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HISTORICAL ACCOUNT 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


ſitions, are formed, augmented, and attain 
their Perfection; and, after a Series of Years, 
again degenerate, and even often fink into 
Oblivion : Of which, among many others, the 
Gothic, allowed to be the Parent of the Saxon Engliſh 
Languages, is an Inſtance, for it is now almoſt entirely 
unknown, the only Monument that remains of it, being 
a mutilated Copy of the Goſpels preſerved at Up/a/. | 
But tho' the Exgliſo Language owes its Origin to the 
Gothic, yet the Language of the ancient Inhabitants of 
this Iſland, before the Landing of Julius Cæſar, was very 
different, being what is now known by the Name of 
Britiſh or Welch, and had a very different Origin, perhaps, 
from ſome Afatic Language. The Britiſp Chronicle ſays, 
That the firſt Inhabitants were Britiſh, who coming out of Ar- 
menia ſettled firſt in the ſouthern Parts. (Wha coman of 
Armenia, and yeſetan Suthwearde Bryttene aroſt.) Theſe 
may therefore be conſidered as the Aborigines of Britain, 
which Cæſar ſays inhabited the interior Parts “, and their 
anguage the firſt ſpoken in the Iſland. As a Specimen 
therefore of this ancient Language, we ſhall inſert the 
Lord's Prayer, with a verbal Tranſlation. | 


ANGUAGES, like all . human Acquiz= 


e LorD's PRAYER in the ancient BRIT15H 


LANGUAGE. | 7 


Fin Tad yr bon wyt yn y Nefoedd, Sancteiddier dy 
Our Father ewhich art in the Heavens, be hallowed thy 
Enw. Deued dy Deyrnas. Bid dy Ewyllys ar y Ddaer, 
Name, Come thy Kingdom. Be thy Will upon the Earth, 


megis y mae yn y Nefoedd. Dyro i ni heddyw ein Bara 
as it is in the Heavens. Give to us this Day our Bread 

beunyddiol. A maddeu i ni ain Dyledion fel y maddeuwn 
daily. And forgive to us our Debts, as forgive 


ni ”'n wth Ac nac atwain ni i Brofedigaeth, eithr 
And mot lead us into Temptation, but 


abe to our Debtors. 
gwared ni rhag Drs, Canys eiddot ti yw'r Deyrnas, ar 
AW.” thine is the Kingdom, and the 


delrver us from Ei 
Gallu, a'r Gogoniant, yn oes oefoedd. 
Power, and the Glory, into the dge of Ages. 

After the Departure of the Romans, the ancient Byitohs 
invited over the Saxons, to defend them againſt the Scots 
and Pills, who made frequent Inroads into England, and 
terribly harraſſed them. But theſe Strangers, after de- 
feating the Scots and Pics, turned their Arms againſt 
their Bene factors, who were obliged to abandon their 
Country, and ſeek Protection among the Mountains of 
Wales. And hence the ancient Brizifh Language was no 
. known in England, the Saxon being univerſally re- 
ceived. 

It is however difficult, if not impoſſible, to diſcover 
the Form of the Saxon Language, at the Time they en- 


 ® Britannice pars interior ab tis incolitur, guss motos in Inſula, ipſa 
memoria proditum dicunt. Cæſar de Bell. Gall, Lib. V. 1 55 


OY + 


cymeðdð qic Vin, bes Ho Din 


* 


tered England, namely in the Year 450. They were 4 


barbarous and uncivilized People, treated their Enemies 


with great Cruelty, eſpecially their Priſoners whom they 
took in War, {ſacrificing them to their Gods. 


doubred whether they had any Alphabet ; conſequently 


their Language muſt be rude, artleſs, arid unconnected. 


Nor have we any Reaſon to ſuppoſe that they made any 
Progreſs in philoſophical Studies till the Year 570, when 
Auguſtine arrived from Rome to convert them to Chri- 


ſtianity. But after their Converſion they improved in 


Knowledge and Elegance, ſo that in the Year 700, Biſhop 
Eadfride wrote 4 Coniment on the Evangeliſts, from 


whence we have exracted the Lord's Prayer, as a Specinien | 


of the Language at that Time. 


Faden vnen Bu ans in peopnar, ng gehalgud Noma Fin co 
Father our thou art in Heaven, 

vz ir in peopne J in 
come Kingdom thine ill thine ſo as is in Heaven and in 
Eorda. Hapl upenne opeppinelic rel up to daeg 1 popxer u 
Earth, Loaf out overſubſtantial Lies us to Day and 54 4 
xcySa unna ruæ pe porgepon Scylgum unum And ne inlead 
Debts our as we forgive D ts ou! And not lead 


unis in Corrunge, Ah zeppig unich pnom Vyle. 
us into 8 but K iver us Re Evil. 


In the Saxon Homilies ſaid to be tranſlated by King 
Alfred, the Lord's Prayer ran thus : Hs 


| Vren raden Vic and in peopnar — pehalgab 2 | ous 
a am 


Our Father which art in Heavens | | 
xo cymeS Vin mic ie Tin pilla rue if in peopnar and 
come thy Kingdom * thy Wil ſo as in Heavens and 
in EonSo, Vnen hlaf openpinrlic rel uf to dez and 
in Earth, Our Loaf ſuperſubſtantial give us to Day and 
onxer u ylova upna rue pe pongepan, reyldgzum vnum 
k Kd 4 Pebes our io we . forgive Debts ours, 
and no inlead vpiS in cupenung, Ah 95 ni; vpich 
and do not lead us into Temptation, but deliver every one 
pnom iple. Amen. "3s 
from evil. Amen: 


In the Year goo the ſame was rendered thus : 


By vne paden Ve cant on peopenum, 11 Bin nama zehal god cvme 
Gin pice, p1 Vin pilla on eopðen, ppa ppa on beopnum. | 
= 


About the fame time a Tranſlation of the Goſpels ap- 
2 from whence we have extracted the following 
pecimen, being the Prophecy of Zachariah, as recorded 
in the firſt Chapter of St. Luke's Goſpel. . 


Deblevyud ry Drubzen krnabela Kod.” poppatn pe he geneopuda. 
I hip polcep alyrednerye vyde. 

Ind he up le hopn anende on Daudey hure hip enthxer. 

Spa he rppzc punh hip halegna preexena niuS. pa de op ponldey 
phy m de pppecon. 0 


7 he alypve up of unum Feondum, and op ealna pana handa pe up 


hatedon. 


8 ild- 


Their 
Learning was very ſuperficial, and ſome have even 


hallowed Name thine, 
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vi 4A Hts rortcati Account 


Mild heohrnerre xo pyncenne mid unum pædenum. 4 gemunan hir 
halegan cydneppe. L | 

Dyne uy to pyllene pone a8 pe he unum peven Abnahame ꝓpon. 

Her pe buran exe. of une peonda handa alypede. him heobian. 
On haliznerpe beponan him eallum unum dagum. — 

Ind pu cnapa bit pzp hehpcan preega genem ned. bu v æ N bepo- 
pan Dpuhznep anryne. hip pegap zeahpian. | | 

To pyllene hip polce hæle zepix on hyna pynna fongieneſſe. 

Puph innodap unep Lodey * on pam he up Se- 
neopude op eaprdæle up-PPpnngende. | | 

Guljhwaa <ha pe on þypepum 4 on veaper pceade rita. une 
pet co geneccene on ꝓibbe peg. | 

Sodlice je cnapa peox. J pzp On Fapxe zepenanzod. 4 bey on 
per renum oð pone dzx hyp zTypeonepmum on Irnahel. 


With regard ta the Saxon Poetry, it may be obſerved, 
that the firſt Specimens we meet with 7 karte 
and conſequently all its Harmony muſt, like that of 
Greeks and Latins, have depended upon the Quantity of 


the Syllables; but as we are ignorant both of the Laws 
of their Metre, and the Quantities of their Syllables, we 


have not extracted any Paſſages from theſe ancient Bards. 
After the Nerman Conqueſt, which happened in the 

Year 1066, the Saxon Language began to loſe 1ts ancient 

Form, and gradually exhibit ſome Traces of the preſent 


Engliſh, tho very few Norman Words are found in it du- 


ring the firſt Century after the Conquelt. The following 
Inſtance is taken from a Pſalter of Trinity College, in Ule 
about the Year 1130. n | 


Fader me the art in heofone, ſy gebletſob mame thin, ſwa ſwa on 
heofne, and on earthan, broed ure degmanlich geof us to daeg and 
forgeof us agletes ura Iwa ſwa we forgeofen agilteudum mum. And ne 
kd us on Coſtunge, ac alys us from yfle. Swa beo hit. 


Several Pieces of Poetry appeared about the ſame 
Time, of which the following is {elected as a Specimen. 


Sancta MARGARETTA. 
Olde and Fonge 1 prere ou oure foliey for do lexe. 
Pencher on god par yef ou wit oure ſunneſ co bece. 
Pere mai zellen ou. wid wordeſ feire ant ſwexe. 
De vie of one meidan . wal hoden Maregrete. 
Pure fader waſ a pacriac . as ic ou xellen may. 
In auntioge wif echeſ 1 Je falſe lay. 
Deve godeſ and doumbe . he ſerved nirr and day. 
do deden mony obere. phat ſinger wetlaway. | 
Theodoſius wal i nome . on Criſt ne levede he noutt. 
Pe levede on pe falſe godel . = peren wid honden wroutt. 
Do par child ſculde chriſtine ben. 1c com him well in poutt, 
© bed wen 1d were 1boxe . to debe re were ibroutt. i 
De moder waſ an hepene wif bar hire zo woman bere. 
Po par chi ibore wal . nolde ho hir furfare. 
Do ſende xe into aſſe , wid meſſagerſ ful y are. 
To a nonice par hire wiſte . children aheuede ſeuene. 
Pe erzteþe wal Maregrexe . eriſceſ may of heuene. 
Taleſ ho ant tolde . ful feire ant ful cuene. 


* 


Wou ho pholeden marxirdom. Sein Laurence and ſeinxe Sreuene. 


By theſe Specimens it appears, that though the Lan- 
guage was greatly altered, both in its Conſtruction and 
Terminations; yet it might ſtill, with Juſtice, be termed 


Saxon; but in the thirteenth Century a kind of interme- 


diate Language between Saxon and Engliſh prevailed ; as 


an Inftance of which the following Paſſage is extracted 


from Robert of Glouceſter. 


Alfred, þjs noble man, as in pe zer of grace he nom 
Eyzte hondred and ſyxty and twelve the kynedom. 
Arſt he adde at Rome ybe, &, vor ys grete wysdam, 
pe pope Leon hym bleſſede, ho he puder com, 

An þe kynge's croune of hys lond, pat in pys lond zut ys: 
And he led hym to be kyng, ar he kyng were ywys. 
An he was kyng of Engelond, of alle pat per come, 
er vurſt pus ylad was of be pope of Rome, | 
An ſappe oper after hym of pe erchebyſſopes echon, 
So pat hyuor hym pore kyng was per non. | 
In fo ſouth ſyde of Temeſe nyne batayle he nome. 
Agen pe Deneys he vorſt ger of ys kynedom. | 
Nye zer he was pus in þys lond in batayle and in wo, 
An ofte ſyþe above was, and 2250 8 oftor mo; 
80 longe, pat hym nere by levede bote pre ſsyren in ys hond, 
HFamteſsyre, and Wyleſsyre, and Somerſete, of al ys lond. 


In the fourteenth Century, Sir John Mandeville wrote 


his Travels; a Paſſage therefore from his Writings will 


ſnew the State of the Engliſßh Language at that Time : 


And as the Nature of his Work obliged him to uſe a 


great Compaſs of Words, we have given a pretty large 


Specimen. : 


« Feypt is a long Contree ; but it is flreyt, that is to ſeye narow ; fo 
thei may not enlargen it toward the Deſert, be Defaute of Watre. And 


the Contree is ſet along upon the Ryvere of Mi; be als moche as that 


Ryvere may ſerve be Flodes or otherwiſe, that whanne it flowethe, it 
may ſpreden abrood thorghe the Contree : ſo is the Contree large of 


| Lengthe. For there it reyneth not but litylle in that Contree ; and for 


\ 


the le 
the Ryvere aboveſeyd. In Egipt there ben 2 parties; the Heghte, that 


that Cauſe, they have no Watre, but zif it be of that Flood of that 
Ryvere: And for als moche as it ne reynethe not in that Contree, but 
the Eyr 1s alwey pure and cleer, therfore in that Contree ben le gode 
Aſtronomyeres : for thei fynde there no Clouds, to letten hem. Alſs 
the Cyree of Cayre is righte gret, and more huge than that of Hatyluyng 

ſe: And it ſytt aboven toward the Deſert of Syrye, a lytille aboven 


is toward Ethiope ; and the Loweneſſe, that is towardes Aralye. In 
Egypt is the Lond of Ramaſſes and the Lond of Gen. Egipt is a ſtrong 
Contree; for it hathe many ſchrewede Havenes, becauſe of the prete 


, Roches, that ben ſtronge and daungerouſe to paſſe by, And at Egipt, 


toward the Eſt, is the rede See, that durethe unto the Cytec of Ceſlon : 
aud toward the Weſt, is the Contree of Lybye, that is a fulle drye Lond, 


and litylle of Fruyt; for it is over moche plentee of Hete. And that 


Lond is clept Fu/the. And toward the partie Meridionalle is Etheope. 
And toward the Northe is the Deſert, that durethe unto Syrze : And fo 
1s the Co ſtrong on alle ſydes. And- it is wet a 19 Journeyes of 
Lengthe, and)more than two ſo moche of Deſert; and it is but two 
Journeyes in Largenefle, And between Egipt and Nite, it hathe wel a 
12 Journees of Deſert, And Men of Nubie ben Criſtene ; but they ben 
blake as the Mowres, for grete Hete of the Sonne. 

In Egypt there ben 5 Provynces ; that on highte Sahbyehe, that other 
highte Dame/eer, another Refithe, that is an Ile in Ny, another Alijan- 


are, and another the Lond of Damiete. That Cytee was wont to be 
righte ſtrong : but it was twyes wonnen of the Criſtene Men: And 


therefore atter. that the Sarazines beten down the Walles. And with 
the Walles and the Tour thereof, the Sarazines maden another Cytee - 
more fer from the See, and clepeden it the newe Damyete. So that now 
no Man duellethe at the rathere Toun of Damyete. And that Cytee of 
Damyete 15-0n-the Havenes of Egypt: and at Aliſandre is that other, 
that is a fulle ſtrong Cytee. But there is no Watre to drynke, but zif 
it come be Condyt from Mie, that entreth in to here Ciſternes. And 
who ſo ſtopped that watre from hem, thei myghte not endure there, 
In Egypt there beh but fewe Forcelettes or Caſtelles, be cauſe that- the 
Contree is ſo ſtrong of him ſelf. At the Deſertes of Zgypre was a worthi 


Man, that was an holy Heremyte ; and there mette with hym a Mon- 


ſtre (that is tg ſeyne, a Monſtre is a thing difformed azen Kynde both 
of Man or of Belt or of ony thing elles: and that is cleped a Monſtre) 
And this Monſtre, that mette with this Holy Heremyte, was as it hadde 
ben a Man, that hadde 2 Hornes trenchant on his Forchede; and he 
hadde a Body lyk a Man, unto the Nabele; and benethe he hadde the 
Body lyche a Goot. And the Heremyte aſked him, what he was. And 
the Monſtre anſwerede him, and ſeyde, he was a deadly Creature, ſuchs 


as God hadde formed, and duelled in tho Deſertes, in purchaſynge his 


Suſtynance; and beſoughte the Heremyte, that he wolde preye God 
for him, the whiche that cam from Hevene for to ſaven alle Mankynde, 
and was borne of a Mayden, and ſuffred Paſſion and Dethe, (as we 
well knowen) be whom we lyven and ben. And zit is the Hede with 


the 2 Hornes of that Monftre at Alifandre for a Marveyle. 


In Egypt is the Cytee of Elyople, that is to ſeyne, the Cytee of the 
Sonne. , In that Cytee there 1s a . made round, aftre the ſchap 
of the Temple of Jeraſalem. The Preſtes of that Temple han alle 


here Wrytynges, undre the Date of the Foul that is clept Fenix: and 
there 1s non but on in alle the World. And he comethe to brenne him - 


ſelf upon the Awtere of the Temple, at the ende of 5 Hundred Zere 
for ſo longe he lyveth. And at the 500 Zeres Ende, the Preſtes arrayen 
here Awtere honeſtly, and putten there upon Spices and Sulphur vif and 


and other thinges, that wolen brenne lightly. And than the Brid Fenix 


comethe, and brennethe himſelf to Askes. And the firſt Day next afire, 
Mea fynden in the Askes a Worm; and the ſecunde Day next aftre, 
Men funden a Brid quyk and perfyt; and the thridde Day next aftre, 
he fleethe his wey. And fo there is no mo Briddes of that Kynde in 
alle the World, but it allone, And treuly that is a gret Myracle of 
God. And Men may well lykne that Bryd unto God; be cauſe that 
there nys no God but on; and alſo, that oure Lord aroos frõ Dethe to 


Lyve, the thridde Day. This Bryd Men feen often tyme, flcen in tha 


Contrees : And he is not mecheles more than an Egle. And he hathe 
a Creſt of Fedres upon his Hed, more gret than the Poocok hathe and 


his Nekke is zalowe, aftre Colour of an Orielle, that is a ſton well 


ſchynynge; and his Bek is coloured blew, as Jade; and his Wenges 
ben of Purpre Colour, and the Taylle is zelow and red, caſtynge his 
Taylle azen in travers. And he is a fulle fair Brid to looken upon, 
azenſt the Sonne: for he ſchy nethe fully gloriouſly and nobely.. 


Alſo in Feypt ben Gardyns, that han Trees and Herbes, the whiche 


beren Frutes 7 times in the Zeer. And in that Lond, Men fynden 
many fayre Emeraudes and y nowe. And therefore thei ben there gret- 
tere cheep. Alſo whan it reynethe ones in the Somer, in the Lond of 
Egipt, thanne is alle the Contree fulle of grete Myrs. Alſo at Care, 
that I ſpak of before, ſellen men comounly bothe Men and Wommen of 
other Lawe, as we don here Beſtes in the Markat. And there is a co- 
moun Hows in that Cytee, that is alle fulle of ſmale Furneys; and 
thidre bryngen Wommen of the Toun here Eyren of Hennes, of Gees 
and of Dokes, fur to been put into tho Furneyſes. And thei that ke- 

en that Hows, coveren hem with Hete of Hors Dong, with outen 
| ol Goos or Doke or ony other Fouł; and at the . of 3 Wekes 
or of a Monethe, thei comen azen and taken here Chickenes and no- 
riſſche hem and bryngen hem forthe : ſo that alle the Contree is tulle 
of hem. And ſo Men don there bothe Wyntre and Somer. 

Alſo in that Contree, and in othere alſo, Men fynden longe Apples 
to ſelle, in hire ceſoun: and Men clepen hem Apples of Paradys; and 
thei ben righte {wete and of gode Savour. And thoghe zeg kutte hem 
in never ſo many Gobettes or parties, overthwart or end longes, everc- 
more zee ſchulle fynden in the myddes, the figure of the Holy Cros of 
oure Lord Jeſu. But thei wil roten within 8 Days: And for that Cauſe 
Men may not carye of the Apples to no fer Contrees. And thei han 

tete Leves, of a Fote and an half of lengthe : and thei ben covenably 
= And Men fynden there alſo the Appulle Tree of Adam, that 
han a byte at on of the ſydes. And there ben allo Fyge Jrees, that 
beren no Leves, but Fyges upon the ſmale Braunches: and Men ele- 

n hem Figes of Pharoon. Alſo beſyde Cayre, withouten that Cyter, 
is the Feld where Bawme growethe: And it comethe out on ſmale 
Trees, that ben non hyere than a Mannes breek Girdille; and thei 
ſemen as Wode, that is of the wylde Vyne. And in that Feld been 7 
Welles, that our Lord Jeſu Criff made with on of his Feet, whan he 
wente to pleyen with other Children. That Feld is not ſo well cloſed, 
but that Men may entren at here owne liſt. But in that Ceſonne, that 


the Bawme is growynge, Men put there to gode kepynge, that no * 
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therefore of the Langu: 


of the Ex GLISH LANGUAGE: 


Aa. been hardy to entre. This Bawme groweth in no Place, but only 
cbr Ant A that Men bryngen of the Plauntes, for to planten 


in other Contrees, thei growen wel and fayre, but thei bryngen forthe _ 


ing: and the Leves of Bawme ne fallen noughte. And 
_ _— raunches, with a ſcharp Flynſton or with a; charp Bon, 
whanne Men wil go to kutte hem: For who ſo kutte hem with Iren, it 
wolde deſtroye his Vertue and his Nature. And che Sarazines clepen 
the Wode Enonch balſe; and the Fruyt, the whiche 1s as Quyby bes, 
thei clepen Abebiſſam; and the Lycour, that droppethe fro the Braunch- 
es, thei clepen Guybalſe. And Men maken alle weys that Bawme to 
ben tyled of the Criſtenemen, or elles it wolde not fructifye z as the Sa- 
razines ſeyn hem ſelf: for it hathe ben often tyme preven. Men ſeyn 
alſo, that the Bawme growethe in Ynde the more, in that Deſert where 
the Trees of the Sorine and of the Mone ſpak to Aliſaundrs. But I have 
not ſeen it. For I have not ben ſo fer aboven upward: becauſe that 
there ben to many perilouſe Paſſages. And wyte zee wel, that a Man 
oughte to take gode kepe for to'bye Bawme, but zif he cone knowe it 
righte wel: for he may righte lyghtely be diſceyved. for Men {ellen a 
Gome, that Men clepen Turbentine, in ſtede of Bawme z and thei put- 
ten there to a littille Bawme for to zeven gode Odour. And ſume put- 
ten Wax in Oyle of the Wode of the fruyt of Bawme, and ſeyn that it 
is Bawme: and ſtime deſtyllen Clowes of Gylofre and of Spykenard of 
Spayne and of othere Spices, that ben well ſmellynge; and the Lykour 
that gothe oulſthere of, thei clepe it Bawme ; and thei wenen, that thei 
han Bawme ; and. thei have non. For the Sarazines countrefeten it be 
ſotyltce of Craft, for to diſceyven the Criſtene Men, as I have ſeen fulle 
many a tyme. And aftre hem, the Marchauntis and the Apotecaries 


countrefeten it eftſones, and than it is laſſe worthe, and a gret del worſe. 
ut zif it lyke zou, I ſchalle ſchewe how zee ſchulle knowe and preve, 


to the ende that zee ſchulle not ben diſceyved. Firſt zee ſchulle wel 
knowe, that the naturelle Bawme is fulle cleer, and of Cytrine colour, 
and ſtronge ſmellynge : And zif it be thykke or reed or blak, it 1s ſo- 
Phiſticate, that is to ſeyne, contrefeted and made lyke it, for diſceyt. 
And undreſtondethe, that zif zee wil putte a litylle Bawme in the Pawme 


of zoure hond, azen the Sonne, zif it be fyn and gode, zee ne ſchulle 


not ſufire zoure hand azenſt the hete of the Sonne. Alſo takethe a 
Iytille Bawme, with the poynt of a Knif, and touche it to the 7 and 
zif it brenne, it is a gode ſigne. Aftre take alſo a drope of Bawme, 


and put ĩt into a Diſſche or in a Cuppe with Mylk of a Goot; and zif it 


be naturelle Bawme, anon it wolz take and beclippe the Mylk. Or put 
a Drope of Bawme in clere Watre, in a Cuppe of Sylver or in a clere 
Bacyn, and ftere it wel with the clere Watre ; and zif that the Bawme 
be fyn and of his owne kynde, the watre ſchalle nevere trouble: And 


zif the Bawme be ſophiſticate, that is to ſeyne countrefeted, the Watre 
 ſchalle become anon trouble: And alſo zif the Bawme be fyn, it ſchalle 


falle to the botme of the Veſlelle, as thoughe it were Quykſylver; For 
the fyn Bawme is more heavy twyes, than is the Bawme that is ſophi- 


ſticate and countrefeted. Now I have ſpoken of Bawme : and now alſo 


I ſchalle ſpeke of an other thing, that is bezonde Babyleyne, above the 
Flode of Nyle, toward the Deſert, between 4Afri# and Egypt: that is to 
ſeyn, of the Gerneres of Jeſepb, that he leet make, tor to kepe the 
Greynes for the perile of the dere Zeres. And thei ben made of Ston, 
fulle wel made of Maſonnes craft: of the whiche two ben merveylouſe 
grete and hye; and the tathere ne ben not ſo grete. And every Gerner 
2 a Zate, for to entre with inne, a lytille hyghe frö the Erthe. For 
the Lond is waſted and fallen, ſithe Gerneres were made. And with 
inne thei ben alle fulle of Serpentes. And aboven the Gerneres with 
outen, ben many ſcriptures of dyverſe Langages. And ſum Men ſeyn, 
that thei ben Sepultures of grete Lordes, that weren ſomtyme; but that 


zs not trewe: for alle the comoun ry mour and ſpeche is of alle the peple 


there, bothe fer and nere, that thei ben the Garneres of Jeſeph. And 
ſo fynden thei in here Scriptures and in here Cronycles. On that other 
artie, zif thei werein Sepultures, thei ſcholden not ben voyd with inne. 
or zee may well knowe, that Tombes and Sepultures ne ben not 
made of ſuche gretneſſe, ne of ſuche highneſſe. Wherfore it is not to 


beleve, that thei ben Tombes or Sepultures. | 


Hitherto our Language was very different from that 
ſpoke at preſent; but about the Year 1350, Sir Jobn Gower 
wrote in a very different Style, and may be ſaid to be the 
firſt Poet in our Language; but as the famous Chaucer 
wrote about the ſame Time, the following Specimen from 
Sir John's Writings will be ſufficient. The King, it ſeems, 
taking his Diverſion on the Thames, and ſeeing our 


Poet in a Boat, ſent for him, and commanded him to- 


write upon ſome Subject; accordingly Sir John wrote the 
following Verles : 


As it befylle upon a tyde, | 
As thynge whych ſhuide tho' betyde; 
Under the Town of Newe Troye, 
Whyche toke of Brute his firſte Joy; 
On Themſe when it was flowende, 

As I by bote came roende, 
5 1 fortune * Tyme ſette, - 

My Lyege lor haunce I mette, 
And 10 befelle, Ls came nygh, 
Out of my Bote when he me ſygh, 

e bade me come into hys Barge, 
And when I was with hym at large; 
Amonges other thynges ſeyd, 

He hath ſuch charge upon me leyd. 


Soon after appeared the Writings of Geoffrey Chaucty; 
generally tiled the Father of Eugiſb Poetry. He be- 
came, ſays Leland, an acute Logician, a ſmooth Rhe- 
torician, a pleaſant Poet, a grave Philoſopher, an inge- 


nious Mathematician, and an holy Divine.” Specimens 


of this ingenious Writer, both 
In Proſe and Verſe, muſt not be omitted. | 


iy 


# 


The Third Boks if Boethitis: - 


Y this ſhe had ended her ſonge: whan the ſweetneſſe of her-dyte had 

throughperced me, that was deſyrous of herkenynge. And, I aſto- 
nyed had yet ſtreyght mine eres, thut is to ſaine, to herken the bet 
what ſhe ſhuld ſay, fo that a litel after I ſayd thus. O thou that art 
ſoverain comfort of coragies anguiſhous; ſo thou haſt remounted En 
nouriſhed me with the weight of thy ſentences, and with delite of ſing- 
yng, ſo that I trowe not that I be unperegall to the ftrokes of Fortune: 
as who faith; I dare well now ſuffren al th aſſautes of fortune, and well 
defende me from her. And tho? remedies, which that thou ſaideſt here 
beforne, that weren right ſharpe, not onelye that I am not agriſen of 
hem nowe, but I deſyrous of heryng aske gretly to heren the remedies. 
Than ſaied ſhe thus. That feed I well (qð ſhe) whan that thou enten- 
tife and ſtyl ravyſhedeſt my wordes: and I abode tyll thou haddeſt ſuch 
habyte of thy thought, as thou haſt now; or els tyll I my ſelfe had 
maked it to the ſame habite, which that is a more very thing. And 
certes the remenaunt of things that been yet to ſay ben ſoch, that fir 
whan men take *hem, they been byting : but whan they ben receved 
within a wight, than been they ſwere. But for thou ſaiſt that thou art 
ſo deſyrous to herken 'hem, with how grete brennyng woldeſt thou 
glowen, if thou wiſtes whider I wolde leden the. B. WhiSer is that 
(qs I) P. To thilke verie blisfulneſſe (qq; ſhe) of whiche thine hert 
dremeth. But for as moche as thy ſight is occupied and diftourbed of 
erthly thinges, thou maieſt not yet ſene thilke ſelf welefulnefſe, B. Doe 
(qþ 1) and ſhew me what thilke very welfulneſſe is, I pray The, with- 
out tarying. P. That wol I gladly done (qq; ſhe) for cauſe of The, 
But I wol firſt marken by wordes, and I wil enforcen me to enforme the 
thilke falſe cauſe of blisfulneſſe, whiche that thou more knoweſt : ſo that 
whan thou haſt beholden thilke falſe godes, and turned thin eyen fo to 
that other ſyde, thou maie knowen the clereneſſe of very blysfulneſſe. 


The Parsen Tale. 


FN UR ſwete Lord God of heven, that no man woll peryſhe, but woll 
that we tune all to the knowlege of him, and to the bli-ful life 
that is perdurable, amoneſheth us by the prophet Jeremie, that ſaith in 
this wiſe. Stondeth upon the wayes and ſeeth, and zſketh of olde 
pathes : that is to ſaie, of old ſentences, whiche is the gode waie and 
walketh in that waye, and ye ſhall find refreſhing for your ſouls, Cc. 
Manie ben the waies eſpirituelles that lede folke to our Lorde Jeſii 
Chriſt, and to the reigne of glory: of whiche waies there is a full noble 
waye, and full convenable, niche maye not faile to man ne to woman, 
that through ſinne hath milgone fro the right way of Hieruſalem cele- 
ſtiall : and this waye is called penetence, of whiche man ſhould gladly 
herken and enquire with al his hert, to wete what is penitence, and 
whiche is called penitence; and howe many maners bene of actions or 
werkinges of penitence, and how many ſpecies there ben of penitence, 
and which thinges apertaine and behove to penitence, and which thinges 
diſturbe penitence. _ „ . 1 e 
Saint Ambroſe faith; that penitence is the plaining of manne for the 
gilte that he hath doen, and no more to do any thing for which him 
oughte to play ne- And ſome doRours faith, penitence is the waimen- 
tinge of man'that ſorroweth for his finne and paineth himſelf, for he 
hath miſdon. Penitence with certain circumſtonces, is very repentaunce 
of a man that holte himſeif in ſorow, and other payne for his giltes: 
and for he ſhall be verie penitent, he ſhall firſt bewaile finnes that he 
hath done, and ſtedfaſtly purpoſe in his hert to have ſhrifte of mouthe, 
and to do ſatisfaccion, and never to do thing, for whiche him ought 
more bewayle or complaine, and continue in gode workes: or els Nis 
repentaunce may not availe. py \ 


The Knight's Tale. 


Hylome, as oldè ſtories tellin ns, 

| There was a Duke, that highte Theſeus, 

Of Athens he was Lord and Governour, 

And in his time ſuch a conquerour, 

That greater was there non under the ſon : 

Full many a rich countrie had he wonn, 

What with his wiſdome and his chivalrie, 

He conquer'd all the reign of Feminie, 

That whilome was yclepid Scythia : 

And weddid the Quene call'd Hypolita, 

And brought hir home with him to his countrie; 

With mikill glorie and ſolempnitie, 

And eke hir yonge ſiſter Emelie. 

And thus with victorie and melodie 

Let this worthy Duke to Athens ryde, 

And all his hoſt in armies him beſide. 

And certis if it n'ere too long to here, 

J would have toldè fully the manere, 

How wonnin was the reign of Feminie, 
By Theſeus, and by his chevalrie, 

And of the grete bataile for the nones; 

Betwixt Athenis and the Amozones. 

And how beſegit was Hyppolita, , . _. 
The feire, yonge, hardie Quene of Seythia. 
And of the feſte that was at their wedding, 

And of the tempeſt at their home-coming. 

But all theſe chynges I niote as now forbere; 
have, God wot, a large felde to ere, 

And wekid ben the oxin in the plow, 

'The remnaunt of my tale is long inow. 

I will notlettin eke none of this rout, 
Leet every felaw tell his tale about: 

And let ſee now who ſhall the ſuppere win: 

But there 1 leſt I Woll agayn begin. 
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| A Northern Tale of an outlandiſh Knight, purpoſely 

' uttered by CHAUCER in a Rhyme and Style differing 

from the reft, as tho he himſelf were not the Author, 
"but only the Reporter of the other Tales. 


Iſtenich lordinges in gode entent, 
And I wol tellin verament 
Of mirthe and of ſolas, 
All of a knight was faire and gent, 
In batayle and in tournament, 
His name was Sir Thopas. 
Iborne he was in ferre countre, 
In Flaunders all beyond the ſee, 
At Poppering in the place. 
His father was a man ful fre, 
And lorde he was of that countre, 
As it was Godd'is grace. 
Sir Thopas was a doughty ſwaine, 
White was his face as paine de maine, 
His lippis red as roſe, 
His rudde is like ſcarlet in grain, 
And I you tell in gode certain 
Hie had a ſemely noſe. 
His here, his berde was like ſafroun, 
That to his girdle raught adown. 
His ſhone of cordewane. 
Of Bruges were his hoſen broun, 
His robe was of chekelatoun, 
 * That coſt many a jane. | 
He couthe hunt at the wilde deer, 
And ride an hawking by by' the rivere. 
With grey 1 on honde. 
Thereto he was a gode archer, 
Of wraſtling was there none his pere. 


 Cnavcer 7o his empty Purſe. 


7 | O you my purſe and to none other wight 
Complain I, for ye be my ladie dere, 
I am forie now that ye be ſo light, ? 
For certis ye now make me hevie chere, 
We were as Iefe be laide upon a bere, 
For which unto your mercy thus I criez 
Be hevy againe, or els mote I die. | 
Now vouchſafin this day or it be night, 

That I of you the blisful ſowne may here, 
Or ſe your colour lyke the ſonne bright, 2 
That of yelowneſſe ne had nevir pere, | 

Ye be my life, ye be my hert'is ſtere 

Quene of comfort, and of gode'companye 

Be hevy againe, or elſe mote I die. | 
Now purſe, that art to me my lyv'is light 
And ſavyour, as downe in this worlde here, 
Out of this towne helpe me by your might, 

Sithin that you wol not be my treſoure, 

For I am ſhave as nighe as any frere, 

But I prayin unto your courtiſye, 

Be hevy againe, or els mote I die. 


About the Year 1468, Caxton brought the Art of Print- 
ing into England, and ſoon after publiſhed ſeveral Books. 
What our Language was in the Year 1471, will appear 
by the following Extract from the Prologue to a Book, 
intituled, Recuyel of the Hiſtoryes of Troy. | 


« When I remember, that every man is bounden by the commande- 
ment and counsel of the wise man to eſchew ſlothe and idleness, which 
is moder and nouriſher of vyces, and ought to put himſgf, into vertuous 
cccupacion & beſyness, than (I having no great charge of occupacion 
following the ſayd councel) took a Frenche book & red therin many 
straunge and marvellous hiſtories, werein I had great Pleaſure and delite, 
as well for the noueltie of the ſame, as for the fayer language of the 
Frenche, which was in prose, ſo well and compendiously set and wryten, 
which methought I understood the ſentence and ſubſtaunce of every 
mattter; and for as much as this book was new, and late made, and 
drawen into Frenche, and neuer had ſene it in our Engliſh tonge, I 
thought in my self it ſhould be a good butyness to translate it into our 


Englishe tounge, that it might be had in the realme of Englond, as in 


other lands, and alſo for to paſs therewith the tyme, and thus concluded 
in my self to __ this ſayd werk, and forthwith toke pen and ynke, 
and began boldly to ren forth, as blynde bayard in this worke, 
which is named, The recuyle of the Troyan histories, And after- 
warde; when I remembered my selfe of my simplenes and unper- 
fytneſs that I had in both Janguages, that is to wete, in Frenche and in 
F.nglishe; for in Fraunce was I never, and was borne and lerned myne 
Englishe in Kent in the Weald, were, I doubt not, is ſpoken as brode 
nas rude Englishe as in any place of England, and have continued by 


the ſpace of xxx yere for the most parte in the countries of Braband, 


Flanders, Holande, Zeland. And thus, when all theſe thynges came 
to fore me, after that I had made and written a v or vi quayers, I fyl 
into diſpare of this worke, and purpoſed no more to have continued 
therein; and tho quayers laid apart, and in two yeare after laboured no 
more in this work, and was fully in wit to have left hit, tyll, on a time, 
it fortuned, that the ryght excellent, and right vertuous prynces, my 
right redoubted ladye (sister unto my soveraign lord the king of Eng- 
lond and Fraunce) my lady Mergaret, by the grace of God, Ducheſie 
of Burgoine, of Lotryke, of Brabant, of Lymburgh and of Luxem- 
burge, counties of Flaunders, of Artoice and of Burgoine, Palatine of 


' Hannawd, of Holande, of Zeland & of Namure, Marquesse of the holy 


empire, Lady of Fryse, of Salins and of Mechlyo, ſent for me to speke 
with her good grace of dyverſe maters, among the which J let her high- 
ness have knowledge of the foresaid beginninge of this work, which 
6woy commanded me to thei the ſayd v or vi quayers to her ſaid grace. 


A HisTortcat ActountTt 


And when ſhe had ſeen hem, anon ſhe found a defaute in myne Englyshe, 
which ſhe commanded me to amend ; and moreover commanded me 
sraitly to contynue and make an end of the residue than not tranſlated 

whole dreadful commaundement I durst in no wise disobey, becauſe I 
am a ſervant unto her ſaid grace, and receive of her yerly fee, and other 


many good and great benefites, and also hope many moe to receyue of | 


her hignnes, but forthwith went and laboured in the ſaid translacyon af. 
ter my simple and poor cunning, also, nigh as I can, follow myne 
auctour, mekely beſeeching the bounteous hyghnes of my ſaid lady, that 
of her benevolence lyst to accepte and take in pree this {ymple and rude 
worke here followynge, and yf there be any Vine wrytten or ſayde to 
her pleaſure, I ſhall think my labour well employed: And wereas there 
is default, that ſhe aret it to the ſympleness of my cunnyng (which is full 


ſmall in this behalf) and require an praye all them that ſhall rede this ſaid 


worke, to correct it, and to hold me excused of the rude and 8) 
translation, and thus 1 end my prologue. 7 and 5ymple 


In the Year 1490, Caxtcn publiſhed a Tranſlation of 


the Boke of Eneydos, compyled by Vyrgyle : From the Preface 
to it the following Extract is taken, by which it will 


appear, that the Readers in thoſe Times, were not at all 
_ pleaſed with the Innovations then made in our Language. 


After dyverſe werkes made, translated and atchieved, having noo 
werke in hand, | sittyng in my studye, whereas laye many paunflettis 
and bookys, happened that to my hande cam a lytyl book in Frenshe, 
which late was translated out of Latyn by ſome noble clerke of Fraunce; 
whiche booke is named Eneydos, made in Latyn by that noble Pocte, 
and grete clerke, Virgyle, which book I ſawe over, and redde therein, 


| how after the generall destruccyon of the grete 'Troye, Eneas departed, = 


beryng his old fader, Anchises, upon his Sholdres, his lityl ſon Yolus oz 
his hond ; his wyfe wyth moche other people followynge ; and how he 
shyped and departed, with alle thystorye of his adventures, that he had 
er he cam to the atchievement of his conqueſt of Ytalye, as all a longe 
ſhall be ſhewed in this present boke, in which boke I had gret playsyr, 
bycauſe of the fayr and honest termes and wordes in Frenche, which 1 
never ſaw to-fore lyke, ne none ſo playsaunt, ne ſo well ordered; which 
booke, as me ſemed, ſholde be moche requyſite to noble men to ſee, as 
wel for the eloquence as the hystoryes, how wel that many hondred 


| pore paſſed was the ſaid booke of Eneydos, with other werkes made and 


earned dayly in scolis, specyally in Ytalye and other places; whiche 


| historye the ſayd Vyrgyle made in metre. And when I had advized me 


in this ſayd booke, I delybered and concluded to translate it into Eng- 


Iyshe, and forthwyth toke a pen and ynk, and wrote a leef or tweyne, 
which I overſawe agayn to correcte it; and when I ſaw the fayr and 


straunge termes therein, I doubted that it ſholde not pleaſe ſome gentyl- 
men which late blamed me, ſaying, that in my translacyons I had over 


curyous termes, which coude not be underſtande of comyn people, and 
deũred me to uſe olde and homely termes in my translacyons, and fayn 
wolde I fatisfye every man. And fo to do toke an olde boke and redde 


therein, and certaynly the Englisshe was fo rude and brood, that I coude 


not wele understande it. And also my lord Abbot of Westmynster ded 


do ſhewe to me late certain evydences wryton in old Englisshe, for to 
reduce it into our Englisshe now usid ; and certaynly it was wreton 
in ſuch wyse, that it was more lyke to Dutche than Englysshe. 
I coude not reduce ne brynge it to be underſtonden. And cer- 
taynly our language now uied varyeth- ferre from that which was 


uſed and ſpoken whan I was born; for we Englissh men ben borne 


under the domynacyon of the Mone, which is never stedfaste, but ever 
waverynge, wexyng one season, and waneth and dyscreaseth another 
season; and that comyne Englisshe that is spoken in one $hyig 


varyeth from another, inſomuche, that in my dayes happened, that 


certayn merchauntes were in a ſhipp in Tamyse, for to have ſailed over 
the ſee into Zelande, and for lacke of wynde they taryed atte Forland 

and went to lande for to refreshe them; and one of them, named Shef. 
felde, a mercer, came into an hows, and axed for mete, and ſpecy ally 
he axed for egges, and the goode wyf anſwerde, that ſhe coude ſpeke no 
Frenshe. And the Marchaunt was angry, for he alſo coude ſpeke no 
Frenshe, but wolde have hadde egges, and ſhe underſtode hym not: 
And thenne at laſte another ſayd, that he wolde have eyren; thenne 
the good wyt ſayd, that she understode him well, Loo what ſholde a 
man in thyse days now wryte, egges or eyren? Certaynly it is harde to 
playse every man, by cauſe of dyverſyte and chaunge of langage ; for in 

theſe days every man, that is in ony 9 in his countre, will 


utter his communicacyon and matters in ſuch manners and termes, that 


fewe Men ſhall understonde them; and ſom honeſt and grete cleckes have 
ben wyth me, and deſired me to wryte the moste curyous termes that 1 
coude find. And thus between playn, rude and curious, I stand abathed; 
But in my judgmente, the comyn termes that be dayli uſed, ben lyghter 
to be underſtonde than the old and auncyent Englisshe. 


Sir Thomas More wrote about the Year 1500, and as he 
has been conſidered by ſeveral Authors as the moſt polite 
and elegant Writer of his Age, Specimens of his Writing 
muſt not be omitted, as they will evidently ſhew the 
State of our Language at that Period. 


A Letter from Sir Thomas More 70 Dr, Collet, 
Dean of St. Paul's. 


S I was lately 2 before Weſtminſter- hall, buſying myſelf about 
other mens cauſes, I met by chance your ſeruant, at whole, firit 
encounter I was marvelously reioysed, both becaufe he hath bere alwaies 


deare unto me, as alſo eſpecially for that I thought he was not come to 


London without yourſelfe ; but when I had learned of bim, that you 
were not come, nor yet minded to come of a long while, it cannot 
expteſſed, how ſuddenly my great ioy was turned into as great ſorrow 


and ſaddeneſse. For what can be more grievous unto me, then to be 

depriged of your moſt ſwete conuersation ? whoſe wholeſome counſell 

I was wont to 9 with whoſe delightſome familiaritie I was te- 
ghtie ſermons I haue bene often «tirred up to de- 

uotion, by whoſe life and example I have bene much amended 1n mine P 

owne, finally in whoſe very face and, countenance I was wont to reſt 


created, by whoſe w 
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I haue found myselfe greatly ſtrengthened, 
ſo now do J ſee 7 . 8 
ucht almoſt to nothing, being depriued of them ſo long. For 
e by following your foo teſtepps almost eſcaped out of 
hells mouth, ſo now like another Euridice (though in a contrarie _ 
ner, for she was left there becauſe Orpheus looked back upon x rh 
1 am in the like daunger, becauſe you doe not looke upon me) fall — 
againe by a certaine violence and neceſsitie into that obſcure darkneſse 
I was in before. For what I pray you is there here in this Cittie which 
doch moue anie man to liue well, and doth not rather by a thousand 
deuises draw him back, and with as manie allurements ſwallow him up 
in all manner of wickedneſse, who of himself were otherwise well dispo- 
sed and doth endeavour accordingly to clune up the painefull hill of _ 
tue? Whitherſoever that anie man cometh, wat can he finde but fayne 
loue, and the honie poyſon of venemous flatterie; in one place he ſhall 
finde cruell hatred, in another heare nothing but quarrells and ſuits. 
Whitherſoeuer we caſt our eyes, what can we ſee bit victualinghouses, 
fiſnmongers, butchers, cookes, pudding-makers, fiſhers or fowlers, whe 
miniſter matter to our bellies, and ſet forward the ſeruice of the world, 
and the Prince thereof and deuil ? yea the houſes themſelues, I knowe 
not how, do bereavie us of a 2 parte of our ſight of heauen; ſo as the 
heighth of our buildings, and not the circle of our horizon, doth limite 
our proſpect. For which cauſe I may pardon you the more eaſily, that 
you doe delight rather to remaine in the countrie, where you are. For 
there you find a companie of plaine ſoules, void of all crafte, wherewith 
citizens moſt abounde; whitherſoeuer you looke, the earth yeeldeth you 
a pleasant proſpect, the temperature of the ayre refreſheth you, and the 
cleare beholding of the heauens doth delight you; you finde nothing 
there but bounteous gifts of nature ; and laintelie tokens of innocence. 
Vet I would not have you ſo carried away with thoſe contentments, that 
you ſhould be ſtayed from haſtening hither. For yf the diſcommodities 
of the Cittie doe, as they may very well, diſpleaſe you, yet may the 
countrie about your pariſh of Stepney (whereof you ought alſo not to 
have the leaſt care) atforde you the like delights to thoſe, which that 
affordes you, wherein now you keepe; from whence you may upon oc- 
caſions come to London as into your Inne, where you may finde great 
matter of meritt. The countrie people is moſt commonly harmleſse, or 
at the leaſt not loaden with great offences, and therefore anie phisician 
may miniſter phisick unto them; but as for cittizens, both becauſe they 
are manie in number, as allo in regarde of their inueterate cuſtome in 
ſinning, none can helpe them but he that is verie ſkillfull. There come 
into the pullpett at Paules diuerſe men that promise to cure the diſeaſes 
of others; but when they have all donne, and made a fayre and good- 
lie diſcourſe, their life on the other ſide doth ſo jarre with their ſaying, 
that they rather increaſe than aſswage the priefes of their hearers. For 
they cannot perſwade men that they are fit to cure others when as them- 
ſelues (God wote) are moſt ſicke and crazie; and therefore when they 
feele their ſores tonched and handled by thoſe, whome they ſee are full 
of loathſome {ſores themſelues, they cannot but have a great auerſion from 
; them. But if ſuch a one be accounted by learned men moſt fitt to cure, 
— in whom the ſicke man hath greateſt hope, who doubteth then, but 
4 you alone are the fitteſt in all London to cure their Maladies, whome 
we 1 euerie one is willing to ſuffer to touche their woundes, and in whome 
5 2 . what confidence everie one hath, and how readie euerie one 1s 
—- to dbe what you preicribe, both you have heretofore ſufficiently tryed, 
. and now the deſire that euerie bodie hath of your ſpeedie returne, may 
8 manifeſt the ſame. Returne therefore my deere Colett, either for Step- 
8 ney's ſake, which mourneth for your abſence no leſſe then children 
1 doe for the abſence of their louing mother, or elſe for London's ſake, 
1 in reſpect it is your native countrie, whereof you can have no leſse 
8 regarde, then of your owne parents; and finally (although this be the 
1 leaſt motive) returne for my ſake, who haue wholy dedicated myself 
— to your directions, and do moſt earnestly long to ſee you. In the mean 
& 111 while I paſle my time with Grocine, Linacre and Lillie; the firſt being 
. as you youths the directour of my lite in your abſence ; the ſecond, 
pf] the maiſter of my ſtudies ; the third ; my moſt deare Companion, 
. Farewell, and ſee yon loue me as you haue donne hitherto. 


A Ws London, 21 OQob. 


contented. Wherefore as | 
whilſt 1 enioyed theſe helpes, 
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20 A Letter from Sir T. More to Mr. Gunnel. 


3 I Have receaued, my deare Gunnel, your letters, ſuch as they are 
"22 1 wont to be, moſt elegant & full of affection. Your love towards my 
7 ” children 1 gather by your letter; their diligence by their owae; for 


every one of their letters pleaſeth me very much, yet moſt eſpecially I 
take ioy to heare that my daughter Elizabeth hath ſhewed as greate 
modestie in her mother's abſence, as anie one could doe, if ſhe had 
bene in preſence ; lett her knowe that that thing liked me better, then 
all the epiſtles beſides ; for as I efteeme learning, which is ioyned with 
vertue more then all the the threalures of kings ; ſo what doth the fame 

of being a great ſchollar bring us, if it be ſeuered from vertue, other 
than a notorious and famous infamie, eſpecially in a woman, whome 
men will be readie the more willingly to aſsayle for their learning, 
becauſe it is a rare matter, and argueth reproche to the ſluggishneſse of a 
man, who will not ſtick to lay the fault of their naturall malice upon 
the qualitie of learning, ſuppoſing all their owne unſkillfullnefse by com- 
paring it with the vices of thoſe that are-learned, thal be accounted for 
vertue : but if anie woman on the contrarie parte (as I hope and wyſhe 
by your inſtruction and teaching all mine will doe) ſhall joine manie 
vertues of the minde with a little {ill of learninge, 1 ſhall accounte this 
more go | rg then if they were able to attaine to Cræſus's wealth 
ioined with the beautie of fayre Helene; not becauſe they were to gett 
es fame py although that inſeparably followeth all vertue, as 
ſhadowe doth the bodie, but for that they ſhould obtaine by this the true 
rewarde of wiſedome, which can neuer be taken away as wealth may, 
nor will fade, as beautie doth, becauſe it dependeth of truth and juſtice, 
and not of the blaſts of mens mouthes, then which nothing is more 
fooliſh, nothing more pernicious; for as it is the dutie of a good man 
to eſchew infamie, ſo it is not only the propertie of a proude man, but 
alſo of a wretched and ridiculous man to frame their actions only for 
praiſe ; for that mans minde muſt needes be full of unquietneſse, that 
alwaics wauers for fear of other mens iudgements betweene ioy and 
ſaddneſse. But amongst other the notable benefits, which learning 
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beſtoweth upon men, I accounte this one of the mot profitable, that in 
getting of learning we locke rot for praiſe, to be accounted Jearned 
men, but only t6 uſe it in all vecaſions, Which the beit of Ml other 
learned men, I meane the philoſophers thoſe true moderators. of menus 
actions haue delivered unto us from hand to hand, although ſome of 
them have abuſed their ſciences, ay ming only to be accounted excellent 
men by the people. Thus have 1 ſpoken, my Gunncl, ſomewhat the 
more of the not coveting of vaine giorie, in :egarde of thoſe wordes in 
your letter, whereby vou iudge taat the higa ſpiritt of my daughter 
Margarett's witt is not to be deiected, wherein I am of the ſame opinion 
that you are, but I thinke (as I doubt not-but you are of the ſame 
minde) that he doth deiect his generous witt, whoſdeuer accuſtometh 
himſelf to admire vaine and base obiefts, and he rayseth well his 
ſpirltts that embraceth vertue and true good, they are base minded 
indeede, that eſteeme the ſhadowe of good things (which moſt men 
greedily ſnatch at, for want of diſcretion to iudge true good from appa- 
rent) rather then the truth itſelf, And therefore ſeeing I holde this the 
beſt way tor them to walke in, I haue not only requeſted you, my deare 
Gunnel, whome of yourself I knowe would have donne it out of the 
intire affection you beare unto them; neither have I deſired my wife 
alone, whome her motherlie pietie by me often and manie waies tr) ed 
doth ſtirre them up thereto, but alſo all other my friends I haue intreated 
manie times to perſa ade all my children to this, that auoyding all the 
gulphes and downefalls of pride, they walke through the pleaſant mea- 
dowes of modeſtie, that they neuer be enamoured of the glisſtering hue 
of golde and ſiluer, nor lament for the want thereof, which by errour 
they admire in others, that they thinke no better of themſelues for all 
their coſtlie trimmings, nor anie meaner for the want of them; not to 
leflen their beautie by negleCling it, which they have by nature, nor to 

make it any more by unſeemlie art, to thinke vertue their chiefe happi- 
neſse, learning and good qualities the next, of which thoſe are eſpecially - 
to be learned, which will auayle them moſt, that is to ſay, pietie to- 
wards God, charitie towards all men, modeſtie and chriſtian humilitie 


in themſelves, by which they fhall reape from God the rewarde of ah 


innocent life, by certaine confidence thereof they ſhall not neede to fears 
death, and in the mean while enioying true alacritie, they ſhall nei hr 
be puffed up with the vain praiſes of men, nor deiected by anie ſlander 
of diſgrace; theſe I eſteeme the true and ſolide fruits of learnitg ; 
which as they happen not, I confeſse, to all that are learned, fo th. fe 
may eaſily attaine them, who beginne to ſtudie with this intent; neither 
is there anie difference in harueſt time, whether it was man or woman, 


that ſowed firſt the corne; for both of them beare name of a reaſonable 


creature equally, whoſe nature reaſon only doth diſtinguiſh from bruite 
bealtes ; and therefore 1 do not ſee why learning in like manner may 
not equally agree with both ſexes; for by it reaſon is cultivated, nd 
(as a helde) ſowed with wholeſome precepts, it bringeth forth excellent 
fruit. But if the ſoyle of womans braine be of its owne nature bad, and 
apter to beare fearne than corne (by which ſaying manie doe terrifye 

women from learning) I am of opinion . a woman's witt is 
the more diligently by good inſtrudions and learning to be manured, to 
the ende, the defect of nature may be redrefied by induſtrie. Of which 
minde were alſo manie wiſe and holie ancient Fathers, as, to omitt 
others, 8. Hierom and S. Auguſtire, who not only exhorted manie 

noble matrones and honourable Virgins to the getting of learning, but 
alſo to further them therein, they diligently expounded unto them manie 
hard places of ſcriptures ; yea wrote manie letters unto tender maydes, 
full of fo great learning, that ſcarcely our olde and greateſt profeſs ours 
of Divinitie can well reade them, much leſse be able to underſtande 
them perfectly; which holie ſaints workes you will endeauour, my 
learned Gunnel, of your courteſie, that my daughters may learne, 
whereby they may chiefly knowe, what ende they ought to have in 
their learning, to place the fruits of their labours in God, and a true 
conſcience ; by which it will be eafily brought to paſse, that being at 
peace within themfelues, they ſhall 2 moued with praiſe of flat- 
terers, nor the nipping follies of unlearned ſcoffers; but methinkes I 
heare you replye, that though theſe my payne be true; yet are they 
too ſtrong and hard for the tender age of my yong wenches to hearken 
too: For what man, be he neuer ſo aged or expert in anie ſcience, is 
ſo conſtant or ſtayed, that he is not a little ſtirred up with the tickeling 
of glorie? And for my parte, I eſteeme that the harder it is to ſhake 
from us this plague of pride, ſo much the more ought euerie one to 
endeauour to do it from his verie infancte. And I thinke there is no 
other cauſe, why this almoſt ineuitable miſchiefe doth ſtick ſo faſt in our 
breaſts, but for that it is engrafted in our tender mindes euen by our 
nuries, aſoone as we are crept out of our ſhelles; it is foſtered by our 
maiſters, it is nouriſhed and 2 by our parents, whilſt that no 
bodie propoundeth anie good thing to children, but they presently bidde 
them expect praiſe as the whole rewarde of vertue; whence it is, that 
they are ſo much accultomed to eſteeme much of honour and praiſe, that 


by ſeeking to pleaſe the moſt, who are alwaies the worſt, they are ſtill 


be baniſhed from my chil I earneſtly deſire, that you, my deare 
Gunnell, their Mother and all their friends, would ſtill fing this 
ſong unto them, hammer it alwaies in their heads, & inculcate it unto 
them upon all occaſions, that vaine glorie is abiect, and to be deſpiſed, 
neither anie thing to be more worthie or excellent, then that humble 
modeſtie, which is ſo much praised by Chriſt ; the which prudent cha- 
ritie will ſo guide and direct, that it will teach us to deſire vertue rather 
then to upbrayde others for their vices, and will procure rather to loue 
them, who admoniſh vs of our fault, then hate them, for their hole- 
ſome counſell. To the obtayning whereof nothing is more. auayleable, 
then to reade vnto them the holeſome precepts ot the Fathers, whome 
they knowe not to be angrie with them, and they muſt needes be 


aſhamed to be good with 0 feweſt. That this plague may the farther 


vehemently moued with their authorities, becauſe they are venerable 


for their ſanctitie. Vf therefore you reade anie ſuch thing vnto Marga- 
rett and Elizabeth, beſides their leſſens in Saluſt, for they are of riper 
e by reaſon. of their age, then John and Cecilie, you ſhall 
make both. me and them euerie day more bound vnto you; moreover 
you ſhall hereby procure my children being deare by nature, after this 
more deare for learning, but by their increaſe of mannors moſt 
deare vnto me. Farewell. From the Court this Whitſuneeue. 
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Sir Thomas More to his Chi laren. 


"Homis More to his whole Schoole ſendeth greetinge. Beholde 
how I have found out a compendious way to falute you all, and 
make ſpare of time and payer, which I muſt needes have waſted in 
faluting every one of you particularly by your names; which would 
be uerie ſuperfluous, becaule you are all ſo deare vnto me, ſome in 
one reſpect, ſome in another, that I can omitt none of you vnſaluted. 
Yet I knowe not, whether there can be anie better motiue, why I 
ſhould love you, then becauſe you are ſcholars, learning ſeeming to 
binde more ſtraytely voto you, then the neareneſſe of blood. I reioy ce 
therefore that Mr. Drue is returned ſafe, of whoſe ſaftie you knowe 
I was carefull. Vf I loved not exceedingly, I ſhould enue this your 
ſo great happineſs, to have had ſo manie great ſchollars for your 
maiſters. For I thinke Mr. Nicolas is with you alſo, and that you 
have learned of him much aſtronomie; ſo that I heare you have pro- 
ceeded ſo farre in this ſcience, that you now knowe not only the pole- 
ſtarre, or dogg, and ſuch like of the common Conſtellations, but 
alſo, which argueth an abſolute and cunning altronomer, in the chiete 
planetts themſclues : You are able to diſcerne the ſunne from the moone ; 
goe forward therefore with this your new and admirable ſkill, by 


which you do thus climbe vp to the ſtarres, which whilſt you daily 


admire, in the meane while I admoniſh you allo to thinke of this holie 
faſt of Lent, and let that excellent and pious ſong of Boethius ſound 
in your eares, whereby you are taught alto with your mindes to pene- 
trate heaven, leaſt when the bodie is lifted vp on high, the ſoule be 
driuen downe to the earth with the brute beaſts. Farewell. 


From the Court this 23d of March. 


1 Thomas More to his beſt beloued children and to Margarett Gigs, 


whome he numbreth amongſt his owne, ſendeth greeting: The Mar- 


chant of Briſtow brought vnto me your letters, the next day after he 
| had receaved them of you, with the which, I was exceedingly de- 
| lighted. For there can come nothing, yea though it wete neuer 10 
| rude, never ſo meanely polithed, from this your ſhoppe, but it pro- 


cureth me more delight then anie other mens workes, be they neuer 
ſo eloquent; your writing doth ſo ſtirre vp my affection towards you; 
but excluding theſe your letters may alſo very well pleaſe me tor 
their owne worth, being full of fine witt, and of a pure latine phraſe : 
Therefore none of them all, but ioyed me exceedingly, = to tell 
you ingeniouſly what I think, my ſonne John's letter pleaſed me beſt, 


_ both becauſe it was longer than the other, as alſo for that he ſeemeth 


to have taken more pay nes than the reſt. For he not only paynteth 


out the matter decently, and ſpeaketh elegantly, but he playeth alſo 


pleaſancly with me, and returneth my jeaſts vpon me againe very 
wittily ; and this he doth not only pleaſantly, but temperately withall, 
ſhewing that he is mindefull with whom he ielteth, to witt, his fa- 
ther, whome he endeavoureth ſo to delight, that he is alſo afeared 


to offende. Hereafter I expect euerie day letters from euerie one of 


you; neither will I accept of ſuch excuſes, as you complaine of, 


that you had no leaſure, or that the carrier went away ſuddenly, 


or that you have no matter to write; John is not wont to allea 

anie ſuch things z nothing can hinder you from writing, but manie 
things may exhort you thereto z why ſhould you lay anie faulte vpon 
the carrier, ſeing you may prevent his coming, and have them readie 
made vp, and ſealed two daies before anie offer themſelves to carrie 


them. And how can you want matter of writing vato me, who am 


delighted to heare eyther of your ſtudies, or of your play: whome 
you may euen then pleaſe exceedingly, when having nothing to write 
of, you write as largely as you can of that nothing, then which 
nothing is more eaſie for you to doe, eſpecially being women, and 
therefore prattlers by nature, and amongſt whome daily a great ſtorie 
riſeth of nothing, But this I admoniſh you to doe, that whether you 


write of ſerious matters, or of trifles, you write with diligence and 
_ conſideration, premeditating of it before; neither will it be amiſſe, if 
you firſt indite it in Engliſh, for then it may more eaſily be tranſlated 


into Latine, whilit the mind free from inventing is attentive to finde 
apt and eloquent wordes. And although I putt this to your choice, 
whether you will do ſo or no; yet I enioyne you by all meanes, that 
you diligently examine what you have written, before you write it 
ouer fayre againe; firſt conſidering attentively the whole ſentence, and 
after examine euerie parte thereof, by which meanes you may eaſily 
finde out, if anie ſoleciſmes haue eſcaped you: which being putt out, 
and your letter written fayre, yet then lett it not alſo trouble you to 
examine it ouer againe; for ſometimes the ſame faultes creepe in at 
the ſecond writing which you before had blotted out. By this your 
diligence you will procure, that thoſe your trifles will ſeem ſerious 
matters. For as nothing is ſo pleaſing but may be made vaſauorie by 
prating garrulitie; ſo nothing is by nature ſo vnpleaſant, that by in- 
duſtrie may not be made fall of grace and pleaſantneſſe. Farewell my 
ſweteſt children. a 


8 


From the Court this 3 of September.. 


sir Thomas More to his daughter Margarett only. Thy letters 
{deareſt Margarett) were * vnto me, which certify ed me of the 
ttate of Shaw; yet would they have bene more gratefull vnto me, if 


they had tolde me, what your and your brother's ſtudies were, what 
is read amongſt you euerie day, how pleaſantly you confetre togeather, 


what themes you make, and how you paſſe the day away amongſt you 
in the ſweete fruits of learning. And although nothing is written from 
you, but it is molt pleaſing vnto me, yet thoſe things are moſt ſugred 
ſweete, which I cannot learne of but by you or your brother. 
I pray thee, Megg, ſee that I underſtande by you, what your ſtudies 
are. For rather then I would ſuffer you, my children, to liue idly, 
I would my ſelf looke vato you, with the loſſe of my temporall eſtate, 
bidding all cares and bulineſſes farewell, amongſt which there is 


_ more ſwete vnto me, then thy ſelf, my deareſt daughter, 
farewell. 


As a Specimen of his Poetry, the following Stanzas, 
written with a Coal, while Priſoner in the Lower, to 
expreſs the Comfort he received from a Meſſage biought 
him from the King by Mr. Secretary, are added. | 


4 


Ey flatering fortune, loke thou neuer ſo fayre, 
Or neuer ja pleſantly begin to ſmile, : 
As though thou wouldſt my ruine all repayre, 
During my life thou ſhalt me not begile, 
Truſt ſhall I God to entre in a while 
His haven of heaven ſure and uniforme, 
Euer after thy calme loke I for a ſtorme. 


The following Paſſage is extracted from the Conclu- 
ſion of Mr. William Tindal's Preface to his Tranſlation 
of the New Teſtament, which appeared about the Be- 
ginning of the Reign of Henry VIII. and may therefore 
be conſidered as a cotemporary Piece with thole of Sir 
Thomas More, {8 


Them that are learned chriſtenly, I beſeeche; for as moche as 
I am ſure, and my conſcience beareth me record, that of a pure en- 
tent ſingilly and faithfully I have interpreted itt, as farre forih as God 
gave me the gyfe of knowledge, and unſterſtondyng; that the rudnes 
of the worke now at the fyrit tyme, offende them not, but that they 
conſyder how 'that I had no man to counterfet, nether was helpe with 


Englysshe of eny, that had interpreted the ſame, or ſoche lyke thinge 


in the ſcripture before tyme. Moreover, even very necessitie and cum- 
braunce (God is recorde} above ſtrengthe, which I will not rehearse, 
leſt we ſhould ſeem to boſt our ſelves, cauſed that many thynges are 
lackyng, whiche necessaryly are required. Count it as a thynge not 
havynge his full ſchape, but as it were borne afore hys tyme, even as a 
thing begunne rather than fynnysshed. In time to come (yf God have 


appointed us thereunto) we will give it his full ſhape ; and put out, yt 
ought be added ſuperfluusly; and adde to, y} ought be overſene throwe e 


negligence , and will enfoarce to brynge to compendeougnes that, which 
is now tranſlated at the length; and to give lyght where it is required; 
and to ſeke in certain places more proper Englysshe ; and with a table 


to expound the words, which are nott commonly uſed ; and ſhewe how _ 
the ſcripture uſeth many wordes, which are wotherwyſe underſtonde of 


the common people z and to help with a declaration where one tonge 
taketh nott another. And will endever ourſelves, as it were to ſethe 
it better, and to make it more apte for the weake ſtomaches, deſyreyng 
them that are learned and able, to remember their dutie, and to hel 

thereunto, and to beſtowe unto the edyfyinge of Chriftis body (which 
is the congregacion of them that beleve) thoſe gyftes, whyche they have 


receaved of God for the ſame purpoſe. The Grace that commeth of 


Chriſt be with them that love him. Pray for us. 


Soon after the following Prohibition was ſent by Curb 


Bert Tonjtall, Biſhop of London, to the Arch-deacons of 
his Dioceſe, for the calling in of 'the New Teſtaments 
tranſlated into Engliſh. | | 


C UTHBERT, by the permiſſion of God, biſhop of London, 
\_4 unto our well beloved in Chriſt, the arch-deacon of London, or 
to hys Officiall, health, grace and benediftion. By the duty of our 


paſtoral office, we are bounde diligently with all our power to foreſce, 
provide for, roote out, and put away all thoſe thynges, which ſeem to - 


tend to the 7. and daunger of our ſubjects, and ſpecially to the 
deſtruction o 


the report of diverſe credible perſons, and alſo by the evident appa- 


rannce of the matter, that many children of iniquitie, maintayners of 
Luther's ſect, blynded through extreme wickednes, wandrying from the 
way of truth, and the catholicke fayth, craftely have tranſlated the 


New Teſtament into our Engliſh tongue, entermedlyng therewith many 
heretical articles, and erroneous opinions, pernicious and offenſive, ſe- 


ducyng the ſimple people, attempting by their wicked perverſe inter- 


er, to prophanate the majeſtye of the Seripture, which hitherto 
ath remained undefiled, and craftely to abuſe the moſt holy word of 


God, and the true ſence of the ſame, of the which tranſlation there 


are many books imprinted, ſome with gloſſes, and ſome without, con- 
„ the Engliſhe that peſtifenous and moſt pernicious poiſon, 
r 
truly, without it be ſpedely foreſeen, wythout doubt will contaminate, 
and infect the flock committed to us with moſt deadly poyſon and 
hereſie, to the grieuous peril and danger of the ſouls committed to 
our charge, and the offence of God's divine Majeſty : wherefore we 
Cuthbert the biſhop aforeſaid, grevouſly ſorrowyng for the premisses, 
willyng to withſtand the craft and ſubtletie of the ancient enemy, and 
hys miniſters, which ſeek the deſtruction of my flock, and with a 
diligent care to take hede unto the flock, committed to my charge, 
deſiring to provide ſpedy remidies for the premiſes; we charge you 
jointly and ſeverally, and by vertue of your obedience ſtraightly enjoin 
and commaunde you, that by our authority, you warn, or cauſe to be 
warned, all and ſingular, as wel exempt as not exempt, dwelling 


within your arch deaconties, that within xxx dayes ſpace, whereof x & 


dayes ſhall be for the firſt, x for the ſecond, and x for the third pe- 
remtory terme, under paine of excommunication, and incurring the 
ſuſpicion of hereſie, they do bring in, and really deliver unto our vicare 

nerall, all and fingular fuch bookes conteyning the tranſlation of 

e New Teſtament in the Engliſhe tongue; and that you doe certifie 
us, or our ſayd commissarye, within ii monethes after the day of the 
date of theſe preſentes, duely, perſonally, or by your letters, together 
with theſe preſentes, under your ſeals, what you have done in the 
premisses, under pain of contempt. Given under our Seale the xxiit 
of October, in the V yere of our conſecration. Anz 1526, 
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their ſoules. Wherefore we hauyng underſtanding, by 
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throughout all our diocesse of London in great number; Which 
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which heretofore hath been, through the diverſities of 


of the ENG fs H LANGUAGE 


Prefixed to 2 Quarto treatiſe, intitled Mphabetum La- 
tino Anglicum, printed in 1534, is the followihg Licenſe ; 
which will ſhew what Language was wrote at that Time 
in theſe Inſtruments. 


y VIII. by the grace of God, King of England, France 

goo OM. de KA. the feithe, and of the church of En- 

land, and alſo of Ireland; in erth the ſupreme hed, to all ſchoole 
— and teachers of grammer within this realm, greeting. Emong 


the manyſolde buſines and moſt weyghty affayres, appertaynyng to 


all autoritee and offyce, we forgette not the tendre babes, and 
the youth of our realme, whoſe good education and godly bryngyng up, 
js a preat furniture to the ſame and cauſe of much goodneſſe. An 
to the intent that hereafter they thay the more readily and eaſily attein 
the rudymentes of the Latyne toung, without the greate hynderaunce, 

mmers and 
teachynges, we will and commande, and ſtreightly arge al you 
ſchoolemaſters and teachers of 1 within this our realme, and 
other our dominions, as ye inten 


duction here enſuing, and the Latyne grammar annexed to the ſame, 
and none other, which we have cauſed ; your eaſe, and your ſcholars 
ſpeedy preferment, bryefely and playnely to be compiled and ſet forth, 
Fayle not to apply your ſcholars in lernyng and godly education, 


In a Copy of Thucidides printed in 1550 by Thomas 
Nicholls, is the following Patent granted him by Queen 
Mary Ee bee | | 


Mii by the 2 of God, queene of England, Fraunce and 


Ireland, defendour of the faich, and in earth of the churche of 


Englande, and alſo of Irelande, the ſupreme head. To all prynters of 


bookes, and bookeſellers, and to all other our officers, minyſters and 
ſubjects, theſe our patentes hearing or ſeing, gretyng. Know ye, that 
of our ſpecial grace and meare motion, have giuen and granted, and by 
theſe patentes, doo geue and graunte full power, licence, autoritie, and 
rivilege, unto our wel-beloved ſubject, Jhon Wayland, citezeyn and 
crivenour of London : that he and his affignes only, and none other 
perſon or perſons ſhal from hensforth have auctoritie, And lybertie to 
print all and ſuch usual primers, or manual of prayers, by whatſoever 
title the ſame ſhall, or may be called, which by us, our heyres, ſuc- 
ceſſors, or by our clergy, by our aſſent ſhall be auctoriſed, ſet furth, 


and deuyſed for to be uſed of all our loving ſubjects, throughout all 


our realmes, and domynyons, during the full tyme and terme of feven 


| years next enſuing the date of theſe our letters patents. And farther, 
that it ſhall not be lawful for any maner of other perſones of our ſaid 


ſabjeRs, to print, or to procure to be imprinted, anye prymers, or 


manual of prayers, by whatſoever title they ſhall, or may be called, or 


ſet forth, during the ſaid tearme, nor any booke or bookes, whiche 
the ſaid John 
charges ſhall firſt prynte, or ſer furthe, during the ſaid terme of ſeven 


years next enſuing the printing of the ſame booke or bookes, upon 


payne of forfature, and confiſcation of the prymers, manual of prayers, 
and bookes, to thoſe of us, and our ſucceſſors. Wherfore we woll and 
commande all you our printers, and other our ſubjects, that ye, nor 
any of you, do preſume, procure, or attempt to print, or ſet furth, 


any maner of prymers, manuel of prayers, 'booke or bookes, which the 


ſaid John Wayland, or his aſſignes thall firſt print, during the tyme of 


thys our privilege, and licence, upon payne of forfature and confiſca- 


tion of the ſame prymers, manuel of pryers, and bookes as aforeſaide ; 
and as ye tender our pleaſure, and will avoyde the contrary : in wytnes 


-Whereof we have cauſed theſe our letters to be made patentes. Witnes 


our ſelf at Weſtminſter, the 24th October, the firſt of our reign. 


Thomas Sackville, Earl of Dorſet, wrote about the Year 


1553, he was celebrated for the Elegance of his Style, 


and the Beauty of his Compoſitions; an Extract therefore 
is given from a Poem of his, entitled, I Myrrour for 
Magiſtrates. 1 bs Fs 


He deſcribes Shrrow appearing thus 10 bim. 


LITER body ſmall! forwithered and foreſpent, 
As is che ſtalke, that ſommers drought oppreſt, 
er wealked face with woful tears beſprent, 
Her colour pale, and (as it ſeemed her beſt) 
In woe and playnt repoſed was her reſt; 
And as the ſtone, that droppes of water wears, 
So dented were her cheeks with fall of tears. 

. Her eyes ſwollen with flowing ſtreames aflote, 
Wherewith her lookes throwen up full piteous lye ; 
Her forceles hands together ofte the ſmote, 

With doleful ſhrikes, that echoed in the ſkye: 
Whoſe playnt ſuch ſighes dyd ſtrayt accompany, 
That in my doome was never man did ſee 
A Wight . halfe ſo woe begon as ſhe. l 


He repreſents himſelf as conducted by Sorrow 16 Hell, 


which be deſcribes. 


And fir within the porche and Jaws of hell, 
Sate diepe Remorſe of conſcjence, al beſprent 
„With tears; and to herſelſe oft would ſhe tell 
Her wretchednes, and ourſing never ſtent 
To ſob and figh ; but ever thus lament | 
With thou ghtful care, as ſhe that all in vayne 
Would weare and waſte continually in payne. 


| to avoyde our diſpleaſure, and have | 
our favour, to teach and learue your ſcholars this Englysshe intro- 


aylande, or his aſſignes, at his or their coſtes and 


| 1 
Her iyes unſtedfaſt rolling here and there, u e 
Whirled on eche place, as place that vengeance brought 
So was her mind continually in feare, | 5 
Toſſed and tormented with the tedious thought . 
Of thoſe deteſted crimes; which ſhe had wrought: 
With dreadful cheare and lookes throwen to the {kye, 
Wiſhing for death, and yet ſhe could not die. 


Next ſawe we dread al trembling how ſhe ſhooke, 
Wich foote uncertain prefered here and there: 
Benumbde of ſpeeche and with a gaſtly looke 
Searcht every place al pale and dead for fear, 
His cap borne up with ſtaring of his heare. 
Stoynde and amazde at his own ſhade for dreed, 5 
And fearing greater daungèrs than was nede. 


And next within the entry of this lake 
Sate fell revenge gnaſhing her teeth for yre, + 
Deviſing means how ſhe may vengeance take, 
Never in reſt tyll ſhe have her defire; 
But frets within ſo far with the fyer 
Of wreaking flames, that nowe determines ſhe 
To dye by death, or vengde by death to be. 


Next is a Deſcription of Miſery. 


His face was leane, and ſum deale pyned away, * 
And eke his handes conſumed to the bone ; 
But what his body was, I cannot ſay, 
For on his carkas rayment had he none, 
Save clonts and patches pieced one by one : 
With ſtaffe in hand, and (rip on ſhoulders caſt 
His chief defence againit the winter's blaſt. 


His foode for moſt was wylde fruytes of the tree, 
Unles ſumtime ſum crummes fell to his ſhare, 
Which in his wallet long, God wote, kept he, 
As on the which full dayntlye would he fare. 
His d'inke the running ſtreme; his cup the bare 
Of his palme — ; his bed the hard cold grounde: 
To this poor life was Miſerie ybound. 


Whoſe wretched ſtate when we had well behelde, 
With tender ruth on him, and on his feares, 
In thoughtful cares, furth then our pace we helde 
And by and by another ſhape appears | 
Of greedy care, ſtill 3 up the brere 

2 Bis knuckles knobde, his fleſh deep dented in, 
With tawed handes and hard ytanned ſkin, 


+. 
5 


The morrowe no ſooner hath begunne 

To ſpread his ED peeping in our 1yes, 

When he is up and to his worke yrunne, 

But ler the nightes blacke miſtye mantels riſe, 

And with fowle darke never ſo much diſguyſe 

Ihe faire bright day, yet ceaſeth he no while, 
But hath his candles to prolong his toyle. 


By him lay heavy ſlepe, the coſin of death, a) 
Flat on the ground, and ſtil as any ſtone, | 
A very corps, ſave yielding forth a breath. 
Small kepe took he whom fortune frowned on, 
Or whom ſhe lifted up into the throne 
Of high renowne, but as a living death 
So dead alyve, of lyef he drew the breath. 


The bodyes reſt, the quyete of the hart, 
The travaylers eaſe, the ſtill nightes feer was he; 
And of our Life in earth the better parte ; 
Rever of Sight, and yet in whom we ſee 
Thinges oft that tide, and ofte that never bee: 
Without reſpect eſteming equally 
- Kyng Cresus pomp and Irus poverty. 


In the Year 1573, Ralph Lever ubliſhed a Book en- 
titled The Art of -Reaſon, &c. the following extract from 


his Preface will ſhew the Style of this Writer. 


To prove, that the arte of reaſoning may be taught in Englishe, 


I reaſon thus: firſt, we Englishmen have wits, as well as men of other 


nations have ; whereby we canceyve what ſtandeth with reaſon, and is 
well doone, and what ſeemeth to be ſo, and is not.— For artes are like 
to okes, which by little and little grow a long time, afore they come to 
their full bigneſs. That one ap hegianeth, another oft times farther- 
eth and mendeth ; and yet more praiſe to be given \to the beginner, 
then to the furtherer or mender, if the firſt did find more good things, 
then the following did adde. Experience teacheth, that each thing, 
which is enuented by man, hath a beginning, hath an increaſe, and 
hath alſo in time a full ripeness. Now, although each worke is moſt 
commendable, when it is brought to his full perſection, yet, where the 


. workmen are many, there is oftimes more praiſe to be given to him that 


beginneth a good worke, then to him that endeth it. For if ye conſider 
the bookes, that are now printed, and compare them with the bookes, 
that were printed at the firſt, Lord, what a diverſity is there, and how 
much do the laſt exceed the firſt! Yet if you will compare the firſt and 
the laſt printer together, and ſeek whether deſerveth more praise and 
commendation, ye ſhall find that the firſt did farre excecde the laſt. For 
the laſt had help of manye, and the firſt had help of none. So that the 


hirſt lighteth the candle of knowledge (as it were) and the ſecond doth 
but ſnuff it, | | | 


Soon 


xii 


Soon after the celebrated Sir Philip Sidney wrote his 


Arcadia, and as he is univerſally allowed to be one of 


the fineſt writers of his Age, the following Specimens 
will ſufficiently. ſhew the State of our Language at that 
Period. 3 | | 


* It was in the time that the earth begins to put on her new apparel 
againſt the approach of her lover, and that the ſun running a molt even 
courſe, becomes ah indifterent arbiter between the night and the day, 
when the hopeleſs ſhepherd Strephon was come to the fands, which lie 
againſt the iſland of Cithera; where viewing the place with a heavy kind 
of delight, and ſometimes caſting his eyes to the iſleward, he called his 
friendly rival, the paſtor Claius unto him; and ſetting firſt down in his 
darkned countenance a doleſul copy of what he would ſpeak, O my 
Claius, ſaid he, hither we are now come to pay the rent, for which we 
are ſo called unto by over. buſie remembrance, remembrance, reſtleſs re- 
membrance, which claims not only this duty of us, but for it will have 
us forget ourſelves. I pray you, when we were amid our flock, and 
that of other ſhepherds ſome were running after their ſheep, ſtrayed be- 
yond their bounds ; ſome delighting their eyes with ſeeing them nibble 
upon the ſhort and ſweetgraſs ; ſome med'cining their fick ewes ; ſome 
ſetting a bell for an enſign of a ſheepiſh ſquadron; ſome with more 


leiſure inventing new games of exerciſing their bodies, and ſporting their 


wits ; did remembrance grant us any holy-day, either for paſtime or 
devotion ? nay, either for neceſſary food, or natural reſt ? but that ſtill it 
forced our thoughts to work upon this place, where we laſt (alas that the 
word /aft ſhould ſo long laſt) did grace our eyes upon her ever flouriſh- 
ing beauty, did it not ſtill cry within us? Ah you baſe minded wretches! 


are your thoughts ſo deeply bemired in the trade of ordinary worldlings, 


as for reſpect of gain ſome paltry wooll may yield you, to let ſo much 
time paſs without knowing perfectly her eſtate, eſpecially in fo trouble- 


ſome a ſeaſon ? to leave that ſhore unſaluted from whence you may ſee ; 


to the iſland where ſhe dwelleth? to leave thoſe ſteps unkiſsed wherein 


Urania printed the farewel of all beauty? Well then, remembrance 


commanded, we obeyed, and here we find, that as our remembrance 
came ever cloathed unto us in the form of this place, ſo this place gives 
new heat to the feaver of our languiſhing remembrance. Yonder, my 
Claius, Urania lighted, the very horſe (methought) bewailed to be ſo 
diſburdened: And as for thee, poor Claius, when thou went'st to help 
her down, I ſaw reverence and deſire ſo divide thee, that thou didft at 
one inſtant both bluſh and quake, and inſtead of bearing her, wert ready 
to fall down thyſelf. There ſhe ſate, vouchſafing my cloak (then moſt 

orgeous) under her: At yonder riſing of the ground ſhe turned herſelf, 
5 back towards her wonted abode, and becauſe of her png, 
bearing much ſorrow in her eyes, the lightſomneſs whereof had yet ſo 
natural a cheerfulneſs, as it made even ſorrow ſeem to ſmile at that turn- 
ing ſhe ſpake to us all, opening the cherry of her lips, and Lord how 
greedily mine ears did feed upon the ſweet words ſhe uttered ! And here 


ſhe laid her hand over thine eyes, when ſhe ſaw the tears ſpringing in 


them, as if ſhe would conceal them from other, and yet herſelf feel ſome 
of the ſorrow. But wo is me, yonder, yonder, did ſhe put her foot into 
the boat, at that inſtant, as it were dividing her heavenly beauty, be- 
tween the earth and the ſea. But when ſhe was imbarked, did you not 


mark how the winds whiſtled, and the ſeas danced for joy? how the 


Va 


A HisTokticar Account 
fails did ſwell with pride, and all becauſe they had Urania ? O Urania, 


bleſſed be thou Urania, the ſweeteſt fairneſs and faireſt ſweetneſs. 


The following Lines are ſelected to ſhew the Style of | 


his Verſification. 
A Shepher's tale no * of ſtyle deſires. 


43 To = pi N what in effect is loW 
A plaining ſong plain- ſinging voice requires 
For warbling Lon fowl! cdoming flow. 

I then, whoſe burdned breaft but thus aſpire: 

Of Shepherds two the ſeely cauſe to ſhow 

Need not the ſtately muſes help invoke, 
For creeping rimes, which oſten ſighings choke. 

But you, © you, that think not tears too dear, 

To ſpend for harms, although they touch you not: 

And deign to deem your neighbour's miſchief near, 
Although they be of meaner parents got: 

You I invite with eaſy ears to hear . 

The poor-clad truth. of loves wrong · order'd lot. 

Who may be glad, be glad you be not ſuch: 
Who ſhare in woe, weigh others have as much. 

There was (o ſeldom bleſſed word of was !) 

A pair of friends, or father one call'd two, 

Fram'd in the life which no ſhort bitten graſs 

In ſhine or ſtorm muſt ſet the clouted ſhoo : 

He that the other in ſome years did paſs, 5 

And in thoſe gifts that years diſtribute do, 

Was Klaius called (ah Klaius, woful wight) 

The later born, yet too ſoon Strephon height. 

Epeirus high was honeſt Klaius neſt, 

To Strephon ZEoles land firſt breathing lent : 

But eaſt and weſt were joyn'd by friendſhips beſt. 

As Strephon's ear and heart to Klaius bent, 

So Klaius ſoul did in his Strephon reſt. 

Still both their flocks flocking together went, 

As if they would of owners humour be, 

As eke their pipes did well, as friends agree. 


Thus have we traced the Engiſh Language from its 
Origin to the Concluſion of the ſixteenth Century, when it 
was nearly the ſame as at preſent, except the Style, which 
was harſh and uncouth. Sir Francis Bacon, who flouriſhed 
in the Beginning of the ſeventeeth Century, was the 
firſt who wrote in a Style capable of pleaſing the preſent 
Age. Milton, Algernoon Sydney, Lord Clarendon, and 


others ſucceeded and greatly improved the Style of 


Sir Francis. 


But it is to Dryden, Addiſon, Bolingbroke, 


Swift, Pope, ard other Writers of this Age, that we are 


indebted for the preſent Perfection of our Language, 
which is now arrived at a Degree of Eloquence and Pro- 
priety unknown to our Anceſtors, 5 
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1 


R AM MAR 


OF THE 


ENG LI 


RAMMAR is the Art of ſpeaking and writing a Lan- 
guage clearly, correctly, and with Propriety. 8 

This Art was ſtudied with much greater Attention by 
the Greeks and Romans than with us, among whom 1t 
is almoſt generally neglected. But ſurely if the Know- 


ledge of Language be valuable, the Art which renders our Acceſs to 


that Knowledge eaſy, merits ſome Eſteem. And can any thing be 
more excellent than that which forms the moſt eſſential Bond of hu- 
man Society, being the only Means whereby we reciprocally com- 
municate our Sentiments to each other ? Quintilian had a very exalted 


Idea of Grammar, for, he ſays, it is neceſſary to Youth, agreeable 


to Age, a delightful Employment in Retirement, and of all Studies, is 


the only one that is attended with more Utility than it promiſes “. 


Grammar is 22 divided into four Parts; Orthography, Etymo- 
Proſody. | | 
Orthography teaches the Forms of Letters, and the Doctrine of Sylla- 


— 


bication, or the Power and Sound of Letters, as combined into Sylla- 


bles, and theſe again into Words, in order to conſtitute a Sentence, of 


that i and y have the ſame 


TONGUE 


There are ſeveral combinations of letters uſed by printers, and thence 
adopted in writing, as &, ft, f, ., /b, ſt, F, H. ht I, f, fo N, toge- 
ther with & for and. „ 

But of all the ſmall conſonants in our alphabet, the only double form 
is /; 5; the former / being commonly uſed in the beginning and middle 
of words, and alſo in the above-mention'd combinatiohs ; and the latter 
s only at their terminations. : 

The letters are divided into wowvels and conſonants. A wowel is a letter 
which makes a complete ſound of itſelf, without the help or aſſiſtance of 
any other letter: Of theſe the number is generally five; as, a, e, i, o, u; 
tho? ſome by adding y make fix vowels; but it ſhould be remembered 
wer when vowels, tho” they are repreſented 
in a different form : It is uſual to put y inſtead of 7 at the end of words ; 


as, y, fly, buy, fly, mortify, deſtiny ; and likewiſe before i, as in dying 


from die, plying from ply ; and in ſome other words, as plays, Hays, fays, 
eyes ; but in moſt of the examples the y is retained, and only a variation 
happens in the inflection. In words derived from the Greek, and writ- 
ten in that language with v (upfilon) we always uſe y in Engliſh, as 


which any Treatiſe or Diſcourſe, either written or ſpoken, is collectively Hncraſy from ovrxeacrs, dynofty from Ivacia, ſpmptomatical from cur. 


compoſed : this part of Grammar, in a more extenſive ſenſe, compre- 
hends alſo the proper uſe of Points, or Punctuation. | 

But, ſtrictly ſpeaking, orthography is the art of writing truly, or it is 
that part of grammar which teaches how to write down every word 
with the letters proper to repreſent it, Whereas when it rcfers to the 
art of true ſpeaking and giving rules for the due pronunciation of letters, 
it is called orthoepy. | 

A letter is a particular Mark or Character of one ſimple Sound. 

The Engliſh alphabet conſiſts of twenty-ſix Letters, tho* it is com- 
monly ſaid to conſiſt only of twenty-four, becauſe 7 and j, as well as « 
and v were anciently expreſſed by the ſame Character. But as theſe 
letters were always of different Powers, and have now different Forms, 
the number firſt mentioned may very juſty take Place. 

The Engliſh Alphabet is as follows : | 

Roman Engliſh | Italic 1 Old Frglh 
ap. and Small.|Cap. and Small. 


Pronounced 


* 


2 


1. as eye 


J con/. ja or jod i 
key 


el 
em 
en 
— 
Pee 
cue 
ar 
8 eſs 
tee 
u, as yew 
Va, V conf. or ve 
double u 
ex 
wy 
zed, commonly iz- 
zat, izzard, uz- 
zard, or $ hard. 


* N, ecceſſavio pueris, Jucunda ſenibus, dulcis ſecretorum comes, & que 


— 1 0 _ 9 euere plus habet operis quam eftentationis. Quint. 
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roh Some will have y, when coming before a vowel, to be a 
conſonant ; as in yet and yes, and when following a conſonant to become 
a vowel, as thy, my, glorify. 

Inſtead of & is frequently put av after a vowel, in order to form a dip- 
thong or ſyllable conſiſting of two vowels, as few, ww, drew, and a 
tripthong or ſyllable of three, as w/exv. = 

A conſonant is a letter that cannot be ſounded of itſelf without the help 
a vowel either before or after it. Of conſonants, which are twenty in 
number, the four following are called Jig, J, m, n, r; and the other 
ſixteen mute, of which j, x, and 2, are called double mute conſenants. 

A f;llable, or ſound pronounced in one breath, is compoſed of one or 
more letters; if it conſiſt of one only, that letter is always a vowel ; and 
the number of letters in a ſyllable never exceed ſeven or eight, as in 
breadth, firength, &c. When a word conſiſts of one ſyllable onlu, it is 
called a mone/yl/able ; if it has two, a di able; if three, a triſjyllable ; 
and if more, a poly/i/{able. 

All the vowels, when they end a ſyllable, are generally long, but 


otherwiſe ſhort. Y and w, when they are vowels, do not differ in 


ſound from i and u, and in many inſt»nces they are promiſcuouſly uſed. 

But before we proceed farther, it will'be neceſſary to conſider the dit- 
ferent ſounds of the vowels. | | | 

A is commonly reckoned to have three ſounds, namely, the ſlender, 
open and broad, and theſe are either ſhort or long. | 

The flender or ſmall ſound is that properly belonging to the Engliſh 
language, being a middle ſound between the open a and the e, as in 
lad, fat, gad, Jad, mane, face, and in the words ending in ation. There 
is a ſimilar ſound in the French word pats and their e maſculine. | 

A open is nearly the ſame with the @ of the Italians, as in rat/er, 
glaſs, contaminate, panſy, Nanſy. | | 

A broad or full reſembles the German a, and is prouounced like aa 
in all the northern N It has in Engliſh this ſound before / in 
the end of a word, as pall, fall, all, ball, fall, and in the words de- 
rived from, or compounded of theſe, as a/mighty, falling. But in a 
the ſound is open. 

This broad ſound of @ is retained from the ancient way of ſpelling it 
with au, as /ault, mault, taulk for ſalt, malt, talk; and this method we 
ſtill follow in Fault, baulk, paultry, and ſome other words. The Saxon 
ſound of a was probably the ſame with that ſtill uſed among the ruſtics 
in the provinces, particularly in the North, as maun, caun, haund, for 
man, can, hand. 

The @ is either ſhort, approaching to the open a, as in gra/, laſ; or 
long; which, when prolonged by e final, is always flender, as name, 
blame, blaze, phraſe, graze, 7 

E moſt frequently occurs in the Engliſh language, and is either long. 
having an acute and clear found, and is produced by e final ; as in 
theme, ſcene, revive, hire, thtre, as if written with a double e; it is the 
ſame when preceded by i, as chief, reprieve ; or ſhort, as eller, mact- 
rate, den, fin, when, It is always ſhort before a double conſonant or 
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Soon after the" celebrated Sir Philip Sidney wrote his 
Arcadia; and as he is univerſally allowed to be one of 


the fineſt writers of his Age, the following Specimens 
will ſufficiently ſhew the State of our Language at that 


Period. 18 


* It Was in the time that the earth begins to put on her new a parel 


againſt the approach of her lover, and that the ſun running a molt even 


courſe, becomes an indifterent arbiter between the night and the day, 
when the hopelcſs ſhepherd Strephon was come to the ſands, which lie 

inſt the iſland of Citheraz where viewing the place with a oy kind 
of delight, and ſometimes caſting his eyes to the iſleward, he called his 
friendly rival, the paſtor Claius unto him; and ſetting firſt down in his 
darkned countenance a doleſol copy of what he would ſpeak, O my 
Claius, ſaid he, hither we are now come to pay the rent, tor which we 
are ſo called unto by over. buſie remembrance, remembrance, reſtleſs re- 


' membrance, which claims not only this duty of us, but for it will have 
us forget ourſelves. I pray you, when we were amid our flock, and 


that of other ſhepherds ſome were running after their ſheep, ſtrayed be- 
yond their bounds ; ſome delighting their eyes with * them nibble 
upon the ſhort and ſweetgraſs ; ſome med'cining their ſick ewes ; ſome 
ſetting a bell for an enſign of a ſheepiſh ſquadron ; ſome with more 
leiſure inventing new games of exerciſing their bodies, and ſporting their 
wits ; did remembrance grant us any holy-day, either for paſtime or 


| devotion? nay, either for neceſſary food, or natural reſt ? but that ſlill it 


forced our thoughts to work upon this place, where we laſt (alas that the 


word /aft ſhould ſo long laſt) did grace our eyes upon her ever flouriſh- 


ing beauty, did it not ſtill cry within us? Ah you baſe minded wretches! 


-are your thoughts ſo deeply bemired in the trade of ordinary worldlings, 


as for reſpect of gain ſome paltry wooll may yield you, to let ſo much 
time paſs without knowing perfectly her eſtate, eſpecially in ſo trouble- 
ſome a ſeaſon ? to leave that ſhore unſaluted from whence you may ſee 
to the iſland where ſhe dwelleth ? to leave thoſe ſteps unkiſsed wherein 


 Urania printed the farewel of all beauty? Well then, remembrance 
commanded, we obeyed, and here we find, that as our remembrance 


came ever cloathed unto us in the form of this, place, ſo this place gives 
new heat to the feaver of our languiſhing remembrance. Yonder, m 


_ Claius, Urania 1 the very horſe (methought) bewailed to be ſo 


diſburdened : And as for thee, poor Claius, when thou went'st to help 
her down, I ſaw reverence and defire ſo divide thee, that thou didſt at 
one inſtant both bluſh and quake, and inſtead of bearing her, wert ready 
to fall down thyſelf. '' Ther ſhe ſate, voachſafing my cloak (then molt 


orgeous) under her: At yonder riſing of the ground ſhe turned herſelf, - 


ooking back towards her wonted abode, -and becauſe of her parting, 
bearing much ſorrow in her eyes, the lightſomneſs whereof had yet ſo 
natural a cheerfulneſs, as it made even ſorrow ſeem to ſmile at that turn- 


ing ſhe ſpake to us all, opening the cherry of her lips, and Lord how 


reedily mine ears did feed upon the ſweet words ſhe uttered ! And here 
he laid her hand over thine eyes, when ſhe ſaw the tears ſpringing in 
them, as if ſhe would conceal them from other, and yet herſelf feel ſome 
of the ſorrow. But wo is me, yonder, yonder, did ſhe put her foot into 
the boat, at that inſtant, as it were dividing her heavenly beauty, be- 
tween the earth and the ſea. But when ſhe was imbarked, did you not 


mark how the winds whiſtled, and the ſeas danced for joy? how the 


* 
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ſails did ſwell with pride, and all becauſe had Uraria? O Urania. 
bleſſed be thou Urania, the ſweeteit — faireſt ſweetneſs. 1 


The following Lines are ſelested to hew the Style 6f 
his Verſification? | | m . 


A Shepher's tale no height of fiyle deſires. 
4 l preg oh at in eſſect is low : 
A plaining ſong plain · ſinging voice requires 
For warblin notes ries 4 Neue — 
I then, whoſe burdned breaſt but thus aſpires 
Of Shepherds two the ſeely cauſe to ſhow 
Need not the ſtately muſes help invoke, 
For creeping rimes, which oſten ſighings choke. 
But you, o you, that think not tears too dear, | 
To ſpend for harms, although they touth you not: 
And deign to deem your neighbour's miſchief near, 
Although they be of meaner parents got : 5 
You I invite with eaſy ears to hear Bi AN 
The poor-clad truth of loves wrong-order'd lot, 
Who may be glad, be glad you bs not ſuch: - 
Who ſhare in woe, weigh others have as much. 
There was (o ſeldom bleſſed word of was!) 
A pair of friends, or tather one call'd two, 
Fram'd in the life which no ſhort bitten graſs 
In ſhine or ſtorm muſt ſet the clouted ſhoo : 
He that the other in ſome years did paſs, 
And in thoſe gifts that years diſtribute do, 
Was Klaius called (ah Klaius, woful wight) 
The later born, yet too ſoon Strephon height. 
N high was honeſt Klaius neſt, | 
o Strephon /Eoles land firſt breathing lent : 
But eaſt and weſt were joyn'd b friendſhips beſt, 
As Strephon's ear and heart to Klaius bent, 
So Klaius ſoul did in his Strephon reſt, 
Still both their flocks flocking together went, 
As if they would of owners humour be, 
As eke their pipes did well, as friends agree. 


Thus have we traced the Engiſh Language from its 
Origin to the Concluſion of the ſixteenth Century, when it 
was nearly the ſame as at preſent, except the Style, which 
was harſh and uncouth, Sir Francis Bacon, who flouriſhed 
in the Beginning of the ſeventeeth Century, was the 
firſt who wrote in a Style capable of pleaſing the preſent 
A e. Milton, Algernoon Sydney, Lord Clarendon, and 
others ſucceeded and greatly improved the Style of 
Sir ; Francis. But it is to Dryden, Addiſon, Bolingbroke, 
Swift, Pope, ard other Writers of this Age, that we are 
indebted for the preſent Perfection of our Language, 
which is now arrived at a Degree of Eloquence and Pro- 
priety unknown to our Anceſtors, f e 
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RAMMAR is the Art of ſpeaking and writing a Lan- 
guage clearly, correctly, and with Propriety. 

This Art was ſtudied with much greater Attention b 
the Greeks and Romans than with us, among whom it 
is almoſt generally neglected. But ſurely if the Know- 
ledge of Language be valuable, the Apt which renders our Acceſs to 
that Knowledge eaſy, merits ſome Eſteem. And can any thing be 

more excellent than that which forms the moſt eſſential Bond of hu- 
man Society, being the only Means whereby we reciprocally com- 
municate our Sentiments to each other ? Quintilian had a very exalted 
Idea of Grammar, for, he ſays, it is neceſſary to Youth, agreeable 
to Age, a delightful Employment in Retirement, and of all Studies, is 
the only one that is attended with more Utility than it promiſes s. 

Grammar is generally divided into four Parts ; Orthography, Etymo- 
bgy, Syntax, * Proſody. | : 

Orthography teaches the Forms of Letters, and the Doctrine of Sylla- 

bication, or the Power and Sound of Letters, as combined into Sylla- 
bles, and theſe again into Words, in order to conſtitute a Sentence, of 
which any Treatiſe or Diſcourſe, either written or ſpoken, is collectively 
9 : this part of Grammar, in a more extenſive ſenſe, compre- 
| hends alſo the proper uſe of Points, or Punctuation. 
But, ſtrictly ſpeaking, orthography is the art of writing truly, or it is 
that part of grammar which teaches how to write down every word 
with the letters proper to repreſent it, Whereas when it rcfers to the 
art of true ſpeaking and giving rules for the due pronunciation of letters, 
it is called orthoepy. . | 

A letter is a particular Mark or Character of one ſimple Sound. 

The Engliſh alphabet conſiſts of twenty-ſix Letters, tho' it is com- 
monly ſaid to conſiſt only of twenty-four, becauſe i and j, as well as 2 
and v were anciently expreſſed by the ſame Character. But as theſe 
letters were always of different Powers, and have now different Forms, 
the number firſt mentioned may very juſty take Place. 

The Engliſh Alphabet is as follows: 


Roman Engliſp Bale I Old Engl 
Cap. and acl Cap. and Small. Cap. and Suan Pronounced 
A 4 | | a à or aa 

hs 

ſee 
dee 
ee 
| eff 
| jee 
aitch 
i, as eye 


el 


em 
en 
0 
Pee 
cue 
ar 
s | eſs 
tee 
u, as yew 
va, V conf. or ve 
double u 
ex 
| wy 
ed, commonly iz- 
zat, izzard, u- 
zard, or $s hard. 
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in all the northern mm, 


o 


There are feveral combinations of letters uſed by ptinters, and thence 


adopted in writing, as &, fl, N, A, Ib, ft, f, I. ii, N, , Ho N, toge- 


ther with & for and. 5 
But of all the ſmall conſonants in our alphabet, the only double form 


is 7 J; the former / being commonly uſed in the beginning and middle 


of words, and alſo in the above-· mention'd combinatiohs ; and the latter 
s only at their terminations. | | | | 

The letters are divided into wowels and conſonantt. A wowel is a letter 
which makes a complete ſound of itſelf, without the help or aſſiſtance of 
any other letter: Of theſe the number is generally five; as, a, e, i, o, ; 
tho* ſome by adding y make ſix vowels ; but it ſhould be remembered 
that i and y have the ſame power when vowels, tho? they are repreſented 
in a different form : It is uſual to put y inſtead of 7 at the end of words ; 
as, /by, fly, buy, fly, mortify, deſtiny ; and likewiſe before i, as in dying 
from die, plying from ply ; and in ſome other words, as plays, Hays, fays, 
eyes; but in moſt of the examples the y is retained, and only a variation 


happens in the inflection. In words derived from the Greek, and writ- 


ten in that language with  (upfilon) we always uſe y in Engliſh, as 
Hncraſy from ovmeacis, dynafly from Ivaria, ſymptomatical from Su- 
Topuarixe., Some will have y, when coming before a vowel, to be a 
conſonant ; as in yer and yes, and when following a conſonant to become 
a vowel, as thy, my, glorify. 42 | | 

Inſtead of u is frequently put ww after a vowel, in order to form a dip- 
thong or ſyllable conſiſting of two vowels, as eau, low, drew, and a 
tripthong or ſyllable of three, as view. 

A con/onant is a letter that cannot be ſounded of itſelf without the help 
a yowel either before or after it. Of conſonants, which are twenty in 


number, the four following are called Jiguid, I, n, n, r; and the other | 


ſixteen mute, of which 7, x, and 2, are called donble mute conſenants. 

A Hllable, or found pronounced in one breath, is compoſed of one or 
more letters; if it conſiſt of one only, that letter is always a vowel ; and 
the number of letters in a ſyllable never exceed ſeven or eight, as in 
breadth, ſtrength, &c. When a word conſiſts of one ſyllable onls, it is 
called a mone/yllable ; if it has two, a dif/yilable ; if three, a trifjyllable ; 
and if more, a pely/i/lable. 

All the vowels, When they end a ſyllable, are generally long, but 
otherwiſe ſhort. Y and w, when they are vowels, do not differ in 


| ſound from i and u, and in many inſt»nces they are promiſcuouſly uſed. 


But before we proceed farther, it will be neceſſary to conſider the dif- 
ferent ſounds of the vowels. | | | 


A is commonly reckoned to have three ſounds, namely, the lender, 


open and broad, and theſe are either ſhort or long. 

The ſlender or ſmall ſound is that properly belonging to the Engliſh 
language, being a middle ſound between the open a and the e, as in 
lad, fat, gad, /ad, mane, face, and in the words ending in ation. There 
is a ſimilar ſound in the French word pars and their e maſculine. 

A open is nearly the ſame with the @ of the Italians, as in rather, 
glaſs, contaminate, panſy, Nanſy. | | 

A broad or full reſembles the German a, and is prouounced like aa 
It has in Engliſh this ſound before /! in 
the end of a word, as pall, fall, all, ball, fall, and in the words de- 
rived from, or compounded of theſe, as almighty, falling. But in a“ 
the ſound is open, * 

This broad ſound of @ is retained from the ancient way of ſpelling it 
with au, as /au/t, mault, taulk for ſalt, malt, talk; and this method we 
ſill follow in Vault, baulk, paultry, and ſome other words. The Saxon 


| ſound of @ was probably the ſame with that ſtill 'uſed among the ruſtics 


in the provinces, particularly in the North, as maur, caun, haund, for 
man, Can, hand. | 

The a is either ſhort, approaching to the open a, as in grafs, /aſs; or 
long; which, when prolonged by e final, is always flender, as name, 
blame, blaze, phraſe, graze. 

E moſt frequently occurs in the Engliſh language, and is either long, 
having an acute and clear ſound, and is produced by e final; as in 
theme, ſeene, revive, here, thire, as if written with a double e; it is the 
ſame when preceded by i, as chief, reprieve ; or ſhort, as Nlier, mace- 
rate, den, fen, when, It is always ſhort before a double conſonant or 
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two conſonants, as ut, caurker, ſerpent, ſmill, ſnilling, bizrar, Extir- 
minate. | 

E is mute in the ends of words, as in make, hate, flate, except 1. In 
the article he, and in he, /be, be, me, we, or in proper names derived 
from the-Jearned languages, as Thifbe, Xanrippe, enelope.” 2. It is uſed 


to preſerve the quantity of the foregoing vowel, or to ſoften or modify 


the preceding conſonants c, g, or th; as in dunce, ledge, mortgage, 
breathe ; or elſe to lengthen the foregoing vowel, as ſtag, Hage, ban, 
bane, rag, rage, hug, huge. But not always, as in love, prove, I've, 
dive, or to diſtinguiſh v conſonant from u vowel, as have for hav. At 
the end of a wo it has a ſilent e added, as dewortee; or a, as tea; or 3, 
as Mar/halſey. E is obſcure in oxen, circle, holden, fire, open, lucre. Eg 
in the active participles before ing is left out; thus for /eave-ing we write 
leaving. But ſometimes, to avoid confuſion, the e might be retain. . 
as from the verb „inge write /inge-eth, fingeing to diſtinging them from 
ſingeth and ſinging. 

[he ſilent : in the ſingular is often ſounded in the plural, as page, pages, 
and the third perſon ſingular of verbs, as I rage, he rages. Yet in other 
nouns and verbs the ſyllable is not increaſed, as hide makes hides, and 
I Bide, he hides. | 7 2 | 

Moſt words now ending in conſonants had anciently an e, as head, 
was formerly written heads, pear, peare, holineſs, holineſſe, having pro- 
bably the force of the French e feminine, and forming a diſtinct ſylla- 
ble with its preceding conſonant, as appears from old books, where 
Falle is divided fal-le, dear, dea-re, flirength, ftreng-the : And perhaps in 
poetry this e was pronounced or quieſcent, as conveniency of quantity 
or rhime required. | 

{ is either long or ſhort. The long is pronounced like the Greek . or 


, as in confine, ſhine, line: it being always marked in monoſyllables by 


the e final, as g, gibe, rip, ſtripe, trip, tripe. There is alſo a mixed 
ſound of z, like ee, as in oblige, And if at any time the ſonnd of the 
ſhort 7 is to be lengthened, it is not always written with z, but com- 


| monly with ee, as feel, peel, ſeen, ſometimes with ie, as /hield, field. 
I before r has ſometimes the ſound of the ſhort 2, as firfl, bird, ſquirt, 


Hirt, flirt, No Engliſh word ends in 7, but either e is added, as nor/ee, 
greaſie, which was the old way of writing, but now y is commonly uſed, 
and the words written 245, grea/y. | 

It is particularly remarkable that the ſhort ſound of 7 is not the long 
one contracted, but a ſound entirely different. 

O has both a long and ſhort ſound : it is long in Hine, /one, condabing, 
and ſhort in flock, dull, condenſe, oblong. Sometimes the ſhort ſound of 
o is expreſſed the ſame as au or aw, and a long, as in folly, fond, where 
its ſound is the ſame with @ in /all and aw in fawn, only the laſt is 
Jong and the former ſhort ; and ſometimes it has the ſound of a cloſe or 


_ obſcure u, as come, done, /on, love; and women is pronounced wwimer. 


Few Engliſh words end in 0, except do, ge, bo, no, Jo, to, too, tavo, 


znto, into, the ſound of o at the end of words being generally expreſſed 


by ow, except in toe, foe, doe, roe. 
U is either ſhort, being pronounced with an obſcure ſound, as t, rib, 
bit, ciirſt, gun, decuſſation, or long by the addition of e final, and pro- 


nounced like the French #, with a ſmall or ſlender ſound, as mu/e, cure, 
lute, mute. It is moſtly lo 


in words of ſeveral ſyllables, as chriout, 
anion, ſecarity : But in ſome it is obſcure, as in venture, nature, adwen- 
ture: And its ſound is rather acute than long, in brute, flute, and it is 
quieſcent in guard, guinea, &c. I i 

No Engliſh words end with u, except 2hou, you, the ſound of x being 
commonly expreſſed by ue or ew, as ague, true, new, few, nephew, 
&c. L is followed by e in virtue, but the e is quieſcent, _ 


U at the end of words, in imitation of the French, is ſometimes mute, 


as rogue, harrangue. 
EE Poetics the place of i, particularly at the end of words, as dy ; be- 


fore 1, as Hing, and in derivatives, where it was part of a dipthong in 


the primitive, as /ay, layer, play, plays. Before a vowel y is a conſo- 
nant, as yer, yes; but when it follows a conſonant it is a vowel, as fy, 
My, chy . | | | 

* general it is to be obſerved, that all ſingle vowels are ſhort, where 


only a ſingle conſonant comes after them in the ſame ſyllable, as far, 


1 ſet, fit, ſot, put; and they have a long ſound when e is added at the end 
of a word after a ſingle conſonant, as pate, fince, hence, note, cure. 


A vowel in the beginning or middle of polyſyllables before two conſo- 
nants, is ſhort, as opportumty, conf ormity. 1 | 


Of the DipTHONGS or DouBLE VOWELS. 


A dipthong is the union or coalition of two vowels into one and the 
ſame ſyllable ; and theſe are commonly divided into proper and impro- 
per: The proper (fo called from both the vowels being ſounded in them) 
are a Or aj, au Or aw, ee, oi or oy, ou or ow. But when a proper 
dipthong loſes its natural ſound and changes to any other ſimple ſound 
of ſome one ſingle vowel, it becomes an improper dipthong : Except 
where ou ſounds like oo, as in could, ſoould, would : For oo is likewiſe a 
proper dipthong. STS 

The improper dipthongs are ea, eo, ov, ie, oa, ui, and oe. In theſe 
the ſound of only one of the vowels is heard, and in moſt of them that of 
the firſt yowel. Tho' it is very likely that both the vowels were for- 
merly pronounced. | | 
Ai or ay, as in plain, twain, day, is ſounded only like the long and 
{lender a, not differing in the pronunciation from p/ane, wane, 

Hi is written in the beginning and middle of words, but ay always at 


the end, except in aye. 


Au or aw has the ſound of @ broad or à German, that of av being at 


preſent quite ſuppreſled, as all is pronounced aul, aao; call, caul, cawl; 
4 always ends a word, but az not. | | 

Ae found in Latin words not quite naturalized, being no Engliſh dip- 
thong, is written with a ſingle e, as Cæſar, Ceſar; AEncas, Encas. 

Ea is pronounced like e long, as near, or ee, as dear: thus met and 


meat, ſet and ſeat, &c. have no difference in ſound, only the vowel in 


the former is ſhort, and the latter is long. 
Ee or ie are ſounded like # long or 7 Cole as receive, friend, grieve, 
leeh, agree. f 
Eu or ew ſounds like long and ſoft, or like ai or a long in reign, 
feign, eight, Eau in beauty and its derivatives have only Go ſound 
Eo in zeoman is ſounded like e ſhort, and in people like ee 
Je is ſounded as ee, as ſhield, except friend, which is pronounced 


friend. 


YA Comppndious GR ANR Fs 


Teu and ieww in lieu and view are ſounded as the open 2. 

Oa is ſounded like o long, as in boat, groan, goat. 

Oe in the beginning of words, derived from the Greek, not being an 
Engliſh dipthong and ſounding like e long, might be neglected, as oeco- 
nomy, and inſtead of it economy uſed. But oe at the end of words of an 

Engliſh original being a kind of improper dipthong, as in zoe, for, ace, 
the e is ſilent, and the o made long. | 

Os has its natural ſound, as in gd, food, like long e in door, floor, 
but like long u in food, blood. : 

Oi or ey are 1 apy by the open and clear e, but ſhort, and y, as in 
noiſe, boys, and like i long in join, anoint. Oi is uſed in the beginning 
and middle of words, oy at the end. Ozin oil, toil, noiſome, 275 uni- 
ting the ſounds of the two letters as far as can be without deſtroying 
them, approaches the neareſt of any coalition in our language to the 
proper notion of a dipthong. | 
On or ow has the ſound of the Italian 2, as our, power ; the ſound of 
o long, as in ſoul, Beau. Theſe different ſounds are uſed to diſtingui 

different Significations, as bow, an inſtrament to ſhgot with; bow, a 
hepding of the head; /pw, 10 ſcatter ſeed on the ground, and „av, a 
female hog. Ou is ſounded like o ſoft in court, like o ſhort in congh, 
like z cloſe in could or # open in ro»gh, tough. Ou is uſcd in the laſt 
ſyllable of words in Latin ending in or, and in French in ear, as honor, 

oneur, honour, the our being neceſſarily to be retained, as neither the or 
nor ur gives the ſound, it being a compoſition of both, _ 


Of Consonanrts. 


There is no great Difficulty in pronouncing the Conſonants, they hav- 
ing the ſame Sound with us, for the moſt Part, as among other Na- 
ti0ns. | "Te | 

Conſonants are divided into Mutes and $i-mi-vewels, or Half-Vowels, 
four of the latter Diviſion being called Liguids.. | 

A Mute is a Letter which makes no Sound without a Vowel added to 
it; and theſe are, 6b, c, d, g. p, 9. b, x. 

A Semi. Vowel is a Letter which makes an imperfect Sound without 
ſome Vowel added, as /, h, I, u, n, r, /, x. | ; 

A Liquid is a Letter, Part of whoſe Sound is loſt in another Conſo- 
nant joined with it; and theſe are J, n, u, r. WW | 

has one unvariable ſound, | & 
It is mute in abt, debtor, climb, womb, dumb, !amb : And is uſed 
before / and r, as blind, briage. | 5 

C, before e, i, and y, or before () an Apoſtrophe, denoting the 
Abſence of e, has the ſoft Sound of /, as civil, celebrate, cypber, grac'd 
for graced, When before @, o, u, /, or r, its found is hard like 4, as 
cawvl, college, cuily, clean, cram. 2 | | 

If c has any where a ſofter ſound, as in the End of a Syllable or be- 
fore a Conſonant, or the Vowels 2, o, u, the filent e is added to render 
the Sound ſofter, as prance, advancement, forceable. | 

C might very well be omitted, as one of its Sounds might be ſupplied 
by /, and the other by I, but the Etymology of Words could not be fo 
well preſerved ; as place from the French, clement from the Latin. In 
Words ending with cd, as fick, block, which were anciently written 
ficke, blocke, the c is quieſcent. | | 

Ch is ſounded like %, as church, chin, chub ; in words derived from 
the Greek or other Languages, like &, as chemift, Malachi, Archeſilaus; 
arch is ſounded ark before a vowel, as archange/, and with the uſual 
ſound when before a conſonant, as archdracon. In ſome Words derived 
from the French, like , as chaiſe, machine, chagrin, chevalier, chi- 
canery. | : | 

D has an unvaried ſound, as in diamond, dy, did; and it is uſed be- 
fore r, as drain, drub, drum; and before av, as dwell, = 

F, tho' reckoned among the ſ{emi-yowels has the quality of a mute 
that it may be conveniently ſounded before a liquid, as fam, frame; it 
has an uniform ſound, except in gf it is ſometimes pronounced nearly 


as ov, 

G has a hard ſound, as in go, gum, gull; and a ſoft ſound, as in gem, 
giant. At the end of a word it is always hard, as fling, fling, cling, 
ſing, ſong ; and before i, as give, except in giant, gigantic, gibe, ging 
ginger, and ſome others. Before e and : the ſound is generally unceriain ; 

efore e it is ſoft, as gem, genealogy, generation, except gear, geeſe, ge wo- 
gaw, get, gold, and the derivatives from words ending ip g, as flinging, 
ſinging, ſtronger ; and generally before er at the end of words, as finger, 
clinger. It is mute before », as foreign, fign, deſign, gnaſh. & is uſed 
before 5, J. r, as plough, gleam, 2 Gh, beginning a word, has the 
ſound of hard g, as gh, ghoſtly ; in the middle, and ſometimes at the 
erd it is quieſcent, as though, through, height, dight, fought, fought, 
pronounced as tho, thro, heit, dite, ſoute, foute. At the end it has 
often the ſound of /, as laugb, whence laughter has the ſame ſound, 
cough, ſlough, tough, enough, Gh was no doubt in the original pronun- 
ciation a conſonant deeply guttural, a ſound ſtill uſed among the Scots, 
and in the northern dialects, | 

H, is a note of aſpiration which ſhows that the following vowel is to 
be ſtrongly pronounced, as hand, ham, hung, head. 

It ſeldom begins any but the firſt ſyllable, and is always ſounded with 
a full emiſſion of the breath, except in Haller, honeſt, humble, beir, herb, 
henour, and their derivaties. It is fometimes at the end of words, but 
moſt quieſcent, as though, length. f 

J, conſonant, has an uniform fqund like the ſoft g, and therefore is 
a letter which might very well be ſpared, were it not for etymology, 
as jejune, jocund, ejaculation, joy, &c. | 

* has the ſound of hard c, and is uſed before e and i, where, ac- 
cording to the analogy of the Engliſh, c would be ſoft, as en, Airs, keep, 
ſeptic, and not ſceptich. It is uſed before u, but entirely quieſcent, as 
knob; knell, knot. & is never doubled, but c is uſed before it to ſhorten 
the vowel by a double conſonant, as knock, fickle, prichle. 

L, has the ſame ſound as in other languages. It is cuſtomary to 
double the / at the end of monoſyllables only, as , full, dull, will, 
which words having been originally written with an e at the end, as 
ſoon as that grew quieſcent and was afterwards omitted, the double / 
was kept to give force to the preceding vowel ; in words of more ſyl- 
lables than one there is commonly uſed but a ſingle / at the end, as devil, 
evil, civil, L is ſometimes quieſcent, as in ca/f, calves, half, halves, 
ſhould, would, could, pſalm, talk, falcon, ſalmon, palm. It is placed 

after moſt of the conſonants in the beginning of words and ſyllables, as 
black, glance, gloom, glare, able, addle, eagle; but before none, Its 
ſound is clear in 4be/, repel, compel; but aug iu words ending in le, 
being 


ein pronounced like a weak el, the e being almoſt mute, as puddle, ap- 
— Tue Saxons ſometimes put the aſpiration + before the 1, as hlap, 
bread or loaf. | ; 
M, has always the ſame ſound, as money, men, megrim, matigy ; it 
ſuffers no conſonants after it in the beginning of words or ſyllables, un- 
leſs in ſome of Greek Go as amneſty, mnemoſyne, nor after any ex- 
cept in the like caſe. The ſound of » after it is not heard in autumn, 
. 1. 
fo NV, has an uniform ſound, as name, men, manger. It has no con- 
ſonant immediately after in the beginning of words and ſyllables, nor 
any before it but g, k, and /, as gnaw, knowledge, ſnake, It is ſome- 
times quieſcent after n, and were it not for etymology might be omitted 
in condemn, hymn, ſolemn. ; . | 
P, has always the ſame uniform ſound, confounded by the Welſh 
and Germans with B. It is not ſounded in alm, prolomy, pſeudo, pro- 
Fes pſychology, ptiſan, and between m2 and 7, as tempt, contempt. 
Ph is uſed for F in words of Greek original, as phlebotomy, philoſopher, 
_ Philander. 295 | | 
2, as in other languages, is always followed by u, which the Saxons 
very well expreſſed by cp (cav) as guaſh, queen, quench, quote, jonguil. 
It never ends any Engliſh words. 8 
9s, in words derived from the French, is ſounded like &, as r:/que, 
conquer, liquor, and is never followed by u. | | 
has the ſame rough ſound as in other tongues, Sometimes in 
Saxon the h uſed to be put before it at the beginning of words. It is 
_ aſpirated by writing 5 after it in Greek words to anſwer their g, as in 
rbapſedy, rhyme, rhetorick, rheum, myrrh. 5 | 
Ke, at the end of ſome words derived from the Latin or French is 
pronounced like a weak er, as ſceptre, theatre, luftre. | 
S, has a hifling ſound, as concuſſion, ſteed, ſymbol ; but is ſomewhat 
variable, having at the end of words a grofler ſound, like that of æ, as 
# zres, ſeas, bees, flies; a ſtrong ſound in yes, this, us, thus ; like x before 
ion, if a vowel goes before it, as izwvaſton, deluſion ; and like / if it fol- 
| lows a conſonant, as wy It ſounds like z before e final and mute, 
as conciſe, and befort y final, as drowſy; alſo in wiſfom, d.ſire, priſon, 
preſent, caſement, damſel. 
A word ſeldom ends in a fingle s except the third perſon ſingular of 
verbs, as plows, ſows, and the plural of nouns, as places, treſſes, careſſes; 
the pronouns this, his, ours, yours, us, the adverb thus ; the end bein 
always in /+, as purſe; or /, as glaſs, paſs, laſs, beſs, which had an- 
ciently an e final. 55 | 
$ may be ſounded before all conſonants excepting x and x, in which 
it is virtually contained, the former being only 4s, and the latter „i, or a 
hard 7. And thus it holds in all languages, as well as in the Engliſh. 
S £8 is not ſounded in viſcount, ie, land, demeſne, | 
FT, has its proper ſound in moſt words beginning and ending with it, 
as ten, hot; when it comes before i followed by another vowel it is 
ſounded like /, as in nation, expatiate, contemplation, except / precedes 
it, as in gue/tion, and likewiſe in dexivatives from words ending in y as 
pithy, pithier, mighty, mightier. 
J has nearly the ſoft ſound of d, in thus, whether, then, thence, and 
there, with their compounds and derivatives, as that, theſe, thou, thee, 
thy, thine, their, this, them, though, and in all words where 75 comes 
between vowels, as rather, gather, and between r and à vowel, as 
murther, burthen. Th has a hard ſound nearly approaching to that of 
T, as in think, thick, thunder, faith, faithful. To ſoften it at the end 
of a word a filent e is added, as cloath, cloathe, breath, breathe. | 
V, is nearly ſimilar with F with regard to ſound, as in weer, vile, wile- 
neſs. Theſe two letters in the Iſlandic alphabet, being only diſtinguiſh'd 
by a dot or diacritical point over v. | | 
That F and d have a near affinity appears pretty probable, becauſe 
calf in the ſingular eaſily paſſes into calves in the plural,  #nife into 
Ani ves, wife into wives, wolf into waives, F is placed before all 
vowels but no conſonants, as value, vengeance, virtue, vote, vulture, 


e. | 
Ps. which in dipthongs is often an undoubted vowel, is a conſonant, 
as appears from its following a vowel without any hiatus, or difficulty 
of utterance, as holy word, wwily world. Wh, in Engliſh, has a pecular 
ſound, which in Saxon was better expreſſed b „ as why, avhat, 
whale, Os ewhiting. In whoſe and ao e it is ſounded like a 
ſimple 5. 5 
It ſtands before all vowels except à, and is ſounded at the end of 
bet hive 1; it precedes » in aurath, and follows / in fewear, as alſo th 
in thwart, 


X begins no- word in Engliſh, and few of thoſe derived from the 


learned languages, as Kantippe ; it has the ſound of 47, as axle, excom- Pe 


municate. 

Y, when following a conſonant is a vowel, as forty ; when it pre- 
cedes a yowel or dipthong it is a conſonant, as ye, young, youth, 
It may be obſerved of y, as has been already of au, ths it follows a 
vowel without any hiatus, as fringy yarn, chilly year, 

Z begins no Engliſh word, it ſounds as its name, izzard, or / hard, 
imports, like an / utter d with a cloſe compreſſion of the palate by the 
tongue, as puzzle, freeze, guzzle, | | 


Of SPELLING, er the DrivistoN of SYLLABLES. 


Spelling is the dividing of words into convenient parts, in order to 
ſhew their true pronunciation either in reading or writing. 

The chief rules for ſpelling aright are, 1. To put as many letters to 
one ſyllable as make a diſtin ſound of the word you would prenounce. 


2. When a conſonant is betwixt two vowels it ſhould be joined to the 


latter, except before'x, which is always joined to the preceding vowel. 
3- When two conſonants of the ſame kind come together in the middle 
of a word, to put one of them to the former and the other to the latter 
ſyllable. 4. When two vowels come together in the middle of a word 
1 are diſtinctly pronounced, they muſt be divided into diſtinct 
yllables. | 
As to the writing of words, it is to be obſerved, 1. That capital or 
large letters are only uſed in the beginning of words. 2. At the be- 
inning of any writing, after a period or full ſtop, when a new ſentence 
gins, and at the beginning of every verſe in poetry, or in the Bible. 
3. At the beginning of all proper names; as of men, women, coun- 
tries, cities, rivers, and the like. 4. At the beginning of any word of 
ſpecial note, as God, King, &c. And laſtly, the perſonal pronoun / 
muſt always be a capital letter. | SIR 


/ the Encitstt Tonus. 


xt 


The marks more ſtrictly relating to 5 raphy or the right writin 
of words, are a hyphen (-) which ſerves to denote * the parting 4 
ſylables, or, to ſhew that two words are compounded or joined into one, 
as touſe-breaker. | . | | 


The next is an apofirophe () when one or more letters are left out 
for the quicker pronunciation, as 7'/ for I will. 


A caret, or mark of induction () is uſed when a letter, ſyllable or 
word happens to be left out, in order to ſhew where it is to come in. 
An afteriſm (] direQs to ſome remark in the Margin or at the bot- 


tom of the page, and on occaſion it is uſed to denote that ſomething is 
wanting. 


An inder 


() ſhows the paſſage to which it points to be very re- 
markable. | 


An obeliſt (+) is uſed on the like occaſion as the index. 

A ſection (F denotes the ſubdiviſion ef a chapter into leſſer parts. 

A paragraph (A) denotes what is contained in a ſentence or period. 

quotation (]) or (+) double comma's or a ſingle one reverſed, at 
the beginning of a line denotes that paſſage to be quoted or tranſcribed 
from ſome author in his own words, 

The chief points, pauſes or ſtops in a ſentence for diſtinguiſhing the 
ſenſe, are a comma (,) a ſemicolon (;) a colon (:) and a petiod or full 
ſtop (.) A parentheſis, or mark for the diſtinction of ſuch an additional 
part of a ſentence as is not neceſſary to perfect the ſenſe, marked thus (). 
A parathefis is for diſtinction of ſuch words as are added by way of ex- 
plication, they are alſo often put betwixt brackets marked thus [J. A 
point of interrogation or eroteſis denotes a queſtion put, and is marked 
thus (?). A point of admiration or ecphoneſis is marked in this man- 
ner (I). An emphaſis ſhows wherein the force of the ſenſe more pecu- 
_ conſiſts, and was formerly expreſſed in Italicks or different cha- 

ers. 2 

Several abbreviations, or words made ſhort, are uſed for expeditious 
writing, after which a point (.) is always to be written. But theſe con- 
tractions had better not be too much uſed, in order to prevent confuſion. 

To denote the diverſity of our thoughts in any language, ſeveral 
ſorts of words are required, and theſe are reckoned eight, which by 
the grammarians are called the eight parts of ſpeech, namely, noun, po- 
noun, verb, participle, adverb, conjunction, prepoſition, interjection. 

But we muſt firſt treat of theſe little words called articles, which in the 


g Engliſh language are certain kinds of limitations prefixed to nouns, 


and theſe are two, wiz. an or a, and rhe. 

An is the original article, being the Saxon an or zn, one, and the 
ſame as ein in the German and az in the French; an being uſed before 
a vowel, and the cut off when it comes before a conſonant. 

An, before the filent +, is till uſed, as an heneft lad, an herb; but 
otherwiſe a, as a horſe, a holy man. | | * 

An, and a, have an indefinite ſenſe, ſignifying one with regard to 
more; as, this is a good horſe, that is to ſay, one among the hor 
that are good; he was deſtroyed by à lien, that is, ſome lion; t 
country might be overrun aud ravaged by an army, that is, any army. 

Where @ and az are uſed in the ſingular, there is no article in the 
plural, as theſe are good horſes, , © | | 
The, has a definite and particular ſignification. As, he giveth food 
to the hungry, and cioathing to the naked; that is, to thoſe beings that 
are hungry, and for their ule hat are naked. a 
The is uſed both in the ſingular and plural, as the far, the flare, 
Yet proper names are uſed without any articles, as Rolert, London, 


James. Likewiſe names in the abſtract, as darkneſs, love, hatred. And 


laſtly, words in which the mere exiſtence of any thing is implied; as, 
this is not wine, but brandy. | 
Of Novns. 
Nouns are either ſabſlanti ves or adjefives. | 5 
p A ſulſtantive is the name of the thing itſelf, as man, horſe, houſe, dog, 
ook, &c. | | 
An adje&ive is a word expreſſing the particular qualities or properties 
of that ito, as good, bad, prudent, filly, great, A, Kc. ee | 
Thus to find which are Jubſtantives and which are adjedives, if I ſay, 
I ſee a nan, a horſe, or a heuſe, the ſenſe is full and intelligible ; but if 
I ſay, I ſee a good, a bad, or a prudent, we do not underſtand the mean- 
ing; ſo that a /ub/antive muſt be put to every adje&ve, without which 
it cannot make ſenſe; as, I fee a good man, a bad man, or a prudent 


man. 
Nouns ſubſtantive are divided into proper and common. A proper 
ſubſtantive is a word which belongs to ſome individual, or particular 
rſon or thing of that kind, as John, Mary, Great-Britain, Thames, 
Bedfordſbire, Lebanon, Bucephalus, Triton, Ship, &c. A ſubſtantiae 
common, is a word which belongs to all of that kind, as man, her/e, 


cov, dog, kingdom, river, mountain. | 


The nouns in the Engliſh language are not expreſſed by any inflexion 


_ of caſes or terminations, but, as in moſt European languages, by pre» 


poſitions, unleſs our nouns may be ſaid to have a genitive caſe. 


Singular Number. 
Nom. Dominus, à Lord, the Lord. 
Gen. Domini, of -a Lord, of the Lord; a Lord's or the Lord's. 
Dat. Domino, to a Lord, to the Lord. | 
Acc. Dominum, a Lord, the Lord, | 
Voc. Domine, Lord, O Lord. | 
Abl. Domino, from, with, or by a Lord, with or by the Lord, 


Plural Number. 


Nom. Domini, Lords, the Lords. 

Gen. Dominorum, of Lords, of the Lords. 

Dat. Dominis, to Lords, to the Lords. 

Acc. Domines, Lords, the Lords. 
Voc. Domini, Lords, O Lords. 8 a 
1 Dominic, from, with, Or by Lords; from, with, or by the 
So that our Engliſh nouns are only declined 


Singular, , 
Lords, ger. Lords 
Servants, gen, Servants, 


Lord, gen. Lord's 
Servant, gen. Servants 
Theſe genitives are now commonly written with an elifion, as lords. 


{ervant's, as if a contraction of his, ber's, or its. But this will not ſabye all 
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Avi A Compendious GRAMMAR 


the difficulty; for that eliſive method is not only uſed in nouns of the 


maſculine gender (for which it might anſwer very well, as being 


contracted from his) but it is put to feminine nouns, as, Mary's love; 
and collective nonus, as the people's rage, the army's courage: and we 
alſo ſay, the river's rapidity, the fun's warmth, and the night's damp 3 
in which laſt inſtances indeed his may very well be underſtood, he and his 
having formerly been uſed in neuters where it and its are now applied. 
Yet the true reaſon for this termination of nouns in the forming of the 
nitives and plurals, ſeems to be borrowed from our old writers, for in 
Both Chaucer and Spenſer we meet with it ; as, in the former, Godd'is 
for God's, knit'is for knights, and epi: for lips; and in the latter, /eavis 
for leaves : and this is apparently taken from ſome of the Saxon declen- 
ſions, as in pm1S, a ſmith; ger. pmiSep, of a ſmith ; plur. Tmiðey, 
or pmiSap, ſmiths., ; 
umbers are divided into the ſingular and plural: the ſingular is uſed 
when we ſpeak but of one perſon or thing, as @ man, a. woman, a houſe, 


the body, the hand: and the plural when of more than one, as men, 


feireets, houſes, bodies, hands, | 8 
The plural is commonly made by adding s to the ſingular; as, head, 
heads; hand, hands ; body, bodies; or es where 5 could not otherwiſe be 


| ſounded, as in words ang in ch, f, 95 K* ; as, thurch, churches ; 


buſh, buſbes; glaſs, glaſſes; box, boxes. 
plural are alike. ' ; 
It ſhould be obſerved, that when the ranger? is made by putting - to 
the /ingular, they have both the ſame number of ſyllables, as toy, mother, 
and toys, mothers. But if the /ngular ends in ſe, xe, ce, or ge ſoft, the 
plural makes another ſyllable, as horſe, loxenge furze ; horſes, lozenges 
furzes. A few words make the plural in n, as oxen, men, women ; and 
anciently eye and Sen, for eyes and foes, and favine contracted from 
ſowwen. | 


Words ending in F and fe make the plural by changing it into wes, 


that the genitive /ngu/ar and 


as calf, calves; wife, wives ; except hoof, roof, grief, handkerchief, 


&c. and generally words ending in , which make the plural by adding 
5s, Nouns ending in y change it into ies in the plural. 


 _ Irregvlar p/urals, are dice, lice, mice, geeſe, feet, teeth, pence, from 
die, louſe, mouſe, gooſe, foot, tooth, and penny; and brethren and children, 


from brother and child; tho we alſo ſay brothers. 

Plural; that end in: have no genitive, but we ſay womens forb/es, and 
mens wits, Some words are uſed alike in both numbers, as Heep, 
horſe, foot, &c. and ſome words have no fingular, as bellows, ſciſſars, 
thanks, tongs ; and ſome again have no plural, as proper names, thoſe 


of moſt herbs, and of ſeveral ſorts of corn, except bear and pea, which 


make beans and peaſe: ſo bread, wine, beer, ale, honey, milk, and 
butter, want the plural; and ſome of theſe, when they ſignify ſeveral 
ſorts, are uſed in the plural, as wines, oils, &c, 4 | 
In Engliſh, to expreſs gender or diſtinction of ſexes, it is done by 
different words, as king, queen, lad, laſs, by adding an adjective to the 
word, as a male-child, a female-child; by adding another ſubſtantive to 
the word, as man-ſervant, maid-ſervant : and ſometimes the female ſex 
is diſtinguiſhed from the male by the termination 2/5, as actor, acres ; 
lion, lioneſs ; and two words in ix, as adminiſftratrix, executrix. 

When we ſpeak of the male ſex we uſe he, when of the female „e; 


but when we ſpeak of a thing that is neither of the male nor female 


ſex, it. 


Of ApJjzcrTives. 


An adjjective, or a word expreſſing ſome particular qualities of any 
thing, is in the Engliſh language, indeclinable; having neither caſe, 
gender, nor number and added to ſubſtantives in all relations without 
any variation, as a fine day, fine days, &c. 


The Compariſon of ADJECTIVES. 


There are three degrees of compariſon, viz. 1. The poſitive, de- 
noting a thing to be fimply ſuch, as /of? wool. 2. The comparative, 
which ſigniſies that a thing is more ſo and fo than another, as /o/ter or 


more /of? wool; and 3. The ſuperlative, denoting the thing to be moſt 


ſo, as the /o/te/? or moi foft wool. 


The comparative degree is formed generally by adding er to the 


fohtive, and the ſuperlative by adding eft, as fair, fairer, faireſt. 
Some words are irregularly compared, as good, better, beſt; bad 
worſe, worſt, &c. Some comparatives form a ſuperlative by addin 
moſt, as upper, uppermoſt ; former, formoſt : and moſt is ſometimes added 
to a ſubſtantive, as aoribmaſt, topmoſt, Many adjectives are only com- 
pared by more and moff, as wirtuous, more virtuous, moſt virtuous, And 
all adjectives that have . f comparatives and ſuperlatives may alſo 
be compared by more and moſt, as fine, finer, or more fine; fineſt, or 


moſt fine : yet in theſe the comparative more is oftener uſed, than the 


Ko he moſt. | "of | 
onoſyllables are commonly compared: polyſyllables are ſeldom 


otherwiſe compared than by more and maſt, as miſerable, more miſerable, 


moft miſerable. 
But agjeives, derived from the Latin, and ending in ain, ive, cal, 


al, en, ly, leſs, ry, able, ing, iſh, eſt, ous, ant, ent, ible, ed, id, ful, 


ay, hy, ky, my, ny, fy, ry, form or make the comparative by more and 
the ſuperlative by mo/? ; except able and handſome, which are alſo regu- 
larly compared. | | 


Some adjectives cannot be compared, as not admitting of any in- 


creaſe in their ſigniſication; as ſuch, all, one. Theſe want the compa- 


rative degree, -middle, .middlemsſt, very, veryeſt. Some comparatives and 
Juperlatives are formed from prepoſitions ; from fore comes former, fore- 


moſt, and fir, as if fort; from neath (obſolete) neather, neathermoſt ; 
from hind, hinder, hindermeſt ; from late, later, latter, lateſt ; from 


moe, anciently uſed, more, moft, as if mo'r, mo'ſt, 

It ſhould, however, be obſerved, that ſome comparatives and ſuper - 
latives are found formed in good writers, particularly Milton, without 
any regard to the preceding rules, 

The termination 25, may in ſome meaſure be accounted a degree of 


compariſon, as denoting ſome diminution of the ſignification below the 


poſiti ve, as white, aubitiſb, and is ſeldom added but to words expreſſin 
ſenſible qualities, and ſeldom to words of above one ſyllable; nor is it 
hardly ever uſed in the ſolemn or ſublime ſty le. | 


Of Pronouns. 


A pronoun is a word put or uſed for a noun ſubſtantive; * 

The Engliſh pronouns are, I, thou, be, with their plurals ave, ye, 
they, it, abo, which, what, whether, whoſoever, whatſoever, my, 
mine, our, ours, thy, thine, your, yours, his, her, hers, their, theirs, 
this, that, other, another, the ſame. 

And theſe are perſonal, poſefioe, relative, demonſtrative, and inter- 
rogative. 5 

Perſonal prenouns, ſo called as compriſing àll the heads of our dif. 
courſe, are of the firſt perſon, and thus irregularly inflected. 

Sing. Plur. 
Nomin. I We. 


Accuſ. and) 
other ob- Me Us. 
lique caſes, | | 
Of the ſecond perſon 
Sing. Plur. | 
Nomin, Thou + { , 
| Oblique caſes, Thee You. | | 
You is generally in modern writers and in the language of ceremony 
uſed for ye, where the ſecond perſon plural is uſed for the ſecond perſon fin- 


gular ; as, you are my father: your and yours for thy and thine, When 
we ſpeak emphatically or ſolemnly we uſe Thu. | 
Of the third perſon. 

Plur. | 

Nomin, e They I 5-00 

Oblique caſes, Hi Them F *PP lied to maſculines. 

Nomin. They AP 
| Oblique caſes | Them © to feminines. 

Nomin. | They Wy 

Oblique caſes, | Them ö to neuters or things. 

Anciently for it was uſed he, and for its, bis. | | | 
The poſſefive pronouns of the firſt perſon are, y, mine, our, ours; of 
the 2d. thy, thine, you, yours ; of the zd. from he, his; from ſhe, her, 
and hers ; and in the plural, their, theirs, for both ſexes, 

Our, ours, yours, hers, theirs, are uſed when the ſubſtantive preceding 
is ſeperated by a verb; as, theſe are our lands; theſe lands are yours and 
not ours ; theſe gowns are hers, and thoſe are theirs: and notwithſtand- 
ing their ſeeming plural termination, they are equally applied to ſingular 
and plural ſubſtantives. . | 

Mine and thine were formerly uſed before a vowel ; as, mine or thine 
agreeable landlady: and which, tho' now diſuſed in proſe, might be Kill 
properly retained in poetry, They are uſed as ours and yours when re- 
ferred to a ſubſtantive preceding. 5 we 

Poſſefſi ve pronouns are, their and theirs, of it, and conſequently ap- 
plied to things. | 


Ec 


Relative pronouns are, who, which, what, whether, whoſoever, what - 


foever. | CET bh 
Sing. and Plur. Sing. and Plur, 
Vomin, Who  MNemin, Which, 

Gen. Whoſe Gen. Of which, or whoſe. 

Obl. caſ. Whom O81. caſ. Which. 

Who is now uſed in relation to perſons, aich to things; but anciently 
they were confounded : why/e ſeems rather the , than the regular 
genitive of aich. . | 

Which, when uſed in aſking a queſtion, is an interrogative pronoun ; 
as, which is the houſe ? 5 
Whether is an interrogative pronoun, uſed in the nom. and acca/. withou 
a plural, commonly applied to one of two. Whether of the apples will 
you have ? But this is now almoſt obſolete. . 
What, relative or interrogative, is invariable. 
Wheſoever and whatſoever, being compounds of awho, what and 
ſerver, are inſſected like their primitives. | 
Sing. Plur, 
This Theſe 5 
That Thoſe without variation, and applied to perſons and 
Other Others things. | 5 | 
Whether | 
Others, is only uſed when referred to a ſubſtantive preceding ; as, I 
have not ſent Milton's poems; but other,. 
Another, being a compound of an and other, hath no plural. 
Here, there, and wwbere, joined with in, of, by, after, with, upon, 
and ſignifying with this, in that, &c. have the import of pronouns. 
Therefore and wherefore, properly there for and where for, are con- 
junctions, and ſtill retained. The reſt ſeem to be going into diſuſe, 
tho' they are proper and analagous. They are referred both to ſingu- 
lar and plural antecedents. | 
Oaun and /elF are only. uſed in conjunction with pronouns. Own is 

added to poſſeſſives, both ſingular and plural, emphatically, and im- 

plying ſome kind of oppoſition ; as, my own ſon; your «wn pleaſures ; 

done with their own hands. | | 

Self, in the plural ſelves, is added to poſſeſſive pronouns, and ſome- 
times to perſonal ; and then, like own, it expreſſes oppoſition, or is em- 
phatical ; as, thou didſt this he: or it makes a reciprocal pronoun; 
as, we plague ozr/e/ves with anxiety. Dr. Wallis juſtly obſerves, that 
himſelf, itſelf, themſelves, are corrupted from bis ſelf, it ſelf, their ſelves ; 
as, he went himſelf; where „ Morn be a nominative, and not an 
accuſative : for when own comes between, we ſay, his own ſelf, its own 
ſelf, their own ſelves. | 


Of the VERB. 


A werb is a word denoting exiſtence, action, or paſſion. Thoſe verbs 
which ſignify being or exiſtence may be called /ub/fartive or efſential, 
as I am : thoſe ſignify ing action are called afive verbs, as I love; and 
thoſe implying condition or habit, neuter verbs, as I faint, Thoſe that 
denote ſuffering, are called paſive verbs; but ſtrictly ſpeaking, we have 
none of theſe in Engliſh ; that which we have being tormed by joining 
the participle preterite to the ſubſtantive verb, as J am loved. * 

0 


tear? &c. Vet do is uſed only in the ſimple tenſes. 


17 


' The tenſes, or times relating to a thing in act of performing, done or 
not done, are three; namely, 1. The pre/ent time; 2. The preter, or 
ſt time; and 3. The future time. IN 
Engliſh verbs. have only two tenſes inflected in their terminations, 
the preſent and ſimple preterite : the other tenſes are compounded of the 
auxiliary verbs, have, Hall, æuill, let, may, can, and the infinitive of 
the active or neuter verb. | 

The perſons are three in both numbers; J, thou, or you, he or ſbe, 
for the fingular; we, ye or you, and they, for the plural, and are placed 
before the verbs; as, I teach, they teach; or in the 3d perſon by any 
other ſubſtantives, as John teaches, the maſters teach. 

Moods in verbs are their different terminations, to expreſs the manner 
of their ſignifying the exiſtence, doing or ſuffering of any thing. The 
Latins have four moods, v/z. 1. Ihe indicative, which declares, as 
1 love. 2. The imperative, which commands, as let me love. 3. The 
conjunctive, which depends upon ſome other verb in the ſame ſentence 
with ſome conjunction between, as he is to blame if he did fo. 4. The 
infinitive is aſed in a large undertermined ſenſe, as 1 love. 

In Engliſh there are properly no moods, the verb being without any 
diverſity of termination, tho! it is otherwiſe in the Latin, theſe being 
expreſſed by the help of auxiliary verbs: for the poſſibility of a thing is 
expreſſed by can or could ; the liberty of doing a thing, by may or might ; 
the inclination of the will, by w/ or wwox/d; and the neceſſity of doing 
a thing, by muft or ought, ſhall or ſhould. | pe 

In Engliſh there is no change made of the verb, except in the 2d 
perſon ſingular of the preſent tenſe ; and 2d perſon _— of the pre- 
rerite Ber ; as, thou /oveft, thou lovedeſt, loved /t: ſo likewiſe in the 
zd perſon of the preſent tenſe, by adding the termination eh, es, ors ; 
as, he burneth or burns, he hath or has, from to have. 

The tenſes are. 1. The preſent time of the imperfect, as 7 /up, or do 
ſup, or I am at ſupper now, but have not yet done. 2. The preterite 
time of the imperfect action, as I was at ſupper then but had not yet done 
it. z. The future time of the imperfect action, as I hall ſup, or hall 

be yet at ſupper ; but not that I ſhall haue then done it. 4. The preſcnt 
time of the preſent action, as I have ſupped, and it is now done. 5. The 
preterite time of the preſent action, as I had then ſupped, and it was then 
| done, 6. The future time of the perfect action, as / all have Jupped, 
and /all hade done it. > | 

The preſent tenſe is the verb itſelf, as urn; and the preterite is com- 
monly formed by addiog ed to the preſent, as burn, turned ; love, loved. 
In verbs where the preſent tenſe ends in 4 or , the preterite is the 
fame. | 

There are a preat many irregularities in the preterite tenſe and the 
paſſive participles, which generally end in f or en, and many words have 
two or more participles. . 5 | 

We have a form of Engliſh verbs in which the infinitive mood is 
joined to the verb do in its various inflexions. But de is ſometimes uſed 


| Juperfluouſly, as I do love, I did lowe, ſimply for I love, or 1 lowed: it in compoſition. Some are Engliſh, as @ for on or in, be, for, fore, mi/, 


is ſometimes uſed by way of emphaſis, and it is frequently joined with 
a negative; as, 1 ſaw her, but 1 do not like her. The imperative prohi- 
bitory is ſeldom uſed in the 2d perſon, ar leaſt in proſe, without 40; 
as, call him, but do not detain him. Its Chief uſe is in interrogatory diſ- 
courſe, where it is uſed through all the perſons. Do 1 hear? doſt thou 
Another manner of conjugating neuter verbs, whereby. they may not 


improperly be denominated neuter paſſives, being inflected, according to 
the paſſive form, by the verb ſubſtantive zo be: and nearly anſwer to the 


reciprocal verbs in French; as, I am riſen, je me ſuis leve. In the ſame 


manner we alſo expreſs the preſent tenſe, as I am going. There is an- 
other form of uſing the active participle which gives it a paſſive ſignifi- 
cation, as the book is @ printing, which is a vitious mode of expreſſion, 
unleſs a be properly for at, and printing a verbal noun ſignifying action. 
The conjunctive mood is uſed among the purer writers after , though, 
ere, before, whether, except, 1 whatſnever, whomſoever, and par- 
ticles of withing; as, before the ſun be up, I'll come. | | 


Of the irregular Vers. 


This irregularity relates only to the native words of our tongue; 

namely thaſe which take their. origin from the old Teutonic or Saxon 

language; conſiſting of words of one {ſyllable only, or derived from 

verbs of one ſyllable : beſides, this irregularity of verbs is only in the 
formation of the preterite tenſe, and the paſſive participle. 

The firſt irregularity which is the moſt general, took its riſe from our 
quickneſs of pronunciation, or from poetical licenſe, the laſt ſyllable e 
being joined with the former by ſupprefling the e; as lo for loved; 
but after c, ch, &, f, 4, x, and the conſonants , tb, when pronounced 
more hard, and ſometimes after J, , 1, r, when. preceded by a ſhort 
vowel, or when v is changed into 7, then / is uſed in pronunciation, 
but ſeldom in writing, rather than d, as plac'd, faatch't, fiſb d, fuff't ; 

vex t, wak't, dwelt, ſmelt; and left, bereft, from leave and Bereave. 

Such words as end in /, J, or p, make their preterite in 7, even in ſo- 
lemn language, as felt, dwelt. But this is not conſtant, 
Sometimes when a long vowel goes before, it is either ſhortened or 
changed into a ſhort one, for the ſake of quicker pronunciation, as wept, 
lept, from wveep and /eap. But d remains after the conſonants 6, g, v, 
w, &, Fand th, when they are ſoftly pronounced, and likewiſe after 
„n, 2, r. when a long vowel goes before, as they more eaſily join 
with 4 than , as gib'd, grudg'd, liv'd, plow'd, glow'd, clos d, cloath'd, 
JmiPd, flam'd, contemn'd and 2 - | 
But in ſome words, whoſe preſent tenſe ends in d, or t, the preterite 
tenſe continues the ſame, as read and caft, the preterites from read and 
caf/, but probably theſe are contractions from ed, and for diſtinction's 
ſake might be written with a double or 2. . 
Verbs ending in y, either take a 4 with an apoſtrophe, as carry, car- 
4 d, or elſe change y into ied, as carried. ä 
Another common irregularity, but which relates only to the participle 
reterite or 1 is its often being formed in ex, in imitation of the 
/Vaxons ; and we have a great many of this ſort, eſpecially when the 
22 tenſe ſuffers any remarkable irregularity ; but this ending may 
reckoned as another formation of the participle, as been, talen, Aay'n 
or Alain, know'n or known. ; 
Many words have two or more farticip/es, as not only auritten, bitten, 
but writ, bit, with numbers of the ſame kind. 
It is not an caſy matter to give any general rule concerning theſe dou- 
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ble participles, but we ſhall ſeldom err if we remember, that when a 
verb has a participle diſtin from its preterite, that diſtinct participle is 
more proper and elegant; as, my. lg was bitten, is better than my leg 

was bit, tho' bit may thus be uſed in poetry, * 


Of Apverss. 


An adverb is a part of ſpeech, joined to a verb, an adjeQive, a 
participle or another adverb, to denote ſome qualityor circumſtance, 


which the word to which it is put ſignifies, 


Adverbs are divided into adverbs of time, as now, to-morrow, often; 
of place, as here, hither, aubitber; of number, as once, twice, thrice, &c. 
of quantity, as much, &c. of affirming, as yea, yes; of denying, as no, 
not ; of compariſon, as how, how much, more, Ee. and laſtly, adverbs 
of quality, or the manner, which moſtly end in h, and denote the ſame 
quality as the adjectives from which they are derived, as nabhy, bravely, 
&c. or often, oftener, oftenef! ; but this laſt fort by more and maſt, admit 
of compariſon, as ob/y, more nobly, mo! nobly. 


| Of Conjunctions _ | 
A conjunction is a part of ſpeech that joins ſentences together, and 


ſhews the manner of their dependence. 


Conjunctions are either copulative, which ſerve to join two ſentences 
under the ſame affirmation, or negative; the former are and, alſo; and 
the latter nor, neither : But befides theſe, there are ſeveral other kinds, as 
1. Conjunctions disjunctive, which mark diviſion or diſtinction, as or, 
whether, either. 2, Conjunctions adverſative, which mark the oppoſi- 
tion in the ſecond fentence with regard to the firſt, as but, nevertheleſs, 
however, &c. 3. Conjunctions of exception or reitriftion, of which 
kind are unleſs, but, otherwiſe. 4. Conjunctions conditional, which in 
joining the two ſentences put a condition, as . g. Conjunctions fuſ- 
penſive or dubitative, marking ſuſpenſion or doubt, as whether, &c. 
6 Conjunctions conceſſive, which grant a thing, as although, &. 
7. Conjunctions declarative, which explain the ching more clearly, as 
namely, to wit, for example. 8. Conjunctions interrogative, which 
are uſed in aſking a queſtion or reaſon of a thing, of which kind are 


why, wherefore, &c. 1 


Of PREPOSITION S. 


A prepoſition is a word added to other words, to ſhew the relation 
one thing has to another, either with regard to time or place, as above, 
about, after, againſt, among, at, before, behind, beneath or below, be- 
teen, beyond, from, in or into, of, off, on or upon, out or ont of, over, 
thorough or through, till or until, to, toward, under, arord (which is 
always ſet behind another word, as heawven-ward) with, within, and 
without. Beſides theſe, are prepoſitions inſeparable, which are only uſed 


over, out, an (the original Engliſh privative), , with; others from 
the Latin ab or abs, ad, ante, circum, con from cum, contra, de, dif, 
die or ex, extra, in, intro, ob, per, poſt, pre, pro, preter, re, retro, ſe, 
ſub, ſubter, trans; and words derived from the French enter or en. 


The Greek inſeparable prepoſitions are a, amphi, anti, lyper, meta, 


peri, hu. Examples of all theſe prepoſitions may be ſeen in the body of 
this dictionary, under their reſpective articles. 1 | 


Of INTERJECTIONS, 


An interjection is a part of ſpeech expreſſing ſ\-me ſudden motion or 
paſſion of the ſoul, and which may be divided into /o/itary and paſſibe; 
V uſed by us when we are alone, as heigh, hem, hy, piſh, joy, uſt, 
ha ha ha, boi, oh, oh, ah, ah, alack, alas, and wvauzh, bar, phy, fob : 
or into ſocial and active, as immediately tending to diſcourſe with others, 


and to procure ſome change in the minds of the hearers, as oh, Jobo, 
ft, huſh, ho, ha, now, Ve, Woe, | 


Of ETYMOLOGY. A's 
Etymology is that part of Grammar which ſhews how one word is 


derived from another. 


Nouns are derived from verbs, either the preſent tenſe of the verb, 
as from to fight, a fight ; or the preterite, as from / root, a fireke. 

Many ſubſtantives, ſome adjectives (and other parts of ſpeech) being 
put for verbs, become verbs, the vowel being commonly made long 
and the conſonant ſoſten d; as, from a heu/e comes to houſe. | 

The action is the ſame with the participle preſent, always ending in 
ing, as loving: the paſſive in ed or en, as loved, given. The agent is de- 
noted by er added to the verb, as lover from to | | 

Sometimes the ſyllable en is added, eſpecially to verbs that come from 
adjeQtives ; as, from rt comes to Sorten. 

From ſubſtantives are formed adjectives of plenty, by adding y, as 
wealth, wealthy ; full, as delight, delightful; ſome, but with a kind of di- 
minution, as delight/ome. | 

Many adjectives end in en, fignifying the matter out of which any 
thing is made, as oaken, anden. | 

Leſs added to ſubſtantives forms adjectives ſignifying want, as care- 
leſs, worthleſs. The ſame thing is alſo ſignified by un, prefixed to ad- 
jectives, as wiſe, unwiſe; im or in before words derived from the Latin, 
as impatient, indiſcreet. Un is prefixed to all words originally Engliſh, 
as wntrue; to participles made privative adjectives, as auge ; never 
to a participle preſent to mark forbearance of an action, as unſreing, but 
to a privation of habit, as unrelenting ; it is alſo prefixed to moſt ſub- 
ſtantives with an Engliſh termination, as anperfe&ne/s; but if with bor- 
rowed terminations, inſtead of ur, in or im is uſed, as naive, inadi- 
wvity, imperfect. In borrowing adjectives, if we receive them already 
compounded, we uſually retain the particle prefixed, as indecency 3 but if 
we — the adjective, and add the privative particle, we prefix an, 
as unpolite. | 8 

Dis and mit, from des and mes French, fignify almoſt the ſame as un; 
yet dis anſwering to the Latin 4 rather imports contrariety, than priva- 
tion. Mis implies ſome error, as diſgrace, miſinform. Words derived 
from the Latin with de or dis retain the ſame fignification, as detain, 
detineo, diſtinguiſh, diſtinguo. 

Ly being a contraction of /ic4 or lite, when added to ſubſtantives, form 

d ; adyRive s 
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| Us 
adjectives i ng ſimilſtude of agreement, as giant, giantly. Ly ad- 
ded to adjectives forchs adverbs of like Gentficarion as graceful, grace- 
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AdjeQtives diminutive, or which imply a leſſening of the ſignification, 
are formed by adding % to adjectives, as green, greeniſh, thief, thiewiſb; 
but added to ſubſtantives they moſtly denote /ikene/s, as wolf, wolfi/p, 
hog, hoggiſh. Some national names alſo end in %, as Engliſh, Sæue- 
a 


Ihe form of diminutive ſubſtantives is moſtly ing, a German termina- 
tion, as geſling, duckling; alſo theſe, from hill, hillock, cock, cockerel (a 
French termination) chict, chicken, man, mannikin; and thus halkir, 
little hall, whence the patronimick Hawkins, Wilkin, little Will, Tom- 
kin, little Tom; p, fippet (a French termination) babe, baby, booby, 
BT XG. 

" Of Swe adjectives are made abſtract ſubſtances, by adding the ter- 
mination 27%, and a few in hood or bead, as black, blackneſs, God, God- 
head, prieſt, prieſthood. : 2 

Other abſtracts, partly derived from adjectives and partly from verbs, 
are formed by adding the termination 2%, a ſmall change alſo happening; 
as, from ftrong, firength, æueal, wealth, moon, month. Like theſe, ſome 


are derived from verbs; as, from fo ftea/, ſtealth; of the ſame form are 


_ faith, broth, &c. . i . 
8 ending in hip, denote office or condition, as &ing/hip, headſbip, 
and vor/hip, that is, worth/>ip. SL : 
Some end in dom, rick, wick, denoting dominion, or at leaſt condi- 
tion, as kingdom, biſhoprick, bailiwick, Ic. | 
Ment and age are merely French terminations, and ſeldom occur ex- 
cept in words derived from that language, as commandment, uſage. 
5 We have many words borrowed from the Latin ; but it muſt be re- 


membered that we had theſe by the intervention of the French, as face, 


reſemble. | 
Verbs derived from the Latin are formed from the preſent tenſe, as 
extend from extendo ; others from the ſupines, as demonſtrate from demon- 
ratum. | | 
* We have ſome words purely French in our language, as garden, jardin, 
- $uckler, bouclier. © - ? , 
With regard to ſeveral words common to us with the Germans, it is 
doubtful whether the ancient Tevtones (the anceſtors of the Saxons) re- 
ceived them from the Latins, or the Latins from them; or whether they 
did not both receive them from the ſame common fountain, as wire, 
avein, vinum, e. | | : F 
Our anceſtors formed borrowed words, however long, into monoſyl- 
lables, and not only cut off the terminations, but the firſt ſyllable ; eſpe- 
cially in words beginning with a vowel : they alſo rejected vowels in the 


middle, and even conſonants of a weaker ſound, retaining the ſtronger, 


or changing them for others of the ſame organ, tranſpoſing their order, 
| Of SynTax. | 


Syntax is the proper placin of words together ina ſentence. 
Syntax is either natural and regular, which is according to the natural 
order of the words; or figurative and cuſtomary, which is uſed in the 
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forms of ſpeech peculiar to ſeveral languages, and where there is a tratſ. 
poſition or change of the words in a ſentence. | | 

The verb, as in other Languages, agrees with the nominative in num- 
ber and 3 3 as, thou runneft from me, they run to the water. | 

Engliſh adjectives and pronouns are invariable. 

Of two ſubſtantiyes the noun poſſeſſive is the genitive; as, the mar's 
houſe, the woman's beauty. 8 | 

Verbs tranſitive require an oblique caſe; as, I fear God, they commit 
wickedneſs. 5 

All prepoſitions require an oblique caſe; as, lis is for you, the hat le- 
longs to Peter, 

llipfis is the leaving out of words in a ſentence. 


Of Prosopy. 


Proſody compriſes the rules of true pronunciation or orthoepy, and 
likewiſe in poetry the laws of verſification or orthometry. 

The pronunciation is true when every letter has its proper ſound, and 
every ſyllable its proper accent; or, in Engliſh verſification, its proper 
TROY: | | , 
Verſification is the arrangement of a certain number of ſyllables ac- 
cording to particular laws; | | 

The feet of our Engliſh are either Iambick, as aloft, or trochaick 
verſe, as /ofty. | | 

Our Iambic meaſure contains verſes of four ſyllables, of fix, of eight, 
which is the uſual meaſure for ſhort poems ; of ten, the uſual meaſure of 
heroick and tragic poetry. In all theſe meaſures the accents are to be 
placed on even yllables, whereby every line is more harmonious. : 

Our trochaick meaſures are of three ſyllables, of five, of ſeven. In 
theſe the accent is to be placed on the odd ſyllables. 

The meaſures now moſt in uſe are thoſe of ſeven, eight, and ten ſyl- 
lables. Our ancient poets wrote verſes of twelve ſyllables and of four- 
teen. | 


The verſe of twelve ſyllables, now called an Alexandrine, is only uſed 


to diverſify heroic lines: And the pauſe here mutt be at the ſixth ſyl - 
lable. | 


The verſe of fourteen ſyllables is now broken into a meaſure of lines, 
containing alternately eight and fix ſyllables. | | 

In another meaſure very quick and lively, much uſed in ſongs, and 
2 may be called the anapeſtic, the accent is upon every third ſylla- 

le. | g | 

In this meaſure a ſyllable is often retrench'd from the firſt foot. Theſe 
meaſures are varied ſometimes by double endings, either with or without 
rhyme, as in the heroick meaſure, in that of eight, ſeven, fix, and in the 
anapeſtick, . | 3 

Our Engliſh verſification admits only of an eliſion or {ynalcepha of e in 
thee before a vowel, more rarely of o in to; and of a ſynnæreſis, by 


which two ſhort vowels become one ſyllable, as baſtion, filial; or a word 


is contracted by the eliſion or expulſion of a ſhort vowel before a liquid. 


ALPHABETS of the Engliſh, 
| | | acquaint themſelves with 
Engliſh Capitals, 


Saxon, Greek and Hebrew Charafters, parallelld for the Uſe 


of thoſe <vho would 
the Etymological Words. SE | 


AB CODEREFOGHIKL MNOPFUKALS TY UM NY-Z 
Caxon Capitals, FF B D EB F E þIK LO NO R S T 2 
enn „ n rie een nr 1 * 2 
Engliſh Small, a © 40-2 4-g 4 41a ne er Cee oo va 
Saxon Small, Sd: 0:80 Fx R I u f R — ⏑⏑1dl . 23 
Eo ß EE , . 
Hebrew, NR 2 7 . 4.4:Y I.9:8. © 
Greek, Ch x x, Phog, PI v, Th e 90, Oo Nw San, Th P, S, 5, That 5, And T 
Hebrew, Ch N, Gn, y, Ph D, Sh W, Th , Tzs. | Hebrew Vowels, az. e: i. or: uorv') ? 
ABBREVIATIONS made Uſe of in the following Wok k. 
A. Arabic, F. L. Foreſt Law. M, P. Military Phraſe. Sc. Scotch. 
B. Britiſh. Fr. of Lat. French of Latin. M. T. Military Term, Sp. Spaniſh, 
C. Br. Welſh. Gr. Greek. O. Old Word. S. P. Sea Phraſe, 
Ch. Chaldee. . Geth. Gothic. O. Fr. Old French. S. T. Sea Term. 
C. L. Civil Law. Heb.” Hebrew. O. R. Old Records. Hr. Syriac. 
C. T. Chemical Term. It. Italian. O. S. Old Statute. Teu. Tek. 
Dan. Daniſh, Lat. Latin, P. T. Phyſical Term. Teut. 5 en 
Du. Dutch. L. P. Law Phraſe. Port. Portugueſe. RO . 
Fr. French. J. 7. Law Term. Sax. Saxon. 
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F T ER having expreſſed our Acknowledgements to the whole Body of our Subſcribers, as being 
the firſt and chief Encouragers of this New Edition of Bailey's Dictionary, it will be expedient to 
inform the Public what Improvements are here made: only premiſing, that Socrates, the beſt and 
greateſt of the Gentile Sages, did (as Plato affures us) lay no ſmall.Streſs upon adjuſting the ful! 
Forte and Import of Words. And indeed, as Words are the Medium (or Channel of Conveyance) thro? 
which we come at TRuTH, it is of great Importance to be thoroughly acquainted with them: It is 
ſo in every Art and Science; but perhaps no where of more Conſequence than under Revealed Re- 
85 * : Becauſe here a certain Book is admitted for a Rule or Standard both of Faith and 
3 Worſhip. 33 9 3 : = 
Accordingly the utmoſt Care has been taken, not only to trace out the fr Riſe and Etymology of Terms; but alſo 
to aſſign their full Force and Import; and this too Whether in the ancient or modern Acceptation of them; a Diſtinction 
of too much Weight to be overlooked. And we flatter ourſelves with Hopes, that our Readers will find ſomething 
here more corre? of the kind, than has yet been publiſhed ; having redreſſed not only many a Miſtake in the prior 
Editions of this Work; but alſo the Miſtakes of other Writers: though under the laſt Head, we choſe rather to leave 
it with the Reader to find out this for himſelf, than by naming the Authors to do ſomething that might carry with it 
an Air of the invidious and unſocial kind. | _ | 5 | | | 85 
But this is not all; we have endeavoured to proceed on that large and extenſive Plan on which we profeſt to ſet out, 
viz, Not a mere Enquiry into the Origin, and Sigmfication of Words; but an Enquiry fo circumſtanced, as to include 
many a uſeful Hint, and Remark, whether of the Hiſtoric, Poetic, Philoſophic, Rhetoric, or Theologic Kind; and this 
not merely in Relation to the various Shapes and Forms, which the Chriſtian Profeſſion has aſſumed; but comprehend- 
ing many Things with Reference to the Jewiſb, the Chineſe, the Magian, the Mahometan, and other Religious Syſtems. 

And though in Collections of this Nature, tis not unuſual for Lexicographers to borrow from one another, of which 
more hereafter; yet in this, which conſtitutes no ſmall Part of our Work, we muſt, in Juſtice to ourſelves, affirm, 
that we are not mere Copyiſts from others; but hope, if fairly examined, we ſhall be found to be true and proper Ori- 
ginals: Not taking Things upon Truſt, as is too often done; but having traced them up to the Fountain- Head; and 
inſtead of depending on Quotations provided to our Hand, conſulting with all imaginable Care and Accuracy the 
Ancients themſelves ; as will appear (in almoſt innumerable Inſtances) to any one, who conſiders in what Manner the 
GREAT MasTERS of Antiquity are cited by us; a Rule which has been more eſpecially obſerved in Subjects of the higheſt - 
Moment, i. e. where any Branch of Religion, whether Natural or Revealed, is concerned; for each of which we have en- 
deavoured to ſecure their reſpective Rights and Honours; and hope the Friends of either will find themſelves alike well 

Pleaſed : Not to obſerve, what (if duly attended to) may poſſibly have its Uſe with both, 'viz. That when deſcribing 
the Riſe or Fall of the moſt celebrated States and Empires, we have, from Sir Iſaac Newton, and other judicious | 

Writers, pointed out thole ancient Scripture Prophecies, which ſeem to have been fulfilled in theſe Revolutions. Of this 
Kind the Reader will find ſome very ſurpriſing Specimens, under the Words, PERSILIAN, GREClan, and WESTERN 
Empire; add if you pleaſe Locusr, ConsTanTINOPLE, OTTOMAN, and YEMEN, compared. 

On the other hand, we are not inſenſible, that two Objections will be raiſed againſt us; firſt, that in ſome Things 
we have left the beaten Road: and, ſecondly, that we have retained many of our Engliſb Words, that are now almolt 
entirely out of Uſe. In both we confeſs the Charge. 8 | 2 | 

Under the firſt we own, that we have not followed the common Track; nor have we implicitly taken our Accounts of 
Antiquity (as ſome have done before us) from the Fathers of Trevoyx, or from any other modern Writers, whether 
Popiſb or Proteſtant : But (as we before obſerved) have examined the Originals for ourſelves ; and hope, by ſo doing, 
not only to have kept free from many Miſtakes which others have committed; but alſo to have ſupplied their Defects, 
and ſet ſome important Truths before the Public in a more clear and dijtin# Point of View. _ | „ 
And as to the ſecond Objection, we acknowledge, we are not for caſhiering too haſtily every Engliſh Word, which 
ſome call obſolete ; partly becauſe the retaining it may be of Uſe for the underſtanding our od Authors, who are not 
yet abſoluteiy laid afide ; and partly becauſe ſome of theſe Terms are 200 good (on more Accounts than one) to be 
oſt; whether for their Force and Energy in point of Sens, or their Felicity with Reference to Meaſure and Sound. 

Why (for Example) ſhould the Word Strift be given up, when in Truth it is perfectly agreeable to the Analogy of 
our Tongue, as we have ſhewn in its proper Place; and conveys withal, a different Idea from the Word Strife; it 
being a Term of a far more emphatic Kind, and made to ſignify, not a /imple Conteſt, but a hard and violent Strug- 
gle? Or what Reaſon can be aſſigned for rejecting the old Engii/h Verb 10 won? For tho! it muſt be owned, tis with 
many others diſmiſſed from our ordinary Uſe ; yet Milton hunſelf judged it worthy of a Place in his Paradiſe Loſt, and 
Mr. Addiſon after him, in his Poem to Sir Godfrey Kneller. — —— — | 

The former, when portraying the. Brute Creation, expreſſes himſelf as follows: 

25 Ot ef th: Ground up roſe, 
As from his Lair, the wild Beaſt, where be woxs 
In Foreſt wild, in Thicket, Brake, or Den. te 

And the latter, when drawing that fine Compariſon between the Pagan Deities and our Engii/bþ Monarchs, ſays; 

1 Great Pan, who wonT to chace the Fair, 

And lov'd the ſpreading Oak, was there. 3 


. And this, by the Way, is one Inſtance out of mam, in which we have ſupplied the Defe#s of ſome that have gone 
before us. 1 | | 


In 
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In ſhort, if we are obliged to an Author for enriching (as Horace calls it) his Mother- Tongue by the Importation 


of Words from Abroad; much more may we be allowed to cu/tivate what belongs to our own proper Growth: And 


indeed, conſidering how much our Language 1s overſtocted with Terms of the harſher Kind, this Obſervation may as 
well be applied to the Choice of Words merely for the Sake of Harmony, as to thoſe which merit our Regards _ a 
ſtill vigber Account. Nor do our Writers in Poetry want to be informed, of what Advantage it is to be furniſhed with 
two (or more) Terms that differ in Form, but agree in Senſe : For Variety, if not inelegant, will ever pleaſe ; and beſides 
the rendering the Verſification more eaſy to the Poet himſelf, when thus ſupplied with Words of different Meaſures; the 
judicious Reader, if conſulting his own ear, may perceive ſomething in the Sound of the one far more expreſſive of the 
Thing deſcribed than in the other. Not to obſerve, how, by, the fame Means, that Inconvenience is ſometimes 
avoided, of one Yowe!'s ungratefully opening upon another; a Gap, or Diſſonance which our Fore-father's ſeem to 
have provided againſt by more Ways than one; they did ſo by adding the Letter to the Particle a, when the next 
Word begins with a Vowel; and by ſubſtituting (on the like Occaſion) the Relative which inſtead of who. In Proof 


of this, we need only appeal to their Verſion of the firſt Clauſe in that ancient Prayer, for which the whole Chriſtian 


World profeſſes to have the higheſt Eſteem and Veneration, . 


But to proceed ; As to our Style, we have choſen the plain and unadorned ; as beſt ſuiting Works of this Nature; 


and indeed the forid Diction is an artifice too often uſed to cover a poverty of Thought, and to ſkreen a Set of 
Sentiments, Which, if ſtrip'd of this falſe Colouring, would ſcarce bear a cloſe Inſpection. Whereas our chief 


Ambition has been to advance the Truth; and not to amuſe our Readers with hiſtoric Romance, and ſcholaſtic Jargon; 
or (as the Poet has much better expreſſed it for us) with \ | > 


— Verſus Ix opEs rerum, nugæque canoræ. 


What remains is, to do Juſtice to ſome previous Writers, from whom we have taken (as is not unuſual in Works of 


this Sort) many Things. And here we confeſs ourſelves to be much indebted to Jacob and Core, for Law; to Miller, for 
Plants; to Hill, for Foſſils and other Branches of Natural Philoſophy; much alſo to Boerbaave, Galen, Hippocrates, 


Bruno, Gorræus, Keill, and other Phyſicians, whether ancient, or modern, in Things relative to the Portraiture of 
Diſeaſes, and Structure of the human Body. In particular to the elaborate Mr. Jobnſon, for the different Acceptation 


of Words in Engliſh Writers; tho' in Fuftice to ourſelves, it ſhould he obſerved, that we have inſerted in this Collection 
ſeveral Hundreds of Words, that are not to be found in him. And as to thoſe Terms that are adopted from the 


learned Languages, we muſt refer to Buxtorf, Golius, Pocock, Taylor's Hebrew Concordance, Heſychins, and others; 


Joined with what perſonal Acquaintance the Author of the late Es8ay on Homes profeſſes to have with thoſe Tongues, 
for which he ſtood engaged; and who embraces this Opportunity of expreſſing his public Acknowledgment to the 
many Gentlemen, both of the iterate, and pretic Claſs, who were pleaſed to honour that Performance with their 


Approbation. | | | | | 3 „„ 
But after all, there is another Writer who has deſerved much of the learned World, and ſhould not be overlooked by 


us, as being one whom we have had frequent Occaſion to ms we mean the Author of the Appendix ad Theſaurum 
H. Stephani, Conſtantini, Scapulz, &c. who has not only pu 


| liſhed, in two Folios of a moſt correct Edition, ſeveral 
Thouſands of Greek Words, ſupported by their proper Authorities, which Authorities the preceding Lexicographers 


had omitted : but has alſo thrown in about 15000 Words more, which H. Stephanus, and the reſt -had abſolutely 
| overlooked ; all which this learned Writer had marked out in his Courſe of Reading, and has accordingly given 


them with their proper Authorities. And we need not ſay, how great a Number of Terms now in the Engliſh Uſe, 
(terms in almoſt every Art and Science) are derived from the Grecian Source; and conſequently their true Etymology is 
only to be aſſigned from that Quarter. | . . | | | 


Before we conclude, it may not be improper to ſubjoin a ſhort Hint or two, which may ſerve for a Clue to our 


Readers, with Reference to ſeveral Terms (or rather Topics) here explained. It was not unfamiliar (we find) with 
Bailey, when a Run or Series of Words was to follow, of the compound Kind, to prefix in the Front of the Whole, an 
Explication of THaT Term which belongs in common to them all. For Inſtance, in Words compounded with the Greek 
Præpoſition, ana: Had Batley's By ere been obſerved, the Reader would have found a ſhort Explication of that 
Word premiſed, and placed in the Van of the whole Detail. But ſince that Rule, good and excellent as it is, was in zhis 


Inftance overlooked, we. beg leave to inſert it here. Ana, a Greek, Præpoſition ſo called; and which, in Words | 


compounded with it, ſignifies ſometimes *overagain”, ſometimes © upwards”, and ſometimes „a Diſtribution 


thro'”; and theſe three Senſes may ſerve for a Key to the true EHu of moſt (if not all) of the Words that are 


incorporated with it. 8 4 


Again, the Reader well knows, that in Works of this variegated Nature, it is not always feaſible, under one ſingle 
Term to do Juſtice to a he Subje, and therefore, if he propoſes to come at a more clear and diſtinct Account 
of Things, we muſt deſire him, under any one given Word, to conſult the Rererences we have there made; or 


ſhould theſe ſometimes have been omitted by us, let him recolle& (as is done with Eaſe) ſome other Term or 


Terms belonging to. the ſame Head; by conſulting which he may poſſibly find ſomething ſtill more ſatisfacto! on the 


Point. | 2 Sa 
If, for Example, he wou'd examine that Part of our Compoſition which relates to Poetry, perhaps he will find but 
little advanced under that individual Word: not ſo, if he will pleaſe to compare what is ſaid upon this Article under 
the Words, BLANK VERSE, Rayne, Epic, DRAMATIc, UNiTIES of Time, Place, &c. Paroby, Discoverr, 
PERIPETY, SPONDEE, JaMBic, Troch@vs, PyRRIchrus, and the like. tk | 


But as this Rule may poſſibly fail him in ſome few Inſtances, therefore we have taken Care to inſert the moſt 
material of them here as follows. For Æibiopian State or Empire, conſult the Word ZERRRAH. For Chineſe, Bonzees, 


and Doctrine of Confucius, ſee Yav, Xanca, and Xancum. For Fehovah, ſee TeTRAGRAMMATON.” For Jezde- 


girdian Ara, ſee YEZDEGIRDIan, For Logos, ſee Worp. For Magians, ſee ZoxoASTRIAN. For Miltonic Num- 
bers, fee PYRRICHIUS, SPONDEE, T'RiIBRACHUS, TROch⁊us, VoweLs, and Biank Verſe compared. For Mon- 
taniſts, ſee CaTAPHRYGIANS, 'XEROPHAGY, and PROBOLE. For Olympiads, ſee Disc, or Disk. For Palmyra, 
{or Tadmor,] ſee ZExOBIA. For Pythagorean Philoſophy, ſee TRANSMIORATION of Souls, For Scale of Being, ſee 
SUBLIME, UNBEGOTTEN, MIAT Agency, and Co-1MMENSE, compared. For Seljucides, [or Seljuc-Turk] ſee 
Tusk, and OTToMan. For Sophy 'of Perſia, ſee Us BE, and Usun. For the Synochus, and Syneches Fever, ſee 
TIxEA. For Turcomans, ſee Usun. For H/aldenſes, or Valdenſes, ſee Two WiTnessts, And if deſiring a more 
full Account of the Nicene Council, compare what we have ſaid under that Word, with Gop, DiTtueisM, Re- 


vorstox, POTENTIAL Exiſtence, PROBOLE, SUBSCRIPTION, UN MADE, PSATYRIANS, Apaſtolical ConSTITUTUONS, 
and WESTERN Empire. _ | | 
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ETYMOLOGICAL ENGLISH 


A 
a Roman character, A a Italick, A a old Engliſh, A a 
Greek, N Hebrew, are the firſt letters of the alphabet; 
and in all languages, ancient and modern, the character 
appropriated to the ſame ſound is the firſt letter, except 
nin the 4Abi//ine, 5 
Foreigners find it very difficult to learn how to pronounce our a, in 


different words; it having three diſtinctly differing ſounds, The firſt 
is the ſlender or cloſe ſound, reſembling, in ſome meaſure, the e maſ- 


culine of the French, as in face, place, waſte, &c. The ſecond is. 


the open ſound, approaching nearly to the a of the Italians, as in Fa- 
ther, rather. The third is the broad ſound like the German 2, as in 
tall, balk, Theſe words were formerly written with au; thus all 
Was written taulk, and balk, baulk. | | X | 
A has alſo a long and a ſhort ſound. Thus it is ſhort in Vat, hat, 
rat : and long in pi hate, rate. h | | 
A is ſometimes a noun ſubſtantive, as great 4, little a. | 
A, in burleſque poetry, is often uſed to lengthen out a ſyllable, 
without augmenting the ſenſe. NT 
A [among the ancients] was a numeral letter, and ſignified 500. 


A or a, with a line above it, ſignified 5000. | 

A [among the Romans] was uſed as an abbreviation of the word 
abſolvo, i. e. T acquit: it being uſual for the judges to give their ſen- 
tence upon perſons, by caſting tables into a box or urn, on which tables 
were the letters A, C, or NL. If they acquitted the perſon try'd, they 
caſt into the urn a table with the letter A marked on it; if they con- 
demned, with the letter C, for condemno, i. e. I condemn ; if the mat- 
ter was hard to be determined, with the letters NL, for non liguet, 
i. e. it does not appear plain, Hence Cicero calls the letter A /tera ſa- 


lutaris, i. e. the ſalutary or ſaving letter. A was alſo uſed by the Ro- 


mans, as the firſt of the /ittere nundinales, in imitation of which, the 
dominical letters were introduced. | 
A, or a, Axa, and N or w, "Nucye, i. e. great O being the firſt 


and laſt letters of the Greek alphabet, are uſed in the Revelation of 


St. John, to ſignify the flu and the /af.. | | 

A is uſed in the Julian and Gregorian kalendars, as the firſt of the 
ſeven dominical letters. It was in uſe among the Romans long before 
the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, as the firſt of the eight nundinal 
_ in imitation of which the dominical letters were firſt intro- 

uced, | ; 

A [among Logicians] is uſed to denote an univerſal affirmative 

propokition, according to the verſe, 


Aſęrit A, negat E; verum generaliter ambe. 


Thus, in the firſt mood, a ſyllogiſm, conſiſting of three univerſal 
affirmative propoſitions, is ſaid ks in Bar-ba- ra; the A thrice re- 
peated denoting ſo many of the propoſitions to be univerſal, &c. 

A [in abbreviations] is uſed for anno in the year, and artium of 
arts; as A. D. anuo Domini, in the year of our Lord; A. M. anno 


mundi, in the year of the world; A. B. Artium Baccalaureus, i. e. 


Batchelor of arts. 


— — 


A, or AA or E [with Phy/ficians] is uſed in preſcriptions for Ana, 
and denotes an equal portion of ſeveral ingredients, either in reſpe& of 
weight or meaſure; alſo A, or AA . P. denotes ſimply equal parts 
of the ingredients therein mentioned. 

AAA [with chymiſts] is ſometimes uſed to ſignify amalgama or 
amalgamation, | . 
A is a Saxon or Teutonic inſeparable propa, ſignifying oz or 
in, as aſhore (on ſhore) abed (in bed): but it is often (as in Saxon) 
N as in abide, ariſe, awake, & c. for bide, riſe, wake, &c. 


| ſquare member in the Tuſcan, 3 and ancient Ionic orders. 


AB A 


A [a Greek prepoſition] in compoſition ſignifies a privation or ne« 
gative, as anonymous, without name, Cc. oe We 
A., the ſame as an, the indefinite article, placed before nouns of the 
ſingular number, the z being added, Euphoniz gr. when the word 
begins with a vowel, as an Impreffion, &c, See An. 8 

A x. Ax! is a note of acclamation, expreſſing joy, danger, 
pain, Wc K | SOLO: b 

AA, a river of the French Netherlands, which ariſes in Picardy, 
runs N. E. croſs Artois, and paſſing by St. Omers, continues its courſe 
1 in Flanders, below which it falls into the Engliſh Chan- 
2 | | 5 

Aa, a river in Germany, which riſing in the S. of Weſtphalia, 
runs N. by Munſter, and falls into the river Ems. | 

Aach, a town in Germany, in the circle of Swabia, 20 miles N. 


W. of Conſtance, ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria. It lies in the lati- 


tude of 47 54' N. and 9? E. longitude. . 

AALBERG. See ALBURG. | 

Aak, a river in Switzerland, which riſing in the Alps runs N. by 
the city of Bern, and afterwards by Soloturn, and then turning N. E, 
falls into the Rhine, oppoſite to Walahut, a foreſt town of Suabia. 

Aara'w, a town of Switzerland, ſituated on the river Aar, 30 
miles N. E. of Bern, ſubject to the canton of Bern. Its latitude is 
472 20 N. and longitude 8? E. | | 

AarHuYs, a city and country of Jutland. See Ax Huskx. 

Ag, at the beginning of Engliſh Saxon names, is generally a con- 
traction of abbor, i. e. abbot or abby ; ſo that when it is prefixed to 
the names of places, it may be generally concluded, that the place 
belonged to a monaſtery elſewhere, or that there was one there, 

AB, or ABS [L. from] inſeparable prepoſitions, ſignifying ſome. 
times a ſeparation or renouncing, and ſometimes (in the Latin atleaſt) 
incteaſing the ſenſe of words. | | 2 

A'BaCH, a town in Germany, in the circle of Bavaria, ſituated on 
the Danube,) five miles $. W. of Ratiſbon. Lat. 480 50 N. Long. 
122.0; Bu | 65 8 | | | 

AAk E, adv. backwards. This word is uſed by Spenſer, c. 
but is now obſolete. „ 3 F 

A'pacor [ncert. Etym.] a royal cap of ſtate made in the ſhape of 
two crowns, antiently worn by the kings of England. 

ABA“ CroRS [ Abactores, L.] thoſe who drive away or ſteal cattle in 
Herds, or great numbers at once, in diſtinction from Fures, or thoſe 
who ſteal only a ſheep or two. 

A*'sacus Pythagoricus * e. Pythagoras's table] a table of numbers 
contrived for the more eaſy learning the principles of arithmetick, and 
N to be the common multiplication table; and thence it has been 
uſed to ſignify an alphabet, or ABC. 7 "8 

Anacus [in we] is the uppermoſt part or member of a 
column, which ſerves-as a fort of crowning both to the capital and 
column, tho' ſome erroneouſly make it to be the capital itfeff. 

The ABacus [according to Vitruvius] was originally defigned to 
repreſent a ſquare tile laid over an urn or baſket. The riſe of this 
firſt regular order of architecture is ſaid to have happened thus An 
old woman of Athens having placed a baſker covered with a tile over 
the root of an acanthus [hear's foot] the plant ſhooting forth the fol- 
lowing ſpring, encompaſſed the baſket all round, till having met the 
tile, it Nit back in a kind of ſcrolls; which being obſerv'd by an 
ingenious ſculptor, he formed a capital upon this plan; re e 
the tile by the Abacus, the baſket by the vaſe or body of the capital, 
and the leaves by the volutes. 8 

The Apacvs is ſomething different in different orders. It is * 

. 
che 


o 


to leſſen the price. 


A B A 


the richer orders, the Corinthian and Compoſit, it leſes its native 


form ; having its four ſides or faces arch'd or cut inward, with ſome 
ornaments as a roſe, ſome other flower, a fiſh's tail, r. 

But there are other liberties taken in the Abacus, by ſeveral archi- 
tes, 
Allet. In the Doric, ſome place a eymatium over it, and ſo do not 

make it the uppermoſt member: In the Tuſcan order, where it is the 

largeſt and moſt maſſive, and takes up one third part of the whole ca- 
pital ; they ſometimes call it the die of the capital; and Scamozzi uſes 
the name Abacus for a concave moulding in the capital of the Tuſcan 
deſtal. | 
PA Bacus [from whence abacare, Ital. to count or calculate] a table 
on which the antients drew their numbers, when teaching arithmetick. 
P. Richelet. 

ABa'ppon. Heb. deſtruction, from abad, Heb. to periſh, the 
name of that angel of the bottomleſs pit, which in St. John's reve- 
lation headed (as Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves) the irruption of the 
Saracens on the Greek empire, A, D. 634. Newton on Daniel and 

See ABBASIDES. | 


the Apocalypſe | | | 
Auer fof æpran, bæpran, or abpran, Sax, behind] from the 


forepart of the ſhip, or towards the ſtern. 
ABa'c1oN, a proverb, or circumlocution. 
ABar'saNCE [from abaiſer, Fr. to humble or depreſs] a bow, or 

act of reverence. | 

TO ABA LIENATE [Abalieno, Lat. of ab, from, and alieno, to 

alienate] to alienate, or make over one's right to another. 


ABaL1ENA'T10N {in the Roman law] a giving up one's right to 
another perſon, or making over an eſtate, goods or chattels by ſale, 


or due courſe of law. | 


To ABa'nDon [abandonner, Fr. which Menage and Ferrari de- 


rive from abandonare, Ital. which ſignifies, to forſake his colours] 
To deſert, and leave one either to ſhift for himſelf, or to come under 
the abſolute power and diſpoſal of another. When uſed in conſtruction 


Vith the prepoſition zo, it does not change its ſenſe ; but only refers to 
the fate, perſon, or thing, which takes poſſeſſion of that which is 


forſaken, as ** abandon'd to the pi, to the enemy, or to any vice.“ 


In which laſt conſtruction, the man is ſelf-abandon'd, ſelf-forſaken, 


and conſequently wholly given up and reſign'd to the vice ſuppos d. 
Ava wang. 1. Given up. 2. Deſerted, or forſaken, 3. Cor- 
rupted to the greateſt degree. 


ABANDONMENT. 1. The act of forſaking utterly. 2. The ſtate 


of being forſaken. 


ABa'xpum [old law] whatſoever. is confiſcated, ſequeſtred or 


| forfeited. | 85 
 _ A'pBaxET or rather A BNET [Dꝛak, Heb. ] a ſort of girdle worn 
by the Jewiſh prieſts. | * 
ABANNITIOx or ABAU NATION [abannitis, or abannatio, Lat. from 
ab, and annus, a year] a baniſhment for one or two years among the 
ancients, for manſlaughter. | | 
ABa'no, a town of Italy, in the territories of Padua, ſituated five 
miles S. W. of the city of Padua; ſubject to Venice. Latitude 4.59 
30' N. Longitude 100 O E. | 
ABaPT1'sTON [aGawulifo, from «, priv. and Ban, to dip] the 


head of an inſtrument uſed in ſurgery, termed a trepan; ſo called, 


| becauſe prevented from plunging into the brain by its circular rim. 
 Apa'rcy [Abartia, Lat. of 'ABaplia, Gr.] inſatiableneſs. 
To ABA RE [abanian, Sax.] to make bare, uncover or diſcloſe. 
_ ABarNa'se [of abapian, Sax. ] to detect or diſcover any ſecret crime. 
 ABARTICULA'T10N [abarticulatio, Lat. of ab, from, and articulus, 
2 joint] in anatomy, a good and apt conſtruction of the bones, by 
which they move ſtrongly and eaſily, or that ſpecies of articulation 
that has manifeſt motion. | 
To ABa'sz [abaifſer, Fr.] to bring down, to lower, to humble. 
To ABasE (ſea term] to lower or take in; as to lower or take in 
a flag. | | | ä 
yy Pi [in heraldry} is a term uſed of the vol or wings of eagles, 
Sc. when the top or angle looks downwards toward the point of the 
ſhield ; or when the wings are ſhut; the natural way of bearing them 
being ſpread with the top pointing to the chief of the angle. 
A bend, a chevron, a pale, &c. are ſaid to be abaſed, when their 
zoints terminate in or below the centre of the ſhield : an ordinary is 
{aid to be abaſed, when below its due ſituation. 
 ABA'SEMENT Point, Fr. abaſſemento, It. Abatimiento, Sp.] 
the ſtate of being brought low ; the act of bringing low. Johnſon. 
Too Apa'sa [of bir, O. Fr.] to make aſhamed or confounded. 
ence | 85 
HR HMENT, the //ate of being made aſham'd or confounded. 
ABATAMENTUNM [law word] an entry by interpoſition. 
To ABa'TE, v. a. [from abbatre, Fr. to beat down] 1. To leſſen, 
or diminiſh. 2. To deject, or depreſs the ſoul. 3. In commerce, 


Thus we ſay, the ſtorm abates. 
To Apart [in common law] is uſed both actively and neuterly ; 
as to abate a caſtle, to beat it down. To abate a writ is by ſome 
exception to defeat or overthrow it. The appeal abateth by covin, 
« that is, the accuſatiou is defeated by deceit.” Coavel. In what ſenſe 
a ſtranger is ſaid to abate, ſee ABATEMENT in law, and ABAToOR. 
To ABare [in horſemanſhip} is ſaid of a horſe, when he works 


To ABATE, v. 2. To grow leſs. 


upon curvets, putting his two hind- legs to the 
time, and always obſerving the ſame exactneſs. 
AA TEMUENTH [abatement, Fr.] 1. The act of leſſening. 2. The 
ſtate of being abated. 3. The quantity abated, or taken away. 
ABATEMENT | in law] the act of abating, defeating or diſabling ; 
as the abatement of a writ, &c, It alſo ſignifies the entrance upon 
an inheritance, by ſtepping in between the former poſſeſſor and his 
next heir. | | 
ABATEMENT of honour [with heralds) is an accidental mark, 
which being added to a coat of arms, the dignity of it is abaſed, by 
reaſon of ſome ſtain or diſhonourable quality of the bearer, This 
abatement is ſometimes an abſolute reverſion or overturning of the 
whole eſcutcheon, or elſe only a mark of diminution, as a point dex- 
ter parted tenne, a goar Jo”. a delf, &, Theſe marks muſt be 
either tawney or murrey ; otherwiſe, inſtead of diminutions, they be- 
come additions of honour, | 


ground both at one 


wits 


Some make it a perfect Ogee in the Ionic, and crown it with | 


and reign'd over Perſia, Syria, Arabia, Egypt, 
l 


to 2853000 J. per annum. 


ABD 

An Aza'tor [in a law ſenſe] one who intrudes into houſes of 
land, that is void by the death of the former poſſeſſor, as yet not 
entered upon or taken up by his heir. | 

A'BaTupe [old records] any thing diminiſhed. 

A'BATUREs [a hunting term] thoſe ſprigs or graſs which are thrown 
down by a flag in his > . | | 

ABB [among clothiers] the yarn of a weaver's warp, 

A nBA [Syr. of IN, Heb.] father. 

ABBACY [Abbux-xome, Sax.) See AnBATRHV. 

ABBA SsIDEs, the ſecond line or race of the Saracen or Arabian Ca- 
liphs, ſo called, as being deſcended from Abbas, uncle of Mahomet 
the * and who, raiſing themſelves on the ruins of the houſe of 
Ommiah, “ built Bagdad (as Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves) A. D. 7663 
Africa, and Spain. 
They kept their empire compact and entire till A. D. g1o, when it 
began to ſplit into ſeveral independent ſtates; they became ſubject to 
TEIN, A. D. 1055.” And what ſhadow of power they ſtill 
held, was at length entirely overthrown, A. D. 1258, by the irrup- 
tion of the Tartars in the reign of Holagu, 
Chan. Dherbelor. Bibliot. Orient. | 

A'BBATHY, an abbotſhip ; alſo an abbey, monaſtery, or convent, 
k 8 old records] an avener or ſteward of the ſtables, an 

ostler. ph | 

A'ssess [Gr. Abudirre, Abdiſſe, Du. Aebtiflin, Ge. Abbeſſe, Fr. 
Badeſſa, It. Abadeſſa, Sp. Abatiſſa, Lat.] a governeſs of a monaſtery, 
or convent of nuns. 

A'BBEY, or A'BsY 12 Sax. Abdye, Du. Abtep, Ge. 46. 
baie, Fr. abbatia, Lat.] a convent or monaſtery, a houſe for reli- 
gious perſons. | | 
 ABBEY-/ubber, an idle monk, a vile, good for nought, lazy fellow. 

A'BBIEs, anciently one third of the benefices in England, were by 
the pope's grant appropriated to abbies, and other religious houſes, 
which when they were diſſolved by king Henry VIII. and became 
lay-fees, there were a hundred and ninety diſſolved, whoſe revenues 
were from 200 to 350001. fer annum, which at a medium amounted 
urnet's Hiſt. Reform. 

A nBZOTT [of Abod, Sax. Abt, Du. Ge. Abbe, Fr. Abate, It. Abad. 
Sp. Abbas, Lat. of ax, Heb. father] the chief ruler of an abbey; of 
which ſome in England wore mitres, others were 

Biſhop ABBoTSs, abbots, whoſe abbies have been erected into bi- 
ſhopricks. | 8 8 

Cardinal AgzoTs, abbots, who are alſo called cardinals, 

Commendatory ABBoTs, or abbots in commendam, are ſeculars, and 
do not perform any ſpiritual offices, nor have any ſpiritual juriſdiction 
over their monks ; although they have undergone the tonſure, and are 
obliged by their bulls to take the orders when they come of age, 

Croxier d AB Bors, are ſuch as bear the croſier or paſtoral ſtaff. 

Mitred AmBorTs, are ſo called, becauſe they wear a mitre when they 
officiate, and are independent upon any perſon but the pope, being 
free from the biſhop's' juriſdiction, and having the ſame authority 
within their bounds, that,the biſhop hath ; theſe mitred abbots in Eng- 
land were alſo lords of parliament. 1 | 

Regular AB BOs, are real monks or religious, who have taken the 
vows, and wear the habits. 1 5 

A'BBOrsuir, the ſtate or privilege of an abbot. 5 

A'BBOTSBURY, a ſmall market-town in Dorſetſhire, where was 
formerly an abbey, ſituated on the ſea-ſhore, ſeven miles from Wey 
mouth. The royalty of the town belongs to the family of the 
Strangeways, of which the only ſurviving heireſs, married an Hor- 
ner, by whom ſhe had (the only ſurviving child) a daughter, mar- 
ried to Stephen Fox, Lord Ilcheſter. Here is, belonging to the ſaid 
royalty, a fine ſwanery, in which were formerly not Teſs than ſeven 
thouſand ſwans, a rarity which invites ſtrangers to ſee it. Here is a 
market on Thurſday. It is 133 meaſured miles from London, and 
10 from Dorcheſter, LP 

To ABBRE'VIATE . [abbrewio, Lat. of ab, from, and brewio, to 
ſhorten] 1. To contract or abridge, without loſing the ſubſtance. 
2. To cut ſhort. | | N 

ABBRE'VIATED [abbreviatus, Lat.] made ſhorter. 3 

- ABBREVIA'TION [abbreviation, Fr. abbreviazione, It. abbreviation, 
Sp. of abbreviatio, Lat.] 1. An expreſſing a thing in a fewer terms. 
2. A character, &c. uſed for a word; or ſingle letters ſubſtituted in 
the room of as many words : As Rambam for Rabbi Moſes ben 


grandſon of Jingiz- 


| Maimon; A.M. for Magiſter Artium, z. e. Maſter of Arts. 


ABBREVIA'TOR [abbreviateur, Fr. abbreviatore, It. abbreviadir, 

SP.) one who abbreviates or abbridges. © | 

BBREVIATURE [abbreviatura, It. and Lat.] 1. A mark or cha- 
racter uſed for ſhortneſs. 2. An abridgement or compendium. 

ABBREUVvoOlR, Fr: [abbeveratojo, It.] a watering place. 

_ ABBREvVvor'k [with _ the joint or juncture of two ſtones, or 
the interſtice of ſpace left between two ſtones to put the mortar in as 
they are laying. | 

ABRo'CHMENT [in law] the foreſtalling a market, f. e. the buy- 
ing up or engroſſing wares, before they are brought to a market or 
fair, and ſelling them again by retail. | 

ABBu'TTaLs [of aboutir, Fr. to limit or bound, or of buran, or 
onburan, Sax. beyond, without, or about] the buttings or boundings 
of lands, highways, &c. either towards the Eaſt, Weſt, North, or 
South; ſhewing how they lie in reſpect to other places. 

ABBy-BoyLE, a town in Ireland, in the county of Roſcomon, and 
province of Connaught. Its latitude is 53% 54' N. and longitude 
89 300 W. 5 | | 

SI COM, or Mit.Ton-ABBas, an ancient town in Dorſet- 
ſhire, but ſmall and meanly built. It has a market on Monday. It 
» 10 miles fromDorcheſter; and 117 meaſured miles from Lon- 

on, 

A, B, C. 1. The alphabet. 2. A ſmall book uſed in teaching the 
elements of reading. 

A'spa. [Arab. from abd, i. e. a ſervant, and A//ah, i. e. God, 
and both being put together Abdallah, a ſervant of God] a man 
tranſported with the love of God, and who does extraordinary things. 
The Perſians call him Divanth Khoda ; as the Latins ſaid of their 
prophets and ſibyls, furens Des, i. e. ragin or mad with God. There 
are many of theſe enthuſiaſts among the Mahometans, and Indians K a 5 
, h . L ” W 


AB E 


which are without much diſcernment reputed SAINTS by the common 


eople. Dherbelot. Bibliot. Orient. See Sori. 
BDE'RIAN [of abdera, where Democritus the laughing philoſopher 
lived] as abderian laughter, a fooliſh and frequent laughter. 
The A'speriTE, Democritus the philoſopher. 

A'svesT [Perſ.) This word, in the Perſian tongue, properly fig- 
nifies that water, which is applied to the uſe of waſhing the hands ; 
but with both Turks and Perſians 3 the purification according 
to law. Dherbelot. Bibl. Orient. 1 have ſeen many go out of the 
« moſque in the midſt of their devotions to take freſh af. Pitt's 
faithful account of the Mahometans. 

Azpe'venam [with aſtrologers] the head of the 12th figure of the 

avens. 

270 A'spicaTE [abdiguer, Fr. abdicar, Sp. abdico, Lat. to forſake] 
to renounce or reſign, to give up one's right. | 

ABpica'Tion [abdicatio, Lat.] the voluntary act of abdicating, 
diſowning, renouncing, Oc, | 

Aspica'T10n [in law both civil and common] is uſed where there 
is no no more than barely an implicit renunciation ; as when a perſon 
does ſuch actions as are altogether inconſiſtent with the nature of his 
truſt, in which caſe he does, in effect, renounce it. | 

Aspica'Tive [abdicativus, Lat.] belonging to, or that which im- 
plies an abdication. 


A'spitive [abditivus, Lat. from abde, to hide] hidden or con- 


cealed. 
ABpiTo'R1UM, a place to hide and keep goods, plate, money, &c. 
in. O. Rec. | 
A' nbοM,] ̃ [from abde, Lat. to hide] in anatomy, the lower belly, 
or part contained between the thorax and the bottom of the pelvis of 
the oſſa innominata. The human body is by anatomiſts divided into 
three great cavities or venters ; the head, or upper venter, the tho. 
rax, or middle venter ; and the abdomen, or lower venter. 
To An CE [abduco, Lat. of ab, from, and duce, to draw] to ſe- 
parate, or draw one part from another. | | | 
ABpu'cenT Muſcles, in anatomy, thoſe which ſerve to draw back 
ſeveral parts of the body. _ SG 
ABpvu'cTion [abduftio, Lat. of ab, from, and duco, to lead or 
draw] 1. A term uſed by anatomiſts, when the ends of the bones 
ſtand at a great diſtance in a fracture. 
arating one part from another. 3. With logicians, an argument 
Lending from the concluſion to the demonſtration of a propoſition. 
 Appv'cTor [abduttor, Lat, of ab, from, and duco, to draw] a 
name given by anatomiſts to ſeveral muſcles, which ſerve to draw 
back the ſeveral parts they are fixed to. As, | 
_  ABpucToR minimi digiti [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the little 
finger, which draws it from the reſt. It takes its riſe from the liga- 
mentum tranſverſale, and fourth and third bone of the carpus, and 
from the ſuperior parts of the os metacarpi. The firſt of theſe origi- 
nations ends at the ſuperior part of the firft bone of the little finger 
forwards ; the ſecond at the ſame part of the ſaid bone, laterally ; the 
third is inſerted with the tendon of the extenſor minimi digiti, to the 
upper end of the third bone of the little finger. 1 
 ABpucToR minimi digiti pedis [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the 


little toe, that ariſes from the external part of the os calcis, as alſo 


from the external ſide of the os metacarpi of the little toe, and forming 
one tendon at its inſertion into the 3 part of the firſt bone of the 

little toe, externally and laterally. Its uſe is to draw it off from the 
reſt. 8 


ABpucTos indicis [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the fore- finger, 


ariſing fleſhy from the os metacarpi, that ſuſtains the fore-finger, and 
having joined one of the lumbrical muſcles, is inſerted with it, toge- 
ther with the tendon of the abductor pollicis. The ule of it is to 
draw the _— r from the reſt. | 
ABDUCTOR oculi 
it from the noſe. It is alſo called indignabundus, becauſe it is made 
uſe of in ſcornful reſentments. | | 
AspucTaR pollicis [in anatomy] a muſcle of the thumb, which 
riſing broad and fleſhy from the internal part of the ligamentum tranſ- 
verſale carpi, and deſcending becomes tendinous at its implantation 
to the upper and external part of the ſecond bone of the thumb, and 
2 leſſens itſelf. Its uſe is to draw the thumb from the 
ers. | | | 
8 pollicis pedis [in anatomy] a muſcle of the great toe. 
It takes its riſe fleſbly, internally, and laterally, from the os calcis, and 
in half its progreſs, becoming tendinous, joins with another fleſhy be- 
ginning, which ſprings from the os cuneiforme majus, which ſuſtains 
the os metatarſi of the great toe, till laſtly, they both making one ten- 
don, are implanted tothe external part of the os ſeſamoides of the great 
toe laterally. | 
ABea'riNG, behaviour, as to be bound to a good abearing, is to be 
bound to one's good behaviour. | 
ABECEDA RIAN [from A, B, C, the firſt letters of the alphabet] a 
teacher or learner of the A B C, | 
AnkCEDAR Y, 1. Pertaining to the alphabet. 2. Marked with the 
letters of the alphabet. | | 
Ak, in bed. W 
A'BELE-Tree [with botaniſts] a fine kind of white poplar. | 
ABE"Lians, a ſect which ſprung up in the African church, and 
dwelt in the plain near Hippo. FT heir diſtinguiſhing tenet was to 
take wives, and to live with them in profeſſed abſtinence from carnal 
commerce. Some will have the words of St. Paul, Let them that 
have wives be as though they had none,” 1 Cor. vii. 29. to be the 
foundation on Which this notion was built ; and that its votaries had 
their name from Abel, who was killed without having any children. 
This ſe& did not long continue, having been ſometime extinct in the 
days of St. Auſtin. Chambers. | ; 
ABEL1'T1ON, abolition, the licence granted to a criminal accuſer to 
forbear or defiſt from further proſecution. "MJ 
A's ER [old Britiſh] the fal of a leſſer water into a greater, as of a 
rook into a river, a river into a lake, or ſea, The mouth of a 
river; as Aberconway, Cc. 
. r 8 a town of N in the 
ounty of Angus, ſituated on the river Tay; 40 miles N. E. of Edin- 
durzh, and 15 N. E. of St. Andrews, mY 


2. The act of drawing or ſe- 


i {in anatomy] a muſcle of the eye, which draws 


ABI 


Anerco'nwar, or Conwar, a market-town in Carnarvonſhire, in 
ſouth Wales, ſituated near the ſea at the mouth of the river Conway; 
which is here very broad and deep, and would be a noble harbour 
for ſhips, were there any trade to employ them. It has a market on 
_ It is 15 miles diſtant from St. Aſaph, and 174 from Lon- 

on, | 

ABERDE'tN, a city of Scotland, in the county of Mar, or Aber- 
deen, and chief of the ſheriffdom ; fituated on the German ocean, 
84 miles N. E. of Edinburgh. It is divided, by ſome fields, into 
two parts, called the old and new town; was once a biſhoprick, and 
is ſtill an univerſity. The old town is fituated at the mouth of the 
river Donn ; has a large ſtately cathedral, now called St. Margaret's, 
and a college, called King's college. The new town is ſituated at the 
mouth of the river Dee ; it far exceeds the other towns of the north 
in beauty, bigneſs, and trade; the ſtreets are well paved; the houſes 
generally four ſtories high, with gardens and orchatds belonging to 
them. In the high ſtreet is a very handſome church, begun by 
biſhop Elphingſton, and finiſhed by Gauin Dunbar, biſhop of this 
city. | 

A*BERE-MURDER [of abene, apparent, and mond, murder, Sax. 
plain or downright murder, in diſtinction from manſlaughter an 
chance medley. | 18 

A*BERFORD, a ſmall market-town in the Weſt. riding of York- 
ſhire, diſtant from London 180 meaſured miles, It is famous for 
pa -making, the pins made here being much eſteemed by the 
adies. Here is a weekly market on Wedneſday. . | 


ABERGave'nny, a | town in Monmouthſhire, handſomely 


built and well peopled, 14 miles weſt of Monmouth, and diſtant 


from London 142 meaſured miles. Here is a conſiderable flan- | 


nel trade, and a market on Tueſday. 


ABE'RRANCE, or ABE'RRANCY [of abbarrans, Lat. of ab, from, 
and erro, to wander] a ſtraying, erring, or wandring out of the 
way, an error. | | | 

ABERRANT [abbaſſato, It. aberrans, Lat.] ſtraying or wandering 


away from. 


ABzRRa'T10N, the act of wandering or deviating from the com- 


mon path. 


— ABxzRuU'xCATED [from aberrunco, or (inthe later reading) averrunco, 
Lat. to hoe, or weed the ground] pulled up by the roots. | 
ABERY'STWITH, a market-town in Cardiganſhire in Wales, ſituated 
at the mouth of the river Yſtwith, on the Iriſh ſeas. Here is a weekly 
market on Monday. The town is 27 miles N. E. of Cardigan, and 

229 miles from London. | | | 
Ape'ssED [of abaifer, Fr. to depreſs] humbled. HERS 
ABe'sToN, a ſtone found in Arabia, of the colour of iron, which, 

if ſet on fire, is not eaſy to be quenched. | 
To Asz'T [of beran, Sax. to animate] 1. To encourage, egg, or 
ſet on. 2. To maintain, back, or uphold. 3. To aid or aſſiſt. 
An“ Tux [in common law} the act of encouraging or ſetting 

another to commit any crime. | | 8 

AR“ TTER, or AR“ Trox [of beran, Sax. ] one who adviſes; 

eggs on, or aſſiſts any other perſon in doing any unlawful act, as 

of felony, murder, treaſon, &c. | 
ABz'TToRs ſin law] are alſo thoſe perſons, who, without cauſe, 

procure others to ſue out falſe appeals of felony or murder againſt 

perſons, that they may thereby render them infamous. K 
A'Bex, a county of Africa, ſouth of E ypt, lying along the weſt 

coaſt of the Red-ſea. It is ſubje& to the Turks. 4 
ABtY'ance [a law term]. as when lands, goods, tenements, &c. 

are only in poſe, or expectation, and not in ada, i. e. in the in- 

tendment and canſideration of the law, they are ſaid to be in abey- 

ance. 
ABGaToO'R1a [of abghittin, Iriſh] the alphabet A B C, c. | 
Arcrtca'TION [abgregatio, Lat. of ab, from, and grex, a flock] . 

a ſeparation from the flock. | 
To ABRHO“A [abherrer, Fr. abherrire, It. aborrecèr, Sp. abhorreo, 


Lat. of ab, from, and horreo, to ſhudder} to have the utmoſt aver- 


ſion for a thing or perſon, as if one ſtarted with a kind of ſhuddering 
from it, to loath, hate, or deteſt. | 
ABHno'RRENCE, or ABHo'RRENCY [of abborrens, Lat.] 1. A hating, 


loathing, &c. 2. Hatred, or the diſpoſition 'to abhor. 


ABno'rRENT [abborrens, Lat.] 1. That hates, Ioaths, is averſe 
to, 2. Foreign, or oppoſite to, inconſiſtent with, “It is uſed with 
the particles from or to. Fohnſor. „ 

To Az1'pe [of abiban, Sax. irr. v. ver beyd-cn or beyd⸗ en, Du. 
byd-a, Su. begdan, Goth. ] 1. To continue, ſtay, or tarry in a place. 
2. To dwell in a place. 3. To continue firm, not to be moved. As 
“ The word of the Lord abideth for ever.” 4. To continue in the 
ſame ſtate. 5. To wait upon, or attend. | . 

Where many ſkill-tull leeches him abide 

To falve his hurts. Spencer. 5 
6. To bear up againſt, or ſupport. 7. To bear or ſuffer. 8. It is 
uſed with by before a thing, or perſon ; as to abide by his teſtimony, 
i. e. to rely upon it, to abide by an opinion, f. e. to maintain it. To 
% abide by a man, is to defend, or __ him.” Jobnſon. All par- 
taking of the primary ſenſe, wiz. a and ſteddy continuance. 

An Asr'pixc [or dwelling] place. | | 

A“ BET [abjecus, Lat. i. e. caſt away] 1. Mean, baſe, vile. 2. 
Without hope or regard. | 

| To loweſt pitch of abjec fortune thou art fall'n. 

Milton's Samſon Agoniſtes, as cited by Mr. Johnſon ; 
though I ſee no neceſſity of departing here from the ordinary accep- 
tation of the word. 2 

An An' IZ [abjet, Fr. abbietto, It. abjeto, Sp. of abjecbus, Lat.] 
A perſon or being of no eſteem or repute. 5 

o ABje'ct, or ABje'cTATE Cabjecto, Lat. of ab, from, and jaceo, 
to caſt] to caſt or put away with diſdain. > 

An Asjz'cTion, or ABJECTNESS go of aljectio, Lat.] abject con- 
dition, meanneſs, low eſtate, vileneſs. | 

A'sjECTLY, vilely, baſely. 

A'nizs [with botaniſts] the fir-tree, which ſee. 

ABr'ETINE [abietinus, Lat.] made of fir. 

Aro [with botaniſts] the herb ground-pine. See GrounperxE. 

Am1'cevs, or-Ayice'vus [old records] a thief who hath ſtolen 
many cattle, pray 
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AB O 
' Anr11mexTs {of war, of habillement, Fr. apparel or attire] ha- 
biliments, or all forts of armour and warlike ſtores. 

ABrtity [habilite, Fr. abilita, It. abilidad, Sp. of habilitas, Lat.] 
power, capacity, knowledge, riches. _ Ng 5 
Mur liberality mutt not exceed our AprIIrV. Lat. Ne major fit be- 
rignitas quam facultas, H. Ger. Gib nicht ubet dein vermogen. A 
very good caution to thoſe who are over free in beſtowing or ſpend- 
ing upon others, without conſidering the extent of their own or their 
family's want; or to thoſe, who are very free of their promiſes, be- 
yond what they are able to perform. es ; 

A'rinGToON, or AB1NGDoN, a borough town in Berkſhire, ſituated 
on the river Thames, 56 miles weſt of London, and 5 ſouth from Ox- 
ford ; has its name from its ancient abbey ; gives title of earl to 
the Bertie family, and ſends one member to parliament; it_was in- 
corporated and made a free borough by Mary I. The ſtreets all meet 
in a ſpacious area, in which the market is kept on Mondays, Its chief 
manufacture is malt, great quantities of which are ſent by the Thames 
to London. The market houſe is equal to any building of that kind 
in England, being of very curious aſhler work, built on lofty pillars ; 
over it is a ſpacious hall, in which the ſummer aſſizes are generally 
held. | : 

 AnixTE'sSTATE [of ab, neg. and zeftatus, Lat.] an heir to a man 
who died without a will. 

ABZ1r'SHERISING Cold law term] properly a forfeiture ; a being quit 
of amercements or fines for ſome tranſgreſſion, that has been proved 
before a judge. | | | 

To A'sjucars [abjugo, Lat. of ab, from, and jugum, a yoke] to 
unyoke, to uncouple. 

To Azjv're [abjuro, Lat. of ab, and juro, to ſwear] to forſwear, to 
diſclaim, to renounce, or quit an opinion, ſubjection to a governor, 
prince, Tc. > | | | 

 ABjura'T10N, a renouncing by oath, Cc, 2 | 

ABjuraTION [old cuſtom] a {worn baniſhment, or quitting the 
land for life, ſometime admitted inftead of death to criminals, who 
having committed murder, could get to a church, before they were 
apprehended, from whence they could not be brought to take their 
trial at law ; but confeſſing their crime before a juſtice or coroner, and 


abjuring the kingdom, were at liberty; but were to carry a croſs in 


their hand, till they got out of the king's dominions. 


RR 


be borne with, 2. It is ſometimes uſed by comic writers as a looſe 
and indeterminate cenſure. ' 

ABomMiNaBLY, extremely, exceſſively, &c. 

To ABOuNATE [abbominare, It. abominar, Sp. of abominor, Lat. 
to deprecate as ominous, of ab, from, and omen] to abhor, deteſt, or 
hate utterly. 4 1 

ABomiNa'T1ON [ abomination, Fr. abbominaxione, It. abeminacidos. 
Sp. abominatio, Lat.] 1. Deteſtation, or hatred. 2. The object the 
teſted. 3. Pollution, or defilement. 4. The object that is the cauſe 
of pollution. | 
_ Apron!'cinrs [aborigines, Lat. of ab, from, and origo, original] 
the primitive or original inhabitants of a country ; in oppoſition to 
colonies, or people tranſplanted from other parts. Thus we call the 


Indians the Aborigines of America, the Welch of Britain, c. It was 


originally a proper name given to the inhabitants of the ancient La- 
tium, now called Romania, who boaſted of being deſcended imme- 
diately from the gods. 
A'zox, or Avon [with the ancient Britains] ſignified a river, and 
was a general name for all rivers. | 
NN s, or ABooks [for aborigines] the ancient inhabitants of a 
place. | | : | 
To ABo'rT [abortir, Fr. abortar. Sp. abortire, It. aborto, Lat. of 
ab, and orior] to miſcarry or bring forth the foetus, before it is arrived 
at its maturity for birth. _ | | 
ABo'rT10N [aborto, Sp. abortio, Lat.] 1. The untimely exclufion 
of the foetus, commonly called a miſcarriage in women. 2. The 
fœtus untimely excluded. | . | 
ABo'aTION [with gardeners] a term uſed of fruits that are produced 
too early before their time; as when trees happening to be blaſted 
noxious winds, are ſubje& to this malady, never bringing their fruit 
to maturity. | LED 
Avo'rTIve, adj. [abortif, Fr. abortive, It. and Sp. of abortivns, 
Lat.] 1. Pertaining to an abortion, or untimely birth. 2. That 
which comes to nothing, as an abortive deſign. 3. That which pro- 
duces nothing. | | . 
 Aro'eTive, ſub. A fort of fine vellum made of the ſkin of a caſt- 
calf or lamb. | | Re 9 
ABO'RTIVELY, before its time. | 
ABo'RTIVENESs, 1. Miſcarriage. 2. Unſucceſsfulneſs. 
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To ABLAL'CrATE [ablao, Lat. of ab, from, and lac, milk] to 
wean from the breaſt. | | 

AnLacTa“TIox [with nurſery gardeners] one of the methods of 
grafting ; and according to the ſignification of the word, as it were 
2 weaning of a cyon by degrees from its mother's ſtock, not cutting it 


Apo've, prep. [of abokxan, or abokan, Sax. of a, and bukan; 
boven, Du,] 1. More aloft, or higher in place. 2. Greater, or ex- 
ceeding in quantity. 3. Higher in rank; more powerful. 4. Higher 
than; not to be attained. * Things may be above our reaſon.” Sqvifr. 
5. Beyond; more than.“ The inhabitants of Tyrol have many pri- 
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off wholly from the ſtock, till it is firmly united to that on which it is 
grafted. | | 


ABLaquza'rION” [in gardening] an uncovering or laying bare the 


roots of trees, to expoſe them to the air, rain and ſun, in order to 
their greater fertility the year following. | 

ABLA'TION [ablatio, ey Bo taking away. 

A'BLATIve Caſe [ ablatif, 

That which takes away. 2. In grammar, the laſt of the ſix caſes of 
nouns, pronouns, Oc. 4 | 
ABLE [abile, It. abil, Sp. of habilis, Lat.] capable to perform. 
To A'szrtcarTE [ablego, Lat. of ab, and lego, to ſend, as a depu- 
ty, Sc.] 1. To ſend abroad upon ſome employment. 2. To ſend a 

perſon one is weary of out of the way. 5 
A'BLENEss [from able] capableneſs to perform, c. 
ABLE'esY [aH , Gr. from æ priv. and BN ru, to ſee] 1. Want 
of ſight, natural blindneſs 2. Unadviſedneſs. 
AbLICA“TION Sytveftre [with botaniſts] the flower Narciſſus, white 
Daffodil. Lat. | | 
To A'pLicaTE [abligo, Lat. of ab, from, and /ego, to bind] to 
bind or tye up from. 


To A'sLocaTE [abloco, Lat. of ab, and loco, to let to hire] to let 


out to hire. 

ABLoca'Tion [ablocatio, Lat.] a letting out to hire. 
To ABL “DE [abludo, Lat. of ab, from, and /uo, 1. e. lavo, to waſh] 
waſhing away, cleanſing. ELM 

ApLu'TIOn [Fr. abluzione, It. ablucion, Sp. of ablutio, Lat.] 1. A 
waſhing or rinſing. 2. The cup given without conſecration, in the 
Romiſh church. 3. Religious purification, ſuch as 1s in uſe among the 
Jews and Mahometans. See AnpesT. _ ; 

ABLu'tiox [in pharmacy] the preparing of a medicine in any li- 
quor, to cleanſe it from its dregs or any ill quality. 

ABneGa'P10N [abnegatio, Lat. from ab, and nego, to deny] a de- 

| tter point blank. | 


GATION [with divines] the renouncing of paſſions, pleaſures, - 


Apxona'rion [with gardeners} the cutting away or pruning off the 
knobs and knots from trees. Lat. ' 

Ak NOR MOus [abnormis, Lat. of ab, neg. and norma, rule] miſhapen, 
vaſt, huge, irregular. | 

A'so, a city of Sweden, capital of the province of Finland, ſituated 
at the mouth of the river Aurojoki, on the Bothnic gulph, 240 
miles N. E. of Stockholm. Latitude 60 zo“. N. Longitude 219 

o' E. 

? Anon RD [abord, Fr. a bordo, It.] or on board a ſhip. 

ABo'e. [from abide) 1. Habitation, or place of refidence. 2. Stay 
or continuance. 

To Ano“Lisn 7 Fr. abolire, It. of aboleo, Lat. to deſtroy] 


1. To deſtroy a thing after ſuch a manner, that no footſteps of it re- 


main. 2. To repeal, or annul. 
ABO'LISHMENT Faboltſement, * the act of aboliſhing. 

ABoL1'Tion [Fr. abollizione, It. abolicion, Sp. of abolitio, Lat.] 
the act of aboliſhing ; the ſame with aboliſhment. 

ABoLtiTion [law term] leave granted by a judge, &c. to a crimi- 
nal accuſer, to forbear further proſecution of a perſon accuſed. 


ApoLition [in metaphyſicks] the utter deſtruction of any be- | 


inp. | 
888 or ABomasvs [with anatomiſts] one of the four ſto- 
machs of ruminant animals, z. e. ſuch as chew the cud; the other 
three are called venter, reticulum, and omaſum. . 

AgomijxaBLe [obominabilis, Lat.] 1. Hateful, deteſtable, not to 


r. ablativo, It. of ablativus, Lat.] 1. 


vileges above thoſe of the other hereditary countries, c.“ Addi/en. 


6. Too high for. As to be above doing any thing. 
ABove, adv. 1. Over-head, 2. In heaven. z. Before: as, it 
Was above obſerved. | ; 7 =o 
ABove all, chiefly, principally, in the firſt place. 
ABOVE-BOARD, in the fight of the whole world. 
To be ABove, to excel, | 
To be Apove the World, to be rich. 5 n 
To Ago [abonder, Fr. abondare, It. abundar, Sp. and Port. of 
abundb, Lat.] to have, enjoy, poſſeſs, to produce more than enough. 
ABov'r [of aboran, Sax. buyten, Du. buten, O. and L. Ger. 
without, g. 4. from without] 1. Round about. 2. Near in time and 
place. 3. Ready; as, about to go. 4. Almoſt. 5. Concerning, 
with regard to. 6. Employed on, or engaged in. 7. Appendent to 


the perſon. If you have this about you.” Milton. 8. The longeſt 


way; in oppoſition to the ſhorteſt. 

To go Bou the Buſh, Fr. Tourner autour du pot (to turn about 
we pot) to go a round-about or a tedious way in ſaying or doing any 
thing. | | 
Arov' rr [with gardeners] a term uſed to denote that trees are 
budded. It properly ſignifies a ſwelling formed in the human body, 
which has come to a head or abſceſs, and is applied to trees, becauſe 
the buds of them do in like manner ariſe like ſmall heads, 

A. Bp. is the uſual abbreviation for A-chbi/op. | 
* ABRACaDA'BRA, a ſpell or charm, ſtill in uſe and eſteem with ſome 
ſuperſtitious perſons, who pretend to do wonders by it in the cure of 
agues and fevers. _ : 

To ABRra'pe [abrado, Lat. of ab, from, and rado, to ſcrape] to 
rub off, or wear away by degrees. 

A'BRAHAMITES [ /braimiah, Arab.] a ſect which, in the ninth cen- 
tury, ſprung up in the eaſt, ſo called from its founder, who bore the 
name of Abraham [in Arab. /5raim]. He revived at Antioch (where 
he was born) the tenets of the Paulicians, and had already corrupted 
great part of the Syrians : but Cyriaeus, the patriarch of that church, 
powerfully oppoſed it, and ſoon put an end to its ſucceſs. Cyriacus 
held the ſee of Antioch, A. D. 805. when Nicephorus was emperor 
of the eaſt, and Charlemagne of the weſt. ' Dherbelot. Bibliot. Orient. 
See PaAULICIANS. | 

ABra'slon, [from abrade] a ſhaving off; alſo a razing or blotting 
Out. ' | 

ABRaslon [with ſurgeons] a ſuperficial raiſing of the ſkin. - 

ABRasion [in a medicinal ſenſe] the wearing away the natural 
mucus, which covers the membranes, particularly thoſe of the ſto- 
mach and guts, by corroſive or ſharp humours. : 

ABraston [With philoſophers] that matter which is worn off by 
the attrition dies one againſt another. 

ABRrA'Xas, Lor (as Baronius Choſe to read it) aCpata;, Gr. bra/ax, 
Lat.] the name, which Baſilides gave to the ſupreme being, as in- 
cluding in its Greek letters the number 365, the preciſe number of 
heavens, which, according to his ſcheme of divinity, was created. 
Tertull. and Irzneus. See BaslLiDians. 

ABrEa'sT, ſide by ſide. | e 

 ABRENUNCIA'T1ON, a renouncing or forſaking any thing entirely. 
Fr. of Lat. | | - | | 

A'szic [with chemiſts] ſulphur. | 

To Asnrrpce [abreger, Fr. abbrevio, Lat.] 1. to make ſhorter in 
words, to contract, till retaining the ſenſe and ſubſtance, 2. To di- 
miniſh, contract, or cut ſhort. 3. When followed by the particle 
From or of, it ſignifies, to take from, or deprive of. 

To AR R Cin law] to make a declaration, or an account Ry 

. | caving 
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leaving out part of the plaint or demand, and praying chat the defen- 
dant may anſwer to the other. w 
ABrrDoment [abregement, Fr.] 1. An abridging, c. wherein the 
leſs material things are inſiſted on but briefly, and ſo the whole 
brought into a leſſer compaſs; an epitome or ſhort account of a mat- 
ter; a ſummary, or the ſubſtance of a book. 2. A diminution, 3. 
Reftraint,; as abridgment of liberty; 5 n 
ABRIDGMENT of Account, & c. [in law] is the making it ſhorter, 
by abſtracting ſome of its circumſtances. | 
 " Anro'acn, as, to ſet abroach, or to pierce a caſk. 
ARO AD. 1. Without doors. 2. In a foreign country, 3. With- 
out confinement. 4. Every way, in all directions. 
| An elm diſplays her duſky arm s abroad. Dryden. | 
To A'zxocaTE, [abroger, Fr. abrogar, Sp. of abrogo, Lat. of ab, 
againſt, and rago, to bring in a bill] to diſannul or aboliſh, eſpecially 
to repeal or make a law void, which was before in force. 
ABR0GA'TION 1 It. abrogacion, Sp. of abrogatio, Lat.] 
a diſannulling, Sc. Lat. | 
ABRoOD 1 Sax. to breed] as, to fit abrood, as an hen 
on eggs, to Cheriſh, _ 
To Arroo'k, a word now obſolete, but uſed by Shakeſpeare, &c. 
ſignifying, to bear, or endure. | | 
ABRoOTaAnt'TEs LAB, Gr.] wine impregnated with ſouthern- 
ABRo'TANUM [afpdlaver, Gr.] the herb ſouthern wood; which ſee. 
ABrvu'PT [abruftus, Lat] 1. Broken off ſuddenly, 2. Unrea- 
| ſonable. 3. Rough. 4. Unconnected. k 
The AßRurr [abruptum, Lat.] the uneven, rough, broken, or 
craggy part of the abyſs. Milion. da : 
ABrvu'epT10N [abruptio, Lat.] breaking off ſuddenly, 
_ Anrv'eTLY, unſeaſonably, haſtily. | 
ABzu'eTNEss. 1. The breaking or being broken off on a ſudden, 
2. Craggineſs of a rock, mountain, &c. | 
 Anrv'zzo, a province of Naples, in Italy, bounded hy the territo- 
_ Ties of the Pope on the N. and W. by the gulph of Venice on the E. 
and by the Terra di Lavoro and Moliſe on the S, 5 | 
'BSCEss [abſcex, Fr. of abſceſſus, Lat. of abs, and cedo, Lat. to re- 
tire; becauſe the parts are diſunited by the matter] a preternatural 
tumor (or morbid cavity) in the body, in which the collected matter 


degenerates into pus or ſanies.  Caftell. See Pus and SaxIEs. 
„ rer wehe. Lat. of ab, from, and ſcindo, to cut] to cut 


Assc1'ssa, or ABsc155e, part of the diameter of a curve line, inter- 


cepted between the vertex, and- the point where any prdinate, or 


ſemi-ordinate falls. Thus A B, is the abſciſſa of the curve D A C, 
to the ordinate DB C. See Plate 1. Fig. 1. „ 

Asscrssiox [of ab, and ſcindo, wen 1. A cutting off. 2. The 
Rate of being cut off. | | | 


Ans cissiox [with aſtrologers] a term uſed, when three planets be- 


Ing within the bounds of their orbs, and in different degrees of the 
fign ; the third comes to a conjunction with the middle planet, and cuts 
_off the light of the firſt. ; | I 
To Arsco'nd [abſcondo, Lat. of abs, from, and condo, to hide] to 
hide one's ſelf. | | | 

 ABzence [abſenza, It. auſente, Sp. abſentia, Lat] 1. The ſtate of 
being abſent. 2. In law, want of appearance. 3. Inattention, with 
regard to the preſent object. | i 

ABsENT [Fr. afente, It. auſente, Sp. of abſens, Lat. afmeſend, Du. 

and L. Ger. abweſend, H. Ger. from af or ab, from, and weſend or 

rather ſeynd, being] 1. That is out of the way, miſſing, or wanting. 
2. Inattentive, regardleſs of the preſent object. - RY 
JT 0o ApsznT one's /e/f, to be voluntarily abſent, not to appear, to 
| keep out of the way. . | 


he aBsENT perſon is always faulty ; or, at teaſt, is pretended or 


ſuppoſed to be ſo ; it being but too common for people to lay the 
blame of any fault or miſtake upon thoſe who, being abſent, cannot 

diſprove it, or juſtify themſelves. 

ng aBsENT ealily fozgotten, To which a 

F mind, or, Seldom ſeen, ſoon forgotten; as likewiſe the Greek pro. 
verbs, TM vaio; Pio ur 830% Pines, Diſtant friends are no friends; 
and evg Ginias awponyoia limes, Forbearance of converſation 
diſſolves friendſhip. The ermans ſay, Aus den augen, aus dem 
finne, Out of fight, out of mind. This proverb is but too true and 
evident in fact to need any explanation. | | 


Done in abſence. 


- AnsENTEE', a perſon abſent from his employment, ſtation, or 


country. 8 
Ans iu THAT ID [abfinthiatus, Lat.] impregnated with worm- 


AnsINTH1O'MENON LAN ], Gr.) ſouthernwood, or worm- 


wood gentle. a | 
ABS1UNTHITES [@8owNng, Gr.] wine impregnated with worm- 


_ Apg1'NTHIUM LA, or ag, de, Gr.] wormwood, See Won u- 
WOOD, | 
Angis. See Apgrs. ; x 
To Ass1'sr [ab, Lat. of ab, and io, to ſtand] to ceaſe, or 
leave off. 0 x 
Y — LVAToaT [of abſolutorius, Lat.] pertaining to a diſcharge or 
uittal. 
0 AB3o'Lvs .[ab/oudre, Fr. afſ6hvere, It. abſoler, Sp. and Port. of 
wo, Lat. of ab, from, and „to releaſe} 1. To acquit, to dif- 
charge. 2. To releaſe, or ſet free. 3. In an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, to 
Pronounce the remiſſion of a fin. 4. To finiſh or complete, 
5 The work begun, how ſoon 
Abſolo'd. Milton, 


A'ssoLuTz [abſols, Fr. afſoluto, It. abſoluto, Sp. of ab/olutus, Lat.] 


1. Free from the power of, or independent on another. 2. Having 
perfection in itſelf. 3. Unlimited. 4. Arbitrary. 


AB$0LUTE [with arian ithout regimen or governmen 
as — ablati ue To r 7 2 
BSOLUTE Nouns Adjact. [with grammarians] Such adjectives as are 
an the poſitive degree, as great, little, low, b a 


that is without relation to any thing elſe. 


„Out of fight, out 


ABSENTA'NEOUS [abſentaneus, Lat.] 1. Pertaining to abſence. 2. 


ABS 


| Ans0LvTz Nouns Subſtant, Such nouns whoſe ſignifieationb imply 
a ſimple idea; as a man, a hor/e, earth, air, &c. | 
ABSOLUTE [in theology] is ſometimes uſed to denote a thing being 
without any cauſe, in which ſenſe, God is abholutr. 
AsBsoLUTSE is alſo uſed to ſignify free from conditions, as the de- 
crees of God are ſaid to be abſolute in reſpe& to men: | | 
AssoLUTE [with Romaniſts] is uſed in oppoſition to declaratory; 
as they hold that a prieſt can forgive ſins ab/e/utely ; but the proteſtants 
ſay only declaratively and miniſterially. | 7 
Axsor ur: E/late [in law] an eſtate free from all manner of condl- 
tions and incumbrances. | 
Au80LUTE Equation [with aſtronbmers] is the aggregation or ſum 
of the eccentric, and optic equations: 


Ass0LUTE Gravity [in philoſ. and mech. j that property in bodies, 


by which they are ſaid to weigh ſo much, no regard being had to any 
circumſtances or modification, and always is as the quantity of mats 


ter contained in it. 


 AnsoLuTe Motion (diſtinguiſh'd from apparent] ſuppoſes ſome 
og of place, or real tranſlation from one point of ſpace tb ano- 
ther. 

_ ABsoLuTE Numbers. [in algebra] a number which poſſeſſes one 
intire part or ſide of the equation, and is always a known quantity ; 
and the rectangle or ſolid under the unknown roots in quadraties and 
cubics; thus in this equation, xx 16 = 36, the abſbJute num- 
ber is 36, which is equal to the ſquare of the unknown root x, added 
” 16 times x. This is called alſo Homogeneum Comparationis, by 

ieta. | | 


ABs0LUTE Place, is that part of infinite and immoveable ſpace; | 


that any body poſſeſſes. | gents | 
AB5oLuTE Space {with philoſophers} is a ſpace, which being con- 
fider'd in its own nature, without having any regard to any external 


| thing, continues always the ſame, and is immovable. | 
ABSOLUTELY [from abſolute] after an abſolute manner; without | 


reſtriction or relation. | *Þ x3: 5 
ABSOLUTELY [with logicians] is uſed of the terms of a prepoſition, 


„ 


ABs0LUTELY {in oppoſition to terms and conditions] as God is 
ſaid not to forgive men their ſins ab/o/nte/3 but upon condition of re- 
pentance, and future amendment of life. | | 

ABs0LUTELY [with geometricians] is uſed to fignify intirely, 
compleatly, as a circle or ſphere is ſaid to be ab/olutely round, in 
„ en to a figure that is partly ſo, as an oyal, a ſphe- 
roid, Oc. | | | 

 A'ssoLUTENEss, 1. Completeneſs, fullneſs: 2. Freedom from 
limits, or reſtrictions. 3. Deſpoticiſm. ; 5 

AB50LVU'T1ON [Fr. aſſoluxione, It. abſolycin, Sp. of abſolutio, Lat.] 
1. Acquittal. 
pronounced by a prieſt, 

ABsoLUT1on [in the canon law] a judicial act, whereby à prieſt 
as a judge, and by virtue of a power delegated to him from Chriſt, 


remits ſins, "I 
 ABsoLuT1on [in the civil law] fignifies à definitive ſentence, 
whereby a man accuſed of any crime is acquitted. 

AB$0LU110N [in the reformed — is uſually underſtdod of a 
ſentence by which a perſon who ſtands excommunicated, is freed or 
releaſed from the excommunication. 

ABsoLUT0'rR1UM [with phyſicians] 1. An abſolute remedy, or moſk 
effectual medicine. 2. A certain cure, or perfect recovery. Lat. 

Asso“ ToR r, that which abſolves ; as an ab/elutery ſentence. 
 A'ns0nanrT, or A'Bsonous [from ab/onans, or abſonus, Lat.] diſa- 
greeing, from the purpoſe, abſurd. | BE 

AzBsonaTE [old law records] to deteſt and avoid. DN | 

To Anson [abſerbeo, of ab, from, and /orbeo, to drink up] 1. To 
ſwallow up. 2. To ſuck up. 

To ABsoRsB [with gardeners, &c.} is a term applied to thoſe greedy 
branches that, growing on fruit trees, drink up and rob the other 


branches of the nutritious juice, that they ſtand in need of for their 


nouriſhment and augmentation. | 

ABs0'sBENTs [ab/orbans, Fr. of abſerbentia, Lat.] in phyſic, a ge» 
neral name for ſuch medicines as have the power of drying up redun · 
dant humours, whether applied externally to ulcers, or taken into the 
ſtomach. The teſtaceous powders of all forts, are abſorbeats, 

Asso! Rr [abſorptns, Lat.] ſupped up, &c. 
Asso Trion, the act of abſorbing, or ſwallowing up. : 

ABsQuE hoc [i. e. without this] words of exception made uſe of in 
a traverſe. Lat. | ; 

To ABsTa'in [5 abfiiner, Fr. aftenerfe, It. abſtener, Sp. of abſtineo, 
Lat.] to forbear, to keep from. | | 

Ans TE Mious [aftemio, It. ab/tmio, Sp. of abftemius, Lat.] pro- 

ly ood of one who drinks no wine; moderate, temperate is 

et, &c. 

ApsTg/mrovsLY, ſoberly, temperately. 
 ABsTE'miousNEss, ſobriety, tem 


perance. ä | | 
Ass r NTion [ab/tentio, Lat. from abfineo, to keep from] the aQ 


of reſtraining, or withholding from. 
ABSTENTI10N. [inhmon law] a keeping or withholding an heit 


from taking poſſeſſion f his inheritance. 


To Aus TRA [abftergo, Lat. of abs, from, and tergo, to wipe] to 


wipe off, to cleanſe. ; 
Ans r' EAT [abſtergens, Lat.] cleanſing, ſcowring 


Assrz'ackurs [with phyſicians] medicines of a cleanſing ot 


ſcowring quality. 
ABsTE'RSION, a Wiping away. 
AzsT8'z51vs [deterfif, Fr. afterfivo, It. ah 
Lat.] that hath the power of cleanſing, or wiping away. 
Ans TERSIVE Medicines, ſuch as are uſed to clear the ſkin and out» 
ward parts of the body from filth, | Ks, 
A'ssTinencs [abfiinentia, Lat. of abtines, to forbear, or refrain 
from] an abſtaining —— 2 pleaſares, _ Ee. A 
ABSTINENCE 1s pro repreſented in painting, by a woman of 
healthy — Folding one hand on her mouth, and in: the 


other a ſcrall, upon which are the words, ater, men ne abutar, I uſe, 
but don't abuſe. | | | : 
AssTIx Ac from Evil, is * ted by a woman crowned ory 


2. 2 remiſſion, or forgiveneſs of ſins, 
C. J 


h ee Sp. abfrrfrouy 
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ABU 


laurel, leaning on a pedeſtal, and Jooking attentively on the deca- 
logue, which lies before her. Under her feet lie ſerpents, tortoiſes, 
and broken arrows, and by her fide ſtands a camel. : 

Assrixzur [abflinente, It. abininte, Sp. of abſtinens, Lat.] refrain- 
ing from, or moderately uſing wine, food, &c. | 

Ans To AT ED [ abftortus, Lat. of abs, from, and torgueo, to wreſt] 
wrung or wreſted from by violence. 

To AnsTRrA'cT [abſtraire, Fr. aftraere, It. aſtraer, Sp. aſtrabo, 
Lat. of abs, from, and traho, to draw] 1. To take, or ſubſtract one 
thing from another. 2. To ſeparate ideas. 3. To abridge, or re- 
duce to an _—_ . 

Ans TRACT Calſfractut, Lat.) a ſhort draught or copy of an origi- 
nal writing; the abridgment of a book, record, &c. an epitomy. 

AßsTRACT [with logicians] any quality, as it is conſidered apart, 
without regard had to its concrete or ſubject. ; 

ABSTRACT [in philoſophy] that which is ſeparated from ſome other 
thing, by an operation of the mind, called ab//ra#ion. 

An AssTrRAcT Idea, is ſome ſimple idea, detached and ſeparated 
from any particular ſubject or complex idea, for the ſake of viewing 


and conſidering it more diſtinctly, as it is in itſelf, its own nature, & c. 


ABsTRACT Numbers [with arithmeticians] ſuch as are conſidered as 
pure numbers, without being applied to any * | 
© AnsTRA'cTED Mathematicks, is uſed in oppoſition to mixed mathe- 
maticks; the former ſignifying pure poet 26711 geometry, or al- 
gebra. | 
n Nouns Subſtantives [with grammarians, Cc. ] are 
ſuch nouns as denote a thing; the exiſtence of which is real, and in 
the nature of the thing; but ſubſiſts only in the underſtanding; as 
humanity, truth, vigilance, &c. 5 
ABsTRA'cTEDLY [of abiractus, Lat.] by way of abſtract. 
5 Ans TRA CTIVE [abftraftivus, Lat.] that may be abſtracted or drawn 
rom. | 


As TRA CTI [abfraftio, Lat.] 1. The operation of extraction. 


2. Inattention, or abſence of mind. 3. Regardleſs of external ob- 
jects. | | 

ABSTRACTION [in philoſophy] is an operation of the mind, 
whereby it ſeparates things naturally conjunR or exiſting together, and 
forms and conſiders ideas of things thus ſeparated. A power or fa- 


culty which is peculiar to the mind of man, in contradiſtinction to the 
natural capacity of brute beaſts ; by the help of which faculty he can 


make his 1deas or conceptions relating to particular things, to become 
general repreſentatives of all of the ſame kind. Thus if the eye re- 
preſent to a man whiteneſs in a wall, he can conſider abſtractedly that 
quality of whiteneſs, and find it attributable to many other things, and 
plainly diſtinguiſh it from them; as ſnow, milk, chalk, &c, 
AsmsTRI'cTeD [abſtrifns, Lat.] looſened, unbound. | 
To ABsTRI'NGE [| ab/tringo, Lat. of ab, neg. and fringe, to bind] 
to unbind or looſen. | 8 1 
To As TRU “DE 13833 Lat. of abs, from, and trudo, to thruſt] 
to thruſt from, to puſh away, or from. | 
ABsTRvUu'sE [abſfirus, Fr. aſtruſo, It. 2 Sp. of abſtruſus, Lat.] 
obſcure, dark, not eafy to be underſtood, deep, hidden, or far removed 
from the common apprehenſions or ways of conceiving. | 


ApsTRv'sENEss, or ABsTRU'SITY, 1. Obſcurity in meaning, un- 


 Intelligibleneſs. 2. That which is abſtruſe. 
AnsT&V'SELY,  obſcurely, unintelligibly. = 
To Apsu'me [ab/umo, Lat, ſumo, to take] to waſte away gra- 


dually. 


ABsv'aD [abſurde, Fr. aſurdo, It. abſurdo, Sp. of abſurdus, Lat.] 
4. Not agreeable to reaſon or common ſenſe, or that thwarts or goes 
contrary to the common notions and apprehenſions of men. 2. In- 
conſiſtent, contrary to reaſon. 5 
As v' KDR ES s, or ABSU'RDITY [ab/urdite, Fr. afſurdita, It. of 
abſurditas, Lat.] not agreeable to reaſon, impertinence, folly; an 
error or offence againſt ſome generally allowed truth or principle. 
Apsv'RDLY, impertinently, fooliſhly. 5 | 
 Aprv'nDance [abondance, Fr. abonddanza, It. abundancia, Sp. of 
ebundantia, Lat.] 1: Great plenty. 2. A great many, vaſt numbers: 
as abundance of people. 3. A great quantity: what abundance of 


„ noble blood has been ſhed, with very ſmall benefit to the chriſtia 


« ſtate.” Sir Walter Raleigh. 4: More than ſufficient. E 
 Aru'npant [abondant, Fr. abbondante, It. abundente, Sp. of a- 
bundans, Lat.] abounding, more than ſufficient. 
ABunDanT Numbers [with arithmeticians] ſuch numbers, whoſe 
aliquot 2 added together, make more than the whole number, of 
ey are parts; as 20, whoſe aliquot parts are 10, 5, 4, 2, 1, 
and make 22; and 12, whoſe aliquot parts are 6, 4, 3, 2, 1, which 
added together, make 16. : 
ABuwpA'NTIA, as an allegorical deity, was repreſented by the an- 
cients, as a very beautiful woman, crowned with flowers, having on 
a green garment embroidered with gold: in her right hand, a horn 
of plenty, filled with fruits ; and in her left, ears of corn, ſtanding 
in the midſt of all ſorts of temporal bleſſings. IEEE. 
_ ABuNDA'NTLY, plentifully. | 
To Apv'se [abuſer, Fr. abuſare, It. abusar, Sy. abutor, Lat. of 
ab, and utor, to uſe] 1. To make a bad uſe of. 2. To impoſe up- 
on, or deceive. * To affront, or treat rudely. 
- Avpvsz [abus, Fr. abuſo, It. and Sp. of abuſus, Lat.] 1. The irre- 


gular or ill uſe of a thing, or ſomething introduced contrary to the 


proper order and intention of it. 2. Bad cuſtom. 3. Unjuſt 
cenſure. _— | — c 

Self- uus, the crime called otherwife, ſelf. pollution. See Oua- 
NIA. 
 Apvusio [in rhetoric] a figure, the ſame as eatachreſs, by which 
a word 1s not uſed in its ſtrict and moſt proper ſenſe, but with ſome 
conſiderable reductions and abatements, as worſhip, though ſtrictly 
*« ſpeaking, appropriated to God by a eee, may be applied to 
« magiſtrates and women.” The ſcripture uſes it in theſe ſo widely 
different ſenſes in one and the ſame ſentence, © They worſhipped God 
and the king.” 
Ausf [abufious, Lat.) affrontive, offenſive, injurious. 
©. Apv'svELY, offenſively, injuriouſly. 
Apv's1vEnzss, offenſiveneſs, affrontingneſs, c. 
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To Anvu'r, or An nur [of aboutir, Fr.] to bound or border upon. 

AmBu'TALs, or ABu'TTALs. See ABBUTTALS:. | 

ABvu'TMENT, that which abuts or borders upon another. 

ABuTT1LLON [with botaniſts] yellow mallows. 
 A'sypos, a town and caſtle of the leſſer Aſia, fituated on the 
ſouth entrance of the Helleſpont, now the ſoathern caſtle of the Dar- 
danells. Here the trait which divides Aſia from Europe is two miles 
over. Latitude 40* 6o' N. longitude 37. 30' E. 

ABY'SMAL, pertaining to an abyſs. | 

A'syss [abime, Fr. abiſſo, It. bi/mo, Sp. abyſſus, Lat. of dCvootd., 
Gr. of a priv. and gu, a bottom] 1. A bottomleſs pit or gulf, 
or any prodigious deep where no bottom can be found ; or is ſup- 
poſed to have no bottom; a vaſt unfathomable depth of waters. 
2. In a figurative ſenſe, that in which any thing is loſt. 3. The vaſt 
collection of waters ſuppoſed to be incloſed in the bowels of the earth. 
4. Among divines, it 1s often uſed to ſignify hell. | 
— ABys21'NEs, à people of Ethiopia, who are chriſtians of the Greek 
church. | NG 

ARyYsSS1'Nia. See ETutoPIA. 34:4 | 

Ac, Ax, or Akt, at the beginning or end of a name of a town 
or place is the Saxon word (ac) which ſignifies an oak, and generally 
denotes the place to take its name of Oak, as Acton is as much as ta 
ſay Oak- town, and Auſtin's-ac, Auſtin's-oak ; and as for the names 
of perſons of the ſame form, they are for the moſt part derived from 
the places of their birth, or ſome atchievement there. | 

Aca'cta [in botany] Egyptian thorn, or binding-bean-tree. It 
hath a tubuloſe flower, conſiſſing of one leaf, with many ſtamina or 
threads, which are many of them collected into a kind of ſphere or 
globe ; the pointal of the flower afterwards becomes a pod, in which 
are Jade ſeveral ſeeds, each of which is ſeparated by tranſverſe 
diaphragms, and are generally ſurrounded with a ſweetiſh pulp. 


Miller's Gard. Die. 


Acacia [with medalliſts] a kind of roll, reſembling a bag, ſeen 
on medals in the hands of feveral of the conſuls and emperors, after 
Anaſtafius. RE | 

A'cacy [axaxia, Gr.] innocence, a being free from malice. 

Acapt'wic, or Acaps'mick [academique, Fr. accademico, It, aca- 


demico, Sp. of academicus, Lat.] belonging to an academy. 


 Acapewicks [axadniru, Gr.] the diſciples of Plato, who were 
ſo named, becaule they ſtudied in the public ſchool, called academia, 
a famous ſchool, not far from Athens, built and planted with trees, 


as ſome ſay, by Cadmus the Phœnician; others by Academius, 


whoſe great dogma was znum ſcio quod nibil ſeio, i. e. I know this one 
thing, that I know nothing: a ſe& of fceptical philoſophers, who * 
taught that all things were uncertain; and that men ought to doubt of 
all things, and believe nothing. | 
AcabEMH⁰ IAN, of AcADEMIAxN, a name now uſed for members 
of modern academies, or inſtituted ſocieties of learned perſons. 
Aca"pemy | academie, Fr. accademia, It. academia, Sp. and Lat. 
It was originally a public place planted with trees at Athens, ſo called 
ſrom one Academus, who preſented it. As P. Richelet obſerves, and 
Horace confirms the ſame in that line, „ 
Inter Glas academi que rere verum. ]) 
an univerſity; a place where perſons are taught the liberal arts and 
ſciences, & c. It is alfo uſed for a particular ſociety of ingenious per- 
ſons, eſtabliſhed for the improvement of learning, Nc. Czſar Ripa 
repreſents an academy emblematically, by a heroin having a crown 


of gold on her head, a garment of many colours, a file in her right 


hand, with the motto pETRAH IT ATQUE POLIT ; and a garland of 


myrtle, laurel and ivy, repreſenting ſo many different ſpecies of poe- 


try, in her left: her noble aſpect, to expreſs ſolidity of judgment; 
her crown of 2 the refining of ideas conceived in the brain by 
many trials and experiments ; the variety of colours in her garment, 
the diverſity of ſciences ; the file in her hand, the poliſhing of wri- 
tings from droſs and ſuperfluity ; and laſtly, the garland, the honou- 


Table reward due to thoſe who excel. | 


Academy, is alſo now uſed for a ſort of collegiate ſchool or ſe- 
minary, where young perſons are inſtructed in a private way, in the 
liberal arts and ſciences, as thoſe of the non - conformiſts. = 

Academy, or Academy Figure [with painters] is a drawing or de- 


ſign, done after a model, with crayon or pencil. 


Acapemy [of horſemanſhip] is alſo uſed to fignify a riding. fchool, 
a place where perſons are taught to ride the great horſe, and other 
exerciſes, as fencing, &c. | 
An Academy, in the canting dialect, is a brothel, bawdy-houſe, 
or receptacle for all ſorts of vagrants. Here the young ones are in- 
itiated and inſtructed, as well in the canting language, as in their ſe- 


veral cheats and impoſtures : And here they are afterwards ſeparated 


into tribes, according to their different capacities for miſchief, ' 

Aca'pia, or New Scotland, one of the Britiſh colonies in North 
America, ſituated between 43 and 51 degrees of north latitude, and 
between 63 and 70 degrees of weſt longitude, It is bounded by the 
river St. Lawrence and the Atlantic ocean on the eaſt, and by the bay 
of Fundi and the ſeas of Acadia on the ſouth, and by Canada and 
New England on the weſt. The chieftown is Annapolis, _ 

A'cai [with chemiſts) vinegar. 

ACALY'PHE [axanv@n, Gr.] the ſea nettle, or great ſtinging net- 


Acana'ceovs [of d xa, to ſharpen, or rather «xa»9a, a thorn] 
prickly ; applied to all plants of the thiſtle kind, and ſometimes alſo 


the prominent parts of animals. 


Fl * 


AcanTa'BOLUs [axailafBun®-, of axwya, a thorn, and ga, to 
caſt out, Gr.] a ſurgeon's inſtiument, deſcribed by Paulus Ægineta, 
reſembling tweezers, uſed in extracting a cariated piece of a bone, 
that is looſe, or thorns, or any thing extraneous in a wound, as a 
tent, &c. Alſo in pulling away hairs from the eye-lids that are trou - 
bleſome and irritate the eyes. | * 

Aca'nTHa Lax, Gr.] a thorn, brier, or bramble. La-. 

AcavrnA [with anatomiſts] the moſt backward protuberance or 
knob of the vertebra's of the back, otherwiſe called, ſpina dorſi. 

Aca'xTHICE [exarhixn, Gr.) a ſweet and pleaſant juice, comained 
in the top of pellitory or ivy. Lat. | 7 

Acxxnrnis (with botaniſts] the herb groundſel. Lar. 

| ACA'NTHUS 


* 
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urüus [araIE,, Gr.] the herb bears-breech, bears. foot, or 
3 fox leaves eee like thoſe of the thiſtle, The 
flowers are labiated : the under lip of the flower is divided into three 
ſegments, which in the beginning is curled into a ſhort tube : in the 


f the upper lip. are produced the ſtamina, or ſeeds which ſup- 
way point 3: OA cup Fr the flower is compoſed of leaves which 
k 


_ 


are prickly ; the u art of which is bent over like an arch, which 
ſapplics the defect ofthe upper lip of the flower: the fruit is of an oval 
form, which is divided in the nuddle into two cells, each containing 
one ſingle ſmooth ſeed. Miller. N a: 

Acapvu'LCo, a port town of North America, ſituated iri the province 
of Mexico, on a fine bay of the South Sea, from whence a rich ſhip 
ſails annually to Manilla in the Philippine iſlands, near the coaſt of 

China in Aſia, and another returns annually from thence to Acapulco, 

laden with all the treaſures of the Eaſt Indies. Tt was one of theſe 
ſhips loaden with ſilver, and bound from Acapulco to Manilla, that 
lord Anſon took near the Philippine iſlands. 3 

A'caron [axager, Gr. ] the plant wild- myrtle or gow ; alſo butch- 
er's-broom. ; 5 : 

A'carvs [exag@-, Gr.] in natural hiſtory ; a ſmall worm breeding 
in wax. 


fruit] unfruitfulneſs, barrenneſs. i} = 
AcaTELt'cTos, or Acar ALTE“ Cie Perſe [axarannemix®-, Gr.] a 
verſe exactly perfect, in which there is not one ſyllable too much or too 
little. | | 
AcaTalt'pTic [AA II., Gr.] incomprehenſible. 
ACATALE'PSY — 3 Lat. of axalaynia, Gr.] incompre- 
henſibleneſs, or the impoſſibility of comprehending or conceiving a 
thing. 1 82 
3 [anal, Gr.] the leſſer kind of juniper. 
 AcaTE'ra [| axalnea, Gr.] the greater juniper-tree. | 
AcaTE'RY lin the king's houſhold] a fort of check between the 
Cllerks of the king's kitchen, and ſurveyor. 


AcaTna'rs1a [dxaJagoin, of « neg. and xa dale, Gr. to purge or 


cleanſe] that filth or impurity in a diſeaſed body, which is not yet 
| purged off. 
A ca'Tia, or Aca'cta, a little thorn growing in Egypt, out of 
che leaves and fruit of which is preſſed a black juice, which being dried, 
is called by the ſame name, and has a very aſtrictive quality. 
Acav'tr1s, or Acau'Los [from a neg. and caulis a ſtalk] a term 
uſed of plants that ſeem to want ſtalks, whoſe flower creeps on the 
round, _ | | f 
1 AccariTa're [a law word] to pay relief to the chief lord. | 
 Acea'eitTun [a law word] relief due to the lords of the manors. 
Acce'pas ap Curiam, a writ directed to the ſheriff, reguing him 
to go to the court of ſome lord or franchiſe, where any falſe judgment 


15 — to have been made in any ſuit in a court of record, that a 


record may be mide of the fame ſuit there, and certified into the 
king's court. | 
CCEDAS AD VICE-COMITEM, A writ directed to the coroner, re- 
quiring him to deliver a writ to the ſheriff, who having had a pone de- 
lvered to him, ſuppreſſes it. | . 2 | 
To Acce'ps [accedo, Lat. of ad, to, and cedo, to yield] to come to, 
to draw near to, to enter into, or to add one's ſelf to ſomething already 
fuppoſed to take place; as ſuch a ſtate acceeded to a war or treaty, i. e. 
ſhe join'd the other powers, and became a party in it. | 


To AccgLeraTE [accelerer, Fr. accelerare, It. accelerar, Sp. ac- 


celero, Lat. of ad, to, and celer, ſwift] to haſten, to quicken, to ſpur 
on with ſuper-added motion and expedition. 


Acce'LERaTEDd Motion [in mechanicks] a motion which receives 


- continual increments or acceſſions of velocity. 
AccBLERA'TION | acceleration, Fr. acceleratio, Lat. accelerament, It. 
wcceleracion, Sp.] a haſtening, Cc. | | | 
Acc8Ler TON [with loſophers) a continnal increaſe of velo- 
city in any heavy bodies, tending towards the centre of the earth, by 
the force of gravity. Rk | 
AcckrERATIo {with the ancient aſtronomers] a term uſed in re- 
ſpect to the fixed ſtars, and 2 the difference between the revolu- 
tion of the primum mobile, an 
puted at 3 minutes and 56 ſeconds. | 
 AcctLeraTo'rEs [im anatomy] certain muſcles, ſo called of ac- 
celero, i. e. to haſten. | 
AccklzxATORES Urine [with anatomiſts] a pair of muſcles be- 


longing to the penis; they ariſe fleſhy from the upper part of the ure 


thra, as it paſſes under the os pubis, and are inſerted on each ſide of 
the yo cavernoſa penis; the uſe of which is to expedite the paſ- 
the urine, and the ſeed. 


ſage o 5 
To AsCE'np [accendo, Lat. of ad, to, and candeo, to glow] to kin- 


dle, or ſet on fire. 
13 {in philoſophy] the kindling, or ſetting any natural 
y on fire. 

A'ccent [Fr. accento, It. actnto, Sp. of accentus, Lat. of ad, to, 
and can, to ling] the riſing or falling of the voice, a tone and man- 
ner of pronunciation, contracted from the country in which a perſon 
was bred, or reſided a conſiderable time. | 
Accent [with rhetoricians] a tone or modulation of the voice, 
uſed ſometimes to denote the intention of the ſpeaker, with regard to 
energy or force, and expreſſive of the ſentiments and paſſions. | 

Grave Accent [with 2 is this mark (*) over a vowel, 
to ſhew that the voice is to be depreſs' 

Acute Accent is this mark () over a vowel, to ſhew that the voice 
1s to be raiſed. | | 

Cireumfiex ACCENT is this mark () over a vowel in Greek, and 
points out a kind of undulation of the voice. 

The Long Accent [in grammar] ſhews that the voice is to dwell 
upon the yowel that hath that mark, and is expreſſed thus (). 

The Short Accext [in grammar] ſhews that the time of pro- 
— ought to be ſhort, and is marked thus (). The Greek 
tongue has Hort, ſorter, and ſborteſt ſyllables, and in the laſt of 
Ye e has Homer deſerib d the ſtone of Siſyphus as rolling down the 


ACCENT [in muſic} a certain modulation or warbling of the voice, 
to expreſs the paſſions either naturally or artificially, | 


 Aca'npy [acarpia, Lat. of axagria, of « priv. and xagmer, Gr. 


the ſolar revolution, which was com- 


„ A8 e 

, To Accx'vr a Fr. acrentuare, It. actntuar, Sp. frogi at- 
certus, Lat.] 1. To mark with an accent. 2. To pronounce with re- 
gard to the acceuts. ; 5 | | 

ACCE'NTOR [of ad, to, and cano, to ſing] one of three fingers in 
parts. 
To Acct'ntuare Caccentuer, Fr.] td pronounce in reading of 
ſpeaking according to the accent. WE FE | 

ACCENTUA'T10N, a pronouncing or marking a word, fo as to lay a 
ſtreſs of the yoice upon the right vowel or ſyllable. 3 

To Acct'er [accepter, Fr. accettare, It. acetar, Sp. acceitar; Port. 
acceptum of accipio, Lat. of ad, to, and capio, to rake] to receive fa- 
vourable or kindly, to take with particrlar approbation, either wit 
or without the particle of. He will accept money, or of money. When 
it denotes a particular biaſs, it has uſually the particle of before the 
perſon to which it relates, but ſometimes without of. The former 
more commonly; as, he accepts of me, or he accepts me. 

AcCE'PTABLE [acetable, Sp. of acceptabilis, low Lat.] that may 
be favourably or kindly received, agreeable ro. 

Accrt'eTABLY, agreeably. 1 

ACCEPTABILI'TY [. of acceptable] the qualification of being re- 
ceived with liking and approbation. A word rarely uſed. _ 

ACCE'PTABLENESsS, agreeablenleſs, pleaſantneſs; quality of being 
agreeable, | 

ACCE'PTANCE [ acceptant, Fr. of acceftans, Lat.] an accepting or 
receiving favourably or kindly ; ſometimes the meaning or manner of 
__ a word, with the accent promiſcuouſly on the firſt or ſecond 
yllable. | | M 
| AccegeTaNCE, or AccspTAT1ON [in law] a tacit agreeing to 
ſome former a& done by another, which might have been undone or 


avoided, if ſuch acceptance had not been: Thus if a man and his 


wife, ſeized of land in right of his wife, do join in making a leaſe by 


| deed, reſerving rent; the huſband dying, the wife receives or accept 


of the rent, the leafe ſhall be made good by this acceptance in her, an 
ſhall bar her from bringing the writ cui in wita, 2gainſ the tenant. 
CCEPTATION [acceptation, Fr. corre Fe. acetacion, Sp.] 
i. The received meaning of a word, or the ſenſe in which it is 
uſually taken. 2. Reception of any perſon or thing, either agreeably | 
or not. 3. Particular regard as to acceptableneſs and manner of re- 
ception.. . | | | 
Acc rr ER [accep!] he who accepts. 45 | 
ACCEPTILA'TION | in civil law] a diſcharge from the creditor to 


the debtor ; the ſame as an acquittance in the common law. 


Acce'pT1ON, acceptation, or common meaning of a word. 

A&ce'ss [acces, Fr. acceſſo, It. ace/o, Sp. of acceſſus, Lat.] 1. Ad- 
mittance, approach or paſlage to a place or perſon, 2. Licenſe or 
means of approach to any thing. 3. Of [acceio, Lat.) acceſſion to 


any thing, additional increaſe. 


 Access [O. Eng. from the Fr.] return or fit of an ague or other 
diſtemper. | 


Acct'ssAKix ES [acceſary corrupted for acceſſory, which ſee] qua- 
lity or ſtate of being acceſſary. | 


| Acce'ss1BLE [Fr. acce/fbile, It. of acceſſbilis, Lat.] that may be 
approached, or reached at, having the particle 70. | 
Access1BLE Height, is either that which may be meaſured mecha- 
nically, by applying a meaſure to it; or elſe it is an height whoſe 
baſe = be approached to, and from thence a length meaſured on the 
round. | | | 
, Acce'ss1on [accefſion, Lat. acceſſio, Fr.] 1. Addition or increaſe, the 
act whereby a thing is ſuper-added to another; joining one's ſelf to 
any thing elſe; 2. Coming to, as the coming of a king to the crown 
: „ in the manner of an accomplice, and not as a prin- 
cipal. N + | 
. Williſii [with anatomiſts] a nerve ſo termed, from 
Dr. Willis, who firſt diſcover'd it. It ariſes from the medulla ſpinalis, 


about the beginning of the ſixth pair of the neck, and aſcends to the 


head; and having there enter'd the ſkull, it paſſes out of it again, and 
is totally ſpent on the muſculus trapezius. | 
A'ccessory { acceſſire, Fr. acceſſorio, It. and Sp.] additional, 
ſuper-added, or that is an accomplice, not a principal. | 
Accessory [by ſtatute] a perſon, who commands, encourages, 
adviſes, or conxcals an offender, that is guilty of felony by ſtatute. 
Accgs$0RY, or Access Ax [in civil law] any thing that of right 
belongs or depends on another, although it be ſeparated from it; as if 
tiles be taken from a houſe to be laid on again, they are an acceſſary, 
if the houſe be to be ſold. | | 
Acces30ky, or Accgs$ary [in common law] a perſon guilty of 
felony, though not principally, but by participation, as by advice, 


command, concealment, aiding or aſſiſting; and this may be either 


before or after the faQ. | 8 
A'ccipanc [ accidentia, Lat.] a little book, containing the firſ 


principles of the Latin tongue. 


Per Accipexs [with philoſophers] that which does not follow 
from the nature of the thing, but from ſome accidental quality of it. 

A'ccidenT Fr. accidente, It. acidente, Sp. of accidens, Lat.] a 
caſualty or chance; a contingent effect, or ſomething produced 
caſually and without any fore-knowledge or deſtination of it in the 
agent that produced it, or to whom it happens. | 

A thing is alſo frequently ſtiled an accident, in reference to its cauſe, 
or at leaſt as to our e ee of it, and by this an effect either ca- 
2 duced, or which appears to have been ſo to us, is common- 

underſjood. 
df AccipenT [with logicians] is taken in a three-fold ſenſe : 

1. Whatever is wot eſſential to a thing: but may be ſeparated 
therefrom without deſtroying its nature or eſſence in oppoſition to the 
eſſence of a thing, or whatever does not really belong to a thing, 
but only caſually ; as the clothes a perſon wears, the money in his 

N 5 

2. Many qualities are termed accidents, in contradiſtinction to the 
eſſential properties of any ſubje& ; becauſe they are there not eſſen- 
tially, but accidentally. This the ſchoolmen call atcidens prædicabile, 
and it implies a common quality, which may or may not be in any 
ſubject; as whiteneſs in a wall, Cc. DN | | 

3- A thing is called an accident in oppoſition to ſubſtance, when it 
is in its eſſence or nature to ſubſiſt in, inhere, or cleave to ſome ſub- 


rale, and in this ſenſe the laſt nine pr 
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Rance, and cannot be alone. This they alſo call accidexs edicamen- 
5 — are called accidents, 
or it is thus with all qualities whatſoever. 
Common Avcidivre [with logicians] is the fifth of the univerſal 
ideas, as are when the object is a true mode, which may be ſepa- 
rated, at leaſt by the mind, N the thing of which it is ſaid to be an 
accident, and yet the idea of that thing ſhall not be deſtroyed ; as 
round, hard, juſt, prudent, &c. _ 3 | : 
Predicable Accivent [with logicians] implies a common quality, 
which may be, or may not be in the ſubject, as a particular colour, 
as redneſs in a wall, Tc. 3 1 | 
Predicamental Accent [with logicians] is when it is in its eſſence 
or nature to ſubfiſt in, inhere or cleave to ſome ſubſtance, and can- 
not be alone. : 1 i a 
Rejpefive entitive AccivenT [with logicians] is relation. 
Entitive Accip ers [in metaphyſicks] are either primary or ſe- 
condary. | 
8 entitive AccibpExrs, are ſuch as are abſolute, as quantity 
and quality. : | | 
Modi ficati ve entitive AccivenTs [with metaphyſicians] are guando 
(when), bi (where), fitus (ſituation), habitus laps, 0 
| AccivenT [with phyſicians] is ſuch as does not flow immediately 
from the firſt cauſe ; but from caſual interpoſitions : ſome uſe the ex- 
preflion in much the ſame ſenſe as ſymptom. 80 5 
Abſolute AccibpExr Oo Roman catholicks] is an accident which 
does, or may poſlibly ſubſiſt, at leaſt miraculouſly, or by ſome ſuper- 
natural power, without a ſubject. 5 
Accipent [in grammar] the particular property of a word. 
Accivpent | with aſtrologers] are the moſt remarkable chances that 
have happened to a man in the courſe of his life. | | 
AcciDe'NTAL. [ accidental, Fr. accidentale, It. accidental, Sp. of 
accidentalis, Lat.) pertaining to accidents, happening by chance. 
Sometimes it denotes any thing adventitious. This laſt is unuſual. 
AccipexnTal Dignities and. Debilities [with aſtrologers] certain 
eaſual affections or diſpoſitions of the planets, by which they are 
| firengthened or weakened, on account of their being in ſuch a houſe 
of the figure. | | 
AcciDenTaAL Point [in perſpective] a point in the horizontal line, 


where lines parallel among themſelves do meet, though they are not 


hy tone” to the figure. 


CCIDE'NTALLY, caſually. In ſuch a manner as not to be eſſen- 


tl; fo as to be ſeparated. 

Accive'nTaALNess [of accidentalis, Lat.] 1. The happening by 
chance. 2. Quality of being accidental. | f 
Accilpious [accidius, Lat. ] ſlothful. 

 Accr'vrry [acciditas, Lat.] ſlothfulneſs. 

Acc1'xcT Caccinctus, Lat.] girded, prepared, ready. LEN 
Acc, [accipiens, Lat. 1. Receiving 2. A receiver. 

Accieitki'x1a [in botany] the herb hawk- weed. | 

Acci'sz Cacciſe, Fr.] exciſe, a tax on beer, c. 


by Shakeſpeare and others, but now obſolete, fignifying, to call or 
ſummonz. | 
AccLai'm, acclamation. Milton. b 
Acclaua rio, Fr. [acclamazione, It. acclamacion, Sp. of accla- 
tratio, Lat.] a ſhouting of the people for joy; expreſſing their applauſe, 
eſteem or approbation of any thing. 
AccL1'vis [in anatomy] a muſcle called alſo obliquus aſcendens. 
 Accur'vity [acclividad, Sp. acclivita, It. acclivitas, Lat.] is a 
ſteepneſs reckoned upwards on a ſlope; as declivity is a ſteepneſs 
downwards; thus AC is an acclivity, and CA a declivity. See 
Plate IV; Fig. 1... ---- | ; 
Acc vous [acciivis, Lat.] riſing vpwards with,a ſlope. 
To Acctovy. 1. To croud, or overfill. 2. To ſürſeit, or ſatiate. 
Accrorzp [with farriers] is ſaid of a horſe that is nailed or prick- 
ed in ſhooing. 5 | ST | 
To Acco'iL, to buſtle, croud, or be in a hurry. See Coil. 


Accola'pg, an embracing about the neck; clipping and colling ; 


a ceremony anciently uſed in the conferring of kaighthood. 
A*ccoLENT [ acco/ens, Lat.] dwelling hard by. # 
AccoLLE” [in heraldry] collared, or wearing a collar. Fr. 


To Acco'MMoDATE | accommoder, Fr. accommodare, It. acomodar, 


Sp. of accommodo, Lat. of ad, and commodo, to ſuit] 1. To provide 
for, or furniſh with. 2. To agree or compoſe a difference. 3. To 
fit to, to adjuſt, to apply. | 3 
To AccouuoprE [with geometricians] to adapt or fit a line or 
figure into a circle, Sc. according as the conditions of the propoſition 
or problem require. | 
 AccoMmoda'T1oN [ accommodement, Fr. accommodemente, It. acomo- 
damiento, Sp] 1. An adapting, fitting, adjuſting, &c. 2. The compo- 
ſure or putting an end to a difference, quarrel, &c. 3. Convenience. 


AccommoDa T10n [in philoſophy] the application of one thing by 
analogy to another. „ | : 

Acco'MpaniMent, ſomething attending or added as a circumſtance 
to another, either by the way of ornament, or forthe fake of ſym- 
metry, or the like, 8 8 
 AccoMPaniMENTs [in heraldry} are all ſuch things as are applied 
about the ſhield, by way of ornament, as the belt, mantlings, ſup- 

rters, Sc. 8 

o Acco [acompagnare,Tt. accompannar, Sp. accompagner, 

Ff. I. To go or come with, to wait on, to keep company with. 
2. To join or unite witn. | 

To Accourax 4 Voice, i. e. to play to it with proper inſtruments. 

An Acco'myiice [It. and Sp. complice, Fr.] one who has a hand 
in a matter, or who is privy to the ſame crime or deſign with another. 

To Acco'MPLISH 5 It. cumplir, Sp. accomplir, Fr.] 1. To 
perform, finiſh or fulfil. 2. To execute or bring a matter or thing to 
perfection. 3. To complete a period of time, 4. To obtain, or 
acquire. | | 

I Perſon awell Accourrisnzp, one who has exrtaordinary parts, 
and has acquired great accompliſhments in learning. 
| Acco'MPLISHMENT [ compimento,It. cumplimento, +6 accompliſſement, 
Pr.) I. The entire execution, atchievement, or fulfilling of ſomething 
propoſed or undertaking. 2. Embelliſhment, or ornament. 


fon. 


To Acc1'Ts [accito, Lat. of ad, to, and cito, to call] a word uſed | 


. 0 Ks Mo 

Accourrisuuzurs, 
behaviour, c. 

Acco'meT, See Account. 

Acco'rd [Fr. accordo, It. acutrdo, Sp.] 1. Agreement or compaQ. 
2. Apreement of mind. 3. Mutual harmony, ſymmetry. 4. Self- 
motion; as it opened of its own accord. | 

Accord [in common law] agreement between ſeveral perſons or 
parties, to make ſatisfaction for an affront or treſpaſs committed one 
againſt another. 

Accord [in muſic] is the production, mixture, and relation of 
two ſounds, of which the one 1s grave, and the other acute, 

To Acco'ry [ accordare, It. accordar, Sp. Haccorder, Fr.] to agree, 
to hang together. 

Acco'rDinc, or ACCORDING ro. 
2. With regard to. | 

Acco'RPORATED [ accorporatus, Lat.] joined or put to, imbodied. 

To Acco'sT [| accoftare, It. of accefler, Fr.] to make or come up to 
a perſon, and ſpeak to him. | | I | 

Acco'unT | compte or conte, Fr. conto, It, cutnta, Sp. conta, Port.] 
1. A computation of the number of certain things, a reckoning. 2. 
The total, or reſult of a computation, 3. Eſtimation, or value. 4. 
Rank, dipnity, or diſtinftion. 5. Regard, conſideration, for the 
ſake of. As, © Sempronius gives no thanks on this account.” Addi- 
6. Reaſon, or cauſe. 7. Narrative, or relation. 8. Opinion, 
or belief. 9. Review. or examination. 10. Explanation, or aſſign- 
ment of cauſes. 11, The reaſons of any thing collected. . 

Account [in a law ſenſe] a particular detail or enumeration de 
livered to a court or judge, &c. of what a man has received or ex- 
pended for another, in the management of his affairs. Alſo, 

Accov'nr, or Accour [in common law] a writ or action that 
lies againſt a man, who by his office is obliged to give an account to 
another, (as a bailiff to his maſter, c.) and refuſes to do it. 

Accovunr of Sales [in traſſic] an account in which the ſale of goods 
is particularly ſet down. | | ES 

pon no Account, or by no means. 

Upon all AccounTs.. 1. By all means. 

To Account. 1. To reckon, or compute. 2. To 
be of opinion. 3. To eſteem, or regard. See Account. 

To AccovuxrT {or give a reaſon) for. | 

Accov'nTaBL [ comptable, Fr. of computabilis, Lat.] lialle to give 
an account, anſwerable. | 
Accov'nTaxT, or Acco'MPTANT, one who is well verſed in 
arithmetic, or caſting up of accounts, an able arithmetician. | 

AccounTanT [in law] a perſon who is obliged to render an ac- 
count to another. | | 

To Acco'ueLE [acconpler, Fr.] to link, or join together. 

To Accov'TRE [| accoutror, Fr.] to dreſs, attire, trim, eſpecially 
with warlike accoutrements. | 

 Accou'TREMENT [| accoutrement, Fr.] warlike dreſs. See To Ac- 


acquirements in literature, art, ſcience, good 


1. Agreeable to, in proportion. 


2. In every _ 
heve, or 


AccrE'TION e Lat, from ad, to, and creſco, to grow] grow- 
ing to another, ſo as to augment it. | | | 
AccRET3oN [with naturaliſts] an addition of matter to any body 
externally ; but it is frequently applied to the increaſe of ſach bodies 
as are without life, and it is alſo called appoſition or juxta-poſition. 
AccreT1oN, or A'CCREMENT {with civilians] a vague or vacant 
portion of ground, joined with grounds held or poſſeſſed by another. 
Accrtx'Tive {from acretio, Lat.] that by which growth is increaſed ; 
that by which vegetation is augmerzed. | . 
To Accro'aca [accrocher, Fr.] 1. To hook or grapple unto. 2. 
To invade another man's right; to encroach upon. == 
Accroa'CHMENT, an encroachment, e. | | 
f Acckocnz' [in heraldry] is when one thing hooks into another. 
. 8 . * 
To Accxv'E, or Accrt'w [of accreſco, Lat. or accrũ from accroitre, 
Fr.] 1. To be increaſed or added to. 2. To fall to a perſon by way 
of accretion or acceſſion, Fc. as, great good will accrue from it. 
Accus rio [accubatio, Lat.] a fitting down, or lying at table. 
 Accuni'TION eee Lat.] a ſitting down. i 
'To Accu'uur1 ATE [It. accumular, Sp. accumuler, Fr. accumuln, 


Lat.] to heap up, to gather together in heaps, to raiſe up in piles. 


AccumMuLa'TION Er. of Lat.] the act or ſtate of heaping up. 
Accu'MULATIVE [from accumulate] that which heaps up into 


Piles, or is ſo heaped up. 


A'ccuracy, or A'CCURATENESS 
exactneſs, niceneſs, 


A'ccukarE [accyrato, It. accuratus, Lat.] done with care, exact, 
either as to perſons or things ; not negligent, ignorant, or deficient. 

— A*ecuRATELY [from accurate] with nicety ; not negligently. 
AccuRaTENEss [from accurate] exact nicety ; not careleſſnoſs. 
To Accv'ssx, to blaſt or load with a cure to doom to deſtruc- 

tion, to imprecate curſes upon. | ; 

Aecu'xsED [of ad, 4 by Euphony changed into c, and cupre, Sax.] 
1. Lying under a curſe, or excommunicated. 2. Execrable, that 
which deſerves execration. — 

Accus ABLE [accu/abilis, Lat.] that may be, or that deſerves to be 
accuſed. | | 

Accusa'Tio, or ACcvsaT1oNn [in the civil law] is the preferring a 
criminal action againſt any one, before a proper judge, in order to 
inflit a puniſhment or penalty on the perſon accuſed. Lat. 

AccusaTIoN [accu/ation, Fr. accuſazzione, It. accuſacion, Sp. of 
accuſatio, Lat.] 1. A charge of ſome crime, an impeachment. 2. The 
act of accuſing. 

Accus Tw Caſe [accnſatif, Fr. accuſativo, Tt. acuſativo, Sp. of 
accuſativus, Lat. in grammar] the 4th caſe of a noun ; it denotes the 
relation of the noun, on which the action of the verb terminates. 

* Accusa'TORY  [accu/atorius, Lat.] of or belonging to accuſa- 

tion. ö 
To Accu'sr [It. accuſer, Fr. acuzar, Sp. and Port. accuſo, Lat.] 

to charge with a crime, to inform againſt, indi& or impeach, to cen- 

ſure. It has the particle of, and ſometimes for, before the matter of 
cenſure or accuſation. | 


Accv'sts [from acciſe] he who accuſes, 


[ accaratezza, It. accuratio, Lat.] 


} 


Accy'- 


A CH 

Accus ERS [according to Cornelius Agrippa] the eighth order of 
the devils, whoſe prince is called Aſteroth, z. e. a ſpy. 

To Accu'srom [ accoutumer, Fr. acciſtomare, It. accoſtumbrar, bel 
to inure or uſe one's ſelf to any thing. It hath the particle zo before 
the thing accuſtomed to. ; | : 

Accu'sToMABLE [of accontume, Fr.] cuſtomary, of long habit or 
cuſtom. * Animals even of the ſame original extraction and ſpecies, 
« may be divided by accu/iomable reſidence in one climate, from what 
« they are in another.” Hale's Orig. Mank, 

Accu'sTOMABLY, according to uſe or cuſtom, ... 

Accu'sroMANCE [accoutumance, Fr.] habit, euſtom, or uſe. A 
word that is little uſed. _ | 

Accu'sToMaRILY [from acciſtomary] according to common cuſtom. 

Accv'sromary [from accuſlom] commonly practiſed, cuſtomary, 
aſually done. | | | 

A'cs [afſo, It. as, Sp. des, Du. alz, Ger. ace, Sax. at, Fr. from 
as, Lat. Car, Gr.] 1. That fide of a dice on which the number one is 
expreſſed; likewiſe the one at cards. P. Richelet. And 2. By a 


figurative mode of ſpeech, any {mall quantity; as, I'll not bate an ace 


my right. | : 

Acts [a ſea term] hooks for the chains. 

Ace'poinT; the ſquare of a dye having a ſingle point. 

ACE'PHALI [ ax:Daxon, of a priv. and x:PaX®-, an head, Gr. f. e. 
having no head] certain eccleſiaſtics ſo called, who making profeſ- 
ſion 7 extreme poverty, would not acknowledge any chief, whether 
layman or ecclefiaſtic. The councils of Mayence and Paris, &c. make 
mention of them. P. Rzchelet. Alſo certain leveliers mentioned in 
the laws of king Henry I. who acknowledged no head. 

Aceenmalrt VEeRsus (Poetry, Greek and Latin] verſes, that begin 
with a ſhort ſyllable, and end with a long one. | 

Ac PHALOUS [aα D., Gr.] without a head. 

Acer [with botaniſts] the maple- tree. It hath jagged or angular 
leaves; the ſeeds grow two together in hard winged veilels. Miller's 
Gard. Dit. | . 

Acz'rs [acerbe, Fr. acerbo, It. and Sp. of acerbus, Lat.] a com- 
pound taſte, Which conſiſts of ſour, and a degree of roughnels, or a 
taſte between ſour and bitter, ſuch as moſt unripe fruits have. - 

To Acrz'rBart ſacerbatum, Lat.] 1. To make ſour or harſh-tafted, 
2. To moleſt or trouble. | | | 

Acz'RBITUDE, or Acg'emTyY [acerbita, It. acerbitad, Sp. acerbi- 
tudo, acerbitas, Lat.] 1. The rough four taſte of unripe fruit. 2. Se- 
verity of temper, roughneſs of manners. | 

Acz'ripts [of & neg. and xneoc, Gr. wax] plaiſters without wax. 

Act'Rno, a town of Italy in the kingdom of Naples, ſituated 15 
miles E. of Salerno, 30 S. E. of Naples. Latitude 409 50 N. Lon- 


gitude 15 40“ E. 


Ackgo'sE C aceroſus, Lat.] chaffy, full of or mixed with chaff. 
Ack'xRA [among the Romans] a kind of altar erected near the gate 
of a perſon deceaſed, whereon his family and friends daily offere 
incenſe till the time of his burial. Lat. | 
 ActRRa, is alſo the name of a city of Naples, in the province of 


Lavoro, ſituated on the river Patria, 8 miles north of Naples; the ſee 


of a biſhop. Latitude 419 5' N. Longitude 15 OE. 

Ack RvAL [acervalis, Lat.] belonging to a heap. 

To Ack! RVATE [acervo, Lat.] to raiſe up in heaps. 

AckxvA“TIox, a heaping up together. Lat. 

Ace'scenT [ace/cens, Lat.] tending to ſourneſs. | 

AceTaA'BULa {in anatomy] certain glandules in the chorion, one 
of the ſkins which cover a child in the womb. 

ActTAa'BULUM [with botaniſts] the herb navelwort, which ſee. 

AceTaBULUM [with anatomiſts] a large cavity in a bone, which 
receives another convex bone, for the convenience of a circular motion 
of the joint thus articulated. Thus the large cavity formed by the oſſa 
innominata is particularly called, which receives the head of the fer- 
mur, or thigh- bone. James's Med. Dif. 

AcE'Tars [acetaria, Lat.] ſallads and vinegar. 

Ac ETIAM BILLE, the words of a writ, where the action requires 
good bail. Jacob's Law Die. 

AceTo'sa [with botaniſts] ſorrel; ſo called from the Anglo Sax- 
on run, ſour. The plant agrees with the dock in all its characters, 
and only differs in having an acid taſte. Miller's Gard. Di@. 

AceTo'se [acetoſus, Lat.] eager, four, full of ſourneſs. | 

ActETosE'L1.a [with botaniſts] wond-ſorrel. It hath a bell ſhaped 
flower, conſiſting of one leaf, having its brim wide expanded, and cut 
into ſeveral * the pointal, which riſes from the flower. cup, 


ecomes an oblong, membranaceous fruit, divided into five ſeminal 


cells, opening outward from the baſe to the top, and incloſing ſeeds 
which ſtart from their lodges, by reaſon of the elaſtic force of the 
membrane which involves them. Miller. | N 

Ack ro's ir v, ſourneſs, ſharpneſs, tartneſs. | 

Ace'Tovus [ aceto/ics, Lat.] having the nature of vinegar, or being 
ſomewhat like vinegar in quality. | 
Ack! run, Vinegar, in general any ſharp liquor, as ſpirit of ſalt, nitre, 
vitriol, c. | 

ACETUM alcali/atum [in chemiſtry] vinegar diſtilled, in which ſome 
alcalizate ſalt is infuſed. | | 

AceTuM Philo/ophorum [in chemiſtry] a ſour liquor made by diſ- 
folving the butter, or icy oil of antimony in water. | 

AcETUM Radicatum [with chemiſts] the ſharpeſt part of vinegar, 
having its phlegm drawn off. 


/ 


Ach ara, now Lrvia', a province of European Turkey, antiently 


2 province of Greece, of which Athens, now Settines, was the capitol. 


It is bounded by Theſſaly, now Jonna, on the north, by the Archipe- 
lago on the eaſt, by the Morea, from which it is divided by the gulphs 
of Lepanto and Engia, on the ſouth, and by Albania on the weſt. 
Homer repreſents it as a country abounding with fine women : 

; — * Xννοονπν KANNYUPIGIXE. 

Accu au, a country in the Eaſt Indies, in Afia, bounded by the ter- 
ritory of Boutan on the north, by China on the eaſt, by the kingdom 
of Ava on the ſouth, and by the provinces of Patan and Jeſuat, in Ben- 
gal, on the weſt, The chief town is Chamdara. | 

A'cHAMECH [in chemiſtry} the droſs of ſilver. 
Acua't [of achat, Fr.] a purchaſing or buying. 


£01 


Acyar [in eommon law] a contract or bargain, | 

Acna"res [axa1n, Gr.] a precious ſtone, called an zgate, of ſevs- 
ral colours, the veins and ſpots of ſome of which repreſent various fi- 
gures, as of trees, ſhrubs, Ee. | | 

Acna'rTors, purveyors, buyers: 

A'cur [of ace, Sax. pain; ach, Du; and Ger: Interi. ah, ob, 9 0 
but the Germans uſe it frequently as a ſubſtantive, and fay, ein 
langes ach, a long alaſs; ein bewegliches ach, 4 pathetick alaſi; and the 
like: they likewiſe derive a verb from it, and ſay, achz (en) to Hghz 
groan, lament, Sc. Caſaubon derives them all as well as our verb; 
of ax, Gr. pain] a continued pain or ſmart in any part of the body; 
as the head ache, tooth-ache, belly-ache, Sc. 

_ Acne [with farriers] a diſeaſe in horſes, cauſing a rumbneſs in th# 
Joints. 

To Acne, to have continued pain, to perceive great ſmart, 

ACHE-BONE, part of the ſurloin of an ox, &7c. | 

A*cxeN, a conſiderable port town, being the capital of the kingdom 
of Achen, and of the iſland of Sumatra, in the Eaſt Indies, in Aſia; 
ſituated on the north part of that iſland, 1000 miles fouth eaſt of Fot: 
St. George, in India, and 450 miles north weſt of the city of Malacca: 
Latitude 5 3o' N. Longitude 93 30' E. , 

ACHE'RNER [in aſtronomy] a bright fixed ſtar of the firſt magnitude 
in Eridanus, whoſe a e. is 10, 31 of NX, and latitude 59, 18. 

A'CHERON [| axtgwv, of &x©-, ſorrow, and 5:w, to flow, or of « privi 
and x#iew, Gr. to rejoice, J. e. a river of {orrow, | 

Sad Acheron, of ſorrow black and deep. Milton." 
A river of Epirus, over which the poets feigned departed ſouls were 
ferried. The reaſon why the ancients placed hell in Epirus, ſeems to 
be, becauſe the mines of that place had deſtroyed abundance of men. 

Acatro'xTiIC, of, or pertaining to Acheron. 

Ach Rs RH, an ancient meaſure of corn, ſuppoſed to be the ſame as 
our quarter, or eight buſhels, _ : | 

To Acnit'vs [achever, Fr.] 1. To finiſh, to accompliſh ; to perform 


ſome notable exploit, with ſucceſs. 2. To gain or procure. 


AcHrE'veMEnT {[ achevement, Fr.] 1. The hmitking of anotable action. 
2. The enſigns armorial of a family. | | 
Acnit'ver {from achieve] he that performs or achieves proſ- 


perouſly; an obtainer of fome attempt, and by ſome great exploit. 


AcniLLE'a [axoaauu, Gr.] fo called of Achilles, who is ſaid to 
have cured 'Felephus of a dangerous ulcer with it; the herb milfoil or 
yarrow. P. Richelet. | 

AcnilLE1s [with anatomiſts] a tendon formed by the tails of fe: 
veral muſcles, and tied to the os calcis; it rakes its name from the 
action in conducing to ſwiſtneſs of pace: ſwift-footed being the epithe: 
by which Homer molt frequently diſtinguiſhes his heroe : or ſhall we 
ſay with P. Richelet, * becaulc he died (as the ſtory gocs) by a wound 
received in that part? | 

Achs a name which the ſchoolmen give to the principal argu- 
ment alledged by each ſect of philoſophers in their behalf. | 

AciLY's [of axau;, Gr. a milt] a defect in the eye, accounted one 


of the kinds of amblyopia. 


Aa 


A'cnoriTe. See ACOLYTE, | 
A'cnor [achor, Lat. of axwe, Gr.] a ſpecies of the herpes, 
Acho'R ES [of à neg. and xo, ipace, Gr. becauſe theſe erupa 
tions have but a ſmall vent, as Galen ſuppoſes] the plural of Achor; 
Caſtellas Renovat ſays, „the achores are ulcers in the heads of in- 
„ fants, which perforate the ſkin with many very ſmall holes, through 
* which a thin and glutinous matter oozes.“ | | 
Achgo' [axew, of 4 priv. and yews, Gr. colour] perſons having 
loſt their natural colour; ſuch as have the jaundice, or any other pre- 
ternatural diſorder by obſtructions. | 
AcnRo'xical, or Acnro'xick [ achronicus, Lat, of à priv. and 
x79», time] being out of, or without time. | 
 Acnroxical. [in aſtronomy] ſignifies the riſing of a ſtar when the 
ſun ſets, or the ſetting of a ſtar when the ſun riſes; in which caſes the 
ſtar is ſajd either to riſe or ſet achronically ; which is one of the three 
poetical riſings or ſettings. Harris. 
Accu [with botaniſts] the herb ſhepherd's-needle, or wild- 
chervil. Lat. TH e | 
A' cm [acide, Fr. acide, It. acidus, Lat.] four, ſharp, biting. 
A'cins, all things that affect the organs of taſte with a pungent 
ſourneſs. But the chemiſts call all ſubſtances acids, that make an ef- 
ferveſcence with an alcali. This does not however ſeem to be a 
true characteriſtic of acids, becauſe ſome acids will make an effer- 
veſcence upon being mixed with acids of another kind ; and alfo with 
neutral bodies. Another mark of acids is, that they change the colour 
of the juices of the heliotropium, roſes, and violets, red; whereas al- 
cali's, eſpecially thoſe extracted from animals, turn it green. | 
etural Acips [with phyſicians] are ſuch as have a proper ſharp- 
neſs of their own, as juice of lemons, Sc. | 
Artificial Acids [with chemiſts] are ſuch as are prepared by the 


fire, in chemical operations. 


Mani fe Acrps, are ſuch things as affect the tongue with a ſenſe of 
ſharpneſs and ſourneſs. 8 

Dubirus or latent Acips, are ſuch things which have not enough of 
the acid nature, to give ſenſible marks to the taſte ; but yet agree with 
the manifeſt acids in other properties. 

Acr'vrrty, or Aci xxss [aciditd, It. aciditas, Lat.] keenneſs, ſharp. 
neſs ; that taſte which acid or ſharp bodies leave in the mouth. 

Acivity, or Acipness [with chemiſts] the acidity or keenneſs of 
any liquor that conſiſts in keen particles of ſalts diſſolved, and put in- 
to a violent motion by the means of fire. | 

Ac1'puLa {in botany] an herb, a kind of ſorrel. 

Aci'puLaTED faciduler, Fr.] lightly impregnated with acidity, 
rendred acid, ſharp, or tart, 

Aci'puLz [in a medicinal ſenſe] any ſpaw-waters that are not hot. 
The name owes its original to a ſuppoſition, that theſe waters were 
acid, which later obſervations and experiments have proved to be with- 
out foundation. See Hoffman's Works. 

Acixkst'A [exunoia, Gr.] the unmoveableneſs of the whole body, or 
of any part of it, as in an apoplexy, palſey, c. i 

A'cin [with botaniſts] are taken for thoſe grains that grow thick. 
or {inall grains growing in og gs after the manncr of n 
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of which the fruits of the elder- tree, privet and other plants of the 


lke kind are compoſed. : ; 
| Acini [with phyſicians] the ſeed that is within a fruit, and thence 
they in their 2 quently uſe uva exacinata, i. e. the acini 


or ſeeds being taken out. Lat. | 

Aciniro'smis Tunica [with anatomiſts] a coat of the eye, called 
alſo uvea tunica. 

A'cinos [axw®s, Gr.] the herb wild baſil. It has leaves like thoſe 
of the leſſer baſil : the cup of the flower is oblong and furrowed : the 
flowers are produced in bunches, on the top of little foot-ftalks, which 
ariſe from between the foot · ſtalk of the leaf, and the ſtalk of the plants, 
in which it differs from ſerpyllum. Miller. 

A'cinus [a., Gr.] a grape or raiſin-ſtone, or the kernel of a 
pomgranate. 

To Acxnow'LEDGE [of ad, d changed into c cnaþany to know, and 
lexan to put, Sax. 9. d. to put into knowledge} 1. To confeſs or own. 2. 
T'o be grateful or thankful for any benefit; ſometimes with the particle 
to. In the firſt place therefore I thankfully acknowledge to the Al- 
mighty power, the aſſiſtance he has given me, &c.” Dryden 

Ackxow'LEDOMENxT, 1. Conceſſion of any thing. 2. Thankful- 
neſs, gratitude. 3. Confeſſion of a fault. 4. Atteſtant to any conceſ- 
ſion as homage. 

AckNOwWIE DOCUMENT Money, money which was paid in ancient times 
by ſome tenants upon the death of their landlord as an acknowledgment 
of the new one. | 
 AcxnowLEDGMENT of Sins, is emblematically deſcribed by a woman 
carrying the decalogue under her arm, and holding in her hand a pome- 

ranate in which are rotten grains. At her feet a peacock with his tail 

agging upon the ground after him. 5 

Acma'sTica [axparixn, Gr.] a ſpecies of the ſynochus, or fever, 
which, during its continuance, has no remiſſion or abatement of its 
fervor. Boerhaawve and Bruno. See Ack. | | 

Acme [with phyſicians] is uſed to denote the third degree or height 
of diſtempers, of which many have four periods. 1. 'The arche or 
beginning. 2. Anabaſis, the increaſe or growth. 3. The acme, 
when the diſtemper is at the height. 4. The paracme or declenſion of 
the diſeaſe. | . | | 

A*'coemETES [of axoyrlo, of & neg. and zopay to lie down or 

ſleep, Gr.] certain monks in the ancient church, who were thus called, 
becauſe divine ſervice was performed in their churches continually, and 
without interruption, they dividing themſelves into three bodies, each 
officiating in their turns. 


a lower officer in the Romiſh church, who prepares the elements, lights 
the church, keeps the ſacred veſſels, &c. x 


A'comac, a country of Virginia, in America, being a peninſula, | 


bounded on the north by Maryland, on the eaft and fouth by the At- 
lantic ocean, and on the weſt by the bay of Cheſepeack ; cape Charles, 
which lies at the entrance of the bay, is the moſt ſouthern promontory 
of this country. 

A'coniTe, or Acon1'Tum, [aconitum, Lat.] 1. Properly the herb 
wolf 's-bane. 2. With poets, poiſon in general.“ 7ohn/or. | 

Wolf's-bane hath circumſcribed roundiſh divided leaves: the flowers 
conſiſt of four leaves, which are ſhaped like a monk's hood: each of 
theſe flowers are ſucceeded by three or more pods, which contain ſeveraj 
rough ſeeds. The moſt part of the ſpecies are deadly poiſon. Miller. 

| Aco'nTLAs [axole, Gr.] 

reſembling a javelin or dart. Ss | 

Aco'pica [axona, of « priv. and xon®-, Gr. labour] ingredients in 
medicines to reheve wearineſs. | | 


A'copum [axewo, Gr.] a fomentation made of ingredients that 


are ſoft and warm, to allay the ſenſe of wearineſs cauſed by hard la- 
bour. 


A'cor [in medicine] a ſourneſs at the ſtomach, proceeding : from in- 


digeſtion, whence flatulencies and ſour wg: 4 proceed, 

A'coxn [acconn, accenn, Sax. of ac or aak an oak, and cepn or 
conn, Sax. a kernal grain or ſeed, or of akran, Goth. which ſignifies 
fruit in general] the fruit or ſeed of the oak. 

A'coRneD [in heraldry] bearing acorns. | | 

A'coxna [axou, Gr. Theophraſt.] the thiſtle called andro/emon, or 
man's. blood. | TE 

A'coxus [eaxoy®-, Gr.] calamus aromaticus, the ſweet ruſh. The 
flowers grow in a ſpike, ſhaped like a finger: each flower has ſix 


| Shakeſpeare, 


- temperament or mixture, &c,] 
Aco'LoTH1sT, or A'COLYTE [axoay90», Gr. a follower or attendant] 


and derivation of the word from the authority of Hippocrates. 


a ſort of comet or blazing-itar, in form 


ACR 

Acqu1zTa'xe [law word] to pay the debts of a deceaſed perſon, as 
an — does the Ao of his Guker, perk . 

Acqur'RABLE, that may be acquired. | 

To Acqu1're [| acquerir, Fr. aguiſtare, Tf. acguiro, Lat.] to attain, 
to get, to purchaſe by one's labour what is not received from nature 
or inheritance. | k 
_ AcqurremenT [from acguire] what is gained or acquired. 
5 haps ken [from acquire] he who acquires or gains by labour or 
induſtry. 

Acqu131'Tion [Fr. acquificion, Sp. aquiiamento, It. acquifitio, Lat.) 
an obtaining, the thing obtained. | 

Acqur'sriTive [acquifitivus, Lat.] that which is acquired. He 
died not in his acqui/izive, but native ſoil.” Wotton. 

Acqu1'sTs [acquifita, from acquiro, Lat. acgueſis, Fr.] procurements, 
purchaſes ; things acquired. See AcquesrT, | 

To Acqur't [of acquitter, Fr.] 1. To diſcharge or free from. 
2. To clear from guilt, not to condemn, with of or from before the 
crime. 3. To diſcharge from any obligation. | 
Acqur'TMENT, or AcqQur1TTAL [in law] a ſetting free from the 


ſuſpicion of guilt or an offence ; alſo a tenant's diſcharge from or by a 


meine landlord, from doing ſervice to, or being diſtur 
ſeſſion by, any ſuperior — or paramount. 3 
Acqur'TTAL [in law] is when two perſons are indicted, the one as 
principal, and the other as acceſſory; the principal being diſcharged, 
the acceſſory of conſequence is acquitted. | 1 
AcquiTTaL [in fact] is when a perſon is found not to be guilty 
of the offence, with which he was charged, either by the verdict of 
a jury, or by overcoming his adverſary in the ancient way of trial by 
battle or combat. | | | 
Acqu1'TTaxce [of acquit, Fr. and Termination ance, quitanxa, It. 
quitanza, Sp. quitantie, Du. quittung or quittanz, Ger.) 1. A dif- 
charge or releaſe given in writing for a ſum of money, or other duty 
paid or done. 2. The writing itſelf. 
To AcquiTTANCE, to acquit. A 


d in his po- 


word not much uſed : only in 
A'cra, a town of Africa, on the coaſt of Guinea. At this place 
there is a fort and factory belonging to the Engliſh. Latitude 3 
oo“ N. longitude 20 oo W. . 
Acka'PULa [axpamann, Gr.] a remedy by way of prevention of 
drunkenneſs and ſurfeiting, Lat. 
A'cRasY [acrafia, Lat. of axpacix, of » neg. and axpao;, Gr. 
ebility, or 1 from relaxa- 
tion, or loſt tone of the parts. Yuincy. Bruno ſupports both this ſenſe 
But I 
ſuſpect there is ſome corruption in the copies; and that the true read- 
Ing is exfarin with a, [from a priv. and xe, i. e. command or 
power.] See Hippoc. Coac. Ed. Foes. p. 145, E. . 
A*cRE [acene, æcyn, Sax. ager, Dan. aker, Su. acker, Du. and 
Ger. akrs, Goth. a field or piece of ground for tillage, but of no de- 
terminate meaſure, acre, Fr.] a meaſure of land, containing forty 
perches in length, and four in breadth, or 160 ſquare poles or 
perches. | 
By an act of parliament made in the time of king Edward I. it was 
ordained, that an acre of land ſhould contain 160 perches or poles to 
be made out ſquare, or 4840 yards ſquare, or 43 560 feet ſquare ; but 
in divers places in this kingdom this has been ahered by cuſtom, by 
varying perches in the number of feet, as 18, 20, 24, and ſometimes 
28 feet to the perch. | | Tor 
Acre, or AcRa, the ancient Ptolemais, a port town in the Afiatic 
Turky, near the Levant ſea, in Paleſtine. Latitude 330 35 N. 
* 360 oo' E. „ The ſultan of Egypt is ſaid to have laid 
ſiege to it, at the head of 160000 foot, 2 6000 horſe, April 5, 
% A. D. 1291, when it was garriſoned by the knights of St. John, 
and the Templars, and took it by capitulation, being the laſt place 


the chriſtians poſſeſſed in the holy land.” Vertot. Hiſtoire des Che- 


valiers, &c. | 
Acre'me [in law] ten acres of land. 
A'cr1D [acer, Lat.] taſting hot and bitter, leaving a painful heat 
on the tongue and palate. | | | 
Ack mbO'r HAC {of axfideg locuſts, and @ayzy, Gr. to eat] a people 
of Ethiopia, that fed principally on locuſts, which they took and falted 
in the ſpring of the year for their ſtanding food the reſt of it. | 
 Acrimo ious Bodies [with philoſophers] ſuch as have a great 
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acrimony, and are of a corroſive quality, the particles of which fret, 1 
and diſſolve whatſoever comes in their way. | 1 
A*criMony [acrimonie, Fr. acrimonia, It. Sp. and Lat.] 1. Sharp- 
neſs, tartneſs, corroſive quality. 2. Severity of diſpoſition ; ſharpneſs 
of temper. 82 | | 
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tals, which are obtuſe and concave, with ſix ſtamina, which are 
— than the petals: in the middle is placed the 22 which after- 
ward becomes a ſhort triangular pod, incloſing ſmall ſeeds, 
Fig. 2. repreſents the plant with its root. 

AcosmMi'a [exoopma of a priv. and xoop®», Gr. adorned] an ill ſtate 
of health, with the loſs of the natural colour in the face. | 


Plate I. 
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Acov'sT1cks [acouſtica, Lat. x,, of axew, Gr. to hear] 1. The 
doctrine of ſounds. 2. Either inſtruments or medicines which help 
the ſenſe of hearing. ' | 

To Acquai'nT, or, to make Acquai'nTED [of acointer, Fr.] 1. To 

ive intelligence, to inform or tell one of any matter. 2. To make 
familiar with either perſons or things. | 

AcqQuai'NTANCE [of accointance, 
converſation, familiarity, correſpondence. 2. One with whom a perſon 
is ſlightly converſant or acquainted. The former ſenſe has with, 

AcquarNnTED, familiarly known, not {new. 5 

Acque'sT [ aguet, Fr.] purchaſe, any thing acquired. 

' AcqQuesT, or Acqu1sT [in law] goods or effects, immoveable, not 
deſcended or held by inheritance ; but acquired either by purchaſe or 
donation. | 

To Acquie'sce [acguieſcer, Fr. of acguieſco, Lat.] to reſt ſatisfied 
with, to conſent, to yield, to comply with tacitly, without oppoſition 
or diſcontent. | 

Acqu1e'scEMENT [acquieſcement, Fr.] acquieſcence, 

Acquiz'scence, or AcquiE'scency [0 N Lat.] conſent, 
compliance, condeſcenſion, tacit ſatisfaction, ſubmiſſion. 

Acquierta'rprs Plegiis [in law] a writ which lies for a ſurety againſt 
a creditor, who refuſes to acquit one after payment of a debt. 

AcquitTA'NT1a de Shiris & Hunaredis [in law] a freedom from 


O. Fr.] 1. State of fellowſhip, 


AcRis1a, or Acr1sY [with phyſicians] the uncertainty of the ſtate 
of a diſtemper, ſo that they cannot paſs a right judgment upon it. 

A*craiTupe [acritudo, Lat.] ſharpneſs, biting and pungent heat 
on the organs of taſte. . 

A'crity [acritas, Lat.] ſharpneſs, tartneſs in taſte. 

AcRoamMa'TICAL [«xpoxpa:, Gr. to hear] of or pertaining to deep 
learning: the oppoſite of exoterical. See ExoTERICAL. 

AcRoa'TICks [axpoalina, Gr.] Ariſtotle's lectures on the more nice 
and principal parts of philoſophy, to whom none but friends and 
{ſcholars were admittgd by him. 
 Acrocno'rpon [of axpog, extreme, and xeròn, Gr. a ſtring] a ſort 
of large wart, having a ſmall root like a ſtring. | 

Acko'pRYA [«xpodpua of expo, extreme, and deus. Gr. an oak] all 
ſorts of fruit having hard rinds or ſhells, as acorns, almonds, nuts, &c. 

A'crox [in botany] the name given by the natives of Guinea to a 
kind of ſhrub, which they uſe in wine as a reſtorative and analeptic. 
It is of the trifoliate kind, and has ſomewhat of the appearance of 
the corallodendious, but is not prickly ; the middle, or end leaf ſtands 
on a pedicle of an inch long, the other two leaveshave no pedicles at 
all. Philoſ. Tranſ. No. 232. | 

AcRo'Mion [expwpior of axe; and wu», Gr. a ſhoulder] the upper 
proceſs or knop of the d or the top of the ſhoulder, where 
the neck - bones are united with the ſhoulder-blade, 

AcRo'MPHALUM [ expouParnr, of axpo; and oupard», Gr. the navel] 


ſont and ſervice in ſhires and hundreds, the top or middle of the navel. | 
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A'cron /ylvaticum [with botaniſts] the herb milfoil or yatrow. 


Acro'NyCHAL ¶ from axe, extreme, and wg, night, importin 
the beginning of night] a term of aſtronomy applied to the ſtars, o 
which the ri ng and ſetting is called acronycha/, when they either 
appear above, or fink below the horizon at the time of ſun-ſet. It is 
oppoſed to coſmical. Johnſon. 2 8 
AcRo'NYCHALLY [from acronychal] in an acronychal manner. 
A“ cRO is. [of a extreme, and o, Gr. the voice] an inarticu- 
lation of the voice ariſing from an imperfection in the end of the 
tongue. 
— [of axp&- and Tooln, Gr. the extremity of the penis] 
the prepuce. Suidas & Gaza apud Ariftot, | : 
Acro'es1LON [of axp@®- and 4a@-, Gr. naked] the extremity of 


the glands. 


AcRro's [axp®-, Gr.] the top of an herb, of a finger, or any other 
thing. e 
4 in phyſic] the height of a diſeaſe. 5 
Ackos [in anatomy] the prominence or knob, or top of a bone. 
A'croseiRE [of exps©-, ſummit, and owapa, Gr. a ſpire, wreathing 
or convolution of a rope or ſerpent] the ſprout from the ends of ſeeds 
or corn. 8 N 
A'croseireD [with malſters] a term uſed of barley, which in 
malting, ſprouts at the upper or blade end. « 
Acro'ss [v. Crs] croſſwiſe, thwartwiſe. | 
Acro'sTick [acroftiche, Fr. acrsfticho, Sp. of acroſtichis, Lat. of 


ange the extremity, and o,x;©-, Gr. a verſe] a kind of poetical com- 


poſition, the verſes whereof are diſpoſed in ſuch manner, as that the 
initial letters make up ſome perſon's name, title, or motto, or the name 
of any thing elſe that is made the ſubject thereof. 

AcRosTICK, adj, containing or relating to any acroſtick. . 

AcRosTiCks, or ACROTELEUTICS, [of ae and Tea:vry end, Gr.] 
relating to the cloſe of a verſe. Suidas. The miniſter beginning the 
verſe alone, and the people ending it with joint voices, was one 
method of pſalm-ſinging in the Greek church.” Bingham's Antig. 
Chr. Ch. | | | 

AcRo'TEREsS [axpdlnpie, Gr.] See ACROTERIA. 

AcRoTEREs,or ACROTERIA in architecture] 1. Little pedeſtals, com- 
monly without baſes, placed at the middle, and both extremes of fron- 
tiſpieces or pediments, which ſerve to ſupport ſtatues. 2. Thoſe ſha 
pinnacles or ſpiry battlements, ſtanding in ranges about flat buildings, 
with rails and balluſters. 3. The figures, whether of ſtone or metal, 
which are placed as ornaments or crownings on the tops of temples and 
other edifices. 


AcroTE'RIA [with anatomiſts] the utmoſt part of a man's body; 
as his fingers ends, c. | | 


/ 


AcRoTERIa'smus [ of axpulnpagy, Gr. to cut off the extreme 
parts] the amputation or cutting off any of the extreme parts, 

To A'ct [| a&um, ſup. of ago, Lat.] 1. To do, operate or per- 
form: oppoſed to reſt. 2. To aſſume a borrowed character, as on 
the ſtage, to feign, to counterfeit. 3. To influence or actuate any 
thing paſſive. | | | 

An A'ct [a&t, Fr. atto, It. ado, Sp. of adtum, Lat.] 1. Adeed, 
a performance. 2. A part in a play. 3. The power of producing an 
effect. | | | 
i Acr [in phyſicks] an effective application of ſome power or 
aculty. | | | 


Acre, Faith [in the inquiſition in Spain] a folemn day held by 
the inquiſitors, for the puniſhment of ſuch as they declare hereticks, 


and the abſolution of the innocent accuſed, called by them auto de fe. 
Acr [with metaphyſicians] is that by which a being is in real 
action: ſo running is an act, not as it is in the power of any one, but 


as it is really performed. 


AcrT, a deed or decree of parliament, or other court of judicature. 

AcT [at the univerſity of Oxford] the time when degrees are taken; 
the ſame is called commencement at Cambridge. 

AcT [in law] an inſtrument, or other matter in writing, to declare, 
or juſtify, the truth of a thing. In which ſenſe records, decrees, ſen- 
tences, reports, certificates, Sc. are called a&s. 

Acer alſo ſignifies matters of fact tranſmitted to poſterity in cer- 
tain authentic books, and memoirs. In which ſenſe we fay, the 


ais of the apoſtles, &c. 


: AcrxA [with botaniſts] the herb wall-wort, or ſhrubby elder. 
at, 5 

AcTx'on, the poets tell us, that Actæon was transformed into a 
buck (and torn in pieces by his own dogs) by Diana ; becauſe he 
happened to ſee her naked bathing herſelf. The truth of this fable is, 
Actæon was a man of Arcadia, a great lover of dogs and hunting; 
and by keeping many dogs, and ſpending his time in hunting on the 
mountains, he entirely neglected his domeſtic affairs. For at that time 
men did their work themſelves, not depending on ſervants, but tilled 


their own land, and he was accounted the richeſt man, and moſt com- 


mended, who was the moſt laborious : but Actæon being intent upon 
hunting, neglected his family affairs, and conſumed what ſhould 
have maintained him, and when all he had was waſted, was every 
where called wretched Actæon, who was devoured by his own dogs, 
as we Call a rake a wretched man, who is brought to poverty by har- 
lots. Palzphatus. | 

A'cTE [with botaniſts] the elder tree, which ſee. 

AcriAN Games, ludi actiaci, ſolemn games inſtituted, according to 
ſome by Auguſtus, in memory of the celebrated victory he obtained over 
Mark Anthony, near the promontory and city of Actium; though 
others ſay, that Auguſtus only reſtored them. They were celebrated 
every fifth year, on the Spa of September, with great pomp, in ho- 
nour of Apollo, ſince firnamed Actius. Stephanus thinks they were 
obſerved every third year, and that they conſiſted only of races by ſea 


and land, wreſtling, &c. Danet's Antig. Pitiſci Lexicon. 


AcTian Years, or AcTiac ra [in chronology] a ſeries of years, 
beginning from the —＋ of Egypt by Octavius, called alſo the 
zra of Auguſtus.— The Egyptians computed their time by this æra; 
the Philippic zra, which commenced from the death of Alexander, 
having been in uſe among them till the reduction of their country by 
Ocavius. Though this æra had its name from the Actiac victory, 
thity-one years before the chriſtian æra, yet it did not begin till a full 


king, by information, &c. 


is called perpetual, whoſe force is by no time determin 


ACT 


year after it, that is, till Egypt was entirely reduced. This æra ought, 
properly ſpeaking, to have been called the æra of the Egyptian con- 
queſt, ſince it had its beginning from thence. But the Egyptians, to 
avoid the ſhame of thus owning themſelves conquered; choſe rather to 
call it the zra of the Actiac victory. Macrob. Saturnal. Dio: Caſſius. 

Acrirs [probably ſo called from their activity and readineſs to 
perform all exerciſes of ſevere penance] a certain order of friars who 
ced on roots, c. and wear tawny-coloured habits: 

AcTr'u1a [a law term] military utenſils. 

A“ crix [with logicians] is the fifth of the categoties, either in it- 
ſelf, as dancing, walking, knowing, loving, &c: or out of itſelf, as 


beating, calling, breaking, warning, &c: 


Clerk of the A'crs, an officer of the navy, who receives and enters 
the lord admiral's commiſſion, &c: and regiſters the orders and acts of 
the commiſſioners of the navy. x Pt 

AcTino'BoL1sSM [ axlwoCoMops; of alu a ſun- beam, and Hog, Gr. a 
plumb- line] a term given by philoſophers to the diradiation, diffuſion, 
or ſpreading abroad of light or ſound; by which it is carried; or flows 
every way from its centre, 5 

A'criox [Fr. azione, It. accion, Sp. acgai, Port: of ao, Lat.] 
1. An act or deed. 2. A particular. manner of delivery in a ſpeech; 
oration, ſenſe, &c. _ | | 

Acriox [in phyſicks] an operation or function performed by petſons; 
either by the body alone, or by both body and mind, as is both volun- 
tary and ſpontaneous. | | | | | 

Spontaneous ACT1ON [with philoſophers and phy ficians] an action 
that does not depend on the will, as the beating of the pulſe, the cir- 
culation of the blood, &c. | 

Voluntary Action [with philoſophers] that which is directed by the 
will, as handling, going, running, &c. | 

AcT1on [in law] the proceſs or form of a fuit given to recover a 


right. It is uſed with the particle again}? before the perſon, and fer 


before the thing which the action is upon. | 

Preparatory AcT10N, or prejudicial AcT10N [in law] is that which 
grows from ſome doubt in the principal; as ſuppoſe a man ſues a young - 
er brother for land, deſcended from his father, and objection is made 
that he is a baſtard, the baſtardy muſt be firſt tried, and thence the 
action 1s called prejudicial. | | 

Mixed Action (in law] is when the action is in part real, and in 
part perſonal; and likewiſe a ſuit given by the law, to recover a 
thing detained, and damages for the wrong ſuſtained, as an action 


for tithes, Qc. 


Penal Acriox [in law} ſuch as aims at ſome penalty or puniſh- 
_ to be laid on the party ſued, either corporal, or by a fine on his 
eſtate. 8 a 

Civil Action [in law] is one that tends only to the recovery of that 
which by contract, &c, is due, as money lent, &c. | 

Perſonal Acriox [in law] is an action that one man may have 
againſt another for any wrong done to his perſon, or any bargain, or 
money for goods. | | 

Popular Action [in law] one given upon the breach of ſome pe- 
nal ſtatute, by which any man that will, may ſue for himſelf and the 

Real AcTion [in law] ſuch an one, whereby one claims a title to 
lands and tenements, Cc. in fee-ſimple, fee- tail, or for term of life. 

Acriox [of a writ] is a term made uſe of when a perſon pleads 
ſome matter, by which he ſhews that the plaintiff had no cauſe to have 
the writ that he brought. | 

AcTion Aunceſtrel [in law] is an action which we have by ſome 
right deſcending from our anceſtors. | 

AcTiow upon the Caſe [in law] a writ brought for an offence done 
without force againſt any man; as for defamation, non-performance of 
promiſe, or ſome other miſdemeanor. 

Acriox upon the Caſe for Words, is brought where a perſon is in- 
jured and defamed, or for words ſpoken which affect a perſon's life, 
office or trade, or to his loſs of preferment in marriage, ſervice, or 
which occaſion any particular damage. 

Acriox upon the Statute | a law term] an action brought upon the 
breach of a ſtatute, as where perjury is committed to the prejudice of 
another. | 

Acriox [in law] is alſo divided into perpetual or temporal: that 
: of which 
ſort were all civil actions among the ancient Romans, wiz. Such as 
grew from laws, decrees of the \ Anh or conſtitutions of the emperors ; 
whereas actions granted by the prætor, died within a year. So we 


have in England perpetual and temporal actions; and all may be called 


perpetual that are not expreſsly limited; as divers ſtatutes give actions, 
ſo they be purſued within the time by them preſcribed : thus the iſt ſta- 
tute of Edward VI. cap. 1. gives action for three years after the offence 
is committed, and no ＋ and the 7th ſtatute of Henry VIII. 
cap. 3. doth the like for four years, &c. But as by the civil law no 
actions were at laſt perpetual, but that by time they might be preſcribed 
againſt ; ſo our law, tho' actions may be perpetual, in compariſon of 
thoſe expreſsly limited by ſtatute, yet is there a means to preſcribe 
againſt real actions, after five years, by a fine levied, or a recovery ſuf- 
fered. Jacob's Law Di@. | 

Action of « Horſe [in r is the agitation of the tongue 
or mandible, by champing on the bit of the bridle, which is a token 
of mettle. 

AcT1ion [with painters and carvers] the of the figure, or 
that which is expreſſed by the diſpoſition of its parts, or the paſſion that 
appears in the face of it. 

Acriox [in poetry] is an event, or ſeries of occurrences mutually 
connected and depending on each other, either real or imaginary, which 
makes the ſubject of a dramatic or epic poem. : 

Acrios [in commerce, or of a company] is a part or ſhare in the 
ſtock of a company; the ſame in France, as ſhares, ſtocks, or ſubſcrip- 
tions in England, Qc. alſo the obligation, inſtrument, or bill, which 
the directors of ſuch companies deliver to. thoſe who pay money into 
their ſtock. | : 

Acriox [with orators, aftors,C&c.] is the accommodating the perſon 
to the ſubject ; or the management of the voice and geſture ſuitable to 
the matter delivered. 


Acrion 


A CU 


Acrion [in metaphyſicks] is an accident, by which a thing is ſaid 
to act. | | 

AcTion Immanant [in metaphyſicks] is an action that does not paſs 
from the agent to another ſubject, as 3 thinking, Oc. 

Acton Tranſient [in metaphyſicks] is that which paſſes =o one 
ſubject to another, as ſtriking. E 

Acriox, or Moral Acriox [in 0 is a voluntary motion of a 
creature capable of diſtinguiſhing good and evil; whole effect therefore 
may be juſtly imputed to the agent: or, a moral action may be more 
fully defined to be whatever a man, endowed with the powers of under- 
ſtanding and willing, with reſpect to the end he ought to aim at, and the 
rule he is to regard in acting, reſolves, thinks, does, or even omits to 
do, in ſuch a manner as to become accountable for what is thus done, 
or omitted, and the conſequences thereof. The foundation, therefore, 
of moral actions is, that they are done knowingly and voluntarily. 
Di#. de Trewoux. | | 

Neceſſary Moral AcTtons [in ethicks] are when the perſon, to whom 
the law or command is given, is bound abſolutely to perform it by vir- 
tue of the law of the ſuperior. _ 

A'cTions morally good [in ethicks] ſuch as are agreeable to the 
law. | | 
Acrioxs morally evil [in ethicks] are ſuch as are diſagreeable to the 
law, | 8 

A virtuous Acriox, is emblematically deſcribed by a man having a 
pleaſing aſpect, crowned with rays and a garland of Amaranthus; in a 
coat of mail gilt, and over it an imperial mantle, ſhining with gold. 
In his right hand holding a lance, with which he kills a ſerpent, and in 
his left a book. With his left foot treading upon a death's-head. 

Quantity of Action [in mechanics] is uſed for the product of the 
maſs of a body, by its velocity, and by the ſpace it runs — 

A'cTionaBLE [from action] that will bear an action, or afford cauſe 


on which an action may be founded; puniſhable or amerciable le- 


gally. ü ä | 

ste [a law term] to proſecute one at law. 

A' crioxARx, or A'cT10Nn1sT, the proprietor of an action in public 
ſtocks or ſhare, or of a company. | 

AcTiTa'T1ON [from acfito, Lat.] repeated and reiterated action in 
law. . 

To A'crivaTz [from active] to render active, to actuate, to put 


into activity. A word perhaps only uſed by Bacon. As ſnow is 


activated by nitre.” | | — 
-- A'etive [ai, Fr. afiwe, It. afivus, Lat.] that which has the 
power of acting, as oppoſed to paſſive ; buſy in acting, as oppoſed to 
idle; practical, not merely ſpeculative or in theory; nimble, quick, 
apt, or forward to act. 1 TER 
AcTive Principles [im chemiſtry] are ſpirit, oil and ſalt, fo named, 
becauſe when their parts are briſkly in motion, they cauſe action in 
other bodies. | CER] | | 
Acrivk Voice [with grammarians] that voice of a verb which ſigni- 
fies action or doing, as lego, I read, audio, I hear. | 
AcTrvirty, or AcTIVENESS [a&ivite, Fr. afivita, It. aftividad, 
Sp. of a&ivitas, Lat.] nimbleneſs, readineſs or propenſity to act. 
Activity is more uſual than activeneſs. | 
Sphere of ACTIVITY of a Body, is that fpace which ſurrounds it, fo 
far as the virtue or efficacy of it extends and produces any ſenſible ef- 
 -- | | 
A'ctrively [from afive] 1. Nimbly. 
grammar. | 
A'cTo [old records] a coat of mail. 3 
Ac rox [adteur, Fr. attore, It. of acer, Lat.] 1. The doer of any 
| thing: 2, One who acts ſome part, and repreſents ſome perſon upon 
the ſtage. | | 5 | 
| 3 [with civilians] an advocate or proctor. 
A'crxkEss [a2rice, Fr. attrice, It. actriæ, Sp. of actum, Lat.) 1. A 
male that acts or does any thing. 2. A woman that acts on the ſtage. 
A'ctual [a&uel, Fr. attuale, It. actualis, Lat.] compriſing action; 
ſomething not merely ſpeculative. | 
AcTuaL [in metaphyſicks] a term uſed, as to be actual or in act, 
is ſaid of that which has a real exiſtence or being, and is underſtood in 
oppoſition to potential. | | | 
AcTvarL Fire [with ſurgeons] that which burns at firſt touch, as 
fire itſelf, or ſearing irons. 5 | | 
AcTrua'lityY, or A'cCTUaLNEss [a@fualite, Fr. attualita, It. of 
actualis, Lat.] ſtate or quality of being actual. | 
A'crvalLy [adtuellement, Fr. attualmente, It.] really in act. 
AcTua'rim Nawes, a ſort of brigantine, or light veſſel at ſea, 
very light, being particularly contrived for ſwiftneſs and expedition. 
— Cicero, in an epiſtle to Atticus, calls a ſhip of ten banks of rowers, 
actuariola. Danet's Antig. 


2. In an active ſenſe, in 


A'cTvary [attuario, It. attuarius, Lat.] a clerk who regiſters the 


canons and ordinances of a convocation. 
To A'cruaTE [of adam, Lat.] to bring into action, to move, to 
quicken, to ſtir up. N 
A' cr vos [from act] having got powers of action. A word not 
uſed much. | 
To A'cvarE [acuo, Lat.] to ſharpen, to encreaſe ſharpneſs. 
Acvu'LEATE [aculeatus, Lat.] ny fling, or fharp point. 
Acvu'LE1 ſin botany] 1. The pric 
thorny kind. 2. In zoology, it is uſed in the ſingular number (acu- 
ſeus) for the ſcorpion, or the like. 
A'cumENn. 1. A ſharp point. 2. Quickneſs or ſharpneſs of wit. Lat. 
 Acv'miNaTED [acuminatus, Lat.] ſharp-pointed, 
Acuevu'xcTurE, or ACUPU'NCTATION, a method of curing many 


diſeaſes by pricking ſeveral parts of the body with a needle, or inſtru- 


ment of that form. Heifter. 

Acu'RE [with chemiſts] a liquor heightened, or made more piercing 
by a ſtronger, as ſpirit of wine quickens the juice of lemons. 

Acu“rE [aigu, Fr. acute, It. agudo, Sp. acutus, Lat.] 1. Sharp- 
pointed, keen, 2. Sharp-witted, ſubtle. 3. Ingenious. 4. Vigo- 
tous in operation or effect. 

AcuTe Accent. See ACCENT. 

Acure ſin mufic] is underſtood of a found or tone, which is ſhrill 
or high, in reſpe& of ſome other, in which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to 
grave. Sound, conſidered as acute and grave, 7. e. in relation to 


| hard. 


les or ſpines of plants of the 


quantity and acuteneſs, conſtitutes what we call tune, the ſoundation 
of all harmony. There is no ſuch thing as a * or acute ſound, ab- 


ſolutely ſo called, they are only relations; ſo that the ſame ſounds 
may be either acute or grave, according to that other ſound they refer 
to, or are compared with. The degree of gravity or acuteneſs, make 
ſo many tunes or tones of a voice or ſound. G nean“! Muſic. Dict. 

Acurs Angle [in geometry] any angle leſs than a right angle; or 
containing leſs than go degrees. | 

AcvuTE angled Triangle [in trigonometry] a triangle which has all 
angles acute. 

AcuTE Angular Section of a Cone [in conic ſections] a term given 
to an ellipſis or oval figure by ancient geometricians, they conſidering 
it only in that cone, the ſection of which by the axis is a triangle 
acute- angled at the vertex. 

AcurTe Diſeaſe [with phyſicians] a diſtemper that, by reaſon of its 
vehemence, ſoon comes to its height, and cither abates or kills the 
patient. | | 8 | 

Acu'TEness [from acute] 1. Sharpneſs. 2. Readineſs of wit, 
quickneſs of underſtanding. 3. Vigour of any ſenſe. 4. Violence 
and criſis of a diftemper. 5. Shrillneſs of ſound. | 

Acu'TeLy [of acute] ſharply, ſubtly, ingeniouſly. . - 

Acv'ro {in muſic books] a direction to play or ſing high or ſhrill. 

ACYROLO'GIA [ axvenoyia, Gr. of a priv. and zve®-, a noun ſub- 
ſtantive, from whence the adjective KS is derived, which fignitics 
Aridt, proper, as oppoſed to the improper or catachreſtic ſenſe of 
words] an improper way of ſpeaking; a bull. 

Ap, at the beginning of Engliſh proper names, ſignifies the ſame 
with ad or apud with the Latins, and ſo ad/on ſignifies at ſome ſtone 
adhill, near or at ſome hill. : 


Lord. 
_ Apv'erey [adaFns, Lat.] beaten or driven in by force. A word 
rarely uſed. . 

Aba [adagio, It. adagium, Lat.] a proverb or old ſaying. 

Aba GAL, pertaining to a proverb, proverbial. | 

Ap ACG, Ana'co, or Apo' ſin muſic books] denotes the fowef 
time, eſpecially if the word be twice repeated. . 

Apa'LDEs, Spaniſh nulitary officers. In the laws of King Alphon- 
ſus the Adalides are ſpoken of as officers, who conduct and manage the 
forces in time of war. Lopez repreſents them as a ſort of judges, who 
decide the differences ariling upon excurſions, the diſtribution of plun- 
der, Sc. Di. de Trewvoux. 


Abauaxr [diamant, Fr. adamante, It. diamante, Sp. adamas, 


Lat. of « priv. and dapay, Gr. to ſubdue; as if not to be ſubdued or 
broken] 1. A diamond, the hardeſt, moſt glittering and valuable of 
all precious ſtones. 2. Sometimes tis taken for a loadſtone. 3. Any 
thing impenetrably hard or indiſſoluble. See Diamonp. 55 | 
ApamanTE'an or Apama'xTiNE [from adamant, adamantino, It. 
and Sp. of adamantinus, Lat.] 1. Pertaining to or made of diamond; 
2. Inflexible. | rg 
ApamaNTINE Ties, indiſſoluble obligations. 


ApAuIT ES [Fr. adamiti, It.] a ſect mentioned by St. Auſtin and 


Epiphanius; who, in order to imitate the ſtate of Adam before his 
fall, were wont to attend naked at public worſhip, and (if not miſre- 
preſented by antiquity) would careſs the fair ſex in as public a manner. 
P. Richelet adds, that this ſect revived in Flanders was | Germany about 
the beginning of the 15th century. 
Abpau's Apple, a boſs or jut out in the throat ſo called. 

To Apa'er [ adapter, Fr. adattare, It. adapto, Lat.] to make fit, 
to apply or ſuit one thing to another. | 

To Ava'eTaTE [adaptatus, Lat. ] to fit. | 

ApaPTA'TION [from adapt] act of fitting, the ſtate of fitneſs of one 
thing to another. | | 

Aba“ TION [from adapt] att of fitting one thing to another. 

AToar [IN, Heb. 2. e. mighty] the twelfth month of the Jewiſh 
year, which for the moſt part anſwers to part of February, and part of 
March. Buxtorf ſays, © it anſwers to our February; and that every 
fourth year (by intercalation) 'tis double; and goes by the name of 
&« adar the firſt, or adar the ſecond.” Buxt. Lexic. Chald. 

Ana"RCON, a gold coin of the Jews, in value fifteen ſhillings ſterling, 

ADpaRriDce [in chemiſtry] ſal armoniac. Sy 8 

Ana'ys [as new adays] in theſe times. 


r 


To Apco'reoratE [adcorpore, Lat. of ad, to, and corpus, body] to 


join body to body. 


ney Ca law term] to purge one's ſelf of an offence by 
oath. 
To App [adde, Lat.] to join or put to any thing, either actually or 
' mentally, 2 | | 
A'ppazre, or ADpipLE {from add] that may be added. The lat- 
ter word is more analogical. | 
Aba, a river in Italy, riſing in the province of Bormia, and after 


; paſling through the Valteline and Milaneſe, falls into the Po, near 


Cremona. 

To Anrpe'civaTE [addecimo, Lat.] to take tithes. 

To Appet'a [from deem} to deem, to account. A word now in 
diſuſe, 5 

Appe'rnacy. [a αννν,, Gr.] inſatiable eating. 

Alhb ER [ ÆEdden, Erxen, Artton, Naddne, from eixxen, Sax. poi- 
ſon. adder, Du. atter, O. Ger. natter, L. and H. Ger.] a dangerous 
erpent whole poiſon is deadly. Commonly adders and ſnakes are 
diſtinguiſhled. See VIPER. 55 
 AvppzR's Graſs. Skinner imagines this herb to be fo called from 
ſerpents lurking about it. | 

Avptr-Sturg, a term uſed of cows, horſes, and other cattle, that 
have been bit by any venomous reptiles or adders, a hedge-hog or 
ſhrew, &c. 

Abpkz' Tongue, an herb which has one ſingle leaf, in the middle of 
which is a {mall ſtalk like the tongue of an adder. 

Apper's Wort, an herb fo called, as it is imagined to cure the bite 
of a ſerpent. 

A'DDiBLE., See ADDABLE. 

Apvpisi'lity [from addible} poſſibility of having continual addi- 
tion made to any number. Locke coined this word, 

A'ppice, or A'pzs [abepa, adeſe, Sax, aſcia or aſce, It. azuth, 


Sp.] 


A. D. [as an abbreviation} ſignifies anno domini, in the year of our 
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gentleman, eſquire, &c. 
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when a perſon is _ 


ADE 


Sp.] a cooper's inſtrument to chop or cut with. The latter is a c6r- 
ruption of the former word. The blade of the addice 1s made thin 
and arching, and is put athwart the handle, as that of the ax is ſet pa- 
rallel thereto; the former being ground to a bafil on its inſide to its 
outer edge. 


To Appi'crt [ addifturn, fo of addico, of ad, to; and dico, to ap- | 


e, Lat.] to give one's felf up wholly to a thing; to apply one's 
2 wholly to A It is moſtly uſed in a bad ſenſe. | 
ApDpicTEDNEss, [from addict] condition or quality of being ad- 
dicted. | | 3 
AppicT1on CLaddictio, Lat.] 1. The act of giving up one's ſelf. 2. 
the ſtate of being given up. ; | | 
Pr 2 Lat.] a thing added; an advance, 
an encreaſe. ne. : | 
ApviTamenTs [with phyſicians] things added anew to the ordina- 
ry ingredients in any compoſition. ; 
AppiTamenTs [with chemiſts] any thing added to a menſtruum 


for the rendering it more efficacious to open and diſſolve any mixed 


ody. | ER 
? Abi 20h [Fr. addizione, It. addicion; Sp. of additio, Lat.] 1. An 
adding, joining, or putting to any thing. 2. The encreaſe itſelf. 

ApvpiT1oN [in ark] a rule by which ſeveral numbers are ad- 
ded together, that their total ſum may be found out, as 2 and 2 
make four, Qc. 5 25 2 5 

Simple Abpiriox [in arithmetic] is the collecting ſeveral numbers 
which expreſs things of the ſame kind into one ſum, as pounds, ſhil- 
lings, pence, miles, yards, Sc. : 2 
Compound App1T1ON [in arithmetic] is the ſumming or adding up 


things of different names or kinds, as pounds, ſhillings, pence. 


Appiriox [of degree] the ſame as names of dignity, as duke, 
earl, &c. | | | | 

AppiT1on [in _ is performed by joining together the quan- 
tities propoſed, preſerving their proper ſigns, and the peculiar ſign or 


mark of addition, which 1s + and 1s always ſuppoſed to belong to the 
quantity following it; thus if to 44, you add 45 a, the ſum is 


4142 ＋ 45 4. | 5 IL 
ApD1'TIONAL [additionalis, Lat.] what is added over and above. 
ApviTt1ona'LEs [in civil law] addition terms or propoſitions to be 

added to the former agreement. | | 
Abb Tioxs [of eſtate, or quality] in a law-ſenſe, are yeoman; 

AppiT1ons [of place] as ſuch a perſon of London, Briſtol, &c. 

A'vviTory . [from additus, Lat.] that which adds to any thing. 

A'ppiTuRE, ſomething to be added to another. | | | 

A'ppLE [of adel, Sax. a diſeaſe, or of adlian, Sax. to be ſick, or 


perhaps from y del, Sax. barren, unproductive] empty or rotten, com- 


monly ſaid of eggs that produce no chick, though laid under the hen: 
and hence it is applied to a brain that yields nothing. 8 


To AvDLE, to render addle, rotten, or barren. 
To Appl [eviean, Du. a reward] to earn: N. C. 
App, the dry lees of wine. ; 


AvDLs-beaded, or AvDLe-pated, empty- ſculled, filly, ſtupid ; hav- 


ing addle-brains. | 
To Appov'Lcs, or to AppuLlce [addoucir, Fr. of ad, and dulcis, Lat 
addulcire, It. addulcir, Sp.] 1. To ſweeten. 2. To ſoften. ' A word 
now diſuſed. _ 5 
Avpre'ss [of addreſſe, Fr. adreſs, Sp.] 1. Suitable and dextrous 


behaviour in the management of an affair, prudent conduct. 2. A ſhort 
remonſtrance or petition made by a parliament. 3. A verbal ap- 
lication in the way of perſuaſion or petition, or dedication to a per- 


Jon. 4. Courtſhip. $5. Manner of carrying one's ſelf in company. 
6. Manner of directing a letter. This laſt is uſed in the mercantile ſtile, 


and is borrowed from the French. 


To AppRkEss [of adreſer, Fr. particularly in form to the king] 1. 
To prepare for uſe. 2. To make ready, to prepare one's ſelf for any 
action. 3. To preſent a petition to. 4. To make application to a 
perſon : ſometimes without a prepoſition, ſometimes with the particle 


o, ſometimes with the reciprocal pronoun. 


AbpRESsER [from addreſs] one who addreſſes. 

Appus'sep, created, made, as an addubbed knight. 

Appu'cent [adducens, Lat.] drawing or leading to. 

Appucexnt Muſcles [from ad, to, and duco, to draw] thoſe that 
bring forward, cloſe, or draw together, the parts of the body to 
Which they are fixed. As, 

Appucror Oculi [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the eye, ſo called 
from the drawing the pupil or apple of the eye towards the noſe; the 
ſame is called tes becauſe it directs the eye towards the cup 
Abppucrox Pollicis [in anatomy] a muſcle ariſing in common 
with the abductor indicis, aſcending obliquely to its inſertion, at the 
upper part of the firſt bone of the thumb. Its uſe is to bring the thumb 
nearer to the forefinger. . 

AvppucroR Pollicis Pedis [in anatomy] a muſcle of the great toe, 
ariſing from the lower parts of the os cuneiforme tertium, and is inſert- 
ed into the oſſa ſeſamoidea of the great toe, being oppoſite laterally to 
85 we pollicis pedis. Its = is to bring the great toe nearer to 

e reſt. | 

AppucTo'res [with anatomiſts] ſuch muſcles as bring to, cloſe, 
or draw together, any parts of the body to which they are joined. 

Apa, a province of Annian, on the eaſt coaſt of Africa. 

A'ves [in commerce] the name of a large Egyptian weight, uſed 
principally: for rice, and conſiſting of 219 okes, each of three rotolos, a 
weight of about two drams leſs than the Engliſh pound; but this is no 
omg weight, for at Roſetto the adeb is only 150 okes. Pococ#'s 

Opt. | | 

Apz'caTisT, [from à priv. and J:xalevw, Gr. to decimate] one not 
decimated, one who is againſt paying tithes. 

A'pET, the capital town of Adea, in the county of Annian, in Af- 
rica, ſituated 300 miles ſouth of Moco. Latitude 8 oo' N. longi- 
tude 449 oo' E. 

: _ DC [Sp.] the deputy of a province for a king ; a ge- 
ADE'LING adeling, Sax. of ædel, excellent, and linz, a ſon, or 


wh a diminutive termination, f. d. a young excellent perſon] 
2. | x | 


A P H 


i fitle of Honour among the Engliſh Sa xons, belonging properly to fis 
heir-apparent to the crown: Thus Edward the Confeſſor being with- 
out iſſue, and deſigning Edgar for his heir; called him Adeling: 
Ade'LPHIDES Fodor Gr.] a kind of palm tree, whoſe fruit 
as the taſte of figs. 1 45 1 25 ry 
bn ur on {i civil law; of adempium ſup. 6f adimo; of ad; t6; 
and emo, to py aſe] the act of taking from, revocation, privation. 


 A'pen [4 Gr. with anatomiſts} 1. A glandule or kernel in ait 
animal body; alſo a ſwelling in the groin ; the fame as bubo. ; 
Aven, # town of Arabia Felix, in Aſia, ſituated a little to the 


2 of _ ſtraits of Babelmandel. Latitude 12 oo' N. Longitude 
0 oo” . . : f 
Apgno'crapty fof ad a gland, and gh, Gr. à writing 6r de- 
ſeription] a treatiſe, or deſcription of the glands. | 
DENO1'DEs [of adv, a glandule, and 60 Gr. ſhape] an epithet 
applied to the proſtate.  _ 3 
Apeno'svs abſceſſus [with ſurgeons] a hard, unripe tumour or 
ſwelling; which proceeds from obſtructed viſeidities; it has the appear- 
ance of a natural gland, although in parts free from them. 
Avpz'on [among the Romans] a goddeſs to whom they aſcribed the 
care and tutelage of young children; whoſe charge was, that when 


the child could go well, it ſhould go to the mother, and make much 


of ber. Mammea, the mother of the emperor Antoninus, built her a 
ſumptuous edifice at Rome. | „ 1 
Apo NA [among the Romans] a _ worſhipped for liberty of 
acceſs, i. e. for going to a perſon or place. Lat. En 
 ADEPHAG1'a, Or ADDEPHACGI'A | atPayiz, Gr:] an eating to the 
fill, eedineſs. ̃ 
A'pees, fat, tallow, greaſe. Ear. ee IN RS 
Avpeys [on anatomiſts] the fat of the body; differing from pin- 
guedo, or ſuet, which is a ſubſtance thicker, harder, and more earthy, 
Ave'eT, thorougly ſkilled in any thing, one well verſed in any 
matter, Sr 5 
Avpz'eTics fadeptitus, Lat. ] eaſily or ſlightly gotten. | 
Ape'prs, or Ape'eriTs [from adeptus, of adipiſcor, Lat. t6 get or 
obtain] 9. 4. the obtaining ſons of art, alchemiſts, who by great la- 
bour and induſtry, are faid (by ſome of the profeflion) to have diſ- 
covered the ſecret of tranſmuting metals, or making the grand elixir, 
called the philoſopher's ſtone: One compleatly verſed in the whole 
ſecrets of an art, guafi adeptus artem; though originally applied to 


_ chemiſts, it is now transferred to other artiſts. . 


A'dEqQuaTE [ adequatio, It. adequado, Sp. of adequaths, Lat.] equal, 7 
even or proportionate, ſomething equal to or co-extended with ano- 


ther, commonly with the particle 70. 


To be A'pxquare, is to be every way equal, as to capacity, ex- 
tent of power, and all other properties; neither falling ſhort of it, 
nor exceeding it in any part; | 5 e 
Apr Ideas [according to Mr. Locke] ſuch ideas or concep- 


tions as perfectly repreſent the antetypes of original images, which the 


mind ſuppoſes them to be taken from, and which it intends them to 
ſtand for, and whereto it refers them. | 

A'tqQuaTELY {from adequate} in an exact proportion, ſometimes 
with the particle 70. | ; : | 

A'DEQUATENEsSs [of adæguatus, Lat.] 1. Equality, exact proportion, 
2. Condition of being adequate. „„ | 

A'des [adng, of a priv. and Iden, Gr. to ſee, becauſe of its inviſibili- 
ty, that ſubterraneous region in which departed ſpirits were ſuppoſed to 
reſide] the god of that region itſelf, or the inviſible world. In which 
ſenſe that clauſe of the apoſtolic creed is now generally underſtood, 
« He deſcended into hell.” See Het, | | 

ApEsPo'TICk] adeſpoticus, Lat. of a priv. and g&:ororix©-, or &:77xoTn;, 
Gr. an abſolute lord or monarch] not deſpotick, not domineering. 
 ApEsSENA'R11, a religious ſect, one of whole tenets is, that Jeſus 
Chriſt is really preſent in the euchariſt ; but in a manner different from 
what the Romaniſts hold. | | 

ADFE'CTED [agfectus, of ad, to, and factus, Lat. made] compound- 
ed, or affected. : 

AprFecTeD Equations [in algebra] compounded equations. 
p AvpFILI1a'Tion [of ad, to, and filius, Lat. a fon] adoption of a 
on. | | > 
_ Apna'Topa [in botany] the Malabar nut. The leaves grow op- 
poſite: the cup of the flower is oblong, and conſiſts of one leaf: the 
flower is monopetalous, of an anomalous figure, and conſiſts of two 
lips : the uppermoſt is crooked, and is raiſed in form of an arch: the 
upper lip is divided into three ſegments, and hangs downwards : the 
ovarium becomes the fruit, which is in form ot a club, and is di- 
vided into two cells, in which are contained flat, heart-ſhaped feeds: 
Miller. | | 

To AphR'AE [adbereo, Lat. adberer, Fr. aderire, It.] 1. To flick 
faſt. 2. To cleave to, to hold faſt together, 3. To take part with, as 
in a party or opinion. | | - 

AphzERENCE, or ADHE'RENCY [adberence, Fr. aderenza, It. of ad- 
herens, Lat.] a ticking cloſe to the intereſts 'or opinions of others; te- 
nacity, quality of ſticking to any thing. | BY 
 Apne'xenT [from adberens, Lat. of ad, to, and hereo; to ſtick} 
ſticking to a thing, united with it. | 

An Apne'renT [adberent, Fr. aderente, It: adberente; Sp. of 
adbærens, Lat.] one who adheres to a party, a ſtickler for it; a fa- 
vourer or follower. | | 

Avpne'rer [from adhere] a perſon who adheres, 

Apne's10Nn | aderione, It. adbefio, Lat.] the act or ſtate of cleaving 
or ſticking unto. Adheſion to a natural body is uſed; and adherence 


to a party; but ſometimes promiſcuouſly. 


ApHesIon, or ADKERENCE [in natural philoſophy] ſignifies the 
ſtate of two bodies, which are joined and faſtened to each other, cither 
by the mutual interpoſition of their own parts, or the compreition of 
external bodies. ; | 

Apre'sve [from adheſion] of a ſticking tenacious nature; generally 
with the particle 70. | ; 

A'dana, or Apcna CI. e. ſacrifices, Arab. ] a feſtival which the Ma- 
hometans celebrate on the 1 2*> day of the month Dhoulhegiat, which 
is the 12 h and laſt of their year. This month being particularly deſ- 
tined for the ceremonies, which the pilgrims obſerve at Mecca, takes 
its name from thence ; for the e the month of Pilgrimage. 
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ADJ. 


On that day they ſacrifice with great ſolemnity at Mecca, and no where 
elſe, a ſheep, which is called by the ſame name as the feſtival. The 
Turks commonly call this feſtival the great Beiram, to diſtinguiſh it 
from the leſſer, which ends their faſt, and which the chriſtians of the 
Levant call the Eaſter of the Turks. This feſtival is alſo called in the 
Arabic, jaum al-corban, i. e. oblation; or zdo-adhha, i. e. feaſt of ſa- 
crifices ; for any pilgrim may offer that day as many ſheep as he pleaſes: 
The Mahometans, in order to the celebrating this feſtival, go out of 
Mecca into a village called Mina or Muna, and there, ſometimes, ſa- 
crifice a camel. Dherbelott's Bibl. Orient. and Reland de Relig. Ma- 
hom. | | 

To Apur'siT [adbibitus, of adhibeo, Lat.] to take to, to apply to. 

Avnist'Ti0Nn [from adhibit, Lat.] an application to. 

Apja'cency [from gadjacens, of adiaceo, Lat.] 1. State of lying near 
to 2. The thin ieſelf le lying. | | 

Avja'cent [Fr. adjacente, It. adjacens, Lat.] lying near to, bor- 
dering upon. 919 wes 

| Avraxtum [eJasle, Gr. a compound of « priv. and Jaw to 

moiſten] the herb maiden-hair, ſo called, becauſe its leaves take no 
wet. See MA1DEN-HAIR. | k 

Adria/ynora [a compound of & priv. and %aP:zpv, Gr. to admit 
of a diſtinction or difference; and the ſame ee ſerves for the 
following words] things indifferent; neither commande 
which, while they are ſuch, perſons are at liberty to do, or not do. 

Abi HORITSsT, a moderate or indifferent perſon. | 

AD1aPHoR1STs, a name given, in the 16th century, to thoſe Luthez 
rans, who adhered to the ſentiments of Melanchton, and afterwards to 
thoſe who ſubſcribed the interim of Charles V. 

AbiA“PHOROus, indifferent. | 5 

AbiapHok os Spirit [according to Mr. Boyle] a neutral, indifferent 
kind of ſpirit, diſtilled by him from tartar and ſome vegetables, which 
ſpirit was neither acid, vinous, nor urinous. 

Abl“ PHORx, indifferency, a fort of eaſineſs or cool inclination, as 


to the choice of one thing before another; cool affection or behaviour 


towards another perſon. : 5 
Ap1arenev'sTIa [a ,,,u, of a, and Sanw, Gr. to perſpire] 


a breathing — the pores of the body. 


To Avjz'cT [from adjefum, ſup. of adjicio, from ad, to, and jacio, 


tothrow] to ſuper-add, to join or throw to ſomething elſe. 


Apjc ri rious Work, a work or building, &c. added to another, 
thrown in on the reſt, e 

Avpje'cTion [aaſectio, Lat.] 1. The act of adding, 2. The thing 
added to another. eee e 


ubſtantive, and which requires a noun ſubſtantive 


Aajectives in Engliſh are liable to no manner of change or variation 
{the very eaſy compariſon alone excepted) and yet the ſenſe is full as 
clear, as where they are clogged with an infnity of different termina- 
tions, as in the Latin, the German, and all the northern tongues : 


which contributes very much to facilitate the learning of our Engliſh 
grammar by foreigners. 


Apre'v [from à Dieu, Fr.] farewel, God be with you. 

ApJjicta'L1s Cana, or Apjiciales Epulæ, ſolemn banquets or feaſts 
which the Romans made at the conſecration of their pontifices, or on a 
day of publick rejoicing. Danet's Antig. 


Trent, then eaſt by Verona, in the territory of Venice, and falls into 

the gulph of Venice, to the north of the mouth of the Po. OE 
Ab INQUIRENDUM [in law] a judicial writ, commanding inquiry 

to be made concerning any matter about a cauſe that 3 in the 


king's- court, for the execution of juſtice. 
To Apjoi'n [adjoindre, Fr. aggiungere, It. of aqjungo, Lat.] to 


Join to, to lie next to, or neighbouring. | 
To Apjo'uRn [ adjourner, Fr. of ad, and jour, Fr. a day, aggiornare, 
It.] 1. To put off to another day, mentioning that day. 2. To make 
to ſtay to ſome other tine. 5 
Apjou'RNMENT i eyre [a law term] an appointment of a day, 
when the juſtices in eyre meet to ſit again. | 
ADJOURNMENT [in common law] the putting off any court or meet- 
ing, and the appointing it to be held again at another time or place. 
Apriro'sa MEMBRANA [with anatomiſts] a membrane which in- 


more particularly that in which the kidneys are wrapt up. 

Avpieosa Vena [with anatomiſts] a vein which ariſes from the de- 
ſcending trunk of the cava, and ſpreads itſelf on the coat and fat, co- 
vering the kidneys. | e 

Ap1eos mz Cellulz [with anatomiſts] a certain number of. little cells 
or holes, full of fat. | | 

Apiro's Ductus [with anatomiſts] certain veſſels of an animal 
body, which convey the adeps or fat into the interſtices of the muſcles 
or parts that are between the fleſh and the ſkin. _ 1 
: 1 or A pirous [| adipoſus, Lat.] full of adeps or fat, 

eaſy. | 
Apirsa [a3 a, Gr.] medicines or juleps to quench thirſt. 

AD1PsSA'THEON [&9% a9, Gr.] a kind of branchy ſhrub full of 
thorns and prickles. | 
_ AprraTvu [in law] a value or price ſet on things loſt, as a com- 
penſation to the owner. | 

ApirBE'ITZan [adirbijan, in the Arabian writers] a province of 
Perſia, in Aſia, part of the ancient Media, bounded on the north b 
the province of Ghilan, on the eaſt by the Caſpian ſea, on the ſout 
by the province of Erac-Agemi (i. e. the Perſian Erac) and Curdiſtan, 
the ancient Aſſyria, and on the weſt by Turcomania. 

A'pit [adite, It. aditus, Lat.] a paſſage or entry, the ſhaft or en- 
trance into a mine. | 

ee, [from aditum, ſup. of adeo, to go to] a going or coming 
nigh to. | 
o Apju'pce [ aggiudicare, It, adjudicar, Sp. adjuger, Fr. adjudico, 
Lat.] 1. To give judgment or ſentence in a court of juſtice, with to be- 
fore the perſon, 2. To award, to ſentence. 3. Simply to determine. 


nor forbidden, 


Noun A'pjecTive [adjedif, Fr. addietti wo, It. adjectivo, Sp. of ad- 
Jectivum, Lat. with grammarians] a word which only ſets forth the 
manner of a thing ork 

to be added to it, to render the ſenſe intelligible. 


and the ſame may be ſaid of our articles, which are properly adjectives ; 


Apje'cTivELY, in an adjective ſenſe, in the manner of an adjective. 


A'pice, a great river in Italy, which riſing in Tyrol, runs ſouth by 


cloſes the cellulæ adipoſz, or a number of holes or cells full of fat; but 


ADM. 


ADjuDica't10n [Fr. aggiudicazione, It. adjudicatio, Lat.) judg- 
ment or decree in a court of juſtice, f 

To Apju'yicaTtE [aggiudicare; It. adjudice, Lat.] to adjudge, to 
award by a decifive ſentence, 

To Apju'cartt [adjugo, Lat.] to yoke or couple to. 

A*'pjuMENT [ adjumentum, Lat.] help, relief, 

A*pjuncr faqhunctum, Lat.] 1. Something adherent to another, 
though not eſſentially belonging to it. Sometimes, though ſeldom, 
the perſon adjoined. | 


ApjuxeT [ adjoint, Fr. aggiunto, It. adjunto, Sp. of adiunctus, Lat.] | 


joined to, immediately following upon any thing. 
Apjuncrt [in civil concerns] a collegue or fellow, officer, aſſociated 


to another, to aſſiſt him in his office, or to overſee him. 


Apjuxcr [with logicians] a quality which belongs to any thing as 
its ſubject; as greenneſs to graſs, heat to fire, &c. 

Apjuncr [in philoſophy] is the addition of a thing not abſolutely 
neceflary to its exiſtence ; that is, the ſubje& may die without it, and 
yet remain of the ſame nature that it was before : or it is that mode which 
may be ſeparated or aboliſhed from its ſubject; thus ſmoothneſs, 
rouglineſs, blackneſs, whiteneſs, motion or reft, are aqjundts to 1 
bowl; for theſe may be all changed, and yet the body remain a bow! 


ſtill : learning, juſtice, folly, fickneſs, health, are the adjun#?s of a 


man: motion, ſquareneſs, or any particular ſhape or ſize, are the ad- 


Jun#ts of the body. | 
Some divide the adjunds into abſolute, which agree to the whole 


thing; without any limitation: thus the paſſions are abſolute adjund; of 
a man—and limited, which only agree to their ſubject in ſome certain 


part thereof: thus man only thinks, conſidered as to his mind only 
grows, as to his body. Di#. de Trevoux. Watts's Logic, 

ApjuncrTs [in rhetoric, Sc.] are certain words or things added ts 
others; to amplify the diſcourſe, or augment its force. 

Apjuncrs [in phyſic] qualities, diſpoſitions, and ſymptoms an- 
nexed to a diſcaſe. | 

Apjuncrs [in ethicks] popularly called circumſtances, are ſcva, 


and containcd in this verſe : 


Quis, quid, ubi, quibus auxiliit, cur, quomodo, quando. 
In which verſe guis denotes the perſon; quid, the matter; 2h, the 


place; guibus auxiliis, the inſtruments; car, the efficient cauſe and 


end; quomodo, the manner how; and grande, the time. Chauvin i 
C A A 

 Ayjuncrs, or Ap joints, in the royal academy of ſciences at Pa- 
ris, denote a claſs of members, attached to the purſuit of particular 
ſciences. They were created in 1716, in lieu of the elevès: they are 
twelve in number; two for geometry, two for mechanics, two for 
aſtronomy, two for anatomy, two for chemiſtry, and two for botany. 
The eleves not taken into this eſtabliſhment, were admitted on the 


foot of ſupernumerary adiu⁰tse. Fontenel. Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. 


Apju'xcTION [adjondion, Fr. of adjundtio, Lat.] 1. A coupling 
or joining to. 2. The thing coupled. | 

Apju'xcTive, 1. He that joins. 2. The thing joined. Fohnſer. 

Apjuncrtive [adjunfivus, Lat.] joined to. 7 

Ap jura Regis [law term] a writ lying for the king's clerk againſt 
one, who went about to put him out of poſſeſſion, to the prejudice of 
the title of the king in right of his crown. | | | 

 AvpjvRa'TI0N [Fr. aggiurazione, It. adjuracion. Sp. adjuratio, Lat.] 
1. An earneſt and ſolemn propoſing of an oath to another. 2. The 
form of oath offered. . 

To Apjv'rE [adjuro, Lat. adjurer, Fr.] 1. To impoſe an oath to 
be taken by another preſcribing the form thereof, or, in God's name, 
to put a perſon to his oath. 2. To command an evil ſpirit to quit its 
poſſeſſion, by the force of inchantments. 


To Apjvu'sr [agginſtare, It, ajuftar, Sp. adjuſter, Fr.] 1. To make 


fit. 2. To ſet in order. To ſettle, to ſtate an account. 3. To com- 


poſe or determine a difference. To make conformable, with to before 


the thing to which the conformity is made. 


Apju'sTMENT [ajuſtemert, Fr. agginſiimento, It.] 1. A determina- 


tion. 2. A regular ſettlement. 3. The ſtate of being regulated. 

A'pjuTAXT [aſulant, Fr. adjutante, It. agudante, Sp. of adjutans, 
Lat.] one who aſſiſts or helps a ſuperior officer in a regiment of ſol- 
diers, diſtributing their pay, exerciſing the men when in a collective 
body, and overſeeing the puniſhment of delinquents. 


ApjuTaNT General [in an army] one who attends the general of 


an army, to be his aſſiſtant in affairs of council, advice, c. 

To Apju're [from adjutum, ſup. of adjuvo, of ad, to, and juvo, 
to help] to be aſſiſting. A word not in uſe ſince B. Johnſon's time. 

ApjurTo'rium [in the medicinal art] a means of cure, ſubſervient 
to others of more importance. Fr | 

ApjuTorium [with anatomiſts] the bone of the arm uſually called 
the humerus, ſo named becauſe of its uſefulneſs in lifting up the arm. 

Apju'Tory [adjutorius, Lat.] aiding, aſſiſting, helping. 

ApjuTagy Boxes [in anatomy} two bones reaching from the ſhoul- 
ders to the elbows. | 

Ab ju“ T RIx, a female aſſiſtant. Lat. 

A*pjuvanT [adjuvans, Lat.] Ang aiding, aſſiſting. 

Apjuvanr Cauſes [in phyſic] are ſuch as are ſubſervient to the 
principal cauſes, reer 

To Av'juvare [from adjuvo, Lat.] to help forward. 

To ADE. See To Apprx. 

Ap LAR GUM [law term] at large. Tat. 


Ab MEASUREMENT [from meaſure] the meaſuring any thing exactly 


by rule. | 

ADMEASUREMENT [in common law] a writ lying for the bringing 
of thoſe to reaſon, who uſurp more than their part or ſhare, whi 
takes effect in two caſes, 

ADMEASUREMENT [of dower] is when the widow of the deceaſed, 
holds from the heir or his guardian, more, under pretence of her 
dower, than ſhe has a juſt title to. | | 

ADMEASUREMENT [of paſture] is when any of them, who hav 
common of paſture, overcharge the common paſture, lying between 
them, that have the right of it belonging to their freeholds and neigh - 
bourhood, with more cattle than they ought. 

ADMENSURA'T10N, admeaſurement, the act of meting out ta each 
his proper ſhare. h 
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ADM 


Apr. is the uſual abbreviation for Adminiſtrator, A 
Ab M' xICLE [adminicule, O. Fr. of adminiculum, Lat. in law] a 
term uſed in ſome ancient ſtatutes for aid, help, ſupport, ſuccour. As 
anno 1 Edward IV. cap. 1. Blount's Lato Dit. 
ApminicLE [in civil law] imperfect proof. 
ApminicLe [among antiquaries] is applied to the attributes or 
ornaments wherewith Juno is repreſented on medals. Dicł. de Tre- 
"oh Apmr'x1sTER [adminifirer, Fr. adminiſirare, It. adminiftrar, Sp. 
adminiſtro, Lat.] 1. To do ſervice for. 2. To diſpenſe or give. 3. To 
act as an agent. 4. To yield, to ſupply. 5. 10 act with ſomewhat 
of ſubordination in an office, as to adminiſter the government, or ad- 
miſter juſtice ; or an oath, or the ſacraments, or phyfick. 6. To act 
as adminiſtrator in the ſpiritual court. 5 
To AbMI NIS TRATE [from adminiſtratum, ſup. of admiriſiro] to 
Iminiſter or perform. | 
. [Fr. adminiſtragione, It. adminiſtracion, Sp. ad- 
miniftratio, Lat.] 1. The management of ſome affair or employment. 
2. The active or executive part of civil government. 3. The per- 
ſons therein employed. Johnſon. 4. The diſpenſing or exhibiting the 
acraments, Oc, 
; ADMINISTRATION [in civil law] the diſpoſing of the eſtate or ef- 
fects of a man who died without a will, in order and with deſign to 
give an account thereof. _ 85 
 ApmixisTRA'TIVE [adminifirativus, Lat.] pertaining to admini- 
ſtration. | 
AbMINISTRA “TOR [adminiftrateur, Fr. adminiſtratore, It. admini- 
Hrador, Sp. adminiſtrator, Lat. in common law] a perſon who has 
the goods, &c. of a perſon who died without making a will, com- 
mitted to his charge by the ordinary, for which he is accountable as 
an executor. — N | | 
ApmixisTaTor [in polity] one who has the management of pub- 
lic affairs, inſtead of a ſovereign prince. 2 1 
ApminisTRATOR [in religion] he who adminiſters ſacred rites. 
ApminisTRA'TR1IX [in civil law] ſhe who has the goods of a 
deceaſed perſon, and power of an adminiſtrator committed to her 
care. Lat. : KS 
ApminisTRaA'ToRSHIP [of adminifirator and 7p, a termination ſig- 
nifying office] the office of an adminiſtrator. 
_ A'miraBLE [Fr. admirabile, Sp. of admirabilis, Lat.] 1. De- 
ſerving admiration, marvellous, wonderful. 2. Good, rare, excellent. 
Applied both to perſons and things always in a good ſenſe. . 
AbMIRABI'LIT Y, or ADMIRABLENEsSs [admirabilitas, Lat.] admi- 
ration, or marvellouſneſs, wonderfulneſs. 
A'DMIRABLY, wonderfully, excellently. 2 | 
A'DMIRAL [amiral, Fr. ammiraglio, It. almirante, Sp. almeyrante, 
Port. derived, as ſome ſay, from amir in Arabic, a governor, and 
N:, Gr. the ſea] a principal officer of the crown, who has the go- 
vernment of the navy in chief, and thence ſtiled Lord High-Admiral ; 
he is inveſted with a power to determine all maritime cauſes, civil or 
criminal——We have had no Lord High-Admiral for ſome years, the 


0 


office being put in commiſſion, or under the adminiſtration of the 


lords commiſſioners of the admiralty, who have the ſame power and 
authority. | a : | 

ApmiRaL, the chief commander of any diſtin ſquadron or num- 
ber of ſhips. | 5 | 

Rear AowiRal, the admiral of the third ſquadron in a royal fleet, 
who carries his flag, with the arms of his country, in the mizen-top- 
maſt-head of his ſhip. | | 
Vice ApmiRaAL, another of the three principal officers of the royal 
navy, that commands the ſecond ſquadron, and carries his flag in his 
ſhip's fore-top-maſt-head. 

Vice ADwiRaL, is alſo an officer appointed by the court of admi- 
ralty, in divers parts of the kingdom, with judges and marſhals ſubor- 
dinate to him, for the exerciſing of juriſdiction in maritime affairs, 
within his reſpective limits: There are upwards of twenty vice- 
admirals; and, from their decifions and ſentences appeal lies to the 
court of admiralty in London. Chamberlain's Preſent State of Eng- 
land. | 

ApmiRar Lars, the civil laws, by which all cauſes are determined 
in the admiralty court. | wy 

A'putralsure [from admiral] the office of an admiral. 


A'dmiRaLTY Court [admirautt, ammiraute, Fr. ammiraglito, It. 


elmirantaſgo, Sp.] the chief court at London of the lord high admiral, 
erected for deciding maritime controverſies, trial of malefactors for 
crimes committed on the high ſea, Qc. 

ADMIRALTY Offce, an office near Whitehall, wherein are tranſacted 
all maritime affairs belonging to the juriſdiction of the lord high ad- 
miral, for which purpoſe he, or the lords commiſſioners of the admi- 
ralty, meet on certain days, for the management of the royal navy, 
the determination of all cauſes (which at preſent are heard and de- 
cided at Doctor's Commons, or the Old Bailey) civil and criminal, 
committed at ſea, and the puniſhment of their dependants and offi- 
cers, for neglect of duty, or other irregularities; and unto whom be- 
longs the nomination of admirals, captains, and other officers on 
board his majeſty's ſhips of war. Burchet's Naval Hiſt. Stow's Survey, 

ApmiRa'Tion [Fr. &mmirazione, It. admiracion, Sp. of admiratio, 
Lat.] wonder. It is generally in a good ſenſe. 

Apmira'tive, of or pertaining to admiration. 

To Apur're [admirer, Fr. ammirare. It. admirar, Sp. of admi- 
ror, Lat.] 1. To behold with wonder, to be ſurpriz'd at, or won- 
der greatly. 2. Sometimes to regard with love in familiar language. 
545 very rarely uſed in a bad ſenſe. When neuter, it has the par- 
ticle at. | 

Abi“ x EK [from admire] the perſon that admires. 

Apmr'rINGLY dan admire] in the manner of admiration. 

Apmr'ss1BLE [from admiſſum, ſup. of admitto, Lat.] that may be 
admitted. 

Apui'sstox, or Abu T TAN [Fr. of admiffio, Lat.] 1. The act 
of admitting. 2. The ſtate, right, or power of being admitted. 
3. The allowing a poſition, though not proved. f 

Apm1s$810n, or Aburrranex [in law] is when a preſentation 
to a void benefice, is made by the patron ; the biſhop having exa- 
mined the clerk, and finding him 1 ſays, admitto te habilem. It 


terminates at his full growth. 


. 


A5 0 


is properly the ordinary's declaration; that he accepts of the pref 
2 to ſerve the cure of that church to which he is preſented; Coke 
„„ Dp 56 
16 W r, or to Apuir of [admettre; Fr. ammettere, It: admitars 
Sp. admitto, Lat.] 1. To receive to. 2. To grant entrance. 3. To 
ſuffer or permit, to enter upon an office. 4. To allow of a poſition; 
or any thing elſe in general; it has ſometimes the particle »f: 
_ Apmir [or allow] it be ſo. | 5 
Ab MIT TABLE [perhaps admittible is better, from admit] that niay 
be admitted. 
ApmiTTE'NDo Clerico, a writ granted to a clerk, who has recovered 
his right of preſentation againſt the biſhop in the common bench. 
ADMITTENDoO in Socium [in law] a writ for aſſociating ſeveral per- 
ſons to juſtices of afſize, who have been appointed before. 
To Av'turx [of ad, to, and mixtus, of miſceo] to mix together. 
 ApmixTYon [admixtio, Lat. in phyſic] the mingling of any two 
or more ſpecies together to unite them. | 
ADMIXTURE, 1. The act of mixing. 2. The thing mixed; 
To Apmo'ntsn [ammonire, It. amoneſiar, Sp. monian; or monizean; 
Sax. admoneo, Lat. of ad, to, and moneo, to warn] 1. To warn of s 
fault, to adviſe, to put in mind of ſome duty, to exhort. 2. To re- 


prove gently ; with of, or againſt, but the latter is more rare. 


ADMO'NISHER [from admoniſh] a warner ; he that puts any other 
in mind of his duty or faults. 

Apmoni'r:ion, or Apmo'nisnmeNT [Fr. of admonitio, Lat. ammos 
xixione, It. amoneſtacion, Sp.] 1. A giving warning of duty, or advice. 
2. Reproof given gently for faults. Admoniſhment is little uſed. 

ADMON1'TIONER {from admonition] a free admoniſher, a vague 
warner, a liberal adviſer ; a coined and cant word of Hooker's, in 
ridicule of his opponents the Calviniſts. | 

Ab MOR TOA [from admonitorius, Lat.] admoniſhing, warning 
gently. : 

To Apmo've [of ad, to, and mover, to move] to bring or move one 
thing to another. . 


Apuo'vENr [admovens, Lat.] moving to. 


ADMURMURA'TION, [of ad, and murmuro, to murmur] a mur- 
muring, a whiſpering to any one. RT . | 

Apxasct'NTia, or Apna'ra [with anatomiſts] branches that 
ſprout out of the main ftock, as the veins and arteries. 
 ApnasCENTI1a, or Apnarta [with botaniſts] thoſe excreſcencies, 
which grow under the earth, as in the lily, narciſſus, hyacinth, Sc. 
which afterwards become true roots. | 

ApnaTa Tunica [in anatomy] the common membrane or coat of 
the eye; which ariſing from the ſkull, adheres to the external part of 
the tunica cornea, leaving a round hollow ſpace forward, that the vi- 
ſible ſpecies may paſs there. To which another nameleſs coat, made 


up of the tendons of thoſe muſcles which move the eye, is joined. It 


is called alſo albuginea and conjunctiva. oy 
Apxrcnile [old law] annulled, made void, brought to nothing. 
ApNUHILATED [ adnihilatus, Lat.] reduced to nothing, fruſtrated, 
Apxu'Bi.ateD [adnubilatus, Lat.] darkned or clouded. | 
A'po, or A'pox [from, to de, a mode copied from the French, as 
in their affaire for a faire] ſtir, noiſe, pains ; as much a de; ſome- 
times with about. It is generally uſed in a ludicrous ſenſe, as import. 
ing more ſtir about a thing than it deſerves, | 
Ap ocTo [i. e. by eight] to ſome ancient philoſophers termed the 
ſuperlative degree, becauſe they accounted no degree above the eighth, 


according to their method of diſtinguiſhing accidents or qualities. 


ADOLE'SCENCE, or AboLE'scEnCY [Fr. adoleſcenxa, It. adoleſcen- 
cia, Sp. of adolcſcentia, Lat.] the flower of youth, the ſtate of young 
perſons from twelve years of age to twenty one in women ; and from 
fourteen to twenty five or thirty in men; or it is that period of a 
perſon's age, that infancy ſucceeds when puberty commences, and - 


Apo'xar [according to ſome, derived from Id, the baſis or foun- 
dation, becauſe God is that by which every thing is ſuſtained ; but 
the molt natural derivation of it ſeems to be from JT, to judge or 
govern] one of the names of God. The Jews, who, either out of 
reſpe& or ſuperſtition, do not pronounce the name Jehovah, read Ado- 
nai in the room of it, whenever Jehovah occurs in the Hebrew text; 
but the ancient Jews were not ſo ſcrupulous. Calmet's Dif. Bibl. 
Dict. de Trevoux. 

Ap9'Nia [in antiquity] feſtivals celebrated in honour of Adonis; 
wherein the women imitated the lamentation of Venus, for the death 
of Adonis; and when they were tired with this, they changed their 
2 ſung his praiſes, and made rejoicings, as if he were raiſed to 
life again. c | 

— Verſe [fo called on account of its being a kind of verſe 
firſt compoſed for bewailing of Adonis] a ſort of verſe conſiſting only 
of a dactyl and a ſpondee; and is rarely uſed but at the end of 
every ſtrophe or ſtrain in ſapphicks ; as terruit urbem. Hor. 

Aponipis Horti, i. e. the gardens of Adonis [in botany] are 
plants, flowers, Ec. in pots or caſes, ſet on the outſide of windows, 
in balconies, &c. Miller. | 

Aponis,' or Flos Apon1p1s, bird's-eye, or pheaſant's-eye. The 
leaves are like fennel, or chamomile : the flowers conſiſt of many 
leaves, which are expanded in form of a roſe : the ſeeds are collected 
into oblong heads. Miller. EP 

Apo'nrum [with botaniſts] ſouthern- wood. 

To Apo'er [ adopter, Fr. adottare, It. adoptar, Sp. of adopto, Lat.] 
to chuſe a ſon or heir; to make one capable to inherit, that was not 
ſo by birth. i 

Apo'eTEDLY, in the manner of what is adopted. 

Apo'ereR [from adopt] he that adopts; he that chufes an heir. 

Apo“ ro [Fr. addozzione, It. adopcion, Sp. of adoptio, Lat.] 
1. The choice of a perſon for a ſon and heir. 2. The ſtate of adop- 
tion, 

ApoeT1oN is repreſented by the figure of an elderly woman, em- 
bracing a youth with her right arm, and holding in her left the eagle 
called oſſifraga, which is ſaid to reje& her young for a time, and af- 
terwards to take to them again. 1 

Abo rTIvE [adeptif, Fr. addottivo, It. adeptivo, Sp. of adoptivus, 
Lat.] 1. Pertaining to adoption. 2. He that is adopted by ano- 


Apo'r- 


ther. 3. He that adopts, 
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- Avo'erives, br Apo'eTtans [in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory] a ſect in 
the eighth century, in ſeveral parts of Spain, whoſe diſtinguiſhing te- 
net was, that Chriſt, as to his human nature, was not the proper or 
patural, but only the adoptive ſon of God. They had their riſe un- 
der the emperor Charlemain, about the year 783. Their chiefs were 
Elipand, archbiſhop of Toledo ; and Felix, biſhop of Urgil: the firſt 
of whom wrote to the latter, to know in what ſenſe he underſtood 
that Chriſt was the ſon of God; and received for anſwer, that Chriſt, 
according to his human nature, that is, as ſon of Mary, was not the 
natural, Tat only the adoptive ſon of God. This doctrine was con- 
demned at Narbonne, 788; at Ratiſbon, 792; and at Francfort, 794. 
Di#. de Trewoux. Hornius's bu 3s Eccleſ. : ; 

A'pos, a kind of pure bearded wheat, which the ancients uſed in 
ſacrifices, | 

Apo'ranLE [Fr. and Sp. adorabile, It. adorabilis, Lat.] fit or de- 
ſerving to be adored or worſhipped ; if the word is at any time appli- 
ed to men, it denotes worthy of all honour and reſpect. | 

Abo'raBLENEsS [of adorabilis, Lat.] worthineſs to be adored. 


Avo'raBLy [of adorable] in a manner worthy of all external 
reſpect. 


Apoxar [with chemiſts] a weight of four pounds. 


Apora'T1ON [Fr. adorazione, It. adoracion, Sp. of aderatio, Lat.] 
1. Reverence, worſhip. 2. Profound reſpe& and ſubmiſſion to men. 
Shakeſpeare applies it once in this laſt ſenſe. But this is now a rare 
uſe of the word, as alſo of adore, and all its derivations. 

To Apo'rs [adorer, Fr. adorare, It. adorar, Sp. adoro, Lat.] 1. 


Jo reverence outwardly, or to pay divine worſhip. 2. To ſhew | 
profound reſpe& and ſubmiſſion to a perſon. 3. To admire extra- 


vagantly, or dote upon : this laſt is a popular ſenſe. | 5 
| Apo'xeEmenT [from adore) adoration. A word only uſed in 


| Brown's Vulgar Errors. 


Apo ER [from adore] 1. A ſerious worſhipper of the divinity. 


2. He who adores. A low cant word, and only uſed among lovers. 


To Apo! RN Corner, Fr. adornare, It. adornar, Sp. and Port. of 
adorno, Lat.] 1. To deck, trim, beautify, or ſet off with external 
ornaments. 2. Alſo to ſet off with elegant language, and fine ora- 
tory. | TEE | | 

AporNna'Tion, or Apo'RNMENT, beautifying. | 

AposcuLa'T10N [in botany] a joining or inſertion of one part of 
a plant into ſome cavity, as it were mouth to mouth. | 

Apo“ ux, a river of France, which has its ſource in the Pyrenean 
mountains, runs north by Tarbes through Gaſcony, then turning eaſt, 


poaſſes by Dax, and falls, below Bayonne, into the bay of Biſcay. 


Apo'wn, [for down, adv.] on the ground. It was uſed in the 
old poetry, and thence it is now borrowed ; as /be ſunk adown. 

Anown, prep. from a higher to a lower place; as adozwn the beard. 
This too is the poetical form. | 

Ap yoxpus emnium [in phyſicians bills] ſignifies that the ingredi- 
ent or medicine laſt preſci ite , muſt be as much as all the reſt before 
preſcribed. 


Ab quod pamnuM [in law]. z. e. to what damage; a writ ly ing | 
for the ſheriff to enquire what damage it may prove to others, if the 


king grant a market or fair, Ic. or where a perſon or N would 
turn a common road or highway, and lay out another as conve- 
nient. 5 | 

_ A'pracanT. See TRaAGACANTH. 5 | 
 Apra'mirs [a law term] to oblige one's ſelf before a magiſtrate 


to perform ſomething. 


Aon, for ina dread; in an affright. In the ſame manner are 


formed a- ſlant, a- croſs, a-fleep. It ſeems elliptical for in or on a-ſlant, 
4 or on a croſs, in a ſleep: and ſo, for the moſt part, of all the like 
AbRECTA“RE, or ApRETIAAE [O. L. Rec.] to ſatisfy, to make 


amends. I} 
ApRIA, an ancient town of Italy, in the Poleſin de Rovigo, in the 


territories of Venice, ſituated 26 miles ſouth of the city of Venice. 


Latitude 50% 45' N. Longitude 120 ᷣ o . 

AbRIAxisTSs, a ſect of heretics, whereof there were two ſorts; 
the firſt a branch of the followers and diſciples of Simon Magus, in 
the firſt century, anno 34. Theoderet is the only one who hath pre- 


ſerved their names and memory ; but he gives no account of their ori- 


gin. It is likely that this ſect, and the ſix others, which ſprung from 
the Simonians, took their names from the reſpective diſciples of Si- 


on. The ſecond were followers of Adrian Hampſtead, the anabap- 
tiſt, and held ſome 2 errors concerning Chriſt. Binghan!s 

Artig. of the Chriſt. Church. 

Abl Ax oT E, a large and pulous city of European Turky, be- 
ag the ſecond in that empire. It is ſituated in a fine plain on the river 
Aarizam, in the province of Romania, 1 50 miles N. W. of Conſtan- 

tinople. It is eight miles in circumference, and frequently honoured 


with the preſence. of the grand ſignior. Latitude 42 o0o' N. Longi- 


tude 260 30 E, c 
Ab Ri Fr, [elliptically for ia a drift, from drive] that floats at ran- 
dom, that is driven hither and thither, primarily from the promiſcu- 
aus impulſe. of the waves; and thence transferred to any thing un- 
eddy or unſtable, 
 Apro'tr, Fr. dextrous, ingenious, clever, ready, active. 
 Apro1'TNEss [from adroit] dexterity, cleverneſs, readineſs, in- 
nuity. This word and the former ſeem not to be entirely adopted 
to the Engliſh. _ 
Ab z' of a and dnigze, Sax. vroog, Du. drog, O and L. Ger. 
dry] thirſty. | 1 
Avsc1T1'T10us [adſcititius, Lat.] borrowed, added, brought in by 
way of ſupplement, being ſomething extrinſical. 
- ApsTA'NTEs. See PRosTATE. | | 
Abs raTœriox [adfrifio, Lat.] a binding or ſhutting up, a con- 
traction of any thing in general. | 
Ab TERMINUM, gui præteriit [in law] a writ of entry, lying where 
a man having leaſed lands or tenements for a term of years or Tikes, af- 
ter the expiration of which, is held by the tenant or ſtranger, that is 


in poſſeſſion, and keeps out the leſſor. In this caſe this writ lies for 


the leſſor and his heirs. | 
To Ab vA N E Lauancer, Fr, avanxare, It. avancary Sp. Yu. Tofteps 


#% © + 


king's-evil, &c. | | 


ADY 


or go forward, with regard to place or improvement 2; To promote 
or further, as to place or motion: 3. To prefer or raiſe, as to bonour 
or improvement. 4. To give money befor hand. 5. To propoſe, 
to offer any thing publickly; 

ADvaNceb ” (in fortification] a ditch of water round the eſpla- 
nade or glacis of a place, to prevent its being ſurprized by the beſiegers. 

Ab vAxNcx, [from the verb] 1. Coming forward, progreſſive motion, 
2. N to meet as among lovers. 3. Gradual improvement in 
an) quality. | | 

Apvance Gyard [in military affairs] the firſt line or diviſion of an 
army ranged or marching in battle array, or that part which marches 
firſt toward the enemy. | | 5 Ng 
— ADva'NCEMENT [awvancement, Fr. avanzaments, It.] 1: Coming 
forward. 2. Improvement in any thing. 

Apva'xcer {from advance] he that advances. SE 

ApvaNnceR [with hunters] one of the ſtarts or branches of a buck's 
attire, viz. that which is between the back antler and the palm. 


 Apva'NTaGE [avantage, Fr. vantaggio, It. wentgja, Sp.] 1. Good, 
profit, benefit, generally with of or over before the perſon or thing 


that 1s excelled, or preponderated. 2. Convenient opportunity . or 


other favourable circumſtances. 3. Gain. 4. Superiority by ſtra- 


tagem, or any unlawful method. 5. Over meaſure, overplus. 
lo ADVANTAGE, to bring profit to, to promote. 3 
 ADvanTAGE Ground, ground where advantage for any purpoſe is 
given. | | | . 
Ab vA xv rA ED, having advantages. | 
AnvanTa's ere eee Fr. vantaggieſo, It. ventajdſo, Sp.] 
1. Jending to a perſon's good or benefit, 2. Convenient, uſeful. i: 
has 70 generally before the perſon, and ſometimes the thing, to which the 
advantage accrues. | 
ApvanTa'GEOUSLY, uſefully, conveniently. _ | 
ApvanTA'GEOUSNEss [of avantage, Fr.] prafitableneſs. 
To Avpve'Ne [advenio, Lat. from ad, to, and wenio, to come] to 


be ſuperadded to ſomething elſe, as not eſſentially thereto. A term a- 


mong civilians, | | 

ADve'"NIENT [adveniens, Lat.] coming, as ſuperadded to any thing. 

ADVENT [adventus, Lat. avent, Fr. awvuento, It. aviento, Sp.] a 
coming to. 5 

Apvenr [in eccleſiaſtical language] a time ſet apart by the church 
as a preparation for the approaching feſtival of Chriſtmas. So called 
from adventus redemptoris, the coming of our redeemer. | 

ApvenT Sundays, are in number four ; the firſt of which faſts are 
on St. Andrew's day, Nov. 3o, or the next Sunday following, and 
they continue to the feaſt of Chriſt's nativity. e 

ADVENTAL, a coat of mail, Ainſaworth | 

Apve'nTiINE [adventum, ſup. of adverio, Lat.] that comes as ex- 
trinſically ſuperadded to any thing. This ſeems an error of the preſs 
in the copy of Bacon's works, whence Johnſon took it for adventine. 

ADVENTITIA des, a dowry or portion given to a woman by ſome 
Other friend, beſides her parents. Lat. | | 

AbvEx TI TIous [awventizio, It. of adventitius, Lat.) accruing ta 
* befalling a perſon, or thing from without; not ellentially in- 
erent. 

Apvxxririous [in the civil law] is applied to ſuch goods as 
fall to a perſon either by mere fortune, or the liberality of a ſtranger, 
or by collateral ſucceſſion, in oppoſition to profectitious, 7. e. ſuch 
goods as deſcend in a direct line, from father to fon. | 

 ApvenTITIOUs Glandules [in anatomy] thoſe kernels which are 
ſometimes, under the arm-holes, ſometimes in the neck, as the 
DVENTITIOUs Matter [with philoſophers] matter which does not 
properly belong to any body, either natural or mixed; but comes to 
it from ſome other places; as in the freezing of water, ſome frigori- 


fick particles enter, which are adventitious to the water, either from 
the air or the freezing mixture. 


_ Apve'xnTive [advenio, Lat.] whatever comes from without. See 


Ap veNTINE. Both words are now obſolete : and which ſoever of 
them be genuine, it ſeems the mere coinage of Bacon. 
AD veE' NTREM iſpiciendum [in law] a certain writ in the ſtatute of 

eſſoins, to ſee whether a woman be with child. 1 

Apve'NTUAL {from advent] having relation to the ſeaſon of ad- 
vent. A word uſed by biſhop Saunderſon. | 

To Apve'nTuRE [avanturer, Fr. wentura, It. aventura, Sp.] 1. 
To venture, or put to the venture, to hazard boldly. 2, It is uſed 
with the reciprocal pronoun; as you adventure yourſelf. 

ADVENTURE [ avanture, Fr. avventura, It. aventura, Sp.] 1. Chance, 
accidental encounter, hazard, wherein a man hath no maner of di- 
rection. 2. The occaſion wherein this chance is ſhewn ; and there- 
fore called an extraordinary or ſurprizing accident. 2 5 

ADve"NTURER [aventurier, Fr. awventuriere, It. aventurtro, Sp.] 
one who runs a hazard, or puts himſelf in the hands of chance. 

Apve'NTURERs, the name of an ancient company of merchants 
and traders, erected for the diſcovery of lands, territories, trades, &c, 
unknown. This ſociety had its riſe in Burgundy, and its firſt eſta- 
bliſhment from John duke of Brabant, in 1428; being known by the 
name of the brotherhood of St. Thomas a Becket. It was*afterwards 
tranſlated into England, and ſucceſſively confirmed by Edward III. 


and IV. Richard III. Henry IV. V. VI. and VII. who gave it the 
appellation of Merchant Adventurers. Molly de Jur. Marit. 


Apve'nTUROUs, or ADveENn'TURESOM (the laſt is a colloquial and 
low word) 1. Bold, daring, hazardous, inclined to adventures. 
2, It is applied to things which therefore are called dangerous, and 
require boldneſs. p 2 

ADVENTUROUSLY, daringly, in a bold manner. | 

Apve'NTURESQMNEss [of avanturer, Fr.] daringneſs, boldneſs. 

A'pvers. [with grammarians] [adverbe, Fr. awverbio, It. adver- 


Bio, Sp. of adverbium, Lat. of ad, to, and werbum, a word.] a part 


of ſpeech which, being joined to a verb or adjective, ſerves to expreſs 


their latitude, quantity, and degree, or other circumſtances, reſtrain- 
ing the manner of its fignification, | 


Apve RBIAL Fr. awverbiale, It. adverbial, Sp, adverbialis, Lat.} 
1. Pertaining to an adverb. 2. Having the nature of an adverb. 


Anvs' A- | 


* 


| Argent ae Lat.] thats adverſe, or contrary to. 


A bVvEASA RIA, a common- place book. As debtor and creditor 


were, it ſeems, written therein in oppoſite columns. | Lat, 


adverſarius, Lat one who oppoſes, or is againſt another 3 0 
ſues another at law an ac 8 
teſts. It ſometimes implies an open ] 


ecrecy. ; ff enen 8 Ge 
F AbysrsaTive[adverſatif, Fr. of  adverſativns, Lat.] a part of 
ſpeech in grammar chat ſignifies ſome oppoſition or variety between. 
what goes before and what, follows ; denoted by but, as this is an 
honeſt man, but he is 
Aopve'rss [averſe, Fr. a 
1. Contrary,” oppoſite. | 2. Contrary to one's Hence op 
to proſperous ; as, adverſe fortane, 3. Perſonally oppoſing. 
Apvensz [with logicians) is when the two contraries have an ab- 


„ 


wi 


d pe oppoſition one to the other. 
9 eee, It. adverfitad, Sp. of adverfits, Fr. res. 


: ere Lat. 1. 1 n, trouble, ne, calamity, miſery, 
1 The latter fenſe may have a plural. 
To Apve'sT [adverto, Lat. to turn to, of ad to, and verto, to 
turn] to mark, mind, or take heed, with the particle 2 before the 
object of regard. 6; i 
ADve'RTENCE, or Ab VE“ ATEN T [avvertenza, It. advertencia, Sp. 
of adverto, Lat.] attention, heedfulneſs, mindfulneſe. 
To ApverrT1'ss [avertir, advertiry Fr. avvertir, It. adwvertir, Sp; 
to warn] 1. To give notice, advice or intelligence of. 2. To inform, 
with of before the matter of intelligence. 3. To give public notice, 
as advertiſing in the news- papers, or otherwiſe. The word is now 
accented on the laſt ſyllable, but formerly on the ſecond, - -— 
ApverT1'sER. 1. He who advertiſes, ſo 
called. As the Daily Advertiſer, - | 
AvverT1i'sino {from advertiſe] buſy or active in giving notice. A 
word no longer in uſe. | | 
 ADvE'&TISEMENT 
ing, 2. Information, intelligence. Advice, a 
Public notice in a news-paper or otherwiſe. 
To Apve'sPERATE {adveſpero, Lat. of ad, to, and weſper, 
evening] to grow towards the evening. we | 85 
Avvice [avviſe, It. aviſe, Sp. and Port. of avis, advis, Fr. 
adviſo, low Lat.] 1. Counſet. 2. Notice, an account. 3. News. 
This is a commercial ſenſe, and ſomewhat low. Deliberati6n, hav- 
ing the particle which before the perſon adviſed. 4. Mature conſide- 


5 " 


2. The news- paper 


Ca vertiſſement, Fr. avvertiments, It.] I: Warn- 
putting in mind. 3. 


ration. As, he went thither upon due advicde. 
An Apvice, or packet boat, a boat, or ſhip to carry letters, and 
employed for intelligence. 
DV1'SABLE [of aher, Fr.]. 1. That may be adviſed about; 2. Fit 
to be done; prudent. & #4 „ el E 0 
 ApvisaBLENEss [ of aviſable, Fr. and neſs, Eng. termination] 
fitneſs to be adviſed, done, &c. expediency. - 9 
To Apvr'szx [aviſer, adviſer, Fr. awvfſar, It. aviſar, Port.] 1. 
To counſel or give advice, with to before the thing adviſed. To 
ive information or an account of, oſten with of before the thing in- 

rmed about. 3. To conſider or weigh in mind. (01 92 

To Apvise with one, to aſk his advice or counſel, 4 366] | 

3 1. Acting with prudent deliberation, 2. Done on 

urPOoIe. | ; 0 8 
gf 88 conſiderately, with deliberation. 

Apv1'sepxess [of aviſer, Fr.] conſideratenſſ. 
Avvrsxuxxr. 1 mation. 2. Prudent circumſpeRion. Both 
ſenſes are now obſolete. | hl een 969; 2.558 | | 
Apis ER, he that adviſes or counſels.” _ 
Abdul Trion [adulation, Fr. of adulatio, Lat.] 
alted and towering compliments. 40} = 

Apu'LaToR [adulateur, Fr. adulatore, It. adulador, Sp. of adulator, 
Lat.] a flatterer, a fawning fellow, a ſycophant. 

Avpvula'Tory [adulatorius, Lat.] pertaining to, or full of flattery. 

Abu“ Lr [adulte, Fr. adulto It. and 1 * adultus, Et that. is 
grown or come to full ripeneſs of age, beyond that of infancy and 
weakneſs. 622 iir 12 10 | 
 Apv'LTxEss [of adultus, Lat.] the ſtate of being grown to ripe- 
neſs of years. Ke G 4 TO | 

To ApvuLTEeRr [adulterer, Fr. adultero, Lat.] to commit adultery. 
It is taken from B. Johnſon. A word not claſſical. Joh/or. 

Apvu'LTERANT [ adulterars, Lat.] adulterating. | 

Avu'LTERATE,” or ADU'LTERATED [adalterato, It. adulterado. Sp. 
of adulteratus, Lat.] contaminated with the ſtain of adultery, accord- 
ing to Shakeſpeare ; corrupted, marred, ſpoiled, counterfeit, made 
of a baſer alloy or mixture. Is | | | 
| To Apur“TERATE [adulterer, Fr. of adultero, from ad, to, and 
alter, another] 1. According to Shakeſpeare, to commit adultery. 
2. To corrupt, mar, ſpoil, or counterfeit, with a baſe admixture. 
© Apv'LTERATENEss: [from adulterate] baſeneſs or counterfeitneſs. 

ApuU'LTERAT1ON [from adulterate, adulteraxione, It. adulteracidn, 
Sp.] a corrupting, counterfeiting, .&c. The ſtate of being corrupted. 
It conſiſts in mixing ſome baſer matter with wines, chemical prepara · 
tions, medicinal drugs, metals, c. ſo that they are — not 
genuine, or truly good. Nee | 

ADULTERER [adultere, Fr. adultero, It. adulteria, Port. and Sp. of 
adulter, Lat.] a man that commits adultery. | 

Apu'LTRESS [adulrere, Er. adultero, It. adultera, It. Sp. Port. and 
Lat.] a woman that commits adultery. | 

ADvu'LTERINE [adu{terine, Fr. adultrriuur, Lat.] | counterfeit, for- 


Apv'LTEerINE, or Apv'LTRIXE [in civil law] a child iſſued from 
an adultrous amour or commercte. | W c 
AdvuLT#'xovs' [of adulter, Lat. adultereur, Er. adaltero, It. and 
Sp.] pertaining to, guilty of, or given to adultery. . 
DU'LTERY [adulterio, It. and Sp. of adulterium, Lat.] 7 
the ſin of incontinency in married perſons, deſiling the marriage bed ; 
i is adultery, if but one of them be married, in he married perſon; 
fornication in the unmarried. | on men ee 
Avvurey (with ſome whimſical aſtronomers] a term uſed of 


1 eclipſe of the moon, 


ne who. 
aw} an adverſe party; in verbal or judicial * 
im 


avwverſo, It. advirſo, bp, of adverſus, Lat. 


is born ſo ſhadowed: or: abſcured, 


lito, Lat. to fly _ 


3 
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which * they ſu ſe) hagpeasio an fifis 
uſual and irregular, manier, as horizontal 25 es, Where though the 
ſun and moon are diametrically oppoſite, yet by reaſon of the refrac · 


| Lat (254243 451 437 tion, they appear as if above the orizon. 
A'pvgr8ARY '[adverſaire, Fr. avverſario, It. adverſrio, Sp... — 


.ADVLTERY is painted: is repreſented as a laſty jolly youth c 
attire, holding in hi right hand two ferpents 3 . and in 
his leſt a gold ring broken. | | he: 39 2H 
.. Lat ]- ſhadowing, fightly reſembling 
perfectly exhibiting. / 1 Sc t 
To Apv'uBraTE:[adombrare, It. of adumbro; Lat: from 4d, to, 
and zmbra, ſhadow} to ſliadow out faintly; as a ſhadow does the like- 
neſs of any body it exhibits. an,, eee 522 | 
4 3 MBRATED [adombrato, It. adumbratus, Lat.] ſhadowed, re- 
_ Apu'wuprATION {adombratione; It.] 1. A ſhadowing: 2. The im- 
perfect exhibition i 5 0 5 „ n LETS? "ot 
. ADUMBRATION,. {in heraldry} is when any figure in cont- armor 
| | that nothing is viſible but the 
bare purfile, or (as the painters call it) the out- line; when this hap- 
pens, it is ſaid to be àdumbrated. IS 1800 
 ApumpRAT1ION [with painters] a ſketch, or rough draught of a 
_ Advuna'TION [of ad, to, and anus, one] union, 
united. A word of little uſe. 
' Anv'ncityY — <a, 


the ſtate of being 


orookednefs, like a hook. Hh G 4 
Abvocacr [from advocate] act of pleading, defence. A word 
little uſed. : 


_ Apv'xeve ſi ſeems a French termination of aduncus, Lat.] bend- 
ing inwardly like a hook or pounce  _ | =_ 

A'DvocarTE: [awocat, Fr. awvocato, It. abogado or avogado, Spy 
awogado, Port. of advecatus, Lat. f. e. called to] 1. A perſon well 
ſkilled in the civil law 5 who maintains the right of 8 as 
need his aſſiſtance, eithet by word or writing. A any 0ther pleader, 
as a controvertiſt, with the particle for before that perſon in whoſe fa- 


vour the plea is alledged. 


Apyocatt ſin a metaphorical ſenſe] one who pleads the intereſts 
of another upon all occaſions, in which ſenſe Chriſt is ſaid to be our 
advocate in behven. This is one of the ſacred offices given our Sa- 
viour in ſcripture, - 1 4 aro pho cons in apts TY 

Lord Abvocars [in Seotland ] an officer of ſtate, appointed by the 
king to adviſe about the making and executing law; to defend his 
right and" intereſt in all public aſſemblies, to proſecute capital crimes, 

. | 8 | 


_ College of, or Faculty of ApyocaTss [in Scotland] a college con- 
— of 180, amber ue Le plead in 11 actions os) Ba the Lende of 
OE LT RITETS 155 | 
Church, or Ecclefiaſflical Abvocarzs, ſignify the advocates of the 
cauſes and intereſts of the church, being retained as counſellors and 
pleaders to maintain the rights and properties of the church; alſo a 
patron who has the advowſon or preſentation. | | 

A*pvocaTE$nte [of avecat, Fr. advocatus, Lat. and Hip] the ofs 
hee of nh e oo an "IM 
| Apvoca'Tiox [advecatio, Lat.] 1. Office of pleading. 2. The 


EA. | 

ApvocaTton fin the civil law] the act of calling another to our 
aid, relief or defence. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. Clew. Lex. Juri. 
 Apnvoca'Tions. Decimarum- [in law] a writ lying for the fourth 
part of the tithes belonging to any church. £4 | 

ApvoLa'Tion, or ApvoLiTion Jof ad, to, and volo, to fly, or vo- 

a flying towards, or to. ER 5 
3 [of ad, to, and voluto, Lat. to roll] a rolling to- 
1 ' 7 5 

Abvov“rRY, or Apvo wr [old ſtatute, awourrie, Fr.] adultery. 
To Abvow, or Avo'w [avoxer, Fr.] to juſtify and maintain an 
act formerly done: thus he is ſaid to avow, who having taken a di- 
ſtreſs for rent, Wc: juſtifies or maintains the act, after the party di- 
ſtrained has ſued a replevin to have his goods again. 
þ Apvowee', or Avowee', one that has a right to preſent to a bene 

Ce. WOT in . 
 Apvowes Paramount, i: e. the higheſt patron, that is, the king. 

. Apvo'wsox, or Apvo'wzEeNn [in common law] the right which a 
biſhop, dean, and chapter, &c. or any lay-patron has to preſent a 
clerk to a benefice, when it becomes void. I hoſe who originally 
the right of preſenting to any church, were great benefactors thereto z 
and are therefore in the canon law ſtyled patroni, ſometimes adve- 
cati. l 5 "> Ol 1 

Apvo'wson Appendant, an advowſon that depends on a manor, as 
an appurtenance to it; thence called an incident of the kitchen. 

Anvo'wsow in groſs, that right of preſentation which is r 
abſolute, or ſole, not belonging to any manor, as a part of its right. 

To Apv'RR [of ad, to, and uro, Lat. to burn] to burn up. Bacon. 

Apv'st [adufte, Fr. adufto, It. and Sp. of aduftus, Lat.] burnt or, 
parched up. It is now generally applied in medicine to the humours 
and complexion of the human body. | | 

Apvusr {in a medicinal ſenſe} ſaid of the blood, when by reaſon 
of its exceſſive heat, the thinner parts of it ſteam through in vapours, 
the thicker remaining black, and full of dregs, as if parched or 
burnt; when ſo, it is ſaid to be aduff. | 

Abs rab, the ſame with'eduf, and uſed in the ſame ſenſe. 

Apvu'sT1BLE [of adufſus, Lat.] capable of being parched, ſcorched, 


Werten [aduſtione, It. of aduſſio, Lat.] ſcorching, parching, as 
with fire. Nr | 
of the 


Abby (in natural hiſtory] a name given to the 
iſland of St. Thomas. It is à tall tree, with a on bare! upright 
ſtem, growing ſingle onde roots 3 the timber is thin, light, and full 
of juice. The head of this tree ſhoots into a vaſt number of branch- 
es, which being cut off, or an inciſion made therein, afford a 


| i great 

quantity of 8 juice; _—_ fermenting, ſupplies the: place of 
wine among 4 g 2 —— HT 4 {PTY N TH 9 Ps 
Alb Vr [aluro of 7 — Jow — rere Ker 

ce or Memem in pagan temples, where or 

— whien places — a the prieſts 

fahQuary. Pac Tem * ; 


were permitted to go; the 


o 


#0 L 


A'pz. See Abies. „ e en 56d; $6: eee 
- AE, or E, a dipthong very frequent in Latin, which ſeems im- 
proper in Engliſh, ſeeing the Saxon e is now to ſimple e. 
r 
red in the ſame manner w are a Slim. 
AaezA, ſolemn feaſts and combats celebrated in gina, in ho- 
nour of Zacus. | | BEET 
acus [of die, to beat, or diafu, Gr. to lament) according 
to the poets, was the ſon of Jupiter and Europa, or Egina, The Pai- 
nims ſup him to be of ſuch juſtice, that he was 
Pluto to be one of the judges of hell; with Minos and R us, 
to diſcuſs the tranſgreſſions of dead men, and to aſſign to them pu- 
niſhments according to their demerits. £4 8 
ZECHMALOTA'RCHA Ee. of durhagulge, Gr. to lead 
eaptive, and agxn, a chief] the chief or leader of captives. 


Epi LES, magiſtrates of ancient Rome, who had the overſeeing of 


the buildings, both holy and prophane, baths, aqueduQts, e.. 
ru [ ædilitas, Lat.] the office of the ædiles, which laſted a 


ear. q 
oy Ulcera [with ſurgeons] ulcers or ſores about the privy. 
parts; buboes, ſhankers. F eee 
ZA6a'cROPILI 106 alk, Gr. a goat, Wl balls generated in the 
ſtomachs of animals, hard on the outſide, but containing a kind of 
hairy matter on the inſide; generally called bezoar ſtones. 
Tad 10 called, as It is ſuppoſed to cure the tumor named 
Agilops, aiyi d, of a, gen. of 
darnel, wild oats. | | as. 
 -:Mentoys [it is ſo called, as the goat's eye is ſubject to this kind of 
tumor, in ſurgery} a ſwelling between the noſe and great corner of 
the eye, which if not timely opened, the bone underneath will putri- 


fy ; alſo the fiſtula lacrymalis. 8 


erymranc, Gr. of wt and way] beaſts like men, hav- 
lower parts like goats, and ſatyrs. 


EolrAxESs 
ing their feet ar 
- Eceryyros [arymwve®-, of ait and vg, Gr. 
wheat, reſt harrow or cammock. : | Je 
| Kerrxinon [aryugre, Gr. ] an ointment made of the black poplar 
tree. * . 


- X'oLocur [of Ar, Gr. to chuſe out] a paſtoral dialogue in 


verſe, between goatherds and ſhepherds. See EcLocvus. 
 Z£co'ctras Laon, Gr.] the herb fœnu · greek. 
cock As [aryoxrenc, Gr.] the ſign Capricorn. 
col E THRON [aryonJe®-, Gr. Ia 
Aco'xichox [eryorxon, Gr.) e herb gromwel. | 3 
Ecornrna Los [aryopIanu®-, Gr.] a precious ſtone reſembling 
the eye of a goat. 8 17110 


AcvyTia'ca, AEcyyriacun, or Ecyyrracvs [with botaniſts] 


of the product or growth of Eg | 

Acvetr acum, fc. Unguentum [in 
ment compounded, Ac. of honey, vin 
cleanſe ulcers; ſo named, as though o 
but it is rather of a duſky-brown, - 1 | 
Eirarni'A [duradnua, Gr.] a paſſion or affection of long con- 
— 

ſignifies all, or altogether, as way does in Greek. 2 ſignifies al- 

ther conqueror, ÆElbend all- illuſtrious, Aldred altogether reve - 


pharmacy] a deterſive oint- 
„and verdigreaſe, good to 
the colour of an Egyptian, 


rend, Alfred altogether peaceful. To theſe Pammachius, Pancratius, 


Pamphilius, do in ſome meaſure anſwer. : | 
Ak, or rr, a Saxon particle, which according to the different 
dialects is pronounced ulf, wulf, half, hilf or helf, and at this day helpe 
ſignifies help; ſo Alewin, is victorious help; Aelwold, an auxiliary 
_ governor ; Aelgiva, a giver of aid or aſſiſtance. With which Boetius, 
Symmachus, Epicurus, bear a plain analogy. | 
AEg'LLo [aaMa, Gr. a whirlwind and ſtorm] one of the harpies or 
monſtrous birds mentioned by the poets. Ovid Met. 13. 710. 
* A'tnsFEo, Peter-pence anciently pew to the pope. | 
A'tm, or AM, a liquid meaſure o- 
dam, and throughout all Germany. The aem of Amſterdam is equal 
to four ankers, or + of a ton, amounting to about 250, or 260 Paris 
pints. The German aem is different in different places ; the common 
one is equal to 20 vertels, that of Heidelberg to 12. Savar. Die. 
Com. 1 5 LEY | 
e Fr. enigma, It. and Sp. of awypa, Gr.] an in- 
tricate or difficult queſtion, a riddle. Lat. : 


* £Ex16MA'TICAL [enigmatique, Fr. enigmatico, It. and Sp. of auvy- 


Nelli S-, Gr.] pertainin 
alſo darkly apprehended. 
AnicuaTically [from 
ænigma. 
Ani cmaTisT [from enigma] a dealer in riddles. © 
' Anx1TTOLO'G1us [in poetry] a kind of verſe conſiſting of two 
dactyls, and three trocheus's. Such is, | 
Prælia dira placent truci juvente. 


to or full of riddles, obſcurely expreſſed, 
enignatical] in the manner of an 


Scal. Poet. p. 2. c. 


ol oRATHY [from eve, air, and yeagrw, to deſcribe} a deſeri 
tion of the air, or atmoſphere, its limits, dimenſions, properties, &c. 
Mem. de Trevoux. 172. 95 Buys a3 \ 

orie [in grammar] a name of one of the five dialects of the 


24. 
0 


Greek tongue. bat 
ol ic digamma, a name 
ans uſed to prefix to words 
e-; alſo to inſert between vowels, as oF, for us. Yerwey. Now. 
cia docend. Gree. F a TIE WET TO IP 
ol ic Verſe, carmen æolicum, a kind of meaſure, conſiſting firſt 
of an iambic, or ſpondee, then of two anapeſts, divided by a ſyllable, 
and laſtly, 1 fe. le common. It is otherwiſe called eulogie, and, 
from the chief poets who uſed it, archilochian, and pindanc. . Scal. 
Poet. hop | LIES vv; to 
Koll E, or Zor1'ert.a, an hydraulic inftrument, conſiſting of 
a hollow ball of metal, having a ſlender neck or pipe arifing from the 
ball, which being filled with water, and thus to the fire, pro- 
duces a violent blaſt of winc. Mrs urea“ 
ori Scroys, a wind muſket, which will ſheot bullets with 
wind and air, as forcibly as with powder, r.. 
. the ancient name for part of the weſt coaſt of the leſſer 


iven to the leiter F, which the Zoli- 


, a goat, and , an eye, Gr.] 


fire] the herb buck 


wer, a ſort of crow-foot. "RT 


| or Al, in compound names, is a Saxon particle, and 


four ankers, uſed at Amſter- | 


ginning with vowels, as Fare, for 


8 T 


Az'on [4:01 Gr.'age} the dorativn of 2 thing. 


> 


ö 


Ax“ one, from the eas uchich are imagined to be in God, de 
hereticks 


perſonifying them, and feigning them diſtin& from God, and 
to have been uced by him, ſome male and others female, of an 
aſſemblage: of theſe they have compoſed a deity; which they called 
* . 10 a), och 2 Een 
Kaum [ecquilibritas; Lat. 4 of weight, 

. Zquitrzatun [in mechanicks] is when equal wn at equal 
diſtances, or unequal weights at unequal diſtances, mutually propor- 
tionable to the center, cauſe the arms of any ballance to hang even, 
ſo that they do not outweigh one another; even. weight and poize. 


- £EqQurro'npeRAaNT [ equiponderant, Lat.] weighing equally ; being, 
of equal weight. | 1 II „At“ 
AR [ene Gr.] air, one of the four elements. See Ax. 
ARA is ſaid originally to have ſignified a number ſtamped on mo- 
ney, to denote the current value of it; and if ſo, it may come from 
i, braſs, from the plural of which, ra, came the feminine ſingular 
era, and that becauſe they put the word æra to each particular of an 
account, as we now do item, or elſe becauſe the Romans anciently 
marked down the number of: years in tables, with. little braſs nails; 
and fo in reference to the laſt mentioned cuſtom, the word ra came 
to ſignify the ſame with epocha, vis. a certain time or date from 
whence to begin the new year; or ſoine particular way of reckoning. 
time and years, bt $ 
And in this ſenſe the word is thought to be compoſed of thele ini- 
tial letters A. E. R. A. for annus-erat regni Auguſii, the Spaniards hav- 
ing began their æra from his reipn. . There are many: æras uſed by 
chronologers, the moſt eminent of which are: LET} "= 

1. The Ara of the creation of the world, which began, according 
to the Julian account, on the twenty-fourth day of the month of Oc- 
tober, which ſome place 3951 years from the birth of Chriſt, others 
reckon 3983, and ke ler 3993. N | 

2. The Chriſtian 1 from the birth of Chriſt, began Dec. 25. 
3. The Reman ERA, from the building of the city of Rome, be- 
gan April 21, 752 years before Chriſt's tim. © bee 

4. The Turkiſh Ex a, or Hegira, which they account from Maho- 


o 


met's flight, began the 16th of July, A. D. 662, 


5. The {Era of the Ohupiadt, began from the new moon in the 
ſummer ſolftice; 777 years before the birth of Chriſt. This ere and 
that of Iphitus is chiefly uſed by Greek hiſtorians. | . * 
AxnAL | aeriel, Fr. acio, It. acreo, Sp. of aerius, of aer, the air, 
Lat.] 1. Pertaining to the air as made of it, or bearing ſome relation. 
or reſemblance to he air. 2. Inhabiting the air. 3. Placed in the 
air, and therefore-high in fituation. = | | 

AER1AL perſpectiwe, is that which repreſents bodies weakened and 
diminiſhed in proportion to their diftance from the eye. 

Az'R1ans, a religious ſect, ſo called from Aerius a prieſt, in the 
-4th century. They were nearly of the ſame opinions concerning the 
trinity as the Arians, but had ſeveral dogmas peculiar to themſelves ; 
ſuch as that there is no difference between prieſts and biſhops, but that 
prieſthood and the epiſcopate are one and the ſame thing. Which 
opinion has been ſtrongly conteſted by ſeveral modern divines. 

Az'r1E [airie, Fr.] an airy or neſt of goſhawks, or other birds of 
prey; it imports the ſame for them as a neſt for other birds. 


* 


AkROLOOY [from ang, air, and acyS-, Gr. a diſcourſe] the doc- 
trine or ſcience of the air, and its phznomena, Four. de Scav. T. 24. 
AERIZU'sA [angtoon, Gr.] a jaiper-ſtone, reſembling the air or 
ky in colour. | 
AERO'MANCY [enpouarlna, Gr. arrimanzia, It. acromanxie, Fr. of 
anp, the air, and wailue, prophecy, Gr. acremantia, Lat.] a foretellin 
future events from 1 an 
ſometimes thus; they folded their heads in a napkin, and havin | 
a bowl full of water in the open air, they propoſed their queſtion in a 
ſmall whiſpering voice, at which time, if the water boiled or ferment- 
=" * ught what they had ſpoken of was approved and con- 
AROME“LI [of ayp and pw, Gr.] manna, honey-dew. 
AEROMETRI'a, or AERO'METRY [anpourrpice, Of ang and juclgor, 
Gr. meafure] the art of meaſuring the air, its powers and proper- 
ties; it includes the laws of the motion, gravitation, preſſure, elaſti- 
city, rarefaction, condenſation, &c. of that fluid. | 


Axro'scopy [aupozona of ap, the air, and axon, to obſerve} 


the view, obſervations of, or contemplation on, the nature, properties, 


&c. of the air. | 

A*ERSCHOT, a town in the Dutch Netherlands, in the province of 
Brabant, fituated on the river Demer, 15 miles eaſt of Mechlin, and 
8 north of Lovain. Latitude 510 5' N. Longitude 5* o' Eaſt. 

ZExv"cingous, or ZErxv'cinous [rugginoſe, It. ærugineus, Lat.] 

, Cankered, mildewed. . - | ; : 

uo, the green ruſt of copper or brafs, the ruſt or canker of 
metal. Zat. N 8 6 | 
A' uvs run, calcined . Lat. ; | 

A'EsCHYNEs, the name of three ſects, that from the Mon- 
taniſts, who, among other ſtrange opinions, affirmed Chriſt to be bote 
the father and the ſon. Epiphanius's Hereſ. 

Ascnyno'menovs Plants [of aioxwmoynes, modeſt, Gr. with bota- 
niſts] ſuch as if touched by the hand or finger, ſhrink in or flag their 
leaves, ſenſitive plans. ** | 

£'scuLvs [with botaniſts] the medlar-tree. Lat. | 
 ZAsng'ey. See Exnx'cy. | | 

A3T1'reROUs [<ftifer, of &ftus, Lat. any turbulent motion, and 


ere, to ſuffer or bear] ebbing and flowing as the tide. 


A$T1'MATION. dee EsT1'MATION, and all the words of this claſs. 

A$T1ia'T10  Capitis [old Saxon law} the price or value ſet on 
one's head. In a great aſſembly of the eſtates of the realm held at 
Exeter, king Athelſtan declared what fines ſhould be paid pre eftima- 
tione capitis, for offences committed againſt ſeveral perſons, according 
—— degrees of honour ; thas the — of the king's was 30000 

mſas. u Oh 4 N 4 

erIMA TVE. See EsTIMANTIi ir. 
2 8 ) | Line nien 2 
er roa [ fimatorins, Lat.] pertaining to, prizing, or va- 
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fluid, which, as ſome ſuppoſe, ſurro 


_ « ſwim and move, æther.“ But this ſome di 


* 
n 
8 


AF 1 


n fene, Tt. val, Sp. bad, of San che ſummeri 


Of or pertaining to ſummer. 2, Laſt the ſummer. 
Le) 1.0 — Erwin, or EStrvos 1 botaniſts] flow: 


fi 
e e (of. Lat. of ale, the ſummer] 0. boage 0 


ere TION / (oper atio, Lat. of ffi, aue, a&t of paſſih the 
fummer-ſeaſon] 4 aeg of refidence in = place for the fummer time. 
AzTvua'ry re Lat} a frith' or arm of the ſea, whete the 
tide ebbs and flows in the mouth of a'river or lake. 
Esrvazy | with phyſicians] a kind of . for receiving >the 


2 Ie e e body, through 
e 


made in a ſeat or chair. 
*. funny "0 be ny ef Lat. 6 gits, türdtlent motion to over: 
ſea in ebbing and flowing: 
Wy TION A a, Do a violent pers as in "the 
of the ſea]. fervent deſire,” a great 
coca 8 [pos ] full of heat, boilin ing wi bent 
Esrunk Lu, Lat.) turbulent agitation; This word Chapmah 
uſes in his r 
4 * a 14 anno ætatis ſux, under e effigies of 2 
a of their age. Lat. 
A 2 Probanda, a writ which lay to enquire whether the kin 


t, holding in chief by chivalry, was f full age to receive 4 


ds into his own hands. 
Arz'rnaBLE [eternus, Lat. ] poſſible to be or to become eterhal. 


Erzxxarzs, a fort of men that maintained the eternity of the 


world, @ parte poft, if e. that after the reſurrection it ſhould continue 
the fame as it now is. But whence this et aroſe is not certainly 

known:  Binghant's n 
Arn, or Arx, a ſtrong little 00% in the Auſtrian Netherlatids, 
in the province of Hainault, ſituated on the river Dender, 12 miles 
= 2 art 23 8. W. of Bruſſels. Latitude 50⁰ 45. N. 
ant Fara: Sax.] noble or famous, as Ethelred, famous conti- 


We. 
rn Ede, of as — to run always, or of Adu, log | 


Cant nei ET WATER voy fe, ter agg 
trious commonly uſed to a very fine, thin, us 
Kr MEL hn Neck fp toon tO oe 
interſtellary world, and Which eaſily penetrates and runs through all 
things, and permits all things to run as eaſily through it. D. Hook 
* callsthat medium or fluid body, in which all other bodies do as it were 
ve of, as ſavouring 
too much of the Carteſian doctrine of an abſo — which has 
deen proved an impoſſibility by many infallible reaſons and experiments. 


| Thegelore owe O97 jum, in which we breathe an d'live, the 


— which we mean an elaſtic, fluid „which either has very 
— devoid Pr all een Be or elſe is _ part you with a 

fur, moving out em by com n, and return! 
a em, when that Sor n is taken off; ; os 


Ern [in chemiſtry] a prodigious ſubtle 2 fluid, ex- A 


tracted from a mixture of ſpirit of wine and oil of vitriol. 

- AETHE'REAL * Wh, of ther} 1. Pertaining to, or of the 
quality of æther. 2. Having a celeſtial nature. 

ATaereaL Matter [with naturaliſts] a very fine, this: tranſpa- 
rent fluid, which (as ſome imagine) ſurrounds the earth up as far as the 
firmament of fixed flars ; which eaſily pierces and runs through all 
things, and permits all things as eaſily to run through it. See ETER. 

23 World, all that ſpace above the upper element, viz. 
fire, which the ancients imagined to be perfectly homogeneous, incor- 
ruptible, un ＋ e. 

ETHEREAL Oil. [in chemiſtry] a fine fubtil oil, approaching nearly 
to the nature of a ſpirit. 

AETHE'REOUS [ethereus, of ther, Lat.] of an ethereal or celeſtial 
nature. 

ZrTro'ercus, ETHTO“ PICA, or ATnro'epicum (with botaniſts] 
of the product of the ſouthern parts of Africa. Lat. 

AETr1o'ers Dal Nome, Gr.] an Ethiopian herb like lettice, with 
which enchanters are ſaid to open locks, and dry up rivers. 

rniors Mineral [of Nob, Gr. a blackmoor, from its colour] 
a medicine prepared by incorporating running quickſilver and flour 
of brimſtone, by grinding them together in a marble mortar. 

Erno'Licks [of aigw, Gr. to burn] hot fiery puſtules. 5 

Eriaxs [of Ztius of Antioch 2 ſect or . of the Arians, 
They held that God could be perfectly comprehended by us mortals ; 
denied the fon to be like the father, in power, ſubſtance, or will ; that 


che Holy Ghoſt was created by the ſon; that Chriſt aſſumed human 


fleſh, but not an human ſoul. They alſo "affirmed, that faith without 
works was ſufficient to ſalvation ; and that no ſin, however grievous, 
wang be imputed to the faithful, Niceph, Hi if E 2 nen 
TIOLO'GICA [wirionoyixy, that 0 c explains 
the cauſes and reaſons of Aae in — 2 = them. 
T10'Locy [Atiologia, Lat. of awriovonia, of ar a cauſe, and 
NY. Gr. to ſay] a rhetorical figure, ſhewing a cauſe or reaſon. 


Eriorl oo [in medicine] the reaſon ven of natural'or preterna- 
tural accidents 10 human e 5 


„ Krirzs [Ldirius, of ade, Gr, an J the e- ſtone; 
fone that when ſhaken rattles, having : a nucleus, or | done with- | 


in it. It is falſely rted to be taken out of an e's neſt; forit is 
— by the ſides Kaden mountains, in the hh See PlateT. 

. 7, Where the ſtone is divided to ſhew the nucleus. 

VITE'RN1 [among the Romans] certain deities, fo called, becauſe 
Day ID. to perpetuity, to whom they always offered red oxen in 


; elli . kk 1. At, from, or to a 

con dend. 5 Wit the paritle of; a 

remote. As att 9 N N r 
_ Arr Ls agen win 


1 * 
TT eb nod 1 ghd, afraid! Thy of ar the ase terror. 


ar 


Arber a weight uſed on che gold coalt'of Guinea: It is equial ts 


an ounce; andthe half oſ it is 4084 Moſt of the blacks. on the 


coaſt — rae Poſilet t's D 
. ne wh ene 


Aan Fr. Sabin It.  afdblt Sp- of affabilit, Lat. of ad, tdi 


and fari, to ſpeak] eaſy to be ſpoken to, courteous; civil. Commonly 
to ſuperiors when are acceſſible. It is alſo. applied by 
Steele to the face, to denote or mildneſs of countenance. 


ArranrLirr; or ArABLENES8 [a 251i, Fr. affabilita; It. af: | 


n to, or of acceſs; 
8 to 1000+ 


fabilidady Sp. A abilitat, Lat.] eaſineſs to be 
gentleneſs, courteous or kind — | 
riors. 


'A'rrabLY; cotrteouſly; civilly: 
een BROUS [affaber; Lat.] ata; compleaty mace biene 


„ TION [afebulatid of ad, toy and bal, a fiblez Lat.] 


the moral of a fable. 


Arran [ Faire, Fr: affare; 10 buſineſs, coficern;: matter; either 
public or private: 


To ArF#ar [affier; Fr.] it is ah old law word; and is found f in 
Shakeſpeare. To confirm, ww mix. 
To ArPEAE. : | 


ſet one's mind upon; t6 have an inclination to, to love; to deſire, to 
hanker after. 2. Lo aſpire to. Spoken both of perſons and things: 
3. To produce effects in any thing. 4. To make a pretended ſhow 
of ſomething; 5. To imitate unnaturally and — 6. In 4 
law ſenſe, to convict of a crime. As to zt one with perfidys 7. To 
move the affectionns. 

Arrer [from the verb] 1. Senſation, | 2. Particular quality- This 
is the old word for 2 ection. | 


AreEcTa'TiON: [Fr. affettazione; Tt: eee Sp. aff:fati, Lat. 


affectedneſs, form iſeneſs, artifi pearance. 

Are male, yo affettato, — " not in the firſt ſenſe, 
afeaido, Sp. affeaatus, Lat.] 1. Diſpoſed or inclined to; as avel/ or 
ill affected. 2. Formal, nice, preciſe, as an affected way. 3. Over- 
curiouſly done; as an affected flile See Ta AFFECT, 


ApPECTED r a medicinal ſenſe] a morbid or diſorderly ſtate of he 


part ſeized or with a diſeaſe or malady, as the park Hat 
ArPg'CTEDLY, with affectation, hypoeritically. | 
Arre'cTEDNBss, falſe or pretended appearances of any thing. 
_AvyBcrton [affetion, Fr. of affettio, Lat.] 1. — to- 
wants. will, kindneſs, love, with 70 or towards. 2. Paſſion 
of any kind. 3. General ſtate of the mind; as af7&#e by any thing. 
ee [with naturaliſts] a quality or property of ſome natural 


Arerorion [with phyſicians] is uſed for a morbid or x diſorderly Nats 


AFFECTION [it a legal ſenſe} ſignifies a making over; pawnin or 
mortgaging a thing, to aſſure the ene of a ſum of money, 2 
diſcharge of ſome other duty or ſervice. | 


AFFECTION [in painting] a lively repreſentation of any pales a 
figure. Wotton, 


AFFECTION is 3 in paintin q * a comely ancient | 
= A in 1 . At. vg og Power r 1 


e is conſtant; winged; becauſe affection is produced 
pays Brgy the woodcock and lizard are emblems of will by 
inſtin& ; her poſture ſhews that benevolence between yo for # long 
time, becomes at laſt one true friendſhip. 


of 


AFFE'CTIONATE [affeftionnt; Fr. 1 affezimato, It. aficiona- 


do, Sp.] full of affection, loving, warml en 
ArrE'cT1ONED, 1. In Shak implies the ſame with af⸗ 
fected or conceited. 2. Di by e or W 
volence. As be kindly affectioned one — 9252 ot ber. 
AFFECTIONATELY, lovingly,” kindly. 
AFFE*CTIONATENEsSs, fullneſs of affection, benevolence. i 
Arrz'crioxs [with humaniſts] ate diftingniſhed into 
_— 8 of Beings [in ene ſuch are unity, 
United AFFEcT1ONs of Being [in m s} are ſuch as are 
dicated of being, ſingly and ſolely, and are convertible with it, with- 


to. 


out any conj as every Being is good, and all good is a being. 
Diiſſanited Arrxcrions of Being [in _ e 9 for 
it with a disjunctive term, and be ef fentence, 


are convertible with it; as, being is pes be — LL or —— wr and 


whatſoever is either neceſſary or contingent is @ being. 
ArFECT10Ns of Body _ naturaliſts] certain modifications of a 


body occaſioned or introduced b Z 2 42 or any other agent, by means 


of which the body comes to be ſo and ſo diſ 
AFFECTIONS 97 the Mind, are what are 3 Paſſions. 
ArrscriovsL y [from affe#} affectingly. 
2 errvs [from aß] that which cauſes any ſtrong ſenſation, 
a painful one. 
2 — [a e 0 full of paſſion, As, an affeQuous 
oration. It is a 


 ArygcTvo'siTY — Lat, 
Arrx'erus, dee Hen, ies, Nea 3 
Lat. 


Arrzerus [in medicine] ſickneſs, or any diſorder of the body. 


To ArFE'RE in Account lin the exchequer] to confirm it upon 


To Arrzag as Amercement lin ew) Fignifies to leſſen or mitigate 
* 10 L law) perſons b purt leet pon oath, 
» AFFE'RERS y. a co u 
to ſettle and moderate the fines 8 that have committed offences, 
228 puniſhed er tro ſtatute -having appointed an ex- 


Arx vro {with muſicians] that kind af muſic which muſt be 


Arpzpruo' 80, the ſame as af#tto. W 
Arrsw'kER [old records] to ſet che pries on PF HT. 
Arrranen [offence of en, Fr, Nee Re. co a truſt, 


Ar: 


confidence. * — 


As: mou title fs fre ** . 
To Arrr er (Fr. affettare; it. afeBr, 8p of aero; Lat. 10 Ts 
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formed in . een Danner, NE 
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2 diers, upon having taken an oath of fidelity. | 


LL EIS 


I he paſſive h 
1 x; 


A F F 


Avriaxce [with divines] fignifies an acquieſcenee of the mind, by 
which it is ſupported againſt all unneceſſary ' doubts and fears;:upon. 
account of the divine all-ſafficiency in general; but with a more ſpe- 
cial eye to his knowledge, wiſdom, and providence ; and particularly. 
the divine promiſes. 'This is the ſenſe that is now only uſed; and 


that by writers on reli ſu a "0 5 rig 
Ary1ancs [in law] che plighting of troth between a man and-a 
nt o ere) 91-5 


v2. 


bjects 
woman, upon an | f manage. Obſolete. Feral; - 
To N ancer, Fr. fidanzare, It. conflanga, Sp.] to betroth, 
or plight the faith by ſolemn promiſe of marriage. This ſenſe is anti- 
2 Alſo to give ſecurity or aſſurance: + In this ſenſe Pope uſes it 
in his Odyſſ. ett 
. [alan] he that affiances, he that makes a marriage 
contract that is ſolemnly ratified. ' _ F e 
Ary1va's, [of ad, to, and des, faith, old records] to plight faith, 
Arrma'rio Dominorum, the oath taken by the lords in parliament. 
"ArFida'TION, à mutual contract of fidelity between one perſon an 
ener, ee Lat] muntl cntatof A. 
 Arr1DaTuRE I a, Lat.] mutual contract o 3 


uy 


Arr ma rus 8 law] a tenant by fealty. - | 


or the witneſſing a thing upon dat. L FETIE SL 
To make Arewavir [law term] to ſwear to the truth of a thing 
before a magiſtrate. | bs 1 428 15341 
Arriba [in ancient deeds] to be inrolled and muſtered for ſol - 
Aer1'zp. See Arrr. Solemnly contracted. „Sn 
Arrir Arion [of ad, to, and lius, a ſon, Lat. ] the act of adopting 

or taking a ſon. N ITE | | 4 
Arrr'nacs [Fr. afinamento, It.] the refining of metals by the copel. 

ArrrxRD [affnis, Lat.] related to one by affinity. Shakeſpeare. 
 ArerniTy [affinits, Fr. affinita, It. affinidad, Sp. of affinitas, Lat.] 
1: Kindred or alliance by marriage. 2. The relation or reſemblance be- 


| tween ſeveral things, It is oppoſed to conſanguinity or relation by 


blood. Having with, ſometimes to, before the perſon ſo related. 
ToArrriu | elbuns; Fr. affermare, It. affirmar, Sp, aſfirmo, Lat.] 
to avouch, aſſure, or maintain the truth of a thing, oppoſed to deny. 
To Arrinw [in a law ſenſe] ſignifies to-ratify or confirm a former 
law, decree, or ſentence, in oppoſition to reverſe, or to repeal. 
ArrrRMABTE [from affirm) what may be affirmed. 55, 
ArrrRMaAdcz, the a&t of ratifying after the beforementioned 
manner. | | 


ArrIRMAur [Fr. of Lat.] he that affirms or declares; che ſame 


with reſpe& to Quakers, as deponent is with regard to others. 
AFFIRMA'T10N [affirmazione, It. affirmacion, Sp. of affirmatio, Lat.] 


1. An aſſuring or declaring any thing, in oppoſition to denying. 2. 


The thing itſelf affirmed. 3. Ratification, in oppoſition to repealing. | 
Arer'RMATIVE Lena Fr. affermativo, It. afirmativo, Sp. af- 
fir mati uus, Lat.] 1. Pertaining to affirmation. 2. Poſitive, peremp- 
tory. 3. Dogmatical. Applied to perſons, in which ſenſe it is 
oppoſed to negative. 1 ; 5 
AFrFIRMATIVE, ſubſt. ¶ Fr. affermativa, It.] that which affirms ; as, 
He maintains the a tive." Fifty Y 
 Arrinwmaritve heretic {in the popiſh law] one who owns the errors 


be is charged withal,” and maintains the ſame in his examination with 


firmneſs and reſolution. i f n bas ? [0 
ArrTRMATIVEI x, poſitively, peremptorily, not negatively. - 
_ ArF1'RMER [from 725 he wer — 2 
To Arri'x 17 gere It. affixan, Sp. of affixum, Lat of ad to, and fgo, 
to fix] 1. To faſten to the end of a thing. 2. To ſet up or poſt up 
a bill. | | 4 ow 
Arrix [ in grammar] ſomething put to the end of a word. LF ' 
Arrrfxion, 1. A fixing or faſtening to. 2. The ſtate of beſng united 
to a thing. ani > 5 07 
AFFLAa'T10N, a blowing or breathing upon. Lat, 
AFFLa'Tvs [of ad, to, and flatus, a blaſt] an inſpiration, a blowing or 
dreathing upon, a communicating the power of prophecy. _ 
To Arrii'ct [affiiger, Fr. affliggere, It. affligir, Sp. afflicean, Port. of 
effiigo, — Ba cauſe grief to one, to trouble, to torment, diſquiet, or vex. 
at before the cauſe of affliction; as, I am afflicted at 


Armer [of afickus, Lat. and neſs] affliction. 
Arrrrerzx ſ from aff] he that afflits. 


Aprricriox [Fr. affiizione, It. afflicion, Sp. of afiiio, Lat.] 1. Ad- 


verſity, oppoſed: to proſperity. 2. Grief, ſorrow, trouble, calamity, 
diſtreſs 3. Either he 69 or ſtate of miſery. wo 26 

ArFLicTion was painted by the ancients as a man of a melancholy 
aſpect, clad in dark grey, opening with both hands his breaſt, and ſhew- 
ing his heart gnawed by ſnakes. . Or by an elderly woman in tattered 
rags, her head inclining towards one ſhoulder,. wringing her hands, her 
eyes fixed on a croſs ſtanding by her; on one ſide of her an owl, and on 
he other fide, cords, whips, aud other inſtruments of correction. 

Arrricrivz Apr Fr.] cauſing or bringing affliction 
A'rLoaT [a lot, Fr.] on float, borne up, or floating on the water, 
A'rrruzxez, or A'FFLUENCY 22 Fr. of affuestia, Lat.] 

Wotton uſes it for concourſe, or the art of flowing or flocking to a 
place; but it is generally uſed in a figurative ſenſe for abundance, great 
ſtore, plenty, wealth. ? 

4 FFLUENT {afiuent, Fr. affluens, Lat.] abounding, flowing to, in- 
A' „ IE [afluentia, Lat.] great plenty. | 
"ERA vum, Lat.] 1. A flowing to, as of humours to or upon 
any part. 2. That which flows to a place. oy 0 62; FH 

Arrru'xion [affiuxic, Lat.] 1. The act of flowing to a place; 2. 
The thing that flows to it. 47 (73 5-455 his: 78 

 Aryo'91Lvs [with botaniſts) the daffodil, a fomer. 

ArrokRa'ke [old law term] to ſet a value or price upon a thing. 
Arro tei [law word] to add, increaſe, or make ſlronger. 
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AyrFo'RC14AMENT [old records] a fortor ſtrong hold. i 
ArroRcClamME'NTUM Curie, the calling of a court upon ſome ſolemn 

and extraordinary occaſions. Od Jatw recordu. 
To Ar ros faffourer, or affonrager, Fr. ſome derive it of ad, at, 
and boapd, Sax. ] 1. To fodder cattle; this ſeems the primitive ſenſe. 2. 
Je beſtow, to confer on, moltly in a good ſenſe, ſometimes in a bad 


waſte, and turn it into foreſt, It is oppoſed to diſafforeſt. 


02 ohppoſite to diſafforeſtation. 
Arrg'vix Li. e. he has plighted his faith or ſworn] a depoſition, 


freight or hire of a ſhip. 


16 weſt, and 60 caſt longitude, 


AFR 


: g | 
ſenſe, 'but.itnproperly: 3. Tobe able to fell 47 To be able toexpend, 
un or yield, to produce. 2 Dore of Nager Af 10 Wine 
Aris from eig] tothe open eſa. 
A' rTAT [from flat] on a flat, on a evel. 230i? wav at wakrs 
. Ard'oT.{from foot] 1. On ſoot, not on horſeback. 2. In apita- 
tion, as ſuch a project is afoot.” 3. In progreſſiye motion. 
Aro [yope, altovan, bevape; voc, Du. bor, evor, zuvor, Ger: 
an obſolete word, for which gferg is now generally uſed... 1., When a 
prepoſition, it ſignifies nearer, in place. 2. Sooner as to time. 
Aro x, adv. 1. Intimeypaſt.. 2. Firſt in the way, 3. In the fore, 


6 e TO bs n ann. YC I AUTS9 
. Aro'px-hand, 1, In advance, 2, Previouſly prepare. 
A'roxE- going, adj. preceding. e Ane e. 
Aro E- mentioned, mentiened before LT ACAD in wx 
Aro'ss-named, named before. als 
Aron R%, adj. abovelad.. .. * 1 oo 04 
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ArorE-time, adv. in former times. oo, 
To Aro“ AEsH [aforefio, Lat. in foreſt Iaw}'to lay a piece of ground 


ArroresTa'T1on. {from. afore/] the turning any land into 


"i I) a 
= 


To Arrea'xcuse [affranchir Fr. affrancare, It.] to ſet a per 
free from bondage, to make him free, or a freeman. «Ok 


* 
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To Arras r [effrazer, effriger, which Menage derives from Fraper 
Jobnſon, from 7 — to Aae to ſtrike with terror. , 
is antiquated. .f... ĩ˙ Li k! 5 ion wet. 

Argo“ Nr [from front] n direQly to the face, 

Arrra'y [probably of efrazer Fr. to terrify] a fray, a ſcirmiſh, a, 
fight between two or more parties, Now it is called a far. 

ArFRay, or AFFRAI MENT [in common law is an affrightment put 
upon one or more perſons ; which may be done-by 3 of vio- 
lence only, without either a blow given, or a word ſpoken; as if a man- 
ſhould appear in armour, or wich weapons not uſually worn, it may 
ſtrike a tear into ſuch as are unarmed, and therefore is a common 
wrong, and is enquirable in a.court-leet ; but differs from an aſſault, be- 
cauſe that is a particular injury. 8 
ArrasTLenruzur [of. fretement, hiring, or freighting, Fr.] the 

AFFRETAMENTUM [old law rec.] the freight of a ſhip... Fr. 

? 127 ta, or A rFRR [old men ec beaſts os he plouph, - 

A falſe A'rxis Northumberland] a low ox dull horſe; and hence the 

J A q DOR rr 1 aa eV4 

Ars ain {from to afray,  efrayer, Fr. (properly therefore with two. 
| s) for forden, Dan. a ypht or ax=ped, Sax. ber. wirtet, Teut.] fearful. 
he that's Ar RAI of every graſs, mult not piſs in a meabop. 
lhe who's. Arab of leaves, mult not come into a wood, 
F. 2ni a peur de feuilles; ne doit aller au Beil. 
be that's ArRALD of anne mort not.go.to the wars. 
"Theſe proverbs have all the ſame ſignification,, viz, That fearful perſons 
ſhould take care to keep as much as they can out of dange fn 


| He's more Ar RAID than hurt. Spoken of people who are apt to make 
great complaints of every inſignificant danger or hut. 
Arxssh [of frais, Fr. or rather of verſch, or friſch, Du. friſch, Ger. 
freſh] freſhly, anew, over again. 
AFeR1'GHTFUL [from afright] cauſing terror, terrible. 
To Arrri'cate [/rogare,lt. of africo, ad to, and frico, to rub, torub 
againſt] to rub into powder, to crumbleQ. 3 
Arrxleriex [ affriftum ſup. of rico, of ad, to, and fyico, to rub] 
rubbing one thing upon another. | 
To Arrxronr [probably of a, xnibean, Sax. ] to put into a fright 
or fear, to ſcare. I his generally implies a ſudden impulſe of fear. See 
FarcuT, The paſſive ſometimes has at, ſometimes with, before the 
matter feared ; as, be not affrighted at, or with a ſhadow. 
AFFRYGHT. 1. Sudden fear. 2. The cauſe thereof. 3. Something 
terrible. The word is chiefly poetical. 
Arräronrurvr [from affright] 1. Terror. 2. State of fearfulneſs. 
AFFRONITRE [affronitrum, Lat. of age froth, and wig, Gr. nitre] 
the ſpume or froth of nitre. ONS 
To Arran [affronter, Fr. affrontare, It. afrentar, Sp. q. d. ad 
frontem Lat. i. e. to. the _ the primary ſenſe is, to meet face ta 
face, which originally was indifferent to good or ill. 2. To meet face 
to face in hoſtility. 3. To offend avowedly, to offer an open abuſe ; 
ſo that it implies a juſtification of the inſult. 5 _ 
An ArpRo'nT [Fr. affronto, It. affronta, Sp.] 1. An abuſe to the 
face, an injury done either by words or bad uſage. 2. A contem 
ous act in general. 3. Encounter made openly, a ſenſe not much in 
uſe, tho' analogous to the derivation. 4. Diſgrace. This is peculiar 
tothe Scottiſh dialet, _ | | 
Arero'nTE [in heraldry] facing or fronting one another. | 
AFFRO'NTER {from affront] he that affronts. K un 
AreFRo'nTiING. That which affronts. See To Arrxoxr. 
_ Arego'xT1vE, abuſive, injurious. | | 
 Arxro'nTivaness, abuſiveneſs, offenfiveneſs. 896 
Arkicaxisu, the ſtyle or manner of writing particular to the Afri- 
can writers. 75 en 
To Arrv's [of funde, from ad, to, and afunde, to pour] to pour 
one thing to another. >. 0 
Arrv'siox [from the verb] a pouring to, or upon. 
A'rz1ca, the name of one of the four quarters of the world. It is a 
peninſula joined by the narrow iſthmus of Sez to Aſia; ſituated be- 
tween 37 degrees north, and 35 degrees ſouth latitude, and betw 
ing 4320 miles in length, from nort 
to ſouth, and 4620 miles in breadth; — eaſt to weſt, It is bounded 
on the north by the Mediterranean ſea, which ſeparates it from Europe; 
on the eaſt by the Red ſea, the iſthmus of Sea, and the weſtern ocean, 
which divide it from Aſia; onthe ſouth by the ſouthern ocean; and 
. on the weſt by the Atlantic ocean, which ſeparates it from America.— 
It's ſituation for commerce is certainly beyond either of the other quar- 
ters of the world. It ſtands, as it were, in the center between the 
other 9 9 70 2 hos thereby a much — e « N ga 
rope, An, and Amenea, Than any other quarter has WIKI the reſt.— 
It is furniſhed with the greateſt and moſt 8 navigable rivers, 
and, perhaps, with as many of them, as any other of the chief parts of 
the world; ſuch ate the Nile and Nubia, on the north ſhore, running 
into the Mediterranean ſes; the Niger, or Rio Grand, running * 
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the Alt antic ocean on the welt RdebÞ Affiea; che Congo, the Zairi, 
and the Loango, three rivers of prodigious extent, ſouth of the line, 
which emp themiſetves into chte fame oeean, but below the 
coaſt ; alſo * Natal, the Prio St. Eiprit, the Melinda, and the Mo» 
zambor, all rivers of very great! and breadth, which 


themſelves into the Indian ocean, on the eaſt ſide of Africa. The 


ntry is poputous beyond credibility; the ſoil fruitful; the ſeaſon, 

for and temperate, and the air ſalubrious; and 
if once a turn for induſtry and arts was introduced among them, a 
greater quantity of the European produce und manufactures might be 
exported thither, than to any oduftry im the Whole world. The trade 
of Africa is of as great advantage us any we carry on, and is, as it 
were, all profit x. the firſt coſt being fome things of our pwn manufac- 
tures, and others generally purchaſed with them, for which we have in 
return gold, teeth, wax, aud negroes.. Poſtlerhwayt's Did. of Trade 
and Commerce. 7 Mien, 6 

Arnica is repreſented in painting by a black-moor woman, almoſt 
naked, with frizzled hair, a necklace and earings of coral, holding 
a ſcorpion in her hand; on one fide of her a lion, on the other an 
elephant, and at her feet ſerpents—Waghter, in his German Gloſſa- 
ry; derives this word from af and vice, which, as well in the Ph gian, 
25 ancient northern dialects, ſignified a region of apes, agreeable to 
Solinus in Memorabilibus Africa; onine autem latifundium, quod inter 
Agyptum, AEthiopiam, Lybiamque diffunditur, quantumque lutis opacum 
en, pariter implevit Simiarum — To which words Draudius has 
added in the margin: Africa Simiarum Patria. m 8.x 

Araica is alſo the name of a port town of Tunis, on the coaſt of 
9 20 E. 129 3 n INS, 
 A'rzicans [with gardiners] African jaws. po 5 

A'r r [of æyxan, Sax. behind, a ſea term] uſed to expreſs any action, 
motion, & c. done from the ſtem of the ſhip to the ſtern; as to go or 
walk aft, is to go towards the ſtern; how cheer you before and aft; 
how fares all the ſhip's company.  _ 3B ah 40 

A'rTER, adv. [zpeen, Sax. after, aftr, ekter. Da. O G. athter, 
Lat. It. and Ger, afarr, afrar or afrars, Goth.] 1. Later in time; 
2. Inferiority of place in order ; it is generally put in oppoſition to 
before. | f LN | 


' Barbary, 70 miles ſouth of Tunis. Latitude 360 o N. Longitude 


Ar rn. prep. 1. Succeſſion in place, as he came after ne; and is 


generally applied to any word of motion. 2. It denotes purſuit, after 
whom is che king of Iſrael come out. Samuel. 3. Behind. I have 
ſometimes placed a third prifm after a ſecond. Newror. 4. Succeſſion 


as to time. $5. According to, in proportion to. 6. Denoting imita- 


tion or copying, as to draw a figure after the life. 
png much uſed in compoſition, generally in the original ſig- 
nification. As, 5 ä N 


Ar rk Acceptation, an acceptation or ſenſe afterwards, not before | 


ArTer Ages, without a ſingular, poſterity, ſucceeding times. 

AFTER 55 when every — Peen confidered, in fine; 
Arzt Birth, or Ayrzx Burden, a ſkin or membrane in which 
the fœtus or child is wrapped in the matrix, and comes away after the 
birth of the chile. "I 5 BY LEM | 

Arrzx Clap, any thing that happens unexpectedly after an affair is 


| done or paſt: 


Arx Cop. charges afterwards incurred, when the primary de- 


ſign has been executed. 


Ar rx Crop, a ſecond crop after the firſt in the ſame year. 
Ara Dinner, the tne immediately following dinner. oo 

AeTx dinner fit a while, AvTzx ſupper walk a mile. This pro- 
verbial rhime is literally. underſtood, . 


Arrx Endeavour, an endeayour after the firſt. . 
Arrix Enquiry, an enquiry made after a thing has been done. 
To Arpver: Ee, to keep a ching in view. 
Arrzx Game, any thing done, to repair what has happened be- 
fore; ſchemes prattiſtd after x miſcarriage in an affair; methods uſed 
after a turn in any thing. 8 | 
Arras Hours, hog Bos, o 
Arrzx Liver, a liver in ſucceeding times. 
Aera Love, love ſucceeding the — ; ANNE 
AeTzx Math {with huſburidmen] 1. The aſter-graſs, or ſecond 
mowings of graſs. 2. Graſs or ſtubble cut after corn. | 
Ar ra meat comes muſfard, or ArTzR death the phyſician : the 
Latins ſay, poſt Bellum auæilium, (after the war comes ſuecour.) The 
Germans, wann ver firanchy ick tobt, ſo konunt der artztney, (when the 


patient's dead, comes the phyſieian.) — when a thing comes, or 


1 ſervice too late; ay when we have no further occa- 
NON tor it. : 5 E 
Arrzx- Nez the time from noon dll evening. | 

Arrzx Pains, pains felt in che loins, groin, Qt. - after the perſon 


zs delivered, whereby the ſecundines-are brought away. 


Arrzx Rare; a ſubſrquent progeny. . 

Arrzx Sazls C with fmlors] theſe fails. which belong to the main 
and mizen maſts; kopt the ſhip to the wind. & 

Arrzx Swarms, in ſpeaking of bees, are ſecondary or poſterior 
beams, frequently 

ArTER Taſte, ſaid of liquors which leave a' taſte after tllem, that 
was not perceived: in drinlein $995. int e en renne 

APTER Times, the ſucceeding times ; the ſame with aſter ages. 

 A'rrerwanp: [xften and heaps; Sax. ] in ſucceeding: times. It is 
ſometimes written P00 T1 IGS 20 


„eee {afrertmens) Du.) bur his is ef proper than after- 


_ Avvzz Wit, cunniag which/evmes too ate: 
ArTer Wit, is every body's wit, that is, after” a thing Is done, 

everyone ii wile; amt knows how to" kave: done it better. A ſort of 

wit maſt en pretty large Rare of- eee dene e ee, 
Arrzu Wrath, anger after the provocation is puff. 


AoA, Agent officer of the ind ion ag 4 * tal 
me 2 2 @ * other body of” ie, u. er. 


bende Ae u Hache or Venicy Fry np * 


4 ” 


Asp, gape, ſtating] 


to-quir the hives about a formight after the 


1 A6 R | 
ney and bank . which in Hollands often 3 or 4 per cent. in . 
vour of the nor. ene 
Aeli [azen, Sat, ihnen or igen, NN 
Z 


Ger, 
gen, gran; or gegen, H. Ger:} 1. Aflother tim ore, dendti 
repeti tio of the te thing 0. the other A: gnifyin ny 
degree of oppoſition, Tranſition to ſomething elſe; 4. Recipto- 
cation or return. . eftitution; And T did never aſk it ybu 1 15 
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Shakeſpeare. 6 mpence; as the good man gives, 
will pay again. 7. Rank ot eng denoting diſtribution: — 
any other place ortime. g. Auin and aguin, frequently, ro, Back; 
as go and l fro BY oe le Fri 
As big Ac ain, of twice the ſize. _ | 
2 AcAm, 'ofite more. Fg | ; mn. 
\'catnsT [znzeon, onzeand,, or agen, Sax. gegen iff, Ger.] 1. Tt. 
denotes oppo «; to Wy erſon. 2. Getrag Ih Meral o in,; 
thing. 3. It is hkewife joined' to oer, ſometimes without oer, ati 
then refers to the oppoſite poſition 'of ſome ching, place, or perſon. 
4+ To the prejudice or hurt of any other. 85 It ſign es rien Wr. 
or eapetlallon of. That all things might be ready apainf the prince 
came. Clarendon,  ' 4 | | 3 
hope i the Hair, or Acaixsr the Grain, with regtet ; apainſt 
one's will. — 3 . 
Ao EY [egalaxiz, Lat. of d αa,nd, Gr.] wint of mil to 
give ſuck with; alſo abundance of milk, Greek & being either fiega - 
e or redundant, | | 7255 3 
ATL“ chu [4ydMecyor, from ayaMiijai, Gr. to exult of 
boaſt, alluding to the excellence of its odour] a medicinal wood im- 
5 from the Eaſt- Indies, uſually in ſmall bits, of a very fragratit ſcent. 
is otherwiſe called lignum aloes, and hyloaloe. 9. 4. aloes wood. 
A'camisT [agamut, Lat. of ayauE, Gr.] an unmarried perſon ; 2 
batchelor or widower. _ | N 
Ac [ayaza, Gr.] love feaſts uſed among the primitive chri- 
ſtians, after the receiving of the ſacrament of the Lord's-ſupper, in 
order the more cloſely to unite them in love. | 
Acare” [ayary, Gr.] crit, kindneſs, love; alſo alms-giving. 
with open mouth, as happens in vulgar 
admiration ; or as young birds that gape for inet. 
AA r, a whotemaſtet ; one who hunts aſter women. 
 Acave'rx [in che ancient church] certain virgins, who aſſociated 
themſelves with eccleſiaſticks, out of a motive of piety and charity. 


 <RN'Garict, or Ac , [agaricum, Lat. dyzpixo, Gr.] agariek 


is a ſort of large excteſcence or muſtiroom, which grows on trees. 
Agarick is divided into male and female; the former is only uſed in 
dying, the latter in medicine. See Plate I. Fig. 13, 14. The 
male grows on the oak, and the female on the larch tree. Ac- 
cording to lord Bacon, the one of theſe muſhrooms which the Ro- 
mans called bo/etus, grew on thie roots of oaks, ahd was among the 
dainties of their table ; the other medicinal; which is called agaric#; 
grew on the wps of oaks; thobgh ſome affirm, that it alſo groweth at 
the roots of them. e . 
Aca'sr [geeſt, Du: and L. Ger. geist, H. Ger.) ſtruck wilh ter- 
wr. The true word derived from agaze, has been written aghaft by 


= authors, from a miſtaken etymology IF FA | 
Aa, in natural wool ty, the name < a peculi nhar and very ex- 
tenſive genus of fem. pelucid gems; the ese which — rn 
2 wy, with veins — 1 but * 85 ke thoſe 
of the onyx. They ate compoſed of chryſtal, debaſed by a large 
quantity LF eart! and not formed, either by repeated Baa 
wund a central nucleus, or made up of d Lad Senf on each 
other ; but are merely the effect of one ſim̃ple concretioh, and varie- 
gated only by the diſpoſitiofi which the Nuid they were formed in, gave 
to their different coloured veins, or matters. Hi, Hiſt. Fofſ. | 
 AoxrE [among antiquaries] denotes a ſtone of this kind engraver 
by art. In which ſenfe, agates make a ſpecies of antique gems ; in 
the workmanſhip whereof we find evident proofs of the great kill and 
dexterity of the ancient ſculptors. 4 

' Aca'TTon, a town in Africa, ſituated near the mouth of the river 
Formoſa, on che coaſt of Guinea, 8 miles S. of Benin. Latitude $9 
N. Longitude 59 PPP. | | 

Aca'Ty [from agate} having the nature of an agate. | 

GATY'LLIS [ayatiwn;, Gr.] the herb ferula, or fennel-giant, 


whith produces the gum called ammoniac. 


To Ac E [from a redundant, and gaze formed, as amaze, &c.] 
fo- ſtrike with ſudden terror or amazement. The wort is now out o 


- uſe. _ Spenſer uſes the preterite, A grilley thing that him 284. 


Ao nb, ſtupified, or terrified with amazement. : 
Aok, a town iti the province of Languedoc in France, ſituated 
near the mouth of the river Garonne, 15 miles N. E. of Condom, and 
60 miles S. W. of Bourdeaux. Latitude 430 25 N. Long. 30 10' E. 
Ae probably of apa, Sax, i. e. always, age, Fr. anciently eage 
or aage; it is deduced by Menage from æatium of ætas; by Junius 
from a, which in the teutonick dialects ſignified long duration. ] 
1. The whole continuance of a man's lite ; or a certain ſtate or porti 
thereof. 2. A ſacceſſion of men, a generation; as /hough the prejerit 
rate of men are ſhort lived, the next age may be much porter. 3. Ihe 
time in'which any man, or race of 7 od or ſhall live; as-2he 
aye of heroes, 4. Old age. 5. Maturity, or full 9 life. 
„The ſpace of a hundred years compleat, which is divided into 
four- different ages, as infancy, pos manhood, old age. Infancy 
or childhodd, extends from the birth to che ſourteenth year: Youth} 
or the age of. puberty, commences at fourteen, and ends about twenty - 
five. Manhood, terminates at fifty. Old age, commences. from 
fiſty, and extends till the time of death. 8 105 
Ac [in law] is uſed 1 vgnify thoſe ſpecial-times which-enable 
en and women to do that, which they could not. do before, bei 
ppoſed to want judgment. Thus a man may take an oath: of at» 
ſeries” at twelve years. of age, and. is at age of diſcretion! at fours 
— bejng enabled to chuſe 1 a e 
nd at full age at twenty one. A woman; at the age of ine years, 
dowable ; l may confirm her former conſent to marriage 3 


at fourteen, ſhe is enabled to receive her land into her own 83 

and at twenty-one, ſhe can alienate her: lands and tene ments. Gere. 

Ack Pier [in common law] is when an action is brougbe ugainſt 

one that is 9 
| 1 
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nagement of buſineſs for another, the office of an agent. A mer- 


5 


AGE 


then move the court, and pray that the ation may be ſtaid till he is of 
tull age, which is moſt commonly allowed; but in the civil law it is 
otherwile, for that abliges them to. anſwer. by-their tutors or guardians. 
OA Af [hieroglyphically] was repreſented by a raven, becauſe 
that bird lives a great while, and therefore to repreſent a man who died 
in a very old age, the Egyptians painted a dead raven. . 
Ass of tbe World, are certain periods or limits of waxy which 
for the convenience of chronology and hiſtory are diſtingui ed, by 


' thoſe accidents and revolutions that have ha ened in the world; the 


generality of chronologers agree in making ſeven ages or periods: 

+ I. From No 0 of x world to Noah's floo which contains, 

1656 years, _. 1 530 1 
fl. From Noah's flood to the birth of Abraham, which contains 


1. Fron Abraham's birth to the departure of Moſes, and the 
children of Iſrael out of Egypt, which contains 550 years. 
IV. From the Iſraelites going out of Egypt to the building of So- 
lomon's temple, which contains 479 yeats. ay. 
V. From the laying the foundation of the temple to the reign of 
Cyrus in Babylon, which contains 493 years, 7 0525 
VI. From the reign of Cyrus to the coming of Chriſt, which con- 
tains 551 years. N : Thad owns 
VII. From the birth of Chriſt to the preſent year, 1755 years. 
The chronologers pretty generally agree, as to the dividing the 
time from the creation into ſeven 2 or ages, yet they differ as to 
the time contained in theſe periods; ſo that Chevereau, in his hiſtory 
of the world, reckons more than thirty different opinions. 4 
Again, the poets diſtinguiſh the age of the world into four periods: 
the golden, the ſilver, the brazen, and the iron age; the golden age, 
was 1n'the reign of Saturn; the filver, that of the beginning of jo 
piter ; the brazen age, was when men began to depart from their 
primitive ſimplicity and honeſty, and to fall away to injuſtice and ra- 
Inez and the iron age, when they grew not only covetous and un- 
Juſt, but added cruelty, ſavageneſs, and barbarities to their vices. _ 
It is not improbable, but that this notion of the four ages was 
Niiſtory of the golden image, ſeen by Nebuchadnezzar 


min a dream, mentioned in Daniel, by which the firſt monarchy was 


denoted the golden one, the ſecond filver, the third brazen, and the 
fourth iron; and that the Greeks, who of a long time had commerce 
with the Egyptians, had it from them, 7 1 
The ancients repreſented 1 * general by a woman, in a garment 
of different colours, to ſhew the variation of the mind, and urpoſes 
of different ages; a befiliſk at her feet, as a ſymbol of long life, and 
holding in her hands extended the ſun and moon, to ſhew that they 
regulate the three principal members, head, heart, and liver, where 
refide the vital, animal, and natural virtues. | 
Tue golden Ack, by a beautiful damſel, in a plain habit and a 
chaplet of flowers, to ſhew the ſimplicity and purity of thoſe times; 
holding in her right hand a hive of bees, and in her left ſprigs of olive, 
to denote the peace and tranquillity in which people then lived to- 
The filver Ack, by a maiden not quite ſo beautiful as the former, 
but the defe& of which is made up in her cloathing, ornaments, and 
Jewels, to ſhew the difference between this and the former age. She 
was painted leaning with one arm on a plowſhare, and holding in the 
other a ſheaf of corn, to ſhew that men began in this age to till the 


ground for their ſuſtenance, 3 bs 
' The brazen Ack, by a woman of a cold aſpect in a coat of mail, a 
rment embroidered all over, a helmet with the head of a lion on 


— 


the creſt, and a ſpear in her hand, to denote that in this age men firſt 


began to ſquabble and jar, though they did not carry their enmity to 
fuch an height as in the enſuing age. | 5 | 
Die iron Ack, the moſt cruel of all, by a woman of a frightful 


| hideous aſpect, in compleat armour, on the creſt of her helmet a wolf's 


head; in her right hand a naked ſword, and in her left a ſhield, in the 


middle of which was painted deceit, under the figure of a monſter, 


mermaid decoying paſſengers in order to deſtroy them. 
To be of Act, to be major, or paſt one's minority, 
' Under Ac, or Non-AckE, minority. | 


with the head of a man, and. the body of a ſpotted ſerpent, or of a 


” 


Ack is a French termination, which ſeldom occurs but in words 
derived from that language, and has the ſame ſignification with us as. 
with them. 3 , 

A'sep, old, in years, generally ſpoken of perſons. It is alſo ap- 
plied to inanimate things, with ſomewhat of the proſopopœia. 

A'cepLy [from aged] in the manner of an aged perſon. 
 Actmo'cLans, or rather AGEM-OGLANs, Turk. i. e. children of 


tribute, or any other, that are in the ſeraglio, and there trained up 


in the Turkiſh religion and exerciſes of war. Dherbelot, 


tho 


- 


phy; but is now only uſed for the ſake of rhime. 15 
GEN, a City of France, in the province of Agenois, ſituated on 
the river Garonne, 15 miles N. E. 85 Condom, and 60 miles S. E. of 
Bourdeaux. Latitude 44 20 N. Longitude o 30“ E.—lt is the 
fee of a biſhop, and the capital of Agenois, A pretty good trade is 
carried on here in ſtockings and tanned leather. Its woollen trade 
likewiſe is very conſiderable, eſpecially in goods brought hither from 
other places. Theſe ſeveral forts of merchandiſe are carried to the 
fairs of Bourdeaux. The other principal articles of its trade are the 
vines which grow in its neighbourhood, and the brandy made from 
them. Poftlerhwayt's Did. of Trade and Commerce. Spe Hoa 
Ade | agente, Fr.] 1. The quality or ſtate of ating. 2. Ma- 
„ pr Cv arr S 
Atouba, Lat. [from ago, to do] 1. A pocket or memorandu 
book, uſed 'by merchants, in which they ſet down all the bulines 
they are to tranſact, during the day, either at home or abroad, 2. 4 
little pocket almanack, which merchants carry about them fot aſcer. 
2 tke dates o 1 — 1—tor bills, meetings, and * like. 
Poſleſ bauayt. 3. With eccleſiaſtical writers, it ſigniſies, the ſervice, 
or ofce ofthe church: „N 7 1 b y 27 1 de 
Achs TDA [of agen, own, and ępida, e, Sax. 5. 4. one 
who enjoys his own peace] the true Pak er of any thing: 
Ol Records. $4.93 of ” ; * — 1 ien : | | 4 ng - 
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hemp and tobacco, with which it 


Aox'u, Sax. again. Agen ſeems, from the derivation, the trueſt or- 


A G 


 A'vsxuINE [ apn hine, Sax. Gr. Wha) a perſon that comes to an 
houſe as a gueſt, and lies there the third night; after which time he i s 
looked upon as one of the family; and if he breaks the king's peace, 
his hoſt is to be anſwerable for him. See Hocexmnxe. | 
. A'cenors, a province in France. It is bounded by Copdomois on 
the ſouth, Quercy on the eaſt, Perigord on the north, and Bazadois on 
the weſt. It is the moſt fruitful country of all Guenne, is watered by 
many. navigable rivers, and > agg nd rms of corn, wine, oil, 
es other provinces. Po/tle- 
thwayt's Di. Trade and Com... J | 
A'cenT Fr. Agente, It. Sp. and Port. of agens, Lat.] 1. An actor, a 
doer. 2. Adealer or factor for another. 3. A ſubſtitute. 4. A reſi- 
dent at a foreign prince's court, who manages the affairs of his king or 
republic, or of a corporation, & c. | 5 
AcenrT of a regiment, the pay-maſter or ſollicitor of a regiment. 
AcenTs of the Victualling- Mice, officers under the commiſſioners, 
appointed to buy, and contract for proviſions, &c. | 
AcznT and PaTienT [law phraſe] made uſe of when one is the 
doer of a thing, and alſo the perſon to whom it is done; as when a 
woman endows herſelf with the faireſt of her huſband's poſſeſſions. 
 Acenr [in phyſicks] that by which a thing is done or effected, or 
which has a power by which it acts on another; or induces ſome change 
in another by its action; oppoſed to patient. ' | 
Natural, or Phyfical AcENTs m_ ſcholaſticks] are ſuch as are im- 
mediately determined by the author of nature to produce one ſort of 
effect, with an incapacity to produce the contrary thereto, as fire, 
which only heats, but does not cool. =. | 
Free, or Voluntary AgenTs [with ſcholaſticks] are ſuch as may 
equally do any thing, or the contrary or oppoſite of it; as acting not 
from any predetermination, but from choice; ſuch the mind is ſuppoſed 


to be, which may either will or nill the ſame thing. | 
Ui vocal AcenTs [with naturaliſts] are ſuch agents as produce ef- 
fects of the ſame kind and denomination with themſelves. i! 
Egqui vocal AcenTs — naturaliſts] are ſuch agents whoſe effects 
are of a different kind from themſelves. F 
 AGEOMETRES1'a ['Ayzoperproice, Gr.] a want or defect in point of 
geometry. ON ie | 

ARA TIA ['Ayneaoia, Gr.] a vigorous old age. 4 

 Act'RaTon [Ayngalor, Gr.] the herb everlaſting, cotton-weed, 


moth-wort, or maudlin. | | 
AGERO'NIA, a goddeſs that was ſuppoſed to cure agues, &c. 


* AGGENERA'T10N [of ad, to, and generatio, Lat. growing] the ſtate 


of one thing growing upon another. 3 . 
To A'GGERATE 19 og Lat, of ad, to, and gero, carry] to heap up. 
 A'cctrnvys, a city of Norway, capital of the province of Agger- 
huys, ſituated 30 miles north-weſt of Frederickſhall, ſabje& to Den- 
mark. Latitude 599 30“ N.-Longitude 119 of E, * 
To AccLo'MERATE [agglomitolare, It. of agglomero, Lat.] 1. To 
gather up in a ball, as thread. 2. To gather together. Joh»/or. 
AGGLOMERA'T10N, a winding on a bottom. Lat.  _ . 
- AGGLUTINA'TION, is uſed by ſome aſtronomers to denote the mcet- 
ing of two or more ſtars in the ſame part of the zodiac. But it is 
more peculiarly underſtood of the ſeeming coalition of ſeveral ſtars, ſo 
as to form a nebulous ſtar.  _ E 8 
AccLu'tinants [in medicine] ſtrengthening remedies, whoſe of- 
fice and effect is to adhere to the ſolid parts of the body, and by that 
to recruit and ſupply the place of what is worn off and waſted by the 
animal actions. | nn 15 | 
To AccLu'TINaTE [conglutinare, It. agglutino, of ad, to, and 
gluten, Lat. glue] to glue together, to ſtick things r 
AcorurNATIoR. 1. A glueing together, 2. The. ſtate of being 
glued together... hf r, d an ongons SF: 
AGGLUTINATION [with phyſicians] the addition, of new ſubſtance, 
or the giving a greater conſiſtence-to the animal fluids, by which they 
are the more fit for nouriſhment. Fab Nan n | 
 AccLv'Twarive [from agglutinate] that which cauſes aggluti- 
nation. . N13 FOR! N 
 Ascovep-BunD, the beſt of the ſix ſorts of ſilks, that are gathered 
in the great mogul's dominions. Poftlethwayt. |, . 
To Accranpi'ze [aggrandire, It. engrandectr, Sp. of aggrandir, 
Fr.] to make greats to raiſe, to advance, to prefer. It is generally 
applied to perſons. : 5115 21d ind 7) 72.0 30 eh HSTY 
AccRanDrZzEMENT. [aggrandiſſement, Fr. aggrandimento, It.] 1. A 
making great; but more — 4 cih ly in worldly condition or eſtate; a 


making honourable, 2. The ſtate of being made fo. 


 AGGRANDIZER chem, he that a izes. ; (ER 
To Ac [aggratare, It.] to pleaſe, to treat civilly. It is not 
uſed at 2 | 
To A'ccravarTE [aggraver, Fr. aggravare, It. agraver, Sp. of 
aggravo,: of ad, to, and gravis, Lat. heavy] 1. To enlarge upon 
the heinouſneſs of a crime by the addition of ſome circumſtance; to 
heighten.” 2. To make heavy and grievous, ina metaphorical ſenſe. 
Ac AVA TIN [Fr. aggrawaxiene, It. agravacion, Sp.] 1. The 
act of aggravating. 2. The circumſtances that nde heighten 
miſery. f Vp 2 n | 
'GGREGATE [aggregé, Fr. aggregato, It. agregade, Sp. of aggre- 
atum, Lat.) the w . or — t ariſing N bk or col- 
Leng ſeyeral things together. F 
ee eee, Ld by the collection of any parts into one 
y. oy: — : - | 
To A'corxtcGarTE [aggregtr, Fr. aggregare, It. agregar, Sp. of ag- 
grego, Lat.] to legt N ether es the — . * 5 
 A'ccrecaTED Flowers [with botaniſts) a flower which conſiſts o 
many little flowers, meeting together to make one whole one, each 
of which has its ſtylus, ſtamina, and flicking ſeed, and contained in 
one and the ſame calix. Ot” =: 4 ACN SiT1A 
\ AgcrEca'TION.[Fr, aggregazione, It. agregacisn, Sp.] 1. A col- 
lecting or uniting many things into one. 3. An aggregate. 3. The 


ſtate of being a b | 827 N 2 TK 
AGGREGATION, 15 phyſics] a ſpecies of union, by which ſeveral 
thingy that have no natural dependance or connection one with ano- 
on wy collected _— ſo 45 in ſome ſenſe to conſtitute one maſs. 
. To Agen as [egereſſur, of aggredior, Lat.] to begin a quarrel 3 to 
commit de e bed. , eden 


5 . AcQgrs'ss, 


A GN 


Acsk'ss, or AcenEss10w, the firſt act of aſſaulting, or ſetting 
upon, Lat. | | 


AgGRE'sSES, or Oanzssrs, [heraldry] the ſame as pellets and 


balls. 5 | | | ; 
Accre'so0R' [aggreſſeur, Fr. aggreſſ#r, Sp. of aggreſſor, Lat.] 
one that aſſails, 1 ſets upon, or aſſaults. Oppoſed to the defen- 
e a diſtemper in hawks proceeding from 


Accre'sTein [in falconry] 
a ſharp humour. ORE YES) 
| Accrt'vance [probably of ad and grief, Fr.] affliction, great 
trouble, wrong, injury. a 
To Accrie've . [probably of ad and grief, Fr. ſubſt. or adject. 
grievance or grievous, or of our ſubſt. grief, all of gravis, Lat.] It 
is not improbable that to grieve was originally neuter, and to aggrieve 
active, Johnſon. 1. To afflict, trouble or vex. 2. To hurt a perſon 
in his right or property. | 
| To — . It. grouppee, Fr.] to croud together into 
one figure. A term uſed among painters. - a . 
Acna'sr {of a and zhayt, Sax. a ghoſt or ſpectre] in great fright, 
diſmayed with fear. See AcasT.. | | 
Ac1a'pes, a kind of Turkiſh ſoldiery, employed in fortifying of 
camps, ſmoothing of roads, and the like offices. Du Change Glo}. 
A'ctasMA, among ancient writers, is ſometimes uſed for the whole 
church, ſometimes for the more ſacred part, or bena, wherein maſs 
was ſaid. Du Change Glofſ. | 
Acro [agild, of à priv. and zilvan, Sax, to pay] free from gild 
or penalty, not ſubject to cuſtomary fine or impoſition, 
ALGI [Fr. and It. of agilis, Lat.] nimble, quick. 
 Acr'vensss, or AciL rr {agilite, Fr. agilita, It. agilitad, Sp. of 
agilitas, Lat.] nimbleneſs, activity. 1 
A' ER [of a and ile, Sax. ] an obſerver, or informer. 
Acitla'rivs. 1. A hay ward or keeper of a herd of cattle in a com- 
mon field, ſworn at the lord's court. 2. The keeper of a herd be- 
r the lord of the manor, Oc. 


A'GINCovuRT, a village of the French Netherlands, in the county | 


of Artois, ſituated ſeven miles north of Heſdin, where Henry V. ob- 
tained a victory over the French, in 1415. Lat. 50% 35'N. Long. 
29 © E. 8 
Acios TMA TNDR UM [of e., holy, and oyuamw, to ſignify, or de- 
note] a woden inſtrument uſed by the Greek and other churches, un- 
der the dominion of the Turks, to call together afſembties of the peo- 
ple. Hoffman's Lex. Univer/. | | 
- A'610 [in Holland] two or ſometimes four per 
the bank notes, See Acai. | 
_ Aer'sT [of gifte, Fr.] a bed or reſting- place. | | 
To AG1sT [of gifte, Fr. a bed, or gi/ter, to feed in a ſtable] in 
common law] 1. To take in and feed ftrangers cattle in the king's 
foreſt. 2. To collect the money for the king's uſe. 2. To take in 
other men's cattle into any ground at a certain rate per parcel. 


cent. in favour of 


AcisTa'ToR, or Ac1'sTOR, an officer that takes cattle into a foreſt, 


and receives the money. | 
 Acr'sTace, or Acr'sTMENT, the herbage or feeding of cattle on a 
foreſt or common. IS A: | 

Acr'srMENT. The canon lawyers take this in another ſenſe than 
is mentioned under to agi. They ſeem to intend by it a modus, or 
mean rate, at which ſome right or due may be reckoned, perhaps it 
is corrupted from adouciſſement, or adjuſtment. | 

A'c1STABLE [agitabile, It. agitabilis, Lat.] capable of being agi- 
tated, moved, perhaps diſputed. | | | 

To A'ciTaTE — Fr. 


with perturbation; as the mind is agitated by various paſſions. f 

Acrra'rio Animalium in Forefla [in foreſt law] the drift of beaſts 
into the foreſt. Lat. | | 
> AciTa'Tion [Fr. agitazione, It. agitacion, Sp. of agitatio, _ 
1. A ſtirring, ſhaking, or a reciprocal motion of a body this way an 
that, a tumbling or toſſing. 2. The management of a buſineſs in 
hand. 3. Examination by way of diſcuſſion. 4. The ſtate of being 
agitated. 5. Violent commotion of the thoughts. 6. The ſtate of 
being deliberated upon, | | 

Ac1TaTion [with philoſophers] a briſk inteſtine motion of the 
corpuſcles of a natural body. : 5 


Aclr Arion 2 beaſts in the foreſt] anciently ſignified the drift of 


beaſts into the foreſt. | 
ActITa'ToR [agitateur, Fr. of Lat.] 1. A ſtirrer — 2. One who 
carries or manages an affair. In this ſenſe the directors of the army 
were called the agitators of the army. | 
 AcrTa'ToRs [in the time of the civil wars in England, A. D. 
1647.] perſons choſen out of every regiment to ſit in council, and ma- 
nage the affairs of the parliament army. | i 
AGLAOPHO'TIS [ayAzoAwri;, Gr.] a certain herb of a glorious co- 
lour, with which magicians uſed to call forth devils: ſome ſuppoſe 
it to be the piony. | '; $i 
A'cLET, [this word ſome derive from auyan, ſplendor but it is ap- 


parently to be deduced from aigulette, Fr. a tag to a point, and that 


from aigu, ſharp. Johnſon] 1. The tag of a point, a ſmall plate of 
metal. 2. A ſort of Ces that — out of ſome trees boots the 
leaves. See the next article. 1 ang 28 | 
AGLETS, or Ac'LECTs [with floriſts] thoſe pendants which hang 
on the tip end of the chives and threads, as in tulips, c. | 
AcGL083503TOMOGRAPH1'A of [a neg. yAvoon the tongue, rope the 
mouth, and yay a deſcription, Gr.] the. title of the book of a Ger- 
man author, who deſcribes a mouth without a tongue. = 
A GMINAL [agminalis, of agmen, Lat.] belonging to a troop. | 
A GNABAT, a town of Tranſilvania, ſubject to the houſe of; Auſtria, 
ſituated 10 miles north- eaſt of Hermanſtat. Latitude 46%. 40 N. Lon- 
gitude 24%. 0. E | =O x | 
Alena [of ange, pained; and nægl, a _ a ſore which breaks 
out at the root of the nails in the fi 3 a whitlow. | 
2 T1 [civil law} the male deſcendants of the ſame father in di- 
| es. ; . 
Aon Arion [civil law, egna!io, of agnaſcor, Lat.] that line of kind- 


red by blood, which is between ſuch males as are deſcended from the 


agitare, It. agitar, Sp. of agito, | 
Lat.] 1. To ſtir, to move nimbly, to tumble and toſs. 2. To bandy, 
to debate a queſtion. .' 3. To actuate, to influence. 4. To affect 


J 


A G R 


ſame father. It is diſtinct from cognation or conſanguinity, which in- 
cludes deſcendants from females, FI e 
_ AcnicLo'ssa [AyywoeSs, Gr.] the herb plantain; Lar. | 
3 [with botaniſts] the herb lamb's tongue, or ribwort plan- 
tain, Lat. a 4.4 
Acn1'T10n [agnitio, Lat.] what is known or diſcovered by ſome 
mark or token, acknowledgment. It is uſed in ſpeaking either of 
plate things. Pls uh, p | 1 | | 
o Acnr'zE [of agno co, Lat. | to ack , recognize 1 s Or-4 7 
This word is pK ob ay ng 545 BIG, vi 13 
AcnorTEs 3 d vfl, of aynew, Gr. not to know] an ancient 
ſect, who denied that Chriſt knew the day of judgment, | 
Acxo'men [with the Romans] a name additional to the firname of 
a perſon, on account of ſome particular atchievement, the ſirname of 
any perſon. | | FE x, 
 Acnomina'TION [ agnominatio, Lat.] a nick-name, alluſion of ont 
word to another through a likeneſs of ſound. | | 
. AcnoPHacr'TEs, | agnophagitze, of agnus, Lat. a lamb, and Pay, 


Gr. to eat] feeders on lamb's fleſh. 


A'cnus, alamb or young ſheep under a year old. Lat. 

. Aenvs Caſtus [with botaniſts} the chaſte tree, ſo called from its 
imaginary virtue of preſerving chaſtity, otherwiſe called the Italian 
willow or Abraham's balm. Lat. | | 

. Faves . [in rs hiſtory] ha name _ A ee 200- 
hite, or animal plant, ſaid to grow in Tartary, reſembling the figure 
2nd Sous af lend. 5 1 W 95 N 
 Acxvs Dri 1 e. lamb of God] the figure of a lamb with, or 
holding a croſs, ſtampt upon white wax, in an oval form; which be- 


ing bleſs'd by the pope, is either given or fold, as a precious relick. 


Aco, [agan, Sax. paſt, whence writers formerly uſ:d, and, in 
ſome provinces, the people ftill uſe agone for ago]. Agone, paſt, ſince, 
as an hour age, long ago. Reckoning time towards the preſent, we 
uſe fince, as it is a year fince it happened; and reckoning from the 
preſent, we uſe ago, as it happened a year ago. This is not perhaps 
always obſerved. | 

Aco, as long ago, a great while ſince. 15 | 3 

Aco'c, [The French in low language have à gogo, as i/s wivent a 
beg they live to their wiſh. From this phraſe ours, perhaps, may 
be derived] as to ſet, or to be agog, or a longing; it denotes ſome 
N enjoyment, and often has on or for before the object of 
onging. | 8 8 | ; 
a — [from going] being in actioo o. 

 A*con [aywr, Gr. i. e. combat or ſtriving] a diſpute or contention 
for the maſtery. | Fe; | 

Acona'Lia [of aywntoua, Gr.] certain annual feaſts held by the 
Romans on the ninth day of January, with fighting of prizes, and 
other exerciſes in honour of Janus. Lat. qt | 1 

Aco'xRE [axan, Sax.] paſt. See Ac. | 

© AGoNE'a, ſacrifices offered for good ſucceſs in · buſineſs. Lat. - 
 Aco'xes Capitolini [among the Romans] feſtivals held to Jupiter, 
as protector or guardian of the capitol. At this feſtival poems were 
ſung or recited in honour of him by the poets. 5% 

Ao “A [of eywv, Gr. a ſtruggle] a violent paſſion or agony. 

AcoNn1a' [of a neg. and n the ſemen, Gr.] a defect of the ſeed. 
 Aco'nism [aywnoua, Gr.] a trial of ſkill at weapons, a combat, 

 Acon1'sTA, or AcoNn1'STES [&ywneTy;, Gt. ] a wreſtler, a cham- 
pion, or a perſon who ſtrives in maſteries. ; | 

Acon1'sTICAL, or AcGoNnt'sTtc, [aywnrixe®-, Gr. ] pertaining to 
combating, or prize- fighting. 9426 | 

— a god worſhipped by the Romans, to bleſs their under- 
takings. Lat. | 5 46 2h | 
© Acon1'zanTs [of ayuntoua, Gr.] certain friars who aſſiſt thoſe 
who are in agonies. 15 Biol a | 

To A'contzs [agoeniſer, Fr. agonizzare, It. agonizar, Sp. of ayo- 


nopai, Gr.] to be in very great agony. 


 A6GoNntcl1'Tss, {of & neg. you the khee, and xauw to bend, 
&c.] a ſect in the ſeventh century, whoſe diſtinguiſhing tenet was, 
never to kneel, but to deliver their prayers ſtanding. „ 
AconoTHE'TA [ayweddng, Gr. of aywy and 9 %% to place] an 
overſeer of activity, the judge in ſuch games, the maſter of the 
revels. Lat. Or rather the ſupreme inſtitutor and appointer of the 
games, as Achilles in Homer, or Eneas in Virgil. 5 
Aconofhe'Tic, preſiding at public games. 5 
| A'cony [agome, Fr. agonia, 3p: and Lat. of aywna, of ayon- 
Cup, Gr.] 1. Extremity of anguiſh; either of body or mind, as when 
nature makes the laſt effort againſt a diſeaſe. 2. The Pangs of death; 
properly the laſt ſtruggle berwixt life and death. 3. In books of de- 
votion, it denotes our Saviour's laſt conflict in the garden. | 
' Aco'op [from good] in earneſt. : | 
AcoRono'mus [ayogweuS®-] the clerk of a market. Lat; - 
Acov'ry [in America] a little beaſt of the ſhape and fize of a rab- 
bit, which has no more than two teeth in each jaw, and feeds like a 
ſquirrel ; but is a fierce creature, and when irritated, will ſtamp with 
its hind feet, and erect its hair; when chaſed he flies to a hollow tree, 
whence he is expelled by ſmoke. | | Sohn 
A'cRa, The principal kingdom of the mogul's empire. It has Ban- 
do on the weſt, Dely on the north, Sambal on the eaſt, Gualear and 


part of Narvar on the ſouth. Peſflethæuayt s Did. 


 Aera, the capital city of the kingdom of Agra; a gr of great | 
traffic, bein 8 to by merchants from China, Perſia, all parts of 


India, and by the Engliſh and Dutch. The trade is kept up by ſe- 
veral caravans, which ſet out from Amadabath, Surat, and other 
ces, compoſed commonly of 400 or 500 camels, which the Engliſh, 
utch, Moors, Turks, Arabs, Perſians, and other nations, uſe to 
carry their merchandize to that capital, and to bring back from thence 
ſeveral others in return. — Beſides the indigo of Agra, which. is the. 
beſt in the world, they get from thence a-great many ſtuffs and linens, 
the latter of which are a fit commodity for the weſt and north. Thither 
likewiſe are carried the merchandize from Bantam and Tartary; and 
here alſo arrive in other caravans, the merchants from the inland parts. 
of Indoſtan, or the mogul's dominions. Poftlethwayt's Die. 15 


The Mogul frequently reſides at Agra. It is ſituated on the river 
Jemma, 300 miles north-eaſt of Surat, Lata ude 26? 20 N. Longitude: 
799 o E. , 
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| *ToAona'ex {from grace] to confer favours on. A word not now 
n vie. 


Ac αον , [Sygappde., Gr. of @ priv. and vg a letter] 
an unleerned, illiterate man. ah : 5 
ARA RIA Lex, a law made by the Romans for the diſtribution of 
ſands among the common people. Lat. | 
+ AGRARIAN {agnarius, of ager, a field] ing to ßelds. It is 


ſeldom uſed but when mentioning the agrarian law among the Ro- 
4 v ord - 


dene 8 ] to bedaub with greaſe or filth. A 
o AGRE'ASE {from grea/e] to bedaub w or filth. 
word not now ad EP | | 
Acrt'ar [af @ and xneax, Sax. groet, Du. groet, O. and L. Ger] 
by the great, in the groſꝭ, in the whole. 
To Aga“ [agreer, from gr6, Fr. of gratus, Lat.] 1. To be in har- 
mony, not to differ. 2. To conſent, to yield to, with 20 or won. 3. 
To make up a difference, to accord by ſtipulation. 4. To ſtrike up a 
bargain, as between buyer and ſeller. 5. To be of the ſame opinion. 
6. To ſettle _ between many. 7. To be conſiſtent, not to con- 
tradict. 8. To be ſuitable, or accommodated to. g. To cauſe no 
perturbation in the body. | | 
Aeg, for law is coſtly, Very good advice to litigious perſons, 
founded upon reaſon and experience; for many times the charges of a 
ſuit exceed the value ofthe thing in diſpute. | 25 | 
_ They Aen n like cats and dogs, that is, are always biting, ſnarling, 
AGRE'ABLE [agreable, Fr. agradable, Sp. agradavel, _ 1. 
ea - 


 Agreeing or ſuiting with, not contrary, having to or with. 2. 


fant, charming, or ſuitable to the inclination or temper. It has ſome- 


times the particle 20. | 


The AargaBLE, a bleneſs. 
_ A@RBaBLY, fuitably, pleaſantly. 


_ » AcRtaBLENEss [qualits agreable, Fr.] 1. Suitableneſs, or conſiſt- 


deny with, having the particle 27. 2. Quality of pleaſing, pleaſant- 


and ſubj 


neſs ; it denotes the production of ſatisfaction in an inferior degree, 
calm and laſting below rapture. 3. Reſemblance; ſometimes with 
the particle between, en: | 
Acrt'abLY [from agreable] 1. Suitably to. 2. In a pleaſing 
manner. | „ 
ARE, ſettled by conſent. See To Acres, | 
 AGRE'EINGNESS — 
mity to. | 
AGREABLENESS is emblematically repreſented by a damſel of a ſweet 
and affable aſpect, _— crown on adorned with jaſpers and other 
precious ſtones, in her hands roſes of different colours, without 


AcREE'MENT [agrement, Fr. u, Law Lat. which Coke 
would derive from aggregatio mentium, Lat. tho' only in the firſt ſenſe} 


1. Agreeableneſs. 2. Concord, or harmony. 3. Reconcilement. 
4. Articles agreed upon, bargain or contract. | 


AGREEMENT [in common law] a joining together or conſent of 


two or more minds in any thing already done, or to be done here- 


after. ; 
Acre'ssts. See Ocagssss. „„ 
AcrE'sT [agrefte, Fr. It. and Sp. of agreftis, Lat.] belonging to 


fields, ruſtic, clowniſh. 


AGRE 8TICAL, or AGRESTICK [agreſtis, Lat. of ager, a field] per- 
taining to the country, clowniſh. + | N 
 Acrg'sTY [ agreſtis, Lat.] clowniſhneſs. 20 | 

A'cR14, a fortified town in Upper Hungary, ſituated on a river of 

the ſame name, 35 b of Buda. It is the ſee of a biſhop; 
* 1 to the houſe of Auſtria, Latitude 489. o' N. Longitods 

20. 0' E. Dae | 

Acta [with —— the ſhrub holly. Lat, 


An [with ſurgeons] a ſcurvy ſcab hard to cure; an obſtinate 


ulcer. Lat. | 
| AGRIACA'NTHA Caan aypa, Gr. wild] a ſort of wild thiſtle. 


AcR1a"MPELOS [aypaptryOr, 6 125 lant called wild vine. 
AcRr1CoLa'TION, huſbandry, till Bes the ground. 
A'crcuLTURE [Fr. agriceltura, It. agricultura, Lat.] the art of 

huſbandry, or the improvement of land, in order to render it fertile. 
AGRICULTURE, is repreſented by the goddeſs Ceres, clothed in 


green, holding in her left hand the zodiack, and in her right a young 


tree, which begins to ſprout out ; a plow at her feet. 

On the reverſe of ſome medals of the emperor Gordianus, agricul- 
ture is e by a woman ftretching out her two arms towards a 
lion, and a bull lying at her feet; the lion, as dedicated to Ceres, to 
ſignify the earth; and the bull or ox, the labourer or huſbandman. 

AcRIELEZ'A [aypinac, Gr.] the-wild olive. 8 

AGRIMONI'A, or Ach⁰j,‘, r [agrimoine, Fr. agrimonia, It. Sp. 


and Lat.] it is a plant whoſe leaves are rough, hairy, pennated, 


and grow alternately on the branches: the flower-cup conſiſts of 
one leaf, divided into five. ſegments; the flowers have five or 
ſix leaves, and are formed into a long ſpike, and expand like a roſe : 
the fruit is oblong, dry, and prickly, like the burdock, in each of 
which are two kernels. The ſpecies are, 1. 'The common or medici- 
nal agrimony, which is found in the hedges. 2. The ſweet-ſmelling 
agrimony; and z. The leſſer agrimony with a white flower. Miller. 

ns Syivefiris [in botany} filver weed, or wild tanſey. 


— lertieragba hen, Gr.] a fort of water-creſſos. 


Aonocs'sTAxU [of 4g ., wild, and ragen,, Or] wild-cheſ- 


nut, the earth- nut, the 


1 
L eee: [with botaniſts) the plant ladies -thiſtle, or wild ar- 
Antons Abu [with botaniſts) the herb valerian. Lor. 

ARO 2 ſolemnity obſerved: in honour of Bacchus, which 


us celebrated in the night; after the manner following, The wo- 


men aſſbmbled together, and made a ſtritt ſearch for s, and 
after ſome time of ſearch not finding him, ſaid! he was retired to 
the muſes, and had hid himſelf among them. This ceremony being 
over, they fell to feaſting, and diverting themſelves - with propoſing. 


8 


Acr1'yya [of gre pedibus natus, born wro 


agree] ſuitableneſs, conſiſtency with, confor- 


AJA 


riddles and cramp queſtions ; and ivy being looked upon as ſacred to 
Bacchus, great quantities of it were uſed at this time. 
_ Aczioryas'tma fwith botaniſts} archangel or dead nettie. Lat. 
AcRtorasTina'ca [with botaniſts] the wild parſnip or carrot, , | | 
 A6RYoepny'LLON [&ycofoMcs, Gr.] the herb lipg's-ferinel- or ful- 
phur- wort. Lax. | | 
AckiosE'LIx uu LAY, Gr.] a flower, a fart of crow- feet. 


Acre Fr. greotte, It.] a four or tart « | | 
eren Ftrrer +. . 


moſt] a name given to ſuch as are born with difficulty, or their feet 
foremoſt. 

Acrou'xd Jof grund, Sax. gtonvt, Du. grund, Ger. the ground] 
1. Upon the 1. 2. f , obfiruged. 3 | | 
| Acrzent'a [aygerna, Gr.] awatching or dreaming ſlumber, | 

Ack YvPNoOco'Ma [of a „watching, and xv, a deep ſleep, Gr.] 


a waking drowſineſs, a diſeaſe wherein the patients are continually in- 


clined to fleep, but fcarce can fleep, being affected with a great drowſi- 
neſs in the head, a ſtupidity in all the ſenſes and faculties, and many 
times a delirium too. It is the ſame as coma wifi. | Lat. 

A'cus [probably of aigu, Fr. ſharp] an intermatting fever, with 
cold and hot fits alternately.  Vulgarly the cold fit is called the ague, 
and the hot the fever. mas ere 5 

An Aus in the Spring, 

Js Pbyſick for a King, | wo) rhe et 
And yet few or no kings are ever covetous of it: and indeed it is accord - 
ing as it goes off. The 3 of this Proverb is probably, that an ague 
being a ſtrong fermentation of the blood; and the fermentations of li- 
quids tending to purify them; it may be ſuppoſed that pans! 2 
have the ſame eff on the blood, or, at leaft, that the remedies taken 
for this diſeaſe {which are generally ſweating during the diſtemper, and 
purging afterwards) may at the fame time cleanſe and purify the 


Acus Tree, Saſſafras. See SA8SAPRAS. 6: 46k 
Acueye'RsE, a town of France, in the province of Lyonnois, and 
territory of the Lower Avergne, 15 miles north of Clermant. Latitude 
45* 55” N. Longitude 30 20' E. n 40S | | 
 A'ovep [from age] affected with an ague, chilly, cold. A word 
little uſed fince Shakeſpeare. | 
Ack Fit, the fit of the ague. 12 OY 
a Acus Proof. Proof againſt an ague, or againſt the cauſes that pts 
uce it. b | | [+ 
Acv'tsn, pertaining to, of the quality, or apt to cauſe agues. 
; Henne [of p Jas Fr. ſharp] agueiſh quality, coldnefs, ſhiver- 
ingneſs. 
. the name of a certain ceremony of the French 
druids, who when they were to go to gather miſletoe againſt New- 
year's-day, walked about the fields adjoining to theis foreſt, crying out, 
A gui Pan neuf, i. e. To the miſſetoe a neun year. Allo the ſame name 
was applied to a ſort of begging which was uſed in fome biſhopricks for 
the tapers in churches, but this cuſtom was aboliſhed, anne 1592. 
To Acv'1st [from guiſe] to trim out, to deck. A word not uſed 


ſinoe Spenſer's time. 


Acv'san ITMA, Heb. ] a certain Hebrew coin, which Buxtorf ex- 


plains by zummulus, or a ſmall piece of money. 


Aev'r1 [in zoology] the name of an American animal, reſembling 
the Guinea-pig, as we call it, having the characters of the rat king 
and the voice and hair of the hog. See Plate I. Fig. 3. W e 
It is a very voracious animal, devouring; its food with extreme eager- 
neſs, and uſing its 151 feet for hands, ” the un ring _ —5— 
It runs ſwiftly, is very expert at digging, ſo that it ſoon buries 
itſelf he Suey When! Coke, it rails al the hair of its back 
upright, and ſtrikes the earth with its hinder feet. Ray Syn. Quad. 
Acynia'ni [from « priv. and yv, a woman] a ſect who condemned 
all uſe of fleſh, and marriage, as not inſtituted by God, but introduced 
at the inſtigation of the devil. They appeared about the year 694, but 
were of no long continuance. T | 
An, an interjection. 1. Alaſs. Sometimes denoting diſlike. As, 
ab! ſinful nation, in Iſaiah. 2. Contemptuous exultation. Lat them 
not ſay in their hearts, ah.] fo we would have it. Plalms. 3. Lamen- 
tation or compaſſion. 4. When followed by that, it marks extreme 
defire ; as ah that it were ſo, en Inc 12 $199 
Ana“, Ana, interject. A word that denotes inſulting or contemptu- 
ous triumph. | 3 11 88 10 
Anz! AD [from head] 1. More forward than ſomething elſe. A fea 
term. 2 With precipitation, head!ong. | 
Ausr'cuT room height, of high}. to a High place; to a hight, up 
aloft. Shakeſpeare. er 5519 £41 
AnME'LLA, a name given by the Ceyloneſe to a plant famous for 
its virtues as a lithontriptic and diuretic. It is a ſpecies of bidens or 
hemp-agrimony, See Philoſ. T'ranſ. Ne. 125 —8 5 | Sr 
Anov'ac, a plant in the continent of America. It hath. funnel- 
ſhaped flowers; the pointal is-fixed like a nail to the inner part of the 
flower, and becomes a pear-ſhaped fleſny fruit, inclofing a three-cor- 
nered nut. There are two ſpecies of it, one grows to the height of a 
common y. tree, the wood: of which ſinks moſt abominably, and 
the kernel of the nut is a moſt deadly poiſon, to which the In- 
dians know no antidote; nor will they uſe the wood for fuel. The ſe - 


cond ſort grows no higher than ten or twelve feet, the fruit is of a beau- 


tiful red colour when ripe, and equally * with the former. 
Buth plants abound with a milky juice. Miller. | 
AJan, a coaſt and country of Africa, having the river Quilmanci on 
the- ſouth, the mountains . whence: the river ſprings on the welt ; 
HO or Ethiopia, and the ſtreights of Babelmandel on the north, 
and Indian Ocean on the eaſt. The coaſt abounds with all neceſſaries 
of life, and has plenty of very horſes. Poſtlethewayt's Dia. 
Aja'zzo, a town-in the iſland: of | Corſica; in the Mediter- 
ranean. It is — 160 miles ſoutk of Genoa, is the ſee of a 
biſhop, and — 1 to the ſtate of Genoa. Latitude 41 40 N. Lon- 
. is alſo the name of a port toum in the leſſer Aſia, in the 
100 of Caramania, anciently Cilicia, ſttunted on the coaſt of the 
editerranean, #; miles north of Antioch, and 50 weſt of Aleppo, 
where the-city-of due anciently-fiood, near which | he 
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Arens tr, a city of Germany in the cirele of Francotua, 14 miles 
north welt of Ingolſtadt, and 12 north of Newburg. It is ſituated on 
the er Ant, and ſubject to its biſhop. Lat. 48* 50' N. Long. 
11% © E. "a | 


Alp [aide, Fr. aiuto, It. ayuda, Sp. ajuda, Port.] 1. Aſſiſtance, 
help, © , relief. 2. The perſon that aids; a helper. 
Ts (in law] a tax or ſublidy ; alſo anciently an impoſition laid 
by the -x + on tenants; We. for marrying his daughter, or knighting 
is eldeſt fon. n N = 
| 2 Am [aider, Fr. ajutare, It. ayudar, Sp. adjuto, of ad, to, and 
juvo,to help, Lat.] to help, to aſſiſt, to ſuccour. N 
Am br cAur, or Am br con ſin an army] an officer who attends 
one of the generals, either the general, lieutenant- general, or major - 
; to receive their orders, as occaſion ſhall require, and carry 
to the inferior officeres. r 
An Paixx [in law, i. e. to pray for aid] a word made uſe of in plead- 
ing for a petition in court, to call in help from another perſon who 
hath an intereſt in the thing conteſte. 
Ap of the King [a law term] is where the king's tenant prays 
© aid of the king; on account of rent demanded of him by others, 

Am Major, or AD Anf 's an — an officer who aſſiſts the 
major in his duty, and in his abſence performs it all. His poſt is on 
the left, beyond all the captains, and behind the lieutenant- colonel, 
when the battalion is drawn up. | 1 

. Ar'pancs [of aid] help, aſſiſtance, ſupport. It is often uſed by 

_ _ Shakeſpeare. | | be, | 
|  A'tnan, Fr. affiſting, ſuccouring. Shakeſpeare. 

A'rpzs [of aid] one that aſſiſts, a confederate or ally. 

AmzrBEr'TZAN, for as the Arabians call it, Ab RRTIAN. 22 
a province of Perſia, borders to the eaſt on the province of Ghilan a 
 Tabriſtan; to the ſonth, on Perſian Irack ; to the weſt and north- 
well, upon Upper Armenia, and the river Aras; and, to the north, 
on Schirwan: The ſoil of this province is fruitful, and the climate 
healthy, though cold. Pofi/ethavayt's Dia. | | 

A'tpLEss [of aid, and the inſeparable particle 4/1] having no aid. 

A'ips [in horſemanſhip] are the aſſiſtances and helps that the horſe- 
man gives an horſe, from the gentle and moderate uſe of the bridle, 
the ſpur, the caveſon, the poinſon, the rod, the action of the legs, 
the motion of the thighs, and the ſound of the tongue. 

Ams pg came [of the king] certain young gentlemen, whom the 
king appoints in the field to that office. os 

1E'L, or Arte” ſin law] the name of a writ, the ſame as ayel. 
See AyzvLi, or AYEL. 


* 


Hongbton' r Collect. 3 "x 
ArcLe'TTE [in heraldry] an eaglet, or a y eagle. Fr. 
- Arcrk b eb, lemon ſugar, a cooling liquor uſed in 


France. Fr. | 

/ © Atcrxgr'n; the herb houſleek. See Hovserees, - 
A'1cr1s; a ſtone which ſerves in of current coin among the Iſi- 

nois, a nation of Africa, on the gold coaſt. It is there looked u 


ble. It is of a greeniſh- = ow, without any luſtre; pretty hard, 
indeed, but it does not take a good poliſn, or they have not” ſkill 
enough to poliſh it better. They are, however, very fond of it; and 
give its weight in gold for it. Poflethwwayt's Dic. 
Artcuve” Marine. See Agua Marina; Fg roi; 
 Atovr'tron, or Ecur yon; a town of France, fituated at the 
confluence of the rivers Garonne and Lot, in the province of Guinne, 
12 miles N. W. of Agen, and 58 8. Ei of Bourdeaux. Lat. 44 
15 N. Longituds o 2 E. ie 11 2 \ 
 "Areviser, or ErcGv1sce [in heraldry} as a croſs aiguiſce; figniſies 
a croſs having two angles at the ends, cut off, ſo as to terminate in 
points; but it is nut like the croſs fitchee, that goes tapering away by 
degrees to a ſharp -_ for this croſs aigui/ce has only an . 
| A the angles. | 
A1'cuLeT, Fr. points of gold at the ends of fringes. 2 
To All [of 'ablian, or adlan, Sax. of adlo, Goth. probably of 
«vo, Gr. to be ſick, or of exlan, Sax. to be troubleſome. ] 1. To 
cauſe pain or trouble. 2. To affect with ſome inconvenience, in an 
indefinite ſenſe. 3. To feel pain, to be incommoded. 4. It is 
remarkable, that this word is never uſed but with ſome indefinite 


—_— ail. n ? | ry - 
Ai of to ſickly, complaining of indiſpoſition or diſeaſe. 
Als, beards of Wheat. 5 


ore aim. Locke. 3. Gaels or con x 2s. @ mane may propbe- 


peare 
To Alu of emer, Fr.] 1. To direct at a-mark ; particularly the 
a of pointing a miſſile by che eye, before letting it off. 2. To en- 


r. 4; Tq-dieft the view or toward a thing, to endeavour to 
reach; with ts formerly, now only with at. 4. To gueſs Fo pur- 
1 or deſigu. xd . a 9 i 10 fo * "> 44. 
: I» A of 8 creſi- ba, or gun, the button or mark to take 
Ajovir' In heraldry} * ſome part of an ordinary, that is 
ſo kalten away, that the field appears; py a French — and is 
derived of jor, a day or light, and ſignifies; that the part which ſhould 
de covered by the ordinary is foifar expoſed to view. 
Air Laer, Lat. of «np, Gr. ariag It. a'yre, Sp. ar, Port.] t. I gen 
Milly underRoed-to. be that fluid in which we breathe, and the earth is 
indloſed, and as it were —_—_—_ up. 2. The tate of the air with re- 
gard to health; as Hanipfead air ii fuer than that of London. 3. Air 
6 rites: x ogra eld 


Aron” ,, a liquid meaſure in Lancaſhire, containing ſeven 


deavour to- fifike” with a miſſile, to point towards, with the particle 


of birds flying round about her. 


AIR 


thing light as air, fleeting, and uncertain ; he builds bis hepe, tn air of: 
your fair looks. Shakeſpeare, 6. The open weather, the air uoconfined; 
as the morning air, 7. Vent or emiſſion into the air; as % give a 
thing air, or to vent or publiſh it to the world; 8. Intelligence or in 
formation chiefly given by hints; as ir grew from the airs avbich = 
they received from their agents heres Bacon. g. The mien of a pers 
fon. 10. An affected manner or geſture. 11. Appearance. I Ua. 
communicated with the air of a ſetret, Pope. g. 5 

Arx is found to have theſe ſix properties, following : 

1. It is liquid, and cannot be congealed like water, 45 

2. It is much lighter than water, bur yet it is not without its gravity. 

3. It is diaphanous, that is, it tranſmits the light. 
: 4. It can eaſily be condenſed and rarefiect. 

5. It has an elaſtic force. 8 | 

6. It is neceſſary for flame and reſpiration. . | 
I. It is much more liquid than water and Cannot be congealed, 
and that for the reaſons following: | FA 
1. Becauſe it ſeems to have pores much larger, full of finer matter, 
of a very quick motion, whereby the particles of air are continu- 
ally driven about, as it appears by this experiment, that if air be pent 
up in a veſſel it is eaſily condenſed; whereas no perſon yet, by any 
invention, has been able to condenſe water. - © 

2. The particles of air are very fine and branched, ſo that they 
leave — between one another, and can never be formed into a 
compact bod. | 1 

It. Water has been proved by experiment to be 840 times heavier 
than air, from whence it will follow, that a certain bulk of air con- 
tains in it 840 times leſs homogeneous matter than an equal bulk of 
water does; and this is the reaſon why air may be eondenfed, but 


not water. 


III. The air is diaphanous, becauſe having very wide pores, and 
ſeparable parts, it admits the matter whereof light conſiſts, to flow in 
right lines. And hence it is; that not only the ſun and the planets ſhine 
or reflect their light upon us, but alſo the fixt ſtars are ſeen by us at 
an immenſe diſtance. But as deep water does not tranſmit all the rays 
which fall upon it, becauſe the ſeries of light is, interrupted by the 
motion of the watery particles ; ſo many of the rays, which fall upon. 
this prodigious bulk of air over us, muſt needs be broken off and in- 
tercepted before they reach us ; which probably may be the cauſe; 


that where the ſky is very clear, it is not quite tranſparent, but appears 


of a more blue and wateriſh colour. 

IV. Air is condenſed and rarefied, becauſe it conſiſting of branch 
particles, thoſe particles are eaſily ſcattered by an extraordinary quick 
motion, which is called rarefa&tion, 5 Lia : 
Again, they are eaſily compreſſed into a leſs compaſs, while their 
branches are driven together, and cloſe one with another, and there- 
by force out the liquid matter which lay between them; and this is 
called condenſation. © 71 1 | 

There are a multitude of experiments to grove this; as there are a 
ſort of guns, into which ſuch a quantity of air may be forced, as ta 


; hoot out a leaden bullet with great violence. See WI x D- Gux. 
as a precious ſtone, and yet it has nothing in it to make it very valua- 


V. That the air has an elaſtic force; that is, that it has a power t6 
return to the ſame ſtate, and re-occupy the ſame ſpace which it filled 
before, when ever the force that compreſſed it into a narrower com- 
paſs is removed, the beforementioned experiment demonſtrates, 
VI. That Am 7s necefſary' for flame or reſpiration. Without air, 
flame and fire go out, and air ſeems to have a nitrous or ſulphurous 
matter in it, ſo hat the air which lies upon ſo many plants, animals, 
and minerals, upon which the heat of the ſun continually operates and 
extracts a good part of them, mult needs carry away with it innume- 
rable particles of ſulphur and volatile ſalts, wberewith things abound, 
as chemical experiments demonſtrate. | 1 50 3 
A is repreſented by a damſel fitting upon a cloud with her hair 
diſheveled, and a looſe, flying garment, with one hand ſtroking a 
peacock, and holding under her other arm a cameleon ;- and all forts 
Pure Alx is repreſented by a lady of a ſerene and beautiful aſpect, 
clothed in gold ; holding in one hand a white dove, the other holding 
up Zephyrus, or the weſt wind, in the clouds, with this motto: Spirat 
levis aura fa voni. | : | : 
This intimates the weſt wind to be the moſt healthful. The white 
dove is an emblem of health, being an antidote againſt infection. Her 
aſpe& and gold habit denote the ſame. | _ | 
Als [in chymical writers] is expreſſed of the character, plate TV; 
CO [in horſemanſhip] is a cadence and liberty of motion, that is 
accommodated to the natural diſpoſition of a horſe, that makes him 
work in the manage, and riſe with obedience, meaſure and juſtneſs of 
time. Others . the word air in a ſtri& ſenſe, to ſignify a manage 
that is higher, ſlower and more artfully deſigned than the terra a terra. 
The walk, trot and gallop are not in the general accounted airs. 
Others again uſe the word air, for the motion of a horſe's legs upon a 
8 Ains, are the motions of a horſe that riſes higher than terra a 
terra, and works at curwets, balotades, croupades and:capriols.. . 
Aix [with anatomiſts] is ſuppoſed to be a fine aerial ſubſtance in- 
eloſed in the labyrinth of the inward ear, and to miniſter to the due 
conveyance of the ſounds in the ſenſory. x 
Am [with muſicians, &c.] 1. Signifies the melody or che inflection 
of a muſical compoſition, whether light or ſerious. 2. In poetry, a 
ſong : The repeated air of fad Elefra's pet Mr. 
To Am [airier, Fr. I 1. To U N air, to open to the air, 
as clothes, proviſions, Ne. 2. To dry before the fire. 3. To warm 
before the fire, as liquors; a term 7 4. . | 
the open air; with the reciprocal pronoun. ; as go and air your/el/. 
Pept We air and Bladder) 1. Any veſicle fille with ait. 
2. The veſicle in bes; by the contracting or dilating of which they 
raiſe or fink themſelves in the water. 3 
Arg — nr oa] and :] built in the air, without a ſolid founda- 
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ways to the mid 
bladder- valve to be pumped out. The mercurial gauge, which com- 


A K 


Artxipsawy [air and drawn] drawn or repreſented in the air, 
Ars, or Alix [in falconry] a neſt of hawks or other birds of 
prey, eſpecially the neſt which falcons make uſe of to hatch their 


young in. | 
Aire, the name of two towns in France; the one fituated in the 


province of Gaſcony, about 35 miles ſouth of Bourdeaux, and the 


other in Artoiſe, about 30 miles ſouth-eaſt of Calais. 
 Arns, is alſo the name of a ſea-port town in Scotland, ſituated at 
the mouth of a river of the ſame name, which diſcharges itſelf into the 
firth of Clyde. Lat. 55 zo“ N. Long. 4 40 W. 
AlixER [from air] he that airs or expoſes to the air. 
A'tR-cun. See WIN p- ux. | 
Air-Ho'LE [air and Hole] a hole to admit the air. | 
A's1xess [airy] 1. Expoſure to the open air. 2. Levity, gaity: 


as, The French have a talkativeneſs and airineſs in their tongue. Felton. 


A'1riNG, a jaunt or ramble to enjoy the free air. | 

 A'txLess [of air] having no communication with the open 
air, | 

A'txtinG [air] a young, gay, thoughtleſs perſon. Sight earlings 
will be won with horſes. en Johnſon. 28 2 5 
Alk-Puur, a machine, by means whereof the air may be ex- 


hauſted out of proper veſſels. 


Otro de Guerick, a burgo-maſter of Magdeburg, was the firſt in- 
ventor of this curious inſtrument; which was afterwards greatly im- 


proved by Mr. Boyle, Mr. Papin and Mr. Hawkſbee. That com- 


monly uled at preſent is repreſented in plate II. fig. 16, where a, a, 


a, a, are the two braſs barrels,fin which the pagers c, c, move up and 
5 


down. The braſs tube, or pipe, marked 6, 6, is called the ſwan's 
neck; through which the air paſſes from under the receiver o, o, o, o, 
by a ſmall hole at 4. in the middle of the braſs plate on the top of the 


pump, to a braſs eee in the box 4, d, which being perforated length- 
le point under each barrel, 2 the air by a 


municates with the receiver, and the mercury in the reſervoir , n, 


is marked 1, J, I, /, The eee n, u, ſerves to re- admit the air 


when there is occaſion. 6, 6, is the handle, or winch, for working 
the 2 g, g. C, g, are two pillars WN the frame of the 
pump- wheel, which is ſcrewed upon them by the two nuts e, e. The 
operation of this machine depends on the elaſticity of the air: for by 
working the pump, the air in the receiver will expand itſelf; by which 
means part of it will be forced into the barrel of the pump, to be ex- 
hauſted; but can never be wholly drawn out, ſo as to leave a perfect 
vacuum within the veſſel. | | | 
AixSsnAFTTH [aft and air] a paſſage for the conveyance of air into 
mines and other ſubterraneous places. | 

A'ts-vEsSSELs, certain veſſels or ducts, in plants, for imbibing or 
conveying air to the ſeveral parts of the plant. | 


Ai1RSHIRE, a county of Scotland, the capital of which is the town of 


Aire. It is bounded on the north by the ſhire of Renfrew ; on the 
ſouth with Galloway; on the eaſt with Clydſdale; and on the weſt 


with the firth of Clyde. It is divided into Carrick, Kyle, and Cun- 


— ham, which are reckoned the three great bailleries of Scot- 

A'txy [aerius, Lat.] 1. Pertaining to the air. 2. Full of air or life; 
briſk, lively. 3. That has no ſubſtance, thin, light. 4. High in 
air. Thro' airy channels flow. Addi/on. 5. Without reality, vain, 


trifing. 6. Full of levity, looſe, fluttering ; as if compoſed to catch 


the air, | ; TY 

Alx Meteors [with aſtronomers] ſuch as are bred of flatulous and 
ſpirituous exhalations or yapours ; as winds, c. 05s 

Amr Triplicity [with aſtrologers] the ſigns Gemini, Libra, and 
Aquarius, © | | 

Aist, the herb ax- weed. | | | HE 

Ars1a"mEnTa [Law Lat. eaſements or conveniencies, including 
any liberty of paſſage, open way, water-courſe, &c, for the eaſe and 
conveniency of any tenant, of a houſe or land. 2 IF" 

AisLE | Thus the word is written by Addiſon, but perhaps impro- 
perly ; ſince it ſeems deducible only from ai/e, Fr. a wing, or allee, Fr. 
2 path, and is therefore to be written aile] the wings of a quire, the 
walks in a church. | 1 5 
ArsLe” [in heraldry] ſignifies winged, or having wings. Fr. 


Lprrain, near Clermont, and falls into the Oyſe, a little below Soi- 


= 3, 8 g 


ISTHA'LES [Ga, Gr.] ſengreen, or houſleek. | 
15THE'RIUM [of aig9ara, Gr. to perceive] the ſenſory of the 


brain. 


Ar'sTHEsI1S [a10In9%;, Gr.] the ſenſe of feeling; alſo the act * 


feeling. | 

A1STHETE'RION, or A1STHETE'RIUM [ae 9yT1gquor, of de Dia to 
perceive, Gr.] the common ſenſory of the brain. | 

Arr, or Exchr, [ Eighx, Sax. ſuppoſed by Skinner to be corrupted 
from z et] a little iſland in a river 

Airto'czv, a conſiderable river in Leſſer Aſia, which riſing in the 
mountains of Taurus, falls into the ſouth part of the Euxine Fa | 

Ajus LOCUTIUS, 7. e. a ſpeaking voice, a deity to which the Ro- 
mans erected a temple, 2 | | 

A*'juTact [ajutage, Fr.] the ſpout belonging to a jet eau, or 
pipe, which throws up water in a fountain. | | 

Alx, the name of ſeveral places, viz. of a large city in France, the 
capital of Provence; of a ſmall town of Savoy, about 8 miles north 
of Chamberry ; and of an iſland on the coaſt of Gaſcony, between 
that of Oleron, and the main land. Pi 10 

A1x-LA-CHAPELLE, Otherwiſe called Aach, Ach, and Alen, a city 
of Germany, in the duchy of worſe ſituated in a bottom encompaſſed 
with hills; an imperial city, large and populous, much reſorted to by 
foreigners, as well as Germans, on account of its hot baths. The em- 
peror Charlemain intended to have made it the capital of his empire, 
and was buried here. Latitude 500 45' N. [Longitude 5 50 E. 

Arzoon [Ag, Gr. i. e. ever- living] ſengreen or houſleek. - 

To Ace, or To Axce [of ace, pain or grief, or acian, Sax. of ax®- 
Gr. ſadneſs, and therefore more grammatically written wy 1. To fee 
a laſting pain, generally of the internal parts, diſtinguiſhed from ſmart, 


B ASTRA. 


day, a word denoting ſorrow and melancholy, 


A'IsxE, or Aist, a river of France, which riſes on the frontiers of 


* ALaTa"MARA, a large river of North merica, which riſes in the 


/ 


ALA. 


which is commonly uſed of uneaſineſs in the external parts; but this is 
not always obſerved 2. To be pained. 3. It is frequently applied 
in an improper ſenſe to the heart, as, the heart akes, to imply grief or 
fear. Chabolpare has uſed it ſtill more licentiouſly: of the ſoul. 
To have an Ak ING tooth at one, to be angry at, to have a mind to 
rebuke or chaſtiſe one. | Ga a 
Ax1's [of kin} 1. Allied by blood, related to: uſed of perſons. 2. 
Allied to by nature, having the ſame properties: uſed of things. 
Al, ArtLe, Appz, ſeem all to be corruptions of the Saxon ape/, 
noble, famous, as alſo a/ling, and adling are corruptions of apeling, 
noble, ſplendid, famous, 1880 | 
Ar, ALD, being initials, are derived from the Saxon eald, ancient; 
and ſo oftentimes the initial a//, being melted by the Normans, is 
from the Saxon eald. Gibſon's Cambaen. \ 
A'LKzOND, an officer of juſtice in Perſia, before whom are brought all 
caſes relating to orphans and widows, in — to contracts and other 
civil matters. He is the chief of the law. college, and reads lectures to 
all the inferior officers. Poſtlethauayt's Di. | ; 
ALa [with botaniſts] the angle which the leaves or the foot-ſtalks 
of leaves make with the ſtalk or any branches of it. Lat. | 
ALa [in anatomy] a term uſed for ſeveral parts of the body, which 
bear a reſemblance to the figure of a wing, as the top of an auricle, Ic. 
ALaBa'nDica Roſa [ſo named of Alabanda in Aha Minor] a fort 
* roſe with whitiſh leaves; ſome take it for the province 
roſe, | "ribs 
ALABA'NDICAL of or pertaining to Alabandica. ; — 
ALaBa'sTER [aMePax5per, Gr.] a kind of ſoft marble, eafier to cut 
and leſs durable than the other kinds; ſome is white, which is moſt 
common; ſome of the colour of horn, and tranfparent, and ſome yel- 
low like honey, marked with veins. The ancients uſed it to my 
boxes for perfumes. Savary. | OM © 
ALABASTER, made of alabaſter. I cannot forbear reckoning part 
of an alabaſter column of the colour of fire, ſo that the light paſſing 
through, makes it look like tranſparent amber. Addiſon. * 
 ALaBa'sTRA {in botany] thoſe little green leaves of a plant that 
compaſs in the bottom of a flower. | | 
 ALaBa'sTRITES [with naturaliſts} the alabaſter flone. '. 
ALaBa'sTRUM, or ALABA'STRUS [aMefaclgor, Gr.] an alabafter 
box of ointment. | | * 
ALapBasTRUM [with botaniſts] the bud of a plant. See ALA 


ALapv'xdy, the ſame as ALana'nDica Roſa. | 
A'lack., See A'Las; of which it ſeems a corruption. * 
A'LACK-A-DAY, interjeCtion ; this, like the former, is for alas the 


ALAcRIOUsLY [ſuppoſed to be formed from alacrious, of alacris, 
Lat. cheerful] cheerfully. 18 

ALA“ cRITY [alacritas, Lat.] briſkneſs, airineſs, livelineſs, cheer- 
fulneſs willingneſs, expreſſed by ſome outward token. * 

AL abu LA, a province of Aſiatic Turky, being the moſt eaſterly 
diviſion of the Leſſer Aſia, comprehending the ancient Cappadocia, or 
Armenia Minor. The land of this province is unfit for tillage, but 
hath abundance of fine paſture grounds; on which the inhabitants 
breed a prodigious number of cattle, eſpecially horſes and camels, be- 
ſides great herds of ſheep and goats. 5 bs: 

ALL [in anatomy] is uſed to ſignify the lobes: of the liver, and 
the nymph, the ſpongeous bodies in the pudendum muliebre; alſo 
the cartilages of che noſe which form the noſtrils. | | 

ALz [in military affairs] ſignifies the two extremes of an army 
— in form of battle. Lat. | 1995: - 

LE ECCLESIASTICE, the wings or fide-ifles of a church. Lar. 

A'LacanT, or A'LtGanT, corruptly for Alicant or Alicant wine, 
i. e. wine of Alicant in Spain. 5 

AL a'ts, a conſiderable town of France, in the province of * 
doc, ſituated on the river Gardon, at the foot of the Cevennes. Lat. 
44% N. Long. 4% O E. | | | 

ALami'ke [in muſic] the loweſt note but one in the three ſeptena 
ries of the ſcale of muſic or gamut. | 
Arup [a la mode, Fr. i. e. after the faſhion] 1. Any thing ac- 
cording to the mode or faſhion. 2. Among ſhop-keepers, a ſort of thin 
filk for womens hoods and ſcarves. 1 1% f. 


8 


AL a'xp, [from /and] at land, on dry ground. Sri 
A'LanD, or 4lant, an iſland in the Baltic ſea, between 18 and 20 
2 of eaſt longitude, and between 59 and 61 degrees of north 
titude. | | 
ALaxera'rivs [O. L. Rec.] a keeper of ſpaniels and ſetting dogs, 
for hawking. | $3 7 
 ALa'REs, Muſculi, See PreRyYGomEss © | 
ALA“ Ru, or ALa'run, [alarm?, à J arme, Fr. alarm, Du. lerm, 
or larm, Ger. ] 1. A ſignal given by loud cries, to cauſe people to take 
arms upon the ſudden arrival of an enemy. 2. A cry or notice of any 
danger approaching; as an alarm by fire. 3. Any tumult or diſtur- 
bance, metaphorically, any manner of ſudden noiſe, Oc. 
fear, fright, or trouble. 4. A chime ſet in a clock or watch. _ 
To ALarm, or ALARUM 3 Fr. properly, g. d. ad arma, Lat. 
to arms, lermen, or larmen, Ger. ] 1. To diſturb or call to arms, as at 
the approach of an enemy. 2. To give an alarm, to fright, or put in 
a fright, wich apprehenſion of any danger. 3. To diſturb in general. 
AlARM-BEIL, the bell rung at the approach of an enemy. 17 8355 
ALa'smiNG, terrifying, ſurpriſing; as, an alarming omen; an 
alarming wound. | | 
ALarM PosT [military affairs] the ground which the quarter-maſter- 
general appoints to each regiment, to which they are to march in caſe 
of an alarm from the enemy. 7 8's 
Al Ax un is corrupted as it ſeems from alarm. See ALARM. 
ALua'ss [helas, Fr. eylaes, low Dut.] 1. An interjection of com- 
plaint, or grief, when uſed of ourfelves. 2. A word of pity, when 
by - other people. 3. A. word of ſorrow and concern, when uſed 
of things. | 0 + | 
. the day, Al As a day, or AL As the chile, interections of ſor- 
row. See Al Acx-A- bar. | * iffes?] 
AA r, [late] of late, lately, not long ago 


Apalachian mountains, runs ſouth. eaſt chrough the province of Geor- 
ia, and falls below Frederica into the Atlantic ocean. | 
ArzT Anus [with botaniſts) the — car mig ſhrub for hedges, 
lovel n colour, and ſweet ſcen oſſom. WP | 
| * : . 2 of Spain, being the ſouth-eaſt diviſion of the 
rovince of Biſcay. W | 
* a conkiderable river of Turkey in Europe, which, after 
watering the ſouth-eaſt part of Tranſylvania and part of Wallachia; 
falls into the Danube almoſt oppoſite to Nicopolis 1 5 a 
Aua'y [hunting term] uſed when freſh dogs are ſent into the 


"Lo or A'LBA, [album, 4 a ſurplice or white veſtment, uſed 
by a prieſt, officiating at divine ſervice ; an albe or aube. , 
ALBA, a town of Italy, in the province of Piedmont, and duchy 
of Montferrat, ſituated on the river Tanaro ; the ſee of a biſhop, and 
ſubject to the king of Sardinia. Lat. 44% 50 N. Long. 89 1E. 

Al nA julia, a city of Lower Hungary, ſituated near the Platenſea, 
120 miles ſouth-eaſt of Vienna. It is the burying place of the kings 


of Hungary; and ſubje& to the houſe of Auſtria. Lat. 47 25 N. 


Long. 189, 25 E. 


ALBADA'RIA {in anatomy] the largeſt bone of the great toe, at the 


uppermoſt part of the metatarſus. 

AtBa TAMA [law term] an annual rent that was payable to the 
chief lord of a hundred, called 2/ba, &c. becauſe it was paid in ſilver, 
called white money, and not in corn, called black mail. 
ALBA Spina [in botany] the white thorn, 

 ALupg'. See Ala. | e 
Az NIA, a province of Turky, ſituated on the eaſt ſide of the 

-ulph of Venice, bounded by Dalmatia and Servia on the north, and 
| = Epirus on the ſouth, Macedonia on the eaſt, and the gulf of Ve- 
nice on the weſt, Its ſoil is fruitful, eſpecially towards the north, 
producing flax, cotton, and excellent wine. 'The inhabitants make 
_ tapeſtry, which, with their other commodities, they vend abroad. 

ALB ANS, or St. A'LBans, a large town in Hertfordſhire, about 20 
miles north-weſt of London. It returns two members to parliament, and 
gives title of duke to the noble family of Beauclerck. It has a mar- 
2 on Saturday. 5 3 

AL RA “NO, a town in Italy, in the Champagnia de Roma, about 
12 miles ſouth eaſt of Rome. Lat. 41 45 N. Long. 13 E. 3. W. 

ALBA / NV, a town of North America, in the province of New Vork. 
ſituated on Hudſon's river. Lat. 4302 N. Long. 74" 3'W. 

ALBARA'ZIN, a town of Spain, in the kingdom of Aragon, ſitua- 
ted on the river Guadalavir, about 110 miles eaſt of Madrid. Lati- 
tude 400 40' N. Longitude 20 1 E. | 

ALzz1!'r [al is't dat, Du. a/tho' that, al [pe it, L. Ger. tho" it be, a 
coalition of the words, all be it ſo. Skinzer] tho', altho', notwith- 
ſtanding. | 

A'LBERGE [in botany] a ſmall forward peach of a yellow co- 
lour. 3 pen 2 Epic 5 | 

ALBEMARLE, a town in France, in the province of Normandy, 
from whence the noble family of Keppel takes the title of earl. La- 
, titude 499 45 N. Longitude 22 of E. | 

ALBEMARLE, is alſo the name of the moſt northerly diſtri&t of North 
Carolina. - | | 1 

ALBE“N GOA, a ſea-port town in Italy, about 15 miles north of 

ALBE'RTvUs, the name of a gold coin, worth about 14 French livres, 
coined. during the adminiſtration of Albertus, archduke of Auſtria. 

ALBicEe'NsEs, a ſect of reformers about Thoulouſe and the Albenois 


\ 


in the 12th century, who oppoſed the diſcipline and ceremonies of the 


church of Rome. | | 
 ALsB1'nv. [with botaniſts] the herb chaff- weed. or cudwort. 
ALB1'TROSsE, the name of a large bird of prey in Jamaica. 
ALBu'cum [in botany] the white daffodil. ds 
ALBUci'NEa Oculi [with anatomiſts] a very thin tunicle or coat of 
the eye, ſo named on account of its whiteneſs ; called alſo adnata tu- 
nica, ; legit 
ALBUGiNEa Teſis [in anatomy] the white membrane or ſkin that 
immediately covers the teſticles. | 1 5 | 
ALBvcrNneous [albugineus, of albugo, Lat. the white of an egg] 
of or pertaining to the white of the eye, or the white of an egg. 
ALBu'co [with oculiſts] 1. A white ſpeck in the horny coat of the 
eye. 2. A pearl or web growing over the eye, whereby the cornea 
contracts a whiteneſs: the ſame with leucoma. 3. The white of 
the eye. 4. The white of an egg. | | 
___ A'LBUM, white, whiteneſs; alte white rent paid in ſilver. 
 ALBuM Gracum [in pharmacy] white dog's turd. 
ALBUM Oculi, the white of an eye. Lal. 
ALBUM Ovium, the white of an e Lat. | 
ALBUQUE'RQUE, a City of Spain, in the kingdom of Lern, and 
province of Eſtremadura, ſituated on the frontiers of Portugal. La- 
titude 390 01 N. Longitude 79 O W. 17 
. A'LBURN Colour, a brown. See AUBURN, . 
ALBv'kNuM [with botaniſts] is eſteemed by ſome to be the fat of 
- trees, that part of the trunk that is between the bark and timber, or 
the moſt tender wood, to be hardened after the ſpace of ſome years. 
A'LBY, or ALR, a city of France, in the province of Languedoc. 
It is ſituated on the river Tarne, and is the ſee of an iſhop. 
Lat. 43 5o' N. Longitude o 40 E. 8 
 ALCA'CER de Sal, or ALca'rEz, a town of Portugal, ſituated on 
the river Cadoan, in the province of Eſtremadura. Latitude 382 
263; Longitude qe 2' W. 
'LCAHEST, an univerſal diſſolvent, which was pretended to by Pa- 
racelſus and Helmont, See Alco! RAn. | n 
A'LCARoL, or Alcon [in Arab. two diſtin words; the 
former 9 55 the ſtibium, or ſpecies of antimony; and the latter an 
Se. powder, or liniment made thereof. Col. [with chemilts] the pure 
ſubſtance of any thing that is ſeparated from the more groſs, but 
more eſpecially a ſubtil and highly refined powder; and Fo a very 
pure ſpirit, as alcohol vini, the rectified ſpirit of wine. 
* ALea'tc Verſer, Latin verſes, thaticonſiſt of two daQyls, and two 
2 ſo _ of Alcæus, the firſt inventor. 
n Area Oue conſiſts of four Rrophes, each of which contain 
four verſes ; the two firſt are alcaic verſes of the ſame kind; the third 
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an iambic diameter hypercatalectie, 5; e. of four feet and a loiig (yi 
lable ; the fourth is an a/caic of the firſt kind. The alcaic firop — 
tire is as follow : MEE... 
| Omnes evdem cogimur, omnium 
erſatur urna, ſerius; ocyus _ 
Sors exitura, & nos in eternum 
Exilium impeſitura cymbæ. | | 
Arcarcs; are of three ſpecies ; the firſt conſiſts of two dactyls and 
two trochees. | Hed 


Exilium impoſitura cymbæ. V | 
The ſecond conſiſts of five feet; the firſt of which is a ſpondee of iam 
bie; the ſecond an iambic; the third a long ſyllable ; the fourth a 
dactyl; the fifth a dactyl or amphimacer; as Horace; | 
DOnmnes eodem cogimur, omnium 

Verſalur urna, ſerius, ocyus 
2 | Oors exitura, © Pak ; 
Theſe two are called alcaic dadylicks ; the third ſpecies has the firſt an 
itrite, the ſecond and third choriambus's, and the fourth a bac- 


* 


ch 
chius, as 


Cur timet flawum tiberim tangere ? Cur olivum _ h 

ALcar'pe, 1. A fort of judge or miniſter of juſtice among the 
Spaniards, much the ſame as a provoſt, firſt inſtituted by the Sara- 
cens. Du Cange. 3 . 
Arcax'pE [of al, Arab. the, and cayid, chief, leader, or præfect] 
in Spaniſh it ſignifies the governor or conſtable of a caſtle ;. alſo 2 
goaler. Pincdo. „ Tg 

A'LcaLine [alcalin, Fr. alcali, It.] belonging to alcali. 
_ A'caitovs, of or pertaining to alcali. | | a 
AlLcALIZATIoN, or ALKALIZA'TION [with chemiſts] the act of 
impregnating a liquor with an alcaline ſalt. | 

Areca xx, the name of a drug uſed in dying, which comes from 
Egypt, and ſome other parts of the Levant, being the leaves of an 
Egyptian plant. The leaves make a yellow, when infuſed in water; 
and a red, in acid liquors. The root of alcanna, though green, will 
give a red ſtain. Brown's Vulgar Errors. 

 ALca'rez, a town of New Caſtile in Spain, ſituated on the river 

Guadarema, 100 miles north-weſt of Cartagena, Lat. 380 3“ N. 
Long. 301“ W. 3 ; | 

AL.cava'La, a cuſtom-houſe duty paid in Spain, and in Spaniſh 
America. It is a duty of import, at the rate of five per cent. of the 
price of merchandizes. Poſtlethwayt's Die, | 
— ALcnimE'LLa, ladies-mantle, in botany, a plant, whoſe flower i 
of the apetalous kind, being compoſed of a number of ſtamina, ariſing 
out of a funnel-ſhaped cup, which is divided into ſeveral ſegments at 
the edge. The piſtil, which ſtands in the center of theſe, finally be- 
comes one or more ſeeds, contained in a capſule, which was originally 
the cup of the flower. Tournefort. 3 , 

ALcay'mical [from alchymy] belonging to, or produced by al- 


A'LCHYMICALLY [from alchymical| by way of alchymy, in the 
manner of an alchymuſt. ps Bs 
 ALcay'misT [chymiſte, Fr. alchimiſta, It. alquimiſia, Sp. alchy- 


miſta, Lat.] one who ſtudies or makes profeſſion of alchymy. 


A'LcayMY, or A'LCHEMY [chymie, Fr. alchimia, It. alquimia, Sp. 
alchymia, Lat. of al, Arab. the, and n, Gr. which Suidas * 
the art of preparing gold and ſilver] in the modern uſe it ſignifies that 
ſublimer part of chemiſtry that teaches the tranſmutation of metals, 
and making the grand elixir or philoſophers ſtone. Golcus in his 
explication of this 9 word, calls it chymia, and art of mak- 
ing gold ; as alſo the philoſophic powder by it prepared. Some have 
defined this ſtudy of alchymy to be ars /ine arte, cujus principium eft 
mentiri, medium laborare, & finis mendicare, i. e. an art without 
art, which begins with lying, is carried on with labour, and ends in 
beggary. And thus it was found to his ſorrow by Penotus, who 
having ſpent his whole life and fortune in this art in vain, died 
in an alms-houſe at Yverdon in Switzerland, and was uſed to ſay, 
that had he an enemy he did not dare openly to attack, he woald 
recommend the ſtudy of alchymy to him, 8 

Alcnvux is properly repreſented by an ancient philoſopher, in 
the midſt of all ſort of chemical glaſſes, inſtruments, c. who, while 
blowing at his furnace, eſpies a glaſs broken, and the image ofvain 
hope flying out with the ſmoke. ; | 4 

| There is no AL chrMx like ſaving, 

The Lat. ſay: Magnum vectigal parſimonia. : 13 
The Ger. ſay: Die ſparſamkeit iſt ein groſler 3yil, (parſimony is a 
great income.) EY a 

Alcnrur is alſo the name of a kind of mixed metal, uſed in 
kitchen utenſils. The yellow colour may be ſome mixture of orpi- 
ment, ſuch as they uſe to braſs in the yellow alchymy. White al- 
chymy is made of pan-braſs one pound, and arſenicum three ounces; 
or alchymy is made of copper and N ons Bacon. 5 

Al cocho po [with aſtrologers] 1. e. the giver of life or years, the 
planet which bears rule in the * places of an aſtrological figure, 
when a perſon is born; ſo that his life may be e d longer or 
ſhorter, according to the ſtation, Ic. of this planet. 

A'LconoL ſin chemiſtry] chiefly uſed to ſignify the pureſt ſpirit of 
wine, entirely free from phlegm. | 5 | 

ALconoLliza'TtoN' [from alcobolixe] the reducing any ſubſtance 
into a fine powder; or in liquids, the depriving liquid ſpirits or alco- 
hels of their phlegm, or wateriſhi quality, highly rectifying them. 

To Arco hOLIZ E [from alcohol, in chemiſtry] to ſabtilize or reduce 


to an alcohol, or to make a highly dephlegmated fpirit or impalpable 


wder. 
Fee rf a ſort of verſe compoſed of three dactyls and a 
long ſyllable, as 

| Munera, letitiamque Dei. 

ALcove'rta, the tartarous ſediment of urine. _ we : 

ALco'rap [with aſtrologers] a contrariety of light in the planets. 
I ſuſpe& both this and the word alcabeſt to. be of Arabian extract; 
but can find no traces of either in Golcus's Lexicon. al 8 0 


Arcokax, [fiom al, the, and coran, of card, to read, any the 
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ALE 


thitg 1 le read; the Mallemetat bible, {6 called by way of entihents, 
or that revelation which they believe was ſent down from heaven to 


Ar.cora'nes, high ſender turrets, which the Turks generally build 
for uſe and ornament near their moſques. | 
Al.co've [Fr. Ae, It. dltiua, Sp.] x particular place in a 
chamber, parted by an eſtrade, or partition of # column and other 
correſpondent orhamientsz in which is placed a bed of ftate, and ſome- 
times ſeats to entertain . Dit. de Treuou-r. 11 
A'Lcyon, or HA Lc vox, a bird called the king's fer. 
ALCY0'Nia [axxutrie, 24 Halcyon ſtones, -a ſort of ſtones ſup- 
fed to be formed of the froth of the ſea, with which the birds called 
ing's fiſhers make their neſts. | 
ebe in botany] the name of a genus of ſubmarine plants, 
conſiſting of a rigid fibrous ſubſtance, di died into various forms, and 
ſometimes coated over with a cruſt of a ſimilar but more compact ſub- 
ſtance than the reſt. . | 2 | 
» A'LDBOROUGH, A ad og of ſuffolk, 76 miles north-eaſt of 
London; ſends two members to parliament ; and has two weekly mar- 
| kets, Mondays and Saturdays. | | 
about 15 miles north-weſt of the city of York. 3 
Alp A, a town in Portugal, in the province of Eſtremadura, 10 
miles ſouth of Liſhon. Lat. 38 40 N. Long. 9 200 W. 
Arve'Baran [with aſtronomers] the name of a fixed ſtar, called 
royal, of the firſt magnitude, ſeated in the head of the conſtellation of 
the bull, called commonly the bu//s h . | | 
A'roEx Tree [alvon, gar. alnus, Lat.] a tree 7 grow 
in watery, boggy places. Its leaves reſemble thoſe of the hazel ; the 
male flowers or catkins are produced at remote diſtances from the fruit 
on the ſame tree. The fruit is ſquamoſe and of a conical figure. The 


| ſpecies are, 1. The common or rount-lea vedalder. 2. The long- leaved 


alder. And z. The ſcarlet alder. The wood is uſed by turners, and 

will endure long under ground or in water. Theſe trees are propa- 
. 8 either by planting layers or truncheons about three feet in 

length in February or March. Miller. 

Arp, firſt or beſt, as alder- beſt is the beſt of all. | 


ALvenLitvssr Lip. of ald, old; alter, elder, and Bevr, dear, 


beloved] moſt beloved, that has held the longeſt poſſeſſion of the 
heart. As, you mine alderlieveſt ſovereign. Shakeſpeare. 

A'lDER Man [of eald, old, ealden, older, and man, hence ealven- 
man, Sax, altermann, Ger. alderman, Su.] anciently one of the three 
degrees of nobility among the Anglo-Saxons, being the ſecond degree, 


abdelm was the firſt, and thane the third. The ſame as ſenator. Cove). 


Aldermen of London and other cities, &c. are now the aſſociates of 
the lord mayor, or chief magiſtrate of a city or corporation A gover- 
nor or magiſtrate originally, as the name imports, choſen on account 
of the experience which his age had given him. Bo Oe 

A'LDERMANLY, pertaining to an alderman; or like an alderman. 

Altermann is ſtill in uſe in ſeveral places in Germany, and is gene- 
ally, in cities and republicks, a magiſtrate inferior and next under a 

ſenator. In Bremen they compoſe a ſort of ſeparate ſenate, with great 
privilege and power, wo is properly a fort of council of commerce. 

A'LDERNEY, an ifland in the Britiſh Channel, ſeparated from Ca 
La Hogne, by a ſtrait called the Race of Aderney: it is ſubject to the 

crown of Great Britain. Lat. 49 5o' N. Long. 2 15*W. 

Are [eale, Sax. art, O. Ger. O. Dan. all fignify beer in general 
of all forts, tho? now by us limited to fweet, unhopped beer] 1. A fort 
of liquor made by infufing malt in almoſt boiling water, then boiling it 
well off, and, after cooling it, putting yeaſt thereto to foment, and 

tuning it up for uſe. 2, A merry meeting in country places. As, 
Authorities at «vakes and ales we bring pon now. Ben. Johnſon. 
A'LEBERR T, a beerage, or kind of food made by boiling ale with 
ſpice, ſugar, and ſops of bread, or with oatmeal. | 
A'rEBREWER, one who brews ale. | T 
ALz-convwes, an officer of London, whoſe buſineſs is to inſpect the 


liquid meaſures uſed in victualling-houſes. Four of them are choſen or 


rechoſen annually by the common hall of the city; and whatever might 
be their uſe formerly, their places are now regarded only as fine-cures 


for decayed citizens. 


Alx-DbRarER, a victualler, an alehouſe-keeper. , | 
Arxz-noor [of ale-behofn, Sax. ale, and hoop] the herb ground- 

ivy. See GROUND-1VY. | a 8 
ALE-HOUSE by hay, Sax. ] a houſe where ſtrong drink is fold. A 

tipling-houſe. It is diſtinguiſhed from a tavern where wine is ſold. 
Autenovse-Keeper, he that keeps ale publickly to ſell. 


ALe-S$HoT. See SCOTALE. 


 ALE-SILVER, a tribute or rent paid annually to the lord mayor of 


London by thoſe that ſold ale within the liberties of the city. 
 AlE-STAkE, a May-pole, becauſe the country-people drew much 


ale there; but not properly the common May-pole; but rather a long 


— drove into the ground with a ſign on it, that ale was there to be 
 Aut-TasTrr [ale, and 1 officer ſworn in every court-leet, 
to examine and ſce, that there be a due ſize and goodneſs of ale, beer, 
bread, &c. E . * | 
Alk and Beer, a mixture bf both, in which the ale predominates. 
Beer and Alk, the ſame, in which the beer predominates.  _ 
ALECENA'RIUM, A fort of hawk called a lanner. 
Atec'to [abmo, of à priv. and Anyw, to ceaſe, g. d. without re- 
pulſe] the daughter of Acheron and Night, or Pluto and Proſerpine, 


- one of the furies of hell. | 


AlzcroxIA, Or ALgcTo'Ri1vs [dnilagrny Gr.) the cock-ſtone, or 
capon-ſtone ; a ſtone about the bigneſs of a bean, and of a cryſtal co- 
Jour, found in the maw or gizzard, or rather gall- bladder of a cock. 


Lat. 


ALECTORO'LOPHUS Crag 14- Gr.] an herb that has green 
leaves like tufts of feathers on the crown of a cock; cocks- com b, 
rattle-grafs, or louſe-herb. _ | CE he Ll 
 ALltcTRYo'MANCY, or ALtEcToRo'MANCY CAE] nia, Lat. of 


_ aixIpwparun, of anxlug'of anKlguur, a cock, and NAU, divination, 


of paflvouay, Gr. to fofetel] an ancient divination, in which they 


made uſe of a cock in diſcovering ſecret and unknown tranſactions or 
future cvents. The method was this; they firſt wrote on the duſt the 


A'LDBOROUGH is alſo the name of a market-town in Yorkſhire, 


"ALB 


twenty for letters of the atphabet, and lasd a grain of wheat ol bar- 
5 uppn every one of them; then having prepared a cock magically, 
el 2 þ ** * _ — 4 thoſe letters out of Whichhe 
icke corns being put together, were chought to declare what 
eve they hs 2 mind to know. i . 6 oh 
ALECTRY0'MACHY LAN ,k, of AR , a cock, and wayy 
a chef the ort of coc fighting. 5 ; . 
LEGAR 18 enger of taft ale] vinegar made of ale; as a ſort of acid 
vinegar is made of witie, thathath loft its ſpirit or become vapid. 
At:tctr [alagre, alegre, Fr. alacris, Lat.] cheerful, fprightly, A 
word uſed by Bacon, now obſolete. As, Tobacco, of which the Tirhs 
1 great takers, condenſis the ſpirits, and nales thim flrong and 
egar. 4 a | 
'LEKNIGHT [ale; and hight] a tipler, a pot companion. A word 
now obſolete. As, the old aleknights / England were well depainred in 


_ the alehitiſe colours of that time. Camden. 


ALR MR, [alantbic, Fr. lumbiceb, It. alambigue; Sp. alembicus, Lat. 
a ſtill, a chemical veſſel of pewter, copper, &c. uſed in diſtillation, in 
ſhape ſomething like an helmet, arid having a beak or noſe towards 
the bottom by which the vapours deſcend. 3 a 

Al 'MBOR, of ALR MERNOTAH [with Paracelfians) the philoſophers 
falt, the key of art. | 

 Atenekt tre, a town of Portugal, in the province of Alentego, 

ſituated on the river Caya. Lat. 399 N. Long. 79 50˙ W. 

ALE'NGNER, & town of Portugal, in the province of Eſtremadura, 27 
miles north-eaſt of Liſbon. | 

ALENTE'jo, a province of Portugal, lying ſouth of the Tagus. It 
is reckoned the fineſt and trot fertile of all Portugal, abounding with 
corn, wine, Gil, and fruits. RE ek 

Al Ever [from ar length] in length, long ways, a great extent, 


| along the ground. 


ALBOPHANGI'Na, or ALEPHANGI'NA [with phyſicians] powders of 
ſweet ſpices. | e * 
AlExrots. See ALLANTols. | | LOW + 
 ALe'nzon, a large city of Normandy, capital of the duchy of the 
ſame name. It lies under the meridian of London. Lat. 480 42' N. 
ALe'pPo, a large city of Aſiatic Turky. It is an inland city, built 
on four hills, in the middle of a pleaſant fruitful plain. It is well fur- 
niſhed with fountains, and reſervoirs of water, and their gardens and 
vineyards well planted with grapes, oranges, apples, cherries, and 
other excellent fruit. The Chriftians, who are allowed the free exerciſe of 
their religion, have their houſes and churches in the ſuburbs. A very 
conſiderable trade is carried on here, particularly by the Europeans. 
Lat. 369 3o'N.. Long. 370 40 E. | 15 
ALt'rT [of alerte, Fr. of ala, Lat. a wing; as being ready upon 
the wing. chen ſays it is probably from a Parr, according to art 
or Berry, 1. In the common acceptation ; briſk, cheerful, pert, as 
implying ſome cenſure or inſult. 2. In military affairs, watchful, 
ready at a call, upon one's guard. . | 
ALt'kTNEss [of * pertneſs, livelineſs. © BY 
AL E“ss10, & town of European Turky, ſituated at the mouth of 
the river Drino, near the gulph of Venice, in the province of Alba- 


* 


nia. Lat. 420 1“ N. Long. 20% 1“ E. 


AlkEssA No, a town of Italy, in the province of Otranto, in the 


kingdom of Naples. Lat. 406 6'N. Long. 199 30 K. 


ALE'rt, or ALE“Tu, a town of France, ſituated in the upper Lan- 


guedoc, at the foot of the Pyrenees, about 32 miles weſt of Narbonne. 


AE [in falconry] the true falcon of Peru, that never lets her 
prey eſcape. | 1 WIE. Ds 
ALETVUDE [aletudo, Lat.] fatneſs of the body. 
A'LevarT, [from all and vat] a brewing veſſel. 


A'LEWASHED [of ale and awaſh] ſteeped or ſoaked in ale. 5 Uſed 


by Shakeſpeare. 


AL'ewise [of ale and avi] a woman that keeps an alehouſe. 

ALEXANDER, or ALEss ANDERS, an herb. The ſpecies are; 1. 
Common Alexanders. 2. Foreign Alexanders. The firſt, which is 
preſcribed in medicine by the college, grows wild in divers parts of 
ngland. The flowers are produced in umbels, conſiſting of ſeveral 
leaves, which are orbicular, and expand in form of a roſe on the em- 
palenient, afterward they become an almoſt globular fruit, conſiſting | 
of two pretty thick ſeeds, gibbous and ſtreaked on one ſide, and plain 


on the other, Miller. 


ALEXaNDERSs-FOoT, an herb, the root ef which reſembles a foot. 
AlEXANRETT TA. See ScanmeRoOON, W s 

ALExa'xDRIA, a port town of Egypt, about 14 miles weſt of the 
moſt weſterly branch of the river Nile; ſabje& to the Turks. Lat. 


302 40' N. Long. 3115“ E. 


ALEXANDRIA, is alſo the name of a city of Italy, in the dachy of 
Milan, ſituated on the river Tenaro, the fee of a biſhop, mid-ſubject 
to the king of Sardinia. Lat. 44* 45 N. Long. 80 527 W. 

ALtXa"nÞR1NE [with poets] a bind of verſe borrowed from the 
French, and firſt uſed in a poem called Alexander. They conſiſt, 
among the French, of twelve and thirteen ſyllables in alternate 'cou- 
plets ; and among us of twelve. Being two ſyllables, or one foot 
more than the common heroie or pentameter; as,, 7 

The ſame the fate bf arms and arts youll nd, 

pyuyey roſt with equal paes, with equal pace detlin'd. | 

Auexi'cacon LD f, of dhe, to expell or drive out, and 
rar, evil] a medicine to expel any ill humours out of the body, 
Axt N RAMie, of ALBxXiPHARMICAL [ a Reg „ of 
amtu, to expel, and Pagunxcy, poiſon] of a poiſon expelling qua- 
lity. 2 99H Ws 
| — Mie Mſelicines, are thoſe uſed either as antidotes againſt 
poiſon, or any infectious diſtemper; or elſe to fortify the ſpirits whi 
are decayed or drooping in malignant diſtempers. | 

AEX RETioum, or ALRXIPYRE'DUM| [axtimrogile, of dxits 
and wvedor, Gr. a fever] a medieine that drives away fevers. 

ArENITE “NAU, Of ALEXVTE'Ric [LANKA Or.] chat expe 
or fortifies 22 poiſon, and prevents the miſchievous effects of it in 
a human body. ut $294 LR | 


en e [with phyſicians] a preſervative againſt poiſon or 
ection. : 5 * | nen 
Ar rr [of alphetum, alpæt, Sax. a kettle,” probably of elan, Sax. 
tes) a cet of a d of incocency by the accuſed perfonpuning 
| 1s 


6 


1 
Or. 


WE. 


RJ 


by it from the Perſians, and theſe from the Indians. The firſt to make averſe to: with the particle cm. 


by numbers, called the o/d algebra. 


bra. 2. Containing operations in algebra. 


AI. 11 | A I. 1 


his arm up to the elbow into a cauldtoſ of ſcalding hot water ; and in ArHOLLA NB. rip [is afcertiption of alballows-tide or time, 4. 4. 
he was hurt, he was judged to be guilty, if not, he was acquitted. the tide or time of all holy men] the firſt day of November, called 404 


ALre'TumM, a cauldron or furnace. 2 ainta-day. | by | | 
A'Le1ELD, a town of Germany, in the biſhopric of Hildeſham, and ALni'pa da [with aſtronomers] the index or ruler that moves upon 
circle of Lower Saxony, about 10 miles ſouth of Hildeſham. the centre of an aſtrolabe, quadrant, or other mathematical inſtru- 


ALerIpary [with aſtrologers] a temporary power they imagine ment, and carries the fights. Arab. 


the planets have over the life of any perſon. ALna'npar = pharmacy] the Arabian name of colocynthis, as 


Alox [in botany] a weed or herb that grows on the ſea-ſhore, trochiſcz alhandali, are troches compoſed of colocynthis, bdellium, 

ſea-weed or reets. Lat. huh | and gum tragacanth. | | 
ALA Sacchariftra (with botaniſts) ſugar-bearing ſea-weed. By A'Ltas, otherwiſe. Lat, | Fr 
ing in the air, this plant will afford repeated effloreſcences of white Alas, a ſecond or further writ iſſued from the courts at Weſtmin- 


ſugar, as ſweet as any prepared from ſugar-canes. Lat. Ker, after a capias iſſued out without effect. {+ 
ALGaRES, a ſtrong emetic and cathartic powder prepared of butter ALIAs is uſed; in law, to aſcertain the name and additions of the 
of antimony. defendant in declarations for debt or bond, and it is often uſed in cri- 


A'LGART (in chemiſtry] a preparation of butter of antimony, minal trials. 1 
waſhed in a 1 quantity of warm water till it turn to a white ALTEA NIES, cotton cloath imported into Holland from the Eaſt 
powder. It is otherwiſe called mercurius wite. 1 9 Indies. 4 
ALA RvA, the moſt ſoutherly province of tres ov The country A*LIBLE [a/ibilis] nouriſhable, nouriſhing. 9 
is very mountainous, but produces abundance of wine, oil, figs, A'LiCawDE, a tree growing in ſome parts of the Lower Etkiopia, 
n 


raiſins, dates, pomegranates, and other fruits. from whoſe bark a kind of flax is ſpun, of which is made a ſort of 
A'L.GATRANE, a fort of pitch or bituminous matter, found in a bay cloth almoſt as beautiful as that made from hemp. Poflethway?'s Di#. 

on the ſouth fide of the iſle Plata. 8 A'LICANT, a ſea-port town of Spain, in the province of Valencia. 
A'.caTEs [all, and gate, which denotes way] by any means, It has a caſtle on a high rock, almoſt impregnable. Its foreign trade 

always. The word is uſed by Fairfax, now obſolete: in wine and fruit, is very conſiderable. Lat. 38 35' N. Long. 


A'LcEBRA [it is derived of al, Arab. and Gebes, Arab. a reduc- 02 30“ W. 5 
tion of fractures to a ſtate of ſoundneſs. G. Hence, ſays he, algebra Aix Calienus, Lat. ] a foreigner or firanger, one born in a fo- 
has its name; not from the name of its ſuppoſed inventor] the ſcience * country, who, according to the Engliſh common law, is unca- 
of quantity in general, or a peculiar method of reaſoning, which pa le of inheriting lands in England, ll he is naturalized by act of 
takes the quantity ſought, as if it were known, and then by the parliament. _ 
help of another or more quantities given, proceeds by undeniable - Ar1tw, adj. 1. Foreign, not of the ſame country or family. 2, 
conſequences, till at length the quantity firſt only ſuppoſed to be Eftranged from, adverſe to, not relating to; having properly the 


known, is found to be equal to ſome quantity or quantities certainly particle from, not o They encouraged perſons and principles alien 


known; it is two-fold, either numeral or literal : and often called from our religion and government. Sawife. 5 

the analytical art. This art was in uſe among the Arabs, long be- To ALiex [aliener, Fr. alieno, Lat.) 1. To transfer or convey the 

fore it came into Europe, and they are ſuppoſed to have bor- property of any thing to another. 2. To turn the affections from, 
reek author of algebra was Diophantus, who about the year 860 To ALtex in Fee [a law term] is to fell the fee ſimple of any lard 

wrote thirteen books. In 1494 Lucas Pacciolus, or Lucas de Burgos, or tenement, or any incorporeal right. 

a cordelier, wrote a treatiſe of algebra in Italian at Venice. He never To ALtex in Mortmain [a law phraſe] fignifies to make over an 


- mentions Diophantus, which makes it probable that that author was eſtate to a religious houſe, or any other body politic. 


not yet known in Europe, whoſe method was very different from that ALIEN Priories, certain cells of monks formerly in England, which 
of the Arabs, obſerved by Pacicolus and his followers. His algebra appertained to foreign monaſteries. = 
goes no further than ſimple and quadratic equations; and only ſome of ALIEN ABLE [Fr. alienabile, It.] that may be alienated. 

the others advanced to the ſolution of cubic equations. After ſeveral AlikENxATE [alienatus, Lat.] eſtranged or withdrawn from: having 
improvements by Vieta, Oughtred, Harriot, Deſcartes, &c. Sir Iſaac the particle from. | | 


| Newton brought this art to the height at which it ſtill continues. Di. To ALIEN ATE [aliener, Fr. alieno, Lat.] 1. To make over, to give 


de Trevoux. Chambers. 2 8 the tight and property of a thing to another 2. To draw away or eſtrange 
Numeral Al orRRA, or Vulgar ALctBra, ſerves to reſolve arith- the affections: with the particle from; where the firſt poſſeſſion 1s 
metical queſtions: it is ſo called, becauſe tlie quantity unknown and named. | 3 
ſought for, is repreſented by ſome letter of the alphabet, or ſome other ArLtexna'rion [Fr. alienazione; Tt. of alienatio, Lat.] 1. A making 
character taken at pleaſure ; but all the quantities given are expreſſed over the right and property of a thing to another. 2. The ſtate of 
| | alienation ; as, the eſtate was waſted during its alienation: 3. The 
Literal A1.ceBRa, or Specious ALGEBRA, is a method by which drawing away or eſtranging the affection of one perſon from another. 
both the quantities given or known, and thoſe unknown are, ſeverally 4. Diſorder of the underſtanding and other faculties of the mind; as 
expreſſed by letters of the alphabet; and this is uſeful generally in the an a/ienation of mind, or utter abſence of wit and judgment. Hocker. 
folving mathematical problems, and is called the new algebra.  ALttnaTion-Ofice, an office to which all writs and covenants of 
ALoEBRA“ICAL, or ALGEBRAtC [of algebra] 1. Relating to alge- entry, upon which fines are levied and recoveries ſuffered, are carried, 
525 to have fines for alienation ſet and paid thereon. by 
ArLceBRA'ICAL Curve [in geometry] is a curve of ſuch a nature, ArifniLoqQuy [alieniloguium, of alienus, foreign, and /oquor, Lat. 
that the abſciſſes of it will always bear the ſame proportion to their re- to 13 a talking wide from the purpoſe, or not to the matter in hand. 
ive ordinates; thus if the product of any abſciſſæ, AP = x mul- LI'FEROUS [alifer, Lat. of ala, a wing, and fero, to bear] bear- 
tiplied into the ſame quantity, p. be always * * to the ſquare of the ing or having wings. 
correſpondent ordinate, PM = y y, it is an algebraical curve. AxrirolxuEs Muſculi [in anatomy] muſcles in the form of a wing, 
ALczsrA'rCalLyY [of algebraical] in an algebraical manner. ariſing from the oſſa pterygoidea, as alſo the proceſs of the os cunei- 
ALceBra'1sT, a perſon ſkilled in the art of algebra. forme, and ending in the neck of the lower jaw. | 
A'Lcema [,, Gr.] pain, ſickneſs. ALIroRurs Proceſſus [in anatomy] the prominences, or knob. 
A'Lcenes [with aſtronomers] a fixed ſtar of the ſecond magnitude like bones of the os cuneiforme, from the forepart, and the fame with 
in the right fide of Perſeus, in longitude 57 degrees 17 minutes of 8, the pterygoides. , | LE . 
latitude 30 degrees 5 minutes, north. Arrak [alipned, Sax; ] allowed or permitted. 5 
A'rcHER, a city on the north weſt coaſt of the iſland of Sardinia, a ALrcERous [aliger, Lat. of ala, a wing, and gero, to carry] bear- 


biſhopric, fubje& to the king of Sardinia. Lat. 41 30 N Long. ing, carrying, or having wings. 


8 4o' E. To ALroc [of a and fx. N. C. for to lay} to allay, to abate, 


Aro [algidus, Lat.] cold, chile. : | 8 85 to quell. A word even antique in Spencer's time, and now quite for- 
ALer'vrry, or A“LOIDNESS [ algiditas, Lat.] coldneſs, chilneſs. gotten. 1t hall aligge this bitter blaſt, 
Arer'zERs, a kingdom of Africa, ſituated between 3o and 37 degrees And flake the winter ſorrow. S 


| pencer. 
of north latitude, and between 1 degree weſt and nine degrees eaft lon- To ALrenr [aliean, Sax. aflichten, Du.] 1. To get off the back 


gitude. It is bounded by the Mediterranean on the north, by the of an horſe, 2. To ſettle upon, as a bird. The word generally implies 


kingdom of Tunis on the eaſt, by mount Atlas on the ſouth, and by reſting or ſtopping. 3. To fall upon; denoting ſomething falling or 
the river Mulvia, which ſeparates it from the empire of Morocco, on thrown ; as, Storms of ſtenes on our helms alight. Dryden. | 
the weft; extending 600 miles along the Barbary coaſt. The Turks, ALxapa'r1 [from al-hadar, Arab. the decree} a ſect among the 
who are maſters of this kingdom, are but few in number, in compariſon Mahometans, who deny the doctrine of abſolute decrees. They are 


of the Moors, or natives, who have no ſhare in the government. The aſſerters of freewill; hold that man is veſted with a ſufficient 


Arabs, who live in tents, are diſtin& from either. The dey of Algie to do good or ill; is capable of metiting or demeriting, and be 
is an abſolute, tho” an elective monatch. He is choſen by the Turkiſh rewarded or puniſhed accordingly. Abalpharag. Hift. Dynaft. 


ſoldiers only, and is frequently depoſed, or even put to death by them. AL1'xe [from /ike, gelych, Du: O. and L. Ger. gleich, H. Ger.] 


The greateſt commerce of the Algerines conſiſts in the merchandize with reſemblance, the ſame form, or in the like manner, without any 
which they obtain by the pyratical plunder of the Chriſtians over the difference. | | 
whole Mediterranean, and part of the ocean. Their corſairs are con- A'Lima [of à priv. and e, Gr. hunger] medicines which either 


tinvally hringing in prizes, with great numbers of Chriſtian ſlaves. prevent or aſſuage h 


 Aver'ric [algificys, of algor, Lat.] making chilly, or cold.  A'tmmznTt [Fr. alimento, It. and Sp. of alimentum, Lat.] food; 
Arcor [in — a fixed ſtar of the ſecond magnitude in the whatſoever is proper to nouriſh or ſupply the decays of nature; or to 
conſtellation of Perſeus, in longitude 51 degrees 37 minutes, latitude recruit a human body ; nouriſhment. 
22 degrees 22 minutes, north, of 8; called alſo Meduſa's head. ALiugzwr [ina medicinal ſenſe] all that which may be diffolv'd by 
Arcon, great cold, or chilnefs. Lat. the ferment or natural heat or the ſtomach, and converted into the 
A'LcorisM [with — the practical o ions in the juice called chy/e; to repair the continual waſting of the parts of the 
ſeveral pary of ſpecious arithmetic; alſo the practice of common arith- body: 
metic, by ten numerical figures. | ue'nTaL, See Alz Nranr. | | 
A'Lecorrram [with mathematicians) the art of reckoning or com- AutwenTtains Dent [with anatomiſts] the güllet, ftomach, and 
puting by numbers, and contains the five principal parts of arithmetic, bowels, which make but one continued duct or canal. ' * 
Viz, numeration, addition, ſubtraction, multiplication, and diviſion ; ALIMENTA'RINESS [of alimentarins, 2 nouriſhing quality. 
the ſame is called iogtſfica vumeralis. Aumut'xTARY, or ALIME'NTAL {from a/iment] pertaining to nou- 
ALco'ss [algoſus, Lat.] full of ſea weeds or reets, called alga. riſhment, having a nouriſhing power or quality. Fj 5 
Ai v IL, a ſerjeant or officer in Spain, who arreſts perions, and ALIMENT a'TiON [aliment] the power of nouriſhing, the quality of 
dxecutes the orders of the magiſtrate. yielding aliment. A wn uſed by Bacon, w 
: J* 
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ALL 


AlinkxraRY Du# [in anatomy] that part of the body through 
Which the food paſſes, from its reception into the mouth to its exit at 
the anus, Is, the gula, ſtomach, and inteſtines. Alſo it is ſome- 
times uſed for the thoracic duct. | 

A'LiMony [alimonia, Lat.] maintenance, ſuſtenance. | 

ALtmony [in law] that portion or allowance, which may be ſued 
for by a married woman upon any occaſional ſeparation from her huſ- 
band, when ſhe is not charged with adultery or * rpg | : 

ALimo'xiovs [from alimony] that which affords aliment. A word 
very little uſed, except by Harvey, on conſumptions. 

t1o'T1CA, altering medicines. _ | | 

A't1yzps [alipes, Lat. of ales, a bird, and pes, a foot] nimble, 
| ſwift of foot. $125, 

Al rTERT [alipterium, Lat. of aMun]ngo, Gr.] a place belonging 
to, or an apartment in baths, where perſons were anointed. 

A'L1QuaxT PART [aliquantus, Lat. in arithmetic] is part of a 
number, which however repeated, will never make up the number 


exactly, but is either over or under it, as 2 is an aliquant of 7, thrice 2 


being 6, four times 2 making 8. RAY 
A'L1QUoT PART [ aliquot, Lat. 1 a part which being ta- 
ken a certain number of times preciſely, makes up any number; ſo 3 
is an aliquot part of 9, for 3 times 3 make exactly . Sg ug 
AL1$a'NDERs, the herb lovage. See ALEXA NDERs, ; 
A'LIsn [from ale] being like ale, having the quality of ale. It is 
uſed by Mortimer in his huſbandry. | 
A'LITusE [alitura, Lat.] nouriſhment, or the reparation of the 
body by the addition of new, nutritious juices. 2 
Arirv'xeESY [aliturgeſia, Lat. of a M,“ ia, Gr. ] a franchile- 
ment, or exemption from any public office or charge. | 
Aun've [of a, and lyp, Sax. life] 1. Living, in the world ; not 
dead. 2. Figuratively, unabated, in full _— or force. 3. Full 
of eien viveciom. 4. In a popular ſenſe, it is uſed only to 
add an emphaſis, like the French du monde; as, the beſt man alive, 
that 1s, the beſt with an emphaſis. 
A'Lkxantsr [in chemiſtry] a word firſt uſed by Paracelſus, and 
adopted by his followers, to ſignify an univerſal diſſolvent or men- 
ſtruum, which, as ſome Themilts pretend, will diffolve all ſorts of 


mixed bodies into a liquor of its own ſubſtance, and yet preſerve the 


power of its ſeeds, and alſo its natural eſſential form intire. 
ALkxaxenci [in botany] the fruit of one of the night-ſhades; the 
winter-cherry, the berries whereof are of uſe againſt obſtructions of 
the liver, the ſtone, and divers diſeaſes of the kidney and bladder. 
The plant bears a near reſemblance to ſolanum or nightſhade, whence 
it is frequently called in Latin by that name, with the epithet of - 


rium, Chambers, 


ALKALE'SCENT [of alkali] that which has a tendency to the nature 
of an alkali. | | | | 
A'LKaii {fo called from the Arabic particle al, and 
herb, called otherwiſe /a/t-wort or g/aſs-wort, which is a kind of ſea- 
blite, and one of the principal ingredients in making glaſs, and affords 
a great quantity of that kind of ſalt, which is oppoſed- to acids. But 
_ Golius, 4a/i ſigniſies the afes from ſalicornia, and the like burnt 
ants. | 
: ALKAL1, in the modern extenſive ſenſe, is any ſubſtance, which be- 
ing mixed with an acid, an ebullition, and efferveſcence enſues, 
 ALKaL1 Salts, are only acids concentrated in little molecules of 
earth, and united with certain particles of oil by the means of fire. 
Fixed ALKALIES [with chemiſts] are made by burning a plant, as 
kali, &c. and having made a lixivium, or lee, of the aſhes, filtrating 
that lee, and evaporating the moiſtute of it by a gentle heat, ſo that 
the fixed ſalt may be leſt at the bottom of the veſſel. This white ſalt, 
they called ſal kali, or alkali. It is corroſive, producing putrefaction 
in animal ſubſtances, to which it is applied. F x 51 55, This fixed 
ſalt being rendered very porous by the fire having paſſed ſo often thro' 
it in its calcination, and probably by fixing there ſome of its eſſential 
ſalt ; and becauſe that many of the fiery particles do alſo ſtick in thoſe 
pores, when any acid liquor is mingled with it, cauſes a very great 
ebullition or efferveſcence. | 


Volatile Atrxaiigs [in chemiſtry] are the volatile ſalts of vegeta- 


bles, which are ſo called, becauſe they will ferinent with acids. 
A'LxALINE [of alkali] that which has the ex of an alkali. 
To Ak ALTZZATE [of alkali] to change a body 
mix alkalies with it. | | 
Ak ALIZATE, impregnated with an alkali, having the qualities of 
an alkah. 1 


ArxALIZ ATE Boilies [with chemiſts] are ſuch as have their pores 


naturally ſo formed, in ſuch a proportion, that they are fit to be 
pierced and put into a violent motion, by the points of an acid poured 
upon them. | | 

ALKALIZATE Spirits of Wine [with chemiſts] a very pure ſpirit, 
that will burn all away, and even fire gun-powder. | 
. eee [with chemiſts] act of reducing or turning into an 
alkali. 

A'LKaneT [anchuſa, Lat. with botaniſts] Spaniſh bugloſs. It is a 
Flant, hath a red root, brought from the ſouthern parts of France, 
and is uſed in medicine: it will grow in any foil ; and muſt be ſown 
in March. Millar. | 
| ALKEKE NG1. See ALKAKENGI. 

ALKkE'RMEs of al, the Arabic particle, and hermes, certain red or 
_ ſcarlet inſects,] a confection ſold by apothecaries, whereof the kermes 
are the baſis ; the other ingredients are, pippin-cyder, roſe-water, 
ſugar, ambergris, muſk, cinnamon, aloes wood, pearl and leaf gold; 
but the fweets are uſually omitted. It is chiefly made at Montpelier, 
which ſupplies moſt part of Europe therewith; the kermes which gives 
the denomination, being no where found ſo plentifully as there. | 

ALL adj. [al, all, gal, ealle, alle, Sax. all, Dan. Su. and Du. alle, 
alles, Ger. allai, Goth. /, Welch, o., Gr.] 1. The whole number, 
every one. 2. The whole quantity, every part. 3. The whole du- 
ration of time; as, all the day. 4. The whole extent of any place; 
as, through 2 London. _ 150 925 
. All, adv. [See adi. ] 1. Completely, quite: Balm ſpall all bedew 
the roots. Dryden. 2. Wholly, altogether ; Kings are all for preſent 
monc). Dryden. 3. Only, without admitting any thing elle ; as 


— 


\ 


4. an, a truly Teutonic ſenſe, but now obſolete: 


all. ſurrounding; in other caſes an adverb, as, all. accompliſhed, or 


to mankind. 


bali) an 


to an alkali, or to 


ALL 


| Sure I hall never marry like my fafler | 1 
To love my father all. Shakeſpeare 


o you not think the accompliſhment 4 it 
Sufficient work for one man's ſimple head 
All were it as the reſt but fimply writ. Spencer. T% 
5. Sometimes a word of emphaſis, nearly the ſame with juſt ; as, 
A ſhepherd's ſiuain, ſay, did thee bring 
All as his ftraying flock he fed. Spencer. FONT 
ALL, ſubſt. [See ALL adj. and adv.] 1. The whole; oppoſed to 
part, or nothing : | as, our all is at fake. Addiſon. 2. Every thing 
as, all the better, Shakeſpeare. 5p 
ALL, is much uſed in compoſition, but in moſt inſtances it is mere- 
ly arbitrary; as, a/l-commanding, a//-compoſing, &c. Sometimes 
x© words compounded with it are fixed and clajlical, as, almighty. - 
When it is connected with a participle, it ſeems to be a noun, as, 


completely accompliſhed, | 

ALL [in names proper or common] ſeems to be derived from eald, 
Sax. old (I) — to the cuſtom of the Normans, being liquidated 
into « makes au, as auburn, anciently written aldbyrn, and alding- 
ton, avnton. | 
In the grave ALL are alike. Lat. equa tellus pauperi regnumgue pueris 
Horat. And therefore, as we are all to be reduced to the ſame ſlate in 
ſo ſhort a time, what a folly it is for us to puff ourſelves up with pride 
and vanity, on account of any ſuperiority in this world, either of 
body, mind, or eſtate ; when we do not know but the very next mo- 
ment may, and a very ſhort time will, put us upon a level with thoſe, 
who, for their inferiority, we eſteem the molt mean and deſpicable. 

alhat All ſay is as good as ſealen; that is, as good as confirmed, 
and may be reaſonably ſuppoſed to be true. 85 

ALL [ot us] cannot do ALL (or every thing.) L. non omnes * 
omnes. H. Ger. gin jeder kan nicht alles. We ought not therefore to 
deſpiſe or think meanly of thoſe who may not be maſters juſt of the 
ſame {kill and knowledge we ourſelves are, when perhaps they have 
ſome qualifications ſuperior to our own, or at leaſt that are of ſome uſe 


ALLan Arab. [from alaha, to adore] the name by which all 


the profeſſors of mahometiſm call God. It is the ſame with the He- 


brew eloah, which fignifies God. | 
ALLABORA'TION, act of labapring ſtrenuouſly, Lat. 
ALLAa'BORATENESsS, ſtate of being well wrought. 6 | 
3 aa [allatratum, ſap. of allatro,' Lat.] to bark at os 
againſt. | 
* [allaudabilis, Lat.] praiſe-worthy. 
ALL coop, the herb mercury, or good-henry. | 
ALL skb, a plant ſo called, from its abounding with ſeed. _ 
 ALLaNnTo'ts, or ALLANTOrbtes [of dae, a ſawſage, and 
5408, form, Gr.] with anatomiſts, one of the coats belonging to a 
child in the womb, which is placed between the amnion and the cho- 
rion, and receives the urine coming from the bladder, by the navel 
and urachus, the ſame that in many brutes is called farciminalis tunica, 
becauſe of its being in the ſhape of a gut- pudding; but it is round in 
men and ſome brutes. | = 
A'LLar [botany] the alder-tree, Lat. | 
ALLa'y — Fr.] 1. A mixture of baſer metals with gold or filvsx 
in coins to harden them, that they may wear leſs. Gold is allayed with 
ſilver and copper, two carats to a pound troy ; filyer with copper 
only, of which eighteen pennyweights is mixed with a pound. Cowel 
thinks the allay is added to countervail the charge of coining ; which 
might have been done only by making the coin leſs. 2. Any thin 
which being added abates the predominant qualities of that with which 
it is mixed, in the ſame manner as the admixture of baſer metals al- 
lays the qualities of the firſt maſs : as, dark colours ſuffer @ ſenfible allay 
by little ſcattering light. Sir Iſaac Newton. 3. Allay being taken 
foo baſer metals, commonly implies ſomething worſe than that with 
which it is mixed. The joy hath no allay of jealouſy. Roſcommon. 
'FoALLa'v [ allozer, O. Fr. to mix one metal with another, in order to 
coinage. It is therefore derived by ſome from à la loi, according to 
law, the quantity of metals being mixed according to law; by others 
from allier, to unite, perhaps from allocare, to put together] 1. To 
mix metals with a baſer fort; in this ſenſe moſt authors preſerve the 
original French orthography, and write alloy. 2. To aſſwage or eaſe; 
to fellen pain or grief, to pacify, to repreſs ; the word in this ſenſe 
ſeems not to be derived from the French allayer, but to be the Engliſh 
word Jay, with @ before it, according to the old form. 3. To join any 
thing to another, ſo as to abate its predominant qualities. Allay zhe 
burning quality of the fell poiſon. Shakeſpeare. 5 5 
To ALLay a Pheaſant [in 22 is to cut it up. | 
ALLA'YER [from allay] that which has the power or quality of al- 
aying. | | | 
99 [from allay] that which has the power of allaying or 
abating the force of a thing. A word uſed by Shakeſpeare. 
ALLECTA“TIOx, an alluring. Lat. | 
ALLE'cTive [alle&ivus, Lat.] of an alluring, inticing, engaging, or 
charming quality. | 
ALLEGa'T10N, or ALLEGE'MENT [Fr. allegagione, It. alegacion, Sp. 
of allegatio, Lat.] 1. Affirmation, declaration. 2. The thing alledged. 
. An alledging, as a plea ar excuſe : the quoting the authority of a 
heals Sc. to make good any point or aſſertion. _ | 
To ALLE'pce, or ALLE'cs [alleguer, Fr. ow. Sp. It. allege, 
Lat.] 1. To affirm, to declare, to maintain, 2. 228 a thing 
for proof, to inſtance in, to quote, to plead as an excuſe. 
LLE'GLABLE [from allege) that may be alleged; a word in 
Brown's vnlgar errors. 
ALLE'GER [from allege] he that * | 
ALLE'GIANCE [allegeance, ligeance, Fr.] the natural and ſworn obe- 
dience, which is due from ſubjeQs to their king or ſovereign 
rince. ö oy N 
4 Ai. LE "GIANT, conformable to N or the duty of allegiance ; a 
word in Shakeſpeare not now uſed. For your graces I render allegiant 
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feet, like the martlet or martinet. Others 
without beak or feet, ſo called, becauſe they have nothing perfect but 
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ALL 


| Altecta'ne [oldlaw] to excuſe; defend, or juſtify by courſe of law. 
ALLg'oro [with muficians] is uſed to fignify that the muſic ought 


to be performed in a briſk, lively, gay, and pleaſant manner; but yet 


without precipitation or hurry. It denotes one of the fix diſtinctions of 
time; and expreſſes the quickeſt motion of all, except preſſo. 
If it is preceded by poco, it weakens the ſtrength of its ſignification, 
intimating that the mufick muſt not be performed quite fo briſkly and 
gayly, as allegro would require, if it ſtood alone. | f 
if allegro is preceded by the word piu, it adds to the ſtrength of its 
ſignification, requiring that the muſic be performed briſkgr and gayer 
than allegro ſtanding alone requires. | | 
ALLEGRO ALLEGRO [with maſters of muſic] ſignifies much the fame 
as Piu ALLEGro. | 
ALLEGRO, ma non preſto [with muſicians] ſignifies briſk, lively, 
gay, but yet not too quick. | rage: 
ALLEGO'RICK, or ALLEGO'RICAL Lore, Fr. allegorico, It. 
and Sp. of allegoricus, Lat. of aMnyopin®, — pertaining to, or 
, myſtical, oppoſed 
to real. | 255 
 ALLEGO'RICALLY, in an allegorical manner. | 
ALLEGO'RICALNESs [of allegorical] having an allegorical quality. 
ALLEGORYT'ZE [allegoriſer, Fr. allegorizzare, It. allegorizar, Sp. of 


dogg, Gr.] 1. To make uſe of allegories in ſpeech. 2. To ex- 
plain paſſages, according to the allegorical ſenſe, and not the literal. 


A'lL.EGORY [allegorie, Fr. allegoria, Sp. allegoria, Tt. and Lat. 


eaMvmryoein, of c., another, and ev, to ſpeak, Gr.] a figura- 
tive diſcourſe, in which ſomething elſe is meant than what the words 
literally taken expreſs. It is a continued metaphor, in which words 


there is ſomething couched, different from the literal ſenſe, and the 
figurative manner of ſpeech is carried on through the whole diſcourſe ; 


or it may be defined to be a ſeries or continuation of metaphors, as that 


allegory in Horace, Lib. 1. Ode 14. 


O navis referent in mare te novi fluctus, &c. 


Where by the ſhip, is meant the common · wealth; by the waves, the 
civil war; by the port, peace and concord; by the oars, ſoldiers; by 


the mariners, magiſtrates, &c. | - 
ALLELU Jan 711791, Heb. 7. e. praiſe je the Lord. A word of ſpi- 

ritual exaltation uſed in hymns. | C 
ALLELUJAH, the herb wood ſorrel, or French ſorrel. | 
ALLEeMan'da [in my a certain air or tune, where the meaſure is 

good, and the movement flow. | | 

© Autema'nDe, or ALmain [with muſicians] a ſort of grave, ſolemn 


| muſic, whoſe meaſure is full and moving. 


A'LLEMANDS, Germans. : 
A'LLENDROF, a little city in the langravate of Heſſe-Caſſel in Ger- 
many, ſituated on the river Weſer. Latitude 519 3o'N. Longitude 
102 OE. | 


ALLER, a river which runs 8 duchy of Lunenberg, and 
falls into the Weſer a little below Ver \ - 


en. 


ALLER [ Ger. alden, Sax. of all] added to the ſuperlative degree, to 


encreaſe or enhance it, as allerbeſte, the beſt of all, or very beſt; alle⸗ 


zerft, the firſt of all, or very firſt, &c. a word uſed (in ancient writers) 
to expreſs the ſuperlative degree. | 


ALLER SANs Jour [law phraſe] 7. e. to go without a day; it ſigni- 


fies to be finally diſmiſſed the court, another day of appearance not 
being appointed. : | 
ALLE'Rions [in heraldry] are ſmall birds 3 without beak or 


ay, they are like eagles 


the wings; that they differ from martlets, in that their wings are ex- 
and the martlets are cloſe; and alſo that the martlets are not 
repreſented facing as the allerions are. | | 

ALttv. See ALLop1ar. | ITE 


ALLEVIAa'RE [in old rec.] to levy, or pay an accuſtomed fine, &c. 


To Artt'viate [aliviar, Sp. alleviare, It. allero, Lat.] 1. To 
lighten, to allay or aſſwage, to leſſen pain or grief. 2. To extenuate, 
to ſoften ; as the fault was greatly alleviated by the excuſe. 
 ALLevia'rron [| Fr. alleviazione, It. of alle vatio, Lat.] 1. Act of al- 
laying, or extenuating. 2. That which eaſes pain, or exten uates a 
fault, 3. Eaſe, refreſhment, comfort. 
ALTE [allle, a walk, of aller, Fr. to go] a narrow lane, a paſ- 
ſage in a town which is not ſo wide as a ftreet. A 
ALLEY, [in a garden] a ſtrait parallel walk, bordered or bounded 
on each hand with trees, ſhrubs or other low plants, as box, &-. 
ſome diſtinguiſh an alley from a path, in that an alley muſt be wide 
enough for two perſons to walk a- breaſt. | 25 
 ALLey, in a compartment] is an alley which ſeparates the ſquares 
of a parterre. X | | 
Counter ALLEY, a little alley by the fide of a great on 
A Diagonal ALL E , is one that cuts a ſquare, parterre, thicket, &c. 
from angle to angle. | 
Front AlLey, is one which runs ſtrait from the front of a build- 
ing. | ; 1 ; 
ALLEY: [in perſpective] is that which is larger at the entrance than 
at the iſſue, in order to make the length appear greater. | 
| Tranverſe Al. LE V, an alley which cuts a front alley at right angles. 
An ALLEY in ziczac, an alley which has too great a deſcent, and by 
reaſon of that is liable to be injured by floods; to prevent the ill effects 
of which, it has uſually platbands of turf running acroſs it from ſpace 
to ſpace, which are of ſervice to keep up the gravel : alſo an alley in a 
labyrinth or wilderneſs is ſo called, which is formed by ſeveral returns 
2 angles, in order to render it more ſolitary and obſcure, and conceal 
Hue. | . 3 | 
Arr-Fouxs, a game at cards, played by two: it is ſo named from 
the four particulars, viz. bud * — with Jack of trumps, and 
g ings, when joined in the hand of either 
the parties, are ſaid to make All-Fours. | 
AtL Hail [from a/l and hail, for health) all health: It is not a 
compound, tho generally taken for ſuch. 


# 


genere [ell and ballow, to make holy] the time about All- 


ay ; as farewe/ Allhallown ſummer. Shakeſpeare. 
ALLHALLOWTIDB, the term near All-ſaints, or the firſt of No- 


«vt 4 


blood by its clean 


441 
Art EA ¶ Panax, Lat.] A plant which is a ſpecies of rwort of 


woundwort. 2 ; | 
| AtL-$a1xTs-DAY, the day on which there is a 2 commemo- 
ration of all the ſaints: it is the firſt day of November. £3 


ALL-$0ULs-DaY, the day on which ſupplications are made for all 
fouls by the church of Rome: it is the ſecond day of November. 
 AlLYavce [Fr. alleanza, It. alianza Sp! alliante, of allier; Fr. of 
alligo, Lat. to tie or unite together] 1. State of connection with an- 
other by confederacy, a league. 2. An union or joining of families 
together by marriage; of kingdoms, &c. by leagues. 3. Kindred by 
marriage. 4. Relation by any form of kindred. | | 

| For my father" ſake, 
In honour of a true n vr 
| And for alliance ſake, declare ths tauſe 
My father T his head. Shakefpeare: 
5. The * allied to each other. 
| would not boaſt the greatneſs of my father, | 
But point out . Agence to Z Aalen. * 5 

ALL LIA “RIA [with anatomiſts] an herb whoſe taſte is like chat of 
garlick; called ſauce alone, or jack by the hedge, ramſons. Lat. 

ALLIED [allie, Fr.] matched, united, alſo joined by league. 

ALLI'ClEnCY [of alliceo, Lat. to entice] 1. Enticing quality, allur- 
ingneſs. 2. The power of 1 a thing; magnetiſm. The feigned 
central alliciency is but a word. Glanville ſcepſit ſcientifica. 

A'LL1ER, a river in France, which has its riſe in Languedoc, wa- 
ters part of Auvergne and Bourbonnois, and falls into the Loire, a little 
below Nevers. | | 

A'LLERTON [North] a town in the North Riding of Yorkfhire, 

ſituated on the rivet Wiſke. It has a good market on Wedneſday for 
cattle, corn, &c. and {ends two members to parliament. 
To A'rricarte [alligo, Lat. from ad, to, and /igo, to bind] to bind 
or tye together. 7 # 
* Arin'ts [alliez, Fr. aliddos, Sp.] princes, &c. who have entered 
into an alliance or league, for mutual defence and preſervation. | 

ALLtica'Tion [from alligate] 1. The act of tying things together. 


2. The ſtate of being tied togzther. 
_ Artica'TiOn [arithmetic| a rule for reſolving queſtions relating to 
the mixture of drugs, ſimples, metals, or merchandizes of unequal 


prices, one with another, ſo as to diſcover how much muſt be taken, 
according to the tenor of the queſtion. 


It takes its name from the numbers being tyed together by circular 


lines or braces ; it is of two. kinds. = 
ALLIOA“Tiox alternate, is when the ſeveral rates or prices of diverſe 

ſimples being given, ſuch quantities of them are found out, as are ne- 

ceſlary to make ſuch a mixture, as may make a certain rate pro- 


poſed. 


ALL16a'T1oN medial, is when the ſeveral quantities and rates being 
8 divers ſimples, the mean rate is found out of the mixture 
o made. | : oh 5 

ALL1GATOR, a kind of a Weſt-Indian and African crocodile; an 
amphibious creature, living both on land and water; they grow as 
long as they live, and ſome are eighteen feet in length, and propor- 
tionably large, they have a muſky ſmell, ſo ſtrong, that the air is 
ſcented for an hundred paces round them, and alſo the water they 
lie in. Notwithſtanding the difference which naturaliſts put between 
theſe crocodies, that one moyes the upper; and the other the lower 
jaw, this is now known to be chimerical, the lower jaw being equally 
moved by both, | | | 
ALttica'rure [alligatura, Lat.) a ligature or link, by which 


things are tied together, a | | 
_ Arrrrera'Tion [with rhetoricians] a repeating or playing on the 
ſame letter. be | f 
ALLrorn [in navigation] a ſtar in the tail of urſa major, of much 
uſe to navigators in finding out the latitude, the height of the 
le, &c. | | d 
e [in pharmacy] thoſe medicines which by fermentation 
and cleanſing purify and alter the blood. , als: 
ArLLio'TICuM {in cy] a medicine that alters and purifies the 
ing quality. | 
ALL1'S10N eme 2 ſup. of allido, of ad, to, and das, to 
hurt] the act of daſhing, or firikin ing one thing againſt another. 
AlLiun [with botaniſts) garlick. See GarLick. | 
To ALLo'o [this word is generally ſpoke halloo, and is uſed to dogs, 
when they are incited to the chaſe or battle; it is commonly i 
to come from the French allons ; perhaps from all lo, look all, - 
ing the object] To ſet on a dog by crying halloo. A 
ALLoca'Tion [Fr. allogacione, It. of alloco, Lat.] t. Act of plac- 
ing or adding to. / 2. The admiſſion of an article in reckoning, and 
addition of it to the account. . 


'* ArLLocaT1on [lin the exchequer] the admitting or allowing an ar- 
ticle in an account, 


and paſling it as ſuch. 
ALLoca'Tione facienda [at the exchequer] a writ directed to the 


lord treaſurer and barons, upon ſome complaint made by an accomp- 
tant, requiring them to allow him ſuch fums of money as by virtue of 
his office he has reaſonably and lawfully diſburſed. e 
C Fant. eg Lat. of ad, to, and loguor, to ſpeak} 
1. The act of ſpeaking to. 2. An oration or ſpeech made by a gene- 
ral to his ſoldiers, to encourage them to ſight, and to dehort them 
from ſedition. X 
ALLo'diat, or ALLOEDIAN [alledia', Fr. of allodialis, Lat.] that 
which is free, or for which no rents or ſervices are due; as allodial 
lands are free lands, not feudal. There are no allodial lands in Eng- 
land, all being held either mediately or immediately of the crown. 
ALLo'pium [in civil law} a free-hold, every man's on land or 
eſtate that he potſeſſes, merely in his own right, not yielding any ſer- 
vices to another, and is oppoſed to feodum or fee. Ae 
ALtoz'TuzTa [with grammarians] a figure that varies from tho 
common rules of ſyntax ; as pars abitre. Y 3 
 ALto'ncs [in fencing] a thraſt or paſs at the enemy with a rapier; 
it is ſo called from the lengthening of the ſpace taken up by the 


fencer. 8 
ALLo'payLus [Ah of ax; another, and pon, tribe, Gr.] 
one of another tribe or kindred ; alſo an alien or Rranger. 7 | 
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ALL 


« A',.Loquy. [alleguium, Lat. of ad, to, and loguor, to ſpeak] the act 

vf talking with another. ; e cet 

To ALLo'r. [of hole, Sax. lot, Du. O. and L. Ger. lolz, H. Ger.] 
C KM 


- 1: To diftribute or ſhare by lot. 2. To appoint or aſſign. 3. T 


nt. : To arcel out to each his ſhare; | 
TE of r merchandize] is when the cargo of 2 
ſhip is divided into ſe parcels, in order to be bought by ſeveral 


. perſons, and their names being written on ſo many pieces of paper, 


are by an indifferent perſon applied to their different lots or parcels, 
ſo that every man has that parcel of goods which anſwers to the lot 
with his name affixed to it. 3 CL 
 Arto'rment [of hole, Sax.] that which s allotted, the ſhare 
or portion granted to any one, 3 
ALLo'TTERY. [from allot]. that ſhare which is granted to any in a 
diſtrbution. Give me the poor allottery my father left me by teſta. 
ment. Shakeſpeare. | 


To ALLo'w [alloxer, Fr. alypan or allepan, Sax. of a/laudo, Lat. 


8 


of ad, to, and laudo, to commend] 1. To 7 e to 8 or 
oppoſe any poſition. 2. To permit, grant licenſe to. 3. To grant 
N R thing. 4. To give a ſanction io, to authorize. 


There is no ſlander in an allow'd fool. Shakeſpeare. 5. To give to, to 


pay to. We no tears allow | 
| To him that gave us peace. OS. 

6. To appoint for, or ſet out aſide for a certain uſe ; as, he allowed 

his ſon the third part of his income. 7. To make abatement or pro- 


viſion, or to ſettle wy thing with ſome conceſſions or cautions, re- 
E. : 


lating to ſomething el 
 Auto'waBLE {of allow] 1. That may be allowed or granted, 
without contradiction. 2, That may be licenſed, lawful, not forbid- 
den. | | 
:; ALto'waBLENEss {of allow] quality of being allowable, lawful 
neſs. . 
» ALLo'wanxce [of allow] 1. The act of allowing or admitting. 
2. Sanction, licence. 3. Freedom from reſtraint, permiſſion. 4. 
Portion, maintenance, or ſettled rate; as, his a/lowance was a con- 
tinual alloavance given him, a daily rate. 11 Kings. 5. Abatement 
from the ftrift rigour of any law or demand; as it requires the ſame 
grains of allowance. 6. Eſtabliſhed character, reputation. He's of 
bas: expert and approv'd allowance. Shakeſpeare. 


LLO'Y, or ALLA'Y [ alloy, Fr. 1. A certain quantity or propor- | 


tion of ſome baſer metal mixed with a finer or purer. Thus the quan- 
tity of copper or filver that is mixed with gold, to make it of a due 
hardneſs for coining, is called the alloy of it; and if metal have more 
of this than it ought to have, it is ſaid to be of a greater or coarſer 
alloy. 2. Abatement, diminution. See ALLay. 

To ALLoy [alloyer, Fr.] to mix a baſer metal with a finer or purer. 


See to ALLAY. | | ; : 
ALLuBg'scexcy [ allubeſcentia, Lat.] a willingneſs ; alſo content. 


To ALLvuve [alludir, Sp. and; It. of alludo, Lat. of ad, to, and 
ludo, to play] to point at a thing that has ſome reſemblance, or reſpect 
to ſome other matter; without the direct mention of it, to hint at. It is 
uſed of perſons as well as things. This paſſage alludes to the miniſter, 


and chat to his faults. It has the particle 46 annexed. 


A'LLuM [alumen, Lat.] See ALUM. | "Fo 
Saccharine ALLUM, a compoſition of alum, roſe-water, and whites 
of eggs boiled to the conſiſtence of a paſte. | 

Plumoſe Al Luu, a fort of faline, mineral ſtone, moſt commonly 
white, inclining to green, which riſes in threads and fibres, reſem- 
bling a feather. | 7 | 
Plamoſe ALLum, is, alfo, a name given by ſome chemiſts, to a 
kind of ſublimate of mercury, invented by Baſil Valentine, whoſe 
name it alſo bears. OD 

To ALLu'minate [of allamer, Fr. to enlighten] to give grace, 
light and beauty to the letters or figures painted on paper or parch- 
ment. 


ALLu'Minor, one who paints and gilds letters, &c, on paper, 


parchment, &c. | 

To Aiiu'ke [leurrer, Fr. horen, Du. belænen, Sax. ] to entice to 

any thing whether good or bad, to bring or draw by enticement. 
ALLURE, ub. from the verb] ſomething ſet up to draw birds or 

other things to it. For this we now write lure The rather to train 

them to his allure, he told them they were over-topped and trodden 

down. . Hayward, ; 


- AuLv'REMENT [from allure} 1. That which entices or allures, 2. 


Incitement to pleaſure. | , 
ALlLu'rtr [from allure} one that allures or entices. 
 AuLv'rincLY [from allure} in an enticing manner. 
ticingneſs. | 
_ ALLU'sr0N 4 allufrone, It. allufrin, Sp. of alluſio, Lat. of allu- 
Jum, ſup. of alludo, ad, to, and ludo, to play} a hint, an implication, 
or that which is ſpoken with regard to ſomething ſuppoſed to be already 
known, which is therefore not expreſſed. It has the particle 70. 
AlLusion [in rhetoric] a ſpeaking a thing with reference to ano- 
ther. Thus an alluſion RES to a cuſtom, hiſtory, &c. when any 
thing is en or written that has relation to it. 
- ALLv'srvs [alluſum, Lat, ſup. of allud'] that which hints at ſome- 
thing not fully expreſſed, figurative. | 2) 
__ ArtvsveLyY [from alluſive] in the manner of an allufion. 
- ALLU'SIVENEss [from at/afive] the quality of having an alluſion to. 
 ALiLv'via, little iſlets thrown up by the violence of the ſtream, _ 
 AlLv'vion [alluvio, Lat. of ad, to, and ius, to waſh} 1. The act 
of carrying any thing to ſomething. elſe, by the motion of the water. 
2. The thing itſelf fo carried. The civil law gives the owner of land 
a right to that increaſe which ariſes from alluvion, which is defined an 
inſenſible increment 1 by the water. 
_ . ALLuvion [inthe civil law] an acceſſion or accretion along the ſea- 
ſhore, or the banks of large rivers, by tempefts or mundations. 
Arv'vrous [allaviny on} that which has been carried by water, 
and lodged upon ſomething elſe, _ , Ss 
To ALt'y [allier, Fr.] 1. To join by kindred, intereſt, friendſhip, 


 ALLv'rincxtss [of alluring] incitation by propoling pleaſure, en- 


ſemblance or any other way. Two lines I cannot excake ; they are in- 
deed remotely allied to Virgil's ſenſe. Dryden. 


or confederacy. - 2. To, make a relation between two things by re- 


- mann. - Some w 


ALM 


. (a/lie, Fr.] one united to another by marriage, friendſhip, 


federacy, or any other means of connection, 9 8 44 
A'LMA [anus of alendo, Lat. nouriſhing, &c.] nouxiſhing, foſter- 
1 ꝗ—— 5 ing, as alma mater Cantabrigia, the foſtering mother Cam- 
ridge. | | 


ALMACA'NTARS, or ALMUCA'NTARs [ with aſtronomers] circles of 
altitude parallel to the horizon, the common pole of which is) in the 
zenith. Arab. x to | | 
. ALMACA'RRON, a port town of Spain, in the province of Murcia, at 
the mouth of the river Guadalentin. Lat. 37 4o' N. Long. 10 15 W. 

ALMaca'nToR Staff, from al, the, and mocantarat, Krab. circles 
8 1 to the horizon, Ge/, [with mathematicians] an inſtrument of 

x or pear tree, with an arch of fifteen degrees, for taking obſerva- 
tions cf the ſun at his riſing or ſetting, to find the amplitude, and 
hereby the variation of the compaſs. 5 | 

ALMA'DE, an Indian boat made of one intire piece of timber, 

ALMaA'DE, a town in Spain, in the. province of Almancha, in the 
en fer of Caſtile, ſituated on the top of a mountain, where are the 
moſt ancient as well as the richeſt ſilver mines in Europe. | | 

ALmace'sT [of Ptolemy} an excellent treatiſe, being a collection of 
many obſervations and problems of the antients, relating both to 

eometry and aſtronomy ; and alſo another of Riccioli. Dherbelot 
ays it was a ſyſtem of the world, compoſed by Ptolemy, intitled in 
Greek Syntaxis Megifie, and thence called almageſt by the Arabians, 
who tranſlated it. _ | 

An ALima'm We Fr, or rather alle mann, Ger. g. 4. All 

ill have it to ſignify all forts of men, or a miſh-maſh 
of men of all nations, but I chute to prefer the former, as being ſyno- 
nymous to the other moſt general denomination of that ancient people, 
Garman (German) all man, or a whole, compleat, very man] a na- 
tive German, rae oh | < 

ALMain [in muſic] a ſort of air that moves in common time. 

ALMalNn Riwvets, a ſort of light armour, with ſleeves of mail, or iron 
plates rivetted with braces for defending the arms. + 5 

A'LMANACK [almanar, Fr. almanacco, It. almanaque, Sp. almamach, 
Su. It is derived by Verſtegan, of almon- ac or almonahr, Sax. g. 4. 
all moon heed ; by Scaliger of a/, Arab. and ww, a month, worexc:, 
Gr. the courſe of the months; others derive it of al, Arab. and mana, 
Arab. a definitive quantity and meaſure of a thing. Ge/. Others of 
al-maen-achte, 9. 4. an obſervation of all the months; others from a 
Teutonic original, a/, and maar, the moon, an account of every 
moon or month] an ephemeris, table or kalendar, containing the 
months, the days of the wgek, the faſts and feſtivals, the changes of 


the moon, Oc. | 


ALwanpi'xe [Fr. almandina, It.] a coarſe ſort of ruby, more 
coarſe and light than the oriental, the colour partaking more of the 
granate than the ruby. . | EE | 

ALmaNnza, a little town in the province of New Caſtile in Spain, 
50 miles north-weſt of Alicant, and 47 ſouth-weſt of Valencia. Here 
the confederate army, commanded-by the Earl of Galway, was de- 
feated by the combined armies of France and Spain, in 1708. Lat. 
399  N. Long. 1* 15' W. | _ 

ALma'r1a, the archives of a church. Std ts er 

 ALME'Da, a town in the province of Eſtremadura, in Portugal, 10 
miles ſouth of Liſbon, and on the oppoſite ſide of the river Tagus. 
Lat. 38 40 N. Long. 99 40 W. | 271 — 

ALME'DIA, a frontier town in the province of Tralos Montes in 
Portugal, 16 miles north-weſt of the city of Cividad Rodrigo. Lat. 
402 41' N. Long. 7% W. 


ALME HRAB, a niche in the Mahometan moſques, pointing towards 
the kebla, or temple of Mecea, to which they are obliged to bow in 


praying. 


ALve'xe fin commerce] a weight of two pounds, uſed to weigh 
ſaffron in ſeveral parts of the continent of the Eaſt Indies. 
ALME'RIA, a ſea- port town of Spain, in the kingdom of Granada, 
ſituated at the mouth of the river Almoria or Bolciduy. 5 
ALuRRIO“LA. See ALMONARIUM. 6 a2 
ALMi'caTiNEss [of almighty] omnipotence, all- powerfulneſs, one 
of the divine attributes. PL | : 
 Aiwi'cury [ot all and mihre, almihrig, Sax. alſzmachtig, Su. 
almacchtigh, Du. allmaechtig, Ger.] all-powerful, of unlimited 
power. And in the creed it anſwers to zarwroxparup in Greek, which 
ſignifies He that has the command over all. | 2 
A'MNnerR. See A'LMONER. TT TOR 
Ar uobA RI [a law term] lords of free manours, lords paramont. 
ALmoi's. See FRANK ALMOIN. © 51 aj A 
AlLMoNRx, or Au'wmkY, the office or lodgings of the almoner ; 
allo the place where alms are given. | ” apps 
ALMONA'RIUM, or ALuorY'Ecum [in old records] a ſafe or cup- 
board to ſet up broken victuals in to be diftributed to the poor. 
AtTMoxD 3 Fr. derived by Menage from amandala, a word 
in barbarous Latin; by others, from Allemond, a German, ſuppoſing 
that almonds came to France from Germany; amandel, Du. mandel, 
Ger. mandela, It. almendra, Sp. amendea, Port. amygdala, Lat.] the 
nut of the almond-tree, either ſweet or bitter. 8 1 
Aruo'xD Furnace, ALMAN Furnace, or ALMON Furnace {with re- 
fners] called alſo the ſweep, a furnace for ſeparating all ſorts of me- 
tals from cinders, pieces of melting pots, and other refuſe. 
A'Lwonp [in commerce] a meaſure by which the Portugueſe ſell 
their oil; twenty-ſix almonds make a pipe. Poſlethwayt's Did. 
ALwonp |} among lapidaries] a name given to two pieces of rock 
cryſtal, uſed in adorning branch candleſticks, c. 8 | 
ALMonD Tree, a pretty tall tree reſembling a peach-tree, one of 
the firſt trees that bloom; its flowers are pentapetalous, and ranged 
in the roſe manner; are very beautiful; of a purple red colour, and 
make a fine ſhew in a garden. Theſe trees grow — ently in Ger- 
many, France, and the neighbouring countries, alſo in eaſtern 
countries, eſpecially in the holy land near the river Jordan, and the 
Jordan almond; are eſteemed the beſt ; the piſtil of the flower becomes 
a fleſhy fruit, which contains a ſeed, which is the a/mend, and which 
drops out when he comes to maturity; it is of two ſorts, the ſweet 
ALwonps of the throat, or tonſili, called improperly, Almondi of 
the Ears, are a glandulous ſubſtance, placed on each fide the uvula, 
at the root of the tongue, reſembling two kernels ; theſe —_— the 
va 


5 . 5 


* 


eſt planet in a nativity. 


alſo uſed in poetry. 


5 FFs, A s & = 


AL 


 faliva or ſpittle from the brain, and diſperſe it to the tongue, 1s, 


throat, or gullet, to moiſten them, and make them ſlippery. Theſe 
being inflamed and ſwelled by a cold, Gc. ſtraighten the paſſage of 
the throat, and render it painful and difficult to ſwallow even the 
ſpittle. This is called a ſore throat, and by ſome the falling of the 
almonds of the ears. : ea vg 1; 
ALLMon ER, or A'LMNER [aumonier, Fr. aelmoeſfener, Du. almo- 
ſenherr, Ger. a maſter, or diſtributer of alms, elecmoſpnarius, Lat.] an 
ecclefiaftical officer of the king, c. whoſe office is to take care of 


V 


the diſtribution of alms to the poor, to viſit the fick, to receive all 


things given in alms; alſo forfeitures by miſ-adventurers, and the 


goods 0 ſelf-murtherers, &c. | | 

AL/monRY. or AUR [ auminiere, F 1 1. The officers of an al- 
monry. 2. The place where alms are diſtributed. 3. The place where 
almoner reſides. | | a} | 
Ar uo's r [al- mæyx, Sax.] moſt part of all. Skinzer, For the moſt 
or greateſt part, well 4 ** 3 
LMOST and hard by {ave many a lie. The latitude of the word 
almoſt occaſions its being often ſtrech' d to cover untruths. £ 
ALMOXARI'FARGO, an old duty paid upon the Britiſh woollen ma- 
nufactures in Old Spain: alſo a _ of 2 x Per cent. paid in Spaniſh 
America, upon the exportation of bull's hides in European veſſels. 
Poſtlethwayt's Dick. a VOY Bn 
Alus [ælmes, Sax. almoſa, Su. aelmoes, Du. atmoſen, Ger. 
exznuoovrrn, Gr.] that which is freely given by the rich to the poor. 

(Tnis ſubſtantive has no ſingular number.) | 

Giving Abus never Icflens the ſkock. : 


5 Sp. El dar limoſna nunce mingua la bolſa, The bleſſings of heaven, ſo 
poſitively promiſed in ſcripture to the charitable and compaſſionate 


man, and the viſible effect of them ſo often experienced, leave us no 
room to call the truth of this aphoriſm in queſtion. And indeed were 
it but the advantage this character gives a man in the eye of the 


world (though that ought to be the lat motive to Charity) it meets 
with a more than ſufficient reward. 5 


ALus-BASKET [of alms and baſket] a b 
fions are put to be given away. 3 | 
A'LMs-peep [from alms and deed] a deed of charity. | 
ALusrgon [almeppeoh, Sax.] alms-money, Peter-pence, anci- 
ently paid in England to Rome, by our Saxon anceſtors, on the firſt 
of Auguſt ; called alſo romefcot, romefeoh, and heorth-penny. = 

A'LMs-civer [of alms and giver] he that gives alms to the poor. 


A'L.Ms-HousE, an houſe built by a private perſon for the poor to 


live in, and moſt commonly endowed for their maintenance. 


A'LmsMan [of alm and man] a man who is ſupported by alms or 
charity. | 


A'LMSTAD, a town in Sweden, in the province of Smaland, four 


miles eaſt of Chriſtianſtad. 


ALmuca'nTars. See ALMACANTARS. . 

ALwv'cra [with aſtrologers] the planets facing one another in the 
zodiac. | | 
 A'LMUG-TREE, a fort of fine wood growing on mount Lebanon. A 
tree mentioned in ſcripture, and imported from Ophir. Of its wood 
were made muſical inftruments, and it was alſo uſed in rails or ſtair- 
caſes, By the wood al/mugim, or algumin, or ſimply gummim, taking 
al for a kind of particle, may be underſtood oily and gummy ſort of 
wood, and particularly the trees that produce gum ammoniac, or 
gum arabic, and is perhaps the ſame with the ſhittim wood men- 
tioned by Moſes, Calmet. „ N | 
— ALmMuNE'CaR, a port town of Granada, in Spain, ſituated on the 
Mediterranean, Lat. 36* 40 N. Long. 30 45” W 
_ Armv'ten [with ahes 


logers] the lord of a figure, or the ſtrong - 


/ 


 Arwv'Tivm [old records] a garment that covers the head and 
ſhoulders of a prieſt. > | 
A'LNAGaR, A'LNEGE, or AU'LNEGaAR [of alnage g. d. a meaſu- 
rer by the ell] a ſworn officer, whoſe buſineſs formerly was to inſpect 
the aſſize of woollen cloth, and to fix the ſeals appointed upon it for 
that purpoſe ; but there are now three officers belonging to the regu- 
lation of cloathing, who bear the diſtinct names of ſearcher, meaſurer, 
and aulnegar, all which were formerly compriſed in one perſon. 
A'LNAGE [aulnage, or aunage, Fr.] ell meaſure, or rather the mea- 
ſuring by the ell or yard. | 
_ ALNnEg'Tum [old records] a grove of alder-trees. 


A'.xev, a ſmall iſſand formed by the branches of the Severn, : 


near Gloceſter. It is alſo called the Eight. 

Axion [of all and night] there is a ſervice which they call 
alnigbt, which is a great cake of wax, with the wick in the midſt. Bacon. 

A'TNus, the alder-tree, a well known tree, having amentaceous 
flowers, and fruit of a ſquamoſe ſtructure, containing numerous com- 
preſſed ſeeds. 6 

A'LoE [in botany] a plant having a liliaceous flower, conſiſting of 
only one tubular leaf, bivided into ſix deep ſegments at the edge : its 


fruit is an oblong capſule, divided into three cells, and containing a 


number of angulated ſeeds. Plate I. Fig. 6. repreſents the whole plant. 
A'Logs [aon, my 1. The gum or juice of a tree growing in the 
mountains of Spain, but eſpecially in Egypt. 2. A precious wood 


uſed in the eaſt for perfumes, of which the beſt ſort is of higher price 


than 1 Savary. There are three ſorts of aloes; as, 
Caballine Al os, is ſo called, becauſe uſed by farriers on horſes ; it 


is the coarſer ſort, 


_ Hepatic ALoss, is ſo called from being of the colour of the liver. 
Succotrine Aroxs, is fo called from Sacotra, an iſland near Tran- 

quebar in Ethiopia. It is uſed to purge choler, and given thoſe who 

are troubled with the emrods. © 2 YL | 
Ares rie [of ahes] pertaining to, or conſiſting of aloes. 

£ _ Ticks [wich p — medicines compounnded chiefly of 


| ALo'er, adv. of alle and open, Sax. 9. 4. over or above all, of 
hffter, to lift up, Dan. left, Af, Lcclandilh. fo that ab? is Into the 
air] a term uſed by mariners for on high, or in the upper part. It is 
ALoer, prep, above. The great knit y. 3 
. | 2 the rig conan thick. Milton. 
oer neg. Y., Gr. the word] ſuch as denied that 
Jeſus Chriſt was the word, or logos of God, * 


in which provi- | 


ALS 


Ar6corroray [of Y,, unreaſonable, and 2% u, foot, Or! 
a diſproportionate nutriment, when one part of the body is nouriſli- 
ed more or leſs than the other. 5 

A'Locy LA, Gr.] unreaſonableneſ. 5 

Aro'xs, adj. [of al, all, and on, one, Six; alleente; Dan. atlend, 


Su. alleen, Du. and Ger. allein. H. Ger.] 14 By him or iff-!f, with- 


= another 2. Only, 3. Without any con pany, denoting ſo- 

Better be Axone, than in ill company, 
This proverb contains very wholeſome advice; fot ill company is not 
only very tedious and troubleſome while we partake of it, but often 
fatal in the conſequences, whereas a good man is nunguam minus folus 
quam cum ſolus. | ap 

Aron, adv. t. This word is ſeldom uſed but with the word ier, 
if even then it be an adverb, and implies ſometimes an ironical prohi- 
bition to help a man who is able to manage the affair himic!f, Fohn/on. 
2. Jo let alone, to forbear; as, let that alone; Pa 3 

ALo'nc [q. d. ad longum, Lat. or all long, Fr.] 1. F orwards; as, go 
or come along. In this ſenſe it is deri me allons, Fr. 2. At 
length; as, he lay 21 n g. | a ow K 
2 LING „ by the fide of. Where Ufens glides along the lowly lands. 

Aden. 

All Atoxe, throughout, from the beginning to the end; as, all 
along they were untoward. South. 5. In company, having the par- 
ticle with; as, he to England ſhall 24g with you. Shakeſpeare. 
6. * with is underſtood; as, take this along, for along 
With you. | | | | iy; e 5 
Aro xsr, a corruption, as it ſeems, from along, and has the 
ſame ſenſe. | | | END | | 
 ALoo'e [al, off, that is, quite of, with mariners] a word uſed at 
ſea, ſpeaking to the ſteerſman, as Feep your oof. 1. Generally at a 
ſmall diſtance, ſuch as is within view, with the particle from. 2. Ap- 


_ plied to perſons, it often inſinuates caution ; as, make them Rand 44 


at a Shakeſpeare. 3. It imports cunning in converſation. 
le with a crafty madneſs keeps aloof, | 
When we wou'd bring him on to ſome confeſſion. Shakeſpeare. 
4. It is uſed metaphorically of perſons that will not be {een in a 
deſign ; as, it is neceſſary the queen join; for if ſhe ſtand aloef, there 
will be ftill ſuſpicion. Szc#/ing. 5. It is applied to things not pro- 
perly belonging to each other. Love's not love, | | 
When it is mingled with regards that ſtand 
Aloof from th' entire point. Shaheſpeare. 1 | 
 ALopgci'a [aunexia, of AE, a fox, Gr. the fox-evil] a diſ- 
eaſe called the ſcurf, when the hairs fall from the head by the roots. _ 
 AroyeuTROrDEs Gramen [of d dnn, a fox, epa, a tail, and 
210 ., form, Gr.] the herb fox-tail graſs. : EK 
 ALoreg'curvs [amwnne;e-, Gr.] tailed wheat, fox-tail. I 
ALovp [of a, and dt loudly, with a ſtrong and audible voice, 
with a great noiſe. — e ig | 
_ Atove'rivm [old. rec.] a purſe. OS 
A'Low [of low] in a low place, not aloft. 
A'Lowar, a port town of Scotland, ſituated on the river Forth; 
remarkable for the coal mines in its neighbourhood. Lat. 56 10 N. 
„„ W, Re OF "A 
ATTHA [Aa] the firſt letter in the Greek alphabet, and there- 
fore uſed to ſignify the firſt; as I am alpha and omega, the beginning 
, | at 
A'LrnaBer [ Fr. alfabeto, It. alfhabtto, Sp. of atphabetum, Lat. 
9. J. alpha, ada, beta, Sera, Gr. of tx, Heb. he taught, whence 
rh, a leader or firſt of a company] the whole order of letters in 
any alphabet, or the ſeveral letters of a language, diſpoſed either in 
their accuſtomed or natural order. 
 "Arynaner [in polygraphy] a duplicate of the key of a cypher, 
which is kept by each of the parties who correſpond together. | 
To ALrHaBET [of the noun] to arrange in the order of the 
alphabet. N 5 
 ALPHABE'TICAL, or ALPHABETICK [alphabetigue, Fr. alfabetico, 
It. alphabetico, Sp. of alphabeticus, Lat.] pertaining or agreeable to 


the order of the alphabet. 


ALPHABE'TICALLY, after, or in the order of the alphabet. 

Arrur'TrA [in aſtronomy] a ſtar of the ſecond magnitude; alſo 
called lucida corona. ED | 5 

ALpu1'T1DoON [of angie, Gr. bran or meal] an epithet which 
ſurgeons give to a fracture, when the bones are {maſhed or crumbled 
to pieces. 5 | 1 
© ALpmui'TOMANCY [of aD,, Gr. bran or meal, and r, 
divination] a ſort of divination by barley meal. 85 

Ar rRONSIV NR Tables, certain tables of aſtronomical calculations, 
made by Alphonſus king of Arragon. 585 

ALrhos Fa, Gr.] a fort of morphew or white ſpeck on the 
ſkin, differing from the leuce, in that it pierces not ſo deep as the 
leuce. | | 

A'teine [alpino, It. of alpinus, Lat.] pertaining to the mountains 
called the Alps, I * 

Aurs, a chain of exceeding high mountains, ſeparating Italy from 
France and Germany. | : 

ALRamEt'ca, or ALRUME'CH [in aſtronomy] the name of the ſtar 
ArQurus. Arab. | | 6 
" Atrsa'dr [allerede, Dan.  alrec, alteede, Du. alreets, L. Ger. 
albercit, H. Ger. of all and ready, Eng.] before this time, at this pre- 
ſent time, It is oppoſed to a future time. | 
 A't.engrorD, a market town in Hampſhire, 60 miles from Lon- 
don, in the road tq Wincheſter, It is an ancient borough, ſituated on 
a little river, called by Camden, Arle, but by the country people, 
and in the maps, Itching, It has a market on Thurſday, chiefly for 


ſheep.. | | 
| Ark [als, Du.] alſo. A word uſed by Spencer, but now obſolete. 
A'tsacg, a province formerly belonging to Germany, but almoſt 
entirely ceded to France by the treaty of Munſter, ſituated between 
the Rhine on the eaſt, and Lorrain on the weſt, Switzerland on the 
ſouth, and the Palatinate of the Rhine on the north. _ 
Als, an iſland in the Leſſer Belt, at the entrance of the Paltic 
ſea, between Sleſwick and Funen. Lat. 55 12' N. Long. 10 , E. 
A'lsmiftD, or ArFietp, a town in any, in the Circle of 
| E Suabia, 
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ALT 


Suabia, fituated 20 miles north-eaſt of Conſtance ; ſubject to the 
houſe of Auſtria. Lat. 47 46' N. Long. 9? 35 E. | 

LSI'NE [ebene, Gr.] chickweed. The flower is of the roſaceous 
kind, and conſiſts of ſeveral petals, ſometimes whole, ſometimes bi- 
ſid at the ends, diſpoſed in a circular form. I. iſtil arifes from 
the cup of the flower, and finally becomes an unica ular membrana- 
ceous fruit, of a roundiſh or conic figure, and containing many ſeeds 
affixed to a placenta. Tournefort, 


A'Ls0, [( all, and ſo, Ger. ella, Dan. ealpp, Sax. I 1. So, more 


over, too, likewiſe, in like manner. 2. Alſo is ſometimes nearly the. 
ſame with and, ſerving only to conjoin the members of the ſentence z 
as © God do 16 to me and more alſo,” Bible. Os 
Ar [in muſic] high.” S ALTo. POO 1 
ATTAuEsT Parace/f. [with chemiſts] a mixt body reduced to its 
firſt principles. ns e . d | 1 
' ALTar [altari, It. eltaror, Sp. and Port. altaere, Du. altate, 
Ger. alvane, Sax. altare, of a{tus high, or altitude, Lat. height, be- 
cauſe they were uſually erected in igh places. It is obſerved by 
2 „is received with chriſtianity in all the 
uropean languages, and that a/tare is uſed by one of the fathers, as 
appropriated to the chriſtian worſhip, in oppoſition to the aræ of gen- 
fn} 1. The place where offerings to heaven are laid. 2. The ta- 
ble in chriſtian churches, where the communion is adminiſtred. The 
ancient heathens, when they offered ſacrifice to the celeſtial deities, 
erected their altars on the brows or tops of mountains; and when they 
ſacrificed to the terreſtrial deities, to whom they aſcribed the care or 
tuition of the earth, they erected their altars on the plain ſuperficjes 


* 


of the earth; but when they ſacrificed to the infernal deities, they did 


it in grotto's, caves, and other gloomy receſſes. 3 
ALrAR ＋ Incenſe [among the Iſraelites] was a ſmall table of 
ſhittim-wood covered with plates of | 
another in breadth, and two in height. At the four corners were 
four kinds of horns, and all round a ſmall border or crown over it. 
This was the altar hidden by Jeremiah before the captivity, and up- 
on it the officiating prieſt offered, every morning and evening, incenſe 
of a particular compoſition. See Plate I. Fig. 4. | 
Ara of burnt Offerings [among the 1ſraelites] was made of 
ſhittim-wood, and carried upon the ſhoulders of the prieſts by ſtaves 
of the ſame wood, eule with braſs. In the time of Moſes this 
altar was five cubits ſquare, and three high; but in Solomon's tem- 
le it was much larger, being twenty cubits ſquare, and ten in height. 
t was covered with braſs, and at each corner was a horn or ſpire 
wrought out of the ſame wgod with the altar, to which the ſacrifi- 
ces were tied. Within the hollow was a grate of braſs, on which 
the fire was made, and through which the aſhes fell, and were re- 
ceived in a pan below. At the four corners of the grate were four 
rings, and four chains, which being faſtened to the horns, ſupported 
it. This altar was placed in the open air, that the ſmoke of the 
burnt offerings might not fully the inſide of the tabernacle. See 
Plate 1. Fig. 5. -- „„ | 
ALTAR of Prothefis [among the Greeks] a ſmall preparatory altar, 
whereon they bleſs the bread before they carry it to the altar, where 
they perform the liturgy. | | | | | 
ALTARAOE [altaragium, low Lat.] the free offerings made upon 
the altar by the people; alſo the profits ariſing to the prieſt from the 
altar, as ſmall tithes, *" | ] | 
| A'LTa TENORa, the Engliſh-tenure, in chief or by military 
fervice. - „ 3 | 
ALTe'a, a ſea-port town of Spain, ſituated upon the Mediterra- 
nean, in the province of ValenCGa, about 45 miles ſouth of the eity 
of Valencia. Lat. 38 40 N. Long. o 15“ W. 3 
A'LTEMSBURG, a town of Tranf ala, ituated 20 miles ſouth of 
Weiſſenburg; ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria, Lat. 46 25 N. 
Long. 0? 23“ E. | e ako | VI 
ALTE'NA, a port town of the duchy of Holſtein, in Germany, fi- 
tuated on the river Elb, 2 miles north-weſt of Hamburgh ; ſubje dt to 
the king of Denmark. 5 | FP: 
A'LTENBURG, a town of Miſnia, in Upper Saxony, in Germany, 
ſituated on the river Pleiſſe, 25 miles ſouth of Leipſic; ſubject to the 
duke of Saxe Altenburg. Lat. 50 5, N. Long. 129 40 E. ; 
ALTENBURG-OWAR, a fortified town of Lower Hungary, ſituated 
on the Danube, and fubject to the houſe of Auſtria, Lat. 489 15 N. 
Long. 179 20“ E. 5 | 8 
To A TE'R, verb active [ alterer, Fr. alterar, Sp. altero, Lat. of 
alter, another] 1. To change. It ſeems more properly to imply a 
— made only in ſome part of a thing; as to aller a writing, 
may be to blot or interpolate it ; to change it, may be to ſubſtitute a- 
nother in its place, 2. To take off from a perſuaſion or ſet, For 


the way of writing plays in verſe, I am no way altered from my OpI- 


nion of it, with any reaſons which have oppoſed it. N 
ALTER, verb neuter, to vary, to turn, to become otherwiſe than it 
was; as, the weather e744 * * to foul. 1 1 . 
A'LTERABLE [alterable, Fr. of alter] capable of being altere. 
diſtinct from Galle f | een wy 
A*LTERABLENESS [of alterable] liableneſs to be altere. 
AL'TERABLY [of alterable) in ſuch a manner as may be altered. 

A'LTERANT [altergns, Lat. alterant, Fr.] a property or power in 
certain medicines, by which they induce an alteration in the body, 
and diſpoſe it for health and recovery, by correcting ſome indifpok. 
tion, without cauſing any ſenſible evacuation. S 

ALTERA'NTIA, or ALTERATIVES [with phyſicians) altering me- 
dicines, ſuch as ſerve to alter and reſtore the due mixture of the 
blood, and other circulating humours. They are oppoſed to eva- 
cuants. | os 


ArrzAA Ti [Fr. alterazione, It, alteracion, Sp. alteration, Fr. 


of Lat.] 1. The act of evo, 2. Mutation, change made. 
ALTERAT10N, [with naturaliſts] that motion whereby. a natural 

body is changed or varied in ſame circumſtances from wat it reall 

was before, though 3s to the nature and bulk, they appear 19 ſen 
e ſame. S 3 eee Tab, 
an pods [altercazione, It. altercation, Fr. of Lat.) conten 

tious diſputes, wrangling, brawling. About higher. principle 

Will cache Aae ne rd. Hooks, a 8 55 5 * 

Ar re vun [with bojaniſts)] henbane, ee Hun. 


* 


KL 


Id, of one cubit in length, 


appears to our @ 


_ counted ent e che li 


ten- 
time III. 


* 


ALTERN Lalternus, Lat.] acting, by changes or turns, in ſuccel- 
ſion each to the other. e, e . 

ALTzRN Baſe [in e in oblique triapgles, the trus 
baſe is either the ſum. of the ſides, and then the difference of the 
ſides is the altern baſe ; or elſe the true baſe is the difference of the 
ſides, and then the ſum of the ſides is the altern baſmſe. 
 AuTE'RNACIEs, alternations, alternate changes, hangs by turns. 

ALTERNATE, or ALTERNATIVE [of alternatif, Fra, alternativa; 
It, and oP. of alternativus, of alternus, Lat.] that ate done, ſucceed, 
or are diſpoſed by turns, or one after another. 


 _ ALTERNATE, ſub. alternate ſucceſſion, viciſhtude. 


To ALTERNATE [alterno, Lat.] 1. To do by courſe or turns. 
—— — Thoſe, in their courſe, | | 
Melodious hymns about the ſovereign throne 
Alternate all night long. Tilton, 2 ö d 
2. To e one thing for another reciprocally ; as God a/ternatey 
the diſpoſition of good and evil. Grew. 1 
ALTERNATE Leaves [of plants] are thoſe where, there is a correſ- 
aer between the ſides of a branch, the leaves of the one fol. 
owing thoſe of the other. . eee 
ArrERNNATE Angles [in geometry] two equal angles which are 
made by à line cutting two parallels, and makes the angles of thoſe 
parallels the one on one ſide, and the other on the other, as x and u, 
z and , are alternate angles. See Plate IV. fig. 6. e 
ArERNATR Ratio, or Praportion [with geometricians] is when in 
any ſet of proportionals the antecedents are compared together, and 
the conſequents together. | 


 ALTE'RNATELY [of alternate] in an alternate manner, in recipro- 
cal ſucceſſion. 1 aiaty | 2 
ALTERNATENESS, or ALTERNATIVENEsSs [of alternate, alterna- 
tife, Fr.] a ſucceſſion by courſe or by turns. | | 2 
ALTERNA'TION [alternazione, It. alternacion, Sp. of Lat.] a change 
by turns. Brown uſes it in his Vulgar Errors. | | 
 ALTERNAT1on [by ſome mathematicians] is uſed for the different 
changes or alterations of order in any number of things, as the 
changes rung on bells, &c. | E 
. Loren; Fr.] by turns, one after ano- 
mer. a ne fs 7 þ (3-2 Be * 
ATTEZNXATIVEMENT [in muſick- books] denotes to play or fing 
two airs by turns, the one after the other. D 
ALTERNITY [alternitas, Lat.] interchangeableneſs, viciſſitude. 
The alternity and viciſſitude of reſt. Brown's 25 Errors. 
AL THA [a>vaa of A aααν, Gr. to heal] wild, or marſh-mal- 
low. Theſe plants have a dMible calyx, the exterior one being di- 
vided into nine ſegments ; the fruit conſiſts of numerous capſules, each 
containing a ſingle feed. , Swart Ar 
A'THo', or A'LTHoven [of all, and though] notwithſtanding, 
nevertheleſs, tho', though, however that, granting that. | | 
. - ALTIGRADE [altigradus, Lat.] going on high, aſcending aloft. 
ALTi/LoQUENCE of altiloquens, Lat.] high ſpeech. 


7 


_ ALTiL.o'quigus [altifaguas, Lat.] talking Aloud); alſo of high 
matters. 2 


ALT1L0Quy Laliilipuiun, Lat.] loud talk ; alſo a diſcourſe of 


high things, 


 ALTrMETRY [of alta, high things, and metior, Lat. to meaſure] 
a part of geometry that teaches the method of taking and meaſuring 
heights, whether acceſüble or inacceflible. _ | 
'LTITUDE [altitudine, It. of altitudo, Lat.] 1. Height of a e, 
1.0 as meaſured upward. 2. Situation with regard to lower things. 
hoſe ſtand by one another in equal a/titude, Roy. 3. Height of 
excellence, ſuperiority. Your: a/titade offends, Swift. 4. Higheſt 
point, higheſt degree. He is proud even to the a/titude of his vir- 
tue. Shakeſpeare. | 1 5157 Tal | 
ALTITUDE of the Pole [in aſtronomy and geography] is the height 
or number of degrees, that the pole in any latitude is raiſed or appears 
l , By ; Wan ago | 
„  ALTITUBE, of 4 Triangle [in geometry] is the length of a rigt 
line, let fall bY from _— of . —* on the ſide To | 
to that angle, from whence, it falls, and may be either within or-with- 
out the triangle as is marked by the pricked lines CE, B D. Plate 


IV. Fig. 2+ . 


The ALTiTups of 4 Rhombus [in geometry} or of a rhomboides, 
is a right line let fall perpendicularly from any angle on the oppo'te 


ſide to that angle, and it may he either within or without the figure, 
as the prick'd gies AC, BD, Plate IV. Fig. 4. 


AuTatyps [with aſlronomers] the height of the ſon, moon, 
Planets, or point of the heavens comprehended between the horizon 
and parallel cirele of altitude, or between a ſtar or aſſigned point in 
the heavens and the hariz n. | 

LTITUDE fin coſmography] is the perpendicular height of a 
body or object; or its diſtance from the horizen/upwards. 

Meridian Al Tir un⁰E of the Sun, an arch of the meridian, con- 
ing between the ſun and the horizon, when the ſun is in the me- 
1 ian, 7 14 ' | 

Aptarant nnz of the, Sun, &c. [in aſtronomy} is what it 

77 bſervation. 1 * b * wy | 
al ALrirunz, or True ALTiTvps [in aſtronomy] that from 
which the W 0 5 has been ſubtracted. | 4 | 

Abrirunz of . the, Equator ¶ in aſtronomy}; the complement of tle 
altitude of the pole to a quadrant of a circle. 

ALF ny DE. tbe 'Nenageſimal ¶ in aſtronomy] is the altitude of 
the goth degree of the ecliptick, reckoned from the calt pojut, — 

Atrtrunz in optieks J is. the perpendicular ſpace of place be- 
twixt the baſe and the eye, or height of the viſual point above ihe 


7 


- : 


„bas, [Lon nee nts go wt | | | 
T 
tance b | | 


een the vertex and the bale. w_ 
of motion [in mechanicks} the meafure of any motion 
he line of direction af the moving force. 
An altivelons, Lat.] ſhy ing bigh. | 
'LTKIRK, à town of Alſace in Germany, ſituated on the river 


ALTITUDE. 


Lat. 47% 40 N. Lang. 7715“ E. | (IIa, 
A'LTMORB,. a town 9 Ind in the county of Tyrone, and pro- 
vince of Ulller. . % 34 N. Long. 70 S W. I 


A'LTMYL, 


A 


* 


pro 


ED $ 


Arup, 2 river of Germany, which has its riſe in Franconia, 
runs ſouth: eaſt by the city of Anſpach, and continuing its courſe eaſt 
by Papenheim and Aichſtet, falls into the Danube at Kelheim, about 
12 miles above Ratiſbon, _ ls S 

Al To, or ALrus [in muſick books] intimates that. the muſick 


is the upper or counter tenor, and is common in muſick of ſeveral 


ny #9. & B4ass0 [old law] the abſolute ſubmiſſion of all differences, 
great or ſmall, low or high, to a judge or arbitrator, | 
” ALTO CONCERTANTE [in muſick books] the tenor of the great 
chorus, or that tenor Which fings and plays throughout, 
A'LTOGETHER [of all and 3 1. Completely, without ex- 
ception. 2. In conjunction, in company with This is rather all 
together. Join you with me. And altogether with the duke of 


Suffolk. Shakeſpeare. 


A'LToM, a name given, in ſeveral parts of the Turkiſh dominions, 
to what the Europeans call a ſequin, 5 | 

A'LToN, a town in Hampſhire, between Farnham and Arlesford, 
in the road from Wincheſter to London, from whence it is 50 miles, 
Here is a charity- ſchool for 40 boys and 20 girls; and a market on 
Saturday. W 5 5 : 

1 a town of Germany, in the circle of Suabja, ſituated 
20 miles north-eaſt of Conſtance ; ſubject to the houſe of Auftria. 


Lat. 479 46'N. Long. 99 35 E. 


Al roy is alſo the name of a town in the circle of Franconia, in 
Germany. Lat. 499 23 N. Long. 11? 20 E. 
Al ro RiPiExo {in muſic books] the tenor of the great chorus, 
which ſings and plays only now and then in ſome particular places. 
Aro vioLa [in muſic books] a ſmall tenor viol. * 
 ALTo vioLinxo [in muſic books] a ſmall tenor violin. 


 A'ttriNGHan, a town of Cheſhire, $68 miles from London. It 


is ſituated on the borders of Lancaſhire, and has a market on Thurſday. 
ALTRIr, a ſmall town of Germany, in the dioceſe of Spire, ſitua- 
ted on the Rhine, a little above Manheim. 8 
A'iva DE Tormes, a town of Spain, in the province of Leon 


ALva'uar, a province of Higher Egypt, ſituated under the tropic 
of Cancer. t | | 


— A'pvaRisTs, a branch of the Thomiſts, ſo called from Alyares, 


whoſe method and principles they followed. The Alvariſts differ 
from the ancient Thomiſts, in that the former aſſerted ſufficient grace, 
the latter efficacious grace. The former come near to the jeſuits, the 
latter to the janſeniſts. Mem. de Trevoux. 1725. | | 
ALv'DEL, [of a and lutum, that is, auithout Jute, with chemiſts] 
2 ſort of pots uſed in ſublimations; they have no bottom, and are 
fitted into one another, as many as there is occaſion for. At the bot- 
tom, in the furyace, there is a pot holding the matter that is to be 


ſublimed, and at the top there is a head to receive the flowers that ſub- 


lime up thither. See Plate IV. Fig. 7, where à is the furnace, 6, 6, 
the aludels, and c the head. 


Avr Run [alveario, It.] an alyeary, a bee-hive; alſo a place 


where bees are kept. Lat. ea. | A 
ALuvzarium [with anatomiſts] the inward cavity or hollow of 
the ear that contains the wax, near to the paſſage that conveys the 
ſound. . Lat. 2 ä 
Alvx'oli Dentium [with anatomiſts] the holes of the jaws in 
which the teeth are ſet. Lat. | 
ALve'oLus, any wooden veſſel made hollow, as a tray. Lat. 
ALveoLvus [in natural hiſtory] one of thoſe waxen cells, whereof 
the combs in bee-hives conſiſt. . | 
ALvgoLus rin the hiſtory of foſſils] a marine body not known at 
preſent in its recent ſtate, but frequently found foſſil. It is of a co- 
nic ſhape, and compoſed of ſeveral hemiſpheric cells, like ſo many 
bee. hives jointed into one another; and having a pipe of communi- 
cation, like that in the thick nautilius. Theſs bodies are ſometimes 
found prin and whole, but more frequently truncated, or wanting a 
part of their ſmaller e Klein de Tabul. Marin. 5 
_ ALvrpvca [with phyſicians] ſooleving medicines. Lat. , 
Alvi rLuxus [with phyſicians] a looſeneſs of the belly. | 
_ A'lum [ atumen, Lat.) a 'kind of mineral ſalt, of an acid taſte, 
leaving in the mouth a ſenſe of ſweetneſs, accompanied with a con- 
fiderable degree of aſtringency. There are two ſorts of alum, the 
natural and the faRitious. The natural is found in the iſland of 
Milo, being a kind of whitiſh, very light friable ſtone, with leaked 
filaments reſembling filver, The faQtitious alum is prepared dif- 


ferently, according the different materials of which it is made. Eng- 


land, aly, and Flanders, are the countries where alum is prin 
uce 


ſtone, frequent in. Yorkſhire and Lancaſhire: Alum is uſed in medi- 


cine as an abſorbent, but ſeldom preſcribed inwardly. It is uſed 


outwardly in aſtringent lotions, and is an ingredient in dentifrices and 
coſmeticks. It is a principal ingredient in dying and colouring. 
Chambers. . WIR} | 

Burnt Al uu, is alum melted in a fire-ſhovel or crucible, where it is 
allowed to bubble till it becomes a white porous ſubſtance, 

Pulmaſe Al un, or Plume ALUM, a kind of natural alum, compoſed 
of a ſort of ſhreads or fibres, reſembling fibres ; whence its name. 
Koch Aruu, or Reck AL un, a whitiſh tranſparent ſalt; ſo called, 
becauſe extracted from the fragments of certain rocks, or ſtones 

Sacchrine ALuMm, a compoſigon of common alum with roſe was 
ter and the whites of eggs, which being boiled to the conſiſtence of a 
paſte, is formed into the: ſhape of a ſugar loaf, from whence it ob- 
* its Fade 4. uſed — a N ws. oh wy nos 

LUM Stone, a ſtone or calx uſed in ſu a s alum calci- 
ned, which then becomes corroſive. Joboſen, , | 

Arvn Mater, a preparation uſed by painters in water colours, 
1 Man common alum in Wẽater.. | 
N eters Lin natural hiſtory] are thoſe waters. impregnated 

Alun Works, places where. alom js: manufactured or prepared. 
Theſe differ from alym-mines; for in the former alam is prepared 
by art, and in the latter found native... 


2 — 


+ 
tuated on the river Tormes, about 16 miles ſouth-eaſt of Salaman- 
ca. Lat. 412 N. Long. 620 W. | 


mag nus, Lat.] vigorou 
formed with precipitation, whether of fear, courage, or of any 


and the 0 roch alum is made from a bluiſh mineral 


AMA 


| Aty'umxaFt, [aluninata;; Lat.] done with alum: 
. ALvo'Minous 2 fr. alyming/a, It. of alumingſus, Lat: 
2 to alum, canfiſting of alum, A word uſed by Sir Thomaz 


 A'tvvs [in anatomy] is ſometimes uſed for the inteſtinal tube from 
the ſtomach to the anus. Lat, 3 n 
ALvvs [with phyſicians] is uſed for the ſtate and condition of the 
excrements contained within the inteſtinal tube. 8 
Apwa'rpr, a fect of Mahomerans, who believe all great crimes 
to be unpardonable. The Alwardu attribute more to good works; 
and Jeſs to belief, than other Mahometans.  Abuipharag. His. Dyna/. 
A'Lway, orA'LwAYs [ealopexa, Sax. allewege, Ger. of all and WAY, 
as the Italian cuttayia] 1. Eyer, at all times, oppoſed to ſometime 
and newer. 2. Conſtantly, oppoſed to /ametimes, or to now and ther. 
He is a/ways great, when ſome great occaſion is preſented. Dryden. 
AL Y$8501D85, the 208 of a genus of plants, having cruciform 
flowers, conſiſting of four leaves. The piſtil ariſes from the cup, 
and afterwards becomes a fruit, or ſeed- veſſel, of an elliptic figure, 
very thick and turgid, and divided by an intermediate membrane in- 
to two cells, which contain an orbicular, flat, and marginated feed; 
in conſiderable quantity. Tournefort. . | 
_ A'Lyss0n, mad wort, a as of plants whoſe flower is of the 
cruciform kind, conſiſting o four eaves. The piſtil ariſes from the 
ap. and becomes at length a ſmall cup, or ſced-veſlel, of a pro- 
tuberant ſhape, divided into two cells by an intermediate membrane, 
and filled with ſmall ſeeds of a roundiſh figure. Tournefort. © 
- ALyTa'rcna [amlegxn;, Gr.] a chief officer of the publick games 
and ſports among the/Greeks, and particularly the prieſt of Antioctr 


in Syria, who was t6 ſee good order kept at ſuch times. 


LzZI'RA, a town of Spain, in the province of Valencia, ſituated 


on the river Xucar, about 18 miles ſouth of the city of Valencia, 


Lat, 399 10 N. Long. 20% 1' W. 

A. M. [is an abbreviation] ſignifies anno mundi (in the year of 
the world, or ſince the creation) and likewiſe artium magiſter (a maſ- 
ter of arts) the ſecond degree in our univerſities. | 

Au ſeom, Sax.] as 7: am, the firſt perſon of the verb to be, 
AuABITLIT Y [ amabilità, It. amabilitas, Lat. of amo to love] amia- 
bleneſs, lovelineſfſs. 12 | . | 

AMaBY'R, or AuxA' BY [in ancient law] the price of virginity 
paid to the Lord. | oh . | 

Ans cachks, a people in Brazil, in ſouth America, near the go- 
vernment of Rio Janeiro. | 
_ Awmacuv'sa, an iſland of Japan, ſeparated by a narrow ſtreight 
from Saiccoco, or Ximo. | SANE 
 Ama'parar, a large populous trading city in the Eaſt Indies, the 
capital of the province of Guzarat, or Cambay. Lat. 239 40“ N. 
Long. 729 1 E. 55 1 7 : | 

A'MaDan. See Hamapan. V 

AMaDa'NAGER; a town in the higher peninſula of India. Lat. 
18” 1 IN. Lon. 742 15 5h | 

Aua bi, a city of Afiatic Turky, fituated on a high mountain in 
the province of Curdeſtan. Lat. 370 1' N. Long. 43% & E. 

AMaDpe'TTo, a ſort of pear, ſo called, ſays Skinner, from the 
name of him who cultivated it. EE 925 

A'Mapor, a ſort of pear; the ſame with AuabE Tro. 
AuarRo'sE, the gutta ſerena, a diſeaſe in the eye. See Amav- 
Ross. | 5 
Auar'x [amd ina, x from maine or maigne, old Fr. derived from 

, vehemently. It is uſed of any action per- 


oy 


violent effort. 

AMain [a ſea term] at once; as let go amain, is let go at 

once, | | | 
AMain [a ſea term] made uſe of when one man of war gives de- 

ſiance to another, and commands her to yield, they ſay, ſtrike amain. 
To ware a naked ſaword AMAIN, is as much as to command another 

ſhip to lower her topſail. | | 


Amar, or Aus ri, an iſland of Denmark, ſeparated by a very 


narrow channel from Copenhagen: Lat. 55 29' N. Long. 135 5“ E. 


Ama'LFa, a city of Italy, in the 8 of Naples, and pro- 
vince of the hither Principato. It is the ſee of an arch-biſhop, and 
remarkable for giving birth to Flavus Blendus, the inventor of the 
mariner's compaſs. Lat. 48 50 N. Long. 159 2o'E 

AuA'LoAu, or AMa'LGaMaA, a mals of mercury united and incor- 
porated with ſome metal. | 

To AMALGAMATE, is to mix mercury with gold, filver, &c. to re- 
duce it into a kind of paſte, to be uſed in gilding, Sc. or to change 
it to an impalpable powder; alſo to moiſten any thing into a ſoftneis. 
eſpecially for a medicinal ule ; this operation is denoted by chemiſts 
by the letters AAA. : : 5 | 

AMALGAMA'TION, the act or operation of making an amalgama. 
The manner is thus in gold, to which amalgamation of the reſt of che 
metals is anſwerable: take ſix parts of mercury, mix them hot in a 
crucible, and pour them to one part of gold made red hot in another 


crucible; ſtir theſe well that they may incorporate, then caſt the maſs 


into cold water and waſh it. Bacon. | ; . 
- Ana'LGAME, any metal (except iron and copper, which will not 
be amalgamated) ſo reduced to a {oft paſte. 6 


* + 4 


Auax, a port of Africa, in the kingdom of Morocco, on the At- 
lantic Ocean, between cape Ger and cape Cantin. | 

AMAN, is alſo the name of a kingdom near the middle of the iſland 
of Sumatra in the Eaſt-Indjcs. nbbiraplet l | 
Nr, Ws, a town of Lorrain, about ſeven miles north - eaſt of 
Nancy. . 

* axp, or St. Auenp, the name of two towns; one ſituated in 
the duchy of Bourbon, in the province of Lionois in France; and the 
other in French Flanders, about fix miles north of Valenciennes. 

Au av [amende, Fr. ammenda, It.] a fine or mulCt. 

Auna ion Lende, Lat.] a commanding or ſending out of the 
way; the act of ſending on a ge or employment. 5 
An Nens [with chemiſts] jewels or precious ſtones. 

AmanTE'a, a ſea-port town and biſhop's ſee in the kingdom of 
Naples, ſituated near che bay of Kuphemia, in the province of Cala- 
bria, "Lat 39% 15 N. Long. 16% 20' E. | 
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AMB 


2 Wl Des > N 0 
Auaxvr'xsis, a writer for another, a derk or ſecretary, who 
writes what another dictates. Lao. n 
AMAPA'LLA, a ſea- port town of Mexico, in the province of Gua- 
. eee ſituated on the Pacific Ocean, Lat. 129 30“ N. Long. 
939 2 W. N ed ee e | | 
Ama'tacum, or AMaracus [apazex®-, of a priv. and pagawe- 
na, Gr. to wither] the herb ſweet marjoram. 3 
AMARANTHOI DES (in botany] the name of a genus of plants, with 
p N flowers collected into a ſquamoſe head and a roundiſh 
it. f 
AuARANTHINE [from amaranth] belonging to, or conſiſting of 
amaranth; as, amaranthine bowers. Pope. TY 
AmaRAa'NTHUs, or AMARANTUs [aH ,-, g. d. not withering] 
1. A beautiful, long-laſting flower of two ſorts, tricolor and cocks- 
comb. 2. A plant that produces large beautiful flowers. 3. Ama- 
ranth in poety is ſometimes an imaginary flower; as in Milton, im- 
.mortal amaranth, | | | 
 * AMaRANTHUs Luteus [in botany] flower maudlin, or baltazar with 
a yellow flower. Lat, | ” 
AMARANTHUS Purpureus [in botany] flower gentle with a purple 
flower. Lat: ch OE; BS 
_ AwareE'LLa [in botany] feverfeu, or milkwork. Lat. 
AMARU'LENCE [amarulentia, Lat.] bitterneſs. | 
Amar1'Tupe [amaritado, Lat.] bitterneſs. Amaritude, or acri- 
mony, is deprehended in choler. Harvey on conſumptions. 
Aua'stA, the northern diviſion of the Leſſer Aſia, lying on the 
ſouth ſhore of the Euxine ſea. | = 
 AMa's1A is alſo the name of the capital city of the above province, 
ſituated about ſeventy miles ſouth of the Euxine ſea. Lat. 42 1'N. 
Long. 369 1“ E. | | 
To Awa'ss [of amaſſer, Fr.] to heap up, to hoard up; in a figu- 
rative ſenſe, to add one thing to another, generally with ſome ſhare 
of reproach, either of eagerneſs or indiſerimination. Your improve- 
ments may only ama/s a heap of unintelligible phraſes. Watts. _ 
Ama'ssMENT [from amaſs] heap, accumulation. An amaſ/ment of 
imaginary conceptions. Glanville. 


Ama'sTRIs, or AMa'sTRo, a city of Turky in Aſia, in the pro- 


vince of Breſangil, ſituated on the Black Sea. NT | 
To Ama'te [a and mate] 1. To accompany, to entertain as a 

companion: it is now obſolete. They them in modeſt way amate. 
Spenſer. 2. To diſhearten, to diſcourage, to ſtrike with horror: In 

this ſenſe it is derived from the old French matter, to cruſh or ſubdue. 
„ | | 

AMAT1'TLAN, a town in North America, ſituated in the valley of 
Mixco, in the province of Guatimala. | 

AmaTo'rculisT [amatorculus, Lat.] a trifling ſweet-heart, a gene- 
ral lover, a pretender to affection. 

An A'maTory [amatorivm, Lat.] a philter to cauſe love. 

AvaTory [amatorius, Lat.] pertaining to love, lovers, cauſing 
love; as amatery potions. Bramball. | 
_ AmarTo'rn Mufcuti [with anatomiſts] thoſe muſcles of the eyes that 
draw them ſideways, and aſſiſt in the look called ogling. 5 

AMAU'ROSIS epavewoic, g. d. darkneſs, Gr.] a dimneſs, or loſs of 
ſight, without any een fault to be ſeen in the eye, ariſing from 
ſome diſtemperature of the inner parts that oecaſions the repreſentations 
of flies and duſt floating before the eyes. The cure of this depends 
upon a removal of the ſtagnation in the extremities of thoſe arteries 
which run over the bottom of the eye. Quincy. 

AmaxOBIANS [apats, a chariot, and Steg, life] a people who had 
neither houſes nor tents, but dwelt in chariots. Anc. Geogr. 

Aztay't [old rec.] enamel. | Ee. 

To Ama'ze [of a and mare, Sax. 8 To aſtoniſh or 
ſurprize with wonder. Go, amaze and charm mankind. Smith's Pbæ- 
dra and Hippolytus. 2. To daunt or confuſe with terror. 3. To put 
into perplexity ; as, that cannot chuſe but amaze him: if he be not 
amaged, he will be mocked ; if he be amazed, he will every way be 
mocked. Shakeſpeare. _ | | 12 a 
4 Ama'zr [from the verb] aſtoniſhment, either of wonder or 
car. | | 

AMAazZEDLY [amazed] in an amazed manner. 

AmMa"ztpness [of amazes] the ſtate of being amazed. 

AMA"ZEMENT. 1. Aftoniſhment. 2. Wonder at an unexpected 
event; as, they were filled with wonder and amazement. Acts. 
2. Extreme horror. 3. Extreme dejefion. Yo OTOL PRIOR 

His words impreſſion left 

Of much amazement to th' infernal crew. Milton. 
4. Height of admiration. With qmazement we ſhould read your 
ſtory. Waller, WT 

Ama'"zinc [amaze] aſtoniſhing, ſurprizing. 

Ama"zINGLY, ſurprizingly. 

A'Mazons [of à priv. and Hage, a pap] certain warlike women, 
ſaid to have been in Aſia, near the river N bon, who cut off 
their right paps, that they might the better draw the bow ; and killed 
all their male children, that they might have no man among them. 
In the ſingular number, it denotes a warlike woman, a virago. Thou 
art an amaxon, and fighteſt with the ſword. Shakeſpeare. in 
© Amazon [in geography] a great river of South America, which 
riſing in Peru, near the equator, runs eaſtward a courſe of more than 
$000 miles; and, like other rivers between the tropics, annually 
overflows its banks, at which ſeaſon it is about 250 miles broad, where 

it falls into the Atlantic Ocean. | | 

AmBa'GEs, a Circumlocution, or long detail of words remote from 
the true ſcope of the matter; a compaſs or fetch about of words; 
a tedious lengthening out of a ſtory. . 

AmBa'cious [ambagioſus, Lat.] full of cireumlocution. 

Aug A MAR AM, Or AMBaRo, the capital city of Abyſſinia, or 
Higher Ethiopia, ſituated on the fide of a lake, out of which the river 
Nile iflues. Lat. 30% o' 8. Long. 35%“ E. . 
© AMBARYA'LIA [of ambio to ſurround, and ara the grounds, Lat.] 
Holy- days among the Romans, wherein they uſed to make a ſolemn 
323 and deprecations, that no ill might come to their corn- 


an ambaſſa- 
| 8416 


* 


- AmBas5a'pe, [Fr. embaſy] character or buſineſs of 


* 


of ambacht, or anwacht, Leut. ] a perſon ſent by a king, prince, or fa- 


country, and is diſtinguiſhed from an envoy, who is not of equal 


a 2 5 " 

_ an 
dor, a word not now in uſe.” You diſgraced me in my ambaſade, 
Shakeſpeare. © 5 . Gee n 

An A“ss Aok, or EMBa'ssaDoR [ambaſſadeur, Fr. ambaſciadore, It. 
Embaxador, Sp. Embaiæador, Port. Ambaſciator, low Lat. a ſervant, All 


vereipn ſtate, to another, either to treat about ſome important affair, to 
compliant upon ſome happy occaſion, or to condole upon a death; 
ſometimes, ludicrouſly, a meſſenger from common perſons. He is 
ſuppoſed to repreſent the power from which he is ſent: the perſon of 
an ambaſſador is inviolate. In the juridicat and formal language jt 
ſignifies particularly a miniſter of the higheſt rank reſiding in another 


dignity, 
| N sint [ambaſſadrice, Fr. ambaſtiaarice, It.] 1. In ludi- 
crous language, woman ambaſſador, 
| 8 Well, my ambaſſadreſs, 
Come you to menace war. 
2. The wife of an ambaſſador. | 
A'usassacr [from ambaſſador] embaſſy, the buſineſs of an ambaſ. 
ſador. | 1 8 in 
A'unE [ap6n, Gr.] the ridge or edge of a hill. | 
Au [wich {urgeons] a ſuperficies jutting out of the bones; alſo an 
inſtrument with which diſlocated bones are ſet again. | | 
A'mpter [azibre, Fr. ambra It. ambar, Sp. and Port.] a ſort of 
hard gum, of a bright yellow colour, of which there is good ſtore in 
Pruſſia. It is ſaid to grow like coral on a rock in the North Sea, and 
being broken off by the waves, is caſt up on the ſhores and into the 
harbours. Pliny and others will have it a reſinous juice iſſuing from 
old pines and firs, and being diſcharged into the ſea, and having un- 
dergone there ſome alteration, is thrown on the ſhores. But later 
hubby have diſcovered that it is wholly of mineral origin, and is a bi- 
tumen once liquid, of the naphtha or petroleum kind, hardened into 
its preſent ſtate by a mineral acid of the nature of ſpirit of ſulphur, 
or oil of vitriol. 6d 450 S e 
Amses [in geography] a river which riſes in the ſouth-eaſt part 
of Bavaria, runs north-eaſt by Lanfperg and Dachan, and falls into 
the Iſer a little above Landſhut. 2 on 
AmBER-GREASE, or AMBRE cr188 [ambre grit, Fr. grey w_ 
a fragrant drug, which melts almoſt like wax, of an aſh, or greyii 
colour; it is uſed both by apothecaries as a cordial, and by pertumers 
as a ſcent, | | gh 
Liquid Aunrx, is a ſort of native balſam or reſin, reſembling tur- 
pentine, clear, of colour reddiſh or yellowiſh, of a pleaſant ſcent, and 
almoſt like that of Ambergreaſe. | * | 
AMBER-TREE, a ſhrub whoſe beauty is in its ſmall ever-green leaves, 
which grow as cloſe as heath, and being bruiſed between the fingers, 
emit a very fragrant odour, Miller. | | ah 
Au ER- Seed, a ſeed brought from Martinico and Egypt, of a bit- 
teriſh taſte, and reſembling millet-ſeed. 
Oil cf AmsEs, is an acid liquor drawn from amber, by pulverizing 
and diſtilling it in a ſand bath, Cc. e ann ns 
A'MBERG, a fortified town of Bavaria, ſituated on the river Ils 
about 3o miles north of Ratiſbon, Lat. 499 25 N. Long. 125 & 


A'unRER T, a city of France, in the Lower Auvergne, remarkable 
for its manufactures in paper and camblets. eee 
A'mBram, a kingdom of Ethiopia, ſituated between the Nile and a 
river which riſes out of the lake Zaffan. | | 
AmB1'LLON, a town of France in Touraine, remarkable for a large 
mill-ſtone quarry. Sat ata, hg | e 
A' ug ExSs, a ſheep that has teeth on 
lower, a hogrel, a theave. Lat. | e 
AuzmETTER [ambidextre, Fr. ambideſiro, It. ambidextro, Sp. of 
Lat.] 1. A perſon who uſes both hands alike. 2. A prevaricator, a 
jack on both ſides. A ludicrous ſenſe. Lat. * 
AusbrxrzR [in law] a juror or jury-man, who takes money of 
both parties for his verdict; the penalty of which is ten times the ſum 
received. _ OY | ; 
Aunbrxrrx [among gameſters] one that goes ſnacks in gaming 
with both parties. i mu | 
 AmsBrDEx'TEROUS, pertaining to double and foul praQtices ; as, am- 
bidexterous dealings; having with equal facility the uſe of both hands; 
as, ambidexterous men. Sir T. Braun. 3 . 
AmMBIDEXTE'RITY, or AuBIDE“XTEROUsNHSIS [of ambidexter, Lat.] 
the quality of uſing both hands alike, double dealing. 
AMBIEN A 1 nk It. and Sp. of ambiens, Lat.] encompaſſing. 
Aunt Air [with naturaliſts) the encompaſſing air, ſo called by 
way of eminency, becauſe it ſurrounds all things on the ſurface of the 
an | | | 
Aunikvr Bodies [with philoſophers] the ſame as circum-ambient 
bodies ; natural bodies that happen to be placed round about, or en- 
compaſs other bodies. my e Ms 0 - 
Amz1ra'rrtous [ambifarius, Lat.] having a double form. | 
| Awnice'nal, Hyperbala [with geometricians] is ſuch an one that 
has one of its infinite inſcribed legs in it, and the other circumſcribed. 
Aunicv' [in cookery] ſeveral forts of meat and pulſe ſerved up in 
the ſame diſh; alſo a banquet of meat and fruit ſerved together. Fr. 
Amnrcv'ity, or Amni'cuousness [ambiguitt, Fr. ambiguita, It. 
ambiguidad, Sp. of ambiguitas, Lat.) a double meaning, obſcurity in 
words. | 2 | 
Ampi'cvous [ambigu, Fr. ambiguo, It. an Sp. of ambiguus, of am- 
bo, both, and ago, to drive, 2 1. Uncertain, doubtful, of a double 
meaning (ſpoken of words) ſo that they may be taken ſeveral ways. 
2. Applied to perſons uſing doubtful expreſſions. It is applied to ex- 
preſſions or thoſe that uſe chem, not to the dubious or ſuſpended ſtate 
of mind; as, he thus ambiguous ſpoke. Pope. | 25 
Amun cvovsLY, equivocally, in doubtful tem. 
Aw Lo, or AmniLoquy [ambilogium, or ambiloquium, Lat. of 
ambo, both, and avy@-; a word or ſpeech] double meaning 
AMB1L0'quovs [ambilogquas, Lat.) double-tongued, ſpeaking doubt- 


-- 


Rowe. 


0 


both fides, both upper and 


fully. | | 5 

| Lair [ambitns, Lat.] the compaſs or circumference of any thing, 

likewiſe the compaſs or extent of a human voice in ſinging, or of the 

notes which a muſical inſtrument has. ha 904} t Ft * oy 
MB1 


- 
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figure, whoſe fi 


AMB 


Ausrr of a Figure [with geometricians] the ſum of all che bound- 
ing or encompaſling lines that encloſe it. LG er 

AmBrrion [Fr. ambizione, It. ambicion, Sp.] 1. Ambition includes 
a deſire of ſomething higher than is poſſeſſed at preſent ; an immode- 
rate defire after honour and promotion. 2. The deſire of any thing 
excellent. Wit's ambition longeth to the beſt. Sir Jobn Davies. 3. 
It is uſed with 7 before a verb, and of before a noun. 


AmBiT1ON was repreſented by the ancients as a young man; clad 


* 


in green and crowned with ivy, and going to clamber up a high 


and ſteep rock, on the top of which appeared crowns, ſceptres, and all 
ſorts of temporal bleſſings, a lion by his ſide. 125 1 

The colour of his garment denotes his hope, the ſpur of ambition, 

his chaplet of ivy, that ambition like this vegetable is always climb- 
ing; and the lion may be ſuppoſed to denote either pride, which is 
generally the companion of ambition, or fortitude, which is a neceſſary 
one. | x: 
Ams1'Tious [ambitieux, Fr. ambixioſo, It. ambicii/o, Sp. of ambi- 
tiaſus, Lat.] 1. Greedy of honour, &c. full of ambition, eager after 
advancement. It has of before the object of ambition. 2. Eager to 
grow bigger. I've ſeen the ambitious ocean ſwell. Shakeſpeare. 

AMB1TIOUSLY, with ambition. | 1 

Ams1'TI0usness [of ambitieux, Fr. ambitioſus, Lat.] an aſpiring 
mind, diſpoſition or quality of being ambitious. | 

A'msiTupt [ambitudo, Lat. of ambio, to ſurround] a circuit. 

'To A'MBLE parry Fr. ambulo, Lat. to walk] 1. To move upon 
an amble. 2. Lo move eafily, without ſhocks or ſhaking. 3. In a 
ludicrous ſenſe, to move with ſubmiſſion and by direction. 

A whimpering ſhe 

Shall make him amb/e on a goſſip's meſſage. Rowe. 
4. To walk daintily and afteQedly. _ 

I want love's majeſty, 

To ſtrut before a wanton ambling nympth. Shakeſpeare. 

AuBLE [Fr. ambio, It. ambla, Sp. of ambulo, Lat. with horſe- 
men] is the pace or going of a horſe ; the motion of which is two legs 
of a fide, raiſed and ſet down together, after which the two legs of the 
other ſide riſe, and come down in the ſame manner; each fide obſer- 


ving an alternate courſe. 


A'mBLeR [from amble] a pacer, a horſe taught to amble. 
A'MBLINGLY [from ambling] with an ambling motion. 


_  AmsLE Free [with horſemen] a horſeis ſaid to amble free; that 


goes a good amble when led by the halter in a man's hand. 
A'MBLESIDE, a town of Weſtmoreland, fituated at the upper end of 
Winander Meer, 250 miles from London. It has a market on Wed- 
neſday, and is noted for a cloth manufacture. Fit 
AmMBLETE'ust, a ſmall ſea-port town of Picardy, in France, 
ſituated About five miles north of Boulogne. | | | 
AmBLo'sis [ap&auwor;, Gr.] an abortion or miſcarriage. _ | 
AmBLo'TICKs, [auEnulixa, Gr.] medicines which cauſe abortion. 
A*'MBLYGON {of a, blunt, and yon, a corner, Gr.] any plain 
es make an obtuſe angle one with another. 
 AMBLY'GONAL, pertaining to an amblygon. | 
AmuBLYo'pia [of aufauuria, Gr.] dulneſs or dimneſs of fight, when 


the object is not clearly diſcerned, at what diſtance ſoever it be placed. 


Au [of apfSanu, Gr. to mount] a kind of pulpit or deſk an- 


ciently uſed in churches, where the prieſts and deacons ſtood to read 
and ſing part of the ſervice, and preach to the people. I” 
 AmBoHr'TSMENES, a province in the iſland of Madagaſcar, near the 
mountains of the ſame name. i 

Amso'tse, a town of Orleanois, in France, ſituated on the river 
* about 10 miles eaſt of Tours. Lat. 479 25 N. Long. 19 o! 


AuROsINE, a province of Africa, in the kingdom of Benin. 

ABO TE, a town of Poland, in Samogitia, upon the river War- 
daria, two poliſh miles from Siade, and nine from the Baltic ſea. 

AwBov'LE, a large country in the iſland of Madagaſcar, to the 
north of Carcanoſſi. 9 9 | 

Auno“Y NA, an iſland of the Eaſt Indies, lying between the Molncca 
iſlands and thoſe of Banda, belonging at preſent to the Dutch. It is 
remakable for the cruel uſage and expulſion of the Engliſh factors in 


| the reignof king James I. Lat. 30 50 8. Long. 126“ E. 


 Am'Bra [ambpa, Sax. amphora, Lat.] a veſſel among the Saxons. 
It contained a certain meaſure of ſalt, butter, meal, beer, Sc. | 

AvBRro's1a [ambrofie, Fr. ambroſia, It. Sp. and Lat. apfgoora, Gr.] 
the delicious and imaginary food of the 2 according to the poets; 
and uſed for anointing to. Angela Maria Riccio. From which every 
thing eminently pleaſing to the ſmell or taſte is called ambroſia. 

* [in pharmacy] a medicine grateful and pleaſing to the 
palate. | | | 
AmBRos1a [in botany] the herb called oak of Jeruſalem. It has 
floſculous flowers, compoſed of ſeveral ſmall infundibuliform floſcules, 
divided into five ſegments. Theſe are however barren, the fruit, 
which, in ſome meaſure, reſembles a club, growing on the other parts 
of the plant. f 


AuBRo's1al, or AMBRro'Slack [ambreftacus, Lat.] belonging to 


or of the quality of ambroſia, fragrant, delightful. 
AmBROSIAN Office [of St. Ambroſe, biſhop of Milan] a formula of 
worſhip uſed in the church of Milan. | | 
A'vuBry, A'MMeRY, and Aung [a word corrupted from al- 
monry] ſtill in uſe*in the northern counties of England. 1» The place 
where the almoner reſides, or where alms are diſtributed. 2. A 
cupboard or ſafe for keeping cald victuals. This ſenſe the north 
country and Scotland ſtill uſe. 3. A place where the veſſels, plate, 
and all things belonging to houſe-keeping, are preſerved. 
Ams8-A'CE [q. 4. ambo, both, and ace, ambe/a, Fr.] two aces thrown 
at one time by Tice | | 
AMBu'tLa or AmBoi'La, a country of Africa, in the kingdom of 
Congo, between the lake Aquelonde, and St. Salvador. 
AMBULA'TioN [ambulatio, of ambule, Lat. to walk] act of walking. 
From the occult motion of the muſcles in ſtation proceed more offen- 
| ay laſſitudes than Pom: — 1 8 Vulgar Errors. 
MBULAT1ON [With ſurgeons] the ſpreading of a rene or 
Mortification. 8 N 5 N N7I | 
„ AuBuLa'Tory Lambulatoire, Fr. ambulatorio, It. of amtulaterius, 
_ 1. That which has the power of walking. 2. That happens 
4. enn 1 


A M E 


during a walk. His majeſty had an ambulatory view in his travels. 
Motton. 3. Going or moving up and down, not being fixed to any 
1 as, ambulatory courts 1 3 if 
_ AmBU'RBIAL Sacrifires [among the Romans] a ſolemnity of lead. 
ing the beaſts round the me — they are 2 A 7 eee 
_ AMBuRy [with farriers] a diſeaſe in horſes, which cauſes them to 
break out in ſpongy ſwellings, full of hot blood and matter. 
AmBusca'pe [embuſcade, Fr. imboſeatn, It. Ls Sp. of en- 
bucher, Fr. 1. An ambuſh or ambuſhment, a privite poſt where a body 
of men lye hid in a wood or ſome other convenient place, * they 
may ruſh out upon or encloſe an enemy unawares. 2: Act of privily 
lying in wait to ſurprize, catchy or trap one. 3. The Rate of being 
wy privately, or of lying in wait in order to ſarprize. 4. The pet- 
ons Placed in private ſtations, | 8 * | 
Alunusn [embuche, from bois, Fr. wood] the ſame as ambulcade. 
* [from ambuſb] lying in wait. Bands of ab⁰iB men. 
ryaen. | a , 9 
Alugushuvr, ambuſh, ſurprize. A word no longer in uſe: A 
wily fox lies in ambaſi ment. Spencer. 
A'mBusT [ambuſftus, Lat.] burnt round about, ſcalded. _ , _ 
Anus ION [ambuſlio, Lat. with 8 a ſolution of the con 
tinuity of parts; a burn or ſcald cauſed by ſome outward burning. 
Au, a town of the Auſtrian Netherlands, in the province of 
Limburg, fituated on the eaſt fide of the river Maeſe, oppoſite to 
Maeſtricht. Lat. 50% 56'N. Long. 5 45 E. e 
Aux [of Antwerp] A veſſel contdining 50 ſtoops, each ſtoop 7 
pints Engliſh meaſure. | | my 
Ame'lans, a ſect of religious in Italy, ſo called from their profeſ: 
ling themſelves amantes deum, lovers of God; or rather; amati deog 
beloved of God. SR etal | 
A'meL [email, Fr.] enamel. See ENAòEIL. 
AmEL, among, betwixt. Sc. 
AMEL Corn, a ſort of grain of which ſtarch is made. PAS 
A'MELaxD, an iſland of the United Provinces, in the German 
ocean, near the coaſt of Friezland, from which it is ſeparated by a 


ſtreight called the Wadt. | 
AME'L1A, a city of Italy, ſituated on a mountain, about go miles 
north-eaſt of Rome. Lat. 420 40 N. Long. 139 20. E. 
Aug Cx, Heb. firmneſs, certainty, fi Fay] verily, ſo be it, 
uſually added at the end of prayers and graces. hen added at the 
end of the creed; ſo it is. | | 
Aug xABLE [ameſnable, of amener, Fr.] reſponfible, ſnbje& ſo as 
to be liable to enquiry or account. | I EY 
AMENABLE, a term uſed in our law-books, of a woman who may 
be ſubject to her huſband. _ | | | 
A'MENANCE 2 from amener, Fr.] conduct, behaviour, mien. 
He's fit for arms and warlike amenante, - a 
Or elſe for wife and civil governance. — Spencer, 
To Amz'xnD [ amender, Fr. emendar, Sp. emendo, It. and Lat.] 1. To 
reform, or correct, any thing that is wrong, ſo as to make it better. 
2. To reform the life, to leave wickedneſs. 3. To reſtore paſſages in 
writers, which the copiers are ſuppoſed to repair. The neuter verb 
ſigniſies to grow better. 3 
Lirtle ſaid, ſoon Au END ED, or Silence ſeldom does Harm, 


Lat. Nulli tacuiſſe nocet, nocet eſſe locutum. H. Ger. Reden thut mehr 


Schaden ges Stiliſchweigen. (Loquacity is more hurtful than filence) 
And indeed, if we conſider the fatal conſequences which in all ages 
have attended thoſe who have given too great a looſe to their tongue, 
and the dire misfortunes this little member has brought upon mankind 
in general, every wiſe man would be very cautious how he placed his 
words. How often does the talkative man expoſe himfelf to deriſion, 
and what pains does he not take to appear a greater fool than perhaps 
he in reality is; whereas the man who ſpeaks little, and with cau- 
tion, has often a greater ſhare of wiſdom aſcribed to him than he 
eſerves. | 

Amz'NDaBLENEsS [of amendement, Fr. or emendabilis, Lat.] capa- 
bleneſs of being amended. 

Amz'nve in French cuſtoms] a mul& or pecuniary puniſhment, 
impoſed by the ſentence of the judge for any crime, falſe proſecution, 
or gronndleſs appeal. We uſe in a cognate ſenſe the wor 
amends. 


onourable, is where a perſon is condemned to come into 
into the preſence of ſome perſon injured, and make an oper 


recantation: alſo an affliftive pain, carrying with it ſome note of in- 


famy or diſgrace z as when the perſon offending is ſentenced to go 

naked th his ſhirt; a torch in his hand, and a rope about his neck, into 
a church, or before an auditory, and there beg pardon of God, the 

r the court, for ſome Sm: N 

vo RR [from amend] he that amends any ching. 5 

'NDMENT [amendement, Fr.] 1. Reformation, correction, 
for the better ; as, amendment of a work. 2. Reformation of 

as, amendment of life and manners: 3. Recovery of health, as, 

Your honours players, hearing of your amendment, 

Fn Are come to play. Shakeſpeare. 

AMENDMENT [emendatio, Lat. in law] the correction of an error 
committed in a proceſs, obſerved before or after judgment, which aſa 
may be amended by the juſtices after judgment. | 

AMENDMENT is repreſented in 8 an old man fitting pen - 
ſively at a table or deſk, holding in his left hand a ſcourge, Tad in 
his right a pen, with which he corrects a book. 

Ax ups [of amende, Fr. of emendo, Lat. from which it ſeems to 
be corrupted, perhaps accidentally] recompence, ſatisfaction, com- 

ation. - ; 

Aus' vir y [amenitt; Fr: amenitd, It. ameniddd; Sp. of amenitas, 


| Lan) pleaſantneſs of ſituation. Babylon was a ſeat of amenity and 


ure. Brown's Vulgar Errors. 

AmENTA'czo0vs, an appellation given by botaniſts to ſuch flowers 
as have an aggregate of apices hanging down in form of a rope or 
cat's tail. See plate I. fg: 15. 

Au os [with botaniſts] the herb biſhops-weed.  _ 

To Auz'rcs [amercier, Fr.] 1. To ſet a fine or forfeiture upon 
one; it is adopted by other writers, tho? originally juridical. 2. Some. 
times with in before the fine, 3. Sometimes it is uſed, in imitation 
of the Greek conſtruction, PLS | * 
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plection, her 
mn one hand a bow, in the other an arrow, and a quiver on her ſhoul- 
der; at her feet a lizard; and round about her, human limbs diſmem- 


Aut kezurtr, or AurkeiAuzvr [of merci, . enalty that 
bs aſſeſſed by the equals or peers of the party amerced for ſome offence 
done againſt the king, &c. gr a pecuniary puniſhment _— on 
offender, at the mercy of the court, — they call | in our 
law miſericordia, i. e. 233 e eee eee 
' Avzrcemtnts, are different from fines in this, that amercements 


are impoſed arbitrarily 3 Wheteas fines are appointed expreſly by ſtatute. 
; Allzataniht 0 7 [in law] is where a ſheriff, coroner, or other 
officer of the king, is amerced by the juſtices for ſome offence com- 


mitted in his office. | Eg | 
Amex [from amerce] he that amerces. 4 
Auk ' xkco, or Mzrco, à city of Africa, in the kingdom of Fez, 
three leagues from Beni-Tudis, 
Aux RICA [fo called from Americus Veſpuſius, who made a farther 
diſcovery than Columbus, anne 1479] the fourth part of the world, 
diſcovered in the year 1 492. It is a vaſt continent lying between 
go north and 58* ſonth latitude, and between 35 and 145? weft 
longitude, bounded by the Atlantic Ocean, which ſeparates 1t from 
Europe and Africa on the eaſt ; and by the Pacific Ocean, uſually cal- 
led the South Sea, which divides it from Aſia on the welt : it is divided 
into two Peninſulas, called North and South America, and ſeparated 


from each other by the Iſthmus of Panama. America is poſſeſſed at 


reſent by the European nations. To Spain belongs Old and New 
exico, Florida, Terra Firma, Peru, Chili, Patagonica, or Terra 
Megallanica, Paragua; and the iſlands Cuba, Hiſpaniola, Porto-Ri- 
co, and Trinidad. The Portugueſe are maſters of the extenſive mari- 
time country of Brazil. The Engliſh poſſeſs the provinces of Georgia, 


North and South Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, Penſilvania, the two 


Jerſeys, New-York, New-England, New-Scotland, New-Britain; 


and the iſlands Jamaica, Barbadoes, St. Chriſtopher's, Newfound- 


land, &c. and, laſtly, Hudſon's Bay, or Britiſh Canada. The 
French claim all that extent of country lying weltward of the Britiſh 


| 88 and are in poſſeſſion of the iſlands of Caen, Martinico, 


uadaloupe, &c. The Dutch are poſſeſſed of Surinam, and of ſome 
iſlands on the north coaſt of Terra Firma; as Curaſſow, Aruba, 


Bonaire, c. And to Denmark belongs the iſland of St. Thomas. 


See each under its proper article. | 
Awtrica [ Amerique, Fr. America, It. Sp. Port. and Lat.] is re- 
preſented in painting by a woman almoſt naked, of a tawny com- 
. and waſte adorned with feathers of diverſe colours; 


bered, or a human head pierced with an arrow, to ſhew that ſome of 


the inhabitants are cannibals. 


Au aicA, of or belonging to America. 
AME'RIMNON | ajppegipuvoy, Gr.) the herb aizoon. 
AukRTNA Salix [of Ameria in Italy] the wy withy. 
A'MERSFORT, a town of the Dutch Netherlands, in the province of 


"Utrecht, ſituated on the river Ems, about 14 miles N. E. of Utrecht. 


Lat. 52 25 N. Long. 5 20' E. 


, 


\ ; 
AMERsHam, or AcMo'NDESHAM, a town of Buckingſhamſhire, 


about 27 miles weſt of London; having a market on Tueſday ; and 
ſends two members to parliament. | | 
Auk's ace [a corruption of amg ace] two aces thrown on two dice. 
A'vess, or Am'ict [aumice, Fr. amictus, Lat.] an ornament which 


popiſh canons and prieſts wear on their arms, when they are to ſay maſs. 


AmETHo'DiCaL [amethodicus, of a, neg. part, and methodus, a me- 
thod, Lat.] being without method, irregular. = | 
 AmeTaysr [of apsJvo@s, Gr. of « priv. and piJvw to make 
2 a precious ſtone of a violet colour and faint luſtre, ſo called, 
becaule it is ſaid to prevent drunkenneſs. | 


AMmeTHYsT [in _—_— is the purple colour in the coats of lower 


-gentry, and mercury in thoſe of ſovereign princes. "1 
- AmE'THYSTINE [amethyſt] reſen bling the colour of an amethyſt. 


AMETHYST1z0'NTEs [of zpeJuoTGon, Gr.] the beſt fort of carbun- 


cles or rubies. | . a 
To Awev'sLE [ameublir, Fr. to render moveable} a term uſed 
French gardeners concerning the culture of earth which has indurated 
by length of time, or has a fort of cruſt formed over it by great 
rains, ftorms, watering, &c. and fignifies to render the earth looſe 
and moveable, that waterings may penetrate it. 
 AmFra'cTvovus [amfradtu/us, Lat.) full of turnings and windings. 
AmrRactvo'sITY, or AMFRaA'CTUOUsNEss [of amfratuefitar, 
Lat.) fulneſs of turnings and windings. 
AunAk, or AunA RA, a kingdom of Abyſſinia in Africa, ſubject 
to the Great Negas: it is bounded on the north by the kingdom of 
Bajemder; on the eaſt by that of Amgote; on the ſouth by the king- 
dom of Walaca; and on the weſt by I Nile, which ſeparates it from 
the kingdom of Gojam. | 
__  A'mrabLE [amiable, Fr. amabile, It. amable, Sp. of amabilis, Lat. 
from amo, to love] 1. Lovely, deſerving love, charming. 2. Pre- 
tending or ſhewing love. Spend all, ouly give me ſo much time in 
exchange, as to lay amiable ſiege to her honeſty. Shakeſpeare. 
AMIAaBLE Numbers [in arithmetic] are numbers that are mutually 
equal to the whole ſum of one another's aliquot parts, as the numbers 
284 and 220; for the firſt number 284 is equal to the ſum of the ali- 
quot parts of the number 220. The aliquot parts of which are 110, 
45, 44» 22, 11, 10, 5, 4, 2, 1; and 220 is equal to all the aliquot 
parts of 284, wiz. 142, 71, 4, 2, 1. N 4 2 
A'MIABLENEss Lamalilitas, Lat,] lovelineſs; the quality of being 
àmijable. SR e 
A'ufABLv, charmingly, in an amiable manner. | 5 
AMla'NTUS 7 Gr. ] a ſort of ſtone reſembling allum, tozy 
like wool, which if caſt into the fire will not conſume; called alſo ſa- 
lamanders hair and earth flax. | 


* 


A'MICABLE [amichevole, amigable, Sp. of amicabilis, Lat.] friend- 


1y, kind, courteous, loving; it is commonly uſed of more than one; 
hut we ſeldom ſay an amicable action, though it is uſed difterently in 
the following paſſage. Enter each mild, each amicable gueſt, Pope. 
A'MICABLENEssS {from @micable] the quality of being amicable. 

© Amica'bLy, kindly, <ourteouſly, in a friendly manner. 
Auer [amicus, Lat. amid, Fr.] Du Cange ſays the fix-garments 
common to a biſhop and 'preſbyters are, amictus, alba, eingulum, 
ſtola, manipulus, and plana ; it is the firſt or undermoſt part of a 

Prieſt's habit coming cloſe round his neck and over his breaſt, next to 


to be 1 4 of the liberty of ſwearing in any court; in ancient times, 


by Eaſt Indies, ſuppoſed to 00ze from an umbelliferous plant. 


5 A M O : 
which he wears the ub. Morning came forth in amice grey Ailton. 


A prieſt ſuccinct in amice white. tit 27 
 Ani'cta, a cap made of goats or lambs ſkin, that part which co. 
yered the bead being ſquare, and another part of it hanging behind 
and covering the neck. U 8 | 82305 
Amnt'ervs' [in ancient writ] the oft of the ſix garments 
worn by prieſts, tyed round the neck, covering the breaſt and heart. 
See Amice, | | 
Am1'd, or Am1'pdsr [amipvan, Sax.] 1. In the midſt, in the mid- 
dle. 2. Surrounded by. 80 hills amid the air enconntred hills. Mil 
ton. 3. Amongſt, conjoined with. of apy tet | 
— 5 What tho' no real voice nor ſound, 
Amid their radiant orbs be found. Addiſon, 
A'mrexs, the capital city of Picardy, in France, ſituated on the 
river Somme; it is a beautiful town, and a biſhop's ſee, under the 
archbiſhop of Rheimes ; and has a univerſity of conſiderable note. 
Lat. 49 50 N. Long. 20 300 E. | 
| Amr'ss [of a and mis, the Engliſh particle, which ſhews any thing, 
like the Greek æaga, to be wrong; as to miſcount, to count erroneouſly. 
Amiſs therefore ſignifies not right, or out of order; or of miſz, Teut. 
and Ger.] 1. Faulty, criminal. | | 
| For that which thou haſt ſworn to do ami, Ks 
Is yet ami/s when it is truly done. - Shakeſpeare | 
2. In an ill ſenſe. She figh'd withal, they conſtru'd all amiſs. Fair- 
fax. 3. Wrong, improper. Examples have the force of counſels only 
not amiſs, to be followed by them whoſe caſe is the like. Hooker, 4. 
Wrong, not according to the perfection of the thing. TE 
| Your kindred is not much amiſs, 'tis true, 
4 | wh : am ſomewhat . born than you. Dryden. 
6. roachful, irreverent. ve eople which k any thin 
amiſs Aan the God of Shadrach, . fall be cut es Daniel 
7 Impaired in health. I was ſomewhat ami/s yeſterday, but am well to- 
day. 8. Amiſs is marked as an adverb, tho' it cannot always be adver- 
bially rendered, becauſe it always follows the ſubſtantive to which it 
relates. 9. Amiſs is vſed by Shakeſpeare as a noun ſubſtantive, | 
ES To my fick foul, as ſin's true nature is, 
| Each toy ſeems prologue ta ſome great amiſs. 
Don't take it Aulss, or, Don't be diſpleaſed. 
Am1'ss10Nn [of amiſfio, Lat.] loſs. | 18 MAT 
To Aur'r [amitte, Lat.] to loſe. A word little in uſe. Water 
when congealed into ice, amitterh not its eſſence, but condition ot 
fluidity. Howes Vulgar Errors. | 3 287 FF 
Am1'TTERE /egem terre [im law, i. e. to loſe the law of the land] 


it was the ep of a champion, who was either overcome or 
yielded in fight; as alſo of jurors who were found guilty in a writ of 
attaint, and of perſons attainted or outlawed, ce 
AmiTY 2 Fr. amicitia, — friendſhip, affection, love, 
whether public between nations, oppoſed to war, or among the peo- 
ple, oppoſed to diſcord, or between private perſons. = 
Amma [ſome derive it of ane, Gr. to connect or join together] 
a tying, knitting, a band. HOES 6 UF} | 
_ Amma [with ſurgeons] a truſs for ruptures. © 45 | 
_ A'umr, or A'mvmtum [of «pos, Gr. ſand] the herb biſhop's- 
weed. The flower is roſaceous, and compoſed of heart-like petals, 
and its fruit a ſmall, raundiſh, and ſtriated capfale, containing two 
ſtriated ſeeds, convex on one. ſide. | * e ts 
A'MMIRAL. See A'DMIRAL. | 
A'MMIRALTY. See ADMIRALTY. 9 2 7 
Sal A*MMoNIAac [of aps, Gr. ſand] a ſalt made by diſtillation, 
Sc. of ſand impregnated with the urine of camels. But this is factitious. 
Ihe true fort was anciently found in Lybia, where the temple of Ju- 
piter Ammon ſtood, and is ſuppoſed to have its name from thence. 
 AMMONTACAL [of ammoniac] having the properties of ſalt ammo- 
niac. . I 
' AMmonracum Gummi, gum ammoniac, a gum brought from the 


. . 
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Cornu AmMo'nis. See AMON“ TR. | | 
Ammont'Te [in natural hiſtory] ſnake-ſtone, the name of a large 
genus of foſſil ſhells, very few, if any of which, are yet known in their 
recent ſtate, or living either on our own, or any r ſhores. They 
are of me different ſizes, as well as ſpecies, ſome being found of the 
ſize of a ſix-pence, or even leſs, and others of two feet in diameter. 
They are all made up of ſeveral circles, like thoſe of a ſnake when 
rolled up, the tail lying in the centre, and the large end, where was 
the mouth of the fiih, at the other. Some of them are rounded, others 
greatly compreſſed or flatted, and are, at times, found lodged in al- 
moſt all the ſtrata of earth or ſtone. They are found in many parts 
of England, particularly in Yorkſhire, where they are very plentiful in 
the alum rocks. See Plate I. Fig, 8, 9. 

AMMo'NITRUM [«pporiger, Gr.] a fort of nitre, i. e. nitre and fand 
mixed together. 57 | 

AmmMuN1'Tion [munition, Fr. munizione, It. amunicion, Sp.] all 
forts of warlike proviſions and ſtores, eſpecially powder and ball. | 

AMMUNIT10N Bread, bread for ſoldiers in an army or garriſon. 

A'mngRr [aumonier, Fr.] an almoner. | 

A'mnesry [amneſlie, Fr. amneſlia, Sp. and Lat. of She, Gr.] 
an act of oblivion, or a general pardon granted by a prince to ſubjects, 
for former offences. 

Amwni'colisTt [amnicela, Lat.] one that dwells by a river. 
5 Amni'oexous [ amnigenus, Lat.] born or bred in, of, or near 2 

ver. 

Axion, or Auxiros [ajner, Gr.] the coat or ſoſt ſkin which 
immediately covers the child in the womb, and after the birth is voided, 
”_ the alantois and 72 | 

MOE'BEAN Venſes [with grammarians] verſes which anſwer one 
another by turns, as in ſome of the —_ of Virgil. 

AMo'MUM [apwpor, Gr.] certain grains of a ſpicey ſmell and biting 
taſte ; the fruit of an Eaſt Indian tree. 3: © 

8 [with botaniſts) the herb our lady's roſe, or roſe of je- 
rulajdem. _ + | kB 

A'monc, or A'MoncsT onmang, or xemanx, Sax. manck 
or mang, O. Sp. and I.. Ger.] 1. In the company of, mingled with. 


2. Conjoined with, making part of the number. | 
AMorat'xE [apogym, Gr.] pellitory of the wall, i: 4 


AuoRe 


RY 
oY 


Anon co, an iſland in the Archipelago, about go miles north of 
Candia. Lat. 37% of N. Long. 26 457 EE. 
A'mortsT [amoreux, Fr. amoroſo, It, of amoroſus, Lat.] an amotous 
perſon, a man profeſſing love. The continuance of A miſtreſs s kind- 
neſs, and her beauty, are both neceſſary to the amor is joys and quiet. 
* an amorous perſon, a gallant, a lover, a ſpark. 
A'morous [amoreus, Fr. amoroſo, It. of a 


moroſus, Lat.] 1. Lov- 


ing, in love, with of before the object beloved, in Shakeſpeare on. 2. 


Of or pertaining to love, naturally given to love, fond. 

« A'MOROUSL » [of amorous] lovingly, tenderly, paſſionately, 
Amno'rousness [of 2 lovingneſs, fondneſs ; | 
Amo'xpHous [of amorphus, Lat. 4wogpE@-, Gr. of a priv. and woePy, 


| form] without form or ſhape, ill ſhapen. 


Amo'syay. Sub. the want of beauty. 


Auo'ar [amorti, à la mort, Fr. ammortito, It.] in the ſtate of the 
dead. | 
ALL A MoRT, a term uſed of a 


n in a melancholy or dejected 
mood, 9. d. quite dead-hearted. 


fares my Kate? what, ſweet- 


ing, all a mort. Shakeſpeare. 
8 Sy / : , X . 2 
AmoRTIZA'TION, or AMoRTTZZUuzNTH | amortifſement, Fr. in law] ) 


the act of turning lands into mortmain, 7. e. of alienating or transfer- 
ring them to ſome corporation, guild or fraternity, and their ſucceſſors, 
that never is to ceaſe. See MorTmain. 
To Amo'rTIZE [amortir, Fr. in law] to make over lands and 
tenements to a corporation, c. and their ſucceſſors, which cannot be 
done without licence of the king and the lord of the manor. 
Amo'Tion [of amotio, bard a moving or putting away. | 
To Amo've [amoveo, Lat.] 1. To take out of the way, to remove 
from any poſt. 2. To move, to remove, to alter. A ſenſe now out 
of uſe; as | Dh, 
Therewith amewved from his ſober mood, f 
And lives he yet, ſaid he, that wrought this act. Spenſer. - 
To Amo'uxT [| monter, Fr. montare, It. montar, Sp.] 1. To riſe 
up in value or tenor, with the particle 70. It is uſed of ſeveral ſums in 
quantities added together. 2. It is uſed figuratively of the conſequence 
ariſing from a thing taken nn rnd The errors of aged men amount 
but to this, that more might have been done. Bacon. 
AmounT { montant, Fr.] the total of ſeveral articles in an account, 


dhe produce of a merchandize. 5 
ro uk, a large river of Aſia, which riſing in Siberia, runs eaſt- 


, 


Amo 
ward through Chmeſe Tartary, and falls into the bay of Corea in the 
Indian ocean. | Ny | OE; 

Amo'urs [Fr. amoraxzi, It. amores, Lat.] love- concerns or in- 


trigues, generally uſed of vicious love. The oz ſounds like oo in 


8 n 

Amo'vses [with cs, counterfeit gems or precious ſtones. 
_ A'moy, an iſland on the ſouth-weſt coaſt of China. Lat. 25* of N. 
Longs/n 8B Sf WL borioltsr 5 orriagoyy 07 g 

AurELT TES [Gα,ðeMν¹,,b Of aur, Gr. a vine] a kind of black 
or bituminous earth, uſed about vines to make them thrive the better ; 
it is alſo uſed to blacken the eye-brows and the hair. 

AmMyELoODE'sMos [of &pmixo; and Jeopo;, Gr. a band] an herb that 
the Sicilians uſed to tie their vines with. | 1 


A I 


o 


AmeELoLE'uce [of awumricx, and Neveo, Gr. white] the white 
vine, or herb briony. : N | 
 AmPELOME'LANA [of apmihog, and weazua, Gr. black] black bri- 
ou. 1 r n 0 

AMPELOPRA'SON [of a., and mpagoc, Gr, a leek] leek wine, 


Z bear's garlic or ramſons. 


A*'mPELOSA'GR1A [of apwninx;, and ayax, Gr, wild) the wild 
vine, an herb. n >. E 45 44271 
 A'urer, a fort of tumour, with inflammation; a bile. A word 
ſaid by Skinner to be much in uſe in Eſſex. | 

AwyE'zo, a town in the Tyroleze, formerly belonging to the ſtate 
of Venice, but now to the houſe of Auſtria. . 

AMPHEMER1'nUs [of afp, about, and yufa, Gr. a day] a fever 
or ague that comes every day. TROT rIP mh | | 

AuPH [a Gr. prepoſition] ſignifies in compoſition on every ſide, 
or rather on both ſides. E. 

Amynr'Brovs [ amphibie, Fr. anfibio, It. amphibio, Sp. ampbibius, 
Lat. of ah., of aut, both ſides, and Blog, life, Gr.] that lives 
both upon the land and water, as frogs, otters, bevers, &. . | 
Aurursiousxrss [of amphibius, Lat. of au, Gr.] having an 
amphibious nature, or quality of living on land and in water. 

AMPHIBLESTRO'IDES [ pu rfanreondnuc, of a wPifnreor, a net, and 
de., form, Gr.] a ſoft, white, ſlimy coat or ſkin of the eye, fo cal- 
led, becauſe if it be thrown in water it will appear like a net. 

AMPHiBoLO'Gical [amphibologigue, Fr. anfibologico, It. amphibole- 
gicus, Lat. of «wpiponoyia, Gr.] doubtful. | | | 

AMPHIBO'LOGY- [amphibologie, Fr. anfibologia, It. amphibologia, Lat. 
of 2u01Borya, Gr. doubtful] a dark ſpeech that has an uncertain or 


doubtful pong: It is diſtinguiſhed from equivocation, which means 
the double figniheation of a ſingle word, as noli regem occidere, timere 


bonum eft, is amphibology ; captare lepores, meaning by lepores, either 
hares or jeſts, is equivocation. Fohnſor. 
AMPH1B0Lo'GICALLY [of amphibological] doubtfully, with a doubt 
3 n 3 | | 
MPHI BOLOUs [aj@:GA®-, doubtful, of dh, every way, and 
ga, to throw, Gr.] toſſed from one to the a 240 en way. 
Never was there ſuch an amphibolous quarrel, both parties declaring 
themſelves for the ut Howel. | | | 


Aurum ems [of apps, on both ſides, and Rea xue, ſhort, Gr.] 


a foot in a verſe either Greek or Latin, that has a ſhort ſyllable before 


9 aſter, and a long 2 in the middle 
MPHIBRA'NCHIA [of apa,” of au@;, about, and 2. 
the jaws, Gr.] certain places about the . in the jaws — 2 
to moiſten the throat, ſtomach. . | 


= 
. 


. ana & UM CHa, Gr.] the ſummit, or top of the mouth of 
Aenne ron «Alun, of dup about, and de-, Gr. a 


courſe] a feſtival obſerved in Athens by private families, upon the th 
day __ birth of a child, it being 9 for the 2 to 3 
round the fire with the infant in their arms; and then having delivered 
it o the nurſe, they were entertained with feaſting and dancing. 


ject of ſenſe. To amplify any thing is to 


wor 


AMF 


Auruttoor CAA ,, Gr.] an ambiguity of ſpeec h. 
Auen N 'of D, 2925 fides, roots gre! a faot in 
a verſe 3 Hort ſyllable in the middle, and a long oue on either 
Aurne'TROn [of dap; about; and anrpa, the womb Gr:] the. 
nelghbouting-parts of the womb. - ALS Fr KP, 
MPHY'POLIS, or STRY'MON, a town in the Tyroleze, formerly be- 
longing to the ſtate of Venice, but now to the houſe of Auſtria. | 
MPHIPRO'STYLUs, or AMPHIPRO'STYLE CMH , Gr.] 4 
term in architecture, uſed of thoſe temples in ancient times, which bad 
four columns or pillars in the front, and the ſame number behind. 
Amen mn [Lat. duÞiwCaua, of dudt, and Baww, Gr: to go] 
a ſmaller kind of ſerpent, which moveth forward and backward, and 


zs ſuppoſed to have two heads, one at either extreme. Scorpion and 


aſp, and amfhiſbæna dire. Milton. f | 
Aurhr'sch [dufioxan, of 4p, and oma, a' ſhadow] thoſe people 
dwelling in climates, wherein the ſhadows at different tizes of the year 
fall both ways, viz. both toward the north pole, when the ſan is in 
ſouthern figns ; and toward the ſouth pole, when he is in the northern 
ſigns. Theſe are thoſe who inhabit the torrid zone: | 
AmPni'sMELa, or AmenrsMns [of ahi, on both ſides, and 
HD, a A ATA Gr.] an inſtrument uſed in diſſections of human 
les, Oc. "Dp | 5 | 
AlurniraxR [apOla, Gr. J a precious ſtone of a gold colour; 
— the ſame quality with the load-ſtone, attracting gold, as that 
oes iron. 
Aurnirxx'arRE [Fr. anfiteatro, It. amphitreatro, Sp: ahphithea- 
trum, Lat. dp ,, of dh, and Faouai, to behold, Gr.] an 
edifice of the Romans, in form either oval or round, which eee 
a great number of ſeats, one above another, ſo as ſome of them to hold 
50, 60, or $0,000 ſpectators of ſhews, ſports, fencers, wild-beaſts 
fighting, ſea-fights, c. The theatres of the ancients were built in 
the form of a ſemi-circle, only exceeding a juſt ſemi- circle by one 
fourth part of the diameter, and the amphitheatre is two theatres joined 
together; ſo that the longeſt diameter of the amphitheatre was to the 
ſhorteſt, as one and a half to one. . 
AmMPHITHE'ATRE [in gardening] a temple of view, erected on 4 
riſing ground, of a ſemi- circular figure. THE 1 
A'MPHITRITE, the name of a ſmall naked ſea-inſe&, of an oblong 
figure, with only one tentaculum, reſembling a piece of thread. | 
 Anpno'ta [amphora, Lat.] a meifure of liquid things, a veſſel a 
foot ſquare, having two ears or handles; the Attick- amphora con- 
tained ſeven gallons and a half, and the Italian five. EIT Hh” 
AfrueHTHILL, a town in Bedfordſhire, 43 miles from London, in 
the road from thence to Buckingham, Here is a charity-ſchool, Lal 
an hoſpital for ten poor men. Market on Thurſday. p. 7 
AmenicTio'nes [fo called from Amphyctios the ſon of Helens; who 
firſt inftituted dew) magiſtrates of the ſupreme tribunal of Greece, or 
the parliament of ; being the preſidents of the members whick 
were ſent from the ſeven principal cities of Greece, who determined 


« 


both public and private diſputes. 


- A'ueLe [Fr. ampio, It. of amplus, Lat.] 1. Of al extent; wide. 
2. Bulky. An ample tear trill'd down her cheeks. ' Shateſpeare. 3. 
Unlimited, without” any reſtriction. Land where and when you pleaſe 
with ample leaves. Dryden. 4. Liberal, abundant; as, man's labours 
are not . . in fo large and ample manner as human felicity doth 
import. Hooker. Noble. 5. Large, without reſervation. The earl 
made ample promiſes. Clarendon. 6. Diffuſive, not contracted; as, 
an ample narrative. | | . 
A'myLENEss [ample, Fr.] largeneſs. n FEES, 
To A'urLiaTs [from amplio, Lat.] to enlarge. He'll explain and 
dilucidate, add and ampliate. Braun. FEY | 
AueLia'Tion [Fr. ampliazione, It, of ampliatio, Lat.] 1 | 
ment, exaggeration. Odious matters admit not of an ampliation, but 
ought to be reſtrained. 4y/iffe. 2. Diffuſeneſs. Theſe may plead 
excuſe for any ampliations, or repetitions, whilſt I labour to expreſs my- 
ſelf full. Holder. [ob | 
AuPL1aT10N [in law] a deferring or putting off judgment, till a 


cauſe has been better examined. Lat. 


To A'mpLiFicaTE [amplificatum, Lat.] to amplify, augment or 
enlarge, £ | | 

. [Fr. amplificazione, It. amplificacion; Sp. of am- 
plificatio, Lat.] enlargement, extenſion. | . 
Aurriricariox [with rhetoricians] an id, Lag or enlarging 
upon an argument, either by aggravating a crime, heightening a com- 
mendation, or enlarging a narration by an enumeration of cireum- 
ſtances, ſo as to excite the proper emotions in the auditors, and in 
order to gain their belief of what is ſaid. | f 


A'uIIrIER Jof amplify] one that enlarges or amplifies with a 
large diſplay of . Ae. it being uſually taken in a good 
ſenſe. . TE] 


To A'urpLiry verb af. [amplifier, Fr. amplificare, It. amplificar 
Sp. of amplifico, Lat.] 1. To enlarge any corporeal ſubſtance, or ob- 
1 it in ſeveral parts. Ba- 
con. 2. To 2 any thing incor . There grew in the Ro- 
man prelates a deſire of amplifying their power. Raleigh. 3. To exag- 
regate a thing by repreſentation. I would not flatter the preſent 
by amplifying the _— of thoſe ſervitors that laboured in this vine- 
yard. Davies. 4. To encreaſe by new additions. My health is inſuf- 
ficient to encreaſe and amplify theſe remarks. Watts. | : 
To Aurlirr, verb neui. Frequently with the particle ov. 1. To 
dilate upon in many words. When you amplify on the former branches 
of a — 1 — — — ry Saget Watts. —— make pom · 
us repreſentations. Homer Ine, not invents. Pope. 
8 N 1. Extent. Within the . amplitude 
of heaven and : Clanwille. 2. Greatneſs, Men ſhould 
enl their minds to the amplitude of the world, and not reduce the 
7 the narrowneſs of their minds. Bacon. 8 Capacity. Wich 
amplitude of mind to greateſt deeds. Milton. 4. Splendor, grandeur. 
Princes may add . and greatneſs to their kingdoms. Bacow. 
5. Copioufneſs, fulneſs, abundance. Proportion the amplitude of 
your matter, and the fulneſs of your diſcourſe, to yourdefign. Watts. 
AmyLiupt [in aſtronomy) is an arch of the horizon, in 


between the true eaſt or weſt point thereof, and che centre of the ſun or 8 


a ſtar at its riſing or ſetting. Bede : 
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Eaftern Amviitupe, is the diſtance between the point wherein the 
tar riſes, and the true point of eaſt, in which the equator and horizon 
interſect. F 

Weſtern AmeLITuDE, is the diſtance of the __ wherein the ſun 
ſets, waged ig e ee uinotial. = ; 

AweLiTupe, of the range of a proj ile, is the horizontal line, ſub- 
tending the path in which it moved: _ ES: 

Magnetical AmyutTuDs, is an arch of the horizon, contained be- 
tween the ſun at his riſing, and the eaſt or weſt point of the compaſs ; 
or it is the difference of the riſing or ſetting of the ſun from the eaſt or 
weſt parts of the compaſs. Chambers. | | 

AnPLi'vacous [amplivagus, wy that wanders wide, or far and 
near, that ſtretches out far, having a large ſcope. 

A'mPLY: 1. Fully, copiouſly, with diffuſion. 2. At large, with- 
out reſerve; as, | 

The woman's ſeed, obſcurely then foretold, | 
Now amplier known, thy Saviour and thy Lord. Milton. 
3: Largely, abundantly, liberally. 6-165 Fe 

Awev'R1as, a town in Spain, capital of the diſtrit of Ampouzdan 
in Catalonia, ſituated near the ſea coaſt, at the mouth of the river 
Fulvia. Lat. 42* 15' N;, Long: 20 5o' E. | | 

To A'MPUTATE ey Lat. in gardening] to cut off, to lop or 


ne. | | "I 
AuevuTa'Twh [Fr. amputation, It. amputacien, Sp. of amputa- 
tio, Lat.] a cutting off. | | SH 
AmypuTaTI1on | with gardeners] a cutting or lopping. _ 
AmPuTaT1ON (with ſurgeons] is the cutting off a corrupted or pu- 
trified part of the body, or any member of it, to hinder the infection 
from ſpreading through the whole body, The operation is begun b 
an annular inciſion made through the ſkin with a ſcalpel, upon whic 
the ſkin is drawn upwards as mach as poſſible. Then the fleſh is di- 
vided down to the bones with the crooked ſcalpel, the ligaments are 
eut, and the perioſteum ſeparated from the bone. The laſt ſtep is to 
fix the ſaw ſo as that it may work eafily ; it muſt be moved gently at 


the firſt, but when well entered, faſter ; and thus in one or two mi- 


nutes, the amputation may be compleated. | 
' Amsbo'RF1ans [of Amſderf their leader] a ſect in the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, who maintained that good works were not only unprofitable, but 


even oppoſite and pernicious to ſalvation. 


A'MSTERDAM, a large and beautiful city of Holland, fituated on 
the river Amſtel, and an arm of the ſea called Wye, a little to che eaſt- 
ward of the Zuyder- ſea. The foundations of this town are laid upon 
vaſt piles of timber drove imo the Moraſs ; tis ſaid that the ftadt-houſe 

alone has upwards of 1 3000 piles of wood to ſupport its foundation. 
It is compured to be half as big as London; and, in point of trade, 


equal to any town of the known world; there being people of almoſt 
every nation and every religion in Europe, who are all tolerated in 


their reſpective perſuaſions, but none admitted to any ſhare of the go- 
vernment but the Calviniſts ; all of them, however, apply themſelves 
to trade with the utmoſt diligence, to heap up wealth, not with a view 
to enjoy it, but to have the pleaſure of dying rich. 

*A'mvuLET [amelette, Fr. of amuletum, Lat.] a ſort of phyſical com- 
poſitjion or charm to wear about a perſon's neck, as a preſervative 
againſt plague, poiſon, enchantment, or to remove diſeaſes, &c. 

_ AMU RCay the mother, dregs, or lees of oil, or any thing elſe. 


Fs Anvrco'ary {amurceſitas, Lat.] the quality of having lees, dreg- 


gineſs. Hp 

To Auv'sE [amuſer, Fr] 1. To fill with thoughts that engage the 
mind, without diſtracting it. 2. To hold in play, to ſtop or ſtay a 
perſon with a trifling ſtaty, to feed with vain expectations. | 

To Auvs [among pickpockets, &c.] is when one rogue throws 
duſt or pepper into a perſon's eyes, or tells an idle ſtory to a perſon in 
a ſhop to decoy -him out, while his comrades play their pranks. | 

Amv'seRs [canting term] thoſe who are trained up to theſe vil- 
lainous arts. 

AmMvu'SEMENT [amuſement, Fr.] that which amuſes, entertainment, 
making vain promiſes, Sc. to gain time; a trifling buſineſs or employ- 
ment to paſs away time. | ns pal 
Amu'ssR [of ame] he that amuſes, as with falſe promiſes. 

Auv'sivs [of amuſe] that which has the power of amuſing. This 
word has only Thomſon's authority; as, th' azu/ive arch before him 
flies, then vaniſhes, | | 
Aux [a law word] amy prochein, i. e. the next perſon or friend, 


who is to be entruſted for an infant or orphan. Fr. Bt 
.  AMY'GDALA {«puy2ann, Gr.] the almond tree or its fruit. See 
ALMOND-TREE | + m3 | 

Amny'cpalz [with anatomiſts] the almonds of the ears; the ſame as 
Pariſibmiæ and tonfille. 1 | 0 | 
Aux GDALATE fof amygdala, an almond, Lat. eapvydann, Gr. J. 1. 
Made of almonds. 2. Artificial milk made of blanched almonds. 

. AmY'cDALIngE [amygdalinus, Lat.] of or pertaining to almonds, 
. reſembling almonds. „ : 
„ AMYGDALITES [apvydakonn;, Gr.] an herb of the ſpurge kind, 
having leaves like thoſe of the almond- tree. 
Plaiſters. L ; 
us 2 « priv. and uus, a muſcle, Gr.] a limb fo emaciated 
. that the muſcles ſcarce appear. | 

Ax [an, ane, Sax, en, Dan, een, Du. and L. Ger. ein, H. Ger.] 


ANN ric Emplaſira [in pharmacy] deſenſative, ſtrengthening 


The ſame as a, the indefinite article, placed before nouns beginning 


with-a vowel or mute H. It is likewiſe moſtly found before nouns 
N with an þ, pronounced, tho', I think, wrong, the # being 
ſeldom or never pronounced, and the euphony never requiring it. 1. 
One, but with leſs emphaſis; as yonder ſtands an ox. 2. Any or 
ſome. An honeſt man's the nobleſt work of God. Pope. 3. Some- 
times it ſignifies like @ ſome particular ſtate ; but this is now diſuſed ; 
as, men an hungred love to {mell hot bread. Bacon. 4. As is fome- 
times, in old authors, a contraction of and if 3 as, he mult ſpeak truth; 
an they will take it ſo ;-if not he's plain. Shakefpeare. 5. Sometimes 
a contraction of and before if. | | 
- -.., The clerk will never wear hair on's face that had it, - 
lle will az he live to be a man. | : Shakeſpeare. 
6. Sometimes it is a cantraction of as if, He roars an it were any 
nightingale. Aadiſon. 9 F n 


4 


AN A 


Aus [in phyſicians bill) is uſed t6 fighify that in equal quenfity 

of each 3 — is to be taken in compounding the 2 It is 

er e Sorin, oor went 
A'va [with ſchoolmen] as books in ana are collections of the me- 


, 
xt 


morable ſayings or looſe hints of perſons of wit and learning, much of 


the ſame kind with what we uſually call table-talk. Thus the Scali- 
gerana and Thuaniana: mo Woot s mc egos 
Axa, an Indian coin, in value 1 4:44 Engliſh: - 
An jour and wWwasrE. See Year and Dar. 
ANaBAPT1'sSTON. See AB&4PTISTON. 


An an A Fri 78 [anabaptifies, Fr. anabattiſti, It: anabapiiſtat, 8p. | 


anabaptiſtæ, Lat. ava again, and Canrig to dip, Gr. i. e. rebaptizers | 
a religious ſet, whoſe Aegis tenet is, that perſons are not to 
be baptized till they are able to give an account of their faith. They 
are called anabaptiſts, 7. e. rebaptizers, as being ſuppofed to admi- 
niſter the ordinance of baptiſm upon /ubje&#s which have already re- 
ceived it. | 
AvnaBa'eTisTRY,or Ax ABA THIS M, the principles of the anabaptiſts. 
Anana's11, couriers among the ancients, who travelled either on 
horſeback or in chariots. 4 i bf 
AxnaBa's1s [avafizc, of aH, Gr. to aſcend] an aſcending or 
getting up, an aſcent or viſe. Art 1 | 
Anazas1s [in botany} the herb horſe-hair or horſe- tail. Lat. 
ANAaBASIS wih phyficians] the growth or increaſe of a diſeaſe. 
AxABIBAz0N Jin aſtronomy] the dragon's head, or the node of 
the moon where ſhe riſes from north to ſouth latitude. | 
ANnaBRocur'sMUs [arzBerxpope; of ava, upwards, and Beoy®*; a 
halter or loop, Gr.] a particular way or method of drawing out the 
pricking hairs of the eye-lids, which are turned inwards, by a fine 
ſilk doubled in à needle, which the hair is put through, and ſo drawn 
out. bes 
Ana'BROS15+[arafewors, Of arefguonu to eat through, Gr.] a cor- 
or eating away. | 2 
 AwaBRos1s [in ſurgery] a conſuming or waſting away of any part 
of the body by ſharp humours. 4 Fo 
ANnacz'Nos1s [araxanus, Of ava, again, and xan®-, new; Gr.] a 
renovation. _ ; 


ANnacalyPTE'RIA [of avaxanunlu, Gr. to reveal] a feaſt kept a 
day after a wedding, when the bride put off her veil, that all might 


ſee her face, which till then was covered. T | | 
Anaca'MPSEROs [of a, again, and x«&pmlw, to turn, and gs, love, 
Gr.] an herb, which being touched, is ſaid to be efficacious in recon- 


ciling lovers or friends that are fallen out. | 6h, 
Anaca'MPpTICAL, or Anaca'MPTICK [of avataprlu, Gr. to 


bend back, to reflect, commonly ſaid of echoes, which are. ſounds 
produced anacamptically, or by reflection] reflecting, or returning 
back again. | DOT e 
ANaca'mPTICK3, a branch of opticks called catoptricks, a ſci- 
ence which explains the properties of reflected light. It has no 
Angar. e 0 een : 5 
heart. 6 | g 
 ANACATHMAR'SI5 [avaxaJags;, of du, above, and xa dai, to purge, 


Gr.] a medicine that purges or diſcharges nature by ſome of the up- 


* 


per parts. FRO tn eK ps | 27 
AxacaTra'RTICK Medicines [pharmacy] ſuch as cauſe vomiting. / 

* ANACEPHAL&'0$18 [avaxiPanaiwo, Gr.] a brief recapitulation or 

ſumming up the heads of any matter, which is either ſpoken or writ- 


ten, a ſhort repetition or ſummary of what went before. 


To AxAcETHALIZE [of arexiPanaiw, Gr.] to repeat the heads of 
a matter. 0 | : 
Anacn1'TEs, a diamond, a fort of precious ſtone, ſaid to have the 
—_ of driving away diſtempers of the mind, and to defend againſt 
oifon. | 155 1 ee 
: Axacnuortg'Ta, Ana'cuorRETE, or ANa'cuoriTE, ſometimes vi- 
ciouſly written ANcuoR1TE [anacoreta, It. anachorita, Sp. anachoreta, 
Lat, Nfg, of c uU to retire, Gr.] a monk who, with the 


leave of his ſuperior, retires from the convent in order to lead a more 


auſtere and ſolitary life. | 
Here love doth fit Fob BIG 4, 
Vow'd to this trench like an anachorite. Donne. | 
Ana"cHRonism [anachroniſme, Fr. anachronifmo, It.] property it 


| denotes a fault or error in chronology, or a computation of time, 


when an event is placed earlier than it really was ; but it is generally 


uſed for any error in chronology. Johnſon. But after all, here ſeems 


to be ſome confuſion in the account given of this word, which may 
mon be redreſſed, by conſidering more owes Lug Greek extract, 
rom ex, which frequently fignifies, in compounds, over-agarn, and 
xX£comopEr, .a fixing of time; g. d. a fixing of time over * i. e. 
the aſſigning ſome new point of duration to an event, and (hence by 
an eaſy tranſition) contrary to that in which it really ſtood; an error 
in chronology ; or, when an event is placed carlier or later than 
the time in which it truly happened. 
Axaciricxs [of ava and xaew, to break, and in compound, to 
break back, to refract, Gr.] a branch of optics that treats about all 
ſorts of refractions, the ſame with dioptricks ; it has no ſingular. 


ANACLETE'RtA [of ava and sax, Gr. to call] feſtivals in honour | 


of kings and princes, when they took upon them the adminiſtration of 
he BN | x Aur | 

AnacoLLE'MaTA [of axaxovau, Gr. to glew together] a medicine 
to be applied to the forehead, in diſeaſes of the eyes, to reſtrain 
fluxions. Bruno, And to the noſtrils in hzmorrhages ; alſo that will 
on parts, and produce fleſh in a wound or ulcer. Blan- 
card. ; 
| Anaco'LYTHON CA ,., of ae and xey$ew, Gr. to follow] an 
inconſequence, a figure in rhetoric when a word is not expreſſed which 
is to anſwer another. , 


Anacrgo'NTiCk Perſe [of Anacreon, a lyric poet} a ſort of verſe N 


conſiſting of ſeven ſyllables, and is not tied to any certain rule, c. of 
uantity. 2 5 
1 eee [ «maxlogier, Gr. the herb 1 — TD) 
| ANADENDROMA'LACKE [araJnigypanaxn, Gr.] the roſe mallowtree. 
AnaDeg'sMa [of am and Jews, a band, Gr.] a ſwathe or bandage 
to bind up wounds. 1 | | * 
Auabrvrdsis [diahrawers, of daun, to redouble, Gr. with 


af 


Ana ch, a bean in Malacca, growing in the form of a ſheep's | 
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about 32 leagues eaſt of Rome. Lat. 420 1 


To ANAGRAMMATIZE, [ areypappaliCu, Gr. anagrammatiſer, Fr.] 


c 


AN A 


thetoricians] a redoubling, a figure, When the ſame word chat ends a 


ſentence is repeated in the beginning of the next; as, 


e preſerved his innocence amidſt theſe /emprations ; 
Temptations which none but he could overcome. W PAL 

AnapieLosts [with phyſicians] the redoubling of fits of agues, 

ers, c. | wang © 5 128 ; 

Hrs Ons - d and d. ht, to give, Gr. „ mh qenmeng the 
conveyance of the chyle through its proper veſſels ; o a vomit. 

. Ana'vRoMovus Fi, a name given, by ichthiologiſts, to all fiſh 
which, at ſtated ſeaſons, go from the freſh waters into the ſea, and 
afterwards return back again. 88 E ; 

AnaGA'LLIs [arayan, * the herb pimpernel. The flower is 
monopetalous, multifid, and orbicular; the fruit is a globoſe capſule, 
containing only one cell, and dividing horizontally into two hemiſ- 
pheres; the ſeeds are numerous and angular. 8 | 

AnacaLLis Aquatica 12 botany] ſea- purſlain or brook- lime. 

Ax AcALLIs Sylveſtris [in botany] the herb calves-ſnout. _ 
 Anaca'rsKaYa, a city of Muſcovite Tartary, in the province of 
Dauria, near the ſource of the river Amour. a | 
| AnaGLY'PTICE [avayavalxn, Gr.] the art of engraving, chaſing, 
or imboſſing. — | SEE» p 
| Ana'cn1, a town of Italy, in the Campagne di Roma, ſituated 
N. Long. 13? 45 E. 
An we ef nr „of ave and ayw, Gr. to lead] a rapture or ele- 
vation of the ſoul to things celeſtial and eternal; an exciting or raiſing 
of the mind, to ſearch out the hidden or myſterious meaning of any 
paſſage, eſpecially of the holy ſcripture. 

Anacoce'TICal [anagogeticus, Lat. a, in compoſition, ſome- 
times implies a diſtribution ?hrovgh, ſometimes it ſignifies upwards, 
and ſometimes again, and theſe three ſenſes afford a key to the ſeve- 
ral compoſitions of this word] 1. Pertaining to high matters. 2. Per- 
taining to myſteries, myſtical, myſterious, that has an exalted or un- 
common fignification. 3. That exalts the mind to divine contem- 

lations. | * | 
K Ax AO ο, [anagogigue, Fr.] myſterious, raiſing the mind to 
things eternal and divine. | e 

ANAaGOGICALLY, myſteriouſly, with religious and ſpiritual elevation. 


A'NaGRAM [anagramme, Fr. anagramma, It. anagrama, Sp. ana- 
gramma, Lat. avzygappe, Gr. ] a conceit ariſing from the tranſpoſition 


of ay, and yeaPw, to write the letters of a name or title, in order to 
ſet forth ſomething to the praiſe of the perſon ; as this of W. i, l, l i, a, m 
N, o, y attorney general to king Charles I, a very laborious man, / 
moyl in laau. | | 

ANAGRA'MMATISM,Or METAGRAMMATISM [ avayeappartiou®., Gr.] 
is a diſſolution of a name truly written into its letters as its elements, 
and a new connexion or diſtribution of it by artificial tranſpoſition, 
without addition, ſubtraction, or change of any letter into different 
words, making ſome perfect ſenſe applicable to the perſon named. 


Camden. 


 AnacRa'MMATIST { aygyrappaltu, of d and ypapo, Gr. to write] 
a maker or writer of anagrams. | | 


to make anagrams. | | 2 5 

 AnacRa'PHE [armeypa@y, Gr.] 1. A recording or regiſtring affairs, 

a commentary. 2. An inventory, c. | ; | 
Ana'cGyRI1s [arayvpis, Gr.] bean trefoil, an herh. ABS] 
ANaiSTHE81'a [of ave and dn, Gr. ſenſe] a loſs of, or defect 

of ſenſe, as in ſuch as have the pally. 

| AnaLlE'cTa [of aranla, of aw and Ayopa:, to gather, Gr.] 

1. Fragments or crumbs, gathered up from the table. 2. Collections 


or {craps collected out of authors. 


_ AnaLe'MMa [with aſtronomers] an orthographical projection of 
the ſphere, on the plane of the meridian, the eye being ſuppoſed to 
by at an, infinite diſtance, and either in the eaſt or weſt points of the 

orizon. 5 | 
. Analemma [in aſtronomy] an inſtrument, a kind of aſtrolabe, 
made either of braſs or wood ; conſiſting of the furniture of the ſame 
projection, with an horizon or curſor fitted to it, uſed for finding the 
ſun's riſing and ſetting, &c. | 
 ANALEP TICKS [aranmrrixa, Of araxauCans, Gr. to receive again, 
to re-eſtabliſh, or reſtore} in phyſic, reſtorative medicines, ſuch as are 
good to reſtore the body, when waſted and emaciated either by the 
want of food, or the continuance of a diſeaſe. 


_ Ana'tcesy [analgefia; Lat. aranynoie, Gr. of à priv. and ae, 


pain] an indolency, freedom from pain and grief. 


Axaro' i [arnalogique, Fr. analogo, It. anologico, Sp. of analo- 


gicus, Lat. avancyin®-, of & and %., Gr. a word, reaſon, or ra- 
tio] 1. Uſed by way of analogy, relation, or agreement. It ſeems pro- 
perly diſtinguiſhed from analogous, as words from things. Analogous 
lignifies having relation, and analogical having the quality of repre- 
ting relation, Jobnſon. When a word, which originally ſignifies 
any particular idea or object is attributed to ſeveral other objects, not 
by way of reſemblance, but on the account of ſome evident reference 
to the original idea, this is peculiarly called an analagical word; ſo a 
ſound pulſe and ſound flcep are ſo called, with reference to a found 
and healthy conſtitution ; but if you ſpeak of ſound doctrine, this is 
by way of reſemblance to health, and the word is metaphorical. arts. 
2. Analogous, having reference or reſemblance ; as, minerals partici- 
ra ſomething aza{cg:cal to the inanimate and vegetable province. 
ir Matth 15 eee ; 4 : | 
- AnaLo'cicaiLY (of analogical] in an analogical or analogous man- 
ner. Some univerſal principle runs through the whole ſyſtem of crea- 
tures analggically, and congruous to their relative natures. Cheyne. 
ANaL0'GIQALNESs [of analogical] the quality of being, analogical, 
fitneſs for the illuſtration of ſome analogy. | 
ANA'LOGISM [aramyop®-, of d and Xoyicee, Gr.] to reaſon, with 
logicians] a cogent or forcible argument deduced from the cauſe to 
the effect, ſo as to imply an-unavoidable neceſlity. | 
_ ANALoG1sM [with phyſicians] a compariſon of cauſes relating to a 
Jnk. AST. | | 
To A'natocrzr [of aw and tofu, Gr. to reaſon] to illuſtrate by 
way of analog. Syſtems of material, bodies, if eparately conſi- 
dered, repreſent the obje& of the deſire, which is azalagizes by at- 
faction or gravitation, Chgyne. Bok ae 
; AnA'LOGous [ analogus, at. araAvyS., Gr. of az and My®-, a 
word] 1. Pertaining to analogy, anſy erable in proportion, reſembling 


ſhould be gathered and eaten as 


ANA 


dr beating relation to. 2. It his 4 before the thing to Chick ths 


analogy is referrel. 


ANA Loc [analogie, Fr: analogia, It. Sp. and Lat. dvancyid, of 
are and Ng, Gr.] 1. A like reaſon, proportion; correſpondence, 


relation which ſeveral things in other reſpects bear to one another. 


2. When the thing, to which the analogy is referred, happens to be 
mentioned, analogy has after it 70 or with. And when both thin 
are mentioned after analogy, betaween or betwixt is uſed. The body 
politick hath analegy ro the natural. Degen. By analogy, with afl 
other liquors, the: row of the chaos could not be the fame with that 
of the preſent earth. Burnet, If we make him expreſs the cuſtoms 
of our country, rather than of Rome, it is whefl there was ſome ana- 
ogy Betauiæt the cuſtoms. Dryden: 

AnaLocy [with grammarians}] the declining of a nodri; or the 
conjugation or a verb, according to its rule or ſtandard, or the apree- 
ment of ſeveral words in one common mode; as, from'/ove, is formed 
lowed; from hate, hated; from grieve, grieved. N 

Ax Alox [with mathematicians] the compariſõn of ſeveral ratios 
of numbers or quantities one to another. | PIES it 
 Ana"Lyss [analyſe, Fr. oe anaſyſis, Lat. dave, Gr. 
of zz2 and avorg, a ſolution] the dividing, parting, or ſevering 4 
matter into its parts, | ee | 


a 
< * 


AxaExs1s [in anatomy} an etaQ and accurate diviſion of all the 
parts of a human body, by a particular difſeQioh of them. | 
 AnaLys1s [with chemiſts] the decompounding of a mixed body; 
or the reducing any ſubſtance into its firſt principles: „ 
Ana'Lys1s [with logicians] is the method of finding out truth; 
and ſyntheſis is the method of convincing others of a truth already 
found out. It is the attention the mind gives to what it knows in - 
queſtion, which helps to reſolve it, and in which the analyſis princi- 


pally conſiſts: all the art lying in extrafting a great many truths; 


which lead us to the knowledge of what we ſeek after. | 

AxALxsis [with mathematicians] is the art of diſcovering the 
truth or falſhood of a propofition, by ſuppoſing the queſtion to be 
always ſolved, and then examining the conſequences, till ſome known 


or eminent truth is found out; or elſe the impoſſibility of the preſent 


ore is diſcovered. n | 5 
NALYSIS of finite Quantities [in mathematicks] that which is 
called ſpecious arithmetick or algebra. | | 


AnaLys1s of Infinites, is the method of fluxions, or differentiat 
calculus, called the new analyſis. | 


\ AnaLy31s, a table or ſyllabus of the principal heads or articles of a 


continued difcourſe, diſpoſed in their natural order and dependency. 
 AnaLY'TiCaL, or Anal.y'TiCk [aralytique; Fr. of antlyticus, Lat! 

2 Gr.] pertaining to analyſis, or the method of reſolving 
ings. 1 | POE 

_ ANALYT1CaL Method [in logick] is the method of reſolution, ſhew- 

ing the, true way by which the thing was methodically- or primarily 


invented. _ 
 Axaty'Ticaliy [of analytical] by way of analyſis. Ret 
 ANALY'TICKs, or ANALY'TICAL ART [avavrixe, Gr.] a name 
commonly given to algebra, as being nothing elſe but a general ana- 
lyſis of pure mathematicks ; or elſe becauſe it teaches how to ſolve 
queſtions, and demonſtrate theorems, by ſearching into the fundamen- 
tal nature and frame of the thing ; which to that end is, as it were, 
reſolved into parts, or taken all to pieces, and then put together again. 
To ANALYZE [of a and Au, Gr. to looſen] to reſolve any com- 
pound into its conſtituent parts. When the fentence is diſtinguiſhed 
into ſubje& and predicate propoſition, argument, act, object, cauſe, 
effect, adjunct, oppoſite, &c. then it is analyzed, analogically and 
metaphyſically. This laſt ts what is chiefly meant in the theological 
ſchools, when they fpeak of analyzing a text of ſcripture. Warts. 
To Analyze Bodies [with chemiſts] is to reſolve or diſſolve them 
by means of fire, in order to diſcover the ſeveral parts of which they 
are compounded or made. | | 
ANALYZER [of analyze] as that which analyzes. I doubt whe- 
ther fire be the true and univerſal aza/yzer of mixt bodies. Boyle. 


ANAa"MNEsIS [avapumois, Of avs and waar, Gr. to remember} 


** 


remembrance. 


ANnamNEs1s [with rhetoricians] a figure, when the orator mentions 
or calls to mind what is paſt. | | 8 N 
AxamNe'sTICKs [in pharmacy] medicines proper to reſtore a de. 
cayed memory. x. 8 
 Anamo'renosts [of a and woppwors, of pwopPn, Gr.] form of 
ſhape] a monſtrous projection in peripective and painting; or the re- 
reſentation of ſome figure or image, either upon a plane or curved 
2 in a deformed ſhape, which, at a proper diſtance, ſhall appear 
regular and in proportion. . 
Ana'xas [in botany] the name of a diſtin& us of plants, 
called in Engliſh, the pine- apple, from its reſembling cones of the 
pine-tree. The flower conſiſts of only one infundibuliform petal, di- 


vided into three ſegments at the edge; its fruit is of a turbinated form, 
containing æ number of kidney-like ſeeds. No fruit equals the ana- 


nas in delicious flavour. It. is propagated with us in ftoves, and 
| — as ripe, which may be known 
by its ſtrong and agreeable ſmell, and alſo by its ſofineſs. - 
Ax AN As, wild. See Pencvin. 8 
Ax ANON [artyzuo, Gr.] a figure in rhetoric that proves the 
neceſſity of a matter. e 
ANANTOP0'DOTON [abarrowederer, of & priv. and aflawodidap, Gr. 
to render or give by way of return] a figure in rhetoric, when an 
oration wants ſome parts. | | 
ANaPA'sFUs [with i 7 a foot or meaſure in Greek or 
Latin verſes, that has the two firſt iyllables ſhort, and laſt long, as 
Etãs. | | , 
* Ax ar sFiek Verſes, ſuch verſes that have the forementioned feet. 
Ax An [araya, of dn and prgv, Gr. to bear a repetition, 
or figure, when ſeveral clauſes of a — begin with the ſame 
word; as where is the wiſe, where is the ſcribe, where is the diſputer 
« of this worldd)“),.nys +. hg | 
AnxaryoRa [with ancient aſtronomers] an aſcenſion of riſing up of 
the 2 ſigns of the zodiack, from the eaſt, by the daily courſe of 
the heavens. 
AnaPLE'Ros1 [dranatpoors, Of dug, to fill up, Gr.] a filling 
up or ſupplying. bo / 7 | 
A» 
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ſo that the intereſt becomes. the principal; intere 


7 


AraÞLefiosrs [with ſurgeons] that part of ſurgefy that reſtores ei- 


ther what nature has denied, or is any other way decayed. 
AnarLe'roTICE, having the quality to fill up. e 
ANAPLEROTICKS 4 Gr.] medicines proper to fill up 
ulcers and wounds with new fleſh. . he 
Axa'quiro, a country in Peru, in ſouth America, in the govern- 
ES Chand, of I 
A'NARCH y , fof a priv. and den, Gr. ment] an 
author of RN in Milton, the ne: old. Jobnſon. 
Anarcnicar [of anarch] pertaining to anarchy, having no go- 
vernment. This anarchical and rebellious ſtate of nature. Cheyne. 
A'narcuy [anarchie, F. anarchia, It. Sp. and Lat, avapyic, Gr.] 
being without rule, want of all government in a ſtate or nation, there 
being no ſupream governor; ſo that all affairs thereof are in diſ- 


order and confuſion. 


Axa'seTa [in aſtrology] the fatal planet, the threatener of death 
in a nativity. | | | 
| ANARRAI'NON [of are and qu, Gr. the noſttil] an herb like pimper- 


nel, calves-ſnout. 


AxAsA RCA [araoagza, of d and ongt, Gr. fleſh] a certain fort of 
dropſy, being a white, ſoft, yielding ſwelling of ſome parts, or of the 
whole body, that dents in when preſſed. 4 

Anas8a'rcovus [of anaſarca] relating to, or partaking of the na- 
ture of an anaſarca. A woman laboured of an anaſcites, with an ana- 
farcous ſwelling on her legs. Wi/eman. Z 7 

AxASToECHIo'$1s [A eM e Gr.] a reſolution of mixt bodies 
into their firſt principles by chemical operations. f i 

Axas ro Ticks, or rather Axas Too“ Tricks [of arzrouwor;, of 
ds and goa, Gr. the month, or a1z5opow, to open or unſtop] medi- 
eines for the opening of the pores and paſſages, as thoſe medicines are 
that 2 urine, Sc. Blancard. 1 be 

ANasTo'mos1s [avzropwors, Gr.] 1. A looſening or opening ſuch 


an aperture in the veſſels as lets out their contents. 2. A mutual 


connexion, inoſculation, and opening of arteries and veins. one into 
another. Lat. 2 e 8 2 
AxaAsrouosis [with phyſicians) a flux or flowing out of the na- 
tural humours of a human body, &c. as blood, chyle, lympha, at 
the places where are ſuch veſſel, as are not well cloſed. 
 Ana"sTROPHE (ararp:Þn, Of ararpopu, Gr. ] a turning the contrary 
way, or inverſion the contrary way 8 8 
AxasrRO HRE [with grammarians] a figure, when that word which 
ſhould follow is ſet foremoſt, as, italiam contra. | 
Ana'Tass CA, of a, Gr. to extend upwards] a ſtretching, 
reaching out in extenſion upwards. | 
AnaTasis [with ſurgeons] an extenſion of the body towards the 
upper parts. wa | 


Na'THEMA [anarbeme, Fr. anatema, It. and Sp. anathema, Lat. 


_ wrabipen, Gr. in Heſych.] wraparO- axomoyrE-, i. e. accurſed, cut off 


from communion : but according to its ſtritt and proper etymology, it 


ſignifies the act of devoting, or what is devoted; and this both in a 


good and bad ſenſe. In the former it is uſed for any kind of gift or 
offering, given or ſet apart to God or the church ; or things that were 
ä conſecrated to mere idols, and which were commonly 
bung on the walls, Cc. of their temples. In the latter, that is, the 
ill ſenſe, it ſignifies the devoting to deſtruction, or, at leaſt, to ſome 
great evil pie to enſue ; in which latter ſenſe it has been applied 
to eccleſiaſtical excommunication. . LS 
ANATHEMA'TICAL [of anathema] relating to, or having the pro- 
ies of an anathema. | | 
ANATHEMA'TICALLY. [of anathematical}. in a curſing manner. 
To ANaTHE'MATIZE | anathematiſer, Fr. anatematizare, It. anate- 
matizar, Sp. of anathematizo, Lat. avaSeuarigw, Gr.) to put under a 
'curſe, to excommunicate. They were to be anatbematixed, and with de- 
teſtation branded and baniſhed out of the church. Hammond. 
AxATHTMIA'sIs [of az and Juways, Gr.] a perfume, vapour, 
or exhalation, | ; 2 
Ax rie [of ave, Gr.] of or pertaining to equal quantities of each 
medicament. | f 
Ax ATI E“RKOus [of anates, ducks, and fero, to bear, Lat.] pro- 


ducing ducks. If there be anatiſerous trees, whoſe corruption breaks 


out into barnacles, yet if they corrupt, they degenerate into maggots, 
which produce not them again. Brown. | 


Axa rocisu [Aires, of d and rere, Gr. to bring forth] - 


compound intereſt, or uſe upon uſe, the rene wing uſe- money annually, 

| upon intereſt ; com- 
pound intereſt : a ſpecies of uſury generally forbidden. But why in- 
tereſt that is due at a certain time, and is not paid, ſhould not be ad- 
ded to the original ſum as a part thereof, to he intereſt for the en- 
ſuing year, there ſeems to be no reaſon, 

ANaTg'MICAL [anatomique, Fr. anatomico, It. and Sp. anatomicus, 
Lat. of c , Gr.] 1. Pertaining to anatomy; as, an anatomi- 
cal knife. 2. Confidered as the object of anatomy, or proceeding 
upon principles taught thereby. There is a natural diſtortion of the 


muſcles, which is the anatomical cauſe of laughter. Swift. 3. Diſ- 


ſeed, ſeparated. The continuation of ſolidity, if we look into the 
rag anatomical parts of matter, is little different from hardneſs. 
ocke, 0 "4 


* 


 AnarTo'MICALLY [@natemical] according to the rules of anatomy, 
in an anatomical manner. . 
Ava"TomisT [anatomifie, Fr. notomifia, It. anatomiſia, Sp. and 
Lat.] a perſon well verſed or {killed in anatomy. 
To AxA'TOMIZE [of ava and Tjww, Gr. to cut] 1. To diſſect an ani- 
mal, or to divide a body into its component parts. To anatomize 
every particle of that body which we are to uphold, Hooker. 2. To 
lay any thing open, diſtinctly, and by its minute parts. Should 1 
anatomize him to thee as he is, I muſt bluſh. Shakeſpeare. 5 
Axaron [anatamie, Fr. anatomia, It. Sp. and Lat. of araroyn, 
Gag 1. A curious, dextfbus, and neat diſſection, or taking to pieces, 
the ſolid parts of an animal body, for the diſcovery of its ſeveral parts, 
in order to explain the original, nature, and uſe, for the better im- 
provement of phyfic and natural 3 2. The doctrine of 
the ſtructure of the body learned by diſſection. Let the muſcles be 


7 * 


intellectual. To amplify any thing is to Break it, and make anatomy 


ments, a ſkeleton. 


iron; the wooden ſtock, and the iron ring. 5 


inſerted according to the knowledge of them which is given us by 


anatomy. Dryden. 3. The act of dividing a thing either corporeal or 


of it in ſeveral parts. Bacon. 4. The body ſtripped of its integu- 


O that my tongue were in the thunder's mouth— 

| I'd rouze from ſleep that fell anatomy. Shakeſpeare, 
5. Ironically a thin meagre-perſon. oe Wag 

A mere anatomy. Sbaleſpeare. 7 8 

AnaTo'rica, a ſmall city of Greece, upon the river Aſopa, five 
miles from the ſtraits of Negropont. RE HOT. 0 

ANxATRI'Ps1s ; Laar eie, of 17 and pio, Gr. to wear] I, AQ 
of rubbing againſt or upon. 2. Act of bruiting. oY 

AnaTR1Ps1s (in ſurgery] the bruiſing or breaking of a bone, the 
breaking of the ſtone in the kidnies or bladder. | antes 

A'NATRON [var, Gr.] 1. A fort of ſalt extracted from the water 
of the river Nile. 2. A nitrous juice, which condenſes in vaults, ar- 
ches, and ſubterraneous places. 3. A volatile falt, ſkimmed off the 
poor =" ee of glaſs when in fuſion. 4. A compound falt made of 
quickſilver, alum, common ſalt, and nitre. | "OD, | 

AnAXIMA'NDRIANS, an ancient ſect of philoſophical atheiſts, who 
admitted of no other ſubſtance in nature but body ; fo called from 
Anaximander their founder. | $92 

AxA“zzioo, a town in the province of Barri, in the kingdom of 
N 5 It is ſometimes called Gnazi. | + 

AR, a city of Aſia, ſituated upon the Euphrates, twenty leagues 
from Bagdat. It is called by the natives Haſchemiah, 

A'Bury [with farriers] a fort of wen or ſpongy wart, full of 
blood, growing in any part of the body of an horſe. See Au- 
BURY. | | bake | 

AnCaRa'No, a ſmall city of the eccleſiaſtical flate, in the marquig 
fate of Ancona. | A | 

Axck'xis, a town of France, in the province of Britany, 17 miles 
north-eaſt of Nantz. Lat. 47 20' N. Long. 10 5” W. 

A'NcEsToOR [ ance/tre, Fr.] a forefather ; one from whom a perfon| 
deſcends by the father or mother. PQ k 

AncesTor [in common law] the difference between anceſtor and 
predeceſſor is this; anceſtor is applied to a natural perſon, as AB, 
and his anceſtors ; and predeceſſor may be uſed of the perſons that 
were prior in time, as to a corporation or body politick, as a biſhop 
and his predeceſſor. ES, a 

Ance'sTREL [in law] pertaining to anceſtors ; as, homage ance/- 
trel, e. homage done by anceſtors. 1 

Axck's TRY, 1. Aſeries of anceſtors, the perſons who compoſe it, a 
lineage ; as, a wiſe and virtuous * Addiſon. 2. The honour 
of birth or extraction. 3. Deſcent, Title and ancefry render a good 
man illuſtrious. Aadiſon. 1 

A'NcuenTRY [of ancient, and therefore ſhould be written acien- 
try] antiquity of a family, appearance or proof of antiquity. Wed- 
ng a meaſure full of ſtate and anchentry. Shakeſpeare. ag 

'NCHOR [ancre, Fr. ancora, It. Sp. and Port. ancker, Du. and 
Ger. ankar, Su. ancen, ; enchora, Lat. of ayxvea, Gr.] an in- 
ſtrument to hold a ſhip in the place ſhe rides; alſo metaphorically it 
denotes any thing that confers ſtability or ſecurity, Which hope we 
have as an anchor of the ſoul, both ſure and ſtedfaſt. Hebrews. The 
forms in which it is commonly uſed are, to caſt anchor, to lie or ride 
at anchor. W me OAK 

Ancnoss, there are ſeveral ſorts of anchors, as the ſheet anchors, 
beſt and ſecond, bower anchor, kedye anchor, grapples, creeper, &c. 

The Parts of an Anchok are, the ſhank, the flooks, both of heavy | 

Axcnox [ hieroglyphicall reſents , hope g, as It 5 
the anchor Ws ho * — Foes faith in adv ſity, © * ; 78.” 

Jo Boat the Axcnon, is to put it into the boat. 2 

Dybe Axcuos is foul [a fea phraſe] is when the cable, by the turn- 
ing of the ſhip, is hitched about the fluke. : ts Ie 

The ANCHOR 3s 4 'Cock-bell Ia ſea phraſe] uſed when the anchor 
hangs right up and down by the ſhip's fide. 4 

The AxcuhOR 7s @ Peek [a fea phraſe] is when it is juſt under the 
hauſe or hole in the ſhip's ſtern, dough which the cable runs out, 
that belongs to it. | | e <4 

To caft an Ax chok, to let full an Axncnyor, or to drop an AncnorR 

a ſea — is to put or let it down into the ſea, in order to make the 

ip ride. f | EC oe ? 

2 ANncuoR comes Home [a ſea term] uſed when it cannot hold the 
ſhip, but that it drives away by the violence of the wind or tide. 

. fetch Home the Ancyor, or to bring Home the Axchox, [a ſea 
term] is to drag it after the ſhip. . 

Axcnox. Shakeſpeare ſeems to have uſed this word for anchoret, 
or an abſtemious recluſe perſon. Fohnſon. as  * 

To deſperation turn my truſt and hope, Is 

E An anchor's cheer in priſon be my ſcope. SS 

To Axcyor [ancrer, Fr ancorar, Port.] to caſt anchor, to reſt on. 
My intention anchors on Iſabel. Shakeſpeare. "De 

To Shoo an Axcnor [a fea term] is to caſe the flook of it with 
boards, that it may better take hold in ſoft ground. 15 

A'NCyoRaGe, or A'NCHORING [ancrage, Fr.] 1. Ground apt or fit 
to hold the anchor of a ſhip, ſo that ſhe cannot drive, but ride it out 
with ſafety, the hold of an anchor. All our anchorage would be looſe, 
and we ſhould but wander in a wild ſea. Waters.” 2. The ſet of anchors 
belonging to a ſhip, She weighed her anchorage. Shakeſpeare. . 

Axchox AE [in law] a duty paid to the king for the privilege of 
caſting anchor in a pool or haven. FR 

Ancrora'Lis Proceſſus [with — the proceſs or ſhooting 
forth of the ſhoulder bones like a beak, called coracoides and corni- 
cularis. | th | | | 

A'xcuored [in heraldry} as acroſs anchored is ſo called, becauſe 
the four extremities of it reſemble the look of an anchor. | 
 A'ncyoRET, A'NCHORITE, or ANA'CHORITE, [anacorete, Fr. ana- 
coreta, It. See ANacuortTs) a hermit, &c. who leads a ſolit 
life in a deſart, to be farther out of the reach of the temptation of the 
world, and to be more at leiſure for meditation. - * 8 

A'xCyoRHoLD [of anchor and hold] 1. The hold of the anchor. 
2. Figuratively, ſecurity. The old Engliſh called religion moſt — 
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ſouls health. Camden. | 24k 2. 
—— [of anchor and ſmith] the forger of anchors. 
Ancuo'vies [anchois, Fr. anciughe, It. anchowas, Sp: as ſome ſa y 
encho fiſh, i. e. caught in the river Ancho] a ſmall fiſh caught on the 
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in ſauces. Wh. : 4 1 
Ancnhv'sA [ayxpon, Gr.] a ſpecies of bugloſs. ; See Buctoss. | 

Ancay'us 255 87 a curvature or bending of the joints; 
alſo a morbid contraction. $2.8 


AnenvLors, a certain ſwelling between the _—_ corner of the 
eye and the noſe; a ſpecies, or rather degree, of t 
malis. - NP | 
A'xcienT, or «A'nTiENT [ancien, Fr. anxiano, Tt. ancidno, Sp.] 
1. Old, of former time, and — as oppoſed to late or mo- 
inguiſhed ; old relates to the duration 
of the thing itſelf; as, an old coat, a coat much worn : and ancient, 
to time in general ; as, an ancient dreſs, an habit uſed in former 
times; but this is not always obſerved, for we mention old cuſtom : 
but though old be ſometimes 1 to modern, ancient is ſeldom 
poſed to new. 2. That has 
ancient is wiſdom, and in length of days is 3 Job. 
3. Paſt, former; as, we ſhall begin our ancient buketings. Shakeſpeare, 
Axeizxur Demeſn [in law] a tenure whereby all manors apper- 
taining to the crown were held in the times of king Edward the Con- 
ſeſſor, and William the Conqueror. The number and names of 
which manors, as all others. belonging to common perſons, the con- 
queror cauſed to be written in a book, after a ſurvey made of them, 


now remaining in the Exchequer, and called doomſday- book. 


AnciewT, or ANSHENT, a flag or ſtreamer, ſet up in the ſtern of 
2 ſhip, and formerly of a regiment. Gi | | 
AxciznT, ſub}. the bearer of a flag; as, was ancient piſtol, now 
called enfign. $a F 
A'xcienTLY [ anciennement, Fr.] in ancient times. 
A'xCIENTNEss [ ancienneté, Fr.] oldneſs, antiquity, 1 
A'ncurs [in the Middle Temple] ſuch as are paſt their reading, 


and do not read. | 
AncrenTs, ſub. they who lived in old time were called ancients; 


in oppoſition to the moderns ; as, | | 
| And tho? the ancients thus their rules invade; 
| Moderns beware. Pope. 8 
 AncrenTs [in Grey's Inn] the ſociety conſiſts of ancients, bar- 
riſters, benchers, -and ſtudents under the bar. 1 72 | 
A'ncientTaey [of ancient] this word Spencer and Shakeſpeare uſe. 
A'xncienty [ ancienneté, Fr. anzianita, It. anciania, Sp. in law] 
ancientneſs, ſeniority, elderſhip, dignity of birth. "4 
 A'xcLan, a town of Pomerania, in Germany, fituated on the 
river Pene, about 45 miles north-weſt of Stetin. Lat. 54% o' N. 
Long. 1 of E. BA Fi | | 
A'ncLE, or ANKLE ancleop, Sax. anckel, Du.] the lowermoſt 
joint of a human leg, which joins the leg to the foot. | 
A'ncon [ayxur, Gr. ] the elbow, the top or the point of the elbow. 
Ancon [in anatomy] the backward and larger ſhooting forth of the 
bone of the arm, called ulna. 
Anco'na, a port town of Italy, the capital of the marquiſate of 


the ſame name, ſituated on the gulph of Venice, 130 miles north-eaſt 
of Rome, and 15 miles north of Loretto, ſubject to the Pope. Lat. 


43 20 N. Long. 155 or” E. , 


A'ncone [with ſurgeons] a ſort of boil, ſore, foul ulcer, or ſwel- 


ling, that breaks out in the fleſhy partes. | 
Ancone [with architects] the coins or corners of walls; ſuch as 
meetings, or bowing of elbows ; croſs beams, rafters. 8 
Axcoxæ us Muſculus ＋ anatomy] the ſixth muſcle of the elbow, 
ariſing from the lower and back part of the os humeri, and is inſerted 
into the lateral part of the brachæus externus, a little below the ole- 
cranium; it helps to ſtretch the elbow. 1 . 
A'ncoxy [in the iron mines] is when metal is wrought in the finery 
forge, from a four ſquare maſs or bloom, to a bar of any ſhape, 
about three feet in length, leaving a ſquare rough piece at each end, 
to be wrought at the chafery. + | 


A'xcud, a province of Chili, in South America; it is bounded on 


the weſt by an Archipelago of the ſame name; on the eaſt by the An- 
des; on the north by the country of Oſorno; and on the ſouth by the 
country of Magellan. - W an 
 Ancy'Le. See ANCHYLE. | TEN, 
 ANCYLOBLE'PHARUM { a&yxuvnoCArÞagor, Of ayxvro®@-, crooked, and 
Ei agor, an eyelid; Gr.] a diſeaſe when the eyelids grow to the tunica 
cornea, or albuginea, ſo that they cloſe and ſtick together. Blancard. 


AncyLocLo'ssUM [eayxunyauorou, [of ayzia®- and yiuwooa, Gr. 


the tongue] the quality of being tongue-tied, that is a diſeaſe or defect 
of the tongue, which, according to Bruno, is either, firſt, from the birth, 
and ariſes from the inferior membranes which bind that organ being 
ſomewhat too hard and ſhort; or ſecondly, accidental, when an ulcer 
under the tongue has contracted too hard a cicatrice. | nne 


ment in his ſpeech, tongue- tied, &c, + 
AncyYLo'MELE, a crooked ? | 
Ln Pot the ame as ANCYLOGLO'SSUM. | bt 

NCYLO'TOMUS ryxvAn and Gr.] a ſmall knife to cut the 
fring under Oi 4 BC e | 
NCYROIDES LANA, of Gh, an anchor, and ud, form, 

2 the ſhooting forth or proceſs of the ſhoulder bone, reſembling a 

8 (and, Sax. en or ende, Du. unnde, O. and L. Ger. und, 
. Ger. 


but not eafy to explain by any ſynonimous word. 2. And ſometimes 
: 2 5, and ſeems a contraction of and if; as, extreme felf- 


_ 


| Bacon. 3. In and if; the and is redundant, and is omitted by all 


- Us, «+ 
3 as, 


3 y thee launce, as" if thou del wy boy, -** 

As N ay Second RES, 4 5 
NDABA TE [for asaßalag, by inſerting : b to'Veſ- 
„kom avaflare, Gr. w aſend, among the ancients f Ap Abo 


liters who fought hood-winked, 


he fiſtula lacry- 


1. A conjunction, by which ſentences or terms are joined, 


an houſe on fire, and it were but to roaſt — | 


Axvirv'sr4, the fartheſt provinee'of Spain towards the fouthi.widy 
having Eſtremadura and New. Caſtile on the north; and Gratadaz 
the ſtreights of Gibraltar, and the Atlantic Ocean i che ſotth? 

New Andatysraj # pt 8 
coaſt of the Atlantic, 2 to the Leeward Iſlands, having the 
river Oroneko on the weft, we Di ip wile 


A'NDAMAN, the name of ſome ſmall illands ſitusted oh the eaſt fide 


of the Bay of Bengal, in the Eaſt-Indies. many 
Ap v, a town of France, ſituated on the Spaniſh frontiers; 
within two-Jeagnes of St. Jean de Luz. | ; n 
A*NDEL1,' a town of Normandy in France, ſituated upon the Seine; 
between Paris and Rouen. 1 ee e 
Arp NA, a ſwathe in mowing; alſo as mich ground is a mai 
could ſtride over at once. 9TH $8500 n 
ANS, an iſland near the coaſt of Norway; in the North Sea, 
inhabited only by fiſnermen. N "ey 
A'xDdeERNACHT, a city of Germany, ſituated-oh the Lower Rhine; 
about 3o miles ſouth of Cologn. Lat. 51% 25 N. Long. 71“ E. 
 AnpE'rNo, a ſea-port town of Spain, in the province of Biſcay; 


about 60 miles weſt of Bilboa. Here the 8 nlurds build and lay up 
een of long duration; as, with the 


ſome of their men of war. Lat. 43 20 N. Long. 4 30. W. 
 A'npes, a vaſt ridge of mountains; Which rund almoſt the whole 
length of South America: They are eſteemed the higheſt in the 
world, being covered with ſnow in the warmeſt climate, and front 
thence ealled the Sierras Nevada; or the ſnowy mountains 
Anpeva'LLo, à ſmall country of pain in Andaluſiaz upon the 
frontiers of Portugal and Spaniſh Eſtremadura. | 
Anvr1'xons (g. 4. hand- iron, according to Skifiner; irotis that may 


be moved by the hand; or may ſupply the place of a hand] irons 


placed before the grates of a kitchen chimney, for the ſpits to turn in, 
or in a chamber to lay wood on in the chimney, The former are 
likewiſe called racks; and the latter, dogs | . 

A*NnoveR, a large market town in Hampſhire; about to miles 
from Wincheſter and 62 from London. Here is a good market on 


Saturday, and a great malting trade, and a manufacture of ſhalloons ; 


it ſends two members to parliament; and gives title of vifcount to the 
earl of Berkſhire. 1 | J 
 Anpo'viLLe [in French cookery] a fort of chitterlings, either ' of 
calves or hogs guts, the one ſtuffed with pork, and the oy with ud- 
der, calves chaldron, Ec. 8 | Ah 

AndoviLLE'T [in French cookery] minced veal, - bacon; ard other 
ingredients rolled into paſte, or of cels and carps minced and pounded. 

AnDra'cine Caen, Gr} purſlain. See PuxsLA . 
St. ANDRE, che patron of Scotland, on account, as is faid, of a 
viſion before a battle, ſuppoſed to be won by the Picts againſt the En- 
gliſh or Northumbrian Danes. | XR obo 

ANDREW, as knights of St. Andrew, an order of knighthood, 
eſtabliſhed by Archiacus; king of Scotland, 4. C. 809, called alſo, 
Knights of the thiſtle. - | | 

nights of St. AxDREw, is alſo an order inſtituted by Peter the 

Great, of Muſcovy; in 1689. ae 15 

St. AxpREws [in geography] the name of a city in the county of 
Fife in Scotland, ſituated on the German Ocean, about 3o miles north- 
eaſt of Edinburgh. It was formerly an archbiſhop's ſee; but at pre- 
ſent is Jo” remarkable for its untverſity. 1 : | 

St. AxDREws, is alſo the name of a town of Corinthia, in Ger- 
many, ſituated about 100 miles ſouth of Vienna. Lat. 47 / N. 
Long. 151 E. | | | : 

ANn'DR1a, the name of a town of Italy, in the kingdom of Naples, 


about 26 miles welt of Barry; it is the ſee of a biſhop. Lat. 419 6'N. 


Long. 179 of E. "ſy | 
AnÞRoODa'mas [avJeodapd;, of arp, a man, and Jawa, to tame, 
Gr.] a kind of hard, heavy blood - ſtone, which is ſaid to bleed when 


rubbed on a whetftone ; alſo a precious ſtone, bright as ſilver, like a 
diamond, in many ſquares. 8 


AN DROOYVAI [of ang, a man, and yu, Gr. a woman] having two 


ſexes, hermophraditical. | : 
AnpRO'CYNALLY [of andregynal] in the manner or form of an 
hermophradite, with two ſexes: The examples hereof have un- 
dergone no real tranſexion, but were androgynally born, and under 
ſome kind of hermophradites. Brown. 
AnpRro'crinovus A 
nal, hermophraditical. | 
AnDRo'GyNnus' [ aripoyvres; of aye, a man, and yon, a woman] an 
hermophradite; who is both man and woman, having the natural parts 
of both ſexes. ON IM | 
AnprocyNus [aſtrology] ſuch a 
ſometimes cold. h | 
. Anvron'Des [of dine, a man, and dee, form, Gr.] an automaton, 
in the form'of a man, which by means of certain ſprings, &c. juſtly 
contrived, walks, ſpeaks, &c. | | 
AxDROLE'PSY ) [Ade, of dvnp, a man, and Azpfam, Gr. to 
take] a cuſtom along the Athenians, that if an Athenian were killed 


by a citizen of ſome other place, and the city refuſed to deliver up 
ANCYLOGLO'SSUs ayxunoyauoccs, Gr.] one who has an empedi- 


the citizen to puniſhment, it was lawful to take three inhabitants of 
ſuch city, and puniſh the homicide in them. 

AnpRome'pa [aſtronomy] a northern conſtellation conſiſting of 
twenty ſeven ſtars. 

AnDrO's #MON [arJpeoaipuer, of ane, a man, and aye, blocd, Gr.] 
St. John's wort, or tutſan. See Se. Jonx's worT. | 

Annro'sPHYNGEs [of &9eoofuyt, of whe, a man, and oPvyt, a 


ſphynx, Gr.] ſtatutes in the form of a man and a ſphynx. 3 
Anpro'Touy [of dns and roun, a diſſection, Gr.] an anatomical 


diſſection of human bodies. 

A'nouxar, a city of Andaluſia in Spain, ſituated on the river 
Guadelquiver, about 32 miles eaſt of Corduba. Lat. 37 50' N. 
Long. W. : | . 

To Anz'aL, to bake or harden glaſs, tiles, &c. in the fireQ. 

Anz'cyoT [anzMe-, of à priv. and n. mary ſomethin 
yet unpubliſned, u ſecret hiſtory, ſuch as relates to the ſecret affair 
of kings and princes; ſpeaking with too much freedom or too much 
fincerity,. of ts manners and conduct of perſons in authority. 


Ans cboron, or Aux“ KDO ro [GU Gr.] a thing not given 
forth, produced, or made public. 


AxsLa'crvus, 


fovince of South Amelica; lying on the. 


fan, a man, and ywn, 4 woman] androgy- 


lanet as is ſometimes hot and 
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- «Axpuaerts, a ſhort knife or 
_Anz'mvs Farnus U ith 


the center of motion the hig 


a true po 


ation. 


the halves joined together by a chain. 


ANG 


£00 wi if Pa wind furnace, for firdng fires, 
. AMMO METER 2 e wind; and perger, Gr. meaſure} an 


Inſtrument or machine for meaſuring the ſtrei th of the wind. There 
are various kinds of anemometers; the following is that given. us by 


Wolfius: A, B, C, D, (Plate II. Fig. 11.) are. vanes; like thoſe of a 
windmill; which riſe a weight, L. this welght receding farther from 
— it goes, by ſliding along the arm K M, 
fitted on the axis of the vanes, becomes heavier and heavier, and preſ- 
ſes more and more on the arm, till being a counterpoiſe to the force of 
e wind on the vanes, it ſtops the motion thereof: An index, M N, 
Sed upon the ſame axis at right angles with the arm, by its riſing or 
ing points out the ſtrength of the wind, on a plate divided into de- 
8. 95 P, Q. R, is a piece of wood to keep the machine in 
ition. | 
. Anz'moxe; or Anz'Mony [anporn, Gr.] the emony or wind- flower. 
The principal colours in anemonies are, white, red, ys ſome- 
times purple, curiouſly intermixed. _ 7 EY 
" Anzmo'score [of anp@-, the wind, and on, to view, Gr.] a 
machine or device invented to ſhew the change of the air. AF 
ANN [prob. of war, Gr.] over-againſt, ; | 
AnzwT, about, concerning; it is properly a Scotch præp. 


o 
. 


| N or Awns, the ſpires or beards of barley, or any other beard- 


& 


| 3 andes, Gr.] the herb dill, See PIII. 15. 

A'xzUxisM, or ANEYRISM [arvgop@-, of are, and, ep, to di- 
late, * morbid dilatation of an artery, attended with a con- 
tinued pulſation and tumor, which yields if preſſed by the finger, but 
inſtantly recoils. Barbette. 8 + ee 
” Anz'w [of a neuw, Du. neu, Ger.) 1. Again, over again, the ſe- 
cond time, This is the moſt common uſe; as, to ſhew how well 
you play, then play anew. Prior. 2. Newly, in a new manner; 
Ne ae begins late muſt form azew the whole diſpoſition of his 

« KOpers, 

jp ERC or AnrFea'LTHYDE, Canpeldthyde, Sax.] a ſim- 
ple or ſingle accuſation. Thus it was among the Saxons, when the 
oath of the criminal and two more was ſufficient to diſcharge him; 
but his own oath, and the oath of five more, were required to free.. 
him from the triplex accuſatio. 


. 


AvrRACTVOSE, or ANFRA'CTUOUs [| anfradtus, Lat.) mazy, full 


of turnings and windings ; as, behind the drum are ſeveral vaults 


and anfraduo/e cavities in the ear- bone. Ray. e 
AxrkAcrVUousxESsS [ anfraftuofits, Fr. of anfractus, Lat.] the qua- 
lity of being full of turnings and windingss. _ 
AnFra'cTures [of anfractus, Lat.] a turning and winding. 
 Ancar1'a, the preſſing of teams, horſes, men, &c. for public 
ervice. | 5 h 
Axa [old rec.] any vexatious or troubleſome ſervice or duty, 
done by a tenant to his tord- 
Ancasma'co, a river of South America, which, during the reign 


of the Incas, bounded the kingdom of Peru on the north. 


Ancz1o'GRaPyy [of ayyio, a veſſel, and gan, a deſcription, 


from yeaQw, to write or deſcribe, Gr.] a deſcription of veſſels in the 


human body, 7. e. the nerves, veins, arteries, and lymphatics. 
ANGEIOMONOSPE'RMOUS were [of ayyooy, a 2 oog, — 
or ſingle, and onvrewa, Gr. fee uch plants as have but one e 
fred bs thi ſeed _ | : DEN 
ANnGE10sPERMOUs Plants [of ayywor and Se, Gr.] ſuch as 
have ſeed pods. _ 3 | 
© Anceto Tomy [ayyuiroun, of ayyic, veſlels, and ron. of rerww, 
Gr. to cut] the art of cutting open the veſlels, as in the opening a vein 
or artery, - at ens 1 755 
ANL [engl, Teut. angel, Dan. Du. and Ger. ange, Fr. angelo, 
It. angel, Sp. anjo, Port. accilus, or aggilus, Goth. ayyiaS., of dy- 


Feb, Gr. to do a meſſage, angel, Sax. ] 1. Originally a meſſenger 


or bringer of tidings, and is moſt properly and generally applied to 
thoſe, — — intellectual n are uſed by 0a as his 
miniſters to execute the orders of divine providence. 2. It is ſome- 
times uſed in a bad ſenſe; as, the angel of the bottomleſs pit. Rewe- 
3. It ſometimes, in ſcripture, means a man of God, a pro- 
phet; and, in Rewelatigns, the = or chief paſtor of a. Church. 
4. It is uſed, in the ſtile of love, for a beautiful perſon ; as, 
I)hou haſt the ſweeteſt face I ever look d on; 

| Sir, as I have a ſoul, ſhe is an angel. Shakeſpeare. ' 
5. A gold coin, in value ten ſhillings, having the figure of an 
angel ſtampt on it; in memory of an obſervation of pope Gregory, 


that the pagan Angli, or Engliſh, were ſo beautiful, that if they were 


chriſtians they would be angeli, or angels. Jobnſon. 

ANGEL, adj. reſembling an angel, angelical; as angel whiteneſs in 

Shakeſpeare, and angel powers in Pope. | | | 5 
ANGEL GOLD, gold of the ſame fineneſs as that of the coined an- 


AxGEL-L1KE, reſembling an angel. EN 1 
ANGEL snor, chain ſhot, being a cannon bullet cut in two, and 
- ANGEL BED, an open bed without bed- poſts. 

Axck LIcA — angelica virtute] the name of a well known plant, 
of which the ſpecies are; 1. Common or manured angelica. 2. 

Greater wild angelica. 3. Shining Canada angelica. . 4. Mountain 
perennial angelica with columbine leaves. The common angelica is 
uſed in medicine, as are its feeds; and the confectioners make a 
ſweetmeet with its tender ſtalks cut in May. Miller. ; 

| AxGtLica [angelique, Fr. angelico, It. and Spa, of ayyimxn, Gr.] 
a famous dance among the Greeks, - "op DAR 

 ANGE'LICAL, or ANGELIC r of a, 
Gr. an angel] 1. Pertaining to angels. 2. Partaking of the nature of 
angels. 3. Reſembling angels. e Troy 6 
ANGELICAL Garment, a monkiſh garment, which men put on a lit- 
tle 8 * death, that they may receive the benefit of the prayers 
| e monks. , | , 

N [of argelical]. the quality of being angelical, an- 


a N G 


 Ancx'r1e1, & ſed : ſo denominated, from their yielding extravagant 

worſhip to angels. 1 BI l 12 10 
Axe Reue Pulvis in pharmacy] a diſtinction that Schroder gives 

to mercurius vitæ. eren nn 2537 enen 

. A'ncrires, the name of a ſect, whoſe diſtinguiſhing tenet was, 

that the Perſons of the Trinity have no diſtintt ſubſiſtence, but par- 


- 


* 


take in common of the ſame divine eſſence. $5509} ct - 
A'NGELO,' or S. ANGELO, a ſea- port town of Apuglia, in Naples, 
ſituated on the Gulph of Venice: Lat, 41“ 20 N. Long. 160 25 E. 
It is alſo the name of two other ſmall towns in Italy, one ſituated in 
the kingdom ôf Naples, and the other in the province of Urbino. 
A'NGEg108, a fine city of Mexico, ſituated about 75 miles ſouth 
weſt of Mexico, Lat. 19 N. Long. 103® 1“ W. en 
A'NGELOT, the name of a gold coin ſtruck at Paris, whilſt ſubject 
to the Engliſh; ſo called from its having on one ſide an angel ſup: 
porting the arms of England and France. ? ml 
Ace [of angre, Dan. angta, Su, to repent, or, as Caſaubon will 
have it, of &, or ogyn, Gr. a word of, uncertain etymology;; but, 
with - moſt probability, is derived by Skinner from ange, Sax! vexed; 
which, however, ſeems. to come originally from the Latin ange] 
1. Ire, wrath, or an uneaſineſs or diſcompoſure of the mind, upon 
the receipt of any injury, with a preſent. purpoſe of revenge. Locke. 
Or anger is, according to ſome, a tranhent hatred, or at leaſt very 
like it, South. 2. Pain or {mart of a fore or ſwelling : in this ſenſe it 
is plainly deducible from anger, Lat, as, there my, pain began, and 
there the greateſt anger and ſoreneſs continued: Temple... 
To Ancer, to make or render angry, to put in a paſſion or 
rage.:. 4; e FAA 6d e ee 
Axon is deſcribed in painting or ſculpture, by a woman of a 
fierce aſpect, in armour, leading a dragon which ſpits fire, holding in 
one hand a ſword, and in the other a flaming torch. Or, according to 
others, with a ſword in her hand, in a polture as if thruſting at ſome- 
body; Cupid at the ſame time preſenting her an arrow. Near her 
a table, upon which ſtand bottles, glaſtes, dice, and cards, and at 


+ 


* 


her feet a hedge-hog. | 


ANGER is alſo repreſented by a young man, round fhouldered, his 
face bloated, with 5 arkling eyes, a round brow, a ſharp noſe, wide 
noſtrils; he is armed; his creſt is a boar's head, from which iſſues 
fire and ſmoke, a drawn ſword in one hand, and a lighted torch in the: 


other, all in red, Youth is ſabje& to anger: the boar is an animal 


much inclined to wrath : the {word intimates that anger preſently lays 
hold of it; the: puffed cheeks, &c. that anger often alters the face, 
by the boiling of the blood, and inflames the eyes, diſtorts the fea- 
tures, c. + hs 4: drone als een 30] VETS | 
A'xctRLY [of anger] paſſionately, in an angry manner; as, you 
look angerly. Shakeſpeare.  - 7 E tin 
 An'GERMUND, a town in the duchy of Berg, in Germany, ſituated 
on the eaſt fide of the Rhine, about 9 miles north of Duſſeldorp, 
ſubject to the Elector Palatine. Lat. 519 i N. Long. 6 20 E. 
AnceRro'Na [among the Romans, ſo called of angina, the ſquin- 
ſey, as having cured the Romans of that diſtemper] the goddets of 


patience or ſilence; her ſtatue was placed on the altar of pleaſure. 


AxGERONA'LIA,, feaſts celebrated to Angerona, the goddeſs of pa- 
tience and ſilence. 5 c Al 0 26 
A'nctrs, a large city of France, capital of the province of An- 
jou, ſituated on the river Loire! it is a biſbop's ſee, and has a royal 
FE chiefly for the ſtudy of the law. Lat. 47% 30“ N. Long. 
0 . ; | $43 DNA PL, 
, AxchiE'AA, a town of the Milaneſe, in Italy, ſituated on the eaſt 
ſide of. the Laco Maggiore, about 40 miles weſt of Milan. Lat. 45 
49' N. Long. 9® 1 5 6 9239 ee 
5 £00 [in ſurgery] thoſe ſwellings or tumours in the groin called 
buboes. | 5 | 
Axcicio'sst, perſons who ſtammer in their ſpeech and tongue, 


eſpecially ſach as with great difficulty pronounce the letters, K, L, 


and R. 1 1 3 „ TEL 
Axon [of an and gild, Sax. payment] the bare ſingle valuation 
or compenſation of a criminal; the ſatisfaction made for a man or 


| thing; a mulct or fine. | 


Anci'na [with ſurgeons] the quinſey, an inflammation of the 
jaws and throat, attended with a continual fever, and a difficulty of 
breathing and ſwallowing. Lat. | 1 l 

A'xciNA Lini [in botany] dodder. See Dop px. 

ANGio'cRaPHY. See ANGE10'GRAPHY. h CER 

Ancio'Logy [ayyuooyia, of ayyna, vellels, and awyu, Gr. to ſay] 
a treatiſe or diſcourſe of the veſſels of a human body, as of the veins, 
arteries, ſinews, Qc. # : | | GA? 

Axio“ Tou. See ANGEIOTOMY. | 1 5 | 

An AxoLE [Fr. angolo, It. angulo, bp. angel, Du. and Ger. angel, 
Sax, , Lat.] 1. A corner. 2. A rod with line and hook for 

ing. | | 

ANGLE r a ſpace comprehended between the meet- 
ing of two lines, which is either greater or leſs, as thoſe lines incline 
to one another, or ſtand farther diſtant aſunder; theſe angles are 
ende plain or ſpherical. | 


. 
. 


ain AncLE [in geometry] is the diſtance or opening of two 


one ſtrait line, and the lines that form it are called legs; or it is a 
ſpace bounded by the meeting of two lines, which cut one another on 
a plane, and are either right-lined, curvilinear, or mixe. 
A Right-lined ANGLE, is that which is formed by two right lines; 
3» A B ©... Plate IV. Fig. 83. od? ads 7x) 
Curvilineal, or Curvilinear AxcLls [in geometry] or crooked- 
lined angle, is made by the interſection or mutual cutting one another 
of two crooked lines; as A B C. Plate IV. Fig. 9. of 
_ Mixt Auer {in geometry] is made by the meeting of a right line 
with a crooked or curved line; as A B C. Plate IV. Fig. 10. 
A Spherical Axe LR [in geometry] is an angle: made by the meet- 
ing of two angles of great circles, which intercept or mutually cut 
uy 25 on the ſurface of the globe or ſphere; as AC g. Plate 
o TIF The ont peg fe | att 2913 f 
AnGLes, whether plain or ſpherical,” may be conſidered, as right, 
acute, and obtuſe. ' .' : | 12 1 


A-Right Auers [io gromguy] is an angle made by'a inn due 
. | F oa e GINNY 


others that are para 


AxclE at the centre of a ci 


. » , ANGLE © 
| ray with a lens or other refradt 


ANG | 


:cularly on another, or that which ſubtends an arch of 90 de- 
— 5 2 a arth part of a circle, as in the figure, all circles being 
commonly divided into 360 parts, called degrees; as C G H. Plate 
. Fig. 11. . 
* -ute ANGLE [in geometry] is an angle that is leſs than 2 — 
angle, or than go degrees, as in the figure, and Is ſo called, becauſe 
angular point is ſharp; as A B C. Plate IV. Fig. nn 
An Obtuſe AuollE [in l is one which has its angular 
int blunt or broad, and is greater than a right one, its angular point 
conſiſting of more than go degrees; as A BC, Plate IV. Fig. 11. 


which is ſo much more than go degrees, as,CBD is leſs than go, both | 


together making a ſemi-circle or 180 degrees. 
Right AnGLED Triangle, is one which has one right angle, as the 
angle A. Plate IV. Fig. 13. the other two, B and C, being both 
acute, and making both together but go degrees, LEY 
Obligue ANGLE, is a name uſed in common to both acute and obtuſe 
es. | 3 
. have alſo ſeveral other names according to their different 
ſitions, their relations to the reſpective figures they are in, and the 
* that form them; ass, - | SER = 
Adjacent, or Contiguous AnGLes [in geometry] which have one 
leg, common to both angles, and both taken together are equal to 
two right ones, as ABC, CBD; CBD, DBE; DBE, EBA, 
are contiguous angles. Plate IV. Fig. 14. | gt 
_ Oppoſite, or Vertical AnGLEs [in geometry] are ſuch as are made 


* 


by two right-lines croſſing each other, and Which only touch in the 


angular point; they are vertical, on account of their being oppoſed 


* 


ad werticem, or at the top, as the angles A and B are vertical or op- 
poſite angles, as likewiſe E and D. Plate IV. Fig. 15. 

An AxcLE alſo in a triangle is ſaid to be oppoſite to the ſide that 
ſubtends it, as the angle A is oppoſite to the ſide B C, and the 1597 
C to the fide AB, and the angle B to the fide AC. Plate IV. 


5 


Internal, or Oppoſite Adel Es [in geometry] if a line cuts two 
Wer dle angles e and D * Lale internal and op- 
poſite, in reſpect to the external ones A and B, to which they are reſ- 
pectively equal. „„ FCS. ct. 3 
Alternate AncLes [in geometry] are the angles E and D, and F 
oy C, which are reſpectively equal to one another. Plate IV. 
ig. 16. a 5 


External Axl Es [in geometry] are the angles of any right lived | 
an 


fgure without it, when all the ſides are ſeverally produc length- 
ened: and all being taken together, are N to four right angles. 
Internal AxclEs [in geometry] are all angles made by the ſides 


of any right-lined figure within. 5 5 
a circle, is an angle whoſe vertex is at the 
center of the circle, and whoſe legs are two radii of a circle; as AB C. 
Plate IV. Fig. 17. . 611113 
An ANGLE in W a circle, is that which is included be- 
tween two chords, that flow from the ſame point in the periphery ; as 
ABC. Plate IV. Fig. 19. „ e dee ee 
A Solid Axor [in geometry] is contained under more than two 
planes, or plain angles, not being in the ſame place, and meeting in a 
59 e * en n 
13 Solid AxnGLEs [in geometry] are ſuch as are contained under 
plain angles, equal both in multitude and magnitude, 
. ANGLE of Contact [in geometry] is that which a circle or other 
curve makes with a tangent at the point of cont outs 
Horned AxnGLz [in geometry] an angle made by a right line, either 
tangent or a ſecant, with the periphery of a circle. ee 
Homologous AxGLES [in geometry] are ſuch. as in two figures, re- 
tain the order from the firſt in both figures, O X. Plate IV. Fig. 18. 
ANGLE at the Periphery of a Circle [in geometry] is comprehend- 
ed between the two 8 AB and BC, and ſtands on he arch A C. 
Plate IV. Fig. 19. 1 To I g . | 
Cifoid Axdl R [in geometry] the inner angle which is made by two 
convex ſpherical lines interſecting each other. i SES? 
Pelecoid AxclE [in 1 an angle in the ſhape and figure of 
an hatchet. 5 TR Be; | + 9 
 Siftroid AncLE [in geometry] an angle in the form of a. fiſtrum. 
_ AxcLEs [in anatomy] are underſtood of the corner of the eye, or 
canthi, where the upper eye-lid meets with the under. 
Axl of 4 Wall [in architecture] is the point or corner, where the 
two faces or ſides of a wall meet, | | CESS, 


the firſt houſe or horo Foe is called the angle of the eaſt, the-ſevent 
the angle of the weſt, the fourth houſe he angle of the north, the 
* houſe the angle of the ſouth. | Tel 8 
ANGLE of Longitude ¶ in uſtronomy] is the angle which the circle 
2 5 longitude makes with the mer - the pole of the 


NGLE of the ſame Poſition Jin aftronomy].:an_angle that is made 
by the meeting of an arch of a meridian line with an arch of the 


3 


un. 14 — 48 
AnGLE of Elongation 


in aſtronomy]. is. the difference between th the 


true place of the ſeven bh the geocentric place of the planet. 


ANGLE of Commutation, [in aſtronomy] is the difference between 
the true place of the ſun, ſeen from the earth, and the place of a planet 
reduced to the ecliptic. at; agus g- eg GOP 9 Rail 

ANGLE of Incidence [in catoptricks] is the leſſer angle made by an 


| ncidens ray of light with the plane 0 . or if the ſpeculum 
in the 


be concave or convex with a tangent int of incidence, or, 
others define it, an angle 15 a ra ot he falling age I's 
With any LY jou line of that body that is next the luminous body. 
* Incidence [in n is an angle made by an incident 
| r 
Ang o x 7 of « hy Cre fortification] is the angle G K 1 
(Plate IV. Fig. 70.0 h is for 4 5 5 d 


Which is form two. 


es, [in fortification], is the next angle made 


.. ANGLE of the Circw 
by the arch, which is: 


Auer | Nun from one gorge Je the an Eibe 
Ki a Jab des e . the o 


meeting before the d e of the courtin. 


h incidence, extended through another medium (as out 


to obtain thing 


eie g. 20-1 WHICH 3 dd by the concurrence of two, ſtrait 
lines drawn from e of the figure FN Wet KN Om 


Axt of the Courtin [in fortifieation] or the angle of the Api 
BAE is Same by or Us Houten) ene Age the flank'ln . 
any piece of fortification.” @—_ 1 

Axels of the Complement of the Line of Defence in fortißenatibn] is 
the angle proceeding from the interſection of the two complements the 


one with the other. 


Diminiſbed Auel x [in fortification] is the a ge V P. which is. 
t 


formed by the meeting of the outermoſt ſides | 

face of the baſtion. Ott ˙ EPI S. - rag 1 
| ANGLE of the exterior Figure [in fortification] 15 the ſame as the an- 
le of the polygon, and is the angle FCN formed at the point of the 


aſton C, by the meeting of the two outermoſt ſides or baſes of the 


polygon F C and CN.. Plate IV. Fig. 20. 


Axor of the interior Figure [in fortification] is the angle G HM, 


which is formed in H the center of the baſtion by the meeting of the 
innermoſt ſides of the figure GH and HM. Plate IV. Fig. 20. 


ANGLE flanking [in fortification] is the angle which is made by che 


two raſant lines of defence, vix. The two faces of the baſtion pro- 


longed. 5 
. flanking upwards [in fortification] is the angle G HC 


formed by the Ranking line and the courtin. Plate IV. Fig. 20. 

' Flanked Ano E [in 9 is the angle BC 8, which is made 
by the two faces BC, CS (Plate IV. Fig. 20.) and is the utmoſt part 
of the baſtion, moſt expoſed to the enemy's batteries, and is therefore 
called by ſome, the angle of the baſtion, or the point of the baſtion. * 

AncLe forming the Flank. [in fortification] is that which conſiſts in 
one flank and one demi-gorge; or it is compoſed by the flank and that 
ſide of the polygon, rutining from the flank to the angle of the poly-- 
gon, and, were it extended, would croſs the baſtion. | - 


AxclE forming the Face [in fortification] is an angle made of one 


flank and-one- face. _ 3 8855 

Axor B of the Moat [in fortification] is an angle which is made be- 
fore the curtain where it is interſected. 33 * 
Nes entring, or Re. entran AnNcLs [in fortification] is an angle 
which retires inwards towards the place, mee. 

Saliant AncLE [in fortification] is an angle which advances its 
point towards the field. Re eo ape rn es 
Axl of the Epaule, or ANGLE of the Shoulder [in fottification] is 
the angle ABC, which is formed by the lines of the face BC, and the. 


flank AB. Plate IV. Fig. 20. pre dee ar ou; 
AnGLE flanking outward, or AnGLe of the Tenaille [in fortification}, 
is formed by the two lines fichant in the faces of the two baſtions ex- 
tended, till they meet in an angle towards the curtain, and is that 
which always carries its point in towards the work, and is called alſo 
the dead angle, or angle of the mgat. E | 
ANGLE of Elevation [in mechanics] an angle comprehended be- 
tween the line of direction of a ptojeQtile, and'a horizontal line. ; 
ANGLE of Direction [in mechanics] an angle comprehended between 
the lines of direction of two conſpiring force. 
* ANGLE of Incidence [in Bee an angle made by the line of 
direction of an impinging body in the point 7 n | 
ANGLE of Refle&ion [1n mechanics] an angle made by the line of 
— 1 of a reflected body, in the point of contact from which it re- 
ounds. 


AxcLts of a Battalibn [in military affairs] are made by the laſt 


men at the ends of ranks and files. ; 3 
Front AnolEs [in military affairs] the two laſt men of the ficſt 


rank. f 


Rear AncLEs [in military affairs] the two laſt men of the rear | 


rank. 


Axel of the Faft [in Aſtronomy] the ſame with the nonageſimal 


degree. See NONAGESIMAL. TN 

Optic ANGLE, is that which is contained or included between two 
me ran from the extreme points of an object to che center of the 
pupil. 


AnxaLs of Inclination [in optics] is the angle made by a ray of 


1 and SEPA * OP. 1 13 ah 
Axel of the Interval of two Places [in optics] : angle that i 
ſubtended by the lines directed from the eye, __ 4 ay HSE: * 
ANGLE of Reflection [in optics] is an angle form'd by the reflected 
ray, at the point of reflection, with the other part of the tangent 
ng en * | Pre. ot TAR. tan 


 Axcus refraded [in optics] is an angle betwoen the refrafed ray 


| abi E N . and the perpendicular. 
Axorzs [in aſtrology] certain houſes of a ſcheme of the heavens; - 


A8 Refradtion [in optics] is an angle n ray of 
the water) and the ray of refraction. de e e, 
Optic AncLs, or Viſual ANGLE. [in optics]. ip-an angle. included 
between, two. rays, drawn from the two extreme points in an object to 
the center of the pupil, as ABC, which is comprehended between the 
6. Plate IV. Fig. 21. 


+4, 4-4 


Nee an fand gn. the, coaſt of North Wales. It ſends ane 
e e AN called agli 4 t fe 

5 AN | 4 53 rt O Great Iritain ec 5 wo WITTY 

n Nee [eli Fr. - 88 dhe a diction. in che 

idiom, 8 Peech Pecufiar to the Eagle nge. r: 
i uder, i. e. the Engliſh Sweat [with ph licians] an.epi- 

1175 nen en ee 

ry i * Fu 3 ny | | 


* 


Axor - 


e polygon; and the 


Axcrx [in dialling] an angle. that is. made, by the firait line, pro- 
A . or any other great circle that paſſes through the body of the 
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R 2 Deer. 


| Eng the 8 Engliſh, 


e iy of Oil, in Ser Abele, ftuated 125 mile north 


Anco'La,.a time country on me ſouth-weſt ſide ef Africa, ; 
ſituated between oy ar 


of fourth fatitiide, and 10 and 15 de- 


gfees of eaſt dase eib DIRE chiefly by negroes, ant thither | 


moſt European nations reſort to purchaſe flaves for their American 


pen 1 It, a of F 
5. ichn 1 at the 


foot whereof runs the tiver Charent, 


— miles ſouth-weſt of Paris, It is the fee of a biſhop, and capital of 


vince of Angoumois. 

e ors, N of Fratite,' bounded by Poictou on the 
north, by Limoſin on the eaſt, by Perigord on the ſouth, and by San- 
is on the weſt. 

N 


Goh RR, or Avevka, © a large and populous' city of Natolia, in 


Aſiatic Turkey, fituated on he nrer Mow. 150 miles eaſt of Conflan- 
tinople. Lat. 9. 05 K 1 5 N 
AveRA, th feat of th land of Tercera, one of the Azores or 
Veſtern Hande, f ject to the king of Portugal. | 
. An6ko'6xA, A ton of Piedmont, 7 niites welt of e * 
t6 the os Ko Sardinia. © | 
Alx, e fy manner. 
Anek. 1. Move ih the Nee df ge Oar ger, eu 
paſſion. See Avets.” 95 hr v 1 4 
and arb before 1 avin or appearance of an- 
La $3, ry vice Mo 4. In dg, inflamed, ſmarting; 
th part gro ws red and ang. | 
Ae, LLBs [with falconers] ſmall worms jected by fit Hawkes. 
Novt'rta, of Ancuttenens [in aſtronomy] a conſtellation or 
outer of furs, the figure of which on the globe tepreſents a man hold- 
ng à fe c 
fx wm LA,; one of the Caridbes tends I America fitunted in the 
Aftantic Ocean, 460 tiles woch of St. Chriſtophers, fubjedt to the 
* iſh. . Lat. 18 18, N. Long. 63 0 W. 
. NEAL Hpperbola, an . thola, Which cuts its affymptote 
th contrary 312/14 "Aid is prod hed Bott ways into contrary legs. 
* NGUISH, Langer, Lat. angoifſe, Fr. angoſtia, It. angtt, Du. and 
exceſſive hom of body, or grief of mind. It is ſeldom uſed to 


nil) other paſſions than the e 8: f forrow. 
2 1 e 1 155 anguiſh cized with anguiſh, very mach palned ; 
Feel ho l. 


Anxguiſb a, not — elf fin; but that was ſhe. Denne. 
Aci A f far wlaive, Fr. angolare, ſe. of angularis, Lat.] pertain- 
* {4 
ing to, or having angles or corners. 
A'NGULARLY. fo angular] in an angular manner, wich angles. 
- AncuLar Motien [in mechanics] a compound fort of motion, 
wherein the moveable both ſlides and revolves at the fame time. 
ANGULAR Mages, [with aſtronomers] is the increaſe of the diſtance 


Kay tuo planets, reveliing round any body as the common center 


of motion. * 


» AnGuLa/riTY [of angalaris Lat.) the quality of having angles 
and corners. 8 
A'NGULARNESS, [angulpire, Fr. ang , Lat.) the quality of hav- 
1 By. ] f SEP formed with ang] 
'NGULATED an ulatys, of angulas, Lat. 8 with angles, 
cornered. "STopizes that into e Las J. Wocdæbaril. s | 
- AxncuLo's1TY {with philoſophers] ke of that which has ſe- 


veral or many angles; angolatity. 


A*'xGuLous [of angulus, Lat. |. angular. Solid bodies are held * 
gether by hooks and azgulous inVolutions. Glanvills. 

A*%cvs, à fliite or county of Scotland, bounded on the north by the 
ire of Merns; on the eaſt by the. German Ocean; on the ſouth by the 
2 ay, 1 divides it from = ſhite of +*IF the welt 

erth. This county, which is exceeding e, otherwi 
eber 'Forfarſhire, from ie tal Forfar. _ 
x Anus [angu/to, It. and 2 7 Lat. narrow. 
Act“sTukss of @gi narrowneſs, ſtraitnefs. 


dn 3 dhgu 4 arg, Lat.) 1. The a0 FRET X 


The ſtate of being ſtraitened; as, the cauſe may be 
an uu n M f Aae by ſome anguftation upon it by Part c the 


—— Wiſeman, 


1 e Kitas, O. Lat}. ous of narromneſs of 


place; alſo firaitneſs uf Urcutaſiances, poveiry, 
ANHA'LT, a province of the circle Alt og Saxony,” in e 


on che fourth fide of che duchy of Magd 
. oac 11 [with pb ce Wee that proce che 


AnuzLA” N [of anbelo, Lat. at” of a wi 
breath s of Dich, * 1 1 6 fit 0 


Avng Any a ſhortneſs and thickneſs Ack of be breath, as in an Wms N 


Lat. 


AunxLOsE F anbeloſus, Lat. of 1 We breith uick and 
ſhort; puffing — . 4 n 


, Jn TE [in old — uſed bog 
88 y bis A Rn and firs, ab Tear , | Joe to 
of the country. 

W 2 a LY. ge maritime country: ot 0049 halt a wap 
tween the 12” no t. and betw o And 50 eaſt lo 

Wt: is alſo the name of a ſtre? 17 0 e en we 
north. eaſt of Aſia, and north-weſt of <A) og, "Is 

Axfex“ run Siniſles, © Gr.] aniſe- eds. r 

-- Avlit'nteb f Aantuntle, Fr.) madé void, katze. A 03% 


A: xi'onrs [of a or at night, or of nachts Ger.] yh ho'th 
vhttime ; as, you muſt — in earlier e 8 35 855 x 


A'nii, the fr hich. 
4 1 83 Tah, LE he Ws 9 — 
age Of a 
4 2 75 e e puer of it u th tt, fend. 
etati 
a WR o Artusrs in aste books) * Weak 


225 
en 


_ cauſe of their efficacy in diſorders of the joints. Lat. 
account of its bong yeh the Jun 


rance, ktuatec on the top of a mountain 


real, univerfal fpirit ; which exiſts perfealy 


before a ching, | 


| Perſon over to the ſecular court. Ay/iffe. 


mould oy! aiimatyert on him who was a ſevere obierver of decorum. 


ANT 
he ſpit and is much the fame s bare, which is 4 degree of mob. 
ment between largo and allegro. 

* AD __ {with chetnifts] fal martis, J. e:- ſalt of iron ot 


el. L 
Aw x rien lun [with inns) hermodactyls, ſo called, be- 


Anima Pulmonatt * dee * * or ſaffron, ſo called on 


AWN e 7 ſoul of Fan & the extract of lead. Lat.” 
Anima => wig called by Plato uy» ro Kehle, the foul of the 
world; or of the oniverſe, with naturalifts] is a certain pure, ethereal 
ſubſtance or ſpirit, which is diffuſed through the maſs of the world, 
_ informs, aQuates, and unites the divers parts of it into one 
t, perfect, organical, or vital body. Lat. 
The modern Platoniſts explain the anima mundi to be a certain ethe- 
e in the heavens, but 
pervading elementary bodies on earth, and intimately mixing with all 
the minute atoms of it, aſſumes ſomewhat of their nature, and thence 
becomes of a peculiar kind. 
Some again define it to be a certain —_ virtue, or vivific heat 
infuſed into the chaos, and diſſeminated t h the whole frame of 
it, for the conſervation, nutrition, and vivification of it. 
_ A'mtuxbLe [animabilic, Lat.] that which may be put into life, ot 
is capable of being animated. 7 
Amn A en, a river of India, in the kingdom of Malabar. 175 
in the kingdom of Calicut, and falls into the ocean fix leagues fi 
Cranganor. It is alfo the name of a town om the ſame river. 
Amtmapyt'rston [Fr. of atimadverfio, Lat.] a ſevere reproof or 
cenſure. He diſmiſſed them with ſevere and ſharp 2 10h 
Clarendm. 2. Puniſhment, with on or apon before the object o 
madverſion. When a bill is bo: gig rd. parliament, the controverſy is 
handled by pamphlets, without the leaſt animadv: 2 upon the au- 
3 . In the civil and canon law. An eccleſiaſtical cen- 
al ccefeflaſtieal ani maulverſion, are different chings; ; fot a cen · 
— bn a relation to a ſpiritual puniſhment, but an . rt wa has 
only a refpe& to à temporal one, as degradation ddivering the 


Amun”, v [of animadverte, Lat.] That bi the power of 
conſidering, Judging, or reflecting. The toul is the only animadver- 
ive principle. Glanville. 

Alis vVAstvenxss [of animu and adverte, Lat.) the animad- 
verſive fuculty, t the power of judging. 

To ANNA DbV IAT 85992 1. at.] 1. To paſs cenſure upon: 


Dryden. To inflit puniſhment. In both ſenſes with pox. Ihe 
author of His univerſe animadwerts upon men here below. Gre, 
_ Axtvx'dverRTER [of abimadvet] he that cenfures, he that inflias 
puniſhment... God is a ſtrict obſerver of, and a ſevere animaduertet 
upon, ſuch as preſume to partake without preparation. Seth. 
A*xtmat Fr. Sp. Port. and Lat. animale, It. j. e. a living erea- 
ture] is py hw one 8 to be a being, which beſides the r of 
. , and' producing its like (which vegetables alſo 
have) 18 1 x. Brat with fenfation and ſpontaneous motion. 
Others define anima/ to be an organical body, conſiſting of veſſels 
and juices, and erg in che matter of its nutriment by a art called 
the mouth, whence it is convey'd into other veſſels called inteſtines, 
having {as it were) roots, wheteby it draws in its nouriſhment, after 
the manner of plants. Animals are divided itito ſanguineous, that is, 
ſuch as have blood, and which breathe through lungs or by gills, as all 
ſanguineous fiſhes, except the while kind; into exfanguitieous or with- 
out blood, which may be divided into greater and leſſer, into hoofed, 
clawed, of digi igitate, havin dar ſore een i. each jaw, or. 
hoy two large and remarkable fore teeth, all which are phytivorous 
ate called the hare kind. Ray. By way of contempt, we, ay y of 
1 ſtupid man, that he is a ſtupid animal, 


i MAL, aa. [arimalis, Lat.] pertaining to living creatures, or to 
AA Faculty f with philofophers] is defined to be that yy 
S 


which a man exerciſes ſenſe, motion, and the animal functions o 
mind, as imagination, memory. 
" AnIMAL Secretion [in med * is the act whereby the divers 12 
of the body are feparated or ſecreted from the common niafs of 
* means of the glands. ; 
Ant AL, Motion, is the ſame that fs called moſcular motion 
Ariat Part of Man, (with, 1 the ſenſible fleſhy pat! ip i 
oppoſition to the fational Part, which is the Poa rar 
"Atta 41 Spirits, a fine fabrit juice'or humour in animal bodies, PR 
poſed to be the great inſtrument of muſeular motion, ſenſation, Oc. 
as 2s difinguiſhed from natural and vital. | 
Amma, Pundions, are thoſe without whith*we eannot wil, re- 
member, Ac. as imagination, paſſions, voluntary motion, &c. 
Aufl Ter fas diminutive of animal] a miniite creature, ſcarce 
diſcernable by the naked eye; but may be difco\ ed by the help of 
microſcope in molt liquors. Of thefe there are = lous numbers in 
black pepper water, and water in which wheat, ve been ſtee 
for four or five days. They all come of ſee of animaſculei of their 
own kind, 'that were before, laid there. ay, 
"Avtiaatrty, or A'ntiartitss [animalitas, Lat.] the hair" fi 
eulty, the flute of animal exiſtence. The Word therefore ſignifies hu- 
man e and in the minor propoſition, . the animality of a gooſe. 


Wait 
*. Art, there was war noahth h ſo remarkable in che E rell. 


on, as the ee that nation aid to animals ſuch as 
= -- a} fro? neuen, the d 5 © Kolk, the chica, 


Ea is. 

thers ; Which? 1150 hgh n as Pee 
LL, "White "they ds ſet 3 par th 
1 Fro of each 1 1 8 cl ary women 12 2 role Ned 
und attending 6n Weg, ; (dren, keen ere Bit 
rents” Ir ti t office, which was g's; bh ah Fj W 

fog con in badges or or liens, By ngui ed at dl. 

= be, che were faſt To {bent Rf L wad U. 1 

ations o theſe, and dæiti Y 

rec, the 1 de or the rend . W they wers enz : 


who therewith provided 


 animat 


of gum, or rather fefin, being of a friable fub | 
ſoluble in oil. There are two kinds, the oriental and occidenrat : — of 


| Tour, ſome being 


les, contractions, <onituſions, &. 


— 


AN R 


their prayers, ant! Hr patticilar for the recovery of 

Reiten Nod, y; 22 oft heads they ſhaved all over, or in part, 

and putting the 5 _ a anger ney 3 the i into = =_ _ 

ver-ballanced, the to the s of the animals, 

ar dog > food E dem „ which was afually fiſh cut iti 

pieces; but the ichneumons and cats were ſometimes fed with bread 
and 


milk. Theextravagant worſhip which the Egy ptianis paid to theſe 


deities, as to the bulls at Memphis and Heliopolis; the ee 
the lion at Leontopolis, and the crocodile at the lake - and at 
many others, at different places, exceeds all belief. For they were 
kept in conſecrated incloſures, and well attended on by men of 
rank, who at a great expence provided viextals for them; which con- 
ſiſted of the greateſt dainties. They were waſhed in hot baths, anointed 
with the moſt” precious ointments, and perfumed with the moſt odori- 
ferous ſcents ; they lay on the richeſt carpets, and other coftly farni- 
ture. When any of bo wg. died, Bt lamented them as if they 
kad been their deareft children; and ently laid out more than they 
were worth in their funeral, In rho rei gn of Polemy: the ſon of 1 
the apis dying of old age at Memphis, his keeper beftowed no leſs 
| wed o talents filver, or almoft 130000 crowns over and above all 
his ſubſtance, in the burying o of him. And it is alſo related, that fome 
keepers of thoſe creatures, have ſquandered away robooo ralefts, an 
immenſe ſum, in the maintenance of them, The dead bodies of the 
facred animals were wrapped up in fine linnen, and carried to be 


| embalmed, and . anointed with oil of cedar, and other aromatic 
rve them from putrefacton, were burled in ſacred Affi 


9 ad ad, 
ns. 
To A nu＋E Lauiner, Fr. enimare, It. anfndr, Sp. anno, Lat.] 
1. To give life to, to enliven T0 heighten the por muſt have been 
ed by a higher power. 2. To emer: ona 
che effect of kay ins. ; 
Bart none, ah ! none can animate the lyre, 
And the mute ftrings with vocal ſouls inſpire. Dohle. 
3. To encourage, to hearten, to abet, egg, or ſet on. The more to 
animate the people, he ſtood on 1 'Rnolles. 
AwiMATE [amimaths, Lat.] animated, endued with zhimdl life, in 
contradiſtinction to inanimate, or ſuch things as have not life. 
AwuaTE Power [in mechanics) is uſed to ſignify a power in man 
or brute, in « contradiſtinQion to an inanimate One, as that of ſprings, 
weights, 
Av1Ma'TED, vigorous, lively. Warriors ſhe fires with animated 


founds. - Pope. | 
 Aniaten Mercury [with chemiſts] quickfilver im ted with 


ſome ſubtil and ſpirituous particles, ſo as to render it 
ing hot, when —— With gold. 5 i of grow- 

ANIMATED Needle, a needle touched with a loadſtone. 

n {of ann, Fr. animatus, Lat.] che fate of being 
anim 

Aika“ TON. 1: The aa of enliveningoor q uickeni bis eneral. 
3 The act of informing, furniſhing or ſupplying an . y with 

ul. As a ſtetus or chlid in the ved 0 8 to become to its anima- 
1 . it begins to act like à true living creature ; or after the mo- 
ther (according to the ofual n is TR 3. The tate of be- 
ing enlivened. 

ANIMA TIvx, having the nature vr faculty of anima ating, 

AMA rox [ſchool Lat.] that which l imparts life. ofe bodies 
receive the impreſfions of their motor, and conform themfelves to 8 
tons wherein they beſt unite to their animator. 0 1 

Au, or Gum A'ntva [in natural hi 


— 7 25 ihe 


oriental is a dry ww brou e caſks, of a very thicertain co- 
and ſome of the colour of 
myrch. The oc veg is 2 a white, refembling frankincenſe 
in colour, Both kinds are uſed in mes; and in medicine exter- 
nally, for cold flatulent affections he head, nerves, and joints, pal- 


Aviuz [in Rerzidry] is ben - „ S of any oe 
m the creature 


creature, are borne of a different tincture 
Ano bn [with eee of the metheds ſome uſe of 
minute aſcetd- 


rectifying nativities, as to out artificially the exact 

ing at « perſon's birth. . 
8 SE [animoſas, Lat.] ooütagious; 1 Fach ful; hot, ve⸗ 
mn_ ' ; 


AN1MOSENESS [aximefit, Fr. .animo 2 ] hs 2 of hav- | 


ing. an 40 A eat, . hr 2 5 ag Ws 3 
NIMO'SITY | animoſite, t % Sp. of 471 
8277 Lat. LEE on 458 butnin Sas Be * 
It implies rather the eee into outrage, than 

= outrage FE X 

nee of Mel e e , Ns ech er 
province of Main on the n 1 the 
the ſouth, und by Britany on the es 2 


Ax joux and wasr 1 ben, Weh 1 n 
committed pe petey en treaſon ad _ __ =_ keld of ſome Pi 


mon perſon, wt Vc Hu in his 
hands à year ant 4 A, E. 10 ma hen the trees 
ſhall be pullec up; except he, 26 WHO Fra e dy eſ. 


cheat or forfeit redeem it of the kin 

— wy 25 {of a 5 8548 . Wie or — 8 
Tokis Muſculi par in anatomy] à m * called W us dorſi; 
from its Jargeneſs, bibadelt of mut W 


.. 
ſo called from chat a 4 18 
n t ces — 4 bor 5 7 of R, it ſery 
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ANN 


Ave eb fi fin henddey} i ore of evos dom in eve of ges fie 
ens of which in the ſhape of the flooks of an anchor. - See Aus 
enbarb. 


Anity'Lore, the ſame ab Auen TIE. Blanchard: 


Ates oity of Arabia Petes, fitaated oh the weſter dere of | 


the river Euphrates. Lat. 3 54" N. Long. 41* 357 E 
Ann V Aelovs, a people d. Beall in a Whoſe eon bot 
ders on the government of Porto 
Anne, a ſmall town of Gy, in the provinte of Miſnia, 
F r river Schopz about dleven German miles from 


VNA“ On; the name of tro towns in P one in the province 
we 1 4 | 
NNA'LES anna _ Riltorios or chrofieles 

things done, tom: vs year. 1 


ade Cold — ning, af ydung cattle of the firſt 


year, Lat. 


A'anaitsr, Of Anwatitort, Fr. [of annals; and that from amis, 
Lat. a year] a writer of annals. 


A'nnats [amalts, Lat] annual or yearly hronices, er à chro- | 
nological account of remarkable Inge that k appen in a e 


or republick from year to year: different from hi 

this reſpect, becguſe hiſto#p"deſcants on the events and the caſes of 
them. This ſubſtantive has #0 fingular number. 

ANNAMABO'E, an Engliſh factory on the gold coaſt in Guinea in 
ca. 

A'nvand; che capital of the ſhire of Annandal in Scofland; ſitua- 
ted upon river of + the ſame name. Lat. 54 40” N. Long. 30 W. 

ANNA TOL Is, the capital of d PW : Britiſh colony in North 
America. Lat. 30 25" N. —_—— 
 Annayolis is alſo He name of the — of Nova Scotia, Lat: 
45% N. Long. 6 W. 

A'xnaTs, 6r Anna'vts Tearmon law; Lat.] 1. The firſt fruits of 
ecclefiaſtical beneſſces, being the value of one year's profit, formerly 
paid to — „ biit now to the king: This ſubſtantive has no ſin- 

gular; aſſes ſaid in the Romiſh chureh for the ſpace of a year, 
or for any other time; either for the ſoul of a perſon deceaſed, or for 


of a perſon hving. Ayliffe. 


gy or St. Anne's Day, a feſtival of the chriſtian church, ce- 


lebrated by the Latins on the 46th of July, but by the Greeks on the 
gth of December. 
A'nvtat [probably of on- lan, Sax: to burn, &c:] « commodity 


brought from — and uſed in dying, painting, Cc. 


To ANA [of ætan; Sax. to heatÞ 1. To heat glaſs after it is 

— chat it may not break. 2: To heat any thing in ſuch a man- 
as t& give it the true tem 

eee e, is à method or art of baleing glaſs, ſo that — colour 


can or it may penetrate quite through ; alle & purtvular way of baking 
mes. 


| Lanze à town of the duehy of Savoy, fituated upon a lake of 


the ſume name; ſubject ty the ki g of Sardinia. Lat. 46 N. Long. 
6 100 E. 

To Au“ Tarnerer, Fr. ancxar; Sp. annexum, of annecho, Lat. 
of , to = artis to tie] 1. To join er unite one thing with another, 
at the On ; as, he annexed a codicil to his will. 2. To unite a 


fmuller to ores J as; he atinex#d à province to his kingdom. 


— — fare learned men have thereutito annexed and faſtened 
Naletgh. 
refs . — amered. additament. He aſſumed the anne tt 


Aux ETA, TIox „ a. the act of conjoining, or making addi- 
tion to. If we return to charity and peaceable mindedneſs, all other 
ehriſtian virtues will; dy way of concomitance or annexation, attend 


ths Hammond. 
ee ton 1 the uniting of land or rents to the crown; 
alſo coalition of church - lands; as, the anrexations of benefices. 


Anne'x1on [of ann, Lat.] the act of joining to. To engage 
the fears of ar the anne xion of penalties Ar over-balance temporal 


"Avex ner [of ne . The alt of annexing. 2. The thing 
239? © e ee & am, 

Each finall anne ent, petty conſequence 
Attends che beit rous rüin- Shakeſprares— © 
ee {of antibilate] that which is capable of being an- 


a To AnbrntharE [avnichilare, It. Ae Sp. of annibilatam. 


of au, to, and # , trothing] r. To-reduce or bring any created 
— nothidyg, to deſtroy it. 2. To deſtroy fo, as to make 
ce ling —_ was. ' The flood hath altered; or rather 


Al is place; fo as no man can find any mark theveof. Ra- 


„3. To annul, to deſtroy the effect of. There! is no reaſon that 
„ . Fm. ommenwealth ſhould anribmlate that whereupon the whole 


world Ras agreed. Hooker, 


Arn a ion [anvibilenione, It. of annibilatio, Lat.] 1. A of 


— —' w nothing, Oc. or a total deſtroying or taking 
* y its exiſtence. 2. The ſtate of being annihilated. 


* avatt ts [in law] the marriageable age of a virgin, before 
which time me is filtto be infra nubiles anno: the time is at twelve 
years of a 

AnvnivE RSARY, 2 anni verſaire, Fr. anni verſario, It. rand Sp. of 
aniver/arius,” or every n tile, be- 
lebrated every year 
Axis 348 1, fob.) "the a of calebration in honour of the anniver- 

fury day. OY wakes os Drury immortal in his admirable anni- 
verſaries. 


An A Ar [with Romaniſts)] a ly obit or fervice ſaid 
by a popiſhl A every year, for Jy on deceaſed, Celebrated 
not only ogce a year, ſays Ayliffe, but which ought to be ſaid daily 

the 


through the yolr. 

Anmvzüsakr Days with the ancient Anglo-Saxans 1. Certain 
— IST ſolemnly yearly, in — ». Con of 
death or martyrdom of Saints. 2. Days at — 


ernexion always preſuppoſing * 5 
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laſts only a year; As, an annual plant. 7-219 811920047 a8 75 4 1253 
is the equation of the mean 


\. ANNUITANT, one who. has an annuity, . 


ANN 


year, on which people uſed to pray for the ſouls-of their friends de- 


ceaſed ; which cuſtom the Romaniſts ſtill retain. - — 555 
A'xxo Domini [i. e. in the year of our Lord] that computation 
of time, from the birth of our Saviour. which is uſed to form the 
Late of publick deeds and writings in England, with the addition of 
the year of the king's reign ; as, Anno Domini, or A. D. 1755, i. e. 
the 5 hundredth and fifty- fifth year, from the birth of our 
ord. ” en 
. AnNo1'saxcs [of annoy, in law] nuſance; ahurt or offence either 
to a publick place, as a high way, bridge, or common river; or to a 
private one, by laying any thing that may breed infection; by en- 
roaching, or the like. For anoiſance we now uſe nuſance, which ſee. 
Anne SANCE, the name of a writ. brought * this tranſgreſſion. 
> Anxo't1s [in Ameriga] an animal about the bigneſs of a lizard, 
whoſe ſkin is of a yellowiſh colour. It continnally proles about the 
cottages for food: in the day time, and lies under-ground at night, 
making a loud noiſe. * © 125 | 
| Anno'nay, a town of France, in the Upper Virares, fituated on 
the river Deume. Lat. 45% 45' N. Long, 5 22 E. 9 4 
Anno'siTY [annefitas, Las annoſus, of annus, ayear] a gedneſs. 
A'xxoT, a ſmall city in the mountains of Provence in France, in 
Lat. 44* 4'N. Long. 7 E. 0 884 the 
 AnnoTa'Tion [Fr. annotatione, It. anotdcion, Sp. of annotatio, 
Lat.] an obſervation, a remark written on books, an explanatory 
note. 5 . 1 5 
AxxorA“Tox, Lat. a commentator, a writer of ſcholiums or notes. 
To Axxov'nce [annoncer, Fr. annunxiare, It. ' anunciar, Sp. an- 
nuncio, Lat.] to notify, publiſh, declare, to pronounce judicially. 
Thoſe annonce or life or death. Prior. 
To Axno'y [probably of nuire, Fr. to hurt, damage, c.] to 
hurt, to vex, to teaze,, Ww: moleſ t. 
Axxox, moleſtation, injury. r 
After Axxox comes Joy. H. Ger, Auf ſchmertzen, ſchertzen. After 
rain, ſun-ſhine, Poft nubila phæbus A ſaying people are apt to com- 


fort themſelves with in trouble, upon a ſuppoſition, that as ſun-ſhine 


follows rain, ſo good fortune muſt neceſſarily ſucceed evil fortune. 

AxxNOY AN CE, [from anne] 1. That which annoys. A grain, a 

duſt, any arnoyance in that ſenſe. Sha leſpearr. 2. The act of an- 

noy ing, the ſtate of being annoye t. | 

. Anxo'yER [from anney] he that anno ys. 
AnnoyLincG [ Unc. Etym ] unction. 8 

Extreme ANNOYL1NG,/ extreme unction. Burnet's Introduction to 


the 39 Articles, p. 3. 


. A'nnuval [anmel, Fr. annuale, It. anudl, Sp. of annuus, from 


annus, Lat. a year] 1. That comes every ear, yearly ; as, annual for 


me the grape, the roſe renew. Pope. 2. That is reckoned by the 
year. A thouſand pound a year, annual ſupport... Shakeſpeare... 3. That 


Annual Equation [im aſtronomy] 
motion of the ſun and moon, and A apogee and nodes. 
AxxuAL Leaves [in botany] ſuc 
the year, Oc. but periſh in the winter, 1 8 
AxxNuAL Penſion [in law] a writ by which the king, having an 


annual penſion due to him from an abbot or prior for any of his chap- M 


lains, uſed to demand it, c. weann 31. 2 : has on 36 
Annua'La, a yearly ſtipend, anciently aſſigned to a, prieſt for 455 
ſerving the anniverſary, or ſaying continued maſſes one year, for the 
ſoul of the deceaſed perſon. e Bae oft 00 
ANNUA'LIA, oblations made by the relations of deceaſed perſons, 
on the day of their deaths every year, which day our forefathers 
called the year's-day, or year's- mind, on which maſs: was ſolemnhy, 
celebrated. ; nd Foxes et rom igarny h 


— 


ANNUALLY, yearly, every year. 


A 


Axxuers [with botaniſts] plants that are to be raiſed every year, 


ſuch as die away in the winter. ig odd © gal 

Annua'Tes Muſculi [with anatomiſts] a pair of muſcles ſo called, 
becauſe they cauſe the head to nod directly forward; they are ſeated 
at the root of the tranſverſe vertebræ of the back. 


r 
/ 


4 77 3 } 2 225 3111 
Annui'Ty [annuite, Fr. of annuus, Lat. yearly] 1. A yearly. in- 
come or rent that is to be paid for term of life or years ; an annuity 
is different from a rent in this, that the former only charges the, 


granter or his heirs, that have aſſets by deſcents; whereas a rent is 


pay able out of land. The 2d difference is, that for the recovery of 
an annuity, no action lies, but only the writ of annuity againſt the 
granter or his ſucceſſors; but of a rent, the ſame actions lie as do 
of land. The zd difference is, that an annuity is never taken for 
aſſets, becauſe it is no freehold in law, nor ſhall be put in execution 
upon a ſtatute merchant, ſtatute ſtaple, or elegit, as;a rent may. 


2. An allowance by the year; as, he ſupplied. his expence beyond 


what his annuity from his father would Clarendon. 

Dr. Halley, in his obſervations on the Breſlaw bills of mortality, 
ſhews, that it is 80 to 1 a perſon of 25 years of age does not die in a 
year ; that it is 54 to one, that a man of 40 lives 7 years; and that 
one of 30 may reaſonably expect to live 27 or 28 years: ſo great a 
difference there is between the life of man at different ages, that it is 
100 to 1, that one of 20 dies not in a year; and but 38to 1, for one 
of fifty years of age. Foot IT» $i. ae dias Gon 

When and from ſome other obſervations, he has conſtructed. the fol- 


lowing tables, ſhewing the value of annuities from every 5th year of 
life to the 7oth. x ; 65 1% #894 
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as are put forth in the ſpring of | 


the planet, „ Coded on, 
1 Mean Radl "of the Ni of Plant 


ANO 


To Axngvu'l;{anmllare, It.  amular, Sp. of annuller, Fr. of nullus, 
Lat. 8 (6: To aboliſh, to repeal, to make void.-+ 2. To oblite- 
rate, to reduce to nothing. 5 | 
Light to me's extinct, | 
And all her various objects of delight 


| Annul d. Milton. 8 | 
A'nxuLar [annularis, Lat. of annulus, a ring] pertaining to a ring, 
having the form of a ring. 
AnnuLar Cartilage fla anatomy] the ſecond cartilage of the to 


of the wind- pipe, or larynx, encompaſſed by it, as it were by a 


1 


N . 
n 
* g * 


; 1 Ligament [in anatomy] a ſtrong ligament encompaſſing 
the carpus or wriſt after the manner of a bracelet. _ 55 

_ Annu'Laris Digitus, the ring- finger, that which is betwixt the 
middle finger, and the little finger. Lat. 


AxxurARIS Proceſſus [with anatomiſts] a certain bunch or knob 
made by the meeting of the proceſſes of the medulla oblongata, un- 


der its fide. _ Lat. | | 
tia [in anatomy] that part of the human 
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 AnwuLars Protuberan | 
brain that lies between the cerebellum and the two backward promi- 
nences or parts bunching out. RIA 8 
A'nnuLagy [annularis, Lat. of annulus, a ring] like, with, or in 
the form of a ring. e | 
9 Lat.] a little ring. . 
Axxurzr [in heraldry} a ſmall ring, which, being a mark of 
5 5th brother of any family ought to bear in his coat 
of arms. | oe IE, 
 AnnuLeTs [with mein]; are ſmall ſquare parts, turned about 
in the Doric. capital, under. the quarter round or echinus ; others 
define an annulet to be a narrow flat moulding, which is common to 
other parts of a column, the baſes, Sc. as well as the capital; and 
is the ſame member which ſometime is called the fillet, a liſtel, a 
coincture, a liſte, .a tænia, a ſquare, a rabit, and a ſupercilium. 
ANNULETs, are alſo a part of the coat-armour of ſeveral fami- 
lies; they were anciently reputed a mark of nobility and juriſdiction, 
it being the cuſtom. of prelates to receive their inveſtiture per bacu- 
lum & annulum, | 7 0 | | 
To Annu'vERATE [arnumero, Lat.] to reckon into the number, 
to add to ſomething beforementioned. _ LR i OG 
| AnnumeRa'T10N, act of putting or adding to a former number. 
Lat. & 48 a f n T i 8 | 
AnnuNC1a'pa, as knights of the annunciada, an order of knight- 
hood in Savoy, in memory of the annunciation of the virgin Mary, 
inſtituted by Amadeus, Duke of Savoy, anno domini, 1350. 
To Ax N,, [ annunciatum, 18 of annuncio, Lat.] to bring 
tidings to. A word not in popular uſmmmm . | 
 Annuxcia'T10N [Fr. annunziatione, It. annunciacidò, Sp. of annun- 
ciatio, Lat. the delivery of a meſſage] it is generally applied to the 
tidings that the angel brought to, the virgin Mary, concerning the in- 
carnation of: Jelus Chiift Lun om ont anime 4s o | 
Annu'NTiAaTE, or ANNUNT2A'DA, a denomination that is com- 
mon to ſeveral orders, both religious and military, among the Roman 
catholicks, ſo named on account of the annunciation of the virgin 


ary. | 
T, '& Feaſt of the ANNuNT1aT10N, Lady-day, the 25th of March. 
Ax, Climadericus, the years 63,and 81, on which there went 
a notion that men muſt needs die; the two numbers conſiſt of nines, 
as ſeven times nine is 63, nine times nine is 81. . 
: Ano'pyng..[anodin, Fr.:; anodymus, Lat. dude, of « priv. and 
od, Gr. pin 4 medicine which either alleviates or quite takes away 
pain, called alſo a paregoric. , |. _ TOO 
To A'xount js enatndre, particip. oint, enoint, Fr. ugnere, It. 
of unge, unguo,; Lat.] 1. To rub over, to ſmear with any unctuous 
ubſtance,, as gil or unguent. 2. To conſecrate by anointing. In his 
anointed. fleſh, ſtick boariſh fangs. Shakeſpeare, 
Ao SANCEL Nor'saxazy, or Nut sANCE [of nuiſance, Fr.] any in- 
jury, damage, or hurt done to a public places, bridge, highway, &c. 
or to a private one by encroachment, by laying, in it any thing that 
may breed infection, Ge, 
Ao Aue [from a priv. and oy9:@-, like, Gr.] the name by 
which a conſiderable part of the chriſtian world were, in the fourth 
and ſucceeding 3 who, wi Fungus, 7 
not admit, th ih ſecond perſon of the Trinit Ne much leſs che 
did) Was of 51120 l pr od the Fa er. See Euxo- 
MIANS, Ates 2 © +7 TEE ITN A ern 
Aol Tat fammel; Fg., Ah, It; and Sp. anomalus, Lat. 
e Gr. Iz an irre l en f en 5 
RN, is. the, ſpace 'of tims 
wherein, the a It! W her orbit, diſtin&t Hom the tropi- 
year: | | 


Ax MALO, Atv Laage, of „ neg. and e 
67. Intl e one e ken ana, ta 
eviates from the truc BY and method. In grammar it is applied 
to words deviating from 4he.comman.rules of infection ! and in aftro- 
Nene ee . 
. ANO'MA'LY Lanomalie, Fr, .avimalia, Lat.] an Jrregularity. This 
is a peculiar, anomaly and baſcneſs of nature. Sou. 
\ ANOMALY. {8 grammar} an irregularity in the conjugation of verbs, 
nouns, Ofc. _ | | | 
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or declenſion of n r Ort; 2 AIRY 
 Anomabr, [with aſtrologers] an inequality, in the motions of the 


Lay 


a belles an fo; 8 (is. 8 
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AN. 8 
nomy; it is an arch of the eccentric circle, included between the 
aphelion, and a right line drawn. through the center of the planet, 
perpendicular to the line of the . 
ue or equated ANOMALY [in aſtronomy] is the angle at the ſun 
which a planet's diſtance from the aphelion appears under; or it is 
the angle of the area taken proportional to the time in which the pla- 
net moves from the mean place to its aphelion. See e 
ANOMALY of the Orbit [in aſtronomy] is the arch or diſtance of a 
lanet from its aphelion. | | - 
f pours ne a: [of a neg. oH · and peg®-, Gr. a particle] that 
which conſiſts of ſeveral and different particles. | 2 
AxomoRtHomeot'Dla, in natural hiſtory, a genus of cryſtalline 
ſpars, of no determinate form, eaſily fiſſile, but cleaying more rea- 
dy in an horizontal, than in a perpendicular direction, their plates 
being compoſed of irregular arrangements of ſhort and thick rhom- 
doidal concretions. | | 
Axomy [of dye, from « neg. and mp9, Gr. a law] breach 
or tranfgreſſion of a law. If fin be good, it is no more fin, no 
anomy. Bramball, _ 5 
Axo'x [Junius imagines it to be an elliptical form of ſpeaking for 
In one, that is, in one minute. Skinner derives it from a, and nean or 


now and then, at other times; as, ever and anon. 

A'nox1s, in botany, reſtharrow, a genus of plants, the flower of 
which is papilionaceous, and its fruit a turgid villoſe pod, containing 
a few kidney-like ſeeds. ' This genus belongs to the diadelphiade-can- 
dria claſs of Linnæus, who calls it omni. | 
Axo'xium, archangel, or dead nettle, an herb. Lat. 
Axo'nymMaL, or Axo'nymMous [anonyme, Fr. anonimo, It. aniny- 
mo, Sp. ancnymus, Lat. of e, from « priv. and wope, Gr. a 
name] nameleſs, or being without a name. Anonymous is the pro- 
per word. | 
5 Axo'xyMous Spirit [with chemiſts] a kind of ſpirit that may be 
ſeparated from tar, &c. and ſeveral forts of wood, the fame as neutral 
or adiaphorous ſpirit. 8 | 

Axo'nymousLyY [of anonymous] without a name. The edition 
comes out anonymouſly, Swift. | | 
AxokEXTA, or Axo'REXY [avrertie,of & priv. and opeZic, Gr. deſire] 
a want of appetite, a loathing of food, cauſed by an ill diſpoſition 
of the ſtomach. 1 | | | 
ANOTHER [of an and other, from opne, Sax.] 1. One more, as 
being a new addition to a former number. A fourth another yet? 
A ſeventh ! Shakeſpeare. 2. Not the ſame. We muſt find another 
riſe of government than that. Locke. 3. Any one elſe. If one man fin 
againſt another, the judge ſhall judge him. Samuel. 4. Not one's 
ſelf. A man can weep his ſorrows with another's eyes, when he has 
another heart beſides his own to ſhare his grief. South, 5. Quite dif- 
ferent. 'The ſoul when beaten from its ſtation, becomes quite ano- 
ther thing from what it was before. South. 1 
 Ano'TrERGaINEs, of another ſort, of a different kind. An ob- 
ſolete word. I might have anothergaines huſband than Dametas. 
N. ö 4 : | 
en of a different ſort. It means the ſame as ano- 
thergaines in Sidney. Matters uſe to go in anothergue/s manner in thy 
time:  Arbuthnot, © | | 
A'NourT, a ſmall ifland in the Schagerrack, or that part of the 
fea of Denmark which has Norway on the north, Jutland on the 
weſt, Sweden on the eaſt, and the iſle of Zealand on the ſouth ; it 
lies in Lat. 56 36“ N. Long. 13* E. | 
Axs is ſet as an abbreviation of anfwwer, ſwar, Dan. and Su. ori- 
inally a word to which the Saxon, and from them we have added 
e Gothic particle and, Teut. ant. | 
A'nsa, a Tiver in Friuli in Italy, which diſcharges itſelf into the 
gulph of Venice. AG | 1 
Aus, the handle of a cup or other veſſel. Lat. 

A'xs , or A'nsts, [with aſtronomers] are thoſe apparently promi- 

nent parts of the ring of the planet Saturn, diſcovered in the opening 

of it, and ſeeming like e 18 to the body of the planet. age 

Ansa"TED [anſatus, Lat.] having handles. | 

11 a ſmall town of France in the Lyonois, four leagues north 

of Lyons. 3 | 

A*xscorTe [in ancient law books] the ſame as angild. 

A'xsts [Lat. a gooſe, in aſtronomy] a ſtar of the fifth or ſi 

3 in the milky way, between the ſwan and eagle. 
NSERI'NA [in botany] wild tanſy. 7 


of Madagaſcar. 1 | 
_ *A'nsLo, a ſea- port town of. Norway and Province of Aggerhuys, 
in Lat. 50 30 N. Long. 10% 12“ E. | | 

A'vspacn or OaysPacn,'a city of Germany, and circle of Fran- 
conia, in Lat. 49 22 N. Long. 10% 36“. It is the capital of the 
marquiſate of Anſpach, of which family was the late queen Caroline. 

AxsPESA'DEs [of Janſa ſpezzada, It. i. e. a broken lance] in the 
French foot-ſoldiery, a fort of inferior officers above common centi- 
nels, yet below corporals. | | h 1 
__ AnsTRU'THER, Fafer and Weſter, two royal burghs of Scotland, 
fituated on the ſouth-eaſt coaſt of the county of Fife, in Lat. 560 
W. Long. 2® 25 W. M {9% nad ears 
_ An A'nswer [andypene, or anppane, Sax.) 1. A reſponſe. Wha 
is ſaid in ſpeaking or writing, in return to a queſtion, or any other 
poſition. 2. In law, a confutation of any charge exhibited againſt 
one. | 

To Answer [ the etymology is uncertain, the Saxons had 
Ne- but in another ſenſe, and the Dutch have antwoorderr, 
fobnſan] to give an anſwer or reſponſe, to ſpeak in return to a queſ- 
tion; as, aner theſe queſtions, Dryden. 2. To ſpeak in oppo on; 
as, no man could ax/wwer him a word. Sz. Matthew. 3. To be ac- 
countable for, having commonly for before the matter or perſon to be 
accounted ; as, ſome men have fined, Se. and muſt anſwer for not be- 
ing men. Brown, 4. To give an account, with tv ; as, they cannot an- 
{wer to God or man. 5. To be correfpondent with, or fuitable to : as, 
in water, face 'anſwereth to face. Proverbs, 6. To ſtand for ſomewhat 
brag equivalent to; as, money ' afwereeh all things. Ecclefi- 


near; Minſhew from on on, by and by] ſoon, quickly, ſometimes, 


good for aſſuaging pain. 


ANnS1a"NACTEs, a people of Africa, in the weſtern part of the iſle 


ANT 


#fticus, 7. To ſatisfy any demand or petition; as, to anſwer all 
tue debt he owes. Shakeſpeare. 8. To act upon reciprocally; as, do 
the ſtrings an/wer to thy noble hand? Dryden. g. To ſtand as op- 
poſite or correlative to; as; perfection and uſefulneſs create love, to 
which an/aer, on our 15 rok admiration and defire. Taylor. 10. To 
bear proportion to, Weapons, which muſt be dangerous things, if 
they an/vered the bulk of ſo prodigious a perſon. Swift, 11. To 
perform what is endeavoured or intended by an agent; as, chooſe 
objects the moſt likely to anfaver the ends of our charity; Arerbury. 
12. To gratify or comply with ; as, T2 . 


He dies that touches of this fruit, n — 
Till Jand my affairs are anſwer'd. Shakeſpeare, 


13. To 1 the deſired event, to ſucceed to expectation; as, to 
her counſel the event anſwer d. 14. To appear to any call, or au- 
thoritative ſummons, in which ſenſe, though figuratively, the follow- 
ing paſſage may be perhaps taken. John/on, , Thou wert better in thy 
grave, than to an/wer with thy uncover'd body this extremity of the 
ſkies. Shakeſpeare, 15. To be over-againt any thing; as, | 


Fire anfavers fire, and by their paly beams, 12 
Each battle ſees the other's umber'd face. Shakeſpeare. 


16. To vindicate in a juſtificatory way, with for. It made little im- 
preſſion on me, but I cannot anſwer for my family. Swift, 17. To be 
ſecurity, for any perſon, action, or thing, | | 
A'nswERaABLE [of anſever] 1. That which may be anſwered. 
2. Obliged to anſwer to an accuſation ; accountable for or to. E 
chief of every kindred ſhould be an/werable and bound to bring fort 
every one of that kindred, at all times to be juſtified. Spenſer. 3. Cor- 
reſpondent; as, a likeneſs anſwerable in ſome features. Sidney. 4. 
That has the ſame relation to; as, it is not requiſite, that to wy 


- petition there ſhould be ſome anſwerable ſentence of thanks provide 


Hooker. 5. Proportionate; as, add deeds to thy knowledge anſtue- 
rable. Milton. 6. Suitable or ſuited. It is anfwerable to that which a 
great perſon himſelf profeſſeth. Bacon. 7. Equal; as, no kings whoſe 
means are anſwerable unto other mens deſires. Raleigh, 

A'NSWERABLENELS, quality of being anſwerable. 

A'NSWERABLY, Proportionably, ſuitably, correſpondently. 

A'NsWERER [of anſaber] 1. He that anſwers or ſpeaks in return 
to what has been ſpoken, 2. He that manages the controverſy a- 
gainſt one that wrote firſt ; as, ignorance and malice in any writer 
gives his an/wwerer double work. Swift. ; | 


 A'nsWERJOBBER, he that makes a trade of writing anſwers. An- 


fwerjobbers have no conſcience. Swift, 

Ar [æmerx, Sax. which Junius imagines, not without probabili- 
ty, ſays Johnſon, to have been firſt contracted to æmx, and then ſoft- 
ned to ant} an inſe& ſo called; an emet or piſmire. The ant is an 
emblem of induſtry. | ny e © 2 75 

An'T [inſtead of and it, or and if it] as, an't pleaſe you. 
A'xTBEAR, a quadruped that feeds on ants; as, two ſorts of ta- 


manduas feed upon ants, which therefore are called in Engliſh ant- 


bears. Ray. 5 ; | 

ANT-KILL, a little heap of earth, in form of a hill, thrown up by 
ants. 3 

A'nTa, or A'xTE [with ancient architeQs] a ſquare column or pi- 
laſter placed at the corners of the walls of temples, &c. 

ANTa [in geography] a little city, with a harbour on the coaſt of 
Guinea in Africa. | . | | — | | 

ANTACHATES, a precious ſtone of the agate kind, which being 
burnt, ſends forth a ſcent of myrrh. | 

AnTa'cida [q. d. anti acida, i. e. againſt acids] certain things 
which deſtroy acidity. OT Ef 

AnTa'coxisT [antagoniſte, Fr. of antagoniſta, Lat. of avrayonrn;, 
of arri, againſt, and aywnGu, Gr. to Arive) 1. One that ſtrives for the 
maſtery, and to outvie another; an adverſary. 2. A diſputant who 
oppoſes another in arguing. It implies generally a perſonal and par- 
ticular oppoſition. Johnaſon. 5 

AN rAcokisr, or ANTaGoNt'sTa [with anatomiſts] a muſcle that 
has an oppoſite ſituation to another, or a contrary function, as the ad- 
ductor of the cubitus, which ſerves to pull the arm back, and the 
abductor that ſtretches it out. | 5 

AnTa'Lcics [of ami, againſt, and a., Gr. pain] me dicines 

AN rANACLASis [drravavazors, of arr and aανανν˙, Gr. to ſtrike 
back again] a reflecting or beating back. | - 

ANTANACLasts' [in rhetorick] 1. A figure, when a word ſpoken 
in one ſenſe is handſomely turned to another. In youth learn 
ſome craft, that in old age thou may'ſt live without craft ; where the 
firſt craft denotes ſome lawful” occupation, and the ſecond deceit. 


2. It is alſo a 8 the matter at the end of a long parentheſis; 


as, Hall that band ( ble 
fence of my king and country) Hall that hand, I fay. 
' AnTANaGo'ct [araeywyn, Of arr againſt, and &ywyor, Gr. a lead- 
er] properly a going forth to meet an enemy; alfo a producing on 
the contrary ſide. 3 e 4 
 AnTanacoct [with rhetoricians, c.] a figure when the orator 
not being able to anſwer the accuſation of. an adverſary, returns the 
charge, by loading him with the ſame crime. © 5 
Ax rArHRODTsiAcx [of am, againſt, and dτααιαν-, Gr. venereal] 
anti · venereal; a term applied to ſuch medicaments as cool or extin- 
guiſh venereal deſires. 


ich after performing ſuch noble feats in de- 


ANTAPHRODI TICKS lof dri, againſt, and dpęodra, Gr. Venus} 


medicines efficacious againſt the venereal diſeaſe. 
AvTa'pocua [of amr and are, Gr.] the counter-part” of a 
deed or writing; a counter-bond. | | 2 
Anraro'nosis [arramodooi;, of arm, againſt, &wo, from, and 9 %- 
ps, Gr. to give] a returning or paying on the other fide, or by 
turns. | | | | 
AxnTaPopogs. [with rhetoricians] the counter. part or clauſe of a 
ſimilitude-anfivering to the former; as the ground is improved by til- 
lage, ſo is the mind by good diſcipline. AN f ; 
 AnTaroPLe'cTick, of AyTiarorLE'cTic [of am, againſt, and 
eremoxrueS, Gr.] good againſt an pepe). 
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ANT 


 AnTa'xcTic [of arm and 4ger@-,, Gr. the bear] being over- 
againſt or oppoſite to, the northern conſtellation, called the bear. 
- AnT&rxcT1C Pole [in aſtronomy] the ſouthern. pole or end of the 
earth's axis, exactly te to the north or arctic pole. 
Axa Acrie Cirele | entartique, Fr. antardticus, Lat. with aſtrono- 
mers] one of the leſſer circles drawn on the globe or ſphere, which is 
23 degrees and a half from the antartic or ſouth pole. wk 
Are ets [with aſtronomers] the ſcorpion's heart, a fixed ſtar of 
the firſt magnitude, in the conſtellation Scorpio, in long, 5 26" 04” 
of F. lat. 45 31' 26” 8. i +2) 6 
AnTaRrTHRI'TICS [of dri, Dos, and &, Gr. what relates 
to the joints] remedies againſt the gout. 
AnxTasTHMa'TICs [of dri, againſt, and dee, what relates to 
a difficulty of breathing, Gr.] remedies againſt the phthiſic or ſhort- 
neſs of breach. | 


Arz, Lat. in the compoſition of Engliſh words, ſignifies, as in 


its original, before. 8 
Ax rEAcrs [ante acta, Lat.] paſt acts. | | 
ANTEAMBULA'TION [of ante and ambulatio, from ambule, to walk] 
a walking before. Lar. | | 
To Ax T ECE DDE [from ante, before, and cedo, to go] to go before. 
The fabric of the world did not long antecede its motion. Sir Mat- 
thew Hale. | | | ; | 
\ANTECE DENCE [antecedens, Lat.] act or ſtate of going before; as, 
there neceſſarily is a pre-exiſtence of the ſimple bodies, and an 
antecedence of their conſtitution, preceding the exiſtence of mixed bo- 
dies. Hale. Us | 3 5 
Axrgœrp ENO [with aſtronomers] is when a planet appears to 
move contrary to the uſual courſe or order of the ſigns of the zodiac, 
it is ſaid to be in antecedence, or antecedentia, as when it moves from 
Taurus to Aries; but if it moves from Aries to Taurus, and ſo to Ge- 
mini, they ſay it goes in conſeguence, or conſequentia. 
. ANTECE'DENT, adj. Fr. antecedente, It. and Sp. antecedens, Lat.] 
foregoing, going before in time; but precedent is generally uſed with 
_ regard to time and place, having 70 before the thing that follows. 
ANTECEDENT ub. [with grammarians] a wo 
tive refers, as the man who ſpeaks. 
ANTECEDENT {with 1 is 


| the firſt propoſition of an en- 
thymeme, or a ſyllogiſm t 


redent, the other is called the conſequent, Watts. 


_ ANTECEDENT Decree, a decree preceding ſome other decree, o 


ſome action of the creature, or the proviſion of that action. | 
ANTECEDENT of the Ratio [with mathematicians] is the firſt term 
of compariſon in a proportion, or that which is compared to another: 
thus if the ratio or proportion were of B to C, or 8 to 16, B or 8 is 
the antecedent, and C or 16 the conſequent. | 
ANTECEDENT [with phyſicians] thoſe ſigns or ſymptoms of dif- 
order that are obſerved: before a diſeaſe. 


., ANTECEDENTIA'-[in: aſtronomy] when a planet appears to move 
_ weltward, contrary to the order or courſe of the ſigns, is is faid to 


move in antecedentia, * N 
_ AnTEcCepeEnTLY [of antecedent] the ſtate of going before, in a 
previous manner Fit 25 wt: : 
AnTece'ss0R [artecefſore, It. antecefſor, Lat.] one who goes be- 
fore, or leads another. „ e Me | 
A'NTECHAMBER, or ANTICHAMBER [| antichambre, Fr. anticamera, 
It. antecamara, Sp. of ante camera, Lat.] an outer chamber before 
the principal chamber of an apartment, where ſervants wait, and 
ſtrangers ſtay, till the perſon is at leiſure to whom they would ſpeak ; 
it is generally written, but improperly, antichamber. 
ANTECU'RSER, a forerunner. Lat. | 
| en [antidate, Fr. antidata, It.) an older date than ought 
to be. | Rog 
To AnTepaTE Cantidatare, It. of antedater, Fr. from ante, before, 
and datum, the ſup. of do, Lat. to give] 1. To date a letter, bond, or 
other writing before the real time, in order to give it a fictitious anti- 
Take before the due time. adv 
Our joys below it can improve, 


And antedatethe bliſs above. Pope. 4 


TY 
AFL 


tediluviani, Lat.] thoſe generations from 
th's flood ; and e contra, the deſcendants 


EarTH, is the earth that was, before it was de- 


£ 


ſtroyed by the flood, and which the ingenious and learned Dr, Thomas 


uniform. | 1 : 
Bat Dr. Woodward, on the contrary, in his Natural Hiſtory of the 
Earth undertakes to prove, i; : 

I. the face of the earth was not, as Dr, Burnet imagines, 
ſmooth, even, and uniform, but, as it now is, unequal, diſtinguiſhed 
into mountains and dales, and having a ſea, lakes, and rivers ; that 
the ſea was then ſalt as ours is; that it was then ſubje& to tides, and 
E 8 fame ſpace that it now does; that the antediluvian 

arth was ſtocked with animals, metals, minerals, &c. that it had the 
{ame poſition with reſpect to the ſun that our earth now hath, and that 
of conſequence there was the ſame ſucceſſion of weather, and the 
{lame viciſſitudes of. aſons that are at preſent. | | | 

Axr E oo, one of the Caribbee iſlands in the Atlantic or American 
vs, in = 179 30 N. Long. 62 W. it is about 20 miles 
einne 
ee e, in old times] an oath which the accuſer was 
obliged to take before trial, to proſecute the accuſed, and that the 

ccuſed was obliged to make oath on the very day he was to undergo 
e ordeal, that he was innocent of the fact which he was charged 


Saar 0 


to which the rela- | 


at conſiſts but of two members; as, if 
there be no fire, there will be no ſmoke : the firſt part of theſe propo - 
tions, or that wherein the condition is contained, is called the ante- 


quity. Wilt thou then antedate ſome new made vow. Donne. 2. To 


AnrAERRÆ 


ANT 


with. If the accuſer failed, the criminal was ſet at liberty; if the 
accuſed, he was ſuppoſed to be guilty. 

A'NTELope [the etymology is uncertain. Fohnſon] an animal of the 
goat kind, of which there are three known ſpecies ; but that Joly 

nown by this name is the gazella africana ſtrepſicheros Plinii : its 
horns are ſlender and ere&, they are black, tranſverſely radiated, and 
twiſted into the appearance of ſpiral lines; tho theſe are in reality ſo 
many annular circles, they are, toward the middle, bent a little out- 
wards, and thence they turn in again, repreſenting, in ſome meaſure, 
the ancient lyre. See Plate I. Fig. 16. . 

AnTeLuminaries [from ante, before, and lumen, light] lights 
that precede any thing: it is ſometimes, by miſtake, written AnTiLu”- 
MINARIES. | | | 
 AwnTEMER1'DIAN [ antemeridiano, It. antemeridianus, of ante, before, 
and meridies, the noon, Lat.] pertaining to the time before mid-day 
or noon. 

AnTeme'Tics [of am, and erizo;, from equiv, to vomit, Gr.] 
medicines againſt vomiting, and that have the power to calm the 
ſtomach, | | 

AnTzMvu/nnane [of ante, before, and mundanus, Lat. of mundu:, 
the world] that which was before the beginning or creation of the 
world. | 1 

AxTenps1'x13 [of arri, againſt, and ev xm, to ſhow, Gr.] a 
contrary indication, ſign, or ſymptom of a Aa, forbidding that to 
be uſed which before ſeemed to be proper by a former indication. 

ANTENICENE [Lat. of ante, before, and nicene, i. e. what belon 
to the city of Nice, where the firſt general council was held] a term 
by which the primitive Chriſtians, and indeed any rite, doctrine or 
thing relative to church-hiſtory, in being before the Nicene council, 
may be denominated. | 

ANnTENu'MBER [of ante, Lat. before, and number) any number 
that goes before another. | | | 

ANTEPAGME'NTA, or ANTIPAGME'NTA [with ancient architects] 
the jaumbs of a door, the lintels of a window. 1 

Ax“ TEPASTH [antipaſto, It. of ante, before, and paſius, Lat. fed] a 
foretaſte, ſometing taken before the due time. Were we to expect our 
bliſs only in ſatiating our appetites, it might be reaſonable, by fre- 
quent antepaſit, to excite our guſt for that profuſe perpetual meal. De- 
cay of Piety. | i "ae. 

AxTEPENU“LTIuA, or A'NTEPENULT [with 8 the 
third ſyllable of a word from the end, or the laſt ſyllable but two. 

ANTEPILE'PT1Cs' [of ar, and πiͥ e, What relates, to the 
epilepſy, Gr.] remedies againſt the epilepſy, or falling ſichgneſs: of 
8 ſame kind of etymology are anti-hydropic, anti- hectic, &c. 

fn A'nTEPoNE [antepono, Lat.] to put or ſet one thing before an- 
Other. | 

ANTEPREDI'CAMENTS [with logicians] certain previous matters ne- 
ceſſary to be known before-hand, in order to the better underſtanding 
or a more clear and eaſy apprehenfion of the doctrine of predica- 
ments or categories, as itions of univocal, equivocal, and- de- 
monſtrative term. 7 1 

AnTE'RIDEs [arrnęideg, Gr.] a name given by ancient architects to 
buttreſſes againſt walls, to bear up the building. | 
 AnTz'R1OR, or ANTERIQUR #2 57598 Fr. anteriore, It. of ante- 
rior, Sp. and Lat.] that which goes before another in reſpect of place 
or time. : EX Sos | 

AnTEr1o'rITY [anteriorita, Sp. anteriorite, Fr. of Lat.] priority 
of time or place. 8 „ b 

A'NTERo0s, the beſt ſort of amethyſt, a precious ſtone. 3 

A'NTEs [in huſbandry] the foremoſt or uttermoſt ranks of vines. 


AxrEs [with architects] pillars or vaſt great ſtones ſet to underprop 
the front of a building, alſo thoſe ſquare pilaſters which anciently were 
placed at the corners of the walls o =) uy Vn 

ANnTE'sTATURE [in fortification] a ſmall retrenchment made of 
paliſadoes, or ſacks of earth ſet up in haſte, in order to diſpute the 


remainder of a piece of ground, part of which hach been already | 


gained by the enemy. | $1 - LEP 
A'NTESTOMACH [ante, Lat, before, and fomach} a bag that leads 
into the ſtomach. In birds the meat is immediately ſwallowed into a 
kind of anteſloma h. Ray, SES 
AnTEviRerLIaxn [in huſbandry] an appellation given by Mr. Tull 
to his new method of horſchoing huſbandry. wy Ds OR 
AnTHE'Don [arbeJr, Gr.] a kind of medlar-tree, which bears a 


flower like that of an almond-tree, and a delicious fruit. 


U 


 AnTuzg'Lix [of arri and , Gr. the extreme border of the ear] 
the protuberance or knob of the ear, or the inner circle of the auricle, 
Solis thus on account of its oppoſition to the outer circle, called the 
elix, | 5 | 1 OR 
ANTHELMI'NTICs [of amr and ws, Gr. a worm] medicines 


which deſtroy worms in human bodies. 


A'NTHEM [antienne, Fr. anthema, It. g. of dvr. and vtarog, Gr. 4 


bymn] a ſacred ſong, performed in a cathedral, &e. by the choriſters, 


anthem, which ſhould rather be written anthym. | 
A'NTHEMIS [aJeprs, Gr.] the herb camomile. | 
; [in botany] thoſe little tufts. or knobs which grow on 
mina of flowers. 


divided into two chorus's, who ſing alternately ; and hence the name 


the tops of the % 
ANTHESPHORI'A {of ares, a flower, of us, into, and Prgw, Gr. to 
carry] a feſtival celebrated in Sicily in honour of Proſerpine, in me- 


* 


mory of the goddeſs being forced away by Pluto, while ſhe was gather- 


ing flowers in the fields. 


ANTHESTE'RIA [ar95rmpae, of ande, Gr. a flower] a feſtival cele- 
brated by the Athenians in honour of Bacchus, - 

ANnTHo0L0'G10N, a church book; alſo a breviary or maſs book, 
wh She offices to Chriſt, the Virgin Mary, ſaints, and martyrs. See 
ANTHOLOGY, + 4 ; : 
_ AnTho'Looy [aloonin,. of des, a flower, and Nye, to 8 
and in the middle voice to ſelect, or gather, Gr.] 1. A treatiſe of 
flowers, or a collection of flowers. 2. A collection of devotions in the 
Greek church. 3. A collection of poems 7 epig ram. 
 AnTROMANI'a [of 490, a flower, and wana, Gr. madneſs] an 
expenſive and extravagant fondneſs for curious flowers, ſo as to give 

; | R a te 


n 


— 


ten or fifteen pounds ſterling for a fine tulip root, Which was once the 
foible of ſome floriſts. | CE . 


St. AnTuonY's Fire. See ER TSsTTELAS. 


ſigned to make war againſt the Turks, in 1382: the ** — wore a 

ſtick cut like a crutch, with a little bell, as they are repreſented in 
nthony's pictures. | : 

Arne in botany] a large ſort of cloves. 
AxTHo'ta, or AnT1'THoRA [in botany] the plant healing-wolf's 

bane, a ſpecies of aconite, See AconiTE. | | 
Ax“THOs [«»9S-, Gr.] a flower, but appropriated by way of ex- 

cellency, to roſemary flowers. | 


AnTHRACITES [of av9gat, Gr,] a precious ſtone in which appears 
as it were ſparks of fire, . 
AnTHRACO'SIS [arJeaxurr;, Of arJgat, Gr. a coal] a diſtemper in 
the eyes cauſed by a corroſive ulcer, accompanied with a general ſwel- 
ling of the parts about the eye. Bruno defines it to be a carbuncle 
either in the bulb of the eye, or on the eyelid. ; 
AxTHRA'COTHEI OSALENI TRUM [of gag, a coal, 9zor, ſulphur, 
Ax, ſalt, and „, nitre, Gr.] all the ingredients of gunpowder, 
ANTHRAX [&Ygat, Gr.] a live coal; a carbuncle, Caftell. 
renov. | | 
AnTiHROPO'LOGY [of Gy9gumros, a man, and zy, to diſcourſe, Gr.] 
a diſcourſe, a deſcription of a man's body ; the doctrine of anatomy. 
AnTaRoPo'LoGY [in theology] a way of ſpeaking of God after 
the manner of men, by attributing to him human parts, as hands, 
eyes, &c. ; | 
Fe [of arJjwro;, and Het, divination, Gr.] di- 
vination perſormed by the intpeRting the viſcera of a deceaſed per- 
ſon. | | | a | 
| ANTHROPOME'TRIA [of arJpuro;, and pergew, Gr. to meaſure] the 
conſideration of a man anatomically, a | 
ANTHROPOMORPHI'TICAL, of or pertaiuing to Anthropomorphites, 
ANTHROPOMO'RPHITES [ arIpwroopPirar, Of auxypwro;, and wopOn, 
Gr. form] ſome miſtaken Chriſtians, ſo called, in the 5th century, 
who attributed to God the figure of a man. | ; 
ANTHROPOMO'RPHUS [G Hh, Gr.] the mandrake, a kind 
of plant. | | | 
3 Ap r Ns, of d p-, and 9. Gr, 
paſſion] the affections and paſſions of man. 6 | | 
ANTHROPO'PHAGI [aJgwroPÞayos, of arJpwiro;, 2 man, and ga- 
yer, Gr. to eat] men-eaters, cannibals or ſavages who eat man's 
The cannibals that each other eat, 
| The Anthropophagi. Shakeſpeare. 
 AnTHROPOPAGTNIAN, a formidable word coined by Shakeſpear 
from anthropophagi. Go knock and call; he'll ſpeak like an anibro- 
pophaginian unto thee. Shakeſpeare. -d | 
AnTHROPO'PHAGY, the act of eating man's fleſh. 
* ANTHROPO'SOPHY bd azure», a man, and Sp,, wiſdom, 
Gr.] the knowledge of the nature of man. an Lg Fond 
A'NTHUM, [in botany] a name uſed in ſome ancient writers for the 
epithymum. | 
_ AwTaryPNo'TiCs [of Gm, againſt, and vue, Gr. ſleep} medi. 
cines that prevent ſleep, or are efficacious againſt lethargy. | 
 _ AnTHYPocuonDRT'aca [of diu, and vroxordpax0-, Gr. hypo- 
chondriac] medicines ow againft diſeaſes of the hypochondria. 


ARTHYPO'PHORA | a9vroPofa, Gr.] a rhetorical figure, in which 
2 9 and inſinuations 5 an adverſary may make, are fairly 
wered. | | Ad | 


Ax [a Greek prepoſition] in the compoſition of Engliſh words, 
ſignifies againſt, or inflead. gk 5 BY 
A'xT1 [in affairs of literature] pieces written by way of anſwer to 
others, whoſe names are commonly annexed to the ani. 
ANTIA'ciD [of arri, Gr. againſt, and acidus, Lat.] that which is con- 
mY acidity; alkaline. Os OED) 2 
NTA DEA [arriadeg, Gr. the tonſils] the glandules or kernels 
uſually called the almonds of the ears; alſo an inflammation in thoſe 
parts. | . Ot, 1193931 
ANTIAaD1a'PRORISTS [of ar and & p, of a priv. and d. a- 
pio, Gr. to differ] thoſe who are 2 to the adiaphoriſts. 
ANTIAPHRODI'TICKS (of arri, and de, Venus, Gr.] remedies 
for allaying the heat of luſt. E = es oy | 
 AnT1arTHRI'TICKs [of dri, and ap9pm(;, the gout, Gr. of dp, 
a joint] remedies againſt the gout. . 
6 [of arri, and de dun, Gr.] remedies againſt 


ANTIAX10'MATISM [of dr, and afioua, Gr.] that which oppoſes 
or contradicts any known axiom. os 7 
— AnTiBa'ccavs [in ancient J a foot that has the two firſt 
ſyllables long, and the third ſhort. | | 
ARTIBALLO'MENA [of arri, and ga, to caſt, Gr.] medicines tha 
ve of ſimilar powers, and which conſequently may be caſt, or ſubſti- 
xd one for another. Blanc. 
AxrrTbREsG, a ſea - port town of Provence in France, ſituated on the 
Mediterr , in Lat. 43 40 N. Long. 7% E. 
Axricachg'erics e ri and xaxe5:s, an ill diſpoſition, of xa- 
x®-, bad, and , to have, Gr.] remedies for correcting the ill diſpo- 
1 2 of the blood. | | | 5 | 
NTICA'RDIUM  [arrixacher, of ah, againſt, and ragte, the hea 
Or.) the pit of the Ea or heart- pit. * SY e 1 


A NTICHAMBER, See ANTECHAMBER. 
A'Ticutir 


of am, inſtead of, and xp, the hand, Gr.] the 
Lo ſo » becauſe it is of as much uſe as th reſt of the 
AnTIcuzs'ss [arroxgnors of adh, to give in turn ſomethin 
2 uſed, Gr, in the civil law] A * 5 convention eee 
AT and the creditor, as to a loan of money upon a mortgage or 


Aurienkier [antechrift, Fr. anticriſte, It. antechrifto, Sp. anti. 


* 
F 


6 


NY, or Knights of St. ANTHONY, 4 military order inſtituted 
by Albert, duke of Bavaria, Holland, and Zealand, when he de- 


collar of gold made in form of a hermit's girdle, from which gn, s 
I 


and fo deprive them of heaven. South. 


ANT 


chriſtus, Lat, of arne of am, againſt, and pres, Chrift, Gr.1 
1. One whois an to Chriſt, a ſeducer; r puts himſelf. 
in the room and ſtead of Chriſt, 2, A term applied in St. Johh's 
writings to the firſt, corrupters of the chriſtian faith in general; and by 


bes e Eminence to ſuch, as, with Cerinthus, explained away a true 
a Sg" 


nd proper incarnation of the ſon of God. Fohn. Epiſt. I. c. 2. v.18. 
c. 4 Vi 3, c. 2. v. 22, See, CERINTHIANS. 99 

ANTICHRYI'STIAN [anfichretien, Fr. anticriſtiano, It. of antichri- 
Hianus, Lat.] of n to Antichriſt, oppoſite or contrary to 
chriſtianity ; as, theſe miniſters the world would make antichriſfian, 


ANTICHRI'STIANISM | antichriftianiſme, Fr. antichriftianiſmus, Barb. 
Lat.] the principles or. practices of Antichriſt, oppoſition or Sonne 
riety to chriſtianity, | s have 
faſtened upon one another the brand of antichriſtiani/m ? 


ecay of 
Ps) | 

 AwTicnRisTIA'NITY, or ANTICHRISTIANNESS [of 2/16, again iſt, and. 
XS, Chriſt, Gr.] oppoſiteneſs, or contrariety to the doctrine of 


Chriſt, or the principles, Ac. of Chriſtians. See AxTicursr, 
ANTICHO'LICA, or ANTICO'LICA [of arrixonza, of al and yang 

choler, Gr.] remedies againſt the cholic. | | 
AnTicnRo'nisM [avxpmor©:, of ail, and por S., time] a falſe 

chronology, or chronicling; contrariety to the true order of time. 
AnTiCcHTHONEs [ach, againſt, and xd, the earth, Gr.] thoſe 


people which inhabited countries oppoſite to each other. The ſame as 
antipodes, 


To AnTrcirars [anticiper, Fr. anticipar, Sp. and It. anticipo, 


Lat.] 1. To take up before hand, or before the time, at which a thing 
might have been duly had. I have anticipated already, and taken up 
from Boccace before I come to him. Dryden. 2. To foreſtal, to pre- 
vent one that comes after from taking a thing. God has taken care 


to anticipate and prevent every man, to draw him early into his 


church, Hammond. 3. To have a foretaſte or previous impreſſion of 
ſomething that is not yet ; as, to anticipate the happineſs of heaven or 
Pains of hell. 4. To preclude or prevent any thing by ſtepping, in be- 
fore it; as, I will not anticipate the counſel of my betters. 

Axrfeir a riox Fr. anticipazione, It. of anticipatio, Lat.] 1. The 
act of taking up a thing before its proper time. 2. Foretaſte, or pre- 
vious impreſſion of a thing that is not yet, as if it really were; as, I 


taſte happineſs by anticipation and forethought. 3. An opinion im- 


planted as if by nature or inſtinct. 


AnTick [antigue, Fr. antico, It. and 5p. antigus, Port. probably of 
d; as, an antick Ber or poſ- 


antiguus, old, Lat.] ridiculouſly wild, 
ture, and an anticł ſight, or ſhow. 
As AnT1CK, a buf 
tick in the world. 2 


Axrick, or Axricx Work [with painters and carvers] an odd ap- | 


pearance, a device of ſeveral odd fi 


or ſhapes of men, beaſts, flow- 


ers, Ec. formed rudely one out of another, according to the fancy of 


the artiſt, affording a grateful variety to the eye of the beholder; as, 


A work of rich entail and curious mold, 


Woven with anticks and wild imagery. Spencer. 


To dance AnTics, is todanct after an odd manner, making ridicu- 
lous geſtures. | | | 


 ToAxTicx ; to make antick or odd; as, mine own tongue ſplits what 
it ſ the wild diſguiſe hath almoſt antickt us all. Shakeſpeare. 
 AxTickty [of antick] in an antick way, with fantaſtical geſtures 
and whimſical poſtures, Go antickly, and ſhew an outward hideouſ- 
neſs. Shakeſpeare. | | by __ 
AnTicne'mion, or ANTicne'Mium [of ar; and xrypn, the great 
bone of the leg, Gr.] the fore part of the leg. ; 
 AwricLimax [of aui, againſt, and xyuat, a ladder, gradation, 
aſcent, Gr.] a figure, ſays Addiſon, unknown to the ancients, where 
the laſt part of a ſentence, inſtead of riſing, falls lower than the firſt, 


As if we ſhould invert the order of ideas in that verſe of Virgil's, 


Ere ciere viros, martemgque accendere cantũ. 


Or in theſe of Addiſon : 


The growth of meadows, and the proce of fields, 
The food of armies, and ſupport of wars, 
Rides in the whirlwind, and directs the ſtorm, | 

Which I the rather mention, as theſe excellent lines are moſt injtid[- 
W : | . - 9 
Auriconvv'LsIVx [of 4ſt, Gr. and convulfiue] that which is good 
againſt a convulſion; as, an anti-conwulſive medicine. | 
A'vTicos [of ah, againſt, and cor, the heart, Lat. with horſe doc- 
tors] a dangerous Aal in horſes, being a preternatural wllng of a 
round Figure, occafioned by a ſanguine and bilious humour, and ap- 
pearing in a horſe's breaſt E to his heart, whence the name an- 
ticor. It may kill a horſe unleſs it be brought to a ſuppuration by pro- 
per remedies. e 


Ax rIco's TE; an American iſland; ſituated before the mouth of the 
that river St. Lawrence in Lat. 49% 52 N. Long. 64 W | 


Axricou'k TIER [of db, Gr. againſt, and courtier] an oppoſer of the 
court and their meaſures, | 3 
' AnTida'cTyLus [of als, and Jaxtvre@s, Gr.] a foot in verſe con- 
trary to a daQyl, conſiſting of the two firſt ſyllables ſhort, and the laſt 


long, as Pletis. | 
1 [of ail, and %aPigu, to differ, Gr.] thoſe who 
are oppoſite to the diaphoriſts. | * | 
ANT ICOMARNIANS 2 af, or antidico, and Mary] ſuch rſons 
who are againſt, or ſpez ant ho Virgin Mary, aſſerting that ſhe 
had ſeveral children by Joſeph. | 5 


Auribt' vie [of dd, and Jim, a whirlwind, Gr.] remedies againſt 
dizzineſs in the head. © . OE OO VOY 4 
Aur ibo ral [of antidete] having the power of an antidote, effica- 
cious againſt poiſon or infection. That bezoar is ant idotal, we ſhall 
not deny. Brown's Vulgar Errors. 1 - 
5 Fr. — — It. and Sp. antidotus, Lat, ahd., of 
aſl and d. d. fu, Gr, to give] a remedy againk deadly poiſon, a counter- 


Aurt- 
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ing. See Emgric. © ; ye 
Avro Pei \ Are, Gr.] remedies againſt the epi- 
lepſy or falling: ſtekneſs. See AxrETIIEPTIgS. | | 
AvTizyiiepric Elixir [in pharmacy] a ſpirit drawn from human 
ſkull mixed with an equal quantity of the ſpirit of wine; in which opium 
has been diſſolved... _ | wy | 
AnT1rFE BRILE [of am, Gr. againſt, and Fic wget of febris, Lat. a 
fever being good againft a fever; as, antifebrile medicines. 
Arion, the name of two cities, one in Epirus, now. called 
Caftro Agiro, the other in Macedon, now Cologna. , 
AnTigE'cTics [of az and xs, of ixw, Gr. to have] medicines 
againſt an hectic fever or conſumption. See HecTic. | 
AnTine'cTicum Poterii [with chemiſts] a medicine prepared of a 
mixture of tin, with the martial regulus of antimony, and fixed with 
ſalt- petre. 2 3 
AxTinyexo'Tics [of ai and vrrslixeg, of vnvog, Gr. ſleep] medica- 
ments that hinder ſleep. | | 
AnTinyeocno'nDRIacs [of al, againſt, and 1 Gr. 
hypochondriac] remedies againſt melancholy. See Hxrochox- 
DRIAC. | | 
 AxTinysTE'RICS [of arr and vrepre-, Gr.] remedies againſt hy- 


ſteric paſſions, or fits of the mother. 


AxTiL.EG0'MENAa [aflacyopere, Gr.] contradictions. | | 
Ax riLolBIuu [of di, againſt, and eg, Gr. a lobe] the bottom of 

the ear. E 15 | | Tf 
AnTiLormica [of ai, againſt, and 0 ½½g, Gr. the peſtilence] 
medicines againſt the plague. | | 
AnTi1Lo'GARITHM [avlnoyap3pc;, of zf;, againſt, and AoyaprJposs 


Gr. a logarithm] is the complement of the logarithm of any ſign, tan- 


gent, or ſecant, to the logarithm of go degrees, See LocariTam. 

 AnT1'Lo6y [avlnoyie, of ili, againft, and Ayu, Gr. to ſpeak] a 

contradiction between any words and paſſages in an author. 
A'nTiILOPE, a kind of deer. See ANTELOPE. | 
AnTr'LoquisT [antiloquus, Lat. of aj, Gr. and loguor, Lat. to 


| ſpeak] a contradictor. 


/ 


AnTiME'Ns1a, a ſort of conſecrated table-cloth, occaſionally uſed 


in the Greek church, in lieu of a proper altar. 


3 


ANTIME'TRICAL {of aii and firing, of piper, Gr. meaſure] con- 
trary to the rules of metre or verſe. _ 1 
AxrIME RIA [arhpepne, of ay, inſtead, and wo, Gr. a part] a 
figure in rhetoric, when one part of ſpeech is put for another. 

AnT1IMETA'BOLE CasH , of ay, againſt, and id, 
Gr. to tranſpoſe] a rhetorical figure, where there 1s a change of words 
in the ſame ſentence, into a different tenſe, perſon or cale ; as, nor 
vivo ut edam, ſed edo ut vivam. _ | 

AnTIMETA'STASIS [of als and wilerao, Gr. a mutation] a tran- 
ſlating or changing to the contrary part. . | 

 ANTIMONA'RCHICAL, or ANTIMQNARCHIAL [of as and porapyt- 
Kos, of , alone, and «xn, dominion] that is againſt monarchy or 
kingly government, | 88 | 

ANTIMONA'RCHICALNESS [of ail and worzpyixog, Gr.] the quality 
of being an enemy to 2 by a ſingle perſon. | 

ANT1Mo'NtaLls [of antimony] preparations of antimony, or ſuch 
medicines wherein antimony is the baſis or principal ingredient. | 

A'xTiMony [antimoine, Fr. Baſil Valentine, a German monk, 
having thrown ſome antimony to the hogs, obſerved that, after it had 


, 


* 


purged them heartily, they immediately fattened, and therefore he 


imagined his fellow monks would be the better for a like doſe. The 
experiment however ſucceeded ſo ill, that they all died. Thence for- 
ward the medicine was called antimoine or antimonk. Antimonio, It. 
and Sp. antimonium, Lat.) a mineral which conſiſts of a ſulphur like 
common brimſtone, and of a ſubſtance that comes near that of metals. 
Alchymiſts call it the red lion, becauſe it turns red, and alſo the philo- 
ſopher's wolf, becauſe it conſumes all metals except gold ; or, as others 
define it, a ſemi-metal, being a foſſil glebe, compoſed of ſome unde- 
termined metal, combined with a ſulphureous and ſtony ſubſtance. It 
conſiſts of three different parts: 1, Common ſulphur. 2. Sulphur 
which in the fire 7 a poiſonous ſmoke, and renders metals friable. 
3. Metal, tho' of what kind is not certainly known. The third cha- 
racter denotes gold at bottom, and a corroſive acid at the top. It is 


found in all mines of metal, but eſpecially thoſe of ſilver and lead: that 


in gold mines is reckoned the beſt. It is found in clods of ſeveral 
ſizes, nearly reſembling black lead. Its texture is full of little ſhinin 

veins or threads like needles, brittle as glaſs. Sometimes veins of a rel 
or golden colour are intermixed, which is called male antimony, that 
without them being denominated female antimony. When dug out of 
the earth, it is put into large crucibles, fuſed by a violent fire, and 
then poured into cones, which make the crude antimony of the ſhops: 


It deſtroys and diſſipates all metals fuſed with it, except gold, and is 
therefore uſeful in refining. It is a common ingredient in 1 


concaves, ſerving to give them a finer poliſh. It makes a part in bel 


metal, and renders the ſound more clear. It is mingled with tin, to 


make it more hard, white, and ſound, and alſo with lead in the caſting 
of printers letters, to render them more ſmoth and firm. In pharmacy 
it is uſed under various forms, chiefly as an emetic. Chambers. 
Calx of AnTimonr, or Ceruſe of ANTiMoNy, is a white powder 
produced of the regulus, diſtilled with ſpirits of nitre in a ſand fur- 
nace. | | 
Cinnabar of AxTimony, is prepared of a mixture of ſulphur, mer- 
eng. and antimony, ſublimed in a luted bolt head, and a naked fire. 
rocus of ANTIMONY, or Liver of AN TIH ON. See Crocus METAL- 
LORUM.,.. - ee | pe 20h 
Butter of AxTimoxy, a white, gummous liquor, prepared either of 
crude, or regulus of antimony, and corroſive ſublimate, pulverized, 
mixed, and diſtilled by a gentle heat. OW Rs 16: 3 
Golden Sulphur of AxT;mony, or Precipitate Ax riuonv, is pre- 
red from the ſcoria, ariſing in preparing the regulus, by boiling, 


Altration, and adding diſtilled vinegar, 


ANT 


Magiſlery of AxNtiu Ov, is a yellowiſh powder prepared from crud:- 
antimony, digeſted in agua regia, which becomes an inſipid matter, 
by many repeated ablutions in water. 1 | 

Crude Ax TIMoxx, is the native mineral antimony, melted down, 
and caſt into cones; called alſo Antimony in fubſlance. . 

_ Prepared AxTiMoNY, is that which has paſſed under ſome chemical 
1555 by which the nature and powers of it have been altered and 
abated. 55 | 

Regulus of AXT1MoNY, a ponderous, metallic powder, which, upon 
fuſing ſome. of the 9 is its crude ſtate, Pinks to the . 
leaving the ſcoria or impurities on the top. 1 

Glaſs of ANTIMONY, is the crude antimony ground and calcined 
by a very vehement fire, in an earthen crucible; till it leaves off fu- 
ming, and then vitrified in a wind furnace. | 

Flowers of ANTHONY, are the volatile parts that tick to the ſubli- 
ming pot, after having been pulveriſed and ſublimed in aludels. 

AnTiMo'Nium Diaphoreticum [with revenge! a medicine prepared 
of one part of antimony and three of ſalt-petre,pulveriſed and detonated 
together, ſo that the ſulphurs being fixed by the ſalt-petre, are hin- 
dered from operating any other way, but by ſweat. 5 

Ax riMONν,οννν Medicamentoſum [with chemiſts] a compoſition of 
five ounces of antimony, four ounces of ſalt-petre, and one ounce of 
falt of tartar, fluxed together into a regulus, which is afterwards pul- 
veriſed and waſhed. 3 3 

AnTiMoniun Reſuſcitatum [with chemiſts] is a compoſition of 
equal parts of antimony,and ſal armoniac, ſublimed together thrice ; 

after which, it is waſhed with diſtilled vinegar to get out the ſalt. 
„ AnTinePnRITICS [of ay) and veprilixos, Gr. what relates to a kid- 
_ ney] medicines good againſt diſeaſes of the reins and kidneys, | 
 ANTINoma'sla [0 arri, inſtead, and owoundy, Gr. to name] a fi- 
gure in rhetoric a ſort of metonymy, which is the applying the pro- 
per name of one thing to many others, as when we call a voluptuous 
man a Sardanapalus, a cruel man a Nero, becauſe Nero the emperor 
was ſo; or, on the contrary, when we apply a name common to ſeve- 
ral to a particular man; as the Orator for Cicero. With Budz- 
us, it is a figure in rhetoric, whereby inſtead of the proper name, 
ſome other term is uſed, whether epithet or patronymic, as ærribe&- 

(a match for gods) inſtead of Polypheme ; or Pelides (ſon of Peleus) 
inſtead of Achilles. PET 9 88 £ 

ANTINO'MIa [ailwyue, of ail; and roypOs, Gr. law] the repugnance 

or contrariety between two laws. | | 5 

ANTINOCMIANS fot eilt, againſt, and %-, Gr. a law] a name by 
which all ſuch are diſtinguiſhed who maintain jultification before faith, 
in virtue of Chriſt's ſatisfation for the ele ; that exhortations to be- 

| lieve and repent are improper, upon account of moral impotence; and 
by theſe ns the like tenets they profeſs to hold the moſt perfect and 
- conſiſtent Calviniſm. | RODE Ly: | 

_ A'xrinowr, a contradiction between two laws or two articles of the 
ſame law, ſee Ax TINOMIA. 53535 5 „ 
A'xTiNous [in aſtronomy] a part of the conſtellation, named 
Aquila, or the eagle. TS. | | : 
 A'ntiocn, a town of Syria, formerly its capital, but now in a 
ruinous condition, fituated on the river Orantes. Lat. 369 of N. 
Long. 379 1'E.. | 25 | 
AnT1o'eci, vide Avro ci. EN 3 
AxTiracme'nTa [with architects] the garniture of poſts and pil- 
AnTiPARALY'T1C [of em and nzgaauo;, Gr. the palſy, of ragæ - 
zu, to diſſolve} efficacious againſt the palſy. Re aft EY 
ANT1IPARASI AS1s, a rhetorical or logical figure, where one grant- 
ing ſomething to his adverſary, thereby turns it to deny more ſtrongly; 

AnTiPaRa'sTAs1s [arrimagarao, Of an, againſt, mace and wu, 

Gr. to ſtand] a figure in rhetoric, when one grants what the adverſary 
ſays, but denies fis inference. „ | 
_  AnTiPATHE'TICAL, pertaining. to antipathy, 

ANTIPATHE'TICALNESS.. [of antipathetical] the quality or ſtate of 
having an antipathy, or antipathetical quality. | 

Ax TI PATHY [antipathie, Fr. antipatia, It. and Sp. of antipathia, 

Lat. of i ,t, of arr, againſt, and r., Gr. paſſion or feel- 
ing] 1. A natural averſion, a contrariety of natural qualities between 

- ſome creatures and things, ſo as to ſhun involuntarily ; or rather 
any | ſtrong... averſion, whether natural or acquired. 2. It has 
ſometimes againſt before the object; as, I had a mortal antipathy 
againſ! ſtanding armies in times of peace. Swif7, z. Sometimes to; | 
as, the ſtrong antipatly of good to bad. Pope. 4. Formerly with, 
but mega, N as, tangible bodies have an aztipathy with air. Ba- 

con. | 3 

Axrirarux [in a medicinal, ſenſe] 1. A contrariety of humours 
in the body; alſo of medicines. 2. A loathing any thing without a 
T ian tbe wg 16] * g 

ANTIPELA'RGIA E Lat. of avrimMeapyia, of arri, in- 
ſtead, and a., Gr. a ſtork, becauſe of the gratitude of ſtorks, who 
are ſaid to feed their ſires or dams when old] a mutual thankfulneſs 
or requital of a benefit ; but eſpecially a child's nouriſhing a parent in 
old age... © anc 645 6 . 
l ſwith the Romaniſts] a filver ſkreen, which j& 
vers the front of an altar, which is hanged. on with ſcrews upon a 
tival day. WEE | * # 

AnNTiegR1'sTATIC, belonging to antiperiſtaſis. b 

ANTIPERISTA'LTIC 5 arc, againſt, and g, of migrinau, 
Gr. to compreſs or embrace; and in the phyſical ſenſe, for the fake 
of concoction. Galen.] The anti-periſtaltic motion of the guts is the 

worm · like, wave-like motion of them (by which the food is com- 
reſſed and thruſt down) inverted,. or an irregular motion of them 

m the bottom to the top, contrary to their natural courſe. 
by Mee r. antiperiſtaſio, It. antiperiſtaſis, 
Lat. arririgid lag, Gr. of amr, againſt, wigs, about, and enen, to 
ſtand] the oppoſition or action of fome contrary quality, by which 
the quality oppoſed becomes more intenſe. Hence wells in winter time 

were 958 to become warm, and lime grows hot by pouring cold 

water upon it. And by a beautiful figure, Cowley ſays, 

e e 'Th' ent ia of ago; ©” pos 
Fi - More inflam'd his am'rous rage, 
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- duly elected. 


or ancient coins, medals, ſtatues, ſcul 


4. Odd, fantaſticaly wild! as, 


pearance of antiqui 


ANT 


 ArTieEsTILENTIAL [of dur, Gr. againſt, and teftilential) 8000 


Ad ainſt the peſtilence. f = 
hy mater 7 pagan [of am and Paguaxcr, Gr.] a,remedy againſt 
iſon, or any diſeaſe, an antidote. ; : ) 
* Ax TT TH [antifona, It. antifona, Sp. antiphona, Lat. avriÞona, 
of ar, againſt, or inſtead of, (and, by the way, this twofold ſenſe of 
the prepoſition &i, explains moſt of its compounds) and Pur, Gr. 
the voice] a finging by way of anſwer, when the choir on one fide 
anſwers to the choir on the other, one ſinging one verſe, and the other 
her. | 
8 [antiphraſe, Fr. antifraſe, It. antipraſis, Lat. arri: 
pace, of ai and pig, of Ogaoow, to ſpeak] a figure in gram- 
mar, when a word has a meaning contrary to the original or proper 
ſenſe ; alſo a figurative ſpeech that has a contrary meaning to what 
it appears to be ; as, they were called high courts of juſtice only by an- 
iphrafts. | ; 
: N {of antiphraſis, Lat. of & rripgacis, Gr.] 
by way of antiphraſis. 


L 


 ANTIPHTHI'SICA [of rn and Yong, Gr.] remedies againſt the 


hthiſic or conſumption. 
 ANTIPLEURI'TICUM | 
dicine againſt the pleuriſy. | ; 
AwTipobpa'criCa [of am and roJayea, Gr. the gout] medicines 
againſt the gout. | 3 ; 
_ *AnT1'poDaL [of antipodes] relating to the countries of the anti- 
es. A word uſed ſubſtantively by Brown; as, the Americans are 

antipodals to the Indians. | 

AnTreopes [Fr. Sp. and Lat. antipodi, It. of ri and wes modes, 
Gr. a foot, contrary or oppoſite as to the foot, without a fingular 
in geography] ſuch inhabitants of the earth who dwell in oppoſite 
parallels of Jatitude, and under the oppoſite half of the ſame meridian, 
and walk with their feet direQly oppoſite to one another. The anti- 
podes have the ſame length of day and night, but at contrary times; 
when it is noon with the one, it is midnight with the other; and the 


er and mugs, Gr. þ pleuri ſy] a me- 


longeſt day with one, is the ſhorteſt with the other; they have likewiſe 


the ſame degree of heat and cold; as alſo their ſummer and winter, 
the riſing and ſetting of the ſtars, quite contrary one to another. 
ANTIPo E [antipape, Fr. antipapa, It. of arri and papa, Lat. the 
pope] a falſe pope ſet up by a particular faction againſt one who is 
This houſe is famous in hiſtory, for the retreat of an 
antipope, who called himſelf Felix V. Aadiſon. | 
 AnT1i'pToss [arrimlwos;, of arr and xlocig, a caſe] a grammati- 
cal figure, when one caſe of a noun is put for another. 
ANTIPYRE'UDICUM, or ANTIPYRE'TICUM en and Tvgero;, 2 
fiery heat] a medicine that allays the heat of fevers. | 
| AnTiQUaRTAna'RIUM, or ANTIQUA'RTIUM A remedy againſt 
quartan or fourth-day agues incluſive from fit to ft. - 
An'TiIQuaRY, /. [antiquare, Fr. antiquarius, Lat.] a perſon 
that is well ſkilled in, or who applies himſelf to the ſtudy of antiquity 
, inſcriptions, Sc. 
AnTiQuary, adj. an improper word; but uſed by Shakeſpeare. 
Here's Neſtor, _= SY 2 | 
Inſtructed by the antiguary times. 2. 
To A'ntiqQuaTE [antiguo, Lat.] to make obſolete, to bring into 
diſuſe; as, to antiquate a word, or to antiguate ſome law. 5 
a antiguate] the ſtate of being grown out of 
uſe, or of being obſolete. | INNS | | 
 AnTraqus, adj. [Fr. antico, It. and Sp. of antiquns, Lat. This 
word was formerly e e according to the Engliſh analogy, with 
the accent on the firſt 
accent on the laſt, at leaſt in proſe ; the uſe it variouſly. Fohn- 
fon.] 1. Ancient, not modern; as, an old and antique ſong. 2. Of 
2 antiquity,” The ſeals remaining of Julius Cæſar which we 
now to be . antique, have the ftar of Venus over them. Dryden. 


2 


3. Old faſhioned y-as, | 


Array'd in antique robes down to the ground, 

And fad habiliments.right well beſeen. Spenſer. 

Name not: theſe living death-heads unto me, ' 
For theſe not ancient but antique be. Donne. 7755 
5 22 Jabſt;'a remain of antiquity, an ancient rarity. I leave 
to Edward, now earl of Oxford, my ſeal of ſulius Cæſar, and another 
ſuppoſed to be a young Hercules; both very choice antiques. Swift: 
Ax is chiefly uſed by architects, carvers, painters, c. and 
is applied to ſuch pieces of work as were performed at the time when 
thoſe arts were in the greateſt perfection among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, or after the time of Alexander the Great, to the irruption of 
the Goths, and alſo the intaglia's within that time, and is uſed in 
oppoſition to modern. | | 
 AxT1qus, is ſometimes uſed in contradiſtinction to ancient, which 
latter is uſed to ſignify a leſs degree of antiquity, when the art was 
_ its utmoſt 4 bh . - 15 ' L 
NTIQUENEsSsS [of anti the quality of being antique, an ap- 
ey We iſcover ſomething venerable'in the 80 

tiqueneſs of the work. Addiſon. | 8 
+ AnTrYquiTY | antiquits, Fr. antichita, It. antiquida, Sp. of anti- 
guitas, Lat.) 1. Ancientnefs, the ſtate of old things; as, this cathe- 


. Oral is venerable for its antiquity. . 2. Old times; the time long 


ſince paſt Cicero was the moſt conſummate ſtateſman of all antiquity. 
Addiſon. 3. The ancients, thoſe that lived in old times. That ſuch 
pillars were raiſed by Seth, all antiquity has avowed. Raleigh. 4: It 
is frequently uſed in reſpect to the remains and monuments of the an- 
cients. As to Gregory the Great's extinguiſhing all heathen antigui- 
ties, J do not find that thoſe zeals laſt long : as it appeared in the ſuc- 
| of Sabinian, who did revive the former antiquities. Bacon. 
5. Old age. This is a ludicrous ſenſe;z as, is not your voice broken, 
your chin double, and every part about you blaſted with antiquity ? 
will you yet.call yourſelf young? Shakeſpeare. | 
The great Lord Bacon (de augm. Scient. ] obſerves; that antiquities 
may be looked upon as the ladies of a ſhipwreck, which induſtrious 
and wiſe men gather and preſerve from the deluge of time. 
A'TIQuo Medern, a term uſed of old Gothic buildings, to-diſtin- 
guiſh them from the Roman and Greek ones. 14 


* 


„ Anriaxnimvn, the name uſed by botanical writers for a genus of 


Plants called in Engliſh ſnapdragon. See Sxarpracon, 


cond and third long. Scap. 


ſyllable, but now, after the French, with the 


ANT 


 AnTrisannata'riats COP and oaCcarey, Gr.] fuch as Are 
againſt the keeping of the ſabbath, . 8 | 15 
- Awrr'scn . of arri and oxis, Gr. a ſhadow] being contrary 
0 8 ſhadow. r | Hh 4 

AxT1'scn [with geographers] thoſe who dwell in two 
places oppoſite to one 9 — one pag nar ph of the equa» 
tor, and the other on the ſouth, ſo that their ſhadows fall different 
ways at noon, one directly oppoſite to the other. ' 

AnTr'scrons [with aſtrologers] certain degrees in the zodiac which 

anſwer to one another. | 


AxrTsciox viexs [in aſtrology] figns which with reference to 


each other, are ęqually diſtant from the two tropical ſigns Cancer and 
Capricorn; ſo that when a planet is in ſuch a ſtation; it is faid to caſt - 


- 5 + Fr i. e. to give a virtue or influence to another ſtar or oppo- 
te ſign. LIES 


Axriscoxpv'rics [ antiſcorbutiquer, Fr, of &rri, Gr. and ſcorbu- - 


tus, Lat. the ſcurvy] medicines good againſt the ſcurvy ; as, warm 
antiſcorbutics. / 

AnT1sCo'Ropox [of di and oxoge3oy, Gr, garlic] a ſort of garlic 
called allium cyprium, 


Axrisk'rrics [of a, againſt, and che, of cr, Gr. to 


putrify] among phyſicians, a denomination given to all ſubſtances 
that renſt putrefaction. : 
AnTis1'oma [of dm: and oiyu, Gr.] a note or mark in the an- 
cient writings, where the order of the verſes is to be changed ; alſo 
a ſigma reverſed. x | 
AnT1'so0PHrsT [of ai and oop1rnc, of vo., 2 counter-· ſo- 
phiſter, 1 on the contrary part, or that argues and 
declaims againſt another. a 2 8 
_ AnT1'spas1s, [of ar, againſt, and owaw, Gr. to draw] the re- 
vulſion of any humour intq\another part. 5 | | 
AnxTisPpasmo'pics [of Jt and rache, Gr. the cramp] medi- 
_ good againſt the cramp, the ſhrinking of the ſinews, or convul- 
ons. | 285 


Axrisra“srics [of di and race, of owaw; Gr. to draw] me- 


dicines which divert the humburs to other parts ao 
. AnTr'seasTos [amrwrar®, Gr. with grammarians] a foot com- 
poſed of four ſyllables, of which the firſt and fourth are ſhort, the ſes 
ANTISPLENE'T1Cs [of ai, againſt, and ſplenetic] medicines that 
open obſtructions of the ſpleen, and that are good in all diſeaſes thereof. 
AnT1i'sropa, or AnT1sPoD1'a [of ai and e, Gr.] certain 
drugs that have the ſame quality, and perform the ſame operation 
as ſpodium, and are uſed inſtead of it; alſo a fort of medicinal 
aſhes made, of certain herbs. | | 4 
 AnTY'sTERNON [of aff, oppoſite to, and e, Gr. the breaſt] the 


, 


 AnTisT1'T1UM [in old writings] a monaſtery. bs 8 
AnT1STO1ICHON {avliroxer, of asl. and roxio, letter! a gram- 


matical figure, when one letter is put for another, as promu/cis for pro- 


boſcis, when m is put for b, and # for 0: ; : 
ANT1'STROPHE (ailispopn, of ajh and gpoPn, Gr. a turning] a rhe- 
torical figure, when a turn or change is made between two terms, 
which have dependence the one on the other, g. d. the maſter of the 
work, or the work of the matter. ö 


ANTISTROPHE, a counter- turn. In ſtage plays among the antients, 


a term uſed to ſignify the turning of the chorus or the choir the con- 


trary way ; the ftrophe or firſt turn of the ſingers, being on one fide 
of the ſtage, and the antiſtrophe or counter · turn on the other, | 

ANT1$STROPHE [in lyric poetry] is uſed of an ode, which is gene- 
rally divided into its ſtrophe and antiſtrophe: in an ode ſuppoſed to be 
ſung in parts, the antiſtrophe is the ſecond ſtanza of every three, or 
ſometimes every ſecond ſtanza, and is ſo called becauſe the chorus 
turned about. | en 3h 

ANT1STRUMA'T1C [of al, Gr. and flruma, Lat. a ſerophulous fwel- 
ling] efficacious againſt ſcrophulous humours, good againit the king's- 
evil; as, I preſcnbed antifirumatics. | 

Auriracræ [of alilavlw, Gr. to oppoſe or be contrary to] a ſort 

or ſect of Gnoſtics, who held that God the Creator of the univerſe, was 


good and juſt ; but that one of his creatures had created evil, and en; 


aged mankind to follow it, in fition to God; and that it is the 
Cary of mankind to oppoſe this author of evil, in order to avenge God 
of his enemy. | Ds e | | 
 AnTira's1s, an extending to the contrary fide, reſiſtance, reluctaney. 
. AnTiTas1s [with anatomiſts] an oppoſite placing of parts in the 
body, as that of the liver and fpleen, &c. But if anatomiſts uſe the 
word in this ſenſe, tis by corruption of the Greek antitaſis. The 
proper derivation of antitaſis — from d riler, to extend or ſtretch 
to the contrary fide. And accordingly with Bruno the antitaſis ſigni- 
ſies the drawing of bones to the oppoſite ſide or part; or where, upon 
4 Ginny; y are firft pulled backward, in order to be advanced 
rward, ef +43 
AnTiTaHte'nasr [of al; and $aap, Gr.] one of the muſcles which ex- 
tend the thumb; it is alſo a muſcle of the great toe, which ariſing from 
the inferior part of the third os cuneiforme, and paſſing obliquely, is 
inſerted into the oſſa ſeſſamoidea. — fs bt 
AnTi'THEs1s [antitheſe, Fr. antiteſe; It. antithefis, Lat. of aide 
Gr.] a ſetting one thing againſt another, oppoſition. : 
- AnTITHE8s1s; a ſort of rhetorical flouriſh, when contraries are inge- 
niouſly oppoſed to contraries in the ſame period or ſentence. A ſort of 
contraſt, either of words or ſentimentts ; as, he gain'd by loſing, and 
by falling roſe; Pope has antitheſes in the plural; as, all arm'd with 
points, antitheſes. and puns. e 'd | 
ANTITHETA*RIUS L-, of adh, to oppoſe} one that en. 
deavours to diſcharge himſelf of a fact of which he is accuſed, by 
charging the accuſer with the ſame fact. a 
_ Aſnriruers. [ash da, Gr.] contraries, oppoſites. 5 
Aria us [of aih and 1h Gr.] à little knob of the ear, 
ſeated at the lower end of the anthelix, oppoſite to the tragus. 
 AnTiTaRINTA'R1ANS, thoſe who deny the trinity. See RINI TV. 
_ A'ntviTYPe (aildoror, of ad and r¹ Gr.] an example or copy 
like to the pattern, or that which anſwers or is 2 by a type. 
that of which the type is a repreſentation; as, the ſacrament of the 
Lord's ſupper is with reſpect to the paſchal lamb orJewith paſſover; or, 
as the ſanQuary is ſaid to be an antitype of heaven. 


$ 8 


ANTITYPICALy 


* 


\ 


ANY 


Ari vrt 4 [af alli and rem of vb Gr. a type] pertain- 
by to an antitype, that which explains the 225 

„ A'NTIVARE, il town of Albania, vated on the gulf of Ve- 
nice in Lat: 425. 10” Long: 19 40, E. 

ANV TRAA. a province 27 of Terra Firma in South 
Apvrica, ring ſonthwards of Carth 

- ANTIvENEt REAL Medicines [of a i, = and mers, of Venus] 
inedicines efficacious againſt the yenereal diſraſe. 


 ANT1YBNE"REALNESS {offf;, Gr. and verena, Lat.] Granite of 


being uſeful againſt vengreal diſtempers. 
. 8 Fr.] 1. — or branches of a deer's at- 
bre, properly the firſt branches; as, grown old they firſt loſe their 
brow antlers. 2. But 1 and generally any of the branches; 
as, and nnen Prior. 

Bes-AnTLER, the ſtart or 33 next above the brow antler, 

... $u#-ANTLER, thetop-ſtart or branch. 

-» Brow-ANTLER, the ſtart or branch next the head. 

A' x rocow 05 with horſe doctors] a round ſwelling about half as 
us a man's iſt, breaking aut in the breaſt of a horſe, directly 
his heart. The ſame with AnTicor ; which ſee. 
© AvTo'gct, or AnTio'ect [of ai, over-againſt or oppoſite to, ad 


eee, to dwell). a name given by geographers to thoſe inhabitants of 
the earth, who dwell under the ſame meridian, but under oppoſite pa- 


rallels, being at the ſame diſtance from the equator z the one toward 
the north, and the other tothe ſouth. Hence they have the ſame lon- 
gitude, and their latitude is alſo the ſame, but of a different denomina- 
tion; ſo that they inhabit in the ſame zone and the ſame climate, but 
ander different — and have their noon and midnight at the ſame 
time, but at different ſeaſons, it being ſummer with the one, while it 

is winter with the other. 

Ax TONOMA“sIA [aflwpacin, of af, inſtead of, and dak, Gr. 
to name} a figure in rhetoric, where an appellative or common name 


| 4 inſtead of a proper name; as when it is {aid the apoſtle inſtead 
of Paul 


the vhiloſopher 4 of Ariſtotle; or alſo when the proper 

nawe of one perſoy or thing 3 ied to ſeveral others; alſo on the 
contrary, when the names 0 Fer thi 
any eruel perſon is called a Nero, and a voluptuous perſon a Sardana- 

us, 

Aurzz [Fr. antrum, Lat.] a cave, a den. 
26 Of antres vaſt, and deſerts idle, 

It was my hent to ſpeak. _ ' Shalopeare. 
A a cave or 3 at. 5 ZI 
Aru [in anatomy] n lorus, or lower 
mouth of the ſtomach, where —— thickeſt. 25 

AnTS [hierogly hically] were uſed by the ancients to repreſent la- 
boriqus p. igent and induſtrious in their callings. For ants 
are very. — induſtrious creatures, and alſo ready to give aſ- 
ſiſtance to their fellows. And the Egyptian prieſts, in order to ſignif 
a country 2 by ſickneſs or War, put a few ants near the her 
renn, the ſcent of which they cannot endure. And it is related 
of the eaſtern farmers, that in order to preſerve their corn from ants, 
they were wont to cover it with origanum. 

A'NTWERP, a beautiful city of the Auſtrian Netherlands, and ca- 
pita of the marquiſate of the ſame name. It ſtands on the eaftern 

0 


re of the river Scheld, _ + yo pane mules north of Bruſſels, 


in Lat. 51% 1% N. Long. 5 
Avi {genbeelde, Du: — ;, H. Ger. aun anpile, Sax. ] 1. 
A maſſy iron inſtrument on which ſmiths, &c. hammer their work. 2. 
Any W blows are laid; as, 

Hlere I cli | 
. The anvil of my ſword, and do conteſt 
| Hotly, and nobly. Shakeſpeare, © 
1. Figuratively; when the matter is faid to be upon the anvil, it 
means to be a forming and preparing, by deliberation, for execution 
or accompliſhment. - | 

. 4 Rifing Anvil, an anvil having two nooks. or corners, for round- 
ing any piece of metal. 

Axus in anatomy] the extremity of the inteſtinum reftum, or the 
bes; of the fundament ; alſo a {mall hole een eee e 

the cerebellum. 

Aw zx, a ſmall city of Pines, in the Lower Alſace, upon 
the river Queich. 

Axxi'z TY [anxiets, Fr. TY It. of anxictas, Lat. angft, Du. 
Ger.] 1. Anguiſh, vexation, ſorrow, great trouble of mind, as un- 
certain about ſomething future; ſolicitous xity, uneaſy ſuſpence ; ; 
85, to be happy is not only to be freed' from the pains of the body, 
but from anxiety and vexation of ſpirit. 7 2 2. In phyſick it 
means a depreſſion or lowneſs of pr. 7 3 as, in anxieties which at- 
tend fevers, ; when the cold fit is over, a warmer regimen may be al- 
_ lowed, Arbutinot. Anxiety is deſeribed in painting and ſculpture, 
dy a woman clad in red and green, holding in her right hand. a 
torch, and in her left a ſpur. ] 

„ Anx1'earOUs [anxifer, Lat.] b an 
;: Anxious [anxinus, Lat. For Nack e ns, 

wn, doubtful about * uncertain event. 

Wich beating hearts the dire event they wait. 
Anxiou; and trembling for the birth of fate. Pope. 
2. Full of inquietude, creating anxiety, Diſcoloured ſickneſs, qua 
eus labour come. Dryden. 3. Careful as of ſomething of im 
tances us, if you knew the meaning of ſome writings, you ne be 
leſs 4 about others. 4. Generally it has for or about before the 
object, ſometimes of ; as, who anxiaus of neglect, ſaſpeRing ms. 
Conſults her Tens and meditates revenge. Granville. 

_  Anx10'vaLY, with concern or thought, in an anxious manner. 

A'vx10usneas. [of azxicrt, Fr. of anxius, Lat.] the quality: W 
being _ ſuſceptibility of anxiety. - 

Any 19. enix, Sax. eeniab, Du. eenig, eenich, or vennith. 0. 
Ger. - eenig, Ger. einig, H. Ger. 1. Every, whoever or what - 
— * in all its ſenſes it is applied i ifferently to perſons or — 2 
as, ay time theſe fifteen hours. You are as capable of 
ment as any one whoſoever. - 2. Whatever and whoever, as Aid 
gviſhed from ſome other ; as, what warmth is there in your aſſection 
r ere 2 n. mY nend come. 2 
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. ſpoken of progreſſion from one ſtate to another. 


ings are vide one, as when 


ſections; 2 mor 


AUE | 
# Ith wed in oppoſition to none z as, to this queſtion is thers ac 
ere? The anſwer is, vont. 
2 Auzax, a, city of Turqueſtan, near Catai, where Tamerlane 
ied 
Ausbau, a town of South America, in the kingdom of Popa- 
jan, upon the river Cama, fituated in en 400 8. Long. 37 W. 
Aonrives: See Muss. — 5 indef : _ 
Aon {in grammar, «golog, * of « wk 
define] a tenſe in the Greek. N 
Ao rA [aegla, 2 the 2 artery roceeding from the left 
yentricle of the heart, which — wh and conveys the blood 
through the whole __ 
Aov'sT, a town of Piedmont in Italy, capital he duchy of the 
ſame name, firnated # 8 fifty miles north of Turin, in Lat. 455 
'N. 7210 
Ares (he cs Fon a a a that is, with a great pace] 2. Faſt 
quick, ſpeedily. It is of things in motion. Hesebs As, ſhe flies 
apace, and l grow apace. 2. With ſpeed ; applied to ſome 
action; as, the baron now bis diamonds pours apace: Pope. 3. Ha- 


Shall lead their lives, and multiply apace. Milton. 
Arx $18 [with rhetoricians] a figure when ſome matter is 
in ion, which we willed the judge to remember. 


'PAGMA [from @ priv. and mmywgws, Gr. to * compact] the 


thruſting of a bone or other part out of its proper place. 


Arete oval, or Arpaco'cical Demonſtration 1 d naywyn, f 


Are, from, and ayw, Gr. to lead, with logicians] is ſach as does not 

ve the thing directly, but ſhews the impoſſibility and abſurdity of 
it, or which ariſes from denying it; and thence it is called alſo reduc- 
tio ad abſurdum aut impolſſibile. 


APaco'REUS1S [awayogivers, Gr. ] a figure in rhetorick, called an 


interdiction or forbidding. - 

APALNCHIAN Mountains, a ridge of mountains of North Ain 
rica, lying weſtward of the Britiſh plantations, and extending from 
Lat. 309 to 409 N. 


Aramt'a, or Ha'Ma, a town of Syria, ſituated on the river O- 
rontes, in Lat. 34% NM. . | 
Araur i is alſo the name of a town of Phrygia, upon the river | 
Maryſas; of a town of Media, confining upon Parthia ; and of a 


38% 30 E. 


town of Bithynia, called by the Turks Myrlea. 
AA NACE. See APPANNAGE, 
Ar A RINZ, cleavers, in botany, a genus of plants, with 2 cam- 
panulated mon s flower, very wide at the mouth. 


together, and. containing a ſingle roundith ſeed. 
Ara RT, 1. Separately, from the reſt in place. 
have another army apart, that ſhould be at their devotion. Clarendon. 


2. In a ſtate of diſtinction z as, to ſet a thing apart for ſome uſe. 


3. Diſtinctly; as, F will treat of earth and fea, each apart. 4. _ 
at ſome diſtance, as retired from the other de 
Bo pleaſe you madam, 
To put part theſe your attendants, 1 8 
Shall bring Emilia forth. Shakeſpeare. 
| Ara'nTHROSLS [of awo, from, and afp, Gr. a joine] the ſame 
as ee ; 5 13 2 
PA'RTMENT apartement, Fr. appartamtnte, t. t 
reat houſe, where one or more perſons E. ſeparately 
elves. 


them- 


from paſſion, an inſerfibility of pain. 

A'raTay: [avaJus, of & priv. and weIS-, Gr. paſſion 1. Qua- 
lity of not feeling, and of being abſolutely void of 10 paſſions or af- 

oral aebi. 2. A freedom! from: all perturbation 

of mind. 

Abariva's 110 > [old rec.] an agreement or r contradt made with ano- 
ther. 

ArATU“RIA la rarupis, Gr.} feſtivals held: in Athens in honour 
of Bacchus; #thra having made an ordinante, that the Troezenian 


_— ſhould, before marriage, offer up their 1 ag to Pallas 
aturia. 
Ark un [in heraldry] fignifies any — 8 or extended, 


with the full palm appearing, and the thumb and fingers at full 


len th. Fr. 
2 apa, Sax. aap, O. and L. Ger. affe; H. Ger. mow Þ 
2 55 d. 


Johnſon] 1. A kind of monkey, that imitates whatever 


2. Any one who imitates, g ele e 
Jh Romano would 8 nature of 1 her c ſo perfectly he is 
her ape. Shakeſpeare. 

Arx [hieroglyphically] was uſed by the Egyptians, frequently to 
expreſs the vices of men; and they painted an ape piſlin 5 and co- 
veri 15 his excrements, to repreſent a diſſembler or crafty fellow, that 
woul 


is very careful to hide and bury; his excrements., An ape is alſo a 


ſymbol of an impudent and wicked fellow, and one who admires 


Him elt 


An Ar is an Ayn; a varlet's a varler, tha" pe be ctoarh'd in alt 


or ſcarlet, Or according to another proverb: Epe higher the Ars 
goes, the more he ſhews his tail. Fla . le finge op bo plas il decouvre 
ſon cul pels, Br. That is, dignities ſerve but to ons ridicu- 
lous, who are not worthy: of them, . nar 
themſelves in them. 
To Arps one, — 0s mainichs „ is gene · 
rally ſuppoſed) of the ſubſtantive ape, CY that creature is apt to 
mimick or imitate the actions of men; or per n — 
bability, (at leaſt originally) of ab, abe, 42 6 or ate, whi of 
the ancient, and ſome of the modern northern tongues, is an adverb 
of ſimilitude, from whence the Germans have their verbs ap (en) att 
(en) to imitate, And thence the ſubſtantive, becaule chat creature 
bears reſemblance to human kind. 

ArmA E, or Arg'ck, adv. from a pique, Fr.] — 
ture to pierce the ground. Nin It is'a ſea- term; as, the an 


| Tete, [of are ms 0 Gr. 66 7. > ape "A | 


os - 


Its fruit is 
. a kind of dry berry, formed of two ſmall globoſe bodies —_— 


They reſolved to 


ws of a 


Araxaforoaims [of quible;ie. of dnaSua, Gr.) a freedom 
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conceal the vices and weakneſſes of his perſon: for this animal 
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Lat. to open, with architects] 1. Is the openin 


of melancholy, when a perſon 


* 


A P H | 


| a hier ith inn ts ah hee rn 


way wr they who taught that Chriſt left his body diſſolved in 
the air; and ſo aſcended into heaven without it. 


A'PENNIN, A vaſt ridge of -mountains which runs through the mi 4 | 


dle of all Italy, from Savona, to the very freight that ſeparates Italy 
from Sicily. 0 G dee 
1 pre: AK a town of Sleſuic Nor South Jutland, ſituated on a 
bay of the Baltic ſea, in Lat. 55 N. Long. 10% E. St 
A'pgENzzL, a town of Switzerland, capital of the e the 
ſame name, and ſituated in Lat. 4% 30“ N. Long. 9% E. 
A' ETSI [4m:14, of à and c,, Gr. to — a want of di- 
geſtion, a d in the ſtomach. ; «ny 
A'eer [from ape] a ridiculous mimick; 


-—— Avg'riens palpebram rectus ¶ in anatomy]. a muſcle ariſing in the 


orbit of the eye, near the entrance of the optick nerve, which paſſes 
over the attollerit muſcle of the eye, and at laſt is inſerted into the 
whole ſuperior part of the upper eyelid ; the uſe of it is to open it. 
_ Avrzrtr'evT [of aperiem, from aperio, Lat, to open] opening. 

AyeRrIENT Seeds [in —_— are graſs madder, eryngo, capers, 


and cammock ,called the leſſer ; {mallage, fennel, aſparagus; parſley, 


and butcher's broom; called the five greater ones. | 
Ayz81E'NTIA [in medicine] apefient medicines, aperitives, ſuch as 
open the obſtructed paſſages of the ſmall veſſels, glands and pores, and 
by that means promote a due circulation of the contained juices. 
_ Aypeg'riTIve [of aperis, Lat. to open] having the nature and 
quality of opening obſtructions in the body; as, aperitive herbs. _ 
ArE'RT | ah, Lat.] open. 3 | — 
Aeg'RTio Portarum [in aſtrology] 7. e. an opening of the gates; 
ſome great and manifeſt change of the air, upon certain meetings of 


planets and configurations. Lat. 


Apz'RTION, or A'peERTURE [apertus and aperture, from aperio, 
in à building, as 
doors, windows, chimnies, ſtair-caſes, or other conduits ; in ſhort, all 
inlets and outlets for light and ſmoke. 2. The act of opening, the 
ſtate of being opened ; as, the extravaſation of bleod E 
ruption or apertion of the veſſels. Wiſeman, 

Arg'rTLY [of apert] openly. 


Aeez'RTRESs [of apert] openneſs, The freedom or aperineſi, 


and vigour of pronouncing, and the cloſeneſs of ſpeaking, render 
the ſound different. Holdey. BY | 8 70 
_ AverTu'ra Feudi [in civil law] the loſs of a feudal tenure, by 


| the default of iſſue of him to whom the fee was firſt given of grant- 


ed. Lat. 5 Po - 
ApzrTU'Ra Tabularum [a law term] the breaking up of a laſt 


will and teſtament. La. 


A'PERTURE, or APERTION Cape ura, Lat.] 1. The opening of 


| any thing, or a hole cleſt, in ſome ſabje& otherwiſe folid or contigu- 


ous. 2. The act of opening; as, from an appulſe in ſpeaking 
to an aperture, is eaſier than from one appulſe to another. 3. An 
open place or gap. 4. Enlargement, explication. A ſenſe ſeldom 
found; as, it is made intricate by explications; and difficult by the 


aperture and diſſolution of diſtiuctions. Taylor. 


AyzxTure [with geometricians] the ſpace left between two lines, 
which mutually incline towards each other to form an angle.  _. 
 ArzxTvun& [in opticks] the hole next to the object glaſs of a te- 
leſcope or microſcope, through which the light and image of the 
object come into the tube or Pipe, and are thence carried to the eye; 
alſo that part of the object-glaſs itſelf which covers the former, and is 
left pervious to the rays... _ | | 
 Apz'TALovs [of à priv. and «fat, Gr. a leaf] without the 

ves called petala. 0. | I W 

ArzTaLovs Fhavers [with floriſts, &c.] ſuch as want the fine co- 
loured leaves called perala; theſe are reckoned imperfe& flowers, and 
are alſo called ſtamineous. | I. | 
- Aru'TaLousnEss [of aptalows] being without leaves. 

Arx [apices the plural] the tip, point, vertex, ſummit, or upper- 
moſt part of any thing. 11 8 a 2nd! 
Arxx [in geometry] the top of a cone, or any ſuch like figure, 


ending in a ſharp point. 


Arnx'uzsis [&Paifeor;, of dpaigw, Gr. to take away] a gram- 
matical figure, that takes away a letter or ſyllable from the 4 
of a word, as rnit for eruit. So atrophy; amorphy, and the like, 


of Greek extract, and when adopted into Engliſh, receiving a diffe- 
rent termination. | | | | 
 Avenz'Lion, or Arx LTU, apbelia, plur. [& yy of d from, 
and ue, Gr. the ſun] a name given by to that point of 
the orbit of the earth or a planet, in which it is at the- fartheſt diſ- 


tance from the ſun that it can be; thus a planet A in Plate IV. Fig. 21. 
is in its utmoſt diſtanee or aphelion at 8. | e 
AenEg'TiCALy pertaining to apheta. by 
_ AvPng'Ta [with aſtrologers] the name of the planet, which they 
_ to be the giver or diſpoſer of life. ob 40 
PHILA'NTHROPY [aphilanthropia, Lat. dh of a priv. 
#:3®, & lover, and aypwres, Gin the want 5 have to — 3 
the contrary to the love or 2 in mankind; the firſt 2 


begins to diſlike i 
company. : 


ation and 

 APHONIA [ap, f 4 priv. and Qwy, Gr. the voice] @ loſs of 
ech or voice. ed | obo 
22 yo _-_ ſame with Ayno'nta. 8 
PHORISM | aphorifme, Fr. aforiſma, It: aforiſmo; Sp. aphori/mus 
Lat.  EPogioue», Gr.] a maxim. general: ras or pip of any att 
or ſcience, eſpecially ſuch as are experienced for à trutfi, or relate to 
Practice; or a brief ſentence, comprehending a great deat of matter 


* 


Wy few words. | l 

. APHORI $TICAL [@Popifix®s, of done., Gr to ſeparme} pertain- 

ing to, or having the form of an — iſm; Habs: | 1 ; 
 Arnonr'sTtCaLby [of aphoriſiical]; in the maiiner of an 4 | 
12 way of aphorim... Hippocrates does likewiſe aint; uin us: 
both kun. [of «pple, Venus) the venereal intercourſes of 


— — * (with phyſicians) a violent and mad love- 


my 


pens by 


APO 
0 Kerroußt cer, Pertaining'6 Veniſs, or the venereal difräſe- 
 AyyRoD1's1ACKs [de) 22 that promote veneryet 
alſo things that relate to the venereal diſeaſe. enen 
Arnadbisros Morbus, the venereal diſeaſe- .. in 
Arusobfra in [with phyſicians} a dry medicihe made of un 
equal part of frankincenſe, pomegranate, meal and ſcales of brd. 
Arnxd , [dpgiyans, of ape, froth, and ans, Gr. mi 
with phyſicians) mille beat into an entire fro tir. 
Arnd [of dg, Or-] 4 ſort of popyryp rt... 
. eee er ge froth, and vet Or: nitre] x ind of 
nitre, ſuppoſed by iclents t6 be the = ut ft and light 
part of it, emerging at the tap: ov n 
 AyarovCo'roDon [aproxope3or, Gr.] CANS: ; 
Arnrna [ap9,'Gr.] the thruſh, eſpecially in children * 
u ogy or pimples about the inward parts of the mouth, and 

"a 12 eg e 0 | | 
_ ArnTrarno'crrts of whInfis, incorruptible, and d, Gr. th 
think, c.] ſuch as held chat the body of Jeſus Chriſt was incorrup- 
tible and impaſſible: I ſuſpect, from the etymology of this word, 
that its true reading is aprbatrrodveires. 1 4 07 | 
 AvmyLLa'nTaes, che blur Montpefier pink [in botany] a genus of 
plants with liliaceous flowers, and a capſular fruit, containing thret 
oblong oval ſeeds. This genus belongs to the hexandrio monogynia 
e a, a rflion ofthe pull eg te whole body, bein 
_ Arnyxra, a teffation'of the pulſe through the whole body, bei 
the higheſt degree of ſwooning; — to death. As I can Ind 18 
traces of this Word in Gorreus, Bruno, Blancard, and Zccnom. Hip- 
pocrat. Foeſ. nor in any Greek dictionary, J ſuſpect the true reading 
to be aſpbiixia, from k priv. and oPoW, to move as a pulſe. 

ArIARX [apiarium, of apis, Lat. a bee] a place where bees are 
kept: When they ſee a foreign ſwarm of bees approaching to _ 
der their hives, they have a to divert them into ſome neighbour 
ing apiary, Swift. AST. 6 
Arias Tzu, balm-gentle, mint. La. l 
 A'rprces of a Flyer in botany] ſmall knobs growing on the top 
of the ftamina, or fine threads in * middle of the flowers, which are 
uſtally of a dark purple colour; by the microſcope they have been 
diſcovered to be a ſort of capſulæ ſeminales or ſeed veſſels, containing 
in them ſmall globular, often oval particles, of various colours, 
and exquiſitely formed. 5 | „ 

Avr'cran Art [ſo called of Apicius, a famous voloptuary] volup- 
tuouſneſs, or voluptuous cooker 7x. | 
Arise, adv. [a and piece, a ſhare] to the part or ſhare of each; 
as, they had fix or ſeven wives apiece. © © — 
Axriracrun [of apis, a bee; and fafura, Lat. the making] the 
workmanſhip of bees, J. e. the making wax and honey. n 
f  A'vios, r. the horſe-raddiſh-root. ; SE 
A'ris was a god of the Egyptians: When the apis died; and his 
7 p was over, the prieſts who had this ice, ſought out 


for another with the ſame marks, and when they had found one; the 


lamentations immediately ceaſed ; and the prieſts lead the calf firſt 
into the city of Nile, where he was fed for forty days, from thence 
he was tranſported in a veſſel with a gilded cabin to Memphis, as their 
god, and turned into the grove of Vulcan, | 
I be reaſon they gave {or this worſhip was, becauſe the ſoul of Oſi- 
ris, as they pretended, tranſmigrated into a bull of this ſort, and by 
a ſucceſſive tranſmigration paſſed from one to another, as often as one 
died, and another was found. _ | 
The apts was conſulted as an oracle: the manner of conſulting him, 
was by obſerving into which chamber, of the two that were prepared 
for him, he entered ; his going into the one of them bein Sl | 
as a good omen; and into the other, as a bad one: or ele they of- 
fered him food, and from his accepting or refuſing it, concluded the 


anſwer favourable, or the contrary. 


A' rien ſof ape] 1. Given to mimick, imitative like an ape; full of 
ridiculous mimickry ; as, | | F | 
10k 31 Whoſe manners ſtill our tardy api nation 
; | Limps after, in baſe aukward imitation. 
4. 'Foppilh; affected; as, duck with French nods and 25% courteſy. 
Shakeſpeare: 3. Trifling; infignificant ; as, all this is but 2pi& ſophiſtryz 
4. Wanton, wild, ſportive. 5 | | 
i 38 © Apiſs folly with her wild reſort. Prior: 42 
A'rtznLy [of api] in an apiſh manner, with foppery, with con- 
ceit, ridiculouſly. 5 | Le BY 
Arisunzss [of gps 1 playfulneſs, e. 
Arr'rrr, adv. 3 word formed from the motion, Fohnfon} wick 
quick palpitation. It is otherwiſe written pi7-a-pat-t. ; 
My heart has gone apitaput for you. Conpreve. 
. Aer'um; Parſley, [in botany] a 2 of umbelliferous plants, 
with rofaceous flowers, and an oval fruit, containing two ſeeds of an 
ong oval ſhape, convex and ſtriated on one fide, and plain on 
the other. 058 | e 
Ariun Palufire fin botany] ſmallage. Lat. 1285) 
 Arua'xngs [AN, of & priv. and when, Gr: error, f. e. ſettled; 
free from rambling] the fixed ſtars, ſo called in contradiſtinction to 
the planets; - 39 | | 
- ApLv'srre, Lit. the” enfign 6r flag anciently carried in ſhip. 
The one holds a ſword in her hand to fepreſent the Iliad, as the 
= has an apliftre to repreſent the Odyſſey, or voyage of Ulyſſes. 
ws; + 4 + : 3 3 
Ar rox x [dwivia, a wint of breath, ſtom & priv. and d, Gr. 
to breathe} an» impairing; leſſerüng, or utter loſs of the faculty of 
at leaſt as to feriſe, as in ſwoons, Wc, 


: Avonare'rron [of Sn, Gr: to depart] a fate wel ſpeech or 


my a 'g oat of his d coutitry or ſome othef 
Aron. See AMO nr. are we Ben a 

Aro cal xvrsx [Fr. apoca ies It. apocalyyfs, SP. 77 
Sent of NU , Gr. to feveal or diſcover] à revtation 
er vifton, the name of à bool in the now teſtanent, ts wich ie ig 
Aroc herr CGονονν e, Gr.] pertaming to reviletiony 
viſion; containing revelation: If we could underſtand that ene us 


the opening of this apocalyptical theatre. Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 
 Apocarni'snos [of amo and ae Gr. ſmoak] T0 
| Krone 
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books of doubtful authority, not received into 


or apocryphal writings. 


' Poſitions, ( ; | 
Aro'cRYPHAL [&moxevp®-, Gr. hidden] of doubtful authority, 


APO 


Adoctia'Transrs [wroxedagor,, of are and Javaigu, Gf. to purge] 
g purging both upwards and downwards. 


ArochvrrsuA [of aro and yvnop®s, of xv, Gr. to draw out 
Juice] any juice boiled or thickened with honey or ſugar, into a hard 
Eonſiſtence. It has other names, as rob, rohob, and _ 

APocla'sm [droxnacgue, of Aon, Gr. to break off] a break- 
ing off or aſunder, the breaking of any part of the body. 

Apoco'METRY [of amo and Hip, Gr. to meaſure] the art of mea- 
ſuring things at a diſtance. This ſhould be Apomecometry. Which ſee. 
1 Aro'coPs [amoxiry of aworvau, Gx. to cut off] a cutting off, a 
Frammatical figure, in which the laſt ſyllable or letter of the word is 
Cut off, as vide ne for videſne, di for dit, g 

Aroest's1A, or Arockrfsis [awmoxgiorg, of awoxemu, Gr. to ſeparate] 
14 phyſicians, ſigniſies a voiding or ejection of ſuperfluities out of 

e body. . 467 418 | | 
APocRkis1a'RaUs [of & wore, an anſwer, of amoxge, Gr. to an- 
ſwer] a ſurrogate, commiſſary or chancellor to a biſhop, an office firſt 
eſtabliſhed in the time of Conſtantine the Great. | 
. Apocro vsTICKs [apocron/tica, Lat. of ano ow; Gr. in com- 
pound, to beat off] medicines which obſtruct the flowing of the hu- 
mours into any particular part of the body, and repel them that are 
beginning to flow. » W 
Aok nA [apochryphes, Fr. apocrifs, It. apocrifas, Sp. of apocry- 
Pha, Lat. g. 4. hidden or dark, of amoxpvuawluw, Gr. to hide] certain 


ſeriptures, though commonly appended thereto. We hold not the 
apocrypha for ſacred, as we do the holy ſeripture, but for human com- 
Hooker, y | 

not cononical ; — to thoſe books, called the apocrypha, or 
any others, whole original is not known. Jerom, who faith, that all 
writings not canonical are Tu, uſes not the title apocryphal; as, 
the reſt of the fathers whoſe cuſtom is ſo to name, only fuck as might 
not publickly be read or divulged. Hooker. 1. Relating to the apo- 
erypha. 2. Contained in the apocrypha; as, the apocryphal writers, 
3. It is ſometimes uſed for any precarious 
account or news of uncertain credit; as, all that ſtory or news is 


apocryphal, | 


.  APO'CRYPHALLY, [of apocryphal] hiddenly, doubtfully, uncer- 


tainly. 


proof. 


Apo'CRYPHALNEsSS [of amoxevP®@-, Gr.] hiddenneſs, uncertainty. 
Apo'cynon [&awoxvvey, Gr.] dog's-bane. 
 Apopack1'TICa [of amodzxevw, Gr. to drop like tears] medicines 
which provoke tears. Lat. | +2 | 
ApoD1'CTICAL [of d nis, of a ed, Gr. to ſhew clearly] 


an apodictical argument or ſyllogiſm, is a demonſtration or clear con- 


vincing proof of a thing. Holding an apodictical knowledge, and an 
aſſured knowledge of it. Brown. | 


| Aronr'ox1s [ πτπ · ³. gig, Gr. an expulſion] an expelling or drawing 


Aropioxis [with rhetoricians] a figure when any argument or ob- 
jection is rejected with indignation, as abſurd. | 
Apopi'xis [dwodtigis, Gr.] an evident demonſtration, or plain 


Aro pos 1s la wog, of amo and J. %, Gr. to reſtore] a giving 


again, or recompenſing. 


. 


Apoposts Fran rhetoricians] a rhetorical figure called reddition, 

and is the application or latter part of a ſimilitude. EE Jarvt 

Aroon ON, Aro, or Aro u, [aToyaio, of amo, from, and 

yaiz, Gr. the earth] that part in the orbit of the ſun or a planet which 

is fartheſt diſtant from the earth. 5 | | 
| Thy fin is in his apogæon placed, 


And when it moveth next, muſt needs deſcend. Fairfax. 


It is not agreed in what time the apogeum abſolveth one degree. Brown. 
Mean Avrocer's of the Epycicle [with aſtronomers] a point where 
the epicycle 1s cut above a right line drawn from the center of it, to 
the centre of the equant, or that point of the epicycle moſt remote 


from the earth. 


APoGEE of the hs e. [with aſtronomers] is the fartheſt diſtance 
of the equant from the earth, or the point where the equant is inter- 
ſeed by the line of the apſes, in the remoteſt part of the diameter. 

Apo'GRAPHON [amoyexPeor, of & wo, and yeaPtw, to write] an in- 
ventory of goods, a copy or tranſcript of ſome book or writing, a 


pattern or draught. 
__ _ A'poLeesY Cateletien, Lat. of d , of «wo and Mepbara, Gr. 


to receive] a receiving or recovering, an intercepting or prevent · 
ing. | 
Sm [in medicine] a ſtoppage in the courſe of the blood or 
animal ſpirits. has of 

 APOLLINA'RIANS, Or APOLLINARISTS, a Conſiderable part of the 
ehriſtian world, (fo called in the fourth century from Apollinarius, 
the learned biſhop of Laodicea) who would not admit of two intelli- 
gent natures in the one perſon of Chriſt ; but affirmed the divine lo- 
gos to be the only 5, ſpirit, or intelligent principle, that reſided in 
our Saviour's body, though animated, like other bodies, with a vital 
ſoul. Suidas. In plain terms, they ſuppoſed (as did many ancient 
writers) man to be a compound of three, ſoul, ſpirit, and body; and 
that the divine logos anſwered: to the ſpirit or intellectual part. The- 
odorit adds (lib. 5. c. 3.) that he alſo *. degrees (PaJue;) of 
dignity in the divine nature ; meaning, that the Son was ſuperior in 
dignity to the Spirit, and God the Father to them both; or, as Ter- 
— expreſs'd it long before him, tres non flatũ, ſed gradi, Now 


both Tertullian and Apollinarius were conſubſtantialiſts ; and by com- 


ing this account Theodorit gives us of Apollinarius, with the whole 
be ain of Tertullian's writings, it appears that not every eſpouſer of con- 
ſubſtantiality maintained with it an abſolute co- equality. This remark 
may poſſibly throw ſome light on the controverſy, as it ſtood in the 
and ing centuries, Make * 4 55k 
 APOLLINARIAN Games [> the Romans] ſolemn games held an- 
nually in honour of Apollo, on account of a ſhower of darts and 
arrows that (as the tradition goes) fell on their enemies, who ſuddenly 
invaded--them, at the firlt celebration of theſe games, and by this 
means the. Romans being viRors, ſoon returned to their ſports. | 
Aae n 0 155 n , f l 


3 - 2 * wy . _, 


v 0 . 
*hh- 144 


n of the holy . 


APO 


Aror rd [Awo — the proper name of che God ſo ealel? 


and whom Homer derives from Jupiter and Latona, and who received 
from his father the gift of prophecy. » 

There were four Apollo's; the moſt ancicnt of which, in the judg- 
ment of Voſſius, was Jubal the relation of Tubalcain (unleſs of more 
ancient date) and a famous muſician. All the other Apollo's were 
deified, and referred chiefly to the ſun, B. Herbert de Relig. Gentil. 


The author of the late Z/ay towards a Tranſlation of Houzz's 


Works in Blank Verſe has ſuggeſted, that how much ſoever Apollo and 
the ſun were in proceſs of time confounded together, in Homer they 
are conſtantly repreſented as diſtin& deities ; and Dionyſ. Halicarn. 
ſeems to ſay as much. 8 of the epithets or appellations which 
that poet gives to his gods, © he ſtiles Jupiter the counſellor, and 
high-thunderer; the ſun he calls vwzgiwy, i. e. he that aſcends; and 
Apollo he ſtiles Phœbus. Diony/. Halic. wes T1 openes wemnowu, c. 6. 
As to the prophetic powers of this god, ſee DELTHIAN Oracle. 
AeoLLo'n1a [in geography] a promontory of Africa, upon the 
coalt of guinea, near the mouth of the river Mancu. 
Apo'LLYON [amoMwor, of amo and ο¼˙ Gr. to deſtroy] a de- 
ſtroyer, a ſcripture name for the devil. 
. AroLoGE'TICAL, or APoLOGE'TICK [ apologetique, Fr. apologetico, 
It. and Sp. apologeticus, Lat. & moxoynlm®e, Gr.] pertaining to an 
apology or excuſe, or to any thing that is ſaid or written by way of 
excuſe. | | 
ArpoLOGE'TICALLY [of apolagetical] by way of apology. 
Aro'LockR, or APo'LoGIsST drehe Fr. I apologus, 
Lat. of 4mooyww, Gr.] one who makes an apology, or pleads for 
another man. ä 2 25 
To AroL OR [of amonoyifopas, Gr.] 1. To excuſe, or make a de- 
Fence for a thing done, or for a perſon ; as, it will be more ſeaſona- 
ble to reform than apologize. 2: It has for before the matter of apo- 
logy; as, I'll apologize for _ mdiſcretion. | 
AroLo'cus Fr. apologo, Sp. apologus, Lat. amoxzy©®-, of c 
Gr, to utter] an inſtructive fable, 23 relation intended to re- 
form and amend the manners, by teaching ſome moral truth; as, the 
_ apologues of Æſop. Kr 9 5 
Aro LoOY [apologie, Fr. apologia, It. Sp. and Lat. awmonoyia, of 
amooyew, Gr.] a defence or excuſe. Apology generally hgnifies 
rather excuſe than vindication, and tends rather to extenuate the 


fault than prove innocence. 'This is however ſometimes unregarded 


by writers. Johnſon. It has for before the object of excuſe. 


Apo'Lusis [&ToXvoig, Gr.] the excluſion of any thing, as of the 


birth, the fæces, or the like; a kind of relaxation, by means of which 
the whole is debilitated. h 5 | 
 ArpoMECo'METRY [of aminr®-, length or diſtance, and nere, Gr. 
to meaſure] an art ſhewing — to meaſure things at a diſtance, ot 
to find how far they are off from us. 85 
APoNnEVRo's1S [amowwupwo, Of awe and ve, Gr. a nerve] the 
extremity of a muſcle, which is called a tendon. Bruno. When a cyſt 
riſes near the orifice of the artery, it is formed by the aoneurofis that 
uns over the veſſel, which becomes exceſſively —＋τ Sbarp. 
Aro russ1s — of a wo , Gr. to deny] a rhetorical fi- 
gure, whereby the orator, ſpeaking ironically, ſeems to wave what he 
would plainly infinuate; as, I will not act againſt you with the utmoſt 
rigor. $4 | | 
* ApoPHo'RETA r of amoPepw, Gr. to bear away] preſents 
anciently made at feaſts, to be carried away by the gueſts. ) 
APpoPHLE'GMATIC Medicine, or APOPHLEGMATISMs: [of &moQypua- 
Jg, to purge phlegm] medicines that have the faculty of purging off 
cold phlegmatic humours by the noſe, mouth, &c. 20 
APpo'PHTHEGCM (a 
epophthegma, Lat. awoPIryua, of awo and o, Gr. to pro- 


nounce] a remarkable ſaying, a valuable ſentence ; eſpecially of ſome 


eminent and grave perſon, uttered on ſome ſudden occaſion ; as, many 
apophthegms, or reputed replies of wiſdom, are in Laertius. Browns, 
APOPHTHORA 3 of @woPYugu, Gr. to corrupt] an abor- 
tion, the bringing forth a child putrified in the womb. 43 A 
APOPHYGE' [awoPuyn, — a flight or eſcape. | 
Arornro Iin architecture] th 
to ſpring out of its baſe, and ſhoot upwards, and is as a protuberance 
commonly at the end of a bone; but this apophyge originally was 
really no more than the ring or ferril anciently faſtened at the extre- 
mities of wooden pillars, to keep them from iplitting, and which af- 
terwards was imitated in ſtone work. Sometimes it is. called the ſpring 
of the column. . | | ARA | 
Axoruvo [in anatomy] a protuberance at the end of a bone. 
Apo'PHYS18 '[@woPvorg, of amo, from, and Quvw, Gr. to grow] a 
proceſs or part of a bone growing out beyond its ſurface ; as, the apo- 
phyſi or head of the os tibia, makes the knee. Wiſeman. Alſo, a 
nob in a bone, made by the fibres being lengthened. The latter is 
properly an epiphyſis, or ſomewhat adhering to a bone of which it is 
not properly a part. | 
Aro'rhrsks Mammillares [in anatomy] are the beginnings of the 
olfactory nerves, as far as the os cribroſum, where they divide into 
ſmall fibres which paſs through thoſe bones, and ſpread throughout 
the upper part of the noſe. x | | 
Arorkrsis Mammularis, AropyYs1s Maſtoideus [in anatomy] one 
of the external eminences of the os petroſum. . 
 AyorLE'cTICAL, or APOPLECTLC [ apople@ique, Fr. apopletico, It. 
a rownxlix®-, Gr.] pertaining to or ſubject to the apoplexy ; as, an 
apoplectical perſon, and an apeplectical cade. | 
. A'ropLex, for ApoPLExY.- Dryden, in poetry, for the ſake of 
meaſure, cuts the laſt ſyllable off, which ought not to be imitated ; as, 
Repletions, apoplex, inteſtate death. © + | 2 
_ AroPLEXY [apoplexie, Fr. apopleſſia, It. lexia, Sp. and Lat. 
amomintia, Of a ο W “ lo, to ſtrike or aſtoniſh] a diſeaſe, which is a 
ſudden privation of all the ſenſes, and ſenſible motions of the body, 
thoſe of the heart and lungs being excepted, and is attended with a 


depravation.of the principal faculties of the foul, by reaſon that the 
flages of the brain are ſtopt, and the courſe of. the animal ſpirits 


indered, through the nerves deſtined for thoſe motions. Ty” 
 Avo'reMa;, Apo'RIME, or A'PoRON tom d, Gr. to doubt] 
a problem in the mathematics, which, tho' it is not impoſſible, is 8 

am bit a 2 7 2881901 l ? Al 75 verthel . 


? wi + on "a . 


hthegme, Fr. apotegma, It. apophtegma, Sp. 5 


that part of a column, where it begins 
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ſilence, reticency 


 AHaryy. 


APO 


vertheleſs very difficult, to be reſolved, and has not actually been re- 
ſolved ; ſuch as the ſquaring of the circle, Sc. A 0 | 
ary hi Ca wo, Gr.] an intricate buſineſs, perplexity of mind, 
doubtful Nd 2 | Ds. | | | my 
" Arora [Gr. with rhetoricians] a figure where the orator is at a 
and whatto do; as, ſhall I ſpeak out, or be ſilent? | 
AronlaxE {in old records] to be brought to poverty; alſo to ſhun 
or avoid. RT | | 
Arogrno'e, or AporRnor'a E r &moggew, Gr. 
to flow out or down] ſulphurious efluvia's or exhalations, which are 
ſent forth from the earth and ſubterraneous bodies; as, this he endea- 
yours to make out by atomical apparrhaa's, which paſs from the cruen- 
tate weapon to the wound. Glanville, 
E 2 phyficians] a ſtreaming out of vapours thro" the 
es of the 0 on. d Tg 6-4] ch 
er with aſtrologers] a term uſed of the moon, when 
ſhe ſeparates from one planet and applies to another. 
ArostorE'sis [a ðði) , of & M], Gr. to hold one's peace] 
Apos10PEs1s [With rhetoricians] a figure when the orator, as in a 
paſſion, or from any emotion, leaves out ſome word or part of a ſen- 
tence, or breaks off in a diſcourſe, but nevertheleſs ſo that it may be 
underſtood What he meant; as, I might. ſay much more, but modeſty 


forbids. 


ArosPHACE'L1S [of azo and opaziats, Gr.] a mortification.., - | 
Aro'sTACY [apo/tafie, Fr. apaſtaſia, It. apoſlacia, Sp. apaſtaſia, Lat. 
amraciu, of aQirnus, to depart, or an, Gr.] a revolting or falling 
away from what a man has profeſſed; it is generally applied to the true 
religion; ſometimes with from; as, an apoſtacy from the faith, or fromGod, 

Arosa zun [4TWW7@I (6%, Gr.] part of a thing drawn or pulled 


off. | 


ArosrAasMA [with ſurgeons] the drawing off one part from another, 
which naturally ſtuck to it; as when the ſkin is ſeparated from a mem- 
brane; a membrane from a muſcle ; one muſcle from another, Sc. 

Arosra'RE Leges, or AposTATA RE Leges [old Latin records] wil- 
fully to tranſgreſs or break the laws. Lat. | 3 
PO'STASIS [ H . a of & pννν, Gr. to revolt or fly off] an ab- 
ſceſs; alſo ſome fractures of the bones where the parts break off. 


ArosrArA Capiendo, a writ which in ancient times lay againſt one, 


who having entered into and made a profeſſion of ſome religious order, 
broke out again, and rambled about contrary to the rules of that or- 
der. 7 


Aro'sraTE [apoſtat, Fr. apoſtata, It. Sp. and Lat. &cegalus, of 


_ emorellw, Gr. to depart from] a revolter from his profeſſion, generally 


applied to one that has forſaken his religion. It Jas from before the 
perſon or thing forſaken ; as, he is an apofate from God and goodneſs. 

AposTA'TICAL [of apoſtata, Lat. of dworalns, Gr.] of or pertain- 
ing to an apoſtate. _ | 


To ArosTATIZE [apeſiafier, Fr. apoftatar, SP: of Swotalw;Gr.] 


to deſert or abandon one's profeſſion * commonly uſed of forſaking 


the true religion. It has from before rſon or thing forſaken, 
ArosrEMA“TIOR [fro 1 e formation of an abſceſs, 
apoſteme, or purulent fl ulcer. Impoſtumation is ſommtimes uſed, 
but it is an improper word. Many ways nature hath provided for 
preventing or curing fevers, as vomitings, apoſtemations, &c. Grew, 
 _ ArosTE MA, ArQsTE ME, or APoSTU'ME [of awornpa, of app 
Gr. to depart] a preternatural tumour or ſwelling, cauſed by a cor- 
rupt matter collected together in any part of the body, commonly cal- 
led an impoſthume; but neither this nor apoſtume is proper. Ulcers 
of the lungs and apoſemes of the brain. Brown. | 
To ArosrEUATE, or APOSTUME, to turn to an apoſtemation. 
. | 8 | 
_ ArosTE'Ma Hepatis, an apoſteme in the liver, proceeding from a 
fall or bruiſe, or ow Fan being too frat laced. oy 


Aro'sTLE [afotre, Fr. appoſtolo, It. apsftel, Sp. apoftolus, Lat. apo: 


_ ftel, Du. and Ger. & wege, of & , Gr. to ſend on an errand 


a perſon ſent as a meſſenger or ambaſſador. It is particularly applie 
to thoſe e of Jeſus Chriſt whom he eſpecially commiſſioned to 
preach the goſpel, and propagate it in ſeveral parts of the earth; as, the 
twelve apoſtles. | | 

Avo'sTLESHIP, or Apo'sToLaTE [apoſtalat, Fr. appoſftalato, It. 
2 Sp. of apoſtolatus, Lat.] the office, dignity, or . — of an 
apoſtle. | 


AposTo'LICAL, or APosTo'LIC [of apoftoligue, Fr, appoſolico, It. 
gpeſtolico, Sp. of &meranxE-, Gr.] belonging to the way taught 
by them; as, apoſtolica/ practices and apsy/tolic tradition; and hence by a 
catachreſis, what has primitive antiquity ; in which laſt ſenſe ſome un- 
3 that title which is given to the moſt ancient of all the three 
creeds. | 

ert [of psfolical] after the manner of an apoſtle. 
 APOSTO'LICALNESS, the quality of being of apoſtolical int- 
ment and authority. 8 YO TA --i 

Aros roro“ au Unpuentum [with phyſicians] an ointment fo na- 


med, becauſe it conſilts of twelve drugs, according to the number of 
the apoſtles, | . 


Axo'srxRorRHE Fr. apo/trafo, It. apoftrofe, SP. ap? e and apo- 
Aropbus, Lat. a wog gn, a turning away, of 98 oo turn —.— 
from] a figure in rhetoric, whereby the orator in an extraordinary com- 
motion turns his diſcourſe from the audience, and directs it to ſome 
other perſon or thing. This is many times done abruptly. In this 
things animate or inanimate may be addreſſed unto, as if ſenkble; per- 
_ abſent as well as preſent may be appealed to, as if they were pre- 
ArosrropuR [with grammarians] an AS or mark that ſhews 
Hens ere cut * and is 2 thus () and ſet at the head 
| r; as ev'n for even; as, they abbreviate words wi 
4 and lop polyſyllables. e ace p 
12 APOSTROPUR a 978 to put an a e over it. 
i PO STROPHIZE [from 30, to to by: l 
A ſtrophe, A word uſed by Pope. Is is & pee fd 8 
omer's apeffrophizing Eumzus, and ſpeaking of him in the ſecond 
perſon, which is generally applied only to men of account. 
„ Aro'srunk. See APO'STEMA ; as, an apyſtume in the meſentery. 


* 


A P P 


* 


" Avo'syrMaA [&/woovgua, of a w, Gr, to draw, pull; or tak 


of} that which is drawn, ſhaved or pared off. | 

POSYRMA [with ſurgeons} a ſhaving of the fin or of a bone. 
POPA'CTIT A, or APOTA'CT1CI [of 4adacau or dailatly, Gr. to 

renounce]. a ſet, who antiently affected to follow the evangelic 


cHounſels of poverty, and the examples of the apoſtles and primitive 


chriſtians, by renouncing all their effects and poſſeſſions. ** 
| Apo'TELESM cette na, Lat. of ] ?- N, of «m7» and v. N,; 
Gr. to finiſh] a declaration of the ſignification of the ſtars in a nati- 
vity; a calculation of a nativity. | 
: APOTELBSMA'TICS ns; Lat. of g@o5r:Mopalixe, of - 
emolik:w, Gr. to perfect] mathematicians who calculate nativitics by 
the ſtars, and hold all things ſubje& to the power of the plancts, 
Apo'THECARY (of apothicaire, Fr. Boticario, Sp. aud Port. aþc5 
theca, Lat. of a, a repoſitory, of 4 dn, Gr. to lay up] one 
who praiſes pharmany, or that part of pbyſie which confzſts in the 
preparation and compolition of medicines. which are for ſale at his 
ſhop: Such is the primary and original import of this term ; .but, 5 
the ſenſe of words frequently changes with time, it now fignifies alio 
a lower kind of practitioner in the art of healing; and whoſe advice is 
taken, in caſes ſuppoſed to be of a lighter claſs; or in the moſt 
threatening, where a regular phyſician can't ſo conveniently be had. 
\ \Apo'THECARIES,: having ſeparated themſelves from the ancient ſo- 
2 of grocers, grew ſo much in favour with king James I. that he 
uſed to call them his company, and gave them a charter or incorpora- 
tion, in the fifteenth year of his reign; Their arms are argent. Apollo 
arm'd with a bow and arrow, ſurmounted a Python; Their ſüpporters 


two unicorns, and the creſt a rhinoceros ſurmounting a torce and hel- 


met. The motto Opifer per orbem dicor. | | AR 

4 Aro rnzers, the medicines; Sc. which furniſh an apothecary's 
op. | | | 

ArolrugOM, improperly for AporhTuzeu; which ſee. 


, 


_ Aprortrt'0815, [@wo9ucorc, of he and Jig, a god or divine perſo- 


nage, whether ſupreme or ſubordinate] the a& of rite, among the hea- 
thens, of deifying or adding one to the number of the gods, or a con- 
ſecration of emperors, the manner of their performing which was as 
follows: When the body of an emperor had been buried according to 
the cuſtom, his efligies of wax was placed at the. entry of the palace, 
pon a large bed of ivory, fumptuouſly adorned, and the phyſicians 
viſited it for ſeven days, treating it, as if it had been alive in a fit of 
ſickneſs. In the mean while all the ſenate and nobility of Rome were 
reſent in mourning habits. After the expiration of theſe ſeven days, 
* was held for dead, and then they removed him to a public place, 
where the magiſtrates quitted their offices. | 
There the new emperor aſcended upon a high pulpit called %a. 


| becauſe it was adorned with the ſterns of ſhips, taken from the enemies 


in 22 and thence he made a ſuneral oration in praiſe of the de- 
ceaſed. | th b ; 3055 ET 
When this was ended, they carried the image of the deceaſed em- 
peror out of the city to the field of Mars, where there was erected a 
ſtately pile of aromatic wood to burn it; the Roman gentry having rid 
round the pile ſeveral times in order, the new emperor with a torch {et 
fire to the pile of wood: and then an eagle was let fly from the top of 
it, which was imagined to carry the ſoul of this new god into heaven: 
When an empreſs was thus burnt, they let fly an eaglet inſtead of an 


eagle. 8 TY 
Allots the prince of his celeſtial line, 
* An apotheofis and rites divine. _ Garth: 
Aporkkosts, of an emperor, was hieroglyphically repreſented on a 


medal, by an eagle aſcending up to heaven out of the flame of their 


funeral pale. | F | 
Apo'THEs1s [of &mo and 7499p, Gr. to place] the reduction of a 
diſlocated bone. a be gs 


Apo'Tows IA. of & ge, Gr. to cut off] act of cutting away. 

AroToMs [in mathematics] is the remainder or difference of two 
incommenſurable quantities. | i 

Aporome [in muſic] the difference between the greater and leſſer 
ſemitones, or the part ofa whole tone which remains, when a greater 
ſemitone is taken from it. | | 

Aroz EM {awotiua, of d et, Gr. to boil] a phyſical decoction, 
a diet-drink, or an infuſion made by boiling of roots, herbs, woods, 


| barks, flowers, ſeeds, &c: 


To Arya'r, or Appa'LE {of * Fr. to make pale. ] To affrighht 
or terrify. Appal wasthe old word; as, | 3 8 
| Her great words did afpal  _- 
My rep courage, and my heart oppreſs, 
Ihat yet I quake and tremble over all. Spenſer. 
But now appale is the word commonly uſed; tho Pope has it, | 
Deaoes neither rage inflame nor fear afp. Pope. : 
AyyPAa'LEMENT from appale] conſternation, aſtoniſhment, ſudden im- 


preſſion of fear; as, the furious flaughter of them was a great diſcou- 


ragement and appa/ement to the reſt. Bacon. 
Abr NACE. See APPENNAGE. 8 | 
ArrakA' Tus [of ad, to, and pare, to provide] a formal preparation 
for ſome action, iolemn or public; as, the apparatus of a coronation, 
the apparatus for a war. | 
Arrakarus alſo ſignifies the tools of a trade, the utenſils of a 
kitchen, Se. 5 | 
ArrakàAr us alſo is uſed to ſignify the utenſils pertaining to a ma- 


chine, as, the apparatus of 2 microſcope, air-pump, oc. 


Arraxarus (with ſurgeons] the bandages, medicamepts and dreſ- 


of a part. | 
RI. Major and Minor [ with lithotomiſts] the greater and 
leſſer preparation, two different methods of cutting for the ſtone, Lat. 
High ; [with lithotomiſts} is performed by making an 
inciſion above the groin along the linca alba into the bladder; and 
through that they extract the ſtone. 3 - 
The Small ar Low ArParaTUs; is performed by thruſting the two 
fore-fingers up the fundament till they touch or megane the ſtone, 
and with them drive it to the neck of the bladder, extract it from 
thence, thro) an inciſion in the permæum. 2 g 
Avea'zzL, without any plural [of * Fr.] 1. Clothing, rat- 
ment, habit; as, women in mens apparel. 2. E decoration; as, 
Our late burnt London in appare/ new, 
Shook off her aſhes to have heated you. Waller. 
Arran 


Fl 


fails, rigging, &c. . 
ICIS dest, fit, or 7 with 
ſuch robes were the king's daughters, 
2. To decorate, to trim out 
with clothes; as, ſhe did appape! her apparel, and with the preciouſ- 


Ayrvantt. of a Ship, the tackle, 
To ArraxEL [afpparciller, Fr.] 
apparel, to clothe z as, with 


that were virgins, apparelled. Samuel. 


neſs of her body made it moſt ſumptuous. Sidney. 3. To ſet off any 
thing with arora] decorations, figuratively, the body being decked 
with clothes. You may have trees apparelled with flowers, by boring 
holes in them, and putting into them earth, and ſetting ſeeds of vio- 
lets. Bacon. | | | 
Ara RENT [ Fr. apparente, It. aparente, Sp. afparens, Lat.] 1. 
Plain, manifeſt, evident; as, the main principles of reaſon are in them- 
ſelves apparent. 2. Viſible, oppoſed to ſecret; as, what ſeeret ima- 
inations we entertained is known to God: this is apparent that we 
| Ano not behaved, as if we preſerved a grateful remembrance of his 
mercies. Atterbury. 3. Openly diſcoverable, that which may be 
known. | 
As well the fear of harm as harm apparent, 
Ovught to be prevented. Shakeſpeare. by 
4. Certain, not preſumptive. 5. Being in appearance, ſeeming, op- 
| poſed to real. x | 
APPARENT 
diction. Apparent is uſed ellyptically for heir apparent. 
ſword — as apparent to the crown. Shakeſpeare. 
AepaRENT Conjun#ion [in aſtronomy] is when 
poſed to be drawn thro! the centres of two planets, does not paſs thro 
the centre of the earth, but thro' the ſpectator's eye. 8 
AprARENT Declination. See DECLINA'TION, 
Arrak EN Horizon [in aſtronomy] is that great circle, which li- 
mits our fight ; or that place where the heavens and earth ſeem to us 


Heir, is one whoſe title is clear beyond diſpute or contra- 
Draw thy 


the right line ſup- 


* 


to meet. 


Avrparent Place of an Oljes [ih optics] is that which appears, 
When ſeen thro? one or more glaſſes, and differs from the real place, 
being occaſioned by the various refractions of the rays. 


APPARENT Place of a Planet or Star [with aſtronomers] is the vi- 


ſible place of it, or that point of the heaven in which it ſeems to be, by 
the right line which proceeds from the eye to it. | 
APPARENT Colours aps". to the old natural philoſophy] thoſe 
colours that are often ſeen in clouds, before the riſing or after the ſet- 
ting of the ſun; or thoſe in the rainbow, &c. But theſe they will not 


allow to be true colours, becauſe they are not permanent or laſting. 


' Theſe are called alfo emphatical colours. | 
ArPa'RENTLY [of apparent] viſibly, evidently; as, vice apparently 
tends to diſeaſe. 5 | | 0 
APPa'RENTNEss [of apparent] plainneſs to be ſeen. Ds 
 Appar1'TiION [Fr. apparizione, It. apparitio, Lat. of appareo, to 
appear] 1. An appearance of any thing, its viſibility z as, | 
When fi denly ſtood at my head a dream, 
Whoſe inward apparition gently mov'd 
: My fancy. ; Milton. 
2. The thing appearing ; as 
A thouſand bluſhing apparitions 
Start into her face. Shakeſpeare. | 
3. A ſpirit, a ghoſt, or ſpectre ; as goblins, ſpectres and apparitions 
fright children. 4. Being only in appearance, not real ; as, 
Nor can I yet diſtinguiſh, | 
Which is an apparition, this or that. Denham. 
AePaR1'T1ON [with aſtronomers] is the viſibility of a ſtar or other 
luminary which before was hid; oppoſed to occultation; as, the 
month of apparition is the ſpace wherein the moon appeareth. Brown. 
AyPA'RITORS, or APPAa'RATORS [| afparitor, of appareo, Lat. to give 
attendance] 1. Such perſons as are at hand to execute the proper orders 
of the magiſtrate or judge of any court of judicature. 2. The loweſt 
claſs of officers in the ſpiritual court, meſſengers who cite perſons to 


appear; as, they ſwallowed all the Roman hierarchy from the pope to 


the apparitor. Ayliffe. | 
ArrakTrox [in the univerſity] a fort of beadle, who carries the 
mace before the maſters, faculties, &c. 
APPAR'LEMENT [in common law] likelihood, likeneſs or reſem- 
blance ; as, apparlement of war. | 
ArPaRURa [in old records] furniture and implements. Lat. 
APPARURA Carruccarum | in old law] plough-tackle, all manner of 
implements belonging to plough. | | | 
To Arra'y 3 of appayer, Fr.] to ſatisfy; as, well appaid, 
contented, ſatisfied, pleaſed ; ill appaid, the contrary. So only can 
high juſtice reſt appaid. Milton's Paradiſe Left, Book 12. 1. 401. 
To AeyPEa'cn, the ſame as to impeach. 
crime, to enter an information againſt one in any court ; as, he di 
2mongſt many others, appeach Sir William Stanley. Bacon. 2. To 


ſtain with accuſation or reproach, to cenſure; as, the foul reproach 


which them appeached. Spenſer, 

Nor can'ſt, nor durſt thou, traitor, on the pain, 

| Appeach mine honour, nor thine own maintain. Dryden, 
APPEA'CHMENT job afppeach] an impeachment or accuſation againſt 
any one; as, the duke's anſwers to his appeachment, in number thir- 
teen, I find civilly couched. Wotton. 
A'pPEAL [of . ef. Lat. whence appel, Fr.] 1. The removin 

a cauſe from an inferior judge or court to a ſuperior, in order to recti 
ſomething amiſs in a ſentence paſſed by an inferior judge. This has to 
and from. There are diſtributers of juſtice from whom there lies appeal to 
the prince. Addiſon. 2. In the common law it is an accuſation or decla- 
ration of the crime of any perſon ; particularly and more commonly 
uſed for the private accuſation of a murderer by a perſon who is in- 
tereſted in the party murdered, and of any felon by one of his accom- 
plices in the fact; as, ** 

Haſt thou brought hither Hereford 

Here to make good the boiſterous late appeal 

Againſt the duke of Norfolk ? Shakeſpeare. 
3. A ſummons to anſwer an accuſation ; as, 

Nor ſhall the ſacred character of king, 

Be urg'd to ſhield me from thy bold appeal. Dryden. 
4. A call upon one as a witneß, with 7; as, lifting up the hands is 
an appeal to the deity. | 


Locle. 


firſt ſtrikes the ſenſe or the imagination; outſide ſhow ; as, under a fair 


the world, when this generation is no more. Adaiſon. 6. An apparition, 


| ſhe that brings an appeal againſt another, from a lower to a higher 
1. To accuſe one of A | 


Jide ArypE'aL and APPELLANT. 


APP 
AyyeaL by Bill [in law] is where a man of himſelf gives up his 
accuſation in 4 offering to undergo the burden of appealing the 
perſon therein name. _- IP 
ArrRAL by Writ (in law] is when a writ is purchaſed out of chan. 
chery by one to another, to the intent he appeal a third yore of ſome 
felony committed by him, finding pledges that he ſhall do it. 5 55 
APPEAL of Maybem [a law term] the accuſing of one who hath 
maimed another. 33 a ; | 
ArrrAL of wrong Impriſonment, an action of wrong or falſe impri. 
fonment. "2 8 
To APPEAL Jayne Fr. apelar, Sp. appello, Lat.] to make an 
appeal, to transfer one's cauſe, in general, from one perſon to another, 
It has 70 and from; as, from the wor | therefore they appeal to 
themſelves. Hooker. 2. To bring a cauſe from an inferior court to a 
ſuperior one. It has 70 and from; as, where there is no ſuperior on 
earth to appeal to for relief. Locke. 3. To call another as witneſs; 
with to; as, whether the foul always thinks, I appeal to mankind, 
4. To charge with a crime; to accuſe; with /. John ſn. 
As, you come t'appeal each other of high treaſon. Shakeſpeare, 
Ar EALANT, or APPEA'LER, he that appeals. Vide AprE'LLAxr. 
As, lords app:alant: your differences ſhall all reſt. Shakeſpeare. | 
To ArrEAR [apparire, It. aparacer, Sp. of apparer, Lat.] 1. To 
be in fight, to be viſible ; as, the leproſy appeareth in the ſkin, Leviti- 
cus, 2, To be ſeen as a ghoſt or ſpirit; as, I appeared unto thee tg 
make thee a miniſter. Addi. 3. To ſtand in the preſence of another, 
nerally a ſuperior ; as, when ſhall I come and appear before God! 
P/alms. 4. To become the object of notice, to be obſerved ; as, let 
thy work appear unto thy ſervants. P/alms. + To come before a 
court of juſtice; as, this morning ſee you do appear before em. 
Shakeſpeare. 6. To be evident, to be plain from proof, and beyond 
contradiction; as, this appears from ancient records, or from what fol. 
lows... To look, to ſeem, oppoſed to reality; as, his firſt care bein 
to appeal unto his people ſuch as he would have them be, and to be 
ſuch as he appeared. Sidney. | 
ArPEA'RANCE [afparence, Fr. affparenza, It. apparenza, Sp. affa- 
rentia, Lat.] 1. The act of becoming viſible; as, the ſudden appearance 
of the rebels. 2. The thing viſible ; as, the appearances in the ſky. 3. 
Semblance, ſeemingneſs,  - gon to reality ; as, the ſubſtance, not the 
appearance of virtue. 4. The exterior ſurface of a thing ; or that which 


and beautiful appearance, there ſhould ever be the real ſubſtance of gocd. 
Rogers. 5. Exhibition, or entry into any ſtate or company ; as, juſtice 
will be done us hereafter by thoſe who ſhall make their appearance in 


viſibility of a ſpectre; as, the appearance of ſpirits. 
ſtance of a caſe; as, | 
Appearances were all ſo ftrong, | | 
The world muſt think him in the wrong. Swift, 
8. Mein, look, preſence. Wiſdom enters the laſt, and ſo captivates with 
her appearance, that he gives himſelf up to her. Addiſon. g. Probabi- 
lity or likelihood ; as, that ſtory hath no appearance to be true. 

To ſave APPEARANCES, is ſeemingly to diſcharge one's duty, or to 
acquit himſelf of the formalities or externals of it, ſo as to ſave his 
character, and avoid giving offence or ſcandal. 995 ö 

APPEARANCE [in perſpective] is the repreſentation of a figure, 
body, or the like object, upon the perſpective plane. OM, 

APPEARANCE [in law] is the exhibition of the perſon to anſwer to 
a cauſe or action, enter'd againſt him in ſome court of judicature; as, 
1 will not my appearance make in any of their courts. Shakeſpeare. 

APPPEARANCES [with aſtronomers] are more uſually called phœno- 
mema, and theſe are the qualities of any thing viſible ; as, experimental 
knowledge ſhows ſuch appearances. 

APPEARER [of appear] he that appears; as, that owls and ravens are 
the ominous appearers, was an augurial conception. Brown. | 

APPEA SABLE [of appeaſe] that may be paciſied. 

APPEA'SABLENESS, capableneſs of being pacified. 

To ArPEasE [of appaiſer, Fr.] 1. To put into a quiet or peaceable 
ſtate; as, the civil wars were appeaſed, and peace ſetled. Davies. 2. To 
pacify, to allay or aflwage wrath. 3. To reconcile; as, to appeaſe 
th' incenſed deity, in Milton. 

APPEA'SED, part. pret. pacified, Qc. ö 

ArprA“sZuzNr, pacification, a ſtate of peace; as, they partly by 
authority, partly by entreaty, were reduced to ſome good appeaſe- 
ments. Sir Fohn Hayward. . | 

APPELLANT [appellans, of afpello, Lat. to call, in law] be or 
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court; as, come I appellant to this princely preſence. Shake/peare. 


Called alſo Appellour and Approver. See APPEALANT. 2, He that 
challenges another to anſwer in the liſts ; as 25 . 
Anſwer thy appellant, 


Who now defies thee thrice to ſingle fight. Milton. | 
 AyPE'LLATE [appellatus, Lat. in the civil law] the party appe/late 
is the perſon againſt whom an appeal is lodged. 

APPELL&'TIoN [Fr. appellaxione, It. apelacion, Sp. of appellatio, 
ww a eee name; a term by which any thing is called; as 
good and evil commonly operate upon the mind of man by reſpective 
names and appellations by which they are notified. South. ö 

 AePg'LLATIVE, or Noun AePE'LLATIve [appellatif, Fr. appella- 
tivo, It. apelativo, Sp. of appellativus, Lat. with grammarians and 
logicians] a common name, or a name which is applicable to all things 
of that kind, in oppoſition to a proper name, which belongs only to 
an individual, | 

APPELLA'TIVELY 

an appellative name. 


La” [appellatorius, Lat. in law] that which contains 


[from appellative, ] according to the manner of 


APPELLA TORY 
an appeal; as, an appellatory libel. 

APPELLE'E, one who is appealed againſt or accuſed. | 

APPELLOUR, Or APPELLANT 5 old law] one who having con- 
feſſed a crime, appeals, i. e. accuſes others who were his accomplices. 


AyE'LLOUR, alſo ſignifies a challenger. | 
To Arpe'nd [appendre, Fr. appendo, Lat.] to hang any thing upon 
another; as, the inſcription was appended to the column. Na. 
2. 


APP 


2. To put to another thin as an appendage or acceſſory, not a prin- 


; ; as, that codicil was appended to his laſt will. { 
1 As ace [of appendo, Lat.] 1. Any thing which is added to 
another, without ing eſſential thereto, and only conſidered as an ac- 


ceſſory or leſs principal part thereof; as, modeſty is the appendage of 


jety, and is to chaſtity, Ec. as the fringes are to a garment. Taylor. 
ee [appendens; Lat.] 1. Hanging to ſome other thing; 


as, that filk bag was appendant to his hair. 2. Annexed to, conco- 


tant: as. deſpiſe the world and all its appendant vanities. 
n Tin law] as by ekvipton depending on or belong- 
ing to another that is principal; as acceſſorium principali, with civi- 
lians, and adjunfum ſubjeo, with logicians ; as an hoſpital may be 
appendant to a manor, A HO 1 

Arrx o AN r, ſub. that which is an adventitious part of another 
thing, an acceſſory ; as, a word, a look, a tread, wil ſtrike, as they 
are appendants to external ſymmetry, or indications of the beauty of 
the mind. Grew. | = 

*ApPEg'NDENT Remedies [in medicine] are ſuch as are outwardly ap- 
plied by hanging about the neck. | 
" To Arpe'npicaTE [of appendo, Lat.] to add or append to ſome 


other thing; as, in a palace there is the caſe, or fabric of the ſtruc- 


ture, and there are certain additaments, as various furniture, and cu- 
rious motions of divers things appendicated to it. Sir Matthew Hale: 
But this word does not ſeem analogical. | | 
 Aeegnpica'TiON [of appendicate] the thing appended or annexed; 
as, there are conſiderable parts and integrals and appendications to this 
nundus aſpectabilis, impoſſible to be eternal. Hale. Vide preceding 
word. | | | 

ApPENDITCULA, a little appendix. Lat. i. 

ArPENDI CLA Vermiformis [in anatomy] the inteſtinum cœcum, or 
blind gut, ſo called on account of its figure and ſituation; becauſe in 


AeyenDrI'Tia [in ancient deeds] the appendages or appurtenances 
of an eſtate. 5 | | 

Aeyenvix, [Lat. appendices, plur.] 1. A thing acceſſory to or depen- 
dent on another; as, the cherubims were only appendices to another 
thing. Sti/ling fleet. 2. Something concomitant ; both ſenſes have 70 
before the thing to which an appendix is made. It is principally uſed 
in matters of literature for an additional diſcourſe placed at the end of 
à book or treatiſe, either to explain ſome things, or to draw concluſions 


_ therefrom. | 


 Aeeegnpix [with anatomiſts] a part which is in ſome meaſure de- 

tached from another part to which it adheres, 22 
Arr“ENACE, or APP'anNnaGE fapanage, Fr. apanagium, proba- 

bly, ſays Johnſon, of panis, bread; vide Apanace ; which ſeems 


y 


more proper, as being the analogous word to the derivation} the for- 
tune, or portion which a ſovereign prince gives to his younger ſon or 


children. The younger ſons of England have no certain -ppennages, 
but only what the king is pleaſed to beſtow upon them; but in France 
the king's younger ſons have (by virtue of the law of appannage) 


duchies, counties, or baronies granted to them and their heirs, the 


reverſion reſerved to the crown, and all matters of regality, as coin- 
age, levying taxes, c. as the earldom of Cheſter was a kind of ap- 
pannage to Wales, and uſed to go to the king's ſon. Bacon. 
Ayee'nsa, [from appendo, Lat.] things hanged up or weighed 
Ayyensa [with phyſicians] the ſame as periapta, things hanged 
about the neck of diſeaſed perſons, to cure ſome diſtempers. 
. AprENsv'xA [old records) the payment of money at the ſcale or 
by weight, | 
"To PPERTA'IN [appartenir, Fr. appartenere, It. pertenecer, Sp. 
of ad and pertineo, Lat.] 1. To have a dependence upon, to belong 
to, as of proper right; as, this doctrine appertains to Mahomed. 2. 
As by nature” or appointment ; as, if the ſoul of man did ſerve only 
to gie him being in this life, then things appertaining to this life would 
content him. Hooker. Both ſenſes have 70. | 
APPERTA'INMENT [of appertain] that which belongs to any digni- 


ty; a word uſed by Shapeſpeare ; as, 


We lay by 
Our appertainments, viſiting of him. | 
APPE'RTENA'NCE, APPERTENANCY, APPERTERNANCES, or Ap- 

PURTENANCIES [ appartenance, Fr. appartenenxa, It. pertinencia, Sp. 
of ad and pertinentia, Lat.] things both corporeal, 7. e. belonging to 
another thing as their principal, as court-yards, drains, c. to an 
houſe; and incorporeal, as liberties and ſervices of tenants ; as, the 
doubtful appertenances of arts. Brown. | 

APPE'RTINENT, adj. [of ad, to, and pertinens, Lat. belonging] re- 
lating to. It is ſubſtantively uſed by Shakeſpeare ; as, all appertinents 
belonging to his honour. 

ArrETINCR, or AppeTENCY | affetentia, of appeto, Lat.] earneſt 
defire, great inclination ; it is generally applied to ſenſual defires ; as, 
m Milton, the taſte of luſtful appetence. 

AePETIBI'LITY [of appetible] quality of being deſirable ; as, the 
appetibility of the object. Bramball. 
APPE'TIBLE Lappetibilis, Lat.] that which may be defired, or may 
DIY appetite; as, a power to {light the molt apperible objects. Bram- 
all, 


ApeE"riBLENESS [of appetible] worthineſs to be deſired. 
A*peTrITE fappetit, Fr. appetito, It. apetito, Sp. appetitus, of ap- 
peto, Lat. to deſire ſtrongly] 1. The affection of the mind, by which we 
are incited to any thing that is good, the natural appetence we have 
to ſeek ſenſible pleaſure 3 as, the object of apperite, is whatſoever ſen- 
lible good may be wiſhed for; the object of will is that good which 
reaſon does lead us to ſeek. Hooker, 2. Inordinate defire, ſenſual 
luſt; as, beſtial appetite in change of luſt. Shakeſpeare. 3. Eager 
onging, earneſt appetence of any thing; as, Hopton had an extra- 
ordinary appetite to engage Waller. Clarendon. 4. The defire of nou- 
riſhment, or a ſtomach to victuals and drink; as, one cauſe of appe- 
bite is a contraction of the ftomach. 5. It ſometimes has of betore 
object; as, he needed ſome reſtraint to his immoderate ar petite 
of power. Clarenden. 6. Sometimes to; as, we have generally ſuch 


on appetite to praiſe, that we greedily ſuck it in. Government of the 
Tongue, 


A 

Arrzrirꝝ [by philoſophers] is defined a defire of enjoying foind} 
thing wanted, or a complacency in the enjoyment of a thing preſertt | 
it is diſtinguiſhed into voluntary and natural. | 

Voluntary ApperiIT# [with ſchoolmen] is the will itſelf acting un: 
der a competent knowledge or information of the matter in hand, 23 
the defire of happineſs. | 

Natural AppeTiTe [with ſchoolmen] a ſort of inflinft, whereby 
we are mechanically puſhed on to conſult out own preſervatidn. 

A good Ar PETITE needs no ſauce. Fr. A bon appetit il ne faut point 
de ſauce. The Lat. ſay ; Optimum cibi condimentum famts. The Ger; 
Hunger itt de der beſte loch. (Hunger is the beſt ſauce or cook.) The 
meaning is, that a 7 * appetite makes our food go down more ſa- 
vourily than the beſt ſauces without it, and where the former is, the 
latter ought to be avoided, as very deſtructive to our conſtitution. 

AETT'TIOV [appetitio, of appeto, Lat.] an earneſt deſire, or eager 
2 after; as, the actual appelibion or faſtening our affect ions on 

im. Hammond. | | | 

Avpe*TiTtys [appeliti vo, It.] of of belonging to the appetite, 
having the power or quality of defiring ; as, the will is not a bare ap: 
38 power, as that of the ſenſual appetitę, but a rational appetite. 

ate, | 5 

AyyET1'Tus Caninus [with phyſicians} an inordinate, extravagant 
hunger to the degree of a diſeaſe, ſo that perſons devour every thing 
like dogs. | Mn: | 
| To ArppLav'p [applaudir, Fr. aplaudir, Sp. of afplaude, of at, 
to, and plaudo, to clap, Lat.] 1. To commend highly, as it were, with 
elapping of hands; to approve well of any thing done. 2. To 

raiſe in general; as, worlds app/aud that muſt not yet be found: 
ope. | 
APPLAv“DER [of applaud] he that applauds; as, ul noiſe of a 


multitude of applauders, Granville, 
ſome creatures it hangs down like a worm, and is not filled with 


ordure as the others are. * 


APPLAU'SE, [applauſo, It. aplauſo, Sp. of applauſus, Lat.] a clap- 


ping of hands as a ſign of joy or congratulation ; publick praiſe, 


great commendation loudly expreſſed ; as, kings fight for kingdoms, 
madmen for applauſe. Dryden, : | | 
ATE [appel, O. and L. Ger. apfel, H. Ger. ayla, Su. zppel, 
Sax.] botaniſts give the name of apple not only to the fruit of the ap- 
ple tree, but alſo to all ſorts of fruit, as well of herbs as trees, that 
are round ; as, a pine apple, Sc. 1 0 
An APPLE, an egg, and a nut, 

| You may eat after a flint. | 

IL. Poma, ova atque nuces. fi det tibi ſordida, guftes. | 
Becauſe the firſt is pared, and the two latter are taken out of their ſhel's 
before they are eaten. : 7 | | 

The APPLE, pupil, or ball of the eye: He kept them as the af ple 
of his eye. Deuteronomy.  _ | SELL 

A*'ppLE of love [with botaniſts] an herb, a kind of nigh'ſhade; of 
this there are three ſorts; the moſt common having long trailing 
branches, with rofigh leaves and yellow joints, ſucceeded by afp/es, as 
they are called, at the joints, not round, but bunched, of a pale 
orange ſhining pulp, and feeds within. Mortimer. | 

APPLEGRAPT, a graft or twig of an apple tree, grafted on ſome 
other ſtock ; we have ſeen three and twenty app/rgrafts upon the ſame 
old plant. Boyle. 


A'PPLETART, A tart made of apples ; up and down carved like an 


 appletart: Shakeſpeare. 


APPLE-TREE, the fruit of this tree is for the moſt part hollow 
about the footſtalk, the cells ineloſing the ſeed are ſeparated by car- 
tilaginous partitions, the juice is ſouriſh, the tree large and ſpreading, 
the flowers of five leaves expand like a roſe : the fruit for the deſſert 
are the white juneting, margaret apple, ſummer pearmain, ſummer 
2 embroidered apple, golden reinette, ſummer whitte colville, 


ſummer red colville, ſilver pippin, aromatic pippin, grey reinette, la 


haute bonte, royal ruſſeting, Wheeler's ruſſet, Sharp's ruſſet, ſpice 
apple, golden pippin, nonpareil and capi: thoſe for the kitchen, are, 
codling, ſummer marigold, ſummer red pearmain, Holland pippin, 
Kentith pippin, the hanging body, Loan's pearmain, French reinette, 
French pippin, royal ruſſet, monſtrous reinette, winter pearmain, 
pomme violette, Spencer's pippin, ſtone pippin, oakeypin: and thoſe 
uſed for cyder, are, Devonſhire royal wildings, redftre:ked apple, 
the whitſour, Herefordſhire underlecy, johnapple, &c. Miller. 
A'PPLEWOMAN, a woman Who ſells apples; as, two af leauomen 
ſcolding. | | 
AyPLeBy, the chief town of the county of Weſtmoreland, ſituated 
on the river Eden: it has a market on Saturday, and ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament. ES Ag: 


AprraBLE, or A'pPLICaBLE [of a or applicable, Fr. afplica- 


bile, It. aplicable, Sp. of applicabilis, Lat.] that may be applied, that 
properly has relation to, any thing conformable ; for appliable we 
now generally uſe applicable ; as, the varieties of the matter where- 


| unto principals are app/iable. Hooker. What he ſays of the portrait of 


any perſon is app/icable to poetry. Dryden. £ 
| A inch To üs act of applying, the thing applied; as, 
| Diſeaſes deſperate grown, 
By deſperate appliance are relieved. Shakeſpeare. | 

AypLicari'lity [of applicable] the quality of being fit to be ap- 
plied ; as, the action of cold conſiſts of two parts, the one preſſing, 
the other penetration, which require app/icability. Digby. 

A'PPLICABLENESs [of applicable] fitneſs of being applied; as, the 
knowledge of ſalts may, by that little which we have delivered of its 
applicableneſs, be of uie. Boyle. ES mm ration 

A'PPLICABLY, in a manner proper to be applied. 

A'epLicaTs [with geometricians] is a right line drawn acroſs a 
curve, ſo as to biſſect the diameter; in a conic ſection, it is called 
the ordinate or ſemi-ordinate. | ; i 

ArrricarE Ordinate [conic ſections] is a right line applied at 
right angles to the axis of a conic ſection, and bounded by the 
curve. 

AppLica'tion [applicazione, It. apfaicacion, Sp. of applicatio, 
Lat.] che act of applying one thing to another, by approaching or 
bringing them together, with 7e; as, the headach was relieved by 
the application of leeches to the temples. 2. The thing applied; — 


APP 


p. +. 
ke cutes the leproſy by means of a new application. 3. The making 
an addreſs to a perſon, as a petitioner ; as, a patent paſſed upon the 
application of an obſcure 3 Sawift. 4. The act of employ- 
ing any means for ſome end; as, if a right courſe be taken with child- 
ren, there will not be much need of the app/ication of the common re- 
wards. Locke. F. Attention of mind, diligence, ſtudy ; as, by fre- 
quent attention and application of our thoughts to their buſineſs, we get 
the habit of attention and application. 6. Attention to ſome particu- 


lar matter, with 7; as, his continued application to public affairs di- 


verts him from pleaſure. Addiſin. 7. The condition of bein uſed as 
means towards ſome end; as, there is no ſtint which can be ſet to 
the merit of Chriſt's ſacrificed body, bounds of efficacy unto life it 
knoweth none, bat is alſo itſelf infinite in poſſibility of application. 
Hooker: | 277 

ApeLication [with divines] is uſed for the act whereby our Sa- 
viour transfers or makes over to us what he had purchaſed by the 
ſanctity of his life and death. 

APPLICATICN [in aſtrology] the approaching of two planets to- 
wards each other. | | | 

"rpms [with geometricians] is ſometimes uſed for di- 
viſion; | 
 A'eppiicaTive Capplicatus, Lat.] that which applies; as, the di- 
rective command for council is in the underſtanding, and the applica- 
tive command for putting in execution, is in the will. Bramball. 

A'pPLICATORY, adj. Lapplicatus, Lat.] compriſing the act of ap- 
plication. 4 | | 

AepiicaTory, ſnbP. that which applies; as, faith is the inward 
applicatory of the death of Chriſt. Taylor, 8 

To AepLY' [applicuer, Fr. aplicar, Sp. and Port. applico, Lat. of 
ad, to, and plico, to fold] 1. To put, ſet, or lay one thing to another, 
having 7; as, he ſaid, and #2 the ſword his throat app d. Dryden. 
2. Lo lay medicines on a diſeaſed part; as, apply ſome ſpeedy cure, 
prevent our fate. Addiſon. 3. To te as relative and proper to any 
thing, with 70; as, I repeated the verſes which I formerly applied 10 
him. Dryden. 4. To beftow upon ſome uſes ; as, the profits thereof 


might be applied towards the ſupport of the year. Clarendon, 5. To 


aſe as means to an end; as, theſe are inſtruments in God's hands 
who applies their ſervices. Rogers. 6. To have recourſe to a perſon as 
a petitioner, having to as, I had no thought of applying to any but 
himſelf. Swift. 7: To take to, or give one's ſelf up to, to fix the 
attention on, to ſtudy ; having 7 or unto; as, apply thine heart unto 
inſtruction. Proverbs. 8. To endeavour to influence or operate upon, 
with 7%; as, God knows every faculty and paſſion, and in what man- 
ner they can moſt ſucceſsfully be app/ied ro. Rogers. 9. To keep 
buſy, or at work: an antiquated ſenſe, ſays Jobnſon; as, ſhe was 
A:ilful in applying his humours ; never ſuffering fear to fall to deſpair, 
nor hope to haſten to aſſurance. Sidney. And, their flying feet ſo faſt 
their way apply" d. Spencer. 


To ArpLy [by geometricians] is aſed in ſeveral ſenſes; to fit 


quantities, the areas of which are equal, but the figures different, ſo 
that they ſhall conform one to another. Again, 
To APPLY, is uſed for to transfer or inſcribe a line-given, into a cir- 
ele or any other figure, that it may be ſo fitted or accommodated there, 
as that its extremities may touch the circle. 
To AprIx [with geometricians] is uſed to expreſs diviſion, and 


_ thus they ſay, applica 8 ad 24, when they would have 24 divided by 


8. And allo, | 

APPLY is uſed for to multiply by the ſame writers. 
41p. 8 in 12, when they would have 12 multiplied by 8. 

AypPov1aRE [old word] to lean on or prop up any thing. 

To Areoi'xr [of appointer, Fr.] 1. To fix the preciſe time for a 
tranfaction; as, the time appointed by the Father. Galatians. 2. To 
ſettle a thing by prior agreement; as, appoint me thy wages and I 
will give it. Gere/is. 3. Jo order, to determine or eſtabliſh by de- 
cree; as, the Lord choſe me before thy father, c. to appoint me ruler. 
Samuel. Anciently uſed for furniſhing ſoldiers with — neceſſaries; 
as, the Engliſh being well appointed, did fo entertain them, that their 
{hips departed terribly torn. Hayward. 8 | 

ApPoiNTE'E [in France] a foot ſoldier, who for his long ſervice 
and ſingular bravery, not only receives more pay than private centinels, 
but ſtands fair for promotion. 15 
- ApPo1'NTER, he that appoints. | | 

APpPol'xTMENT [of appointement, Fr.] the act of appointing or ſti- 
pulating ſomething between two or more perſons; as, they made an 
epp5intment together to come to mourn with him. Zeb. 2. Order, 
direction ; as, | 

That good fellow, 
If I command him, follows my appointment. Shakeſpeare. 


3. Decree; as, he alone hath power over all fleſh, and unto his 


epprintment we ought with patience meekly to ſubmit. Hooker. 4. State 
ot being furniſhed or equipped, in a military or naval ſenſe ; as, 
They have put forth the haven : further on; 
; Where their appintment we may beſt diſcover Shakeſpeare. 
ö. A penſion or falary given to perſons of merit, particularly to pub- 
ic officers. e 

ArPONERE [old rec.] to pledge or pawn. 

To Ar rolf [afporto, of ad, to, and porto, Lat. to carry] to bring 
or carry to. e 

ArronriO [of ad, d mut. in p, and partio, Lat.] to proportion, to 
divide into convenient proportions or lots (Jaap term) as, to apportion 
time, in Bacon; an office cannot be apportioned out like a common, 
and ſhared among diſtinct proprietors. Collier. 

Ar P'OPTIONMENT [epportionamentum, law Lat.] a dividing of 
rent into two parts or portions, according as the land whence it iſſues 
is divided among two or more : thus if a man have rent ſervice iſſu- 
ing out of land, and he purchaſes part of the land, the rent ſhall be 
efportioned according to the value of the land. 

 ApyorTUM (old rec.] a corrody or penſion allowed out of a reli- 
gious houſe ; alſo the revenue, gain, or profit which a thing brings 
unto 1ts owner. 3 

Ar rosa of Heri, is the charging them with money received 
upon their account in the exchequer. 

To Arro'sE [appoſui, preterperf. of afpono] to put queſtions to: 
this word is not now in uſe, except that in ſome ſchools to put gram- 


1. The act of ſeizing upon; as, 


Thus they fay, 


orders to ſend proportions of corn to Baſinghouſe. Clarendon. 


APP 


matical queſtions to a boy is called to poſe him; and we riow use 
poſe for puzzle. Johnſon. As, ſame procure themſelves to be found 


doing ſomewhat which they are not accuſtomed, to the end they 
may be appeſed of thoſe things which of themſelves they are deſi. 
rous to utter. Bacon. OR.” | 

Arro's ER, an examiner. 1 3 c 

A'rrosrrE [ afpe/itus, Lat.] well adapted, pat, or what js ſaid or 
done to the purpoſe, and according to time, place, and cireum. 
ſtances. The duke's delivery of his mind, was not ſo ſharp, as ſolid 
and grave and appꝛſite to the occaſion. Wotton. | 

A*'PPOSITELY, in a you manner; as, aſk a queſtion apprſ;tely.. 

A'*eposiTENEss [of appeſite] fitneſs for the purpoſe, congruity. 
6-0-0 as, judgment is concerning the rightneſs and appoſiteneſ; 
of things, | | 

APpeos'T1oN [Fr. appoſizione, It.] act of putting to and Ivine 
properly, a laying a 44 by the ſide of — Lat. ws g Ga 


PPOSITION [in grammar] is the putting two or more ſubſtantives 


together in the ſame caſe, and without any conjunctive copulate between 
them; as, caput infantis filiæ, the head of the infant my daughter. 

Arrosiriex [with philoſophers] an addition of matter to any 
body outwardly ; but it is uſually applied to the encreaſe of bodies 
without life; and is called alſo accretion, and juxta poſition ; as, a 
maſs grows bigger by the appoſition of new matter. 

To ApPRATSE [ apprezzare, It. probably of ad and pretium, Lat. a 
price, or of apprecier, Fr.] to value, rate, or ſet a price on goods in 
order for ſale. | 


Ayerar'stR, a valuer of goods, he that appraiſes goods Y 1 


ſold. 
 ArepRA1'SEMENT, the valuation of any thing to be ſold. 
To AppREHE'ND {opprebender, Fr. apprehendo, Lat.] 1. To lay hold 


of; as, we have two hands to apprehend a thing. 2. To ſeize or ar- 
reſt, in order to bring one to trial or puniſhment ; as, the governor 


was defirous to apprehend me. Corinthians. 3. To conceive, com- 
prehend, or underitand ; the good which is gotten by doing, cauſeth 
not action, unleſs apprehending it is good, we like and deſire it. Hooker. 
4. To ſuſpect or fear, to think on with terror; as, from my grand- 


father's death I hadreaſon to apprehend the ſtone. Temple. 


APPREHE'NDER [of apprehend} he that apprehends or conceives ; 
as, groſs apprehenders may not think it ſtrange. Granville. 

APPREHE 'NSIBLE [of apprebenſum, ſup. of apprebendo, Lat.] that 
which can be conceived ; as, the north and ſouthern poles are incom- 
municable, whereof the one is not ere in the other. Brown. 

 APPREHE'NS10N [apprebenſione, It 

Go we, brothers, to the man that took him, 

To queſtion of his apprehenſion. Shakeſpeare. | 
Bare perception, underſtanding, or the mere contemplation of things 
without affirming or denying concerning them ; ſo we think of 2 
horfe, &ec. Watts. Simple apprehenſion denotes no more than the ſoul's 
naked intellection of an object, without either compoſition or deduction. 
Glanville, 2. Preconceived ſentiments, received opinion ; as, it is 
according to the vulgar apprebenſions and conceptions of things: con- 
ception, underſtanding. 3. The faculty of conceiving any new idea; 


as, | 
And underſtood N „ in | 
Their nature; with ſuch knowledge God endu'd 
My ſudden apprehenſion, Milton. | 
4. Suſpicion of ſomething to happen or to be done. That he might 
take away the apprehenſion that he meant ſuddenly to depart, he ſent out 
. Fear, 
dread, terror; as, after the death of his nephew, Caligula, 
was in no {mall apprebenſſon about his own life, Addi/on, | 
 APPREHE'NSION, ts painted as a young, ſprightly and active dam- 
ſel, clad in white, and in a liſtening poſture, holding in one hand a 
camelion, and in the other a looking-glaſs. Youth denotes her apt- 
neſs to apprehend and learn; in white becauſe it is the ground of all 
colour; on tip-toe ſhews the readineſs ſhe is in to apprehend, learn 
and underſtand ; the glaſs becauſe ſhe imprints on herſelf, and makes 
all ſhe hears and ſees her own. | | 
ApPREHE'NSiO0N [with logicians] the firſt idea which the mind 
forms of any thing abſtractedly of its particular qualities. 
APPREHE'NSIVE, quick of apprehenſion, ſenſible; as, if conſcience 
be naturally apprebenfive and ſagacious, certainly we ſhould rely upon 
the reports of it. South, 2. Suſpicious of ſomething bad to happen, 


fearful z with /; as, the inhabitants were extremely apprehen/ive of 


ſeeing Lombardy the ſeat of war. Addiſon. 

APPREHE NSIVELY, ſenſibly ; alſo timorouſly. 

APPREHE'NSIVENEsS [of apprehenſius, Lat.] aptneſs to apprehend, 
ſenſibleneſs ; by falling upon the vowels laſt, which are more difficult 
to be taught, you will find great help by the appebenſivengſs already 
gained by learning the conſonants. Helder. 

AyPRENDRE [in ancient law books] a fee or profit to be taken or 


received. 


| ; : 4 

Aeere'NTICE [ apprentifſe, apprentif, apprenti, Fr. of apprenare, Fr. 
or apprehendo Lat. to m_— a youth who is bound by indenture, &c. 
to ſerve a perſon of trade for a term of years, upon condition that the 
tradeſman or artificer ſhall in the mean time endeavour to inſtruct him 
in his art and myſtery ; as, the painter ought not to ſubjeR himſelf ſer- 
vilely, and be bound like an apprentice to the rules of his art. Dryder. 

ApPRE'NTICED [of apprentice] put out as an apprentice to a maſter ; 


him portion'd maids, apprentic d orphans bleſt. Pope. | 


 AyerE'NTICEHoOD [of apprentice] the time of an apprentice's ſer- 
vitude ; as, to ſerve a long apprenticehood. | 

APpPRE'NTICESH1P [of apprentice] the time of an apprentices ſer- 
vice ; as, many ruſhed into the miniſtry, as being the only calling 
that they could profeſs, without ſerving any apprenticeſhip. South. 
To ArrxTZzE [appris, of apprendre, Fr. to learn} to inform, to ac- 
quaint; with /; as, it is fit that he be apprized of a few things. 

To A'pricaTE [apricer, Lat.] to ſet or fit abroad in the ſun. 

Aeero'ach [approche, Fr. approccio, It.] act of coming near or 
advancing. Our eyes, after a long darkneſs, 

Are dazzled at th' approach of ſudden light. Denham. 
2. Acceſs, admiſſion to; as, honour hath in it the vantage ground ; 
0 


of apprebenſio, Lat. in law} 


laudius 
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40 good, the approach to kings and principal perſons. Bacon; 3. Ad: 
yance, in hoſtility ; as, . ; f 
For England his approaches makes as fierce 08 
As waters to the ſucking of a gulf. Shakeſpeare. 
| f making advances ; as, aw 6 
1 Werz, pil'd of hills, on mountains mountains lie, 
To make their mad approaches to the ſky. Dryden, 
To ArPROACH, verb neut. Fo approcher, Fr.) 1. To draw nigh to, 
| 4 err (PACE: Shakefpeare. 2. With regard to time ; as, the hour 
/ attack approaches. Gay. 3 To make advance towards, in a figura- 
yrs ſenſe, as mentally ; with 70, towards, or unto; as, who is this that 
engaged his heart to approach unto me. Lr : And, he was 


po admirable poet, and thought even to have approached Homer. 


her ONT werb af. to bring near to; having 0: this ſenſe 
is rather French than Engliſh. Jobnſon. As, by plunging paper 
thoroughly in weak ſpirit of wine, and approaching it t a candle, 
the ſpirituous parts will burn, without harming the paper. Beyle. 
ApPROAchER [of approach] he that approaches; as, bid welcome 
- to knaves and all approachers. Shakeſpeare. | 
Arproa'cHaBLE [of approach] that may be come near to. 
ApPROA'CHABLENESS Tf npproachable) eaſineſs of being ap- 
ed. W 
ae [in fortification] the ſeveral works made by the be- 
ſiegers for advancing or getting nearer to a fortreſs or beſieged place. 
© Approa'cninc, [in gardening] the inoculating or ingrafting the 
ſprig of one tree into another, without cutting it off from the parent 
tree. This is alſo called inarching. | | | 
ApproA'cylEss [of approach] that cannot be approached. 
AppROA'CHMENT [of approach] act of coming near: a word uſed 
by Sir Tho. Brown ; as, ice will not concrete, but in the approach- 
ment of the air. 178 8 
ArPROBA'TION [Fr. afprobazione, It. approbacion, Sp. of approba- 
tio, Lat.] 1. Act of approving, or expreſſing one's ſelf to be pleaſed. 
Ĩzuhhat not paſt, me but | 5 
By learned approbation of my judges. Shakeſpeare. 
2. The liking of any thing, acquieſcence in it; as, there is no poſi- 
tive law of men, whether received by formal conſent, as in counſels, or 
by ſecret afprobation, as in cuſtoms, but may be taken 
Hooker. 3. Open atteſtation, explicite ſupport ;' as, 
How many now in health N 
Shall drop their blood in approbation | 8 
| Of what your reverence ſhall incite us to. 8 
ArrROBA “TOR Y, adj. [from approbation, of the ſame form with 
commendatory, and the like] what relates to approbation. 


Ayyro'or [from approve ; as proof from prove] approbation : a 


word rightly derived, tho' old. Johnſon. 
| That bear one and the ſelf ſame tongue, Ta 

Either of condemnation or ref. Shakeſpeare, 
To ArprRo'PERATE [approperatum, Lat.] to haſten to, to ſet for- 
ward. 84 1 "TY „ a 


To ArProPINQUATE Lapprapinguarſf, It. apropinguar, Sp. of 45. 


propinguo, Lat.] to draw nigh unto; to approach. * 
To AprRO TNG YE [afpropinguo, Lat.] the ſame with appropin- 
uate; as, B | 3 N 2 
f The clotted blood within my hoſe, 

That from my wounded body flows, 

With mortal criſis doth portend | 
My days to 1 han: Hudibrat. | 
AppRO'PRIABLE 1 m appropriate] that may be appropriated or 

reſtricted to ſome particular thing; as, this conceit applied unto the 


original of man, and the beginning of the world, is more juſtly pro- 


priable unto its end. Brown. ; 

AppRoPRYARE Communam in law] fignifies to diſcommon, 7. e. 
to ſeparate or incloſe any parcel of land, which before was com- 
mon. awry by | | 
ArrxorRIARE ad Honorem [in law] is to bring a manor within the 
extent and liberty of ſuch an honour. | N 
ArPRO/PRIATE, or ApPRO'PRIATED [appropriatus, Lat.] a term 
uſed by philoſophers, of ſomething which is peculiarly reſtricted and 

conſigned to ſome particular purpoſe or perſon; as, he inſtituted a 

bard of fifty archers, and, that it might not be thought any matter 
of difidence appropriate to his own, caſe, he made an ordinance to 
hold in ſucceſſion for ever. Bacon. | | 

To ApproprtaTE age ren Fr. appropriàr, Sp. of appropriare, 

It and Lat.] 1. To ufurp the property of a thing, to engroſs, to exer- 


ciſe a right exclufively : all the ſences have to | 
To themſelves appropriating | 
The ſpirit of God, promis d alike and giv'n 
Io all believers. Milton. | | 

2. To ſet aſide any thing for the uſe of any one, to conſign it for a 
particular purpoſe ; as, things ſanctified were ſo appropriated unto God, 
as that they might never afterwards be made common. Hooker, 3. To 
apply particularly, to annex peculiarly to ſomething ; as, his Fnem 

at has appropriated ſome verſes of ſacred ſcripture 7 the orthodoxy 
of his church, makes them irrefragable arguments. Locke, 4. In 
law, to alienate a benefice. Vide AryroPRIATION. Before Richard II. 
it was lawful to appropriate the whole fruits of a benefice /o any abbey, 
Which horrid evil that prince redreſſed. Ayliff. | 

APPRO'PRIATE [in law] ſignifies a church or benefice, the patro- 
nage of which is annexed to ſome church dignity, ſo that the perſon 
receives the tithes. 2 

APPRO'PRIATENESS [of appropriate] fitneſs to ſome other thing, &c. 

APPROPRIA'TION [Fr. appropriaxione, It. appropriacion, Sp. of ap- 
Prepriatio, Lat. from appropriate] 1. The application of ſomething to a 
Particular uſe ; as, the mind ſhould have diſtinct ideas of the things, and 
retain the particular name with its peculiar appropriation to that idea. 
Locke, 2. The excluſive claim of any thing ; as, he doth nothing but 
talk of his horſe, and -make a great appropriation to his good parts, 
that he can ſhoe. him himſelf. Shakeſpeare. 3. The fixing a particular 
—_— ation to a word; as, the name of faculty may, by an appropriation 
— dilguiſes its true ſenſe, palliate theabſurdity. Locke. 4. When the 

Yowion of a parfonage or the profits of a church-living, are made 
N proper and perpetual uſe of ſome biſhop, dean, chapter, 


ear, with regard to place; as, the powers of the kingdom void, the dioceſan and the patron, 


0 15 


wards the earth. Hale. 


| 


college, religious houſe, &e. and their ſucceſſors ; ſo that the body 6 
houſe are both patron and parſon, and ſome one of the members of- 
ficiates as a vicar ; becauſe as parſons ordinarily have no right of fee · 
ſimple, theſe, by reaſon of their perpetuity, are accouuted owners 
the fee-ſimple ; and therefore are called proprietors. To the appro- 
priation or ſevering of a benefice eccleſiaſtical, after the licence obtain- 
ed of the king in chancery, the conſent of the dioceſan patron and 
incumbent are neceſſary, if the church be full; but if the church be 
upon the king's licence, may con- 
3 Cowvel, | TED 
PPROPRIA'TOR [of appropriate] the poſſeſſor of an appropriated 
benefice ; as, theſe a A nh — called pro rietors. A. | 
APPRO'VABLE [of afprouver, Fr. approbo, Lat.] that may be ap- 
roved; as, the confirmed experience of any men is very Srevell 
n what profeſſion ſoever. Brown; : | 
ArPPRO'vaL 72 approve] approbation: a word not much uſed. 
There is a cenſor of juſtice and manners, without whoſe approval ne 
capital ſentences are to be executed. Temple. g 
_ ArPRo'vance [of approve] approbation: a word not much uſed ; 
it is found in Shakeſpeare, 
To ArrRO -V [approware, It. aprovar, Sp. and Port. of approboz 
Lat. whence approuver, my 1. To like, to be pleaſed with. 2. TO 
allow of, to expreſs liking for; as, an approved writer. 3. To ſhew; 


to juſtify ; as, to approve one's ſkill. 4. To experience. Johnſon. 


Oh; 'tis the curſe in love, and ſtill approv'd, 
When women cannot love where they're belov'd, Shakeſpeare. 
5. To render one's ſelf recommendable ated worthy of approbation ; 
with to. 6. With of before the object; as, to approve of a thing. 
To ArpRo've [in common law] as to improve or increaſe. 
ArPro'vemMENT [of approve] approbation : a word in Hayward. 

' APPROVEMENT | afproveamentum, law Lat.] is uſed for improve- 
ment by ancieit wnters; HE — 
APPROVEMENT of Land [law term] ſignifies the making the beſt 
advantage of it by increaſing the rent; alſo a lord's incloſing waſte 
ground for himſelf, yet leaving ſufficient ingreſs for the commoners to 
the common. | 5 

AprRO“VER [from approve] 1. One who approves or allows of, 
2. He that makes trial; as, Rs | 5 
| | - Will make known 2 | 

Jo their approvers, they are people ſuch. Shakeſpeare: 

AeProveR {in law] a felon who confefling felony of himſelf, ap- 
po or accuſes his accomplices as guilty of the ſame crime with him; 

e is ſo called becauſe he muſt prove what he hath alledged, in his ap- 
peal. f ; ; 

AryRo'vERs, are alſo certain perſons who are ſent into ſeveral 
counties, there to increaſe the farms of the hundreds, c. which in 
—— times were let at a certain rate to the ſheriffs, who let them to 
others, | 7 
 AyProvess [of the king] ſuch perſons who in ſmall manors have 
the letting of the king's demeſns or lands. | 3 

APPROVERS [in the Marches of Wales] thoſe perſons who had li- 
cenſe to ſell and buy cattle in the parts of Wales; | 

APPROXIMATE [of ad, to, and proximus, Lat, next] near to, 
contiguous to. 5 | ESE : 

APPROXIMA'TION [afpprofimatzione; Tt. of ad; to, and proximus, 
Lat. next,] a coming near to. The ſun's gradual approximation to- 


APPROXIMATION [in arithmetic and algebra] is a continual ap- 
roach. nearer and nearer to the root or quantity ſought, without a 


poſſibility of ever arriving at it exactly. 


APPROXIMAT10N [in natural magic] is one of the methods of 
tranſplanting, or the removing a diſeaſe from one creature to another, 
or from an animal to a plant. | 
Ari [Fr. with horſemen] is the ſtay upon the horſeman's hand, or 
the reciprocal ſenſe between the horſe's mouth and the bridle hand; 
or the horſe's ſenſe of the action of the bridle in the horſeman's 
hand. 

A mote than full Ar Pur 2 horſemen] a term they uſe of a 
horſe that is ſtopped with 
force the horſeman's hand. ä | : 

 Aepvu'LsE' [appulſus, Lat.] the act of ſtriking againſt; as, in all 
conſonants there is an appulſe of the organs. Holder. 

= <>xing [with aſtronomers] the approach of a planet to a con- 

netion. | 
* ApPU'RTENANCES [appurtenance, Fr.] See APPERTINANCES, 

APPURTENANCE of a Lamb, a lamb's pummace. | 

AeRIca'Tion, a baſking or lying in the ſun, Lat. | 

Apr1'ctTyY [apricitas, of apricxs, ſunny] ſun-ſhine, the warmth of 


ome force, but ſtill fo that he does not 


the ſan in the open air. 


A' RICO [abricot, of apricus, Lat; ſunny] a ſort of wall fruit 


that requires much fun to ripen it: the ordinary forts cultivated in 


England, are, 1. The maſculine apricot. 2. The ne ricot. 3. 
The Algier apricot. 4. The Roman apricot. 5. The Turky apricot, 
6. The tranſparent apricot. 7. The Breda apricot. 8. The Bruſſels 
apricot. They are propagated by budding them on plumb-ftocks of 
any fort, provided the ſtock be thriving, Miller. 
ArRLIL [Avril, Fr. Aprile, It. Abril, 97 and Port. Aprilis, of ape- 
riendo, Lat. opened, becauſe the pores of the earth are then opened] 
the fourth month, beginning at January; The ancients painted this 
month like a young man cloathed in green, with a garland of 1 78 
and hawthorn buds, winged, holding in one hand primroſes and vio - 
lets, and in the other the celeſtial ſign Taurus, 
APRIL fhowers bring forth May⸗ flowers. 
When Ay&1 blows his horn, 
(i. e. when it thunders) 

It js good both for hap and corn, n 
Arkox [of apopan, Sax. a word of uncertain etymology, but ſup- 
poſed by ſome to be contfacted from afore-one; Fohn/on] part of a 
woman's garment, worn before, to keep her other dreſs clean, _ _ 

AyRon [in gunnery] a piece of lead that covers the touch- hole of 
„ wo | bo | 
Ar ken, of a gooſe, in popular language, the fat ſkin that covers 
the belly. | Ne 

A'PRON-MAN, a man that wears an apron, a working mechania 


R Apro'8Ep 


A 


AQU 
A'rzoxer {of ron] wearing an apron. . N 
"A'es1pts [of 8 95 a vault or mk] ſo called, becauſe vaulted 
over, a kind of private oratories or chapels in great churches ; alſo 
called doxalia or doxologia, and is uſed in the Low-countnes for a kind 
of choir or place beyond the altar, where the religious ſit and ſing the 
office, without being ſeen by the people. 8 8 

Apsis, or AnsiEs, pur. [a We, Gr. with aſtronomers] two points 
in the orbit of a planet, in which it is at the greateſt and the leaſt diſ- 
tance from the ſun or earth, the higher of 8 is called the apogee 
or aphelion, and the lower the perigee or perihelion. a by 

: + penn apſychia, Lat. of a priv. and $vxn, Gr. the ſoul, &c.] 
a ſwooning or fainting away. 

de [of « 5 vue, of u, Gr. to you cold] a pre- 
cious ſtone, which, when hot, will * ſeven days. 

Arr [atto, It. apto, Sp. of aptus, Lat.] 1. Fit, proper, meet, 
convenient; as, an apt inſtrument. 2. Having a tendency to any 
action; as, apt or inclinable to do this or that. 3. Propenſe, or for- 
wardly inclined to; as, we are apt to think well of ourſelves. 4. 


Ready, ripe, quick ; as, an apt ſcholar. 5. Trained up to, ualified 
for; as, all that were ſtrong and apt for war, even them the king 


of Babylon brought captive to Babylon. King.. 

To * [a — Lat) 1. To ar, to "oy it is a word uſed by B. 
Fat or 2. To fit, to qualify ; as, apted for any ill impreſſions. 
Denham. | | 
To A'rrTaTE [aptatum, ſup. of apto, Lat.] to make fit. 
To ArrTATE a Planet, [with 84 is to ſtrengthen the pla- 
net, in poſition of houſe and dignities, to the greateſt advantage, in 
order to bring about the deſired end. 

A'pTHa [ap9a, Gr.] certain ulcers which breed in the uppermoſt 
part of the mouth. | . 3 

Ar Thanes [in Scotland] the higher nobility, anciently ſo called, 
in contradiſtinction to the lower ſort, or under thanes. | 

A'pritupe [Fr. attitudine, It. atitzd, Sp. of aptitudo, Lat.] 1. 


Fitneſs ; as, aptitude or fitneſs for any end. 2. Tendency; as, by 


| abortion an aptitude to miſcarry is acquired. 3. A natural diſpoſition 
| 5 any thing. He that is about children, ſhould ſtudy their nature 
aptitudes. Locke. | | 


reſpondence; as, a thing was apy performed. 2. Pertinently, juſt- 
ly ; as, that was p/y remarked. 3. With readineſs, with acuteneſs ; 
as, the boy aptly learned it. 3 | 
 A'erxess [from ap?] 1. Fitneſs, ſuitableneſs. 
thing. 3. Readineſs of parts, acuteneſs. 4. Tendency to. Such re- 
flections, as have an aptneſi to improve the mind. Aadiſon. 
A'eroTE [&nlwlog, of & and wlucis, Gr. a caſe] a noun which is 
not declined with caſes. V 
Arx KEXY [a wg, of a priv. and c uHεααhù Gr. to be ſick of a 
by fire. | ; 5 | 
e [a wflos, of a priv. and wve, Gr. fire] the beſt ſort 
of a carbuncle, which glows as though burning, yet cannot be hurt 
fever] the intermiſſion of a fever. Blanc, 
A'PYRUM Sulphur (a@mup®-, of à priv. and wyp, Gr. fire, in medicine] 
ſulphur that has not felt the fire, or has not been burnt, 
A'qua, water, rain; alſo wateriſh humour. Lat. 
Aqua Chry;ulca. See Aqua Regia. . „ 
Aqua Czleſtis [with chemiſts] heavenly water, 7. e. rectiſied 
ſpirit of wine. oh | 15 | 
Aqua DisTiLLaTa, diftilled Water, a water drawn by diſtilling 
any kind of herbs and drugs. 7 
Aqua omnium Fhorum [with phyſicians] i. e. water of all flowers; 
the water diſtilled from the dung of cows when they go to graſs, eſ- 
pecially in the month of May. 
Adu FORT15, i. e. ffrong Water, a corroſive liquor ſerving as a 
menſtruum wherewith to diſſolve ſilver, and all other metals, except 
gold. It is made of a mixture of purified nitre, or ſalt-petre; vi- 
triol calcined, or rectified oil of vitriol, and potters earth or clay, 
diſtilled in a cloſe reverberatory. The liquor, which riſes in fumes 
as red as blood, condenſing in the receiver, is the agua fortis, But if 
ſea- ſalt, or ſal ammoniac be added to agua fortis, it commences agua 
regia, and will then diſſolve, no metal but gold. Agua fortis is ſer- 
viccable to refiners, in ſeparating filver from gold and copper ; to the 
workers in moſaic, for ſtaining their wood; to dyers in The colours, 
particularly ſcarlet ; to other artiſts, for colouring bone and ivory ; 
to diamond cutters, for ſeparating diamonds for metalline powders ; 
and it is alſo uſed in etching copper and braſs plates, Chamber Ws 
Aqua Intercuti; [with I the dropſy. Lat. | 


Aqua Marina, a precious ſtone of a ſea-green or bluiſh colour. 


Lat. Woodward ſays, it ſeems to be the beryllus of Pliny, | 

Aqua Mirabilis, Lat. the wonderful Mater. It is prepared of 
cloves, galangals, cubebs, mace, cardamums, nutmeg, ginger, and 
ſpirit of wine digeſted twenty-four hours, then diſtilled. Ten a good 
and agreeable cordial. | 
Ac Pericardii [with phyſicians) that liquor or humour, that is 
collected about the heart, ſerving to cool it. | 

Ago Regia, or Aqua Regalis, i. e. royal Water, a liquor made 
by diſſolving ſal armoniac in agua fortis, or ſpirit of nitre, and ſo 
called becauſe it diſſolves gold. See AQUA FORTIS. 

Aqua Secunda with 2 a liquor made of common water, 
and the powder or precipitate of ſilver; it is uſed to cauſe an eſcar to 
fall off in ſhankers, and to conſume proud fleſh. Lat. | 
Ag Stygia. See Aqua Regia. I 
4 a deb e eee [of 00, Lat. rirga, in compounds, 

our, xv{©-, humour, and & „Gr. a leader] a medici l 

_ 1805 humours of the ber” f l 
UA-vIrx, i. e. Hater of Life, a fort of cordial liqu 

— brewed beer, ſtron 4 4h e 1 


d, and well fermented; 
is commonly underſtood of ſpirits, Geneva, and the like. q now it 


a [of agua, water, and bibo, Lat. to drink] a water- 
er 1 | | , 


_ A'quzpver Iagueduct, Fr. aguidotto, It. aquaticho, Sp. of aguæ- 
ductus, Lat.] a conveyance of water by pipes, a conduit of water; it is 
a conſtruction of ſtone or timber made on uneven ground, to preſerve 
the — of the water, and convey it by a canal from one place to 
another, | 


Arber {with anatomiſts] a paſſage or perforation, partly 


2. Diſpoſition to a which incloſe that liquor. 


plants with 


A R A 


membranous, and partly cartilaginous, leading out of the bony paſ. 


ſage of the internal ear into the palate. 


A'quace [aquagium, Lat.] a water-courſe. 
Aqua'cium [old rec.] an aquage or water - courſe. 
Adualiculus [with anatomiſts] the lower part of the belly or 


paunch, called alſo hypogaſtrium ; by ſome the pubes. Bruno. 


AQUA-MARINE, ſea-water. ot 

 Aqua'r1ans, a ſect of chriſtians who uſed nothing but water in 
the ſacrament. . | | 

Aqua'rivs [with aſtronomers] a conſtellation of the zodiac 
marked thus x, and conſiſts, according to Mr. Flamſtead, of 99 
ſtars. 

Aquanivs [the water-bearer] this ſeems to be called Aquarius 
from its form. He ſtands holding a baſon in one hand, and ſeems 


to pour out much water. Some will have it, that this is Ganymedes, 


and ſuppoſe that it is ſufficient ground for that conjecture, becauſe the 
picture bears ſome reſemblance to one pouring out wine, and they 
bring the poet for an evidence, who ſays, that Ganymedes was ſnatch- 

Japitnr to be his cup-bearer, and was by the gods accounted 


ed up to Ju 
worthy of the office, on account of his great beauty, and becauſe he 


gave to men immortality, which was unknown to them before. That 
the pouring forth is ſuppoſed to reſemble Nectar (the drink of the 
| and that this is the reſemblance of that drink. The con- 
ellation has two obſcure ſtars on the head, one great one on each 
ſhoulder, one on each elbow, one bright one on the extreme part of 
his right hand, one on each pap, one on the left hip, one on each 
knee, upon his right leg one; in all ſeventeen. The pouring out of 
water is on the ſefe hand. It has ninety-nine ſtars, of which one is 
of the firſt magnitude, and four of the third, the reſt obſcure. 
Aqua-sPARTA, a ſmall city of Italy, in the duchy of Spoletto. 
AA Tic, or Aqua'TiLE [aquatique, Fr. aquatico, It. and Sp. of 
aquaticus, and en 3 from agua, Lat. water] growing, inhabitin 
or breeding in the water. f 
but aquatile rarely occurs. 
Aqua' 
and marſhes, and watery places. 


; __Aquve'pver; See Au’ 
ATI Y [from apt] 1. Properly, conveniently, ily, with due cor- 


A dukous [agueux, Fr. 
like water, watery. | | 
Aqueous Dus [in anatomy] certain ducts whereby the aqueous 
humour is ſuppoſed to be conveyed into the inſide of the Seeing 


d. aguoſus, of aqua, Lat.] wateriſh, 


Aqueous Humour [with oculiſts] one of the humours of the eve, 
the outmoſt of the three humours being tranſparent and of no colour, 


It fills up the ſpace between the tunica cornea, and chryſtalline hu- 
mour. 


A'queovsNess, or Acpo'sENESS [of aguoſus, Lat.] wateriſhneſs. 


A'qui, or Aqui'Ta, a city and province of Japan, in the iſland 


of Niphon. ed MN | 

Aquiro'tium [with botaniſts] the holly-tree. See Holl v. 

Ae one of . n in the eaſtern ocean. 

UI 'GIRES, a e of Braſil in ſouth America, in the provin 

of the Holy Gee. a hs Hay 
— A'quita Alba [with ch 
curius dulcis, ; PT RET wy | 

Aquila [in aſtronomy] the eagle, a conſtellation conſiſting of 70 
ſtars, according to the Britiſh catalogue. This is the eagle (accordin 
to the poets) that carried Ganymedes up to heaven, and — 
him to 3 to be his cup- bearer, fe. — h it was placed among 
the ſtars upon another account, i. e. when the gods made a diſtribu- 
tion of the birds among themſelves, Jupiter hot 


by his rays, and therefore obtains the firſt place among them. It is 
repreſented with expanded wings, as though it were flying. Aglaoſ- 
thenes relates, that Jupiter 8 u 

diligently ſought after there, he was caught up and carried to Naxos, 
and after he came to the age of manhood, took upon him the king- 
dom of the gods ; and that going from Naxos on the expedition a- 
ou the Titans, he had the eagle for his companion, and it proving 


ortunate to him, he made-the eagle ſacred, and placed it among the 
ſtars. And this is the reaſon of the honour that the eagle has obtained 


in 1 a | | | 
UILA [in geography] a large city of Abruzzo, in the kingdom 
of Naples, I 14 2? = N. and long. 14 200 E. 
Aquila Philoſophorum [with alchymiſts] the philoſopher's eagle, 
is the reducing metals to their firſt. matter. 
" AquiLE'c1a, or AquiILE'la, the plant Columbine. A genus of 
lypetalous anomalous flowers, and a fruit conſiſting of 
everal capſules, collected into a ſort of head. + | | 
Aqu1'LE14, a patriarchal city of Italy, near the end of the gulph 
of Venice. Lat. 469 20 N. and Long. 13* 30 E. | 
Aci [aquilinus, of aguila, Lat. an eagle] ſomething belong - 
ing to an eagle, when applied to the noſe, hooked as an aguiline 
noſe, i. e. a hooked noſe like an eagle's beak, an hawk's noſe. 
Aduno, a furious and extreme cold wind, by the poets feigned to 
be the oftpring of olus and Aurora, was painted with the tail of 
a ſerpent, and hoary hair. 


of Naples, ſituated in Lat. 41 30 N. Long. 14® 3o' E. 


5 Aquo'ss [aquoſus, of agua, Lat.] watery, or like water. 


Aquos pucTvs [with anatomiſts] the watery paſſages, the chan- 
nels of the veins that carry the watery humours, called lympha. Lat. 
AquvuLa [in medicine] a ſmall watery bladder in the liver, ſpleen, 
or ſome other bowel. Lat. | | 
A. R. (as an abbreviation) ſignifies anno regni; in the year of the 
reign of any k | | 


ing. | 
aA [with — the altar, a conſtellation containing 8 


ARA'BANT ad Curiam Domini [old records] a phraſe uſed of thoſe 
who held by the tenure of ploughing and tilling the lord's lands with- 
out the manor. Lat, N FR, 

 Aranx'ss [ſo called from the Arabs, who uſed this kind of orna- 
ments, their religion forbidding them to make any images or figures 
of men or animals] a term applied to ſuch painting, i of 
| W eezes, 


Aquatic is a word frequently uſed, 


TICs, trees or plants which grow on the banks of rivers 


I ts) the white eagle, the ſame as Mere 


e the eagle; and alſo 
becauſe he of all other birds can fly againſt the ſun, and is not dazzled 


in Crete, and when he was 


Aqur'No, a ruinous city in the province of Lavoro, in the kingdom | 
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| 2 of the ſkin, and render t 
© 


ſemblance of a cobweb; as, 


ARB 
Freeres, Lc. which conſiſted wholly of imaginary foljages, plants, 
ſtalks, £c. without any human or animal figures, 
Ara'BlA, a l country of Afia, having Turky on the north, 
Perſia and the ulph of Perſia on the eaſt, the Indian ocean on the 
ſouth, and the Ned. ſea and iſthmus of Suez on the weſt ; and ſituated 


Lat. 120 and 30 N. and between Long. 35 and 60 E. 
yori ng ea ſubject to a great many different princes, is only con- 


ſidered ” geographers as ſubdivided into the three grand diviſions of 


ia Felix, Arabia Deſerta, and Arabia Petræa. 

1 of or pertaining to Arabia, or the Arabs. 

AR ABI [ Arabicus, _ belonging to the Arabians. 

A'saprc Figures, or AAB Characters [ſo called, becauſe 
borrowed from the Arabs] are the numeral rs commonly 
made uſe of in large computations, as o, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, not 
uſed in England till the 11th century, i. e. after the ſpread of learn- 
ing with the Arabian conqueſts in Europe. 

Ar a'prcum Gummi, a tranſparent kind of gum brought from Ara. 
bia, a gum which diſtils from a ſpecies of acaia, It is very common 


among us, but little is to be met with 222 that is accounted 


the beſt which is in ſmaller pieces, and almoſt of a white colour. It 
is good in all kind of fluxes, particularly catarrhs. 

K's aB1s [in botany] a herb called candy thiſtle, 

A'saB15M, an idiom or manner of ſpeaking, peculiar to the Arabs 
or Arabians. | 


A'taple [arabile, It. arable, Sp. of arabilis, Lat. from aro, to 
plough} fit for tillage, productive of corn; as, arable land, is land fit 


to be ploughed or tilled. | | 
Ara'sus Lapis, a ſtone white as ivory, the powder of which is a 
dentifrice. 
A' xAcAu, the capital city of a ſmall kingdom, ſituated on the 
north-eaſt part of the gulph of Bengal, in Lat. 20% 30 N. and Long. 
0 5 
9370 A'RAcE [of arracher, Fr.] to raſe. . 
Ara'cn, the chief city of Arabia Petræa, fituated in Lat. 300 
20 N. and Long. 40 E. | . 3 
AA CNE [aegxxm, Gr.] the ſpider, an inſect; alſo a cobweb. 
ARACHNOTL' DES Ee of gan, and 0 ., Gr. ſhape, in 
anatomy, ſo called from their reſemblance to a cobweb] a fine, thin, 
tranſparent membrane, which lies between the dura and pia mater, 
and is ſuppoſed to inveſt the whole ſubſtance of the brain ; alſo one of 


© the tunics of the eye, the ſame as aranea tunica. 


A'xac, or A'sRac, a ſpirit procured by diſtilling from a vegeta- 


ble juice called toddi, which flows from the cocoa-nut tree, having in- 


ciſions made in it, like our birch-juice. 


A'sad, a city of Upper Hungary, ſituated upon the banks of the 
Mariſch. | | 


Aro'METER [of A %, thin, and ples Gr. meaſure] an inſtru- 


ment to meaſure the denſity or gravity of fluids. 

Arzo'sTYLos [of a p., thin, and cJvae-, Gr. a column] a ſort of 
building, where the pillars are ſet at a great diſtance one from another. 

Azxxo'Tics [with pita waxy? medicines which tend to open the 

em large, for the morbific matter's 

ing carried off by ſweat, or inſenſible perſpiration. 

A RAF AT, a mountain of Arabia, near Mecca, where the Maho- 
metans believe that Abraham offered to facrifice-Iſhmael. | 


AAo, a province of Spain, having Biſcay and the Pyrenean 


- mountains on the north, Catalonia on the eaſt, Valencia on the ſouth, 
and the two Caſtiles on the weſt. | 


Ara'yo, as in araho conjurare [old law] to make oath in the | 


church, or ſome other holy place. | 
Ax AM [in fortification] the branch, return, or gallery of a 
mine. | 
ARra'Lia [in doomſday-book] arable or ploughed land. 
A'tamonT, a city of Languedoc in France, ſituated in Lat. 430 


1 54 N. and Long. 5 E. 


 A'ranva de Duero, a city of Old Caſtile in Spain, ſituated on the 

Duero, between Oſma and Valladolid; ſo called to diſtinguiſh it 

from another city of the ſame name, ſituated upon the Ebro. 
Aa A xEA Tunica [with anatomiſts] a coat of the eye, which ſur- 


rounds and encloſes the cryſtalline humour; ſo called from its light 


and thin contexture, like that of a-ſpider's web. | 

Ara'ngous [arancoſus Lat.] full of ſpiders; alſo having the re- 
| araneous membrane of the eye. 

Ara'nevs [with phyſicians] 1. A low pulſe. Galen. 2. A flaky 

_ having 8 cobwebs. n arts 62-5 

. A'Ranjuez, a palace belonging to the king of Spain, beautifully 

fituated on the Vn of the Ta - » about = fixteen miles 

eaſtward of Madrid. | | 


Ararar, the ancient name for part of mount Caucaſus, between 
the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas. | 
A'Rasn, a city of 
Where the river Luca falls into the weſtern ocean. | 
_ A'rass1, a maritime city of Italy, in the ſtate of Genoa, in Lat. 
44* 3“ N. and Long. 8 E. | ; | 
ARA'T10N [aratie, of aro, Lat. to till} the act, or occupation of 


plowing. 


AraTory [aratorius, of aro, Lat. to plow] belonging, or con- 


ducive to tilla 


ARA“ TU Terre [old records] as much land as can be tilled 


with one plough. 
Ax Trunk [aratura, Lat.] ploughing, tilla 
ARav'co, a city of Chili, in 


Ara'w, a city of Switzerland in the Argow, ſituated on the ri- 
ver Aar, in Lat. 47 25” N. and Long. 8* E | 
| , of Arras, 2 river of Periia. 0. H 48 
4 RAY, or Ara'YING rs of arrayer, O. Fr. 
raiment; alſo order. el e _ " a ma 
To Aua, to ſet in order, &c. | | 
Axa vA, one of the moſt celebrated capes in South America, form- 


ing the north point of the river Oronoko. 


Arar'p, dreſſed, Se. bs 


A'znaltT [of arcas, Lat. a bow, and aw, Gr. to throw] a kind 
of weapon, vulgarly called a croſs-bow, 


1 5 
uth America, ſituated on a river 
| of the ſame name, in Lat. 37* S. and Long. 78% W. | 


- quently planted for the pl 


ARB 


Ann AL [of arcus and ballifla, Lat. an engine to throw ſtones, 
of ga, Gr. to throw] a croſs-bow ; as, the arcuballiſta or arbaliſt 
was firſt ſhewn the French by our Richard I. Camden. So that the lat- 
ter word is a contraction of the former. 

Aank, an iſland in the gulph of Venice, ſituated near the coaſt of 
Morlachia, in Lat. 4% N. and Long. 16* E. 

A'8BLTER [arbitre, Fr. arbitro, It. and Sp. of arbiter, Lat.] 1. An 
arbitrator, an umpire ; a perſon choſen by mutual conſent of two 

rtzes to decide controverſies, to whoſe determination they voluntarily 
ubmit. 2. He who has the ſme deciding or regulating, a judge ; 
as, an arbiter of the affairs of Europe. 18 | 

A'RBITRABLE [of arbitror, 74 1. Arbitrary, depending upon the 
will; as, offerings beſtowed in ſuch arbitrable proportion as devotion 


moveth. Spelman. 2. That may be left to, or decided by, arbi- 
tration. 


A'rBITRABLY, at diſcretion, arbitrarily, | 
_ A'rBiTRAGE, the decree or ſentence of an arbitrator. F,. h 
A'rBITRAL [arbitral, Fr.] of or pertaining to an arbitrator or ar- 
bitration. | | 
ARBI'TRAMENT [arbitror, Lat.] free-will, choice. It is uſed by 
Milton. x 
A'RBITRARILY [of arbitrio, Lat.] after ones own will or pleaſure, 
deſpotically, abſolutely. | 
 A'rniTRARINESS [of arbitrarius, Lat.) ſtate or quality of acting 
2 according to one's own will and pleaſuie, tyranny, deſpoti- 
calneſs. | 


_* ArnmiTra'rIOUs [arbitrarius, Lat.] arbitrary, depending on one's 
own mere will, precarious, 4 


_ ARBITRA'RIOUSLY [of arbitrarious] at one's mere will and pleas 
ſure, arbitrarily, 5 


A'rBiTRARY [arbitrarie, Fr. arbitrario, It. and Sp. of arbltraviany. 


Lat.] dependent altogether on one's will and choice; not being un- 


der controul, abſolute. | "IS; 
To A'sBITRATE, verb act. [of arbitror, Lat.] 1. To decide any 
thing, to determine finally. 2. To judge of. ep 
Vet where an equal poiſe of hope and fear 
Does arbitrate th' event. Milton, 


3. To award, give ſentence, to adjudge; to act as an arbitrator. 
To ArniTRATE, verb neut. to give judgment. 


ARBITRA'T1ON [from arbitror, Lat.] che act of arbitrating ; the put- 
ting an end to a difference by arbitrators, mutually agreed on be- 
twixt the parties. | 2 

ArBITRA'TOR, 1. A perſon choſen indifferently, by the mutual 


conſent of two parties, to decide any controverſy. 2. A governor, 


he who preſides ; as, heav'ns high arlitrator. Milton. 3. He who 
determines or puts an end to an affair; as, the arbitrator of deſpairs, 


juſt death. Shate/peare. 


ARBITRATOR [with civilians] is underſtood differently from an 
arbiter. An arbitrator being left wholly to act according to his own 
diſcretion, without ſolemnity of proceſs or courſe of judgment ; 
whereas an arbiter is obliged to act according to law and equity. 

ARBITRA'TRIX,; 4 female arbitrator. 

ARB1'TREMENT, determination, it is a power given by two or more 
parties contending, to ſome perſon to decide the matter in diſpute, to 


which deciſion they are obliged to ſtand under a certain penalty. It is 


the ſame as an award, compromiſe, reconcilement ; as, they accommo- 

date points of religion by middle ways, as if they would make an ar- 

bitrement betwixt God and man. Bacon. a 

' Anp1'TREss, 2. ſub. feminine, of arbiter. 

While over head the moon ä 

Sits arbitreſ i. Milton. | . 
A'x BO, or A'RROGEN, a city of Sweden, in the province of Weſt- 

mania, ſituated upon a river of the ſame name. . 6 

A'xBOIS, a town of Franchecompte in France, ſituated in Lat. 469 

50' N. and Long. 5? 40“. OE * 
A'rBon, a town of Swabia in Germany, ſituated in Lat. 47 40 N. 


- 


and Long. 9? 3o' E. 


ArBor [in mechanics] the principal part of a machine which 


ſerves to ſuſtain the reft ; alſo a ſpindle or axis on which a machine 
turns. Lat. | | A 


ArBor Diane, Diana's tree. Lat. See DiAxA. 


Ango Genealogica, i. e. the tree of conſanguinity ; is uſed to ſign 
fy a lineage drawn out under the form or reſemblance of a root, ſtock 


branches, c. Lat. 


Agon Hermetis [Hermes's tree] a chymical proceſs, in the revi- 
vification of mercury. Lat. | 


Arsor Fude.[Judas's tree} a tree ſo called by botaniſts, being 


1 ene to be the kind of tree Judas hanged himſelf upon. Lat. 


KOR Martis [with chemiſts] coral, it being ſuppoſed to grow 


4 2 By | like a tree or plant under the water of the ſea. Lat. 
the province of Aſgar, in the kingdom of Fez, 


AzzoRr Porphyriana, otherwiſe called cala predicamentalis {with | 
ſchoolmen] a ſcale of beings, or a figure that conſiſts of three rows or 
columns of words, the middemoft of which contained the ſeries of ge- 


nera and ſpecies, bearing ſome analogy to the trunk, and the extreams' 


contain the differences of the branches of the tree, thus, 


SUBSTANCE 

Thinking | Extended 
| BODY 

Tnanimate Animate 

ANIMAL 


Irrational Rational 


PLATO. 


Anon Vite [in botany]. the Tree of Life,. a kind of tree fre- 
antneſs of its green leaf. Lar. | 
Anek Vite, a medicine, by the efficacy of which, it was re- 
„that life would ſhoot out again like a tree. Yan Helmont. 
Annona [arborarius, Lat.] belonging to trees. 
Arzo'reous [arboreus, Lat.] pertaining to trees. 2. 
ArBoRBoVs [with botaniſts) a term applied to muſhreoms or =_ 


ARC 


that grow upon trees, as agarick, which grows on the larch-tree, is 


called an arboreous muſhroom. 2 agg 
A“R BORET [of arbor, Lat. a tree] a little tree, a ſhrub. It is found 
in Spenſer and Milton. | pe | 
ke 2 [of arbor, Lat. a tree] a perſon well ſkilled in the ſeveral 
kinds and natures of trees. A word uſed by Howel. 78 
ARO Os [of arbor, Lat. a tree] belonging to trees ; as, ſhady 
Milton. : ; : 
| 8 C arboratum, of arbor, Lat. but Skinner derives it of 
henebenza, Sax. a manſion] a bower in a garden, a ſhady place 
made by green branches of trees, to fit in and take the air. 
A'rzor-Vine, a ſpecies of bindweed. | 1 
A'sBOURG, a city of Switzerland in the canton of Bern, ſituated in 
Lat. 47 10 N. and Long. 8˙ E. aſd 
ArBu'sTIVE LPG, It. of arbuſtivus, Lat.] ſhrubby, like, or 
rtaining to ſhrubs. Mek 5 | 
1 [arbutus, Lat.] the ſtrawberry- tree. The word is found 
in May's Georgicks. | | 
Ax v' Tus, the ftrawberry-tree. Lat. In botany, a genus of plants 
with a one-leaved bell-faſhioned flower, and a berry or fruit reſembling 
a large ſtrawberry. | We EY | 
Ac [Fr. arcus, Lat.] 1. A ſegment of a circle, not more than 
half of it. This word is uſed in the ſciences. 2. An arch. So Pope 
writes it. See ARCH. | f 8 
Ak c-BOu TAN; Fr. of arc and bouter, Fr. to abut] in architeQure, 
ſigniſies a flat arch abutting againſt the reins of a vault, in order to ſup- 
port it, and prevent its giving wax. 
Arca Cyrographica, Lat. A common cheſt with three locks and keys, 
kept by certain Chriſtians and Jews, wherein all the contracts, mort- 


gages and obligations, belonging to the Jews, were kept to prevent 


nd, by order of our king Richard the firſt. * | 
- ARca'cnon, or Arca'ss0n, the name of a gulph between the 
mouth of the Garonne and that of the Adour. MT 
Arca'pia, a ſea- port town of European Turky, ſituated on the 
weſtern coaſt of the Morea, in Lat. 37* 200 N. and Long 22*E. 
Ac DE, Fr. A continued arch, a walk arched over. Pope uſes it. 
Arca'xum [plur. arcana, a ſecret] a name given by ſome authors 
to chemical preparations, or medicinal compoſitions, that they have 
kept ſecret, and not diſcovered. | 
Arcanum Cora/linum [with chemiſts] a preparation of red preci- 
itate, made by diſtilling it with ſpirit of nitre, and repeating the 
EiRiltation again and again, till a red powder is procured. 
 Arxcaxum Duplicatum [with chemiſts] is prepared of the caput mor- 
tuum of aqua fortis, by diſſolving it in hot water, filtrating and evapo- 
| rating it to a cuticle. 125 5 Sk 
 Arcanum FJuviale, or ARcanum Fovrs [with chemiſts) is an 
amalgama made of equal parts of tin and mercury, powdered and di- 
geſted with good 2 of nitrę; the dry maſs being powdered again, 
after the ſpirit has 
rit of wine, till the powder is become taſteleſs. | * 
ARCEo'N15s [in old records] a ſaddle-bow. 


 Axcev'tnos [&exw9®-, Gr. in botany] the juniper-tree, 7 


An Arch [of arcus, Lat. a bow, as an arch bends in form of a 
bow] 1. The ſky, the vault of heaven, So it is called in poetry ; 
as, the vaulted arch. 2. {from agxwr, Gr.] a chief. Now obſolete. 

The noble duke, my maſter, 5 3 
My worthy arch and patron, comes to night. Shakeſpeare, 


 Axcn, or Axk [in geometry] is any part, not more than its half, 
of the circumference of a circle or curved line, lying from one point to 
another, by which the quantity of the whole circle or line, or ſome 
other thing ſought after, may be gathered. 45 
ARCH in aſtronomy] as the diurnal arch of the ſun, is = of a 
circle 
courſe between riſing and ſetting. - 8 : 
ARcu of Progreſſion, or Axch of Direction [in aſtronomy] is an 
arch of the zodiac, which a planet ſeems to paſs over, when the motion 
of it is according to the order of the ſigns. | 
ARCH of Retrogradation [in aſtronomy] is an arch'of the zodiac, de- 
| 2 while . is retrograde, or moving contrary to the order of 
e nons, 1 
| — of Vifion [in aſtronomy] is the depth of the ſun below the 
qu at which a ſtar begins to riſe again, which before was hid in 
Is rays. | SUI 
An Arca [in architecture] is a concave or hollow building raiſed 
on a mould, in form of a curve or ſemicircle, and ſerving as the in- 
ward ſupport of any ſuperſtructure, as a bridge, &c. (IEF, 
To Arcn [arcuo, Lat.] 1. To raiſe or build an arch. 2. To cover 
with arches, | HOOPS» FO 8D 
Axch-wIsE, in the form or manner of an arch. 
ARCH, adj. [probably of a;x®-, Gr. chief] of the firſt claſs. 
Axcn [arg, Ger.] roguiſh, waggiſh, trivially miſchievous. This 
ification it ſeems to have gained by being frequently applied to 
the boy moſt remarkable for his — A ; as, the arch rogue, &c. 
Johnſon. ES 275 
Axcn, an augmentative particle [of aexwv, Gr. a chief or governor] 
chief power, being affixed to any word, x7 cifes chief, as arch-angel, 
arch-biſhop, arch-duke, c. We likewiſe ſay, arch-knave, arch- 
traitor, arch-wag, arch-heretic. It is pronounced variouſly with re- 
gard to the ch, which, before a conſonant, ſounds as in cheeſe, as 
archdeacon, before a vowel like k, as archangel. 
AR cha [ertz, Ger. znce, Sax. with botaniſts] Derbyſhire liver- 
Fort. 


ARCHA'ISM [agyaiope, of agxaig, old] the retaining old obſo- 
lete words. | | 
ARCHA'NGEL [archange, Fr. arcangelo, It. arcangel, Sp. archange- 
lus, Lat. agxayyiNc, of dg, a chief, and ayyin;, Gr. an an el] 
1. The chief, or prince of angels, as Michael is called; an angel of 
the prime order. 2. The name of an herb, called alſo dead nettle, 
Ray ern roy 4 ü ties 
RCHA'NGEL Cin geography] a city in the province of Dwina in 
Ruſſia, ſituated four mules from the White Sea, 1 6 30 N. and 
Long. 4% 12“ E. 1 | "SP 


-_ 


arallel to the equator, which is deſcribed by the ſun in its 


een drawn off in a retort, and laſtly digeſted in ſpi- 


diery armed with bows and arrows, in battle. 
- ARCHERY. 1. The uſe of the bow; as, among Engliſh artillery, 
archery challengeth pre-eminence. 2. The act of ſhooting with the 


ſay, that he was firſt called dean o 


cauſes. Sai | 


ARC 


 Axcyaxee'Lica [in botany] the herb water-angelica. Lf. 
ARCHANGE'LICAL, Of ARCHANGELIC [from archangel)” pertaining 
to the order of archangels. 
ARCHBEA'Con [of arch and Beacon] the chief place of proſpect or 
ſignal by beacon ; as, the Corniſh archbeacon Hainborough. Carew, 
AxcuBr'syoP [of arch, and biſhop, archevegue, Fr. arciveſcuo, It. 


argbiſcopo, Sp. and Port. archiepi/copus, Lat. of agyemionowd., of 


aeywy and wioxowE., Gr.] a chief biſhop that has power over other 
biſhops, as his ſuffragans. 

ARCHBI'SHOPRICK [archiepiſcopatus, Lat.] the extent of the juriſdic- 
tion; alſo the dignity and benefice of an 3 

Ax ch- nA N ER, the chief or preſident of the chanters of a church. 
. e NEO as arch-chymick ſun, the chief chymiſt the ſun. 

it. N 
Axch-DRv'id, the chief or pontiff of the ancient Druids. 

ARcupa'PIFER [of arch and dapiſer, Lat.] the principal ſewer, 
one of the chief officers of the emperor of Germany. 

. ARCHDEA'CON [archidiacre, Fr. arcidiacono, It. arcediano, Sp. ar- 
chidiaconus, Lat, of aexrhaxc®, of 4’, and 94:2xo:w, Gr. to mini- 
ſter to] a dignified clergyman, whote office is to viſit two years in 
three, and who ſupplies the biſhop's place in ſuch matters as belong 
to the epiſcopal function. The law ſtiles him the biſhop's vicar os 


vicegerent. „ | | 
Arcupea'conty [archidiaconat, Fr. archidiatonato, It. arcediand .. 
95 Sp. of arch and diaconatus, Lat.] the extent of the ſpiritual juriſ- 
iction of an archdeacon. , | 
AxchDEA“CONSsHIr, the office and dignity of an archdeacon. 
 Arcnpvu'kt [archidac, Fr. arciducu, It. archiduque, Sp. of archi. 
dux, Lat.] one who has pre-eminence above other dukes : a title given 
to ſome ſovereign princes, as the archdukes of Auſtria and "Tuſcany. 
 Axcnbu'keDoN, the territory and juriſdiction of an archduke. 
Arcnupu'cutss [archiducheſſe, Er. arciduceſ/a, It.] an archduke's 
lady; alſo a daughter of the emperor of Germany, as he is archduke 
of Auſtria. ay EL 
 Arcn-F#lamines, the chief prieſts among the Romans. 
Arcn-Heretic, a chief or ring-leader ot heretics. 
Arcn-Phile/opher, the chief philoſopher. 
ARcH-Prelate, the chief prelate. h 
Arxcn-Pirate, a principal rover, a chief or principal pirate. 
 ArcH-Prezbyter, or Arcn-Prieft [archipretre, Fr. arcprete, It. 


archipriſte, Sp. archipresbyter, Lat. ertz-prieker, Ger.] a chief preſby- 


ter or prieſt, or a rural dean. | 
To ARca over, to cover with an arch. 3 
ARCHE [agxn, Gr. in medicine] the beginning of a diſtemper. 
A*RCHED [of arch) bent in the form of an arch. | 
A*rCHeD Legs [with farriers, &c.] an imperfection in a horſe, 
when being in his natural poſition, he has his legs bent forward, and 
the whole ſeg makes a kind of arch or bow. _ 8 oF 
Water AkchkR, an herb, © | 


AxchER [Fr. of arcus, Lat. a bow] one that ſhoots with a bow, a 


bowman. Nb 
A*kCHeRs, were perſons {killed in archery ; a kind of militia or ſol- 


bow); as, hit with Cupid's archery. 3. The art of one who ſhoots in 
a long bow. 4. An ancient ſervice of keeping a bow for the uſe of 
the lord, to defend his caſtle. | f * 


Dean of the Ax cE, or Official of the Azcnes, the chief judge of 


the court of the arches, who has a peculiar juriſdiction over thirteen 
*pariſties in the city of London, termed a deanery, being exempted 


from the authority of the biſhop of London, and belonging to the arch- 


biſhop of Canterbury, of which the pariſh of Bow is one. Some others 
f the arches, becauſe the official to 
the archbiſhop, the dean of the arches, was his ſubſtitute in his court, 


and by that means the names became confounded. The juriſdiction of 
this judge is ordinary, and extends through the whole province of Can- 


terbury. So that, upon any appeal, he forthwith ſends out his cita- 


tion to the party appealed, and his inhibition to the judge from whom 


the appeal is made. Cowvel,  _ 3 
ARCHEs, or Court of ARCHEs. [fo called, becauſe it is kept in the 


church of St. Mary le Bow in Cheapſide, the top of the ſteeple of 


which was in former times raiſed with ſtone pillars, built arch-wiſe 


like ſo many bent bows} the chief and moſt ancient conſiſtory belong- 


ing to the archbiſhop of Canterbury for tile d bating of ſpiritual 
Similar Anenzs [in geometry] are ſuch as contain the ſame number 
of degrees of unequal circles. | ah | Es, 


© "Semicircilar Agcnes [in architecture] ate thoſe which make an 


2 ſemicircle, and have their centre in the middle of the chord of the 

arch... n 0 F 80 
Scheme Ax enES [in architecture] arches that are leſs than a ſemi- 

circle, and of conſequence are flatter, containing 80, 70, or 60 de- 


_grees, 


Arcnars of the third and fourth Point [in àrehitecture] are ſuch as 
conſiſt of two arches of a circle, ending in an angle at the top, and are 
_— from the diviſion of a chord into three or four parts at plea- 
ure. | 1 hd | . 1 
Eliptical Axenks [in arehitecture] conſiſt of à ſemi-clipſis, and 
have commonly a key-ſtone, and chaptrels or impoſts: they were for- 


, 


merly much in uſe for 'mahtle-trees in chimneys. © 


Strait 'Axcnxs [in architecture] are arches, the upper and under 
edges of which are ſtrait 3 as, they are curved in others, and alſo thoſe 


two edges e and the ends and joints all pointing to the centre: 
4 


- 


they are uſed over windows, doors, Se. 
Aacn ETYPE [architype, Fr. arcttipo, It. archetypo, Sp. archetypun, 

Lat, of &gxydvwe;, of d, the original, and Tore, 2 the ori- 

ginal pattern or model by which any Work is formed, or Which is co- 

pied after to make another like it. 

'  AkCHE'TYPAL, pertaining to the great original. © 
ARCHETYPAL World rith the Platoniſts]' the World as it exiſted in 

the divine mind, or in the idea of God beſorx the creation. 
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ARC 
Anxcuk'us [AN, Gr. ancient] it is uſed to denote the ancient 
practice of phyſic, concerning which a treatiſe was written by Hip- 
-ates. | 
3 the principle of life and vigour in any living creature. 
The ancient chemiſts uſed by this term to expreſs ſome certain princi- 
ple of life and motion; as the cauſe of all the effects obſervable in na- 
ture, and it has been applied by them to very different things; ſome 
uſe it to ſignify the fire lodged in the centre of the earth, and aſcribe 
to it the generation of metals and minerals, and ago it alſo to be 
the principle of life in vegetables ; others underſtand y it a certain uni- 
verlal ſpirit, which (as they imagine) is diffuſed throughout the whole 
creation, and is the active cauſe of all the phænomena of nature, others 
zwe it the name of anima mundi, i. e. the ſoul of the world ; and 
ſome call it the vulcan or heat of the earth: they ſuppoſe there is a ſhare 
of this archeus in all bodies, which, when it is corrupted, produces 
diſeaſes, which they ſtile archeal diſeaſes. 


| 


Agcugus [with chemiſts] the higheſt and moſt exalted ſpirit that 


can be ſeparated from mixed bodies. : 
Axciiiaco'LuTHOS [&egxiaxonv3cg, Gr.] the chief of the acolythi, 
who were certain miniſters in cathedral churches. | 
ARrciaio'loGtC [archaiologicus, Lat. of of gxaucnoyines, of awgxarcs, 
old, and d, Gr. a diſcourſe] treating of or belonging to archaio- 
logy. 
Wee e [archaiologia, Lat. of &exawnoyin, Gr. ] a diſcourſe 
or treatiſe of antiquities. | 
Azcr PR10R, the maſter of the order of the knights templers. 
Arcaala'TER, Or ARCHIA'TROS [of fexialex, of wexos and ige, 
a phyſician} the principal or chief phyfician to a king, & c. . 
Az CHIDIA'CONAL [archidiaconus, Lat. &exi19x00G, Gr.] belonging 
to an archdeacon; as, an archidiaconal viſitation. 
ARCHiEPI'SCOPAL | archiepiſcopus, Lat.] 
biſhop ; as, the archiepiſcopal ſee. 
Axcurcz'xi Morbi, Lat. [with phyſicians] acute diſeaſes. 
ARCHIEU'NUCH, the chief of the eunuchs. | 
Ak ci1ca'LLUs, the chief of the prieſts of Cybele. | 
AnciicrammaſTEUS, the principal ſecretary or chief clerk of an 
office. Lat. 
Arcn!GRAPHER [&gxiyexÞog, Of Ag and yeatu, Gr. to write] 
a chief ſecretary. | | | | 
Azcut'craPuy [archigraphia, Lat. of dpyrygatia, Gr.] ſecretari- 
ſhip. 2 | 
A'RCHIPOTE [archipota, Lat.] the chief or maſter drinker. 
ARCHIHERE'T1ICAL [of &gxy and «gc, Gr.] heretical, or falſe in 
the higheſt and molt dangerous degree. | 


AxchiLochIAN Verſes, a ſort of verſes whereof Archilochus was the 


- Inventor, | 
ARCHIMA'NDRITE [ &ex3puardeiing, of & gn, t 


o 


ie chief, and parlea, 


a monaſtery, or rather fall tor horſes and oxen. Heſjch.] the ſuperior of 


a monaſtery, much the ſame as 1s now called an abbot. 
Azcymni Me [&exipupe;, Of ag and wo, a buffoon] an arch- 
buffoon. | . 
AgcuiPE'LAGo [either of &exos, chief, and mayo, the ſea, or, 
as others ſay, a corruption of &440miAayes, g. d. the holy ſea] a main 
ſea or large gulph, containing a cluſter of ſmall iſlands one near ano- 
ther, and ſeveral little ſeas which take their names from thoſe iſlands. 
It is particularly applied to that between Greece and Afia. 
„ AschisrRA“TEOGuS [a pos, of aex3; and olearnyc;, a leader 
of an army] the generaliſſimo, captain-general, or lord general of an 
army. 


AxchlsYxAGO“OuS [eexiomaywycs, Gr.] the chief ruler of a ſyna- 


ue. 
| | ESE [ architeFe, Fr. architetto, It. architecto, Sp. archi- 
tes, Lat. of zexn and rixlov, an artificer] 1. A maſter-builder, he 
who profeſſes the art of building. 2. A contriver of a building, he 
who builds. 3. The maker of any compound body; as, the Grine 
architect of the human body. 4. A contriver, a plotter in general; 
as, chief architect and plotter of theſe woes. Shateſpeare. | | 

AxcniTE'cTive [from architect] belonging to architecture, that 
by which the work of architecture is performed; as, architectiue mate- 
nals. Der ham. | 
_ ARCHITE'CTONICE [&ex+Tixlonxy, Gr. ] the art or ſcience of build- 
. 1 | | | | 
ARCHITECTO'NIC [&exilexlonxo, of &exn and Teal, artificer] 
having the power or {kill of building a thing up regularly according 
to the nature and properties of it ; that which can form any thing. 

ARCHITECTO'NIC Nature, or ARCHITECTONIC Spirit [with philo- 
ſophers! that forming nature, power or ſpirit, that hatches the ova or 
eggs of females into rock creatures of the ſame kind. This word is 
found in Boyle. | 

ArcurTE'CTURE [Fr. architettura, It. architetura, Sp. architec- 
zura, Lat.] 1. The art of building, i. e. of erecting edifices proper 
either for habitation or defence. 2. The effect reſulting from the art 
0 eg 3. The performance itſelf; as, this earth is a piece of 
divine architedlure. | 

Civil AgcxyiTECTURE, the art of contriving and erecting commo- 
dious buildings for the uſes of civil life. This art is divided into five 
orders, the Paſcan, the Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and Compoſite ; 
which took their riſe from the different proportions that the different 
kinds of buildings rendered neceſlary, acco ing to the bulk, ſtrength, 
dclicacy, richneſs, or ſimplicity required. 

Military AxcurrecrtuRE, diſcovers the beſt way of raiſing fortifi- 
cations about cities, towns, camps, ſea-ports,. &c. | 

Naval Ach ECT, is an art that teaches the conſtrud ion of 


thips, gallies, and other floating veſſels for the water; with ports, 


moles, docks, &c. on the ſhore. 

Counterfeit ARCHITECTURE, is that wherein the projectures are 
Painted either with black or white, or coloured after the manner of 
marble ; alſo called ſcene-work in the painting of columns, Wc. that 
leem to ſtand out in relievo in theatres. 

ARCHITECTURE [in perſpective] a ſort of building, the members 
0 NAA 1 ING r and modules, and diminiſh Fe pro- 

0 their diſtance, to make the building appear longer and larger 
to the view than it really is, pak g veg 


ARCHITECTURE is repreſented in painting and ſculpture as a woman 


pertaining to an arch- | 


ARD 


ſitting upon a piece of a pillar, having all ſorts of tools and inſtruments 
abaut her, and looking earneſtly upon a draught or deſign which lies in 
her lap. Behind her a perſon repreſenting reaſon, looking likewiſe 
upon the draught, on her head a helmet, in her left hand Pallas's 
ſhield, and in her right Mercury's caduceus. 

Military AxcurtecTuRE is repreſented as a woman in her prime 
of life, her raiment parti-coloured, a gold clain, with a diamond pen- 
dant about her neck, holding in her right hand a ſwallow, and in her 
left the . of a regular . at her feet a pick- ax, ſpade, 
and = inſtruments; the explanation of theſe two are very eaſy and 
natural. 

The parti-coloured veſtments denote the underſtanding of divers 
contrivances in this art ; the golden chain and diamond denote dura- 
bility and excellency : for fortification is the beſt jewel of princes, ſecu- 
rity _ enemies; the ſwallow is remarkable ſor the artificial building 

er neſt, | 

A*RCHITRAVE (of agyn, Gr. the chief, and abs, Lat. a beam] 
that part of a column or order of columns that is above or lies imme- 
diately upon the capital. It is the loweſt member of the frieze, and 
even of the whole entablature; it is ſuppoſed to repreſent the principal 
beam in timber-buildings, It is ſometimes called the reaſon- piece, as 
in portico's, cloiſters, 0 the maſter-piece in chimneys, and hyper- 
thyron over the jambs of doors or lintels of windows. 

ARcniTRave Doors [with architects] ſuch as have an architrave 
on the jambs, and over the door, upon the cup-piece, if ſtrait, or if 
the top be curved, on the arch. 8 . 

ARCHITRAVE Windows [with architects] are commonly an ogee 
raiſed out of the ſolid timber, with a liſt over it. a 

Akchivav'Lr [archiwolte, Fr.] the inner contour of an arch, or a 
frame ſet off with mouldings, running over the faces of the arch ſtones, 
and bearing upon the impoſts. . 

ArcHl'ves, having no ſingular [Fr. archives, Sp. archiva, Lat. 
of a, Gr.] a place where ancient records, charters, or evidences 
are kept, as the office of the maſter of the rolls in chancery or the ex- 
chequer. It is ſometimes uſed for the writings themſel ves; as, look 
a little into the Moſaic archives. Woodward. 8 | 

A'RCHNESs, Wagpiſhneſs, petty dexterouſneſs in management, craf- 
tineſs in trivial miſchief. | | 

ARCHO'NTES [&gxwnles, Gr.] the chief magiſtrates of the city of 
Athens, after the kingly government had been aboliſhed. _ 

ARcHo'nTICKs, ſome miſguided Chriſtians, in the 4th century, who 
are ſaid to have denied the reſurrection, and held the world to be the 
work of ſome powers, which they called archontes, 7. e. rulers or 


princes. 


ARC1Go0'VINo, a province of Dalmatia, bounded by Boſnia, Man- 
tenero, and the Adriatic ſea, and called by the Italians Santa Sabata. 

ARrc1-LEuU'To [in muſic books] a very large and long lute, and but 
a little different from a theorbo lute, uſed by the Italians for playing a 
thorough baſs. . = | | | 
| A'rco [in muſic books] a bow or fiddle-ſtick. 7. | 

Ak co, a town of the biſhopric of Trent in Italy, ſituated about ſix- 
teen miles ſouth-weſt of Trent, in Lat. 46% N. Long. 1046“ E. 

A'rcos, the name of a town in Andaluſia in Spain, and of one in 
Old Caſtile, upon the river Xalon. | 

A' CTI [artique, Fr. artico, Sp. ardicus, Lat. of aexlixo;, of 
Rg, Gr, the bear] northern, northward, belonging to, lying un- 


der the bear. 


ArcTic Circle [in aſtronomy] one of the leſſer circles of the 
ſphere, diſtant 23 degrees and a half from the north pole. | 
ARCT1c Pole [in aſtronomy] the northern pole of the world, 7. e. 
of both earth and heaven, ſo named of ar&os,. a cluſter or conſtellation 
of ſtars near it. | 
Akxcros Minor [in aſtronomy] the leſſer bear. 
ARrCTO'PHYLAX [ae, of dees, a conſtellation called the 
bear, and o, a keeper] the poets tell us, that Arctophylax was 
the ſon of Jupiter and Caliſtho, an Arcadian, whom Lycaon cut in 
pieces, and ſet before Jupiter to eat at a banquet ; and that jupiter 
overthrew the table, and out of abhorrence to Lycaon's cruelty, burnt 


his houſe with a thunder-bolt, but joining together the Arcadian's di- 


vided limbs, placed him among the ſtars. Erato/thenes. 

ArcTosco'ropon [with botaniſts] the herb ramſons. 

ArcTosTA'PHYLos [with botaniſts] the bilberry. 

ArcTvu'rus [aexlee®-, of agxi&- and v, the tail] a ſtar of the firſt 
magnitude in the conſtellation Arctophy lax or Bootes. £67 | 

aan [arcuatus, Lat.] bent in the manner of an arch or bow; 
as, ſounds that move in oblique and arcuate lines. Bacon. | 

Arxcua'kla Oha [in anatomy] the bones of the finciput, or, as 
ſome will have it, of the temples. Lat. | 

AgcuarT1LE [arcuatilis, Lat.] bowed or bent. \ , 

ARCUA'TION bor arcuate] act of bending or faſhioning like an arch 
or bow, the ſtate of being incurvated, crookedneſs. | | 

ArcvuaT1on [with gardeners] the railing of trees by layers. It is 
ſo called from bending down to the ground the branches which ſpring 
from the off-ſets after planting. | 

ARcuaT10N [in ſurgery] the bending of bones. | 

Arcu'aTURE [arcuatura, Lat.] the bowing or bending of an arch. 

ARCUBA'L13TER, Or ARCUBALLISTER [of arcs, a bow, and bal- 
liſtia, Lat. an engine, of Ba, Gr. to throw] he who bears a crots- 
bow. A word uſed by Camden. 

A'xculus [among the Romans] a deity who oppoſed thieving, 
whereas the goddeſs Laverna was an encourager of it. 

Arp [and, Sax. acid, Du. art, Ger.) 1. Natural diſpoſition or 
temper z as, Barnard, filial affection. 2, Quality or habit; as drunk- 
ard, dullard, &c. | 

A'RDENBURG, a fortified town of Dutch Flanders, ſituated about 
twelve miles north eaſt of Bruges, in Lat. 51* 15” N. Long. 3? 
20' E. | 

A'RDENCY, or A'RDENTNEss [of ardens, Lat. of ardeo, to burn, or 
be very hot] ardour, eagerneſs of deſire, warmth of affection ; as, 
ardency of love. E 

AR DENT [Fr. ardente, It. and Sp. of ardens, Lat.] 1. Hot, 
as it were burving, very hot; vehement, fierce ; as, ardent eyes. 
2. Eager, affectionate, generally uſed of deſire; as, ardent vows to & 
miſtreſs. | 

8 Awxr 


* Azvent Shirts [with chemiſts] ſuch ſpirits as being diſtilled from 
fermented vegetables, &c. will take fire and burn ; as brandy, &c. 
A'spenTLY [of ardent] with warmth, with eager affection. 


Aab ERTL, or ARD EVIL, the burying place of ſome of the ancient 
kings of Perſia, ſituated in Lat..36* N. Long. 64 20' E. 


Anpur wach, a diſtrict of the county of Roſs, in Scotland, being 


a kind of peninſula, lying weſtward of Cromarty; the natives com- 
monly call it the Black Iſland. 3 
Ax Doch, a ſmall town of Perthſhire, in Scotland. 

A'epor, or Asbov'x [ardeur, Fr. ardor, It. ardor, Sp. and Lat.] 
a burning heat. 

Arbor, vehemence, fervency, earneſt deſire. | ; 

Arvor, the perſon ardent, This is only uſed by Milton; as, 
thouſand celeſtial ardors. | ES 

Azpok [in a medicinal ſenſe] a very great heat raiſed in a human 
body. ” 
| Gods Ventriculi, a pain in the ſtomach uſually called heart-burn- 
ing. Lat. : 

Arpor Urine, a heat of urine. Lat. 

ADRA, or ArpRE's, is the capital of a country on the flave coaſt 
of Guinea, in Africa, ſituated near the river Lagos. Lat. 5% N. 
Long. 4 E. | | 

Agpae's a town of the province of Picardy, in France, ſituated 
about 10 miles ſouth of Calais. Lat. 50% 45” N. Long. 29. E. 

a Arpu'iry [arduitas, of arduus, high, Lat.] height, ſteepneſs; alſo 
ifficulty. | | 

A ativan C ardus, It. and Sp. of arduus, Lat.] difficult; alſo high, 
and hard to climb. | 

A'rpuousNess [of arduous] difficulty; alſo height. 

Ak, the plural of the preſent tenſe of the verb to be. See To BE. 
as, we, ye, they, are. | 


Ax, or ALawi're [in muſic] the name of one of the eight notes 
in the ſcale, and is the loweſt note but one in that of Guido; as is ex- 


emplified in the following lines: | 
Gamut I am, the ground of all accord, 
Are, to plead Hortenſio's paſſion ; 
B mi, Bianca take him for thy lord, 


C faut, that loves with all affection. Shakeſpeare. | 


A'sta, Lat. any plain open ſurface whereon we walk; as, the 


floor of a rcom, the open part of a church, the vacant part of an 


amphitheatre or ſtage ; any incloſed place; as, a cockpit, or bowling- 
green, &c. 

Area [in building] the extent of a floor. : 

Axea [with geometricians] the ſurface or ſuperficial content of 


any figure. 


Anka [with phyſicians] a diſeaſe that makes the hair fall off. 
Area [with gardeners] a bed or quarter in a garden. | 
AkkA [wich aſtronomers] a circle about the moon and ſome ſtars, 

otherwiſe called Halo. Lat. ; 
AkkA [in fortification] the ſuperficial content of any rampart or 

other work. | | e 
Ax EON, a town of Guinea, in Africa, ſituated at the mouth of 

the river Formoſa. Lat. 5 N. Long. 5% E. | | 
AkrE'ca, the fruit of a kind of a palm tree that grows in the Eaſt- 


Indies. The properties aſcribed to it, are, that it ſtrengthens the 


ſtomach, and carries off every thing that might corrupt the gums. 

To AxE'ab, or AR EE [prob. of red (en) Ger. to ſpeak, nevene, 
Sax. a ſpeaker, or ned, or aned, Sax. a ſentence, or anedan, Sax. 
to counſel. 7ehrſon] to adviſe, to direct. It is an old word uſed 
by Spencer and Milton. | VV 

ARE“ CHE [old word] to divulge. < | 

AREFAC'TION [arefatio, of arefacio, Lat. to dry] 1. The act of 
drying. 2. Ihe ſtate of being dry. It is uſed by Bacon. 

To A'rery [arefacio, Lat.] to make dry, to exhale moiſture from 
any thing. Bacon uſes it. 1 55 | 

ARrE'GON [aeprywv, Gr.] an ointment of a diflolving, looſening, and 
thinning quality. ; N 

A'sEMBERG, a city of Germany, ſituated about twenty five miles 
ſouth of Cologn. Lat. 50? 30 N. Long. 625 E. | 

Ak E' xA, ſand, pravel, grit. Lat. 

Ak ENA [with phyſicians] gravel bred in a human body, which is 
made up of a great deal of ſalt and earth, and often grows into a 
ſtone. | Ne 

ARENA [ſand, fo called becauſe the place was ſtrewed with ſand, to 


Hide from the view of the people the blood ſpilt in the combat] the 


Pit or ſpace in the middle of the circus or amphitheatre of the Romans, 


where the gladiators had their combats ; and ſometimes it was uſed 


for the circus or amphitheatre itſelf ; and ſometimes for the campus of 
the ſoldiers and army. EY | 


ARENA CEous [arenaceus, of arena, Lat.] ſandy, or having qua- 


lities hike ſand ; as, an arenaceous friable ſubſtance. Woodward. 
AxzNa'R1A [in botany] an herb, a ſort of buckthorn. Lat. 


ARE NARY [arenarius, Lat.] of, or belonging to ſand or gravel. 


A word rarely uſed. 

ARENA“TION [of arena, Lat. ſand, with 8 a ſort of dry 
bach, when the patient ſits with his feet upon hot ſan 

AzExO'SE [arenyſus, of arena, Lat.] ſandy, full of ſand or gravel, 

A*RENSWALD, a town of Germany, in the marquiſate of Bran- 
denburg, upon the confines of Pomerania. 

ARENTARE [old rec.] to rent out, to let at a certain rent. 

Aa nurous [of arenula, Lat. grit] gritty, full of ſmall ſand. 

ARE'OLA, a little bed in a garden, a {mall court-yard. Lat. 
AREOLA Papularis [with anatomiſts] the circle about the nipple or 
teat. 

Arro'METER [of ang, the air, and Age, Gr. to meaſure] an in- 
ſtrument uſually made of fine thin glaſs, which having had as much 
running quickfilver put into it, as will ſerve to keep it u right, is 
ſealed up at the top: ſo that the ſtem or neck being divided into de- 
grees, the heavineſs or lightneſs of any liquor may be found by its 
ſinking more or leſs into it. | 

AREO'PAGITES, or AREOPA'GITES, [wenomayilng, of ans, Mars, 
and w., a hill] judges of a court in the Areopagus of Athens, in- 
ſtituted by Solon for the trial of malefactors. 


AREQPA'GUS [4c:40wayes, of Geng, Mars, and way, A hill, ſo 


ARG 
called from the god Mars being fentenced there upon the accuſation 
Neptune brought againſt him for killing his ſon] a court of Athens, 


which ſtood on an hill near the city. _ 
Arzo'sTYLE, a building where the columns ſtand a little too thick; 


or, as others ſay, at a convenient diſtance. 


Arrottecro'nics [of eg, Mars, and texlowa, Gr. a ſtructure 
that part of fortification which directs how to attack an enemy ſafely, 
and fight advantagiouſly. 

Arto'ric Medicines [of age,, Gr.] ſuch as open the pores of the 
kin, and render them large enough for matter, cauſing a diſeaſe, to 
be carried off by ſweat or inſenfible perſpiration. 

Arxequr'yea, a city of Peru, in South America, ſituated in Lat. 
17? Long. 73“ W. : ; 

Axtr'risemenT [old law] affright, ſurprize. 

AxeTo'Locy [of agern, virtue, and ee, Gr. to diſcourſe] that 
part of moral philoſophy that treats of virtue, its nature, and the 
means of arriving at it. . b 

Ax E'z zo, a city of Tuſcany, in Italy, ſituated in Lat. 430 1 5 N. 
Long. a3? 15 | 3 

AR GAL, or A'xcor, more commonly called red tartar, the hard 
lees ſticking to the ſides of red wine veſſels. 


ledo. 


Anch'A, or Arce'1, human figures made up of ruſhes, which the 


veſtal virgins at Rome threw away annually into the river Tiber. 
ArGEMA, or ARGEMON [@gyepa, or a8ytmuer, of *, Gr. white] 
a little ulcer of the eye in the circle called iris, having its ſeat in a part 
of the black of the eye. 5 | | 
ArGemo'ne TAN,, Gr.] wild tanſey, filver weed, an herb like 
a poppy, good againſt the argema, OE 
ArGe'NDal, a ſmall town of Germany, in the palatinate of the 


Rhine, between Simmerin and Bacherac. 


ARrce'xT, adj. [Fr. of argentum, Lat. ſilver] bright like ſilver; as, 
argent fields, in Milton. | | | | 

ARGENT [in heraldry] is commonly a white colour uſed in the 
coats of gentlemen, knights and baronets; the white colour in the 
coat of a ſovereign prince is called luna, and that in the arms of the 
nobility, pearl; all ſuch fields being ſuppoſed to be filver, and is one 
of the metals, and charged with the colours. In engraving of ar- 
moury, the field argent is repreſented by the whiteneſs of the paper, 
without any ſtrokes on it, as all other colours have. See Plate IV. 
Fig. 22. . | 

3 or White, ſignifies [of virtues and ſpiritual qualities} 


| humility, purity, innogence, felicity, RN and truth; [of wor- 


thy good qualities] beauty and genteelneſs of behaviour; [of the pla- 
nets] the moon; [of the four elements] the water; [of precious 
ſtones] the pearl and chryftal ; [of human conſtitutions} the phleg- 
matic; [of beaſts) the ermin, which is all white without any ſpot ; 
[of the parts of a man} the brains and [of his age,] the old. 


_ ARrcenr alſo ſignifies in a woman, chaſtity ; in a maid, virtue; in 


judges, juſtice; and in the rich, humility, | 
A*RGENTAC, a town of France, in the Limouſin, fituated upon the 
Dordogne, in Lat. 45® 5 N. Long. 2? E. | | 
A'RGENTAN, a city of France, in the Lower Normandy, upon the 
Orne. Lat. 48 34 N. Long. 35 E. . 
Ax EN TAN, [of argentum, filver, and angina, Lat. a quinſey} 
a term made uſe of when a counſellor that is to plead at the bar bein 
bribed, feigns himſelf ill, and not able to ſpeak. Under ſuch a fic- 
titious malady Demoſthenes is once ſaid to have laboured ; whence 


came the greek proverb fe; en yawrln;, meaning, that he had an At- 


tic coin, on which was ſtamped the figure of an ox, upon his 
tongue. ON 
ARGENTA'TION [argentatus, of argentum, Lat.] a gilding, or overlay- 
ing with ſilver. | „ 
ARGENTI'ERE, a ſmall iſland in the Archipelago, ſituated about ſixty 
miles eaſt of the Morea, in Lat. 37? N. Long. 25 E. 
ARGENTIERE, is alſo the name of a ſmall town of Languedoc in 
France, in Lat. 44 3o' N. Long. 4 E. | | 


 ArcenTi'Na [with botaniſts] the herb filver-weed or wild tan- 


ſey. Lat. | 
ARce'NTinE [argentin, Fr.] ſounding like ſilver. 
ARGENnT1'Nus [among the Komans] the deity of ſilver coin. 
ARGE'NToON, a town of France, ſituated about forty five miles 
ſouth-weſt of Bourges, in Lat. 460 40“ N. Long 135 E. 
ARGenTo'ss [argentoſus, Lat.] full of ſilver, as is in white earth 


like chalk. 


AR CEN Tu, ſilver. Lat. 5 

ARGenTuM album [in doomſday book] ſilver coin, current mo- 
ney. Lat. 1 5 | Te 

ArcexnTuM Dei [God's money] money given as earneſt upon 
making of a bargain, Lat. Such money being in many countries, as 
in Holland and Germany, always given to the poor. 8 

ARGENTUM vivum [with chemiſts] mercury, quick-flver, c. 

Axl [argilla, Lat. age, Gr. in natural hiſtory] white clay; 
a fat ſoft kind of earth, of which potters veſſels are made. 


ARrc1'LLous [argilloſus, of argilla, Lat.] made of clay, full of 


clay, clayey. This word is found in Braun. 
Arco xAvis [in aſtronomy] the ſhip Argo, a ſouthern conſtellation, 
conſiſting of twenty-four ſtars. - 
ArcGoxa'uTics, poems on the expedition of Jaſon and his com- 
panions, in fetching the golden fleece. | 
ArGoNnau'Ts, the companions of Jaſon, who accompanied him on 


an expedition to Colchis, in order to fetch the golden fleece, as is 


commonly ſuppoſed ; but, in reality, ſays Sir Iſaac Newton, to in- 
duce the northern nations to ſhake off their connexion with the Egyp- 
tian ſtate. 

A'rGos, a ſea port town of European Turkey, in the Morea, ſitu- 
ated on the bay of Napoli de Romania, in Lat. 379 30 N. 
Long. 23* E. 
 A'kcosy [derived by Pope from arge, the name of Jaſon's ſhip] 2 
] veſſel for merchandiſe, a Venetian carrac ; as, argeſſes with port- 
ly fail. Shakeſpeare. | | | g 

A'kow, a country of Switzerland that adjoins to the lake Con- 
ſtance, ſo called from the river Aar. i A 


A'rcan, a city of New Caſtile, in Spain, in the dioceſe of To- 
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uith ſpots, reſembling in ſome meaſure thoſe in a peacock's tail, 


SAI” 


ARI 


g R, verb ment. [arguire, It. argurr, Sp. of arguo of argu- 
2 1. To ee by offering arguments or rea- 
ſons for any ching; with for; as, ſcholars argue for her. 2. To per- 
ſuade one by reaſoning ; with into; as, I would argue you inte a 
liking of virtue. 3. To diſpute or debate; having «vith or again/? 
before the antagoniſt, and againſt before the thing conteſted. 

To ARGUE, verb ac. 1. To make any thing to appear, to ſhew or 

rove a thing by argument, to debate any queſtion; as, to argue a 
5 2. To prove, to conclude as an argument; as, ſo many laws 
argue ſo many ſins. Milton. 3. To charge with any crime, with / 
as, which can be truly argued of obſcenity. Dryden. 


To ARGUE à priori [with logicians] is to prove effects by their 
. Lat: 
2 AR 805 a poſteriori [with logicians] is to prove cauſes by their 
effects. Lat. 8 ö 


" NegcueD, part. pret. of argue. | | 
| Ns GUER, his —— who argues; as, a weak arguer. Decay of Piety. 

ALA, an iſland on the coaſt of Negritia. It lies in the Atlantic 
Ocean, about Lat. 20 north. | 2 

A'xcumenTt [Fr. argomento, It. argumento, Sp. of argumentum, 
Lat.] 1. Reaſon or proof alledged for or ye any thing. 2. The 
ſubject of a diſcourſe or treatiſe. 3. The ſummary of the contents of 
any work; as, the argument of the work, that is, its principal action, 
and the economy of it. Dryden, 4. Debate, controverſy; as, in ar- 
gument upon a caſe. 5. Sometimes it has #0, but generally fer, before 
the thing to be proved; as, an argument to patience. Tillofſon. Beſt 
argument for a future ſtate. Atterbury' | X 

AxcumenT [with logicians] a probability invented to create be- 
lief, or any ſubject or matter laid down, as a foundation whereon to 
argue. 


ARGUMENT [with painters, Qc.] the perſons repreſented in a land- 


ſip, in contradiſtinction to the country or proſpect. 


ARGUMENT of the moon's Latitude [with aſtronomers] is the diſ- 


tance of the moon from the dragon's head or tail, 9. 4. where her orb 
is cut by the ecliptic in two ints diametrically oppoſite ; by means of 
which the quantity of real darkneſs in eclipſes, or how many digits are 
darkened, is diſcovered. | | 
ARGUMENT [with aſtronomers] an arch, whereby we ſeek another 
unknown arch, and proportional to the firſt. | | 
 ArcGumenT of trclination [im aſtronomy] is an arch of the or- 
bit intercepted between the aſcending node and the place of the planet 
from the ſun, numbered according to the ſucceſſion of the ſigns. 
ArGumENNTAL [argumentalis, Lat.] of or belonging to argument. 
Oppreſs'd with argumental tyranny. Pope. OE: 
ArRGumENTA'T1ON [Fr. argomentazione, It. of argumentatio, Lat.] 
act of reaſoning or proving by arguments; a proving for or 
againſt, | | | | 
acemi TEA [in logic] the art of inventing or framing ar- 
guments ; of making inductions or drawing concluſions. Argumenta- 
tion is that operation of the mind whereby we infer one propoſition, 
which before was unknown or doubtful, from two or more propoſitions 


premiſed, that are more known and evident; ſo when we have judged 
that matter cannot think, and that the mind of man doth think, we 


conclude that therefore the mind of man is not matter. Watts. 
ArcGume'NTATIVE, containing arguments, or conſiſting of them; 
as, the argumentative part of my diſcourſe. Atterbury. | 
Arcumt NTATIVELY [of . e by way of argument. 
Axcuugxro'sE [argumento/us, Lat.] full of argument, reaſon, 
matter or proof; pithy, full of wit or ſkill. | 
ArxcumenTo'sus [old writings] ingenuous. 
A'roun, a river of Tartary, in Aſia, ſerving as a boundary be- 
tween the Chineſe and Ruſſian empires. | | 
Anu is alſo a city of Afiatic Tartary, ſituated on the above river, 
in Lat. 519 3o' N. Long. 104“ E. | 
A' RGUs, 1 
this great world, becauſe the eyes of our creator are every where, 
and therefore do, as it were, take notice, and are witneſſes of our be- 
haviour. | 


Axcus-skELL, a ſpecies of porcelane ſhell, beautifully variegated 
ArGuTa"Tion [argutatio, Lat.] a 1 by argument, a diſ- 
puting for and againſt, a ſubtil point of reaſoning. 
* [arguto, It. argutus, Lat.] ſubtile, witty, ſharp; alſo 
hrill. | | 8 
ArGY'LESHIRE, a county of Scotland, lying weſtward of Glaſpow, 
and comprehending the counties of Lorn, Cowal, Knapdale, Kin- 


tyre; together with the iſlands Mull, Jura, Iſla, &c. It gives the title 


of Duke to the noble family of Campbel. | 

ArcyRa'sPrDes, [of agyve®-, ſilver, and &oms, Gr. a buckler] 
ſoldiers armed with filver bucklers. | 

ArcvRI'TS [eagyverris, Gr.] the ſcum or foam which riſes from ſil- 
ver, or lead that is mixed with filver, in the refining furnace, 

ArcyRoco'we [with botaniſts] the herb cud-weed. 

ARcyRoco'meEs a Comet of a ſilver colour, differing very little 
from the ſolar comet, except that it is of a brighter colour, and ſhines 
with ſo great a luſtre as to dazzle the eyes of beholders. 

ARGYRO'DaMas [of eeyvec;, filver, and aJapas, a diamond] a 
precious ſtone of a bright ſilver colour. | 

ARGYROLI'THos [of agyve®», filver, and 9, a ſtone] talck, a 


of mineral ſtone. 


ArcGYRoPE'a [of e., ſilver, and wow, to make] the art of 
making filver. ; % | 
Arnv'sen, a city of Jutland, in Denmark, ſituated at the entrance 
of the Baltic ſea, Tis 56? N. Long. 109 20' E. 9 5 
A'Rta Theophraſli [with botaniſts] the wild ſervice- tree with aſh. 
leaves. Lat. | 
Nuala [muſic books] an air, ſong, or tune. Ital. 
, ARIA'NA, a town of the kingdom of 2 2 — and province of Prin- 
. ſituated about fifteen miles eaſt of Benevento. Lat. 41 16 
. Long. te? 35˙E. 3 
Anianisn, the doctrine of Arius, a preſbyter in the church of 
Alexandria, who flouriſhed about the beginning of the fourth century, 
and eſpouſed ſome notions with reference to Chriſt's pre. exiſtent ſtate, 
that were afterwards condemned by the Nicene counſel. See Nicexs. 


aving a head full of eyes [hieroglyphically] repreſented 


A*ztavs, fuch as are of the ſame opinion with Arius. 
Aale, a ſea port town of Peru, in South America, ſituated 6 
the Pacific Ocean. Lat. 189 20'S. Long. 70% 20' W. 

Axicixun [in botany] the headed leek. | 
| Arrpas, a kind of taffety, manufactured in the Eaft-Indies; from a 
ſhining thread which is got from certain herbs, whence they are {tyled _ 
aridas of herbs. 

A'rrd [aride, Fr. arido, It. and Sp. of aridus, Lat.] dry, parched, 
Arbuthnot and Pope ſeem to mention it as a word in the language of 
5 as, my complexion is become aduſt, and my body ærid, 

viſiting lands. Thompſon ſays, an arid waſte. p 

Ar1'piTY, or A'xiDNEss [aridité, Fr. aridità, It. of ariditas; 
Lat.] 1. Dryneſs, want of moiſture, ficcity ; it is uſed by Arbuthnor. 
2. Among divines, an inſenſibility in devotion, oppoſite to a feeling 
or melting ſenſe of religion; as, firike my ſoul with lively apprehen « 
ſions of thy excellencies, and bear up my {pirit under the greateſt ari- 
dities and dejections with the delightful proſpect of thy glories. Norris; 
This is a word not much uſed, and perhaps aridne/s never. 

AR1E'RE-BAN [Fr. of here, an army, and ban, an edi}; Teut.] a 
proclamation of the French king, to ſummon all who hold of him to 
the wars. See ARRIERE-BAN, _ .. 

AR1es [in aſtronomy] the firſt ſign of the zodiac which the ſun 
enters in March, in the figure of a ram, and is a conſtellation of fixty- 
five ſtars, and is commonly expreſſed by this character M. 

The poets feign that this ram carried Pyrrhus and Helle through 
the ſea. It was alſo immortal, and was given to them by their mo- 


ther Mephele. It had a golden fleece, as Heſiod and Pherecydes 


write. But when it carried them over that narrow ſea, the ram 
threw her into the ſea, and loſt his horn. But Helle was ſaved by 
Neptune, who on her begat a ſon called Pæon, and Phryxus eſcaping 
to the Euxine ſea, came to Æetes, to whom he gave the golden fleece 
in the temple of Jupiter, that the memory of it might be preſerved. 
But he aſcended up among the ſtars, and is beheld but obſcurely. 

ArtrEtTA'TION [arietate] 1. The act of butting like a ram. 2. The 
act of butting with a military engine, called aries, or the ram. Bacon 
uſes it in this ſenſe. 3. The act of conflicting in general, a ſhock, a tu- 
multuary concuſſion; as, ſuch tumultuary motions and arietations of 
other particles. Glanville. This word is but little uſed. 

Arte'TTA [in muſic] a little ſhort air, ſong or tune: Tal. 

ARIE'TUM Levatio [old law] a ſportive exerciſe, as it ſhould ſeem, 
a kind of _ or running at the quintain. Lat. 
 Ar1'car [of à and night, anehx, Sax. reght, or regt, O. and L. 
Ger. recht, H. Ger. juſt or true] 1. Well, truly, in conformity to truth. 


2. In conformity to moral rectitude, without a crime; as, a genera- 


tion that ſet not their heart aright. P/alms. 3. With direction to the 
aim or end deſigned; as, direct my dart pea Dryden. | 
ARr1'Moa, an iſland of Aſia, near New Guinea. a 
ARr1oLa'TION [ariolatio, or, hariolatio, Lat.) a ſoothſaying. A 
word uſed by Sir 1'. Brown, ; 
AR1o'sr, or Ar1o'so [in muſic] the movement or tune of a com- 
mon air, ſong, or tune. Tal. 


A'r1Po, a fortreſs in Aſia, upon the weſtern coaſt of the iſle Ceylon, 


belonging to the Dutch, 


A*Risn, a Perſian long meaſure, containing about 38 Engliſh inches. 

AR1s, the Indian name for the plant which produces rice. | 

To Ar1'st, preter. aroſe anay, Sax. part. pal. ariſen [ofapipan, 
Sax, riſen, Du. 1. To riſe upward, as the ſun or the day. 2. To 
get up, as from ſleep, or from any ſtate of reſt. 3. To come into pub- 


lic notice, or into view, as from obſcurity ; as, falſe prophets ſhall 


ariſe. St. Matthew. 4. To revive from the dead; as, the dead ſhall 
ariſe, 5. To take riſe, or proceed from, as an original; as, the 
perſecution that aro/e about Stephen. 4s. - 6. To enter upon ſome 
new tate ; as, h 
Another Mary then aroſe, 
And did rig'rous laws impoſe. Convley, | 
7. To commence hoſtilities ; as, he aro/e againſt me. Samuel. See 
Rise. | 
AR1'sING, part. pref. of ariſe. - 
Ar1'sTra [with botaniſts] that long needle-like beard that grows 
out from the huſk of corn or graſs, called alſo the awn. Lat. 
ArisTalLTHE®'a [with Botaniſts] the herb marſh mallows, or 
white mallows. Lat. | 
ArisTo'cRacy [ariftecracie, Fr. ariftocrazia, It. ariſtocracia, Sp. 
of ariſtocratia, Lat. agioloxearua, of agi. belt, and x-, power, 
of xgarww, Gr. to command or govern] a form of political govern- 
ment where the ſupreme power is lodged in the hands of the princi- 


pal perſons, ſenators, Sc. without a king, and excluſively of the 
ople. | | | 
1 has been painted as a middle aged woman, richly 


cloathed, ſitting with majeſty on a throne, in her right hand a bundle 
of rods, and in her left a helmet. At her feet, heaps of gold, filver, 
coins, jewels, &c. and near them an axe. By all which are repre- 
ſented her dignity, ſtability, and power, in rewaiding the good, or 
puniſhing offenders. ; | 
ARIsTOCRA'TICAL, or ARISTOCRA'TIC 8 Fr. arifto- 
cratico, It. and Sp. ariſtecraticus, Lat. agroxeartix®», Gr.] pertaining 
to ariſtocracy, or that form of | mary by the nobles. 
 AkrtsTOCRA'TICALNEsS [of ariftocratical] the act or ſtate of being 
ariſtocratical, or governed bythe nobility. 
 ArtsTOLOCHIA [ariftoloche, Fr. of ag5@-, beſt, and Mxua, or - 
ia, Gr. the cleanſing of the womb after the birth] the herb birth- 
worth, or hart-wort. Lat. 
AktsToTE'LIan, of, or pertaining to Ariſtotle | 
Az1STOTE'LIANLSM, Ariſtotle's philoſophy, or the dogmas and 
opinions of that philoſopher, which are contained in his tour books 
de Cælo, and his eight books of phyſics. | 
AR1STOTE'LIANS, a ſect of philoſopher following Ariſtotle, other- 
wiſe.called Peripatetics. <a Li 
ARt'THMANCY [of &gJ,@®-, number, and parne, divination, Gr.] 
a ſoothſaying, or foretelling future events by numbers. 
ARITHME'TICAL [arithmetigue, Fr. arithmetico, It. arilmetico, Sp. 
arithmeticus, Lat. 3 Gr.] of, or pertaining to arithmetic, 
according to che rules thereof. | * 
ARITHMETICAL Compliment of a Logarithm, is what that logatithm 
wants of 100000000. 
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Axiruuk rica. Progreſſion, or ARITHMETICAL Proportion. See 
PRockEssION and PROPORTION, | 

AziTywETICailLlY [from arithmetical] by means, or by rules of 
arithmetic. 3333 R 

Azrrumerictax [arithmeticien, Fr.] one ſkilled in arithmetic, a 
raſter of numbers; one verſed in numbers or caſting up accounts 

ArrTHMETICE, or Akt'ThwEeTIC [arithmetique, Fr. arithmetica, 
It. arithmetica, Sp. and Port. ars arithmetica, Lat. of aer, 
of C N, to number, Gr.] a ſcience which teaches the art of ac- 
counting by numbers. : 

Theoretical AR1THMETIC, is the ſcience of the properties, relations, 
Ec. of numbers conſidered abſtractedly with the reaſons and demon- 
rations of the ſcveral rules. 

Practical AgiTHMETIC, is the art of computing; that is, from 
certain numbers given, of finding certain others, whoſe relation to 
the former is known. 

br wu AkITugric, is that where the common rules are 
performed by the means cf inſtruments contrived for eaſe and diſ- 
patch, as Neper's bones, &c. ; | 

Logarithmetical ARITHMETIC, is that which is performed by ta- 
bles of logarithms. | | 

Numeral ARITHMETIC, is that which gives the calculus of num- 
bers, or in determinate quantities, by the common numeral quantities, 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8, 9, o. 

Spectous ARITHMETIC, is that which gives“ the calculus of quanti- 
ties, by uſing letters of the alphabet inſtead of figures. 


Decadal Ax irh TIC, is that which is performed by a ſeries of 


ten characters, ſo that the progreſſion is from one to ten; the ſame 
with numeral arithmetic, 9 | | 3 

Dyadic ARI THUETIc, is that where only two figures, 1, and o, 
are uſed. ; 


Tetraftic Ax1THMET1C, is that wherein only the figures 1, 2, 3, o, 


are uſed. | | 
Vulgar AR1THMET1C, is that which is converſant about integers 
and vulgar fractions. | | 
Decimal Ax lrHuRETric, is the doctrine of decimal fractions. 


Sexagefſimal Ar1THMETIC, is that which proceeds by ſixties, or 


the doctrine of ſexageſimal fractions. | 


Political Az1TnMETIC, is the applying of arithmetic to political | 


ſubje&s, as the ſtrength and revenues of Kings, births, burials, the 
number of inhabitants, &c. | h „„ 

_ * ARITHMETIC of ILifinites, is the method of ſumming up a ſeries 
of numbers conſiſting of infinite terms, or of finding the ratio's 
thereof; inſtead of this, tte doctrine of fluxions, which is far more 
general, and performs the ſame things much eaſter, is now more ge- 
nerally practiſed, | 8 


ARITHMETIC, is iconologically deſcribed by a very beautiful but 


h ee woman fitting, and having the numeration table before her, 


er garment of divers colours and ſtrewed with muſical notes, on the 


ſkirts of it the words, par & impar (even and odd) her beauty denotes 
that the beauty of all things reſult from her; for God made all things 
by number, weight and meaſure: her perfect age ſhews the perfection 
of this art; and the various colours, that ſhe gives the principles of 
all parts of the mathematics. | 

ARITHMO“Mdu NC, the ſame as arithmancy, a kind of divination, or 
method of foretelling future events by means of numbers, a 

Akk ſaiche, Dan. ark, Su. eanc, Sax, arche, Fr. arca, It. Sp. 
and Lat.] a large cheſt; as, Moſes's ark, or the ark of rhe covenant, 
the cheſt in which the ſtone tables of the ten commandments, written 


by the hand of God, were laid op. this cheſt or coffer was of ſhit- 


tim wood, covered with plates of gold, being two cubits and a half 
in length, a cubit and a half wide, and a cubit and a half high ; it 


had two rings of gold on each fide, through which the ſtaves were put 


for carrying it; upon the top was a kind of gold crown all around it, 


and two cherubims were faſtened to the cover. Alſo a veſſel to ſwim 


upon the water, uſually applied to that in which Noah was preſerved 
from the univerſal deluge ; as, Noak's ark. 
Anx [of arcus, Lat.] a part of a bowed or curved line or figure. 
Ak k, or Arca [with geometricians] ſome part of the circumfe- 
rence of a circle, ellipſis, &c. See Arc and Axch. | 
Akk of Direction, or Ax of Progreſſion [with aſtronomers] is that 
ark of the zodiac, which a planet appears to deſcribe, when its mo- 
tion is forward according to the order of the ſigns. 
Ark of the Epicicle [in the Ptolemaic ſyſtem] is the ſame as be- 
fore. | | | | 
Ak of the firſt and ſecond Station [in aſtronomy] is the arch which 


a planet deſcribes in the former or latter ſemi-circumference of its 


epicycle, when it appears ſtationary. | 


ARK of Retrogradation (in altronomy] is that arch a planet de- 


ſcribes when it 1s retrograde, or moves contrary to the order of the 
ſigns. | 

A'sK1, a town of Turkey in Europe, between Belgrade and Za- 
grow. 1 


A'txrow, à ſea-port town in Ireland, ſituated in the county of 


Wicklow, about 13 miles ſouth of the city of Wicklow. Lat. 52 
55 N. Long. 60? 20' W. 
ARLEs Penny, earneſt money given to ſervants, or in ſtriking any 
bargain. 3 
N a city of Provence, in France, ſituated on the eaſtern 
ſhore of the river Rhone. Lat. 43 32“ N. Long. 4 45%. E. 
ARLEv'x, a town of Hainault, in the French Netherlands, ſituated 
about ſix miles ſouth of Douay. Lat. 50® 20 N. Long. 3% E. 


A'rLON, a town of the duchy of Luxemburg, in the Auſtrian 


Netherlands, Lat. 49 45 N. Long. 59 30“ E. 

An A'sxm [Canm, eonm, Sax. arm, Dan. Su. Du. and Ger. arms, 
Goth.] A member of the body, adjoining to the ſhoulder, and 
reaching to the hand. 

Stretch your Ax no farther than your fleeve will reach, 

The Lat. ſay : Metiri ſe guamgue ſuo modulo ac pede verum eff, The 
H. Ger. Strecke dich nach der Decke, (Stretch your legs according to 
your coverlet.) The It. Li bi/ogna tagliare il veſtito ſeconds il panno. 
(We muſt cut our coat according to our cloth.) All cautions againſt 
undertaking what we are not able to go through with, or ſpending 
beyond one's income, | A | 


ARM 


He is my right Axu, or what I have moſt to depend on. a 

Arm, [figuratively] is uſed to ſignify power, might, as the ſecu- 
lar arm, for the power of the civil magiſtrate ; as, curſed be the man 
that maketh fleſh his arm. Jeremiah 

Arm [with gardeners] is uſed for branch or bough, in ſpeaking of 
trees ; alſo of cucumbers, melons, &c. | 
Ax [with geographers] 1. A branch of a river, or inlet of wa. 
ter from a ſea; as, an arm of the ſea, 2. A firth. | 

Arm is uſed adjectively; as, arm-hole, arm-pits, arm-full, &c, 

The Ax u- Pit, the hole under the arms. 

An Ax u, [or Elboau- chair] a chair with arms, or for the arms to 
reſt on. N 

Axus-FEND. A phraſe taken from boxing, in which the weaker 
man may overcome the ſtronger, if he can keep him from cloſing. 
TFohnſon. As, keep him at arms-end. Sidney. 

To Arm, verb ad. [armer, Fr. armar, Sp. and Port. armo, Lat.] 
1. To put into, or furniſh with armour of defence, or weapons of of. 
fence. 2. To plate with iron, or whatever may add ſtrength; as, the 
ſteeds med heels. Shakeſpeare. 3. To fit up, to furniſh; as, to 
arm a Hadſtone, is to put rings of iron round it, in order to increaſe 
its magnetic virtue, . diſtinguiſh its poles with the greater facility; 
and in phyſic, to arm a tent with digeſtives. | 4 

To Arm, verb neut. 1. To take up arms; as, arm to meet him. 
2. To prepare beforehand, or be provided againſt any thing; as, 
his ſervant thoroughly armed againſt ſuch coverture reported. Shake- 

eare. 

To Arm a Shet [in gunnery] is to roll oakham, rope-yarn, or old 
clouts about one end of the iron ſpike or bar that goes through the 
ſhot, that it may be the better rammed home to the powder, and to 
prevent it catching in any honey-combs of the piece to endanger its 
burſting. 5 i 


To Arm [in the manage] is ſaid of a horſe, when he en 


to defend himſelf againſt the bit, to prevent obeying, or being check- 
ed by it. | . = 
A RMA Dare, to dub or make a knight. Lat. | | 
ARrma: Deponere [a law term] to lay down arms. A puniſhment 
enjoined when a man had committed an offence. Lat. ; 


AR MA Meluta [old rec.] ſharp, cutting weapons, in contradiſtinc- 


tion to thoſe that only break or bruiſe. 
 ARma Reverſata, inverted arms, as when a man is found guilty of 
treaſon or felony. Lat. _ ; g 
ARrmMa, the name of a city and province of ſouth America, in the 
kingdom of Popajan. : *VVNV 
AkMA“DA [Sp. armata, It.] a navy well armed or manned ; a ſea- 


armament, a fleet of war. It is often erroneouſly ſpelt armado. Johnſon. 


ARMA'DABAT, a very large city of Aſia, the metropolis of the 
kingdom of Guaarat. Ns 
ARMADT'LLo, Sp. a Weſt-Indian animal, particularly in Brazil, that 
is four-footed, as bis as a cat, with a ſnout like a hog, a tail like a 
Iizard, and feet like a hedge-hog ; he is armed all over with hard 
ſcales, of a bony or cartilaginous ſubſtance, like armour, that cannot 
eaſily be pierced. Hence he takes his name, and he retires under his 
ſcales like a tortoiſe. He is of the amphibious kind. When he is 
caught, he draws up his feet and head to his belly, and rolls himſelſ 


up in a ball, which the ſtrongeſt hand cannot open; and he muſt be 


brought near the, fire before he will ſhow his noſe. His fleſh is 
white, fat, tender, and more delicate than that of a ſucking pig. He 
hides himſelf a third part of the year under-ground ; and he feeds 
upon roots, ſugar-canes, fruits, and poultry. See Plate I. Fig. 12. 

ARMa'GH, once a conſiderable city of Ireland, but now much 
reduced; ſituated about thirty miles ſouth of Londonderry. Lat. 84“ 
30 N. Long. 69 45 W. It is {till the ſee of the primate of Ire- 
land, and gives name to the county of Armagh. 

Ax uA“ ON Ac, a diſtrict or territory in the north-eaſt part of Gaſ- 
cony in France. | 13 55 5 

ARMAMENT [of armamentum, Lat.] the arms and proviſions of a 
navy; a force equipped for war, generally a naval force; as, the 
great naval armaments of the Engliſh and French, | 

ARMAME'NTARY [armamentarium, Lat.] an armoury or ſtore- 
houſe, where war-furniture is kept, a magazine, an arſenal. | 

A'sMan [with farriers] a confection for horſes, of white bread, 
cinnamon, honey of roſes, Sc. to reſtore a loſt appetite. 1 

ARMARIUM Unguentum [weapon ſalve] by which (it is ſaid) wounds 
may be cured at a diſtance, only by dreſſing the weapon. Lat. 

An A'rMary [armarium, Lat.] a tower. _ 

A*'RMaTuURE [armatura, Lat.] armour, harneſs ; as, others ſhould 
be armed with prickles, and the reſt have no ſuch armature. Ray. 

A'rmep [armaturus, Lat, part. page] furniſhed with arms. 

ARMED [in heraldry] is a term uſed of beaſts and birds of prey, 
when their teeth, horns, feet, talons, beaks, &c. are of a different 
colour from the reſt. _ | | 

ARmEp [ſpoken of a loadſtone] is when it is caſed or capped, 7. e. 
ſet in iron, to add to its magnetiſm, and the better to diſtinguiſh the 
poles. See To Arm. 

ARMED Cap-a-pee, armed all over, or. from top to toe. | 

ARmMep Chair, an elbow Chair with arms, or a chair for one's arms 
to reſt on. 

Armed Ship, one which is fitted out and provided in all reſpect» 
for a man of war, - 

AME NIA, a large country of Aſia, comprehending Turcomannia, 
and part of Perſia, 

ARMENIA'CA, „er [in botany.] See ApRIcor. | a 
ARMETNIAN Bole, a native bole or earth, brought from Armenia, 
commonly called bole armoniac. It is a fatty medicinal kind of earth, 
of conſiderable uſe as an abſorbent, aſtringent, and vulnerary. 

ARMENIAN Stone, a kind of mineral ftone, or earth which nearly 
reſembles the /apis /azuli, except that it is ſofter, and intermixed with 
veins of green inſtead of gold. Boerhaave ranks it among ſemi. 
metals, and ſuppoſes it compoſed of a metal and earth, Woodward 
ſays, it owes its colour to an admixture of copper. Its chief uſe is 
in Moſaic work, though it has ſome place alſo in phyſic. 

ARME'Nlans [lo called of Armenia, the country which they an- 
ciently inhabited] they are of two ſects; the one catholicks, who have 
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before the cubbridge heads. 
led top - armings. 
AxMI'NIANIsM [arminianiſme, Fr.] the doctrine of Arminius, a 
celebrated profeſſor in the univerſity of Leyden, A. C. 1603, and who 
advanced ſome tenets with reference to the divine decrees, free will, 


by the nod of Dort. See Synod of Dor. 


an archbiſhop in Perſia, and another in Poland; the other make a 
culiar ſect, and have two patriarchs in Natolia. 
Armz'ria [with botaniſts] the herb ſweet-wiltam, | ; 
A'8Mcaunt [of arm and gaumt] flender as the arm; as, he did 
mount an armgaunt ſteed. Shakeſpeare. 


AxM-HOLE [of arm and hole} the hollow under the arm. Bacon. 
A'RMIGER oe arma and gero, Lat. to bear] a title of dignity 


properly ſignifying an armour-bearer to a knight; an eſquire, an eſ- 


uire of the body. Lat. | 7 9 | 

AgmrceRrous [armiger, Fr.] bearing arms or weapons. 

ArmtLLa, a bracelet or jewel wore on the arm or wriſt ; and alſo 
a ring of iron, a hoop in a brace, in which the gudgeons of a wheel 

e. Lat. | 

* Membranoſa [in anatomy] the annular ligament; a li- 
gament, band, or ſtring, which comprehends the other ligaments of 
the hand in a ſort of circle. Lat. | 

ArmiLLar [armillaire, Fr. armillare, It. of armillaris, Lat.] like 


a hoop or ring, reſembling a bracelet. The following word is the 


more uſual. 


AxMTLLAR V Sphere, is when the greater and leſſer exxcles of the 
ſphere being made of braſs, wood, Qc. and put together in their 
natural order, ſo as to repreſent the three poſitions of thoſe circles in 
the heavens, as in Plate IV, Fig. 23, where P repreſents the north 
pole, and E the ſouth pole; 4 6 the arctic circle, and x y the antarc. 
tic circle, each 23 29' diſtant from its reſpective pole; and the 
two tropics as far removed from the equator, as the polar circles are 
removed from the poles. The tropic of Cancer is repreſented by , that 
of Capricorn by V, the ecliptic by A B, and the horizon by H O. 
Thoſe circles that paſs. through both poles, are called meridians. The 
earth is repreſented by the ſmall ball in the center of the ſphere, and the 


ſphere itſelf is made to turn round the earth agreeable to the Ptole- 


maic ſyſtem z and by this ſphere the poſitions, vi. a right ſphere, 


an oblique ſphere, and a parallel ſphere (which fee under the ſeveral 
words) are truly repreſented according as the ſeveyal inhabitants of 


the earth enjoy them; alſo the ſeveral problemsfbelonging to the 
ſphere, viz. the time of riſing, ſetting, and culmjnating of the pla- 
nets in any latitude, and conſequently the length of their days and 
johts. | 
air LATED [armillatus, Lat.] wearing bracelets. | 
 Armilu'sTrRIUM [among the Romans] a feaſt wherein they ſacri- 
ficed, being armed at all points. | 
A'sminGs [in a ſhip] the ſame as waſte cloaths, being red cloaths 
hung about the outſide of the ſhip's upper works, fore and aft, and 
Some are alſo hung about the tops, cal- 
hambers | | 


and the extent of Chriſt's atonement, that were afterwards condemned 


*ArM1'x1aNns, thoſe that embrace the doctrine of James Arminius. 
AzM1eOTENT [| armipotens, Lat.] mighty in arms, puiſſant in war; 
as, the armipotent ſoldier. Shakeſpeare. | | 


AxMuisA“LII [of arma, arms, and /alio, Lat. to dance, among the 


Romans] a ſort of dancers in armour, who danced the Pyrrhic dance, 
keeping time by ſtriking their ſwards and javelins againſt their bucklers, 

Armisca're [old records] any fort of puniſhment. 

A'smisTicE [Fr. armiſtizio, It. armiſticie, Sp. of armiſtitium, 
Lat.] a ceſſation of arms for a little time, a ſhort truce. 

A'emLET. 1. A little arm, as of the ſea. 2. A piece of ar- 
2 for the arm. 3. A bracelet for the arm; as, rings and armlets. 
onne, 

Armo'mancy [of armus, Lat. a ſhoulder, and parrue, Gr. divi- 
nation] divination by the ſhoulders of beaſts. | 

 Akmontac, or AMMo'Niac, à fort of volatile ſalt, of which 
there are two forts, ancient and modern. Armoniac 1s written er- 
roneouſſy for Ammoniac. See AMMoniac. Sa | 

Volatile Sal Agmoniac, is made by ſubliming it with ſalt of 
tartar. 3 om 2 N 
| Flowers of Sal ArMontac, are made by ſubliming of it. 
 A'xmor, or AxMovus [in Jaw] any thing that a man either wears 


for his defence, or that he takes into his hand in his fury or rage, to 


ſtrike or throw at another. l 
Armora'cia [among botaniſts] crow- flower. Lat. 
ARMORA “RIA [in botany] horſe-radiſn. Lat. 
| Armo'rtar, Fr. belonging to the coats or eſcutcheons of families; 


as, enſigns armorial. 


* 


A'*RMoR1sT [armoriſte, Fr. with heralds] a perſon well-ſcilled in 


the knowledge of armory or coats of arms. 


A'xuouR [armure, Fr. armadura, It. of armatura, Lat.] warlike 


harneſs, defenſive armour for covering the body. | 

Coat ArMovs, there being, as it were, a kind of ſympathy be- 
tween the arms, and the perſons to whom they belong, he who uſes 
or bears the arms of any perſon, that do not of right belong to him, 
ſcems to affront the perſon of the bearer. 


ARMOUR-BEARER [of armour and bear] he that carries the ar-. 


mour of another. 

 ARMouRER [ armainels, It. armero, Sp. armamentarius, Lat. armu-. 
rier, Fr.] 1. One that makes or ſells armour, 2. He that dreſſes 
2 in armour; as, his armourer put on his back - piece before. 


_ The A'smourtRs were * in the beginning of the reign 
of Henry VI, the king himſelf being pleaſed to be free of their — 
pany; their arms are argent on a chevron gules, a gantlet between 
four ſwords in ſaltire, on a chief ſable, a buckler argent, charged 
with a croſs, gules betwixt two helmets of the firſt, Their creſt is a 
man demi-armed at all points, ſurmounting a torce and helmet. 

A'xmoury, or A' uo Y [armeriumaLat. armoirie, Fr. armeria, 
It. and 8 .] 1. A ſtore houſe of armour, a icular place where 
arms are up and kept, a magazine of warhke weapons. 2. Arms 
themſelves, weapons of defence ; as, celeſtial ermaury, ſhields, helms, 
and ſpears. Milton. 3. Coat armour, enſigns armorial ; as, well wor- 
thy be you of that armory, Cpenſer. 95 

Anus, without a ſingular [armes, Fr. armi, It. armes, Sp. and Port. 


ARO 


arma, Lat.] 1. All manner of weapons made uſe of by men, either 


for defending themſelves, or for attacking others. 2. State of being 
actually in arms as an enemy ; as, they are all in arms. 3. War in 
general; as, arms and the man I ſing. Dryden. 4. The act of taking 
arms; as, to arms the matin trumpet ſung. Milton. 
Aus [with falconers] the legs of a bird of prey from the thigh 
to You 8 
aus [in heraldry] the enfigns armorial of any family ſo named 
becauſe they are borne ny — the buckler, . . Ge. 
They are uſed for marks of dignity and honour, being compoſed re- 
larly of certain figures or colours, given or authoriſed by ſovereign 
Princes to be borne in coats, ſhields; banners, &c. for the diſtinction 
of perſons, families; and ſtates. 

Charged Arms [in heraldry} are ſuch as retain their ancient inte- 
* with the addition of ſome new honourable charge or bearing. 

: Ms of Courteſy, or Arms of Parade, thoſe arms anciently aſe? in 
juſts and tournaments, as ſwords without edge or point, and ſometimes 
wooden ſwords, and alſo canes ; lances not ſhod, Qc. 

Intire Ax us, or Full Axus [in heraldry} are ſuch as retain their 
primitive purity, integrity, and value, without any alterations; dimi- 
nutions, or abatements. | | | 

* of Aus [among the ancient cavaliers] a kind of combat ſo 
named. | 

Vocal Axus [in heraldry] ſuch wherein the figures bear an alluſion 
to the name of the family. | 

Army [armee, Fr.] a great number of armed men or ſoldiery, 
gathered together into one body, conſiſting of horſe, foot, and dra- 
goons, with artillery,. ammunition, proviſions, &c. under the com- 


mand of one general. 


The Vanguard, Body, Rear, and Wings of an Azwv. | 
 Axur, figuratively denotes any great number; as; an army of good 
words., Shakeſpeare. 8 


ARNA'LDIA, or ARNO“LDIA [old writ.] a diſeaſe which cauſes the 
hair to fall off. Lat. 


Axa“ LT [in geography] the modern or Turkiſh name of Al- 


DY. g | | 
A'rxay le Duc, a town of Burgundy in France, ſituated on the 


river Arroux. Lat. 47“ N. Long. 4 E. 


A*RNEBERG, a town of Germany upon the Elbe, between Anger- 
mund and Werben. 9 | | 
Bm a town of South America, upon the Pacific Ocean in 
ru, | | | | 
ARNHEI'M, a large city of Guelderland, in the United Nether- 
lands, fituated on the river Lech, about ten miles north of Nimeguen. 
Lat. 52 N. Long. 5“ 50 E. | | 
A'sxo, a river of Italy, which; after watering Tuſcany, falls into 


the Mediterranean below Piſa. | 


ARNo'pi [of %,, gen. of ee, a lamb, and win, Gr. a ſon 
the ſame with rhapſodi. See RHAPSsODI. 8] 


ARno'GLoOsSUM [agoyAwoccy, Gr.] the plant ram's-tongue, or 


| rib-wort. Lat. 


ARNO“LUISsTSs, a ſect fo called of Arnold of Breſſe, who declaimed 
againſt the great wealth and poſſeſſions of the church, and preached 
againſt baptiſm and the euchariſt. 

A'sNSTADT, a town of Germany in Thuringia, upon the river 
Gora, Lat. 50% 54 N. Long. 119 E. 

: 12 (in Portugal] a meaſure for ſugar, containing twenty-five 
uſhels. 

A'rocum [with botaniſts] an artichoke. Lat. . 

A'roLEC, an American weight, equal to twenty-five of our 
pounds. 1 N | : | | 

Aroma'Tica Nux, a nutmeg. Lat. | 

AkOMATICAL, or ARoMA'TIC [aromatique, Fr. aromatico, It. 
and Sp. aromaticus, Lat. apwpalze;, Gr.] having a ſpicey ſmell, 


ſweet and high ſcented, fragrant, ſtrong ſcented. 


. eee or AROMA'TICNEss {from aæromatical] ſpi- 
Cineis. 1 1 

AxouA“ Tics, abt. ſpices; as, they were furniſhed for exchang2 
of their aromatics and other commodities. Raleigh. 

AROMATIC UM Ræſatum [in medicine] a compound officinal pow- 
der made of red roſes, aloes-wood, liquorice, ſpikenard, ambergreaſe, 
muſk, and other ingredients, uſed in cordial and cephalic prefcrip- 
tions. Lat. | end 

ARroMaT1I'TES [apuparirns, Gr.] 1. Hippocraſs, or ſweet wine 
brewed with ſpices. 2. A ſweet ſtone ſmelling like ſpices. Lat. 

AROMATIZA'TLION [of aromatize, in pharmacy] the art of ming- 
ling a due proportion of aromatic ſpices or drugs with any 2 
cine. | 
To Aro'maTize [aromatizo, Lat. &pupalu, Gr.] 1. To ſcent 
with ſpice, to ſeaſon with ſpices. Brown uſes it in this ſenſe. 2. Ta 
perfume, to ſcent. Brown alſo uſes it in this ſenſe. 

ARoMATo'POLA [of agwuala, ſpices, and now, Gr. to ſell] a ſel- 
ler of ſpices, a grocer, a druggiſt. | 

A'ron, or A'xuUM [age, Gr. aren, Lat.] the herb wake robin, 
cuckoo pint, or ramp. 

ARro'Na, a fortiſied town of the Milaneſe, ſituated on the ſouth- 
weſt part of the lake Maggior. Lat. 45* 40 N. Long, 8* 60“ E. 

Ako“ ol, a city of Ruſha, upon the river Occa. Lat. 51 48' N. 
Long. 38“ 50' E. 5 

AR Os E, preter. of ariſe. See To ARISE. 

A'xor and Ma'ror, [or rather Harit and Marit] two angels men- 
tioned in the coran, book 2. And what we ſent down to the tewo 
angels at BaBEL, HaruT, and MarRyT. On which the traditionary 
comment of ſome Mahometan writers is to this effect; that theſe two 
angels being ſtationed as judges on the earth, they ſuffered themſelves 
2 captivated by the planet Venus deſcending in a human form: 
Or, (as others ſay) by a real woman; aq to the opinion of 
the Perſian Magi, Jews, . and ſeveral of the Chriſtiana fathers, who 

ve much the ſame turn to thoſe words in Geneſis, and the ens of 
God ſaw the daughters of men. Sales Coran, 

Aro'unp, adv. [of à and round, 8 and ront, Dan. rond, Du. rund, 
Ger.] 1. In a round, or circle ; as, Atlas turns the rowling heaven's 
around. 8 2. On every ſide. Ei; 
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Around, prepoſ. about. Around his brows. Dryden. | 
To _ a and rouſe] 1. To wake one out of ſleep. 2. To 
raiſe up or excite in general ; as, woes arouſed rage. Thompſon. $ 
Aro'w, ellyptically, for in @ row, abreaſt ; as, home laſſes wal 
arow. Sidney. Dryden alſo uſes it. | ; 
Aro'ynT, adv. [a word of uncertain mology, but very ancient 


uſe. Fohnſon] begone, away, a word of driving away, or avoiding ; 


A'szpacus ſprobably of a rad, Gr. to raviſh, or ſnatch away ſud- 
denly, in _ inſcriptions) chi that died in the cradle. 

Axr “Gio [in mafic books] intimates that the ſeveral notes or 
ſounds of an accord are not to be heard together, but one after ano. 
ther, always beginning at the loweſt, Ital. | 

ARP RN [old deeds} an acre or furlong of ground. 

Azqua'rus Morbus [of arquus, or arcus celeftis] the jaundice, a 
diſcaſe ſo named from its colour, reſembling that of a rainbow. Lat. 

Arquepvusa'ps [archibuſata, It.] a ſhot of an arquebuſe. 


as, aroynt thee, witch, pt 60 thee. Shakeſpeare. 


A'tQuEBUsE, [Fr. of arcobuſio, or arcuabuſo, It. of arco, a 
bow, and bu/ffo, a hole, becauſe the touch-hole of an arque- 


buſs ſucceds to the uſe of the bow among the ancients; it is falſely 
ſpelt harquebuſs] a large hand-gun, ſomething larger than our muſket. 
It ſeems to have anciently meant much the ſame as our carabine or 
fuſee. Johnſon. It is uſed by Bacon. : 
ArqueBusE a croc, a ſort of ſmall fire-arms, which carries a ball 
of about an ounce and a half. ; | f 
A'RQUEBUsIER [of arguebaſe] one armed with an arquebuſe. Fif- 
teen thouſand arguebuſiers Knolles. 5 5 
A'xRACh [in botany] an herb of two ſorts; the firſt a garden 
herb, called orach, or orrage. See ORacn. It is one of the quickeſt 
plants both in coming up and running to feed. Its leaves are very 
good in broth. It ſhould be uſed as ſoon as it peeps out, becauſe it 


decays quickly. The other herb 1s . 


mother-wort. | 


Dog's A'xracn, or Goat's A RRACh, ſtinking arrach, or ſtinking 
A'xrRac. See Arac. 


A'xraps, a town of Africa, in the kingdom of Tunis, upon the 


road from the Golett to Tunis. 


ArRaia'Tto Peditum [old deeds] the act of arraying foot ſol- 


dier 8. Lat: 


TO Arrwicn [arranger, Fr. to put in order, a law term] 1. To 


ſet a thing in order, or in its place. 2. To condem in controverſy or 


ſatire, to charge with faults in general; as, he arraigns and condemns 
his neighbour in his heart. 3. It has for before the fault; as, to ar- 
 raign one for ignoranſe. | 


To ArRaicn a Writ in a County [in law] to fit it for trial before 
the juſtices of the circuit. | | 
To ARRAICN the Axe [a law phraſe} is to cauſe the tenant to be 
called to make the plaint, and to ſet the cauſe in ſuch order, as the 
tenant may be forced to anſwer unto it. | Ot | 

To ARRAICN a Priſoner in a Court of Fuſtice, is to bring a priſoner 
forth in order to his trial, as he ſtands at the bar to read his indict- 


ment to him, and to put the queſtion to him, whether he be guilty or 
not guilty. | | 


ArRa"tGNMENT [arrangement, Fr.] the act of arraigning a pri- 


ſoner, a charge of faults in general; as, that is an arraignment of all 


Women. 


ARRA 'N, an iſland of Scotland, ſituated in the frith of Clyde, be- 


tween Cautire and Cunningham. 


A'sRaND, or E'RRAND, a meſſage; as, a ſleeveleſs errand, i. e. a tri- 
fling meſlage. 


To Arra'NGE, [arranger, Fr.] to ſet in due order for any pur- 


poſe ; as, to arrange a battalion or army. 
ArRa"NGEMENT, Fr. the rangement or diſpoſition of the parts of 
any whole into a certain order; either the act ot arranging, or the ſtate 


of being arranged. It is uſed by Cheyne. 


A'RRANGES, ranges or arrangements, ranks, 
'A'RRaxT [probably of aner, Sax. honour, g. 4. famous among others 


of the ſame ſtamp. Johnſon ſays it is of uncertam etymology, but 


probably from errant, which being at firſt applied in its proper ſignifi- 
cation to vagabonds, as an'errant or arrant rogue, that is, a rambling 
rogue, loſt, in time, its original ſignification, and being, by its uſe, 
underſtood to imply ſomething bad, was applied at large to any thing 


that was mentioned with hatred or contempt] bad in a high degree, 


Ne downright; as, an arrant Coward, an arrant ſot, an arrant 
bawd. ä | 1 

ARRANTLX [of arrant} baſely, ſhamefully. dos 

ARRaAs Hangings [fo called of the town of Arras, in the province 
of Artois in Flanders, where made] a fort of rich tapeſtry hangings, 
in which figures are woven. Lede 

Ax RAs, a large fortified town of the French Netherlands, capital of 
the province of Artois, ſituated in Lat. 50* 20” N. Long. 20 50 E. 
It is from this city that the tapeſtry, called Arras hangings, takes its 
denomination. ; 

Arras, or ARAXES, is alſo the name of a river of Georgia, which 
diſcharges itſelf into the Caſpian Sea. 

Arr &v'cnHT * word uſed by Spenſer in the preter tenſe, of which 
J have not found the preſent, but ſuppoſe he derived arreach from 
arracher, Fr. Jebnfes) ſeized by violence. 

ARRa'y [of arraye, arroy, O. Fr. arreo, Sp. arreds, It. from reye, 
Teut.] order. 5 0 


Ax RAY [in common law] the ranking or ſetting forth of a jury or 


inqueſt of men, impannelled upon a cauſe. 

\ARRayY (a military art] is the drawing up, or ranking ſoldiers in 
order of battle. To this it is chiefly applied. 

Ak RA, dreſs; as, gorgeous or rich array. | 

To Array {of arrozer, O. Fr.] 1. To draw up and diſpoſe an 
army in order of battle. 2. To dreſs, to decorate the perſon, having 
with ; as, array thyſelf with beauty. Fob. 

To Array a Pannel [a law phraſe] is to rank, order, or ſet forth 
a jury impannelled upon. a cauſe. | 


To quaſo an Array [a law phraſe] is to ſet aſide the pannel of 


Arra'YERs, Commiſſioners of Ax RAV [of arraiatores, law'Lat.] cer- 


_ tain officers, whoſe buſineſs anciently it was to take care of the 


A R R 


arms of the ſoldiery, and to fee that they were duly accoutered, and . 


dreſſed in their armour. | 1 

ARrRE'aR, adv. [arriere, Fr.] behind. This is the primitive mean- 
ing of the word, which tho' not now in uſe, we find in Spenſer; as, 
to leave one arrear. | 


Aan gan, fubſt. The remainder unpaid, tho' due. The plural is 


more commonly ufed, as 

ArRE'ARANCES, or ArRg'ars [arrerages, Fr.] are the remainders 
of any rents or monies unpaid at the due time; the remainders of a 
debt or reckoning: | 
ARRTE ARAOESG [in law] is the remainder of an acconnt of a ſum of 
money in the hands of an accountant, or more generally any money 


unpaid at the time it was due; as, arrearages of rent. Cowel, Ar- 


rearages is a word little uſed, h | 

AxRx ECT RIA [in architecture] beams, poſts, pillars or ſtones in 
buildings, which ſtand ere& or upright to bear the weight among 
them. Lat. | | . 

Ax REC TA“ Tus [a law term] ſuſpected, accuſed of, or charged 
with a crime. | 

ARRE'CTED, noun adj. pricked up, erected, from arrectus, Lat. 

ARRE'NATUs [a law term] arraigned, or brought forth in order to 
a trial, | | | 

ArREnTA'RE ſin the practic of Scotland] fignifies to ſet lands to 
any one for a yearly rent, 

ARRENTA'TION [of arrendare, Sp.] a licenſing one who owns lands 
in a foreſt to ineloſe them with a low hedge and a little dnch, paying 
an annual rent. Foreft Law. | 

Saving the ARRENTAT108s [a law phraſe] ſignifies the reſerving a 
power to grant ſuch licenſes. | 


ARREPHO'RIA LASS. Of agznrz and Grew, Gr. to bear myſte. 
rious things. Heſych. ] a ſolemnity in honour of Minerva, when four ſele& 


noble virgins, not under ſeven nor above eleven years of age, apparelled 
in white, and ſet off with ornaments of gold, had a ball-court appro- 
riated for their uſe in the acropolis, wherein ſtood a brazen ſtatue of 
ſocrates on horſeback. It was the cuſtom to chooſe, out of theſe, two 


to weave a veil for Minerva, which they began on the zoth day of 
Panoplion. a 


AnRETTTTIOus [arreptitivs, Lat.] ſnatched away; alfo crept in 
privily. OLD | 

ARrRe'sT [arre/e, Fr. arreſto, It.] 1. Stopping a perſon. 2. Any 
caption or reſtraint in general; as, to the rich man it was a ſad arye/, 
that his ſonal was ſurprized the firſt night. Taylor. 3. A ſtop; as, the 
ſtop and arreft of the air. Bacon, | by 8 


ARREST [in law] a judgment, decree, or final ſentence of a 


court. | 


Ax R Ts [in common law] a ſtopping or ſeizing of a man's perſon 


by order of ſome court or ſome officer of juſtice. By an arreſt a man 
is deprived of his own will, and is bound to become obedient to the 
will of the law ; and it may be 'called the beginning of an impriſon- 


ment. 


To ArresT [arrefter, Fr. arreſtare, It. arreſlür, Sp.] 1. To ſtop 
or ſtay, to ſeize as above. Thus, a man apprehended for debt is ſaid 


to be arreſted. 2. To ſeize any thing by law; as, his horſes are ar- 


reſted. 3. To ſeize on, lay hands on; as, age arre/ts, ſeizes and 


reminds us of our mortality. South. 4. To hinder, to with-hold, to put 


a ſtop to the e of any thing; as, this defect arreſted and ſtopped 
the courſe of the conqueſt. Sir J. Davies. 5. Io ſtop motion parti- 

cularly in fluids; as, we have arre/ted the fluidity of new milk. Boyle. 

To plead in ARREST of Judgment, is to ſhew cauſe why judgment 
ſhould be ſtaid, although a verdict has been brought in. 

ARRESTA'NDIS 6onris ne diſſipentur [in law] a writ which lies for 
him whoſe cattle or goods are taken by another, who during the con- 
troverſy does make, or is like to make them away, and hardly ſeems 
able to make ſatisfaCtion afterwards. | | 

ARRESTA'NDO ihſum qui pecuniam recepit ad proficiſcendum in obſe- 
quium regis [in law] a writ which lies for the apprehending of him, 
who hath taken preſſed money for the king's wars, and hides himſelf 
when he ſhould go. | | 

ARRE'STO fadto ſuper bonis mercatorum alienigenorum [in law] a: 
writ lying for a demur againſt the goods of ftrangers of another coun- 
try found within this kingdom, in recompence for goods taken in that 
country from a native of ours, after he has been denied reſtitution” 
there. -. - 5 | 

Arxre'sTs [with farriers] mangey humours upon the finews of the 
hinder legs of a horſe, between the ham and the paſtern. 

A'*RREsTs, the ſmall bones of a fiſh. A word rarely ufed. 
 ARRE'T, Fr. A proclamation or law among the French, equiva- 
lent to one of our acts of parliament. 

ARRE'TTED [arrectatus, law Lat. accuſed] ſummoned before a judge, 
and charged with a crime; and ſometimes it is uſed to ſignify, imputed 
or laid to; as, no folly may be arretted to one under age. Coavel. 

ARrRnHa [arrhe, erres, Fr. aggaCwr, Gr. arrabon, Heb.) an earneſt, 
money given in part, as a pledge of fulfilling any bargain. 

ARRHABONA“RII [of agg, Gr. a pledge] a ſect who held that 
the euchariſt was neither the real fleſh and blood of Chriſt, nor yet the 
ſign of them, only the pledge or earneſt of them. 

To AxRTDE [arrideo, Lat. of ad, to, and rideo, to laugh] 1. To 
ſimper or laugh at. 2. To look pleaſantly upon. 

Rae [arriere, Fr.] behind, the laſt body of an army, for 
which we now uſe the rear, The two other parts of an army by which 
they are diſtinguiſhed, are the avantguard, and the battail or main 

y. Arriere is uſed by Hayward. | y”_ 

ARRIERE Ban [Caſſeneuve derives this word from bar, which de- 
notes the convening of the nobleſſe or vaſſals who hold fees imme- 
diately of the crown, and from arriere, which ſignifies thoſe who only. 
hold of the king mediately ; in the French cuſtoms] is a general pro- 
clamation, whereby the * ſummoneth to the wars all that hold of 
him; both his own vaſlals, 7. e. the nobleſſe, or nobility, and their 
vaſſals. See AkIEREUax . | 

ARRIERE FEE, a fee dependant on ſome other ſuperior fee. Theſe 
fees commenced, when the dukes and counts, rendering their govern- 


ments hereditary in their families, diſtributed to their officers part 


the royal domains, which they found in their reſpective provinces ; and 


even permitted thoſe officers to gratify the ſoldiers under them in the 
ſame manner, | 


ARrRTVERE 
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| 'arGUARD [of arriere and guard] the rear of an army. 

_ ER Vaſſal 111 enant, the vaſſal or tenant of another vaſſal or 
t. 221. 

em Annr'sron [arrefio, of arrideo, Lat.] a ſmiling upon. 

Arr1'val [of arrivee, Fr. arrivo, It. arriboda, Sp.] act of com- 
ing to any place ; figuratively; the attainment of any deſign. 

ArrIvance [of arrive] company coming, arrival; as; expectancy 
of more arrivance. Shakeſpeare. : 

To Arrive {arriver, à la rive, Fr. arrivare, It. arribada, Sp. 
1. To come to a place by water, to come to a bank or ſhore, with 
aon or on. 2. To reach to a place by travelling, with «pox or at; 
as, from St. Albans we arrived at London. 3. Io reach any point, 
with at; as, when we arrived at the fartheſt port. 4. To attain to, 
to compaſs a thing, with at; as, to arrive at heaven. 5. The thing 
we attain to, Or arrive at, is always ſuppoſed to be good. 6. To hap- 
pen; with to before the perſon. This ſenſe ſeems not proper. Johnſon. 
85 Happy! te whom this glorious death arrives. Waller. 

Arno'Ba, a weight nſed in Spain, in Portugal, at Goa, and 
throughout all Spaniſh America. In all theſe places they are ſcarce 
any otherwiſe like each other but in name, being very different in 
weight, and in their proportion to the weight of other countries. 

Jo ARRO'DE [arrodo, of ad, to, and rods, Lat. to gnaw] to gnaw 
about, to nibble. | 

ARROOANCE, A'rRoOGancy; of A'RRoGANTNESs [arroganxa, It. 
arrogancia, Sp. arrogance, Fr. of arrogantia, Lat.] the act or qua- 
lity of taking too much upon one's ſelf, that kind of haughtineſs, pride, 
preſumption, or ſelf-conceit, which conſiſts in exorbitant claims. 

ARROGANGE is iconologically deſcribed by a woman of a haughty 
diſdainful aſpect, with the head lifted or toſſed ap, cloathed in a green 

arment, with aſſes ears, as a mark of folly, becauſe ſhe aſeribes to 
Perſelf what is not her due; with her right arm extended, and point- 
ing with her fore-finger, to ſhew ſhe ridicules and deſpiſes every thin 
but her own ; and under her left arm a peacock, as an emblem of ſelt- 
conceit. 5 e 
 A'rrocanT [Fr. arrogante, It. and Sp. of arrogant, Lat.] that a- 
ſumes too much, apt to make exorbitant claims, proud, haughty. 

A RROOGANTL Y [of arrogant] proudly, haughtily, in an arrogant 
manner. 5 


- 


To A'rrocarEt [&arroger, Fr. arrogarſi, It. arrogar, Sp. of arrogo, 


Lat. of ad, to, ahd rogo, to demand] to claim, challenge, or attribute 
to one's ſelf, vainly and proudly to take upon one, to aſſume unjuſtly 
and exorbitantly ; as, being merely prompted by pride. 

A ROA TTON [of arrogate] act of claiming to one's felf proudly 
and unjuſtly. . 

AR RON DE“ E [in heraldry] as a croſs arondie, 7. e. rounded. It is 
a croſs, whoſe arms are compoſed of ſections of a circle not oppoſite to 
each other, ſo as to make the arms bulge out thicker in one part than 

another; but both the ſections of each arm lying the ſame way, fo 
that the arm is every where of an equal thickneſs, and all of them ter- 
minating at the end of the eſcutcheon, like the plain croſs, Fr. 

ArRo'seD [arroſus, of arrodo, Lat.] gnawed or pilled. 

Ak RO's1o [of arrous, Lat.] act of gnawing. 

A'szow [anpe, anepe, Sax. The makers are called fletchers, from 
feche, an arrow, of which there is a company in London] the pointed 
weapon ſhot from a bow. Darts are thrown by the hand, but in 
poetry, they are confounded. Johnſon. | 

Azrow [hieroglyphically] ſignifies ſpeed or diſpatch. 

ARRNOw-HEAD, a water-plant io called, becauſe the leaves of it re- 
femble the head of an arrow. | 

A'Rowy [of arrow] conſiſting of arrows. Sharp ſleet of arroauy 

ſhower. Milton. | | 
A'RRURA [in old records] days work of ploughing. | 
A'xscnin [in commerce] a long meaſure uſed in China to meaſure 

ſtuffs. Four arſchins make three yards of London. 

A'rscnor, a town of the Auſtrian Netherlands, fituated about four- 

_ miles eaſt of the city of Mechlin. Lat. 5 15 N. Long. 4 45“ 


Ass ſeappe, Sax, arſz, Su. gers, Du. and L. Ger. arſch, H. Ger.] 
the breech, the buttocks or fundament, the hind part. | 
To hang an Axs E, to be backward of one's promiſe, to be ſluggiſh 
or tardy. This is found in Hudibras, but is a vulgar and mean phraſe. 
ARSE of @ Block, &c. [in a ſhip] the lower end of that through 
which any rope runs. | | 
ARSE-FoorT, a kind of water-fowl, a didapper. _ 
ARSE-SMART [perſicana, Lat. with herbaliſts] the herb water- 
pepper. 


ARsE-versy [of arſe and verſus, Lat. turned] heels over head, 


2 prepoſterouſly, without order. Tis a very vulgar low 
Phraſe. Tk : ; 

ARSE-vERsE [i. e. avertere ignem; for in the dialect of Tuſcany, 
arſe is uſed for avertere, and wer/e ſignifies 7gnem, i. e. fire, or of ar- 
Jus, of ardeo, Lat. to burn] a ſpell written upon an houſe to preſerve it 
from being burnt, 

ARSENAL [Fr. of arſenale, It. and Sp.] a public ſtorehouſe for 
arms, and of all ſorts of warlike ammunition; a place for keeping 
every thing neceſſary either for defence or aſſault; a magazine. 

RSE' NIA, conſiſting of or pertaining to arſenic. | 

ArsENicar, Magnet [with chemiſts} is a preparation of antimony 
with ſulphur and white arſenic. 

RSENIC [ arſenic, Fr. arſenico, It. and Sp. arſenicum, Lat.] a 
ponderous mineral body which is volatile and inflammable, it gives a 
Whiteneſs to metals in fuſion, and proves a violent corroſive poiton ; it 
conſiſts of much ſulphur, and ſome cauſtic ſalts of three ſorts, white, 
red, and low. 

Yellow, or Native AnsRNIc, is of a yellow or orange colour, chiefly 
found in co per mines in a ſort of glebes or ftones ; it is found to con- 
tain a ima portion of gold, but ſo little, that it will not quit the coſt 
of ſeparating it; it is thence called auripigmentum, or orpiment. 

Red Axs Nic, the native yellow arſenic rubifted by fire, called real- 
* 10. " it is a preparation of the white, made by adding to it a mineral 


4. Cunning, artifice. 


AK T 


gits AxsRI is drawn from the yellow by ſubliming it with 2 
proportion of ſea ſalt, and called cryſtalline arſenic. = 

Cauſtic Ore of ARSENIC, is a butyrous liquor, prepared of arſenic 

and corroſive ſublimate ; it is like butter of antimony, LAG 

Regulus of Arsentc [with chemiſts] a compoſition of nitre, tar- 
tar, orpiment, ſcales of ſteel and corrofive ſublimate, which prepared, 
in ſubſtance reſembles butter. | | 

Ruby of AxsExIG [with chemiſts] a preparation of arſenic with 
ſulphur or brimſtone, by ſeveral 1 DP ſublimations, by means of 
which it receives the tincture of a ruby. The ſmalleſt quantity of any 
arſenic being mixed with any metal, renders it white, but abſolutely 
deſtroys its malleability. | | 

A'Rs1s [&go, of aw, Gr. to lift up] the raiſing of the. voice in 
pronunciation: It is rarely uſed. 

Assis and ThEsIs [with muſicians] a term uſed of compoſitions : as 
when a point is turned or inverted, it is ſaid to move per atfin and the- 
fin ; that is to ſay, when a point riſes in one part and falls in another: 
Or e contra. 


A'rsURA [in old Lat. records] the trial of money by fire after it 
has been coined. | 

ART [Fr. arte, It. Sp. and Port. of ars, Lat. of geln, virtue, or, 
as others ſay, from age, Gr. profit] is variouſly defined. 1. The {chool- 
men define it to be a habit of the mind operative cr effective, accord- 
ing to right reaſon; or a habit of the mind preſtribihg rules for the 
production of certain effects. Others define it a proper diſpoſal of 
the things of nature by human thought and experience, ſo as to make 
them anſwer the deſigns and uſes of mankind ; as that which is per- 


formed by the wit and induſtry of. men; alſo a collection of rules, in- 


ventions and experiments, which being obſerved, give ſucceſs to our 
undertakings in all manner of affairs; or it is that to which belong 
ſuch things as mere reaſon would not have aftained to. 2. It is oppoſed 
to nature or inſtin& ; as, to breathe is natural, but to dance well is 
art. 3. Skilfulneſs, dexterity ; as, a 5 | 

The art of our neceſſities 1s ſtrange, 


That can make vile things precious. - Shakeſpeare. 


5. Speculation, oppoſed to practice; as, 
have as much of this in art as you. Shakeſpeare, _ 
ART, the ſecond perſon ſingular of 7% be, as, J am, thou art. Vide 
To BE. | 
Aas Notoria, a way of acquiring ſciences (as is pretended) by 
infuſion, without any other application than a little faſting, and the 
performance of a few ceremonies. | 
St. Anſelm's ART, a ſuperſtitious art, or (pretended) method of 
curing wounds by only touching the linen wherewith thoſe wounds 
had been covered. | 95 | 5 
ART and PakT [in the north of England, &c.] is when a perſon is 
charged with a crime, they ſay, he is art and part cammencing the 
ſame, 1. e. he was both a contriver and acted a part in it. 5 
A Term of Art, a word that has a meaning beyond its general or 
ſcientifical one. A word appropriated to the uſe of a certain liberal art 
or profeſſion. 323 . 
Tranſcendent Ax r. This is alſo called Raymond Lully's art. An 
art by which a man may diſpute whole days on any topic in nature, 
without underſtanding the leaſt tittle of the thing in diſpute. This art 


chiefly conſiſts in diipofing the ſeveral ſorts of beings into divers ſcales 


or climaxes, to be run down in a deſcending progreſſion. As, le the 
ſabje& be what it will, he will ſay, it is a being true, good, perfect, 
and then, it is either created or uncreated, and ſo on. 

Angelic Ax r, a method of coming to the knowledge of any thing 
deſired, by the means of an angel, ſpirit, or rather a demon. 

The liberal Ax rs [artes liberales, Lat.] are thoſe which are noble 
and ingenuous, and worthy to be cultivated, without any regard v.ing 
had to lucre or gain: Theſe are architecture, grammar, military art, 
muſic, navigation, painting, poetry, &c. They are generally limited 
to ſeven, called the ſeven liberal arts. 

Mechanic Ax rs [artes mechanice, Lat.] are ſuch arts wherein the 
hand and body are more concerned than the mind, and which are ge- 
nerally cultivated for the ſake of the gain or profit that accrues from 
them ; ſuch as trades, weaving, turnery, maſonry, &c. 

The black Ak r, magic. | 
Active ArTs, ſuch as leave an external effect after their operation, 
as Carving, En ern. Ce. 

Fagive Ax rs, ſuch as leave no external effect behind them after 
their operation, as muſic, dancing, &c. | : 

Axr, is repreſented in painting or ſculpture by a comely man, clad 
in a rich embroidered veſtment, leaving with his right arm on a ſhip's | 

rudder, and with his left hand pointing to a bee-hive : 

Or, by ſome, as an agreeable woman with a pleaſing aſpeR, cloathed 
in green, having in one hand a hammer, graving inſtrument and pen- 
eil; and with the other arm leaning upon a pale ſtuck in the ground 
for the ſupport of a young plant. 

The agreeableneſs of her countenance declares the charms of art at- 
trading all eyes to it, and caufing the author to be approved and com- 
mended ; the inſtruments are for imitating nature ; the ſtake ſupplies 
nature's defects in holding up the tender plant. | 

A'rTa, or La'RTaA, a ſea - port town of Epirus, in European Turky, 
ſituated in Lat. 399 M. Long. 229 E. 

ArTEMI'SIA, Lat. mugwort [in botany] a genus of plants with 
floſculous flowers, comprehending not only the mugworts, but worm- 
wood and ſouthernwood, which all belong to the ſyngeneſia polygamia 
claſs of Linnzns. 

A'rTERY [artere, Fr. arteria, Lat.] a hollow. fiſtulous conical ca- 
nal, appointed to receive the blood from the ventricles of the heart, 
and to diſtribute it to all parts of the body, for the maintaining heat 
and life, and conveying the neceſſary nouriſhment. Each artery conſiſts 
of three coats, of which the firſt ſeems to be a thread of fine blood-veſſels 
and nerves, for nouriſhing the coats of the artery ; the ſecond coat 
is made up of ſpiral fibres, which have a ſtrong elaſticity ; the third and 
inmoſt coat is a fine tranſparent membrane, which keeps the blood 
within its canal, that otherwiſe, upon the dilatation of an artery, would 
eaſily ſeparate the ſpiral fibres from one another. The coats of the 
veins ſeem only to be continuations of the capillary arteries. 


Plate III. 


ART 


Plate III. Fig. 1. repreſents the arteries of the human body, | 
| T 


from its origin at the | 


2,2, Trunks of the coronal arteries. 

3. The three ſemilunar valves. e 
4᷑.4. Subclavian arteries. | Were c 
55 AY Carotid arteries. | 913 
. 05 88. Vertebral arteries. | 54 

7,7. Arteries of the tongue, &c, 
; 75 Temporal arteries. 
11,11, Occipital anenes. . 

13, 1g. Contortions of the carotids. 
| = 75 0 | us arteries, - 

"0% (freries of the cerebellum 

18,18. Ramifications of the arteries 

19,19. Arteries of the larynx. 

21,21. Mammary arteries. 

23,24,25,26. Arteries of the arm. 

27. Arteries of the hand and fingers. 

28,28. Deſcending trunk of the aorta, 

29. Bronchial artery. | 

31,31. Intercoſtal arteries. 

32. Trunk of the ccelic artery. 

33-33-33. Hepatic arteries. _ - | 

34. Arteria cyſtieas + 1 EL 

35-36,37+39439s Arteries of the ſtomach, pyloris, and 

epipls. N 


41. Trunk of the ſplenic artery. 


Aorta, cut 


eſt ventricle 


. 
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within the full. 


To 8 Meſenteric arteries. 
49,9, Emulgent arteries. 
51. Spermatic arteries. 
52. Arteria ſacra. $. Mais, 
53,53. Thac arteries. «4 1 3 
$4+54553,58. Maci extern. 
- $5955559959- Ihact intern. 
„57. Epigaſtric arteries. , IF 
is, > (roo of the penis and pudendum. + eg 
61,61. Arteries of the bladder. 
* 69,69, 70. 70. Crural arteries. 

5 72. Arteries of the leg. | . 
73. Arteries of the foot. n 
 'Anrtt'ria Aorta, or An TERIA Magna [in anatomy] the great ar- 
tery, a veſſel conliſting of four coats, and continually beating, Which 
by its branches carries the ſpirituous blood from the left ventricle of the 
heart to all part of the bod x. er bong 

Plate III. Fig. 3. repreſents part of the trunk of the aorta turned 
8 e Jule out. e 
4, a. The internal, or nervous tunic, 
6,6. The muſculous tunic. 
c,c: The glandulous tonic.” - 
d. The external, or vaſculous tunic. [3-65 
 ArTerta Aſpera,. or ARTERIA Trachea [in anatomy ] (9. 4. the 
rough artery) the wind-pipe, a griſtly veſſel, conſiſting of leveral parts 
and rings 7 uſe of which is to form and convey the voice, to take 
in breath, M . | 
Plate III. Fig. 2. repreſents the membranes of the aſperia arteria 
| ſeparated from each other. 2 | 
a, a. The glandulous membrane. 
. 6,6. The vaſculous membrane. 
| c. The internal tunic. . 338 | | 
ARrTER1a Venaſa in anatomy] the vein of the lungs. Lat. | 
ARrTE'RIiCa; Medicamenta in pharmacy] medicines good againſt 
diſeaſes of the wind- pipe, and which help the voice. Lare. 
. ARTERIAL: Or ARTE RiOUS» arterial, Fr. arteriale, It. of arte- 


rialis, Lat.] belonging to the arteries, contained in the arteries ; as, 


the arteria, 
rarely uſed, 4+. 
| ARTER1O'TOMY [of glg and Town, A cutting, of reh, Gr. to 
cut] a chirurgical operation of opening an artery, or of letting blood 
by the arteries, uſed only in ſome extraordinary caſes, being a very 
dangerous operation; but is often uſed by the French. Re 
A'rTru [ofart and full}. 1. Done with art. 2. Artificial, as 
oppoſed to natural. 3. Cunning, dextrous, :{kilful, crafty ; as, art/ul 
in ſpeech, in action, and in mind PP.. 
A*RTFULLY [of artful] cunningly, ingeniouſly, dexterouſly, with art, 
A'RTFULNEss {from areful] 1. Skill, dexterity ; as, with arffuluęſi 
his bulk and ſituation is contrived. Cheyne 2. Craft, cunning. | 
__ ArTHAMITA/{with botaniſts} che herb ſaw-bread? Lat. 


blood, and the arterial road of the blood. Arterious is 


„ 


A'RTHEL," or AR DEL Cold Eritiſh} a voucher to clear a perſon of 


* 


felony. 
flower, Lat. 


7 f . .* » "ou ä * Bs 2 SIE f 2 
ARTHREMBOLUS [of @pIper, a joint, , in, and ga, Gr. to caſt] bead in a diſcourſe. Lat. 
| 1 A ricur us in ancient 


the reduction of a diſlocation, Lat. 3 
ARTHRITICAL, or ARTHR1'T1C- [of «g9piluros, Gr. J 1. Relatin 

to the joints; as, worms, Sc. tho' ſome want bones and all 

rticulations, yet have they arthritical analogies. Broaum. 2. Per- 


taining to, or troubled with the gout ; as, arthritic diſeaſe. 


_ ARkTarI'T1s [eg9gl;, of agg, Gr. a joint, the chief ſeatof 
diſtemper being an the joints] the gout. | Se 
ARTHRI'T1s Planetica, or Au rhxrris Jaga [with phyſicians] the 
wandering gout, which moves and flies about, cauſing pain ſometimes 
in pg part, and Fawn — 2 : 1888 
ATE RO DIA Lag Ne, .  vexXopen, Gr: to receive] a 
- dpecies of — ceo rt ane head of — 1 
-eccivgd into the ſhallow ſocket of another. Barbette. 
| THROS ere, Of age, Gr. to articulate] articulation, 
as when the round of one bone is received into the hollow of 
another; a juncture of two bones deſigned for motion. 
A'RTICHOKE [ articbor, Fr, attiſock, Du. artichocha, Sp. of artil- 
chock, Teut.] a plant very like the thiſtle, but hath large ſcaly heads 
like the cone of the pine-tree, the bottom of each ſcale, as alſo at the 
bottom of the florets, is a thick, fleſhy, eatable ſubſtance. The ſrecie 


the 


1 


which ſee. 


che genders of nouns, as hic bet hoe, Lat. ö 1 T9, 


50, Fe. 


terms or ſtipulations. 56 


| cerning eccleſiaſtical perſons and cauſes. 


ticulation is a peculiar motion and figure of ſome parts belonging to the 


goes” e A᷑Artevus, à joint in the 
ARTHE'TICA [in botany] the cowſip or ox-lip, or primroſe,ſ a 


is richly embroidered, he lays his hand upon a of 
tion, and by his right hand ſhews a hive of bees. He is nobly cloathed, 
becauſe art is noble of itſelf; his band upon the ſcrew ſhews that en- 


AR TP 


are, 1. The garden artichoke, with prickly and ſmooth leaves. 2. 
Garden artichoke without prickles, and with reddiſh. heads. 3. The 
wild artichoke of Bceotia. There is at preſent but one ſort of artichoke 
cultivated in the gardens near. London, commonly called the red arti- 
choke, It is propagated from flips or ſuckers taken from the old roots 
in February or March. Milli Gard. Dit. | | 
Tera/alem AxTICuokE, a plant, the root of which reſembles a po- 
tatoe, and has the taſte of an articho ke. er 
Ax Tick is ſometimes ſpelt, as from the French, artigpue for ar&ics, 
n the ſollo Wing example it is, contrary to cu not 
ſpelt after the French manner, but aceented on the laſt ſyllable. 
_  Metbinks all elimes ſhould be alles 
From tropic * artigue. Dryden. 
Arier Fr. articulo, It. articulo, Sp. of articulus, Lat.] 1. A 


only 


condition in à covenant or agreement. 2. Terms, ſtipulations. 5 A 
particular part of a diſcourfe, treatiſe, account, c. a clauſe or ſmall 
member of a ſentence, 4. A preciſe point of time. Clarendon uſes 


this ſenſe... og 
Ax ric [with gre 


2 


1a ſmall word 


5 
" 9 
”. 


pep. to diſtinguiſh 
r. the an a in 
ee ; 
efinite Axrictk [ih grammar} the article (he) ſo called, as fix. 
ing the ſenſe of the word it is put before to one individual 1p, 
Indefinite AgTicLe [in grammar] the article-(4) fo called, becauſe 
it is applied to names, taken in their more general-fignification. 
ArTicLs [ Fr, with anatomiſts] a joint or juncture of two or more 
bones of the body. This ſenſe is ſeldom uſed in Engliſch. - -* 
ARTIcIE [with arithmeticians}. fignifies 10, with all other whole 
numbers that may be divided exactly into 10 parts, as 20, zo, 40, 


ARTICLE of Faith [in theology] ſome point of chriſtian doctrine, 
which we are obliged to believe, as having been revealed by God ; or 
rather, any point of belief relative to religion, whether natural or re- 
vealed; for both are alike from God; and as He never contradicts 
Himſelf, nothing can be an article of faith in the one, which is mani- 
feſtly inconſiſtent with the orher. ' - 5 1 

ARTICLE of Death, the preciſe time of departure hence, the laſt 
pangs or agony of a dying perſon, e d63 1 6 9% 7 

| 10 ARTICLE, verb neut. [ articuler, Fr.] to enter into terms or arti- 
des : 2 N eb . | | LA 
To Ax Ticrr [verb aQ.] to draw up or make particular articles, 


ARTICLES [of the clergy} certain ſtatutes or ordinances, made con- 
ART1CLED [part.] having entered into or ſigned articles or writings 
of agreement. dd | i e of): 1 
ART1'CULAR [articular, Sp. of articularis, Lat.] of or pertaining to 
the joints, inteſting the joints. n 8 x 875 4500 
n Morbus [in medicine} a diſeaſe of the joints, the 
gout. Lat. - Ex #23 
5 Larticulé, Fr. articolato, It. articulade, Sp. of arti- 
culatus, of articulus, Lat. an article] 1. Diſtint, as the parts of a 
limb by joints, not continued in one tone; as, articulate ſounds are 
ſuch ſounds as are varied at proper pauſes, in oppoſition to the voice of 
animals, which admit no ſuch variety. 2. Branched into articles. 
This is a ſenſe litfle in uſe, His inſtructions were extreme curious 
and articulate, and in them more articles touching inquiſition than ne- 
gociation.. Bacon... Wr | Yet 
ARTYeuLATELY, diſtinctly, with an articulate voice; as, a word 
articulately ſpoken. N | 


AzTi'cunatexess, diſtinAneſs, the qualit / of being articulate, as 
when words are ſo clearly pronounced, that every ſyllable may ba 


heard. e Ih Bonde 20th a | | : 
To ArT1'CULATE [articaler, Fr. articolare, It. articolar, Sp.] 1. To 
pronounce diſtinctly, to form words or articulate ſounds like a man. 
2. To draw up in articles. Theſe things indeed you have articulated, 
Proclaim'd at market croſſes. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To make ſtipulations. The two laſt ſenſes are unuſual. *Fob»/or. 
Send us to Rome, "$5 

Wy The beſt with whom we may articulate. Shakeſpeare. 

 ArTiICuLA'TION [Fr. in anatomy] a junction or connexion of two 
bones deſigned for motion. | x 

ARTICULATION [with grammarians] is that part of grammar that 
treats firſt of ſounds and letters, and afterwards of the manner of their 
combination or joining together, to compoſe ſyllables and words. Ar- 


Arier riox [with botaniſts] the joints or knots that are in ſome 
hulls or code, as thoſe of the herb ornithopodium polygonaton, and 


the joints in cane. : 4 PIE 
-AtrTicvLio'ss [articalg/us, Lat.] full of joints, © 

1 1 of an animal; a joint or knot in 
plants. or vegetables z, alſo a knuckle of the fingers. Lar. | 
AxTICuLus, an article or condition in a covenant, fc. alſo a chief 


mouth, between' the throat. and N . Holder, 


writ} an article or complaint preſented by 
way of libel in a ſpiritual court. >. * TV $ 1 8 
Axriric [Fr. artificium, Lat.] 1 A trick, flight, or knack; 
aſeunning fetch or crafty device. 2. Art, trade. Joby "HT 


_ AgTIFICE is commonly deſcribed-by-z | 


22 


ines have been contrived by induſtry ;. that by that incredible things, 
ike the perpetual motion, have been performed ; the hive indicates 
the induſtry of bees, which, tho they are inconſiderable in themſelves, 
RTI'FICER [artifice, Fr.  artefice, It. artifice, Sp. artificer, Port. 
artifex, Lat.] 1. One ho profeſſes ſome 997 up a workman, 2 
handicrafts: man, one by whom any thing is made. 2. One who 
1 or contrives ; as, the artiſcer of fraud. Milton. The artificer 
of lies. Dryden. 3. A dextrous or artful fellow. Let you alone cun- 
ning artificer, Ben Johnſon. 
RTIFI CIAL [artificiel, Fr. artificiale, It. artificieſo, Sp. of artif- 
cialis, Lat.] 1, Done according to the rules of art; fomething = 
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AR V 
| | 
by art, not produced naturally or in the common courſe of things. 
2. Fictitious, as oppoſed to genuine or ſincere. | | 
And cry, content, to that which grieves my heart, 
And wet my cheeks with artificial tears. Shakeſpeares 
3. Contrived mn ſell 2 — | | 
” ARTIFICIAL See Day. 278 K 
— ä [with rhetoricians] all thoſe proofs or con- 
Gderations that proceed from the genius, induſtry or invention of the 
orator ; ſuch are definitions, cauſes, effects, Sc. which are ſo called 
in contradiſtinction to laws, authorities, citations, and the like, which 
are ſaid to be inartificial arguments, Ws 
ArTIPICIAL Lines [on a ſector or ſcale} are lines ſo contrived as 
to repreſent the logarithmetical lines and tangents, which, by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the line of numbers, will-ſolve all queſtions in trigonometry, 
navigation, &c. EE ga f e 
Ak TI FICIAL Numbers [in mathematics] are logarithms or loga- 
rithmetical numbers, relating to ſigns, tangents and ſecants. 
ArTIFICUYALLY, 1. After an artificial manner; with ſkill, with 
contrivance ; as, a palace artificially contrived. Ray. 2. By art, not 
naturally. Like powder artificially ſifted. Addiſon. | | 
Agri TCIALNESS [from artificial] artfulneſs. 
ATT ILERY, Without a plur. [artillerie, Fr. artigliera, It. artil- 
leria, Sp.] 1. Weapons of war. Jonathan gave his artrillery unto 
his lad. Samuel. 2. The heavy equipage of war, comprehending all 
ſorts of great fire arms, with what belong to them, as canons, mor- 
tars, &c. the ſame that is called ordnance. 6 Fg 
ARTILLERY [Company of London] a band of infantry, or company 
of citizens, who train and practiſe military diſcipline in the Artillery- 
round, | Al | Ry 
g Park of ARTILLERY [in a camp] that place ſet apart for the artil- 
lery or large fire arms. 2 2 
Fair of ARTILLERY, a ſet or number of pieces of ordnance, 
mounted on carriages, with all their furniture, fit for marching. | 
ARTILLERY, is alſo uſed for what is called Pyrotechnia, or the art 
of fire-works, with all the appurtenances of it; this is not an uſual 
lenſe. in 5% 5 £1 W 1 
A'sTI-NATURAL [of ars and naturalis, Lat.] of or pertaining to 
nature imitated by art. n | 
Ax TISAN [Fr. artifa, It. and Sp.] 1. An artificer, a low mecha- 
nic. 2. An artiſt, or profeſſor of an art. | | 
A'aTisT [of artifie, Fr.] 1. A maſter of any art, generally a ma- 
nual art. 2. An mgenious workman, not a novice. 
' A'sTLEss, 1. Plain, being without art, contrived without ſkill ; 
as, an artleſs ſtory. 2. Unſkilful ; ſometimes having /; as, artle/5 
of war. 3. Being without deceit; as, an arz/e/s man. 
A'sTLESSL Y,. plainly, naturally, in an artleſs way. 527 
 ArTo'ts, a province of the French Netherlands, ſituated between 
Flanders and Picardy. | 
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the ſecond century, who uſed bread and cheeſe in the euchariſt; but, 
if true, a very inſignificant body: I no not remember their having 
been taken notice of by any ante-nicene writer whatever. 
To A'kTUATE [artuatus, = to divide by joints, to quarter, to 
diſmember, to tear limb from limb. _ | 
 Arrvo'se [artuoſus, Lat.] ſtrong made, well jointed or limbed. 

- &TZBOURG, a town of Bavaria, in Germany, upon the Da- 
nube. | | 
AAL, or AR, burial or funeral ſolemnity, hence arwi/-bread, 
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loaves diſtributed: to the poor at funerals. | | 
AxvalL [arval:s, Lat.] belonging to land that is ſowed. A word 


AkvAL BROTHERS [among the old Romans] twelve prieſts, who, 
beſide their office of performing ſacrifices, were appointed judges of 
land- marks. 7 1 8 
ARkuLA [ Lat. i. e. a little altar, with aſtronomers] a conſtellation 
of eight ſtars. This (according to the poets) is the altar by which 
dhe gods ſwore when Jupiter went on his expedition againſt Saturn, 
and, gaining their point, placed it among the ſtars, in al re- 
membrance of it; alſo men are wont to have this in their drinkin 
clubs, and to perform ſolemn rites to it; thoſe who engage in theſe 
tocieties, touch it with their right hands, and imagine that to be a 
token of remembrance. It has four ſtars in the fire-hearth, and four 
on the baſis, in all, eight. Erato/thenes. 
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flower of which conſiſts of one petal, reſembling, in ſome meaſure, 
a hare's ear; and its fruit is a roundiſh-unilocular berry, containing 
ſeveral ſeeds of the ſame ſhape: the root of arum is eſteemed: good in 
{corbutic caſes, in the aſthma, obſtructions of the bronchia, Oc. 
A'RUNDEL, a town of Suſſex, ſituated on a river of the ſame name. 
Lat. 509 4 N. Lon 30" W. It gives the title of earl to the noble 
family of the — and ſends two members to parliament.” 
— ARUNDE'LIAN, aun adi. what belongs to Arundel; as, arande- 
I an marbles, or thoſe noble collections of ancient chronology, which, 
according to Sir Iſaac Newton, were compoſed: ſixty years ' after the 
death of Alexander the Great, an. 4 Olympiad, 128, and yet men- 
on not the Olympiads, but reckon backward from the time then pre- 
ſent. Newton's Chron: | | 


A PI : | l 
ARUNDINE TUM [doomiday-book] a groundor place where reeds 


A un Cold rec. J. day's work at plow. Wa et e 
Alxusriex Caraſpielum, Lat.] à ſoothſaying, or divination by in- 
ons into the entrails of beaſts. 9 8809 
RU'SPICES Caruſpicii, It. of  aris inſpitiendis, i. e. inſpecting the 
altars] ſoothſayers, who predicted from the entrails of W e 
in facrifice, and from the ſeveral circumſtances of them, divined the 
will of their gods, and what might be hoped for : the ſuperſtition was 
irſt invented by the Hetrurians 3 but Romulus firſt inſtituted a college 
of Aruſpiors, GE 5465-1 | ego dt VUAw gil 20! 
RYTANOI Ds [AgUᷣönie, of apurega; A cup or veſſel uſed in 
Pouring oil into lamps, and 4d. ſhape] bee, the third 
and fourth of the-Jarynx; ſituate under the thyroides, called alſo gut- 
—— they ſerve to onder the voice more ſhrill or deep; they are ſo 
3 ed, becauſe when their proceſſes are joined together, they repreſent 
n an ewez or the indented lip of a cup or veſſel.” | © 


Axror WATT ES [of age,, bread, and rvg®-, Gr. Cheeſe] a ſect of 


but fix. 


A'zum [ago, Gr.] the herb wake robin; a genus of plants, the 


ASB 

ArvTexo'ipevs [in anatomy] one of the muſcles that ſerves to 
cloſe the larynx, fo called, becauſe it derives its origin from the poſs 
_ and inferior part of the arytznoides. N 

RY THMUS, or AxRrrnuus, [&, of , priv. and pu 
rhythmus, order, proportion, Gr. Ma pal that — no — 
order, and proportion. Bruno. | 
| A'szer [with horſemen} a name or title they give to a horſe that 
has a white mark upon the far-foot behind. Some are ſo ſuperſtitious 
as to fancy, that by an unavoidable fatality, ſuch horſes are unfortu- 
nate in battles, and therefore ſome cavaliers are ſo biaſſed with pre- 
judice, that they do not care to- uſe them. 

ARZ1'LLa, a ſea- port town of the empire of Morocco, ſituated about 
ſifteen miles ſouth of Tangier. Lat. 356 40 N. Long. 5 40 W. 
As, conjunct. [ Teut. Du. and Ger. als] 1. In the ſame manner 
with ſomething elſe; in nine as in piping, you excel. Dryden. 
2. In the manner that; mad as I was. 3. That, in a conſequential 
ſenſe; the mariners were ſo conquered by the ſtorm, as they thought 
it beſt to yield. Sydney, 4. In the ſtate of another; madam, were | as 
you, I'd take her counſel. Ambroſe Phillips. 5. Under ſome particular 
conſideration or reſpect ; it concerneth men as men. 6. Like, of the 
ſame kind, for example or inſtance ; a ſimple idea is one uniform 
idea, as ſweet, bitter. Watts. 7. In the ſame * with; you are as 
matter blind. Blackmore. 8. Ellyptically, for as if; in the ſame man- 
ner; the wall ſhook as it would fall. Spenſer. g. According to what; 
the caſe is as follows. 10. As it were, in ſome ſort; he took them 
to be but as of the king's party. Bacon, 11. While, at the ſame 
time that; it whiſtled as it flew. Dryden. 12. Becauſe, by reaſon 
that; they are obliged, a, without them the thing could not have 
been done. Taylor. 13. As being; the kernels draw out of the 
earth juice fit to nouriſh the tree, as thoſe that would be trees them- 
ſelves. Bacon. 1. Equally. - | 5 

A hundred doors a hundred entries grace, 

As many voices iſſue. Dryden. 
15. How, in what manner; men contradi& others, and even them- 
ſelves, as they pleaſe. Boyle. 16. With, anſwering to like or ſame ; 

| Whither away fo faſt ?——— 

Upon the like devotion as yourſelves. Shakeſpeare. 
17. In a reciprocal ſenſe, anſwering to; every offence committed in a 


fate of nature, may be puniſhed as far forth as it may in a common- 


wealth. Locke, 18. Going before, as in a comparitive ſenſe, the firſt 
as is ſometimes underſtood ;” Sempronius is as brave a man as Cato. 
Adaifon. 19. Anſwering to ſuch ; there ſhould be ſuch a governor of 
the world as deſigns our. happineſs, as would govern us for our advan - 
tage. Tillotſon, 20. Having /o to anſwer it, in a conditional ſenſe ; 
as far as they carry conviction to any other man's underſtanding, / far 
my labour may be of uſe. 21. So is ſometimes underſtood ; as I have 
endeavoured to extinguiſh prejudice, I am ftill deſirous of doing ſome 
good. Spectator. 22. Anſwering to ſo conditionally ; = 

So may th' auſpicious queen of love, | 
To thee, O facred ſhip, be kind ; 
As thou, to whom the muſe commends 
The beſt of poets and of friends, 
Doſt thy committed pledge reſtore. Dryden. es 

23. Before how it is ſometimes redundant, but this is in low language ; 
as how, dear Syphax? Addiſon. 24. It ſeems redundant before yer, 
to this time; that war continued nine years, and this hath as yer laſted 

25. Comparatively followed by /. ee 

As when a dab-chick waddles through the copſe, 

On feet and wings, and flies, and wades, and hops z 
So lab'ring on, with ſhoulders, hands and head, 

Wide as a windmill all his figure ſpread. Pope. 

26. As for, with reſpect to; as for the reſt, they deſerve no notice. 
27. As though, as if, as well as, equally with, in the ſame manner 
that it would be, if. Anſwering them; as if they needed it. 28. As 
to, with reſpetto; _ | | 

R I pray thee ſpeak as fo thy thinkings, 

As thou doit raminate. Shakeſpeare. 

As, a Roman pound weight, containing twelve ounces ; or any in- 
teger divided into twelve parts; alſo a copper coin, in value about 
three farthings, Engliſh money. Lat. 5 

As [in proper names] at the beginning, ſhews, that the name owes 
its original to the Saxon word zpc, an aſh- tree, or indeed generally 
any ſort of tree, as, Aſhton, Aſton, Sc. | 

Asa Dulcis, the gum benzoin, or benjamin. See Bzxzoix.. 

As A fetida, Lat. a gum, or reſin, brought from the Eaſt Indies, of | 
a ſharp taſte, and a ſtrong offenſive ſmell, which is {aid to diſtil du- 
ring the heat of ſummer from a little ſhrub frequent in Media, Perſia, 
Aſſyria, and Arabia: it melts under the fingers: like wax; it is of 
known efficacy in ſome uterine diſorders ; but the rankneſs of its ſmell 
occaſions it to be ſeldom uſed but by farriers; yet in the Eaſt-Indies 
it makes an ingredient in their ragouts. Chambers, 

- A'sapn, or St. As APR, 2 city of Flintſhire, in North Wales, ſitu- 
ated about twentymiles north-weſt of Cheſter. It is the ſee of a biſhop, 
whoſe arms are delineated on Plate IX. Fig. 1 

As ATA [doapus, of « priv. and oxÞnc, Gr. plain, manifeſt, or 
pn, a hoarſeneſs or lowneſs of voice, proceeding from an ill frame 
or diſpoſition of the organs of ſpeech; or from ſome diſorder of th⸗ 
mind: Caſtell. renowb. eee ges 

As arri, or Asa RES, a part of the turkiſh troops ſo called. See 
AZAPES. ee * — 

A'sApPHATUM, a kind 3 ſerpigo, or running itch. Lat. 

As! KUu, or As AR ABA CA Ain — 5 a genus of plants wichout 
any flower leaves, and belonging to the dodecandria monoęꝑy nia claſs 
of Linnæus. Its fruit is a coriaceous capſula, divided iuto fix: cells, 
and containing a great many oval ſeeds. Afarim is a powerful em- 
menagogue, and recommended by ſome in the g t. dro ſy, and m 
other chronic complaints. This plant is — on Plate 


Fig. 17... 5 


As AROrOoR 183 — Gr.] A ſort of fine pavement in the dinir g 
rooms of the Romans, made of ſmall tiles of ſeveral colours, ſo artfully 
contrived and inlaid, that Bo —— looked as if it were ſwept, but 
that the ſeraps were left on the floor. r 
eder, haviag the nature or quality of aſpeſtinum. 
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they were before; 


ASC 


a ſort of linen or cloth made of a ſtone called aſbeſtos, fit to be ſpun 
2s wool or flax, of which the ancients made napkins, which when 
they were foul, they caſt into the fire, and they became as white as 
bit received no injury by the fire, and little or no 
diminution. When they. burnt the bodies of their dead, to reſerve 
their aſhes, they wrapt them up in this ſort of cloth, which tranſ- 
mitted the fire to the bodies, and preſerved the aſhes by them- 
ſelves. | 
* BE. os, a ſort of native foſſile ſtone, which may be ſplit into threads 
and filaments, very fine, brittle, yet ſomewhat tractable and filky, not 
unlike talck of Venice; of this cloth was made, that would not burn 
nor waſte but very inconſiderably, though thrown into the hire. Not- 
withſtanding the common opinion, in two trials before the Royal So- 
ciety, a piece of cloth made of this ſtone was found to loſe a drachm of 
its weight each time, Chambers. Paper as well as cloth has been made 
of this tone. It is found in many places of Aſia and Europe, par- 
ticularly in the iſland of Angleſey, in Wales, and in Aberdeenſhire, 
in Scotland. 5 | 
AscaLo'xta [of Aſcalon, a city of Palaſtine] a ſcallion, a ſort of 
onion. | 
Asca'riDes [zoxape;, Gr.] little worms that infeſt the lower part 


of the rectum, and beginning of the ſphincter, and excite a great 


itching in thoſe parts. Gorræus. 

Ascau'nce. See AsKA'NCE. | 

To Asck'xp, verb. neut. [of aſcendo, Lat.) 1. To go, Or 
mount upwards; as, our Saviour a/cended. 2. To proceed from one de- 
gree of knowledge to another. By theſe ſteps we ſhall aſcend to more 
Juſt ideas of the glory of Chriſt. Warts. 3. In genealogy, to be in 
_ _ line, oppoſed to the deſcending line : Broome uſes it in 
this ſenſe. | | 


To Asce'nD, verb a#. to climb up any thing. They aſcend the 
mountains, they deſcend the vallies. Delane. 


The Ascz'xnpanT, /ubft. [Fr. aſcendens, Lat.] 1. As, to gain the a/- 
cendant of a perſon, is to obtain a power over him, to have an over- 
ruling or erful influence over a perſon. 2. Height, elevation, 
Sciences he wer there in their higheſt a/cendant. Temple. 


AscenbanT [with aſtrologers] that degree of the equator, or that 


part of the heaven, which riſes or is coming above the horizon in the 
eaft, when any perſon is born ; called alſo the angle of the firſt houſe 
in a ſcheme, or an horoſcope. 4 


AsCENDANT, or AscenDanTs [with genealo iſts] 8 re- 
$ 


lations as have gone before us, being reckoned upwards. Baſtards, 
begotten between aſcendants and deſcendants. Ayliſfe. Or thoſe that 
were or are nearer the root of the family. 

AsCENDANT, adj. ſuperior, overpowering, 1. Chriſt ſhews an a/- 
cendant ſpirit over Moſes. 2. With aſtrologers, _ above the ho- 
rizon, Pegaſus which is about that time aſcendant. Brown, 

AscenDanrT [in architecture] an ornament in maſonry and joiners 
work, which borders the three ſides of doors, windows, and chim- 
neys. It differs according to the ſeveral orders of architecture, and 
conſiſts of three parts, the top, which is called the traverſe, and the 


two fides, which are called the a/cendants. The ſame as Cham 


branle. | | 

 Asce'npency [of aſcend] influence, power over. | | 

Asce'npinc [with aſtronomers} ſignifies thoſe ſtars or degrees of 
the heavens, &c. which are riſing above the horizon in any parallel of 
the equator. | | 
 Ascenpinc Latitude [in aſtronomy] the latitude of a planet, when 
going towards the poles. _ | | 

 AscenDiNG, Node [in aſtronomy] is that point of a planet's orbit, 
wherein it paſſes the eclyptic to proceed to the northward. 


AsCEnDiNnG Sign, [in aſtrology] are thoſe ſigns which are upon the 


aſcent or riſe, from the nadir to the zenith. 

 AscenviNG [by anatomiſts] a term applied to ſuch veſſels as carry 

8 blood upwards, or from the lower to the higher parts of the 
y. | 

. Ascx'ns1on [Fr. aſcenſione, It. aſcenſion, Sp. of aſcenfio, Lat.] 

1. The act of riſing, going, or getting upwards ; it is commonly ap- 

plied to the viſible elevation of our Saviour into heaven. 2. The 


thing riſing up. Men err in the theory of inebriation, conceiving the 


brain doth only ſuffer from vaporous aſcenſions from the ſtomach. Brown, 

Ascension-Day, a feſtival obſerved in the chriſtian church ten days 
before Whitſuntide, in remembrance of our Saviour's aſcending into 
heaven ; it 1s commonly called Holy Thurſday, being the Thurſday 
but one before Whitſunday, 


Asce'ns10ns and deſcenſions of ſigns Cin aſtronomy] are arches of 


the equator riſing or ſetting with ſuch a ſign or part of the zodiac, 


or with any planet or ſtar that happens to be in it, and are either right 


or oblique. 


Right Asctxs16 [in aſtronomy} is that degree of the equator 
reckoned from the beginning of Aries, which riſes with either the 
ſign, ſun or ſtar, on the horizon of a right ſphere; or it is that de- 
gree and minute of the equinoctial, that comes to the meridian with 
the ſun or ſtar, or with any point of the heavens, on the horizon of 
an oblique-ſphere. . 

Oblique Asckxsiox, is an arch of the equator intercepted between 
the firſt point of Aries and that point of the equinoCtial which riſes 
together with the object in an oblique ſphere ; in order to find the ob- 
lique aſcenſion, we mult firſt find the aſcenſional difference. 

Asce'N$T10NAL os fin aſtronomy] is the difference between 
the right and oblique aſc fn 
riſes or ſets before or after fix a clock. | 

 Asceg'naive {from aſcend] being in a ſtate of aſcending. Though 


the ſun be then afcer/ive and returning from the winter tropic. Brown, 


Asck'vr [aſcenſus, Lat.] 1. The motion of a body tending from be- 
iow upwards, act of aſcending or going up. 2. The — lch 


one aſcends. The temple and the ſeveral degrees of aſtent whereby 


men did climb up to it. Bacon. 3. The ſteepneſs of an hill, a riſing 
* 3 2 * 263.0 GTA 
A'sczxr {with logicians] a fort of reaſoning, in which the reaſon- 
er 2 7 to univerſals. 1 | 2 
SCENT of Fluids [with philoſophers] is their riſing above their 
own level, between the ſurfaces of the nearly contiguous bodies, or i 
lender capillary glaſs tubes, Sc. 1 * hy ax 


* 


ion, or it is the ſpace of time the ſun 


A8 H 
To Aska TAI [aſcertere, It. of ad and certus, Lat. or pernaps of 
acertener, O. Fr.] to aſſert for certain, to eſtabliſh, to fix, to make 
confident, to take away all doubt; it has often of This aſcertain; 
me of his goodneſs. | | | 

AscrrTa'INeR [| from aſcertain] he that aſcertains, or aſſures. 

AsckRTATIXMTNT [from aſcertain] ſtated rule, ſettled ſtandard. It 
is uſed by Swift. 

Ascg'Tic, adj. [4oxmx®-, of aoxww, Gr. to exerciſe, aſcetique, 
Fr.] of or belonging to religious exerciſes, as meditation, prayer, 
mortification. A conſtant aſcetic courſe of the ſevereſt abſtinence 
devotion. South. | 

AsceTics,; ſubſt. [aoxyras, Gr.] perſons who in the primitive times 
devoted themſelves to exerciſes of piety and virtue, in a retired life, 
and eſpecially to prayer and mortification, hermits. 

AscETE'RIUM, a monaſtery. 
 Ascna'FFENBURG, a city of Germany, ſituated on the river 
Mayne, in the circle of the Lower Rhine, about twenty miles eaſt of 
Frankfort. Lat. 5015 N. Ly: 9 E. 

AscHg'RLEBEN, a little city of Saxony, in Germany, in the prin. 
cipality of Anhalt upon the Wiber. | mw 

AscnyNno'MENE [of aioxuopar, Gr. to be aſhamed] a plant or 
herb, that takes its name from bluſhing ; becauſe when any perſon 
comes near it, it gathers in its leaves. 

A'sc11, having no fingular, ee of a priv. and o, Gr. a 
ſhadow, in geography] thoſe inhabitants of the globe, who at certain 
times in the year, hos no ſhadow at twelve o'clock, ſuch are the in- 
habitants of the torrid zone, by reaſon that the ſun is yertical to them, 


or twice a year in their zenith. 


Ascii Træ. See AscopR1'GILES. | 

A'scirEs [&oxiTns of &oxo;, Gr. in medicine] a ſpecies of d ; 
affectin Auel the abdomen or lower - belly, and the 3 
proceeding from an extravaſation and collection of water got out 


of its proper veſſels, by means of obſtruction and the weakneſs of the 


glands and the viſcera; a water dropſy, which cauſes the lower bell 
to ſwell. This caſe, when certain and inveterate, is univerſally al. 
lowed to admit of no cure but by means of the manual operation, 
and hardly then. | 4 | | 
 AsciTvaL, or AsciTic [of aſcites] pertaining to, or trouble 
with the dropſy, dropſical; as, a tumour either anaſarcous, or a/- 
citical. Wiſeman. 18 7 - | 
Ascirrrious [ aſcititius, aſcitus, of aſciſca, Lat. to call in] ad- 
ventitious, accidental, ſupplimental, not inherent, not original. 
Homer has been reckoned an aſcititious name, from ſome accident of 


his life. Pope. 


AscLE'pras [with botaniſts]. ſwallow-wort, or ſilken cicely. : 

ASCLEPIA'DEAN Perſe [from Aſclepias, the inventor} or achoriam- 
bic verſe, as it has two choriambic feet, is a fort of verſe, either 
Greek or Latin, that conſiſts of four feet, a ſpondee, a choriambus, 
and two dactyls; or a ſpondee, two choriambus's, and a pyrrycheus, 
as Horat, Lib. 1. Od. 1. | 85 255 Fo 
| | Mecenas atavis edite regibus. 

Ascoprov'c1LEs, ſome miſguided Chriſtians in the ſecond century, 
who pretended they were replenithed with Montanus's paraclete ; and 


who (if we may believe all their adverſaries have ſaid) introduced the 


Bacchanals into their churches, where having a buck's ſkin full of 
wine, they danced round it; ſaying, his is the veſſel of the new wine, 
ſpoken of in the Goſpel. | Fr 
AscopRro'UTEs, a ſect in the ſecond century, who, it is ſaid, rejected 
the uſe of all ſacraments, on this notion, that incorporeal things can- 
not be communicated by viſible and corporeal. | ra l 
Asco'l1, a city in the marquiſate of Ancona, in Italy, ſituated on 
the river Tronto. Lat. 42? O N. Long. 152 E. | "1 
Ascoli is alſo a city of the kingdom oß Naples, ſituated in the 
province of Capitonata. Lat. 41 15“ N. Long. 169 30 BE. 


AscoLIA [aoxwna, of aox©-, a bladder, and aMouai, to leap] 


feſtivals which the Attic peaſants celebrated to Bacchus, in which they 
ſacrificed a buck, as the deſtroyer of their vines, &c. and made a 
bottle or bag of the victim's ſkin, and filling it with oil and wine, en- 
deayoured to leap upon it with one foot, and he that firſt fixed himſelf 
upon it, had the bottle for his reward : but before this happened, the 
many unſucceſsful attempts of the boors to perform it, afforded the 
ſpeQators abundant matter of laughter. 

Ascr1'BABLE [of aſcribe] That which may be aſcribed. Thoſe 
phenomena are more fitly a/cribable to the ſpring of the air. Boyle. 
To Ascr1're [aſcrivere, It. of aſcribo, Lat.] 1. To attribute, to 
impute a thing to, as a cauſe or reaſon ; it has to before the cauſe. 
2. To attribute to, as being poſſeſſed of, to aflign it to any thing, as 
receiving properties; it has 10. Theſe perfections may be much better 
aſcribed to God. Tillotſon. |; 

Asch rio [aſcriptio, of ad, to, and ſcribo, Lat. to write] the 
act of aſcribing. | 
1 [aſcriptitius, Lat.] regiſtered, enrolled, ſuper- 

AscY'roON [&oxvgor, Gr. in botany] the herb St. Peter's wort. 
 Asn [ærc, Sax. agke, Dan.] a tree which hath pennated leaves 
ending in an odd lobe: the male flowers growing remote from the fruit, 
have no petals, but conſiſt of many ſtamina; the ovary becomes a 
ſeed veſſel, containing one ſeed at the bottom, ſhaped like a bird's 
tongue. The ſpecies are: 1. The common aſh tree. 2. The ſtriped 
aſh. 3. The manna aſh, We. The firſt is common in England: the 
third Get is ſuppoſed to be the tree from which the true Calabrian man- 
na is taken. The timber of the aſh is very uſeful to wheelwrights and 
cartwrights. Miller's Gardener's Dictionary. 

Au [in . names] at the beginning generally denotes that the 
2 was derived from the aſh-tree, as Aſhby, Aſhton, c. See 

As nA RIENs, a Mahometan ſect, ſo called from a celebrated doctor, 
named Aſhari, who flouriſhed at Bagdad in the i oth century. Their 
tenets are, that God, being a general and univerſal agent, is alſo the 
creator and aur RO of all the actions of men; but that men being 
Free, they do not ceaſe to acquire merit or demerit, according as their 
WILL is concerned in obeying or tranſgreſſing the law. Dberbelot. 
He adds, that they are oppoſed to — called the Motazales, 
and are reputed for yery on rUẽ0i people. See rege, — 
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AsnAëuED, adj. [of peamian, Sax. ſchaem (en) Du. ſcham (en) Ger.] 
at to ſhame, baſhful, having a ſenſe of ſhame. Commonly having 
| of before the cauſe of ſhame. You need not be aſhamed of your 
— As HA Med at table (and ſome add) oz in bed, | 
Verecundari neminem apud menſam decet, Lat. The French ſay, Qui 
a honte de manger, @ honte de wivre (he who is aſhamed to eat, is 
afhamed to live.) The Italians with us, 4 tauola ed in letto non bi- 
ogna aver Vergogne. Some people are ſo over mannerly, or ridiculouſly 
complaiſant, as to refuſe what is offered them at table, till after ſeveral 
invitations 3 and to ſuch this admonition is directed. In ſome coun- 
tries, as in Holland, Germany, &c. it is looked upon as ill manners 
to accept of any thing at firſt offering: but the om of the Engliſh 
nation, has pretty well delivered us from the 7 2 of ſuch trouble - 
ſome ceremonies. The Germans ſay indeed as we, Bey tiſche Coll 
man nicht ſchamhofe lern. But it would be a great eaſe to them, if 
they practiſed it more. ; | | : 
A'snuBuRTON, a town of Devonſhire, ſituated about twenty-two 
miles ſouth-welt of Exeter. It ſends two members to parliament. 
A'snpy de la Zouch, a market-town of Leiceſterſhire, ſituated about 
| fifteen miles north-weſt of Leiceſter. _ | | 
Asu-coloux, the colour of aſhes, or rather of the leaves or bark 
of an aſh-tree. 4. Vue 
A$sn-coLOURED [of afþ and colour] coloured between brown and 
grey, like the bark of aſhen branch. Johnſon. Unleſs this be a cine- 
ftious colour, or like that of aſhes, and then it is a contraction of aſhes 
and colour. The clay was a/b-coloured. Woodward. 
A'snen [aeſch, Ger. eſche, Du. ask, Su. 4%, Eng.] pertaining to 
an aſh-tree, made of aſn- timber; as, his ahn ſpear. Dryden. 
A'skEs [having no ſingular, aske, Dan. agka, Su. aſchen, Du. 
aſche, Ger. azeo, Goth. agka, Teut. apca, ap an, or axan, Sax. ] the 
earthy part of wood, or other combuſtible bodies, remaining after 
they are burnt; properly the earth and fixt ſalts of the fuel, which 
the fire cannot raiſe. Alſo the remains of a human body, often uſed 
in poetry for the corps, from the ancient practice of burning the dead. 
| Poor key-cold figure of a holy king! 25 
Pale a/hes. Shakeſpeare. 
Asn-FikE [in chemiſtry] the mildeſt fire uſed in chymical opera- 
tions, when the veſſel containing the matter to be heated is covered 
underneath, and on all ſides, with aſhes, ſand, or the filings of iron; 
the ſame is called ſand-fire. | 4 
A A'snroRD, a market town of Kent, ſituated about twelve miles 
ſouth-weſt of Canterbury. | 
A'snLAR [with maſons] free-ſtones, as they come out of the quar- 
ry, of different lengths, breadths, and thickneſſes. h 
A's#LERING [with builders] is a name given to the quartering, to 
tack to in garrets, in height about two and a half, or three feet perpen- 
dicular to the floor, up to the inſide of the rafters. | 
AsH-wEDN ESA, the firſt day of Lent, ſo called from an ancient 
cuſtom of the church, of faſting in ſack-cloth with aſhes on their 
heads, as a fign of humiliation ; or of ſprinkling aſhes on the heads 
of penitents, admitted to do penance. 5 
| Awe from 4% and weed] an herb, | 
A's, full of aſhes, of the colour of aſhes, pale, inclining to a 
whitiſh grey. | 
| Oft have I ſeen a timely parted ghoſt, AS 
Of ay ſemblance, meagre, pale, and bloodleſs. Shakeſpeare. 


A's1a [Afee, Fr. 4fia, It. Sp. Port. and Lat. of As in ſeveral of the 
ancient northern dialects, — g. d. the country of the gods] one of 
the four grand diviſions of the earth, ſituated between - longitude 


It is bounded by the Frozen Ocean on the north, by the Paci- 
| fic Ocean on the eaſt, by the Indian Ocean on the ſouth, by the Red 
Sea on the ſouth-weſt, and by the Mediterranean and Euxine Seas, c. 
on the weſt and north-weſt, being 4800 miles long from eaſt to weſt, 
and 4300 broad from north to ſouth. Aſia is 
eaſtern, middle, and weſtern diviſions ; the firſt comprehending the 
empire of China, Chineſe Tartary, and the Aſiatic iſlands, lying 
fouth and eaſtward of China : the ſecond or middle comprehending 
India, Uſbec Tartary, Calmuc Tartary, and Siberia: and the third, or 


Tartary, and Turky in Aſia. | 

| Lejer As iA, the ſame with NATOLIA, which ſee. 

Avia is repreſented in painting by a woman in a rich and em- 
idered garment, and crowned with a garland of flowers and fruits ; 
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her left a cenſer ſmoaking with them. At her feet a camel. 

The garland denotes that Aſia produces delightful things neceſſary 
for human life ; her garments the great plenty of thoſe rich materials; 
the ſprigs of ſpices, that ſhe diſtributes them to other parts of the 
world; the cenſer ſignifies the odoriferous gums and ſpices it pro- 
duces. The camel is proper to Aſia. | 
As1a'T1cs, the inhabitants of Aſia, | 


Ger. a and fide, Eng.] 1. To or on one fide, not perpendicularly, 
ſideling, awry. The flames were blown afide. Dryden. 2. Out of 
the due direction, to ſome other part. 
As Marian bath'd, by chance I paſsed by, 
She bluſh'd, and at me caſt aide long eye. Amb. Philips. 
Asi [in a play] is ſomething that an actor ſpeaks apart from 
company, or as it were to himſelf. | 
Asu, a'deity of ſome of the ancient eaſtern people, who was 
— as ſome ſay, under the image of an ape, or, as others 
lay, Her or a ram. They were wont to worſhip the ſign in the 
Zodiac Aries, and on this account the Egyptians abhorred the 
Other nations, who killed thoſe creatures that they adored. | 
 Avina'za, a ſmall iſland, ſituated near the weſtern coaſt of Sardi- 
ma, Lat. 419N. Long. 9 E. * 4 
As1'sto, or AsrT10, a city of 8 territories in Italy, ſitua- 


14 miles Perugia. Lat. 43 N. Long. 
Asx [of the Saxon æye, and aſt. See As and Asn] as ſome writers 
ſay, was the name of the - 


* 


firſt man, and thency ſigniftes mankind, as 


and ypapw, Gr. to write] a compoſer of * 
an 


25 and 1489 E. and between the equator and latitude 729 N. 
ubdivided into the 
weſtern diviſion, comprehending Perſia, Arabia, Aſtracan, Circaſſian 


holding in her right hand ſprigs of the ſundry ſpices it affords, and in 


As1've- [aſſapdes, Su. aen der zyde, Du. beyſeite,, or auf der feite, 


ASP 


z{chwine ſignifies a friend to man, eſcwig a couragious man, or a 
leader of an army. | | | 
To Asx' [acp, and axigian, Sax, or according to Caſaubon of 
«ow, Gr.] 1. To beg, to petition. Sometimes with an accuſativo 
only; as, aſt him bleſſing ; ſomeimes with for, as oft for bread z 
ſometimes of; as, aſt forgiveneſs of him. 2. To enquire, to queſtion, 
with for, or ſometimes of, before the thing. Aſt for the old paths, 
and afe of the days that are paſt, Bible, 3. To demand, to claim. 
4fe me never ſo much dowry and gift and I will give it. Geneſis. 4. To 
enquire, with after ; as, aſt after my name. 5, To require, as phy- 
fically neceſſary or requiſite to any thing. If you bring it to the top of 
the earth will age ſix men to ſtir it. Bacon, That aſt; a much longer 
time. Addiſon. | | | 
: Asx my comrade whether J am a thief, h 
The Germans ſay : Eine rabe hacket ſein andern kein auge ans. (One 
raven won't pluck another's eyes out.) The meaning of itis, we are 
not to be too ready in giving credit to what any one ſays in juſtifica- 
tion of his companion or intimate. It is chiefly made uſe of in an- 
{wer to thoſe perſons who refer to a comrade or friend for the truth of 


what they aver. | 
To Asx People in the Church, to publiſh their Bannes. 
To Ask the Queſtion, at quadrille. Fir 1 
Ask AxcE, Ask Auxr, or A's aUNsE, ſideways, or obliquely; as, 
to look aſtance, to turn aſtance, and eyes fixt aſtaunt. When applied 
to the countenance or eyes, it expreſſes ſome diſdain or contempt, 
m probably may be of the ſame original with aſtew, which ſee. 


 £A'SKER [of aſt] 1. He who aſks, requeſts, or petitions. 2. He who 
enquires for ſatis faction about any thing. | 


Asx xx, a ſort of newt, or eft. Salamandria aquatica. 


Ask ERM O. RK Eu, a City of Aſiatic Turky, fituated in Lat. 34 N. 
Lag ß RK. | h | 
_ A*sxew [of a and ſchew, Teut. diſdain] diſdainfully, obliquely. 

To AsLa'xe [of a and „late or Hach] to ſlacken, to remit, to abate, 
A word uſed by Spenſer. fk 

ASLA'NT [of à and ant] on one fide, obliquely, not perpen- 
dicularly. 2 | 

AsLee'e of a and ylæpan, Sax. flaep (en), Du. ſchlap (en), H. 
Ger. O. and L. Ger 1. Sleeping, in ſleep, or reſt. They are at 
this hour a//cep. 2. To ſleep or reſt ; as, fall 2/eep, and lulled afleep. 

AsLo'epe [of a and flap, Du. à and /ope, Eng.] awry, ſlanting, on 
one ſide. | | 

ASMATO'GRAPHER [aoparoypaP®e, acudic;, gen. of aoua, a ſong, 


AsMaT0'GRAPHY [of ach, a ſong, 7raOw, Gre to write] the 
compoſition of ſongs. boos | 

- A*'sMER, a province of India, on this fide the Ganges. 
As uo us, an evil ſpirit, mentioned in the apocryphal writings, 
a friend to lechery. | 

 As0'MaTovs [of dgouar®-, of « priv. and owwa, Gr. body] incor- 
poreal, or being without a body. | 
. A'*%0La, a city of Lombardy in Italy, belonging to the Venetians, 
ſituated in Lat. 45? 15” N. Long. 109? S. | 

Asolo, a town of Italy, in the Treviſan, ſituated in Lat. 45% 
49' N. Long. 122 E. | | 

A'soen, a city of Coban Tartary, ſituated on the fouth ſhore of the 
river Don, near its mouth. Lat. 479 15 N. Long. 44 E. 

AsoT1'a [aowria, Gr.] riotouſneſs, intemperance, prodigality. 

Asp, or A'spic [aſpic, Fr. 1 It. and Sp. aſpid, Port. afpis, 
Lat. ao, Gr.] a kind of very ſmall ſerpent, peculiar to Egypt and 
Luybia, whoſe bite is deadly. Its poiſon is fo quick in its operation, 
that it kills without a poſſibility of applying any remedy. Thoſe that 
are bitten by it die within three hours; and the manner of their dying 
being by ſleep and lethargy, without any pain, Cleopatra choſe it as 
the eaſieſt way of diſpatching herſelf. Calmer. | | 

Asp [aſp, Dan. elpe, Du. from eppe, Sax. trembling. Sommer] the 
aſpen-tree, a kind of white poplar, the leaves of which are ſmall, 
and always tremble: | | | 

AsPA'LaTHUM, or AsPA'LATHUS [aovanu9Ss, Gr.] the wood of 
a prickly tree, heavy, oleaginous, ſomewhat ſharp and bitter to the 
taſte, of a ſtrong ſcent. Of this wood there are four kinds, Aſpa- 
lathus affords an oil of admirable ſcent, reputed one of the beft per- 
fumes. It is called /ignum rhodium. Sec Plate I. Fig. 18. Allo a 
play called the roſe of 8 or "_ ys roſe, 3 

SPA'RAGUS [aſperge, Fr. aſparago, It. eſparragos, Sp. aſparagus 
Lat. . 1 ſo «<7 Of this there are ws 
ſpecies, and all but the two firſt are exotics. 1. Garden aſparagus. 
2. Wild aſparagus, with narrow leaves. The firſt ſort is cultivated 
for the table, and propagated by the ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
the beginning: of Feb z the next year they ſhould be planted 
out; > third ſpring after planting, they may be. begun to be cut, 
and ſo continued ten or twelve years in cutting. Miller. This word is 
vulgarly pronounced ſparrowgraſs, and by contraction, graſs. 
AsrARAus, the firſt ſprout or ſhoot of a plant, that comes forth 
before the unfolding of the leaves. Lat. 1 

AsrARAO US Sylveſtris ſin botany] wild ſperage. Lat. 

A*specT [Fr. py eg t. aſpecto, Sp. aſpectus, Lat. it anciently 
had the accent on the laſt ſyllable, now on the firſt] 1. Look, appear- 
ance ; as, the true afþe& of a world lying in its rubbiſh. Burnet. 2. 
Looks, the air of one's countenance ; as, an open, ſincere, apect. 3. 
Act of beholding, glance; as, an amourous aſpect. 4. Direction or 
poſition towards any point, view, proſpect; as, the ſouth aſpect of a 
wall. 5. Reſpect, relation of any thing to ſomething elſe; as, the 
various aſpects and probabilities of things. Locke. REN 
Asper [with at logers] is when two. planes are joined with, or 
behold each other; or when they are a5 at ſuch a diſtance in the 
zodiac, that they (as it is ſaid) mutually help or aſſiſt one another, or 
have their virtues or influences encreaſed or diminiſhed. | 
. AspgcT [with aſtronomers] ſignifies the ſituation of the ſtars: or 
planets in reſpe& to each other; or certain configurations or mutual 
relations between the planets, ariſing from their ſituation in the zodiac. 
Double AsyecT [in painting] i. e. when a ſingle figure repreſents 
two or more different objects. 

To Asrz'cT [aſpeo, Lat.] to look upon, to behold, a ward not. 


Happy 
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© Happy in their miſtake, thoſe people, whom 
The northern pole ape. Temple. > or | 
Asprierabre [LA Pecrabilis, Lat.] that which is looke , or 


| viſible, being the object of ſight ; as, the aſpectable world. Ray. 


AsrrerION [of aſpecꝰ] the act of beholding. Upon ajpraton of the 
iftoare. Brown. | . Es PET l 
l Partile | 2 Cin. aftrology] by when planets are diſtant juſt 
ſuch a number of degrees, as 30, 30, 45, Oc. ; 
' Platic AspecTs fin aſtrology] are when the planets do not regard 
each other from theſe very degrees ; but the one exceeds as much as 
the other wants, | e os! WEN 
As EN Tree [aſpen, Goth.) See As r. | | PITTS 
AsPeN, adj. 1. Belonging to the aſp-tree. 2. Made of aſp-timber. 
A'sPER, a Turkiſh coin, in value about three farthings. . 
Asprk, Lat. rough, rugged. A word uſed by Bacon; as, all baſe 
notes, or very treble notes, give an aber ſounx ec. 
A'SPERA ARTERIA Fon anatomiſts] the rough artery, the wind- 
ipe, a griftly veſſel, which conſiſts of ſeveral rings and parts, the of- 
Fe of which is to take in the breath, and to form and convey the 
voice. See ARTERIA, . | | 
To A'sperRATE [afperatum, ſup. of aſpero, from aſper, Lat. rough] 
to make rough, or uneven. Thoſe corpuſcles, of colour inſinuating 
into all the pores of the body to be Born may aſperate its ſuperficies. 
Boyle. | | 
Nen 6h [from aſperate] act of making rough. Lat. 


AsPERIF0'LI0Us Plants [with botaniſts) rough-leaved plants, ſuch 
2s have their leaves placed alternately, or in no certain order on the 


ſtalks, and whoſe flower is monopetalous, or but one ſingle leaf cut 

or divided into five partitions, as comfry, wild bugloſs, hounds- 

tongue, &c. | SLY 5 | S 
Aspe'riTY [aprett, Fr. aſprezza, It. aſperidad, Sp. of aſperitas, 


Lat.] 1. The inequality or roughneſs of the ſurface of any body, 
whereby ſome parts of it ſtick out beyond the body, ſo as to hinder 


the hand from paſſing over eaſily and freely. 2. Roughneſs of ſound 


or pronounciation ; as, the aſperity of the voice. 3. Crabbedneſs of 


diſpoſition, ſeverity of temper, oppoſed to mildneſs of nature; as, 
avoid all unſeemlineſs and afperity of carriage. Rogers. 
 AsprrNa'T10N [afſpernatio, of aſperno, Lat.] the act of deſpiſing, 
diſregard, | = ) 


__- *A'spxROVs [afper, Lat.] rough, unequal, not even; as, black and 


white are the moſt a/perous and unequal of colours, black is the moſt 
rough. Boyle. | It he, 
To AsPE'rst [aſperſum, ſap. of aſpergo, ad, to, and ſpargo, Lat. 


to ſprinkle] to, defame or flander, to ſpeak evil of, to. caſt a blemiſh 


on a perſon's reputation, to beſpatter with calumny. 


AsPpERKSTION [Fr. aſperfione, It. a ſprinkling, of aſperſio, Lat.] 1. 


The act of ſprinkling. Some little aſpenſion of the old conceits for taſte's 
ſake. Bacon. 2. The thing ſprinkled. No ſweet aſperſions will the 
heav'ns let fall. Shakeſpeare. 3. Slander, calumny, falſe imputation ; 
as, the aſper/ion of a woman's character. | 0 
AsrERULA [with botaniſts] the herb wood-row, or wood- roof, li- 
ver- wort, or ſtare. Lat. 54 Ee? L 
AsruxLITES [of oÞantu, Gr. to ſtrengthen] the fiſth vertebra of 
the loins. 8 
AsnA“LTIc [of aſphaltos] bituminous. e 
And with afphaltic {lime broad as the gate, Milion. 
AsrpRHALTros [&, Gr.] a fort of bitumen, or a ſolid, brit- 
tle, black, bituminous, inflammable ſubſtance, reſembling pitch, ga- 
thered off the lake Aſphaltites, or Dead Sea, a lake in Zudea, of fo 


| 2 a quality, that the vapours that ariſe out of it kill any 
1 


rds that fly over it, nor will the waters ſuffer any creature to live in 
it. This lake is 580 furlongs long, and 150 broad, and the river Jor- 
dan falls into it. It is ſurrounded by hills, and is the place where 
Sodom and Gomorrha are ſaid to have been ſituated. This bitumen 
is caſt up from time to time in the nature of liquid pitch, from the 
earth, at the bottom of this ſea, and ſwims upon the water like other 
fat bodies, condenſing gradually from the falt that is in it. It burns 
with great vehemence. The Arabs uſe it for pitching their ſhips ; and 
much of it was employed in imbalming the ancients. Calmet. 

AsPHa'LTUM, Lat. a ſort of bituminous ſtone found near the anci- 
ent Babylon, which, mixed with other matters, makes an excellent 
cement, impenetrable by water, and incorruptible by air, ſuppoſed to 
be that celebrated mortar, of which the walls of Babylon were built ; 
it being firſt liquid, hardens in the air, and is brought to us in a firm 
conſiſtent maſs. „„ . 8 | 
— AsPHo'DELVUsS [p09 Gr. with botaniſts] the flower aſpho- 
del, called daffodil, or vulgarly, daffy-down-dilly. Lat. 7 

 AsPHO'DEL e 1, Lat.] a plant called day-lily, of which 
there are two er 1. The yellow aſphodil; and 2. The red aſ- 
phodil. Theſe two ſorts are very common in moſt of the Engliſh 
gardens: The'firſt is often called the yellow tuberoſe from its agree- 
able ſcent ; but the other is called the day-lily, or the tuberoſe orange- 
hly, in moſt places. Aſphodels were by the ancients planted near 
burying places, in order to ſupply the manes of the dead with nou- 


riſhment. 
By thoſe happy ſouls who dwell | 
2 In yellow meads of aſpbodel. Pope. 1 
a srie. A ſerpent. See Asr. The envenom'd afpic's rage. Ad- 
* 1 et e ae a2 ina | 
Oil of Asie, an inflammable oil, drawn from a plant reſembling 


lavender. 


 AsRPILa'TEs [#onmatrn;, Gr.] a precious tone colour 
eee _ N 7 o_G Wir 
— ASPILOGI'a [of , a ſhield, and %., Gr. deſcripti - 
tiſe of ſpears, or ſhields, Spelman. ers bo 8 
To A'sriR ATE [of aſpiro, from ad, to, and ſpire, to breathe} to 
pronounce with an aſpiration. See AsPiraTION,” 
ASPIRATE, 9. * Lat.] pronounced with an aſpiration; 
* *4w and Ku 28 | | Nele 
IRA Tron [Fr. aſpirazione, It. aſpiracion, Sp. of aſdiratis. Lat 
r. The act of MR after, or a Ne Wild, an — ny 
deſire, generally after celeſtial bleſſings, Watts uſes it in this ſenſe, 
2. The a&t of aſpiring at what is great and high. 
He riſes on his toe, that ſpirit of his 


In 4fþiration lis him from the earth, She keſbeare; | 


4 8 8 


3. The pronunciation of a vowel with a ſtrong breath. H, is only 2 
guttural aſpiration, that is, a more forcible impulſe of the breath from 
the lungs. Holder. ST eee . 

ASPIRATION, or AsPERATE [ in grammar] the character () 
over a Greek letter, which has the force and ſound of an b. Aſpira- 
tion is a grammatic term, ſays P. Richelet, and which ſignifies that 
we — to pronounce the letter + in certain words, and that the let- 
ter before the h is not loſt. The example he gives ſuits better the 
French language than ours; but I was the more willing to inſert it, 
as conveying a ſentiment pretty extraordinary for a man living under 
an abſolute monarchy. e word Hollande, ſays he, is pronounced 
with an aſpiration; for the vowel that goes before it, is not loſt; we 
ſay, Ia Holland [and not / Hollande] eſt une henreux pit. Holland is 
a happy country, becauſe ſhe is rich, and enjoys an adorable liberty. 
To As IRE (a 1 Fr. aſpirare, It. aſpirar, Sp. of aſpiro, aa, to, 
and ſpiro, Lat. to breathe] 1. To ſeek after ſomething great and high, 
to deſire with earneſtneſs ; ſometimes with 7 2. Sometimes with 
after. 3. To riſe higher. 0 

It flames as high as fancy can aſþire. Waller. 
- Asprxinse, ſub, ambition, Se. 

AsPIRING, noun adj. ambitious, &c. 


 A'spts, an aſpic, or aſp, a moſt venemous ſerpent, whoſe eyes are 


not in the forehead, but in the temples ; one kind of them kills by 
thirſt, another by ſleep; and a third by bleeding; the parties bitten 
by them, dying either of thirſt, fleeping, or bleeding. *Sce As and 


AsPfe. 


| 1 6 
AsPLE'NION [& owe, Gr.] the herb ceterach, miltwaſte, or 
ſpleen-wort. e RR Off. . 

ASPRENE LLa [in botany] the herb great ſhave-graſs, or horſe. 


tüll,. 


Ass [hieroglyphically] were uſed as an emblem of ſacredneſs; 
and accordingly the kings of Egypt had them on their crowns, to inti- 
mate the ſacredneſs of their perſons ; that none might preſume or at- 
tempt to diſhonour or injure them, without expecting a ſignal puniſh- 
ment ; as though they ſignified, that he that roſe up againſt his prince, 


did encounter with a ſerpent, and was like to meet with nothing but 


deadly and venomous repulſes. 


Asqu1'xT. [of a and /quint] aſkew, or awry, not in the ſtraight line 


of 7 as, to look a/quint. 
58 [afinus, aſina, Lat. ane, antfſe, Fr. aſino, aſina, It. aſno, aſna, 
Sp. and Pers e zel, Ds. eſel, Ger. aſen, Dan. aſna, Su. efil, Teut. 


aj, Sax... ail, Goth.] 1. A beaſt of burden, well known for its 


uggiſhneſs, patience, hardineſs, coarſeneſs of food, and long life. 


2. Applied to a ſtupid fellow, a dolt, one of a heavy dull brain. I 


am made an aſs. Shakeſpeare. 935 
Who drives an Ass, and leads a whore, 

Hath pain and ſorrow evermore. . 

The French ſay: Qui femme creit (believe a woman) & dne mene 


(leads an aſs) ne ſera jamais ſans peine. The French proverb is ſome 
of both, is to ſhew + 
how difficult it is to manage a ſtupid, ſtubborn, and incorrigible 


thing more unmannerly than ours: but the defi 


perſon. n 5 
An Ass (fool) may ask more queſtions in an hour, than a wiſe man 
can anſwer in a paar. | 1 y 
Plus rogabit aſinus, quam reſpondeat Ariſlotelet, Lat. Ein narr kan 
mehr Fragens denn zehn weilen berichten, H. Ger. (one fool can alk 
more queſtions, than ten wiſe men can anſwer.) )) 
Better ride an Ass that carries me, than a Horſe that throws we. 
5 BP tutifimus ibis, Lat. A medium is in every thing the ſafeſt and 


An Ass r was uſed by the ancients to repreſent 2 
ſtupid and ignorant fellow, an enemy to piety and religion. 

Ass ES Head, and AssEs Ears, on a human body, repreſented an 
ignorant fellow, who was unacquainted with the world. For the E- 
gyptians were wont to put the heads of animals on human bodies, to 
2 bs inclinations and diſpoſitions of thoſe perſons who were like 
uch beats, - : Ft | 


Ass-HERD, a keeper or feeder of aſſes ; alſo a company of aſles. 

Ass A Dalai, gum benzoin. See Benzoin nnn. 

Ass Fetida.- See Asa. AO a YA bt at bet 

A'ss ach, or A'ssART [in Wales] an ancient way . 
where the perſon accuſed of a crime, cleared himfelf by the oath of 
300 men. | ug 

Assai [in muſic books] is always joined with ſome other word, 


to weaken the ſtrength or ſignification of the word to which it is 
joined. Thus, for example, When it is joined with the words vive, 


allegro, or preſto, all which denote a quick movement; it ſignifies that 
the muſic - muſt not be performed quite ſo briſk or quick, as each of 
theſe words, if alone, would require: again, being joined to either of 
the words, adagio, grave, or largo, which all denote a flow move- 


ment, it intimates that the muſic muſt not be performed quite fo flow, 


as each of thoſe words, if alone, would require. 


by . 


To Assa1't. [of Maillir, Fr. affalire, It.] 1. To aſſault, to attack, 


to ſet upon, to invade in a hoſtile manner. 2. To attack with argu- 
ment, cenſure, reproach, or from motives applied to the paſſions. 
Ass A“ ILABLE [from afai/] that which may be aſſailed. A word 
ufed by Shakeſpeare. - SHY Halt e e. | 
3 Jubſt. Fr. one who aſſaults another, oppoſed to depen» 
t. | van d Bi Wet | | 
A$SSAILANT, adj. invading, making an attack on. 
And as ev'ning dragon cane 
»  Aſfailant on the perched rooſts. Mien 
Ass ATLEN from a] he who aſſails or attacks. Palladius pur- 
ſued our afſailers. Sidney. ' «vt ben 6x (bs 
As8aPA'me, a little creature of Virginia, in America, a fort of 
flying ſquirrel, that is faid to-fiy by ſtretching its ſhoulders and ſkin. 
2 See AS AU.. u ol = an ie 
A'ss Ax T [afſartum, law Lat. I a tree pulled up e roots. 
To Ass ax T [of efartir, Fr. 8 make plain, Mick Spriman derives 


from exertum, J to pluck up by the ew 071i + 
Assa hf in law] an offenee committed in the foreſt by ag. Fd 
the woods, which ſerve as thickets, or a covert for the deer, and by 
making them as plain as arable t. 
' ASSARF, a parcel of land aſſarted, n Yo de wal + Noa 
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pon. 


do not effect it. 


ASS 


Agar Rents, rents paid to the crown for lands aſſarted. 
Assas1a're [in ancient deeds] to take aſſeſſors or fellow-judges. 
An As84a's$INATE; or an As8a"ss1n [afſaſſin, Fr. afaſſino, It. and 


Sp. ab afſafſimator, middle Lat. A word brought originally, as Mr 


Johnſdn well obſerves, from Aſia. As to its etymology, ſee Assas51- 


xIANs] one that kills privily by treachery or ſudden violence. A/a/- 


is now leſs frequently uſed. It is found in Wotton. _ 
2 N ho crime of aſſaſſinating. A/affinates and 
pular inſurrections. Pope. | aan 
To As$a851NaTE [ofaffiner, Fr. afſuſſinare, It. afſaffinar, Sp.] i. 
To murder privately or barbarouſly, to take off by treachery or vio- 
lence. 2. To lay in on 1. take by treachery. This ſenſe is 
| s peculiar to Milton. Johnſon. | . PA 
nn Such uſage as your honourable lords 
Afford me, aſſaſinated and betrayed. ; 
As$ass1nAa'TiO0N [of afſafinate] the aft of murdering by violence. 
Assas51na'ToR, an aſſaſſin, he that kills another by treachery or 
jolence. . 
esse uns [an aſiatic, barbarian ſtate, much — of by the 
writers of the holy war, whoſe prince they ſtyle the ancient of the 
mountains] Dherbelot ſays, that the ſheick-al gebal, 7. e. prince or 


ancient of the mountain, ruled over a people inhabiting the Perfian 


Iräk (called al-gebal, z. e. the hilly country) who devoted them- 
ſelves at the hazzard of life to murder all thoſe whom their princes 
regarded as enemies. Now the firſt founder of this ſtate being 
named Haſſan, as was alſo their then preſent prince in the time of the 
holy war, it may be inferred, that the whole ſtate or people were 


called the Haſſanin [Arab] and (by Europzan corruption) aſ/afins from 
ſhould ſay with Abbe Vertot, that the poignard, 


him. Unleſs we 
they uſed on theſe occaſions, being called in the Perſian language 
hafliſin ; the appellation took its riſe from thence. They ſeem, in 
roceſs of time, to have poſſeſſed themſelves of the mountains of 
hœnicia, between Antaradus, and the city of Tripoli ; in which 
latter ſituation only they are taken notice of by Abbe Vertot, and 
other writers of the holy war. Dherbelot and Abbe Vertot compared. 
Hence, thoſe that are ready to execute bloody deſigns are called aſſaſſins. 
Assa"T10N [A atut, from afſo, Lat. to roaſt, in pharmacy] 1. The 
preparing or dreſſing of medicaments in their own juices, without the 
addition of any foreign moiſture. 2. The act of roaſting in general. 
The egg in ation or roaſting will ſometimes abate a drachm. Brown. 
It is oppoſed to elixation, or the act of . 1 
A'saTURE [ atura, Lat.] a roaſt, or roaſted meat. . 
Ass Au“ Lir [ ault, aſſaut, Fr. N It. aſalto, Sp.] hoſtile on- 


ſet, attack from an enemy, oppoſed to defence. 


ASSAULT — a law ſenſe] a violent kind of injury done to a man's 
perſon, by offering to give a blow, or by threatening words. With 


AssauLr [in military affairs] 1. An attack or effort made upon a 
place to gain it by main force. 2. Storm, as oppoſed to ſiege or 
ap. Having «pon. 3. Violent ſhock. ON 
e They cruel combat joined in middle ſpace, 

Wich horrible a/au/t and fury fell. Spenſer. 


4. Encroachment, invaſion. With apon ; as, aſſaults upon the pre- 


rogative. | 1 
o As8AULT, or to make an ASSAULT [Faire aſſaut, and aſſailir, 
Fr. / altare, It. ofſultar, Sp.] to ſet upon hoſtilely, to attack with 
violence. | a | | 
Assa uLTER [from afſau/t] he who aſſaults another violently. It 


zs found in Sidney. 


Ass Y L HJaye, ui, Fr. From which the ancient writers borrow- 
ed May, according to the ſound, and the latter a 9 to the 
writing: but the ſenſes now differing, they may be conſidered as 
two words. Johnſon.] 1. Trial, proof, examination. This cannot 
be by no y of reaſon. Shakeſpeare. 


entrance upon a thing. | | 
So glorious bait _ | 1 OE | 
Would tempt his gueſt to take thereof %% Spenſer | 


4. Aſſault, trouble. It is found in the old writers, and in Milton. 


Ass a Maſter [of the Mint] an officer who weighs the bullion, 
and takes care that it be ſtandard. | IS. | 
Io Assa [-/oyer, Fr.] 1. To try or prove by experiment. 2. To 
apply to; as, the touchſtone a ay, metals. 3. To endeavour, to 
try. David girded his ſword upon his armour, and he 2fayed to go, 
for he had not proved it. Samuel. on py 

As8a'YER of the King [from afſay] an officer indifferently ap- 
pointed between the maſter of the Mint, and merchants who bring 
ſilrer thither for exchange, for the due trial of ſilver. ; | 

As84a"YinG [with 1 a flouriſhing before they begin to play. 

ASSECURA'RE: [old records] to make ſecure by pledges, or any 

lemn interpoſition of faith, _ . | 

As8tcu'Tion [afſecutus, of aſquor, Lat. to oy, act of obtain- 


ing, acquiſition. A firſt benefice is void by the 2 —_— fe. 


cond. Al ge. 
As8zpa'Tion Ja law term] a taxing of the king's farms. 
ASSE'MBLAGE, Fr. act of uniting or joining of things together, or 
the things ſo united or joined. It differs from aſſembly, by bein 
applied only or chiefly to things; aſſembly being uſed only or bans, 
rally of perſons. Tohnſen. 4 e- Ng ; 
To Assr*MBLE, verb act. [ofſembler, Fr, of ad, to, and fimul, Lat. 


together] to bring together into one place. It is uſed both of perſons 
and things, | | | 22 rh 4 


To AsewBLE, verb nent. To come or meet together. 

Asss uRL ER [in heraldry] a duſtail or more to hold the two parts 
of the eſcutcheon er, where the partition line is, being counter - 
charged, is ſome of the metal, and ſome of the colour of the eſ- 
cutcheon. Fa. : 8 

ASSEMBLY [affemblie, Fr. afſemblea, It. a ſumblia, Sp.] a concourſe 
or meetin er of people. 8 | 

Unlawful AsszMBLY [in a law ſenſe] is the meeting together of three 
or more perſons for the committing of an unlawful act, although they 


p ASSEMBLY (with military men] is x particular beat of the drum, or 
* the trumpet, and is an order for the ſoldiers to repair to their 


2. In law, the examination of 
weights and meaſures by the clerk of the market. 3. Foretaſte, firſt 


ASS 


AsBMpbLY (wh the beau monde] a ſtated and general meeting of 
perſons of both ſexes, for converſation, gaming, gallantry, c. 
Io Ass [-fentis, Lat, A entir, 55. Jo yield conſent or agree tb. 

AsssENT [ofecnſus, Lat.] 1. Act of agreeing to a thing, conſent, 
Upon the Whole the underſtanding determines its ent. Locke: 2: 
Approbation. The religious ent of Chriſtian belief. Hooker, 

5 —— Ass EN, is a judgment whereby the mind perceives a thing 
be true. | | ; 

Habitual Ass RN r conſiſts of certain habits induced into the mind by 


repeated acts. 


As8E'NTAMEN [in botany] Virginian pink, 
 As8ENTa'TR1X, a woman flatterer. Lat. 
Ass NTMEN [fromaſſent] conſent. Their arguments ſubſiſt up6n 
the charity of our aſentments. Brown. | 
To Assur [afſerire, It. of afſero, La} 1. To affirm; as, he a- 
ferts it for truth. 2. To maintain, to hold, to defend by word or 


action; as, to afſert a party. 3. To claim a title to, to vindicate. 


Nor can the groveling mind 
iert the native ſkies. Dryden. | 

Asse'sTION [Fr. afferzione, It. of aſſerting] act of aſſerting; bold, 
affirmation, concluſlon ; and opinion produced and maintained. 

ASSERTION [with ſcholaſtics] a propoſition which is advanced, 
which the advancer avows to be true, and is ready to maintain in public. 

Assz'RTIvE [of affert] poſitive, peremptory, confident; as, he 
propoſed them not in a confident aſſertive form, but as probabilities. 


; Glanville. 


Assz'rTor [from ert] he that aſſerts, maintains or affirms, 
To Assx'xVE [affervio, 1 to ſerve, help, or ſecond. 

TO Assg'ss [from af/e/are, It. to make an equilibrium or balance. 
Jobnſon] To rate, tax, or appoint what every one has tb pay in a 
certain proportio .. | | 

Elem; D Mella, Lat.] a fitting, down, at or by, or together, an 
aſſiſting. _ | 
- AsSE'SSMENT. t. The act of aſſeſſing or rating. 2. The rate itſelf. 

Assk'ssoR Ge Fr. aſſeſſore, It. aſſeſſor, Sp. and Lat.] 1. One 
who fits by and aſſiſts another in office and authority; a judge lateral or 
aſſiſtant. And lives and crimes with his a//z/ors hears. Dryden. 2. He 
that fits as next in dignity to another. His ſon, the aer of his 
throne. Milton. 3. One who makes the aſſeſſment or rate for the 
pay ment of public taxes. | 5 

A'ssETs, without a ſing. acer Fr. 1. e. ſatis, enough] effects ſuf- 
ficient to diſcharge the burden laid on an executor or heir for fatisfying 
the teſtators or anceſtors debts or legacies. | 
Real AssEeTs [in law] are where a man dies poſſeſſed of lands in 
fee ſimple. | 

Perſonal AssErs [in law] are where a man dies poſſeſſed of any 
perſonal eſtate. | | | 
 AsserTs per Deſcent [in law] are where a man enters into bonds, 
and dies ſeized of lands in fee ſimple, which deſcend to his heirs, and 
therefore chargeable as aſſets in his hands. | 85 

AsSETS entre mains [in law] is when a man dies indebted, leaving 
to his > agree ſufficient wherewith'to difcharge his debts and lega- 
cies. Er. | PE 5 
Assx'u, Asskw, or Ast'w, ſpoken of a cow when her milk is dried 


up, or becomes ſalt, ſome time before her calving ; then ſhe is ſaid 70 


go afſer, or that it is time to let her go eu. | 
To AssE'veR, or to ASSEVEATE [| affeveratum; of afſevero, Lat.] to 
avouch, hore boldly, to avow, to aſſure, with great folemnity, as 
upon oath. 2 | 9 2 
ASSEVERA'TION [afſeveratione, It. afſeveracion, Sp. of ofſeveratio, 
Lat.] an earneſt or ſolemn affirmation, as upon oath, avouching. 
s no tons Cold latin writers] to draw water from marſhy 
unds. 'y 
. [of a/5 and head] a blockhead, a dullard. A word 
found in Shakeſpeare. | | %* 
 As81'DEANs, or rather CHASIDEANs, a moſt religious ſett of Jews, 
ſo called from the Hebrew word Chafid ; which in its ſtrict, proper, 
and primary ſenſe, anſwers to the word, kind and benign with us : 
(as true goodneſs is eſſential to holineſs). in its ſecondary ſenſe, it means 
a /aint, or holy one; and ſo 'tis for the moſt part rendered by our tran» 
ſlators. The Chaſideans, ſays Reland, were ſo conſcientious as to of- 
fer daily a treſpaſs: offering for the dubious offence. He adds, that this 
ſacrifice was called from them 4am Chaſidim, i. e. the treſpaſs-offer- 
ing of the Chaſideans; and laſtly, that the Phariſees are ſaid to have 
been a'branch or revulſion from them. Reland. Antig. Sacre. | 
AssmFN IA Signa 138 to Galen] thoſe ſymptoms that are 
ſometimes preſent to a diſeaſe, but not always ſo. Lat. | 
As$1De'RE, or Ass1Da'RE [in old records] to tax annually, | 
 As8ipu'ity [affiquitt, Fr. affiduita, It. of affiduitas, Lat.] con» 


tinual care, conſtant a premarin or attendance, great diligence, 


 AssryviTY, is emblematically deſcribed by an elderly ' woman, 

holding an hour-glaſs in both hands, and ff 

paſſed with ivy. of 1 
Fer age denotes, that time and labour are continually deſtroying us; 

and therefore ſhe holds an hour-glaſs, which requires her diligence in 

turning and often moving it, leſt it ſtop. KLE, 
N Assipu'iry makes all things caſy. 

It. Mauitd genera Facilta. The Latins ſay, Gutta cavat lapidem. 
(A drop can hollow a ſtone in time.) The Germans, Mit gemach 
gehem kimmt man auth weit. (Fair and ſoftly goes far.) There is 
hardly any thing, tho! at firſt appearance it may ſeem ever ſo difficult, 
but what time and application will overcome; witneſs innumerable 
ae in the ſciences, as well as in the common occurrences of 
ife, 
bl 


ng by a rock encom- 


now made eaſy, which have been formerly thought impractica- 


e. | 

As81'pvous [affidu, Fr. affiduo, It and Sp. of affiduas, Lat.] dili- 
gent, Cloſe at buſineſs, conſtant in 4 — ; 3 
Assos [of affidzoxs] with afliduity, with conſtant appli- 
cation, | | | 

As818'nTo [Sp. an agreement] a contract between the kings of 
Great Britain oy 'Spain, for rng the Spaniſh Weſt Indies with 
Negroe Slaves. This contract was tran from the French to the 
Engliſh ſouth· ſea 1 by the treaty of Utrecht in 1713, for the 
9 They were alſo 6 
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5 5 ASS 
of 505 tons yearly m the Spaniſh ſenlements, laden with European 
oods. | 6: : 
L To Ass1'6x [affigner, Fr. affignare, It. affignar, Sp. aſſmnar, Port. 


of Mguo, Lat.] 1. To appoint, to allot, to mark out. 2. to appoint 
or ſet forth, to fix, with regard to value or quantity. Any a/igned 


quantity of one thing is not conſtantly worth any a/igned quantity of 


another. Locke. | * 
+ To Assicx [in law] in general to appoint a deputy, or to make 
Over a right to another, alſo in particular to appoint or ſet forth; as, 
to a/ſign errors, is to ſhew where the errors are, committed. | 
To As$16n falſe Judgment [a law phraſe] is to ſhew how and where 
the jugment is unjuſt, | : 
| 13 Asen 2 Cefſor [a law phraſe] to ſhew how the plaintiff has 
ceſſed or given over. ; 5 85 d 
To Ass1cN 41 [a law phraſe] is to ſhew eſpecially wherein the 
TS 5 rap Lat] . 
Assi [affgne, Fr. o natus, Lat.] a perſon who is appoin 
or deputed 5 — either 15 perform any buſineſs, or to os any 


thing. 
Anion [of gu] that may be aſſigned. According to Ari- 
tle, there was no inſtant af/ignable of God's eternal exiſtence, in which 
the world did not alſo co-exiſt. South. ' 
Assina'Tion [Fr. a It. afignacion, Sp. of aſſignatio, 
Lat.] 1. The a& of makipg over a thing to another. 2. An appoint- 
ment to meet, generally uſed of appointments made by lovers. 
As$IGNE'E | affigne, Fr] a Perſon to whom a thing is legally aſ- 
ſigned or made over, or who is appointed to act for another, either by 
law or deed, 5, 1 WOE 
AssioNEE [inlaw] is a perſon whom the law makes ſo without any 
appointment of the perſon concerned; ſo an executor is an aſſignee in 


lau to the teſtator. 


Assiox EE by Deed, is one who is appointed by a 
2 leſſee of a term aſſigns the ſame to another, then 
deed. | 

Assﬆ!'cxtr [from aſſign] he who afligns. _ : 

Ass ONMENT [of He 1. Deſtination, appointment to ſome end. 


erſon, as when 
be is aſſignee by 


2. The act of aſſigning or ſetting over the intereſt of any thing to ano- 
ther, as the aſſignment of a leaſe, Qc. 


A$S$1GNMENT of Dowor [in law] the ſetting out the N por- 


tion or dower of a woman by the heir, according to the eſtabliſhment 
before made. | | 


Asﬆ1 MILABLE [of aſſimilate] that which may be aſſimilated or ren · 
dered of the ſame nature with another thing. It is ſubſtantively uſed 


by Brown. Spirits finding no a/imilables wherein to react their na- 
tures, muſt certainly participate ſuch natural deſolations. 


To As1miLaTE [of affimile, Lat.] 1. To turn to the ſame nature 
with another. 2. To render like, to bring to a reſemblance. A fe- 
rine life would affii/ate the next generation bo barbariſm. Hale. 
AssiuILA“TION [affimilazione, It. of affimilate] 1. The act of con- 
verting any thing to the ſubſtance of another. 2. The ſtate of being 


ſo converted. 3. The act whereby things are rendered ſimilar, or like 


to one another. | 
ASSIMILATION [in philoſophy? a ſort of motion by which ſome 
bodies are changed into other bodies, aptly diſpoſed into a nature like 
or homogeneous to their own; as, the operation of nature, by which the 
nutricious juice is rendered like the ſubſtance of that animal body, into 
R is to be changed and united; the mutation of the chyle into 
lood. | of; | 
AS8IMILA'RE [in old records] to put together. Lat. 
To As1'MULATE, to feign, to counterfeit. 


AssiuuLA“Tiox, act of making the falſe likeneſs, a counterfeiting. = 


Ass1'sa [in law] originally ſignified a court where the judges heard 


and determined cauſes ; but now it is applied to other courts of judica- 


ture beſides the county courts, which are held by judges itinerant, 

which courts are commonly called the aflizes. 0 

Assis Cadere [a law phraſe] to be nonſuited. | 
Ass18a Necumenti [a phraſe in law] aſſize of nuiſance. Lat, 

Assis Continuanda [in law] a writ directed to the juſtices to take 

an aſſize for the continuance of a cauſe, where certain records alledged 

cannot he procured by the party in time. Lat. ; | 

As815a Panis & Cerevifie [a law phraſe] ſignifies the power or 
_— of adjuſting or aſſigning the weight and meaſure of ($9) and 

27. Lf. > 
Assis A Fudicium [a law phraſe] gages a judgment of the co! 
given 42 againſt 8 — or defendant * default. Lat. f 

Assis A Propaganda [a law phraſe] a writ directed to the juſtices for 
the ſtop of proceedings, by reaſon of the king's buſineſs, in which the 
party 1s employed. Lat. | | | 

AsSISA cadit in Furatum [a law parade is where the thing that is 
In controverſy is ſo doubtful, that it mult of neceſſity be tried by a 

Ja de utrum ¶ in law] lies for a perſon againſt a layman, or 
* 2 for lands or tenements, doubtful whether they be in lay fee or 
ee alm. 1 5 

Assis Capi in modum A/ſiſe [a law phraſe) is when the defendant 
pleads to the aſſiae without taking any exception, to either the court, 
declaration or writ. Lat. * N N 

As51's0R, the ſame as aſſeſſor. | 

Ass150Rs [in Scotland] the ſame as jurors in England. 

To Assisr [Alter, Fr. aſifter; Sp. ofifto, 121 to ſtand by, to 
help, to aid or ſuccour. | | 7 | 
' ASS1'sTANCE [Fr. affifienza, It. afifitncia, Sp.] help, aid, ſuc- 
Cour. 

Assis rAxex has been deſcribed by an elderly man cloathed in white, 
with a mantle of purple, crowned with rays, a heart hanging at a 
chain of gold round his neck; his right hand ſtretched out, TP. ; 
on his leſt fide a vine unt by a Rake, and at his right a fork. 
His age is an emblem of prudence, as his white raiment and le 
mantle is of ſincerity and power. His chaplet of olive: ſhews his ten- 
dency to peace, the rays it is invironed with, the aſſiſtance of the ſu · 
preme being, and the e of his arm and band, his readineſs ; the 
vine ſupported by a ſtake is his ancitype, and the ſtark an emblem ay 
well of paternal as filial duty and affection. BY Ws 


W v 


A8 8 
Assrar AU [Fr. Alen, Lat.] aflifling, aiding, belping, fuccour. 


ing. | | | 
An As15Tant [Fr. afifente, It. and Sp. of affifiens, rey A 


helper, an auxiliary, not a principal. 2. Sometimes only a ſo 
for an attendant in the management of an affair. 
The pale af/iftants on each other ſtar d. Dryden. 

AssisrA rA I with ſogicians] arguments or aſſertions impoſſible to 
be true; as, to accuſe an infant of adultery; to ſays a perſon holds his 
peace, and ꝓet that he is talking. | | 

Assi sus Lapis [of Aſus a town of Myſia where they were digged] 
a fort of Kone wherewith coffins were made by the antients, that waſted 
the dead body. 

Assis us [in the old law} demiſed or farmed out for a certain aſſeſſed 
rent either in money or proviſions: 

Ass T z [af/izes, F r. of afſideo, Lat. to ſit by or at] 1. A ſitting of ju- 
ſtices by virtue of their commiſſion; to hear and determine cauſes, 2. The 
meeting of ſubſtantial men, with the bailiff or juſtice, at a certain time 
ag place; and the court ſo held is called the ae. 3. Any court of 
JQEE, .. CFO 

And there ſhall God the laſt e keep. Dryden. 
4. Anciently meaſure, rate; now we uſe ſize. 
A ſtately frame, | 
An hundred cubits high by juſt afize. Spenſer. | 
Assi zE, or Ass ISE, a writ directed to the ſheriff for the recovery of 
ſeſſion of things immoveable, of which yourſelf or anceſtors have 
been diſſeiſed. RE . 

ASSIZE oo bread, ale, &c.] a ſtatute or ordinance relating to the 
re weight, meaſure, or order of ſeveral commodities; alſo the mea- 
ure or i ; thus it is ſaid, when Wheat, Cc. is of ſuch a 
price, the bread ſhall be of ſuch aſſize. 23S 

AsssE [in law] a four-fold writ for the recovery of lands, tene- 
ments, &c, of which one has been diſpoſſeſſed; alſo the jury ſum- 
moned upon ſuch writs. | 

Ass iz E of darraign Preſentment [a law term] a writ lying where a 
man and his anceſtors have preſented a clerk to a church; and after. 
wards, it being void by his death, a ſtranger preſents a clerk to the 
ſame church in oppoſition to the former patron, 


As$ISE of the Foreſt [in foreſt law] a ſtatute concerning orders to be 


word 


obſerved in the king's foreſt. 
AssizxE de mort de Anceſtril [a law phraſe] a writ that lies where my 
father, brother, uncle, &c. held in fee fimple, and after their death 3 
ſtranger abates. 8 
Assiz Es were originally uſed for extraordinary fittings of ſuperior 
judges in the inferior courts depending on their juriſdiction, to enquire 
whether the ſubaltern judges and officers did their duty. 
AssisE of Novel Diſſeixin [in law] a writ lying where a tenant in fee 
ſimple, fee tail, or for life, is lately diffeis'd of his lands or tenements, 
3 rent · ſeck or rent- charge, common of paſture, common 
oh, 
* General Ass Iz Es are thoſe hold by the judges twice a year, in their 
ſeveral circuits. - | D 

Special Ass iz E, a particular commiſſion granted to ſeveral perſons, 
to take cognizance of ſome one or two caſes, as a diſſeizin or the like. 

Clerk of Ass Iz B, an officer of the court who ſets down all things ju- 
dicially done by the juſlices of aſſize in their circuits. | 

To Assi zx [of aſſiſe, Fr. ſet] to adjuſt weights and meaſures, to fix 


their rate by or writ. | 


Assi z ER of Weights and Meaſures, an officer who has the care and 
overſight of thoſe matters 6 | 

Asso“ ABLE [of afſeciabili, Lat.] ſociable, that may be aſſociated 
or joined with, | | | 
. As80CIABLENESs, ſocialneſs, fitneſs, or agreeableneſs for company 
or converſation. -_ LS "ES 
An Ass0'ciaTE [of afſ6cie, Fr. of ad and ſocius, Lat.] a companion, 
a partner. F | 1 

To Ass0'ciaTE [afecier Fr. affeciar, Sp. of afſecio, Lat.] 1. To 
unite with as confederate, generally having avizh. 2. To bring into 


| ſome ſociety or fellow ſhip as a friend, upon equal terms. 


Aſeciate ip your town a wand ring train. Dryden. 
3. To join or keep company with. e RE CS 
Friends ſhould a /ociate friends in grief and woe. Shakeſpeare. 

An Asz0c1a"Tion [Fr. affociacion, Sp. of afſeciatus, Lat.] 1. Act 
of entering into ſociety with others, union, conjunction; as, as a bond 
of afſeciation. 2. A confederacy, the act of Joining to perform ſome 
particular act or purpoſe; as, a. league of /ociation.' 3. Partnerſhip 
with any. Self- denial is 2 kind of holy aſciation with God, and by 
making you his partner, intereſts you in all his happineſs. Boy/e. 4. 
Appoſition, or union of nature; as, the various feparations and ne 
e and motions of the parmaneut p: icles. Neavbton. 
AssociAriox [in law] a patent from the king to the juſtices of aſ- 
ſize, to admit other perſons for collegues and fellows in that affair. 
AssociarioN of {deas ſin hiloſophy] is where two or more ideas 
conftantly and immediately ſucceed one another in the mind, ſo that 
one ſhall almoſt infallibly produce the other; whether there be any na- 
110 relation between them or not. A ſort of connection. 
To Ass01'L, or Asso L {ab/axdre, Fr. aſſolwere, It. abſolwèr, Sp. 
of ab/elyo, Lat.] to abſolve, deliver, or ſet free from an excommuni- 
cation, or from any accuſation. | 

Asso NR, Fr. reference of one ſound to another reſembling it. 
_ + A880NANCE fin rhetoric and poetry] is uſed where the words of a 
phraſe or verſe have the ſame ſound or termination, and yet make no 
proper rhyme, | | 


860 ANT Fa ana, Lat.] agreeing in ſound. — 
Ass ANT Rhymes [in poetry] a kind of verſes common to the Spa- 
niards, where the x nce of ſound ſerves inſtead of natural 


rhymes. | 
N Tp Asz9'rT [afertir, Fr.] to arrange in proper claſſes according to 
e ſorts. | 
To As80T [A Hater, Fr. from fat] to beſot. A word now obſolete. 
| That monſtrous error Which doth ſome afor. Spenſer. 
To Az8v'act, verb ad. [The derivation of this word is uncertain. 
inſhew deduces it from ad/uadee or afſuawir, Junius from rpc)» 
ax, west, whence Skinner imagines apyaran, Sax. was formed] 
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1. To mitigate, to allay; as, to Mage heat. 2. To picly, 10 zp⸗ 


peaſe; as, to aſuage malice or fear. 3. To give eaſe to; as, that 
-dicine aſſuages pain. e | . 33 
wc 2 ob neut. To grow lefs, to abate; as, the waters 
afſuaged. Genefir. PE 3 1 
AssuA ON [0f M uage] any thing that ſoftens or gives mitiga- 
tion. It is found in Spenſer. : 
Assva'cer [of g ge] he that aſſuages or appeaſes, 
Assva'sive [of en mitigating. 
If in the breaſt tumultuous joys ariſe, 
Mufic her ſoft aſuaſfoe voice applies. 


| 0 
To Assv/BJUGaTE: [of ad, to, and /ubjugo, Lat. to — to ſub- 


mit a thing to. 2 
Nor by my will a/ubjugate his merit, , 
By going to Achilles, Shateſpeave. 


Assuera'cTION [ affuefalus, from afſuefaciv, of afſueſfſe, to accuſtom, 
and facio, Lat. to make] tate of being accuſtomed to any thlng. Right 
and left are differenced from uſe and afſuefaiom. Brown. 

Ass uv ETUDE . Lat.] cuſtom, aſſuefaction. Aſuetude of 
things hurtful doth make them loſe the force of hurt. Bacon. 

To ASSUME Leone, Lat.] 1. To take again; as, to q/ume his 
form. 2. To take upon one's ſelf; as, .4U 

| He aſſumes the god, 
Affects to nod. Dryden. | 46 
And Chriſt a ſumed, or took upon himſelf, our nature, when he became 
incarnate, and dwelt in a human body. 3. To arrogate, claim or 


thing granted without proof. In every hypotheſis ſome 
lowed to be aſſumed. Boyle. 5. To appropriate or apply to one's ſelf. 
His Majeſty might well ume the complaint and expreſſion of king 


| ſeize unjuſtly. A//aming in converſation. Collier. 4. To ___— ſome- 
ing is al- 


David, Clarendon. 


AssU"MERr [from aſſume] he who aſſumes what is not his due, an 
arrogant perſon. High aſſumers and pretenders to reaſon. South. 

Ass uu [from aſume] haughty, inſolent, arrogant; as, an a/- 
ſuming air. | | 

Assu'MPs1T [from aſſumo, in law] a naked contract, a voluntary 
promiſe by word of mouth, by which a man aſſumes and takes upon 
him to perform or pay any thing to another. #7 | 
 AsV MeT10n [afſomption, Fr. afſumcidn, Sp. of aſſumptio, Lat.] 1: 
The act of taking any thing to one's ſelf ; as Chriſt's a//umption of 
the human nature, of fleſh, of a . His afſumption of our fleſh 
to his divinity. Hammond. 2. The act of ſuppoſing any thing with- 
out farther proof. Theſe by way of aſſumption. Norris. 

ASSUMPTION [with logicians] the poſtulate or thing ſuppoſed, the 
minor or ſecond propoſition of a ſyllogiſm. | 


Assuurriox [in geography] a city of South America, fituated 


near the month of the rivet Plata, and on the oppoſite ſhore to Buenos 
Ayres, in Lat. 34*S. Long. 609 W. 5 | 
Ass uurriox (with Roman catholics] a feſtival obſerved by them in 


| honour of the Virgin Mary's being taken up into heaven. 


As8U"MPTIVE [of afſumprivus, Lat.] that may be aſſumed. = 

As8UMPTIVE Arms [with heralds] are ſuch as a man hath a right to 
aſſume to himſelf by virtue of ſome action; as if a man, who is no 
gentleman by blood, and has no coat of arms, ſhall in war take a 
Jord, &c. priſoner, he is entitled to bear the ſhield of ſuch priſoner, 
and to enjoy it to him and his heirs. | 3 
- AsV'rance [affarance, Fr.] 1, Certain expectation. Hope is a 
lower and leſſer thing than a ſurance. South. 2. Sureneſs, ſecure 
confidence or truſt. Boaſts vain aſſurance of mortality. Spenſer. 3. Cer- 


_ tainty, freedom from doubt. Proof from the authority of man's judg- 


ment, is not able to work that aſſurance which doth grow by a ſtronger 
proof. Hooker. 4. Firmneſs, undoubting. ſteadinels. Courage and 
efſurance in the duties of our profeſſion. Rogers. 5. Confidence, want 
of modeſty, exemption from fear. My affection if hid hath given you 
this laſt aſſurance. Sidney. 6. Ground of confidence (as wil in Greek) 
Acts xvii. 31.) ſecurity given. Deſire is deſirous of perfect aſſurance. 
Sidney. 7. Spirit, intrepidity. With all th' af/urance innocence can 
bring. Dryden. 8. Readineſs to hope, diſpoſition to harbour ſanguine 
expectations. This is not the grace of hope, but a good natural /- 


rance or confidence, Hammond. * Teſtimony of credit. 


And from ſome knowledge and aſſurance of you, 

Offer this office. ER | Shakeſpeare. 
10. Conviction. An * of things, as will make men careful to 
avoid a leſſer danger. Tillotſon. 4 | 

As8URANCE atfo ſignifies the ſame with inſurance. See Insurance. 

_ ASSURANCE is a faculty of poſſeſſing a man's ſelf, or of ſaying and 
doing indifferent things, without any uneaſineſs or emotion of mind. 
That which generally gives a man aſſurance is a moderate knowledge 
of the world; but, above all, a mind fixed and determined in itſelf to 
do nothing againſt the rules of honour and decency, and an open 


a 
and aſſured e is the natural conſequence of ſuch a reſolution. 


A man thus armed, if his words or actions are at any time miſinter- 
Preted, retires within himſelf, and from a conſciouſneſs of his own in- 
1 aſſumes force enough to deſpiſe the little cenſures of ignorance 
or malice, | 


6 eb an aſſurance a man ought to cheriſh and encourage in him- 


Modeſt AS8URANCE is the jnſt mean between baſhfalneſs and impu- 
dence ; and as the ſame perſon may be both modeſt and aſſured, ſo it 


is alfo poflible for the ſame perſon to be both impudent and baſhful. 


Spectator. | | 
Policy of As8vR ance, is a contract whereby one or more perſons 
oblige themſelves to make good any damages that goods, a houſe, 
thip, Sc. may ſuſtain by fire or the ſea, pirates, &c. 
To Asv'rg [affeurer, Fr, fant p Tauer, Sp. and Port. 
afſecuro, low Lat.] 1. To give confidence by a firm promiſe. He a 
them with many words that he would reſtore them. Maccabees. 2. 
To ſecure to another, with of. I'll Aare her of her widowhood. 
3. To make confident, to free from fear and doubt, to 


| _ ſecurity, We are of the truth, and ſhall aſſure our hearts be- 

1 (no . make . with of. Or who can him 
PPY enſer. $5. To marry or betrothe, with 10. 

= I was ee to E e/deare. * 
SU RED, part. f U i 1 3 

— = _—_—_. 


— 


xperience. 2. 


cod- wort. 


is generally called cat's- eye. 


Lam well ; ' © | 

„ pda I did fo, when T Was firſt afured.  Shakefprart. 

3. Impudent, viciouſly confident. | 

 Assv'xepLY [from aſſured] with certainty, without doubt. 

AssV"REDNEss [of afſured] the ſtate of being aſſured, certainty. 
_ AssV"RER, a perſon who aſſures, or gives aſſurance; alſo he who 
gives ſecurity to make good a loſs. 
To Asswa'ce, See To Assuan 5 
As$u'taTani [in church hiſtory] a branch of the donatiſts, WH 
held that the Son was inferior to the Father, and the Holy Ghoſt to 
the Son : they re-baptized thoſe who embraced their ſect, and aſſerted 
that good men only were within the pale of the church. But this infe- 
riority of the third perſon to the ſecond, and of both to the firſt (if I am 
not miſtaken) they held in common with the main body of the Dona- 
tiſts, and therefore ſhould not be diſtinguiſhed by this circumſtance 
as them. See DoxaTisTs. | 
ss RIA, an ancient empire of Aſia, co nding the modern 
provinces of Curdiſtan, 1 and 2 27 | 
AsSY'RIAN, what belongs to Aſſyria. 

ASSYRIAN Empire, an empire founded, according to Sir Iſaae New- 
ton (who rejects the hiſtory of Cteſias as fabulous) by Paul the father 
of * Pilaſſar, in the year 790, before Chriſt. In the reign of 
Senacherib and Aſſerhadon it ſeems arrived at its greatneſs, containing 
Aſſyria, Media, Meſopotamia, Chaldæa, Syria, Paleſtine, Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and other countries; but fell at length by the revolt * Ne - 
bopolaſſer, commander in chief in Chaldza, whoſe ſon Nebuchadnez- 
zar marrying the daughter of Aſtyages the Mede, joined his force with 


Cyaxares the ſon of Aſtyages, and deſtroyed Nineveh about the year 


609 before Chriſt. | 
A'STa, a city of the kingdom of Viſapvur in India, between Viſa- 
pour and Daboul; and alſo the name of a river of Spain, in the king- 

dom of Leon. 


1 a city of Armenia in Aſia, in Lat. 39 N. Long. 


As rA [of & priv. and wnw, Gr. to Rand firm, g, d. unſtable! 
a ſect of Chriſtians in the gth century, who adopted the hereſy of the 
Manichees. , | 5 
AsrIsuvs [with rhetoricians] a figure wherein ſome pleaſant jeſt 
is expreſſed, a kind of irony; | 

AsSTEto'LOGY [araonoyia, Gr.] according to Gataker, it ſignifies a 
certain elegance or feſtivity of ſpeech ; the ſtudy of which is moſt aptly 
Joined with rhetoric and poetry. Appendix ad Theſaurum Grece Linguz, 
Hen. Stephani Comſtantini; &. per D. Scott; J. V. D! 

A'STER [ar Gr. in botany] the herb ſtart-wort; ſhare-wort, or 

f. 


AsTERA'BAT, A City of Perſia, capital of a | provinws of the ſame 
name, fituated on the ſouthern ſhore of the Caſpian ſea, in Lat. 370 
30' N. Long. 54* E. 5 | 1 
AsTERA'M1UM [in botany] the herb maſter - wort or pellitory of 


Spain. 


Arz [#regizs, Gr.] a precious voy that ſhines like a ſtar, It 
CaT's-£ye. 

As r EH NC [in botany] the herb pellitory of the wall. 

ASTE'RION 5 Gr.] the herb crow- parſnip. 8 

A*sTERISK [ afterique, Fr. aſteriſco, It. and Sp. afteriſcus, Lat. of 
er:ox®-, of dcn, Gr. a ſtar] a little mark in a book, or writing in 
form of a ſtar (*) ſet over any word or ſentence to ſhew the want of 
ſomething ; or that ſomething is more eſpecially to be taken notice of, 


or to refer to the margin. 


A'STERISM [afteriſme, Fr. afteriſmus, Lat. ar:giop@®>, of «rap, Gr. a 
ſtar] 1. A conſtellation or cluſter of fixed ſtars, which on globes is 
commonly repreſented by ſome particular figure of a living creature, 
Ec. in order to the more eaſily diſtinguiſhing of their places, as arzes 
the ram, taurus the bull, and the reſt of the ſigns of the zodiac; 
alſo urſa major, and urſa minor, the two bears. 2. An aſteriſk or 


mark. This is very improper. Dwell particularly on paſſages with 


an afteriſm . Dryden. ; „ 
Asr ENI ES [asngrve, Gr.] a precious ſtone, a kind of opal, which 
ſparkles with beams like a ſtar. 2 , 

AsTE'rN [of a and fern] a ſea-term for the hinder part of the ſhip, 
towards the ftern. Oppoſed to a-head, or towards the prow. =» 

To AsTE'rT [a word uſed by Spenſer, for fart, or flartie] to fright, 
to terrify. - No danger there the ſhepherd can affert. ; 

A'sTuMa [afthme; Fr. aſma, It. aſthma, Lat: of ao9ua, of d or 
Anta, to breathe, or blow] a frequent breathing, but, with us, of the 
morbid kind ; whereas the Greeks uſed it for a ſhortneſs of breath in 
general, as Homer ſays of Ajax, in the battle of the ſhips : 

Ale J apyanu txt) agar — : | : 
Difficulty in fetching breath, together with a rattling ſound and a 
cough ; ſhortneſs of breath, a wheezing Phthiſic. 

AsTumMa'TiCAaL, or AsTHMA'TiIC [afihmatique, Fr: aſmatico, It. 
aſihmaticus, Lat. ao9Yuarmo;, Gr.] pertaining to or troubled with an 
aſthma; -purſy. Kg | | : | 

A'sT1, a city of Piedmont in Italy, ſituated upon the river Panaro; 
about thirty miles eaſt of Turin; in Lat. 44* 40 Long. 8* 1 E. 

To AsTi'purars [aftipulatus, Lat.] to contract or bargain with, to 
aſſent, to agree to, to accord, | | 

AsriruLA“Triox, a contract, &c: mutual conſent or agreement be- 
tween ſeveral parties. a | 
As rox Fre, paſſive} uſed in our bible for aſtoniſhed, 

To Asro'xis4 [attowo, Lat: etonner, eflonner, O. Fr. 
extraordinary ſurpriſe and admiration, to confound with any ſudden 

ion. 4 þ 

AsTo'N1581xGNess [from a/fonif6] of a nature or quality to ſur- 


3 [efonnement; O. Fr.] extreme ſurprize, amaze- 
ment, from fear or wonder. Key | 
| AsTorGA, a city of the province of Leon ih Spain, ſituated on the 
river Inerto, about thirty miles ſouth-weſt of Leon, in Lat. 42" 20 N. 
Long. 69 200 W. 0 4 | 4 | 
A*srous ſin commerce] a term in the Eaſt Indies for what in Eng- 
land we call diſcount. | l : ; 
A'STRACAN, a city of Aſiatic Ruſſia, and capital cf a kingdom of 
the ſame name. It is ſituated on the eaſtern ſhore of the river * 
; | av. 


to cauſe an 


0 A 8 ＋ 


vhont 80 miles north of the Caſpian Sea, in Lat. 47 N. Long. 
20 E. | | . » 
: ToAsrov'xD [efonner, Fr.] to aftoniſh, to amaze. Milton, This 
word is now ſomewhat obſolete. 
, 2 R. 2 
eſſor of aſtronomy. 5 
AsrRADDLE Lor a and freddle) with one's legs acroſs any thing. 
See STRADDLE. 3 
As TRAA, the daughter of Jupiter, and Themis, the defs of 
Juſtice, who came front heaven to dwelt upon the earth ; but the im- 
ities and injuſtice of that age, forced her to return to heaven, and 
come the ſign Virgo (or as others will have it, Libra) ſo juſtice fled 
to heaven. This goddeſs was painted by the ancients in a crimſon 
mantle trimmed with filver, a pair of ſcales in one hand, and a ſword 
in the other, . 5 5 
As TRA AL [drexyands, the ankle, or ankle- bone, with architects] 
a member or round moulding like a ring or bracelet, ſerving as an or- 
nament on the tops and at the bottoms of columns, or a ring that in- 
circles the baſes, cornices or architraves of pillars, according to the 
ſeveral orders; the French call it Talon, and the Italians, ondino. 
The aſtragal is uſed to ſeperate the faſciz of the architrave ; in which 
caſe it is wrought in chaplets or beads and berries. It is alſo uſed 
both above and Laos the liſts, adjoining immediately to the ſquare or 
die of the pedeſtal. 
 AsTrRAGAL [in gumnery] 
nance. 
AsTRA'GaLus [With anatomiſts] the ankle-bone. 
ASTRAGALUS [in botany] peaſe earth-nut. Lat. 8 | 
AsTRAGALUs Sylvaticus [in botany] wood-peas or heath-peas. 
Lat. 
A'sTRAL [of aftrum, Lat. a ſtar] belonging to the 
Some aflral forms I muſt invoke. Dryden. | 
ASTRAL Year. See Solar YEAR. : 
As TRA'LIsn [with miners} a term uſed of that ore of gold, which 
as yet lies in its firſt ſtate and condition. | 


the cornice ring of a piece of ord- 


Lat. 


ſtars, ſtarry. 


AsTRra'Pras [aggarn, Gr. lightening] a precious ſtone, whoſe luſtre 


reſembles flaſhes of lightening. | 

AsrRA R Tus heres [old rec.] is where the anceſtor by conveyance 

hath ſet his heir apparent and his family in a houſe in his life-time. 
AsTRa'y [of @ and ray] out of the right way, a-wandering. 


To go As TRAT [aftraviare, It.] 1. To ramble or wander ont of 


the way. 2. To take ill courſes. 5 

To As TR“ rf [of aſringo] To contract by applications: 
relax. Conſtringe is more commonly uſed. The ſolid parts were to 
be relaxed or aricted. Arbuthnot. 2 5 . 

AsTRI'cT10Nn [aftridio, from afiringo, Lat. to bind to] the act or 
quality of contracting or conſtringing a thing by applications. Aftric- 
tion is found in things of a harſh taſte. Bacon. Aſtriction of the belly. 
Arbuthnot. 1 | | 


 AsTRr1I'cTive [of a rid having a binding quality, being ſtyptic. 


AsTrICTo'r1a [in phylic] medicines that are aſtringent or of 


binding quality. Lat. | 
Ass rRTCTORT [aftriforius, Lat.] binding, apt to bind. 

AsTR1'DE, or AsTRA'DDLE [yxpæde, Sax. of à and ſtride, Eng.] 
aſtraddle, one leg on one ſide of a horſe, and the other on the other, 
with the legs open. . | 
 AsrTYGERrous [aftriger, Lat.] bearing or carrying ftars, adorned 


with ſtars. 


ASTRIN1LTHET, or ATRIR1'LTHET [Sax. law term] a forſeiture 


of double the damage. | | : 

To AsTr1'NGE | aftringo, Lat.] to bind to, to tye to, to knit or tye 
hard, to preſs by contraction. Contraction, by conſequence, aſtringeth 
the moilture of the brain. Bacon. | 8 

AsTRINGENCY [from affringe] the power of contracting; oppoſed 
to the power of relaxation. By aſtringency, oil of vitriol will keep 
freſh water long from putrifying. Bacon. 

AsTRYNGENT [Fr. aftringente, It. of aſtringens, Lat.] binding, 
contracting; oppoſed to laxative. 5 ., 

AsrrINGE'NTS [oftringentia, Lat.] thoſe medicines which by the 
aſperity and figure of their ſmall parts, force and bind together the 
parts of the body. | | 

AsTRo'BOLAs, a precious ſtone reſembling the eye of a fiſh, taken 
by ſome to be the aſterias. | | 4 38 

AsTRO'BOLISM [&reefBomMopwes, Of agg, a ſtar, and ga, to caſt) 
the act of blaſting or planet ſtriking. | 

 AsTRO'GRAPHY [from &5go, a ſtar, and yeaPw, to deſcribe] the 
ſcience of deſcribing the ſtars. 9 | 

AsTRO1'TEs [Lat. argogrrsc, of agg, Gr. a ftar] a precious ſtone, 
a kind of tecolite ; alſo the ftar ſtone, ſo named, becauſe it is ſet off 
with little blackiſh ſtars on all fides. It is controverted among na- 
turaliſts, whether they are parts of a pn marine animal, or, as is 

more probable, a ſpecies of corals bruiſed in the earth; the corals 
forming theſe ſtars are ſometimes round, ſometimes angular, and 
their columns are ſometimes ſeparated, and ſometimes the ſtriæ run 
into one another. See Plate I. Fig. 10, 11. cs 

AsTROLA'BE [Fr. aftrolabio, It. and Sp. aftrolabium, Lat. of a5eo- 
Nu, Of & ne, a ſtar, and AapfSaru, Gr. to take] a mathematical in- 
ſtrument, chiefly uſed by navigators, to take the height of the pole, 
fun, or ftars at ſea. The aſtrolabe is. now rarely uſed, becauſe the 
motion of the ſhip renders it impoſſible to keep it in a perpendicular 
direction, and er the altitude obtained from it cannot be 
depended upon; but this defect is now happily ſupplied by that uſeful 
Airmail, contrived by the learned J. Hadley, Ela; called Hadley's 

yadrant. | 
7 Asn TOL ARE, is alſo a ſtereographie projection of the ſphere, either 
on the plane of the 1 the eye being ſuppoſed to be placed in 
me lo of the world, or on the plane of the meridian, when the eye 
is ſuppoſed in the point of interſection of the equinoctial and ho- 
Tizon. 9 | 
_ -AsTROLO'GE in botany] the herb birthwort or hartwort. 

AsSTRO'LOGER [aftrologue. Fr. aftrologo, It. and Sp. aftrologus, Lat. 
of ps 0 of agg, a ſtar, and %., of , to ſay] 1. One that 
profeſſes aſtrology, or one who, ſuppoſing the influences of the ſtars 
$9 have caſual power, pretends to tell fortunes or future events, depend- 


ſis an abbreviation] ſignifies aftronomirze profeſſor, pro- 


oppoſed to 


ed in the fame manner as a 


ASY 


ing on their influences. 2. Anciently one who underſtood or explained 


the motions of the planets, without including predictions. A worthy 
 aftrotoger, by the help of | 


rſpective glaſſes, hath found in the ſtars 
many things unknown to the ancients. Raleigh, _ 

ASTROLO'c1aN [aſtrology] an e The twelve houſes of 
heaven, in the form which a/rologians ule. Canbden. 

- ASTROLO'GIC, or AsTROLO'GICAL f[aftrologique, Fr. aflrologico, It. 
and Sp. aftrologicus, Lat. of argonoyin©, of argon, a ſtar, and 39 
Gr. ſpeech] pertaining to aftrology, profeſſing aſtrology. . a 

As TROLO“OICALL Y, by aſtrology, in an aſtrologic manner. 

To AsTRoOLOGT'zE [afgoroyin, Gr.] 1. To A or practiſe aſtro. 
logy- 2. To prognoſticate or foretel future events from the motions 
ard aſpects of the pfanets. i F 

AsTRo'LOGY [aftrologie, Fr. afirologia, It. Sp. Port. and Lat. of 
&5rgonoyie, of & gg, a ſtar, and u., Gr. ſpeech] an art that teaches; 
or pretends to judge of, the influences or effects of the ſtars, and to 
foretel future events from the motions and aſpects of the planets, &c, 
one to another. Both the art and its profeſſors are now generally ex- 
ploded, as ridiculous and without any foundation; tho much culti- 


vated among the Arabians, and perhaps ſpread with their conqueſts 


into Europe, | 
Natural ASTROLOGY, is the art of predicting natural effects from 
the ſtars or heavenly bodies, as weather, winds, ſtorms, floods, earth-- 
quakes, thunder, &c. 1 : 
AsTROLOGY is deſcribed in painting and ſculpture, as a woman 
crowned with ſtars, having on a rich veſtment embroidered with the 
ſame, a ſun upon her breaſt, in her right hand a ſcepter, and in her 


left a cæleſtial globe; at her feet an eagle. 


AsTRO'NOMER [aftronome, Fr. afironomo, It. and Sp. aftronoms, 


Lat. of a gf, of argor, a Rar, and rope, Gr. a law or rule] a 


perſon ſkilled in the ſcience of aſtronomy, he that ſtudies the motions 


of tne heavenly bodies, and the rules by which they are governed, 


 AsTRONO MIC, or ASTRONOMICAL [aftronomigue, Fr. aftronomico, 
It. and Sp. aſironomicus. Lat. of aggooyurE:, Gr.] pertaining to 
aſtronomy. | TY CS. 

ASTRONOMICAL Calendar, an inſtrument that conſiſts of a board, 
on which 1s paſted an engraven and printed paper, with a braſs ſlider, 
which carries a hair, and ſhews upon fight the meridian altitude, right 


_ aſcenſion, amplitude and declination of the ſun. 


AsTRONOMICAL Houſes, are ſuch as are reckoned from the noon of 
mid-day, to the noon or mid-night of another. | 8555 
— AsSTRONOMICAL Place of a Star or Planet, is the longitude of the 
ſtar, or place in the ecliptic, reckoned from the beginning of aries, 
according tothe natural order of the ſigns, or in conſequentia. | 

ASTRONOMICAL Quadrant, a mathematical inſtrument cvrioufly 
framed, _— the degrees divided exactly by means of a ſcrew on 
the edge of the limb, and fitted with teleſcopes, c. for taking ob- 
ſervations of the ſun, moon and ſtars. See Plate IV. Fig. 24. 


ASTRONOMICAL Year, See VEAR. 


© "ASTRONOMICALLY [aftronomical] by aſtronomy, in an aftronomi- 


cal manner. 


ASTRONO'MICALS, 7. e. aſtronomical numbers, ſexa VI fractions, 
— eee. becauſe formerly they were wholly en aſtronomical 
calculations. fol 


8 ASTRO'NOMY [aftronomie, Fr. aftrommia, It. Sp. Port. and Lat. 


Sophie, Gr.] a mixed mathematical ſcience, which treats concern- 


ing the heavenly bodies cr ſtars ; ſhewing their magnitudes, order, and 
diftances of them; meaſuring and ſhewing their motions, the time 
and quantities of eclipſes, &c. In a more extended ſenſe it is under- 
ſtood to lignify or comprehend the doctrine of the ſyſtem of the world, 
or theory of the univerſe and primary laws of nature; but this ſeems 
rather a branch of phyſics, than of the mathematics. | 
AsTRONOMY, Was Painted by the ancients like a goddeſs, with a ſil- 
ver creſcent on her forehead, clothed in an azure mantle, and a 
watchet-ſcarf, ſpangled with Halen ſtars. She has been likewiſe paint- 
c 1 1 (ſee above) only with a table of 
aſtronomical figures in her left hand, inſtead of a celeſtial globe. 
And ſometimes as a lady in a ſtarry habit; her eyes looking up to 
heaven, in her right hand holding an aſtrolabe, and in her left, a table 
of aſtronomical figures. Her garment denotes: the night to be the 
moſt proper to ſee the ſtars in; her eyes and thoughts always el-vated, 
ack 2 upon ccleſtial bodies; the aſtrolabe meaſures the diſtance 
of them, wet Ts 4 6 "3:62 
ASTROP-WELLS, in ny, Springs of medicinal water 
recommended eighty years ago by the phyſicians, Willis and Clever, 
for the cure of the ſcurvy, aſthma, c. OT 285 
[of age, a ſtar, and oxonew, Gr. to view] the ob- 


AsTRroO'sCopy 
ſervation of the ſtars, or the theory of the planets, poſitions of the 


heavens, Ge. 


 As8TRO-THEOLOGY [of a5gor, Gr. or aftrum, Lat. a ſtar, and 9:«- 
Aoyice, Gr. Or theologia, Lat. divinity] a demonſtration of the being 
_ attributes of God from the conſideration of the heavenly bo- 

es. 8 | | 

A'sTRUM [of are, Gr. a ſtar] a conſtellation or fi apoſed 
ſeveral ſtars. 125 ö 2 | CIR me 4 
Pl (in old rec.] was uſed for an houſe, habitation, or place 
 AsTvu'rco, Sp. an ambling nag, a Spaniſh gennet, 

AsTv's1a, a maritime province of Spain, lying along the bay of 
Biſcay, with Gallicia on the weſt, and Biſcay on the eaſt. It gives ths 
title of prince to the eldeſt ſon of Spain. 


AsTY'L1s [#oTvNs, Gr. in botany] a kind of lettuce that reſtrains 


venery. 
 Asv'xpes [of apunvnan, Sax. ſonder, Dan. afffſonder, Su. (under, 
Ger, ſingle] in two parts, ingly, not together. 
AsY'LuM [Lat. ac, of @ priv. and ova, Gr. ſpoil] a place of 
refuge, built by Romulus, in the ſacred grove, to which place, if 
a perſon guilty of a crime made his eſcape, he was ſafe, and 
could not be taken from thence ; a ſanctuary. The Jews had theic 
cities of refuge, and the popiſh countries ſtill have them, their churches 
being ſanQuaries ; and alſo king's palaces have been the protection of 
ſuch as fled to them, So ſacred was the church ta ſome, that it had 


the right of an a )lum or ſanQuary. Hylife.. 


As TMO L1CAL 
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3 
at 
ds, 


is deſcri 


15, at, Goth. ] 1. At, before any 


ſtate of moſt per 
dotherwiſe than ludicrouſly ; as, he wanted to be at him, 7. e. to at- 
| tack him. 6. At, before a ſubſtantive, ſometimes ſignifies the par- 


in a ſtate of war. 


py with; as, a man at arms. Shakeſpeare. 9. At 
1 


deſerve ſomething at our hands, Pope. 


ATE: 


As run Lieb, dr As Y MRO [of d of * priv. and 
1 a ſhot, or part of a reckoning, of ovufizxau, to contribute} 
free, ſcot-free. EDIT | iy Hg worn eee 
6 Lat. 4ovpfoxd-, Gr.] one that goes ſnot- free with- 
out paying his „ | g | 
AY 'MMETRAL [of #ovuprre®-, Gr.] the ſame as incommenſurable 
thus quantities are id to be aſymmetral, when there is no common 
meaſure between them. F ory 
A;y'umeTRY [of à priv. and TvppurTpict, of ou, with, and alleen, 
Gr. meaſure} 1. A want of, or contrariety to ſymmetry or proportion, 
diſproportion. The aſymmetries of the brain, and deformities of the 


face may be rectiſied. Grew. 2. In the mathematics it is fometimes ap- 


lied to incommenſurableneſs ; that is, when between two quantities 

ere is no common meafure. g es 
AsY'MPHoNyY [&ovpPonc, of a  priv. and pupPoic, Gr. harmony] 

2 diſorder, a diſagreement in deſeant. | pgs 
Asy'MPTOTES, [of à priv. ch, with, and mv, to fall, or coincide, 
Gr. 9. 4. that do not fall together properly] in geometry they are ſtreight 
lines, which continually draw nearer to the curve, to which they are 
ſaid to be aſymptotes; but if they and their curves were continued 
infinitely, would never meet. There are ſeveral forts of theſe, as the 

curve of the conchoid or ciſſoid are the aſymptotes in conic ſections. 
AsYmTo'Tic, or AsymyTo'TICAL [in mathematics] pertaining to 
an aſymptote; two curves are ſaid to be aſymptotical, when they con- 
tinually approach to one another, but if infinitely continued, can 


never meet. 


AsvY/nDETON [&or9eroy, of u priv. and obJw, to bind together, 
Gr.] a grammatical figure, implying a deficiency or a want of con- 
junctions in a ſentence, or a figure in which comma's are put inſtead 
of conjuctions; as, went, vidi, vici, where the conjuftion et (and) 
is left out, and is uſed by the beſt orators and poets, in caſes where 
ſome — of paſſion, or rapidity of motion, or great emphaſis 


A figure oppoſed to polyſundeton, where there is a re- 
dundency of conjunctions. N a 


As v'sTATroN [, Gr. of a priv. and vy nh¹, to conſiſt] re- 


pugnant or contradictory, Wc, 


Asvs Tarox [with logicians] a trifling inconſiſtent ſtory that does 


not hang together, but contradits itſelf. 


Ar, prep. [æt, Sax. at, in Dan. and Su. is fgnum infinitivi, as our 
ace, denotes the nearneſs of that 
place; as, at ſea, at land. 2. Az, before a word that ſignifies time, 
denotes the coexiſtence of the time with the event; the word time is 
ſometimes underſtood or included in the adjective. We thought it a? 


the firſt a ſign of cold affection. Hooker. But the word time is moſt 


commonly mentioned. A? the ſame time that the ſtorm beat. Addiſon. 
3. A, before a cauſal word, ſignifies almoſt the ſame as with 
Much af the fight was Adam in his heart | 
Diſmay'd.  Miltm 5 1 

4. At, before a ſuperlative, denotes in the flate ; as, at moſt, in the 
ion. 5. At, before a perſon, is feldom uſed 


ticular condition of that thing; as, af UG ina ſtate of peace; at war, 
Hence walk'd the fiend ar large in ſpacious field. 
Milton. 7. At, before a ſubſtantive, ſometimes denotes employment 
or attention, The creature's at his dirty work again. Pope. 8. At, 
ſometimes is' the ſame with the French 4, and denotes furniſhed or 
| ſometimes 
gnifies the place where any thing is or acts; as, your huſband is at 
hand. Shakeſpeare. He, in tracing He veſſels, began at the heart. Greao. 
10. At, ſometimes ſignifies in conſequence of; as, impeachments a? the 
proſecution of the houſe of commons. Hale. 11. At, ſometimes marks 
the effect proceeding from any cauſe'or act; as, reſt in this tomb, 
rais'd at thy huſband's coſt. Dryden. 12. Ar, ſometimes nearly the 
{ame as in, denoting poſition; as, to place az the head of the rebels, 
13. At, ſometimes points out the on, like upon or on. 
E — Beware, brave youth, beware! 8 
At this he turn d, and as the bull drew near, 
Shun'd, &c. Dryden. 8 1 
14. At, ſometimes ſeems to ſignify in the power of, or obedience to, 
Art leaſt at my command, and moſt my fog. Dryden. 15. At, ſome- 
times notes the relation of a man to ſome action. To make pleaſure 
the vehicle of truth, is a doctor at it in good earneſt. Collier. 
This is ſomewhat ludicrous. 16. Ar, ſometimes fignifies the manner 
of an action. Az once comes tumbling down. Dryden. 17, 4t, like 
the French cher, denotes ſometimes relation to, or dependance upon. 
The worſt authors might endeavour to pleaſe us, and in that endeavour 


18.. At all, in any degree or 
manner. No character at all. Pope. e 


Arx, in the proper names of places has the ſame ſignification as apud | 


with the Latins ; as, ar-hil!, ſuch a place near or on a hill; a -A, 
. or in a wood; and ſirnames of perſons are frequently taken from 
places. 3 . 1 | 

 A'TaBal, a kind of tabor uſed among the Moors: probably 
word of Mooriſh extraction. 6 F ern 

Children ſhall beat our atabali and drums. Dryden. 
TARAXI'A, or ATaka'Xy [atagatia, of a priv. and Te 

perturbation, Gr.]. a ſtoical term, uſed to ſignify that calmneſs an 


tranquility, and that firmneſs of judgment, which ſets us free from wy 


agitations or emotions of the mind. The ſcepties affected an jndit 
ferent equiponderous neutrality, as the only means to their atargxiq 
9 freedom from paſſionate diſturbances. Glanyi/le. 4 
— #5 *, Of a priv. _ rabes, Gr. order] irregularity 2 
ATax1a [with phyſicians] the confounding of critical days. 

To Arcuiz'vs [:hover, Fr. to finiſh) in Geaking of fowe potable 
Performance or enterprize, fignifices to perform, to execute, ta com- 
or wore about. This word and its derivatives according to ana- 
| - thouk N achieve. hs Acuiz've, oh 
HEVE MENT [qchevement, Fr. a finiſhing] noble exploit, 
notable performance. gk, bf 4:4 


ATcuttygMent [in heraldry] which is corru cal led hatch- 
ment, is the coat of arms of e e on 
Thalled with ſupporters, helmet, wreath and creſt, with mantles and 


ATE 


hoo db. Such as are hung out on the fronts of houſes, after the death 
of noble perſons. 15 3 


Arx, 8 eat. Ser To Ear. His led the grafly forage 
ate, er, ; | 3 

Arkenvr [atechnia, Lat. of drei, of à priv. without; and r 
art Gr. 4 unſkilfulneſs, pues g, n 3 
3 [of ae con, Sax. to fling or throw] à weapon, a ſort of 
Nil enn nns. & weell in far ground; that grows ampig heats and 
, AT Gaze [of xerean, Sax. to look upoh] a-gazing, a-ſtaring, ot 
-lookin nies | ld upon] a. gazing. ing 


abe r b ode the pjime miniſter of the erian empire, as the 
grand vizier is of the Turkiſh empire. i 


ATyanas!a [Lat. & arc, of & priv. without, and daf, GT, 
_— A the epithet of certlin boaſted antidotes, fo called. 

runs. | GN. 

| ATMANA'SHaN, adj. what relates to Athanaſius; from Athanaſius, a a 
biſhop. of Alexandria, and ſtrenuous defender of the [Teo our] 
Homoifion, or conſubſtantial doctrine, i. e. that the ſub nce, or eſ- 
ſence of the Son and Spirit was (as in human getierations) the fame in 
KIND, or rather sPEC1Es, With that of God the Father. Achang/. d- 


 Synodis Arimin. p. 928, &c. Baſil, Ep. zoo. A doctrine which has 


greatly ſpread ſince the 4th century in the Chriſtian world, but which 
in proceſs of time was by the ſchoolmen and Lateran council Ex- 
CHANGED for another, vit. that the ſubſtance of the three perſons is 
not ſpecifically but numerically the ſame. A doctrine, ſays the learned 
Cudworth, which ſeemeth not to have been owned by any public 
authority in the Chriftian church, ſave that of the Lateran council 
only: no ſuch thing was ever entertained by the Nicene fathers. p. 
604. and which indeed is the very doctrine of Sabellius, revived un 
der another name: See Homoustan, Nicene-council; and Sa- 


BELLIANISM. 


ATHANA'SIAN-CREED, a creed which goes by the name of Atha- 
nafius ; but which [creed] biſhop Burnet very juſtly obſerves, that; 
*< as' it was none of his, ſo it was never eſtabliſhed by any general 
council.“ _ Burnet's Expoſition of the thirty nine Articles. p. 107; And 
the learned Dupin ſtill more ſtrongly ſays, © Now all the world agrees, 
that it was none of his; but ſome authors that lived a long time after 
him,” He adds, that father Queſhel conjectures, very probably, that 
it was the work of Vigilius Tapſenſis, fo famed for his forging many 
books under the names of the fathers, and particularly ander the 
name of St. Athanaſius ; but be that as it will, 'tis certainly, ſays 
he, the work of a Latin author, which has ſince been tranſlated into 
Jreek, which is the reaſon why the Greek copies differ among them- 


ſelves. Dupin's Eccleſ. Hiſt. Tome 2d, p. 34 and 35: 


ATuana'sIANs, they who are of the {ame o — about the doc- 
trine of the trinity with Athanaſius ; tho, as I before obſerved; under 
covert. of his name, many a Sabellian notion has been advanced, 
which Athanaſius diſowns, and indeed ofpo/es in his moſt authentic 
and genuine writings. f | | 
 Arna'nar1 Id Sa, Gr, immortal] a body of perſian cavalry, 
conſiſting of 10,000 men, always compleat, becauſe when one of them 
died, another was immediately put in his place. 8 | 

ATHaNa'Tos P the herb roſe campion. 5 

A“TANOR [of al, Arab: the, and tanner, Arab. the / being ab- 
forbed, an gven] a large digeſting furnace, built with a tower, and ſo 
contrived as to keep a conſtant heat for near a.month, &c. or the 
heat may be either encreaſed or ſlackened at pleaſure, by opening or 
ſhutting ſome apertures made on purpoſe with ſhelyes oyer them, called 
regiſters. | X | | | 

Aruann [with aſtrologers] a term uſed of the moon, when it is 
in the ſame degree and minute with the ſun. | | 
Ark [of arhe, or ohe, Sax. an oath] a privilege of adminiſter - 
ing an oath in ſome caſes of right and property. 

Arnzysu, [atheiſme, Fr. ateiſmo, It. and Spa. atheiſmus, Lat. of 
a priv. without, and G20. Gr. God.] the opinions and practice of 
thoſe who deny the being of a God, the diſbelief of a deity. It is 
ony of two fyllables in poetry. | 
— A'TygisT ſubſp. [athee, Fr. ateifia, It. and Spa. atheus, Lat. of 
Ge, of a priv. without, and O.., Gr. God] one who denies the 
being, and r the 2 of God, or a providence, and 
Who has no religion, true or falſe. 1 

A'Ta81ST, as denying or diſbelieving a God, atheiſtical. The 
atheiſt crew. Milton. Fl | | 

 A'tg81sT1C, or A'TazISTICAL [ateiſtico, It. and Sp. J of or per- 
hoy to an atheiſt, pen to — m, rg 5 | 
 AThzrsTICaLLy [of atheiftical] in an ath 1 manner. 
 Arxe1rs7TicaLness [of atheiftical] quality of being atheiſtical. 
Profaneneſs and atheifticalneſs. Hammond. ; | 

A'THEL, A'THELING, A'DBL, or A&THEL [atheling; Sax. See Apz- 
LING, of abel, Ger. Jnoble, a title which in the Saxon times was uſually 
given to the king's eldeſt ſon, as that of pings of Wales js in our 
time, So Zthelred is noble for counſel; thelard, a noble genius; 
Xtbelbert, eminently noble; Athelward, a noble protector. Camber. 

ATazwaTo'sium, [with chymiſts] a thick glaſs cover fixed to a 
cucurbit in ſome 28 Lat. - | 

ATHENZ'a. See PANATHENAA. | TS + 

3 LAN, Gr. of ad, Minerva] a in Athens 
in Greece, conſecrated to Minerva the goddeſs of wiſdom, where the 
Greek poets uſed to make an offering of their works; where alſo the 
rhetopicians declaimed, and the poets rehearſed their verſes. 

Arnz nian, of or pertaining to the city of Athens in Greece; 
alſo curious after — 83 7 N 
 ATug'NaER, at lang, in the county ot Galway and pro. 

6 miles eaſtward of the city of 


— 


A'THENS, A City | capital of . Livadia, 
alled b ines. It is ſituated in a large near the 
called by the Turks Setines 2 * — — — 


_—_ - 


river Iiflas, about forty 


o N. Long. a4 15 E. and is till four miles in circumference. 
2 18.6. Gr. of à priv. * — Gad] atheiſtical, god- 

.  Theh atheous Milton. 
we eg = Gr. pulſe or pap, in phyſic] a 
ing from a * 


ATHE'ROMA [aIngupa, of 


ſwelling contained in a membraneous coat, 
Y 


-—4 


ATM 


und tough humour, like ſodden barley, or milk cards. - a 
ere fer atheroma] having the qualities of an athe- 


ma. Feeling the matter I thought atheromatous. - Wiſeman. 
2 Dok on the Stour, 4 00 n in Warwickſhire, ſituated on the 
Stour 103 miles from London. Here was formerly a monaſtery 0 
mendicant friars. | 1 4 
Arnis [of a and 1h] a. dry, in want of drink. _ 
Arni rie [athleticuc, Lat. of ar-, Gr.] pertaining to the 
art of wreſtling; alſo champion: like, luſty, ſtrong of body, vigorous. 
Athletic ſoundneſs and vigour of conſtitution, Athletic brutes whom 
undeſervedly we call heroes. Dryden. TOR | 
A'rnol, à diſtrict of Perthſhire in Scotland, whence the ancient 
and noble family of Murray takes the title of Duke. | 
A'rnos, a mountain of Macedon, in Greece, called by the na- 
tives Agios Oros, and by the Italians Monte Santo. | 
Aru Nr, prep. { and thwart.] See TuwarT. 1. Acroſs, 
tranſverſely , as, a bridge a/hwart the Thames. 2. Through. 

Now, athwart the terrors that thy vow. Addiſon. | 

Arnwakr, adv. 1. In a croſs, vexatious, and perplexing manner. 


All athwart there came | ea gh 
A poſt from Wales, loaden with heavy news. Shakeſpeare, 
>. Wrongly. WY. 1 2+ 
The baby beats the nurſe, and quite athwart | | 
Goes all decorum. | Shakeſpeare. 
A'Tyy, a town of Ireland, in the county of Kildare, and province 
of Leinſter, fituated on the river Barrow, about ten miles ſouth of 
Kildare. Lat. 530 N. Long. 7,5 W. 


ATaynra Ca dos, of & priv. and YupS, Gr. the mind] dejec- 


tion or trouble of mind, ſadneſs, deſpondency, deſpair. _ 
ATaymia [with phyſicians] a dejection or lowneſs of mind, or 
ſpirits. -+ Dar, | | . 
A'rHA [amia, Gr.] a writ of 1 whether a perſon be com- 
mitted to priſon on juſt cauſe of ſuſpicion. | | 
AT1'cny, a ſmall town of Champaign in France, ſituated on the 
river Aiſne, about twenty miles ſouth of Rheims. Lat 49® 25” N. 
Long. 4* 40 E. 5 | 5” OT | 
AriLIA [old records] utenſils, or country implements, 
Ari [of à and tilt] 1. With the action of a tilter, or of one 
who makes a paſs at another; as, to run atilt at one. 2. In the po- 
ſition of a veſſel tilted behind, to make the liquor run. 3. Figu- 
ratively, in the manner of a barrel ait. Such a man is always a- 
tilt, his favours come hardly from him. SpeZ#ator. 15 
Arrxra, Lat. [of Atina in Italy] a kind of lofty elm- tree. 
| AT1zo'ss, Lat. a precious ſtone found in Judea and Perſia, that 
Hines like filver. 5 . R 
ATLaNTE'aN, of or pertaining to Atlas. 
- ATLa'nTes [with architects] certain images of men bearing up 
pillars, or ſupporting the pile of building. See ATLAssEs, . 
 ATLA'NT1C Ocean, the ocean or great ſea lying between Europe 
and Africa on the weft, and America on the eaſt, and divides the two 
former from the latter. It is generally 3000 miles wide. 
* ATLanTic Sifters [in aſtronomy} the ſtars and conſtellation called 
the pleiades by the Greeks, vergiliæ, or ſeven ſtars, by the Latins. 
Milton. | | | 
 ATLa'nTIDEs, the ſeven daughters of Atlas, whoſe names were 
Maja, Electra, Taygeta, Aſterope, Merope, Halcyone, and Cæleno, 
all which are ſaid to have had children by heroic princes, or the 
gods themfelves. Their ſons were the firſt anceſtors of ſeveral na- 
tions, and builders of many cities. The Atlantides were in great re- 
putation for wifdom and juſtice, and therefore were adored as god- 
deſſes, and fixed in the conſtellation of the ſeven ſtars, and called 
pleiades. 1 FL 11 114 | 
ATLA'NT1s, an iſland ſpoken of by Plato and other writers, with 
extraordinary circumſtances, which the controverſy among the mo- 
derns concerning it, has rendered famous. 4 a, 
ATLAS [aTMx;, of & redund. and Tnayui, Gr. to carry, in anato- 
my] the firſt vertebra of the neck, which fu ports the head.  _ 
ATLas, 1. A collection of maps, ſo called probably from a pic- 
ture of Atlas ſupporting the heavens prefixed thereto. 2. A large 
ſquare folio ; ſo called from thoſe folios, which containing maps, were 
made large and ſquare. See ArLAss ES. | 
ATLas [in geography] the name of a ridge of mountains, run- 
ning from eaſt to weſt, through the north of Africa, whence the At- 
{antic Ocean took its name. | | | 


ATLa'sses [in architecture] figures or half figures of men uſed, in- 


ſtead of columns or pilaſters, to ſupport any member of architecture, 
as a balcony, Sc. | . 
ArraAssks, is alſo the name of a rich kind of womens ſilk or ſtuff. 
Dutch atlaſſes with gold and ſilver, or without. Spectator. 


* 


ATMOSPHERE [aTwooPaige, of wrpE, a vapour, and oÞaiga, Gr. 


a ſphere] that region or ſpace round about the earth, into which ex- 
Halations and vapours are raiſed either by reflection from the ſun's 
heat, or by being forced up by ſubterraneous fire ; or, as others de- 
nne it, to be an appendage of our earth, confiſting of a thin, fluid 
elaſtic ſubſtance called air, ſurrounding the terraqueous globe, to a 
8 height. It is generally ſuppoſed to be forty-five miles 
By atmoſphere is generally underſtood the whole maſs of ambient 
air. was more 2 — reſtrain atmoſphere to that part of the 
air next the earth, which receives vapours and' exhalati i 
1 wy n 1 of the fade light. | 1 * 7 
e higher ſpaces, although perhaps not wholly without air, 
2 to be poſſeſſed by a finer {iblatce called — and are — 
called the ethereal regio. + | 
The atmoſphere inſinuates itſelf into all the vacuities of bodies, and 
ſo becomes the- great ſpring of moſt of the mutations here below, as 
neration, corruption, diſſolution, &e. ; WWD 
- ATMQSPHERE of conſiſtent Bodies [according to Mr. Boyle] are ef. 
fluvia, or particles of matter which exhale or ſteam out from many, 
6r probably all olid, firm and conſiſtent bodies; as glaſs, tones, and 
metals, whic ing rubbed againſt one another, ſtrongl it fon. 
ble and often — ſmells. in 5 10: Ag} N 
ATMOSPHE'RICAL, of or pertaining to the atmoſphere. 


- 
* * 
424 7 


p. Milton, The perſon falleth into an arrophy. 


ATT 


Arc [of priv. and re-, of n, Gr. to bring forth] bar- 
renneſs, a being without children. Lat. at og M 
ATo'crum, Lat. Laroxior, of a priv. or without, and ix r, Gr. 
to bring forth] any medicament that prevents conception or birth, _ 
A'Tom [atome, Fr. atomo, It. and Sp. atomus, Lat. of lo. of . 
priv. and reww, Gr. to cut or divide] 1. A part, or particle of mat- 
ter ſo minute or ſmall, as to be phyſically indiviſible. There are ſup. 
poſed to be, by the Epicureans, the rudiments, or companent 
parts of all bodies. 2. Applied to any thing extreamly ſmall. 
| It is as eaſy to count atem, as to reſolve the propofitions of a lover. 
Shakeſpeare, 
ATo'micart [of atom] 1. Relating to atoms. 2. Conſiſting of 
atoms. 


Arouical Philoſophy, the doctrine of atoms, or the method of 


accounting for the origin and formation of all things, from the ſuppo- 
ſition of atoms endued with gravity and motion, called alſo the Epicu- 
rean or Carteſian philoſophy. | 
A“ rouisrs [from atom] ſuch as adhere to the principles of the 
atomical philoſophy. - * | 
Aro ux, a diminutive, factitious or obſolete word for atom. 
| Drawn with a team of little atomies. ; Shakeſpeare. 
To ATo'xs, verb ponds fs d. at one, f. e. to be friends again. 
his derivation is much confirmed by the following paſlage] 1. To 
de in concord, to agree, to accord. | 
He and Aufidius can no more atone. | 
| Than violenteſt contrariety. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To be as an equivalent for ſomething elſe, particularly applied to 


expiatory ſacrifices, with for before the thing for which ſomething 


elſe is given. | 

To ATons, werb act. to appeaſe the divine anger, to anſwer for, 
to expiate, having with before the equivalent, Or each atone his 
guilty love with life. Pope. 


 ArTo'NEmMENT, 1. Reconciliation or appeaſing of anger, agreement, | 


concord. 
He ſeeks to make atonement | | 
Between the duke of Glo'ſter and your brothers. Shakeſpeare. 
2, Expiation, expiatory equivalent ; with for. | 
ATONEMENT 
that was raiſed on every Jewiſh head, whenever the people was num- 
bered, and which is called an offering to the Lord, to make atonement 
for their ſouls. Exod. xxx. 12—15. By which (and indeed by every 


other) application of this word in the books of Moſes, it appears that | 


neither the idea of eguivalents, nor that of vicarious puniſhment be- 


longs to the proper body of this term, [atonement.} In plain terms, 


it refers to the benefit or blefing of divine reconciliation itielf, whate- 
ver be the way, inſtrument, or means by which God thinks fit it ſhall 
be procured or adminiſtred. And in this particular caſe, the meaning 
of the law was, as Sykes well obſerves, that when this tribute [no- 
@oga.,: Septuag. verſ.] was paid by the Jews, the dominion: of their 
God and King was recognized; and he on his part engaged, that 
&« there ſhould be no plague amongſt them.” Syke's Eſſay on Sacrifices, 
>. 309. "he? 1 | IF. | . 

4 ATonra, or Aronx [zrma,. of a priv. or without, and raw, Gr. 


to ſtretch] a want of tone or tenſion, a looſening of the fibres and 


ſinews; a failing or decay of ftrength, infirmity, weakneſs, faintneſs. 
. ATo'e [of a and top] on, or at the top. TERS * 
 ATRABILA'RIAN, or ArRABIL AR IOus [atra bilis, Lat. black cho- 
ler] melancholic, full of black choler. The etrabilarian conſtitution 
or a black, viſcous, pitchy conſiſtence of the fluids. Arbuthnot. 
From this black aduſt ſtate of the blood, they are atriba/arious. 
| , NY EY T7 Arbuthnot. 
ArRABILARIOVSsNESS [of atrabiliarious,] the ſtate of being affect- 
ed with the humour called atra bilis, repletion with melancholy. 
_ A'rtra 8B1'L1s, black or aduſt bile or choler, melancholy. Lat. 
ATRAME'NTAL, or ATRAME'NTOUs, [of atramentum, Lat. ink] 
inky, black like ink.. If we enquire in what part of vitriol this 
atramental and denigrating condition lodgeth, it will ſeem eſpecially 
to lie in the more fixt {ale thereof. Brown. Black and atramentous 
ſpots. Brown, _ BY Vs 4% 4b 
ATMERS, xIs [of aleaPat, Gr. with botaniſts] the herb orrach or 
WISE. I ag. a ion | 5 
A' rxgrus, Lat, [argie., Gr. g. d. not perforated] one whoſe 
fundament or privy parts are not perforated. 0 
' A'TR1, a town of the farther Abruzzo in the kingdom of Naples, 


ſituated in Lat. 42 40 N. Long. 15 20 E. | | 
A*rrIPLExX, Lat. [with botaniſts] orrach or golden herb. 94 
' ATRIPLEX Lutifolia, Lat. [in botany] the herb gooſe· foot or ſow- 
ane. | | | 
 Arrietex Olida, or ArxirLEX Fatida, Lat. [in botany] ſtinking 
orrach, or notch-weed. _;, _ de „ 
A'TaITY [atritas, Lat.] blackneſs. | out 
' ATRIUM, Lat. [old records] a court before a houſe ; alſo a 
church-yard. | 
Arko cious [atroce, Fr. and It. atrex, Sp. atrocis, Gen. of atrox, 
Lat.] highly wicked, horribly criminal, extremely enormous; as, an 
atrocious offence. | 9 


 Arro'cravsLy [of atrocious, Lat.] with great wickedneſs, in an 


atrocious manner. 


ATRro'ciousness [of atrocious, and atrocite, Fr. atrocitd It. of 


atrocitas, Lat.] heinouſneſs, the 9 of being horribly criminal. 
The very horror and atrocity of the fact. Wotton. Atrocity of their 
crimes. Clarendon. . 3 4 ment i) 

A'TRoOPKUs [aTe ©», of à priv. and Te:Pw, Gr. to nouriſh] one 
that receives 5 nouriſhment by his food. — 


Arkornr [atrophie, Fr. atrophia, Lat. arg, of « priv. with- | 


out, and Teen, of 72:w, Gr. to nouriſh] a diſeaſe, a kind of con- 

ſumption, when the body, or any particular member of it, is not nou- 

riſhed by fopd, but decays and waſtes away inſenſibly. Pining arro- 

| rbuthnot, 

_A'TROPOs [arpon®-, i. e. unchangeable or inexorable, of à priv. 

or without, and rh, to turn] one of the three deſtinies, who, as 
the par feign, cuts the thread of man's life 

o AT | 
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TA'Cn [altacher, Fr, a law term, to bind or faſten} 1. To 


lay hold on. Saen, 
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foney or Money of ATONEMENTS, the half. ſnekel 
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the goods and chattels of any one ſued for 


ATT 


Who am myſelf arrach'd with wearineſs. 
.., Toth' dulling of my ſpirits. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To ſeize to apprehend. France hath . aztach'4 our merchants 
s. Shakeſpeare. 3. To arreſt, or take by 28 of a writ or 
t; ſometimes with 7, but now it is not uſed. Of capital trea- 
Ol att you both. Shakeſpeare, 4. To win, to gain over, to 
charm, to enamour. 


And charming ſpmphonies attach'd the heart. Milton. 
5. To fix; as, power or wealth aztaches the multitude to the great and 


6 To Arrach a Perſon to one [in a figurative ſenſe] to lay under ob- 

ligation, to. engage or fix to one's intereſt by good offices, or other 

means, with 70. | 

Arrach [attache, Fr.] tie, obligation, reſpe&, inclination. | 
ATTACHIAME'NTA Bonorum [old law term] a diſtreſs taken upon 

perſonal eſtate or debt, b 

the legal attachers or bailiffs, as a ſecurity to anſwer the action. | 
ATTACHIAME'NTA de ſpinis & boſeo, a privilege granted to the 


officers of a foreſt, to take for their own uſe, thorns, bruſh and wind- 


fall, within that particular precin& or liberty committed to their 
charge. | | | | | 
1755 A'CHMENT [ attachement,Fr.] adherence, particular attention or 
regard to any perſon or thing, with 20; as, attachment to the govern- 
ment, and zo one's king and country. | | 
ATTACHMENT [in law] is different from an arreſt, an arreſt lyin 
on the body of a perſon; and it is different from a diſtreſs, which 


_ ſeizes on lands, tenements, or goods; whereas an attachment is ſome- 


times on both goods and body. 
Foreign ATTACHMENT [a law term] is the attaching the goods of a 


foreigner, found in ſome liberty or city, to ſatisfy ſome creditor of his 
within the ſame city, Wc. 


ATTACHMENT of the Foreſt, is one of the three courts held in the 


foreſt, it is the loweſt; the next or middle ſwainmote ; the higheſt, the 


juſtice in eyre's ſeat. _ 2 

ATTACHMENT of Privilege, is by virtue of a man's privilege to call 
another to that court, to which he himſelf belongs, and in reſpect 
whereof he is obliged to anſwer ſome action. | 

To ArTTa' cs [attaguer, Fr. attacare, It. atacer, Sp.] 1. To charge 
or encounter in hoſtility, to ſet or fall upon as an enemy. 2. To im- 
pugn with ſatire, confutation, cenſure, or in ſome ſuch manner; as, 
to attack one's reputation. | 

To ATTACK in Flank [a military term} is, in a ſiege, to attack both 
fides of the baſtion. | | 


Arrack [attaque, Fr. attacco, It.] onſet, attempt, charge, encoun- 
ter with an enemy. 


Arracx [a military art] the general aſſault or onſet that is made 
to gain a poſt, or upon a body of troops. | 
Arracx of a Siege, are the works which the beſiegers carry on, as 
trenches, galleries, mines, &c, in order to take the place by ſtorm. 

Regular Arrack, is an attack made in due form, according to 


the rules of art, called alſo right or droit. : | 
To gain a Place by right Ar rack, is to gain the place by formal 


attack and regular works, without a general ſtorm. | 
. Falſe ATTacx, is an effort of the beſiegers, in order to make them- 
ſelves maſters of the place, but managed leſs vigorouſly than a true 
attack ; being deſigned only to give a diverſion to the beſieged. 

_ ArTTa'cxEgR [of attack] he that attacks. Oe ery or 
To Arrai'x, verb neut. [ atteindre, Fr. attineo, of ad, to, and tenco, 
Lat. to hold] 1. To get or obtain, to compaſs a thing; as, to attain 
an end by proper means. 2. To overtake or come up with. A ſenſe 


- 


now little uſed. The earl hoping to have overtaking the Scottiſh 
king, but not attaining him in time, ſet down before Aton. Bacon. 


3. To reach, to equal. The firſt precedent is ſeldom attained by 
imitation. Bacon. 4. To come to, to enter upon. | 

| Canaan he now attains. Milton. 1 

To ATTainy verb neut. 1. To come to a certain ſtate. Milk after 


twelve days attains to the higheſt degree of acidity. Arbuthnor. 2. 


To arrive at. Both ſenſes have 70. 


Arraix [from the verb] the thing attained. A word not uſed at 


preſent ; as, terrene attains in Glanville. | | | 
ATTAar'NABLE [from attain] that may be attained or procured. 
ATTATNABLENESS [from attainable] quality of being attainable. 

It is uſed by Cheyne. | 

. AtTa1'nDeR [atteindre,Fr.] 1. The act of attainting in law, convic- 

tion of any crime. It is a word uſed of one on whom judgment is 

paſſed for treaſon. or felony; for then his blood is ſaid to be attainted, 

7. e. corrupted, and if he were noble before, his poſterity are hereby 


degraded and made baſe, nor can his children be his heirs. 2. Taint. 


So ſmooth, he daub'd his vice with ſhew of virtue, 
He liv'd from all attainder of ſuſpect. Shakeſpeare. 
ATTAINDER Gy Appearance [in law] is either by battle, by confeſ- 


ſion, or by verdict. 


ATTAINDER by Battle, is when the party appealed by another ra- 
a to try the truth by combat than 8 is van- 
quiited, F | N 
_ ATTanver by-Confeſhon, is either by pleading guilty at the bar be- 
fore the judges, and-not putting himſel upon the trial by the jury ; or 
before the coroner in ſanQuary, where, in ancient times, he was ob- 
liged to abjure the realm. en id 
- ATTampes: by Ferdi&, is when the priſoner at the bar pleads not 
guilty to the indictment, and is pronounced guilty by the jury. | 

ATTAINDER by Proceſs, ATTa1nDBR: by, Default, or ATTAINDER 
2 —— is when a perſon = and does not appear, after he 
ve times called. into t y court, and is at] 
nounced outlaw d. n 8 on 

Bill of Arran, a bill brought into the parliament for the at- 
tainting. condemning, and executing a perſon for high-treaſon, &c. 
The ends in calling a parliament were to have the attainders of all of 

party reverſed, to attaint by parliament his enemies. Bacon. 
r ATTAIN NMENT, 1. Act or power of obtaining. Things | 

e attainment of eternal life. Hooker. 2. A thing attained or 
gotten. Our attainments are mean. Grew. 


| on [from. the-verb] 1. 2 ching troubleſome or injuri· 


$ or wearineſs, is now out of uſe. 
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* 


attempers ſovereignty, and draws the eyes of the peo 


appendant to, to accompany 


ATT 


Nor doth he dedirate one jot of colour 
Unto the weary and all-watched night; 
But freſhly looks and overbears attain? 
With cheerful ſemblance; Shakeſpeare. I 
2. Stain, ſpot, No man hath an artaint, but he carries ſome fiain 
of it. Shakeſpeare. ,  _ 8 "HP 
 AtTar'T [ih law] it is fo called, becauſe tha party that obtains 
it endeavours thereby to ſtain or taint the credit of the jury with per- 
jury. A writ lyin F jury who have given a alle verdict in 
any court of . if the debt or damages amount to more than for- 
ty ſhillings ; the penalty of which is, that, their meadows ſhall be 
ploughed, their woods grubbed up, their houſes pulled down, and all 
their lands and tenements be forfeited to the king, and alſo their per- 
ſons impriſoned. ; 


ATTAINT [atteint, Fr.] is a hurt or knock on an horſe's leg. 


TO ArTainT [atteindre, Fr.] 1. Particularly to find a perſon 


guilty of ſome crime or offence, eſpecially felony or treaſon. 2. T's 
taint, to corrupt, to ſtain. | 
| My tender youth was never yet attaint _ | 
| With any paſſion of inflaming love. Shakeſpeare. 
See ATTampzx and ATTainT, ſubſt. 
ATTar'NnTEd found guilty of treaſon or felony. is 5 
ATTA1NTURE [from-attaint} a corruption of blood, Sc. by be- 
ing attainted, reproach, imputation; her attainture will be Hum- 
phry's fall. Shakeſpeare, 8 | | 
 A'tTar. Sarifin Ig. d. the leavings of the Sariſins, Saſſins, or Sax- 
ons] the ancient inhabitants and miners of Cornwal, thus called aft 


old deſerted mine. 


To ATTA'miNaTE, ſup. [ataminatum, of attamino, Lat.] to de- 
file, to corrupt, to ſpoil. By | 
ATTE'G1a [of adtegendo, Lat. old records] a little houſe. 

_ ATTELLA'N# [fo called of Atella, a city of Tuſcany, where they 
were firſt repreſented] a kind of comic and ſatyrical pieces preſented 
on the Roman theatre, not ſo grave and ſerious as the Greek and La- 
tin comedies and tragedies, and leſs ludicrous than the farces on the 
Engliſh ſtage. 


To ATTE'myER [temperer, Fr. temperare, It. attamperatum, of at- 


tempero, of ad, to, and tempero, Lat. to temper] 1. To temper, to al- 


lay, to qualify, to moderate, 
922 Smiling eyes attempering ev'ry ray. Pope. | 
2. To dilute, to — — by the + Roby 3 . Nobility 
5 ſomewhat 
aſide from the line- royal. Bacon. 3. To mix in a due proportion. 
| A banquet dight, | RE 
| Attempered, goodly, well for health. Spenſer. 
4. To fit or accommodate to another thing. 
Let arts of heroes old 
Attemper'd to the lyre, your voice employ. Pope. 8 
To ArTEe'MPERATE [attemperatum, ſup. of 8 Lat. to pro- 
portion] to make fit or meet for ſomething elſe. Hope muſt be pro · 
portioned and at temperate to the promile ; if it exceed that tempet 
and proportion, it becomes a tumor and tympany of hope. Hammond. 

To ArrE'urr [tenter, attenter, Fr. tentare, It. tentar, Sp. of at- 
tento, of ad, to, and tento, Lat. to try] to make an attack or effort, 
to venture upon; as, to atttempt the mind. Milton. To endeavour, 
to undertake, to try; as, I attempted to ſend unto you. Maccabees. 

Arrzurr [from the verb] 1. A hoſtile attack or invaſion; ſometimes 
with por, It we be always prepared to receive an enemy, we ſhall 

long live without any attempts upon us. Bacon. 2. Endeavour, eſſay 
to do a thing. | * | | 
He wou'd have cry'd, "WY f | 
Amazement ty'd his tongue, and ſtop'd the attempt. Dryden. 
ATTE'MPTABLE [from attempt] that may be attempted, liable to 
be attacked or invaded. She's leſs attenptable than the rareſt of our 
ladies. Shakeſpeare, ec. : 2 
ATTe'myTER [from attempt] 1. He that attempts, or hoſtilely in- 
vades. Th' attempter of thy father's throne. Milton. 2. He that 
endeavours, with for. You are no factors for treaſure, but diſinte- 
reſtd attempters for the univerſal good. Glanville. 

To ArTE'ND, verb at. [attendo, of ad, to, and tendo, Lat. to ſtretch, 
attendre, Fr. to wait, attender, Sp.] 1. To bend the mind to, to take 
heed, or have regard to. 2. To wait on a perſon, as a companion or 
inferior. | | 


His companion, youthful Valetine, 5 
Attends the emperor in his royal court. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To accompany as an enemy. He was ſtrong enough to have 
L or attended Walter in his expedition. Clarendon. 4. To be 
England is ſo idly king'd, | 
Tat K im SH Shakeſpeare. | 
5. To expect. A French ſenſe. So dreadful a tempeſt, as all at- 
tended the end of the world. Raleigh. 6. To wait on as a charge 
committed. | | 
The fifth had charge ſick perſons to attend. Spenſer. | 
7. To be conſequential upon, having «vith. That deſcent was at- 
terwards attended <vith unfortunate attempts. Clarendon, 8. Lo a- 
wait, to be in ſtore for. The ſtate that attends one after this. Locke. 
9. To lie in wait for. Thy interpreter, full of deſpite, attend: thee 
at the orchard. Shakeſpeare. 10. To be buſy or bent upon any thing. 
1 Their care attend, Tr 5 
The doubtful fortune of their abſent friends. Dryden. 


11. To ſtay for. 8 a 
Fa In the womb he ſtaid, ˖ | 
Attendiag nature's law. Shakeſpeare. _ 

To ATTEND, verb nent. 1. To give heed, or attention, ſome- 
times with 7% Speak |. for I attend. 2. To [20 page upon a ſum- 
mons, with „If he refug'd, he was required to attend upon the 
committee. Clarendon, 3. To ſtay, to delay, with for. | 
"Ie She cannot here ſo _ — truly — - 

For this perſection ſhe mult yet attend. 
Tull to her Maker ſhe eſpouſed be, Davin. 
Arn R, 1. The act of attending, waiting upon, ot % 
another;. ſometimes with at or n. I dance attendance here. * ' 
N 4 . f 1 0 are. 
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care. 2. Service. Recave attendance "from thoſe that ſhe calls ſer- 
_ Shakeſpeare. 3. A train of ſervants, 4 retinue, the perſons 
; Artenduntr fone ſhall need not train. Milton. 


Heed attention. Give attendance to reading. 1 Timothy. 5. Ex- 
A ſenſe now diſuſed. It favours of the French attendant. 


ctation. > Fren 
Fiat which cauſeth bittetneſs in death, is the Ianguiſhing attendance 


and expectation thereof, ere it comes. Hooker. 


*ArTz'xparT, adj; Fr: accompanying, #s 2 ty or ſubor- 


inate: Other funs with their attenfant moons, Milton. | 
ATTznpanT, fubft, (attendant, Fr.] 1. One who attends or waits 
*another, a fol , a fervant. Diſmiſs our attendant there. 
Shak are: 2. One who belongs to a p train. 
Murmurs riſe 
| Among the ſad attendants, Dryden. 
. One that waits another's pleaſure, as a meſſenger, ſnitor, or agent. 
15 reader ſhall not wait long; to give an attendant quick diſpatch 
is a civility. Burnet's Theory. 4. 
ſaction or meeting, ſometimes with ar. 
at all meetings. Swif?. 5. That which is united with another, a 
concomitant or conſequent. It is hard to take a view of all the ar- 
tendants or conſequences of a queſtion, Watts, 6. And ſometimes 


uſed (like many other Engliſh ſubſtantives) in form of an adjective, as 


attendant-nymphs, f. e, nymphs who attend upon another. 


ATTENDANT [in law] one owing duty or ſervice to, or who de- 


pends on another after ſome manner. ; 

ATTz'nper [from attend] he who attends, a companion. 

| The gypſies were there | 

| With tuch their attenders, Ben Jobnſon. 

ArrE'vr, adj. [attento, It. attinto, Sp. of attentus, Lat. the old 
word for dente intent, heedful ; ſometimes having unto, to, or 
xpon, Mine ear 
make you more attent upon your prayers. Taylor. 

 A'TTENTATES [attentatus, Lat. in law] ngs in a court of 
judicature, pending ſuit, and after an inhibition is decreed and gone 
out. Thoſe things which are done after an extrajudicial appeal, may 
likewiſe be ſtiled attentates. Aylife. 15 

ArrENTIo [Fr. attenzione, Sp. atencion, Sp. of attentio, Lat.] 
the act of heeding, or attending. 1 

ATTENT10N of Mind fanny moraliſts] an act of the will, by which 
it calls off the underftanding from the conſideration of other objects, 
and directs it ſolely to the thing in hand. * | 

ATTENTtIoN as to Hearing, is the ſtraining the membrana tympani, 
ſo as.to make it more capable of receiving ſounds, and more prepared 
to catch even a weak agitation of the air. | 

ATTE'NTive [attentif, Fr.] hearkening diligently to, heedful, 
mindful ; alſq, intent or bent upon a thing, with zo. 

ATTE'NTIVELY [from attentive] heedfully, mindfully. 1 
 ArTe'xTivEness [attention, Fr. of Lat.] heedful attention, the 
fate of being attentive. Shakeſpeare uſes it. 

To ArTrENVATE [attenuer, Fr. attenuare, It. atenuar, Sp. of atte- 
210, of ad, to, and teruo, Lat. to make ſmall or ſlender] to make 
thin; alſo to weaken or leſſen. ++. | 

' ATTENUATE, the old part. for attenuated [from the verb] made 
thin or ſlender. Vivification conſiſteth in ſpirits attenuate, which the 
cold congeals. Bacon. : s 4 8 ; 

ATTEnua'NT14a, Lat. attenuating medicines, 7. #. ſuch as with 
their ſharp particles open the pores of the body, cut the thick and viſ- 
cous humours, ſo that they can paſs eaſily through the veſſels. 


ATTENUA'T10N [Fr. attenuazione, It. of attenuatio, Lat.} the act 


of thinning or rendering more fluid; as, the making any fluid thinner 
and leſs conſiſtent than it was before: alſo leſſening, rendering more 
flender. The eliſion or attenuation of the air is only een the ham- 
mer and the outſide. re- | * . 
ATTENUAT10N [in medicine] is a leſſening the er or quanti 
of the matter, 2 diſeaſes. a N 
Arrx [of axen, atop, or arrne, Sax. venom] corrupt matter. 
A word much uſed in Lincolnſhire. Skinner. e 
ATTE'RMINING [of arterminé, Fr.] a time or term granted for pay- 
ment of a debt ;. the purchaſing or gaining a longer time for payment 
of a debt, old records. I | 
To Ax TE“ [attefter, Fr. ateftar, or ateſtiguar, Sp. atteſtor, of ad, 
to, and ze/tor, to bear witneſs, Lat.] 1. To witneſs, to certify, to aſſure, 
to vouch credibly. 2. To call to witneſs, to invoke as conſcious, The 
ſacred ſtreams heav'n atteſts in oaths. Dryden. = 
ArrE'sr [from the verb] witneſs, atteſtation. | 
Wich the voice divine ſuch high atref was given. Miltor. 
ATTesTA'Ti0on [Fr. atteſtazzone, It. ateffacion, Sp. of atteſtatio, 
of ad, to, and zeftor, Lat. to witneſs] witneſs, teſtimony of the truth 
cf any thing, evidence, ſometimes with fo. | 
A'TTIC18M [atticiſme, Fr. atticiſmus, Lat. of aT, Gr.] a 
ſhort conciſe expreſſion or manner of ſpeaking ; ſo named from the 
people of Attica, or Athens, who uſed ſuch a manner. 
To A'TTIcisE [atticifſo, Lat. arge, Gr.] to imitate the ſpeech 
of the Athenians, eſpecially in elegancy and conciſeneſs. 3 29 
ATTIC, or ATTicg | attique, Fr. atticus, Lat. of Arne, Gr.] 
belonging to Attica in Greece. | | 
ATT1ck [in architecture] the name of a baſis, which the modern 
architects have given to that of the Doric pillar. 
ATTicx [with Engliſh architects] a ſmall order placed on a larger, 
having only pilaſters of a particular torm, inſtead of pillars. 
ATTICK Fin architecture] alſo ſignifies a kind of bui wherein 
there is no roof or covering to be ſeen; uſed at Athens. | 
ATTick Order ſin architecture] a fort of ſmall order raiſed upon 
another that is 1; 3 of crowning, or to finiſh the building. 
Arrickx Baſe Tin architecture] a peculiar kind of baſe, uſed by an- 
cient architects in the Ionic order, and by others in the Doric. 
ATTICK of @ Roof [in architecture] a ſort of parapet to a terrace, 
platform, &c. + 5 
ATT1CK continued ¶ in architecture] is that which encompaſſes the 
whole pourtour of a building, without any interruption, following all 
Jets, the returns of the pavillions, &c. | 
ArTick interpoſed [in architecture] is that which is ſituate between 
two tall ſtories, and ſometimes adorned with columns and pilaſters, 


ne that is preſent at any tran- 
He 4224 attendant 


all be attent unto thy prayer. 2 Chron, It will 


pericranium, and is inſerted 


ATT 


ArTick Salt, adehicate poignant fort of wit and humour, peculiar 


to the Athenian authors. 
ATTrck Muſe, an excellent muſe. | en en "004 
Arriex Witneſs, one incapable of being „ GO 
Arrrevovs [attiguus, Lat.] joining or touching, lying near or by 


ATT1'GuousNEss [of attiguous] the act or ſtate of touching or join- 
ing, or of being near. 3 eg op . 
Ar, or A'TiLE ſold records} the rigging of a ſhip; alſo im. 
plements and tools ining to husbandry : it was alſo ſometimes 
underſtood of warlike harneſs or aceoutrements. 
- ATTYLLATUS 1 [old law records} a horſe dreſſed in his geers 
or harneſs, for the buſineſs of the cart or plough. 
To Ar TVo [attinge, Lat. of ad, to, and tango, to touch} to 
touch lightly or f 6 | 
Arrras [from the verb, of attour, Fr.) Cloaths, apparel, dreſs, 
either of men or women. | 
To Artrss [attirer, Fr.) to drefs, to adorn, to habit, to array. 
ATTIRE {in heraldry and hunting] the horns of a buck or flag. 
ATTire [with botaniſts] the third part belonging to the flower of a 


plant, of which the two former are the empalement and the foliation, 


and is called either florid or ſemiform. 


Flerid ATTiRE [in botany] is commonly called thrums, as in the 
flowers of marigolds, tanſey, Sec. Theſe thrams Dr. Grew ealls ., 


which confiſt of two, but moſt commonly of three pieces, the outer 
part of the ſuit is the floret, the body of which is divided at the top, 
like the cowſlip flower, into five parts or diſtinct leaves. 


Semiform ATT1iRE [in botany] this conſiſts of two parts, . e. the 


chives (which by ſome are called ſtamina) and ſemets or apices, one 
upon each attire. | | | 
ATTrRER [from attire] he that attires or dreſſes another. 
_ ArTrxiX6, drefling, adorning. | 
ATT1Rixe [with ſportſmen} the branching horns of a buck. 
A'TTITUpe, Fr. [in painting, ſtatuary, c. attitudini, of atto, It.] 
the poſture of a figure or ſtatue, or the diſpoſition of its parts, by which 
we diſcover the aktion it is engaged in, and the very ſentiment duppoſed 
to be in its mind. ee | | ES 
A'TTLEBURY or ATTLEBO'ROUGH, 2 market-town of Norfolk, 
about 93 miles north-eaſt of London, in the road from Thetford to 
3 It has a market on Thurſday, and once a fortnight for fat 
cattle. 75 
A“rrocx, a City on the eaſtern frontiers of Perſia, capital of a pro- 
vince of the ſame name, and ſituated on the river Attock. Lat. 3 3 
N. Long. 72 R. | | 0 LES 
ATTo'LLENs, raiſing or lifting up. Lat. „„ 
ATTo'LLENS Auritulam [with anatomiſts] a muſcle that draws up 
the ear; it is joined to that part of the membrane of the ſcull, calle 
to the upper part of the ſecond cartilage 
of the ear. Lat. | | | | ? 


' ATToLLanxs Nares [in anatomy] a muſcle of the noſe, . ſerving to 


draw up the noſtrils. Lat. 


 ATTaLLEns Oculum Nour anatomiſts} one of the fix pair of muſ- 


cles of the eye, alſo called ſuperbus. 


ATTO'LLENT [attol/ens, Lat.] that which lifts or raifes up; as the 


atollent and depriment muſcles. Der bam. 

ATTOLLE'NTEs [with anatomiſts] a pair of muſcles, which, acting 
both together, draw the upper lip intire, upward and outward; but it 
* one of them moves, one fide of the lip only is drawn obliquely. 


called an apoplexy ; alſo a being blaſted or planet-ſtruck.- Lat. 


ATTo&wnare Rem [alaw term} to turn over money or goods, 7, e. 


to appoint them to ſome particular uſe or ſervice; * 

ATTORNA'To faciendo wel recipiendo [a law phraſe] a writ which a 
man, who owes ſuit to a county or hundred, wapentake, c. and de- 
2 conſtitute an attorney do appear for him, obtains to command 
the ſheriffor other officer to admit him. n 


ATTO'RNEY, or ATTU'RNEY [attornatur, atturnatus, law Lat. of 
ad and tourner, of tour, Fr. a turn, qui wien d tour diutrin, g. d. he 


who comes in the turn or place of another] anciently a perſon ap- 
pointed by another to do ſomething in his ſtead. 
| Why ſhould calamity be full of words, STOR 
Windy attorneys to their client woes.  Shate/peare. 
— now only a perſon who ſollicits and carries on a ſuit in one's ab- 
ATTorney [in common law,] is nearly the ſame with proctor in the 
civil law, and ſolicitor in courts of equity. Attorneys fue out writs or 
proceſs, or commence, defend, or carry on actions in the names of 
other perſons, in the courts of common law. None are admitted to 
act without having ſerved a clerkfhip for five years, taking the proper 
oath, being inrolled and examined by the judges. EFA - 
ATTORNEY General, is one who is appointed by general authority 
to manage all our affairs or ſuits. | anten 
ATTORNEY General [of the king] one who, hy the king's letters 
patent, manages all law affairs of the crown, either in criminal proſe- 
cutions or otherwiſe ; eſpecially in matters of treaſon, ſedition. He is 
nearly the ſame with procurater Cuſaris in the Roman empire. To him 


come warrants to make out patents, - pardons, &c. 


ATToRNEy ſpecial, or ATTORNEY particular, is one who is em- 
ployed in one or more particularly ſpecified. There are alſo, in 
_ of the divers courts, attorneys at large, and attorneys ſpecial, 

to this or that court oni). a 

ATTORNEY of the Court of the Dutchy of Lancaſter. The ſecond of- 
ficer in that court, being for his {kill in law placed there as aſſeſſor to 
the chancellor of that court. Ap WE DAR 

A Letter Arronxsx, a full power to act for another. HY 

To ArTto'xwey {from the noun] 1. To n us an attorney or 
It is now no lo uſed as a verb. Their encounters, tho 
not perſonal, have been aztornied with interchange of gifts. Shateyprare- 
2. To employ as an attorney or proß· x. 

As I was then, E 9 d eee ee 6. 96: 
Iam ſtill ernie to your ſervice. d 1 
Arrolnkevenir, procuration, allo the oſſiee of an attorneß. 

Marriage is a matter of more wort ¶ 

Than to be dealt in by attorneyſbip. Shakeſpeare. 


ATT0' RNs 


ArTo'nrrus Stupor, or Aro virus Morbus [in phyſic] the diſeaſe 
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or inviting. 


imputed. A word uſed by Sir 


ATT 


 ArTo/anment, or Ar TOR, [affournement, Fr, in law] 
js when the tenant attourns to, or acknowledges,a new lord ; or a trani· 
ferring thoſe duties he owed to his former lord to another ; otherwiſe 
he that buyeth or obtaineth any lands or tenements of another, which 
are in the occupation of a third, cannot get poſſeſf.orn. | 

To ATTRA CT ATA ſup. of altrabo, of ad, to, and trabo, 
Lat.-to draw] 1. To draw to. Amber atra&erh ſtraws. 2. To al- 
lure, to entice, to invite, ſometimes with fa. Attra# all to that pro- 


feflion. Hammond. Lovely to attra# thy love. Milton. 


cr, /ubſt. [from the verb] attraction, the power of draw- 
5 1 4 Lp charms, attract and flames, bis 
ing. And woe and contract 7 ny names. A 
TRA CTIcAL [from attract] having the power of drawing to. 

N "i uſual or . word. Some ſtones are endued wi, an 
electrical or attractical virtue. Ray. erer. ; | | 

ArTRA'cTION [Fr. attrazione, It. of attradtio, Lat.] 1. The act 
or power of drawing one thing to another. 2 The power of enticing 
Setting the attraction of my good parts aſide, I have no 
other charms. Shakeſpeare. _ ö 

ATTRACTION [in mechanics] the act of a moving power, whereby 
a moveable is brought nearer to the mover, The power oppoſite to 
attraction is called repulfion. : | 

ATTRACTION [in natural philoſophy] that univerſal tendendency 


that all bodies have towards one another, from which a great many of 


T uſe attraction to ſignify any force by which bodies tend towards one 
another. Newton. _ | | | 2 e 
ArTaa'cTivE [attra@if, Fr. attrattivo, It. atrativo, Sp. of at- 
trafivus, Lat.] 1. Apt to attract or draw. 2. Alluring, inviting. 
She hath bleſſed and attractive eyes. Shakeſpeare. 
AtTR&a'cT1vE Force [in phyſics] is a natural power ipherent in 
certain bodies, whereby they act on other diftant bodies, and draw 
them towards themſelves. This by the diy my is called, the mo- 
tion of attraction, and ſometimes ſuction. But a few modern philoſo- 
phers explode this notion of attraction, aſſerting that a body can- 
not a& where it is not, and that all motion is performed by mere im- 
pulſion. 


the ſurprizing phœnomena of nature may be eaſily accounted for. 


© Arreacrivs Power [according to Sir Iſaac Newton] is a power 


or principle whereby all bodies, and the particles of all bodies, mu- 
tually tend towards each other. Or, attraction is the effect of ſuch 
power whereby every particle of matter tends towards every other par- 
ticle. This attractive force decreaſes in proportion to the /quares of the 
diſtances. _ 5 | | 

AtTRa'cT1vE, ſubſt. that which draws or invites, a charm, allure- 
ment; except that attractive is of a good or indifferent ſenſe, and 
allurement generally bad. 4 he goſpel ſpeaks nothing but 
attraives and invitation. South. SIO 

ArrRA “ CTIVEIY Cattractivo, from the agj.] by attraftion, 


lity 


 "ArTra'cTOR [from attract] he that attracts or draws. Straws in 


oil amber draweth not, where they adhere ſo, that they cannot riſe 
unto the attractor. Brown. _ : ne 
ArrRATHENT, /ubſt. [from attrahens, Lat.] that which draws or 


attracts. Our eyes inform us of the motion of the ſteel. to its attra- 
bent. Glanville. | | 


| Arrzang'NT14 [in phyſic] attracting or drawing medicines, ſuch 
as by their minute particles open the pores of the body, fo as to diſ- 


perſe the humours, cauſe the parts to ſwell, and draw bliſters in the 


Kin. Lat. 8 a 
ATTzecTa'T10N [attrefatio, Lat.] a frequent handling or feeling. 
ArTRTBU TABLE for attribute] that which may be attributed, or 
atthew Hale. 
To A'TTRIBUTE [attribuer, Fr. attribuire, It. attribiir, Sp. of at- 
tribuo, Lat. of ad, to, and tribuo, to give] 1. To grant, to aſcribe, to 
yield, to give. To their bare judgment ſomewhat a reaſonable man 
would attribute. Hooker. 
ſenſes have o. The imperfection of teleſcopes is attributed to ſperical 


glaſſes. Sir J. Newton. 


ATTRIBUTE [attribut, Fr. attributo, It. atributo, Sp. of attribu- 
tum, of attribuo, Lat.] 1. A property which agrees to ſome perſon, or 
thing, or a quality which determines ſomething to be after a certain 
manner, 2. An adherent ; as a judge muſt have ſuch and ſuch attri- 
butes. 3. Any thing belonging to another, an appendant, with 70. 

His ſceptre ſhews the force of temporal power. 
The attribute to awe and Majeſty, Shaleſpeare. 
4. Reputation, honour. IE | 
It takes he pg 5 
From our atchievements, tho perform'd at height, 
The pith and marrow of our attribute. Shakeſpeare. 
 A'rTrIBUTEs [with divines] certain properties or glorious excel- 


lencies, aſcribed to God, as that he is ſelf-exiſtent, immutable, eternal, 
- infinitely wiſe, good, almighty, for God cannot be without them. 


_ ArT&r1BuTE [with logicians] an epithet given to any ſubject, or it 
5 any predicate thereof, or whatever may be affirmed or denied of any 

ng. W | 

ATTRIBUTE [in metaphyſics] a certain formal reaſon ſubſequent to 
the reaſon of the ſubject, and proceeding from it; but yet fo as not to 
be really diſtinct from the ſubjeR. 

Poſitive ATTRIBUTE, ſuch as gives à thing ſomewhat, as when we 
ſay of man, that he js animate. 

Negative ATTRIBUTE, that which denies or takes away ſomewhat, 
as when we ſay of a ſtone, that it is inanimate. | 

Common ATTRIBUTE, is that which agrees to ſeveral different things, 


as animal, | | 
Proper ATTRIBUTE, ſuch as agrees to one kind only ; as, reaſon to 


mankind. 


_ ATTRIBUTES communicable of God [with divines, belonging to the 


divine faculties of acting] are power and dominion. | ; 
ATTRIBUTES communicable of God [belonging to the divine will] 
re juſtice, goodneſs, faithfulneſs. 2 


ATTRIBUTEs communicable of God [belonging to che divine under- 


ding] are knowledge, wiſdom, providence. 
ATTRIBUTES incommunicable of God, are his ſelf-exiſtence, abſo- 
lute wbependency, abſolute infinitude, and ſupremacy ; or what the 


ATTRACTIVENESS [of attractive] the drawing or attracting qua- 


2. To impate a thing, as to a cauſe. Both 


AVA 
ſcripture means by his being the one God and Father of all, who it 
above all. | ATE 


ATse1BuTes [in painting and ſculpture] are ſymbols added to ſe 
2 0 to WL __ 3 office ee 4, ; AS -4 | 
eagle to Jupiter, a peacock to Juno, a caduceus to Mercury, 
Hercules, ang a palm to victory. 5 W * 
Arramulrion [from attributio, Lat.] commendation. 

If ſpeaking truth were not thought flattery, 
Such attribution would the Douglas have, 

As none ſhould go ſo current. Shakeſpeare. WE 

Arrxnv' rox v, ſub/t. [from attribution] what relates to attribution, 
A word of the ſame form with Commendatory, and the like. 

ATTRI'TE [attritus, Lat.] ground worn by rubbing. 

Or by colliſion of two bodies, grind 
The air attrite to fire, Milton. 

ATTzrTEnEss [of attritus, Lat.] the ſtate of being much worn. 

ATTR1'TION [ r, attrizione, It. atricion, Sp. attritio, of attero, 
Lat. of ad, againſt, and zero, to rub] the act of rubbing things 
together, or wearing them; alſo that motion of the ſtomach that aſ- 
fiſts in digeſtion. | 

ATTRITION [with divines] a ſorrow or regret for having of- 


fended God, ariſing from the apprehenſion of having incurred the loſs 


of heaven and puniſhment; or, as others define. it, the loweſt degree 
of repentance, a ſlight and imperfe& ſorrow for fin. 

_ ATTRIT10N [in philoſophy] a triture or friction, ſuch a motion of 
bodies againſt one another, as ſtrikes off, by that means, ſome ſu- 
perficial particles, whereby they become leſs and leſs. 

To Arrv'xꝝ [from tune] 1. To make a thing muſical. Airs ar- 
tune the trembling leaves. Milton. 2. To ſet or tune one thing by 

another, with #9. As he attunes his voice to his harp. 575 

Arru'RNEY. See ATTORNEY. | | . 

 ATwE'en, or ATw1'xT, the old words for between and betwixt, in 
the midft 5 1 Her locks | 
a prinkled with pearl and perling flowers atween. Spenſer. | 

He with his body barred the way atwwixt them twain. Sper 3 4 See 

BeTw8EN and BerwixT. | . 
Alva, a kingdom of India, beyond the Ganges, ſituated on the 
north-eaſt part of the bay of Bengal, between the countries of Arracan 

on the north, and Pegu on the ſouth. 
Av lo, or Av1'sact [in old law] a rent or duty which every te- 


nant of the manour of Writtle in Eſſex, paid to the lord on St. Leo- 


nard's day, for liberty of pannage or feeding hogs in his wood. 5 
To Ava"ti, verb act. [avalere, It. avaliar, Sp. of ad and wales, 
Lat. or of valbir, Fr. to avail being nearly the ſame thing with fairs 
valoie, Fr. Zohnſon] 1. To turn to profit, with the reciprocal pronoun, 
and of before the thing uſed. Then ſhall they ſeek to avail themſelves 


names. Milton. 2. To promote, to proſper. 


Explore | 
| What means might beſt his ſafe return awail. 
3. To be profitable, ſerviceable, or advantageous to. 
Nor can my ſtrength avaz/. 

a Unlefs by thee endu'd with force. Dryden. TIE 
Ava [from the verb] profit, advantage. Yer would he further 
none but for avazl. 9 ck | 

Ava"tLABLE. 1. That may be profitable, that may avail or turn 
to good account, with to. Things available to our bliſs. Hooker. 2. 
very efficacious, in force. Laws human are available by conſent. 

ooker. 
Ava" 1LaBLY [from available] profitably, powerfully. EN 
 Ava"tLABLENEsS [of available] conduciveneſs, power of promoting 
the end intended by it. It is a word uſed by Hale. 
Avar'LMENT [from ava] uſefulneſs, profit, advantage. 
To Ava'Le [from avaler, Fr.] to fink, to become or fall low. 
But when his latter ebb 'gins to avale, 
Huge heaps of mud he leaves. Spenſer. 
A word now out of uſe. 

Ava'xT [Fr. avanto, It.] before, forward. | 

AvanT [a term of diſdain] away, be gone, out of my ſight. See 
AVAUNT. | 

AvanT-FPofs, Fr. [in fortification] a moat or ditch full of water, 
running round the counterſcarp on the outſide next the country, at the 
foot of the glacis. | 

Ava Nr ARD [of avant and guard, avantgarde, Fr.] the van or 
firſt body of an army, the next is the 6aztaz/ or main body, and the laſt 
is the arriere or rear. | 9 5 

Avaxr-Mure [avant- mur, Fr. in fortification] an outward wall. 

AvanT-Peach, an early ripe peach. 

AvanT-Ward, the van- guard or front of an army. 
 AvanTa'G1uM [in old records] profit or advantage. | 
 A'varice [Fr. avarizia, It. avaricia, Sp. avaritia, of ave, Lat. 
to crave] covetouſneſs, an inordinate inſatiable deſire of money, or of 
any thing elſe; as, avarice of wealth, and awarice of praiſe. Aua- 
rice is inſatiable, and ſo he went ſtill puſhing on for more. L'Efrange. 

Av aRICE is repreſented by a hideous pale-faced old woman, with a 
difcantented and dejected aſpect. and a ſwoln belly, upon which ſhe 
lays one of her hands as if in pain, and in the other ſhe gripes a purſe 
cloſe tied, on which her eyes are fixed; by her ſide ſtands a mea 
wolf, as an emblem of yy 25 6 Her paleneſs from her 
envy, which torments her to ſee her neighbours richer than herſelf; her 
eyes are fixed on her purſe, it being her chief delight. The wolf de- 
notes the voracious humour of the covetous, who would have. other 
mens goods by hook or by crook. | 

Avak1'ciovs [avaricieux, Fr. avaro, It. auaricidſo, Sp. of avarus, 
Lat.] covetous, inſatiably deſirous. 

AvarrciousLY [from avaricious] N te 

Avak1'ciousNEss [from avariciou] the quality of being covetous. 

| AvaRovs [avarus, Lat.] covetous, pinching, miſerable. 
Ava'st [probably of pare, It and Sp. of a and þaeftan, Du. hold, 
it js enough, a ſea word] „ top, ſtay. eos 
Avav ow or Ny pats [with huntſmen] the ſecond 
branches of a hart's horn. | : 42371 
Avant—is Ariſtarchus yet unknown ? Pope. a 
Avav'x, a country of Champagne in France, in the neighbourhood 
of Rheims. | 


Pope. 


AvBa'de, 


neſs, courage. For want of that freedom and audacity, neceſſary 


AUD 


Aus bE, Fr. morning muſic, ſuch as is played at break of day, 
Ire a dor or window, a ſerenade. | . 
 Avga'cxs, a town of Provence, in France, ſituated about ſeven 
miles fouth-eaft of Marſeilles. Lat 43 15 N Long. 5* 30 3 
Abri [in France] the act of inheriting after à foreigner, that 
dies in a country where he is not naturalized. Fr. 0 | 
Ave, a river of France, which, ariſing in the ſouth-eaſt part of 
Champagne, runs north-weſt, and falls into the Seine below Plancy. 
Avsz/Nas, a town of Languedoc in France, upon the river Ar- 
deſchey fituared at the foot of the Cevennes. Lat 44* 40 N. Long. 
*g' E. 
- Love wrop: a town of Picardy in France, upon the river Aube. 
Lat. 43* 30' N. Long. 4* © E. | : | 
Aubk TERRE, a town of France in the Angomois, ſituated on the 
Dronne. Lat. 455 N. Long. 09 40 E. | 
Avusr'cw1i, a town of France, in the province of Berry, and govern- 
ment of Orleans. Lat. 47* 3“ N. Long. 2 200 E. N 
A'esin, or ST. AvsiN, a town of Britany in France. Lat. 4815 
N. Long. 1“ 4 W. | . | 
A'uzix [with horſemen] a broken going or pace of a horſe, be- 


- tween an amble and a gallop. Fr. 


Avu'purN, or AU'BURNE [a4 perhaps of bran obſcur, or obſcur brun, 
or from aubour, aubier, Fr. the inner rind or bark of a tree] of a dark, 
brown or cheſnut colour, of a tan colour. 2 5 
Barley infus'd, an auburne drink compoſe. J. Philips. 

 Avnv'ssax, a town of France, in the province of Marche, and go- 
vernment of Lyonois. Lat. 48 55 N. Long. 215 E. 

Au'criox Laudtio, Lat.] 1. Any public or open ſale of goods, 
wherein the higheſt bidder is the buyer. 2. The things fold by auc- 
tion. Aſk you why Phrine the whole auction buys. Pepe. 

To Avcr10n, to ſell by public ſale or auction. 


 AvcrTion [with phyſicians] the nouriſhment of a body, whereby 


more is reſtored than was loſt or decayed ; an increaſe of vigour and 
ſtrength. | | 
F AvcTioxa'sn, Lat. [in old records] regraters, retailers of commo- 
ities. | 
A'ucTionary [from auction] relating or belonging to an auction. 
With auctionary hammar in thy hand, 
dra wong, to give more, and knocking thrice. Dryden. 
AvcTioNne'tes [from ation] one who ſells or manages a ſale by 
auction. | | : 
A'verrve [aufus, of angeo, Lat. to increaſe] of an augment- 
ing, increaſing nr | 
Avupa'cious [andace, It. audaz, Sp. of audax, audacis, Lat. whence 
&udacienx, Fr.] confident, impudent, over-bold, daring ; always in a 
bad fenfe. | 8 
Avpa"ciovsry [from audacious) impudently, boldly, daringly. 
F Aupa'ciousXEss [ audace, Fr. audacia, It. and Sp.] impu- 
ence, | 
 Avpa'city [audaciter, audacis, Lat.] confidence, ſpirit, bold- 


in commerce with men, his perſonal modeſty overthrew all his public 
actions. Tatler. | | 

Avpe, a river of France, which taking its riſe in the Pyrenees, runs 
northward by Alet and Carcoſſene; and from thence turning eaſt- 
ward through Languedoc, falls into the Mediterranean, a little to the 
north-eaſt of Narbonne. | | 


A'uvisLE [audibilis, Lat.] 1. That which may be perceived by the 


ear. Bacon uſes it ſubſtantively. Audibles work on the places of 
eccho ; a liberty not unfamiliar with Milton, in this of converting ad- 
jectives into ſubſtantives ; who, the better to raiſe his ſtyle above proſe, 
has adopted this and many other claſic forms. 2. That which is loud 
enough to be heard. Speaking ſoftly over a well, the water re- 
turned an audible eccho. Bacon, | | 
 A'vpiBLENEss [of audibilis, Lat.] capableneſs of being heard. 

A upizLIY | from audible] in a manner to be heard. | 

Avu'dIENCE [Fr. audienza, It. audiencia, Sp. of audientia, from audio, 


Lat. to hear] 1. The act of hearing or attending to any thing, His 


diſcourſe had audience. Milton. 2. The liberty of ſpeaking granted, 


a hearing given. Give men audience. Hoooler. 3. A company or 


aſſembly of people, hearkening to ſomewhat ſpoken, an auditory. _ 
AvuvigNcE [in polit. affairs} the ceremonies practiſed at court at 


the admitting ambaſſadors and public miniſters to a hearing, the recep- 


= of a ſolemn meſſenger. On ſeat of audience old Latinus fat. Dry- 
den. | 


Avviexce Court, a court appertaining to the archbiſhop of Canter-' 


bury, which, though inferior in antiquity and dignity to the court of 
arches, is of equal authority. The original of this court was, becauſe 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury heard ſeveral cauſes extrajudicialy at 
home in his own palace; in which, before he would finally determine 
any thing, he uſually committed them to be diſcuſſed by men learned 
in the civil and canon laws, whom thereupon he called his auditors ; 
and ſo in time it became the power of the man who is called Cauſarum 


negotiorumque audientiæ Cantuarienſis auditor, ſeu officinalis. Coauel. 


Aupixvoo & terminando [in law] a writ or rather commiſſion, di- 
rected to certain perſons for the trying and puniſhing ſuch perſons as have 
been concerned in a riotous aſſembly, inſurrection or other heinous miſ- 
demeanour. I 

Avvie'NTEs, or Aupiro'xESs, Lat. catechumens or ns new! 
inſtructed in the myſteries of the Chriſtian religi - 
mitted to be — ane e ad 

Avpir [Lat. he heareth] a hearing and examining, an account 
finally, | 

To AvviT an Account, 1. To take a final account, If they which 
wy all oy, Hee rs the ſum which truth amounteth 
to will appear to is. Hooker, 2. To examine j 
all accounts. Aylife. n 


Aupiræ Querela [in law] a writ that lies againſt hi 
taken a ſtatute merchant, or recognizance, ; Ne 


cution ſnould not be granted; as a releaſe or other exception. i 
A“ ubirox [auditeur, Fr. auditore, It. auditor, Sp. and Lat.] an 


examiner of an account finally, a hearer of a lecture, ſermon, or pub» 


; 4 C or where judgment is gi | 
againſt, S, upon his complaint, ſhewing ſome juſt ks, who an 


AVE 


lic oration. . You that were laſt day ſo high in the pulpit again lovers, 
are you now become ſo mean an auditor ? Sidney, a 

Avvirtor [in law] an officer of the king or ſome other great perſon, 
who yearly examines the accounts of under. officers accountable, and 
makes up a general book with the difference between their receips and 
charges, . their allocations or allowances ; alſo an allowance paid 
by each merchant, according to his cargo, to a maſter of a ſhip upon 
ſpecial occaſions, when he ſuffers damages. 

Aupiro [in the eccleſiaſtical law], the archbiſhop uſed to commit 
the diſcuſſing of cauſes to certain perſons learned in the law, ſtiled his 
auditors. Art 7. See A'UDIENCE Court. 

Aupiro'rivs Meatus, Lat. [in anatomy] the paſſage which con- 
veys the air to the auditory nerve. | 

Avvpirors Conventual, or AupiTors Collegiate, officers anciently 


appointed by the religious to examine and paſs the accounts of the 


houſe. | 

AvpiroRs of the Exchequer, officers who take the accounts of thoſe 
who collect the revenue, taxes, &c. : | 

Avviross of the Mint, thoſe perſons who take the accounts there, 
and make them up. 1 | . 

AvupiToRs of the Preſt vw of officers of the exchequer, who 
wn up the accounts of Ireland, Berwick, the mint, cuſtoms, ward- 
robe, &c, _ E | . 

Avuplrox of Receipts [in the exchequer] an officer who files the 


bills of the tellers, enters them, Oc. 2 
A'upitoay, adj. [auditorius, auditores, Lat.] pertaining to the 


ſenſe of _— having the power of hearing. 


 Awpirory Nerves | with anatomiſts] a pair of nerves, ariſing from 
the medulla oblongata, and diſtributed the one to the ear, the other to 
the tongue, eye, noſe, lips, &c. 


Avuvirtory, ſubſt. [auditoire, Fr. auditorio, It. and Sp. auditorium, 


rar 1. A place where lectures, orations, &c. are heard. 2. An aſ- 
ſembly of hearers, an audience. 1 3 
Au'piTREss [auditrix, 7 a female hearer. 
Adam relating, ſhe ſole auditreſs. Milton. | 
| Avz'tx, a town in the dutchy of Luxemburgh, remarkable for a 
victory which the French obtained over the Spaniards, in 1635. 
Aver'Ro, a ſea-port town of Portugal, ſituated near the ocean, at 
the mouth of the river Vouga, about twenty miles ſouth of Oporto, 
Lat. 400 32 N. Long. 9e 8“ W. Fo 4 
To Ave'LL [avello, Lat. of @ and wello, to pull] to pull and tear 
away. Brown uſes the word. | 


Ave'LLa, a city of Italy, in the Terra di Lavoro, four miles from 


Nola, and fifteen for Naples. 

AvELLa'Na, the filbert, a nut. Lat. NT 

AvELLA'NE [in heraldry] as a croſs avellane is a fort of croſs, that 
is ſo called from its figure, reſembling four filberts in their huſk or 


caſe, joined together at the great ends. 
 AVELLI'No, a town in the kingdom of Naples, and province of 
Principata, about 25 miles eaſt of the city of Naples. Lat. 41 N. 


Long. 15 20“ E. Ss | 

Ave Maria, or Ave Mary [i. e. hail Mary] the firſt words of the 

ſalutation of the Virgin Mary. A form of worſhip to the Virgin Mary 
A the Romiſh church. He numbers awe maries on his beads. Shake- 
eare, 

A'venace [Fr. of avena, Lat. oats] a certain quantity of oats paid 
to a landlord. inſtead of ſome other duties, or as a rent by the tenant. 
 Ave'ncusg, or Ava'Ncut, a town of Switzerland, in the canton of 
Bern. Lat. 46* 5o' N. Long. 7% 37“ E. The Germans call it 
Wiffliſburgh. „ $4] 

To Avxꝰ NE [wenger, Fr.] 1. To revenge, to take vengeance on an 
offender ; having the reciprocal pronoun and of, ſometimes upon before 


the object revenged. I will «venge me of my enemies. //aiah. I will 


avenge the blood of Jezreel upon the houſe of Jehu. Hoſea. 2. To 
uniſh, | | 
Till Jove no longer patient took his time, 
 T” avenge with thunder their audacious crime. Dryden. 

Ave'NGEMENT [from avenge] revenge, vengeance; ſometimes 

with on before the object of revenge. *Tis an old Word. | 
Work avengement for his ſhame, - MT 
| On thoſe two caitives. Spenſer. 

Ave'xceR [from avenge] 1. He that puniſhes. The Lord is the aven- 
ger of all ſuch. 1 T beſlalonians 2. He that revenges or takes ven- 
geance. The juſt avenger of his injured anceſtors. Dryden. | 

Avencess [according to Cornelius Agrippa] the fourth order of 
angels, whoſe prince is Aſmodzus, the executioner of juſtice. 


A'venos, an officer belonging to the king's ſtables, an under- 


maſter of the horſe, who provides oats, &c. and ſwears in all the offi- 
cers that belong to the ſtables. * . 3 

A'vens [caryophyllata, Lat. in botany] an herb, the ſame with 
bennet. The ſpecies are, 1. Common avens. 2. Mountain avens, 
with large yellow flowers, &c. The firſt ſort grows wild in Britain 
and Ireland ; but the ſecond ſort came from the Alps. The firſt is 
uſed in medicine, and in confectionary for ſeed-cakes. The feeds of 


this plant are formed into a globular figure, each having a tail, the 


roots are perennial and ſmell tweet. Miller. | | 
Ave'nTur®, Lat. [in ancient writers] voluntary feats or trials of 
ſkill at arms, tournaments, or military exercifes on horſeback. | 
 Ave'nTuRE, or AbvENTURE [in law] a miſchance, caufing the 
death of a man without felony ; as when he is drowned by falling into 
the water, or burnt by falling into the fire accidentally. "he 
A'venus [avenue, of avenir, Fr.] a paſſage, entrance, or way ly- 
ing open to a place. It is ſometimes 8 on the ſecond ſyllable, 
but generally on the firſt. | | PL 
Avenues [in a garden] a walk or row of trees, &c. or a walk 
planted on each ſide with trees before a houſe. | | | 
Avenvuse' [in military art] a ſpace left for a paſſage into a camp, 
garriſon, or quarter; an opening or inlet into any fort, baſtion, or 
other work. | l 
A'vzx, a labouring beaſt. | 38 
A'ven Corn, a rent anciently paid in corn to religious houſes, by 
their tenants, &c, 85 wy 
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Aves Land, ſuch land as the tenant did plough and manure, cum 
averiis ſuis, for the uſe of a monaſtery or the lord of the foil. - 

Av Silver [in old records] a cuſtom or rent formerly ſo called. 

Avkx Penny, à contribution of money towards the king's averages 
or carriages, to be quit of that duty. 51 | 31 

To Avx'àR [averer, Fr. averare, It. averar. Sp. from verum Lat. 
true] to aſſert a thing poſitively, to affirm or avouch it peremptorily. 

Ave'sxa [in doom's-day book] a day's work, or ploughman's 
wages, 7. e. eight pence. Y 22 

Averace [averia, It. and Sp. averie, Fr. averie or haverie, Du. 
and Germ. in navigation and commerce] 1. Signifies the damage which 
the veſſel or the goods or loading of it ſuſtains, from the time of its 
departure to its return. 2. The charge or contribution towards de- 
fraying ſuch damages, or the loſſes of ſuch as have their goods caſt 
overboard for the ſafety of the ſhip, or of the goods and lives of thoſe 
in the ſhip in a tempeſt, 3. The quota or proportion which each mer- 
chant or proprietor in the ſhip or loading is adjudged, upon a reaſona- 
ble eſtimation, to contribute to a common average. This contribu- 
tion ſeems to be ſo called, becauſe it is ſo proportioned, after the rate 
of every man's average or goods carried. 4. A ſmall duty, which 
thoſe inerchants who ſend goods in another man's ſhip, pay to the 
maſter for his care of them, over and above the freight. | | 

A'vsRaGE [averagum, barb, Lat. in common law} that ſervice 
which the tenant owed the lord, to be performed by horſes or car- 

riages. 
| Nene [with huſbandmen] a paſture or fodder for cattle, eſpe- 
cially the eddiſh or _ after mowing or reaping. 

Ave'r1a [barb. Lat. of avoir, Fr. to have, or aver, cattle, in law] 
| fignifies oxen and horſes for the plough; alſo ſometimes any cattle or 
perſonal eſtate, as catalla does all goods and chattels. | 

Avera'NCE, a ſea-port in Normandy, in France. Lat. 48* 40'N. 
Long. 1? 20 W. \ N FM | 
Avrrpupols. See AvoirRDUPOIs. | 


Ave'r11s Captis i 
cattle to his uſe, who has had his cattle illegally ſeized by another, 


and driven out of the country where they were taken, ſo that they can- 


not be replevied. 


Avx'x MEN [averamento, It. from averr] an aſſertion of a thing 


to be true, an affirming poſitively; eſtabliſhment of a thing by evidence. 


To avoid the oath for averment of the continuance of ſome eſtate, the 


party will ſue a 2 Bacon. 
1 


AvgERMENT [in _ an offer of the defendant to make good or 
juſtify an exception pleaded in abatement or bar of the plaintiff's 
action; alſo the act. | | 2 

General AVvERMENT [in law] is the concluſion of every plea to the 
writ, or in bar of replications or other pleadings. | I 


Particular AVERMENT [in law] is when the life of a tenant for life, 
or a tenant in tail is averred, and the averment contains as well the mat- 


ter as the form. 
A'veRNaT, a ſort of grape. 4-4 81267 49 | 
Ave'gni [Lat. with ancient naturaliſts] lakes, grottoes, and other 
places, which infect the air with poiſonous teams and vapours. | 
To AveRRUNCATE [averrunio, Lat. of ab, ex, and runco, to weed] 
to root or tear up by the roots as in weeding. | 
Sure ſome will come on it.. 
Dr force we averruncate it. _ Hudibras. 151 . 
AvERRUNcA“ TIN [from averruncate, in huſbandry] the act of 
ſcraping, cutting, or lopping off the ſuperfluous branches of trees, or 
of rooting any thing up. : 3 | 
Avrxxku'xci, Lat. [among the Romans] a certain order of deities, 
whoſe office was to avert dangers and evils. ; 881 | 
| Avz'rs4, a town of Naples, in the province of Lavoro, ſituated 
=— ſeventeen miles ſouth of Capua. Lat. 14 45'N. Long. 14 
"4 ; | | 
AvE'RSABLE [aver/abilis, Lat.] that may be turned away from. 
AvEr3a"TION [awverſatio, of averſor, Lat. to turn from] 1. Act or 
ſtate of hating, abhorring, refuſing, or turning away from, with dete- 
ſtation. Hatred is the paſſion of defiance, 
Jation and hoſtility included in its eſſence. South. 2. Having from moſt 
properly before the object of abhorrence. 3. Sometimes lei properly 
with . A general awerſation to contempt. Government of the Tongue. 
4. Sometimes with towards, but very improperly. A ſecret hatred and 
averſation towards ſociety. Bacon. 8 | 
Avx'RsE [aver/e, Fr. averſo, Sp. of averſus, Lat.] 1. Malign, not 
favourabte. Pallas, now averſe, refus'd her aid. Dryden. 2. That 
diſlikes or cannot endure a thing; not willing to. | 
By turns aver/e and joyful to obey. Pri. 
3. Moſt properly with From before the object of averſion. Averſe from 
all obedience, 4. It is frequently with to, but improperly. Awverſe to 
any advice of the council. Clarendon. | ys 
AvE'ssELY [from averſe] 1. With averſion or unwillingneſs. 
2. Backward. retion is emitted aver/ely or backward. Brown. © 
Ave'RsENEsS [from averſe] diſlike to, backwardneſs, unwilling- 
neſs. Awerſeneſs to entertain friendſhip. Atrerbury. | 
VE'RSION, or Ave RSENEsS [Fr. averfione, It. averſion, Sp. of 
ever/ic, Lat.] 1. Hatred, diſlike. 2. A ſtate of being averſe from, 
or a turning away from, as deteſtable. Moſt properly with m; 
ſometimes with 70, but not ſo properly. Averſion to ſubjection. 
Addiſon. 4. Sometimes with for, but leſs properly. A ſtate for which 
they have great averſion. Addiſon. 5. Sometimes toxvards, but very 
improperly, Averſion towards the ; Br of Vork. Bacon. 6. The 
cauſe of hatred. They were the Avuenſion of the long robe. Arbuthnet. 
To Avz'zr [avertere, It. averto, Lat. of a, from, and werto, to turn] 


" 8 turn off, to 22 a to avert one's eyes. 2. To put by, 
urn away, as a calamity : with m. Avert from us thoſe thing: 
Which are diſpleaſing to him. Sprat. wy) 
Md * in horſemanſhip] 4 Pack word uſed in the manage, as 
zued to the pace or motion of a horſe,. that is enjoined ted 
and required in the leſſons. 3 100 


tar [of end, Lat. oats] the place where the oats or proven- 
ger of the king's horſes are — i | | 
Avyr, or 


LF [probably of alt, Du.] a fool or filly Wan 
Rr eds Id Du. ] a fool. or filly fellow; auff 


Ay'car, or Av'cer [probably of abeger, egger. Du.) a carpen · 


n Withernamium [in law] a writ for the taking 


there is a kind of au er- 


AUG 

ter or covper's tool for boring holes. The auger Hath a handle and 
bit. When you uſe it, the ſtuff you work upon is commonly laid low 
under you, that you may the more eaſily uſe your ſtrength; for in 


twifting the bit about by the force of both your hands, on each end of 


the handle one, it cuts great chips out of the ſtuff. Moon. Fr, 
Avon [a word of Perfic origin; and which ſignifies altitude, the 
contrary to hebiz, i. e. depreſſion. Gol. Tis commonly called aux, 
De. with aſtronomers] that point of the orbit of a planet, in which a 
planet being, is fartheſt diſtant from the central body, about which 
it rolls, and is then ſloweſt in its motion. | | 

Aucz'a [in ancient deeds] a ciſtern for water. | 
_ Av'ceLoT [with vine-drefſers] as to plant vines 4 la algelob, is ts 
dig {mall trenches in the form of a little trough, to place the flips or 
ſhoots, which are afterwards covered with earth: Fr. hs: 
 'Av'ess fin aſtronomy] two points in a planet's orbit, otherwiſe 
called apſides. | 43: | 

Av'cur pron, [of aube; aphe; Sax. ichte; or ichtwas, Ger.] any 
thing. It is often uſed, but ſometimes impropetly written, owghr. 
To Av'emenr, verb aft. [augmenter, Fr. angmentare, It. augmen- 
tar, Sp. of augmento, Lat.] to enlarge, to encreaſe; to make more. 
To Avon vr, verb neut. To grow bigger, to increaſe. His 
heat with running did augment. Sidney. | 

AUcMENT [augmentum; from augeo, Lat: to encreaſe} 1. Encreaſe. 
This augment of the tree, is without the diminution of one drachm'of 
the earth. Walton. 2. State of encreaſe. Diſcatients are improper in 
the beginning of inflammations, but proper in the augment. Wiſeman. 


_ » AUGMENTA'Tion [Fr. from augment; augmentamento, It. auménto, 


Sp.] 1. The act of increaſing, enlarging, or making bigger. As, 


an augmentation of troops. 2: State of being made bigger. One 


embryo is capable of vaſt augmentation: Bentley. 3. the thing 
added to render it bigger: He doth not receive any augmentation of 
glory at our hands: Hooker. 


AUGMENTATION Court, a court erected by king Henry VIII. for 
the increaſe of the revenues of his crown by the ſuppreſſion of mo- 
naſteries, . | | Bog | 

AUGMENTA'TI1ONs [in heraldry] are additional charges frequently 
given as a particular mark of hononr, and generally borne either on 
an eſcutcheon or canton. | | | 

Avucme'nTUM, growth, increaſe, Lat. | 

AVuUGMENTUM fyllabicum [in gram.] is when a letter of ſyllable is 
added at the beginning of a word, ſo that the number of ſyhables is 
increaſed, as Tunlw, run ervPa; TirvOd. | 

 AUGMENTUM temporale [in gram.] is when a ſhort vowel i 
changed into a long one, or a dipthong into a longer. : 

AUGMENTUM febricum [with phyſicians] a computation from what 
time the heat of a continual fever has ſeized upon the whole maſs of 
blood, till it came to the height. 5 
Aux k, or Aw'ox RE, a tool for boring round holes. See Aua Xx. 
Avu'cRE-BORE, or Au'GRE-HOLE, a bore, or hole made by an 


au f ; 

Your franchiſes confined into an augre's-bore. Shakeſpeare. 

Were our fate hid within an augre- holt. Shakeſpeare. | 
A'ucsBURG, a conſiderable city of Swabia, in Germany; it is an 
imperial city, and remarkable for being the place where the Lutherans 
preſented their confeſſion of faith to the emperor Charles V. at the 
diet of the empire, held in 1550 ; from hence denominated the Augf- 
burg confeſſion. | 

 A'ucur, or AvcurE [Fr. anguri, It. augur, Lat. augurs were 
ſo called either of avium geflu, the geſture. or flying of birds, or avizm 
garritu, the chirping and chattering of birds, by which omens, par- 
ticularly by the entrails of beaſts in ſacrifices, they pretended to pre- 
dict future events, whether proſperous or adverſe. Romulus the 
founder of Rome was himſelf a great proficient in the art of augury, 
and as he divided the city into three tribes, ſo he appointed three augurs, 
one for each tribe.] The principal order of the old Roman prieſts, who 
divined by the flight of birds. Their manner was to ſtand on a high 


tower, holding their lituus or divining ſtaff in their hand, and with 


that they, by a motion, as it were, dividing the heavens into ſeveral 
quarters, made their obſervations, from which of theſe quarters the 
birds appeared, and on. that quarter offered ſacrifice and made prayers, 
and afterwards gave their judgment; they were at firſt but three, but 
afterwards were augmented to fifteen, their perſons were inviolable, 
and their character unimpeachable on any crime or cauſe whatſo- 
ever. | 
Avu'curat, or Av'ourical [auguraris, Lat.] belonging to an 
augur, relating to ſoothſaying. Soothſayers in- their augurial and tri- 
pudiary divinations. Broaun. . 
To A'veus, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to conjecture by ſigns. 
Auguring hope. Shakeſpeare, Auguring mind. Dryden. | 
Fo enert or to AucuRE, verb ad. [augurer, Fr. of augu- 
ro, Lat.] to judge by augury. e 7 
Avcura'tiON [auguratus, Lat.] the practice of augury or fore 
telling events by omens. Claudius Pulcher continued the tripudary 
augurations, Brown, _ | | l a 
Av'curer, ſame with augur. The perſuaſion of his augurers, 
Shakeſpeare, | | 
To Av'cur1ze, to practiſe divination by birds. 3 
Av'curxous [from augur] predicting, foreboding ; as, augurous 
hearts. Chapman. | 
Av'cury [augure, Fr. augurio, It. of augurium, Lat.] 1. The act 
of divining by the flight of birds. 2, The rules of augurs. You are 
excluded out of all auguries. L'Eftrange. z An omen, a preſage, a 
prediction. If my angury deceive me not. Shakeſpeare. 
— Goid'Avevry, is + ee painting by a young man cloathed 
in green, a ftar over his head, and he hugging 2 ſwan. Green is a 
token of hope, and conſequently of good luck, becauſe ow promiſes 
a plentiful crop ; the ſtar denotes ſucceſs ; the whiteneſs of th 
ſwan is a ſign of good luck, as a black crow betokens bad. | 
Au“ ou [acitt, Fr. agoſto, It. Sp. and Port. of anguſtus, Lat.] the 
eighth month in the year, beginning at January, ſo called from the 
emperor Auguſtus, who having conquered Egypt, and put an end 
to the civil war, entered that month into his ſecond conſulſnip. It 
was before called Sextile, being the ſixth month in the courſe of the 
year, beginning at March. ” 


AuGusT 


23. 009 e e e e 


young divine maintains upon the admi 


AUM 


| Avevsr, the ancients paitited Auguſt Like ayoung man, with a 
fierce countenance, dreſſed in a Hes — robe, having his — 
adorned with a garland of wheat, and having a baſket-of ſummer 
on his arm, and a ſickle at his belt, bearing a victim. PE a 
AveusT, adi. [auguſttes, Lat.) imperial, royal; majeſtic, ſacred, ves 


nerable. Antiquity renders it 00% and excellent. Glanville. Au- 
in viſage, and ſerenely bright: Dryden. | 

3 Or r and m the Gulph = Vemce, on the 
coaſt of Dalmatia. Lat. 42% 35 N. Long. 17 40 F. xl, 
* feſtivals inflivated in honour of Cæſar Auguſtus, on 
the 12th of Auguſt, becauſe in this month he returned to Rome, adorn- 
ed with laurels of victory and conqueſt, having left all the provinces 
of the empire in peace. pick: ut a s e et 10 
Aucu Ta [among the Romans] 1. A title given to the 


pontiff or prieſt, who directed or ſuperintended the games performed 
1 nog of Auguſtus. 2. A title given by the Romans to all the 


officers of the. emperor's palace. 3. To certain magiſtrates in cities. 
4. To the leader of the firſt ranks in an amy. E ee 
Avus TAN, adj, what belongs to Auguſtus or to Auguſta; as, Au- 
guſtan age, Auguſtan poets, Ec. ji * 4 . 0 + \ 
AvcusTan Confeſſion, a confeſſion of Chriſtian faith made by the 
proteſtants in Auguſta, 7. e. Augſburg, in Germany, A. C. 1550; 
' Avev'sr1N Friars, a ſedt of black friars, of the order of St. Au- 
guſtin. th N R. W 
Wee e a ſect who held that the gates of heaven were 


not opened till the general reſurrection. 


 Avov'sTNess [of auguſt] majeſticalneſs, venerableneſs, loftineſs of 
mien or viſage. | | 4 
 A'viary [aviarium, of avis, a bird] or wa incloſed where birds 
are kept. In aviaries of wire, to keep birds of all ſorts, the Ttalians 
include great ſcope of ground. Wotton. | | 
Avrnity [avidits, Fr. avidita, It. of awviditas, of avidus, cove: 
tous] greedineſs, eagerneſs, inſatiable or immoderate deſire. 
| There ſtands avidity with ardent eye. Table of Cebes. | 
Avrciiano, a ſmall town of Piedmont, in Italy, fituated about 
ſeven miles weſt of Turin. | | 
Avio, a large city of Province, in France, ſituated about 20 
miles ſouth of Orange, on the eaſt ſide of the river Rhone: it is an 
archbiſhop's ſee, and, with the whole diſtrict of Venaiſſine, ſubject 
to the pope. Lat. 430 50 N. Long. 4 40“ E. | 
Avila, a beautiful city of Old Caſtile, in Spain, ſituated 5 5 miles 
north-weſt of Madrid. Lat. 40% 50 N. Long. 5 20' W. n 
Avr so, It. advice, intelligence, or advertiſement of ſomething. 
A'vitous [avitus, Lat.] that which came to us by our anceſtors; 
ancient, of long ſtandiung. FRO 
| 7 phy tans rs rec.] adviſe, counſel. _ T 
To Av1'sz, or To Avize [aviſer, Fr.] 1. To adviſe or counſel 
any one. The huſbandman gan him avize. Spenſer. 2. In a reci- 
youu form, s'aviſer, Fr: to bethink one's ſelf. But him avizing, 
e that deed forbore. Spenſer. 3. To conſider. The careful knight 


gan well avize. Spenſer. . This word is now obſolete. 


Au'kLAxb, a market town, in the biſhopric of Durham, near the 
conflux of the Were with the Gaunleſs, 12 miles from Durham, and 
148 from London. atone | | 

Avx, or rather Awx. [a contraction of aulward] odd, out of 
order. We have heard arrant jangling in the pulpits, profeſſors 
ringing as aw# as the bells. L'Eftrange. 

U'KwarD, or A'wkwaRD [æpayd, æpend, Sax. croſs, perverſe, 

backward] 1. Inelegant, unhandſome, unpolite, ungenteel. 

Their manners our tardy apiſh nation, | | 

Limps after in baſe awkward imitation. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Untoward, perverſe ; with 10 | 
A kind and conftant friend 
To all that regularly offend, 
But was implacable and au#ward 
To all that interlop d and hawker'd. Hudibras. 


3. Unhandy, clumſy, unready. He was aukward at a trick. Dry- 


den. 


Av wakDb Iv, unhandily, ineligantly, He never knew man go 


more aukwardly to work. Sidney. When any thing is done aukwwardly, 
the 1 ſaying will paſs upon them, that is ſuitable to their breed- 
ing. Locke. 
ek [of æpand, Sax. ] unhandineſs, inelegance, odd- 
neſs, Aukwardneſi, in the Italians, diſcovers their airs not to be na- 
tural. Addiſon. ö 3 
Au'LeESTER, a market - town in Warwickſhire, 105 from London. 
| Av'tp (ald, Sax. ] an obſolete word ſignifying old; the Scots ſtill 
uſe it. Take thine, auld cloke about thee. Shakeſpeare, | 
Av'La [old rec.] a court Baron. | | Fo 
 Av't1c Court-[aulicus, Lat. of aula, of aun. Gr. a court] one of 
the ſupreme courts of the German empire ; it has a concurring ju- 


riſdiction with the chamber of the empire, over all the ſubjects there- 


of, in all proceſſes entered there, and from which redreſs may be 
had by petition to the emperor himſelf. It is compoſed of a preſi- 
dent, who muſt be a nobleman, a vice-chancellor, who is preſented 
by the elector of Mentz, to whom he takes an oath, as do the pro- 
thonotaries, and the ſecretaries of chancery, and ſixteen aſſeſſors or 
counſelors ; but how many of theſe ſhould be proteſtants, is, not ſet- 
tled by the peace of Weſtphalia, though complaints have been made 
on that head by the proteſtant ſtates : it is held at Vienna, where the 
emperor generally reſides. The aſſeſſors take an oath of allegianci 
to the em 75 only, and they 1 (vein the claſs of the nobles 
and the claſs of the commoners ; the t likewiſe ſwears allegiance 
to the emperor. , _ F | re TO | 
 Avuic [aalique, Fr. in ſome . univerſities] an act which a 
a n of a new doctor of divinity, 
Avi, [aulne, Fr. in France] a meaſure at Rouen; it is equal to 
an ell Engliſh; at Lions, 1. 016, at Calais, to 1. 52. and at Paris, to 
O. 95, RE 09 OREN | ee e 
- Avuys, a town of Provence, in France, in the dioceſe jus. 
Lat. 43% 40 N. Long. 706 E. e . ene 
To AUMA“ [from ATR Fr, the meſh of a net; whence a coat of 


AVO 


email, a coat with network of iron. Johnſen. An obſolete word} te 
figure, to variegate. (3-4 3 

In golden buſkins of coſtly cordwaine, 
All hard with golden bendes, which were entail'd 

With curious anticks and full fair aum]. ' Spenſer. © 

Auna (armoire, Fri armaro, It. of armarium, Lat.] a cu 
board for victuals. See AME T. * p. 
No ſooner up, but the head in the Av'unry ; a reprimand, parti- 
ny to children and ſervants, who are eating as ſoon as they get out 


 Avne, or Awms, a German meaſure of Rheniſh wine, contain. 
ing 40 gallons Engliſh. See AW] E. 

Av'MELET, or A'MELET [amelette, Fr.] a pancake made of eggs, 
after the French way. | 
 Av'mone [aumoſne, Fr.] a law word for alms. 

Tenure in Au'wont [law term] is where lands have been given to 
a church or religious houſe, on condition that ſome ſort of ſervice be 
eg as that prayers be ſaid for the good of the ſoul of the 


 Av'monts, Fr. a diſtributer of alms, an almoner. 

Av No Weight [probably 9. d. handſale weight] an ancient ſort 
of weight or balance, with ſcales * or hooks hanging to each 
end of a beam, which being raiſed upon the forefinger or hand 
ſhewed the difference between the thing weighed and the weight 
But this, by reaſon of deceit uſed in it, was forbidden and quite pro- 
hibited, 22 Charles II. | Nee 

Av'xciarus [old rec.] antiquated. Fark | | A 

Av'xcrs,/a maritime province of France, on the weſtern ſhore of 
the bay of Biſcay, having the province of Poictou on the north, and 
Santoigne on the ſouth. | 

AunT [tante, Fr. amita, Lat.] the father's or the mother's ſiſter; 
the corroreſative is nephew and niece. 18 

Avoc Do [Sp. perſica, Lat.] a tree that grows in great plenty ij 
the Spaniſh W Lindt as 450 in Jamaica, Sd hath rs * 
ed into the Engliſh ſettlements in America, upon account of its fruit, 
which is very neceſſary for the ſupport of life: it is of itſelf very in- 
_ for which reaſon they eat it with the juice of lemons and ſugar. 

lr. 8 | 

To A'vocaTt [awcatum, ſup. of avoco, of a, from, and wore, Lat. 
to call] to call away from buſineſs. Their diveſture of mortality dif. 
penſes them from labours and awocating duties. Boyle. 

Avoca'Tion [avecatio, of awoco, Lat.] 1. The act of calling 
away. The avocations of our ſenſes are impediments. Glanwi/le. 
2. The call that ſummons away, the buſineſs that calls aſide. 3. With 
news God injects into the foul, powerful avocations from fin. 

outh, : | | | 

AvocaTo'tia, Lat. a mandate of tile emperor of Germany, to a 
private ſubject of the empire, to ſtop his unlawful proceedings. | 

To Avo'tp, verb af. [wuider, Fr. to empty, when it Fonifie to 
void, or rather of eviter, Fr. which has exactly the ſame proper ſigni- 
fication, which is to ſhun ; evirare, It. evitar, Sp.] 1. To ſhun, to 
eſcape. Aue what God forbids. Tilloron. 2. To endeavour to 
ſhun. The faſhion of the world is to avoid colt, and you encounter it. 
Shakeſpeare. 3. To quit or leave, to avacuate; as, avoid the houſe. 
Shakeſpeare. Avoid the country, avoid the room. Bacon. 4. To op- 
poſe or hinder the effect of a thing. Removing that which cauſeth 
putrefaction, doth prevent and avoid putrefaction. Bacon. 

To Avom, verb neut. 1. To withdraw, to retire. David a 
out of his preſence. 1 Sam. 2. To become vacant. Biſhoprics are 


not incl under benefices ; ſo that if a perſon takes a biſhopric, it 


does not avoid. Ayliffe. For avoid, in this ſenſe, we commonly ule void. 
_= > "yy {in a phyſical ſenſe] to diſcharge or caſt forth by urine, 

Avo'tDaBLE [from avoid] that which may be avoided. Want e 

A is ſcarce A Boyle. N ee 

vo'tpance [from aweid}] 1. The act of avoiding. Avoid f 
what is hurtful. Fats, 2. The courſe by which iy 1 13 
veyed and carried off. For awoidances and drainings of water we ſhall 
ſpeak. Bacon. HY ; 

Avor'panxce [in law] is when a benefice becomes void of an in- 
cumbent, which 2 in fact or law. een en 
a Rs 10 2275 by _ death of the incumbent. | 
_ Avoipance [in law] may be ceſſion, plurality ivation, 
2 2 
.. Avo'tves [from avoid} 1. He that avoids or ſhuns any thing. 
2. He that carries any thing away. 3. The veſſel in which a thing is 
carried away.. 42 Fg 

Avo'tpLEss [from avoid] that which cannot be avoided or ſhunned. 
That aws:idleſs ruin in which the empire would be involved. Dennis. 

 Avoirpuro'ts [Fr. f. e. to have full weight] a weight of 16 
ounces to the 2 commonly uſed in weighing ry, and moſt 
commodities that have waſte or refuſe ; one pound averdupois being 
—_- 14 . 11: pen. 15 gr. troy weight. Probably the Romans 
left their ounce in Britain, which is now our awergdrpo;s ounce ; for 
our troy ounce we had elſewhere. Arbuthnor. | 
Aron purois [in law] ſuch merchandiſes as are weighed by this 


| 1 and not by troy weight. 


i AvoLa'Tion [Fr. avelatum, ſup. of ave, Lat. to fly} che act of 
flying away, eſcape; Brown and Glanville uſe the word: in chemi- 
ry, the act of evaporating. x 3 
$ 2 a r * ENne, „ its riſe in Wiltſhire, runs 
„where it becomes navigable, and 5 i 
Ertl, I 8 = ſea. — 'P —_ 
Avon, is allo the name of a river in Leiceſterſhire, running ſouth by 
Warwicle and Eveſham, and falling i | 
Glouceſterſhire. Nr nk nn 
- Avo'sTTa, a bird called a ſcooper. | | 
To Avov'cn' [avouer, Fr.] 1. 110 affirm, to aſſert or maintain 
peremptorily ; for avouch we now comm ule vouch. They boldly 
avoxched chat they only had the truth. Hooker. 2. To produce in fa- 
vour of any 2 to vouch or anſwer for another. Such antiquities 
Could have been awouched for the Iriſh, Spenſer z. To vindicate, to 
if the duke ewoxch the 


Avoven 


juſtify. You will think you made no offence, i 
juſtice of your dealing. : Chakeſpeare, ; 


AUR 


1 


ine own eyes. Shakeſpeare. 2 
1 q avonch] that may be avonched. 
Avov'cntr {from awvouch] he that avouches. 


To Avo'w {avouer, Fr.] to own with confidence, not t6 diſſem- | 


, to juſtify peremptorily and openly. h 

oy . Fin law} to juſtify a —_—— done. "ogy. 5 
Avow'asLE [from avow] that which may be avowed br openly 
lared. 4 

gr wine [from avow] open declaration. 


Avo'wEDLY, ym manifeſtly, in an avowed manner. Wilmot the moon, and was painted a virgin of a ruddy complexion, having 


could not awvowedly except againſt the other. Clarendon. 

Avowe'e, or AnvowE'e [avone, Fr. law term] he to whom the 
right of advowſon of any church belongs, fo that he may preſent 
thereto in his own name; and is diſtinguiſhed from thoſe who prefent 
in another's name, as a guardian for his ward, &c. f 


Avo'way [advonerie, Fr.) is when a diſtreſs has been taken for a 


rent, &c. and the party diſtrained ſues a replevin ; the taker ſhall have 

avowry, or juſtify his plea for what cauſe he took it. | 
Avow's AU [from * a confeſſion. | 
Avow'rey [avolterio, It.] adultery. See Abvov' ru v. 


Auris LLER, a ning ometimes uſed by Engliſh writers, to fig- 
V. a 


nify at the worſt. REES | | 
Av'ra, a gentle gale or blaſt of wind; an airy exhalation or va- 
pour, a gentle breeze, or cool air. Lat. 
Av'racn, a town of Swabia, in Germany, ſituated about 15 miles 
eaſt of Tubingen. Lat. 4825 N. Long. 99 20“ E. | 
Aura'NCHESs, a large, ſtrong, and well ſituated city of France, in 
Lower Normandy. Lat. 48* 41“ N. Long. 1 16“ W. | 


ſouth-eaſt of Port-Lewis. Lat, 47 40 N. Long. 20 45 W. 
 Avra'rus Eques, Lat. a knight batchelor. | + 

| Auv'rea Alexandrina [Lat. in medicine] a ſort of opiate or anti- 

dote. mh | | . | | 
Av'rEaTeE, a fort of pear. 65028 Sh yh 

 Avuse'Lia [Lat. in botany] the herb golden floramour or gold 

Stæchados. | | 


 AvxeL1a [Lat. with naturaliſts] the firſt apparant change of the 


eruca, or maggot of any inſect. 

AURENGA'BAD, a large city in the province of Vifiapour, in India, 
on this ſide the Ganges. Lat. 19 15” N. Long. 759 30“ E. 

 Avre'oLa [Lat. with Romiſh ſchoolmen] a ſpecial reward beſtow 
ed on martyrs, virgins, doctors, and other ſaints, on account of their 
having performed works of ſupererogation. 

AuREO“LA [Lat. with painters, &c.] a crown of glory with which 


ſaints, martyrs, and confeſſors are adorned, as a mark of their having 


obtained ay 6 Los 
Aux“ vs [Lat. from aurum, Lat. gold] called alſo ſolidus aureus, 


a a gold coin current among the ancient Romans, equivalent to 25 de- 
narii, or 100 ſeſterces. According to Dr. Arbuthnot the aureus weigh- 


ed double ge ee and therefore muſt have been worth 1/. os. 94. 

Av'k Es, art ancient puniſhment among the Saxons, of cutting off 

the ears of church robbers, and other felons. 
AURICHA'LCUM: Lege xa, a fiftitions metal, commonly called 


| braſs, made of copper and lapis calaminaris. 


Au'RIcIE | as anatomy] 1. The external ear, or that part of it that 
is prominent from the head. 2. Two appendages of the heart, being 
two muſcular caps or bags covering the two ventricles thereof, and 
feated at its baſis ; they move regularly like the heart, only in an in- 
verted order, their ſyſtole correſponding to the diaſtole of the heart. 
AurI'comum [in botany] a kind of crowfoot. Lat. 
 Avrr'cuLa, a little ear, the ontfide of the ear. Lat. 
AvRICULAa [with botaniſts) the kerb borage ; alſo the flower called 
bear's-ear, or ricolus. | | 
AvRICULa Judea [in pharmacy] jew's-ear, a fort of ſubſtance that 
grows on the trunk of the elder tree. Lat. 
AvricuLa Leporis [in botany] hare's-ear, or ſcorpion-wort. Laz. 
AvzicvLa Maris in botany] the herb mouſe-ear. Lat. 
AURICULA Cordis [with anatomiſts] the two auricles of the heart, 
ſeated at the baſis, over the ventricles; their ũſe is to receive the ve- 


nal blood from the vena cava and pulmonaris, and as it were to mea- 


fure it into the ventricles. 
7 = * o i . I 
AuxTCULAR [ auriculaire, Fr. auriculare, It. auricular, Sp. of au- 


ricularis, of auricula, of azris, the ear, Lat.] 1. That is within the 


ſenſe or reach of hearing. You ſhall hear us confer, and by an auri- 
cular aſſurance have your ſatisfaction. Shakeſpeare, 2. That is 
ſpoken in the ear; as, . 
AURICULAR Confeſfon [with Roman catholics] ſuch as they whiſ. 
per in the ears of their prieſts and fathers confeſſors. 6 
AvuRICULa'r1s Digitus, the little- finger fo called, becauſe it is uſed 


commonly to pick the ear. Lat. 


AvxkicvraRius, Lat. a ſecretary; old rec. 
Avr1culLarLy [from auricular] in a ſecret manner, in the ear. 
Theſe confeſs not auricu/arly, but in a loud voice. Decay of Piety. 
Aurr'culLum, a caſe that contains gold, or gold calcin'd to 
er. | 
 Avz1'eeroOVUs aurifer, Lat. ucing or bearing gold. 
Mounains bis with 251 rod a * 
, Whence many a burſting ſtream auriferous plays. Thomſon. 
Av'rieLam, or Av'riFLAwmBE, the le ftandard of St. Denis, 
e formerly in the wars againſt infidels, but loſt in Flanders. 
AuRI'ca, a carter, a waggoner or charioteer; alſo a northern con- 
iellation, conſiſting of 68 ftars. Lax. | 
— co [with phyſicians] the yellow jaundice. Lar. 
1 Sy Oh run, a ſort of arſenic of a gold colour, yellow orpi- 


„ [of aurum and yeaPn, Gr. writing] a writing with 


Av'ritac, a neat and well built city of France, in the U 
Auvergne, 78 for its trade in ds lace, Lat. 54? 4 N. 


ng. 3 31 


A1 [in anatomy] the ear, See EAR. 


 Avra'ntiuM [of aurum, Lat. gold] an orange fo called from its 
colour. | M7 I” 
Av'rar, a ſea-port town of Brittany, in France, about 18 leagues 


ſome define it, a medicine made o 


A 6 8 


Avzrscn/arium [from avrit, the ear, and falpo, Lat. to pic] 48 


- ear-picker, 


Avro'ta, a ſpecies of erow-foot; MID. avon © SKI TEES 

AvroxA, Lat. The morning twilight, the dawn of break of diy + 
which begins to appear, when the ſun is come within 18 degrees of the 
horizon, and ends when it is riſen above it. 2. The goddeſs that 


r e 1 190 
On Indus' ſmiling banks the roſy ſhower. Thompſon. 
Avror a was feigned by the ancients the daughter of 85 and 


pens the gates of day: poetically, the morning. 


wings, and with a yellow garment. In one hand holding a torch,; 
and with the other ſtrewing flowers, generally fitting in a chariot of 
maſſive ſilver. | | | or 
AvuRoRa Borealis [i. e. the northern twilight] an extraordinary 
meteor of luminous appearance, which is viſible in the night-time, in 
the northern parts of the heavens, By the vulgar called fireamers. 
AvuRo'se, . adj. [auroſus, Lat.] full of gold; of the ſame form 
with argentoſe, but alike obſolete. - CES ee 
Au Rur ENT, 2. adj. [aurulentus, Lat.] flowing with gold; of the 
ſame form with turbulent, virulent, but obſolete. | . 
_ Av'rom [in chemiſtry] gold. See God. 5 
Aunun fubninens [with chemiſts] 7: e. thundering gold, a powder 
made of gold diffolved in aqua regulis, and precipitated with volatile 
fpirit of ſal armoniae, or oil of tartar ; they call it alſo ſaffron of gold, 
and fulminans, becauſe that being inflammable, not only by fire, but 
by a gentle warmth, heated over the fire in a ſpoon, it fulminates, or 


| goes a report like thunder. Lat. Some aurum fulminans the fabric 


ook. ' Garth. | 0A 
AvruM noſaicum, or AURUM muſiunm, [with chemiſts} a compo- 
ſition made uſe of by painters and ſtatuaries, and fometimes in me- 
dicine. It is compounded of a mixture of quickfilver, fal armo- 
niac, tin, and fulphur, ſublimed all together. Lat, 
Avro potabile [i. e. drinkable gold] gold rendered liquid; or, 4s 
the body of gold; reduced {with- 
out any corroſive) into a ſubſtance, blood red, gummy, or like ho- 
ney, which gummy ſubſtance, ſteeped in ſpirit of wine, acquires 4 
ruby colour, and is called tincture of gold. i 
Avrum potabile [with phyſicians] ſome rich cordial, with pieces 
of leaf. gold in it. Lat. | © | | 
AurumM Regine, Lat. 1 . e. queen's gold] a certain revenue pecu- 
liar to a queen, conſort of Great-Britain. key 
 Av'spex [quoſi aviſpex, of aves aſpicio, Lat. to look upon birds] | 
a diviner by birds. The manner of his performing this divination 
was thus: the aner ſtood upon a tower, with his head covered with 
a gown peculiar to his office, which was called Ina, and l his 
face towards the eaſt, holding a ſhort ſtrait rod in his hand, only 4 
little turning at one end, called lituus ; he marks out the heavens in- 
to four quan + having done this, he ſtays and waits for the omen; 


on which quarter the birds fly on: 


Av'spice, auſpicia, plur. of auſpicium, Lat. or Av'sp1cs [of 
avis, a bird, and aſpicio, to behold or obſerve] 1. Obſervations 
and predictions by omens, taken from birds. 2. Protection, fa- 
vour ſhewn from above, or from any ſuperior or proſperous perſon to 
„ | 5 

Great father Mars, and greater Jove, _ . 

| Buy whoſe high au/pice Rome hath ſtood. Ben Johnſon: 
3. Influence; good derived from the piety of a patron or protector to 
his client, 3 . | | 

May he live long, that town to ſway _ 

Which by his au/pice they will nobler make, 

As he will hatch their aſhes by his ſtay. Dryden. 

| Avsy'1cra [Fr. auſpicio, It. and Sp. of auſpicium, Lat.] a kind of 

ſoothſaying among the Romans by the flight, chirping, &c. of birds; 
alſo protection. — of theſe auſpicia or omens were taken from 
the chattering or ſinging of birds, and others from their flying: the 
former they called o/cines,. the latter præpetes; of the firſt ſort were 
crows, pies, owls, Ec. of the ſecond, eagles, vultures, and the 
like. A | e | 

Theſe auſpicia were alſo taken from chickens in a coop, or penn, 
and the manner of divining from them was as follows: the auſpex or 
augur, made his obſervation early in the morning, and commanding 
a general filence, ordered the coop to be opened, and threw down a 
handful of corn or crumbs to them, and by their actions afterwards 
took the omens. _ : ; 61 

If the chickens immediately ran fluttering to the meat, if they ſcat- 
tered it with their wings, if they paſt by it without taking notice of it, 
or if they flew away ; they accounted the omen to be unfortunate, 
and to portend nothing but danger or miſchance. _ 1 

But if they leaped immediately out of the coop, and fell to picking 
up the meat ſo greedily, as to let ſome of it drop out of their mouths 
upon the pavement, they looked upon it as an omen of aſſured hap- 
pineſs and fuccefs. 5 1 
Avusrrclal [auſpicialis; Lat.] pertaining to ſoothſay ing or divi- 
nation. 2 

Ausri'cious, or AusrrcAL [auſpicium, auſpicialis; Lat.) 1. E 
pily begun, having omens of ſucceſs fore good. With happy 
and auſþicious beginnings you are forming a model of charity. Sprar. 
2. Fortunate, proſperous, applied to perſons ; as, au/þicrony 
3. Favourable, propitious, kind, applied -to perſons. 

Fortune play upon thy rous helm 
As thy 1 1 ; _ Shakeſpeare: 

. Lucky, applied to things. | | 
8 "© 2 bas, aſd ions gales. Shakeſpeare. ak £4 
Avserciovs.y [from auſpicious] proſperouſly, with happy o- 
mens. f | ; dt | —— 
Ausriciousxkss [from auſpicious] proſperonſneſs, Happineſs. 

Abra, Lat. 1 The Ga. nd, 2. = ſouth hag — 
world. This wind was feigi y the poets ſo extreamly hot, that 
it ſometimes ſet fire to —4 and ſhips : according to ſome, the 2 
ſpring of Aſtreus and Heribea; and as others feign, of olus | 

urora. 


AUT 
Gr.] ſevere, rigid, crabbed, tern of countenance 3 alſo ſour of 
taſte, harſh, 3 | | 
AusrERE Taſte, a taſte, which leaves ſome roughneſs on the mouth 
and tongue, as of unripe fruits, vitriol, Cc. 
- AusTe'reLY [from auftere ſeverely, crabbedly. . 
_ AvsTz'rExEss [auſteritè, Fr. anſleritd, It. of auſleritas, Lat. ] ſe- 
verity, ſtrictneſs, rigour; alſo roughneſs in taſte. 88 
AvsrTe'riTy [dvrngorns, Gr. aufterite, Fr.] 1. Severity, — 5, 
mortified life. What is your ſour ai/ferity ſent t explore. Ben Fohn- 
' ſen, This prince lived in the convent with all the rigour and auſter- 
ity of a capuchin. Addiſon. 2. Harſh and cruel diſcipline. Let not 
auſterity breed ſervile fear. Roſcommon. 5 . 
Avus ERL IT2z, a ſmall city of Germany in Moravia, capital of a 
diſtrict of the ſame name. | | 
 AvsTz'xvuLous [aufterulus, Lat.] ſomewhat harſh. 
 Au'sTRAL [auſtralis, Lat.] ſouthern, | MW 
AvsrTRAL Signs [in aſtronomy] are the fix ſouthern ſigns of the 
zodiac, wiz. Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricornus, Aquarius, 
and Piſces. | 6 
To Au'sTRALIZE {from auftral] to tend ſouthward. Good iron 
ſeptentriates at one extreme, and a»//ralizes at another. Brown. 
Avu'sTR1a, a circle of Germany, comprehending the archduchy of 
Auſtria, Styria, Corinthia, Carniola, Tyrol, Trent, and Brixen. It 
is bounded by Bohemia and Moravia on the north; by Hungary, 
Sclavonia, and Croatia on the eaſt ; by the dominions of Venice on 
the ſouth ; and by Bavaria on the weſt. | | 
AvsTRI'NE [auſtrinus, Lat.] ſouthern, ſoutherly. R 
- Avsrv'rcus, AsTu'rcus, or Os u' R co, a goſhawk ; hence a fal- 
coner, who keeps theſe kind of hawks, is called an oſtringer. | 
Aura NfS [evrayyne-, of dle, himſelf, and ayyia®-, Gr. 
a meſſenger] a perſon who does his own meſſage. 


 Av'rex DROIT [Fr. a law term] is where perſons ſue, or are 


ſued in another's right, as executors, adminiſtrators, &. | 

Av'Ttxeos Acquit [Fr. in law] a plea by a criminal, that he was 
heretofore acquitted of the ſame treaſon or felony. 4 

AvuTae'nTICAL; or AuTHE'NTiIC [authentique, Fr. autentico, Tt. 
and Sp. authenticus, Lat. avvorx©-, of auer, Gr. original au- 
thority] that which is hop Nec authority; as, an authentic regiſter. And 
Milton ſpeaking of the divine Being, ſays, | ; 
His great authentic will. 


Unleſs that learned poet uſes the term in much the ſame ſenſe with 


the word authentics, i. e. to imply what has its authority from it/elf, 
and not (as in the caſe of delegated power) from another. See Au- 
THENTICs: In which acceptation it anſwers to the word, uber, 


evberrng, auer, in Greek; and to original anderiwed authority, in 


Engliſh. Te pe arg. auerrν’ç,! x; Sweepers Th Xagws Te de vie 
T&uTy de iH 7e, · 1. e. the Father, by his original anderived authori- 
ty, appointing and beſtowing the grace; and the Son adminiſtring it. 
Euſeb. de Eccleſ. Theol. lib. 3. And St. Epiphanius does not ſcruple to 


apply the word avfric to that wnoriginated manner of exiſtence, 


which is peculiar to God the Father. Epiph. Hæręſ. p. 73. See Bar- 
IZB, and AuTOTHEISM, and John, c. 5. v. 30. compared with 


, 38. and ©. 16. ig, M fc ap; 5 | 
AuUTHE'NTICALLY, Or AUTHE'NTICKLY [from authentical, or au- 


thentic] credibly, after an authentic manner. This point is dubious, 
and not authentically decided. Braun. 3 

AuTrE'NT3CALNEss [of authentical] genuineneſs, the quality of 
being ſupported by good authority. Virtuoſo's deſcant upon the va- 
lue, rarity, and authenticalneſs of medals. Addiſon. . | 

AUTHENTIi'CITY, or AUTHENTI CKNESS [from authentic] genu- 
ineneſs, quality of being authentic. 

| AuTxre'NTICs, the title of the third volume of the Roman civil 

law, ſo termed, becauſe it has its authority from itſelf, as proceeding 
from the mouth of the emperor. It is a tome of new conſtitutions ap- 
pointed by the emperor, Juſtinian after the code, and introduced into 
the body of the law under one book, and called the novels of Juſtinian. 

Au'TyoR [ auteur, Fr. autore, It. autor, Sp. and Port. of author, 
auctor, Lat.] 1. One who is the firſt beginner or mover of a thing, 
that to which it owes its original. The author of that which cauſeth 
another thing to be, is aurbor of that thing alſo which thereby is 
cauſed. Hooker. 2. The compoſer or writer of a book, as contra- 
diſtinguiſhed from a compiler and a tranſlator. An author has the 
choice of his own thoughts and words, which a tranſlator has not. 
Dryden. 3. The head of a party, faction, &c. The ſtrength of 
their amity ſhall prove the immediate author of their variance, 
Shakeſpeare. - 4. He that produces any thing from his loins, the effici- 
ent caufe. New authors of diſſenſion ſpring. John Philips. 
5, A writer in general. | 

Their own authors faithfully affirm, 

That the land Salike lies in Germany. Shakeſpeare. 
 Av'TyoREss, a female author. | ba: 
AvuTno'rITATIVE [from authority] 1. Having due authority. 2. 

Having but the air of authority. This ſeems a ludicrous ſenſe. The 
mock authoritative manner of the one, and the inſipid mirth of the 
other. Swife. | | 

- AUTHO RITATIVELY [from authoritative] by or with a ſhew of 
authority only, No foreign law binds here in England, till it be re- 
ceived and authoritatively engrafted into the law of England. Sir Mat- 


Ibex Hale. 


AUTHO'RITATIVENESS [of authoritative] the acting by authority; 
alſo an authoritative appearance. | | 10 
AvuTHORITY- [authorite, Fr. autorita, It. autoridad, Sp. of aucto- 
ritas, Lat.] 1. Legal power. | | 
If law, authority, and power deny not. 
| It will go hard with poor Antonio. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Power, rule, pre-eminene. Suffer not a woman to uſurp authority 
over the man. 1 Timothy. 3, Credit, with influence upon ; as, the 


- authority of example. 4. n ſupport, 3 countenance. 


Doſt thou expect th' authority of their voices, | 
Whoſe filent wills condemn thee? Ben TJobnſon. 
5. Teſtimony. . This I would be glad to find, by fo ſweet an authority 


confirmed. Sidney. 6. Credibility, weight of evidence; as, the ſa- 


ied. authority of ſcriptures. Hooker, 


' + AUTHORITY js repreſented by a woman half naked, holding in one 


hand a ſphere, with the 12 ſigns of the zodiac; and in the other an 


the autymnal point. 


AUT 


image, which holds in one hand a branch of palm, and in the 
other a garland. | | | | 

Sometimes as a matron, ſeated in a noble chair, clothed with a 
gold embroidered garment, holding a ſword in her right hand; and a 

ouble trophy of books and arms by her ſide. Her age denotes au- 
thority, as does alſo the throne; her ſplendid habit, the pre. emi- 
nence perſons in authority have over others; the ſword-lifted up, ſnews 
the ſovereign power; the ſcepter is likewiſe, in all nations, a badge 
of authority. 

AuTroR1Za'T1ON, Fr. confirmation or reception by authority. The 
obligation of laws ariſes from their admiſſion and reception, and au- 
thorization in this kingdom. Hale. 

To Av'TroRIzE [authoriſer, Fr. autorizzare, It. autorizar. Sp. 
1. To impower, to give power or authority to any perſon. She au- 
thorized herſelf much with making us ſee, that all power depended 
upon her. Sidney, 2. To make a thing lawful. Firſt bid me love, 
and authorized my flame. Dryden. 3. To eſtabliſh a thing by au- 
thority. Thoſe forms are beſt, which have been longeſt received and 
authorized by cuſtom. Temple. 4. To countenance, to juſtify, or 
prove a thing to be right. Their reaſon does not authorize that de- 
fire, 5. To gain credit to any perſon or thing. A perſon in vogue 
with the multitude, ſhall authorize any nonſenſe; South. 

AvTo'cyTHoNts [aN , of 216, ſelf, and 9e, Gr. the 
earth] the aborigines, the original and firſt inhabitants of any coun- 
try, f. d. ſprung out of the very earth itſelf, and particularly the moſt 
ancient people of Athens in Greece were fo > NL. . * 1 
 AuTo'crasy [of aviS,, ſelf, and xa, Gr. power] independent 
power, and in one's ſelf, ſupremacy. 3 

 AuTocra'TiCar, or AuTocraTo'rial [of alexearogx®, Gr.] 
ſelf-powerful, ſupreme. _ . | | TA 

Avu'To DE Fx, Sp. an act of faith in the Romiſh church, is that 
ſolemn puniſhing of thoſe who are accuſed of herely. - Upon a Sun- 
day or feſtiyal, being brought from priſon to church, where a ſermou 
is preached on the ſubject of faith; and dreſſed in a frightful manner, 
they are delivered over to the civil power to be burnt. 

AuUTOGE'NEAL [of aroyerns, Gr.] ſelf. begotten, produced by 1 ff.! 

Au rocka“ PRICAL [of re,, one's ſelf, and ygapα, Gr. to write] 
of or pertaining to a perſon's own writing. 

Auro RATHY [ autographum, Lat. auToyeaQov, of avTO-, ſelf, and 
yeaQu, Gr. to write] a perſon's own hand-writing ; alto the original 
of any treatiſe or diſcourſe, in contradiſtinction to a copy of it. 

Avur0'Locy [evlonyia, Gr.] a ſpeaking of or to one's own ſelf. 

AuToMA'TICAL, or Auro'uarous fof evropuarE-y Gr.] ſelf 
moving, belonging to an automaton. Sig A 

AuTo MATON, plur. AUTOMATA | automate, Fr. automato, It. an- 
tomaton, Lat. a uro¹ll e, of avrouele», Gr. ſpontancous] a ſelf- moving 
engine; a machine which has the principle of motion within nel 
going either by a vice, ſcrew, ſpring, or weight; any piece of me- 
chaniſm that ſeems to move of itſelf, as clock, jack, watch, Qc. I he 
Almighty governs: the motions of the great automaton. Glanwille. 
The automata of this kind, Wilkins. 2 Ne 

Aurouarox [with phyſic writers] the motion of the heart, the 
working of the bowels. PAT | ly edfoaltst, 

AvuTo'nomy [aulooua, of ai. and rp, Gr. law] the living 
according to one's mind or preſcription. | | 

AuTo'esy [autopfia, Lat. of avlalic, of & dle, ſelf, and Ha, 
Gr. to view] the view of any thing taken by the ſight ; or the ſeeing 
with one's own eyes. Ocular demonſtration, ocular inſpection, au- 
topſy convinceth us. Ray. | | | 

AvuTo'PTICAL [of ln, Gr.] perceived by a perſon's own eyes. 

AvTo'pTiIGaLLY [of 99 5 3 of one's own eyes, It 
autoptically ſilences that diſpute. Brown. The teleſcope autoptically 
confuted it. Glanville, _ 1 een hl 

AuTo'PHOROS [| ,&vloPog®-, of ae. and pi, Gr. to bear] in the 
civil law] a thief taken in the very fact, or having the thing he ſtole 
about him. | 1 . | 

AuToTHE'1$M, the principle or opinion of God's ſubſiſting of Him- 
ſelf, and independent of all avi and production; or that manner of 


exiſtence by which the t cauſe and FaTrER of the univerſe is diſ- 


tinguiſhed from all other beings. See SELF-EXISTENCE and Arka- 
NASIANS. 5 775 | $029 

AuToTrE'isT [of / and ©:©-, Gr. God] one who believes 
God's ſelf- ſubſiſtence. | f 5 

Au'TUMN [automne, Fr. autunno, It. otonno, Sp. eutono, Port. of 
autumnus, Lat.] harveſt, the time from the ſixth of Auguſt to the fizth 
of November, the ſeaſon which is between ſummer and winter. It 
begins aſtronomically, when the ſun enters the ſign Libra, making 
equal day and night. The Egyptians uſed to expreſs autumn [hiero- 
glyphically] by a ſerpent diſtiſing venom into the body of a man, 

AvTuwN Calvile, a ſort of apple. | | 

AUTUMN, as an allegorical deity, was repreſented by the ancients 
as a woman, comely, though ripe in years, richly clad, crowned with 
a garland of vine leaves, having in one hand a bunch of grapes, in 
the other a cornu copiæ filled with fruit. 

It is alſo repreſented by a man in perfect age, clothed like the au- 


tumn, and likewiſe girt with a ſtarry girdle ; he holds in one hand a 


a pair of ſcales equally poiſed, with a globe in each; in the other a 
bunch of divers fruits and grapes. Moſt of theſe are declared in the 
autumn, they being the ſame age denotes the perfection of this ſeaſon, 
when fruits are ripe, The balance or libra is one of the twelve ſigns 
of the zodiac, | | | 
- AuTUMN is likewiſe frequently repreſented by the goddeſs. Pomona. 
AuTumN [with alchymiſts] the time or ſeaſon when the operation 
of the philoſopher's ſtone is brought to maturity. | 
— AvTU'MNAL [automnal, Fr. autumnale, It. otonal, Sp. of autumna- 
lis, Lat.] of or pertaining to autumn, produced in autumn; as, au- 
tumnal ſtar, and Pept wg in Milton and Pope. ; 

' AUTUMNAL Point [in aſtronomy] is one of the equinoctial 
poi ; ping that from which the ſun begins to deſcend towards the 
outh pole. i, | JOEY 

AUTUMNAL Equinox [in aſtronomy] the time when the. ſun is in 


AUTUMNAL Signs Cin D are thoſe through which the ſun 
paſſes during the autumn ſeaſon; they are Libra, Scorpius, and Sa- 
gittarius, worth . 


Aurvu- 


„ A 


thoſe fruits of the earth that are ripe in authmi 6f 


4 


 AvTUMN A'LIA, 


m_ 2 1291 62 13 5 
9 [ autumnitas, Lat.] the time of harveſt, the fall bf 
the leaf. 


Au run, a city of gy in A ſituated on the river Ar- 
a a2 205 V 7 on ooo a, 

iy — baer re aulegya, of ave, ſelf, and 26, Gr. 
work] ſelf-wor ing, an operation performed by a man's own hands; 
it is oppoſed to what he does by the inſtrumentality of another. 

Avu'ls10N, [avulfio, of avello, Lat.] act of pulling or Plucking 
away or from any thing elſe. The avulſion of two poliſhed ſuperh- 
cies from one another. _ Locke. 

Aux. See Auce. 3 F Re lg 

Aux, the capital city of Gaſcony in France. Tt 1s one of the 
richeſt archbiſhop's ſees in that kingdom. Lat. 43 40' N. Long. 09 
20 E. a 


Lat. 479 40 N. Long. 30 35 E. 
Auxx'sis [av5nos, Gr. | is] a 
or enlarging upon any thing too much, or an exornation, when a 
more grave and ma ficent word is put inſtead of the proper word. 
Aux1'Liar, or Auvxiltary, adj. [auxiliaire, Fr. auftliario, It. 


of auxiliaris, Lat.] that come to aid or aſſiſt; helpful, confederate. 


The giant brood mixt with auxiliar gods. Milton. . 
Their tractates are little auxiliary unto ours. Brown. 
Aid he craves | | 

To help him with auxiliary waves. Dryden. 


AuxiLIAR, or AUXIL1aky, ſub. a helper, a confederate. 
Avux1'LIARIES [in military affairs] are auxiliary forces, or regi- 
ments raiſed in the city of London pon ſome ra, occaſion, 
to aſſiſt the trained bands; alſo the forces of a foreign pfince ſent to 


the aſſiſtance of another. Underling auxiliars to the difficulty of a 


work called commentators. Pope. FP | 1 
Avxi'tiary Verb [with grammarians] are ſuch as help to form 
or conjugate others, as, to hade, am, to be, in Engliſn; etre, avoir, 
in French. | | 
Avux!Lrivm, aid, help, ſuccour, ſupply. Lat. 3 
AobxilLiun [with phyſicians] any medicine that is good againſt a 
diſeaſe. Lat. | $5 | | 
© Anx111um Curie [old records] a precept or order of court, for 
the citing and ſummoning one party at the ſuit of another. Lat. 
AuxiLIUM Hom alicui in Carid Regis [i. e. to be the aſſiſtant to 


and ſolicitor for another in the king's court] an office in ancient times, 


ſolemnly undertaken by ſome courtiers for their dependants. Lat. 
Aux1ivm ad filium militem faciendum, aut filiam maritandam, a 


writ directed to the ſheriff of every county to levy or collect a reaſo- 


nable aid toward knighting the king's ſon, or marrying his daugh- 
ter. ES, . : | | 
Auxibvrum Patere [a law term] to pray aid or ſuit in a cauſe 3 as 
when an inferior tenant is impleaded, and is incapable to defend the 
night in his own name, he prays aid of the ſuperior lord to aſſiſt and 
15 his plea. Lat. 5 
Avuxitium Regis, money 


raiſed for the king's uſe, and ſervice. 


Avuxiiium Vicecomitum, the aid or cuſtomary 
ſheriff, for the better ſupport of his office. Lat. 
Auxo'ne, a ſmall city of Burgundy, in France, ſituated on the 
Lat. 47 15 N. Long. 5 


duties paid to the 


ww Soane, ſeven miles weſt of Dol. 
„ | | 

Awai't [in ancient ſtatutes] a way-laying, or lying in wait to 

do miſchief. Thouſand perils lie in clofe await. Spenſer. 

To Await [ofa and wait, wachten, Du. or war 
Ger.] 1. To wait for, to expect. 5 
| He awaits the falling of the murd'ring knife, Fairfax. 
2. To attend upon, to be in ſtore or reſerve ſor. | 

we awaits the good. Milton. 

- To Awak E, irr. ver neut. [op-wecken, Du. aufwecken, H. Ger.] 

to come out of a ſleep, to ceaſe from ſſeeping. 

To AwakE, to AWAKEN, or to WR E, verb adt. preter. awoke, 
now more commonly awaked [ apeccean, peccian, Sax. wecken, Du. 
and Ger.] 1. To rouſe any one out of a ſleep. I go that I may a- 
Wake him out of ſleep. Sr. John. 2. To raiſe from the dead, or any 
ſtate reſembling ſleep. | | ; | 

It rais'd up his head, 

2-1 As awak'd from the dead. 
3. To put any thing into new action. 

185 Repairs her ſmiles, awakens ev'ry grace, 

1 And calls forth all the wonders of her face. 

N. B. This verb active is regular. | 

Awake, adj. not ſleeping. . | | 

Awa'rp [from the 1 generally is any judicial ſentence, but 
properly it is applied to the judgment or determination of a perſon 
who is neither appointed by the law, nor by any judge, to compoſe a 
difference between perſons, but choſen by the perſons at variance; a 
ſentence or judgment of arbitratars. 

To Awarp [of a and pend, Sax. towards, ſo derived by Skinner, 
ſomewhat improbably. Jen] to give a judgment or determining 
ſentence judicially ; as, the court awards it. | 

o Awad, verb. neut. to determine or judge in general. 
Th unwiſe azvard to lodge it in the tow'rs. Pope. 
To Award [or bear of] a blow. | 
A'ware, adj. [bate, Dan. gewser, Du. gewahr, Ger. zepapian, 
J foreſeeing, watchful, attentive. Ere.I was aware, I had left 
myſelf nothing but the name of king. Sidney. 

Awa'y, adv. [apex, Sax. wech, Du. weg, Ger.] 1. Abſent. 2. To 
$0 from any perſon or place. I have a pain here—'twill away again. 

bakeſpeare. 3. Come let us 8 

Away, old man, give me thy hand, away. Shakeſpeare. 

4. Begone away, and gliſter like the god of war. Shakeſpeare. 5. 

Out of one's own power into that of another. It concerns every one 

Who will not trifle azvay his ſoul. Tillotſon. 6. It is often uſed with a 

550 and denotes fooling idly, till any thing be gone. He play 'd his 

ife away, Pope. 7. On the way, on the road. Perhaps this is the 
original import of the following phraſe. 


Dryden. 


P opts 


Au'xkRRE, a city of Burgundy in France, on the river Yonne. 


r. increaſe, with rhetoricians] a magnifying 


ten, or aufwarten, 


me. 


* a Sir Valentine, whether away {0 faſt? | 
$. Perhaps the phraſe Ze camor away with, may mean; be ene 
travel with, he cannot bear the company of any. . She never cod! 


Shakeſpeare, , 


away With me. — She could not abide maſter Shallow. Shakeſpeare: 
9. Away wich; throw br take away. app reer mee oa 
Away with your ſheephooks; and take to your arms. Dryden. 
To Bear Awav [z ug ing to carry away. N 4 8 
, To drive Ax dz dnipan, Sax. ] to drive off or from a 
ace. | : | ODT: 
\ +»,  Wheu the cat is Away, the mice pag. 
Duand il n'y a point de chat, les rats fe promenent a leur aiſe. Fr. The 
atins ſay: Oculus Womini ſaginat equum. The Germans : Des herrn 


auge maſtet das pferd. (The maſters eye makes the horſe fat.) The 


Spaniſh : YVanſe los gates, eftiend enſe los rates. | | 

| Theſe proverbs are applied to ſervants, who, in their maſters ab- 
ſence, are but too apt to ſpend their time in-playing, junketting, and 
tevelling. | | ; 
Ax [properly of achte, Ger. heed, care, exe, oa, Sax. Johnſon] 


reverential fear, dread, obſervance, reſpect. Awe without amaze- 


ment, and dread without diſtraction. South. | 
To fland in Awe, to be in fear, have a great reſpect for any one. 
To Aws, to ftrike with reverential fear, | 
An Ave-BanD [of ave and band] a check upon one. 
A*'wevu1. [of achte, Teut. and pull, Sax. of abe and full} 1. Apt to 
ſtrike with awe or reverence. Thy awful brow, more awful they 
retir'd. Milton. 2. Worſhipful, as being inveſted with authotity or 


dignity. This ſenſe is obſolete. 


Ungovern'd youth E 

Thruſt from the company of aw men. Shakeſpeare, 
3. Struck with awe, ſcrupulous. This ſenſe is rare. It is not nature 
and ſtrict reaſon, but a weak and awful reverence for antiquity; | 
3 . $5 W. 4118. 
 A'weuLLy, in a manner proper to awake awe in a reverential 
way. 5 | 
A*wFULNEss, 1. Quality of ſtriking with awe, reverential ſolem- 


* 


nity. Night heightens the aw»/u/neſs of the place, and pours out her 


horrors upon every thing. Addiſon. 2. The ſtate of being ſtruck with 
reverential awe, It produces in us reverence and awfu/e/s to the di- 
vine majeſty. Taylor, 1 | 

To Awna'ee [this word I have only met with in Spex/er, nor can 
T diſcover whence it is derived; but imagine, that the Teutonic 
language had anciently awapen to ſtrike, or ſome ſuch word, from 
which veapors, or offenſive arms, took their denomination. Johnſon] 
To ftrike, to confound. _ 1 | 
| Ah my dear goſſip, anſwer'd then the ape, 

\ Deeply do your ſad words my wits awhape, 

Both tor becauſe your grief doth great appear, 
And eke becauſe myſelf am touched near. Spenſer. ot 
Awurrk. [This word generally reputed an adverb, is only a- 
while] ſometime, ſome ſpace of time. Ns a 

Awk. See Auk. | . | 
A'wsward [æpend, Sax.] unhandy at doing any thing; alſo ur- 
toward. See AUKWaRD. . wn 
Aw. [zle, all, Sax. ael, Du. aal or aale, Ger. alene, Fr.] a ſharp- 
pointed tool uſed by ſhoemakers, and others. : 
 A'wLess [from awe, and the neg. 4%] 1. Having no reverence 
or awe | 


He claims the bull with 20, infolence. Dryden, 
2. Not having the power to ſtrike with awe. | 
| Inſulting tyranny begins to jut RY | 
Upon the innocent and aw/e/s throhe. Shakeſprart. 


Awnme, or Aumz, a Dutch meaſure of capacity for liquids, con- 
taining eight ſteckans, or twenty verges or venteels, anſwering to 
what in England is called a tierce, or one fixth of a ton of France, 
or one ſeventh of an Engliſh ton. Arbuthnot, 

Awn of wine, 350 pounds. See AULN. | 

Awn, or Axs [arifta, Lat. with huſbandmen] the ſpire or beard 
of barley, or other bearded grain; alſo the beard that grows out of 
the huſk of corn or graſs. | 

A'wNING 2 board a ſhip] a piece of tarpawling, fail, &c. hung 
about the decks; over any part of a ſhip, to ſkreen perſons from the 
weather, ſun, rain, c. Of theſe boards I made an awning over 

Robinſon Cruſoe. a | | 

A'wnsEL Weight. See Auxckl. WElGHT. 

Awo*kr, pret. of awake. See To Awake. 

Awo'sk, adv. [of a and work] in a ſtate of work, on work. 

The condition ſets us a4vork to the performances of it. Hammond. 

Awo'txixG, in a ſtate of working. 

They never met, 5 
Adventure, which might them awwriing ſet. Spenſer. 

Awxzy' [of @ and wry] 1. Not in a ftrait line, in a diſtorted way, 
obliquely. | 
A violent croſs wind from either coaft, 

Blows them tranſverſe ; ten thouſand leagues awry. Milton. 
2. Aſquint. With oblique viſion. 
It ſuffices not one look to glance awry. Spenſer. 
3. Not in a level, not evenly. I ſtep awry where I ſee no path. 
Brerewood. 4. Not equally between a certain point. Her manteau's 
inn'd awry. Pope. 5. Perverſely, not rightly. All awry, wit a- 
uſed to feign reaſon why it ſhould be amiſs. Sidney. See Wer. 

Ax, or Axe [axe, or aijiou, Fr. afſo, It. exe, Sp. eixe, Port. axis, 
Lat. acye, eax, Sax. Dare, Dan. are, Du. and L. Ger. ari, Ger. 
akizi, Goth. all of ecge or aegge, Celt. the edge, point, or ſharpneſs 
of a thing, of a8, Gr.] a tool uſed by carpenters, and other 
workmen. It conſiſts of an iron head, with a — edge, and is 
fitted on a helve or handle, in order to cut timber with. | 

A'xBRIDcs, a market-town in Somerſetſhire, ſo called from the 
river Axe, by which it is watered, It is 8 miles from Wells, and 
130 from London. | | 

AxkL, or AxEL-Tree. See Axis, 

AxEtL, a finall fortified town of Dutch Flanders, fituated about 20 
miles weſt of Antwerp. Lat. 5 1 20 N. Long. 3 40 E. 
Ax VETCH, an herb. | 
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Axb'ttx Cin anatomy] the eavity under the upper part of the arm, 
commonly called the arm- pit. Lat. e 
ALV Artery [ih anatomy]. is that part of the ſubclavian 
branehes of the aſcending trunk of the aorta, which is got out of the 
cheſt, aud paſſes into the arm-pits. : | = "ED 
Axritaky Veins [in anatomy] the two branches of the aſcending 
trunk of the vena cava, called alſo rami fubdavii, which run ob- 
liquely under the claviculz, and having paſſed them go up to the 


; arm- its. 


Axiu, a town on the gold-coaſt of Guinea, where the Dutch have 
a fort and factory, called St. Anthony. Lat. 5 O N. Long. 4 
o W. 1 
 Axtxoma'xcy [axinomantia, Lat. of &Zmparrua, of a&wn, a hatch- 
et, and warrux, Gr.] divination by an ax or hatchet, which they fixed 
ſo exactly upon a round ſtake, that neither end might outpoiſe or 
weigh down the other; then they prayed and repeated the name of 
thoſs they ſuſpected; and the perſon, at whoſe name the hatchet 
made any the leaſt motion, was er ity. | 
 A'xtom [axiome, Fr, afſioma, It. axioma, Sp. and Lat. afiwna, of 
&Z.ow, Gr, to demand as proved; or rather, as what is worthy to be 
received immediately, and without the being proved, as being clear of 
itſelf ] 1. A ſelf-evident truth, or a propoſition whoſe truth every 
perſon perceives at the firſt fight. 2. A maxim, a general received 
ground, principle, or rule in any art or ſcience, that cannot be made 


plainer by a demonſtration. Their aftirmations are unto us no axzoms. 


Brown. 

Ax1oma'TICs [axiomatici, Lat. of 4&oparixa, Gr.] perſons wor- 
thy of ſome dignity or publick office. 8 5 
Axis, an axle- tree of a cart, coach, waggon, Cc. . 
Axis, properly ſignifies a line or long piece of iron or wood, paſ- 
ſing through the centre of a ſphere, which is moveable upon the 

Wa | 
Axis [with anatomiſts] the third vertebra or turning joint from the 
ſcull. 3 3 | 
Axis [with botaniſts] (by a eres woe taken from the axis of a wheel, 
which is that ſmooth part by which it turns) is the ſmooth part in the 
centex of ſome fruits about which the other parts are diſpoſed. — 
Axis [in architecture] a wing line conceived to proceed from the 
vertex or top of a figure to the baſe. 


Axis of the Earth [in geography] is an imaginary right line, upon 
. Which the earth performs its daily rotation. | 1 


Axis of a Planet [in aſtronomy] is a right line drawn through the 
center of the planet, and about which it revolves. REO TD, 

Axis of a Circle, or Axis of a Sphere [in aſtronomy] is a ſtrait 
line paſling through the center from one fide to another, and is the 
ſame as diameter, | 


Axis of Rotation, or Axis of Circumwvelution [in geometry] an 


Imaginary right line, about which any plane figure 1s conceived to 


| revolve, in order to generate a ſolid. 


Axis [in architecture] is otherwiſe called cathetus, as 


Ax1s [of the Ionic capital] is a line paſling perpendicular through 


the middle of the eye of the volute. _ ; 8 

Spiral Axis [in architecture] is the axis of a twiſted column drawn 
ſpirally, in order to trace the circumvolutions without. 

Ax1s of Magnet, is a line paſſing through the middle of a magnet 


length-wiſe, in ſuch manner that however the magnet is divided, the 


joadſtone will be made into two loadſtones, if the diviſion be according 
to a plane wherein ſuch line is found. . 

Axis [in Peritrochio] a machine for the raiſing of weights, conſiſt- 
ing of a cylindrical beam A (Plate IV. Fig. 25) which is the axis, 
lying horizontally, and 1 . at each end by a piece of timber, 
and ſomewhat about it, it hath a kind of tympanum, or wheel B, 
which is called the peritrochium, in the circumference of which are 
made holes to put in ſtaves (like thoſe of a windleſs or capſtan) in or- 
der to turn the axis round the more eaſily, to raiſe the weight by a 
rope that winds round the axis. | | 

Axis [in conic ſections] is a line that goes e 0 the middle of 

es, as A, Plate 
IV. Fig. 26. | 

Tranſoerſe Axis [of an ellipſis or hyperbola] is the axis A P laſt 
defined. It is alſo called the firſt or principal axis, in contradiſtinction 
to the conjugate or ſecondary axis, 8 

Conjugate Axis, or Secondary Axis [of an ellipſis] is the line F E 


(plate IV. Fig. 26.) drawn from the center of the figure C, parallel to 


the ordinate MN, and perpendicularly to the tranſverſe axis A P. 
Ax1s Determinate fin an hyperbola] is a right line drawn between 

the vertexes or tops of the oppoſite ſections. | | 
Axis Indeterminate [of an hyperbola] is a 5 8 line, which divides 

into two equal parts, and at right angles, an infinite number of lines 


drawn parallel to one another within the hyperbola. 7 
Axis [in mechanics] as the axis of a ballance, is the line upon 
Which it turns or moves. 


Axis of a Cylinder [in mechanics] is that quieſcent right line, about 


- Which the parallelogram is turned, which by its revolution forms the 


cylinder, | 
Axis of a Cone, is the right line or ſide upon which the triangle 
turns or makes its motion in forming the cone. | | 
Axis {in optics] is the ray, which of all that are ſent to the eye, 
falls perpendicularly on it, and which conſequently paſſes through the 
© the eye. | 
Common Ax1s, or Mean Axis [in optics] is a right line drawn 
from the point of concourſe of the two optic nerves, through the mid- 
le of the right line, and joins the extremity of the optic nerves. 
Axis 7 a Lens [mo tics] is a right line paſſing along the axis of 
that ſolid, whereof the — is a ſegment. 


Axis of any glaſs [in I) is a right line drawn 5 
als, 


through the center of the and if it be a convex glaſs, throug 
the thickeſt part; or if it be a concave glaſs, W the thinneſt 
part (which in each of them 1s termed the pole of the glaſs) directly 
en the center of the ſphere, of which the glaſs figure is a ſegment. 
Axis of Ofeillation, is a right line — 2 to = horizon, paſſing 
through the center about which a pendulum vibrates, 
Axis ſin anatomy] is the tooth-like eminence in the ſecond ver- 
tebra of the neck. y . 


fied. 
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Axxs of Incidence I in dioptries] is right line drawn thro“ the point 
of incidence perpendicularly to the refracting ſurface, el 
Axis of Refra#ion, is à right line continued from the point of inci. 
dence or refraction, perpendicular to the refracting ſubſtance, along 
the farther medium. ft 5 | 
Axis of the World [in aſtronomy] is an imaginary line, ſuppoſed 
to paſs thro the centre of the earth from one pole to the other. | 
Axis of the Zodiac [in aſtronomy] is a line conceived to paſs thro 
the earth, and to be bounded in the poles of the zodiac. 2 
AxLR, or Ax LET EE, that part which paſſes thro' the middle of 
any wheel, on which its rotations are made. | 
A'xMINSTER, a market town of Devonſhire, ſo called from the ri. 
ver Axe, on which it ſtands, and a minſter erected here by king Athel- 
ſtan. It is 146 miles from London. 5 | 
Axvu'nct, of Axu'Nc14, Lat. a kind of fat, old lard, or ſuet, the 
ſofteſt and moiſteſt of any that is in the bodies of animals; alſo the 
fwarf or greaſe in the axle-tree of a wheel; boar's greaſe. 5 
Axunc1a [of glaſs] called alſo the ſalt or 1 of glafs, is a ſcum 
which is taken off from the top of the matter of glaſs before it is vitri. 


Ax, adv. [perhaps from aio, Lat. Fohnſen] 1. Yes, anſwering 
affirmatively. Oppoſed to no. Return you thither? Ay, madam, 
Shakeſpeare. 2. Even, yes, certainly, more than that. It enforces 
the ſenſe. Remember 27, and let ir make thee creft-fall'n; 

Ay, and allay this thy abortive pride. Shakeſpeare. 

A'YamonTE, aſca-port town of Andaluſia in Spain, fituated near the 
mouth of the river Guadiana. Lat. 37% oN. Long. 8 55 W. 

Avpu'x1, a town of Sicily in the valley of Noto, twenty miles 
weſt of Catania. 5 | 

Are, adv. [apa, Sax.] always, ever; as, for aye, for ever. 

A'YEL [ayeul, Fr. a law word] a writ that lies where the grandfa. 


ther dying poſſeſſed of lands or tenements in fee fimple, and a ſtranger 


abates, ſo as to diſpoſſeſs the heir. | 

Ay'LsBURY, Aii.SBURY, or ALsBURY, the beſt market town in 
Buckinghamſhire, 44 miles from London. It gives the title of earl to 
the noble family of Bruce, and ſends two members to parliament, 

A'YGREEN, a plant. The ſame with houſeleek. 

AY'LESHam, a market town in the county of Norfolk, about 11 
miles north-eaſt of Norwich, and about one mile diſtant from Blichlin, 
the ſeat of the worthy Hobart family: it has a moſt delightfu! ſituation, 
as though placed in the garden of Norfolk; and is ſupplied from na- 
ture with a mineral water, not unfrequented by invalides. 

A'yry [eyer, Du. and Ger. eggs, becauſe at that time they are 


hatched of eggs] a neſt or company of hawks. See Atgy. 


AxzauExTA [barb. Lat. in law} eaſements in grants of 8 
ance, including any liberty of paſſage, highway, water-courſe, Sc. 
for the eaſe of the tenant. _ ga: 
Aza"Lpvus [in old records] a poor ſorry horſe, a jade. | 
_ A'zano, à maritime city of ages, in the kingdom of Morocco 
and province of Duquela. Lat. 32 50 N. Long. 6 300 W. 
Az apESs [in the Turkiſh army, of agib, Arab. illiberal, ignoble, 
N Gol. the ſame with a/appi [ſee AsaPP1] the name by 


F 


which the Turks diſtinguiſh their new-raiſed ſoldiery from the Janizaries 


and other veteran troops. Dherbelot and Gotius compared. 

A'zEM [by corrupt pronunciation of adim, Arab. Nur magnifi- 
cent, of high eſteem] the appellation given by the Turks to their 
grand vizier, vizier-azem, See V1z1ER. | 

A'zEROLE [with botaniſts] a kind of medlar-tree, the leaves of 
which are like parſley, the flowers grow in cluſters, and have ſeveral 
leaves, which appear roſewiſe, che kult is ſmaller than a medlar, red, 
and of an agreeable taſte. 955 . e 

AziuxEx [Arab. of azama, Arab. the year, or fortune is adverſe, 
and particularly by way of ſcarcity of corn, Gol.] with "aſtrologers cer- 
tain degrees in the zodiac, ſo termed, becauſe they pretend that per- 
ſons born when any of them aſcend, are commonly afflited with 
blindneſs, lameneſs, or ſome other natural imperfection. 7 

A”71mvta [in aſtronomy} is an arch of the horizon comprehended 
between the meridian of the place and the azimuth or vertical circle 
paſſing through the centre of the object, which is equal to the angle at 
the zenith, formed by the meridian and vertical circle. 55 

AzimuTH Compaſs, an inſtrument uſed at ſea for finding the fan's 
DEE azimuth, TY. 1 

zIMUTH Dial, one whoſe ſtyle or gnomen is at right angles to the 
lane of the horizon. | 

Magnetical Az1muTH [in aſtronomy] is the apparent diſtance of 
the ſun from the north or ſouth point of the compals. | 

A*z1mvuTHs [in aſtronomy] are great vertical circles, which cut one 
another in the points called zenith and nadir, as the meridians or hour 
circles do in the poles, and paſs through all the degrees of the horizon 
at right angles. See ZENITH. | 2 

Azo'nts [of & priv. and gn, Gr. a zone or country: with mytho- 
logiſts] ſuch gods as were not divinities, of any particular country, but 
were acknowledged as gods in every country, and were worſhipped by 
every nation. 

Azo'rEs, iſlands of the Atlantic Ocean in 40 degrees of north lati- 
wel, where ſome geographers place the firſt meridian for the longi- 
tude, 

Azo'Tn, [with alchymiſts] 1. The firſt matter of metals. 2. An 
univerſal medicine. 3. The mercury of a metal. 

A'zvuRE, adj. [of axur, Fr. azurro, It. or azul, 5p. which ſignifies 
blue, or of /apis /azulus, Lat.] alſo a faint blue, ſuch is the colour of 


e ſky. 

Azvis [in heraldry} 7. e. blue; this colour, Guillim ſays, conſiſts 
of much red and a little white, and repreſents the colour of the ſky in a 
clear, ſun-ſhiny day, and in engraving is expreſſed by lines drawn 
acroſs the ſhield, as in Plate IV. Fig. 27. | 

'This colour ſignifies juſtice, chaſtity, humility, 2 and eternal 
felicity ; of worldly virtues, debe, praiſe, meekneſs, humility, vic- 
tory, perſeverance, riches, Vie, and recreation; of the planets 
Venus and Jupiter; of metals, tin ; of precious ſtones, the Turky 
ſtone ; of the months of the year, September ; of the days of the week, 
Wedneſday and Friday ; of trees, the poplar ; of flowers, the violet ; 
of four-footed animals, the cameleon ; of fowls, the peacock ; of hu- 
man conſtitutions, the ſanguine; and of the ages, yoath. The 
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The Azunx, the ſky or firmament. Milton. 


1 


4 
. 


notable vein proceeding from the vena cava, and gung to the verte- 
bra of the back, it takes its name from its being fingle within the tho- 
rax on the right fide, and having no fellow on the left; hence the name 


azygos and vena fine pari. | 


Az TOO [atoye:; Gr. of & priv. without, and 9e x yoke] a feaſt 


42 


ATU [of Aer of a, priv. without, and hn, Gr: leaven] ths 
of unleavened bread obſerved by the Jews for ſeven days before 
the paſſover, during which time it was unlawful to 6at leavened bread. 
- A'ZYMITES [aQuptiles, Gr.] perſons who communicate of the eucha- 
riſt with unleavened bread. Query if this was not (in imitation of 


_ Chriſt's example) obſerved by the primitive churchesin general ? 


BAB 


brew, are the ſecond letters of theſe alphabets. 
B is pronounced, as in moſt other European Lan ages, 
by preſſing the whole length of the lips together, and forcing 
em open with a ſtrong breath ; and therefore is one of the 
labials: as a mute it hath a middle power between the ſmooth ſound of 
, and the rougher ſound of for v. The Spaniards in moſt words uſe 
2 v indifferently, VV | | 
B, in Engliſh words, is not heard or pronounced after , in the 
ſame ſyllable, as climb, dumb, rhumb, thumb, &c. and in ſome words 
after n, it takes the place of e, quieſcent, to lengthen the ſyllable, 
as in climb, comb, womb, &C. | | 


B, in the ſame ſyllable before 7, is likewiſe not pronounced; as, debt, 
debtor, doubt, &c. | | | | 


Bis uſed as an abbreviation of ſeveral words, as B. A. Baccalaureus 
in, ſc. Maria. | ee 
B [in 1 of authors] ſtands for book. 

B foi the ancients] a numeral denotes 300. 

B, with a daſh over it, ſignifies 3000. 

B [in muſic books] ſignifies i or b | 
B. C. [in muſic books] denote h/ continuo, Tt. | 
B MI lin the ſcale of muſic] is the third node. 
Foreigners learning the 7 tongue, muſt take care to diſtinguiſh 
2 well between p and 6, there being a great many words of very 
different fignifications, which have no other diſtinction; as Gall, pall; 
bear, fear ; bill, pill; blot, plot; braaus, 4 bull, pull, &c. The 
High Germans are very apt to confound theſe two letters as they do 
in Reit own tongue, and when they have occaſion to name them, for 
fear of being miſunderſtood, they ſay hard p, or ſoft . 

Baa, the cry of a lamb or ſheep. EEE ET x 
To Baa [babo, Lat.] to cry like a ſheep or lamb; A word taken 
from the ſound. 3 3 | | 
L. ke a lamb, whoſe dam away is ftr. 

He treble haas for help, but none can get. Sidney. 


Artium, a batchelor of arts; B. V. Beata Virgo, i. e. the bleſſed vir- 


Baal [Heb. lord] the name of a falſe god or idol, ſo called in 
ſcripture. Have not bow'd the knee to Baal. Kings. | >. 
A'aLBEC [by corruption Balbec] a city of Syria or Cœloſyria, 
about 18 French leagues from Damaſcus. Dherbelot. See Balbo. 
Baa'LiM, or BaaLims [&, Heb. f. e. lords] Buxtorf ex- 
lains the word by 457 tutelares, i. e. tutelary gods; and the learned 
r. Mede (when explaining 1 Cor. viii. 4—6) has given us the full 
force of the word: Tho there be cops many, 80 he, (that is, 
many celeſtial and ſovereign deities) and LoRDS MANY. (that is, many 
Baaiims, lords-agents, and preſidents of earthly things) yet to us 
Chriſtians there is but one ſovereign God, the Father o whom are all 
things, and we [eig are, as it is in the Greek] to Him (i. e. to 
whom, as ſupreme, we are to direct all our ſervices) and but one Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, one Lord-agent, (inſtead of their many Baatins, and 
dzmon-mediators) by * er are all things which come from the Fa- 
ther to us, and through whom alone we find acceſs to Him.” The 


alluſion methinks is paſſing elegant, and ſuch as cannot (I think) be 
well underſtood without this diſtinction of ſuperior and inferior deities 


in the divinity of the Gentiles ; they having a plurality in both forts, 

7 we but oN in each, as our apoſtle 2 Medes Diſcourſe on 

2 Peter ii. 1. | te I es 2 I I 
Ba"aniTzs [from one Baanes their ring-leader]| a chriſtian ſect in 
e ninth century, who taught the errors of the Manicheans. 0 _ 
BAR, a country of Suabia in Germany, in the principality of 

Furſteinburg, near the ſource of the Danube and the Necker. 

| Ba" aRD [in old records] a ſort of ſea veſſel or tranſport ſhip: _ 
Ba' ng, a city of European Turky, upon the Black Sea, between 

Proftoviza and Catie. n 1 
To Ba'ssLE [babi/ler, Fr. babbelen, Du. and O. Ger. ] 1. To prattle 


imperſectly like a child. My babbling praiſes I repeat no more. Prior. 


2. To prate or talk fooliſhly or idly. Hard words John uſed: to 5456. 
indifferently in all companies. W 3. To talk without think- 
ng, to blab ſecrets. There is more 
abbling enemy. LE range. 4. To 
mocks the hounds. Shakeſpeare. oo 1 
| B'anBLs [babil, Fr.] ſimple talk, idle prate, mere prattle,  _ 
, 24A BBLEMENT. (ot Ca] fooliſh. prate. Deluded with ragged no- 
ons and babblements, while they expected worthy and delightful 
knowledge. Milton. T 
Ba"nBLER [za babillard, Fr.] a prater, a fooliſh talker. 
Ba"BBLER, an enemy to good manners, and a profane perſon . 
roglyphically] were repreſented by a grunting hog, the filthy diſpoſi- 
y of which cauſed it to he hated by all the eaſtern people, inſomuch 
"at it was a great crime for ſome prieſts, who waited upon the altars 
ol their gods to touch a hog. _ V 
k uch a perſon was likewiſe repreſented by a woman holding a graſs- 
Wea in one hand, and in her other arm a child playing upon a bag- 


8 þ in a ſilent friend than in a 


Banz, or Ba Br Lb aban, Wel. babaert, Du. derived, as ſome think, 


B Roman, BB Italick, Bb Engliſh, BC Greek, 3 He- 


RIAN, EGYPTIAN, and PERSsIAN. 


much. The babbling eccho 
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of bambins, It. or as others, of bab, one of the firſt words uſed by chil- 


dren, and of an eaſy pronunciation. It is by ſome derived of poppe, 
Dü. puppe, Ger. poupte, Fr. a baby to play with. Others again derive 
it of baba, Sp. drivel or ſlaver, or of babia, Sp. fol! ] 1. A little or 
young infant, of either ſex. 2; The form of a child in wood or wax 
for children to play With. 1257 
BABELMA “ND EL, A little iſland at the entrance of the Red Sea, 


from the Indian ocean ;- from whence the ſtreights of Babelmandel take 


their name. 


Ba'zerxy [from babe] toys, as pictures, little images, &c. for chil- 

dren to play with, finery to pleaſe them. 
Trim books in velvetdight, 
With golden leaves and painted babery | 
Olf ſeely boys. . Sidney. 

Ba'sewRies, ſtrange, odd, antic works. g 

 Ba'nisn [from babe] childiſh. 5 
If he ſoon bluſh, they call him a 557 and ill brought up thing. 
DP | Po | 5 Aſcham. 
Banoo'x [probably of babouin and babion, Fr. babbuino, It. but 

others derive it of bats, by the termination on making it ſignify a great 


N by feaſon of its reſembling human kind] a large kind of mon- 


Ba'ty. See Bape. EE ne SELL 
Ba vH Oh, noun ſubſt. the ſtate of being a baby. Clariſa. 
_ Ba'ByLoON, a celebrated city of antiquity, ſuppoſed to have been 
ſituated on the river Euphrates, tho' not in its preſent channel. But 
of this once ſo flouriſhing a city, there are now no remains: it was the 
metropolis of an empire, which takes its name from it. See BaBYLO- 
NIan, And in the book of Revelations it means the city of Rome. 

E noun adj. what belongs to Babylon; as, Babylonian 
empire. e Babylonian empire was, according to Sir Iſaac New- 
ton, founded on the ruins of the Aſſyrian. [See Ass 


| RIAN.] When 
Nag was taken by the Che, force of the 


Jabylonians and 
des in the year 609 before Chri and, after a ſhort duration, fell 

itſelf beneath the joint arms of the Medes and Perſians (as was pre- 
dicted by Daniel and other prophets) in the year before Chriſt 538. 
Or take it more diſtinctly thus: By the fall of the Aſſyrian empire, 
ſays Sir Iſaac Newton, the kingdoms of the Babylonians and Medes 
gew great and pptent; which accordingly he conſiders as two cotemporary 
and . In the year bel Chriſt 606, Nebuchadnezzar 
invaded Syria and Judza. In 588 he laid the temple of Solomon 
in ruins. In 569 he invaded Egypt; and made many conqueſts, which 
are ſo much the more worthy of our notice, as being ſo many accom- 
pliſhments of ſcripture prophecies. This empire began, as was before 
obſerved, in the year before Chriſt 609 ; and Babylon itſelf was taken 
by the Medes and Perſians in the year before Chriſt 538. See Ass v- 
Bac [in old records] a hook or line of iron. | | 
BA, a town of Granada in yan, about 48 miles north-eaſt of 
the city of Granada. Lat. 37 30'N. Long. 3*  W 

Ba cc [in botany] a berry. Las. 3 
Bac cALARE, a ſelſ. conceited pretending ſpark. Shakeſpeare. 
BAccLAUREA “Tus, the degree of a batchelor, Lat. 33 
_ BaccaLap'rEvs Li. g. the berry of a laurel}. a batchelor of arts in 
an univerſity, as of divinity, law, phyſic, and muſic, &c. See Bacue- 


 Bacca'ssr ar, the capital city of Crim Tartary, muted oor Ho 


miles weſt of the ſtreights of Kaffa, Lat. 45% 15 N. Long. 


* 1 E. | a | 
Bcr [baccatus, of bacca, Lat. a berry] beſet with pearls, 
alſo having many berries. | 2 $ OE 
Ba ceEM, or Ba'ciaim, a fea-port town of Cambaya, in the hither 
NN of * belonging to the Portugueſe. Lat. 19? 200 N. 
ng. 730 O E. 
e [Lat. of Batchus] a feſtival in honour of Bacchus, 
celebrated with much ſolemnity by the ancient Greeks and Romans ; 
theſe fealts were alſo called orgia, ogyia, of ogyn, Gr. fury or tranſ- 
port, by reaſon of the madneſs and enthuſiaſm that the people ſeemed | 
to be poſſeſſed with at the time of their celebration: as alſo Liberalia 
and. Dionyſia, from two other names of Bacchus; they were held in 
autumn by men and women promiſcuouſly, and attended with all man- 
ner of debauchery and drunkenneſs. e a Ol foe 
A RANA LOSE [of bacchanalia, Lat.] a riotous perſon, a 


drunkard. Hy. ; 1 

| Ba'ccnanals [of baccbanaſia, Lat.] the drunken feaſts and revels of 
Bacchus, the god of wine. Shall we dance Egyptian Bacchanals, and 
celebrate our drink. vant. e MS | | 5 

| Baccua'nTxs, the prieſteſſes and prieſts of Bacchus, who celebrated 
his feſtivals with cymbals, drums, timbrels, noiſe and ſhouts, pony 
about in a frantic manner, crowned with ivy, vine twigs, Se. 
carrying in-their hands a thyrſis, or aff wreathed with-tho ſame plants. 


2B | | Ba'ocuan 


i BN CAR {in botany] the herb lady's gloves. Bare 


| Ba/ccuaRACH, or Ba'ccarac [g. bacchi ara, i. e, the altar of 
Bacchus) A (mall town in the lower Palatinate on the Rhine, about 
24 miles weſt of Meta, famous for excellent wines called by that 
name. The ſtates high and mighty oO = 
Wich baccharath and aqua vit.  Hudibras. 4 

Ba'curan, one of the Molucca iſlands, fituated under the equator, 
and in 1256 eaſt longitude. It belongs to the Dutch 

Ba'ccurc [bacchicus, Lat. of Bacchus] pertaining to Bacchus, 


ad, frantic. ; 
. , (in ] a foot in Greek and Latin verſe, con- 
ſiſting of three Gables, the firſt ſhort, and the other two long, as 
honetes. ö 

K nus, a Pagan deity fo called, fon of Jupiter and Juno. All 


the great gods of Greece and Rome were imported, as Sir Iſaac ſnews, 


from Egypt; and the firſt riſe of this kind of idolatry, conſiſted in 
their deifying their deceaſed kings. 


Ofiris and 


led Ammonia ; and from whom the Egyptian Thebes was called No- 
Ammon, the city of Ammon, and by the Greeks * the city of 
jupiter Ammon. This Bacchus, or Seſac, in the fifth year of Reho- 
bets) ſon of Solomon, came out of Egypt with a great army, and 
reduced Judza into ſervitude; and went on conquering, firſt eaſtward 
toward India, and then weſtward as far as Thrace : for * God had 
given him the kingdoms of the countries,” 2 Chron. xil. 2, 3, 8. In this 
expedition he ſlew Lycurgus, king of Thrace, who oppoſed his pal- 
fage over the Helleſpont : he took priſoner and carried back with him 
into Egypt, Tithonus the elder brother of Priam, king of Troy; on 
which return he left part of his men in Colchis and at mount Caucaſus 
under etes and Prometheus; and his 4vomer (the Lybzan amazons) 
upon the river Thermodon near Colchis, under their new. queens Mar- 
theſia and Lampeto. He was therefore the founder of the Egyptian 
empire, which, in Sir Iſaac's account, preceded the Aſſyrian conqueſts 
made by Pul, the father of Tiglath-plleſer, Newton's Chronology, 
p. 196, &c. See EcyPTIaN, ASSYRIAN, Amazons, and ArGo- 
NAUTIC Expedition. | | 5 
BA c HUS Bol. A flower not tall, but full and broad. leaved, of a 
ſad light purple, and a proper white. . 
Bacci'FEROUSs Plants [of bacca, Lat. a berry, and fro, to bear. 
In botany} ſuch ſhrubs, &'c. as bear berrries. There are four kinds 
of bacciferons trees: 1. Such as bear a caliculate or naked berry ; the 
flower and calyx both falling off together, and leaving the berry bear, 
as the ſaſſafras tree. 2. Such as have a naked monoſpermous fruit, 
chat is, containing in it only one ſeed, as the arbutes. 3. Such as 
have polyſpermous fruit; that is, contain two or more kernels or ſeeds 
within it, as the jaſminum, liguſtrum. 4. Such as have their fruit 
compoſed of many acini, or round ſoft balls, ſet 
bunch of grapes, as the uva marina. Rax. 7 
Baccr'xvm [old records] a baſin. „ 
Bacervorovs [of bacea, Lat. a berry, and voro, to devour] eat- 
ting or devouring berries, s 1 Ne 5 
Fiecrterde Animals, are ſuch as feed on berries. 1 


a cylin- 
Ba'cHELor, BA'cHELER, or Ba'TCHELOR [ Bacchelier, Fr. bacta- 
laureus, Lat. bacceliere, It. bachilltr, Sp. in the ſenſe of the proverb” 
below. This is a word of very Uncertain etymology, it not being 
well known what was its original fenſe. Junius derives it from Baxy- 
„e., Gr. fooliſh ; Menage from Bas chevalitr, Fr. 4 knight of the 


loweſt rank; Spelman from Baculus, Lat. a ſtaff ; Cuſas from bactella, 


Baccr'iii, or Ba'ccurt [with phyſicians] medicines of 
. drical figure like a ſtick, long, round lozenges. 


Lat. an allowance of proviſion. The moſt probable derivation ſeems - 


to be from bacca /aurus, Lat. the berry of a laurel or bay : batchelors 
being young, are of good hopes like laurels in the berry. John/on.] 4 
ſingle or unmarried man: it is oppoſed to a married man. Ancietitly 
it fignified an inferior knight. But this is a ſenſe now little uſed, . © 
BachzLoss Wives and maids children are always well taught. The 
deſign of this proverb is ironically againft batchelors and maids, when 
the former 1 to direct married men how to manage their wives, 


and the latter pretend to teach mothers how to bring up their chil- 


Bachzrox of Arti, one who takes the firſt degree in the profeſſion 
of any art or ſcience in an univerſity ; as, bachelor of divinity, Bachelor 
of phyſic. „ 5 Ke a 1 

Babaten [of a company] a young member riſing towards the 
ſtate of thofe who fit in the court of aſſiſtants. . Poe 
_ BacnxELoks Buttons, an herb, a kind of crowfoot, a ſpecies of cam- 

jon. ve | 2 ; 

BACHELOR [Barcalaureat, Fr. Baccalaureatus, Lat.] the eftate 
or condition of a man never married. She was the firſt frait of my 
bachelor/hip. Shakeſpeare. Alſo the degree of bachelor in an univerſity, 

 BacniLE'rIA [in ancient deeds] the commonalty, in diſtinction to 


the nobility. | 
pharmac Ys 


"Bac1'LLt, or BAcurt, Lat. little ftaves or ſticks. In 
are ſuch medicines as are formed in a cylindrical figure. 
BAC NA. See Baccr'niom. _ | EY, 

* Ba'ccirtr, of BAccrFERA [with botaniſts] which bears betries, Lat. 

Bacci'rERÆ, or Bacct'rert [with botaniſts) bearing berries. Lat. 
Back, fuß. [bac or boce, Sax. bach, Ger.) 1. The hinder 
an of the body, from the neck to the thighs: Oppoſed to the 
nt ot fore part of the body. 2. The hinder part of the hand, Op- 
poſed to the palm. Love gave your hands, the backs and palms to 
kiſs. Donne. z; That part of the body which requires cloathing. 
poſed to the belly; as, a conſtant dradyery to buck and belly; which 
is a phraſe that is commonly applied to whatever the body requires as 
to cloathing and eating. 4. The rear of an army, as oppoſed to the 
van. Walter would be upon the king's back, as his Majeſty was upon 
his. Clarendon. 5. The place behind any one. At their barks a 
mighty Trojan throng. Dryden. 6. That part of a thing which ſerves 
m 


e nature of a back; as, chimney-backts.* 7. The thick part of a 


wol, oppoſed to the edge; as, backfword, or ſword with act. 
3. To turn the back upon ont, is a common phraſe that ſignifies, to 


* 


He ſhews alſo that the Egyptian 
Bacchus were one and the ſame perſon under different names, 
and both coincide with the ancient Seſoſtris, or {cripture-Se/ac, wiz, the 
ſon of Ammon, who reigned over all that part of Lybia, anciently cal- 


cloſe together like a 


CIT. or ſtays Fe 
main and fore-maſt, which go down on either ſide of the 


BA C 
" % 
«ts = 


forſake or neglect one. 9. To turn the back ; ® common phraſe that 


denotes a perton's going away and not being preſent, fo as to 
perſonal ene of what paſſes. His 7. $200 no ſooner 1— 
than they returned to their wn. Davies. | | 

Back, feems to be the ſame with bach, Ger. in Dutch beke, a brock 
or rivulet, and ſo it is ſtill uſed in the north of Engla 

Back, adv. [bag, Dan. baack, Du.] 1. To the place whence one 
came; back you ſhall not to the houſe, Shakeſpeare. 2. Backward, from 
the ſtation one is in. I've been ſurpris'd, but muſt not now go bac 
Addiſon. 3. Noting hindrance or reſtraint, not coming forward. 


. 
* . 


I thought to promote thee, but the Lord Kept thee back from honour. 


Numbers. 4. Towards things paſt : oppoſed to forward. I look back 
into the ſources of things. Burnet's Theory. 5. In return. She takes 
and gives back affairs. 3 6. Again, a ſecond time, noting 
return to a former ſtate. | 
| That ungrateful age, 
By loſing him, went back to blood and rage. 
hat is got over the devil's 
— Back, is ſpent under his belly. | 
The French ſay : Ce gui vient par la flute, den retourne par le temboys 
(What is got by the flute, goes by the drum.) Or, lightly come, 
highly go. The Italians ſay: Beni malamente acquiftati non fanny pro. 
(HI gotten goods never thrive.) And fo the French: Le bien mal 
acquts, gen d comme il et venu. Theſe proverbs explain one another. 

To Back 4 Hor/e. 1, To mount on | a back of a horſe. 2. To 
ride, or train a horſe to bear on his back. | | 
Wk Dire& us how to back the winged horſe, | 

Favour his flight, and moderate his courſe. Roſcommon, = 
1 To put or place on the back. Jupiter on his eagle Bac d. Shale- 
ſpeare. 1 5 3 

To Back à Perſon or Deſign. 1. To afliſt, ſupport, ſecond and 
ſuſtain the perſon that andere it, to ſtrengthen. Both were bach 
with men at arms. Hayavard. 2. To juſtify, to ſupport by evidence. 
They endeavour to back their experiments with reaſon. Boyle, 

Back Bear, of Back Carry [in foreſt law] one of the four caſes 
wherein a foreſter may arreſt an offender againſt vert and veniſon, 
when he is found bearing it on his back. The other three caſes are 
ſtable-ſtand, dog-draw, and bloody-hand. | 
 Back-BERIND, or BACK-BEROND [bac-benond, Sax.] the ſame as 
back-bear. | 71 
To Ba'ckBiTE 
abſent. | 3 

Back BIT ER, one who ſpeaks ill of, or ſlanders a perſon behind his 
back, or privily. RT h | „„ 

Back BITIxc, flandering, c. 3 Ae 

Back- BoARD [with navigators] as, to leave a land on Bact- board, 
is to leave it behind the ſhip. | „„ 

BAck-BORNRE, the anew 2 the back. 8 

Ba'ccaRRy, carrying on the back. See Backt-prar. 8 

Back- ook, a door behind the houſe, as a privy paſſage. | 

Ba'cxep [of back] having a back. Lofty neck'd and broadly 
Bach d. Dryden. . 5 5 

Back- FRIEND, a friend backwards, a ſecret enemy; as, tale- 


Waller. 


[of bac and bixan, Sax.] to ſpeak ill of a perſon | 


bdearers and bark-friends. L'Efirange. 


Back-cammon [from bach gammon, Wel. a little battle. Jobſn.] 
a play or game at tables, with bö And dice. 
Back-Housk, the buildihps behind the houſe, office houſes. Their 
back-houſes, as kitchens, ſtables. Carew. = . 
Back-PIECE, the piece of armour that covers the back. He put on 
his backpizce before, and his breaſt-plate behind. Camden. 5 
BAck-x ou, a room behind, not in the front of a houſe. 
BacksmE. 1. The hinder part of any thing: oppoſed to the fore- 
de. 2. The hind part of any animal, its breach. 3. A yard, or 
ny ground behind a houſe. e Waſh of paſtures or backſide are of 
advantage to land. Mortimer. i | pA N 
' Bacx-stntws, of a hotſe. Sinews at the paſtern. | 
To BaAcksTT DE [of back and flivan, Sax.] to fall off from the true 
religion, r. A word only uſed in divinity. 
BAcksLT DER, one who. falls off from the true religion. 
Bacxstt'bixe, falling away from, c. | 
Back-s5TAFF, of BACk-QUaDRANT, as in taking an obſervation, 
the obferver's back is turned towards the ſan [in navigation] an in- 
ſtrument by the French called the Engliſh quadrant, invented by cap- 
tain Davis, for taking the ſun's zenith diſtance at ſea, by the help of 
which the Jatitude is preſently known. | 4 8 
It corifiſts of two arches, the arch x (See Plate IV. Fig. 28.) of the 
| radius contains 60 degrees, and that of y, having the largeſt radius, 
contains thirty degrees. It has alſo three vanes; the vane at h is calle 
the horizon vane, that at & the ſhadow vane, and the vane at E is cal- 
led the fight vane. i | 
The Back (or Private) Sralks, thoſe leading to a prince's or great 
man's apartment, backwards. 7 
Back-Tays [in a ſhip] certain ropes rtaihing to the 
| ſhip, and ſtay 
the maſt from pitching forward or over the head. 
BA Kw ARD, or Backwards, adv, ¶ bacpe and, Sax.) 1. On the 
back. She caſt him backward as he ſtrove to riſe. Dryden. 2. At, or 
towards the back. The arms are firſt caſt backwards and then for- 
wards. Buco. 3. With the back forwards. They went backwards, 
and their faces were backward. Genefis. 4. Regreſſively; as, rays bend 
backwards and forwards with a motion like that of an cel. . 
. From the preſent ſtation to the place that is behind the back. We 
might havè beat them backward home. Shakeſpeare. 6. Towards ſome- 
thin yo: Pong 57 = argument to 2 which . 1 South. 
1 , by re on, out of the ve ſtate. 
| The mind can backward caſt auf 
128900 e her underſtanding light. Davies. 
8. From a better to a worſe ſtate. 
The work went backward, and the more he ſtrove 
Tadhvance the ſuit, the farther from her love. Dryden. 
9. In time paſt; Look upon it ſome reigns backward. Looke. 10. Per- 
verſely, wrongly, from the wrong end. She would ſpell man back- 
ward. Shakeſpeare. 8 | BY Eg Ben 


B A F 
0 KWARD, an. 1. Unwilling, averſe, loth, 
Ness Brutes are babar to be ſlaves. Pope. 
rating, ſcrupulous. - 
ot m_— in Ge Neby, if our minds be fo; 
Periſh the man whoſe mind is backward now. Shakeſperve. 
Sluggiſh, dilatory. The mind is backward to undergo fatigue, 
| Watts. 4. Not quick or apprehenſive, dull, heavy. The backward 
er. South. | 
er ſub. the ſtate of things paſt, The dark batkward, 
or abyſm of time. Shakeſpeare. 55 
Ba'cxwaRdLy, adv. 1. Unwillingly, with the back forwards. 
Like Numid lions by os pry — d, . 
Though they do fly, yet backwardly do go. Sidney, 
2. Wiongly, perverkely. Does he think fo backwardly of me, Shake- 
us cCEWARDNEss [badpeanvnerpe, Sax. ] an unreadineſs or unwil- 
lingneſs; alſo a defectiveneſs of proficiency in any attainment; as, 
zacl bar dueſi to good works. Atterbury. | mY 
Ba'co [old rec.] a fat hog, or bacon hoy. . 5 be 
Ba'con [of baco bach, backe or baerke, Teut. originally the back 
of a hog or ſwine, but after taken, pars pro toto, the whole beaft : 
or of baccwn, Cambr. Br. or elſe, of becen, Sax. a beech-tree, be- 
cauſe hogs are fatted with beech-maſt, probably from baker, that is, 
dried fleh] hogs fleſh falted and dried. 5 , 
A Flitch (or Side) of Bacon. 
A Gammon ¶ jambon, Fr.] or Leg. of Bacon. | | 
To ſave one's Bacon, or to look to one's ſelf, alſo to come off un- 
hurt; 2 phraſe borrowed from the care of houſwives in the country, 
where they have ſeldom any other proviſion in the houſe than dried 
bacon, to ſecure it from the marching ſoldiers. Johnſon. _ 
Ba'crite [of baculum, Lat. a ſtick] a candleſtickckn. 
Ba'cule, or Ba'scuLe [in fortification, a ſwipe, Fr.] a gate made 
like a pit fall, with a counterpoiſe, and ſupported by two large ſakes; 
a ſort of portcullice; it is uſually made before the corps de garde, ad- 
vancing near the gates. | ; 3 | 
Baculo'METRY [either of bacu/us, Lat. a ſtaff, and algo, Gr. mea- 
fure] the art of meaſuring diſtances or lines, acceſſible or inacceſſible, 
by one or more ſtaves. | 
B' cus Divinatorins [ Lat. i. e. a divining ſtaff or rod] a branch 
of hazel-tree forked and uſed for the diſcovery of mines, ſprings, Ec. 
Bab [bad, bæd, Sax. baud, Goth, quand, Du.] evil, the oppoſite 
of good, a general word to denote phyſical faults of things, or moral 
faults of men. Politics make the ſcheme of government a bad 
one. Pope. 2. Naught, corrupt, vitious. oaths : 
Thou one bad act with many deeds well done, 
May'f cover. Milton. | Fee 
3. Unfortunate, unlucky. | 
The ſun 5 3 | 
Good days contrafted, and enlarg'd the bad. Dryden. 

4. Hurtful, not healthful, with for. Reading was bad for his eyes. 
Addiſon. 5. Sick; as, he is very bad a-bed. | 
Bab, or Bape, preter. of to bid: See To BID. 

Wonsx, Wonsv, (irr. compar. and fuperl.) 
A Bap Buh is better than the open Field. 
have a friend, tho' he be able to afford 
left quite deſtitute to the wide world. 
A Bab Shifr is better than none. That is; it is better to do a 
thing tolerably, or as well as we can, if we cannot do it as it ſhould 
be, than to leave it quite undone. WE Is! 
Ba'pen, [the name of ſeveral towns] 1. Of one about twenty 
miles north of Straſpourgh, capital of the margraviate of the ſame 
name, and remarkable for its hot baths. 2. Of another town of Swa- 
dia, in the Briſgow, where are hkewiſe ſeveral hot baths. 3. Of one 
in Switzerland, about fourteen miles north-eaſt of Zurich. 4. Of one 
in the circle of Auftria, about fifteen miles ſouth of Vienna. 
Ba'ptnocn, an inland country of Inverneſs-ſhire, in Scotland, ly- 
hy N Aberdeen-ſhire and Lochaber. a 8 
Babe [ incert. * derived by Junius from bode or Bade, a meſ- 
ſenger, and ſuppoſed to be corrupted from badage, the credential of a 
meſſenger ; but taken by Skinner and Minſhew from bagghe, Du. a 
jewel, or bogue, Fr. a fing] 1. Any cogniſance, or coat of arms, 
worn by ſome ſervants of noblemen; now worn by pariſh penſioners. 
For whoſe ſweet ſake that glorious barge he wore. Sales. 2 A 
ſign or token by which any one is known; as, white is the 4adge of 
mnocence. 3, The mark any thing. Let him not bear the badges 
of a wreck. Dryden. | | | | | 
To Babe [from the noun] to mark as with a badge. Their hands 
were badg'd with blood. 2 5 | 
Ba'pcer TBeabur, Fr. fome derive it of Bath, Du. and Goth. the 
cheek or jaw-bone, 5. backer, a beaſt with ſtrong jaws, it being a bi- 
ting animal} a creature living in holes in the fides of rivers, and often 
feeding on berries, a brock, it is uſed to be hunted. That 4 brock, 
or 2 7 hath legs of one ſide ſhorter than the other, is geherally re- 
ceived. Bw. | $a 


[ 


us but little help, than to be 


Bavczs [probably of bagagier, Fr.] a carrier of loggage: 
BAbokR 15 a law ſenſe.” Skank lo bujalaz, Lat. à cartier, but 


by Junius derived from the badger, a creature who ſtows up his 2 
viſions) a huckſter, who has a licence to buy corn or other proviſions 
in one place and to carry them to another to fell: a word much uſed 
in the north, for thoſe who buy corn, and having converted it into 
meal, ſell it out ſo. 5 1 


Nan ern-vsccnp, having unequal legs, as a badger is ſuppoſed to 


Bx'dores [among the canting crew] deſperate varlers, who rob 
and murder near any river, into which they throw the dead bodies 
alter they have firipped them. 3 "ax 

Ba" DLY [of bad] evilly, not well. 7 

Ba"Dx2$s. [bavneppe, Sax.] want of natural or moral qualitles, 


naughtineſs. | 

* 24, or BAE ZA, a city of Andaluſia, in Spain, fituated 
on the river Guadalquiver, Lat. 48. 40 N. Long. 30 15 W. 

aPyin's-Bay, a gulph of North-America, running north-eaſt 

m Cape Farewell in weſt Greenland, from 600 north latitude to 80. 

To Ba'rrig [probably either of befer, Fr. to ſupplant or cheat, 

to mock or banter, or baffouer, Fr. to abuſe or affront] t. To elude. 


They break the precept and bafie the curſe.South. 2. To confound by 


as of pepper from 1 to 


That is; i is better to 
| bathing, ſweating, an 


Mocha; the leffer, 625 lb. at 


BAT 


perploxitiy or amuſing eeaſdng; to put te u nonpſes : To fate is ſomes 
times tes thay to conquer. He dings w ger aid his 6 ho. 
Dryden, Every intricate queſtion will not Sar the mind. Lorle. 
3. To diſſuppeint or bulk 3 to cruſh. | | 


BaeeLe, defeat. Thefkill of the diſputant keeps of a dale. Saut. 
Barton {from zn he who baffles, he who eonfounds by de- 
ro Experience that great Safer of ſpeculation. Go of 
the tongue. | pi}. 9 

A Bat [bele, Sax. whenee, perhaps, by dr „ab is uſual 
the harſh conſonant, came bege, bage, 37 2 Probably of 
bulga, Lat.] 1. A ſack, a pouch, to put money, corn, or any thing elſe 
in. 2. A cyſt, that part in any animal that contains ſome particular 
juices. The ſwelling poiſon ſhall burſt its bag. Dryden. 3. An orna- 
mental purſe of ſilk, commonly black filk, herein the hair of ce tall 
* wig is tied. He had on a bob-wäg and black filken bg ed to it. 

on. | 

Bao ſin traffic] a particular quantity of ſome fort of eommodities, 
hundred weight, or hops. 

To Bao, verb a#. [from the noun] 1. To put into à bag; as, to 
bag hops. 2. To load with a bag. l 
Like a bee bag'd with honey'd venom, 

_ He brings it to your hive. Dryddn, | 

To Bac, werb neut. to ſtrut or ſwell, like a fall bag, They drain 
two bagging udders. Dryden. 

To give one the Bac to hold, to over reach one, [pethaps of blggt, 
Du. a jewel or medal. } | 

BAA [old law rec.] a bag or purſe. 

Ba'GATELLES, plur. [of baggatelle. Fr.] toys or triſtes, things of no 
value. Rick trifles, ſerious Helles. Prior. 

Ba'6aveL, of BETav'caver [with the citizens of Exeter] a cer- 
tain tribute or toll granted to the citizens upon all manner of wares 
brought to that eity to be ſold, towards the paving of the ſtreets, re- 
pairing of the walls, and maintenance of the city. 


Ba'cpar, or Bac Dab, a ſtrong town of Turky, on the frontiers of 


Perſia, fituated on the river Tigris, in the province of Iraca-arabie ; 


it was formerly the capital of the Saracen empire, when governed 
by the houſe of Abbaſs. Lat. 33 20' N. Long. 437 O E. It was 
= reſidence of the Abbaſſide chaliphs. See AsBassipes, and 

BADDON. | 


| Ba"o6age [Bbagage, Fr. and Sp, Bagaglio, It.] 1. Soldiers furniture 


and neceſſaries; the furniture and neceſſaries for an army. 2. Goods 
to be carried away; as, pack up bag and baggage. 

Bacgace [of carrying a bag or knapfack ] a ſoldier's trull; a camp- 
whore; alſo a ſorry wench, in French bugafte ; ſo called, becaufe 


- ſuch women follow camps. Johnſon. Suffer not ſuch a baggage to 


win away any thing. S:aney. bY: 
BA Ov, the capital of Golconda, in the hither peninſula of In- 


dia; formerly the reſidence of the kings of Gokonda, now ſubject 


to the mogul. Lat. 16® 30' N. Long. 7% 30“ E. 

2 a town of France, As eee of Bigorre, in Gaſ. 
eony, fituated on the Adour. Lat. 439 30“ N. Long. o 42 E. 

AGNIN'LUCK, 4a large city of Boſnia, in European Turky. Lat. 

44 1“ N. Long. 180 15“ E. | 

Ba'6x10 [bagnn, — a hot houſe, a place with conveniencies for 

otherwiſe cleanſing the body. 
BactoLe'nsrs or Baeno'Lians [of Bagnols a city of Languedoc] 


a ſe& in the eight century, in reality Manichees; they rejected the 


Old Teſtament and patt of the New, maintained that God foreſaw 
nothing of himſelf, and that the world had no beginning, and that 


God did net create the foul, when he infuſed it into the body. 


 Bac-riee | (hom bag and pipe] the wind being received in a bag} 
a muſical wind. inſtrument: it conſiſts of a leathern bag, which blows 
up like a foot-ball, by means of a portvent or little tube fixed to it 
and ſtopped by a valve, and three pipes or flutes, the firſt pipe called 
the great pipe or drone, and the ſecond the little one, which paſs the 
win out only at the bottom; the third has & reed, and is plaid on 
by compreſſing the bag under the arm, when full, and opening or 
ſtopping the holes, which are eight, with the fingers : ſome of them 
are filled with wind, and compreſſed by means of a pair of bellows. 
The bagpipe takes in the compaſs of three octaves. This inſtrument 
is chiefly uſed in Scotland, Ireland, and the north of England. Bad 
bagpipes inſtead of drum and ſife. Sidney. 33 

Ba“orirkx he that plays on a bagpipe. They laugh like parrots 
at a bagpiper. Shakeſpeare. . 

BaouRHTTE [with architects] a ſmall round moulding, leſs than an 
aſtragal, ſometimes carved and inriched with foliages, ribbands 
laurels, &c. | | | 
 Batin'DuM [old rec.] a cheſt or coffer. 9 

BAHA “MA, or LVcATA-IsLAnps, a number of iſlands in the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, ſo called from Bahama, one of the largeſt of them ; they 
lie between 21 and 27 north latitude, and between 73 81” of welt 


longitude. _ 5 | 3 

4 nan [in the Baſt-Indies] a weight of 38ö Ib. avoirdupols, at 
olueca, and the greater 62501b/ 
Ba'nvs, a city of Sweden, capital of a province of the ſame name, 
and ſituated about 20 miles-nvtth-weſt of Gottenburgh. Lat. 58 20" 
N. Long. 11? 1'E. STE 1 
BA“, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of Naples, and province of 

Lavoro. Lat. 41? & N. Long. 14 45 E. 2 | 3h 9 
Ba"JaDoR, a Cape on the weſt coaſt of Africa. Lat. 27 N. 
Long. 15% © | 7-77 > IX) 


* JAkDoU'R fin ancient writings) one who bore, or carried any 


en. 

To Barexs CBnger, Fr.] to ſoak, to, dreneh. A word now obſo- 
lete. The women _ them with a worſe perfume than Jugurth 
found in the dungeon. rew. . ; 

Ba'rt, Bil, * leaſe or farming, ot of bazl/e, Fr. to deliver up] 
the freeing or ſetting at liberty one arroſted or impriſoned (upon any 
action either civil or criminal) by ſureties taken for his appearance at a 


day and place appointed. There is common and ſpecial bail; com · 
mon ball o in 1 — of ſmall prejudice, or flight proof, called com. 


mon, heckule any ſureties in that caſe are taken; whereas upon caſes 
of greater weight or apparent — ſpecial bail or ſurety muſt be 
taken. There is a difference between bail and mainpriſe; for he that 
is mainpriſed, is at large until the day of his appearance: but No Fa 
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man is bailed, he is always accounted by the law to be in their ward 

or _ for the _ and they may for that time keep him in ward 

or in priſon.  Cowe!, | : OW 
Bat [in a foreſt] a limit or bound, according as a foreſt is divided 


into the particular charges of ſeveral foreſters. 


Bai [with mariners] hoops to ſet up over the ſtern of a boat to 


ſu a tilt. | e 

. Re, the ſemicircular iron handle of a pail or kettle. 
To BAIL [bailler, Fr. to give or deliver up] 1. To ſet a perſon ar- 
reſted, impriſoned, Qc. at liberty, by being ſureties for him, to give 
bail for one. | g 

| Let me be their 6410. 

| Thou ſhalt not hai them. Shakeſpeare. 3 
2. To admit to bail. When they had bailed the twelve biſhops in 
the Tower, the commons cauſed them to be recommitted. C/a- 
rendon. | | 
To Bait @ Boat. See Baie, To lade the water out of a 


at. | 
.- Ba1'LaBLE [from bail] that may be ſet at liberty by bail or ſure- 
ties. 

Ba1'L1ry, or Bar'Ly [a word of uncertain etymolo in itſelf, but 
borrowed by us from Baillie, Fr. Johnſon. It originally ſignified a 
guardian] i. A ſort of ſabordinate magiſtrate or officer appointed 
within a particular province or precin& to keep the peace, and ſecure 
the people from wrongs and vexations. 2. An officer in a corpo- 
ration. | 

Baileys [of huſbandry] thoſe who gather the profits for lords of 
manors, &c. give an account, and diſpoſe of under. ſervants. 

Ba1t1yes, are alſo officers who arrelt perſons for debt. 

BalLirrs Errant, ſheriffs officers, appointed by him to go about 
the country to ſerve writs, to ſummons county ſeſſions, aſſizes, &c. 

Ballirrs [of franchiſes] officers appointed by every lord to do 
ſuch offices within his liberty or precinct, as are done by the bailiff er- 
rant in the county. | 5 

Bar'tywic [of baillie, Fr. and pic Sax. ] the place of the juriſdiftion 
of a bailiff within his hundred or the lord's franchiſe. It is not only 
taken to ſignify the county, but generally that liberty which is exemp- 

ſheriff of the county, over which the lord of the liberty 
appointeth a bailiff, with ſuch powers within his precinct, as an un- 
der-ſheriff exerciſeth under the ſheriff of the county. A proper officer 
is to walk up and down his bailiwic. Spenſer. 

BarLMENT [law term] the delivery of things, as writings, goods, 
Ec. ſometimes to be delivered back to the baillor, ſometimes to the 
uſe of the baillee, and ſometimes to a third perſon. | 7: 

BailLe's [in law] the perſon to whom ſuch goods are deli- 
vered. | 

Bar'LLok [in law] the party who delivers ſuch goods. 

Ba', a bath, or hot houſe, Fr. 


Bai'kam [ Turk. a ſolemn feaſt, and which, Pitts (who reſided 


many years in the Mahometan countries) pronounces Byram] with the 


Turks, a feſtival which they celebrate (after the faſt of Ramazan) for 


three days together ; in which no work is done, but preſents are ſent 
from one to another, with manifeſtations of joy. At the celebration 
of this feaſt, after their uſual worſhip in their moſques, they conclude 


with a ſolemn prayer againſt the infidels, that chriſtian princes may 


be rooted out, or that they may: be armed one againſt another ; that 


they may extend the bounds of the obſervation of their law. Dher- 


belot adds, that it is called the little Bairam, in contradiſtinction to 
the grand Bairam, or feaſt of ſacrifices, held at Mecca, and which 
has been already deſcribed under the word ApHya. See ADHna, and 
read there, the day of oblation.“ | | 

 Bar'kman [g. 4. a bare or naked man] a poor, inſolvent debtor, 
left bare and naked, who was obliged to {wear in court, that he was 
not worth above five ſhillings and five pence. | 


A Barr. 1. Anallurement for any animal, meat put on a hook. Fiſh 
greedily devour the treacherous bait. Shakeſpeare. 2. A tempta- 


tion, an allurement. Beauty's a bait ſuch wretches to beguile. Spen- 
fer. | | 
To Barr, verb act. [of baxan, Sax. or bixan, Sax. to bite, or of 
baitzen, H. Ger. to hawk, or ſet hawks a flying at other birds, from 


batre, Fr. to beat, to attack with violence] to ſet beaſts a fighting to- 


gether; 
| As chained bear, whom cruel dogs do bait. Spenſer. 
Alſo to vex or teaze. | OY 

To Bai'T, verb neut. [probably of baxan, Sax. to allure, with an- 
glers] to put a bait or meat on an hook ; to allure or entice fiſhes or 
other animals by a bait. 

To Bair, verb neut. [of baxan, Sax.] to ſtop upon a journey to 
drink, eat, or take ſome refreſhment. Perhaps this word is more 
properly bate, to abate ſpeed. - Jabnſon. 

A baiting place is all our portion. Sidney. 

A Barr, a refreſhment on a journey. | | 
To Bair, [with falconers] is ſaid of a hawk, who when ſhe claps 
her wings or ſtoops at her prey, is ſaid to bait. Kites bait and beat, 
and will not be obedient. Shakeſpeare. | 
e A Balrixo, a teazing, vexing; alſo a fighting with, as a bull - 
baiting. 
.  Bai'va, a deity of the Laplanders, which ſome take to be the 
in, and others the fire ; being worſhipped as the lord of light and 

at. | 

Baizr, or Bayse [probably either of bay, Teut. or baſe, Engl. g. 4. 
coarſe cloth} freeze, of the town of Baia, in Naples, or Colcheſter. 
in England. It is a kind of coarſe open cloth ſtuff with a long nap, 
ſometimes frized on one ſide, and ſometimes not frized, according to 


the uſes it is intended for. This Ruff is without wale, and woven like 


flannel. 

To Bakr, verb ad. part. 4⁴ baked or baken [of bacian and bæ- 
can, Sax. backen. Nu. and Ger. baka, Su. beken, Teut. All which 
Wachter derives from bek, Phryg. bread, from whence likewiſe wek 
is in ſome parts of Germany uſed for ſome particular ſorts of bread] 
6. To prepare dough and other viduals, for eating, to heat it in a 
doſr place, generally in au oven. 2. To harden a thing in the fire, 


"BAL 


or with heat. Whatſvever the fire Balell, time diſſolveth. Baro 
Duſty ſummer bakes the crumbling clods. 4 3. To do the 
work of baking. I brew, bake, ſcour, and dreſs meat. Shaleſpeare. 

Ba'xEHovst, a houſe where bread and other victuals are baked. 

BAK Ex, part. [of to bake] baked. 

BARER [of bacian, Sax. backer, Du. becker, Ger. backare, Su. 
bekers, Teut.] a maker of bread, he that bakes. 

BakER-legg'd, ſtraddling with the legs bowing outwards. 

White Bk ERS, this company is of great antiquity : they were a 
company the firſt of Edward II. had a new charter 1. Henry VII. 
confirmed by Henry VIII. and Edward VI. queen Mary, queen 
Elizabeth, and king James. Their arms are gules, three garbs «+ on 
a chief, an arm iſſuing out of a cloud proper, holding a pair of ſcales 
or, between three garbes of the firſt, 8 

Brown Bak ERS, were incorporated the 19th of king James ]. 
Their arms are gules, a hand iſſuing out of the clouds proper, holding 
a pair of ſcales, an anchor in a chief, barry wavy or and azure on a 
cheveron gules, between three garbes. 


Ba'kEWELL, a large market town on the weſt fide of the peak in 


Derbyſhire. It ſtands on the Wye, 114 miles from London, and its 
market is chiefly for lead, | N 
BaLA, a market town of Merionethſhire, about ſixteen miles fouth 
from Denbigh. | EY 
river Angara. Lat. 599 o' N. Long. 79* E. 

Bata'cna, a town of Muſcovy, in the province of Novogorod, 
ſituated on the river Walga. Lat. 500 3o' N. Long. 450 E. 

BaLa'MBUAN, a ſea-port of the iſle of Java, in Afia, which gives 
name to the channel, called the Straits of Balambuan. 

BALANCE, or BaLLaxcz [probably of bilanx, Lat. or balance, Fr. 


Baiaca'nsxo01, a town of Muſcovitiſh Siberia, ſituated on the | 


Bilancia, It.] one of the fix ſimple powers in mechanics, uſed princi- 


pally for determining the equality or difference of weight in heavy bo- 
dies; they are of ſeveral forms, as ſcales, ſteel-yards, &c. 2. A pair 


of ſcales. A balance of power without or within a ſtate is beſt con- 
_ ceived by conſidering what the nature of a balance is. It ſuppoſes, firſt, 


the thing that is held, together with the hand that holds it, and then 
the two icales, with whatever is weighed therein, Swift. 3. Meta- 
phorically, the mind employed in comparing one thing with another. 
I've it in equal balance juſtly weigh'd. Shakeſpeare. 4. The act of 
comparing two things, as if in a balance. Comfort ariſes from this 
inference upon the balance, that we ſuffer only the lot of nature. 
L'Eftrange. 5. Equipoſe; as, balance of power. 

BaLAxCE, or BaLLancg [with aſtronomers} called in Latin Libra, 
of which this is the characteriſtic, is one of the twelve ſigns of the 


zodiac, into which the ſun enters at the autumnal equinox in Septem- 


ber; the conſtellation conſiſts of 49 ſtars, repreſented on a globe by 
the form of a balance or pair of ſcales. | | 
BaLaxce [of the air] the weight of that fluid, whereby, accord- 
ing to its known property, it preſſeth where it is leaſt reſiſted, till it is 
equally adjuſted in all parts. wn be red 
Balance [of asf is the difference or exceſs between the value 
of commodities imported from foreign countries, and the value 
of thoſe of our own native production exported to thoſe coun- 
tries. N | | 
BALANCE of a Watch, &c. the part of it that by its motion regu- 
lates and determintes the beats. . Be: 
. BaLance [in merchants accounts] is when a debtor and creditor 
account is made even. | 
To BaLaxce, verb act. [balancer, Fr.) 1. To weigh in a Balance. 
2. 10 2 the weight in a balance. | b | 
| Heav'n, that hath plac'd this iſland to give law, 
To balance Europe, and her ſtates to awe. Waller. 
3. To counterpoiſe, to make equal to in weight. The attraction 
of the glaſs is balanced by the contrary attraction of the liquor. New- 
ton. 4. To poiſe or make even weight; to make an account even 


by ſtating it on both ſides. Judging is balancing an account, and de- 


termining on which fide the odds lie. Locke. 5. To pay what is 
wanting to make two accounts equal. | 
Balance th' account of Blenheim's day. Prior. 
6. To conſider or weigh in mind, as by a balance. | 
To BaLance, verb neut. To heſitate, to fluctuate between two; 
as, a balance plays when charg'd with equal weights. Why ſhould 


you balance a moment about printing it? Atterbury. 


| B&'Laxcer [from balance] he that weighs any thing. | 

BaLa'xi [Lat. with naturaliſts] certain excreſcences which uſually 
grow or ſtick to the ſhells of ſea-fiſh of the larger kinds. EY: 
BALAxI TES [Bananns, Gr.] a precious ſtone, greeniſh, and ſome- 
what reſembling Corinthian braſs. | 

 BaLani'T1s [of Banare,, Gr.] a kind of round cheſnut. 
_ BaLanvs [Ha, Gr.] a kind of maſt or acorn; alſo any fruits 
. e have anch vy as a ay xk We 3 . > | | 
ALANUS [wit ſicians] a ſuppoſitory in the of an acorn; 
for looſening the be 0 227. 1 wa 
. Baraues 2 anatomiſts] the nut of the penis in men, or clitoris 
in women. Lat. WS | | 

BaLanus Myrepfica [in pharmacy] the fruit called ben; but others 
take it for the nutmeg. | 

Ba'Lass Ruby 4 Fr. ſuppoſed to be an Indian term. Jobuſon) 
Balaſs ruby is of a crimſon colour with a caſt of purple, and ſeems bel 
to anſwer the deſcription of the ancients. Woodward. 

BaLa'ss1us, the ſame with balaſs ruby. 

Ba'LasT., See BALLasT., 

BaLaTRro'Nes [balatrones, Hor.] an ancient name given to wicked 
and lewd perſons, from Servilius Balatro, a debauched libertine, 
whence, probably, the French have derived their Poltron. | 

BaLav'srIUM [GHANA Gr.] the wild pomegranate flower, or 
the tree itſelf. Lat. n 
* BaLBA'STRA, a city of Arragon, in Spain, ſituated on the river 
Sirica. Lat. 42 1' N. Long. Ge i5' W. | | 

Ba's.B8C, or rather BaaL-pec, a town of Aſiatie Turky, fituated 
at the foot of Mount Libanus. Lat. 33% N. Long. 37* 30 E. 
Pherbelot ſays, that in the Syriac lexicon of Iſſa Bar Aly, it is 9 

| | | c 
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ed to have been the ancient Heliopolis, or city of the ſun: but there 


| are thoſe, ſays he, who pretend it was the ancient Palmyra, or Tad- 


enobia reigned in the time of the emperor Aurelian ; 
2 are the ſtudy of the preſent age [but their longitudes 
reatly differ] He adds, that Balbec was a very powerful city under 
55 chaliphat of the houſe of Ommich See e and has 
deg often taken and retaken in the wars of Syria and the Holy Land. 
Dherbelot Biblioth. Abulpharagius tells us, that ſhe entered very 
early into alliance with the Saracens on their irruption into Syria, after 
bu-Obeid {by corruption Abudah] their commander in chief had 
2 — Damaſcus: and, as tho? her fate was ftill to follow that city, in 
— ſame hiſtorian we find her many years after ſubmitting to the arms 
of Saladin, upon A ſimilar occaſion: See BAALBEC and Par- 
Fare u, a city of Uſbec Tartary, on the frontiers of Perſia, Lat. 
4720 N. _ 65200 E. | | 5 0 
”"Barco'ny [balcon, Fr. and Sp. balcone, It.] a frame of iron, wood 
or ſtone, before the window of a room, commonly on the firſt floor, to 
take the air in, and to ſee at a diſtance, | 
Ba'rp bald, Sax. bold, Balle, Fr. Bala, Port. bale, Du. ball, Ger. 


probably of bal. C. Brit. tho' Minſhew rather chooſes to derive it of 


bald, Teut. quick; becauſe old men are prone to boldneſs, Sc.] 
n Having no hair on the head. 2. Without natural covering, 3. Wi- 
thered, decayed. An oak's top bald with dry antiquity: Shakeſpeare. 4. 
Not having the uſual covering. They ſtand bald before him. Shale 
eare. 5 Not adorned, unpoliſhed, inelegant. Hobbes“ ba/d tranſlation 
of the Ilias. Dryden. 6. It alſo ſignifies bold, the ſame as the Latin 
audax, and is ſtill ſo uſed in the northern counties of England, and 


| thence comes Baldwin, and by tranſpoſition Winbald, z. e. a bold 


conqueror, Eabald, happily bold; Ethelbald, nobly bold, c. 7. 
Thread-bare, ſimple, mean, poor, naked, without dignity or value. 


What ſhould the people do with theſe bald tribunes. Shakeſpeare. 


Ba'LDAcHiN, Ba'LDaAcum; or Ba'LDaquin [baldaquin, Fr, balda- 
chino, It. with architects] an edifice, or piece of architecture in the 
ſhape of a canopy, or crown, ſupported by, or ſet over ſeveral pillars, 
as à covering to an altar; alſo a canopy carried over the hoſt by the 
Romaniſts. Some alſo uſe it to ſignify a ſhell over the front- door of a 
houſe. | | 
3 [probably of bald, Sax. bold, and das, to mingle, 


9. d. any thing jumbled together without judgment] 1. A mingle- 


mangle, or rude mixture. 2. A paltry confuſed diſcourſe. 
To Bal pER DASH, to mix or adulterate any liquor. | 
Barp1'via, a ſea- port town of Chili, in South America, on the 
South Sea. Lat. 401“ S; Long. 900 2 W. 6 F, | 
Ba'LpLY [of bald} poorly, meanly, nakedly, without elegance. 
BA ILDMx v, an herb. The ſame as gentian. See GENTIAN, 
Ba'LpxEss [baloneppe, Sax. ] 1. The want of hair. 2. The loſs 
of hair. „ ; | 
Happening on the ſkin to lght, 
Spreads leproſy and baldneſs round. Swift. © 
3. In regard to ſpeech, unpoliteneſs. 4. In regard to writing, inele- 
gance, or want of delicacy. 5 . i 
Ba'Lpoc, a pretty large market town of Hertfordſhire, 38 miles 
from London. 8 | | Wks 
Ba'tpr1Ic [of uncertain etymology, unleſs from baudier, Fr. a long 
belt] 1. A girdle ; by ſome dictionaries it is explained a bracelet, but 
I have not found it in that ſenſe. Jobnſon. Tt 


Athwart his breaſt a ba/dric brave he wore. Spenſer. 
A radiant baldric o'er his ſhoulders ty'd, IN, 
Suſtainꝰd the {word that glitter d by his fide. Pope. 


2. Applied to the zodiac, as it encompaſſes the heavens like a belt or 
The twins of Jove, 5 . 
That deck the balzric of the heavens bright. . Spenſer. | 
Ba'Lz, a town in the county of Norfolk, which lies about five 
meaſured miles ſouth-weſt of Holt, and as many from Walſingham; 


well known for its ſo much celebrated oak, called Bale oak, a tree in 
girt, in the leaſt part, eleven yards round, and near its roots, about 


twenty; the diameter of its uy being thirty yards, and circumference 
about ninety : its trunk being hollow, has contained twenty grown up 


people within it. Thomas Gay, Eſq; 


Barr [ball, bale, Fr.] 1. A bundle or pack of commodities of 
different ſorts and quantities, as filk, cloth, tea. The bales in which 


bohea tea was brought over. M oodævard.. 
ail. | | 
Baie [bæl, Sax. bale, Da. bal, bol, Iceland] calamity, miſery. 
Light ſhe hated as the deadly bale. Spenſer. 
Ulaen BaL is highelt, boot (help) is nigyett. = 
This proverb is very ancient: the fignification of it is; that when 
things are at the worſt they will mend. | | 


2. The handle of a 


4 
To Balz [probably of Lalayer, Fr. to ſweep] to ſcoop or lade water 


out of the hold of a ſhip. with buckets, or out of a wherry with an old 
hat, to lave it out, in contradiſtinction to pumping it. 
To Bats [emballer, Fr. imballare, It.] to make up into a bale, 
Ba'Leyur [of bal-ull, Sax.] . forrewful, woful, full of miſery, 
I feel the bitter baleful ſmart, Spenſer. 
His baleful eyes, 8 
That witneſs'd huge affliction and diſmay. Milton. 
2. Miſchievous, deſtructive. i 
He ſearch d his Caf, p books. Spenſer. 
6 Baleful breath. Dryden. Baleful toad. Philips. 
Ba'LEFULLY, forrowfully, woefully, miſchievouſly. 
BaLzv'6a [ancient deeds] a territory, a precinct. 
Ba'L1, an iſland in the Eaſt-Indies, lying about a mile from the 
eaſt end of the iſland Java, forming a very difficult ſtrait. 
Bariso'x E, a ſmall ſea port town of the hither India, ſituated at 
— . part of the bay of Bengal. Lat. 219 30“ N. Long. 
5 15" E. Te | 
Baii'vo amovendo, a writ for removing a bailiff out of his office, 
for non-reſidence in his bailiwic. 122 i ee 
ToBa'Lx. 1. To diſappoint, to fruſtrate. r 
Ball d are the courts, and contelt is no more. Poe. 
2. To miſs, to diſcourage, to paſs by or take no notice af. 


8 — 


the hand, as an enſign of royalty and ſovereignty. He 


About his head he lets it walk, 
Nor doth he any creature halt, 
But lays on all he meeteth. Drayton. 
4 To refuſe a thing. | Fake 
| This was look'd for at your hand, and this was ba/kr. Shakeſptare, 
4. To heap, as on a ridge. Three and twenty knights Bali in their 
own blood, did Sir Walter ſee. Shake feare. | 
A BaLx [probably of valirare, It. to paſs over] a ridge of land 
left between two furrows, or a piece of ground left unploughed at the 
"y of a field. | 
ALK, or Bawx [balck, Du. and Ger. among bricklayers] a great 
beam, ſuch as is uſed in building; alſo a pole 5 rafter — e 
houſe or barn. 85 
Ba"LxeRrs. [in fiſhery] men who ſtand on a cliff or high place on 
the ſhore, and give a fign to the men in the fiihing-boats, which way 
the paſlage or ſhole of herrings is. The pilchards are porſued by a big- 
ger hſh, called a pluſher, who leapeth above water, and bewrayeth 
them to the balker, Carew, IP | 
BaLrk-ftaff, a quarter ſtaff. | OT 
BALL [bal, Du. ball, Ger. batt, or boll, Su. palla, It. pela; Port. 
pila, Lat. e., Gr. a round ball, whence the Engliſh bow], bell, and 
boll, which the Welch term bel ; whatever was round, and in parti- 
cular the head. was called by the ancients bal, be!, bel, and bi. 
Baxter.) 1. Any round thing. 2. A round thing to play with the 
hand, foot, or a racket, | 
Balls to the ſtars and thralls to fortune's reign. Sf e. 
3. A ſmall round thing, with ſome mark thereon by which votes are 
given or lots caft: | 
Round in his urn the blended Sa he rolls. Dryden. | 
4 A ſphere or globe; as, the 54ll of the earth. 5. A globe borne in 
at | % right ought 
to hold the ball of a kingdom. Bacon. 6. Any part of the body 
that approaches to roundneſs ; as, the eye-ball, the thumb-/a// 


7. With printers, the ſkin laid over a hollow piece of wood, ſtuffed 


with hair or wool, which they dip in ink, and beat over the letters in 
the preſs. | | | 

Baiu [bal, Fr. ballo, It. of ballare, It. bath, low Lat. Sab, 
Gr. to dance] a public dancing meeting, at which the preparations 
are generally made at the expence of ſome particular perſon. 

Baris [in heraldry] a common bearing in coats of arms; but al- 
ways by heralds called by other names, according to their different 
colours; as oggreſſes, beſants, golps, guzes, hurts, pellets, plates, 
pomeis, orenges, tortcauxes; which ſee in their proper places. 

BALL and SOCKET (with mathematicians] a FLY made cf a braſs 
hall fitted to a concave femiglobe, fo as to be moveable every Way, and 
fixed with a perpetual ſcrew, for holding any teleſcope, quacranc, or 
other inſtrument on a flaff, for aſtronomical uſes, ſurveying, &c. 

BA'LLANCE. See BaLance. YES ITY 

Ba"LLap, or Ba'Lap [balade, Fr. ballata, Sp.] a ſong. Ballad 
once ſignified a ſolemn and facred ſong, as well as a trivial one; 
whence Solomon's ſong was called the ballad of ballads ; but now it 
is applied to nothing but trifling verſe. Matti. 

To BaLLap (of the noun] to make or ſing ballads. 
Scall'd rhimers ballad us out of tune, Shakeſpeare, 

BA LLAD-sIx GER, one that ſings ballads in the ſtreets. 
Not ballad-finger plac'd above the croud 

Sings with a note ſo ſhrilling, ſweet and loud. Gay. 

Ba'LLasT [ballatt, Du. and Ger.] 1. A quantity of gravel, ſand 
or ſtones, or any weight laid in the bottom of a ſhip, to make it fail 
ſteady or right, and to keep it from over-ſetting. 2. In general, what- 
ever 15 put to keep a thing ſteady. : MD 

His lading little, and his ba//aft leſs. Swif?, ; 

To trench the BaLLasT [fea phraſe} js to divide or ſeparate it. 

BaLLasT Shar [ſea term] * of a ſhip, when the ballaſt has run 
from one ſide to another, TM 25 

To BALLAST a Ship. 1. To furniſh it with ballaſt. If this ark he 
ballaſted. Wilkins. 2. In general, to add that which keeps any thing 
{teady. | | 

F Whilſt thus to ballaſt love I ſought, 
And ſo more ſteadily have gone, . 
I ſaw I had love's pinnnace overfraught. Donne. 

BaLLE TTE, Fr. a dance in which ſome liſtory is repreſented. 

BA'LLIARDS [of ball, and yard, a ſtick to puſh it with, now corrupt- 
ly called billiards. Johnſon.] a play, at which a ball is driven on a 
table with the end of a ſtick. 

With dice, with cards, with ba/liards. Spenſer. 
 Bar.Lico'NNEL, a town of Ireland, about 11 miles north-eaſt of 
Cavan, Lat. 54 6' N. Long 75 50 W. | 
BaLbisHa'NNON, a large town of the county of Donnegal and pro- 
vince of Ulſter, in Freland, about ten miles ſouth of the town of Don- 
negal. Lat. 54 25' N. Long. 8 300 W. | 

ALL1'SsTa, Lat. a machine uſed by the ancients in fieges, to 
throw large ſtones, darts and javelins. It reſembled our crofs bow, 
but was much larger and ſuperior in force. | 

 BaLiLi'sT® Os [ballifia, Lat. a warlike engine to throw, of Baxxw, 
Gr. to caſt, and os, Lat. a bone] the ſling bone, the ſame with afra- 


| galus, 


Ba'LLISTER, or BA'LLUSTER [baluftre, Fr. balauſtre, It. balauſ- 


trum, low Lat. a bathing place. Da Cange] the lateral, or fide * 
the 


of a ſcroll, which forms the curl. tuft in 
Ionic order. | | wi 

BaLLIiSTERs Or BALLUSTER [in architecture] alſo a little pillar or 
rail, ſuch as are on the outfide of cloiſters, terraſſes, Galleries, c. 
This ſhould: have been planched over, and railed about with ballufters. 
Carew, | 

BA'LLUSTRADE, or BALUSTRADE, ſubſe. {om balufier] an aſſem- 
blage of one or more rows of little turned pillars, called baluſters, 


e capital of a pillar o 


fixed on a terraſs or top of a building, for ſeparating one part from an- 
other. 
Ba'LLISTERS [ina church] an incloſure of pillars which rails in the 
communion table. | 
To B&'LLIsTEx, to incloſe with balliſters. | 
 BA'LLisrT1ics [of ballifte, croſs-bows, or engines for caſting jaVe- 
lins, great ſtones, &c. 


] the art of making ſuch engines. 
2 C Ba'LLIva 
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| fragrant ointment. Thy ba/m waſh'd off, wherewith thou waſt anoint- 
ed. Shakeſpeare. 3. Any thing that allays pain. Baims applied to 


Lat. 


Baiiiva [old deeds] a whole county under the juriſdiction of a 
ſheriff; alſo a hundred, with reſpect to the chief conſtable, or a ma- 


nor, with reſpect to the ſteward. 


BALLI vu, a ſort of fortreſs or bulwark. Low Lat. 8 | 

BaLLo'x, or. BALLo'oN * . ballons, It.] a foot-ball ; alſo 
a large hall, uſed to play withal by noblemen. | 

Aion [with chemiſts * round ſhort-necked mattraſs, or 
* for receiving what is diſtilled or drawn off by the means of 

re. | 7s 
Bal rox [with architects] a round globe placed on the top of a pil- 
lar, by way of ornament. | f 

Bal rox, [in fireworks] is a ball of paſteboard, filled with com- 
buſtible matter, which, when fired, mounts to a conſiderable height 
in the air, and then burſts into bright ſparks of fire, reſembling 
ſtars. 

BALLor [balote, Fr. Balota, Sp.] 1. A little ball or ticket, with 

ticular marks, uſed in giving of votes, being privately put into a 
12 or urn. 2. The act of voting by ballot. 

To BALLOT [balbter, Fr. pallot are. It.] to vote in ſuch manner, 
ſo that by counting the balls, the reſult is known without any diſco- 
very by whom each vote was given. 

Giving their votes by balloting, they lie under no awe. Swif?. 

BarLo'Ta, or BaLLo'TE [Baxwrn, Gr.] the herb ſtinking hore- 
hound. Lat. | 

BaLLOTA'T10N, or Ba'LLoTING [of ballet} a particular method of 


voting at elections, by means of little balls of ſeveral colours, when 


every one who has a vote puts in ſuch a ballot according to the diver- 
ſity of the candidates. The election is curious, conſiſting of ten ſeveral 
ballotations. Wotton, | 

Baum [beaume, Fr. balſamo, It. and Sp. of balſamum, Lat.] 1. The 


juice of a ſhrub, growing in Paleſtine or Egypt, remarkably odorife- 


Tous, very precious, and of a very ſanitive quality. 2. Any valuable or 


you. Shakeſpeare. 
Balu, or BAL Mix [melifa, Lat. in botany] an herb of a fra- 
grant ſmell. The ſpecies are; 1. Garden balm. 2. Garden balm 
with yellow variegated flowers. 3. Stinking Roman balm, with ſofter 
hairy leaves. The firſt ſort is cultivated in gardens for medicinal and 
culinary uſes. A plant remarkable for the ſtrong, balſamic ſcent of 
its leaves when bruited : whence ſome have ſuppoſed, erroneouſly, 
that the balm of Gilead was taken from this plant. Miller. 
BALM-APPLE and GENTIL, a plant. | 
BALM gf Gilead, the juice drawn from the balſom tree, by making 
inciſions in its bark: its colour is firſt white, ſoon after green; but 
when it comes to be old, it is of the colour of honey: the ſmell is 
very penetrating, the taſte bitter, ſharp, and aftringent. 'The balm 
ſold by the merchants (as little iſſues from the plant by inciſion) is 
made of the wood and green branches of the tree diſtilled by fire, 
which is generally adulterated with turpentine. Calmet. The zori of 
Gilead, which we render in our Engliſh bible by ba/m, was not the 
ſame with the balſam of Mecca, but only a better ſort of turpentine 
then in uſe, for the cure of wounds and other diſeaſes. Prideaux. 
TO Baru {from the noun] 1. To anoint. Balm his foul head 
with warm diſtilled waters. Shake/peare. 2. To allay, to aſſuage. 
Oppreſt nature ſleeps, | | 
This reſt might yet have baln'd thy ſenſes, 
Which ftand in hard cure. Shakeſpeare. 5 | 
_ Ba'"tmy [of balm] 1. Of the nature of, or reſembling balm ; as, 
baliny ſleep. Milton. 2. ProduQtive of balm. 3. Soft, mild, pleaſ- 
ing. Their Salmy ſlumbers wak'd with ſtrife. Shakeſpeare, 4. Sweet 
ſmelling, fragrant. | 
Thoſe rich perfumes which, from the happy ſhore, 
Ihe winds upon their balmy wings convey'd. Dryden. 
5. Allu Finz, mitigating. | 
Oh balmy breath! that doſt almoſt perſuade 
Juſtice to break her ſword. Shakeſpeare. 
Ba"LNEARY, 4 [balnearius, Lat.] belonging to baths, Ec. - 
BALNEARY, ſub/?. [ balnearium, Lat.] a bathing place. Brown uſes 
the word, | 
1 BaLNEATION [balneum, Lat.] The art of bathing. It is uſed by 
rown. | | | | 
BalxEA“TORY [balncatorius, Lat.] belonging to a bath or ſtove. 
Ba"LNEUM, a bath, a waſhing place, a bain, a hot-houſe or ſtew. 


BaLNEUM [with phyſicians] a bathing of the whole body, or the 


. lower parts only. 


BaLneuM Arenæ, or Balxxun Arenoſum [with chemiſts] a ſand- 
bath, where flowers, fruit, and other medicinal ingredients, are put 
into a cucurbite and infuſed, the veſſel being ſet in hot ſand, &c. 

Bal xguN Marie [with chemiſts] is, when a cucurbite, that con- 
tains any matter to be diſtilled, being ſtopped cloſe, is ſet in a veſſel of 
water, fo as to be gently and gradually heated. Some corruptly call 


it Balneum Maris. i. e. a ſea- bath. 


Ber vxun Vaporis, or BaLx EU Vaporoſum [with chemiſts] the va- 
pom bath is, when the veſſel that contains the matter is ſet in another, 
alf full of water, boiling hot, and is heated by the vapours or ſteams 
that ariſe from it. | | 
BaLxEUM Sulphureum, a bath having the virtues of brimſtone. 
_Ba'LoTaDes [in horſemanſhip] are the leaps of a horſe between two 
pillars, or upon a ſtrait line made with juſtneſs of time, with the aids 


of the hams, the calves of the legs, and in ſuch a manner, that when 


his fore-feet are in the air, he ſhews nothing but the ſhoes of his hin- 
der feet, without yerking out. A balotade differs from a capriole ; 
for when a horſe works at caprioles, he yerks out his hinder legs with. 
all his force. | 

Ba"Lsam [bal/amico, It. balſamum, Lat. gaht, Gr. which He- 
ſychius explains by ade. apuparixau, 5. e. an aromatic flower] the 
Juice of the balſam, or balm, and ſome other natural balſam, as of 
Tolu, Peru, &c, Dr. Alſten, profeſſor of botany and the materia 
medica, in the univerſity of Edinburgh, obſerves of the balſam Ju- 
daic, Gilead, Egyptian opobalſam, &c. that it is a liquid ren, 


which flows from the tree either ſpontancouſly, or after an inciſion 


Bals A Miles, medicines endued with ſoft, gentle, attenuating prin- 


| any thing is dipped or ſoaked, Lat. 87 1 
BA MuPros, a market town of Oxfordſhire, on the river Iſis, 10 


BAN 
made. That a #h;cher kind of balſam (but of 4% virtue) is formed 
by decocting the leaves, and branches: and that the virtue of the 
balſams, in al, confiſts in reſiſting putrefa&ion; in 2 the 
tene of the fibres; in blunting acrimony, particularly of the at. 
caline kind; and by their fimulus promoting ſecretions, | 
Balsa [with chemiſts] a name given to ſeveral preparations ; as, 

Batsam of Saturn, a ſolution of /accharum ſaturni, i. e. the ſugar 
of lead; made with fpirit or oil of turpentine, and digeſted till the mat. 
ter has aſſumed a red tincture. 

Baisam of Sulphur [with chemiſts] the oily parts of common brim. 
ſtone diſſolved in oil ot turpentine, or ſome other diſtilled oil. 

Balsau [in pharmacy] an ointment being thicker than oil, and 
ſofter than a falve ; it conſiſts of certain liquors extracted or drawn 
from gums and roſiny ſubſtances ; as, nervous balſam, ſciatic halſam, 
Lucatellus's bal/am, &c. 5 | 

Apoplectic Bals Au, a ſweet-ſcented ſpirituous ſubſtance, of the con- by 
ſiſtence of an ointment. | | 3 

Baisam Apple ¶ mamordico, Lat.] an annual Indian plant. _ 
 Batsam Tree, a ſhrub that ſcarce grows taller than the pomegra. MM 
nate tree; the wood is gummy, and of a reddiſh colour; the bloſ- 
ſoms are like ſmall ſtars, white, and very fragrant, whence ſpring 
out little pointed pods, incloſing a fruit like an almond, called carpo- 
balſamum, as the wood 1s called zylobalſamum, and the juice apo. 
balſamum. This tree is cultivated in Arabia and Judza, but muſt 
not be multiplied without the grand ſeignior's permiſſion. 

BA'LSAMATED [ba/ſamam, Lat] anointed with balſam. | 

BALSAMELLA, Or Balsa'MINa [of Barra, Gr.] the herb of 
which balſam is made. | | E 

BaLSsA Mic AL, or Barisa'mic [balſamigue, Fr.] pertaining to, or 
baving the qualities of balſam, only mild. Ba{ſamical humour of 
the blood heals a wound. Hale. It renders the humours oily and 64“. 
ſamic. Arbuthnot. 


ciples, and very friendly to nature. ; 
BALSA MINA Mas [with botaniſts] the male balſam-apple. Lat. 

BaLlsa'Mina Femina [with botaniſts] the female balfam-apple, 
Lat. | | | a 

BaLSA MITA [with botaniſts] the herb coſtmary. 

Baisa'MiroR, an herb, ſo named of its balfamic ſmell, - = 
_ Ba'tsamun [Sancrapw, Gr.] the balſam or balm- tree, or the juia MT 
that drops from it, that is of a moſt fragrant ſcent. Lat. = 

BAa'LTic Sea, the ſea lying between Sweden on the north, and 
Germany and Livonia on the fouth. _ G 

Ba'LTIMORE, a town in the county of Cork, and province of 
Munſter, in Ireland, ſituated about five miles north of Cape Clear, 
Lat. 51% 15' N. Long. 9? 15 W. 

Ba'LVSTER. See Ba'LLIsTER, The former is the proper or- 
thography. | | 

BAa'LUSTRADE. See BA'LLUSTRADE. _ order 

Bam, or Beam, at the beginning of the names of places im-Great- 
Britain, denotes the quality of the place that is either now or formerly 
was woody, from the Saxon beam, which fignifies a piece of timber, 
as Bamfield, Bambridge, Bambury. | | 

Bam, a ſham, or cheat, or knaviſh contrivance to amuſe or de- 
S : P42; 15 * 
Foy a town and province of the kingdom of Congo in 

rica. 5 | Falk > 

Ba'MBERG, a city of Franconia, in Germany. The biſhop of 
Bamberg is ſovereign of the city and diſtrict round it, for 60 miles in 
length, and 40 in breadth. Lat. 50 15” N. Long. 10% 56' E. 
| Ba'mnoo [bambor, Fr. bambaccia, 1.) a plant of the reed kind in 
the Weſt-Indies. It has ſeveral ſhoots larger than our ordinary reeds, 
which are knotty, and ſeparated by joints, 'They are faid by ſome, 
to contain ſugar, but this is a miſtake. A | 

To BamBo'ozLE [a cant word] to ſham, cheat, or deceive. Nick, 
hamboozled about the money. Arbuthnot. | 5 

BamBo'ozLER [from bamboozle] a cheating fellow. Banterers and 
bamboozlers play ſuch tricks. Arbuthnot. | | 

BawFF, a town in Scotland, which gives name to a county, lying 
between Aberdeenſhire and Murray, = the ſouthern bank of the 
river Spey, The town is ſituated at the mouth of the river Dovern. Ds 
 Ba'Mma [pouupa, Gr.] a tincture or dye; alſo a liquor in which 
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miles from Oxford, and 66 from London. 
Baurrox, is alſo a market-town of Devonſhire, on a branch of 
the river Ex, 21 miles from Exeter, and 160 from London. 5 5 
Ban ¶ annum, low Lat, ban, Teut. a public proclamation, as of pro-- 
ſcription, interdiction, excommunication, or public ſale] 1. Public notice | 
given whereby a thing is commanded or forbidden. This word we uſe, 
eſpecially in publiſhing matrimonial contracts in the church before 
marriage, to the end, that if any man can {ay againſt the intention 
of the parties, in reſpe& of kindred or otherwiſe, they may take their 
exceptions in time. And in the canon law, hanna ſunt proclamationes 
ren & ſponſe in eccleftis fiert ſolitæ. Cowel. I contradict your bars. 
Shakeſpeare. 2. An excommunication, a curſe. With Hecate's ban 
thrice blaſted. Shakeſpeare. 3. Interdiction. 
Much more to taſte it, under ban to touch. Mi tom. 
4. Ban of the empire. A public act of the Germanic body, whereby 
any ſtate of the empire is ſubjected to all the ſeverities of military 
law. He was profered to have the imperial ban taken off. Howe!. 
Bax, a proclamation made at the head of an army or body of 
troops, either by ſound of trumpet, or beat of drum, requiring the 
obſervance of martial diſcipline, for declaring a new officer, or for 
puniſhing a ſoldier. | | ; 
To Ban, verb gd. [hannen, Du. to curſe} to execrate. Doth it 
ban the work which they leave behind them. Hasler. It is uncertain 
whether this word in the foregoing paſſage is to be deduced from ban, 
to curſe, or bane, to poiſon. Febr/or. He caſt fcrowls' of paper 
on each ſide, wherein he curſed and bamed the chriſtians. Knoles. 
Arriere Bax. See ARRIERE. it e r af A8 
Ba"xana Tree, a ſpecies of plantain. See PIA x TAN. 


Bana'ra, 


BAN 


Banana, a city of Aſia, in the kingdom of Bengal, Lat. 26 20 | 


. 849 30 E. | | 

1 as, : lugs market-town in Oxfordſhire, on the river Char- 

well, 17 miles from Oxford, and 77 from London. It has a fine 

large ek a free-ſchool, two charity ſchools, and a workhouſe ; 

gives title of earl to the lord viſcount Wallingford, and ſends one 
member to parliament. 3 

Back, an iſland of the Eaſt- Indies, ſeparated from the ſouth-eaſt 

art of Sumatra, only by a very narrow channel. Lat. 3% of 8. 

. 1502 O E. 
" 755 in Eaſt India] a weight containing 25 of a dram aver- 


dupoiſe. 


Baxca'lia [in ancient writers] cuſhions or ſuch like coverings 

for benches, &c. | | | | | 
Baxca'L1s, a Dutch ſettlement on the eaſt coaſt of Sumatra. Lat. 

20 o N. Long. 99? 1' E. 2 5 5 

Ba'ncus [low Lat.] a bench, table, or ſtall, on which goods are 
expoſed to ſale. | p | ; 

Baro [band, Sax. bende, Du.] 1. A tie, a bandage, by which one 
thing is joined to another. The band that ties their friendſhip toge- 
ther. Shakeſpeare. 2. A chain, by which a man or other animal is 
held in reftraint. So wild a beaſt buxom to his bands. Spenſer, His 
wife you hold in bands. Dryden, 3. Any means of union betwixt two 
or more perſons. 3 | 

Here's eight that muſt take hands, g 

To join in hymen's Bands. Shakeſpeare. 
4. An ornament or cloathing for the neck, Ac. It is now reſtrained 
to a neckcloth of particular form, worn by clergymen, lawyers, and 
ſtudents in colleges. 5. That which is bound round any thing. 

A good face needs no BAND: 

That is, it wants no ornament to ſet it off. Some are ſo ill-natured 
2s to add to this proverb: And a bad one deſerves none. 

Baxp [bande, Fr. banda, It.] a troop or company of perſons join- 
ed together in one common cauſe. _ | | 

Unite f | | 
Your troop of horſemen with his bands of foot. Shakeſpearr. 


Band of Penſioners [of the king] a particular company of gentle= 


men bearing halberds, and attending the perſon of the king upon ſo- 
lemn occaſions. | | WEE 

Banp [in architecture] any flat, low member, or moulding faſcia, 
which is alſo called face, or plinth. | | a | 

To Band (banden, Sax.] 1. To unite into one body or troop, 
ſometimes with the reciprocal pronoun. Er Sos 
285 Banding themſelves in contrary parts, 

They pelt at one another's pates. Shakeſpeare. 


2. To bind over with a band or tie. His eyes were banded over. 


Dryden. | | 
New Banps [with gunners] hoops of iron binding the nave of 

2 gun-carriage at both ends ; and the ſwathe-band for infants. The 

feet of old ſtatues of ſtone were bound with leaden bands. Bacon. 
Train Baxps, or Trained BanDs [of a city, &c.] certain regi- 

ments compoſed of the inhabitants of it, trained up to bear arms, and 

inſtructed in military diſcipline. | | 

| Bans of a Saddle, are two pieces of iron nailed upon the bows of 

the ſaddle, to hold them them tight. 

 B'anna, or La'vTor, the chief of the Banda Iſlands, in the 

al Indies, where the nutmegs grow. Lat. 42 30'S. Long. 1280 

1 E. 25 | 225 

BA NAC, Fr. the bands that bind any thing up. is 

Baxpace [with ſurgeons] a linnen cloth conveniently fitted for 

the binding up and drefling ſores, broken bones or wounds ; alſo the 

application of a fillet, roll, or ſwathe to any part. 

 Ba'xpBox, a ſlight box uſed for bands, and other light things. 
Banvee, an /ri/s meaſure, two feet in length . 


Ba'xveLBT, Fr. a ſmall fillet, band, or 22 3 5 


BaunzrET [with architects] any line or flat moulding, as tha 
which crowns the Doric architrave ; it encompaſſes a pillar quite round 
about like a ring, is greater than a liſt, but leſs than a platband. 

Ba'npiLEBERs, or Ba'NDOLEERS [Gandoulieres, Fr. Bandbliere, It. 
bandoliras, Sp.] ſmall wooden caſes covered with leather, each of 
them containing powder that is a charge for a muſket, which hang to 
the number of twelve on a ſhoulder-belt or collar. 


 Ba'worr [Fr. banditti, It.] an outlaw. No ſavage fierce, bandit, 
or mountaineer. Milton. be 


Banxbrrro, in the plur. BAxbi' TI [bandrt, Fr. of bandito, It.] 
outlaw'd perſons in Italy turned robbers ; highway men, cut - throats. 
A Roman ſworder and banditto ſlave, | 
| Murder'd ſweet Tully. Shakeſpeare. | 
 Ba'nnoo [of band and dog. The original- of this word is very 
doubtful. Caius de canibus britannicis denves it from band, that is, a 
dog chained up. Skinner inclines ta deduce it from hana, Sax. a 
murderer. May it not, come from ban, a curſe, as we ſay a curft 
cur; or rather from baund, ſwelled or large, a Daniſh word: whence, 


im ſome countries, they call a great nut a ban-nut. Johnſen.] a kind 


of large dog. 


Banpo'sa, the capital of the iſland Salſet or Conorin, on the weft 
coaſt of the hither India; ſubject to the Portugueſe. Lat. 19 1' N. 
_ 729 30 E. * 

A nbοA [pandore, Fr. dora, It bandurria, Sp. pandura, Lat. 
wandega, Gr.] a kind of wokeal inſtrument, Hefei | 

Ban. {banderol, Fr. bangernola, It. banderilla, Sp.] a little 
* * ſtreamer; alſo the little fringed ſilk flag, that hangs on a 

Ba'npy [bander, Fr. prob. of bending] a club or flick turned round 
at bottom to play at ball with. 

To Banpy, verb af. [bander, Fr. or of bandy, the inftrument to 
toſs, puſh, or beat to and fro, which being crooked, is named from 
— term um arc, Fr. to ſtring or a bow. Johnſon] 1. To 
tols to and fro, or from one to another. They from one hand to 
Mother auch the ſervice like a tennis-ball. Spenſer. 2. To debate 
or canvaſs, to toſs about. This hath been much bandied among us. 


art ag. exchange reciprocally. Do you bardy looks with me ? 
To Baxpy, verb next. to make up a party at the play of bandy- 


BAN 


wicket, to gather into a faktion. One fit to 34% with thy laulefs. 


ſons. Shakeſpeare. 


Banpy Leg [of bander, Fr. and leg, Eng.] a crooked leg: Your | | 


bandy leg or crooked noſe. Swift. 
Ba' vb x legged, having crooked or bent legs. . .. 5 
Bane [of bana, Sax. a murderer] 1. Poiſon. My bare and anti- 
dote are both before me. Addiſon. 2. That which cauſes great miſ- 
chief, ruin, deſtruction. Falſe religion is the greateſt bane and de- 
ſtruction to government. South. A 
To Banz (from the noun] to poiſon. 
What if my houſe be troubled with a rat, 
And I be pleas'd to give ten thouſand ducats 
To have it Lan d. Shakeſpeare. 
Rat's Baxs, arſenic, a poiſonous Wert | 


Wolf's Baxk, aconita, the deadly night-ſhade ; the ſame with 

bane-wort. | 

Bax ETUI, 1. Poiſonous. 2. Deſtructive. 5 | 
Ba"NEFULNEss, poiſonous ; alſo deſtructiveneſs. 
Ba"NERET, See KnicurT. 
Ba'xgs [bans, Fr.] the publication of matrimony, 
Baxg-worT, the herb night-ſhade. — 
Bax [from the verb] a blow, a thump. It is a low word. 

Wich many a ſtiff twack, many a bang, | 

| Hard crab-tree and old iron rang. Hudibras. 
To Banc [bancke, Dan. or of bengel, Goth. vengolen, Du: 
obnſon] 1. To beat with a cudgel, to thump. It is a low, fa- 

miliar word. He met with them handſomely, and 4arg'd them to 


- 


good purpoſe. Howe. 2. To treat roughly, or with violence in 


general. The deſperate tempeſt hath bang'd the Turks. Shakeſpeare. 
| Ba'xciE eared, having long and broad flapping ears. 


Bax OR, a city of Carnarvonſhire, in Nort ales: It is the ſee 


of a biſhop, and ſituated on the ſea-fide, about zo miles weſt of St. 
Aſaph. See the arms of this biſhoprick on Plate IX. Fig. 15. | 


Ba"xNGORIAN, 7. adj. what belongs to Bangor; as, Bangorian contro- 


verſy a diſpute relating to the extent or due limitation of ecclefiaſlic 
authority; ſo called from a worthy biſhop of that dioceſe, well known 
for the generous ſtand he has made in defence of liberty both civil 


and religious. 


- Ba'wtaLven, or Ba'cnaLucn, a city of European Turky, the 
capital of Boſnia, upon the frontiers of Dalmatia, near the river Se- 
tina, Lat. 44* 20' N. Long. 18 20 E. 
BA “NJ AR, a river in the iſland of Borneo, in the mouth of which 
is a floating iſland, where the Eaſt India company have a factory. 
To Ba'xisn [abannan, Sax. bannir, Fr. bandire, It. bandir, Sp. 


bannen, Du. verbannen, Ger. Banio, low Lat. probably from ban, 


Teut. an outlawry or proſcription, See Baxx] 1. To ſend or turn 
out of one's native country to foreign parts. 2. To drive or chace 


away. 3. Generally with out, of, he” bone Wicked men baniſb the 


thoughts of God out of their minds. Ti/lotſon. Baniſh from his breaſt 
his country's love. Pope. 5 
Ba'nisntr [from baniſp] he that baniſhes or condemns one to leave 
his country. To be full quit of thoſe my baniſbers. Shakeſpeare. 
Ba'r1SK1NG ill thoughts, is repreſented emblematically by a man 
holding a little babe by the legs, as if he had a mind to daſh it againſt 
a rock, and below are ſome dead that have been ſo daſhed; the in- 
fants intimate that we ſhould drive away bad thoaghts, while they are 
young, by daſhing them againſt the rock Chriſt. 8 
BANTSH¹HIEN T ¶banniſſement, Fr.] 1. The act of ſending away into 2 
foreign country, on account of having been found guilty of ſome crime 
or miſdemeanour. 2. The ſtate of baniſhment, exile. | 
Round the wide world in bani/>ment we roam. Dryden. 
The State of Ba'NISHMENT was repreſented by the ancients by a 
man in a pilgrim's habit, in his right hand a pilgrim's ſtaff, and in 
his left a Toy | 
Ba'nisTERs. See BA'LLISTER. 22 
Bax k [banc, Sax. banck, Du. and Ger. banco, p.] 1. A little 
hill or riſing ground, on the fide of a river, we ſay properly the 


ſhore, of the ſea; and the banks of a river, brook, or ſmall wa- 


ter. Yet Shakeſpeare applies it to the ſea-ſhore. ' 2. A oa of 
earth any how piled up, as a ſhelf in the ſea, particularly in a ſiege. 
They beſieged him, and caſt up a bank againſt the city, and it ſtood 
in the trench. 2 Samuel. 3. [from bane. Fr. a bench] A ſeat of 


| rowers, Supplies the banks with twenty choſen oars. Dryden. 


Bank [bangue, Fr. banco, It. and Port. banck, Du. and Ger.] 1. 


A place where gout ſums of money are taken in and let out on inte- 


reſt, a ſtock of money laid up, to be called for occafionally. Let it 
be no bank or common ſtock. Bacon. 2. The company concerned in 
naging a bank. : | 
To Baxx [from the noun] 1. To lay money in a bank. 2. To 
incloſe with banks. The burning ſands that bank the ſhrubby vales. 
Thomſon. | 
> a note for money laid up in a bank, at fight of which 
it is paid. | | 
1 [banquier, Fr. banchiere. It. banquiro, Sp.] traders in 
money, or thoſe that keep a bank, or 2 bills for the payment of 
money from place to place; money-goldſmiths 2 
Ba'xkxurer, or Ba'NKRUPTCY, 1. The act of breaking, 2. e. be- 
coming inſolvent in trade. 2. The ſtate of being bankrupt. | 
Ba'nxRuPT, ſubſt. [bangueroute, Fr. bancorupto, It. banquerota, Sp. 
of bancus ruptus, Lat. the bank or ſtock being broken or exhauſted] 
a tradeſman who breaks, and is unable, or pretends inabiluy to pay 


his debts. 


BaxkRuyT, adj. being in debt beyond the power of paying. The 
king's grown bankrupt like a broken man. Shakeſpeare. | 
BannN bando, It. bann, Sax. ban, Teut. a cry] public procla- 
mation. See Ban. | 0 3 
Banns of Matrimony, or 8 {ef ban, a cry} is the publiſhing 
of marriage contracts in the church, before the performance of the 
marriage ceremony. 1 
To Bann [bannen, Du. verbannen, Ger. banna, Su. xzebannian, 
Sax. all which, as well as banxun, Lat. barb. bandire, It. and Gan- 
zir, Fr. Wachter derives from fan, Goth. the lord, head, or chief 
of a people or republic, who alone could compel by 8 
W 


* reer 


KKC 


B AP 


which was the original ſignification of the verb bannen, ] to curſe, to 


exclaim againſt. See To Ban. _ 3 | 

e come a town of Ireland, in the King's County, and pro- 
vence of Leinſter, ſituated on the river Shannon. Lat. 53 10 N. 

ng. 821. W., e 
„5 * [banair, Wel. banner, C. B. banniere, Fr. bandiera, It. 
zandira, Sp. bannier, Ger. piinnier, Teut. pänner, Goth.] 1. An en- 
ſign, flag, ſtreamer, or military ſtandard. 2. A ſtreamer borne at the 
end of a lance, or elſewhere. | ; 

The BauxZx [of mother church] was a eroſs given to a felon or 
murderer, who having recovered a Church or church-yard, before he 
was apprehended, cou d not be taken out thence to take his trial at 
law, but having confeſſed his crime before the Juſtice or coroner, 
and abjured the kingdom, was to carry this croſs in his hand through 
the highways, till he was got out of the king's dominions; but this 

rivilege, and the uſe of ſanctuaries, was taken away in the 211t of 
Eg James J. | 

Ba/nneRET, a knight made in the field, with the ceremony of cut- 
ting off the point of his ſtandard, and making it a banner, They are 
next to barons in dignity, and were anc iently called by ſummons to 
parliament. Bunt. 

Ba'NNEROL, or, Which is more proper, BA'NDEROLE [ banderole, F r.] 
a little ſtreamer. King Oſwald had a bannerol of gold and purple 


ſet over his tomb. Camden. 


BA NNIAM, a man's veſtment for an undreſs, inſtead of a morning- 
gown ; ſuch as is worn by the Bannians, in the Eaſt-Indies. 

Baxn1ans, a religious ſect among the Indians, who believe a tranſ- 
migration of ſouls, and therefore eat no living creature, nor will kill 
even noxious animals; they are ſo cautious of having communication 


with other nations, that if one of a different religion has drank out 


of, or touched their cup, they break it. If one of themſelves hap- 
pens to. touch another, they waſh and purify themſelves before they 


eat or drink, or enter into their houſes : they wear about their necks 
a ſtone called tamberan, about the bigneſs of an egg, which is — 


forated, and has three ſtrings run in it; this ſtone, they ſay, repreſents 


their great god, and upon this account the Indians ſhew them very | 


great reſpect. | | 
Bankxratts foris fold rec.] one judicially baniſhed or outlawed. 
Bannimus, f. e. we baniſh [in the univerſity] which is done by 
paſting up the ſentence in ſome public places. 
Baxxlrus * old deeds] a baniſhed man, an outlaw. 
| Banxock [bannach, Highlandiſh] a kind of oaten, barley, or peaſe 


cake, mixed with water, and baked upon the embers ; but more 
commonly againſt a ſtone, called the bannock-ſtone, laid before the 


fire, againſt which the bannock is ſet, and turned till it is thoroughly 


done. This ſort of cake is much uſed inthe North of Scotland, among 


the middling and lower people. In ſome places it is dreſſed upon an 
iron plate, called a girdle, which is ſet over the fire. 

Baxxvu, or BanLE'cva [old records] the utmoſt bonnds of a 
manor or town. 1 


BA“ NG VET {banguet, Fr. bancherto, It. vanqueto, Sp.] a feaſt or en- 


tertainment. | | 
Banquet [of a bridle} is that ſmall part of the branch of a bri- 


dle that is under the eye, which is rounded like a {mall rod, and ga- 


thers and joins the extremities of a bit to the branch, ſo that the ban- 
quet is not ſeen, but is covered by the cap, or that part of the bit 


that is next the branch. 


D ek Houſe, or Ba'xqQuETiNG Houſe, a houſe where banquets 
are held. | | 
BANQUET LINE [of a bridle] is an imaginary line drawn by bit- 
makers, along in form of a bit, and prolonged upwards and down- 
wards, to adjuſt the deſigned force or weakneſs of a branch, in or- 
der to make it ſtiff or eaſy. 
IO Banquet, verb act. [from the noun Bangueter, Fr. banchettare, 
It. banguetear, Sp.] to treat one with a feaſt or entertainment. 
To Baxquer, verb neut. to feaſt, or junket, to fair daintily. 
Ba'nqueTtR [of banquet] 1. One that fares daintily. 2. One 
that makes feaſts or banquets. | | 
Baxnquz'TTE [in fortification] a ſmall bank at the foot of the pa- 
rapet, for the ſoldiers to mount upon when they fire. 
Ba'nsT1CLE, a ſmall fiſh, called a ſtickle-back. | 
Ba'nTam, the capital of a large kingdom, and a port town of 


at. 6 36“ 8. Long. 105 E. 


 Ba'xTam-work, a kind of painted or carved work, reſembling 


that of japan, but more gaudy. | 

To Ba'nTeR [a barbarous word, without etymology, unleſs it be 
ue from badiner, Fr. Johnſon] to jeſt or jeer, to play upon, to 
ridicule. 

A BanTer [from the verb] a jeering, a rallying, by way of di. 
verſion, or ridicule. | WE 

BAa'NTERER if banter] he who banters, a droll. | 

Ba'nTLING. [if it has any etymology, it is perhaps corrupted from 
the old word bairn, bairnling, a little child. Fohnſon] a young child, 
an infant. Some diſtinguiſh by this word a child born before mar- 
riage. It is a low N | 

They ſeldom let the bantling roar, 
In baſket at a neighbour's door. Prior. 

Ba'xToN, one of the Philippine Iſlands. _ 5 
Ba'NrRY, a town of Ireland, ſituated on a bay of the fame name 
in the county of Cork, and province of Munſter, Lat. 51 30 N. 
Long. 9 20 wW k © as g 
_  Ba'nza, a city of Africa, the capital of the kingdom of Congo. 

 Barav'M, a fortified town of the French Netherlands, about 12 
miles ſouth-eaft of Airas. ds OTE. ak, 
© Ba'pT1I$M | bepteſme, or bateme, Fr. batteſino. It, banti Mo, Sp. bap- 
tiſma, Lat. of Bamrnioua, or gare, from Barro, Gr. to dip] in 
ſtrictneſs of ſpeech, that find of ablution or wathing, which conſiſts 
in 4 11 and when applied to the chriſtian inſtitution, ſo called, it 
was uſk d by the primitive chriſtians, in no other ſenſe than that of 
dipping ; as the learned Grotius and Caſaubon well obſerve : But (as 
new euſtoms introduce new ſignifications of words) in proceſs of time 


bn admitted the idea of fprinkling, as in the caſe of CLINICAL baptiſm ; 


* trade, ſituated on the north-weſt coaſt of the iſland of Java. 


and now ſignifies that rite, or ordinance (by which we are' received 
into the chriſtian community) in whatever form it is adminiſtred 
whether by. dipping or by /printling, See CLINICAL, | x 
As to the baptiſm of Hering, which is alſo mentioned in ſcripture, 
the word is here uſed in a metaphoric ſenſe, and is eaſily explained 
by attending to the original, and proper import of the word, com- 
pared with Pſalm xviii. 26; or with that reſponſe which the Delphian 
oracle gave, when conſulted by 'Theſeus, aox®- Banrifn, Joyas Jt ry 
& Yep x5, i. e. you may be r or dipped like a bladder; but 
you ſhall not ſink, or go to the bottom. | | 
BayTisM [a cant low word in ſea language] is a ceremony per- 
formed in merchant ſhips, which paſs the tropic or line for the firſt 
time, both upon ſhips and men. The baptiſm of ſhips, is only the 
waſhing them throughout in ſea-water. Bs | 
The BayT1$Mm of paſſengers is performed with many ceremonies : 
but in performing either of them, the ſhip's crew are generally madg 
drunk, for the ſailors pretend to a cuſtomary right to cut off the beak. 
head of the ſhip, unleſs the captain or maſter redeem it. 
The ceremony is as follows: The eldeſt of the ſhip's crew, who hag 
paſt the line or tropic, having dreſſed himſelf fantaſtically, with a gro- 
teſque cap on his head, his face blacked, comes carrying in his hand 


= waggoner, or ſome other ſea book, followed by the reſt of the fa. 


lors, diſguiſed like himſelf, cach of them bearing in his hand ſome 
itchen utenſil, with drums beating; the leader places himſelf ve 
gravely on a ſeat prepared on the decks, at the foot of the main maſt; 
and each ſailor or paſſenger ſwears before this antic magiſtrate, that 
he will ſee that this ceremony be perform ed, whenever it comes to 
his turn. The ſailors are commonly heartily drenched with whole 
buckets of water poured upon them; but paſſengers, and thoſe that 
will give a little money, are more favourably treated, being only 
ſprinkled with a little water, Ship boys are commonly put into a cage 
and drenched at diſcretion, and are afterwards obliged to whip one 
another, which they uſually do very ſmartly. 
 BapTi'sMar, [Fr. baptefimale, It, of boptiſma, Lat.] of or pertain. 
ing to baptiſm ; as, a bapti/-mal vow. 5 25 
a'PT1ST [baptiſie, Fr. baptiſta, It. bautifia, Sp. baptiſta, Lat. 
Ram hien, Gr. 1. e. a baptizer] he who baptizes; thus St. John, the 
forerunner of our Saviour, was called; alſo one whoſe principle is; 
that baptiſm ought to be performed by dipping the adult, and 100 
ſprinkling infants. Or take it thus: A baptiſt is one that maintains 
the ordinance of baptiſm ought to be adminiſtred in no other form 
than that of dipping, and on no other /z4jee? than u hat makes pro- 
feſſion of faith in Chriſt. The beſt defence of this cauſe, which I have 
et ſeen, is Dr. Gale's reflections on Mr. Wall's hiſtory of infant- 
aptiſm. And the fulleſt tract upon the ſubject of baptiſm in general 
which I have yet ſeen, is Gerard: Johannis Veli de Baptiſmo Diſputat; 
xx. Amſtelodam. 1648. 
BaPT1i'sTERY [San, Gr. Vaptiſterium, Lat.] a font for the 
2 or baptizing intants, alſo a veſſel to waſh the body in, a 
ath, EAR | 
To Bar TI“Z E [baptiſer, or batijer, Fr. battezzare, It. bautiſar, Sp. 
baptizo, Lat. of 22 Gr. ] to chriſten, to adminiſter the ſacrament of 
baptiſm. Mat. xxviii. 18, 19. 4 power is 2 me in heaven and 
in earth. Go ye therefore and teach [or diſciple] all nations, baptizin 
them in [or into] the name of the Father [the one God and Father of 
all, who originally gave. that power] and of the Son [the one Lord 
who reigns inveſted with. it] and of the Holy Ghoft [the comforter. 
who acts by commiſſion from both.] See AuTuenTic. As to the 


_ rites uſed by the ancients in adminiſtring this ordinance ; ſee 


Rites. | 

BaPT1'zer [from baptize] he who baptizes, or chriſtens. 

Bas, is the uſual abbreviation for baron, K 17 

Bakt [as an abbreviation] ſtands for baronet. 5 od 
A Bak [barre, Fr. ſharra, It.] 1. A long, narrow piece of wood or 
iron for various uſes, particularly laid acroſs to hinder entrance. He 
made the middle bar to ſhoot through the boards. "Exodus. 2. A bolt 
either of wood or iron faſtened to a door, and entering into the poſt 
or wall to hold it. They ſet up the doors, locks, and bars. Mebe- 
miah, 3. Any thing made 2 x of for prevention. Leſt examina- 
tion ſhould let your proceedings, behold for a bar againſt that impe- 
diment, one opinion newly added. Hooker. 4. A bank of ſand be- 
fore the mouth of a harbour. 5. Any thing by which a ſtructure is 
held together, The earth with her bars was about me. Jonah. 

Bax [of a court of judicature] a place bounded by a bar, to hin- 
der the crowd from incommoding the court, where the council and 
ſerjeants at law ſtand to plead cauſes; hence the bar, by a figure, is 
uſed for the profeſion or foundation itſelf; as alſo where priſoners ſtand 
to be tried. Some at the bar with ſubtlety defend. Dryden. 

Bak ſin a law ſenſe] is a peremptory exception againſt a demand, 
or plea brought by the defendant in an action that deſtroys the ac- 


. tion of the day for ever. It is divided into a bar to'common in- 


tent, and a bar ſpecial. | 
Bar to common Intendment [in law] is a general or ordinary bar, 
which uſually diſables the plaintiff's action or plea. | 
Special Bax [in law] is that which is more than ordinary, and falls 
out in the caſe in hand, upon ſome ſpecial circumſtance of the fact. 
Joy is laid in bar of ſomething that is principally commenced. 
Fe. | | 
Ke th in heraldry] one of the honourable members of a coat of 
arms, which is divided by it into two equal parts, ſo called, as it 
es croſs the eſcutcheon like the feſs, but contains only the fifth part 
of the field. See Plate IV. Fig 36. 


Bar GemeL [in heraldry] is a double bar, or bars that ſtand by 
couples, as in Plate IV. Fig. 37. ee 

A Bak [or ingot] of gold and filver. It is a wedge from the 
mines, melted down into a certain mould, and not wrought. ' 

Bax [in heraldry] is alſo a fiſh called a barbel. 

To Bak a Vein [with farriers] is to ſtrike it or open it above the 
ſkin, and after it has been diſengaged, and tied above and below, to 


ſtrike between the ligatures. This is done to ſtop che malignant hu- 


mours. 


To fall foul of the Bas (with horſemen} is w hen a horſe, hay 
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BAR 


in 4 ſtable; Emtangſes his legs upon the partition-bar that is placed io 


horſes. Ppt 
an [ſea word] a rock or bank of ſand lying before a harbour or 


river, that ſhips cannot ſail over but upon the flood ; as, Tinmouth- 


ak of the Port [in a ſhip] à billet or ſtake for faſtening up the 
8 es. , N 0 
* muſic] a line drawn 8 through the note lines; 
to bar in or compriſe a certain number of notes. | 
Bak, or leaver. f | | ; 8 
Ban, excepting; as, bar wine, England abounds in every ay ; 
Bak, of a public houſe, tavern, or coffee-houſe; an incloſed or 
raited place, near the door, where ſomebody fits to keep accouiit of 
and receive reckonings. 5 ; 
Bax alſo fignifies hindrance, or any obſtacle in general that obſt- 


rats. Had his heir ſurviv'd him in due courſe, 


What bar ?—what world could have reſiſted? Daniel. 
To Bar [barrer, Fr.] 1. To ſhut or faſten with a bolt or bar. 


Tho' their injunction be to bar my doors. Shakeſpeare: 2. To hinder 


or obſtruct. 5 : 
| When law can do no right, 

L“et it be lawful, that law bar no wrong. Shakeſpeart. 
3. To prevent or put a ſtop to. The houſes were yet not ſo far off; as 
that it barred mutual ſuccour. Sidney. 4. To debar or keep out from. 


I am their mother, who ſhall Sar them from me? Shakeſpeare. 5. To 


exclude from a claim. God hath abridged it, by barring us from ſome 
things. Hooker. 6. To forbid. _T 2 Tye 
The law of arms doth bar; 25 
The uſe of venom'd ſhot in war. Hudibras; 


7. To except. 


Well, we ſhall ſee your bearing 
Nay, but I bar to-night ; Shakeſpeare. 
8. In law. To h inder the proceſs of any ſuit. 4 
No time, nor trick of law their action bars. Dryden. 


Bar, or Bar-LE-DU6 a duchy belonging to France, lyin north- 


weft of Lorrain, on botn ſides the river Maeſe, whereof Bar- le- duc is 
the principal town. | | | | 
Ba, is alſo the name of two other towns in France, the one in 
Champaign upon the Aube, the other in Bugundy upon the Seine, 
BA RACK. See BARRACK. 28 | ** Hs 
BaR-FEE, a fee of one ſhilling and eight pence, which every pri- 
ſoner, acquitted of felony, uſed formerly to pay to the goaler. 
Matthew xvi. 17. . 5 
Bax-snor [at ſea} two half. bullets joined together by an iron bar; 
uſed in ſea engagements for cutting down the maſts and rigging. 


Baa- Jonah [Syr. of bar, Syr. a ſon, and Jonah] a fon of Jonah, 


* 


Bax of @ Horſe, the upper part of the gums betwixt the tuſks and 
222 which bear no teeth, and to which the bit is applied, and 
y | 


its friction the horſe governed. ä 
BaAA TTA, a ſort of balſam brought from the Welt Indies. 
BAxRABTNSKOI a country of Tartary, tributary to the Muſcovites. 
Bar-MASTER [with miners] the perſon who keeps the gage or diſh 

for meaſuring the ore. | : 


Bakaco's, a town in the north-eaſt part of the iſland of Cuba, in 


North America. Lat. 21* o' N. Long. 76 W. 
BaxRAxcA, a port town of Terra Firma, in South America, ſituated 
about 30 miles up the river Grande. Lat. 11® N. Long. 755 30“ W. 
Batanwank, a town of lower Hungary, not far from the Danube. 
Lat. 4020 N. Long. 201“ E. | 
BA'RA-PICKLET, a ſott of bread made of fine flour, and kneaded 


up with yeaſt or barm. 


Baxati'yTon [with logicians] the firſt indirect mood of the firſt 
figure of ſyllogiſms, being a ſyllogiſm of two univerſals, and a parti- 
cular affirmative, where the middle term is the ſubject of the firſt, and 
predicate of the ſecond propofition : | | | 

Ba, every evil ought to be feared. 

Ra, every violent paſſion is an evil. 

Lip rox, therefore ſomething that 


ought to be feared is a violent 


BarxLurots, a religious ſect at Bologna in Italy, who had all 


things in common, even their wives and children. | 
Ba'ravos {an mg the Greeks of the lower empire] officers who 
ſtood at the door of the emperor's bed chan er and dining-room, 
armed with axes; others ſay, they were officeis who kept the keys of 
the gates of the city, where the emperor reſided, and ſuppoſe they 
were Engliſhmen, who were ſo called of the Engliſh word to bar, i. e. 
to ſhut faſt. | 1. Oa-2 
Ba'raToR, or Ba'rraToR { barat, Fr. from which is ſtill retained 
barateur, à cheat. Fohn/on] a wrangler, an encourager and promoter 
of lawſuits. The analogous ſpelling is with a ſingle r. Turn a bar- 
rator in thy old days, a ſtirrer up of quarrels among thy neighbours. 
Arbuthnot. | | 4 443 ̃ 
Bax ark [of barator} the practice or crime of a barator, foul 
practice in law. HEL As 
*Tis arrant barratry that bears 
| Point blank an action 'gainſt our laws. Hudibras. 
In common law: is where the maſter of a ſhip cheats the owners or 
inſurers, either by running away with the ſhip, or embezzling the goods. 
BarB [barba, Lat. a beard] 1. Any thing that grows in the place 
of the beard, The barbel ſo called, by reaſon of 2 barb or wattles 
at his mouth under his chaps. Walton. 2. The points that ſtand back- 
wad in an arrow or fiſhing-hook, to hinder them from being drawn 
3 The ſhining barb appear'd above the wound. Pope. 3. A 
Preps. - nj — horſes. 1 2 were _ without any 
Sa; for 'a lan r 7 , . 
— many brought ha * ew regard t9'' put em. on 
x A Baz [barbe, Fr. barbaro, It. contracted from Barbary) a horſe of 
jar country, much eſteemed for vigour and ſuiftneſs. A Barbary 
uten, > commonly of a ſlender light fize, and very lean and thin, 
| ally ehofen for a ſtallion. The vigour and mettle of barbs never 
ceaſe bur with their life. Farrier's Di. | 
2 Baxs (from the nom} 1. To ſhave or trim the beard. 
—_ the and tie the beard, and ſay it was the defire of the pe- 
ers mh be ſo barbed before his death. Shakeſpeare. 2. To furniſh 
Pr with armour, On barbed ſteeds they rode in proud array, Dry- 
n. 3. To jag with hooks. 


- Shafts on their barbed points, . 
| Alternate ruin. bear. Fobn Philips. 
To Bars a Lobfeer (in carving] is to cut it up. « SUED 
Ba'xBa, a beard, the hairy part of the chin and lips. Lat. 
| Bara Caprina, Lat. (i: e. goat's beard} an herb, the flowers of 
which reſemble the beard of a goat. fl Don 
BarBa Jovis [i. e. Jupiter's beard] the herb ſengreen or houſe- 
þ | | 1 


leek. La 


BAA AN [barbacane, Fr. barbatana, It.] a canal or opening left 
in a wall for water to come in and go out at, when buildings are erected 


in _ liable to be over-flowed, or to drain the water off a terras. 
ARBACAN [barbacane, Fr. in ancient fortification} 1. Awatch- tower, 
a ſort of fort placed before the walls of a town. | 


Within the barbican a porter fat, r 
Day and night duly keeping watch and ward: Spenſer. 
2. A fortreſs at the end of a bridge. 3. An opening in the wall thro” 

which the guns are levelled. FIT 

Bax BA DOESs, one of the Britiſh Caribbee Iſlands, in the Atlantic 
Ocean. It is 25 miles in length, and 15 in breadth, producing ſugar, 
rum, cotton, indigo, and ginger. Lat. 13% 17 N. Long. 597 W 


BarBa'poes Cherry [malphygia, Lat.] a plant. In the Welt Indies it 


riſes to be fifteen or fixteen feet high, where it produces great quanti- 


ties of a pleaſant tart fruit: it is propagated in gardens there, but in 


Europe it is a curioſity. 


BARBADOES Tar, a bituminous ſubſtance; differing little from the 


petroleum, floating on ſeveral ſprings in England and Scotland. Mocd- 


ward. | | 
Ba"rnara [with logicians] a ſyllogiſm in barbara is one, all the 


1 of which are univerſal and affirmative, the middle term 
| ons the ſubject in the firſt propoſition, and the attribute in the ſ2- 
._ cond. . 


Bax, every wicked man is truly miſerable, 
Ba, all tyrants are wicked men. | 
Ra, therefore all tyrants are truly miſerable. 
 BarBarE'a, Lat. [in botany] rochet or winter creſſe. 
BarBa'kian, bi. [barbare, Fr. barbaros, Sp. barbaro, It. Bar- 


 barus, Lat. of BueCagoc, Gr. It ſeems to have ſignified at firſt only 
foreign, or a foreigner ; but in time implied ſome degree of wildneis 
or cruelty. 7ohnſon.] 1. A wild, rude, uncivilized and untaught 


perſon. £ | | 
Proud Greece all nations elſe barbarians held. Denham. 
2. A foreigner. | : | 

would they were barbarians, as they are; 


| Though in Rome litter cd. Shakeſpeare, 
3: A brutal monſter. A word of reproach. | | 
Thou fell barbarian ! | 
What could provoke thy madneſs, 
To aſſaſſinate fo great, ſo brave a man! Philips. 


BARRARIAN, adj. pertaining to barbarians, ſavage. Barbarian 
blindneſs. Pope. | | | 
BarBa'ric [barbaricus, Lat.] foreign, far fetched. 
The gorgeous eaft, with richeſt hand, ; 
Show'rs on her kings barbaric pearl and gold. Milton. 
Ba'rBaR1sM [barbariſme, Fr. barbari/mo, It. and Sp. barbari/mus, 
Lat. Pagano, Gr.] 1. An impropriety of ſpeech, a rudeneſs in 
language. A term contrary to purity and exactneſs therein. Ihe 
language is as near to it, as our modern 6arbari/m will allow. Dryden. 
2. Ignorance of the liberal arts, want of learning. The genius of Ra- 


phael ſucceeded to the times of barbariſin and ignorance. Dryden. 3. 


Brutality, incivility of manners. Bring the Irith from their delight of 
licentious barbari/m; into the love of goodneſs and civility. Spenſer. 
4. Cruelty, barbarity, unrelentingneſs of heart. | 

They muſt perforce have melted, | 

And barbariſm itſelf have pitied them: Shake/peare. | 

BazBa'riTyY [barbarte, Fr. and It. barbaridad, Sp. barbaries, — 
1. Savageneſs, incivility. 2. Inhumanity, cruelty. They treate 
him with all the rudenefs, reproach; and barbarity imaginable. Cla- 
rendon. 3. Barbariſm, impropriety of ſpeech. Wo 

Ar beſt a pleaſing ſound and ſweet barbarity. Dryden. 

BA RBA ROS [barbare, Fr. barbaro, It. Sp. and Port. Ga-, Gr. 
Barbarus, Lat.] 1. Savage, wild, rude. 2. Cruel, fierce. 3. Im- 
proper with reſpect to ſpeech 4. Ignorant, unacquainted with the 
liberal arts, | | | 

This word in its original, if, according to feveral German gloſſo- 
graphers, it be derived of barbar, 'Teut, and that be a vox bybrida, or 
word made of two languages, viz. bar, Celt. a man, and Bax, Syr. 
made or procreated abroad, ſignifies no more than foreign or extra- 
neous. | ; 

Ba'xnarousLY [from barbarous] 1. Cruelly, inhumanly. 2. Tg- 
norantly, without knowledge, or art, or ingenuity. 3. Improperly, 
in a manner contrary to the rules of ſpeech. 

Ba'xBarousNBss [of barborow} 1. Outrageouſnefs, cruelty; 2. 
Clowniſhneſs, unpoliteneſs, want of good breeding. The barbarou/- 
neſs of the Goths. Temple. 3. Impropriety of language. As touching 
the pureneſs of ſpeech, it is outgrown with barbarouſueſs. Brerewood. . 

Ba'xBARY, a large tract of Africa, on the ſouthern ſhore of the 
Mediterranean fea, comprehending the kingdoms of Algiers, Tunis, 
Tripoli, and Barca. - 2 

| BarBary Falcons; a kind of hawks commonly taken in Barbary, 
they making their paſſage through that country; this bird is leſs than 
the tiercel-gentle, but very bold; it is plumed with red under the 
wings, and is armed with long talons and ſtretchers. eo iat 
BAE Robert [ir cookery] a particular way of dreſſing hog's 
ears. f $ 12-45] 

To fire en Bau [military term] ſignifies to diſcharge the cannon 
over à parapet, inſtead of putting it through the loop - holes. 
| Barns, Fr. A beard. | un beg aer 

Bax RR, the _—_ of the . — ancient knights and ſoldiers 
who were aceoutred at all points. Bars. binge wa 

To BAR,, a 2 cookery, uſed in che Weſt-lndies fo 
drefling a hog or a pig whole: which, being ſplit to the back-bone,. is 
laid flat upon a large gridiron, raiſed about two foot above a 
coal fire, with which it is ſurrounded. _ 


* > 


Oldfield, with more than harpy throat encu'd, * 
Cries, ſend me, Gods, a whole hog barbeca'd. Pope. 
D d | | Ba'RBECVS, 
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ing at the extremities li 


| _ * denotes only a low practi . 
_ BanrBER-Chirurgeons, They were incorporated by king Edward IV. 


132, Which he called lia Capitolina, an 


BAR 


Barnecve, A hog dreſſed whole in the Weſt Indian männer. 

Ba'rseD [bardele, Fr. of barba, Lat.] 1. Covered with barbs, or 
armour ; as, barbed ſteeds. Shakeſpeare. 2. Bearded like a fiſh-hook ; 
as, 2 barbed dart or arrow. 5 ; An at 

BarBED and CRESTED (in heraldry] is in plain Engliſh wattled 
and combed, and ſignifies the comb and gills of a cock, when parti- 
culariz d for being of a different tincture from the body. | 

BarBt'e [in heraldry] as croix barbte, Fr. i. e. barbed-croſs, be- 

ke the barbed irons that are uſed for W 

ſiſh, or other weapons or inſtruments commonly called barbed, whic 

ing ſtruck into any thing, cannot be drawn out again, without cut- 
.ting a hole to make a paſlage for the beards. 
 Ba'nner [barbeau, Fr. barbio, It. barbo, Sp. of barbus, Lat.] a 
fiſh found in rivers, that is large and ſtrong, but coarſe ; ſo named, 
from a beard ot wattles under its chaps or noſe ; alſo knots of ſuperflu- 
ous fleſh growing up in the channels of the mouth of a horſe, The 
ſame with barbes. | 
 Ba'kneLo [as from the Greek T Grabe on Irenæus, 
P 106] a branch or ſpecies either of the gnoſtic figments, or gnoſtic 
body ſo called. Grabe and Ferom. See GnosTiICs. 
 Ba'nmer [barbier, Fr. barbiere, It. barbero, Sp. barbeyro, Port. of 
barba, Lat. barbier, Du. balbierer, Ger, All which the German 
gloſſographers derive from the Scythian berber, yet uſed in the Perſian 
tongue] one who ſhaves or trims the beard. _ 

ARBER-Chirurgeon, or SURGEON, one who joins the practice of 
ſurgery to the barber's trade, Such were all ſurgeons formerly, But 
now ſurgeons and barbers being two diſtin companies, a barber- 

fler of ſurgery. 


but confirmed by moſt kings and queens ſince with enlargement of 
privileges. Their arms are a croſs quartered gules, a lion paſſant, 
gardant or, in the firſt quarter a chevron between three, in the ſecond 
party per pale argent & vert, a roſe crowned with an imperial crown, 
the firſt as the fourth, the ſecond as the third. 125 | 
To Ban BER [from the noun] to trim, dreſs, and powder out. Be- 
ing barber'd ten times o'er, goes to the feaſt. Shakeſpeare, LES 
BA'RBERMONGER, a word of reproach in Shakeſpeare, which ſeems 
to ſignify a fop, a man decked out by his barber. | 
2048 You whoreſon cullionly barbermonger draw. 
Ba'xkBERAILs [berberi, It. barberis, Sp. and Lat.] the fruit of the 


| barberry-tree or ſhrub. 


_ BarBERRY-Tree [berbero, Tt. of barberis, Lat.] pipperidge-buſh ; a 
prickly ſhrub, bearing a long red berry of a ſharp taſte. It grows in clu- 
ſters. The ſpecies are: 1. The common barberry. 2. 'The bar- 
berry without ſtones. The firſt ſort is very common in England, and 
often planted for hedges. The ſecond ſort is counted the beſt. Miller. 

Ba'xBes, or Ba'kBLEs [with farriers] a diſeaſe in horſes, uſually 
known by two paps under the tongue, which, when enflamed, proves 


hurtful. | | 


BakBESs [with husbandmen] a diſtemper in black cattle, known by 
a ſuperfluous piece of fleſh on their tongues, which ſometimes hin- 
ders them from eating their meat. 4 


BARKBICA [bung, kenning, Sax, g: d. the ſurveying place of the 


city, Sc.] a fortreſs built on an eminence to overlook a city; alſo any 
outwork belonging to a building. See BARBACAN. 


 Barmi'6EROUS {barbiger, of barba, a beard, and gero, Lat. to carry] 


bearded, or wearing a beard. 
BarB1'GANAGE {in old records} money given for the maintenance 
of a barbican or watch-tower. | 1 
Ba R BORA, a maritime city of Africa, in the kingdom of Adel, 
upon the ſtreights of Babelmandel. . - 1 5 
BARBOT INE [in medicine] a grain, otherwiſe called ſemen ſanto- 
nicum, or worm-ſeed. | | 
Barss, plur. of Barb [barbes, Fr.] a ſort of armour for horſes, an- 


ciently in uſe, which covered the neck, breaſt, ſhoulders, and crup- 


per. See Bars. 


BAR BV“ DA, one of the Britiſh Caribbee Iſlands, about 20 miles 


long, and twelve broad Lat. 18 10 N. Long. 61 W. 


Bak Bu'sIxs KOI, a city of Aſia in the Kuſſian empire, ſituated on 


tte eaſtern bank of the lake Baikal. 


Ba' xc A, a country lying in the Mediterranean, between Tripoli 
and Egypt. It is for the moſt part a barren deſert. . 

BaRCA “RIA [in old records] a barkary or tan houſe. 

BA RCARIE [bergerie, Fr.] a ſheep-cote, a ſneep-walk. 

Bax cET'x A, the chief city of Catalonia, in Spain. It is ſituated 


in a large plain along the ſhore of the Mediterranean, 300 miles eaſt 


of Madrid. It is the ſeat of the vice-roy of the province, a biſhop, 
and univerſity, and enjoys a good foreign trade, Here are manufac- 
tures both of filk and woollen, and alſo of iron and ſteel. They like- 
wiſe make good wine, which they export in large quantities. 
Ba'RCLas, a town of the province of Entre-Minho-Duro, in Portu- 
gal, —_ 30 miles fouth of Porto. Lat. 41 20 N. Long. 9? 
t5' W. | | 85 
hy Longo, a little low long ſea veſſel, without a deck, uſing 
both oars and ſails. Spar. 53 bh | 
- Barco'cnBan [Syr. of bar, a ſon, and cocbah, a ſtar] the name of 
a Jewiſh. impoſtor in the ſecond century, who applied to himſelf that 
prophecy of Balaam, Numbers xxiv. 17. There ſhall come a flar out of 
Jacob; and drew (as was foretold by the true Meſſiah) great numbers 
after him. The emperor Adrian, the better to repreſs the ſeditious 
ſpirit of the Jews, (which ſtill ſubſiſted, notwithſtanding the deſtruction 
of their city and temple by Titus, A. D. 70.) rebuilt — — A. D. 
| placed there a colony, 
and built alſo a temple to Jupiter Capitolinus, on the very place, where 
the temple of God had ſtood. Upon which the Jews, under the con- 
duct of Barcochbah, roſe up in arms againſt the Romans; and in that 
war had fifty cities demoliſhed ; 985 of their beſt towns deſtroyed; and 
580000 men ſlain by the ſword, and in the end of the war, A. D. 136, 
were baniſhed Judza on pain of death; and thenceforward the land 
remained de/o/ate of its old inhabitants. Newton and Petawvius com- 
d I branch of hiſtory, the more worthy of our notice, as it 
contains a moſt exact fulfilment of our Saviour's prediction, Matth. 
c. Xxiv, v. 15—28. See DE'LPHIAN Oracle, and Scxirrunk Pro- 
phocici. | : 


— 


x K 4 n % 


word, denotes its being open, evident or manjfeſt] 1. 


anguſta domi. | 


BAR 


Dad (barbd, C. Brit. ſo called of Bardzi the fon of Deir, who 
reigned over the Gauls] a poet. The word was firſt applied to cer: 
tain poets among the ancient Gauls and Britains, who ſet forth in 
verſe the brave actions of the great men of their nation. There is, 
amongſt the Iriſh, a kind of people called bards, which are to them 
inſtead of poets ; whoſe profeſſion is to ſet forth the praiſes or dif. 
praiſes of men in their poems or rhimes ; the which are had in high 
regard and eſtimation among them. Spenſer. 
o Bard, or Bear, to cut off the head and neck from the reſt of 
the fleece, 1 
Bax DA“ en, or Barba'sn [bardache, Fr. bardacſcio, It.] a catamite, 
Barda'na [with botaniſts] the plant burdock. Lat. 


BarDe'sanisTs, ſo called of Bardeſanes of Meſopotamia, who han 


ing embraced chriſtianity, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his knowledge in 
philoſophy, but afterwards adhered to the errors of the Valentinians, 
adding to them others of his own ; and aſſerted that the actions of 
mankind depended on fate; denying the reſurrection of the dead; as 
indeed moſt of the o/ currupters of the Chriſtian faith, denied the re- 
ſurreQion of the pop y, | 45.09 1 mo 

Barbs [in cookery] are thin broad ſlices of bacon, with which 
capons, pullets, c. are covered, in order to be roaſted, baked, or 
ſtewed, Ee. | 8 4-4 | | 

 Barv8'LLE {bardella, It. with horſemen] a fort of ſaddle made 

in the ſhape of a great ſaddle, but only of cloth ſtuffed with ſtraw, 
and tyed tight down with packthread, without either wood, lead, or 
iron. | | 

Ba'rDtnict, a town of Lower Saxony in Germany, about ſeven 
miles north of Lunenburg, ſubje& to the elector of Hanover. Lat. 
539 40' N. Long. 1096 E. 

Ba'rpous [bardus, Lat.] blockiſh, fooliſh, ſtupid, ſimple. 


Bak Dr, a port-town of Pomerania in Germany, ſubject to Sweden. | 


Lat. 54% 20“ N. Long. 13 20' E. | | 
Bare [bape, Sax. and Dan, baar, Su. of the Gothic termination 
bar or bart, yet in uſe with the Germans, which being added to a 
| Naked, with- 
out covering. 2. Uncovered as to the head, noting reſpect. The lords 
uſed to be covered whilſt the commons were bare. Clarendon. 3. Plain, 
ſimple, unadorned, wen 
oO Their manners then were bare and plain, 
For th' antique world exceſs and pride did hate. Spenſer. 
4. Detected, not concealed. - , | 
Ik) heſe varniſh'd colours failing, ws hte 
F Bare in thy guilt, how foul muſt they appear. Milton, 
5. Poor, being without plenty, deſtitute of every neceſſary. Should 
the clergy be left as bare as the apoſtles, when they had neither ſtaff 


nor ſcrip. Hooker, Sometimes with of before the thing taken away. 


Leave them bare of gold. Dryden. 6. Mere. They live by your bare 
words. Shakeſjeare. 7. Threadbare, much worn; as, a bare coat. 
8. Unaſſiſted, not united with any thing elſe. The determination of 
bare and naked ſcripture. Hooker. x | 

A Bake, a place free from graſs, made even and ſmooth to bowl in, 
eſpecially in the winter, | 

To make Bars [bapian, Sax, bearn, Goth.] to make naked, to 
uncover. | my | 

A Bart Pump [on ſhip-board] a piece of hollow wood or metal, 


to pump beer or water out of a caſk. | 


Bake walls make giddy (or rather idle) houſewives, That is, when 
women have no work at home, they are apt to gad abroad in queſt of 
diverſion ; and ſo in time contract a habit of 1dleneſs. The French 
ſay, Vuides chambres font les dames fulies ; much to the ſame purpoſe. 
The Latins ſay, Haud facile emergunt quorum wirtutibus obſtat res 

Bare, or BoRE, pret. of to bear, See To Bears 1 8 
To BARE [from the adj. of abapian, Sax. to make bare] to ftrip, 
to make bare or naked; as, to bare the breaſt. | 
BAREBONE, ſo lean that the bones appear. Here comes lean Jack ; 
here comes barebones. Shakeſpeare. 
BA'REFACED. 1. With the face uncovered or not maſked. French 


crowns have no hair, and then you will play barefaced. Shakeſpeare. 


2. Shameleſs, unreſerved, having no diſguiſe. The parties appear'd 
barefaced againſt each other. Clarendon. Barefaced bawdry. Dryden. 
BAREFA'CEDLY [of barefaced] openly, ſhamefully, without reſerve 
or diſguiſe. Profligate wretches own it barefacedly. Locle. 
BaREFA'CEDNEsSS [of barefaced] aſſurance, eſfrontery. | 
 Ba'gzyFooT,' having no ſhoes on the feet. I muſt dance barefoot. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Sidney. 
Ba'SEGNAWN, eaten, or gnawn bare. 
My name is loſt, | | 
By treaſon's tooth Saregnaaun and canker-bit, Shakeſpeare. 

BAa'REHEADED, having the head uncovered out of reſpect. Two 
men went bareheaded. Bacon. | 

BarE'1TH, a town of Franconia in Germany, in the margravate of 
Culbach. Lat. 50% N. Long. 12? 200 E. 

Ba'reLY [from bare] 1. Nakedly. 2. But juſt, or even ſo much 
or many, merely, only. The admiſſion of this word is as well by 
reading barely the ſcripture, as by explaining the ſame. Hooker. 
3. Poorly, ſlenderly. 

BaRENEss, 1. Nakedneſs. 

You have our roſes, dnn — 

And mock us with our barenefs. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Leanneſs. For their poverty I know not where they had that, and 
for their r they neyer learned that of me. Shakeſpeare. 3. Po- 
verty, want of neceſlaries. Made like the primitive church for its 
bareneſs as its purity. South, 4. Meanneſs of clothes; as, the barentſs 
of his cloke. | | | 

BaRFLE'UR, a town and Cape of Normandy in France, about 12 
miles eaſt of Cherburg. Lat. 49® 15 N. Long. 19 157 W. > 

A BRAIN {bargen, C. Brit. 6arguigne, 15 1. A contract or 
agreement concerning the ſale of n 2. The thing bought or 


ſold. Give me my price for the other two, and you ſhall have that 
into the bargain. L'Eftrange.. 3. * made. The duke“ 
largain, whereas their — 


courteſies might have ends of utility 


Ba' RkETOO TED, having no ſhoes on. He himſelf came barefeoted. 
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B AR 
„ could not; Bacon. 4. An unexpected reply, tending to ob- 
— op Where fold he bargains, Whipſtitch  Doyden. For ſelling 
bargains fam'd. Sewift. 5. An upſhot, an event. I am forry for 


your misfortune, but we muſt make the beſt of a bad bargain. Arbuth- 
| not. Alow proverbial ſenſe, | 


RGAIN, as much as to ſay, done, agreed: 

11 is 4 33 What is done cannot be undone. 
The Germans ſay : was geſchehen, ict geſchehen. The French: ce 
qui eft fait eft fait (what is done is done) as the Ital. Qzel ch" fatto 
7 fatto. Theſe proverbs are ſpoken to people, who, after having 
made any agreement or promiſe, are for retracting their word. 

A good BaxGain is a pick-purſe. Fr. Bon marchs tire Pargent hors 


Ji la bourſe. That is (tho' it may ſeem a paradox) what is cheap is 


dear, becauſe (according to the French) it draws our money out of 
our pockets, and often tempts us to buy what we don't want; The 
Germ. ſay, as the Fr. Ein wohſfeiler kauf locker einem das geld aus 
dem beutel. And the Ital. 7 buon mercato wuota la borſa, (a cheap 
bargain empties the purſe.) 

ake the beſt of a bad BAR CATx, or, what can't be cured muſt be en- 
ur d. It is certainly prudent to turn every misfortune or diſappoint- 
ment to the beſt advantage we can ; and not, by indolently repining 
at what cannot be helped, to make bad worſe. | : | 

To ſell one a BARGAIN, to put a ſham upon one. e156, 

Baicain and Saks [com. law term] a contract or agreement 
made for manors, lands, tenements, fc. and alſo a transferring the 
property of them from the bargainee to the bargainer. 

To Bax AI [of borgen, C. Brit. or bargaigner, Fr.] to contract 
or make an agreement either for buying or felling any thing ; often 
with for . | A 

BARGAINE'E, he or ſhe who accepts a bargain. 


Ba'RGAINER, [barguigneur, Fr. a haggler or chafferer] the perſon 


who profers or makes ſuch a bargain. | 
BA ROE [bargue, Fr. barca, It. and low Lat. bargie, Du.] a fort of 
large fine boat, commonly uſed ſor ſtate or pleaſure. The barge ſhe 
fat in like a, burniſh'd throne. Shate/peare. Allo a larger luggage 
veſſel, uſed in carrying goods, Oc. | 
BaROE couples [with architects] a beam, &c. mortiſed into another 
to ſtrengthen the building. | | | | 
BaRGE COURSE [in architecture] that part of the tiling of an 
| houſe that projects over the principal rafters, where there is either 
2 gable or a gerkin-head. | | 
Ba'xcxR [of barge] the manager of a barge; as, London 
bargers. Carew. FOE | | | 8 
Bax Maſter [at the mines] a ſurveyor: ; e 
A Baron Mote [of Benz, an hill, and zemor, an aſſembly, Sax.] 
2 court held to manage the affairs of mines. SOR 
Ba'xx [bacck; Dan. Sargue, Fr. barca, It. low Lat. and Sp.] a 
ſmall ſort of ſhip, or ſea veſſel, with but one deck, and pointed or 
triangular fails. | | | | | N 
Bark [barck, Dan. barck or borck, D. O. and L. G. and Su.] 
the rind or outermoſt covering of a tree. 


The Bank, [ſo called by way of eminence] . a capital medicine, 


fays Dr. Alſton, imported from Peru, and of which the Europeans 


had no knowledge befote the year 1640; when it was ſent to the 
viceroy's wife, ill of a tertian; and it cured her: the viceroy brought 
the powder with him into Europe, and made it known. But the Je- 
feits bringing it to Rome, and diſtributing it among the poor, it was 
called from them, the Jeſuit's bark or powder.” To which I may add, 
that this is one of the THREE medicines; which, for their moſt exten- 
ive uſefulneſs, that good practitioner, Dr. Sydenham, calls the fes 


Os; 7. e. the hands of Gop, | 


To Baxx [ prob. of barcker, Dan.] 1. To pull off the bark of a tree. 
Trees, after they are barked, are tumbled down. Addiſon. 2. To 
Make a noiſe at, to purſue with reproaches, to carp at. FSI 
An envy baſe, to bark at ſleeping fame. Spenſer: ES 
To BaxK as a Dog [beoncan, Sax.] to make the noiſe of a dog, 
when he threatens, 
To Bark [ſaid of foxes] to make a noiſe at rutting time. 
To Bax at the moon, or to Bark where one cannot bite. French, 
aboyer 2 la lune. The deſign of this proverb is to expoſe the folly of 
ſe, who are | gee to threaten or rail at their ſuperiors, or thoſe 
who are out of their reach, to as little purpoſe as it is for a dog to 
pretend to inſult or terrify the moon by barking. , 
BarkING Dogs ſeldom bite. Fr. Tout chien gui aboye ne mord pas. 
at. Canes timidi vehementius latrant quam mordent. Ital. Can chi ab- 
| baia non morde. H. Ger. Cin bellender hand beiſſet nicht leicht. All 
which imply, that huffing, hectoring, bouncing fellows, who are ever 


_ quarrelling and inſulting, where they think they ſhall meet with no op- 
aten, are rarely or ever endowed with a true generous courage; 
du 


ge; 


tare generally cowards and puſillanimous fouls, who dare hardly 
ok a man of honour in the face. . IE 
Barx-burning in huſbandry] a diſtemper in trees, commonly cu- 

red by ſlitting or cutting along the grain of the bark. 

; — [with tanners] a tub, wherein they put bark for tanning 

eather. 


BarK-GALLING [in huſbandry] an injury received by trees being 
Wins oY roy ( ry] an injury Y 8 
Bark-BARED, ſtripped of the bark. Excorticated and bark-bared 
trees may be preſerved by nouriſhing up a ſhoot from the foot, cuttin 
the body of the tree ſloping off, and it will quickly heal and be cov 
with bark. Moriimer. = — 
Ba'rxax, a town of Hungary, remarkable for two victories ob- 
tained over the Turks, the one in 1664, and the other in 1683. 
ka ARKER [of bark] one that clamours or makes a noiſe. What 
he done more than a baſe cur? barked and made a noiſe. But 
5. are rather enemies of my fame than me, theſe barkers. Ben. 
n, | 


eda'nxeRs, in low cant language, are ſaleſmens ſervants, who walk 
— ſhops, and invite cuſtomers in by their importunate ſoli- 


Bak [from bark of a tree} one employed in ſtripping trees. 


ARKHA MSTEAD, a market town in the weſt part o Hertfordſhire, 
18 miles weſt of Hertford, 


with this caution (if my memory does not fail me) not to take it be- 


Ba'axinG, 2 market town bf Eſſex, 10 miles from London; &h A 
creek that leads to the Thames. Here was formerly a nunnery, the 


richeſt and oldeſt in England, being founded by a ſon of Offa, king 
of the Weſt Saxons, in 680. | 


Ba'rxKLEY, a market town in Glouceſterſhire, about 15 miles ſouth: 

welt of Glouceſter, | | | | 
BANK WAL, a matket-town of Hertfordſhire, three miles from 

Royſton, and 35 from London. : 4 

| Ba'rLEDuc! See Bax; ; 

— Bx'tLemonT, a town of Hainault, in the French Netherlands, 


ſituated on the river $ambre, 15 miles ſouth of Mons. Lat. 50 10' 


N. Long. 3% 40 E. 


BarLE'TTA, a port town of Barri, in the kingdom of Naples; 
ſituated on the gulph of Venice, 22 miles weſt of Barri. Lat. 4 
N. Long. 17% O E. | 

Banky (of bark of a tree] conſiſting of bark, belonging to bark. 

| Ivy fo enrings the bar4y fingers of the elm. Shakeſpeare. 

BA NLEY [probably On, Heb. bread-corn] a fort of grain; it hath 
a thick ſpike, the calyx, huſk, awn and flower, are like thoſe of 
wheat or rye ; the ſeed is ſwelling in the middle, and ends in a ſharp 
point, to which the huſks are cloſely united. The ſpecies are; 
1. Common long cared barley; 2. Winter, or ſquare barley, by 
ſome called big. 3. Sprat barley, or battledoer barley : the big is 


Chiefly cultivated in the north of England; and in Scotland they call 


it bear, and is hardier than the other ſorts. Millar. Bar!:ry is 
emollient, moiſtening, and expectorating; it was choſen by Hippo- 
crates as proper food in inflammatory diſtempers. Arbuthnot, But 


0 a juſt expecloration begins, in the inflammation of the lungs and 
pleura. | | . 
 Ba'rLEYBRAXE, a kind of country play. 
She went abroad, | | 
At barleybrake, her ſweet ſwift feet to try. Stgney. 
Ba'xLEYBROTH, a cant word, ſometimes applied to ſtrong beer. 
Can ſodden water, 
A drench for ſurreyn'd jades, their harley broth, 
Deco& their cold blood to ſuch valiant heat. Shake/prare, _ 
 BarLey Corn, a corn of barley. It is the leaſt of our Engliſh long 
meaſures, three of which are ſuppoſed io make an inch. | 
BaRLEY Mow, the place where reaped barley is laid up. | 
Baxm [beopm, Sax: burm, Wel.] yeaſt, the head or workings out 


of ale or beer; it is uſed as a ferment, and, put into bread, it lightens 
and ſwells it. | 


 Ba'rmy [from Harm] containing barm or yeaſt. 


Goblets | 5 1 
Of windy cyder, and of barmy beer. Drycer. EE, 
 Ba'rmorTE [in the hundred of the Peak in Darbyſhire] a court held 
for the regulation of the affairs of the miners. See BARHMOTE. | 
B'aARN ( beyn, Sax.] a place or houfe for laying up any ſort of 
grain, hay, or ſtraw, Tc. | 
"4TH [bearn, Scot. born, Dan. barn, Su. bean, Sax. barn, Goth.] 
a Child. 5 


5 5 BARN 7s full, a low phraſe, for a woman's being big with 
child. | 7 ; 

Barn Teams, a cant word for broods of children. | 

Ba“RxXABIT ES, a ſect of religious or regular prieſts, of the con- 
gregation of St. Paul; their office is to inſtruct, catechize and ſerve in 
miſſions. | 

Barnacle [with farriers} a kind of bit or curb for an horſe. 

BaRNACLE [prob. of bean, Sax. 4 child, and aac, Sax, an oak} 
a Soland gooſe, fabulouſly ſaid to be bred out of the rotten wood of 
trees in Scotland. 8 

As Barnacles turn Soland geeſe, | | 
In the iſlands of the Orcades. Hadibra. 

Surely it is beyond an atheilt's impudence to affirm that the firſt men 
might grow upon trees, as the ſtory goes about barnacles, Bentley. 

BaznaCcLE [with mariners] a long red worm in the ſea, that will 
eat through the planks of a ſhip, if it be not ſheathed. 

Ba'rnacres [prob. of beann, Sax; to bear, and ec] irons put 
on horſes noſes to cauſe them to ſtand quietly when they ſhoe them or 
make any inciſion. | | 

BarnaCLes [among the canting crew] irons, fetters. 

Ba'rnakp-CAsTLE, a market town in the biſhopric of Durham, 
ſituated on the river Tees, 185 miles from London. | | 

Ba'kner; a market town of Hertfordſhire, 10 miles from London. 

Ba'RnSTABLE, a market town of Devonſhire, tituated on the river 


| Taw, zo miles from Exeter, and 194 from London. The word is 


compounded of bar, which, in the Britiſh language fignifies the mouth 
of a river; and faple, which in the Saxon is a mart of trade. 

| Baro'co [with logicians] one of the barbarous words by which 
they expreſs the ſyllogiſtie moods, and in this mood the firſt propoſt- 
tion muſt always be an univerſal affirmative, and the others particular 
and negative, and the middle term the attribute of the two firſt, 

Baro'mETER ¶barometre, Fr. barometro, Sp. Baęohilgor, of Bag®, 
weight, and go, Gr. meaſure} an inſtrument for eſtimating the 
weight of the atmoſphere, and the ſeveral minute variations of its 
weight, by which - the various changes of the weather are deter- 
mined. 

The firſt inventor of it was Torricelli, at Florence, in 1643. from 
whence father Merſenne brought it into France the year following, 
1644, and monſieur Paſcal tried it in 1646, and gave an account of it 
in a piece printed in 1647 ; the uſes of this inſtrument are to diſcover 
the gravitation of the incumbent atmoſphere (one of the nobleſt philo- 
ſophic diſcoveries) the changes of the weather, c. 

The mechaniſm of the barometer is as follows: a glaſs tube A By | 
(Plate II. Fig, 1.) hermetically ſealed in A, having its diameter 
about Iz of an inch, and its length at leaſt 13 inches, is filled with 
mercury fo juſtly, as not to have any air over it, nor any bubbles ad. 
hering to the ſides of the tube, which is beſt done by means of a 

laſs funnel, with a capillary tube; the orifice of the tube, filled after 
is manner, ſo as to overflow, is cloſely preſſed by the finger, ſo av 
to exclude any air betwixt it and the mercury, and thus in 
a wooden vellel of a convenient diameter, io, however, as not to 


BAR 
u the bottom: at the diſtance of 28 inches from the ſurface of the 

N are fixed two plates, C E, and D F, divided into inches, 
and theſe again ſubdivided into any number of ſmaller parts: laſtly, 
the tube is incloſed in a wooden frame, L. M. to prevent its being broke, 
and the baſon open, tho ſecured from duſt. 83 

A barometer differs from a baroſcope, which latter only ſhews that 
the air is heavier at one time than another, without ſpecifying the dif- 
"= attempts have been made to render the changes in the baro- 
meter more ſenſible, and ſo to meaſure the atmoſphere more accurate- 
ly; which has given riſe to a great number of barometers of different 
flructures. Hence comes the wheel borometer, diagonal barometer; 
horizontal barometer, pendant barometer, Oc. | | 

Horizontal BAROMETER, is a barometer, as AB CD (Plate II. 
Fig. 2.) the tube whereof is bent into the form of a ſquare, BCD, 
at the top of its perpendicular leg it is joined to a veſſel, or ciſtern, 
AB; and its variation accounted on the horizontal leg C D. 

Diagonal BaROMETER, where the ſpace of variation is conſiderably 
larger than that in the common barometer, and yet the riſe and fall 
more regular. Its foundation is this; that in the Torricellian tube, 
BC (Plate IT. Fig. 3.) inclined at any angle to the horizon, the cy- 
linder of mercury equivalent to the weight of the atmoſphere, is to a 
cylinder of mercury equivalent to the ſame, placed in a vertical tube, 
as the length of the tube B C, to the perpendicular height DC. 
Hence, if the height D C, be ſubtriple, ſubquadruple, &c. of the 


length of the tube, the changes in the diagonal barometer will be 


double, triple, &c of the changes in the common barometer. 
A Marine BaROMETER, is only a double thermometer for conve- 


niency at ſea, See THERMOMETER. 


Obſervations for the Uſe of the BAROMETER. | 

1. The motion of the mercury in the tube does not exceed three 
inches in its riſing and falling. | Wy 

II. The riſing of the mercury generally preſages fair weather, and 
its falling, foul ; as rain, ſnow, bigh-winds and ftorms. 

III. The falling of the mercury in very hot weather preſages 
thunder, 1 | | 

IV. The riſing of the mercury in winter, foreſhews froſt, and 
if the mercury falls three or four diviſions in froſty weather, a thaw 
will certainly follow; but if the mercury riſes in a continued froſt, 
ſnow will follow: — OSS | 

V. If ſoon after the falling of the mercury foul weather enſues, 


. there will be but little of it, and on the contrary, if the weather proves 
fair ſoon after the mercury has riſen, the ſame will happen. 


VI. If the mercury riſe much and high in foul weather, and con- 
tinues ſo for two or three days before the foul weather is over, then 
continued fair weather will enſue. | 

VII. If the mercury falls much and low in fair weather, and con- 
tinues ſo for two or three days before the rain comes, then you may 
expect a great deal of wet, and very probably high winds. | 


VIII: if the mercury be unſettled in its motion, it denotes uncer- 


tain and changeable weather. | 
IX. As to the words that are graved near the diviſions of the in- 


ſtrument, though for the moſt part the alterations of the weather will 


agree with them, yet they are not fo ſtrictly to be minded, as in the 
riiing and falling of the mercury according to the foregoing obſerva- 


tions; for if the mercury ftands at much rain, and then riſes up ta 


changeable, it then foreſhews fair weather, altho' not to continue ſo 
long, as it would have done if the mercury were higher; alſo places 
which are more northerly have A greater alteration of the riſe or fall of 


the mercury, than thoſe that are more ſoutherly. 


BaRomME'TRICAL [of barometer) relating to the barometer; as, 


barometrical inſtruments and experiments. | 


Ba'ron [the etymology of this word is very uncertain, Baro, 
among the Romans, ſignified a brave warrior, or a brutal man; and 
from the firſt of theſe ſignifications, Menage derives baron, as a term 
of military dignity. Fr. and Sp. barone, It. baras, Port. Baro, Lat. 
bzonn, Sax. a nobleman ; and all of bar, baaren, or baren, Teut. a. 
free gentleman. free- born. The Germans to this hour call a baron a 
kreyherr, a free gentleman. But perhaps the original of this word is either 
of har, Celt. a man, or of bar, Leut. free, and perhaps the French ter- 
mination on for hamme, or homme, as on dit for homme dit, man ſays, 
men ſay, or as it is ſaid, in which ſenſe barox or wvaren is ſtill uſed by 
the Spaniards ; and to confirm this conjecture, our law yet uſes baron 


and femme, inſtead of huſband and wife. Others deduce it from ber, an 


old Gauliſh word, ſignifying commander. Some think it a contraction 
of par homme, Fr. or peer, which ſeems the leaſt probable. Fobn/on.] A 
degree and title of nobility next to a viſcount, Who being barons of the 
realm, are peers and fit in the houſe of lords. It is probable, thatanciently 
in England all thoſe were called barons, that had ſuch ſeigniories as 
we now call court barons ; and after the congueft, all ſuch came to the 


parliament, and fat as nobles in the upper honſe. But when it ap- 


peared that the parliament was too much crouded, it became a cuſtom, 
that none ſhould come but ſuch as the king, for their extraordinary 
wiſdom or qualities, thought good to call by writ, which ran thus; 
hac vice tantum, After that, men ſeeing that this ſtate of nobility 
was but caſual, obtained of the king letters patent of this dignity, to 
them and their heirs male; and theſe were called barons by letters pa- 
tent, or by creation; whoſe poſterity are now thoſe barons that are 


called lords of the parliament; of which kind the king may create 


more at his pleaſure: it is nevertheleſs thought, that there are yet 
barons by writ, as well as by letters patent, and that they may be 
diſcerned. by their titles; the barons by writ being thoſe, that to the 


title of lord have their own ſurnames annexed; whereas the barons by 


letters patent are named by their baronies. Theſe barons which were 
firſt by writ, may now juſtly alſo be called barons by preſcription ; 
for that they have continued barons in themſelves and their anceſtors 
beyond the memory of man. There are alſo barons by tenure ; as the 
wo of a uy _ by ny baronies annexed to their 
iſhoprics, bave always lace in the upper houſe of parliament, 
Jo called lords {| nl. : Convel, To 7 0 
Baxons of the Rcbeguer, to the king, the principal of which is 
called lord chief baron, and the three others are his aſſiſtants, whoſe 


generals and chief commanders. | 


B AR 


office is to look to the king's accounts, and being judges between the 
king and his ſubjects, determine in all cauſes of juſtice belonging to the 
exchequer. ; | | 

BaRkons of the Cinque Ports, there are two to each of the ſevey 
towns, Haſtings, Wincheſter, Rye, Rumney, Hithe, Dover, and 
Sandwich, that have a place in the houſe of commons. | 

BARON and Feme [in law books] a man and his wife. 

Baron and Feme [in heraldry] a term uſed when the coats of a 
man and his wife are borne par pale in the ſame eſcutcheon, the man's 
ders 8 on the dexter fide, and the woman's always on the ſini- 

er. Fr. | | | ö 

A Baron of Beef [in familiar language] is, when the two ſirloins 


bone. 

Ba'Ronacs. 1. The body of barons and peers. Charters of the 
liberties of England, and of the foreſt, were with difficulty gained 
by his baronage at Staines. A. D. 1215. Hale. 2. The title or dig- 
nity of a baron, 3. A tax or ſubſidy of aid to be raiſed for the 
king's uſe, out of the bounds or precincts of baronics. 4. The lands 
which give title to a baron. | | | 

Ba'kontss [baronne, Fr. baroneſſa, It. baroneza, Sp. and Port. of 


baroniſſa, Lat. See Barox]} a baron's lady. 


Ba"koneT [Fr. baronetto. It. of baron, and et, diminutive termina- 
tion] the loweſt degree of honour that is hereditary; it is below 
a baron, and above a knight; and has the precedency of all other 
knights, except the knights of the garter. It was firſt founded by 
king James I. A. D. 1611, when 200 baronets were created; to 
which number they were always to be reſtrained; tho' they are now 
near four times that number. They had ſeveral privileges given 
them, with an habendum to them and their keirs male. The reaſon 
for creating this degree was partly martial ; for tho' themſelves were 
not enjoined perſonal ſervice in the wars, yet each baronet was to 
maintain 30 foot ſoldiers for three years in Ireland, after the rate of 
three pence a day, for the defence of that kingdom, and chiefly to 
ſecure the plantation of Ulſter; or to pay into the exchequer 10951. 
which with fees commonly ariſe to 1200/. See Knicurs. But 
it appears by the following paſſage, that the term was in uſe before, 
tho” in another ſenſe. King Edward III. being. bearded and croſſed 
by the clergy, ſo as he could not reform things, was advifed to direct 
out his writs to certain gentlemen of the beſt abilities, entitling them 
therein, barons in the next parliament; by which means he had ſo 
many barons in his parliament as were able to weigh down the clergy ; 


which barons were not afterwards lords, but barorets, as ſundry o 


them do yet retain the name. Spenſer. 


Ba'Rony [baronnie, Fr. baronia, It. Sp. and Lat. beonny, Sax. 


that honour or lordſhip, that gives title to a baron, and comprehends 
not only the fees and lands of temporal barons ; but alſo of lords ſpi- 
ritual or biſhops. Sir William Temple obſerves, that baronies were 


originally the larger ſhares of the land of conquered countries, which 


the northern invaders, as the Goths, &c. uſed to divide among their 
Ba'rosco6Pt [of gage, weight, and oxorew, Gr. to view] an in- 
ſtrument to ſhew the alteration in the weight of the atmoſphere ; 
the barometer determines what that alteration is, See Barome- 
TER. | | 
_ Bark [in heraldry] an ordinary in form of the feſs, but ſmaller. 
See Plate IV. Fig. 2g, The barr-gimel, or double barr, is repreſented 
Plate IV. Fig. 31. 6 | | 
Barra, one of the Scotch weſtern iſlands, Lat. 56 40 N. 
Long. 10% of W. "8.556 
1 Ba'RRACan [barracan, or bouracan, Fr.] a ſort of coarſe cam- 
et. 
Ba'RRaCH, or Ba'RRack [barraque, Fr. baracca, It. barraca, Sp.] 
originally were little cabins made by the Spaniſh fiſhermen on the ſea- 
ſhore, or huts or cottages for ſoldiers to lodge in a camp, when they 
have no tents, or when an army lies long in a place in bad weather; 


now barracks are edifices or ſeveral houtes built contiguous with con- 
veniences of lodging ſoldiers at home ; as, the barracks in Ireland and 


Scotland. | 

Ba'kRaToOR, or BAN ATOR [of barrateur, Fr. a cheat, of barat, 
Fr. fraud.) a common wrangler, an exciter of differences; one who 
ſets perſons at variance, wrangling and brawling with others, one 
who is continually unquiet. See BAR ATOR. by 

Ba'RRaTRY [from barrator, in law] the crime of a barrator. 

BarRATRY, or Ba'RRETRY [in commerce] is the maſter of a ſhip 
cheating the owners or inſurers, either by running away with the ſhip, 
linking of her, or embezzling her cargo. | 

BAa'RREL [barril, C. Brit. and Fr. , wie It. barril, Sp. and Port.] 
1. A cylindrical, but ſomewhat bulging, wooden veſſel, to be 
ſtopped cloſe. 2. A liquid meaſure, containing, of ale 32 gallons, 
of beer 36, of oil and wine 31 gallons and a half, and of beer vine- 
gar 34 gallons. 3. A Cylinder; frequently that cylinder about which 
any thing is wound; as, the barrel of a watch, See Fuzes. 4. Any 
thing hollow; as, the barre/ (or tube) of a gun, that which holds 
the ſhot. | 

BaRREBL [a dry meaſure] of Eſſex butter contains 106 pound, of 
Suffolk 256, a barrel of herrings ſhould contain thirty two gallons, 
wine meaſure, holding uſually a thouſand herrings. 

BARREL of the Ear [with anatomiſts] a large cavity behind the 


tympanum of the ear, in depth about three or four lines, in width 
hve or fix, covered with a very fine membrane, on which are ſeveral _ 


veins and arteries. - | - - | 
BaRRELS of Earth [in an arm 1. A fort of half-hogſheads 
filled with earth, which are uſed — 8 for covering the ſol- 
— ; alſo to break the gabions made in the ditch, and to roll into 
reaches. | te 


are not cut aſunder, but joined together by the end of the back: MW 
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Thundering Bankers [with gunners] barrels filled with bombs, 


granadoes, and other fire-works, to be rolled down a breach. | 
To Bank, or Bark up [from the noun] to put into a barrel 
for preſervation. me 


Ba'RR8L-BELLIED, having a large belly. | Sharp-headed, barrel. 


tellied, broadly back'd. Dryden. | 
Ba'xkEx 


— 
* 


ſtop the currents of the atmoſphere. Derham. 


„Ak ſunbenend, Sax. unbearing,, bane, Sax. naked, proper- 
1 4 4 — or ground unfruittul. — 1. Not pro- 
Jucing its kind; applied to animals. There not be male or 
female barren among you. Deuteronomy. 2. Unfruitful, ' ſterile ; 
applied to ground, as, that ſoil is barren, empty, dry, ſorry, or. 
Scanty, not plentiful. Some ſchemes appear Barren of fruits, 
- prove fruitful. Swift. 4. Jujune, unmeaning, . wanting ſpirit; 
dull, not inventive. There be that will make themſelves laugh, 
to ſet on barren ſpectators to laugh too. Shateſpeare. 
Barren Iuy, the herb creeping ivy. 
Ba'RRENLY [of barren] unfruitfully. 


BA KREV ESS [of barren] 1. Want of the power of procreation; 
applied to creatures. | ö 


I pray'd for children, and thought barrenneſe 
In wedlock a reproach. Milton. * . | 
2. Unfruitfulneſs, a ſtate of not — applied to the earth or 
trees. Lands have diverſe * of value, throu the diverſity of 
their fertility or barrenne/ſs. Bacon. 3. Want of inventing or pro- 
ducing any thing new; applied to the mind. Ulyſſes adventures are 
imitated in the nei, tho' the accidents are not the ſame, which 
would have argued him of a total barrenneſs of invention. Dryden. 
4. Want of materials, dryneſs of any ſubje&: We dwelllonger than 
the barrenneſs of ſo poor a cauſe could require. Hooker. 5. In divi- 
nity, a want of fervour, or of ſenſibility in devotion: Saints ſome- 
times are fervent, and ſometimes feel a barrenneſs of devotion: Taylor. 
BAR EN-stons [with aſtrologers] the figns Gemini, Leo, and 
Virgo, fo called, becauſe when the queſtion is aſkedz whether ſuch 
a perſon ſhall have children or not ? if one of thoſe ſigns be upon the 
cuſp, or firſt point of the firſt houſe, they take it for granted, that 
the perſon enquiring ſhall have none. 11 K 
BA AKREX WORT |epimedium, Lat.] a plant with leaves ſhaped like 


ivy. 21 80 | | 
"Sean, a city of the kingdom of Naples, and capital of a pro- 
vince of the ſame name; ſituated on the gulph of Venice. Lat. 400 
40 N. Long. 179 40 E. 4 | 
Ba“ KRrul [of bar and full] full of obſtruftions; as, a barrful 
ſtrife. Shakeſpeare. | 
Ba'RRICaDE, Or BarRICADOE (barricade, Fr: barricata, It. barri- 
cada, Sp.] 1. A kind of intrenchment or defence, made in haſte, of bar- 
rels filled with earth, carts, trees cut down, or any thing elſe to keep 
off an attack. 2. Any ſtop or obſtruction. Such a barricade would 


To BaRRICA DE [of barricader, Fr. barricare, It.] to incloſe or 
ſhut up with bars or barricadoes. A new volcano diicharged matter 
till then barricaded up and impriſoned in the earth; Yoodward. Alſo 
to ſtop any paſſage. The mixt hurry barricades the ſtreet. Gay. 


Io Barkica'po [of the noun] to bar or ſtop up. See to Barricape. 


Faſt ſhut the gates, and barricado'd ftrong. Milton. | 
Barrica'poes [in regular fortification} are trees cut with ſix faces, 
and croſſed with battoons of the length of half pikes, bound with iron 
at the feet, to be ſet up in paſſages or breaches, to keep back either 
horſe or foot. | | 
BARRIER [barriere, Fr. and It. It is ſometimes accented on 
the laſt ſyllable, but more properly on the firſt. Johns 1. An en- 
trenchment or barricade. p ke [rnd oh | % 
An ocean flows V 
Around our realm, a Barrier from the foes. Pope. 
2. A ſtrong fortified place; on the frontiers of any country; The 
Dutch have poſſeſſion of the barrier, Swift. 3. An obſtruction or ſtop. 
If you value yourſelf as a man of learning, you build a moſt unpaſla- 
ble barrier againſt all improvement. Watts. 4. A boundary, what- 
ever marks the limits of any thing. BEN 5 
Twixt that and reaſon what a nice barrier; 
For ever ſep' rate, yet for ever near. Pope. | 
5. A fort of warlike exerciſe or ſport of armed men fighting with 


| thort ſwords, within certain bars or rails, ſet up for ſeparating them 


trom the ſpectators. For juſts, tourneys, and barriers, their glories 
are in the chariots. Bacon. 


BanriERS [in fortification] are great Rakes, ſet up about ten feet 


Gittant one from another, and about four or five feet high, having 


tranſoms, or overthwart rafters, to ſtop ſuch as would violently force 


their way in. Theſe are uſually erected in void ſpaces between a 
citadel and the town, in half-moons and other works. 

BARRISTE RS [from bar at which they plead] are pleaders of the 
cauſes af clients at the bar of a court of judicature ; called advocates 


or licentiates in other countries and courts ; they are now uſually de- 


nominated counſellors at law, and are of two forts ; either outward or 
Outer, or inner. | | 

Outward BaRRIST ER, or Outer BARRISTER, is one, who after long 
ſtudy of the law, at leaſt ſeven years, is called to public practice, and 
admitted to plead, ſtanding without the bar. 


luner BA RRIST ER, one, who being a ſerjeant at law, or elfe an 


attorney of the king or prince, or any of the king's, Sc. council, 
benchers, or thoſe who have been readers, are allowed out of reſpect 
to plead within the bar. | 

Vacation BakgisttRs, pleaders newly called to the bar, who 
are obliged to attend the exerciſe of the liouſe for the fix following va- 
Caticns. wiz. in Lent and Summer. PIO 

Ba'krow [beappe, Sax. a grove] whether it ftands ſingly by itſelf, 
or is added to the name of a place, ſignifies ſomething relating to a 
grove; and ſeveral words beginning wich bar, ſeem to have been an- 
ciently written barrow, ſo that bartons ſeems to be but a contraction 

arrow-town, i. e. a town in or near a grove. 

Barrow [beonz, Sax.] a little hill or mount of earth, ſuch as are 
Calt up in ſeveral parts of England, and are ſuppoſed to be Roman bu- 
Tymg places; it is likewiſe uſed in Cornwall for a hillock, under 
Which in old times bodies have been buried. | 

Barrow [barella, It. baar, Ger. ſuppoſed by Skinner to come 

to bear} any inſtrument or carriage moved by the hand, to carry 
ſtones earth, Ec. 

4 hand-Barrow, ſuch an inflrument to carry in the hand. 

4 Wheel-Baxrow, the like driven upon one wheel. 

Barrow. Hog, a boar-hog, that has been gelded. ; 
BarRu'Ly, or BA RR x {in heraldry] we underſtand it to be a ſhield 


A8 


divided tranſverſe into four, or ſix, or more equal parts, and conſiſting of 
two or more tinctures interchangeably diſpoſed; See Plate IV. Fig. 323 
- Barry BENDY'[in heraldry} is a ſhield equally divided into four, 
ſix, or: more equal parts, by lines drawn verſe and. diagonal, in- 
terchangeably varying: the tinctures of which it conſiſts,” Plate IV. 


Fig. 33. 4. 
. , 5 448 Pily [im heraldry} another particular way of blazoning or 
dividing a coat armour, which is to conſiſt of ſix or more pieces. 
To Ba'rTER,' werb neut. [baratter; Fr. to trick in traffic, of barat, 
a fraud or cheat, barrattare, It.] To trafic by exchanging eommo- 
dities one for another, in oppoſition' to buying with money.. . 
| They ſcorn'd to trade or barter; 
By giving or by taking quarter. Hu#ibras. J 
To BarTeR, verb ad. 1. Io truck or exchange one commodity 
for another of a different kind, having with: , | 
With a baſer man they would have bartered me. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Sometimes with away. If they barter away their time, they 
ſhonld have eaſe in exchange. Decay of Piety. l | 
_ Barre [of the verb] the act of exchanging goods in traffic; alſo 
ſometimes. the thing given in exchange. For china, old cloaths is fair 
barter: Felton. | 1 5 | | 
Ba'xTerER [of barter) he that barters or exchanges one kind of 
goods for another. | p24 1 | | 
. wag ERY [of barter] exchange of commodities. Cambden has 
vied it. | f 
BARTHO“LOMEw, or Sr. BAR THoTOME , one of the Caribbee 
iſlands, fubje& to France. Lat. 186 N. Long. 629 5 W. 
BAa'RTLEMIEs, 9. 4. Bartholomew days, ſo named from the cruel- 
ties, ſlaughters and maſſacres, that have been committed upon them. 
Ba“ R TON, a market town of Lincolnſhire, ſituated on the ſouthern 
ſhore of the Humber; 35 miles from Lincoln, and 163 from Lon- 


don. | 


 BarTox, 1 


houſe, &c. 


Baro [in Devonſhire and elſewhere] the demeſne lands of a ma- 
nor, and ſometimes the manor houſe itfe}lt; and alſo out-houſes, fold- 


A coop for keeping poultry 2. A backfide, out- 


yards and backſides. 


Bal TRAu, the name of a plant; the ſame with pellitory. 
BAa'RULEs, a ſect of heretics, who held that our Saviour had only 
a phantom of a body. 5 18 | 
| Aer ET {in heraldry] is a fourth part of the bar, or half of the 
cloſet. 3 | 
BR TOA [of Fac, dull, or heavy and axzw, Gr. to hear] a 
dulneſs, thickneſs, hardneſs of hearing. 5 7 
Baryco'caLon {with botaniſts] the thorn- apple. 
BaRYTHONIA [BaevPont, Gr.] a difficulty of ſpeaking. 
Ba's, low, ſhallow, mean. Fr. . TT 
Ba's cHEvariteRs, low or inferior knights, by a tenure of a bare 
military fee, ſo called in diſtinction from bannerets and baronets, who 
were ſtperior knights: whence, it is probable, comes our knights 
batchelors ; and it is not improbable that che name of batchelor's de- 
gree in the univerſity had the ſame riſe. 5 | 
Basa'LTEs Pacwntng, Gr.] a fort of marble of an iron colour; alfo 


the hardeſt black marble. Lat. 


. Basa'niTEs [of Pacantu, Gr. to examine diligently] 2 touch- 
ſtone or whetſtone. Lat. 8 5 
Ba“sE, adj. [bat, Fr. boſſo, It. baxo; Sp. baixo, Port. & 


aſſus, low 
Lat. gacig, Gr.] 1. Mean, low, vile, worthleſs: The harveſt white 


| plumb is a baſe plumb: Bacen. 2. Difingenuous, having a mean or 


illiberal ſpirit. Shall that heart lifted up to ſuch a height be counted 
baſe? Sidney. 3. Of mean ſtation, of low account, having no ho- 


nour. If the lords degenerate, what ſhall be hoped of the peaiants 


and baſer people. Spenſer. 4. Baſe born, born out of wedlock, and 
therefore not of honourable birth, Why baſtard ? Wherefore e 
Shakeſpeare. 5. Having no value; money of leſs value than it ought 
to be; commonly applied to all metals, except gold and filver. A 
guinea is pure gold, if it has nothing but gold, without any alloy or 
Baſer metal in it. Locke, 6. Deep, grave, applied to ſounds ; this 
is frequently written , tho' the comparative baſer ſeems to require 
baſe ; as, a baſe ſound. Bacon. ; ; 
Bas E, ſubſt. [Fr. baſa, It. and Sp. Ca, Lat. of Bao, Gr.] 1. The 
bottom of any thing, commonly the lower part of a building or co- 
lumn. The cliff beetles o'er his 6% into the ſea, Shakeſpeare, 
2. The pedeſtal of a ſtatue. Little ſtatues ſet on great baſes. Bacon; 
3. That part of an ornament that hangs down as, houſing. Phalantus 
was in white, having his 62 and caparifon embroidered. Sidney. 


4. From bas, Fr. ſtockings, or perhaps the armour for the legs. 


Wiaht 

With ae blue, and baſes white. Hudibras, | 
5. The place trom which racers ortilters run, the bottom of the field. 
| To their appointed d they went, : 

And ſtarting all once, the barrier leave. Dryden. 
6. The ſtring that yields a baſe ſound. 

At thy well ſharpen'd thumb | | 

The trebles ſqueak for tear, the baſes roar. . Dryden. 
7. The broad part of any body; as, the bottom of a cone. 8. An 
old country play; Skinner writes it bays. Lads like to run the coun- 
try baſe. Shakeſpeare. 10 . 

Bas E [with gunners] the ſmalleſt piece of ordnance, four feet and 
a half long, the diameter at the bore an inch and a quarter, it weighs 
200 pounds, carries a ball one inch and an eighth in diameter, and five 
or ſix ounces weight. | 

BasE [in architecture] the foot of a pillar, which ſupports it, or 
that part which is under the body, and lies upon the zocle or pedeſtal. 

Base Fin fortification] is the level line on which any work ſtands, 
and which is even with the campaign. 

Bass ſan an eſcutcheon] is the lower part, conſiſting of the dex- 
ter, middle, and finiſter baſe points. oy 718 

BAskE, a fiſh, otherwiſe called the ſea-wolf. 

Bask [of a conic ſection] a right line in the hyperbola and para- 
bola, ariſing from the common interſection of the ſecant plane, and 
the baſe of the cone. ; 

Bass of a ſolid Figure [in geometry] is the lowermoſt fide, or that 
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uſually and moſt properly that fide, which lies parallel to the horizon. 
= aiſfinet ¶ in — is chat preciſe diſtance from the pole of a 

convex Fry in which the objects, which are beheld through it, ap- 
: * * 


&, and well ; and is the ſame with what is called 

the focus. E | : | | 

Bas Line [in ve] is the common ſeQtion of the picture 
and the ical plane 


D = 
BasE Ring [of a cannon] is the large ring next to, and juſt behind, 
the touch-hole. 
Base Court [a law term] an inferior one, which is not a court of 
record; as the court-leet, court-baron, &c. 
Bask Eſtate, or BasE Fee [in law] land or tenements held at the 
will of the lord of the manor. ; 
Bask Tenants, tenants that perform ſervice in villenage to theit 
lord. 


| Basz Tennre [a law term] is 28 villenage or other cuſto- 


mary ſervice, in diſtinction from the hig 
litary ſervice. . 5 

To Bas, verb a#. [from the ach. ] to make baſe or leſs valuable 
by alloy, or the mixture of meaner metals. Have men ſufficiently re- 
fined metals, which we cannot baſe. Bacon. 

Ba'szEBORN, born out of wedlock ; as, a baſeborn child. 

BasECouRT, a lower court, not the principal one that leads to a 


houſe, 

| In the baſerourt he doth attend. Shakeſpeare. 
Ba'stLy [of baſe] 1. In a baſe, mean, diſhonourable manner. 

The king is 4% ly led by flatterers. Shakeſpeare. 

2. In baſtardy. Two brethren ba/ely born. Knolles. 

B4'seMINDED, worthleſs, meanſpirited. | | 
It fignifieth abject, ba/eminded, coward, or nidget. Camden. 

| Ba'stness [of 275 1. Meanneſs, vileneſs, badneſs. Your ſoul's 

above the ba/eneſs © 


3. Baſtardy. | | 
TY Why brand they us | | 
With baſe ? with rr ? baſtardy? Shakeſpeare. 

4. Gravity or deepneſs of ſound. The proportion of air percuſſed 
towards the baſenef; or trebleneſs of tones. Bacon. | 

Ba'stvior, commonly written Ba'ssvior, a muſical inſtrument 
uſed in concerts for its baſe ſound. _ 185 | 

To Basu, verb neut: [for abaſh] to be aſhamed. | 

His countenance was bold, and baſhed not, Spenſer. 


tenure in capite, or by mi- 


BAsHAw, or Pa'snuaw, a man of command. Turk. And accord- 


ingly it is uſed, not only for the great officers of the porte, as the ca- 
pudan baſhaw, f. e. commander at ſea or admiral ; boſtangi-baſhaw, 
the chief of the gardeners ; the baſhaw of bagdad, f. e governor of 
the city and province ſo called: but is alſo applied [I ſuppoſe by 
way of compliment] to the inferior officers of the army; and ſome- 
times to ſimple janizaries: Dherbelot, See Ba'ssa. 

Ba's4FuL [of aba/hed, made aſhamed, and full. This word, with 


all of the ſame race, are of uncertain etymology. Skinner imagines 


them derived from baſe or mean. Minſhew from verbaeſen, Du. to 
ſtrike with aftoniſhment. Junius from gag, which he finds in Heſy- 


chius, to ſignify ſhame. The conjecture of Minſhew ſeems moſt pro- 


bable. Johnſon] 1. Shamefaced, timorous, modeſt. 2. Sheepiſh ; 
modeſt to a fault. He looked with a ba/>ful modeſty, as if he 


. feared the eyes of men. Sidney. | 


 Ba's#FULLY, ſhamefacedly, timotouſly, modeſtly. 
Ba'sHFULNEss, I. Shamefacedneſs, timorouſneſs, modeſty, as 
ſhewn in the outward appearance. 2. Faulty, or ruſtic ſhame. O- 
thers have not ſo much of this fooliſh baſs/une/s, to alk every one's 
opinion. Dryden. | | | | 
Ba$sHFULNEsS was painted by the ancients as a virgin, cloathed in 


White, as a token of chaflity, veiled, to ſhew that a virtuous woman 


ought not to expoſe her beauty; in her hand a lilly, as the emblem of 
modeſty ; and ſtanding on a tortoiſe, to ſhew that chaſte women ſhould 
not be given to ramb ing 

BaS1E'NTo, a river o 
Potenza, in the Baſilicate, waters that province, and runs into the 
gulph of Tarento. s 

Ba's11. [bafilic, Fr. bafſilico, It. basilico, Sp. basilica, Port. ocymum, 
Lat.] an herb. The ſpecies of this plant are eight: 1. Common baſil. 
2. Common baſil, with dark green leaves and white flowers. 3. Leſ- 
ſer baſil, with narrow ſerrated leaves. 4. The leaſt baſil, commonly 
called the buſh-baſil, c. The firſt ſort is preſcribed in medicine; 


but the fourth is eſteemed for its beauty and ſcent. Miller The herb 


ſweet Baſil. ; 

Bas1L [in joinery] the ſloping edge of a chiſſel, or of the iron of 
a plane, the angle to which it is ground away, 

BAsIIL, the ſkin of a ſheep tanned. 12 

To BasiL [from the noun] to grind the edge of a tool to a cet- 
tain angle. Theſe chiſſels are not ground to ſuch a bafil, as the 
joiners chiſſels on one of the ſides, but are bafliled away on both the 
flat ſides ; ſo that the edge lies between both the ſides, in the middle 
of the tool. Moxon. 

BAsII; a city and canton of Switzerland, near the confines of Al- 
face, ſituated on both ſides the river Rhine. The city is large, po- 
pulous, and fortified. Lat. 47 40 N. Long 7 40 E. | 

prey F#m — — SPHENOIDES, 

34 81LI0 ique, Fr. baſilica, It. and Sp. facmuνœ sn, Gr.] a large 
hall, having two ranges of pillars, and two lies or wings, 2 
leries over them. Theſe baſilics were at firſt made for the palaces of 
princes, and afterwards converted into courts of juſtice, and at laſt into 
churches ; whence a baſilic is generally taken for a magnificent church, 
as the bafilic of St. Peter at Rome. Baſilics, with the writers of the 
4th century, ſignify thoſe noble piles or ſtructures, in which the bo- 
dies of the ſaints and martyrs were now placed ; and unto which, 
upon account of the ſuperſtitious (not to ſay idolatrous) worſhip there 
obſerved, the Eunomians would not —_— Eunomians. | 

BastLic Conſtitutions, an abridgment and reform of the emperor 
— laws, made der Baſtien and Leo, whence they — 
nam 


- Ba'ritica, Lat. or Ba's11c Vis Din anatomy] che middle vein 
of the arm, the liver vein. It is called bo/i/ica by way of pre-emi- 


| lence, and the name is likewiſe applied to many medicines for the 


ſame reaſon, 


miſtruſt, Dryden. 2. Worthleſſneſs of metal. 


the kingdom of Naples, which riſes near 


BAS 


Bast IcAL [Saru Gr.) king-like, royal 
r 


Ba's1L1cai, of. Ba's1L1c [from gaſilica] belonging to the baſilic 
vein. - Aneurifms follow upon bleeding the hi, vein. Sharp. 
Ba' LIcon, Lat. [Paoiauney, Gr.] an ointment, called alſo tetra-. 
pharmacon. I put a pledget of bafi/icon over it. Wiſeman. | 
Basr'ticvs 5 aſtrono 
called cor leonis. 4 
Ba$j1a'ÞD1ANs, a ſet fo called, from Baflidur, their ringleader in the 
ſecond century, and cotemporary with Saturninus, who flouriſhed at. 
Antioch, Baſilides in Alexandria. And the new ſcheme of theo! 
which he advanced, was as follows : That the ſupreme God, whom he 
ſtiled Abraxas, [See ABraxas] begot the ni, ct underſtanding ; from 
the nis, was the logos derived; from the /ogos, Phroneſis (or, as Tertul- 
lian tranſlates it) prowidence ; from Phroneſis, Sophia, and Dynamis, 
i. e. wiſdom and power ; from Sophia and Dynamis ſprung powers, 
principalities, and angels whom he calls the Fe; by which angels 
was the fit heaven created; and then from them, by way of deri. 
vation, other angels aroſe, who made another heaven, which reſem- 
bled like an antitype, the firſt ; and in like manner, one penetration of 
angels after another (with their reſpective heavens) exiſied ; till the 
number of heavens amounted to 365 ; all made by them, in honour 
of the chief God, whoſe name Abraxas] contains that number 
within itſelf. And that the angels who were poſſeſſors of the /a/t 
heaven, (whoſe head they affirmed to be the God of the Jews) crea. 
ted our world, and all things therein... That this God of the Jews, 
aiming to ſubject the nations to that people, was oppoſed by the reſt, 
That the miſſion of Chriſt, who was the ans — nus, was in- 
tended to reſcue his followers from the power of t c 
world; that He did not become truly incarnate, but only appeared in 
a human form; and that Simon the Cyrenian was by Any own miſe 


talen for him, and crucified in his ſtead ; and in a word, that by the 
knowledge of this moſt exce//ent ſcheme, we are delivered from the 


wers which created the world. —The Baſilidians confined ſalvation 
to the /ou/; the body being by nature corruptible. They did not 
ſcruple to eat things offered to idols, and are charged with the uſe of 
incantations, and univerſal uncleanneſs. [rencns and Tertullian, I 
have dwelt the longer on this ſe&, as their ſyſtem affords us a clear 
inſtance of what the ſcripture means by hereſy, z, e. not a mere mil. 
take of judgment, but (as St. Paul ſtiles it) a work of the fleſh. See 
Heresy, ABRaxas, CERINTHIANS. | * 
Ba's1L.18K [bafilic, Fr. bafiliſco, It. Sp. and Port. bafiliſens, Lat. o 
Baoikox®-, of Caoimu;, Gr. a king] a kind of ſerpent called alſo a 
cockatrice, not above three _ long, and differenced from other 
ſerpents by having a white ſpot on the head, as a ſort of diadem or 
crown, that rolls not up himſelf-in foles as others do, but bears his 
body ere, as far as the middle; this ſerpent is ſaid to drive away 
all others with his hiſſing, to deſtroy animals and fruits, &c. by his 
infectious breath, to burn herbs, and to break ſtones, | 4 
Make me not ſlighted like the 5 ;;; 
I've look d on thouſands who have ſped the be 
By my regard, but kill'd none ſo, Shakeſpeare. | 
A Bas1L15x, having the head and eyes of a hawk [hieroglyphically] 
among the ancient Egyptians, was uſed to repreſent the providence 
of God, becauſe no other creature is fuller of ſpirit and vigour. This 
creature is ſaid to kill at a diſtance, only by ſending out of its eyes a 
wr aa which it conveys to the creature with whom it is diſ- 
pleaſed. tc. ö | 


of their gods, either at their feet, about their middle, or winding 
their tails about their heads, as a ſymbol of their immortality, be- 
cauſe this ſerpent is very long lived. 55 
BasiLIsx [bafilic, Fr. Bafiliſco, It. in gunnery] a long and large 
piece of ordnance, or cannon. | 
Ba'sin. See Bason; which is the more frequent ſpelling, but 
not according to etymology. Ft 
 Ba'stneTs, an herb. | 
BasincsTO'KE, a market-town of Hampſhire, 16 miles from Win- 
cheſter, and 48 from London. | 
Ba$10cLo'ssa [with anatomiſts] a pair of muſcles ariſing from the 


| baſis or root of the bone hyoides, which ſerve to depreſs or keep 


down the tongue. | 
Basis, Lat. 1. The foundation of a column or building. Para- 
diſe, being raiſed to this height, muſt have the compaſs of the whole 
earth for a baſis and foundation. Raleigh. 2. The loweſt of the three 
principal parts of a column, which are the baſis, ſhaft and capital. 
Coming to the botwm we obſerved an Engliſh inſcription upon the 
bafis. Addiſon. z. That on which any thing is raiſed. | 
Thy gentle height made only proud 
Iso be the bj of that pompous load, | 
Than which a nobler weight no mountain bears. Denham. 
4. The ground-work, or firſt principle, of any thing. 
Build me thy fortune on the bafis of valour. Shakeſpeare. 
Basis [with anatomiſts] the upper and broader part of the heart 
oppoſite to the mucro or point; alſo the bottom of the bone hyoides 
at the root of the tongue. | 
Basts, Lat. [in architecture] the foot that ſupports a pillar, the pe- 
deſtal. Cæſar on Pompey's bafis lies along. Shakeſpeare. 
To Basx, verb act. [perhaps of backaren, Du.] 1. To warm by ly- 
ing in the heat ; almoſt generally applied to animals. 5 
Strech'd out all the chimney's length, 
Baſs at the fire his hairy flrength. Milton. 
2. To keep or lie in a warm place expoſed to the ſun, or any other 
heat. 


Birds bath'd within, or % A upon its fide. Dryden. 
Ba'sxzr [bagawd, C. Br. % ed, Wel. ba/cauda, Lat. Barbara de 
piftis wenit baſeauda britannis, Martial.) A veſſel made of twigs, 
ruſhes, or ſome other ſlender ſubſtance interwoven. | 
BASKET-H1LT, the hilt of a ſword, ſo made, as to contain the hand 
and defend it, LON | 
His puiſſant ſword 
With bafter-hilt that would hold broth, 
And ſerve for fight and dinner both, Hudibras. 
They in their bo/4er-bilt; their bev'rage brew d. Dr. King. 


BASRIT- 


my] a fixed ſtar in the conſtellation Leo, 


m that created the 


BasiLIsks were frequently placed by the ancients in the preſence 
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bas 


Bax ET-wonan, 2 woman who plies in a market with a baſket, 


to carry any thin home that is bought. | | 
d law] an helmet. 3 wed, 
Lo Fr. 1 It. bafin, Sp. Bacin; Pott.] 1. A ſmall 
veſſel for waſhing hands in, and other uſes, 2. Any hollow place capa- 


; liquids. | ; 
wo The rapid motion would ejeQt; GATE 
The ſtones the low capacious caves contail, 
And from its ample ks caſt the main, Blackmore. 
A dock for repairing or buildi | 
3- ta}, by which gla{-grinders form the convex-glaſſes. 5. A round 
ſhell or caſe of iron placed over a furnace, in which hatters mould 
the matter of a hat into form. 6. A place near the ſea, incloſed in 
rocks, with a narrow entrance, where ſhips may lie in ſafety. 
he jutting land two ample bays divides, 
The ſpacious bafors arching rocks incloſe, 
A ſure defence for every ſtorm. Pope, 
Bason [with anatomiſts] a round cavity in the form of a tunnel, 
gtuate betwixt the anterior ventricles of the brain, and ending at the 
int of the glandula pituitaria. : 1 | 
Basons of a Balance, two pieces of braſs or of other matter, faſ- 
tened to the extremities of the ſtrings of a balance, the one td hold the 
weight, and the other for the thing to be weighed. 
Bason of a Jet d Fan, a reſervatory of water, a ſmall pond: | 
On one fide of the walk is a hollow bafin: Spectator. 
Bass [baſe Fr. in muſic] the loweſt of all its four parts, which 
ſerves as a foundation to the other. It is grave and deep. See Bas. 


Bass, Bassock, or Hassock [ſuppoſed by Junius to be derived, 


like baſket, from ſome Britiſh word, ſignifying a ruſh ; but perhaps 
more properly written boſs, from the French 6%. Johnſon] a fort of 
cuſhion made of ſtraw, a mat uſed in churches to kneet on. Hav- 
ing woollen yarn, 3a. mat, or ſuch like, to bind them. Mortimer. 
ass, à collar for cart-horſes made of ſtraw, ruſhes, ſedge, Tec. 
Bass Relief [of bas and relief, Fr.] raifed work. See Basso Re- 
Heco. Felibien diſtinguiſhes three kinds of baſs relief; in the firſt, 
the front figures appear almoſt with the fall relief; in the ſecond, 
they ſtand out no more than one half ; and in the third, much leſs, as 
in coins. 78 | 
Bass Viol, or Baſs Violin, a muſical A wh inſtrument, of the 
ſame form with the violin, but much longer. One of the muſes plays 
on a baſs-viol., Dryden, + oHes | 
Ba'ssa, a Turkiſh governor fo called. See Basnaw. | 
Bassa Tenura [in old ＋ 7 baſe tenure, or holding by villenage, 
or other cuſtomary ſervice, in diſtinction from alia tenura, the high- 
eſt tenure in capite, i. e. in chief, or by military ſervice, &c. | 
Bass Id, or Ba'cct1M, a port town of the hither India, ſubject 


. 


to the Portugueſe. Lat. 19? 3o' N. Long. 715 E. 


Ba'sss Enceinte, or Ba'sss Irelgſure [in fortification] the ſame as 


falſe bray. Fr. _ | | ID 

BaAssE'E, a town of French Flanders, on the confines of Artois. 
Lat. 50 33 N. Long. 30 30 Ef. . . 

BA ssET [Fr. Baſſerta, % a ſort of game at cards, ſaid to be firſt 
invented at Venice. Gamelters would no more blafpheme, and lady 
Dabcheek's bafſet bank would be broke. Dennis. | | 

_ - Ba'sseTTo [mnfic books] a baſs viol or violin of the ſmalleſt ſize; 
ſo called in diſtinction from baſs viol, or violin of a larger ſize. 

Bass1'cxy, the ſouth-eaſt diviſion of the province 5 Champaign, 
in France. | | _ 5 

Basso [in muſic] for the moſt part ſignifies the baſs ; but ſome- 
times in pieces of muſic for ſeveral voices, the ſinging baſs is more 
particularly fo called. It. | 


Basso Concertante (in muſic] the baſs of the little chorus, or the 
baſs that plays throughout the whole piece. g 

Basso Continas [in muſic] the thorough baſs or continual baſs, 
which is commonly diſtinguiſhed from the other baſſes by figures over 
the notes in muſic books, which fi 


harpſichord, ſpinet, and theorbo-lute. 

Basso Recitante [muſic book] the ſame as baſſa concertante, | 

Basso Repieno [in muſic] the baſs of the grand chorus, or the baſs 
that plays now and then in ſome particular places. Ii. 223 

Basso Viola [in muſic] a baſe viol. J.. | 

Basso Vielino [muſic books] the baſs for the baſs violin, e. 

Basso Relieve [in maſonry, carving, caſting, &c ] i. e. baſs or low 
relief, or imboſſed work, is when only half the bodies or figures are 
repreſented, or when the work is low, flat, or but a lictle raiſed ; as 
when a medal or coin has its figure or impreſs low, thin, and hardly 
diſtinguiſhable from the plane, it is ſaid that the relief is low and 


weak ; but when it is much raiſed, the relief is ſaid to be bold and 
firong. See Bass Relief. | | 


Ba'ssock, the ſame with baſs, a haſſock. | 

Basso! Lbaſſen, Fr. baſſone, It.] a mufical wind inſtrument, of the 
wind kind. It is blown with a reed, and has eleven holes, which are ſtop- 
ped like other large flutes; its diameter at bottom is nine inches, and 
it ſerves for the baſs in concerts of hautboys, Sc. | 

Basso NA, a large city of Aſia, ſituated on the conflux of the Ti- 
$15 and Euphrates. Lat. 30 20 N. Long. 530 E. | 

Basr, lime· tree wood made into ropes —— mats. 

Ba STARD, /ub/t, [in civil and canon law] 1. One born of a wo- 
man unmarried, ſo that the father is not known, according to order 
of law. 2. Any thing ſpurious or falſe. | 

| Speak with woids, baſtards, and ſyllables, - - | 

5 Of no allowance to your boſom's truth. Shakeſpeare. 
* nd ry adj. [bitard, F. of baſe and tarvon, C. Br. qu. baſely 
cended, baſtardd, Wel. of low birth, 6 ardo, It. Sp. and Port.] 
ky gotten out of wedlock ; as, baffard children, baftard-born, 2. 
— true or genuine, counterfeit, falſe. In this ſenſe, whatever bears 

me Mate or reſemblance to another, is called ſpurious or baſtard 


en purſue their own deſigns of power, ſuch 
nours as attend them. 1 7. —_ —_— 12 
i &D brood is always proud. How far this proverb is true, I 
— my to determine : but, where it is ſo, the reaſon is 
ws % cauſe ſuch people knowing themſelves e to public 
A dach, they, for their own eaſe, get the maſtery of and mo- 

Y, to which pride and inſolence naturally follow. | 


0 


BasrA 


ng ſhips. 4. A concave piece of 


gures are proper only to the organ, 


BAS 


To BasTarD [from the houn] to ſtigmatize with baſtardy, to 
convict of baſtardy. Not an uſual word. Her two ſons were de- 
poſed from the crown, baſtarded in their blood, and mutdered. Bacon. 

Bagt axb-Cedar-Trer, called jrazima in the Weſt Indies, It grows 
plentifully in the low lands of Jamaica, where it riſes to the height of 
orty or fifty feet, and has a large trunk. The timber is cut into ſtaves 
for caſes of all ſorts, and uſed for many other purpoſes. The fruit is 
eaten by Clittle as it falls from the tree, and is eſteemed very good to 
flitten them. Miller. Ns | | 

To BA“sTARDIZ E [abiftardir, Fr. imbaſtardire, 3 * To mike 
one a baſtard,” to convict of baſtardy. 2. To beget a baſtard. I had 
been what I am, had the maidenlieſt tar in the firmitment twinkled on 
my baſtardizing. Shakeſpeare: | 9 

Ba"STARDLY, adv. {oy baſtard] in the manner of a baſtard, ſpu- 


Houſly. 
Good ſeed degenerates, and oft obeys _ 
The ſoils diſeaſe, and into cockle ſtrays. 
Let the mind's thoughts but be tranſplanted fo | 
Into the body, and baftardly they grow. Donne. 
Ba'sTarDy [from baſtard] the condition of a baſtard ; defect of 
birth, 1 np againſt a perſon bort ont of wedlock : it diſables the 
baſtard, both according to the laws of God and man, from ſucceeding 
to an inheritance. Ay/:fe. 08 | | 
Bas T ARD {baftardigia, It. baftardia, Sp.] in enquiry, examina- 
tion or trial at law, whether one be a baſtard or not. ha 
To BasTE. 1. To moiften meat with butter or dripping, by falling 
on it, while it is roaſting on a ſpit; The fat of mutton filing on the 
birds will bafte them. Swift. 2. To,drip any thing on meat that is 
roaſting: The meat wants what I have, a bing. Shakeſpeare. 
To Bas TE a flint with butter. That is, to do a thing to no pur- 
poſe, for baſte it as long as you will; it will never be ſoft: , _ 
To BasTE [batir, Fr. to make long ſtitches; imbaſtire, It.] to ſew 
lightly with ſtitches, | 8 
To Bas TE [of baſtonner, batonner of battre, Fr. Bazata; in the Ar- 
moric dialect, {ignifies to ſtrike with a flick; from which perhaps ba- 
Aon, a ſtick, and all its derivatives or collaterals may be deduced. 
Yo 5 Participle baſted or baſien] To beat or bang ſoundly with a 
cudgel. pe | | 9 
Bas ri'LE [in Paris in France] formerly a royal caſtle, now chiefly 
a priſon for ſtate offenders. | | | 
Ba'sT1a, the capital city of the ifland of Corſica. It is a good port, 
and ſituated on the north-caft part of the iſland, Lat. 42* 2o' N. 
Long. 9 40'. E. | 


/ 


BasTime'xTos, finall iſtands on the coaſt of Darien; in South Ame- 


rica, ſituated a little to the eaſtward of Porto Bello. 


Ba'sTINaDE, or Basnina'po Fbaſtonade, Fr. baſtonata, It. baſto- 


_ nada; Sp.] 1. Blows given with a ſtick. 2. The act of n or 
a 


beating with a cudgel. This courteſy was worſe than a 5a/tinavo to 
Zelmane. Sidney. Harſh and rugged ſounds of baflinadees. Hudibras. 
3. Sometimes applied to a painter r, Si Turks, by beating 
an offender on the buttocks, or on the ſoles of his feet. | 
To BasTinape, or To BasTinapo [baftorner, batonner, Fr. bafto- 
zare, It.] to beat with a ſtick or cadgel. Nick with a cudgel began to 
baſtinado old Lewis. Arbuthnot. 2 
Bas TI [Fr. and Sp. baſtione, It. in fortification] 4 maſs of earth, 
ſometimes faced or lined with ſods or brick, and ſeldom with ſtone, 
which generally advances towards the __— and ſtands out from a 
rampart, of which it is a principal part, the bounding lines of it being 
two faces, two flanks, and two demigorges. I his is what, in the an- 


cient fortification, was called a bulwark. 


Bast io Compc/ed [in fortification] is when the two ſides of the in- 
ner polygon are very unequal, which cauſes that the gorges alſo are 
very unequal. | | | 

Ba'sT10Nn Cut, or BasT10N with a Tenaille [in fortification] a ba- 
ſtion, the point of which is cut off, ſo as to make one angle inwards, 
and two points outwards; this is done, when water, Fe. obſtructs the 
carrying on the baſtion to the full extent of it, or when it would other- 
wiſe be too ſharp. | | | 

BasT10n Deformed, or Irregular Bas riox [in fortification] a baſtion 
that wants one of its demigorges, by reaſon that one ſide of the interior 
polygon is very ſhort. | is 

Demi BasT10N [in eee a baſtion which has but one face 


and flank, and is commonly raiſed before the horn or crown-work, 


called alſo an empaulement. 55 | ; 
Basrios Detached [in fortification} one that is ſeparated from the 
body of the works. | | | 
ouble Bas T1o [in fortification] one which has another raiſed 
higher on the plain of the great baſtion, twelve or eighteen feet being 
teft between the breaſt-work of the lower, and the foot of the higher. 
Hollow BasTion, or Voided BasTron [in fortification] a baſtion 
having only a rampart and a 13 ranging about its flanks and 
faces; ſo that a void ſpace is left towards the center, and the ground 
is there ſo low, that if the rampart be taken, no intrenchmennt can be 
made in the center, but what will lie under the fire of the beſieged. 
Flat BasTion, or Plat Bas riox [in fortification] a baſtion which 
is built on a right line, in the middle before. a curtain, when it is too 
long to be defended by the baſtion at its extremes ; that is, when the 
diftance between the-anples of the interior polygon is double the uſual 
length: but it generally has this difadvantage, that unleſs there be an 
extraordinary breadth allowed to the mote, the turning angle of the 
counterſcarp runs hack too far into the ditch, and hinders the fight and 
defence of the oppoſite flanks. | 
A regular BasTron [in fortification] is that which has its due pro? 
portion of faces, flanks and d gorges. | RY 
A folid Bx$T10Nn [in fortification] is a baſtion filled up intirely, and 
has the earth equal to the height of the rampart, wi any void 
ſpace towards the center. | 8 
BasT10N de France, a fortreſs in the r of Tunis, ſubject to 
France. It is ſituated about 80 miles weſt of the city of Tunis. | 
 BasToOr'6NE, a town of the Netherlands, in the province of Luxem- 
Lat. 50 N. Long. 5% 26 E. | | 
BasTo'n, or BaTTo'oN fo baton, Fr. __ 1. Aſtaff or dub, 


We ſaw people with affen in their hands, 


Shoulders 
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BaArTALLION. See BATTA“LLION. 


B AT 


. Shoulders with baton, | + TY 
| Claw d and cudgel'd to ſome tune. Hadibrat. harry 23 
2. A truncheon, or the _ marſhal's ſtaff, a badge of military ho- 
nour. 3. One of the wardens of the fleet; being an officer who at- 
tends the king's courts with a red ſtaff, for taking ſuch into cuſtody 
who are commuted by 5 court. ; ; | 
po. See BASTINADE: | F | 
| per or BAT To“ [in architecture] the ſame as torus, a 
round member encompaſſing the baſe of a pillar between the plinth 
and the liſt. 5 n 5 | 
BasTo'n, BaTo'n, BaToo'n, or BaTu'ne [in heraldry] does not 
go from fide to fide as the bend or ſcarf does, and is in the form of a 
truncheon, and a note of baſtardy, and ought not to be borne of any 
metal, unleſs by the baſtards of princes ; nor ought it to be removed, 
till three generations, with which they bear the coat armour of their 


fathers, and when they leave it off, they muſt bear ſome other mark, 


according as the 7 of arms thinks fit, or elſe he may alter the whole 
coat. See Plate IV. Fig. 34. : | | 

Bar [bar, Sax. this word ſeems to have given riſe to a great number 
of words in many languages, as battre, Fr. to beat, baton, battle, beat, 
batty, and others. It probably ſignified a weapon that did execution 
by its weight, in 4 to a ſharp edge; whence whirlbat and 
brickbat. Jh 1. A club to ſtrike a ball with at the play called 
cricket. Their bones were broken with bats. Hakewill. 2. A walk- 
ing-ſtick. 1 80 | 

A handſome bat he held, | 3 
On which he leaned, as one far in eld. Spenſer, _ 

A Bar, a ſmall bird that bears ſome reſemblance in its body 
to that of a mouſe; it has the wings of a bird, not with feathers, 
but a ſort of ſkinextended. It lays no eggs, but brings forth its young 
alive and ſuckles them. It never grows tame, feeds upon flies, inſects, 
and fatty ſubſtances, and flies only in ſummer evenings, when the 
weather is fine. Calmet. Some animals are placed in the middle be- 
twixt two kinds, as bats, which have ſomething of birds and beaſts. 
Locke. ot tel 7 5 
Bar, as brickbat, a piece of brick. | 8 OY 

Bar Fowling, a particular manner of bird.catching in the night- 
time, while they are at rooſt, upon perches, trees, or hedges ; they 
light torches or ſtraw, and then beat the buſhes; upon which the 
birds flying towards the flames, are caught either with nets or other- 
wiſe, We'd goa bat-fowling. Shakeſpeare. | 

 BaraBLE Ground [from bate, i. e. apy ground] land which 
lies between England and Scotland, and which was in queſtion to 


whom it belonged before the union of the two kingdoms. 


BaTaca'Lo, a fort and town on the eaſtern coaſt of the iſland of 
Ceylon. Lat. 8? N. Long. 81* E. * f 
Bar ARDI “ER [batardiere, Fr. in huſbandry] a place in a garden 
prepared for the placing of fruit. trees that are afterwards to be removed, 
a nurſery, a ſeed- plot. "Hes | 

Ba'TASACK, a town of the Lower Hungary, ſituated on the Danube, 
about 70 miles ſouth of Buda. | | 

BAT AVIA, the capital of all the Dutch colonies and ſettlements in 
the Eaſt Indies. It is ſituated on the eaſt part of the iſland of Java, 
and has an excellent harbour. Lat. 6? 8. Long 106 E. 

BaTra'vians [of batavia,; Lat.] the people of Holland. 

Barcn [probably from bake] 1. The quantity of bread baked at 
a time. The joiner puts the boards into ovens after the batch is 
drawn. Mortimer. 2. A quantity of any thing made at once, ſo as to 
be of the ſame quality. Except he were of the ſame meal and batch. 
Ben Johnſon. 3 5 
Ba TCHELOR, the original of this word is much controverted by cri- 
tics ; ſome derive it from bacca laurea, Lat. 7. e. laurel berry, in allu- 
ſion to the ancient cuſtom of crowning poets with Jaurel, bacca lauri; 
others, of baculus or bacillus, Lat. a ſtaff, becauſe (they ſay) a ſtaff was 
put into the hand of batchelors at their commencement, as a ſymbol of 
their authority, of their ſtudies being finiſhed, and of the liberty they 
were reſtored to. Hence the title of batchelor of arts, divinity, muſic, 
&c. See BACHELOR. : | | 

BATCHELOR [1s by others derived of bas Chevaliers, Fr. g. d. knights 
of the lower order] See KNnicnrs Batchelors. ez 


BATCHELOR, in ancient times, was alſo a title given to a young ca- 


valier who had made his firſt campaign, and received the military 

irdle. : | 
« BaTCHELOR [of baculus, Lat. a ſtaff] a title given to young military 
men, on account that the young cavaliers exerciſed themſelves with 
ſaves and bucklers; hence they were called bacculares and baccularii, 
in the time of king Richard II. by Odorick and Walſingham. Hence 

' Ba'TCHELORSHIP, the ſtate or condition of a batchelor. | 
 Ba'TCHELORs of Arms, was a title anciently given to thoſe who 
came off victors in their firſt engagement. | 

BarE [probably of beazan, Sax. to beat, or contraſted from debate. 

Fobnſon] ſtrife, contention ; as, a make-bate. 


To BaTE, verb. ad. [rabatre, Fr.] 1. To leflen or retrench any 


| thing. Shall I bend low, and 


With bated breath and whiſpering humbleneſs, 
| Say this ? Shakeſpeare. 
2. To abate, or take off from a reckoning or price of a commodity 
ſold, &c. As, he bates labourers wages. 3. To cut off, to take 
away. Bate but the Iaſt, and tis what I would ſay. Dryden. 
| To Barz, verb neut. To grow leſs, to fall away, to be diminiſhed 
as to plight of body. Am not I fallen away? do I not bate? do I not 
dwindle? Why my ſkin hangs about me. * N 2. To remit 


| ſpeed or ardour ; with of before the thing remitte 


| Abate thy ſpeed, and I will bate of mine. Dryden. 

Bate ſeems to have been once the Ft of bite, as Shakeſpeare 
uſes biting faulchion ; unleſs in the following lines it may be ra- 
ther deduced from beat. Jobnſon. ee | 
Yet there the ſteel ſtaid not, but inly bate | 

Deep in his fleſh, and opened wide a red flood-gate. Spen/er. 

To BarR [with falconers] a hawk is ſaid to bate or haid, when 

ſhe flutters with her wings either from perch or fiſt; as it were ſtriving 


* 3 
Barz, the texture of wood. 


* : 


weighing 400 drams. 


BAT 


. Ba'Tzevr [of hate and full] contentious, occafioning debate or quar. 
rel. He taught his ſheep her ſheep in food to thwart, , 
Which ſoon as it did bateful queſtion frame, 
He might on knees confeſs his guilty part. Sidney. 


BTEMENT [in carpentry] the waſte of a piece of ſtuff in formin 
it to a defigned uſe. 10 abate, is to waſte a piece of ſtuff, Inſtead of 
aſking how much was cut off, carpenters aſk what batement that piece 


of ſtuff had. Moxon. 


Ba'TENBOURG, a town of the United Provinces, ſituated on the 
Maeſe, between Ravenſtein and Megen. big 
Barn [bxth, bas, Sax. bavt, Du. bad, Ger. badh, Su.] 1. A place 


to waſh in, or a ſpring of medicinal waters. A bath is either hot or 


cold, either of art or nature. Artificial baths have been in great eſteem 
with the ancients, eſpecially in complaints to be relieved by revulſion, 
as inveterate head-aches, by opening the pores of the feet, and alſo in 
cutaneous caſes : But the modern practice has greateſt reſource to the 
natural baths, moſt of which abound with a mineral ſulphur, as ap- 
pears from their turning ſilver or copper blackiſh. Cold baths were 

y the ancients held in great eſteem, and the preſent age can boaſt of 
abundance of noble cures performed by them. | | 
Hot baths, called by the ancients thermæ, produce the moſt ſalutary 
effects in a great number of diſeaſes. The chief hot baths in England 
are thoſe at Bath near Wells in Somerſetſhire, and thoſe at Bux- 
ton and Matlock in Derbyſhire, The latter however are rather warm 
or tepid, than hot. In the city of Bath are four hot baths ; one trian- 
gular, called the. croſs bath, e a croſs which formerly ſtood in the 
middle, the heat of which is more gentle than the others, becauſe it has 
fewer ſprings. The ſecond is the hot bath, The other two are the 
king and queen's baths, divided only by a wall, the latter having no 
ſpring, but receiving its waters from the king's bath. The bath:waters 
owe their heat to a mixture of ſteely and 1ulphureous particles, and 
their healthful effects to a greater proportion of ſteel. Of the three hot 
European waters of note, the Alix la Chapelle, Bourbon, and Bath; 
the firſt abounds more eminently in, ſulphur, which makes its heat, 
nauſcouſneſs, and purgative faculty ſo great; that few weak ſtomachs 
can bear it. 'The Bourbon are of a middle nature between the other 
two, and are leſs hot, nauſeous and purgative than the Aix la Cha- 
pelle; but more than the Bath waters. 'Lhe Bath partake leſs of the 
tulphur, and more of the ſteel, than either of theſe two, and are by far 
the moſt pleaſant, of a milky taſte, never purge, except they be drank 
either too faſt, or in too great quantities, and always mend the appe- 


tite, and raiſe the ſpirits. 2. A ſtate in which 3 outward heat is 


applied to the body, for ſome particular uſe. In the height of this 
bath, when half ſtew'd in greaſe, to be thrown into the Thames. 
Shakeſpeare, 3. In chemiſtry, a veſſel of water in which another 


is placed, that requires a ſofter heat than the naked fire. This is 


a balneum maris, à ſea or water bath. A ſand heat is ſometimes 
called balneum ſiccum or cinereum. 2uincy. 4. A ſort of Hebrew 
meaſure, containing the tenth part of an homer or ſeven gallons and 
four pints, as a meaſu:e for things liquid; and three pecks and three 
pints as a meaſure for things dry. | | 

Barn (in geography] a city of Somerſetſhire, ſituated on the river 
Avon, ten miles eaſt of Briſtol; famous for its hot baths. See the 


preceding article. 


BaTHs [in architecture] were large pompous buildings among the 
ancients, 1 for the Ae of — 45 n 5 mY 

A Knight of the Barn. See K NICHT. | 

Barn [bath, Heb.) a Hebrew liquid meaſure, containing 
ſeaks, or the tenth part of a homer 7 Gall. 4 Pints 15 Sol. Inc. 

To Barnz, verb ad. [bathian or bapan, Sax. baden, Du. and 


Ser.] 1. To waſh in a bath. Others on lakes bazh'd their breaſts. 


Milton. 2. To ſoak, to ſupple with warm liquors. Bathe them, and 
keep their bodies ſoluble. Viſeman. 3. To waſh with any thing. 
Freſh from her wound her boſom bath'd in blood. Dryden. 

To BArnE, verb neut. To be in water, or in any thing like a bath, 
They meant to bathe in recking wounds. Shakeſpeare. They bathe 
in ſummer. Waller. 


Ba'THiNG [with falconers] is when a hawk is made to waſh herſelf - 


either in a ſmall river or brook, or at home in a baſon, to ſtrengthen 
her, ſharpen her appetite, and render her more bold and hardy. 

Ba'THMis [with anatomiſts] a bone, the ſame as troclea; a cavity 
in the bone of the arm or ſhoulder on each ſide one, that receives the 
proceſs of the undermoſt and leſſer of the two bones of the cubit, when 
the whole hand is ſtretched out and bent. 

| Ba'THrUM [Pa9e, Gr.] an inſtrument contrived for the eaſe and 

ſecurity of laxated joints after they have been reduced. 

BATHYP1'CRON [with botaniſts] broad-leaved wormwood. 

Ba'TiNG, or ABa'rTiNG [of bate or abate, prep. This word, tho 
a participle in itſelf, ſeems often uſed as a prepoſition. Johnſon.) Ex- 
cept. Children bring not many ideas with them, bating perhaps, ſome 
faint ideas of hunger and thirſt. Locke. | 

Ba'TLET [of bat] a ſquare piece of wood with a handle, uſed in 
beating linen taken out of the buck. I remember the kiſſing of her 
batlet. Shakeſpeare. T2 

Ba'TMa [at Smyrna] a quantity containing fix oaks, each oak 


Ba rox [in architecture] a large ring or moulding in the baſe of 2 | 


column, otherwiſe called the tore, 

Barox [in heraldry] See BasToN. 

Baro“ [bafton or b4ton, Fr. formerly ſpelt Baton] See Bas ron. 

BaTRACH1'TEs [Lat. Belgaxilng, Gr.] a ſtone, in colour and ſhape 
nearly reſembling a green frog. | 

BaTra'cnrum [of Barga, Gr.] the flower crow-foot, gold- 
knap, or yellow-craw. 

BATRACHOMYO'MACHY [batrachomyomachia, Lat. of Baigax®: 3 
frog, pv, a mouſe, and an, Gr. a fight] the battle between the 
frogs and mice. 

a'TTA1L [in common law] an ancient trial by combat, which the 
defendant might chuſe in an appeal of murder, robbery or felony, in 
order to fight a duel with the accuſer or appellant, to prove whether 
he was guilty or not. This practice was founded on this notion, that 
if the accuſed perſon was guilty, he would be ſlain or overcome by the 
appellant, but if innocent, not ; but this is now wholly laid aſide. Fr- 


| Bar- 
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ten on cold bits: Shakeſpeare: 


BAT 


Ba/iTA, à province of the kingdom of Congo in Africa, watered 
iver Barbela. | | | 

11 0 Denn [of battaille, Fr. Battaglia, It. batalia, Sp.] battle 

array, order of battle. The king put his army into Barralia. Claren- 
don. | : 5 „ 

Liox [battallion, Fr. battaglione, It. batallion, Sp.] 1. A 

hats e conſiſting of 5, 6; 7, or 860 men, two thirds of 

which were commonly muſqueteers, ranged on the left and right wings, 

and the other third were wont to be pike-men, poſted in the middle. 

Some regiments conſiſt of one battallion, others of two. In this baz- 

tallion were two officers. Tatler. 2. An army. But this ſenſe is no 


longer in uſe, Seven thouſand is their utmoſt power. Shakrſpeare. ' 


Why our battalion trebles that account; 


To draw up BATTALLIONs [a military term] 1. Is to range a body 


in the moſt advantageous place and form for engaging an enemy. 
e Thattaille, Br.) warlike, having « appearance of a 
battle. Sun bright arms and battai/lous array. Fairfax. 
battailous aſpect. Milton. | 
To BaTTEL, to feed as cattle do; alſo to grow fat. Rs ö 
BAT TEL, a market-town in Suſſex, ſix miles from Haſtings, and 
from London. Its old name was Epitan; but took the preſent 
Zom the battle fought on Heathfield, between this and Haſtings, 
wherein Harold was defeated and killed by William of Normandy. 
'Ba'TTELER [in an univerſity] a ſtudent that battles, or goes on 
ſcore for his diet. | . — 
To BAT TEN, verb act. [g. d. to fatten, or of batten, Teut. to be- 
nefit. A word of doubtful etymology. Johnen]! 1. To make fat. 


Batning our flock with the freſh dew. Milton. 2. To make fertile, to 
The meadows here with batt'ning 00ze enrich'd. John Phi- 


fertilize. 
Ape | | " * 5 . - 

To BaTTEN, verb neut. To welter or roll about in any thifig, to 
live in indulgence, to fatten or get fleſh ; commonly with on or in. Ba- 


A Bar TEN [in carpentry] a ſcantling of wooden ſtuff from two to 


four inches broad, and ſeldom above an inch thick; the length is in- 


definite. | ; 

BarTER [with builders] a term uſed to riß, that a wall, a piece 
of timber, or the like, does not ſtand upright, but leans from you ward; 
but when it leans towards you, they ſay it over hangs, or hangs 
over. | 

BarTeR [z. d. matter, or of Battuo, Lat: to beat] water, flour, 
eggs, ſalt, ſpice, &c. mixed together for making pancakes. It is ſo 
called from its being much beaten. Fi 

Turkey — freſh from the egg in batter fry'd. King. 
To BaTTER, verb af. [battre, Fr. of batuo, Lat.] 1. To beat 


down or demoliſh ; frequently uſed of walls thrown down by the vio- 


lence of warlike engines. Thoſe words | 
Have batter'd me like _ cannon ſhot; Shakeſpeare 

2. To wear with beating. Batter the ſaucepan well. Swift; 3. Applied 
to perſons ; to wear out with ſervice. This is only ufed in the paſ- 
five participle; as batter'd veteran ſtrumpets. Southerne, | 

To BaTTER, verb neut. A word uſed only among artificers. The 
fide of a wall or any timber that bulges from its bottom or foundation, 
is ſaid to batter. Moxon. | | N | 

Ba'TrTERER [from batter] he that batters. 


Ba'TTERING Rams, were uſed by the ancients before the invention 


of gunpowder, for battering the walls of places beſieged. They were 
large beams of timber with great iron horns like thoſe of a ram at the 
end, which were ſlung. to a height proportionable to the wall to be 
batter'd, fo that they could ſwing backward and forward; which was 
done by the main ftrength of a great many men. es 


Ba"TTERY [batterie, Fr. of batue, Lat, or from batter] x The act 


of violent battering of any thing. 5 5 
Strong wars they make, and cruel battery bend, 
Gainſt fort of reaſon, it to overthrow. Spenſer. 
2. The inſtrument or engine with which a place is battered, ſet in or- 


der for action. Where is the beſt place to make our battery next. Shake- 


Jpeare, 


BarrERY [Batterie, Fr. bateria, Sp. in fortification] a place raiſed 


to ** great guns to play upon the enemy. 

aTTERY Maſter [in an army] an officer whoſe buſineſs it is to ſee 
to the railing of the batteries, which office is now ſuppreſſed in Eng- 
land, but is ſtill kept up elſewhere. 

BATTERY of a Camp [a military term] a place where cannon are 
planted, being commonly ſurrounded with a trench, and palliſadoes at 
the bottom, and with a parapet on the top, having as many holes as 
there are cannon ; they how alſo redoubts on the wings, or certain 
places of arms for covering the ſoldiery appointed to defend it. 

BarTERY dEnfilade [in fortification] a battery which ſcours or 

BarTtery en Echarpe [mn fortification} a battery that plays on a 
ſweeps the whole length of the line. 988 
work, obliquely or —— 


ATTERY de Revers [in fortification] a battery that beats upon the 


back of any place, called alſo a murdering battery. 
Joint BaTTBRY, or BaTTERY per Ecamerage [in fortification] is 
when ſeveral cannon. fire upon the {ame place at one time. | 
Sunk BATTERY, or Buried BATTERY [in fortification] is a battery 
the platform of which is ſunk into the ground, ſo that trenches muſt be 
cut into the earth againſt the muzzles of the cannon, to ſerve as loop- 
oles to fire out at; theſe batteries are uſed to beat down the breaſt- 
work of a place, at making the firſt approaches; the French call it en 
terre and ruinaute. | 
q Croſs Ba'TTERIES [in fortification] a couple of batteries at a conſi- 
erable diſtance from each other, which play athwart one another at 
the ſame time ; and upon the ſame point forming right angles ; where 
What one bullet ſhakes, the other beats down. N 
© Javiany en Rouage ¶ in fortification] a battery uſed to diſmount 
e enemy's cannon. | | 
BarTery [in 8 
the realm, by violent 
wa the other perſo 


an act that tends to the breach of the peace of 
y ftriking or beating a man; who may therefore 
n, or have his action of treſpaſs, or aſſault and 


implies an aſſault. 


No, 10. 


A region in 


ble. Shakeſpeare. 


dutter). There may be an ailault without battery, but battery always 


b A] 


Barru¹αν,àfEhrade [a military term] ſcouts, horſe ſent out befotb | 


and on the wings of an army, two or three miles, to make a diſcovery; - 


and givs an account to the general. Fr: 5 
'Ba'TTEwBVURY, a town of Dutch Gnilderland, ſituated on the 
north ſhore of the river Maeſe, almoſt oppoſite to Ravenſtein. Lat. 


5145 N. Long. 8 30“ E. 
* 8.53 


A'TTING Staff, an inſtrument uſed to beat linen. 5 

Barrrrv'xA [in ſmithery] the flakes or ſcales of iron; which fy | 
off from it, when it is either firſt taken out of the fire, or beaten o 
an anvil, | 

Ba'TTLE, or Ba'TTEL [battaille, Fr. battaglia, It. batalla, Sp. 
batalha, Port. all probably of bar, Sax. a club or cudgel, from 
whence likewiſe the French, Aton] the engagement or general fight of 
two oppoſite armies, We fay, a battle of many, and a combat of 
two; a body of troops, a divifion of an army. The king divided 
* army into two battles, whereof the vanguard only came to fight. 

acon. | | 

Main BaTTLE [a military term] the main body of an army, the ſe- 
cond of tHe three lines, the van being tlie firſt, and the rear or reſerve 
the third. The main body is ſingly called the battle. Hayward, We 
ſay, to join bale, to give battle. TIT 

BaTTLE-4rray, array or order of battle. Two parties drawn up in 
battle-array. Addiſon, Pe | 


BaTTLE Axe, a weapon uſed anciently, probably the ſame with 


bill. Tinners as they were working found bat//e-axes. Carey, 


BaTTLE-Royal, or BarTLe-Array [in cock- fighting] a battle or 
fight between three, five, or ſeven cocks, all engaged together, fo 
that he that ſtands the longeſt, gets the victory. 

To BaTtLE, verb. neut. [battailler, Fr.] to join battle, to con- 
tend in fight. 18 | ie 

I is yours to meet in arms, and battle in the plain. Prior. 

Ba'TTLEDORE {battcir, Fr. fo called from door, taken for a flat 


board, and barrle, or ſtriking. Johnſon]. 1. An inſtrument to play at 


ſhuttlecock or tennis with. 2. A horn-book; becauſe it has much 


the ſame ſhape, 


To Ba'TTLE, to take up victuals upon tick, &c. in the college- 
book at the univerſity of Oxford: 
Ba"TTLEMENTs [generally ſuppoſed to be formed of barre, as the 
parts whence a building is defended againſt affaillants ; perhaps only 
corrupted from batiment, Fr. Fohnſon] a wall raiſed on the top of a 


building, breaſt-work, or other edifice, with indentures or notches, in 


the form of embraſtires to be looked through; and to annoy the enemy. 
Make a battlement for thy roof. Deuteronomy. He fix'd his head upon 


our battlements. Shakeſpeare. 


BaTTo'LocisT [Parloxoy®r, Gr. of Bae, Battus, and amyu, t2 
ſpeak} a vain babbler. wo 85 | 
BaTTo'Locy [of Battus, a pitiful poet, and Arya, Gr. to ſpeak 
Battus (according to Heſychius and Suidas) was the proper name of a 
man famed for his impediment of ſpeech : but others (and perhaps 
more probably) derive the word from a poet of that name, who in his 
compdſitions repeated the ſame thing over and over again] a needleſs 
repetition of words over and over; à multiplying words unneceſſarily. 
BaTToo'n [b&4tor, Fr.] a ſhort thick ſtick or club; alſo a truncheon 
or marſhal's ſtaff. See Ba'sron and BaToo'n. _ | 
 BarTv'ra [in muſic] the motion or beating of the hand or foot, 
in beating and directing the time. /7. = 
B'aArus [in old records] a boat. „ 
Barus, an Hebrew liquid meaſure. See Barn, | 
| Bava'rr1a, one of the circles of the German empire, lying between 
Auſtria on the eaſt, and Swabia on the weſt. The duke of Bavaria is 
one of the nine electors. 3 y 
Bava'y, a ſmall town in the province of Hainault in French Flan- 


ders, about 12 miles north-weſt of Mons. 


Ba'rTy [of bat] pertaining to a bat. 
| Oer their brows death counterfeiting fleep, 


With leaden legs and batty wings doth creep. Shakefteare. 
Ba'vaRoy, a kind of cloke or ſurtout. 

Let the loop'd bawaroy the fop embrace, 

Or his deep cloke be ſpatter'd o'er with lace. _ G 


- Bavse't fin Scotland and N. C. It ſeems a corruption of baby ce 
babe, meaning the king's head, or face that is ſtamp'd upon one fide 
of it] a Scots half-pennp. A copper otho, or a Scotch baubee, 
Bramſton. | : | fs | | 
Ba'vcra [with botaniſts] the wild parſnip.  . _. 8 
Ba'vrns, a larger fort of bruſh faggots; alſo a ſtick like thoſe bound 
up in faggots, that are uſed by bakers ; a piece of waſte wood that 
ſoon kindles, and is ſoon burnt. Shallow jeſters and bavin wits. Shake- 
Jpeare. Mounted on a hazel Lawn, 
. A cropt malignant baker gave him. 
A Baux, a diſappointment. : | | 
To Bavik [uncertain etymology} to diſappoint. See Bark. 
Ba'wBLE [any thing valuable but not neceſſary, probably from 
beau, Fr. Johnſon, Babiole, Fr.] a trifle, a play-thing, a gew-gaw, 
a thing more ſhowy than uſeful. It is in general, whether applied to 
perſons or things, a term of contempt or of ſlight regard. She haunts 


me in every place. L was on the ſea-bank, and thither comes the baw- 


Hudibras. 


Preſents you now a bawdle of a play. Glanville. 
Ba'wBLING [ emer trifling, being contemptible, and of 1:ttle 
uſe. A word now only uſed in converſation: | | 
A bawbling veſſel was he captain of, | 
For ſhattow draught and bulk unpriz'd. = Shakeſpeare. 
Ba'wcock, a familiar word, which ſeems to ſignify the fame as 
fop or fine fellow. Why, how now my bazvceck ? how doſt thou, 
chuck ? Shakeſpeare. 25 1 3 
Bawd, or Baup [of baude, O. Fr. impudent] a lewd woman, a 
procureſs, who makes it her buſineſs to debauch others for gain. Our 
author calls colouring lena ſororis, the bawd of her ſiſter deſign; ſhe 
deifies her up, ſhe paints her, ſhe procures for the deſign, and makes 


lovers for her. Dryden. . I] 
Ba'wpiLy [of bawd] filthily, lewdly, ſmuttily. . 
Ba'wpixess, lewdneſs, obſcene diſcoutſe or action. . 
BA“ Wwokick. 1. A cord thong for a bell-clapper. 2. A 4 
” to 
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BAY. 


belt. The youths gilt words, wore at their thighs, with ſilver baw- 
ericks bound. Chapman. 3. An old faſhioned jewel. 

Ba'wpzxy [contraRed from bawdery the employment or trade of a 
bawd.] 1. A wicked practice of bringing whores and rogues together. 
Hife. 2. Obſcenity, unchaſte language. 

I have no ſalt, no bawwary he doth mean, 
| For witty, in his language, is obſcene. Ben Fohnſon. 

This infamous profeſſion was repreſented by the ancients as an old 
woman having a letter-caſe at her girdle, and at her feet a baſket fil- 
led with flowers, jewels, and other toys; blowing up with a pair of 
bellows two hearts, which Cupid is kindling with his torch. 

Ba'wpy [from bawd] ſmutty, filthy, lewd ; generally applied to 

filthy words or diſcourſe. __ | 

Bawox-hovskz, a bordel, a brothekhouſe, a houſe that keeps and 
entertains whores ; a place where wickedneſs and debauchery are pro- 
moted between the ſexes, "EY | 

To Baum, to act the part of a bawd, to procure. Addiſon and 
Swift uſe the word. | | 

To BawL, verb neut. [probably of halo, Lat. to bleat as a ſheep, or, 
according to Caſaubon, of Boaw, Gr.) 1. To make a great noiſe, 
or to cry loudly, to hoot much either for joy or pain. Tis always 
uſed in contempt. | | 

Loud menaces were heard, and foul diſgrace, 
And bawling infamy in language baſe, | | 
Till ſenſe was loſt in ſound, and ſilence left the place. Dry. 
2. To cry frowardly as a child. A little child was bawling. L'Eftr. 
To BawL, verb act. To proclaim publickly in the ſtreets as a crier. 


Labours which had coſt ſo much were baw/ed about by common haw-' 


kers. Swift. RE, | 
Ba'waeL [with falconers] a kind of hawk, as to 
like a lanner, but has a longer body and tail. 
Bawsin, an otter, an amphibious animal. | | 
Bay [bye, Sax. baye, Du. baye, Fr. baya, Sp.] an arm of the ſea 
that comes up into the land, where the water is ſhut in on all ſides 
except at the entrance; alſo a ſmall gulph near ſome harbour, bigger 
than a creek, where ſhips may ride ſafely. | 
Bay, a pond-head raiſed a great height, to keep in ſtore of water 
for driving the wheels of an iron, or any other mill. . 
Bay {abboi, Fr. ſignifies the laſt extremity ; as, immocence eſt reduit 
au, abbbins, innocence is in the utmoſt diſtreſs. It is taken from abdo7, 
the barking of a dog at hand, and thence ſignified the condition of a 
itng, when the hounds were almoſt upon him. n! with fow- 
lers, when a dog detains a pheaſant by barking till ſhe be ſhot, he 
is ſaid to keep her at hy: fo that it generally denotes the ſtate of any 
thing being K 
impolibility of eſcape. 
Jo keep at Bax, to amuſe, es | 
Bay [with architects] 1. A ſpace left in a wall for a gate, door or 
window; ſo that a bay window is a window which juts outward, and 
therefore forms a kind of bay or hollow in the room. 2. A round 
window, or one made archwiſe. 3. A part of a barn at the end, where 
corn, &c, is laid, denoting the magnitude of any building: thus if a 
barn conſiſts of a floor and two heads, where they lay corn, they ſay a 
barn of two bays. Theſe bays are from fourteen to twenty feet long, 
and the floors from ten to twelve broad, and uſually twenty feet long, 
which is the breadth of the barn. Builders Dick. If this Jaw, hold in 
Vienna, I'll reut the faireſt houſe in it at three-pence a bay, Shake- 
Scare. | 
" Bay of J i [with architects] the ſpace betwixt two beams. 
Bay ſin fortification} an hole in a parapet to receive the mouth of 
a Cannon. 5 | 
Bay Colour [ bai, baze, Fr. bajo, It. bays, Sp. badius, Lat. proba- 
bly of Þao;, Gr. a{h-coloured] a light-brown, reddiſh colour in horſes, 
A bay horſe is what is inclining to a cheſnut, and this colour is either 
a light bay, or a dark bay, according as itis more or leſs deep. There 
are coloured horſes that are called dapple bays. All bay horſes are 
generally called brown by the common people. Bay horſes have black 
manes, which diſtinguiſh them from the ſorrel, that have reddiſh or 
white manes. There are gilded bays, which are ſomewhat of a yel- 
jowiſh colour. The cheſnut bay is that which comes neareſt to the 
colour of the cheſnut. | 
Bay Tree [ laurus, Lat. abbajane, It.] the female laurel-tree. This 
tree hath a flower of one leaf, The male flowers, which are produced 
on ſeparate trees from the female, have eight ſtamina, the ovary of the 
female flowers becomes a berry incloſing a ſingle ſeed. The ſpecies 
are, i. The common bay with male flowers. 2. The common fruit- 
bearing bay tree. 3. The gold-ftriped bay tree, &c. The firſt and 
ſecond ſorts are old inhabitants of the Engliſh gardens. Miller. I have 
ſeen the wicked in great power, and ſpreading himſelf like a green bay- 
tree. Pſalms. | 
Bay, more commonly uſed in the plural, bays [among poets] an 
honorary crown or garland,” as a prize Ke any victory or excellence, 
Beneath his reign ſhall Euſden wear the bays. Pope. 
- To Bay, verb neut. [of abbayer, Fr.] 1. To bark as a dog at a 
thief, or at game he purſues. COTE 1 10 
| All the while ſhe ſtood upon the ground, | 
The wakeful dogs did never ceaſe to hay. Spenſer. 


ſize and ſhape 


The hounds at nearer diſtance hoarſely bay'd. Dryden. 
To Bar, verb ad. Lo bark at, to purſue with barking. | 
They 4% 4 the bear with hounds of Sparta. Shakeſpeare. 


2. To ſhut in, to incloſe. 
We are at the ſtake, and hay about with many enemies. 
To Bay [beeler, Fr. beelare, It.] to cry or bleat as a lamb. 
To BAx [a hunting term] uſed of deer who are ſaid to bay, when 
having been hard run, they turn head againſt the hounds. 
Ba'Ya, a town of Hungary. Lat. 46* 42' N. Long. 199 5o' E. 
Ba"rarp [of bay, and card, Teut. nature] a bay horſe. | 
Bayev'x, a city of Normandy in France, about fifteen miles north - 
welt of Caen, Lat. 49* 20 NM. Long. 50 E. 
BA“ Tron, a town of Lorrain upon the Moſelle, five leagues fr 
Nancy. | | : | | 998 
_ Ba'ronrr [bayonnette, Fr. bajonerla, It. bayontta, Sp.] a broad 
dagger without a guard, with a cube or handle to fix on the end of a 


urrounded with enemies, and obliged to face them by an 


Ger. ] By this tenſe is to be obſerved, that tho', as in other verbs, we 


Shakeſ. 


BEA 
muſket, yet hinders not charging or diſcharging it, uſed inſtead: of 2 
pike to receive the attack of horſe. 
Bayo'nne, a large city of Gaſcony in France, ſituated on the river 
Adour, near the bay of Biſcay. Lat. 43? 3o' N. Long. 10 20' W. 
To Play, or To Run at the Bays, an exerciſe uſed at Boſton in Lin. 
colnſhire. | 
Bayz, or Bayze, a ſort of woollen cloth, having a long nap ſome. 
times fuzzed on one fide and ſometimes not. See BAIZE. There are 
large quantities of bayz exported to Spain, Portugal, and Italy. 
Bars. The making of bays, ſays, ſerges, Cc. was brought into 
England by the Flemings, who fled hither to avoid the perſecution of 
the duke of Alva, about the fifth of queen Elizabeth. | 
Bay Salt, fo called from its browniſh colour. It is ſalt made of ſea. 
water, which receives its conſiſtence from the heat of the ſun. The 
greateſt quantity of this ſalt is made in France, on the coaſt of Bre- 
tagne, Oc. from the middle of May to the end of Auguſt, by letting 
the ſea-water into ſquare pits or baſons, where, by the rays of the ſun, 
it becomes convered over with a flight cruſt, which hardening by the 
continuance of the heat, is wholly converted into falt, the water in this 
condition being ſcalding hot, and the cryſtallization perfected in eight, 
ten, or at moſt fifteen days. Chambers. See Sarr. . 
BAY-YARN, a denomination applied promiſcuouſly to woollen yarn, 
BAZAR [in Perſia] a market-place. | | 
Ba"zas, a town of Guienne in France, about 30 miles ſouth of 
Bourdeaux. Lat. 44% 20'N. Long. 25 W. | 
Boe'LLiuM [N, Heb. of BJ:wor, Gr.] the gum of a black tree 
in Arabia, about the ſize of an olive-tree, reſembling wax, of a duſky 
browniſh colour; it is ſomewhat pellucid, moderately heavy, and con- 
ſiderably hard. It is met with in ſingle or looſe drops or granules, of 
a very irregular ſize; it is of a bitteriſh taſte, but a ſweet ſmell ; it is 
uſed as a medicine and a perfume. Bdellium is mentioned by the an- 
cient naturaliſts, and in ſcripture. Its medicinal virtues are to mollify 
hard ſwellings, and the ſtiffneſs of finews, and it is uſed againſt the 
biting of venomous beaſts. This bdellium is a tree of the bigneſs of an 
olive, whereof Arabia hath great plenty, which yieldeth a certain gum 
ſweet to ſmell to, but bitter in taſte, called alſo bdellium. The He- 
brews take the loadſtone for bdellium. Raleigh. ap | 
BE, a prepoſition common to the Teutonic, German, and Saxon, 
&c. dialect; alio now to the Engliſh ; as, to beſpatter, to beſprinlile, 
to beſmear, &c. that is, to do ſo all over. x 
To Be [beon, Sax. irreg. verb] the ſignification and uſe of this 
verb have ſo vaſt a latitude, that it would be too tedious wholly to ex- 
emplify it here. 5 | 
It is remarkable that this verb ſubſtantive is the moſt irregular of 
any in all the modern, as well as the Latin and ſeveral other tongues, 
and yet more ſo, that even in this irregularity they diſcover a ccrtain 
affinity or analogy one to the other. In the Engliſh tongue it is the 
only verb which is irregular in the firſt perſon ſingulur of the prey. tenſe 
of the indicative mood. The itregularity being ſo remarkable, I ſhail 
here give the ſimple tenſes, with the derivation of each perſon ing. 
OE PRAS. INDIC. 
1 am ſeom, eam or am, Sax. mus, Gr.] {hou ART [eahx or anch, 
Sax. ] He 1s [yy or iy, Sax. is, Du. O. and L. Ger. itt, H. Ger.] 
Plur. Ve, you, they ARE [anon, Sax. ere, Dan. are, Su.] 
| . dmperfe&um.” 
I was [pzs, Sax.] Thou wasr, wareſt or warſt, Ger.] or Thu 
WERT [pepe, Sax. waert, Du.] He was {pay, Sax. was, Du.] We, 
you, they wERE [pænum or pzpon, Sax. wate, Dan. waren, Du. and 


ſpeak to ſingle perſons with the pronoun in the plural, 

take the verb in the ſingular; as, you was, for you were. 

| P RA S. CONF... . 

Is in Engliſh irregular. [I Be, beo, Sax. Thou BEEST, bir x, Sax, 

He EE, beo, Sax. We br, Ce. beon, Sax. J 
Inperfectum. 1 

I Oc. WERE in all perſons and both numbers [pzne, Sax. var, Dan. 
ware, Du. waere, Ger.] Some uſe WERT in the ſecond perſon ſingular, 
but as it makes the verb irregular without a cauſe, it is to be avoided. 
The perfect and pluſguamperfedt tenſes of this verb have, and not as 
the Germans and Italians, with the preſent and imperfedt tenſes of it- 
ſelf. 1. To have ſome certain condition, quality, or accident, Let 
them ſhew the former things what they e. e 2. It is the auxi- 
liary verb by which the verb paſſive is formed. | 

The vine of life i: drawn, and the mere lees 7s left. Shakeſpeare. 

To have exiſtence. To be, contents his natural deſires. «4 4. 
To have ſomething by rule or appointment ; but this ſeems to be only 
the ſubjunclive mood. If all political power be deriv'd only from 
Adam, and be to deſcend only to his ſucceſſive heirs, this .zs a right 
antecedent to all government. Locke. F 2 15 

BEN [irreg. part. paſſive, either of beon, Sax. the infinitive, or of 
ben, Du. or bin, Ger. the firſt perſon pref have been. 

A Beacn, the ſhore, particularly that part of it which is ſometimes 
daſhed upon by the waves; the ſtrand, or a landing-place on it; the 
cape or point. They find the waſhed amber further out upon the 
beaches and ſhores, where it has been expoſed. Woodward. 

BEA“ CED [from beach} expoſed to the waves, having a beach. 

The beached verge of the ſalt flood; | 
Which once a day with his emboſſed froth, 
| The turbulent ſurge ſhall cover. Shakeſpeare. 

Bea'cav [of beach] having a beach. 

See the beachy girdle of the occan, 
Too wide for Neptune's hips. Shakeſpeare. 

Bzacny-Head, a cape or promontory on the coaſt of Suſſex in Eng- 
land, between Haſtings and Shoreham. 

Bacre, a market town of Buckinghamſhire, 22 miles well 
of London, Lat. 5 1 30 N. Long. 30 W. 

Bx co [of beacon, Sax. of ken, to diſcover, and by, an habitation, 
or of been, a ſignal, and becnan, or beckor, Eng. to make a ſignal to, 
beconian, Sax. to ſhew by a ſign; whence baken, Du. baak, L. Ger. 
a long pole ſet upon a rifing ground near the ſea coaſts, on which 
pitch barrels are fixed, to be ready to be fired in the night, or b) 
making a large ſmoke in the day, on the approach of an enemy, in 
order toalarm the country. | | | 


yet we often 


Two 


B E A 


Two broad re ſet in — fields, 
8. h their flames. enſer. N : . 
Alfo Be in the wc as ſigns to direct ſailors in their 
arſes, to prevent ſhipwrecks on rocks, ſhelves and ſand banks; and 
= lar K heaths, to direct travellers. . | 
5 Seonaos, money paid for the maintaining beacons. 
2 beade, Sax. A prayer] 1. Small balls of glaſs, or other 
ans ſtrung upon a thread, and uſed by the Romans for count- 
ſu h "i rayers by a roſary; whence the phraſes /o tell beads, and 
ng 5 N Leads. denote to be at prayer. She all this while was 
blog her heads; Szenſer. 2. A little round ball, of which neck- 
= gon made for women. Scarfs, fans, amber-bracelets, beads. 
| 3 3. Any globular body in the form of a bead. Beads of 
ſweat have food upon thy brow. Shakeſpeare, 
Beap [in joinery] a little round moulding on the edge of a ſhelf, 
in architecture] a round moulding in the Roman and Co- 
B ao carved 5 ſhort anboten, like beads of necklaces; 
5 agal is thus carved. 31. 
e . Brap's-Woman [ gebedman, of bidden, Sax. to 
ray] perſons devoted to prayer, who, in a chantry or religious houſe, 
fn "epi times) ſaid a certain ſett of prayers for patrons, having an 
allowance for performing the ſaid office. PR, 
An holy hoſpital, 
In which ſev'n bead/men, that had vowed all | 
Their life to ſervice of high heaven's king. Spenſor. | 
Brap-ROLL, or BED-ROLL, A catalogue or liſt of thoſe that are 
wont to be prayed for in the church. The king did uſe to have them 
curſed by name amongſt the bead-ro/l of his enemies. Bacon. | 
BAD ROLL, NOW 7 uſed © ſignify _ long, tedious lift, or a con- 
ing up of many things together. 
* 3 - 3 fat brings roundiſh and fleſhy fruit, that 
contains a hard furrowed nut; the outſide pulp in ſome countries is 
eaten, but the nut is, by religious perſons, bored rakes of and ſtrung 
as beads, whence it takes its name: it produees ripe fruits in Italy 
* v7 [byvel, Sax. a meſſenger. - Bedeau, Fr. bedelle, Du. bi- 
gelb, It. bedel, Sp. and Port. boedel, Dan. badel, Su. bedell and but- 


tel, Ger. the latter generally ſigniſies a hang man] 1. A meſſenger, ſer- 


5 aritor of a court, who ſummons perſons to appear there. 
ps carith officer, who acts under the 2 and puniſhes 
tty offenders. 5 | 2 
Beadle, hold thy bloody hand; why doſt thou laſh that whore? 
Shakeſpeare. 
3. An officer in an univerſity, whoſe place is to walk before the maſters 
with a mace at all public proceſſions. . 
BrablE [of a foreſt] an officer who makes garniſhments for 
the courts, as alſo proclamations, and executes all the proceſſes 


there, 


Bab {of a company] an officer or meſſenger who carries ſum- 


mons ſor the members to meet, Qc. þ | 
Bra'ore [probably of &:ig/e, of beugler, Fr. to low or make a 
noiſe] a ſort of hunting dog that makes a great noiſe and hunts 
hares, . 
To plains with well-bred beagles we repair, 
And trace the mazes of the circling hare. Pope. 8 
Brax [beck, Du. bec. Fr. Secco, It. pico, Sp. Pig. Wel. ] 1. The bill 
of a bird, the horny mouth of a bird. Ravens with their horny beats. 
Milton. 2. Any thing ending in a point like a beak ; as, the ſpout 
of a cup, the beak. of an alembic, &c. 3. A prominence or promon- 
tory of land. Cuddenbeak, from a well advanced promontory 
which entitled it Seal, taketh à proſpe& of the river. Carexv, ; 
Brac [in architecture] a little filler left on the edge of a larmier, 
which forms a canal, and makes a kind of pendant. | Bt 
_ Chin Beax ſin architecture] a moulding, the ſame as the quarter 
round, except that its ſituation is inverted. FL 
Bear [with falconers] the upper and crooked part of the bill of 
an hawk. 3 8 | 
Brak, or Brax Head [of a ſhip] that part of it, which is without, 
before the fore-caſtle, that is faſtened to the ſtem, and ſupported by 
the main knee, and is the chief ornament and grace of the ſhip. 
It was a piece of braſs like a bird's beak, fixed at the head of the 
ancient ſhipping, with which they pierced the enemy's veſſels. It 
ſhakes them from the riſing beat in drops. Dryden. 4 
Brax, [with farriers] is a little ſhoe at the toe, about an inch long, 
turned up and faſtened in upon the fore part of the hoof. | 
Br'acep [of beat] having a beak, being in the ſhape of a beak. * 
Wich beaked prow ſecure. Milton. | ; | 
He queſtion'd every guft of rugged winds Ee 
That blows from off each beated promontory. Milton. 
Brake [in heraldry] is a term uſed to expreſs the beak or bill of 
a bird; and when the beak and legs of a fowl are of a different tinc- 
ture from the body, in blazoning, it is common to ſay beaked and 
membred, or armed. | | | 
* Baker [probably of beker, Du. becker, Ger. baker, Teut. whence 
bacrio, Lat.) the bill or nip of a bud, alfo a drinking cup, having 
a ſpout like a bird's beak. 
Ik̃)hbey into pikes and muſqueteers : 
Stampt heaters, cups and porringers. Hudibras. | | 
Bra xIx [with cock- . a term uſed of the fighting of 
cocks with their bills; or their holding with their bills, and ſtriking or 
ſpurring with their heels. —_ ee e 
A BxaL [bolla, It.] a whelk, puſh, or pimple. | 
To Bear [from the noun] to gather matter, to ripen and come to 
a head, as a ſore does, | | 
Brau (beam, beom, Sax. a tree, boom, Du. O. and | A Ger. baum, 
H. Ger.] 1. The largeſt piece of timber uſed in buildings ; it always 
lies croſs the walls, ferving to ſupport the principal rafters of the roof, 
and into which the feet of the principal rafters are framed : no build- 
ng has leſs than two beams, one àt each head; into theſe the girders 
of the garret floor are framed; and if the building be of timber, the 
teazle tenons of the poſts are framed. The proportions of beams in 
or near London, are fixed by act of parliament: a beam fifteen feet 
long, mult be ſeven inches on each fide its ſquare, and five on the other; 


thou ſee clearly to caſt the mote out of thy brother's eye.” 


ceeding from the ſun, or any other luminous 
ceived by the eye. 


BRA 


if it be ſixteen feet long, one fide muſt be eight inches, the other ſixz 
and fo in proportion to their lengths. 2. Any large and long piece 
of timber: a beam muſt have more length than thickneſs, by which 
it is hag * a block or log. He ſnatches at the beam he 
firſt can find. Dryden. 3. The pole of a chariot or coach, that 
piece of wood that runs between the horſes: | | 
Forced from the beam her brother's charibteer. Dryden; 
4. Among weavers, a cylindrical piece of wood belonging to the, 
loom, on which the web is gradually rolled as it is wowen. The ſtaff 
of his ſpeare was like a weaver's beam. 1 Chron. 5. By a meta- 
phor, a great fault, or moral blemiſh of the fit magnitude. Thou 
hypocrite, firſt caſt out the beam out of thine own eye, and then ſhale 
Mat. vii. 5. 
The Brau (or travers) of a balance, that part of a balance, at the 
ends of which the ſcales are ſuſpended. IF the length of the ſides in 


the balance and the weights at the ends be both equal, the beam will 
be in a horizontal ſituation. 


Wilkins. 
wha Sail- BEAM of a windmill, that on which the fail is ſup- 
ported, | | 

Beams [in a ſhip] are thoſe large croſs timbers; that hinder the 
tides of the ſhip from falling together, and alſo bear up the decks. 

Brau [of a deer's head] that part of it that bears the antlers, 
royals, and tops, a dear's horn. | 

He taught the woods to eccho to the ſtream, . 
His dreadful challenge and his claſhing eam. Denham. 
Beam [punne beam, Sax. a ray of the _ a ray of light pro- 
ody, c. that is re- 


8 5 [in heraldry} is uſed to expreſs the main horn of a ſtag or 
uck. | | 


Beam, a ſort of fiery meteor iti ſhape of a pillar. | 
Brau, a fiſh, a ſea monſter reſembling a pike, a terrible enemy to 
a man, whom he ſeizes like a blood-hound, and holds him faſt, if he 


ever catches hold; the teeth of this monſter are ſo venomous, that 


the leaſt touch is mortal, except ſome antidote be applied imme- 
diately. 85 | | — 
Bram Antler [of a deer] the ſame as brow antler, 


Beam [of an anchor] the longeſt part of an anchor, called alſo the 
ſhank, to which the hooks are faſtened. 


To Brau [from the noun] to emit beams or rays, 
Each emanation of his fires 6 
That beams on earth, each virtue he inſpires. Pope. 
Brau Compaſſes [with dialliſts] a wooden or braſs inſtrument with 


Niding ſockets, to carry ſeveral ſhifting points, as pencils, for drawing 


_ with long radii for large projections, or the furniture on w 
ials, | ph 
Mew am Feathers [with falconers] the long feathers of the wing of a 
awk. | | | 

Brau Filling [with architects] the filling up the vacant ſpace be- 
tween the raiſon and roof with ſtones or bricks, laid betwixt the raf- 
ters or the raiſon, and plaiſtered on with loom. | 

BE"aM-TREE, a ſpecies of wild ſervice. _ 9 

BTA 1. Radiant, ſhining, caſting forth beams or rays. 
hide in night thy beamy head. Smith, 2. Reſembling a 
large piece of timber. | 

His double biting ax and beamy ſpear, 

Each aſking a gigantic force to rear. Dryden, 
3. Having deers horns or antlers. þ | 7 
| Rowze, boars, and beamy ſtags in toils engage. Dryden. | 

Brax [bean, Sax. beone, Du. bohn, Ger. boeng, Su. faba, Lat.] | 
an edible pulſe, of which there are ſeveral ſorts; as, common garden 
beans, horſe beans, kidney, or French beans. Beans have a papi- 
lionaceous flower, ſucceeded by a long pod, filled with large flat kid- 
ney-ſhaped ſeeds, the ſtalks are firm and hollow, the leaves grow by 
pairs, and are faſtned to a midrib. The principal ſorts which are cul- 
tivated in England, are the Mazagan, the ſmall Liſbon, the Spaniſh, 
the Tokay, the Sandwich, and Windſor beans. The Mazapan bean is 


Sun, 
beam or 


n from a ſettlement of the Portugueſe on the coaſt of Africa, of 


the ſame name; and is by far the beſt ſort to plant for an early crop ; 
a great bearer, and alſo an excellent taſted bean. The broad er 4 
Tokay, Sandwich, and Windſor beans, are for the latter crops, 
Every Bran has its black. . Fins | 
This proverb is an emblem of human frailty and imperfection; and 
intimates, that it is as natural for every man to have his failings, as.it 
is for a bean to have its black eye; experience has in all ages but 
too ſufficiently evinced the truth of it in the wiſeſt and beſt of men. 
The Latins ſay: nemo fine crimine vivit. With which agrees the 
French: / xy a perſonne /ans defaut, But Horace goes "ng and 
comes nearer to our proverb: witits nemo fine naſeitur (no one is born 
without vice.) Gr. To10% zogvdznuo ey noÞor eyyvifac. The Ger. 
ſay: es iſt kein menſch ohne ein aber (no man is without a but, or an 
exception.) or: auch die ſonne hat ihre flecken (even the fun is nor 
without ſpots.) See BLAck. 
Bean Caper ¶ fabago, Lat.] a fruit of a plant, alſo the plant it - 
ſelf. | | . | | 
Bean Treſel, an herb. 3 ; | | 
Bza's [bean, bena, Sax. beyr, Du. baer, O and L. Ger. baer, H. 
Ger. becern, Su. all of bar or bær, Celt. or Scyth. which ſignified in 
general a beaſt, wild or tame, whence, by various flexions, changes, 
and additions, ne, Gr. fera, werres, aper, portus, Lat. the ſeveral 
northern words for a bear, as above, as likewiſe barch, borch, or bork, 
Teut. porcus, Lat. pork, Eng. &c. in all which there is an affinity in 
ſound, and fignification. Nor are we to wonder, that the various 
names of ſo many different animals are derived from the ſame ſpring ; 
greater variations than this are to be found in almoſt every tongue] 
1. A rough and ſavage wild beaſt. Every part of the body of the 
animals is covered with thick ſhaggy hair of a dark brown colour, and 
their claws are hooked, which x 34 uſe in climbing trees : they feed 
upon fruits, honey bees, and fleſh, Some have falſely reported, that 
they bring their young into the world ſhapeleſs, and that their dams 
lick them into form: they go no wage than thirty days, and gene- 
rally bring forth five young ones. In the winter they lie hid and 72 
the male forty days, and the female four months; and fo ſoundly — 


B E A 
the firſt fourteen days, that blows will not wake them. In the ſleepy 
ſeaſon they are ſaid to have no nouriſhment but from licking their 
feet ; for it is certain they eat nothing ; and at the end of it the 
males are very fat. This animal has naturally a hidious look, but 
when enraged it is terrible; and as ſtupid and rough as it ſeems to be, 
it is capable of diſcipline ; it leaps, dances, and plays a thouſand lit- 
tle wiel They abound in Poland, Muſcovy, Lithuania, and the 
great foreſts in Germany, and alſo in the remote northern countries, 
where the ſpecies is white. Calnet. 2. Applied to any perſon of a 
ſavage nature. | 
Call hither to the ſtake my two brave heart, 
Bid Sal'ſbury and Warwick come to me. 
Are theſe thy bears ? we'll bait thy bears to death, 
And manacle the bearward in their chains. Shakeſpeare. 
You dare as well take a BEAR by the tooth. That is, you dare not at- 
tempt it. | | 
I it were a BEAR it would bite you. Spoken to thoſe who ſay they 
can't find a thing, tho' it be cloſe by them. 
To go like a BEAR to the flake ; that is, very unwillingly. Ns 
he has as many tricks as a dancing BEAR; that is, he is full of idle, 
ridiculous, phantaſtical tricks. 5 4 
Brax [in hieroglyphicks] was uſed by the ancient Egyptians, to 
repreſent a good proficierit, whom time and labour has brought to per- 
ſection, becauſe bears are ſaid to come into the world with miſhapen 
parts, and that their dams do fo lick the young, that at laſt the eyes, 
ears and other members appear. | | 
Bears are ſaid to ſearch much after bee hives : but, this, as ſome 
are idly of opinion, is not from a deſire of the honey, ſo much as it is 
to provoke the bees to ſting their bodies, and let out the corrupt blood 
that troubles them. | | 
To ſell the Bear's Skin before he is caught. Ital. vender la pelle del 
orſo inanzi che ſia preſi. H. Ger. die baren-haut verkauffen ehe der 
ber geſtoechen. The Lat. fay : ante lentem auges ollam. We ſay like- 
wiſe : to reckon the chickens before they are hatcht. The Fr. ſay: wen- 
dre le peau de Pours avant qu'il ſoit pris; or, conter ſans l hte (to reckon 
without the hoſt) theſe proverbs are all deſigned to expoſe the folly, 
of building upon, or bragging of uncertain things to come, than 
which nothing is more deceiving. Pics ith | 
Brax Garden, a place ſet a part for baiting of bears, c. or the 
diverſion (it is to be hoped) chiefly of the vulgar; for which and 
ſome other the like barbarous entertainments, the Engliſh nation is by 
foreigners eſteemed cruel. I could not forbear going to a place of 
renoun for the gallantry of Britons, namely, to the bear-garder. 
Spectator. Tt alſo denotes any place of tumult or unrulineſs. 
Bear-Garden Diſcourſe, in familiar or low language, ſignifies vul- 


gar, rude, and turbulent; thus a bear-garden fellow is a man rude _ 


enough to be a fit frequenter of the bear- garden: bear-garden ſport is 
uſed for groſs inelegant entertainment. | | 


Braak, or Biz's [bere, 'Teut.] a thing made uſe of to carry a dead 


corpſe upon. See BIER. 


To Bear, verb act. pret. bare or bore, part. paſſ. bore or borne; 


[beopan, Sax. to bring forth children, gebairan, Goth. beran, Fran- 
con. fru krealt beran einan alaunaltentan (thou ſhalt bear an almighty;) 


whence perhaps pareo, Lat. to bring forth, and prob. all of bar, Goth. 
open, manifeſt. See Barr; for what is bearing or bringing forth, 


but bringing to light. It was likewiſe in its original uſed for the act 
of procreation : Abraham gibar (begot) Jſagken, Jſak gibar (begot) 
Jacobin, Sc. Hear is ſounded like hare, or the are in care and dare.] 
It is a word uſed with ſuch latitude, that it is not eaſily explained: 
we ſay, to b-ar a burthen, to bear ſorrow or reproach, to bear a name, 
to bear a grudge, to bear fiuit, or to bear children. The word bear 
is uſed in very different ſenſes. Watts. 1. To carry as a burthen. 
They bare him upon the ſhoulder. aiab. 2. To convey, tranſmit 
or carry. 8 | 
| My meſſage to the ghoſt of Priam bear. Dryden. : 
3. To carry as an enſign of authority. The {word you us'd to bear. 
Shakeſpeare. 4. To carry as a mark of diſtinction. He may not bear 
ſo noble an image of the divine glory, as the univerſe in its full ſyſtem. 
Hale. 5. To carry, as in ſhew or external appearance. 
Look like the time; bear welcome in your eye. Shakeſpeare. 
6. To carry, as in truſt and confidence. He had the bag, and bare 
what was put therein. Sr. John. 7. To ſupport, to prop, to keep 
from falling; both literally and figuratively, commonly with 2); as, 
to bear up the ſtate of religon. Hooker. Samſon took hold of the two 
middle pillars, upon which the houſe ſtood, and on which it was borne 
up. Judges. 8. To keep afloat; ſometimes with p. The waters 
encreaſed and bare up the ark, and it was lifted up above the earth. 
Geneſis. 9. To ſupport with proportionate ſtrength whatever is 
taken into the ſtomach. Animals that uſe much labour, can bear 
and ought. to have ſtronger food. Arbuthnot. 10. To have in the 
mind ; as, to bear one love or hatred. 
without finking. It was not an enemy that reproached me, for then 
J could have borne it. P/a/ms, 12. To ſuffer, to undergo, as pu- 
niſhment or loſs. I have borne chaſtiſement. Job, What was torn 
of beaſts, I bare the loſs of it. Genes. 13. To permit, to ſuffer 
without reſentment. | | 
Not ee will Bear 
Thy lawleſs wand'ring walks in upper air. Dryden. | 

14. To admit, to be capable of. To reje& all orders of the church 
which men have eſtabliſhed, is to think worſe of the laws of men, 
than the judgment of wiſe men alloweth, or the law of God itſelf 


will bear. Hooker. 15. To produce, as fruit. Some plants bear no- 


flower, and yet bear fruit. Bacon. 16, To produce, as a child; 
ſometimes with #9. The queen that bore thee, Shakefpeare, — 
Eneas, whom fair Venus bore | 
To fam'd Anchiſes. Dryden. 
17. To give birth to. | ef 
thaw dwelt the man divine whom Samos bore, Dyyden. 
18. To poſſeſs, as honour or authority. | 
Impious men bear ſway. Addiſon. | 
19. To gain, to win. Greek and Latin have ever borne away the 
prerogative from all other tongues, Cambden. 20. To keep up, to 
maintain. He finds a pleaſure in bearing a part in the converſation, 


11. To endure, as pain, 


B E A 


Locke, 21. To ſupport any thing, good or bad, as fortune. I ob. 


ſerved how they did bear their fortunes. Bacon. 22 To exhibit pub- 
lickly. Ye Trojan flames your teſtimony bear. Dryden. 23. lo be 
anſwerable for. If I bring him not to thee, let me bear the blame for 
ever. Geneſis, 24. To ſupply. Somewhat that will bear your charges 
in your pilgrimage. Dryden. 25. To be the object of. Let me but 
bear your love, I'll bear your cares. Shakeſpeare. 26. To behave, or 
act in character. * 
| Some good inſtruction give, 

How I may bear me here. Shakeſpeare. | 
27. To hold, to reſtrain. Do you ſuppoſe the ſtate of this realm to 
be now ſo feeble, that it cannot bear off a greater blow than this ? 
Hayward. 28. To impel, to puſh. Truth is bore down, Swift, 
29. To conduct, to manage. So to bear through and out the conſul- 
ſhip. Ben. Johnſon. 30. To preſs. Cæſar doth bear me hard, 
Shakeſpeare. 31. To incite, to animate. | 

But confidence then bore thee on; ſecure 

Either to meet no danger, or to find 

Matter of glorious trial. Milton. . 

32. To bear à body. A colour is ſaid, by painters, to bear a body, 
when it is capable of being ground fo fine, and mixing with the oil ſo 
intirely, as to ſeem only a very thick oil of the ſame colour. 33. 7s 
bear date; to carry the mark of the time, when any thing was 
written. 34. To bear a price; to have a certain value. 35. 7o bear 
in hand; to deceive or amuſe with falſe pretences. It is no wonder, 
that ſome would bear the world in hand, that the apoſtle's deſign and 
meaning is for preſbytery, tho' his words are for epiſcopacy. South. 
36. To bear off; to carry away by main force, We'll inatch this 
damſel up, and bear her off. Addiſon. 37. To bear out, to juſtify, to 
ſupport, to maintain. 8 55 
do not doubt 

To find friends that will bear me out. Hudibras. 
38. To bear out, to bear through; to conduct, to manage. 

My hope is, 

So to bear out and through the conſulſhip, 

As ſpite ſhall ne'er wound you. Ben. John/or. 

To Brax, verb neut. 1. Jo ſuffer pain or other inconvenience, 

Man is born to bear | 

And the good ſuffers while the bad prevails. Pope. | 
2. To be patient. I cannot, cannot bear; 'tis paſt, tis done. Dry- 
den. 3. To be prolific; as, to bear fruit. 4. To have effect or fuc- 
ceſs ; as, I will bring matters to bear. 5. To behave, to att in cha- 


racter. | 


Inſtruct me, 
How may formally in petſon bear 
Like a true friar. Shake peare. FP | | 

6. To tend, to be directed to any point . ſea language] as, to bear 
up to one another, to bear away, to 
7. To be prominent, to appear plainer or ſtronger ; with out. In a 
convex mirror, the figures, and all other things, bear out with more 
life than nature itſelf. Dryden. 8. To act as an impellant, or a re- 
ciprocal force, generally with pon or againſt ; ſometimes with «pon 
in a paſſive form, OE nt = 

We are encounter'd by a mighty rock, 

Which being violently borne upon, 

Our helpleſs ſhip was ſplittled. Shakeſpeare. _ ED 
The ſides bearing one againſt the other. Burnet. q. To bear upon, 
to act upon. Spinola with his ſhot did bear upon thoſe within. 


ward. 10. To ſtand firm, without falling. Nature bears up with this 


_ exerciſe. Shakeſpeare. It ſhews a greatneſs of ſoul, that perſons in 


diſtreſs bear up againſt the ſtorms of fortune. Broome. 
with, to endure any 
folly. | | 

To BEAR [in heraldry] as one who has a coat of arms is ſaid to 
bear in it the ſeveral charges or ordinaries, that are contained in his 
eſcutcheon ; as, to bear three lions rampant ; this is in the ſenſe of 
bearing, as a mark of diſtinction. See 4th ſenſe of verb. act. 


11. To bear 
thing unpleaſing; as, to bear with one's 


To Bear [with gunners] a piece of ordnance is ſaid to come to | 


bear, when it lies right with, or directly againſt the mark. | 
To BRAR a good Sail [ſea term] is ſaid of a ſhip when ſhe fails up- 
right in the water, f | | > 
To Bear Ordnance, to carry great guns. | ? 
To Brax in with the Harbour [ſea term] uſed when a ſhip fails into 
the harbour before the wind, or with the wind large. 

The Ship Bears [ſpoken as to her burthen] when ſhe having too 
lean or ſlender a quarter, finks too deep into the water, her freight be- 
ing light, and ſo of conſequence can carry but a ſmall burtnen. 

o BEAN in with Land [ſea phraſe] is to ſail towards, or approach 
the ſhore. | | 
To Bear under another Ship's Lee {98 phraſe] is, when a ſhip, 


which was to the windward, comes under another ſhip's ſtern, and ſo 


gives her the wind. 


F To Brax of from Land [ſea phraſe) is when a ſhip keeps off 
rom it, | 
To Bea wp round [ſea term] is a direction to let the ſhip go be- 
tween her two ſheets, directly before the wind. 

To Bear [fpoken of places] to be ſituate; as, ſuch a cape bear! 
off ſo and ſo from ſuch a cape. 

Bea'rs [in aſtronomy] two conſtellations, called Ur/a major and 
2 the greater and leſſer bear; in the tail of the leſſer is the pole 


Bx an's Preech, [acanthus, Lat.] the herb brank urſin, or bears- 
breech. The ſpecies are; 1. The fmooth-leaved garden bears- 
breech. 2. The prickly bears-breech. 3. The middle bears-breech 


with ſhort ſpines, &c. The firſt is uſed in medicines, and ſuppoſed 


to be the mollis acanthus of Virgil. The leaves of this plant, which 
are like thoſe of the thiſtle, are cut upon the capitals of the Corin- 
thian pillars, and were formerly in great eſteem with the Romans. 
Bears, Ears [auricula'urfi, Lat.] flowers called auricula, or, vul. 
garlys riccoluſſes, which are ſhaped like a funhel ; it is alſo called 
icle. . 
Bears Foot, an herb, called alſo ſetterwort, a ſpecies of helle- 


re. 
BEARSwWORT, a kind of herb, 


BAR 


ear in or with any point. 
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2. A perſon that carries any thing; as, a bearer of burthens. 


borns, 


BEA 


2 5 e before the wind 
"By n ann a borough of Devonſhire, ſituated on the river Ta- 
mar, about ten miles north of Plymouth. | 
Brand [beand, Sax. baert, Du. bahrt, O. and L. Ger. bart, H. 
Ger. Barbe, Fr. barba, It. Sp. Port. and Lat.] 1. Hair that grows 
on the chin and lips. 2. It denotes the face: to do a thing to one's 
beard, is to do it m defiance, or to one's face, 3. It ſignifes virility, 
1d age. 
135 ancient ruffian, Sir, whoſe life I ſpar'd, at ſuit of his grey beard. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Some thin remains of chaſtity appear'd | 
Ev'n under Jove, but Jove without a beard. Dryden. 
4. The barb of an arrow. | 8 | : 
Bearp [with botaniſts] the under lip of a labiated flower, and in 
corn or grafs that hair or briſtle, which ſerves to defend the ear, as in 
barley, rye, wheat, and oats. 5 : 
Bearp [of a comet] the rays which a comet emits towards that 
art of the heavens to which its proper motion ſeems to direct it, as 
contradiſtinguiſhed from the tail, and is underſtood of the rays emit- 
ted towards that part from whence its motion ſeems to carry it. 
VIS. ; | 
K [of a horſe] or under beard, is the chuck or that part un- 
der the lower jaw, on the outſide, and above the chin, which 
bears the curb of the bridle. 


To Beard [from the noun] in contempt, to take or pluck one by 


the beard. 
No man fo potent, but I'll heard him. Shakeſpeare. 

To Beard Wool, is to cut off the head and neck from the reſt of the 

ece. 8 | | 
e 7 BRAND [or affront] one, to do or ſay an injury to his beard or 
face, to ſet him at open defiance. He, whenſoever he ſhould ſwerve 
from duty, might beard him. Spenſer. | | 

BEAR D Pique d avant, a pique-beard. | 

Br'ARDED [from beard] 1. Having a, beard; as, a bearded man. 
2. Having a beard, as corn. A field bends her bearded grove of ears. 
Milton, 3. Barbed, or jagged. | | 

BrarpeD-Huſt [with floriſts] as that of a roſe, or other ſuch huſk, 
being hairy on the edges. 18 | 
BEARDED Creeper, a ſort of herb. bed | 

Br/arDLEss [beandleay, Sax.] 1. Having no beard. 2. Youth- 
ful. Admir'd with clamours of the beardle/s rout. Dryden. | 

BrarEeR [of bear] 1. One that conveys a meſſage from one place 
or perſon to another. Forgive the bearer of unhappy news. Dryden, 
3. One 
who wears any thing. O majeſty, thou doit pinch thy bearer. Shake- 
_—_ 4. Such as carry the dead to burial. 5. A tree that yields 
ruit ; as, ſome roſes are good bearers. IE 

Braress [in architecture] poſts or brick walls, which are trimmed 
up between two ends of a piece of timber, to ſhorten its bearing, or 


to eee its bearing with the whole weight at the ends only. 


EAR ERS [in ng nd See SUPPORTERS. | | 

Beanes, [in a law ſenſe] perſons that bear down or oppreſs 
others, maintainers, or abettors. | Oe 

Bz'aRnirD [of bear and herd] one that keeps or tends bears. This 
word is formed, as ſheepherd, ſwineherd, &c. of ſheep, ſwine, 
and herd, - 3 

Bz'arinc, ſubf. [from bear] mien, geſture. That is Claudio; I 
know him by his bearing. Shakeſpeare. 

Beakinc [in geography and navigation] the ſituation of one place 


| from another, that is, with reſpe& to the degrees of the horizon, 


which by navigators are divided into thirty-two equal parts, called 
points of the compaſs, therefore when they have Gun what point 
of the compaſs will carry them from one place to another, they call 
that the bearing of that place with reſpect to the other. Bearin 

therefore is the angle which a line drawn thro' the two places — 


make with the meridian of each. 


BearinG Claws [with cock-fighters] the foremoſt toes of a cock, 
on which he goes, ſo that if they happen to be hurt or gravelled, he 
cannot fight. | | | | 


Brarinc [in heraldry] the ſame as charge, and ſignifies thoſe 


things which fill the eſcutcheon. | 

Bearx [beapn, Sax. ] a child; a word uſed in the north, 

Brakn, a province in the ſouth of France, bounded by Gaſcony on 
the north, and by the Pyrenean mountains, which ſeparate it from 
Spain, on the ſouth. | 

Be arns, children. Shakeſpeare. 
Bra'kwarp [of bear and ward] 
fp. 
Br AS H [be/te, Bete, Fr. beeſt, Du. beſtie, Ger. beftia. It. Sp. and 
Lat.] 1, An animal, as diſtinguiſhed from birds, fiſhes, inſects, and 
man. 2, A brute creature, void of reaſon, as oppoſed to man, who 
is endued with that faculty. 3. Metapborically, a brutal or inhuman 
man or woman, as acting in any manner unworthy of a rational crea- 
ture. See BRASTS. | 

The word BzasT, or rather WIL p-BEAST Lon in the prophetic 
ſtyle, ſignifies ſome 4 ſtate, or empire; Dau. vii. 23. and Rev. 
x11. 1. and the beaſt, or wild-beaſt, in the 11th verſe of that chapter, 


he chat keeps bears. See Bear, 


1s ſuppoſed by Sir Iſaac Newton, to i. a certain ecclefiaftic body, 


of a very corrupt and antichriſtian 


ind; a beaſt which had tau 
like a lamb ; but 


ke like the dragon. Sce DRAGON. 
Bragr [with gameſters] a game at cards like loo. 
Br"asT1NGs, See BEESTINGS, 
BrasT1LY, brutally. So ; 
E ASTLINEsSS, brutali 1 ing 
mls Cy tality, the practice of any thing contrary to the 
E'ASTLY. 1. Brutiſh, , contrary to the nature and digni 
ot a man; commonly a Br, 3 : : 
With leud, prophane, and bea phraſe, | 
To catch the world's looſe laughter. Ben. Fohnſon, 
2. Having the nature or form of a beaſt, Beafily divinities and droves 
of gods. Prior. 


4 ST$ of Chace [in foreſt law] are five; the buck, doe, roe, fox, 


be Helm, à direction to the ſteerſman to let the ſhip go 


to beat. Shakeſpeare. 


BEA 


Bears of the fore, or Bears of wenery, are five in numbef; the 
hart, hind, hare, 2 and wolf. Y | ; | 

BEAsTs and fowls of Warren [foreſt law] are, the hare, cotiey, 
the pheaſant and partridge. 

BEAT [ Ir. bp. id beat. e 

Bear, or Bx “ATEN — part. p.] have, or am beat or beaten. 

To Bear [bearan, Sax. battre, Fr. battere, It. batir, Sp. batuoz 
Lat.] 1. To ſtrike or knock, to bang, by laying on blows ; as, he 
beat his breaſt, 2. To puniſh with ſtripes or blows. A child only beat 
for obſtinacy. Locke, 3. To ſtrike an inftrument of muſic ; as; to 
beat a drum. 4. To overcome or get the better of, either at fighting 
or play. 5. To threſh, as corn; with out. She gleaned in the 
field, and beat out that ſhe had gleaned. Ruth. 6; To mix things by 
1 as, to beat the white of an egg, 7. To batter with | 
warlike engines; commonly with down. He beat down the tower of 


Penuel. Judges. 8. To daſh, as water, or bruſh, as wind. 


A Continent 
Lies dark and wild, beat with perpetual ſtorms. Milton; _ 
9. To tread a path laboriouſly and inceſſantly ; as, I beat a painful 
way. 10. To make a path by marking it with tracts. He that will 
know the truth, muſt leave the common and Beaten track. Locke. 
11. To harraſs, to overlabour; as, to beat one's brains. 12. To 
lay or preſs, as ſtanding corn, with the wind or weather. Her foes 
ſhake like a field of beaten corn. Shakeſpeare. 13. To cruſh by re- 
peated oppoſition ; generally with dh; as, to beat diwn boldneſs 
with ſeverity. 14. To drive by violence from any place. Twice 
have I fally'd, and was twice beat back. Dryden. 15. To move 
with fluttering agitation ; as, to beat the wing. 
To Bear down, to fink or leſſen the value of any thing. Uſury 
beats down the price of land. _ | ng: 
To Bear 2p, to attack ſuddenly, to alarm; as, to beat up an ene- 
my's quarters. 
To Bear, verb neut. 1. To move in a pulſitory manner. I'd 
gladly ſee it beat the firſt pulſe. Collier. 2. To knock at a door. 
They beat at the door. Judges. 3. To daſh, as a flood or ftorm. 


Envy ſeemeth to Beat chiefly upon miniſters. Bacon. 4. To move 


with frequent repetitions of the ſame a& or ſtroke. Pulſe ſhall ſurceaſe 
5. To throb, to be in agitation, as a fore 
o flutuate, to be in agitation. ah 
The tempeſt in my mind ; 
Doth from my ſenſes take all feeling elſe, 
Save what beats there. Shakeſpeare. 
7. To try different ways, with intenſeneſs or anxiety ; to ſearch. 1 
am always beating about in my thoughts for ſomething. Addifor. 
8. To act violently upon. The ſun beat upon the head of Jonah. 
Jonab. 9. To repeat frequently, to enforce by repetition. They 
beat more and more upon theſe words. Hooker. 10. To beat up for 
ſoldiers; 1 ſeems redundant; a military phraſe, for beating on a 
drum, to invite people to enter into the king's ſervice. | 
Bear, ſubſt. [of the verb] 1. A ſtroke. 2. The manner of ſtrik- 
ing. A baſe ſtring of a viol, tho' turned to an uniſon with a treble, 
makes a broader ſound, as making a broader beat upon the air. 
3. The manner of being ſtruck; as, the beat of a drum or of a pulſe, 


ſwelling. 6. 


See Bears, in a watch or clock. 


To Bear upon the hoof, to go a foot. | 
To Bear, or tap [with hunters] hares or coneys are ſaid to beat or 


tap, when they make a noiſe at rutting time. 


To Bear »þ and down [hunting phraſe] is to run firſt one way and 
then another. | 5 
To Bxar or cry like a hare. FAY => 

To BEAT an alarm, [milit. phraſe] is to give notice, by beat 
of 2 of ſome ſudden danger, that the ſoldiers may be all in readi- 
neſs. | 

To Bear to Arms, [milit. phraſe] is to beat a drum for ſoldiers that 
are diſperſed to repair to their arms. | 

To Bear a Charge [milit. phraſe] a beat of drum, that is, a fighal 
to charge or fall upon the enemy. 

To Br ar a March [milit. term] is to beat a drum, to give notice to 


the ſoldiers actually to move. 


To Bear a Parley [milit. term] to make a ſignal to demand a con- 
ference with the enemy.  _ | 

To Brar a Retreat [milit. phraſe] to give a ſignal to draw off or 
retreat from the enemy. | 

To Bear the General, [milit. phraſe] is to give notice to the forces 
that they are to march. | PTTL, | 

To Bear the Reweille [milit. phraſe] to give leave to come otit of 
quarters at day break, to give them notice of the approach of day. 

To Bear the Tat-tov [milit. phraſe] to order all to repair to their 
quarters at night. 

To BRAT the iroop, 
to their colours, | 

To Bear upon the Hand, [with horſemen] is when a horſe toſſes 
up its noſe, and ſhakes it all of a ſudden, to avoid the ſubjection of the 
bridle, | 

To Bear the duſt, [with horſemen] is when a horſe at each 
time or motion does not take in way or ground enough with his fore- 


legs. 
To Bear any place, to rouze game by ſtriking buſhes or grounds; 
as, one BzaTs the bulþ, and another catches the bird: the Lat. ſay; 
alii ſementem faciunt, alii metunt (one ſows, and another reaps: ) the 
Ger. ſay ; der eine macht beutel, der andere ſchneidit lie ab (one makes 
the purſe, and another cuts it off) or, einer puantzer den baum, unn 
der andere iſlet die aepffel (one plants the tree, and another eats the 
apple. | | 
N 3 See To Bear. 6. 

BearTEn Road, one much frequented by travellers. 

Weather Be aTxN, defaced by the weather. = 

Bearer [of beat) 1. An inftrument with which any as is 
pounded. or mixed. Beat your mortar with a beater three or four 
times. Mortimer, 2. He that beats, or gives blows ; one much ad- 
dicted to ftriking, The beſt ſchool-maſter of our time was the greateſt 
beater. Aſcham. © $4; 

Bzarzxs [with printers] ink-balls, with which they beat the letters 
in the chace or forme. 0 

2 


[milit, phraſe] is to order the ſoldiery to repair 
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BEA 


Bert ric, Brati'rical, or BEATIFICK beamtifique, Fr, beatifics, 
It. and Sp. beatificus, low Lat. of beatus and facto, 1 having the 

wer of making happy or bleſſed; alſo belonging to the blefled in 
23 after death, in which ſenſe it is now generally uſed; as, the 
beatific, or beatifical viſion, i. e. of God, but which (in the Judg- 
ment of Irenæus, and other ancient writers) does not take place be- 


fore the ſaints reſurrection from the dead, and reception into glory; 


in ſupport of which they eite 1 Cor. xv. 28. with many other texts. 
Iraneus Adverſ. Herefies, Ed. Grabe. Lib. 5. p. 451, 452, 458, 400. 

BeaTiFica'rion [Fr. beatificatione, It. of beatificatio, low Lat.] 
the act of making or rendering happy or bleſſed. 

BEATITCATION [with Romaniſts] the act whereby the Pope de- 
clares a perſon to be bleſſed after his death; it is N from 
canonization. Beatification is an acknowledgment made by the pope, 
that the perſon beatified is in heaven, and therefore may be reverenced 
as bleſled ; but it is not a conceſſion of the honours due to ſaints, 
which are conferred by canonization. b | 

To BEA TIF IE, or To Bea'Tiry [beatificand, It. beatifico, Lat. be- 
atificus, low Lat. of beatus, 3 1. To make bleſſed, to grant 
the full enjoyment of heavenly bliſs. 2. Among Romaniſts, to in- 
roll among the bleſſed; to eſtabliſh the character of a perſon, by 
publickly acknowledging that he is received in heaven, though not ca- 
nonized or inveſted 2. the honours due to a ſaint. There ſtands a 
large hoſpital erected by a ſhoemaker, who has been beatified, tho 
not fainted. Addiſon. | 15 

BeaT1LLEs, Fr. [in cookery] tit, or tid-bits; ſuch as cock's- 
combs, gooſe-giblets, ghizzards, livers, &c. to be put into pies and 
pottages. 3 

BEATIxN O, ſabſt. [of beat] correction by blows. 
| Playwright, convi& of public wrongs to men, IE 

ö Takes private beatings, and begins agen. Ben Johnſon. 

BrATIxN G 7: the Flanks [with huſbandmen] a diſtemper incident to 
black cattle. | 

Bea'TiTupt [beatituds, Lat.] bleſſedneſs, happineſs, bliſs, bliſſ- 


fulneſs, commonly applied to the joys of heaven; alſo, a declaration 


of bleſſedneſs made by our Saviour to particular virtues.” 
Bears (in a watch or clock] are the ſtrokes made by the fangs or 
palets of the balance ſpindle, or of the pads in a royal pendulum. 
Beav, a ſpruce gentleman, a ſpark, a fop, a finical fellow, whoſe 


chief care and ambition is dreſs, and to pleaſe the ladies. Fr. It is pro- 


nounced like bs, and ſometimes the French plural beaux, like bos. 

: Brau Monde, the fair ſex; alfo the gay part of mankind, the 
eaux. 5 | Cares AS 
BREAUcal' xk, a town of Languedoc, ſituated on the weſtern ſhore 


of the rivet Rhone, about ſeven miles north of Arles. Lat. 43% 40 N. 


Long. 4 40“ E. 1 
Beavce, the northern diviſion of the province of Orleanois in 
France. FIT 


Bea'vek [bievre, Fr.] an amphibious, four-footed animal, like an 


otter, alſo called the caſtor, remarkable for his art in building his 
houſe. His ſkin is very valuable on account of the furr. 'I'he beaver 
is common in the northern parts df America, whence its ſkin is im- 


ported by the Hudſon's-bay company. There are two forts of it; 
the coat beaver, which has been worn ſometime by the ſavages as a 


garment, and the parchment beaver, which is juſt as it is taken from 
the beaſt. | 


BEAVER, a hat of the beſt kind, ſo called, as being made of the 


hair or furr of this animal. 


Braver, [bawviere, Fr.] the viſor or ſight-piece of a helmet, that 


part which covers the face, 
His dreadful hideous head, 
Cloſe couched on the beaver, ſeemed to throw 
From flaming mouth bright ſparkles fiery red. Spenſer. 
BEAVTATD [of beaver] wearing, or covering with a beaver hat. 
His beaver'd brow a birchen garland bears. Pope. 
Ba' FET, erroneouſly for buffet. See Buprey. 
Brav'rokr, a town of the duchy of Anjou in France, ſituated 
fifteen miles eaſt of Angers. Lat. 47? 300 N. Long. 15 E. 
BeauvrorT is alſo a town of Savoy, about thirty miles eaſt of Cham- 
berry. Lat. 45? 30 N. Long. 62 40 E. 
| Beav'cexey, a town of Orleanois in France, ſituated on the ri- 
ver Loire, about fifteen miles ſouth-weſt of Orleans, Lat. 472 48'N. 
Long. 1? 36“ E. | | 
Beav'Jex, a town of the Lyonois in France, about twenty-five 


miles north-weſt of Lyons. Lat. 46* 15 N. Long. 40 30“ E. 


Beaujo'Lo1s, the ſouch-eaſt diviſion of the Lyonois, and fo called 
from Beaujen. N | 

Be av'tsh, ſpruceiſh, ſparkiſh, like a beau, foppith. 

BeauMa'R1s, a market town of Angleſey in Wales, ſituated about 
nine miles north of Bangor, Lat. 53 25' N. Long 49 15' W. 

BEeaumo'NT, a town of Hainault, about ſeventeen miles ſouth-eaſt 
of Mons. Lat. 50* 20 N. Long. 4* 1 5 E. | 

BEAUMONT is alſo a town of France, about ſixteen miles ſouth of 


| Alengon. Lat. 48 20 N. Long. 5 E. 


Bauxk, a town of Burgundy in France, ſituated in Lat. 47 2 
N. Long. 5 20“ E. 
Brau! TEOus, and BEav'TiIFuL [of beauty, or of beautes, Fr. and 
pull, Sax.] handſome, comely, fair of form, pleaſant to one's ſelf. 
CR 1s chiefly a word uſed in poetry. | 
| To keep the beauteous foe in view, 
Was all the glory I defired. Prior. 


It is metimes uſed analogically, Tragedy is more beautiful than co- 


medy. Dryden. _ 13 $4 ite | 
Beav'TEousLY [from beauteous} beautifully. Look upon plea- 
2 not upon that ſide next the ſun, or where they look beauteouſly. 
ayior, | Rv 19 15 | 
Be"auTEOUsNEsS from Geautegus] the quality or ſtate of being 
From leſs virtue and leſs beautionſneſs, | _ an 
_ "+11; The gentiles fram'd them gods and goddeſſes. Donne. 
j 990 X 
 Brav T1evLLY, handſomely, formed in a beautiful manner. 


Fine by degrees, and beautifully leſs, Prior. 8 
| Bzav'rirvLxE6s, handſomeneſs, quality of, being. beautiſul. 
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7 7. 
To Beav'riry, verb a. [of beauty, and fo or fatio, Lat.] to 
render beautiful, to ſet off, to adorn, to ſet out, to grace; as, to 


beautify the face. | 
To BrauTiry, verb neut. to become beautiful, to advance in 


beauty. It muſt be a proſpect pleaſing to God, to ſee his creation for 


ever beautifying in his eyes, and drawing nearer to him by greater 
degrees of reſemblance. Aadiſon. 

EAUTY [beauts, F.] 1. Comelineſs, handſomeneſs. Beauty con- 
ſiſts of a certain compoſition of colour and figure, cauſing delight in 
the beholder. Locke. | 

He view'd their twining branches with delight, 

And prais'd the beauty of the pleaſing fight. Pope. 
2. Some particular feature or ornament. herever you place a 
patch, you deſtroy a beauty. Addiſon. 3. 50me particular excellency of 
a thing, above the reſt of that with which it is combined; as, the 
beauties of an author or an hiſtorian. 

Beauty [with architects] is that agreeable form and pleaſing ap. 
pearance, that a building repreſents to the eye of the beholder, 

A BEAUTY [une beauté, Fr.] a beautiful woman. 

BRAUrx is no inheritance. H. Ger. ichoenheit iſt kein erb⸗guth. 
Or, ſchoenheit verliehrt (ich balv. (Beauty is but a bloſſom, and ſoon 
fades.) The inſtability of beauty ought to be a leſſon to the fair ſex, 
not to fix all their hopes and views on the power or ſucceſs of that 
alone, as but too many do, but conſtantly to endeavour at ſuch ocher 
qualities as are more durable, and will ſtand them in ſtead, when their 
beauty is no more. 

Heavenly BeauTY has been repreſented by an exceeding fine wo. 
man naked, ſtanding upright, with her hand reaching the clouds, 
and encompaſſed with rays, holding in one hand a lily, and in the 


bother a ceœleſtial globe. 


To Braur v, verb act. [from the noun] to adorn, to beautify; a 
word uſed by Shakeſpeare. The harlot's cheek. beautied with plaf. 
t'ring art. | 

„ [of beauty and pot] a patch or ſpot put on the 
face to heighten ſome feature, or to direct the beholder's eye to ſome- 
thing elſe. The filthineſs of ſwine makes them the beautz-/ot of the 
animal creation. Grew. _ | | | 

Beav'vin, a city of Burgundy in France, about fifteen miles north 
of Chalons. Lat. 47 N. Long. 2* E. EEE 

Beauvoir, a port town of France, about twenty-five miles ſouth. 
weſt of Nants. Lat. 470 N. Long. 2? W. | 

Beauvoi's, a city of the iſle of France, about forty- three miles 
north of Paris. Lat. 49 30 N. Long. 2% 2o' E. 

Beav'y. See Bev. 

Becanu'xca; Lat. the herb ſea-purſlain or brook-lime. 

Becari'co [of becafigo, Sp. 9. d. the fig-cater] a bird like a wheat- 
ear, or a kind of ortolan. x rs 

The robin red-breaſt, till of late, had reſt, 
Till becafices ſold ſo dev'liſh dear. Pope. | 

To Beca'Lm [probably of be and kalm, Du.] 1. To render calm, 
to ſtill the elements. 2. To appeaſe, or quiet the diſturbance of the 
mind. Soft whiſp'ring airs beca/m the mind, | 

Perplex'd with irkſome thoughts. John Philips. 
3. Calm and becalm differ in this, that to calm is to ſtop motion, 
and to becalm is to with-hold from motion. Johnſon. 

To Btcaim [a ſea term] uſed by ſailors, when any thing keeps 
the wind off a ſhip, but eſpecially when the ſhore does ſo. Alſo one 
ſhip is ſaid to becalm another, when ſhe comes up with her on the 
weather-ſide. 3 

BRCALMED [with ſailors] a term uſed when the water is ſo very 
ſmooth, that the ſhip has ſcarce any motion, or at beſt but a very ſlow 
one; as, one becalmed at ſea. 

Became [zrr. imp.] did become. | | 
BECANER, the capital of the territory of Becar in India, ſituated 
on the river Ganges. Lat. 28? N. Long. 83? E. 

Becav'sE, corp. [d cauſe, Fr. or of by and cauſe] by reaſon of this, 
upon this account that, for this cauſe that. Men do not ſo agree in 
the ſenſe of theſe as of the other, becau/z their luſts are more con- 
cerned in the one than the other. Tillotſon. It alſo has, in ſome ſort, 
the force of a prepoſition ; but as becauſe is compounded of a noun, 
it has of after it. Johnſon, Infancy demands aliment, becau/e of the 
ſtate of accretion. Arbuthnot. 

BecausE is a woman's reaſon. Spoken to thoſe people, who bein 
aſked why they did ſuch a thing, anſwer, becauſe they would, an 
nothing elſe. 5 
To BrchAxcE, verb neut. [of be and chance] to fall out, or hap- 

n to; a word proper, but now in little uſe. Johnen. Some- 
times the particle zo is inſerted, and ſometimes it is underſtood. God 
knows what has bechanced them. Shakeſpeare. All happineſs bechance 
to thee. Shakeſpeare. | | 

Br'chicks [BNA of Seed gen. of Bu, a cough, of nrlo, Gr. 
to cough] medicines proper for eaſing or curing a * 

BE*CHiN, a town of Bohemia. Lat. 49 14 N. ng: 152 E. 

Beck [beck or beke, Du. bach, Ger.] a ſmall river or brook. 

Beck 1. A nod or ſign made by the motion of the head. 

Haſte thee, nymph, and bring with thee, 
Nods and becks, and wreathed ſmiles. Milton. 


2. A nod of authority. A well obeyed maſter, whoſe beck is enough 


for diſcipline, Sidney. | 
To Beck (bee, Fr, been, beacn, Sax.] to make a ſign with the head. 
Her eye beck'd forth my wars, and call'd them home. Shakeſpeare. 
To be at any one's BECK, to depend on one, 
3 a town of Switzerland, in the canton of Under- 
Waldt. 4 
To Bz'cxon, verb af. [of becennan, or beacnian, Sax. or of bech, 
Eng.] to make figns by the motion of the finger, head, &c. With 
her hands ſhe ſigns did make, and beclen d him. Spenſer. ' 
Te Btckon, verb neut. to make a ſign. Alexander beckoned with 
the hand, and would have made his defence. 4s. | f 
BEcL1PPING [of be, and clyppan, Sax.] embracing, encompaſin 
ſurrounding, Cc. ng” 
'Beco'me [irr. part. p. becomen, Sax] are become. 
To Bxcome ,wverb neut. [of be and come, pret. became, * 
| came, 
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BED 


| art. pail. become] 1. To enter into ſome ſtate, by 4 change 
Ip pers. AT 1 or worſe. The Lord God breathed into 
his noſtrils the breath of life, and man became a living ſoul. Genefis. 
2. To become of ; to be the fate, end, or final condition of it. It is 
obſervable that this word is never or very ſeldom uſed, but with the 
interrogative what. Johnſon. 3. In the following paſſage, the 
phraſe, where is he become, is uſed for, what is become of him. 

I cannot joy, until I be reſolv'd, 

Where our right valiant father is become. Shakeſpeare. 
To Become, verb ad. [of be, or by, Shakeſpeare, and cpeman, 
Sax. to pleaſe, or bequemen, Ger. to adapt or make fit, or bequem, 
Ger. fit, or of bekommen, Ger. to thrive or agree with] 1. Appli- 
ed to perſons, when they make an appearance ſuitable to ſome- 
_—_ I I become not a cart as well as another. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Applied to things, to befit any perſon's appearance, character, or 
circumſtances, ſo as to adorn, or add grace to him. | 
| he bowed low that her right well became, 

And added grace unto her excellence, Spenſer. 

BECO “MN, part. [of become] that which pleaſes, or is graceful by 


an elegant propriety. It ſometimes has of, but generally without, 


as, becoming graces. Their diſcourſes are ſuch as are becoming of 
them, and of them only. Dryden. | 
BecominG, /b. [of become] behaviour; a word not now uſed. 
: Forgive me, | | 
Since my b:comings kill me when they do not, 
Eye well to you. Shakeſpeare. 
Bzco'mincLY [of becoming] in a becoming or proper manner: 
Bzco'MINGNESS [of becoming.) See BEcows; decency, ſuitableneſs 
either of dreſs, geſture, or manners. Nor is the majeſty of the di- 
vine government greater in its extent, than the becomingne/s thereof 
in its form. Grew. | N EE 5 
Be'czav, a town of Bohemia, upon the river Tople. 

Beo [bed, Sax. bedde, Du. bedd, O. and L. Ger. bette, H. Ger. 
bad, Goth. ] 1. Something made to ſleep on, a conveniency to lie or 
reſt on. 2. The bottom or channel of a river, or any hollow. 

Down ſunk a hollow bottom broad and deep, 
Capacious bed of waters. Milton. peel oe TS 

3. A lodging or convenient place for one to ſleep in. Vouchſafe me 
raiment, bed and food. Shakeſpeare. 4. Marriage. George, the ſe- 
cond ſon of this bed, was well brought up. Clarendon. 5. The place 
where any thing 1s generated or repoſited. | 

See hoary Albula's infected tide, | | 
Oier the warm bed of ſmoaking ſulphur glide. Addiſon. 
6. To bring to bed. It is uſed in no other form, but paſſively in 


this ſenſe; as; ſhe was brought to bed of a ſon and daughter. 7. To 
make the bed; to put the bed and bed-cloaths in order, after it has 


been lain in. | | | | 
Bro Mouldings [with architects] the members of a corniſh that are 
placed below the coronet or crown. © | | 
Bep [with gardeners] a piece of made ground, raiſed above the 
level of the reſt, for things to grow in. Remove herbs out of beds 
into pots. Bacon. 11 | 
Bro [with maſons] a courſe or range of ſtones. | wy 
BED of Minerals, certain ftrata or layers of them diſpoſed over each 
other. The ſtrata or beds within the earth lie as even. Burnet's 


Theory, 


Bev [of a mill] the nether millſtone. 


— 


Beps are of ſeveral ſorts, as a pallet - bed, truckle- bed, ſettle-bed, l 


canopy- bed, couch- bed, table - bed, though theſe are properly ſo man 
kinds of bed - ſteads. f N - 


1 Beps there are frawbeds, flock-beads, feather-beds, down- 


Bed of a Mortar [with gunners] is a ſolid piece of oak in the 
form of a parallelopepid, hollowed a little in the middle; to receive 
the breech and half the trunnions. N | 

Bro of @ Gun [with gunners] that thick plank, which lies imme- 
diately under the piece, being, as it were, the body of the carriage. 
EDS of Snakes, a knot of young ones. | 

To Bev, verb a. 1. To go to bed with, ſaid of new married per- 

ſons on the firſt night of marriage. | | 
They have married me, | 

| I'll to the Tuſcan wars, and never bed her. Shakeſpeare. 

2. To put ſolemnly into bed, as in marriage. She was publickly 
contracted, ſtated as a bride, and ſolemnly -bedded. Bacon. 3. To 


| make partaker of the marriage-bed. A doubt was ripp'd up, whether 
Arthur was bedded with his lady. Bacon. 4. To plant or ſet in earth. 


Lay ſome of your beſt mould to bed your quick in. Mortimer. 5. To 
- FR a place of reſt or ſecurity, commonly with the reciprocal pro- 
Let coarſe bold hands from flimy neſt, 
The bedded fiſh in banks outwreſt. Donne. 
A ſnake bedded himſelf under the threſhold: L*E/irange. 6. To lay in 


| order, as ftrata. 


As the ſleeping ſoldiers in the alarm. 
Your bedded hairs, like life in excrements, 
Start up and ſtand on end. GShakeſpeare. 1 
7. To lie together in the ſame bed. If he be married, and bed 
with his wife, he may fancy that ſhe infected him. Wiſeman. 

To Bev, verb neut. to cohabit. | | 
. To Bro [with hunters} a term made uſe of concerning a roe, 
when ſhe lodges in a particulur place. | | 2 

To Bepa'BBLE [of —_ to wet, to beſprinkle. It is general- 
ly applied to perſons, in a ſenile of inconvenience. 

10 * Bedabbled 3 the dew. Shaleſpeare. 
„10 BEDA'GGLE [of bedeaxan, Sax. to or colour} to dip or 
dirty the bottom or fork of 1 to 29.9 them J rs 

5 DAL, a market- town of Yorkſhire, eight miles ſouth of Richmond. 
Py 0 Bzpa'sx [probably of daſh, Du. a blow or ſtroke, or Unt, 

eb. to threſh] to daſh or wet by beating water, c. on one, to be- 
mire, by throwing dirt. | 

All the ſtanders by had wet their cheeks, _ 
Like trees beda/s'd with rain. Shakeſpeare. 
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Bxp-Af E, or Bid-Att; a friendly appointment, or the meeting of 
neighbours at the houſe of a bridegroom or bride, or other poor peo- 
ple, that drink and be merry, by a contribution made by the gueſts. 
. To BEDA“π] u.. See To Daws. To dawb over, to ſoil, by {pread- 
ing any viſcous body over a thing. | 

A coarſe all bedawb'd in blood. Shakeſpeare. 

To Bep&'zz1z [of dazzle} to dim the ſight by too much luſtre; 

My eyes bedazz/ed by the ſun, 
That every thing I look on ſeemeth green. Shakeſpeare: 

Be'DcHAMBER. 1. The chamber appropriated to reſt. 2. Lords or 
gentlemen of the bedchamber are perſons of the firſt rank, being ten 
in number, whoſe office is, each in his turn, to attend a week in the 
king's bedchamber, lying on a pallet bed all night, arid to wait on 
the king when he eats in private. The firſt of theſe is called the 
groom of the ſtole, | ets a5 5 

Be"DcLoaTHs, having no ſingular; coverlets ſpread over a bed. 
BCD DER, or Bepe'TTER, the nether ſtone of an oil-mill. 

Beppixc, ſubſt. [of bed] materials of a bed, a bed for man or 
beaſt. There be no inns where meet bedding may be had, fo that his 
mantle ſerves for a bed. Spenſer. | 

Scpßpread with ſtraw the bedding of thy fold. Dryden. 

Bepea'pep [of be and dead, Sax.) made dead, having the life 
taken away, SN Oe HA 

Bepe-Hovſe [of bebe, Sax. a prayer, and houſe, Eng.] an hoſpital 
or alms-houſe for bede's people, or poor people, who were to pray 
for their founders and benefattors. _ ; | 

To Benpg'cx [of deck] to deck, to grace. Female bedectd, or- 
nate and gay. Milton. 4 | | 
_ Be'ver, or BEDDLR [bydel, of bidden, Sax; to bid or ſummons] 
a beadle ; alſo a cryer or apparitor. _ | 

BE"pELAR, the juriſdiction or precinct of a beadle: 

 Bepe'LLER. See BBDDER. | | 8 8 | 
To Brpz'w [of be and dew, from deapian, Sax.] to wet or 
ſprinkle gently, as with the fall of dew ; as, to bedew graſs; a herſe, 
or the face. 7 NT | 5 Y 
 Be'pyELLOow [of bed and fellow] one that lies in the ſame bed 


with another. 


Be'prorD, the county-town of Bedfordſhire, ſituated on the river 


Ouſe, about twenty-two, miles ſouth-weſt of Cambridge, and forty- 


ſeven from London. It ſends two members to parliament; and 
gives title of duke to the noble family of Ruſſel. 3 
To Bevr'cur [from digt] to ſet off, to adorn. A maiden fine 


bedigbt he hapt to love. Gay. . 


o Bepr'M of aim] to make dim, to cloud, to darken. I have 
bedim'd the noontide ſun. Shakeſpeare. | | 
To Bevi'zen [from dizen] to dreſs, to adorn or trim humou- 
rouſly or ſlatternly. _ | | 
A Bz'pLam, ſubſt. [of Bethlehem, formerly a religious houſe in 
Moorefields, London, now converted into an hoſpital] 1. A mad- 


| houſe, or place appointed for the cure of lunacy. 2. A madman, a 


lunatic. Let's follow the old earl and get the bed/am, 
To lead him where he would, his roguiſh madneſs 
3 Allows itſelf to any thing. Shakeſpeare. 
Be'pLam, adj. belonging to a mad-houſe, fit for a mad-houſe., 
| Bedlam beggars with roaring voices, | 
Strike in their numb'd and mortify'd bare arms 
Pins, ſprigs of roſemary. Shakeſpeare. YES ac 
A Bze'oLamirte [from Bedlam] a lunatic, an inhabitant of Bed. 
am. If wild ambition in thy boſom reign, D 
Alas ! thou boaſt'ſt thy ſober ſenfe in vain, 8 
In theſe poor bedlamites thyſelf ſurvey. Lewis's Miſe. 
Br'DbMAKER [of bed and make} a perſon in the univerſities, whoſe 
office it is to make the ſtudents, &c. beds, and clean their cham- 


bers. I was deeply in love with my bedmaker, upon which I was 


ruſticated for ever. Spectator. | 
Be'pmaTE [of bed and mate] a bedfcllow, one partaking of the 


ſame bed, | 


Had I ſo good occaſion to lie long 3 

As you, prince Paris, nought but heav'nly bufineſs, . 

Shou'd rob my bedmate of my company. Shakeſpeare; 
 Be'p-MOULDING, or BRꝰDDIx G- MO, [in joinery] thoſe mem- 


bers below a cornice, which are below the coronet or crown. As it 


is now common for joiners to have their bed-moulding to conſiſt of 
theſe four members, wiz. 1. below an O G. 2. a liſt, 3. a large boul- 
tin, and 4. another liſt under the coronet. This is what they call 
a bed-moylder. . _ is : 6 
Bepke'ee, or BipREaP, a duty or vaſlalage of ſome tenants, to 
reap their landlord's corn. | | | 
| © ma. [of bed and po/t] one of the four poſts at the corners of 
a bed, that ſupports the teſter or canopy. _ FS 
Be'DPRESSER [of bed and preſs] a lumpiſh, heavy fellow. This 
ſanguine coward, this bedpreyſer; this horſeback-breaker, this huge 
hill of fleſh. Shakeſpeare. F 
To BRDRA CHR [of be and 4 NN to ſoil one's cloaths in walk - 
ing, by careleſsly letting them reach the dirt. | 
Poor Patty Blount, no more be ſeen 1255 
: Bedraggled in my walks fo green. Swift. * 
To BrDRR“AChH [of be and drench] to drench, to ſoak with moiſ- 
ture. Far off from the mind of Bolingbroke 
It is, ſuch crimſon tem ſhonld bedrench | 
The freſh green lap of fair king Richard's land. Shakeſpeare. 
Be'DR1D, or BED-RIDDEN [of bed and ride] a term uſed of a per- 
ſon who is ſo weak, by old age or fickneſs, as not to be able to riſe 
from the bed. ; | | | 
| Norway impotent and bedrid. Shakeſpeare. 
Be'vziTE [of bed and rite] the privilege of the marriage bed. 
dg bearite ſhall be paid, 8 
Till hymen's torch be lighted. Sbateſpeare. 
To Bx DxO“? [of he and drop; of dnoppan, Sax. ] to beſprinkle, to 
diſtinguiſh or adorn, with round ſpots like drops, _ | 
The yellow carp in ſcales bedrop'd with gold. Pope. 


Br'psTEap [of bed and fead] the frame on which a bed lies, 
voy 5464) 51.1 bg 
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; Babs ruAw fof bed and fraw] ſtraw laid under 4 bed to make 
t ſoft. 
Bz'pswerver [of bed and 


erve] one falſe to the marriage-bed ; 
one that ſwerves from one 


to another promiſcuouſly. Shake- 
peare uſes it. 


Bz/pTimg (of bed and time] the time of reſt, or of going to bed. 
To woe [of be and dung, of dingan, Sax.] to dawb or foul 
with dung; alſo to cover, to manure with dung. | 
To Bzpv'sr [of be and df, of bupe, Sax. ] to ſprinkle or bedawb 
with duft. | 
Br/pward, adv. [of bed and ward] toward bed. 
As merry as when our nuptial day was done, 
And tapers burnt to edward. Shakeſpeare. 
To Berwa'rr [of be and dwarf} to ſtunt in growth. 
"Tis ſhrinking, not cloſe weaving, that has thus, 
; In mind and body both bedwarfed us. Donne. 
Bz'pwork [of bed and work] work that is done in bed, without 
the labour of the hands. | 
The ſtill and mental parts, | 
That do contrive how many hands ſhall ftrike, 
They call this bedwork, map'ry, cloſet wear. Shakeſpeare. 

Bx [of by, Sax. a dwelling-place] added to the end of a name, 
denotes a habitation, as Applebee, Oc. | | 

Bex, flower, wort, &c. certain plants. Beeflower is a ſpecies of 
foolſtones. 1 

A Gad Bt, a gad flie. | | 
A Be [beo, Sax. bie, Du. biene, Ger. by, Su. of byan, Teut. and 

Sax. to dwell] an inſe& that makes honey and wax; ſee Honey 
and Wax; remarkable for its art and induſtry. Alſo, in familiar 
language, it is applied to any careful and induſtrious —＋ 

Bers [hieroglyphically] repreſent a kingdom or ſubjects in obedi- 
ence to their lawful ſovereign. For they have amongſt them a moſt 
ingenious commonwealth, and a good government; for they are all 
obedient to their queen, and never revolt from her authority, They 
ſub:::it to her ſentence, obey her commands, follow her motions and 
conduct. | 

here Bees are, there will ve honey. That is, where there are 
induſtrious people, there will be riches : For the hand of the diligent 
makes a nation wealthy. The truth of this ſaying is very viſible in 
all trading nations, who live in affluence and plenty, while their indo- 
lent, lazy neighbours, are ready to periſh for want. 

- Beecn ſbece, boc, Sax.] a beech-tree. There is but one ſpecies 
of this tree at preſent known, except two varieties with ſtriped leaves. 
It will grow to a conſiderable ſtature, though the ſoil be barren and 
ſtony, as alſo upon the declivities of mountains. The ſhade of this 
tree is very injurious to moſt ſorts of plants that grow near it; but is 
generally believed to be very ſalubrious to the human body. The 
timber is of great uſe to turners and joiners. The fruit or maſt, which 


conſiſts of two triangular nuts, incloſed in a rough hairy rind, is Ty | 


good to fatten ſwine and deer, and by expreſſion affords a ſweet oil, 
and has ſupported ſome families with bread. Miller. 
BP CHEN [of beech, or bucene, Sax. ] 1 to the beech- 
tree, conſiſting of beech-wood; as, a beechen-veſlel, beechen-nut. 
BEE-EATER, a bird that eats, or feeds on bees. +; 
BE EF, /ubft. [of beuf,, Fr. bovis, Lat.) 1. The fleſh of a cow or 
ox when killed, both before and after it is dreſſed for food. 2. A 
cow or ox conſidered as fit for food, in which ſenſe the plural Zeeves 
is moſt commonly found, ſeldom the ſingular ; as, fleſh of mutton, 
beewves, goats, Shakeſpeare. | PEEL, : 
On hives of beeves, 
Sad ſpoils of luxury, the ſuitors fat. Pope 


Beef was firſt ordered to be ſold by weight, in the reign of king 


Henry VIII, in the year 1523, at a half-penny per pound, and mut- 
ton at three farthings. _ | 

Beer, adj. [from the bf.) conſiſting of the fleſh of black cattle ; 
as. a beef ſtake, | 

BEET Alamode [in cookery] beef well beaten, larded and ſtewed 
with lemon, pepper, muſhrooms, white wine, &c. 

Ber r-Eaters [of beef and eat] a nick-name given the yeomen of 
the guard, becauſe their commons is beef, when on waiting. | 

BEE OCARDEN [of bee and garden] a place for ſetting hives of bees, 
an apiary. Mortimer uſes it. DES: 
 Rer-nive, a manſion for bees, a box or caſe to ſet bees in. | 

Ber'LzEBUB [or (as it ſtands in the original of the three goſpels, 
which alone mention the name) Bee/zeba/] a compound Hebrew 
word, of baal, a lord, and zebul, dung, f. e. a term of contempt, by 
which the Jews expreſſed idolatry ; the Ford of dung, or lord of idolatry. 
He has Beelxebub, (in the original Beelzebul) and by the prince of de- 
vilt he caſis out devils, Math. iii. 22. Lightfoot. Horæ Hebraicz in 
Math. p. 169. Beelzebub, in Milton, is the devil, ſuppoſed by that 
poet, to be next in ſtation and command to SATAN himfelf EN 

Brz'MasTER- [of be and maſter} one that owns or keep bees. 
Mortimer uſes this word. | 

Bee'MoL [ a muſical term, a flat note, a half note, of mollis, Lat. 
ſoft] There be intervenient in the riſe of eight, in tones, two bee- 
mls, or half notes; ſo as if you divide the tones equally, the eight is 
but ſeven whole and equal notes. Bacon. 


Been [of beon, Sax. ] part. pret. of to be; as, had been. See To BE. 


Beer [bir, Wel. bene, Sax, bier, Du. and Ger. Biere, Fr. of bibo, 
Lat. to drink] a drink made of malt and hops. It is diſtinguiſhed 
from ale, which is a ſofter malt liquor, as it is older or ſtronger, as 
ſtale or ſtrong beer; o — as ſmall beer. 
© Bern [with weavers] 19 ends of yarn, running all together ou 
of the Sar all the lenge of the 45 1 : 

BEE SOM . Sax. beſem, Du. beſen, Ger. ] a broom to ſweep 
with. See Bxzom. © 5 | 

Ber'asTINGs, or BxE'a8TINGs [of bypring, Sax.] the firſt milk 
of a cow after calving. - See BrzsTINGs. | 

Br [beta, Lat. a garden herb and root, which is thick and 
fleſhy. The ſpecies are, 1. The common white-beet. 2. The com- 
mon green-beet. 3. The common red-beet. ' 4. The turnip-rooted 
red-beet. 5. The great red-beet. 6. The yellow-beet. + 7. The 
ſwiſs or chard-beet. The two firſt are preſerved in gardens, for the 
fake of the leaves, as potherbs. The other ſorts for their roots, 


rity or conqueſt. 


B E F 


chat are boiled as A The red-beet is commonly uſed in gar. 
niſhing diſhes. The ſwiſs-beet is by ſome much eſteemed. Miller. 
Beer Rave, or BEE Radißb, a ſort of red-beets, whoſe roots are 
uſed in ſallets and garniſhing diſhes. See Beer. 
Bx “TIE [birel, Sax.] an inſeR, diſtinguiſhed by having hard 
ſheaths, under which it folds its wings. | 
As blind as a BEE TAE (or mole,) Cæcior talpa, Lat. Avoir les yeux 
a talon, Fr, (To have one's eyes in one's heels) to be very blind, or 
ſee but very little. | | 
BeeTLE [byrel, Sax.] a heavy mallet, or wooden inſtrument, uſed 
for driving piles, ſtakes, wedges, c. 
BzeteTLE, a wooden inftrument uſed by paviours, to drive the flones. 
BEETLE ou military uſes] a great fledge or hammer for driving 
down of paliſadoes, or for other uſes in fortification. 
To BEEZTIE, verb neut. [from the * to jut out, to hang over. 
The dreadful ſummit of the cliff, 
That beetles o'er his baſe into the ſea. Shakeſpeare, 
BetTLE-BROW'D, Whoſe eye-brows hang over, or figuratively, ſour. 


look'd, out of humour. 


BEETLE-HEaD, a dull, ſtupid perſon. 
 BeeTLE-HEADED [of beetle and bead] having a ſtupid head, like 
a wooden beetle. 

A Bbeetle-headed, flap-ear'd knave. Shakeſpeare. 
BEETLE-STOCK 1 beetle and flock] the handle of a beetle. 
85 To crouch, to pleaſe, to be a beetle-fock, j 
Of the art maſter, Shakeſpeare. 

Betz'ves, plur. [of beef.) See Ber. 

To BETA L, pret. it befel, or hath befallen [of he and all, or peo- 
lan, Sax. or of bt and vallen, Du. or fallen, Ger. to fall] 1. To ap- 


pen to any perſon, generally uſed of ill. Left harm befa/thee. Mil. 


ton. 2. To happen to a perſon, as good. 3. Sometimes with 7s be- 

fore the perſon to whom any thing happens. 4. To happen, to fall 

out. 5. To befal of, to be the ſtate of, to become of; a phraſe little 

uſed. Dilate at full what hath 5% 'n f them. Shakeſpeare. 
To BRI“ r, to become, to fit or agree to. 


To Bxroo [of be and fool, Eng. or folle, Fr.] to make a fool of, 


to fool, to deprive of underſtanding. | 

Bero're, prep. ¶beponan, Sax. forend, for, and foer, Dan. voor 
Du. vor, befor, Ger.] denotes, 1. Priority of time. Advantages it has 
before all books that appeared before it. Dryden. 2. Situation on- 
ward, as to place. They took no further before them than the next 
line. Dryden, 3. It ſignifies preference to. We ſhould but preſume 
to determine which ſhould be the fitteſt, till we ſee he hath choſen 
ſome one, which one we may then boldly ſay to be the fitteſt, be- 
cauſe he hath taken it before the reſt. Hooker, 4. Nearer to any 
thing, prior to; as, the eldeſt ſon is before the younger in ſucceſſion, 
Fohnſon. 5. Superior to; as, he is 1 his competitors both in 
right and power. Johnſon. 6. In the front of, not behind ; as, I'll 
go before you as your guide. 7. In the preſence of, noting autho- 


Great queen we fall here thee ! 
Proftrate we adore thee! Dryden. 
8. In the preſence of, noting reſpect. Bluſhing and caſting down the 
eyes are more when we come before many. Bacon. 9. In the fight 
of, Before the eyes of both our armies here, 
Let us not wrangle. Shakeſpeare. | 
10. Under the cognizance of, noting juriſdiction. If a ſuit is begun 
before an archdeacon, the ordinary may licence the ſuit to a higher 
court. lie. 11. In the power of, noting the right of choice, 
Give us this evening, thou haſt morn and night, 
And all the year before thee for delight, Dryden. 


12. By the impulſe of ſomething behind; as, to go before the wind. 


Lhe that looks not BEEORE, finds himſelf behind. The man who has 
no forecaſt in the management of his concerns, nor conſiders the e- 
vent of things till they befal him, will in the end find himſelf (as the 
proverb ſays) behind; that is, behind-hand in the world. It is com- 
mendable, and no more than our duty, to truſt to, and depend upon 
Providence; but we are nevertheleſs bound to be vigilant, and to 
ſtudy, foreſeeing the conſequences of things for our guidance. 

BeroRt, adv. 1. Sooner than, earlier as to time. 

Heavenly born 
Before the hills appear'd. Milton, 
2. In time paſt. Such plenteous crop they bore, | 
As Britain never knew fore. Dryden. 
3. In ſome time lately wp I ſhall reſume ſomewhat which has been 
efore ſaid, —_— e queſtion. beforegoing. Hale. 4. Previouſly 
to, in order to. Before this treatiſe can be of uſe, two things are 


_ neceſſary. Swift. 5. To this time, hitherto. 


The peaceful cities undiſturb'd before, 

Are all on fire, Dryden. ef: 
6. Already. You tell me what I knew before. Dryden. 7. Farther 
on as to place, Thou'rt fo far before, | 

| The ſwifteſt wing of recompence is flow 
| („To overtake, Shakeſpeare. | 
Bero'tEHAND, adv. [of before and hand] 1. Noting preoccupation, 
2 ation, having with; as, he was ee me in that af- 
air. 2. 
be reſiſted by ſuch, as had beforeband reſiſted the general proofs of the 
el. Atterbury. 3. Noting accumulation, or increaſe of wealth, 

0 that more has been received than expended. His houſe is at this 


time rich and much 42ferehand, for it hath laid up revenue theſe thirty- 


ſeven years. Bacon. 4. At firſt, before any thing is done. A man's 
contending with inſuperable difficulties, is but the rolling of Siſyphus's 
ſtone up the hill, which is ſoon beforehand to return upon him 
again, ZEftrange. | | 
BrTOCAET INE [of Lefore and time] formerly, of old time. A word 
uſed in the bible. | t | 
Bro R T, a town of Alface, ſubject to France, and ſituated about 
fifteen miles north of Baſil, in Lat. 47 35 N. Long. 7 E. | 
To Brro'rrune [of be and fortune] to fall out, or Lappen to. 
I reck as little what betideth me, el 
As much I wiſh all good befortune you. Shakeſpeare. 
To Berov'r, [of be and foul, or bepolan, Sax.] to make foul, to 
dawb, to dirty, T 
0 
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To BETR“END [of be and friend] to favour, to ſhew friendſhip or 


175 N [of be and Fringe] to decorate as with fringes, 


When I flatter, may my dirty leaves 
Cloath, ſpice, line trunks, or flutt'ring in a row, 
Befringe the rails of Bedlam and Soho. Pope. 

To Bro, OOF neut. [beggeren, Teut. and Ger. ] to live upon alms, 
or by aſking charitable relief of others. I cannot dig, to beg I am 
aſhamed. St. Luke. ; . | 

To Bec, verb af. 1. Toaſk, to crave a thing with entreaty. He 
went to Pilate, and begged the body of Jeſus. St. Matthew. 2. To 
take a thing for granted, without adducing any proof. We have not 
begged any principles for the proof of this, but taken that common 

round which Moſes and all antiquity preſent. Burnet's Theory. 

Bro from beggars, and you'll never be rich, Spoken when we aſk 
that from a perſon, who is defiring the ſame from another. 

Broa'N, irr. imp. did begin. See Becin. | 

To Bece'r, irr. verb the pret. I begot or begat, I have begotten or 
have begot [bexerran, Sax. to obtain. See GET] 1. To generate, to 


become the father of children. 2. Sometimes it is uſed as if with 


two accuſatives, but only elliptically ; as, who begat me theſe, Jſaiab, 


for who begat theſe for me, or to me. 3. Sometimes with of, on, or 
| . Thou waſt begot of them. | Eccliſiaſt dene 7 


Begot upon | | 
His mother Martha, by his father John. §pectator. 


| 4. To produce as an effect; this is ſometimes elliptically uſed, 


If to have done the thing you gave in charge, 
Beget you happineſs, be happy then. Shakeſpeare. 
5. To produce as an accident. Each minute begets a thouſand dan- 
gers. Derham. 6. To produce, but generally ſpeaking in the /ame 
nature; as, Iſaac begat Jacob.” See BrocorTEN. - | 
Br'cETTER [of beget] he that begets or procreates, the father. 
Dryden and Locke uſe it. 


Be'ccar [probably of be genen, or be qxqan, of bag, Sax. be- 


cauſe of their putting the victuals given them in bags, from beg. It 


is more properly written begger ; but the common orthography is re- 
tained, becauſe the derivatives all preſerve the a.] 1. One that ſup- 
plicates or petitions for any thing; for this beggar is a harſh and con- 
temptuous term. Joh nn. c | 

| What ſubjects will precarious kings regard? 

| A beggar ſpeaks too ſoftly to be hand Dryden. 

2. One who aſſumes or takes a thing for granted, without giving any 
proof. Theſe ſhameful beggars of principles, aſſume to themſelves to 


be men of reaſon. Tillalſon. 3. He or ſhe that begs for alms, and 


have nothing but what is given them. 


The Brccar may ſing bekoze a thief. Cantabit wacuns coram la- 


zrone viator. Lat. (Becauſe he has nothing to loſe.) But the cuſtom 
of modern ftreet-robbers and highway-men beating thoſe who are ſo 
cautious as to go empty, ſpoils the proverb ; it is therefore prudent to 
carry as much about one, as will amuſe theſe hungry gentlemen, and 
beſpeak their favour. | | | 

Set a BEGGAR on horſeback, and He'll ride to the d I. pe- 
rius nihil eſi humili cum ſurgit in altum. Lat. I n eſt orgueil que de 
pauvre enrichi.Fr, (There is no pride comes up to that of a beggar who 
is grown rich.) / vilan nobilitado non conngſce il parentado. It. (A 
beggar enobled forgets his own kindred:) Kein meſſer ſchaertfer 
Cchiert, als wann ein baur, ein edelmann wird. H. Ger. [No razor can 
ſhave cloſer (be more impoſing) than a peaſant turned gentleman.] 
Yuando el willano efia en el mulo, non conoze a dios, ni al mundo. Sp. 
(When a poor man 1s got upon a mule, he knows neither heaven nor 
earth.) Theſe proverbs explain one another. | 

It is one Br OAR's wo, to ſee another by the doo go. 

Kai nog alwxw Oo. Heſ. Etiam mendicus mendico inwidit. Lat. 
The Lat. ſay likewiſe : Figulus figulo invidet, faber fabro. (The 
potter envies the potter, the ſmith the ſmith.) Or as we ſay : Tavo 
of trade can never agree. Which ſufficiently explains the fore- 


- going. 


Beccars mult not be chooſers. A qui en dan no eſcoge. Sp. A re- 
proach to thoſe who find fault with what is given them. We ſay like- 
wiſe in the ſame ſenſe : We muſt not look a gift horſe in the mouth; that 
1s, enquire after his age. | 

BEGGars breed, and rich men feed. Les gueux font les enfans, & 
tes riches les entretiennent. (Beggars get children, and rich men main- 
tain them.) But it may as well be underſtood, that poor men being 
by neceſſity confined to a temperate courſe of living, are the beſt qua- 
lifed to procreate ; whereas the rich, by intemperance or overfeeding, 
deſtroy, or at leaſt debilitate, the procreative faculty. 

4 haughty Bro ax is repreſented by a damſel with a lofty counte- 
nance, in a pompous, red mantle, adorned with ſeveral jewels, under 
which is a poor ragged petticoat ; having a peacock in her hand, ſtand- 
ing with one foot upon a bowl, and with the other ſeeming, on her 
left, to precipitate herſelf. 

The red garment denotes the heat of blood, cauſing ambition ; 
the pitiful ragged petticoat, that the haughty at the bottom are no- 
thing worthy of eſteem, Her poſture ſhews the tickliſh place ſhe 
ſtands on, being ready to fall into miſery. | 
| To Becear [from the noun] 1. To reduce to beggary, to impo- 
to beggar one's family. 2. To deprive, paſſively with of: 
Neceſſity, of matter beggar'd, | 
Will nothing ſtick our perſons to arraign. Shakeſpeare: 
3. To exhauſt, For her perſon, 
a It beggar'd all deſcription. Shakeſpeare. 
5 Gele Ess [of beggarly] ſtate of being beggarly, extreme 
y. 
„ Beccary, adj. [of beggar] poor, mean, deſpicable, indigent, be- 
ng in the condition of a beggar, applied both to perſons and things ; 


as, a bank 
8 ny 4065 beggarly fellow. Cromwel, South. A poor beggarly 


BeocarLY, adv. . 
revealed ew: it adv. [from beggar] meanly, indigently. Hath God 


is his delight to dwell beggarly? and taketh no plea- 
ſure to be worſhipped, — only in . 3 $? Hooker. d 
1 nx, the loweſt degree of poverty. 85 bare a houſe, that 
* the picture of miſerable happineſs and rich beggary. Sidney. 
*=GH, BEK, Or By [a lord, Turk.) and in compound, Sangiac- 


BEG 


begh lord of the banner, 7. e. commander of a certain number dt 


ſpahees, or 'Turkiſh horſemen. All the provinces in Turky are di- 


vided into ſeveral of theſe ſangiacks or banners; and as all theſe ſan-, 
giac-begs, or banner-lords, are ſubject to one commander in chief 
of the whole province, he is ſtiled beghiler.begh, 7. e. lord of lords, 
Dherbelot. 5 

To Bror'x, verb neat. pret. I began, begun, or have begun [be- 
ginnan, Sax. from be or by to, and zanzan, aan, or Fan, Sax. to 
go, beginnen, Teut.] 1. To enter upon ſomething new, applied to 


perſons. Begin every day to repent. Taylor. 2. To make a begin- 


ning of any action or ſtate, to make the firſt ſtep, from not doing to 
doing; ſometimes having at, upon, or from. They began at the an- 
cient men. Ezekiel. 3. To enter upon exiſtence. As the world began; 
the practice began. Jobnſan. 4. To have its original. 
Ihe hard and ſtubborn race of man, | 
From animated rock and flint began. DPleckmore: 
5. To take riſe. The ſong began from Jove. Dryden. 
6. To come into act. 
Now and then a ſigh he ſtole, 
| And tears began to low. Dryden. 
To Brolin, verb at. 1. To do the firſt act of a thing. 
Ye nymphs of Solyma begin the ſong. Pope. | 
2. To trace from a thing as the firſt ground. The apoſtle begins our 
knowledge in the creatures, which leads us to the knowledge of God. 
Locke. 3. To begin with, to enter upon, to fall, to work upon. AH. 
leſſon which requires ſo much time to learn, had need be early begun 
with. Government of the Tongue. 

Becr'NNnER [from begin] 1. He that gives the firſt cauſe or original 
to any thing. Socrates maketh Ignatius the firſt beginner thereof, even 
under the apoſties. Hooker. 2. One in his rudiments, a young practi- 
tioner, an unexperienced attempter. They are to beginners an eaſy in- 
troduction. Hooker, A ſermon of a new beginner. Sewift. 

Beci'NNING. I. Ihe firſt cauſe or original. The beginning of 
motion, whether from the head or the heart. Swift. 2. Entrance into 
act, or being. We may our end by our beginning know. Denham. 
3. The ſtate in which any thing is at firſt. Mighty things from ſmall 
beginnings grow. Dryden. 4. Rudiments, firſt grounds. Whether or 
not the mind will have theſe beginnings and materials of knowledge, is 
not in its own power. Locke.. 5. The firſt part of any thing. The 


cauſes and deſigns of an action are the beginning ; the effects of theſe 


cauſes, and the difficulties that are met with in the execution of theſe 


'defigns, are the middle; and the unraveling and reſolution of theſe | 


difficulties, are the end. Pope. 

A good Brcer'xxninG makes a good ending. Fr. De commencement d 
bon fin. At leaſt it is always a fair ſtep towards it. | | 

To BBcrp, v. a. I begirt, or begirded [of be and gird, or of be 
and xynvan, Sax. I have begirt] 1. To gird, to bind about, as with 
a girdle. With winning charms begire t' enamour. Milton. 
2. To encompaſs. Begird the almighty throne beſeeching. Milton. 
3: To inveſt, to block up by a fiege ; as, the place was cloſely he- 

irt. | 
. To BEr'c1RT this is, I think, only a corruption of begird, perhaps 
by the printer. Johnſon. See To begird. . 
Lentulus, begirt you Pompey's houſe. Ben Jobnſon. 

Br'cLERBEG [a Turkiſh word 7. e. lord of lords] the chief gover- 
nor of a Turkiſh province, who has the command of the ſangiacks, 
and other inferior officers. The ſultan * each beglerbeg three en- 
ſigns, for a mark of their royalty. See Bas nA and Bec. 

To BEONAw [of be and gnaw] to cat away, to nibble. 
His horſe begnaaun with the bots. Shakeſpeare. 

Boo! xx, interj. [only a coalition of be and gone] go hence, haſte 
away, quick depart. | Ng 

BEN O“ T, or BROT TEN [part. paſſive of beget]! See To BE- 
GE'T, what is produced by another, and, generally ſpeaking, in 
the ſame ſpecies or common nature: And in this ſenſe the ola Athana- 
fians underſtand the word, when applied to the production of the Son 
of God before all worlds ; I mean, to.imply a real communication of 
exiftence ; and where a diſtin& intelligent Being or Spirit was pro- 
duced ; but of the ſame #ind, ſpecies, or common nature with God the 
Father. We [i. e. We Athanaſians] ſays St. Baſil, affirm, that, 


according to the relation of causks to the things which are from 


them, the Father muſt have the pre- eminence before the Son: Not fo 
according to difference of nature and priority in time. Contra Eunom. 
Lib. I. Again, he ſays, the Father and the Son are [ esdeg] one /pe- 
cies. Hem. 27. Vol. I. And calls it a wicked blaſphemy to affirm 
(which was indeed the doctrine of Sabellius) i To engen, one ſub- 
je or identical ſubſtance in the three Perſons, Hom. 16. And ex- 
plaining the conſubſtantiality, he ſays, * one and the ſame THING is 
not conſubantial to itſelf ; but one thing to another, Ep. 30. How far 
this explication of the Son's production was eſpouſed by part of the 
Nicene Council, in that clauſe, © begotten, not made,” tho! rejected 
long before by the council of Antioch ; and how far in proceſs of time, 
it was abandoned by the main body of modern divines; See ATHANA'- 
SIAN, Nick'xE Council, Homovu's1anz and Pavli'cians. As to 
the common acceptation of the word, in which ALL ſides, whether 
unitarians or conſubſtantialiſts, agreed, it meant ſomething produced 
by the wil L and Power of God the Father. This appears from the 
writings of Juſtin Martyr, Tatian, Tertullian, Novatian, Clemens 
Alex. Origen, Hyppolytus, &c. in the preceeding centuties : and in 
the 4th century, from both the Gregories, from St. Hilary, Euſebius, 
Eunomius, and the whole orthodox council of Sirmium, which de- 
clares, © If any one ſays, the Son was begotten without the will of the 


Father, let him be anathema.” For the Father did not beget the ſon 


by a phyſical neceſſity of nature, without the operation of his will ; but 
he at once ail and produced Him from Himſelf——As to the pro- 
duction being from eternity, or in time; and the Seripture-Uſe of theſe 
and the like terms; ſee Sox, FirsT-BoRN, and ETERNAL Generation. 
Only-BecoTTEN. „Gd fo lowed the worlds, that he gave 
his only-begotten Son, &c.“ This, if underſtood, as it was by 
all who believ'd our Saviour's pre-exiftent ſtate (Marcellus of Ancyra 
only excepted) of his production before all worlds, implies ſomething 

PECULIAR to the Son himſelf. A production by the Father's c an 
aver, he has in common with all other beings ; but to be produced 
y the Father aLoNns, and WY the intermediate agency of any 
2 other 
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ther cauſe impowered and commiſſioned by Him, was peculiar to 
ww Son : in thi he has no compeer, God having produced all other 
beings by [or thro'] Him. Even the Spirit himſelf proceeds both 
from the Father and the Sox; and as he erived his exiſtence from the 
Son, He is accordingly repreſented in 18 as ſubject and ſubordi- 
nate to him. As therefore there is one Unbegotten [or ſelf-exiſtent] 
Father, of whom are all things; ſo there is one [and but one] only- 
begotten Son, thro" aum are all things; and whoſe Godhead or do- 
minion extends over all, He only excepted, that did put all things 
under Him.” See PRO Esso. An article, which tho' rejected by 
the modern Greeks, was maintained by their ſo much boaſted fathers 
of the fourth century; by the ante-Nicenes, and (which 1s of more 
conſequence to us than both) by the Scripture itſelf. 
To Brcre'ass [of 1 _ greaſe, graiſſir, Fr.] to dawb or ſmear 
with greaſe, or any fat ſubſtance. | | 
T rent un {of be and grime, begrommeln, Du.] to foil deep 
with dirt or grime, as the black of a porridge-pot, chimney-ſoot, See 
Glu and GRIME. 
Her name that was as freſh SOR 
As Dian's viſage, is now begrim'd and black 
As my own face. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
ToBrcu1i'Lt [of be and guile, probably of beʒalian, Sax. to bewitch, 
or be and wile, Eng. nothing being more common than to change ga 
into ab, and vice verſa] 1. To deceive, impoſe upon, cheat, or co- 


% 


zen, to evade, to fruſtrate. 


Miſery could beguile the tyrant's rage, 


And fruſtrate his proud will. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To amuſe, to deceive in a pleaſing manner, 
| Fain I would beguile | 
The tedious day with ſleep. Shakeſpeare. 


 Beeovi'Nes [of St. Begga] an order of religious women, who, with- 
out any vow or obligatory profeſſion, agreed to live together in charity 
and devotion, There was formerly a reſidence of theſe female devo- 
tees in the town of Hitchin in Hertfordſhire ; where a conſiderable 
boarding- ſchool for the education of youth has been ſince kept; called 
from thence the Beguin, and, by corruption, the Biggin-ſchool. It 
flouriſhed for many years; but fell with its late worthy maſter 
Mr. John Newman. t 


Dus non praſiantior alter, 

Scripta colens wveterum, veneres aperire latentes. | 
There are yet ſocieties of the Beguines in ſeveral of the proteſtant 
parts of Germany, particularly at Bremen. | | 

Becvun [irreg. part. paſlive of begin, bezunnen, Sax. begunnen, Ger, ] 
did, have or had begun. . 

BrRHALF [of be and halp, Sax. This word Skinner derives from 
half, and interprets it for my half, or for my part. It ſeems to me ra- 
ther corrupted from Beh, profit, the pronunciation degenerating ea- 
ſily to behafe ; which, in imitation of other words ſo jounded, was 
written by thoſe who knew not the etymology, behalf. Fohnſon} 1. Part, 
ſide, intereſt, account, favour, cauſe, ſake ; as, this was in my be- 
half. 2. Support, vindication, defence. He might dety all Arcadian 
knights in the behalf of his miſtreſs's beauty. Sidney. 

To Bena've, verb. act. [of be and have, of happan, Sax. hebben, 
Du. and L. Ger. haben, H. Ger.] 1. Jo carry or demean one's ſelf ; 
uſed almoſt always with the reciprocal pronoun. 2. It ſeems formerly 
to have had the ſenſe of to govern, manage, or ſubdue by diſcipline z 
but this is not now uſed, 1 | 

He his limbs with labours, and his mind 

Behawves with cares. Spenſer. 

With ſuch ſober and unnoted paſſion | 

He did behave his anger ere it was ſpent. Shakeſpeare. 

To Bena've, verb neut. to conduct one's ſelf. It is uſed either in 
a good or bad ſenſe. 

BEHA“ 0 8 
ther good or bad; manners in general. Curious in any thing but her 
own good behaviour, Sidney. 2. External appearance. He changed 
his behaviour before them, and feigned himſelf mad in their hands. 
i Samuel. 3. Manner of geſture or action, as adapted to particular 
occaſions. Witneſſing the moſt ſubmiſſive behaviour that a thralled 
heart could expreſs. Sidney. 4. Gracefulneſs of carnage, ellegance. 
He mark'd in Dora's dancing good grace and handſome b-hawiour, 


Sidney. 5. e general practice, courſe of life. The ſtate that 


attends men r this life, depends on their behaviour here. Locke, 


6. To be upon one's behaviour, in familiar language, denotes a ftate 


that requires great caution, on account of bad conſequences that might 
otherwiſe enſue. 

To Benea'd [from be and head, of beheapdian, Sax.] to kill by 
cutting the head off, to decapitate, A fort of death among us, ap- 
propriated to perſons of rank. Beheading was firit uſed in England, in 


the year 1072, in the time of William the conqueror, Waltheof, earl 


of Huntington, being the firſt nobleman that was beheaded here. 
BereLD | [irreg. part. paſſ. of behold, of behealdan, Sax.] looked 

upon or beholden. See to Brno. | 
Braz'moTa [TN\RMAb, Heb.) a creature whoſe particular properties 


are deſcribed at large in the book of Job, chap. xl. 15. Bochart has 


taken much painsto make it appear to be the hippopotamus or the river- 
horſe. Sanctius thinks it is an ox. The fathers ſuppoſe the devil to 
be meant by it. But we agree with the generality of interpreters, in 
their opinion that it is the elephant. Calmet. Behold in plaited mail 


| Behemoth rears his head. Thomſon, But the arguments which Bochart 


has produced in favour of Job's leviathan being the crocodile, and 
Behemoth the river-horſe, I've not yet ſeen overthrown. The deſerip- 
tions ſeem beſt to ſuit theſe animals; which (by the way) are both of 
the amphibious kind ; and both belonging to a country that bordered 
cloſe on that in which the writer lived. See LEVIATHAA. 

BE'HeN, or BEN [in botany] the root of either red or white vale- 
Tian; alſo a kind of fruit reſembing the tamariſk, from which perfu- 
mers extract an oil. 8 

Bene'sr [of be and here, hx, Sax.] command, ſtrict injunction, 


mandate. Her youth obediently lived under her parents beheft. Sidney. 


On high behe/, his angels paſs'd. Milton. 
To BenrcnT, verb. act. pret. behot, part. behight [from haxan 
Sax. to promiſe] 1. To promiſe. 


viouR [of behave] 1. Manner of carriage or demeanour, ei- 


BEL 9 


Sir Guyon mindful of his vow yplight, 
Uproſe from drowſy couch and him addreſt 
| Unto the journey which he had behight, Spenſer, 

2. To commit to one's care, to entruſt. | 

That moſt glorious houſe, 

Whereof the keys are to thy hand behight, 

By wiſe Fidelia. Spenſer. | 
3. Perhaps to call or name: hight being often, in old authors, fe 
named, or was named. Johnſon. 

Benr'nb, prepoſ. [of hinzan, Sax.) 1. At the back of another. Two 
hundred harquebuſiers his horſemen took behind them on their horſes 
Knolles. 2. On the back part, the direct oppoſite to before. The 
accuſative is underſtood, unleſs it be an adverb. She came in the preſs 
behind (for behind him) and touched, &c. St. Mark, 3. Noting to- 
wards the back. The Bemamites looked behind them. Judges. 4. It 
denotes following any other. Her huſband went weeping behind her. 
2 Samuel. 5. Remaining after the departure of another. He left he- 
hind him myſelf and a lifter. Shakeſpeare. 6. Remaining after the 
death of thoſe to whom it belonged. What he gave me topublith, was 
but a ſmall part of what he left behind him. Pope. 7. At a diſtance 
from ſomething that went before. | 

Such is the ſwiftneſs of your. mind, | 

That like the earth's, it leaves our ſenſe b-hind. Dryden. 
8. Tt notes inferiority as to excellence. After the overthrow of the 
firſt houſe of God, a ſecond was erected; but with ſo great odds, that 
they wept which beheld how much this latter came behind it. Hefter. 
9. On the other ſide of ſomething. _ 

From light retir'd behind his daughter's bed, 

He for approaching ſleep compos'd his head. Dryden, 

Benin, adv. 1. Out of ſight, not yet brought to view, till remain- 
ing. We cannot be ſure that we haveallthe particulars before us, and 
that there is no evidence 42hind, and yet anſeen. Locke, 2. Moſt of the 
ſenſes under the prepoſition may become adverbial, by ſuppreſſing the 
accuſati ve caſe. „ | 

Bzninp-Hand, adv. [of Frhind and hand] 1. In a flate in which 
rents or other advantages being anticipated, there is leſs to be received 
or more performed than the natural proportion. Your trade would ſuf. 


fer, if your being behind-hand has made the natural uſe ſo high, that 


your tradeſman cannot live upon his labour. Locke, 2. Not upon equal 
terms as to forwardneſs. It has art. Conſider whether it is not bet. 
ter to be half a year behind-hand with the faſhionable part of the world, 
than to ſtrain beyond his circumſtances. Spechator. 3. Shakeſpears 
uſes it as an adjective, but licentiouſly, for backward or tardy, _ 
_ 'Fhy officers, „ 
So rarely kind, are as interpreters | 
Of my behind-hand ſlackneis. Shakeſpeare. 

Penr'THER, adv. on this fide. | | „ 

Beno'LD, an interject. A word of ſhewing or admiration. See Lo. 

To BEHOUD [irreg. verb act. pret. J beheld, have beheld, or have 
beholden, behealdan, Sax. The accuſative is ſometimes ſv o preſſed] 
to look upon, to view, to ſee. Behold with thy eyes, and hear with 
thy ears. Ezekiel, 5 | 
 B8no'Lprn, or BEno'L.DING, part. adj. {of be and healdan, Sax. to 
hold, 4. 4. holden of another, gehouden, Du.] under an obligation to 
a perſon for favours beſtowed ; with 20 before the perſon obliging, and 
for before the thing, ſometimes in. It is very corruptly written behold- 
ing. I would not be beholder to fortune for any part of the victory. 
Sidney. In that I acknowledge myſelf much beho/den to you. Bacon. 
I think myſelf mightily Be holden to you for your reprehenſion. Addiſen. 

BEHo'LDING, adj, See BEno'LDEN, | 8 

BenoLDiNxG, ſubſt. Obligation. Love to virtue, and not to any par- 
ticular Hel oldings, hath expreſſed this my teſtimony. Carew, 

Beno'LDiNGNEss [from Geholding, for beholden, with to or unto] 
the ſtate of being obliged. The king invited us to his court, ſo as L 
muſt acknowledge a beho/dingnejs unto him. Sidney. | 

Brnoo'e [of b:hoowe, behopan, Sax. behof, Dan, need} advan- 
tage, that which behooves or is profitable. Her majeſty may alter the 
thing for her own behoof, and for the good of the people. Spenſer. It 


would be of no þehogf: Locke. 


To Brnoo've  [behopan, Sax. it is a duty] to be the duty of, to be 


fit or meet, with reſpect to duty, neceſſity or convenience. It is only 


uſed imperſonally, with it. It behooweth the very well. ſpring to 
be diſcover'd. Heooker. | | 
 BEnoo'vaBLE, or BEHoo'vEFvyL [of behopan, Sax. and abe] 1. To 
be done as a duty, profitable, uſeful. Behooweful is ſomewhat anti- 
quated. Juhnſon. And tis queſtionable whether behoowable be a pro- 

er word. It is very behooweful in Ireland, where there are waſte de- 
ſerts full of graſs, that the ſame be eaten down. Sper/er. 2. It has ſome- 
times 76 of unto and for. That which is ſuppoſed behooweful unto men, 
proveth oftentimes moſt pernicious. Hooker. Neceſſaries behooweful for 
our ſtate, Shakeſpeare. g 

BEnoo'vErULLY [behooweful] profitably, uſefully. Spenſer uſes it. 

Beuo'r, pret. [as it ſeems of to behight, to promiſe] promiſed. 
To the earth him drove as ſtricken dead, 
| Ne living wight would have him life behot, Spenſer. 

To Bzno'wr [of be and howl] 1. To howl at. Now the wolf 
behoawls the moon. Shakeſpeare. 2. Perhaps to howl over, or lament 
clamorouſly : Johnſon. | 5 

Bx“ JA, a city of Alentejo in Portugal. Lat. 37 55 N. Long. 8 40 E. 

BEI CHLIN CEN, a city of Thuringia, in the circle of Upper Saxony 
in Germany. Lat. FL 20 N. Long. 11% 25" E. 

BEI“LA, a town o 
rin. Lat. 45 N. 9 7? 45 E. 

Ber'LSTEIN, a town of the landgraviate of Heſſe in Germany, ſitu- 
ated about 32 miles north of Mentz. Lat. g0 30 N. Long. 8“ E. 

Bz'Ix d, the part. paſſ. of to be. See TO BE. 80 
 B&'inG, ſub/t. a dwelling or manſion, as houſe and home, in familiar 
language ; exiſtence. 9 to non- entity. Of him all things re- 
ceived their firſt being. Hooker. 2. A particular ſtate or condition. 

Thoſe happy ſpirits, which ordain'd by fate 
For future being, and new bodies wait. Dryden. | 

z. The perſon exiſting. It is folly to ſeek the approbation of any be- 
ing, beſides the ſupreme. Adai/on, AN 
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Piedmont in Italy, about 32 miles north of Tu- 
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1 BEL 


ing [in metaphyſics] is diſtinguiſhed into poſitive; negative, dr 
5 55 Cs, retinal or real, actual or potential. 
A Poſitive BEING, is that which has a real exiſtence in the courſe of 


* 
A Negative BEING, 


is that which deſtroys this exiſtence, and if it 
it abſolutely, it is a perfect negative being | 
way y Be 29 is that which only prevents its being in a ſub- 
hich was capable to receive it. i 5 
* Rational Bine (in metaphyſics] 1s the mere product of reaſon, 
and has no exiſtence, but in the mind in idea ; and ceaſes to be, when 
it i hought upon. bs | 
2 4 Naa Beine Fin metaphyſics] is a being that is not produced by 
the ſtrength of imagination or fancy ; but has a real exiſtence in nature, 
before any thought or conception of the mind. 
An Afual Beinc [in metaphyſics] is ſuch a being that actually 
does exiſt in the order of nature, whether it depends upon any cauſe in 


order to produce it, as an infant; or whether it be before all cauſe, as 


God. | 5 
A Potential Bxixo [in metaphyſics] is a being that may be produ- 
ced by the power of ſome agent, | | 
Baino 8 of be] ſince, or ſeeing that, Wc. 88 ; 
Br1r-oLLAH (or as Pitts pronounces it, the Beat-ol/ah) Arab, the 
houſe of God. The name given by the Mahometans to the temple of 


Meccha, at which the hagges, i. e. pilgrims, from all quarters of the 


Mahometan territories, make their rendezvous in four great caravans 
once a year. The beſt account of which we have in Relandi Relig. 
Mahommed. and Pitts's Faithful Account: The latter was upon the 


—_ and as 1 Hug eye-witne/s both of the place and rites there per- 
0 


rmed, was hereby enabled to rectify ſome conſiderable miſtakes in 
other European writers. See ApHA and BAIRK AM. | 
Be 1T sd, a phraſe of anticipation, ſuppoſe it be ſo ; or of permif- 
ſion, let it be ſo. fed = 

Berra, a province of Portugal, lying between Entre-minho-duro 
on the north, and Eftremadura on the ſouth. | | 

BEL, a falſe god or idol ſo called in Babylon, and which Sir Iſaa 


Newton ſuppoſes to be the ſame with Pul, the firſt founder of the Aſ- 


ſyrian empire, and deified after his deceaſe: [See AssYRIANn.] Whence 


Babylon itſelf, as being firſt built by him, was called by an ancient 


poet, —TvgY nde moo, the city of the Tyrian Belus. 

| Pub Belus & omnes | 

A Bebo ſoliti. BED 2 De” 8 
But how far the argument Sir Iſaac offers in favour of this conjecture 
(p. 265, 266, of his chronology) is concluſive, I muſt leave the rea- 
der to determine. | . | 7 

BELA, a ſmall city of La Marche in the Lyonois. Lat. 460 15 N. 
Long. 1 15' E. | 3 | 
| 70 "ig Feat [of be and labour] to beat or bang ſoundly. A 
low word. WES es | 

To BELA E [a ſea term] to faſten any rope. 

To BELA“ CE, the ſame as to belabour, in low language. 

BeLa'ccep [of be and lag] left behind. . 

To BeLa'm [probably of lamin, Du. and Ger, to make lame] to 
beat or bang ſoundly. A low word. 

| Br/Lamie [bel amie, Fr.] a friend, an intimate. 
but it is now obſolete. 3 

Br'LaMour [bel amour, Fr.] a gallant, a paramour, a conſort, 
Spenſer uſes it, but 'tis now obſolete. 

BeLa'nDe, or BELAa'NDRE, a kind of ſea-veſſel having ſails and 
tackle like a hoy ; but broader and flatter, ſeldom above 24 tun, and 
uſed to carfy merchants goods. Fr. : 

BeLa'TEed [of be and late, Sax. ] late out at night, benighted, 

Fairy elves belated peaſant ſees, | 
Or dreams he ſees. Milton. HI 5 

To BELa'y [of belepen, Sax. to betray ; or of be and lay] 1. To 
way-lay, to be in wait, to lay wait for. To block up or ſtop up 
the pallage. | 
Ihe ſpeedy horſe all pallges belay, 

And ſpur the ſmoking ſteeds to croſs their way. Dryden: 

2. To place in ambuſh. | 
Gainſt ſuch ſtrong caſtles needeth greater might, 
Than thoſe ſmall forces ye were wont belay. Spenſer. . 


Spenſer uſes it, 


To BELAY a rope [ſea term] to faſten any running rope ſo, that when 


it is haled it cannot run out again. 
BeLca'sTRo, a city of Calabria in the kingdom of Naples. Lat. 
39* 15” N. Long. 179 157. E. 
To BeLcn, verb neut. [balcxban, balcerran, Sax. ] 1. To break 
wind upwards from the ftomach. The ſymptoms are b/elchings and 
diſtenſions of the bowels. Arbuthnot. 2. To iflue out by eructation. 
| With belching flames chimzra burn d. Dryden. 
_ . To Bren, verb act. To throw any thing out from the ſtomach; to 
eject from a hollow place. This word implies coarſeneſs, hatefulneſs, 
or horrour. 
They are all but ſtomaehs, and we all but food, 
They eat us hungerly, and when they're full, 
They'll belch us. Shakeſpeare, 
The bitterneſs I be/ch from my heart. Shakeſpeare. 

\ The gates belching outrageous flame. eig 
Bren [from the verb] 1. The act of eructation, or breaking 
wind from the ſtomach. 2. To caſt wind forth with violence. 

Bren [among the vulgar] a cant word for malt liquor. A ſud- 


den reformation would follow, porters would no longer be drunk with 
belch, Dennis. | 


Br'LcOE, a town of Ireland fituated on Loughninny in the county of 


Farmanagh and province of Ulſter, Lat. 54% 5'N. Long. 8 & W. 
BT DAM [of belle and dame, which in the old French ſignified pro- 
: a ws old TOA 4 as, belle Ke Fr. old age. Fehnſon] 1. Gene- 
Tally a term of contempt, marking the laſt degre | 
bn pt, marking gree of 890 age, with all 
| Then ſing of ſecret things that came to'paſs, 
When beldam nature in her cradle was. Milton. 
2 A hag, ugly, decrepit, orill behaved. | | 
hy, how now, Hecat, you look angerly— 
ave I not reaſon, Beldam, as you are | 


Saucy and over bold, Shakeſpeares 


- 4. To repreſent any thing falſely. 


B E L 
The reſty ſieve wagg'd ne'er the mdre, 
I wept for woe, the teſty be/dam ſwore. 

To BeLta'Gutr [beiegeren, Du. 

town, to lie before it, and block it up. 
The Trojan camp beleaguer'd by Turnus. Dryden. 

 Belea'cvereD, beſieged, afflicted, oppreſſed; as, beleagucred with 

poverty or ſickneſs. | | | , 

BELEA'GUERER [frombeleaguer] he that beſieges a place. 

BE'LEM, a fortreſs on the north tide of the river Tagus, about three 
miles weſt of Liſbon. 

BELEMNT'TEs [of C., Gr. a dart] the arrow-head, thunder fone, 
or finger-ſtone; a kind of fone of a whitiſh and ſometimes a gold 
colour, ſo named becauſe of its reſemblance to the point of an ar- 
row. ; | 

BeLgEMNo'es [of N., a dart, and «9», Gr. ſhape] a bone 
fixed in the baſis of the ſkull, the ſame as /yloides. . | 
_ BeL-espriT, Fr. A genius refined by converſation, refleRtion, and 
reading of the moſt polite authors, | 9 

BELzE'Ro, the capital of a province of the ſame name in Ruſſia, ſi- 
tuated on the ſouth-eaſt ſhore of the White Lake. Lat. 60? 50' N. 
Long. 360 E. | 5 | . 

BELFA'sT, a port town of Ireland, in the county of Antrim and 
province of Ulſter. Lat. 54% 38' N. Long. 6 15/ W. 

BE'LFRY [either of befroy, Fr. a watch-tower, or bell, Sax. and 
fero, Lat. to bear. Beffroy was perhaps the true word, till thoſe who 
knew not its original, corrupted it to be//ry, becauſe bells were in it. 
Johnſon] that part of a ſteeple in which the bells hang. 

_ BeLGa'rD [bel egard, Fr.] a ſoft glance, a kind look. 
word now wholly diſuſed. 

Upon her eye-lids many graces ſat, | 

: Working be/garas and amorous retreats. Spenſer. 

| Br'tom,. the inhabitants of Belgium, or the Low Countries. | 
, Be'Lom, the name of the ancient inhabitants of that part of Eng- 
land now called Somerſetſhire and Wiltſhire, ſo named, becauſe they 
came thither originally out of Gallia Belgica. : 

BELGIAN, or Bz'LG1C, pertaining to Belgium or the Low 
tries. So Belgian mounds. Addijon's Campaign. | 

 BE'LG1uUM, the Low Countries, the {eventecn united provinces of 
the Netherlands, 8 | I: : 
BELI Oculus [i. e. Belus's eye] a kind of precious ſtone that reſem- 
bles an eye. | 85 | | 
— ToBerr'e [of be and lie] 1. To counterfeit, feign or mimic. 
With martial braſs e/ze the thunder's found. Dryden. 
2. To give the lie to, to charge with falſhood. 3 
Sure there is none but fears a future ſtate; 
And when the moft obdurate {wear they do not, 
Ĩ)beir trembling hearts be/ie their boaſtful tongues. D 
3. To calumniate or raiſe falſe reports of a man. 
x Thou doſt belie him, e „ 
He never did encounter with Glendower. Shakeſpeare. 


Dryden. 
belageren. Ger.] co beſlege, 4 


Tis an old 


Coun- 


ryden: 


And not þely'd his mighty Father's name. Dryden. 
BLI R' [from believe, xeleaj, Sax. beioove, Du. glaube, H. Ger.}] 
1. Truſt, credit, given to any thing which we know not of ourſelves, 
on account of the authority by which it is delivered. 
Thoſe comforts that ſhall never ceaſe, 
Future in hope, but preſent in beef. Wotton. 


2. The chriſtian virtue of faith, or firm confidence of the truths of re- 


ligion. No man can attain belief by the bare contemplation of heaven 
and earth, for they give not the leaſt ſpark of light concerning the my- 
ſteries of our faith. Hooker. 3. Religion, the body of tenets held by 
chriſtian believers. To general perſecution chriſtian be/zef was ſubject 
upon the firſt promulgation. Hoater. 4. Perſuaſion or opinion. | 
| HFope would fain ſubſcribe, and tempts belief. Milton. 
5. The object of belief. Superſtitious prophecies are the belief of 
fools: Bacon. 6. The creed, or the articles of faith. 
BerLie'vaBLE [of believe] that may be credited or believed. | 
.. To BeLie've, verb a2. [zeleapan or gelie pan, Sax. gloven or ge- 
loven, O. and L. Ger. glauben, H. Ger. all of galauben, Goth. ] 1. To 
credit a thing of which we have not a perſonal knowledge, upon the 
authority of another, or ſome other motive. 'Fen thouſand things we 
believe upon the authority or credit of thoſe who have written them. 
Watts. 2. To confide in the veracity of one. The people may hear 
when I ſpeak with thee, and believe thee for ever. Exodus 
To BxLIEVE, verb neut. 1. To have firm truſt or perſuaſion of a 
thing. They may believe that the Lord God appeared unto thee. Ge- 
eſis. 2. To exerciſe the chriſtian virtue of faith, With the heart man 


\ believeth unto righteouſneſs. Romans. 3. To hold as an object of 


faith; with in». Believe in the Lord. 2 Chron, 4. To truſt and fully 
confide: with por or on. Them that be/zeve on his name. John 5. I 
believe is ſometimes uſed as a way of ſlightly noting want of certain- 
ty or exactneſs. They are, I believe, as high as moſt ſteeples in En- 
gland. Addiſon. ; 
He would make me BrLIEvx the moon is made of green cheeſe : that 
is, he would perſuade me black is white, or any other incredible or 
impoſlible thing. | : 
BeLiever [from believe] 1. He that believes or credits. Churches 
had been believers of it. Hooker, 2. A profeſſor of the Chriſtian 
faith. Infidels did diſcern when beliewers did well, when otherwiſe, 
Hooker 3 . ; No 
BELiE'vincLY [from believe] after a believing manner. | 
BEL1KE, adv. [of be and like; fs, by likelihood] 1. Probably, per- 
haps, likely. An old word. 2. Sometimes uſed in a ſenſe ot irony ; as, 
abe are to ſuſ poſe. : 8 N 
BLI“ VE, adv. [belive, Sax. probably from bi and life, in the ſenſe 
of vivacity, ſpeed, quickneſs. Johnſon] ſpeedily, quickly. A word 
now obſolete. 
The direfal dames to drive | 
Their mournful chariot, fill'd with ruſty blood. 
And down to Pluto's houſe are come be/ive. Spenſer. 
BELL-SAVAGE, a ſign of a man ſtanding by a bell. The ſpectator 
tells us he was formerly very much puzzled upon the conceit of it, till 
he accidentally fell into the reading of an old Romance, tranſlated out 
of the French, which gives an account of a very beautiful woman, who 
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BEL 


was found in a wilderneſs, and is called in the French Ia bell: ſavage, 
and is every where tranſlated by our countryman, the bell * : 

Be'LiaL, Heb. very wicked, profligate, miſchievous. [Taylor's 
Hebrew Concordance. The name of a devil in Milton. 

BeLL {of belle, Du: bielle, Su. bell, of bellan, Sax. ſuppoſed by 
Skinner to come from elvis, Lat. a baſin ; bellen, Ger. to roar] 1. A 
muſical inſtrument of percuſſion, or loud ſounding hollow veſſel made of 
caſt metal, which makes a noiſe by means of a clapper, or hammer, or 
ſome other inftrument ſtriking againſt it, 2. Any thing in the form of 
a bell, as the cups of flowers. 

In a cowſlip's el ] lie. Shakeſpeare. : 
3. A ſmall hollow globe of metal perforated, and containing a ſolid 
ball, which when ſhaken againſt the ſides, gives a ſound, as the bells 
tied to the firſt horſes that draw a waggon, and alſo to hawks. 4. The 
firſt horſe of a drove, that carries bells on his collar. The Italians 
have carried away the bell from all other nations by their books and 
works. Hooker. 5. To ſhake the bells. A phraſe in Shakeſpeare, 
taken from the bells of a hawk. 

9 Neither the king, nor he that loves him beſt, 

Dares ſtir a wing, if Warwick Sales his bells. . 

To Beit [from the noun] to grow in buds or flowers like a bell. 
Hops in the beginning of Auguſt be. Mort. 

BELL-FASHIONED | from bell and faſhion] having the form of a 
bell; as, bel/-faſhioned flowers. 

To bear the BELL, that is, to rule, govern, or lead, as the bell- 
wether does the whole flock. | | 

Mildom bears the BeLL ; that is, wiſdom bears a ſuperiority over 
every thing, or (like the bell-wether) 1s, or ought to be, our guide in 
ail our actions and motions. 88 1 

BELL Flower [of bell and flower, becauſe of the reſemblance of this 
flower to a bell, companula, Lat. with floriſts] a pleaſant flower, of 
which there are ſeveral ſorts, called alſo blue bells: 1. The talleſt 
pyramidal bell-flower, which 1s cultivated to adorn chimneys, halls, 
c. in ſummer. It produces ſometimes twelve branches, four or five 
feet high, with large beautiful flowers, almoſt the whole length of the 
ſtalks. 2. 'The blue peach-leaved bell-flower. 3. 'The white peach- 
leaved bell- flower, which are very hardy, and flower very ſtrong. 
4. Garden be]l-flower, with oblong flowers and leaves, commonly 


called Canterbury bells, which are biennial. 5. Canary bell-flower, with 


orrach leaves, and a tuberoſe root. This is one of the moſt beautiful 
plants of the green-houſe, yielding its flowers in December, January, 
and February, 6, Blue bell-flower with edible roots, commonly cal- 
led rampions ; it was formerly in greater eſteem in England than at 
preſent. 7. Venus looking-glaſs bell-fiower, &'c. The forts of Ve- 
nus looking-glaſs are annual. Miller. 7 | 

BELL- Founder [of bell and found] he that founds or caſts bells. 

BELI-Metal, a metal made by a mixture of five parts of copper with 
one of tin, or pewter and braſs, for caſting bells. | 

BeLL-Pear, a pear called alſo a gourd pear. 

BzLLA'sSISE [ belle aſſiſe, raed a pleaſant ſituation. _ 

BeLLapo'na [with botaniſts] deadly night-ſhade. Lat, 
BELLE, plur. belles ¶ beau, belle, Fr.] a young lady. 

What motive could compel 


BerLLEs LETTRES, Fr. Polite literature, the knowledge of languages 
and ſciences. It has no ſingular, | | 

B='LLIBONE [belle and bonne, Fr. of bellas, beautiful, and bonus, Lat. 

ood] a woman excelling in beauty and goodneſs. A word no longer 
uſed. Tis found in Spenſer. Pan begot ſuch a bellibone. | 

BEL Lico'sE [belliceſus, of bellum, Lat. war] valiantin arms, warlike. 

BeLLi'FEROUS [Gellifer, of bellum, war, and fero, to bring, Lat.] 
that bringeth war. | | 
To BeLLYGERATE [belligeratum, of bellum, war, and gero, Lat. to 
wage] to make or wage war. 

BELLIGERous | belliger, Lat.] making or waging war. | 

Be'LLING [a hunting term] ſpoken of a roe, when ſhe makes a 
noiſe at rutting time. | ö | 

BeLLI'PoTENT [bellipotens, of bellum, war, and potens, Lat. power- 
ful] mighty or potent in war. HE 

BELL1s, Lat. fin botany] the white daiſy. _ | 

B+LLI'SLE, an ifland on the coaſt of Britany in France. Lat. 479 
20 N. Long. 30 W. 

BrLLISsLE is alſo an iſland of America on the coaſt of New Britain. 
It gives name to the ftre:ghts which ſeparate Newfoundland from New 
Britain. Lat. 5 2% NM. Long. 58% Ww. 

BE'LLITUDpE [bellitudo, Lat.] fairneſs, finenefs, 

BrtLLo'xa [in the heathen mythology] the goddeſs of war, ſiſter 
and companion of Mars, 

BeLLoNa'Ria, Lat, [of Bellona] ſacrifices to Bellona, which her 
prieſts offered to her in their own blood, cutting their ſhoulders, and 
ene, about with their drawn ſwords as being mad and tranſ- 
ported. | 
BLTO'sE [Felleſus, Lat.] warlike, Sc. | 

To Be 'LLow | bellan, Sax. bellen, Ger.] 1. To make a noiſe as bulls, 
oxen and cows do; ſome alſo ſay the hart bellows. 2. To make 
any violent outcries. 

He bellow'd out as he'd burſt heaven, Shakeſpeare. 
3. To clamour with vociferation. A word of contempt. He roars 


ar bellows fo loud that he frightens us. Tatler. 4. To make any 


TH continued noiſe, as the roaring of the wind, or of the ſea in a 
Norm. | 
Brrrows [biliz, blzpe-belz, Sax. 7. e. blaſt-bag, blaes-balck, 
Du. blaſe-balg, Ger. perhaps it is corrupted from bellies, the wind 
being contained in the hollow or belly, 7ob»for. It has no ſingular, 
for we generally ſay a pair of bellows] 1. A machine for blowing the 
fire, and other uſes. 2. Dryden, in the following paſlage, uſes it in 
the ſingular ; 
Thou neither like a Belloaus ſwell'ſt thy face, 
As if thou wert to blow the burning maſs 
Of melting ore. Dryden. 
BELLs, are proclaimers of joyful ſolemnities, and are common! 
affixed to churches, where, beſides their uſe for the ſervice of God, 
by calling people to it, they are by ſome ſuppoſed to have a virtue to 


diſpel ſtorms and tempeſts, which ſome attribute to their breaking the 


air by their ſound ; but others will have it to be inherent to their being 


BEL 


_— They were firſt ordained to call people together in the yea; 
03- | 
The ſound of bells placed on a plain may be heard further than 
thoſe on hills, and thoſe in vallies farther than on plains ; the reaſon 
of which is not difficult to be aſſign d, becauſe the higher the ſonorous 
body is, the rarer is the medium (i. e, the air) and conſequently it 
receives the leſs impulſe, and the vehicle is the leſs proper to convey it 
to a diſtance. 4 

The city of Nankin in China has been famous for its bells; one of 
which is twelve feet high, and computed to weigh 50,000 pounds: 
And at Pekin, father Je Compe ſays, there are ſeven bells, each of 
which weighs 120,000 pounds ; but the ſounds of them are very Poor, 
bein rok with a wooden clapper. 

The firſt ring of bells that was completed in England was at Croy. 
land Abbey ; Pr Turketule, abbot of that place, having cauſed a bel! 
of prodigious largeneſs to be made, which he called Guthlac ; Egel 
ſucceeding him, did, about the year 976, add two large ones, called 
Bartholomew and Bertelin, and alſo two mean ones, called Turketule 
and Tolwin, and alſo two little ones called Pega and Bega, being ſe. 
ven, which being of proportionable ſizes, made together a moſt de- 
lightful harmony, not to be equalled in the whole kingdom. 

BeLLui'Ne [belluinus, of bellua, Lat. a wild beaſt] of or pertaining 
to beaſts, beaſtly, brutal; as, the animal and be//azne life. Atterbury, 

BE“LLVu, Lat. war, the ſtate of war. 

Berr un, Lat. [in a law ſenſe] an old cuſtomary way of trial by 
arms, a combat or duel. | | 

BeLLU'NA, the capital of the Belluneſe in the dominions of Venice, 
about 40 miles north of Padua. Lat. 46O 20 N. Long. 12 4& E. 

Bz'LLY [bælig, Sax. balg, Du. bol, bola, Wel.] 1. That part of the 
body from the breaſt to the thighs, that contains the guts, bladder, 
liver, Sc. 2. In beaſts, it denotes in general that part of the body 
next the ground. The Lord ſaid unto the ſerpent, upon thy belly ſhalt 
thou go. Genet. 3. The womb. In a familiar and ludicrous ſenſe, 
I ſhall anſwer that better than you can, the getting up of the negroes 
belly. Shakeſpeare. 4. That part of man that requires food, in oppoſi- 
tion to back that requires cloathing ; as, tis good for back and &elly.. 
5. Belly is alſo uſed of inanimate things, that ſwells out into a large 
capacity; as, the belly of a bottle, lute, &c. 6. Any place in which a 


thing is incloſed. Out of the belly of hell cried I. Jonah. | 
The belly has ns ears. [From Venter non habet aures, Lat. The 


French ſay: entre affame n'a point doreilles.) This proverb inti- 
mates, that there is no arguing the matter with hunger, the mother of 
impatience and anger: It is à prudent caution not to contend with 
hungry perſons, or contradict their quarrelſome tempers, by ill timed 
apologies or perſuaſions to patience: It is a lecture of civility and diſ- 
cretion, not to diſturb a gentleman at his repaſt. There is one reaſon, 
why the belly ſhould have no ears, ſince neither words, nor even muſic, 


will ſatisfy it. The Germans ſay : Guts worte machen einen nicht (att, 


When the BeLLY is full the bones would be at reft : That is, after 
meals, or when we are ſatisfied with food, we are drowſy and heavy, 
or inclinable to ſleep. : 

Paur eyes are bigger than your BerLy. Spoken to thoſe who over- 


load their plates, or covet more of any thing than they can eat. 
A well-bred lord t'aſſault a gentle belle. Pope. 8 


A bellikul is a BeLLy full: Whether it be of dainties or plain 
as eating food, and the latter is, beyond diſpute, moK conducive to 
iealth, | | 

BELLY-Ache [of belly and ache] the cholic. 


BeLLY-Bound ¶ in men or cattle] diſeaſed, ſo as to be coſtive and 
| ſhrunk in the belly. | 


BLI Y- Frelting [in horſes] is the fretting of that part with the fore- 
girt; alſo a great pain in a horſe's belly cauſed by worms, c. : 
 BeLLyY-Ged,. an epicure, a gluttonous or luxurious perſon, that 


makes a god of his belly. Apicus was a famous be/ly-god. Hooker. 


BELL Y-7imber, food, victuals, meat and drink, materials to keep 
up or ſupport the belly. | | 
Where belly-timber, above ground, 
Or under, wasn't to be found. Hudibras. REG 

Br'LLVTVIL [of belly and full] as much food as ſatisfies the appe- 
tite or fills the belly. | 

BELL Y-Pinched - Cof belly and pinch] ſtarved ; as, the belly-pinch'd 
wolf. Shakeſpeare. 


BEeLLY- Roll [of belly and roll] a levelling roll fo called, as it ſeems, ' 


from entering into the holows. On each ſide of the ridge they harrow 


right up and down, and roll it with a 6e/ly-ro//, that goes between the 


ridges. Mortimer. 

A BEeLLy-Frierd, a paraſite, 

1 [of belly and worm] a worm that breeds in the 

Te o BELLY, or To BeiLy out, to ſtrut, to jut or hang out into 2 
larger capacity, The bellying canvas ſtrutting with the gale. Dryden. 

To BELLY, to grow fat. | | 

Be'LMan [of bell and man] 1. He who gives notice of any thing 
in towns by ringing his hand-bell. 2. Any thing that gives notice as 
a belman. It was the owl that ſhriek'd, the fatal belmar, 

| Which gives the ſterneſt good night. Shakeſpeare. 
BEe'LMETAL. See BELL-Metal. 
To Brock [of be and Jock] to faſten as with a lock. 
This hand, with vow'd contract, 
| Was faſt be/ock'd in thine. Shakeſpeare. Fs 

BrLomancy [GE of BS», a dart, and waſua, Gr. divi- 
nation] a kind of divining or foretelling future things by arrows- 
Belomaney, or divination by arrows, hath been in requeſt with Scythians, 
Alans, Germans, &c. Brown. 

To BrLo' [belangen, Du. anbelangen, Ger. to concern} 1. To 
appertain, to be the property of. All the ſenſes have to. 2. To be 
the buſineſs or province of, | 9 

There is no need of any ſuch redreſs, 
| Or if there were, it not belongs to you. Shakeſpeart. 
3. To be adherent, or appendent to. A deſart belonging to Bethſaida. 
St. Luke, 4. To have relation to. To whom belongeſt thou? whence 
art thou? 1 Samuel. 5. To be the qualities or attributes of. The 
faculties belonging to the ſupreme ſpirit. Cheyne. 6. To be referred to. 
He careth for things that belong to the Lord. 1 Corinthians. 
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BEN 


arprs of ge,, of Ben, a needle, and 2100. form] 
1 1074 proceſs Fixed into the baſis of the ſkull. Blanc. 
Bier, part. [of be and lopian, Sax. to love, loved by or dear 


to another. It is obſervable, that tho the participle be of very fre- 


nent uſe, the verb is ſeldom or never admitted: as we ſay, you are | 


n ,-l-ved by me, but not I Belowe you] loved, dear. 
W = [of be and low, of laegb, low.] 1. In the lower 
lace. 2. On earth, in oppoſition to heaven. One bleſs'd above, 


Immortaliz'd below. Smith, on J. Philips. 3. In the regions of the 


in hell; oppoſed to heaven and earth; as, the regions below. 
= 1 2 lof be and low, of laegh, Du. low] underneath, 
or beneath; under in place, not ſo high. 
He'll beat Rufidius' head Seh his knee, 
And tread upon his neck. Shakeſpeare, — 
see BENEATH. 2. Noting inferiority in rank or dignity. The noble 
Venetians think themſelves but one degree below kings. Addiſon. 
| Inferiority as to excellence. His Idylliums of Theocritus, are as 
much below his Manilius, as the fields are below the ſtars. Felton. 
4. It denotes unworthy of, or unbefitting. Tis much be/ow me on his 
throne to fit. Dryden. 5 | 
To Bero'wr [of be and low?) a word of contempt; to call 
names, to give opprobrious language. Sieur Gaulard, when he heard 
a gentleman report, that at a ſupper, they had not only good cheer, 
but alſo ſavoury epigrams, and fine anagrams, returning home, rated 
and Lelowted his cook, as an ignorant ſcullion, that never dreſſed him 
either epigrams or anagrams, Camden. | 
BeiLsWa'GGER, a low word for a bully, a ſwaggering fellow, ? 
hectoring blade; alſo a cant word for a whoremaſter. You are a 
charitable bel//wagger ; my wife called out fire, and you called for 
engines. Dryden. | 8 | 
Be.T [beld, bele, belze, Sax. belle, Du. belte, Su. baltens, Lat.] 
1. A girdle to hang a ſword or other weapon in. 2. A diſtemper in 
ſheep. | | 5205 | | 
8 n. adj. [of HN, Gr. the beſt.] Beltiſtan ſcheme, 
3. e. that ſcheme or conſtitution of things, which the author of na- 
ture, when creating the world, is ſuppoſed to have chaſen out of many 


that might preſent themſelves to his underſtanding, as being the 6% 


upon the whole, and conſequently worthy of a preference. 5 
BeLTs ſin aſtronomy] two girdles or fa/ciz, obſerved round the 


body of the planet Jupiter. 


BrLTU'RBET, a town of Ireland, in the county of Cavan and pro- 
vince of Ulſter, ſituated upon the river Earn, about eight miles north 
of Cavan. Lat. 54 7 N. Long. 735 W. | 

BeLTz, the capital of a palatinate of the ſame name in the pro- 
vince of Red Ruſſia, in Poland. Lat. 50 “ N. Long. 24 E. 

BeLvipe're . e. pleaſant to behold] 1. The name of a place 
in Rome belonging to the pope. 2. A pavilion on the top of a build- 
ing. 3. An artificial eminence in a garden. Lat. | 
 Bervipeke [in botany] the herb broom-toad flax. Lat. 

- Bervipzre [in geography] the capital of a province of the ſame 
name, on the weſtern coait of the Morea, Lat. 37? N. Long. 


| 22® E. 


BELWE“ THEN [of be!) and wether] a ſheep 0? wether that leads the 
flock with a bell round his neck. | 
BELU“Lcuu [of B:x8-, a dart, and iaxw, Gr. to draw] an inſtru- 
ment to draw out the head of an arrow from a wound. | 
To BEI [beleexan, Sax. beliegen, Du. belügen, Ger.] to ſpeak 
falſely of, See To BRLIx. 
To Bema'p [of be and mad] to make or turn a perſon mad. 
Unnatural and bemadding ſorrow 
The king hath cauſe to plain. Shakeſpeare. 
To BEMTRE [of be and mize, of moyer, Du.] to daub or befoul one 
with mire. 
The loving couple well bemir'd, os 
The horſe and both the riders tir d. Sab. FER 
Bu MBER, a Chain of mountains dividing India from Tartary. | 
| To BrMOAN [of be and moan, of bæmœan, Sax.] to make 
moan or to lament for; as, to bemoan his pain. 
BEmo'antr [of bemoan] he that bemoans. | 
To Bemo'iL [of be and moil, of mouiller, Fr. to wet} to bemire or 
bedaggle with dirt. | | | 
In a miry place, kow ſhe was bemoiled. Shakeſpeare, 
0 BN NsTEK [of be and monſter] to make monſtrous. 
Thou chang'd and ſelf- converted thing, for ſhame _ 
Bemonſter not thy feature. Shakeſpeare. : | 
Bemv'std Cof be and muſe] overcome with muſing, dreaming; 
a word of contempt. f 
Is there a parſon much bemus'd in beer. + x8 
E'MSTER, a market town of Dorſetſhire, about twelve miles 
north-weſt of Dorcheſter. N 
Bex, or Bean, the fruit of a tree reſembling the tamariſk, about 
the ſize of a filberd; which perfumers bruiſe to get an oil out of; this 
oil, tho? not very ſweet of itſelf, is apt to receive any kind of ſcent, 
ee BEneN., | 
ENAVA'RRE, or BENHUA'RRT, a town of Arragon, in Spain, ſitu- 
ated in Lat, 42% 5' N. Long. 10“ E. 
A BRN [benc, or bænce, Sax. benck, Dan. benck, Su. banck, 
Du. and Ger. banc, Fr. banco, It. Sp. and Port.] 1. A ſeat to fit 
On ; rene from a ſtool by its ome length. 2. A ſeat of 


Juſtice, a feat where judges fit. He plucks down juſtice from your 


awful bench. Shakeſpeare. 3. The perſons fitting on a bench; as, 
the whole bench decreed it: the bench, by a figure of ſpeech, ſignifies 
the function of a judge: ſo the bar and the p/pit are uſed for their 
ſeveral functions. Sce Bax. 
De King's BExCn, a court of juſtice at Weſtminſter, and a priſon 
in Southwark that belongs to the faid court. | 
F BENCH [ from the noun] 1. To furniſh with a bench. "Twas 
nch'd with turf. Dryden. 2. To ſeat on a bench. 
His e whom I from meaner form 
| Have bench'd, and rear'd to worſhip. Shakeſpeare. 
E NCHER [of bench, from bznce, Sax.] a lawyer of the oldeſt 
ing in the inns of court. Benchers are thoſe gentlemen who have 
en readers, and bee 


E Gp are the ſeniors of the houſe, who have the government 


n admitted to plead within the bar, called inner. 


_ 


2 direQioh thereof; and out of whom a treaſutet is anfiuatl# 
choſen, | | 
BEencoo'LEN, a town and fort on the ſouthweſt coaſt of Sumatra? 
belonging to the Eaſt- India company; whienct great quantities of pep- 
per are imported. Lat. 4 S. Long. 101 E. 
To Bxxo, irr. v. pret. & part. bended and bent ſbenvan, Sax, 
bander, Fr. according to Skinner, from pande, to make crooked] 


1. To bow or crock ; as, to bend a bow. 2. To direct to à certain 
point. 


They came down upon us with a mighty power, 
Bending their expedition towards Philippi. Shakeſpeare. 


| 5. To ſtreteh out, to put any thing in order for uſe, a metaphor from 


ending the bow. 1 bend up each corporal agent to this ſeat. Shake. 
Jpeare. 3 incline. To miſchief mortals hend their will. Pope. 
5. To ſubdue; as, famine will Sen our foes. 6. To bend the brow? 


to frown, to knit the brows. 7. To ftretch out. 
To BEND, verb neut. 1. To be crooked; as; that ſtick bends, 
2. To jut over. | 
There is a cliff, whoſe high and bending head 
Looks fearfully on the confin'd deep. Shakeſprare, | 
3. To reſolve or determine; this is generally as an adjc&ive, or only 
uſed in a paſſive form; ſometimes with oz or for, and acain/, They? 
bent on miſchief, bear the waves before. Dryden. 4. To yield or {tops 
to be ſubmiſſive. They that afflicted thee, ſhall come berdiyo incd 
thee. {/aiah. See Bexw. | | 55 
It is beſt to Brxp, while it is a twig. 
Fr. Ce gui pouicin prend en jeuncfſ?, 


Il le continite dans la vitilleſſe. 


| (What the colt learys the horſe ſeldom forgets.) This proverb is de- 


ligned as a leſſon to parents to bring up their children {as Solomon 
lays) in the way they are to go, while they are young, and not, by a 
ſupine neglect, or a too e ſy carriage towards them, to ſuffer them to 
contract evil habits, which it will be very difficule to break them of, 


or to imbibe principles, which won't be eaſily effaced ih more advanced 


thing. 


years. 

To BR'AD he Mind, to apply to, to be earneſt in or ſtadious in any 
Men will not apply their wits to examine. Hooker, 

To Bexp the Cable to the Anchor, Tea pliraſe] is to make it faſt or 

ſecure it to the ring of the anchor with ropes, 5 

To BEND two Cables, [ſea language] is to tie them together, and 
ſo to make their own ends faſt upon themſelves. | | 

To Bexp the Main Sail, [with mariners} is to make it ſaft to the 
yard in its proper place. | 

BEN [from the verb] 1. Flexure. 
That ſame eye, whoſe hend did awe the world, 
Did loſe its luſtre. Shakeſpeare. 
2. The ctooked timbers that form the ribs of a ſhip. Oirer. 

BenD [in heraldry} is one of the ten honourable orAinaries, which 
contains a third part of the field when charged, and a fifth when plain. 
When it is expreſſed in blazoning bend, without any addition, it is alſo 
ſuppoſed to be the bend dexter : tho the word dexter is generally ex- 


preſſed to prevent miſtakes ; herauſe there is alſo a bend finijier, this 


bend dexter is formed by wo lines drawn from the upper part of the 
ſhield on the right hand, to the lower part on the left diagonally or 
athwart. It is ſuppoſed to repreſent a ſhoulder-belt or ſcarf, worn 
over the ſhoulder. See Plate IV. Fig. z 

BE xD Sinijier [in heraldry] is like the former, only that it comes 
from the left fide of the ſlneld to the right, 2s the dexter does from 
the right to the left. See Plate IV. Fig. 35. | 

In BExD, [in blazonry] is a term uſed when any thing borne in 
coat-armour is placed obliquely, or athwart, from the upper corner to 
the oppoſite lower, as the bend lies. AN 

Per BEND [in blazonry] or Party Per Bend, ſignifies being parted 
from the upper corner to the oppoſite lower by a diagonal lin?, and 
fer bend without any adddition ſignifies the fame, | 

BexnD worded, [in heraldry} is when two ſtrait lines, drawn within 
the bend, run nearly parallel to the outward edges of it, 

B'enDaBLE [of bend, from benvan, Sax.] that may be bended. 

BE'nNpDLETs {in heraldry] are the half of a bend in breadth, but 
extending the whole length. Theſe the French call cotiſes. See 
CoTISES. Eh, | | 

Be'nDER, a town of Beſſarabia, in European Turkey, ſituated on 
the river Neifter. Lat. 46 40' N. Long. 29 E. ; 

Be'NDeRICK, a ſea- port town ſituated on the Perſian gulph. | 

BENDT'LLo, a town of the Mantuan, in Italy, fituated near the 
ſouth ſhore of the river Po, about twelve miles ſouth-eaſt of Mantua, 
Pat. 45® N. Long. 11% 2o' E. 

Bexps [of a ſhip] the outermoſt timbers of the ſide, to ſet the feet 
on in climbing up the fide ; they are reckoned from the water, the 
firſt, ſecond, and third bend, and are of great ſervice in ſtrengthening 


the ſhip, and into them the beams, knees and foothooks are bolted. . 


Be'npy [in blazonry] ſignifies the field divided into four, fix, or 
more parts diagonally, or, as it is ſaid above, in the hend and varying 
in metal and colour. It is the general practice in England to make 
an even number ; but in other countries, they do not regard whether 
the number be even or odd. See Plate IV. Fig. 36. 

BENDWIru, an herb. 5 

BEN EA“PED [of be and neap, Sax. ſcarce, ſcanty, benedeu, Du. 
benetten, O. and L. Ger. ] a ſhip is ſaid to be beneaped, when the wa- 
ter does not flow high enough to bring her off the ground, over a bar 
or out of a dock. 

Bene'aTH, prepeſ. [beneop or benypan, Sax.} 1. Under, below. 
It is generally uſed as an oppoſite to above, in refpe& to place or ſitu- 
ation. 2. It denotes inferiority of condition in any kind. There are 
far more ſpecies of creatures above us than there are beneath. Locke. 
3. Under, as if averborne by ſome preſſure. Our country finks be- 
neath the yoke, Shakeſpeare. | 

I is BENEATH him, it is unbeſeeming, or unworthy of him. 

BeneaTH, adv. 1. In a lower place; oppoſed to above. I de- 
ſtroyed his fruits from above, and his roots from Leneath. Amos, 
2. Below, as oppoſed to heaven. In heaven above, or in the earth 
beneath, Exad. | ; 

Bz'nepicr [benedifus, Lat.] having mild and wholſome qualities, 
not malignant; an old phyſical 9 It is not a ſmalt thing won in 
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B E N 
phyſic, if you can make rhubarb, and other medicines that are bene- 
did, as ſtrong purgers as thoſe that are not without ſome malignity. 
Bacon. | . | 

Bexevi'cTa LAXATIVA, the name of a purging electuary. 

Brnepr'cTiNEs, an order of monks founded by St. Benedict, who 

rofeſs to follow his rule. Pere Richelet adds, that their habit is of a 

lack colour; that they are divided into ſeveral congregations, of 
which the moſt knowing are thoſe of St. Maur and St. Vannes. 

Bx RDTCT ION | benedizione, It. benedicion, Sp. of benedidio. Lat.] 
1. Bleſſing, a decretory declaration of happineſs ; as, the divine bene- 
diction. ; | 

His unkindneſs ſtript her from his benedi&ion. Shakeſpeare. 
2. The advantage thereby conferred. The New Teſtament carrieth 
the greater benedi&ion. Bacon. 3. Thanks, grateful acknowledg- 
ments for favours received. 

Could he leſs expect TY, | ; 

Than glory and benedi#ion, that is, thanks? Milton, 
4. The form of inſtituting an abbot. What conſecration is to a biſhop, 
the benedifion is to an abbot, but in a different way; for a biſhop is 
not properly ſuch till conſecration ; but an abbot. being elected and 
confirmed, is properly ſuch before benedifion. Ayliffe. 5. Bleſling 3 
eſpecially that given by parents to children. 

BEXET ACTION [benefaftum, ſup. of benefacio, from bene, well, 
and facio, to do, Lat.] 1. The act of 1 a benefit. 2. The 
benefit conferred. This is the more uſual ſenſe. One part of the 
Benefactions was an expreſſion of a generous and grateful mind. Atter- 
bury. | 
ö [bienfaiteur, F. benefattore, It. of benefacio, Lat.] 
a doer of good offices, he that confers benefits; frequently applied to 
a contributor to public charities. | 

* BeNEFA'CTRESs [bienfaitrice, Fr. benefattrice, It.] a female bene- 
factor. 
Bx'xETICE [Fr. beneficio, It. and Sp. of beneficium, Lat.] advan- 


tage conferred on another; originally it was uſed to ſignify funds 


given to ſoldiers, as a reward for their ſervices; but in time it paſſed 


Into the church, and ſignified funds given for the ſubſiſtence of the 
clergy ; a church living, whether a dignity or not. 


Be'NEFIceD [of benefice] having a benefit or church preferment. 
The uſual rate between the bereficed man and the religious perſon was 
one moity of the benefice. Ayliffe. | | 

Bene'Ficexce [Fr. beneficenza, It. benefictncia, Sp. of beneficentia, 
Lat. of bene, well, and facio, to do, Lat.] the doing of good offices, 
a delight in doing good to others, active kindneſs, | 

BeNnEe'FICENCE is emblematically deſcribed by a damſel of an agree- 


able pleaſant aſpect; young, becauſe the remembrance and acknow- 


ledgment of benefits ſhould never grow old; beautiful, becauſe bene- 
ficence charms every one ; naked, to ſhew that it ought to be without 


| Intereſt or oſtentation; holding in one hand a bag of gold, and vari- 
ety of jewels, as ready to diſtribute them, and in the other a chain of 


gold, to ſignify that beneficence ties and obliges. 

BENEFICENCE [ſay the moraliſts] is the higheſt and utmoſt ſtrain 
of humanity, when a man out of a pure inclination that ariſes either 
from a native generoſity of ſoul, or from pity and compaſſion to a per- 
ſon in diſtreſs, is at ſome pains or charge in beſtowing freely upon 
another, what may relieve his neceſſity or promote his advantage. 
The virtue that aniwers to beneficence in the giver, is gratitude in the 
receiver. | 

 BENE'FICENT [beneficus, beneficentior, Lat.] kind, doing good. It 
differs from benign, as the act from the diſpoſition, beneficence being 
kindneſs or benignity exerted in action. Johnſon. 

Phcebus, to man beneficent, 

Delighw in building cities. Prior. a, 

BENEF1CEs are parſonages, vicarages, or donatives ; parſonages 
are churches endowed with glebe, manſe, tythes, and all other duties 
payable by the pariſhioners. Vicarages, are benefices which were 
created for the maintenance of ſuch clergymen as ſerved in churches, 
where ſome or all the tithes were impropriated : by degrees ſome vi- 
cars got a ſettled maintenance, diſtinct from the impropriator, which 
conſiſted of a manſe and a glebe, and ſome portions of tythes uſually, 
and theſe are what the law calls perpetual vicars, or vicars endowed : 
in ſome places vicars have only a penſion from the impropriator. Do- 
natives are ſuch, as, being exempt from the juriſdiction ofthe ordinary, 
are viſitable only by the king, or the ſecular patron, who puts his 
clerk in poſſeſſion of the benefice, by virtue . an inſtrument under 
hand and ſeal, without any inſtitution or induction, and without any 
examination by the ordinary. | 


Simple BENEF1Ces, are ſuch, where the perſons are only obliged to 
read prayers, &c. | 


Sacerdotal BENEF1CES, are ſuch, where they are charged with the 
cure of ſouls, 6c. 

BENEF1'CLAL [beneficialis,of beneficium, a benefit, Lat.] 1. That yields 
benefit, advantageous, profitable, uſeful ; with 70 before the perſon 
benefitted, 2. Helpful, medicinal. In the firſt acceſs of ſuch a diſ- 
eaſe, any deobſtruent, without much acrimony, is beneficial, Ar- 
buthnot. | 

BENEFICIaty an old word for a bcnefice, which we find in 
Spenſer. | | 

BENEFICLALLY, advantageouſly, profitably, helpfully. | 
\ BengrictaLNnEss [of beneficial] uſefulneſs, profitableneſs, helpful- 
neſs. Hale uſes it. 

Benet Clay, adj. \ beneficiarius, Lat.] holdin ſomething in ſub- 
ordination to another, ne a dependent and Fame poſſeſſion, 
without 1 power, feudatory. The duke of Parma was temp- 
ted with no leſs promiſe than to be made a feudatory or beneficiary 
king of England, under the ſeniority in chief of the Pope. Bacon. 

ENEFICIARY, ſub/t. he that holds or is in poſſeſſion of a benefice. 
In a benefice with cure of ſouls, if annexed to another, the beneficiary 
is obliged to ſerve the pariſh church in perſon, Aylife. 

Bexee1'cro Primo Ecclefiaftico Habendo, a writ directed from the 
wig to the lord chancellor or lord keeper, to beſtow the benefice that 
thall firſt fall in the king's gift, being either above or under ſuch a 
value, upon a particular perſon. 

Bexeri'ciuM Cedendarum Actionis [civil law] is the right which one 


ſurety hath, who is ſued for the whole debt, to force the creditor to al- 


the iſlands of Java and Sumatra affo 


BEN 


ſign over his action to the reſt of the ſureties, or elſe he ſhall not force 


that one to pay the debt. Lat. 

Benzricium Dzivifionts [civil law] is a right by which the creditor 
ſhall be forced by way of exception to ſue each 1 for their ſhare 
and roportion, eſpecially when the reſt of the ſureties are under the 
juriſdiction of the ſame judge, and are able to pay. Lat. 

BENETIcIuN Ordinis & Fcnſſoni, [civil law] a right by which the 
ſurety can, by way of exception, force the creditor to ſue the princi- 
pal debtor before he ſhall recover againſt him as the ſecurity ; except 

theſurety was given judicially in 2 cauſe depending. 

BEe'neriT [Fifa Fr. beneficio, It. and Sp. of beneficium, Lat.) 
1. Kindneſs, favour, or act of love conferred. Bleſs the Lord, and for. 
get not all his benefits. Pſalms. 2. Advantage, profit, uſe. Hamlet waz 
to be acted for his benefit. Tatler. | 3 

BeneriT of the Clergy, a privilege that was formerly peculiar to 
clerks, but in after times made common alſo to lay-men, who were 
convicted of certain crimes, ſuch as this benefit is granted for, eſpe- 
cially manſlaughter. The mode of this privilege is thus : the ordi. 
nary, his commiſſioner, or deputy, gives the priſoner at the bar a 
Latin book in a black Gothic character, and puts him to read a verſe 
or two. And if the ordinary, or his deputy, who ſtands by, ſays, 
legit ut clericus, i, e. he reads like a clergymen or ſcholar, he is onl 
burnt in the hand, and ſet free for the firſt time, otherwiſe he muſt 


| ſuffer death. 


BENEFIT, or Beneft-ticket, that which wins a prize. 

BExEPIr at the play houſe, is when an actor or poet has the profit 
of a play, for one or more nights. 

To BENEFIT, verb ad. [from the noun] 1. To do good to, to ad. 
vantage. He was fo far from benefiting trade, that he did it a great 
injury. Arbuthnot. 2. To profit, to gain advantage. To tell you 
what I benefitted therein, I ſhall ſpare. Milton. | N 

Beug'urr, {the obſolete pret. and part. perhaps for benamed} 
named, bequeathed, appointed, marked out. | 

Much greater gifts for Guerdon thou ſhalt gain, 
Ilhan kid or coſſet which I thee benempt, Spenſer, 

BxxETLA“ CITY [beneplacitum, Lat.] well-pleaſing. | 


BEexe'rTH, [law-term] a ſervice which anciently the tenant rendered 


to his lord with his plough and cart. 

Be'NEsCHAvU, the name of two towns, the one in the kingdom of 
Bohemia, and the other in Sileſia. | , 

Bextvye'xTE, a town of Leon on Spain, ſituated on the river Iſta, 
_ forty miles ſouth of the city of Leon. Lat. 42 10* N. Long. 
69 W. 92 

BexEve'NnTo, the capital of the farther principato in the kingdom 
of Naples, about thirty four miles north-eaſt of the kingdom of Na- 
ples. Lat. 419 15“ N. Long. 15? 30 E. Tie; | | . 

* BEN ECT [of be and net] to enſnare or ſurround, as with nets or 
tolls. | | | | 

Benetted round with villains. Shakeſpeare. © 


Beve'voLENCE, or BENE'VOLENTNEsS | bienweillance, Fr. Benivo- 


lenza, It. henewoléncia, Sp. of benevolentia, Lat. of bene, well, and 
volens, willing, Lat.] 1. Good-will, favour; that kind of love that 
diſpoſes one man to confer a kindneſs upon another. 2. The good 
done, the charity given. 3. A kind of tax which might originally 
have been a voluntary gratuity, or a preſent given by ſubjects to their 
ſovereign. This tax called a benevolence, was deviſed by Edward IV. 


Bacon, | 


BENE'VoLENT [Leni wolente, It. bentwole, Sp. of benevolens, benevo- 


lentis, Lat.] bearing good will, favourable, kind. | 
BENETVOLENT Planets [in aſtrology] ſuch as afford a favourable 

influence; as Jupiter and Venus. 

BNEVOLENTIA Regis habenda, the form in ancient fines and ſub- 


miſſions to purchaſe the king's pardon and favour, in order to be re- 


ſtored to eſtate, title or office. N 

BeNFIELD, a town of Alſace in Germany, about 15 miles ſouth of 
Straſburg, Lat. 489 25” N. 8 72 300 E. | 

Benca'l [of Bengal, in the Eaſt-Indies] a ſort of a thin flight 
ſtuff made of ſilk and hair for womens wear, 

BExnGaL, the moſt eaſterly province of the Mogul's empire, lying at 
the bottom of a large bay, which takes its name from this province. 


It is one of the moſt fertile provinces in India, being yearly over- 


flowed by the f as Egypt is by the Nile. 
BNCICELA, a kingdom upon the weſtern coaſt of Africa, between 
_ and Jaga; it is alſo the name of the capital of that king- 
Bs. hy 


Be'NJamin, or Be'nzoin [benjoin, Fr. benzoinum, Lat. in pkar- 


macy] a dry ſolid reſin, brought to us from the Eaſt-Indies in maſſes 


of various ſizes, compoſed of ſmall granules of a whitiſh or yellowiſh 
colour, with a purpliſh caſt on the ſurface : it is very inflamable, and 
diffuſes a fragrant ſmell while 3 The ae of Siam and 

it in great abundance; America 
furniſhes us with no benjamin, but the tree which produces it in the 
eaſt is common there. When the benjamin trees are ſix years old, the 
natives cut them in ſeveral places in an oblique direction, wounding 
them to the wood; the benjamin flows from theſe wounds. Benja- 
min is a powerful expectorant: it is given with ſucceſs in aſthmas, in- 
farctions of the lungs, and inveterate coughs : the flowers are how- 
ever oftener given 1n theſe intentions than the reſin in ſubſtance. The 
flowers of benjamin are rg by putting a quantity of benjamin 
in groſs powder into a ſubliming veſſel, and placing the veſſel, with 
its head not luted, in a ſand heat; the flowers will preſently riſe into 
the head, which muſt be often taken off, and the flowers bruſhed out 
upon white mow with a feather. Benjamin is alſo much in uſe with 
perfumers, and in making ſweet bags, Cc. The tree was brought 
from Virginia into England. 

To BENTOUT night] 1. To cover in darkneſs, to bring on 
night, to embarraſs for want of light. Dark ſhades, that benigo? it, 
vaniſh, Boyle. 2. To ſurprize, prevent, or overtake with the com - 
ing on of night, Being benighted, the fight of a candle directed me. 

ianey. | | a 

BznJa's, the moſt conſiderable river in the iſland Borneo, which 
ariſing near the middle of that iſland, runs ſouthwards, and falls into 
the Great South Sea. | 


Bzni'cy 
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not hold the bent. Shakeſpeare. 


on bents, before peaſe are ripe. 
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PenicuTeD {of be and night, of nihxe, Sax.) overtaken by the 
Fond et ; alſo darkened, blinded. See To Benieur. 
oh on [benin, Fr. benigno, It. and Sp. of benignus, Lat. it is 


dronounced without the g, as if it were written bening ; but the g is 


in benignity] kind, good-natured, courteous, actually good, 
— * Benz 1200 NT. : . bounteous and benign. Milton. 
Wholſome, not malignant; as, ſalts of a benign mild nature. 


Arbuthnot. 


on Diſeaſe, [with phyſicians] is a favourable one, that has no 
* — or ea 5 ; but only ſuch as are agreeable to the 

f it, | | | 
e Medicines, are thoſe which are gentle and mild. 

Beni oniTY, or BExTOXX ESS [benignite, Fr. benignidad, Sp. of be- 
nignitas, Lat.] i. Sweetneſs of diſpoſition, goodneſs, kindneſs, courteſy. 
2. Wholeſome quality, friendlineſs to vital nature. The benignity of 
the ſerum ſendeth out better matter for a callus. Wiſeman, 

Benin, the capital of a country of the ſame name on the coaſt of 
Guinea. Lat. 79. 30'N. Long. 5% E. 3 | 
© Be/nisoN [benifſon, Fr. of benir, Fr. to bleſs] benediction, bleſſing; 
as, the traveller's beniſon. Milton. 

BENNET, an herb, the ſame with avers. See Ayers, 

Bznne'TTING, the cooing or courting of pidgeons. _ 

Br“wsUEIM, a town of Germany, ſituated on the eaſt fide of the 
river Rhine, about ten miles eaſt of Worms. Lat. 49% 40 N. 
Long. 8 30 E. .. i: 

BEN | bend, of benvan, Sax.] prone, inclined to, reſolved upon; 
alſo bowed, crooked. See To Ben. EE 

BexT, ſub. [from to bend] the ſtate of being bent, or the ſtate 
of flexure, incurvation. | 8 | LY 

Strike gently, and hold your rod at a bent. Walton. 
2. Degree of curvity or flexure. There are divers enquiries concern- 
ing the ſtrength required to the bending them, the force they have in 
the diſcharge according to, the ſeveral bents. Wilkins, 3. Declivity, 
ſlopingneſs. | 
Beneath the low'ring brow, and on a bent, 

The temple ſtood. Dryden. 2 | 
4. Utmoſt ſtretch or power; as, of a bent bow. Thy affection can- 
5. Cloſe application of the mind, 
ſtrain of the underſtanding. Knotty parts of knowledge try the 
ſtrength of thought, and full bent of the mind. Locke, 6. Incli- 
nation of the mind, diſpoſition towards ſomething ; as, the bent of 
nature. 7. Determination, fixt reſolution. I his unbelief we may 
impute to the wilful bent of their obſtinate hearts againſt the means. 


| Hooker. 8. Turn of the temper, ſuperinduced by art. 


They wear their faces to the bent | 
Of the king's look. Shakeſpeare. „FFF a 
9. Tendency, particular direction. The mind applies itſelf more 
dexterouſly to bents and turns of the matter in all its reſearches, 
Locke. | | . . e 
Bexr, a graſs called bentgraſs. 
His ſpear a bent, both {tiff and ſtrong, 
And well near of two inches long. Drayton. a 
 Be'nTiNG time [of bent, the graſs] the time when pidgeons feed 
Bare benting times and moulting 
months may come. Dryden. os i 

BexTHEr'M, the capital of a county of the ſame name, in the circle 
of Weſtphalia, Lat. 5 2 25” N. Long. 7? 15 E. | 

BexnTrvo'cL1o, a town in the territory of Bologna, in Italy, about 
ten miles north of the city. Lat. 44 3o' N. Long. 12 E. 

To Benvu'm, or to BEN “u {[benyman, Sax.] 1. To render numb 
or torpid, to take away the ſenſation or uſe of any part by pinching, 
cold, or other obſtruction; as, benumed limbs. 2. To ſtupify. 
Creeping death benum'd her ſenſes. Dryden. | 

Benzo'in, See BENJAMIN, 

Broxx [beopn, Sax. a prince, or other chief man] it is a poetical 


word, and from it proceeds beornred, chief in council, beornnod, a 


princely mind. | 
To BRA“ N [of paint] to cover or do over with paint. A maiden 
bluſh depaint my cheek. Shaleſpeare. | 
To Beer'xcu [of pinch] to mark with pinching. 
In their ſides, arms, ſhoulders, all bepinch'd, . 
Ran thick the weals, red with blood ready to ſtart out. 


Chapman. 


To Beyr'ss [of be and pi/5, of piſſer, Dan. piſſen, Du. and Ger.] 


do wet with urine; as, to bepi/s himſelf. 


Beer'sT, part. [of Bepiſi] wetted with piſs. 
To Beque'aTa [of 5 and cnepan, Sax. to ſay, epip, Sax. will] 
to give hs a thing to one by laſt will or teſtament ; or by word 
of mouth only, as was the manner of wills in the earlier and more 
ſimple ages; with ro before the perſon to whom the bequeſt is made. 
EQUE'ATHMENT, a legacy. 
__ E'SsT [in law] a legacy, any thing left by will. Hale 
ues it. | | 

Bera's, an inland province of India, on this fide the Ganges, 
lying weſtward of Orixa; 5 | | 

To Bera'TTLE 8 rattle] to rattle off, to make a noiſe at, in 
contempt. Theſe Berattle the common ſtage. Shakeſpeare. 
Braun, a town of Bohemia. Lat. 50% 2' N. Long. 14% E. 
Brza'r, a town of Normandy, in France. Lat 496 N. Long. 
10 20 W. 

To Bera'y. See To BEWAAV. | 

Br'anERIS [with botaniſts] the barberry-tree. Lat. 

ERBE'RRY, ſometimes written BarRBERRY [berberis, Lat.] a berry 
ef . ſharp taſte. 

. DERCA'R1A, Or BERCE'R1A [in old writings] a ſheep fold, ſh 
pen, or any ſort of incloſure Al keeping re, 85 ry 
ww VET [in Ruſſia] ten pood or 137 4 pounds avoir du fois 

Berz'ans, or BeR.mans, the inhabitants of Berza, a city of Mace- 
2 now called Veria Cluver: and whoſe name is immortalized in 
6 3 hiſtory for an unbiaſſed turn of mind, or that love of 

2 f which, ſurmounting the prejudices of education, and every ſini- 
Ver View, diſpoſes men to a fair enquiry after truth, and candid exa- 


3. Favourable ; eſpecially applied to the influence of the 
| fars; as, abenign aſpect. | 


N. Long. 28 E.. 


mination of principles oppoſite to their own. See AQs xvii. 10, 11: 
Happy had it been for the Chriſtian world, if this truly 20e ſpirit 
(as it is tiled by the ſacred hiſtorian) had been more encouraged from 
the apoſtolic age down to ours. | 

To Bert avs irr, wer. pret. bereaved, have bereft, part. bereft, 
[DeneaFan, Sax. berooven, Du. berauven, O. and L. Ger: verauben, 

Ger berokwa, Su.] 2. To deprive or rob one of a thing, generally 
with of before the thing taken away. You have bereft me of kf words; 
Shateſpeare. 2. Sometimes of is not uſed, but this ſeems elliptical; 
Bereave me not thy aid. Milton. 3. To take away from. | 

All your intereſt in thoſe territories | 
Is utterly bereft you, all is loſt; Shakeſpeare. | 

| Benr'avemenT [of bereave] a deprivation, flate, act of, or being 
bereaved or ſtripped of any thing. | 
| Berecy'NnTHia [fo called of berecynthus, a mountain in Phrygia, 
where ſhe was worſhipped] Cybele, or the mother of the gods ; ſhe 
appears in her greateſt magnificence; when ſhe makes her progreſs 
through the cities of Phrygia, riding in her chariot drawn by lions, 
her head crowned with towers, and adorned with all the beauteous 
objects the earth produces, attended by an hundred celeſtial gods, 
being all of them her divine ofspring, whence ſhe is called Mater De- 
orum, alſo Rhea and Veſia; which ee. v2 


Bert'eT [irr. pret. and part. p.] bereaved, or bereft. See To 
BEREAVE. | 

BERENGA'RIANS, a religious ſect of the XI century, adhering to 
the opinions of Berengarius, who aſſerted that the bread and wine in 
the euchariſt is not really and eſſentially, but only figuratively changed 
into the body and blood of Chriſt. 

BerERE'G1s, a market town in Dorſetſhire about 10 miles north- 
eaſt of Dorcheſter, | 5 

Bertso'wa, a town of Muſcovy in Samogitia, ſituated upon the 
river Oby. | 


Brac, Bono, Bund, or ByROG [of mveyS:, Gr. with the ancient 


Phrygians ey, according to Mr. Baxter] fignifies a caſtle of a city, 
or a mountain fortified with a caſtle, a city, any place of habitation, 


a ſeat. See Bukcn, Burrow, and Boxoven. 


BER, a dutchy of Weſtphalia, in Germany, lying on the eaſtern 


ſhore of the river Rhine, which ſeparates it from Cologne. 


BrrGa'mo, a town in the territories of Venice, in Italy, about 
25 miles north-eaſt of Milan. Lat. 45 4o' N. Long. 10% E. 

BEREN1'CiE's Hair [in aſtronomy] a conſtellation called coma bere- 
nices, in the northern hemiſphere, conſiſting of forty ſtars. It is near 
the lion's tail. _ | 8 3 | 25 

BexGamo'r [bergamote, Fr. bergamotto, It.] a ſort of fragrant and 


_ cordial eſſence, called alſo 2/ntia de cedro, extracted from a fruit pro- 


duced by ingrafting the lemon tree on the ſtock of a bergamot pear 
tree. This eſſence is got by cutting the external rind of the fruit into 
ſmall pieces, and ſqueezing them into a glaſs veſſel, in the ſame 
manner as we. ſqueeze orange peel to —— a glaſs of wine, by 
this means an ætherial oil, very ſubtile, and of a charming ſmell, is 


produced. 


| BerGamo?rr, or BuxaMBντ, a ſpecies of pear; it is vulgarly 
pronounced burgamy pear : bergamote, is only ſnuff made of tobacco, 
with a little of the eſſenſe rubbed into it. 

BerG-MASTER [benz, Sax. and maſter, Eng. bergmeifter, H. Ger.] 
the bailiff or chief officer among the miners in Derbyſhire. | 

Bz'xGas, a town of European Turkey, in Romania. Lat. 41 1 
BERGEN, the ſee of a biſhop, and the capital of a province of the 
ſame name in Norway ; it is a conſiderable port town on the Ger- 
man ocean. Lat. 60 N. Long. 6® E. | | 
BORN, the capital of the iſle of Rugen, on the coaſt of Pome- 
rania. Lat. 54 15' N. Long. 149 E. 

BEeRGEN-0P-7,00M, a fortified town of Dutch Brabant, about 20 
miles north of Antwerp. Lat. 51 30 N. Long. 4 5 E. | 
 Be'&GERAC, a city of Guienne, in France, ſituated on the river 
Dordonne, about forty miles eaſt of Bourdeaux. Lat. 44% 55'N. 
Long. 20? E. | 5 | | 

BrxGmo'Tsz [of benx, a mountain, and more, a meeting, Sax.] 
a court vulgarly called barmete, held on a hill for deciding controver- 
fies betwixt the Derbyſhire miners. | : | 

BE'RGZABERN, a town of Lower Alſace, about five miles ſouth of 
Landau. Lat. 49925” N. Long. 89 E. It is ſubje& to France. 

To Berny'wme [of be and rhyme] to celebrate in rhyme or verſes, 
in contempt. 8 

Poems I heeded, now berhym'd ſo longg 3 
No more than thou, great George, a birth-day ſong. Pope. 

Br'r1a, or Be'REa [old Lat. rec.] a flat, wide plain or heath; 
and from hence ſeveral large meadows or open grounds are till called 
beries or berifields. Hence the terminations of many names, as Thorn- 
bury and bury. ; | 
BE'XKSHIRE, a county of England, lying on the ſouth ſide of the 
river Thames, oppoſite to Oxfordſhire and Buckinghamſhire. It 
gives the title of earl to a branch of the Howard family, 

Be'rLIN, the capital of the king of Pruflia's dominions in Germany, 
ſituated on the river Spree, in the marquiſate of Brandenburg. Lat. 
529 30 N. Long;14% nk. 

BERLIN, a fort of travelling 2 chair, chariot, c. ſuch as 
is uſed at Berlin in Pruſſia; much uſed of late, being higher and leſs 
apt to be overturned than a chariot. . | 

Ber [berme, Fr. in fortification] is a ſmall ſpace of ground four 
or five feet wide, leſt without, between the foot of the rampart an 
fide of the moat; to receive the earth that rolls down from thence, and 
to hinder it from falling into the moat, the fame as foreland, pas de 
2 relais; and retraite ; ſometimes, for more ſecurity, it is pallt- 
ſadoed. | 

Bexmvu'pa lands; a cluſter of very ſmall iſlands in the Atlantic 
Ocean, lying almoſt in the ſhape of a ſhepherd's hook. Lat. 320 30 
N. Long. 65? W. | | ; 15 

Brku, a town of Bohemia, about 15 miles weſt of Prague. Lat. 
50 N. Long. 14% E. SF,” 1 

Bz'rn, is alſo a city and canton in Switzerland, the former being 
ſituated in lat. 47 N. Long. 79 20 E. The canton of Bern is by 
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far the moſt extenſive and powerful of all Switzerland: their govern- 
ment is 5 and Their religion proteſtant, according to the 
calviniſtic or preſbyterian form. | | 

— 15% 4 certain religious order of monks among the Ro- 
maniſts, founded by Robert, abbot, of Moleme, and reformed by St. 
Bernard ; they differ but very little from the Ciftercians. 

Brxna's's College [in Oxford] a college rebuilt by Sir Thomas 
White, citizen of London, afterwards named St. John the Bap- 
175. - i 
Br'xx Aw, the name of three towns in Germany; one in the elec- 
torate of Brandenburg, another in the biſhopric of Ratiſbon, and the 
third in the Upper Palatinate. _ ü | 

Be'rnpuRG, 2 town of Anhalt, in the circle of Upper Saxony. 
Lat. 51 50 N. Long. 12? 20 E. | 


BERN ERA, one of the weſtern iſles of Scotland. Lying in lat. 


569 48“ N. | 
: To Bero's [of be and rob] to plunder, rob, or take any thing 
from another by ſtealth or violence; with of before the thing taken 
away. | 
| 7 What evil ſtar on you hath frown'd, | 
That of yourſelf you thus berobbed are? Spenſer. Fo 
Bx'x NV benin, of benian, Sax. to bear, baer, Su. beere, Ger. 
by botaniſts] is defined to be a ſmall round fruit, for the moſt part co- 
vered with a thin ſkin, containing one or more ſtones or rather ſeeds, 
in a ſoft pulp, as in the elder, holly, &c. 

To BERRY [from the noun] to bear berries. | | 

BE RR, of Bux, the ſame as borough. See Buxy. As cunny- 
berry or burrow, from beonx, a ſtrong mount or hillock, of beopgan, 
to defend, bergen, 'Teut. to hide. Skinner. KIN 

BERRY [in geography] a territory in the Orlenois, having Tous 
rain on the weſt, and the Nivernois on the eaſt. 

Bz'RRYBEARING Cedar I cedrus baccifera, Lat.] a tree whoſe leaves 
are ſquamoſe, ſomewhat like thoſe of the cypreſs. The katkins, or 
male flowers are produced at remote diſtances from the fruit, which is 
a berry incloſing three hard ſeeds : the ſpecies are; 1. Yellow berry- 
bearing cedar; and 2. The Phcenician cedar. They are propagated 
by ſowing the berries, which are brought from the Streights, in light 
ſandy earth ; but they are at preſent very rare. The wood 1s of great 
uſe in the Levant, being large timber, and may be thought the Shit- 
tim wood mentioned in ſcripture, of which many of the ornaments in 
| Solomon's temple were made. It is accounted excellent for carving 3 

and eſteemed equal almoſt to any fort of timber for its durableneſs. 
Miller. 7 | Ge 
 Be'nrvPoixT, a Cape, at the entrance of Torbay in Devon- 
ſhire. N EE 

BE rrvin-Head, a threſhing floor, 

BEe'rRYTHATCH, litter for horſes. . 

Be'rsa, [old rec.] a limit, bound, or compaſs. _ 

BERSA KE [old rec.] to ſhoot, Teut. perhaps at butts. | 

Bersa'TRIX prob. g. d. werſatrix] one who rocks young children 
in the cradle. Ol Rec. . 

BERSELE'TTA [old rec.] a hound or hunting dog. | 

BersSE'LLO, or BRESE'LLO, a town of the Modentſe in Italy, ſitu- 
ated on the river Po, about fourteen miles north-catt of Parma. Lat. 
44? 40˙ N. Long. 119 E. | 

BerT, Sax. the ſame with bright, Eng. illuſtris & clarus, Lat. 
Jo Egbert, eternally famous or bright; Sigbert, famous conqueror ; 
and ſhe who by the Germans was termed Berthares, by the Greeks 
called Eudoxia, as is obſerved by Lintprandus. Of the ſame fort 
were theſe ; Phœdrus, Epiphanius, Photius, Lampridius, Fulgentius, 
Jluftrius. Gib/or's Camden. | | | 

BerTH [with mariners] convenient ſea room to moor a ſhip, that 
it may ride ſafely at anchor. . 

BeRTHINSEC, or BERDIN SEC [Scotch law] a privilege that a man 
ſhall not be hanged for ſtealing a ſheep or calf that he can carry away 
in a ſack. | | | 

BerTiNO'Ro, a town of Italy, in the Romagna. Lat 449 8' N. 
Longs 10% 17“ E. | 
R Be'sToN [banzon, Sax.] a great farm, alſo a great barn for bar- 

ey. hs 
BerToxa'Rn1, Lat. farmers or tenants of bertons. 


Be'rTRAm [pyrethrum, Lat. mug:9ew, Gr. of ve, fire] an herb, 


called alſo baſtard pellitory. | 

BRTRA'ND, or Sr. BERTRAND, a city of Gaſcony in France, 
Htuated on the river Garonne, about 45 miles ſouth of Toulouſe. 
Lat. 43% 15' N. Long. 30 E. | 

BER TYING @ Ship [ſea language] the raiſing up of the ſides of it. 

Be'rwica [dooms-day-book] a village. | 

Be'rvy, a fea port town and borough of Scotland, ſituated on the 
German ocean, about 22 miles ſouth-weſt of Aberdeen. Lat. 56 
40" N. Long. 20 5 W. 

Bx R wICE, a borough town on the borders of England and Scot- 
land, ſituated on the north-ſide of the river tweed, Lat. 55 40' N. 
Long. 1 40 W. It ſends two members to parliament, 

North BERwIck, a town of Scotland, fituated at the entrance of 
the frith of Forth, about 17 miles eaſt of Edinburgh, Lat. 56 5 
N. Long. 2* 27 W. 
Begu'LIAxs, a ſect in the 12th century, who affirmed that all hu- 
man ſouls were created in the beginning of the world. 

BEYR VI. [beril, Fr. berillo, It. berils, Sp. beryllus, Lat. of PrevnD., 
Gr.] a precious ſtone of a faint or bluiſh green colour, which the an- 
cients called by this name, tho? they generally call it aqua marina, or 
the egg or eagle marine. The bery/ of our lapidaries is only a fine 
ſort of cornelian, of a more deep bright red, ſometimes with a caſt 
of yellow, and more tranſparent than the common cornelian. Mood. 
ward. The beryl of the ancients was a fine ſoft ſea-green, very 
« tranſparent, the agua marine of the moderns.” Criſp. | 
Bs, or Be'ss1s [with the Romans] the weight of eight ounces, 
being + of the 4s, or pound; alſo a Roman long meaſure, the eighth 
part of an acre, divided into 12 parts. Lat. 

* BrsA"iLE [of beſayeut, Fr. one's grand-father's grandfather] a 
writ for — hear, wage grand father dying poſſeſſed of lands or tene- 
ments in fee-ſimple, a ſtranger abates and enters upon the premiſſes 
and keeps out the ſaid heir. a * F ; 


3. To way lay, to inclo 


ſyde, O. and L. Ger. eite, H. Ger.] 1. On tue 
another. 2. Over and above any thing elſe, more than. Wiie ad learned 


as beſort your age. 
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BESA N OO, the capital of Franche Comte, in France, ſituated in 

at. 47 20 N. Long. 69 E. | 

Be'sanT, Be'sancet, or BesanTi'ne [of Byzantium, 7. e. Con. 
ſtantinople, where coined, in the time of the chriſtian emperors] an 
ancient gold coin, of long time out of uſe, and the value unknown, 
Hence the gold offered by the king of Great Britain at the altar, jg 
called beſant or biſant. 

Besc4 [in old Lat. rec.] a ſpade or ſnovel, as una beſca terra, i, e. 
a piece of land turned up with a ſpade, | 

To Bescrt'tx [of be and ſcreen] to cover with a ſcreen, to ſhel. 
ter or conceal with any thing. | 

Beſcreen'd in night. Shakeſpeare. | 

To BesEt'ch, verb act. [pecan or gepecan, Sax. olim beſeck, 
Skinner, berſſoecken, Du. erfuchen, Ger. to entreat, ir. perf, I 
beſought, I have beſought, part. beſought] 1. To pray, or humbly en- 
treat; ſometimes before a perſon. I Leſcech you, Sir, pardon me, 
Shakeſpeare. 2. To beg, to aſk ; before a thing. Eve fell humble, 
and beſought his peace. Milton. OR 

To Beste'Mm [beziemen, Leut. and Du.] to become, to appear fit 
or decent. Calt by their brave beſcemirg ornaments. Shakeſpeare. 

BesE'EN, part. oo be and /ee, from Gen, Du. This word 1 have 
only found in Spenſer. ohn] adapted, becoming. 

Armed in antique robes, | | 

And fad habiliments, right weil en. Spenſer. 
To Brse'r [berirtan, Sax. brfetten, Du. beſetzen, H. Ger.) 1, 
To encompaſs, to ſurround, as with a ſiege. 2. To perplex muck 
by embarraſsment, without any means of extricating one's ſelf. 

Thus Adam, ſore be/et, reply'd. Milton. 

Grief Leſeis her hard. Noabe. 8 
ſe; as, brfet with thieres. 
ally upon, and harraſs with any thing. 

Both with greedy forde 1 | 

At once vpon him ran, and him be/er 

With itrokes of mortal Reel. Spenſer; 

Bese”TMENTS, thoſe things that befal a perſon. . 

To BrentrE [of be and dip xran, Sax, beſchyten, Du. O. and L. 
Ger. beichciflen, ti. Ger.] to beſoal with dung or ordure. 

To Bzcurt W. [probably of brfchroven, Leut. to inchant. The ori- 
ginal of this word is ſomewhat obſcure ; as it evidently implics to wiſh 
20, ſome derive it from beſthiptn, Ger, to enchant. JTopſel, in his book 
of animals, deduces it from the ſhrew mouſe, an animal, ſays he, fo 
Poiſonous, that its bite is a ſevere curſe. A ſhrew Ikewiſe ſignifies 
a ſcolding woman; but its origin is not known. Fownjai] I. To 
with, accurſe, or uſe imprecations to, 

1 berew us both, 

If 1 believe a faint upon his oath. Dryden. 
2. To happen ill to; as, b&#reav your heart, i. e. ill luck attend 
vou. 5 
Bes1'Dt, or Br'sIDESs, prepoſ. [of be and pins, Sax. zyde, Du. 
ide of, or near to 


4. To fall actu- 


men, beſide thoſe whoſe names are in the chriſtian records, cok care 
to examine our Saviour's hiitory. Adiſou. 3. Not accordin, to, 
though not contrary. God doth act, preter & contra naturam, bejaces 
and againſt nature. Bramhall. 4. Cut of, in a condition of wan- 
dering from. _ 5 . 5 
| Enough to put him quite Ze/ides his patience. Sal Deare. 
Of vagabonds we ſay, WT | 
1 hat they are ne'er S%de their way. Hudibras. 
5. Out of, before a reciprocal pronoun; as, beſide himſelf, out of 
his ſenſes, diſtracted. | | | 
Besipe, or BESIDES, adv. 1. Over and above, more than that. 
2. Not in this number or claſs. not included in this. The men ſaid, 
unto Lot, haſt thou any here be/ides ? Geneſis. | 
Bes1'DERY, a kind of baking-pear. 
To BPSIE“OE [of be and fiege, of eger, Fr.] to inveſt or ſurround 
a city, &c. with military forces, ammunition, &c, to endeavour to 
win it by that means, and force the defendants, by violence or famine, 
to give the aſſailants admiſſion. 


Bes1z'cep [in aftrology] a planet is by them ſaid ſo to be, when 


Placed between the bodies of the two malevolent, ill-boding planets, 


Saturn and Mars. 

 Bes1e'cer [from befiege] he who beſieges. 
To BEST V' BER [of ?. and ul ber] to dawb, to ſmear with any 

thing that ſticks ; as, to be//ubber our garments with blood. Shake- 


eare. 


To BrsugA“R [of be and nean, of pmenan, Sax. beſchmeeren, 
Du. beſchmieren, H. Ger. ] 1. To daub or ſmear over with any thing 
that ſticks on. Beſmear'd with blood. Milton. 2. To foul, to toll. 
My honour would not let ingratitade 
S8o much beſmear it. Shakeſpeare, 
To BESMI' RC, to ſoil, to diſcolour. 
No ſoil of cautel doth be/mirch, 
The virtue of his wall. Shakeſpeare. 
Our gayneſs and our gilt are all bo/mirch'd 
With rainy marching. Shake/prare. 
To Besmoa'k [of be and fol, of ꝓmacian, Sax. of ſmuptken, or 


| \moockert, Du.] 1. To make ſmoaky, or ſmoaked, to foul with ſmoke. 


2, To dry or harden in ſmoke. 

To Besmv'r [bermixan, Sax. beſmetten, Du. beſchmutten, O. and 
L. Ger. beſchmutzen, H. Ger.] to daub or fmcar over with ſmut, 
ſmoke, or ſoot. 

Br'som [bepm, beyma, Sax.] 1. An inſtrument to ſweep with. 
2. Whatever produces an effe& like a beſom. I will ſweep it with the 
beſom of deſtruction. 1/aiah. 

To BEso'n [of be and fort] to ſuit, to become, to befit. Such 

Shakeſpeare. | 
Beso'rT [from the verb] attendance, train, proper company of 
retinue. 
I crave fit diſpoſition for my wife, 
With ſuch accommodation and rt, 
As levels with her breeding. Shakeſpeare. 

To Btso'r [of be and por, Sax. beſotten, Du.] r. To render fot- 

tiſh or ſtupid, to take away the ſenſes, He 
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good, the choiceſt, the moſt excellent or valuable. 


BES 


He is beſotted, and has loft his reaſon. South. 


Io make to doat, with on. Beſotted on that face and eyes. Dryden. 


„gur. See To Besttch. | 
55 5 N [irr. 22 and part. paſſ. of beſeech] have beſought. 
ſten to appeaſe— | 
While bode 4. may be found in time b-ſought. Milton. 
To BESTA N [of be and ſpangle] to decorate with ſpangles, 
to beſprinkle with any thing ſhining or ſparkling, | 
Not Berenice's locks firſt roſe fo bright, | 
The heavens beſpargling with diſhevel'd = Pope. 
To Besra'TTER [of be and patter, of ꝓpædan, Sax, beſprienlen, 
Du. beſpriitten, O. and L. Ger. beſprützen, H. Ger.] to ſoil, daſh, 
or dawb with dirt, to ſprinkle; as, to beſpatter the face; figurative- 
ly, to defame or ſlander. 
i Fair Britain in the monarch bleſt, | 
Whom never faction could beſpatter. Sevift. 
To Besya'wL [of be and ſpawwl, of ſpayen; Teut.] to dawb, or 
filthy by ſpitting. | 
* 4 rof be and ſpeak, of Fpæcan, Sax. pret. I ſpoke, 
ſpake, have beſpoke, or have beſpoken, pars. pr. beſpoke, beſpoken] 
1. Io entreat, to {peak for ſomething, to give order for it beforehand. 


The cap your worſhip did be/peat. Shate/prere. 2. To make way by | 


a previous apology. | My preface looks as if I were afraid of my rea- 
der, by fo tedious a 3 him. Dryden. 3. To forbode, or 
tell ſomething beforehand. hy ſtarted fears beſpoke dangers, and 
formed ominous e nts to ſcare the allies. Swift. 4. To ſpeak 
to, to addreſs ; chiefly poetical. Her knight ſhe thus be/pake. Spen- 
2, F. To betoken, or ſhew. The aboot of St. Martin, when 
born, had ſo little of the figure of a man, that it beſpoke him rather 
a monſter. Locke. | | | 

BE SPE AK ER [from beſpeak] he that beſpeaks a ng beforehand. 
They mean not with love to the b-/peaker of the work, but delight in 
the work itſelf. Wotton. | | | 

To Besrzt'cKLE [of be and /pe:k/e, of ꝓpecce, Sax. a ſpot] to 


mark, or ſer off with ſpeckles or ſpots. 


To Bzsyeg'w [of be and /pewv, of ſpouwen, Du. {peyen, Ger.] to 
dawb with vomit or =—_ | | . | 
To BESPI'OE [of be and ſpice] to ſeaſon with ſpice. 
Thou might'ſt b2/pice a cup, | 


To give mine enemy a laſting wink. Shakeſpeare. 


To Bzsp1'T [of be and „pit, of pprcan, Sax. pret. I beſpot or be- 


ſpit, I have beſpit or beſpitten ; part. Pp. beſpit or beſpitten] to dawb 
with ſpittle. | 
55480 b [irr. part. and part. pafſ. did beſpeak] have beſpoke, 
beſpoken. See To Besreak. . | | 
To Bespo'r [of be and ſpot, from ot, Tent. ignominy] to mark 


With ſpots. Mildew refts on the wheat, beſporting the ſtalks with a 


different colour from the natural. Mortimer. 
To BesPrEA'D [of be and ſpread] to ſpread or cover over. 
— His nuptial bed | | 
With curious needles wrought, and painted flowers be/pread. 
| | | Dryden. 
To BESPRT'NTXLE [of be and pprintle] of ſprenken, Teut. ſprengen, 
or ſprenkelen, Dut, ſprengen, Ger. ] 1. To ſprinkle over, to ſcatter over. 
Y A purple flood 175 
The bed beſbrinkles, and bedews the ground. Dryden. 
2. Figuratively, to do any thing like ſprinkling. He imitating the 
father poet, whoſe life he had written, hath be/þrink/ed his work with 
many fabuloſities. Brown. | | | 
To BESPu'E. 


See To Besye'w. 


To Bespu'TTER [of be- and ſputter, from ſputo, Lat.] to ſpirt or 


flirt ſpittle upon, to ſputter a thing over. 
BSS ARABIA, A province of T 

ſeveral mouths of the Danube. 
Br'sskE, a fea-fiſh, otherwiſe called the wolf-fiſh. | 


BesT, ſuerl. [from good, comp. bet, bexepa, berepe, ſuperl. be- 


zee by contraction, bet, ber va, Sax. beſte, Du. and Ger.] 1. Moſt 


the utmoſt power or endeavour, the moſt, the higheſt perfection. Let 
each man do his 3%. Shakeſpeare. 3. To make the beſt, to improve 
to the utmoſt ; as, to make the beft of any thing. 

BesT is beſt⸗cheap, L. Ger. (Beſt is belt koop.) The French ſay : 


On ma. jamais bon march de mauvaiſe marchandiſe. (Bad goods are 
never cheap.) And good ones always bring to the buyer moſt credit 


and moſt ſervice. 


BesT, adv. [of well] in the higheſt degree of goodneſs or per- 


fection. He ſhall dwell where it liketh him et. Deuteronomy. _ 
Brsr is ſometimes uſed in compoſition ; as, bef-be-truſt-ſpies, in 
Pacon, bef-natured, &c. 
Be'STA1L [Fr. a law term] all kinds of beaſts or cattle. 
To Brsra'ix [of be and Hain] to mark with ſtains, to beſpot. 
We will not line his thin Bine cloke 
With our pure honours. Shakeſpeare, + | 
To Brsrra'b, prer. beſted, or have beſted, part. beſted [of ſlead] 
1. To profit, to advantage. 
Hence vain deluding joys, 
How little you be/tead, 
Or fill the fixed mind with all your toys. Milton. 
2. To accommodate, to treat with proper neceſſaries. They ſhall paſs 
through it hardly beftead and hungry. Iſaiab. 
Bes rial [beſtialis, of beſtia, Lat. a beaſt] 1. Pertaining to a 
beaſt, _ in the claſs of beaſts. | | 
is wild diſorder'd walk, his haggard eyes, 
Did all the Celia citizens ſurprize. 8 
2. Brutal, being below the dignity of reaſon and humanity, having 
the qualities of wild beaſts; carnal. Urge his b-/t;al appetite in change 
of luſt. Shakeſpeare. 3. Beaſtly, brutiſh. 

£ BesTLar Signs [with aſtrologers] are ſigns of the zodiac, called 

nes, Leo, Taurus, Capricornus, and Sagittarius ; becauſe they are 
on globes repreſented by four-footed beaſts. 

; Fer zx, or BrasrLIxESsSs [of beſtial, of beſtialidad, Sp. be/- 
*aitas, Lat.] beaſtly quality, filthineſs, degeneracy from humanity. 
he at can be a greater abſurdity, than to affirm be/tzality to be the 

ence of humanity. Pope and Arbuthnot. | 


urkey in Europe, lying about the 


2. The beſt, 


Be"'sTIaLLY [of beftial] in à brutal manner, fo as to bt below 

humanity. | | : 
 BesT14'ri1 [among the Romans] thoſe men who combated with 
wild beafts. * = 

To BEsri'ex [of be and „ich, pret. I beſtuck or have beſtuck; 
part. pal. beſtuck] to ſtick over with points or ſpots here and there: 

Truth ſhall retire, | 
| Beſtuc with fland'rous darts. Milton. 

To Brsrr'x [of be and fiir, from peinpan, wor 1. To move 
one's ſelf about briſkly, to labour ſtrenuouſly. It is ſeldom uſed o- 
therwiſe than with the reciprocal pronoun; as, be/tir your/e/ves. 2. 
Shakeſpeare uſes it with another word, not the reciprocal pronoun; 
you have be/tirred your valeur. 1 

To BEs r [of be and prop, Sax. a place, Skinner, ſtroopen, Du. 
ſtreuen, Ger. beſteden, Du. Miz/ew] 1. To lay up, to ſtow, or place. 


He took them from their hand, and beſtonbed them in the houſe. 


2 Kings. 2. To employ, to apply. The ſea was not Marlborough's 
element, otherwiſe the whole force of the war would have been be- 
flowed there. Swift. 3. To give, to confer upon; generally with pon. 
His nature was ſuch, as to beffow praiſe upon himſelf, before any could 
give it. Sidney. Clarendon uſes it with the particle to. Places he 
etoved to ſuch perſons as he thought fit, 4. To give as charity. Not 
a cup of cold water, be//ozved for his ſake, ſhould be without reward. 
Hooker. 5. To give in marriage; ſometimes with pon. I could bes 
iow her upon a fine gentleman. Tatler. 6. To give as a preſent. 
Pure oil and incenſe on the fire they throw; 


And fat of victims which their friends befow. Dryden. 


7. To lay out upon; it has commonly for before the thing purchaſed, 


Beſtow that money for oxen. Deuteronomy, - 
 BrsTo'wer [from Le/low] he that beſtows, diſpoſes, or confers 
any thing upon another. Some beings are the be/toxvers of thrones, 
but ſubordinate to the Supreme. Sillingfleet. 

BesTRAU'GHT, part, [of this participle I have not found the verb 
by analogy we may derive it from beflra#, perhaps it is corrupted 


from diſiraught. Johnſon] diſtracted, mad, being out of one's ſenſes 


or wits. It is found in Shakeſpeare. | 
To BesTRE'w [of frew, of penehian, Sax. pret. beſtrewed, have 


beſtrown, part. paſſi beſtrown] to ſtrew over, to ſcatter about. 


Thick beftrown, | | 
Abject and loſt lay theſe, cov'ring the lood. Milton. 
BesTRI'CLa, a city of Tranfylvania, remarkable for the gold mines 
near it. Lat. 48 N. Long. 22* E. 
BesTRID, or BEsTRIDDEN [irr. part. pret. of befiride] have be- 
ſtrid, or beſtridden. | I. 
To BESTRTDE [of be and fride, from prepzven, Sax.}] 1. To have 
a thing between one's legs. nl? 
: He doth beſtride the narrow world 
Like a coloſſus. Shakeſpeart. 
3. To * 5 
8 More dances my rapt heart, 
Than when I firſt my wedded miſtre!s ſaw 
Beſtride my threſhold. Shakeſpeare. | 
3. Often uſed of riding. To get ride upon a horſe. 4. Some- 


times uſed of a man ſtanding over ſomething he defends. 


„ — 


He beſtrid 
An o'er preſs'd Roman, and i'the conſul's view 
Slew three oppoſers. Shakeſpeare. 8 

To BesTvu'p [of be and ud] to ſet off with ſtuds or ſhining 
knobs. And ſo beſtud with ſtars. Milton. | 

To Br [yeddian, to wager, ned. Sax. a wager, from which the 
etymologiſts derive bet, I ſhould rather imagine it to come from be- 
ran, Sax. to mend, encreaſe, or better; as, a bet encreaſes the origi- 
nal wager. Fohn/on. werten, Ger.] to lay wagers when gameſters 
are at play, in favour of one fide againſt the other, to wager. 

Ber, a wager, ſomething to be won on certain conditions. 

BET, old preter. of to beat. The hammer wrought, and be? the 
party more pliant. Bacon. 

Be'Ta [Enla, B, g, Gr.] the ſecond letter of the Greek alphabet; 
alſo the herb beet. Lat. | ER 

To Bera'ke [from tale, of bexæcan, Sax. batanc, Dan. betacnia, 
or betaga, Su. perf. betook, have betaken, part. po. beraken] 1. To 
take to, to ſeize, a ſenſe now obſolete; generally with 7. 7o his 
hands that writ he did betake. Spenſer. 2. To have recourſe to; 
with the reciprocal pronoun and 70. Betake thee to nothing but deſ- 
pair. Shakeſpeare 3. To apply, with the reciprocal pronoun. And 
to ourſelves to action we betake. Dryden. 4. To remove, with the re- 
ciprocal pronoun and 70. She betook her 10 the groves. Milton. 

Bera'xcos, a City of Gallicia in Spain. Lat. 43* 15” N. Long. 


80 go“ W. 


To BET TE“M [of teem] to bring forth, to beſtow. So would 1 
fain beteem to you his ſword, you to defend. Spenſer. | 

To BETUTNXR [from ink, of bechencan, Sax. bedencken, Du. 
and Ger. betzncke, Dan.] to recall to mind, to conſideration, or 
recollection, with the reciprocal pronoun and of, before the matter of 


thought. 


BeTHo'ucGuT irr: perf. and part. of bethink; which ſee. 
BE/THLEHEM, or BE'THLEHEMITE, the ſame with bedlam and bed- | 


| lamite; which ſee. 


BETHLEHEM, once a flouriſhing city of Paleſtine, but now only a 
poor village. It is ſtill much frequented, as being the place of our 
Saviour's birth. Lat. 31 3@' N. Long. 362 E. 

BETHLEHEM is alſo a town of Brabant, in the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands, about two miles north of Louvain. Lat. 5 1% N. Lang. 4% 

& © : | 
3 [of Bethlehem, of SN ra, Heb. the houſe 
of bread] certain fryars who wore the figure of a ſtar on their breaſts, 
in memory of the ſtar that appeared to the wiſemen, and conducted 
them to Bethlehem. 

To BETHRA'L [of be and thrall] to enſlave, to conquer. 

She is that did my lord bethral. Shakeſpeare. 5 

To BeThu'my [of be and thump] to beat or lay upon. In a lu- 
dicrous ſenſe. I was never ſo bethumpt with words. Shakeſpeare. 

Be'THUNE, a little fortified town of Artois, in the French Ne- 
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BET 
therlands, bent thirteen miles north of Arras. Lat. 50% 32 N. 
Long. 25 35“ E. a e pe, 
To BETTDE, pret. it betided or betid, part. pafſ.. betid [of be an 
tide, of xid, Sax.] 1. To befal, to happen to, whether good or bad. 
4 having 70. 
; W 8 I what is betid to Cloten. Shakeſpeare, 
3. To come to paſs. | 
; A raved adventure betided, _ | 
Betwixt the fox and ape. Spenſer. 
Woeful ages long ago betid. Shakeſpeare, 
4. To become, having of. If he were dead, what would betide of 
hee. Shakeſpeare. Wo 
; OO Ain [of be and time, of tima, Sax.] 1. Early, 
ſeaſonably. Stop the rage betime. Shakeſpeare. 2. Soon, before much 


time has paſſed. Over early ripeneſs fadeth betimes. Bacon. 3. Early 
in the day; as, betimes in the morning. 


BEe'TLE, or BETRE, an Indian plant, called water pepper. 

'Bx'TLIs, a city in the north of Curdiſtan, ſituated on a fteep 
rock, at the ſouth end of the lake Van, on the frontiers of Perſia 
and Turkey. Lat. 37 3o' N. Long. 45* E. 

To BRTo“K EN [of be and token] from tacnian, Sax. or beteeken, 
Teut.] 1. To ſhew by tokens or ſigns any thing beforehand. This 
Betolens aſtorm. 2. To repreſent, to mark; as, ceremonies fit to Se- 


toben actions. 


Brook [irr, pret. of betake.] See To BETAE E. | 

Be'Tony [| betone, Fr. bettonica, It. betonica, Sp. Port. and Lat.] 
a medicinal herb. The ſpecies are; 1. Common, or wood betony. 
2. Betony with a white flower. 3. Greater Daniſh betony. The 
Hrſt is greatly eſteemed as a vulnerary herb. : 2 

To BRTO'ss [of be and 20%] to diſturb, or put into violent mo- 
tion; as, my berofſed ſoul. Shakeſpeare. 
To Berra'y [betrager, Dan. zrahir, Fr. tradire, Ital. trayſionar, 
Sp. tray/oar, Port. trade, Lat.] 1. To be falſe, to deliver one up 
treacherouſly into an enemy's hands. 2. To diſcover or diſcloſe what 
has been entruſted as a ſecret. 3. To diſcover ſomewhat that had 
better not; as, to betray ignorance. 4. To make liable, to fall into 
inconveniencies; with 20, or into, and the reciprocal pronoun; as, 
great confidence betrays one to great errors. 5. To diſcover. In a 
neutral ſenſe, 

Not after length of years a ſtone betray, _ 

B The place where once the very ruins lay. Dryden. 

BeTRA'YER [of betray] he that betrays. | TOS 

To BeTr1'M [of be and trim] to ſet off, to decorate ; as, thy banks 
April betrims. ; 


To BeTro'TH [probably of betrowen, Du. or be and troth, O. 


and L. Ger. bezeichnen, H. Ger.] 1. To contract to any one, to give 
one party to another by a ſolemn matrimonial contract; with ante, or 
40. 2. To make ſure, or promiſe in n as, he betrothed a 
wife. 3. To nominate to a biſhopric, in order to conſecration, If 
any be conſecrated a biſhop to that church, whereunto he was not 
before betrothed, he ſhall not receive the habit of conſecration, as 
not being canonically promoted. Ay/ife. : 
To Bertrv'sr [of be and truſt] to entruſt to any perſon in confi- 
dence of fidelity; commonly having with before the thing, and 70 
before the perſon; but it is ſometimes underſtood ; as, Betruſt him 
a that; and betruſt a thing to your memory. | 
BeTTEE [probably . d. betty, probably a cant word without 
etymology. Johnſon] an inftrument made uſe of by houſe-breakers to 


break open doors and windows. | 


Br'TTER, adj. irr. comp. of good beten, Sax. bedre, Dan. bat- 
ter, or bartre, Su. berter, Du. beeter, O. and L. Ger. beffer, H. Ger.] 
more good, excellent, advantageous, convenient, than any elſe, See 
BesT. | | 

BETTER never begun than never ended. A thing begun and not 
accompliſhed, expoſes a man not only to needleſs expence, but to 
ridicule. | SD ER 

BETTER Hold at the brim, than Hold at the bottom, 


It is better to be ſparing while we have ſomething, than to ſpend all 


prodigally and want afterwards, The Latins ſay : Sera eft in fundo 
parſamonia. OE, ; | 

BETTER Wiſe than wealthy, or 

Brrrx wit than wealth. Though very few now a-days can be- 
lieve ſo: every man's endeavour is after wealth, but few in compa- 
riſon ſeek after wiſdom. | 

There is another proverb, the reverſe of this: 
* Ex be happy than wiſe; us'd by thoſe who place happineſs in 
wealth. 

The Brrrrx dar, the BETTER Deed. Bon jour, bon outore, Fr. What 
the deſign of this proverb is, ſeems not very eaſy to conceive ; no 
more than how a good day can juſtify an evil action. 

BETTER one word in time, than akterwarbs two. To know how 
to place our words right is one of the grand arts of life, which we 
can't too much ſtudy the attainment of. | 

BETTER one eye than quite blind. Princeps - as inter cœcos. Lat. 
(Among the blind the one-ey'd is a prince.) Of a thing fo valuable 
as fight, the very leaſt ſhare is infinitely preferable to none at all. 

BETTER, ab. [from the 44%] one ſuperior to another, in a good 
quality, or other excellence; ſometimes applied to a ſuperior in rank 
or authority; as our betters or ſuperiors, 

The BETTER, in the room of a ſubſtantive, or a ſubſtantive under- 
ſtood. 1. The advantage or ſuperiority over any perſon or thing, 
with /; as, we have had the —— of the Spaniards, 2. For the 
better, for the improvement of any thing. 

BETTER, adv. [the comparative of ae] well in a greater degree. 
Then it was better with me than now. Hoſea. 

To BErrEx [betre, Day, baetra, Su. beetern, O. and L. Ger. 
bedern, H. Ger.] 1. To mend or render better, oppoſed to worle ; 
as, to better one's fortune. 2. To ſurpaſs or exceed. Nature aims 
at that which cannot be bettered. Hooker. 3. To advance, to pro- 
_ His honour would ſuffer, during a treaty, to better a party. 

acon, 


Be'TTERMENT, the act of making or being rendered better, A 
bad word. 


BEW 


Bz'rToR [of let] he that bets or wagers. A ſtranger, though « 
fair bettor, no body would take him up. Addiſon. | 
Be'TTY 1. Half a flaſk of Florence wine. 2: The ſame with bettee ; 


which ſee. An inſtrument to break open doors. Record the nocturnzl 


ſcalades of needy heroes, deſcribing the powerful berry, or the artful 
picklock. Arbuthnot. 85 

BETWEE N, prepo/. Ibexpynan, or bezzeonan, Sax. ] 1. In the mid. 
dle or midſt of two things, times and os, 2. From one to ano. 
ther; noting intercourſe ; as, things go ſo between them. 3. Ne. 
noting partnerſhip between two perſons. Caſtor and Pollux, with 
only one ſoul berwwern them. Locke., 4. Bearing relation to two, If 
there be any diſcord between them and any, they are compounded 
Bacon. 5. Noting diſtinction of one from another. There's a wide 


difference between ſome men. Locke. 6. Between is properly uſed of 


two, and among of more. But perhaps this accuracy is not always 
preſerved. It likewiſe ſerves to denote ſociety or union ; alſo a par- 


taking and a privacy. 


To be BETWEEN hawk and buzzard, that is, at an uncertainty ; alſo 
to be in a dangerous ſituation. | | | 

Berwi'xT [bertpyx, or bezpeox, Sax.] 1. Between, in the midſt 
of two. Betwixt two aged oaks. Milton. 2. From one to another. 
As marriage betwixt me and her. See BETWEE V. 

Be'TvLA [with botaniſts] the birch-tree. Lat. | 
 Be'vecun, a town of Brabant in the Auſtrian Netherlands, about 
ſeven miles ſouth of Louvain. Lat. 50? 45, N. Long. 4 45. E. 

Be'ver [with maſons, joyners, Sc.] a kind of ſquare, one leg 
whereof is frequently crooked, according to the ſweep or arch of a vault. 
It is moveable on a point or centre, and fo may be ſet to any angle. 

BeveL [with a be an inſtrument for adjuſting angles. 

BBVEL Angle, ſignifies any angle that J5 neither go nor 45 degrees. 

BEVEL [in heraldry) ſignifies broken, or opening like a carpen- 
ter's rule; as, he bears argent a chief bevile vert, by the name of 
beverlis. See plate IV. Fig. 37. 3 


To BxVEI [from the noun] to cut to a bevel angle. Rabbets on 


the groundlel are beve/led downwards, that rain may fall off. Moxon. 
Be'veLanp, the name of two iſlands, in the province of Zealand, 
in the United Netherlands, lying between the eaſtern and weſtern 
branches of the Scheld. WE * | 
Be'ver [probably of ewere, It. to drink] a ſmall collation betwixt 
dinner and ſupper; alſo the viſor or ſight of an head-piece. See 
BeaveR, | 
Bz'verace [braeraggin, It. beverage, Old Fr.] 1. Any drink in ge- 


neral. Scarce deny beverage, for the bees provides. Dryden. 2. Beverag, 


or waters cyder, is made by putting the mure into a fat, adding water as 
you deſire it ee g. or ſmaller. This ſhould ſtand forty-eight hours on 


it before you preſs it, when it is pave, tun it up. Mortimer. 3. But 


the more common acceptation of the word is, that of a ingled draught, 


to which ſenſe, I ſuppoſe, the correct and ingenious author of the 


Table of Cebes refers in thoſe lines: 
Error and ignorance z»fus'd compoſe 
The fatal beverage, which her fraud beſtows. Table of Cebes. 
To pay Beverace [a phraſe] to give a treat of wine, drink, &c. 
upon wearing a new ſuit of clothes ; alſo garniſh money in a priſon. 
BevercCues [old records] cuſtomary ſervices done at the bidding 


of the lord by his inferior tenants. 


Bz'vERLY, a borough town of Yorkſhire, about ſeven miles north 
of Hull. It gives title of marquiſs to the duke of Queenſbury, and 
ſends two members to parliament. _ 8 

Be'vy of Roe Bucks [with hunters] a herd of them. 

Bevy Greaſe, the fat of a roe buck. ; 

Bevy of Patriages [with fowlers] three in a flock. 5 
BEvY of 2ails [in fowling] a flock or brood of them. Hence, 

Bevy [in a metaphorical ſenſe] is a knot or company of perſons ; 


as, a bevy of fair women, of goſſips, of knaves, &c. 


To BEwWA“IL [of be and wazl, from pail, of panian, Sax. to la: 
ment for] to bemoan, to lament. | 
To Bewa're [of be and ware, or wary, xepanian, Sax. waren, 
Dan. bewara, Su. bewahren, H. Ger.] 1. To take care, or be upon 
one's guard from, with of; as, beware of that man. 2. It is only 
uſed in theſe forms; he may beware, let him beware, he auill beware, 
but not, he did beware, or he has been ware. 
Beware of had J will, {or known.) 
BEWARE ok the geeſe when the fox preaches, 


Wenn der fuchs prediget ſo nimm die caenſe in acht, H. Ger. (When 


the wicked man preaches up righteouſneſs, it is a ſure ſign he has 
miſchief in hand.) | | 

BEwA“ILABLE, that may or deſerves to be bewailed. 

Be'wpLY, a borough-town of Worceſterſhire, about twelve miles 
north of worceſter. It ſends one member to parliament. = 

To Bewe'ty [of be and weep] to weep over, to ſhed tears plenti- 
fully upon. Eyes bewweep this cauſe again. Shakeſpeare. : 

To Bewe'r [of be and wet] to moiſten, bedew, or wet. His 
napkin with tears bewet, Shakeſpeare. | 

To BEWI“LD ER [of be and wild, from pildennerye, Sax. a wilder- 


neſs] to put into confuſion, to puzzle, to confound for want of a plain 


path; as, bewil/der'd in a wood. Sometimes with the reciprocal pro- 
noun ; as, we bewilder ourſelves in ſuch ſtudies. 

To Bew1'Tca [of be and wvitch, from picce, Sax.] 1. To injure by 
witchcraft or enchantment. 2. To charm or pleaſe in an irreſiſtible 
manner. The charms of poetry our ſouls bewitch. Dryden. With 
ſuch bewwitching tenderneſs, Addiſon. i | 

Bewr'Tcurry [from bewitch] charm, faſcination, refiſtleſs force or 
prevalence, There is a benwwitchery or faſcination in words, which 
makes —_ operate with a force beyond what we can give an account 
of. South, | 

Bew1'TCHMENT [from bewwitch] power of charm, faſcination. The 
bewitchment of ſome popular man. Shakeſpeare. 

Bzwi'rs [with falconers] pieces of leather made broadiſh, to which 
the hawk's bells are faſtened, and buttoned on their legs. : 

To Bewka'y [of bepnegan, Sax.] 1. To diſcover, or reveal with 
2 1 a ſecret; 2. To ſhew or make viſible. This word is now, 

ittle uſed. 

BewRa'veR [from bewwray] he that bewrays perfidioufly. A be- 
durayer of ſecrets. Addiſon, | Wo 


. 


5 
IIS? 
8 


Perintendant 


Bey, or Bec, 2 governor of a maritime town or country in the 
| j ire. | | 
DEE grep. [of bigeondan, or bezeond, Sax.] 1. Before, at a 
t yet reached. | 
9 0 a fancy'd life in others breath, 
A thing beyond us. Pope. | | 
Farther, more S and than; as, beyond the mark on the land. 3. It 
a notes ſuperiority as to excellence. His ſatires are beyond Juvenal's. 
D. den. 4. Exceſs, over any thing as to degree ; as, beyond all won- 
= Gn the other ſide, in which ſenſe it's oppoſite is behither; 
4 on this fide ; as, beyond the ſea. 6. Paſt, out of the reach of. 
Beyond the reach of mercy. Shakeſpeare. 7. It notes remoteneſs from, 
8 being within the ſphere of. Nor joy nor grieve too much for 
thi 4 our care. Dryden. N | 
on . ay win to deceive, to circumvent. He thought he went 
beyond her. Sidney. That no man go beyond, nor defraud his brother. 


1 Theſſalonians. : | 
BE ZA NT. See BE ZANTS. | 


Brza/nTLER [in blazonry] ſignifies the ſecond branch of a horn 


of a hart or buck, that ſhoots out from the beam, or main horn, be- 


3 t above the antler. 5 
. or Be'sanTs (in heraldry] are round and flat pieces of 
bullion without impreſs, and repreſent the current coin of Bizantium, 
now called Conſtantinople. '1 heſe are introduced in coat-armour (as 
is ſuppoſed) by thoſe who were in the holy war; but ſince, they ſhew 
the riſe of honeſt treaſurers, receivers of the cuſtoms, &c. they are 
always of metal, and when blazon'd (according to the cuſtom of 
foreign heralds) ought to be expreſsly. ſaid to be or or argent, though 
with us they are always of gold; but forcigners have them of ſilver 
alſo. See Plate IV. Fig. 38. = Sg „ 
BezanTY” [in heraldry] a croſs bezanty, is a croſs made of be- 


zants. 


Be'z EL, or BE'z11., the upper part of the collet of a ring, which 
encompaſſes and faſtens the ſtone in it. 
Bezz'sTAaN [among the Turks and Perſians] a burſe or exchange. 
BEZO AR, a medicinal ſtone brought from both the Eaſt and Weſt- 
Indies, accounted a ſovereign counter-poifon, and an excellent chearer 
of the heart: it is found in the ſtomach of an animal called pazan, of 
the goat kind The oriental bezoar is very uncertain in its ſize, 


ſhape, and colour, but it is always ſmooth and glaſſy on the ſurface, 


and when broken, is found to be compoſed of a great number of 
cruſts, and often formed upon a piece of ſtick, or a ſeed for a nucle- 
us or baſis. Its great price has taught people to counterfeit this be- 
zoar. The occidental bezoar is formed in the ſtomach of a quadruped 
of the deer kind ; it poſſeſſes all the virtues of the oriental, but in a 
more remiſs degree. 'Theſe Dr. Slare, in a late treatiſe, endeavours 
to prove fictitious. | | 3 
Oriental BRzo Ak, is that which comes from ſeveral parts of the 
Eaft Indies, and of Perſia. | . 

Occidental BezoaR, is what is brought from the Weſt Indies, Mex- 


ico, and Peru, and is found in the ſtomach of ſeveral animals peculiar 


to that country. 


of a ſpecies of monkey, common both to the Eaſt Indies and Ame- 
rica. | 
Porcupine Brzoax, a ſtone found in the gall-bladder of the porcu- 
Pines and are properly no other than gall-ſftones, being of a yellow or 
rowniſh colour. | e 
German BRZ Oak, is found in the ſtqmach of an animal of the goat 
kind, called chamois or rupi-capra. Some weigh 18 ounces, but is 
not of much eſteem in medicine. | 
Bzzoar Animale [with chemiſts] the livers and hearts of vipers 
dried in the ſun and pulverized. „ 
BfZzOAR Minerale [with chemiſts] a preparation of butter of anti- 
mony fixed by ſpirit of nitre, and pulverized. Then the matter is 
powdered and calcined in a crucible, after which it is edulcorated by 
waſhing, and ſpirit of wine burnt on it three or four times. . 
Brzoa K Dic, or BEZOA RTI [in medicine] cordial remedies, 
or antidotes againſt poiſon or infectious diſtempers; ſo called as being 
compounded with bezoar. „ 


Bzz0a'RDicuM Foviale [in medicine] bezoar of Jupiter; a regulus 
made by melting of three ounces of regulus of antimony, and two of 
block tin, which being reduced to a on; and fixed with corroſive 


ſublimate, and diſtilled off in a kind of butter ; this butter is after- 
wards diflolved in ſpirit of nitre, and the ſolution is diſtilled three 
times, till the bezoar remain at the bottom. | 

BEzoaRDicuM Lunale, or BEzOaR of the Moon [in chemiſtry] is 
made by fixing eight ounces of rectifed butter of antimony, and one of 
fine ſilver, which is diſſolved by pouring it in freſh and freſh on ſpirit 
of nitre, till the ebullition ceaſe, after which the ſpirit is drawn off, 
and the bezoar is powdered, waſhed, and edulcorated with ſpirits of 


Wine, till it grows inſipid. 


Bzzoarpicum Martiale [in chemiſtry] a ſolution of crocus martis, 
made by a reverberation in butter of antimony, and then ſpirit of nitre 
is poured on it, and the further procedure is the ſame with that of other 
bezoardic Preparations, | ; 

1 Be'zzLE Cg. d. to beaſtle] to tipple, to guzzle, to drink 

Bra'ncULATED 12 Lat.] two- cornered. 

Bra NGULOUS [biangulus, Lat.] having two corners. | 

Braxcy e Lat. of Siaex®-, of f.., life, and #rx®-, a ſu- 
; a Caterer, he who provides victuals, a ſuttler. 

Bi keuy [ 6:archia, Lat. Siapxiz, Gr.] the office of caterer, &c. 

8 IA FAR, a kingdom of Africa, in * bounded on the weſt by 

e kingdom of Benin, on the north by chat of Medra, and on the eaſt 
and ſouth by the kingdom of Mujac. | 

L 110 GOROD, a town of Beſſarabia, upon the Neiſter; it is alſo 
ca * Akerman, Lat, 46 24 N. Long. 329 20“ E. 

Pl — &U, A Cape on the north-eaſt part of the iſland of Macaſſar, in 
ndian ocean. 

; 148 [biais, Fr. ſaid to come from Bi hay, an old Gauliſh word ſig- 
ng erofs or thwart, ha nd 1. A weight on one ſide of a 3 
1 turning the courſe of the bowl from a right line. 2. That 

on turns a man to any particular courſe, or di his meaſures, 


Monkey BezoaR, is a rare and valuable tone found in the ſtomach | 


bice, and order it as you 


BIC 


This is that bdaſted 27 of thy mind, | 

By which one way to dulneſs tis inclin'd. Dryden. 
3. Propenſion or inclination, He ſeems to have little bas towards ths 
opinions of Wickliffe. Dryden. 4. A bent, and inclination of mind: 


| 5 Bias in the following paſſage ſeems to be uſed adverbially, conforma- 


bly to the French, mettre une choſe de biais, to give any thing a wrong 
interpretation. Johnſon. Athwart, acroſs, aſlant of. 

Every action trial did draw, * . | 

Bias and thwart, not anſwering the aim. Shakeſpeare. | 

To Bras [biaiſer, Fr.] to ſet a bias upon, to incline or prepoſſeſs a 
perſon to ſome ſide. | 

BiaTyA'NaTol [of Bia, violence, and 9aralE, death] perſons ta- 
ken away by a violent death. EN 

To Bis [of bibs, Lat.] to drink or ſip often, to tipple; as, he was 
conſtantly bibbing. Locke, 
Bin [probably of bibo, Lat. or of babadero, Sp.] a piece of linen for 
the breaſt of a child, to keep his cloaths clean. Why not write on a 
bib and hanging ſleeves, as well as on the bulla and prætexta? Addiſon. 
 Bina'crous [bibacis, gen. of bibax, Lat.] much given to drinking. 
„ Bin&*ciry [bibacitas, Lat.] the quality of great or hard drink- 
ing. | | 
Br'zzes [biberon, Fr, of bibo, Lat.] a tippler of liquors, he that 
drinks often. 2 

Binzro'r, minced meat, of the breaſts of partridges and fat pul- 
lets, Sc. Boy EN, | | OP 

Bi'BeRSBERG, a town of the Upper Hungary, 15 miles north of 
Preſburgh. Lat. 48 35 N. Long. 17 300 E. 

We [bibefia, Lat.] a too carneſt deſire after drink, actual tip- 
pling. | Ds | | 
_ Brrrtoxy Muſcle [with anatomiſts] a muſcle that draws the eye 
down towards the cup. ? 

BrzLe [Fr. biblia, Sp. Port. and Lat. bibel, Du. and Ger. of 25- 


uu, Gr. a book] the divine collection of the books of the Old and 


New "Teſtament, ſo called by way of eminence ; an etymology /imilar 
to that of the Mahometan coran ; ſometimes called the al-i:rab, i. e. 
THE book; and ſometimes al-coran, i. e. THE thing to be read. See 
AL-coRan and Ber mans, compar'd with Acts xvii. 11. | 5 

The firſt tranſlation of the book of the Old Teſtament was out of 
the Hebrew into the Greek, by the LXXII interpreters, and thence 
is called the Septuagint, and from the Septuagint it was tranſlated into 
Latin, which is called the old Latin verſion. 

The Latins have various modern verſions; but only two that are an- 
cient, the firſt is that which is called the Italick, and the ſecond that of 
St. Jerome, which is called the Vulgate, becauſe it was confirmed by 
the council of Trent for vulgar uſe. | 5 
The bible was tranſlated into the Engliſh Saxon tongue about the 
year 940, and was firſt tranilated into Engliſh by William Tindal, in 
the 21ſt year of the reign of Henry VIII. and then printed. | 

Tt was again tranſlated in the reign of king James I. about the year 
1603; the diviſionſof the bible into chapters was made in the year 1 252. 

 BiBL10-1coxo-CLasT [of BiCao, a book, cixwi, an image, and 
xAzo1;, a breaker] a deſtroyer of books with pictures in them. 

_BiBL1o'GRAPHER [PicNoyent©®-, of Bicaicr, a book, and yeaQu, Gr. 
to write] a writer of books, a copiſt. 8 5 
_ Bint1o'eoLisT [i0NomuAng, of BiEhiov, and mwnw, Gr. to ſell] a 
bookſeller. 5 | 9 85 | 
. BiBLioTa'pnisT [of bibhrotaphus, Lat. of g., of Rica, a 
book, and Jan, Gr. a ſepulchre] an hider or burier of books. Happy 
had it been for the cauſe of truth and knowledge, if the ſpirit of bi- 
gotry and miſguided zeal had ſtopped here : For books, which are only 
hid, may in proceſs of time be brought to light ; but what think ye of 
falſifyin ad corrupting the books themſelves ? a practice which, had 
not St. John foreſeen would be too prevalent in the Chriſtian world, 


he might have ſpared that /o/emn proteſt againſt it, Revel. c. xxii. 


v. 18, 19. See Fo'xctry and InTERPOLA'TION., | 
B1BL10'THECA [HBN οα, of Bif2acor and Inzn, Gr. a repoſitory} a 
place where books are kept, a library, a ſtudy ; alſo the books them- 
ſelves. Lat. | 
BiBL10'THECAL [bibliotheca, Lat.] of or belonging to a library. 
BiBLio'THECakyY [bibliothecarius, Lat.] a library-keeper. 
B1'BRAcCK, an imperial city of Swabia in Germany, about 20 miles 
ſouth of Ulm. Lat. 48 12' N. Long. 9 30 KE. 
BI nurous [bibulus, Lat.] given to bibbing or drinking much or 
often, having the quality of ſucking up moiſture as a ſpunge, the ſea- 
ſand, &c. This is the moſt uſual ſenſe. | . 

Strow'd bibulous above, I ſee the ſands. Thomſon. 
Bica'xER, a city of Aſia, in the country of the Mogul, upon the 
Ganges, and capital of the province of Bacar. Lat. 28“ 4o' N. 
Long. 879 20 E. „ 5 

Bica'esUL ar, adj. [bicapſularis, of binus, two, and capſula, Lat. 


a caſe or capſule] a term applied to plants, whoſe ſeed-veſſels are divided 


into two parts. | 

BicaPsULA'R1s, Or BICAPSULA'TUS [with botaniſts] a plant is ſaid 
to be ſo, whoſe ſeed veſſel is divided into two parts, as in verbaſcum, 
mullein, ſcrophularia, figwort, euphraſia, eye-bright, &c. Lat. 

Bice, a ſort of ee, colour, either green or blue. Take green 

o your blue bice. Peacham, 

Brceys [in anatomy] a name given to ſeveral muſcles ſo called 
from their having two heads. Lat. 
 Biceys Cubiti [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the elbow ſo named, 
becauſe it has two heads, the outmoſt or firſt ariſing from the upper 
part of the brink of the acetabulum ſcapulæ, and being both united, 
make a large fleſhy belly, and are inſerted to the tubercle at the upper 
head of the radius. | | | 3 

Biers Femoris [in anatomy] a muſcle of the leg, which alſo has 
two heads, of which the upper and longeſt has its riſe from a knob of 
the os iſchium, and the other from the linea aſpera of the os femoris, 
immediately beneath the end of the glutæus maximus; theſe being 
united, go on to the outward appendix of the thigh bone, and are im- 
planted to the upper apophyſis of the fibula. 

Biceys Tibie | in anatomy] a muſcle of the leg, ſo called on ac- 
count of its having two heads, the one proceeding from the tuberoſity 
of the iſchium, and the other from the middle of the linea aſpera, both 
which unite and are inſerted by one tendon in the ſuperior and external. 
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part of the perone. The uſe of it is to help to bend the tibia, and torn 


eg, foot, and toes outward, when a perſon fits down. 
W or Bic1'y1Tovus [bicipitis, of biceps, Lat. two-headed] 
1. Having or pertaining to that which has two heads ; as, bicipitous 
conformation in Brown's Vulgar Errors. 2. It is applied to one of the 
muſcles of the arm ; as, the bicipital muſcle of the arm. Brown. 

To BIKER [probably of bicre, C. Brit. a conteſt, or perhaps of 
bickeren, Du. to play at dice, which often gives occaſion to wrangling 
and quarrelling] 1. To tilt, to ſkirmiſh,*without a ſet battle, to fight off 
and on. They fell to ſuch a bickering, that he got a halting. Sidney, 
2. To quiver, to play backwards and forwards. 

Fierce effuſion roll'd, 
Of ſmoke and bickering flame, and ſparkles dire. Milton. 
BIKER ER [of bicter] he that bickers or ſkirmiſhes. 8 

BIck ER N [apparently corrupted from beatiron] an iron ending in 
2 point. A Diackeſmichs anvil is ſometimes made with a pike, bictern, 
or beakiron, at one end. Moxon. 

BICO R NE, the bone of the tongue, called alſo hyoides. | 

Bico'rne, or Bico RN Os [bicornis, Lat.] that hath two horns, 
forked; the letter Y, or*bicornous element of Pythagoras. Brown. 
Bico'RPORAL | Bicorpor, of bis and corporalis, Lat.] having two bo- 
dies. | | 

BicoxPoRAL Signs [in aſtrology] ſuch ſigns of the zodiac that have 
double bodies. : 

To Bibo [irr. verb, perf. J bid, bad, bade, I have bid or bidden ; 
part. pafſ. bid, bidden, beodan, Sax. gebieden, Du. bieten or gebieten, 
Ger. binvan, Goth.] 1. To denounce ; as, to bid battle, or to bid 
defiance. 2. To proclaim or make known publickly ; as, to bid the 


bans. 3. To pray; as, to bid prayer; to bid farewel or adieu. 4. 


To wiſh ; as, to bid good ſpeed, to bid good morrow. 5: To declare 
or pronounce; as, to bid welcome. 6. To defire, to aſk, to invite; 
as, to bid him to dinner. 7. To order or command before things or 


perſons ; as, he bid her alight. 


He bade his willows learn the moving ſong. Pope, 


To Bip Money for any Goods, &c. [of biddan, Sax. ] to offer mo- 


mey. 
To Bip @ Boon, to make a requeſt, 3 
Bip, or Bap [irr. pret. bead, Sax.] hath bid. 


B1D, or B DEN [?rr. part. paſſ. budne, Dan.] 1. Being bid, or 


bidden, invited. 2. Commanded ; as, a bidden bluſh. Pope. 
Bi'pare [a weſtern word for Help all. Martin] an invitation of 
friends to drink at the houſe of a poor man, and there to contribute 
charity, | | | 
To Brpe, verb ad. ¶bidan, Sax.] to endure or ſuffer. Shake- 


| ſpeare and Dryden both uſe it. 


To Bive, verb neut. 1. To dwell, to inhabit. All them that bide 
in heaven. Milton. 2. To remain in any place. Safe in a ditch he 
Bides. Shakeſpeare. 3. To continue in any ſtate or condition. They 


alſo, if they bide not ſtill in unbelief, ſhall be grafted. Romans. 4. It 


Has probably all the ſignifications of abide : but it being grown obſo- 
lete, the examples of its various meanings are not eaſily found. 
Bive'NTaAL [bidentis, of bidens, Lat.] having two teeth. The ill 


management of forks is not to be helped, when they are only Bidental. 


Savift, 55 3 

BipE'xvrals [among the Romans] prieſts inſtituted for the perfor- 
mance of certain ceremonies on occaſion of a thunderbolt's falling on 
any place. They were ſo called of Bidental (i. e. a ſheep of two years 
old having teeth on each fide) which they offered in ſacrifice. 

BI'DbDpEN. See To Bip. 
Bi ppEN [from bi] he that bids a price. Dreſſes hung there ex- 
poſed to the purchaſe of the beſt b:4ger. Addi ſon. | 

Bi'DDING, ſubf?. [of bid] order or command. 
 Bippinc of the Beads, a charge or warning anciently given by pariſh 
priefts to their pariſhioners, at ſome particular prayers, for the ſoul of 
ſome deceaſed friend. | WED 

Br'vixs [from bide] reſidence, dwelling. 

At Antwerp has my conſtant Sg been. Rowe. a 
BI“EL, a town of the canton of Bern in Switzerland, ſituated at the 


mouth of a lake, to which it gives name, about 15 miles north-eaſt of 


the city of Bern. Lat. 479 15“ N. Long. 7% E. 


BIE“LskI, a town of Polachia, in Poland, about 62 miles ſouth of 
Grodno. Lat. 63” N. Long. 249 E. a | 


Biz'NN1AL [Biennis, of binus, two, and anus, Lat, a year] that is 


of two years continuance, two years old. Some are long-lived, others 
only annual or biennial. Ray. 

BIER, or BEER [bane or been, Sax. barr, Su. bere, Teut. Biere, Fr. 
from 10 bear, as feretrum from fero, Lat. Johnſon] a woodden frame 
to carry a dead body upon to burial. | : 

Bre'sTINGs [bysxing, Sax.)] the firſt milk taken from a cow after 
calving, which is thick, and of a yellow tinge. See BEESTINGS. 

Bira"Rious [bifarius, Lat.] two-fold, or that may be taken two 


ways. 


Bi'rIip [bißidus, Lat. among botaniſts] is a lied to whatever is 
divided in two; fplit in two, © ning my a def 

BryERovs [biferus, Lat. of bis, twice, and fero, to bear] bearing 
double; alſo bearing fruit twice a year. 


BreipaTED [bifidatus, Lat.] cut or cleft in two parts, cloven in 
two. - , | 


Br'e1Dus, Br'riDa, or Br'r1puM [with botaniſts] a leaf, &c. of a 
plant is ſo called, when it is cut or divided into two parts. Lat. 


Bir'roLD [of binus, Lat, two, and fold, Eng.] twofold. Bifold 


authority. Shakeſpeare. 
BieoL1UM [with botaniſts] the herb two-blade. Lat. | 
Biro'kmED [biformis, Lat. of binus, two, and forma, a ſhape] hav- 
two forms or 177 
1 


Birol xous [biforis, of bis, twice, and fores, Lat, a door] having 
double doors. 

Birv'xcarED [bifurcus, of binus, two, and furca, Lat. a fork] 
having two forks or prongs. A piece bifurcated or branching into 
two. Woodæward. ; : 

Birurca"T10N, diviſion into two parts. A bifurcation or diviſion 
of the root into two parts. Brown 

Bio [buce, Sax. a belly, buyck, Du. This word is of uncertain or 
unknown etymology ; Junius derives it from a., Skinner from 
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bug, which in Daniſh ſignifies the belly. Johns] 1. Great or large 
in bulk; oppoſed to ſmall. 2. Teeming, great with young; having 
the particle 07th ; as, big avith young. 3: Some times of, but rarely. 
His gentle lady lig of this gentleman. Shakeſpeare. 4. Full of ſome- 
thing, deſirous, ready, or about to vent ſomething ; having ith, 
The day, 
Big with the fate of Cato and of Rome. Addiſon. 
5. Swoln, _ to burſt : uſed often of the effects of any paſſion, 
Thy heart is 7g, get thee apart and 2 Shakeſpeare. 
6. Haughty, ſwelling, ſurly in mien or talk; as, he looks big, or he's 


a man of big looks, and he ſpeaks big, or is a man of big words, 5. 


High in ſpirit, lofty, brave. 
Have not I | 
An arm as big as thine ? a heart as big? Shakeſpeare. 

Bir'oa [of bis, twice, and jugum, Lat. a yoke, in old records] a cart 
with two wheels. - | 

Bir'camisT [bigamns, low Lat. bigame, Fr.] one that has two wives, 
By the papal canons, a clergyman that has a wife cannot have an ec. 
cleſiaſtical benefice, much leſs can a bigamift. Ayliſte. 

Breamy [bigamie, Fr. bigamia, It. Sp. and low Lat. of bis, Lat. 
twice, and yau©O-, Gr. marriage] 1. The crime of having two huſ- 
bands or two wives at the ſame time; as, loath d b:igamy. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Inthe canon law ; the marriage of a ſecond wife, or of a widow, 
or a woman already debauched, which, in the church of Rome, ſome. 
what incapacitated a man from eccleſiaſtical benefits. 

Bicamy (in common law] an impediment that hinders a man from 
being a clerk, on account that he has been twice married, 

BICARRAD FE, Fr. A kind of great orange. 

Br'carT, an ancient Roman coin, ſtamped with the figure of a cha. 


riot drawn by two horſes abreaſt, in value equal to the Denarius, or 


ſeven-pence halfpenny Engliſh money. | 
Bio-Bellied [of big and belly] being with child or with young; as, 


2 big-bellied woman. 


Br'oexnovs [of bigens and bigenus, Lat.] born of parents of two 


different nations ; allo of parents of different kinds. 


Bicce, a pap or teat. O. 

BI“ CEN, the name of a kingdom and city in the iſland Niphon, in 
apan. 

ens [ comp. of big] greater in bulk. 

BIOS [ ſuper. of big] greateſt in bulk. 2 

Bren [beguin, Fr.] a ſort of linen coif to tie round the forehead, 
or a cap for a young child. His brow with homely biggix bound, 
Shakeſpeare. | 

Br'66LEsWADE, a market town in Bedfordſhire, ſituated on the ri- 


ver Ivel, about eight miles ſrom Bedford, and 45 from London. 


BicuT, or BITE [a ſea word] any turn or part of a cable or rope 

that lies compaſling or rolled up. t 
Jo hold by the Bion [a ſea phraſe] is to hold by that part of the 

rope that is coiled or rolled up. | 

Bicur, or Bou [of an horſe] is the inward bend of the cham- 
brel, and alſo the bend of the fore-knee. | 

Bi'cLy [of big] in a haughty bluſtering manner. Bigiy to look, 
Dryden. | | i 

Br'engss [of big] 1. Largeneſs, greatneſs, magnitude of bulk. 
2. Size, whether greater or {maller. Rays make vibrations of ſeveral 
bigneſſes, which excite ſenſations of ſeveral colours. Newton. 

BL BOA, the capital of the province of Biſcay, in Spain, ſituated 
near the mouth of the river Ibaicabal, which falling into the ſea a lit- 


tle below it, forms a good harbour. Lat. 439 30“ N. Long. 3*W. . 


BiLEDU'LGERID, one of the diviſions of Africa, having Barbary on 
the north, and Zaara, or the deſert, on the ſouth. | 
 Br'i.evesrT, a town of Weſtphalia, in Germany, about ſeven miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Ravenſburgh, ſubje& to the king of Pruſſia, Lat. 52*N. 
Long. 8918“ E. e 

Br'cor [biget, Fr. in religion or philoſophy. The etymology of 


this word is unknown ; but it is ſuppoſed by Cambden and others to 


take its riſe from ſome occaſional colt pawns. a perſon devoted to 
a party, prejudiced or attached in favour of ſome opinions, a blind zea- 
lot; as, he's a higet to his party; | _ | 

Br'coTED, or Bico'TTED [of bigot] become a bigot, zealouſly and 
obſtinately adhering to a party or principle in religion, or any thing 
elſe ; with 76. 

BrcoTxy. 1. Prejudice, unreaſonable warmth or blind zeal, in favour 
of any opinions; with to; as, bigotry to tenets. 2. The practice, the 


tenet of a bigot; as, we perſiſt in thoſe bigotries. Pope. The ſeveral 


ſhapes in which this unreaſonable prejudication erer are as follows: 
1. A bigot cannot bear to hear his own tenets and principles oppoſed by 
another, and it is ſtill worſe, if, 2dly, He will not examine for himſelf: 
But worſt of all, when, 3dly, He conceives uncharitably of thoſe that 
differ from him, bears them an ill will, and is diſpoſed to do them ill 
offices. This laſt turn of mind is the perfection of bigotry, and where 


it has got power, and the ſecular arm on its fide, ſoon breaks out into 


open perſecution. See BiBLioTAPHIST and BER ans. 
Bi'corT15M, a tiff adherence to a party or opinion, though without 
reaſon, or even againſt it. h 
Bi'aswoLn [ot big and fwwoln] ready to hurſt, ſwoln very much. 
Might my bigfewoln heart, | 
Vent all its griefs, and give a looſe to ſorrow. Addiſon. 
Bi'c-upDERED [of big and uddered] having big udders, or dugs 
ſwoln with milk; as, big udder'd ewes. Pope. : 
A Bix, a trick or cheat upon a perſon ; alſo the perſon who tricks 
or cheats. 
Birks, or Bi“ TRSs, a race of men who are perpetually employed in 
laughing at thoſe miſtakes, which are of their own production, ſuch as 
are the making April fools every day in the year. Spectator. 
Bijou'TER1E, a word imported from the French language, and 
which ſignifies trinkets and jewels of all kinds. The original word is 
bijou, which Pere Richelet explains by gems, precious ſtones, bracelets, 
and all the like ornaments. 
Bi1ju'cous [bijugus, of bis, twice, and jugum, Lat. a yoke] yoked 
or coupled together, ; 
Bijv'ous, Brjv'ca,, or Bizuv'oum [with botaniſts] a — is ſo 
called, when two leaves are joined to the ſame ſtalk at the fame place, 
over-againſt one another, as in mint, lychnis, &c, ſe 
1 N. 
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whortleberry. 


ſickle or the Bill. Temple. 


B 1 L. 


in law] a writ directing the corporation to 


5 rend. 
BILA'xoifs Deferenars ar haven, to weigh the wool that a perſon 


earry weights to a part! 
has licence to export. Lat. 


* weste, of about eighty tons burden, for the carriage of goods. 


„ - kind of hoy, with maſts and fails like it. They are Chiefly 
ved in Holland, as being fit for the canals there. 
| Like bilanders to creep 
Along the coaſt, and land in view to keep. Dryden. 
BiLARIUs Ductus [with anatomiſts] a channel with which the ductus 
eyſticus makes the ductus communis choledochus, which paſſes ob- 
lauely to the lower end of the gut duodenum, or beginning of the je- 


junum: it is called alſo ductus hepaticus. It is a conſiderable appen- 
gage of the liver. 


LB ERR T [from bilig, Sax. a bladder, and berry, Eng. Skinner] 
Ph. fruit of a raja creeping buſh, about the higneſs of a juniper-berry, 
but of a purple colour, an ſharp, though ſweetiſh taſte : the ſame with 


Pinch the maids as blue as bilberries. Shakeſpeare, 

BL BO [corrupted from Bilboa, where the beſt tempered weapons 
are made] a ſword or rapier. To be compaſſed like a good 6:1bo, in 
the circumference of a peek, hilt to point, heel to head. Shakeſpeare. 

BILBoks [a fea word] a fort of puniſhment at ſea, by laying the 
offender in irons, or putting him in a fort of ſtocks, Shakeſpeare uſes 
it in Hamlet. | | | | 

BILE [bilis, Lat.] the gall or choler; an humour of the body, 
partly ſaline, of a yellow colour, which is ſeparated from the blood of 
animals in the liver, and is received into two veſſels, viz. the gall- 
bladder, and the porus biliarius, and thence diſcharged by the common 
duct into the duodenum. ; 
chyle, becauſe they, being 1 wich its ſulphurs, thicken it ſo, 
that it cannot be ſufficiently diluted by the panereatic juice to enter the 
lacteals. In its progreſſion, ſoon the labour 'd chyle | 

Receives the confluent rills of bitter bie; 
Which by the liver ſever'd from the blood. 
And ſtriving through the gall-pipe, here unload 


| Their yellow ſtreams. Blackmore. | 
Bis [bile, Sax. bitter, perhaps from bilis, Lat.] an inflammatory 
tumor. See BolL, ; 5 


This is generally ſpelt 5, but I think leſs properly. Johnſon. 
Bice, or Bi 
ſhip, the compaſs or breadth of its bottom. 
Bilce-Pump, the ſame as bur-pump. 18 975 N 
BILoE-Water [a fea term] that water which, by reaſon of the 
breadth of the ſhip's bilge, cannot come to the well in the hold of the 
OS k . 
To Bi.cs, or Buro [with mariners] a ſhip is ſaid to bilge or 
be bi, ed, when ſhe has ſtruck off ſome of her timber againſt a rock, 
Bis an ſo ſprings a leak and lets in water. | 
Pr” Liaky [bilzs, Lat.] belonging to the bile or gall ; as, the bi/iary 
ov” | 
Br LINGSGATE, a cant word, borrowed from Bilingſgate in London, 
a place where there is always a crowd of fiſh-women and other low 


People, remarkable for frequent brawls and notorious foul language. 


Shameful Bling gate her robes adorn. Pope. 

BILI'xovis [in law] is uſed of a Jury that is impannelled on a fo- 
reigner, of which part are Engliſh, part thoſe of his own coun- 
try. | 5 3 ; 
Bili\xovovs [bilinguis, of binus, two, and lingua, Lat, a tongue] 
that can ſpeak two languages ; alſo double-tongued, deceitful. 

Bris aTRa, Lat. [with phyſicians] black choler, or melancholy. 

Bi'i1ous [bilieux, Fr. bilioſe, It. and Sp. of biligſus, of bilis, Lat.] 
full of bile or choler, choleric. The marks which Boerhaave gives of 
the bilious temperament or conſtitution, are large veins, with a great 
and quick pulſe, a duſky complexion, leanneſs, hardneſs, and plenty 
of black and criſpy hair; and yet Home has given the yellows kind 

of hair to his heroe, as that of Hector was brown— | | 
Sarbng de xopung eas ue. Iliad, Book I. line 197. 


BilL1ovs Fever, that kind of fever where the bile is ſuppoſed chiefly : 


in fault; which Dr. Mead conjectures to hold true of intermittents in 


general. Monita & Præcepia Med. p 


« 39. 

To BiLk [probably of bilk, Teut. derived by Mr. Lye from the 
Gothic bilaitan] to diſappoint or deceive, to gull, to bubble, to cheat 
by running in debt and not paying. 

To Bixk a Coachman, to ſharp and cheat him of his hire. 

BILL Fbille, zpibille, Sax. a two-edged ax] a ſort of edged tool, or 
hatchet with a hooked point for lopping of trees, — hedges, &c. 
if ſhort, called a hand-bill ; if long, an * g-bill. It is 10 called 
from its reſemblance to the bill of a bird of prey. Servants uſe the 


BiLL [billet, Fr. biglietto, It.] a note or writing. of any kind. The 
. invites them all alike. Shakeſpeare, Of which there are various 
rts, as : | 
BiLL Cin law] a proceſs or declaration, in writing, that expreſſes 
the grievance or injury the plaintiff has ſuffered by the defendant, or 
ſome fault the perſon complained of has committed againſt ſome ſtatute 
or law of the realm. It is moſtly offered to the lord chancellor. It 
contains the fa& complained of, the damages thereby ſuſtained, and 
1 of proceſs againſt the defendant for redreſs; as, to find a 6:// 
againſt one. | 
BiLL of Credit, that which a merchant gives a perſon whom he can 
truſt, whereby he is impowered to receive money from his correſpon- 
dents abroad. Tho' bills of credit be different from bills of exchange, 
yet they enjoy the ſame privileges; for the money paid in conſequence 
of them is recoverable by law. 
BiLL of Debt Cin . is the ſame as a bond or writing obli- 
tory; only being drawn in Engliſh, it is called a bill; but when in 
atin, a bond; or a bill is a ſingle bond without any condition an- 
ne ted; whereas a bond has a penalty and condition. 
ILL, an account of money. Ordinary expence ought to be limited 
dy A — eſtate, that the bi/ls may be leſs than the eſtimation 
road. 


Bil. of Diwerce. See Divorces. | 


BILL of Entry Cin mos] is a bill containing an account o 
goods entered at the cuſtom-houſe, both inward and outward. 


Bir of Exchange, a ſhort note, ordering the payment of a certain 


See BLLANDRE, which is the true orthography. A 


nor no kings prevent. Atterb 


Its uſe is to ſheathe or blunt the acids of the 


any kind. 
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ſum of money in one place to any perſon appointed by the remitter, bf 
22 in — of the Ile rale 2 to the Soca in another 
Place. | | 

BILL of Lading, a deed or inſtrument ſigned by the maſter of a ſhip, 
acknowledging the receipt of the merchants goods, and obliging him- 
ſelf to deliver the ſame in good condition, at the place to which they 
are conſigned, Of theſe bills are three, one given to the merchant, 
one to the factor, and the other is kept by the maſter of the ſhip. 

Bir E of Parcels [with tradeſmen] a particular account of the quan- 
— ſorts and prices of goods bought, given by the ſeller to the 

BILL, a phyſician's preſcription ; as, the doctor's bil. 

Birr, an advertiſement potted for any purpoſe, particularly public 
notice given what play and entertainments are to be ated ; as, a play- 
houſe Gill. 

BiLL of Mortality, an account of the numbers that have died in 
any particular diſtri& ; as, the weekly bills of mortality in London and 
Weſtminſter, and ten miles round. 

BiLL of Fare, an account of ſuch proviſions as are in ſeaſon, or an 
account of the diſhes at a feaſt. | 

BILL of Reviver. See Revr'ver, 

\BiLL of Review, See Revis'w. 


Birr [in parliament] a paper containing propoſitions offered to the 


houſes to be paſſed, and then preſented to the king to paſs into an act 
or law. In parliament ids are prepared and preſented to the two 


houſes. Bacon. | 
Birr, an act of parliament. That way no 6ills can preclude, 

' BiiL of Sale, is when a . having occaſion for a ſum of money, 
delivers goods as a ſecurity to the lender, to whom he gives this bill, 


impowering him to ſell the goods, in caſe the ſum of money borrowed 


is not repaid with intereſt at the time appointed. 
BILL of Store, a ſort of licence granted at the cuſtom-houſe to 


merchants, to carry ſuch ſtores and proviſions as are neceſlary for their . 


voyage, cuſtom-free, 
BiLL of Sufferance, a licence granted at the cuſtom-houſe to a mer- 


_ to give him a permiſſion to trade from one Engliſh port to ano- 
ET, 


Bank BILL, or Bank NoTe, an inftrument whereby private perſons 


become entitled to a part in the bank ſtock. 
LLAGE [with mariners] the bottom of the floor of a 


BiIII [bile, Sax.] the beak of a bird. See Bart. 
A B1LL, a halberd or battle-ax, anciently uſed by the foot. 
Diſtaff women manage ruſty bi/!s. Shakeſpeare 

ToBiLL, verb neut. [from bill, a beak] to careſs as pigeons do, to 
be fond, Still amorous and fond and billing. 

Like Philip and Mary on a Shilling. Hudibras. 

To Birr, verb ad. [from bill, a writing] to publiſh by an adver- 
tiſement. A cant word. His maſter-piece was a compoſition he billed 
about under the name of a ſovereign antidote. LEftrange. 

BILLA Vera [in law] f. e. a true bill, ſignifies the indorſing or 
writing on the backſide of a preſentment by the grand jury, when they 


find the matter probably true, and deſerving further conſideration. 


BI'LL ACE [a ſea word] the breadth of a ſhip's floor, when ſhe lies 


on the ground. 


Bi'LLaRD, an imperfe& or baſtard eapon. Alſo in ſome parts of 
the kingdom, the young fiſh of the gradus kind are ſo called. | 
 BilLemenTs [of habiliments] womens apparel, or ornaments of 


BrLLERCay, a market town in Eſſex, four miles from Brentwood, 

and 23 from London. 

BILLET [6:lot, Fr, ] 1: A flick or ſmall log of wood cut for fuel; as, 

a faggot or billet for the fire. 2. An ingot of gold or ſilver. | 
BirLET [6iller, Fr.] 1. A ticket for quartering of ſoldiers 2. A 

{mall paper or note folded up. A little 6:4/ez, in which was only 

written, remember Cæſar. Clarendon; 

BiLLET Doux [Fr. pronounced 6ille doo, plur. billets doux, pro- 
nounced 6//e doos} a ſhort love letter, ſent by a gallant to his miſtreſs, 
or a lover to his ſweet-heart, and e contra. | 

To BiLLEeT [from the noun] 1. As, to billet ſoldiers, is to order them 
to be quartered in particular houſes, by a billet or ſmall ticket. 2. 


To quarter ſoldiers as a grievance. Charging the kingdom by 6i/let- 


ting ſoldiers. Raleigh. . 
Br'LLETE, [in blazonry] ſignifies that the eſcutcheon is all over 
ſtrewed with billets, the number not aſcertained ; for if it be, the num- 
ber muſt be expreſſed, and their poſition, and then the term b3//e/y is 
not uſed, | | | | 
Bi'LLETTED [in heraldry] charged with billets; as, he bears ar- 
gent billette, Fr. a croſs ingrailed gules 8 
BILLETS, little iſlands. | 
BiLLETs [in heraldry] Silettes, Fr. a bearing in form of a long 
ſquare, ſuppoſed to repreſent cloth of gold or filver. Guillim is of 
opinion, hat thoſe repreſent billets douæ; but moſt authors take them 
for bricks, and ſay that many Engliſh families ſettled in France, bear 
them to denote their extraction from England, where ſo many bricks 
are made; but to this others object, that England has never been fa- 
mous for brick-making, and ſo it might as well ſuit many other coun- 
tries as England. But Columbiere mentions briques or bricks ſeparately 


from billets, and ſays, that the difference between them is, that 6riques 


are drawn fo, as to repreſent thickneſs, whereas the billets have only a 
flat ſuperficies, which plainly intimates that billets repreſent letters 
or folded papers, whether of love or otherwiſe. See Plate IV. Fig. 39. 

Bi'LLETTY [in heraldry} a bearing in form of a long ſquare, billets 
were anciently of pieces of cloth of gold or filver, longer than broad, 
placed at a diſtance by way of ornament on clothes. 

BTLLIAR Ds, without a ing. [of billard, Fr. of billa, Lat. the balls 
made uſe of. Of billiard the French language has no etymology, and 
therefore they probably derived from England both the play and the 
name, which is corrupted from balyards, yards or flicks with which a 
ball is driven along a table. Thus Spenſer, ba/yards much 8 
ſon] a game played on an oblong table, exactly level, and covered with 
cloth, with ivory balls, which are ſtruck or driven with ſticks made 
bending, on purpoſe to drive the antagoniſts ball into holes, called ha- 
zards or pockets, on the edge and corners of the table. The art of the 
game lics in putting one ball into the pockets, ſo as not to pocket your 


own, 
| 2L BI“ 
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RI LIT ir [among hunters] the ordure or dung of a fox. 
Bi'LLon [in gane a ſort of baſe metal, either of gold or ſilver, 


f which copper predominates. ; 
2 83 N a — of the lower Auvergne, in the 
Lyonois, in France, about 10 miles ſouth-eaſt of Clermont. Lat. 45 


40 N. Long. 3* 25 E. 


BI'LLIsbox, afmarket town of Leiceſterſhire, about ſeven miles from 


iceſter, and 72 from London. : 
3 Jizmillions, Eng. or millions twice] a term uſed by 


erithmeticians in numeration, intimating that the word millions is twice 
mentioned, as 6,6666,000000. b 2 
BirL Oo [probably of bellen, to roar, or bilg, Teut. a wave. John- 
fon ſays of bilge, Germ. bolg, Dan. probably of the ſame original with 
biliz, Sax. a bladder] a ſurge of the ſea, a great rolling wave. | 
His tumbling 6i//o4vs roll with gentle rore. Spenſer. 
But when loud &;//owvs laſh the ſounding ſhore, 
The hoarſe rough verſe ſhould like the torrent roar. Pope. 
To Bii ro] [from the zou] to ſwell or roll as a wave. Bi/lowing 
fnow. Prior. | 
BILL Ww | [of Billow] ſwelling, wavy. Deſcends the Bi/lowy 
foam. Thomſon. | 5 ; 
Bi'LSEN, a town of Germany, about ſix miles weſt of Maeſtricht. 
Lat. 5 1 N. Long. 5230 E. : | 
Bima'r1iCAL, or BIMA'RIAN Ow of binus, two, and mare, Lat. 
the ſea] of or pertaining to two ſeas. _ 33533 
BINE“ DIAL [with mathematicians] is when two medial lines, com- 
menſurable only in power, containing a rational rectangle, are com- 
pounded, the whole line ſhall be irrational, and is called a firſt bime- 
dial line. | - | 
BimLrPATAN, a town of Golconda, in India, ſituated on the weſt 


fide of the bay of Bengal. The Dutch have a factory here. Lat. 189 


N. Long 83“ E. 


Bix [binne, Sax. a manger] a great cheſt or wooded frame to 


put corn, &c. in. The moſt convenient way of picking hops is into 
a long ſquare frame of wood called a bin. Mortimer. = 

Bix A R IOus, or Binary {binariusy of binus, Lat, two] of or per- 
taining to two, double. 1 2 S a 

BIN AR Arithmetic, an arithmetic, or method of computation pro- 
poſed by Mr. Leibnitz, in which, inſtead of the ten figures in the com- 
mon arithmetic, and the progreſſion from 10 to 10, only two figures are 
uſed, the two figures are o and 1, and the cypher multiplies every thing 
by 2, as in common arithmetic by 10. Thus 1 is one, 10, 2, 11, 3, 
and 100, 4, Sc. This method appears to be the ſame with that uſed 


by the Chineſe four thouſand years ago. | 


Binary Number, one compoſed of two units. 2 5 . 
Binary Meaſure [in muſic] is a meaſure wherein you beat equally, 
or the time of riſing 1s equal to that of falling. | 


Bi'NBROKE, a market town of Lincolnſhire, about 25 miles from 


Lincoln, and 11 from London. 
Bincn, a ſmall but fortified town of Hainault, 10 miles eaſt of 


Mons. Lat. 50% 30' N. Long. e 20 E. 


To B' v, verb act. [irreg. pret. T bound, or have bound part. 
paſſ. bound or bounden ; bindan, Sax. binde, Dan. binda, Su. binden, 
Du. and Ger. bindan, Goth.] 1. To tie with bonds, to chain. Wilt 


thou bind him for thy maidens? Job. 2. To gird, enwrap, or in- 


volve with ſomething. Who hath bound the waters in a garment. Pro- 


verb. z. To faſten to any thing. Bind this line of ſcarlet thread in 


the window. Jena, 4. To tye up or faſten together. Gather toge- 
ther the tares, and bind them in bundles. Sr. Matthew. 5. To cover a 
wound with dreſſings and bandages. Having filled up the bared cra- 


nium with our dreſſings, we bound up his wounds. Viſeman. 6. To 
compel or conſtrain. Imperial conſtitutions, which have not been re- 


ceived here, do not bind. Hale. 7. To oblige by ſtipulation or oath ; 
as, to bind one's ſelf by bond, and to bind an apprentice. 8. To 
oblige by duty or law, in the paſſive form, with 6. 

Tho' I am bound to every act of duty, 

I am not bound to that all ſlaves are free to. Shakeſpeare. 
9: To oblige by kindneſs, with zo ; as, that good-natured action will 


ind him to you. 10. To confine, to hinder, ſometimes with in, and 


1% emphatical. | 
Now I'm cabin'd, crib'd, confin'd, bound in, 
To ſaucy doubts. Svhakeſpeare. 


You will ſooner by imagination bind a bird from finging than from eat- 
ing. Bacon. The only cauſe that bind up the underſtanding, and con- 
fines it to one object, from which it will not be taken off. Locke, 11. 
To hinder the flux of the belly, to make coſtive, not to looſen the 
body. Parts that purge, and parts that bind the body. Bacon. 12. To 


reſtrain; with y emphatical. The more we are bound up to an exact 
narration, we want more life and fire to animate the ſtory, Felton. 13. 
To border or edge with ſomething; as, to bind a garment. To Bind 


a book, to put it in a cover. 14. To bind to, to oblige, to ſerve one. 
Still thou art bound to vice, and ſtill a ſlave. Dryden. 

15. To bind to; to contract with any body. Art thou bound to a 

wife? ſeek not to be looſed. 1 Corinthians. 16. To bind over (in law) 

to oblige to make appearance; as, to bind one over to the ſeſſions. 

To Bixp, verb neut. 1. To grow ſtiff and hard. To have the parts 
contracted together. If the land rife full of clots, and if it is a binding 
land, make it fine by harrowing. Mortimer. 2. To be of a coſtive 
nature, not laxative ; as, that diet binds, 3. To be obligatory. Bar- 


gains for truck between a Swiſs and an Indian are binding to them. 


Locke. | | 

A Binp [of eels] two hundred and fifty, or ten ſtrikes, each con- 
taining 25 eels. : 

Bi“ N DER [from bind] 1. He that binds books. 2. He that binds 
ſheaves of corn. Three binders ſtood and took the handfuls reapt. 
Chapman. 3. A fillet or ſhred of linnen, or any thing elſe, to bind or 
tye with. A double cloth I cut from each end to the middle into three 
binders. Wiſeman, | 

Bi'xvixG [of bind} 1. A bandage. Take off the binding of his eyes. 
Tatler. 2. A ſort of tape to ſew round the edges of garments, to pre- 
vent their ravelling or tearing. | boa 

Bi'xpinG [with falconers] is a tiring, or when a hawk ſeizes. 

Bi'xnvixD 7oifts [in architecture] joiſts in a floor, into which the 
trimmers of ſtair-caſes, and chimney-walls, are framed. 


. 


BIR 
Binp-werp [conveluulus, Lat.] an herb; it hath moſtly cuting 
ſtalks, and a flower like a bell. The ſpecies are thirty-ſix : 1. The 
common white great bindweed, vulgarly called bearbind, which 
is a very troubleſome weed in gardens, 2. Leſſer field bing. 
weed, with a roſe-coloured flower, vulgarly called gravel-bind. This 
is ſtill a worſe weed than the former. 3. Common ſea bindweed, with 
round leaves. It is commonly found upon gravelly or ſandy ſhores 
where the ſalt water overflows : this is a ſtron purge often uſed * 
medicine. 4. Great American bindweed, with | Etro yellow ſweet. 
{ſcented flowers, commonly called Spaniſh arbour vine, or Spaniſh 
woodbine. It is common in the hot parts of America. It will grow 
to the length of ſixty or an hundred feet, and produce great quantities 
of ſide branches. 5. White and yellow Spaniſh potatoes. 6. Re 
Spaniſh potatoes. Theſe two are much cultivated in the Weſt Indies 
for food, and from the roots a drink is made called mobby, which is a 
ſprightly liquor, but not apt to fly into the head, nor will it keep be. 
yond four or five days. Theſe roots have been brought from America 
and cultivated in Spain and Portugal, but not ſo well liked as the com. 
mon potatoe, being too ſweet and luſcious. 7. The jalap, Sc. The 
root of this has been long uſed in medicine, is a native of the province 
of Italapa, about two days journey from La Vera Cruz. 
Bix [in the alum works] a heap of alum thrown together in order 
to drain, | | | 
Bi'NGtN, a town of the electorate of Mentz, about 16 miles weſt of 
that city. Lat. 50 N. Long. 7* 20' E. | 
Bi Nvohau, a market town of Nottinghamſhire, 108 miles from 
London, | | | 
Binxa'rtuM [lin old records] a ſtew or pond for keeping or breed- 


ing of fiſh, 


rNOCLE Iq. d. bini oculi, Lat. a pair of eyes] in optics, a double 
teleſcope, 7. e. conſiſting of two tubes joined together, by which a re- 
mote object may be viewed with both eyes at once. 
Bino'cuLar [of binus,two, and oculus, eye, Lat.] having two eyes, 
Derham uſes it. | | 
Bixo'm1ar Root [in the mathematics] is a root compoſed of two 
parts joined by the ſign ＋ or — : Thus x + y, or a-þ b, or 3 +4, 


or 5 — 2, is a binomial root, conſiſting of the ſum or differences of 


two quantities: If it has three parts, as x y4-z, it is called a tri. 
nomial; and any root conſiſting of more than three parts, is called a 
multinomial. 5 | 

Bino'minous [binominis, of binus, two, and nomen, Lat. a name] 
that hath two names, | 

Bio'cRAPHER [of g. S., life, and yeabw, Gr. to deſcribe] one who 
writes the lives of particular perſons, not the hiſtory of nations. Grub- 


ſtreet b;ographers watch for the death of a great man, like ſo many un- 


dertakers, to make a penny of him. Addiſon, | 

Bio'crayphy [of f. , life, and yeapw, Gr. to write] the writing of 
the lives of eminent perſons. j | wo; 

BioLY'cynivuM [of 8.8, life, and xvyy@-, Gr. a candle] the vital 
flame, natural heat or life of animals, particularly that which is com- 
municated to a child in the womb. | 5 

Bi“oRNB URC, a town of Finland, ſituated on the eaſtern ſhore of 
the Bothnic gulph. Lat. 62 N. Long. 21 E. | 

Br'ovac, Bryonac, or Brivo'vac [wey wach, Ger. a double 
guard ; in the art of war] an extraordinary guard kept by the whole 
army, when it is drawn out every evening from their tents or huts, ei- 
ther at a ſiege, or lying before an enemy ; and they continue all night 
under arms before the lines or camp, to prevent a ſurprize. 

To raiſe the Biovae [a military term] is to order the army to return 
to their tents ſome time after break of day, | 

BI“ PA RO us [biparus, Lat. of binus, two, and pario, to bring forth] 
bringing forth two at a birth. | | 

Bi PARTIENT [bipartious, of bis, twice, and partior, Lat. to divide, 
with arithmeticians] a number which divides another equally into two 
parts, leaving no remainder ; ſo 4 to 8, 6 to 12, 8 to 16, are bipar- 
tients, 

Bi'eaRTiTE [bipartitus, of binus, two, and partior, Lat. to divide] 
divided into two parts, having two correſpondent and equal parts. 

BiearT1'TION [of bipartite] the act of dividing into two parts, or 


of making two correſpondent and equal parts. Lat. 


BI“ ATE T [bipatens, of bis, twice, and pateo, Lat. to be open] 
lying open on both ſides. | ; 
Bi“ ED, ſubſe. Thipedis, gen. of bipes, from binus, twice, and pes, 4 
foot] an animal having two feet. Brown has uſed it. | 
Bi'repaL [bipedalis, of binus, two, and pes, Lat. a foot] of two 
feet long, wide, &c. alſo having two feet. 3 
Biyepa'LITY [bipedalitas, ws the length of two feet. 
BieEDa'NEous [pipedaneus, of bis 
foot thick, deep, or hollow, within the ground. : 
BirE“NNATED [of binus, two, and penna, Lat. a i'm having 
8 wings. Bipennated inſects have poiſes joined to the body. Der- 
am. | 
BieE'TALOUS jo bis, Lat. twice, and navy, Gr. a flower leaf] 
conſiſting of two flower leaves. ; 
Bieexe'LLA [with botaniſts] ſaxifrage or pimpernel. Lat. 
Bieu'NcTUAL | bipunfualis, Lat.] having two points. 
. Biauva'DRATE 15 bis and guadratus, Lat.] a double quadrate or 
ſquare. 
88 or Biquapra'Tic [in arithmetic or algebra] the 
fourth power ariſing from the multiplication of a ſquare number or 
uantity by itſelf ; fo 9, the ſquare of 3, multiplied by itſelf, produces 
the biguadrate 8 1. In algebra any equation conſiſting of not more 
than four terms, and where the unknown quantity of one of the terms 
has four dimenſions; as, x* ＋ AA ++ bx* cx + A a be- 
quadratic equation, becauſe the term x# is of four dimenſions. 
BIqulxTILE [with aſtronomers] an aſpect of the planets, ſo called, 
becauſe it conſiſts of two fifths of the whole circle, or 144 de- 
rees. | f | f 
$ Biken [bince, binc, Sax, bercken, Du. bircken, Ger. betula, Lat.] 
a tree whole leaves are like thoſe of the poplar, the katkins are pro- 
duced at remote diſtances from the fruits, the fruit becomes a {qua- 


moſe cone, the ſeeds are winged, and the tree caſts its outer "= 
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B I R 
ar; it is propagated by ſuckers, and delights in a poor ſoil: 
22 is ul 2 chairs, hop-poles, hoops, and brooms, 
ers a 
3 — — Birch] made of birch; as, a birchen garland. Pape. 
Bi'xp [probably of bnedan, Sax. to breed, or of bind, Sax. the 
young of any tame beaſt-or bird, or bid, Sax. a chicken. John/on ] 
a general term for the feathered kind ; a fowl, ſmall or large. In com- 
mon talk, fow! is uſed for the larger, and bird for the ſmaller kind of 
nimals. | | 8 
7 w_ * from the noun] to go a birding, or catching of birds. 8 
Bix p Bolt [of bird and bolt] a ſmall ſhot or arrow ſhot at birds. 
Take thoſe things for bird-bo/ts, that you deem cannon bullets. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Binp-Cage [of bird and cage] a contrivance or frame, generally 
made of ſmall wire, to keep birds in. I ; 
Bixp-Call [of bird and call] a whiſtle or pipe to decoy birds. 
Biz v-Catcher [of bird and catch} one that catches or takes birds. 
BINDER [of bird] a bird-catcher. 
Brzvixe [of bird] the act of catching birds. : 
' Biavinc-Piece [of bird and piece] a gun to ſhoot birds; a fowling- 
piece. It is uſed by Shakeſpeare. _ 2 | 
Bixp-Line [of bird and lime] a glutinous matter, made of the bark 


of holly, which being ſpread upon twigs, entangles the birds that 


light upon them. 72 BY | | . 
Bizv-Man [of bird and nan] a bird-catcher ; a fowler. It is uſed 


by L' Eſtrange. a TY Fo Th 

A Bisv in the hand is worth two in the buſh. The Lat. ſay : Ego 

em pretio non emo (1 won't give ready money for hopes.) The Fr. 
2 tien vaut mieux que deux tu Pauras (one thing in poſſeſſion is better 
than two in view.) Ital. E meggtio haver hoggi un uovo, che dimani 
una gallina (better an egg to day than a hen to-morrow.) Gr. Na- 
O- 0; TH TON N T' v nen. Hel. He that leaves à cer- 
tainty and flicks to chance, when fools Pipe may chance to dance. All 
thoſe proverbs are ſo many leſſons of caution not to neglect preſent 
offers or opportunities, for uncertain future proſpects. The Ger. ſay: 
Ein vogel in der hand ift beller als zehen uber land; (ten in the field) or, 


beller ein ſpatz (a ſparrow) in der hand, als ein torch (ſtork) auf dem 


dache. (on the houſe- top.) See Bus n. 

Bix ps of a feather flock together. The Lat, ſay: Peres cum pani- 
bus facillimè congregantur. To which agrees the H. Ger. Gleich und 
gleich gelellet lich gern. And the Fr. Chacun cherche ſon ſemblable. 
(Every one ſeeks his fellow.) Young men delight in the com- 


pany of the young; old of old; learned of learned; wicked of wick- 
ed, c. The Lat. ſay likewiſe : Cicada cicade chara; formica for- 


mice (the graſshopper loves the graſshopper, the ant the ant.) And 
the Greeks : Ale x- Tp» X9N9k0v S. | 


Birv's-Eye [adonis, Lat.] the name of a plant, whoſe leaves re- 


ſemble thoſe of fennel or camomile. | | ks 
BirD's-Foot [ornithopadium, Lat.] the name of a plant, of which 
there are two ſpecies. . | 
Bix D' -N [of birds and neſi] 
hatch their young. 2. The name of an Indian compoſition, of a ſpicy 
ſmell and taſte. HY . 
Birv's-Tongue, the name of a plant. . 
Bix GAN DER, the name of a water fowl; a kind of wild gooſe, 
Bir, a kind of fiſh, the ſame with turbot: See TurBorT. 
BrRKENFIELD, a town of Germany, about 40 miles weſt of Mentz. 
Lat. 49% 45” N. Long. 6* 40' E. : Ee 
| BramincHan, a large populous town of Warwickſhire, famous 
for all kind of iron and ſteel-wares. It is about 109 miles from Lon- 
don ; and pives title of baron to lord Dudley and Ward. 


Barn [beoppe, or bipx, Sax. ] 1. The act of being born; as, at 


a perſon's birth. 2. Extraction, deſcent, lineage. Virgin born of 
heavenly birth, Spenſer. 3. Rank inherited by deſcent. I am too 
great of birth. Shakeſpeare. 4. The condition or circumſtances in 
which one is born. 5 | | 
| N came, . 8 3 
oe by birth to Troy's unh name. Dryden. 
5+ The perſon or thing born, Ns pro — "Fea | 2 | 
Unfather'd heirs and loathly births of nature. Shakeſpeare. 
Others hatch the eggs and tend the birth, till it is able to ſhift for jit- 
ſelf. Addiſon. 6. The act of brin ing forth. 
At her next Birth much like thee, 
Thro” pangs fled to felicity. Milton. 


7. Riſe, beginning; as, it gave birth to that report. 


Bixru is much, but breeding more. 
#nca virtus. H. Ger. Tugend fur dem adel geher : adel mit tugend 
Katz beſteher. And indeed great birth without breeding makes but a 
ſcurvy figure. The Fr. ſay : Nourriture paſſe nature. The Ital. La 
vera nobilitd ſon i coſtumi. | 

Biaru [ſea term] convenient ſea room for ſhips at anchor, or a 
ht diſtance for ſhips under fail to keep clear, ſo as not to fall foul on 
one another; alſo a convenient place to moor a ſhip in. 


The BikTH of @ meſs [on ſhipboard] the proper place for a meſs to 


Lat. Nobilitas ſola eft atgue 


Put their cheſts in. 
k Tu, a litter among beaſts. | 
SRTHDAr [of birth and day] 1.The day on which a perſon is born, 
or thing produced. Birth-day of heaven and earth. Milton. 2. The 
. of the year in which one was born, annually obſerved. | 
8 * upon, [this is, erroneouſly, I think, printed in Shakeſpeare 
bit om; it is derived from birth and dom. Jobnſon] privilege of 
th. Our downfall'n birthdom. Shakeſpeare. 
1 4 ATH-NIGHT [of birth and night) 1. The night in which any was 
2 45, on my birtb-night. 2. The night annually kept in memory 
2 perſon's birth; as, a birth-night beau. Pepe, 
" RTH-PLACE [of birth and place] the place where a perſon is 
dan i our 1 and climate. Sg. | | 
HNG [with ſhip-builders] is ſaid of ſhi thei 
ve raiſed or 1 ö wg builders] is ſaid of ſhips when their ſides 
' KTH-RIGHT [of birth and right, from beonpe, and he, Sax.) 
4 rag or eſtate, and the * privileges += 8H oy the aa 
Mad. right, By merit more than birth-right, ſon of God. . 


1. The neſt, or place where birds 


BIS 


Br'zTH-STRANGLED [of birth and frangle] ſuffocated in being 
born. Finger of birth-flrangled babe. Shakeſpeare. | 

Brarn-Wort. [of birth and wort; I ſuppoſe from a quality of 
haſtening delivery. Johnſon. ariſtolochia, Lat.] the name of an herb. 
The ſpecies are: 1. The roundrooted birthwort. 2. The climbing 
birthwort. 3. The Spaniſh birthwort, &c. © 
. Brrza, a town of Samogitia, in Poland, about 42 miles ſouth: eaſt 
from Mittau. Lat. 56 35 N. Long. 25 E. 

Br'scay, the moſt northerly province of Spain, from which the 
Bay of Biſcay takes its name. | 

B1'SCHWELLER, a fortreſs of Alſace, ſubje& to the French; ſitu- 
ou about five miles weſt of Port Lewis. Lat. 48 40“ N. Long. 

Bi'scor [g. 4. double ſcot] a fine of two-pence for every perch of 
land, to be paid on default of repairing banks, ditches, &c. 

Br'scoTiN [with confectioners] a confection made of fine flower, 
powdered ſugar, marmalade, the whites of eggs, GSW. 
Biscuit, Brs«eT, or Bi'squer, [of bis, Lat. twice, and cit, Fr, 
baked; biſcuit therefore ſeems the moſt analogous ſpelling] 1. A kind 
of hard dry bread, not fermented, that is made to be carried to ſea ; 
it is baked for long voyages four times. 2: A compolition, among 
confectioners, of fine flower, almonds and ſugar. _ | 

To Bise'er, or to Bisse'cT [of bis and eco, Lat.] to divide or 
cut into two parts. ; LINE ey 

Bis cron {from the verb] a cutting into two parts. Lat. 


Bisx Our [in geometry] one of the parts of any line divided 
into equal parts. 


* 


RTA, a port town of the kingdom of Tunis, in Africa, ſituated 


BISk“ 


on the mediterranean, near the place where the ancient Utica ſtood, 


and about 40 miles north of Tunis. Lat. 37' 0 N, Long. 9 of E. 
Bi's nor [bipcop, Sax. of π er., Gr. which was afterwards 
ſoftened into 4;op, biltchop, Du. and L. Ger. biſtchoff, H. Ger. bif- | 
kop, Su.] 1. A chief officer of the chriſtian church, who has the 
charge of a dioceſe. But the better to adjuſt the ſignification of this 
word, its etymology ſhould be conſidered. Tis originally a Greek 
word, derived from the verb emiozorew, to inſpect or overſee; and is 
accordingly ſo rendered by our tranſlators, A&s xx. v. 17-28. Having 
ſent for the elders [or governors] of the church, he ſaid to them, 
Take heed therefore to yourſelves and all the flock, over which the Holy 
Ghoſt has made you [biſhops or] over/eers. And in much the ſame ſenſe 
Homer ſtyles Hector the biſhop of Troy, as having, I ſuppoſe, the 
chief inſpection, care, and defence of that city. //zad, book. 24. 1. 729. 
And from the aforecited paſſage in the As, compared with Philippians, 
c. 1. v. 1. it ſhould ſeem, that in thoſe days there were in ſome 
churches more biſhops [or overſeers] than one; as alſo that as yet the 
churches had but zavo tated orders; Bishops and Deacons. And 
does not St. Clement in his epiſtle, p. 98. ſuggeſt as much? “ The 
* apoſtles (ſays he) preaching in countries and cities, appointed their 
« firſt fruits (after having well examined and approved them by the 


ſpirit) for Bisnors and DEacons of thoſe who ſhould believe.“ And 


yet it is apparent from Rev. ii. v. 1. compared with Ignatius's epiſtle 
to the Epheſians, that there was in that church one perſon, called by 
St. John, the angel, and by Ignatius, the % p, by way of eminence. 
above all other biſhops or overſeers ; and the ſame di/tin#ion has 
continued in the chriſtian world ever ſince. This is the Teox5w; in 
Juſtin Martyr ; the Præpoſitus in St. Cyprian; the Summus Sacerdos, 
or chief prieſt, in Tertullian; and is ſo called, as contradiſtinguiſhed 
from the preſbyters [thoſe other elders of the church] Who might 
e baptize, but not without permiſſion from the biſhop, ob eccleſiz ho- 


norem.” Tertull. de Bapt. As to the extent of Juriſdiction which has 


been, in proce/5 of time, annexed to this office, and that chimæra of a 
UNIVERSAL biſhop, which the church of Rome has advanced, theſe 
things have no connection with the etymology of the word; I ſhall 
only obſerve, that when pope Stephen was aiming at ſomething like 
a ſupremacy, St. Cyprian treats it with the utmoſt contempt, both in 


his epiſtle to Quirinus, and in his ſpeech before the council at Car- 


thage. A biſbop is an overſeer or ſuperintendant of religious matters 
in the chriſtian church. Ay/ifz. 2: A cant word, for a mixture of 
wine, oranges and ſugar. | | 
Fine oranges, | 
Well roaſted, with ſagar and wine in a cup, 8 
They'll make a ſweet 5%p, which gentletolks ſup. Sww/7. 
Suffragan Bisnor, or Titular Bisnor, one who is ſubordinate or 


aſſiſtant to a biſhop, or one who has the title and ſtyle of a biſhop, 


and is conſecrated by the archbiſhop of the province to execute ſuch 
power, juriſdiction, and authority, and to receive ſuch profits as are 
ſpecified in his commiſſion. © & 

To Bisnor [from the noun} To confirm, to admit ſolemnly into 
the church by the benediction of a biſhop. _ 
| They are prophane, imperfect, oh! too bad; 

Except confirm'd and b;/oped by thee, Donne. | 

Bi'sHoepR1c [bircopnice, of bipcop, and nic, a kingdom, Sax.] 
the dioceſe, or diſtrict, over which the juriſdiction of a biſhop 
reaches. 

Bi'sHoyING [with horſe courſers] the ſophiſtications uſed by them 
to make an old horſe appear young, a bad one good, Tc. | 

Bisnor's CASTLE, a borough town in Shropſhire, ſituated on the 
river Clun, about 15 miles from Shrewſbury, and 150 from London. 
It has its name from its belonging formerly to the biſhops of Hereford. 
It ſends two members to parliament. | 

Br'sHoP's Leawes, the name of an herb. 


Bisnor' Weed [ammi, Lat.] an umbelliferous weed with ſmall _. 


ſtriated ſeeds ; thoſe of the great biſhop's weed are uſed in medi- 
cine. | 
Bisnor' Wort, the plant called alſo catherine's flower. | 
Bis1'L1QUUs, Bis1'L1QUA, or BisT' LigquuUM [with botaniſts] plants 
are fo called, whoſe ſeed is contained in two diſtin pods ſucceeding 
one flower, as in apocinum; dogs bane, perevinca, periwinkle, Ee. 
Bistova xo, a city of the Higher Calabria, in the kingdom of Na- 
ples. Lat. 39 50 N. Long. 1645 E. IS 
Brsx [bi/que, Fr. in cookery] a rich kind of pottage made of 
quails, capons or pullets. ; | 
A prince who in a foreſt rides aſtray, 8 
Talks of no pyramids, or fowl, or C/ of iſh. King. 
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waſh their deſigns. | : | : | 
BrsTorT | biftorta, Lat. with botaniſts] the herb ſnake-weed, 


BIT 
A Bisx of pigec ns, 2 diſh of pigeons dreſſed after that manner. 
Bisx, or Anh [ bi que, Fr.] odds at tennis-play, a ſtroke allowed 
as gained to the weakeſt player, to render both parties equal. _ 
n [probably of bis, twice, and cocbus, baked, or biſcuit, 
Fr. bi/cotto, It. which have the ſame ſignificarion] a ſort of hard 
baked bread or cake. See Biscutr, 1 
Hong or BisQueT [with confectioners] biſcuit, Fr. biſcottino, 
It. bi cbcho, Sp.] a compoſition of ſine flower, eggs, ſugar, Sc. ; 
Biomi'LLan [Arab. in the name of God] the term with which 
Mahomet begins his coran, and with which [in imitation of their 
prophet] the mahometans are wont to preface deeds, patents, &c. It 
is a compound word, of , in; i/m, a name; and a//ah, God. Arab. 
BisMuTH, the ſame with marcaſite, a mineral body, half metallic, 
found at Miſnia, compoſed of the firſt matter of tin, while yet im- 
perfect, and found in tin mines, called alſo tin glaſs; it is a ſpecies of 
that ſort of marcaſite, that approaches neareſt to the nature and co- 
lour of ſilver, uſed by pewterers to beautify their work ; there is alſo 
an artificial biſmuth made for the ſhops of tin. 75 
To Biss Er. See To Bis cr. | 
Bissz'xT1LE [bifſextilis, of bis, twice, and ſextilis, of ſextus, Lat. 
the ſixth] leap year, which happens every fourth year, ſo called, be- 
cauſe among the ancient Romans, the ſixth of the calends of March, 
or twenty-fourth of February, was twice counted. And thence once 
in every four years a day is added, ariſing from the fix hours, by 
Which the courſe of the {un annually exceeds the number of 365 
days; this day is inſerted after the twenty-fourth of February, and 
called an intercalary day. Towards the latter end of February is the 
bif:xtile, or intercalar day, called bi/extile, becauſe the ſixth of the 
calends of March is twice repeated. Holger. 5 
Bi'ss0x [derived by Skinner from by and fi] blind. : 
What harm can your hin conſpectuities glean out of this 
character. Shakeſpeare. TIT | 
With 6% rheum. Hamlet. 5 ; 
Bi'sroury | 6iftouri, Fr.] a ſurgeon's inſtrument, uſed in making 
inciſions, of which there are three ſorts ; the blade of the firſt turns 
like that of a lancer ; but the ſtreight beſtoury has the blade fixt in 
the handle; the crooked beſtoury is ſhaped like a half-moon, hav- 
ing the edge on the inſide. Chambers. | 


Bi'sreR, or Bis TRE [Fr. with painters, &c.] a colour made of 


the ſoot of chimneys boiled, and afterwards diluted with water, to 


adder's-wort, Engliſh ſerpentary. ES 

Br'sus, or Panis Biſius [ancient deeds] a brown loaf, or brow 
bread. Lat. f 8 | rs 

Bisv'Lcous [biſulcus, Lat.] cloven-footed, forked. Swine, altho? 
multipacous, yet _ biſulcous, and only cloven-footed, are farrowed 
with open eyes, as other bᷣiſulcous animals. Brown, by 

Bir by Bir, i. e. piece- meal. | : 
Bir [birole, Sax. Gebit, Du. Sebilz, Ger.] the whole machine of 
the iron appurtenances of the bridle of an horſe ; as, the bit-mouth, 
the branches, the curb, the ſevil holes, the tranchefil, and the croſs- 
chain; but ſometimes it is uſed to ſignify only the bit-mouth in parti - 


cular, or that part of the bridle which goes athwart the horſe's 


mouth. 3 | 
Bir [irr. imp.) See To Birk. 1 5 
Bir [brea, Sax. beeten, Du. beyten, O. and L. Ger. biſzgen, H. 
Ger. from Bite. Johnſon] 1. As much meat as is put into the mouth 
at once ; as, a ſavoury bit. 2. A little piece of any thing. 
Clap four ſlices of pilaſter on't, | 
That lac'd with b3ts of ruſtic makes a front. Pope. 


3. A Spaniſh Weſt-Indian filver coin, valued at ſeven-pence half- 


penny. 4. In the ſmalleſt degree; as, a bit the better or worſe, a 
bit clearer. 5. The iron part of a piercer, augur, or the like. 

Bir, of « for: that part which contains the ward, _ 

All to Bits, broken to pieces. 

A Bir in the morning is better than nothing all day. | 
The truth of which is not diſputable; but it is generally made uſe of 


as an excuſe for taking unneceſſary bits or whets at unreaſonable or 
. improper times. 7 


To Bir [from the noun] to put the bridle on a horſe. 
Bi'Trcx [bicce, b:rgze, Sax.} a female of the dog, fox, wolf, otter, 


c. kind; alſo an abuſive word, or a word of reproach given to 


Women. 

A Salt Bircn, one that is proud. 

To Bi'TE on the Bridle, to be reduced to ſtreights. 

To Birk, pret. I bit or have bitten . af]. bit, bitten [brean, Sax. 
byten, Du. O. and L. Ger. beiſzen, H. Ger.] 1. To prefs, cruſh, or 
pierce with the teeth ; as, the dog bit me. 2. To give or cauſe pain 
by cold. Biting winter's blaſt, Roawe. 

3. To wound or pain with reproach. One praiſes, one inſtructs, one 
vites. Rojcommon. 4. To wound, to cut; among mechanics it de- 
notes the action of a ſharp body on other ſubſtances; as, the file 
Lites iron. Biting falchion. Shakejfeare. 5. To make the mouth 
ſmart with a ſharp or a rid taſte. The ſecond will have more of the 
taſte, as more bitter or biting. Bacon. 6. Severe, ſtrict. | 
Strict ſtatutes, and moſt biting laws. Shakeſpeare. 
7. To bite off, to ſnap or cut off by biting. They ſhow'd their teeth 
as if they would bite off my noſe. Arbuthnor. 8. To trick, to cheat, 
The knight had wit, 
So kept the diamond, and the rogue was bit. Pope. | 

BIT TER rof bite] 1. He that bites or pierces with the teeth. Great 
barkers are no biters. Camden. 2. A fiſh that takes the bait. He 
will invade one of his own kind, and you may therefore believe him 
to be a bold biter. Walton. 3. A tricker, he that deceives. A Bite 
is one who tells you a thing, and, if you give him credit, laughs in 

our face, and triumphs that he has deceived you. Spectator. 

If you cannot Brre, never ſhew your teeth. Fr. A quoy bon montrer 
les dents, quand on ne peut pas mordre. The meaning 1s, that it is a 
folly to threaten, when we want power to execute our threats. 

A Bits [from the verb] 1. An hurt made by the teeth, the ſei- 
zure made by them. : 

Their venom' d 67e and ſcars indented on the ſtocks, Drydee, 


* 
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2. The act of a fiſh that takes the bait. I have known a fiſher angle 


for a carp, and not have a bite, Walton. 3. A quantity bitten off 
at once, 4. A cheat, a tricker, a ſharper. 4. A ſharping trick, a 
fraud, in low and vulgar language. | f 
Let a man be ne'er ſo wiſe, 
He may be caught with ſober lyes ; 
For take it in its proper light, 
'Tis juſt what coxcombs call a bite. Swif?. 
Br'Tixextss [of bite] ſharpneſs of taſte; alſo pungency of words 
8, 
BiT-MouTH with horſemen] a piece of iron forged in order to be 
put into a horſes's mouth, to keep him in ſubjection. 
Brrox ro, a city of the province of Barri, in the kingdom of Na. 
ples, about eight miles ſouth of Barri. Lat. 41 200 N. Long. 150 4E. 
5 Birs [in a ſhip] two main pieces of timber that ſtand pillarwiſe be. 
hind the manger in the loof of the ſhip, which ſerve to belay or 
faſten the cable, when the ſhip rides at anchor. 
Bi'rT. See Bir. | | 
BiTTEN, or Bir [iry, pret. part. & paſf. of bite] have or am bit or 
bitten, See to Brrs. 
BiTTACLE [in a ſhip] a frame of timber in the ſteerage, where the 
compaſs and glaſſes are placed. 
Bi'TTER [breer, Sax. bitter, Da, Su. Du. and Ger. baitrsba, Goth. 
bither, Perſian of Scythian] 1. Having a hot, acrid or biting quality 
like wormwood. 2. Sharp, cruel, ſevere; as, bitter enmity. 3. Cala. 


mitous, miſerable. 


The conſequence 
; Will prove bitter, black and tragical. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Grievous, painful, inclement ; as, a bitter blaſt. 5. Sharp, re- 
proachful, ſatirical. e 
In the breath of Bitter words. Shakeſpeare. 

6. Mournful, affected, diſtreſſed; the bitter in ſoul. Job. 7. Any 
way unpleaſing or hurtful. Bitter is an equivocal word; there is bit. 
ter wormwood, there are bitter enemies; and a bitter cold morning, 
Watts. | 8 

BiTTER Sweef. 1. The herb nightſhade. 2. An apple which has 
- — taſte of bitter and ſweet. It is but a bitter. ſaucet at beſt, 

outh, | 

BiTT?R End [of a cable] that part which is round about the bits 
when the ſhip lies at anchor, 
. BrTTEeRLY [from bitter] 1. With a bitter taſte. 2. Grievouſſy, 


in a bitter manner, calamitouſly ; as, to weep bitterly. z. Sharply, 


with ſeverity ; as, to cenſure errors bitterly, 

Br'TTERN. {butour, Fr.] a bird of the fize of a common heron, 
with long legs and a long bill, which feeds upon fiſh, remarkable for 
the noiſe he makes, uſually called humming. See BIrroux. Fiſh 
have enemies enough, beſides ſuch unnatural fiſhermen, as otters, the 
cormorant, and bittern, Walton. | | 

The bittern.knows his time, with bill ingulpht, 
To ſhake the ſounding marſh. „ 

BirrERN [in the ſalt — a certain very bitter liquor, which 


dirains off in making common falt, and is uſed in the preparation of 


Epſom ſalt. Puincy, | 
Bi'TTERNEss [of brren and nere, Sax.] 1. A bitter taſte a 
particular flavour or ſenſation, ſuppoſed to reſult from this, viz. that 


all the particles of the bitter body are broken, blunted and dimi- 


niſhed, ſo that none of them remain long and rigid ; which notion is 
confirmed by this experiment, that foods being burnt, and their par- 
ticles much comminuted and broken by the fire, become bitter] 2. Ma- 


_ lice, grudge, implacability ; as, bitterne/; and animoſity between per- 


ſons. 3. Sharpneſs, ſeverity of temper and manners. 
Shall we be thus afflicted in his wreaks, | 
His fits, his frenzy, and his bitterneſs * Shakeſpeare. | 


4. Satire, keenneſs, or poignancy of reproach. Some think their 


wits have been aſleep, except they dart out ſomewhat piquant and to 
the quick, there's difference between ſaltneſs and bizterne/;. Ba- 


con. 5. Sorrow, affliction. They ſhall be in b:trerneſ5 for him, as 


one that is in bitterneſs for his firſt- born. Zechariah. 

BI'TTERVETCH A a Lat.] a plant of an apulonaceous flower, 
that becomes a round pod full of oval ſhaped feeds. Miller. 

Bi'TTouR, See BiTTERN, which is the common name, but per- 
haps as properly bittour. A bittour bumps within a reed. Dryden. 

ITU ME [Gitumen, Lat.] See BIT TMN. Hellebore and black 
bitume. May's Georgics. | 

Biru'MEN, an inflammable matter, fat and unctuous, which natu- 
raliſts diſtinguiſh into three ſorts, hard, ſoft, and liquid or oily ; ſome 
bitumens are foſſils, others are found floating on lakes, and others 
ſpring out of the earth like fountains ; one kind of it is a ſort of ſlime, 
clammy like pitch, and ſmelling ſomething like brimſtone. The an- 
cients uſed it inſtead of mortar for building, and alſo inftead of oil for 
lamps. It is an imperfe& fatty ſulphur, conſiſting of an oil and a 
vague acid combined. Bitumen, mingled with lime and put under wa- 
ter, will make an artificial rock, the ſubſtance becometh ſo hard. Ba- 
con. Bitumen readily takes fire, yields an oil, and is ſoluble in water. 
Woodward. 

BiTUMEN Judaicum. See ASPHALTOS. 

Biru'minovs [bituminoſus, of bitumen, Lat.] pertaining to, or par- 
taking of the quality or nature of bitumen, compounded of bitumen. 
Naphtha, which was the bituminous mortar uſed in the walls of Ba- 
bylon, grows to an entire and very hard matter like a ſtone. Bacon. 

Biva"Lvs [bivalues, of binus, two, and walve, valves, having 
two valves, or ſhutters] a term uſed of ſea fiſhes that have two ſhells, 
as oiſters, cockles, muſcles, &c. ſubſtantively. In the cavity lies 
looſe the ſhell of ſome ſort of bivalve, Woodward. 

BivaLve [with botaniſts] ſeed pods of thoſe plants which open all 
their whole length to diſcharge their ſeeds, as peas, beans, &c. 

Biva'LvULak [of bivalve] being bivalved, having two valves. 

Bive'nTsR [Lat. with anatomiſts J the ſixth muſcle of the jaw, and 
laſt of thoſe that ſerve to open it; it is called biventer, on account o 
its having as it were two bellies for its two extremities, and a tendon 
in the middle. | i 

Br'veENTRAL [of bis and wenter, Lat. the belly] having two belles. 

Bix-wonr, the name of an herb. 
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good ſenſe. 


hand. | | | 
Bx ACA [of black and moor] a man naturally of a black com- 


Jreat heat. 


BLA 
. 


5 F gold, valued at fifteen pounds, which the king offereth 
__ ich feſtival days. It is yet called a bizantine, which anciently 


was a piece of gold coined by the emperors of Conſtantinople. Cam- | 


_ Bua's, verb act. [probably of blapperen, Teut. to prattle, blab- 


1. To tell or diſcover any thing that ought to be concealed; 
__ duties rather thoughtleſſneſs than treachery ; but may be 
uſed in either ſenſe ; as, raſh folly blabs a ſecret. 2. To tell in a 


That delightful engine of her thoughts, | 

That %a them with ſuch pleafing eloquence, | 

Is torn from forth that pretty hollow cage. Shakeſpeare. 
To Br AB, verb neut. to tattle, to tell tales. 

Your mute I'll be, 

When my tongue babs, then let mine eyes not ſee. | | 
Shakeſpeare. 


Bl AB, a prating fellow, one who tells all he knows; a thought-. 
' Jeſs babbler, a treacherous betrayer of ſecrets, Who will open him- 
ſelf to a lab or babbler ? Bacon. | 


BLABBER [of lab] a tell- tale or tatler. 

To BLABBER, to whiſtle to an horſe. Skinner. 

BLAa'BBER-LIPED. See BLOBBERLIPED. a 

BLACK adj. [blac, or blæc, Sax. black, L. Ger. ink] 1. Of a co- 


lour like that of night. 2. Dark. The heaven was þ/ac4 with clouds. 
I Kings. 3. Cloudy of countenance, ſullen. She look'd 5/2c% upon 
me. Shakeſpeare. 4. Horrible wicked, attrocious, heinous ; as, a 


black deed. 5. Diſmal, mournful. 
The conſequence Ms | | 

Will prove as bitter, /ack and tragical. Shakeſpeare. | 
6. Black and blue, the colour of a bruiſe or pinch. Mrs. Ford is 
beaten b/ack and blue, that you cannot ſee a white ſpot about her. 
Shakeſpeare. | | 

BLack, is ſomewhat opaque and porous, which imbibing all the 
light falling on it, reflects none, and for that reaſon exhibits no co- 
lour. | | e 

A BLack plumb is as ſweet as a white. | 2 
And a black woman as agreeable (at leaſt to ſome, for beauty is juſt 
what fancy makes it) as a fair one. | | . 

A Black hen lays a white egg. And ſo may a black woman bear 
a fair child. | = 

As BLack as the devil. Upon a ſuppoſition of his being ſo. 

BLack, ſubſe. 1. A black colour. 2. Mourning. 3. A black-a- 
moor. 4. That part of the eye which is black; as, the b/ach, or 
ſight of the eye. | | 
To Brack [from the noun] to make black. | | 
To give under BLACK and white, to give in writing, or under one's 


plexion, a negro. 6 | 5 

BLAck-BANk, a town of Ireland, about ſeven miles ſouth of Ar- 
magh. Lat. 549 12' N. Long. 6 50 W. | | 

BLack-BPRRIED Heath [petrum, Lat.] a plant that hath leaves 
like thoſe of the heath; the flowers are male and female; the male 
have no petals, the female are ſucceeded by blackberries. This little 
ſhrub grows wild in the mountains of Staffordſhire, Devonſhire, and 
Yorkſhire. Miller. | e 

BLack-BERRY Buſh, a ſpceies of bramble. 


BLack-Berries [of black and berry of blæce benian, Sax.] the 


fruit of the blackberry buſh. RS 
BLack-B1RD [of black and bird] a bird well known. | 
BLack-Book, a certain book kept in the court of exchequer. 
Brack BRoweED [of Slack and brow] having black eye-brows, 
gloomy, threatening ; as b/ack-brow'd night. Shakeſpeare. 


BLack-BRYONY [Zamnus, Lat.] a plant that is male and female in 


different plants, the embryos produced on the female plants become 


oval berries, the male flowers are barren ; they have no claſper, as 


the white briony hath. The ſpecies are: 1. The common black- 
bryony. 2. Black-bryony of Crete, with a trifid leaf, &c. The firſt 
grows wild under hedges, and is gathered for medicinal uſe, 

Her, 

BLACK BURN, a market town of Lancaſhire, on the river Darwent, 
from the blackneſs of whoſe water here it has its name, about nine 
miles from Preſton, and 154 from London. 
| BLack-cap, the name of ſeveral birds, as the pewit, &c. 

BLack Cattle, oxen, bulls and cows. 

Black Earth, it is every where obvious on the ſurface of the 
ground, and what we call mould. 

o BLa'cken, verb af. [of blaccian, Sax.] 1. To make black. 
2. To darken; as, to þlacken the heavens. 3. To aſperſe, defame, 
or make infamous. Let us bJacken him. South. 
To BLACK EN, verb neut. to grow black. Air blacken'd, roll'd 
the thunder, Dryaen. | 

BLACK-guards [of black and guard, a cant word, by which is im- 
plied a dirty fellow of the meaneſt kind] dirty tattered boys, who ply 
the ſtreets to clean ſhoes. | 

BLack Fack, a leather jug to drink out of 

BLA'ckisn [of black] ſomewhat black; as, a Blachiſb oil. 
 Black-Lgap [of black and lead] a mineral found in the leadmines 
much uſed for pencils : it is not le, or, at leaſt, not without a 


"LACK-MAIL, a link of mail or ſmall pieces of money; alſo rents 
anciently paid in proviſions of corn or fleſh. 

BLACk-Mais, Fin the northern counties] a certain payment of rent 

u corn, cattle, or money, to ſome perſons in power, who dwell upon 


the borders, in alliance with moſs troopers or known robbers, to b 
Protected from their ravages. * 58 6 


LACK Mi | av in th 1. 
killed d wy my 8 Monday, in the year 1359, when hail-ſtones 


Via nd horſes in the army of our king Edward III in 


BLAa'cxmoo 
W 5 { of black and moor] a negro. Chus is not the ha- 


bm : b - . . 
1. and Stony or. a the country of Arabia, eſpecially the Hap- 


Ne I2, 


cold of our climate. Miller. 


Bixoriess [blacneppe, Sax.] 1. A black colour. This ſeems 
to ariſe from ſuch a peculiar texture and ſituation of the ſuperficial 
arts of any black body, that doth as it were deaden and abſorb the 


ight falling upon it, and reflects none, or very little of it outwards to 
the eye; as, ſooty Mackneſs, 2. Darkneſs ; as, the blackneſs of 


night, 
| | of black and pudding] a ſort of food made of 
blood, grain, fat, and ſpices, ſtuffed into an inteſtine. 
at black puddings, proper food, 

| For warriors that delight in blood. Hudibras. 

BLack Rod, the uſher who belongs to the order of the garter, ſo 
named from a black rod with a golden lion atthe top, which he carries 
m his hand. He attends on the king's chamber, and the houſe of 


lords in parliament; and all noblemen, who are called in queſtion for 


any crime, are committed to his charge. 

Black Sulphur [with chymiſts] a particular preparation of ſulphur. 
See SULPHUR, | 

BLACk-sM1TH- [of blac and ſmith, Sax.] a worker in iron, ſo called 
from being very ſmutty. * 

BLa'cks, a nation of people, alſo called negroes, from the colour 
of their ſkin. | 

BLack Sta, the ſame with Euxine ſea. See Euxinsg Sta. 

BL ack-TaiL [of black and tail] a fiſh, a kind of perch, by ſome 
called ruffs or popes. 5 

BLACRTAHORN [of black and thorn] a ſpecies of thorn, which pro- 


_ duces the ſloe. 


BLACK-WATER, the name of two rivers in Ireland, one of which 
runs thro' the counties of Cork and Waterford, and falls into Youghal 
bay ; and the other, after watering the county of Armagh, falls ints 
the Lough Neagh. DD | 
A BLapa'R1vus [old records] a corn-chandler or meal-mohger. Low 

3 | | 

BLA DER [blavn; blædn, blavbne of blapan, Sax. to blow, blader; 
Du. a membranous hollow veſſel] 1. The veſſel that receives the urine 
of animals, to keep and diſcharge it, as nature requires. 2, To it; 
when filled with wind, frequent alluſions are made 3 as, a bladder 
filled with air. 3. Thoſe that learn to ſwim, uſually ſupport them- 
ſelves with blown bladders. 

| Wanton boys that ſwim on bJadders. Shakeſpeare, 
4. A bliſter, a puſtule. | 92 * | 
BLADDER Nut ¶ flaphylodendron, Lat.] a plant bearing leaves like 
the elder-flowers, and after them a membranaceous fruit ſomewhat like 
the inflated bladder, of a greeniſh colour, containing ſeeds in form 
of a ſcull. The ſpecies are: 1. The common wild 6ladder-rur. 


2. Three leaved Virginian bladder-nut, &c. The firſt is found wild 
in the woods and ſhady places in the north of England. The ſecond 


ſort is a native of America, but ſo hardy as to endute the ſevereſt 

BLA DDER Sena [colutea, Lat.] a plant of a papilionaceous flower; 
ſucceeded by pods reſembling the inflated bladder of fiſhes, in which 
are contained ſeveral kidney ſhaped feeds: The ſpecies ate five. 
Miller. 3 | 

BLADE {blzv, blad, Sax. a leaf, bladt, Du. blatt, Ger. led, Ble, 
Fr.] a leaf, with botaniſts, the firſt ſprout of a plant, that comes - 
out of the ground, ſo long as it is eaſy to be cropped; the ſpire of 


graſs before it grows to ſeed ; the green ſhoots of corn. [This ſeems 


to me the primitive ſignification of the word blade, from which, I 
believe, the blade of a Ford was firſt named, becauſe of its ſimilitude 
in ſhape, and from the blade of a fword, that of other weapons or 
tools. Fohnſon] : Of 

BLADE [blatte, Ger. blad, Du.] the cutting part of a ſword or 
knife, diſtinct from the handle. It is uſually taken for a weapon, 
and ſo called, problably; from the likeneſs of a ſword blade to a 
blade of graſs. Johnſon. | : | Ts 

BLADE, a bravo, an hector; alſo a ſpruce fellow, a beau; both 
are ſo called in contempt ; ſo we ſay, mettle for courage. 

BLADE of the Shoulder, or BLADE bone; the bone called by anato- 
milts the ſcapula, or ſcapular bone. | 

The broiled relicts of a ſhoulder of mutton, commonly called a 


blage-bone. Pope. 


To BLADE, verb act. [from the noun] to furniſh with a blade. 
BLADED [from bad] having ſpires or blades. Bladed graſs, 
Shakeſpeare and Dryden. 8 LE 
To BLADE it, verb neut. to go flaunting or vapouring. 
BLav1tr [old law] an engroſſer of corn. | 
BL sus [Ba, Gr.] having a particular kind of diſtortion of 
the feet, much the ſame as wva/gus, Lat. Anat. | 
Brain [bleyne, Du. blegene, Sax. with . ny a puſtule, 4 
botch, an angry pimple ſomewhat reſembling the {mall pox, but redder 
and more painful, and is one of the ſymptoms of the plagne. 

Botches and b/ains muſt all his fleſh imboſs. Milton. "Bo 
Brax ſin cattle] a diſtemper, being a bladder full of wind and 
water, riſing from the root of the tongue, which grows latge, and 
will at laſt ſtop the breath of the beaſt. | | 

BLax ES [bia/mare, It.] Cow-dung dried for fuel. 

BLa'MABLE [blamable, Fr.] that may be blamed, or deſerving of 
blame. | | | 

BLam'aBLENFSS [of blamab/e] fault, the ſtate of being liable to, 
or deſerving of blame. 


_ Bla'maBLY [of blamable] in à manner liable to cenſure, cul- 


ably. Np 
To Blame [blamer, Fr.] 1. To find fault with, to charge with a 
fault ; it generally implies a flight cenſure. 2. It has uſually for be- 
fore the fault. 3. Sometimes, but rarely, of: Tomoreus he b/amed 
of inconſiderate raſhneſs. Knolles, _ 3 = 
BLAuf [from the verb] = Fadlt, er- 1 2 
Blame of miſadventures he charged upon one. Hayward. 2. Crime, 
that which produces or deſerves cenſure. Diſcharged of all lame, 
being confeſt to have no you 3 8 3. Hurt. 
Al ſhare it hew'd ont of the reſt, 5 | 
C down his ſhield; from blame him fairly Rua l 4 
penſer. 
4. There is a peculiar ſtructure of this word, in which it is not very 


evident whether it be a noun or a verb; but 1 conceive it to be the 
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BL A 


Rout, To blame, in Fr. à tort. Jobnſon. As, you are to blamt. 
5. R ch. 8 F 
BIA MEP UI [of blame and full] criminal, deſerving blame. 
Is not the cauſer of theſe timeleſs deaths 
As blameful as the executioner ? Shakeſpeare. 


Bia'meLess [of blame] 1. Guiltleſs, innocent, being without 


blame. 2. Sometimes with / We will be blameleſs of this thine 
- oath. Joſhua. | s L ; 
BLA MEL ESSL V [of bHamele/s) in a manner without blame, inno- 


ecntly. Hammond. ; 
BLa'MELESSNESS _ Blameleſi] the ſtate of not deſerving blame, 
innocence, freedom from cenſure: Having reſolved that all is charge- 
able on Jopiter and fate, they infer the b/amele/ine/s of the inferor 
agent. Hammond. 
| Bla'mer [of blame] he that blames or finds fault. 
Miſtaught by 6/amers of the times, they married. Donne. 
MARINE e blame and worthy] blamable, worthy of 
blame or cenſure. e ſame ſhould be b/ameworthy. Hooker. 
BLa'monT, a town of Lorrain, about 28 miles ſouth.caſt of Nancy. 
Lat. 482 38' N. Long. 60 45 E. , e 
BLa'xcos, a maritime town of Spain, in Catelonia, near the 
mouth of the river Tordera. 
BLa'xDFORD, a market town of Dorſetſhire, 10 miles from Pool, 
and 107 from London. It gives name to one of the five diviſions of 
the county, and title of marquiſs to the duke of Marlborough. 
BLAa"NKENBURG, a town of Dutch Flanders, eight miles north- 
eaſt of Oſtend. Lat. 51 200 N. Long. 3* E. . 1 
BLANK EX BURG. 
about * ſouth-eaſt of Wolfembuttle. Lat. 5 1 51 N. Long. 
11 15 E, | | | | 
8 verb act. ¶ blanchir, Fr. bianchire, It.] 1. To whiten or 
render white, by changing from ſome other colour; as, to b/anch the 
cheek with fear, to b/anch wax. 2. To peel ſuch things as have 
huſks ; as, to hlanch almonds, is to take off the ſkins, 3. To oblite- 
rate, to waſh out, to paſs over. 13 LY 
One might * his malice, and hlanch his danger. Bacon. 
To BLaxcn, verb. neut. to evade, to ſpeak ſoft. 
Books will ſpeak plain, when bonn blanch. Bacon. 
BLANCH [i. e. white or fair] a chriſtian name of women. 
A BLANxCRER [blarch, of blanchifſeur, Fr.] a whitener, | 
BLa'xCHERs [of the mint] workmen who anneal, boil, and cleanſe 
the money. = 
BrANcH-FARM, a farm, where the rent was paid in ſilver, not in 
black cattle. - FE 
Bia'ncaine [of b/anch] the act of whitening. LE, | 
BLANCH-LYON [i. e. white-lyon} the title of one of our purſuivants 
1 | | 8 | 
 Buanp [blandus, Lat.] ſoft, mild, gentle. 
Bland words. Milton, Zephyrs bland. Thompſon. 


is alſo the name of a town in Lower Saxony, 


B L A 


7. Object to which a thing is directed. 8 

See better, Lear, and let me ſtill remain 

The true Blank of thine. Shakeſpeare. 
8. Among minters, a piece of metal ready for coining. 

To BLank, [of lan, adj. Blanchir, Fr.] 1. To damp, diſpirit, or 

confuſe: 

Each oppoſite 5/anks the face of joy. Shakeſpeare. 

With confuſion ank his worſhippers. Milton. 
2. To efface, to eraze, to annul. All former purpoſes were B/anched, 
the governor at a bay, and all that charge loſt and cancelled. Sener. 

Blank Verſes, verſes without rhimes. Rhime (as Milton ob. 

ſerves) being no neceſſary adjunct or true ornament of poetry (in 
longer works eſpecially) but the invention of a barbarous age to ſet 
off wretched matter and lame metre [may not I add too, as lame . 
preffion ?] not without cauſe, therefore, ſome, both Italian and Spa. 
niſh poets of prime note, have rejected rhime; as have alſo, lon 
ſince, the beſt of our Engliſh tragedies, as a thing of itſelf, to all i. 
dicious ears, trivial, and no true muſical delight; which conſiſts only 
in APT numbers, fit quantity of ſyllables, and the ſenſe vari- 
ouſly drawn out from one verſe into another; not in the jingling ſound 
of /ike endings; a fault avoided by the learned ancients in poetry 
and all good oratory.” Monſ. Voltaire makes it a proof or inſtance 
of the | Inks of the Engliſh tongue to the French, that we are 


able to raiſe our poetic ſtyle above proſe, without the aſſiſtance of 


rhime. And for the ſame reaſon, blank verſe (as Mr. Addiſon ob. 
ſerves) is the moſt difficult of the two; as it conſiſts not merely in 
avoiding rhime ; but is obliged to /upport itſelf on all thoſe beauties 
and excellencies, with which the French critic confeſſes our language 
to be better ſtocked than his own: among which the aptitude of num- 
bers, the tranſpoſition of words, and almoſt endleſs wariety of pauſes, 
are not the leaſt. Sce NumBERs, TRANSPOSLI˙ ION, aud PA uszEs. 
Point BLaxx, down: right. | | 5 
BLANK TH [¶Blanchete, Fr.] 1. A woolen covering ſoft ard looſely 
wove, ſpread: commonly on a bed over the ſheets, for procuring 
warmth. 2. A kind of pear: ſometimes written Banquet. | 
BLANK ET [with printers] a woollen cloth uſed to caule the letters 
to appear in proofs. 9 | | 
To BLaxxerT [from the noun] 1. To cover with a blanket. 

Blanket my loins. Shakeſpeare. | | | 
2. To toſs in a blanket, by way of penalty or contempt. 

2 lane but knows, FE MP 5 
ur purgings, pumpings, b/anketings and blows? Pope. 
reg 7 m5 2 gk 8 manner, with White pale- 
neſs, or confuſion. : | | 

BLa"NKNess, paleneſs, &c, as being out of countenance or 


abaſhed, 


BLA vf Pear, a ſort of pear. | ; 
 BLa'xqQuiLLE, a ſmall filver coin, current in Morocco and all that 
coaſt of Barbary, worth about three half-pence Engliſh. 


— nent 


BLARE, a ſmall copper coin of Bern, nearly of the ſame value with 
the ratz. | 

To BLARE [prob. of blaren, Du. blarren, Ger. to weep] 1. To 
ſweal or melt away, as a candle. 2. To bellow, to roar. Skinner. 

BLAPsE CLA, Lat. [of Aare, Gr. to hurt] th: cyanus or blue 
bottle, ſo named becauſe it turns the edge of the mower's ſcythe. 

BLAPSICONTA [Fazryona, Gr. of Can, to hurt, and yon, Gr. 


BLanDi'LoQUENCE [Glandiloquentia, Lat.] a fair and flattering. 
Jpcech ; courteous diſcourſe ; compliment. | 
To BLANDIsH [blandor, Lat.] to flatter or ſooth up with fair 
ſpeeches, to ſmooth, or ſoften. I have met with this word in no 
other paſlage. Johnſon. | | | 
Muſt'ring all her wiles, + ag 
With 4/and;/p'd parleys, feminine aflaults, 
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Tongue - batteries, ſhe ſurceas'd not. Milton. 
BLA NDIMENT [b/andimentum, Lat.] ſoothing, ſoftneſs. 
BLa"NDISHMENTS [L landiſſement, Fr.] 1. The act of fondneſs, ex- 
preſſion of tenderneſs by geſture. = 
Fhe little babe up in his arms he hent, 
Who with ſweet pleaſure and bold b/andi/oment 
Gan ſmile.  Openſer. 
Cowling low with Slandiſpment. Milton. 
2. Kind treatment, alluring careſſes. | 
Him Dido now with b/andi/oment detains. Dryden, 2 
3. Flattering diſcourſe, ſoft words, kind ſpeeches. He was well and 
fair ſpoken, and would uſe ſtrange ſweetneſs and blandiſoment of 
words, to perſuade any thing that he took to heart. Bacon. | 
Blank Manger [in cookery] a ſort of jelly made of calves-feet 
and other ingredients, with pounded almonds, &c. | 
BLaxx [6/anc, Fr. derived by Menage from Albianus, thus; al- 
 bianus, albianicus, bianicus, biancus, bianco, blanicus, blancus, blanc; 
by others, from blanc, which in Dan. ſignifies Sining; in confor- 
mity to which the Germ. have b/axcker, to ſhine, the Sax. blæcan, 


and the Eng. bleach, to whiten. Johnſon] 1. White, pale, wan. 


Blank moon. Milton. 2. Caſaubon derives it of 
out of countenance, confuſed, cruſhed, depreſſed, 
Adam, ſoon as he heard 
The fatal treſpaſs done by Eve, amaz'd, 
: Aſtonied ſtood and blank, Milton. 
3. Being without any writing, free of all marks; as, 
4. Without rhyme; as, blank verſe. | 
A BLaxk [#langue, Fr. bianca, It. blanco, Sp.] 1. A void ſpace 
left in writing. 2. A ticket in a lottery not entitling to any benefit. 
3. A paper from which the writing is effaced. | 
It is lots to blarks | 
My name hath couch'd your ears. Shakeſpeare. 
She has left him 
The blank of what he was; | 
I tell thee, eunuch, ſhe has quite unmann'd him. Dryden. 
4. A paper unwritten, any thing without marks or characters. 
An univerſal 2 | 
Of nature's works, to me expung'd and raz'd. Milton. 
The point to which an arrow or other miſſile was directed, fo 
called, becauſe, to be more vilible, it was marked with white. 
Slander 
(Whole whiſper oer the world's diameter, as level as the can- 
non to his blank) | 
Tranſports its poiſon'd ſhot. Shakeſpeare. 
6. Aim, ſhot; 
Beyond my aim, out of the blank 
And level of my brain, Shate/peare. 


aBaxng, Gr. mute, 


Blank paper. 


the great God and religion. 


what is produced by generation} a diſeaſe in bees, when they do not 
breed, or their young ones miſcarry. 
BLA RECNIES, a town of the Auſtrian Netherlands, about ſeven 
miles ſouth of Mons. Lat. 509 30“ N. Long. 3% 55* E. 
BLas, the motion of the ſtars. Yan Helmont. 
Bras E. See BLazE. | 
BLasPHEMATO'RINEsSs [from blaſpheme] blaſphemouſneſs. 
BLaSPHE'MATORY, or BLA'sPHEMOUS [blaſphematoire, Fr. La. 
femo, Sp. ton, Lat, of Sazo@1np®-, Gr. Blaſphemous is uſually 
accented on the firſt ſyllable, but by Milton on the ſecond] impioully 
irreverent in ſpeaking or writing, with regord to God. 
This attempt bolder than that on Eve, 
And more 6/aſphemous. | | | 
To BLasPnr Me, verb af. [blaſphemer, Fr. blasfemar, Sp. Blaſ- 
pbemo, Lat. of EG, 67 1. To ſpeak with impious irreve- 
rence of God or holy things, to revile, to curſe ; as, to bla/phems 
2. To ſpeak evil of in general. 
Blaſpheme their feeder, and forget their Lord, Pope. 
BLasPHE'MER N re Fr. Blas femador, Sp. blaſphemator, 
Lat.] one who ſpeaks blaſphemy, or in impious terms of God. 
Should each Blaſphemer quite eſcape the rod, 
Becauſe the inſult's not to man, but God. 
BrA“sPHEMOUsL x, in a blaſphemous manner. 
BLAasPHE'MOUSNESS, u | 
BLa'spHEMY [blaſpheme, Fr. blasfemia, Sp. blaſphemia, Lat. Eao- 
nyc, Gr.] an uttering of . words, tending to the diſ 
honour of God. Blaſphemy, ſtrictly and 2 is an offering of 
ſome 0 % or injury unto God himſelf, either by words or writ- 


Pope. 


ing. Aylife. But the better to unfold the ſignification of this word, 
its etymology ſhould be carefully diſcuſſed. It is a Greek word, com- 
pounded of Saxnlv, to hurt, or rather of Baxaw, to hit by a caſt, and 
nun, reputation; and accordingly it may be applied to an indignit) 
offered to any character, whether ſupreme or ſubordinate, divine or 
human, See Matth. xii. 31. Coloſſ. iii. 8. 1 Tim. i. 13. 2 Pet. 
ii. 11. Apocalypf, xiii, 6. Rom. iii. 8. in all which places, We 
have the ſame word in the original, though differently rendered by our 
tranſlators; ſee HEREsT. The blaſphemy againſt the Holy Choſt, 
conſiſted in the aſcribing thoſe miracles which Chriſt wrought by the 
Holy Ghoſt, to Beelzebub, or prince of devils. Matth. xu. 24, 31 
compared with Mark iii. 30. 

Blaſphemy was repreſented by the ancients, in painting, by a Wo- 
man with a diſmayed countenance, holding in her left hand a er 
torch, and with her right dragging by the hair a naked child, whic 
at the ſame time lifted up its hands to heaven. At her feet a ba- 


BLaSPREMY [in law] © By an act made in the gth and 10th I 


*« of William the IId, is when any one having deen educate in, 


3 
= 


B L A 


he Io at any time made profeſſion of the chriſtian religion, 
2 A any — of the perſons in the Holy Trinity to be God; 
« or ſhall aſſert, there are more Gods than one.“ But whether the 


two following clauſes of the act, wiz. a perſon ſo circumſſanced de- 


"fi livion to be true; or the holy ſcripture, of the 
ny ing or 8 to be of divine authority; are made by this 
2 Ho ſphemy, or only /imple prophaneneſs, we muſt leave the lawyers 


to determine. _ i ich for 
blærrau, Sax. blaſten, Teut.] 1. To ſtrike with ſome 

; — 4 — _ hy lightning %% her he Shakeſpeare. Thun- 
- blaſt the man. Addiſon. 2. To ſpoil, or cauſe fruits to wither, 
* n thin ears blaſted with the eaſt wind. Genefis. 3. To diſappoint 
gef. n or undertaking, to hinder from coming to maturity; as, his 
5 18 * was blaſted. Arbuthnot. 4. To ſpoil or marr any thing, to 
porn or ruin a perſon's rreputation ; as, to blaſt one's credit. 5. 


Jo confound, to ſtrike with terror. 


ers, 92 72 | 
With razen din, Blaſ you the city's ears. Shakeſpeare. 
BLAST [blape, Sax.] 1. A puff of wind. 2. The found made 
ing any wind inſtrument. 
by — blew his trumpet, th* angelic b/a/? 
Fill'd all the regions. Milton. ns 8 
The ſtroke of a malignant planet, the infection of any thing peſ- 


diential, the blight of corn. By the blaſt of God they periſh. Job. 


To BLasT, with —_— is to tear up rocks which lie in their way, 

e of gunpowder. | i 

ewe ar GS, Es and froſts which immediately ſucceed rain, and 

ive to fruits. | | | 

1 [of bat] blaſt, ſudden ſtroke of infection; a word 
not at preſent in uſe. Contagious blaſtments. Shakeſpeare. 

BLA TA BTZANTIA [of Byzantium, Lat. Conſtantinople, the place 
from whence brought] the upper part of a ſhell, called by the Latins 
conchilium : theſe ſhells are of different ſizes, but the form of them 
univerſally, is that of che claw of a wild beaſt. It is uſed in phyſic. 

Bia'rant [batitant, Fr.] bellowing like a calf, You learn'd 
this language from the blatant beaſt. Dryden. . a c 
BLAT ERA TION, noiſe, ſenſeleſs roar, or babbling: Lat. 

BLATTA'AIA [in botany] the herb moth-mullen. Lat. 
To BLA“ TTER [of blatero, Lat. to roar] to make a ſenſeleſs noiſe. 
A word no longer uſed. Envy liſts to latter againſt him. Spenſer. 

B.a'WBUREN, a town of Swabia in Germany, about eleven miles 


eaſt of Ulm. Lat. 48 24 N. Long. 3? W. 


BLars, a fortreſs of Guinne, in France, ſituated on the river Ga- 
ronna, 21 miles north of Bourdeaux. The intention of it is to 
hinder any ſhip from going to Bourdeaux without permiſſion. 

A Braze [blzpe, or blape, Sax. a torch] 1. A light flame or 
fre; blaze implies more the light than the heart. 222 ; as, a blaze 
of glory. 2. Publication or wide diffuſion of a thing, What is 

lory but the b/aze of fame. Milton. 3. A white mark in a horſe's 
ce, deſcending from the forehead, almoſt to the noſe; it is alfo 
called a ſtar. N | 


To BLAzE, verb neut. [blepian, Sar J 1; To flame or make 5 
ſhining light; as, a blazing ſtar, or comet with a brilliant tail. 2. 


To be conſpicuous. - | 3 | : 5 

To BrazE, verb act. 1. To publiſh; as, to blaze his marriage 
abroad. 2. To blazon, to give an account of enſigns armorial in 
proper terms; now an obſolete word. This was called a fierce, and 


you ſhould have blaxed it thus: he bears a fierce, fable, between two 


fierces. Peacham. 3. To inflame, to fire; not a proper uſe of the 
word. Pall'd, thy b/azed youth | | 
Becomes aſſuaged. Shakeſpeare. 
Bua'zer [from b/aze] one that ſpreads reports abroad. 
Babblers of folly, blazers of crime. Spenſer. 

BLa'zox, 1. The art of explaining coat armour. Teach me what 

I ought to obſerve in the b/azor of beaſts. Peacham. 2. Publication. 
This eternal b/azon muſt not be, . 

Io“ ears of fleſh and blood. Shatefeare- 
3. Celebration. | 8 
Thy tongue, thy face, thy limbs, action and ſpirit, 
So Do give thee five-fold bann. Shakeſpeare. 

Bi a Zox [in heraldry] is an obſolete word, and a certain author 
ſays, ſignifies the blowing or winding of an horn, as is introduced in- 
to 3 from an ancient cuſtom, that the heralds (who were 
Judges at juſts and tournaments) practiſed of winding an horn, when 
they explained and recorded the atchievements of thoſe knights that 
exerciſed, and by cuſtom the word has obtained to ſignify deſcription 
in heraldry ; for to blazon is to deſcribe the things 
armour as they ought to be, with their proper fignifications and in- 
tendments. 


To BLAZoN [Blaſorner, Fr.] 1. To deſcribe, paint, or explain in 


proper characters or terms, coats of arms. The coat of arms I am 
not herald enough to Baron into Engliſh. Addifon. ' 2. To deck or 
adorn Then b/azons in dread ſmiles her hideous form. Garth, 
3. To diſplay, to ſet forth. | | | 
| Thyſelf thou Sagen / ; 
In theſe two princely boys. Shakeſpeare. | 
4. To celebrate. One that — 4 the quirk of &/azoning pens. 


Shakeſpeare. 5. To blaze abroad, to publiſh. h ; 


What's this but libelling againſt the ſenate, | 
„And 6/azoning our injuſtice every where? Shakeſpeare. 
Bla"zoxnkxy [blaſon, Fr.] ſignifies the fame as blazon, which is the 

art of blazoning, of which the moſt general rules are: 
I. To name the metal or colour of the field; as or, argent, gules, 
ſable, &c. | | 
II. The manner of the diviſion of the eſcutcheon by line, whether 
it be downright or bendwiſe, c. and alſo the difference of the line, 
vx. indented, ingrail'd, Se. | oP 
III. The charge that is on the field. 
IV. Name the principal part of the field firſt, if there be more 
nan one occupied by the charge. : 
V. Name the charge that is in the chief-part of the field firſt, if 
mere be more than one kind of charge in it. : 
VI. Uſe no repetition of words in blazoning the ſame coat, eſpeci- 
ally theſe words, of, or, and with, | 


fore with rheum. Blear eyes affet ſound eyes. Bacon. 2. Obfeure 
in general, cauſing dimneſs. | | 


borne in coat- 


Bb F 


VII. There ate three forms of Baron: , 
1. By metals and colours for gentlemen, who have no title 8? 
dignity. t | | | 

2. By precious ſtohes for nobility, as dukes, earls, &c. 

3. By planets, for emperors, kings, and princes ; however, the 
French, from whom we had our hera dry, ahd all other nations, re- 
— variety of forms, and uſe none but metals and colours for al! 

eoreets. 

III. You muſt obſerve, that metal upon metal, and colour upon 
colour, is falſe heraldry. Vet there is an exception to this rule, as in 
the arms of Jeruſalem, which are argent, a croſs potent between four 
croſlets or; being metal upori metal. | | 

BLe, BLea, or BIE ſin huſbandry] the inward bark of a tree, 
or that part of the wood, which was lait formed. ; 

To Br.zacn, verb act. {probably of bletſen, Teut. bleetea, Du. or 
æblecen, Sax. bleechen, Ger.] to whiten, commonly to whiten in the 
ſun, or open air. | | | 

To BIREACH, verb neut. to become white. 

The white ſheet Z/eaching in the open field. Shakeſpeare. 

BLEA'CHINGLY, a borough town of Surry, five miles from Rye- 


gate, and twenty from London. It ſends two members to parlia - 


ment. ES 

BLeax [blac, blæc, Sax. bleeth, Du. cold, bleich, Ger. pale, bleek, 
Su.] 1. Chill or cold; as, the b/eat winds. 2. Pale, wa. 

A BLeax [from his white or leak colour] a little fiſh, called alſd 
a blay. The bleak, or freſh water-ſprat, is ever in motion, and 
therefore called by ſome the river-{wallow. His back is of a pleaſant 
ſad ſea- water green; his belly white and ſhining like the mountajr 
ſnow. Bleaks are excellent meat, and in beft ſeaſon in Auguſt; 
Walton. | | | | 

Brea'kty, pilety: 

BLea'kNess, paleneſs, _ 5 „ 
BREAK xESss, coldneſs of the wind, chilneſs. The inhabitants of 
Nova Zembla go naked, without complaining of the 4/eakzc/3 of the 
air: Addiſon. Hee RE | F 

BLea'xy [from bleak] bleak, cold, chill. 
hy, mfg” Dryden. | 

LEAR, ad. [blaer, Du. a bliſter] 1. Dim with rheum, Water 


The bleaky: top of 


Ys 


Cheat the eye with Year illuſion, | 
And give it falſe preſentments. Milton. 
To Brrax [from the a4j.] 1. To make the eyes watery or ſore 


with rheum. 


; Bleared ſights are ſpectacled to ſee him. Shakeſpeare. 

2. To dim or obſcure the eyes in general. A pretty ſuperficial ar- 

gument to Gear our eyes, and lull us afleep in ſecurity, Ralei gb. 

BEAR Ey'd, 1. Having the external covering of the eyes red, and 

turned outwards. 2. Having blear or watery eyes, or eyes ſore with 

rheum; as Blear- ey d fath eres. | 
 BuEar'eDNness [from bleared] the ſtate of being bleared. The 

defluxion falling upon the edges of the eyelids, makes a blearedneſc. 

Wiſeman. | | Es ; 5 7 | 
To BLear [blzran, Sax.] to cry like a ſheep or lamb. 

BEAT [from the verb] the cry of a ſheep or lamb. The Beat of 


| fleecy ſheep. Chapman. With dying blears reſound. Dryden. 


BLea'riNG [of blzzan, Sax.] the crying of ſheep. 
BEB, noun ſub. a knot or bliſter in glaſs. 


A BIER [blaen, Ger. to ſwell] a bliſter, a blain ; alſo a bubble or 


bladder in the water. 


- Bue'canon [Barxpo, Gr.] wild penny- royal. 

BLep [irr. pret. and part. pofſ. of bleed] have bled. 

To BLEED, verb neut. pret. | bled, or have bled ; part. paſſ. ble4 
[irr. verb, blædan, Sax. bloeden, Du. and L. Ger. biuten, H. Ger.] 
1. To evacuate or loſe blood, to run with blood. Bleed, bleed, poor 
country. Shakeſpeare. 2. To die a violent death. The lamb thy 
riot dooms to bleed to day. Pope, 3. To drop as blood; it is applied 


to any thing that drops. For me the balm ſhall Sed, and amber 
flow. Pope. 


To BrEED, verb act. to take away or let blood. 
That from a patriot of diſtinguiſh'd note, 
Have bed and purg'd me to a ſimple vote. Pope. 

To BLtep [among farmers] denotes to yield; as, the corn B/zes 
well, z. e. yields well m threſhing. | 6 | 

To BLzep [among gardeners] is to draw out the ſap of plants, the 
ſame as tapping. | Pc ap 

To BLze freely, a very low phraſe, to part with one's money freely. 

BLER“ DIN, letting out of blood. 

BLE EDIN OG Call [among ſharpers] one who, when he is once ſtuck, 
i. e. has loſt ſome money in gaming, will not give over till he has 
loſt all. | 

Buerr, BLATR, or BLEAT [of blœd, Ger. and that of ploden, Teut. 
to fear] baſhful. N. C. | 

A toom (empty) purſe makes a BLzrT (ſhamefac'd) merchant... This 
proverb is Scottiſh, as are the words toom and leit; but it is very na- 
tural to conclude; a man will have little courage in buying, when he 
has no money to pay. _ 

A BLeir cat makes a proud mouſe. That is, when parents or 
maſters are to@ moderate in reproving their children or ſervants, it ge- 
nerally makes the former unruly and diſobedient, and the latter ſaucy 
and impertinent. | 

A But'Misx Fprobably of bleme, Fr. pale or white. Skinner] 1. A 
ſtain, a mark of deformity,” a diminution of beauty, a ſpot. In di- 
viding, if you leave a remedileſs b/emiſh. Wiſeman, 2. A fault or diſ- 
grace, a reproach, Clear ſhe died from blemis criminal. Spenſer. 
3. A ſoil, turpitude, or ſtain; Is conformity with Rome a mib un- 
to the church of England? Hooker, 5 

To BIEMursu [from blame. Janius; probably of blemir, Fr. to 
grow pale] 1. To ſtain or ſpot with any deformity. Likelier that 
my outward face might have been diſguiſed, than that the face of ſo 
excellent a mind could have been thus 6/:zmiſhed. Sidney. 2. To 
wound or prejudice a perſon's reputation or good name. By defama- 
tion to blemi/b a character. Addiſon. 2 

Brruisn [with hunters] a term uſed, when the hounds or * 
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BLI 


having found where the chace has been, only make A proffer to en- 
ter and return. 

To BLENch, verb neut. to ſhrink or fly off. 

I'll tent him to the quick; if he'll but 6/ench, 
I know my courſe. Shakeſpeare. ; N 

To BrExch, verb ag. to hinder or obſtruct. Carrying great 
truſſes of hay before them to bench the defendant's ſight. eau. 

BLE NCR lin the Scotch law] as, to hold land in bench, i. e. to hold 
it by the payment of a ſugar-loaf, a couple of capons, a bever-hat, a 
roſe, or {uch like thing, if demanded. | 

To BIxxp, fret. I blended, anciently blent [blenvan, Sax. blenda, 
Du. and Su.] 1. To mix or mingle together. | 

"Tis beauty truly bent, whoſe red and white 
Nature's own ſweet and cunning hand hath laid on. Shakeſpeare. 
They were no otherwiſe mingled, than but b/ended, but not united. 
Boyle. 2. 'To confound, ſometimes with the reciprocal pronoun. 
The times and ſeaſons of the year blend themſelves by diſordered and 
confuſed mixture, Hooker. 3. To pollute, ſpoil or corrupt. 'This 
ſignification was anciently much uſed, but now quite obſolete. 
| He burnt with jealous fire, | 
The eye of reaſon was with rage yb/ent. 

BLEND Water, a diſtemper incident to black cattle. 
Bue'nper [from blend] he that blends or mingles. 


Spenſer. 


BLE'xHEIM, a village of Swabia in Germany, famous for the VIC- 


tory obtained by the allied army, commanded by the duke of Marl- 
borough and prince Eugene, over the French and Bavarians, com- 
manded by the duke of Bavaria, and the Marſhals Tallard and Mar- 
fin. It is ſituated on the weſt ſide of the Danube, three miles north- 
eaſt of Hockſtet, and twenty-ſeven north-eaſt of Ulm. | 
| Bie'nna [Paua, Gr.] an excrementitious humour, ſomewhat craſs 
and concocted, that flows down through the palate and noſtrils. 
Caſtell. renowat. | = 
Bl EN, obſolete, part. of blend; which ſee. 


BLEePHa'RIDES [PxQap35, of BxPazo, Gr. an eye-brow] that 


part of the eye-lids where the hair grows, or the hairs themſelves. 
Anatom. WE " | 
Bit'PHaRo [of Bxpap®-, Gr.] one who has great brows or eye- 
lids, beetle-brow'd. ** | 
BLE'PHARON [ParPagor, Gr. ] an eye-lid. -_ 
BrePHaARoOxXI'sTUM [of PaPago and Zvw, Gr. to ſcrape off] an 
inſtrument for pulling hairs out of the eye-lids. | 
: BLE RA [old law rec.] pete or earth digged up and dryed for 
uel. | 
To Bxss 
to proſper. 
Sy It is twice Bed, | | | 
It % eib him that gives, and him that takes. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To wiſh happineſs to, to pronounce a bleſſing upon. The man 
of God Bleed, the children of Iſrael. Deuteronomy. 3. To praiſe, to 
glorify. The Creator alone to be See, adored, and honoured. Hooker. 
4. It ſeems, in one paſſage of Spenſer, to ſignify the ſame as to wave, 
brandiſh, or Rouriſh. His ſparkling blade about his head he /f. 
 BLe'ssED, part. [of bleſs] happy, poſſeſſed of celeſtial felicity; as, 
the Hleſſed in heaven. x 
BLlesszp Thiſtle. A plant with floſculous flowers, conſiſting of 
many florets. The ſpecies are: 1. The bleſſed thiſtle, which is cul- 
tivated for the herb which is dried for medicinal uſes, but of late leſs 
uſed than formerly. 2. The yellow diſtaff thiſtle. Miller. 


[of blerrian, Sax.] 1. To make happy, to felicitate, 


Brr'ss kp [from b] happily. Clitophon's taking had 57. 


fedly procured their meeting. Sidney. 
Bi.g'ssEDNEss [from bleed} 1. Felicity, happineſs. The led: 
ne/s of being little. Shakeſpeare. 2. Sandctity. | 
Earthlier happy 1s the roſe diſtill'd, 
Than that which withering on the virgin thorn, 
Grows, lives and dies in fingle ble/eane/s. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Heavenly beatitude. Being begun in grace, it paſſes into glory, 
&/-/jedneſs, and immortality. South. 4. Divine favour. 
the BLESSEDNEss of a marry d State has been repreſented by a 
very beautiful woman, having on her breaſt, inſtead of a jewel, two 
hands holding a flaming heart, and in her right hand a yoke, which 
the looks upon with a friendly aſpect. | 


Br.z'ssR [from 42/5] he that bleſſes, proſpers, or gives a bleſſing. 


Return praiſe to God, the giver of the gift, or beer of the 

action. Taylor. | | 5 
„ Brx'ss1xo, ſubſ. 1. Benediction, a prayer by which happineſs is 
implored. 2. A declaration, by which it is promiſed in a prophetic 
or authoritative manner; as, the father layeth his hand upon his 
head, and giveth the 5 ng. Bacon. 3. Any of the means of hap- 
pineſs, advantage, gift, or benefit. The moſt valuable beings of 
ſociety. Addiſon. 4. Divine favour. He ſhall receive the ben 
trom the Lord. P/a/ms. 5. The Hebrews, under this name, often 
underſtand the preſents which friends make to one another, in all pro- 
bability, becauſe they are generally attended with bleſſings and com- 
pliments both from thoſe who give, and thoſe who receive. Receive 
my preſent at my hand, take, I pray thee, my being that is brought 
to - ee. 3 

LEST, part. the lame with BLesstD, happy. Bleſt in thy geni- 
us, in thy love too 5/1. Pope. 15 * flu 

BLew, pret. [of to bow] See To BLow. 


BEW] Mantle, or Buus Mantle, a title peculiar to one of the 
purſuivants or marſhals at arms. 


BuEYTME [with farriers] a diſeaſe in horſes, a kind of inflamma- 


tion, proceeding from bruiſed blood, between the ſole and the bone 
of * foot. | 
BLIGHT, or a BLasT [the etymology of blight is unknown. Joha/on 
1. Mildew, according to. Skinner * it — taken, by 8 
ters, in a general ſenſe, for any cauſe of the failure of fruits; or, as 
ſome Blight of the ſpring. 2. Any thing blaſting or nipping. The 
ficit 3/ighz of froſt ſhall ſtrip you of all. L Efrange. A diſeaſe m- 
cident to flo, that affects them variouſly ; the whole plant ſome- 
times, and at other times only the leaves or bloſſoms, being withered 
or \mutted. | 
To Blicur [from the 2 
blaits vegetables, Sights corn and fruits. Maadruard. 2, To blaſt in 
general, to hinder fertility; as, to big h corn. 


den. 


one ſide. 


1. To corrupt with mildew. It 


5 11 


Left harſh care the lover's peace deſtroy, 

And roughly 3/ight the tender buds of joy, 

Let reaſon teach. Lyttleton, | 

BL1nv, adj. blind, Sax. blind, Dan. Su. and Ger. blindt, Da. 

blinds, Goth. ] 1. Deprived of fight. 2. Mentally dark, ignorant, 
unable to judge, with fo before the thing unſeen. - All authors zo their 
own defects are blind. Dryden. 3. Sometimes of. Blind of the fu. 
ture. Dryden. 4. Not ſeen, out of public view, private, generally 
with ſome tendency to contempt or cenſure. Any Blind or ſecret 
corner is judged a fit houſe of common prayer. Hooker. 5. Not eaſily 


diſcernible, hard to find, obſcure. 
Blind mazes of this tangl'd wood. Milton. 
On the Blind rocks are loſt. Dryden. 


To Brinp [blindan, Sax. verblenden, Ger.] 1. To make blind. 
2. To obſcure, to darken to the eye. Darknels binde the ſky. Dy. 
3. To darken to the underſtanding ; as, to blind and confound 
the ſtate of a controverſy. | 

BLinv, /ubft. 1. Something to hinder the fight. Civility caſts a2 
blind over duty. L'Eftrange. 2. Something to miſlead the eye or un- 
derſtanding. Theſe diſcourſes ſet an oppoſition between his command 


and decrees; making the one a blind for the execution of the other. 


Decay of Piety, | 
Blinp, a feint, ſhift, or artifice ; to make a perſon believe a falſity, 
Brixp men can't judge of colours. I ciec non gindicadi colori. It. 

The Greeks ſay : Ti3vPaw x) Kine The Latins fay : Quid ono 

cum ſpeculo ? (What has a blind man to do with a looking-glaſs.) We 

ſhould not be forward in giving our opinions on things we can't he 
ſuppoſed to have any ſkill in, left this proverb be hit in our teeth, 

The Germans ſay : Ein blinder kan von der farbe nicht urtheilen, 

Tho ſn Brand as he that will vot ſee ? Spoken of thoſe who 

tend they can't ſee what they have no mind to ſee. 

BLIxD Cancer. See Primitive CANCER, | 

Blix D Nettle, an herb. 

A Man's BLixp Side, his foible or weakneſs. 

BLIND Vel. 


Pre- 


[with chemiſts] ſuch as have no opening but on 


Bri'nvrolD [from blind, of blind and pealdan, Sax.] having the 
eyes covered. | 

BurxpLy [from Blind] 1. Without fight. 
out examination; as, blindly to ſwallow nonfenſe. 
without direction or judgment. 

How ſeas, earth and air, and active flame 
Fell thro' the mighty void, and in their fall 
Were blindly gather'd in this goodly ball. 

B11nDLY, without ſeeing or conſidering. 

BLinyMAN's Buff, A play in which one is to be blindfold, and 
to hunt out ſome of the reſt of the company. At Blindman's-buff to 
grope his way. Hudibras. | 

BLr'npNess [blinoneppe, Sax.] 1. Want of fight, a privation of the 
ſenſation of ſight, ariſing from ſome defect in the organ itſelf, or in 
the optic nerve, and blood-veſlels belonging to it. Milton alludes to 
both theſe cauſes in thoſe lines; „ | 

So thick a drop ſerene has quench'd their orbs, 
Or dim ſiſfiſion veil'd, Parad. Left, B. III. I. 25, &c. 
If the reader would fee this compleatly explained, he may conſult 
H. Boer bav. æconomia animal. REIS tabulis gras, Ed. Londin. 
and alſo Monita & Precepta Medica. Mead. 2. Ignorance, mental 
darkneſs. We diſcover nothing but our own 6/indne/s and igno- 
rance. Locke. $2 | | Ip 

BLindNess of Heart, in general, has been repreſented by a woman 
clad in green, ſtanding in the midſt of a meadow, in which are all 
ſorts of beautiful flowers, with which ſhe is ſo delighted and taken 
up, that ſhe don't obſerve the danger of a ſnake —_ her feet, nor 
her own ſtate, by a mole among the flowers. The mole intimates 
blindneſs ; her head inclined towards fading flowers, worldly delights; 
which allure and buſy the mind to no purpoſe : for whatever the flat- 
tering world promiſes, yet all is but a clod of earth, covered, not 
only under the falſe hope of ſhort pleaſures, but with many dangers 
all our days. 

Blixps [in fortification] are bundles of oſiers bound at both ends, 
and ſet up between two Rakes; alſo branches of trees, or pieces of 
wood laid acroſs upon the trenches, to bear up the bavins or hurdles 
laid over with earth, which ſerve to cover them, and ſometimes can- 
vaſs, and ſometime planks erected, to obſtruct the enemy's proſpect. 

Blindworm [of blind and worm] a ſmall viper, the leaſt of our 
Engliſh ſerpents, but venomous. Newts and b/indworms do no harm. 
Shakeſpeare. The greater flow-worm, called alſo the b/indworm, is 
commonly thought to be blind, becauſe of the littleneſs of his eyes. 
Greab. | 
To Brink [blinck, Su. blincken, Dan.] 1. To wink or twinkle with 
the eyes. To trepan the one to think. 

The other blind, both ſtrove to blink. Hudibras. 
2. To ſee obſcurely. Shew me thy chink, to Blink thro with mine 
eyne. Shakeſpeare. One eye was blinking, and one leg was lame. 
Pope. | 
N {from blind, of blinker, Dan.] 1. One that winks or 
twinkles with his eyes, one that has bad eyes. 2. Something that 
twinkles. In ſome parts we ſee many glorious ſtars, and in ſome 
none but 3/inkards and obſcure ones. Hakewill, 

To Blink Beer ¶ probably of blinnan, Sax. ] to keep it unbroached 
till it is grown tart or ſharp. N. C. 
BlIxKSs [with — hs torn from trees, and caſt over- 
thwart the way where a deer is likely to paſs, to ſtop his ſpeed. 

Biss [blippe, of bliryan, blidapian, Sax. to rejoice] 1. The 
higheſt degree of happineſs, generally uſed of the felicity of bleſſed 
_ * Happineſs in general, Bliſi is the ſame in ſubject or in 

ing. Pope. | 
3 [of bliſs and full] 1. Happy in the higheſt degree. 2. 


oyous, full of joy. | 15 
a 5 bliſiful plains. Pope, 3. Applied to the felicit) 


2. Implicitely - with. 
3. Fortuitoully, 


Dryden. 


Windlor's 
of the bleſſed 3: as, the BAH viſion, Hammond. 
BLi'ssFULLY [of bliſsful] happily. $64 VEN ir 
. Brr'srvLNEss [of bliryen and pull, Sax.] happineſs, fulneb 
joy. | eee ee, 1 
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be luſtful 


B 1. 0 
To Br1's30M, to leap as a ram does upon an ewe, to « 1 Wo 


/.<oMING, the act of ion between a ram and an ewe. 
2 [blefter, It. bliflor, Sp. blęſtar, Fr. bluyſter, Du.] 1. A 
ule in the ſkin, formed by raiſing the cuticle from the cutis, and 
Fed with ſerum. 2. Any 3 by che ſeparation of any 
flm or ſkin from the other parts. Upon the leaves there riſeth a tu- 
mour like a blifter. Bacon. 3. The plaiſter itſelf that raiſes a bliſter. 
Ttis made partly of Spaniſh flies. OY £96 

To BL1sTER, ver neut. [blupſter, Du.] to riſe in a bliſter; 

Let my _— blifter. Shakeſpeare. 1 

To BLisTER, verb a. 1. To raiſe bliſters by a burn, rubbing, or 
any other cauſe that hurts. 2. To raiſe puſtules with a medical 
intention; as, to 5% fer the head. | 
BI IT Es, a kind of beet, an herb that has ſcarce any taſte or ſcent: 

Blirk, a market town of Nottinghamſhire, about 18 miles from 
Newark, and 130 from London. | 5 

BrirnE [blithe, Sax. ] pleaſant, jocund, merry, gay, not heavy; 


a8 a blithe af 


A Briras heart makes a bloomy viſage. The joy of the heart is 
eaſily diſcovered in the countenance ; as on the contrary, Triftitia 
corrugat vultum, ſorrow wrinkles the face. | 

Bur/TaLy [of b/ithe) briſkly, mertily. CET | N 
BIT TN ESS, or BLI THSOMNESs [of blithnerye, Sax. ] the quality 
or ſtate of being very pleaſant or merry. TIN 

Bii'TasOME [of blithe} cheerful, gay. | 

Froſty blaſts deface the b/ih/ome year. F. Philips. 

BLoacn, a puſtule, wheal, or ſmall ſwelling. | 

To BLoaT, verb af. 5. app from blow. Jobnſon.] to ſwell 
vith wind; with zy emphatical. „%%% 

N Bloat hin up with praiſe, Dryaen. 
Virgins bloated up. Addiſon. | | 


o BLoaT, verb neut. to become ſwoln. If a perſon of a firm 


conſtitution begins to bloat, his fibres grow weak.  Arbuthnot. 
BLo'aTEepNEss [of bloat) _— tumour. Bloatedne/s and ſcor- 
butical ſpots are ſymptoms of weak fibres. Arbuthnor. 
Bro“ BER [of blob] in ſome counties denotes a bubble. There 
ſwimmeth in the ſea a round ſlimy ſubſtance, called a b/obber, re- 
puted noiſome to the fiſh, Careav. 


BLo'sBERLIr [of blobber, or blob and lip] a thick lip. His b/0b- 


zerlip and beetle brows commend. Dryden. | 
BLo'BLIPPED, Or BLo'BBERLIPPED, having ſwoln or thick lips. 

A bliblipped ſhell, which ſeemeth a kind of muſſel. Grew. 

Flatnoſed and 5/obberligped. L'Eſtrange. 


Buock block, Du. and Goth. bloc, Fr.] 1. A heavy piece of timber, 


rather thick than long. 2. A maſs of matter, a piece of marble as 
it comes out of the quarry. 3. A maſſy body. A | 
For want of a Block, he will ſtumble at a ſtraw. © Swift: 


4. A rude piece of timber; in — An image cleft out of the 


trunk of ſome tree, a divine block. Stilling fleet. 5. The piece of 


wood on which hats are modelled. 6. The piece of wood on which 


criminals are beheaded. 7. An obſtruction or ſtop. No crime is 
Block enough in our way to ſtop our flight. Decay of Piety. 8. A 
pully. 9. A block-head, a fellow of remarkable ſtupidity. 
| There men become beaſts, and prone to all evils, 
| In cities blocks. Donne. | 
Brock [with falconers] the perch whereon the hawk is kept. 
| Block Land, a piece of land anciently, that which is now called 


ftee- hold land 


Brock and BLock ſea term] a phraſe uſed when two blocks 
meet, in haling any tack 
to them. | 5 ä | P 
Fi Block [in a ſhip] is a block hung in a knot at the end of a 
2 the uſe of it is to hale up the flooks of the anchor to a 
s prow. | | # fot 
natch BLock [in a ſhip] is a _ block with a ſhiver in it, and 
a notch cut through one of its cheeks, for the more ready receiving 
in of any rope. It is uſed for the fall of the winding tackle. 
Brock [among bowlers] denotes the ſmall bowl, uſed as a mark 


to bowl at. 


To Brock [bloquer, Fr.] to ſhut up, to incloſe, ſo as to hinder e- 
greis. Troops to block it up from infeſting the great road. Clarendon. 

BLocka'ps [blecus, Fr. bloccato, Tt. military art] a fort of ſiege, 
when armed troops are poſted at all the avenues or paſlages leading to 
the place, ſo that no ſupplies or proviſions can be brought into the 
Place; it being the defign of the beſiegers to ſtarve it out; and not 
to take it by regular attacks or ſtorm. - » 


To Brocxabz, or Brock up [blequer, Fr. Bloccare, It. military | 


term] 1. To or ſhut up all the avenues and paſſages, and hinder 
all e tb 15 


„Hage bales of Britiſh cloth blockade the door. mo 
BrocxnNAD [of block, Teut. and heapod, Sax. the head] a ſtu- 
pid, ignorant fellow, a dolt, one without parts. 5 

BLocknEADED [from Sloctbead] ſtupid, heavy, dull; as, a block- 
beaded boy. L'Eftra 


e. x 
Brocx-housz, a Get of fortreſs to block up a paſs, Under the 


Protection of ſome blockhouſes. Raleigh. 
BLo'cxrsn fof block, Teut.} ignorant, ſtupid, dull. Blocliſb Ajax. 
bee. 
LoCKISKLY [from 3 heli] ignorantly, ſtupidly. 
Brocxisnxzss from ale ity. 8 
g — [of a ſhip] are a kind of wooden pullies, having ſhivers 


m them, 1. c. little wheels fixed with a cock and à pin, on which 


—_ — — go. | 
. Double BLocks ſin a ſhip] are ſuch as are uſed when much ſtrength 
1 required, 
— though much ſlower. f 
Bro CKTIN [from block and con] that tin which is moſt pure and un- 
1 and as yet unwrought. Boyle. 
ber city, the capital of the territory of Blaſois, in 
. in France, ſituated on the north fide of the river Loire, 
* es ſouth-weſt of Orleans. Lat. 475 5' N. Long. 1® 20“ E. 
. MARY t the iron mills} the firſt forge, through which the 
it has been melted out of the mine. 


e or hallyard, having ſuch blocks belonging | 


=_ ſent into or out of the town or fort, ſo that it 
. may receive no relief. 2. To ſtop up in general. 


they will purchaſe with more eaſe than fingle 


B L O 


Bro'nker, Jul. [I ſuppoſe for 8/anket. Jobnſn] 
; Our blonket livery's being all too 2 Jon 
For thilke ſame ſeaſon; when all is yclad 
„Wich pleaſance. Spenſer. ol | "ys, 

Bro nic, a town of Poland, about 20 miles weſt of Warſaw. Lat: 
529 & N. Long. 20% 300 E. | 

BLoop [ blod, Su. and Dan. bloed. Du: O. and L. Ger. blut, H. 
Ger. bloth, Goth. ] 1. A warm, ret liquor or humour, circulating by 
means of arteries and veins, through every part of the body; by mi- 
croſcopes the blood appears to conſiſt of little red globules ſwimming 
in an aqueous liquor, ſuppoſed to be the cruor and ſerum. 2. Child; 
progeny: Thou art my fleſh, my 4/cod; my daughter. Shakeſpeare: 
3. amily, kindred. 5 

A friend of our own Sead, a brother kind; Waller. 

4. Deſcent, linea Not running in a bJood, like the perpetual 
gentleneſs of the Ormond family. Dryden 5: Blood-royal, regal li- 
e A prince o the 2h, a ſon of Priam, Shakeſpeare. 6. Birth; 
noble extraction. A gentleman of Sh. Shakeſpeare. 7. Murder, vio- 
lent death. Blood will have blood. Shakeſpeare. . 8: Life: When 
wicked men have ſlain a righteous perſon, ſhall I not require his 547 
at your hand? 2 Samuel. 9. For ood, a low phraſe. Tho' his life 
or blood were at ſtake. In the ſame ſenſe; for his heart, is uſed. A crow 


lay battering upon a muſcle, and could not, for his blood, break the 


ſhell. ZEftrange. 10. The carnal part of man; as oppoſed to the 

2 Fleſh and load hath not revealed it unto thce, but my fa- 

ther which is in heaven. Sr. Matthew, 11. Temper of mind, ſtate 

of the paſſions, . | | | 
Will you, great Sir, that glory blot; | 
In cold blood, which you gain'd in hot. Hudibrat. 

12. Hot ſpark; a man of fire. The news put divers young Blood. 

into a fury. Bacon. The juice of any thing. The 62d of grapes. 


c_ | 

o BLoop [from the noun] 1: Sometimes to let blood medically. 
2. To ſtain with blood. He was &looded up to his elbows by a couple 
of Moors, whom he had been butchering with his own imperial 
hands. Addiſon. 3; To enter upon the game, to enure to blood as a 


hound. Ye were blooded in a yielded prey Spenſer. 4: To heat, to 


exaſperate. Matters grew more exaſperate, the auxiliary forces of 


French and Engliſh were much 4/ooded one againſt another. Bacon. 
— BLooÞ-BoLTERED (from lood and bolter] blood ſprinkled. 


The Slaad-boltered Banquo ſmiles upon me. Shakeſpeare. 
BLoo'p-FLower [hamanthus, Lat.] a plant originally brought from 


the cape of Good Hope, and many years preſerved in the curious 


gardens in Holland, but in England it is ſtill very rare. Miller. 
BLoop-cuiLTINEss [from blood and guilty] murder, the crime of 

ſhedding blood. With &lood-guiltineſs to heap offence. Spencer. 
BLoop-Ho'T [of Soo and ber] hot in the ſame degree with the blood 


circulating in the body. Warm the beer blood-hot, Locke. : 


BLoop-xounDs, a kind of hunting - dogs, ſo called for their 
moſt exquiſite ſcent ; for though the game happen to be dead, or if 
wounded it makes its eſcape from the huntſmen, or if it be killed, 
and never ſo clearly removed away, yet they will find their way to it, 
and they ſeize with great herceneſs. | 

Ik) beſe rav'ning %- hound, that purſue 


In a full cry, gaping to ſwallow me. Southerne. 


A Blood. hound will follow the tract of the 2 Arbuthnot. 


BLoo'pingss [of blodignerye, Sax.] a being bloody in body; alſo 
blob ne on We Tre. | | 
 BLoovLess [blobler, 21 i. Having no blood, dead. The - 
leſs carcaſs of my Hector ſold. Dryden. 2. Without flaughter. 

Beauty with a 4/oodleſs conqueſt finds * 

| A welcome ſovereignty in rudeſt minds. Waller. 

To BLoop-LeT [of blood and let] to bleed, to open a vein. It 
is known by experiments of Blood. letting. Arbuthnot. 

BLoop-LE'TTER [of blood and to let] he that bleeds or lets blood. 
The ignorance of the - letter in letting blood. Wiſeman, 

BLoop-LETTING, noun ſub/t. the taking away of blood. 

Buoop Red. hot [with {miths] the laſt degree of heat given to 
their iron in the forge. | "FF 

BL oO Running-itch [with farriers] a diſeaſe in horſes, proceeding 
from an inflammation of the blood, cauſed by being hard rid, or 
over-hard laboured; ſo that the blood gets between the ſkin and the 
fleſh, which makes a horſe rub and bite himſelf; and, if not cured, 
wall turn to a mange. W Rs 22 

BLoo'bsHED. 1. The ctime of ſpilling of blood, murder. Abhor- 


red blooded and tumultuous ſtrife. Spenſer. 2. Slaughter. 


So by him Cæſar got the victory, 
Thro great ladled. Spenſer. ; 

Broo'ps4epper [from blood and ed] a murderer, or a ſhedder of 
blood. He that defraudeth the labourer of his hire, is a Glad: becher. 
Eccleſ, 5 85 | ä 1 
4 2750 osnor, or BLoo'psHOTTEN [of Blood and foot] a diſtemper of 
the eyes, when the blood - veſſels are very much diſtended, ſo as to 
make the eyes appear red. That is occaſioned by an exttavaſation of 
blood-redning clouds reflect his S eye. Garth. N 

BLoop Spavin [with farriers] a 1 in horſes, being a ſoft 
ſwelling, that grows through the hoof, and 1s uſually full of blood. 

BLOOD Stone, a ſtone effectual in ſtopping bleeding, called alſo 
hematites, The blood-flone worn is thought to be good for them that 
bleed at the noſe, which is by aſtriction and cooling of the ſpirits. 
Bacon. The blood-ftone is green, ſpotted with a bright blood-red. 
Woodward. | : | 

BLoop Strange, or Buoop Wort, two ſorts of herbs, ; 

BLoop Sucker [of blood and fuck] 1. A leech, a fly; any thing 
that ſucks blood. 2. A murderer, a cruel man. A knot you are 
of damned blood-ſuckers. Shakeſpeare. 1 | 

Br.oop Vite [of blob and pixa, Sax.} an amerciament or cuſto- 
mary fine, paid as. a compoſition and atonement for the ſhedding or 
drawing of blood. . | 

Like BLoop like good. This ſhort proverbial rhime alludes to 
equality in marriage, and teaches us, that where people of a different 
ſtate or condition (we may add age, temper, religion, rar Ce.) 


come together, nothing but jarring and uneaſine nes. T e La- 
tins bye LEqualem uxorem N according to Ovid: * 
N — * ö 
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| 0 nite pri. ſuvenal cenſures the marryi ing 2 WO- 
— . 5 Ne £ an 3 evil. Intolerabilius nihil eff 
quam farmina dives. | 

BLoo'viy [from blo 
poſition to ſhed blood; 
bg e n, a blood or lack puddin 

BLooBix®, a blood or black pudding. 2 

Ro bramnerr wn blood we whirl) defirous of ſhedding blood. 
The image of God the Bloodtbirſiy have not. Raleigh. 


in a bloody or cruel manner, with a diſ- 
loodily butcher'd. Shakeſpeare. Bloodily in- 


Broop vesSEL rd blood and veſſel} a veſſel appropriated by nature 


for conveying the blood thro? the body. 


BI oo Dy 
blood 
What lady man is that? he can report, 
As ſeemeth by his plight, of the revolt 85 
The neweſt ſtate. Macbeth, 44 1. Scene 2. | 
2, Cruel, murderous, bloodthirſty ; co to men or facts. I gran 
him Blaody. Shakeſpeare. The bloody fact will be aveng d. Milton. 
BLoo'dy Hand [in foreſt law] the crime of a treſpaſſer in a foreſt 
againſt veniſon, when he is taken with hands or other parts bloody, 
by which he is judged to have killed a deer, altho' he is not found 
chafing or hunting. | 


Bloody Flux [with phyſicians] an exulceration of the guts, with - 


_—_— and bloody ejections. | | 
LooDY-Minded [of blood and mind] cruel, inclined to bloodſhed, 
This bloody-minded colonel. Dryden. | ; 
Broom [probably of bloem, Du. or blopm, Sax. bluhum,; Ger.] 1. 
The bloſſom or flower of a tree, &c. which precedes the fruit. 

| 'The bee ; | 
Sits on the Bloom, extracting liquid ſweet. Milton. 


2. The ſtate of immaturity, the ſtate of any thing ripening to higher 


perfection. I 
My youth in Bam, your age in its decay. Dryden. 
3. The blue colour upon plumbs and grapes juſt gathered. 


A Broou [in the iron works] a piece of iron wrought by the fitſt 


hammering to a ſquare maſs, two foot long, called blomar yx. 
To BLoow, to put forth blooms or bloſſoms. If you do not pull 
off ſome bloſſoms the firſt time a tree Bloometh, it will bloſſom itſelf to 
death. Bacon. 2. To produce in the ſame manner as bloſſoms are 
produced. Rites, now ſuperſtitious, when the ftrength of devout or 
Charitable affection b/o50-ed them, no man could juſtly have condemned 
as evil. Hooker. 3. To be in a ſtate of youth and improvement. 
Beauty, frail flower, that every ſeaſon fears, 8 
Blooms in thy colours for a thouſand years. Pope. 
Broo'mERs, blooming buds. | 
BLoo'minG, or BLoo'my 
Bloomy ſpray. Milton and Pope. 
BLoke | from blow] act of blowing, a blaſt, 
| Outruſh'd with an unmeaſur'd roar, „5 
Thoſe two winds, tumbling clouds in heaps, uſhers to ei- 
ther's blore. Chapman. 


[of bloom] full of blooms, flowery. 


To Bro'ssoM 
ſoms as a tree. | : 
A Bro'ssou [blopme, Sax. bloeſſem, Du.] the flower of a tree or 
plant, previous to the feed or fruit. | 

BLo'ssoMLE$s, without bloſſoms, | 


Brosso Colour; or PEacny Colour [in a horſe] is ſuch, as when 


the hair is white, but intermixed all over with ſorrel and bay hairs. 
Blot. 1. A ſpot or ſtain upon paper with ink. 2. An oblitera- 
tion of ſomething written. | | 2 
Let flames on your unlucky papers prey, 
Your wars, your loves, your praiſes be forgot; 


And make of all an univerſal bat. Dryden. 
3. A ſpot in reputation, a diſgrace, a reproach. wy 
- It is nc vicious %, murder or foulneſs. Shakeſpeare. 


A BLoT in Back-gammon [bloet, L. Ger.) when a ſingle man lies 


open to be taken up; whietice to hit a'b/or. 
ſly be hit. Dryden. | 
To Bror [blottir, Fr. to hide or couch like a partridge] 1. To ſpot 
with ink or any thing elſe, ſo that the writing is obliterated, or ren- 
dered not legible. The laſt and greateſt art, the art to St. Pope. 2. 
To make black ſpots on paper, to blur. Heads over-full of matter be 
like pens over-full of ink, which will ſooner blot, than make any fair 
letter. Aſcham. 3. To diſgrace, to disfigure. It blots thy beauty, 
as froſts bite the meads. Shakeſpeare. 4. To darken. He ſung how 
earth bots the moon's gilded wane. Cowley; = 2 
To Bror (or ſtain) a man's reputation. 5 
To Bror out, to eraſe, to obliterate, to efface, One act like this 
Blots out 4 thouſand crimes. Dryden. | | | 
To Bor out of one's memory, to forget. 
BLoTcx [from 2 a puſtule, wheal, or 
Spots and Blotches of ſeveral colours. Harwey. 
Io Brorz [from Et] to ſwell, to puff up; alſo to fit ſmoaking or 
drying by the fire as bloted herrings. See To BLoar. 
BLo'Tep Herrings, herrings dried in the ſmoke, red herrings. 
BLoTED, puffed up, ſwelled. © | : 
A Brow [blowe, Du.] 1. A ftroke. 2. The ſtroke of death. Aſ- 
ſuage your thirſt of blood, and ſtrike the bab. Dryden. z. A ſingle 
action, a ſudden accident or event, If once defeated, they loſe a pro- 
vince at a blow. Dryden. 4. The act of a fly, by which the lodges 
eggs in fleſh. With the blows of flies, | 
His braſs inflicted wounds are fill'd. Chapman. 
To Brow, verb act. [irreg. verb pret. blew ; part. paſſ. blown, 
blapan or blopan, war | 1. To move with a current of air. 2. Some- 
times imperſonally with f; as, it blew a tempeſt. + 3. To pant, to 
uff, to be almoſt breathleſs ; as, ſhe's ſweating and blowing. 4. To 
reathe. 5. To ſound by being blown. Ethereal trumpet from on 


A blot which may ſo ea- 


bladder on the Skin, 


high gan l Milton. 6. 10 ſound or play muſically by wind. 
Blow an alarm. Numbers. 7. To blow over. To paſs away without 


effect. The ſtorm is b/own over ; and ſtorms z over. 


Both in an 
active and paſſive form. | 


To Brow [blopan, Sax. ] to open as a flower, to bloom, to bloſ- 


fon. 22 


To Brow ap, to b/w into the air by the force of gun-powder. The 
enemy's magazines bleav up. Tatler, - | 


blodig, Sax. blutig, H. Ger.] daubed or beſmeared with 


 blubber'd lip. 


[blorymuan, Sax. bloefſemen, Du. ] to put forth bloſ- 


BLU 

To Biow, verb af. 1. To drive away by the force of the wing 
Trees blown down. Shakeſpeare. Blow away thoſe miſts. Denhagi 
2. To inflame with wind. The ſmith bloweth the coals in the fire 
Jaiab. 3. To ſwell, to puff into bulk. | : 

No hhown ambition doth our arms unite. Shakeſpeare, 
4. To form a = by blowing it into ſhape. 
Spherical bubbles boys 5% zo with water. Boyle. 
$: To warm with the breath. Dick the ſhepherd &/owvs his nails. 
hakeſpeare. 6. To ſpread by report. See Brown. 0 | 

To Brow out, to extinguiſh by wind or the breath. Blow out all 
the ſtars that light the ſkies. Dryden. 

To Brow 25, to raiſe or ſwell with breath. It blows a man up 
like a bladder. Shakeſpeare. | | 

To Brow 4, to raiſe into the air by the force of gun-powder ; as, 
to blow up a mine or rock. | | N 

BLO“wER, a kind of whale, which ſpouts forth a great deal of wa. 
ter; alſo a melter of tin. The 6/owing-hou/e with the blowers. Ca. 
raw. 

BTO WIN O-Honſes [at tin works] furnaces where the tin oar i; 
melted and caſt. | | | 

BLowinG Snake [of N a kind of viper, which blows and 
ſwells the head exceedingly, before it gives the bite. | 

Brown Milt, ſkimmed or flotten milk. 

BLown [irreg. part. paſſ. of b/ow] being blown. 

_ Brown [blopan, Sax.] having the flower-leaves open. 

Brown [in bolting of ſugar] is when the ſides of the copper-pan, 
in which the ſugar has been boiled for a conſiderable time, is beaten 
with the ſkimmer ; and a perſon blowing through the holes of it from 
one fide to the other, certain ſparks or {mall bubbles fly out, which iz 
an indication that the ſugar is come to that 1 of boiling: 

BLown upon, divulged, ſeen by ſeveral, deſpiſed, lighted. 

It is BLown, it is diſcovered, or made public. 

BLOW. Pipe [of blow and pipe] a hollow tube uſed by ſeveral arti. 
ficers in blowing with the mouth. 

 BLow-Point, a child's play. 
Boys ſhall not play 8 
t ſpan.· counter or Bloau- point. Donne. 

BLOwrn [of Hie bloom or bloſſom. Ambition and cove- 
touſneſs being but green and newly grown up, the ſeeds and effecty 
were as yet but potential, and in the Nen and bud. Raleigh. 

BLOW ZE, a fat red-faced bloted wench. N 
Bro'wz v, ſunburnt, high coloured. | | 

BLu'sBBeR, the fat of a whale before it is boiled. See Bronprr. 

To BLUuBBER, to weep, fo as to ſwell the cheeks. Blubbering and 
weeping, weeping and blubbering, Shakeſpeare, | 

BLu'BBERED, adj. 1. Swelled with weeping ; as, Blubber'd face and 
blubber'd cheeks. 2. Swelled big: applied commonly to the lip; as, 


 BuuBner-Lipp'd; having great or ſwelled lips. | 
BLvu'pcton, an oaken or other ſhort ſtick or club, with one end 
loaded, uſed as an offenſive weapon to knock one down. 
BLUE [bleu, Fr. blazaine, Du. blau, Ger. blaa, Su, blep, bleo, or 
bleoth, Sax. ] one of the ſeven original colours. | 
BLuz-Borrle, a flower of the bell-ſhape, a ſpecies of bottle-flower ; 
alſo a large ſort of fly with a blue belly. ET | 
What blue- bottle alive, 
Did ever with ſuch fury drive? Prior. 


© Buvs-Cap, a ſpecies of falmon, with a broad blue ſpot on it 


head. 5 
BLUE as @ Razor, corrupted for b/ue as azure. 
 Buve-Mantle, the title of one of our purſuivants at arms. | 
Turnſole BLux, a blue uſed by painters, by boiling a quarter of a 


| pound of turnſole in a pint and a half of water. 


' Burve-EyYep [of blue and eye] having bue eyes; as, blue-ey'd maid. 

BLUE-HAIRED [of blue and hair] having blue hair. His b/ue-hair'd 
deities. Milton: | | ; 1 
Bru'ELY [of 4/ue} with a blue colour. 

BLvu'eness * blue] the quality of being blue. | | 
- Buuey, ſurly, bluſtering ; as, to look & or big. Black brow'd 
and bluff. Dryden. | Noe | | 

To Brurr, to ſwagger, to look big. e | 
Brurr-Headed [ſhip] one whoſe rake is fmall forward, and her 


ſtern too ftrait np. | 
[with gilders] is the heating any metal till it has 


| Buu'ine of Metals 
aſſumed a blue colour. 

Bi v' isn [of blue] blue in ſome * A bluiſh tinſel. Shakeſpeare. 

BLv'isnxzEss [of blui/5] a ſmall degree of blue colour, I could 
make with crude copper a ſolution without the luiſengſi. Boyle. 

To BLu'wper, verb neut. [blunderen, Du. perhaps from Blind. 
Jobnſon] 1. To miſtake groſsly and ſtupidly, to err very widely. It 
implies contempt. 2. To flounder, to ſtumble. 

He who now to ſenſe, now nonſenſe leaning, 
Means not, but b/unders round about a meaning. Pope. 

To B.unpss, verb ach. To mix fooliſhly or blindly. He 6/znaers 
and confounds all together. Stilling fleet. 

BLu'nDeR, a grols miſtake, a ſhameful overſight. | 
Blu'NDbER- nuss [Donder-buſs, Du.] a ſhort brafs gun, of a large 
bore ; alſo a careleſs perſon, who commits miſtakes and blunders. 

' Buuv'xDERER, one apt to make groſs miſtakes or blunders, a block- 
head. | e 
Bl u'vDbER-HxAD [of Bund and head] a ſtupid fellow. This 


thick-ſcull'd S under- head. L'Eftrange. | 


BLu'xkerT, a fort of light blue colour. | 
Bi vv [Caſaubon derives it of au, Gr. but the etymology ſeems 
uncertain] 1. Having a dull edge or point, not ſharp, dull in under- 
ſtanding, not quick. Whitehead was of a b/unt Roical nature. Bachn. 
2. Rough, not delicate, not civil, not nice. The mayor came to ſeize 
them in a blunt manner. Wotton. Blunt truths more miſchief than nice 
falſnoods do. Pope. 3. Abrupt, not elegant. To uſe too many cir” 
cumſtances e'er one come to the matter, is weariſome, to uſe none at 
is blunt. Bacon. 4. Hard to penetrate. This ſenſe is improper. 


- To Buvwr.-1. To dull the edge or point of any thing. 2. To re- 
preſs or weaken any deſire of the ing. Blunt not his love. Shakes 
ſpeare- | w— rs £:ths: :; : _ 
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BOA 


4. 1 TN V 
N. rr T (from blunt] 1. In a blunt manner, without ſharpneſs. 
Rr ket Only, roughly, Deliver a plain meſſage bluntly. 


* Shakeſpeare. 


«7158, ſomething blunt, not very ſharp. rf | 
vat: 1. Wark of edge or point. 2. Coarſeneſs, roughneſs 
of manners, rade ſincerity. is ſilence grew wit, his bluntneſs inte- 
ity, his beaſtly ignorance, virtuous 1 Sidney, 825 
Bruxr-wirrzb [of blunt and ait] dull, ſtupid. Blunt-witted 
lord, ignoble in demeanour. Shakeſpeare. _ Cane oa, 'f | 
Bi. u [borra, Sp. a bloti Skinner] a blot or ſtain with ink, Qe. 
or a blemiſh upon a man's reputation. Man once fallen, has nothing 
þut a blur, a total univerſal pollution, South. : 
To Bus {from the noun] 1. To blot or ſtain paper with ink; to 
elface, to obſcure. | 
Bauch an act, 2 | 
That blurs the grace and bluſh of modeſty. Shakeſpeare; 


2. To blot or ſtain in general. 


Sarcaſms may eclipſe thine own, 
But cannot blur my loſt renown. 

BLVv'RR ED, that which is blotted or ſtained. 

To BLuk @ Trumpet, to make a hbarſe jarring ſounc. 

To BrvuxeT [without — Fohnjon] to ſpeak raſhly and 
inconſiderately. They cannot hold, but Hurt out thoſe words, which 
afterwards they are forced to eat. Hakewell. Ed het 

To Brus [ prob. of bloſen, = 1. To redden in the face, either 
by reaſon of modeſty, ſhame, or ſurprize. Shame cauſeth b/u/4ing; 
bluſbing is the reſort of the blood to the face, altho' b/y/ing will be 
ſeen in the whole breaſt, yet that is but in paſſage to the face. Bacon. 
2. To carry a red or any ſoft and bright colour. And bears his Sb 
ine honours thick upon him: Shakefpeare. 3. With at before the cauſe 

ſhame: Pages End at him. Shakeſpeare. „ 

To get a Bl usn [or glim e] of a thing. Purely identical propoſi- 
tion, obviouſly and at luſh, contain no certain inſtruction. Locke. 

BLus#, or BLu'sxinG [from the verb] 1. A redneſs in the face 
proceeding from modeſty, ſhame, or contuſion, 2. A red or purple 
colour. Here the roſes 5/2 ſo tare, | . ED 
| Here the mornings ſmile ſo fair, 
As if neither cloud nor wind; 
| But wou'd be courteous, won'd be kind. Craſbaw, - © 

BL vu's#inG, a phenomenon in the animal cxconomy, excited from a 
ſenſe of ſhame, Oc. ; 

Buu'sny [from Slausb] having the colour of a bluſh ; as, a blufsy 
: K ] 1. To mak 

To BI vs rER [probably o „Sax. q. d. Baſter] 1. To make 
4 noiſe, #s a dene wind, © L. vets 2 one 5 

So now he ſtorms with many a ſturdy ſtoure, 5 ä 
So now his bluftering blaſt each coaſt doth ſeour. Spenſer. 
2. To ſwagger, puff, or bully; as, to huff and buffer. 3. To keep a 
ſtir, or make a great noiſe. „ | 8 
BL u'sTEH [from the verb] 1. Roar, noiſe, tumult. 
; The ſkies look grimly, | 
And threaten preſent blufters. Shakeſpeare. | 
2. Boiſterouſneſs, turbulence,” boaſt, fury; as, to make a great Blaſter. 
S oma [of 3/ufter] a ſwaggerer, a bully, a turbulent noiſy 
ow. e 5 

A BLu'sTRING Fellow, a rude, rattling, troubleſome fellow, 

BLu'srrovus [from 4/ufter] tumultuous, noiſy, not mild. 

| The ancient heroes were illuftrious; 

For being benign and not b/uffrous. Hudibras. 

But [ih muſic] the third note in the modern ſcale. 

5 Gamut, I am the ground of all accord. 
Bi, bianca, take him for thy lord. — . 

B MO HAZ RRE, or B mo'LLE, one of the notes of the ſcale of mu- 
fic, uſually called ſoft or flat, in oppoſition to ſharp. . 

Bo, interj. a word of terror [from Bo, an old northern captain of 
ſuch fame, that his name was ufed to terrify the enemy. Temple] as, 


Hudibrat. 


he can't ay bo to a gooſe. 


Bo'a, Lat. a kind pf ſerperit; mentioned by Pliny, that follows 
herds of cattle, and ſacks the dugs of cows, ſome of which have 
grown to that largeneſs, that a young child was found in the belly of 
one in the time of the Emperor Claudius. [LEI 

Boa [with phyſicians] a diſeaſe, wherein red pimples ariſe in the 

like the meaſles or ſmall-pox. Lat. | 

Boane'rGes [Syr. of bonar, ſons, and reges, a report or noiſe, par- 
ticularly of thunder, and in compound, ſoris of thunder] a title which 
our Saviour gave to the apoſtles James and John. ACTI 

A Boar [bap, Sax. beer, Du.] a male ſine. 


Io Boax, or To Boks [with horſemen] a horſe is faid to boar or 


» When he ſhoots out his noſe as high as he can. 

Boarp (baurd, Goth. bonzv, bond, Sax.] 1. A plank, a piece 
of wood of more length and breadth than thickneſs ; as, boards and 
planks. 2. A table. 3. Entertainment, food; as, at bed and board. 
4. Atable at which a council or court is held. Better acquainted with 


- airs than any other who ſat at that board. Clarendon. 5. The af. 
embly ſeated at a table; a court of juriſdiction. I wiſh the king 


would be preſent at that Board. Bacon. | 


2 Bord, Fr. Bordo, It.] deck or floor of a ſhip; as 
Gr 282 (or on) Board [aborder, Fr. abbordare, It.] to enter into a 


0aRD-Wages, money given ſervants in lieu of their diet, and to 


find themſelves victuals. 
= BoarD, verb a. 1. To cover or lay with boards. 2. To diet 
entertain. 3. To place as a boarder in another houſes. When thus 


at Gaze the palmer gan to board. Spenſer.” 4 To attack or make the 
— upon one, aborder SAT pr. 
6 — Bo Ab, verb neut. 1. To be dieted. 2. To live in a houſe 
weren certain rate is paid for eating. We at firſt did Board with 
7 — e {#4 ; 
0 Boar: Fa ſea phraſe] ſignifies to draw nigh to à ſhip during a 
2 8 and to enter men in 4 — of her; to ater a ſhip by force, 
= wat to ſtorm, when applied to a place at land, 
17 by id, Boar, aterm uſed of two ſhips lying cloſe together, or 
* x within Board [a ſea term] is to be within a ſhip. 
To be without Boar, is to be . the ſhip. * 


5 O 8 


To throw over Boar, is to throw out of the ſhip into the ſea, Sc. 
To ſiip by the Boas, is to ſlip down by the ſhip's fide, | 
- To make a BOARD, or To Board it wh to [a ſea phraſe] to turn the 
ſhip up to the windward, ſometimes on one tack and ſomerimes on 
* | BP | | 
0 make a good Boar [a ſea phraſe] uſed of a ſhip, when ſhe has 
advanced much to the en * or * 
0s 72 [of board] one who diets or tables with another at a ſet- 
ra 1 N ö 8 
| Boa'rpING-School [of board and ſchool] a ſchool where the ſcholars 
live and diet with the maſter, | 
— [of boar] ſwiniſh, cruel, brutal. Boariſb phangs. Shake- 
are. 

Boa rshurss [of banipe and nee, Sax.] ſwiniſh diſpoſition. 

Boa xs EAR [of boar and ſpear] a ſpear uſed in hunting the boar. 

To Boasr, verb neut. [probably of boſno, C. Brit. boſt, Wel. 
boan, Sax.] to brag, vaunt, diſplay one's worth or actions in big 
words; with of: 2. Sometimes with in». Boaſting in that which was 
their ſhame. Wiſeman. 3. To exalt one's ſelf. You have boaſted 
againſt me, and multiplied your words. Ezekiel. 

To Boas, verb act. 1. To brag of or diſplay a thing with often- 
tatious words. If I have he d any thing to him of you, I am not 
aſhamed. 2 Corinthians. To boaſt the intereſt they had in him. Atter- 
bury. 2. To magnify, to exalt; with the reciprocal pronoun and 7. 
Boaft themſelves in the multitude of their riches. P/alms. Boaſt them- 
fetves of idols. Id. 5 h | 

- Boasr [from the verb] 1. Cauſe of boaſting, occaſion of pride, the 
thing boaſted. | | 
Not Tyro nor Mycene match her name,. 

Nor great Alcmena, the proud boafts of fame. Pope. 

2. A brag, a vaunt, or bounce, an oſtentatious proud ſpeech. The 
Boaſt will be cenſur'd, when the great action that occaſion'd it is for- 
gotten. Spedt ator. „ | 

Gzeat Boasr, ſmall roaſt. Briareus eſe apparet, cam fit lepus, Lat. 
—_—— pi wy Mayws, Gr. Grands wenteurs, petits faiſeurs, Fr. 
(Great boaſters, little doers.) Mel hrehlens und nichts dahinter: or, 
Solz prahlin aber kein bezahlen. (Great boaſt but no payment.) The 
Italians ſay: Gras vigniz e poca v.. (A great vineyard, but few 
grapes.) o; e 8 

Bo A'STER [of boaſt] a bragger, an oſtentatious vaunter of any 


* 


ng. 4 
* FUL, oſtentatious, bragging, apt to boaſt. Boafiful and 
rough your firſt ſon is a ſquire. Pope 3 
Boas TIN O, di. fof boaſt] bragging, vaunting. a 5 
Roa'sTINGLY, in a boaſting, vaunting manner. A pitch of impiety 


| tvaſlingy to avow our ſins. Decay of Piety. 


oaT [bare, Sax. boot, Du. bot, Ger. baat, Su. Bateau, Fr. 
batelle, It.] a veſſel to paſs the water in. It is uſually diſtinguiſhed 
from other veſſels by being ſmaller and nneovered, and commonly 


moved by rowing. a 


Bors are of many ſorts; as, a ſhip-boat or ſkiff, a long- Coat, a 
ferry- boat, & c. Sdme have likewiſe the name of boats which go to 
ſea; as, à paſſage- boat, packet - boat, and advice-boat, fly-boat, c. 
Theſe are ſhips of a ſmall ſize. 05 0 
To fend the Bor [a ſea phraſe] is to keep her from daſhing or beat- 
ing againſt the rocks, ſhip's ſide, or ſhore. 
Free the Boat [a ſea term] is to caſt water out of her. 5 
Man the Boar [a fea term] is to put the men into her, that are 


. Called the boat's gang 


Jo fwift the Boar [ſea language] is to make faſt a rope round 
about the boat by the gunwale, and to faſten the boat-rope to it, in 
order to ſtrengthen the boat to endure her tw. 

 BoaT-Rope [with failors] that rope by which the ſhip tows her boat 
at the ſtern, : | | 

To trim a Bor, is to keep her even. 

To wind a Boar, is to turn her head about. PI 

Boa'Ti0ON e Lat.] roar, loud noiſe. In Meſſina inſurrection 
the guns were heard as far as Auguſta and Syracuſe, about an hundred 
Italian miles, theſe diſtances being, in a ſhort time, in loud Soations. 
Derham: | 3 3 

Boa'TMan, or Baa'tsMan [of boat and man] he that manages a 
boat. Anill-bred boatman, rough as waves and wind. Prior. 

Boa'T&wain of a Ship [ Beſſeman, Fr. of bootiman, Du. and L. 
Ger. badypan, Sax.] an officer who has charge of her rigging, ropes, 
cables, red rand fails, flags, colours, pendants, Sc. He ſo takes 
care of the long boat and her furniture, and ſteers her, either by him- 
ſelf or his mate. He calls out the ſeveral gangs on board to their 
watches, works, &c. and is allo a fort of provoſt- martial for puniſh- 
ing offenders, ſentenced either by the captain or a court-martial of the 
fleet. A boatſwain's mate has the peculiar command of the long-boat, 
for the ſetting forth of anchors, weighing or fetching home an anchor, 
warping, towing or mooring ; and 1s to give an account of his ſtore. 

To Bos, verb a. [of uncertain etymology. Jobnſon] 1. To cut, 
Funius. 2. To beat, drub, or bang, 

In their own land beaten, bob'd, and thump'd. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To cheat, to defraud, to trick out of a thing. 
Gold and jewels that bob'4 from him. =Shakeſpeare, 

To Bos, verb neut. to play backward and forward, or Jooſely 
againſt any thing. | * 

9 lurk I in a goſſip's bowl, 

In very likeneſs of a roaſted crab, 
And when ſhe drinks _ her lips I bob. Shakeſpeare. 
A birth-day jewel bobbing at their ear. Dryden. 

Bon, a cut or ſhort perriwig. e | | 

Bos [from the verb neut.] 1. Something that hangs ſo as to play 
loofely, generally — — — — — as, a pendant or ear - xing. 

The gaudy goſſip w e's ſet agog, | 
In 5 bel, and at each ear a 25 Dryden. | | 
2, The word repeated at the end of a ſtanza: a low word. To bed, 
to bed, will be the bob of the ſong. L' Eſtrange. 3. A blow. I am 
ſharply taunted, yea ſometimes with'pinches, nips, and bobs. Ajcham, 
4. The ball of a ſhort pendulum. 7 — 5 

A dry Bos, a taunt or ſcoff, in low language. „ 

Royal Bos [a very low word] the ſtrong waters called _ 
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Bor- Tai [with archers] is Pe el of an arrow or ſhaft, that is 
ſmall breaſted and large towards the head. 

Box- Tail [amo the canting crew] a light woman; alſo an eu- 
nuch, or impotent fellow. | E 5 A 

Bo“nnIx Fpobine, Fr. from bombyzx, Lat.] little tools uſed in 
bone-lace, being ſmall pins of wood, with a notch to wind the threa 
about; alſo for winding filk or worſted, &c. for throwing, Knit or fit 
down to bobbins or bone-lace. Tatler. N 

Bossin, a round white tape uſed by women to tye their head - 
cloaths with. | 


Bonnix- Vor [of bobbin and <vor#] work woven with bobbins, 


Not netted nor woven with warp and woof, but after the manner of 
bobbin-work, Grew. 

Bos-cugerry [of bob and cherry] a play among children, in which 
the cherry is hung ſo as to bob againſt the mouth. Bob-cherry teaches 
patience and conſtancy. Pope and Arbuthnot. 

Bos-Tail [of bob, in the ſenſe of to cut, and tail] cut tail, ſhort 
tail, Avaunt, you curs, | 

Be thy mouth or black or white, 
Or Bobtail like, or trundle-tail. Shakeſpeare. 

Bos-Taited [of bob. tail] having a cut or ſhort tail. 

| A dob-tailed cur cried in a gazette. L' Eftrange. 

Bos-W: > bob and wig] a ſhort wig. 

BIS A b-wwig, and a ſilken bag tied to it. Spectator. 


Bo“ BIO, a town of the Milaneſe, in Italy, about 28 miles ſouth- 


eaſt of Pavia. Lat. 44% 35 N. Long. 10'E. 2 5 | 
Boca- HA, the entrance of the harbour of Carthagena in South 
America. 5 | 
 Bocna'sa, a large town of Uſbec Tartary, ſituated on the river 
ge oy about 60 miles weſt of Sarmacand. Lat. 4o* N. Long. 
0 E A p | 
yo RDo [with logicians] the fifth mode of the third figure. In 
a ſyllogiſm in becardo, the firſt propoſition is particular and negative, 
the ſecond univerſal, and the middle term the ſubject in the two fuſt 
propoſitions ; as, 6 IE | 
1. Some animal is not man, my 
2. Every animal is endued with ſenſation. OY 
3. Therefore there is ſomething endued with ſenſation befides man, 
Boccasr'Ne, a ſort of linnen cloth, a fine buckram. 
Bo'cara [with chemiſts] a glaſs veſſel with a great belly like a cu- 
curbite. 
Bock ELET, or Boc'kERET [in falconry] one of the kinds of long- 
winged hawks, | | 
Bock HOT, a town of Munſter, in Weſtphalia, Lat. 519 4o' N. 


Long. 69 20' E. 


Bo'cknord [boc-hond, Sax. ] a book-hoard, a place where books, 


_ writings, &c. are laid up. 


Bo'cxLand [boc-land, Sax. 7. e. book land] land held by charter 


or inſtrument in writing, and not to be made over to another, ei- 
ther by ſale or gift, but left intire to the next heir; an hereditary 


eſtate, 7 | 

To Bop, verb act. [bobian, Sax.) to foretel, to be the omen of 
either good or bad; as, this bodes me no good. This bodes ſome ſtrange 
eruption to our ſtate, Shakeſpeare. 

To Bope, verb neut. to foreſhew, to be an omen. 

Whatever now | | | 
Ik)! be omen prove, it boded well to you. Dryden. | 

Bo'veEmEnT [from bode] portent, omen. This fooliſh dreaming 

ſaperſtitious girl makes all theſe bodements. Shakeſpeare. 


To Bopce [a word in rr which is perhaps corrupted from 
op, | 


boople. Tohnſon] to le, to to fail. | 
= | Jens 008 atg'd again; but out, alaſs! 
We bodg'd again, as I have ſeen a ſwan 

| With boote labour ſwim againſt the tide. Shake/pgare. 

Bo pick, or Bo DIES [of bodige, Sax. the ſtature or body] womens 
ſays, or a kind of waiſtcoat ſtiffened with whalebone, tho' not ſo much 
as what is commonly called womens ſtays. IE Es, 5 

Her bedice half way ſhe unlac d. Prior. 
ä Ignorant nurſes and bodice-makers, Lockleee. 

Bo'piLEss [from body] without a body, having no body, incorpo- 


real. Which 6odile/s and immaterial are, 


And can be only lodg'd within our minds. Davies. 
Phantoms bodi/e/s and vain. Swift. 


 Bo'pity, adj. 1. Corporeal, containing body; as, bedily dimen- 


ſions. 2. Relating to the body, not the mind. They whoſe bodi/: 
neceſſities gave occaſion of ſeeking relief, Hooker, 3. Real, attual, 
not imaginary. — | 
Whatever hath been thought on in this ſtate, 
| That could be brought to bodily act. Shakeſpeare. 
BopiI v, adv. Corporeally, or as in union with matter. It is his 
human nature, in which the Godhead dwells bodily. Watts. * 
Bo'px1in [borekin, prob. C. Brit. boddiken, a ſmall body. Skinner] 
1. Along ſort of pin, on which women uſed to roll their hair. 
—You took conſtant care, 
The bodkin, comb, and eſſence to prepare. Pope. 
2. A pointed inſtrument with a handle, to make holes in hard 
oy br ach _ bag bodkins in their hands, wherewith conti- 
nually they pricked him. Sidney. 3. An eyed 1 ent a 
thread or ribband thro” any thing. g 500 NO Dow 
Wedg'd whole ages in a bodkin's eye. Pope 
Bopxin-Work, a ſort of trimming, anciently uſed for women's 
gowns, which was made of tinſel or gold threads. Pure. 
BopLe'1an Library [in Oxford] a libr unde by Sir Thomas 
Bodley, and famous through all Europe, for its prodigious ſtock of 
books and manuſcripts. | | 
Bo'pwin, a borough town of Cornwall, 263 miles from London. 


It was formerly a biſhop's ſee, but ſince transferred through St. Ger- 


mains and Creti to Exeter. It gives title of viſcount to the earl of Rad- 
nor, and ſends two members to parliament. 

Bo px [bobige, Sax. It originally ſignified the height and ſtature of a 
man. Johnſon] 1. As defined by naturaliſts, a ſolid, extended, palpable 


ſubltance, compoſed of matter, form, and privation, 22 to the 


Peripateticks: Of a ſyſtem or aſſociation of ſolid, maſly, hard, impe- 


form; as, 


B O H 


netrable, moveable particles, ranged or diſpoſed in this or that man- 
ner, cording to Sir Iſaac Newton; whence reſult bodies of this 
or that form, diſti 
be that which has extenſion, reſiſtance, and is capable of motion. 2 
With regard to animals; it is uſed in oppoſition to the ſoul, i. for that 
t compoſed of bones, muſcles, canals, juices, es, We. in which, 
nſe the body makes the ſubject of anatomy. They took the body of 
Saul, and the bodies of his ſons, from the wall. 1. Sam. 3. Matter, 
oppoſed to ſpirit. As all things are compriſed under body and ſpirit, 
4. The main part, the bulk; as, the hull of a ſhip, the boch of a coach, 
the body of a fortreſs, the body (or globe) of the ſun or moon, the body of 
the church, the body of a tree, &c. Navigable rivers run up into the Boch 
of Italy. Addiſon. 5. A corporation or number of men united by ſome 
common tie, A body (or ſociety) of people, a boay politic, the parlia. 
ment in a body, a body of the civil law, a body of divinity, &c. 6, A 
perſon or human being. Whence ſomebody and nobody. A wiſe body's 
7. it were not to put out his fire. Hooker, Unworthy body as I am. 
hakeſpeare. Reaſon obliged every body to ſubmit. Clarendon, 7. A col. 
lective maſs or joint power. The whole body of mankind. Hooker, 
Form themſelves into a body. Addiſon. 8. Reality, oppoſed to re. 
preſentation or type. A ſhadow of things to come, but the body is of 
Chriſt. Colofjians. g. The main army, the battle, as diſtin& from or 
oppoſed to the van and arriere. The van was led by the general]; in 


the body was the king. Clarendon. 10. The outward condition. I ye. 


ily, as abſent in body, have judged. Corinthians. 11. A ſubſtance; 


as, a metalline, vegetable, or. animal body. 12. With chemiſts, the 
_ veſſel which holds the matter to be diſtilled. x 


Bop [with geometricians] is a magnitude that has three dimen. 
ſions; length, breadth, and thickneſs. „ 
Regular Bovy [in geometry] one which has all the angles and 
ſides, as alſo all the planes which compoſe the ſurface, alike and 
equal; of which there are no more than five kinds: the dodecaedron, 
conſiſting of 12 pentagons; zcoſaedron, of 20; octacdron, of 8 pen 
tagons, and tetraedron, of 4 angles; the hexaedron, or the cube, o 
6 * : theſe are called Platonic wy Th | 
rregu/ar Bopiks [in geometry] are ſolids which are not bounded | 

by ond and like 1 : we | ; 

Mixed Bop iES [with chemiſts] are ſuch bodies as naturally grow 
and increaſe z as, metals, minerals, animals, and plants. 

Bopy [of wine, &c.] as wine, Cc, of a good body; i. e. of 2 
good conſiſtence, or ſtrength. 3 . 86 Lt 
Boy cLoartns [of body and cloaths] cloathing for horſes that are 
dieted. Several afles are kept in, body-cloaths, and ſweated every 
morning upon the heath. Aadiſon. | N 

To Body, verb add. [from the noun] to produce in ſome bodily 


Imagination bodies forth | 8 
The forms of things unknown, the poets pen 
Turns them to ſhape. Shakeſpeare. | e 
BorbROM IA [Hondęents, of BonJcoper, Gr. to run at a cry, 7. e. to 
eome to help] an Athenian feſtival, inſtituted in memory of Jon, the 
ſon of Xuthus, who came to the aſſiſtance of the Athenians, in the 
reign of king Erectheus, when they were invaded by the ſon of 


Neptune. 


BokDbRO “Mio, Gr. a month fo called by the Greeks, and anſwer- 
ing to our March. Demoſth. Olynth. B. p. 81. Ed. Mount. Where 
the ſcholiaſt fays ; the [month] hecatombeon, i. 6. January; — then 
metageitron, i. e. February; — then boedromion, i. e. March. 4j- 
pend. ad Theſaurum H. Stephani, Co tini, &c. | 

Boe [ſome derive it of baagen, Du. to bend, becauſe it gives way 
when it is trod upon, or quayg, Eng. or rather apzz, Sax. and xuac, 
armoric, tender and ſoft. Baxter. Bog, oft, If? Johnſon.) a marſh- 
ground full of water and mud; a ground too ſoft to bear the weight 
of the body ; a quagmire. _ „„ r 3 T3 

A land of 90 4 * N | * 

Wich ditches fencd3 a heav'n fat with fogs. Dryden. 
Bog-Landers, a nick-name given to Iriſn-men. 
Boc-Trotters — bog and trot} one that lives in a boggy country; 

alſo, formerly, Scotch or, North-country troopers, or highwaymen, 
now uſed as a nick-name for Iriſh-men.. | 

BoG-xovse, a neceſſary-houſe, a houſe of eaſement. | 

Bobo, a great nation of Tartary, in Aſia. The Chineſe call 
them Eaſtern Tartars; and in the Mogul's empire they are called Niu- 
e 56 gong [perhaps of Joy of bogit, Du. = ſpattr 

o Bou y „Du. a , bug or 
hantom. e nk ſtart back, to be afraid to come forward. 


ou boggle ſhrewdly, ev'ry feather ſtarts you. Shakeſpeare. 2. To 


waver, to be uncertain what to do, to ſcruple, to heſitate. 
Never boggle to reſtore _ | , 
The * — you deliver oer. Hudi bras. a 

3. To play faſt and looſe, to diſſemble. When ſummoned to his laſt 

end, it was no time for him to bogg/e with the world. Howe. | 

Bon {of boggle] one that boggles or doubts, a timorous, ſcru- 
nn lbb Shaks 2 
7 Vou have been a bogg/ey ever. ſpeare. 

| Bo'cey [of bog] marſhy, ſwampy. | , | 
Their country was very narrow, low, and boggy. Arbuthnot. 

Bo'cGLE BOE, a bugbear to fright children, a ſcare crow. 

Bo'cno, or Bu'zIL, a town in the c of Nice, in Piedmont, 
fituated on the frontiers of France, about 25 miles north-eaſt of 
Nice. Lat, 449 12' N. Long. 6 45 E. | | 4 

BocomrLizs' [of bog, God; and milia, have mercy, in the Bulga- 
rian languages, according to Du Cange] a ſect who held that the 
world was created by evil angels, and — it was the arch- Ga- 
briel that became incarnate, They rejected the books of Moſes, ad- 
mitted but ſeven books of ſcripture, and held that there was no reſur- 
rection but repentance, that all churches, the ſacrament of the ſuppet, 
and all prayers, except the Lord's prayer, ſhould be aboliſhed. 

Boxt'a [an Indian word] a ſpecies of tea, of a deeper colour 3 
22 taſte than the green tea; of this there are three ſpecies. 

ee TEA. 


To pan ber time 'tixt reading and bobea. Pope. 
Bous'v14, 


ſtinguiſhed by this or that name ; others define body to 


* 
4 


fre being ap 


impudent. How now, bold-face, cries an o 


B O. 


' 804/414, à kingdom ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria, bounded by 
a_ 2 che — by me and 7 on the eaſt, by 
on the ſouth, and by Bavaria and part of Saxony on the weſt. 

Boja'no, a city of Moliſe, in the kingdom of Napl 
miles north of Benevento. Lat. 419 20“ N. Long. 15 20 E. 

Boraus {in Muſcovy] certain great lords of the Czar's court, who 
adminiſter juſtice, try cauſes, and are the miniſters of ſtate. | 

Borcin!/Nca, an animal in America called the rattle-ſnake; 
whoſe bite is deadly, except a ſpeedy remedy be a lied. | 

To Boil, verb neut. [bouiller, Fr. bollire, It. bullio, Lat.] 1. To 
be agitated with heat, to bubble as a pot does. 2. To be hot, fervent, 
or efterveſcent : as, boiling youth, and bailing blood. Dryden, 3. To 
move with an agitation, like that of boiling water. 

'Then headlong ſhoots beneath the daſhing tide, 
Ihe trembling fins the Boiling waves divide, Gay. 

4. To cook by boiling; as, roaſting and bozling. 5. To boil over, 
to run over the veſfel by means of the heat. Melted matter, as it 
boiled over, ran down. 2 | | 

To Boll, verb af. 1. To heat by putting into boiling liquor, to 
ſeeth. 2. To make tender or fit to be eaten, by being in hot liquor. 

Fill it of a fenny ſnake, 
In the caldron 50 and bake. Shakeſpeare. 

A Boit,, or A BiLs [of biliß, Lat. choler] a ſort of ſwelling or ſore. 

See BILE. 


BoTLAu V, or Bv'LLARY [at the ſalt works] a place where the ſalt 


boiled 


. Bor LER [of boil] 1. He that boils any thing. The boilers of falt- 


tre. Boyle. 2. The veſſel in which any thing is boiled. There 


| — generally ſeveral pu and boilers before the fire. Woodward. 
ic] 


the agitation of a fluid body, ariſing from 
ed to it. | N 3 | | 

BorsL8pv'c, called by the Dutch Hertogenboſch, a large fortified 
town of Dutch Brabant, ſituated on the river Bommel, about 23 
miles north-eaſt of Breda. Lat 2 55” N. Long. 5 20 E. 

Bols TRR OuSs [as Minſevus ſuppoſes, of beppen, Sax. a tempeſt ; 


Bo'1LING — phy 
P 


or of byſter, Du. furious. John. 1. Loud — ſtormy, tem- 
| 0 


us, vehement; as, a boiferons ſtorm, and a boifterous ſound. 
2. Turbulent, unruly, fierce. Harſh and boiſterous tongue of war. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


The brute and boi/erons force of violent men. Milton. 
3. Unweildy. Rube 
His bo;ferous club, fo buried in the ground, 
He could not rearen up again ſo light. Spenſer. _ : 
4. Woodward uſes it of heat. When the ſun hath gained a great 
ſtrength, the heat becomes too powerful and Boiſterous for them. 
Woodward. © 1 | 
Bo1'sTEROUSLY [of boifterous] tempeſtuouſly, vehemently, fiercely, 
violently. | 
ave [of boiflerous] tempeſtuouſneſs, unrulineſs, tur- 


bulence. 


To Box E, to belch; alſo to make a motion as if a perſon would 
yomit ; to nauſeate. V. C. | 
Bo LBO AcH [in botany] the plant ſatten- flower. | 
Bot» [baud, C. Brit. bald or beald, Sax. baldenzo/o, Ital.] 1. Cou- 
Tageous, undaunted, ſtout. 2. Executed with ſpirit, not meanly 
cautious. Theſe nervous, Bold; thoſe languid and remiſs. Roſcom- 
mon. The cathedral is a very bo/d4 work, and a _—_—_ piece. Ad- 
diſon. 3. Confident, not ſcrupulous or timorous; as, I can be bold 
to ſay. 4. Impudent, rude. He will be 59/4 over thy ſervants. Ec- 
clefiaſticus. 5. Licentious, ſhewing great liberty of fiction. This 
no bold tales of gods or monſters ſwell. Waller. 6. Standing out to 
the view, ſtriking to the eye; as heightenings and ſhadows are m 
painting to make the figures bo/der and ſtand off to fight. Dryden. 
7. Open, level; a term among ſailors. Her dominions lie ſcattered, 
and have bold acceſſible coaſts. Howe. | 

To make B5Lp, to take freedoms. [A phraſe not grammatical, tho? 
common. To be bold is better; as, I was Bold to Peak. Fohnſon.] 

Making ſo bold, . 

My tears forgetting manners to unſeal 
Their grand commiſſion. Shakeſpeare. 

I durſt not make bold with Ovid. Dryden. | 

To Bo'Lpen [of bold] to make bold, to give confidence, Ready 
— being boldened with their preſent abilities, uſe leſs ſtudy. 

cham. = 

BolD-Face [of bold and face] impudence, ſaucineſs; a word of re- 
proach and contempt: it ſeems generally N. to the perſon that is 

d trot. L'Eftrange. 

0'LD-FACED [of bold and face] impudent. The bold. faced atheiſts 
of this age. Bramball. © ; 

Bo'LpLy, 1. Couragiouſly, undauntedly, with ſpirit. 2. Perhaps 
ſometimes uſed in a fonts for impudently. Jobnſon. 

Bo'LDNEss [balvneppe, Sax. ] 1. Undauntedneſs. 2. Exemption 

| caution or ſcrupulous nicety. The boldneſs of the figures is to 

be hidden. Dyydev. 3. Freedom, liberty; as, boldneſs of ſpeech. 
4. Confident truſt in God. That Slide, which becometh ſaints. 
Hooker. 5. Aſſurance, freedom from fear. Wonderful is the caſe of 
belaneſs in civil buſineſs, what firſt, boldweſs? boldneſi, What ſecond 


and third ? Boldneſs. Bacon. 6. Impudence. Moderation uſeth to 


Lz, or Boat [with huſbandmen] the main body or ſtock of a 


Al fell upon the high hair'd oaks, and down the curled brows' 
Fell — to — and up went all the bo/es and bows, 


The ſmoother bo/e from knots is free. Dryden. | 
Bor x ſin medicine] is uſed in general for ſoveral kinds of earth 
at are uſed in galenical preparations. The ſpecies are white, red, 

yellow, brown, or grey. 
. Bos axuunIac fin medicine] a ſort of earth of great efficacy and 
— Bole Armeniac is an aſtringent earth, which takes its name 
a Armenia, the country from whach we have it. Woodward. 
Bork, or BoLL, a meaſure of corn uſed in Scotland, that is equi- 
Went to fourteen perks, Scotoh 3 containing fix Rnglith buſhels. OF 


* boldneſs, Hooker. 
tree 


es, about 15 L 


good barley put eight bole; ; that is, about fix Engliſh quarters. Bb. 
timer. ; 
BoLz'Tus [of ge., Gr.] the richeſt and beſt ſort of muſhrootn; 
at. | 


Bo'r.1s [Lat. Ss, Gr.] a great fiery ball ſwiftly hurried through 
the air, and generally drawing a tail after it. Ariſtotle calls it capra, 
There have often been immenſe balls of this kind. Muſchenbroeck. 

Bor T, a round ſtalk or ſtem; as, a bo// of flax ; alſo the ſeeds of the 
POPPY- | 4 I | 
hy BoLL {from the [noun] to riſe up into talk ; as, bolled, flax, 

x0dus, | 

Bo'LLanDisTs, certain jeſuits of Antwerp, who have been many 
e and are ſtill, employed in collecting the lives of Romiſh 
aints, | 
| Bo'LLY-monc; or BoLL-woxc, a kind of grain called buck-wheat i 
alſo a medley of ſeveral kinds of grain together, called alſo maſlin or 
mong-corn. | 

BoLo'cNa, a city of Italy, 50 miles north of Florence; it is about 
five miles in circumference, and is remarkable for its magnificent. 


churches and monaſteries, as well as for its univerſity, which is one of 


the you conſiderable in Europe. Lat. 44% 3o' N. Long. 11 
40˙ E. | HG, | 

BoLo'nian fone * called of Bologna, in Italyy where found] a 
weighty, grey, ſoft, ſulphureous ſtone, about the ſize of a large 
walnut, which when it is broken has a kind of cryſtal or ſparry 
talk within it. A ſhoe-maker having found ſome of theſe ſtones at 
the foot of Mount Palermo; calcined them; hoping to extract filver 
out of them; but tho he was diſappointed in his expectation, yet 
he diſcovered this ſtrange phœnomenon, that when the ſtone was 
_— to light, it wooks retain it, and afterwards ſhine in the 
ark. e | 

If theſe ſtones after calcination be expoſed to the light in the air; 
as in one's hand out of a window (but not to the fun-beams) for the 
Tpace of a minute, and then carried into a dark place, they will ap- 
pow like kindled coals for ſome time without any ſenſible heat: this 
ight will gradually abate, but may be renewed again by being ex- 
poſed again to the light of the day as before ; and this quality they 
will retain for three or four years; and when loſt; it — be renewed 
again by calcination. | 

And if any figures be drawn on paper with the white of an egg, 
and the cruſt of this calcined ſtone, dered, be ſtrewed on it while 
wet, and afterwards dried in the ſhade, and the picture put in a frame 


with glaſs before it, and then be expoſed to the light with the glaſs 


cover On, it will at any time ſhine, it removed into a dark place. 
BoLsE'nNa, a town of the pope's territories in Italy, ſituated at the 
north-end of a lake, to which it gives name, about 45 miles from 


Rome. Lat. 42 4 N. Long. 139 E. 


* 


 Bo'LsLaw, a town of Bohemia, ſituated on the river Sizera, about 
30 miles north-eaſt of Prague Lat. 50 24 N. Long. 14® 45' E. 
Bo'LSs TER [of bolpxen, Sax. bolfter, Du.] 1. A ſort of cuſhion to lay 
the head on in bed. Commonly a tick bag ſtuffed with down or fea- 
thers. 2. A pad or quilt to keep preſſure off, or fill up a vacuity. 
Off ſhe flips <6 
The Golfers that ſupport her hips. Swift. 


| 3: A compreſs to be laid on a Wound. The bandage is the girt, which : 
* | 


a bolſter in the middle. Wiſeman. 1 
To Bols TEN 1. To ſupport the head with a bolſter. 2. To bear 


up, ſtay, or —_— him. 3. To maintain; with »p or ont. 


To further the truth, not to bo/fter error. Hooker. 
Bolſtering out of unjuſt cauſes. Hakeawell. 3 
To bolſter up their crazy doating conſciences with confidences. 


| South. 
4. To afford a bed to; | 
Mortal eyes do ſee them bo/fer 
More than their own. Shakeſpeare. . 
5. To hold wounds together with a compreſs. 
Bolfter the cheeks forwards. Sharp.  . _ 

The Bo'tsTers of a ſaddle [in horſemanſſiip] i. Are thoſe parts 
raiſed upon the bows before and behind, to hold the rider's thighs. 
Farrier's Didtionary. | * 

Bo'LswaAERT, a town of Weſt-Friezland, in the United Provinces, 
about y 8 miles ſouth-eaſt of Lewarden. Lat. 539 10 N. Long. 
59 20 E. a | | ; 

Bol r ſbolr, Sax. boutt, Du. Bos, Gr.] 1. The bay of a lock, 
of the ſame uſe as the bolt of a door. 2. A dart or javelin, an ar- 
row ſhot from a croſs bow ; as, cupid's bo/t. 3. Lightning; as, a 
thunderbo/e. 4. Bolt npright; upright as a Golt or arrow. Striæ, 
about the thickneſs of a ſmall knitting needle bolt _— like brif- 
tles. Grew. I ſtood bol-upright upon one end. Addiſon: 5. An 
iron faſtening to a door, the Far of a door, fo called from bein 
ſtraight like an arrow; now we ſay, ſhoot the lt, when we ſpe 
of faſtening or opening a door. Johnſon. 6. An iron to faſten the 
legs of a priſoner. Away with him to priſon ; lay bolts enough __ 
him. Shakeſpeare. 7. A ſpot or ſtain. (In the ſame ſenſe as Rod. 
boltered. See BLoon-BoLTERED.) Look into the bels and ſtains of 
right. Shakeſpeare. “ 

BoLT [old records] a narrow piece of ſtuff? 

A Bor r [of canwas] contains twenty-eight ells: Es 

He has St his Bohr, he has ſaid what he has te ſay, of he has 
done his worſt. | ? 

A fool's Bol is ſoon ſhot. Fr. Un foll a biontit dit ſa penſce. Ital. 
Un matto dice preſto quel che pen/a (Indiſerete perſons are generally too 
free in diſcovering their minds.) | 

A BouT Boat Tait mariners] a ſtrong boat that can well endure 


a rough ſea. 


Bor Ropes [on ſhipboard] thoſe ropes on which the ſails are ſewed | 


or p Pp | 

Bol r- EAD [with chemiſts} a long ftraight-necked glaſs veſſel 
for diſtillations, — bei . to the noſe of an alembic, or ſtill, 
is called a receiver or mattraſs ; and when the neck of one is well joins 
ed to the neck of another, it is called a double veſſel. Put the liquor 
into A bolt-head, with a long and narrow neck. B. | 
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Fand Bol rs, or Fender Bor rs [in a ſhip] are a fort of bolts made 
with long and thick heads, and ſtruck into the uttermoſt wales or 
bends of the ſhip, to fave the fides of her from hurts, gallings, and 
ruiſes. ; | 
* Bol rs [in a ſhip} are a ſort of bolts uſed for forcing the planks 
and other works, and . — them cloſe together. Tut 
Ring-BouTs [in a ſhip] are bolts made uſe of for bringing to of 
the planks, and thoſe parts, to which the breeches and tackles of the 
dnance are faſtened. | a 
1 Bol rs [with gunners] are bolts which go betwixt the 
cheeks of a gun- carriage to ſtrengthen the tranſums. | 
Priſe Bor xs [with gunners] large knobs of iron on the cheek of a 
carriage, which prevent the handſpike from ſliding, when it is poiſing 
up the breech of the piece. 4 
Traverſe Bol rs [with gunners] two ſhort bolts, put one into each 
end of an Engliſh mortar-carriage, which ſerve to traverſe the mor- 


bs Bracket Bol rs [with gunners] bolts, which go through the cheeks 


of a mortar, and, by the help of the coins, keep it fixed to the ele- 
vation given her. 

Rag Yowrs [in a ſhip] are ſuch as have jags or barbs on each ſide 
to keep them from flying out of the hole in which they are. oa 

Clench Bol rs {in a ſhip] bolts that are clenched with a rivetting- 
hammer, at the end where they come through. 8 

Drive BolTs [in a ſhip] are long pieces of iron, which are uſed 
to drive out other bolts, tree-nails or the like. 

Forelock Bol rs [in a ſhip] are thoſe, which have a forelock of iron 
at the end driven in, to keep it from ſtarting back. 5 | 
To Bor, verb act. [of bold, Sax:] 1. Jo faſten a door or window 


With a bolt. 2. To blurt out, blab, or throw out raſhly. 


J hate when vice can bolt her arguments, 
And virtue has no tongue to check her pride. Milton. 
3. To faſten with a bolt; to pin or keep cloſe together. 
| That I could reach the axle, where the pins are 
Which bo/t this frame, that I might pull them out. Ben. 
- Johnſon. 3 | ; 
To Bob [bluter, or bentelen, Ger. with bakers] to ſiſt meal in a 
bolting mill or ſieve, to ſeparate it from the bran, He boulted all the 
flour. Spenſer. | 
To BoLT, verb. nut. to ſift or pump a thing out of any body 1. T 
ſift, try-out, or find by examining. Occaſional queſtions beat and 


bolt out the truth better: Hale. 2. To purify or purge; 


a 


The fanned ſnow; _ | 
That's bolted by the northern blaſt twice o'er. Shakeſpeare. 
To Bol r [or jump] 7» or our, with ſpeed, or on a ſudden; as, 


with the ſwiftneſs of an arrow. I have reflected on thoſe who from 


time to time have ſhot into the world ; ſome bolting out upon the 
ſtage with vaſt applauſe, and others hiſs'd off. Dryden. 

Fo Boi.T [hunting term] uſed of a coney, which is ſaid to be 
zolted, when ſhe is firſt raiſed or ſtarted. | 


BoLT-4ugur, a large borer or piereer, uſed by ſhip carpenters 5 


beg the holes for the bolts. | ; 5 
A BoLTER [of 51] a ſieve, bag, or cloth, for bolting or ſifting 
meal from the bran or huſks, or to ſeparate finer parts from coarſer. 


| Theſe hakes are taken with threads, and ſome of them with the bo/ter, 
which is a ſpiller of a bigger ſize. Carew. | 


Filthy dowlas: I have given them away to bakers wives, and 
they have made bolters of them. Shakeſpeare. 
Superciliouſly he fifts | 
Thro' courſeſt Bolter, others gifts: Hudibras, _ 
Bo'LrNo ſin Gray's-Inn, and other inns] formerly a kind of ex- 
erciſe of arguing caſes among the ſtudents. An ancient and two bar- 
rilters ſat as * and three ſtudents bringing each a caſe, out of 
which the judges choſe one to be argued; the ſtudents firſt began to 
argue it, and after them the barriſters; it was inferior to 8 | 
0'LTING-HOUSE [of bolt and houſe] the place where meal is ſifted. 
As white and as powdered, as if ſhe had been at work in a bo/ting- 


houſe; Dennis. '- 


Bo'i.TiNG Hatch [with mealmen, &c,] a fort of trough or cheſt to 
bolt meal in. 

Bo'tToNn, a market town of Lancaſhire, eight miles from mancheſ- 
ter, and 237 from London. . | | 

Bo'r.T-s$PRIT, or Bow-sPRIT, a ſort of maſt ſtanding at the head 
of a ſhip, ſloping and pointing 'forwards ; the but-end is generally 
ſet againſt the foot of the foremaſt, ſo as to be a ſtay to each other. 
The length, without board, is ſufficient to let its ſails hang clear of 
all incumbrances. If the be/t-/prit fails in bad weather, the fore- 
maſt cannot hold long after. Bouiſprit is, perhaps, the right ſpelling. 


Sea Dictionary. 


The top-maſt; , 
The yards, and bo/t-ſprit. Shakeſpeare, 
Bo'Lus, [ Lat. Bo, Gr.] a clod or maſ: 
metal. | | | : 
Bouus [with phyſicians] a medicine prepared of a conſiſtence, 


of earth ; a lump of 


ſomewhat thicker than honey; and of a quantity, which being you 
Blan- 


ſcribed for one doſe, can eafily be receiv'd by the mouth. 
card. Lenitive boluſes of caſſia and manna. Wiſeman. 
Bol us [according to Dr. Grew] a ſort of earth, ſuppoſed to be a 


bed, and as it were the prima materia of ſtones and metals. 


Bolus Armeniacus, 1. e. bole armeniac, a ſort of crumbling earth 
or ſtone found in Armenia, uſed by phyſicians and painters. = 

Bo'MaL, a town of Luxemburg, in the Auſtrian Netherlands, ſitu- 
ated on the river Ourt, about 20 miles ſouth of Liege. Lat. 30 20' N. 
Long. 5 30“ E. i 4 71 476 | 

Bous [bombus, Lat.] a loud noiſe. An upper chamber ſup- 
ported by a pillar of iron, of the bigneſs of one's arm in the mid, 
which if you had ſtruck, would make a little flat noiſe in the room, 
but a great bomb in the chamber underneath. Bacon. 

Bowes [bombes, Fr. and Sp. bombe, It. in gunnery] hollow balls or 
ſhells of caſt iron, having large vents to receive the fuſees or tubes, (B 
Plate VIII. Fig. 9.) which are made of iron, and filled with com- 
buſtible matter, . nails, old iron, Fc. to be thrown out 
from a mortar. After the bomb has been filled, the fuſce is driven 


| to che vent within an inch of che head, and pitched over to preſerve 


that happen to come on t 


in another dioceſe, at ſame diſtance from that in which he dies, _ 


BON 


it, they uncaſe the fuſes, A, when they put the bomb into the moftat 
and cover it with gun-powder duſt, which having taken fire by the 
flaſh of the powder in the chamber of the mortar, burns all the time 
the bomb is in the air, and the compoſition in the fuſee being ſpent, 
it fires the powder in the bomb, which breaks the bomb in pieces with 

reat violence, blowing up whatever is about it; and the great height 
it goes into the air, and the force with which it falls, makes it go deep 
in the earth. Bombs are uſed in beſieging towns, to annoy the garri. 


ſon, fire magazines, &c. The largeit bombs are ſeventeen inches in 


diameter, two inches in thickneſs, carry forty-eight pounds of powder 
and weigh about 490 pounds: By whom they were invented is not 
known, and the time is alſo uncertain, ; 
To Bows [from the noun] to bombard, to fall upon with bombs. 
Our king thus trembles at Namur, 
Whilſt Villeroy, who ne'er afraid is, 
To Bruſſels marches on ſecure; | 

: To bomb the monks and ſcare the ladies. Prior. 

A Bows [hieroglyphically] repreſents calumny, becauſe it ſpares 
none. 

Bows Cheſt * gunners] a wooden cheſt filled with gun- powder 
and bombs, ſunk under ground in order to blow up into the air thoſe 

. place under which it is buried. This me- 
thod is now diſuſed. 

BoMB-KETCH, or Bou vessEL, a ſmall ſhip or veſſel, ſtrength. 
ened with large beams, for carrying and * mortars at ſea, 
46 ordinary fleet with bomb-wee/s could not hope to ſucceed. Ag. 

iſon, 

BomBa'sp [It. bombarde, Fr. bombarda, Lat. barb.) a great gun 
anciently in uſe, very ſhort and thick, and large in the bore, ſome of 
which carried balls of 300 pound weight; to load them they made uſe 
of cranes. A word now obſolete. With twelve great bombard the 
threw huge ſtones into the air, which falling down into the city might 
break down the houſes. Knowles, | DO | 

To Bomra'rp [bombarder, Fr. bombardare, It. bombardear, Sp.} 
to ſhoot bombs into a beſieged place, to annoy the inhabitants, blow 
up the magazines, &c. as, to — a town. Aadiſon. ; 

BoMBARDE'ERS, Or BomBaRDig'Rs, they are twenty-five in number, 
one chief and twenty-four under him, eſtabliſhed in the office of ord- 
nance at a yearly ſalary ; their employment is about the mortars, they 
drive in the fuſee, fire the bomb, load and fire the mortars, work with 
the fire workers on all forts of fire-works. 9 

BoMBa'RDMENT [of bombard] an attack made upon a place by 
throwing bombs into it. Genoa is not yet ſecure from a bombard- 
* ; Addiſon. Py | p 
Bou RDO [in muſie books] a muſical inſtrument, much the ſame 


with our baſſoon, or the baſs to an hautboy. Lal. 


Bo'MBasin [Fr. bambagino, It. bombycinus, ſilken, from bombyx, 


Lat. a filk worm} a fort of flight ſilken ſtuff for mourning; alſo a crol- 


ſed ſtuff of cotton. 1 
OMBaA'sT [with botaniſts] the cotton-plant, whoſe ſeed is like the 

treddles or dung of a rabbit, uſed in phyſical compoſitions. | 

Bompa'sr [among manufacturers] a kind of ſtuff made of cotton. 

Bowsa'sT, ſubſt. [in a figurative ſenſe. This word ſeems to be 
derived from Bombaſtius, one of the names of Paracelſus, a man re- 
markable for ſounding profeſſions and unintelligible language. Jabn- 
Jon] affected language; ſwelling, bluſtering nonſenſe, big words 
with no meaning. Fuſtian pedants, motly tongues, ſoldiers bomba/?, 
Donne, Are all the flights of heroic poetry to be concluded bomba, 
unnatural, and mere madneſs? Dryden, The bombaſt, in other 
words, is the fa//e ſublime, or (if I may be allowed the compariſon) 
it is to the /ub/ime what affectation is to elegance, e. g. A Greek poet 
in the Anthologia, ſpeaking of the Roman conqueſts, bids Jupiter to 
ſhut the gates of O/zmpus, and defend the citadel of the gods. See 
SUBLIME... In that inſtance which Longinus [ Edit. Lond. p. 8.] has 
given of the bombaſt, there is (to uſe his expreſſion) not only a foul 
and zurbid ſort. of Style, but alſo a confiſion of images, and mixep 
metaphor ; and were each particular c/z/ely inſpected (ſays he) finks 
from the grand to the contemptible. _ | e 

BomBa'sT, noun adj. [from the ſubſt.] high ſounding, having ne 
as, . | 


vades them with a bombaſt circumſtance, 
HFHorribly ſtuff d with epithets of war. SHaleſpeare. 
To Bous TE, to beat or bang ſoundly ; a low word. 
BomBa'sTRY, noun ſubſt. bombaſt. | . 
* Bomsa'sTic [of bombaſt} pertaining to bombaſt. h 
Bompyci' nous, or BouBYC1'NE [bombycinus, of bombycis genit. of 
bombyx, a ſilk-worm, Lat. BopfuxnS-, Gr.] made of filk, ſilk yarn; 
or ſilken cloth. | 1 
BomniLa'Tion [bombus, Lat.] ſound, noiſe, report. How to abate 


the vigour or ſilence the bombilation of guns, a way is ſaid to be, by 


borax and butter, mixed in a due proportion, which will almoſt take 
off the report, and alſo the force of the charge. Browne. | 

Bo'MENe, a port town of Zealand, in the United Provinces, ſitu- 
ated on the north ſide of the iſland Schoven, oppoſite to the iſland oi 
Goree. Lat. 5 10 5o' N. Long. 4* E. | 


 Bo'mwmzL, a town of Dutch Guelderland, fituated on the-northaa 


ſhore of the river Waal, about four miles north-eaſt of Nimeguen. 
Lat 52 N. Long. 5% 50 E. J 

Box, a town in the electorate of Cologn, in Germany, ſituated on 
the weſtern ſhore of the river Rhine, about 12 miles fouth of Cologn. 
It is a ſmall, but well fortified town, and has a fine palace, where the 
elector of Cologn uſually reſides. Lat. 50? 35 N. Long. 7%. E. 

Box Chr#tien [with fruiterers] an excellent large French pear. 80 
called, probably, from the name of a gardener. Johnſon. 

Bo'na, a # wa" town of the kingdom of Algiers, in Africa, about 
200 miles eaſt of the city of Algiers. Lat. 36 N. Long. 8* E. 

Bon GousT, good or fine taſte. Fr. | 

Bon MIEN, good behaviour and addreſs. F.. | 

Bo'na Fide [i. e. with or in good faith] an expreſſion uſed when 
thing is done really, without fraud or deceit ; alſo. a kind of oath, 


Lat. ; . | 
Bo'xa Notabilia [in law} ſuch goods as a man u hen he dies has 
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53 44:4 amount to the value of five poitnds} in vbich ease his will 
2 before or at the adminiſtration granted by che arch- 
biſhop of the province. Lat. wet | 

Bdxa Patria [in law] a term uſed, when twelve men or more are 
elected out of the county to paſs upon an aſſize; theſe axe alſo called 
; juratores. at. 

7 fig — [Tt. a fine gown] a harlot or common whore: We 
knew where the bona roba's were. Shakeſpeare, — | 

Bona Tora [with botaniſts] the herb all-good, or Bonus Hen- 
O Bona mr, an iſland near the coaſt of Terra Firma, in South Ame- 
rica, ſubject to the Dutch, who trade from thence to the Caraccao- 
. Lat. 120 30“ N. Long. 67 W. 19 85 

Bona'na tree [with botaniſts] a tree that grows in moſt of the Ca- 
ribbee iſlands belonging to America, in heiglit five or ſix yards, whoſe 
leaves are four feet as | a half long, and a foot and half broad ; the 
fruit of it has a medicinal _— | 5 

Box Asus [Swao®., Gr.] a buffalo, a wild beaſt of the horned 
kind mentioned by Ariſtotle. Hi/t. Animal. 2 book 2 c. 1. | 

Boxaye'nTURE [of bonne aventure, Fri bena aventura, It. good 
no ee Miſen [in a ſhip] a ſecond miſſen maſt, added 
in ſome large foreign ſhips, and which ſtahds next the poop. 

Boxavi'sra, one of the Cape de Verd iſlands, on the coaſt of 
Africa, ſubje& to Portugal. Lat. 16 30' N. Ng 230 O W. 

Bowp bond, Sax: bound, png. It 18 written indifferently in many 
of its ſenſes bond or band; fee BND] 1. An obligation or covehant 
in writing, to pay any ſum; or perform any contract. | 

| Go with me to a notary, ſeal me there 
Your ſingle bord. Shakeſpeare. 
Dryden. 


* Bonds without a date are void. 
2. Cords or chains with which one is bound. | 
Left me and my man both bound together, | 

Till gnawing with my teeth my bonds aſunder, 

1 J gain'd my freedom. N ; 3 
3. Ligament that holds any thing together. What conceivable hoops, 
le can hold this maſs of matter in ſo cloſe a preſſure together. 
Locle. 4. In maſonry, union, connexion. In working up the walls, 
let no part be wrought up above the other, beſore the next adjoining 
wall be wrought up to it, ſo that they may be all joined together, and 
make a good bond. Mortimer. 5. Chains, impriſonment, captivity. 


Nothing laid to his charge worthy of death or of bonds. Ads. 6. Ce- 


ment, or cauſe of union, link of connexion. 
MMedding is great Juno's crown; „ 
D O bleſſed Bond of board and bed. Shakeſpeare. 
7. Obligation, or law by which one ts obliged. 

I love your majeſty, SES 

According to my bond. Shakeſpeare. 
Bond; of government and obedience. Locke. 5 
Bond, adj. [from Bind perhaps for bound, from xebonven, Sax. 
Johnſon] captive, being in a ſtate of ſervitude, Whether we be Bond 
or free. 1 Cor, | | | 
Box [in carpentry] as to make good bond, ſignifies to faſten two 
or -_ pieces together, either with tenoning, or mortiſing, or dove- 
tailing. 5 | | 

8 [of bond, Sax.] ſervitude, ſlavery, imprifortment, or 

Mate of reſtraint. b | 

Would you not ſuppoſe, _ 

Your bondage happy to be made a queen? 

To be a queen in bondage is more vile, 
| Than is a ſlave in baſe ſervility. Shakeſpeare. 3 
- Bo'np-MarD [of bond, captive, and maid] a woman ſlave.* Make 
a bond-maid and a ſlave of me. Shakeſpeare. | 

Boxp- MAN [of bond and man] a manſlave. Amongſt the Romans, 

in making a bond-man free, was it not wondered wherefore ſo great 
ado ſhould be made, the maſter to preſent his ſlave in ſome court, to 
take him by the hand, and not only to ſay, in the hearing of the pub- 
lic magiſtrate, I will that this man become free; but after thoſe ſo- 
lemn words uttered, to ftrike him on the cheek, to turn him round, 
the hair of his head to be ſhaved off, the magiſtrate to touch him 


thrice with a rod; in the end, a cap and a white garment given him. 


her, 


_ Bowpse'rvant [of bond and ſerwant] a flave, a ſervant not hav- 
ing liberty to quit his maſter. 'T how ſhalt not compel him to ſerve as 
a bondſervant. Leviticus. | | ER. 

Bowpse'rvice [of bord and ferwice] the ſtate of a ſlave or bond- 
ſervant. A tribute of bond/erwice. 1 Kings. 

Bo'xpsLave [of bond and ſlave] a ſlave ; either man or woman in 
ſlavery. No apprentice, no bon-flave could ever be by fear more 
ready at all commandments. Derham. Of a freewoman the is become 
a bondlave. 1 Maccabees. | 

Bo vDsMAN, one bound, or giving ſecurity for another. 

Bo'xpsmeN, thoſe who have bound themſelves by covenant to ſerve 
— lord and maſter, No mercy upon their poor bond/men and 

| Bo'nd socoME ſin common law] a cuſtom of the tenants being 
bound to grind their corn at the lord's mill. 
Bo'nnswoman of bond and woman] a woman ſlave. The ſena- 
tors are fold for ſlaves, and their wives for bond omen. Ben Tohnſor. 
Boxe [bin, Sax. been, Dan. Su. Du. O. and L. Ger. bein, H. 

Ger.] 1. The ſolid parts of the body of an animal, white, hard, and 
brittle, not diſtendible and void of ſenſation ; affording ſupport and 

rm to the whole fabrick. Bones are made up of hard fibres, tied 
one to another by ſmall tranſverſe fibres; in a foetus they are porous 
and ſoft ; but as their pores fill with a ſubſtance of their own nature, 
they alſo increaſe, harden, and grow Cloſe to one another. They 
are all ſpongy, and full of little cells: or they are of a conſiderable 
frm thickneſs, with a large cavity, except the teeth; alſo with" an 
oily ſubſtance, called marrow. - They are covered with an exceeding 

ible membrane, called the perioſteum. Bones are joined various 
ways, according to the various purpoſes they are to ſerve; ſome be- 


ug intended for motion, others tor reſt and ſupport of the incumbent 


PUts only. The bones in the human body are generally reckoned 


heads. 


to be about 250, 61 in the head, 67 in the trunk, 62 in the arm 
and hands; and 60 in the legs and feet. 2. A fragment of meat, and 
a bone with as much fleſh as adheres to it. Like AÆſop's hounds con- 
tending for the bone. Dryden. 3. To be upon the bone, of one, tö 
attack, to fall upon. Poſs had a month's mind to be upon the bones of 
him, but was not willing to pick a quarrel. LEfrange. 4. Bones, dice; 

Watch the box, for fear they ſhould convey, 

Falſe bones, and put upon me in the play. Dry.ten. 

Bone Breaker, a kind of . 

Bows Spavin [with farriers] a diſtemper in horſes, being a large 
cruſt, growing on the inſide of the hoof, or on the heel ; as hard as 
a bone, and frequently cauſes lameneſs. 

Toe carry a Boxes in her Month [a ſea phraſe] uſed of a ſhip which 

is faid ſo to do, when ſhe makes the water foam before her in Fling, 

x Bones, a fort of bobbins made of trotter bones for weaving bone- 
ace. 

a ls Bone [from the noun] to take out the bones from the 
eſh. | 

Boxs-ace, a fort of game at cards. 

He mane no Bowes (or ſeruple) of it. 

The nearer the Boxe, the Cwceter the fleſh. . 

Thert'; a Box fer yoit to pick, that is, a queſtion to anſwer, dr a dif-. 

ficulty to overcome. | 

BoNE-LacE, lace made with ſuch bobbins, as art frequently made 
of bones ; ſuch flaxen lace as women wear on their linen. . 

Sit down to bobbins or bone-/ace. Tatler. 

Bo'xELEss [of bone, of banleay, Sax.} being without bones. Bone- 
leſs gums. Shakeſpeare. 

To Bo'x ESET [of bone and %] to reſtore a disjointed bone to its 
place, or join a broken bone to the other part. A fractured leg ſet | 
in the country by one pretending to boneſetting. Wiſeman. | 
 Bo'neseTTER [of % and et] a chirurgeon, one that profeſſes 
td ſet luxated or broken bones. A good boneſetter. Denham. | 

Boxyire [on, Fr. good, and fre, Eng.] a fire for ſome public 
cauſe of joy. 7 

Bo“ ο, or BAN, the capital of one of the iſlands of Japan, ta 
which it gives name. It is a ſea- port, ſituated on the eaſt- ſide of the 
iſland, oppoſite to the iſland of Tonſa, from which it is ſeparated 
by a narrow channel. Lat. 329 30 N. ong 132 . 

Boxco'MiLes [ſo called of Bongomilus a monk] he held that God 
had a human form, made no account of the ſacrament, called churches 
the devil's temples, and pretended that they could conceive and bring 
forth the word, as well as the virgin Mary. | 22 

Bo'NGRACE [of bonne grace, Fr.] a kind of hat- ſcreen or ſhelter, 


which children uſe to wear on their heads to keep them from tanring; 


a forchead-cloth, or covering for the forehead. Skinner, Pearls rang'd 
in rows about her caw!, peruke, bongrdce, and chaplet. Haben l. 
 BonGRace [in a ſhip] is a frame of old ropes or janks of cables, 
commonly laid out at the bows, ſterns, and fides of ſhips that go in- 
to cold latitudes, to prevent them from being injured or tretted by the 
great flakes of ice, which float about in theſe northern ſeas, &c. 
Box1Fa'cio, a port town of Corfica, ſituated at the ſouth-end of 
that iſland. It is one of the beſt rowns of Corſica, and gives name 
to the ſtreight between that iſland afid Sardinia. | 
Bonis aon amovendis [in law] a writ directed to the ſheriffs of Lon- 
don, c. to require of them, that one condemned by judgment in an 


action, and proſecuting a writ of error, be not permitted to remove 


his goods till th- error be tried. | 

Bo'xiTyY [ hontè, Fr. bonia, It. of bonitas, Lat.] goodneſs. 
| Bo'nxtT [Fr. bonete, Sp. and Port.] a fort of cap, a hat, a cover- 
ing for the head. They had not probably the ceremony of veiling 
the bonnet in the ſalutations, for in medals they flill have it on their 
Addiſon. ; | 

BoxNneT [in fortification] a ſmall work or graveling, that is com- 
poſed of two faces, having. only a breaſt-work, and no ditch, with 
two rows of palliſadoes, about ten or twelve feet diſtance: thefe are 
uſually raiſed before the ſaliant angle of a counterſcarp, and have a 
communication with the covert way. | | 
- Bonner @ Pretre [in fortification] the prieſt's cap, an outwor's |. 
which has three ſaliant angles at the head, and two inwards ; it differ 
from the double tenaille, becauſe its ſides, inſtead of being parallel, 
grow narrow at the gorge, and open wider at the front. 
' BonneTs ſin a ſhip] ſmall fails ſet upon the courſes on the 
mizzen, main-ſail,” and fore-ſail, when they are foo narrow or too 
ſhallow to clothe the maſt, or in order to make more way in calm 
weather. | 8 

The fhip has her courſe and BoxxET abroad [a ſea phraſe] is aa 
much as to fay, ſhe has the bonnet added to her courſe, which before 
ſhe had not. | | 

Bo'NNEviL LE, a town of Savoy, fituated on the north- ſide of the 
river Arve, about 20 miles ſouth-eaſt of Geneva. Lat, 46% 18“ N. 


Long. 69 10“ E. 


Bo'nniLY [om Bonny] prettily, gaily, handſomely, plumply. 
Bonny Clabber [in ſome countries of England] ſour buttermilk, 
We ſcorn, for want of talk, to jabber | 

Of parties o'er our bonny-clabver. Savift. 

Bonny [Scotch] 1. Beautiful, handſome. The Lenny beaſt he lov'd 
ſo well. Shakeſpeare., Bonny Sufan. Gay. 2. Frolickiome, blithe, 
gay. Be you blithe and bonn i Shakeſpeare. | 
3. It ſeems to be generally uſed in converſation for po Jobnſon. 
The Scottiſh bonny ſeems rather to denote what is handſome, neat, 
and genteel ; as, a bonny laſs. 


Bonny [with miners] a bed of oar diſtin, which hath no commu- 


' nication with any vein, that differs from a ſquat, as being round, 


whereas the ſquat is flat, | 
Bo'niFokM [of bonus, good, and forma, Lat. a'ſhape] of a good 
form or ſhape. | | | | 
Bo'Nvs 3 [i. e. Good Henry] the herb Mercury. 
Bo'NUM MAGNUM, a ſpecies of plum. 5 | 
Boxy [from bones] 1. Full of bones. 2. Conſiſting of bones. A 
membrane faſtened to a round bony limb, ſtretch d like a drum, there · 
fore called tympanum. Ray. | | $ 


Bourse 


B O O 
bony, or full of bones. 


wear a charlet of 100 beads round 
end of which is a wooden bird. 


Bonvnrss, quality of bei 
Bo'xzESs, Indian prieſts, w 
* necks, and oy a ſtaff, at the 

hey live upon alms. - 

e. i robably of Bouvier, Fr. a cow-herd, or bobolco, It. 
one who plows with oxen. A word of no certain etymology. Hen- 
ſhaw thinks it a corruption of bu//-beef. Junius finds bowbard to be 
an old Scottiſh word for a coward, a contemptible fellow, from 
which he naturally deduces booby ; but the original of bowbard is not 

known. Fehn/on] a dull ſtupid fellow, a lubber ; a great filly fellows 

for ſuch are commonly very clowniſh and ignorant; a fool. 
Starve himſelf to ſee the booby dine. King. ; 

Book [boc, probably of bocce, dar. a beech- tree; the ancients 
uſing to write on plates or boards of beech, as liber, Lat. from the 

rind of a tree, bog, Dan. book, Su. boeck, Du. O. and L. Ger. 

buch, H. Ger. boc, or boec, Sax. bok, or boks, Goth. ] 1. A volume 

to read or write in. 2. A particular part of a work ; as, the firſt 

$004 we divide into ſections. 3. The regiſter in which a tradeſman 

keeps an account of his debts. | 
Such gain the cap of him that make them fine, 
Yet keeps his books uncroſs'd. Shakeſpeare. 

Book of Rates (of cuſtoms] a book, ſhewing what rate goods 

that pay poundage ſhall be valued at, in order to pay for exportation 

or importation at the cuſtom-houſe. | : 

To learn without Book, or by heart, by memory, without reading. 


| Sermons read they abhor in the church, but ſermons without boo „ 


ſermons which ſpend their life in their birth. Hooker. 
To be in any one's Books, or to be in his debt. . 
To be in one's Books, to be in kind remembrance. I was ſo much 
in his books, that at his deceaſe he left me the lamp, by which he uſed 
to write his lucubrations. Addiſon. ; 
Jo Book à Debt, to note it down in a book, to regiſter in a book. 
Let it be booked with the reſt of this day's deeds. Shakeſpeare. 


BookB1'NDER [of book and bind] one whoſe buſineſs is to bind 


ooks. | | 
Boo'xFvL [of book and full] full of 
M Ted with undigeſted knowledge. 
; The 'bookful blockhead, ignorantly read, 
With loads of learned lumber in his head, 
With his own tongue ſtill edifes his ears. Pope. 

Boo'ktsn, addicted to books, acquainted only with books; uſed 
generally in contempt. A book; man who has no knowledge of 
the world. Spectator. Fa | 

Boo'x1sHNE3s [of booki/b] diſpoſition to read books much, over- 
ſtudiouſneſs, much application to books. 

Boo'x-KEEPING [of book and keep] the art of keeping accounts, or 
recording the tranſactions of a man's affairs, ſo that he may know at 
any time the true ſtate of the whole, or any part of them, with clear- 
neſs, eaſe, and expedition. ; 

 Boo's-LEARNED [of Bh, arid learned] verſed in books or litera- 
ture. It implies ſome light contempt. | 
| Whate'er theſe book-learned blockheads lay, t 
Solon's the veri'ſt fool in all the play, Dryden. 
Boo'kLEARNING [from book and learning] (kill in learning, ac- 


notions gathered from books, 


quaintance with books. It denotes ſome contempt. They might 


talk of b-o&-learning what they would, but for his part, he never ſaw 
more nufeaty fellows than great clerks. Sidney. Neither does it re- 
quire ſo much BGcok-learning and ſcholarſhip, as good natural ſenſe 
to diſtinguiſh true and falie. Burnet, | 
Booka {of book and man] a man whoſe profeſſion is to ſtudy 
books. his civil war of wits were much better us'd 
On Navarre and his bookmen. Shakeſpeare. 
Boo'xMATE [of boot and mate]. a ſchool-fellow. 
One that makes ſport | 
To the prince and his bookmates., Shakeſpeare, 
 Boo'ksELLER [of book and /ell] he whoſe buſineſs is to ſell books. 
Book-woRM | of book and worm] 1. A little inſe& which breeds and 
eats holes in books, eſpecially when damp. My lion, like a moth 
or Eook-worm, feeds upon nothing but paper. Addiſon. 2. Or figu- 
ratively, a perſon who is always pouring over books, a reader without 
judgment. In the univerſity I wanted but a black-gown and a ſa- 
lary, to be as mere a beok-worm as any there. Pope. 
Bool [an Iriſh word] The Tartars and the people about 
the Caſpian Sea, which are naturally Scythians, live in herds, being 
the very ſame that the Iriſh boo/zes are, driving their cattle continually 


with them, and feeding only on their milk and white meats. Spenſer. 


Boon [probably of beam, Sax.] a tree, boom, Du. boem, O. and 
L. Ger. baum, H. Ger. in ſea lan mage] 1. Along pou to ſpread 
out the clew or corner of the ſtudding fail. 2. A pole with buſhes 
or baſkets ſet out as a mark, directing how to ſteer into a channel, 
when a country is overflown. 
Boom [of a haven. Sc.] a cable ſtretched athwart the mouth of 
a harbour or river, with yards, top-maſts, battlings, ſpars, &c. of 
wood, laſhed to it, to hinder an enemy's ſhip from coming in; or an 
iron Chain, or large piece of timber. Who took the Dutchman, and 
who cut the boom? Dryden. 

. Boao'minG [a fea term] uſed of a ſhip when ſhe makes all the 
fail ſhe can, and is then ſaid to come booming. Booming billows 
clos'd above my head. Pope. | 

Boon [bonum, Lat. bene, Sax, a petition] a grant, gift, benefac- 
tion ; as, to aſk a boon, | : 

Vouchfafe me for my need but one ſtern look, 
1 A ſmaller boon than this I cannot beg, 
And leſs than this I'm ſure you cannot give. Shakeſpeare. 

Boow, adj. [hon, Fr. buon, It, of bonus, Lat, good] gay, merry; 
as, a boon companion. | 

Satiate | 
: And height'ned, as with wine, jocund and boon. Milton. 

Book [xebun, Sax. bawer, Teut. boer, Du.] a country clown, a 

riſh man; as, a boar of Holland, 

Boo'r1sn [of beer, of bawriſch, Teut.] clowniſh, rude, untaught, 
uncivilized. You clow abandon, which is in the vulgar, leave the 


15 4 


ſay, je ſuis botts, when they mean to ſay, 


of borago, Lat.] an herb, the leaves of whi ue 
the flowers conliſt of one leaf. This plant is often uſed in the kitch- 


'BOR 
ſociety, which is, in the Boeriſb, company of this female. g1,;. 
eare. 
# Boo'r1sHLY [of booriſb] clowniſhly, radely, 
Boo'r184NEss [of Baoriſb] clowniſhneſs, rudeneſs of manners. 
Boo'ss [bopiz, Sax.] an ox- ſtall or cow-ſtall, 
Boo'sy, a low word for being ſomewhat merry with liquor, 
Boor [from bore, Sax. a compenſation] 1. Profit, gain, adyzy. 
tage. | | 
| My gravity | | 
Wherein, let no man hear me, I take pride, 
Could I with boot change for an idle plume. Shakeſpeare, 
2, It ſeems, in the following lines, uſed for or plunder, Joy. 
on, 
1 Others, like ſoldiers, armed in their ſtings 
Make boot upon the ſummer's velvet buds. Shakefeare, 
Boor Haler, a free-booter, or robber 
Boor Tree, or Boot Laſt, two pieces of wood made in the ſhape ct 
04 leg, to be driven into boots with a wedge, to {ſtretch and widen 
em. 
Boor, a kind of torture for criminals, to extort a confeſſion from 
them, by means of a boot or ftocking of parchment, wetted and 
on the leg, and then brought near the fire, in ſhrinking it ſqueezes 
violently, and cauſes intolerable pain. | | 
| Boot [in Scotland] a ſort of rack, by putting an iron bar on the 
leg of a criminal, and driving an iron peg on his ſhin bone; alſo four 
thick, ſtrong boards, bound round with cords ; of which, two are pur 
between the legs of an offender, and the two others placed one on 


one ſide and the other on the other, ſo that the legs being ſqueezed 


the boards with cords break the leg. This is now left off both in 
England and Scotland. . | | 

The Boor of a coach, the ſpace under the coachman, and between 
him and the body of the coach, where things in a journey are uſu- 


ally put, 

10 Boo [boden, Sax. bothan, Goth. baten, Du. to profit; bor, 
in Sax. is recompence, repentance, or fine paid by way of expiation; 
boran is to repent or compenſate; as, 5 

He if pip: bit and boxe 

And ber bivonen dome. Jobnſen.] 1. To profit. 2. Te 

2 over · and- above, into the bargain ; as, what will you give me to 
0 . 

BoorEs [Lat. Bus, an ox, and vd, Gr. to drive, 7. e. the oxdriver] 
the name of a northern conſtellation, containing 45 ſtars, called alſo 


 ardophylax, and in Engliſh, king Charles's wain. 


Boors, the plant called alſo marigolds. | 
Boots [as ſome think of voot, Du. a foot; others of boteau, Fr. 
a wreath, becauſe in ancient unpoliſhed times they uſed to wreathe 
ſtraw about their legs inſtead of boots, betes or bottines, Fr. botaes, 
Sp. bottas, Armor. and Port. botes, Wel.] coverings for the legs of 
horſemen in travelling. | 
Boorꝝ [bove, Sax. bloth, C. Brit. boede, Du. O. and L. Ger. 
bude, H. Ger. bodb, Su.] a ſmall cottage or place erected with boards, 
or boughs, that is to ſtand but a ſhort time, for ſelling wares at fairs, 
for ſhews, &c. Such as had their booths ſtanding in the fair. Camden. 
At Bartholomew fair the fall of a booth. Swift. 
To Boork- Hale, to pillage, to ſteal, or rob. N. C. 

Boo“ rix. See Boot. | 

BooTixG Corn [of boxe, Sax. a recompence] certain rent-corn an- 
ciently paid, and ſo called, probably, becauſe tenants paid it as a re- 
compence to their lord for ſigning their leaſes. . 

Boo'TLess [boxelear, Sax. ] 1. Unprofitable, uſeleſs. Their 
 bootle/; pains and ill ſucceeding night. Spenſer. Bootleſi prayers. 
Shakeſpeare, 2. Being without ſucceſs, perhaps being without booty, 
2 having in another place uſed the word 500 for booty, Jobn- 
on. ent 

Him Bootleſi home, and weather-beaten back. Shakeſpeare, 

Boo'ry [butin, Fr. or of beute, or bute, Du. byte, Su.] prey, 
ſpoil, pillage, prize, gained from the enemy. + > 

Fair oxen and fair kine their booty, Milton. 
2. Thu got by robbery. | | 

She drops booties in my mouth. Shakeſpeare. ; 

To play Booty, to prevaricate, to play a loſing game, or diſho- 
neſtly, with an intent to loſe; to draw in others to play. [The French 
I will not go. ohrſor. 

Bo'ytey [of 30 and peep] to look out and draw back as if frighte, | 
or on purpoſe to fright ſome other. 


That ſuch a king ſhould play Zopeep, 

And go the fools among. Shakeſpeare. See Bo. 
BoRa'BLE [from bore] that may be bored. 
Bos a'cn10 [boracho, Sp.] 1. A certain wine-veſſel ma“e of the ffin 

of a pig or hog, with 4. hair turned inwards, or dreſſed with roſin 
and pitch, uſed to bring down the wine from the top of the moun- 
tains in Spain, 2. A drunkard. How you tink of wine ? Dye 
think my niece will ever endure ſuch a borachio Youre an abſolute 
borachia. Congreve. = * © 3 1 Port: 
s r. deine, It. burraja, Sp. borr , 
Bo'Race [bourache, Fr. borrag J. 2 N 


en, and for a cool tankard in the ſummer time, and the flowers are 
uſed in medicinal cordials. Miller. of 
Bo'xamsz, the Scythian lamb, generally known by the * 
agnus Seythicus, Much wonder is made of the boramez, that 2 
K bet animal, or vegetable lamb of Tartary, which wolves - "gi 
to feed on; which hath the ſhape of a lamb, affordeth a pow 
juice _ breaking, and liveth while the plants be conſumed a 
It. rox. 2 
Bo'R Ax, a mineral, hard, tranſparent, and ſhining earth, uſed bf 
goldſmiths, Cc. in ſoldering, brazing, and caſting of wok, py 
a native ſalt of a very extraordinary kind; it is very 2 43 
and in cold coagulates again and ſhoots into globes of a P 


figure. It is ſometimes uſed in medicine a5 an emetic, and * Pros 


moter of delivery. 


Borse · 


n 


7 


B O R 


BogpoRY'GMUS [Lat. Bogoogoyu®, Gr. ] a rumbling or croaking of 
ag dey er f bord lands, where the tenants 
a tenure of bord lands, where the tenants are to 
fo 1 pon in lieu of finding proviſions for their lord's board or 


* C lordagium, law Lat.] the tenure or manner of holding 


bord- lands. 
« of bond, Sax. ]- a cottage. | 

| oa AA wh ett as poſſeſſed bord- lands; a ſort of meaner 
farmers, who had a bord, 7. e. a cottage allowed them. | 

Bo'abEL [bordeel, Teut. bordel, Armoric] a brothel, a bawdy- 
houſe. Making his own houſe a ſtews, a borde/, and a ſchool of 
lewdneſs. South. See BORDELLO. | | 

Borpe'LLo [It. bordel, Fr. bond, Sax. ] at firſt was uſed to ſigni- 
fy any ſmall cottage, ſome of which having become anfamous by be- 
ing made common ale houles, and bawdy-houſes, and harbours for 
Nuwpets 3 by tranſpoſition was made brothel. from bordel, and uſed 
to ſignify a ſt-w or awdy-houſe. On the ſouth bank of the river of 
Thames, weſtwards of the bridge, and next to the bear-garden, was 
ſometime the bordello or ſtews ; a place fo called of certain ſtews or 


houſes privileged there, for incantinent men to repair to incontinent 


women, for which privilege there was an act of parliament made in 
the reign of king Henry II, in which theſe were ſome of the orders : 
That no ſtew-holder or his wife ſhould hinder any fingle woman from 


ine and coming freely at all times when they liſt; nor to keep any 
— at board g but that ſhe ſhould board abroad at her pleaſure: 


That they ſhould take no more for the woman's chamber than four- 
teen · pence a week: That they ſhould not keep open their doors on 
holy days : That no ſingle woman ſhould be kept againſt her will : 
That they ſhould. not receive any woman of religion, nor any man's 
wife: That no ſingle woman take money to lie with any, but ſhe may 
lie with him all night till the morrow : That no ſtew-holder keep 
any woman that hath the perilous infirmiry of burning; nor ſell bread, 
ale, fleſh, fiſh, wood, coal, or any victuals, c. Theſe ftew-houſes 


were permitted in the time of king Henry VI, but were prohibited in 


the reign of king Henry VII, and the doors ſhut up, but ſet open 
again; but were entirely put down in the time of king Henry VIII, 
in the year 1546. e 
Bo'xDER 43 bord, Fr. bord, Ger.] 1. The end or edge of a 
garment, which is generally ſet off with needle-work or ornaments. 
2. The march or edge of a country, the confine. If a prince keep 
his reſidence on the border of his dominions, the remote parts will 


rebel. Spenſer. 3. The outer part or edge of any thing. Looking- 


glaſſes border'd with broad borders of cryſtal. Bacon. 

Bo'sves, Eng. Bo'xpuRe, Fr. [in heraldry}. is an ordinary, ſo 
called, becauſe it borders round, and as it were hems in the field. 
The French heralds reckon this the gth among their honourable 
pieces ; but the Engliſh heralds don't admit it as ſuch, but only as 
a difference, though they do allow of the orle its diminutive as ſuch, 
and is repreſented as in Plate IV. Fig. 40. 

The {#78 or bordeure is accounted the ſymbol of protection, fa- 
your and reward, and is beſtowed by kings on ſuch as they have a 
value for, as a ſure defence againſt their enemies. . 

BoxbEx [with printers] an ornament of flowers, ſcrolls, Qc. ſet 
about the edges of ſmall compoſitions. 42 | 

Boxer [with botainſts] are the middle leaves that ſtand about the 
thrum of flowers, | | . 

Boxers [with gardeners] the edging of garden-beds, made 
with box, thrift, c. From bed to bed, from one to other border. 
Heenſer. With a boraer of rich fruit-trees crown'd. Waller. 

To Boxper [ border, Fr.] 1. To ſet any thing either for uſe or or 
nament about the edges or ſkirts of any thing, to adorn with a bor- 


der. 2. To reach, touch or confine upon. Sheba or Raamah, are 


thoſe parts. of Arabia which border the ſea called the Perſian gulf. 

Raleigh. And from hence the participle paſſive border d, and in com- 

pound imbor der d, as in that clauſe of Milton, „ > OS 
And flow'rs * 

; Imborder'd on each bank the head of Eve, 

i. e. flowers ſet (as her handy-work) by way of ornament, along 

the edge of the bank. Had Dr. Bentley attended to this %. 

ants ſcarce have ſubſtituted the word, ¶ Vnbroider d. See Im- 
RDER. | TY | 

To Boxpzr @ Paſty [with * is to cut it up. 

Jo Bore upon, verb neut. 1. To lie or be ſituate contiguous to 
r near, to conſine upon; as, it borders upon England. 2. To ap- 
proach nearly to; as, it borders upon prophaneneis. 3 

Bob ER, he that inhabits the borders or outmoſt bounds of any 
Place, borderers on the ſea, borderers on Italy. 45 
8 ®RD HAL r- PENNY [old cuſtom] a duty paid in fairs and markets, 

r ſetting up boards, ſtalls, &c. for vending wares. 
fond kee bond land, Sax. ] the demeſnes or eſtate which lords 
bo — kept in their hands for the maintenance of their boards or 


Bonp.LobcE bond-· lode, Sax. ] the quantity of food or proviſion 
* Was paid by the bordarii or Ln for their n e 
= Bo RDRAGE [of border] to plunder and ravage the borders. 
DORDRA oi, the act of ravaging the borders. 
Long time in peace his realm eſtabliſhed, 
Yet oft annoy'd with ſundry bordragings 


To B Of neighbour Scots. Spenſer. 
o BORE, verb act. [bojuan, Sax. boten, Du. bohren, Ger. bora, 


LU pierce in a hole; as, to bore the trunk of a tree through. 
Ton >=» verb neut. 1. To make a hole; as, to bore a hole. 2. 
forward towards a certain point. | 
_—_ to the weſt, and hov'ring there, | 
Ta n. 2 gaping mouths they draw prolific air. Dryden. 
— — an a _ to carry his noſe near the ground, 
f » ſubft. [from | 
ument with which y hole p =P rotors nm 


_ & {wick gunners] the hollow on the inſide of a piece of ord- 
gs the fuz 
en, 


e of any hole. Ball and cartridge forts tor ev'ry tore. 


Bonk, the Ä 
ut Tre, bd of hn 
0 13, . - ro 


Bo'x RRE, a fort of French dance. | 
Dick cou'd neatly dance a jig; 

„But Tom was beſt at borees, Savift. 

Boa EAI. ſhorealis, of bareas, Lat.] northern. 

„ Betore the borea/ blaſts the veſſels fly. Pape. 

Bo'nEAL Signs [in aſtronomy] the fix northern ſigns of the zodiac, 
VIE. Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, and Virgo. 

Bo'REas [Bogrns, Gr.] the north wind. Aulus Gellius ſays, that 
Boreas is the north-eaſt wind; and that he blows from the ſum mer ſol- 
ſtitial part of che eaſt, for which reaſon ſome ſuppoſe him to have been 
called a denyeyerns (may not I alſo add, and al denen,) by Homer. 
Both theſe epithets, being uſed by that author in the pa//ive ſenſe, and 
in the preſent compoſition ſignify, that which is begotten by a clear 
y;“ not that which begets or produces it. 

" Boreas and Cæcias and Argeſtes loud, | 

And Thraſcias rend the woods and ſeas upturn. Milton. 

| Bonea'sMor [Bogeaopn, Gr.] an Athenian feſtival in honour of Bo- 
reas (i. e. the north wind) who had an altar in Attica, and was thought 
to bear ſome relation to the Athenians, having married Orithya, the 
daughter of Erectheus; for which reaſon, when in a ſea-fight a great 
many of their enemies ſhips were deſtroyed by a north wind, the 
Athenians imputed to it the kindneſs Boreas had for his wife's native 
country, | 

Bo'xer [of bare] a picrcer or inſtrument to bore holes with. Try 
all the foundations with a borer, ſuch as well-diggers uſe to try what 
ground they have. Mortimer. | 

Bo! RO DE SAINT SePpu'LCARO, a town of Tuſcany, ſituated near 
the head of the Tiber, about 50 miles calt of Florence, ſubje& to Au- 
ſtria. Lat. 43 30 M. Long. 13% B. - 

Box coro'R H, a town of Mantua in Italy, ſituated at the confluence 
of the rivers Po and Menzo, 8 miles ſouth of Mantua. Lat. 44 
50 N. Long. 11% En, | | | 

Box l, a city of the province of Arragon, in Spain, 35-miles north- 
welt of Saragoſa. Lat 41 40'N. Long. 22 W. 


_ Boka'sTHENEs,»Or Nix“ EA, one of the largeſt rivers in Europe; it 
riſes in the province of Moſcow in Ruſſia, and running welt by che 


City of Smolenſko, bends its courſe to the ſouth, till it paſſes by the 
city of Kiof, and then running ſouth-weſt thro' the country of the Coſ- 
ſacks, falls into the Black Sea between Oczacow; and Little Tartary. 

Bo'RITH [Ty n, Heb:] an herb, or fort of a ſoap which fullers ute 
in ſcouring cloths. $; =; 

Bo R MIO, a territory of the Griſons, in Italy, having the dominions 
of Venice on the ſouth. - _ ; | 

Boxn [part. paſſ. of bear] See To BEAR. | Ys: 

To be Boxx I part. paſſ. derived from the werb to bear, in the ſenſe- 
of bringing forth: bonen or xebonen, Sax. gebohren, Ger.) 1. To 
come into the world, or into life. It is uſually ſpoken with regard to 
circumſtances; as, a prince or princeſs born, & new-bern babe. 2. 
Uſually with of before the mother; as, born of my father's firſt wife. 

He that is Bogn to be Hang'd will never be drown'd. 

He that is Boxn under a three-penny planet will never be wozth a 
groat. The firſt ſpoken either when any untoward perſon has actually 


eſcaped drowning, or any other imminent danger, or in general ironi- 


2 when any perſon has either eſcaped, or is in fear, or in the way 
of da 


nger, intimating that his deſtiny will bring him to the gallows at 


laſt. The latter, when nothing a perſon undertakes proſpers, laying 


the fault upon fate, when in reality it is owing to his own miſmanage- 
ment. 


Still. Box x, born dead. | | 

Bo'rxto, a large iſland in the Eaſt Indian ocean; it is computed 
to be 2500 miles in circumference. The Eaſt India company have a 
factory on this iſland, at the mouth of the river Banjar. 

Box NOL, an iſland in the Baltic ſea, about 43 miles north-eaſt 
of the iſland of Rugen. Lat. 55 15“ N. Long. 15 E. 

Bo RO, or Bu“ R Ro.] [bonhoe and bun, bopu, bynig, Sax. 
beurg, Fr. borgo, It. burgo, Sp.] 1. It ſignified anciently a ſurety, or a 
man bound for others. A borough, as I here uſe it, and as the old 
laws ſtill uſe, is not a borough town, that is, a franchiſcd town, but a 


main pledge of an hundred free perſons, therefore called a free bo- 


rough, or, as you fay, 2 plegium : For both in old Saxon ſignifieth 
a pledge or ſurety; and yet it is fo uſed with us in ſome ipeeches, as 
Chaucer faith, Sz. John to borch, that is, for aſſurance and warranty. 
Spenſer. 2. A corporate town that is not a city; a large village tha 
ſends members to parliament. 3 5 

Bo'ROUGUBRIDGE, a borough town of the north riding of Yorkſhire, 
15 miles from York, and 170 from London. It ſends two members to 
parliament. 


| r bonhoe, mægyden, Sax.] à mayor, bailiff, or 


governor of a town. ; SES 
Boroven-Head [bonhoe, heapod, Sax. ] anciently ſignified a mem- 
ber of parliament. | a 
Box ou Engliſs [at Stamford in Lincolnſhire] fignifies a cuſto- 
mary deſcent of lands or tenements, in ſome places to the younger 
ſon; or if the owner have no iſſue, to the younger brother. : 
BoxouGn Holder, or Bo'ksHoOLDER, the ſame with the borough- 


head, or head-borough, who was anciently choſen by the reſt to ſpeak 


and act in their behalf. 
Bo'nREL, abt. [it is explained by Junius without etymology] a 
mean fellow. | 
Siker, thou ſpeaketh like a lewd borrel, 
Of heaven, to deemen ſo; | 
Howbe I am but rude and borrel, 
Yet nearer ways I know. Spenſer: . — 
To Bo'xxow I bongian, Sax. borgen, Du. and Ger. b6rgan, Su.] 
1. To take money or any thing elſe upon credit. 2. To aſk of ano- 
ther the uſe of a thing for a time. 3. To take ſomething of another. 
A borrowed title haſt thou bought too dear. Shakeſpeare. 
Verbal ſigns they borrow from others. Locke: 4. To ule as one's own, 
tho not belonging to one. 3 
Cruel to deceive your ſon, 
In berrow'd ſhapes. Dryden. 


the that goes a Box ROWING, goes 8 \ozzowing. H. Ger. Bozgen | 


macht ſozgen. The Latins ſay : Ari alieni atque lites comes miſeria 
. (The companion of debt and ſtriſe is miſery.) 
1 : p 8 5 Box xo. 
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Bos 


Borrow [from the verb] the thing borrowed. 


Of your royal preſence Ill adventure 
The borrow of a week. Shakeſpeare. 

Box RO ER [of borrow, of bongian, Sax.] 1. One who borrows or 
takes money upon truſt, 2. He that takes that which is another's, and 
uſes it as his own. Some ſay that I am a great borrower, however 
none of my creditors have challeng'd me. Pope, 

Boxy'eTes, a gem or jewel of a black colour, 

hite. | 
8 Bo'sa, or Bo'ssa, a town of Sardinia, ſituated on the weſt coaſt of 
the iſland, at the mouth of a river of the ſame name, 32 miles north 
of Oriſtagni. Lat. 4015, N. Long. 8* 30 E. | N 

Bo'scace [Fr. bocage, Sp. Boſechetto, It. beſcagium, law Lat.] a 
grove or thicket, a place ſet with trees. | 14 
BoscaoE {in foreſt law] maſt, ſuch food as trees and woods yield to 


Cattle. 


with ſpots of red wad 


' Boscace [with painters] a picture repreſenting much wood and 


trees, repreſentation of woods. A land flat to our ſight, and full of 
boſeage. Bacon. Landſkips and boſeage, and ſuch wild works in open 
terraces. Wotton. | 5 
Bo'scvs [in old law] all manner of wood. 
Bo'sxy [beſque, Fr.] woody. "5p 
y bolt acres and my unſhrub'd down. Shakeſpeare. 
Every boſty bourn. Milton. | 
Bos xv, half or quite fuddled. A low word. Z 
BosxA SeRajo, the capital of the province of Boſnia, ſituated on 
the frontiers of European Turky, 120 miles ſouth-weſt of Belgrade. 
Lat. 449 N. Long. 10 E. | a 
Bo sx IA, a frontier province, divided between the houſe of Auſtria 
and the Turks; that part which lies on the weſt ſide of the river Unna 
belonging to the former, and that part on the eaſt ſide to the latter. 
Boson [borm, boyme, borom, Sax. boeſem, Du. buſem, Ger. ] 
1. That part of the body which incloſes the heart, &c. 2. The heart, 
the breaſt. Lay comforts to your boſom. Shakeſpeare. . 3. The embrace 
of the arms, holding any thing to the breaſt. 4. The incloſure. They 
that live within the 50% of that church. Hooker, 5. The folds of the 
dreſs that cover the breaſt, Put thy hand into thy &, and he put 
his hand into his boſom. Exodus. 6. The tender affections, kindneſs. 
To pluck the common bo/oms on his fide. Shakeſpeare- 
O ſon, in whom my ſoul hath chief delight, 
Son of my boſom. | Milton. 
7. Inclination, defire. 3 
If you can pace your wiſdom, 
In that good path that I could wiſh it go, | 
You ſhall hav« your b] on this wretch. Shakeſpeare. 
Bosou, in compoſition, implies intimacy, confidence, fondneſs ; as, 
. beſom-intereſt in Shakeſpeare, boſom-thieves, and = 04949 84h 
To Bosom [from the noun] 1. To incloſe in the boſom. Beſom up 
my counſel. Shakeſpeare. 2. To conceal in privacy. 
Towers and battlements it ſees, 
Boſom'd high in tufted trees. Milton. 
Pope. 


Convents bo/om'd deep in vines. 

Bo'son [corrupted from boatſwain)] Dryden uſes it. | 

Bos HOS, Lat. ¶ Hoopogs-, of geg, an ox, and Prew, to bear; from 
the poetical fable, that Ino being transformed into a cow, paſſed this 
ſtreight] a ſtreight or narrow neck of the ſea, which ſeparates two 
continents; by which means a gulf and a fea, or two ſeas, have a 
communication one with another. 

Boss [bofe, Fr.] 1. Aknob, a bunch, a ſtud, a ſhining prominence, 
uſed as an ornament. Gaudy boſſes. L'Efirange. Boſſes of a bridle. 
Broome. 2, The part that riſes in the midſt or any thing. The thick 
befſes of his bucklers. Job. 3. A thick body in general. A 5% 
made of wood, with an iron hook to hang on the laths. Moxon, If a 
cloſe appulſe be made by the lips, then is framed M; if by the boſs of 
the tongue to the palate, near the throat, then k. Holger. 

Boss aH [with architects] is a term uſed of any ſtone that has a 
ptojecture, and is laid in its place in a building, uncut, to be after- 
wards carved into mouldings, capitals, &c. Alſo that which is called 
a ruſtic work, and conſiſts of ſtones, ſeeming to advance beyond the 
nakedneſs of a building, by reaſon of indentures or channels left in 
the joinings. Theſe are chiefly in the corners of edifices, and called 
ruſtic quoins. | | T | 

Boss [probably of %%, Fr.] a conduit built after the manner of a 
gor: bellied or tun-bellied figure. ics 

Bo'ss ED, ſtudded, emboſſed. | 

Bo'ss1nEY, a borough town of Cornwall, three miles from Camel- 
ford, and 189 from London. It is partly ſituated on an iſthmus, and 
partly on an iſland, which in ancient times was joined by a bridge to 
dhe main land. It ſends two members to parliament, 

Bosso RA. See Basgo'r a, | 

Bo'ssuPT, a town of the Auſtrian Netherlands, in the province of 
Brabant, eight miles ſouth of Lovain. Lat: 5c 52'N. Long. 4% 30“ E. 

Bo'sToN, a port town of Lincolnſhire, ſituated near the mouth of 
the river Witham, 114 miles from London. The name is a contrac- 
tion of Botolph's town, from one Botolph a Saxon, who had 'a mo- 
naſtery here, and ſuppoſed to have been its founder. Its church is 
reckoned the largeſt parochial church, without croſs iſles in the uni- 
verſe, being 300 feet long within the walls, and 100 feet wide. Its 
tower is 282 feet high, at the top of which is a beautiful octagon 
lanthorn, which is the guide of mariners as they enter the dangerous 
channels of Lynn and Boſton deeps. It gives title of viſcount to the 
earl of Grantham, and ſends two members to parliament. 

Bos rox, is alſo the name of the capital of New England in Ame- 
rica, and is one of the moſt flouriſhing towns of trade in North Ame- 
rica. Lat. 429 24 N. Long. 71e W. 

BosTRYCHI'TEs, Lat. [of Borgvx-, Gr. a buſh of hair] a gem or 


jewel repreſenting a lock or buſh of a woman's hair. 


Bo'sveL, a ſpecies of crowfoagt. | 

Bo'sworTH, or MKK EZT-Bos wok rn, a market town in Leiceſter- 
ſhire, 11 miles from Leiceſter, and 104 from London. It is rendered 
memorable for the battle fought there, in 1485, between king Ri- 
chard III. and Henry, earl of Richmond, ay (es Henry VII. 
wherein king Richard loſt his life and crown. | 

Bo'Ta [in old law] a boot, ſuch as the monks uſed to wear. 


BOT 


BoTa'x1car, or BoTa'ntc [botanique, Fr. botanitin, Lit ger 
x©-, of Borarn, Gr. an herb, of ger., victuals, of Bronw, to N 
pertaining to herbs ; ſkilled in plants; as, botanical critics, Alden 
Borax sT [botaniſte, Fr. botaniſia, It. botanicus, Lat.] an hert 
liſt, one {killed in plants, and ſtudies their ſpecies ; as, a diligent 1 
tanift. 7 2 ; 

BoTaxo'Locy [Piraroyin, of Bora and ayy, Gr. f 
tion of herbs and 8 nn Ceſerip 

BoTa'"nomancy [Fforavaina, of Boran, an herb, and q 
Gr. divination] a divination by herbs, and eſpecially by thoſe of fan 
or the fig-tree. The perſons that conſulted, wrote their own 12 
and their queſtions upon leaves, which they expoſed to the wind 1 
as many of the letters as remained in their own places were taken = 
and being joined together, were accounted an aniwer to the queſtion ; 

BoTa'xo-Sophiſs, perſons ſkilled in botany, or the knowled be 
plants, &c. | Bus 

Bo'Taxny [Horn, Gr.] the ſcience of ſimples, which tea 


how to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral kinds of plants, as trees, ſhrubs 
herbs, &c. one from another; and their ſeveral ſorts, forms virtues 
and uſes, l 


Bor ARO [botargue, Fr. bottarga, It. botarga, Sp.] a ſauf. 
of eggs, and the blood of a ſea mullet, a — — 00 common 1 
Mediterranean. I he beſt kind comes from Tunis in Barbary, It * 
be choſen dry and reddiſh, The people of Provence in France uſe 
eat deal of it, the common way of eating it being with olive - 


emon juice: There is a great conſumption of totargo — 


the Levant. 


Boren ( bozzaz pronounced botza; It.] 1. A piece of fur 
clumſily ſewed to old clothes. 2. An adventitious part clumfily ad 
ded. Both thoſe words are notorious botches. Dryden. 4, A clumfy 

iece of work, ſo ill finiſhed as to appear worſe than the pw 
ave no rubs or botches in the work. Shakeſpeare. SR 
 Borcx [probably of bee, Fr. a bliſter] a ſwelling, or eruptive 
diſcoloration on the ſkin, a pocky ulcer or ſore, eſpecially in the groin 
Botches and blains. Milton. | 5 2 

To Boren [from the noun, probably of boeiten, Du. to mend] 1 

To mend clothes or other things by patching them clumſily. 20 

| Coats from botching newly brought. Den. 

2. To do any work ill-favouredly, to mend any thing aukwardly, 
To botch up what th' had torn and rent, ane, 
Religion and the government. Hudibras. 

3. To put together unſuitably or unſkilfully, 

Many fruitleſs pranks _ 
This ruffian has botch'd up. Shakeſpeare, | 
Treaſon botch'd in rhyme will be thy bane. Dryden. 


4. To mark with a botch. 


Hylas botch'd with ſtains too foul to name. Garth. | 

Bo'TCHER, 1. Aclumſy workman. 2. A mender of old clothes; the 
ſame to a taylor, as a cobler to a ſhoe- maker. : | 

: Betchers left old clothes in the lurch, 

And fell to turn and patch the church. Hugibras, _ 
Bo'renx [of botch] marked with botches or ulcers. A Bofch) ſore, 
Shakeſpeare. . Foy | 
Bor [bore, Sax. anobſolete word] 1. Compenſation, recompence, 
or amends for a man ſlain, which is bound or given to another, 2. | 
was uſed for any payment. | | | | 

Bo'TEsCakL [ barte-canl, Sax.] a boatſwain. 

Bor n, adj. [ot baxpa, buxu, 9. d. be and xu, Sax. two, bade, Dan, 
baoled, Su. beyde, Du. and Ger. ba, or bai, Goth. tho', ſome will de- 
rive it of ambo, Lat.] the one and the other; /un & Pautre, Fr. It 
is uſed only of two. | 1 | 

Born, cor. [from the adj.] as well. It has the conjunction and to 
correſpond with it. | 

Born [in old law] a booth or tent ſet up in a fair or market. 

BoTha'cium [in the old law] duties paid to the lord of the mant 
for ſetting up booths. 

BoTHE'Na [in old law] a barony, lordſhip, or ſheriffwick. . 

Bo'Thnia, the name of two provinces in Sweden, diſtinguiſhed by 
the epithets of eaſt and weſt, and lying on each ſide of the Bothnic 
gulph, which takes it name from them. | 

o'THER [in medicine] certain pimples in the face which ſpread 
about, but ſoon ſuppurate, run with matter, and difappear ; alſo pim- 
ples in other parts ; the ſmall-pox or meazles. Lat. 
 Bo'TarION [g. gion, Gr. a little ditch] a kind of hollow, narrow 
ulcer in the tunica cornea; alſo the ſocket of the teeth. Bruno ob- 
ſerves of the aforeſaid ulcer, that it reſembles round pun&ures, and i 
deeper than an ulcuſculum, as deſcribed by Galen, and after him by 
P. KEginet. T. 3. c. 22. who adds, that 'tis pure. | 
BeTRYO'RD [Bclpvondng, of Bogus, a grape, and ee. Gr. form} 


having the form of a bunch of grapes, knobby. Thick ſet with bor 


ord effloreſcencies, or ſmall knobs. Woodward. 
Bo“ rR ys [&pus, Gr.] the herb called oak of Jeruſalem. 
Bor TIE [bouteille, Fr.] 1. A ſmall veſlel of glaſs generally, or other 
matter, with a narrow mouth and long neck. 2. A quantity of vine 
uſually put into a great bottle. Stay and take t'other bottle. Hel. 
tor. : 
BoTTLE of Hay or Straw, a truſs, or the weight of 56 pounds, 5 
quantity of hay, graſs, or ſtraw, bundled up. 
But I ſhould wither in one day, and paſs | 
To a lock of hay, that am a bottle of graſs. Donne. 
To BoTTLE Liguor, to put it into bottles. 

BoTTLs is often uſed in compoſition ; as, orele-friend, bottle-com 
panjon. Sam is a very good bottle-companion. Addiſon. The 
BoTT1e-Flowwer [cyanus, Lat.] a plant. The ſpecies are: l. 
reater broad - leaved blue bottle, commonly called globe flower. 7 

he greater narrow-leaved blue - bottle or globe- flower. 3: The 


ple ſweet ſultan. 4. Corn- bottle with a white flower. Miller. F 


8 [of bottle and ſerew] a ſcrew to pull the cor 
a bottle. 
Bo'rTo [bozm, Sax. bodem, Du. boden, Ger. botn, Su.] 1, 78e 
ground under the water. 
obey oops that flow'd ſo ** 4 
e bottom did the top appear. Dryden, d. 
2. The loweſt part of any — 3. The foundation, the gk 


B OV 


-afontnos proceed, and cannot be affected by objections 
work. 2 built on the ſame bottom. Atterbury. That 
which 7 tom. Addiſon. z. The part moſt remote from view, the 
per yes X as, to examine an argument to the bottom. 4. Bound, 


We. s no bottom, none | 
limit. * 0 oluptuouſneſs. Shakeſpeare. 


„ The utmoſt extent or profundity of a man's cn. 


the bottom of juſtice Shallow. Shakeſpeart. 
6. The 12 8 ene cauſe, firſt motion. He was at the bottom of 


| excellent counſels in which he did not appear. Addiſon. 7. A 
ſip, a veſſel for navigation. 


did he make, | 
Wi Ph moſt noble Bottom of our fleet. Shakeſpeare, 
Ghoſt, in his thin 3 bears. Dryden. 
ture, or ſecurity. 

2 Re to venture in x 6 bottom. Clarendon. 

barked with them on the ſame bottom. Spectator. . A valley, a 
2 "Os ground. 10. A ball or roll of thread, worſted, or wound 
dale, Bottoms of thread wound up. Baton. : 
: BorToM of a Lane, the loweſt or farther end of it. | 

BoTTom of Beer, the rounds, dregs; or lees. 

To BorToM off [a rinking term] to drink the laſt draught of a 
cd of drink, or the laſt draught of a bottle of wine. 

To Borrou, verb act. [from the noun] 1. To build upon, to fix 

n as a ſupport, to lay as upon a bottom. The grounds upon which 
we bottom our reaſoning. Lotke. 2: To wind upon ſomething, as 
thread, As you unwind your love for him, : | 
Loeſt it ſhould rave), and be good for none, 
| You muſt provide to bottom it on me. Shakeſpeare. 

To Borrou, verb neut. to reſt as upon a ſupport. Find out upon 
what foundation any propoſition, advanced, bottoms. Locke. 

Bo'TToMED [of bottom) having a bottom. It is commonly com- 

unded; as, a flat - bottomed boat. | 


Bo'rToMLEss [of bottom] having no bottom, fathomleſs; as, a boz- 


it. Sidney. And, bottomleſs perdition. Milton. 
ie, Bo'TToMace [in commerce] is when a maſter of 
a ſhip borrows money on the bottom or keel of it, to be paid with in- 
"Cf 20, 30, or 40 per cent. at the ſhip's ſafe return, and this on 


pain of forfeiting the ſhip ; but if the ſhip miſcarry, the lender loſes his 


ous [in heraldry} as a croſs botoné terminates at each end in 
three buts, knots, or buttons, reſembling in ſome meaſure the three- 
leaved graſs ; by ſome French authors ſo called, cro:x tree. See 
Fig. 41. | 

* * without a ſing. [probably of bigan, Sax. to bite. 
Martin, with farriers] worms or grubs, that breed in the ſtrait gat of 
an horſe, near the fundament, perhaps anſwering to the aſcarides in 
human bodies. Peaſe and beans are as dank here as a dog, and that is 
the next way to give poor jades the botts. Shakeſpeare. Alfo worms, 
Ec. that deſtroy the graſs in bowling-greens, Oc. | 
' Bo'TzEN, a very beautiful town of Germany, in the Tyroleze. 

BO TZENBERO, a town of Germany, ſituated on the Elbe, in the 
dutchy of Mecklenburgh. Lat. 53 34 N. Long. 11 23 E. 

BO vA, a town of the kingdom of Naples, in Italy, about 20 miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Reggio. Lat. 38 20 N. Long. 16150 E. 

Bo'vaTa Terra [in old law] as much land as one ox can till, or 

28 acres, an ox- gate. | 

'Bo'ucaain, a fortified town of Hainault, in the French Nether- 
lands, about 7 miles north of Cambray. Lat. 50? 30'N. Long. 30 
10 E. 

5 of Court, or Bow of Court [a law term] a eertain quan- 
tity of proviſions allowed to a ſervant in a prince's palace; alſo an al- 
lowance of victuals, Ec. from the king or noblemen to their knights, 
eſquires, &c, who attended them in any warlike expedition. 

ovcue, Fr. a mouth. 
Bo'vener, a fort of pear like the beſidery. 
Boups, inſects that breed in malt, called alſo weevils or popes. 


' Bo'vcoxs [with cooks] ſteaks of veal with thin ſlices of fat bacon 


rolled up together. 
Bove'r14,.0r Bove'rium [in old writings] an ox-houſe or ox-ſtall ; 


| a neat-houſe, or cow-houſe. 


Bove'TTvs [in old — a young ſteer, or cut bullock. Lat. 
To Bovee out [probably of bouge, Fr. of bulga, Lat. a bag] to 
ſtick out rounding with a belly. 
To Bovce [bouger, Fr. to ſtir] as, don't borge, don't tir, or don't 
20 away. See Bupok. 
Bo'vces, Fr. the middle or belly of a caſſc. | 
Boucn [of bog, boxan, Sax. to bend] the gh is not pronounced. 
arm or large ſhoot, bigger than a branch of a tree; yet not al- 
ways diſtinguiſhed from it. | | 
Boveur [pret. and part. paſſ. of Buy] purchaſed. See To Bur. 
UGHT, ſubſt, [from to bow] 1. Atwiſt, link, or knot. 
is huge long tail wound up in hundred folds, 
Whoſe wreathed bought whenever he unfolds, 
And thick entangled knots adown does flack. Shakeſeare. 
In notes with many a winding bought, 
Of linked ſweetneſs, long drawn out, Mz/tor. 
2. Aflexure. The flexure of the joints is not the ſame i an elephant 
as in other quadrupeds, the bought of the fore · legs not directing back - 
ward, but laterally, and ſometimes inward. Brown, 
A 0 UGIE, Fr. filum inceratum. a candle of white wax. P. Richelet. 
Demet ſometimes made uſe of by ſurgeons in venereal caſes. 
Wr rraxs [with cooks] ſmall pies made of the breaſts of roaſted 
Capons minced with calves-udder, Sc. Fr. 
*YLLLON [with farriers] is a lump of fleſh or excreſcence, grow- 
ba Pon of juſt by the fraſh, which makes the L ima me 
„Which i 1 
Keg barg 1 . a the fleſh blowing upon the » an 
8 7 Cin cookery} broth made of ſeveral ſorts of boiled meat, 
N — 2 a ſmall town in the province of Namur, in the Auſtrian 
50 About 10 miles ſouth of Namur. Lat. 50 20 N. 
Bo'vixo, a final] city of the Capitonate, in the kingdom of Naples, 


. Shakeſpeare, 2. A 


Bot 


about 60 miles eaſt of the city of Naples. Lat 41% N. Long, 16% 


15” E. 
Bov'tver Walls ſin architecture] certain walls built of round 


flints or pebbles, laid on a ſtrong mortar; uſed where the ſea has a 


beach caſt up, or where there are plenty of flints. 
Bou“tzTE [with —_— a term uſed of a horſe, when the fet. 


lock or n Joint bends forward, and out of its natural ſitua- 
tion. Fr. ö 


To Bovrr. See To Bor. 
. Bow'Locne, or Bo“LooRRE, a port town of France, in the province 
of Picardy, on the Engliſh channel. Lat. go® 4o' N. Long. 12 30“ P. 
BouLTr'xe [with architects] a convex moulding, whoſe convexity 


is but 4 of the circle, and is placed next below the plinth in the Tui 
can and Doric capital. 


Bounce [perhaps of boung, Sax. oſtentation] 1. A ſudden cract; 
or noiſe, as of gunpowder. Cannon fire, and ſmoke and bounce. 


aft, a threat; in low language. 3. A ftron 
ſadden blow. F 


The Hounce burſt ope the door. Dryden. | 
To Bounce [a word formed, ſays Skinner, from the ſound] 1. To 


brag, to vapour or ſpeak boaſtingly. A ſenſe uſed only in familiar 


ſpecch. 2. To fall or fly againſt any thing with great force, ſo as to 
rebound. FE eg 
Another bounces as hard as he can knock. Sa. 
3. TS ſpring, to leap ſuddenly. High nonſenſe is like beer in a bot- 
tle, which has in reality no ſtrength and {pirit, but frets and flies and 
bounces, Addiſon. 4. To be bold or ſtrong. The bounciyg Amazon. 
Shakeſpeare. | . ae” 
Bovu'xceR [from bounce] a boaſter, a bully. 
A Bov'xcixe Laſs, a luſty, jolly girl. 
Bouxp, part pret. of bind [of bindan, Sax. ] 1, Obligated; as, bound 
very much to one. 2. Tied, 255 
To Bouxp, werb neut. [probably of bondir, Fr.] 1. To ſpring, to 
move fot ward by leaps. Leaping afid hounding on the billows heads. 
Dryden. Bounding ſtag. Pope. 2. To rebourid or leap back. 
A bounding valour, in our Engliſh. | | 
That being dead, like to the bullets grazing, 
Breaks out into a ſecond courſe of milthief Shakeſpeare. 
3. To limit or ſet bounds to, to confine, to reſtrain. = 
Take but degree away, untune that ſtring, | 
The bounded waters would lift their boſoms higher than the 
ſhores. Shakeſpeare. 4 = 
To Bound, verb act. {from the noun] to limit, or terminate. 
Phlegethon ſurrounds, 


Whoſe fiery flood the burning empire bound. Dryden. 
To Bounp, or border upon. 


BouwD, adj. fof doubtful etymlogy, Jobnſon; prob. of abutiven, 
Sax. ready: a metaphor taken from ſoldiers, who when they are 


about to march, bind or truſs up their baggage} deſtined ; intend- 


ing to come to any place, Whether are you lound? a phraſe uſed 
as to voyages or journies by land. | 


Bound, ſub/. [from bind) 1. Limit, boundary marches of a 
country. : | | | 
Illimitable ocean, without bound, 
Without dimenſion. Milton. I 8 
2. A limit, by which any excurſion or inroad is reſtrained. 
Stronger and fiercer by reſtraint he roars, 
And knows no bound. Denham. FS 
3. A leap, jump, or ſpring. Colts fetching mad bounds. Shakejprare, 


4. A rebound, a repercuſſion of any thing, flying back by the force 
of a blow. | d | 


Bov'npary [from bound] that which ſerves to ſet out the limits or 


bounds of a country : bound or limit in general ; both in a natural and 
a figurative ſenſe; as, the boundaries of law, and the boundaries of duty. 
Bov'xbeN part. pret. of bind [of bond, Sax.] pertaining to obliga- 
tion, &c. as, a bounden duty. * 
Bov'xpixNG-sTONE, or Bounp-STONE, a ſtone to play with. 
I'm paſt a boy; 
A ſceptre's but a play-thing, and a globe 
A bigger Bounding-flone. Dryden. | 


Bou'xDLEss [bondbleap, of bond, Sax.) unlimited. Boundleſs in 


his defires. South. 


Bou'nDLEsNEss [of boundleſs] the ſtate of having no bounds or 


limits. Boundleſneſs of voluptuous defires. South. 
Bou RACE [with ſeamen} a bongrace; or bonnet. Ss 
Bou'xrROUs, or Bov'nTIFUL [of bounty, of bonus, Lat.] 1. Gene- 


rdus, liberal, free, beneficent. Boùnteous is uſed chiefly in poetry for 
| bountiful. | 


Her ſoul abhorring avarice; 

Bounteous, but almoſt bounteous to a vice. Dryden. 
2. It has of before the thing given, and 7 before the perſon receiving. 
Our king ſpares nothing to give them the ſhare of that felicity, of 
which he is fo bountiful to his kingdom, Dryden. 
Bov'ꝰ vr ROusL x, or Bov'NTIFULLY, generouſly, liberally. Boxn< 
oy beſtowed. Dryden. e 

Poor ſtarvling bountifully fed. Donne. 8 85 

Bov'NrTEZOVUsNESs Tof bounteous) quality of giving plenteouſly ; libe- 


Bov'xT1FULNESS, quality of being bountiful, Enriched to all 
bountifulneſs. 2 Cor. | 

Bou'NTiHEAD, BoUNTIHEDE, or BounTinoop [from Bounty and 
head or hood] a word now wholly obſolete. True bountihead, and 
great bountihood. Spenſer. 


Bov'nTyY [bonte, Fr. bonta, It. bondad, Sp. Jonitas, Lat.] 1. Libera- 


 lity, generoſity. 


Thoſe god-like men, to wanting virtue kind, 
Bounty well plac'd preferr d. Dryden. | 
2. It ſeems diſtinguiſhed charity, as a preſent from an alms ; be- 


ing uſed, when perſons, not abſolutely neceſſitous, receive gifts, or 


when gifts are given by great perſons. Her majeſty did not fee this 
— „ 4 to 4 — ity and compaſſion, tho I queſtion 
not but her royal bounty will extend itſelf to them. Adaiſon. 1. In 
commerce, a premium paid by the government to the exporters of cer 
tain Britiſh commodities, | 
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B OU 


Bov' eo, Fr. the name belonging to the firſt king of that houſe or 


Family, which is now in poſſeſſion of the crown of France; and who 


(as neareſt in relation) ſucceeded the V algſian houſe, extinct [A. D. 


' 1589] by the aſlaſlination of Henry III. Hence we read of the houſe 
of Bourbon ; and by a figure of ſpeech, the word may be applied to 


Lewis I, or to any other king of France, belonging to chat line. 
| « The ſon of Apam and of Eve. 
Can BourBon, or Nassav go higher?“ Prior. | 

BourBon, or MascAREXHA, an iſland in the Indian ocean, about 
100 mites eaſt of Madagaſcar ; ſubje& to France. Lat. 21 S. Long. 
"40 

Bov'rBoN-aRCHEBAUT, the capital of the dutchy of Bourbon, in 
the Lyonois, in France. Lat. 46 35' N. Long. 30 100 E. 3 

Bov'xBoN-LANCY, a town of Burgundy, in France. Lat. 46? 
33' N. Long. 30 46 E. 

Bou R BOU RCG, or Bov'RZSORCcH, a town of the French Nether- 
lands, about 10 miles ſouth-eaſt of Dunkirk. Lat. 50 50. N. 
Long. 20 10“ E. | ie 

Bou'zpeEaux, the capital city of Guienne and Gaſcony, ſituated 
on the river Garonne. Lat. 445 50 N. Long. 0? 40 W. 

Bou'rDines, a town of the Auftrian Netherlands, 10 miles north- 
eaſt of Namur. Lat. 5035 N. Long. 5 E. 

Bovks, the capital of the iſland of Carjenne, a French colony on 
the coaſt of Guiana, in South America. Lat. 5 N. Long. 5 2 W. 

Bovu'kG-En-BRASs, the capital of Ereſſe, in the province of Bur- 
gundy, in France, 36 miles weſt of Geneva, and 32 north of Lyons. 

at. 46. 20'N. Long. 5* 5“ E. 2 

To Bov'RGEOR [bourgeonner, Fr.] to bud, to ſhoot, to put forth 
buds. Long may the dew diſtil upon them, to make them bourgeon 
and propagate. Howell. | 

h Oh, that I had the fruitful heads of Hydra, 

That one might bourgeon where another fell. Dryden. 

Bovki'cxomisTs, a ſect among the Low Country proteſtants, follow- 
ers of Antoinette Bourignon, a native of Liſle, and who came off frem 
the Romiſh religion: ſhe was a great enthuſiaſt, 'The principles of this 
ſect nearly reſemble thoſe of the quietiſts, quakers, or tanatus audultus 
themſelves, by pretended revelations. . 

Bov'rGEes, the capital of the territory of Berry, in the Orleanois, 
in France, ſituated about 5o mules ſouth-eaſt of Orleans. Lat. 47? 10” 


N. Long. 29 30' E. 


BouRxN [borne, Fr. bourn, Du. burn, or bonn, Sax. brunn, Ger.) 
1. A limit or bound. | 1 | | 
_  Bourn, bound of land. Shakeſpeare. 
© Ever the boſky bourn. Milten, ; 
2. A rivulet or brook; whence ſeveral towns fituated on brooks, 


add bourn to their names; as, Sittingbourn, Milbourn ; it is not uſed 


in either ſenſe with us at preſent, tho' in the latter it is ſtill uſed 
among the Scots. | | | : 
My little boat can ſafely paſs this perilous bourn. Spenſer. 
 Bovrcror'se [in Cookery] as veal dreſſed & la bourgeoiſe, i. e. 
after the city faſhion, veal flakes larded, ſpiced, and ſtewed with thin 
flices of bacon, &c. c. | | | 

Bov'xco, an iſland in the Indian ocean, ſubject to the Dutch. 
Lat. 30 30“ S. Long. 124 E. _ | 

To Bovse [from buyſen, Du.] to drink laviſkly, to toap. 

A boufing cann of which he fipt. Spenſer. See Jo Bowss. 

Bo'vsy [from bou/e] drunken, fuddled. | | 

This in his cups the 0 poet fings. Dryden. 
Each bouſy farmer with 5 ſimp'ring dame. King. 

Bour [lotta, It. of behxan, Sax. to beat, buyten, Du. buten, L. 
Ger.] attempt, trial, a turn, as much of an action as is performed at 
one time without interruption. | 

Pas durſt not Cofna chace, 
But did intend next bout with her to meet. Sidney. 
If he chance to ſcape this diſmel bout. Dryden. 

Bout pere horſemen] a term uſed of a horſe when he is over- 
done, and quite ſpent with fatigue. b 

Bov'TEFEU, an incendiary, a wilful firer of houſes; a ſower of 
ſtrife and diflenſion ; a fire-brand of ſedition. John a Chamber, a 
very boutefeu, who bore much ſway among the vulgar, they entered 
into open rebellion. - Bacon. 3 

 Bov'rT1-5aLe [I ſuppoſe from bouty, or booty, and ſale. Johnſon] 
a ſale at a cheap rate, as booty or plunder is commonly fold. The 
great bouti/ale of colleges and chantries. Hayward 

Bov'ron, 1. A button for a garment. 2. A bud of plants. 3. A 
pimple or riſing in the ſkin. Fr. W | 
Bou rod [in 2 a diſh of bards of bacon, covered with a 
farce and ragoo, and baked between two fires. Fr. 

BouTs-RIMEAUx [in French poetry] a term ſignifying certain 
rhimes, diſpoſed in order, and given to a poet, together with a ſub- 
ject, to be filled up with verſes ending in the ſame word and in the 
ſame order. | 

Bovu'viLLon, a city of Luxemburg, in the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
about 40 miles welt of Luxemburg. Lat. 49% 55” N. Long. 5% E. 

Bow, pronounced as grow, no, without regard to the av, [boxa, 
of by zan, Sax. to bend, boghe, Du. bogen, Ger. boge, Su. 8.8 Gr.] 
an inſtrument for ſhooting arrows; it is made by holding waed, horn, 
or metal, c. bent by means of a ſtring tied at each end, which 
ſhoots arrows with great force. | 

A Croſs Bow, a Eb to ſhoot a bullet with. 

A Bow long bent grows weak at lack. 

Lat. Arcus nimis intenſus rumpitur, 

Ital. Z' arco fi rompe ſe fia troppo teſo. 

This may be applied either to the body or the mind; for too much 
abdur weakens the one, and too much ſtudy impairs the other. 

Otia corpus alant, auimus quoque paſcitur illis, 

Immadicus, contra, carpit, utrumgue labor. 
This proverb is likewiſe applicable to inanimate bodies, for whatever 
is ſtrained beyond its — will ſuffer, 

The Germans ſay : wen man den bogen zu harte ſpannt ſo bricht er, 


The Ital. chi troppo ] aftiglia, la ſpezza. (Strain a thing too much, 


and it will break.) 


Pe has two firings to his Bow. Fr. il a deux cordes & fon arc. The 


and horizon vanes. 


| ſcrews that direct a lath of wood or fteel to any part, commonly uad 


4. This word is ſeldom uſed in the ſingular, except among anato 


B O W 


Lat. ſay: duabus anchoris nititur. (He is moored with two anchors. 
The Germ. er bat eine fuk-muple. (He bas got a pocket-mill.) Th, 
Span, ſay : mus valendos camiſones que uno. (Two frocks are better 
than one.) Spoken when a man has more than one dependance. 

Bow, [from the verb] a reverence, or act of fabmiſſor b 
bending the body; pronounced like the verb, or how, now; an __ 
ward bow. | 

Bow, 1. An inftrument to play with upon a violin. 

Inſtruments were various in their kind, 
Some for the bow, and ſome for breathing wind. Dryden, 

2. A rainbow. I do ſet my bow in the clo Genefis. 3. The 
doubling of a firing in a flip knot. Make a knot, and let the ſecopq 
knot be with a bow. Wiſeman. 4. A yoke. The ox hath his boey 
fir, the horſe his curb. Shakeſpeare. 5. Bow of a ſaddle, The bones 
are two pieces of wood laid archwiſe, to receive the upper part of ; 
horſe's back, to give the ſaddle its due form, and to keep it tight, 
Farriers Dictionary. | | 98 | 

Bow [among artificers] ſo called from its figure, for making a diil 
go; among turners, the name of that pole fixed to the ceilin to 
which they faſten the cord that wheels round the piece to be turned, 

Bow [with mathematicians] an inſtrument made of wood, former. 
ly uſed in navigation to take the height of the ſun; it conſiſted of 3 
large arch of ninety degrees graduated, a ſhank or ſtaff, a ſnade- Igli, 


Bow. (with ſhipwrights) a beam of wood or braſs, with three lon 


to make draughts of ſhips, &c. . 
Bow of a ſhip [with ſhipwrights] is her broadeſt part before, he. 
ginning at the ſtem, and compaſiing about towards the tern, and end- 
ing at the ſternmoſt part of the forccaſtie. 
A Bold Bow [of a ſhip] is a broad bow 
A Lean Bow [of a ſhip] is a narrow thin bow. 
Bow Pieces [in a ſhip} are the pieces of ordnance at her bow, 
Bow Anchors, or BowERs, anchors that are carried in the ſhip'; 
bow. | | E 
Bow-BEARERs [in a foreſt] certain under officers. 
Bow-zexT [of tow and bent} crooked, or bent like a boy, 
A A Sibyl old, borv-bent with crooked age. Milton. 
To Bow, verb act. [buxan, Sax. boye or bucke, Dan. buygen, Du. 
beugen, biegen, and bücken, Ger.] 1. To bend. Some bow the 
vines. Dryden. 2. To make a reverence, to ſtoop, to bend the body 
in token of teverence. They bowed themſelves to the ground before 
him. 2 Kings. z. To bend or incline in condeſcenſion. Bow down 
thine ear to the poor, and give him a friendly anſwer. Ecclefiafticu, 
4. To depreſs or cruſh. "Ip 5 
| His heavy hand hath bow'd you to the grave ; added woes 
may 6ww me to the ground. Pope. ; | 
To Bow, werd neut. 1. To make a reverence. | 
Admir'd, ador'd by all the circling crowd ; | 
For whereſoe'er ſhe turn'd her face they bow'd. Dryden. 
2. To bend, to be inflicted. The people bowed down upon their 
knees to drink water. Judges. 4. To fink down under any prellure, 
They ſtoop, they bow down together, they could not deliver the byi- 
den. {/aiah. x 
Better to Bow than to break. Fr. i/ waut mieux plier que rompre. 
Ital. wel meglio piegarſi che romperſi. That is, it is better to ſubmit to 
the will or opinion of another, than, by obſtinently peeking in our 
own, to break off or ruin any tranſaction or undertaking, tho even 
in this the conſequences are to be conſidered, before we give way to 
what may be of prejudice to ourſelves or others. | 
To Bo'wer. [from the noun] 1. To take out the bowels. 2. To 
pierce the bowels ; as, the bowwe/”d cavern, Thomſon. = 
Bow't1s [of bouyau, Fr. or of botulus, Lat. a pudding] 1. The 
guts, the veſſels within the body, the inteſtines. 2. The inner pat 
of any thing. The &:avels of ungrateful Rome, and the bowel; 0! 
the battle. Shakeſpeare, | | 
Fountains in the bowels of the mountain. Addiſon. 0 
3. Figuratively ; compaſſion, commiſeration. He cared not for 
money, having no boxwe!s in the point of running in debt! Clarendon. 
writers. 5 | <3 
Bo WER [from Gough, a branch, or from the verb to bow or bend, 
Johulon. Of bun or bune, Sax. a parlour] 1. An arbour made 0r 
covercd with trees or greens interwoven, and generally bent. 2. It 
ſeems to ſignify in Spenſer, a blow or firoke, Bourrer, Fr. to fall upon. 
Johnſon. His raw-bone army, whoſe mighty brawned bowers Were 
wont to rive ſtcel plates. Sper/er. 3. [From the bow of a {hip] 
ſame with b-w anchors. See Bow Anchors. BY 
To Bow'ts [from the noun] to embower, to incloſe in a bower. 
Thou didſt þb-wwer the ſpirit, 
In mortal Paradiſe, of ſuch ſweet fleſh. Shakeſpeare. 
Bow'ER Y [from boxver] like a bower, covered with tees. Bower) 
grotto. Tickell, Bowery walk. T homfon. : 
The Celeſtial Bow'eR, the ſky or firmament. To 
Bow'zss, or Bow'er {in falconry] a young hawk fo called, 1955 
ſhe draws any thing out of her neſt, and covets to clamber up 
boughs. | 
To Bower. See to Bovee. ; he _ 
Bows [with mariners] a rope faſtened to the middle of the o 
ſide of a ſall, ſerving to make it ſtand cloſer to the wind. 
A Bower of Court. See Bovce. 

Bow-Haxp [of bow and hand] the hand that draws the bow. 
ſhoots wide on the bow-hand, and far from the mark. 15g. 
To BowL [jouer à la boule, Fr.] to play with bowls on à bow 
green, Oc. — 

A Bow [prob. or bulla, Lat. a bubble, or of gu. Gr. 3 12 
clod, or bouce, Fr. of boll, Du. it is pronounced as , or c 
round ball of wood, iron, or the like, for the play of bows. = 

A Bow. [buelin, Wel. which ſignifies, according to _ g. 
thing made of horn, as drinking cups anciently were. ran" 
boule, Fr. It is pronounced bole] 1. A veſſel or cup of wood, 
or earthenware, to drink out of, rather wide than deep ; 


He 


— 2 ».4 


which is rather deep than wide; as, a bow! of wine. 

hollow part of any thing; as, the bowv/, or head of a tobacco- 

ar 1 N --/, or broad and hollow end of a ſpoon. 3. A baſin or 

; ca Convey the water, as it never may ſtay in the boav/ or ciſ- 

3 4. A ſmall wooden hollow veſſel that ſerves to lade 
tern. Po... K. | 


liquids from one place to another. 


f.om a cup, 


W 159 of a ſhip] a round ipace at the head of the maſt, for the | 


we J is (aich gunners] a box to fill with ſmall ſhot, and fire out of a 
= at the enemy, when near at ſea, 
3 Bowl [from che noun] 1. To play at bowls. 2. To throw 


bowls at any thing. 


death with turnips. Shakeſpeare. | 
B OO CONE lumps or f gwene of ſtones or marble, broken 
hp adjacent cliffs, rounded by being tumbled too and again by 
_— Aion of the water, whence the name. Woodward. | 
ew LE COlD [of box and leg] having crooked legs, being ban- 
chen & [of bowl] he that plays at bowls. ; : 
Bow-LINE, Or BOWLING [ bouling, Fr. bolina, Sp. with mariners] 
ope made faſt to the leech of the outſide of a fail, by two, three, or 
f 0 other ropes, like a crow's foot, which is called the bow!ling-bridte. 
15 use is to make the ſails ſtand ſharp, or cloſe by a wind. | i 
l Sharp the Bow-LINE [ſea term] ſignifies, hale it tight, or pull it 


hard. 


rd on. | | 
et the Bo'w-L1NE, Eaſe the Bow-LIxE, or Run up the Bow-LINE 


fea terms] which import, let it be more lack. 5 . 
Do“wLING-Green, a place to play at bowls in. It is a level piece 
of ground, green, and kept ſmooth. | 


Ro/wiing Knct {with ſailors] a fort of knot that will not ſlip, by 


which the bowling bridle 1s faſtened to the crengles. | 
To Bow. r a Coney [hunting term, of bouter, Fr. to put up] to ſtart 
a coney. | SE 
1 bee bow and man] he that ſhoots with a bow, an 
archer. The noiſe of the horſemen and bownmenr. Jeremiah. | 
To Bows [ſome derive it of bayten, Du. but Voſſius of buo, Lat.] 
to drink hard, or ſtoutly. See BousE. | | 
Bows v, drunk. See Bovsy. . 
Bowst azvay [with ſailors] a term uſed, when they would have all 
the men; haling at any rope, pull together. | 
Bow'sER [bourfier, Fr.] the purſer or treaſurer of a college in an 
univerſity. Eu | 7 
Bow'saoT {of bow and for] the ſpace an arrow may paſs in its 
fight from the bow. Not a boot off. Boyle. 


Bow's1nc, [with falconers] is when a hawk drinks frequently, 


but yet is continually thirſty, 

BoW ING aon the Tack [with ſailors] fignifies haling upon the 
tack. | 3 
Bow'spriT [from bow of a fhip; generally ſpelt Sollſprit.] See 
BoLTsPRIT, | = 5 

To Bow EN [probably of the ſame original with 4ou/, but found in 


no other paſſage. Jobn/on] The water fell into a cloſe walled plot, 


upon this wall was the frantic perſon ſet, and from thence tumbled 
headlong into the pond, where a ſtrong fellow toſſed him up and down, 
until the patient, by foregoing his neee er had ſomewhat forgot his 
fury ; but if there appeared ſmall amendment, he was Hoſſened again 


and again, where there remained in him any hope of life for recovery. 


Careao. 
mrs [of bow and firing] the ſtring by which a bow i 
nt. 

Bow-wavcn, a word invented to expreſs the barking of a dog. 
 Bow'yex [from boxv, Eng. prob. of boga, Sax.] 1. An archer, 
he that uſes a bow. 2. A maker of bows. | 

Bow'yERs, this company was incorporated Anno 1623; but had 
been a fraternity long before; and the company, doubtleſs, more 
eminent when the long bow was more in uſe, before the invention of 
gun. powder. Their arms are argent upon a chevron between three 
loats, and as many mullets. | 

Bowze [with the vulgar] any fort of ſtrong liquor. | 

Box [box, Sax. bours, Fr. bs/co, or bufſo, It. box, Sp. buy, 


Port. buxus, Lat. bulle, Du. bucks, Ger. ] the box- tree, or box-wOOd. 


The tree hath pennated and ever-green leaves. It hath male flowers 
remote diſtances from the fruit, which is ſhaped like a porridge- 
pot inverted. Of this tree there are ſeven ſpecies. Ihe wood is very 
uſeful for engravers and mathematical inftrument-makers, being ſo 
hard, cloſe and ponderous, as to fink in water. There is a dwart- 
box, and a taller ſort that grows to a conſiderable height. The dwarf 
0X 18 very good for bords, and is eaſily kept in order with one 
Ciping in the vear. Mortimer. | 
Box [boxe, Sax. boite, Fr, buſte, Ger.] 1. A wooden veſſel, ſmall 
and great, or a caſe made of any other materials, to hold any thing ; 
43, a money-box: it is diſtinguiſhed from a cheſt, as the leſs from the 


Jeater. It is ſuppoſed to have taken its name from the box-wood. 
5 ns 2. The cafe of the mariners compaſs. 3. The cheſt into 
Ich mo 


i ney given is put. To give largely to the box refus'd. 
ener. 4. Particular ſeats in a playhouſe, where the ladies chielly 
t; as front boxes. 5. A little partitioned ſeat in a public houſe. 


Box [in traffic] certain different quantities and weights of certain 
commodities. | 


- bor and Needle [with mathematicians] a ſmall compaſs, applied to 
4 theodolite, 


rig: or other inſtrument uſed in ſurveying, &c. to find 
. ig any place is ſituated, by the point of a needle touched with 
one, pointing towards the north. | 
- Xx (beck, Wel. a cheek] a blow with the hand or fiſt, on the 
5 Aadiſon. | 
* on the wrong Box, to be miſtaken or deceived. 
: ra verb af. [from the noun] 1. To ſtrike with the fiſt, 
' 20 ncloſe in a box. 
To Bex*din a chair the beau impatient ſits, Sawift. 
OX, Verb. neut. (from the noun] to fight with the fiſts. Box- 


"8 katekes. Heefator. They boxed themſelve a weary. L'Eftrange. 


Hale up the Bow-LINE [ſea term] ſignifies, hale it harder, for- 


B R A 


Bo'xex [from bor] made of box-wocd: Tablets of Bren weed: 


Dryden. | / 

Bo'xer [of box] a man who fights with his fiſts. 

Bo'xTEL, a town of Dutch Brabane, ſituated on the river Bommel, 
about eight miles ſouth of Boiſleduc. - ; 

Bo'xTAauDE, a town of the dutchy of Bremen in Germany; about 
15 miles weſt of Hamburg; ſubje& to the elector of Hanover. 

Boy [probably of a, Gr. but Minſhew derives it of bube, Teut. 
bub, Ger. The etymology is not agreed on. Jobnſor] 1. A male- 
child, a lad, not a girl. 2. One in the ſtate of adoleſcence, older 
than an infant, yet not arrived at manhood. | 

The nurſe's legends are for truths receiv'd, 

And the man dreams but what the boy believ'd. Dry. 
3. In contempt, young men, as denoting their immaturity. Boys 
who yet need the care of a tutor. Locke. 


The pale toy ſenator. . Pope. : | 
To Boy [from the noun} to act like a boy with apiſh tricks. 
I ſhall ſee 


Some ſqueaking Cleopatra boy my greatneſs. Shakeſpeare. 

Bc'Yar, a grandee of the upper nobility in Ruſſia and Tran- 
{ylvania. | : 

Bovau [in fortifications] a gut or branch of the trenches, or 4 
ditch covered with a parapet, ſerving for a communication between 
two trenches. It runs parallel to the works of the body of the place, 
and ſerves as a line of contravallation, not only to kinder the ſallies 
of the beſieged, but alſo to ſecure the miners ; alſo a line drawn 
winding about, in order to inclofe ſeveral tracts of ground, or to at- 
tack ſome works. | 

Bo'ynoop [from Fey] the ftate of a boy, not manhood. If you 
ſhonld look at him in his boyhood, thro" the magnifying end of a per- 
ſpective, and in his manhood through the other, it would be impoſſi- 
ble to ſpy any difference. Swift. | ” OT 5 

Bo'yisn {from boy] 1. Belonging to a boy. My 4e3i/ days. 
Shakeſpeare. 2. Childiſh, trifling. Boyi/b troops. Shakeſpeare. They 
imitate an Engliſh poet without knowledge when he is defectire, 
boyiſh, and trifling. Dryden. 2 

Bo'yisnLyY [from boy7/o] childiſhly, triflingly. 

Boy'tsHNEss, the quality of acting like a boy, childiſhineſfs, trivi- 
alneſs. | | 5 | 

Boy'1sM [of boy] puerility, childiſhneſs. He complained he was 
farther off, by being ſo ntar,, and a thouſand ſuch b2y:/rs. Dryden. 


Boys will have toys. H. Ger: Kinder haben kindliche anſchlge. 


This proverb has little in it but the jingle, unleſs it be uſed tauntingly 
to a perſon who is guilty of childiſh actions. 3 
Bo“zoLlo, a town of the dutchy of Mantua, about 12 miles ſouth- 
weſt of that city. | OE 
By. is uſed as an abbreviation for biſhop. | 12 
BRARHANT, fo called of Brabo, a noble Roman, and relation to 
Julius Cæſar, who attended him in his Gallic expedition. A dutchy 
in the Netherlands, ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria. 
To Bra'pzLE [of brabbelen, Du.] to wrangle, or brawl. 
BRABBLE (from the verh] a noiſy conteſt or broil. 
Here in the ſtreets, deſperate in ſhame and ſtate, 
In private brabble did we apprehend him. Shazeſpeare: 
BRABAULER from brabble} a quarrelſome noily fellow. | 
BRAHBLIN G Curs never want ſcre cars. That is, men who are 


giving to quarrelling muſt expect blows and hurts. 


Bra'cciano, a town of St. Peter's patrimony, about 12 miles 
north of Rome, ſituated on the weſt-ſide of a lake, to which it 
gives name. 

Bra'cco [old law} a large fleet-hound, or hunting dog. 

To Bract [probably of embraſſer, Fr.] 1. To tie, bind cloſe, or 
encompaſs with bandages. The women of China, by bracing and bind- 
ing them from their infancy, have very little feet. Locke. 2, To 
draw tight together with ſome cord-ſtring, Sc. 3. To make tenſe, to 
{train up as a drum 1s braced. | 

Brace [of uncertain etymology, Johnen. a hunting term] 1. A cou- 
ple or pair, as of bucks, dogs, foxes, hares. Fifty &race of phea- 
ſants. Addiſon. 2. In contempt, applied to men. 

But you my brace of lords. Shakeſpeare. 


3. We ſay alſo a brace of piſtols, a brace of hundred pounds, &c, It. 


is not braces, but brace in the plural. 

Bracs [at Milan] a meaſure equal to two or three ells Engliſh; 

Brace [at Venice] a meaſure equal to 1, 96 ells Engliſh. 

Brace | from the verb] 1. A bandage. 2. That which holds a 
thing tight ; as, the braces of a drum. 3. Warlike preparation. It 
is borrowed for bracing the armour, as we ſay, girded for the battle, 
It ſtands not in ſuch warlike brace. Shake/peare. 4. Tenſion, tight- 
neſs. The tympanum has loſt its brace or tenſion. Holder. 

Brace [in carpentry] a piece of timber framed in with bevil joints, 
to keep the frame, &c. from ſwerving either way. 3 

Buack [in printing} A crooked line incloſing a paſſage which 
ought to be taken together, commonly uſed at the end of triplets, 

Wherever elſe ſhe lets him rove, 
To ſhun my houſe, and field, and grove ; 
Peace cannot dwell with hate and love. Prior. 

To Brace the Vard [a fea phraſe] is to bring the yard to either ſide, 

BRA“ CED, faſtened together, or joined with a brace. 

Bracep [in heraldry] the intermingling of three cheveronels, as 
azure, a Chief or and three cheveronels, braced in the baſe of the eſ- 
cutcheon. See Plate IV. Fig. 42. 

Bx A CEL { brofſelet, Fr. bracaleto, It. of brachium, Lat. the arm] 
an ornament for the wriſts of men or women, 

Tie about our tawny wriſts, 
Bracelets of the fairy twilts. Ben Fobnſon. | 

BrAceLerT [in military affairs] a piece of defenſive armour for the 
arm. Fr, 7 

BRAChLETs [old records] hounds or beagles of the ſmaller and 
ſlower kind. 

Bracena'Rivs [antient deeds] a huntſman or maſter of the hounds. 

Bra'cer [from brace] that which braces ; a 2 When they 
affect the belly, they may be reſtrained by a racer. 


1eman. 
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Braces [with architects] are irons that faſten beams, or cramp- 
irons to hold flones together. When a brace is framed into the prin- 
cipal rafters, it is called by ſome a ſtrut. 

BAA“ ES [in a ſhip] are ropes which belong to all the yards, two 
to each yard, except the miſſen. They have a pendant ſeized to the 
yard-arm, two braces to each yard ; and at the end of the pendant 
a block is ſeized, through which the rope called the brace is reeved. 
The uſe of which is to ſquare or tranſverſe the yard, i. e. to ſet it 
ſquare, or acroſs the ſhip. ; | 

Braces [of a com thick thongs of leather on which the coach 
hangs. | 

Mies or BRACHETVSs [old law] the beagle, or ſmaller 
hound. 

BR ACH [braque, Fr.] a bitch, or female dog. Shakeſpeare. 

Bracye'Ta [old a”, A ben. 

BRACHE “RIU, a truſs uſed in ruptures, | 2 

BRACHd ſin botanic writers] the arms of trees, &c. are thoſe 


thicker branches into which the trunk is divided, by way of fimili- 


tude, taken from the arms of an human body. Lat. 

ERA“ C Hus Externus [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the cubitus, 
which ſeems to be the third beginning of the 8 z and which 
is inſerted with it in the cavity of the thoulder-bone, which receives 
the olecranium. Lat. 
 Bracurzvs Internus [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the elbow, 
ariſing from the inner part of the ſhoulder-bone, at the inſertion of 
the deltoides and coraco-brachialis muſcles, is inſerted into the upper 


and fore part of the bone ulna. Lat. 


BRA'CHIAL 115 of brachium, Lat. an arm] pertaining to the 
arm. 


BNA“ CHTALE [of brachium, Lat. an arm] the wriſt ; alſo a bracelet 


or bracer, a wriſtband. 5 
BRACHIA TED. 1. Having arms. 2. Wearing ſleeves. 
Bracniolum [with mathematicians] a member of an inſtrument 

uſed upon aſtrolabes, &c. and uſually made of braſs, with ſeveral 


joints, that the end or point may be ſet to any degree of the aſtrolabe, 


fometimes called a creeping index. 
BRAO [with — a member of the body, conſiſting 
of the arm, properly fo called, the elbow and the hand. 


Baachium [with botaniſts] the arm or bough of a tree, a branch. 


Lat. 


Bra'cHMans, BRA MENS, or Bra'mins [ſo called of Brarhman or 


Bramha, the preſcriber of their rites or laws] mr or learned men 
in Eaſt India, anciently a ſort of philoſophers, which from their go- 


Ing naked, were called by the Greeks gymnoſophiſts, and were to the 


Indians, as the Chaldees to the Aſſyrians, and the Magi to the Per- 


ſians, and the Druids to the ancient Britons and Gauls. They were 


had in great reverence by the people, living for the moſt part auſtere 
and ſolitary lives, in caves and deſerts, feeding upon herbs, being 

oorly apparelled, and for a time abſtaining from carnal pleaſures, 
Mr. Bayle ſays, They believed the world had a beginning, and 
would have an end; and that Gop, who made and governed it, pe- 
netrates it every where.” He cites alſo a paſſage from Clemens Alexanz 
drinus, wherein that father affirms, «© "That they de/pi/ed death, and ſet 
no value upon life, as believing there is a maAyyntoia, I. e. a REce- 
NERATION, or ſtate of reſtitution of all things,” [See Math. xix. 28.] 


Mr. Bayle obſerves {till further, That the Brachmans ſubſiſt /i in 


the Eaft, in China, Bengal, Siam, Coromandel, and Indoſtan; the 
laſt of which have very ancient books, which they call ſacred, and 
which they affirm, God gave to the great prophet Brahma. They 
preſerve the language of thoſe books, and uſe nq other in their divine 
and *+-:lyfophical explications, by which means they preſerve them from 
the knowledge of the vulgar. They believe the tran/migration of ſouls, 
and eat no fleſh. They ſay, that the production of the world conſiſt- 
ed in this, that all things came out of the Bosom of God, and that 


the world ſhall periſh by the return of thoſe ſame things to their fr /t 


original. The Brachmans of Siam and Coromandel both maintain, 
that our earth ſhall be deſtroyed by fire; and the former add, that 


another ſhall 72 out of its aſhes, in which there ſhall be no /ea, 


nor change of ſeaſons, but one eternal ſpring.” See Revel. xxi. 1. 
compared with 2 Pet. ii. 12, 13.} It has been reported, that they 
build (perhaps from their belief of tran/migration) hoſpitals for lame 
and decayed beaſts, and buy birds of the Mahometans to ſet them at 
liberty. They allow of rewards and puniſhments after this life. They 
have preſerved ſome noble fragments. of the knowledge of the ancient 
Brachmans ; they are ſkilful arithmeticians, and calculate, with great 


exactneſs, eclipſes of the ſun and moon. By their auſtere lives, great 


faſtings, teaching the people, and expounding the myſteries of their 
religion to them, they have gotten a very great awe over the people, 
all over the Indies, and eſpecially upon the Malabar coaſts; and the 
brides are committed to the Bramens to be bleſſed by them, that the 
marriage may be happy. | | 
Bra'cnyca' 

and a:yw, Gr. to ſay] a kind of verſe that wants a ſyllable at the end. 
Ariltoph. Plut. v. 1043. Schol. The brachycatalecton, as it is ſaid, 
is what falls ſhort of a whole foot, for the compleating the compoſi- 
tion of the feet. Veſp. v. 248. Schol. The ithyphallus has a tro- 
chaic dimetre brachycataleQic compoſition. Append. ad Theſaurum. 


H. Stephani, Conſtantini, &c, 


BRACHY'GRAPHY [Coaxvyrntin, of Beaxus, ſhort, and ven, Gr. 
writing] the art of ſhort-hand writing, or inconciſe characters. Cir- 
cumſcribed by as ſmall a circle as the creed, when brachygraphy had 
confined it within the compaſs of a penny. Glanwille. 

BRachyY'LOGY Bea xv, of 8 «xv; and Ne-, Gr.] brevity, 
ſhortneſs of ſpeech, or conciſeneſs of expreſſion. Bos 

Bx Aci Nun, the quantity of ale brewed at one time. 
© Brack [of break, Eng. of bnecan, Sax. to break] a flaw, or ſome- 
thing broken in any thing, a broken part. The place was but weak, 
and the bracks fair. Hayward, Many bracks and ſhort ends cannot be 
ſpun into an even piece. Digby. | 

Bra"ckxer [bractetto, It. with carpenters] a fort of prop or ſtay 
for a ſhelf, Qc. 

BrackeTs [on ſhip-board] ſmall knees of timber which ſerve to 
fupport the 
the head. 


BRACKETS [in gunnery] the cheeks of the carriage of a mortar, 


TALE'CTON [Beaxuxalatnxlor, of Hęa vue, ſhort, vale, 


eries ; alſo thoſe timbers which ſupport the gratings at | 


BRA 
made of ſtrong planks of almoſt a ſemicircular f 
round with thick arg plates ; they are fixt to the bs 1 2 
called bed bolts; they riſe up on each ſide of the mortar = 5 
to keep her at any elevation, by means of ſtrong iron bolts als 
bracket bolts, that go through thefe cheeks or brackets, 2 

Bra'ckisn e of brack, Du. ſaltiſh or briniſh, 
ter} caltiſh, ſomewhat ſal 
as, brackiſh waters. 14 1 

Ba A ckIsHNESS of brackiſh, of brack, Du. ſalt] alt; F 
a brackiſhneſs in ſalt water. Cheyne, J ee 8. 

Bra'ckLaw, the capital of the palatinate of Bracklaw, in Pod 
la, in Poland, ſituated on the river Bog, 110 miles eaſt of Ka 
mineck. * 

BRA CEL EY [ſo called, according to Camden, from the adiace, 
country being full of brake, or fern} a borough-town of Na 
tonſhire ; it is about 37 miles from Northampton, and 5 from Lon. 
don; and ſends two members to parliament.” : 

Bra, being an initial, ſignifies broad, ſpacions, from the Saxon, 
bnad, and the Gothic, braid. Gibſon's Camden. 4 

Bran, a town of Sclayonia, fituated on the north. ſide of the fir 
Save, 18 miles fouth of Poſega. a 

Bx abs, a ſort of {lender nails without heads, to floor rooms with 
They are about the ſize of a ten-penny nail, but have not their heads 
made with a ſhoulder over their ſhanks, as other nails, but are made 
pretty thick towards the upper end, that the very top may be driven 
into, and buried in the board they nail down; fo that the tops of 
theſe brads will not catch the thrums of the mops, when a floor i; 
waſhing. Moxon. 1 | 

Bra'DFIELD Macna, a market town of Eſſex, 14 miles from 
Chelmsford, and 38 from London. 

Bra'proRD [fo called from its broad ford, where there is now a 
bridge over, that which is called the Lower Avon] a market. town of 
Wiltſhire, about ꝙ miles from Devizes, and 98 from London, 
 Bra'prForkTH, a market-town of the weſt-riding of Yorkſhire 7 
miles from Hallifax, and 183 from London. | | Sn 

BRAD YPEPSTA [Bradumemoia, of Beatus, ſlow, and malic, Gr. di. 
geſtion] a too flow digeſtion, proceeding from a depraved diſpoſition 
of the acid ferments in the ſtomach. | | | 

To Bxac [probably of braguer, Fr. or braggeren, Du. to walk in 
Rate] 1. To boaſt or vaunt, to tell a ſtory oſtentatiouſly. 

Thou coward, art thou bragging to the ftars ? SHaleſpeare. 
They intended, as they already bragged, to come over. Clarendin, 
2. With of before the thing boaſted. Knowledge, the only thing 
whereof we poor old men can brag of. Sidney. Brags of his impu- 
dence, and ſcorns to mend. Ro/common, 3. On is uſed but improperly, 
In me what authors have to brag on. Pope. Oh Tenth 

Baa [from the verb] 1. A boaſt. 

He made not here his brag, . 2 

Of came, and ſaw, and overcame. Shakeſpeare. 
Avellaneda made great brags. Bacon. 2. The thing boaſted. 

Beauty is nature's brag, and mult be ſhewn, Milton, 

3. A game at cards. | 85 

Brac's a good dog, but holdfaſt's a better. This proverb is 2 
taunt upon braggadochio's, who talk big, boaſt and rattle: it is alſo 
a memento for {ſuch who make plentiful promiſes to do well for the 
future, but are ſuſpected to want conſtancy and reſolution to make 
them good. The Germans ſay, Uerſprechen iſt gut, aber halten iſt 


like ſea. 
t, uſed particularly of the water gs Pug 


betler. (Promiſing is good, but performing better.) 


Brac's a good dog if he well be (ſet on. That is, if it have a good | 
foundation, or a eapacity to ſupport it. | 
Bra'GGART, faßt. or BRaccapo'cnio, [of brag, Eng. brig- 


gaert, Du.] a bragging, vaunting, vain-glorious fellow. 


Who knows himſelf a 4raggart, 

Let him fear this ; for it will come to paſs, ; 

That ev'ry braggart ſhall be found an aſs. Shatefeare. 
Braggadecio's are eaſily detected. L'Eflrange. A braggadocio captain. 
Dryden. 2 | | 

BracearrT, adj. [of brag] vainly boaſtful. Hufling, braggart, 
puft nobility. Donne. 8 5 1 
Bea'cerr from brag] a boaſter. 5 | 
BRA Er [braged, C. Br.] a ſort of drink made of malt, honey, 
and ſpices, much uſed in Wales. | | 
Bra'cLess [from brag] being without a boaſt. 

The brint is Hector's {lain, and by Achilles 

If it is ſo, bragle/s let it be. Shakeſpeare. 

Bra'cLY, adv. [from brag] finely, in ſuch a manner as to be 
bragged of. | 
Seeſt not thilk hawthorn ſtud, 

How Gbragly it begins to bud. Spen/er. 1 
. Bu alp [bnzpan, Sax. breyden, Da.] to weave or plait toges 
ther. | 13 80 

The ſerpent ſly, 
Inſinuating wove with Gordian twine 
His braided train. Milton. 
Wands braided into a baſket. Boyle. | 3 
Bzarp [from the verb] 1. A knot, or complication of ſomething 
woven together. 

In twiſted braids of lilies knitting BEE 

The looſe train of thy amber-dropping hair. Moms ; 
2. A fmall lock or weft of hair, 3. A ſort of edging or narrow ace, 

Bx AID, 4%. [to BE DR, in Chaucer, is to deceive. Jobnſon] an 0 
word, which ſeems to ſignify deceitful. Frenchmen are braids 
Shakeſpeare. 

Bra1'pep, faded, having loſt its colour. 

Bratz, or panel of an hawk. allies 

BxalLs [in a ſhip] are ſmall ropes, put through blocks or _ 
faſtened on either ade of the ties, ſo that they come down be pac 
fails : the uſe of them is to hale up the bunt, when the ſail is acr0® 
that it may either be taken up, or let fall the more eafily. _ 

Hail up the Be. ail.s, or BraiL up the Sails [a fea phraſe] 18 0 
mand » hail up the ſails, in order to be furled, or bound up 
the yard. at 

* [bræ zen, Sax. brepne, Du. bregen, O. and L. Ger.] N 
large, ſoft, whitiſh maſs, incloſed in the cranium or ſcull, ; 


. N- 
all the organs of ſenſe terminate, and where the ſoul is probe Ply 


; and ives and judges of the ſenſation of all the 
cipally to 2 ich it . e are the animal ſpirits, and 
ſentient P them throughout the body. The brain is compoſed of the 
diftribotes cerebellum, and medulla oblongata, ſurrounded by three 
dene ere called meninges, or mats, as the dura mater, the arach- 
membrane's ja mater. I he cerebrum is that part of the brain which 
8 all 5 upper and forepart of the cranium, being ſeparated 
_ erebellum by the ſecond proceſs of the dura mater, under 

1 - cerebellum is ſituated, I L ſubſtance of the brain is diſtin- 
which i to outer and inner; the former is called corticalis, cenerea, 
gu Juloſa ; the latter, medullaris, alba, or nervea, Cheſelden. 
2 That part in which the underſtanding is ſuppoſed to be 
n d, and therefore metaphorically is uſed for the wit or judgment. 

N is firſt a geometrician in his brain, before he be ſuch in his 
Þ d. Hal 2. Sometimes the affections. Had he a hand to write 
i. heart and brain to breed it in? Shakeſpeare. 

* Brain, to daſh out the brains, to kill by beating out one's 
brains. Tis a cuſtom with him in the afternoon to ſleep; there thou 
ung 4 % him. Shakeſpcare. Fit to be ſhot and brain d. Dryden. 
Heallong caſt brain'd on the rock. Pope. : 

To break one's BRAINS [or diſorder one's ſenſes] with to much 
Zain diſordered in the mind. 

Hair-BRAINED, heedleſs. 8 

Shuttle BRAINED, unconſtant, fickle, wavering. 

Bxarlnisn [from Brain] hot-headed, furious. Brainiſb apprehen- 

heſpeare. © | | 
I, a town of Hainault, in the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands, 15 miles ſouth-eaſt of Bruſſels, and 19 north of Mons. 

Bra1nLEss [of brain] witleſs, thoughtleſs. Brainleſs men. Hooker. 


ninlef ſtripling. Tickell, | 
ang = Nom brain and pan] the ſkull containing the brains. 
Hie blows | | Ob 


New fire into my head: my brainpan glows. 
Bra'insick, crazy headed, diſeaſed 
ding, giddy. | | 
OP A ufandra's mad, her brainfick raptures 3 
Cannot diſtaſte the goodneſs of a quarrel. Shakeſpeare. 
_ Frainfick men, who could not endure the government of their king. 
Clarendon. 825 
ra usterN Bs [from brainfick] giddineſs, indiſcretion. 


Dryden. 
or diſordered in the under- 


BrarNTREE, a market-town of Eſſex, 12 miles from Chelmsford, 


and 42 from London. | 
_ Brar'ses [ip cookery] meat drefſed à la braiſe, is either meat boil- 
ed upon the coals, or elſe baked in a campaign oven, between two 
fires, one above and the other below. F. | | 
Bxalr [with jewellers] a rough diamond. < 7 
Brake, or BRA KEN [bpachan, Sax. of uncertain etymology. 
Johnſon] female fern, a thicket of brambles or thorns, Tis but the 
fate of place, and the rough 4rake that virtue muſt go thro'. Shakeſ- 
are, In brakes and brambles hid. Dryden. | 
Brake [braeck, Du.] 1. An inftrument for dreſſing flax or hemp. 
2. The handle of a ſhip's pump. 3. A baker's kneading trough. 4. 
A ſharp bit, or ſnaffle for horſes. | | 
Brake, the preterite of to BREAK. See To Break. 


Bra'xy [from brake] thorny, prickly, rough. Redeem arts 


from their rough and braky ſeats, where they lie hid and over grown 


with thorns, to a pure open light. Ben Johnſon. _ 
Bra'ManT, a town of Savoy, 35 miles north-weſt of Turin. 
Bra'mBeR, a borough-town of Suſſex, 16 miles from Grinſtead, 
and 45 from London. It ſends two members to parliament. | 
Bra'unLE [bnzmble, bnemlay, Sax. rubus, Lat.] 1. A prickly 
fhrub. The flower of this plant conſiſts of five leaves, in the centre 
of which riſes the pointal, which afterwards becomes the fruit, con- 
filing of many protuberances, and full of juice. Miller reckons up 
nine ſpecies of bramble. 2. lt is taken, in popular language, for 
any rough prickly ſhrub. The buſh my bed, the bramble was my 
bow'r.” Spenſer. | 
| BRawBLy Net [with fowlers] a fort of net for catching birds. 
A Bra'mBLinG, a kind of bird, a mountain chaftinch. 


Bra'mins, prieſts among the Indian idolators, the ſucceſſors of the 


ancient Brachmans, See BRACHMANS. | 
Broke, a town of the higher peninſula of India, 
Bra'uprox, a market town of Cumberland, on the river Irthing, 
6 miles from Carliſle, and 287 from London. | 
Bran [brann, C. Brit. Senna, It.] the huſk of ground corn. 
dan [of bonn, Sax. a river] at the beginning or end of the 
2 of places, denotes it to be a place at or near a river; as Bran- 


Rane. Ur/ina [in botany] brank-urſine, or bear's-foot.. Lat. 
: RANCH [branche, Fr.] 1. A ſhoot from a main bough of a tree. 
Vu IT from the ſtock of a pedigree, deſcending in a collateral 


ne, His father, : : 
Somerſetſhire, 2 younger branch of the ancient ſtock, planted in 


ele or ſection. 


eee Any part that ſhoots out from the reſt. Branches of 
may be reſembled to waters carried by brooks. Raleigh. 5. A 
maller river, 


co river an 
= bound itſelf with new banks, 
e _ forſaketh the main 
eigb. — The offſpring, the deſcendant of a family. 
7 The aden 8h branch of emperors and kings. 
nidle are 
ns, and th 


A F5 ary-bird of the firſt year, brought up by the old one. 
of the 3 Braxcy (with gardeners] that which * * of the cut 
4 Brancy — and is naturally of a conſiderable thickneſs. 


Wood [with gardeners] is one that is too groſs for a 
ch, and too ſlender 5 wocd branch, uy 


like the vine. Yorron. 


of burning wood, or one fit to be lighted in the fire. 


BRA 


Bzancn [by botaniſts] is defined to be the diviſion of a ſtalk of 4 


plant; in trees it is often called a bough. 


Spurious Wood Bra'xcnes [with gardeners] are ſuch as come others 
wiſe than from the cuts of the Ya ooh year; becauſe branches ſhould 
never come, but from thoſe of the laſt cut. | 
To Brancn, verb neut. 1. To ſpread in branches; as, a tree 
branches, Her arms ſhot out, and branching into boughs. Addiſon: 
2. To ſpread into. ſeparate and diſtin parts and ſubdiviſions. 
Branch out on all fides into ſeveral diviſions. 44i/on. The long 
range of Appenines we ſhould not Branch into farther diſtinctions. 
Locke. 3. To ſpeak with diffuſe diſtinction of the parts of a diſcourſe: 
I have known a man branch out into a large diſſertation upon the cdg- 
ing of a petticoat. Speator. 4. To have horns ſhooting out into ant. 
ers. | 
The ſwift ſtag from under ground, 
Bore up his Ip head. Milton. 
To Brancn, verb act. to divide as into branches. 
Branched in canals, as blood is. Bacon. 
2, To adorn with needle-work that repreſents flowers or ſptigs. 
he train whereof looſe far behind her ſtayed, 
Branched with gold and pearl, moſt richly wrought. Sper/er. 
To Brancu ont, to ſpread or be divided into branches. 
| To BAN Stand [with falconers] to make a hawk to take the 
branch, orleap from tree to tree, till the dog ſprings the partridge. 
Bzxa'ncnurp [in heraldry] denotes any thing ſpread into branches. 
Bra'xcntr [from branch, branchier, Fr.] 1. One that ſhoots out 
into branches. The child is not ſuch a ſpeedy ſpreader and brancher, 
| 2. A young hawk or other bird newly out of 
the neſt, and that flies from one branch to another. I he eires, the 
Brancher, and the two ſorts of lentners. Walton. | | 
Bra'xncnes [with architects] the arches of Gothic vaults, which 


arches traverſe from one angle to another, diagonal wiſe form a croſs 


between the two arches, which make the ſides of the ſquare, of which 
the arches are diagonals, | 
Bra'xcnla [Beox®s, of Branchiæ, Lat. the throat] the pills of 
fiſhes, which are compoſed of cattilages and membranes in the form of 
a leaf, which ſerve inſtead of lungs to reſpire by. „ 
BRrAa'NCHILET [of branch] a imail branch. 
Bra'NcHiness, the fulneſs or ſpreading of branches. | 
Bra'ncnon, a town of the Auſtrian Netherlands, about eight miles 
north of Namur. 
 Bra'ncytess [from branch] 1. Without ſhoots or boughs. 2. 
Without any valuable product, naked. | | 
If I loſe mine honour, 
J loſe myſelf ; bettcr I were not yours, 
| Than yours fo branches. Shakeſpeare. 
 Bra'ncuy [of Branch] full of branches. | 
Sudden full twenty on the plain are ſtrow'd, 
And lopp'd and lighten'd of their branchy load. Pope, 
BRAND [bnand, Sax. Su. and Ger, brant. Du.] 1. A piece or ſtick 


This little Sand will ſerve to light your fire. Dryden. 
2. Anciently a ſword [brandar runic.]J _ 2 
Wav'd over by that flaming brand. Milton. 
3. A thunderbolt. | 
The fire omniponet prepares the brand, | 
By Vulcan wrought, and arms his potent hand, 
Then flaming hurls it. Glanville. TY, 
4. A mark made with a red hot iron; a note of infamy or diſgrace z 
as, a brand of infamy. | | | 2] : 

To BRAND [of bnandan, Sax. branden, Du.] to mark with a het 
iron, to ſet a mark of infamy upon; as, a note of infamy. Brand 
not their actions with ſo foul a name. Dryden. | 

Our Punic faith 
Ils infamous and branded to a proverb. Addiſin. 
BRAND Gooſe, or BRanT Gooſe [brand-gans, Du. g. 4. a greyiſh 


| gooſe] a kind of wild fowl, ſomewhat leſs than a common gooſe, fo 


called from its dark colour, like a burnt coal, on the breaſt and wings. 
Bra'xDtis, a town of Bohemia, ſituated on the river Elbe, 10 
miles north-eaſt of Prague. : 
BRANDENBURG, a City of the marquiſate of Braridenbur -: 
Germany, ſituated on the river Havel, 26 miles weſt of Berlin. It was 
once the capital of Brandenburg, but being ſince ſupplanted by Ber- 
lin, is now on the decline. Lat. 52 25 omg + = Eo 
BRAVE UM, a little bit of cloth, wherewith the bodies of ſaints and 
martyrs had been touched, put in a box, and ſent as a r elic to ſuch as 
deſire it ; or a piece of the corporal on which the euchariſt or hoſt had 
been laid. This ſuperſtition was introduced as early as the year 600. 
But in truth, Mede and Newton have traced theſe ſuperſtitious practices 


much higher: as high as thoſe grand corrupters of the faith, in the 


FOURTH century, who introduced the invocation of the dead, grounded 
(as St. Paul foretold, 2 Tim. iv. 1, 2. compared with 2 Theſſ. ii. 9) on 
many a Hing wonder; and, in particular, on thoſe tales of miraculous 
cures performed in the bafilics of the ſaints, or by touching their relics. 
Newton's Obſervations on Daniel and Apocalypſe, from p. 209 to 


p. 231; and Meat, p. 637, 673, 679, 680, 690. In propagating 


theſe ſuperſtitions (ſays he, p. 215) the ring-leaders were the Monxs, 
and A was #. 5 head of them, wet dying ſpeech (as related 
by his biographer St. Athanaſius) could not but inflame the whole body 
of the monks with devotion towards the ſaints, as the ready way to be 
receiv'd by them into eternal tabernacles after death. - Hence came that 
noiſe about the miracles done by the relicks of ſaints in the time of Con- 
ſtantius: hence came the diſperſion of the miracle. working relics into 
all the empire; Alexandria ſetting the example, and being renowned for 
it above all other cities. Hence it came to pals in the days of Julian, 
A. D. 362, that Athanaſius, by a prophetic ſpirit, (as Ruffinus tells 
us) hid the bones of John the Baptiſt from the heathens, not in the 
ground to be forgotten ; but in the hollow wall of a church, that they 
might be profitable to _ generations.” See BaSIL1Cs, Euxout- 
Axs, and INvocaT1oN of Saints. 5 
To Bux Dien [of brand, Eng. branler, Fr, brandire; It.] 1. Te 
ſhake to and fro in the hand as a ſword. . 
Brandiſping at once his blade. Dryden. i 
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BRA 

2. To flouriſh, to play with. He who ſhall employ all the force of his 
reaſon only in brandi/ping of uſo. rv will diſcover very little. 
Locke. z. To make glitter with ſhaking. 
 Bra'xpiixG [with anglers] a ſmall worm, called alſo the dew- 
worm, | | 
Baa'nDrITH, 4 rail or fence about a well; alſo a trivet, or other 
iron, to ſet any thing on over the fire. 5 

BRA“ NDO, a town of Suffolk, 10 miles north of Bury. It gives 
title of duke to his grace the duke of Hamilton, 

Bra'npy [contracted from e abine, or burnt wine. Johnſon. 
as, a dram of brandy; brande win, Fr. probably of branden, Du. to 
burn, brande-wyn, Du. brantwein, Ger.] a ſtrong water, or ſpirituous, 
inflammable liquor, diſtilled off from the lees of wine, « { 8 

BRA NLE [uncertainly derived. Jobrjon] wrangle, ſquabble. 

To BR ANGE [from the noun; or probably of abæl en, Sax. or bal⸗ 
gen, Teut. to be angry] to bicker, quarrel, brawl, or wrangle. 
Brangling diſputers. Swift. | | 

BRA'NGLING, Or BRA'"NGLEMENT, a bickering, quarrelling, or 
brawling. | 

Braxx, the grain or plant called alſo buck-wheat. 

BxANK Urſin, See Branca Ur/ina. | „ 

BRA NV X [of bran] having the likeneſs of bran. Covered with 
white branry ſcales. Wiſeman. 


BRA“SED [in heraldry] ſaid of three kids paſſing one another croſs- 


Wiſe. See BRACED. 
BRASLIA TOR [in old ſtatutes] a brewer. Lat. 
Bras1a'TRIX, a woman brewer. Lat. 
BAA“CSsIER [of braſs] 1. One whoſe buſineſs is to manufacture braſs. 
2. A pan to hold coals (probably from embracer, Fr. Fohnſon) They 
had no chimneys, but were warmed with coals on b-afiers. Arbuthner, 
BRASI“L, or Brazt'L, a large maritime country of South America, 
lying between the equator and thirty-five degrees of ſouth latitude ; and 
between thirty-five and ſixty degrees weſt longitude. It is bounded by 
the Atiantic and the river Amazon on the north ; and by the ſame 
occan on the eaſt; by the river Plata on the ſouth ; and by Para- 
guay on the weſt, It is about 2500 miles in length, and 700 in 
breadth. The Portugueſe have now the ſole dominions of this exten- 
ſive country, from whence his Portugueſe majeſty draws a very conſi- 
derable revenue; for, beſides ſugar and tobacco, there are rich mines 
of gold and diamonds. N 
BRASIL, or BRASIL. Hood, an American wood, ſuppoſed to have 
been thus denominated, becauſe firſt brought from Braſil. The tree 
is very thick and large, uſually crooked and knotty. The wood is 
red and heavy, and is uſed by turners, taking a good poliſh, but 
chiefly in dying. | 
Brasi/Na, or BRasINa'RIA [in old ſtatutes] a brew- houſe. 
BRASMA“TIAs, a kind of earthquake, when the earth moves directly 
upwards. | 
BRra'sL.aw, the capital of a palatinate of the ſame name, in the pro- 
vince of Lithuania, in Poland. Lat. 56 20 N. Long. 26 E. 


Brass [brær, bray, Sax. prés Wel.] 1. A factitious metal made 


of copper melted with lapis calaminaris. It denotes, in popular lan- 
guage, any kind of metal in which copper has a part. 2. Impudence; 
as, a front of braſs. : 
Bra'sstTs, Fr. armour for the arms. WES | 
Bra'ss1ca [brofſarts, Fr, braccialetti, It. bragzales, Sp.] betany, 
colewort; alſo colli-flower. Lat. 
Bra's31COURT, or BRA'CKICOURT [with horſemen] an horſe whoſe 
fore-legs are bended naturally. | 
Bra'ss1NEss [of bnæpineppe, Sax.] quality of being braſſy. 
Bra'ssy. 1. Partaking of braſs. 2. Hard as braſs. 3. Impudent. 
BrasT, part. {of burt] broken, burit. Obſolete. Furies which 
their chains have braff, Spenſer. | 
BRA [bpatzr, Sax. a blanket, from which perhaps the modern 
ſignification may have come. Fohn/or] 1. A young child, ſo called 
by way of contempt. | 
This brat is none of mine. Shakeſpeare. 
The friends that got the brats. Rofcommon. 
Can make a beggar's brat a peer. Suit. | 
2. The offspring. 'T'wo late conſpiracies were the brats and offspring 
of two contrary factions. South. 3. A child born of mean parentage. 
4. A coarſe apron (in low language.) | 
BRAVA“ DO [bravade, Fr. bravata, It. bravada, Sp.] vainglorious 
boaſt, vaunting, or vapouring, a brag. | OY 
Brave, adj. [Fr. bravo, It. and Sp.] 1. Couragious, ſtout. 2, 
Having a noble mein, graceful, gallant. | | 
I wear my dagger with a braver grace. 
3. Magnificent, grand. 
Rings put upon his fingers, 
And brave attendants near him. Shakeſpeare. | 
4. Excellent, noble. It is an indeterminate word, uſed to expreſs the 
ſaper-abundance of any valuable quality in perſons or things. 
| Old wood inflamed doth yield the brawveft fire. Szdney. 
Iron is a brave commodity where wood aboundeth. Bacon. 
BRAVE, fub/t. [un faux brave] 1. A bully, a hectoring blade, a ſwag- 
gering fellow. 
Morat's too inſolent, too much a brave. Dryden. 
2. A boaſt, challenge, defiance. 
There end thy brave, and turn thy face in peace, 
I grant thou canſt outſcold us. Shakeſpeare, 
Oh Brave ! [bravo, It.] bravely done. 
To Brave it, verb neut. [braver, Fr. braware, It. brawear, Sp.] 
1. To act the bravo. 
To Brave, verb ad. [from the noun} 1. To dare, to hector, to 
defy, to challenge. 
He made him brave me upon the watch. Shakeſpeare. 
A rock that brawes 
The raging tempeſt and the riſing waves. Dryden. 
2. To carry a aks appearance of. Perſons and factions are apt 
encugh to Hatter themſelves, or at leaſt to rave that which they be- 
Heve not. ' Bacon. | 
Bravery [of brave] courageouſly, gallantly. Swart, with his 
Germans „performed bravely. Bacon. 


ment of the Tongue. 


fleſhy, luſty, ſtrong. 


B R A 


Ba A“ VERIES, brave actions, noble exploits. 
Bra'very [braverie, Fr.] 1. Courage, valour, gallantry 
Juba, to all the bravery of a hero, 7 
Adds ſofteſt love. Aadiſon. 
2. Magnificence, ſplendor. 
All the brawery that eye can ſee. Spenſer. 
3. Show, oftentation. Such as love buſineſs rather npon conſcie 
than upon brawery. Bacon. 4. Bravado, unmanlike bravety, Is 
For a bravery upon this occaſion, they crowned their new king. B wb 
Bra"uch-wam, a Lancaſhire diſh, made of cheeſe, eggs "reg 
and butter, boiled up together. e 
BRAUNA “CU, or BRANA“U, a town of Bavaria in Germany, 
25 miles ſouth-weſt of Paſſau. | i 
Br av'nsBERG, a town of Pruſſia, ſituated on the Baltic ſea abo 
zo miles ſouth-weſt of Koningſburgh. 
BRA“ Vo, Ii. one who murders for hire. Boldleſs, like the bra 
and banditti, is ſeldom employed but upon deſperate ſervices, G 


finery. 


about 


Covern. 


No braw2es here profeſs the bloody trade. Gy. 
BR'avo, one of the Cape de Verd iſlands. 
BravroNia [Boavemne, Gr.] an Athenian feſtival, celebrated 1 
honour of Diana, called brauronia, of Brauron, an Athenian borough 
where was the famous ſtatue of this goddeſs, which was brought from 
Scythia Taurica by Iphigenia. The victim offered in facrifce eg 
goat, and certain men fung one of Homer's iliads; The moſt . 
markable perſons at this ſolemnity were young virgins, about ten vez. 
of age, habited in yellow gowns, and conſecrated to Diana. 
To BS.] {probably of braefer, Dan. or brullen, Du. to bello 
or of brai/ler, brouiller, brauler, Fr,] 1. To chide, wrangle, or ſcol! 
aloud, and indecently. | 1 
What are you brawling here. Shakeſpeare, 
Sue gives licence to her tongue, 
Loquacious brawling. Dryden. | 
2. To make a ſcolding noiſe, to ſpeak loud and indecently, 
5 His diviſions, as the times do brawl. Shakeſpeare. } 
3. To make a noiſe. 8 Es 
The brook that braxvls along this wood. Shakeſtrare, 
Bxawr [from the verb; or of brou/lerie, Fr.] a ſquabble, a Wrang. 
ling, a noiſy ſcolding. | 
Controverites are made but raab. Hooker, 
Stout polemic brawl. Hudibras. 
BRAwL [Graaule, Fr.] a fort of dance. | | 
Ba {of uncertain etymology. 7chnſer. but very probably c: 
bapnun, of ban, a boar, and pun, Sax. hard, 9. d. the hardeſt aud 
firmeſt fleſn of a boar] 1. The muſculous or fleſhy part of the body, 
His riſing muſcles and his (raven commend, Dryden. 
2. The arm ſo called, as being muſculous. 
In my vantbrace puts this wither'd Lraaun. Shakeſpeare, 


N years 


3. Bulk, muſcular ſtrength. | 
Bracen without brain is tline. Dryden. 
4. The fleſh of a boar ſouſed or pickled. 
Geld the boar, or ſell him for brazvz. Mortimer. 
. 8 
BRA WNW VER [from braws] a boar killed for the table. 
Then if you would fend up the brawner's head, 
| Sweet roſemary and bays around it ſpread. King. 
Bra'wNnixess [of brawn] hardneſs; ſtrength. 
Bza'wny {probably of bappuning, Sax. ] full of brawn or ſineys; 
| Only made for Braauny bulk. Dryden. 

To BRAx, werb act. [of bhacan, Sax. to bruiſe, or broyer, braier, 
Fr.] 1. To pound in a mortar. 2. To temper ink, as printers do. 

10 BRay, verb neut. [barrio, Lat. braire, Fr.] 1. To make 2 
noiſe or cry like an aſs. 2. To make a diſagreeable noiſe. 

Arms on armour claſhing, bray'd horrible diſcord. Milton, 
To Bray a fool ina mortar; or, according to another proverb, Ta 
wath a blackamoor white. The French ſay: Lawer la téte d an dit. 
(To waſh an aſs's head) The Italians ſay: Peſtar Laqua nel murtajs. 
(To beat water in a mortar.) The Germans ſay: In die luft 
lchlagen, or enin lutkt⸗ſtreich thun. (To beat the air.) The fignit- 
cation of all which is, to do a thing to no purpoſe, or to attempt doing 
an impoſſibility. 
- Bray [from the verb] noiſe, diſagreeable ſound. | 

Harth reſounding trumpets dreadful ray. Shakeſpeare. _ 

Falſe Bray [ fawe bray, Fr, fal/a braga, Sp.] a falſe trench to hie 
a real one. * 

Bray [in the ancient Gauliſh language] ſignifies wet or marky 
ground, and is found in many French names of places; as, Follundre, 
Guibray, Vaunbray, &c. | | : 

Bray ſin falconry] a pannel or piece of leather flit, to bind up the 
wings of an hawk. | | 
: Bray, a town of Champaign in France, about 16 miles north of 

ens. | 

Brar is alſo the name of a port town of the county of Wicklow) and 
province of Lemſter, in Ireland. e. 

Bra'yer [from bray] 1. One that brays like an als. 
Sound forth my brayers. Pope. 
2 With printers, an inſtrument to temper the ink. 1 
To Braz [of braſs, of bnar, Sax. ] 1. To cover or ſolder with bras. 
You may try that before it is brazed in. Moxon. 
2. To harden in impudence. I have ſo often bluſh'd to acknowledge 
him, that now I am brazed to it. Shakeſpeare. F 
Bra'zep [in heraldry] as, three cheverons razed, i. e. one claP- 
ing another, it is derived of the French word bras, which ſignifes au 
arm; mens arms being ofte= folded one with another. J 
Bra'zen. 1. Made of braſs. 2, Proceeding from braſs. A Poet 
cal uſe. | 
Trumpeters, | 1 
With brazen din blaſt you the city's ear. Shakeſpeare: 
3. Impudent ; as, a brazen face. | bully; 
To Brazen out @ thing, to perſiſt in a thing impudently, to 99992 
and be impudent, 


BA ZN 


B R E 
fra Z EM- Tack [of brazen and face) an impudent wretch. 


-face, hold it out. Shakeſpeare. : 
BAA 5 _m— [of brazen and face] impudent, having no 


m_ What a brazen-fac'd varlet art thou, to deny thou knoweſt me. 


Shake th - 


Bas'zExx Ess [of brazen] 1. Appearance like braſs. 2. Impu- 

dence. | | | 
. e who makes or ſells braſs wares. See BRASI n. 
— uhy — and iſland on the coaſt of Dalmatia, in the gulph 
of Venice. | g | 
from break, of bnecan, Sax. to break, brecke, Fr.] 
ys of Ke breaking any thing. 2. The ſtate of being broken. 
7 Cure this great breach in his abuſed nature. Shakeſpeare. 
The violation of a law or contract. Breaches of the law of na- 
te and nations. Bacon. Breach of duty. South. 4. The opening 
* coaſt, The utmoſt ſandy breach they ſhortly fetch. Spen/er. 
T The a& of breakin of peace or friendſhip, falling out, quarrel. 
6. Infraction, injury. This breach upon his kingly power was with- 
out a precedent. Clareniene WE: 5 

Breach [in fortification] the ruin of any part of the works or 
walls, beaten down by cannon, or blown up by mines, in order to 
take the place by aſſault or ſtorm. : 

BREAD [bnead or bneod, of bnevan, Sax. to nouriſh, broedt, Du. 
O. and L. Ger. brodt, H. Ger. brodh, Su. or of Belen, Gr. food] 1. 
Food made of ground corn, ſuch as nature requires. 2. Food in general; 
as, to get or want bread. 3. Support of life at large. Is the Ie- 


Hard of virtue bread ? Pope. 


He knows on which fide his Bx EAD is buttered; that is, he knows 
what he has to do, or his own intereſt, _ 4 | 
No butter will ſtick on my BRAD. This proverb is uſed enerally 
by people when they meet with no ſucceſs in their undertakings, or 
when nothing will thrive with them. | | 
Beka of Treet [ Stat. of aflize 51 Henry III.] houſe-hold bread, 


| Brzap Room [in a ſhip] the room where the biſkets or bread is 


t. | | 
wi Bxrap [bnzvan, Sax. breeten, Ger.] to ſpread abroad, N. EY 

BR EAb-CHIPER [from bread and chip] one that chips bread, a 
baker's ſervant. Pantler and bread-chipper. Shakeſpeare. 8 

Brrap-corn [of bread and corn] corn of which bread is made. 
Their bread and bread-corn ſufficed not for fix days. Hayward. 

BxeapTa [bnav, broad, Sax. breevte, Du. breite, Ger.) broad- 
neſs, wideneſs, the meaſure from fide to fide, not the length. The 
jr:adth multiplied by the length, produces a ſurface. | 

To BxkAE, verb act. pret. I broke, or brake ; part. "= broke, or 
broken (bnecan, Sax. brechen, Du. and Ger. bræcka, Su. of brecan, 
Goth.] 1. To part by violence. Let us break their bonds aſunder. 
P/alns. 2. To burſt, or open by force. The fountains of the earth 
were broke open. Burnet. 3. To peirce, or divide, as light does 
the darkneſs. _ | 

By a dim winking lamp, which freely broke 

The gloomy vapours, he lay ſtretch'd along. Dryden. 
4. To deſtroy by violence. When God breaketh down, none can 
build up again. Burnet. 5. To overcome or ſurmount. 
Into my hand he forc'd the tempting gold, 
While I with modeſt ſtruggling broke dis hold. Gay, | 


6. To batter, to make breeches in. My mouth no more were broken 


than thoſe boys. Shakeſpeare. 7. To cruſh or deſtroy the ſtrength of 
the body. Have not ſome of his vices weakened his body, and broke 
his health? Tillotſon. 8. To ſink, or appal the ſpirit. Thou ſhalt 
ſee, Phoenix, how I'll break her pride. _ 9. To ſubdue. 

With how much care he forms himſelf to glory, 

And breaks the fierceneſs of his native temper. Addiſon. 

10, To cruſh, to diſable, to incapacitate. | : 
| Your hopes without are vaniſh'd into ſmoke ; 

Your captains taken and your armies broke. Dryden. 
11. To weaken the mind. If any dabbler in poetry dares venture 
upon the experiment, he will only break his brains. Felton. 12. To 
tame, or train up to obedience. | 

Make human nature ſhine, reform the ſoul ; 

And break our fierce barbarians into men. Addiſan. 
13, To make bankrupt. The king's grown bankrupt, like a broken 
man. Shakeſpeare. 14. To crack, or open the ſkin, ſo that the 
blood flows out. She break her heart! ſhe']l ſooner break your head. 
Ogden. 15. To violate a contract or promiſe. I never more will 


break an oath with thee. Shakeſpeare. 16. To infringe a law. Un- 


nappy man! to break the pious laws, Dryden. 17. To intercept, 
1 hinder the effect of. She held my hand, the deſtin'd blow to 
Mev Dryden. 18, To interrupt. Sometimes in broken words he 
igh'd his care. Gay. 19. To ſeparate company. Did not Paul and 

arnabas diſpute with that vehemence, that they were forced to break 
company? Atterbury. 20. To diſſolve any union. It is a great folly, 
wn as injuſtice, to breat off ſo noble a relation. Collier. 21. To 
Der with of: The French were not quite broken of it, until ſome 

me aſter they became chriſtians, Grew. 22. To open ſomething 
new, or propound ſomething by an overture. | 

Of whence ſhe was, yet fearful how to break 


Fong wy mind, adventur'd humbly thus to pet. Dryden. 


1 reak the back; to ſtrain, or diſlocate the vertebræ with too 
TR 2 24. To break the back; to diſable one's fortune. 
* ny ave vroke their backs, by laying manors on them, Shake- 
poo . 25. To break a deer ; to cut it up at table. 26. To break faſt; 

» * che firſt time in the day. 27. To break ground; to plow. 
ny Price of corn falleth, men generally give over ſurplus tillage, 
xy 255 70 more ground than will ſerve to ſupply their turn. Carew. 

8 2 ground; to open trenches, in order to beſiege a place. 

Br ren the heart; to deſtroy with grief. 30. To break a jeſt; 
ets A jeſt unexpected. 31. To break the neck ; to diſlocate or put 
| _ of the neck. 32. To break off ; to put a ſudden ſtop 
poſ 083 A 22 of; to preclude by ſome obſtacle ſuddenly inter- 

34 , 1 break off all its commerce with the tongue. Addi/or. 
ing. +; rey *p to diſſolve, or put an end to. Break up the meet- 
thus 100 * 35. To break wp ; to lay open. The ſhells being 

ed among this mineral matter, when this comes now to be 


| A 


broke up, it exhibits impreſſions of the ſhells. Woodward. 36. To briaf 
zp ; to ſeparate, or dilband. Solyman returning to Conſtantinople; 
broke up his army. Knolles, 37. To break upon the wheel; to ſtretch à 
criminal on the wheel, and break his bones with bats. 38: To break 
wind; to give vent to wind in the body. 39: To break buli; to take 
part of the ſhip's cargo out of the hold. 
To BREak, verb neut. 1. To part in two: Whiſpers the ber- 
fraught heart, and bids it break. Sbaleſpeare. 2, To burſt. 
The clouds are ſtill above; _— while I ſpeak; 
A ſecond deluge o'er our heads may break. Dryden. 
3. To burſt by daſhing, as waves on a rock: That tumult in the Ica- 
rian ſea, daſhing and breaking among its croud of iſlands. Pope: 
4. To open and diſcharge matter as a ſwelling. 5. To open as the 
morning. They are apt to vaniſh, as ſoon as the day breaks about 
him. Addiſon. 6. To burſt forth; to exclaim. 
| A thing infpir'd ; and not conſulting, broke 
Into a general propheſy. Shakeſpeare; | 
7: To become bankrupt. Cutler ſaw tenants break; and houſes fall, 


Pope. 8. To decline in health and ſtrength. See how the dean be- 


gins to break, Swift, g. To make way with ſome kind of ſadden- 
neſs, impetuoſity, or violence. And break upon thee in a flood of day. 
Pope. 10. To iſſue out with vehemence. While from his breaſt the 
dreadful accents broke. Pope. 11. To come to an explanation. I 
am to break with thee of ſome affairs. Shakeſpeare. 12, To fall out; 
to be no longer friends. | 

Sighing, he ſays, we muſt certainly break, | 

And my cruel unkindneſs compels him to ſpeak. Prior. 
13. To diſcard. When ] ſee a — officer broke. Swift. 
14. To break from; to ſeparate from, with ſome vehemence. Thus 
radiant from the circling cloud he broke. Dryden. 15. To break in; 
to enter unexpectedly, without proper preparation. 'The doctor is 2 
pedant, that, with a deep voice and magiſterial air, breaks in upon 
converſation, and drives down all before him. Addiſon. 16. To break 
looſe ; to ſhake off all reſtraint. 17: To break looſe ; to eſcape from 
captivity. Who would not, finding way, break locſe from hell. Milton. 
18. To break off; to deſiſt ſuddenly. Do not peremptorily break off 
in any buſineſs. Bacon. 19. To break off from; to part from with vio- 
lence. 20. To break out; to diſcover itſelf by ſudden effects. A 


violent fever broke out in the _—_ Addiſon. 21. To break out; to 


have eruptions appear on the „ as puſtules, ſores, &c. 22. 70 
break out; to become diſſolute. He broke out into great exceſſes. Dry- 
den. 23. To break up; to ceaſe, to intermit. _— that very day, 
when the river firſt riſeth, | ym plagues in Cairo uſed ſuddenly to Bread 
up. Bacon, 24. To breakup; to diſſolve itſelf. The miſtineſs ſcat- 
tereth, and Zreaketh up ſuddenly. Bacon. 25. To break up; to begin 
holidays, or be diſmiſſed from buſineſs. | 
| Like a ſchool broke up, | 
Each hurries tow'ards his home and fporting-place. | 
| . Shakeſpeare. 
26. To break with; to part friendſhip with a perſon. Whoſoever 
breaks with his friend upon ſuch terms, has enough to warrant him in 
ſo doing. South. 27. It is to be obſerved of this extenſive and per- 
plexed verb, that, in all its ſignifications, whether active or neutral, 
it has ſome reference to its primitive meaning, by implying either de- 


triment, ſuddenneſs, or violence. 


Ba EAk, [from the verb.] 1. The ſtate of being broken; opening. 
They muſt be drawn from far, and without breaks, to avoid the mul- 
tiplicity of lines. Dryden. 2. A pauſe, an interruption. 3. A line 
drawn, denoting that the ſenſe is ſuſpended. All modern trafh is ſer 
forth with numerous breaks and daſhes. Swift, We have a fine in- 


ſtance of this beauty in that line of Virgil. 


Dues ego Jed motos præſtat componere fluctur. 
And ſtill finer, in that reflection which the good biſhop of Ely made on 
the unhappy winding up of Queen Anne's war with France. Never 
did ſeven years together paſs over the head of any Englihh monarch, 
nor cover it with ſo much honour : ſuch was the fame of her admi- 
niſtration of affairs at home; to ſuch a height of military glory did her 
great general and her armies carry the Br:t;/5 name abroad: when 
God, for our ſins, permitted the Hpirit of diſcord to go forth; and 
by troubling ſore the camp, the city, and the country (and oh ! that 
it had altogether ſpared the places ſacred to his worthip !) to ſpoil for 


a time this beautiful and pleaſing proſpect, and give us in its ſtead 


1 know not what 
pleaſure.” | | 

BR RAK my head and give me a plaiſter. The Scotch ſay : break my 
head and draw on my hoo (night. cap) [prob. of hiwe, L. Ger. a wo- 
man's cap] they are both taunting proverbs, ſpoken to ſuch as pre- 
tend favour and kindneſs to us after they have done us a greater pre- 
judice and more harm than they are able to make amends for. 

Brea'ker [from break] 1. He that breaks any thing; as, the 
breaker of a law. 2. A wave brcken by rocks or {and- banks. 

BREAK EAST, /ub/t. [of break and faſi] 1. The firſt meal in the 
day. 2. The thing eaten at this firſt meal. Hope is a good break- 
. but it is a bad ſupper. Bacon. 3. Food, or a meal in general. 
The Wolves will get a Frealfaſt by my death. Dryden. 

To BREAK AST, to eat the firſt meal in the day. 

BREAK N ECR [of break and neck] a fall by which one's neck is 
broke, a ſteep place endangering the neck, 

J muſt | 
Forſake the court; to do it or no is Certain 
To me a breakneck. Shakeſpeare. | 

Brr'AK-PROMISE [of break and promiſe] one that makes a prac- 

tice of breaking his promiſe. Shakeſpeare. | | 


Our enemies will tell the reſt with 


Brtz'akx-vow [of break and wow] he that practices the breach of | 


vows. Shakeſpeare. | 
BrEam [ Breme, brame, Fr, abramo, It. braſem, Ger. rama, Lat. 
a kind of fiſh. The bream at full growth is a large fiſh, he wi 
breed in rivers and ponds, but loves belt to live in ponds: he is by 
Geſner taken to be more elegant than wholſome: he is long in grow- 
ing, but breeds exceedingly in a water that pleaſes him ; and in many 
ponds ſo faſt as to overſtock them, and ſtarve the other fiſh. He is 
very broad, with a forked tail, and his ſcales ſet in excellent order: he 
hath large eyes, and a narrow ſacking mouth, two ſets of teeth, and a 
lozing bone to help bis grinders : 2 male is obſerved to have two large 
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B R E. 


melts, and the female two large bags of eggs or ſpawn. Walton: 
e 


A broad bream to pleaſe ſome curious taſte, 


While yet alive in boiling water caſt. Waller. 


BR EAST [bnoepe, Sax. borit, Du. burtft, L. Ger. bruft, H. Ger. 
bryſt, Dan. bro, Su. brufts, Goth.] 1. One of the three venters, or 


hollow ſpaces in an animal body, which contains the heart and lungs, 
Se. 2. The teats of women which contain the milk. They pluck 
the fatherleſs from the breaß. Job. 3. The part of a beaſt that is un- 
der the neck between the forelegs; as, a breaſt of mutton, 4. The 
heart, the conſcience, the diſpoſition of the mind. The law of man 
was written in his breaff. Dryden. 5. The affection, the regard. 
Margarita firſt poſſeſs d, if I remember well, my breaſt. Cowley. 

To Ba EAS [from the noun} to meet in front, to oppoſe breaſt to 


breaſt, 
The threaden ſails | 
Draw the hoge bottoms thro* the furrow'd ſea, 
Breaſting the lofty ſurge. Shakeſpeare. 3 
, Brte'asT-BONE [of breaft and bone] the ſternum; the bone of the 
reaſt. | 
Bx EAS Caſtets [with mariners] the largeſt and longeſt eaſkets, 


which are a ſort of ſtrings placed in the middle of the yard. 


BreasT Faft [in a ſhip] a rope faſtened to ſome part of her for- 


ward on, to hold her head to a warp, or the like. 


\. BaEAsT-HicH [of breaſt and high] being up to the breaſt. The 

river gave way unto her, ſo that ſhe was ſtraight breaft-high. Sidney. 
Ba EAS Hooks [with ſhipwrights} are the compaſling timbers 

before, that help to ſtrengthen her item and all the forepart of the 


ſhip. | 
a0 [of breaft and tro? a knot of ribbands worn on 


women's breaſts, | 
BreasT Pain [with farriers] a diſeaſe in horſes. | 
* BREAST-PLATE [of breaſt and plate] armour for the breaſt, What 
ſtronger bren/{-plate than a heart untainted. Shakeſpeare. 
 BreasT Plough [with huſbandmen] a plough uſed for parting turf 


for denſhiring land, and driven by the breaſt; The brea/t-plough a 
man ſhoves before him. Mortimer. | . 


Bx EAS Ropes [of breaſt and rope, ſea term] thoſe ropes in a ſhip 


which faſten the yards to the parrels; and with the parrels hold the 


yards faft to the maſt. ES | 

BrxeasT Work [in fortification] works thrown up as high as the 
breaſt of the defendants: AMley caſt up breaft-works and made a re- 
doubt for the defence of his men. Clarendon. The ſame as parapet. 
dee ann ᷣ bh cha e ee ACA 08 ng e > 

A-BREaAsST, fide by ſide; as, to march or walk a- Brea. 5 
Bx Ar I bnathe, or bnethe, Sax. ] 1. The air received and diſcharged 
by human or animal bodies, by dilatation, and compreſſion of the lungs. 
2. Life. No man has more contempt than I of breath. Dryden. 3. The 
ſtate or power of breathing freely; oppoſed to that in which one is 
ſpent and breathleſs; as, to be ſcarce in breath, and to take breath. 


4. Reſpiration, the power of apa Too much breathing put 


him out of breath. Milton. 5. Reſpite, pauſe. Give me ſome 
breath, ſome little pauſe. Shakeſpeare. 6. Breeze, moving, air, 
Unruffl'd as a ſummer's ſea, | 
When not a breath of wind flies o'er its ſurface. Addiſon. 
7. A ſingle act, an inſtant. You menace me and court me in a breath, 
Dryden. | 


hold your tongue. | 

To BrEaTtH linen, is to air, or dry it at the fire. | 
 BaE'aTAHABLE, that may be breathed, or drawn into the lungs by 
breathing ; as, a breathable air. | 

'To BREATHE, werb neut. 3 breath, prob. of bnathian, Sax. ] 1. To 
receive and diſcharge the air from the lungs. True to his friend's em- 
brace had breath'd his laſt. Pope. 2. To live. | 

Let him breathe between the heavens and earth, 

. A private man. Shakeſpeare. | 6 
3. To take breath, to reſt. He followed the victory ſo hot upon the 
Scots, that he ſuffered them not to breathe, or gather themſelves 
again. Spenſer. 4. To paſs by breathing. | 

- Stifled in the vault, | 
'To whoſe foul mouth no healthſome air breathes in. 


—_— 

To BxEaTHE, verb. ad. 1. To inſpire air into one's own body, 
and expire it out again; as, to breathe the vital air. 2. To inje& or 
infuſe by breathing. And breath'd into his noſtrils the breath of life. 


| Genefis. 3. To eject by breathing. Caius, the ſon of vulcan, 
breath'd out nothing but flame. Spectator. 4. To exerciſe, to keep in 


breath. Thy greyhounds are as ſwift as breathed ſtags. Shakefreare. 
5. To inſpire, to move or act upon by breath. They breathe the 
flute. Prior. 6. To exhale or ſend out as breath. 
| His altar breathes | 
Ambroſial odours. Milton. | 
7. To utter privately. I have tow'rd heaven breath'd a ſecret vow. 
Shakeſpeare. 8. To give air or vent to; as, to breathe, or open a vein, 
to let blood. | | 
Bx EATHLESss [of breath] 1. Spent with labour, being out of breath; 
as, breathleſs and faint. 2, Utterly void of breath, dead. 
Breathleſs thou 
And pale ſhalt lie, like what thou burieſt now. Prior. 
EPO a breach, decay, or any other want of repair. O. I. 
eeas, 
BrE'cnir, a borough town of the county of Angus, in Scotland, 
about 15 miles north-eaſt of Dundee. 
Bxzck {prob. of bnecan, Sax. to break] an hedge, a break. 
BrEe'con or Bxe'crNock, a borough town of Brecknockſhire, in 
Wales. It ſends one member to parliament; the county of Brecon 
alſo ſends one member. 
BreD irr. pret. and part. paſſ. of to breed, 
hat is Bu En in the bone, will never out of the fleſb. According 
to father Tarteron: | 
Quand, la fourche a la main, nature on chrſfſerait, 
ature, cependant, toijours rotourneroit. 


From Hor. Naturam expellas furcd licet uſque recurret. 


Spare your BREATH to cool. your pottage, that is, you may as well 


BRE 
Ital. CB; Pha per natura fin alla foſſa dura. (What a man has by 
ture, laſts to his grave.) The Greeks ſay likewiſe : Ove Ton: ay 
xagriver of da gaht. Ariſt. You will never teach a crab to Tr by 
forwards. The Ger, ſay : arth lalit von arth nicht. (There is no 
ſing nature.) Or: die katze læelzt das mauſen nicht. (The cat won't 
eave off mouſing.) | 

Bxeog. See Braid. A knot of ſomething woven together. 4 
curious Brede of needlework 4 en coke 7 

BRE“ D WIr E ſbnead pree, Sax.] an impoſition of amerciamers. . 
fines for Aud 1 c of 1 * 70 nun er 

Bak ECA [ſuppoſed from bhæcan, Sax. Johnſon. Prob. of b 
or of braek, Ba and L. Ger.] 1. The back, or lower part of * 
2. Breeches: the word in this ſenſe is not now uſed in the ſin Ie 

That you might ſtill have worn the petticoat, | 
| And ne'er have ſtol'n the breech from Lancaſter. Shakeſpeare 

Dis Bxezca makes buttons. Spoken to people who are ſuppoſeg 
to be under great fear, which is apt to cauſe a relaxation of the ſphing 
ger ani, And the word buttons in alluſion to the form of the ders, 
ments of ſame animals. i 

Between two (tools the Breecn falls to the ground. Fr, Entre duy 
felles le cu à terre. | 

Bakken, [in gunnery] the hindermoſt part of a piece of ordnance. 
So cannons when they mount vaſt pitches, | | 
Are tumbled down upon their breeches, Hudibras. 

To Bxetcn 1. To whip 2. To put into breeches ; as, the boy iz 
not yet breeched. 3. To fit any thing with a breech ; as, to breech 3 
cannon. _ | = 3 | | 

Baee'cues [of bnecce, from bracca, an old Gauliſh word: 6 
that Skinner imagines the name of the part covered with breeches to 
be derived from that of the garment. 7ohn/on.] The clothing or 
garment for men's thighs, from the waiſt to the knees. This ſubſtan- 
tive has no fingular number in this ſenſe. | 

ine wears no BaEECHES. Fr. Le Vin wa point de chaſſure, 
That is, it diſcovers a man's nakedneſs. 

To wear the BREECHEs, or have the maſtery, is when the wife af. 
ſumes the authority of her huſband. 

Bree'cHinGs [ſea term] ropes in a ſhip, by which the guns are 
laſh'd faſt to the ſides of the ſhip. | | 

To Bx EED, verb a. [bnedan, Sax. pret. I bred or have bred, 
part. paß. bred] 1. To produce, as animals, more of the ſame ſpe- 
cies. | | 


None fiercer in Numidia bred. Roſcommon, 
2. To occaſion, cauſe, or produce; as, to breed horror, to breed infir- 
mities and diſeaſes. 3. To hatch, plot, or contrive. PS. 
A heart and brain to breed it. Shakeſpeare, 
4. To produce from one's ſelf ; as, children breed their teeth. 5. To 
give birth to, to be the native place of. The worthieſt divine Chri- 
ſendom hath bred. Hooker. 6. To educate, train or qualify by in- 
firuction ;_as, to breed one's ſon up to virtue. 7. To bring up in any 
manner. | SIRE | 4 e * 
Pillagers to rapine bred. Dryden. | 
Bred up in grief, can pleaſure be our theme. Prior. 
8. To bring up, to take care of from infancy. DET 
0 Be thee forth with pain, with care to breed. Dryden, 
To BREED, verb neut. 1. To be with young, Lucina was bret- 
ing. Spedtator. 2. To increaſe by new productions. 
But could youth laſt, and love ſtill breed. Raleigh. 
3. To be produced, to have birth. | 
Where they moſt breed and haunt, I have obſerv'd 
The air is delicate. Shakeſpeare. SIE 
4. To. raiſe a breed. Chooſe ſuch ſwine to breed of, as are of long 
large bodies. Mortimer, | ; 
REED [from the verb] 1. Caſt, kind, ſubdiviſion of ſpecies; 2% 
a horſe of the beſt bree: Nor is the word confined to the brutal ſpe- 
cies ; but applied by our poets to ſubjects of the nobleſt kind; as 13 


that high encomium which Shakeſpeare. has given of the Britiſh iſle, 


This happy breed of men, this little world. 
And again: 9 885 | 
This nurſe, this teeming worab of royal kings, 
Fear'd for their breed, and famous for their birth. 
And Mr. Pope aſter him, applies the verb in much the ſame manner: 
| Say next, O muſe, of all Achaia breeds, NT, 
Who braveſt fought liad, B. II. I. 924. 
2. a, offspring. | | 
If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 
As tothy friend ; for when did friendſhip take 
A breed of barren metal of his friend ? Shakeſpeare. 


3. A hatch, a number produced at once. She lays them in the ſand, 


where they are hatch'd, above an hundred at a breed. Grew. 
BreeD-BATE [of breed and bate] a perſon that breeds quarrels, 2 
make-bate, an incendiary. . I warrant you no tell-tale nor no breed 
bate. Shakeſpeare. * Gal 
Breed [with horſemen] a place where mares for breed, and fal- 
lions are kept, in order to raiſe a ſtud. . 
BEE“ DER [from breed] 1. That which 1 any thing. 
| Time is the nurſe and breeder of all good. Shakeſpeare. ED 
2. The perſon that trains or brings up another. Italy and Rome nas 
been the beſt breeders and bringers of the worthieſt men. Aſcam. 
3. A female that is prolific. 
He'd recommend her for a + ay breeder. Dryden. 
4. One that takes care to raiſe a breed ; as, a breeder cattle. | 
_ BrEx'ebinG [breed, of bnevan, Sax.] 1, Education, qualifications: 
A gentleman of blood and breeding. Shakeſpeare. 4 
2. Manners, with acquaintance of knowledge, of ceremony 3 a 
man of breeding. 3. Nurture, care of bringing up from the 


My breeding order'd and preſcrib'd, e 
As of a perſon ſeparate to God. Milton. PR 
Brxzese [bmioza, Sax.) an inſect called the gad-fly, or horſe · y 
e prince of bees. Hudibras 
s but the mongrel pri . bras. 
A fierce loud — breeſe, their ſtings draw blood, | 
And drive the cattle gaddipg through the wool. gn * 


Ye 


AR 


, Fr, brexza, It.] a gentle gale of wind blowing from 

1 1 14 2 for A 4 hours of the day or night; a 
2 vind Theſe hotteſt regions, ſeated under the equinoctial line, are 
- fo h'd with a daily — of eaſterly wind, which the Spaniards 
2 chat doth evermore blow ſtrongeſt in the heat of the day. 


Raleigh: From land a gentle breeze aroſe by night. Dryden. 

BaEEZ V [of breeze fanned with gales. Breezy ſhore. Pope. 
BxEOE'xTo, or BERGENTS, a town ſituated at the eaſt end of the 
luke of Conſtance, in the county of Tyrol, in Germany. 

Bago BRH, Gr.] the fore part of ; the head; or, as ſome 
ſay has forehead bone, or the ſide and ſhelving bone of the cranium 


on each fide of the ſagittal ſuture, n 


Bee'non [an Iriſh word] a judge ; whence the Iriſh law 1s called 


In the caſe of murder, the brebon, that is, their 
100 - 1 — between the murderer and thoſe of the party 


3 which proſecute the action, that the malefactor ſhall give 


unto them, or to the child or wife of him that is ſlain, a recompence 


Il an erick. Spen/er. 
3 ah, bnemman, Sax. to rage or fume. Johnſon; an old 


word] cruel, ſharp, ſevere. 


When you count you freed from fear, 
Comes the breme winter with chamfred brows, 
Full of wrinkles and froſty furrows. Spenſer. 
Baz'men, the capital of the dutchy of the ſame name, in Lower 
$2xony, ſituated on the river Weſer. Both the city and dutchy belong 
to the elector of Hanover. Lat. 53 35'N: Long. $89 20' E. 
ere - a fortified town of the dutchy of Bremen, about 
of Bremen. | | | 
Fee a town of Switzerland, in the county of Baden, 
about 12 miles weſt of Zurich. | | 
BR ENT, adj. [bnennan, Sax. to burn] burnt. Obſolete, 
| What flames when I thee preſent ſee, 
In danger rather to be drent than rent. Spenſer. 


Barr, a market town of Devonſhire, 6 miles from Aſhburton, - 


ad 108 from London. : N a 
* a river, which taking its riſe in the biſhoprick of Trent, 
in Germany, runs ſouth-eaſt through the Venetian territories, and falls 
into the Adriatic ſea, oppoſite to Venice. . 1 
Bre'NTFORD, a market-town of Middleſex, 10 miles from Lon- 
don. ; 1 | | 
Bae/nTwooD, or BU"'KNTWOOD, a market town of Eſſex, about 15 


miles from London. 


BagrHO “TROY [brephotrophia, Lat. Nn of Heros, a babe, 
and Teen, Gr. nouriſhment] an hoſpital for orphans ; alſo a bringing 
up of orphans. | | , | | 
Bze'scta, a city of Italy, about 30 miles north of Cremona. | 
Bxes?'LLO, a town of the dutchy of Modena in Italy, ſituated on 
the ſouthern ſhore of the Po, 25 miles from Modena. | 
| Bee's Law, the capital of Sileſia, ſituated on the river Oder. Lat. 
z 15 N. Long. 16? go* E. | 


Franche Compte on the north, by Savoy on the eaſt, by Dauphine on 
the ſouth, and by the Lyonnois on the weſt, e 8 

BakssvI RE, a town of Poictou, in the Orleannois, in France, ſituated 
about 35 miles north-weſt of Poiftiers. | 

BresT, an excellent port town of Britany in France. Lat. 48? 
25 N. Long. 4 30 W. | 

Bxesr, or Bres51c1, the capital of the palatinate of Breflici, ſi- 
tuated on the river Bag, about 80 miles eaſt of Warſaw, Lat. 52® 
N. Long. 24 E. = | 
\Bxsr [in architecture] that member of a column called alſo the 
chorus or tore. | | | 

Barsr Summers [in architecture] pieces in the outer parts of tim- 
pd rm, and the middle floors, into which the girders are fra- 
med, | 


Boy [bretoneau, Fr.] a fiſh of the turbot kind, called alſo burt or 
Brere'sse [in heraldry] is in French what they frequently call 


is, embattled on both ſides. 
Bre'TaREN the plural of brother] See Bro'THER, | 
Brz'ToN, or Cape BR“ Tow, an American iſland, ſubjeQ to the 
French, and ſeparated from Nova Scotia by a narrow channel, called 


we 5 of Canſo; it is about 100 miles in length, and fifty in 
th. | 


Berro' vr, the law of the marches, anciently uſed among the Bri- 
tons or Welch. | 


BreTvE'iL, a town of Normandy, in France, about 35 miles ſouth 
of Rouen, | 


| BzetTyz1L, is alſo the name of a town in Picardy, about 6 leagues 
m Amiens. 
RE'UBURG, a country and town of Germany, in the circle of 
ranconia, ſituated on the banks of the Maine. 
e. Lat. [in law] a writ directed to the chancellor, judges, 
c. fo termed, becauſe it is expreſſed in few words. 
a Breve ſin muſic] a note or character of time, in the form of a 
amond-ſquare, without any tail, and equivalent to two meaſures or 
our minims. Lat. 
dabarvs Perquirere, Lat. to purchaſe a writ or licence of trial in the 
ugs court, whence ariſes the cuſtom pa fix ſhillings and eight 


pence, if the debt b f : 
undred, and fo . —_ + cen Dillings and. exgr- pence, 2 an 


Bazve de Refs, Lat [in law] a writ of ri i 
' » Lat, ght, or a licence for an 
os perſon to ſue for the hed Nl of an eſtate that is detained from 


Bizys Vas, Lat [with anatomiſts] a ſhort veſſel or vein, whit 

bl . , which 

my from the ſtomach to the veiny IA of the ſpleen. 

i Manar [breviaire, Fr. breviario, It. and dp. of breviarium, 

C w be | abridgment, or epitomy. | 

e = has given us a breviary — 0hP 2. A book that 
N wy e daily ſervice of the Romiſh church. 

Proceſg * br eviatum, of brevis, Lat. ſhort] an extract or copy of a 

m. The ar writing, compriſed in few words; a ſhort compen- 

| Whole counſel of God, as far ag it is incumbent for man 


Brz'ss, a territory of Burgundy in France: It is bounded by 


des boflonades, and the Engliſh call embattled, counter-embartled, that 


b R. 


7 is compriſed in that one Breviat of evangelical truth. Deca 
of Fiety. . | | | 
Brr'viaTuRE [of brewviat] an abbreviation. es? 

Bx EvIBVSs & Rotulis Liberandis [in law] a mandate or writ directed 
to a ſheriff, requiring him to deliver the county, with the appurte- 
nances, rolls, briefs, c. pertaining to that office, to the new ſheriff 
that is choſen in his room. 

Bu xviz'x, a ſmall fort of printing letter; ſo called probably from 
being originally uſed in printing a breviary. Jobn/on. The following 
verſes are in brevier letter : | 

Serenely ſhone the ſtars, the moon was bright, | 

a And the ſea trembl'd with her filver light. . Dryden. 

Bare'vis, or BrE've, Lat. [in botanic writers] ſhort. 

Bze'vior, or Bre'vivs, Lat. ſhorter, | 

Brevis Muſculus [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the radius, which 
ariſes from the ſuperior and poſterior part of the humerus, and helps 10 
ſtretch out the hand forward. Laz. ; 
Ba EIS Palmaris [with anatomiſts] lies under the aponeuroſis of 
the palmaris, ariſing from the bone of the metacarpus, which ſuſtains 
the little finger, and paſſes traverſely from the bone and that of the 
carpus, which lies above the reſt, and is inſerted into the eighth bone 
of the carpus. The uſe of it is to make the palm of the hand concave 


\ 


or hollow. 


Bzevis Radii [in anatomy] comes from the outward and ſuperior 
part of the ulna, and paſſes round the radius, and is inſerted into the 
ſuperior and fore-part of it below the tendon of the biceps. Its uſe is 
to turn the palm of the hand upwards. 

ent (hg ego [brevilequentia, of brevis, ſhort, and /oquor, Lat. 
to ſpeak] ſhort or conciſe ſpeaking. | 


Brevi'ss1Mus Oculi [in anatomy] the ſhorteſt muſcle of the eye, 5 


called obliquus inferior. Lat. 8 
Bre'viry [brevite, Fr. brevita, It. brevedad, Sp. of brevitas, breg 
vis, Lat.] briefneſs, conciſeneſs, or ſhortneſs of expreſſion. Virgil 
8 brevity, could bring thoſe words into a narrow compaſs. Dry- 
en, 1 
To Brew, verb af. [bnipan, or bnopan, Sax. brouwen, Du. 
brauen, H. Ger.] 1: To make ale, beer, &c. by mixing ſeveral in- 
gredients. 2. To prepare by mixing things together. 
Brea me a pottle of ſack dy © Shakeſpeare,  __ 
3. To contrive or plat; The moſt malicious and frantic ſurmiſe that I 
think. had ever been brewed from the beginning of the world. Wotton, 
As you Bxew you (hall drink. Lat. L Jementem feceris, ita & 


metes. Fr. Vous recueillereæ ſelon vous aurez ſeme. H. Ger. So ge⸗ 


laeer ſo gemaher. It. Dual ſemini, tal mieterai. (As you ſow you 
2 Will Or, Chi laja, la paga. (He that does it muſt pay 
or it. | 
Jo BxRw, werb, neut. to perform the office of a brewer. I keep 
his houſe, and waſh, wring, brew, bake. Shakeſpeare. | 
Brew [from the verb] manner of brewing ; alſo the thing brewed; 


Trial would be made of the like breab with potatve roots. Bacon. 


BRE waSOE [of brew] mixture of ſeveral things together. 
30 brew me a pottle of ſack finely— 
With eggs, Sir? | V 
Simple of itſelf: I Il no pullet ſperm in my brewage. Shakeſd. 
BRE“ w- R [from brew] a man whoſe buſineſs it is to make beer. 
BrewERs were incorporated anno 1424, the ſixth year of Henry VI. 
and confirmed the ſecond of Queen Elizabeth; their arms are gules, 
on a chevron argent between three ſaltires of garbs, or as many tuns 


ſable. 3 

Their hall is ſituate on the north ſide of Addle- ſtreet. 

_ Brewer's Haven, a good harbour at the north end of the iſland of 
Chiloe, on the coaſt f Chili, in ſouth America. 


=) 


Bre'wess, or BrREe'w1ss, thin ſlices, or cruſts of bread ſoaked in fat 


pottage, made of ſalted meat. | 3 
Bre'whousE [of brew and houſe] a houſe for brewing. 1 
Bzz'wing [of brew] quantity of liquor brewed. 4 brewing of 
new beer ſet by old beer, maketh it work again. Bacon. 


Brgy, a town of the biſhopric of Liege, in Germany, about 16 
miles north of Maeſtricht. 


Br1'axcox, a town of Dauphiny, in France, about forty-five miles 


ſouth-eaſt of Grenople. 

Briar. See Brits. a 8 

Br1BE [bribe, Fr. originally ſignifies a piece of bread, and applied 
to any piece taken from the reſt : I is therefore likely that a bribe ori 
ginally ſignified among us, a ſhare of any thing unjuſty got. Johnſon 
a gift given to corrupt a perſon, or to gain him to one's intereſt. 

A Bx1Bz enters without knocking. Fr. La porte n'eſt jamais ferme 
aux preſens; that is, he who comes with a bribe in his hand, needs 
never fear a denial, It is indeed generally ſo; but there is no rule 
without an exception, | 5 

To BRIBE probably of Babor, Gr. a reward or prize, Or of 
briber, Fr. from bribe, a piece of bread, or of bribar, Sp. to beg, 
bribes being always attended with ſome requeſt] to corrupt with gifts; 
to gain with bribes, to give bribes to bad purpoſes. It is ſeldom, and 
then not properly, uſed in a good ſenſe. 125 

The wind and tide 1 CLAS 
| You brib'd to combat on the Engliſh fide. Dryden. | 

Bx1'BER [from bribe] he that bribes or pays for infamous purpoſes, 

Affection is {till a &riber of the judgment. 25 


BRI BER e bribe] 1. The act of bribing or tampering by bribes. 


No bribery of courts, or cabals of factions, or advantages of fortune, 
can remove him from the ſolid foundations of honour. Dryden. 2. The 
act or crime of taking bribes or rewards for evil purpoſes. A law was 
made by the Romans againſt the bribery and extortion of the gover- 
nors of provinces. Bacon. | oy ; 

Br1BeRyY [in law] is when any man belonging to a court of juſtice, 
or great officer, takes any fee, gift or reward for doing his office, of any 
perſon except of the king only. ; BE 

Bz1'noRs, or Br1'Bours [in law] ſuch perſons as pilfer, filch, or 
embezzle the of other men, 

Brick [bricke, Du. brique, Fr. from imbrex, Lat. whence brica. 
Menage] 1. A clayey earth, tempered, moulded into a long ſquare, 
and burnt ; it is uſed in building. 2. A loaf, almoſt in the form and 
ſize of a brick. ; ED Ps 

To Baicx, or lay with bricks. Whether his grave is to be plain or 
brick'd. Swift, 

| Bar'cxnar 
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Bar exzar (probably of brieke, Da. or brye, Sax. and batr, Fr. 
beaten, or broken off] a piece of a brick. Bacon. ny 
Bar'cxcLay [of brick and clay] the clay uſed for making bricks. 
Err crovsr (of brick and 4% duſt made ing bricks 
Bxi'ckpusr [of brick and dt] duſt m | . 
BerckearTh [of brick and earth] earth ate —_ bricks. 
They grow very well on the hazelly brickearths and gravel. Mortimer. 
Bxicx-xILx [of bricke, Du. and cyln, Sax.] a place for burning 


bricks. ; | f 
Nene [of brick and lay] a brick- maſon, one whoſe trade is 


to build with bricks. 


|  Bar'ckLayetrs were incorporated anne 1586. Their armorial en- 
figns are azure, a chevron or between a fforer de iy argent between 
brick axes in chief and a bundle of lathes in baſe or creſt and armed, 
holding a brick ax, or. Their motto, In God is all ear wy 
Br1co'LE, or Baico'LL [at tennis play] the rebound of a ball after 


à fide ſtroke. 


Brrco'rs, Fr. engines anciently uſed for battering the walls of 
towns or caſtles, 3 
To BRIc OLE [bricoler, Fr. briglia, It. Brida, Sp.] to give a bricole, 
to 8. a ball, to = it F th 
RI'DAL, adj. m bri aining to a ing, nuptial; as, 

the bridal a bridal 8 ge, bed. i 

Brival., ſub}. the nuptial feſtival. As | 

g In death's dark bow'rs our bridals we will keep. Dryden. 
Bald [bnid, perhaps of bnedan, Sax. to cheriſh or keep warm, 
brude, Dan. brudh, Su. bruydt, Du. bruht, O. and L. Ger. braut, I. 


Ger bruth, Goth, brut, Teut. brudur in Runic ſignifies a beautiful 


woman. Johnſon] a new-married woman. 
Br1DE-Bep [of bride and bed] 3 
BRD E-CAKE [of bride and cake] a cake 
at a wedding. | | 
Divide the broad bride- cal | 
Round about the bride's ſtake. Ben Johnſon. 


An handſome lice of bride-cake he placed conveniently under his pillow. 


Spectator. | | 
Brive-crooM [of bhide and xnoom,” Sax, a ſervant ; becauſe up- 
on the wedding-day it was the cuftom for him to ſerve at table, or of 
brupnegom, Du. and L. Ger. bræutigam, H. Ger. brudgommen, Dan. 
brudhgumme, Su. bnydguma, Sax. ] the ſpouſe or huſband of a bride, 
2 new married-man. De Py 
| Happy 6ride-groom, . | 
| Why doſt thou ſteal ſo ſoon away to bed? Dryden. 
The bridegroom, in /cripture, fignifies the perſon of Chriſt, 
as being expreſſive of a far more c/o/e and intimate relation to the 
church, than was borne by any other prophet and meſſenger of 
God. John iti. 29. 2 Cor. ii. 2. Rev. xxi. 9. compared with 
Pſalm xlv. 11. Epheſ. v. 25——32 ; all whic pom the an- 
cients underſtood of the Son of God incarnate. The chi/dren of 
the brid m, in ſcripture, Math. ix. 15; or, as it ſhould have 


been rendered, the so Ns [os vis Ty ypPwe-] of the bride- 


groom, were (as Lightfoot obſerves) his friends and attendants, 


| at the nuptial feaſt and ceremony, called by the Jews ban? chofah, 


and (in the counterpart of the allegory) anſwer to Chriſt's immediate 
diſciples. N. B. The word ſon, in the Jewiſh ſtyle, * not 
merely the relation commonly ſo called, but is often uſed in a far 
reater latitude; as, ſons of thunder, ſons of death [i. e. rei mortis, or 
ble to die for ſome crime, whether real or fuppoed 3] fons of God, 
of the dewil, of the reſurrection, of perdition, and the like, See Son. 
Brxipe-MEN, and Bxibe-Marps, young men and maidens attending 
the bride and bridegroom on the wedding-da 


BRibz-sTAKE [of bride and flake.) It from to be a poſt ſet in 


the ground to dance round, like a maypole. See Bripecaxe. 

Br1i'DEWELL [the place built near St. Bride's or Bridget's-well, 
was turned into a workhouſe. Jabwſon] a houſe of correction. He 
would contribute more to ref6rmation, than all the workhouſes and 
bridewells in Europe. Spectator. 

Bzxipct [bnugge, bruc, Sax. brugge, Do. brütke, Ger.) a paſſage 
of wood or ſtone, c. made over a river. 

The BxiDcE 7 the Noſe, the griſtle which parts the noſtrils, the 
ridge of the noſe. The raiſing gently the bridge of the noſe, doth 
prevent the deformity of a ſaddle noſe. Bacon. 

The Balbo [or ſupporter of the ſtrings] in a lute, and other 


ſtring · inſtruments. 


BRI DOE of Boats [in military affairs] are boats made of 
and joined fide by Aly till they reach croſs a river, which „ 
veel with planks, are paſſed over by the ſoldiery. 

Brivce of Rufes [military art] one that is made of great bundles 
of ruſhes bound faſt together, over which planks being laid and 
3 are laid over marſhy places, to be paſſed over either by foot 
or horſe. 


Draw Bxipce [in fortification] one that is faſtened with ſtrong 


hinges at one end only, ſo that the other may be drawn up, and then 
the bridge ſtands upright, to obſtruct the paſſage over a ditch or 
moat : 


Fljing Bxwoxs [in an army] are boats with planks and ne- 
ceſſaries for joining and making a bridge in a very ſhort time, being two 
ſmall bridges laid over one another, in ſuch manner, that the upper- 
moſt ſtretches or runs out by certain cords running through pullies 
placed along the ſides of the under-bridge, which puſh it 83 
kill the end of it reach to the place it is deſigned to be fixed in. It 


| bs alſo made of large boats, with planks ald over them, and other 


neceſſaries. 

Baume of Communication [in fortification] is a bridge made over 
a river, by means of which, two armies, or two forts, that are ſepa- 
rated by the river, have a free communication one with the other. 

Ba or [with gunners) the two pieces of timber, which go between 
the two tranſums of a gun- carriage, on which the bed reſts. 

Floating Bxipce [ military art] a bridge made in form of a work 
in fortification, called a redoubt, conſiſting of two boats covered with 
planks, which are ſolidly framed, fo as to bear either horſe or cannon, 

To Bao [from the noun] to raiſe a bridge over any place, 


fervice of the public, or in alluſion to the name, as Trost 


diſtributed among the gueſts 


B R 1 
Ovet Helleſpont, _ | 
| Bridging his way, Europe with Aſia join'd. Milton. 

Bz1Dcts [in heraldry] may intimate that the dearers have for, 
obtained them for their arms, either for having built brid _— 
age 
BRIDñͥCE“NORT U, a borough- town of Shropfnire, on the x 1 
„em, about 1g, tiles from Shrewſhary, und 29g from London, . 
ſends two members to parliament. W, 

BRIDOE-rowr, the capital of the iſland of Barbadoes. 


very commodious wharfs for unloading goods ; alfo ſome forts 5 — 


ftles for the defence of the place. Lat. 13 N. Long. 56 w 
BAD WATER, a borough-town of Somerſetſhire, on the f 
Evil, 143 miles from London. It ſends two members ts v, 
"— [bredle, b del, Sax. bride, Fr.] 1. A 2 

RIDLE [brivle, breydel, Sax. bride, Fr.] 1. A bead. ſtall with ; 
to hold in and guide — horſe, 2. A reſtraint, curb, waa. 
king reſolved to put that place, which ſome men fancied to be a 6r;4; 
upon _ into the hands of ſuch a man as he might rely on 
C 1 "_ upon „ Watts, 4 

o BriDLE, at. noun] 1. Toreftrai TR 
a bridle. + on "s : 0 EY 

idle in my ſtruggling muſe with pain, 
That longs A launch into a bolder Rrain, Adiiſon, 
2. To put a bridle upon any thing. | LAs 
| The queen of beauty ſtop'd her brid/ed doves. pi, 
75 To reſtrain, to govern. Them law may at all times bridh 
Hooker. With a ſtrong and yet a gentle Lead, : 
You bridle faction, and our hearts command. Va, 


| To Brie, verb neut. to hold up the head; as, ſhe goes bridirg 


g. | | 
To fwallow the BRIDILE, or to drink the Bab [with aorſemen] 
are terms uſed of a horſe that has too wide a mouth, and too narrow 


a a bitmouth, ſo that the bit riſes too high, and gathers and furls the 


lips, and miſplaces itſelf above that place of the bars, where the 
pens be, by which means the curb is miſplaced and ſhoyed 
too high. | | | 

3 Hand {in horſemanſhip] the hand which holds the bridle 
in riding gently, the left hand. In the turning one might perceive 
the brid/e-band ſomething gently ftir, but indeed ſo gently, as it did 
rather diſtil virtue, than uſe violence. Sidney. 

Br1'DLINGTON, or BURLINGTON, a market-town of the eaft-ridin 
of Yorkſhire, 30 miles from Spurnhead, and 205 from London, 1; 
gives title of earl to the noble family of Boyle. | 

Bz1'pyorT, a borough-town of Dorſetſhire, 6 miles from Lyme, 
and 145 from London. It ſends two members to parliament. 

BriEF adj. brief, Fr. breve, It. and Sp. of brevis, Lat. ſhort] 
1. Short, conciſe ; now ſeldom uſed but of words: A play there is, ny 
lord, ſome ten words long, which is as brief as I have known a play, 
Shakeſpeare. The brief ſtile is that whica xpreſſeth much in little, 
Ben Johnſon. 2. Contracted, narrow. | ; 

The ſhrine of Venus or ſtraight pight Minerva 
Poſtures beyond brief nature. Shakeſpeare. 

Brite, ſub}. [ brief or brewet, Fr. brieve or breve, It. brief, Du. and 
Ger. a letter, breef, Su.] 1. A writing of any kind. 

There is a brief how many ſports are ripe. Shakeſpeare. 
2. A ſhort extract or epitome. I ſhall make it plain, as far as a 
ſum or &rief can. Bacon. 3. The writings given the pleaders or coun- 
ſe], that contains the caſe. 

The brief with weighty crimes was charg'd, 

On which the pleader much enlarg'd. S.. 
4. Letters patent, or licence to any ſufferer for collecting the charita- 
ble benevolence of the people, for any private or public loſs. 

BalEr, or Breve [in law] a writ, whereby a man is ſummoned 
or attached to anſwer any action; or it is taken in a larger ſenſe, for 
any writ iſſued out of the king's courts of record at Weſtminſter, 
whereby any thing is commanded to be done, in order to juſtice, or 
the execution of the king's command. 

Apoſiolical Bx IRT, a letter which the pope fends to princes and 0- 
ther magiſtrates, concerning any public affairs. Some apoſtolical 
letters are called briefs, becauſe they are compriſed in 2 ſhort and 
compendious way of writing. Aylife. g | 

Briey [in muſic} a meaſure of ity, which contains two 
ſtrokes down in beating time, and as many up. It is got no. 


often uſed, 


Brieg'rLY, in few words, conciſely. 

BRrie'eNess [of brief] brevity, conciſeneſs. Camden. 

Burzx [bnæn, Sax. ſuppoſed of bnzcan, Sax. to break, becaſc 
it ſcars the ſkin] a prickly plant. The ſweet and wild fart are ipe- 
cies of the roſe. | 

He is in the Bi xxs, or, overwhelmed with trouble. 

Baik'x v nan brier] thorny, full of briers, rough. 

BriezE [Griſe, Fr. brezza, It.] a chilly or cool wind. 

Baixz of Wind, a ſoft, gentle gale of wind. See BREPZE- 

Baie, and poſiibly alſo Bzix, is derived from the Saxon, big, 
a bridge, which to this day, in the northen counties, is called a 6113 
and not a bridge. Gibſon's Camden. 

BxT [brigue, Fr. briga, It. old law] contention, quarrel. 

Bzica'be (Fr. brigata, It. brigada, Sp. a military art] 2 party ct 
diviſion of forces, a body of ſoldiers, conſiſting of ſeveral {quadrW 
of horſe, and battalions of foot. Fronted brigades. Milton. 

Baicabz [of horſe] is a body of 8, 10, or 12 ſquadrons. * 
Bic For foot] a body of 4, 5, or 6 battalions, comma? 
by a brigadier. | : 294 
 Br1capkr's, or Bricabir'r [brigadier, Fr. brigatiere, It. brig 
diro, Sp.] an officer in an army, who commands a brigade. me 

Br1GaDEMaJorR. An officer appointed by the brigadier to 5 
him in the ordering of his brigade, and he there acts as 4 major -y 
neral does in an army. Harris. ; F hor 

BRICA DIE General, an officer who commands a brigade 0 
and foot in an army, next in rank below a major- general. 8 

Bu1'cand, Fr. a highway - man, one belonging to 2 mY. 1 
bers. There might be a zout of ſuch barbarous thievüh 7/0 f ne 


5 for fghtin G or giving chaſe. 


BRI 
| but it was a degeneration from the nature of man, a po- 
creature. Brambhall. 


E, or Bx1'GaNTINE [of brig a coat of mail, or a 
fort of ancient har yr of 2 * of thin, joined ſcales or 
jant and eaſy to the body. Fr. 
825 Pp on all — gorgeous arms, thy helmet, * 
And brigantine of braſs. Milton. 9 
BATOANTIXE, or Br1'canpixe Fr. brigantino, It. bergantin, Sp. 
ably of brigand, becauſe firft uſed by pyrates] a ſmall, light veſ- 
1. with two maſts ; going ſometimes both with fails and oars; either 


Br1'GANDIN 


ht lays forth her frightful pikes afore, 8 
Rn which in them ſad death do hide. Spenſer. 
BAT OBO E, or Men {ot bni Fes | bore; Sax.] a contri- 
buti ds repairing or building of bridges. | 
bee Chord, bnyhe, Sax. baitht, Goth. Cambr. Br. bereht, 
Teut, brecht, of brechen, a very ancient Teutonic word, ſignifying to 
or glifter] 1. Lucid, ſhining, light. 
A radiant ſhrine, a a 
Dark with exceſſive bright, thy ſkirts appear. Milton. 
Clear, evident. He may with more eaſe, with brighter evidence, 
ot — ä ſurer ſucceſs, draw the learner on. Warts. 3. Illuſtrious, 
gorons; as, a bright period of time. 4. Witty, acute, ſubtle ; as, 
4 bright genius. EA 3 
To Bx“ HTN, verb af. [from bright) 1. To make bright, to 
make to ſhine or glitter. | 
: Her celeſtial eyes | 5 | 
Adorn the world, and brighten all the ſkies. Dryden. 
2. To diſpel gloom, to make luminous by light from without. 
An ecſtaſy that mothers only feel, 1 
Plays round my heart, and brightens up my ſorrow, 
Like gleams of ſunſhine in a low'ring fky. Amb. Philips, 


ike as a warlike brigandine applied, 


3. To make gay or alert, 
Hope elevates, and joy 5 
Brightens his creſt, Milton. 


4. To make glorious or illuſtrious, not to darken. The queen 
would brighten bh character, if ſhe would exert her authority to in- 
fiil virtues into her people. Swe. 8 | 

Yet time enobles or degrades each line; | | 

It brighten'd Craggs's, and may darken thine. Pope. 
5. To make acute or witty ; as, converſation brightens his genius. 

To BRIGHTEN, verb neut. to grow bright, to clear up; as, the 
day brightens. 1 

BrIGHTHE'LMSTONE, a ſea- port town of Suſſex, about 12 miles 
from Lewes, and 50 from London. | N 

Bx1'caTLY, [from bright) lucidly, ſhiningly. 

Safely I ſlept, till Srightiy dawning ſhone _ 

Tue morn, conſpicuous on her golden throne. Pope. 
DaronrxzEss [bnyghtnerpe, Sax.] 1. Luſtre, glitter. The bla- 
zing brightneſs of her beauty's beam. Spen/er.. Ruſt ſhall deface its 
brightneſs. South. 2. Acuteneſs, wittineſs, ſubtlety ; as, brightneſs of 


65170 wiaxs, an order of religious perſons founded by Brigidia, a 
princeſs of Sweden, | 
Bxinv'tca, a town of New Caſtile, in Spain, about 40 miles 
north-eaſt of Madrid. 1 1 
BxT LLIAxcx [of brilliant} luſtre, glittering ſplendor. 22 
BaLLLIAur, fach. [with lapidaries] a diamond cut artificially, 
and formed into angles, fo as to refract the light, and fo ſhine the 
more. N ; f a 
This brilliant is ſo ſpotleſs and ſo bright, ; 

He needs not foil, but ſhines by his own proper light. Dryden. 
| Banutiant, adj. [Fr. brillante, It. brithante, Port.] glittering, 
ſparkling, bright, ſhining. | 

So have I ſeen in larder dark, 
Of veal a lucid loin; 
Replete with many a brilliant ſpark, 
As wiſe philoſophers remark, 
: At once Dock ſtink and ſhine. Dorſet. 
This adjedtive is ſometimes uſed (agreeably to the genius of our 
ante tor a noun ſubſtantive, as * the brilliant, i. e. a bright and 
farkling kind of thought or ſtyle. 
| o the /ublime, the ob/cure, &c. . 
Bxilriaur with horſemen] a briſk, high-mettled, ſtately horſe, 
that has a raiſed neck, a high motion, excellent haunches, upon 
which he riſes, though never ſo little put on, Fr. 2 
„ Batttia'nay [in muſic] intimates, that they are to play in a briſk, 


_ lwely manner. 


BalLLTAuTNESs [of brilliant] luftre, ſplendor. 
RILLS, the hair on the eye-lids of an horſe. | 
RIM brim, Iceland. Fohn/on, bnunme, Sax. ] 1. The utmoſt edge; 
* gs rim of a hat. 2. The upper edge of any veſſel; as, a 
g als, plate, * Sc. 3. The top of any liquor; as, the brim of 
© water, 4. The bank or edge of a fountain. | 
It told me it was Cynthia's own, 
Within whoſe chearful brims, 8 
That curious nymph had oft been known, 
ES by bathe her ſnowy limbs. Drayton. | 
a . . ; * 
440 . . of brimſlone]. a _— ſtrumpet. A 
To Bain, verb a8. [from the noun] to fill to the brim or top. 
3 3 ning his _ bowl. — | 
» Verb nent, to be full to the brim. The brimming glaſſes 
* Jobn Philips. : 
2 ; as, im; ſai 
B ee 
rr [of brim and full, of brimme and Sax. ] full up 
by brim, e brimful of tears, Addiſon. Py . g 
MPU'LYESS [of brimful) fulneſs to the brim or top. 
Couring like a tide into- a breach, | 
Wich ample and brimfulneſi of his farce, Shakeſpeare. 
No 1 4. . 


BRI 


. Barmmer, a glaſs or cup filled up to the brim with any 11 


quors. | | 
When healths go round, and kindly. brimmers flow. Dryden. 
There is no deceit in a Brimwrr. The meaning, I ſuppoſe, ig 
when a glaſs is full, there can be no more in it, and ſo a man can't 
be deceived of his quantity; otherwiſe brimmers ſeldom fail of de- 
dei ing men into drunkenneſs and folly. TRE 
BRI MMING, adj. [of brim] full to the top. Store the dairy with 


a brimming pail. Dryden. 


Bzximminc, the act of generation between a boar and a ſow. _ 
Bzr'msTONE [corrupted from brin, or brenſlone, that is, fiery ſtone 
of bnyn, and pan, Sax. a ſtone] a mineral, the ſame with ſulphur ; 
which ſee. Enrolled in duſky ſmoke and brimſlone blue. Spenſer. 
BRI'Mus Tov, dawbed with, or of the nature of brimſtone; full of 
brimſtone, ſulphurous. 3 f | | 
Brin, a city of Moravia, dependent on Bohemia; about 3o miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Olmutz. 1 „ 
BTD ED, or BRITNMDL ED. [of brim, Fr. a branch] variegated; or 
being of divers colours; tabby, marked with branches; as, brinded 
cat; brindeg lioneſs, : ; 3 
| Bxr'npice, or BRN ND [bringe, Fr. brindifi, It.] a health; as; 
to drink a brindice, or health to one. 5 8 
Bz1xv1's1, a port-town of the kingdom of Naples, ſituated on the 
gulph of Venice, about 35 miles north-weſt of Otranto. 


Br1'nDLE [from brindled] the ſtate of being ſpotted. A natural = 


brindle. 1 te 
Brine [of bnyne, Sax. the falt-ſea] 1. Salt liquor or pickle ; any 


water impregnated with falt. Brine, when ſalt enough, will bear an 


egg. Bacon. 2. Uſed by the poets for the ſea. The foaming 
brine, Shakeſpeare. Level brine. Milton. 3. Alſo uſed by poets for 


tears, . 
What a deal of brine | 3 55 
1 Hath waſh'd thy {allow cheeks for Roſaline. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Salt-water, after a proper evaporation, of which ſalt is made. 
Br1'xePIT [of brine and pit] a pit of ſalt-water. The freſh ſprings, 
brinepits, barren place, and fertile. Shakeſpeare. . 
To Brine, pret. I brought, part. paf/. brought I bringan, Sax. 


brengen, Du. bringen, H. Ger. brings, Su. all of briggan or brican, 
Goth. ] 1. To cauſe to come. The folly of mankind brought in the 


images of gods. Stilling fleet. Bring back gently in wandering minds 
by going before them. Locke. 2. To conduct. The underſtanding 
ſhould be brought to the knotty parts of knowledge by degrees. Lecke. 
3. To fetch from a place, to convey in one's own hand, not to fend 
by another. He ſhou!d not ſend the peace, but bring. Dryden. 
Diſtinguiſhed from to carry or convey to a place. As ſhe was oing 
to fetch it, he called to her, bring me a morſel of bread. 1 Kings. 
. To produce, to procure ; as, to bring one honour. 5. To in- 
troduce. Since he could not have a ſeat among them, he would bring 
in one who had more merit. Tatler, 6. To reduce, to recal; as, to 
bring one to a ſenſe of guilt. 7: To attract, to draw along. In diſ- 
tillation, the water rings over ſomething with it. Newton. 8. To put 
into any particular ſtate, to make liable to any thing ; as, to bring the 


mind to any ſtudy, and to bring an offender to juſtice. 10. To re- 


cal, to recolle& ; as, to bring to mind. 11. To induce, to prevail 


upon. He's brought to reflect on a thing. 12. To bring about, to bring | 


to paſs, to effeck. 13. To bring about ſeveral great events, for the ad- 
vantage of the public. Addiſon. 14. To bring forth, to give birth 
to, to produce; as, to bring forth a ſon. Idleneſs and luxury bring 
forth poverty. Tillotſon. 15. To bring forth, to bring to light. The 
thing that is hid, bringerh he forth 20 /ight. Fob. 16. To bring in, 


to reduce by main force; as, to bring in the rebels. 17. To bring 


in, to afford gain; as, to bring in trade or plenty. 18. To bring 
in, to introduce; as, to bring in ſomething in diſcourſe. 4 To 
bring off, to clear, or procure to be acquitted, to cauſe to eſcape; 
as, to bring one off at the bar. 20. To bring on, to engage in an 
action; as, to bring a perſon on in any ſcheme. 21. To bring over, 
to convert, to draw to a new party; as, to bring one over to his par- 
22. To bring out, to exhibit, to ſhew. Make this cheat bring out 
another. Shakeſpeare. 23. To bring under, to ſubdue, to repreſs ; as, a 
ſharp courſe to bring under rebels. Spenſer. 24. To bring up, to in- 
firud, to form; as, to bring 1p children. 25. To bring into practice 
or faſhion ; as, to bring up a ceremony or cuſtom. 26. To brirg 
ah, to cauſe to a dvance. Bring up your army. Shakeſpeare. 
To BRING ina Horſe [with horſemen] is to keep down the noſe of 
a horſe that bores, and toſſes his noſe up to the wind. 


To BRING up [with bricklayers] ſignifies to raiſe or build ; as, 


bring up the wall. : 29 
RINGER [from bring] he that brings any thing. Bringer of 
unwelcome news. Shakeſpeare. ; 
BRrINGER up, an inſtructor. Breeders and bringer, up of the wor- 
thieſt men. A/cham. 2 5 ; 
BrinGeRs ap [a military term] the whole laſt men in a battalion 
drawn up, or the laſt men in every file. 70 
BxTNIxESs [of Bnynenepye, Sax.!] ſaltneſs, like the ſea. to 
BxI“xusk, or BRT Ax {of bnyne, Sax.] pertaining to, or of the 
quality of brine, having the taſte of ſalt. : 
Some envious ſurge _ | 
Will in his rin; bowels ſwallow him. Shakeſpeare. 
Then briny ſeas and taſteful ſprings farewel. Addiſon. 
Br1'N1SHNEss [of brini/þ] ſaltneſs, tendency to ſaltnefs. 
Brink [brink, Dan.] the edge of any place; as, the brink of a 
nver, ipice, &c. : | 
To L upon the BxINx [or point] of one's ruin. ; 
Br1'onNt, a town of Normandy, in France, fituated on the Rull, 
about 10 leagues from Rouen. | | 
Bri'ony., See BrYoNyY. 1 
Bz1'sac; a fortified town of Swabia, in Germany, ſituated on the 
eaſterri ſhore' of the river Rhine, about 3o miles north of Straſburg. 
New Bx1sac, a fortreſs on the weſtern ſhore of the Rhine, oppo- 
ſite to Old Briſac. It ſtands in Alſace, and belongs to the French. 
Br1ss [in huſbandry] a fort of ground which has lain long un- 
tilled, g | 
Bals [in blazonry] a 2_ term, which ſignifies broken, and 
| 2 


wad . 


— — 
r N 


B R O 


in their way of blazon implies an ordinary, that has ſome part of it 


broken off. Fr. | HEAD - ov 

BRTSsVow, a territory of the circle of Swabia, in Germany, ſitua- 
ted on the eaſt-ſide of the Rhine, oppoſite to the Upper Alſace, 
whereof Frebourg and Briſac are the chief towns. 

Bzrsx [bruſque, Fr. probably of friſth, Teut.] 1. Vigorous, lively, 
ſprightly, merry, jovial, applied to men. 

Kind and briſt, and gay like me. Denham. : 

2. Powerful, ſpirituous, applied to things 3 as, briſe wine, briſe cyder, 
the bri/+ acting of any object. 3. Vivid, bright, applied to things; 
as, to make an object appear more 6riſe and pleaſant. | 

To BRISEK »þ, verb neut. to come briſkly up. : 

Bxi'sK ET Cricket, Fr.] that part of the breaſt which lies next to 
the ribs. Sec the briſket ſkin be red. Mortimer. 

BRISKET of a Horſe, is the fore-part of the neck at the ſhoulder. 

Bri'sxLY [of rie] vigorouſly, lively, &c. 


Bz1'sxness [of Erie] 1. Livelineſs, ſprightlineſs, quickneſs ; as, 


to allay the vigour and 5ri/eneſs of one's ſpirit. 2. Gaiety ; as, 
&ri/Þneſs, jollity, and good humour. TID 
Bals TIE [bjupel, Sax. borſtel, Du. borſte, Ger.) ſtrong hair ſtand- 
ing ere& on a boar's back. Bri/tles ſeem to be nothing elſe but a 
horn ſplit into a multitude of little ones. Grews. | 
To BrisTLE, verb act. [bpipchan, Sax. borſtelen, Du. borſten, 
Ger.] 1. To erect the-hairs on the back like an enraged boar. 2. 
To make to riſe in briſtles. 5 , | | 
Boar with 6ri/tled hair. Shakeſpeare. | 
Dogged war briſtles his angry creſt. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To briftle a thread, to faſten a briſtle to it. 
To BrrsTLE, verb neut. to ſtand up like briſtles. | 
With chatt'ring teeth and 4r:/7/ing hair upright. Dryden. 
_ BrisTLE Tails, a kind of flies. | | 
BaTSsTLY [of 6-i//?] having, or full of, briſtles. e 
Bals ror, a city and port- town of England, ſituated on the river 
Avon, 12 miles from Bath, zo from Glouceſter, and 115 from Lon- 


don. It has the greateſt foreign trade, except London, of any place 


in England. It is a biſhop's ſee, ſends two members to parliament, 
and gives title of earl to the noble family of Hervey. 

New Br1sToL, the capital of the county of Bucks in Penſilvania, 
. 20 miles north of Philadelphia. It is ſituated on the river De- 
awar. a 

Baro Milt, ſherry wine or ſack of Xeres. . 

Balis Tol Stones, a kind of ſoft diamonds, found amongſt the rocks, 
and in the cavities of iron ore, near the city of Briſtol. 

Bai'sure [of briſer, Fr. to break] in fortification, a line of four 
or five fathom in length, parallel to the line of defence, which, ac- 
cording to Vauban, is for making a hollow tower, or to cover the 
concealed flank, that the enemy's guns may not overturn the guns 
Placed upon the concealed flank. | 

Br1svre [in blazonry} is in French derived from bri/er, to break, 
becauſe they ſeem to break the principal figure, what the Engliſh ex- 


_ prels by differences, and is uſed to diſtinguiſh between the elder and 


younger brothers and baſtards in a coat of arms, as a label, half 
moon, &fc, | | | 


Bri'Tain [ Britannia, Lat. Be:vlane, Gr.] the kingdom of Eng- 


land. Diod. Sic. Bibl. lib. 5. p. 209, 22. 


rm X&%iou6@- yevo- 


m re ts Bprrianay. Appendix ad Theſaur. H. Stephani, Con- 


ſtantini, &c. 


BrrTannic, noun adj. [ Britannicus, Lat. Bpteramu®-, Gr.] be- 
longing to Britain. Diod. Sic. Bibl. lib. 1. p. 4, 5. Tpor6icaos 3. 
[ſe. T. Czſar] In WYEMOVKEY TING Ewphe R X26 T ger vow, 7. e. 
Cæſar extended the Roman empire as far as the Britiſh iſles. Append. 
ad Theſaur. H. Stephani, Conſtantini, &c. 

Br1Ta'nica [in botany] the great water-dock, c. 

Bir, the name of a fiſh, The pilchards purſue the brit, upon 
which they feed, into the havens. Careav. 

B&1'TANY, a province of France, bounded by the Engliſh channel 
and the bay of Biſcay on the north, weſt, and ſouth, and on the eaſt 
by the province of Orleanois. | | 4 

To BRITE, or To Bx [among huſbandmen] barley, wheat, 
hops, Cc. are faid to brite when they grow over-ripe or ſhatter. 

BR1'T1sSH, of or pertaining to Great-Britain. : 

Bz1'rTLE [bnixend, bnicxan, 27 apt to break, weak, frail, not 
tough; as, a brittle wood, a brittle ſtone. Brittle goods that break 
Hke glaſs.” Granville, 


-* Bri'TTLENESS [of brittle] aptneſs to break, not toughneſs. Sharp 


without 6ritt/eneſs. Aſcham.. 
Bal xkx, a City of Tyrol, in Germany, about 50 miles north- 
eaſt of Trent. | | | 
BRI ZA, the plant dinkle-thorn, 
BRIZE, the gadfly. 
Brige, a ſcorned little creature, | 
Thro' his fair hide his angry ſting did threaten. Spenſer. 


Bzr1ze Vents [in gardening] ſhelters on the north- ſide of melon- 
beds, where there are two walls. | 


Broacn, the name of a wind inſtrument, the ſounds of which are 


made by turning-round a handle. | 
BrRoacy [ broche, Fr.] a ſpit for roaſting meat on. He was 
taken into ſervice to a baſe office in his kitchen, ſo that he turned a 


broach who had worn a crown. Bacon. Drop their fatneſs from the 
hazle broach. Dryden. 


"Broacn [with hunters) a ſtart of th 
ing ſharp like the end of a ſpit. | 
To BrRoacu [brocher, Fr. 1. To ſpit meat, to pierce as with a 
ſpit. Sometimes he &roached a great number of them upon his Pike, 
as one would carry birds ſpitted upon a ſtick. Hakewell. 2. Firſt to 
publih or. ſet abroad, to invent a ſtory, doctrine, or hereſy ; as, to 


e head of a young ſtag, grow- 


roach an error. 3. To tap beer, to pierce a veſſel, in order to draw 


the liquor. 4. To open any ſtore. I will open the old armories, 
broach my ſtore, and bring forth my ſtores. Keller. 4. To let out. 
2 Blood was ready to be broach'd. Hudibras. © 

'Bro'acntx [of broach] 1. A ſpit. On five ſharp broachers rank'd 
the roaſt they turn'd. Dryden. 2. He that firſt opens, or utters any 
thing; as, the Broacher of an opinion. 


Bop [bnoad, bnad, Sax, bred, Dan, bredh, Su. þreevt, Du. 


comes the brouſing of cattle, and brouſe of wood. 


Bx“ TTR, a ſkewer to ſtick on, or in meat. 


BRO 


breid, O. and L. Ger. breit, H. Ger. all of brait, Goth. ] 1. Wige 
large in breadth, diſtinguiſhed from being narrow; as, 3 "ogy 
bottom. 2. Large, palpable. Cunning has always a broad mixtur 
of falſhood. Locke. 3. Clear; open; as, broad day-light, broad fan. 
ſhine. 4. Groſs, coarſe. | 5 2 

The r gap-toothed wife of Bath. Dede, 
Broad nonſenſe. Pope. 5. Fulſome, tending to obſcenity. A; chaſte 
and modeſt as he is eſteemed in ſome places, he is broad and fulſome. 
Dryden. 6. Bold, not delicate. Who can ſpeak broader than he that 
has no houſe to put his head in ? Such may rail againſt great buildings 
Shakeſpeare. ä 3 ; 

BroaD, noun ſubſ?. a large collection of ſtanding water, 

Broad [or quite] awake. : 

BRoAD-ALBIN, a diſtri or county of Perthſhire, in Scotland, bor. 
dering on Argyleſhire, It gives title of earl to the noble family of 
Campbell. | | 

Broad as long. A family yuh for equal upon the whole, 

Bro'apcLoTH [of broad and cloth] a fine kind of cloth, 

To Bro'apen [of broad] to become broad. I know not whey 
this word occurs, but in the following paſſage. _ | 

Low walks the ſun, and broadens by degrees, 


Juſt o'er the verge of day. Thomſon. | 
BroapeyED [of broad and eye] having a wide proſpect or ſuryey, 
Broadeyed watchful day. Shakeſpeare. 


BroapLEaveD [of broad and leaf] having broad leaves; 28, 2 
broadleaved plant. Ng DEM 855 

BROA DLX, as to ſpeak broadly, or in a coarſe dialect; likewiſe tg 
ſpeak openly or freely. e's 

Bro'apness [of 1 1. Breadth, extent from fide to fide, nat 
length: 2. Coarſeneſs, fulſomeneſs. I have uſed the cleaneſt me. 
taphor I could find, to palliate the broadneſs of the meaning. Dd, 

BR OAD Piece, a golden coin, ſome ſuppoſe worth 23 ſhillings, and 
others 25. | | 
| Bao DSHOULDERED [of broad and ſhoulder) having broad ſhouldert, 

Bro'apsipe [of broad and fide] 1. The fide of a ſhip, as diſtin. 
guiſhed from the head or ſtern. From her broed/ides a ruder flame i; 
thrown. Waller, 2. The volley of cannon fired at once from the 
ſide of a ſhip. | 5 

To give a BROAD Side [q. d. board fide, or from the whole fide of 
the ſhip, bordee, Fr. bordata, It. pou, va, v. is to diſcharge all the - 
great guns that are on one fide of the ſhip at once. | 

Broad Side [with printers] a ſheet of paper, containing one large 
page printed. . i , 

3 Broca'po, or Brxocca'po [brocard, Fr. broccats, It 
Brocado, Sp. Obric. Arab. (as many of the Spaniſh words are bor. 
rowed from the Arabians, once maſters of Spain) and which Goliw 
explains by a veſt or garment made of a thicker fort of ſilk; but lears 
it undetermined, whether we muſt trace its etymology ſtill further, 
g. into the Perſian language ; or acquieſce in the Arabic extract, 
from the verb baraca, which ſignifies to flaſh like lightning] a ſtuff or 
cloth of gold, ſilver, or ſilk, raiſed and enriched with flowers, fol- 
ges, or other figures; as, rich brocade. | e 

BROcADED, adj. Lof Brocade] 1. Dreſt in brocade. 2. Woven it 
the manner of a brocade. | | | 

The rich brocaded ſuit unfold, 5 I 
Where riſing flowers grow ſtiff with froſted gold. Cc. 

Bro'cace, or BrRo'kERace [of broke] 1. The hire, pay, or + 
ward of a broker, i. e. one who ſells goods for another, the buſinel 
of trade, the gain got by promoting bargains. h | 

| Got him ſmall gains, but ſhameleſs flattery, 
And filthy brecage, and unſeemly ſhifts, 

And borrow baſe. Spenſer. _ | 
Merchants brocage for goods, 2. The hire taken for unlawful 
uſury. Brocage of an uſurer, Bacon. 3. The trade of dealing in 
old things. SEN 5 
Poor poet ape, that would be thought our chief, 

Whole works are e'en the frippery of wit, | 
From brocage is become ſo bold a thief. Ben Fohnſon. 

Brocca'rn [Scotch law] mediators in any affair, buſineſs, bar- 
gain, or tranſaction. Sie 3 

Broce'LLa [old records] a thicket or covert of buſhes ; thence 


Brocn, or Broocy, an old faſhioned piked ornament of gold, at- 
ciently worn. 1 2 | 
Boon, an aw], a large packing needle. 5 

To BRO CHE [G rocher, Fr. to fix on a broche or ſpit. He broched 
theſe feetleſs birds. Camden. | | 


BxochETTE, Fr. [in cookery] a particular way of frying chicken 

2 ay ww] a uy can or pitcher, | 

ROCK [ bnock, Sax.] a er. 

Brock, 5 8 lee Fr.] a buck or hart of two years 
old, or of the third m—_ Nen 5 1 

Bro'cktET's Siſter, a hind of the year. OY 

Bro'coLt, a: plant of the colly-flower kind, 2 kind of 
cabbage for the uſe of the table. Ital. out 16 

Brop, a town of Sclavonia, ſituated on the river Save, 2 
miles ſouth of Poſega. e 3 y- 

Bro'DEHALFPENNY, Or Bro'DHALPENY, an exemption m__ 
ing a certain toll to the lord of the manor, Qc. for ſetung up 
in a fair or market. — | of the 

Bro'DErRa, or Bro'Dea, a city of Aſia, in the coy in 
Mogul, and kingdom of Guzurat, where there is a great * 
cotton cloths. Lat. 220 25" N. Long. 73 30' E.  Wolkinlt 

Bxo'v1, a fortified town of the kingdom of Poland, in "fines of 

Bro'cL10, a town of 2 is Len, near the co 
Provence, about 25 miles north-eaſt of Nice. 

To BROGUE, or To Brocore [probably of broui/ler, Fr. 25 
ble] to fiſh ſor eels 7 troubling the water, becauſe by doing o 
are the more eaſily taken. - of 

Book on 1 Tongue [probably of the Iriſh 8 — by 
Shoes, and at firſt was applied moſt uſually to them w. gt foreigner 
nacious of their Iriſh idioms, c. ] a defect incident to 1 5 — en 
in pronouncing the Engliſh tongue, or other acquired langu ther 


ce 


Ger with the accent, idiom, phraſe, or air of their own tongue. A 
hy 2 [ brog, _ ſhoes of horſe or any other coarſe leather, 
* by the Iriſh, and Highlanders. 5 
My clouted brogues from off my feet, whoſe rudeneſs 
Anſwer'd my ſteps too loud. Shakeſpeare. 5 80 
We muſt take three half. pence, or eat our 'brogues. Swift, | 
To Bror'DER [broder, Fr.] to embroider, to adorn with figures o 
eedle work. Mantles broider'd oer with gorgeous pride. T zcke/l. 
g Bro DEREN [wn Grodeur, Fr.] an embroiderer. 
Bror'pery [of broider] embroidery, needle-work, ſome orna- 
ments raiſed on cloth. The golden broidery tender Milkah wove. 


8 verb act. [either of bnoel, Sax. a wood, or of broul- 


ler, Fr.] to roaſt meat on the coals. 
, 


To Broil, verb neut. to be in the heat. Where have you been 
broiling — among the crowd in the abbey. Shakeſpeare. And to 

li ſun. | 
gl oo brouillrie Fr. imbroglio, It.] diſturbance, trouble, falling 
ar ee, a city of Aſia, in the Kingdom of Indoſtan, about 
12 leagues from Surat. | | * a 

Broxe, or BRAKE [bnzc, Sax. brath, Ger.] irr. prel. of break. 
'Broxe, or Bro'xEN [bnocan, Sax. gebrochen, Ger.] irr. part. pret. 


ol break. 


To BaoxE [of uncertain etymology. Skinner ſeems inclined to 
derive it from 70 break, becauſe broken men turn factors or brokers, 
Caſaubon from Teal, to aft or do. Skinner thinks again that it 
may be contracted from procurer. Mr. Lye more probably deduces it 
from bnuccan, Sax. to be buſy. Jobnſon] to tranſact buſineſs for or 
by others; it is ſometimes uſed in 1 ene | | 

Brokes with all that can, in ſuch a ſuit, 
Corrupt the tender honour of a maid. Shakeſpeare. 
Brote by ſervants and inſtruments to draw them on. Bacon. 


Back EN [of bnacan, Sax. to break, gebrochen, Ger.] parted by 


breaking ; as, broken meat, fragments of cut meat. | 
Bro'KEN-HEARTED [of broken and heart] having the ſpirits depreſ- 
ſed by fear or grief. To bind up the broken-hearted. Iſaiah. ; 
BrokenNLY, adv. [of broken] without regular ſeries. Hopkins 
hath done ſomething of this kind, but brokenly and glancingly, in- 
tending chiefly a diſcourſe of his own voyage.  Hakewell. 
Broxen Radiation [in catoptrics] is the breaking of the beams of 


light, as ſeen through a glaſs that is cut into ſeveral panes or 


ieces. 4 | | 
Er [in dioptrics] Ray of refraction is a right line, 
whereby the ray of incidence chuſes its rectitude or ſtraitneſs, and is 
broken in paſſing thro the ſecond medium, whether it be thicker or 
thinner, | | | 

Bro KER [probaly of procurator, Lat. on account of their procuring 
chapmen to others, and e contra, or of bnecan, Sax. to break, be- 


that employment]! 1. A kind of factor employed by merchants, that 
does buſinets or makes bargains for others. 2. A pimp, or match- 
maker, A goodly broker! dare you preſume to harbour wanton lines? 
Shakeppare, | | 

Exchange BRox ERS, are ſuch who make it their buſineſs to be ac- 
wee with the courſe of exchange, to give information to mer- 

ants how it goes, and to notify to ſuch perſons who have either 
money to receive or to pay beyond ſea, who are proper perſons 
to negociate the exchange with ; their premium is two Sths per 
cent. 

Pawn BROKERS, are ſuch as lend money to neceſſitous people upon 
ns Alſo ſuch as buy and ſell old houſhold goods, are called 
rokers, | : WE” 

Stock BROKERs, are ſuch as buy and fell ſhares of joint ſtocks of a 
company or corporation for other perſons, as the Bank, South-ſea, 
Eaſt-India company, Ec. 


Bao RACE [of broker] the pay or reward of a broker. See 

ROCAGE, . 

Bro'Mas [R., Gr] a fort of grain called wild oats. 

RO'MESGROVE, a market town of Worceſterſhire, about 10 miles 

north of Worceſter, and 118 from London. | i 

Bao MEV, a market town of Kent, on the river Ravenſbourn, 
nine miles from London. | | 

Bon, or BRoxxo, a town of the territory of the Milaneſe, in 
taly, ſituated on the ſouth fide of the river Po, about 12 miles ſouth 
of Pavia, | Es X 
Ba Nen [in blazonry] is a French term, and fignifies ſur- 
mounting or appearing; as, bronchant ſur le tout, is ſtanding out, or 
thewing itſelf over all. As when an eſcutcheon is ſeme, or ſtrewed all 
over with fleurs de lis, or the like, and over them a beaſt and other 


rings, that ſeems to cover ſo many of thoſe things, that the eſcutcheon 


other bearing which ſtands before them, it is called Bronchant. 


* 


— diſperſed thro' the lungs which are branches of the wind- 

A Broom, or BRo'xchie, belonging to the throat. Inflam- 

mg nr ws may happen in the bronchial or pulmonary veſ- 
RONCHIALE, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a particular artery of the lungs 

0 called from its ſupplying the —_— PY | ; 
RO NCHIC Muſcles, the ſternothyroides. 

ts CROCK LE [of Beoyy®-, the throat or wind-pipe. and x , a 
ng, Gr,] a rupture of the throat; a ſtrumous tumour, N 


an round; 1 8 4 | 
Coſte. Renovat, mg 10 io Wipers rl, Of about the fauces 


RONCHO'ToOM 


w, Gr 44 LSR ro, of Beeyy@-, the wind- pipe, and vi- 
W cut] an operation of cutting into the wind- pipe, in a mem- 
ſrinanc part between two rings, to prevent ſuffocation, c. in a 


Bro'vcvs [Lat. 6 x®-, Gr.] the wind 


+ -pipe, the forepart of 
Which is compoſed of to many lud rings. Pz, divided re its 
of which we have a curious portraiture (as of 


trunk and branches ; 


caule in former times none but bankrupts were permitted to follow 


uppoſed to be ſtrewed with all over; but that they are hid by that 


b * [Lat. Bg, of Broyy®:, the throat] certain hollow 
$ 


B R U 


many other parts of the human Mrenani83) in Boer bam. Occonorith 


Animalis reis tabulis illuſtrata. Ed. Londin. 
Bron, the ſame with brand. 7 
Fooliſh old man, ſhould then the pagan wrath 
That weeneſt words or charms may force withſtond, 
Soon ſhalt thou ſee, and then believe for troth, 
That J can carve with this enchanted Brend. Spenſer. 
BronTe'a Lat. of Beoyry, Gr. thunder] a braſs engine in theatres; 
by which they imitate the thunder. y 
Bro'nTEs [Lat. of eon, Gr. thunder] one of the Cyclops or 
Vulcan's journeymen, who made thunderbolts for Jupiter. 5 
Bro'nTeus [Lat. of Beoln, Gr.] an appellation of Jupiter, and 
alſo of Bacchus, on account of the noiſe of drunken quarrels, 


Bro'nT1as [of Bon, Gr.] a ſort of precious ſtone, ſuppoſed ts 


fall with thunder. 
BronTo'LoGY [Peoilonoyie, of Beorrn, and Ay, Gr. diſcourſe] 2 


treatiſe or diſcourſe of thunder, wherein an explication of its cauſes 


and phenomena, &c. is given. 

Bronze, Fr. 1. A compound metal; two thirds of which con- 
fiſts of copper, and one third of braſs. 2. Braſs. Imbrown'd in 
native bronze, lo Henley ſtands, Pope. 3. A medal: 

Little gives thee joy or pain ; 
A print, a bronze, a flower, a root. Prior. | ' « 

Broocn [broche, Fr. broke, Du.] a collar of gold formerly worn 
about the necks of ladies, a jewel; an ornament of jewels: 

He is the brooch indeed, 
And gem of all the nation. Shakeſpeare. 
Boon [with painters] a painting all in one colour. 

Brood [bhod, of bnevan, Sax: broedinge or broedſel, Du. brüte, 


Ger.] 1. A number of chickens hatched by or going with one hen. 


A hen followed by a brood of ducks. Spectator. 


2. Offspring, progeny. Mine own brood that on my bowels feed. | 


Milton. 2. Generation, Its tainted air, and all its broods of poiſon. 
Aadiſon. 4. Something brought forth, a production. Such things 
become the hatch and brood of time. Shakeſpeare. 5. The act of 


covering the eggs. 


Something's in his ſoul, | 
O'er which his melancholy fits on brood ; 
And I doubt the hatch and the diſcloſe 
Will be ſome danger. Shakeſpeare. | | 
To Broon, verb neut. [of bnedan, Sax. to cheriſh, broeden, Du- 
—_ Ger.] 1. To fit on eggs, as a hen or fowl does, to hatch 
em, | 
With mighty wings outſpread, 
Dovelike, ſat'ſt brooding on the vaſt abyſs, 
And mad'ſt it pregnant. Milton. | 
2. To cover chickens under the wing. Brooding darkneſs ſpreads his 
jealous wings. Milton. They breed, they brood. Dryden. 3. To 
watch, to conſider a thing with anxiety and ſolicitude. 
Sit brooding on unprofitable gold, 
Who dare not give. Drais. 5 
. To mature any thing by care. There was ever amongſt nations a 
rooding of a war. Bacon. 


To Broop, werb act. to cheriſh by care, to hatch. You'll fit and 


brood your ſorrows on a throne. Dryden. 

Bro'opy [of brood] being in a ſtate of ſitting on the eggs, inclined 
to fit and hatch. The common hen all the time ſhe is broody, fits, and 
leads her chickens, and uſes a voice which we call clocking. Ray. 

Brook [bnoc or bnoca, Sax.] a rivulet, a running water which is 
leſs than a river. Springs make little rivulets ; theſe united make 
brooks ; and thoſe coming together make rivers, which empty them- 
ſelves into the ſea. Locke, | 8 


To Brook, verb act. [bnucan, Sax. to digeſt, bruge, Dan. bruks, 


Su. bruycken, Du. bruchen, L. Ger. brauchen, H. Ger. to uſe, have 
occaſion, or bear with] as, to brook an affront, i. e. to bear it with 
patience, to put it up. ITS | 

To Brook, verb neut. to endure, to be content. He could not 
brock, that the worthy prince Plaagus was, by his choſen Tiridates, pre- 
ferred before him. 28 = | 

Brook-LIME [of bnooc lim, Sax.] an herb; a ſort of water ſpeed- 
well, very common in ditches. - ; 

Broom [bnom, Sax. brem, Du.] a ſhrub fo called; it hath a pa- 
pilionaceous flower, which becomes a ſhort roundiſh ſwelling pod con- 
taining a kidney ſhaped ſeed in each. | 

Broom, a beſom, an utenſil for ſweeping a houſe, ſtable, &c. ſo 
called of the ſhrub it is often made of. h | 

Broom Rape, a plant whoſe root is like that of a turnip, growing at 
the root of a broom. | 

Broominc, or BrREawiNcG fa ſhip] is a burning off the filth ſhe 
hath contracted on her ſides, with broom, ſtraw, reeds, Sc. when 
ſhe is on a careen, or on the ground. . 

BRO“OM-LAND {of broom and land] land that bears broom, Sheep 
cured of the rot, when they have not been far gone, by being put into 
broomlands. Mortimer. | | ds 

Bro'ssus [ Lat. old law] bruiſed or hurt with blows, bruiſes, or 
other caſualties. | . 

Bxorn [bnoth, Sax. brodo, It. or of Bewle, Gr. food] the liquor 
in which fleſh, &c. is boiled, and thickened with oatmeal, &c. 

As good eat the Dl, as the BRorn he is boiled in. 

That is, it is the ſame thing to be actually guiky of a fact, as to be ac- 
ceſlary to it. | | 7 
BroTHEL [berdel, Fr. bordello, It. burdtl, Sp.] a lewd houſe, a 
bawdy-houſe. - 6A | | 
From its old ruins brothel-houſes riſe, . | 
Scenes of lewd loves, and of pulluted joys. Dryden 
See BorDELLo. | | 

Bx TER [bnobon, of bneed, or of bnevan, Sax. g. d. of the 
ſame brood, brobre, Dan. broder, Su. broer or broever, Du: O. and 
L. Ger. bruder, H. Ger. all of brothr or brothar, or brader, Perf. of 
Scyth.) 1. A male born of the ſame father and mother. 2. Any one 
cloſely united. ; Os | 

He to day that ſheds his blood with me, 
Shall be my brother. Shakeſpeare. 


3. Any one reſembling another in manner, ſorm or profeſſion, — 
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* that is ſlochful in his work: is brother to him that is a great waſter. 
roverbs, 4. Brother, in the theological ſenſe, denotes man in ge- 
neral | 


BroTHER, irr. plur. brethren; tho' ſeldom otherways than in a the- 

_ ological ſenſe. | | | 

F 8 8 are brothers Who have only the ſame fa- 
er, but two mothers. 8 | 

Uterine BroTues, are ſuch as are only deſcended by the ſame 
mother, but not og — father. 3 1 

BroTHER of the Quill, properly a er author or writer; 
taken in 2 ple. t the ſame profeſſion or fraternity as the per- 
ſon ſpeaking, be it who it will. i . 

BROTHER of the String, an itinerary, ſtrolling muſician. 75 

Bro'THERHoOoD [of brother and hood] 1. The ſtate or quality of being 
a brother. A right to govern, whether you call it ſupreme father- 
hood or ſupreme Ferber ood, will be all one. Locke. 2. A ſociety 
of men for any purpoſe, a fraternity. A fraternity of men at arms, 
called the brotherhood of St. George, erected by parliament. Davies. 
3. A claſs of perſons of the ſame kind. He became as conſpicuous as 
any of the brotherhood. Addiſon. | | 

Keren N adj. like or pertaining to a brother, fraternal or na- 
tural; as, brotherly love. | 

BRoTHERLY, adv. [of brother] with the affection of a brother; 
as, in a brotherly manner. 
 Brov'ace, a fortreſs in the territory of mes in France, ſitu- 
ated on a bay of the ſea, about 18 miles ſouth of Rochelle. 

Brovcnr, pret. & part. paſſ. of to ir, 

BROUERSHA'VEN, a port town of Zeland, in the United Provinces, 
fituated on the north fide of the iſland Schonen, about nine miles ſouth- 
Weſt of Helvoetſluys. 6 SY 3 
 Brovr'LLER [with horſemen] a word uſed in the French riding 
academies, to fignify that a horſe plunges, traverſes, and appears in 
diſorder, when be is put to any manage. | 

Brov'vers, ſoops made of meat. Fr. 

Brow {bnopa, Sax. brouwe, Du. | 
| hc ek, I. That part of the face, or the row of hairs that is above 
the eye. 2. The forehead. . | | 

| Vaſt beams expreſs the beaſt, . 
Whoſe ſhady brows alive they dreſt. Waller. : 


Fa The general air of the countenance. Face to face, and frowning 


row to brow. Shakeſpeare, 
Brow of an Hill [of bnopa, Sax.] the top of an hill hanging over 
the edge of any high place. 
Brow Antler [a hunting term] the firſt ſtart that grows on the head 
of a ſtag, to which the beam antler is the next. wy 
To Brow [from the noun] to bound or limit, to be at the 
edge of, | : | | 
; Hard by i'th' hilly crofts h | 
| That &row this bottom glad. Milton. 3 
To Brow beat [of bnopa-beoran, Sax. ] to look diſdainfully or 
haughtily upon; to ſnub, to depreſs, or keep under with ſtern brows. 
Count Tariff endeavoured to browbeat the plaintiff while he was 
Tpeaking. Addiſon. 
Bxo'wBOUND [of brow and bound] having the head encircled with 
2 crown. | | 
He prov'd the beſt man i'th' field, and for his meed 
Was browbound with the oak. Shakeſpeare, 
Brow Pe [with carpenters] an overthwart or croſs beam. 
Brown ] [run, Fr. bruno, It. and Sp. bnun, Sax. brun, Su. Dan. 
and L. Ger. braun, H. Ger. an obſcure dark colour; it is compound- 
ed of black and any other colour. 
Brown George, ammunition-bread. 855 i 
To be in a BRo.]ẃ N Study, or penſive; to be in gloomy meditations, 
ſtudy in which the thoughts are directed to no certain point. They 
doze away their time in drowſineſs and brown-ſftudies. Norris 
Brown [of bnunna, Sax. a river or fountain] ſignifies a river, or 
the place or perſon to be denominated from a river or fountain. | 
BROWN-BIII [of brown and bill] the ancient weapon of the En- 
gliſn foot. Why it is called brown, I have not diſcovered ; but we 
now ſay brown muyquet from it. Jobnſon. 
rownb1lls levied in the city, 85 a 
Mlade bills to paſs in the committee. Hudibras. 
BRO“wxIsn, 3 brown. 
BRO“wWRNESss [of bnon, Sax.] a brown colour, 
Brxo'wnisTs [ſo called from one Robert Brown, 
ampton] a ſect in England; and were reckoned of the more rigid 
kind of Separatifts ; as contradiſtinguiſhed from the Semi-ſeparati/ts, 
or Robinſonians ; from whom, as it is ſaid, the preſent independents 
are derived. Hom. Eccle/. 7 * See INDEPENDENTsS and ConGRE- 
GATIONAL. They equally diſliked epiſcopacy and preſbyterianiſm: 


ey condemned the ſolemn celebration of marriages in churches ; 


maintaining, that matrimony, being a political contract, the con- 
firmation of it ought to proceed from the civil magiſtrate. They 
rejected all forms of prayer; and held that the Lord's prayer was 
not to be recited as a prayer, being given only as a model upon which 
to form our prayers. | 

. Browss, or Bxo'wsEwoop [prob. of breſſe, Fr. a twig, or rather 
of Broute, Fr. which has the ſame ſignification] the young ſprouts of 
trees which ſhoot forth early in the ſpring ; branches, oz ſhrubs fit for 
the food. of goats, and other animals. 

The goats their ſhrubby brow/? fans pendant. 2 Philips. * 

To Bxowss, verb a. He, Gr. brouter, Fr. Bruſcare, It.] to 
feed, as cattle, by nibbling, or knapping off the yonng ſprigs of 
trees, | 

Trod in the durt a 

Of cattle, and broaus d and ſorely hurt. Spenſer. 

Like the ſtag, when ſnow the paſture ſheets, 

The bark of trees thou Sroauſed . Shakeſpeare. 

To Browse, verb neut. to feed; with on; as, to browſe on ivy ; 
to browſe on ſhrubs ; to browſe en herbage. 
 Bao'wsick [of brow and ici] dejected, hanging the head. 

A gracious influence from you, 2 


May alter nature in our brow/ick crew. Suckling, 0 


Bacchus] a fe 


braun, or aug-braun, Ger. the 


born at North- 


with ragoos, e. 


B RU 


Bax uchnorE, or BVV E. See BRIChO Tr. 
BxVUE'xIA [old records] bruſh, heath, briars or thorns. 
Brv'css, a city and port town of Flanders, 11 miles eaſt of Oge,.i 

from whence there is a navigable canal, It has fill the bet fiene, 
trade of any town in Flanders. eign 
BrvELLE Tus [old records] a ſmall copſe or thicket, a little uo 4 
Bzxvise [bnyre, Sax.] a contuſion, a hurt with ſomething. A 
To Brvise [of bnuipan, Sax. b+oyer, Fr.] to cruſh or {poi the 
form of a thing, by any blow or hard compreſſure; to beat into oa, 
wder. | | * 
They beat their breaſts with many a Bruiing blow. D 
| ew, Har? 3 an herb ; the me with _ ey. Ou 
Brvir, a report, rumour, common talk. Fr. 
one to the other, that the king was ſlain. Sidney. 
Much Br vir, little fruit. great cry and a little oil, 8c 8 
under Wool. f | ow 
To BRuir _ the noun] to report or ſpread a thing abroad 

It is now obſolete. f 
Bru'MaL [brumalis, Lat.] pertaining to winter. 

ſtice. Brown. 

BrumMa'L1A 7 bruma, Lat. winter, or of Bromius, 


A bruit ran from 


The bramal ſol. 


the 
of Bacchus, celebrated by the Romans for thirty & "0 


beginning on the 24th of November, 
cember, | 
BRU'MAL is [of Brumus, a name of Bacchus] a feſtival among the 
Romans, obſerved the 18th of February and 15th of Auguſt, in ho. 
nour of Bacchus. | | 1 8 
Baux, Bran, Bow, Bouxn, and Burn fall derived fon 
the Saxon bonn, boupn, bnuna, bupma, Sax. all fignifyin | 
or fountain] intimates the place to be called from a river fag 
as, Brunburn. 
Brune'TTE, Fr. a woman with a brown complexion. The olirtt 


and ending the 26th of De. 


a river 
Ountain ; 


and the brunettes. Addiſon. | 


Bru'nion [brugnon. Fr. prugna, It.] a ſort of plum. 
Bru'xswick, the capital of the dutchy of Brunſwick, in the 6. 
cle of Lower Saxony, in Germany, ſituated on the river Ocker, about 
ninety-five miles eaſt of Hanover. The elector of Hanover is filed 
duke of Brunſwick, though he has no property in, or dominion 
os city of that name, which belongs to the duke of Brunſwick Val 
enbuttle. 35 | 
BrunT {pedb: of brunft, Tent. heat.] 1. Shock, violence; z, 
to bide the brunt in Sidney; and the brunt of battle in Milton, 2. af. 
ſault, onſet, blow, ſtroke. Too feeble I'll abide the brunt ſo ſtrong; 
Spenſer. An heavy brimt of cannon ball. Hudibras, 
Brvu'NT-1SLAND, a parliament town on the coaſt of Fife in Scotland, 
about 10 miles north-weſt of Edinburgh. N 
Bzv'scum [with botaniſts] 1. A bunch or knob in a maple tree, 
2. An arbour or hedge made of briars and thorns bound together, 
Lat. | | | 
Bzv'scvs, a ſhrub, of whoſe twigs bruſhes were made in ancient 
times. Lat. | 5 | 
To Bxusn, verb act. [probably of brofer, Fr.] 1. To cleanſe, rub, 
or ſweep with a bruſh ; as, to Bruſb a hat or cloaths, 2. To ftrike with 
quickneſs, as in bruſhing. Fo : ; 
The wreathful beaſt about him turned light, 
And him ſo rudely paſſing by did bru/þ 
With his long tail, that 1e and man to ground did _ 
3 | penjer, 
Has Somnus bry/b'd thy eye-lids with his rod? Dryden. . 
3. To paint with a bruſh. | 
Vou have commiſſion'd me to paint your ſhop, 
And I have done my beſt to bruſb you up. Pope 
4 To carry away by an act, like that of bruſhing. From the bougbs 
ruſb off the evil dew. Milton. : | | 
5. To move as the bruſh. | 
A thouſand nights have bru/#'d their balmy wings 
Over theſe eyes. Dryden. © 
To Bausn, verb neut. to move with haſte ; ludicrouſly applied to 
men. Nor took him down, but bru/b' d regardleſs by. Dryden. 
To Baus off. 1. To run off. Off they bru//'d, both foot and 
horſe. Prior, 2. To ſkim lightly, to fly over. 
Awakes the ſleepy vigour of the ſoul, | 
And bru/hing o'er, adds motion to the pool. Dryden. 
Bzxvsn [of burſtle, Teut. a briſtle, becauſe bruſhes are made of 
hog's briſtles, or Breſſe, Fr. bruſeus, Lat.] 1. An utenſil for cleanſing 
things from duſt and foil, by rubbing ; it is commonly made of briſle 
ſet in wood, 2. The larger and ſtronger pencils uſed by painters; 
pencils and b-u/es, 3. A bundle of ſmall ticks to light a fire. 4. 
A brunt, a rude aſſault, rough treatinent; which by the ſame meta · 
phor, we call ſcouring, 
Elſe when we put it to the puſh 
They had not giv'n us ſuch a bry/s., Hudibras. 
Brxvusn ſhunting term] a drag, the tail of a fox. by 
Bxv'sntr [from rab] he that uſes a bruſh, Wotton uſed to ff 
that critics were like bru/bers of noblemens cloaths. Bacon. 
Bru's MENT, or Bxusawood [of ruſs and wood. | know n 
whether it may not be corrupted from brow/ewwoed. John] Fs _ 
wood or ſmall flicks for fewel. 2. Rough, low, cloſe and 17 2 
thickets. With bru/woed and with chips the ſtrengthens thele. 
Dryden. | ef 
au aur [of brass] rough and ſhaggy like a braſh, Blood af 
off by the br»/by ſubſtance of the nerve from the knife where 
was cut. Boyle. 

Brvsx [in heraldry] a kind of tawny colour, 
Fenne. : t well 
Bzv'soLEs [in cookery] veal ſtakes, or thoſe of other meat F* 
ſeaſoned, ſtewed between thin ſlices of bacon, and between two 70 


otherwiſe called 


To Brxv'srus [of bnuprelian, Sax. borſtelen, Du. bortten, 0 

d. to ered the briſtles like an enraged boar] to go vapouring f 

ne ; to ruſtle, as armour, ſtiff garments, filk, &c. do. of bow 
Bau'Tal, or BauTisn [brutal, Fr. bruto, It. Sp. and Port. 


: ith 
talis, Lat.) 1. Belonging to a brute, what we have in commer ; 


5 U 5 


— }ratal force. 2. Inhuman, beaſlly, cruel. The brutal buſi- 
f den. | 
artis, 23 n ron [bratalits, Fr. brutalita, It. brutali- 


. :talitas, Lat.] beaſtlineſs; inhumanity, ſavageneſs. 
dad, bp. i man, has the air of brutality. Locke. 
of BU TALIZES verb neut. ¶ brut aliſer, Fr.] to grow brutal or ſa- 
o fe mixed with his countrymen, and 6ratalized with them in 
mer habit and manners. Adaiſon. | 1 26 5 | 
To BrRUTALIZE verb af. to make brutal. | 
Bav/TALLY, adv. [from brut inhumanly, cruelly. John threw 
\ knife at her head, very brutally indeed. Arbuthnot. 2 
5 BruTE, adj. [brutus, Lat.] 1. Senſeleſs; unconſcious. Not walking 
8 of clay, nor the ſons of brute earth. Bentley. 2. Savage, ir- 
e ferine; as, brute animals make uſe of this way. Holder, 3. 
Beſtia! being in common with beaſts. : : . © 
Brute _— and proud tyrannic pow'r. Miltyz. 
uncivilized. | : 
is Rough he brute philoſopher, who ne'er has prov'd 


| he joy of loving, or of being lov'd. Pope. 8 

WT (rate, Br” Grads, It. brutum, Lat] a beaſt, an animal 
that wants the uſe of reaſon. Brutes may be conſidered as aerial, ter- 
reftrial, aquatic or amphibious. I call thoſe aerial which have wings 

herewith they can ſupport themſelves in the air; terreſtrial are thoſe 
Ebole only place of reſt is upon the earth; aquatic are thoſe whoſe 
conſtant 25 is upon the water. Locke. To theſe three preſent im- 
{es of ſenſe, memory, and inſtinct, moſt, if not all, the ſagacities 
of brutes may be deduced. Hale. 3 . 
To BaurE [wrongly written for bruit] to report, to ſpread abroad. 
It is uſed by Knolles. En | . 
Bzvu'rexess [of heap brutally. Obſolete. Spenſer uſes it. 
To Bxu'riry [from brute] to make a man a brute. . O thou ſala- 
cious woman! am I then brutified? Ay; feel it here; I ſprout; I bud, 
I bloſſom. Congreve. | 3 3 
Baurisn [of brute] t. Beſtial, 8 a beaſt. 

Wandering gods diſguis d in brutiſh forms. Milton: 


brutiſh men. Grew. 3. Groſs, carnal; as, to act over a brutih 
ſcene. South. 4. Untaught, ancivilized, ignorant. They were not ſo 
brutiſh, that they could be ignorant ti call upon God. Hooker. 5 
Bzv'TishLY [of brutiſb] in a brutal manner. 


Wells, and 115 from London. | . | 
Bxy'a, Lat. {Pevs, Gr.] a little ſhrub like birch, with which 
bruſhes and brooms were made. But, if we may credit Heſychius, it 
was anciently applied to a far nobler uſe ; for he ſays, that it grows 
upon rocks, and is alfo ſtyled ſcaphos, and ſeaphis, and was nfed (with 
other e by way of purification. | OL 

Bxya Sylvefiris, Lat. [in botany) ſweet broom, heath, or ling. 
Buro [brioins, Fr. brionia, Lat. of Bevwna, Gr.] the herb 
white-vine, It has a climbing ſtalk, with ſpines, the leaves are like 
thoſe of the vine ; the flowers in the female plants are ſucceeded by 
round e on footſtalks; the flowers of the rtale plants 
are barren. The roots of this plant have been formerly cut into a hu- 
man ſhape, carried about, and ſhewn as mandrakes. Miller. 

Bus [of bjbo, Lat. to drink] a cant word for ſtrong malt liquor, or 
any other ſtrong drink. ' | 

5 He loves cheap port and double zb, 

And ſettles in the humdrum club. Prior. 

To Bv'ssL.e [probably of bula, Lat.] to chouſe, or che. 
BussLe [bobbef, Du. probably of bo/la, It. babiya or borbollon, Sp. 
ef bulla, Lat.] 1. A bladder in water; a film of water filled with air. 


water without. Bacon. 2. Any thing that wants ſolidity, any thin 
more ſpecious than real. Honour's but an empty bubble, Dryden. K 
filly fellow or cully. 4. A cheat, a tricking project to deceive and draw 
ih the _ by a falſe profpe& of gain. In the year 1720 the city of 
London, and almoſt all the trading cities of Holland and ſeveral other 
parts, were fo full of them, and the minds of the people ſo intent on 
them, and infatuated with them, that fair trading ſeemed to be hardly 
worth their care: witneſs the fatal Sonth-ſea bubble, &c. A 
The nation then too late will find, | 
Directors promiſes but wind, | 
South. ſea at beſt a mighty babble. Sevift: 
$. The perſon cheated. | 
Gany's a cheat and I'm a hubble. Prior. 
To BuBBLE, werb neut. [from the noun ¶ broxillonner, Fr. Bollire, It. 
barbullar, Sp.] 1. To rife up in bubbles or bladders. A 

Like a hell-broth boil and nb. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To run with a gentle noiſe. | * 
To BuzzLe, erb a2. to cheat. 


Bu'znI ER [fi J y | 
Din Pur [ rom bubble] a cheat. Jews, jobbers, and BubBlers. 
_ a cant word. She has by him out of his youth. 4 
VBBLES (in commerce] a name given to certain projects in the 
We 1720, of _ money on 0 gow funds. | 
a . phy fies] little round drops or veſicles of any fluid, 
the 1 ar, and formed on its furface upon the addition of more of 
nid, as in raining; or in its fabſtance upon a vigorons inteſtine 
mmotion of its parts, * | 


Pri a woman's breaſt. Why don't you go and ſack the bubby. 


Bv'no [erg., Gr. the groin] that part of the from the bend- 
| ef the ibn to the Re] and — all yer ew on that part 
called by es, a 8 NN. 


boil or Arr ſurgeons) a tumor with inflammation, being a kind of 
groin, —— 1555. glandulous or kernely parts of the body, as the 
5 4+ Co ; (1:39; -4 
| p/iatel Box, 8 plagnie-ort or bebt. 
A uno, a groſs impoſthume or ſwelling arifing in the groin, 
1 dy che 8 diſeaſe. poſh oh 2 
By = a> Þ Romans] the tutelar goddeſs of greater cattle. 


lng wget! or0x7An, of Bugs and eu, a tumour] a tumour 
When the jnceſtin 


. 


2. Having the qualities of a brute; rough, ſavage ; as; brutes and 


Bxv'ron, a market town in Somerſetſhire, about 10 miles from 


Bubbles are in the form of a r np air within, and a little ſkin of 


BvssLING, 1. A rifin or ſwelling up in bubbles, 2. A tchouſfing or 
dee bas Gare „ e. 


are carried to be waſhed. They convey d me into a buck-baſtet, 


in, cauſed by the deſcent of the epiploon or inteſtines. 
ntelune or omentum falls thro' the rings of the abdominal 


B UG 
muſcles into the groin, it is called hernia inguinalis, or if into tis 
ſcrotum, ſcrotalis : 'Theſe two, tho! the firſt only is properly & called; 
are known by the name of bubonecele. 181 | | 
Bucaxi'trs, or Boucani'ers [it is ſaid to be derived from the in- 
habitants of the Caribbee iſlands, who uſed to cat the priſoners taken 
in war in pieces, and lay them on hurdles of Brazil wood erected on 
ſticks, with fire underneath; and when fo broiled or roaſted, to eat 
them, and this manner of dreſſing was called boutaning hence our bou- 
caniers took their name; becauſe when hunting they dreſſed their meat 
after this manner. ] A cant word for certain pirates in the Weſt Indies; 
e-booters, rovers, that uſed at firſt to go a pirating on the Spaniards 
only; alſo the ungovernable rabble of Jamaica. Sy 
UCARI'ZA, a town of the kingdom of Hungary, in Croatia, upon 
the Adriatic ſea, in the gulph of the ſame name. | 
Bv'cca, Lat. the hollow inward part of the check that ſtands out 
by being blown: | 
Bucca'Les Glandulæ [in anatomy] glands diſperſed over the inner 
fide of the cheeks and lips, which ſeparate a ſpittle ſerviceable in ma- 
ſtication and digeſtion. Lat. | | 
Buccane'tss, thoſe who dry and ſmoke fleſh or fiſh after the man- 
ner of the Americans; ſo called from Baccan, the place where they 
ſmoke them. This name is particularly given to the French inhabi- 
tants of St. Domingo, whoſe whole employment is to hunt bulls or 
wild boars, in order to fell the hides of Ge former, and the fleſh of 
the latter. | | 
Bucca'i, a town of Iſtria, upon the Adriatic ſea, belonging to the 
houſe of Auſtria. : | | : 
Buccart, or Bov'cnati, is alſo the name of a large province of 
Aſiatic Tartary ; ſituated between, lat. 34* and 44® N. and between 
75® and go? eaſt longitude. | | | 5 
BucckLIA“Tiox | buccel/a, Lat. a mouthful ; with chemiſts] the 
act of dividing into gobbets or large pieces. 
Buccina'ros, Lat. a trumpeter, one that ſounds a trumpet, or 
winds a horn. i 
BuccinaToR [with anatomiſts] a round circular muſcle of the 
cheeks, arifing from the fore-part of the proceſſus coronæ of the lower 
jaw, and ſticking to the gums of both jaws, is inſerted into the corner 
of the lips. It is called baccinator from its forcing out the breath of 
trumpeters. 
_ Bv'cevra, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the fleſhy part under the chin. 
BuctenTav'rvs [ BHextrrasęe., of gs, an augmentative particle, and 
#£1Tave®-, a —_ a ſort of carrack or huge ſhip, having tie ſign 
or figure of a centaur. | 3 | 
BucenTo'ro [Pexorave®., &c.] the name of à large veſſel or ſtately 
galley, uſed by the Venetians in the ceremony of eſpoufing the ſea, 
when the doge and ſenate go annually on aſcenſion-day with much 
pomp, and throw a ring int# it. | | "IR 
Buce'PHarvus [of Bus, an ox, and x:Pany, the head, 7. e. bull's 
head] the horſe of Alexander the Great, ſo called on account of having 
the mark of a bull's head upon his ſhoulder : When he had his ſaddle 
on and harneſs, he would ſuffer none but Alexander to ride him, and 
would as it were kneel down to take him up, and being wounded in the 
battle with Porus, he carried the king to a place of ſafety, and imme- 
diately dropped down dead. Alexander built a magnificent tomb for 
him, and founded a city to his memory, calling it Bucephalia, in the 
place where he firſt fell, which is ſuppoſed to be now called Labor, the 
capital of Pengah in Indoſtan or Rauci, now a fine populous city. 
Bu'ceras Bui, Gr.] the herb fœnugreek. On 
 Bv'cerism, the doctrine of Bucer, a proteſtant divine; born at 
Scheleſtadt, A. D. 1491, and who died at Cambridge, 1551. He 
was embarraſſed between the two opinions of Luther and Zuinglius, 
and Choſe rather to acquiefce in general and ambiguous expreſſions, to 
procure a good underſtanding between them both. If we might vary 
from ſcripture, ſays Calvin, I know very well how much more tole- 
rable BucERISsM I Buceriſmus] is than CaLvinism.” See a more full 
account of him in Bayle : Who adds, from Melchior Adams, that Pe- 
ter Martyr conformed himſelf for ſome time to Bucer's language, and 
afterwards left it, when he ſaw the dangerous confequences of it; which 
were, that on the one hand it did not /atisfy the Lutherans, and, on the 
other, gave offence to the weak and perplex d, and embarraſi d them 
in ſuch a manner, that they could not tell what to believe on that 


point. 


Zucn, a town of n which gives name to a terri- 

ry called Le Capitulat de Buch. | 
83 a — or diſtrict of Aberdeenſhire, in Scotland: it 
gives title of carl to the noble py of Erſkine. 

Bucna'w, an 2 eity of Swabia, in Germany, about 25 
miles ſouth-weſt of Ulm. 5 

Bu'cnorn, a city of Swabia, in Germany, fituated on the eaſt fide 
of the lake of Conſtance, and about 12 mules eaſt of the city of Con- 


ſtance. 
Bu erna [with botaniſts] the herb king's conſound. | 
- Bvex ſbucca, Sax. boch, Wel. bour, Fr. becco, It. bock, Su. and Ger. 
# he · goat.] a male deer of the fallow kind ; a male rabbet, goat, Se. 
Buck che, Ger. ſuds or lye, bucato, It.] a lye made of aſhes. 
Buck? I wou'd I cou'd waſh myſelf of the buck. Shakeſpeare. 2. The 
clothes waſhed in the lye. * . travel with her furred pack, 
ſhe waſhes Sucks here at home, Shakeſpeare. | 
To Buck, verb neut. elne as bucks and does; as, bucking- 
time. n | 
o Buck Clothes [imbuccutare, It.] to waſh linnen with lye. 
Throw foul linen upon him, as if going to bucking, Shakeſpeare. 
To take Buck, to admit the to copulation, . 
Buck of the firſt Head [a hunting term] a buck in the fifth year. 
A great Buck wich hunters] one in the fixth year 
Buck-vasxKer [of buck and boſter] the baſket in which foul fone 


me in with foul ſhirts. Shakeſpeare. - "I ; 
Bv'exszan [of bochsbnonen, Du.] a plant which is a ſpecies of tres 
foil. The ——* _— By — centaury, buetbane. Floyer. 
 Bucr-Maff, che ms tree. | 
Y — [av old law] a deer hay, a toil, a large net to catch 
deer un ; 


* 9 


; th Ae: . „Lat. fm the form of the leaf] 
Bu'cxsnorn Plantain and fie with the plantain, but its leaves 
21 Are 


a plant that agrees in flower 


fourth part ſo large. It was formerly cultivated as a ſallad herb, but 


out of a well. 


BUC 


whereas thoſe of the plantain are either 
entire, of but ſlightly indented. The ſpecies are four: The - 
den buckſhorn plantain, or hartſhorn, &c. This ſpecies, cho entitled 
a _— plant, is found wild on moſt commons, where it appears 
to be very different from the garden kind, as being little more than a 


ure deeply cut in on the edges, 


at preſent wholly diſuſed. Miller. i | 
vcx-Thorn 3 Lat. ſuppoſed to be fo called from buec, 
Sax. the belly] a ſhrub with a funnel-ſhaped flower, of one leaf, 


whoſe berries are of a purging quality, which incloſe four ſeeds. 'The 
ſpecies are three : The a, which is called common purging buck- 


_ thorn, is very common in hedges, the berries of which are uſed in me- 


dicine, particularly for making a ſyrup, which was formerly in great 
uſe. Miller. | 

Bucx-Weed, a herb. 

 Bvck-H#heat [buckweitz, 
is excellent food for ſwine and poultry. The flowers grow in a ſpike, 
or branched, from the wings of the leaves. The ſpecies are : 1. Com- 
mon upright buckwheat. 2. Common creeping buckwheat. The 
firſt is cultivated in England, and is a great improvement to barren 
land. The ſecond grows wild. Miller. | 

Bu'cxeT [of buc, Sax. a flagon, or baquet, Fr.] 1. A kind of pail 
made of leather, and commonly uſed for carrying water, to quench 


| fires in houſes. 


Some run for buckets to the hallow'd quire. Dryden. | 
2. A pail of wood with an handle; the veſſel in which water is drawn 


A deep well owes two buckets. Shakeſpeare. 25 
But ET. Rope [on ſhipboard] a rope faſtened to the bucket for 
drawing water up the ſides of the ſhip. 78 5 


Bu'ckinGHaM, a borough town of Buckinghamſhire, on the river 


Ouſe, about 17 miles from Ayleſbury, and 57 from London, It is the 


* 


county town of Buckinghamſhire, and fends two members to parlia- 
ment. | 
Bu'ckixcfHamntet, an inland county, having Northamptonſhire 
on the north, Bedford, Hertford, and Middleſex, on the eaſt; Berk- 
ſhire, from which it is divided by the river Thames, on the ſouth, 
and Oxfordſhire on the weſt. It ſends two members to parliament. 
Bu'ckLE [boucle, Fr. bluccli, Wel. and the ſame in the Armoric, 
buchel, Teut. probably of buqan, Sax. to bend] 1. A ſquare or round 
hoop, with a tongue faſtened with a thong or ſtrap of leather, for ſad- 
dles, ſhoes, and other uſes. 2. A curl of hair; the ſtate of the hair 
eriſped and curled. ed | | 
He lets his wig he in buck/e; Addiſon. X: 
To keep BUCKLE and Tongue together, or to make both ends meet ; 
that is, to have juſt wherewithal to ſubfiſt and no more. | | 
To BuckLEe, verb ad. [of boucler, Fr. or buzan, Sax.) 1. To 
faſten with buckles. 2. To prepare to do any thing. A metaphor 
taken from buckling on armour. | 
Catching up in haſte his three-fquare ſhield, 
And ſhining helmet, ſoon buckled him to the field. Spenſer. - 
3. To join in battle. The foot of the avant-guard were buckled with 
them in front. Hayward. 4. To confine. | | 
How brief the life of man 
Runs his erring pilgrimage, 
That the ſtretching of a ſpat 
Buckles in his ſum of age. Shakeſpeare, 
5. To put hair into buckle. | 
To BuckLE, verb neut. [bicken, Ger.] 1. To bend, to bow. 
Fever-weaken'd joints, | 
* Like ſtrengthleſs hinges, buchle under life. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To buckle to, to apply to, to attend. Go buckle to the law. 
Dryden. Make them 6uck/e to the thing propos'd. Locke, 3. To 
buckle with, to engage with, to encounter. | 
For ſingle combat thou ſhalt buck/e with me. Shakeſpeare. 
Bu'ckI ER [bwcclan, Wel. boucher, Fr.] a fort of defenſive armour 
to ſkreen the body from the blows of the enemy. It was buckled on 


the arm: figuratively, defence, protection. Their dictator Fabius, 


the old Romans called the bzc#/er of Rome. 

Buck ER of Beef, a piece cut off from the ſurloin. 
' ToBuckLER {from the noun] to ſupport, to defend. 

I'll buckler thee againſt a million. Shakeſpeare. 

' BuckLrr-Thorn, an herb called Chrift's thorn. | 

Bu'cknHaM, or Bu'ckENHam, a market town of Norfolk, on the 
river Waveney, about nine miles from Thetford, and 79 from Lon- 
don. | 

Bu'cxor, a province of the Eaſt Indies, ſituated on the river Indus, 
having the province of Multan on the north, and Tatta on the ſouth. 

Bu'cxRam {[bougran, Fr. buckerame, Ital.] a ſort of ſtrong linnen 
cloth ſtiffened with gum, uſed by taylors, ſtay- makers, Wc, 5 

Bu! ck RAMs, an herb, called wild garlic. | 
 Bvu'cx$ow, or Bu'xom {[bucpom, Sax. from buxan, to bend. It 
originally fignified obedient, as John de Treviſa, a clergyman, tells his 
patron, that he is obedient and buxom to all his commands. In an 
old form of marriage uſed before the reformation, the bride promiſed 
to be obedient and buxom in bed and at board, from which expreſſion, 
not well underſtood, its preſent meaning ſeems to be derived. Johnſon] 
1. Obedient, obſequious. He did countenance the Iriſh, thinking 
thereby to make them more tractable and burem to his government. 


Spenſer, 
- —» He with broad fails 8 
Winnow'd the buxom air. Milton,” 
A freſh child of the bux9m morn; Craſhaw. 
Filled her with thee, a daughter fair, 
So buxom, blithe, and debonair. Milton. | 
propenſe, or forward to amour, amorous, wanton, Fc. 


2. Jolly, 


And to the buxom god the virgin vow'd. Dryden. 
Bv'cx$0MELY, amorouſly, wantonly, ff. 
* * Bu'CKSOMENTESS, nſity to amour, c. nol 
Bucol ic, adj. [ Sucolique, Fr.] 2 HUB 9 ths; 
Buco Lic, 4405 (bucoliguer; Fr- huccolice, It. Runckixe, of gureh· Gr. 
a cow. herd] paſtoral ſongs or poems, in which herdſmen and country 


ſwains, Cc. are repreſented 
country matters, | 


6s Bucxa'wum, Lat. ſin botany] the herb calves-ſnout. Fa 


diſcourſing concerning their amours or 


Ger. Fagopyrum, Lat.) a ſort of grain that 


leather, ſo that a blow cannot eafily pierce it. 


B U F 
Buy Bouton, Fr. buttone, It. botdn, Sp.] a young ſprout, the "ry 
ſhoot or gem of a plant. | | 
As the moſt forward bud + | 
Is eaten by the canker e'er it blow, 
Even ſo by love the young and tender wit 
Is turn'd to folly, blaſting in the bud, | 
6 Loſing his verdure even in the prime. Shakeſpeare, 
an dd calf of the firſt year, ſo called becauſe its horns are in 
e bud. 
My dear Bud (my deary, hony, &c.] an endearing expreſſion from 
a wife to her huſband. See the play call'd the Country Wife, | 
To Bub, verb neut. [boutonner, Fr.) 1. To put forth young ſhogy 
or buds as trees do. Bud forth as a roſe. Eccleſiaſt. | 
And felt for budding horns on their ſmooth foreheads rear'd. Dy den 
2. To be in the bloom, or a growing. ; 
Young budding virgin, fair and freſh and ſweet, 
Whither away! Shakeſpeare. - ' 
To Bup, verb ad. to inoculate, or graft, by inſerting a bud into 
the rind of another tree. Of aprieots, the largeſt maſculine is much 


improved by budding upon a peachſtock. Temple. 


vp“, the capital of Lower Hungary, about 130 miles ſouth-cag 
of Vienna: It ſtands on the ſide of a hill, on the ſouth-weſt ſide of the 
Danube, and is well fortified and defended by a caſtle, eſteemed one 
of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in Hungary. | 

\ Bu'ppespaLs, or Bo'TEsbaLE, a market town of Suffolk, near thy 
borders of Norfolk, 81 miles from London. e 

To Bu por [a mining term] to waſh and cleanſe lapis calaminaris 
Budo, ſub. the dreſſed ſkin or furr of lambs. 8 

To Bupes [bouger, Fr.] to move or ſtir off a place. A low word. 

I be mouſe ne'er ſhun'd the cat, as they did budge, 
From raſcals worſe than they. Shakeſpeare. 
BupGe, adj. [of uncertain. etymology] ſurly, ſtiff, formal, 
O fooliſhneſs of men ! that lend your ears 
To thoſe budge doctors of the ſtoics. Milton. 5 8 

Bupct Batchelors, a company of poor old men cloathed in lon 
gowns lined with lambs furr, who attend on the lord mayor of the city. 
of Loudon, at the ſolemnity of the public ſhew on the hiſt day that he 
enters upon his office. Every freeman called upon the livery, and re. 
fuſing it under the pretext of incapacity, is obliged to make one of 
the number, if required; | TOE 
Bux Barrel [in ſhips] a ſmall tin barrel to hold gunpowder, 
having a caſe or purſe of leather covering the head, to hinder the poy. 
der from taking fire. „ 

Bu'pats [from the verb] he that ſtirs from the place, _ 

| Let the firſt 5udger die the other's ſlave. Shakeſpeare. 

. Bu'pctT [bougette, Fr.) 1. A bag or ſnapſack, ſuch as may be 
eaſily carried. 8 18 

Tinkers may have leave to live, 5 
8 And bear the ſowſkin budget. Shakeſpeare. 3 
2. It is applied to a tore or ſtock. Nature brought off the cat, when 
the fox's whole budget of inventions fail'd him. L'Eftrange. : 

; Bu'pincex, the capital of a country of the ſame name in Germany, 
ſituated in the circle of the Upper Rhine, about 20 miles north eaſt of 
Frattkfort, 5 

. Bupo'a, a city of Dalmatia ; it is a biſhop's ſee, and ſituated on the 
gulph of Venice. | 

UDWE'ls, a town of Bohemia, fituated on the river Mulday, 
about 65 miles ſouth of Prague. 

Bu'pziack TA'RTaky, a country ſubject to the Turks, ſituated on 
the rivers Neiſter, Bog, and Nieper; having Poland and Ruſſia on the 
north, Little Tartary on the eaſt, the Black Sea on the ſouth, and 
Beſſarabia on the weſt. | : | | | 

. Bu'tnos-AYREs, one of the moſt conſiderable Spaniſh ports on the 
eaſt coaſt of South America, ſituated on the ſouthern ſhore of the river 
Plata, and about 50 leagues from its mouth; and yet here the river 
is full ſeven leagues broad. It has a good trade, and is ſtrongly for- 
tified. Lat. 368. Long. 60? W. | wo 

Burr hal, of buffle, Fr. ſo called from the likeneſs it bears to 
the ſkin of an ox] 1. A fort of thick tanned leather, prepared from the 
{in of the buffalo; uſed for ſword-belts and waiſt-belts. | 

A viſage rough, | | | 

Deform'd, unfeatur'd, and a ſkin of buf. Dryden, 

2. The ſkin of elks and oxen dreſſed in oil, and prepared after the 
ſame manner as that of the buffalo. 3. A military coat made of thick 


Pitileſs and rough, 3 
| A wolf, nay worſe, a fellow all in buf Shakeſpeare. 
4. Stout, reſolute ; as, to ſtand buf againſt all misfortunes : 
bably from the toughneſs of that leather. | 
To os (buffe Fr.] to ſtrike: It is now obſolete. - 
| A ſho | 


To have buf d ont the blood aol 

From ought but a block. Ben Johnſon. 

Bu'rrALO, Burr, or Bu'rrIE [bouffie, Fr. bufolo, It. bufalo, Sp-) 

a wild ox, or wild beaſt like an ox, chat abounds in America. 

Buffaloes, fat goats, and hungry cows. Dryden. 

Bueee'r [buffette, Fr.] a repoſitory or fort of cupbeard for Plaz 

glaſſes, china-ware, Fc. alſo. a large table in a dining-room, 0 
a ſide, board, for the plates, glaſſes, ttles, Ac. The rich buffet 

colour'd ſerpents grace. Dryden. | 28 
Bo'rrEH [buffetto, It. 2 Sp.] a blow or box on the ear, 

ſlap on the face with the fiſt. | en * 

Round his hollow temples and his ears, 

His buckler beats, the ſon of Neptune, ſtun d hq 

With theſe repeated buffets, quits the ground. Dryden. 4 

-  'To'Burpger, verb ad. from the noun [ abgfatear, Sp.] to beat ; 

box, to ſtri with the hand. | * 

| The torrentroar'd, and we did buffet it | 

With luſty finews, throwing it aſide. Shakeſpeare. ' 
Io Buzear, verb nent, to play at a boxing match. If 
Euffet for my love, I could lay on like a butcher. She. 

Bu rrETIR [of buffet a boxer, one that buffets. 

.  Bu'eeLs. [bouffe, Fr,] the ſame with buffalo. a 
T0 Burris, to be puzzled, to be at a loſs. This was the pat ' 

of that poor, angry, buffing, well-meaning mortal, Piſtorides. Borrls- 


pd- 


* 


might 


Ti 


put 


ee Fad (bufle, Fr. and bead] a ſenſeleſs flupid fellow: , | 
—— . oe buffie and head) having a large head like a 


buffalo, dull, * Fr. bouffone, It. Bufon, Sp. but Salmaſius chuſes 
| = 12 IN a ry becauſe ſuch perſons in their buf- 


| foonery, ſwell themſelves like toads] 1. A common jeſter, a droll, a 


iack-pudding, who uſes low jeſts and antic geſtures. 
5 — 4 3 sd on a able ſtage, and become the ſport of 
om Wotton. 2. He that practiſes indecent raillery. 
Moons. The bold lh, Whene er they tread the green, 
Their motion mimics, but with jeſt obſcene.. Garth. 
Bu rTOOVERY [ bouffornerie, Fr. hy, pt It. bufoneria, Sp.] 1: The 
Þ ractice of jeſting, drolling. Learning becomes pedantry, and 
wn 5 fooery: Locke. 2. Ridiculous pranks, ſcurrile mirth. Dryden 
voy the accent improperly on the firſt ſyllable. 
yo Whilſt it laſts, let 22 ſucceed K 
To make us laugh, for never was more need. Dryden. 


Buro'xrus Lapis, the toad-ſtone, a ſtone falſely imagined to REFS 
in the head of a toad. Lat. 


Buo, a ſtinking inſect that infects bedſteads, &c. Pope erroneouſly 
ings to 1t. 
_" Lit ja6 flap this bug with gilded wings, . 
This painted child of dirt, that ſtinks, and ſtings. Pope. 
May Buco [bruco, It.] a flying inſect. : | 
Bus, or Bu'oBBAR [it is derived by ſome from big, by others from 
: bug in Welch has the ſame meaning] an imaginary frightful ob- 
ect or ſpectre, generally uſed for a falſe terror. | 
l Each trembling leaf and whiſtling wind they hear, 
As ghaftly bug their hair on end does rear. Spenſer. 


Such bugbear thoughts once got into the tender minds of children, fink | 


deep. che. 


Bu'cENz a town of Japan; the capital of the kingdom of that name v 


in the iſle Ximo. | 

go cl a territory in France, being the ſouth diviſion of Breſle, 

in Burgundy, on the frontiers of Savoy. : 3 | 
To Bun [bougeronner, Fr. bijaronneàr, Sp. but Menage chuſes 

to derive it from Bulgarians, a people infamous for unnatural Juſt} 

to copulate with a beaft; alſo with a man or woman unnatural y. 
Bu'ccerER [bougre, Fr, bjarron, Sp.] one who copulates beaſt- 


Pu'ccunr, any unnatural copulation of ſpecies or ſexes. 
Bu'consss, abounding with, or having buggs plentiſully. 
Bu'cey [of b:g] full of buggs. 33 . 
Bu'c14, a port town of the kingdom of Algiers, in Africa, ſituated 
about 60 miles eaſt of the city of Algiers. | 
Bv'cte, a port town of Egypt, fituated on the weſtern ſhore of the 
Red Sea, almoſt oppoſite to Zidon; it is the port town to Mecca, and 
about 100 miles welt of it. Pa, Hr, | 
Bu'oLs [of bucu/a, Lat. an heifer] à kind of wild ox. 1 
Bu'sLER [bugula, Lat.] a kind of herb with a flower of one leaf, 
that become ſo many oblong ſeeds ſhut up in a husk ;. the flowers are 
placed in whorles round the ſtalk. The bugle is greatly eſteemed as a 
vulnerary herb, and is uſed both externally and internally. | 
Bu'ol Es, a fort of glaſs beads, of a ſhining black colour; as, bugle 
bracelets, and bug/e eye-balls. Shakeſpeare. 5 
Buol E, or BucLe-Horn [of bugen, Sax. to bend. Skinner. of bu- 
eula, Lat. an heifer. Junius. Or from bugle, the bonaſus, and horn] 
a fort of hunting horn. . 
The Ak bugle ſmall, OE | 
Which hung adown his fide in twiſted gold. Spenſer. 
Hang my bugle in an inviſible baldric. Shakeſpeare. 
His 2 his bagle-horn a blaſt, Tickell. 


Bu'oLoss [bugiſe, Fr. Bug /A a, It. bugli/a, Sp. buglſus, Lat. of 


« Paywooun, or] the herb ox-tongue, whoſe flowers are ſmall and tu- 


bulous, expanded in a round form, the ſeeds are like the head of a 

viper. The flowers are uſed in medicinal cordials. Miller. | 

33 Vinum, Lat. wine made of bugloſs, and uſed in me- 
cine. | | 


To Butt.» [prer. I built or have built; pare. paſſ. built; bilden, Du. 


| har Sax. irreg. verb ad. ] 1. To erect or make houſes, barns, 
- les, Dt 


ches ; to raiſe any edifice from the ground. 2. To rear up in ge- 
deral, The head dreſs was built up in a couple of cones 4.5 ſpines, 
which ſtood exceſſively high on the fide of the E Spectator. 3. To 
miſe any thing on a ſupport, with on or pon. bets. 

„Love built en beauty, ſoon as beauty, dies. Donne. 

To Bvitd, verb neut. to reſt on, to rel upon. 

: To build on the interpretations of an author. Addiſor. 

Bu!'Lven [of build] he that builds, an architect. 

a Fore. accounting oft makes builders miſs. Sidney. 
Bor LDING, fub/?. [of Guile) a fabric, an edifice. I could not but 
ake particular notice of ſuch ancient coins as relate to any of the Luild- 
:ng5 or ſtatues ſtill extant. Addiſon. 

Jools BuiLy houſes, and wiſe men buy them. Becauſe ſo many 
people ruin themſelves wich the itch of building, that buyers ſeldom fail 
e bo opportunity of buying at half coſt. The Italians ſay : Cafe fatta, 
q 4755 Pafta, non fi paga quanto coſta. (A houſe when it's built, 
may vineyard when planted, never anſwers the coſt.) 

egulay BUILDING, one whoſe plan Is ſquare, its oppoſite ſides 
Y and its parts diſpoſed with ſymmetry. 
regular BUlLDING, that which is not contained within _ and 


Parallel lines, and whoſe parts have not a juſt relation one to the other 
in the elevation. 


N Bull Dino, one which is not attach d, joined or contiguous 

| er, : N 

8. Pubs, £3, b encompaſſed with a ſquare, as the Monument, 
"zaged Bull DING,” one encompaiſed, having no front towards any 

wee Public place, nor Tra ne but b 5 narrow "=" 
erred Buil ind, or Sunk Bvil pins, ſuch, the area of which is 


X10w the level or ſurface of the place on which it ſtands, and of which 
the loweſt courſes of ſtone are hidden. | | 


2 word uſed for Building, as the built of a ſhip, &c. the 


» hr, or faſhion. A word uſed among work people. 
| As is the built, ſo different is the fight ao, 


BU L 


No country has fo little ſhipping as Ireland, the reaſon muſt be; the 
carcity o my 


timber proper for this built, Temple. 
BviLT [iry. part. and part. pafſ.] has, or is, built. | 
Bu'Lac, a town of Egypt, on the eaſtern ſhore of the river Nile; 
about two miles weſt of Grand Cairo, of which it is the port-town. 

It is a place of great trade, as all the veſſels going up and down the 

Nile, make ſome ſtay here: it is alſo near His lace that they cut 

the banks of the Nile every year, it | 

overflow the neighBouring grounds ; without which the ſoil would 

produce neither grain nor herbage.  _ - 3 

BuLa'PATHUM [GN do, Gr.) the herb patience or great dock: 

Burn [bulbe, Fr. bulbo,It. bulbus,Lat. of BN. — the round root 
of a plant that is wrapped about with many coats, peels, or ſkins one 

over another, as an onion ; or elſe ſet round with many little ſcales, 
and ſending out many fibres from the bottom of the root. Autumnal 
tulips, and bulbs, Rehn. RD OI TINT 

The Bors ſor apple] of the eye. The bulb or ball of the eye 
has its exterior membrane or coat made thick and tough. Ray. \ 

BuLBa'ceous [bulbaces, Lat.] full of little round heads in the 
root. e | 
, BuLsr'ce [with herbaliſts] an herb having leaves like leaks, and 
a purple flower, dog's leek. e | 
BuLBoca'sTaxumM [Hg, Gr.] earth-nut or pig- nut. 

_ Bu'LBovus [bulbeux, Fr. bulboſo, It. bulboſus, Lat.] containing bulbs; 
conſiſting of bulbs ; applied to plants, whoſe roots have round heads, 
and zr2 thence called bulbous plants. Th 1 

BuLss [with floriſts] the round ſpired beards of flowers. 
Bu'Lca [old Lat.] a budget, mail, or portmanteau. 1 

\, Bu'.car, the Capital of the province of Bulgar, in Ruſſia, ſitua- 

ted on the N 5 FF oe te a gt ne 
BuLoa'k1a, a province of European Turkey, bounded by the ri- 
ver Danube, which divides it from Wallachia and Moldavia on the 


north, by the Black Sea on the eaſt, by Romania on the ſouth, and 


by Servia on the weſt. _ 5 

To Bure [ſpoken of a ſhip. It was originally written bilge : 
bilge was the lower part of the ſhip, where it ſwelled out, from billiz, 
Sax. a bladder. 2 1. To fplit, by ſtriking upon a rock or 


anchor, ef worry; 5 5 

Thrice round the ſhip we toſt, ; 
. Then 6ulg'd at once, and in the deep was loſt. Dryden. 

2. To be prominent, or jut out; a word moſtly uſed among work- 
men. Timber that bulges from its foundation, is ſaid to batter or 
hang over it. Moxon. . _. | | 

Bu'Limy [Bulimie, Fr. bulimia, It. BGNαν, of Beg, an ox, or By, 
a term of augmentation, and au®-, hunger; called allo bowina fa- 
mes, Or canina fames, Lat. and xvwogr&ia, Or.] an inordinate appetite, 
attended with faintneſs and coldneſs of the extremities. 

BuLx [buce, Sax. bulcke, Du. the breaſt, or largeſt part of a man's 
body] 1. Bigneſs, ſize, quantity; as, ſhips of great bl. 2. Great- 
neſs, largeneſs. Objects cannot enter into the mind by their own 
natural Full, but they are taken in by their ideas, South. 3. The 
groſs, majority, or greater number. Wiſe men diſagree from the 

u 


lk of the people. Addi on. The bulk of the debt muſt be leſſen d. 


Swift. 4. Main fabric. 
le rais'd a ſigh ſo piteous and profound, 
That it did ſeem to ſhatter all his bu/k, 
And end his being. - r 
_ BuLk [bielcke, Dan. abeam] 1. A part of a building that juts out; 
as, to lay a 1 upon a bulk. 2. A ſtall before a ſhop. | 
Burk [bulto, Sp. bulck, bulg, or bolg, the belly or roundnefs of a 
ſhip] the whole content of a ſhip in her hold. | 


, BuLk gras [in a ſhip] are partitions made athwart a hip with 


boards, whereby one part 1s divided from another. 
To break Bulk [a ſea term] is to take out part of the ſhip's cargo 
or lading out of the hold. 's | TREE 
Bur x of Goods {with ſailors] the whoie parcel, or cargo in a 


. * Head afore (in a ſhip] a partition between the forecaſtle and 


Bang in the ſhip's head. 
| o BULK out, to jut out. | 1 3 REY: 
Bu'LxIxESS [of „ ee of ſtature or ſize. Wheat cannot 
ſerve inſtead of money, becauſe of its bu/kineſs. Locke. I 
 Bu'txy [of i,, buce and nefpe, Sax. ] big, groſs, maſſy, large 
of ſtature or ſize. Latreus, the bu/kieft of the double race. Dryden. 
Bulky and high ſhips. Arbuthnot. 

BuLL bull, { 8 
Ger. ] 1. The male to the cow, the he of black-cattle, which, when 
caſtrated, is called an ox. 2. In the ſcripture it denotes an enemy, 


Fowerful, fierce, and violent. Many Balli have compaſſed me, ſtrong 


bulls of Baſhan. Pſalms. 3. One of the ſigns in the zodiac. 

| At laſt from Aries rolls the bounteous ſun, 

And the bright Bl receives him. Thomſon. 

Bur bull, Du. or Bulla, Lat. probably a golden. ornament for 
children] a letter diſpatched from the Roman chancery, ſealed with 
lead, anſwering to the edicts, letters patents, &c, of ſecular princes. 
If theſe bulls be letters of juſtice and executory, the lead is hung on 
a hempen cord; but if letters of grace, the lead is hung on a ſilken 
thread. A bull is letters called apoſtolic by the canoniſts, ſtrengthen- 
ed with a leaden ſeal, and containing in them the commands and de- 
crees of the pope. 4yliffe. There was a ſoit of ornament wore by the 
young nobility, called lle, being round, or of the figure of a heart, 
were hung about their necks, like diamond croſſes. Thoſe bullæ 
came afterwards to be hung to the diplomas of the emperors and 
popes, whence they had the name of bulls. Arbuthnor.. 

Ihe who BuLLs the com muſt keep the calf... That is, he who be- 
gets a baſtard muſt keep it ; or, he who lies with a woman, is in dan- 


ger of being obliged to keep the child, whether he be the father or 


not, Ms 8 e 
Burt, or Town BULL, a name given opprobriouſly to whore-maſ- 
ters. A low and cant word. vr | nden 
Burr, or Bulla Cane Domini, a. bull of excommunication and 
anathema, read hefore the people an. holy Thurſday, againſt 
all that the papiſts call hereticks, aſter which the xope throws a torch. 
: | — 


in order to fill their canals, and 


or bullence, Sax. bolle, or hutle, Du. bulleochte, L. 
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B UL 


as his Sunder, * — yum are condemned by this bull, are 
not to be abſolv any but the . 

Bort, * of ſpeech, r Lander, ſome ſort of contradic- 
tion. It is what the Engl : call 2 bz// in the expreſſion, though the 
ſenſe be manifeſt enough. Pope. 

Burr, in — erally denotes the fize of any 
ching; as, bull-head, Bull-front, and therefore is only an incluſive 
particle, without much reference ſometimes to its original ſignification. 
Johnſon. 

y Colle Bur f, an ordinance or ſtatute made by the emperor Charles 
V. A.D. 1536. it treats concerning the form or manner of yer 
an emperor of Germany: It is ſo called from a golden ſeal whi 
hangs to it. | 

Mralrrue [of bull and Bait} the ſport of baiting bulls with 
dogs. Trajan was in the gth year of his tribuneſhip, when he en- 
tertained the people with a horſe-race or bull-baiting: Addiſon. 

Bur r-BArT [of bull and beef] coarſe beef, or the beef of a bull. 


Their porridge and their fat bu/[-beeves. Shakeſpeare. 


To hook like BuLL-BEEF, to look big. A cant phraſe. 


BULL-BEGGARS [4 d. bold-beggars. This word probably came from 
ſe 


the inſolence of thoſe who beg d, or raiſed\ money by the pope's 


bull. John ſon] Something terrible to frighten children. eſe 


fulminations the vatican were turned into ridicule, and as they 
were called bl. beggars, they were uſed as words of ſcorn and con- 
tempt. Aylife. 

BuLL-CALF [of bull and calf) a he-calf, 

Still ran and roared, as ever I heard bu/l-calf. Shakeſpeare. 

Bu1.L-poc [of bull and dog] a dog of a particular form, remarka- 
ble for his courage. He is uſed in bull-baiting ; and this ſpecies is 
ſo peculiar to Britain, that they are faid to degenerate when the 
are carried to other countries. Johnſon. The harmleſs part of him is 
no more than that of a bull-dog ; they are tame no longer than they 
are not offended. Addiſon. e | 

BuLL-FEAST, a feſtival obſerved in Spain and Portugal, at which 
wild bulls are ericounter'd by men on horſeback, armed with lances. 

BuLL-FINCH, a ſmall bird, that has neither ſong nor whiſtle of 
its own, yet is very apt to learn, if taught. 

The black-bird whiſtles from the thorny brake; | 
The mellow 6u//-finch anſwers from the groves. Thomſon. 

Bur- Ir, or Butt-Ber, an inſet. Bull-bee ſeems a corrup- 
tion of bum, or humble-bee. | 
Bur- HAD [of bull and head] 1. An inſect. 2. A ſtupid fellow, 
a blockhead. 3. The miller's-thumb, or bull-head, is a fiſh of no 


pleaſing ſhape, with a head big and flat, much greater than ſuitable 


to its body; a mouth very wide, and uſually gaping: he is without 


teeth, but his lips are very rough, much like a file ; he hath two fins 


near to his gills, which are roundiſh or creſted ; two fins under his 


belly, two on the back, two below the vent, and the fin of his tail is 


round. Nature hath painted his body with whitiſh, blackiſh, and brown- 
iſh ſpots. They are uſually full of ſpawn all the ſammer, which 
ſwells their vents in the form of a dug. The bull-head ſpawns in 
April; in winter we know no more what becomes of them, than of 
eels or fwallows. Walton. 4. A little black water vermin. 
BULL-TROUT, a ſpecies of trout. There is in Northumberland a 
any in theſe ſouthern 2 Walton. 
BuLL-weeD, an herb, the ſame with knapweed. | 
Burr's-wokr, or BisHoP's-weeD [ammi, Lat.] an umbelli- 
2 plant, with ſmall ſtriated ſeeds, which are uſed in medicine. 
Miller. | | | 
Bu'i.Lace [probably, . balls-eye] the name of a plum, 
Bu'LLakY, a ſalt houſe, falt-pit, or other place where falt is 


trout called a bull-trout, of a much greater length and bigneſs than 


boiled. 


Bur LA TED [ba/latus, Lat.] boiling and bubbling. 
Bu'LLeN, ſtalks of hemp pilled. | 
Bu'LLENGRR [old Saxon] a ſort of little ſea-veſſel ow boat, 
| Bu'tLeT [boulet, Fr. probably from bolus, Lat. a round clod of 
earth] a round ball of iron or lead for cannon, muſket, &c. 
Red hot BuLLETs [in the art of war] bullets heated red hot in a 
forge, and then put into a piece of ordnance, that has had a good 
ſtopple or turf firſt rammed down it, to be diſcharged into a beſieged 
town to fire the houſes, fc. 7g | . 
 Bu'vLiMone, or Bv'LLiMony, a mixture of ſeveral ſorts of grain 
together, as peaſe, oats, vetches, &c. | 


Bu'Ltion [probably of bi/lon, Fr. or Bellon, Sp. copper, with 
ſome ſilver in it to make money] gold or filyer in the maſs, or bil- 
let, unwrought and uncoined ; alſo the place where they are brought 


to be tried and exchanged for the king. But if the remark made by a 
moſt judicious eritic, on that clauſe in Milton, be right, | 
Ind ſcum'd the bullion di0ſs 
the true etymology of the word ſhould be from Bullio, Lat. to boyle. 
The word bullion, ſays he, does not fignify purified ore, as Dr. 
Bentley imagines, but ore boiled or boiling; and when the droſs is 
taken off, then it is 8 Milton makes bullion an adjective 
here; a thing very frequent with him; and ſo ba/lion droſt may ſig- 
aify droſs vubich came ar the metal, as Spencer expreſſes it ; or 
droſs that ſwam on the ſurface of the ng ore.” A Review of 
2 of 122 Paradiſe Loft, p. 44. 
+ BuLL108N copper] is copper ſet on by way of ornament on the 
breaſt-plates and bri be Nr gy 15 * ja 
 Bu'rLYTION [6u/hio, Lat.] the act or ate of boiling. Bacon, © 
© Bu'LLoek [of bal}, bullence, Sax,] a young bull gelt. W 
Bu “IL v, or BuLLy rock [probably, g. 2. of burly, as a corrup- 


tion in the pronunciation. Sinner. This is very ably right; or 
probable. Hi A 


from billy, or Bull. ed, which are leſs ay it not 
come from bull, the popes letter, implying the inſelenee of thoſe 
who came inveſted with authority from the' papal court 4. cf 
1. A bluſtering, quarrelling fellow ; generally a man that has only 
the appearance of conrage, What ſays my ball rock? Shakeſpeare. 
A ſcolding hero is a more tolerable character than a bulh in perticoats. 
Addiſon. 2. In vulgar lan it denotes à perſon that attends 
ſtrumpets, and defends them In their night rambles. In comes a erew 


of roaring bullies, with their wenches. E Eſrange. 


BUN 


To Burr r, verb a8. [from the noun} to vyerbear with 5: 
bluſter with menaces. un 
Prentices, pariſh clerks, and hectors meet, 
He that is drunk, or 520% d, pays the treat. King. 

To Bur x, verb neut. to be noiſy and quarrelſome; as; how th 
fellow bullies and bluſters. 9 0 
Bor Lr Fh, a horned beetle. It ſeems the ſame with bull. f 

BvR USH [of bull and rob, bull-nipe, Sax. ] a plant. It is 2 l = 
ruſh, ſuch as grows in vers, without knots, though Dryden h 
given it the epithet of knotty, confounding it probably with the Pe 

The Ivy bulruſb next in order ſtood. Dryden. ; 

Bu! rz, the branny part of meal that has been boulted and bruiſed 

BuLwarx [g. 4. round work, of boll and werck, Ger. botwerk, Su 
bakvarte, Sp. bolwartke, Du. probably only from its firength ang 
largeneſs. Jobnſon] 1. Fortification, citadel ; as, earthern bury, 
*gainſt the ocean flood. Fairfax. Our naval ſtrength is a general 4,j 
wark to the Britiſh nation. Addj/or. 2. A ſecurity. Some make dt 
"= 5 1 Sr) 4 9% 0 ie | 

o BULWARK [from the ndun] to fortify, to ſtrengthen with bal. 
warks. No lin town. Addiſon. Fen vith bb 

Bum [probably of bodem, Du. the bottom, or bomm, Dy, a drum} 
that part of the body that perſons fit on, the buttocks. 

, 4 in compoſition, denotes any thing mean and low ; as, a bums 
ailif. 

BuM-BA1LIFF [of bum and bailif] a bailiff of the meaneſt kind 
one employed in arreſts. Scout for him at the corner of the orchard; 
like a lan bail Shakeſpeare, *© £ ; 

BuM-FODDER, a paper for a neceſſary uſe. A very low word. 

Bu'MBaRD, wrongly for Bou ARD, a great gun, a large barrel 

Yond fame black cloud, yond huge one looks : 
Like a foul bumbard that would ſhed its liquor. Shakeſpeare, 
 BowBas!'n [bombaſin, Fr. bambagino, It.] a kind of fluff made of 
filk and cotton. | pe 
vun“, falſely ſpelt from Bomnasr [the etymology of which 
I am now very doubtſul of, bombaſt and bombaſine being mentioned 
with great probability by Junius, as coming from 4m, a tree, and 
ſein, ſilk, the filk or cotton of a tree, Johnſon..] 1. A cloth made by 


_ the fewing one ſtuff upon another, patchwork. The uſual bumbaſ! of 


black bits ſew'd into ermine. Grew. 2. Linen ſtuffed with cotton, 
ſtuffing. 5 | 
| Pleaſant jeſt and courteſy | 
As bumbaſt, and as lining to the time, Shakeſpeare, 
3: Linen interwoven with flax, linſey-woolſey. | 
BumBasT Words or Stile, a high flown, unintelligible way of 
expreſſion ; Jargon. | | 
To BUBA STE [of bum and baſte] to beat or bang; a low word, 
_ Bumice'tii [among the Africans] a ſect of Mahometans, faid to 
be great ſorcerers, who pretend to fight againſt the devil, and fre- 
quently run about covered with blood and braifes in a terrible fright, 
Sometimes they counterfeit a combat with him at noon-day, for the 
ſpace of two or three hours, and that in the preſence of numbers of 
people, uſing darts, javelins and fcimitars, &c. laying about them in 
a deſperate manner, till they fall down on the ground, as oppreſſed 
by blows. And having reſted a little, recover their ſpirits and walk 
off. I muſt here, in juſtice to the reader, obſerve once for all with 
reference to Mr. 7 4 4 accounts of the Mabometan ſects; that 
they are not much to be depended on, where he has not given his 
vouchers : for want of which, it is not eaſy always to rectify the nul- 
takes, though done in Many places, where not only the Mahonetar, 
but alſo the Jewiſh and Chriſtian theology are concerned. 
Buur [perhaps from bum, as being prominent, Johnſon] a riſing 
or ſwelling, a ſtanding out of a thing beyond the level ſurface, In 
bumps his Rae riſes. den. 
To Buur [bombus, Lat.] to make a loud noiſe or bomb; ſer 
Bows. It is applied, I think, only to the bittern. Johnſon. A bit- 
tern bumps within a reed. Dryden. 5 ; 
Bu'iPer [from Sump] à cup filled till the liquor runs over tlie 
brim, ew his delight 4 » ' 
ay in plyin s. den. | 
Bu'Mk1N [this = og Roof 3. etymology ; Dr. Henſhaw de- 
rives it of pumptin, or pompions, a kind of worthleſs gourd or melon, 
or other ordinary fare, as the meaner ſort of country people eat; others 
chuſe to derive it of boomken, Du. a little tree; and a blockhead in 
Latin is called /ipes, the ſtock of a tree; bump. is uſed amongft us 
for a knob or lump, may not bumpkin be much the fame with clod- 
pate, loggerhead, block and blockhead ? Johnſon] a country clown, 
an aukward, heavy ruſtic. 
| A heavy bumpkin, taught with daily care, | 
Can never dance three ſteps with a becoming air. Dryden | 
Bu'mPrINGLY, ad}. [from bunplin] having the manners and ap. 
2 of a clown. He gives an air of bumpkingly romance to à 
e tells, Clari/a. This word is probably found no where elſe. 
Buxci [buncker, Dan. the crags of the mountains, Fohnſon. Pro- 
bably of bugno, It. a knot or wen] 1. A bump, a hard lang 
knob. The bunches of camels. Jahns. Little round balls or bunches, Uke 
hard boiled eggs. Boyle, 2. A cluſter, many things of the ſame 07 
rowing together; as, a bunch of grapes. 3. A number of things 
bed together; as, a bunch of keys, or a bunch of radiſh. 4. An 


thing bound into a knot. 
Upon the top of all his lofty ereſt, | 
A A bunch of hairs. Spenſer. 56 | Fo 
Buncs [in ſurgery] an outward disjointing of the vertebræ, 
turning joints of the back, 11 
To Fons {from the noun] to ſwell out in a bunch, to gro © 


r as, bunching out into a large round knob at one 


' Bo'vicudacets [of hunch and back] having 2 bunch on the back. 
This pois nous bunchbact'd toad. Shakrſpeare. - knobs 
Boonen Pod [with botaniſts] thoſe pods that ſtand out in 
and in which. the ſeed is lodged. 1 0 
' BuxCuzb Ron [in botany] all ſuch round roots as have knobs 
knots in hem. | | 


Bu'x £353 


\NCAB! 


pu/xcuss, a diſeaſe in horſes, conſiſting of knobs, warts, and wens, 
cauſed by eating foul diet. 1 1 
Bv'xchIxESs, the quality of being bunchy, or growing in anches. 
Buꝰ ven [from bunch] growing into bunches, knotty. A bunchy 
1 2 [of bundle, Du. bündel, Ger. bindela, Su. bindela, byn- 
| vor from bynd, Sax.) 1. A parcel of any thin rolled or bound 
5 ether; as, a bundle of hemp, c. 2. A roll, any thing rolled 
4 in the form of a cylinder. A great bundle of Flanders lace. Spec- 
zater. | | 4 1 1 
KLE, or truſs up in parcels, to tie in a bundle; with 25. 
4A thigh will not be bundled up. Locke. O . 
Bu'noLEs [law term] a fort of records of chancery, lying in the 
office of the Rolls, as the files of bills and anſwers in Chancery, c. 
Buxc | robably of bunx, Sax. bing Wel. Bonden, Fr, but in an- 
other ſenſe] a ſtopple of the hole in the upper part of a barrel. Pull 
out the bung-ſtick, or plug. Mortimer. 
To Buns [bondenner, Fr.] to ſtop up with a bung. 5 
Buxc- nh [from bung and Hole] the hole at which a barrel is 
filled, and then {topped with a bung. ; 
To BuxGLE, verb neut. to perform any thing awkwardly or clum- 
h. When men want light, 1 
They make but bungling work. Dryden, See Bux LER. 
To Bu'/nGLE, verb act. to cobble, to botch. 
Their int'reſt is not finely drawn and hid, | 
But ſeams are coarſely bungled up and ſcen. Dryden. | 
Bu'ncLe [from the verb] a botch, a chumſey performance, awk. 
wardneſs. Errors and 6ung/es are committed when the matter is inapt. 
gy; RO [bwngler, Wel. q. bon y g/tr. i. e. the laſt or loweſt of 
the profeſſion. Dawies.] an awkward cobling workman, &c. a man 


- without any {kill 


Hard features ev'ry hungler can command; 
To draw true beauty ſhews a maſter's hand. Dryden. 
Bu'xciincLy [from bungling] awkwardly, coblingly, &c. Exe- 
cuted but bunglingly. Bentley. | 


SO | : 
Bu'xtas [Rena;, Gr.] the turnip-root. Dzoſcorid. Lib. 2. C. 159. 
Budæus. | 
Buxx (prob. of bunnclas, Sp. a ſort of fritters, or of bonus, Lat. 
good; g. d. a well reliſhed cake] a ſort of cake of ſweet bread. | 
Buxr [corrupted, according to Skinner, from bent] a ſwelling 
part, an increaſing cavity. The Wear is a frith, having in it a bunt 
or cod, with an eye-hook, where the fiſh entering, upon the coming 
back with the ebb, are topped. Carew. | 
Bux of a Sail [in a ſhip] the pouch or middle part of it, which 
ſerres to catch and keep the wind. | ü 
The Bux r holds much leeward wind [ſea term] i. e. the middle of 
the fail hangs too much to the leeward. 1 | 
Bun Lines = a ſhip] ſmall lines faſtened to the bottom of the 


ſails in the middle part of the bolt ropes, uſed to hale up the bunt of 
the fail, in order to furl it up the better, | 


To BuxT [from the noun] to ſwell out; as, the fail hunts, 
. Bu'nTzs, a cant word for one who picks up rags about the 
meets; and, by way of contempt, applied to any low vulgar wo- 


man. | 
Bu'xTING, a bird, a ſort of lark. I took this lark for a bunting. 
Chakeſpeare. | | 

A Goſo-lhawk strikes not a BunTinG, The Lat. ſay: aquila non 
caßet muſcas. (an eagle don't catch flies.) The Germ. ſay: grofze 
leute verachten klaine ſchmach (great perſons deſpiſe ſmall affronts.) 
The meaning is, that great and generous perſons think it beneath them 
to take notice of or reſent every little injury offered them, by ſuch 
who are as much inferior to them in character, reputation, or parts, as 
a bunting, or the leaſt of birds, is inferior to an eagle. 

Bux TN ORD. a market town of Hertfordſhire, built on the ford 
oO little river Rib, 12 Miles from Hertford, and 32 from Lon- 


ſometimes an empty caſk or barrel, ſo faſtened as often to float direct- 
ly over the anchor, ſhewing where it lies; it is alſo placed upon ſands 
as a ſea mark. | 

Like buoys that never fink into the flood, 

On learning's ſurface we but lie and nod. + | : 
*. rain the Buoy [ſea term] to let the anchor fall, while the ſhip 


way. 


Io Bor, verb ad, [from the noun ; the # is mute in both] to 


keep afloat, to bear up by ſpecific lightneſs. The water would have 
marched directly up into the atm phere, wherever there was heat 


wn, in the air to continue its afcent and baoy it up. Wood- 
bu. or, verb neat. to float. Riſing merit will buy up at laſt 
Vie ag one up [in a figurative ſenſe] to nphold, encourage, or 


1 To Buoy up a cable [ſea term] is to make faſt a piece of wood to 
Wa near the anchor, ſo that the cable may not touch the ground, 
ky MY is ſuſpected to be foul or rocky, to hinder it from being fretted 


Buo'raxce, or Buo'Yaxcy [of buoyant] the ity of float 

g quality of floating. 

* YANT [of boye Fr.] Ae, bearing up, not ſinking. 1 
m with the tide, and the water under me was buoyant, Dryden. 


Bund non [ape Gr.] the herb chameleon, 


nom *THALMUS LSS Nν,⁊., Gr.] the herb ox-eye, or wild ca- 
Buovy'r, t ; >. 4 | F 
eonfines of Pint, of Artois, in the French Netherlands, on the 
or flace Bos, or Bon, come from the Sax, bon, an inner chamber 
vs or Made and retirement, Gibſon's Camden. EE 
foſt tors, 5 BuRDO'e [bourre, Fr. down, the bur being filled with a 
icks to bg ver. down, Fobnjon.] A rough head of a plant, which 
| ®ne's hair or cloaths, Knotty burs. Dryden. A fellow ſtuck 


* 


not light, not eaſy. Let not that be light to 


Bu'xcLixGNess [of brngling] the awkwardneſs of doing a thing, 


or ſcrutoir for depoſiting papers of accounts; alſo a buffet for ſetting 


about 15 miles from Oxford, and 85 from London. It gives title of 


| Buoy [boue, Boye, Fr. boya, Sp.] 1 of wood or cork, and 


BUR 


like a Bur, that there was no ſhaking him off. A-$uthnot. See Bünz: 
Bus, a broad ring of iron, behind the hand, or the place made for 
the hand, on the ſpears, that were uſed by knights or eſquires for: 
merly in tilting, which bur was brought to reſt when the tilter chargetl 
his ſpear, and ſerved there to ſecure it and make it the more eaſy. | | 0 
The Bu of an ox, c. the ſweet · bread. | : h H 
Bu“ aBOr, a fiſh full of prickles. ö EY | | 
BURCHAVUSEN, a town of Germany, in the Lower Bavaria, on the 
river Saltz. a f 
BurpeLA'y, a ſpecies of grape. 
 Bv'nvan, or Bux“ TEN [bynthen, Sax. and therefore properly 
written burthen ; it is ſuppoſed to come from burde, Lat. a mule, as 
onus, from ., Gr. an aſs, byrve, Dan. bürde, Ger: boerde, Sy, 
burthon, Teut. which Wachter derives from border, Per/.] 1. A load 
or weight of any thing. 2. Something grievous. To all my friends 
a burthen grown. Sqvift. 3. A birth: now obſolete. 
Thou hadft a wife once, called Amilia, 
That bore thee at a burthen two fair ſons, Shakeſpeare. 
The Burpen [or repetition of the latter part] of a ſong. 
Mo one knows the weight of another's Buzyzen. To which anfivers 
another Engliſh proverb: None knoweth where the Jhoe pincheth, ſo 
well as him that weareth it. Generally * uſed when people make 
light of others misfortunes, or think them not ſo great as ey in re- 
ality are. Something grievous or weariſome. None of the things 
they are to learn, ſhould ever be made a barther to them. Locke. 
BURDEN of Gad-ſteal, 180 pound weight. NY 3 
Box bEx [of burden, Fr. a ſtaff, or a pipe in the form of a ſtaff} in 
in ſome muſical inſtruments, the drone or the baſe, and the pipe that 
plays it; hence chat part of a ſong that is repeated at the end of every 
ſtanza, is called the burden of it. g 5 5 
BuRDenN [of a ſhip] ſo many tun weight as ſhe will ſtow or carry 
in quantity of goods. 8 
- Bu'sDENER [from burden] an . he that loads. 
Bux D ENO US [from burden] 1. Grievous, * weariſome, 
„ which to me is 


ſo burdenous. Sidney. 2. Uſeleſs. | 
To ſi idle on the houſhold hearth, 

A burd'nous drone. Milton. | | fa 
BUuRDENSOME [of burden] heavy cr troubleſome to be borne. Lack 

of load made his life burdenſome. Milton. | | 
Bu*rpensoMNEss [of burdenſome, of byndenromneyye, Sax.) hea- 

vineſs, or troubleſomneſs to bear, uneaſineſs to be borne. | 
Bux Dock. See Bux and Docs. „„ 

| Burpv'cno, a town of the Morea, ſituated near Miſitra, on the 
river Vaſilipotomo. | 
| Burtav", or Buroe' [bureau, Fr.] a cabinet, or cheſt of drawers, 
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plate, China ware, c. It is pronounced as if ſpelt buro. | 
Bo RTI [in blazonry} is a French term, which, as Columbiere 
ſays, ſhould be called barry of nineteen pieces. But if there be more 
than ten, the number is to be expreſſed, and the pieces in burelle muſt 
be even numbers; for if the number be odd, and the field have more 
parts than are in the charge, then the ob that are charged in the 
field muſt be called by the name of rang 8. * 
Buuk E'x, a town of Dutch Guelderland, 16 miles eaſt of Nume- 


Buxen, is alſo the name of a town of Weſtphalia, in Germany, 
about five miles fouth of the city of Paderborn. 
Bu'rForD, a market town of Oxfordſhire, on the river Windrufh, 


earl to the noble family of Beauclerc. 

Bux [of berg, Ger. borge, Du. a mountain] ſignifies a city, town, 
caſtle, or camp, becauſe anciently towns were built upon hills. Hence, 
our hiſtories inform us, that the inhabitants have often removed their 
towns from hills, on which they had been firſt built, into vallies, 
where they now ſtand for the better conveniency of water. Of which 
Saliſbury, formerly called Salesburg, is a remarkable inſtance. 

Bus, a town of Zutphen, in the Dutch Netherlands, fitaated on 

the Old Iſſel, about 18 miles eaſt of Nimeguen, 
Bus OE [bowrgage, Fr. in law] a tenure by which the inhabi- 
tants of cities, boroughs and towns held their lands and tenements of 
the king, or ſome lord, for an annual rent. The groſs of the borough 
is ſarveyed in the beginning of the county; but there are ſome par- 
ticular bargages thereof, mentioned under the titles of particular mens 
poſſeſſions. Hale. . 

Bux cAuO 'r [burgamotte, Fr.] a ſpecies of 2 h 

B'uxcaner, or Bu'xcanoT [bourguinete, Fr. in heraldry} ſo cal- 
led from the Burgundians wearing it. A fort of ſteel-cap formerly 
worn by foot-ſoldiers in battle. Upon his head his glittering burgaget. 
8 x | 

NY” iu Atlas of this earth, the arm 
And burganet of man. Shakeſpeare. „ 
Carrying after him his pike and burganot; Hakewell. 

To Bv'xeton [of bourgeon, Fr. a tender twig] to grow big about 

or groſs, ſpoken of trees. | Pk | 
OURGEO'1s [ bourgeois, 1 1. A citizen, a burgefs. 2. A type 
of a particular ſort, probably ſo called from him who firſt uſed it. 

Bu NKOENenir, or Bu'kogssnir bunh · xcipe, Sax. burgerſchafft, 
Ger. ] the dignity or privilege of a 5 85 | | 

Bu'scess [of bungh, Sax. bourgeois, Fr. borgeſe, It. borger, Du. 


burger, Ger.] 1. An mhabitant of a burgh or borough 2. One 
who ſerves in parliament for a burgh; as, knights of ſhires, and burgelſes 


of towns. 


Buxon [bung, Sax.] 1. A _—_ ere town, a common- 
alty. Several of the Cornwall bargbs ſend two burgeſſes. Grant. 
2. Anciently, a town having a wall or ſome incloſure about it. 

2 BOTE (of bug and bore, . — anGs re; 

iring of caſtles; an exemption from paying it. 
F" Dune nec [bunghbnyce; Sax.) a fine impoſed on the commus 
nity of a town, for breach of the peace, Tc. | 

1 [of burgh, of burer, Teut.] a citizen, a townſman. A 
burgher is one who has a Tight to certain privileges in this or that places 
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RBv'noncrave, or Bv'xoxavs [buroraff, Teut.] a title of honour 
in Germany, a count or chief governor of a city or caſtle, 

Bu RK HMASTER, or BU'RGOMASTER [bourgue-maitre, Fr. burgo- 
maeſtro, It. borgermeeſler, Du. burgermeiſter, Ger.] a chief magiſtrate 
of the towns in the low countries, and other places in Germany and 
Switzerland. They chuſe their councils and burgomaſters out of the 
burgeois. Addiſon. : 

U'RGHMOTE bung - gemox, Sax. ] a court of a borough or city. 

Bu'rcHwaRE, a burgeſs or citizen. | ; 

Bu'xcLar [of bung: a caſtle, and latre, Lat. or /arron, Fr. thief, 
9.4. a thief in a caſtle ; every man's houſe being his caſtle} a break- 
er of houſes in the night-time. 

Bu'nalary [from burglar] a breaking dwelling houſes or ware- 

houſes in the night time (i. e. after the day-light is ſhut in in the even- 
ing, and before it appears in the morning) with a felonious intent. 
'The natural ſignification of the word is nothing but the robbing of 
a houſe; but as it is a term of art, our common lawyers reſtrain it to 
robbing a houſe by night, or breaking in with an intent to rob or do 
ſome other felony; the like offence, committed by day, they call houſe- 
robbing, by a peculiar name. Coæbel. Burglary is but a venal fin 
among ſoldiers. Dryden. 

Bu'RGLEss, a town of Tranſilvania, about 30 miles north of Clau- 
ſenburgh ; ſubje& to the houſe of Auſtria. | 

Bu'RGOMASTER, See BURGHMASTER, 

B' x os, the capital of Old Caſtile, in Spain, 
north of Madrid. 

Bu'xcow, a town of Swabia, in Germany, about 20 miles weſt of 
Aguſburg, 1 88 3 | | 

U'RGUNDY, or Bu RO NE, a province of France, having Cham- 
paign on the north, and Dauphiny on the ſouth, It is famous for 
wines. i Ft | 

Bu'rick, a town of the dutchy of Cleves, in the circle of Weſt- 
pours in Germany, . fituated on the river Rhine, about 20 miles 
- Jouth of Cleves. | 

Rvu'r1aBLE [from bury] that may be fit to be buried. | 

Bu RIAL [from buty, of bynigian, Sax.] 1. The act of burying; a 
funeral ſolemnity or interment. 2. The act of placing any thing un- 
der earth or water. Great lakes, both ſalt and freſh, we uſe for bu- 
rials of ſome natural bodies: for we find a difference of things buried 
in earth and things buried in water. Bacon. 3. The church ſervice 
for funerals ; as, the bar:al ſervice. | | 

Bu'rier [of bury] he that buries or performs the act of ſepulture. 
Darkneſs be the barizr of the dead. Shakeſpeare, woes i 

Bvu'rin [burine, Fri] a graver or ingraving tool. 

To Bux1,, to dreſs cloths as fullers do. : 
To Buxz, or pick out the ſtraws or threads of cloth which have 
not taken the dye, as cloth-drawers do. f 1 

Bv'RLace, corruptly written for burde/ais. See Bux pELAIs. 

BurLE'sQuE, or BurLE'sk, ſubſt. ¶ burleſque, Fr. of burleſco, from 
burlare, It. and Sp. to jeſt] ludicrous language and ideas, ridicule, 

They are very apt to fall into burle/que. Addiſon. Alſo, particularly, 
a kind of poetry, merry, jocular, and bordering on ridicule, which is a 
ſort of verſe proper for lampoon. Pere Richelet ſays, that Le Berni, 
among the Italians, was the firſt author in burleſque, and has beſt ſuc- 
ceeded in that kind of writing ; but adds, 'tis now much out of vogue; 
and not without cauſe. Cannot we laugh in good French, ſays 
Monſ. Balzac, and in a rational ſtile ? We may traveſtiè and confound 
at pleaſure during the Carnaval, but a CarnavaL ſhould not con- 
tinue through the ae year.” | 

Bu'rLEsQUE, adj. jocular, ludicrous, tending to raiſe laughter by 
unnatural or unſuitable language or images. Homer, in his Fj. a 

of Vulcan and Therfites, &c. has lapſed into the bar/e/que character, 
and departed from that ſerious air eſſential to the magnificence of an 
epic poem. Addiſon. _ 

To BurLEesQue, to turn into burleſque or ridicule. Otherwiſe 
Homer would burleſque his own poetry. Broome. 

Bu'rLiness [of boor, Du. a peaſant] 1. Bigneſs, largeneſs of body, 
Sc. 2. Rluſter. | 

Bux LIxC- Tron, a fort of pincers or nippers for that uſe. 

BuRLINGTON, a ſea port town in the eaſt riding of Yorkſhire. See 
 BRIDLINGTON. pho al 
New Bu'rLinGToON, the capital of New Jerſey, in North America, 
22 on an iſland in Delawar river, about 20 miles north of Phila- 

elphia. 

Bu'xnnam Marker, a ſea-port town of Norfolk, 25 miles from 
Norwich, and go from London. | 

Bux [Junius has no etymology. of boor like, clowniſh, and 
zebup like, Sax. Skinner.] big, groſs, heavy, tumid. burly boned 
clown. Shakeſpeare. It was No orator's own burly way of nonſenſe. 
Cooley. Too burly and too big to paſs my narrow gate. Dryden. 
Her huſband being a very Fan, man, ſhe thought it would be leſs 
trouble to bring away little Cupid, Addiſon. | 

To Burn zrr. verb act. pret. & part. burnt, more rarely Burned 
[bypnan and bænnan, Sax. burnen, Du. brennen, Ger.]. 1. To hurt, 
marr, conſume or deſtroy with fire. 2. To hurt or wound with fire or 
heat, to ſcorch. Foot for foot, burning for burning. Exodus. 
„To Burn, verb neut. 1. To be on fire, or kindled ; as, the light 

burns blue. Shakefpeare. 2. To be inflamed with paſſion. I Burat in 
deſire to queſtion them. Shakeſpeare, 3. To act as fire. Burning 
ſhame detains him. Shakeſpeare. 

Raleigh, the ſcourge of Spain! whoſe breaſt with all 
_ The ſage, the patriot, and the hero burn d. Thomſon, 
4. To be hot. | 
5 He ſhot by me 8 
Like a young hound upon a burning ſcent, Dryden. 

Burn * medicinal ſenſe] a ſolution of the continuity of the 
parts of a body, made by the impreſſion of fire; a hurt cauſed by fire; 
8 a remedy againſt burns ; alſo a mark remaining upon the thing 

urnt. . | | | 

Buxn [in ſurgery] an impreſſion of fire made upon a part, in 
which there — on. 2 with bliſters, and 3 * eſcar, 
| according as the fire has had more or leſs effect. | 


about 1 10 miles 


beſides the various animals they threw u 


Mrs. Primly's great belly; ſhe may lace it down before, 


BUR 


Bux ſ[bupna, Sax. a river or fountain] at the beginnt 
a word, Ane the place to take its my from a 5 CNA 
as, Burnham. 

Bux beating [in huſbandry] a method of manuring land, by c. 
ting off the peat or turf, and then laying it on heaps and burning 44 


ver or fountain: 
I 


es. 

Bu'snzr [from Burn] a perſon that burns any thing. 

A BuknrT child dreads the fire. This proverb intimates that it ; 
natural for all living creatures, whether rational or irrational, * 4 
ſult their own ſecurity and ſelf preſervation ; and whether they th 
inſtinct or reaſon, it {till tends to ſome care of avoiding thoſe thing 
that have alggady done them an injury, and there are a preat many 5 
ſayings in ſeveral languages according to the purport of this proyery . 
The Greeks: Ta9Jw 9dnyriO- eyw. The Latins ; piſcator iy; hk "my 
And the French ſay: chien tchaufſt craint Peau froide, The ar 
con ſcoltoto da Pagua calda ha paura poi della fredda. (the ſcalded gg 
fears cold water) The Spa. gata eſcaldade del aqua fri hamied; 
(The ſcalded cat fears cold water.) | : 

Bu'xneT [of burn, Eng. pimpinella, Lat.] the herb pimpernel: i 


is found wild in great plenty upon dry chalky hills, yer is often cy. 


tivated in gardens for medicinal uſe. Miller. The treckled copſli 
Burnet, and green clover. Shakeſjeare. b 

Thorny BURNET, a kind of ſhrub, 2 

Bu'rNinG, ſubft. [of bynne ng. Sax. ] flame, fire, ſtate of ing, 
mation; as, the burnings of a fever. py rg 

BurNiNG the dead. Tho' the cuſtom of burying the dead was the 
moſt ancient, yet that of burning ſucceeded very early, and is ſaid t9 
have been introduced by Hercules. And it appears that burning the 
dead was uſed by the Greeks and Trojans in the time of the Trojan wy 

The manner of 2 bodies was thus: the body was placed 
upon the top of the pile, but was rarely burnt without company; for 
on the pile, perſons of quality 
were ſeldom burnt without a number of flayes or captives ; they allo 
poured into the fire all ſorts of precious ointments and perfumes; and 
they alſo covered the body with the fat of beaſts, that it might con. 
ſume the ſooner ; for it was looked upon as a ſingular bleſling to b: 
quickly reduced to aſhes, | Fo 

It was alſo the cuſtom to throw into the fire the arms of thoſe thut 


were ſoldiers, and the garments that the deceaſed had worn while 


living; and the Athenians were very profuſe, in ſo much that fone 
of their law-givers were forced to reſtrain them, by ſevere penalties, 
from defrauding the living by their liberality to the dead. The fane. 
ral pile was commonly lighted by ſome of the deceaſed's neareſt rela. 


tions, who made prayers and vows to the winds to aſſiſt the flame, 


that the body might quickly be reduced to aſhes. 

At the funerals of generals and great officers, the ſoldiers, with the 
reſt of the company, made a ſolemn proceſſion three times round the 
pile, to expreſs their reſpect to the deceaſed ; during the time the pile 
was burning, the friends of the deceaſed perſon ſtood by, pouring fonh 
libations of wine, and calling upon the deceaſed, When the pile had 
burnt down, and the flame had ceaſed, they extinguiſhed the remains 
of the fire with wine, which having done, they collected the bones and 
aſhes. The bones were ſometimes waſhed with wine and anointed 
with oil. | | 

To diſtinguiſh the reliques of the body from thoſe of the beaſts an! 
men burnt with it, this was done by placing the hody of the perſon in 
the middle of the pile ; whereas the men and the beaſts burnt with it, 
lay on the fides. Theſe bones and aſhes thus collected, they put into 
urns, made either of wood, ſtone, earth, ſilver, or gold, according 
to the quality of the perſon deceaſed, _ 

Bux NIN of Women, it was the cuſtom of the ancient Britains, that 
when any great man died (if there was any occafion to be ſuſpicious 
as to the manner of his death) his relations made enquiry among tus 
wives concerning it, and if any of them were found guilty, they were 
puniſhed with fire and other torments. 

Buxninc [with philoſophers] is defined to be the action of fire upon 
ſome pabulum or fuel, whereby the minute or very ſmall parts of it 
are torn from each other, put into a violent motion, and aſſuming the 
nature of fire itſelf, fly off in orbem, &c. 

BurxinG [or, as I think, it was once called the brenning] a name 
formerly given to an infectious diſeaſe, gotten in the ſtews, by con. 
verſing with lewd women ; ſuppoſed to be the ſame with that now 
called the pox. ES | 

BurninG Gla/, a glaſs ſo wrought, that the rays of the ſun are col- 
leted into a point, and by that means the force and effect of them 
heightened to that degree, ſo as to burn ſuch objects as it is placed 
againſt, | 

6 O diadem, thou centre of ambition, 
Where all its different lines are reconcil'd, | 
As if thou wert the burning-glaſs of glory. Dryden and Lee. 

To Bu'RNISH, verb act. [burnir, Fr. brunir, It. brunnir, Sp.] 5 
ſmooth, poliſh, or brighten any metal, Sc. by a violent rubbing! 
with any thing; as, Burniſbed ſteel. 

To BuxnisH, verb neuf, to grow bright, to become gloſſy. 

I've ſeen a ſnake in human form, 

All tain'd with infamy and vice, 

Leap from a dunghill in a trice, | 
Burniſb, and make a gawdy ſhow. Swift. 8 

To Bu'snisn, verb neut. [of uncertain etymology. Jobnſen 

grow, to one out, 3 | 1 ke 
b 1 o man. /ryaen. * 
To ſhoot and ſpread an int n 

on her hips, Congrewe. 


To Buxx1sn [with hunters] the term uſed of a hart's ſpreading 1 
horns after they have been fray'd or new rubbed. ; The 

BurNisHER [of 1 50% 1. He that burniſhes or poliſhes. eh * 
tool with which book-binders give a gloſs to the leaves of books: I. 
commonly a dog's tooth ſet in a ſtick. f 
| Bu anl. EY, 8 market- town of Lancaſhire, about 27 miles from Lat” 
caſter, and 183 from London. : 

Buxur rite: imp. and part. paſſ.] did burn, have or i burnt. 
dee To Buzn, _ | Bvixr- 


Fa c D CO 


— RR. 22 


Bu dnt - Orig. 4 facrifice in which the whole victim was conſum'd 
with fire: | | k of wool] the round knob of 
ly of burre, Fr. a lock of wool] the roun 0 

Bonn [probay 35247 alſo the lobe or tip of the ear. 

horn nex l bar dane, Fr.] the plant called alſo burdock. See Bu. 
Bux Pump (in 2 ſhip] a pump by the fide of the ſhip, into which 
© Cre or eight foot long is put, having a burr of wood at the 

* hich is drawn up by a rope faſtened to the middle of it ; this is 

called a d18*-F;;re of pear, otherwiſe called the red butter pear, from 

jts ſmooth, delicious and ſoft pulp, which is ripe in September. Phi- 


tips. | | 
he herb bur-flag. 80 
e [with oldimich⸗ and ſurgeons] an inſtrument uſed 
to keep corroding powders in, as vitriol, precipitate, c. age 
Bu'2REGREG, a conſiderable river of the 17 of Fez, in Africa, 
which taking its riſe in the Atlas mountains, falls into the ocean; not 


far from the Streights of Gibraltar. 


Bu'nrtL-Fly [from bourreler, Fr: to execute, to torture] an inſet 
called alſo ox-fly, gad-bee, or breeze. 5 5 

Buakkl-Sbo [from bourreler, Fr. to execute, and t; with gun- 
vers] ſmall bullets, nails, ſtones, pieces of old iron, &c. put into 


caſes, to be diſcharged out of ordnance or murdering pieces; caſe- 


Franco, a ſmall wear or dam; where wheels are laid in a river 
for the catching of fiſh. 

Bu'zzow, Boxovon, Brio, Buse, of Bunch [from the Sax. 
bung by n · a city, tower, or caſtle. Gibſon's Camden] 1. A corporate 
town, not a city, but ſuch as ſends burgeſſes to parliament. All places 
that in former times were called Borough, were ſuch as were fenced and 
fortified, Cowel. Poſſeſſion of land was the original right of election 
among the commons : and burrows were entitled to fit, as they were 
poſſelled of certain tracks. Temple, re | 

Bu'sxow [of bune, a parloir, or bypgzena, Sax. a ſepulchre, or of 
verborgen, Ger. hidden] a rabbet Hole; &c. in a warren. Out of 
their burrows like conies after rain. Shakeſpeare. | | 

To Buzrow | from the _ to make holes in the ground as rab- 


bets, to mine. Sand among their corn prevents mice and rats burrow- 


ing in it. Mortimer. | 

Bu'xROWBRIDGE [fo called from its fine bridge of ſtone over the Ure] 
a borough town of Yorkſhire, 209 miles from London. It ſends two 
members to parliament. | 


Bu'ssa PasTO'R1s, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb ſhepherd's-parſe 


or pouch. 8 ; 
Buss, or Pur'sa, the capital of Bithinia, in Aſia Minor, ſituated 


in a fine fruitful plain, at the foot of mount Olympus, about 100 miles 


ſouth of Conſtantinople. Dherbelot ſays it was taken from the Greeks 
by Orcan, the ſecond ſultan of the Turks, A. D. 1356, and was 
made the sg AT of his [yet infant] empire. He adds, that this city is 
in reputation for its baths of mineral waters; and that there is a great 
reſort to it from all parts of Turky. | : | 

BuxsA Lis, Lat. [with anatomiſts} a muſcle of the inſide of the 
thigh, ſo called from its reſemblance to a purſe, in Latin, bur/a. 

| are Lat. fin ancient deeds] the treaſury of a collegiate or 
conventual church; the place of accounting, receiving and paying by 
the burſers. | 

Bu'ssaR, the treaſurer of a monaſtery or college. 

BuxsaRs, youths in Scotland, ſent once a year as exhibitioners to 
the univerſities, by each preſbytery ; by whom they are allowed at the 
rate of 100 J. Scots for — years. Beſides theſe there are alſo many 
others upon foundations in the colleges themſelves, for the ſame term 
of years, both for the ſtudy of philoſophy and divinity. 

Buxsg [bourſe, Fr. borſe, Du. bong, Sax. of borſa, Lat. a purſe, 
or from byr/a, Lat. the exchange at Carthage] an exchange where 
merchants meet, and ſhops are kept, ſo called becauſe the ſign of the 
purſe was formerly ſet over ſuch places: Whence the exchange in the 
Strand was termed Britain's bur/e by James I. Philips, 


To BuxsT, verb neut. [of buppran, Sax. boorſte, Dan. berſten, Du, 


and Ger.] 1. To break or fly open. Thy preſſes ſhall bur? out with 
new 8 og won 2. Tobreak aſunder. 1 
my heart were great, twould burſt at this. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To break away, to . f <a oP 
| You burſt, ah cruel, from my arms, 
And ſwiftly ſhoot along the mall. Pope. 
4. Tocome ſuddenly. 
12 villain, 8 
ole bowels ſuddenly bur out. Shakeſpeare. 
5. Tocome by violence. g 25 
W The 22 of thy heart burſt out. Shakeſpeare," 
e river Euphrates burſting out by the vallies of the mountain Anti- 
daurus. Xuolles. 6. To begin or break out into any action violently. 
1 She burſt into tears. Arbuthnot. 
3 * 2 to break ſuddenly, to make a quick and vio- 
5 e juic iti 
5 0 ſc e Ju 4 es were to cauſe an ebullition, they would 
, 2URST, ſubſt. [from the verb] a ſudden and violent action of an 
kind, Burſt of thunder, Saale Bok and Milton. f 
* Wich a mighty burſt whole mountains fall. Addiſon. 
8 Bu'asx RN, part. adj. [from burt] diſeaſed with a rup- 
» Or hernia ; as, burft or burfien belly. | 
7 RSTENNESS [of burſt] a hernia. | 


Hit npan 0 [of burſt and wort, herniaria, Lat.] an herb good 
V RSTNESS, a being broken aſunder. 
by.” a flat fiſh, of the turbot kind. 
RTHEN, or To BvR TURN. See Bunpx. 
Sy 7 Bd burden of ſome merry ſong. Pope. | 
ud the Meeks e name of two market-towns, one in Weſtmorland, 
3 2 Lincolnſhire. The former is about 244 miles from 
dns OG OS latter 149. 
W 2 Trent, a market town of Staffordſhire, on the river 
8 ves from Stafford, and 123 from London. 
e {on ſhipboard], a ſmall. tackle to be faſtened any where at 


. 


BUS 
pleaſure, conſiſting of two ſingle pullies ; the uſe of it is to hoiſt ſmall 
things in and out, | 
Bux v, or Be'xrRy [of bungh, Sax.] a dwelling place or court, 
and is a termination added to the names of many places; as, Alder- 


Bvu'sy, ſubPt. 1 from burrow. Grew uſes it] See Bux ROW. 
Bux x, a matket-town of Lancaſhire, on the river Irwell, 3o miles 
from Lancaſter, and 183 from London. | AW 

Bux x Sr. Edmunds, a borough town of Suffolk, 10 miles from New- 
market, and 75 from London. It ſends two members to parliament: 

T6 Bvxy [bunizian, or biuan, or of binigen, Sax. bergen, Ger, 
to hide] 1., To interr, to put into a grave. | 

After your way his tale pronounc'd, ſhall bury 
* His reaſons with his body. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To interr with the rites of ſepulture. 
| To bury decently the injur'd maid, 
Is all the favour. Waller. 
3. To conceal, to hide. 
This is the way to make the city flat, 
And bury all, which yet diſtinctly ranges, 
In heaps and piles of ruin. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To place one thing within another. 
A tearing groan did break _ _ 
The name of Antony; it was divided | 
Between her heart and lips; ſhe render'd life, 
Thy name ſo bury'd in her. Shakeſpeare. | ; 

Bu'xyixc-Place, a place for the ſepulture of dead bodies. Several 
marks of graves and burying-places: Spectator. | 

Buscn, or Bu'scus [old law records] bruſh-wood, under- wood. 
Busk'Lixun, Lat. [Beorxvor, Gr. | a kind of great parlly. | 

Busn [probably of buſch, Leut. or C,, Fr. buck, Dan. bos, Du.] 
1. Any ſort of thick ſhrub; as, a gooteberry-byjs, Cc. a roſe-Cuſb. 
3 A bough of a tree fixed up at a door, to ſhow that liquors are fold 
there. „„ | 
Bus ſa hunting term] the tail of a fox. 

Ane bird in the hand is worth two in the Bus, _. 

This proverb intimates, poſſeſſion is a mighty matter, and precautions 
us not to run the hazard of a certain loſs for an uncertain gain : and 
teaches us that FUTURITIES are liable to diſappointments ; no depend- 
ing on all of will HEREAFTER, and no commanding things out of our 
hands five tenſes diſtant from fruition; Fr. Mieux vaut un tenex, gud 
deux vous aurex. | 28 | | 

To Busx [from the noun] to grow thick. 

The roſes bu/bing round. Milton. F 
The buſhing alders form'd a ſhady ſcene, Pope, 
Bu'shEL [borſſeau, Fr. burſellus, low Lat.] an Engliſh dry meaſure, 


„ 


containing four pecks or eight ons land meaſure, and five pecks | 


water meaſure, a ſtrike, It is uted in common language for any inde- 
finitely large quantity. The worthies of antiquity bought the rareſt 

ictures with belt of gold, without counting the weight or number 
of pieces. Dryden. | 2 in 

To meaſure another man's corn by one's own BUs EE. | 

The French ſay: Meſurer les autres q ſon aune. The Italians : Ni- 

furare gli altri col ſuo baſſetto. (To meaſure others with one's own ell.) 
All fignifying to judge of another man's actions or circumſtances by 
one's own. | 


Buskrls of a cart-wheel, [of bouche, Fr. a mouth] certain irons | 


within the hole of the nave, to preſerve it from wearing. a 
Bu'sxINess [of buſy, bufſon, Fr. a buſh] the quality of being 

buſhy. 

3 [of 6%] a cluſter of buſhes, a thicket, Raleigh uſes 

it. | 
Bu'say [of bug] 1. Full of buſhes. The 6 plain. Dryden. 

2. Thick, tull of ſmall branches. | | 

In the ſhadow of a bu/y briar. Spenſer. 

3. Thick like a buſh. A thick bu/y beard. Addiſon, | 
Bu's1LEss [of bx/y] not buſy, being at leiſure, unemployed. Shake- 
are uſes it. RY X : | 
Bu $1LY [of by] with an air of buſineſs, hurry, and importance, 

actively. | pol | 

Too b»fily they will enquire 

Into a victory. Dryden. 3 27 . 

Bu'sixEss [of buſy, byngian, Sax] 1. Employment, work, &c. 

It is pronounced as Fir were written bi//ineſ. 2. Multiplicity of affairs. 


Muſt bu/ineſs thee from hence remove? Donne. 3. An affair, In this 


ſenſe it has the plural. Beftow 

Your needful counſel to our eee, 
| Which crave the inſtant uſe. Shakeſpeare, _ 
4. The ſubje& of bufineſs, the object of care. The great buſineſs of 
the ſenſes is to take notice what hurts or advantages the body. Locke. 
5. Serious engagement. Oppoſed to trivial tranſactions. I never knew 
one, who made it his b»/ine/s to laſh the faults of other writers, that 
was not guilty of greater himſelf. Addiſon. 6. Right of action. What 
buſineſs has a tortoiſe among the clouds. L'Eftrange. 7. A point or 
matter to be examined or conſidered. Fitneſs to govern is a perplex d 
buſineſs. Bacon. 8. Something to be tranſacted. They were far from 
the Zidonians, and had no b»/5ne/s with any one. Judges. 9. Some- 
thing required to be done. As for thoſe countries nearer the poles, a 
perpetual ſpring will not do their Sin, they muſt have longer days. 
Bentley. 10. Lo do one's buſineſs; to kill or ruin him. ; 

Busx [probably of b»/que, Fr.] a ſort of ſtick of whale- bone, iron, 
wood, Cc. worn formerly by women to keep down their ſtomachers, 
and ſtiffen their ſtays. Off with that happy 6%. Donne. 

Bu'sx1n [probably either of borzacch:no, It. or brogken, Du. Bro- 
dequin, Fr.] 1. A ſort of boot or ſtocking in che manner of a little boot, 
covering the foot and mid-leg, and tied beneath the knee. The foot 
was drefled in a ſhort pair of crimſon velvet by/tins, in ſome places 
open. Buſtins to her knee. Spenſer. A holiday ſhepherd ſtrutung in 
his country is. hon 2. A kind of high ſhoe, uſed anciently 
by tragedians to raiſe their ſtature. | ea its | 

» a Fletcher never treads in buſeins here. Dryden, 

Bu'skiIx gb, wearing buſkins, dreſſed in buſkins. 5 

The buſtin'd ſtage. Milton. 2 8 
Buſtin l virgins trac d the dewy lawn. Pope. 


| Bv'sxX 
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be BUS 


Bu'sxy [written more properly by Milton, ey, which ſee] 
woody, over-grown with trees. Buſey hill. Shakeſpeare. 7 

Buss (bula, Du.] a fmall ſhip or ſea.veſſel, uſed by the Dutch in 
the herring-fiſhery. Build boats and baſes. 7 emple. 

Buss, Iriſh [the mouth] a kiſs, a ſalute with the lips; as, a ſmack- 
ing 68. Pope. 


To Buss f obably of buciare, It. bear, Sp. bafio, Lat. whence 


baiſer, Fr. and bocſen, Du.] to kiſs, to ſalute with the lips. 
Vond towers, whoſe wanton tops do buſe the clouds, 
Muſt kiſs their feet. Shakeſpeart. 

Bus [bu/e, Fr. bufto, It.] a term in ſculpture, uſed for the figure 
or portrait of a perſon in relievo, ſhewing only the head, ſhoulders, 
and. ſtomach, the arms ſeeming to have been lopt off, uſually placed 
on a pedeſtal. A Caligula is a common coin, but a very extraordi- 
nary C Addiſon. | L 

BusT [bu/tum, Lat.] a pyramid or pile of wood, whereon ancient- 
ly the bodies of the dead were placed, in order to be burnt, | 

Bu'srar [brftalis, Lat.] of or belonging to graves or tombs. 

Bu'sTarD [outarde, biftarde, Fr. ottarda, It. abutarda, Sp.] a fow! 
of a ſluggiſh nature; a wild turkey. Hakewwell. . 

Bu'sTcoar, ſoft bread, eaten with butter. 


To Bu'sTLE ** uncertain etymology z perhaps from 320) ob. | 


Or, probably, of bnupxlian, Sax. to ruſtle in armour] to make a ſtir, 
noiſe or hurry, to be buſy. Vane was a buf, bufiling man. Cla- 


rendon. 


Bu'sTLE, ſtir, noiſe or hurry. A combuſtion, a noiſe and bu/le 


for opinions. Glanwille, 
Bu'sTLER {of Buhl] an active ſtirring man. 
Bvu'srRoPAEz, or BusTRO'PHEDON [of Bus, an ox, and gpepn, Gr. 


a turning, g. d. the turning of oxen in ploughing and] a term 


uſed to expreſs a manner of writing of the ancient Romans, which 
was as it were in furrows ; the firſt line began at the left hand, and 
ended at the right ; and the ſecond line began at the right, and pro- 
ceeded to the left, ſo that the whole bare a repreſentation of plough- 


ed land. | 


BusTua'r11, a kind of gladiators among the Romans, who fought 
about the bu/um or funeral pile of a perſon deceaſed, in the ceremo- 
ny of his obſequies. | 

Busy, or BusteD, adj. [byry, zebyrxod, Sax. both the adjective 
and verb are pronounced as if written %)] 1. Sedulouſſy employed; 


as, my miſtrets is . 2. Active, meddling, and buſtling. 


She waking looks . 
On meddling monkey, or on buſy ape. Shakeſpeare. 


Religious motives are j in the heart of every reaſonable creature. 


Addiſon. | 
As Busy as & bee, This proverbial ſimile is very adequate. 
Qs. Busy 8s a hen with one chicken. Spoken of people who make 


a great deal of work and ſtir about very trivial affairs. 


The more Busy than they who Have lead to do. They who have 
no buſineſs of their own, are generally buſtling about, and troubling 


_ themſelves with other peoples. According to another proverb. 


Busy folks are always meddling, Spoken of thoſe officious per- 


ſons who are always thruſting themſelves into other peoples concerns. 


The character of ſuch a one is very well expreſſed in a play called 
the -buſy-body. | | | | 
To Bu'sy [byrgian, probably of bipa, Sax. a throng, 9. d. a 
throng of buſineſs] 1. To employ ſedulouſly, to engage, to make 
or keep buſy. The ideas it is buſted about ſhould be natural. Locke. 
2. With the reciprocal pronoun. He does not 6 himſelf, by en- 
tering deep into any party. Swift, 3 
Bosx-BOοY [of u and body] a vain, meddling, fantaſtical, per- 
fon ; as, tattlers and buſy-bodies. 4 | : . 
Bur, co. [bure, buran, Sax. 1. e. none beſides or except him] 
1. Except, beſides. Who can it be, ye gods, but perjur d Lycon ? 
Smith, 2. Yet, nevertheleſs. It ſometimes is only emphatical to 
et. Then let him ſpeak, and any that ſhall ſtand without ſhall hear 
his voice plainly ; bat yet made extreme ſharp and exile. Bacon. 
The particle which introduces the minor of a ſyllogiſm: now. God will 
one time or another make a difference between the good and the 
evil; but there is little or no difference made in this world, therefore 
there muſt be another world, wherein this difference ſhall be made. 


Watts. 3 nothing more than. 


Vhat nymph ſoe er his voice but hears, | 8 
Will be my rival, tho' ſhe have but ears. Ben Jobnſon. 
$. Than. The full-moon was no ſooner up and ſhining, but he 
open'd the gate. Addi/on. 6. But that, without this conſequence 
that. Froſts that conſtrain the ground, | 
Do ſeldom their uſurping power withdraw, 
| But raging floods purſue their haſty hand. Dryden. 

. Otherwiſe than that. It cannot be but nature hath a direQor of 


infinite power, to guide her in all her ways. Hooker. 8. Not other- 


wiſe than. A genius ſo elevated and unconfined, as Mr, Cowley's, 
was but neceſſary to make Pindar ſpeak Engliſh. Dryden. g. By any 
other means than. Out of that will I cauſe thoſe of Cyprus to mutiny, 
whoſe qualification ſhall come into no true taſte again, but by tranſ- 
planting of Caſſio. Shakeſpeare. 10. If it were not for this, if this 
were not. ts | 5 8 

J here do give thee that with all my heart, 

Which bur thou haſt already, with all my heart 

I would keep from thee. Shakeſpeare. 
11. However, howbeit. 2 

I do not doubt but I have been to blame, 

But to purſue the end for which 1 came, 

Unite your fuhjects firſt. Dryden. | 
12. It is uſed after no doubt, no queſtion, and the like, and ſignifies the 
fame with hat. It ſometimes is joined with hat. I fancied to myſelf a 
kind of eaſe in the paroxyſm, never ſuſpecting but that the humour 
would have waſtedd itſelf. Dryden, There is no queſtion but the king 
of Spain will reform moſt of the abuſes. Aadiſon. 13. That. This 


. ſeems og It is not impoſſible but 1 may alter the complexion 


of my play. Dryden. 14. Otherwiſe than. 
"YET hooks fin, 
To think but nobly of my grandmother. Shakeſpeare, 
25. Eren, not longer ago than. Herde bf now I left, Dryden. 16. 


B UT 


A particle, by which the meaning of the foregoing ſentence is boi! 
ed or reſtrained. | : 
Thus fights Ulyſſes, thus his fame extends, 
A formidable man, but to his friends. Dryden. 
17. An objective particle; yet it may be objected. 
But yet madam | 


I do not like but yet. Shalgſpeare. 


18. But for; without, had not this been 


Her head was bare, 

But for her native ornament of hair. Dryden. 
19. It has the force of the Greek adver/ative a, and is in like 
manner oppoſed to the negative particle in the precedin 


Clauſe - 
not the ſpeech, but the power, 1 Cor. iv. 19. Tet not 1, but v4 = 
r Cor. vii. 10. Tet not J, but the grace of God that was avith y, 
1 Cor. xv. 10. 


20. The word Bur has alſo the conſtruſtion of a noun ſubſtantive, , 
What avails it for Ceſar's biographer to tell us, © He was a hö 
of great abilities, wiſe, valiant, and indefatigable in all his under. 
takings? when after all there comes in an unlucky nur, and he ; 
forced to add, But he raiſed his greatneſs upon the ruin of ln 
country.“ | | | 5 

Bur gt.  boute, Fr. the end] 1. A boundary to any thing; 28, . 
play at but. 2. The extreme and thick part, or that upon which i 
reſts; as, of a muſket. hel 

Bur-END [of but and end] the blunt end. 

Bu renER [boucher, Fr.] 1. A killer of cattle, and ſeller of their 
fleſh. 2. One that is delighted with blood. Conquerors for the 
moſt part are but the butchers of mankind. Locke. 

To BurenEx [from the noun] to kill, to murder. | 

Bu'rcars's Broom, or KNEEHOLY [7ruſcus, Lat.] an herb. Th 
flower-cup conſiſts of one leaf, out of which is produced a globular 
bell-ſhaped flower, that afterwards becomes a fofc roundiſh fruit. The 
roots are ſometimes uſed in medicine, and the green ſhoots are cut 
and bound into bundles, which the butchers uſe for ſweeping their 
blocks, whence it has the name of 4utcher's-broom. Miller. 

Bu'TCHERLINESS [of butcherly] butcherly nature or action, the 
quality of being butcherly. 
 Bvu'rcutrLy [from butcher] bloody, barbarous. 

BuTCHER-Ro'w {boucherie, F. beccheria, It.] a row of butchers 
ſhops, a ſhambles. ö 

v rehzxs. This company was not incorporated till the zu of 
king James I, then they were made a corporation by the name of 
maſter, wardens, and commonalty of the art and myſtery of butcher; ; 
yet the fraternity is ancient: their arms azure, two axes ſaltirewiſe 
- between three bulls heads cowpered, attired ar, a boar's head 
gules, betwixt two garbes vert. 

Bo“ renERY [boucherie, Fr. beccheria, It.) 1. The trade of a but. 
cher. This man, ſo ignorant in modern bztchery, has cut up half an 
hundred heroes. Pope. 2. A great ſlaughter, cruelty. BY 

Can he a ſon to ſoft remorſe unite, | | 
| Whom goals, and blood, and butchery delight? Pye. 
3. The place where blood is ſhed. This is no place, this houſe is 
but a butchery. | ary 5 | | 

Burk, an iſland of Scotland, lying in the mouth of the fifth of 
Clyde, ſouth of Cowal in Argylefhire. It gives title of earl to a 
branch of the Stuart family. Bute and Cathneſs fend cnly one 
member of parliament between them, each chooſing in its tun, 
whereof Bute has the firſt, | | | 

Bvu'TLER [ Boureiller, Fr. boteler, boteller, O. Eng. from botth, he 
being employed in the care of bottling liquors] a ſervant in a family 
who is employed in furniſhing the table with wine, and particularly 
is intruſted with the care of the cupboard and the cellar ; an officer 
in noblemens and princes houſes, who keeps the wine, beer, and 
houſhold ftores, | | 

Bu'TLERace [from Butler, in law] a certain impoſt upon fale- 
wines imported, which the . butler might require of every ſhip, 
containing leſs than 40 ton. Bacon. | 

Bu'TLERSHI1P [of butler, bouteiller, Fr.] the office of a butler. 

Bu'TMENT 82 Fr.] chat part of the arch of a bridge, 
which joins to the upright pier. | 

BuTz1'NTo, a port-town of Epirus, or Canina, in European Tur- 
key, ſituated oppoſite to the iſland of Corfu, at the entrance of the 
gulph of Venice. Lat. 39% 45 N. Long. 20 40 E. 

Bu“ rsgcARL, or BuTE CARL [buxepcanl, Sax. ] a boatſwain 0! 
mariner. | | 

To Burr [buttare, It. botten, Du. bouter, Fr. to thruſt from] to 

uſh at or againſt with the horn, as bulls, goats, &c. Two harmleſs 
ambs are batting one the other. Wotton. 

Burr [burce, Sax. boht, Ger. botte, Fr. and It.] a large 
veſſel for liquids, containing of wine 126 gallons, of beer 108 gil. 
lons, of currans from 15 to 22 C. weight. | | 

Burr [probably of 3 Sax. or of bute, or but, Fr.] 1. The. 
mou on which the mark to be ſhot at is ſet up. The groom his fel. 
ow groom at butts defies. Dryden. 2. A mark to ſhoot at. 

| Here is my journey's end, here is my butt, h 
The very ſea-mark of my journey's end. Shakeſjeart- 
3. The object of aim, the thing againſt which any attack is directed. 
The papiſts were the moſt common place, and the burr againſt whom 
all the arrows were directed. Clarendon. 4. A man upon whom t 
company breaks their jeſts. A butt, with theſe accompliſhments, fre- 
uently gets the laugh on his fide, and returns the ridicule upon him 
attacks him. 5. A ſtroke = in fencing. | 
To prove who gave the fairer Burt, 
John ſhews the chalk on Robert's coat. Prior. 

A Burr [a fea word] the end of any plank which joins to another 
on the outſide of the ſhip under water. : 

To ſpring a Burr [a ſea phraſe] a ſhip is ſaid to /pring a but, 
when a plank is looſened at one end. Ns 

A ſtupid Burr, a cant phraſe for a perſon only fit for the conver” 
tion of ordinary people: men of wit require one that will give them 
play, and beſtir bümlf in the abſurd parts of his behaviour. 5 

uTTs, ſays the Spectator, are a particular ſort of men, who dub 
ſuch provokers of mirth in converſation, chat it is impoſſible for a cl. 


viour, have always the misfortune to m 
| 7 


BUT 


ino to ſubſiſt without them; by which, ſays he, I mean 
= 222 emen, that are always * to the ve and raillery 
wget * well-wiſhers and companions z that are pelted by men, wo- 
of t ee children, friends and foes ; and, in a word, ſtand as butts 
pa "ation, for every one to ſhoot at that pleaſe, I know, ſays 


he, ſeveral of theſe Butts, who are men of wit and ſenſe, though by 


of humour, ſome unlucky caft in their perſon or beha- 
— ils the 1 The 
h of it is, ſays he, a man is not qualified for a butt, who has not 
2 at deal of wit and vivacity, even in the ridiculous ſide of his 
yy en or Bu'TTONsS [a hunting term] the burrs or knobs of 
a deer's-head, called otherwiſe ſeals. 
Bu'TTER [beure, Fr. lutiro, It. botter, O. and L. Ger. butter, Ger. 
borer, Du. burrepe, Sax. Berveoy, Gr. whence butyrum, Lat.] an 
unctuous ſubſtance, made of the cream of milk churned, whereby the 


ſome 


dil is ſeparated from the whey. 


Ther who have good ſtore of Burren may ſpread much on their 
hread, Lat. Cui multum eff piperis etiam oleribus immiſcet. The mean- 


ing is, that they who have enough and to ſpare of any thing, may be 


freer in the uſe of it, than thoſe who are but ſparingly provided. 


his money melts libe BuTTER in the ſun, That is, he ſpends it 


rodigally. The French ſay: Sa bourſe a le fux. (His purſe has a 
[ ofeneſs. The Italians ſay: La ſua borſa non ha fondo, (His purſe 
has no bottom.) EP | | : 

PurrER is gold in the morning, ülver at noon, lead at night, This 
ſaying points at the advantages and inconveniencies of uſing any thing 


properly or unſeaſonably. 


PurTER Boxes, a nick-name given the Dutch, becauſe they are 
oreat butter-eaters. A cant word. | de 
” To BurrER [from the noun] 1. To {maar or oil with butter. 


2. [Among gameſters] To double, and continue doubling, the bet 
or wager, in order to recover all loſſes at once. Congreve com- 


ares a writer to a bttering gameſter, that ſtakes all his winning upon 


one caſt. Addiſon. 


-BurTER of 4ntimony [in chemiſtry] a mixture of the acid ſpirits 

of ſublimate corroſive with the regulus of antimony. This is a great 
ic. | | 

* of Tin [with chemiſts] a compound made of one part of 
tin reduced to powder, and three parts of ſublimate corofive. This 
compoſition has this ſtrange property, that it 15 continually ſending 
forth fumes. 3 . 

B'“ TT ERB Uu, a fowl, the ſame with bittern. See BIT T ERV. 

Bu/TTERBUR [pet aſites, Lat.] a plant with a floſculous flower, con- 
ſiting of many florets fitting on the embryo, which afterwards be- 
comes a ſeed furniſhed with down, and the flowers appear before the 
leaves. Itis uſed in medicine, and grows wild by the fides of ditches. 
Miller. | | 


in May, | | 

Wer [burrene plege, Sax. ] a beautiful inſect ſo named, 
becauſe it firſt _ at the beginning of the ſeaſon for butter. Fohn- 
fon, That which ſeems to be a powder upon the wings of a butter- 
fy, is an innumerable company of extreme ſmall feathers, not to be 
diſcerned without a microſcope. Grew. _ | 

Bu'TTER1s, an inſtrument of ſteel, ſet in a wooden handle, uſed 
in pairing the foot, or cutting the hoof of a horſe, Farriers Dit. 

Bu'TTERMILK [of butter and milk] the whey ſeparated from the 
cream, after- butter has been made, | | 

Bu'TTERPRIND [of butter and print] a piece of carved wood, uſed 
to mark butter. . | 

Bu'TTEr-TEETH [of butter and teeth, butren-rothay, Sax.] the 
great, broad fore-teeth. | 
; Bu'TTzR-woMan [of batter and <voman] a woman that ſells 

utter, 

Bu'rTER-worT [ſo called, becauſe it feels as if it were ſmeared 
with butter] the plant Yorkſhire fanicle. 

Bu'TTeRY . [of buttene, Sax. or, according to Skinner, from 
buter, Fr. to place or lay by] a place where victuals are ſet up. Cel- 
lars, pantries, and butteries to the north. Wotton. | 

BuTTERY, adj. [of butter] having the qualities or appearance of 
5 Milk, has its whiteneſs from the caſcous fibres, and its buttery 
Ol. oyer. a | 


Bu'TTEs, the ends or ſhort pieces of ploughed lands lying in ridges 
and furrows. 
Bu'TTocx [Dr. T. Hen/haw derives the word of bout, Du. the 
bolt of the bone, and hoh, Sax. the hough, ſuppoſed by Skinner to 
come from aboutir, Fr. inſerted by Junius without etymology] the 


breech or haunch, the part next the tail. | 


BuTTock [of a ſhip] is that part of her which makes her breadth, 
ght a ſtern from the tuck upwards, | 
Broad BuTTock [ofa ſhip] one built broad at the tranſum. 
B' rrox (Benton, Fr. buttone, It. butdn, Sp. botom, Port. bottavn, 
elch] 1. A catch or hold generally in a round form for faſtening 
mens 9 > Any knob or ball faſtened to a _— body, 

right with the gilded button tipt its head. ope. 
3. The bud a a plant. 1 fot 8 s 

'The canker galls the infants of the ſpring, 
= Too oft before their buttons be diſclos'd. Shakeſpeare, 

4. The ſea-urchin, which is a kind of crab-fiſh, that has prickles in- 
ſtead of feet. Ainſworth. | 


dle Bor ron (boutorrer, Fr. abbottenare, Tt.] 1. To faſten with 

e. 2. To dreſs, to cloath. He gave his legs, arms and breaſt 
1 . — to button and dreſs him. Wotton. 
HO . * 

of the noo - beg bow bole] the loop in which the button 

Naa ben? Bay, the name of the north part of Hudſon's-bay, in 

donn en dcn, thro which Sir Thomas — attempted to find a 

3 -weſt paſſage to the Eaſt- Indie. | 


U 
UTTRESS 


or a maſ; Cin architecture] 1. A kind of butment built archwiſe, 
building, 3 of brick ſerving for the ſupport of the fides of a 


| We inhabit a weak city here, | 
No 6. Uh buttreſſes and props but ſcarcely ber. Dad. 


7] 


Bu'rTERFLOWER, a yellow flower, with which the fields abound 


* B Y b 


2. A prop or ſupport in general. This plea Our adverfaries are full 
ſetting up, as the ground - pillar and Surtreſt of the good old catiſe of 
nonconformity. Se. 2 
_ BuTTREss, or BuTTRICE [with farriers] an inftrument for pier- 
cing the hoof, or the ſole of an horſe's foot, that is over-grown; or for 
paring the hoof, in order to ſhoe it. 22 OT 
To'BuTTxEss from the noun] to prop, to-ſupport. * 
Bu'rwinx, the name of a bird, ee ones Ns 
 BuTyra'czovus [of butyrum; Lat: butter] having the qualities of 
butter, Floyer uſes it. N79 DA HO T9 F q 
Bu'TYRros [of butyrum, Lat.] having the properties of batter It 
is uſed by Floyer. 1 ou 


. 
» - 


© BuTyY'xuUM Saturn [with chemiſts) butter of Tead, a chymical pre: 


paration called {weet liquor of lead. | 

Bv'xxous [buxeus, Lat.] of or like box.' 

Bux1!'eERovus [buxifer, Lat.] bearing box, 
| Bu'xom [bocrom,*probably of buxen, Sax. to bend] 1. Obe- 
dient, flexible. 2. Gay, lively. 3. Amorous; wanton. See Buck- 
SOME. es 2 % 2 

Bu'xomtLY [of buxom) wantonly, amorouſly. 

Bu'xomness, wantonneſs, amorouſnels. 

Buxus [in botany} the box-tree'or wood, Tat. ' 

To Buy [bycxean, Sax. irr. verb pret. bought, or have bought, 
and part. paſſ. bought] 1. To pürchaſe wich money, or ſomething 
equivalent; to "mv by .fale, not gift or theft; as, to buy wp corn. 
2. To procure ſome advantage by ſomething that deſerves it, or at 
ſome price. | pas Parks 

Pent to linger 8 
But with a grain a day, I would not 3 3 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word. peo ent 
8 | wn Shateſpeare; 
3. To manage by money ; as, to buy off conſcience. South, 2 
To Bur, verb neut. to treat about a purchaſe. . 
Better Buy than borrow, When a man can; but when money is 


_ wanting, he muſt either borrow or go without, unleſs he be fo vils 


to do worſe, 85 ; 
He that Buys land Buys many ſtones; 
He that Buys fleſh Buys many bones: 
He that Buys eggs Buys many ſhells; x 
235 But he that Buys good ale Buys nothing elſe, © 
A favourite old proverbial rhime among topers. | | 
To Bux a pig in a poke. To buy a thing without ſeeing or look- 
ing on it. The French ſay : Acheter chat en poche. e Italians 
ſay: Comperar la gatta in ſacco. (To buy a cat in a bag.) That is, 
jo buy a thing without looking at it, or enquiring into the value 
OT it. | | 
Bu'yr& [of by] he that buys or purchaſes. 5 
The Bur ER wants 100 eyes, the keller but one. It. Cy: compra hd 
biſogno di cen“ occhii, chi vende u'. ha offai di uno. Or, accordin 
to the Latins: Caveat emptor, (Let the buyer look to himſelf.) The 


ſeller knows the good or bad qualities of his commodities, and has 
more need of his tongue than his eyes. Whereas the buyer can't be 
too watchful in this deceiving age, in which tricking in trade is but 
too much looked upon as warrantable cunning, and over-reaching 


paſſes for wit. | | 

Buys, a town of Dauphine, in France, on the confines of Pro- 
vence. | 

Bu'zo [old records] the ſhaft of an arrow, before it is featheerd. 

To Buzz, verb neut. [a word derived from the ſimilitude of the 
ſound to the action, bizzen, Teut. to growl. Junius] 1. To hum or 
make a noiſe like bees, &c. A ſwarm of drones that Buzz about 
your head. Pope. 2. To whiſper often, to prate, or ſpeak often to 
a perſon about the ſame thing; as, the b»zzing multitude, 


To Buzz, verb act. to ſpread abroad privately, to whiſper. They 


might buzz and whiſper it one to another. Bentley. | 
Buzz [from the verb] a hum, a whiſper, a talk. I found the 
whole outward room in a buzz of politics. Addifon.  _ 
Bu'zzarD {buſard, Fr. bozzago, It. buſart, Ger.) 1. A kind of large 
hawk or kite, a degenerate and mean ſpecies. 2. A ſtupid, ſenſeleſs 
fellow ; as, a blind bazzard. OO 
To be between hawk and Buzzary. Some interpret this proverb 
to ſignify being a trimmer or time-ſerver ; others, to be wavering or 
unſettled in one's mind ; and again, others, the being in a dangerous 
ſituation, or being environed with dangers on all ſides. 
Bu'zzer [of buzz] a ſecret whiſperer. Shateſpeare. Ro pe 
A Bu'zzixnG [from buzz, of bourdonnement, Fr.] a humming noiſe 
like that of bees. 
By, prep. [bix, bi, Sax. by, Du. O. and L. Ger. bey, H. Ger.] 1. 
Beſide or nigh to, noting proximity of place. The king lies &y a beg- 
ar, if a beggar dwells near him. Shateſpeare. 2. It notes the agent. 
The Moor is with child by you. Shakeſpeare. 3. It notes the inſtru- 


ment, and is always uſed after a verb neuter, where aoi#h would be 


put after an active; as, he was killed a,, a ſword, he died by the 
word. By Pelides' arms, when Hector fell, * 

pai e choſe Æneas. Dryden. » 
4. It notes the cauſe of any event. This fight had the more weight, 
as by good luck not above two were fallen aſleep. Addiſon. . 5. The 
* which any thing is done. If we give you any thing, we 
hope to gain by you. Shakeſpeare. 6. It ſhews the manner of an 
action. 1 | f 

Seize her by force, and bear her hence unhearxd. Dryden. - 
7. It notes the method in which any ſucceſſive action is performed, with 
regard to time or quantity. Re- examine the cauſe, and try it even, 
point by e argument by argument. Hooker. © 8. It denotes the 
quantity had at one time. Bullion will ſell. y the ounce for fix ſhil- 
lings and five-pence A money. Locke, 9. According to; 
noting permiſſion. It is lawful by the laws of nature. Bacon. 10. Ac» 
cording to; denoting proof. The preſent ſyſtem of the world can- 
not poſſibly have been eternal, &y the firſt propoſition. Bexz/ey, 11. 
After, yy 3 denoting imitation or conformity. The goſpel 
gives us laws to li 


The ſon of Hercules he july: forms: + . 
By his broad — and gigantic limbs, Dryden. 
| 2 ; 


13. It 


to 
ve by. Tillatjon. 12. From; denoting judgment or 
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More young and vig rous too by twenty ſprings. Dryden. 
14. It denotes co-habitation, or co-operation. By her he had two 


children. Shakeſpeare. 15. For, denoting continuance of time: this 


ſenſe is now oblolete. Moors were in poſſeſſion of Granada by 
the ſpace of ſeven hundred years. Bacon. 16. As ſoon as, not later 
than, denoting time. By thkt time a ſiege is carried on two or three 
days, I am altogether loſt and bewildered in it. Aduiſon. 17. Beſide, 
noting paſſuge. The town appears much longer than it is to thoſe 
that fail by it. Addiſor. 18. Before himſelf, herſelf, or themſelves, 
it denotes the abſence of all others. Sitting in ſome place by himſelf, 
let him tranſlate into Engliſh his former leſſon. Aſcham. 19. It marks 
the ſolemn form of 8 His godhead I invoke, by him I ſwear. 
Dryden. 20. At hand. kept ſome of the ſpirit 7 him. Boyle. 
21, It is uſed in forms of adjuring or obteſting. Which avert by you 
ætherial light. Dryden. 22. It denotes ſpecification and particula- 
Tity, Cruel calls the gods, and cruel thee, by name. Dryden. 23. By 
proxy of, noting ſubſtitution. The gods were ſaid to feaſt with Ethio- 
pians ; that is, they were preſent with them by their ſtatues. Broome. 
24. In the ſame direction with. They are ſtriated by the length. Grew. 
25. It is uſed for at, or in, noting place; as, zy land, and by ſea. 
Above all, it ſhould be ablerved, that this prepoſition [5y] in 
our language, is uſed to expreſs any agency, whether SUPREME or 
ſubordinate ; as we ſay, All things were made by God; and God 
ſpake by his prophets : and, conſequently, unleſs this double accepta- 
tion of the word be carefully attended to, an Engliſh reader may be 
in danger of being led off from the true ſenſe of the original, when 


conſulting the tranſlations of Greek writers; as will appear by 
| 8 
both) 1 Cor, viii, 6. See BaaLlu, Aurnxxric; and the prepoſitions 


John i. 2. with Epbeſ. iii. 9. and (what is the true 4ey to 


Or, Tuxovon and From. 
By, adj. 1. Near, at ſome ſmall diſtance. 
In it lies the god of ſleep; 
And ſnoring by | 
We may deſcry | 
The monſters of the deep. Dryden. * 
2. Beſide, noting paſſage. Who was't came zy? Shakeſpeare, 3. In 
preſence. I'll not be by the while. Shakeppeare. 
F - and BY, in a ſhort time. The noble knight alighted by and by. 
ener. 1 
, ſubſt. [from the prepoſ.] ſomething not the direct object of re- 
gard or conſideration. There is, upon the by, to be noted, the per- 


_ colation of the a through the wood. Bacon. 
Bx [in cõmpoſi 


tion] implies ſomething out of the direct way, and 
conſequently ſome obſcurity ; as, a H road; ſomething irregular ; as, 
a hy- end; ſomething collateral ; as, a by-concernment ; or ſomething 
private; as, a by-law. This compoſition is uſed at pleaſure, as will be 


ſtood by the examples following. 


ByY-CoFFE-HOVSE, a coffee-houſe in an obſcure place. Aaddifon. 


Br-coxckRNMEN T, an affair which is not the main buſineſs. Un- 


derplots or by-concernments. Dryden. | 5 
BY-DEPENDENCE, an appendage, ſomething accidentally depend 
ing on another. Shakeſpeare. + 
By-DEs1cN, an incidental purpoſe. Uſed by Hudibras. 
By-exD, private intereſt, ſecret advantage. Uſed by L'Eſtrange. 
By-coNt, a Scotch word, fignifying paſt. The by-gone day. 
Shakeſpeare. 5 | 
By tb nx, privately. | 
Byass. See Biass. | | 
By By [Cafaubon derives it of Haba, Gr. to ſleep] ſung by 
nurſes to lull their children aſleep. 
By By, uſed familiarly, _ chiefly to children, inſtead of good 
by, or, God be with your | | 
Bry-BLow, a merry begotten child, a baſtard. 
Byx [of by, Sax. a . | 


at the end of a name ſignifies a habitation ; as, Southerby, &c. 


welling place, by, Dan. byy, Su. a town] 


BYZ 


Bys-Bet, come immediately from the Saxon by, bymg; 7. +._. 
dwelling. Gibſon's Camden. ; 3 NN 
By-Vps, ſelfiſh ends or deſigns. 
Br'onor, or By'cow, a city of Lithuania in Poland, ſituated 
the river Nieper. . 
By-iNTEREST, intereſt diſtinct from that of the public. Atter: 


Y-LAW [in the practice of Scotland] a law eſtabliſhed by the cht 
ſent of neighbours unanimouſly elected in the courts called 
By-Law Courts, courts ſomething reſembling our courts lee+ or 
courts-baron, : 
By-Laws, laws made in court-leets, or courts-baron, by common 
conſent, or by particular companies or corporations, for the better 
* of their affairs, farther than the public law binds. Coe! 
BY LANDER [fo called, on account of its coaſting or failing nes. 
the land] a kind of ſmall ſwift ſailing veſſel uſed in Flanders, (, 
for exporting merchandiſes to England, Cc. 
BY-MATTER, ſomething accidental. Bacon. 
By-NAME, a nick-name, name of reproach, or accidental appellz. 
tion. | | 
To Br-xAME, to call by a nick-name. Robert, the conqueror's 
eldeſt ſon, uſed ſhort hoſe, and thereupon was by-nzamed Court. hose 
Camden. 
Brxs [Horn, Gr.] barley-Reeped, malt. 
By- As r, paſt, a term in the Scotch dialect. 
By. PaTH, a private or obſcure path. 
F Br-axsrEer, private end or view. It is uſed by Carew and Dr. 
en. | | 
By-RoaD, an obſcure unfrequented path. Uſed by Sav;/?, 
Br-ROOu, a private room within another. Uſed by Shakeſpeare, 
= 2g [among the Turks] a folemn feſtival, a fort of ca- 
naval. | | 
Brra'MLic [among the Turks] a preſent in the nature of a ney. 
year's-giit, given at the time of that feſtival. See Baizay, and 
* cidental ſpeech, not directly relatin rs 
=SPEECH, an accident: , not directly relating to the point, 
Uſed by Hooker. | . | wi = 
By'ss1Nz [by/inus, Lat.] filken, like filk. | 
Y-STANDERS, lookers on, perſons unconcerned. L'Eſtrange. 
The By-STANDER ſees more than the gameſter. Fr. Un repardant 
vaut plus gu un joueur. A gameſter very often overlooks his game by 
a too great attention, or perhaps by _ ruffled or diſcompoſed at 
fortune's going againſt him, whereas a perion, who looks on with un- 
concern, has his thoughts and mind freer to obſerve and conſider eye 


_ circumſtance and incident. | 


ByY'Tavs [6v9S-, Gr. profundity} one of the names by which the 
Valentinians characteriſed the ſupreme God, and fir? cauſe of all 
things; if, on their ſcheme, there could be any. For to him they 
joined a certain fiftitious, but co-exiftent, co-eternal, unriginated pet. 
ſonage, called Enxo1a, f. e. Thought, or Cnakis, and Sic, 5. .. 


| Grace and Silence. And from this Syzygy, or conjunction of tur, 


they derived their whole ſyſtem of ons; and from them all other 
beings, whether of the material or immaterial kind. Træneus and Ter- 
tullian. See GxosTics and VALENTINIANS. 
By-sTREET, an obſcure ſtreet, Uſed by Gay. _ | 
By-vtew, private, ſelf-intereſted purpoſe. Uſed by Atterbury, 
By-waLx, a private walk, not the main road. * 
By-way, a private and obſcure way. 85 
By-wesT, weſtward, to the weſt of. Whereupon grew that by- word 
uſed by the Iriſh, that they dwelt by-wweft the law, whick dwelt be. 
yond the river of the Barrow. Dawies. 
By-woRD, a ſaying, a proverb. We are become a by-word among 
the nations. Aadiſan. | 
By-work. See LanDsxX1P. 1 3 
Brza'xrixg [of Byzantium, 7. e. Conſtantinople] belonging to 
Byzantium. See BIzAdTIx E. ; 
Brzaxrixvs, Byza'NTINA, ByYzA'NTINUM [in botanic writers] 
growing about Conſtantinople. 7 


cc 3 


ters; and K x, Greek, the tenth; and 2, Hebrew, the 
eleventh of their reſpective alphabets. 


a conſonant, is generally pronounced as 4 ; as, cap, corpſe, 


C (in Engliſh] before e, 7, ee, ei, and y, is ſounded like 3; as; 
cellar, city, exceed, ceiling, cyprus. 

C [in En liſh] generally goes before &; as, back, beck, thick, lock, 
murk ; but if a vowel follows 4, the c is not ſet before it; as, cake, 


pelle, firike, flroke, duke. 


It is better to expreſs the French que by cl, and not, as ſome do, 
write publique, for publick; muſique, Ge mufict ; tho' others chufe to 
leave the # quite out, and to write public, muſic; and indeed the & is 
ſuperfluous. | 


C (inthe titles of books, inſcriptions on tombs, under ſtatues, He. ] 
is an abbreviation of centum, Lat. an hundred, and is repeated for 
each hundred; as, CCCC, four hundred. 


C is alſo an abbreviation of Chri/ti, as A. C. i. e. Anno Chriſti, 


Lat. in the year of Chriſt. 


CC are abbreviations of Corpori; or Corpus Chrifti, Lat. i. c. of the 


C. {in Engliſh] before the vowels i, o and «, and before 


= 

5 n 

1 of Chriſt; as, a ſtudent of CC, Corpus Chriſti college in Ox- 
ord, 


CA ABA, or CBA, Arab. the name of the Beit-ollah, or houſe 
of God, in Mecca ; ſq called from its guadrangular, or rather its 10 
form; caaba in Arab. ſignifying to make in the form of a cube. 4 
We [i. e. God] gave to Abraham the Site of the Caaba for an Abudt, 
Jaying, do not aſſociate any thing with Me, Coran, chap. 22. Ma- 

ave it him for a place of religious worſhip ; ſhewing him (as the -# 

iometan commentators add) the ſpot where it had ſtood, and alſo the 
model of the old building, which had been taken up to heaven at - 
flood. Sale Coran, p. 276. In plain terms, the Mahometan® * 
are all ſtrenuous aſſerters of the divine Uxir x) affirm their religion 
be as old as the creation; and, accordingly, they enrol Adam, 12 
Abraham, Moſes, and Cnatsr himſelf, in the number of its Pro 
ſors. See BzirT-o0LLax and Caravan. | . 

Cas [ap, Heb.) a meaſure of the Hebrews, the tb uu S 
ſeah, containing three Engliſh pints, and 10 ſolid inches. See Far“ 
and read there Sgaus Et Be a ſome 

Capa't, a meeting together or conſultation privately Luo per 
party matter or intrigue; as, a cabal of men or women. 2 A cabal 
ſons caballing ; a body of men united in ſome cloſe delign. Aiken 


CAB 
Iiffers from old as few from many. She often interpoſed her 4u- 


thority to break the cabals 22 her firſt miniſters. Adulſon. 


To Canal. [cabaler, Fr.] to make ſmall parties, to plot privately; 


| e intrigues. : 
1 — thoſe 1 may deſign, | 
vent. ryaen. 8 5 1 
. oe Fab, Fr. 3 It. and Sp. cabala; Heb. a receiving, of 
, Heb. to receive] a traditional or myſterious doctrine among the 
eabat, ws, which, they ſay, was delivered by word of mouth to 
- * by him to the fathers, and ſo tranſmitted from 4 
_ eneration ; and at length collected into a body called Miſhna ; 
1 b. wich the commentaries and gloſſes of their doctors and rabbies, 
= -; the work called the Talmud. R. Solomon defines the Caba- 
compo « the tradition and cuſtom which we have received from our 
gr „ and Buxtorf adds, that it is divided into the practic and 
prov tic But as to its divine authority, we may ſee what our Saviour 
4 q : concerning it, when he charges the rabbies of his own age, 
1 th making void by their traditions the law of God. How far both 
Chriſtians and Mahometans have copied after the Jews in this ſcheme 
of a Miſhna, or ſecondary law, ſee TxADbTTIox and SonniTEs; ſee 
alſo Misnna and TALMUD. N 5 
CALA [by Chriſtians] is taken for the uſe, or rather abuſe, which 
magicians made of ſome part of the paſſages of ſcripture, and all the 
— magic figures, letters, numbers, charms, c. and alſo the 
hermedical cience, are comprized or underſtood under this name Ca- 
a 2 Fr. cabaliſta, It. Sp. and Lat.] a perſon ver- 
ed in the Jewiſh cabala. f | 5 | 8 
CaBALTSsTIc, Or CABALI'STICAL [cabaliftique, Fr. cabaliſtico, It. 
and Sp. cabaliſticus, L. B.] of or pertaining to the cabala, having 
ſome occult meaning. The letters are cabaliſtical, and carry more in 
them than it is proper for the world to be acquainted with. Aa- 
4 RR eee Fr.] one who joins in cabals, or cloſe in- 
trioues. A cloſe caballer. Dryden. 5 | 
Cana'tiing [caballinus, Lat.] of or belonging to an horſe. | 
Capallixe Ales [of caballinus, Lat.] a coarter fort of aloes uſed 
in medicines for horſes. : 18 | 
Cas L us [according to the poets] the winged horſe Pegaſus, 
who, as he flew to Mount Helicon, by a blow of his hoof cauſed a 
t fountain to riſe out of a rock, which was thence called Hippo- 
crene. This fountain was conſecrated to Apollo and the muſes : and 
thence it is, that it is feigned, that the poets drank of that water, to 
make their to be more admired and approved. | 
Capare't, Fr. a tavern. It is uſed by Bramhall. 
C ARI, an kerb, otherwiſe called harlewort. 1 
Ca; SBA DE [cabus, of cawolo cabuccio, Ital. braſſica, Lat.] an edible 
lant for the pot: the leaves are large, fleſhy, and of a glauceous co- 
our: the flowers conſiſt of four leaves, which are ſucceeded by long 
— The ſpecies are twenty-two: 1. The common white 
cabbage, 


2. The red cabbage; 3. The Ruſſian cabbage. 4. The 


flat-ſided cabbage. 5. The ſugar loaf cabbage. 6. The early Bat- 
terſea 9 7. The — tavoy cabbage. 8. The green Savoy 
eabbage, 9. The boorcole. 10. The green brocoli. 11. The 
Italian brocoli, 12. The turnip-rooted cabbage. 13. The cauli- 
flower. 14. The turnip cabbage. 15. Curled colewort. 16. The 
muſk cabbage. 17. 2 cabbage, from the ſea coaſt. 
18. Brown brocoli. 19. Common colewort. 20. Perennial alpine 
colewort. 21. Perfoliated wild cabbage, with a White flower. 22. 
Perfoliated cabbage, with a purple flower. Miller. 


Casa, whatever is purloined by taylors and mantua women 


from the garments they are to make up. See a very ludicrous account 
of it in the Tale of a Tub. | 

Canpace of a Deer's Head [with hunters] the burr which parts 
where the horns take their riſe. | 

To CaBnact. 1. A cant word, ſignifying to purloin, in the mak- 
ing of cloths. Your taylor, inſtead of ſhreds, cabbages whole yards of 
cloth. Arbuthnct. 2. To gather to a head. 

CABBAGE-TREE, a ſpecies of palm tree. It is very common in 
the Caribbee iſlands, where it grows to a prodigious height: the 
leaves envelop each other; ſo that thoſe which are incloſed, ing de - 
| 2 of the air, are blanched, which is the part the inhabitants cut 

or plaits for hats, &c. and the genuine or young ſhoots are pickled 
and ſent into Englaud by the name of cabbage. Miller. | 

Canpace Worm, an inſet. is 

Canexpa, a port- town of Conge, in Africa, ſubject to the Portugueſe. 

CS [cabane, Fr. cf pana, It. chabin, Wel. a cottage} 1. A 
mall room. | . 

In ſecret cabbin there he held 
Her captive. Spenſer. | | 
2. A cottage, hut or booth. 3. In a ſhip, a little room or cloſet to 


To Ca aN, werb neut. [from the noun] to live in a cabin. Cabin 
m a cave. Shakeſpeare. | 
To Cann, verb act. to confine in a cabin. I'm cabbir'd, cribb'd, 
* d, bound in. Shatefeare. 5 
ABINED, adj. [of cabi 1 in. i 
hole. | Milton. . ds... Gelb hoy 
Ca BINET [Fr. gabinetto, It. gavinete, Sp. gabinete, Port.] 1. A 
5 in a king's palace, or in the houſe of a nobleman; or a pri- 
te room where conſultations are generally held; as, a cabinet coun- 
+ 2. A ſort of cheſt of drawers for curioſities, a private box. 
Who ſees a ſoul in ſuch a body ſet, | 
Might love the treaſure for the cabinet. Ben. Johnſon. 
3- A kind of little trunk to put things of value in. 
Thy breaſt hath e' er the cabinet 
. Where I have lock'd my ſecrets. Denham. 
4. in Spenſer it ſeems to fi nify a hut or houſe. 
arken a while in y green cabinet, | 
* he laurel ſang. Spenſer, | 
10 be Count, chat which is held wich unuſual privacy and 


ends of a ſhip's cable. 


buthnot. 


8A 


_ Cantngr-Martr [of cabinet and mater] one that makes nice work 
in wood. | 
Catiner Organ, a ſmall portable organ. | 
Canr's1a, feaſts held by the Greeks of the iſland of Lemnos and 
Thebes, in honour of ſome Samothracian deities, called Cabines. 
Ca'BLaNn, the name of a kingdom in India, beyond the Ganges. 
Ca'sLE [Fr. and Sp. kabel, Du. and L. Ger. cab/, Wel. ] a great 
rope, with three ſtrands, which is faſtened to the anchor to hold a 
ſhip faſt, when ſhe rides. BT 
o unbend the CaBLE [ſea term] to take it away. | "rs 
To ſerve the Can x, or to keckle the Cant, [fea term] is to bind 
2 with ropes or clouts, in order to keep it from galling in the 
oſes. | 


To pay cheap the Cant, [ſea term] is to put or hand it out a 
pace. 7 771 25 

Pay more Cape, {with ſailors] is to let it more out from the ſhip, 
_ 4 boat that carries the anchor may the more eaſily drop it into 
the ſea. 


= be CaBLE is well laid ¶ ſea term] ſigniſies it is well wrought or 
made. 

Ver more CanLe [with mariners] ſignifies to put more out. 

— of a CabrE [with ſailors] is two cables ipliced or faſtened to- 
gether. WET | 

Sheet Anchor CapLe [of a ſhip] is the largeſt cable that belongs 
to it. "pkg 5 * 

CaBLe's Length [with ſailors} 120 fathom. 
| To guoil the CaBLEe, [ſea phraſe] is to roll it up round in a 
ring. | | | 
To ſplice a CaBLE, [ſea term] is to join or make two pieces faſt to- 
gether, by working the ſeveral ſtrands of it into one another. 

 CaBLE't [in heraldry} as; a croſs cablee is a croſs made of two 

CABLE ire [ſea term} the ſeveral rolls of a cable, as they lie one 
upon another, | = | 

CA LED Flute, [in architecture] ſuch flutes as are filled up wit" 
pieces in form of cables. 5 | 

Ca'BL1sH ¶ foreſt law] bruſh-wood or wind- fallen wood. 
Cao chED, or CABO“ss ED, [in heraldry] is when the heads of 
beaſts are borne in an eſcutcheon, without any part of dhe neck, full- 
faced. Of the French caboche, a head. | 

Ca'BUL; the capital city of a province of the ſame name, on the 
north-weſt of India. Both the town and province of Cabul were ceded 
to the Perſians in 1739. 5 . . 

Ca'purns [with ſailors] ſmall lines made of rope- yarn or ſpun- 
yarn, which ſerve to bind the cable of a ſhip, and to make up tne 
ſails. to the yard arms. | MEE 

Cacarve'co [1. e. ſoite-fire] a boaſter, a bragging or vapouring 
fellow. Spar. EO TO DT oioggy | SA 
| Caca'o, a tree like an orange tree, as to its ſize and ſhape 
of its leaves. The. fruit of it is like a melon, but full of ſmall 
_ leſs than an almond, and is called cacao. Of this chocolate is 
made. "ONT het 8 

CacaTo'r1a Febris [with phyſicians] a ſort of intermitting fever, 
attended with a violent looſenets, &c. : | 8 

CACE'MPHATON, or CACEPHATON [| zax:uP9aTy, Of xax», evil, and 
ont, to ſay, Gr.] an harſh ſound of words; and thus it is of much 


the ſame purport with cacophony. Or where ſome rule of modeſt decency 
is tranſgreſſed, and then it anſwers to our chſcenity. Arifreph. Ran, 


v. 48. emibartiver Schol. xaxyuPparu; Appendix ad Theſaur. H. Ste- 
phani, &c. gon | | | 

Cack'xESs, a town of Eftremadura, in Spain, about 17 miles ſouth 
eaſt of Alcantara. | 


_ . Ea'cuan, a city of Perſia, remarkable for its manufactures of gold 


and filver ſtuffs, and for a certain kind of fine earthen-ware, It is 
ſituated in a large plain, about 20 leagues from Iſpahan. 

Cacna'o, or KyCcnio, the capital of the kingdom of Tonquin, 
ſituated on the weſtern ſhore of the river Domea. Lat. 22? 300 N. 
Long. 105⁵)1 E. x 


Cacue'cTic, or Cacur'cTiICAL [of cachexy] having an ill habit 


of body, ſhewing an ill habit; as, a cacheFic perſon. vce Cachkxr. 
Cacneg'cTus, or CAachg'cricus, Lat. [xexixl;, Gr.] one having 
an ill habit of body. 
 CA'CHEMIREy a province of Aſia, in the country of the Mogul. 
CACHEMIRE, is alſo the name of the capital city of the above pro- 
vince. Lat. 34 30' N. Long. 76 E. 
Ca'cutTy Fr. a ſeal; thence /e:tre de cachet, a ſealed or ſecret let- 


ter. | Era. | 

Cacut'xy [xax:tia, of xaxe, evil, and 2816, Gr. habit] an ill ha- 
bit or diſpoſition of body, a general word to iy a great variety 
of ſymptoms : Moſt commonly it denotes ſuch a diſtemperature of the 
humours, as hinders nutrition, and weakens the vital and animal 


functions, proceeding from weakneſs of the fibres, and an abuſe of the 


nonnaturals, and often from ſevere acute diſtempers. Arbuthnot. 

Cacuinna'T10N, [cachinatio, of cachinnus, Lat.] a great and un- 
meaſurable laughter. | | | 

Ca'cyov, — aromatic drug, reckoned among perfumes, called 
alſo Terra Japonita. 5 

Ca'curys [xaxgvs, Gr.] the catlin that grows on nut- trees, goſ- 
lins on willows, Sc. maple chats or aſh-keys. 

To Cack (kacken, Du. and Ger. cacare, Lat.] to eaſe the body 
by Geis to ſtool, ; T 

A'CKEBEL [of caco, Lat.] a fiſh of a looſening quality. 
To Cx ex LE [probably of kackelen, Du.] 1. To make a noiſe or cry 


as a gooſe, Every gooſe is cackling. Shakeſpeare. 


Rob the Roman geeſe of all their glories, 

And ſave the ſtate by cackling to the tories. Pope. ; 
2. Sometimes it is uſed for the noiſe of a hen when ſhe has laid an 
egg, Ce. This woful cactling cry with horror heard. Dryden. 
3. To laugh, to giggle. Nic grinned, cac4/ed, and laughed. Ar. 

Cacti [from the verb] the noiſe of a gooſe or other fowl. _ 
c_ [of cackle} 1. A prater, a tell tale, a noiſy perſon. 2; 
A fowl that cackles, a humorous word for capons ©; fowl. | 
| | Cacocur'iis. 
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Cacocny'tis [of xavcy, bad, and xuacr; Gr. chyle] a bad chyli- 
fication, when the humour called chyle is not duly made. 
Cacocuy'mic, or e Gb INT Ines my] 7 the hu- 


mours corrupted ; as, cacochymical blood. It is uſed by phyſical wri- 
ters, 3 

Cacocuy'my [racorimia, It. cacochymia, Lat. zaxoyuua, of rang, 
bad, and uff, Gr. humour] abundance of corrupt humours in the 
body, cauſed by bad nouriſhment or ill digeſtion : a depravation of the 

| humours from a ſound ſtate to what the phyſicians call by the general 

name of a cacochymy. Spots and diſcolourations of the ſkin are figns 
of weak fibres ; for the lateral veſſels, which lie out of the road of cir- 
culation, let groſs humours paſs, which could not happen, if the veſſels 
had their due degree of ſtricture. Arbuthnot. | | 

Cacobæx'uO [xxx09aipwy, of xaxo; and Jaiyuy, Gr. a ſpirit] an 

evil ſpirit, a devil. | | 

Cacopzmon [in aſtrology] the twelfth houſe of a fcheme or figure 
of the heavens, ſo termed, on account of the dreadful ſignifications of 
it, as great loſſes, impriſonment, &c. | 

 Cacoe'Tres [with ſurgeons] a boil, botch, or ſore, hard to be 
cured ; a malignant diſeaſe, : | 

Caco'Locy [of cacologia, Lat. of xaxo;, and ., Gr, a word] an 
evil ſpeaking. 

Caco'ePHony [cacophonte, Fr. 2 It. cacophonia, Lat. xaxo- 
Gunz, of xaxcc, and Pry, Gr.] a bad tone of the voice, proceeding 
from the ill diſpoſition of the organs; or a certain harſhneſs of ſound 
ariſing from the improper mixture of the vowels and conſonants among 
themſelves.  Strabo . Lib. 13, p. 918. © Theophraſtus was 
firſt called Tertamus ; but Ariſtotle changed it into 'T heophraſtus, 
partly to avoid the cacophony of the former name, and partly 
Append. ad Thejaur. H. Stephani, &c. | 

N. B. The cacophony becomes a beauty when applied to a harſh ſub- 

ject, as in Homer's deſcription of the b»tchery of Ulyſſes's comrades 

by the Cyclops, which Dionyſ. Halicarn. ſo much admires for the 

ROUGHNESS of the ſounds : | 

| Loy Js Juw pac/a;, wrt HUANG —— 
Or in the effuſion of the bowels from a wound : 
Xvrro Yap N 

Not fo, when a CHloris or Venus is introduced; it being a ſtanding rule 
with the father-poet, to change his ſounds and numbers as his ſubject 

varies. 

 Cacoruy'x1a, Lat. a bad pulſe. See Cacorny'xy.. | 

Cacorny'xy caceplyxia, Lat. of xa» and ob, Gr. the pulſe} 
a bad pulſe. By corruption from cacoſphyxy., ee APHYXIA, 

___ Cacory'Tamvs, Lat. [of aas, bad, and gvIues, Gr. the pulſe] 
an unequal pulſe, * | 
Cacos!'sTara [with logicians] arguments propoſed between two 

perſons, that will ſerve as well for the one as the other; as, you ought 

ro forgive him becauſe he is a child No, for that reafon I will beat 
him, that he may be better hereafter. | ae Fs 
Cacosy'NTHETON [xaxoovItort, of 8 4-3.4-15 and ovIeoNK, Gr.] a. 
faulty compoſition or joining together of words in a ſentence. 
CAaco'TROPHY R ν %, Of xaxo;, and Ten, Gr. nouriſhment] 
a bad nutriment, proceeding from a depravation of the blood. 


Caco'TECuny [ cacotechnia, Lat. of xæ xo, and ren, Gr. art] 1 


hurtful art or invention. | 

Caco'TyYcus [with aſtrologers} 7. e. bad fortune; the fixth houſe 
of an aſtrological tigure. | 

CacozE'Lia, Lat. [raxofrac, of xaxi;, and Fe, Gr. zeal] an 
evil zealouſneſs. | ra N | 

Cacozrrla, Lat. [in rhetoric] perverſe imitation, affectedneſs. 

CacozE'Liuu, Lat. [a term uſed by rhetoricians] when a ſpeech 
s faulty by impropriety of words, want of coherence, redundancy, 
obſcurity, c. | | . 

Ca cros [I., Gr. a kind of thiſtle] an artichoke. 

Cacv'gALUu, Lat. [xa νν, Gr.] an herb good to heal the 
biting of ſerpents, chickweed. | | | 

To Cacu'minaTE [cacuminatum, carnumino, of cacumen, Lat.] to 
make ſharp or coned, to make pyramidical. 5 

Capa'ver, Lat. a dead carcaſs. 

Capa'verous [cadavercſus. Lat.] like, or belonging to a dead 
carcaſs, having the qualities of a dead carcaſs. Brown uſes it, and 
other phyſical writers. | 

CanraR1ans, a ſet of mahometans who attribute the actions of men 
to men alone, and not to any ſecret power determining the will ; con- 
trary to the reſt of the Mu'ulmen, who are ſtrict predeſtinarians. They 
are ſo called, ſays Abulpharagius, from Cadr, Ar b. a decree; not 
becauſe they maintain, but deny the doQrine of [abſolute] decrees. 
Atulph. Hiftor. Dynaft. Text. p. 168. Pocac&'s Verfiv, p. 105. See 
ADwaRD11, and read there Al-waidii, or Al-waidians, See alfo 
ASHA'RIANS.. | 7 | | | 

C DATE Fly, or Cab- Norm, an infet which is a good bait for 
moſt ſorts of river fiſh. | 

Ca'ppis. 1. A kind of tape or ribbon. He hath ribbons of all co- 
lours of the rainbow, inkles, caddi/es, cambrics. Shakeſpeare. 2. A 
kind of worm or grub found in a caſe of ſtraw. The May-fly is bred 
of the cad-worm or caddis. Walton. | 

Cape, ſabſt. [of cadus, Lat.] a ſort of barrel or caſk. A cade of her- 
rings. Shakeſpeare. | „JFFCCCCCCC -- fu TI] 

Let none perſuade to broach | 
Thy thick, unwholſome, undigeſted cades. J. Philips. 

Cape, adj. [it is deduced by Skinner from cadeler, Fr. an old 
word, which ſignifies to bring up tenderly. Fohnſon] tame, delicate; 
as, - cade-lamb is a young lamb, weaned and brought up tenderly in a 
houſe. | 

To Cap [from the adj.] to breed up in ſoftneſs. 

CaDE LESHER, or CaD#L18HER [among the Turks] a chief magi- 
ſtrate or rather judge, the one over Leſſer Aſia, and the other over 
Greece: M. Thevenot ſays, that originally there were but two; the 
one of Natolia, and the other of Romelich, or European Greece : but 
that after ſultan Selim had conquered Egypt, he created a third, who 
is the cadeleſquer of Egypt. They have under them the cadies, which 
are judges, and comme bailiffs ou prevoſts ; tis before them they de- 
58 —— 4 marry, give liberty to ſlaves, c. Yoyage de Levant. 

5 a'dr.” 


who ſerves in the army without being entered in the liſt, and in ex. 


CAD 

Ca'pexcr, or Ca/ptxcy, Fr, [cadenza, It. cadencia, Sp. cats 
Lat.] 1. The fall of the voice; The fliding in the cloſe or dag 1" 
an agreement with the figure in rhetoric called pr ter expe atun þ | 
con, 2. Fall, ſtate of ſinking, decline. The ſun in weſlern a. 
low. Milton. 3. The flow of verſes or periods. The cadency of ey 
line muſt be a rule to the next. Dryden. 4. The tone or ſound : 
With hoarſe cadence lull | a 

| Seafaring men. Milton. N 4-21 

Pere Richelet obſerves, that cadence in rhetoric-is a certain harmoy; 
chute [or fall] of a period, or of part of a period. Is it poſſible 7 
Balzac, we ſhould labour the, ſtructure and cadence of a period with : 
much zeal and earneſtneſs as if life was at ftake! He adds, tha 5 
dence, as a term in poetry, ſignifies difierent meaſures of the verſo 5 
cording to the difference of the verſe: all which I the rather cite. 7 
EY with ſome things already advanced ; at leaſt, as ſhewirg — 


ideas the French affix to this word. 
lin ſinging] are the ſame with points and virgyty, RK 


CADE'NCES 
diſcourſe. 

Capexce [with horſemen} is an equal meaſure or proportion ch 
ſerved by a horſe in all his motions, when he's thoroughly mana ©d, 
and works juſty at gallop, terre à terra, and the airs, to that his 0. 
tions or times have an equal regard to one another, that one does 
not embrace or take in more ground than the other, and that the hor 
obſerves his ground regularly. 63: "9 | 

Capexce [in dancing] is when the ſteps follow the notes and mea. 
ſures of the muſic. 

Capexce [with orators] when the ſounds end agreeable tb the 
ear, 

Capexce [with poets] a certain meaſure of verſe varying as dle 
verſe varies. | - 

Capexce [in muſic} is a kind of concluſion of the tune, which; 
made of all the parts together in ſeveral places of any key. ger 
CLose. 1 | 

Caper [cadens, Lat.] falling down. . <3 

Capexr Hoſes [with aſtrologers] are the third, fixth, ninth, and 
twelfth houſes of a ſcheme or figure of the heavens ; they being thoſ: 
that are next from the angles, | cy 

Cape'r, or Caper". 1. A younger brother of a family. 2. The 
youngeſt brother, Joſeph was the youngeſt of the twelve, and David 
was the eleventh ſon and the cadet of Jeſſe, Brown. z. A volunteer 


pectation of a commithon. FT. | 
Ca'pew, a firaw-worm. See Cappis. E 
CA DE, a round frame of wood, on which hawks are carried by 
the cadgers, in order to be ſold. | 
CaDGER, a huckiter, one who 
from the country to market. 0 8 | 
Ca"pr [among the I urks, &c.] a magiſtrate, or ſort of Juſtice of 
peace. We lay the accent on the firſt ſyllable ; but tis wrong; for 
the word is of Arabian extract, fiom cada, to decree, and in the ſe- 
cond conjugation, to conſtitute a judge; from whence is derived cadiz, 
a decree or ſentence of judgment, and cat, qui prompti indicat, i.e, 
one apt and ready in giving ſentence. Golius. Lo which I may add, 
that from hence (in compound of cadi, a judge, and ter, Arab. a 
camp or army) is formed cadi-lefeer, and, by corruption, cadcleſcer. 
See CADE'LESHER, 5 5 
CebrrshEx among the Turks] a chief juſtice, See Cary 
SHER. | * 
Cabi'LLAe, a ſort of pear. | | | | 
Ca'piz, a city and port-town of Andaluſia, in Spain, ſituated on 
the north-weſt end of the iſland of Leon; or Lyon, oppoſite to port 
St. Mary, on the continent, about 60 miles ſouth-weſt of Seville, and 
40 miles north-weſt of Gibraltar. The iſland it ſtands on is about 18 
miles in length; the ſouth-weſt end is about nine broad, but the other 
end, where the city ſtands, not above two. It has a communication 
with the continent by means of a bridge ; and, with the oppoſite ſhore, 
forms a bay of 12 miles long, and fix 3 About the middle of this 
bay there are two head- lands or promontories, one cn the continent, 
and the other on the iſland, which advance fo near together, that a 
fort upon each, one called the Puntal, and the other Matagorda, com- 
mand the paſſage ; the harbour being within theſe forts, and therefore 
impoſſible to be entered by an enemy, without firſt taking the torts. 
This is a place of as great trade, as molt in the kingdom of Spain. It 
ſtands in lat. 36® 30" N, and long. 6 40 W. 8 | 
CaD1zADELITE, a kind of ſtoic ſect among the Mahometans, who 
affect an extraordinary gravity in word and action. They avoid jeal- * 
ing and diverſion. Thoſe of them who inhabit on the frontiers of Hur- | 
gary, &c. agree in many things with the Chriſtians. They read the 
bible in the Sclavonic tranſlation, as well as the alcoran ; and hold, 
that Mahomet was the Holy Spirit, who deſcended on the apoſllos in 
the day of Pentecoſt. at | | 
Cu, the leaſt pig which a ſow has at one farrow. 
Cab [xaJua, Gr.] a mineral, whereof there are two ſorts, na- 
tural and artificial. 
Natural Capmia, is either that which contains metallic parts, and 
is called cobalt, or that which contains none, called lapis calaminar 
Artificial Capmta, is prepared from copper in furnaces, and 15 1 
five ſorts. The firſt is called botrytis, being in form of « 
grapes; the ſecond oſtricitis, becauſe it reſembles a ſea ſhell ; the ** 
acetis, becauſe it reſembles a cruſt; the fourth caprillis; and the 
fth calamites, which hangs round the iron rods with which they {if 
the copper in the furnace. 
Cab MIA Offcinarum, tutty. 
Ca'pMITEs, a precious ſtone having blue ſpecks in it. * 
CA DRITESs, a kind of religious among the Mahometans, who l ; 
a kind of monaſtic life. On Friday nights they paſs the greateſt an 
of the night in running round, holding each others hands, merle y 
crying out Hbai, i. e. living, one of the names of God; in the m. x 
time one of their number plays on the flute. They are allowed to d 
their monaſtic life, and marry if they pleaſe; but upon condition 
ing black b | diſtinguiſh them. The! 
wearing black buttons on their garment to diſtinguiſh 3 
have a convent at Tophana in Conſtantinople; and derive their name 


as Paul Ricaut obſerves, from Abdallah Cadir, the founder ol de, 


brings butter, eggs, and poultry, 


„„ : 


order, and who was cotemporary with Holagu, grandſon of Jingiz- 
f DES. 
gy | hoy Lat. [in civil law] eſcheats, goods fallen or for- 


ſeited to the king. 225 = XN, : 
/cxan, of or pertaining to the caduceus or Mercury's wand. 
tle Lat. "= ſtaff or white wand, which heralds or ambaſl- . 


ied when they went to treat of peace. | 

files care bret or rod that * gave to Mercury, in ex- 
p for the ſeven-ſtringed harp. The poets to this rod aſcribe the 
2 appeaſing differences; and alſo two other properties, as con- 
2 ſouls to hell, and delivering them from thence, and to cauſe 
= lurb lep. But as to the fir of its virtues or properties, my- 
colo ilts ſay, that it means no more than the power of eloquence, 
dich ſatisfies the mind, compoſes the heart, and brings men firſt to 

reaſon, and then to peace. 3 8 # 
Capy'cus Morbus, Lat. [with > ir reed the falling ſickneſs, a 
Jiſeaſe ſo named, becauſe thoſe affected with it fall down on a ſud- 


ws: apv'xs [caduque, Fr. caduco, Tt. caducus, Lat.] crazy. 
Cx Gros Gr,] a wind from the north quarter. 
From the north, 
Boreas and Cæcias, and Argeſtes loud, 
And Thraſcias, rend the woods. Milton. 
cc Inteftinum, Lat. [in anatomy] the blind gut, ſo called, be- 
ca uſe one end of it is ſhut up, ſo that the ordure and chyle both paſs 
out, and come in at the ſame onhce, ; | 
Cx1iia'ca, Lat. the arteries of the ſtomach, which accompany the 
hes of the great vein. | 
Ceela dee of cælum, heaven, and colo, Lat. to inha- 
pit] a ſaint, an inhabitant of heaven. | | 
XL1'FEROUS, Or C&L1'GEROUs [celifer, or cæliger, of cœlum, 
heaven, and /?ro, to bear, or gero, to carry] bearing or upholding 
8 | | 
CxiieoTenT [celipotens, of cœlum and potens, Lat.] 1. Mighty 
in heaven. 2. Having the ſovereignty of heaven. | 
CxLio'sromy [xonroue, Of xunrS-, hollow, and Foun, Gr. the 
mouth] is when the word is as it were obſcured or pent within the 
mouth, as in a cave, and is heard in the receſs. 8 
To Cz'mEnT [with Paracelſians] is to calcine after a peculiar 
manner with corroſive liquors; but Van Helmont more properly calls it 
luting. See CE'MENT. „ | 
C PA, Lat. an onion. | | | 
 Caxv'ieovs [ceruleus, Lat.] being of a blue azure colour, like the 
y. | 
{Jr Rn, a market town of Monmouthſhire, on the river Uſke, 
about 16 miles ſouth-weſt of Monmouth. 
Carrma'RTHEN, the capital of Caermarthenſhire, in South Wales, 
fituated on the river Tivy, about five miles from the ſea. It ſends one 
1 to parliament. The county of Caermarthen alſo ſends one 
member. 
Carrna'Rvon, the chief town of Caernarvonſhire, in North 
Wales, fituated on the river Menay. It ſends one mender to par- 
liament. The county of Caernarvon alſo ſends one member. 
Car'rwis, a market town in Flintſhire, in North Wales, about 
five miles eaft of St. Aſaph. | | 
Cx'sar [of cæſura, Lat a cutting] a title or name given to the 
twelve emperors of Rome who ſucceeded Julius Cæſar. | 
Cx3a'rlAN, noun adj, 1. Belonging to Cæſar. 2. One of his 


CsARIAM Operation, or CxSAaREan Sefion [in ſurgery] a cutting 


cauſe Cæſar was thus born. | 
Cz'svRa, Lat. a cut, a gaſh, a notch. | EH 
Cxsun [in Greek and 2 try] a poetic liberty, when, after 
a foot is compleated, a Hort ſyllable in the end of the word is admit- 
ted in the place of a ng one; as Pẽctöribüs inhiins Virg. 
* Richelet ſays, that, in French poetry, 'tis that uſe which (with 
them) is ſo neceſſary to be obſerved in the middle of a great verſe. 
The opening of one vowel upon another has been condemned by our 
beſt writers, as offenſive to the ear, and conſequently improper ; and 
ſo doubtleſs it often is; except where a pauſe is intended; as in that 
line of N 
er ſunt conatiimponere Pelio Ofſam. . a 
And I ſuſpect the Cæſura of the antients is beſt accounted for on this 
hypotheſis ; e. g. What if we ſhould read ; 
Pectoribus— inhians, in Virgil! 


And, 


— 


4 „ 5 TFeoraporle, ph.. vt oxacm—ur, in Homer? 
Judicious ear will ſoon erb a ſelemnity in the pauſe, well adapted 
© SOLEMN] 44 of the occaſion. | 
W FA, OC RAFFA, a city and port-town of Crim Tartary, ſituated 
2 he ſouth-eaſt part of that penjafala. It is the moſt conſiderable 
1 rs the country, and gives name ta the Streights of Caffa, which 
Put the Euxine or Black Sea, to the Palus Meotis, or ſea of 
ere la, the country of the Caffers or Hottentots, being the 
» 3 _ rae 
e part of Africa. It lies in the form of a creſcent, * 
1 * 22 of Monomopata, between 35 deg; ſouth latitude; 
nets 5 4 Or capricorn; and bounded on the eaſt, ſouth, and 
of thi the Indian and Atlantic oceans. Moſt * of the ſea-coaſt 
__ 2 is ſubject to the Dutch, who have built a fort near the 
c U promontory, called the Cape of Good Hope. 
39 i 15 erſ. a vr veſt or garment. 
"Vis ale caque, Fr.] a veſſel of wood containing about 4 or 5; gal- 
0. ere are ſome of a leſs ſize; their form is that of a barrel. 
rake [probably of cavea, Lat. a pit, gabbia, It. jaula, = 
— we! , 1. A device, an incloſure made of twigs or wire 
N Ge * 2. A place for wild beaſts, ineloſod with paliſadoes, 
To on for petty malefactors. 
* [from the noun] to incloſe in a cage. 
| = Fees and pamper'd with high fare, | 
cler. wo, own and ſnorts, cag'd in his baſket chair. Donne. 
Cen . RA ay, the uppermoſt carved work of the hull. 
lin old records] a bird. cage or coop of hens, 


open the belly of the mother, in order to the taking out the child, be- 


cat 


c, a town in the province of Urbino, in the Pope's territories; 
about 25 miles ſouth of the city of Urbino. 
Ca , the capital of the iſland of Sardinia; ſituated on a bay 


of the ſea, in the ſouthern part of that iſland. Lat. 39 N. Long. 


99 127 E. 


Caur'ran, or AL-Canz'ran, the capital of Egypt, which we call 


Grand Cairo. See CAT RO. | ; 

Ca'nos, the capital of the territory of Querti, in the province of 
Guienne, in France, about 45 miles ſouth of Thoulouſe. It is a bi- 
* ſee, and has an 1 | | 

_ Caja'napure, the capital of the province of Cajania, or Eaſt Both- 

nia, in Sweden, ſituated on the north-eaſt part of the lake Cajaniaz 
about 300 miles north-eaſt of Abo. TS 

Caja'zzo, a town of the province of Lavoro, in the kingdom of 
Naples, about 16 miles north-eaſt of the city of Naples. 

Carr uu, a City of China, in the province of Honan, on the river 
Crocceus, 350 miles north-weſt of Nanking. | | 

CarMacam, or Cai'Macan [in the Ottoman empire] a lieutenant; 
an officer of preat dignity, of which there are three : one attends the 

and ſignior, another the grand vizir, and the third is governor of 


| ä — 


Carman, or Carman Mandi, certain American iſlands lying ſouth 


of Cuba, and north-weſt of Jamaica, in 21 deg. of north latitude; 


and between 81 and 86 deg. of weſt longitude. 

Carman, a crococile, ſo called in America. 

| Carnires, ſo called of Cain, becauſe they eſteemed him as their 

father; a ſe& of ancient heretics. | | 

To Cajo'Le [Ccajoler, Fr.] to flatter, to footh, to coax, wheedle; 
court, or fawn upon. The dne affronts him, while the other cajoles 
and pities him. L'Eftrange. 8 

Ca"jolLer {from cajole] a wheedler, coaxer, We. ca 

Cajo'LERY [cajolerie, Fr.] a fawing upon, vain praiſe, flattery. 

Ca1's80N, a covered waggon or carriage for proviſions and ammu- 
nition for an army. | - | | 

Catsson [in gunnery] a wooden cheſt, containing 4 or 6 bombs: 
or filled only with powder, which the beſieged bury under ground, in 
order to blow up a work that the beſiegers are like to be maſters of. 
Thus after the bonnet has been blown up by the mine, they lodge a 
caiſſon under the tuins of it, and when the enemy has made a lodg- 
ment there, they fire the caiſſon by the help of a ſaucis, and blow up 
that poſt a ſecond time. 25 „„ 

Carro, or GRAND Cairo [al-cabirat, Arab; the victorious] the 
capital of Egypt, ſituated in a plain, at the foot of a mountain, about 
two miles eaſt of the Nile, and about 100 ſouth of the mouth of that 
river. The town is ten miles in cirumference, and full of inhabitants. 
The caſtle ſtands on the ſummit of a hill; at the ſouth end of the town, 
and is three miles round. The Britiſh and other European kingdoms, 
have their conſuls here for the protection of trade. It is ſubject to the 
Turks. Lat. 3o' N. Long. 32 W. ES | 

Car'RoAN, a town of the kingdom of Tunis, in Africa, on the ri- 
ver Magrida, about 80 miles ſouth of Tunis. | 
Cal Tir [cattivo, It. a ſlave, chetif, Fr. vile, deſpicable ; whence it 
came to ſignify a bad man, with ſome implication of meanneſs, as 
knave in Fooliſh and fur in Latin; ſo certainly does ſlavery deſtroy 
virtue. A ſlave and a ſcoundrel are ſignified by the ſame words in 
my languages] a miſerable ſlave, a lewd wretch ; a pitiful ſorry fel- 
oW. 


Vile Caitif; vaſſal of dread and deſpair. Spenſer: 
The wicked'ſt caiti/. Shakeſpeare. | 
Ca1'T1ELY, adv. [from caitif] wickedly, c. 5 
Cake [hacken, C. Brit. kag, Dan. tuch, Teut.] a kind of delicate 
bread, or Hat loaf, made with fruit, ſpice, milk; c. In general, 
any thing of a form rather flat than high, by which it is ſometimes di- 


ſtinguiſhed from a loaf, Cakes of ruſtling ice came rolling down the 


flood. Drygen. mL Io 
To Caxs [from the noun] to harden as dough in the oven, to join 
or melt together into one, as coals do in burning. This burning mat- 
ter, as it ſunk very leiſurely, had time to cate together. Addiſon. | 
Ca'Lapasn Tree; it hath a flower conſiſting of one leaf, which af- 
terwards becomes a fleſhy fruit, having an hard ſhell. They riſe to 
the height or twenty-five or thirty feet in the Weſt Indies. The ſhells. 
are uſed by the negroes for cups, as alſo for making inſtruments of 
muſic, by making a hole in the ſhell, and putting in ſmall ſtones, 
with which they make a ſort of rattle. Miller. 65 | 
„ the fur of a ſmall creature in Germany, called a cala - 


CaLlABRIA, the moſt 8 province of the kingdom of Naples, 
ſituated over- againſt Sicily. There are two provinces of this name, 
called the Higher and the Farther Calabria, with reſpect to the city of 
Naples; Coſenza is the capital of the former; and Reggio of the 
latter. | 3 
CLA Dr [with horſemen] is the deſcent or ſloping declivity of a 
riſing manage ground ;. being a ſmall entrance upon which a horſe is 
rid ſeveral times round, being put to a ſhort gallop, with his fore-hams 
in the air, to make him learn to ply or bend his haunches; and for his 
upon the aids of the calves of the legs, and the ſtay of the bridle 
and caveſſon ſeaſonably. f 
CaLA' EN, an Eaſt Indian mineral, lately diſcovered. , 
CaLano1'Ra, a city of Old Caftile, on the river Ebro, near the 
confines of Navarre, about 60 miles north-weſt of Saragoſſa. | 
Ca'Lars, a port-town of Picardy, in France, ſituated on the En- 
gliſh Channel; about 22 miles ſouth- euſt of Dover. — 
Carama'nco [a word derived probably by ſome accident, 
calamancus, Lat: which, in the mi ages, ſignified a hat. 7ohn/en 
RET Fr. calamajo, It.] a ſort of fiſh 
ALA'MARY [ calemar, Fr. c 70, It.] a L | 
Calamacro'sTts [taiazpaygeric, Gr.] the herb ſheer-grals. Ii 
Latin; Gramen 2 5 | 
CALAME'LANos, ſweet mercury. ; 8 N 
CalaumA Als Lapis, Lat. the calamine ſtone, a kind of foflile 


bituminous earth, which, being mixed with copper, — it into a 


ow metal called braſs, and adds a weight to it ; but diminiſhes i 
— ity ; it is found vim or Cams, running berers rok, wo 
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is dug like lead ore, It is often found in lead ores, or has lead mixt 
wich it. They uſe it as an abſorbent and drier in outward medicinal 
applications, bat is ſeldom given inwardly. We muſt not omit load- 
ſtones, whetſtones of all kinds, limeſtones calamine, or /apis calami- 
narts. Locke. VID ; ; 

CA LANE [calamine, Fr. calamina, It.] the ſame as /apis calami- 
naris, See CALAMINARIS. 

Ca'LaminT [calament, Fr. calamento, It. calamintha, Lat. xaMa- 
purdn, Gr.] the herb mountain-mint, it hath long tubulous flowers. 
Theſe are produced from the joints of the ſtalks, at the footſtalks of 
the leaves, in bunches. This plant grows wild, and is uſed in me- 
dicine. Miller. 

To Calami'sTRATE [calamiſtratum, Lat.] to curl or frizzle the 
hair, | | 

CALA MIT ES, or Rana viridis, a green frog. | 

Cara'miTous [calamiteux, Fr. r It. and Sp. of calamito- 
ſus, Lat.] 1. Miſerable, wretched, applied to perſons; as, a neceſſi- 
tous and calamitous perſon. 2. Full of miſery, diftreſsful, applied to 
outward circumſtances ; as, a ſad and calamitous condition. 

CALA“ Mirvs — law] a gag to be put into the mouth of dogs, to 

hinder them from barking. 
__Cara'mity [calamite, Fr. calamita, It. calamidad, Sp. calamitas, 
Lat.] misfortune, cauſe of miſery, wretchedneſs, affliction. Another 
ill accident is drought, and the ſpindling of the corn; inſomuch as the 
word calamity was firſt derived from calamus, when the corn could not 
get out of the ſtalk. Bacon, | | 

Mo CaLamity ſo grievous as to be without money. Sp. No ay 
mal tan laſtimero, como mo tener dinero. This proverb is probably 
founded upon a ſuppoſition, that money can purchaſe every ſatisfaction, 
and remove every inconveniency ; but as there are ſeveral calamities 
which all the money in the world can't remedy, they are more grie- 
vous than the want of money itſelf. PLS | 

Ca'Lamus Aromaticus, a kind of ruſh growing in the Levant, about 
the bigneſs of a gooſe-quill, called alſo acorus. See Aco'rvus; alſo a fort 

of io. ; or ſweet-ſcented wood, mentioned in ſcripture. It is a knotty 
root, reddiſh without, and white within, which puts forth long and 
narrow leaves, and is brought from the Indies. The prophets ſpeak 
of it as a foreign commodity of great value. Theſe ſweet reeds 
have no ſmell when they are green, but when they are dry only. 
Spices of pure myrrh, of ſweet cinamon, and of ſweet calamus. 
Exodus. | 500 

Carauvus Scriptoriut, a writing pen. Lat. 3 
_ CaLamvus Scriptorius [with anatomiſts] a ſpace or dilation about 
the fourth ventricle of the brain, ſo called, becauſe the form of it re- 
ſembles that of a quill. | © 

Cara'ncium [antient writers] challenge, claim or diſpute. 
 Cara'sn, or CaLo'cy [caleche, Fr. caleſca, It.] a ſmall, open 
chariot. The ancients uſed calaſbes, the figures of ſeveral of them be- 
ing to be ſeen or ancient monuments. They are very ſimple, light, 
and drove by the traveller himſelf. Arbuthnor. 

_ Carax'Tajvp, a city of Arragon, in Spain, ſituated on the river 
Xalo, about 50 miles weſt of Saragoſſa. 


_ CaLaTria'na [in botany] a ſort of violet flower, which has no 


ſeent, and ſprings in autumn. Lat. 
. CaLaTRa'va, a city of New Caſtile, in Spain, on the river Gua- 
diana, 45 miles ſouth of Toledo. | | 


Carca'NEvus, or Os CaLcis [in anatomy] the heel-bone, it lies 


under the aſtragulus, to which it is articulated by ginglimus, and 

behind it is a large protuberance that makes the heel. 
Carca'nNTHUM, vitrol rubefied. Lat. 
CA Le AR, a ſpur. Lat. | 

. Carcar with chemiſts] a calcining ſurnace. | 

. Caricar [with botaniſts] is when the bottom of a flower runs out 

into a point, as delpbinium, lark's-heel, &c. | 

 Carca'ria ſold records] a cauldron or copper. 5 
 Carca'TrIPHA [with botaniſts] the herb lark-ſpur. Lat. . 
CaLce a” [antient deeds] a road or high-way kept up with ſtones 

and rubbiſh. : ; 
CALCEA'RUM Operatio [old records] the work of repairing high- 

ways, done by ſervile tenants. | EA 
CaLcea'Ta, or Calc ru [old eee] a cauſey or cauſeway. 
Ca'LCEATED [calceatus, Lat.] ſhod, or fitted with ſhoes. 

Calcepo'nivs, Lat. a fort of precious ſtone. Calcedonius is of the 


t kind, and of a miſty: grey, clouded. with blue or with purple. 


oodwward. 

CalcyoiDt'a [in anatomy] are three little bones in the foot, which 
with others, make up that part of the foot next under the ankle, the 
— that Fallopius calls cuneiformia, becauſe they are ſhaped like 
edges. | i 

Calc!'FRaca [of calcir, gen. of calx or calculus, a ſtone, and 
ſtange, Lat. to break] a kind of herb, a ſort of faxifrage. Lat. 

o Ca'LeinaTE. See To Calcine. | | 
_ Carcina'TION [Fr. calcinazione, It.] is the ſolution of a mixt bo- 
dy into powder, by the help of fire, or any corroding things; as 
Mercury, aqua fortis, &c. being ſuck a management of it, as renders 
it reducible to powder ; wherefore it is called chemical pulverization. 
This is the next degree of the power of fire, beyond that of fuſion. 
This may be effected, but not without a caleination, or reducing it by 
art into a ſubtle powder. Broan. 

Cale ri Phiofophical, is when horns, bones, hoofs, &c. are 
hanged over boiling water (or other liquor) till they have loſt their 
mucilage, and will. eaſily be powdered. 


_ CaLcinaTion [of lead] is performed by melting the lead in an 


earthen pan — keeping it ſtirring over the fire with a ſpatula, 


till it is reduced to a powder. 

CaLcinaTion [of tin] is performed by putting the metal into a 
large earthen pan unglazed on a great fire, ſtirring it from time to 
time for 36 Hours, then taking it off, and letting it cool. FE 

CarcinarTory [from ca/cinate] a veſſel to che metals in. 

To Calci'ne, verb af. [calciner, Fr. calcinare, It. calcinar, Sp. 
of calcis,, the gen. of ca/k, Lat.] 1. To burn to a calx or cinder. la 
hardening by baking without melting, the heat firſt endurateth, then 
maketh fragile; and, laſtly, it doth caſcine. Bacon. 2. To burn up. 
Fiery diſputes that union have calcin'd. Denham. 

To Calcine, verb nent. to become a calx or friable ſubſtance, 


hot. a 


- who anciently counting their months by 


CAT 


by means of heat. This cryſtal is a pellucid fiſſile ſtone, enduring 4 
red heat, without loſing its tranſparency, and in a very ſtrong he; 
calcining without fuſion. Newton. 
To Caicixs [in chymical writers] is to reduce a ſubſtance 3 
powder, either by burning, or a corroſive menſtruum. 
CalciTra'ea [with botaniſts] the ſtar-thiſtle. 
To Ca'lciTrRATE [calcitratum, Lat.] to kick. 
 Carcitro'se [calcitraſus, Lat.] kicking or ſpurning much. 
CaLco'craeusT [of xarzoyenF®-, of xamr®-, brais, and Yea, 
Gr. to engrave] an engraver in braſs, 
Carco'crarphy [xaoyaPia, of xane-, braſs, and yeaPo, Or. 
to write] engraving in braſs. NE 
To Ca'LcuLartE [calculer, Er. from calculus, Lat. a little tone ge 
bead uſed in operations of numbers. Johnſon. Calcolare, It. calculgy, 
Sp. calculo, Lat.] 1. To caſt accounts, to compute or reckon, 2. 
Jo compute the ſituation of the planets at any time; as, to caley/ay 
an eclipks 3. To frame or model, adjuſt to ſome certain end. Re. 
ligion is upon all accounts calculated for our benefit. Tillotſon, 
_ CarcvuLa'rion [Fr. of calculatio, Lat.] 1. The 1 OY 
ner of caſting of accounts, or reckoning, and is either algebraicaf o 
numerical. Cypher, that great friend to ca/cu/ation, or rather which 
changeth calculation into eaſy computation. Holder. 2, The feſal 
of arithmetieal or algebraical operations, the reckoning. Being dil. 
ferent from calculations of the ancients, their obſervations confirm nat 
ours. Brown. 1 | 
Cal cuxA / Trok (of calculate] a computer, he that reckons, 
CalculA“TroR Y [of calculate] belonging to calculation, 
Ca'lcuLg [calcu/, Fr. calcolo, It. calculo, Sp. of calculus, Lat.] 
computation, reckoning. 8 | 
Ca Lcuri [in anatomy] little ſtones in the bladder and kidneys, 
at. | | 
Ca'LevLosr, or CAL curovs [cæuleſus, of calculns, Lat.] full of 
ſtones or gravel, gritty ; as, ſtones or calculgſe concretions in the 
kidney or bladder. Brown. | | 2 
CaicuLlo'siry [calculofitas, calculiſus, of calculus, Lat.] fulneſ; of 
ſtones, &c. | 
Catcurvs, Lat. 1. A ſmall pebble or gravel ſtone. 2. A counter 
to caſt account with. 3. The ſtone in the bladder or kidneys of a 
human body. The laſt is the moſt uſual ſenſe. "WE 5 
Cualcurvs Differentialis [with matliematicians] is a method of 
differencing quantities, or of finding an infinitely ſmall quantity, which | 


being taken infinite times, ſhall be equal to a given quantity. 


Carculus Exponentialis [with mathematicians] a method of df. 
ferencing exponential quantities, and ſumming up the differentials of 
fluxions of exponentials, | 8 ; 8 

Cal culus Integralis [with mathematician-] is a method of inte- 

ating or ſumming up fluxions or differential qualities, 7. e. from a 
Sifferential quantity given to find the quantity, from whoſc differen- 
cing the given differential reſults. Dey 

CaicvLvs Situs [with mathematicians] a new kind of calculus, 
founded on che conſideration of the ſituation of quantities, and not of 
their magnitudes. | ; 

' Ca'tprON [chauldron, Fr. from calidus, Lat.] a boiler, a kettle, 
See CAULDRON. | FF 
CaLECHE. See Calan. 

CaLltra'cT1ON [calefazione, It. of calefactio, from calefario, Lat. 
to we. the act of heating or warming; alſo the fate of being 
heated. | 7 

CaLEFacT1oNn [with philoſophers] is the exciting or producing 
heat in a mixt body. en oh 4 | 

CalLETAcriox [in pharmacy] is a way of preparing ſimple or 
compound medicines by a moderate heat of the ſun, fire, Sc. 

CaLzra'cTivs [calefacus, Lat.] heating, making any thing hot. 

CaLErA'cToRiNEss [of calgfactio, Lat.] warmth, a being made 


CaLETA“CTORx, ſub/t. [calefaforium, Lat.] a room in 2 monal- 
tery, where the religious perſons warm themſelves. 
CALEFACTORY, adj, [of calefaio, Lat.] heating, making hot. 
To Ca'lery, verb neut. [of calefacio, Lat.] to grow hot; to 
heated. Cryſtal will ca/efy into electricity. Brown. f 
Ca'LenBURG Caſtle, the capital of the dutchy of Calenburg, in 
Lower Saxony in Germany, fituated on the river Leine, about ff. 
teen miles ſouth of Hanover. Lat. * 20 N. Long. 9* 4 E. 5 
Ca'lENDAR' [calendrier, Fr. calendario, It. and Sp. es le 
and Ger. calendarium is derived of calende, Lat. i. 6. the fri wh 
of every month] an annual book commonly called an alman * 
wherein the days of the month, the feſtivals, the ſign the ſun ig ”Y 
the ſun's riſing and ſetting, the changes of the moon, Sc. are 6% 
Ribitet. | 3 1 
There have been ſeveral corrections and reformations of the 5 
dar, the firſt was made by Numa Pompilius, and this was 2 
much improved by Julius Cæſar, and thence was called the Ju 
account, which is called old ſtile. | ; 72 
It was again reformed by pope Gregory XIII, which account." 
commanded to be received, and it is in moſt Roman catholic countne% 
and is called the Gregorian calendar, and by us new flile ; 
begins eleven days before the old, which latter was retained in oo 
Britain, till by a& of parliament the new ſtile was adopted 7 g 2 
by reckoning the zd day of September 1752, the 14th, 1 
putation was, by the ſame act, appointed to be kept t1roug * 
the Britiſh dominions for the future; and the beginning of t 
to be reckoned from the 1ſt of January immediately following. 
CA'LENDER [calendre, Fr.] a little inſeR. | 
CALENDER, an engine to calender with. 1 ſet a gl 
To CaLtnDer [calendrier, Fr.] to preſs, ſmooth, and ie 
upon linen, 2 gnooth linen. 
AC LENDRER, the 8 trade it is thus to wi WF" 
CEMS [calendes, Fr. calendi, It. calendas, Sp. calen 4 
xaxw, Gr. to call] the firſt day of every month among the . 
the motion of m_ x 
had a prieſt appointed, whoſe buſineſs it was to obſerve x = 
the new moon, and when he had ſeen it, gave notice to MeFe 90 


over the ſacrifices, who called' the people together, and auer. 
them how they were to reckon the days until the nones, in lay ;z Of 


the word xaMw five times, if the nones happened on the 


CAL 


times, if they happened on the ſeventh day of the month. 
This ſubſtantive has no ſingular number. 8 WO WY 
it the Greek CALENDS. at. Ad Grecas calendas, or, according 
At Engliſh proverbs : At latter Lammas ; br, when two Sundays 
try . hat is, never. The Germans ſay: An St. Mim- 
prov chts⸗ ge. (On St. Never's-day.) Or, Zü pfingſten auf dem erte. 
(ar Whitſuntide on the ice.) Or, Menn ver teufel fromm wird. When 
9 d becomes righteous.) 


; among bbtaniſts] marygolds. 
| 8 Gora ; 0h Lat. with phyſicians] an inflammatory 


ed with a delirium, common in long voyages at ſea, in 
ch ane dated perſons fancy the ſea to be green fields; and, if 
tþ are not hindered, will leap over-board. | | 
7 go by a calenture miſled, 
The mariner with rapture ſees, 
On the ſmooth ocean's azure bed; 
Enamel'd fields and verdant trees: 
With eager haſte he longs to rove 
In that fantaſtic ſcene, and thinks 
It muſt be ſome enchanted grove ; 
And in he leaps, and don he ſinks. Swift. 
,.rr's1, See CALASH. | | 
wt [in the plur. calves, calp, kealp, Sax. kalk, Du.] 1. The 
| a cow. 
ts 7 Blouzelind, I love thee more by half, | 
Than does their fawns or cows the new-fall'n calf. Gay. 
2. Calves of the lips, mentioned by Hoſea, ſignify ſacrifices e 
and praiſes which the captive Jews of Babylon addrefled to God, being 
1o longer in a condition to offer ſacrifices in his temple. Calmet. 3. 
The thick plump part of the leg; as, the ca of the leg. 
Care [a hunting term] a male hart, or a hind of the firſt year, 
$ea-Cai.e, a large fiſh ce a velyet ſpotted, black ſkin, the fleſh of 
which is like that of a ſucking pig. | | 
vo he will ſteal a CaLF, will ſteal 4 cow. H. Ger. Ter ein kalb 


in, will feal a pound. That is: He, whoſe conſcience will let Kim 
take any thing unjuſtly, though of never ſo ſmall a value, won't bog- 
gle at fealin things of a greater value, if they fall in their way. 
Cx b e Fr.] the bore of a gun, the diameter of a bullet. 
Cxtizged [in gunnery] meaſured with caliber or caliper com- 
es, to find the bore of the piece or diameter of the buller. | 
Cx lier [calicis, gen. of calix, Lat. a cup] the cup uſed in 
the holy communion. . Drinking the ſacred calice. Taylor, 
Ca'tico [of Calicut in the Eaſt-Indies] a fort of cotton cloth 
brought from thence, ſometimes ſtained with beautiful colours. I am 
all in calicoes, when the fineſt are in filks. Addiſon. | bo 
C Licur, a town ſituated on the Malabar coaſt, in the hither 
infula of India, ſubje& to its own prince. This was the firſt port 
in India, the Portugueſe made, after ſailing round the cape of Good- 


Hope. | : 

Cw [caldo, It. of calidus, Lat.] hot, ardent burning. 
Cairviry, or Ca'tipness [calidita, Ital. caliditas, Lat.] heat. 
Ice doth not only ſubmit unto an actual heat, but not endure the po- 
tential calidity of many waters. Brown. 
© Cy'tipvcr [caliduf4us, Lat.] pipes and canals diſpoſed along the 
walls of houſes and rooms, to convey heat to ſeveral remote parts of 
the houſe from one common free. | ; 

_ Co'LpuM innatum [in the modern philoſophy} or innate heat, is 
that attrition of the parts of the blood, which is occaſtoned by its cir- 
cular motion, and ehocully in the arteries. 3 | 

Calica'rion [from caligo, Lat. to be dark] dimneſs of fight, 
darkneſs, cloudineſs. In the mole, itiſtead of caligation or dimneſs, 
we conclude a cecity or blindneſs. Brown. 3 
Calr'emovs [ caliginoſus, Lat. ] full of obſcurity or darkneſs, dim. 
Cal!r'ctnovsxess, darkneſs, obſcurity. 
| Calroraruy [vanyeatia, of x.. beautiful, and yeaby, Gr. 
td write] beautiful writing. This language is incapable of caligraphy. 


Prideaux. 


of ordnance, or any other fire arms, at the bore or mouth. | 

Calirer Compaſſes [in gunnery] an inſtrument for finding the di- 
ameter of a ball, and bore of a gun. 5 

Calipers = auging] an inſtrument like a ſliding rule, to em- 
brice two heads of any cafk to find the length. = Jag 
Ca'lien, of C LIr [4balifa, Arab. a ſubſtitnte or ſucceſſor] a ti- 
tle aſſumed by the ſacceffor of Mahomet among the Saracens, who 
were veſted with abſolute power in matters both civil and religious. 
N. B. This is not true, but under certain reHirictions; for Othman 
{the third from Mahomet) aiming at too abſolute a diſpoſal of the 
2 money, and places of truſt, fell a victim to his people's re- 
entment; who broke into his palace, and poignarded him, while he 
had the Cox Ax in his lap——and which (if I am not miſtaken) was 
ſprinkled with his blood, Wo 

Ca'LIPHATE, noun ſub. [the power of the ſame kind of ety mo- 
logy. with conſulate) the power or office of a caliph. The chief 
point of debate between the Turks and Perſians, is to whom of right 

e immediate ſucceſſion belonged ; whether to Aly, firſt couſin of the 
prophet, and who married Fatima his daughter; or (where it actually 
ell) to Abubeker, &c.-—The Turks, who eſpouſe the latter (tho 
not excluſive of Aly in his turn) ſtile the four firſt ſucceſſors of Ma- 
omet (i. e. Abubeker, Omar, Othman, and Aly) colafa raſhedun, 
or the right caliphs ; and, by way of reproach, call the Perſians raf- 
ates, i, e. deſerters ; becauſe they reject the three firſt. See Sonx1- 
TES and Sniir Es. 


Caliro'biun {old records] a ſort of galoſhes, or caſes to wear 
oyer ſhoes, | 5 

Cativer [from caliber] a ſmall hand gun uſed at ſea, a har- 
a muſket, formerly in uſe. - 

J c "I anage me your caliwer. : 8 hakeſpeare. a 
tet 0 A botaniſts] the green cup out of which comes the 


— rins [among the Roman catholies] a name given to ſi ch 
— —5 7 communicate of the ſacraments in both kinds; and alſo 
7 e the ſentiments of Calixtns. 

oearx, or To Cauk [calfager, Fr. calafatare, It. calaſatear, Sp. 


the ſeams between the planks. 


lliehlt, ſtiehlt auch eine kuhe, We ſay likewiſe : He that will ſleal a 


Cali ER, or Cariver [with gunners] the diameter of a piece 


balfaetern, Du. and L. Gef. with ſhipwrights] is to drive oàkum of 
ſpun yarn into all the ſeems, tends, &c. of a ſhip, to keep out 

ne water, or ſtop a leak, There is à great error in the manner of 
calking his 8 ſhips, which being done with rotten oakum, is 
the cauſe that they are leaky. Raleigh, 

CLK ER [from calt] the workmen that ſtop the leths ih & ſhip. 
The ancients of Gebal were in thee thy ca/kers, Exekie/. 2 
CAR, fut. [in painting] a term uſed where the backſide 6f 
the deſign is covered with black-lend, or red chalk, and the lines 
traced through on a waxed plate, wall, or other matter, by paſſing 
lightly over each ſtroke of the deſign with a point, which leaves art 
impreſſion bf the colour on the plate or wail. Chambers. | 

CN LIV G rens [with ſhipwrights] a ſort of iron chizzels; which 
_ well laid over with hot pitch, are uſed to drive the oakum into 

To CaLr, verb ac. [kalder, Dan. probably of zaaw, Gr.] 1. T 
name, to determinate. God called the light day. Genefis. 2. Td 
ſummon, to invite to or from any place, thing, or perſon. Cali all 
your ſenſe to you. Shakeſpeare. Call off the dogs. Addiſon... 3. To 
ſummon together ; as, to ca// a common-council. 4. To ſummon ju- 


| dicially; as; to call to account for miſcarriages. 5. To ſummon by 


command. The Lord called to weeping: Vaiab. 6: In the theolo- 
gical ſenſe, to inſpire with fervours of piety, or to ſummon into the 
church. Paul, a ſervant of Jeſus Chriſt, called to be an apoſtle. 
Romans. 7. To invoke, to appeal to, I call God for a record. 
2 Cor. 8. To proclaim, to publiſh. Pariſh clerk who calls the pſalm 
ſo clear. Gay. 9. To make a ſhort viſit. I called in at St. James's, 
Addiſon. 10. To excite, to put in action, to bring into view. And 
calls new beauties forth from every line. Pope. 11. To ſtigmatize 
with ſome opprobrious denomination ; as, to call names. 12. To 
call back ; to revoke, or retract. He will not call back his words: 
Waiah, 1 Hl To call for; to demand. require or claim, 

For maſter or for ſervant her to call, 

Was all alike; Dryden. . 
14. To call in; to reſume money at intereſt; as, to call in all one's 
money. 15. 79 call in; to reſume in general any thing that is in 
other hands. If clip'd money be called in all at once, it will itop 
trade. Locke. 16. To cal in; to ſummon together, to invite. Call 


in the powers, good couſin. Shakeſpeare. 17. To call on; to ſolicit 


for a favotir or debt. I would be loth to pay him before his day: 


what need I be fo forward with him, that cal/s not on me? Sate 


peare. 18. To call on; to repeat ſolemnly. Thrice call upon my 
name. Dryden. 19. To call over; to read a liſt or muſter-roll aloud. 
20. To call out; to challenge, to ſummon to fight. Their ſovereign's 
quarrel ca/ls them out. Dryden. 21. To call upon; to implore, to pray 
to. Call upon me in the day of trouble. Palas. 
CaLL [from the verb] 1. A vocal addreſs. 
| ut would you fing and rival Orpheus' ſtrain, 
The wondring foreits foon ſhould dance. again ; 
The moving mountains hear the powerful call. Pope. 


2. Requiſition. Death comes not at call. Milton 3. Divine voca- 


tion, ſummons to true religion. St. Paul believed he did well, and 
that he had a call to it, when he perſecuted the chriſtians, Locke. 4. A 
ſummons from heaven, an impulſe. 1 | | 
How juſtly then will impious mortals fall, | 
Whoſe pride would ſoar to heav'n without a call. Poſcommon. 


5. Authority, command. I wiſh he were within my ca or yours. 


Denham. 6. Demand, or claim Dependance is a perpetual call 
upon humanity, and a greater incitement to pity than any other mo- 
tive. Addiſon. 7. A calling, vocation, or employment. 

| Still cheerful, ever conſtant to his call, 

By many followed. Dryden. | 
8. A nomination. Upon the 16th was held the ſerjeants feaſt at Ely. 
place, there being nine ſerjeants of that ca//. Bacon. | | 

Carr [among fowlers] a fort of artificial pipe made for catching 
quails, S. 

, Carr, a ſort of whiſtle ufed by boatſwains on board of ſhips. 

CaLL [with hunters] a leſſon blown upon the horn to comfort the 
hounds, 

Ca'LLais, a precious ſtone like a ſapphire, of a bright green co- 
lour. | | | 5 

CAa'LLAT, or CaLLET, a trull. e 

He call'd her whore; a beggar in his drink 
Could not have laid ſuch terms upon his callet. Shakeſpeare. 

Ca'LL1BER, or Ca'LLIBRE [with architects] the bulk, thickneſs, 
volume or diameter of any round thig. | | 

CALLIBLE'PHARUM (of sa., beauty, and SXPager, Gr. the eye- 
brow] a medicament with which women uſe to make their eye-brows 
black, to render them more beautiful. 

CaLLickE'as, or CALLICRE'ON [xaM% xea;, xaMuyers, Gr. with 
anatomiſts] a glandulous ſubſtance in the meſentry, lying near the 
bottom of the ſtomach : in a hog it is called the ſweetbread, in beaſts 
the burr. Lat. See Pancreas. X 

CA LLID [c4//idas, Lat.] crafty, cunning. 

CALTToir v, or CALLIDNES: Fcalliditas,Lat.] craftineſs, cunningneſß. 
CakLiro'RxIA, a large country of North America, on the South- 
Sea, ſituated between 0 and 469 of north latitude, and between 
116* and 1389 of welt longitude. But whether it be a peninſula or 
iſland is uncertain. | | | 

CaLL1'coxon [xaMuyory, Gr.] the herb knot. graſs. . 

CALL! GRAPHY 23 pia, of xa, beauty, and gn, Gr. 
writing] fair, handſome writing. Sce CaLTIoRAT ur. 

CaLLi'LoGY [| callilogia, Lat. of zaxxixeyie, Gr.] an elegancy of 
dition, Dionyf. Hal, 11, 27, 40. o xaniuncyiar, Ac. What- 
ever terms carry with them a ca/f/ogy, or grandeur, or gravity. Ap- 
fend. ad Tbeſaur. H. Stephani, &c. | 

Caltiyabra [of ra, beauty, and #aike, Gr. children] the 
art of begetting fair and beautiful children. | 

Ca'LLING, 765 1. Vocation, 3 trade ; as, to follow our 
callings. I left no calling for this idle trade. Pepe. 2. Proper ſtation, 
or employment. The Gauls found the Roman ſenators ready to die 
with honour in their ca/lings. Sevift. 3. Claſs of perſons united by 
the ſame employment or profeſſion. It may be a caution not to im- 
poſe celibacy on whole ca/lings, arid great multitudes of men or wo- 
men, who cannot be ſupp oſeable to have the gift of continence, 1 
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#ond, 4. Divine vocation, invitation, or impulſe to the true religion. 


St. Peter was ignorant of the calling of the Gentiles. Hakenwell. 
CAaLLIYoPE 2 of x, beauty, and o, Gr. voice] the 
mother of Orpheus, and one of the muſes, ſuppoſed to be the patro - 
neſs of heroic verſe. | | 
Ca'LLipyRs, See CalirER and Caliver. [Of this word I know 
hot the etymology, nor does any thing more probable occur, than that 
perhaps the word is corrupted from c/ippeys, inſtruments with which 
any thing is clipped, incloſed and embraced. Fohn/on.] compaſſes 
with bowed Ls Callipers meaſure the diſtance of any round, cy- 
| Undric, conical body, either in their extremity, or any part leſs than 
the extreme; ſo that when workmen uſe them, they open the two 
points to their deſcribed width, and turn ſo much ſtuff off the intended 
| Place, till the two points of the ca/lipers fit juſt over the work. 


oX0N, 


Cair'epic Period, a period or cycle of 76 years, which was in- 


vented by Calippus, to improve that of Meton. 

Cal LLIITRHRIX [among — the herb maiden-hair. 
 CartLo'siTy [callofite, Fr. callofeta, It. calofidad, Spa. callofitas, 
Lat.] callouſneſs, hardneſs and thickneſs of the ſkin, * com- 
monly by much labour. This is a kind of ſwelling without pain; and 
therefore when wounds or the edges of ulcers grow ſo, they are ſaid to 
be callous. The fibres harden and produce ca//ofities. Arbuthnot. _ 

Ca'LLous [calleux, Fr. calloſo, It. callſus, of callus, Lat.] 1. Hard, 
brawny, having a thick ſkin, having the pores ſhut up. 2. Hardened, 
ünſenfible; as, the conſcience is grown callous. rer 

CaLLouvsxzss [of callous] 1. Hardneſs of the fibres, brawnineſs. 
The oftner we uſe the organs of touching, the more of theſe ſcales are 
formed, and the ſkin becomes the thicker, and ſo a callouſneſs grows 
upon it. Cheyne. 2. Inſenſibility. If they let go their hope of ever- 
laſting life with willingneſs, and entertain final perdition with exulta- 
tion, ought they not to be eſteemed deſtitute of common ſenſe, and 
abandoned to a callouſneſi and numbneſs of ſoul ? Bentley. 


Ca'LLow, unfledged, i. e. not covered with feathers ; ſpoken of 


birds; as, callow young. Milton. 
Ca Lrus, hard fleſh; alſo brawn, or hardneſs of ſkin. 
The wretch is drench'd fo deep, | 
His ſoul is ftapid, and his heart aſleep ; 
Fatten'd in vice, ſo callus and ſo groſs, , 
He fins, and ſees not; ſenſeleſs of his loſs. Dryden. 
Carus [with ſurgeons] a kind of aodus or ligature, which joins 
the extremities of a fractured bone, a ſort of glewy ſubſtance, which 
grows about broken bones, and ſerves to ſolder them. | | 
Calm, adj, [ca/me, Fr. calmo, It. kalm, Du.] 1. Qiet, ſtill, ſerene, 
not ſtormy ; applied to the elements. | | 
Calm was the day, and through the trembling air 
| Sweet breathing zephyrs did ſoftly play, 
A gentle ſpirit. Spenſer. | 3 
2. Undiſturbed; applied to the paſſions. It is no wiſe congruous that 
God ſhould be frightning men into truth, who were made to be 
_ wrought upon by calm evidence and gentle methods of perſuaſion. 
Atterbury. 
8 ub. [ſea term] 1. Uſed when there is not a breath of wind, 
ſernity, freedom from violent motion. The waters ſtood rather in a 
uiet calm, than moved with any raging or over-bearing violence. 
1b. | 5 
a Nor God alone in the ſtill cal we find, els 
He mounts the ſtorm, and walks upon the wind. 


1. Freedom from diſturbance, quiet; applied to the paſſions. A cis 


before a ſtorm, is commonly a peace of a man's own making; but a 
calm after a ſtorm, a peace of God's. South. | 
To Caum [calmer, Fr. calmare, It. acalmar, Sp.] 1. To ſtill, to 
quiet, to appeaſe; as, to calm a ſtorm, 2. To pacify. Jeſus, whoſe 
bare word checked the ſea, as much exerts himſelf in ſilencing the 
tempeſts, and calming the inteſtine ſtorms within our breaſts. Decay of 
Piety. To calm Minerva's wrath, Pope. | 
Ca'LMER, that which has the power of 
perſon or thing. Angling was a diverter of 
quiet thoughts. Walton. | 
| na CaL ſea, every man is pilot. | 
That is, where there is no want of ſkill, every man has enough, 


quieting, whether it be 
neſs, a calmer of un. 


or every one has knowledge enough till he be put to the trial. It is 
generally applied to thoſe, who are ever bragging of their great ſkill, 


where they know they can't be diſproved, or w 
portunity of trying them. | | 
Ca'LMLY, quietly, filly, with ſerenity, without ſtorms. 1. In na- 
ture, things move violently to their places, and ca/mly in their place. 
| Bacon. The gentle ſtream which calmly flows. Denham. 2. Quietly, 
without paſſions. 
The nympth did like the ſcene appear, 
Serenely pleaſant, calmiy fair; 
Soft fell her words, as flew the air. Prior. 
Ca'LMNEss [of calm] 1. Stilneſs, ſerenity. 
While the ſteep, horrid roughneſs of the wood, 
SBtrives with the gentle ca/mne/5 of the flood. Denham. 
. W of mind, mildneſs, freedom from paſſions. 
_ bo thoſe terrors of your face, I 
ill calmneſs to your eyes you firſt reſtor 
I am ar * a 8 
Ca LAY [from calm ceſul. 
1 hl 4 A . ax 
And calmy bay, on the one fide ſnelter d 
With the broad ſhadow of an hoary hill, Spen/er. 
| Caine, a borough town of Wiltſhire, 12 miles from Marlborough, 
and 88 from London, It ſends two members to parliament. 
Ca'LomEL [calomelas, a chymical word] mercury fix times ſubli- 
med, murcurius dulcis, or ſweet ſublimate, 
CaLok1'eic [calorificus, Lat.] making hot; heating. Calorific 
principle, is cither excited within the heated body, or transferred to it. 


Grew, 


there is na op- 


Caro rrz, a cap, or coif of hair, ſattin, or other fluff, now uſed 
28 on. e eee ornament in France; a red calotte is the badge of 
A cardinal. 


CaLorr [with architects] a round cavity or depreſſure, in form 
of a cap, lathed and plaiſtered, to leſſen the riſing of a moderate 


Naples. 


the tenets of John Calvin, 


CAL 


chapel, Ge. which elſe would be too high for other pieces of fle 
On 1 | 1 . 

ALO'YERs, or CALOGERS, monks, or religious, in Gr 
elſewhere, who live a retired, auſtere life, faſt N eat Ie 
they have earned it, and ſpend moſt of the night in weeping. 

Ca'Ls0unDs, a ſort of linen drawers worn by Turks. | 

C'aLTHA [xandn, Gr.] the plant called a marigold. 

Ca'LTrROPs [colrnzppe, Sax. nog, 24 
TRAPs, An inſtrument made with three ſpikes, 
ſoever it falls to the ground, one of them points u 
horſes feet. The ground about was thick ſown wit 
very much incommoded the ſhoeleſs Moors. 
Tangiers. | 

CALTR2Ps, an herb, which is very common in the ſouth of France, 
Spain,. and Italy, where it grows among corn, and is very trouble. 
ſome to the feet of cattle, as the fruit is full of ſtrong prickles, which 
run into them. This is certainly the plant mentioned in Vir * 
Georgics, under the name of tribu/us. Miller. 

Ca'Lquixc, or CAa'LKING horny painters] is where the backſide ot 
any deſign is covered with a black or red colour, and the firoke: Or 
lines are traced through on a copper plate, wall, or any other matter 
We page 2 | 7 : 

ALva [Lat. with anatomiſts] the ſcalp, or upper part of the 
ſo named, El it firſt grows bald. 1 K head, 

CaLva'rla, the ſame as calva. Lat. 

Calvary fie heraldry] as a croſs calvary, is ſet on ſteps, to je. 
1 * = s on which our Saviour ſuffered on Mount Calvary, Ste 

te IV. Fig. 43. 

To derer [from calves, plur. of ca] to bring forth a cat; 
ſpoken of a cow. It is uſed metaphorically for any a& of bringing 


See CMAvggz. | 
that which wa 
right, to wound 
ca trops Whi 
Dr. Addiſon's N 


forth: ſometimes of men, in contempt. 
I wou'd they were Barbarians, as they are, 
Tho' in Rome litter d, not Romans: as they are not, 
Tho' calv'd in the porch o'th' capital. Shakeſpeare. 
The graſs clods now calv d. Milton. 
CaLves sxour, a kind of herb, ſnap-dragon. : 
Ca'Lv1, a town of the province of Lavoro, in the kingdom cf 
Naples, ſituated near the ſea, and about 15 miles north of the city of 


ALV1, is alſo the name of a ſea-port in the iſland of Corſica, fity. 
ated in a bay, on the weſt fide of the iſland, about 40 miles ſouth. 
weſt of Baſtia. N a | | | 
_ Ca'LviLLE, a fort of apple. Fr. 

Ca'Lvinism [calviniſme, Fr. calviniſmo, It.] the doctrine and ſen. 
timents of Calvin and his followers, as-to matters of religion. Cal. 
vin was one of the principal reformers in the ſixteenth century, and 
cotemporary with M. Luther; from whom he not only differed on the 
the article of the exchari/ [See EucyuartsT] and other branches of 
public worſhip, but ſeems alſo to have admitted more of St. Aufi, 
yſtem to his belief; and, in a word, he advanced that doctrine of 
abſolute decrees, efficacious grace, &c. which was afterwards attacked 
by Arminius; but confirmed and ratified by the ſynod of Dort. Ser 
ARMINIANISM, SYNOD of Dort, ANTINOMIANs, and (what may 
throw the se, light on this and every other religious controverſy) the 
ſcripture-uſe of the words in debate; ſuch as ELECTIOx, GRACE, Ec. 
__Ca"LvinisT [calvinifte, Fr. calviniſta, It. and Sp.] one who holds 


Ca'LvinisTiCAL, of or ining to Calvin, or his opinions. 

Ca'Lviry [calvitas, Lat.] baldneſs of the head. 

CaLvi'TiEs [in medicine} baldneſs, the falling off of the hai, 
without being able to grow again. — 

Ca'LUMET, or Pipe of peace [among the Virginian Indians] 1s 8 
large tobacco-yipe made of red, black, or white marble ; the head is 
indy poliſhed, and the quill, which is commonly two feet and a half 
long, is made of a pretty ſtrong reed or cane, adorned with feathen 
of all colours, interlaid with of womens hair; they tye to it tu 
wings of the moſt curious birds they can find, which makes their ca. 
lumet ſomething reſemble Mercury's wand. This pipe is a paſs and 
fafe conduct among the allies of the nation who has given it; and in 
all embaſſies the ambaſſador carries it as the ſymbol of peace; and 
they are generally perſuaded that a great misfortune would befal them, 
if they violated the public faith of the calumet. 
All their enterprizes, declarations of war, or concluſions of peace, 
as well as all the reſt of their ceremonies, are confirmed with this calu- 
met; they fill that pipe with the beſt tobacco they have, and then pr, 
ſent it to thoſe with whom they have concluded any great affair, and 
then ſmoke out of the ſame after thera. | 

To CaLu'uxIATE, verb neut. [calomnier, Fr. calunniare, It. ca- 
luniar, Sp. calumnio, Lat.] to accuſe or charge falſely, to alledge ma 
liciouſly againſt a perſon. He mixes truth with falſhood, and has not 
forgotten the old rule of calumniating ſtrongly, that ſomething may le- 
main. Dryden. | | 

To CaLumNiaTE, verb af. to ſlander. One trade or art, even 
thoſe that ſhould be the moſt liberal, diſdain and calumniate another. 
Sprat. | , 8 

Caiuunia'rion [from calumniate] That which we call c 
ation, is a malicious and wi pogenomention of an enemy's words 
actions, to an offenſive purpoſe. e. a 

CalLumnia'ToOR [ calummateur, 9 of 0 ; 
Lat.] a ſlanderer, a forger of falſe accuſations. At the ſame time” 
Virgil was celebrated by Gallus, Bavius and Mzvius were his de 
foes and calummniators. Addiſon. mY 

Calv'mniovs [calmnicux, Fr. calumnioſo, It. of calummio/®, 5 
full of cavils malicious accuſations, falſely reproachful, 


derous. | 
With calumnious art | | 
Of counterfeited truth, thus held their ears, Millon. 
Carv'mnioviLy, falſely, ſlanderouſly. 1 
CA LVNMNY f e r. calunnia, It. calumnia, Sy. an 45 
led by the Greeks $:afean, whence comes the Latin diavolvs, © 
in Engliſh, the father of all on 


- 


1. An Athenian deity, in bow 

of whom they built a temple. 2. Slander, groundleſs accuſation. 
CaLx, chalk, burnt lime, mortar. Lat, _ : 
CaLx viva, quick-lime, uſed in cauſtic medicines. Cai 


C A M 


i ical writers] is expreſſed by this character, C. 
Ne al ano a kind of 2 fine friable powder, which 
CALX _——— erals, 6c. after they have undergone the vio- 

ns ot metals, min , * , l 8 

—_ ffire for a long time, and have loſt all their humid parts. Gold, 
1 denſe than lead, reſiſts peremptorily all the dividing power 
_ and will not at all be reduced into a ca/x, or lime, by ſuch 
of non as reduces lead into it. Dighy. | es 
Calx [with anatomiſts] the heel, or the ſecond bone in that part 
of the foot which lies immediately under the ankle. 4 
CavicLE [caliculus, Lat. with botaniſts] a ſmall bud of a plant. 
Ca'uyx [Lat. rbb, Gr. with botaniſts] the cup of the flower of 
. plant; alſo the ſmall green leaves on the top of the ſtalks of herbs, 
which firſt cover the bloſſom, and afterwards incloſe the ſeed ; it is 
0 taken for the flower itſelf, when the ſhape of it is like that of a roſe 
bud, before the leaves are ſpread out. | 
C AM, a river anciently called Gaunt, which, ariſing in Hertford- 
ſhire, runs north-eaſt by Cambridge, and afterwards continues its 
2 northwards, to the iſle of Ely, where it falls into the river 
. [of camechuia, with the Aſians, who ſo call the onyx 
when they find it in preparing for another, 9. d. a ſecond ſtone] 

a ſtone on which is found various figures and repreſentations of land- 
„ zu [baſſo relievos are commonly expreſſed by it] ſo painters 
call ſuch paintings in which there is but one colour, and where the 
lights ad ſhadows are made on a ground of gold or azure. 

Camait [Fr. camaglio, It.] a purple ornament which a biſtop 
wears over his rochet. 

Cama'ros1s [in architecture] a riſing with an arch or vault. 
133 [with ſurgeons] a blow or fracture upon the ſkull, 
whereby ſome part of the bone is left hanging up or ſtruck into the 
form of an arch. So called of xawape, Gr. a vaulted roof. Caſtell. 
Renowat. Who adds, that from hence the moderns call thoſe greater 
fort of fractures, which have the intermediate part exalted, camero- 
mata. 8 . | 5 

CamBa'ta, a city of the province of Cambaia, or Guzaret, in the 
hither peninſula of India. It is a large city, and had once a great 
trade, * it is now removed to Surat. Lat. 23 300 N. Long. 72 E. 

Camso'D1a, the capital of a kingdom of the ſame name in India, 
beyond the Ganges. Lat. 12? 3o' N. Long. 104% E. The king- 
dom of Cambodia is bounded by that of Laos on the north, by 
Cochin-china on the eaſt, the Indian ocean on the ſouth, and by the 
bay of Siam on the weſt. _ | | 
 CamsRra'y, a city in the French Netherlands, ſituated on the river 
Schelde, near its ſource, It is a large and well-built city, conſidera- 
ble for its linen manufacture, eſpecially cambrics, which took their 
names from hence. Lat. 50% 15” N. Long. 37 25 E. 
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q Ca MBRIDGE, the county town of Cambridgeſhire, ſituated on the 
% 1 bank of the Cam, which divides the city into two parts, which are 
of joined by a bridge, from whence its name. It is 60 miles from Ox- 
d ford, and 52 from London. Cambridge is moſt remarkable on ac- 
m count of its univerſity, which conſiſts of twelve colleges and four 
ay halls, wherein are educated about fifteen hundred ſtudents. There are 


fourteen pariſhes in the town, which are ſaid to contain 6000 inhabi- 
tants. It ſends ſour members to parliament, two for the Univerſity, 
and two for the town. 

New CaMBRiDGE, a town of New-England, about three miles 
weſt of Boſton ; alſo remarkable for an univerſity, 

CAMBRIDGE-SHIRE is an inland county, having Lincolnſhire on the 
ir, north, Huntingdonſhire on the weſt, Norfolk on the eaſt, and Effex 


and Hertfordſhire on the fouth. It ſends two members to parlia- 
5 ment. | | 


q is | Ca'uprr Beam [with architects] a piece of timber cut arch-wiſe, 
dall or with an obtuſe angle in the middle, commonly uſed in platforms. 
hers Camber, is a piece of timber cut arching, ſo as a weight conſiderable 
9 being ſet upon it, it may, in length of time, be induced to a ſtraight. 
* Moxon. See CAMBERING. | | 

and Ca'uBERING, or Ca “ug [ſea term] uſed of a deck when it 
1 in | Ces not lie level, but higher at the middle than at either end. A 
* word mentioned by Skinner, as peculiar to ſhip- builders, who ſay 


en, that a place is cambering, when they mean arched, 
Ca'MBIUM, the exchanging or bartering commodities; alſo an ex- 
change. place where merchants meet. Lat. 
alu- | Coupon [in old phyſical writings) one of three humours which 
nouriſh the body, the other being called g/utex and ros. 
Ca'uprer, or Ca'msren [cambr, C. Brit.] a crooked flick with 


notches in it, on which butchers hang carcaſſes, of mutton, &c. 
CMI [of Camber, fon of Brutus] Wales. Lat. 
ma- K a MBRICK [of Cambray, in the Low Countries] à ſort of fine 
5 not men cloth; uſcd for ruffles, handkerchiefs, womens fleeves, aprons, 
y e- and caps, Qc. | 


Ir preterite of to come. See To Come. 
A MEL [chamear, Fr. camello, It. and Sp. camelo, Port. kemel, Du. 


_ on as, camell, Sax. camelus, Lat. of s.., Gr.] a beaſt of 

i whi "a common in Aſia, one fort of which is large and full of fleſh, 
lum ich has one bunch on its back, and is able to carry 1000 pound 
rds 0 weight, and ſubſiſt 


* we: ten or twelve days without eating or drinking; 
- er 80 have two bunches upon their backs, like a natural ſaddle; 
of het — is leaner and of a ſmaller ſize, called dromedary, becauſe 
db jp. Viknefs, generally uſed for riding by men of quality. Ca- 
. ave large ſolid feet, but not hard; in the ſpring their hair falls 
ier / Off in leſs than three days time, when the flies are extremely 
al) to them. Notwithſtanding what is reported, of a camel's hav- 


Sn | 3 8 id large ventricle with many bags cloſed within the coats of 
havin - aint ing the water for their refreſhment, the Jeſuits in China, 

4 journ etted ſeveral, found no ſuch bags. When a camel is upon 

louder 2 maſter follows him finging and whiſtling, and the 

4: e on ngs the better the camel goes. The fleſh of camels is 
325 Oriental; at the beſt tables among the Arabians, Perſians, and other 
id Len, » but the uſe of them was forbid the Hebrews, they being 
Kan Calmer, 8 oſes among the unclean creatures, in Deuſcronomy. 


CAM 
Patient of thirſt and toil, | 
Son of the deſert! e'en the camel feels, ; 
Shot thro' his wither'd heart, the fiery blaſt. Thomſon _ 
Caner Chyeroglyphically] was uſed to intimate filial reverence, be. 
cauſe it has that reſpect for its parents, that it refuſes copulation with 
them: It is alſo uſed to fi nify a rich man and a good ſubject, that 
ſubmits to the command of his ſuperior, being an animal very ſtrong; 
laborious and docile. 
Ca"MELFORD, a borough town of Cornwal, near the river Camel, 


or Alan, 26 miles from Lanceſton, and 250 from London. It ſends 


two members to parliament. | 

CamMe'LEON, Fr. [cameleonte, It. cameleon, Sp. of yauainuwy, of 
Xa, on the ground, and Aw, Gr, a lion] a little creature reſembling 
a lizard ; but that the head of it is bigger and broader ; it is a quadru- 


| Pede, having on each foot three toes; and a long tail, by which it will 


faſten itſelf upon trees, as well as by its feet. It frequents the rocks, 
lives upon flies, gnats, &c. and lays eggs; the common colour of it 
is a whitiſh grey, but if it be expoſed to the ſun, or ſet upon other 
colours, ſame parts of the ſkin change their colour after a pleaſant man- 
ner. UH 

Ca'MELINE [camelinus, Lat.] of or belonging to a camel. 

Came'Lina, Lat. [with botaniſts] treacle or wormſeed. 

CameL's-HAY, a fort of ſweet-ſmelling ruſh, growing in the eaſtern 
countries. | 

CAMELOPA'RDALIS, Or CAMELOPA'RDUS [xapnorardoMc, of xa- 
und- a camel, and TaggJamc, Gr. a panther, camelus and purdus, Lat.] 
a beaſt of Abyſſinia, taller than an elephant, but not fo thick. He 1s 
ſo called, becauſe he has a neck and head like a camel, and is ſpotted 
like a panther, or pard ; but his ſpots are white upon a red ground, 
'The Italians call him giarafa. 

CAMELOPO'DIUM [of x., and mo&@-, gen. of xb, a foot] a 

nus of plant, a fort of hore-hound. 2 

Ca"mto, ſub. a brooch or picture of one colour. See Broocn. 

_ Ca'meLoT. See Ca'MLET. | 
CAMERA, Lat. [in architecture] a vault, roof, or upper gallery. 
Ca'MERATED [cameratus, Lat.] vaulted, ceiled, arched. 

CaMERA OBSCURA [in optics] a room darkened every where, but 
only at one little hole, in which a double convex is fixed to convey 
the rays of objects oppoſite to the glaſs, and which are repreſented in- 
2 on a frame of paper or white cloth placed in the focus of the 

laſs. 5 

8 A camera obſcura is conſtructed in the following manner: Darken 

the room EF [Plate IV. Fig. 52] leaving only one little aperture 

open, in the window, at V, on the fide IK, facing the proſpect 

ABCD. Fit a lens to this aperture, either plain, convex, or con- 

vex on both ſides. At a proper diſtance, to be determined by expe- 

rience, ſpread a paper or white cloth G H (unleſs there be a white 


wall at a proper diſtance, which will anſwer the purpoſe) and the de- 
| fired objects ABC D, will be finely delineated thereon, but in an in- 


verted poſition. | | 
Beſides the above camera obſcura, there is another machine called 
by the ſame name, uſed by deſigners in taking proſpects: it is made 


of various forms, as that of a box or cheſt, whoſe ſides fold out, &c. 


for the convenience of carrying it from place to place. In one of the 


ſides of the machine is fixed a lens, and white paper on an oppolite 


glaſs at a proper diſtance ; and a ſmall hole made near the glaſs, thro? 
which the images of the objects are ſcen dclineated on the paper in x 
beautiful manner. Ts | | 
CamERa [in old records] any winding or crooked plat of ground. 
CAamERAa ſin the title of muſic books] ſignifies chamber muſic, or 
muſic for private concerts, in contra. diſtinclion from muſic uſed in cha- 
pels or public concerts. | 
Ca'MERADE, or Co'MRaDE, Fr. [camerata, It. of camera, Lat. a 
chamber] a chamber-fellow, a fellow-ſoldier, an intimate companion. 
By corruption we now uſe comrade. | : 
Ca'MERATED [cameratus, Lat.] arched, roofed ſlopewiſe. 
_ CamBsRa'T10N, a vaulting or arching. 5 | 
CamMeRa'TiON [cameratio, Lat. with ſurgeons] is a term uſed when 
ſome part of the bone of the ſkull is left ſuſpended like an arch, by a 


blow upon it. 


CamtRo'Nians [in Scotland] field conventiclers, great outward 


zealots among the preſbyterians, who take their name from one Came- 
ron, who was a teacher among them, and from whom a Scots regi- 
ment, in which he was their chaplain, or where they were all Came- 
Tonians, was called the Cameronian regiment. | : 

Ca'mery; a diſeaſe in horſes, called alſo the frounce, when ſmall 
warts or pimples ariſe in the palate of the mouth. 

Camts [with glaziers] the ſinall, ſlender rods of caſt lead, of 
which they make their turned or milled lead, for joining the panes or 
quarrels of glaſs. | 
Ca'wica [in old law] camelpt, or a fort of fine ſtuff made of camel's 


hair. 1 
Car NRHA, a port- town of Portugal, ſituated at the mouth of the 
river Minho, about 10 miles north of Viana. 
 Camisa'po [camiſade, Fr. camiſa, a ſhirt, incamiciuta, It. encami- 
ſada, Sp. camiſcum, low Lat.] an attack made upon an enemy by 
night, the ſoldiers having their ſhirts over their apparel and arms, to 
be ſeen and known of each other. They appointed the ſame night, 
whoſe darkneſs would have encreaſed the fear, to have given a cami- 
fade upon the Engliſh. Hayward. 
Ca'misarp, a French Calviniſt of the Cevennes. 
CaMisA TED [camiſatus, Lat. camiſa, It.] cloathed with a linen gar- 
ment, ſurplice, or ſhirt outwards. | 
CanLeT, or Ca'meLoT [from camel, Eng. camelot, Fr. ciambel- 
lato, It. camelote, Sp. probably of zambelot, a term uſed in the Levant 
for ſtuff made of goat's hair] a ſort of ſtuff originally made of camel's 
hair and ſilk W but it is now made of wool and ſilk. A gown 
of a kind of water camlet of azure colour. Bacon. This habit was 
not of a camel's ſkin, nor any courſe texture of its hair, but rather 
ſomie finer weave of 1 - 8 Ee. 3 as theſe ſtuffs are 
ſuppoſed to be made of the hair of that animal. Zrown. 
e or CaMLETTEE'N, a ſort of fine worſted camlets, or 
eamelots. 
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war. An lliad riſing out of one campaign. Add 


CAM 


Camus, a port. town of Brandenburg. Pomerania, in Germany, 


| Hituated at the eaſtern mouth of the river „ about zo miles north 


uf Stetin. 


Ca'umock [cammoc; Sax. ] the herb reſt-harrow, or petty-whim. 


Its flower is papilionaceous, and ſucceeded by a ſwelling pod, filled 
with kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. There ate many ſpecies of this plant, of 
which four forts grow wild in England; and that called the prickly 
arrow is uſed in medicine. The roots of this plant ſpread far under 
d, and are ſo tough as, in ploughing, often to ſtop oxen. Mil- 
r. | 
_ Ca/momirs [camomille, Fr. camamilla, It. camomild, Port. camo- 
mila, Lat. of «pan, Gr.] a fragrant herb. | 
 Ca'novs [camus, Fr.] flat, depreſſed. It is only uſed of the noſe. 
Many Spaniards of the race of Barbary Moors, tho' after frequent com- 
mixture, have not worn out the camoys noſe. Brown. | 
Cane [campo, It. and Sp. campe, Sax. of campus, Lat. a field, all 


of kamp, kampe or kampf, 'Teut. and that of camp, Celt. a fight. It is 


not the caſe of the Latin word campus alone; a vaſt number of other 
Latin words have a double fignification, one very ancient, but by 
degrees obliterated, and the other more modern, and properly owing 
to the Auguſtan age: and theſe ſignifications are very eaſily diſtin- 
iſhed, as Perizonius, in his anſwer to Kuſter, very well obſerves] a 
pot of ground where an army reſts, intrenches itſelf, or plants a piquet 
watch, that they may lodge ſecure in tents or barracks. We uſe the 
phraſe, to pitch a camp, to ſignify to encamp. 

CaMP-FIGHT, an old word for combat, For their tryal by canp- 
fight, the accuſer was, with the peril of his own body, to prove the 
accuſed guilty. Hakenwell. | 
 CamP-voLaNT, a flying camp, a ſtrong body of horſe or dragoons, 
and ſometimes foot, always in motion, both to cover a garnſon, and 


keep the enemy in continual alarm. It is commanded by a lieutenant 


eneral. 
Jo came [camper, Fr. accamparſi, It. acampar, Sp.] to incamp, to 
form a camp. 


Caur Alo, CamPpain, or CAMPANIE [campagne, Fr. campagna, 


canpania, It. campanna, Sp.] 1. A plain, a champion or open country, 


a large level tract without hills. Vaſt campania's. Temple. 
Thoſe grateful groves that ſhade the plain, 
Where Tiber rolls majeſtic to the main, 
And fattens as he runs the fair campaign. Garth, 
CamPain [in military affairs] the ſpace of time during which an 
army is kept in the field, without entering into _— a ſummer's 
Tons 
CAMPAIGN OVEN, a portable oven made of copper, of a convenient 
length, and about three or four inches high, being raiſed on feet, ſo 
that fire may be kindled underneath ; and on the cover or lid of it are 
ledges to hold fire alſo. | 
AMPANA'LOGY [of campana, Lat. i. e. a bell, and %., Gr. a 
ſpeech] a treatiſe concerning the art of caſting and ringing of bells. 
Caur A NITORM [of campana, a bell, and forma, ſhape ; with bota- 
niſts] ſhaped ſomething like a bell, as the campanula, conyolvulus, &c. 


CamPa'NULa, Lat. [in botany] the herb. rope-weed or wood- 


bind. | 
CamPanvuLa Sylveſtris, Lat. [in botany] the flower blue-bell, or 
Canterbury bells, Wc. N | 
CauraxULATE Flower, the ſame as campaniform. 


Caura'Rlun [in old law] any part or portion of a larger piece of | 
ground. 


Caurk'chio, a Weſt Indian wood; logwood. 

Catys'sTRAL, or CamPE'sTRIAN [campeſtris, Lat.) belonging to 
a plain field or champion country, growing in fields. The mountain 
beech is the whiteſt; but the campeſiral or wild beech is of a blacker 


colour, and more durable. Mortimer. Wild in the above paſſage is 


evidently miſprinted for field. | 
Ca'MPHIRE-Tree [camphora, Lat.] it hath leaves like thoſe of the 


| pron but full of ribs, and grow alternately on the branches ; the 


owers conſiſt of one leaf, the fruit is ſhaped like a nut, the ſhell tender, 
and the kernel bifid. There are two ſorts of this tree; one is a native 
of the iſle of Borneo, from which the beſt camphire is taken, which is 
ſuppoſed to be a natural exſudation from the tree, where the bark has 
been wounded or cut. The other ſort is a native of Japan, which 
Dr. Kempfer deſcribes to be a kind of bay, bearing black or purple 
berries, whence the inhabitants prepare camphire, by making a ſimple 


decoction of the root and wood, cut into ſmall pieces. But this ſort of 


camphire is of eighty or a hundred times leſs value than the true Bor- 
nean camphire. Miller. 

Ca'urhok, or Ca'mPHIRE [camphre, Fr. canfora, It. and Sp. cam- 
phora, Lat.] the gum or roſin of a tree much like a walnut tree, 
that grows on ſome mountains near the ſea in the Eaſt Indies, and 
alſo in the iſland Borneo. Dr. Alſton obſerves, that 'tis a pure, ſolid, 
white, tranſparent re/in, of a hot penetrating taſte, and fragrant ſmell ; 
that 'tis refined by ſublimation ans the camphor- tree; that the cam- 
phor from Borneo is not ſo volatile and pungent, as what we commonl 
uſe; and laſtly, that we are obliged to the Arabians for the knowled 
of camphor. Abulpheragius tells us, that when the Arabians ws 
themſelves maſters of Madain in Perſia, they found there great ſtores of 
camphor or cafir (for ſo the Arabians pronounce the word) and that, 
miſtaking it for /a/t, they mixed it with their flour: but the bread was 
ſo bittered as rendered it unfit for uſe. | 

CamMPHoORA'TaA, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb lavender. cotton or 
garden-cypreſs. | 
Ca'MPHORATED [camphoratus, Lat.] mixed or impregnated with 


' camphire ; as, ſaline and camphorated liquors. 


Ca'meions [Hchnis, Lat. among botaniſts] an herb that bears a 
retty flower, either tubulous or ſwelling; the flower conſiſts of five 
eaves, which expand in form of a clove-gilliflower, and are generally 

heart-ſhaped. It becomes a conical fruit with one cell filled with 
ſeeds, which are roundiſh, angular, and kidney-ſhaped. Miller. 

Roſe Campion, a kind of lychnis or batchelor's buttons. 

. CamPo-MajoR, a town of Alentejo, in Portugal, about ten miles 
north of Elvas, and eleven north-welt of Bajadox. 

CamPo-s8ANTo, a village of the dutchy of Modena, in Italy, ſi- 

tuated on the eaſtern ſhore of the river Panario, near half way between 
Modena and San Felix. | | 


The Germans ſay : Genn man keine kautzen hat, muſe man mit 


CAN 


Ca/meviuy, Lat. [of xewnlo, Gr. to twiſt about] a diente. 
the eye-lids. Ag We e ket y 
Caurus Martii, or Campus Maii [in ancient cuſtoms] un 
verſary aſſembly of our anceſtors on May day, where they ce 
together to defend the kingdom againſt foreigners and ali ee 
Camus, a perſon with a low, flat noſe, hollowed or ſunk in h 
middle, See Ca'mors. | | | = 
Can [a defective and irregular verb neut. which has only the 
ſent and imperfe& tenſes ; — can, Sax. fand, Dan. kan Ds 
and Ger. preſent tenſe, is able; imperfect tenſe, vas able, 4 
ſometimes, tho rarely, uſed alone; but is in conſtant uſe as an a . 
ſion of the potential mood; as, I can do, thou canft do, &.. I: vn 
do, thou could t do, c. It has no other terminations. Jobnſin] 1 15 
have power, or be able. In evil, the firſt beſt condition is not to will 
the ſecond not to car. Bacon. | mw 
Mæcenas and Agrippa, who can moſt 
With Cæſar, are his foes. Dtyaden. 
2, It expreſſes the potential mood; as, I· can do that. 3. It is gigs. 
guiſhed from may, as power from permiſſion. I can do it, it is in 8 
ower : I may do it, it is allowed me: But in poetry both are 00 
ounded. 4. Can is uſed of the perſon with the verb active, wher 
may is uſed of the thing with the verb paſſive; as, I can do it, it f 
be done. | 3 
Cax, ſabſt. the name of a wooden mug uſed by ſailors, 
hence, 2 is derived | N a — 
 Canakiny ſubft, And let me the canakin clink. Orhelle, Act Il. 
Scene XI. A | Nd : 
Can [canne, Sax.] a cup, generally of metal or wood. Coco. 
affordeth ſtuff for r 5 ſhipping, meat, drink + 
can. Grew. | Be 
They who can'T do as they will, mult do as they cax. 
According to the Latin of Terence: Quoniam id fieri, guod wis, wy 
poteft, welis id quod poſfit ; or, as the French ſay: Quand on ne peut pas 
Faire comme on veut, il faut faire con me on peut. This Proverb teachs 
us not only that it is prudent to make a virtue of neceſſity, for there is 1 
kicking againſt the pricks : but that a non-compliance frequently in the 
ſequel turns to our own diſadvantage, according to another proverb: 
He that will not when he may, 
When he will he ſhall haue nay. 


eulen baitzen, (He that has no howlets coots, muſt hawk with owls.) 
The latter Engliſh proverb is an admonition not to let ſlip an oppor- 
tunity when it is offered us, leſt it be refuſed us when we would be 
glad to accept of it. 

Cana'aniTEs, ſub. the original inhabitants of Canaan, whom the 
Hebrews, on their departure from Egypt, received (as they relate) 4- 
vine commiſhon to extirpate z not merely for the in of idolatry, 3s is 
too often, but partially enough ſuppoted ; but for many execrable 
vices and barbarities rampant amongſt them ; ſome traces of which 
were (ſome ages after) to be found on the coaſt of Afric, whither 
many of them, when expelled by Joſhua, fled ; and in particular that 
moſt deteſtable practice of human ſacrifices. | 

CANADA, or New FRANCE, an extenſive tract of North America, 
bounded on the north by New Britain, and the Britiſh colonies on Hud- 
ſon's Bay ; on the eaſt and ſouth by the river of St, Lawrence, the 
Iroquois, or five Indian nations, the Huron and Tllonois lakes; and 
on the weſt by unknown lands. Its chief town is Quebec. 

Canara, the name of a kingdom of Afia, on the coaſt of Malabar, 

CanarLLE, Fr. the mob or rabble, the dregs of the people, A 
word of reproach among the French. . 

Cana'L, Fr. [canale, It. canal, Sp. canalis, Lat.] 1. An artifici 
river, a long pond, or in a garden or park, a baſon of water. 2. Any 
tract or courſe of water made by art; as, the canals in France. 

CanaL [with anatomiſts] a conduit or paſſage thro' which any 
juices of the body flow. | 

Canal of a Larmier [in architecture] the hollow platfond or fofit 
of a cornice, which makes the pendant mouchette. 

Canal of the Volute [in architecture] this is the face of the circum- 
volutions incloſed by a liſt in the Ionic capital. 

CanaL-COAL, a fine ſort of coal dug up in England, Our cara. 
coal nearly equals the foreign jet. Woodward. ; 

5 Semicirculares [in anatomy] three canals in the labyrinth 
of the ear. 

CanalrcuULAaTED [canaliculatus, Lat.] channelled, made like: 
Pipe or gutter. x 

CaxA LIS Arterioſus, or Cax ALI“ eus [in anatomy] à veſſelob- 
ſerved in Feetus's, but which, after delivery, grows uſeleſs and dilap- 
pears. It is a ſmall tube, which joining the pulmonary artery and 
aorta, ſerves to convey the blood out of one into the other, without 
paſſing through the lungs. gp 

Cana'ria [of canis, Lat. a dog, with botaniſts] the herb calle! 
hounds-graſs, with which dogs provoke vomiting. 

CaxARIES [of canes, Lat. dogs; ſo called, becauſe many dogs wel 
found in it when firſt diſcovered] Iflands in the Atlantic ſea, ancient) 
called the Fortunate Iſlands, from whence come the Canary Wines. 

To Canary, verb neut. a cant word which ſeems to ſignify to fro- 
lic. Jigg off a tune at the tongue's end, canary to it with your 
humour it with turning up your eye-lids. Shakeſpeare. 0 

Canarvy-Bird, an excellent ſinging bird of a green colour, - 
merly bred in the Canaries, and no where elſe ; now bred in great 
— in ſeveral parts of Germany, eſpecially about Nurenbu'ge 

Canary-Bird, an arch, knaviſh fellow. A cant word. 

Canary-Graſs, the name of an herb, | 

Canary-Wine. os 222 3 \ | 

Canca'MUM, an Arabian , much like myrrh. 

To CAL [of cancello, PEO Fr. cancelar, Sp.] boy of 
cel (cancellis notare, Lat. to mark with a croſs line) is properly w_ 
an obligation by paſſing the pen acroſs it, or from top to dien. 


which makes a kind of lattice or checquer, which the Latins call c. 
celli, to raze, croſs, or blot out a writing. 2. To deface, to 0 
general. 


bliterate in 


Cancel niy debt, too great to pay, 
Before the ſad accounting day. Roſcommon. 


7 
Cancgiba T0 
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CAN 


1 . [cancellatus, Lat.] croſs-barted, marked with 
; G__ avi, of. { The tail of the 12 is cancellated with ſome 
— to the ſcales of fiſhes, Gre. ; 
CANCELLA'TION [ cancellatus, Lat.] 8 Bartolus, is an 
unging or wiping out of the contents of an inſtrument by two lines 
Aunkin ine manner of a croſs. 4ylifſe, . | 
Ca/nCELLER (with falconers] is when a light flown hawk in her 
zooping turns two or three times upon the wing to recover herſelf be- 
Gree les Lat. are lattices, windows made with croſs bars of 
Eo or iron; balliſters or rails, to compaſs in the bar of a court fo 
eedings in law; alſo the chancel of a church. 2 
Cinelli [ſome derive it from z«yza{, Gr. to encompaſs or 
a thing round] in the civil law, is an act whereby a perſon con- 
= that ſome former act be rendered null and void. | 
Cancer, Lat: a crab-fiſh. 3 15 
Cancer [with aſtronomers] one of the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, 
Which the ſun enters in the month of June. It is the ſign of the ſum- 
mer ſolſtice. The characteriſtic of it with aſtrologers, Qt. is this 
Dy, and is repreſented on the celeſtial globe by the figure of a crab-fiſh. 
dk, or Aſelli and Preſepe : Cancer is ſaid to have been placed 
among the ſtars by the good offices of Juno, becauſe when Hercules 
conquered the hydra, and was aſſiſted by Iolaus, Cancer, alone 
leaping out of the lake, bit Hercules on the foot, as Panyaſis relates in 
Handl. But Juno doing Cancer great honour, put him into the 
number of the twelve ſigns. There are in this conſtellation, ſtars which 


the Greeks call oo, 7. e. aſſes, which Bacchus placed among the ſtars; | 


they have alſo adjoined to them præſepe, i. e. the manger. 
Tropic of Cancer [with aſtronomers] an imaginary line in the hea- 


yens, parallel to the equinoctial, through the beginning of which line 


the ſun paſſes in June, and makes our longeſt day: it is called the 
northern tropic. 


Canczs [ſo called, becauſe its puffed veins reſemble the feet of : 


crab, in ſurgery] a hard, painful and ulcerous ſwelling; or a virulent 


ſore that cannot be cured, ſometimes full of puffed up veins, and is of 


two forts, primitive and degenerate. 


Primitive CANCER, 1s one which comes of itſelf, appearing firſt 


about the bigneſs of a pea, cauſing an inward, continual pricking 


IN CaxceR, a cancer which ſucceeds an impoſthume or 
ſwelling that is either obſtinate or ill dreſſed, and has never been an 
occult or blind one. 5 


* 


CanckR of the Bone [with ſargeons] a diſeaſe in a bone, cauſed by 


a ſharp humour, and ſucceeded by an ulcer of the fleſh and ſkin. 

Ulcerated CANCER [with ſurgeons] is a cancer when it has grown 
larger than a primitive one, and has been opened. 5 

lind CANCER, Latent CANCER, or Occult Cancer [with ſurgeons] 
is a primitive cancer, before it is grown large and opened, which is 
one that comes of itſelf, and appears at firſt about the bigneſs of a pea, 
cauſing an internal, continual and pricking pain. en 

To Ca'nceRaTE [canceratum, Lat. of cancer, Eng.] to ſpread 
abroad like a cancer, to grow cancerous. Striking his fiſt upon the 
point of a nail in the wall, his hand cancerated. Wiſeman. 

Caxcera'T10N, a ſpreading abroad cancerouſly, a growing can- 
cerous. . 

Ca'xcEROus cin cancer] having the virulent qualities of a can- 
cr, 

Ca'nceRousNEss [of cancer] the ſtate of being cancerated. 
 Caxcrint, adj, * cancer] having the qualities of a crab. | 

Cancrixi Verſus, Lat. [with grammarians] Latin verſes which may 
be read either backwards or forwards, and are the ſame as 

Roma tibi ſubito, motibus ibit amor. | 8 
© 2 NDAHOR, the capital of the territory of the ſame name, ſubject 
a, | 

CavDbELA RIA [from candela, Lat. a candle] theplant called torch- 
herb or wood-blade, long-wort or mullens. Lat. 

CN [candens, Lat.] hot, in the higheſt degree, next to fu- 
lion; waxing white, ſhining, clear. If a wire be heated only at 
one end, according as that end is cooled upward or downward, it 
relpeltively acquires a verticity as we have declared in wires totally 
candent, Brown, | 5 

Caxpia, the modern name of Crete, an iſland ſituated in the Me- 
iterranean ſea, between 35 and 36 deg. north latitude, and 27 and 
28 deg. eaſt longitude, 1 here is no river of conſequence in the whole 
land, but abundance of rivulcts, whereof Lethe is one, Here too is 
mount Ida, ſo much celebrated by the ancients. Its capital is alſo 
2 Candia, or Mutium, and is ſituated on the north ſide of the 


Can'DICaxcy [candicantia, Lat.] a whitening or making fair, &c. 
SA NDICANT [candicans, Lat.] waxing white. | 
Ca'nvip . La] 1. White. This ſenſe is very rare. 

ie box receives all black; but pour'd from thence, 

4 The ſtones came candid forth, the hue of innocence. Dryden. 
nous e Upright, without deceit or malice, open, fair, inge- 
8 5 as, a candid reader, a candid judge. | 
2 1 candidat, Fr. candidato, It. candidado, Sp. candida 
15 at. ſo called from their wearing a white habit at their aſſemblies} 
og 1 who ſtands for ſome poſt, or aſpires after an office, or to be 
rw oy any body or ſociety, a competitor. One would be ſur- 
AY e ſo many candidates for glory. Addiſon. 2. It has gene- 
fo — 2 fore the thing ſought, Art thou, fond outh, a candidate 
didate of 1 D? — of: A young probationer, and can- 

A NDIDLY [from cgndid] ſincerely, uprightly, without malice or 
Gig, fairly; as, to deal 245 = — 884% 
A NDIDNEss [ 


» ty of m1 d 3 a y * . — 
bey his —— e Keane 266 the 


0 CA'NDIFY [candefacere, Lat.] to make white, to whiten, 
8 rage belon gm the iſle 1 Candia. | 
10N, the candying and cryſtallizing of ſugar, after it 
been diſllved in water 2 g » a dae 
r: as [in e a ſort of frames to lay faggots and 
upon, for covering the men while at work. 


% 


from candid] ſincerity, ingenuity, openneſs of tem- 


6AN 


Ca'xpLE ſcanble, Sax, chandelle, Fr. candeyn, port. candela; It. 
% and Lat.) 1. A long roll or cylinder made of tallow, wax, c. in 
which is included a wick of flax or cotton, and ſometimes a ruſh, for 
giving light. 2. A light or luminary in the heavens. Theſe bleſſed 
candles of the night, Shakeſpeare. 8 1 op . 

The CanvLE burns at both ends. Said when huſband and wife 
are both ſpendthrifts. E io . 
. His Cap burns in the locket. That is, he is an old man. It 
is common to compare man's life to the burning of a lamp or candle; 
becauſe the vital heat is always preying upon the radical moiſture, 
which, when quite conſumed, the man dies. 

CA'NDLEBERRY-TREE, a ſpecies of ſweet- willow. . 

Ca'NDLE-HOLDER [of candle and hold} 1. One that holds a candle. 
2. One that remotely aſſiſts in any thing, as one does who holds a 
candle to another. 4 | | 

I am proverb'd with a grandfire phtaſe, 
To be a candle-holder, and look on. Shakeſpeare, 


CaxprE-Lichr [of candle and light] 1. The light of a candle. 


2. The neceſſary candles for uſe. I ſhall find him coals and candle- 
light. Molineux, | | 
Ca'nDLEMAs-day [candelmzrre bzx, Sax.) the feſtival obſerved 
in commemoration of the purification of the Virgin Mary, on the ſe- 
cond of February, ſo named, either as it was formerly celebrated 
with a great number of lights in the churches, or on account of the 
candles conſecrated on that day to ſerve the whole year. 17 20 
Ca nDLEsTICK [candle xæp, Sax. chandellier, Fr. candelliere, It. 
candelero, Sp. candieiro, Port. of candelabrum, Lat. but the Engliſh 
moſt probably of candle, and flick, to ſet it upon; which, tho' im- 
properly ſaid of a braſs or filver candleſtic, is no more than to ſay a 
raſs or ſilver inkhorn] an inſtrument to ſet or ſtick a candle in. 
CA'NDLE-STUFF [of candle and jizf} kitchen ſtuff, greaſe, tallow. 
Bacon uſes it. | | | 
Ca'NDLE-WASTER [of candle and waſte] that which waſtes candle, 
a ſpendthrift. | 5 | 
Patch grief with proverbs, make misfortune drank 
With candlewaſters. Shakeſpeare. * 25 
Ca! xpock, a weed that grows in rivers. To kill the waterweeds, 
as water lillies, candocks, reate, and bulruſhes. Walton. 


Ca'npouk [candeur, Fr. candore, It. candor, Lat.] ſincerity, up- 
rightneſs, plain-dealing ; frankneſs, courteſy, ſweetneſs of temper, 


ſerenity of mind; as, candor and ſweetneſs of temper. . Watts, _ 
To Ca'xpy (probably from candare, a word aſe? in latter times for 

to whiten. Fohn/on] 1. Properly ſignifies to make any thing white. 

2. To thicken and chryſtallize ſugar on fruits, as confectioners do. 


3. To conſerve with ſugar, ſo as that it lies in flakes or breaks into 
tangles. They have in Turky confections like to candied conſerves, 


made of ſugar and lemons. Bacon; 4. To form a thing into conge- 


lations, _ 
Will the cold brook, 15 
Candy d with ice, cawdle thy morning toaſt, 
To cure thy o'ernight's ſurfeit. Shakeſpeare. 
5. To incruſt with congelations. 3 
Since when thoſe froſts that winter brings, 
Which candy ev'ry green, 
Renew us like the teeming ſprings. Dryden. 
Candy Alexander, a kind of herb. 


Ca'npy-L10N's-FooT [catanance, Lat.] a plant. The cup of the 
flower is ſquamoſe; the ſeeds are wrapt up ia a leafy or downy ſub- 


ſtance. | 
Candy, adj. [ candi, Fr.] as, ſugar-candy. 8 
Cant [canne, Fr. canna, Sp. It. and Lat.] 1. A kind of ſtrong In- 
dian reed, of which walking flicks are made. 2. The plant which 
yields the ſugar. This cane or reed grows plentifully in the Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies. The ſkin of the ſugar cane is ſoft, and the ſpongy mat- 
ter, or pith it contains, very juicy. Sugar canes, when ripe, are 


uite full of a white ſucculent marrow, from which is expreſſed the 
liquor of which ſugar is made: when ripe, they are cut, their leaves 
cleared off, and they are carried in bundles to the mills, which confi 


of three wooden rollers covered with ſteel plates. Chambers. 
The ſweet liquor on the cane beſtow, i | | 
From which, prepar'd, the luſcious ſugars low. Blackmore. 
A lance, a dart made of cane; whence the Spaniſh 7nego de cannas. 
The flying ſkirmiſh of the darted cane. Dryden. 4. A read in ge- 
neral. Food may be afforded to bees by ſmall canes or troughs. 


Mortimer. 


Canx [of Genoa] for filk, is nine palms, 100 of which make 26 


yards wh AT; 
Cant 

25 yards 1 | | 2 Sp © 
Canz [of Leghorn] is four braces, which makes two ells Engliſh, 

and eight braces is five yards Engliſh. | 
Cane {of Marſeilles] is 24 yards — 
CaNnE bo Meſſina] is 24 yards Engliſh. 


Cane [of Rome] contains eight palms, and 30 canes is 55% ells 
Engliſh. 
7 o lay Cans upon Abel, a ſenſeleſs ſaying, alluding to the names of 


Cain and Abel, which ſignifies to beat a man heartily ; a low phraſe. 
To Cant [from the noun] to beat with a cane. | 
Ca'NnEL [canelle, Fr. canela, Lat.] a ſpice. 447 . 
Ca'xEL BONE [with anatomiſts] the neck or throat bone, ſo termed 

from its reſemblance to a canal or gutter. | 
Cane'LLa, the ſpice called cinnamon. See Cinnamon. 
CANE'LLE {in heraldry] See InvacrTev. | 


 CanzgPHo'ra [of xampoe©+, Gr.] a young maid, who in the ancient 


ſacrifices bore a baſket, wherein was contained all things neceſlary for 
the ſacrifice. | | 
CangPHo'Ria [of xarnPogia, Gr. ] a ceremony among the Athenians 
which made part of a feſtival, which the maids celebrated on the eve 
of their marriage day. But Heſychius does not ſtop here: he ſays, in 
eneral, that & Tay Tomas, c. in the public [religious] proceſſions, 
No virgins of the firit rank and character bore the baſket, as in the 
nathenza ; nor was that non ox allowed to every one. 
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CAN 


Canrsre'tLLus [old records] a baſket. 

Ca'x1a [in botany] a ſmall ſtinging nettle. Lat. 

Ca'x1BALs, men-eaters, a people in the Weſt-Indies, anciently in- 
habiting the Caribbee iſlands, who uſed to feed on man's fleſh. 

| Canr'cuLa, a little dog or bitch; alſo the dog-fiſh. Lax. | 

CanrcuLar [canicularit, 1 3 Lat, a dog] belonging to the 
dop-ſtar ; as, the caricular, or dog- days. 

Ret wh [with aſtronomers] the dog-days, commonly called 
dies caniculares, Lat. are days wherein the dog-ftar' riſes and ſets with 
the ſun; during which time the weather is very ſultry and hot. Theſe 
dog-days begin about the 24th of July, and end the 28th of Auguſt. 

anICULA'R1s [with botaniſts] the herb henbane. 

Ca'ntrorM [ caniformis, of canis, a dog, and forma, Lat. ſhape] 
ſhaped like a dog. > | i 5 

Ca'xinAa FAMES, a dog's appetite, a diſeaſe; an inordinate hunger, 
attended with looſeneſs and vomiting. Lat. | 

Ca'xing [caninu, It. and Sp. of caninus, Lat.] belonging to or like 
a dog, having the properties of a dog. A third kind of women are 
made up of canine particles. Addiſon. : 67 

Canine Hunger [in medicine] is an appetite which cannot be ſatis- 
fied. It may occaſion an exorbitant appetite of uſual things, which 
they will take in ſach quantities till they vomit them up like dogs, 
whence it is called canine. Arbutbnot. | 25 

Ca'xInt pEnNTEs [among anatomiſts] the dog teeth, two teeth in 
each jaw, one on each fide the inciſivi. | F | 
e beg [among anatomiſts] a muſcle of the lip, ſerving to draw 
t upward. | | 

Can Major [with aſtronomers] a conſtellation called the Greater 
Dog, conſiſting of 32 ſtars, and is drawn on the globe in the form of 
a dog. 

Cons Minor [the leſſer dog] a conſtellation painted inthe form of a 
dog, near the ou dog ; it has a bright ſtar in his neck, 
and another in his thigh, called Procyon. | | 

Ca' xis TER [caniftrum, Lat.] 1. A ſmall baſket. 2. A ſmall veſ- 
ſel in which any thing, ſuch as tea or coffee, is laid up. 

Ca'x1Tupe [of canas, Lat. hoary] hoarineſs. 

Ca ë q 

Ca xx Heath, i. e. the heath of the people called Ceangi. 

Ca'xNKDORE, a woful caſe. An obſolete word. | 

Ca'nxer [cancer, Lat. it ſeems to have the ſame meaning and 
original with cancer, but to have been accidentally written with a &, 
when it denotes bad qualities in a leſs degree; or canker might come 
from chancre, Fr. and cancer from the Latin. Fobnſon. Canchero, It.] 


1. An eating, ſpreading ſore, or humour. | 


Heal th' inveterate can#zr of one wound, 
Buy making many. Shakeſpare. | Ts 
2. The ruſt of iron, braſs, Sc. z. A diſeaſe in trees. 4. A worm 
that preys upon and deſtroys fruits. 'That which the locuſt hath left, 
hath the canker-wworm eaten. Joel. 5. A fly that preys upon fruit. 


There be of flies, catterpillars, cankerflies, and beatflies. Walton. 


6. Any thing that corrupts or conſumes, Sacnlege may prove an 
eating canker and conſuming moth. Atterbury. 7. A kind of wild 
roſe. Draw a fingle or canker roſe. Peacham. 8. Corroſion, viru- 


As with age his body uglier grows, 
So his mind with cankers. Shakeſpeare. 

To CankER, verb neut. [from the noun} to become ſullied. Sil- 
vering will ſully and carter mote than gilding. Bacon. 

To CaxR ER, verb a8. 1. To corrupt, to corrode A tythe pur- 
loin'd cankers the whole eſtate. Herbert, 2. To infeR, to polute. 
An honeſt man will enjoy himſelf better in a moderate fortune that is 

ined with honour and reputation, than in an overgrown eſtate that 
Is cantered with the acquiſitions of rapine. Addiſon. 

CAa'NKERBIT, part, adj, [of canker and bit] bitten with an enve- 
nomed tooth. | | 

Thy name is loſt, t 
By treaſon's tooth baregnawn and canlerbit. Shakefpeare, 

Caxx-Hook, an iron hook made Fiſt to the end of a rope, whereby 
weighty things are taken in and out of a ſhip. | : 

CAN Major [in anatomy] the greater bone of the leg, called 
allo focile majus and tibia. 1 TY 
Canna minor, the leſſer bone of the leg, the ſame with focile mi- 
nus and fibula. f | | | 

Ca NN. See CAatna MAJOR, Oc, | 

CaxnnaBa'CEoUs, or CANNABINE [cannabinus, cannabaceus, Lat. 
of xanacu®-, Gr.] hempen. 

Ca NNABAL, a man eater, an anthropophagite. See CANABALS, 

Cannabals, that each other eat. Shakeſpeare. 
 CanniBALLY, adj. [of cannabal] in the manner of a cannabal. 


Had he been cannibally given, he might have broil'd and eaten him. 


| ; Shakeſpeare. 
Ca'nnincToN, in Somerſetſhire, ſo called from the Cangi, a ſmall 
people of the faßte Britons, that came and dwelt there. 

N Nioxs [of canon, Fr.] boot-hoſe, an old faſhioned garment for 
e legs. | 
CNN EAS [cofrupted from ca/lipers) an inſtrument for meaſuring 

the diameter, &c. of ſpherical bodies. The ſquare is taken by a pair 

of cannipers, or two rulers clap'd to the fide of a tree, meaſuring the 
diſtance between them. Mortimer. 
CAN ,, ER, an inſtrument uſed by coopers in racking off wines. 
Ca'xNi5TER, or Ca'xisfER of Tea [canifirum, Lat.) a quantity 

from 75 to 100 pound weight. See CaxisTER., 6 
Tea CANNISTER, a {mall veſſel of filver, tin, Efc. to hold tea. 
Ca'nnown [canon, Fr, from canua, Lat. a pipe, meaning a large 

tube. Jobnſon. Canone, It, cannon, Sp. candm, ort.] 1. A piece of 

ordnance, or great gun for battery. 2. A gun larger than can be ma- 
naged by the hand, of which there are different ſizes; as, demi-can- 
non, whole cannon, Cc the ſizes are ſo many, that they differ in the 
bore, from a ball of 48 pounds to a ball of five ounces. The firſt 
that was uſed was on the coaſt of Denmark, in the year 1304, and 
afterwards became common in the wars between the Genoeſe and Ve- 
netians, in the year 1380; and in 1386 were uſed in England, the 
Arc being diſcharged at the ſiege of Berwick, 


which one part leads and the other follows. 


tion, vol. I. page 28. ſays, The firſt catalogue we find of the books 


been (I ſuſpect) ſomething either inſerted or left out of the text and 


CAN 
Cannon Royal, or Cannon of Eight, a great gun 12 feet * 
8ooo pound weight. A whole — . — 405 4. 
ſand pounds, a half cannon five thouſand, a culverin four thouland * 
hundred, a demi culverin three thouſand; which, whether it be 1 
iron or braſs, muſt needs be very coftly. Wilkins. 8 
Cannon BALL, CAN NON BULLET, and Cannon sHor [from + 
non, ball, bullet, and bot] The balls which are ſhot from fre -u 
To CAN NOVA“ Dr, verb neut. [from cannon; cannonare, It. 14 
near, Sp. cannoner, Fr.] to batter or attack with cannon, to play gr 
guns. Both armies cannonaded all the enſuing day. Tatley. on 
To CannonaDE, verb act. to fire upon the enemy, or any place 
with cannon. * 6 
CANNON ADE [cannonata, It. cannonada, Sp. cannonade, Fr.] can 
non ſhot. | * 
CaNNONEE “R [from cannon; cannonier, Fr. cannoniere, It. kann 
nero, Sp.] a cannonader, a gunner who diſcharges the cannon, an en. 
gineer that manages the cannon. A third was a moſt excellent car. 
neer, Whoſe good {kill did much endamage the forces of the ki, 
Hayward. , | 
 Ca'xnorT, a word compounded of can and not. 
Caxo'a, or Caxo't, a little veſſel or boat uſed by the Indian; 
made all of one piece, of the trunk of a tree hollowed. Others de. 
viſed the boat of one tree, called the canoa, which the Gauls u | 
the river Roan uſed in aſſiſting the tranſportation of Hannibal's army 
Raleigh, They maintained a war againſt Semiramis, in which the 
= four thouſand monoxyla, or canoes, of one piece of timber. 4; 
but hnot. | | ; 
Ca'non [of zawy, Gr. a law] 1. A rule or law. They are rules and 
canons of that law which is written in all mens hearts. Hoster. 2, Th, 
laws made by eccleſiaſtical councils. | | 
Canon [in muſic] is a ſhort compoſition of one or more parts, in 


king, 


| Canon, or Canon Bir [among horſemen] is that part of dle 
horſe- bit which is let into the mouth. FFF | 
Could manage fair | | 
His ſtubborn ſteed with canen-bit. Spenſer. 11} 

Ca'now [with printers] a large ſort of printing letter. Probably 
ſo called from being firſt uſed in printing a book of canons, or yer. 
haps from its ſize, and therefore properly written cannon. Jobnſon. 

Canon [among ſurgeons] is an inſtrument uſed in ſewing w 
wounds. I 
_ Canon of the Scripture, is that body of books of the holy ſerip. 
ture, which ſerves for a rule of faith; or containing hiſtory and 909d 
moral inſtruction. Query, If this p1sTINCTION is not ſufficiently tuy- 
ported, not only on the nature and reaſon of the thing, but alſo 6 
the following texts? 1 Cor. vii. 25. 1 The. iv. 15. compared wich 
1 Cor. i. 14, 16, and 1 Tim. iii. 16, as the valgate and Syriac yer. 
fion, and ſome ancients, read it. Not, “ All ſcripture is divinely in. 
ſpired, and profitable: but all pivineLy Ixs PIR ED ſcripture is proft- 
able, Qc. See note in lord Shafteſbury's Chara&eriftics, vol. II. 
Page 245. 

Canow of the Old Teftament, Dupin, in his Preliminary Difſerts. 


of {cripture amongſt the Chriſtians, is that of Melito, biſhop of Sar. 
dis, ſet down by Euſebius; 'tis intirely conformable to that of the 
ews, and contains [as does Joſephus's account] but twenty-two 
ks; in which number Z/her is not reckoned, and the book of 
Ruth is diſtinguiſhed from that of Judges“: he adds, © That Origer's 
collection too (as produced by Euſebius) reckons twenty-two bock, 
and joins the book of Rath with that of Judge. To which I may 
add, that both Melito's catalogue, and that drawn up afterwards by 
Origen, include thg book of Canticles. But Dupin proceeds to ob- 
ſerve, that Melito's collection is followed by the council of Laodicza 
{held about the year 375] the firſt Hhned which determined the numbet 
of canonical books; but withal including E/her ; as alſo by St. Cy. 
Til, St. Hilary, &c. and that the firſt catalogue, where they added 
ſome books to the Jewwyh canon, is that of the third council of Car- 
thage, held A. D. 397; tho' with this poſtil (ſays he) which is ver 
remarkable: Let the church beyond the ſea be conſulted before tbis cam 
7s confirmed. De confirmands iftd canone ecclefia tranſmarina conſu- 
latur”. The books apped are Judith, Tobit, the Wiſdom of Solon, 
Ecclefraſticus, and the two books of the Maccabees. A catalogue (2 
he ſubjoins) fince confirmed by pope Innocent I. by a Roman counci], 
held under Gelaſius, A. D. 494, and which is followed by the holy 
council of Trent.“ I ſhall now ſubjoin Melito's catalogue in his ow! 
words, as contained in his letter to Oneſimus, which noble fragment 
of antiquity Euſebius gives us in the fourth book of his hiſtory, chap. 
26 Ed. Rob. Stephan. p. 43. © Having travelled, ſays Melito, into 
the ea, and being on the very ſpot, where theſe things were both 
preach'd and done; and having accurately informed my/elf concerning 
the books of the Old Teſtament, I have ſubjoined and ſent them to 
ou, as follows: of Moses, five; Geneſis, Exodus, Leviticus, Num- 
ers, Deuteronomy ; of Joſhua Nave, judges, Ruth; four [books] 
of Kings [including under that title, as 1 the two of St 
muel of the Tau wy ſupplements, two ; David's Pſalms; 
of Solomon, - Proverbs, Wiſdom, Eccleſiaſtes, Song of Songs; Job; 
of the prophets, Iſaiah, Jeremiah; of the twelve [i. e. other Fro. 
phets] in one book; Daniel; Ezechiel; Eſdras. N. B. The La 
verſion of Valeſius agrees with this, excepting that he makes Prover 
and Wiſdom to be one and the ſame. But alſo, there muſt hart 


indeed Origen's catalogue (which Euſebius | us, Hiſt. lib. 6. A 
25) mentions no more than the proverbs of Solomon, and is entire“ 
ſilent about any book called by the name of Wiſdom. He join (a 
before obſerved) Ruth and Judges in one book, called by the e, 
Sifetim, He does the ſame by FT firſt and ſecond book df Kings; 10 
he ſays © They make but one book called Samuel. So the third - 
fourth of the {ings © in one book.” So the firſt and ſecond of * 
Supplements [i. e. Chronicles] one book.” Sq the firſt and ſecon - 
Eſdras * in one book, called Ezrah.” And, when mentioning Je : 
miah, he adds, With Lamentations and the Epiſtle in one book, a 4 
Jeremiah. And obſerves, that the whole collection ne, ; 
1+6cav0) rp. 1. 8 as the Jews deliver) two and twenty Jod ephs, 


CAN 


| in that paſſage of his, to which we are referred, and 
e Lala ow mh Hift. lib. 3. c. 10.) affirms, that the Jews 
ad but twenty-two books ; five of which he aſcribes to Moſes ; and 
h « They contain the /aws and tradition of human generation 
1055 a; raf deu] as far as his deceaſe: and that from the de- 
ly” of Moſes to that of Artaxerxes, who ſucceeded Xerxes inthe Per- 
gan throne, the prophets, who flouriſhed after Moſes, wrote the thin 
done in their times in thirteen books: and the other four contain 
hymns in honour of God, and precepts of life for men,” But as to 
the books from Artaxerxes to his own days, he obſerves, © That they 
have not been counted worthy of the lite faith with the former, be- 
aſe there was not an accurate ſucceſfon of prophets.” The reader 
a1 obſerve, that Joſephus carries the canon as far as the deceaſe of 
Artaxerxes, which entirely overthrows that /uppofition of Monſ. Du- 
in, as tho' Joſephus had left out the book of Eſther ; but for no bet- 
— reaſon than this, that Joſephus places her hiſtory under the reign 
of that king; and though, it muſt be confeſt, he does not mention it 
by name, Monſ. Dupin, ſomewhat too haſtily inferred, that he re. 
1 it; becauſe he might include it under the then common title of 
ſome other book which had a fit and ſecond part; as Judges included 
Ruth; or as Nehemiah, I ſuppoſe, was included under Ezrahi And 
by the way, the only difference between St, Jerom's catalogue and 
Joſephus lies here, that Joſephus places all the hiſtoric books, to the 
number of thirteen, _— the PRO HE Ts, adding to St. Jerom's nine, 
Daniel, Chronicles, Ezrah, and Job; and conſequently he ſets in the 
third rank, no more than the Pſalms and the three books of Solomon. 
It ſhould not be diſſembled, that Sir Iſaac Newton has given us an 
arrangement that differs from both, and which the reader will find in 
his obſervations upon Daniel and the Apocalypſe, page 12, with ſome 
other remarks worthy of being duly confidered. | 
The Canon of the New Teſtament, as given us by Euſebius, in the 
third book of his Eccleſiaſt. Hift. chap. 25, is as follows: © Among 
the firſt, ſays he, ſhould be placed the holy Qzaternity of the Goſpels; 
| after which comes the As of the Apoſtles ; next to theſe the Epiſtles 
of Paul; then the fir/t Epiſtle of John; we muſt receive as alike au- 
thentic, that of Peter: and after theſe ſhould we arrange («ys Pavun, 
which Valeſius renders „i ita widebitur) the Apocalypſe of John, of 
which we ſhall, in its proper pla, aſſign what things have been 
thought. And theſe are in the claſs of books confeſed. Of thoſe 
which are confroverted (but withal admitted by many) is the epiſtle enti- 
tled of James, and that of Jude; and the ſecond epiſtle of Peter; and 
that which is called the ſecond and third of John, whether belonging 
to the evangeliſt [i. e. the apoſtle] or to ſome other of the ſame 
name.” Dupin obſerves, that all, except the Apocalypſe, are found in 
the canon of the council of Laodicea, which St. Cyril follows; in that 
of Carthage, and at Rome under Pope Innocent, and all the other 
Greek and Latin authorsfince Euſebius; and that, as to the epiſtle of the 
Hebrews, © there were only a few Larins that queſtioned its autho- 
rity, becauſe they did not believe it to be written by St. Paul.“ And 
thus that book, which, perhaps of all others, carries with it the fulleſt 
roofs of divinity, from ſuch a ſeries of prophecies, long ſince accom- 
iſhed, I mean the Apocalypſe ; a book which St. Juſtin, Irenzus, 
Cyprian, Clemens Alexand. Origen, and other anti-nicenes, ſo often 
cite, and attribute it to the apoſtle John, was ſo little underſtood by 
the good and learned Euſebius, as to occaſion his expreſſing himſelf in 
ſo dubious a manner concerning it. A circumſtance which affects me 
much more than the mere ſilence of a council, of whoſe hiſtory we 
know nothing at all“, ſays Dupin ; a council, whole firſt canon admits 
perſons joined in /econd marriage to the communion only by way of in- 
dulgence; and which, in the twentieth, forbids a deacon to fit, without 
firſt obtaining leave, in the preſence of a presbyter. See Gothofred 
Nete, in Philaſtorg. p. 325. See more on this head under the words 
CoxnsTITUTIONS, SPUR1oUs, and REvetaTion ®. 
* See Canon of the Old Teſtament, line q, read but takes in Eſther, 
and joins, &c. Line 32, after Deuteronomy, read Joſhua [ſon] of 
Nave ; Line 34, after Samuel; read of the [nacanunropae] Line 39, 
read, But after all, there has been (J ſuſpect) here ſomething, &c. 

Canon [in trigonometry and algebra] a general rule for the ſolu- 
tion of all caſes of a like nature with the preſent enquiry. 

Paſcal Caxox, a table of the moveable feaſts, ſhewing the day of 
Eaſter, and the other feaſts depending upon it, for a cycle of nineteen 
years, | | | 
Natural Caxow {in trigonometry] is the canon of natural fines, 
tangents and ſecants taken together. | . 
Artificial Canon, is the canon of artificial ſines, tangents and ſe- 
cants taken together, f. e. coſines, cotangents, &c. 

eren low Lat. with tlie Romaniſts] a maid who 
enjoys a prebend, affected by the foundation to maids, without being 
obliged to renounce the world, or make any vows: There are in 
popiſh countries, Women which they call ſecular canone/es, living after 
the example of ſecular canons. Hi hr. | 

Cano'nical [canomigue, Fr. canonico, It: and Sp. of canonicus, Lat: 
of z1mx9., Gr.] 1. Belonging or agreeable to the canons or church 
laws. 2, Conſtituting the canons of ſcripture. Public readings there 
are of books and writings not canonical. Hooker. 3: Spiritual, ec- 
cleſuſtical, relating to the church; as, canonical obedience: 
Caxoxtcar, Hours, ſtated, regular times appointed by the canons 
of the church for divine ſervice. | £7 
Caxo'mcalLy [of canonital] in a canonical manner; agreeably 
to the canons. A friar, on a faſting day, bids his capon be carp, and 
en very canonically eats it. Government of the Tongue. 

— eaknas, agreeableneſs or conformity to the canons of 
ated. | 

Ca'xonsy [canonifta, It. canonicus, Lat. canoniſſe, Fr.] a pro- 

og or doctor of IS law, a man verſed in the eccteſallical 


Of whoſe ſtrange crimes no canonift can tel! 
n what commandment's large contents they dwell; Pope. 
ANON1Z a'1oN [ canoniſation, r. canonizatione, It. canonizacion; 
p. 0 canonizatio, Lat] the act of ſainting, or declaring a man a 
Pr The intereſts of particular families or churches have a great 
„in their canonizations, Addiſon, © * 

0 Ca'xontze [cancniſer, Fr. canonizzare, It. canonizar, Sp. of 
"M26, Lat.] to pronounce and declare one to be a faint: The 
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king, deſirous to bring into the houſe of Lancaſter celeſtial honour; b#: 
came ſuitor to pope Julius to canmize Henry VI. for a faint. Bacey: 
Canon Law, a rule of cecleſiaſtical diſcipline, and particularly the 
rees of a council; or it is a collection of eccleſiaſtical conſtitutions; 
definitions and rules taken from the ancient councils, the writings of 
| fathers, the ordinances of the popes, c. Canon lay is that law 
which is made and ordained in the general council or provincial ſy- 
nod of the church. Ayliffe. See ConsTITUTION. 

Canoxs, a dignity in a cathedral church. Deans and Canons, or 
prebends, of cathedral churches, in their firſt inſtitution, were to be of 
counſel with the biſhop, for his revenue and for his government, in 
cauſes eccleſiaſtical. Bacon. | ; 

Canons Regular, are canons who ſtill live in community; and. 
who, to the practice of their rules, have added the profeſſion of 
vows; | 

Canons Secular, are lay canons; ſuch among the laity as; out of 
3 and reſpect, have been admitted into ſome chapters of ca- 
ons. | . 

Canons [in logie] are ſuch as theſe * every part of a diviſion ſingly 
taken, mult contain leſs than the whole, and a definition muſt be pe- 
culiar and proper to the thing defined. © Warts. | 
_ Ca'nonsn1P, or Ca Non Y [of canon] the title of a benefice poſ- 
ſeſſed by a canon. An ecclefiaſtical benefice in ſome cathedral or 
collegiate church, which has a prebend, or ſtated allowance out of 
the revenues of ſuch church commonly annexed to it. Aylife: - 

Cano'PUs, a fabulous god of the Egyptians, much adored by the 
common people. | | | 

Canopy [canopeum, low Lat. xa ,L.“ of K,, Gr. a gnat; 
Sc. 9. ſome net or thin thing ſpread over the face to defend it from 
gnats or flies] a cloth of Rate over a throne or bed, a covering ſpreads 
over the head. : 

Placed under a ſtately canopy, 
The warlike parts of both thoſe knights to ſee. Spenſer: 

The Canoey of Heaven, the ſky, the firmament. Now ſpread 
the night her ſpangled canopy. Fairfax. | | 

To Canoey [from the noun] to cover with a canopy. 

'The birch, the mirtle, and the bay, 
Like friends did all embrace ; 
And their large branches did diſplay, 
| To canopy the place, Dryden. | 

Cano'rous [canorus, Lat.] muſical, tuneful. Birds that are moſt 
canorous, and whoſe notes we moſt commend, are of little throats. 
Brown, . | 

Cano'rousness [of canorus, Lat.] tunefulneſs, muſicalneſs. 

Ca'Nso, a port town of Nova Scotia, in North America, ſituated 
on a narrow ſtrait, which ſeparates Nova Scotia from Cape Breton. 

Cant, /ubft. [probably from cantus, Lat. implying the odd tone of 
voice uſed by vagrants, but imagined by ſome to be corrupted from 
quaint. Fohnſon] 1. Corrupt diale& uſed by beggars and vagabonds. 


2. A particular form of ſpeaking peculiar to ſome certain claſs or bo- 


dy of men; as, to write or ſpeak the cant of any profeſſion. That 
cant and hypocriſy in the time of the great rebellion: Addiſon: 3. A 
whining pretenſion to goodneſs in formal and affected terms: Preach- 
ing in the ſelf-denying cant. Dryden. 4. Barbarous jargon, The af- 
fectation of ſome late authors to introduce cant words, is the moſt 


ruinous corruption in any language. Swift, 5. Auction; as; to ſell 


by cant or auction; which ſee. Swift uſes it. 

CanT, or CaNTER [a low word] an hypocrite, a diſſembler, a 
whining perſon, ſaid to be derived from one Andrew Cant, a preach- 
er in Scotland, who was wont to harangue his audience in ſuch a tone; 
and through the noſe, and in ſuch a diale&, that he was underſtood by 
none, but thoſe of his own congregation, and not by all of them. 
But ſince Mr. Cant's time, ſays — Spectator, it has been underſtood 
in a larger ſenſe, and ſignifies all ſudden exclamations, whinings, un- 
uſual tones in praying, preaching, &c. 5 9 

To Cant, to talk in the jargon of particular profeſſions, after the 
manner of gypſies, rogues, Sc. to uſe any affected or formal kind of 
ſpeech, or with a peculiar ſtudied tone. That uncouth, affected garb 
of ſpeech or canting language, they have of late taken up. Saunderſon. 
Men cant endleſsly about materia & forma. Glanville. 

To Cant [in carpentry] ſignifies to turn; as, when a piece of 
timber comes the wrong way, they ſay, cant it, i. e. turn it about. 

Ca'nraBLE {in muſic books] is to play in a kind of a chanting 
or ſinging manner. | 5 | 

 CanTta'srica [of Cantabria in Spain, where it was firſt found] 
the wild gilliflower. | | | 

CaxTa'LiveR Cornice, is a cornice with cantalivers or modillions 
under it. | 

CanTatiivers [in architecture] pieces of wood framed into the 
front or other ſide ofza houſe, to ſuſtain the moulding and eaves 
over it, 5 | 
CanTta'o [at Alicant, &c.] a meaſure containing three gallotis 
Engliſh wine meaſure. 5 h 

3 [it Arabia] is 15 fracelloes, every fracelloe being 25 
pound 1 2 ounces. 1 8 | | 

CanTtar [at Conſtantinople] is 120 pound Engliſh, 

Canrar fat Meſſina] about 127 pound Engliſh. 

. Cantax [in Spain] wine meaſure, is about two gallons. 

CanTak [in Turky in Aſia] 100 rotelloes, about 418 pound a- 

verdupoiſe. e | 
 CanTar [at Tunis] 114, pound. 0 5 $21, 

CanTa'Ta, It. in muſic books] ſignifies a piece of vocal. muſic, 
for 1, 2, 3, or more voices, and ſometimes with one or more mu- 
ſical inſtruments of any Kind, compoſed after the manner of opera's, 


and conſiſting of grave parts and airs, intermixt with one another. 


CanTa'T1ON [| of cante, Lat.] the act of finging. 
Cx EL fa law term] a lump or mass. f . 
CanTer [probably g. d. guantillum, how little] a little piece. 
CAN TER. See CANTERBURY-GALLOP. 8 
CanrER [from cant] a term of reproach for hppocrites, who talk 
formally of religion, without obeying it. See CanT. 
CAN T R' RUR Y Bell, a flower. See BELFLOWER. | 
CANTERBURY-GALLOP [in horſemanſhip] the hard gallop of ani 
ambling horſe, commonly called a canter ; and probably derived from 
the monks riding to C N on eaſy ambling horſes. 8 
DAN 
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Canttrbury, the metropolitan ſee of all England, atid a 4 
and county of itſelf, ſaid to have been built goo years before the bi 
of Chriſt. It is ſixteen miles from Dover, and 56 from London. It 
is a large, populous, and trading city, has a good filk manufactory, 
and ſends two members to parliament. : age 

Cax THA! RID Es, Lat. certain venemous green flies, uſed for raiſing 
bliſters z Spaniſh flies. The flies cantharides are bred of a worm or 
caterpillar, but peculiar to certain fruit trees, as are the fig- tree, the 
pine- tree, and the wild-brier : all which bear ſweet fruit, and fruit 
that hath a kind of ſecret biting or N Bacon. | | 

Can rn Rus [of ada, Gr. a beetle] a ſtone having the fi- 
gure of a beetle on it. ; 
Ca'vruERus [with earpeſters] a treſſel or horſe to ſaw or cut tim- 
ber on. Lat. x 

Caxrukkus [in architecture] a rafter or joiſt of a houſe that 
reaches down from the ridge to the eaves ; a tranſum, a ſpar; alſo a 
leaver. Lat. : | | ak 

Ca'xTavs [e, Gr.] the angle or corner of the eye, and is ei- 
ther the external or leſſer, or internal or greater. A tumor in the 
great canthus, or angle of her eye. Wiſeman. 

Caxrhus [with chymiſts] the lip, or that part of the mouth of a 
veſſel which is a little hollowed or depreſſed, for the eaſy pouring out 
of a liquor. 302 | 

Ca'xTICLE [cantiques, Fr. cantiche; It. canticos, Sp. canita, Lat. 
a ſong] it is generally uſed for the book of Solomon's ſong in ſerip- 
ture. | NIE | 

CanTrLivErs. See CanTa'LiveRs. | 

Ca'xTIN, or Cape-Cax Trix, a promontory in the Atlantic Ocean, 
on the coaſt of Morocco in Africa. Lat. 33* N. Long. 10 W. 

Ca'xnTinG-Corns [in a ſhip] are ſmall ſhort pieces of wood cut 
with a ſharp ridge to lie between the caſks, and prevent them from 
rolling one againſt another. _ | 

CanTtxc-Crexw, beggars; gypſies and vagabonds, who make uſe 
of a particular jargon, or canting ſpeech. a 

Ca'xTLE [kant, Du. a corner, eſchatillon, Fr. a piece, Jobnſon; 
probably of canton, Fr.] a piece of any thing; as, a cantle of bread 
and cheeſe, is a piece of bread and cheeſe Skinner, 

See how this river comes me crankling in, 
And cuts me from the beſt of all my fand 
A huge half-moon, a monſtrous cantle out. 

To CaNnTLE out, to cut in pieces, to divide or diſtribute into parts 
or parcels, | 
For four times talking, if one piece thou take, 

That muſt be cantled, and the judge go ſnack. Dryden. 

Ca'xTLET [from cantle] a little piece, a fragment. : 

| Repeats his blows, | | | 
Nor ſhield nor armour can their force oppoſe; 
Huge cantlets of his buckler ſtrew the ground. Dryden. 

Ca'xTo [in muſic books] 1. A ſong, or the treble part of it. 2; 
A diviſion or book in any poem, as a chapter or ſection in proſe. 

CanTo Concertante [in muſic books] ſignifies the treble of the little 
chorus, or the part which ſings throughout. Val. | 


CanTo Ripieno [in muſic books] is the treble of the grand chorus, 


or that which ſings only now and then, in ſome particular places. It. 
Ca'xTon [Fr. cantone, It. from xa»90-, Gr. the corner of the eye; 


and hence came the cantons of the Switzers. Johnſon. It is the re- 


ward of a prince given to an earl. Peacham] 1. A divifion, 
ſmall parcel, or part of a country, in form of a province; as, the 
XIII cantons of Switzerland. Only that little canton of land, called 
the Fngliſh pale, containing four ſmall ſhires, did maintain a war 
with the Iriſh. Dawies. 2. A ſmall community, or clan. The ſame 
is the caſe of rovers by land, ſuch as yet are ſome cantons in Arabia, 
and ſome petty kings of the mountains. Bacon. | 
CanTon, a ſort of additional curtain to a bed. | gh 
CarTon {in heraldry] fignifics a corner, and is one of the nine or- 
dinaries, and of great eſteem. He bears 
toned with four ſcollop ſhells, Guillam | be 
Cax rox, a large, populous, wealthy, and port-town of China, ſi- 
tuated on the river Ta, about 50 miles from the Indian Ocean. It is 
a fortified place, within the walls of which no chriſtians are permit- 
ted to enter, notwithſtanding their great trade thither; it being from 


thence that they import all manner of Chineſe goods, as china- ware, 


tea, cabinets, raw and wrought ſilks, gold-duſt, Oc. 
N. Long. 1122 30“ E. | 
To Cax rox [from the noun] to divide into little parts, to par- 
cel out, It would be for the good of mankind to have all the mighty 
empires canton d out into petty ſtates. Addiſan. | Fa 
To Cax rox [/e cantonner, Fr. in military affairs] is to retire into 
a canton or quarter; to fortify one's ſelf in a place. : 
Ca'xrone [in the Molucca iſlands] a meaſure of about five half 
pints Engliſh meaſure. | 
-A'NTONED [in architecture] is when the corner of a building is 
_ adorned with a. pilaſter; an angular column, ruſtic quoins, or any 
thing that projects beyond the naked of a wall. 8 
 CaxTonxe't [in heraldry] is uſed by the French, to expreſs the 
poſition of ſuch things as are borne with a croſs, &c. between them. 
To Ca'xToN1zE, to divide into cantons, to parcel out into ſmall 
diviſions. Thus was all Ireland cantonix d among ten perſons. 
Davies. | 
CAN TRE D, or Can Er [of kani, an hundred, and kreff, C. 
Brit. a town] is the ſame in Wales that in England is called an hun- 
dred, an hundred villages. The king regrants to him all that pro- 
vince, reſerving only the city of Dublin, and the cantreds next ad- 
joining. Davies. | oj | 
Ca'nTus, a ſong. - Lat. . 
Caxrus [in muſic books] the mean or counter- tenor. 
CAN Tz, or Cax Tu, a town of Sileſia, about 6 miles weſt of 
Breſlaw. | 6571 e a | 
Ca'xvass [canewas, Fr. canavaccio, It. canamazo, Sp. kamvas, Du. 
kanevaſs, Ger. cannabis, Lat.] a ſort of coarſe, linen doch, woven for 
ſeveral uſes, as ſails, painting, cloths, tents. Like mainyards with 
canvaſs lin d. Spenſer. Their canvaſs caſtles up they quickly rear. 


Lat: 230 25 


Shakeſprare, | 


guiles, a croſs argent, can- 


CAP 


Thou Kneller, long with noble pride, 
The foremoſt of thy art haſt vy'd; 
With nature in a generous ſtrife, 
And touch'd the canvaſs into life. Aaddiſon. 
Canvass [among the French] is a word uſed to ſignify the 
or firſt words whereon a piece of muſic or air is compoſed and 
to a poet to regulate * compleat. | 

Cannass Bags [in fortification] bags of earth for raiſing a parapet 
in haſte, or to repair one that has been beaten down. ny pe 

To Caxvass, verb ad. u ct; Fr. to beat hemp, Which 
being very laborious, it is uſed to ſignify to ſearch diligently With 
Skinner.) 1. To ſcan, ſift, or throughly examine a matter, | hare 
made careful ſearch on all hands, and canwaſed the matter with ah 
poſſible diligence. Woodward, 2. To debate, to controvert. Th, 
curs diſcovered a raw hide in the bottom of a river, and laid their 
heads together how to come at it: they canve//ed the matter one way 
and t'other, and concluded, that the way to get it, was to drink 
their way to it. DL Eftrange; | 5 

To Canvass, verb neut. to ſolicit, to put in, ſue, or ſtand for an 
office. This crime of canvaſſing or ſoliciting for church. preferment. 
is, by the canon law, called ſimony. Aylifte. : 

Ca'nuLa, or Ca'nnuLa [with ſurgeons] a little tube or pipe 
which they leave in wounds or ulcers, that they either dare not, ct 
chuſe not to heal up. ä > a 

Ca'num, or Ca'na [in the Scotch law] a duty paid to a ſuperior 
or lord of the land; eſpecially to biſhops and churchmen, 

 Ca'ny [from cane] 1. Full of canes. 2. Conſiſting of canes, 
Chineſes drive 

| Wich ſails, and wind their cany waggons light. 

CaxZzo'xE [in muſic books] a ſong or tune. 

Canzoxe, added to a piece of inſtrumental muſic, ſignifies much 
the ſame as ſonata. | | 

Canzonx, added to a piece of vocal muſic, ſignifies much the ſame 
as Cantata, 

Canzone, added to any part of a ſonata, is much the fame as al. 
legro, and only denotes, that the movement of the part to which it is 
put, ſhould be after a gay, briſk, lively manner. | 

Canzone'T [cantorerta, It.] a little ſong or tune, one of the di. 
viſions of Italian lyric poetry, in which every ſeveral ſtanza anfvers 
both as to the number and meaſure of the verſes, though every 
eanzonet varies in both at pleaſure. Vecchi was moſt pleaſing, az 
well for his madrigals as canzonets. Peacham. | 

Ca'oRoLo, an Italian iſland at the bottom of the gulph of Ve. 
nice, about 20 miles ſouth-weſt of Aquileia. | 

Cay [cæppe, Sax. the head, capitium, a hood or night-cap, pro. 
bably of caput, Lat. capfe, Ger. and Fr. cappa, It. capa, Sp. kappt, 
Da. and Du.] 1. A covering for the head of various forts. 2. The 
enſign of the cardinalſhip z as, the cardinal's cap. 3. The topmolt 
or higheſt; Thou art the cap of all the fools alive. Shakeſpeare. . 4. 
A reverence made by uncovering the head. TREO 

They more and leſs came in with cap and knee, 
Met him in borroughs. Shakeſpeare. | 
Should the want of a cap or cringe diſcompoſe him. L'Eftrange. 5, 
A veſſel in form of a cap. A barrel or cap, whoſe cavity contains 
eight cubical feet of air, will not ſerve a diver above a quarter of an 
hour, Wilkins, 415 | | 

CaP of a great Gun, a piece of lead laid over the touch-hole of 2 
piece of ordnance to preſerve the prime from being ſpoiled or waſted. 

Car of Maintenance [kap, Du. kappe, Ger. a hood] is one of the 
regalia or ornaments of ſtate, carried before the king of Great Þri- 
tain at the coronation, and other great folemnities ; alſo before mayors 
of ſeveral cities in Britain. | e 8 

Ik his Cay be made of wool. This ſay ing is very ancient. In for- 
mer times caps of wool were the common wear, and hats of rabbits or 
bever's fur were hadly known. So that it ſignified no more than 
moſt certainly; or as ſure as the cloths on his back. 

Cary [in a ſhip} a ſquare piece of timber placed over the head or 
upper end of a maſt, in which is a round hole to receive the flag- 
ſtaff; ſo that by theſe. caps, the top-maſt and top-gallant maſts are 
kept ſteady and firm in the treſlel-trees. | 
Cay a PEE}, or CAP-a-pi'e [de pit au cap, Fr.] from head to foot; 
as, arm'd cop-a-pe, or from head to foot, q. d. a capite ad pedem, Lat. 
from head to foot. Arm'd at all points exactly cap-a-pe. Shake pare. 

To Car [from the noun] 1. To cover on the top. The bones 
next the joint are cap'd with a ſmooth cartilaginous ſubſtance. Derbun. 
2. To ſnatch the eap off. If one take any thing from another, as 
boys ſometimes cap one another, the ſame is felony. Spenſer. 

To Car [a fea term] uſed of a ſhip, in the trials of the running 
or ſetting of currents. 

To Car one, to put him to a non-plus, | 
To Car Verſes, an exerciſe of the memory for ſchool-boys, when 
ſtanding in a row or ring, one repeats\a Latin verſe, and the next d 
him is obliged immediately to repeat another, beginning as the for- 

mer ended, and ſo on. ty 5 
Where Henderſon and th' other maſſes, 
Were ſent to cap texts and put caſes. Hudibras. 
There is little need of any other faculty but memory to cap text. 
Government f the Tongue. | 

Car Merchant, the purſer of a ſhip, who has the charge of al 
the merchandiſe or cargo. | | 
- — aP-Paper, a ſort of thick brown paper. Filtred thro' cf abel. 

Ye. ; Dee | 
Car. [in the quotation of authors] ſtands for caput, Lat. chapter. 

CaPagrtiTY [of capable] the quality of being capable, a 

Ca'rarLE, Fr. [capace, It. ,capaz, Sp. and Port. of capa*, Lat. 
1. Being in a condition, or qualified to do a thing, able, aft, 4 
having powers equal to any thing; as, a capable judge. 2. Intelligent, 
able to underſtand. | ; 

His form and cauſe conjoin'd, preaching to ſtones, 
Wou'd make them capable. Shakeſpeare. 


model 


given 


| Miltm, 


3. Capacious, able to receive or underſtand ; with of. God hath ow 
dued you with one capable of the beſt inſtfudion. Dig. 4 dulcepti- 
ble, with /. 8 | ES wercod x20 


: 


The 


CAP 


he ſoul, immortal ſubſtance to remain, 

Sorte, of joy, and capable of pain... Brick... 
\alified for, having no natural impediment ; with of. God hath 
5. ome things for as long a duration as they are capable of Tillſon. 
made alified for, having 3 1 with of: Of my land, 
6, tural boy, I'll work the means to make thee capable. 
Shakeſpeare. 7. It has of before a noun; as in the three preceeding 


Joyal and na 
_ How capable of death for N love. Dryden. 
$ Hollow. This ſenſe is now diſuſed: 
Lean but upon a ruſh, ä 
The cicatrice and capable impreſſure | 
Thy palm ſome moments keeps. Shakeſpeare, 
Ca'PABLENESS, OT Cara'ciry [of capable, En . capacité, Fr. ca- 
acith, It. capacidad; Sp. of capacitas, Lat.] 1. Ability, power. The 
# 14's wide frame does not include a cauſe with ſuch capacities en- 
aud Blackmore. 2. Sufficiency, {kill, reach of wit, force or power 
of the mind ; as, the capacity and prudence of a general : (In a logi- 
cal ſenſe) an aptitude, faculty, or diſpoſition to retain or hold any 
thing. 3. The power of containing or holding any thing. Space 
Dad in length; breadth, and thickneſs, may be called capacity. 
1icke, 4. Room, ſpace ; as, in the capacity of the exhauſted receiver 
are little rooms or ſpaces devoid of air. Beyle. 5. State, condition, 
particular character. A revolution, reducing many from the head of a 
7 umphant rebellion to their old condition of maſons, ſmiths, and 
carpenters, that; in this capacity, they might repair what, as colonels, 
they had ruined and defaced. South. _ ES | 
Cara'cia, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of Naples, in the hi- 
mer Principate, about 16 miles ſouth of Salerno. 8 
Capa'cious [capacis, gen. of capax, Lat.] 1, pe emma to receive 
or hold. 2. Spacious, vaſt, large; as, a capacious reſervoir. 3. Ex- 
tenſive as to knowledge or great deſign; as, a good genius and capa- 
cious mind. Watts. HE 2 
Cara'cirousNezs [of capacioui] largeneſs, power to receive or hold 
much; as, the capaciouſneſs of a veſſel. | 
or enable. By this inſtruction we may be capacitated to obſerve thoſe 
errors. Dryden, N TIE 
Cara'city, capableneſs. See Caranreness, I | 
Caraciry [in a logical ſenſe} an aptitude, faculty or diſpoſition 
to retain or hold any thing. VNN 
Caracir v, of CA PAET'LITY [in a Jaw ſenſe] is when a man or 
body politic is able or has a right to give or take lands or tenements, 
Ec. or to ſue actions; as, an alien born, has a ſufficient capacity to 
ſue in any perſonal action; but not in a real one. | > 
Cayaciry [in geometry] is the ſolid content of any body, and 
thence our hollow meaſures for beer, wine, ſalt, &c. are called mea- 
ſures of capacity. g TER 1 
Cara RISo, or Capa'Rason [caparaſſon, Fr. caparaxon, Sp. a 
great cloke] a ſort of horſe- cloth or cover for the trappings or furniture 
of a horſe. Their horſes cloath'd with rich capariſon. Dryaen. 
To Cara RIS [caparaſſonner, Fr. caparaſonar, Sp.] 1. To adorn 
or dreſs in capariſons. | | 1 
The ſteeds capariſon'd with purple ſtand, 
With golden trappings. Dryden. mY 
2. Todreſs with pomp: in a ludicrous ſenſe. Tho' I am capariſon'd 
like a man, I have a doublet and a hoſe in my diſpoſition. Shake- 
ſpeare | | 1 
Care [cap, Fr. capo, It. cabo; Sp. caput, Lat.] 1. A headland; any 
mountain, point or tract of land, running out into the ſea; a pro- 
ew gs the cape. of Good Hope. 2. The neck-piece of a 
oke. 


Care, Lat. i. e. fake Cin law] a judicial writ relating to plea of 
lands or tenements, and is of two ſorts, wiz. grand cape, and petit cape, 
both which take hold of things immoveable, and differ chietly in this, 
that grand cape lies before appearance, and petit cape after it. 

Care Magnum [in law] is where a man hath brought a precipe quod 
reddat of a thing that touches plea of land, and the tenant makes 
default at the day to him given in the original writ; then this writ 
ſhall be for the thing to take the land into his hands ; and if the tenant 
comes not by the day given him in the writ, he loſes his land, 

Cars Parvum, Lat. [in law] a writ lying where the tenant is ſum- 
moned in plea of Jand, and comes at the ſummons, and his appearance 
is recorded; and at the day given him prays the view, and having it 
granted makes default, © 5 Gs | 
A ad Valentiam, Lat. [in law] a kind of grand cape, or a writ 


vouches to warrant another ; but the vouchee does not come at the day 
given : Then if the demandant recover againſt the tenant, he ſh 
ve this writ againſt the vouchee. _ | 
SAPE-COAST-CASTLE, the principal Britiſh fort and ſettlement on 
the gold. coaſt of Guinea, ſituated under the meridian of London, in 
5 degrees north Jatitude. wy 
Carg'LE, a diſeaſe in horſes, when the tip of the neck is moveable, 
and more ſwelled than ordinary. 3 
CA PELIxE, a woman's hat or cap, adorned with feathers. 
CapeLing [with ſurgeons] a kind of bandage uſed in the operation 
of cutting off the leg. 0s « 
2 LL A, Lat. a chapel or church. a 
CAPELLA, Lat. [with aſtronomers] the little goat, a ſtar of the firſt 
| F oven in 2 ſhoulder of auriga. 10 
ELLA {in mulic books] either the muſic or muſicians belongi 
to - chapel or church. . ä — 
APE ine. in ol, iti | 
effonen f 2 Lat. Cin old writings] a chaplet or garland 
Capers [ capres, Fr. capperi, It. alcaparas, Sp. capparis, Lat. zan- 


. ; « . . 
aan, J * flowers or buds of a ſhrub grow ing in Spain, &c. 


Which reſemble th 
oled, and capers.” Floyer. 3 
3 * [copre, Fr. probably of caper, Lat, a goat, a miſchievous 
e or of copio, Lat. make) a privateer or pirate-ſhip. . | 
abr [cabriole, Pr. capriela, It. cabriola, Sp. of cajer, Lat. 


* 


of the whole ſtate, but of the palace; an 


To CAA CIT ATE [capacitare, It.] to render capable, to qualify | 


the king, ſlink away, and do not come at the time. 


of execution that lies where one is impleaded of certain lands, and he 


the ſingular ;/ a tart pickle. We invent new pickles 
e animal ferment in taſte and virtue, as mangoes, 


CAP 


a goat, a friſcy creature] an agile or briſk aud high leap in darcing ? 
as, to cut a caper. | | | 3 
To Car ER [Ccabrioler, Fr. capriolare, It. capriolar, Sp. of capriſe, 
at.] 1. To dance frolickſomely. He that will caper with me for a 
thoaſand marks, let him lend me the money, and have at him. 
jane. 2. To cut a caper, to leap briſkly, high and wantonly, 
The family tript it about, and caper'd like hailſtones bounding from a 
marble-floor. Arbuthnot. 3. To dance; in contempt. 
No dance, | 
Nor capering Monſieur from active France. Roste. | 
CarRRA TRD [caperatus, of caper, Lat. a goat] wrinkled like 3 
goat's horn; Y 
Ca“ PERER [from caper] a dancer; in contempt. 
The tumbler's gambols ſome delight afford, | 
No leſs the nimble caperer on the cord. Dryden. | 
CA*PERQUEEN, a town of Ireland; in the county of Waterford, and 
province of Munſter, ſituated on the river Black-water. _ 
Ca'eHar [in Aleppo, c.] a poll or duty impoſed on Chriſtian 
merchants, who carry or ſend merchandiſes from Aleppo to Jeruſalem. 
Cal Aca, the chief groom of the grand ſignior's bed-chamber, 
and introducer of addreſſes. Dherbelot has given us the true etymo- 
logy of this word, and from thence a far more correct and cen. 


idea of the office. Aga, ſays he, is a term in the Mog and Turki/ 


languages, which ſignifies a commander. Thus the Janifary-Aga is 
the commander (in chief) of the Janiſaries. Capi ſignifving a gate, 
the capi-aga is the commander or maſter of the gate, 7. e. of the {e- 
raglio, the principal officers of which, are (as in moſt other Afiatic 
courts) eunuchs ; and the capi-aga, who is a white, commands, as 
Paul Ricaut obſerves, all the pages and white eunuchs of the palace: 
He has under him the lo*d chamberlain, who commands the gentle- 
men of the bed-chamber ; the lord ſteward of the houſhold, who cyer- 
ſees the chambers of the grand ſignior's pages; the lord treaſurer, not 

c other officers. See Kuz- 

LIR or Ky'zLiR-Aga, and SERa'GL10. | | 

_ Ca'eas, Lat. [m law] a writ, of which there are two ſorts; one 
before judgment, called capias ad reſpondendum in a perſonal action, 
where the ſheriff, upon the firft writ of diſtreſs, returns %% habet in 
bailiva notre ; and the other a writ of execution, after judgment. 
Caps Conductos ad Proficiſcendim, Lat. [in law] a writ lying for 
the taking up ſuch ſoldiers as, having received preſſed money ta FR 

_ Cartas pro Fine, Lat. [in law] is where one being by judgment 
fined tothe king upon ſome offence againſt a flatute, does not diſcharge 
it according to the judgment ; and by this writ therefore his body 1s 
to be taken, and committed to priſon till he pay the fine. : : 

_ Cap1as ad Satisfaciendam, is a writ of execution after judgment; 
that lies where a man recovers in an action perſonal, as for debt, da- 
mage, &c. and he againſt whom the debt is recovered, has no lands 
or teaements, nor ſuffcient goods, whereof the debt may be levicd : 
in which caſe this writ iſſues to the ſheriff, commanding him to take 
the body of him againſt whom the debt is recovered, and to keep him 
in priſon till he make ſatis faction. 

CapIlASs Utlagatum, L. I in law] a writ lying againſt one outlawed upon 
any action, perſonal or criminal; by which the ſheriif apprehends the 
party outlawed for not appearing on the exigent, and keeps him in fate 
cuſtody till the day of the return; when he preſents him to the court, 
to be there further ordered for his contempt. - 

Carlas Utlagatum & Inguiras, Sc. Lat. [in law] a writ the ſame 
with the former, but that it gives a farther power to the ſheriff, beſides 
the apprehenſion of the body of the offender, to enquire of bis goods 
and chattels. | 15780 

Calas in Withernam, c. Lat. [in law] a writ which lies for cat- 
tle in Withernam. | | 

 Cartas in Withernamium, &c. Homme, Sc, a writ which lies for 
a ſervant in Withernazm. ; 

_ CapiLLa'ceovs, the ſame with cop:/ary: which ſec. | 

CaP!LLAMENT [capillamentum, Lat.] a bruſh of hair, a peruke. 

CaPILLAMENTS [capillamenta, Lat. with botaniſts] the ſtrings or 
threads about the roots of herbs, or thoſe fine threads or hairs, called 
ſtamina, which grow up in the middle of a flower, and are adorned 
with little knobs at the top. 0 

 CarrLLAaMENTsS AF the Nerwes, are the fine filaments or fibres, 

whereof the nerves are compoſed. 3 

CAILLA “RIA Vaſa, Lat. See CAPILLARY. | | 

CAPTLLARIES. See CarrLLaky Plants and Vefſels. 

\ Carr'LLArINEss [capillaire, Fr. of capillaris, Lat. capillary, Eng.] 

hairineſs, likeneſs to hairs. | 


Carr'LLarts, Lat. [with botaniſts] Venus hair, maiden-hair. 


CarrLLary [capillaris, of capillus, Lat. the hair] pertaining to, 


or like hair. HY 
, CaritLaky, or CariLLa'ceous Plants [in botany} are ſuch a3 
have no principal ſtock or ſtem with branches; but grow to the er 
as hairs to the head; and which bear their ſeeds in ſmall tufts and 
protuberances, on the back- ſide of their leaves, and have no flowers. 
CarilLary Tubes [in anatomy] are little pipes, whoſe eanals are 
the narrowelt that poſſibly can be, or ſuch whoſe diameter does not 
exceed that of a common hair, 8 er Yield a 
CapiiLLary Yefſels [with anatomiſts] are the leaſt, minuteſt rami- 
fications of the veins and arterics, like hairs, which, when broken or 
cut, yield but very little blood, ſo called, of capillus, Lat. the har of 
the head, by reaſon of their ſmallneſs. Ten capi//ary arteries in the 
brain are not equal to one hair. Arbuthnot, _ _ 
CarlLLa'TiIon [of capillus, Lat. the hair] a veſſel like a hair, a 
ſmall ramification of veſlels. Nor is the humour contained in {miller 
veins or obſcurer capillations, but in a veſicle. Brow. ; 
CapILLATio [with ſurgeons] a ſort of fracture or breaking of ths 
full, ſo ſmall that it can ſcarce be found. yet often occaſions death. 
CarTIIA TVR [capillatura, Lat.] a bruſh of hair; alſo a frizzling 
of the hair. . W etl? .0 
CarPilLo'ss [capilleſus, Lat.] hairy, abounding with hair. 
Carilrus Veneris, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb mazden-hair. 


 ACaprroTaps ſin cookery] a French diſh, made of ſeveral rem- 


nants of meat; alſo a kind of minced meat. | 


CA'PISTRATED 
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CAP 


Ca'risTRATED [capiffratus, Lat. of copifirum, a halter] muzzled, 


pPridled. 


rg Lat. [with ſurgeons} a ſort of bandage for the 
ad. | | 
Ca'erral, adj. [Fr. capitale, It. capital, Sp. of capitis, gen. of ca- 


put, Lat. the head] 1. Principal, chief, or great; as, A c tral article 


of religion. 2. Relating to the head. 
*X eeds muſt the ſerpent now his capita/ bruiſe 
Expect with mortal pain. Milton 
3. Criminal in the higheſt degree, ſo as to touch life; heinous, worthy 
of death; as, capital treaſon. 4. GAY life. In capita/ cauſes 
wherein but one man's life is is queſtion, the evidence ought to be 
clear, much more in a judgment upon a war, which is capital to thou- 
ſands. Bacon. 5. Chief, metropolitan. | : 
| This had been 
Perhaps thy capital ſeat, from whence had ſpread 
All generations. Milton. | 
Cariral of a Balluſter [in architecture] that part that crowns the 


- balluſter, ſomething reſembling the Ionic capitals, 


Car1TaL City, the principal city of a kingdom. | 85 

CariraL Crime, is ſuch a crime as ſubjects the offender to the loſs 
of either head or life. | ; . 

Carir xl Ship, a ſhip of war of the line. 

CarrraL Lees {with ſoap-boilers] the ſtrong lees made from pot- 
aſhes. F | WEE | 

 Cap1Tar. Line [in fortification] is a line drawn from the angle of 
the polygon to the point of the baſtion, or from the point of the baſtion 
to the middle of the gorge. | | 5 

CaTral Letters [with printers] are large letters, ſuch as the ini- 
tial letters, wherein titles, &c. are compoſed, and all . verſes, 
Ec. commence. Our moſt conſiderable are always preſent like capital 
letters to an aged and dim eye. Taylor. | 

Caritar Medicines, are the principal preparations of the ſhops of 
apothecaries; as, Venice-treacle, &c. | | 

CaPITAL of a Niche [in architecture] a ſort of ſmall canopy over 
a ſhallow niche, covering a ſtatue. 7 | | 

Carrrar Stock [in trade, Ec.) is the ſtock or fund of a — 
company, or the ſum of money they jointly contribute to be employ 
in trade. | 

CartrraL of a Trighyph [in architecture] a plat-band over the Tri- 
olyph. | | | 
” IPA ſubſt. 1. The uppermoſt part of a column or pi- 
laſter, ſerving for the head or crowning of it, placed immediately 
over the waft, and under the entablature. Vou hs the volute of the 
Jonic, the foliage of the Corinthian, and the novoli of the Doric, 
mixed; without any regularity, on the ſame capital. Addiſon: 2. The 
chief city of any ſtate or kingdom. 
Cariral [in architecture] is a principal and 88 of an 
order of columns or pilaſters; and is different in different orders, and is 
that which chiefly diſtinguiſhes and characterizes the orders. 

Angular CariraL [in architecture] is that which bears the returns 
of the entablature at the corner of a projetture of a frontiſpiece. 

The Corinthial CAPITAL, is hk the richeſt, it has no ovolo, and 
its abacus is very different from thoſe of the Doric, Ionic, and 
Tuſcan. It has its face circular, hollowed inwards, having a roſe in 
the middle of each ſweep. It has only a brim, and a vaſe inſtead of 
an ovolo and annulets ; the neck being much lengthened and enriched 
with a double row of eight leaves in each, bending their heads down- 
wards, ſmall ſtalks ariſing between, from whence the volutes ſpring; 
but they reſemble not thoſe of the Ionic capital, which are 16 in this, 
inſtead of four in the Ionic, on each fide 4 under the 4 horns of the 
abacus, where the four volutes meet in a ſmall leaf, which turns back- 
wards towards the corner of the abacus. Theſe leaves are divided, 
each making three ranges of leſſer leaves, whereof they are compoſed ; 


again each leſſer leaf is ſometimes parted into three, called laurel leaves, 
but generally into five, called olive-leaves. The middle leaf, which 


bends down, is parted into 11. In the middle over the leaves is a 
flower, ſhooting out between the ſtems and volutes, like the roſe in 
abacus. Ihe height of this capital is 2 3 modules, and its projec- 
ture 1 5. | 

The Tuſcan CapITAL, is the moſt ſimple and unadorned. Its mem- 
bers or parts are no more than three ; an abacus, and under this an 


ovolo or quarter-round, and under that a neck or collarine. 


Compoſite Capi Al, takes its name from its being compoſed of mem- 
bers borrowed from the capitals of other columns. 982 

From the Doric, it takes a quarter- round or ovolo; from the Ionic, 
an aſtragal under this, together with volutes or ſcrolls: from the Co- 
rinthian, a double row of leaves, and in moſt other things reſembles 
the Corinthian, generally conſiſting of the ſame members and the ſame 
N 

here is a flower in the middle of the abacus, and leaves which run 

upwards under the horns, as in the Corinthian. It has flowers inſtead 
of ſtalks in the Corinthian, lying cloſe to the vaſe or bell, which twiſt 
themſelves round towards the middle of the face of the capital. The 
height of this capital is two modules 4, and its projecture one module 
2, as in the Corinthian, F 50 Fa 

The Doric CAPITAL, beſides an abacus and an ovolo, and a neck 


in common with the Tuſcan, has three annulets or little ſanare mem- 


bers underneath the ovolo; inſtead of the aftragal in the Tuſcan, and 
over the abacus, a talon, cima or ogee, with a fillet. The height of 
this capital is one module, and its projecture 37 minutes and half, 

The lonic. CAPITAL, is compoſed of three parts; an abacus, which 
conſiſts of an ogee and a fillet; and under this a rind which produces 
the volutes or ſcrolls, which is the moſt effential part of this capital. 


The aſtragal, which 1s under that ovolo, belongs to the ſhaft, and the 


middle part is called a rind or bark, becauſe of its bearing ſome reſem- 
blance to the bark of a tree laid on a vaſe, the brim of which is repre- 
ſcented by the ovolo, and ſeems to have been ſhrunk up in drying, and 


to have twiſted into the volutes ; the ovolo is adorned with eggs, fo 


called from their oval form. The height of this capital ſome reckon 
18 minutes, its projecture one module . | 

S capital, Fr. of capitalii, Lat.] the bing great, 
chief. | a. ee | 
Carrrarxx, in- a capital manner, 


_ « wv, Gr. al 


0 CAP 
Carrer Plante [with botaniſts] are ſuch plants whoſe flohen 
are compoſed of many edged and hollow little flowers, and Mr. Ra 
calls them by this name, becauſe their ſcaly calix moſt common 
ſwells out into a large and round belly, containing within it a — 
pous ſeed, as carduus, centaury, (. | 
CaprTa'Tion [Fr. capitazione, It. of capitatio, from cagiti,, gen 
of caput, Lat, the head] 1. The act of numbering by heads, IIe 
ſuffered alſo for not performing the commandment of God concerni 
capitation, that when the 1 were numbered, for every head they 
ſhould pay unto God a ſhekel. Brown. See AToxteury 
2. A tax or impoſition on each perſon, in conſideration of his laboy, 
induſtry, office, rank, &c. See Poll. Money. 
Carrira'Tus, a, um [with botanic writers] is uſed of plants, whoſe 
flower is compoſed of like hollow flowers, riſing out of a round 
ſcaly head or button, as jacea, knapweed, cyanus, &c, Ly 
Ca'eire [in botany] with a round knob called cant. Jar, 
 Ca'erre ſin law] a tenure by which a perfon held of the kj 


immediately, as of his crown, either by knight's ſervice or ſoceas.” 


and not of any honour, caſtle, or manor belonging to it, and there. 

fore it is otherwiſe called a tenure, that holdeth merely of the kino. 
becauſe as the crown is a corporation and ſeigniory in groſs, a5 Fe 
common lawyers term it, ſo the king that poſſeſſeth the crown, is, in 

account of Jaw, perpetually king, and never in his minority, 50, 
ever dieth. Cowe/, But by a ſtatute 12 Charles II, all ſuch tenor 
are aboliſhed. 9 2 | 

_ Ca'riroL [capitole, Fr. campidoglio, It. capitolto, Sp. of capitolim 
Lat.] the capitol, a caſtle on the moni capſolum at Rome, was conſe. 
crated to Jupiter Imperator, was built upon the Tarpeian mountain . 
was a very famous ſtructure, the richeſt and moſt noted in all Italy. 

It was beautified with the ſtatues and images of all the gods, Wi 
the crowns of victory, and ſpoils of the nations which the Roman, 
had conquered. | | | 

It was erected by Tarquinius Priſcus and Servius Tullius, two kings 
of Rome, and afterwards enlarged by following generations. 

Cay1'ToLaDE [in cookery] a particular way of dreſſing capons 
patridges, and other ſorts of fowls. s 

CayiTo'LINE Games, combats inſtituted in honour of Jupiter C4. 
pitolinus, in commemoration of the capitol's not being conquered by 
the Gauls. | | i | a 

CarrrurA Ach [old Latin writers] the had. lands, or head. lands, 
that lie at the upper ends of the grounds or furrows. | 

CarPITULA Ruralia, Lat. chapters or aſſemblies held by the rr 
dean and pariſh clergy, within the bounds or precincts of every re- 
ſpective deanery. | | 

Carr TULAR, adj. [capitulaire, Fr. capitularis, of capitulun, Lat. 
an eccleſiaſtical chapter] pertaining to a chapter. 

Capr'TULARS, fubſt. 1. Ordinances or injunRions of either kings or 
biſhops, concerning eccleſiaftical affairs, a body of the ſtatutes of 4 
chapter. That this practice continued to the time of Charlemayn, 
appears by a conſtitution in his capitular. Taylor. 2. A member of 
an eecleſiaſtical chapter. Canoniſts do agree, that the chapter makes 
decrees and ſtatutes, which ſhall bind the chapter itſelf, and all its 
members or capitulars. Ayliffe. WES | 

To Carr'TULaTE [capituler, Fr. capitolare, It. capitular, Sp. of 
capitulatum, from capitulum, Lat.) 1. To draw any thing up in 
heads or articles. | | 

Vork, Douglas, and Mortimer, 

Capitulate againſt us, and are up. Shateſpeare. 

2. To treat upon terms, make articles of agreement, to parley or 
treat with a beſieger about the ſurrender of a place upon conditions, 
to yield up on certain ſtipulations. I ſtill purſu'd, and about two 
o'clock ſhe thought fit to capitulate. Spectator. - 

_ CariTuLa'TION [Fr. capitulazione, It. capitulaciin, Sp. of cafits- 
latio, Lat.] an agreement, terms, conditions. It was not a complet 
conqueſt, but rather a dedition upon terms and capitulations, agreed 
between the conqueror and the conquered. Hale. 

Caer'TuLUM [Lat. a little head, in architecture] the chapiter 0: 
top of a pillar. —9 R . | | | 

CariTULUM, a chapter or aſſembly of a dean and prebends, be. 
longing to a cathedral or collegiate church. . 

CarpITULUM | with forifts} the flowering top of a plant, which i 
compoſed of many flowers and threads cloſely joined together in 2 
globular, circular, or diſcous figure, 'as the flowers of blue-bottles, 
carduus, ſeabius, &c. | 
| Car1'Tzy, or Cay1'sy, officers who guard the gate of the grand 
ſignior's palace, See Capi. | | | 

Caer'vi-Tree [copaiba, Lat.] Tt hath a flower conſiſting of fre 
leaves, which expand in form of a roſe; it afterwards becomes 2 
pod, contiining; one or two feeds, ſurrounded with a pulp of a hel. 
low colour. This tree grows near a village called Ayapel, in the 
province of Antiochi, in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, about ten days 
journey from Carthegena. The trees grow to the height of xy 
feet, but ſome of them do not yield any balſam, thoſe that do, ae 
diſtinguiſhed by a ridge which runs along their trunks. Theſe tre® 
are wounded in their centre, and they apply veſſels to the wounded 
part, to receive the balſam which will all flow out in a ſhort time: 
One of theſe trees will yield five or fix gallons of balſam. Miller. , 

Cayni'as [æammag, Gr.] a kind of jaſper, ſo called, becauſe 
ſeems as if it were blackened by ſmoke. | 

Carni'T1s [xamrwri, Gr.] a ſort of cadmia or braſs- ore. 

CaPNo*'MANCY 12 xanv®-, ſmoke, and Rarreia, Gr. divination] ? 
divining or ſoothſaying by ſmoke, ariſing from an altar, where ” 
cenſe and PPY ſeeds are burnt ; the rule was, when the ſmoke VP 
thin and light, and roſe ſtrait up, it was a good omen; when ll 
contrary, an ill one, | | 

Car NOS [A., Gr.] the herb famitory. 

CA“ Po, the head, I. | "EN P Lat. 1. 

Caro [Sp. chapon, Fr. cappone, It. catant, Port. cape, Lat. 

N bell of e e and that of kappen, ge 
and han, Leut. a cock] a caſtrated cock, generally fatted for the ip" 
Whence led by 

Caron [in a figurative ſenſe] an effeminate fellow, fo call ö 
way of derifion z alſo an eunuch, | | 


Cars 


* 


l anchors by the captan is alſo new. 


CAP > 


| „E Fr. capponiera, It. in fortification] à covered lodg- 
3 fea 5 — encompaſſed with a ſmall parapet about 
men feet high, ſerving to ſupport everal planks laden with earth. 
This lodgment 18 — placed at the end of the counterſcarp, being 


wide enough to receive 20 or 30 maſketeers, who fire through loop- 


j ſides. | 
rs) g 1 wy capotta, It. capote, Sp. at the game of picket] is 
when all the tricks of cards are won. or | 

To Caror [at the game of picket] to make one capot, is when 
one party wins all the tricks of cards. At picket he is ſaid to have 

4 his antagoniſt, | 
N 3 — Fr.] a monk's hood. : 
C:.eeapi'ne, a fort of filk, wherewith the ſhag of ſome rugs is 


made. pants Learragas, Gr.] the ſhrub that bears the fruit called 


Peek from cap] one who makes or ſells caps. 

CAA, A ſhe- coat; alſo a conſtellation, Lat. 

CRE SALTANTES [with metereologitts] a fiery meteor or ex- 
halation, which ſometimes appears in the atmoſphere, and is not fired 
in a ſtrait line, but with windings and infections in and out. Lat. 
CarRARO“LA, a town of St. Peter's patrimony in Italy, about 20 
miles north of the city of Rome, and 8 ſouth of Viterbo. 

CREA, a roe, roe-buck or deer. Lat. 

CarRRANIA Vaſa [with anatomiſts] thoſe veſſels that twine a- 
bout like the capreoli, or tendrils of vines; as the blood - veſſels in the 
teſticles, &c. Lat. . 

CarREOLATE Plants [from capreolus, Lat. a tendril of a vine, in 
botany] ſuch plants as turn, wind, and climb along the ſurface of the 
ground, by means of their tendrils; as cucumbers, gourds, me- 

„, 5 5 c 
3 a young buck, a chevrel. Lat. 


CagfOLVvs, Lat. [with botaniſts] is the claſp or tendril, by which 


vines and other creeping plants faſten themſelves to thoſe things which 


are intended for their {upport. be Ei | F 
Ca' PRI, or CaPrE'a, a city in an iſland at the entrance of the 
ph of Naples, about 20 miles ſouth of that city, The iſland. is 
only four miles long, and one broad, The city is a bifhop's ſee, 
ſituated on a high rock at the weſt-end of the iſland. | 
_ Caprice, or CaPr1'cnto [caprice; Fr. capricio, It. capricho, Sp.] 
1. A fooliſh fancy, whimſey, freak, or ſudden change of humour. 
2. The ſhifts, windings, and unexpected caprichios of diſtreſſed nature, 
when purſued cloſe. Glanville. Each folly and caprice. Pope. 3. 


Pieces of poetry, painting, and muſic, where the force of imagina- 
tion goes beyond the rules of art. 


, 


CAR 
mourſome, fantaſtical, freakiſn, whimfical. _ | 
Carr1'ciovsLy [from capricious] fantaſtically, whimſically. _ 

_ CaprI'ctousness [from capricious} the quality of being led by hu- 
Nour and caprice. He muſt tax his prince with capriciouſneſs and in- 
conſtancy. Swift. ret Joh 

Cx rAIco [with aſtronomers] one of the ſigns of the zodiac, 
marked thus yp, repreſented on globes in the form of a horned goat, 
the ſun enters this ſign in the midſt of winter, about the 21ſt of 
December. | | 

Carrteica'TION, a drefling of wild fig-trees. Lat. 

Carrr'ricus [with botaniſts] a wild fig-tree. Lat. 

N "vets [with botaniſts] the ſhrub wood bind or honey- 

uckle. TE | 


Carrtio'La [with botaniſts] the herb dog's- tooth. ; 
Carxio'LE, a caper or leap in dancing, a goat-leap. Fr. 
Carkiol Es [with horſemen] are leaps of firma d firma, or ſuch as 


ard that in ſuch a manner, that when he is in the air, and at the 
* of his leap, he yerks or ſtrikes out with his hinder legs even 
and near. A capricle is the moſt difficult of all the high manage or 
raiſed airs. It is different from the croupade in this, that the horſe 
does not ſhew his ſhoes, and from a balotade, in that he does not 
Jerk out in a balotade. Farrier's Dictionary. 

Car EDE [capripes, Lat.] having feet like a goat, 
5 ZANT Pulſe | pulſus caprixuns, Lat.] an uneven or leaping 
pulſe. | 


To CarkizATE [caprizatum, Lat.] to leap like a goat. 
| Carquares [in gunnery] a name given to that ftrong plate of 
en which comes over the trunnions of a gun, and keeps her in her 


rd part of the trunnious, for two thirds are let into the carriage, 


aud the other end is faſtened by two iron wedges, which are called the 
forelocks and keys. | 


Ca' pSTAN | 


„or Ca'psTERN, corruptly called capſlern [probably of 
cabeftan or capeſtan, Fr. or cop and =_ : 7 af aw — of 
umder inſtead of a windlaſs, comn placed behind the n:ain-maſt, 

wg a cylinder with levers; the uſe of which is to weigh anchors, 

to hoiſt up, or ſtrike down top · maſts; to heave any thing that is 

weighty, or to flrain a rope that requires great force. The weighing 

. Raleigh. | | 

No more behold thee turn my watch's key, 
As ſeamen at a cap/lan anchors weigh. 


Carsrax Barrel, is the main. poſt of it. — 5 
in the bars, levers, or pieces of wood put in the 


| in order to wind any thing. 53h 
* me out Carsrax, Launce the CapsTan [a ſea- term] is uſed 
% he mariners would have the cable that they heave be lacked. 
8 Carsrax. is the machine placed between the main- maſt and 
de wen walt; it is made uſe of to heave upon the jeer- rope or upon 
vol, and to hold off by, when the anchor is weighing. 
_ Carsrax, is the machine or capſtan placed behind the main- 


Sawift. 


Paul the Carsran [a ſe I 

a term] is to place ſo many men at it, as 

1 ſtand to heave — it wel a 8 N N 
linde of a Cartran, is the main- body of it, 


cious [capricieux, Fr. capriccigſo, It. caprichoſo, Sp.] hu 


E [caprigenus, Lat.] born of a goat, or the goat- 
. e | 


a horſe makes in one and the ſame place, without advancing forwards, 


Carriage 3 it is faſtened by a hinge to the prize-plate, that it may lift 
up and donn; it forms a piece of an arch in the middle, to receive a 


CAP 


 Whelps of a Cars Tax, are ſhort pieces of w6od made faf᷑ to it, tu 
hinder the cable from coming too nigh, in turning it about. 
CarsULa, a little coffer or cheſt, a caſket. Lat. OE IN 
Carsul A Communis {in anatomy] a membrane or ſkiri that comes 
from the peritonzum, and incloſes both the porus biliarius, and the 
vena portæ, in the liver. Lat. | | 
CarsvrA Cordis [with anatomiſts] the membrane that encompaſſes 
the heart, the ſame as pericardium. Lat. | 


Ca'esULA Seminalis ¶ with botaniſts] that little cup, cafe or huſk; 
Which contains the ſeed of any plant. Lat. 7:4 

Ca P8ULA Atrabiliariæ [with anatomiſts] certain glandulous bo 
dies, fituated above the reins, . for the reception of the juice called 
* with which the blood in its return from tlie reins, being too 
thick and deſtitute of ſerum, may be diluted, and circulate more flu- 
idly. Lat, | | 

Cars ul Seminales [in anatomy] the utmoſt cavities or hol- 
low rw of the veſſels; which convey the ſemen into the body of art 
animal. 7 5 

CaysuLa [with chemiſts] an earthen veſſel in form of a pan: 
wherein things, which ate to undergo a violent operation by fire, are 
put. | EP 

CarsuLa [with botaniſts] a ſeed-veſſel. Lat. | | 

Ca'PpSULAR, or Ca'psULaRkY [capſularis, of capſula, Lat.] 1. Per- 
taining to a coffer, cheſt or caſket. 2. Hollow like a cheſt. It aſ- 
cendeth not directly into the throat, but aſcending brit into a catfſalary 
reception of the breaſt bone, it aſcendeth again into the neck. Brown, | 

Ca'PSULATE, or Ca'psULaTED Pods from caſula, Lat. with her- 
baliſts] the little ſhort ſeed-veſſels of plants, incloſed or locked up, as 
in a cheſt or box. The heart lies immured or capſulated, in a cartilage 
which includes the heart. erham. 

Ca'P3ULATENEsS [of cap/ulatus, Lat.] the being incloſed in any 
thing, as a walnut in its green huſk. 

CAPTAIN [capitaine, Fr. capitano, It. capitan, Sp. capitam, Port. 
capiteyn; Du. capitain, Ger. probably of caput, Lat.] 1. A head ot- 
ficer. 2: The commander in chief of a company of foot, or a troop 
of horſe or dragoons | | 

The grim captain, in a ſurly tone | 
Cries out, pack up the rafcals, and be gone. Dryden. 
3. The commander of a ſhip of war at ſea. Spenſer writes it capi- 
tain, And evermore their cruel capitain, 
Sought with his raſcal routs t'incloſe them round. 
| Fairy Queen; 

CayTain. Reformed [military term] one who upon the reduction of 
forces loſes his company; but yet is continued captain, eicher with- 
out poſt, or as ſecond to another: | } | 

Carraix Lieutenant [military term] the commanding officer of a 
colonel's company, or troop, in every regiment; and commands as 
youngeſt captain. 7 85 e 

Lieutenant CapTain, the captain's ſecond, or the officer who com- 
mands the company under the captain, and in his abſence. 

CaPTAIN General [Military term] is the general or commander in 
chief of an army. N 

CaePTAIN {in a gaming houſe] one who is to fight any man who 
is _ of humour, or peeviſh at the loſs of his money. A cant 
word. | ny OF; th 

CarTain [of a merchantſhip} the maſter of it, who has the com- 
mand or direction of the ſhip; crew, lading, &c. | 
_ Ca'erainky [from captain] the power over a certain diſtrict, 
chiefianſhip. There ſhould be no rewards taken for captainries of 
counties. Spenſer. | 8 | 

 CAa'pTAINSHIP. 1. The dignity or office of a captain. The lieu- 
tenant of the 6olonel's company might well pretend to the next vacant 
captainſhip. Wotton. 2. The condition or poſt of a captain. 

| Pleaſe thee to return with us, | 

And of our Athens, thine and ours to take 
The captainſhip. Shakeſpeare. 
3. The chieftanſhip of a clan, or government of a certain diſtri, 
10 diminiſh the Irith lords, he did aboliſh their pretended and uſurped 
captainſbips. Davies, | 

CaPTA“TION [of capto, Lat.] the practice of catching at favour or 
applauſe, flattery, courtſhip, ambition; as, captation of popular fa- 
vour. Thoſe drefles or popular captalions which ſome men uſe in 
their fpeeches. Aing Charles, LI 

Caprio [from capio, Lat. to take, in law] the act of taking 
any perſon, by any judicial proceſs ; alſo when a commiſſion is exe- 
=_— and the commiſſioners names ſubſcribed to a certificate, declar- 
ing when and where the commiſſion was executed. , 

C'arT1Ous [capticuxy Fr. captieſus, Lat.] 1. Apt to take exceptions, 
cenſorious, quarrelſome; as, captions ways of talking. 2. Full of 
craft or deceit, enſnaring. She taught him likewiſe how to avoid ſundry 
captious and tempting queſtions which were like to be aſked of him. 
Bacon. 

Ca'eTiousLy [of captions] 1. Craftily, deceitfully. 2; With an 
inclination to cavel or object. Uſe your words as captiou/ly as you 
can. Locke. | | 

Ca'pTIousNEss [of captions] aptneſs to take exception, or to find 
fault with, peeviſhneſs. Captiouſneſs is a fault oppolite to civility 5 
it often produces miſbecoming and provoking expretions and carriage. 
Lacke. 

To Ca'pTivaTE [captiver, Fr. cattivare, It. cativar, Sp. of cap- 
tivatum, Lat.] 1. To take captive, to enſlave. He deſerves to be a 
ſlave, that is content to have the rational ſovereignty. of his ſoul, and 
the liberty of his will, ſo captivated. King Charles. 2. To charm, 
to overpower with excellence, to ſubdue ; a word uſually applied to 
the affections of the mind; as, captivated in love. Wiſdom enters, 
and ſo captivates him with her appearance, that he gives himſelf up to 
her. Addiſon. 3. To enſlave; with 7 They lay a trap for them- 
ſelves, and captivate their underſtandings 70 miſtake, Looke. 

Ca'PTIVATION, the act of making one a captive. ; 

Ca'#TiVvE, ſubſt. [captif, Fr. - cattivo, It. cautive, Sp. ca'tia o, 
Port, of captivus, Lat.] 1, One who is taken by an enemy, a 22 
of war. 2. With t before the captor. Was captive to the erue 
victor made. Dryden. 3. One charmed or enſnared by beauty or 
other excellence. J 160 0 8 a 
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My woman's heart | EE 
Grofaly grew captive to his honey words. Shakeſpeare. = 

Ca'pT1IvE, adj. ma of ee in war, kept in bondage or con- 
finement. Nine circling ſtreams the captive ſouls incloſe. Dryden. 

To Ca'eTive, verb ad. [from the noun] formerly accented on 
the laſt ſyllable, now on the firſt Rather than fly, or be captiv'd, 
herſelf ſhe flew. Spenſer. | | 

Their carcaſſes 3 25 
To dogs and fowls a prey, or captiv'd. Milton. 

CapTr'viry [ captivite, Fr. cattivita, It. cautividad, Sp. of capti- 
witas, Lat.] 1. Subjection by the fate of war. There in captivity he 
lets them dwell. Milton. 2. The condition or ſtate of a captive, 
flavery. Men tied and led by authority, as it were with a kind of 
captivity of Judgment. Hooker. | 

"Tis not a fault to love; | 
The ſtrong, the brave, the virtuous, and the wiſe, 
| Sink in the ſoft captivity together. Addiſon. $63 
Car rox [from capio, Lat. to take] he that takes a priſoner ; one 
that makes a prize or capture. | 

Ca'erurE [Fr. cattura, It. captura, Lat.] 1. The act or practice 
of taking any thing. Many artifices uſed by birds in the inveſtigation 
and capture of their prey. Derham. 2. A prize, a prey, a booty. 

Cayruke [in law] a taking, an arrreſt, a ſeizure. 

Ca' ru, a city of the province of Lavoro, in the kingdom of Na- 
ples, fituated on the river Volturno, about 15 miles north-weſt of the 
city of Naples. | | 
Carv'chE [cafuchon, Fr. cappuccio, It.] a monk's hood or cowl. 

Caypv'cayep (of capuche] covered with a monk's hood. They are 
differently cucullated and capuched upon the head and back. Brown. 

Carucht'N, a cloke with a head to it, worn by women, and made 
in imitation of the dreſs of capuchin monks, whence the name 1s 
borrowed. | RATS! 

Capvcuin Capers, the plant called alſo naſturces. 

Carvenixs [capucins, Fr. capuccio, It.] ſo called from their capuch 
or hood ſewed to their habits, and hanging down their back. An 
order of Franciſcan friars. The firſt convent of their order was built 
by the dutcheſs Catharina Cibo, at Camerino; they were received in- 
to France in the reign of Charles IX, and at that time had nine pro- 
vinces in that kingdom, and a great number of monaſteries. | 

Carucho'x [in heraldry] ſignifies a hood, and it differs from 
chaperon, in that it is not open as the other is, but all cloſed every 
way. Fr. | 
_ Ca'evur. 1. The head, a part of the body. 2. The ſum or principal 
point of a diſcourſe. 3. An article or ciauſe. Lat. | 
Carur Anni [old law] the head of the year, i. e. new-year's-day, 
Lat. | | 
Carur aRGoL [in aſtronomy] a planet of malignant fortune. 

Carur BARON [old deeds] the chief manſion-houſe of a noble- 
man. Lat. 1 | 

Carur Draconis [in aſtronomy] the Dragon's-head, the name of 
the moon's aſcending node. Lat. 

Ca'pur Gallinaginis [in ſurgery] 7. e. cock's-head, a kind of ſep- 


tum or ſpongious border at the extremities or apertures of each of the 


veſiculæ ſeminales ; 28 to hinder the ſeed coming from one ſide, 


from ruſhing upon and ſo ſtopping the diſcharge of the other. 


CarPurT mort, or Ca pur mortuum [with chemiſts] the fæces of any 
body, remaining after all the volatile and humid parts, viz. phlegm, 
ſpirit, ſalt, &c. have been extracted from it by force of fire. 

Cayur pu'rG1a [in medicine] purgers of the head. Lat. Bar. 

Car [car, Wel. karte, Du. chær, Sax, carrus, Lat.] 1. A ſmall 
carriage of burthen, uſually drawn by one horſe or two. When a lady 
cames in a coach to our thops, it mult be followed by a car loaded with 
Wood's money. Saz7. 2. A kind of rolling throne, uſed in triumphs, 
and the ſplended entries of princes, 3. In poetry, a chariot. 4. In 
aſtronomy, the bear, or Charles's wain; a conſtellation. The pleiads, 
hyads, and the northern car. Dryden. | 

Cas, or Cyar [in the names of places] is a contraction of kger, Brit. 


and ſignifies a city; as, Car/iſle, Carleon, Ee. 


Ca, alſo ſignifies a low watery place, where elders grow; or a 
; as, Cardew. | 

CaRaBE', yellow amber reduced to powder. 

CarapiNE, or Carmine [Fr. carabina, It. and Sp. Carabiner, 
Ger. ] a fire-arm or little harquebuſs, a ſort of ſhort gun between a 
muſket and a piſtol, having its barrel two feet and a half long. - It is 
ſhorter than a fuſil, and carries a ball of 24 in the pound; hung by the 
light horſe at a belt over the left ſhoulder. 

CanaBini'ers [from carabine, Eng. carabinerss, Sp.] horſemen 
who carry carabines longer than the reſt ; ſometimes uſed by foot. 

CRACK [caraque, Fr. caracca, It. caraca, Sp.] a large Portugueſe 
ſhip; a ſhip of burthen, the ſame with what are now called galleons. 
2 ag river the great carackt of Portugal may ride afloat. Ra- 

eigh, | 

Ca'racor [with architects] a ſtair- caſe in a helix or ſpiral form. 

Ca'racor [Fr. caracolla, It. with horſemen] is an oblique piſte or 
tread, traced out in ſemi-rounds, changing from one hand to another, 
without obſerving a regular ground. Sometimes in an army, when 
the horſe advance to charge the enemy, they ride up in caracols, with 
a deſign to perplex them, and put them into doubt whether they de- 
ſign to charge them in front or flank. | | 
- CaracoL [with the Spaniards] ſignifies a motion, which a ſqua- 
dron'of horſe makes, when in an engagement, as ſoon as the rf rank 
-has fired their piſtols, wheeling one to the right, and the other to the 
left, along the wings of the body to the rear, to give place to the next 
rank to fire, and ſo on. | 

To Caraco'le [caracollare, It, caracolear, Sp. with i 
to go in the form of half-rounds. | . f AT 8 4 

A'RACT. See CARAT. 

CAR AOR, of lime, 64 buſhels, 
Ca'zaites [of p, Heb. he read] a ſe& among the Jews, fo 
& adherence to the letter of the five books of 


of the rabins. 


+ CaramMa'nia, a province of Natolia, in Aſia, ſituated on the Me- 
h diterranean ſea, oppoſite to the iſland of Cyprus. 54 | 


ples, in the higher Abruzzo, 


and put between the teeth, it will break and crackle without ſti 


CAR 
Caranaxico, à large well peopled town of the kingdom of Na. 


CaRama'nTa, the name of a province of South America, boundey 
on the north by a diſtrict of Carthagena ; on the eaſt by New Gr, 
nada; and on the ſouth and weſt by Popayan. The capital is a 
called by the ſame name, | 2. 

Ca'ramer [with confectioners] the ſixth and laſt degree of boil 
of ſugar, when, if a little of it be taken up with the tip of the finger 


to them at all; alſo a curious ſort of ſugar-work. ckag 

CARAMOV“sEL, a large ſhip of burthen. | 42; of 

Ca'rar of Gold, Fr. [carato, It.] is properly the weight of 2 
grains, or 1 ſcruple 24 carats make one ounce. If the gold be ſo " 
that in purifying it it Joſes nothing, or but very little, it is ſaid to be 
gold of 24 carats; if it loſes one carat, it is ſaid to be gold of 23 Ca 
rats, &c. A mark being an ounce troy, is divided into 24 equal 

arts, called carats, and each carat into four grains: By this weight 
is diſtinguiſhed the different fineneſs of their gold; for if to the fine 
of gold be put two carats of alloy, both making, when cold, but an 
ounce or 24 carats, then this gold is ſaid to be 22 carats fine, Cocker, 

Carar [in weighing of diamonds, &c.) is a weight conſiſting of 
four grains. IT | | | 

CAa'Ravan [carawvane, Fr. caravana, It. and Sp. all derived fron 
cairawdn, Arab. a band of travellers] an aſſociated body of traveller, 
in general; and, in particular, of hagges, i. e. pilgrims, which, from 
all quarters of the Mahometan territories, viſit once a year the caaba ot 
beit-ollah, i. e. the houſe of God, in Mecca, and perform their devo. 
tions there. According to Pitts there are four ſuch great bodies or ca. 
ravans, and they all meet at Mecca within three or four days one of 
another. Firſt, the Moggarib [i. e. weſtern] caravan, from the coun. 
try of Fez, Morocco, and the whole coaſt of Barbary, with which 
Fitts himſelf traveiled from Algiers. The ſecond, 7. e. Mijri ſot 
Egyptian] caravan, from Grand Cairo, in Egypt; this alſo bears the 
new COVERING, Which the grand ſignior preſents every year to the 
houſe of God. The third, f. e. Sham [or Syrian] caravan, which 
comes from Tartary, Natolia, and all Turkey. The fourth, or Hi 
[z. e. Indian] caravan, which comes thro' Perſia to the Eaſt Indies, 
and brings many rich and choice goods for merchandize. He adds, 
that every caravan has its chief commander, called the em:r-hagge, ot 
commander of the PILORIus, and who makes his entrance in 
every town through which he paſſes, with flags, kettle-drums, and 
much pomp; and happy he that obtains the favour of kiſſing his 
hand or garment. See BerT-O/lah, and Pitt's Faithful Account. 

Caravan [of merchants) a company of merchants that meet toge- 
ther at certain places, and at certain times, to travel together for their 
greater ſafety ; becauſe of robbers that infeſt thoſe countries through 
which they are to paſs; they have commonly about 1000 camels, and 
of them are under the conduct of one camel-driver ; the travellers, or 
merchants, habit themſelves agreeably to the countries into which they 
travel ; they have a captain that orders their marches, and decides con- 
troverſies of any differences which ariſe in the journey. When they 
had loſt their moſt holy ſon, they ſought him in the retinues of their 
kindred, and the caravans of the Galilzan pilgrims. Taylor. 

CARAVA'NSERY, Or CARAva'NSARY, an inn or houſe of entertain- 
ment among the Turks and Perſians, for the reception of travellers, 
The inns which receive the caravans in Perſia, and the eaſtern cour- 
tries, are called by the name of caravanſaries. Spectator. 

N. B. The true Afatic reading is caravan-ſarai, a word compounded 
of caravan and ſaraz, Turk. a great houſe, 7. e. a great houſe for the 
reception of a caravan. But they do not anſwer to our inns. On the 
contrary, the Afatics carry their own proviſions along with them, and 
find here only a fountain of water, and ſhelter for horſe and man. 

CaRAVANSERA'SKIRE, the director, ſteward, or intendant of a can 
vanſera. | 25 

Ca'raveL, or CARVEL ſcaravelle, Fr. caravalla, It. caravila,Sp.] 
a light, round, old-faſhioned ſhip, with a ſquare poop, rigged like 2 
gally, of about 120 tuns burden; formerly uſed in Spain and Ports - 
gal. See CaRveL. 

Cara'nNa, a hard, brittle, reſinous gum, of an aromatic flavour, 
brought from the Weſt Indies. | 

Ca'rawars [carvs, Fr. and It. alcarawvta, Sp. carravta, Port.) à 
plant bearing an aromatic ſeed. The plant hath winged leaves, and 
placed oppoſite on the ſtalks, having no foot-ſtalks ; the ſeeds are long, 
ſlender, ſmooth, and furrowed. It is ſometimes found wild, eſpecially 
in Holland and Lincolnſhire. The ſeeds are uſed in medicine, aud 
in the confectionary. Miller. | | | 

Ca'rBo. See CA'RBUNCLE. 

CarBona'do [carbonade, Fr. carbonata, It. carbondda, Sp. Of char. 
bon, Fr. charbone, It. coals, carbo, Lat. a coal] a ſteak cut acrols and 
ſcotched to be broiled on the coals. Let him make a carbonado of me. 
Shakeſpeare. 85 

To CaxRONADO [from the noun] to cut or hack. 

I'll carbonado your ſhanks. Shakeſpeare. | 

Ca'rBUNCLE [eſearboucle, Fr. carbunculo, It. and Sp. carbincul, 
Port. of carbunculus, Lat. of carbo, Lat. a live coal] a precious tone 
of the colour of a burning coal, a large ruby. Carbuncle is a ſtone 0 
the raby kind, of a rich blood-red colour. Woodward. 

CarBuncLe [in heraldry] one of the precious ſtones. It was © 


preſented by the ancients in an eſcutcheon, deſignin thereby to expres 


the beams or rays, that iſſue from the center, which is the tranicen- 

dent luftre of the ſtone. ; 
CarBUNCLE [with ſurgeons] a fiery botch or plague- ſore, with 2 

black cruſt or ſcab, which, falling of, leaves a 4 and dangerons 


ulcer, called alſo anthrax. There followed no carbuncle, no pu 
or livid ſpots. Bacon. | 


Car'BUNCLED, adj. [from carbuncle] 1. Set with a carbund f 


fone. Carbuncled with holy Phoebus* car. Shakeſpeare. 2. Marked 


or * with red pimples. 
RBU'NCULAR [from carbuncle] of or belonging to a carbuncle: 
alſo red, or of the colour of a carbuncle. q 
CARBUNCULA'T1ON [carbunculatus, Lat. [in horticulture] the blal- 
ing of new ſprouted buds of trees, proceeding either from e 
„ Or excettive heat. Lat. 
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5 f carcan, Fr.] a chain for the neck. Bedeck'd all 
Ga Seel, pearls, 10 a carcanet about her neck. Howe]. 
WG cles, or Carcass [carcafſe, Fr. 5. 4. caro cafſa wild, i. e. 

geh without life] 1. A dead body of any animal. 2. Body. 
How many would have given their honours, 
To've ſav'd their carcaſſes. Eg pro b 
The remains, ruins, or decayed parts of any thing. 
9 A rotten —_ of a boat, not rig'd, 
Nor tackle, fail nor maſt. Shakeſpeare. 
The main parts, conſidered as naked or incomplete; as, the 
Ti or ſhell of a houſe. What motive to have had an eternal carca/5 
of an univerſe, wherein the materials and poſitions were eternally laid 
Hale. | 

to 3 E Fr. carcaſſe, It. carcaſſos, Sp. in gunnery] a 
ſort of bomb of an oval form, made with ribs of iron, and afterwards 
filled with a compoſition of meal powder, ſalt· petre, broken glaſs, 
ſhavings of horn, pitch, turpentine, tallow, linſeed oil, and after- 
wards coated over with a pitch-cloath, and being primed with meal 
wder and quick match, is fired out of a mortar, in order to ſet 
houſes on fire : there is alſo another ſort for ſea-ſervice, which is the 
ſame as a bomb, only that it bath five holes in it, all primed with 

wder and quick match, and being diſcharged out of the mortar, 
Feeds violently out of the holes. deg 
Carcass [in carpentry] the timber-work, as it were a ſhell of an 
houſe, before it is lathed and plaiſteree. 

Ca/ncass0Nnt, a town of Languedoc, in France, ſituated on the 
river Ande, about 25 miles weſt from Narbonne. 

Ca/nceLace [of carcer, Lat. a priſon] priſon-tces, 1 

Ca/gcurpony [carchedonius, Lat. of xagxn , Gr. fo called, be- 
cauſe firſt brought out of the Indies to Africa} a tort of precious ſtone; 
a calcedon. | 2 HOW 

Ca'xcussium [ina ſhip] the tunnel on the top of a maſt, above the 
fail-yards. | 


branches that may be equally ſtretched out. 
CarncrNneTHRON, Lat. [xagxwreor, Gr.] the herb knot-graſs, a 
CarcinoDEs [xagxwudng, of xagxv®-, Gr. a crab-fiſh] a certain 
tumour like a cancer. | | | SS 
Carcino'Ma [zazgrmupe, Or.] the xugxw®-, 7. e. cancer, is what we 
now call the carcimona, Heſych. Gorræus adds, that the term is of- 
ten reſtrained by the Greeks to a morbid affection in the cornea tunica 
of the eye, if to this there is a concourſe of veins full of blood, and of a 
livid colour. Caſell. Renowat. ts 
 Carcino'MaTous [from carcinoma, 
cancer, | 


* 


h Carp [kaerd, Du. karte, Ger. carte, Fr. and It. cartas, Sp. and 
oy __ Lat.] a paper painted with figures, uſed in games, to 
with. | 
g s FO [charta, Lat.] 1. A ſea-chart. 2. The paper on which the 
{4 winds are marked under the mariners needle. | 
„ The very points they blow, 
ir All the quarters that they know, 8 8 
In the ſhipman's card. Shakeſpeare. 

xy Carp [carte, Fr. kaarte, Du.] the inſtrument with wire teeth to 
1 tieze or work wool for ſpinning. | 
Ws To Car, verb. act. [carder, Fr. cardare, It. cardar, Sp.] to tieze 

wool with cards, Go card and ſpin. Dryden. | Ds” 
1 To Carp, verb neut. to play much at cards, to game. 
the Carnpama'ntiIDA, Lat. [xagdapain, Gr.] See Na'srurTIUM. 
* Ca'xbauxE, Lat. a plant, a kind of water-creſſes ; called alſo 
1 lady's ſmock. | | 

Carpamo'MUM [xactapuper, 9. d. xaga apa, Gr. taming the 

* head] a ſpicy ſeed of a pleaſant hot taſte, brought from the Eaſt In- 

dies; one kind of which is called, grains of paradiſe. 
5 Ca abauox, or Ca'RDAMUN, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb gar- 
1 den- ereſſes. | 


Carpraca [with phyſicians] a ſuffocation or ſtufling of the heart 
by a polypus or ſome clotted blood. 
PTY , ARDI ACAL, Or CAa'RDIAC [cardiacus, Lat. of xagtiaxc;, of xag- 
PE] s, Gr, the heart] 1, Pertaining to, or good for the heart. 2. Cor- 


Ca'kver [from card] 1. One that cards wool. Spinſters, carders, 
2 weavers. Shakeſpeare. 2. One that plays much, or games, at 
cards. 3 | Ty | 

Ca'nnra Cradle, Gr.] the heart, one of the principal parts of an 
animal body, appointed for the circulation of the blood. 

Cardiac, See CAR DIACAIL. 

C, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the median or liver-vein. 


| Canpraca [with botaniſts] the herb mother-wort good in hypo- 
chondriacal FP ng Ee. 0 | g | ca 


dial, or invigorating. 


let cn, a cordial medicine that comforts or ſtrengthens the 


1 Cable Line [in palmiſtry] the line of the heart which incircles 
the mo N ® * . 5 
ne of unt of the thumb; which is alſo called the line of life. 


h 3 By 2 medicine] thoſe medicines which are good for the 


. CatdYacys Dolor, Lat. a pain at the mouth of the ſtomach, which 
8 alſo called the heart- burn. | 


Cal xbixcvs Plexus [with anatomiſts] a branch of the par vagum, 


with 2 fr eighth pair of nerves, which about the firſt and ſecond rib is ſent 
gero end deſcending trunk, and beſtowed upon the heart, with its ap- 
put pen age. Lat. 9 
| dn rer [cardialgia, Lat. xaghatya, of xagha, the heart, 
buncle 1 Gr. pound a gnawing at the ſtomach, commonly called the 
larked Br ory This pain riſes from the ſtomach ſometimes up to the 
| 0 2205, and is occaſioned by ſome acrimonious matter. 
uncle; . a borough town of Glamorganſhire, in South Wales, 
one meren the river Tave, about two miles from Landaff, It ſends 
e blaſt- eee to parliament. | 
«ceſlive Ind 04,3» the county town of Cardiganſhire, ſituated near the 


annel, and the mouth of the river Tivy, about zo miles from 
. . It gives title of earl to the noble Dur of Brudenel, and 


Carcue'ssum [with ſurgeons] a ſort of bandage, conſiſting of two 


ſtice, and fortitude ; 


Lat.] cancerous, tending to a 


matches. Aadiſon. 


f tige Lraghiaxn, Gr.] a precious lone in the ſhape of a 


GAR 


ſends one member to parliament: The county of Cardigan alſo ſnd 


one member. 


CarDio'cuus [Lag Gr.] a pain at the heart or Romach j 
the heart-burn. pe ig | 


_ Carpinar [Fr. cardinael; Du. cardinal, Ger. cardinale; It. .cardes 


nal, SP. of cardinalis, Lat.] a perſon of high dignity in the Romiſh 
church, one of its chief governors, of which there are 70 in number j 
namely, fix biſhops, fifty prieſts, and foutteen deacons, who conſtitute 
the ſacred college, and are choſen by the pope: By theſe the pope is 
elected out of their own number, A cardinal is fo tiled, becauſe ſer: 
viceable to the apoſtolic ſee, as an axle or hinge on which the whole 
government of the church turns; or, as they have, from the pope's 
357 the hinge and government of all the affairs of che Romiſh church. 
ſyliffe. 

Ca'RDINAL, adj. [Fr. cardinale, It cardinalis; of cards, Lat. a 

hinge] principal, chief. His cardinal perfection was induſtry. Cla- 


rendon. 


CarDINaL Flower [rapuntium, Lat. with floriſts] a flower that is 
very red, like a cardinal's robe, a fort of bell-flower or throat-wort. 
The flower conſiſts of one leaf, hollowed like a pipe, and channelled i 
the flower. cup turns to a fruit, full of ſmall ſeeds. The ſpecies are 
1. Greater rampions, with a crimſon ſpiked flower, commonly called 
the ſcarlet cardinal's flower, which is greatly prized for the beauty of 
its rich crimſon flowers. 2. The blue cardinal's flower. Miller. 

CARDINAL Numbers, arc ſuch as expreſs the numbers of things; as, 
one, two, three, c. 

Carpinal Points [with aſtrologers] are the firſt, fourth, ſeventh 
and tenth houſes in a ſcheme or figure of the heavens. | 

CaRDINaL Points [of the compaſs] are the eaſt, weſt, north, and 
ſouth ; alſo the equinoctial and ſolſtitial points of the ecliptic. The 
cardinal interſections of the zodiac, that is, the two equinoctials and 
both the ſolſtitial points. Brown. 

CarpinaL Points [in coſmography] are the four interſections of the 
horizon, with the meridian and the prime vertical circle. | 

CaRDINAL Virtues 1 moraliſts] are prudence, temperance, ju- 

o called by Ethic writers, from cards; Lat. a 
hinge; becauſe they conſider them as hinges, upon which all other 
virtues turn. oy : 

CarDinal Winds, thoſe winds that blow from the four cardinal 
points of the compais. 

Ca'RDINALATE, or CA'RDINALSHIP [cardinalat, Fr.] the office of 
dignity of a cardinal. Advanced to a cardinalate. L'Ejtrange, 

CARDINAME'NTUM. See GrNGLYMUS. 

Carnlocno'sTIC [xaghomwrix®-, of xa, the heart, and yuworws 
Gr. to know] knowing the heart. 

Ca'nDMAKER [of card and make] one that makes cards. 

CarD-MaTCH [of card and match] a match to light with, made b 
dipping flips of card-paper in melted brimſtone. Venders of eb 


_ Ca'rDo, Lat. a hinge of a door. : OO. 
_ Ca'rpo [with anatomiſts] the ſecond vertebra of the neck, fo 
termed, becauſe the head turns upon it. 
CarDo'NNaA, a city of Catalonia, in Spain, fituated on a river of the 
ſame name, about 40 miles north-weſt of Barcelona. FI 
Carpoo'n [cardon, Fr. cardone, It. cardon; Sp. of carduus, Lat.] a 
lant which ſometimes reſembles an artichoke; Jo leaves of which bes 
ing white, are eaten as a ſallet. 
CAR DOON Thiſtle, an herb, the ſtalk of which is eatable. * 
Cax Du“ EL, a province of Georgia, in Afia, lying between the Caf- 
pian and the Euxine ſeas, the capital whereof is Teflis. It belongs 
partly to the Turks, and 2 to the Perſians. TT 
Ca' Rx puus, Lat. [with botaniſts] the thiſtle, or fuller's thiſtle. 
Carpuvus Benedictut, Lat. [i. e. bleſſed or holy thiſtle} a plant 
which bears yellow flowers, ſurrounded with red prickles. | 
Care [cane, capa, Sax. cura, It. and Lat.] 1. Anxiety, concern. 
Nor ſullen diſcontent, nor anxious care. Dryden. 2. Caution, heed, 
warineſs ; as, have a care of yourſelf, 3. 4 charge, in order 
to protection and preſervation. God takes care of us. Tillbiſon. 4. It 
is uſed in a looſe and vague ſenſe, implying attention or inclination, 
more or leſs. We take care to flatter ourſelves with imaginary ſcenes 
of future happineſs. Atterbury. 5. The object of care, cantion, or 
love. Your ſafety, more than mine, was then my care. Dryden: 
Care will kill a tat. That is, will, in the end, kill even thoſe who 
ſeem the beſt able to withſtand it; for a cat is ſuppoſed to have nine 
lives. The Latins ſay: Cura facit canos. The Germans'ſay ; Die 
ſorge machet dor der zeit grau. (Care makes a man grey before his 
A 3 of Care will not pay an ounce of debt. Ital. Cents carre of 
penſieri (a hundred cart-loads of thoughts) mon pageranno un uncia di 
debito. H. Ger. Ein pfund ſorgen bezahlet kein quintgen borgen. 
By care, in this proverb, is meant unreaſonable trouble, vexation 
and concern, ſuch as are rather a hindrance than a furtherance to bu- 
ſineſs ; and by no means aſſiduity and induſtry, which are the pro- 
| means to bring a man out of debt. 8 c | 
To Cart [fromthe 1 1. To be ſolicitous about any thing; She 
cared not what pain the put her body to. Sidney. 2. To be inelined or 
diſpoſed ; with for or to. He would not care for being praiſed at the 
expence of another's m—_— Addiſon. The two ſexes did not care 
to part. Addiſon. 3. To be affected with, to have a regard to; with 
for. You dote on her that cares not for your love. Shakeſpeare. 
_ CartBa'r14, a diſtemper, the heavineſs of the head. 
Ca'rECRAzED [from care and craze] broken with care or anxiety. 
A carecrazed mother of a many children. Shakeſpeare. 
Carg'cTa, or CakECTa'TaA [inol records] a cart, or a cart- load. 
CarEcTarFa Plumbi [inold records] a pig or maſs of lead, weigh- 
ing 128 ſtone, or 2100 pounds. | 
To CartE'Nn a Ship, verb ad. [of carina, Lat. a keel, cariner, 1 
is to fit or trim the ſides or bottom, to caulk her ſeams, or to m 
any fault ſhe has under water; a ſhip is ſaid to be {rought' to a careers 
when the greateſt part of her lading being taken out, ſhe is made ſo 
light, that by means of another lower veſſel laid near her, ſhe may be 
brought down on one ſide, to the 3d, 4th, or 5th ſtrake, as low as 
occaſion requires, and there kept by ballaſt, to be caulked, trimmed, 


& . Ly f 
y To CARRY, 


2 


CAR 


To Carre, verb neut. to be in a ſtate of careening. 

A Half Ca EEx, is when they cannot come at the bottom of the 
thip, and ſo can only careen half of it. Fr. e 

Conan whos, Fr. a careening-place ; alſo the pay for — | 

Cart'tr [carriere, Fr. carriera, It. carrera, Sp.] 1. A courſe, a 
race. Down the hills he holds his fierce career. $ oa, road 2. The 
ground on which'a race is run. They had run themſelves too far out 
of breath, to go back again the ſame career. Sidney. 3. A running 
full ſpeed, ſwift motion; as, a horſe running in his full career. 4. 
Cory of action, uninterrupted proceedure. Shall quips and ſentences, 
and theſe paper bullets of the brain, awe a man from the career of his 
humour ? Shakeſpeare: | ; 
To Ca ER [from the noun] to run with ſwift motion. 
| The wheels 

Of beryl and careerrng fires between. Milton. - 
CEF [canepul, San. 1. Anxious, full of concern. Martha; 

thou art careful and troubled about many things. St. Luke. 2. Dili- 
gent, heedful, wary, cautious; with of or for. Thou haſt been care- 


Ful for us with all this cares 2 Kings. z. Watchful ; with of. It con- 
cerns us to be A of our converſations. Ray, 4. Subject to per- 


turbations, expoſed to troubles. 
By him that rais'd me to this cargful height, 
From that contented hap which I enjoy'd. Shakeſpeare. 
Ca'xeFULLY [of careful] 1. In a manner that ſhews care. 
Envy, how carefully does it look ? how meagre ? Collier. 
2. Heedfully, warily, cautiouſly, attentively ; as, to conſider a mat- 
ter carefully. | 


Ca'rxerviiness [capepulnyppe; Sax.] 1. Heedfulneſs, warineſs, cau- 


tiouſneſs. The death of Selymus was with all carefulne/s concealed. 
Knolles. 2. Anxiouſneſs: ; 
CarELEss [from care] 1. Heedleſs, negligent, unmindful ; with 


For about. A woman, the more curious ſhe is about her face, is com- 


monly the more careliſi about her houſe; Ben Johnſon. 2. Cheerful, 
undiſturbed. | | 
: Thus wiſely carele/s, innocently gay, 
Cheerful he play d. ope. 33 

3. Unheeded, unconſidered, thoughtleſs. The freedom of ſaying as 
many careleſs things as other people, without being ſo ſeverely re- 
marked upon; Pape. 4 Unmoved by, unconcerned at; with of. - 

Careliſi of thunder from the clouds that break, 

My only omens from your looks I take. Granville. 

Ca'rELEssLY [from careleſs] heedleſsly, negligently. There he 


found him all carele/sly diſplay d. Spenſer. 


Ca'RELESSNESS [from careleſs] heedleſſneſs, negligence. 
1, who at ſometimes ſpend, at others ſpare, | 
Divided between care/eſ/ne/s and care. Pope. PE Het. Hop 
. CA'RELSECROON, a port-town of the province of Gothland, in Swe- 
den, ſituated on the coaſt of the Baltic tea. The Swedes lay up their 
navy here, being an excellent harbour. Lat. 56 20 N. Long. 15? 


To Carsss Ccareſſer, Fr. accarexzare, It. accariciar, Sp. and Port. 


from carus, Lat. dear] to make much of, to treat very wen 964 to 
5 


court, to ſooth, to endear. If 1 can feaſt, pleaſe, and careſs my mind 
with the pleaſures of worthy ſpeculations, or virtuous practices, let 
greatneſs and malice abridge me if they can. South. 


 Cartss [ careſſes, Fr. carezze, It.] endearing expreſſions of love 


and friendſhip; extraordinary compliments. Conjugal careſſes. Mil- 
Jon. | . 

Calxer [i. e. it wanteth] a character in printing or writing in this 
form (“), which denotes there is ſomething to be inſerted or included, 
wich ought to have come in where the character is placed. 

Ca'rFAX, a place where four ſeveral ſtreets or ways meet together, 
particularly the name of the market-place at Oxford. 

Ca RFV [m huſbandry] ground unbroken or untilled. 

Ca'RGAISON, Fr. [cargagon, Sp.] a cargo: My body is a cargaſon 
of ill humours. Howe. „ 
 Ca'r6o [carico, It. carga, Sp. charge, Fr.] 1. The lading or 
freight of a ſhip. A ſhip whoſe cargo was no leſs than a whole 


world. Burnet's Theory, 2. A quantity, Fitted out for the uni- 
verſity, with a good cargo of Latin and Greek. Addiſon. 3. An 


invoice of the goods wherewith a ſhip is laden, 4. The loading of 
a horſe, of 300 or 400 pounds. 
Car1a'ti, a town of the hither Calabria, in Italy, on the gulph of 
Tarento. It is a biſhop's ſee. | 
| CARAIATIDES, See CARYATIDES. 5 
_ Cart1'BBEE Handi, ſeveral iſlands in the Weſt Indies, the chief of 
which are Barbadoes, St. Chriſtopher's, Nevis, &c. now in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Engliſh, called alſo, canibal iſlands, from the ancient in- 
habitants feeding on man's fleſh. 1 
CA RI, Lat. a kind of dry f 7 a lenten fig. 
_ CaricaTvV'Ra [in painting] ſignifies the concealment of real beau- 
ties, and the exaggeration of blemiſhes, but ſtill ſo as to preſerve a re- 
ſemblance of the object. th. 
Ca'ricous Tumour | from carica, Lat. with ſurgeons] a ſwelling re- 
ſembling the figure of a fig, | 
_ Ca'nres, Lat. rottenneſs ; properly in wood that is worm-eaten. 
Canis [with ſurgeons] a kind of rottenneſs peculiar to a bone, a 
gangreen or ulcer, when the ſubſtance is vatriied, - 
. Carr'GNnan, a fortified town of Piedmont, ſituated on the river 
Po, about 7 miles ſouth of Turin. | | 
Ca'rixa, Lat. the keel, or long piece of timber that runs along the 
bottom of the ſhip from head to ſtern. | | 
Carina [in anatomy] 1. The beginning of the entire vertebrz, 
or 22 [ey 2, The firſt rudiments or embryo of a chick, when 
in the ſhe!}, paid | | 
F Cariva [in botany] the lower petalum or leaf of a papillionacious 
ower.. "2 blk, x 0 
; CAa'risTA. See CHARISTIA. « | 
_ Carr'naTteD [with botaniſts] bending or crooked like the keel of 
a ſhip, of carina, Lat, ſo the leaves of the aſphodelus are ſaid to be. 
 CartiTHIA, a dutchy in the circle of Auſtria, in Germany, 
bounded by the archbiſhopric of Saltzburg, on the north; and by 


the archbiſhopric of Carniola, and the dominions of Venice, on the 


ſouth. It is ſubject to the houſe of Aultria, 


*- 
K 


CAR 


Cario/noLa, a City of the province of Lavoro, in the kins4.; 
Naples, about 20 miles beth” of the city of Naples, Bom of 

Ca'rrosiTY [from carious] rottenneſs. Carigſity and ulcers of the 
bones. Wiſeman. | 

Ca'rtous [from carioſus, * rotten. A carious tooth. Ne 

Cark [ceank, Sax,) care, olitude; now obſolete. Klaing ta. 
king for his younglings cark. Sidney. His heavy head devoid af 
careful cart. Spenſer. | | 
Car, a quantity of wool, 30 of which make a ſarplar. 

To Cart ſceapcan, of cape, Sax. care] to be careful, anying, 
now obſolete; and if uſed it is only in an il] ſenſe. Car ling agli 
Sidney. To lie carking for the unprofitable goods of this Word. 
L'Eftrange. | ; 

A'RKANET, or Ca'rxneT [of carcan, Fr.] a bracelet or neck. 
lace, an iron collar, put about a perſon's neck as a puniſhment. ger 
CARCANET. 

CAa'RKINGNESS, anxious care. 90 d 

Cari, 'ceonl, Sax.] a churl, a clown, a rude man; we noy 
generally uſe churl inſtead of carl. Anſwer thou carl, and judge 
this riddle right. Gay. 3 

CarL Cat [of caple, Sax. male, and cat] a boar or he. cat 


An old Cax [either of cerl, C. Brit, or ceopl, Sax. kerl, Ger. , | 
churl] an old doting covetous hunks, a ſurly niggard. The ediert 
was a covetous carl, and would have his pearls of the higheſt Price, 
Bentley. | . 

Ca'rLing Thiſlle [from carlina, Lat.] a plant fo named by the 
ey wang Charles the Great, whoſe army was preſerved by tlie rootof 
it from the plague, and is faid to have been diſcovered to him b 
an angel. It is placed in the catalogue of fimples, in the college 
difpentary, but rarely ordered in medicine. Milier. 

_ Ca'rLiNG Knees [in a ſhip] are timbers going athwart the ſhip 
from the ſides to the hatch way, ſerving to ſuſtain the deck on both 
ſides. 

CAa'RLINGs [in a ſhip] timbers which lie along fore and aft from 
one beam to another, and bear up the ledges on which the planks of 
the deck are faſtened. | 

Ca'rLISHNEss [from carl] churliſhneſs. 

CaRBr'sLE, the capital city of Cumberland, fituated near the monk 
of the river Eden, and the Solway Frith; 80 miles from Berwick, 
and 301 from London. It is a biſfiop's ſee, the arms of which ae 
repreſented on Plate IX. Fig. 183 and ſends two members to par: 
liament. | _ 3 

CA RLOwWIrEz, a town of Sclavonia, ſituated on the weſt:ſide of 
the Danube, about 35 miles north-weſt from Belgrade. 

Ca'rL5TADT, the capital of Croatia, a frontier town of Chr. 
ſtendom againſt the Turks. It is ſubje& to the houſe of Auſtria. * 
Lat. 45% 5 N. Long 169 E. | | 

CARLSTADT, is alſo the name of a town in the biſhopric of Wurtf. 
burg, in the circle of Franconia, fituated on the river maine, about 
14 miles north of Wurtſburg. 

CaRMa'GNIOL, a fortified town of Piedmont, fituated on the river 
Po, about 10 miles ſouth of Turin. | 

Ca'kMan [of car and man] a driver of a cart. Sturdy carnen 
ſhall thy nod obey. Gay. Me Ts 
| CaRMAa'RTHEN. See CAERMARTHENR, | 

CAa'RMEL, a military order of knighthood, inſtituted by the empe- 
ror Henry IV, under the title of our lady of Carmel. | 

Ca'RMELITE, Fr. a fort of pear. | 

CaRMELITEs, a certain order of monks founded by Almerius, bi. 
thop of Antioch, at mount Carmel in Syria, anne 1122. 

Ca'kMELUs, the god of mount Carmel in Judea ; Tacitus makes 
mention of him, and relates how his prieſt foretold Veſpaſian that he 
ſhould be emperor. | 

CarMENTA'LIA, feaſt days in honour of Carmenta, the mother of 
Evander, | 

Ca'rMinacn, a city of Great Tartary, in Afia, in the country of 
Bocara. Lat. 399 3o'. N. Long. 71% E. 

Carmixa'xT14 [with phyſicians] carminative medicines, i. e. fuct 
as are efficacious in diſperfing and driving out wind. Lat. 

CaRMI'xATIVES [carminativa, Lat. carminativi, It. of carmen, à 
verſe, ſo termed, becauſe ſome pretenders to phy ſic pretended to cure 
windy diſtempers by carmina, verſes, invocations, or inchantments; 
though others derive it from carmino, Lat. to card wool, and cleanſe 
it] medicines which diſperſe the wind. Carminatives are ſuch things 
as dilute and relax, becauſe wind occaſions a ſpaſm or convulſion. 
Whatever promotes perſpiration is carminative ; for wind is perſpita- 
ble matter retained in the body. Arbuthnot. | : 

CARMINE, a powder of a very beautiful red colour, uſed by pain. 
ters in miniature. It is an extract from cochineal, and other ingred- 
ents, by means of water. BO, 

CarMo'Nna, a town of Andaluſia, in Spain, about 17 miles caſt of 
Seville. | | 

Carmov'saLl, a Turkiſh merchant-ſhip. | 

Ca'rna, or Ca'RNEa, a heathen deity, to whom they aſcribed 
the preſervation of the inward part of men. g 

Carna'voe, a Spaniſh coin, of which fix make a marveid, and 54 
marveids a ryal, equal in value to 64. Engliſh. . 

Ca'rnace ¶ Fr. of carnis, gen. of caro, 1 fleſh] 1. A maſſacre 
or great ſlaughter. He brought the king's forces upon them rather 
as to carnage, than to fight. — 2. Heaps of fleſh. 

Such a ſcent I draw _— 
Of carnage, prey innumerable ! Milton. 
His ample maw with human carnage fill'd. 25 2 5 

Carnacs [carragio, It. with hunters] that fleſh that is given dog 
after the chace. Fr. 1 tone 

Ca'rnal [charnel, Fr. carnale, It. carnal, Sp. of carnalis, lo 
Lat. of carnis,' gen. of caro, Lat. fleſh] 1. Pertaining to the Hell 
fleſhly, ſenſual, not fpiritual. 

Spiritual laws by carnal pow r ſhall force 

On every conſcience, Milton. | 
2. Luſtful, lecherous. N | 

This carnal, cut 


Preys on the iſſue of his mother's body. Shakopeare Cam 


| C 


CAR 


Ca'gnALIST, one given to carnality. 


3 ſenſually, fleſhly not \ iritually. In the 
3 wag on weed Chriſt . but 9 Taylor. 


bor CaRNA “LIT Y [carnalita, It. carnalidad, Sp. of 
l 4 iotkbnek, addicted to fleſhly luſts. They wal- 
ar, > in all the carnalities of the world. South. 2. Groflneſs 
low 441 ws the carnality of his heart. Tillotfon., 
of eon, a borough- town of Carnarvonſnire, in South Wales, 
2 miles ſouth-weſt of A It gives title of earl to the 
5275 family of the Bridges, and ſends one member to parliament. 
_ n= of Carnarvon alſo ſends one member to parliament. 
"= Ana Tion [of caro, Lat. fleſh] a fleſh colour; alſo a flower of 
* whence perhaps it täkes its name. - 
0 au 41710. [among painters] the naked fleſh ; and when the 
as tet is expreſſed to the life, and naturally coloured, they ſay, the 
* good. | 
3 Fe ns The: carnavale, It. either of carnis intervallum, Lat. 
eee by reaſon that fleſh then is plentifully devoured, to 
dn amends for the abſtinence _— a ſeaſon of mirth and re- 
_—_ obſerved with great ſolemnity by the Italians and Venetians, it 
Joicing e from XIIth day, and holds till Lent, Feaſts, balls, o- 
oo concerts of muſic, and intrigues, &c. are then general, 
Cann, a ſmall Spaniſh ſhip, which goes with miſſen inſtead of 
main fails. 
CaRNEL Pas. an oy Ap 
their timbers, and afterwards bringing on the planks, is ſo called in 
contra · diſtinction to clinching of works. | | 95 5 
CaAxE'Liox, a precious ſtone. The common carnelion has its 
name from its fleſh colour; which is in ſome of theſe ſtones paler, 
when it is called the female carnelion; in others deeper, called the 
codwward. : 
2 a ſort of precious ſtone; alſo a kind of herb. 
CE NOus [of carneus Lat.] fleſhy ; as, carneous papillæ. Ray. by 
Ca RxEV [in horſes] a diſeaſe, by which their mouths become ſo 
forred and clammy, that they cannot feed. | 8 85 
To CaRNTFICATE [carnifico, Lat.] to quarter, to cut in pieces as a 
* 1 Sur from carnis, gen. of caro, Lat. fleſh] to turn nou- 
riſhment into fleſh, to breed fleſh. I digeſt, I ſanguify, I carnify. 
„ See CRN A VAL. The whole year is but one mad 
wal. Decay of Piety. 23 | 
—_ 83 Lat. of caro, fleſh, and voro, to de- 
vour] feeding upon or devouring fleſh ; as, carnivorous birds or beaſts. 
Carno'se [of carnoſus, Lat.] full of fleſh, fleſhy. 3 : 
Canno'srTY [carnofite, Fr. carnofita, It. carnofidad, Sp. of carno- 
fitas, Lat.] a piece o fleſh growing in and obſtructing any part of 
the body, a tubercle or excreſcence. The ulcers are healed, and that 
carmfity reſolv'd. Wiſeman. 1 „ 1 
- Ca/nnovs, the ſame with carneous ; a thick and carnous covering. 


e fleſhineſs, fulneſs of fleſh, 3 
Ca'nnuLEnt [carnalentus, Lat.] fleſhy, full of fleſti, IF 
Ca'ro, Lat. (with anatomiſts] the fleſh of animals, which they de- 
fine to be a ſimilar, fibrous body, ſoft and thick which; together 
with the bones, is the main prop of the body. | 
Caxo Muſculoſa Quadrata [in anatomy] the muſcle more commonly 
called palmaris brevis. Lat. She 3 
Caso [with botaniſts] the ſubſtance under the peel or rind of 
trees ; the pulp or ſoft ſubſtance contained within any plant or its 
fruit ; as the pulp of caſſia, tamarinds, prunes, Sc. | 
 C'nos, or St. John's bread [. filiqua, Lat. ] a plant having a petalous 
flower, which becomes a fruit or pod, which is plain and fleſfiy, con- 
taining ſeveral roundiſh plain ſeeds. This tree is very common in 
Spain, ſome parts of Tea , and the Levant, where it grows in the 
hedges. The pods are thick, mealy, and of a ſweetiſh taſte, which 
ve often eaten by the poorer inhabitants. Miller. ; 
Canon [in commerce] a ſmall weight, the 24th part of a grain, 
Caron Bean, a fort of fruit, whoſe taſte is like that of cheinuts. 
This is the fruit of the carob. | | 
Caxo eng [cerofſe, Fr.] a coach. It is uſed in the comedy of Al- 
bumazar, But now it is obſolete. Johnſon. = 
Ca'ror [carola, It. choreola, or carolle, Lat. or of ceonl, or capl, 
Sax, ruſtic, 9. 4, a rural ſong ; or, as others will have it, of xaga, 
Gr. joy] 1. A ſong of joy. If you liſten to David's harp, you ſhall 
hear as many herſe-like airs as caro/s. Bacon. 2. A ſort of hymn or 
long of devotion. No night is now with hymn or carol bleſt. Shake- 
freare, 3. A ſong in general ſung at Chriſtmas, in honour of the 
birth 1 our bleſſed Saviour. The caro they began that hour. 
vPaReſpeare. | 
To Caror, verb neut. [carolare, It. to ſing in joy] to ſing ca- 
ros. She ſung and care/'d out. Dryden. | | | 3 
To Caror, werb ad. to praiſe. | 
Ihe ſhepherds at their feſtivals - 
Caro her goodneſs loud in ruſtic lays. 
Ca'noLa [old records] a little pew or cloſet. 
Cali [in ſurgery] venereal excreſcences in the private parts. 
Rola, the name of two colonies in North America. 
CarouLrxes, the four books, compoſed by the order of Charle- 
We to refute the zd council of Nice. And a gallant ſtand it was, 
_ the French clergy then made againſt the worſoip of images, 
ugh ſtrenuouſly eſpouled by the biſhop of Rome. 
— ROLINE [of Naples] a coin equal to a Julio, 
*ROLOSTA'T, a town of Gothland, in Sweden, ſituated at tlie 
north-end of the Wener-lake, about 140 miles weſt of Stockholm. - 
piece of gold made by king Charles I. for 20 


Milton. 


. A ROLUS, a broad 
fillin®** but is worth 23 ſhillings, in proportion to guineas at 21 
Ca Ros T | 6 2 2 
ig Gr.] a lethargy or ou ſleep, in which the perſon 


of feeling 8 pulled, inched, or c ſcarce diſcovers any ſign 


aring : this diſtemper is without a fever, being in de- 
bee greater than a [echargy, but leſs than an-apoplexy. s N 


\ 
\ 


ork [with ſhip-wrights) the buildings of ſhips firſt with 


 Ca'rrer [from to carp] he that carps, a caviller. 


: Ease in [with gunners] the baſe- ring about the breech of x 


CAR 


_ Cano'ra [with botaniſts} the plant called wild-carot: Lat. _ 
. CaroTEg'er, of mace, about three pound; of nutmegs, from fi 
to ſeven pounds and a half; of currants, from five to nine pounds 


weight. IF | | 5 
adj. belonging to the carotides; as, the carotid veins 


__ Ca'romTLD, 
a 7 1 p IDO 9 . 
ARO'TIDES [Lat. za, of kg., Gr. ſleep] two arterich of 
the neck, one 1 eich Jae ſervin 3 2 blood from the 
aorta to the brain; ſo called, ices when they are ſtopt; they pre- 
ſently incline the wg to ſleep; 1 | 83 

Ca'roTINEss [from carroty, of carrot, a red - root] quality of be- 
ing red-haired. See Carrot. N 

CAR O' usAL [of ary 6 it ſeems more properly accented on the 
ſecond ſyllable, though Dryden accents it on the firſt] a feſtival. 

This game, theſe carouſals Aſcanius taught. Dryden. 3 

Caro'vse [caroſſe, Fr.] 1. A drinking bout. Ply the early feaſt; 
and late carouſe. Pope. 2. A hearty doſe of liquor; He could not 
drink a full carouſe of ſack. Davies. | Ro 

To Carovst, verb neut. [carouſſer, Fr. or of tarauſ;; Teut: to fill 
it all out] to drink plentifully, to quaff, to drink hand to fiſt, | 

Now hats fly off and youths carouſe, _ . "4 1 
Healths firſt go round, and then the houſe. Sucklings 

To Caxousz, verb ad. to drink. Carous'd potations pottle deep. 
Shakeſpeare. | 1 9 2 

Cary [carpe, Fr. carpione, It. carpa, Sp. and Port: karpe, Du. and 
L. Ger. karptfe, H. Ger. carpio, Lat.] a freſh-water pond-fiſh: 

Cary Stone, a ſtone of a triangular form, found in the palate of a carp; | 

To Cary [carpo, Lat.] to cenſure or blame; io cavil, to find 
fault with ; having at before the 3 or thing cavil'd at. Tertul- 
lian carpeth injuriouſly at me. Hooker. ; 

CARPATHIAN Mountains, the mountains which divide Hungary 
and Tranſilvania from Poland. = OPT EY” 

Ca'rPENTER [charpentier, wy an artificer or worker in wood, a 
builder of houſes and ſhips. He is diſtinguiſhed from a joiner, as 
the carpenter performs larger and ſtronger wor. 

CaRPENTERS were incorporated, anne 1476. Their arms are ar- 
gent, a cheveron ingrayl'd between three pair of compaſſes pointing 
towards the baſe, and a little extended: Their hall is ſituated on tha 
north. ſide of London wall, over-agaitiſt Bethlehem. _ | 

CAaRPENTO'RAs, 2 * of Provence, in France, about 17 miles 
north-eaſt of Avignon. It is ſubject to the pope. | 

Ca'RPENTRY [charpenteries, Fr. carpintero, Sp. carpintegro; Port: 
probably of carpentum, Lat; carved work] the trade or art of a cara 
penter. Moxon uſes it. | | : | 

Ca'rrenTUM [with aſtrologers] the throne of ſeat of a platiet, 
when ſet in a place where it has moſt dignities. Lat, 

The canning 
of a carper. 8 2 3 | 

Canrzsrun [of xagpE-, Gr: a beam] a kind of plant that 
bears a fruit called cubebs. N 8 3 

Career [carperta, It. karpet, Du.] 1. A covering of various cos 
lours for a table or floor. 2. Ground variegated with flowers, being 
level and ſmooth. The grafly carpet of this plain. Shakeſpeare, 3. 


Any thing in 282 that is variegated. The whole dry land is co- 
vered over with 


a lovely ＋ een gra and other herbs. Ray. 
4. It is uſed proverbially for a ſtate of eaſe. As carpet knight, a 
Knight who has not known the field of action, but diſtinguiſh'd him- 
ſelf at the table. Shakeſpeare uſes it: | 
To be upon the Carver [ur le tapis, Fr.] i: e. to be under confi- 
deration. 20 IS 2 255 
To ſhave the CarreT [in horſemanſhip] is to gallop very cloſe or 
near to the ground. 
CAa'RPETED, covered with a 
and carpeted under foot. Bacon. 
with graſs. Derham. | 
Ca'rPnos [x , Gr.] the herb feenugreek. 
_ Caryei'neous ee Lat.] made of horn-beam. 3 
CA“ RING, part. adj. [from to tarp] captious, cavilling, cenſorlous. 


-arpet. A fair chamber richly hang'd, 
he dry- land ſurface carpeted over 


Lay aſide therefore a carping ſpirit. Watts. 


Ca'rPINGLY [of carping] captioully. | 
C', [with botaniſts) the plant hedge beech, or horn- 
Ss * on 


Ca'rxPMEALs, a kind of coarſe cloth, made in the north of Eng- 
land. Philips. 1 

CarroBAa'LSaMUM [xagre CN, Gr. ] the fruit of balm of bal- 
ſam-tree, very much like that of the turpentine, in ſhape, ſize and 
colour. | 1 e 

Carrocra'Tians [ſo called of Carpocrates their ring leader, 4. D. 
120.] a ſect of heretics, who owned one ſole principal and father of 
all things ; held that the world was created by angels ; they denicd the 
divinity of Chriſt, but owned him a man po with uncommon 
gifts, which ſet him above other creatures ; taught a community 0 
women ; and that the ſoul could not be purified till it had committed 
all kinds of abominations. 333 

CarPoPaY 'LLON [xagroPuM, Gr.] a kind of laurel. Lat, 

Carpo'PHOROUS [agroPog®-, of xagor, fruit, and Qrgv, Gr. to 
bear] fruit bearing. 


Ca'zyvs Lat. (with anatomiſts] the wriſt, conſiſting of eight 
- little bones, by which the cubit is joined to the hand. Theſe bones 


are of different figures and thickneſs, placed in two ranks, four in 
each rank. Day are ſtrongly tied together by the ligaments that 
come from the radius, and by the ann ligament. Quincy. 
CR [of ns Lat] the horn beam- tree. 
Ca'xRack, or Ca'tRICK [carracco, carrico, It.] a vaſt large ſhip, 
a ſhip of burthien. See Carack. | OM: 
CARAT. See Carat, | 
Ca' nE, a hollow place where water ſtands. | 15 
CaRKEE'k [carriere, Fr.] a riding or driving a chariot, &c. full 
CAARETL [old records] a or pew in a mohaſtery, 15 
| grey or Carre'cTa [old ſaw) a Cart or waggon load. 
CM AAA [cariage, Fr.] 1. A vehicle for carrying of goods and 
merchandizes. 1. A kind of covered waggon. What carriage can 
bear away the loppings of a my tree at once? Watts, 2. _ 
. 1 3 
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CAR 


act of carrying or bearing any thing. Winds are material to the car- 
riage of ſounds. Bacen: 3. Conqueſt, acquiſition. Solyman re- 
folved to beſiege Vienna, in hope, that by the carriage away of that, 
the other cities would without reſiſtance be yielded. Knolles. 1 Con- 
duct, meaſures; as, to uſe diſcretion in one's carriage. 5. Manage- 
ment, manner of tranſa&ting. The manner of carriage of the büſi- 
: een ſecret inquifitjon upon him. Bacon. 
6. Mien, behaviour, perſonal manners. The carriage of his youth 
expreſſed a natural princely behaviour. Bacon, te 

Carktacs [of a ew a ſort of a long narrow cart for carrying 
of cannon. He commanded the great ordnance to be laid upon car- 
riages. Knolles. | | | 2 

Block CaRRIAOESs [with gunners] a fort of ſtrong carts for carrying 
mortars, and their beds, from one place to another. 

Truck Carrlaces [with gunners) are two ſhort planks of wood, 
borne by two axle-trees, having four wooden trucks or wheels about 
u foot and a half, or two feet diameter, for carrying mortars or guns 
upon a battery, where their own-carriages cannot go. 

©CarR1Ace [in huſbandry] a furrow cut for the conyeyance of water, 
to overflow ground. : . 

Ca'xRI R, the moſt ſoutherly diviſion of the ſhire of Aire, in Scot- 
lan. . : = 
| Ca'rnrck on the Sure, a town of the county of os; got? and. pro- 
vince of Munſter, in Ireland, about 14 miles north-weſt of Water- 
ford | | 


Ca'sRICK-FERGUS, a town in the county of Antrim, and province 


of Ulſter, in Ireland, about 85 miles north of Dublin. 
CREA [from to carry] 1. One who carries ſomething. The 
air is a carrier of ſounds. Bacon. 2. One who drives waggons from 
country to town, and carries goods for others. The roads were 
crouded with carriers laden with rich manufactures. Swift. 3. One 
who carries a meſſage; as, the carrier of good news. 4. A ſpecies of 
igeons, ſo called from the reported practice of ſome nations, who 

nd them with letters tied about their necks. Of tame pigeons there 
are croppers, carriers, &. Walton. | | 

Carrier [inthe manage] a place incloſed with a barrier, wherein 
they run the ring. 4-1 | 5 

CarRER [in falconry] a flight or tour of the bird 120 yards; if 
it mount more, it is called a double carrier. | 

CarRiE RING, running or paſſing full ſpeed. Milton. See Ca- 
8 | 

Ca'rrroN, ſub/t. [charogne, Fr. carona, Sp. caronna, It.] 1. Any 
ſtinking fleſn, ſo corrupted as not to be fit for fond. | 

Not all thy tricks and flights to cheat, 
Sell all thy carrion for good meat. Hudibras.. 

2. The carcaſs of a dead: beaft, or of ſomething not fit for food. 


They did eat the dead carrions. Spenſer. 3. A name of reproach far 


2 worthleſs woman. Shall we ſend that fooliſh cqrrio» Mrs. Quickly 


to him? Shakeſpeare. 


No Cannon will kill a crow. That is, no meat is too courſe for 
them who are uſed to it. FEE} : | 
Carrion, adj. [from the ſubſtantive] relating to carcaſſes, feeding 
upon them. Carrion kites and crows, Shateſpegre. OO 
Cx'rroON, a rent received for the privilege of driving a car or cart 
in the city of London. | 1 
CAA ROT [carote, Fr. daucus, Lat.] a fleſhy root; the leaves are 
divided into narrow ſegments, the petals of the flower are unequal, 


and ſhaped like a heart, the ſeeds are hairy, and in ſhape of lice. 


The ſpecies are; 1. Common wild carrot. 2. Dwarf wild carrot 


with broader leaves. 3. Dark red rooted garden carrot. 4. The 


arange coloured carrot. 5. The white carrot. The firſt grows wild 


upon arable land, which ſhould be uſed in medicine, for which the 


druggiſts commonly ſell the ſeeds of the garden carrot : the third and 
fourth ſorts are commonly cultivated for the kitchen; as is the fifth, 


tho' not ſo common in England. Miller. 

Ca' xROTTIx ESS [of carroty] redneſs of hair. 

Ca'kRoTY, adj. [from carrot] ſpoken of red hair, on account of its 
reſembance in colour to carrots. _ 8 
CalxRO. [an Iriſh word] The Carroaus are a kind of people that 
wander up and down to gentlemens houſes, living only upon cards 


and dice; who, tho' they have little or nothing of their own, yet will 


they play for much money. Spenſer. 


+ Carnou'stL [Fr. cargſello, It.] a magnificent feſtival, made upon 
\. occaſion of ſome public rejoicipg, conſiſting of a cavalcade or ſolemn 


riding on horſeback of great perſonages, richly arrayed, courſes of 


. chariots aud horſes, public ſhews, games, &c. Lat. 


To Carry, verb act. [charier, Fr. from carrus, Lat.) 1. To 


| hear or remove from a place; oppoſed to bring or convey to 
a place. Devout men carried Stephen to his burial, A#s. 2. To 


tranſport. Sound will be carried twenty miles upon the land. Bacon. 
3. 140 bear or have about one. Surgeons I have met who carry 


dones about in their pockets. Wiſeman. 4. To take, to have with 


ane. The ideas of liberty and volition are carried along with us in 


- * 


our mind. Locke. 5. To convey by force. Carry Sir John Fal- 


ſtaff to the fleet. Shakeſpeare. 6. To effect any thing; as, to carry 


aur main point, or win a cauſe or ſuit. 7. To gain in competition; 
as, to carry an election; to carry the day, to obtain the victory 8. To 
gain aſter reſiſtance ; as, after a long ſiege, he carried the place. 
9. Fo prevail; with ie; fle porter, Fr.] as, the majority carries it. 
10. Fo bear out, tooutface. If a man carries it off, there is ſo much 


money. ſaved. V Efrange. 11. To preſerve external appearance. 


My niece is already in the belief that he's mad; we may carry it thus 
for our pleaſure and his penance. Shalſpeare. 12. To manage, to 
tranka6t, be ſenate carries its reſolutions ſo privately, that hey are 


| ſeldom known. Addiſon. 13. To behave, to conduct; with the re- 


ciprocal pronoun. He carried ry 4 ſo inſolently, that he became 
odious. Clarendon. 14. Fo bring orward, to advance in any pro- 
2 It is not to be imagined, how far conſtancy will carry a man. 

cke. 15. To urge, to bęar on with ſome external impulſe, IIl- na- 
ture, paſſion, and revenge, will carry a man too far. Locke. 16. To 
bear, to have, to obtain; as, to carry ſome analogy to a thing. 17. To 
Exhibit to view, The aſpect of every one in the ally carries {0 much 
fatisfation, that it appears he knows his happy lot. Aadiſon. 18. To 
contain. He thought it carried ſomething of argument in it. Watts. 


CAR 


19. To imply or import; as, it carries too great an imputation Fc - 
norance. Bs 20. To have any thing piu of MTs OH: 
the divine ftamp with any thing. 21. To convey or bear any y; 7 
united or adhering by a communication of motion. Spunds 
with wind. Bacon. 22. To move or continue any thing in a cert,: 
irection. His chimney is carried up thro' the whole rock. 55 
23. To trace up far, to puſh on ideas in a train, Mahethes ganz, 
up the government of the Egyptians to an incredible diſtance Hu 
24, To receive, to endure. There is nothing, but ſome can wrap ; 


are carr; 


into a tale, to make others carry it with more pleaſure, J. 


25. To ſupport, to ſuſtain. Carry camomile upon ſticks, J 
hops 1 Toles, Bacon. 26. To bear, as * 475 The a 
carry more ſhoots ou the ſtem. Bacon. 27. To fetch and 4 
as a dog. 28. To carry off, to kill; as, a fever carried him 5 
29. To carry on, to promote, to help forward. It carries on the fas. 
deſign that is promoted by authors of a graver turn. Addiſon, 30 10 
carry on, to continue, to advance from one ſtage to another. 7 f 
ag eng! 5 of grace, begun by our bleſſed Saviour, was carrizg., 
by his diſciples. e. 31. To carry en, to proſecute, not to inter 
mit a thing; as, to carry on a war. 32. To carry through, to ſub. 
port, to keep from failing, or from being conquered. Grace will 4. 
ry us through all difficulties. Hammond. TI 
To Carty, it high, verb neut. to be proud. 5 
To CaRRT Coals to Newcaſile, to carry or ſend things where the 
are plentiful. | | php 
o CaRRx, verb neut. [with falconers] is faid of a hawk that fie 
away with the quarry. F 
To Carty, verb neut. [with hunters] a hair when ſhe rang 0 
rotten ground, or on froſt, and it ſticks to her feet, they ſay the wy. 
rie. : 


To Cary 4 Bone [ſea term] is ſaid of a ſhip, when he make; de 


water foam before her. 


To CaRRY ell, werb neut. [with horſemen] is a term uſed of : 
horſe, whoſe neck is raiſed or arched, and who holds his head high 
without conſtraint, firm and well placed. | | 

To Ca' R low, verb neut. [with horſemen] is a term uſed of x 
_ that has naturally a ſoft, ill-ſhaped neck, and lowers his head try 
much. | | 

Ca'rry-TALE [from carry and tale] a talebearer. 

Some carry-tale, ſome pleaſeman, ſome light zany, 
Told our intents. Shakeſpeare. 

_ He Carries fire in one hand, and water in the other. Lat. Ali 
manu fert aquam, alters ignem. Gr. Tn gige vdwg Pepe, Cc. Ply. 
Fr. Il porte le feu et Peau Plaut. ſays ; alterd manu fert lapidem, al. 
terã panem ofieutat (in one hand he carries a tone, and in the other 
ſhews bread.) This proverb gives the character of a fawning deceit. 
ful perſon, who ſpeaks us &. while he is machinating miſchief 
againſt us in his heart: or, according to another proverb; bo lays 
in one's face, and cuts one's throat. | = 

Cars, or K ARS, a city of Turcomania, or the Greater Armenia, 
ſituated gn a river of the ſame name; ſubject to the Turks. Lat. 41 
30 N. Long. 44* E. 

Cas, or Cas of Gowry, is alſo the name of a diſtrict of Perth- 
wy, in Scotland, lying eaſtward of Perth, on the northern bank uf 
the Tay. | 
_ Carr [charette, Fr. earretta, It. carreta, Sp. cheretta, Port. cur- 
rus, Lat. cnax, cnzrt, Sax.] 1. A carriage in general. 

Triptolemus, fo ſung the nine, 
Strew'd plenty from his cart divine. 


Dryden. | 
2. A wheel carriage uſed commonly for luggage. Packing all his pou: 


in one poor cart. Dryden. 3. A ſmall carriage with two wheel 

uſed by huſbandmen ; diſtinguiſhed from a waggon, which has jour 

wheels. 4. The vehicle in which fentenced criminals are carried to 

nag as, he was put into the fatal cart, and carried to Ty: 
urn. 

To let the CagT before the horſe. Fr. Mettre la charette devant i 
Buff. Lat, Currus bovem trabit. H. Ger. Die pferde hinter den 
wagen ſpannen. Ital. Metter il carro inanxi a i hui. This proverb 
is chiefly uſed when any one ſpeaks improperly, or places his words 
in a wrong order of conſtruction: and we are apt to apply it to b 
reigners, who, in learning the Engliſh tongue, place our words in the 
ſame order and conſtruction as is natural to them in their own lan- 


guage. | | 
| To CarT, verb ad. [from the noun] to expoſe in a cart, by Wa? 
of puniſhment. | | 
o Cart, verb. neut. to uſe carts for carriage. Mortimer uſes i. 
CarT-norss {af cart and Borſe] a coarſe unwieldy horſe, fit only 
for a cart. Knowles uſes it. | 
CarT-Jabs [of cart and Jade] a vile horſe, fit only for a cart. 
Clowns horſed on car: jadet. Sidney. | : 
CarT-LoaD [of cart and load] 1. A quantity of any thing piled an 
a cart; as, a cartlogd of carrots: 2. A quantity ſufficient to load 3 
cart, h 
CaRT-RUT [of cart and rut, of route, Fr. a way] the track made 
by a cart-wheel. | | pe 
Caxr-rak EAS, Officers of the king's houſhold, who, when 
court travels, have charge to provide carts, waggons, Sc. for can) 
ing the king's baggage. ; 
CarT-war [of cart and way] a way, thro' which a carriage = 
conveniently travel. h. 
CarTaa, a town of Granada, in Spain, about 10 miles 10" 
welt of Malaga. 3 
CaxrE Blanche, Fr. a blank paper, ſeldom uſed but in this P 10 
to ſend one a carte Blanche, for him to fill up with what conditions 
pleaſes. | | 
Ca'kTEL [chartel, Fr. chartello, It. of chartula, Lat.] 1. Ach * 
to a duel, a letter of deſiance 2. An agreement between pore 
war for the exchange and redemption of priſoners, certain ſtipufapon 
There ſhould be a cartel ſettled. Addiſon. — 
Ca“xTER [of cart, Eng. charretier, Fr. carrettiere, It. car" 
Sp. carroeiro, Port.] one who drives a cart. r Fr 
CARTER ET, a county of South Carolina, in North Americh, 
CARTE'SIAN, of or en Carteſius, a modern famous P 
philoſopher, who oppoſed Ariſtotle. Caan 


rrotercs 


a. 
French 


E 51AN s 


the ſternum. Lat. 


CAR 


CanTr'srans, 2 ſe& of philoſophers, who adhere to the philoſo- 


phy advanced by Des Cartes, and founded on the two following prin- 


5 taphyſical ; I think; therefore I am : the other phy- 
4 " - 2 ell but ſubſtance, Subſtance he makes of two 
— * the one a ſubſtance that thinks, the other a ſubſtance extended : 


whones actual thought and actual extenſion conſtitute” the eſſenoe of 


| The firſt of theſe articles is refuted by Mr. Locke, who 

* thinkin is not eſſential to the ſoul; the other from the 
rinciples of the Newtonian philoſophy, e 

F Conrnach, once the moſt famous city of Africa, built by queen 


Dido, ſome time before Rome, according to Juſtin, 11, 10. but, as 


S's fail from Troy, with Sir Iſaac Newton. It was a 
L- Kouriſhing ſtate, an at laſt, after a long conteſt with 
ne power of the Romans, in the third Punic war, it was utterly ſub- 
dued by Scipio (who was thence called Africanus) and the city itſelf, 
by order of the Roman ſenate, quite demoliſhed. In Adriaw's time it 
was rebuilt, and from him called Adrianopolis ; but afterwards again 


ruined by the Saracens. It was fituated about ten leagues from the 


modern Tunis. 


' New CarTHAGE, the capital of Coſtania, in Mexico, 360 miles 


weſt of Panama. . MSc kt ood HRS 
Canryanvus [Lat. with botaniſts) wild or baſtard ſaffron. 
Ca'nTHacena, a large city, with one of the beſt harbours in Spain, 
ſituated in the province of Mercia, about 20 miles ſouth of that city. 
It is the ſee of a biſhop. 5 
Cax'TRECINA, or New CARTHEGINA, is the capital of a pro- 
vince of the ſame name, in South America, ſituated on a kind of pe- 
ninſula. It is one of the largeſt and beſt fortified town, in South Ame- 
rica. Lat. 11 N. Long. 77 W. 5 | Ns 
CarTHu'slaNs, an order of monks founded by Bruno, a canon of 
Rheims, A. D. 1080. Their rules are very ſevere, | 
Ca'RTILAGE (cartilage, Fr. ee = It. of cartilago, Lat. by 
anatomiſts] is defined to be a ſimilar white part of an animal body, 
which is harder and drier than a ligament, but ſofter than a bone; the 
uſe of it is to render the articulation or joining of the bones more eaſy, 
and defends ſeveral parts from outward injuries In a cartilage are no 
cells for containing of marrow, nor is it covered over with any mem- 
brane, to make it ſenſible, as the bones are. The cartilages have a 


natural elaſticity. 


CarTILAGI'NEOUS, CARTILAGINO'SE, or CARTILA'GINOUS [car- 


 tilagineux, Fr. cartilaginoſo, It. cartilaginoſus, of cartilago, Lat.] be- 


longing to or conſiſting of cartilages or griſtles. | 
CarT1LA'co enfiformis [with anatomiſts] the tip or extremity of 
CarTiLAGo innominata [in anatomy] the ſecond cartilage of the 
larynx. Lat. | | 
Tm feutiformis [in anatomy] a cartilage, the prominences 
of which are diſcernable outwardly in the throat, and take their name 
from their reſemblance to an helmet. 
 Ca'gTMEL, a market town of Lancaſhire, near the Kentſands, 
192 miles from London. It has a harbour for boats, and had formerly 
a | 
3 or Cax ro [carton, Fr. and Sp. paſtboard, in paint- 
ing] a deſign made on ſtrong paper, to be afterwards calked through; 
and transferred on the freſh plaiſter of a wall to be painted in freſco, a 
pattern for working in tapeſtry, moſaic, Ic. as, the cartoons of Ra- 
phael Urbin, at Cour which are ſaid to be drawn for 
tapeſtry, but uncoloured. | | 
CarTov'cn, a cafe of wood three inches thick at the bottom, girt 
round with marlin, and holding 48 muſket balls, and fix or eight iron 
balls of a gue weight; it is Fred out of a hobit or ſmall mortar, and 
1 proper for defending a paſs. Harris. 
Can rou'sE, or CakTov'cn [cartouche, Fr. cartoccio, It. cartucho, 
Sp.] the charge or load of a fire- arm, wrapped up in a thick paper, 
c. to be conveyed into the piece the more readily. See CaxTRAOE, 
or . tho' it ſeems but a corruption of the Fr. car- 
touche, | 
Caxrov'sE, or Caxroven [cartoccio, It.] an ornament in archi- 
teQure, ſculpture, &c. repreſenting a ſcroll of paper; it is moſt com- 


monly a flat member with wavings, on which is ſome inſcription or 


device, cypher, ornament of armory, c. 

akTou'zEs [with architects] much the ſame as modilions, except 
that theſe are ſet under the corniſh in wainſcotting, and thoſe under the 
r at the eaves of a houſe, they are ſometimes called dentiles or 


Ca'nTrace, or Car'TRrIDGE [cartouche, Fr.] a caſe of paper or 
parchment, filled with gun-powder, uſed for the greater expedition of 
charging guns. Ball and cartrage ſorts for every bore. Dryden. 

CakTULARIEs [of charta, Lat. paper] papers wherein the contracts 
ales, exchanges, privileges, immunities, exemptions, and other acts that 

long to churches and monaſteries are collected and preſerved ; alſo 
P = where 8 records are kept. 

A RTWRIGHT [of cart and aurig ht . f Is 
Sedan 1. wright, Eng and Du.] a wheelwright, 


Sa or Caxve [old law] carve land, the ſame with caru- 
Sven [old law} aplough. | | 
8 ori a K the ploughing of land. 
AGE [in law | ; 
2 from that 1 . e eee 
RUCA TA [of charue, Fr. a plough] a plough land, or as much 
_Y may be plowed in a year by one plough ; alſo four cart 


due ven raus [old law] one who held land by carue or plough 
re Boum [old law) a team of oxen for ploughing or 
To CARVE verb ae.” 8 

, 7. [of ceonpan, Sax. or kerven, Teut, and Du. 
8 up meat at a tab e, to divide fowls or other meat into —. 
ToCarvy verb ag ft | woad, 
| » Ve » [of ceonpan, Sax, &c.] 1. To cut 
— or Other matter, into bar of animals, flowers, and other 
"10s figures. 2. To make any thing by carving or cutting. 


CAS 


| © In ſculpture exercid by happy ſkill, 
And carv'd in ivory a Bald B fk. Dryden: 
3. To engrave. | | 
Carve on every tree 
The fair. Shaleſpearr. we | _—. 
4. To chuſe one's own part. His foldiers could eafily have (4-4/2 
themſelyes their own food: Sourh. 5. To bew, cut or hack; as; 
to carve a paſſage out with a ſword. 
To Carve, verb neut. 1. To exereiſe the trade of a ſculptor. 2. 'I's 
8 at table the office of ſupplying the company from the 
Hines, wh | 
Things handſomely were ſerv'd; 
My miſtreſs for the ſtrangers carv'd. Prior. 


Ca'tvei, a ſmall ſhip, a fly boat: See CR AVEL. I ordered, if 


they found any Indians; to ſend in the little fly- boat, or the carve/, 
into the river. Raleigh. Mo | 
_ Carve. 1. A cutter or maker of figures in wood, ſtone; Cc. a 
ſculptor. 2. He that cuts up/meat at a table. l 
The carvee, dancing round each diſh, ſurveys 
—— flying knife; and, as his — Ig 1 8 
ith r ures ev'ry fowl diſſects. den. 
3. He that eu Aware N ws 
In braving arms | | 
Be his own carwer, and cut out his way. Shakeſpeare; 
Ca'rvixc, jubft. [from carve] ſculpture; figures carved ; as, car. 
vings in wood. | | | FE 
_ Ca'rvisr {with faleoners)] a hawk in the beginning of the year; 
ſo termed del its — — on the fiſt. en 12 255 


Carv'ncie [caroncle Fr. caruncula, Lat.] a little piece of fleſh; jt 


it is either natural or preternatural, as thoſe ſmall exereſcencies in 
the uninary paſſages in venereal caſes. Caruncles are à ſort of looſe 
_ ariſing in the urethra by the eroſion made by virulent acid matter. 
Viſeman. i | | : | 
Carv'NcULE cuticulares [in anatomy] the nymphæ. Lat: 


* 


Caaux curl lachrymales [among anatomiſts] caruncules of the eye, 


certain glandules or kernels placed at each corner of the eye; which 
ſeparate moiſture for moiſtemny it; the ſame with tears. They are 
_ called caruncule oculi. | 15 dike or 
ARU'NCULE® 1 [in anatomy] a wrinklit the vagina 
or paſſage of the womb. ; | 2 | | 
CaruNcuLs papillares [in anatomy] ten ſmall bodies or little 
protuberances on the infide of the pelvis of the kidneys, made by the 
extremities of the tubes; which bring the ſerum from the glands in the 
exterior parts to the pelvis. | 


Ca Rus, or Carvs * Gr. a _ a ſort of lethargy, in which, 


if the perſon affected be pulled, pinched, and called, he ſcarce ſhews 
any ſign either of feeling or hearing. The carus, according to Bru- 
no, is that ſpecies of a veternus [or drowſy diſeaſe] which is greater 
than a lethargy, but ſomewhat leſs than an ; to which it 
bears ſo great an affinity as often to paſs into it, but with a reſpira- 
tion as yet ſomewhat freer. 1 | 

Carne'ar, a town on the coaſt of Malabar; in the hither India; 
60 miles ſouth of Goa. Our Eaft-India company have a factory here, 
from whence they import their pepper: 

CarYa 
ſhaped like the bodies of women with their arms cut off; clothed 


in a robe reaching down to their feet, and ſet to ſupport the en- 


tablature. | | 
Cartoca'sriNUM [with apothecaries] an electuary ſo dendminated 
from its ingredients, viz. cloves and coſtus. | 
CarvoeniLaTa [with botaniſts) the herb avens: Lat. 
CaryoPnrLLUM [with n the clove-july-flower; Lat. 
CaryoPHILLUM aromaticum, the clove, an Indian ſpice. Lat. 
| Carvy'er1s [in botany] a kind of purge. | 
Casa'r, the capital of the dutchy of Montferrat, in Italy, fnuated 
on the river Po, 40 miles eaſt of Turin. Lat. 45 N. Long. 89 
35 E. . 


Casal MAlok, a town of the Milanefe, ſituated on the north ſide | 


of the river Po, about 20 miles eaſt of Cremona, 5 
CASA N, or KAs Ax, a province of Ruſſia, lying between the pro- 


vince of Moſcow on the weſt, and Siberia on the eaſt. 


Ca'szin, or Caswin, a city of Perſia, in the province of Eyrac- 
Agem, about 180 miles north of Iſpahan. 92780 | 

Ca'scaBEi., the pummel or hindermoſt round knob at the breech 
of a great gun, 


Casca'pe, Fr. [caſcata, It. caſeada, Sp. from ca/eo; low Lat. to 


fall] a fall of watets from a rock into a lower place, or an artificial 
water. fall, ſuch as is made in gardens, a cataract. The river Tiverone 
throws itſelf down a precipice, and falls by ſeveral caſcades from one 
rock to another. Addi ſon. wide | | p 
Ca'scais, a town of Eſtremadura, in Portugal, fituated at the mouth 
of the river Tagus, 17 miles eaſt of Liſbon. 1 
Casc vans fin fortification] cavities in form of wells, made-in the 
terreplain, hard by the rampart, whence a gallery dug under ground is 
conveyed, to give air to the mine of an enemy. * keys 
Cascar!'LLa, the bark of an Indian tree. | 
Casca'w, or Cassovia, a city of Upper Hungary, fitnated on 
the river Horat, 78 miles north-eaſt of Buda. iy | 
Cask [cas, Fr. caſo, It. of caſus, Lat.] 1. Condition as to outward 
circumſtance ; as, make the caſe yours. 2. The Rate of things; as; 
the . ſtands. 3. (In phyſic) State of the body ; as, e 
chondriacal or venereal caſes. 4. Condition, with regard to health gx- 
plight of the body. This is ludicrouſly applied: 
If the fire be faint or out of caſe = 
He will be copy'd in — i ry For: | 
The prieſt was pre in caſe. ift. Aero 
5. cn e The Ache, in caſe things ſhould fall out cofttutf 
to his N hath made a 1 — this caſe. Ti 12 — A 
ſtions relating to particular perſons or things: as, appeal | | 
in all Mes, . Repraſentation of apy fact or queſtion ; a, tae 1aws 
yers caſes. Bacon. . 


* caiſſe, Fr. | Lat.) 1. A little box, or covering of ax 
1 8 — 1 a building. The e the hoy 


Es, or Carta'rIDEs [in architecture] an order of pillars 
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CAS 


houfe is nobly deſign'd. Addiſon. 2. A building unfurniſhed, a repo- 
fitory for ſomething elſe. He had a ſe to raiſe in the univerſity a 
fair caſe for ſuch monuments, and to furniſh it with other choice col- 
lections from all parts. Wotton. Gor, 

Casꝝ [of caſa, It. an houſe, or as being a caſe to contain] a houſe 
where thieves, pick-pockets, whores, houſe-breakers, 2 
and all the looſe, idle, furacious crew, meet and drink, ſing, dance, 


and revel. A cant word. 


To Cas [from the noun] 1. To put into caſes or covers. Caſe 


ye, caſe ye, put on pw vizors. Shakeſpeare, 2. To cover as a caſe ; 
as, the caſing air. Shakeſpeare. 3. To cover on the outſide with differ- 
ent materials from thoſe on the inſide ; as, to caſe houſes with marble. 
| To Cas, verb neut. To put cafes, to contnve repreſentations of 
facts. They fell to reaſoning and ca/fng upon the matter. . Eſtrange. 
To Cast a Hare le args, is to flea and take out the bowels. 
To CAsE-Harden [of caſe and harden] 1. To harden on the outſide, 
2. To make obdurate. 55 
CasE-HARDENED, obdurate, 2 ˖ 
CASE-HARDENEDNEsSS, obduracy, impudence, c. 
CAsE-HARDENING, 1. A method of making the outſide of iron hard 
by a particular method of putting it into a caſe of loam, mixed with dried 
hoofs, ſalt, vinegar, &c. and heating it red hot in the forge, and af- 
terwards quenching it in water. The manner of caſe-hardening is thus: 
Take cow-horn or hoof, dry it thoroughly in an oven, then beat it to 
powder; put about the ſame quantity of bay ſalt to it, and mingle them 
together with ſtale chamberlye, or elſe white-wine vinegar. Lay 
ſome of this mixture upon loam, and cover your iron all over with it; 
then wrap the loam aboutfall, and lay it upon the hearth of thejfor 
to dry and harden. Putit into the fire, and blow up the coals to it till 
the whole lump have juſt a blood red heat. Moxon. 2. Sometimes fi- 
guratively, the rendering obdurate. | 5 
Cask of Conſcience, a queſtion or ſcruple about ſome matter of reli- 
gon. which the perſon that is diſſatisfied, is deſirous to have re- 
Olved. N | ; „„ n 
Cas of Glaſi [of Normandy] conſiſting of 120 feet. 
Cask Reſerved [with Romaniſts] ſins of conſequence, the abſolu - 
tion of which are reſerved for the ſuperiors or their vicars. 


- 


CasEs * grammar] are the accidents of a noun, that ſhew der it 


varies in declining in the Latin. They are fix in number, viz. the 
nominative, genitive, dative, aëcuſative, vocative, and ablative; 
which ſee in their proper places al re The ſeveral changes 
which the noun undergoes in the Latin and Zreek tongues, in the ſe- 
veral numbers, are called caſes, and are deſigned to expreſs the ſeveral 
views or relations under which the mind conſiders things with regard to 
one another; and the variation of the noun for this purpoſe, is called 

declaifion.. M. TR" 5 
In Cask [nel caſo, It.] if it ſhould happen, upon the ſuppoſition 


that.. A form of peech now little uſed. Fans FR 
caſe and knife} a large kitchen knife. The king 


Cask Knife [0 
always acts with a great caſe-knife ſtuck in his girdle. Addiſon. 
Cask Shot, ſmall bullets, nails, pieces of lead, iron, Wc. put into 
caſes to be ſhot off out of murdering pieces. 
fat. Clarendon. | oy | 
. *Ca'semare [Fr. caſamatta, It. caſamata, Sp.] a vault formerl 
made to ſeparate the — of the lower and upper batteries; alſo 
a well with ſeveral ſubterraneous branches, dug in the paſſage of a 
baſtion, till the miner is heard at work, and air given to the mine. 
CasguATE [in fortification] a kind of vault of maſon's work, in 
that part of the flank of a baſtion next the curtain, ſerving for a battery, 
to defend the face of the oppoſite baſtion, and the moat or ditch. 
Ca'sEMENT [caſamento, It.] a part of a window that opens upon 
hinges to let in air. oo | | | 
Ca'stous [caſeur, Lat.] cheeſy, reſembling cheeſe.; as, the caſeous 
parts of the chyle. Floyer. 
Ca'szrns or Ca'zERNs [caſernes, Fr. caſernas, Sp.] little rooms, 
apartments or lodgments erected between the ramparts and houſes of 
fartified towns, or on the ramparts themſelves, to ſerve as lodgings for 
the ſoldiers of the iſon. „ . 
| Ca'seEwoRM [of caſe and ævorm] a grub that makes itſelf a caſe. 
Cadiſhes or caſeworms are found in ſeveral countries, and ſeveral little 
brooks. Floyer. | | 
Can | [of caiſhe, Fr. a cheſt, caſſa, It. caixa, Port. kaſſe, Du. 
kaſten, Ger.) money, properly ready money, or money in the cheſt 
or at hand. - | | 
Ca'suewnuT, the name of a tree. The flower conſiſts of one leaf, 
which is divided into five long, narrow ſegments, The ovary in the 
bottom of the calyx becomes a pear-ſhaped fruit, upon the 72 of 


which grows a veſlel, in which is contained one kidney-fhaped ſeed. 


This tree is very common in Jamaica and Barbadoes, where it grows 
oy large, but in England will rarely ſtand through our winters. Mil. 


7. 
Ca'snan, or Ka'sHan, a city of the province of Eyrac-Agem, in 
Perſia, about reo miles north of Iſpaban. 
| Ca'sHELL, or Ca“s HL, a city of the county of Tipperary, in Ire- 
land, about 80 miles ſouth-weſt of Dublin. It is a biſhop's ſee. 
Casni'tr [caifeur, Fr. caſſiere, It. caixtiro, Port. caſſierer, Ger.] 
a caſh-keeper of a merchant or ſociety, he that has charge of the mo- 
ney. 
\Casu-KEEPER [of caſh and keep] he that is entruſted with the money. 
N. was properly a caſb-Aecper or privy purſe. Arbuthnor. | 
To Casnr'es, or To Casni'ry [offer r. caſſar, Sp. and It. of 
ca bay ker! 1. To diſband or diſcharge ſoldiers ; to turn out of office, 
place, or employment; to diſcard with reproach. They ca/tiered ſe- 
veral of their followers as mutineers. Addiſon, 2. It ſeems in the fol- 
lowing, paſſages ip Sgt the ſame as to annul, to vacate, which is 
e tO 


ſufficiently 2 e derivation, If we ſhould find a father cor- 
his ſon, we mult charge this upon a peculiar baſeneſs of nature, 


ry 

if _ name of nature may. be allowed to that which ſeems to be utter 
caſhiering of it, deviation from, and a contradiction to the common 
principles of humanity. South, Some caſhier, or atleaſt endeayour to 
invalidate, all other arguments. Locke. | | 

- £,'5n00 [cachou, Fr. eafeing It.] the gum or juice of an Eaft In- 
$2797 


dle of the yard, juſt between the ties. 


Guns charged with ca/e- 


enemy. 


CAS 


Caotnc of Timber Work, is the plaiſtering the houſe all over u! 
mortar, and ſtriking it while whet ah a corner of a trowel by N = 
to make it reſemble the joints of free ſtone, i 

Ca'sinos, dried cow- dung for fuel. | | | 

Casx [cadus, Lat. caſque, Fr.] 1. A barrel or veſſel for contain 
liquor, commonly made of w 2. It has caſk in a kind of 1 ny 
ſenſe, to ſignify the commodity or proviſion of caſks, Bad 4 
monly ill ſeaſonꝰ d. We 1 19 

Cask, or Casque [caffis, Lat. caſque, Fr.] an helmet | 
for the head : a _— 6 8 cork. Dads 

Ca'sxeT [cafſet, Fr. cafſetta, It. coxa, Sp.] a little cabiuet j 
cheſt for jewels or things of value. & 

Pack'd up his choiceſt treaſure 
In one dear caſket,  Otway. br nt 

To Casx EH {from the ou to put in a caſket. I have wWrit 
letters, caſtetted my treaſure. Shakeſpeare. | 7 

 Breafi CaskeT [in a ſhip] is the longeſt of the caſkets, in the mid 

Ca'splan Sea, a large ſea, or lake of Aſia, bounded by the 
vince of Aftracan, and the. country of the Calmuc Tartars eg 
north, by the Bochara's and part of Perſia oh the eaſt, by another S 
of Perſia on the ſouth, and by another part of Perfia and Circafta a 
the weſt. It is upwards of 400 miles 44: from north to ſouth 1 
zoo miles broad from eaſt to weſt. : 

Casque, Fr. [in heraldry] ſignifies an helmet. See CAs x. 

CasSAMUNA'IR, an aromatic vegetable, a ſpecies of galangal brodelt 
2 the eaſt, and highly valued as a nervous and ſtomachic — 

wincy. | {OY 
Cassa'xo, a fortreſs of the Milaneſe, in Italy, ſituated oy * 
Adda, about 12 miles north of Milan. . * | een 
To Cx'ssars, or To Cass [ caſſatum, ſup. of cab, low Lat. of. 


fer, Fr.] to render void, to abrogate, to diſannul. Ray uſes it. 


Cassa'Tton [Fr. cafſazione, It. of caſſatio, Lat.] the act of mak; 
null or void. ; Ne. Lat J the act of makin 


Cass A Tun, or CassA “TA {in old law] a houſe with land belong. 


ing to it, ſufficient to maintain one family. 


 Ca'ssavi, or Ca's8aDa, an American root, which being dried 
and diveſted of its milky juice, then ground to flour, and made int 
cakes, is the common bread of the natives. The plant has a ſho 
ſpreading bell- aped flower, conſiſting of one leaf, whoſe pointal he. 
comes a roundiſh fruit. The ſpecies are fix : 1. The common caſſai 
2. The moſt prickly caſſavi, with a chaſte tree leaf, &c, The fri 
is cultivated in all the warm parts of America. The laſt fort is not 
3 3 TI the roots are freſh and full of juice, which the 
negroes frequently dig up, roaſt, and eat, like potatoes, without 
ill edel. Miller 8 a HHS ee Me OR 
Ca'ssawaRe, a very large bird of prey in the Eaſt Indies, wi 
thers like the hairs of a —.— T Fre e 
Ca“ssEL, the capital of the landgravate of Heſſe-Caſſel, c. in the 
circle of the Upper Rhine, in Germany, ſituated vn the river Fulde, 
Lat. 5 10 20 N. Long. 9 20“ E. | | Re 
CassEL, is alſo the name of a town in French Flanders, about 1; 
miles ſouth of Dunkirk. 5 | | f 
Cass kRO'LE, a copper ſtew- pan. Fr. 
CassEROLE [in cookery] a loaf ſtuffed 
pullets, and dreſſed in a ſtew-pan. Fr. 


Ca'ss1a Fiftula, Lat. caſſia in the cane, a reed of a 7 * 


with a farce of chickens u 


lity. The tree hath a cylindrical, long, taper, or flat pod, di- 
vided into many cells, in each of which is one hard ſeed lodged in 2 
clammy black ſubſtance, which is purgative, The flowers have five 
leaves, diſpoſed orbicularly. The ſpecies are nine ; but only two uſed. 
1. The American caſſia. 2. The purging caſſia, or pudding pipe 
tree, &c. The 2d fort grows to be a very large tree, not only in 
Alexandria, but alſo in the Weſt Indies. This is what produces the 
purging caſſia of the ſhops. Miller. 

Cassla Lignea, Lat. the ſweet wood of a tree much like cinnamon. 
A ſweet ſpice mentioned by Moſes, as an ingredient in the compoſition 
of the holy oil, uſed for the conſecration of the ſacred veſſels of the ta- 
bernacle. This aromatic is ſaid to be the bark of a tree very like cin- 
namon, and grows in the Indies without being cultivated. Calnet. 

Cass1A Flos (or prepared caſſia) a harmleſs and gentle purge. _ 

Ca'ss1Do0NA, or STRI'CKADORE [Fr. frekas, Lat. with iſs] 
a plant called caſt-me-down, and lavender, 

Cass1a'co, Lat. the herb plantane. 

CassME'RE, the capital city of a province of the ſame name, in the 
hither India. It was once the capital of a kingdom, and is fill ſome- 
times the reſidence of the Mogul. Lat. 35 N. Long. 75* E. 

CassIi'NE, a farm-houſe, where a number of ſoldiers 50 poſted 
themſelves, in order to make a ſtand againſt the approaches of an 


Ca'ss10wary, the ſame as CassawaR E. The two caffowarizsi 
St, James's park. Locke, | es 
_ Cass81'qus, a chief governor or ſovereign lord of a particular di- 
ſtri& or country in ſome parts of America. : | 

Ca'ssocx [cafaque, Fr. probably a wide coat; caſacca, It. of caſa, 
Lat. an houſe, 9. 4. a long veſtment to be worn i caſa, within doors 
or of caſula, Lat.] a certain fort of cloſe garment, now commonly 


worn by clergymen under their gowns. 

roi + or Cas rox DR, caſk ſugar, ſugar put up into caks 
or cheſts, after the firſt purification, | | 

Ca'ssuTa, Lat. {in botany] the weed, dodder. | 

Cass-wzrv [with botanifts] a common weed, alſo called hep 
W uch. ; 1 | 5 3 

o Cas r, verb ad. pret. . paſl. c robably 

Dan.] 1. To fling or 2 JAN 2 N * dart. 2. T0 
throw away as uſeleſs or hurtful ; as, to caft afide ; or ca by 20) 17 
nion. 3. To throw dice or lots. Joſhua 44% lots. Joſe. 4: *? 
throw from a high place; as, to ca/t one down a rock. 5. To Wer 
in wreſtling. Being too ſtrong for him, though he took my leg. -- 
I made a ſhift to c him. Shakeſpeare, 6. To throw as 4 ſnare 
net. 7. To drop or let fall; as, to caf anchor, 8. To expoſe ; B 
to caſt bread to the 4%, 9. To drive by violence of weather, m of 
in the paſſive form, We muſt be ca/f upon a certain iſland. Adi. 4 


A of the periods. Pope. 


CAS 


8 throwing up earth, to raiſe; as, to caf up 2 mount 
_ 200 by 11. 74 put into any ſtate. john was caſt into pri- 
12. To condemn capitally in a trial; as, to caſt 

.": 1: tho' the paſſive form be generally uſed ; as, he was cat. 


| 13. To condemn in a lawſuit (of caſter, Fr.) as, he was caft in dama- 


ges and coſts. 


1 mots in policy than malice. Bacon. 16, To leave behind in 


; To lay aſide as no longer fit to be worn. Giving caft clothes to be 


worn by valets, has a very ill effect upon little minds. Addiſon. 
ig. To bring forth before the due time, as an abortion; as, to caf? 
their young. 20. To over-weigh, to make, to N wp mg as, to 

or the life of a crimi- 


The water of my land, find her diſeaſe, 

And purge it. Shakeſpeare. 3 5 
24. To fix the parts in a play. Our parts in the other world will be 
new caſt, and mankind will be ranged in different ſtations of ſuperio- 


rity. Addiſon. 25. To glance, to direct the eye; as, to caſ the eyes. 


26. To form by caſting in a mould, as founders do; as, to caſt great 
guns. 27. To melt any metal into figures; as, to ca braſs into a 
mould. 28. To model, to form; as, to caf? all logical learning into 
2 mathematical method. Watts, 
or emanation. 

So divine a grace, 3 2 

The glorious Daphnis ca/?s on his illuſtrious race. Dryden. 
We may find a fairer ls t caſt over the ſame ſcriptures. Watts. 30. 
To yield or give up without reſerve or condition; as, to caf? ourſelves 
upon God. 31. To inflict; as, to caſ blame on a perſon. "© 8.4 

To CasT Away, to ſhipwreck ; as, he waſt caſ? away upon the 
rocks. 1 | 
To Casr Away, to laviſh profuſely, to turn to no uſe. 

Our father will not caſt away a life | 

So needful to us all. Addiſon. 5 

To Casr Away, to ruin. States, by an over-fight in ſome one act 
or treaty between them and their potent oppoſites, may utterly caſt 
away themſelves for ever. Hooker. | 

To Casr Down, to deject the mind. Let him ſee you are much 
caft diwn and afflicted for the ill opinion he entertains of you. Ad- 
diſon. 

To Cas r Off, to diſcard, to put away; as, to caf off a miſtreſs. 

To Cas r Off, to reject; as, to diſown, and caft off a rule. 

To Casr Of, to diſburthen one's ſelf of; as, to caf? off care, ſhame, 
or ſubjection. They never fail to exert themſelves, and to caf? of the 
oppreſſion. Addiſon. i | 

To Casr Off, to leave behind. Away he ſcours croſs the fields, 
caſts off the dogs, and gains a wood. L'Eftrange. we 

To CasT Of [among hunters] to let go or ſet looſe ; as, to caff off 
the dogs in a chace. 3 

To Cas r Out, to reject, to turn out of doors. Thy brat hath been 
caſt out, like to itſelf, no father owning it. Shakeſpeare. 

To Casy Out, to vent, to utter, with ſome intimation of negli- 
gence or vehemence. | | "i | | 

Why doſt thou caft out ſuch ungenerous terms, 

Againſt the lords and ſovereigns of the world. Aadiſon. 
Jo Casr Up, to compute, to calculate; as, to caf? up an account, 
and to c/f up the colt of an undertaking before hand. | 

To CasT Up, to vomit; as, to caft any thing ap from the ſtomach. 

Caf? up the poiſon that infects thy mind. Dryden. 

0 CasT, verb neut. 1. To turn the thoughts, to think or contrive ; 
a5, to cat in mind. 2. To admit of a form by caſting or melting. It 
will not run thin, ſo as to caft and mould. Woodward. 3. Among 
workmen, to warp, to go out of form. Stuff is ſaid to ca or warp, 
When by its own Ne or moiſture of the air, it alters its flatneſs or 
3 8. Moxon. „ 

AST, irreg. pret. and part. pff. 1 caſt or have caſt ; being caſt. 
Cssr, prot. imp, r 20 crime; alſo the barg loſt a 
civil proceſs. 

Casr, ſubſt. 1. Motion of the eye. Pity cauſeth a flexion or caſ of 
eye aſide, Which caſt of the eye is a geſture of averſion or Ioathings to 
hold the object. Bacon. 2. (Of the eye) Au ogle, 3. (In popu- 
language) {quinting. 4. The throw of the dice; as, his ca/? was 
uce and tres. 5. Chance from the caſt of dice. It is an even caft 
Whether I do or not. 6. Venture from throwing dice. When you 
ae brought them to the laſt caſt, they will offer to come to you. Spen- 
fer. Venture all this fortune at a caſt. Dryden. 7. A mould or form. 


2 heroic poem, but in another caſt and figure. Prior. 8. A ſhade, or 


e to any colour; as, a ca, of red, or of green. 9. Exterior 
Ppearance. New names, new dreſſings, and the modern caſt. Den- 
am. 10. Manner, air, mien. A neat caſt of verſe, and the very 
i 11. A throw, the act of caſting. 
This deadly fray, 


Rf EY caſt of dreadful duſt will ſoon allay. Dryden. 

1 thing thrown. Some ſow rye on it with a broad caf; ſome 
Þ LOW lingle ca, and ſome with a double. Mortimer. 13. State 
ha r calt or thrown, Plato compares life to a game at tables ; 
wall — cat we ſhall have is not in our power, but to manage it 
weh Wat is, Norris, 14. The ſpace d ich any thing is thrown; 


Ne. 17. 


29. To communicate by reſlection 


CAS 
7 a ſtone's caſ from one. ig. A ſtroke, a touch; This was a caft of 
ood's politics. Sar. | 
4 Casr [in falconry] a flight, a couple or ſett of hawks diſmiſſed 
from the fiſt, A cat of merlins, which flying of a gallant height 
over certain buſhes, would beat the birds that roſe down into the 
buſhes, as falcons will do wild fowl over a river. Sidney. - 
Casr 45 the Country [with miners] the colour of the earth; 
To be CasrT Down, to be afflicted. 2 
0 be at the laft Cas r, or at one's wit's end, ; ; 

To CaiT a Hawk to the Perch ſin falconry] to put her upon it. 

Tg CasT-a Point in Traverſe [in navigation] is to prick down on 4 
chart any point of the compaſs that any land bears from you, or to 
find what way the ſhip has made, or on what point the ſhip bears at 
any inſtant. 35 | 

CASTA'NEA, Lat, à cheſnut-tree, or the fruit: | 

A STANETS [caftagnettes, Fr. caftagnette, It; caſtaniittas, Sp.] à 
ſort of ſnappers, which dancers of ſarabands tie about their fingers, to 
keep time with when they dance. They had gone together by the 
ears like a pair of caſſaneti. Congreve. = | = 

. Ca'sTawar, ſub. [of caſt and way} a perſon abandoned by pro- 
vidence. Leſt when I have preached to others, I myſelf ſliould be a 
caftatway. Corinthians, Or rather, rejected and thrown atide, like an 
adulterate coin. In the original aJoxyu®-. | 3 

Casrawax, adj. [from the ſubſt.] uſeleſs, of no value. We only 

erg at our caſtaavay leiſure, the impriſon'd, immortal ſoul; 
eg. 5. 

Cas r Ep, part. paſſ. of zo caft ; but improperly, and found perhaps 
only in the following paſſage : 8 

When the mind is quicken'd, out of doubt, 

The organs, tho' deſunct and dead before, 

Break up their drowſy grave, and newly move, 

With cafted ſlough, , freſh legerity. Shakeſpeare. 

CasTa'NoviTz, a town of Croatia, ſituated on the river Unna, 
which divides Chriſtendom from Turky ; ſubje& to the houſe of Au- 
ſtria. „Lat. 45% 40 N. Long. 17 200 E. | 

Ca'srEL-ARAGoONEsE, a fortreſs of Sardinia, ſituated on the north- 
weft coaſt of that iſland. | | 
_ Ca"sTEL-Bax, a town of Ireland, in the county of Mayo, and pro- 
vince of Connaught, about 38 miles north of Gallway. : 

Ca'sTEL-BaNnco, a city of the province of Beira, in Portugal, 
about 95 miles north-eaſt of Liſbon. _ | 

Ca"sTEL DE Vox, a town of Alentejo, in Portugal, about 12 miles 
eaſt of Portalegre, and 35 weſt of Alcantara. 

Ca'sTEL-RoDk1co, a town of Portugal, in the province of Tra- 
loſmontes, ſituated zo miles north-eaſt of the city of Rodrigo. 

CasTELLA, a town of the Mantuan, in Italy, about 5 miles north- 
eaſt of the city of Mantua. | 


_ CASTELLAIN [chatellain, Fr. caſtellano, It. and Sp.] a conſtable or 
keeper of a caſtle. | | 
CasTE'LLAMENT [eonfect.] a march-pane caſtle; | 
CasTE'LLAN [in the Weſt Indies] a picce of money, in value 
ſomething more than a ducat. . 
CasTE'LLANY [chatellenie, Fr. caftellania, It.] the manour apper- 


taining to a caſtle, the extent of its land and juriſdiction. | 


 Ca"sTELLATED [from caftle] incloſed within à building of fone, 
Se. as, a fountain, conduit, or ciſtern canſtellated. ; | 
_ CasTELLa'T10, Lat. [a law term] the building of a caſtle without 
the leave of the king. 
CASTELLO'RUM Operate, Lat. fin old records] ſervice of work 
and labour, to be done by inferior tenants for the repair or building 
of caſtles. BEE | „ 
CasT1GLIOXE, a fortified town in the dutchy of Mantua, about 
20 miles north-weſt of the city of Mantua. : | 
CasT1'LE, the name of two inland provinces of Spain, ſituated al- 
moſt in the middle of that kingdom ; that towards the ſouth is called 
New Caſtile, and the other Old Caſtile ; Madrid being the capital of 
the former, and Burges of the latter. 
CasTILLA'RA, a town of the Mantuan, in Italy, ſituated fix miles 
north-eaſt of the city of Mantua. 5 
CasT1'LLON, a town of Perigort, in the province of Guienne, in 
France, ſituated on the river Dordonne, 16 miles eaſt of Bourdeaux. 
Cas ER, Ca'sroR, or CHN ST ER [of ceap xen, Sax. of cafirum, a 
camp. or caſtellum, Lat. a camp or caſtle] ſet at the end of a name of 
a place, intimates there had in that place been a camp, caſtle, Wc. 


of the Romans; as, Lancaſter ; the Saxons chufing to fix in thoſe 


laces. : | | 
Ca'sTER {from 70 caſt] 1. He that throws or caſts. 
If with this throw the ſtrongeſt caffer vye, 
Still, further ſtill, I bid the diſcus fly. Pope. | | 
2. One that calculates fortunes. A cafter of fortunate figures. Addiſon. 
CasT1'ric [caftificus, Lat.] making chaſte. | 
Ca'sTIGABLE [caftigabilis, of caſligo, to chaſtiſe] worthy to be 
chaſtiſed. | 
To Ca'sT1GaTE [caftigare, It. caſtigàr, Sp. caſtigatum, Lats] to 
chaſtiſe, to correct. To caſtigate thy pride. Shakeſpeare, | 


* Cux'sr1GaTED, noun adj, chaſte, correct, pure; as, a caftigated 


ſtile. 
| CasT16a'TION Lat. caſtigatione, It. caſtigatio, Lat.] 1. Penance, 
difcipline. | | 
Faſting and prayer, 3 | 

With ca/tigation, exerciſe devout. Shakeſpeare. OL 
2. Chaſtiſement, puniſhment, correction. The ancients had theſe 
conjectures touching their floods and conflagrations, ſo as to frame 
them into an hypotheſis for the caſtigation of the exceſſes of generation. 
Hale. 3. Emendation. Their caſtigations were accompanied with en- 


couragements. Boyle. 


CasTica'TORY, of or pertaining to chaſtiſement ; punitive, in order 
to amendment. Penalties inflicted either probatory, ca/irgatory, or 
exemplary. Bramball. a a 

Ca'sTING of Drapery [in painting] ſignifies a free, eaſy, negligent 
way of cloathing any y 7 3 

CasTiNG of Timber Work. See Ca'sinG of Timber Hort. 

 Cx'srinG [in foundery] Pp the Fan, Ha rape) — into a 

fe urpoſe, See To Casr, wer EF 
mould prepared or that purpo 35 | : 
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in South America, 


CAS 


nsr [in falconry] is any thing given an hawk to purge and 


cleanſe his gorge, | 


© CasTixG [with joiners] wood is ſaid to eaſt or warp, when it 
ſhoots or ſhrinks by moiſture, air, ſun, Oc. See To Cam, verb 


neut. 
- Casrix6-neT [of caſt and net] a net to be thrown into the water. 
Cafting-tiets did rivers bottoms ſweep May. i 

Ca'sTLE [caftellum, Lat. chateau, Fr. caftello, It. caftillo, Sp. ca/- 
tell, Port.] 1. A ſtrong place fortified by nature or art, or both, againſt 
an enemy's aſſaults. 2. Cafiles in the air [chateaux a Eſpagne] pro- 
jects imaginary and without reality; as, 

To build CasLes in the air. 

Lat. In ſumma inanitate verſari. Fr. Faire des chateaux en Eſpagne 
(in Spain.) H. Ger. Schloefſer in die luft bauen. It. Far caſtelli in 
aria. That is, to have our dependance on impoſſibilities, or at leaſt 
improbabilities: or to form vain projects which have no grounds, 


and to build our hopes of ſucceſs on ſuch unſtable foundations. 


Prow'CasTLE [ina ſhip} is the riſe or elevation of the prow over 
the uppermoſt deck towards the mizzen. 

Stern CasTLE Tin a ſhip] the whole elevation that ranges on the 
2 over the laſt deck, where the officers cabins and places of aſſem- 

To CasTLE, a term uſed at cheſs play. 8 

Ca'sTLED, adj. [from caſtle] provided or furniſhed with caſtles, 


Caſlled elephants o'erlook the town. Dryden. 


CasTLEs [in heraldry] are emblems of grandeur and magnificence ; 


they alſo denote ſanctuary and ſafety ; they are given for arms to ſuch 


as have reduced them by main force, or have been the firſt that mount- 
ed their walls; either by open aſſault, or by eſcalade : alſo to one that 
has defeated ſome enemy, or taken ſome priſaner of note, who bore 
them in his banner or ſhield. | 

CA'STLE 89aP [1 ſyppaſs corrupted from Caſtile foap. Jobnſon.] A 
ſort of ſoap. I have a letter from a ſoap-boiler, deſiring me to write 
upon the preſent duties on caſtle ſoap. Addiſon. | 

Cas'TLE-Ca'REY, a market town of Somerſetſhire, three miles 
from Wincanton, and 125 from London. Here is a mineral water, 


of the ſame kind as that of Epſom. 


Ca'teTLE-R1'SING, an ancient borough town of Norfolk, fituated 
near the ſea coaſt, three miles from Lynn, and 97 from London. It 
gives title of baron to the duke of Norfolk, and ſends two members 
to parliament. | | 

'a'STLE Ward,. or CaSTLE Guard [of caſtle and ward or guar 
an impoſition or tax laid upon ſuch as dwell within a certain compals 


of any caſtle, towards the maintaining of thoſe who watch and ward 


in the ſame; alſo the circuit itſelf inhabited by ſuch as are ſubject to 
this ſervice. 
Ca'srLinG from caſt] the young of any beaſt brought forth un- 
timely. An abortive, rather rely upon the urine of a caf/izg's bladder. 
Brown, 
Ca'sToN, or CAN ESTO, a market town of Norfolk, on the river 
Bure, 128 miles from London. | 
Ca'sTor [Fr. Sp. Port. and Lat. caftore. It.] 1. A wild beaſt, call- 
ed a bever. 2. A fine hat made of the furr of a beaver. 
_ CasTos [in aſtronomy] a fixed ſtar of the ſecond magnitude in 
Gemini. | 
CasToR and PoLLux [in meteorology] a fiery meteor which at ſea 
appears ſticking ſometimes to a part of the ſhip, in form of one, two, 


or even three or four balls. When one is ſeen alone it is more pro- 
wh called helena, which portends the ſevereſt part of the ſtorm to 


yet behind; two are denominated Caftor and Pollux, and ſome- 


times Tyndarides, which portend a ceſſation of the ſtorm. Cham- 


bers. Theſe meteors have lately been found to be electrical fire. 


Casrox [in geography] a market town of Lincolnſhire, 120 


miles from London, built by Hengift, on a tract of ground, which he 
encompaſſed with an ox's hide cut into thongs, purſuant to a grant of 
Vortigern, and was thence called Thuang-Caſtor, i. e. Thong- 


_ Caſtle. 


CasTo'rEuUM [in pharmacy] a medicine made of the liquor con- 
tained in little bags near the beaver's groin; good in convul- 
fions, and uſed to fortify the head and the nervous parts. Theſe 
bags are about the bigneſs of a gooſe's egg, and found indifferently in 
as. 1 and females ; whe: taken off, the matter condenſes, ſo as to be 
reducgd to a powder, which is oily, of a ſharp bitter taſte and ſtrong 
diſagreeable Hell. - 


© CasTRAMETA'T1ON [of caftra, camp, and metior, Lat. to meaſure] 


a pitching of tents, or the art of encamping an army. 

CasTRA'NGULa [with botaniſts] the herb brown-wort or water- 
betony. Lat. | ; 

To Ca'srRATE [chatrer, Fr. caſtrare, It. caftrar, Sp. of caſtrato, 
Lat.] 1. To geld or cut an animal. 2. To take away the obſcene part 
from an author's work. | | 
 CaspRA'TION [of coftrate] 1. The act of gelding. The largeſt needle 
ſhould be uſed in taking up the ſpermatic veſſels in caſtration. Sharp. 
2. Phe taking away from an auchor's work. 

Ca'sTRATURE [caftrature, Lat.] a caſtration or gelding. 0 
Ca'sTREs, a city of Languadoc, in France, 4. 35 miles eaſt 
cf Tholouſe. . | | 
* Ca'srrEL, or Ka'sTREL [cercerelle, Fr. with falconers] a kind of 
hawk, which in ſhape very much reſembles a lanner ; but as to ſize 


like the hobby: the game proper ta it is the growſe, a fowl com- 


mon in the north of England, and elſewhere. 
CASTRE NSIAN [caſtrenſis, of 222 Lat] belonging to a camp. 
Cas TRo, the capital of the iſle of Chiloe, on the coaſt of Chili, 


Cask ro, is alſo the name of a town, in the territory of Otranto, 
in the kingdom of Naples, about ſeven miles ſouth of Otranto. 

* Ca'sTRO-MARINO, a town in the province of Algarva, in Portugal, 
fituated near the mouth of the river Guadiana, on the confines of An- 
daluſia. | 

 *Cx'sv Corfimili [in law] a writ of entry granted where a tenant in 
courteſy, or tenant for term of life, or for * life of another, alien- 
ates, a makes over land in fee, or in tail, or for the term of another's 
kſe. Lat. | 

| Casv'Matrimonii prelocuti [in law) a writ which lies againſt a man 


CAT 


for refuſing in reaſonable time to marry a woman, who hath Bre 
him lands upon that condition. 8 i 

Cav proviſo, a writ of entry given by the ſtatute of Glouceſter, in 
caſe where a tenant in dower aliens in fee, or for term of life, its 
tail, and hes for him in reverſion againſt the alien, Lar. 

Ca'sval [caſuel, Fr. caſuale, It. cafual, Sp. of caſualc, Lat.] ha 

ning by chance, accidental, not certain. That which ſeemeth 5 
caſual and ſubject to fortune, is yet diſpoſed by the ordinance of God 
Raleigh. : 

Ca'sVALLY [of caſual]. accidentally, by chance, without deſign 
One advantage I now caſuaily remember. Dryden. FIT 

Ca'svaLNess [of caſual] accidentalneſs. 

Ca'svaLTY [of * 1. An unforeſeen accident, that falls out 
8 by chance, not defign ; as, it happened by mere caſug/ty. 2 

hance that produces unnatural death. In particular nations, within 
the ſpace of two or three hundred years, notwithſtanding all cli 
the number of men doubles. Burnet's Theory. | f 

_ CasvaLTy [with tinners] a ſtrong matter which is ſeparated from 
tin ore by N | | | | 

5 or Ca'svuBLE [chaſuble, Fr.] a veſtment for a mat. 
prieſt. | 

_ Ca'svisr [caſuifte, Fr. caſuiſta, It. and Sp. of caſus, Lat.] 
{ſkilled in ART ok of —— 45 Ce too 700 and WP 
are equally dangerous. St. Evremend. | 
Who ſhall decide, when doctors diſagree. 

And ſoundeſt cajuiffs doubt. Pope. | 

Casv1'sriCar [of caſurft] of or pertaining to a caſuiſt, relating ty 
caſes of conſcience, containing the doQrine thereof. The praQicy 
caſuiſiical, that is the principal vital part of their religion, ſavours very 
little of ſpirituality. South. 5 
— Ca'svisrRy [of caſuiff} the doctrine of caſes of conſcience; the 
ſcience of a caſuiſt. Chicane in furs, and ca/uiſtry in lawn. Pap 
Ca sURE [caſura, Lat.] a falling. > 00 | 
Car [catus, Lat. chat, Fr. Gatto, It. Gato, Sp. and Port, litt, 
Du. and L. Ger. katz, H. ver.) a domeſtic creature that kills mice; 
harm naturaliſts commonly reckon the loweſt order of the leonine 

cles. | | 
"hen candles are out, all Cars are grey. Fr. Dans la nuit, tn 
chats ſont gris. It. Ogni cuffia (coife for women) & buona per la mit, 
(is good in the dark.) This proverb is generally meant of women, 
intimating that in the dark all are alike. 

A ſtalded Car fears cold water. Fr. Chat echauff? crain Peau fri; 
or, a burnt child dreads the fire. See Burnt. 5 | 
- You can have no more of a Car than her skin. Fes 

That is, you muſt not expect more of a perſon than he is capably 
of performing. X | 

A mutlled Car is no good mouſer. Catta guantata non piglia foie. 
It. Spoken to them who fet about their work with their gloves, « 
any thing elſe on that is cumberſome. : 

The Car loves fifh, but the is loth to wet ber feet. 

Fr. Le chat aime le poiſſon, mais il naime pas a mouiller le pati: 
Taken from the obſervation of cats being very cautious or treading in 
wet places. . 
| | | A Car may look at a king. | 
This is a ſaucy proverb, generally made uſe of by pragmatical per 

ſons, who muſt needs be cenſuring their ſuperiors, ta e things by the 
worſt handle, and carry them beyond their bounds ; for tho peaſants 
may look at and honour great men, patriots and patentates, yet they 
are not to ſpit in their faces. ; F 

Before the Car can lick her ear, that is, never. 

Car, a ſhipor ſea veſſel ſo called. Sh 

To turn CAT in pan, to change party, _ | 

Car in the Pan [imagined by ſome to be rightly written catihar, a 
coming from catipani, revolted governors. An unknown correſpon- 
dent imagines very naturally, that it is corrupted from cate in the jar, 
Johnſon.) There is a cunning which we in England call, the turning 
of the cat in the pan; which is, when that which a man ſays to ano- 
ther, he lays it as if another had ſaid it to him. Bacon. | 

Car [hieroglyphically] repreſents falſe friendſhip, or a deceitful 
flattering l 5 
Car [in heraldry] is an emblem of liberty, becauſe it natural 
hates to be ſhut up; and therefore the Burgundians, c. bore a cat in 
their banners, to intimate that they could not endure ſervitude. It i 


a bold and daring creature, and alſo cruel to its enemy, and neve! 


gives over till it has deſtroyed it, if poſſible. It is alſo watchful, den- 
terous, ſwift, liable, and has ſuch good nerves, that if it falls from a 
place never ſo high, it ill alights on its feet; and therefore may de- 
note thoſe who have ſo much forefight, that whatſoever befals them 
they are ſtill upon their guard. In coat armour they mult always be 
repreſented full-faced. and not ſhewing one fide of it, but both ther 
eyes and both their ears. Argent three cats in pale /ab/e, is the coat 


of the family of Keat of Devonſhire. 


CAT-A-MOUNT, or CAT-A-MOUNTAIN, a N or wild cat. 
Car- ALL, a very diſagreeable ſort of pipe or ſqueaking whiltle, 
late years but too well known at the play-houſes, for condemning plajs- 
A young lady at the theatre conceived a paſſion for a notorious rake 

that headed a party of catcalls, Spectator. | 

Gib Car, a boar cat. 

CAT-HEAD (in a ſhip] a piece of timber with ſhivers at one end, 
with a rope and iron hook, to trice up the anchor from the hauſe © 
the top of the fore-caſtle. =. 

Car-mint [with botaniſts) a plant which cats much delight t0 
eat. - 7: . 

" Car-o'nine-tails, a whip with nine laſhes knotted, and uſed for the 
puniſhment of crimes, particularly among ſoldiers and failors. 
You dread reformers of an impious age, 
You awful cat-e-nine-tails to the ſtage, 0) 
This once be juſt, Pralogue to V. anbrugh s Fall Fri 4 

8 a pear in ſhape like a hen's egg, which ripens in O 

tober. | 
\ CaTs-yoor [with botaniſts] an herb, otherwiſe called ale-hoof. 

CaTs-TAIL bench botaniſts] a ſort of long, round nne 4 

in winter time grows upon nut- trees, pine- trees, &c. allo a ah 


CAT 
reed which bears a ſpike like the tail of a eat; which ſome call 3 


mee. 4. cient Egyptians] a cat was the hieroglyphic of 
Cars [with yo that 2 ** Key highly b 
* * to receive their ſacrifices and devotions, and had ſtately tem- 
c ected to their honour. But Sir Ifaac Newton ſays, that from the 
rp * hical way of writing, ſo familiar to the Egyptians, it came to 
5 — upon 4 diviſion of Egypt into romes, by Seſoſtris, the 
. n of the kingdom (to whom the nomes were dedicated) were 
ere in their ſepulchres or temples of the nomes by various hie- 
— ; as, by an ox, à cat, a dog, a goat, a lyon, a ſcarabœus, 
rog!) fa Said a crocodile, a hippopotamus, an ibis, a crow, a hawk, a 
Tod ws ſhipped by the nome in the ſhape of theſe creatures. 


N WOT , 
N 8 p. 228. See Baccnvs and BEEMO TH, compared 


22, 23. and Fackſon's Antig. Vol. III. p. 215. ; 
N rof = ot and gane, Er. a baptiſt] 

. averſe from, or that refaſes baptiſm ; or rather, perhaps, from 
= downward, and Barigo, to dip, a term of reproach, as I ſuſ- 
N ven to them, who adminiſtered the ordinance in that form. See 


77 Net. in Philaſtorg. p. 366. 
6 Carens or e 
dragon's-tail, ſoc 


E [of xara and xaYzerme, Gr.] medicines which 


| ards. | ; 
PUR $TIC [xar and xavrixe, Gr. ] cauſticks by reflection. 

Caracav'sr1c Curve [in catoptricks] a curve or crooked line, 

' which is formed by joining the points of concourſe of ſeveral reflected 

% I | i ic] a figure 
re's1s Lat. x ie, Gr. abuſe, in rhetoric] a figu 

of 8 N uſe of a word out of its more ſtrict 

and proper acceptation. See ABvs10, and read there, “as worſhip, 

tho ſtrictly freaking 2 to God, by a catachreſis may be ap- 

plied to magiſtrates an women.” See CATACHRESTICAL. | 
Caracure's TICAL [xaraxgnrix®-, Gr. abuſive] contrary to pro- 


per uſe, far fetched, ſtrained. A catachreſtical and far derived ſimili- 


; ith men. Brown. | | 
tk of. A. v. 253. Schol. He calls the mother ſomewhat 


catachreſtically, a cow, — one cow inſtead of one woman. Append. 
ad Theſaurum H. Stephani Conſtantin. &c. 

| CartacLasts [navaxanct, Of xaranbae, Gr. to break] a frac- 
ture; it is ſometimes uſed for a diſtortion, and jometimes for a con- 
vulſion of the muſcles of the eye. 


CaracLeis [of zare, below, and xs, Gr. the ſcapula] the firſt 


cauſe of its fituation near the clavicula. 
HY 1 M in anatomy] the rib otherwiſe called the ſubclavian. 
CaTA'CLYSM ee Gr.] à deluge, an inundation or over- 
flowing with water; uſed generally of the univerſal deluge. | 
Ca'TACOMBS [not improbably of xaraxupw, Gr. to cauſe ſleep] 
certain grottos about three lea Ro! | 
chriſtians are ſaid to have hid themſelves in time of perſecution ; and 
there alſo to have buried the martyrs; and on that account they are 
now viſited out of a principle of devotion : but anciently the word ca- 
tacomb was only underſtood of the tombs of St. Peter and St. Paul ; 
and Mr. Monro, in the Phil. Tran/. 1 the catacombs to have 
been originally the ſepulchres of the firſt Romans. P. Richelet, who 
underſtands the word in its firſt reference, i. e. to martyrs, * that 
reliques are convey'd from thence into all catholic countries, after hav- 
ing been chriſtened by the name of ſome faint. See BRANpEUM. 


| Caraco'num [Lat. in ancient architecture] a term uſed when the 


chapiter of a pillar is not of height proportionable to its breadth. 
| Caracov'sTics [of xar and axzrixa, of Axeu, Gr. to hear] a 
ſcience which treats of reflected ſounds, or that explains the nature and 
properties of echoes ; otherwiſe called cataphonics. : 7 
ATAaDI0'PTRICAL Teleſcope [with aſtronomers] is the fame as a 
reflecting teleſcope. | | 
Ca'TavrOME [catadromus, Lat. xaTa3gop®-, of Jou®-, Gr. a race] 
atilt or place where horſes run for prizes ; alſo an engine like a crane, 
_— uſed by builders in raiſing or letting down any great 
weight. | IR 
5 a'TADUREs, places where the waters of a river fall with a great 
noiſe. 


; Carara'ico [in painting, ſculpture, or architecture] a decora- 
22 on a ſcaffold of timber, to ſhew a coffin or tomb in a fune- 
emnity. 


Car [varayua, of xere, Gr. prrp. which in compoſition 
often ws | che kene ; and ay, Gr. to break; with _— 
ing of bones, or a ſeparation of the continuity of the 
* af the body. 4 A ge 
CATAGMA TICS [xaTe&yparixa, Gr.] remedies proper for the con- 
— and knitting broken bones. A catagmatic emplaiſter. Wiſe- 


C rACRATER (xaray;aPn, Gr.] the firſt draught of a picture. 
ATALE'CT1C Perſe, a Greek or Latin verſe, wanting one fyl- 
le; it is called carmen pendulum by Trapezuntius ; and is derived 

from xa ra, Gr. to ſtop or ceaſe. See BRACHYCATALECTIC and 


EMISTIC, 
[xatamulic, of xara and AapfSar, Gr. to take] 


Caraiy'psrs 
eomprehenſion. I RI 
CaTalepss [with = agg Fe diſeaſe ſo called; this is a lighter 
of apoplexy or epilepſy. There is a diſeaſe called a catalepfis, 
Vherein the patient is ſuddenly ſeized without ſenſe or motion, 
UC remains-in the ſame poſture in Which the diſcaſe ſeizeth him. 
Arbutbnot. 22 | 
Car ALLA [in law] chattels. | ; 
; SATA Luis captis nomine difiriftionis, a writ lying for rent due in a 
rough or houſe, and warrants a man to take the gates, doors or 
ous by way of diſtreſs. | 3 
rauris reddendis, a Writ which lies, where goods having been 
emered to any perſon to keep for a time, are not delivered upon de- 
mand at the day appointed, a D 
4 TALOGUE [cagalogus, Lat. rah Gr. ] a liſt of names either 
of perſons or things, one by one ; as, a printed . of books, c. 
= ATALO ni, a province of Spain, bounded by the Pyre 
untains, which divide it from France, on the north; by the Me- 


aſtronomy] 7. e. deſcending, the ſouth node or 
ed, becauſe it goes down exactly againſt the dra- 


ues from Rome, where the primitive . 


CAT 
diterranean on the eaſt and ſouth ; and the provinees of Arann 
and Valencia on the weſt. by e Arrag6 a 


CATAME'NIA 


[xarapmo, Gr:] womens monthly courſes, the. 
menſes, ; | 
Ca"Tamire [catamitus, Lat. 


of zara and piles, Gr. hi bo 
kept for unnatural practices. e 1 


CATAMOU'NTAIN [of oat and mountain] afierce animal reſembling 

a cat. The glaring catamountain. Pope and Arbuthnor. 

 CaTa'nra, a city and ſea-port town of Sicily, about 35 miles north 
of Syracuſe, near the foot of Mount tna; by the eruptions from 
whence it ſuffered greatly in the years 1669, an 1693 ; the cathe- 
dral and great part of the city were overturned in a moment by the 
laſt, and 18000 people periſhed. It is a biſhop's ſee. 

Ca'TaPasM [xaranacpc, Of xataracou, GT. to {prinkle; and from 
thence (by a figure) to variegate] a dry medicine made of powders, 
and ſprinkled upon the ſkin for diverſe purpoſes. Caſtel. Renov. 

CaTAPE'LTA [among the came”! an inſtrument of puniſhment. 
It conſiſted in a kind of preſs, compoſed of planks, between which the 
criminal was cruſh'd. 6 | | 
— CaTaPnaract [cataphrafus, Lat.] a horſemum in complete ar- 
mour. Archers and flingers cataphracfs and ſpears: Milton 

CaTaPHo'nics, See CaTacousTICs. | 

CaTa'PHORA Lx, Gr.] a diſeaſe in the head, which cauſes 
heavineſs and deep ſleep, the ſame as coma. . 

CaTAPHRY'GIANS [fo called of Phrygia their country] they held 
many extravagant opinions broach'd by Montanus, an impoſtor in the 
latter part of the ſecond century, who under covert of thoſe propre - 
TIC gifts, with which he pretended to be endued, revived (as Sir 
Iſaac Newton obſerves from Euſebius, c.) the exploded errors of 
Tatian, and the Encratites ; but, withal, reine upon them by mak- 
ing /econd marriages only unlawful : he alſo introduced ſin Euſebius 
erofuohe rot, i. e. enacted by Jaw] frequent faſtings, and annual faſting 
days — and feedi = dried meats. He adds, that the Cataphry- 
gians brought in alſo ſeveral other ſuperſtitions ; ſuch as were the doc- 
trine of gho/s, and of their puniſhment in purgatory, and oblations 
for mitigating that puniſhment, as Tertullian teaches in his books De 
Animã & De Monogamid. All theſe ſuperſtitions, ſays he, the apoſ- 
tle reters to, 1 Tim. iv. 1, 2, 3. and then adds, that tho ſome flop was 
put to the Cataphrygian chriſtianity, by provincial councils, till the 
fourth century; yet, the Roman emperors hen turning chriſtian, and 


| — multitudes of heathens coming over in outward profeſſion; theſe 


ound the Cataphrygian chriſtianity more ſuitable to their old principles 
CRY religion in outward forms and ceremonies, holy days, and 
doctrines of ghoſts, than the religion of the /incere chriſtians ; where- 
fore they readily fided with the Cataphrygian chriſtians, and e/ftablijhed 
that chriſtianity before the end of the fourth century. Newton's Ob- 
ſervations on Daniel and Revelat. p. 196, 200202. But after all, 
there is another, and perhaps a more important query, belong- 
ing to this affair. Dupin and Spanheim tell us (and the latter ſup- 
ports it on the aſſertion of Epiphanius) that Montanus made no inno- 
vation in the faith: but, with ſubmiſſion to 50, Tertullian, and 


. thoſe other cotemporary authors from whom Euſebius has borrowed 


his account of Montaniſm, are far better authorities than fo late (not 
to ſay fo interefled) a writer as Epiphanius: I ſay intereſted, for a rea- 
ſon which I ſhall ſoon aſſign. Montanus (ſays the author cited by 
Euſebius) when under his prophetic fit and extaſy, began © xa*w xas 
E:yoOwyrv, 7. e. to throw out ſtrange and novel expreſſions.” — And 
ſpeaking of his two gifted ſiſters, he ſays, © Their mind was laid 
aſleep from the true FaiTH ; — and that they alſo in their fits ſpake 
eMnoTeroTeomus, 7. e. in a foreign way”. And ſpeaking of the enſu- 
ing councils, by which their prophetic claim was examined, he ſays, 
They examined theſe me»oÞure; Aoyes, 7. e. new [or novel] ſpeeches, 
and found them to be profane, and rejected the neresy.” It ſhould 
not be diſſembled, that ſome of theſe frange or nove expreſſions which 
Montanus and his aſſociates threw out, may relate to their condemn- 
ing marriage, and commanding to abſtain from ears; but that ſome- 
thing more was at the bottom, I ſuſpect, for the following reaſons; 
Tertullian (who flouriſhed about the cloſe of this century) in his tract 
De welandis Virginibus (which he wrote after he turned Montanift) 
fays, * That in Montanus, Chriſt fulfilled that promiſe ; When He, 
the ſpirit of truth, is come, He ſhall lead you into AlL truth; and that, 
by this ſpirit, not only directions are given with reference to diſcipline, 
but alſo that the Sci ruRES are explained, and the intellect reformed; 
and, in a word, that the diſpenſation of the ſpirit under Montanus, 
was to that of the Jewiſh prophets and the go/pe/, what maturity [or 
adult age] is to infancy and yo, And accordingly, in his treatiſe 
againſt Praxeas, on the TxiniTyY, he confeſſes more than once, that 
he was jam inſtructior, i. e. now better qualified and furniſhed to write 
on that ſubject than before. But what aint he (and others Foz him) 
might receive from this ſecucing ſpirit on that head [Socrat. Hiſtor. ed. 
Steph. lib. 1. c. 23.] ſhall be conſidered elſewhere. I would only add, 


that Epiphanius, and the main body of the conſubſtantiali/ts, in the 


fourth and ſucceeding centuries, rejecting the prophetic claim of Mon- 
tanus, and yet admitting hi explication of the Trinity for true, would 
of courſe ſuppoſe that he made no 7znowvation here. See the words 
BranDeum, MonTANniSM, and Gos ies. | 
CATAPLA'SM for. gen Fr. cataplaſm, It. cataplaſmus, Lat. 
zaTaTAaopa, of xalw and nieoow, Gr. to mix, or rather to form] 
a poultice, a ſoft moiſt application. Warm catapla/ms difeuſs. Ar- 
buthnet. | p 
CaTayo'Tiun [Lat. zaTaroTior, Gr.] a mixture to be ſwallowed 
without chewing, a pill. 5 m— = 
Cara'eTos1s. [Lat. zxaranruoig; Gr.] a diſeaſe like to, or a ſym- 
tom of, the falling ſickneſs. ; . 
Ca"rayuLT [catapulta, Lat.] an engine uſed anciently for throw - 
ing ſtones. The baliſta violently ſhot great ſtones and quarrels, as alſo 
the catapults. Camden. LEES 
| n ig 1 a —.— machine, uſed 
among the ancients, for throwing large darts or javelins. | 
8 [in botany] a medicinal plant called the leſſer 
ſpurge. 4 wg” 
F xarzeaxTy;, Gr] a caſcade, a high ſteep place or 


* 


in th el of a river, cauſed by rocks or other obſtacles 
Jepping tha cours of it ftream, fo that the water falls with great 
| „ 


CAT 
impetuoſity and noiſe ; as, the catara&s of the Nile, Danube, &c. alſo 
k flood- gate, a ſluice or lock in a river. | 


All the catarads . | 
Of heav'n ſet open, on the earth ſhall pour 
Rain day and night. Milton. 


Cararact [with occuliſts] is a ſufſuſion of fight, ariſing from a 
little film, or ſpeck, which ſwimming in the aqueous humour of the 
eye, and getting before the pupil, intercepts the rays of light; and is 
of two ſorts, either 

Incipient CaTaracT, or beginning, is only a ſuffuſion, when little 
clouds, motes and flies, ſeem to hover before the eyes. 

Confirmed CATARACT, is when the apple of the eye is either wholly 
or in part, covered and overſpread with a little thin ſkin, fo that the 
rays of light cannot have due admittance to the eye; alſo a diſeaſe in 
the eyes of a hawk.' Saladine hath a yellow milk, which hath likewiſe 
much acrimony ; for it cleanſeth the eyes: it is good alſo for ca- 
taratts, Bacon. | 


CaTa'ro, the capital of a territory of the ſame name in the Vene- 


tian Dalmatia, about 25 miles ſouth eaſt of Raguſa. 


CaTA'RRH [catarrhus, Lat. of xarappte-·, of xaTappew, Gr. to flow 


down] a flux or defluction of a ſharp, ſerous humour from the glands 
about the head and throat, upon the parts adjacent ; generally occa- 
ſioned by a diminution of inſenſible perſpiration, or cold, whereby 
what ſhould paſs by the ſkin ouzes out upon thoſe glands, and occaſi- 
ons irritations, | 

CaTARRH of the Spinal Marrow, a e dar of the marrow of 
the back - bone, happening when certain lymphatic veſſels are broken, 
which ſurround that bone. 

CaTa'rRHAL, or CA TA RRHOous [from catarrb] relating to a ca- 
tarrh, proceeding from a catarrh; as, a catarrhal fever, and a ca- 
ta: rhous leucophlegmatic conſtitution. Viſeman. 


 CarTa'rrnvs Suffecatorins, Lat. a ſuffocating rheum, ſeated in the | 


larynx and epiglottis, which it conſtringes, ſo that the glandules a- 
bout the throat are ſwelled, whereupon a difficulty of breathing 
enſues, and danger of being ſtifled. | 

_ CaTasa'rca [xaraouexe, Gr.] a kind of dropſy, the ſame as a- 
naſarca. | 15 i 

Carascha'suos Jof xara, and oxaty, Gr. to ſcarify] a ſcarifi- 
cation. N . 

CaTA sT as1s, Lat. [in anatomy] an extenſion or ſtretching out of 
an animal body towards the lower parts. | 

CATASTASIS [vara5uo;, Gr.] a ſtate, or conſtitution. 3 

Carasrasis [in a phyſical ſenſe] is applied to the conſtitution of 
the air, or ſeaſons of the year; the diſpoſition of the body, to the 
conſtitution or ſtate of any thing (for ſuch is its general import); and 
in particular, it ſignifies the reſtitution of a bone or member to its 
priſtine place, | 


CarTa'srROPHE [Lat. Karg, of xaraggi po, of rep, Gr. to 


turn] 1. The change or revolution of a dramatic poem, or the turn 
which unravels the intrigue, and terminates the piece. That philo- 
ſopher declares for tragedies, whoſe cataſtrophes are unhappy with re- 
lation to the principal characters. Dennis. 2. The end or iſſue of a 
buſineſs, the fatal or tragical concluſion of any action; or of a man's 


life. Here was a mighty revolution, the moſt horrible and portentu- 


ous cataſtrophe that nature ever yet ſaw ; an elegant and habitable earth 
quite ſnatter d. Woodward. N | 
CaTaTHUMPTON, or KATATHUMPTON, an humourous word uſed 
by way of ridicule, to fignify a ſtrong or forcible argument. A very 
low word, and unworthy to be adopted. 
To CaTcn, irr. verb active; pret. 


I catch'd, or caught ; I have 
catch'd, or caught; part. paſſ. catched, or caught 


[probably of 


capto, Lat. or of ketſan, Du. to purſue cloſe] 1. To lay hold of 


with the hand, to ſnatch, intimating the ſuddenneſs of the action. 
When he roſe againſt me, I caught him by his beard and ſmote him. 
1 Samuel. 2. To ſtop a thing flying, to receive any thing as it paſſes; 
as, to catch the breeze of breathing air. Addiſon. 3. To overtake, 
to ſeize any thing by purſuit. I fay him run after a gilded butterfly, 
and, when he caught it, he let it go again. Shakeſpeare.. 4. To ſtop 
any thing falling. A ſhepherd diverted himſelf with toſſing up eggs, 
and catching them again. Spectator. 5. To enſnare, to entangle or 
hold in -a trap. Theſe methods of reaſoning are more adapted to 
catch and entangle the mind, than to inſtruct. , 6. To receive 
ſuddenly; as, to catch fire or flame. 7. To faſten ſuddenly upon, to 
ſeize. His head caught hold of the oak, 2 Samuel. 8. To ſeize un- 
expectedly. To catch ſomething out of his mouth, that they might 
accuſe him, St. Luke. 9. To Fire eagerly, They have caught up 
every thing greedily, with buſy minute curiofity. Pope. 10. To ſeize 
upon the affections, to pleaſe, to charm. | 
| And want the ſoothing arts that catch the fair, 

| But caught myſelf, lie ſtruggling in the ſnare. Dryden. 
11. To receive any infection or diſeaſe. | | BE: 

I cannot name the diſeaſe, and it is caught 

Of you that yet are well. ee | 
Ladies expoſe their necks and arms to the open air, which the men 
could not do, without catching cold. Addiſon. 12. To catch at; to 
endeavour ſuddenly to lay hold on. Make them catch at all oppor- 
tunities of ſubverting the ſtate. Addiſon. | 

To Caren, verb neut. 1. To be contageous, to ſpread infection; 
ſee Carcying. 1 | 
Does the ſedition catch from man to man 
And run among the ranks. Addiſon. 8 
2. Applied to the ſudden ſpreading and communication of flame or 
fire to any thing adjacent. "Ms | 
Yn * 1 hair in flame ſhould fall, 

The catching fire might burn the golden cawl. D 7 

The palace of Deiplhobus ds 755 | 

In ſmoky flames, and catches on his friends. Dryden. 
Caren {from the verb] 1. Seizure, the akt of ſeizing whatever 
hides or flies. | | 
: Faught by his open eye, | | 

His eye that ev'n did mark her trodden graſs, . 

That ſhe would fain the catch of Strephon fly. Sidney, 
2. The act of taking quickly from another. Several quires placed 
eng over againſt another, and taking the voice by catches anthem- 


* 


church. 


CAT 


wiſe, give great pleaſure. Bacon. 3. A prize or booty; 4. A ſhort and 
witty ſong ſung in ſucceſſion, where one catches it fem another 
Catches were ſung, and healths went round, Prior. 5. Watch, the 
poſture of ſeizing. Both lay upon the catch for a great action. 44. 
diſon. 6. Advantage, taken held. laid on ; as, a catch of wit. 
| Fate of empires, and the fall of kings, 
Should turn on flying hours, and catch of moments, 
7. The thing caught, profit, advantage. Hector ſhall have a great 
catch, if he Ao out either of your brains. Shakeſpeare. 8, Afi 
interval of action, a ſnatch. It has been writ by catches with man 
intervals. Locke. 9. A taint, a flight contagion. We retain a catcy f 
thoſe 2 ſtories. Glanville. 10. Any thing that catches and holds 
as a hook. | 
Caren, a ſort of ſwift failing ſea-veſſel, leſſer than a hoy, 5 
built, that it will ride in any ſea whatſoever. | ; 

Carenks [in a clock] thoſe parts that hold by hooking and catch 
ing hold of. | | 

CaTcC4-FLY, a flower, the ſtalks of which are fo clammy, tha 
they are frequently a trap for flies. | 4 

Caren and nolp [with wreſtlers] a running and catching ong 
another, : . | 

Caren Land [in Norfolk] ſome ground ſo called, becauſe it i; 
not known to what pariſh it belongs; and that muiiſter that firſt ges 
the tithes of it, enjoys it for that year. ; 
_ Carcn-Po/l [of catch and poll] a ſerjeant or bailiff. Though ngy 
it be uſed as a word of contempt, yet, in ancient times, it ſeems to 
have been uſed without reproach, for ſuch as we now call ſerjeants af 
the mace, or any other that uſes to arreſt men upon any cauſe. (yy 

| Another monſter, 8 ; 

Bullen of aſpect, whom the vulgar call | 
A catch-poll, whoſe polluted hands the gods, 
Wich force incredible, and magre charms, 
Erſt have endu'd, if he his ample palm 
Should haply on ill-fated ſhoulders lay, 

Of debtor. Fohn Philips. , | 
Carcn- Word [a term in printing] the laſt br ſingle word at the bet 
tom of a page, which begins the next page. - 

Ca'TcyeR [of catch] 1. He that catches. 2. That in which any 
thing is caught. Scallops will move ſo ſtrongly, as to leap out of the 
catcher wherein they are caught. | | 

Ca"TCxinG, contagious ; as, a catching or 
See To Caren. 

Mocking is Carens. A reprimand of mockery. 

CarTECHE'TICAL, pertaining to catechiſing, conſt? ing of queſtions 
and anſwers. Socrates introduced a chatechetical meclod of arguing; 
he would aſk his adverſary queſtion upon queſtion, till he convinced 
him out of his own mouth. Addiſon: _ 

CarTecne'TicalLy {from catechetical] by way of queſtion and 
and anſwer, SS. ; 

To Ca'recuise [catechiſer, Fr. catechizzare, It. catechisar. $y, 

catechiſare, Lat. xeT»1Guy, of xaTe and ax, Gr. to ſound] 1,19 
inſtruct in the fundamental articles of faith, by aſking queſtions, [ 
will catechiſe the world for him, that is, Ingles queſtions, and bid 
them anſwer. Shakeſpeare, 2. To queſtion, to examine by interroga- 
tories, 44 


Dryer, 


contagious diſtemper, 


There flies about a ſtrange report, 
Of ſome expreſs arriv'd at court; 

Pm ſtop'd by all the fools I meet, 

And catechis'd in ev'ry ſtreet. Swift. 

CaTECH1'SER [from catechiſe] he who catechiſes. 

Ca'TECHISM [catechiſme, Fr. catechiſmo, It. cataciſmo, Sp. att 
chiſmus, Lat. xat1x6ou@®-, of zarny tw, Gr.] a ſhort ſyſtem of in- 
ſtructions of what is to be believed and practiſed in religion, by 
queſtions and anſwers. For the firſt introduction of you, to the 
knowledge of God, the Jews, even till this day, have their cate- 
chiſms. Hooker. | | 

Ca"TEChIsT [catechifte, Fr. catechiſta, Sp. and Lat. xarny*t, 
Gr.] one who catechiſes or inſtructs in the catechiſm. 

Ca'TECHv, a juice preſſed out of ſeveral Eaſt-Indian fruits, of an 
aſtringent quality; called alſo terra japonica, 

CATECHUME NICAL, of or belonging to catechumens, or the places 
where the catechumens ſtood. | | 

CaTECHU'MENs [catechumenes, Fr. catecuniini, It. catecumenos, Sp. 
calechumeni, Lat. xataxgpi, Gr.] in the ancicht chriſtian church 
were Jews and Gentiles, who were inſtructed and prepared to re- 
ceive the ordinance of baptiſm; perſons yet in the firft rudiments 
of chriſtianity, the loweſt order of chriſtians in the primitive 
Theſe perſons were inſtructed by perfons appointed by 
the church for that ſervice ; and alſo had a particular place in i, 
called the place of the catechumens, When welk had been inſtructed 
ſome time, they were admitted to hear ſermons, and then were call 
audientes ; and afterwards were allowed to be preſent, and concem 
in ſome parts of the prayers, and then were called orantes and gen- 
flefentes; and there was alſo a fourth degree of catechumens, who 
were ſuch as deſired baptiſm, and were called competentes. But, 

N. B. I can't yet find, after the cloſeſt examination of the mol 
ancient writers, that this term catechumens extends further than © 
converts or r from other religions; I mean, fo as to include 
the children of the FA1THFUL ; a circumſtance, which may poſlibly 
deſerve their conſideration, who call in queſtion the legality of infant- 


_ baptiſm, See BayTIsTs. 


CATEGO'REM [xaTyyognua, Of xathyoia, Gr. to argue] the ſame 
as predicament. 5 
ATEGOREMA'TICAL Word [with logicians] is a word that ignifs 
ſomething of itſelf ; as, a man, a horſe, an animal. a 
_ CaTEGo'RICAL [categorique, Fr. categorico, It. and Sp. caltgeft, 
Lat.] poſitive, affirmative, being to the purpoſe, abſolute, adequate 
to the thing to be expreſſed ; as, a 1 N , 
CaTEGORICAL Sy/logiſm [with logicians] is a ſyllogiſm wherein 
both propoſitions .are categorical or poſitive ; as for example : 
Every vice 1s odious. | | 
Drunkenneſs is a vice. 


Therefore drunkenneſs is odiqus. | | 
| | Carte 


zee 


und exalts them into a different category. 


| & A is 
Car,, x 4 entegorical] poſitively, expreſsly ; as, to af- 


ing categaric 72 | , 
e reckoned by _— to, ſubſtance, quantity, 
ality, relation, acting, ſuffering, Where, when, ſituation, having. 
* Arcor [categories Er. categoria, It. Sp. and Lat. xarnyoga, 
of carayog, Gr. to argue] a term in logic for order and rank, pre- 
dicament. Abſolute in nitade quite —_ the nature of beings; 
i tive ſenſe) the title of a 
a Lat. a chain. And (in a figurative ſenſe) the | 
Te. 4 4 3 catena patrum, à chain, ſeries, or collection of fa⸗ 
thers, or of fragments from them. ; ne. 
Cara [in anatomy] a muſcle, otherwiſe called tibialis anticus. 
Carena'rta [of catena, Lat. a chain, in mechanical geometry] 
is the curve or crooked line, which a rope, hanging freely | 
two points of ſuſpenſion, forms itſelf into. RE : 
CarENA RIAN [catenarius, of catena, Lat. a chain] belonging to 
naria curve. | ' | 
a e 7 of cateno, Lat.] to chain. 
Carena'tion [of catenatus, from catena, Lat. a chain] a chain- 
ing; alſo a link, a regular connexion. Brown uſes it. 
| To Catz [cates, Eng. probably of acheter, Fr. to buy] to pro- 
ride, or buy in victuals. | | | | 
He that doth the ravens feed, 
Yea, providently caters for the ſparrow, 
Be comfort to my age. Shakeſpeare. 3 
CarER, ſubſt. E the verb] a provider or collector of victuals. 
The taſte is cater for the ſtomach. Carew, e 
Car EN [quatre, Fr.] four at cards or dice. ; 
' Carer-Coufin, a corruption of quatre-conſin, from the ridiculouſneſs 
of calling couſin or relation to ſo remote a degree. Jobnſon. As, they 


are not cater-confins ; that is, they are not good friends. Shakeſpeare 


and Rymer uſe it. > 
CarEx- Point [on dice] the number 43 a corruption of the French 


tre. TR | | 
ria [Minſhew chuſes to derive it from cates, Goth. dainties; 
or rather of acheteur, Fr. a buyer] a pourveyor or provider of vic- 
tuals, or other neceſſaries, in a king's or nobleman's houſe, or for 


any family. He made the greedy ravens to be Elias“ caterers, and 


bring him food. King Charles. | 
Ca' r ER ESS [from cater] a woman employed to provide victuals. 
Impoſture! do not charge innocent nature, " 
As if ſhe would her children ſhould be riotous 
With her abundance ? She, 2 catereſs, | 
Means her proviſion only to the good. Milton. 
 CaTERLAGH, a town Of Ireland, in the county of Caterlagh, and 
rovince of Leinſter, ſituated on the river Barrow, about 16 miles 
north-eaſt of Kilkenny. pe ES 
Ca'TeRPILLAR [This word Skinner and Minſhew are inclined 
to derive from chatte peluſe, Fr. a weaſle: It ſeems eaſily deducible 
from cates, food, and piller, Fr. to rob the animal that eats up the 
fruits of the earth. Johnſon. Probably of chair peluſe, Fr. i. e. hairy 
fleſh; or of chatte peluſe, Fr. hairy as a cat] an inſect that devours 
leaves and fruits of trees, flowers, &c. 
Ca'rereiLLER [with botaniſts] a kind of plant, which is eſteem- 
po its ſeed-veſlels, which reſembles green worms or caterpillars. 
t hath a papilionaceous flower, whoſe pointal becomes a jointed 


To Ca'TERwaus. 1. To make a noiſe, as cats when rutting. 
® To make any diſagreeable or odious noiſe; FW cg 
| What a caterwauling do you keep here? Shalgſpeare. 

Was no diſpute between | 
The eatertuauling brethren ? Hudibras, 
_ Carzs, without a ſingular [of uncertain etymology. Skinner 
6 it may þe corrupted from delicate ; which is not likely, be- 
caule Junius obſerves that the Dutch have kater in the ſame ſenſe with 
our cater. Fohnſon. cates, Goth.] food, diſh of meat: It generally is 
uſed to ſignify delicacies, dainty victuals, niceties. | 
The fair acceptance, Sir, creates, Es | 
The entertainment perfect not the cates. Ben Johnſon, 
O waſtful riot, never well content 5 
With low-priz'd fare; hunger ambitious | 
„Of cates by land and ea, far fetcht and ſent. Raleigh. 

Ca“rrisk. A ſea-fiſn in the Weſt-Indies, ſo called from its round 
head, and large glaring eyes. Philips. 

. CATHA'R8518 [of xaJzigu, Gr. to bring down] a kind of conſump. 
tion of the body, which happens without any mange evacuation. 

CarrzrETIC [Gr. of the ſame etymology] a name, ſays Bru- 
vo, given to ſuch medicines as leſſen and eat away excreſſcent fleſh ; 
aud which differ only in degree from cauſtics and tics. See Ca- 
3 4 

-ATHA'RIANS, or rather Ca“ TAI [xabage, Gr. pure] a title 
Which the Novatians aſſumed, as je le a riger ck gion, 
3 the reſt of the chriſtian world, and conſequently keeping their 

urches more pure than others. See NovaTians. | 

St, Ca THARINE's Flower, a plant. 

neee the name of a religious ſect of heretics; a branch of 

es. 

C THAAMA [xa) of — 

; agua, Of raJaiew, Gr. to cleanſe or a ſa- 
_ to the to avert peſtilence, or any other cala 871 as 
— of men were judged fitteſt to be made thus a public exam- 
* A it is uſed in an ill ſenſe, to ſignify men of ſuch infa- 
Pay] aracters; and as ſuch [in compound] it is applied by St. 
9 when alluding to that hatred and deteſtation which 

__ _ * 1 for his zealous defence of truth. 

Ae, ys he, as the Tigrxatzguarae] of the world, and 
—— of all things, 1 Cor. (ag For * the way which 

Can HERESY, ſo worſhip I the God of my fathers ”. 
bull — RPINGS ſin a ſhip] ſmall ropes running in little blocks or 
he on; _ one fide of the ſhrowds to the other, near the deck ; 

R wit uſe of them is to ſet the ſhrowds taught or tif, for the 

9228 e. maſts when the ſhip rolls. 

rie, or CATHA' RTICAL,, having a in ity. 
arne aEN kee [of cathartical] n 

- 33 Lea dagrira, of ua dag, Gr. to purge] 1. Such medi- 

work downwards, and purge by ſtool only. Emetics ranch 


CAT 


and keen cathaxtics ſcowr. Garth. 2. Figuratively, for what has ih ef- 


fect on the mind ſimilar, to the effect of purgatives on the body. 
Plato has called mathematical demonſtrations the cat hartics or purga- 
tives of the mind. Addiſon. | | 
Car, 1. A kind of foſſil. Theſe nodules with leaves ici 
them, called catheads, {em to conſiſt of a ſort of iron ſtone; not 


unlike that which is found in the rocks near Whitehaven in Cumber- 


land, where they call them catſcaups. Woodward. 2. A piece of 
timber, projecting over the bow, for keeping the anchor cleat of the 


hip; when it is heaving up by the tackle: 


ATHE'DRAL, fubft. [cathedrale, Fr. cattedrale, It: catedral, Sp. and 
Port: of cathedra, Lat.] the epiſcopal church of any place, or a church 


wherein is a biſhop's ſee or ſeat. 


CATHEDRAL, adj. | cathedralis, of cathedra, Lat. a ſeat or chair 
of authority, an epiſcopal ſee} 1. Epiſcopal, containing a biſhop's 


fee. A cathedral church is that wherein there ate two or more per- 


ſons, with a biſhop at the head of them, that do make as it were 
one body politic. lie. 2. Of or pertaining to a cathedral ; as, 
cathedral ſervice, | 
_ CaTarepra'Ttc [a law word] the ſum of two ſhillings paid by the 
inferior clergy to the biſhop, in token of ſubjection. | 
_ Carnz'praTic Medicines [of ae, Gr: to deſtroy] ſuch as 
conſume carnoſities arifing in wounds, as proud fleſh, &c; | 
CATHEMERIT'NA Febris, Lat. ee of xaTe and nfs, We, - 
a day, with phyſicians] a quotidian, or ague that comes every day. 
CatnereTics; medicines which take away ſuperfluities: See 
CaTHARETIC. | | 
Ca"THEeRINE Pear, a well-known ſpecies of pear; 
CaTrr'RPLUGs, the ſame as Catharpings. 8 | 
 CaTuz'TER [xa9yrne, of ahn, Gr. to let or ſend down] & kind 
of probe or fiſtulous inſtrument to thruſt up into the bladder to provoke 
urine, when ſupprefſed by the ſtone or gravel ; or for conveying a- 
nother inſtrument called itinerarium, to find out the ſtone in the bladder. 
| CarTuye'rer5M, the operation of injecting or ſquirting any medi- 
cinal liquor into the bladder, by a catheter or ſyringe. 
Carhr'ri [in trigonometry] are the two legs of a right-angled tri- 
rage, including the right angle. Lat. 

ATHE'TUS e Gr.] a ſide; alſo a perpendicular. 
Carnkrus [in architecture] is taken for a line, ſuppoſed directly 
e the middle of a cylindrical body; as of à balluſter or 

pillar. 8 
Carhrrus [of an Tonic capital] a line falling perpendicularly; 


and paſſing through the center of the wo/uta. 


CarnETus of Obliquation [in catoptrics] a right line drawn per- 
pendicular to the ſpeculum in the point of incidence or reflection. 
Carnrus [in catoptrics] is a line drawn from the point of reflec- 
tion, perpendicular to the plane of the glaſs or poliſhed body. _ 
_ Caruxrvs [in geometry] a line of a triangle that falls perpendi- 
cularly ; the bottom being called the baſe, and the other leg the hy- 
pothenuſe. Lat. | | EY 
CaTHETvs of Incidence, is a right line drawn from a point of the 
object perpendicular to the reflecting line. 2 
CaTHETUS of Reflection, or CaTHeTus of the Eye, is a right line 
drawn from the eye, perpendicular to the reflecting line, 
CaTriprv'sts [of za9devw, Gr. to place together] the reduRtion 
of a fracture. | 1 | 
Ca'THNess, the moſt northerly county of Scotland; having the 
Caldonian Oceati on the north, eaſt, and ſouth-eaſt, and the ſhire of 


Sutherland on the ſouth and weft. 


CaT-yoLEs [in a ſhip] certain holes aſtern above the gun- room 
ports, through which, upon occaſion, a ſhip is heaved a-ftern, by 
1 a ſtern- faſt, to which a cable or hawſer is brought for that 

u e. 
b . in a ſhip] a hook to raiſe or hoife up the anchor from 
the top to the fore. caſtle. 

CT. ir E [of cat and pipe] a cat-call, a pipe that makes a ſqueak- 
ing noiſe. Put ſome ſongſters out of their road once, and they are 
mere cat-pipen. L' Eftrange. 

CaT-RoPE, a rope uſed in haling up the anchor to the cat-bead. 
 Car-$1LvsR, a kind of foſſile. It is compoſed of plates generally 


| ou and parallel, flexible, and elaſtic ; and is of three ſorts ; the yel- 


ow or golden, the white or ſilvery, and the black. Waoodward:; 
 Ca'Tsvuy, a ſort of pickle made from muſhrooms. 
For our 4 — > re cheer; Sevift 
Botargo, cat/up, and cavier. FT 

e 5 Tre ſame with CaTLING, or CATx IU, which ſee, 
2. A kind of reed which bears a ſpike like the tail of a cat. Phillips, 

CaTno'Licrsw [catholiciſmus, Lat. of au., Gr.] 1. Adherence 
to the true catholic church. 2. The Roman catholic profeſſion, as diſ- 
tinguiſhed from that of proteſlants. . 

ATHOLIC, adj. [catholique, Fr. cattolico, It. catolico, Sp. catholicus, 

Lat. zaJoux®-, of rr and oo, Gr. the whole] 1.Univerſal, general. 
The church of Chriſt is called catholic; becauſe it extends throughout 
the world, and is not limited by any place or time. And in ancient 
times, when herefies and ſchifms aroſe, it ſignified that part (and as 
yet the far greater part) of the chriſtian world, which adhered to 
the true primitive faith and worſhip : But is ſince (by a moſt prepoſ- 
terous abuſe of the word) appropriated by the church of Rome to 
herſelf and her adherents, as coutradiſtinguiſhed from the whole bo- 
dy of the Greek church, and from all other profeſſors of the chriſtian 
caufe : Whilſt we proteſtants (by as ſtrange an inconſiſtency on the 
other hand) though rejecting her pretenſions, are ſo wiſe as to retain = 
the name. We compliment her votaries with the ire, at the ſame 
time that we diſown the thing. 2. Some traths are ſaid to be catho- 
lic, becauſe they are x as. by all the faithful. 3. Catholic is of- 
ten oppoſed to heretic, ſectary, or ſchifmatic. N. B. As the ſeven ca- 
tholic or canonical _ ; as, that of St. James, two of St. Peter, 
three of St. John, and that of St. Fude, are called catholic, becauſe they 
are directed to all the faithful, and not to any particular church; and 
canonical, becaufe they are receiv'd into the canon [ſee Canon] of 
the New Teſtament ; and in the 17th line of that page, read © And 
tho' Melito, it muſt be confeſs d, does not &c. "= 

Carnorte, fh. 1. One of the tue univerſal church. 2, It i 

erally uſed for a perſon adhering to the tencts of the church of 

me. | 

| 3 E | . Carries 


C AV 
Carnoric Furnace [with chemiſts] a little furnace, ſo diſpoſed, as 
to be fit for all operations, except ſuch as are done by a violent 
7 he CaTnolic King, a title the king of Spain aſſumes. - ; 
. CaTro'LIcon [ ,, Gr.] an univerſal remedy ; as, a purging 
electuary proper for diſperſing all ill humours ; alſo, as well properly 
as figuratively, a plaiſter for all ſores. Preſervation againſt that fin, 
is the contemplation of the laſt judgment. This is indeed a catholicon 
againſt all. Government of the tongue. | 6 
Caruy'pnia, Lat. [of xabe meh, Gr. a 
profound ſleep, ſuch as perſons are in by taking opiates, 
thargy. 
| l [of xi, Gr.] an inſtrument to pull a dead child out 
of the womb. f 
Ca'rxins [kattekens, Du. with 8 1. An aſſemblage of 
imperfect flowers, like a rope or cat's- tail, that ſerve as male bloſ- 
ſoms, by which trees are produced. 2. A kind of ſubſtance that 
grows on nut: trees, pine-trees, birch-trees, &c. in winter- time, and 
falls off when the trees begin to put forth their leaves. "By 
Ca'TiixE [of cat and lie] reſembling a cat. Lay couching head 
on ground, with catlike watch. Shakeſpeare, = 
| Crum [with ſurgeons] a ſort o ef f knife, uſed in 
the cutting off any corrupted member or part of the body. 
CarTLiNGs [in botany] the down or moſs growing about walnut- 
trees, reſembling the hair of a cat. : 
CarLinos [jn muſic] ſmall cat-gut firings, for muſical inſtruments, 
The fidler Apollo get his ſinews to make catlings of. Shakeſpeare. 
Car Mint [cataria, of catus, Lat. a cat] an herb. 'The leaves are 
like thoſe of the nettle or betony, hoary, and of a ſtrong ſcent. The 
flowers are collected into a thick ſpike. It grows wild, and is uſed 
in medicine. Miller. . | 
CarocaTaa'rTICS, or CaToRE'TICS [of xarw, downwards, and 
a Negri, Gr.] medicines which purge by ſtool. 
CarTo'xian [of Cato the Senator] grave, ſevere. | 
Caro'es1s [xalomoig, Gr.] the ſcience of reflex viſion ; that part 
of the ſcience of optics, which ſhews after what manner objects may 
be ſeen by reflection; and explains the reaſon of it. | | 


to ſleep ſound] a deep or 
or in a le- 


Cato'PTER [Kare , Gr.] an optical inſtrument uſed in reflex 


viſion. 

Carol y TRI, or CaTo'PTRICAL [xaronlgnS,, Gr.] relating to ca- 
toptrics, or to viſion, by reflection. A catoptrical or dioptrical heat 
vitrifies the hardeſt ſubſtance. Arbuthnor. 

CaTo'PTRICAL Ciflula, a machine or apparatus, whereby little 
bodies are repreſented large; and near ones extremely wide and dif- 


ſuſed through a vaſt ſpace, and other agreeable phanomena, by means 


of mirrors diſpoſed by the lays of catoptrics in the concavity of a kind 
of cheſt. 

Caro'eTRICAL Dial, one which exhibits objects by reflected rays. 

CaToPTRICAL Teleſcope, a teleſcope that exhibits objects by reflec- 
tion, 

__ Caro'eTrIcs, that part of optics that treats of viſion by reflection. 

Caro'PTROMANCY [of xai, a ſpeculum or looking-glafs, and 
ie, Gr. divination] divination by looking in a mirrour. 

Caro r RON [xa , Gr.] a kind of optic glaſs. 
Carok E' Ties, the ſame as cathartics. | 

Cars, or Car Heads [in a ſhip] a large piece of timber faſtened 
aloft over the hawſe, in which are two ſhivers at the end, which is put 
through a rope with a block or pully, having a great iron hook, cal- 
led a cat-hook ; the uſe of it is to hoiſe up the anchor from the hawſe 
to the fore-caſtle. 5 | 

Cars. EVE, a ſtone of a gliſtering grey, interchanged with a ſtraw- 
colour. Wo:dward. | | | 

 Cars-FoorT, an herb; the ſame with ale-hoof or ground-ivy. 

Cars-HEAb, a large apple. By ſome called the go-no-farther. - It 
is a very large apple, and a good bearer. Mertimer. 

_CarTaR1a, Lat: [with botaniſts] the herb cat-mint, 

CA “r [of Bantam] thin plates of lead on a ſtring, 200 of which 
make a fata, which 1s in value three farthings Engliſh. 

CEE [of Bantam] 200 7-8ths ounces Engliſh. 
| Caries {of China] 16 tail, about 20 ounces, 3-4ths averdu- 
dis. a a 5 
Carrer [of Japan] about 21 ounces averdupois. 

CarTEE [of Siam] 26 tail, or 1 and 1-2 ounce Liſbon, 

Carrere {of Sumatra] 29 ounces avordupois. 

To CaTTER-WawWL [probably of gutter-wanl, i. e. tocry among 
guiters] to cry or make a noiſe as cats do when they are proud. See 
C&TERWAWL., 

_ Ca"TTLE fa word of common uſe, but of doubtful or unknown ety- 
mology. It is derived by Skinner, Menage, and Spelman, from ca- 
pitolia, que ad caput pertinent, kad goods; in which ſenſe 
chattels is yet uſed in our law. Mandeville uſed catele for price. 
Jobnſon.] i. Beaſts, but generally underſtood of horned beaſts, beaſts 
of paſture, not wild nor domeſtic. 2, Applied to human creatures in 
' contempt. Boys and women are for the moſt part cattle of this colour. 
Shakeſpeare. 
ks es fag [catulitio, Lat.] a going a ſault, or being proud as 

Itches. | 

CaTULO'TICA [of zarzhw, Gr. to ſkin over] medicines which ci- 
catrize wounds. | | 

CATZENE'LLIBOGEN, a City of Heſſe, ſituated on the Upper Rhine, 
in Germany, about 16 miles north of Mentz. It is the capital of a 
country of the ſame name, 1 | 

Carzvu' x us [in old records] a hunting horſe. 

Cava vena, Lat. [in anatomy] 7z. e. the hollow vein, the largeſt 
vein in the body, deſcending from the heart. It is ſo named from its 
large cavity, and into it, as into a common channel, all the leſſer 
veins, except the pulmoraris, empty themſelves, 

_ Ca'vaicape [Fr. cavalcata, of cavallo, It. a horſe, cavalgida, Sp.] 
a formal pompous march or proceſſion of horſemen, carriages, &ec, by 
way of parade or ceremony. A numerous cavalcade. Addiſon. | 
To CavALc ADE, toſkirmiſh, as horſemen when they march, and fire 
at one another by way of diverſion, 

Cavaica'pouk | at the court of France] the equerry that is maſter 
ef che hoe, Poe: 2th | , | 
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around the place, being a heap of earth raiſed in a fo 


heads. Each party grows proud of that appellation whic 


0 A 


 Cavarr'er, or Cavalee's, 2 (cavalier, Fr. cawalie 
—_— of caballus, _ a hotſe] 1. A horſemen, 75 4 105 
mounte orſe-b ight. 2. It ili 
n — 2 ack, a knight. 2. A gay ſprightly military man. 
Theſe cull'd and choice drawn cavaliert. Shakeſpeare 
CAvALIER [with horſemen] a term uſed in the manage for 
= underſtands horſes, and is well practiſed in the art of riding 
em. 


CavaLieR [in fortification] a terrace or platform that commands jj 


t 
the cannon for ſcouring a field, or oppoſing a ae e 6 


 CavaLIER, adj. [from the ſubſt.] 1. Gay, ſprightfy. way, 
2. Brave, generous. The people are daturally 865 . re 
much cavalier. Now it is the nature of cowards to hurt, wher hes 
can receive none. Szci/ing. 3. Diſdainſul, haughty, ee 
 CavaLlE'RLY, adv. [of cavalier] with haughtineſs, 

CavaLIERs [in the civil wars] a name by which the 
Charles J. was diſtinguiſhed from the parliament party 


arrogant!y. 

party of king 
„the round. 
h their ad. 


verſaries at firit intend as a reproach : of this ſort were the Guelſz and 


Gibclines, Hugenots and cavaliers. Sawifr. 
_ Ca'vairy | cavalerie, Fr. cavallerin, It. and Sp. ; 
ſerve and 8 horſe- back; a body of horſe in Bia wh 
cavalry in the battle of Blenhcim, could not ſuſtain the ſhock of 0 
Britiſh horſe. Aadiſon. 75 5 

Cava'n, the capital of a county of the ſame na 
ſituated about 60 miles north-weit of Dublin. | 

To Ca'vaTE [cavatum, ſup. of cavo, Lat.] to make hollow 
dig into a hollow. | 7 | 28 

Cava'TENnEss, or Ca'vousxess [of cavatus, Lat.] hollowneſs. 

Cavazr'on from cavo, Lat. to hollow; with architects] the hol 
lowing or underdigging of the earth for cellarage ; allowed to b. 
the ſixth part of the height of the whole building. Phillips. 

Cav'calis, Lat. [xavzan, Gr.] the herb baſtard- parſle 
. | pariley, or herh. 

Ca'vcon, Lat. the herb horſe-tail. 5 95 

Ca“ uDA tvu'cipa, Lat. [with aſtronomers] the lion's- tail. 
ſtar of the firſt magnitude. . | ; yy _ 

CauDa TERRA [in ancient deeds] a land's end; the bottom or our. 
moſt part ofa ridge or furrow in ploughed lands. 7 5 

Cav'peBEc, a city of Normandy, in France, ſituated on the north 
ſide of the river Seine, about 16 miles weſt of Rouen. 

CAUDEBEC [caudebec, Fr.] a fort of light hats, ſo called from 3 
town in France, where they were firſt made. Phillips. 

Ca"UDLE [chaudeau, of chaud, Fr. hot] a drink made of milk, wi 
ale, wine, eggs, ſugar, and ſpice. A hempen caudle. Shakeſprare, 
He _ good 3 and caudle. Wiſeman. 2 

To Cavpis [from the noun] to make caudle, to mi ; 

Willthe cold brook; - Sy Ot 
Candied with ice, caudle thy morning taſte, 
To cure thy o'er-night's ſurfeit ? Shakeſpeare, 

Cave [cave, Fr. acellar, cal wa, Sp. of cavea, Lat.] 1. A cavern, 2 
den, an habitation under the earth, generally running parallel with 
the horizon, or dark hollow place under ground. The cave of the 
quarry. Wotton, 2. A hollow place in general. The cave of the 
eye. Bacon. | | 

To Cave, verb neut. [from the noun] to haunt caves, to dwell in 
a cave. We cave here, haunt here, are outlaws. Shakeſpeare. 

_ Cavea, Lat. [in palmiſtry] a hollow in the palm of the hand, in 
which three principal lines, called the, cardiac, cephalic, and hepatic, 
make a triangle. | 

Ca'vear, Lat. [i. e. let him beware] a caution or warning. A 
caveat is an intimation given to ſome ordinary or eccleſiaſtical judge 
by the act of man, notifying to him, that he ought to beware how le 
acts in ſuch or ſuch an affair. Aylife. | 

Cavear [with civilians] a bill entered into the eccleſiaſtical court, 
to ſtop the proceedings of ſuch, who would prove a will to the preju- 
dice of another party, &c. | 

Ca'vepoc [a meaſure of Perſia] the longeſt is an inch longer than 
the Engliſh yard; the ſhorteſt is 3-4ths of the longer. 

CV RN [caverne, Fr, caverna, It. Sp. and Lat.] a natural cave 
or hollow place in a rock or mountain ; a den or hole under ground. 
A cavern dark. Shakeſpeare, : h 

Ca'verNeD [from cavern] full of caverns, hollowed ; as, the cu. 
wern'd ground. Philips. The cavern d rock. Pope. 2. Dwelling in z 
cavern. Cavern d hermit. Pope. . 

CaveRNo'se [caverno/us, Lat.] full of caverns or holes. 

CAveRNO'sa Corpora, Lat. [with anatomiſts] two cavernous 90 
dies of an undeterminate length and thickneſs, whereof the penis u 
principally compoſed. : 

CaverNo'sa CoRPoRa Clitoris [with anatomiſts] are two nervous 
or ſpongy bodies, like thoſe of the penis; having their origin from tie 
lower part of the os pubis, on each fide, and uniting together, con. 
tute the body of the clitoris. ; 

CavERNo'sUM Corpus Urethræ [in anatomy] a third ſpongious body 
of the penis; ſo called becauſe the urethra or urinary paſlage of die 
penis is incloſed therewith, A 

Ca'vernovs [caverneſus, Lat.] full of caverns. Countries mou 
tainous, and conſequently ſtony and cawernous underneath. Wi 
award. | 

Cave"RNOUSNEss [of cavernous] fulneſs of holes. : 

Ca'vers [among miners] thieves who ſteal oar out of the mines. of 

Cavx'sso [with horſemen] is a ſort of noſe-band, ſometimes 
iron, ſometimes of leather or wood, ſometimes flat, and ſometimes hollow 
or twiſted, which is clapped upon a horſe's noſe to wring it, to for 
the ſuppling and breaking of the horſe. An iron cawe/on 1aves 1 
mouths of young horſes when they are broke; for by the belp ol l. 
they are accuſtomed to obey the hand, and to bend the neck © 
ſhoulders, without hurting their mouths or ſpoiling their bars with th. 
bit. Farrier's Di&. * 

Ca'verTo [with architects] a moulding containing the quadran 
a circle, the effecvof which is juſt contrary to that of a _— e 


Cavour [ pret. and part. paſſ. of to catch} See 'T'o ww. alt 
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Caſviants Ca vIARky, Cavee's, or Cavi'er een ger, Fr. ca 


.. It, the etymolo uncertain, unleſs it come from garum, Lat. 
2 - pickle made of fiſh ſalted. Jonſon} a ſort of eatable made 
＋ * of ſeveral ſorts of fiſh pickled ; but eſpecially of the ſpawn 
7 Fall cons, taken in the river Volga in Muſcovy, which both in co- 
1 — ſubſtance looks much like green ſoap. The eggs of a ſtur 
=_ being ſalted and made up into a maſs, were firſt 

. ſantinople by the Italians, and called cawiare. Grew. Cawier is 
_ raption of caviare. Botargo, catſup and cavier. Swift. 

"© * a cheſt with holes on the top to keep fiſh alive in the water. 

To Cavity verb neut. [caviller, Fr. cavillo, Lat.] 1. To argue cap- 
ouſly, to play the ſophiſter, to wrangle, to find fault with, by frivo- 
Is 77 ftions, I'll cawil on the ninth part of a hair. Shakeſpeare. 
e ne with at before the perſon or thing found fault with; as, 
he cavils at him, and at his tenets. South. | | | 

To CaviL, verb act. to receive with objections. 

Wilt thou envy the good, | 
Then cavil the conditioris. Milton. | 

CaviL, ſubſe. [cavilla, Lat.] a captious argument, a quirk, a ſhift, a 
falſe and idle objection. How ſubject the beſt things have been unto 
cavil, when wits, poſſeſs d with diſdain, have ſet them up as their 
mark to ſhoot at. Hooker. Hoes 2 

Caviita'rion [caviliaztone, It. cavillacion, Sp. of cavillatio, Lat.] 
a wrangling, the diſpoſition to raiſe captious objections, the practice 
of cavilling. Very cavillation itſelf might be ſatished. Hooker. 

Caviitarion [with ſchool-men] a ſophiſtical and falſe argument; 
a particular manner of diſputing, grounded on nothing but quirks and 
contentious niceties. : EA 

Ca'viter [of _—_ a man fond of making objections, a captious 
diſputant. Candour diſtinguiſhes a critic from a cawviler. Addiſon. 
Room left for a caviller to miſrepreſent my meaning. 4tterbury. 

Ca/viiixcly, adv. [from cavil] in a captious, caviling man- 
Co [from cavi/] fond or full of cavils or objections. Thoſe 
perſons are ſaid to be cawilaus and unfaithful advocates, by whoſe fraud 
and iniquity juſtice is deſtroy d. Ay/ife. x | 

Cavilrox, a town of Provence, in France, ſituated on the river 
Durance, about 15 miles ſouth of Avignon. It is a biſhop's ſee, and 
ſabje& to the pope. | | 1 

A vIx, a hollow way. Fr. | 

Cavin [in military art] a natural hollow place proper to favour the 
approaches of a fortreſs, ſo that men may advance therein to the ene- 
my under covert, as it were in a trench: | | 

Camry [cavite, Fr. cavita, It. concavidad, Sp. of cavitas, Lat.] 
hollowneſs, hollow place. An inſtrument with a ſmall cavity, like a 
{mall ſpoon. Arbuthrot. | 


Ca'viries [with anatomiſts] great hollow places in the body, con- ; 


taining one or more principal parts. 


Greater CAvITIES of the Body [with anatomiſts] are the head for the 
brain, the cheſt for the lungs, &c. the lower belly for the liver, ſpleen, 


and other bowels. 


Leſſer Cavir is of the Body [with anatomiſts] are the ventricles of 
the heart and brain; alſo the hollow parts of bones. The cavities of 
the ſkull. Addiſon. 8 48 | 

Cavs, a coarſe talky ſpar. Woodward. | 3 
Ca' ux [from caut] Of the nature of cauk. A white, opake, 
cauky ſpar, ſhot or pointed. Woodward. | on 

Cave [with architects] act of dove-tailing a croſs. 

Cavi [of uncertain etymology. Fohnſon. probably of caul, C. 
Brit.] 1, A membrane in the abdomen, covering the guts, the integu- 


ment, called the omentum. The caul ſerves for warming the lower 


belly, like an apron or piece of woollen cloth. Ray. 2. The hinder 
part of a woman's head-dreſs, or of a peruke; a kind of net under 
How a woman's hair is tied. They had deſpoil'd her tire and caul. 
penſer, _ FE TO | | 
Her head with ringlets of her hair is crown'd, 

And in a golden caul the curls are bound. Dryden. | 
3. Any kind of ſmall net. An Indian mantle of feathers, and the 
feathers wrought into a cau/ of packthread. Grew. af 

Cav'tpron [chaudron, Fr. calderone, It. caldarin, Sp.] a kind of 
large kettle, copper or boiling veſſel. See CalDROx. 

Cav'LEDON [with ſurgeons] a term uſed for the breaking of a bone 
-croſs, when the parts of it are ſeparated fo, that they will not lie 
rait. Lat, | 

Cavircort, Lat. ſin botany] little ſtalks. 

Cavircuri, or Cauii'coLes [with architects] are 8 leſſer ſtalks 
or branches ſpringing out from the four principal cauls or ſtalks in the 
Corinthian capital, ; 

Cavrr'rEROus Plants [from caulis, a ſtalk, and fero, Lat. to bear; 
oy] are ſuch as have a true caulis or ſtalk, which a great many 

not, 
f Cav'LirLowss [of caulis, Lat. the talk of a plant. It is ſpoken as 
* ritten co/l;foxver | a ſpecies of cabbage. 

ulis, Lat. [with botaniſts] the ſtalk of a plant. 

10 Caurx. See To Cark. : | 

CaLo'bes [xavnugng, Gr.] a kind of broad-leaved colewort. 

Ca vous [cavus, Lat.] hollow. SE 
; Laue Es, or Ca“ ES b the Scotch law] any gift that a man gives 
115 own life-time to his patrons ; eſpecially to the head of a clan or 
tribe for his maintenance and protection. 

* 0 Cav'ronare [cauporatus, of caupo, Lat.] to ſell wine or vic- 
> to keep a victualing-houſe. 
. AV SABLE, that may be cauſed or effected by a cauſe. Brown uſes 

Cav'sar, [cauſalis, Lat ] pertaining to a cauſe, implyi 

* alis, Lat. F ying or con- 
e cauſes, The whole 3 — + cauſal 8 Glau- 


Cavsal Propoſitions [with 1 icians] are 101 
AL Propoſet propoſitions containin 
Wo propoſitions joined rogeher by a conjunction cauſal (becauſe ta 
Mid are the peace-makers, becauſe they ſhall 


og CAVSA'LITY Leauſalitas, ſchool Lat. in metaphyſics] is the action 
Power of a cauſe in producing its effect. The ſoul of your God is 


rought from 


_ unto himſelf. Demonſir. Evangel. Lib. IV. c. z. 


CAU 
the ſoul of * cauſalities, and the eſſential cauſe of their exiſtencss. 
naps he interpoſal of more immediate cauſalities, Glaunz 
ville. | | 

Cav'saLLY, adv. [from cauſal] according to the ſeries or order of 
2 in the manner of a cauſe. It may be mote ca/a/ly made out. 

rown. 

Cav'saLTy [with tin-miners] the earth, or ſtony matter, which is 
ſeparated from the tin ore in the ſtamping mill, c. by waſhing before 
it is dried and goes out to the crazing mill. 3 | 

Cav'sam Nobis Significes, Lat. in law] a wiit that lies to the 
mayor of a town or city, who being formerly commanded by the king's 
writ to give the king's grantee poſſeſſion of any lands or tenements, 
forbears to do it, requiring him to ſhew cauſe, why he fo delays the 
performance of the command. | | 

Cav'sa Matrimonii Prælocuti, Lat. I in law] a writ lying where a 
woman gives lands to a man in fee. ſimple, to the intent he ſhou!d 
marry her, and he refuſes ſo to do in a reaſonable time, the woman 
requiring him ſo to do. | | 

Causa TON [cauſo, low Lat. from cauſa, a cauſe] the act or power 
of cauſing. Beſides the allowable actions of meteors, aſcribing effects 
thereunto of independent cauſation. Brown. | 

Cavsa"rrive [cauſativus, Lat.] a term in grammar that expreſſes a 
cauſe or reaſon. | | 

Causa ron [from caſo, low Lat.] he that cauſes or produces an 
effect. The inviſible condition of the firſt carſator. Brown. 

Cavs [cawze, Port. It, and Sp. of cauſa, Lat.] cauſe is that 
which produces an effect, or that by which a thing is; an effi- 
cient. | 

Cavs [in law] a trial or an action brought before a judge to be 
examined and diſputed, ſubject of litigation. webs 

It is a bad Ca us which none dare ſpeak in; VP 

Efficient Causk. An efficient cauſe, in ſtridneſs of ſpeech, is the 
only true and proper cauſe, as it implies the effect being produced by 
the abi and power of the agent. Among men (ſays Dr. Clarke) 2 
ſon does not, properly ſpeaking, derive his being from his father; 
father, in this ſenſe, ſignifying merely an inſtrumental, not an Hcient 
cauſe : But God, when he is ſtiled Father, muſt neceſſarily be under- 
ſtood to be [ana] a true and proper cauſe, really and efficiently giving 
life. Clark's Scripture Doctrine, p. 267. 5 | 

An Equivocal Causz, is that which is of a different kind and deno- 
mination from its effect. | 

An Inflrumental Cavsx, the inſtrument with or thro' which the ef- 

fect is produced. | 

A Free Causk, that which has it in its own free vill and option, 


whether to produce the effect, or not. 


A Natural CavsE, is that whoſe effect grows out of the conſtitution 
of nature. ; | 
Neceſſary Cavs, is that which is concerned in producing an effect; 
not by any ab, or principle of motion within itlelf ; but only by a 
neceſſity of nature; as, the sux emitting rays, or a fountain its ſtream : 
And in this ſenſe the whole orthodox council of Sirmium condemned 
thoſe who affirmed the ſecond. perſon in the Trinity was produced 
without the will of the fir. The light (ſays Euſebius) does not 
ſhine forth by the aof the luminous body, but by a neceſſary pro- 
perty of its nature: but the Son, by the intention and 22 of the Fa- 
ther, received his ſubſiſtence. For by his will did God become the Fa- 
ther of the Son, and cauſed to ſubſiſt a ſecond light, in all things lik 
His production 
(as St. Hilary, when commenting upon the council, ſays) being ex 
voluntate atque conſilio, i. e. from the Father's avill and cone: New 
ex corporalis paſſione nature, i. e. not (as in corporeal productions) 
from mere paſſive nature. See Br OTT EN, and read the laſt clauſe in 
that citation from the council, thus; He at-once avid and begot 
him without time, and in an impaſſide manner from Himſelf. 
Accidental Cx usx, that produced by accident ; as, the ſun that kills 
a man by its heat. | | | 
The Final Causk [among logicians] is the end for which a thing 
is, or the motive which induced a man to act. This again is diſtin- 
guiſhed into principal ends and acceſſory ends. The principal ends 
are thoſe that are principally regarded, and the acceſſory ends are con- 
ſidered only as over and above. | | 
"4p [in metaphyſics] is an active principle influencing the thing 
cauſed. - | 
Internal Cavuss, is that which partakes of the eſſence of the thing 
cauſed, wiz. matter ahd form. | 
External CAusk, is that which has an outward influence, vix. ef- 
ficient and final. | 
The Material Causk [among logicians] is that out of which things 
are formed; as, filver is the matter of a filver cup. . 
The Formal Causk [with logicians] is that which makes a thing 
what it is, and diſtinguiſhes it from others; as, a ſtool, a table, Ce. 
Firſt Caus x, that which gave being to all things without exception. 
And this (in conjunction with ſelf-exiſtence, ſupremacy, c.) is the 
characteriſtic by which the ancients repreſent Gop the FarhER. 
He is the [u Tewrn aria] the firſt cauſe ; ſo ſtiled, not only in con- 
tradiſtinction to the Son, in the works of creation and providence, 
whom they ſtiled [ devrega ,I; the ſecond cauſe : But as the Father 
is the cauſe and author of the Son nimsELF: Thus Juſtin Martyr, 
who conſtantly reſolves the production of the Son into the Father's 
will; when commenting on thoſe words, And the Lord rained fire 
from the Lord out of heaven; ” ſays, ©* and the Loxpy who was then in 
heaven, is the Logp of that LoxD who was then on earth, as being 
[his] Father and Gop, and Aurnon [or efficient cauſe] of his 
being both mighty, and Lord, and God.” Tuſtin. Dialog. cum Tryphon. 
Ed. Rob. Stephan. p. 121. and even the poſft-Nicene writers confeſt 
as much. St. Hilary, when ſpeaking of the Son's original production 
before all worlds, ſays, *© Et idcirco eft Deus eius, quia ex Deo in Deum na- 
tus eſt. i. e. the Father for this reaſon is hi God; BECaust He au be- 
gotten of Him to be a God, Hil. de Trinit. Ed. Eraſme b. 61, 234, 235. 
Nay more; on this very plan the con/ub/tantialift (when I 
three coeguali) endeavoured to extricate themſelves from the charge of 
tritheiſm, not by making (ſays Athanaſius) one Spirit out of three bp 
1% Y i Tg alles not by ſay ing wich Sabellius, that the F * 
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and the Son have one and the ſame individual eſſence 1 were 
to overthrow, ſays St. Athanaſius, the very exiſtence of the Son) but 
by ſaying * there is one God; becauſe there is but one FaTHER, one 
7 «ex, one ſole principle and underived -Og1G1NAaL of all 
hings, wiz. God the Father. Arbangſ. contra Sabell. Ed. Pariſ. p. 
661, 662, compared with p. 655, 656, and Cadworth's Intelle&. Syſt. 
p. 61 1. Both the Son and Spirit, as St. Gregory expreſſed it, Orat. 29, 
ug m ane arkPipoprrvr, i. e. being referred up to him, as to the one 
cauſe. Or, as St. Clemens Alexandrinus, long before them, » ngw- 
Ty x, TeroBuraTh Gaia, MI; Teig arnvoig afar ame rai TE ute dt, 
Xa yeroprres eras, 7. e. the firſt and moſt ancient cauſe, and which to all 
other things, is the cauſe, both of their coming into being, and, when 
in being, of their continuing to exiſt, See ATHANASIANS, BEGOTTEN, 
and roy or? ch os Ger Bp. of ey fa) 
To Cavse [cauſer, Fr. cauſare, It. cauſar, Sp. of cauſa, Lat.] to 
be the cauſe of, 1 effect, to produce as an 8 . 
What unforeſeen misfortune caus d her care 
To loatli her life. Dryden. 
Cav'sELESSLY, adv. without cauſe or reaſon. Taylor. 
Cav'sELEss, 44. 1. Being without cauſe, original to itſelf, not pro- 
duced by a cauſe, His cauſelgſi power the cauſe of all things known. 
Blackmore. 2. Having no juſt ground or motive. 
| My fears are cau/ele/s and ungrounded, | 
Fantaſtic dreams and melancholy fumes. Denham. | 
 Cav'szs [from cay/e] he that cauſes, the agent by which effects 
are produced. . 
The cauſer of theſe timeleſs deaths, Eh 
As blameful as the executioner. Shakeſpeare. | 
Cav'sty, or Cav'sway [probably of cauſe, O. Fr. chaufte, Fr. 
kaſlye, Du. kaflyen, to pave, to ſtrew with chalk or flint. This word, 
by a falſe notion of its etymology, has been lately written cauſeway. 
Johnſon] 1. A way raiſed and paved, a way raiſed above the reſt of the 
ground near it. | | | | 
The other way ſatan went down 
The cauſeway to hell gate. Milton. 
2. A bank raiſed in marſhy ground for foot paſſage. 
Cavs!'pics — Lat.] lawyers or pleaders of cauſes. 
Causo'DEs [x&vowdn;, xavow, Of xa, Gr. to burn] a continual 
burning fever. Lat. 2 | 
Cav'sox, or Cav'sus [xxvo®-, of xa, Gr. to burn] a burning 
fever, one attended with greater heat than other continued feyers, an 
intolerable thirſt, and other ſymptoms, which indicate an extraordi- 


* 


nary accenſion of the blood. Lat. 

Cav'srie, adj. [cauſtique, Fr. carflico, It. and Sp. cauflicus, Lat. 
#av5ix©-, of a,? Gr. to burn] burning or corroding ; the ſame with 
cauſtical; as, cauſtic ſtone. | | | 
Cavusrie Stone [with ſurgeons] a compoſition of ſeveral ingre- 
dients for burning or eating holes in the part to which it is applied. 


CavsTic Curve [in the higher geometry] a curve formed by the 


concourſe or co- incidence of the rays of light reflected or refracted 
from ſome other curve. | 


_ Cav'srIC, ſub. [in ſurgery] a thing which burns the ſkin and fleſh 


to an eſcar. Corrofives and cauſtics are but artificial fires. 7. emple. 
_ Cav'sTICAL [xavrix®-, of xaw, Gr. to burn] a term applied to me- 
dicaments, which, by their violent activity and heat, deſtroy the texture 
of the part to which they are applied, and eat it away, or burn it into 
an eſcar. | 
 Cav'sricxtss [of caſfic] having a cauſtic quality. | 
Cav'reL { cautela, Lat.] caution, ſeruple. A word now in diſuſe. 
Now no ſoil of cautel doth beſmerch | 
The virtue of kis will. Shakeſpeare. 

Cav'TELOvs [caately/e, It. and Sp. cauteleux, Fr. cautus, Lat.] 1. 
Wary, cautious, berdful. Palladio doth wiſh, like a cautelous artiſan, 
that the inward walls bear ſome good ſhare in the burthen. Wotton. 
2. Cunning, treacherous. Of themſelves they are ſo cautalous and 
wily-headed. Spen/er. | 

Cav'TELousLY {of cautelous] warily, cautiouſly, flily, trea- 
cherouſly. | 2 : 

CauTERIZA'TION [of cauterixe] an artificial burning made by a 
cautery. Wiſeman uſes it. 

To Ca u“ TERIZE [cauteriſer, Fr. cauterizzare, It. cauterixar, Sp. 


cauterio, Lat. xavTngatin, Gr.] to apply a cautery, to burn with a 


cauſtic. Cantharides have a corroſive and cauterizing quality. Ba- 
cane © ; 
Cav'rery [cautere, Fr. cauterio, It. and SP. xavlnpor, of xa, Gr. 
to burn] a burning application; cautery is either actual or po- 
tential. | | 

Aaual Caurxx I ſo called, becauſe it hath an actual power of burn- 
ing any thing, and has an immediate operation] fire, or an inftru- 
ment made of gold, ſilver, copper, or iron heated in the fire; the ac- 
tual cautery is generally uſed to ſtop mortification, by burning the dead 
Farts 15 the quick, or to ſtop the effuſion of blood by ſearing up the 
veſſels. | | 

Potential CaurEkx [ſo called, becauſe it has a certain power of 
burning, c. and produces the ſame effect, but in a longer time] a 
cauſtic-ſtone, or compoſition made of quicklime, ſoap, calcined tar- 


r, &c. | 

Silver CauTery [ſo called, becauſe made of filyer, diſſolved in 
three times its weight of ſpirit of nitre, and prepared according to 
art] this is accounted the beſt ſort of cautery, and will continue for 


ever, if it be not expoſes to the air, and is otherwiſe called the infernal 


One, 


| Cav'tixe Tron [with farriers] an iron to burn or ſear the parts of 
a horſe which require nuit. | 
Cavu'TioN of of cautio, Lat.] 1. Heed, warineſs, heedfulneſs, pru- 
dence with reſpect to danger, 2. Security, aſſurance for, Such con- 
ditions, and cautions of the conditions, as might aſſure the people. 
Sidney. To give caution by the means of ſureties. Hliſe. 3. Pro- 
viſion or ſecurity againſt, direction. In deſpite of rules or cautions of 
vernment, vices will come off. I. Eftrange. 4. Proviſionary pre- 
cept. Attention to the ſymptoms affords the beſt cautions and rules of 
— by way of preyention. Arbuthnot, 5. Warning or notice before- 


| of the ſun, 


To leave off or give over, to be at an end, to ſtop, to deſiſt. The lia 


| Pauſe nor ſtop ; as, ceaſeleſi praiſe, Milton, 


turn Turk or Mahometan. 


To Curio [cautioner; Fr.] to give notice of, to adviſe or u. 
of any danger. You 4a tg: me againlt their charms. ge gh 
 Cav'TIonary [of caution] given as pledge or pawn 
towns, Swift. | 
. CauTio'ys Aqnittenda [Lat. in law] a writ lying againſt a bi 


3 as, cautiongy 


holding an excommunicate perſan in priſon for contempt, nowik. 
ſtanding that he offers ſufficient caution ar pledges to obey he kink 
of the 8 the future. 1 


Cau'rious [cautus, Lat.] provident, heedful, wary, well ady;r.1 
wid of. Be cautious of him, for he is ſometimes an incanſtagt b. 
It. 
Cav'riousl x [of caution] pelt fully, adviſedly. Their 
vows are bent beitet yden. , "93 OY 
Cav'Tiousness [of c WP warineſs, circumſpection, prudeyc, 
with reſpect to danger. e ſhould act with reſt cautiouſneſs and cx. 
cumſpektion in points where it is not impoſſible that we may be te. 
ceived. Addiſon. „ 
To Caw [borrowed from the ſound} to cry, as the chough, roc 
raven, or crow. The rooks and crows upon the tops, ſeem to he 
cawing in another region. 7 REES Ts: 
Caw'xixc Time [with falconers] the treading time of hawks, 
Cawk Stone, a kind of mineral, a-kin to the white, milky minerg 
Juices of lead mines. 1 
CaxamMa'lca, the name of a town and diſtrict of Peru, in Soul 
America, where there was 4 moſt magnificent palace belonging to th 
Yncas, and a celebrated temple dedicated to the fun, It was at gy 
town that Pizarro put to death Othyalpha, their laſt king. 
10 [of cæg, Sax. kaey, Du. key, Ger.] a key or water. och, 
Law. | 28 


0 A'GLUM, a toll or duty paid for landing goods at ſome key @ 
wharf, | 7 
Car'Man, a kind of crocodile or allegator. This is its America 
name. | 
Ca'zzROM, or Caztriin, Arab. a city of Perſia, the capital of ti 
province of Kurch Schabour. Lat. 299 i5' N. Long. 70* E. 
Ca'z1mi [with aſtrologers] the centre of the ſun. A Planet is (a 
to be in cazizi, when it is not above 70 degrees diſtant from the bad 


| To CASE, verb neut. [ceſſer, Fr. ceſſar, Sp. and Port. ceſb, Lat] i. 


of all who cea/e from combat ſpare . Addiſon, 2. To tail, to be extink, 
The poor man ſhall never cea/e aut of the land. Deuteronomy. Th; 
ſoul being removed, ſenſe and intellection ceaſe. Hale. Hoy thy 
wonder ceaſes. Dryden. 3. To reſt. The miniſters of Chriſt bas 
cea;'d from their labours. Sprat. | | 
To Ceass, verb ad. to put an end or ſtop to. 
7 tune him for monies, be not ceas'd 
ith ſlight denial, Shakeſpeare. | 
Ceaſe then this impious rage. Milton. 
CASE, abſt. [from the verb] extinRtion, failure. 
The ceaſe of majeſty 5 
Dies not alone. Shakeſpeare. 


Cea'szLEss [of ceaſe] without ceaſing, inceſſantly, having u 


Cz'ca [at Corduba in Spain] a religious houſe, from whence the 
Spaniards have framed this proverb, za go from Ceca to Mecca, i. e. v 


CE'DaR [cedre, Fr. cedro, It. and Sp. geber, Ger. of cedrus, Lat. d 
#:2:6-, Gr.] a large tree, ever- green, delighting in cold and moyn- 
tainous places ; the leaves are much narrower than thoſe of the — 
tree, it hath male flowers or katkins ; the ſeeds are produced in lag 
cones, ſquamoſe and turbinated ; the extenſian of the branches is yay 
regular, the ends of the ſhoats declining, and thereby ſhewing the 
upper ſurface : the wood is of à very bitter taſte, and by reaſon of in 
bitterneſs is diſtaſteful to worms, and is by that means almoſt incar- 
ruptible. The ſaw-duſt of cedar is thought to be one of the {ſecret 
uſed by the mountebanks who pretend to have the embalming my- 
ſtery. This wood is alſo ſaid to yield an oil, which is famons for pre 
ſerving books and writings, and the wood is denn by my lord he- 
con to continue above a thouſand years ſound. This fort of timber i 
very dry and ſubject to ſplit. Miller. : 3 

Ce'dMarta [Lat. AH, Gr.] humours that fall into the joint, 


eſpecially about the hips. 


Cz'prATED [cedratus, Lat.] anointed with juice or oil of cedure 


_ trees. 


CepreLia'rs [Lat. rd, Gr.] the large fort of cedar, which 
grows as big as a fir tree, and yields roſin or pitch as that does. 

Ce'pr1a [Lat. xs, Gr.] the roſin or pitch that runs out of the 
great cedar, 2 3 

Saru [cedrinus, of cedrus, Lat. a cedar] of or belonging to d 
cedar- tree. i 

Cx“ Dru, the oil or liquor that iſſues out of the cedar- tree, with 
which the ancients uſed to anoint books and other things to 775 
them from moths, worms, and rottenneſs; the Egyptians uſed it wt 
embalming dead bodies. 16 1 

Cz'progTLs [Lat. ard gers, Gr.] the Whitz vine which gross 
hedges, briony. is 

B'DRUS, the cedar-tree, See CEDAR, 1 

Ce'vyvous [caduxs, of cede, Lat. to lop or cut trees] as, © 

trees, are ſuch as are uſed to be cut or lopped 1 
Cx“ on [in aſtronomy] a fixed ſtar in the left ſhoulder of bo ett 

To Cur [celo, Lat.] to cover with a cieling, to overlay WP 
ſomething the inner roof of a room; as, a houſe ceil d with cedar. * 

Czr'linG [prob. of c&/um, Lat. heaven] the upper part Aale — 
a lower room; or a lay or covering of plaiſter over laths, 8 > 
the bottom of the joiſts that bear the floor of an upper room, = 

8 yp Ng K. * ; 
Like a ceiling ſtood. ton, 

Ce'LanDing Tchebdonia, It. chelidonia, Sp. and Lat: Wader 4 
xinoZong, Gr. ſwallows] the herb. otherwiſe called ſwallow-wo 
account of a tradition, ſwallows make uſe of it as am — 
for the eye-ſight. Of this plant there are two ſpecies : 1- * 6 ap g 
celandine, whoſe flawer bas faur leaves that are expanded in f , 


'CEL 3 CEN 


roſe. It grows wild, and is uſed in medicine, 2. The leſſer celandine, what theſe proud ſcglſers intended. I ſhall only add, that this wa! 

Jewort. It hath a gramoſe or granuloſe root, the leaves are the age (as Sir Iſaac Newton has ſhewn in his obſervations on the 
= Fiſh the flower ſtalks trail on the ground. Miller. Apocalypſe) when the #oman, which in that prophetic viſion per/o- 
_—_ ARENT [with logicians] a ſyllogiſm, whoſe ſecond propoſi- nates the chriſtian church, was flying into the wilderneſs, and accord- 
jon is an univerſal affirmative, and the reſt univerſal negatives. ingly her true genuine ſeed were in much the ſame ſtate with that men- 
"A ©1.a57R0S [of enge, Gr.] the ſtaff· tree, a plant. tioned Heb. xi, 36. 37. They had trial of cruel mockings. They wan- 
Cx'LATURE —— Lat.] the art of engraving, or cutting in adered in deſerts and in mountains, and in dens and Caves of the earth. 


1 ö See BasIL1cs and BRAND EU, with the Pas$acrs there referred to; 
Cee [wnmn, Gr.] anciently (ſays H. Stephan.) a ſwelling or. tu- in Mede and Newton, | 
mour in any part the body; but, in proceſs of time, confined to CELL [cellule, Fr. cella, It. célda, Sp. of cella, Lat.] 1. The 
the scRoTUM. It anſwers, ſays Bruno, to the hernia, or rupture; apartment or chamber of a monk or nun in a monaſtery or cloiſter. 
and hernias (I may add) are not only in the ſcrotum, but in the ambi- 2. A ſmall cavity, a hollow. The brain contains ten thouſand &/!s. 


„ the thieh, and the groin. | Prior. z. A ſmall and cloſe apartment in a priſon; as, the cells in 
e [celebrabilis, Lat.] that may be, or that is worthy to Newgate, 4. Any ſmall place of reſidence. L 


ed with much ſolemnity. | Mine eyes he clos'd, but open left the cel! 
be ber uns, or Macaſſer, an iſland of the Indian ocean, ſituated be. Ol fancy. Milton. 


tu een 116 and 1240 of eaſt longitude, and between 2® north and 69 Cxrr [in geography] a town of Triers, in the circle of the Lower 
ſouth latitude. Rhine, ſituated on the eaſtern ſhore of the Moſelle, 26 miles north- 
| c 


To CE'LEBRATE elibrer, Fr. celebrare, It. celebrar, Sp. celebra- eaſt of triers ; ſubject to the elector of Triers. 
tum, ſuppoſed of celebro, Lat.] 1. To honour a perſon with praiſes, in- CEe'LLA {ſome derive it of x52, Heb; a priſon, or where any 
ſcriptions, monuments or 2 to make famous. Pieces of poetry thing is ſhut up] a cell, a privy chamber, a partition in a monaſteryg 
that adored or celebrated the Supreme Being. Addiſon. 2. To keep where a monk lies, Sc. Lat. | vane 
| a ſolemn ordinance or feſtival, to diſtinguiſh by ſolemn rites. In a Ce'LLAR [celker, Fr. celle, It. kelder, Du. and Dan. keller, Ger: 
large room the feaſt is celebrated. Bacon. 3. To mention ſolemnly, kellerio, Teut. Store-houſes, cellarium, Lat.] a place in the loweſt part 
; and in a ſet form either of Joy or ſorrow. „ building, under ground; generally a repoſitory for ſtores. het 
This pauſe of pow'r *tis Ireland's hour to mourn, - C'tLLaract [from cel/ar] 1. Cellar-room. 2. That part of 4 
While Englan celebrates your ſafe return. Dryden. | building which makes the cellars. You hear this fellow in the cellar 
Cr'LEBRATED [celebrato, It. celebrado, Sp. of celebratus, Lat.] age. Shakeſpeare, A good aſcent makes a houſe wholſome, and gives 
1. Highly honoured ; renownedly famous. 2. Solemnized. opportunity for cellarage. Mortimer. 3. The rent to be paid for the 
Ce'LEBRATEDNESS, CELEBRA'TENESs, or CELE'BRIOUSNEss [of uſe of a cellar 


celebrated] famouſneſs, renownedneſs. | CE'LLAaRisT [celeriar, Fr. cellarius, Lat.] one who keeps a cellar or 
CeleBRA'TLON [Fr. celebrazione, It. celebracion, Sp. of celebratio, buttery ; the butler in a religious houſe or monaſtery. 

Lat.] 1. The act of celebrating, or doing a thing with ſolemnity and CELLs [with anatomiſts] are little bags or bladders where flaids or 

ceremony; ſolemn remembrance ; as, celebration of a birth-day or matter of different ſorts are lodged, common both in animals and ve- 

of marriage. 2. Praiſe, renown, memorial. His memory deſerves gitables. | 7-8 


a particular celebration. Clarendon. | | | Serra [with botaniſts] are the partidons ar bellow Pee in G 
CzLz'prIouUs [celebris, Lat.] celebre, Fr. and It.] famous, &c. huſks or pods of plants, in which the ſeed is contained. | 

The Jews, Jeruſalem, and the temple, were always celebrious. Grew. CELLs [cella, Lat.] the little diviſions or apartments in honey- 
Cee'sr10USLY [of celebrious] famouſly. | | c0ombs, where the young bees and honey are diſtributed. 
CpLeprrousNEss, renown, fame. | |  Ce'iLvu..a, a little cell or buttery. Lat. 
CELEBRITY [celebrite, Fr. celebrita, It. of celebritas, Lat.] fa- CE'LLULEX Adipoſe [in anatomy] the loculi or little cells wherein 

mouſneſs, public repute ; fame, magnificence, pomp. The manner the fat of bodies that are in good habit is contained. 


of her receiving, and the celebrity of the marriage, were performed CELLULZ Inteflini Coli [with anatomiſts] the cavities or hollow 
with great magnificence. Bacon. ſpa 
t 


ces in the gut colon, where the excrements lodge for ſome time, 
 Cziz'rrac, alſo called turnip rooted celery, a ſpecies of parſley. at they may cheriſh the neighbouring parts with their heat, and di- 
Ceir'rITY [celerite, Fr. celerita, It. celeridad, Sp. of celeritas, Lat.] geſt any crudities. | | 
ſyiftneſs, expedition, ſpeed. | any CELLULAR, adj. [cellula, Lat.] conſiſting of little cells ot ſmall ca- 
With imagin'd wings our ſwift ſcene flies, vities. The muſcles and ce/lu/ar membranes. Sharp. 
In motion with no leſs ce/erity | _ _ CxLoro'mia [of xu, a rupture, and Ton, Gr. a cutting] the 
Than that of thought. Shakeſpeare. | operation of the hernia. | 
CeleritTy [in mechanics] is an effection of motion, by which any Ce'LsAa [a barbarous term of Paracelſus] a ſmall collection of va- | 
movable runs through a given ſpace in a given time. 5 grant ſpirits that endeavour to make their exit by their continual mo- 52 
CELERITY is emblematically repreſented by a damſel of a briſk, tion at any part of the body. | | 
ſprightly, countenance, holding in her right hand thunderbolts, a dol- Ce'Ls1TUDE [ celfitudine, It. celfitudo, Lat.] height, highneſs, tall- 
the = phininthe ſea on one ſide of her, and on the other a hawk in the air; | | 
„ 0 all emblems of ſwiftneſs. | 
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8. 
Cs'ugxvr [of ciment, Fr. timitno, Sp. cæmentum, Lat.] 1. A ſtrong 


CsLNA NMI Deſcenſus Linea [with mathematicians] is the curve of cleaving ſort of mortar or ſolder, with which two bodies are made to 
. of the ſwifteſt deſcent of any natural body; or that curved or crooked cohere. There is a cement becometh hard as marble. Bacon. 2. Bond 
ous line, in which an heavy body, deſcending by its own gravity or weight, of union. In friendſhip the band or cement that holds together all the 


would move from one given point to another, in the ſhorteſt ſpace or parts of this great fabric is gratitude. South. 


time, | | Cement [commonly pronounced ſimmon] a compound of pitch 
CELERY [celeri, Fr. felleri, It.] an herb much uſed in winter ſallads; brick-duſt, plaiſter of Paris, Ic. uſed by chaſers, repairers, and other 


a ſpecies of parſley. artificers, to be laid under their work to make it lie firm to receive 
CELE'STIAL, ag. (celefe Fr. celeftiale, It. celeflial, Sp. of cale- impreſſions made by punches. 


ncar- fir, Lat.) 1. Heavenly, divine, relating to the ſuperior regions ; as, Cement [with chemiſts] any lute or loam, by which veſſels uſed in 
= the twelve celeſiial ſigns. 2. Heavenly, as relating to the fate of the diſtillation are joined or cemented together. 
; my- bleſſed. | | | | Cz'MENT Royal, a particular manner of purifying gold, by laying 
r I fit — r 3 | over it beds of hard paſte, made of a compoſition of one part of ſal ar- 
1 B. On the celeftial ony I go to. Shakeſpeare. moniac, and two of common ſalt, and four of potters earth or brick- 
lber is 3. Heavenly, with regard to excellence. duſt, the whole being moiſtened well with urine. 
p is bloomy face 4 0s | CEmenT [in chymical writers] is expreſſed by this character, Z. 
joints Glowing celeſtial ſweet, with godlike grace. Pope. To Cement, verb act. [from the noun ; cimenter, Fr. cimentar, 
CeLesTIAL, of from the adjective] an inhabitant of heaven. Sp. cements, Lat.] 1. To unite by ſomething interpoſed. Liquid bodies 
cedar to the dome th'unknown celeſtial leads. Pope. have nothing to cement them. Burnet's Theory. 2. To unite one in a 
b i mer [from celeſtial] divinely, excellently, in a heavenly bond of friendſhip. Edgar cemented all the long contending powers. 


, | Jobn Philips, 3. To join, to faſten together; to fill with cement or 
CELE'STLALNEss [of celeftial] heavenlineſs. SET" | 


| ſimmon. 
0 CELNsTIr v, to give a heavenly nature to ſomething. Heaven To CemenT, verb neut. to become conjoined ; to cohere. The 
ut earth terreſtrified, and earth but heaven celeftified. Brown. parts of a wound, if held in cloſe contact, reunite by inoſculation and 
; tothe  Ceuz'srings, an order of monks founded by one Peter, a Samnite, cement, like one branch of a tree ingrafted on another. Sharp. 3 
who was afterwards pope by the name of Celeftin V. CemEnTa'T10N, [from cement] the act of cementing or cloſe join- 
>, with | om, LIAC [zoanaxe-, from zona, the belly] relating to the lower ing with cement. 2 
reſerve Vel; as, the celiac and meſenteric arteries. CemenTaTion [with chemiſts] the purifying of gold made up 
| it for CeLtac . a kind of flux of the belly, wherein the food does into thin plates with layers of royal cement. 
; bor indeed paſs perfectly crude, but half digeſted. Cre'meTERY [cemeterium, Lat. zoiunngior, of xupar, to fleep] a 
rows in = LIBACY, orCg'L1BATE [celibat, Fr. celibato, It. and Sp. cæli- place where the dead are repoſited. g The ſouls of the dead appear in 
Ther Lat.] the ſtate or condition of unmarried perſons, a ſingle life. cemeteries about the places where their bodies are buried. Addijons 
| Ka ey look on celibacy as an accurſed ſtate, and are married before Can and CIx, Sax. denote kinsfolk; ſo cinuþb, is a help to his 
eedunid enty. Spectator, Where polygamy is forbidden, the males oblige kindred ; cenche/m, a protector of his kinsfolks; cinburg, the defence 
hies to celibate,  Graunt. | of his kindred; cenric, powerful in kindred. Gibſon's Camden, = 
boote reer. TENESs, or CELIBA'TESH1P [of cælibatus, Lat. celibat, Fr.] Cz'napa, a town of the Venetian territories in Italy, ſituated about 
ay wi 0 clorſhip. | 32 miles north of Padua. 3 
dar. gs, ous Li. «, pena — certain 2 condem- CE'MATORY adj. [from ceno, Lat. to ſup] relating to ſupper. 
; roof of in the reſcripts of the emperor Honorius, among heathens and here- The Romans wald, were anointed, and wore à cenatory garment. 
jailed on African, big 408. -This was that Honorius, Who, at the requeſt of the Brown. 5 . 
G. N ſhops, made it death by law to diſſent from the eſtabliſhed Ce'ncnRras [of e millet} a ſpreading inflammation, 
loftors: And the judicious Gothofred has given us, in his notes on Phi- called ſhingles or wild-fre; called cenchrias from its fignre, re- 
ap 104 5 P- 364, the beſt account of this appellation, which was ſembling the ſeed of millet or hirſe, and is the ſame with herpes 
Jana, af = — * way of contempt and ſcoſf, to ſuch chriſtians as Choſe, rather miliaris. | | | 
wort, n robes um to the court-religion, to hold their aſſemblies in the molt —Cx'xncurts [cencro, It.] a green ſnake. | + > FR 
medi Auer and ſecret — Hence they were called [Tgwynoduras] treg- Cencari'T1s Eee, Gr.] a precious ſtone, all ſpeckled as it 
ie Fett, _ aal lia cave-haunters, and ouranobo/e-r, Gr. g. d. thoſe who feed were with millet ſeeds. a | : 
form 1 8 , 9447 paſtures ; from hence the Latins borrowed their cœlicoli; Cx'xcuros [xryx2@-, Gr.] millet or hirſe, a ſmall grain. 


4% not meaning heaven-worſhi but inhabitants of heaven, GCrncr1vs Gr.] a ſpecies of herpes. Seo C NORBLAS. 
And ſuch m truth they were; — in a very different ſenſe from | [xeyxp@, ; F | | Cs'NnDVLAS | 
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Cx'v pvr [in old Latin records] ſhendles or ſhingles, ſmall pieces 
of wood to cover the roof of an houſe, inſtead of tiles. 


CENEANGI'A [nimayſa, of xwow, to empty, and ey[®-, Gr. a veſ- 
fel} an evacuation of veſſels by opening a fein, a letting blood. 


With Hippocrates it ſignifies emptying the veſſels by any cauſe, whe- 


ther manifeſt or occult; and in particular by aßſtinence. 
Cene'LL# [old law] acorns. | 
Cez'nop1TE. See COINOBITE. 2 
CRNoBTTIcAL [Lat. of 2%. common, and $16, Gr. life] livin 
in community, Such were the Mociated monks, as contradiſtinguiſh 
from anchorite, See ANCHORITE, 1 
Cx'xosis [xowes, Gr.] an empty ing or voiding. | | 
Cenos1s [in medicine] a diſcharging of humours out of the whole, 
or ſome part of the body, | 
CEN TA PH, or CENOTA ' PHIUA [xworaPror, of u., empty, and 


| ra. Gr. ſepulchre] an empty tomb, ſet up in honour of the dead; 


eſpecially when the q'* lies in another country or place. The 
Athenians, when they loſt any man at ſea, raiſed a cenotaph or empty 
monument. Pope. Such was the tomb which Zneas made for his 
friend Deiphobus. | | 
Tunc egomet tumulum Rhetes in littore inanem 
Conflitui, & magna Manes ter voce wocavi. | 

5 | Eneid. lib. vi. line 565. 
 Crnsa'r1a [old records] a farm or houſe let ad cenſum, i. e. at a 
ſanding rent. | | 
| 50 a [in doomſday book] ſuch perſons as may be aſſeſſed or 
taxed. | | 
_  Censs [cenſus, Lat.] public rates. Floods of treaſure have flow- 
© into Europe, fo that the cenſe or rates of Chriſtendom are raiſed, 
Bacon. | 

To CgNsE Ig. d. to incenſe, encenſer, Fr. incenſare, It. incendo, Lat. 
to burn] to perfume with incenſe. | 5 

I be Salii fing, and cenſe his altars round 
With Saban aks. Dryden. | 

Ce'nstr [g. d. incenſer, encenſoir, Fr. incenfiore, It. encenſario, Sp.] 

a nn, a veſiel to burn incenſe in. | | 
f incenſe clouds, | 

| Fuming from golden cen/ers hid the mount. Milton. 

Ce'nsor [Lat. cenſeur, Fr. cenſore, It. censor, Sp. and Lat.] 1. A 
magiſtrate among the Romans, who valued and taxed men's eſtates, 
and made every fifth year a general review of the Roman people, in 
order to aſcertain a juſt reſource both of nen and finances. Abbe Ver- 


tot Hiſtoire des Revolutions de Ia Repub. Romaine, liv. vi. p. 127. 2. 
One who is given to cenſure, III natur'd cenſors of the preſent age. 


Roſcommon. | 5 

CENSO “RIAN [of cenſer] belonging or relating to the cenſor. The 
Star-chamber had the cen/orian power for offences under the degree of 
capital, Bacon. | 5 
Cxxso'RIous [cenſrius, Lat.] 1. Apt to cenſure, or find fault with, 
ſevere, addicted to invective. Too many believe no zeal to be ſpiri- 
tual, but what is cenſorious and vindictive. Sprat. 2. Sometimes with 


| of 3 as, a man cenſorious of his neighbour. 3. Sometimes on or pon. 


igorouſly and univerſally cenſorious upon all his brethren. Swift, 
.. Censo'RIoUsLY [from cenſorious] in a ſevere . m eager 
Ctnso'rIousNEss [of cenſorious] aptneſs to cenſure, habit of re- 
proaching. Cenſoriouſneſs and ſiniſter interpretation of things render 
the converſation of men grievous. Tillotſon. 
Ce'nsoRsHiP. 1. The office of a cenſor. 2. The time in which 
the office of cenſor is borne. It was brought to Rome in the cenſor- 
/>ip of Claudius. Brown. | 
| Cx'nsuraBLE [from cenſure] liable to be cenſured, worthy of 


cenſure, culpable. Taunted for ſomething cenſurable. Locke. 
Cx NsunaBTEX Ess [from cenſurable] liableneſs to be cenſured, 


blamableneſs. 
Cx'xsuxaL, pertaining to aſſeſſments or valuation. 
CensuRaL Book, a regiſter of taxations. | 
Ce nsURE [Fr. cenſura, It. Sp. and Lat.] 1. Reproof, reprimand, 


blame, reproach, 


Enough for half the greateſt of theſe days 

To *ſcape my cenſure, not expect my praiſe, Pope, 
2. Judgment, opinion. 1 5 | 

Will you go | 

To give your cenſures in this weighty buſineſs ? Shakeſpeare. 
3. Judicial ſentence. . | 

To you, lord governor, | 

Remains the cenſure of this helliſh villain. Shakeſpeare. 
4. A ſpiritual puniſhment inflicted by ſome eccleſiaſtical judge; as, 
the cenſures of the church. Aylife. | 

Censvke [in ſome manors in Cornwal and Devonſhire] a cuſtom 

whereby all the reſiants above the age of 16, are required to ſwear 
fealty to the lord, to pay two-pence per poll, and one-penny per 
annum. 
To CxxsuxE [cenſurcr, Fr. cenſurare, It.] 1. To find fault with, 
to blame, to brand publickly, The like cezſurings and deſpiſings 
have embittered the ſpirits of learned men one againſt another. San- 
derſon 2. To condemn by a judicial ſentence ; as, the court cenſured 


that as a libel, 


Ce'nsuReR [from cenſure] he that cenſures, blames, or reproach- 


es. A ſtateſman of real merit, ſhould look upon his political cen/ures 


with the ſame negle& that a good writer regards his critics. Addiſon 
CenT [Fr. a hundred, or an abbreviation of centum, Lat. an hun- 
dred] as, money lent at 5 per cent. i.e. 5 pounds for the uſe of 100. 
Ce'NTAURE [centaure, Fr. centaurno, It, centauro, Sp. xerrave®-, 
Gr.] Euſtathius, in his comment on Neſtor's firſt ſpeech in the Iliad, 
ſuppoſes the mountain ſavages there mentioned, to be the people called 
Centaurs, and ſays, that they dwelt about mount Pelion and Orta; 
being derived, according to the fabulous account of the Greeks, 
from Ixion, and the cloud which he embraced ; in alluſion to which 
action of his [ao Tv R T1 avear, 170% agar vir] their name 
is ſuppoſed to have been given. And as to their hiſtory, —by com- 
_ paring that paſſage in Iliad, Book 1, with Odyſſey, Book 21, line 
295—304, it appears, that the indecencies committed by them at the 
feaſt of Pirithous, occaſioned the war between the Lapithæ and them, 
which iſſued in their oyerthrow and extirpation. N. B. Their being 
portrayed by ſome /ater poets, under the compound form of a man 


CEN 


and horſe, is ſaid to have riſen from a beſtiality eommitted by Irie 
ſon, too groſs to name. But after all, if the Greek 5 


fairly examined [i. e. of xen, to goad, and u., a horſe the 
Hippo-centaurs, and [by contraction] the certauys, may fipnify n 
more then men, dexterous in the management of the feed, and 4 
haps the fir in thoſe countries which fought on horſe-back. my 
Down from the waiſt they are centaurs, tho' women all above 
Fe | Shakeſpeare 
Feats, Theſſalian centaurs never knew. Themen. ; 
Ce'nTavr [with aſtronomers] the archer in the zodiac, a ſouthoy 
conſtellation, repreſented on a globe in that form, and conſiſting of 
nineteen ſtars in Ptolemy'*s catalogue. | 
| The cheerleſs empire of the ſky, | 
To capricorn the centaur archer yields. Thomſon, 
Ce'nrTaury [centauria, Lat.] an herb of great virtue for the 
ſpleen or liver. Of this plant there are two kinds: 1, The greater 
centaury. 2. The leſſer centaury. The greater is one of the lang 
capitulz, or of thoſe plants whoſe flowers are collected into a head 
as the thiſtle, and hath a perennial root. Its leaves are without ſpines, 
and ſawed on the edges. One of the ſpecies, with cut leaves, i 
uſed in medicine. The leaves of the lefler centaury grow by pair 
oppoſite to each other; the flowers conſiſt of one leaf funnel-ſhaneq 
The ſeed-veſſel is of a cylindric form. It grows wild, and is ugg 
in medicine. Miller. With Cecropian thyme ſtrong-ſcented centaury, 
Dryden. 9 ; 
Ce'xTENnar [centenaer, Du. centner, Ger.] a foreign weight of 
100, 112, 125, 128, 132, 140 pound weight. 
CENTENA'RIOUS [| centenarius, Lat.) belonging to 100 years, 
CE'NTENARY, adj. [centenaire, Fr. centinario, It. of centenariy; 
Lat.] of or pertaining to an hundred. | ; 
CENTENARY, /ub/t. [from the a4.) the number of a hundred; 33 
a centenary of years. Hakewell. | 1 
Cx'NTER. See CENTRE, Ou Ml 
CexTE'sIMAL | centefimus, Lat.] hundredth ; the next ſtep of pry. 
fon, after decimal in fractions. The neglect of a few ceni-fnal 
in the ſide. of the cube would bring it to an equality, with the cube 
of a foot. Arbuthnot, | | Ents 
Ce'nTE2M, in the decimal diviſions of degrees, feet, Ic. is the 
hundredth part of an integer, © 
CEenTici'PIToOUs [nn of centum, a hundred, and caput, Lat. 
the head] having a hundred heads. 
CxnTr'Fipous [centifidus, of centum, a hundred, and fro, Lat 
to ſplit] divided into an hundred parts or ways. | 
CenTiFo'Lious [centifolius, of centum, a. hundred, and \foliun, 
Lat. a leaf] having or producing a hundred leaves. 
CE'NTINEL [| fentinelle, Fr. ſentinella, It. centine/a, Sp. ſentinela, 
Port.] a ſoldier appointed to watch at a certain poſt or place. This 


ſhould be written Jentinel, | 


_ Ce'nTinopyY [ centinodia, of centum, a hundred, and #odus, Lat. a 
knot] an herb. ; 5 | 

Cx NT EDE [centipes, of centum, a hundred, and pedis, gen. of 
pes, Lat. a foot] a worm, &c, having a hundred feet; ot a poiſonous 
inſect in the Weſt-Indies, commonly called by the Engliſh forty feet. 

. [at Lubeck] is 8 liſpounds, and a liſpound is 28 
pounds, ; 

Cx'xro, a patch'd garment made up of divers ſhreds. Lat. 
 Cxxro, a poem compoſed of ſeveral pieces, picked up and down 
out of the works of other perſons. It is quilted out of ſhreds of 
divers poets, ſuch as ſcholars call a cento. Camden. 

CENToONA'LIS mo botaniſts] wild rue. Lat. 

CENTONARII [among the Romans] were officers, whoſe buſineſs 
was to provide tents, and other warlike furniture, called centones ; or 
elſe officers whoſe buſineſs it was to quench the fires that the enemies 


engines had kindled in the camp, 


Ce'NTRAL [Fr. centralis, Lat.] of, or pertaining to, or ſeated in, 
the center or middle; as, the central parts, the central earth. 
CENTRAL Fire [with chemiſts) that fire which they imagine to be 
in the center of the earth, the fumes and vapours of which make 
the metals and minerals, and ripen and bring them to perfection. 
CENTRAL Rule, a rule invented by Sir Thomas Baker, to find the 
center of a circle, deſign'd to cut the parabola in as many points, as 
an equation to be conſtructed has real roots. 
Ce'NTRALLY, adv. [from central] with regard to the centre; 25, 
to reſt centrally upon any thing. | 
CenTRaA'TION [With Paracelſians] the principal root or foundation 
of any thing ; as, the brain is of the ſpirits, and the heart of life. 
CENTRE [centre, Fr. centro, It. and Sp. of centrum, Lat. of xe, 
Gr.] the middle point of any thing, eſpecially of a circal or ſphere, 
from whence all lines drawn to the circumference are equal. 
CENTRE of @ Sphere, is a point from which all the lines drawn 
to the ſurface are equal. Fs 
CENTRE of @ Dial, is that point where the axis of the world in- 
terſects the plane of the dial; and ſo in thoſe dials that have centres, 
that point wherein all the hour lines meet. If the dial plane be pa- 
rallel to the axis of the earth, it will have no centre at all; but all the 
hour lines will be parallel to the ſtile, and to one another. 
 CanTRE.of @ Conic Section, is the point where all the diameters 
concur. Fe 
CENTRE of the Equant [old aſtronomy] is a point in the line of 
the aphelion, being ſo far diſtant from the centre of the eccentric to- 
wards the aphelion, as the ſun is from the centre of the eccentnc to- 
wards the perihelion. | | 
 CenTarE F an Ellipfis, or CRNTREB of an Oval B geometry] 7 
point in that figure, where the two diameters, called tranſverſe 
the conjugate, interſe& mutually one another. & 
CENTRE of an Hyperbola, is a point in the middle of the tranſver® 
2 which is without the figure, and common to the oppol 
ection. | ot 
CenTRt of the Gravity of two Bodies [in geometry] is a point u 
a right line, which joins 33 centres together, and ſo placed ler 
line, that the diſtances from it ſhall be reciprocally, as the weigd bt 
thoſe bodies is. And if another body ſhall be ſer in the ſame I'S 
line, ſo that its diſtance from any point in it be reciprocally, "I 
weight of both the former bodies taken _— that point . 
the common centre of gravity of all three, Oc. Cart 


2 


centre of 


al - 
* * of oſcillation. 


point, the Magnitude of a Body [with geometricians] a point a- 
CenTRE of Magniti ly [1 

bout which a body being faſtened, is { 

its extremities Or 
ing ſuſpen 

4 — to the other. 


CEN 


dat if the pin of the pendulum, faſtened above, be taken for the 


ircle, whoſe circumference divides the ball or bod into 
the the middle point of the arch, ſo dividing the ball, 


ith maſons, &c. a wooden mould to turn an arch on. 
2 _ "Dube the 3 from which, as from the middle 
CgnTR 1. ood continually circulates round all the other parts. 


iſtant as equally as poſſible from 


1 hanics] a point on which a body 
N Gravity [in mec | 
3 ;# o hon — from it, al its parts will be in an equal 


Cenrxs of heavy Bodies, in our globe, is the ſame as the centre 67 


the earth, towards which all ſuch bodies naturally endeavour to 
deſcend. 


CENTRE of 4 regular Polygon, &c. is the ſame with the centre 


of a circle or ſphere drawn within ſuch a body, ſo as to touch all 
its ſides. 


Centre of 2 Parallelogram, the point wherein its diagonals in- 


or of a Baſtion, a point in the middle of the gorge of the 
baſtion, whence the capital line commences. | 155 

CexTre of a Batallion, the middle of a batallion, where chere is 
wſually a ſquare ſpace eft. ; 


CENTRE of Attraction ſin the new aſtronomy] that point to which 


the revolving planet or comet is attracted or impelled by the force or 


impetus of gravity. 


CenTRE of . [with philoſophers] is that point of a body 


in motion, wherein all the forces of that body are conſidered as united 
5 Cen of a Curve of the higheſt kind, is the point where two dia- 
concur. 38 
ns rag, verb act. [from the noun] 1. To place on a centre. 
One foot he centred, and the other turn'd | 555 
Round through the vaſt profundity obſcure. Milton. 
2. Figuratively, to fix, as on a centre. EL 5 
By thy each look, and thought and care, 'tis ſhown, 
Thy joys are centred all in me alone. Prior. «© 

To CENTRE, verb neut. 1. To reſt on, as bodies when in equilibrio. 
2, To meet in a point, as lines in a centre. Where there is no viſible 
truth wherein to centre, error is as wide as mens fancies, and may 
wander to eternity. Decay of Piety. 3. To be placed in the centre: 

As God in heaven” _ | | | | 

Is centre, yetextends to all; fo thou 
Centring, receiv'ſt from all thoſe orbs. Milton. 

CexTRE-Fisn, a kind of ſea-fiſh, 

Centric [from centre] placed in the centre. 

Some that have deeper dig'd in mine than I, 

Say where this centric happineſs doth lie. Donne. | 

CexTr1'eucal [of centrum, the centre, and fugio, Lat. to fly] ha- 
ving the quality which bodies that are in motion acquire, of receding 
from the centre. 

Cenrxirveal Force [with mathematicians] is the endeavour of 
any thing to fly off from the centre in the tangent. For all moving 
bodies endeavour after a rectilinear motion, becauſe that is the eaſieſt, 
ſhorteſt, and moſt ſimple. And if ever they move in any curve, there 
muſt be ſomething that draws them from their rectilinear motion, and 
detains them in the orbit, whenever the eentripetal force ceaſes, the 
moving body would ſtrait go off in a tangent to the curve in that very 


point, and ſo would get ſtill farther from the centre or focus of the 


motion, They deſcribed an hyperbola, by changing the centripetal 
into a centrifugal force. Cheyne. | 
CenTaiee Tal [from centrum, the centre, and pero, to tend to] 
having a tendency to the centre, having gravity. Sn 
| CexraiesrtaL Force [with philoſophers] is that force by which any 
body, moving round another, is drawn down or tends towards the 
centre of its orbit; and is much the ſame with gravity. The direction 
of the force whereby the planets revolve in their orbits, is towards 


their centres; and this force may be very properly called attractive, in 


reſpect of the central body; and centripetal, in reſpect of the revolving 


y. Cheyne. 


CenTROBA'RICAL [of xw1gov, centre, and gage. Gr. weight] of, or 


pertaining to the centre of gravity. | | 
CexTRoBA'rIC Method [in mechanics) a certain method of deter- 
r the quantity of a ſurface or ſolid by means of the centre of gra- 
y of it. | | | 
CenTRopHaA'GlA, Lat. [with botaniſts] penny-royal. 
Ce'xrrUM, Lat. a centre. | | 
Cixtauy, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb clary. 
CenTruM Phonicum, Lat. {in acouſtics] is the place where the 
peaker ſtands in polyſyllabical echoes. 
Centrum Phonicanpticum, Lat. is the place or object that returns 
e voice in an echo. | 
ENTRUM Tendinoſum, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a point or centre 
Vherein the tails of the muſcles of the diaphragm meet ; this centre is 
rated towards the right ſide of the vena cava, and towards the 
eltbackwards : the fleſhy part of it gives way to the gula. Between it, 
2 its two inferior proceſſes, the deſcending trunk of the great artery, 
Rp duct, and vena azygos, do paſs. | 
. ENTRY, or SE'NTRY {probably contracted of ſanctuary] a centi- 
or private ſoldier, poſted ſo as to prevent being ſurprized by an 
. See SE'NTINEL, 6] 
The thoughtleſs wits ſhall frequent forfeits pay, 
0 'painſt the centry's Fay. — their tea. Gay. 
2 Nag maven a mold ſor an arch, 3 
. ar, a wooden a centin e inju- 
riesof „ utch, to n | e inju 
urkun, Lat, an hundred. | 
8 MINOUS [(centumgemi nus, Lat.] an hundred fold. 
ar, of or pertaining to the centumvirate. TY 
Can, MY1RATE, the quality, office, or rank of the centumviri. 
they TU MV1R1, Lat. [among the Romans] a court of 100 8 
Vere at their firſt inflitution 105 in number, and this number was 


Cexta 


time; as, an age containing 100 years, it is calle 


counted 


CER 


afterwards augmented to 180; but yet always fetained the fans 
name. | 

CEnTUNCULA'RIS, or CenTU'NCuLvs, Lat. [with botaniſts] the 
herb cudweed, chaffweed, periwinkle, or cotton-weed. 


. Fr. centuplicato, It. of centuplex; Lat.] an hundred- 
6 


To CenTvu'pLicate rr of centum and plico, Lat. td 
fold] 1. To make an hundred-fold. 2. To multiply by a hun- 


CenTv'riz [among the Roman people] certain parties conſiſting 
each of a hundred men. Thus divided by Servius Tullius, the f 
king of Rome, who divided the people into fix claſſes. The firſt claſs 
had 80 centuries, and they were the rich: he alſo ranged under 
this firſt claſs all the cavalry, of which they made 12 centuries, confſt- 
ing of the richeſt and principal perſons of the city : the ſecond, third; 
and fourth, conſiſted each of 20 centuries ; the fifth conſiſted of 30; and 
the fixth claſs was counted but one century, and comprehended all 
the meaner ſort of people. Abbe Vertot adds, that Servias, by this 
regulation, dexterouſly enough transferred into the hands of the firſt 
claſs, compoſed of the Great, all the authority of the government; 
and, without depriving the plebeians of their wote, knew how, by this 
diſpoſition, to render it uſeleſs. Rewolut, Romaines, Liv. I. p. 40. 

o CENTU'RIATE [centuriatum, of centuria, Lat, a century] to di- 
vide into hundreds, to diſtribute into bands. i | 

CenTuria'Tors [of centuria, Lat.] four proteſtants divines of 
Magdeburg in Germany, who divided the church-hiftory into centuries 
of years, which is generally the method of eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians. 
The centuriators of Magdeburg were the firlt that diſcovered this grand 
impoſture. Aylife. | 5 | 

CenTvu'kion Fr. and Sp. centurione, It. of centurio, Lat,] a com- 
mander or — among the Romans, over an hundred ſoldiers, The 
centurions and their charges dictinctly billeted already in the entertain- 
ment, and to be on foot at an hout's warning. Shakeſpeare, —_ 

Ce'nTuRY [centuria, Lat.] 1. An hundred, . applied to ſpecify 


1 a century. The 
liſts of biſhops are filled with greater numbers than one would expect; 


but the ſucceſſion was quick in the three firſt centuries, becaufe the bi- 
| ſhop very often ended in the martyr. Addiſon. 2. & band of a hundred 


foot ſoldiers. It is ſometimes uſed ſimply for a hundred. Romulus 


did divide the Romans into tribes, and the tribes into centuries or huu- 
dreds. Spenſer. A century of pray'rs. Shakeſpeare. 


Ce'or, an initial in the names of men, which ſignifies a ſhip or veſ- 


ſel, fuch as thoſe the Saxons landed in. G#h/on's Camden. 
_ Cenv!, a town of Terra Firma, in South America, about 80 miles 


ſouth of Carthagena. | | 
Ce'ea, or CEE, Lat. [with botaniſts] an onion. 
CERA [Lat. zy7aa, Gr.] ſea- purſſain, or brook- lime. 
 Cerna"Lia [Lat. x:Panain,GGr.] an obſtinate head- ach. 


8 [x:0xAaxyna, Gr.] medicines good for the head- 
ac | 


Erna [cephalalgia, of z:0anaayia, of xiÞann, the head, 


and e., Gr. pain] any pain in the head; but ſome appropriate it 
chiefly to a freſh head-ach ; one that proceeds from intemperance, or 
an ill diſpoſition of the parts. | 
CxrHATARTIcs [of xipann, the head, and xa dage-, purging ] 
medicines which purge the head. A 

CE HAL IG [cephalique, Fr. cefalico, It. cephalico, Sp. of atpa, Gr, 


the head] belonging to the head; as, the cevha/ic vein, medicinal to 


the head. Cephalic medicines are all ſuch as attenuate the blood, fo 


as to make it circulate eaſily through the capillary veſſels of the brain, 


Arbuthnot, 


_ Cernaraic Line [in chiromancy] the line of the head or brain. 


Cerna'Lic Medicines [with ſurgeons] medicines applied to fractur e 
of the head. | 


Cerna'Lica, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the cephalic vein, is the ont- 


ermoſt vein that creeps along the arm, between the ſkin and the muſ- 


cles; it is called the cephalic vein from x:Þan, Gr, a head, becauſe 
the ancients uſed to open it rather than any other for diſeaſes of the 
head; but ſince the diſcovery of the circulation of the blood, it is ac- 
ual, whether the blood be taken from the cephalica, me- 
diana, or baſilica, 

Ceraa'Lics, medicines good for diſtempers in the head. | 

CEPHALO'IDEs [in botany] a term uſed by ſome who aſcribe vir- 
tues to plants from their ſignatures, applied to thoſe plants which bear 
any e to a head; as, the poppy, piony, Cc. 

CEPHA'LOMANCY [cephalomantia, Lat. of z:Papaiiia, Of x:Pain, 
the head, and ,, Gr. divination] a divination by the head of an 
aſs, which they broiled on the coals, and after having muttered a few 


prayers, they repeated the perſons names, or the crime, in caſe only one 
was ſuſpected, at which, if the jaws made any motion, and the teeth 


chattered againſt one another, they thought the perſon that had done 


the ill deed ſufficiently diſcovered. ' 


Cz'PHALON, Lat. [with botaniſts] the date-tree. 

CerHaLo'Na, the capital of an iſland of the ſame name, ſituated 
in the Mediterranean, near the coaſt of Epirus, ſubje& to the Vene- 
tians. Lat. 380 3o' N. Long. 21 E. 

CEPHALOPHARYNGA1 [with anatomiſts] are the firſt pay of muſ- 
cles of the upper part of the gullet ; they proceed from beſide the head 
and neck, and are more liberally beſtowed upon the coat of the gul- 
let. Lat. 

Cs'rHALOHAX TN GUN, Gr. [with anatomiſts] is a moſcle ariſing 


from that part, where the head joins to the firſt vertebra of the neck, 


from whence it deſcends down and ſpreads with a large plexus or fold 
of fibres about the pharynx, and ſeems to make its membrane. 
 CerHaLo'pony [of xzi@aan, the head, and ., Gr. pain] a pain 
or heavineſs in the head. 

Ce'ei Corpus [a law term] a return made by the ſheriff that upon 
2 exigent, or other „ he has taken the body of the party 
ued. | 
Cxrio'nives, Lat. certain precious ſtones as clear as cryſial, in 
which a perſon may ſee his face. wah ] 

EP1'TEs, Lat. a precious ſtone of the agate kind. ; 

CERA, Lat. [of x:gas, Gr. an horn reſembling a tail] a ſort of itch- 
ing ſcab, the ſame as achor ; alſo the horns of the uterus in brutes, 
in which the fetus, or young, is uſually formed, 


CEiRaCHa'TEs, 


2 
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Cznacna'res, Lat. [xgaxaln, Gr.] an agate-ſione of a wax- 
colour. | | ; | | 

Crramt'res, Lat. [xiapiln;, Gr.] a precious ſtone of the colour of 
a tile, | 

Cenra'sres, Lat. [zegary;, of xygas, Gr. an horn] a ſort of ſerpen 
that has horns, or is ſuppoſed to have them. | 

Ceraſtes horn'd, hydrus and elops drear. Milton. 

CERN Asvuu, Lat. [xsga eie, Gr.] a cherry. 

CERN sus [x ge., Gr.] a cherry- tre. a 

CERA TACA TES [of x:gas, an horn, and d xajue, Gr. an agate] a 
ſort of agate · ſtone, the veins of which reſemble the 9 of an horn. 

CERATAUALOAMA [of xn, Gr. wax, and amalgama] a mol- 
lifying compoſition made of wax and other ingredients. 

CE RATE [ceratum, of cera, Lat. wax] an external medicine, made 
of wax, oil, or ſome ſofter ſubſtance, of a middle compoſition, be- 
tween an ointment and a plaſter, a cere-cloth, 

CEN TED [ceratus, of cera, Lat. wax] covered with wax. 

CERA TTIAS [xigalas, Gr.] the plant 4 * ö 
CxkATTNE [ceratinus, Lat. of gag, Gr. an horn] horned, cor- 
nuted ; alſo ſophiſtical. | Rs 

CxxarixE Arguments [with logicians] ſophiſtical, ſubtile or intri- 
cate arguments; as, what a man has not loft he bas; but he has not loft 
horns, ergo, he has horns. | 
CxxACriox [with chemiſts] the rendering of a ſubſtance fit to be 
melted or diſſolved. | | | 

 Cerarr'Tes [with botaniſts] the horned poppy. 

CERA TOI“ DES Tunica [with anatomiſts] the horny coat of the eye. 

CrRAaT0GLO's8UM [of xs, an horn, and yawore, Gr. the N. 
the proper pair of muſcles which belong to the tongue, proceeding 
from the horns of the bone called hyoides, and are joined to the fides of 
the tongue. | 5 

CERA 'TIuu, Lat. [with botaniſts] the tree caract or carob, or the 
fruit of it. 5 . | 

 Cexaro'Na, Lat. [with botaniſts] the carob-tree, or bean-tree, 
CxxA ru [with ſurgeons] a cerate or cere-cloth 
Czra'TuRE [ceratura, Lat.] a dreſſing. 
CERAU“NIAs [ x5gav00, Gr.] the thunder-ſtone. 


CEravu'niuM [xeeavno, Gr.] a kind of puff or mufhroom, fo called, 


becauſe it grows plentifully after thunder. Lat. I 

CERAUNOCHRY'80s [of x:gaw®-, thunder, and xevo®-, Gr. gold] 
a fort of chemical powder. : | 

CxrcEtLE” [in . as, a croſs cercele, is a croſs which, open- 
ing at the end, turns round both ways, like a ram's horn. 59 8 

Cx! xc, Lat. [xsg Nee, Gr. with phyſicians] a roughneſs in the 
throat, when it feels as if there were berries ſticking in it, and occaſions 
a little dry cough. 

Cx'xcis [x:gw;, Gr. with anatomiſts] the ſecond bone of an elboy, 
otherwiſe called radius, and both trom its ſhape reſembling a weaver's 
ſhuttle, or the ſpoke of a wheel. | | 

CercCLE [in heraldry] ſignifies within a circle or diadem. 


Cexpo'x1ans [fo called of Cerdo their ring- leader] a ſect of here- 


tics who maintained moſt of the errors of Simon Magus, and other 
gnoſtics. Cerdo taught, that the Gop whom the /aw and prophets 
reached, was not the FarugR of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, Iren. adv. 
Hereſes. Ed. Grabe, p. 103. See CERINTHIANS, and BASsILIDIANs. 
CE'RCos15 (of weexoc, Gr. a tail] a piece of fleſh, growing out of 
the mouth of the uterus. 3 
To Cert (from cera, Lat. wax] to wax, to rub over with wax. 
A ſtrong thread cered. Wiſeman. | 
CEREAL [cerealis, Lat. of the goddeſs Ceres] pertaining to Ceres, 
or bread- corn; to ſuſtenance or food. 27 
CEREA“LIA, ſolemn feaſts to Ceres. In the feſtival of Ceres, her 
worſhippers ran up and down with lighted torches in their hands, be- 


cauſe that ſhe is related to have ran about the world in this manner to 


ſeek for her daughter Proſerpine. | 
The inhabitants of Eleuſis in Greece appointed this ceremony, 
which was to be performed only by women, who in the temple of 
Ceres acted a thouſand ſhameful pranks : and becauſe Ceres did not 
reveal her ſecrets, nor diſcover her deſign, until ſhe heard of the wel- 
tare of her daughter, it was not lawful to declare what was acted in her 
temple during the feſtival. | 
CE REBEL [ cerebellum, Lat.] part of the brain. Derham uſes it. 
CE'REMENT [from cere, of cera, Lat. wax] cloth dipped in melted 
wax, with which dead bodies were wrapped after embalming. 
Canoniz'd bones, hears'd in NF 
Have burſt their cerements. Shakeſpeare. 


| Cenepe'LLUM, Lat. ſin anatomy] the leſſer brain, or the hinder 


part of the brain, which conſiſts (as the brain itſelf does) of an aſh- 
coloured, barky ſubſtance, and a white marrowy one; wherein the 
animal ſpirits are ſuppoſed to be generated, which perform involuntary 
or mere natural actions. | 
CEREBRATED [cerebratus, Lat.] having one's brains beat out. 
CE'REBROSE [cerebroſus, Lat.] brain-tick, mad-brained, wilful, 
ſtubborn. 
CErEBRO'sITY, brain ſickneſs. 
CEREBRUM, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the brain, properly ſo called, 
which takes mg the fore part of the cavity of the ſkull, and is divided 
by the ſkin called meninges, into right and left parts. The ſubſtance 
of it is of a peculiar fort to itſelf, and is wrought with many turnings 
and windings, in which thoſe animal ſpirits are ſuppoſed to be gene- 
rated, on which involuntary actions do chiefly de; 45 But, if I am not 
miſtaken, this bis TIx c rio of the functions of the cerebrum and cere- 
bellum has been called in queſtion by ſome later anatomiſts, after havin 
more carefully traced the nerves (which ſerve the /i poſed voluntary an 
involuntary motions) to their reſpective origins: v . ſaid the ſup- 
poſed voluntary and involuntary motions, — this diſtinction al 
has been ſince debated. Dr. Mead, and Porterfield, reſolving every 
movement in the animal machine into the awi// and operation of the 
animating ſoul : and Monroe, if I remember right, difters only from 
Dr. Porterſield in this, that he will not affirm with him, that the ſoul, 
in moving the heart or lungs, acts ex arbitrio, or at pleaſure; but by 
a neceſlity laid upon her by the author of nature, 
CE'reBRUM Jovis [with chemiſts] burnt tartar. : 
Cexr-Cloth [of cere and cloth] cloth ſmeared over with glutinous 


matter; ſometines applied to wounds, bruiſes, or ſores. Phe ancient 


CER 


Egyptian mummies were ſhrouded in a number of folds of fin, 
ſmear'd with gums, in manner of cere- cloth. Bacon. See — 
Center a'cT1ON, Lat. a making of wax. ” 
8 e (with botaniſts] the high chervil. 
ERELZ UM cera, wax, and oleum, Lat. oil] an ointm( 
of wax and oil. | f 5 "2" 
CEREMONIAL, adj. | ceremonial, Fr. ceremoniale, It. of ceremonial; 
Lat.] 1. Pertaining to, or conſiſting of ceremonies or external — 
Chriſt did take away the external ceremonial worſhip that was ' 


the Jews. Stillingfleet. We are to . a ceremonial nicety ins 
ſubſtantial duty, and the modes of civility into the realities of 


South, 2. Formal, preciſe, obſervant of ſet forms. religion. 
Wich dumb pride, and a ſet formal face, 
He moves in the dull ceremonial track, 
With Jove's embroider'd coat upon his back. Dryden. 
CEgREMONIAL, ſubſt, [from the agj.] 1. External rite or form, + 
The order for rites and forms in the church of Rome. | 7 
_ CerRemo'NialNEss [of juan — the quality of being ceremo- 
nial, over much nicety and preeiſeneſs in ceremonies. 
CEREMONIOUS [ceremonieux, Fr.] 1, Conſiſting of outward ris 
God was more tender of the ſhell and ceremonious part of his worſhip 
South, 2. Ceremony, awful. * 


O the ſacrifice, | 40 
How ceremonious, ſolemn and unearthly 
It was i'th' offering. Shakeſpeare. 


3. Attentive to the rites of religion. 


You are too ſenſeleſs, obſtinate, my lord, 
Too ceremonious and traditional. Shakeſpeare. | 
4. Civil, according to the ftrict modes of good breeding, formal! 
reſpectful. A ſett of ceremonious phraſes that run thro? all ranks. 444. 
ſon. 5. Obſervant of the rules of civility and good breeding. 
Let us take a ceremonious leave 
And loving farewel of our ſeveral friends. Shakeſpeare. 
6. Civil and formal to a fault, full of formalities. 7. Fond of cer. 
monies to an exceſs. The old caitiff was ſo ceremonious, as he would 
needs accompany me ſome miles. Sidney. 
CEREMo'NIouSLY [from ceremonious] in a ceremonious manger, 
with formal reſpect. | 
 Ceremenioufly let us prepare | 
Some welcome for the miſtreſs. Shakeſpeare. 
CEReMo'NIOUSNEsS [of ceremonious] fulneſs or fondneſs of cerems- 
nies, too much uſe of ceremonies. | 
CEREMONY [ceremonie, Fr. ceremonia, It. Sp. and Lat.] 1. Theout- 
ward part of religion or worſhip, a facred rite or ordinance. 
Bring her up to the high altar, that ſhe may 
The ſacred ceremonies partake, Shakeſpeare. 
2. Compliment, forms of civility. Not to uſe ceremonies at all, is ty 
teach others not to uſe them. Bacon. 3. Solemnities, outward forms 
of State. 2 1 
| A coarſer place WES 
Where pomp and ceremonies enter'd not, | 
Where greatneſs was ſhut out, and bigneſs well forgot. Dryden. 
To make no CR REMAu x of a thing, is to do it without heſitation, or 
much entreaty. | ; ; 
Ce'r1G0, or CyY'TurREaA, an iſland of the Archi lago, on the 
eaſtern coaſt of the Morea, and 50 miles north of the inan of Candia, 
It is full of mountains, and between 40 and 50 miles in circum- 
ference. Lat. 36? NM. Long. 23* 40 I 
xxo, a wild creature in America, having a {kin under the 
belly like a ſack, in which it carries its young ones. | 
Cex1'LLa, Lat. [with printers] a mark ſet under the letter c in 
French, Spaniſh or Portugueſe (;) to denote it to be pronounced u 
an 1. 
Cerr'NTHIANTSM, the doctrine of Cerinthus. 
CERTNTHIANS, a ſect of ancient heretics, who took their name 
from Cerinthus, who was cotemporary with St. John. The account 
which Irenæus gives of him is as follows: * Cerinthus (whoſe reli 
dence was in Afa) taught, that the avor/d was not made by the Aer 
God, but by a certain power [wal/d? ſeparatd & diſtante] which had 
no communication and connexion with that principality which is o 
all; nay more, and was ignorant of that God which is oveR All- 
[By all which terms, Irenzus and other ancient writers expreſſed the 
perſon of Gop the FaTauerx] He maintained alſo, that Jeſus was not 
orn of a virgin (for this he judged impoſſible ) but that he was the ſon 
of Joſeph and Mary ; and that after his baptiſm, the CnxIs [or ds 
viour from above] deſcended into him in the form of a dote 
from that principality which is over ALL ; and then revealed the [be. 
fore] unknown Father, and performed the miracles : and that in the 
end this Chriſt [or Saviour from above] flew back again from Jeſus; 
and fo Jeſus [the man Jeſus] ſuffered and roſe again. But the Cn 
Ui. e. in our modern ſtile, the divine nature of our Lord] remained in, 
paſſible, as being sri ru [and conſequently, in the nature 0 
things, uncapable of ſuffering] Iren. adv. Hereſes, Ed. Grabe, p. 9% 
Now, in oppoſition to the rſt part of Cerinthus's ſcheme, vis. 41 
operation independent of that God, or principality which is e 47, 
Irenæus tells us, p. 212, that He who is God over all, mas 
and conſtituted all things by his wosp, which [ſays he, juſt before] 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt ; and p. 212, commenting on that text, 
SPAKE and it was done; He commanded, and it flood faft, he 5 
Cui ergo precepit ? to whom gave He the command ?—To bis f 
logos. And, p. 333, 334, he calls the Son and Spint the hands 
God, and copiofum & inenarrabile miniſlerium, i. e. his copic Ide 
unutterable minifiry, What is all this but to affirm, that they ſhoul 
conſidered, not (as on Cerinthus's hypotheſis) like ſo many 1 
dent agents; but as perſons moſt cloſely connected with God, and 2 1 
by commiſſion from him ? [See AurhRNTIC. ] And as to that f. 
tion of Cerinthus, which ſuppoſes a duplicity of minds, or two inte 
t principles in our Saviour perſon, the one Juman, and the oh 
principles in our Saviour's perſon, the one human, a0 
ivine ; he ſays, that St. John, ſoreſeeing theſe greatly aff in 
rules [ip the text þ/a/phemas bas regulas] by which, as far ** 
them lies, they divide our Lord, affirming that He is mast but 
different ſubſtances [whereas, in Irenzus' judgment, He pe 10 
one, one ſingle intelligent ſubſtance or ſpirit united to fleſh, f. 
and 294] St. John teltifies ſo and fo ; and then cites (p- 7 
| a | 


| Jeſus; 


CER 


dom St. John's firſt epiſſle, which the reader will find 
paſſages on 6 Jpn: antichriſt [See AnTicugisT.] And y_ 
colt „e confeſs (ſays he) to a man, that there is but ons Lord 
oy. tho (as he ſubjoins) whatever unity is profeſſed in words, 
in reality explained away. —.** For if it were true that the one 
dae and the other remained wncapable of ſuffering ; and if the 
full is lorn, and the other deſcended into Him that was born, 
2 1 ain left Him [meaning at his approaching ſufferings] Here 
2 p (ſays Irenæus) to be not ont; but Two perſons ; whereas 
"PP"-ripturs knows but xz, and that He has ſuffered for us. - And 


aeg, \xctter perſon of the two, who, in the midſt of his «vourdr, and 
- tings, and other indignities which he received, expreſſed ſo much 

25 and forgiveneſs : not he that flew away [and conſequently ſaf- 
per thing on this occaſion] See page 241, 243, 247. Above all, 
= ſalt the 18th and 19th chapters of the third book; in which (this 
en writer) proves at large, that Chriſt is one ingle intelligent ſub- 
Sing or Spirit united to a body; and not (as Cerinthus, and Valen- 
tinus after him affirm'd) a comPounD of two or more. I have dwelt 


the longer on theſe citations from this truly aps/olic writer; as they * 


„in his judgment, lay the dangerous conſequences of Ce- 
ee as view frſ ſubverſive of 2 religion, and which (be- 
ſides the injury done by it to our Saviour's — explained away 
that fundamental article of his religion, a true and proper incarnation; 
and reſolved the redemption of mankind into the obedience and ſuffer- 


ings, not of the ſon of God united to fleſh; but of a mere mortal man 


like ourſelves. Should the reader judge it worth his while to exa- 
mine what may be offered ſtill further on this head, he may conſult the 
following words: DiMERITEs, COMMUTATION of Idiom, EuTY- 
CHIANISM, NESTORIANISM, and INCARNATION. 
To Czr1/NTHIANIZE, to advance a doctrine which approaches very 
near to that of Cerinthus, if not in effe# the ſame. 
Cexr/nTHE, Lat. [eng n, of xygog, Gr, wax] an honey-ſuckle that 


has the taſte of honey and wax. 


Cerxe-4bbey, a market town of Dorfetſhire, built by St. Auſtin, | 


5 miles from Dorcheſter, and 99 from London. 0 

Cexnu'L1a, Lat. a feſtival of Bacchus, in which they danced on 
one foot upon blown bladders, that by falling down they might cauſe 
laughter. | TER | . 

ER0'GRAPHY [cerographia, Lat. of xygoypatuae, Gr. ] a painting or 
writing in wax. ; "OF | 

CERA [xnewue, Gr.] a compoſition of oil and wax, with which 
wreſtlers anciently anointed their bodies, to make their limbs more 
ſleck, pliable, and fit for exerciſe. Lat. 

Ce'romancy [ceromantia, Lat. #ngouarlua, of xnęog, wax, and - 
Ja, Gr. divination] divination by wax. The manner was thus: they 
melted wax over a veſſel of water, letting it drop within three definite 
22 and obſerved the figure, ſituation, diſtance and concretion of 

e drops. _ | | | Kot. 

9 [ceromaticus, Lat.] anointed with ceroma. 5 

CzrosTRO'TUM [ xng057 alloy, Gr.] a kind of inlaying, when many 

ieces of horn, ivory, timber, c. of divers colours, are inlaid in ca- 

inets, cheſs- boards, & | | | 

Cor [cerotum, of cera, wax] the ſame with cerate. A cerote 
of oil of olives with white wax. Wiſeman. 

CERT uu, Lat. [with ſurgeons] a plaſter made moſtly with wax, 
2 cere-cloth. | | ; 

Cxxr Money [probably pro certo letæ, i. e. for the certain keeping 


of the court-leet] a common fine paid yearly by the inhabitants of ſe- 
veral manors to their lords. | 


CENTAN [ Er. certo, It. and Port. cierto, Sp. certus, Lat.] 1. Sure, 


undoubted. "Thoſe things are certain which cannot be denied without 
_—_— and folly. Tillotſon. 2. Confident or aflured, - undoubting ; 
0 


This form before Alcyone preſent, | 
: To make her certain of the ſad event. Dryden. 
3. Fixed or ſettled, reſolved. 15 
I with thee have fix d my lot, 
Certain to undergo like doom of death, 
Conſort with thee. Milton. | 
4. In an indefinite ſenſe, ſome ; as, a certain 22 | 
CexraixrLx [of certain] 1. Surely, undoubtedly; as, a thing 
certamly known. 2. Without fail; as, I will.certginly come to you. 
p 8 or CERTAIxNXESS [of certain] 1. Full aſſurance, 
urenels. Certainty is the perception of the agreement or diſagreement 
of our ideas. Locke? 2. That which is real and fixed. * n 
8 go ill, often hurts more, 
Than to fure they do; for certainties, 
Or are paſt remedies, or timely knowing 
The remedy then born. Shakeſpeare. 
he who leaves ERTAINTY and ſticks to chance, 
When fools pipe, will ſurely dance. : N 
Scots ſay: If is good to be ſure, quoth the miller, außen he moulter d 
(took toll) %, ei. je 
CerTA'TION, Lat. debate, ftriving, contention. 
ERTIFICA NDO de Recognitione, Sc. [in law] a writ directed to 
. of the ſtaple, &c. requiring him to certify the chancellor of 
A of the ſtaple taken before him, between ſuch and ſuch, in the 
— where the party himſelf detains and refuſes to bring it. 
$ * RTES, adv. Fr. certainly, in truth. An obſolete word. Ceres, 
OS you've been too much to blame. Spenſer. | 
— rt ricarz [ certificat, Fr. certiffcato, It. certificat, low Lat. he 
8 es] 1, A writing made in any court, to give notice to another 
- art of any ing os therein. Corel. 2. A teſtimony of the truth of 
thing, - 1 <an-bring certificates, that I -behave myſelf ſoberly before 
hay: wu Addiſon. | 
STIFICA'TION of Affize of Novel Difſcifin [in law] a writ granted 
bor the re. examining of a matter 1 before any Jules. 
[certifier, Fr. certificar, Sp. and Port. certificare, It. 
aſcertain, declare for certain, or aſſure; to acquaint 
a thing. They certified the king that he was not to ex- 
You bon Bacon. 2. It has of before the thing told or certified. 
court, © im law] a writ iſſuing out of chancery to an inferior 
"48, 1g, i ie recerds of a cauſe depending there, upon com- 


 ToCr'anipy 
At.] 1. To 


ruſe; as, the ceruſe of antimony, c. 


have been uſed by Shak 


Fa made by bill, that che party who ſeeks the ſame writ hath ha 
ard uſage in the ſaid court, 1 5 e 
CE'rTITUDe [Fr. certitugine, It. certinidad, Sp. of certitudb, Lat.] 
Certainty, freedom from doubt; it is properly a quality of the 
ee of the mind, importing an adheſion of the mind to the pro- 
poſition we affirm; or the ſtrength where with we adhere to it. The 
certitude of ſenſe. Dryden. | $ | f 
CerTITUDe Metaphyſical, is that which ariſes from a metaphyſical 
evidence ; ſuch an one as a geometrician has of the truth of this propo- 
ſition, that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones: 
I ſhould rather have called this marhematic certainty, or that aſſurance; 
which is founded in demonſtration. Whether metaphyſics deſerve (0 
great a compliment, I muſt leave with them, who underſtand it better, 
to determine. h 
Cerrirupe Moral, is ſuch a certitude as is founded on moral evis 
dence, ſuch as that a criminal has, who hears his ſentence read: 
CerTiTupe Phyjical, is that which ariſes from phyſical evidence; 
2 1 a perſon that has fire on his hand, when he E. it burn, or ſees 
it blaze. 3 
Ce'RvELAs, or CgRVELAT [cervelat; Fr. in cookery] a large ſort 
of ſauſage. _ | | 
Cz'rvia, a city and port-town of Romania, in Italy, ſituated on the 
gulph of Venice, about 10 miles ſouth-eaſt of Ravenna, ſubject to the 
ope. 92 | 
CERVICAL Ccerwicalis, of cerwicis, gen. of cervix, Lat. the nee] 
belonging to the neck. | 265 
CERvical Yefels [in anatomy] are the arteries and veins; which 
paſs thro the vertebræ and muſcles of the neck up to the ſkull; as, the 
cervical and auxiliary arteries. 3 a art 
CERvICARIA, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb throat- wort. 
Cervix, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the hinder part of the neck. 
CERV“LEAN, or CErv'LEoOvUs [ceruleus; Lat.] blue, having a ſky 
colour. A light touch of {ky colour, but nothing near ſo high as the 
ceruleous tincture of ſilver. Boyle. | | | 
From thee the ſaphire ſolid either takes 
The hue cerulean. Thomſon. | | a 
CervuLii'eic [of cæruleus, blue, and facio, to make] having the 
power to produce a blue colour. 'The ſeveral ſpecies of rays; as, the 


rubific, cerulific, &c. Grew. 


Ce'rumen, Lat. the wax or excrementitious matter of the ear: 

Cz'ruRA [in old law] a mound or fence. 8 
Cx'Rusx, or Cx'x uss [ceruſe, Fr. ceruſſa, It. and Lat.] a prepara- 
tion of lead with vinegar, commonly called white lead; whence many 
other things reſembling it in that particular are by chemiſts called cc- 


Cesa'R1aNn Sefion [from Cæſar] See Cmsartan. The Ceſarian 
ſection is cutting a child out of the womb either dead or alive, when it 
cannot otherwiſe be delivered. Which circumſtance; it is ſaid, firſt 
gave the name of Cæſar to the Roman family of that name. Quincy. 

To Cxss [of c/eno, Lat.] to aſſeſs or tax, to rate or lay charge upon; 
We are to conſider how much land is in all Ulſter, that, according to 
the quantity thereof, we may ceſi the faid rent and allowance iſſuing 
thereout. Spenſer. x 5 (LL | 
Cxss [probably corrupted from cenſe, tho' imagined by Junius to 
be derived from ſaiſire, to ſeize. Fobnſon. Cenſus, Lat.] i. A tax or 
levy made upon any inhabitants, rated according to their property, 
The like ceſs is alſo ed upon the country for victualling the ſol- 
diers. Spenſer. The land- tax is ſtill in Scotland denominated the ce/7. 
2. The act of levying rates or taxes. 3. [from cęſe, Fr.] It ſeems to 
efpeare for bounds or limits. Jobnſon. Beat 
Cutt's ſaddle, put a few flocks in the point; the poor jade is wrung in 
the withers out of all ce. Shakeſpeare. | 

Ces54a'TiON [Fr. and Sp, ceſſaxione, It. of ceſſatio, Lat.] 1. Aleaving 
or giving over; a leaving off, ſtop, intermiſſion, vacation, reſt, ceſſa- 
tion from labour. The riſing of a parliament is a kind of cęſatian 
from politics. Addiſon. 2. A panſe from hoſtility; thus, 

CxssATION [of arms] is when a governor of a place beſieged, find- 
ing himſelf reduced to the laſt extremity, ſo that he mutt either ſurren- 
der, or himſelf, garriſon, and inhahitants would be ſacrificed, or at 
leaſt lie at the mercy of the enemy, erects a white flag on the breach, 
or beats a chamade for a capitulation, at which both parties ceaſe firin 
and all other acts of hoſtilities ceaſe, till the propoſals made are h 
and either agreed to or rejected. x 2 N 

ACxssa vir, Lat. [in law] a writ lying againſt one who for two 


years has neglected to perform ſuch ſervice, or to pay ſuch rent, as he 


is bound to by his tenure, and has not ſufficient goods or chattels upon 
his lands or tenements to be diſtrained. | 
Cxss E, or Cxa'sss [a law term] an exacting proviſions at a certain 
rate for the family of a deputy, or ſoldiers of a garriſon. 
Cxss1p1'L1TYx {cefſum, ſup. of cedo, Lat. to yield] a liableneſs or 
aptneſs.to yield or give way without refiſtance. If the ſubject ſtrucken 
be of a proportionate ce/#b:/ity, it ſeems to dull and deaden the ſtroke; 


whereas if the thing ſtrucken be hard, the ſtroke ſeems to loſe no force, 
but to work a greater effect. Digiy. : | | 
Ce'ss1BLE | from cęſſum, oy. of cedo, Lat. to give way] eaſy to 
recede or give way. Digby uſes it. | 4 0 
Cz's310n [Fr. and bp. ceſſione, It. of ceſſio, Lat.] 1. Retreat, the act 
of giving way. Sound is not produced without ſome reſiſtance; for if 
there be a mere yielding or ce/fon, it produceth no ſound. Bacon. 2. 
The act of giving up, reſigning or yielding any thing to another; as, 
peace was — y-a en of Flanders to the enemy. 
Cxssion [in law] is an act whereby a perſon ſurrenders up, and 
tranſmits to another perſon, a 7 which belonged to himſelf. 
Cxs510n in the eccleſiaſtical law} is when an eccleſiaſtie takes a 
benefice without a diſpenſation, or otherwiſe unqualified, in which cafe 
the benefice is ſaid to become void by ceflion. . 
Cxssion Jin the civil law] a voluntary and legal ſurrender of one's 
effects to his creditors, to avoid an impriſon 
Cx's$10nakv B [ceffionaire, Fr. a law term] one who hag 
yielded up his eſtate to be divided among his creditotrs. 
_ Cx's8menT {from /i] anaſſeſiment, a tax. 
Cx'ss0R, a cenſor, or, impoſer of tage. 
Cxsson [in a 1 one who ceaſes or on np 4.20 | 
perform his duty, by ceaſing = is become liable to 8 
| 3 
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fray have the writ re/avit brought againſt him, for ceaſing to do that 


which he is bound to do by his land or tenement. 


Cz'ssvrE in law] a giving over, or giving up. 

Cz'sTRON, Lat. xe, Gr.] the herb betony. 

Cr'sTu1 gui truf [in common law] one who has a truſt in lands or 
tenements committed to him for the benefit of another. , 

CesTvi qui vie [in common law] one for whoſe life any land or te- 
nement is granted, | 

Cxs Tui gui of [in common law] he to the uſe of whom another 
perſon is inkbo in, or admitted to, the poſſeſſion of any lands or te- 
nements. 

Cz'sTvs, Lat. [xe5@-, Gr.] 1. A marriage - girdle, that of old times the 
bride uſed to wear, and the bridegroom unlooſed on the wedding- 
night. 2. A leathern gauntlet garniſhed with lead, uſed by combatants, 
or in the exerciſes of the athletz. 3. The girdle of Venus and Juno, 
according to the poets. Venus, without any ornament but her own 
beauties, not ſo much as her ceftus. Addiſon. 
| Cara'ceovs [of cetaceus, of cetæ, Lat. whales] of or belonging to 


a whale, or of the whale kind; as, cetaceous animals, and cetaceous 


fiſhes. 


CerTE, a port town of Languedoc, in France, ſituated on a bay 


of the Mediterranean. Lat. 435 25' N. — 4” 16“ E. 
Cx“rus * aſtronomers] a ſouthern conſtellation, conſiſting of 
23 ſtars. t. | 
. a town of Piedmont, in Italy, ſituated on the river Tanaro, 
near the confines of the republic of Genoa, and about 40 miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Turin. | 
CxvAbo, or Cozir [of India] the ſhorter meaſure for filk and 


linen, 27 inches Engliſh. 


Cxvapo Ir [of Agra and Delli] contains 32 inches. 

CEvADO /efſer | at Cambaia] 35 inches. 
. Cevaro /efer [at Surate] 35 inches. | 
 Ctve'nNEs, a ridge of mountains in the province of Languedoc, 
in France. 

Cev'Ta, or SEBTA, Arab. a city of the kingdom of Fez, in Af- 
rica, ſituated on the ſouth fide of the ſtraits of Gibraltar, and almoſt 
oppoſite to it ; it is a N fortreſs, and in poſſeſſion of the Spaniards. 
CY Lon, an iſland in the Indian ocean, about 250 miles long, and 
200 btwad. The Dutch, who are in poſſeſſion of all the ſea coaſt, 
monopolize all the cinnamon produced in the iſland, the king being 
obliged to keep in his capital of Candy, which is ſituated near the 

C rav, a note in the ſcale of muſic, 5 

Gamut I am, the ground of all accord, 
A re to plead Hortenſio's paſſion; 
B mi, Bianca, take him for by lord, | 
C fant that loves with all affection. Shakeſpeare. 

Cn have a particular ſound in Engliſh words, which it is hard to 
deſcribe; as, arch, march, rich, roch, tench, perch, ditch, Dutch, 
change, charge, &c. in ſome words derived from the French, it has 


the ſound of S/; as, chaiſe. 


The Spaniards and Portugueze have the ſame ſound in their ch like- 
wiſe, and the Italians in their ſimple c, when placed before e or i; to 
the French it is beſt explained by putting a ? before ch, and to all the 
northern nations, by putting a 7 before /ch. 

Cn, at the end of a ſyllable, has often a ? before it, as ſome ſay to 


| harden the ſound, tho' properly ſpeaking it makes no alteration in the 
ſound, and ſeems only but to ſhew the ſyllable is ſhort, as in zozch, 


botch, catch, hatch, &. 
Cu is uſed as an abbreviation for chapter. , 
Cn, in ſome words of a Greek derivation, is ſounded as before; 


| 2s rr architecture, &c. in ſome others it is ſounded like 4; as 


archangel, choleric, &c. 
Cn, in words of a Hebrew derivation, is moſt commonly ſounded 
as K; as, Cham, Rachab, Michael, Nebuchadnezzar : this holds true 


of us Exgliſb; but if there be any Europeans whoſe organs of ſpeech 


are more familiarized to guttera/s than ours, they may approach much 


nearer to the true pronunciation; which is only to be acquired by us 


from converſing with the Jews : but in ſome it is ſounded as in En- 
gliſh; as, Chittim, Rachel, &c. | 

To Cuace [chaſer, Fr. cacciare, It. cagar, Sp.] to follow, to hunt, 
to give chace to. | 

To Chace, [at tennis play] is when the ball falls in a part of the 
court, beyond which the oppoſite party muſt ſtrike the ball the next 
time to gain the ſtroke. | | | | 

CHaCE, the gutter of a croſs-bow, See ChAsE. | | 
A good Cnhack [ſea term] a ſhip is ſaid to have a good chace, when 
ſhe is built ſo forward on, or a-ſtern, as to catry many guns, to ſhoot 
right forward or backward. | 

Foot in Cnack [ſea term] to lie with a ſhip's fore-foot in the 
chace, is to fail the neareſt courſe to meet her, and to croſs her in her 


way. | 
Cnc [of the verb to chace] a ſtation for the wild beaſts in a 
foreſt, larger than a park, which yet may be poſſeſſed by a ſubject, 


Which a foreſt cannot. 


CHace [with gunners] is the whole bore or length of a piece of 


ordnance in the inſide. . 


To give CHACE to a Ship [ſea term] is to follow, purſue, or fetch 


hex up. 
nua Guns, or Cnack Pieces, thoſe guns which lie either in the 
| hekd or ſtern of a ſhip ; the one of uſe when ſhe is purſued, and the 


when ſhe purſues. 


To Crack [with 8 a term uſed of a horſe that beats 
upon the hand, when his head is not ſleady, but he toſſes up his 


noſe, and ſhakes it all of a ſudden, to avoid the ſubjection of the 


bridle. 

Cna'cxsnIREs, Of SHa'cknires [among the Turks] a kind of 
breeches that reach from the waiſt down to the heels. 
_ Cuaco'npe, or CKacoo'n [of ciacona, It.] a dance in the air of 
a ſaraband, borrowed from the Moors, 

CHap, or Snab, a fiſh, Of round fiſh there are, brit, ſprat, 
whiting, chad, eels, congar, and millet, Carew. 
Cuxzorny'LLuM [xaig vary, Gr.] the herb chervil or ſweet 


CHA 


To Cyart; verb a8. [of chanffer, Fr. to malte hot, and that 
bably of calefacio, Lat.] (0 To . hot with rubbing, o 
one's hand. They fell to rub and chafe him, till they brought him to 
recover breath. Sithney. | 

He does begin | | 
To rub her temples, and to chafe her ſkin. Spenſer, 
2: To heat, to agitate by violent motion. 
Have I not heard the ſea, puff d up with winds, | 
Rage like an angry boar, chafed with ſweat. Shakeſpeare, 
3+ To purfume, to ſcent any thing. | 
Lillies, more white than ſnow | 
New fall'n from heav'n, with violets mix'd did grow] 
Whoſe ſcent ſo chaf'd the neighbour air, that you 
Would ſurely ſwear Arabic ſpices grew. Suckling. | 
4. To make angry. Her interceſſion chaf'd him: Shakeſpeare, Ie 
was inwardly chafed with the heat of youth and indignation againg 
his own people. Knolles. | 

To Cnarx, verb neut. 1. To grow hot or angry 2. To fame 6 

fret; to boil, to rage. e 997 
Be lion mettled, proud, and take no care | | 
Who chafes, who frets, or where conſpirers are. Shakeſpear 
How did they fume, and ſtamp, and roar, and chafe, 
And ſwear ; not Addiſon himſelf is ſafe. Pope. 
3: To fret upon or againſt any thing. | 
Once, upon a raw and guſty day, 
The troubled Tyber chafing with his ſhores. Shakeſpeare, 
4. To gall; as, to chafe (among mariners) a rope is {aid to ehaf: 
when it galls or frets, by rubbing againſt any rough or hard thing; 
and, the cable is chafed in the hawſe, ſignifies it is tretted, or begin 
to wear out there. | 

CAE Fon the verb] heat, a rage, fret, a ſtorm of paſfon. 
When Sir 'Thomas More was ſpeaker of the parliament, with hi 
wiſdom and eloquence he ſo croſſed a purpoſe of cardinal Wolſey', 
that the cardinal, in a chafe, ſent for him. Camden. 

At this the knight grew high in chafe, 
And ſtaring farioully at Ralph. Hudibras. 

CuarE Wax, an officer in the court of chancery, who prepare 
the wax for the ſealing of writs, and other inſtruments to be ſent ou, 
RY rg [ceopon, Sax. kever, Du.] an inſect, a kind of yellyy 

etle. 

Cra'Fery [of an iron mill] a ſort of forge, where the iron is 
wrought into compleat bars, and brought to perfection 
 Cnarry [ceap and ceapa, Sax. kaf, Du.] 1. The huſks of corn when 
threſhed and winnowed: 2, Figuratively, it denotes any thing 


Mid birds are not caught with Cuarr. Old, experienced and 
wary people are not eaſily to be impoſed on, or will not bite at every 
bait. Take the corn and leave the chaff behind. 

CHAFF-WEED, a ſort of herb, | 

Cna'rrErs [old law] wares or merchandiſes. 

To CHAFFER, verb neut. [probably of kauffer, Teut. kauffen, Ger, 
to buy] to beat down the price, to bargain, to haggle. 

Nor rode himſelf to Paul's the public fair, 
To chaffer for preferments with his gold, 
Where biſhoprics and ſinecures are fold. Dryaen. 
To Caa'fFFER, verb act. 1. To buy. 
He chaffer d chairs in which * were ſet, 
And breach of laws to privy farm did let. Spenſer. 
2. To exchange. 
He never ſtaid to greet, | 
He chafer'd words, proud courage to provoke. Spenſer. 
Both ſenſes are now obſolete. 9 7 

we non FERER [from chaffer] he that chaffers, or bargains and 

haggles. 8 
e [echaiifferre, Fr.] a veſſel for heating water in. 
_ Cna'reinca [of chaff and, inch] a bird ſo named for delighting to 


eat chaff, and by ſome much admired for its ſong. Phillips, Morte 


mer uſes the word. 2001 bei We 
CHa'FFLEss [from ch. ing without chaff. 
The * I bear 1 * 
Made me to fan you thus; but the gods made you, 
Unlike all others, chaffleſi. Shakeſpeare. 
Cu FT-wE ED [gnaphalium, Lat.] an herb; the ſame with cu 


weed. ; 
Cra'rey [of chaff} full of chaff; light like chaff. Straws light 
and chaffy. Brqwn. | 
Cua'ring Di [of ichanffer, Fr. to warm or heat] an utenſil for 
warming meat, &c. a portable grate for coals. Bacon uſes it. 
Cracrin [commonly ſo written, becauſe it retains the ſound of 
the original, called ſhagreen, Fr. cigrino, It.] 1. A ſort of grained [ea 
ther, chiefly uſed for the covers of pocket-books, letter-cales, Oe. 2. 
A ſort of ſilk. See Sha ; 
Cnackt'N [chagrine, Fr. it is pronounced ſbagreen] 1. Trouble, 
vexation, peeviſhneſs. 2. A being out of humour, fretfulnels. 
Here me, and touch Belinda with r 
That ſingle act gives half the world the ſpleen. Pope. , 
To CHackin 2 Perſon [chagriner, Fr.] to vex, to put out of ho- 
mour; to trouble, to grieve. | 
Cuaix [chaine, Fr. cadena, Sp. and that of catena, It. and _ 
1. Links of iron, Ec. faſtened within one another for various ue“. 
He put a gold chain about his neck. Genes. 2. A bond, fete, 
or manicle, -with which priſoners are bound. | 
Still in conſtraint your ſuff ring ſex remains, 
Or bound in formal, or in real chains. Pope. , 
3. A line of iron links, with which land is meaſured ; as, a furvef® 
chain to meaſure land. 0 b 
4. A ſeries linked together ; as, a chain of reaſonings. Then « 
miſtake the chriſtian religion, as to think it only a chain of fa 
crees, to deny all liberty of man's choice. Hammond. * 
Cuains [in a figurative ſenſe] ſignify bonds, bondage, or 
* 


„ ek, of a Ship, are ſtrong iron plates bolted into the ſides of * 


ſhip, by che timberz called chain-wales, to which the rouds art ff, 
tened. * Cxaln 


and 


8 


CHA 


s [of chain and pump, in a ſhip] a ſort of pumps made 


Dy > pf: 1.49 or {| __ goin in a whe 
: ; Engliſh veſſels; 
q 2 fal Not long fince, the ſtriking of the topmaſt hath been 
40 together with the _ pump, which takes up twice as much 
4 did. eigh. 
"_ F a chain and et] two bullets, or half bullets, faſ- 
Frye ether by a chain, which, when they fly open, cut away what- 
pon is before them. The calf of the leg torn by a chain hot. Wiſe- 
man. 5 . br . "== . ſi d ſery- 
les of a ſvip, broad timbers jutting out of its ſides, 
= 3 4 that they may the better ſupport the 
maſts. | x ; Pp | . 
; of chain and work) work with open ſpaces like the 
. = 22 Wreaths of chainwork for the chapiters. 1 Kings. 
1 Cuaix [from the noun] 1. To faſten with chains, The mari- 
ners he chained in his own galleys. Knollen, 2; To bring into 


4 weld, aw... - 
Was made for Cæſar, but for Titus too: 
And which more bleſs'd ? who chair'd his country, ſay, 
| Or he whoſe virtue ſigh'd to loſe a day. Pope. Toe 2 
To put on a chain. The mouth of the harbour chained. Knolles. 
: To unite ; as, the links of a chain. | 25 1 
* do bend mine knee with thine, | 5 
And in this vow do chain my ſoul with thine. Shakeſpeare, 
Cnaix [chaire, Fr. cedegra, Port. probably from cat hedra, Lat.] 1. 
A ſeat with a back, a moveable ſeat. If a chair be deſined a ſeat for 
a ſingle perſon with a back belonging to it, then a ſtool is a ſeat for 
a ſingle perſon without a back. Watts, 2. A ſeat of juſtice or au- 
thority. The chairs of juſtice ſupply with worthy men. Shakeſpeare. 
3. A ſedan, a vehicle borne by men. View with ſcorn two pages 
and a chair. Pope. | . n 
CuATNMAN, a Carrier of a ſedan; alſo the preſident of a commit- 
tee, ſociety, club, &c. as, a chairman of a committee, or other aſ- 
9 a ſort of light, open chariot, drawn uſually by one horſe. 
The ch retains the fund of the original. Fr. 7 be 
CuALASTICS xa, of xanaG, Gr. to looſen] ſuch medi- 
cines, which, by their temperate heat, have the faculty of ſoftening 
or relaxing the parts, which, on account of their extravrdinary ten- 
ſion or ran fl occaſion pains. | 


a ſort of pump which 


Cn LAzA [Lat. yanzde, Gr. hail] the treadle of an egg, which 
are longiſh bodies ſomething more concrete than the white, and knot- 
ty; have ſome ſort of light, as hail, whence they take their name; 
becauſe the chalazz (for there are two of them) conſiſt as it were of 
ſo many hail-ſtones, ſeparated from one another by that white. Every 
egg (as has been ſaid) has two of them, one in the acute, and the 
other in the obtuſe end; one of them is bigger than the other, and 


further from the yolk ; the other is leſs, and extends itſelf from the 


„ 


yolk towards the acute end of the egg; the 28 is compoſed of two 
or three knots, like ſo many hail.ſtones, which are modetately diſtant 
from each other, the leſs in order to ſucceed the greater. oh 
- CraLlaza, or CHaLazion [Lat. of xaaeg, Gr.] a little ſwelling 
in the eye-lids like a hail-ſton. | 8 
CHaLAazoPHY'LACES [of xanade, hail, and Prazocw, to preſerve, 
Gr.] certain prieſts among the Grecians, who pretended to divert hail 
and tempeſts, by ſacrificing a lamb or a chicken; or, if they had not 


theit blood. 


Cra'tooT, or CnaBoT [in heraldry] a kind of fiſh called a mil- > 


ler's thumb, or bull-head. | NE CRIT 

CHALCA'NTHUM [xa JO, of xa, copper or vitriol, and 
4590. the flower] vitriol or copperas. 

N Rubefadum [with chemiſts] vitriol calcined to a 
eſs, 

Crxalcepo'ntus [with jewellers] a defect found in ſome precious 
ones; when in turning them they find white ſpots, or ſtains, like 
thoſe of the chalcedony. 3 

CHa'Leeboxy [calcedoine, Fr. calcidonio, It. chalcedo, Lat. of xax- 
27d, Gr.] a fort of agate or onyx-ftone. It was a /emi-opake ſtone, 
whitiſh and clouded with faint colours. Criſp. 


rals, 
Cuarer'ris [ xabeſlis, Gr. ] braſs, or the ſtone out of which braſs 


5 got; alſo red vitriol. 
HALCIDIC [with ancient architects] a large ſtately hall belonging 
to a court of juſtice. | 
CHalco'cRaAPHER [x2aoyenÞ©-, of xaaxe-, braſs, and e, 
an engraver] an engraver in braſs. | . 
. [xa2Moyga@ra, Gr.] the act or art of engraving 
raſs. | 
Ca 'aL EAN, noun adj. belonging to Chaldza, the Chaldzan, or 
ylonian empire. See BaBYLON1AN. | 
nab, CHa'LDERN, CHa'LDRON, or CHAU DRON, a dry En- 
gli meaſure for coals, containing 36 buſhels, heaped meaſure, ac- 
cording to the ſealed meaſure kept at Guildhall, London. The chau- 
dron ſhould weigh 2000 lb. Alſo the entrails of a calf. 
-HALCOLI'BANUM [xa\oaBavrnr, Gr.] a ſort of fine braſs. Lat. 
. SHALCipic, or Crxa'cipicus of Kane, braſs, and den, Gr. 
es) 2 magnificent hall belonging to a tribunal, or court of 


J 
Cusrcovnonus [yalrofurE., of bud: braſs, and Gum, Gr. a 
voice] a black ſtone 2 band like bras. e | 

GALCO8MA'RAGDUS [XaMoopagxzysEe, Gr.] the baſtard emerald. 

HA LDEA, or BABYLONIA, the ancient name of a country of 
now called Eyrac Arabi. See ErxAc Aran. 

GO ROW, a meaſure of coals, containing 36 buſhels. . 
tach. © LICE | (caſe; Fr. and It. caliz, Sp. of calix, Lat. kelck, Du. 
ae Ver. calic, cæle, or clic, Sax. kaicke, Dan. and Su.] 1. The 
cap, 8 uſed at the ſacrament of the euchariſt, in general. 2. A 


When in your motion you are hot, "FR 
And that he calls for drink, I'll have prepar'd him 
A chalice for the nonce. Shakeſpeare, 


me are double, ſo that one riſes as 


as, chatky cl 


ele, by cutting their finger, and appeaſing the anger of the gods by 


; 2 [xaing, Gr.] a precious ſtone of the colour of 


the plant wall - wort, or dame · wort. 


0 HA 


Cna'ticep (frgm calicis, gen. of calix, Lat. the cup of a flower} 
applied by Shakeſpeare to a flower ; but now obſolete. 
Phæbus gins ariſe | | 
His ſieeds to water at tlieſe ſprings, 
On chalic d flowers that lies. Shakeſpeare. 

CHalk [chaux, Fr. of calx, Lit, kalck, Du; and Ger. ceale; 
cealcyran, Sax. calck, Wel. kalck, Su.] a kind of white foſſil, of 
which lime is made, It is uſed in medicine as an abſorbent. 
Chalk is of two ſorts ; the hard, dry, ſtrong chalk, which is beſt for 
lime; and a ſoft unctuous chalk, which is beſt for lands, becauſe it 
eaſily diſſolves with rain and froſt. Mortimer. | 

Chalk is the ſimpleſt and drieſt of all earths, as having no dif. 
cernable ſhare of fatneſs at all; it is by ſome accounted a ſtone, but 
wants much of the weight and conſiſtence of a real ſtone. 

Jt is no more like than Cual x is like cheeſe, Said when two thitgs 
have no manner of reſemblance. 

To CHaLKk [from the noun] 1. To rub with chalk. 2. To ma- 
nure with chalk ; as, land that is chalted. z. To tract cut; as, by 
marks of chalk I might have chat out 4 way for others to amend ) 
errors. Dryden. 547 3 | 

CHALK-CUTTER [of chalk and cut] a man that digs chalk. Shells; 
1 5 ſeamen called chalk- eggs, are dug up in chalk-pits, where tlie 
chalk-cutters drive a great trade with them. Woodward. 

CHALK-PIT [of chalk and pit] a pit in which chalk is dug. 

Cna'Lky * chalk] 1. Confiſing of chalk, white with chalk; 

ifs. 2. Impregnated or fatvrated wlth chalk ; as, cha/ky 
water. | | | 

To Crya'LLENGE [challenger, old Fr.] 1. To give defiance to one; 
to call him to anſwer for an offence by combat; as, to challenge a 
perſon to ſingle fight. 2. To call to a conteſt. | | 

Thus form'd for ſpeed, he challenges the wind. Dryden. 

3: To except againſt in law, to object to one's impartiality, Twenty 
four are returned, to ſupply the defects of thoſe that ate cha/leng'd 
off. Hale, 4. To accuſe. a 2 = 
| Were the grac'd perſon of our Banquo preſent, _ 
Whom I may rather challenge for unkindneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
5. To claim as due. | | 

Theſe white flakes did challenge pity. Shakeſpeare; 

That ftill would recommend the more to Cæſar, 

| And challenge better terms, Adaiſon. | 

6. To call one to the performance of conditions; with before 
the thing challenged. I will challenge you of your promiſe; to give 


me certain rules Peacham. 


To Cralrence [with hunters] à terin uſed when hounds or 
beagles, at firſt finding the ſcent of their game, preſently open or cry. 
N CHA'LLENGE [from the verb] 1. A ſummons to fight a duel, a de- 
fiance. | | 


I never in my life 

Did hear a challenge urg'd more modeſtly. 

2. Aclaim, a demand of ſomething as dae. & 
challenge of ſuperiority. Collier. 

CraLlLENGE [in common law] an exception againſt: A priſoner 

at the bar, arraigned for felony, may except againſt jurors or jury: 


8 hakeſpeare: 
here muſt be no 


men, upon ſuppoſition of their being JON . 


Principal CHALLENGE, Peremptory CHALLENGE, is What is allowed 
by law, withbut cauſe alledged, or further examination, and the pri- 
ſoner may except againſt twenty-one, and in Caſes of high-treaſok 
thirty-five, 5 
| You are my enemy, 1 make my N 5 
You ſhall not be my judge. Shakeſpeare. | 
CHALLENGE wor Reaſon, is when the priſoner does alledge ſomè 


reaſon for his exception, and ſuch as is ſufficient, if it be true. 


CHa'LLENGED [in cock-fighting] is when the ſport is managed 
with ten ſtaves of cocks, and to make out of them twenty-one battles 
more or leſs, the odd battle to have the maſtery. | EE 

CHALLE'NGER [from challenge] 1. One that defies of ſummons ano- 
ther to combat; as, he's a general challenger. 2. One that claims 


ſuperiority. 6 
Whoſe worth OF | 
Stood challenger, on mount of all the age, 
For her perfections. Shakeſpeare. 


3. A claimant, one that requires ſomething as due of right. Earneff 
challengers there are of trial by ſome public diſputation. Bacon. 

CuA'LLoks on the Marne, the capital of the Challonois, in the 
province of Champaign, in France, ſituated 82 miles eaſt of Pati, 
and 3o ſouth-eaſt of Rheims. SEE 8 

CHALLONs on the Soan, a city of Burgundy, in France, 32 miles 
ſouth of Dijon. It is the ſee of a biſhop. 5 | 
_ Caratiy'srare [of chalybs, Lat. ſteel] of or rtaining to ſteel, 
having the temper or quality of ſteel, impregnated with iron of ſteeF; 
as, chalybeate waters. DE IT Ton 

 CnaLYBEATE Cryſtals of Tartar [with chemiſts] ſee CR & 
Tartar. | | | 

CHALYBEATES [in medicine] preparations or medicines prepared 
with ſteel. 

Cram, the title of the emperor or ſovereign prince of Tartary. It 
ſhould ſeem to be a Eurepean corruption of the word Chan or Hat, 
i. e. ſovercign prince or lord; hence we read of on, Timur- 
chan, and Tartar-han : One and the ſame guttural being by us dif- 
ferently pronounced. See Cu. And, if not judged too foreign to the 
prefent occaſion, I would beg leave to obſerve here once for all, that 
the ch in French anſwering to our /, we ought (if. willing to ſecure 
the true pronunciation of many a name, incorporated from their dic- 
tionaries into ours) to ſubſtitute the latter. I mean, the . e. 8. See 
CachA, and read CxsHAN. It is likewiſe applied to the principal 
noblemen of Perſia. | 8 

Cnau [in geo phy] a town of the Bavarian Palatinate, fituated 
on a river of t eme name, about 25 miles north-eaſt of Ratiſpon. 

Cnama'ps [in military affairs] a beat of drum, or ſound of tretm- 

which is given the enemy as a kind of ſignal to inform them con- 
cerning ſome propoſition to be made to the commander, either to ca- 
itulate, to have leave to bury their dead, or make a truce, Oe. 
They beat the chamade, and ſent us charte- blanche. Addiſon. 
Ciianza'cre [Lat. xapaindn, Gr.) à kind of low elder- tree, 
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CnammBaLanus [Lat. of xzpa;, on the ground, and ga 
ho peas or earth-nut. | | 
-HAME'BAT0sS [Lat. xa. 5 the heath - bramble. 
CAM BUxus [Lat. with botaniſts] baſtard dwarf-box. _ 
Crammzcrtprys [Lat. of xapa, and ziwo®s, Gr.] ground- ivy, 
hare's-foot, periwinkle. | 
Cramzcy Paris [Lat. xapaxvregoo®-, Gr.] the dwarf cy- 
preſs tree or heath. | 2 
Cuanmzpa'pans [Lat. of xapas, and dan, Gr. the laurel] a fort 
of laurel or lowry. | y 
Cnamx'prys [Lat. of xapa, and deus, Gr. an oak] the herb 
germander, or Engliſh heath. | 
Cuammzriilix, Lat. female dwarf-fern, ſtone-fern. 
Cranes, Lat. dwarf flower-de- luce. 
CrnanmziTEa, Lat. dwarf-willow. | — 
CAM LEON [ Lat. Yapainwr, of xlru, the ground, and x, Gr. 
a * a little beaſt lie a lizard, which for the moſt part lives on 
flies, Sc. See CHAMELION, | 


change colour with the earth it grows in, like that animal called 

cameleon... | ONT 
CHAMELE'UCE [Lat. of yapa, and Azvz», Gr.] the herb colt's-foot, 

or aſſes foot. | | | 
CHAMELINUM [Lat. of yapa, and aw, Gr.] dwarf wild-flax. 
CRAMAMELON [Lat. of xi, and undo, Gr. an apple, ground- 
apple] the herb chamomil. 
CHAMKMELsTILus [Lat. with botaniſts] the dwarf medlar. 

_ Crxa/mamorys [Lat. with botaniſts] the knot berry-buſh. 
CHAMZPERICLY MENU, Lat. the dwarf honey-ſuckle. 
CuamzerT1s [Lat. of XR, and ius, Gr.] the herb ground- 

pine; alſo the herb St. John's-wort. See the etymology of all theſe 

compounds, explained under CHAMZBALANUS., A 
CHamePLa'TAanus [Lat. with botaniſts] the dwarf roſe-bay. 
CHAME®RODE'NDROS | Lat. in botany] the dwarf roſe-bay. 
Cnamazsy'ce. [Lat. with way. ſpurge-time. 

CR [chambre, Fr. camera, Sp. camera, It. and Lat. kamer, 

Du. O. and I.. Ger. kammer, H. Ger.] 1. An apartment or room in 

a houſe, generally that appropriated for lodging in. 2. Any retired 

room. The dark caves 5 death, and chambers of the grave. Prior. 


3. Any cavity, or hollow. Petit has, from an examination of the 


figure of the eye, argued againſt the poſſibilit) of a film's exiſtence, in 
the poſterior chamber. Sharp. 4. A court of juſtice z as, the imperial 
chamber. 5. A ſpecies of great guns. Names given them, as can- 
nons, demi-cannons, chambers, arquebuſe muſket, Camden. 
CHamBEr [with gunners] that part of a piece of ordnance, as far 
as the powder and ſhot reach when it is loaded; alſo a charge made of 
braſs or iron, to be put in at the breech of a ſling or murdering piece. 
The CHAMBER [or treaſury] of the city of London. 
To CHAMBER à Gun, is to make a chamber in it. OPT 
| Bottled CHAuRER [of a mortar-piece] that part where the powder 
lies, being globular, with a neck for its communication with the cy- 
linder. | | 
CramBEr [of a mine] the place where the powder is confined, and 
is generally of a cubical form. | 
Nn CuAURER [on a battery] a place ſunk into the ground 
for holding the powder or bombs, &c. where they may be out of 
danger, and preſerved from rain. | | 
To CHAMBER. 1. To be wanton, to intrigue. See CHAMBERING, 
2. To reſide, as in a chamber. The beſt blood chamber'd in his veins. 
Shakeſpeare. | > 5 . | 
CHAMBERDE'KINs [i. e. chamber ny certain Iriſh beggars, 
ars in the univerſity of 
Oxford, frequently committed robberies and murders in the night, and 
were baniſhed by ſtat. 1. Henry V. | 
Cna'mBeRER [from chamber] a man of intrigue. 
J have not thoſe ſoft parts of converſation, 
'That chamberers have, Shakeſpeare. 
Cna'MBERFELLOw [of chamber and fellow] one that lies in the 
ſame chamber. A chamberfellow, with whom I agree very well. 
Spectator. | | by 
Cna'mBERING, debauchery, rioting, effeminacy, luxury, Not in 
chambering or wantonneſs. Romans. | | 
CHa'MBERLAIN [chambellan, Fr. camerlingo, It. camertro, Sp.] a 
name given to ſeveral officers. 
Lord Great CHAMBERLAIN of England, the 6th officer of the 
crown, a conſiderable part of his function is at a coronation, who has 
the government of the palace of Weſtminſter, and provides all things 
for the houſe of lords, during the ſitting of the houſe, with livery 
and lodging in the king's-court ; he diſpoſes of the ſword of ſtate; 
under him are the gentleman-uſher of the black-rod, yeomen-uſhers, 
and door-keepers. | | 
Lord CHAMBERLAIN of the King's Houſbold, an officer who 
looks to the king's chambers and wardrobe, and governs the under- 
officers, and has the overſight of the phyſicians, ſurgeons, the ſerjeants 
at arms, chaplains, and apothecaries, &c, except the precinct of the 
bed-chamber. : 
A patriot is a fool in every age, Es 
When all lord chamberlains allow the ſtage. Pope. 
CHAMBERLAIN, 1. The waiter above-ſtairs of an inn, the ſervant 
who makes the gueſts beds at a public inn, 2. A receiver of rents 
and revenues; as, chamberlain of the Exchequer, of Cheſter, and of 
the city of London. _ | | 
 CHa'MBERLAINS of the Exchequer, two officers who formerly uſed 
to have the controlment of the pells of receipts, and payments, and 
kept certain keys of treaſury and records. 3 
CHa'MBERLAINSHIP [of chamberlain] the office of a chamberlain. 
CHAMBERLA'RIA, or CHAMBERLANGE'R1A [in old Latin records] 
chamberlainſhip, or office of a chamberlain. uy 
\- CHa'MBER-LYE, Urine. | 
 Crna'mrerMaid [of chamber and je] a maid, whoſe buſineſs is 
to dreſs a lady, and wait on her in her chamber. tobe 
Cna'MBErRY, the capital of the dutchy of Savoy, in Italy, ſitua- 
ted go miles north-weſt of Turin, and 45 ſouth of Geneva. Lat. 45 


— 


o' N. Long. 545 E. 


* 


; 


— 


CAURL EON [Lat. with botaniſts) a thiſtle which is ſaid to 


a horſe does the bit. 


tion ofa king of England, to ride into Weſtminſter-hall, armed cf 


CHA . 


1 n of the King [in old records] the ports or hare 
ngland. | 
o Cna'mmtet [from camelot] to variepate, to vary. 
RY more 1 8 and ee as 54 has.” wo har 
HAMBRA'NLE ſin architecture] an order in maſonry "RY 
work, which borders the three ſides of doors, Si i 
neys. It is different, according to the different orders of archite@s, ; 
and is compoſed of three parts, u. the top called traverſe, and a” 
two ſides called the aſcendants. ne om 
CHna'mBREL [of an horſe] the joint or bending of the u 
the hinder leg. l 1125 : e 
Cnamergon. See CHammLeon. The chameleon hath four feet 
and on each foot three claws ; its tail is long; with this, as well z 
with its feet, it faſtens itſelf to the branches of trees. Some have if 
ſerted, that it lives only on air; but it has been obſerved to feed c 
flies, catched with its tongne, which is about ten inches long, and "hk 
thick. This animal is ſaid to aſſume the colour of thoſe thin pc 
which it is applied; but our modern obſervers aſſure us, that 7 na. 
tural colour, when at reſt, and in the ſhade, is a bluiſh grey; thy i 
ſome are yellow, and others green, but both of a ſmaller king 
Calmet. A chameleon is a creature about the bigneſs of an ordinary 


lizard. Bacon, 
The thin chameleon, fed with air, receives 
The colour of the thing to which he cleaves. Ded 
 ChHame'Lion (in hieroglyphics] repreſents an hypocrite, ang 
time-ſerver, one that is of any religion, and takes any impreſſion tha: 
will ſerve his ory turn ; for it is related of this creature, that i 
can change itſelf into any colour but white and red. The late au. 
thor of the hiſtory of the Poyes has given us plenty of theſe change. 
lings in religion, and court-ſerwirg characters in the councils held under 
the chrifian emperors of the fourth and ſucceeding centuries. geg 
Councils. "No 
To Cha'mrer pe Fr.] to channel or make hollow. 
CHAMFER, or CHñAurRETH {with architects] a ſmall furrow or gut. 
ter on a pillar, an ornament conſiſting of half a ſcotia. | 
CHna'MFERED [with botaniſts] the ſtalks of ſome plants are faid t) 
be chamfered, when they have impreſſions upon them like furroys. 
CHa'MFERING, or CHaurRN IxIx [in carpentry, Oc. ] is the 
cutting the edge or end of any thing aflope or level. 
_ Camrer [camelot, Fr. of camelus, Lat. a camel] camlet, a fuf 
originally made of camel's hair; ſee CamzLor, To make a camlet, 
draw five lines, waved overthwart, if your diapering conſiſt of a do: 
ble line. Peacham. | | 
— Cna'mors, or Caa'moys Leather, commonly called ſhammy, the 
ſkin of a kind of wild-goat. The wild ox and the chamnjs, Da. 
toronomy. | ; 
 Cna'MomiLt [xaparpnmey, Gr.] an odoriferons plant. It hath : 
fibroſe root; the leaves are cut into ſegments. This plant was for. 
merly in great requeſt for making green walks, and is ſtill cultivated 
for medicinal uſe. Miller. See CamomiLe. 
* Cana'Mos, or Cyr 'mosn [WRD, Heb.) an idol of the Moabites 
which, according to the opinion of ſome, was the ſame with Bad, 
Phegor, or Priapus; but others take it to be Bacchus. 
To Cnaur, verb af. [champayer, O. Fr.] 1. To chew or bite 2 


The ſteeds capariſon'd with le ſtand, 

And champ betwixt their teeth the foaming gold. Dryden. 
2. To devout. The pieces of a tobacco-pipe left ſuch a delicious 
roughneſs on my tongue, that I champed up the remaining part, 
Spectator. 

To Crane, verb neut. to perform frequently the action of biting; 
as, the frequent motion and champing with the jaws. To champ upoy 
the bit. Hooker, | e 

Char ATN [in geography] a province of France, bounded by 
Picardy on the north; by Lorrain on the eaſt; by Burgundy on the 
ſouth ; and by the iſle of France on the weſt. Its capital is Troyes, 

CHa'MPain, or CHA MOR [of champagne, Fr. campagna, It.] a 
large plain, open country. With ſhadowy forefts, and with clan- 
pains rich d. Shakeſpeare. 

A Point CHamPar' [in heraldry] an abatement or mark of di- 
honour in the coat of one, who unmanly kills a priſoner of war in 
field, after he has craved quarter. | 

CHN Lychnis [in botany] a kind of roſe, in colour eithe 
red or white. | 

CAM TA RTV, or CHñAUr 'A TY [champart, probably of chany, 
a field, and partir, Fr. to divide] a term uſed in the common law, for 
the maintenance of a perſon in a ſuit depending, upon condition to 
have part of the lands and goods when — . 

CHamPE'RTors [in common law] thoſe who move law ſuits a 
2 proper coſts, to have part of the lands or goods ſued for, or par 
of the gain, | | ; | 

CHAMP1'GN1ON, a red pill'd, edible muſhroom. Fr. 

He viler friends with doubtful muſhrooms treats, 
Secure for you himſelf champignions eat. Dryden. | 

CA MIO [Fr. campio, low Lat. campione, It. campion, Sp. prob, 
of cempa, Sax. a ſoldier, of kaemper, Teut. kaempffer, H. Ger. a du- 
eliſt or prize-fighter, kaempen, kaemptken, to fight. From whenck, 
likewiſe, prefixing ſieg, Teut. a victory, the Sicambri, a warlike peo. 
ple dwelling formerly on the banks of the Rhine, 9. 4. Ceg-ftampffer 
or fighters for victory. See Came] 1.One who fights a duel, or under- 
takes a cauſe by fingle combat; as, a matter tried by duel between tub 
champions, 2. A hero, a ſtout. warrior; as, a zealous champion * 
truth. 3. In common law, champion is taken no leſs for him that 1. 
eth the combat in his own cauſe, than for him that fighteth in the 
cauſe of another. Coavel, | | 

CH a"Mpton of the King, an officer, whoſe buſineſs it is, at the corona“ 


pe, while the king is at dinner, and to throw down his gauntlet J 
way of challenge; proclaiming by a herald, that if any man ſhall ar 
or gainſay the king's title tothe crown, he is there ready to Geng | 
in ſingle combat, &c. which done, the king drinks to him, {ent or 
him a gilt cup with a cover, full of wine, which the champion eV 
and has the cup for his fee, | | 


To 


CHA 


To CHAMPION 12 the noun] to challenge one to combat. 
The ſeed of Banquo, kings! — 
Rather than ſo, come fate into the liſt, 
And champion me to th' utterance. Shakeſpeare. 
Cuance, ſubſt. 1. Fortune, the cauſe of fortuitous events. 
feſs | 
Gale to be the ſlaves of chance. Shakeſpeare. 
Chance is only a compendious way of f eakin , whereby we would 
reſs, that ſuch effects as are commonly attri uted to chance, were 
_ 'roduced by their true and proper cauſes, but without their 
75 5 6 produce them. Bentley. 2. The act of fortune or chance; 
13 him to take his chance. 3. Hazard, or fortune; a term we 
. to events, to denote that they happen without any neceſſary 
; 10 fortuitous event, caſual occurrence, A chance or caſualty, as 
it relates to ſecond cauſes, Ow no more than that there are ſome 
ere beſides the knowledge and power of ſecond agents. South. 
4 Succeſs, event, luck. | | 
How we'll together, and the chance of goodneſs 
Be like our warranted quarrel. Shakeſpeare. 
Misfortune, miſluck, unhappy accident. Common chances com- 
mon men could bear. Shakeſpeare. 6. Poſſibility of any thing hap- 


a chance may lead where I may meet 
| Some wand'ring ſpirit. Milton. | | 
Cuance [as an allegorical deity with the ancients] was confounded 
{metimes with deſtiny, and ſometimes with fortune, and repreſented 
15 2 god. 4 | 
Tk [in metaphyſics] many things happen by chance in the 
world, with regard to ſecond cauſes ; but nothing at all happens by 
chance, in regard to the firſt cauſe (God.) And ſuch is that truly 
/ablime ſentiment which Milton puts into the mouth of the ſupreme 
FATHER, | 3 | 
' — — —— My goodneſs, which is free _ 
To act, or not. Neceſſity and chance 
Approach not me; and what I will is fate. a 
Parad. Loft, B. 7. Il. 171. 


dee AUTHENTIC and NEC ESssARY Cauſe. | | 
Cuaxck, is alſo uſed for the manner of deciding things, the con- 


terminate rules or meaſures, or where there is no ground or pretence, 
as at cards, dice, Fc. 


chance. They met like chance-companions on the way. Dryden. 
The next chance-comer, Dryden. | * Vas 
without fault of the killer, but without any evil intent. It is alſo 
termed manſlaughter by miſadventure ; for which the offender ſhall 
have his pardon of courſe, in caſe he was doing a lawful act; but if 
an unlawful one, it is felony. 

To Caaxce, to fall, to happen. 
Shakeſpeare, | 1 

Cn vcEABLE [from chance] accidental. 
thither of the king of Iberia. Sidney. 

Cua'xcEL [probably of cancelli, Lat. grates] is properly an in- 
cloſed or ſeparated place, ſurrounded with bars, to defend judges and 
other officers from the preſs or crowd of the people. 


The chanceable coming 


chancel was incloſed. Johnſon. Probably of cantlel, Du. kantzel, Ger. 
a pulpit, or place elevated, from whence any thing is read or pub- 
liſhed] 1. Part of the choir, betwen the altar and communion table, 
and the balluſtrade or rails that incloſe it, where the miniſter is placed 


at the celebration of the communion. 2. The eaſtern part of the church, 
in which the altar is 2 =; | 


flier, Du. tantzler, Ger. cancellarius, Lat. from cancellare, literas wel 
ſeriptum lines per medium ducta damnare, and ſeemeth of itſelf likewiſe 


tice] an officer ſuppoſed originally to have been a notary or ſcribe un- 


tice, to avoid being preſſed upon by the people. 
Lord High CaancetLor [of Great-Britam] the chief perſon next 
to the ſovereign, for the adminiſtration of juſtice in civil affairs; who 


equity: he 15 conſtituted by the king's delivering to him the great ical, 
and by taking an oath. | | | | 
Go, buckle to the law. Is this an hour = | | 
To ſtretch your limbs? You'll ne'er be chancellor. Dryden. 
CHANCELLOR [of the Exchequer] an officer conſtituted to qualify 
extremities, and order matters in that court; he has alſo power, with 


managing the royal revenue, and in matters of firſt fruits. The court 
E 


Us, chancellor and barons, as that of common law before the barons 

1 J. f 

deneverkron [in the eccleſiaſtical court] a biſhop's lawyer; a man 
aned vp in the civil and canon law, to direct the biſhop in matters 


</Jadgment, relating as well to criminal as to civil affairs in the 


. CHANCELLOR 
Iitend the regula 


of a Cathedral, a dignitary whoſe office it is to ſuper- 

r exerciſe of devotion, | | 

ar ANCELLOR [of the Dutchy of Lancaſter] is the chief officer in 

offs court, conſtituted a judge to try and determine all cauſes and 

1 between the king and the tenants of the dutchy land, 
otherwiſe to dire all the kings affairs pertaining thereto. 


; YANCELLORs, there are alſo a chancellor of the order of the gar- 
r; a chancellor 


dioceſe, Se - 


eres "ANCELLOR [of an univerſity] ſeals the deplomas or letters of de- 
Cn inan. Se, Jen in the univerſity. | 
e [of | xford] is their magiſtrate, whom the ſtudents 
preſerve WP ors kis office is to govern the univerſity durante vita, to 
allemblics defend the rights and privileges of it, to call together 
diio 3, and to do juſtice among the members under his juriſ- 


To ns 


| ſence of the chancellor. 


cellor. 


duct or direction whereof is leſt at large, and not reducible to any de- 
Cnänck, adj. [ſeldom uſed but in compoſition] happening by 


CHANCE-MEDLEY [in law] the accidental killing of a man, not 


CranceL of a Church | from cancelli, Lat. lettices, with which the 


2. Variety, a ſucceſſion of one thin 


Cra'nceLLOR [chancellier, Fr. cancelliero, It. chancillor, Sp. can- 


to be derived a cancellis, which ſignifies the ſame with x«yxad:5, a let- 


der the emperor, and named cancellarius, becauſe he ſat behind a lat- . 


has an abſolute power to moderate and temper written law according to 


Cthers, to compound for forfcitures upon pond flatutes, bonds, and 
decognlzances, acknowledged to the king; he has great authority in 


quity is in the exchequer chamber, and is held before the lord trea-. 


of an univerſity ; a chancellor of the firſt fruits; of a 


CHA. 
Vier CuaxcEILoH [of Oxford] is nominated annually by tlie chan 
cellor, and elected by the univerſity in convocation, to ſupply the ab- 


Pro Vice CnanceLLos, four perſons choſen out of the heads of 
colleges, by the vice-chancellor, to one of which he deputes his power 


to act in his abſence. ? 


CHANCELLOR [of Cambridge] much the ſame with the chancellor 
of Oxford, ſaving that he does not hold his office durante vita, but 
may be elected every three years, a : | 
Vice ChanceiLok 7 Cambridge] is annually choſen by the 
ons out of two perſons nominated by the heads of colleges and 

8. | 

Cu ETTon [of the order of the garter, and other military orders] 
an officer who ſeals the commiſſions of the chapter, and aſſembly of 
the knights ; keeps the regiſter, and delivers the acts under the ſeal of 
the order, 
CHA'NCELLORSH1P [of chancellor] the office or dignity of a chan- 

The next Sunday after Sir Thomas More gave up his chan- 
cellor/hip of England, he came himſelf to his wife's pew, and uſed the 
wm words of his gentleman uſher, madam, my lord is gone: Cam- 

n | | 

Cn” NCERY [chancellerie, Fr, cancelleria, It. chancelleria, Sp. of 
cancelli, Lat. cantzley,Ger.] the grand court of equity and conſcience 
inſtituted to moderate the rigour of the other courts, which are ied, 
down to the ftri& letter of the law; of this the lord chancellor of 
England, or the lord keeper of the great ſeal, is chief judge. | 

CHancery-Court, was firſt ordained by William the Conqueror; 
who alſo % ate or inſtituted the courts of juſtice, which always re⸗ 
moved with his court. art; | 

CHa'NCRE, an ulcer uſually ariſing from venereal maladies; Fr. 
 Caa'xcrovws [of chancre, ulcerous] having the qualities of a chan- 
cre. A chanrrous callus. Wiſeman. | 18 

CHA'NDELEER [in gunnery] a frame of wood of two large planks; 


fix or ſeven feet aſunder, but parallel, on each of which is raiſed two 
pieces of wood perpendicularly, between which faſcines are laid; 


which form a parapet; they are made moveable from place to place, 
according as there ſhall be occaſion, in order to cover workmen: | 
CHANDELIER, a branch for candles. Fr. „ 

. CHA'NDLER [of candela, Lat. a candle, whence chandelier, Fr. can- 
dityro, Sp.) a maker or ſeller of candles; he is diſtinguiſhed by tal- 
low-chandler. _ | 1 

The chandler's baſket on his ſhoulder borne, 

With tallow ſpots thy coat. Gay. 1 

It is alſo applied to ſeveral ſorts of trades ; as a ſeller of ſeveral forts of 
ſmall wares is called a chandler ; as, a chandler's ſhop, a ſhip chandler, 


one who ſells things uſed for ſhipping ; and corn chandler; one who 
ſells corn; | 


Cua'xpRx, an apartment in the houſe of a king or nobleman, 


Tell us what hath chanc'd to day. 


where candles, &c: are kept. 


, 


 CHANFRA'IN BLANC [with horſemen] isa white mark upon a horſe; 
deſcending from the fore-head almoſt to the noſe. Fr. | 
Caa'xFrin [with horſemen] is the fore-part of a horſe's head, ex- 


_ tending from under the ears along the interval, between the eye-brows 
down to the noſe. = | 


ee [from the verb] 1. Alteration of the ſtate of any 
thing. N | 855 | Hen? 
| Since I ſaw you laſt, 8 
There's a change upon you. Shakeſpeare. a 
in the place of another ; as; 
change and variety of company. 3. 'The time of the moon when it 
begins a new monthly revolution; as, the change of the moon. 
4. Novelty. | EEE al Spe | | 
; Our fathers did for change to France repair, | 
And they for change will try our Engliſh air. Dryden. 1 2 
5. In ringing, an alteration of the order in which a ſet of bells i; 
rung. Four bells admit twenty-four changes in ringing, and five bells 
an hundred and twenty. Holder. 6. That which makes a variety, 
which may be uſed for another of the ſame kind; as, changes of gar- 
ments. 


. : 
. CHanGe, or EXCHANGE ; as, to go to Change, meaning to go to 


the Royal-Exchange in London. 


Cnance, or a return of ſmall money out of a piece of greater value 
given; as, ſilver for change of a guinea. ü | 
_ CHancs (hunting term] is when a flag, met by chance, is taken 
for that which has been diſlodged and purſued ſometime before. 

To Cranes, verb af. [changer, Fr. cangiare, It. of cambio, Lat. 
and that of cham (wide. Lex Sal.) ham, han, hand, the hand: and 
ſo the Germ. of hand kave kandeln, to trade or deal, bargains 
being anciently confirmed by joining hands] 1. 'To put one thing in 
the place of another; as, to chznge ſervants often, 2. To reſign one 
thing for the ſake of another ; with for. They _ for better, but 
we change for worſe. Dryden. 3. To convert or diſcount a piece of 
money into ſmaller, or others of equal value; as, to change a guinea, 
4. To give or take reciprocally ; having with ; as, I will not change 
fortune or condition with you. 5. 'To alter ; as, his countenance 
changed. 6. To transform, to metamorphoſe; as, Actæon was 
changed into a ſtag. 7. To exchange or barter; as, they change of 
one kind of goods for another. 8. To mend the diſpoſition. 

I would ſhe were in heaven, fo ſhe could | 
Intreat ſome pow'r to change this curriſh Jew. Shakeſpeare. 
9. In horſemanſhip. To change a horſe, or to change hands, is to 
turn or bear the horſe's head from one hand to the other, as from the 
left to the right, or from the right to the left. Farrier's Dic- 


To CAN, werb neut. 1. To undergo an alteration; as, his mind 
may change, or the times may change. 2. To begin a new monthly 
revolution ; as, the moon changes. | ; 01 

Cu N ATE [from change] 1. Apt to change, or ſubject to 
alter; unconſtant, ſickle, changeable; as, a changeable humour. 2. 
Poſlible to be changed. Vaſcular parts of vegetables ſeem ſcarce 
changeable in the alimentary duet. Arbuthnot. 3. Having the qua- 
lity of exhibiting various appearances; as, changeable taftatas 

Cna'xGEABLENESS {of changeable] liable or aptneſs to change; in- 
conſtancy, fickleneſs. I here is ** temper of mind more pamanly | 

"2M 
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CHA 


Man that caogeableneſs with which we are juſtly branded. Addiſer. 


2. Suſceptibility of change : oppoſed to immutability. - Concernin 
the changeben or — of laws, conſider their nature 
quality, Hooker, | 
0 Ges aBLY [from changeable] unconſtantly. | 
Cuaxcervui. [from change and full] full of change, inconſtant, 
fickle. Change/u/ orders are devized for her good. Spenſer. _ 
Britain, changefil as a child at play, 
No calls in princes, and now turns away. Pope. : 
CAN [from change; the word ariſes from an old ſuperſti- 
tious opinion, that the fairies ſteal away children, and put others, that 
are ugly and ſtupid, in their ſtead] 1. A child changed or left in the 
room of another. | | | 
And her baſe elfin breed there for thee left, 
Such men do changelings call, ſo chang'd by fairies _ P 
Coon for. 


2. A fool, or filly fellow); an ideot, a natural. Changelings and fools | 


of heaven. Dryden, 3. One apt to change, he who wavers. 
They had turn'd from fide to fide, | 
And as they changelings liv'd, they dy'd. Hudibras. 
| Cna'xctR, an officer of the mint, who changes money for gold or 
filver. | 
Money CuANcER, a banker, one who deals in the receipt and 
payment of money. ; 4h 
CuANNEL [cancl, Fr. and Sp. canale, Tt. cannel, Port. tanael, Du, 
canal, Ger. canalis, Lat.] 1. T he middle or deepeſt part of any ſea, 
harbour or river; the hollow bed of running waters; as, the chan- 
vel, of a river. 2. Figuratively, the courſe of any thing eſtabliſhed 
thro' uſe or cuſtom. It is not eaſy, now that things are grown into an 
habit, and have their certain courſe, to _ e channel, and turn 
the ſtreams another way. Spenſer. 3. Any hollow or cavity drawn 
lengthwiſe. Scalding tears wore a channel where they fell. Dryden. 
4. A ſtrait or narrow ſea between two lands, &c. as that of St, George, 


between Great-Britain and Ireland ; and the Britiſh channel, between 
France and Britain. | 


Cnanxer [of a horſe] is the hollow between the two bars or the 
nether jaw bones, in which the tongue is lodge. ; 
CuaxxEL [with architects] a gutter or furrow of a pillar. _ 

CHANNEL Fn architecture] a channel in the Tonic chapiter, is a 

part which lies ſomewhat hollow under the abacus, and open upon 


the echinus, and hath its contours or turnings on each fide to make the 


wolutas or ſcrolls. | | - 

CHANNEL of the Larmier, is the ſoffit of a cornice, which makes 
the pendant mouchette. | DE 

CHanwEL of the Volute [in the Ionic capital] is the face of its 
circumvolution. - = 7 

To Cranxer [from the noun] to cut any thing in channels or fur- 
rows. No more ſhall trenching war channel her fields. Shakeſpeare. 
This column is perpetually channel d, like a thick plaited gown. 
Wotton. | | 


CranT [cantus, Lat.] 1. The vocal muſic of churches. 2. Song 


or melody in general. Chant of tuneful birds reſounding loud, 
Milton. | | 


To CnanT, verb act. [chanter, Fr. cantar, Sp. cantare, It. and 


Lat.] 1. To ſing. 
The cheerful birds of ſundry kind 
Do -chant (weet mafic. - r.... 
2. To celebrate, praiſe, or extol by ſong. The poets chant it in the 


theatres. Bramball, z. To ſing in cathedral ſervice. 


To CuAxNr, werb neut. to ſing or make melody with the voice. 


They cart to the ſound of the viol. Amos. 


Cha'x TER [chanteur, Fr. cantore, It. chantre, Sp. of cantator, Lat.] 
1. The chief tinger in a cathedral, church, or chapel, the maſter of a 
choir, 2. A finger, a ſongſter in general. 

You curious chanters of the wood, 5 
That warble forth dame nature's lays. Wotton. 
CAN TICLEAR, or Cha'NTICLEER [of chant and clear, Fr. clear 


or ſhrill] a name fometimes given to a cock, on account of his clear 


loud crow. For crowing loud the noble chanticleer. Dryden. 

_ Cra'nTLATE [in architecture] a piece of wood faſtened near the 
ends of the rafters, and projecting beyond the wall for S N two 
or three rows of tiles, to prevent the rain-water from trickli 
the ſides of the wall. | 
_—_ a'"TREss [from chant] a woman ſinger. Chantreſs of the woods. 

ton, | | 

CAN TRY [chanterie, Fr.] à chapel anciently joined to ſome ca- 
thedral or pariſh church, and endowed with annual revenues for the 
maintenance of one or more prieſts, to ſing maſs daily for the ſouls of 
the founders and others. | | 

Cnao'Looy [of xa. and %%, Gr.] the hiſtory or deſcription of 

Cnao'Mancy [of xa®-, air, and payrus, Gr. divination} the kill 
of prognofticating, by obſervations made on the air. 

CHaoMa'NTICA Signa [with Paracelſians] prognoſtics which were 
taken from obſervations made of the air. 

CA OS [Lat. xa, Gr. confus'd ſubſtance. Philo. Jud.] 1. Ac- 
cording to the heathen philoſophers, a dark and rude maſs of matter, or 
an irregular ſyſtem of the elements, and all ſorts of particles mixed and 
jumbled together ; out of which they ſuppoſe the world to have been 
formed at firſt. And does not Mos Es himfelf fuppoſe the fame ? Or what 
difference between his Earth without form, and void” and Ovm's 
rudis indigeſtague moles ? Tho', in juſtice to Moſes, it ſhould be ob- 
ferved, that he does not, like ſome philoſophers, ſuppoſe the eternity 


(much leſs /e//-exiftence) of matter; but repreſents this anformed and 


undigeſted chaos as the effect of a divine cauſe : for he had faid j 
before In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” 


Other artiſts can work only on materials already produced to their 


hand : but the ſipreme agent can provide his own; or, as Irenæus 
ſtrongly expreſſed it, Eft omnium SuBsTANnT1a voluntas ejus.” 
The univerſe would have been a confuſed chavs, without beauty or 
order, Bentley, 2. Confuſion, irregular mixture. I could not have 
brought church and ſtate to ſuch '4 chaos of confuſions. King Charles. 


3- Any confuſed or diſorderly heap of things, wherein the parts are 


undiſtinguiſned. | 


ing down 


: \ 
CHA 
Pleas'd with a work where nothing's juſt or fit, 
One glaring chaos and wild heap of wit. Pope, 

Cnao'ric [from chass] of or belonging to a chaos; alfy feen 
bling a chaos, confuſed, jumbled, undiſtinguiſned. The terra.” 

globe was in a chaotic ſtate. Derham. Pep 

To Cnar [kappen, Du. to cut. This word ſeems original th 
ſame with chop; nor were they probably diſtinguiſhed at Ft 4 5 
wiſe than by accident ; but they have now a meaning ſomethin te 
ferent, tho' referable to the ſame original ſenſe. TFobnſen. Prob:t . 
corruption of to gape] to break into A ping. chinks, cracks fla y 
or openings; as, heat chaps the ground in a drought. 2 

Then would unballanc'd heat licentious reign, 
Crack the dry hill, and chap the ruſſet plain. lach more 

Cray, a chink, hiatus or opening. What chaps are made ; 
the earth, are filled up. Barnet's Theory. 15 

CHaP [of ceapan, Sax. to buy] a corruption or contraction of 
chapman. 1 

Har, the u or lower part of a beaſts mouth; ſeldom J 
the ſingular, bo «bag ed Froth fills his chaps, he ep 
grunting ſound. | Dryden. The nether chap in the male ſxeleton z 
half an inch broader than in the female. Grew. 

CHaPs, in low language, is applied to the human mouth; a, he 
licks his chaps at it. | 

CHare [chappe, Fr. chapa, Sp. a thin plate of any metal] 1. A eq 
or ſilver tip or caſe that ſtrengthens the end of the ſcabbard of 
ſword. Phillips. 2. The catch of any thing by which it is held i 
its place; as, the hook of a ſcabbard by which it is held in the bel. 
3- The points by which a buckle is held to the back ſtrap. This is 
monſieur Parolles, that had the whole theory of the war in the knee 
of his ſcarf, and the practice in the chape of his dagger. Shakeſpeare, 

CHAPE (with hunters] the tip at the end -of the tail of a fox, 

CHaAPEA'v [in heraldry] a cap of ſtate of velvet, of a ſcarlet ©. 
lour, lined with ermine, worn by dukes. The creſt of noblemey 
coats of arms is borne on this cap as on a wreath, and is parted by x 
from the helmet; which no ereſt muſt immediately touch. 

CHA'PEL [chapelle, Fr. cappelle, It. capilla, Sp. capella, Port. 
Du. capelle, ebe Lo prob. of e nas or boots 
a ſort of little church ſerved by an incumbent, under the denominz. 
tion of a chaplain. 

CHAPEL of Eaſe, is a chapel that ſtands at a diſtance from the pi. 
riſh church, where the pariſh. is large; being built for the eaſe of the 
pariſhioners that live a great diſtance from the mother church, an 
is ſerved by a curate at their charge. | - 

Free CHAPEL, is a chapel of eaſe, which has a ſettled revenue fer 
the perpetual maintenance of the curate, ſo as not to be any charge 
either to the rector or the pariſhioners. A free chapel is ſuch as is found. 


ed by the king of England. Ayiife. 


CHarEL [with printers} a work-room or printing-office ; ſo called, 
becauſe printing in England was firſt performed in a chapel at Wel. 


minſter-Abbey. 


Cu rELESss [from chape] having no chape. An old ruſty ſword, 
with a broken hilt, fryer Br Frick meg | broken points. os 
ſpeare. | | 

CHAPEL in the Frith, a market town of the peak in Derbyſkir, 
26 miles from Derby, and 149 from London. 

CHa'PELETS [with horſemen] a couple of ſtirrup leathers, each of 
them mounted with a ſtirrup, and joined at top in a fort of leather 
buckle, called the head of the chapelet, by which being adjuſted to 
the rider's length and bore, they are made faſt to the ſaddle. 

CHa'PELLANY [from chapel] A chapellany is uſually ſaid to be flat 
which does not ſubſiſt of itſelf, but is built and founded within ſome 
other church, and is dependent thereon. Hife. 

CHAPELO'N1ANs [a cant word made from chapel] the members o 
2 pertaining to a printing office, who have paid a certain 

e, Ce. | 

Rx A'PELRY [chafelerie, Fr.] the juriſdiction or bounds of 2 
Chapet. | | 


HA'PERON, a hood or cap ; eſpecially that worn by the knights 


of the garter, being pe of the habit of that order. The honourable 


habiliments; as, ro 
caps of ſtate. Camden. 
Cna'eeron [of a bit- mouth] a name which horſemen give t 
ſcatch-mouths, and all others that are not canon-mouths, and ſignifes 
the end of the bit that joins to the branch, ' juſt by the blanket. ' Fr. 
Cna'eFALN [of chap and fallen] having the mouth or chap firuck 


of ſtate, parliament robes, chaperons, aul 


or fallen. 


A chapfaln beaver looſely hanging by 
The cloven helm. Dryden. 

Ch TER [chapiteau, Fr. capitello, It. with architects] the bead, 
crown, capital, or upper part of a pillar. He overlaid the chqhiter 
and the fillets with gold. Exodus. 5 

CuAPIT ERS with Mouldings [in architecture] are thoſe that have 10 
ornaments, as the 'Tufcan and Doric. 1 

CHapiTERs with Sculptures [in architecture] are thoſe which ar 
ſet off with leaves and carved works, the fineſt of which is that of the 
Corinthian order. | | 

CuarirERSs [in law] certain articles, comprizing a ſhort ow 
of ſuch matters as are to be enquired into, or preſented before the Ju- 
tices of the peace of aſſize, or eyre, in their ſeſſion. 

Cua'eLain [chapelain, Fr. cappellano, It. capellan, Sp. ca lan, 
Port. cabellan, Ger. cape/lanus, Lat.] he who performs divine ſervict 
in a chapel. _ | "EDO 
Cn flax [in a law ſenſe] one who attends upon the king 
other perſon of valley, in order n ingen kim and his family in mat 
ters of religion, by reading prayers and preaching. | 

8 1. The olfice of 1 2. The proſeſion 
or revenue of a chaplain. | 

CuarLess [from chap] having no fleſh about the mouth. 

A charnel houſe, | 
With reeky ſhanks, and yellow chapleſs bones. Shake!” 

Cua'eLET [chapelet, Fr.] 1. A wreath or garland to be Wm © 
the head. Chaplets green upon their foreheads plac'd. D194 
The tuft of Feathers on the head of a peacock. 


Caaru8? 


CHA 


CaxrtEr, 1. (In architecture] a kind of ornament, a fillet, being a 
- He moulding carved into round beads, pearls, or olives. 2. [In horſe- 
lit — 32 couple of ſtirrup leathers, mounted each with a ftirrup, 
141 min at top in a ſort of leather buckle, which is called the head 
wn” chaplet by which they are faſtened to the pummel of a ſaddle, 
„ * have been adjuſted to the — 17 and bearing of the rider. 
og = made uſe of to avoid the trouble of taking up or letting down 
th 15 every time a perſon mounts on a different horſe and ſaddle, 
J fo ſupply the want of academy ſaddles. Farrier's Dictionary. 
MO Caarters [with Roman Catholies] a certain number of beads, 
hreaded like a bracelet, by which my count their daily pater-nofters 
— ave-Maria's. A different ſort of chaplets is uſed by the Mahome- 
m— koopman, Du. O. and L. Ger. kauffman, H. Ger. kob- 

2 1 — Su. all which ſignify a merchant, of ceapan, 
jor an, copeman or ceepman, Sax. a buyer] one who cheapens or 
7 to purchaſe. ge, 

Their chapmen they betray, _ 
Their ſhops are dens, the buyer is the prey. Dryden. 

Cuaemanky [of ceapman and nic, Sax. a kingdom] the employ- 
ment or dealings of a chapman, or buyer. gh 

Cua/emansH1P, the occupation of buying or ſelling. 

CAE [in heraldry] ſignifies cloaked, and is repreſented by di- 
riding the chief by lines drawn from the centre, at the upper edge to 
angles below into three parts. The ſections on the ſides being of a dif- 
ferent metal or colour from the reſt. Some call it a chief party per 
zend dexter or finifter, or both. g | 

Cna/prERONNE (in heraldry] fignifies hooded, of chapperonne, an 
hood, which covers the head, ſuch as friars wear, with as much hang- 
ing down as covers the ſhoulders, and part of the arms cloſed every 


Wa 


aP EROO's, or SHAFFEROO Ns, are thoſe little ſhields contain- 
ing death's heads, and other funeral devices, placed on the forcheads 
of horſes that draw hearſes at funerals. The reaſon of their bejng ſo 
called, is becauſe theſe devices were anciently faſtened to the e a 
romnes, that thoſe horſes uſed to wear with their other coverings of 
„ a little hood, the figure of which is uſed by heralds, 
for a bearing in a coat of arms. | 5 

Cuars [probably of gaping] See Char. 1. The mouth of a 


beaſt of prey. | | 
Toei whelps at home expect the promis'd food. 
And long to temper their dry chaps in blood. Dryden. 
2. It is applied, in contempt, to the mouth of a man. 
Cnarr, or CA“ ED [part. paſſ. of t chap] having clefts or ſiſ- 
ſures gaping. 3 
Crna'prerR [chapitre, Fr. capitolo, It. capitulo, Sp. tapittel, Du. 
capitel, Ger. capitulum, of caput, Lat. the head] 1. A diviſion or part 
of a book. 2. Hence comes the proverbial phraſe, zo the end of the 
chapter, that is, throughout, to the end of any thing. PERrange uſes 
10 


CAA YTER [capitulum, Lat. in the common as well as canon or ei- 
vil law, from which it is borrowed] 1. An aſſembly of the whole 
body of the clergymen appertaining to a cathedral, collegiate or con- 
ventual church; the place of their bly. 2. The place where de- 
linquents receive correction. 4y/;fe. 3. A decretal epiſtle. /i fe. 

CraPTER Houſe, a building contiguous to, or near a cathedral or 
collegiate church, where the chapter is held. | 

Cra'eTRELs [probably from chapitre, Johnſon. with architects] 
the ſame as impoſts, 7. e. thoſe parts on which the feet of arches ſtand; 
the capitals of pillars or pillaſters on which they are ſupported. Let 
the key.ſtone break without the arch, ſo much as you project over the 
jaums with the chaptrels. Moxon. | 

Cuax [in the Britiſh tongue] is uſed for taer, which fignifies a city, 
— being adjoined to the names of places, ſigniſies the city of that 

e 


Cnax [of uncertain derivation. Johnſon] a fiſh found only in Wi- 
nander-meer in Lancafhire. 0 
Cuax [Ope, work, Sax. lye. It is is derived_by Skinner from 
charge, Fr. buſineſs, or canc, Sax. care, or keeren, Du. to ſweep] a 
gt job, work done by the day. | Hob 
The maid that milks, | | 
And does the meaneft chars. Shakeſpeare. 
To char-work did afpire, | 
Meat, drink, and two-pence, were her daily hire. Dryden. 
. CRes [from the noun] to do jobs by the day, without being 


To Cnax, to make charcoal of wood of oak, alder, lime-tree, &c. 


b cutting it into convenient lengths, and piling it up in the form of a 


pyramid in a deep pit, made in the ground for that purpoſe, having a 
little hole to ith . fire; to br wood to a black coal. Wood- 
_—_ it. | 

HAR-WOMAN, a woman employed occaſionally for odd jobs or for 
lngle days. Swift uſes it. 


, 


: HA RACTER 1 Fr. carattere, It. carater, Sp. character, 
at. of feel r.] r. A mark, ſtamp, or repreſentation. 


expreſſin 
| The character of that dominion given 
Oer other creatures. ltor. 


£ Acertain manner of air or aſſemblage of qualities, which reſult from 
everal particular marks, which diſtinguiſh a thing from any other, ſo 
An may be thereby known ; a repreſentation 4 any man as to his 
. qualities; as we ſay, the character of Alexander, Cicero, c. 


N he perſon with his aſſemblage of qualities. Homer has excelled 
* e multitude and variety of his characters. Auuiſim. 3. Perſonal qua- 


mes, particular conſtitution of the mind. 
Th oft women have no charaters at all. Pope. 
Lo e hand or manner of writing; as, you know the character of this 
8 ing, 5: An account of any thing, as good or _ — 
Nerratieous a 1 | 
cha adler of it Fo 2. much mended, Seneca gave d a 
-HARACTER [with poets 


Proper to each perſon, by which he is ſingular in his manners, 
ad Liſtnguthable "oe | : * 


] is the reſult of the manners, or that 


_ Cnanacrer [with Romiſh divines] a certain indchbie mark ör 
impreſſion, which is left behind them by certain ſacraments in tho(s 
that receive them. | | 

CnarAacrTes, is uſed for certain viſible qualities which claim reve 
rence or reſpe& from thoſe that are veſted with them; adventitious 
qualities impreſſed by any office; as, the dignity of the character of 4 
biſhop, of an ambaſſador, c. : 
Nominal CHARACT ERS, are thoſe properly called letters, in 
writing or printing, which ſerve to expreſs things. 

But his neat cookery ! 
Ie cut our roots in chara&ers. Shakeſpeare. | | 
; Real Characters, are ſuch as expreſs things and ideas inſtead of 
ames. 

Emblematical CA nATER,s are ſuch as not only expreſs the thing? 
themſelves, but, in ſome meaſure, perſonate them and exhibit their 
form ; ſuch as the Egyptian hieroplyphics. 

CHaRacrTeR [with the canting crew] fignifies burnt in the hand; 
as, he has got the character; that is, he hes been burnt in the hand. 

To Character [from the _ to inſcribe, or engrave. | 

There trees ſhall be my books, 

And in their barks my thoughts I'll cr Her, Shakeſpeare. 

CHA'RACTERISM [x=paxlnpopes, or yapartrypioue, Gr.] the de: 
jet or ſetting out of a perſon by a character. Append. ad The/aur, 

. Steph. | 15 

CHARAacTER1'STIC, or CHARaCTE NI“ AL,. [from to characte- 
rixe] that which conſtitutes the character, or marks the peculiar pro- 
perties of any perſon or thing; as, to prefix a charaderiftic diſtinttion; 
and the chara#teriflical virtues of a hero. | 8 

CHARACTER1STic [of a logarithm] is the ſame as the index or ex- 
ponent of it, | | 4 on 

CHARACTERISTIC Letter [in a Greek verb] that conſonant which 
immediately precedes the varying termination, 

CHARACTERISTIC, . [chara@erifligue, Fr.] that which conſti- 
tutes the character; a diſtinguiſhing mark or ſign of any perſon o- 
thing: It is the great and peculiar chara@eriftic which diſtinguiſhes 
him from all others. Pope. | | | | 

CraracTeriISTIC Triangle of a Curve [in the higher geometry] is 
a rectilinear right-angled triangle, whoſe Green is a part of the 
curve, not ſenſibly different from a right line. 3 

CnaracrTerr'sTICALNEss [of charadteriſtical] the quality of having 
characteriſties, or being characteriſtical, or peculiar to a character. 

To CHa AcTERIZE [charadtriſer, Fr. caratterizzare, It. of cha- 
racterixo, Lat of xafanlnfigw, Gr ] 1. To give a character or deſcription 
of the peculiar and perſonal qualities of a man or woman; as, to 
characterixe any perſon. Swift. 2. To imprint, to engrave. Senti- 
ments characterised and engraven in the ſonl. Hale. 3. To mark 
with a particular ſtamp or . African and Grecian faces are cha- 
racterixed. Arbuthnot. | 3 

CHa'RACTERLEss [from character] having no character, being with- 
out a character. | Fs 
Mighty ſtates chara&erlc/5 are grated 
To duſty nothing. Shakeſpeare. 

CHa'RACTERY, impreſſion, mark, diſtinction. 

for their charactery. Shale prare. | | 

CA RAO [a word of Arabian extract, and which fignifies the in- 
come or revenue of a kingdom. Gelius.] the tribute which Chriſtians 
and Jews pay to the grand fignior. 

Cna'rCas, the ſouthern diviſion of Peru, in South America, re- 
markable for the ſilver mines of Potoſi. | 

CHarD, a market town of Somerſetſhire, 140 miles from London; 
In the reign of Henry III. it was made free borough, and ſent mem 


Fairies uſe flowers 


bers to parliament nine times; but loſt chat privilege by its own negli- 


ce. 0 | 

CARBON [with horſemen] is that little black ſpot or mark which 
remains after a large ſpot in the cavity of the corner teeth of a horſe, 
about the 7th or 8th year, when the cavity fills, and the tooth being 
ſmooth and equal, is ſaid to be raiſed, 

CHxa"rcoaL [of kerkolen, Du. g. d. coals brought in carts, in di- 
ſtinction to ſea coals, which are carried to the Dutch in ſhips. Minſgeau. 
It is imagined by Skinner to be derived from char, buſineſs; but by 
— Lye, from to chart, to burn] coal made of wood burnt under 

Love is a fire that burns and ſparkles 
In men as naturally as in charcoals, 
Which ſooty chemiſts ſtop in holes, | 
When out of wood they extract coals. Hudibras 

CHARDS of Artichoke [with er the leaves of fair artichoke 
plants, wrapt up and bound in ſtraw till they loſe ſome of their bit- 
terneſs and grow white. | 

CHarDs of Beets [with gardeners] are white beets, being tranſ- 
planted into white beds prepared for them, where they produce large 
tops, with a great, white, downy, main fhoot, which is the true 
chard. Mortimer. | 05 ; 

CnaRRE [probably of cæne, Sax. care] a job or ſmall piece of work; 
alſo the name of a fiſh, a char. See Char. | 

CHARE-WOMAN, a woman hired by the day to do houſhold work. 
See CHar and CHaR-woman. | 

Carare'a [in old Lat. records] a charr, carr, or cart. 

CA RENTE, a river of France, which arifing in the Limofin, rurs 
weſtward by Angouleſme and Saintes, and falls into the bay of Biſcay, 
oppoſite to the iſle of Oleron. 

 Cya'RENTON, the name of two towns in France, the one on the 

Marmuade, in the Bourbonnois ; the other in the iſle of France, near 
the confluence of the Marne with the Seine, about three miles fouth-eaft 
of Paris. 88 

Cnarce [Fr. a burden or load, carico, It. cargo, Sp. and Port.] 
1. Management, care, truſt, cuſtody ; as, to have any thmg in charge. 
2. Mandate, command. St. Paul giveth charge to beware of philoſo- 
phy. Hooker: 3. Office, employ or truſt conferred. True to his charge, 
a loyal ſwain, and kind. Pope. 4. Anciently it had ſometimes over 
before the perſon or thing entruſted. I gave my brother charge over 
Jeruſalem. Nehemiah. 5. Ir has of before the ſubject of truſt or com- 
mand | 


4 


Has 


CHA 
Haſt thou eaten of the tree, 
Whereof I gave thee charge thou 
6. With «pon before the perſon charged. 
of our duty, and of God's charge upon us. 
impeachment, imputation ; as, what crime 
8. The perſon or thing committed to care. 
The ſtarry guardian drove his charge away 
To ſome freſh paſture. Dryden. 
9. Exhortation of a judge to a jury; as, the chief juſtice gave the 
charge. 10. An engagement, fight, or onſet. Honourable retreats 
are not inferior to brave charges. Bacon. 11. A ſignal for an onſet; 
as, to ſound a charge. 12. The poſture of a weapon fitted for attack 
or combat. 1 | 
Their armed ſtaves in charge. Shakeſpeare. 
13. Expence or coſt. Their charge was borne by the Queen. Bacon. 
14. In later times it is commonly uſed in the 8 The laſt Pope 
was at conſiderable charges to make a little harbour. Aadiſon. 
Cnarce [in painting] called alſo over-charge, is an exaggerated 
_ repreſentation of any perſon ; wherein the likeneſs is 228 but 
ridiculed; by picking out and heightening ſomething already amiſs in 
the face, whether by way of defect or redundancy: Thus, v. g. If 
a man has a noſe a little larger than ordinary, and the painter makes it 
extravagantly long; or if very ſhort, the painter makes it a mere 
ſtump, and the like of any other part. | | 
Crarce [in gunnery] a certain meaſure of powder and ball, pro- 
portionable to the ſize of the fire-arms for which it was allotted. 
CnaAROE [with WY an external remedy applied to the body of 
an horſe or other beaſt. It is a ſort of ointment of the conſiſtence of a 
thick decoction for ſhoulder ſplaits, inflammations and ſprains. 
CuaxkE [in heraldry] is whatſoever is borne in the field of an 
eſcutcheon, whether it be an animal, a plant, or any other repreſenta- 
tion or figure ; but ſome give the name of charges to thoſe things that 
Herve to expreſs rewards or additions of honour in a coat of arms, as 
cantons, flaſks, gyrons, quarters, &c. The charge is that which is 
borne upon the colour, except it be a coat divided only by partition. 
Peacham. | | Wo OE 
CRANE of Lead, 36 pigs, each containing 6 ſtone, wanting two 
Ounds. a 
8 Cuax O [ ſea term] a veſſel is ſaid to be a ſhip of charge, when ſhe 
draus much water, or ſwims deep in the ſea; ſometimes it is uſed of 
an unweildy ſhip, which will not ware or ſteer. . 
To ChaRGE, verb act. [charger, Fr. caricare, It. from carrus, Lat. 
the Ital. however only in the laſt ſenſe; carrerr, Port.] 1. To com- 


ſhould'ſt not eat? Milton. 
Love is the higheſt point 

Taylor. 7. An accuſation, 
does he lay to my charge ? 


mand or give orders. I charge thee ſtand. Dryden. 2. To accuſe or 


lay to one's charge, to cenſure. I am far from charging you as guilty 
in this matter. Wake. z. It has with before the crime. His angels 
he charged with folly. Job. 4. To load or burden. The heart is 
ſorely charg d. Shakeſpeare. It only charges the ſtomach. Temple. 5. 
To entruſt, to commiſſion for ſome certain purpoſe. 6. It has with be- 
fore the thing entruſted. The captain of the guard charged Joſeph 
ewith them. . Geneſis. 7. To impute as a debt, with on before the per- 
ſon indebted, or the thing charged. Charge the bill o» me. Dryden. 
All muft be charged on the account of labour. Locke. -8. To impute; 
with oz. Charge all their crimes on abſolute decree. Pope. 9. To im- 
poſe as a taſk ; having wvith. The goſpel chargeth us with piety to- 
wards God. Tillotſon. 10. To challenge. To charge me to an anſwer 
as the Pope. Shakeſpeare. 11. To attack, to make an onſet. 
fury charge us and renew the fight. Dryden. 12. To fill. It is pity 
the obcliſks in Rome had not been charged with ſeveral parts of the 
Egyptian hiſtories. Addiſon. 13. To load any piece with powder and 
all. | | | 

To CHarGE an Enemy, is to attack, encounter, or fall upon him. 

CuaRrGEABLE. I. Coſtly, burdenſome, expenſive ; as, a charge- 
able war. 2. 


Je& to accuſation. Your papers would be chargeable with ſomething 
worſe than indelicacy. Spectator. | 


Cia'ncEABLENESS [of chargeable] coſtlineſs, dearneſs, expence. 


Not their chargeableneſs, but their unſatisfactorineſs, moſt deters. 
2 7 


Cua'rGEABLY [from chargeable] at great coſt or expence. Not 


chargeably bought, but liberally given by his means. Aſcham. 
Cn ROD [in heraldry] ſignifies the figures repreſented on an eſcut- 
cheon, by which the bearers are Liſtinguiſhed one from another. Too 
nn charges in an eſcutcheon are not accounted ſo honourable as 
ewer. | | 
CHuaRGED Cylinder [with gunners] is that part of a cannon or piece 
of ordnance, which contains the powder and ſhot; and is the ſame as 
chamber, | > 7 
Cn ER [from charge] a large ſort of diſh. 
Tributes land and fea aFords, my 
Heap'd in great chargers load our ſumptuous boards. 
CHaRIENTI'SMUS [Lat. xagulow, Gr.] 
grace in {peaking. Uln rhetoric] a figure in which a taunting expreſ- 
ſion is ſoitened with a jeſt or pleaſant piece of raillery ; or which 6:tes 
with pleaſantry (ſays Ruffin.) See Quintil. I. 8. c. 6. 
Cra'riLy [from chary] with a great deal of regard and care, wa- 
rily, frugally. 6 
CuaRIxESs [of chary] choiceneſs, caution, nicety, ſerupulouſneſs. 
To act viilany againſt him that may not ſully the charineſs of our ho- 
neſty. Shakeſpeare. 
Cna'kioc, a kind of herb. | 
Cra'rkior [car-rhod, Wel. a wheeled carr ; for it is known the Bri- 
tons fought in ſuch chariots ; charerte, Fr. carreta, It. kerte, Su.] 1. 
A ſort of light coach, with only bac': ſeats. 
ſure or ſtate. 
Anthony 
Shall ſet thee on triumphant chariots. Shakeſpeare. 
3. A carr in which men of arms were anciently placed. 


Denham. 
racefulneſs, or a good 


To Cnar1oT, verb ad. [from the noun] to convey in a chariot, A 


word ſeldom uſed, | by 
In a fiery column charjoting _ | 
His god-like preſence, Milton. 


ſpeaking of the ancient military chariots. 


fon. 


inclination to relieve the poor. 


pure, and not baſe, ſordid, and counterfeit. 


With 


Imputable as a debt or crime; as, an account 
chargeable on me; and a fault chargeable on all, 3. Accuſable, ſub- 


mountebank, empiric or quack; a coaxing cheat. 


2. A carriage for plea- 


G HA 


CuARIOT ELER [of chariot] a chariot-driver. It is uſed only in 
The gaſping charioteer beneath the wheel 

Of his own carr. , den, 2 
CHAR1OT-RACE [of chariot and race] an ancient ſport where cha. 
riots were driven for prizes, as horſes now run races. A wonders 
vigour and ſpirit in the deſcription of the horſe and chariot-race, 41; 


_ CrnartsTa [among the Romans] a feſtival ſolemnized on the 116 
of the calends of March; wherein the relations by blood and nur. 
riage, met in order to preſerve a good correſpondence, and that i 
there happened to be any differences among them, they might be moe 
eaſily accommodated by the good humour and mirth of the entertain. 
ment, N i 

CHAR1'STICARY, a ſort of commendatory or donatory, of a perſon ij 
whom the enjoyment of the revenues of a monaſtery, benetice, G. 
was given. 

ChHARISTOLO“CHIA, Lat. [with botaniſts] mugwort. 

CuARITABLIE [Fr. charitatewole, It. charitatiuo, Sp. and Port.) 
1. Loving, kind in judging others, benevolent ; as, a charitable eon. 
ſtruction of any action. 2. Kind in giving alms, bountiful, liberal tg 
the poor; as, a charitable perſon. | 

CHna'rITaBLY [of charitable] 1. Lovingly, without malignity 
Charitably let the dull be vain. Pope. 2. Kindly, liberally, gia 


CHarITa'TIvE [in canon law] as, charitative ſubſidy, aid, Ge. 3 
moderate allowance granted by a council to a biſhop, to bear his ex. 
pences to a council. | 

Cra'riT1Es [xapiles, Gr. i. e. the graces] Aglaia, Thalia, aud 
Euphroſyne, the daughters of Jupiter and Autonoe, or of Jupiter and 
Eurymone. One of theſe was painted with her back towards us, and 
her face fromward; as proceeding from us; and the other two with their 
faces towards us, to denote that for one benefit done we ſhould receive 
double thanks ; they are painted naked, to intimate that good offices 
ſhould be done without diſſembling and hypocriſy ; they were repre. 
ſented young, to fignify that the remembrance of benefits ſhould never 
wax old; and alſo laughing, to fignify that we ſhould do good to 
others with en ee and alacrity. They are repreſented linked 
together arm in arm, to inſtruct us that one kindneſs ſhould provoke 
another, ſo that the knot and bond of love ſhould bg indiſſoluble. The 
poets tell us, that they uſed to waſh themſelves in the fountain Aci. 
dalius, becauſe benefits, gifts and goods turns, ought to be ſincere and 


Cna'riTy [charite, Fr. caritd, It. charidad, Sp. caridade, Par. 
charitas, Lat.] 1. Tenderneſs, kindneſs, love. 
Relations dear, and all the charities 

| Of father, brother, ſon. Milton. | 3 | 
2. Benevolent, diſpoſition to think and judge well of others; as, cla. 
rity to mankind. 3. The theological virtue of univerſal love, the 
love of our brethren, or a kind of brotherly affection of one towards 
another. The rule and ſtandard, that this habit is to be examined and 
regulated by among Chriſtians, is the love we bear to ourſelves, or 
that Chriſt bore to us; that is, it muſt be Ni, © conſtant, and 
out of no other deſign but their happineſs. The final object of 
charity is that incomprehenſible beauty which ſhineth in the face of 
Chriſt. Hooker. | > | | 


Add love, | | 
By name to come call'd cn, the ſoul _, no ah 
Of all the reſt, Milton. . 


Charity, or a love of God, which works by a love of our neighbour, 
is gun than faith or hope. Atterbury. 4. Liberality to the poor or 
diſtreſſed. The heathen poet, in commending the charity of Dido to 
the Trojans, | ms, relief given to ths 


me like a chriſtian. 5. 
poor; as, to refu 


ſe charity to one in diſtreſs. 
| CnARITY begins at home. 
Fr. Charité bien ordennte (well diſpoſed) commence par foi-ment, 
The Latins ſay: Onnes fabi malunt melius efſe quam alteri: Or, Prix- 
imus ſum egomet mihi, Ter. Gr. ®iAu 9 eaur2 par 20:45 dev, &. 
Eraſm. Ad. All apologies for ſerving ourſelves before our neighbours: 
We ſay likewiſe in the ſame ſenſe ; The prieft cbriſtens his own child 
firſt. The Germans ſay ; Ein jeder iſt ihm ſelb{t das beite (chuiltig 
(every one owes himſelf the beſt.) We have other proverbs to the 
ſame purpoſe in Engliſh; as, My coat is nearer than my cloak. The 
Shift is nearer than the petticoat. Near is my ſhirt, but nearer is 
ſein, &c. The Germans ſay : Das hemd itt nacher als der rock. (The 
ſhirt is nearer than the coat] | | 
CnariTy [in hieroglyphics] is repreſented by a pelican, becauſe 
ſhe nouriſhes her young with her own blood. | | 
Cnakirv is generally repreſented in painting and ſculpture by 3 
beautiful woman of a friendly aſpect, clad in red, a flame proceeding 
from the crown of her head ; a child ſucking at her breaſt, and one on 
each fide of her, embracing her with ſeemingly pleaſed countenances. 
Beautiful, becauſe no character is more ſo in either ſex; of a friendly 
aſpect, becauſe true charity and friendlineſs are e ; the gar- 
ment of red ſhews her ſprightlineſs, as the flame does her activity. 
The number of children are limited to three, to ſignify the triple pow 
of charity, for, without her, we are taught, that ith and hope are no- 
thing, . | 
15 CuAREx, or To CHARR, to burn wood to a black cinder, to make 
charcoal. A fever, like fire in a ſtrong water ſhop, burns a man donn 
to the ground, or, if it flames not out, char#s him to a coal. Grew. 
Cra'kLaTan [Fr. ciarlatano, It. from ciarlare, to chatter] 
Saltim banchoes 
uack-ſalvers, and charlatanes, deceive them. Brown. 
CHARLATA'NICAL 5 Nee 2 empirical, 
pretending. A cowardly ſoldier, and charlatanical doctor. 
CnARLESs's Ware, ſeven ſtars in urſa major. , gen 
 Cna'RLEMONT, a town of the province of Namur, in the Ault 
Netherlands, about 18 miles ſouth of Namur. Pal 
CHARLEMONT, is alſo the name of a town in Ireland, ſitua q 
the river Blackwater, in the county of Armagh, and province 
ſter, about 6 miles ſouth-eaſt of Dungannon. | Conaraz0ts 


ignorant, 
Cowley 


CHA 


Cua/RLEROY), A firong town in the province of Namur in the Au- 


.in Netherlands, ftusted on the river Sambre, about 18 miles weſt 
font ital of South Carolina, in North America 

CHARLES-TOWN, the capital o lina, es, 
1 00 on a peninfula, formed by Aſtley and Cooper ri ae — 


mer of which is 5 . — ſhips twenty miles above 
© 207 ng. . 
2 A pet. 3 of Lancaſhire, ſituated on a rivulet that 
falls into the Yarrow, and 1 54 miles from London. | 
Cya'8LOCK, a kind of herb that grows among the corn, with a 
ellow flower; a ſpecies of mithridate muſtard : Ny 
ele, e cherer, Fr.] 1. To bewitch. 2. To make'power- 


ful by charms or enchantment. Arcadia was the charmed circle where 


i ſpirits for ever ſhould be enchanted. Sidney. 3. To or 
date eng, to ſubdue the mind b N pleaſure. pleaſe 
Tell me where thy ſtrength doth lie ; 
Where the pow'r that charms us ſo, 
In thy ſoul, or in thy eye? Waller. 
To ſubdue by ſome ſecret power, to amaze. 
Fl I in mine own woe charm d, 


Cou'd not find death, where I did hear him groan, Shakeſpeare. 


o fortify with charms againſt evil. 
* L fn th blade on volverable a,” 
| bear a charmed life, which muſt not yield 
To one of woman born. Shakeſpeare. | 
Cnanm [charme, Fr. of carmen, Lat. a verſe] 1. An enchantment, 
ſpell, being philtres or characters, imagined to have ſome occult, unin- 
telligible power ; certain verſes or expreſſions, which by ſome are 


. ſuppoſed to have a bewitching 21 z as, magic charms, The ſmiles 


of nature, and the charms of art. Addiſon, 2. Certain particular 
ces in writing; as, the charms of eloquence, of poetry, Sc. 


Nllurement ; ſomething chat is of power to ſubdue oppoſition, and gain 


the affections. 


Cna'nmer [charmeur Fr. from charm] a perſon who charms, in- 


chants, or bewitches. | | WY 
She was 4 charmer, and could almoſt read 
The thoughts of people. Shakeſpeare. 

Cua/nminc [of charmant, Fr.] engaging, alluring, delighting in 
the higheſt degree. For ever all goodneſs will be moſt charming, and 
all wickedneſs moſt odious. Shrat. | 

Cra'nmincLyY [from charming] in ſuch a manner as to pleaſe 
very much. She fmiled a renee; 6 Addiſon, 

CA RMUNONESSs [from charming] the power of charming, that de- 
lighting quality.  _ ES” . 

CA RN EL, a4. containg fleſh, or dead carcaſſes. 

Thick and gloomy ſhadows damp, 4 
5 Oft found in charnel vaults and Bar Milton. 

CuarneL-Houſe [carnis, gen. of caro, Lat, fleſh, charnier, Fr.] a 
place under churches, where the ſculls and bones of the dead are laid 
up. In thoſe charne/ houſes, every one was placed in order. Taylor. 

Cu'arre, or Cn'ars, a kind of fiſh, — a trout, which 
breeds only in Winnandermere and ſome few other places in the 
north, See CHaR. 1 , . 

Carre of Lead, a quantity conſiſting of 30 pigs, weighing ſix 
tone, wanting two pound, and ery ths . na. | 

CuaRTA (Lac in old records] paper, a charter or deed in writing, 
alſo an evidence or token by which an eſtate is held. 55 

CrarTa Pardonationis ſe Deftridends, Lat. the form of a pardon 
for killing another man in his own defence. | 

CrarTa Pardonationis Utlagariz, Lat. the form of a pardon of an 
outlaw'd. man. 


CranTa Simplex, Lat. a deed-poll, a ſimple or ſingle deed or in- 


firument. 

Caa'rTEL [cartel, Fr.] a letter of defiance or challenge to a duel, 
uſed in ancient times, when combats were allowed for the determina- 
tion of difficult controverſies in law. | 

Cna'rTER [chartre, F.] 1. An inſtrument or written evidence of 
things done between one party and another ; but eſpecially a writing, 
or letters patent, whereby the king grants privileges to towns, cor- 
porations, fe. 2. Any writing that beſtows n The great 
charter, whereby God beſtowed the whole earth npon Adam. Ra- 
high. z. Privilege, exemption. | 

I muſt have liberty, | | 
Withal as large a charter as the wind, | 
To blow on whom I pleaſe. Shakeſpeare. 


ae compriſed, and expreſſed particularly. 
CaarTER-Fouſe Fae 
now a college founded and nobly endowed by Thomas Sutton, Eſq; 
CHarTER Land [in law] ſuch land as a man holds by charter, z. e. 
evidence in writing, otherwiſe called freehold. 

CuanrEx [of pardon] a deed or inſtrument hy which one is for- 
den of a felony or other offence, committed againſt the king's crown 
or Ggnity. 

. Marx Party [q. charta partita, Lat. chartre partie, Fr.] an 

ann between merchants — owners, and . . 

wy. the particulars of their covenants and agreements, of which 

bg party 3 . copy. Charter parties, or contracts made upon the 
. a . 


SHARTERED [of charter] inveſted with privi | rter, 
wo K 2 inveſted with privileges by charter 
Cube air, a charter'd libertine, is till. Shakeſpeare. 
H g 3 0 * charter] a freeholder. „ 
8 As were firſt confirmed by the broad ſeal, in the time of 
uach Edvrar the Confeſſor, who was the firſt king of England that 
: le of that large and ſtately impreſſion. | 
would . Reddendes [in law] a writ that lies againſt one who is 
them. with the keeping of charters of fed, and refuſes to deliver 
e 2 large city of France, in che province of Orleanois, 
the ſee of a dito. ure, about 42 miles ſouth-weſt of Paris. It is 
Cad aragux, Carthuſian monks. See ChanTer-Houſe. 


| HART (charte, Lat. papers] deſcriptions or draughts of coaſts, 


2. Appropriation to game or ſport. The 


r.] a convent of Carthu/fian monks ; | 


CHA 


rographical fftaps, or projectlons of ſome part of the ſea in pins 
for the uſe of ſailors. * is Aifinguiſted from a map, od nr, 
ſenting only the coaſts. | | 

Chorographic Cas ts, are 4 deſcription of particular countries. 

Ozgraphic CAR TS, general draughts of the whole globe of the 
earth upon a plain, commonly called maps of the world, 
 Heliographic Cyatrs, deſcriptions of the body of the ſun; and of 
the maculæ or ſpots obſerved in it. | 

CrarTs Hydographic, Cuaxrs Marine, or Sea Cars, are ſheets 
of i paper, on which ſeveral parts of the land and fea are de- 
ſcribed, with their reſpeQive coaſts, harbours; ſounds, flats, ſhelves; 
ſands, rocks, &c. together with the longitude and latitude of each 
place, and the points of the compaſs. 

Reduced Chart, is that wherein the meridians are repreſented by 
right lines, converging towards the poles; and the parallels by right 
_ ——— _ another, but 2 1 

elenographic CAR Ts, cular deſeriptions of the parts, 4pPear- 
ances and maculæ of the £5 | wa . 

Topographic CiarTs, are draughts bf ſome ſmall part of the earth 
only, or of ſome 1 without regard to its relative ſitua- 
tion, as London, ork, - 6&7. * 2 | 

CHA'RTULARY [chartularius, of churta, Lat. paper] a keeper of a 
regiſter-roll, &c. 

Cna'tvir. Set Cnttvir, fc: | £ 

 Cna'ny of char; which ſee] careful, frugal, ſparing of. Over 
his kindred he held a wary arid chary care. Carew: 

CHaRy'sors, Ca word of Phœnician, 7. e. Hebrew extract, as the 
learned Bochart has proved, of chor, a hole, and abaddon, perdi- 
tion, and in compound, chor-obdan, the hole of perdition] the name 
of a dangerous gulph or vortex, in the entry of the Sicilian ſtreights; 
of which the author of the late Eſay towards a Tranſlation of Ho- 
MER in Blank Verst, has given us the true portraiture from that inimi- 
table writer. The Phœnicians (who were great failors) affixed 
names to many things, people, and places, which they met with in 
their voyages; and (as is well obſerved in the Enquiry into the Life 


and Writings of Homer) © the paſſage in the mouth of the Faro being 


narrow, and there being often 4 great ſea rolling in it, it is very 
probable they have ſometimes ſmatted for venturing through it. On 
the one hand is a dangerous vortex; and, on the other, ſtands Sry//a's 
rock, a 2 precipice, exafly ſuch as Homer deſcribes it, 
tow'ring, ſteep, and its top in the clouds. It is joined to the land by 
a flat iſthmus, upon which, it ſhould ſeem; the inhoſpitable Barbari- 
ans uſed to + and lurking among the cliffs, ſet upon, and mur- 
dered ſea-faring people, who had taken ſhelter under it, to ſhun the 
whirlpool on the other ſide. For this reaſon Scy/la [or deftrufion] a 


monſter with many heads and hands, lived at the foot of it, and op- 


poſite to it was CHaryBpis, or the chaſm of perdition ”. See SCYLLA 
and CiMMERIANs. rn 5 . 
To CASE [chafſer, Fr. cacciare; It.] 1. To hunt. 2: To purſue, 
as a foe, Abimelech chard him, and he fled. Judges. 3. To drive 
or fright away. Chaſed by their brother's endleſs malice, from prince 


to prince. Knolles, 
| The following morn had chas#d away 
The flying ſtars. Dtryaen 


To CASE [in law] to drive cattle to or from a place. 5 
To CuasE [enchaſſer, Fr. with goldſmiths, &c.] is to work plate 
a particular manner, in relievo, by means of punches, called 


chaſed-work. See ExchASE. 


CnaAsk [from the verb] 1. Hunting, purſuit of game. 

HNHaſt'ning in the chaſe it ſeems, | 
Of this fur couple. oy ve | | | 

ſts of chaſe, whereof the 
buck is the firſt. Shakeeare. 3. Pürſuit of an enemy, or of ſome- 
thing hurtful ; as, to give chaſe. 4. Purſait of ſomething as deſira- 
ble. This mad chaſe of fame by few purſu'd. Dryden. 5. Hunting- 

match. France will be diſturb'd with chaſes. Shateſpeare. . The game 
itſelf that is hunted. Seek thee out ſome other chaſe. Shakeſpeare: 7. 
Open ground ftored with beaſts to be hunted, a receptacle for deer 
and game. A chaſe differs from a foreſt in this, becauſe it may be in 
the hands of a ſubje&, which a foreſt, in its proper nature, cannot; 
and from a park, in that it is not incloſed, and hath not only a 
larger compaſs, and more ſtore of | avg but likewiſe more keepers 
pa | overſeers, Cowel ; as, Enfield chace. 8. The chaſe of a gun is 
the whole bore or length of a piece, taken with infide. 9. In ſea af- 


| a fairs, the ſhip chaſed. 
CuarTer [of the foreſt] an inſtrument in which the foreſt laws 


Stern CASH [a fea term] is when the chaſe is right a head wich 
the chaſer. : | 

To lie awith a Ship's fore: foot in the CuxsE (a ſea term] is to ſail the 
neareſt way to meet her, and fo to croſs her in her way, 

A Ship of a good forward CAS [a fea phraſe] a ſhip that is ſo 
built forward on a-ſtern, that ſhe can carty many guns, to ſhoot right 
forwards or backwards; called alſo a ſhip of a ſtern.chaſe. . 


Cuass Guns [of a ſhip] are ſuch whoſe ports are either in the head 


(and then they are uſed in chaſing of others] or in the ſtern, and are 


uſed'only when they are chaſed or purſued by others. 
CA sEABLE [from chaſe] that may be chaſed or hunted. 
CA “SER {from chaſe] he that hunts, drives, or purſues. 
Make ſurvey, 
At once the chaſer, and at once the prey Pope. 
Cnaskx [a ſea term] the ſhip in purſuit of the chaſe. _ | 
Cnasu [yacpa, G. 1. A wide gap or opening, a. breach un- 
cloſed. Certain hiatuſes and cha/ms A betwixt it and the bottom 
of the ocean. Woodivard. 2. An empty ſpace, a place unfilled. 
Such whoſe ſupine felicity but makes | 
In ſtory cha/ms, in epochas miſtakes. Dryden. 
8 ge belonging to a chaſm. | 
>HA'SSELAS; Fr. a ſpecies o e. on 
Cna'sserY, a kind TE: pant liks the ambret, ripening.» December, 
Cna'ssy [of the French word chaſſis, which P. Richelet ſays, docs 
ſignify in general whiatever incloſes or enchaſes a thing] the frame of 
a window. . 8 5 | 
CnasrE  [chafte, Fr. caſſo, 1 sp. and Port. of caffus, Lat. J 1. 
Pure from all commerce of ſexes ; as, a chaſe maiden. 2. Continent, 
true to the marriage-bed, Love your children, be diſcreet, coſe 


| Titus, 3. Uncorrupted, pure, not mixt with batbarifm, as to lan- 
31 
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CHA 


guage. 4. Being without obſcenity, Some words are chaſte, others 
oY 


blcene. Watts. LS : ; 
CaasTe Tree [vitex, Lat.] the flower conſiſts of one leaf, which 
becomes an almoſt ſpherical fruit. The leaves are fingered like thoſe 


of hemp. This tree will grow to be ag or ten feet high. Miller. 
e | PRES 


CnasrE Wood, a plant or herb ſo called. 
Caa'sTELAIN, Fr. a governor of a caſtle, &c. 
1 CHasTELET, Fr. the common goal or ſeflions-houſe of Paris in 
rance. 3 | 
To Cn\'sTeN [ca/igo, Lat. chatier, Fr.) to correct or puniſh ſuch 
as have committed a fault, to mortify. x (OOTY 
To CnasT1'se [chatier, Fr. caſtigare, It. caftigar, = and Port. 
cafligo, Lat. It was anciently accented on the firſt ſyllable, but now 
on the laſt] 1. To inflit puniſhments, to correct by puniſhment, to 
afflict for faults. I will chi this high-minded ſtrumpet. Shake/- 
peare. Like you commiſſion'd to cha/ti/e and bleſs. Prior. 2. To re- 
duce to obedience, to bring back to order. | 
Chaſtis'd with the ſober eye of dull Octavia. Shakeſpeare, 
The gay ſocial ſenſe, | | | 
By decency chaftis'd.  Thompon. 
CnasT1'SEMENT | from chaſtiment, chatiment, Fr. ] puniſhment,”cor- 


rection. The verb and noun are commonly, though not always, 
uſed of domeſtic, or parental puniſhment; as, the chaſti/ement of the 
rod. He receives ſickneſs as the kind chaſtiſement and diſcipline 
of his heavenly father. Bent | | 


CHASTISEMENTS [with een are corrections of the ſevere and 


rigorous effects of the aids; for when the aids are given with ſeverity 


they become puniſhments. | | 
2 - He who CuasriskEs one amends many. | 
For one being by reproof and chaſtiſement amended, will give a 
good example, and thereby amend many others. This conſideration 
ought to be of great weight to parents and maſters, not to be too ſu- 
pine in this duty. _ > | 
 CnasT1'sEr [from chaſli/e] the perſon that chaſtiſes, a puniſher or 
corrector. | 12 
Caa'srITY, or Cha'sTxEss, [chaſtete, Fr. caſtità, It. caftidad, Sp. 
caſtidado, Port. of caftitas, Lat.] 1. Abſtinence from unlawful plea- 


ſures of the fleſh, and uſe of lawful ones with moderation, purity of 


the body. Chaſtizy is either abſtinence or continence ; abſtinence is 
that of virgins or widows; continence of married perſons. Taylor. 
2. Freedom from obſcenity.  _ LE 
There is not chaſ/ity enough in words, 
Without offence to utter them. Shakeſpeare. 


3. Freedom from bad mixture of any kind. 


CHasTITY is repreſented in painting and ſculpture, by a woman of 
a modeſt aſpect, holding in one hand a whip, as a mark of chaſtiſe- 
ment, clad in white like a veſtal, to ſhew by purity and innocence. 
At her feet Cupid blinded, and his bow and arrows lying broken b 
him, to denote that ſhe has ſubdued concupiſcence, and that the pal- 
ſion of love has no more dominion over her. | - 
Or, her face cover'd with a veil of lawn, holding in her right hand 
a ſcepter, and in her left two turtle-doves. 1 | 
With others ſhe has been repreſented by the goddeſs Pallas, keeping 
down Cupid (who is ſtriking fire into a heart) with a yoke; at her 
feet an ermin. 3 38 2 64 
Conjugal Cuasrir x, by an agreeable damſel, whoſe robe is em- 


Cra'sTLY [from chaſe] purely, undefiledly, without incontinence; 
as, to live ch. | ; | 

Crna'sTNEss [from chaſe] See CrasTITY, 

CHa'sUBLE, Fr. a prieſt's cope uſed at maſs. | 33 

To Char [caquetter, Fr, Skinner; perhaps, from achat, purchaſe, 
or cheapning, on account of the prate naturally produced in a bar- 
gain; or only, as it is moſt likely, contrafted from chatter. Johnſon] to 
Chatter or talk like a jay, to prate idly, to prattle, to converſe at eaſe. 
To chat a while on their adventures paſs'd. Dryden. | 
Cuar ſcaquet, Fr.] prating, childiſh, idle talk. The dle chat of a 
Toaking club, Lecke. | | 


_. Cna'TzELLANY [chatelenie, Fr.] the diſtrict under the juriſdiction 


of a caſtle. Towns and forts of great importance with their chatella- 
nies and dependencies. Dryden. | 
 Cna'Taan, a port town of Kent, adjoining to Rocheſter, ſituated 
on the river Medway, zo miles from London. It is one of the prin- 
cipal ſtations of the royal navy, and many ſhips are built and re- 
paired here. It gives title of baron to the duke of Argyle. 
* Cra'rTELs [katheyls, Du.] perſonal goods; fee Car TIE. She is 
my goods, my chattels. Shakeſpeare. _ | 
| CHarTTELSs Perſonal, are ſuch goods as being wrongfully with-held, 
cannot be recovered but by perſonal action; or ſuch as appertain im- 
mediately to a man's perſon, as a horſe, &c, | | 
CHATTELS Real, goods which do not belong to the perſon, but de- 
nd upon ſome other thing, as apples upon a tree; a box contain- 
ang charters of lands, c. or ſuch as iſſue out from ſome moveable 
thing pertaining to a perſon, as a leaſe or rent for a term of years, &c, 
o Cn T TER [probably of caqueter, Fr. or quetteren, Du. to prate 
or babble] 1. To make a noiſe, as ſome birds do; as, the pie or 
crow chattereth, - 2. To prate, to prattle; as, impertinent chattering. 
To ChHATTER [probably of citteren, Du. or zitteren, H. Ger. to 
tremble or ſhake] to hit one n the other, as the teeth do when 
a perſon ſhivers with cold. With cha/'ring teeth and briſtling hair 
upright. Dryden. Lace 
CraTTER [from the verb] 1. Noiſe like that of a pie or mon- 


key. The mimic ape began his chatter. oawift, 2. Idle prattle. 


CHaTrTeR Pie, a mag pie. | 
CHa'TTERER [from chalter] an idle prater, a tatler, | 
CHa'TTIGAN, a port town of India, in the provence of Bengal, 
ſituated at the mouth of the eaſtermoſt branch of the Ganges ; fab. 
ject to the Mogul. | | 
__ Cars [with botaniſts] the keys of trees; as, aſh-chars, ſycamore- 
chats, &c. _ : 5 | 
_ Cuar Weed, ſmall ſticks fit for hel. 1 | 
_ Caa'venpeR, of CHevin [cheveſne, Fr.] a fiſh, called otherwiſe 


Tas 


a chub. | 


. ; FRAUMONTE'LLE, Fr. a ſpecies of pear. 


by running into their feet and laming them. 


of the chief, to the middle parts of the fides thereof, and ſo is ſaiq t. 
repreſent ſhoos, as emanche is ſaid to repreſent ſleeves, 


Dove, 138 miles from London. 
fell: cheping is an old word for market] purchaſe, bargain; az pod 


is added, to be or have been a market town or place; as, Cheajjit, 


Or wd buy nothing at all. Spoken to perſons who, to ſhew thei 
ſkill, are finding fault with the prices of what every one but then. 


they have bought things cheaper than they have. 


about 300 miles into the country between Maryland and Virginia, in 
broidered with lillies; holding in one hand a ſprig of laurel, and in 
the other a turtle-dove. | 1 | 


from eſcheat, becauſe many fraudulent meaſures being taken by the 


CHE 


'Cyuav'nTRY. See CHAN TRL. 1 = 

Cnau'ssE TRAPS [in military affairs] machines of iron havin 
points, of about three or four inches long, ſo made, that which pt 
way they fall, there is till, a point up, they are-to be thrown un, 
breaches or in paſſes, where the horſe are to march, to annoy then 


HAUSSE trop haut [with horſemen] a white-footed horſe 

the white marks run too high upon his legs. Fr, | 
ChAussE [in heraldry] ſignifies ſhod, and in blazon denotes a ſa 
tion in baſe, the line by which it is formed proceeding from the er. 
tremity of the baſe, add aſcending to the fide of the eſcutcheon, which 
it meets about the feſſe-point; as if a chief had ſhoos, the ſame bein 
a diviſion made in it by lines drawn from the centre of the lower 


, When 


line 


Cnavses [in fortification] the level of the field, the plain grouny 
To Cuaw [kawen, Ger.] to champ between the teeth, to chen 
He ſwallows us and never chaws. Donne. 2 5 
 Chaw [from the verb] the upper or under part of a beaſt's moug 
the chap. I will turn the back, and put hooks into thy chaus 
Ezekiel. : 
Cna'wproN, entrails. 
Add thereto a tyger's chawdror. $4: 

For th' ingredients of our cauldron. Paxeypeare. 
Cnx'apLe, a market town of Staffordſhire, near the ſource of ge 


CHEAP, /. [of ceapan, cyppan, Sax. koopen, Du. to buy q 
cheap; a bon marche, Fr. it alſo denotes the place's name to which i 


Eaficheap, Weſtcheap, &fc. _ | 3 
; They buy goods CREA Who bring nothing home. 


ſelves buy. The Lat. ſay ; nullus emptor difficilis bonum emit opfoniun, 
The buyers of bargains, hinted at in this proverb, are but too ap, 
according to another ſaying, to bely their own pockets, that is, to ay 


CHEAP adj. [ceap, of ceapan, Sax. to buy, ſignifies price in generd, 
as do koop, Du. kaep, O. and L. Ger. kautff, H. Ger.] 1. Sold for 
ſmall price, had at a low rate; as, cheap meat. 2. Of inconfider. 
able value, eaſy to be got, not regarded nor reſpected; as, to make 
one's ſelf cheap. | I 
Cnkar Ci [old law term] a reſtitution made by the hundred ot 
county, for any wrong done by one who was in plegio, or for th; 
good behaviour of whom ſureties were put in. ge 
To Caza'ren [Cceapan, Sax. koopen, Du, and L. Ger, to buy] 1. 
To aſk the price of any thing, to bid for it. Pretend to cheapen goods 
but nothing buy. Saif. 2. To beat down the price of a commodity, 
to leſſen che vate My profer'd love has cheapen d me. Dryden, 

Cux'arIy [of cheap] at a low price; as, cheaply bought. 

Cat'aPness [from cheap] ſmallneſs of price, low rate; as, che- 
neſs and plenty of the country. £ | 
Cnkak. See CAREER. 5 

CngAsEPEAE-BAx, a large frith, or arm of the ſea, which run up 


North America; it is navigable almoſt all the way for ut 7 ſhips, be- 
ing about 20 miles broad at the entrance between Charles Cape and 
Cape Henry, and between 20 and 30 miles broad afterwards, 
To Cuxar {of uncertain derivation, probably from acheter, Fr. u 
purchaſe, _— to the tricks uſed in making bargains. See tie 
noun] 1. To defraud, to trick; it is applied commonly to low cun. 
ning; as, to learn to cheat another. 2. It has of before the thing 
taken away by cheating. Cheated of feature, by diſſembling ns- 
ture. Shakeſpeare. | 5 ; 

' Cutar [probably of cexxa, Sax. ſome think it abbreviated 


lords of manors in procuring eſcheats, cheat, the abridgment, vi 
brought to convey a bad meaning. Jobzſon.] 1. Deceit, ſham, trick 
impoſture, knavery. I | 
Empiric politicians uſe deceit, 
Hide what they give, and cure but by a cheat, Dryden. 
2. A deceitful perſon, who makes it his buſineſs to cheat, chowk 
or cozen; as, a known and notorious cheat. 2 
CHE'ATER ow cheat] 1. One who cheats or practiſes deceit. 
Diſguiſed cheaters, prating mountebanks. Shakeſpeare. 
2. In the Slowing paſſage it is uſed for eſcheater, I will be vat 
to them both, and they Fal be exchequers to me. Shakeſpeare. 
Cur'aTINGNEss [from cheating] defraud, or defrauding uality. 
CHEATYNQUAMINS, or CHECHI'NQUAMINS, an Indian fruit, le. 
ſembling a cheſnut. | f 
Cnrck [echec, Fr.] 1. Cenſure or reproof; a light. 
This life | 
Is nobler than attending for a check, | 
Richer than doing nothing for a bawble. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Diſlike, ſudden diſguſt, ſomething that ſtops the progreſs 
Say I ſhould wed her, would not my wiſe ſubje 
Take check, and think it ſtrange ? Dryden. ie 
3. A term uſed at cheſs play, when one E obliges the other . a 
to move or guard his king. 4. Stop, rebuff; as, to have a ec : 
arreſt in one's fortune. 5. Reſtraint, curb, government; as, 3 
of conſcience, | 
Some, free from rhyme or reaſon, rule or check, 
; Break Priſcian's head and Pegaſus's neck. Pope. 100 
6. The cauſe of reſtraint; the perſon that checks; a ſtop; 28, fa 
him as a 'cbeck upon another. 7. The correſpondent cyph& 
bank bill. FW 
To Cnxecx, verb act. [of cchec, Fr. cheſs ; whence we uſe, oe 
game, the term checkmate, when we ſtop our adverſary from wy 5 
on his game any farther] 1. To reſtrain, to curb, to eqn , 15 M 
check one's pride, 2. To chide, to reprove; as, to check one pe 5 
3. To compare a bank note, or other bill, with the correlfe | 
cypher. 4. To controul by a counter reckoning. : 
et x ; 
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CHE 


F verb neut. 1. To make a ſtop, to be at a ſtop; with ar. 
4 ſo a ins any vigorous undertaking. Locke. 2. 
mw If love check once with buſineſs, it troubleth mens fortunes. 
11 Las dandy eee e i wes 

th falconers] is when rooks; pies, or other birds, come 
Bets 1 7 the hawk, poo ſhe forſakes her natural flight to follow 


ww of the CHECK, an officer of the court, ſo ſtiled, becauſe he hath 
the check and controlment of the yeomen of the guard, and all uſhers 
belonging to the king, queen, or prince. . 

Clerk of the CHECK, in the king's dock-yards, is alſo the name of 
an officer there, inveſted with like power. | 

Cukck MATE (echec & mat, Fr. at cheſs play] a term uſed when 
the king is ſo cloſe ſhut up, that there is no way left for his eſcape, by 
which means an end is put to the game; alſo a movement that kills 
the oppoſite men, or hinders them from moving. 

Love they him call that gave me the checkmate, 
But better m_ they have behote him hate. Spenſer. | 

Cuzck Roll, or CHECKER Roll, a roll or book which contains the 
names of ſuch as are in attendance and pay to the king, &c. as their 
houſhold ſervants. Bacon uſes checkroll. ; 

To Caz'cKER, or to CHEQUER [from echees, Fr. cheſs} to diver- 
ty in the manner of a cheſsboard. In the cheſs-board, the uſe of 
each cheſsman is determined only within that checquered piece of wood. 
Locle. Our minds are chequered with truth and falſhood. Ad. 

Wd h 
l Work [of #chequier, Fr.] work that is checkered or ſet 
out with divers colours or materials. , Nets of checker work, 1 Kings. 

Cuxcxv [in heraldry] is one of the moſt noble and moſt ancient fi- 


given to none but valiant warriors, in token of their nobility. 
For the cheſs-board repreſents a field of battle, and the pawns and 
men on both ſides repreſent the ſoldiers of the two armies ; which 
move, attack, advance, or retire, according to the two gameſters 
that are their generals. This figure is always compoſed of metal and 
colour, and ſome authors would have. it reckoned among the ſeveral 
forts of furs. See plate IV. Fig. 44. | | 

CygckERE'LLI Panni [old law] cloth checkered or diverſified in 
weaving. OE | | | | 

Cur'pper Cheeſe, Chedder cheeſes [ſo called from the place, near 
Wells in Somerſetſhire, where they are made] are ſo large as ſome- 
times to require more than one man to ſet them on the table; it is ſaid 
they are ſo large that the whole town contribute their milk to make 


1 


one of thoſe cheeſes. 

Cazex [chece, ceac or ceoca, 2 1. The ſide of the face below 
the eye. Death in thy cheeks, and darkneſs in thy eye. Donne. 2. A 
general name among mechanics for almoſt all thoſe pieces of thei 
inſtruments that are double and perfectly alike. Chambers. Pr 

Cuze'x-BoNg [of cheek and bone] the bone of the cheek. 

CHEEK BY JOLE, Cloſe together, fide to fide. 5 

Caeexs [in a ſhip] are two pieces of timber on each fide of the 
maſt to ſtrengthen, it at the top. 


Cueen [chere, Fr. entertainment, cara, Sp. the countenance. It 
ſeems to have, in Engliſh, ſome relation to both theſe ſenſes. Johnſon. 
Probably of xapa, Gr. joy] 1. Entertainment, good fare; proviſions 
ſerved at a feaſt. Purſuit of good cheer, poignant ſauces, and deli- 
cious wines. Locke. 2. Invitation to gaiety. 
My noble lord 
You do not give the cheer, the feaſt is ſold 
That is not often vouch'd. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Gaiety, jollity. | 
| I have not that alacrity of ſpirit, | ATT Bp ot 
Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have. Shakeſpeare. 
Air of the countenance. Pale at the ſudden flight ſhe chang'd 
er cheer, Dryden. 5. Perhaps temper of mind in general. Then 
were they all of good cheer, and they alſo took ſome meat. Ads. 
' _ When good Caxex is lacking, friends will be packing. 
Lat. Cum fortuna perit, nullus amicus erit. And ſo the Germ. Mit 
dem glucke verlcvwinden aiich die freunde (fortune and friends diſap- 
pear together.) 
this proverb, that it needs no illuſtration. 
Cizer [in ſea language] fare; as, how cheer you, how fare 
you ? what cheer ? what ſtate of health, Qc. are you in? EE 
To CHEER, verb a. [from the noun] 1. To encourage, encite, 
or enſpirit. He cheer'd the dogs to follow. Dryden. 2. To comfort. 
N heart, and be thou not diſmay' d. Shakeſpeare. 3. To 
| Hark ! a glad voice the lonely deſert cheers, 
Prepare the way ; a God, a God appears! Pope. | 
p 15 Curr, verb neut. to become gay, to grow gladſome. At 
St of thee my gloomy ſoul cheers up. Ambroſe Philips. | 
1 HEERER [from to cheer] one that gladens, a giver. of gaiety, 
el 8 perſon or thing; as, a cheerer of the ſpirits. 
ful bird RFUL [of cheer and full] 1. Gay, full of life; as, the cheer- 
Rh Having an appearance of gaiety. A merry heart mak- 
any cheerf, ul countenance. Proverbs. | 
Ps on: [of cheerful] with gaiety, willingly ; as, to look 
x . RFULNESS [of cheerful] 1. Gaiety, freedom from dejection; 
1 2 any thing with reſolution and cheerfulreſs. 2. Freedom 
with 5 . marvell'd to ſee her receive my commandments 
1915, and 2 do them with cheerfulneſi. Sidney. 


. of cheer and leſs} comfortleſs, having no gaiety ; as, 


a r, adj. [of cheer] 1. Gay, cheerful ; as, to render habi- 

Weg, u fot. 5 | cheerly in winter. Ray. 2. Not gloomy. 

„ 1 0 0 1 0 g 

com ous Nerd d. 53 N cheerfulneſs, gladly. Cheerly on, 
3 E RY, 4 . — 

DI nt of cheer] BY dying the power to make gay. 


a cheery I. 
, -HEESE [Cepe, CYT'e, Sax. cacio, It. gueſo, Sp. u., Port. caſens, 


at.] an 8 | 
luffering — ron wy, prefling the curds 4 milk, and 


digeſted. 


pun that are uſed in armoury ; and a certain author ſays, ought to 


Chelmer, whence its name. 


Daily experience ſo ſufficiently evinces the truth of 


CHE 


Would vou make me believe tbe moon is made ok green Our ser! 
The Scots ſay: awou/d you make me trow (believe) that ſpade Hufes 
bear plumbs ? Both made” uſe of when any one would profsly impoſz 
upon our ſenſes, and endeavour to perſuade us to the belief of things 
impoſſible in their nature, The Lat. ſay : ni intra eft olewn, nil cæ- 
tra eſi in nuce, duri. The Germ. ſay : er will mith bereden das waller 
lanfft den berg hinnen. (he would perſuade me the water flows up hill.) 
The Fr. gue les etoiles ſont de papillotes that the ftars are ſpangles). 
Curese-Cates, a fort of cakes made of curds, ſagar, butter, and 
other ingredients. | | 
OnkEsE Running, the herb red-ſtraw. 
| Cure'stL1y, an inſect, a ſow or hog- louſe. | 
CHeeseL1P [cyylib, Sax.] a bag in which rennet for cheeſe ig 


made and kept; being the ſtomach-bag of a young ſucking calf 


that has never taſted any other food but milk, when the curd was in- 


CnHze'sz-Moncer [of cheeſe and monger] one who ſells cheeſe. 


Ben. Johnſon uſes it. 


CHEE'SEPREss [of cheeſe N the preſs in which the curds for 
2 are preſſed. The cleanly cheeJe-preſs ſhe could never turn. 
ay. * | | 
Cnee'sevar [of cheeſe and wat] the wooden caſe in which the 
curds are put to be preſſed into cheeſe. | 


CHeg'sy [of cheeſe] having the nature or form of cheeſe Arbuthiz 
not uſes it. | 


Cure [in heraldry] the ſame as chief. Fr. 
CHELIDo'Na [in botany] celandine or ſwallow-wort. Lat. 
CHEr'LOCACE [of xaxd-, a lip, and xe, Gr. evil] a canker in 
the mouth or lips: | | 

CHELM, a town of Poland, capital of a palatinate of the ſame, 
name, fituated in the province of Red Ruſſia, 110 miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Warſaw. „ | | | 
a CHE'LMER [corruptly for kill mar; Brit. 7. e.] the reflux of the 
ea. | 

Cnr'LMsFoRD, the county town of Eſſex, and has a bridge over the 

It is 28 miles from London, and ſends 

two members to parliament. | 1 
CHeLo'NE {0 Xeon, Gr. a tortoiſe] an inſtrument to make a 
gradual extenſion in any fractured member, in which motion it re- 
ſembles the flowneſs of a tortoiſe. | 

_ CagLO'Nion [of yelumn, Gr.] a hump-back, fo called from its re- 

ſemblance to a tortoiſe. | | 
 CaeLont'Tes [x MJ», Gr. a ſwallow] a ſtone found in the bellies 
OG ſwallows, ſuppoſed to be good againſt the falling fick- 
neſs. 

Cne'LTNamM, a market town of Glouceſterſhire, 95 miles from 
London. The brook Chilt runs thro' it, whence its name. It is 
chiefly remarkable for its minera} waters, of the ſame kind with thoſe 


of Scarborough. 


Cuz'LY [chela; Lat.] the claw of a ſhell fiſh. A lobſter often hath 


the chely, or great claw, of one ſide longer than the other. Brown. 


CHE'MA, or CHEME [xnpn, Gr.] a meaſure among the ancients, 
containing two ſmall ſpoonfuls. | 

CHE'Mia [ano te xvo, Gr.] the ſame as chemiſtry ; which ſee. 

CHre'Mice, the art of caſting figures in metals. 5 

Cnx'Mix, way or road. Fre 

CHEmiN des Ronges [in fortification] the way of the rounds, a ſpace 
between the rampart and the lower parapet, for the rounds to go about. 
See FaLsE Brar. 1 | | 
__ Cnr'mrss, a ſhirt or ſhift, a lining or a caſing with ſtone. FT. 

Cnemise [with maſons] the ſolidity of a wall from the talus or ſlope 
to the ſtone row. Fe. | | 

Fire Cukuisk, a piece of linen cloth — in a compoſition of oil 
of petreoleum, camphor, and other combuſtible matters, uſed at ſez to 
ſet fire to an enemy's veſſel. 

Caemise [in fortification] a wall with which a baſtion or any work 
of earth is faced or lined for its greater ſupport or ſtrength. 

CHEmic, or CHEMICAL [:chymicus, Lat.] 1. Made by chemiſtry ; 
as, chemic gold. 2. Belonging to chemiſtry ; as chemic art. | 

CEMIcALLY [of chemical in a chemical manner. 

Cne'm1sT, a profeſſor of chemiſtry, a philoſopher by fre. _ 

Cne'misTry [derived by ſome from yvp®-, juice, or xv, Gr. to 
melt; by others from an oriental word, &ema, black; and according 
to the etymology it is written with y or e.] an art whereby ſenfible bo- 
dies contained in veſſels (or at leaſt capable of being contained therein 
and rendered ſenſible) are ſo changed by means of certain inftruments; 
and eſpecially fire, that their ſeveral powers and virtues are thereby 
diſcovered ; with a view to the uſes of medicine, natural philoſophy; 
and other arts and occaſions of life. Operations of chemifiry fall ſhort 
of vital force. Arbuthnot. 
Cus'uosis, a ſwelling of the white coat of the eye, called albugi- 
nea tunica, that makes the appearance of a hiatus or gap between the 


black part and the white. —Gal. in defin. Tho' ſometimes it is uſed 


for a red and carnous inflammation of the tunica cornea. Caſtell. Re- 


novat. Who ſabjoins, that its true reading in Greek is y»puwos, tho' 
corruptly ſometimes xuwors, To which 1 may add, that the former 
(according to Heſychius) anſwers to the Greek word xachn, i. e. & 
chaſm or gap; the latter ſignifies a bare flux of humours. 

Cueno'eus [xywores, Gr.] the herb gooſe- foot. 

Cu gquER. See CHECKER. ; 

Caeye'LLow, an iſland in the bay of Panama and province of Da- 
rien, in South America, about three leagues from the city of Panama, 
which it fupplies with proviſions. 

Cux'rs Tow, a market town in Monmouthſhire, fituated near the 
mouth of the river Wye, over which it has a fine wooden bridge. It 
is 16 miles from Briſtol, and 1 31 from London, | 

Cnz'rBURY, a port town of France, in the province of Normandy, 
— a bay of the Engliſh Channel. Lat: 49 45 N. Long. 
10 40 M | 

HE'RIP, or Cn a title of di ity among the Saracens and 
Moors, one who is to ſucceed the calif or ſovereign prince. | 
To Cnz'risn [cherir, Fr.] to make much of, to maintain, to o 
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CHE 


port, to forward with encouragement, help or protection, to nouriſh, 
to ſhelter, to nurſe up; as, to cheriſb religion. 

Cue'r134er [of cheriſ6] one who cheriſhes, an encourager, 2 (up- 
| The maintainers and cheriſbers of & regular devotion. Sprat. 
 Cnz'rishHmExNT [of cherifþ ſupport, comfort. 
An obſolete word uſed by Spenſer. 

Cnr'xwts, a kind of ſmall inſet. See REA Mes. 

To Cuxrn. See To Chun, - : 

CHERN1I'TES [x rue, Gr.] a ſtone like ivory, uſed by the ancients 
to preſerve dead both s in. 5 

unE'RRVY [ceraſum, Lat. ceriſe, Fr. ciriegia, It. cerena, Sp. certije, 
ort. x:e«o©-, Gr.] the tree hath large ſhining leaves, the fruit grows 
on long pedicles, and is roundiſh or heart-ſhaped, The ſpecies are; 
1. The common red or cherry. 2. Large Spaniſh cherry. 
3. The red heart cherry. The white heart cherry. 17 The 
bleeding heart cherry. 6. The black-heart cherry. 7. 4 
cherry. And many other ſorts; as, the amber e „ luke ward, 
corone, Gaſcoigne, and the morello, which is chiefly planted for pre- 
ſerving. This fruit was brought out of Pontus, at che time of the 
Mithridatic victory by Lucullus, in the year of Rome 680, and was 
brought into Britain about 120 years afterwards, A. D. ＋ ; and was 
ſoon afterwards ſpread thro' moſt parts of _ Miller, 

Cn'ERRx, aq. [from the ſubſtantive] reſembling a cherry in co · 


lour. A cherry lip. Shakefpeare. 
CHr'RRY-BAY, a ſpecies of laurel. ; 
CHE'RRY-CHEEKED [of cherry and cheek) having ruddy cheeks. 
Cherry-cheeked country girls. Congreve. 


CuxkRv- ir [of cherry and pit] childrens play, in which they 


throw cherry-ſtones into a ſmall hole. Man ! *tis not fit for gravity to 


ay at cherry-pit. Shakeſpeare. ; DES 
ä [old 1 any cuſtomary offering made to 
the pariſh prieſt, or to the I N of a benefice. 
Cux'xso, the capital of an iſland of the ſame name in the gulph 
of Venice; ſubje to the agg 10 3 
 CHERSONE'SE [| x£200m00s, Gr. in geography] a peninſula, a 
of land almoſt — fled with the ; but Bei to the continent 
by a narrow neck or iſthmus. . 
Enkxr [from quartz, N kind of flint. Flint is moſt com- 
monly found in form of nodules ; but it is ſometimes found in thin 
ſtrata, when it is called chert. Woodward. 5 
Cunx'xTs Ex, a market town of Surry, 19 miles from London, on 
the river Thames, over which it has a bridge to Shepperton. | 
Cnx'xun, plur Cnr'runBim [An, Heb. i. e. fulneſs of know- 
ledge, plur. 21372] the ſecond of the nine orders of angels, placed 
next in order to the ſeraphim. It is ſometimes written in the plural, 


improperly, cherubims. | ; . 
| CuHEeRvU'BIC — cherub] e the cherubim. Cberubic 
| ſongs by night from neighb'ring hills. Milton. | 


HERUBI1 MICAL, Of, pertaining to, or like a cherubim. 


Cnx'x uni, aal. [of cherub] angelical. Her cherubin look. Shake- 


are. 

Cue'svir [cerfuil, Fr. cerfoglio, It. cher „Lat. barbet, Ger. 
cenvalle, Sax.] an herb. It is an umbelliferous plant, whoſe leaves 
are divided into many ſegments. The ſpecies are, 1. Garden chervil. 
2. Wild perennial chervil or cow-weed. The firſt is cultivated for 
ſallads. | | 


| To Cux'aur [from cheer; 2 from cheer uy, corrupted to 
a cheerful voice. 


cherip. Fabuſen] to chirp, to 
| The birds 1 N F 
Frame to thy 1 ir cheerful cheruping. Spen/er. 
| Cre'rwEL, a > henry Fo taking i in 81 


runs ſouthwards by Banbury, and unites its waters with thoſe of the 


Iſis, near Oxford. | 

To Cat'swir, to cry like a partridge. , 

Cnr'suau, a market town of Buckinghamſhire, r1 miles from Ayleſ- 
bury, and 29 from London. 

CHE'SHIRE, a maritime county of England, bounded by Stafford - 
ſhire on the eaſt, and by the Iriſh ſea on the weſt : Its chief commo- 
dities are ſalt and cheeſe. It ſends two members to parliament. 

Chne'sL1P, a ſmall vermin that lies under ſtones or tiles. Skinner. 

Cness [ gchecs, Fr.] a game 22 with little round pieces of 
wood, on à board divided into 64 ſquares, where art and ſagacity are 
ſo indiſpenſibly requiſite, that chance ſeems to have no place; and a 
perſon never loſes but by his own fault. Each fide has 8 men and as 
many pawns, Which are to be moved and ſhifted according to certain 
laws and rules of that game. 

So have | ſeen a king on «/efſo, 

His rooks and kni withdrawn, 

His queen and biſhops in diſtreſs, 
Shifting about grow leſs and leſs, 

With here and there a pawn. Dryden. 

CHESS-APPLE, IN of wild ſervice. f a 

CHESS-BOARD 0 cheſs and beard} the board on which the game of 
cheſs is played. Cards are dealt and cheſa- board brought. Prior. 
Cuxss-Max [of chef and man] à puppet for ches. Locke uſes, 
. 5 | 

CuEgss-PLAYB& [of che and play] one that plays at cheſs. Like a 
 Milful che- player, by little and little he draws out his men, and makes, 
his pawns of uſe to his greater perſons. Dryden. | a 

Cuk'ssou. The tender ch-/om and mellow earth is the beſt, bein 
mere mould, between the two extremes of clay and ſand, eſpeciall + 
it be not loomy and binding. Bacon. 

CHess-TREEs [in a ſhip] two ſmall. pieces of timber on each ſide; 
of it, a little hefore the loaf; having à hole in them, through which 
the main tack runs, and to which, it Is haled down. 

Caxsr [cœrx, cinxe ox cyyve, Sax. hiſte, Du. and Dan, hiſta, 
Ger. caifſe, Fr. calſa, It. ciſæ, Lat. king, Peck, of Stu] 1. & ſort 
of box, coffer or trunk, made of wood or other materials, in which, 
things are laid up. 2. A cheſt of drawers, a caſe with hoxes or 
drawers, | ntfs wit | 

Cuesr [in anatomy] the breaſt, that bollow-paxt of a human body, 
which, contains the heart and, lungs, the trunk of the body, ar cavity 
from the ſhoulders to the belly. The largeneſs of his che, and breadth 
ef his ſhoulders. Pope. ; 


0 


mortars into their carriages ; it is made of two ** of w 


Plate IV. Fig. 46. 


To Cazsr [from the ſubſt.] to lay up in a theft, to board un 
Carx'srep { cheſt] — a — or cheſt; as, aa, 
CaesTs, the capital city of Cheſhire, 18 2 miles from London 
It is a large, ancient, populous, and wealthy city, with a noble hwac. 
having a gate at each and 12 arches, over the Dee. ft 15K 
ſhop's ſee, gives title of earl to the prince of Wales, and ſend 
members to parliament. 


1. 
9 twy 

New CuzsTEs, the capital of a county of the ſame name. ; 
ſylvania, in North Tc: my fituated * river De- la. War. ** 

CHESTERFIELD, a market town of Derbyſhire, ꝙ miles from Bale 
well, and 116 from London. It gives the title of earl to a brancl 
the noble family of Stanhope. 0 

CxesrinG, the filling dead bodies with ſpices to preſerve them 

Cugsr-Traps, boxes or traps for catching pole-cats and other 10 
min in. | ; 

Cuksr-Foundering. See Founpering. A difeaſe in Horſs, ! 
comes near to a pleuriſy or peripneumony in a human body, Fay, | 
Didtionary. 

Cnx'erxur, [cypebean, Sax. caflanen, Lat. chataigne, Fr. ,, 
tagnea, It, caſtanna, Sp. caflanhas, Port.] 1. The cheftmu.tre 7 
hath katkins placed at remote diſtances from the fruit. The Og 
coat of the fruit is very rough, and has two or three nuts included ; 
each huſk. The old buildings in London were of this timber, which: 
equal in value to the beſt oak, and for many purpoſes far exceed; 1 
particularly for making veſſels for liquors ; for when once fel. 
thoroughly, it is not ſubject to ſhrink or ſwell like other timber. Miller 
2. The fruit of the cheſnut-tree. 3. The name of a brown colour. 
Morali's long hair was gloſſy cheſluut brown. Conley. 

Cux's ron, a ſpecies of plum. 

Cuxsr-korx [with mariners] a rope added to the breaſt rope, whey 
the boat is towed at the ſtern of the ſhip, to keep her from ſhearing a 
ſwinging to and again, 5 | 

Cur'vace, or Cyi'vacr [of cif, the head] a ſum of money pa 
by ” to their lords as an acknowledgment of their lobi 


Farrier, 


CHE'vaLie [with horſemen] is when a horſe in paſſagi 
walk or trot, is far fore-leg croſſes or overlaps the other ek 
time or motion, Fr. 
CHEVALIER, Fr. a knight, 
noble chewalier. Shakeſpeare. - 
Cux'“valR [of chewalier, Fr.] knighthood. 
CHeva'nT1a [in old law] a loan of money npon credit, 
CHE'vaux DE FRIZE n fingular, chewal de frixe, is ſeldon 


upon: 
eg every 


a gallant brave man. Cannot help die 


uſed; in military affairs] a ſort of turnpikes or tournequots, el. 
led the frieſland horſe; being ſpars of wood about ten or tyhe 
foot long, and a foot diameter, cut into fix faces, and bored through; 
each hole is armed with a ſhort ſpike, ſhod with iron at each end abou 
an inch diameter, fix foot long, and fix inches diſtant one from ano. 
ther ; ſo that it points out way, and is uſed in ſtopping fall 
overtures or open places, or placed in breaches ; alſo as a Cefence 


_ againſt horſe. See Plate IV. Fig. 47 


[4 


CHEve'LLE [in heraldry] fignifies fireaming, 7, e. a ftream of light 
darting from a comet or blazing ſtar, vulgarly called the beard. 

CrgvRe'TTE, Fr. [in military affairs] an engine for raiſing guns « 
abou 
four foot long, ſtanding upright upon a third, which is ſquare ; the 
are about a — —— 8 ry pierced with holes 45 
oppoſite to one another, with a bolt of iron, which being put through 
theſe holes higher or lower at pleaſure, ferves, with a hand- ſpike, 
which takes its poiſe over this bolt, to raife the gun or mortar, See 


| CuzveLev'res [with French botaniſts} the fibres or ftrings of tree 
or plants | 

Cuzg'veRlL Leather [cheverean, Fr. a kid} a fort of ſoft tender le 
ther, made of the ſkin of wild goats; kid- leather. 

Cug'VERILLUS — old law] a young cock or cockling. 

Cux'vixs in a ſhip] ſmall pieces of timber nailed on the inſde of 
it, to faſten it to the ropes called ſheets or tacks. 

Cng'vm, or Chz'ven [cheveſne, Fr.] a river fiſh ; the chub. 

Cre'visance [Fr. of chewir or wifier a chef, Fr.] atchievement, 
enterprize. A word now obſolete. 

Fortune, the foe of famous cheviſance, 

- Seldom, faid der Je yields to virtue's aid. Spenſer. 

Alſo an unlawful contract in point of uſury, or a compoſition between 
debtor and creditor. F. L. Term. | 
3 or Caz'visz [in old law records] heads of pl 
ands. 

CHEg'vRoN, or CRR“VERON, Fr. [in heraldry] one of the honourt- 
ble ordinaries, formed of a two-fold line, ſpire-wiſe or pyrami 
the foundation being in the dexter or finifter baſe-points of ths 
eſcutcheon, and the acute point of the ſpire, near to the top 
eſcutcheon. See Plate IV. Fig. 48. | 

les or rafters, ſuch 3 


This ordinary reſembles a pair of barge-cou 
carpenters ſet on the higheſt part of a houſe for ſupporting the 100 
betokens the atchieving ſome buſineſs of moment, or finiſhi» 
ſome chargeable or memorable work. Some fay it repreſents proc” 
tion ; ſome conſtancy; and others the ſpurs of knights. wy 

Per Chvaon [in heraldry] or party per chevron, is when the fe 
is divided only by two ſingle lines, rifing from the two baſe- point 
and meeting in a point above, as the ehevron does. 

Cunvzon 4dbayed [in heraldry] is when its point does not | 
proach the head of the,chief, nar reach further than the middle of the 
coat. | . 

CuevRon Broke, is when one branch is ſeparated into two age 

Enkxvuom Cloven, is when the upper point is taken off, {0 that 
two: pieces only touch at one of the angles. bs 

uv Covobed, is when the point is turned downwards on o 
ſide of the eſcutcheon. 5 

CHpunon' Dividid, is when the branches are of feveral metals, 
when metal is oppoſed to colour. Ar of the 

Cunvaon Iagvwed is when the * tawards' the point or 
coat, and it hranchee· toward the c lief. | 


CABVAO& 


ide of 


CHI 
cart Mutilated, is when it does not touch the extremes of the 
ona lin heraldry] is when it is filled with an equal um- 


bea azynoneD [in beraldi] is when u chevron is ſo divided, 


that colour is oppoſed to metal. 


Cue'vRONEL [in heraldry] is the diminutive of chevron, and as 


ins only half of the chevron. | : 
yn" Cue oon, fgnifes the parting of the field 
i'mes chevron-wiſe. | 
_ Se verb a. [ceopian, or ceapen, Sax. kaüwen, Du. 
kauen, Gr. It is very frequently pronounced chaw, and perhaps pro- 
dy. fohnſon] 1. To grind or break the food between the teeth. 
. To meditate, to ruminate in the mind. He chews revenge, ab- 
"ing his offence. Prior. 3. To taſte without ſwallowing. 
} Heaven's in my mouth, 
As if I did but only chew its name. Shakeſpeare, = 
To Cazw, verb neut. To champ upon, to ruminate. Old politi- 
cians chew on wiſdom paſt. Pope. WI | 
o Cugw the Cud upon a Thing, that is, to conſider or reflect upon 
a thing. ; EE | 
Cuewp Meat, a name given to minced pyes. 
Cuzwixo Balls [with farriers] certains balls compoſed of ſeveral 
ſorts of drugs, to be chewed by horſes for the recovery of a loſt appe- 


. the ſouth diviſion of Cochin-China, a country of the 
Indies. | | | 

2 the capital of a province of the ſame name, in Mexico, 
ſituated about 300 miles eaſt of Aquapulco. a 

Cula'x As co, a fortified town of Piedmont, in Italy, fituated on the 

river Tanaro, 20 miles ſouth of Turin; ſubject to the king of Sardi- 


CnIARE'NR A, a port-town on the north-weſt coaſt of the Morea, 
poſite to the iſland Zant, in the Mediterranean; ſubject to the Turks. 
Cara'r1, a town of Italy, in the province of Breſica, in the territo- 
ries of Venice, about 27 miles eaſt of Milan. | . 
'  Cn1'aRo OBScURO. See CLARO OBSCURO. 5 
CAVE “XNA, a town of the Griſons, ſituated to the north of the 
lake of Como, in Italy, 35 miles ſouth of Coire. 8 | 
| Cntavs, Ital. a key. {in muſic books] is a cliff, a term or cha- 
racer of muſic. | | ES. 
Ca1avs, an officer of the Turkiſh cuurt, who does the duty of an 
uſher ; and alſo an ambaſſador to foreign courts. | 
CmO [ciboule, Fr. zippel, L. Ger. zwiebel, H. Ger.] a ſmall fort 


of onion. 


CmeaxE, or Crica'nry [chicane, chicanerie, Fr. of cicum, the 
ſkin of a pomegranate, according to Menage, whence the Spaniards 
derive their chico, little, ſlender : chicane being converſant about tri- 
fling things] 1. (In law) it is an abuſe in judiciary proceedings, either 
with a deſign to delay the cauſe, or to impoſe on the judge or the con- 

party ; a wrangling, crafty manner of pleading a cauſe with 
we quirks, and fetches ; the perplexing or ſplitting a cauſe, peti- 
fogging. His attornies have hardly one trick left; they are at an end 
of all their chicane. Arbuthnot. 2. Artifice in general. This ſenſe is 
only in — language. * | als | 
| e ſtrove to lengthen the campaign, | 

And fave his — by chicane. E7 Prior. | 

Curcane, or Chic Aux [in the ſchools] is uſed to import vain 
8 and diſtinctions, with deſign to obſcure truth and 

ates. | of 

To — [chicaner, Fr.] to perplex or puzzle a cauſe; to uſe 
quirks, tricks, or fetches ; to prolong a conteſt by tricks. 

Cnica'ner [from Sd 6 wrangler, a trifling diſputant. The 
. to diſtinguiſh a logical chicaner from a man of reaſon. Locke. 

HICA'NBRY. See CHICA NB. The chicanery and futility of the 
practice. Arbuthnot t | | 

Curcnax [729, Heb. In general what is of a flat round form; 
5, 2 haf of bread, a level tra# of land encompaſſed with hills, a round 
piece of lead, a round maſs of filver or geld a talent. A talent of 
fikver, according to Dr. Cumberland, weighed 3000 ſhekels, and 
was, in our money, 353 J. 1s. 10d. The talent of gold was of the 
fame weight, and, in our money, 5075 J. 155. 74. Tele Hebrew 
Concordance. | 

CurcuesTer, the capital city of Suſſex, 63 miles from London. 
It was called Cifa's cefter, i. e. Ciſſa's city; becauſe it was rebuilt by 
Ciſa, king of the Weſt Saxons, after it had been burnt to the ground 
by certain Saxons and Norwegians It was the royal ſeat of the 
South Saxon kings, is now the ſee of a biſhop, which was tranſlated 
Uther in the conqueror's time from Selſey; and ſends two members to 
parhament. See the arms of this biſhopric. Plate IX. Fig. 13. 

Cur'cxLINGs, or Car eKLiNG-Petch lathyrus, Lat.] the pulſe cal- 
led everlaſting peaſe. Plants of this ſpecies produce abundance of 
flowers which are very ornamental in pain or pots. In German 
77 — and eaten as peaſe, tho neither ſo tender nor we 

. FP. 


[4 
kuchen, L. 
Ger. kuchlein, H. G Nen, 
A word of war, Neko 3 2h R 
155 Ariel, chick, | 
| This is thy charge. Shakeſpeare. 


Cniex, or Cur'cxen [cxcean, Sax. kiecken,, Du. 


3. Aterm for a young girl. 
Purſue your Ja ſcandal-picking, 
Ang hints that Stella is no chicken. Swift. 


. {Metaphorically) a feeble, mean-ſpirited creature, a daſtard. This 

— : , i, » ® 

n only uſed in compoſition ; as, chickn-hearted. 
That; Tha? the fox rung the Cicx kN has wings. 
eldom 2 as wiſe as the deceitful may think themſelves, innocence is 
o ungvarded, but it has ſame defence or protection; and if no 
Aways that of providence. 8 

Lat 2 reckon one's Cmexexs befare they ate hatch'd. | 
before Bene Victoriam encomium canere, Pl. in Lyſ. (to ſing triumph 
viluire ys and fo the French, Canter Je triomphe avant la 
hegt. ben de Germans ſay ; Jþ rufft baale, ehe dann er im netze 
iy ery out hare defore be is in the net] To be too forward 


One's 


z 


CHI 


| | Ehildren any Cnrer eu mult atways be pickingn : 
That is, muſt eat often (becauſe the body growing, requires a 668 
tinual nouriſhment) and but a little at a time. Not to oppreſs their 
weak ſtomachs, and extinguiſh the natural heat, as too much oil will 
7 a flame, when a little, and often repeated, nourifhes and keeps 
it alive. 
_ Cnicken-Pox, an exanthematous diſtemper, ſo called from its be- 
ing of no very great danger. | 
Car'cxLinG [of chick} a ſmall chicken; - | 
woos obs tp chick and peas] a plant. Tt hath a papilionaceous 
_ * re by ſhort ſwelling pods. It is ſeldom cultivated in 
ngland. 1 
HI'OKWBED {of chick and weed] a plant. Green mint or chic 
weed are common applications, and of good uſe, in all the hard ſwel- 


lings of the breaſt, occaſioned by milk. Miſeman. 


o Cnipx, irreg. verb a#. pret. chid or chode; part. paſſ; chid or 


chidden [cidan, or chiban, Sax.] 1. To reprove, to check, to correct 


by words, to rebuke or taunt ; applied to perſons ; as, to chide ons- 
for faults. 2. To drive away with reproof. 8 

Margaret my queen and Clifford too, 

Have chid me from the battle. Shateſpeare. 
3. To blame; applied to things. Fountains o'er the pebbles & 


your ſtay. Dryden. 


To Cnipeg, verb neut. 1. To clamour, to ſcold; as, to chid af 
one. 2. To quarrel with. _ 


The buſineſs of the ſtate does him offence, 
And he does chide with you. Shakeſpeare. 


3. To make a noiſe; as, the chiding flood. Shakeſpeare: 


Cnip U. perf. imp. cid, or chid, Sax.] I have chid. 
HID, or CHYDDEN, irreg. part. pret. having chid or chidden 

_ Caper [cidene, Sax.) a reprehender, a rebuker. Shakeſpeare. 

CHar'pinc [of erdan, Sax.] rebuke, Ge. 

To to the houſe where there is no Cn1D1Nnc. Mw 

Where the maſters or heads of families, or parents of children; are 
ſo remiſs as never to find fault or correct, libertiniſm will gradually 
creep into and get the upper hand, and in ſuch families woe will as 
certainly enſue. | | 
_ Cunzy, adj. [chef, Fr.] 1. Firſt, principal; being above the reſt in 
any reſpect. Your country, chief in arms, abroad defend. Pope. 2. 
Eminent, extraordinary. A whiſperer ſeparateth chief friends. Pro- 
verbs. 3. Capital of the firſt order, that to which other parts are in- 
ferior or Aden e; as, the chięf heads of a treatife. 4. It is ſome- 
times uſed in the ſuperlative degree; but I think improperly; the 
comparative is never found. Our chiefeft courtier, couſin, and out 
ſon. Shakeſpeare. He denied admiſſion to the chiefe/t officers of the 
army. Clarendon. | 3 f 

CIE acht. [in military affairs] 1. A commander in chief, a general, 
a leader. Such chiefs, as each an army ſeem'd alone. Dryden. And in 


conſtruction with the prepoſition [in] as, To him in chief, i. e. 


to him chiefly ; or in character of a chief, as in that line of Milton: 
Each warrior ſingle, as in chief, expert | 
When to advance, or ftand; or turn the ſwa | 
Of battle Paradiſe Loft, B. 6. 1. 233. 5 

2. Without a ſuperior. 3. In Spenſer it ſeems to fignify ſomewhat 

like atchievement; a mark of diſtinction. The coloured chaplets 


wrought with a chief. Spenſer. 


CnlEr [chef, Fr. in heraldry] is an honourable ordinary, and 
that which takes up' the upper part of the eſcutcheon, and repreſents a 
man's head, and the ornaments uſed both by ancients and moderns. 

The chief, as all other honourable ordinaries do, muft take up juſt | 
one third part of the eſcutcheon, eſpecially if they be alone in the 
ſhield ; but if there be more of them, they muſt be leſſened in propor- 
tion to their number, and the ſame when they are cantoned, attended 
and bordered upon ſome other figures. See Plate IV. Fig. 49. 

In Chikr, fignifies any thing borne in the chief part or top of the 
eſcutcheon. : 5 

4A Crier Chevroned, Bended or Paled, is when it has a chevron, 
pale, or bend, contiguous to it; and of the ſame colour with itſelf. 

ACniEr Supported, is when the two thirds at the top are of the co- 
lour of the field, and that at bottom of a different colour. 5 

Cate Point [in heraldry] is the uppermoſt part of an eſcutcheon, 
and is three-fold dexter, middle, and ſiniſter chief point. 
Cui Pledge, the ſame as headborough. _ 3 | 

Cuiz'rLEss [of chief] being without a head, being without a lea- 
der. And 1 3 armies doz'd out the campaign. Pope. 

Cnrz'FLy [of chief] principally, more than common. 

CHig'rryY bor chief] a ſmall rent paid to the lord paramont; They 
ſhall be well able to live upon thoſe lands, and to yield her majeſty 
reaſonable chiefry. Spenſer. 3 4 

Cn“ TTA [from chief, ſubſt.] 1. A captain, a leader, a captain 
or general. Their chieftan Humber named was aright. Spenſer. z. 
The head of a clan. Lords and chieftains of the Iriſhry. Davies. 

Cnix o [among the Barbadians] a ſmall inſeR that gets into the 
feet, and is very troubleſome. | | 

Car'szz [with floriſts) the lencoium luteum, or wall- flower. 

Cu1z's1, a fortified town of Piedmont, in Italy, fituated 8 miles 


| eaſt of Turin. 


CH1s'ss [in muſic books} is a mark ſet to muſic to diſtinguiſh that 
deſigned for churches, from that which is deſigned for chambers or 


rivate conſorts ; as, ſonata di chieſa, is a ſonata for the chapel or 


Cxiz'vance [probably from achewance, Fr. purchaſe] traffic in 
which money is extorted, as diſcount. A word now obſolete. Laws 
againſt unlawful chievances and exchanges, which is baſtard uſury. 
Bacon. | 

CarLBLAiN [of chill and Blain'; ſo that Temple ſeems miſtaken 4 
his etymology, or has written it wrong to ſerve a purpoſe. 7oby/on}. 
a ſort of ſwelling ſores occaſioned by cold. 5 

I remem the cure of chilablanes when I was a doy, 
Wed . the _— 
ing at the fire. Wn WR 

EK... lur. Children cild, Sax.) 1. An infant, 4 very young 
perſon, either a ſon or a daughter. The ſtroke of death js nothing 
children endure it. Wake. 2. One in the line of filiation, as oppoſe 


i 2s. children and parents. A long increaſe of chil. 
ace —_ A dron's 


church. If. 
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dren's children told. Addiſon, 3. In the language of ſcripture, deſcen- 
dants, however remote, are called children; as, the children of Iſrael. 
The ele& and bleſſed are called children of light and children of God. 


In the New Teſtament believers are called the children of God. 4. A 
female child. | 


A very pretty bearne! 
4 hoy. er child, I wonder. Shakefpeare, 
5. Any thing the effect of product of another. 
This noble paſſion, 
Child of integrity. Shakeſpeare. | 
| e has neither Cy1LD nor chick. 
Fr. II & ni enfans ni ſuivans ; that is, he is a ſingle man. 
The Cup ſaid nothing but what he heard at the fire. 
To which pretty nearly anſwers another proverb. | 
$a bar CHiLDREN hear at home ſoon flies abroad. 
Thoſe proverbs are both deſign'd as warnings to us, to be cautious 
how we talk of any thing, we would have kept in private, before chil- 


dren, TY | | 

To Cui [from the ſubſt.] to bring children. The childing au- 
tumn, angry winter change. Shakeſpeare. And childing women. Ar- 
Buthnot. | | | 
_ Cur'u,D-BEARING, part. ſub. [from child and bear] the act of bear- 
ing a child. Irreſolute Sylvia has demurred, till ſhe's paſt chi/d-bearing. 


Aadiſon. 


CnilD-BED [of child and Bed] the ſtate of a woman bringing forth 
a child, or being in labour; as, the pain of child- bed. 

Cn1LD-B1RTH [of child and birth] travail, labour, the time, the 
act of bringing forth; as, the pains of chi/d-birth. _ 

CHrLDeD, adj. [from chila] furniſhed with a child. 

That which makes me bend makes the king bow. | 

He childed as I father'd. Shakeſpeare. q | 

CuriDERMAss-Day [of child, a child, and meyy, Sax. the maſs] 
a feaſt obſerved on the 28th of December, in commemoration of the 
children of Bethlehem, murdered by Herod. The day of every 
week throughout the year anſwering to this day, weak and ſuper- 
ſticious people imagine to be unlucky. As ominous to the fiſherman, 
as the beginning of a voyage on the day when childermaſs-day fell, 
doth to the mariner. Carew. | 

Cn1'LDKooD [child-had, Sax. ] 1. The ſtate of a child or infant; ac- 
cording to others, the time in which we are children ; as, from or in 
our childhoods. 2. The time of life between infancy and puberty. 


Infancy and ch:/4hood demand thin aliment. Arbuthnot. 3. The pro- 


perties of a child. | | 
Their love in early infancy began, | 
And roſe as childhood ripen'd into man. Dryden. 
CHnr'LpixG, bringing forth children, childbearing. | | 
CHxiLpinG [with botaniſts] a term uſed of plants, when their 
offspring exceeds the number of their ordinary kind; as, childing 
daiſies, Cc. | | „„ 
CarLvincness [cild, Sax. a child] the frequent bearing chil- 
en. . | : 1 
_ Car'Lp1sn [cildire, Sax. ] 1. Like a child, having the properties 
of a child, trifling, ignorant. Learning hath its infancy, when it is 
but beginning, and almoſt childiſs. Bacon. 2. Becoming only chil- 
dren, trivial; as childiſb fear, and childifs play. 3. Imprudent, filly. 
Cur'LpisnLyY [from ch:ld4iþ] ſillily, - » ago in a childiſh 
manner; as, to do a thing raſhly and ch:/di/oly. | 
Cn1'LDIs4NEss [cildipener, Sax.] 1. Simplicity, trifling, pueri- 
lity ; x e of chi/diſhneſs. 2. Harmleſſneſs. 


dC) ; 
Perhaps wy childiſhneſs will move him. Shakeſpeare. 
Cur'LpLEss [of child] being without children, having no iſſue ; 
as, childleſs men and women. | | 
CurLprikE [of child and /ike) becoming a child; as, childlike 
obedience and duty. | | 
CarLDREN, irr. pl. of child. See Cuil p. 
CHILDREN Are poor men's riches, | 
That is, e'en as they prove, and this, in a great meaſure, as they are 


educated. Let a man be ever ſo poor, he is at leaſt capable of giving 


good inſtruction, and ſetting a good example. 
CHILDREN Ar? certain cares, uncertain comforts. 
The truth of this proverb, it is to be feared, is but too well 


Cn1LDREN, When little, make parents (Cools, when great, mad. 


The firſt, becauſe we are apt to be fond of them even to folly and ridi- 


cule; the latter by their diſobedience and untowardlineſs. ; 

Cn1'LDwir [Sax. law term] a power to take a fine of one's bond- 
woman, that has been gotten with child without one's conſent ; this 
was 3 8. 44. in the manor of Writtle in Eſſex. | 5 

Cur'liaD [XM of A, Gr.] the number of 1600, whence 
tables of logarithms are alſo called chiliads. 

ChiLiazprRON [N, a thouſand, and «ga, baſe] a figure of a 
thouſand ſides. | 

CurLiarcn [ymagx®-, of wc; and agx®., Gr.] a governor, a 
commander of a thouſand men, a colonel. ; . 

Cariiasrs [Cchiliaſtæ, Lat. of yas, Gr. ] a ſect of chriſtians cal - 
led from the Latin -z/leraries, who hold that before the laſt or general 
judgment, Chriſt ſhall come and reign perſonally 1000 years with his 
ſaints on the earth. This /e (as it D was, if we may credit 
the account given by Juſtin Martyr, in his dialogue with Trypho, no 


Jeſs than the nin body of the true chriſtian church in his days. A 


geg TevPure, Ed. Steph. p. 81, 89. See MilLENNIVN. 
Anti-CurLiasTs, they who oppoſe the article of a Millennium. 


CuiLIA'GCON [ 12445, a thouſan , and vνν,t Gr. a corner] a plain 


figure, having 1000 fides and angles. 


CIT ACTIVE, adj. [from xv. Gr. chyle, and factus, Lat. made; 


and therefore ſhould be written chy/ifa&ive] making chyle. Chilifac- 
tive mutation. Brown. 

Cn1tira'cTory, for CHYLIFA'cToRY, having the quality of mak- 
ing chyle. A chilifactory menſtruum. Brown. | 


Cx111F1ica'TION, or CHYLIFICA TION, the art of making chyle. 


Tendence to chilification. Brown. : 
. CyiLiopy'xame [of u, a thouſand, and may, power or 
virtue. Gr.] an herb having a thouſand virtues, a fort of gentian. 
CrniLioPHY'LLON [x3MoÞvAney, of y3Mas, 1000, and Quincy, Gr. a 
leaf] the herb milfoil, yarrow, or thouſand leaf. La. - 


CHI 
nit, ac. [of rele, Sax. kuhl, Ger.) 1. Cold to the torch. 
Nate OG chill, Milton. : Pe 
2. Senſible of cold, ſhivering with cold. My heart and my cv 
now freezing with diſpair. Rowe, 3. Depreſſed, diſcouraged Y 
Cui, /ub/t. [from the adjeAlve] coldneſs, chilneſs. A fort of , 
about his præcordia and heart. Derham. eee 
To CHILL, verb a&. 1. To make cold; as, rheums chill the wint 
Prior. 2. To depreſs, to diſcourage; as, to chill the gaiety of , = 
ſpirits. 3. To blaſt with cold. wh 
By ſnows immod'rate chill a, N | 
Buy winds are blaſted, or by light' ning kill d. Blackmyrs 
Cni'LLixESss [from chily] col 94 ſenſation of cold. A chill 
or ſhivering affects the body. Arbuthnot. . 9 
CHILLY, adj. 8 chill] ſomewhat cold. 
A chilly ſweat .bedews _ 
My ſhudd'ring limbs. John Philips. 
CarLLNness [from chill] coldneſs, want of warmth, A ebiluſ, 
ſhivering in all the body. Bacon. Sor 9 
CaiLoca'ce [of x., the mouth or lip, and var., bad, in fix. 
gery] a canker in the mouth, frequent in young children, 5 
ChiLo'nian, or Cuiroxie [of Chilo, one of the ſeven wiſe men 
of Greece, whoſe ſentences were very ſhort] a brief compendiou; 
way of writing; as, a chi/onic ſtile, | 
8 Fr. chimera, It. Sp. and Lat. of Xian, Gr 
1. A monſter feigned to have the head of a lion, the belly of a ova 


and the tail of a ſerpent : it is a certain Fabulous monſter, mentioned 


by Homer. Iliad, book 6. 1. 179—183. and as ſome fact or wry 
is ſuppoſed to have been couched under moſt of theſe poetic fiRion; 
Euſtachius, in his comment, piles one conjecture upon another, and 
among the reſt he tells us ** that, in the judgment of ſome writers, it 
was a mountain in Lycia, which had in its middle [+ r wow erup. 
tions of fire, to be ſeen (ſays he) in the preſent times ; and "=P 
extremities or ſummits [Ta axa«] abounding with wild beaſts.” On 
which hypotheſis (I ſuppoſe) the enſuing account given by Bailey, j 
founded. 2. A mere whimſey, a caſtle in the air, an idle faney, 
| The force of dreams is of a piece, | 
| Chimeras all, or more abſurd or leſs. Dryden. | 
CMR A [xpaien, Gr.] a vulcano or mountain of Lycia, thi 
vomitted fire. Ihe truth of the fable is; the top of the mountain he. 
ing inhabited by lions, the middle abounding with paſtures for goats, 
and at the bottom by ſerpents ; this gave place to the fable, that chi. 
mzra was a monſter that vomitted flames, had the head and breaſt of 
a lion, the belly of a goat, and the tail of a dragon; and becauſe Bel. 
lerophon rendered this mountain habitable, he is ſaid to have ſlain the 
chimera. : 5 
CmMAÆRA [in geography] a port town of Turkey in Europe, fits 
ated at the entrance of the gulph of Venice, in the province of Epirus, 
about 32 miles from the city of Corfu, near which are the mountains 
Chimæra, which divide Epirus from Theſſaly. 
Cur'ua xv, the name of a large lake, lying in the province of 
Acham, between the Eaſt-Indies and China. wed 
CHiMar, is alſo the name of a town in the French Netherlands, 


about 20 miles ſouth of Charleroy. 


Cris, or Crying [kime, Du.] the end of a barrel, tub, Gc. az, 
chine hoop is the hoop next the end. | | 
CHimE'RICAL [from chimera] pertaining to ſuch a chimera, ims- 


ginary, that has no ground of truth, fantaſtic, wildly conceived, 


Perſons of a chimerical exiſtence. Spectator. 


CH1'MERICALLY [from chimerical] whimſically, imaginary, wildly. 

Chiu [The original of this word is doubtful ; Junius and Min- 
ſhaw ſappoſe it corrupted from cimbal; Skinner from gamme, or ga- 
mut; Henſhaw from chiamare, to call, becauſe the chime calls to 
church. Perhaps it is only ſoftened from chirme or churme, an old 
word for the ſound of many voices or inſtruments making a noiſe to- 
gether. 7ohnſon.] 1. The harmonical ſound of many egrreſpondent 
inſtruments. The ſound WE. - 3 46 
. Of inſtruments that made melodious chime, Milton. 
2. The correſpondence of ſound. 

Love firſt invented verſe and form'd the rhime, | 
| The motion meaſur'd, harmonie d the chime. Dryden. 
3. A kind of periodical muſic, produced at certain ſeaſons of the day, 
by a 5 apparatus added to a clock, when the bells are 10 
rung by ropes but ſtruck by hammers; in this ſenſe it is always uſed 
in the plural, chimes; as, the chimes at midnight. Shakeſpeare. J. The 
correſpondence of proportion or relation. The conceptions of thing 
are placed in their ſeveral degrees of ſimilitude, as in ſeveral propol- 
tions, one to another; in which harmonious chimes, the voice of fea- 
ſon is often drowned. Grew. 

To Crime, verb neut. 1. To ſound in conſonance or harmony. 

To make the rough recital aptly chime, FS 76 

Or bring the ſum of Gallia's loſs to rhime, 

Is mighty hard. Prior. 

2. To correſpond in relation or proportion. Correlative terms 40 
readily chime, and anſwer one another. Locle. 3. To fall in with, 
to agree with; as, to chime in with a perſon's diſcourſe. 4. To ful 
with, to agree. Any ſect, whoſe reaſoning, interpretation, and lan- 
nage, I have been uſed to, will of courſe make all chime that wa). 
Locke. 5. To jingle, to clatter. 
But with the meaner ſort I'm forc'd to chime, | 
And, wanting ſtrength to riſe, deſcend to rhyme. Smith. 
To Chiu, verb a. to move, ſtrike, or ſound harmonically, ® 
with juſt conſonancy. Gunn mig 

With lifted arms they order ey'ry blow, 

And chime their ſounding hammers in a row, : 

With labour'd anvils Etna groans below. Dryden. 
CH1'Min, See CHEMIN, | | 
 Cir'mInace [of chemin, Fr. a way] a toll paid for paſſage throngh 
a foreſt, Old law. 

Cn1'MLEY, a market town of Devonſhire, on the river Tau, 184 
miles from London. 

CH1'MMAR, or SIMAR, a kind of yeſtment without ſleeves,” wom 
by biſhops between their gown and their rochet. ; *. 

CTuNEY [caminus, Lat. whence cheminte, Fr. cammino, It. poo 
minea, Sp. chimente, Port. kamin, Ger.] 1. A fire-hearth, the 
place. The fire which the Chaldeans worſhipped for a gods Þ © 


CHI 
man's chimney. Raleigh. 2. 'The funnel or paſſage for the 


une ke from the fire in a houſe. Chimnies with ſcorn 

me kacke, dach, 3. The turret raiſed above the roof of a 

Mak fr conveyance of ſmoke. | 
Where we lay 


*mnies were blown down. Shakefpeare. 

83 [of chimney and corner] the ſeat at each end of 
the fire · place: uſoally, in proverbial language, denoting the place of 
idlers. Denham uſes it. PS "7 ; 

Cumney Piece [from chimn and piece] the ornamental piece o 
fone or wood ſet over the fire · place. | 

' Cy1MNEY Saweeper [of chimney and /aweep) 1. One whoſe buſineſs 
is to clean chimnies foul with ſoot. 2. Proverbially it denotes one of 
nean and vile occupation. | 5 
n e lads nd girls all muſt, 
| As chimney-fweepers come to duſt, Shakejpeare. 

Curmney Money, an impoſition or tax of two ſhillings per annum, 
formerly laid upon every fire-hearth, &c. 

to derive it of ya, Gr. cinne, and chinne, Sax.] the lower 
con. the face, that part of the face belo / the under lip. | 
P He has good ſwimming who is held ap by the Crain. 
That is, it is no wonder if a man thrives, who is ſupported and al. 
ſiſted by others who have both the will and the capacity to do it. 

Cum Scab, a ſcabby diſeaſe in ſheep, the ſame that is by ſhepherds 
called the dartars. | | 5 

Cur'na, including Chineſe Tartary, is a large empire of Aſia, 
being accounted 2000 miles in length, and 1500 in breadth; it is 
bounded by Ruſſian Tartary on the north, by the Pacific ocean on the 
eaſt and ſouth, and by Tonquin, Tibet, and the territories of Ruſſia, 
on the weſt. It is uſually divided into 16 provinces ; in which are 
computed to be 155 capital cities, 1312 of the ſecond rank, 2357 
fortified towns, and upwards of ten millions of families, which may 
amount to about fifty millions of people. The principal commodities 
of this country are ſilk, tea, China-ware, Japan-ware, and gold-duſt; 
of all which the maritime ſtates of Europe import great quantities, 
ſending them filver in return. 3 

Cuina, a fort of fine earthen ware made in China, a part of 
the Eaſt-Indies : porcelain. A ſpecies of veſſels dimly tranſparent, 
partaking of the age of earth and glaſs ; they are made by 
mingling two kinds of earth, of which one eaſily vitrifies, and the 
other refiſts a very ſtrong heat; when the vitrifiable earth is melted in - 
to glaſs, they are completely burnt. Miſtreſs of herſelf, tho' china 
fall. Pope. | | 


have come originally from China, Not many years has the China 
range been propagated in Portugal and Spain. Mortimer. eh 
CHN Rodt [from China and root] a medicinal root, brought to us 
from both the Indies. 1 
Curve, a port town of Peru, in South America, fituated in an 
extenſive valley, on a river of the ſame name, about 60 miles South 
of Lima, 5 
Cmxcn [chinche, 7 a ſort of inſect; a bug. | 
Caine [echine, Fr. ſchiena, It. ſpina, Lat. cein, ig 1. That 
wh the back in which the ſpine or back bone is found. She 
e him ſuch a blow upon his chine, that ſhe opened all his body. 


piece of the back of any eatable animal. Cut out the burly bon'd clown 
in chines of beef. Shakeſpeare. The tuſky head and chine. Dryden. 
To Caine, verb a#. [from the ſubſtantive] to cut into chines. 
He that in his line did chine the long-rib'd * Dryden. 

1 


To Caine 4 Beaft [echiner, Fr.] to cut him down quite through 
the back-bone. | | . 


A Caine of Pork, a certain joint ſo cut. | 
Cans Cough, or Cain Cough, [perhaps more properly kincough, of 


eonvullive cough to which young children are incident. = 

Carney, a city of the Auſtrian Netherlands, on the confines of the 
biſhopric of Liege, about 12 miles ſouth-weſt of Namur. 

ink [cink, from cinan, Sax. to gape] a ſmall 2 length 
wiſe, a pap between the parts of any thing; as, a chink in a wall, 
mot f alſo (in a canting ſenſe) money, ſo call'd becauſe it chinks 
In the pocket. | | 

To Cainx, verb af, [derived by Skinner from the ſound] To 
ſhake any thing ſo as to make a noiſe. He chinks his purſe. Pope. 

To Cain, verb neut. to make a noiſe, as money or pieces of 
any metal do when ſhaken. Not a guinea chint'd. Swift. 

Cur'nxgy [from chink] full of holes, opening into narrow clefts. 
Plaiſter thou the chinky hives with clay, Dryden. WE 

Cums, a fine Indian painted calico. 

t a Charming * and Bruſſels lace, 
6 Wrap my cold limbs, and ſhade my lifeleſs face. Pope. 
1 

es. Your ladyſhip is nearer heaven than when I ſaw you laſt by the 
altitude of a chioppine. $ hakeſpeare. 

Cur o, Cur'as, XIo, Scio, an Afiatic iſland, lying near the coaſt 
| Jonia, in Natolia, or lefſer Afia, about 100 miles weſt of Smyrna. 
21 about 100 miles in circumference, and chiefly inhabited by chriſ- 
1 of the Greek church; but ſubject to the Turks, who 

aduci, Its capital is alſo called Chio. 

ono "6, £m on an iſland of the ſame name, in the —_ of 

de, by which t 1 | it is about 
U — is is a paſſage into the Lagunes ; it is 

Cuir (from the verb] 1. A bit chipt off from wood, or any thin 
om, by a cutting inſtrument. Of chips and ſerewood-was the ſeco 
of ge C70, 2. A little piece in general, however made; as, chips 
f of the ſame block. That is, a fon who is like his father, 
ſenſe in perſon or qualities; tho' it is almoſt always taken in an ill 


met, Cuts in potage, that is, does neither good nor harm. 
or fin a1 . [probably corrupted from to chop. Johnſen] to cut to chips 
in the block to 7 en by cutting away — ttle at a . , Our — 
ines ue . Marble we ſee ſometimes to be chi d, ſomo · 
unes rough hewn, "Addiſew, y begun chip N 


Cu [kinne, Du, kinn, Ger. kind, Dan. and Su. tho' Caſaubon 


taining 500 


Caina Orange [of china and orange] the ſweet orange, ſuppoſed to 


Gr.] a talking by le made by the hands. 


Sidney, 2. The back-bone or ridge of the back of a horſe. 3. A 


bin-khoeft, Du. from kincken, Du. to pant and cough] a violent and 


oM [from chapin, Sp.] a high ſhoe, formerly worn by la- 


it Sa- 


medicines, but by outw 


CHI 


The critic ſtrikes out all that is not juſt, 
And'tisev'n ſo the butler chips his cruſt, King. 1 

Cnie [from cyppan, or.ceapan, Sax. to buy and fell] ſhews that the 
place, to which it is added, either is or was a market town; as, Chip- 
nam, Chippenham, Ec. See ChEAP, ſubſe. 45 

Cnr'ppinc [of cyppan or ceapan, Sax. to buy or ſell] ſignifies the 
Place, to the name of which it is added, to be or have been a market- 
town or place; as, Chipping-Norton, Chipping Wicomb, &c. 

Cnier ma, or CugreixnG-merRY, that is, very pleaſant over a 

glaſs of good liquor, | 

Cniyeinc, falt. [from to chip] a fragment cut off. They dung 
their land with the chippings of CE fone, Mortimer. | 
5 CarPPINGHan, a borough town of Wiltſhire, on the river Avon; 
over which it hath a bridge of 16 arches. It was the ſeat of Alfred 
and other weſt Saxon kings ; is 94 miles from London, and ſends two 
members to parliament. 


CH1PPING-NORToON, a market town of Oxfordſhire; 76 miles from 


London. 


F CHIPPING-ONGAR, a market town in Eſſex, 20 miles from Lon- 
on. 

_ CnreeinG-wicows, or Hicy-wicows. a horough town of Buck- 
inghamſhire, on the river Wick, 32 miles from London; it ſends two 
members to parliament, 1 
CHIO 3 Smyrna] a weight for weighing of goats wool, con- 
rams, or two okes, which is five pounds 10 onnces ſeven 


drams. | | 
CHIRA'GRA [xFreayex, of eig, a hand; and ayer, a capture or 
ſeizing] the gout in the hands. * a x 


N VRIOAS [of chiragra] having the gout in the hands. Brown 
ules it. N | 

Cuira'psy [yugalia, of ye, a hand, and an, Gr. to touch] 
a touching or feeling with the hand. | 5 

CHIRCHEGE'MOTE, Or CircGemo'TE [old law] a certain eccleſi- 
aſtical court. . | 
CHrRoGRAPH, or CHIRO'GRAPHUM [xi#goyea@or, of eig, a hand, 
32 Gr. to write] a hand writing, A or bill of one's own 

and.” - 


CnirocraPHUM [with the Engliſh Saxons] a public conveyance 


or deed of gift. Lat, 


_ Cnirzo'orapur [of ig, the hand, and yeaQu, Gr. to write; in 
the Common Pleas] an officer who engrofles the fines acknowledged 
in that court. Bacon uſes it. © 8 ALL 3 

Cniro'GrRAPHIST, the ſame with chirographer. IIt is uſed in the 
following paſſage, I think improperly, för one that tells fortunes by ex- 
amining the hand: the true word is chiro/ophiſt or chiromancer. 'Fohn- 
ſou) Let the chirograpbiſis behold his palm. Arbuthnot and Pepe. 

Kane þ trografo, It. chirographus, Lat. xugoyeaQa;Gr.] 
a writing under one's own hand, the art of writing. | 

Criro'Locy L,, of xae, a hand, and ny, a ſpeech; 

CHrROMANCER | chiromancier, Fr.] one who pretends to tell for- 
225 by the hand, or by that art which is commonly called pal- 
miſtry. 5 | 

To chiromancers cheaper art repair, 
Who claſp the pretty palm, to make the lines mo Bi + 
| | . 2 
Cu ROMAN [chiromancie, Fr. chiromanxia, It. chiromancia, Sp. 
ebiromantia, Lat. xagoparrua, of yag and parriia, Gr.] a ridiculous 
kind of divination, whereby they pretend to diſcover the conſtitution 
and tempers of perſons, and to predict future events by the lines, 
wrinkles and marks in the hand. There is not much conſiderable in 
that doctrine of chiromancy, that ſpots in the tops of the nails do ſig- 
nify things paſt, in the middle things preſent, and at the bottom 
events to come. Brown. 

CriRoMa'NTICAL, of or pertaining to chiromancy, _ 

Cnmo'xkEs [of xwers, Gr. the hands] a fort of wheals ariſing in the 
palms of the hands; the ſame as firones. | : 
_ CriRo'nia Vitis, [ſin botany] the wild or blank vine briony, ſo 
called from Chiron. | 

CaiRo'N10N, the herb centaury. EF | 

Cairo'nium Ulcus, a boil or fore; which comes eſpecially on the 
thighs and feet, ſo named, becarſe it has need of ſuch an one as Chiron 
to cure it. 

Cuiro'Nomy [chironomia, Lat. of rig, of Jig, the hand; 
and _ Gr. law] a geſture with the hand either in orators or dan- 
cers, c. 1 | | 
Cuixo'rRHESY [chirothefia, Lat. of yagco$noic, of ug, the hand; 
and Ti9ns, to place] a laying on of the hands. | 

CHINOTONTA [xweoroa,, of x«e, the hand, and rene, Gr. to ex- 


tend] the impoſition of hands in conferring any prieſtly orders. 


To Cnixr, verb neut. [probably formed from the likeneſs of the 
ſound, perhaps contraſted from cheer up; the Du. have circken] to 
make a cheerful noiſe, as birds do when they call without ſinging ; as, 
a chirping lark. | 

To Chixr, verb act. [this ſeems apparently corrupted from cheer 
up. Johnſon.] to make cheerful; as, a 

Carrying Cup [i. e. a cheering cop] a cup of good liquor. 

Carry [from the verb] the voice of birds, and ſome inſets. Ch; 
went the graſhopper under our feet. Spefator. 

Cnr'xrER [from chirp] one that chirps or is cheerful, ä 

To Cnirte, verb neut. [ceonian, Sax. ] to coo, as a pigeon. Ju- 
nius, See CRORME | | . 

Cui AIchO “TR, a word uſed by the Spaniards, in deriſion of the 
French, who pronounce cherri for kyry._ 

CnixURCION 12123 Fr. chirurgo, It. cirujano; Sp, chirurgus, 
Lat. Nie, of ig, the hand, and egyw, Gr. work] one wha 
practiſes the art of chirurgery; one who cures ailments, not with inward 
applications. It is now generally pro- 
nounced, and by many written, /urgeor. . | 

A good Cx12vrcEoN mult have an eagle's (or piercing) exe, a lion's 
(or undaunted) heart, and a lady's (or ſoft) hand. Theſe three natu- . 
ral "— — — = + nary requiſite, yet very proper 
and of great uſe in the practice of ſurgery. _ | 

Chr renny [xgogya, of zig, a hand, and eye, Gr. — 
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Bacon. 2. The qualifications of a 


C o 


is the third branch of the curative part of medicine, and teaches hdw 
ſundry diſeaſes of the body of man may —__ by manual ope- 


ration; it is vulgarly pronounced and written 


, 


Cmavlacic, or CurruURGICAL [of chirurgeon, or the manual part 
of healing, chirurgigue, F. of chirurgicus, Lat.] 1. Pertaining to the 
art of ſurgery. 2. Having qualities uſeful in external applications to 
hurts; as, r or phyſical _ Manual in general, con- 
ſiſting in operations of the hand. This ſenſe, though the firſt, accord- 
ing to ety , is now ſcarce found. Johnen. The chirurgical or 


manual doth refer to the making inſtruments, and exerciſing particu- 


lar experiments. Wilkins. 
_ Canr'szz, or Cn1'zzEL [ci/ello, It. ciſeau, Fr. probably of ſciſſum, 
ſup. of ſcinds, Lat. to cut, q. Aciſſellum] a tool with which ſtone or 


wood is chip'd or pared away. The rude el does the man begin. 


Dryden. 
6 To Cuis gl, verb act. Kn the noun] to cut with a chiſel. 

To Cuir [from the ſubſt. with huſbandmen] ſpoken of ſeed, 
which is ſaid to chit, when it firſt of all ſhoots its ſmall root into the 
earth. Mortimer uſes it. | | 

Cn1T [according to Dr. Hickes, from kind, Ger. a child; 1 
haps from chico, Sp. little. Jobnſon: probably either of cito, It. a little 
boy, or of kitten, Du. a young cat] 1. A child, a baby, generall 
uſed of young perſons in contempt. 2. A little ſniveling boy or girl. 

Theſe will ap ar ſuch chits in ſtory, | 
"Twill turn Al polices to jeſt, Anonymous. 

. A freckle, from chick-peaſe. In this ſenſe it is ſeldom uſed. 4. 
The ſhoot of com from the end of the grain. A cant term among 
maltſters. Barley couched four days, will begin to ſhew the chit or 
fprit at the root end. Mortimer, 

Cuir char. 1. A corrupted reduplication of chat. A word only 
uſed in ludicrous converſation ; as, the chit chat club. Spectator. 2. 
Trifling or goſſipping talk, idle prate. | - 

A Cn Lark, a bird. c 

Cnr'rrErac [either of chiche, Fr. meagre, or chiche-faci, Chau- 
cer] a meagre, ſtarveling child, a puny child with a little face. 

CuarTTERLINGs, without a ſingular [from ſchyterling, Du. Min- 


| Hew, from kuttelin, Ger. Skinner, probably for /fitterlings, becauſe 


the excrements are contained in them, or of kutteis, 'Teut. the in- 


* 


C H Oo 


To Crock, or To Cuuex : [probably of choguer, Fr. | 
daſh, or beat againſt] to give a perſon. a light touch with 2 friks 
under the chin, as a token of kindneſs; alſo to play at pi "gen 
money, Oc, into a hole. See Chuck. Phing 

Cnro'coLaTEt [Fr. and Sp. chioccolato, It.] 1. The nut of the 
cao- tree. The tree hath a roſe flower, with many petals, which "ug 
comes a fruit ſomewhat like a cucumber. It is a native of Amgy,, 
and in great plenty in ſeveral places between the tropics, and gra, 
wild. 2, The cake or maſs made by grinding the kernel f dhe 
cacao-nut, with other ſubſtances, to be diſſolved in hot water. 1 
drink made of the Indian cocoa-nut. Chocolate is much the belt] 
quor ; its oil ſeems to be rich, alimentary, and anodine. A, burn, 

CrocoLaTEt Houſes [from chocolate and houſe} a houſe where the 
company drinks chocolate. 8 

Chop, obſolete, pret. of to chide. Jacob was wroth, and 
with Laban. Geneſis. | 
 Cnox'nicis. See TEREBELLUM, | 

Cnoe'Ras, Lat. [of g, Gr. a hog] the fruma, ſo named, becays 
hogs are ſubject to ſwellings of the like nature. Celſus, lib, ß. ſays 


<>, | 


. theſe ſwellings, like glands, appear chiefly about the neck ; but We 


found alſo in the arm-pits, groin, and ſides. | 
CHoeg'nix [of xo 'Gri a meaſure in uſe among the ancient, 1 
was one of the attic meaſures for things dry, and contained three 4 
ple, being itſelf equal to 1 % 5. See Corn 
Cnolck, /ubP. [choix, Fr.] 1. Election, the act of chuſing, de. 
termination between different things propoſed ; as, I make chi x 
this preferably to that. 2. The power of chuſing; as, to have a 
thing in one's choice. 3. Care in chuſing, curioſmy in diſtinguiſh . 
as, to collect materials with judgment and choice. 4. The thing at 
Preferably to any other. | 
| Let fame exalt her voice, | 
Nor let thy conqueſts only be her choice. Prior. 
5. The beſt part of any thing that is more properly the obje& df 
choice; as, the choice and flower of every thing. 6. Several thing 
propoſed at once, as objects of judgment and choice. 
A braver choice of dauntleſs ſpirits © -A | 
Did never float upon the ſwelling tide. Shakeſpeare, 


wards] 1. Hog's guts dreſſed for eating. 2. A fort of pudding or ſau- 7. To make choice of ; to chuſe from ſeveral things propoſed. 


ſage. 3. The guts, the bowels. Skinner. 
 Cnr'TTY [from chit} 1. Freckly, having freckles. 2. Childiſh, 
like a baby. 


Onirry Face, one having a little face, or opprobriouſly a ſimple 


body, an ideot. | 

Car'valLRous [from chivalry] relating to chivalry, or errant 
knighthood, knightly, warlike, daring ; a word now obſolete. Brave 
purſuit of chivalrous empriſe. Spenſer. 
Cnt'varR y [chevallerie, Fr, of cheval, a horſe, cawalleria, It. 
and Sp.] 1. Knighthood, a military dignity. There be now 


o 


for martial encouragement ſome —_— and orders of chivalry. 


| night, horſemanſhip, valour ; 
as, deeds of chivalry, i. e. mighty feats of arms, notable exploits. 
3. The general ſyſtem of knighthood. | 

75 By the faith which knights to knighthood bore, 

And whate'er elſe to chivalry belongs, 

He᷑e would not ceaſe. Dryaen. | 
4 An adventure, an exploit. Doing a&s more dangerous, tho leſs 
amous, becauſe they were but private chivalries. Sidney. 5. The 


body or order of knights. 


All the chivalry of England move 
To do brave acts. Shakeſpeare. 

CrrvalkyY [Servitium Militare, in a law ſenſe] a particular tenure 
or manner of holding lands, by which the tenant is obliged to per- 
form ſome noble or military office to his lord; a tenure by knight's 
ſervice. There is no land but is holden mediately or immediately of 
the crown, by ſome ſervice or other ; and therefore are all our free- 
holds, that are to us and our heirs, called feuda, fees, as proceeding 
from the benefit of the king. As the king gave to the nobles large 
* e for this or that rent and ſervice, ſo they parceled out theſe 
ands as they thought good: and thoſe ſervices are by Littleton di- 
vided into chivalry and ſocage. The one is military, the other ruſ- 


| 4ic. Chivalry, which holds only of the king, is properly called ſer- 


geantry, and this is ſubdivided into grand or petit, 7. e. great or 
all. Chivalry that may hold of a common perſon, as well as of 
the king, is called /cutagium. Coarel. It ought properly to be writ- 


ten chevalry. It is a word now not much uſed, but in old poems or ro- 


mances. 1 

__ Curve, Car'ves, or CnTEVES [cive, Fr. Skinner, with botaniſts) 
the fine threads of flowers, -or the little knobs, which grow on the 
tops of thoſe threads. DO RES | 


- "Cur'ves {cives, Fr.] a ſort of ſmall onions. Sinner. 


Cnives tipt with Pendants [in botany] is when the horn or thread 
of a flower has a ſeed hanging and ſhaking at the point of it, as in 
tulips, c. | 

HIVETS [with botaniſts] the ſmall parts of the roots of plants, b 
which they Ln eee | SE EIN ws i 

CHLEUASMUS, Lat. [M, of Vj, Gr. to jeer] a laugh- 

ing to ſcorn, a mocking, a jeering or ſcoffing, a rhetorical figure uled 


to that purpoſe. 


Curo'niris [Awgris, Gr.] a precious ſtone green as graſs. 
-» CuLoro'4s, Lat. [gerne, of avgitu, Gr. to appear green or 
yellowiſh] the green-ſickneſs. | 
- Cho'axe, Lat. [of yam, Gr. a funnel} a kind of tunnel in the 


baſis of the brain, by which the ſerous excrements are brought down 


from the ventricles to the 8 glandule ; alſo the pelvis or baſon 
of the reins, perhaps ſo called for the ſame reaſon ; wiz. as like an 
infundibulum, or tunnel, it diſcharges the urine into that canal, which 
conyeys it to the bladder. But as to the fir/t uſe of this word, wiz. 
when applied to the brain, Bartholin ſays, it is nothing elſe than an 
orbicular, and ſometimes triangular, cavity, made by the pia mater, 
where it inveſts the baſis of the brain, and from whence its ventricles 


2 —1. _ I. 3. As | ie den bf 
HOA'sPITEs [of yogomTns, Gr.] a ous Rone of a - 
Bur, that glitters like gold. 12 | | OE 


Hobſon's Cuorice, that or none. This proverb is ſaid to have hy 
it's riſe from one Hobſon, an innkeeper at one of the univerſtis, 
who let horſes to ſtudents, but would always oblige them to take 
that horſe which was next in turn, were he good or bad, or woul 
let them none. | N 
 Crorce, emblematically repreſented, See EL RHCTIox. 

Cnoice, adj, [cboi, Fr.] 1. Rare, excellent, choſen and pref. 
rable to others ; as, choice wine and fruit. 2. wer þ wary, careful; 
uſed of perſons. He that is choice of his time, will alſo be choir d 
his company. Taylor. N 

Croice'LEss [from choice and Je, neg.] not having the power or 
right of chuſing, not free; as, a dead, choice/e/s eylinder. Hammmi 

CHor'ceLy [from choice] 1. With exact choice; as, ſoldim 
choicely collected. 2. Excellently. It is choicely good. 3. Wid 


great care, dearly, 1 


CHor'cENESS o choice] rareneſs, excellency, nicety. Plants fo 
their choiceneſs referved in pots. Evelyn. ' | 

 Crork [chorus, Lat. of xo, = 1. The quire of a churd, 
that place where divine ſervice is faid or ſung by the choriſters. 2. 
A band of fingers ; as, the choir of angels. 3. The fingers in d- 
vine worſhip ; as, the choir ſung te deum. 

To Croxe [aceocan, probably of ceoca, Sax. the mouth or tie 
cheek-bone, becauſe the halter is fixed under the cheek - bone aſ 
criminals] 1. To ſtop the breath, to kill, by ſtopping the paſſage of 
reſpiratio ; to ſtifle or ſtrangle. 2. To ſtop up, to obſtruct or bloc 
Pp a paſlage ; as, to clear ſe the ports, and keep them from being 
choked up. Addiſon. 3. To hinder by obſtruction. Miſts and coul 
do choke her window light. Davies. 4. To ſuppreſs. | 

The gain propos'd, | | | 
TY Cho d the reſpect of likely peril fear d. Shakeſpeare. 
7. =o overpower, to bear under. Chot'd with cares and riches. f. 
* | 


Cnoxx [from the verb] the filamentous or capillary part of at 
choke, A cant word. 
| Croke Pear a rough taſted pear; in a figurative ſenſe, a ſhock d 
rub in one's way, any ſarcaſm or aſperſion by which another 1s pit 
to filence ; a low word. Pardon me for going ſo low, as to talk 0 
giving choke-pears. Clariſſa. | | 
Cro'xer [from choke] 1. One that chokes or ſtifles another. . 
2 * puts another to filence. 3. Any thing that cannot be ay 
wered. 
Cuoxx [from chte] that which has the power of ſuffocating. | 
Cno'Lacocves [cholagega, Lat. xunaywyE., of xn, choler, 
, Gr. to bring away] fach medicines as purge the bile or choler, 
and diſcharge it downwards. | > | 
Col Dbochug Ductus [of x:M, bile, and Jexoper, Gr. 22 
is the uniting of the ductus bilarius with the ductus cyſticus into o 
paſſage ; this paſſage goes obliquely to the lower end of the gut 
denum, and conveys the to thoſe parts. 
Cno'LER [collera, It. and Port. cholera, Sp. cholera, Lat. of Ly 
„from xo2n, Gr. bile] 1. The bile. Such a feeding animal, aud“ 
ubject to diſeaſes from bilious cauſes, ſhould want a proper conte 
ance for choker. Brown. + 
The bile is a juice ſecreted from the blood in the viſcus 91 
liver, and from prank thrown into its proper 7e/ervo:r, = T 
bladder; it is, according to Boerhaave, compoſed of an 4 2 ' 
and /virits diluted with water ; it is, accordingly, of a ſaponace0 


abſtergent, and moſt 2 diſſilvent quality, and greatly 


digeſtion. Baerhav. Oeconůom. Animalis. Ed. Land. p. 32. May 00. 
d, that it is alcaleſcent, though not alcaline ; and as being 4 
acrid of all our juices, it muſt, when in its peccant ſtate (which 
the word choler is generally intended} create much tumult an : 
in the animal ceconomy ? Bir; and if there be any miſtak 
the reader will eafily rectiſ it from hence. . 
2. The humour, which by its ſuper-abundange, is oppoſed to fn 


CHO 


4 ;rrraſcibility- It engenders choler, planteth anger. Shakgpeare. 
3- An got 8 echinles is no great ſcholar, 
Who miſtakes deſire for cboler. Prior. 
| 6 hera Morbus, Lat. a diſeaſe in the ſtomach and guts, whereby 
5 humour are voided in great abundance, both up- 


che dregs of that = 
* Lee It. coltrico, Sp. of cholericus, Lat.] 1. A bound - 
with choler. The one choleric and ſanguine, the other phlegma- 
melancholic. Dryden. 2. Haſty, er prone to anger, 
lied to perſons. An honeſt, plain-dealing fellow, choleric, bold. 
75 /bnot. 3. Angry, offenſive ; applied to words or actions; as cho- 
- * haſte. Sidney. Choleric ſpeech. Raleigh. | | 
"Cuo'LERICKNESS [of choleric] paſſionateneſs, peeviſhneſs, | 
Cxo'LIAMBI, Lat. a ſort of 1ambic'verſe, having a ſpondee in the 
laſt place. 
ay 7s See Colic. | LOIN 

Cao'mer, or Co'xon ["DY?, Heb.] a meaſure, containing 75 
gallons, 5 pints, and 7 ſol. inch. 5 ? 5 

Cuno var, a town of Hungary, on the river Meriſh, about 13 
miles eaſt of Segedon; ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria. 

CnonpRI LUA, Lat. [xo9gAn, Gr.] ruſh, or gum ſuccory, called 
alſo wild endive. | 5 
Cno'xpals, Lat. [in botany] the herb falſe or baſtard dittany. 
CuonDRoGLO'ssUM, Lat. [with ſome anatomiſts] a very ſmall pair 
of muſcles of the tongue. . a 

Cno'xoROs, Lat. [ xordge., Gr.] a grain, as of ſalt, frankincenſe, 


3 pros [with ahatomiſts] a cartilage or griſtle, the moſt earthy 
and ſolid part of the body, next to a bone. . 7 
CnoxbRkos IND ESM0Os, Lat. [ xorIgoovideo ur, of xo. a Carti- 

lage, ow), with, and Je-, a band, of de, Gr. to bind] a cartilagi- 
nous ligament, or the joining of bones together, by means of a car- 
tilage or griſtle. 1 | 2 

o Croost, verb act. [of choifir, Fr. or ceopan, Sax. kieſen, Du · 
and Ger. keeſa, Su. irr. ver.] 1. To ſelect, to pick out of a number 
Chooſe you a man for you. 1 Samuel. 2. To take by way of pre- 
ference of ſeveral things offered. I may neither choo/e whom I would, 
nor refuſe whom I diſlike. Shakeſpeare. 3. To take, not to refuſe, 
Let us chooſe to us judgment. Job. 4. Among divines, to ele& for 
eternal happineſs. | : 
To Crooss, verb neut. to have the power of choice between dif- 
ferent things. It is generally joined with a negative, and ſignifies, 
muſt neceſfarily be; as, he cannot chooſe but proſper. 
Cno'osts [from chooſe] he that has the power or office of chooſing; 

T might be my own chooſer, Hammoid. 5 | 
To Cuor [couper, Fr. kappen, 9 of mr, Gr. to cut] 
1. To cut, to cut ſmall or mince ; as chapters and verſes are ſo chop'd 
and minced, and ſtand ſo broken. Locke. 2. To cut with a quick blow; 
as, to chop off a head. 3. To devour eagerly, with ; as, to chop 
vp a meal, 4. To break into chinks ; as, chop'd hands. 
To Chor, verb neut. to do a thing with an unexpected motion; 
as, the wind chops about, that is, changes ſuddenly. He chops at the 
ſhadow, and loſes the ſubſtance; L'E/trange. 3 5 
To Cor, verb af. [of ceapan, Sax. koopen, Du. to buy] to 
purchaſe generally by an exchange, barter; or truck; as the chopping 


in 
tic and 


oe of x * 


of bargains. 2. To put one thing in the place of another. 

Alffirm the trigons chop d and chang'd, | 
The watry with the fiery rang d. Fudibras. 

3. To altercate, to bandy, to return one thing or word for another: 

as, chopping of logic. | 

To Cuor upon, to light or happen upon. 

To Crop [pop or come] in ſuddenly. | . 

A Crop. 1. A cut, a crack or cleft ; as, the chops in a wooden bowl. 

2. A piece chop'd off; See Chir. Sir William Capel compounded 

for ſixteen hundred pounds, yet Empſon would have cut another chop 

ont of him, if the king had not died. Bacon. 3. A ſmall piece of 

meat, commonly of mutton. . | | 

Cuor· Church [old law term] an exchanging of benefices or churches 

between two perſons. | 

Cnop-yousE [of chop and houſe] a houſe of entertainment, where 

chops of mutton are chiefly ſold ready dreſſed. 


ſixteen ounces and a half; alſo, in Scotland, a meaſure for a quart 
of Wincheſter meaſure. 5 | 7 
Cropping, part. adj. [in this ſenſe, of uncertain etymology] an 
epithet frequently a plied to infants, by way of ludicrous commen- 
dation of their ſturdineſs ; imagined, by Skinner, to ſignify luſty, 
from car, Sax; by others, to mean a child that would bring money at 
a market; perhaps a greedy hungry child, likely to live. Jobnſon. 
Cao r- LocR [of chop — block] a log of wood, on which 
any thing is laid to be cut in pieces. , 
Cnorrmo-xxIrR [of chop and knife} a knife with which cooks 
mince their meat. A chopping-knife under his girdle. Sidney. 
HO PPINGS, a ſort of Venetian ſhoes, with very high heels, 
Cnorry [from chop] full of cracks or clefts. 


Her choppy finger laying | 
Upon = 4. Qu . Shakeſpeare. 
Cuors, or Cnars, Without a ſingular. 1. The mouth of 
3 - 2. The mouth of a man in contempt. 22 him 
8 m the nape to the chops. Shakeſpeare, 3. In familiar language, 
© mouth of any thing; as, the chops of a river; the chops of a 
= l; the chops of a ſmith's vice. 
HORAL [choralis, Lat.] 1. Pertaining to the choir of a church; 
5, a choral vicar, i. e, one who is admitted to perform divine ſervice 
in the Choir. 2, Compofing a choir or concert. Choral ſymphonies, 


2 3. Singing in a choir. Choral ſeraphs ſung the fecond day. 


Cho'rassan, a province of Perſia, on the north-eaſt, adjoining ro 

of 8 3 this was the ancient Bactaria, and the native country 
"ona — — . 0 When it ſignif 

f honda, Lat. xog9n, Gr. when it ſignifies a rope or ſtri 

Knee it is written cord: when its rimitive jo yn is = 

| © h ws retained. Johnſon] 1. The ſtring. of a muſical inſtru- 


5 


_ ebrietas. 


Cuo'pix, Fr. a liquid meaſure, that contains, according to Lemery, 


CHO 
Who mov'd 


| Their ſtops and chords, was ſeen. 
2. A right line in geometry, which joins the two ends of any arch 
of a circle, otherwiſe called a ſubtenſe, or it is one right line that cuts 
a cirele into two parts. | 
To Chord [from the noun] to firing, to furniſh with chords. 
The chorded ſhell. Dryden. 

 Chorba, Lat. [xog3, Gr.] 1. A bowel, a gut. 2. The firing of 2 
muſical inſtrument made of a gut. 

CHorpa, Lat. [with anatomiſts] 1. A tendon or nerve. 2. A pain- 
ful extenſion of the penis. 

CHorpa Membrane Tympani [with anatomiſts] a nerve that comes 
from the third branch of the fifth pair, and is exterided above the mem- 
brane of the tympanum or drum of the ear. Lat. 

CHorDa'psus [of xogJmþo;, Gr.] griping or wringing paitis of the 
ſmall guts; ſo that they being twiſted, or their periſtaltic or worm- 
like motion being inverted, the ordure is thrown up at the mouth only. 
This diſtemper is alſo called by the names of ileus, iliaca paſſio, vol- 
vulus, and miſerere mei. 

CrorDa'TA Gonorrhea, Lat. [with ſurgeons] a malady, when, to- 
pou with the effuſion of the ſemen, the urethra or urinary paſſage is 

ent like a bow, with pain. 

CHR DELE [from chorda, Lat. 
contraction of the froenum. . 

CHroREe'a Sancti Viti [i. ei St. Vitus's dance, fo called becauſe this 
frenzy often ſeized on thoſe people that uſed annually to pay a viſit to 


Milton. 


in ſurgery] an inflammation and 


the chapel of St. Vitus, near the city of Ulm in Sweden] a fort of mad- 


neſs which anciently was very common among ſome people, thoſe 
who were affected with it ran up and down dancing night and day till 
they died, if they were not hindered by force. Why it ſhould be called 
a madneſs, I know not, unleſs from the ridiculous geſtures attending it. 
"Tis no more than a certain paralytic affection; 21 is accordingly diſ- 
pelled by cold-bathing and chalybeat medicines. Monita & Pracepta 
Medica. Mead, 

CHroreei'scoel [of xwees, the country, and iniozorc;, a biſhop] 
rural biſhops, anciently appointed by the prime dioceſan. = 
* Cnorr'vs [x, Gr.] a foot in Greek or Latin verſe; conſiſting 
of three ſhort Fables, or elſe of two ſyllables, the one ſhort, the 
other long. | | OF 

Co'rGes, or GOR GES, a town of Dauphiny, in France, about 6 
miles eaſt of Gap. 

CHoRla'mBic [of xoprapf@-, Gr.] a foot in verſe conſiſting of four 
ſyllables, two long at each end, and two ſhort in the middle; as, 


Cno'rtoN Le Or xwpicy, of yweew, Gr. to contain] the outmoſt 
membrane or {kin that covers the fœtus or child in the womb, being 
pretty thick and ſmooth within, but tough on the outſide, where 
the placenta ſticks. 8. 

CHo'rISTER [chorrfia, from chorus, Lat.] 1. A ſinging man or boy in 
a cathedral; uſually a ſinger of the lower order. 2. A finger in a con- 
cert. This ſenſe is moſtly confined to poetry. | 

With hollow throats, 1 
The chorifters the joyous anthem ſing. Spenſer. 
5 Of airy chorifiers a numerous train. Dryaen. 

Cnc o, or Cho'rus [in muſic books] is when all the ſeveral 
parts of a piece of muſic are performed together, which is commonly at 
the concluſion. | 

CHoRoBA'TES [of xo, Gr. to over-run a country] a level 
uſed by the ancients with a double ; in the form of a L. 

CHo'ROGRAPHER | chorographer, Fr. corografo, It. chorographus, Lat. 
of xwpoypapevs, of xweE-, a country, and yea@w, to deſcribe] a deſcriber 
of particular countries. | oy 

 CHoRoGRA'PHICAL [of xweoyea@ia, of yweE-, a country, and g- 
Oh, Gr. to deſcribe] deſcriptive of particular countries, laying down 
their boundaries. A chorographical deſcription of this terreſtrial para- 
diſe. Raleigh. | 

CHorRoGRA'PHICALLY, according to the art of chorography, in a 


chorographical manner. 


Cuo'RoGRAPHY [chorographie, Fr. corografia, It. and Sp. chorogra- 
phia, Lat. xweoyeaPra, of Ne-, a region, or country, and yeaPw, Gr. 
to deſcribe] a part of geography which treats of the deicription of 

articular countries, or of one country or province, or laying down the 
undaries of particular prgvinces. Its object is leſs than that of 
geography, and greater tharFthat of topography. | 

CHoROGRAPHY, in painting or ſculpture, is repreſented by a wo- 
man in a habit of a changeable colour, plain and ſhort ; in her right 
hand a meaſuring ſquare, and in her left a pair of compaſſes. By her 
ſide a globe, with ſome part of it deſigned. | 

Her changeable habit denotes the different taking of ſituations, as 
the ſhortneſs of it does their being taken briefly. The uſe of the inſtru- 
ment and compaſles are obvious. | 

Cnoro'1pes Plexus, or CHOROE1'DES, the folding of the carotid 
artery in the brain, in which is the glandula pinealis ; alſo the uvea tu- 
nica, which makes the apple of the eye. 

CHoro'METRY [xwpoprrgia, of xe, a country, and wererw, Gr. 
to meaſure] the art of ſurveying, or meaſuring countries. 

Cho x us, Lat. of x«e@-, Gr. J 1. The company of fingers and dan- 
cers in a ſtage-play, or of perſons finging together in concert; a 

choir. 'Fhe 9 tragedy was at firſt nothing but a chorus of fingers. 
Dryden, 2. The perſons who are ſuppoſed to Lehold what paſles in the 
acts of a tragedy, and ſing their ſentiments between the acts. 

| For ſupply, | 

Admit me chorus to this hiſtory. Shakeſpeare. | 
3. The ſong between the acts of a tragedy. 4. Verſes of a ſong, in 
which the company join the ſinger. Sce Coro. OT 

Cnosk in Action [a law 2 a thing that has not a body; being 
only a right; as, an annuity, a covenant, a bond, Sc. Chy/e in 
action may alſo be called cho/e in ſufpence, as having no real exiſtence, 
and not being properly in poſſeſſion. f 

Cnosk Local [a law term] a thing fixed to a place, as a mill, Sc. 

Caoss Tranfitory [a law term] this is likewiſe called choſe in /uf- 
pence, as having no real exiſtence, aud not being properly in poſtciion 

a thing that is moveable, or that may be carricd from one place to 
ther. | 
31L Cnosxx, 
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doubted by Skinner, who tries to 
laugh at, or joucher, to wheedle ; and from the Teutonic, eſen, to prat- 
tle. It is perhaps a fortuitous and cant word, without etymology. 
Jobnſon. Probably of gauſſer, Fr. to banter] 1. To cheat, to cozen, 
to defraud, to trick, to impoſe _ | 


CHR 


Cuosen, or Cnosz [irreg. imp. and part. paſſ. of ts chooſe} See 
o CHOOSE. | | 
10'Tz11, the frontier town of Moldavia, on the confines of Po- 


land, ſituated on the river Neiſter, and ſubje& to the Turks. 


Cuoven [ceo, Sax. choucas, provincial Fr.] a bird like a jack- 


daw, but bigger, that frequents the rocks by the ſea- ide. Hanmer. 


rows have a reſemblance with ravens, daws, and choughs. Bacon. 
Cours [commonly pronounced and written jow/] the crop of a 


bird. The choule or crop, adhering into the lower fide of the bill, and 
fo deſcending by the throat, is a bag or ſachel. Brown, | 


To Crovuse, or To Chowsz G e original of this word is much 
educe it from the French, go/er, to 


Freedom and zeal have chous'd you o'er and o'er, 
Pray give us leave to bubble you once more. Dryden. 


2. With of before the thing defrauded. 


When geeſe and pullen are ſeduc'd, 
And ſows of ſuckmg pigs are chu. Hudibras. 
A Cuousk, or A Cyowss [from the verb. This word is derived 


by Henſhaw from #7aus or chiaus, a meſſenger of the Turkiſh court, 
who, ſays he, is little better than a fool] 1. A cheat, ſham, or 
trick. 2. A filly fellow, a bubble, a tool, who may eafily be impoſed 
upon, a mere bubble. | | 


A ſottiſh chouſe, 

Who can a thief has rob'd his houſe, 

Applies himſelf to cunning men. Hudibras. | 
To Cno'wrtr, to mumble and mutter as ſtubborn children do. 
Cure'mniTz, or CHREWMNITS, the principal of the mine-towns in 


Upper Hungary, about 68 miles north-eaft of Preſburg ; ſubject to 
the houſe of Auſtria. 


CnzisM [chriſma, Lat. of eich, Gr. an unguent, from xp, to 


anoint] 1. Unction. It is only applied to ſacred ceremonies. Chriſt's 
eternal prieſthood denoted eſpecially by his action or chriſm. Hammond. 
2. A compoſition of oil and balſam conſecrated by a biſhop, to be uſed 
in the ceremonies of baptiſm, confirmation, extreme unction, corona- 
tions, Sc. See Baprisu and RITEs. 


HRISMA'LE [in old records] a chriſom cloth laid over the face of a 


child at baptiſm, 


Cnr1'sMaT1s Denarii, chriſom pence, money paid to a biſhop by 


the pariſh clergy for their chriſm, which is conſecrated at Eaàſter for 
the year enſuing. Lat. 


, ; 


Car1'sMATORY, a veſſel in which the-chriſm is kept. 
Car1'som [of gaps, Gr.] an unction of infants, an ancient cu- 


ſtom of anointing children as ſoon as they were born, with ſome aro- 
matic unguent, and putting on their heads a cloth dawbed with it, 
this was worn till they accounted them ſtrong enough to endure bap- 
tiſm, which being performed, it was left off. Hence formerly in the 
bills of mortality ſuch infants who die before baptiſm were called 
chriſoms. | 28 


Curi'som, or Ctr ysom-Chth, the face- cloth or piece of linen, laid 


upon the head of a child that was newly baptized, which of old time 
was a cuſtomary due to the prieſt of the pariſh. 5 


ChRISOM Calf, a calf killed before it is a month old. | 
Cuklsous, ſet in the bills of mortality as a diſtemper, to ſignify 


children that die within the month. When the convulſions were but 
few, the number of chriſoms and infants was greater. Graunt. 


CHRIST {XPIETOE, Gr. z. . anointed] the name of the ever 


bleſſed 1eleemer of the world: And which perhaps is beſt explained 
by np its etymology with the following texts, Daniel ix. 24. 
Acts x. 38. 
fuſion of tha Holy Spirit on our Saviour's perſon in his incarnate ſtate. 
Tho' (to prevent miſtake) it may not be improper to obſerve, that 
how much ſoever our Lord, in his pre-exi/tent ſphere and ftation, ſur- 
paſſed all other beings, whom Gop produced by him: yet, when be- 
coming man, and when made (for our ſakes) a /ittle lower than the an- 
gels, he came, like all other prophets of God, under the conduct of the 
rophetic sP1RIT, by whom himſelf (during his abode on earth) was 
ed, by whom he taught, and + out devils. And yet, when alluding 
to his ſtate of exa/tation, he ſays of this very Spirit; But when the 
Comforter is come, *whom I'll sEND from the Father: And again, He 
ſhall glorify me; for he ſhall RHE mine, and fhew it' unto you— 
All that the FATHER has is nine. From theſe and the like texts, the 
ancients inferred (as biſhop Pearſon on the creed obſerves, p. 324) not 
only the preſent /bordination of this truly divine and glorious $PIR1T to 
God's on/y-begotten on; but alſo that he originally received his very efſence 
from him. But to proceed: Kings and prieſis were anointed as well as 
prophets : And accordingly we read in ſcripture, ** God, even thy God, has 
anointed THEE with the oil of gladneſs above thy fellows ;” ſothataTHREE- 
ron character ſeems contained in the e:y3-20/ogy of this word, when 
applied to Jeſus, the prophet, prieſt, and king ; and under all, he is 
become the auTHOR of eternal, ſalvation to them that obey him. 


ohn iii. 34. All which paſſages ſeem to refer to the ef- 


Cnr1'sTLING, noun ſubft, A name which the learned Mede gives, 


by way of contempt, to the new mediators, which the fuperſtition of 
the fourth century introduced. See Br anptun. 


CnrisT's, or CyR15s-Croſ5- Row, the alphabet, becauſe in C il- 


drens horn-books a croſs is generally put before it. 


To Cur1'srex [eſurxnian, Sax.) 1. To baptize a perſon, to enter 


into the comniunion of the chriſtian church, to initiate into chriſtianity 
by water. 2. To name, to denominate in general. Chriſten the 
thing what you will, it can be no better than a mock millenium, Bur- 
net's Theory. | 


Cxri'srenDoOM [of chriſtian and the termination dom] all thoſe 


countries thro 1ghout the world, where the chriſtian religion is profeſ- 
ſed; the collective body of chriſtians ; as, that is received over all chri- 


fend m. 


Anti-CURIsTENDo, noun /ubſt, A word by which the judicious 


Mede, in his comment on the apocalypſe, characteriſes all thoſe na- 
tions which adhere to the apeſlate church of Rome, as ſupporting (in 


his judgment) a whole em of religion diametrically opp/.te to that of 
 Cun15T, | | 


Cyr 1'sTENING, ſubſe. [from the ver] the ceremony of baptizing, 


or fiſt inidation into chriſtianity, 


C H R 


 Curr'sTrIAan, 22 [chritien, Fr. criſtiane, It. chriſtidno, Sg. . 
N Lat. of x@5:av@-, Gr.] one who profeſſes 0 dei 
gion. | 

CHRISTIAN, adj. [derived as the ſubſt.] of or pertaining to chi 
ſtianity. | a 

A Cuxisrixx Name, the name which is given to a perſon in ha, 
tiſm at the font, diſtin from the ſurname or gentilitious name. 4 

CnrI'STIAnISM [chriftianiſme, Fr. chriftianiſmus, Lat.] 1, T1 
chriſtian religion. 2. The nations profeſſing chriſtianity. . 

CnrisTIA'NITY [chretiente, Fr. chriſtianitas, Lat.] the religion f 
chriſtians. h 

CHRIST-CHURCH, a borough town of Hampſhire, at the conflux of 
the Avon and Stour, and was therefore anciently called Thunam 
bourne; but had its preſent name from a collegiate church, built he : 
in the time of the Weſt Saxons, and firſt called Trinity, but afterwars, 
Chriſt-church, It is 100 miles from London, and ſends two member 
to parliament, 3 5 | 

CHRISTIA'NITATIS Curia [an old law term] the court chriſtian, ,, 
eccleſiaſtical adminiſtration, in oppoſition to the civil court or lay with 
nal, alſo ſtiled curia domini regis. | 

To Cur1ſ'sT1an1zE [from chriſtian] to make chriſtian, to convert 
to chriſtianity. The principles of Platonic philoſophy as it is now 
chriſtianized. Dryden. 

HRI'STIANLY [of chriſtian] after a Chriſtian manner. 

CuRIsT J- T Horn, or Cnr1sT's-Wort, a plant that flouriſhes about 

Chriſtmas; ſo called, as Skinner fancies, becauſe the thorns have 


ſome likeneſs to a croſs. It hath long ſharp ſpines ; the flower has 


five leaves in the form of a roſe, which becomes a fruit, ſhaped like 1 
bonnet, having a ſhell almoſt g)obular. This is by many perſons ſup- 
poſed to be the plant from which our Saviour's crown of thorns wa 
compoſed. Miller. c 

CHRISTIAN A, a town of Norway, in the province of Aggerhuys 
ſituated on a bay of the ſea, 100 miles north of Gottenburg. ; 

CHRISTIanO'PLE, a port-town of Sweden, on the Baltic Sea, in thy 
territory of Blecking, and province of South Gothland, 13 mils 
north eaſt of Carelſcroon. a 

CHrr'sriansBURG, a Daniſh factory on the gold coaſt of Affi, 
near Acra. | 

CHR1'STIANSTADT, a town of Sweden, on the river Helles, it the 
territory of Blecking, and province of South Gothland, 45 miles wel 
of Carelfcroon. | | 

Carr'srmas [q. d. Chrifti Miſſa, i. e. the maſs of Chriſt] a feſi. 
val celebrated on the 25th day of December, in commemoration ct 
the birth of Chriſt, by the particular ſervice of the church. | 

CHRISTMAS-BOx [from chriſtmas and box] a box in which litle 
preſents are collected at Chriſtmaſs. Gay uſes it. | 

CHR1STMAsS-FLOWER, a ſpecies of hellebore. 

CurysTicoL1sT [chrifticola, Lat.] a worſhipper of Chrif, i 
Chriſtian. | | Big | 
. Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb Saint Chriſt. 
pher. LET 

Cnr1'sToLYTEs [of yer ©-, Chriſt, and Avw, Gr. to reſolve or difſole] 


| ſome wild and greatly miſguide Chriſtians (fo called, as is here ſup- 


poled) from their di//o/ving Chriſt, by maintaining that he deſcend: 
into hell body and ſoul, and that he left both there, afcending to he 
ven with his nas alone. I remember Irenzus tells us of ſome an- 
cient heretics, whoſe ſcheme bore ſome kind of reſemblance to 7 
THEoGony : and IT could almoſt have ſaid, the authors of lu 
hypotheſis (if there were ever ſuch) were as much oblig'd to Ho. 
mer; ho tells us, that Ulyſſes, when viſiting the infernal world, 
converſed there with the form of Hercules; while Hercules hin 
was regaling with the gods in heaven. 
Tor de er eioeonoo H Hęax,j, 
Eid avrog bs wer abaratoior heel 
Tefrerai en Daning, xas txt xx\MoP@uper Hen. 
| OTTER Odyf. Lib. xi. 1. 600. 

See BUMICELL1 and ApRIANIS TS. 

CurI'sroPHERs, or ST. CHRIsTOPHERS, one of the Caribbee iſlands, 
to which Columbus gave his Chriſtian name. It is about 20 miles 
long, and ſeven broad; and has an high mountain in the middle, 
from whence ſome rivulets have their riſe, It is a Britiſh colony; 
produces ſugar, cotton, ginger, indigo, Qc. and lies about 60 mile 
welt of Antegua. 

Cnro'ma [xeuun, Gr] colour. 8 0 

1 [in muſic] a graceful way of ſinging with quavers 2nd 
trilloes. 

Cnroma [with rhetoricians] a colour, a ſet off or fair pretence. 
The chroma, with Dionyſ. Halicarn. is that figure which expreſſe 
what the ſpeaker intends ; but where alſo elegance [cumperesa] 15 fe. 
quiſite. Dionyſ. Halic. Ed. Sylburg. Tom. II. p. 43- 9 

CRN I {in painting] the colouring. The third part of paint 
ing is called the chromatic or colouring. Dryden. : , 

Cnromatic [chromatique, Fr. cromatico, It. chromatico, Sp. © 1 
maticus, Lat. of xpuparizc;, Gr.] 1. Relating to colour. 2. (In m * 
relating to an ancient ſpecies thereof, now unknown; which, accord 
to ſome, conſiſts in keeping the intervals cloſe, ſo as to make the - 
lody the ſofter and ſweeter. He never touch'd his lyre in ſuc 
truly chromatic and enharmonic manner as upon that i 0 
buthnot and Pope. Dionyſ. Halicar. makes theſe to be two kind 1 
melody, abſolutely difiin& from one another; © The Dithyr the 
writers, ſays he, both change the manners [7porz;] by introducing” 
Dorian, the Phrygian, the — into their ſong ; and vary venere 
dies, by making them ſometimes enharmonic, ſometimes chromatic, 
ſometimes diatonic. Dion. Halicarn. Ed. Sylburg. Tom. II. 32 of 

Cnroma'TiICs [chromatica, Lat.] a delightful and pleaſant 
muſic. | | in Quicd 
Cnro'MATISM [xeupaloy®:, Gr.] the natural colour and tinctule 
any thing. | A Jour of 

Caromari5M [with phyſicians] the natural tincture or colo 
the blood, ſpittle, urine, &c. | 1 gabe, 

CuromaTo'GRAPHY | xeupaloygaP1a, of XD, colour, and 8 


Gr. to detcribe} a treatiſe of eglours z allo ue art of paiating in b. 


lours. | 
Chreus 


CHR CHU 


cus Topo [ycopdlowroa, Gr.] the art of making or mixing parent = colour with green; a chryſolite. The chry/a/i/s was a hn 
and compounding colours. | | | 29 gold-ye low ; the modern topaz. Criſp. The modern chry/olite is of a 
Cusn [chronicus, Lat. of XgonrO-, of e, Gr. time] of or duſky green with a caſt of yellow. Woodward. 
ining to time, or that is of long continuance. 1 : CHRYSOPOE'LA, Lat. [of xevoo;, and www, Gr. to make] the art of 
FR x Ne al {chronique, Fr. cronico, It. chronicus, Lat. of xgour®-, making gold. | 
Gr.] of or pert ining to time, or that it is of long continuance. : CHRYSO'PRASUS, Lat. [xevoomgare;, of yeuro;, and wow, Gr. a 
CuronICAL Diſeaſes [with phyſicians] are ſuch diſtempers as do leek] a precious ſtone of a yellow colour, approaching to green. The 
not come preſently to a height and terminate ; but in which the pa- tenth a chryſopraſus. Revelations. Not unlike the modern chryſolite; 
tient lingers on and continues many years ; as, the gout, ſtone, drop- but of a deeper green and yellow. Criſp. 


fy, c. A chronical diſtemper is of length. Quincy. 25 Cux xs vr ERus, Lat. [of xgvoo; and leo, Gr.] a kind of topaz: 
N Cyro'NICALNESS [of chronical] quality of being of long conti- | CuRYs0 SPASTUS, Lat. [xevoronarc; Gr.] a precious ſtone; 
nuance. | ſprinkled as it were with gold ſand. . 
Curo'nICLE [chronique, Fr. cronica, It. chronica, Sp. chronyck, Du. Cnrvyso'speRMON, Lat. [ ygvocontgwor, Gr.] the herb ſemper 
chronick, Ger. chronicon, Lat. Xgomxon, Gr. of xe, time] 1. Are- vivum. | | Ns 
iter or account of events, according to the order of times, or of CuRYsosPe'RMe, Lat. [of yevoos, gold, and ona, Gr. the ſeed] 
things done from time to time. | e dthe ſeed of gold. 
Tis a chronicle of day by day, | Curys0'sPs1s, Lat. [of xgvoo; and „L, Gr.] a precious ſtone like 
Not a relation for a breakfaſt. Shakefpeare, gold. | | 
2. A hiſtory ; as, the Iriſh and Britiſh chronicles, 3 Caryso'renrs [with phyſicians) an abſconding of the teſticles in 
To CaxontcLE [croniquer, Fr.] 1. To record in a chronicle or hi- the belly, I take this to be a corruption of the word chrypſorchis, of + | 
ſtory ; as, to chronicle —_ 2. To regiſter, to record in general. xfurro, to hide, and opy6s, a teſticle. | | 
He that is ſo yok'd by a fool, - CuRys0'THALEsS [in botany] the leſſer ſort of wall penny-roya}; 
Methinks ſhould not be chronicled for wiſe. Shakeſpeare. penny- wort. | | ; | 
CaronicLeR [from chronicle] a writer of chronicles, a recorder of CRYSTAL. See CRYSTAL. | . 
events in order of time. Gathering chroniclers. Donne. _ CnrrsTaL [in heraldry] in blazonry by precious ſtones is ſome- 


Cyro'nictes [of xemxa, of ge., Gr. time] the name of two times allowed a place among them, tho it is not properly one; and is 
books in the Old Teſtament ; but which the /eptuagint verſion calls the uled inftead of argent or ſilver, and moſt frequently pearl. | 
fot ſment; wiz. of the two books of Kings. 2 CnRyYSTA'LLINE Humour [ Lat. of X2vr an, of xtve ., Gr. 
Curo'nopix {of x ge- and Juxwpy Gr. to ſhew] a ſort of dial or gold] the tranſparent humour of the eye. 1 85 
jnſtrument to ſhew the paſſing away of time. - Curysv'Lca [of xypuo©», gold, and eaxw, Gr. to draw] a water with 
Cusn [of ge., time, and yeaupa, Gr. a letter] a fort which refiners waſh gold off when mixed with other metals ; agua 
of verſe in which the figurative letters being joined together, make up Yortis; alſo a chymical liquor which diſſolves gold. | 
the year of our Lord; an inſcription, including the date of any action, Cavs [from cop, Sax. a great head. Sinner. ] a ſort of river fiſh 


as in the following example: that has a great head; a chevin. The chu is in prime from Mid- may 
| Gloria lauſq; Deo ſxCLorUM in ſæc la ſundo. to Candlemas, but beſt in winter. Walton. | 
Curonocka MMATICAL [of chronogram] belonging to a chrono- Cuvs [cob, Sax. a jolt-head] a great headed, chub cheeked fel 


oram. A chronogrammatical verſe, which includes not only this year low]; likewiſe, among ſharpers, an ignorant, unexperienced game- 
1660, but numerical letters enough to reach above a thouſand years ſter. Both low ſenſes. Ge I 95 55 
further until the year 2867. Havel. «0 Cunv'pRED, ag. [from hub] big headed; like a chub. 


CyRonNocRaMMa'TIST, a writer of chronograms. There are fo- CHv'BBEDNEss [of chab] the quality of having full cheeks. 
reign univerſities where, as you praiſe a man in England for being an CHuBMEssAa'yiTEs, or CHUPMEsSAHITEs, 'a Mahomet in ſect; 
excellent philoſcyher or poet, it is an ordinary character to be a great who believe that Jeſus Chriſt is God, and the true meſſiah, the re- 
cbrorogrammatiſi. Aadiſon. deemer of the world, but without rendering him any public or de- 


CyroNno'LOGER or CyRoNo'LoG1sT [chronologifte, Fr. cronologiſia, clared worſhip. Paul Rycaut (from whom this account is in part ta 
It. chronologiſta, Lat. of xgovenoy®-, of xgor®, and , Gr.] one ken) flatters himſelf with hopes, that his je may, in time, prepare 
{killed in, or a writer of chronology. | 1 the way for the admiſſion of chriſtianity among the Turks: but, I tear, 
CuronoLo'G1caL [of chronologius, Lat.] pertaining to chrono- there is no great proſpect of it, till thoſe opBsTacLes againſt the con- 
logy. Ex 8 verſion both of Mahometans and Jews, referred to under the word 
CHRONOLO'GICALLY, according to chronology, _ Caaba or Caba, are removed out of the way. See C AAA, Firft Causk; 
CxroxoLo'Gics [chronologica, Lat.] books which treat of chrono- and Ar TRIBU TES lncmmunicable. | 
logy. | | s | | Cavck [from the verb] 1. The voice or call of a hen: He made the 
Carono'Locy [chronologie, Fr. cronologia, It. and Sp. chronologia, chuck that people uſe to make to chickens when they call them. Temple. 
Lat. of ycorohoyics, Of yeor®-, time, and , Gr. a word, 2 the art of 2. A — of endearment, corrupted from chickin or chick. Come, 
computing time from the creation of the world for hiſtorical uſes, and N r promiſe. What promiſe, chuck ? Shakeſpeare. 3. A ſudden ſmall 
preſerving an account of remarkable tranſactions, ſo as to date truly viſe. 4. Among boys, a play, at which the money falls with a 
the beginnings and ends of the reigns of princes, the revolutions of chuck or ſudden noiſe into the hole beneath. Arbuthnot uſes it. 
kingdoms and empires, ſignal battles. &c. All nations, ſays Sir Iſaac To Cuuck, verb neut. [A word, probably, formed in imitation 
Newton, before they began to keep exact accounts of time, have been of the ſound that it expreſſes, or, perhaps, corrupted from chick. 
prone to raiſe their antiquities ; and this humour has been promoted by Johnſon] 1. To make a noiſe like a hen calling her chickens, 2. To 
the contentions between nations about their originals. Newton's Chro- cry like a partridge. 3. To give a gentle blow under the chin, ſo as 
nology, p. 43. And this is one ground or reaſon, out of many, on to make the mouth ftrike together. Chuck the infant under the chin; 
which that judicious writer has made ſo conſiderable a change in fixing Congreve. | 
the date of facts preceding the war between the Greeks and Perſians ; To Cnvek, verb ad. to call, as a hen calls her young. 
* {o fixing them, ſays he, p. 8, as to make chronology ſuit with the _ Then crowing, clapp'd his wings, th' appointed call 
courſe of nature, with aſtronomy, with sackED hiſtory, with Herodotus, To chuck his wives together in the hall. Dr den. | 
the father of hiſtory, and with itſelf.” [See Trojan Var.] But—Haud To Cav'ckLE, to burſt out every now and then into laughter, to 


mftri et tantas componere lites. laugh by fits and ſtarts. | 

iſlands, CHRONO'METER [of xge., time, and pew, Gr. meaſure] an in- 10 Cyv'ckLE, verb neut. [{tharcken, Du.] to laugh vehemently, 
) mile W firument for the exact menturation of time; as, a pendulum chronome- to laugh convuliively, She chuckled when a baud was carted. 
middle, ter. Der bam. 5 Prior. f | 

colony; CuroxNo'METRUM, Lat. [of go and Helge, Gr.] the ſame as a To CyvckLE, verb act. [from chuck] 1. To call, as a hen does her 
5 miles pendulum to meaſure time with. | | young: If theſe birds are within diſtance, here is that will chuck/e 


 Caro'noscope [of ve time, and oxen®-, a mark] the ſame as them together. Dryden. 2. To cocker, to fondle. Your confeſſor; 
a pendulum to meaſure time. 80 | that parcel of holy guts and garbidge, he muſt chuct/e you, and moan 
Ciry'saLts, Lat. [from yevo®-, Gr. gold, becauſe of the golden you. Dryden. 
colour in the nymphæ of ſome inſects; with naturaliſts] deed. the A Cav'ckLE, or Chv'cxLE Head, a noiſy, rattling, empty fellow; 
hw” ſame as Aurelia, the ſame as the nymphz of butterflies and moths ;- the a low word. 1 Sid 
exprenes firſt apparent change of the maggot of any ſpecies of inſeQs. CE [probably from to chew. Jobnſon.] an old word, as it 
] is " . CirysaRoyRUM [of xpoc;, gold, and agyvgior, Gr. filver] a tri- ſeems, for forced meat. Chuets, which are likewiſe minced meat. 
1 ciently levied on courteſans, &c. Bacon. | | | 
of paint- HRYSA'NTHEMUM [of youozr9eucr, Gr.] a plant having ſhining —Cuv'puiercn, a market town of Devonſhire, near the river Teign; 
* ew flowers; crow-foot or gold knaps. 1082 miles from London. It is noted particularly for givin title of 
7 "aſd Feser CTRUM [of xgvors, gold, and neger, Gr. amber] amber baron to the noble family of Clifford, ever ſince the reign of Charles 
In m 1 K. oo golden or yellow colour. | the ſecond. : Fl 
CCOrdIng Cury'sevs [of X2vouu®-, Gr.] a ſort of comet A Cnurr [a word of uncertain derivation, perhaps corrupted from 


ers and 


: rip ar rau rie [of xevoilis, Gr.] gold foam, the foam that riſes from chub, or derived from kwf, Wel. a ſtock. Johnſon.] a coarſe, fat head- 
15 fr- Wane lon, being of a yellow colour like gold. 225 | ed, blunt clown, a clowniſh fellow. | 


Cury's1T1s, Lat. the herb milfoil or yarrow, ; | Hang ye, gotbelly'd knaves, are you undone? - 7 


HRYSOBERI'LLUS, Lat, [of yevocs and gens, Gr.] a fort of No, ye fat chuffs, I would your ſtore were here. Shakeſpeare: 
* ſtone that ſhines like 0d ” 1 . RN Cav'e —— from Se) farlily, in a churliſh manner. 
* HEYSOCA'RPUM [of xpvooxapror, Gr.] a kind of ivy, whoſe ber- Cuv'rrixEss [from chu] clowniſhneſs, ſurlineſs. 33 
8 re of a golden colour. | h | Cnv'eey [from chuff} blunt, ſurly, fat; alſo rough, clowniſh, rude, 
SHRYSOSERAU'NIUS Pulvis, Lat. [with chemiſts] a powder made Chun (chm, Armoric. to live together] a chamber-fellow to a ſtu- 


* gold, the ſame as pulvis fulminans. dent at the 5 ; 
eue _ COLLA, Lat. [xgvooronmc, of g. gold, and , Gr. Cava [among the vulgar} tobacco to chew. | . e 
gold Ku Fuge a mineral like a pumice ſtone, found in copper, Cuvur, a thick, ſhort piece of wood, leſs than a block; as, 4 
lolderin ver mines; one ſort of which is called borax, and uſed for chump of wood. Moxon. | es 
DL rea Lat. [ eB eee eee, CHURCH —— 2 en ns H. Ste bu hived, 
ilfoi Lat. (o 05, and xon, Gr, the hai ner 'eut, Cynic, cince, Sax. of xveicexn, Gr. ſcil. ou. 2.8, the Lord S e 
* n i X8vo0o en ] 1. A — built and e e to the honour of God, ſet apart for 
Gi OLA CHANUM, N Gr.] a kind of orach. divine worſhip. Church doth 1 no other thing than the Lord's 
which e og 1s, Lat. [of gv bee, Gr.] a precious ſtone houſe. Hooker, 2. A particular aſſembly or congregation of chriſtian peo- 
I Keg ron a fire, but 1 ua by 2 N ple _ 1 care of a — _ Fre is much wen 4 —— by we 
rifolies » Or Cheyso'LITHEs, Lat. [chry/olite, Fr. griſelito, It. articles, A con tion of faithful men, in whac word 
Yolita, Sp. and Port. of yeuoogo, Gr.] _—_— ſtone fo a tranſs of God is — = the /acraments be duly adminiſtered, N 
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CHU 
# Eng 18 s ordinance, in all thoſe things that of neceſſity are requiſite 
to the ſame.” Had you asked any of the primitive chriſtians, whe- 
ther the aſſemblies of the Baſilidians, Marcionites, or Cerinthians, 
were churches of Chriſt ? they would have anſwered © No; — but 
nurſeries of the moſt execrable errors. [See BASILIDIANs, CERIN- 
THIANs, &fc.] And, accordingly, they generally rebaptized all that 
came over to them from theſe quarters, till the biſhop of Rowe, by his 
influence, made a change here, as he has done in many other ancient 
cuſtoms. The church is a religious aſſembly, or the large fair build- 
ing where they meet; and ſometimes the ſame word (by a hd kind of 
catachreſis) means only a ſynod of biſhops or of preſbyters; and, in 
ſome places, it is the pope and a general council. Watts. ; 

Anti-CHUnch, noun /ubft. A church oppoſite to the true church of 
Chriſt, Meade. | 

Ahe nearer the Cyvrcn, the farther from God. 

Fr. Pres de I Egliſe, loin de Dieu. Spoken to thoſe who neglect an 
advantage when they might eaſily have it. The Italians ſay likewiſe : 


icing alla chieſa, lontana da Dio. It is likewiſe hit in the teeth of 


thoſe, who living near the church, or having every opportunity of 
frequenting divine ſervice, do yet neglect it. | ; 

o Churcn a Woman, to perform, with her, the office of returning 
thanks in the church, for any ſignal deliverance, particularly recovery 
out of childbed.. | 

Cavrcn Militant, the aſſemblies of the faithful throughout the earth. 

Cavacn Triumphant, the church or company, ſuppoſed to be of 
the faithful already in glory. See BeaTiric Viſſon. | 

Greek Cyurcurs, or Eaſtern Cnuxchks, the churches of all thoſe 
countries formerly ſubje& to the Greek or Eaſtern empire. 

Latin or Weſtern Cnuxchzs, comprehends all the churches of 
France, Spain, Italy, Africa, the north, and all other churches where 


the Latins carried their language, or rather in countries belonging the 


Weſtern empire. 

Church [in architecture] a large building, extended in length with 
nave, Choir, iſles, ſteeple, belfroy, &c. 

Catholic Cnukck, ; whole body of the faithful, throughout the 
whole world, of which Chriſt is head. 8 

Simple Cnuxck, one which has only a nave and a choir, with ifles; 
that which has a row of porticoes in form, with vaulted galleries, and 


 hasa chapel in its pourtour, 


CHuRCH i a Greek Croſs, one, the length of whoſe croſs is equal to 
that of the nave, in which form moſt of the Greek churches are built. 

CHuRcH is uſed frequently in conjunction with other words; as, 
church. member, the member of a church; church-power, ſpiritual, or 
eccleſiaſtical authority. 


CHURCH-ALE [from church and ale] a wake or feaſt, commemo- 


ratory of the dedication of the church. For the church-ale two young 
men of the pariſh are yearly choſen to be wardens, who make collec- 
tion among the pariſhioners of what proviſion it pleaſeth them to be- 
ſtow. Carew. | 
CnvuRcn-aTTIRE [from church and attire] the habit in which men 
officiate at divine ſervice. Church-attire, which with us is uſed in 
public prayer. Hooker. | | 
CHURCH-AUTHORITY [of church and authority] eccleſiaſtical power, 
ſpiritual juriſdiction. Atterbury uſes it. : : 
CHURCH-BURIAL [of church and burial] burial according to the 
rites of the church. The biſhoF has the care of ſeeing that all chriſ- 


_ tians, after their death, be not denied church-burial. Aylife. 


CHURCH-FOUNDER, he that builds or endows a church, Emperors 
and biſhops in thoſe days were church-founders. Hooker. 

CHuRCH-MaN [of church and man] 1. A clergyman, one that mi- 
niſters in ſacred things. 2. An adherent to the church of England. 

CHurRcnessET, or CHURCH-SCoOT Ig. d. churches ſeed} a certain 


meaſure of ſeed, which anciently every man ought to give to the 


church on St. Martin's day. | | 
Cnuxch Service, the common-prayer, collects, &c. uſed in the 


church. 


Cnvxcn Service, was firſt ſung in Engliſh in the time of king Ed- 
ward VI. in the year 1548, who purſuing the reformation his father 
had begun, commanded it ſo to be, 


CHURCH-STRETTON, a market town of Salop, 131 miles from 


London. 

Cuuxcn-Mardens, officers annually choſen by the miniſters and 
veſtry, to take care of the church, church-yard, pariſh accounts, &c, 
to take notice of the behaviour of the pariſhioners, and to preſent 
ſuch perſons as commit offences, appertaining to the juriſdiction of the 
eccleſiaſtical court. | 

CHURCH-YARD [of church and yard] the ground adjoining to the 
church, in which the dead are interred. 

CnvkL ſ[canl, or ceonl, Sax. a clown, karel, Du. kerl, H. Ger. 
or, as Caſaubon will, of &., Gr. a youth, carl, in Ger. is ſtrong ; 
ruſtics being always obſerved to be ſtrong bodied. Johnſon] 1. A ruſtic, 
a countryman, a labourer. One of the baſer ſort they call curls, 
Spenſer. 2. An ill-natured, moroſe, ſurly, ill bred man. A chur/s 
courteſy rarely comes but for gain or falſhood. Sidney, 3. A ſelfiſh 
perſon, a covetous perſon, a _— 

O churl, drink all, and leave no friendly drop 
To help me after. * — 
4. With our Saxon anceſtors, a free tenant at will. 
x To put the Cyvxr (carl, or clown) upon the gentleman. 
To drink ſmall beer after ſtrong, or ale after wine. | 

Cav'RLisH [ceopliye, Bax. 1. Clowniſh, ill-natured, ſurly, harſh, 
rough, brutal, unkind ; as, a churliſb anſwer to any queſtion ; a churl- 
2% beaſt. 2. Selfiſh, niggardly. The man was url. 1 Samuel, 
3. [Applied to things] croſs-grained, unmanageable, not yielding. 
The body of the metal will be hard and char . Bacon. Churlifh 
clay. Mortimer. 4. Iutractable, vexatious. Spain found the war 


cburliſb and longſome. Bacon. 


-_ U'RLISHLY [of churliſþ] clowniſhly, rudely, brutally. Howel 
uſes it. | | 

CHu'rLISHNEsS r Sax. ] ſurlineſs, ill-naturedneſs, 
8 of manners; as, the churliſbneſi of a man. 
HURM [more properly chirm, from the Sax. cynme, a clamour or 


noiſe, as, to chirre, is to c00 as a turtle. Fohnſon] a confuſed noiſe or 


found. He was convey'd to the tower with the churm of a thouſand 
taints. Bacon, 


C1C 


To Cavan [cennan, Sax. kernen or keernen, Du. Q. and L. G. 
1. To ſhake any thing with a violent motion. Cher, Jin his ehe 
foamy venom roſe. Addiſon. 2. To agitate cream in a churn, 5 
order to make butter. The churning of milk bringeth forth 2 
Proverbs. * , 

A Cnvkn [properly chern, from cenene, Sax. kerne, or k 
O. and L. Ger.) 4 veſſel wherein butter is made, by ny ig 2 
lent agitation. rs 

Cuurk Worm [of cynnan, Sax. to turn] an inſet that tu 
nimbly ; called us a 2 f e 

Cuv'sax, or CHEU'XAN, an iſland on the eaſtern coaſt of Chin, 
near the province of Chekiam. ; 

To Cyvss. See To Cnoost. . | 
Cuv'sisrax, a province in the ſouth-weſt part of Perſia, bounds) 


by the gulph of Perſia on the ſouth, and by the province of Eyracz. 


Agem on the north. | 
CHYLa'ceous [from chyle] belonging to chyle, conſiſting of chyk; 
as, the chylaceous maſs. Floyer. n 
CarLE [chile, Fr. chile, It. cuilo, Sp. chylus, Lat. of xv, Gr. wit 
e is a white juice in the — and bowels, which proceeds fron 
a light and eaſy diſſolution of the victuals. It is in fact the finer ang 
more nutritious part of the aliment, which is received into the 2 
veſſels, &c. whoſe orifices have a communication with the boyel;. 
while the gręſer parts are thruſt forward in order to their expulſion x 
the anus. Monroe does not account for the entring of the chyle into 
theſe ducts by a mere mechanic power, for, if ſo, ſays he, it could 
be done equally in dead animals as in /iving ; lit will indeed in foul. 
but not in men and quadrupeds] but by that power, by which all the 
wegetable kingdom take in their juices, which we call aBsorPT1ON; | 
ſay, whilſt in a living ſtate; for all depends on life.” He mean 
that this wonderful proceſs in the body is performed in much the (ane 
manner as the extreme fibres of the roots of plants zmbibe their noi. 
riſhment from the ground: nor will a dead plant produce any ſuch ab. 
ſorption or circulation. 
CHYL1Fa'cTous [of chylus and facto, Lat.] cauſing chylification, 
CHYLIFICA'TION 5h chilificazione, It.] the action or faculty d 
changing the food into chyle. £ 
CHyLiFa'cTive [from chylas and facio, Lat. to make] having thy 
power of making chyle. 
— CarLoeor'ric [from xv, chyle, and www, to make] having 
the power or office of making chyle, chylofactive. "The force of the 
chylopoetic organs. Arbuthnor. 2 
CHYLo'sts [in phyſic] the action whereby the aliment is converted 
into chyle. Lat, EE. 5 
Cny'Lous [from chyle] conſiſting of chyle, partaking of chyle 
Milk is the chy/ous part of an animal already prepared. Arbathnt, 
CnxvMuEH [Xxvpn, Gr.] the ſame as chyle, tho" ſome diſtinguiſh be- 
tween chyle and chyme, and reſtrain chyme to the maſs of food it 
in the ſtomach, | 
CHYME'RE, a kind of coat or jacket; alſo a herald's coat of arms, 
CHy'Mia [Lat. of xvu, Gr. to melt] is a reſolution of mixt bo. 
dies into their elements; and again, when it can be done, coagulation 
or redintegration of the ſame elements into the bodies which they con- 
ſtituted before; there are two parts of it, ſolution and coagulation; by 
the addition of the Arabic particle a/, it is called alchymy. See Al- 
CHYMY. | | 
_ CuY'mica, or CHYMIca'Lla [Lat. of xvua, of xvw, Gr.] medicines 
prepared by chemiſts, to be taken in a leſs or more grateful quan. 
tity. 
Tr AL [chymique, Fr. chimico, It. quimico, Sp. chymicus, Lat.) 
pertaining to chymiſtry. See CHEMICAL, 85 
Carmicar Flowers, the ſubtiler parts of bodies ſeparated from the 
more groſs by ſublimation in a dry form. | | 
 Cay'mICAaLLY [from chymical] in a chymical manner. | 
Cay'misT [chymiſte, Fr. alquimiſta, Sp. chymicus, Lat.] one tht 
practiſes or is verſed in the art of chymiſtry. See CHEMISr. 
 Cny'misTRY [xvpun, of xv, Gr. a juice, or the purer ſubſtance 
of a mixed body, or, as ſome will have it, from xvw, to melt] a 
art which teaches how to ſeparate the different ſubſtances that are found 
in mixt bodies; as, animals, plants, metals, or minerals, and to re- 
duce them to their firſt pre # ap See CHEMISTRY, 
Cuy'mos1s, by corruption from chemoſis. Bruno. See CHEMos1s. 
Caymos1s, the art of preparing or making chyme, or the ſecon 
concoction made in the body. 5 
Cuy'mus [x@, Gr.] any kind of juice, but eſpecially that of 
meat, after the ſecond digeſtion, which, being mixed with the blood 
runneth through the veins, and repairs the waſte of every part. 
Ciaco'na fin muſic books] a chacoon, a particular kind of Af, 
always in triple time, containing a great variety of humour, conti! 
to a baſs, to eight bars, play'd ſeveral times over; but not ſo conh 
as the baſs of a ground; is allowed to vary every time, to humow 
the triple, and ſometimes to imitate it. Theſe airs are commonly 
play'd in a briſk, lively manner. oy 
8 [cibarius, Lat. from cibus, food] pertaining to meat o 
food, uſeful for food, edible. | 140 
C1zo'r [ciboule, Fr, 3ipple, L. Ger. zwiebel, H. Ger.] a kin 9 
ſmall degenerate onion uſed in ſallads. This word is common in 
Scottiſh dialect, but the / is not pronounced. Ciboules, or ſcallions are 
a kind of degenerate onions. Mortimer. 
C1Bov'Ler [from cibol] a young cibol. FOR: 
Crcarerice, or Cicarrix [Fr. Ital. and Lat.] 1. A el 
or mark, remaining after a great wound or ulcer is healed. 8 
with his cicacriee, an emblem of war here on his ſiniſter cheek. 
ſpeare. 2. A mark, an impreſſion. So uſed by Shakeſpeare, " 


Lean but uponaruſh 
The cicatrice and capable impreſſure, 

Thy palm ſome moment keeps, Shakeſpeare. FP 
CicarrICo'ss [cicatricoſus, Lat.] full of, or having mary Lentos 
CicaTRI'sanT, ſub. [of cicatrice with phyſicians] an Tf. ir, 

a induces a cicatrice ; ative, and tending to form 2 C 
ving the qualities r to cicatrize. * 
S L with naturaliſts] a little ſcar, a ſanall obi 


; 
ſpeck in the coat of a yolk of an egg, where the firſt change tower . 


1 * 


the formation of the chick appears in a hatched egg, and is commonly 
called the tred 
CicaTRIX 
the ot Lat. with ſurgeons ſuch things as by drying, 
123 and 3 fill up ulcers — fleſh, and 3 mY 


(Lat. with ſurgeons] a ſcar of a wound See Cica- 


2112,10. [from cicatrixe] 1. The act of healing the wound; 
the conglutination and cicatrization of a vein, Harvey, 2. The 
fate of being healed and ſkinned over. Gy 
To C1'CATRIZE [cicatriſer, Fr. cicatrixxare, It. cicatriſar, Sp. of 
trix, Lat.] 1. To cloſe 3 wound, to bring it to an eſcar, to 
adde a ſkin over a fore. We incarned, and in a few days cicatri- 
. it with a ſmooth cicatrix. Wiſeman. 2. To apply ſuch medi- 
cos to wounds or ulcers, as heal and ſkin them over. Quincy 
Crcklx, or Sweet C1'szLy [with botaniſts] an herb. . 
FCrckx, or CI AA [in botany] a ſort of pulſe, like chicklings, 
chiches or vetches. Lat. X 
Cicera Tartari, pills made of turpentine and cream of tartar. 


N ; | af a, a plant, a ſort of ſow-thiſfle. Lat. | 
. CicxxoviAN Stile, an eloquent, pure, rhetorical ſtile, or manner of 


refion, ſuch as Cicero, the Romon orator, uſed. 


al Pier [ chiches, pois chiches, Fr. cece, It. cicers, Du. richer, Ger. ] a 
1 fort of pulſe called cich peas 375 | 
b Crchlixes [from cich] little ciches, | 5 
5 Cicnora'ceovs [from cichorium, Lat.] having the qualities of ſuc- 
ld cory. Teſtaceous and bitter cichoraceous plants. Floyer. , 
ol; Crcnory, or SuccoRy [| chicoree, Fr. cicorea, It. chicorin, Sp. chi- 
the corea, Port. cichorea, Lat. xzxwewv, Gr 9 the plant wild endive. 

1 To Cr uATE [cicuratum, ſup. of cicuro, from cicur, Lat. tame] 
* to make tame and tractable, to reclaim from wildneſs. Poiſons retain 
- ſome portion of their natures, yet are ſo refracted, cicurated, and ſub- 


dued, as not to make good their deſtructive malignities. Brown. 
Cicura'rTION [from cicurate] the act of taming or reclaiming from 

wildneſs. This holds not only in domeſtic and manſuete birds; for 

then it might be the effect of cicuration or inſtitution; but in the wild. 


1 4 . ' a ; 
Cicu'Ta, an herb, much like our hemloc. Lat. 5 
Cicura RIA, common hemloc, cow- weed, or cicely. Lat. 
Cid, a valiant man, a great captain. | 


CrDER a Fr. cidra, It. fidra, Sp. and Port. ficera, Lat. cixtga, 
te Gr. M, Heb.] But it is impoſſible, from the nature of derivations, 
that this Greek, Latin, and Hebrew etymology ſhould agree with 
rted the word cider. Not to obſcrve that /bekar, bows, ſignifies any 
inebriating liquor in general, not wine excepted, tho' diſtinguiſhed 
yie | from common wine. Buxtorf Lex. Heb. ] 1. All kinds of ſtrong 
liquors, except wine. This ſenſe is now entirely obſolete. 2. Liquor 
be made of the juice of fruits preſſed. Good wine of the grape, a kind 
ale of cider made of a fruit of that country. Bacon, 3. Drink made from 
the juice of apples, expreſſed and fermented. | 
Io | To the utmoſt bounds of this 


Wide univerſe, Silurian cider borne, | 
Shall pleaſe all taſtes, and triumph o'er the vine. 


* NM. B. hs in arabic, ſignifies a wine made of gates. 


Golius 
CrperrsT [from cider] one who deals in or manages cider. Mor- 

5 timer uſes it. | : | 
— CrperkiN, [of cider and tin, a diminutive termination, g. d. little 


or {mall cider] a liquor made of the groſs matter or cores and rinds of 


ed water added to it; the whole infuſing for about forty eight 
hours, Ciderkin is made for common drinking, and ſupplies the place 
of ſmall-beer. Mortimer. 


Ciba“ xls, a cap of ſtate, uſed among the ancient Perfians. 


| Ciz'Ling. See Cx1linG. | 

| thit Ciexck, a wax taper, ſuch as are burnt in ſome churches, and car- 
ned in proceſſions. 12 4 | 

ſtance Ci'LIARy [of ci/ium, Lat.] belonging to the eye-lids. The ciliary 

t) E Proceſſes, or rather the ligaments obſerved in the inſide of the ſchero- 

3 tic tun cles of the eye, do ſerve inſtead of a muſcle, by their contrac- 


tion, to alter the figure of the eye. Ray. 50 | 
CNE [with architects] drapery work on pillars, like the tops 


of leaves. 


CſLia [in anatomy] the eye · brow or eye-lids. Lat. 


f CILIA'xE Ligamentum, or CILIA“kIS Proceſſus ¶ Lat. with anato- 
eu 1 0 a collection of ſmall, ſlender filaments or threads, that take 
blood, riſe from the tunica uvea of the eye, and run upon the fore part of the 
* 95 humour, to the edges of the chryſtalline, like lines drawn from 
of au, e circumference to the centre. See Boerhaave Oeconom. Animal. 
trix 4 Aners tabulis illuſtrat. Ed. Lond. By the contraction of theſe fibres, 
nfine ” wa e of the eye is made more prominent, and the retina preſſed 
_ ny ack from the chyſtalline humour; or the axis of viſion is 
mon!) con, when objects are placed too near the eye. Nails Ana- 
neat or Cu cia [of cilicium, Lat.] of or pertaining to hair- cloth. 
= 1 Crovs [from ciliciurm, Lat. hair-cloth] made of hair. A gar- 
kin 0 ment of camel's hair ; that is, made of ſome texture of that hair, a 
in coarſe garment. A cilicious, or ſackcloth habit, ſuitable to the auſterity | 
ons are of B life. Brown. 
I LIUM [in anatom  eye-li 1 
ſeam ME . hairs 2 eee ee eee 
, — [LLEY, the capital of a territory of name in Stiria, and 
8 . RE of Auſtria, in 1 5 
4 - MA . * l o . * N * 
ce, I now call 22 a moulding ſomething like an 8s, what is 
Ceran See SIMAR. | 
hot _— or Cima'Tum [with architects] an O G, with the 
lands; 228 art of the ornament of the Doric capital; it 
115 above the ſquare, or hath a fillet over it. 
ſcars. up. apt [of XEGATNALGAPXNGs of x«p1xzo, Gr. whatever is laid 


n Ch and curious, and agu, rul chief of 
. XV, ruler | the keeper plate, veſt- 
em Pe. belonging to a church; a | ow 
dont E LIARCHY [cimeliarthium, Lat. ae, Gr.] 1. A jewel 


ompared with Je 3 — and C(IuELI Axon, 


 teau's Portugueſe oak apt! 
r 


Fohn Philips. 


apples after the cider is preſſed out, and a convenient quantity of 


CIuE“LAuu [Lat. Sin, Gr.] a repoſ 
Cimica'tia [with botaniſts] the herbflea-bane, Lar. "OP 
CiMeTER [cimtarra, Sp. and Port. from chimeteir, Turkiſh. Ha- 


ry for medals: 


a ſword in uſe among the Turks, ſhort, 
heavy and recurvated, or bent backward. This word is ſometimes 
erronioully ſpelt /cimitar and /cymeter ; as, this ſcimitar that ſlew the 
ſophy. Shakeſpeare. wy 4 
| Our idle /cymiters Coe ant | 
Hang by our ſides for ornament, not uſe. Dryden. | 
CiMME'RIAN, adj. [of cimrir, Heb. and in plur. cimrer# yum, an 
uncommon gloomineſs, or blackneſs of day] obicure, dark, that ſecs 
no ſun; ſo called from the Cimmerii, a people of Scythia, ſo envi- 
roned with hills, woods, and thick 5 that the ſun never pe- 
netrated tothem ; whence comes the proverb Cimmerian darkneſs, i. e. 
great obſcurity. But the ingenious author of An enquiry into the life 
and writings of Homer, gives us a far more correct account of things, 
by ſaying, * that in theſe countries which lay north, or north-eaſt of 
reece, the winter-days are ſhorter, and the ſky more cloudy than in 
Egypt and Greece: from whence that poet has taken occaſion to feign a 
ſirange nation covered with perpetual darkneſs, and never viſited by 
the beams of the ſun, Their ſeats he has not certainly aſſigned; but 
leaves them among the out of the world wonders, which Ulyſſes ſaw 
in his peregrinations.“ He adds, and not improbably, that our 
author might have received ſome broken accounts of this people from 
the Phœnicians, who were great ſailors, or from the Argonautic ex- 
petition. [See ARGonauTic] And, by the way, this perpetual ana- 
ogy, which the names impoſed by the Phenicians, and Cananite:; 
on things and places, bear to our preſent Hebrew, betrays its true ori- 
ginal ; I mean, that twas the language originally uſed in thoſe coun- 
tries, and not imported (as ſome have imagin'd) by ABranan, when 
removing thither from Chaldza ; a fact that deſerves the conſideration 
of our modern Hutchinſonians. See CHART BDIS, Surrkxriu, He- 
BREW and COLOBARSIANS. | 3 
 Crxa, or CI'N, the ſame as quinquina, or the jeſuit's bark. 
Cina'Loa, a province of Mexico, in America, lying on the Pacific 


Ocean, oppoſite to the ſouth end of California. 


Cr'nan, a city of China, the metropolis of the province of Xantug, 
30 mules eaſt of Pekin, | 
Cixe'a, a river of Spain, which ariſing in the Pyrenean mountains, 
and running ſouth-eaſt thro' Arajon, fall into the river Ebro. 
Cina'ka, or CyNaRa, the artichoke. Lat, _ 
CixcA ER, or CinqQuaTER [quinguaginta, Lat.] a man of fiſty 
years of age. | 
CrncTuRE [ceinture, Fr. cintura, It. cinflura, Lat. from cinfum, 
ſup. of cingo, to ſurround] 1. A girdle, or ſomething worn round 
Hap y he whoſe cloke and cinfure 
Hold out this tempeſt. Shakeſpeare. 
Girt with feather'd cin#ure. Milton, | 
2. Anincloſure. The court and priſon being within the ci#&ure of one 
wall. Bacon, | 
CincTurE [in architecture] a ring, lift, or orlo, at the top and 
bottom of a column, dividing the ſhaft at one end from the baſe, and 
at the other from the capital. It is * to be in imitation of the 
girths or ferrils anciently uſed to ſtrengthen and preſerve the primitive 
wood columns. | 
Ci'nptr Iſinden, Sax. or of cendres, Fr. ceneri, It. cenira, Sp. ci- 
neres, Lat. aſhes] 1. A maſs ighited and quenched, but not reduced to 
aſhes ; as, ſmith's cinders. 2. A hot coal that ceaſes to flame, 
If from adownthe hopeful chops, 
The fatupon a cinder drops, | 
To ſtinking ſmoke it turns the flame. Swift. 
Cinvtr-Hench, or CindeEr-Woman | from cinder and wwench or cue 
man] a woman who rakes in heaps of aſhes for cinders. 
| "Tis under fo much naſty rubbiſh laid, 
| To find it out's the cinder-woman's trade. Ffſay on Satire. 
She had above five hundred ſuits of fine cloaths, and yet went abroad 


like a cinder-avench. Arbuthnot. 


Cinera'TioN, or CintrIFA'CTION [from cineres, Lat. with che- 
miſts] the a& of reducing into, or burning to aſhes. 

CixERESs Claviculati, Lat. [in chemiſtry] aſhes made of tartar, or 
the lees of wine burnt. | 

_ Cinegr1'Tta, Lat. the ſame as cineritious ſubſtance. | 
CixxRI“Tious [cinerinus, Lat.] having the form of aſhes, being in 
the ſtate of aſhes. | 

Cinzr1'T1OusNEss [of cineritius, Lat.] aſhineſs, likeneſs to aſhes. 

Ciner1'TiOous Subſtance . anatomy] the outward, ſoft, glandu- 
lous ſubſtance of the brain, ſo named from its aſhy colour. Cheyne. 

CiNE'RULENT | cinerulentus, of cineres, Lat.] full of aſhes. | 

Ci'ncLs [/angle, Fr. cinghia, It. cingulum, a belt, from cingo, Lat, 
to environ} a horſe-girth. | | 

Ci vou Veneris [in chiromancy] the girdle of Venus, the fi- 

ure of a ſemicircle drawn from a ſpace between the middle finger, to 

e ſpace between the middle finger and ring finger. 7 

Ci'unABAR [cinnabre, Fr. cinabro, It. zinaber, Ger. cinnabaris, 
Lat.] vermilion, a mineral . mercury and ſulphur. 
Cinnabar is the ore out of which quickſilver is drawn, and conſiſts 
partly of a mercurial and partly of a ſulphureo- ocherous matter. Mood- 
award. : 

CIxNABAR Artificial [with chemiſts] is a compoſition of brim- 
ſtone and quick · ſilver ſublimed together. Cinnabar is native or fac- 
titious, the factitious is called | 

C1'NNABAR of Antimony, a mixture of equal parts of powdered anti- 
mony and ſablimate corroſive chemically prepared. 

CinnaBar Native, is a mineral, which, while it is in the lump, is 
of a browniſh colour ; but when pulverized, is of a very high red 
colour, and called vermilion. It is found in all quick-kilver mines, 
and it alſo has mines of its on; it may be eſteemed the marcaſite of 

vick-ſilver. The particles of mercury uniting with the particles of 
l ur, compoſe cinnabar. Newton. : 103 

AMON [ID, Heb. , Gr. cinnamomum. Lat. cena- 

mo, It.] a ſpice, the ent bark of a low tree g in che iſland 

of Ceylon, poſleſſed by the Dutch in the Eaſt Indies. Its leaves reſem- 

ble thoſe ot the olive, the fruit — an acorn or olive, and has 
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neither the ſmell nor taſte of the bark. When boiled in water it yields 
an oil, which, as it cools and hardens, becomes as firm and white as 
tallow. Cinnamon is chiefly uſed in medicine as an aſtringent, The 
cinnamon of the ancients was different from ours. Chambers. 
Cixxnamon-ater, is made by diſtilling the bark, firſt infuſed in 
barley- water, in — of wine or white-wine. 


Ci xo LOA, or CIxA “Loa, the capital of the province of Cineloa, in 
North America, about zo miles eaſt of the bay of California. 
Cixqua'in [a military term] is an ancient order of battle, by draw» 
ing up five battalions fo as to make eight lines, wiz. van, main body, 
and rear, in manner following ; the ſecond and fourth battalions form 
the van, the firſt and fifth the main body, and the third the rear guard 
or body of reſerve. Fr. | | : 
Cinove, Fr. the number of 5 on dice; it is uſed alone only in 
es, but it is often compounded with other words. 
Cixque-Feil [of cing and feiitles, Fr.] five-leaved graſs. 
Cr'xNqueroits [in heraldry] are five-leaved graſs, and fignify wer? 
or green. | 
!'NQUEPACE Jof cingue, five, and pas, Fr. peel 1. A kind of grave 
dance. Wooing, wedding, and repenting, is a Scotch jigg, a mea- 
ſure, and a cinguepace. The firſt ſuit is hot and haſty like a Scotch 
jigg, and full as fantaſtical ; the wedding mannerly and modeſt, as a 
mealure full of ſtate and gravity; and then comes repentance, and 
with his bad legs falls into the cingaepace faſter and faſter, till he finks 
into his grave. Shakeſpeare. | 
 Crxque-Port, Fr. a fort of fiſhing-net, ſo named from the five en- 
trances into it ; beiny very convenient to be uſed in any river or pond 
of ſwift or ſtanding water, 
| Cixque Ports, five remarkable havens lying on the eaſt parts of 
England, and oppoſite to France, vis. Dover, Haſtings, Hithe, 
Romney, and Sandwich, to which are added as appendages, or ad- 


ded to the firſt inſtitution by ſome later grant, Rye and Winchelſea. 


Theſe havens lying towards France, have been thought by our kings 
to be ſuch as ought moſt vigilantly to be obſerved againſt invaſions. 
They are under the juriſdiction of the conſtable of Dover-caſtle, called 
by his office, lord warden of the cinque-ports. 
firſt eſtabliſhed theſe for the ſecurity of the coaſt, and the inhabitants of 
them have many immunities and privileges ; as that they are exempted 
from paying ſubſidies ; lawſuits are tried within their own liberties ; 
their mayors and barons carry the canopy over a king, &c. at coro- 
nations ; and are placed at a table on the king's right hand, for the 
greater dignity. Bt | 15 . | 
They that bear | 
The cloth of tate above her, are four batons. 
Of the cingue-ports. Shakeſpeare. he 
Lord Warden of Cixquet Ports, a governor of thoſe havens, who 
has the authority of an admiral among them, and iſſues out writs in his 
own name. f I 
Ci'NTRA, a cape and mountain of Portugal, uſually called the 
rock of Liſbon, ſituated on the north fide of the river Tagus. Lat. 
39? N. Long. 1015“ W. | | 


Crow [ ſcion, Fr.] the ſame as the uvula or little fleſhy cover of the 


orifice of the windpipe. | 
Crox [fon or ſcion, Fr. with gardeners] 1. A young ſprout, ſprig, 
or ſucker from any plant. The ſtately Caledonian oak newly ſettled 
in his triumphant throne, begirt with cions of his own royal ſtem. 
Howel. 2. The ſhoot engrafted or inſerted into a ſtock. The cion 
over-ruleth the ſtock quite ; and the ſtock 
con. | 
C1'pEROVs, a kind of bulruſh. | | 
_ Cr'ener [chifre, Fr. cifra, low Lat. zifra, It. zypher, Du. ziffer, 
Ger. a number] 1. An arithmetical character by which ſome number 
is noted, a figure. 2. An arithmetical mark, expreſſed thus (o), a 
note or character which fignifies nothing of itſelf, yet being ſet after 
any other figures, it encreaſes their value by tens. You cannot make 
them nulls or ciphers. Bacon. In accounts, ciphers and figures paſs for 
= ſums. South. 3. An intermixture of letters engraved, uſually on 
Plates. e 
. O'et the throne, e | 
Arms and the man in golden cyphers ſhone. Pope: © 
4. A character in general. This wiſdom began to be written in cyphers, 
and characters, and letters, bearing the form of creatures. Raleigh. 
5. Flouriſhes of letters compriſing a perſon's name, or ſome ſhort ſen- 
tence. 6. A ſecret character agreed on between two perſons for the 
writing of letters to give intelligence, &c. e 
This book, as long Uv as the elements, 
In cipher writ or ne- made idioms. Donne. 
He commanded me to ſend and receive all his letters, and I was fur- 
niſh'd with cyphers towards them, Denham, 

CIPHER Dre a ſingle _ is one in which the 
conſtantly uſed to expreſs the ſame word orletter. 

CIPHER [with a double key] is one in which the alphabet or key is 
changed in each line or each word, and wherein are inſerted characters 
of no ſignificancy to amuſe or perplex the meaning. 

To Cir ER, verb neut. [chiffer, Fr.] to number or caſt up accounts, 
to practiſe arithmetic. Vou have been bred to buſineſs: you can ci- 
pher. Arbuthnot. | 

To CIirRERx, verb act, to write in occult characters. He frequented 
ſermons and pen'd notes; his notes he cipher d with Greek characters. 
Hayward. 

Crus, Lat. 
a grave-ſtone. | 

Creyvs [with antiquaries] a little low column erected in great 
roads or other places, with an inſcription to direct the way to travel- 
lers, or to preſerve the memory of ſomething remarkable. | 

Cirrus ſin antiquity] a wooden inſtrument wherewith criminals 
and ſlaves were puniſhed. 

 Cixca'ss1a, the name of a country, bounded by Ruſſia on the north, 
by Aſtracan and the Caſpian ſea on the eaſt, by Georgia and Da- 
geſtan on the ſouth, and by the river Don and 4 Paolus Meotis on 


. 


ſame character is 


[with architects] a pillar with an inſcription, or 


the weſt. The Circaſſian Tartars form a kind of republic, but ſome- 


times put themſelves under the protection of Perſia, ſometimes Ruſſia, 
and ſometimes of the Turks. We are beholden to this ingenious peo- 
ple (who. traffic in female faves) for the invention of INocuLaT1ON ; 
from whom, not the Turks, as is generally ſuppoſed, but the Greeks 
and Armenian derived it; and we from them. Mead, de Variolis. 


William the conqueror 


diminiſhing as they approach the zenith. 


is but paſſive only. Ba- 


CIR 


| Cixcr'n3iax Games, certain exerciſes or plays, exhibited by the 
ancients in the circus at Rome, in imitation of the olympic games i 
Greece. 
To C [circinatum, Lat. ſup. of circino] to make x Circh 
with a pair of compaſſes. c 
CrrcinaTeD lof circinate] turned or compaſſed round. 
Circina'TiON [circinatio, Lat.] a circling or turning round. 
Crzcvs, Lat. a whirlwind. = 
Cr'sxcLE [cercle, Fr. circulo, It. and Sp. tirckel, Du. Zirckel, Ge; 
cincol, Sax. circulus, Lat.] 1. A compaſs or ring. 2, The ſpace in. 
cluded in a circular line. 3. A round body or orb. It is he that fi 
teth upon the circle of the earth. J/aiah. 4. Compaſs, encloſure: 
A great magician, 
Obſcur'd in the circle of the foreſt. Shakeſpeare, 
5. A company or aſſembly. ' The whole circle of beauties diſpoſe, 
among the boxes. Addiſon. 6. Any ſeries ending as it begun, aud 
perpetually repeated. | | | 
Thus in a circle runs the peaſant's pain, 
And the year rolls within itſelf again. Dryden. 
7. Circumlocution, an indirect form of words. 


Has he given the lie, 
In circle, or oblique, or ſemicircle, 
Or direct parallel? Fletcher. 


CIxcIE * eometry] a plain figure bounded with one only lite 
and to which all the lines that can be drawn from a point in the mid. 
dle of it are equal to another. 

CiRcCLE of Perpetual Apparition, one of the leſſer circles parallel ij 
the equator, being deſcribed by any point of the celeſtial ſphere, which 
toucheth the northern point of the horizon, and is carried about with 


the diurnal motion; all the ſtars included within this circle never ſet, 


but are always viſible above the horizon. 

CircLE of perpetual Occultation [in aſtronomy] a circle of a lle 
diſtance from the equator, and contains all thoſe ſtars which never ap- 
pear in our hemiſphere. | 

CiRcCLE of the Equant {in the Ptolemaic ſyſtem] a circle deſcribel 
in the centre of the equant; the chief uſe of which is to find the vari. 
tion of the firſt n 

CIRCLEs of Excurfion, are circles parallel to the ecliptic, and at ſuch 
a diſtance from it, that the excurſions of the planets towards the poles af 
the ecliptic may be included within it; which are fixed at ten de. 

ces, | | 
_ CircLEs of Altitude, otherwiſe called almicanters, are circles pan. 
lel to the horizon, having their common pole in the zenith, and fil 


CiRCLEs of Latitude in aſtronomy] are great circles parallel to the 
plain of the ecliptic, paſſing thro' every ſtar and planet. 
_ CincLes of Longitude (on globes] are great circles paſſing through 
the ſtar and the pole of the ecliptic, where they determine the long. 
tude of the ſtar, reckoned from the beginning of aries. On theſe cr 
cles are reckoned the latitudes of the ſtars. | | 
Horary CiRCLes [in dialling] are the lines which ſhew the hour; 
on dials, tho' theſe are not drawn circular, but nearly ftrait. 

CIRCLES of Poſition, are circles paſſing thro' the common interſec. 
tions of the horizon and meridian, and through any degree of the 
ecliptic, or the centre of any ſtar or other point in the heavens, and 
are uſed for finding out the — and poſition of any ſtar. 

Diurnal CixcLEs [in aſtronomy] are immovable circles ſuppoſed to 
be deſcribed by the ſeveral ſtars and other points of the heavens in ther 
diurnal rotation round the earth. | 

Polar CixcLEs fin aftronomy] are immoveable circles parallel to 
the equator, and at a diſtance from the poles equal to the greateſt decli 
nation of the ecliptic, | 

Parallel CirxcLes, are ſuch as are deſcribed with the ſame point, 2 
a pole in the ſuperficies of the ſphere, the greateſt of all theſe paralleis 
en a great circle, and the nearear they are to one of their poles, the lc 

ey are. 

Vertical CIxcES [in aſtronomy} are great circles of the heavens, 
interſecting one another in the zenith and nadir, and conſequently ale 
at right angles with the horizon, | 

CirCLE of the Heavens [hieroglyphically] was adored by the an. 
cient Egyptians as an expreſſion of the divine Majeſty. The round- 
neſs of the elements being a reſemblance of his power and perfections; 
the light, of his wiſdom; and the celeſtial heat, of the tendemeß of us 
love. If this be true, which is here affirmed of the Egyptians, I'm 
8 to think a ſomewhat clearer explication may be aſſigned [See Fir 

Cavsk, and SCALE of Being.] The Egyptian Hierophants, fays thc 
learned Jackſon, by their Hic ſymbols, endeavoured to impreſs upon 
the mind ideas and exemplars, agreeably to which they thought the 
divine Mind operated in the univerſal ſyſtem. Fackſon's Chronoly: 


Antig. Vol. III. p. 215. ; 
CixcLe [in phyſics] is underſtood among the ſchoolmen of the i 


eiſſitude of generations ariſing one out of another. 


CixcLE [in logie] the fault of an argument that ſuppoſes the prit- 
ciple it ſhould prove, and r proves the principle by the thing 
it ſeemed to have proved. So that the foregoing propoſition 15 prove 
by the following, and the following propoſition inferred from the fore- 
going. That Wars bodies deſcend by gravity ; and again, Jong 
vity is a quality whereby an heavy body deſcends, is an impertinel 
circle. Glanville. | | 1 5 

CirCLEs of the Empire, are the provinces or diviſions of the empiie 
of which there are ten in number, " 
Formal Cix ex [in logic] is that which in two reciprocal {yNogiſm 
begs the medium, which is the next cauſe of the greater extreme. 7 

The Material Cixci [in logics] conſiſts of two ſyllogiſms, the 10 


mer whereof proves the cauſe by the effect; and the latter the 


the cauſe. 10 

C:RCLE at Court, the aſſembly of gentlemen or ladies who ſurrou 
the king or queen at their /evee, or in the withdrawing room. 

And, foremoſt in the circle, eye a king. Pope. 

A C1xcLE is a proper emblem of the duration of things. 1 

To CircLe, verb af, [from the _ 1. To move on * 
thing. Other planets circle other ſuns. Po 2. To 1 0 3 
ſurround. Theſe fond arms thus ixcireling you. Prior. 3. 1 
in, to confine, to keep together.. oy 9 


© verb ntut. to move circularly, to end wheré it begins. 
To Cine” ell fraught bowl 8 
Circles inceſſant. Fohn Philips. : 
Crecep, adj. (from circle] round, having the figure of a Cir- 


de. Ty inconſtant moon, ' 


That monthly changes in her circled orb, Shakeſpeare. 
Crack {om circle] 1. A circle, an orb. 99 

Heſperus * | 

His golden circlet in the weſtern ſhade. Pope. 


2, A kitchen utenſil to ſet a diſh on the table. ö 
Cinelixd, part. adj. [from circle] having the form of a circle, 
N The circling canopy | 
e ctrei: 
Of night's exten ed ſhade. Milton. 

Cixcoce'ls [xigxoxn, of xx, a circle, and xy, Gr. a tu- 
mor] a ſwelling of the ſeed-veſlels in the ſcrotum. 7 

 Cl'reos [x, Gr. 2 circle] A dilatation or ſwelling of the veins 
crooking or winding, and ariſing in one or more parts of the body, ſo 
much that the veins threaten a rupture, | 

Crrcvir [Fr. circuito, It. and Sp. circuitus, Lat.] 1. The act of 
going found any thing. The circuit of the cynoſura about the pole. 
Davies, 2. The ſpace incloſed in a circle, an incloſure. 

A woody mountain, whoſe high top was plain, 
A circuit wide inclos'd. Milton. a 

A compaſs, extent meaſured by travelling round a place. The 
jake of Bolſena is reckoned one and twenty miles in circuits Addifor. 

. A ring, a diadem, or that by which a thing is incircled. 'The 
golden circuit on my head.. Shakeſpeare, 5. The extent of coun- 
try viſited by the np ot the journies of the judges twice a year, to 
adminiſter juſtice in ſeveral counties, by holding aſſizes. The circuits 
of the judges wete firſt appointed by king Henry II, who, in the 
21ſt year of his reign, divided the whole kingdom into fix circuits, ap- 
pointing three judges to every circuit, who ſhould twice every year 
ride together, and hear and determine cauſes ; which cuſtom is {till 
obſerved, though there is ſome alteration in the number of the judges, 
and ſhires of the circuits. : 

CixeviT of Action [in law] a _ courſe of proceeding, to re- 
tover the thing ſued for, than is needful. PE 

To CIxcurr, verb neut. [from the noun] to move in a circle, 

The cordial cup perpetual motion keep, e 
Quick circuiting. Fohn Philips. | 

CixcuirE'ER [from circuit] one that travels a circuit. Like your 
fellow circuiteer the ſun, you travel the round of the earth. Pope. 

Cixcur'TION [of circuitio, Lat.] 1. The act of going round any 
thing. 2. A fetching a compaſs, or going about. Maze, or compaſls 
of argument, comprehenſion, intricate circuitions of diſcourſe,and depth 
of judgment. Hooker, 

Cixcu'rty of Action [a law term] a longer courſe of proceeding 
than is neceſſary to recover any thing ſued for. 

CrxcuLar [circulaire, Fr. circulare, It. circular, Sp. circularis, 
Lat.] 1. Round, that is in the form of a circle, circumſcribed by 
a circle, Huge moles running round in a kind of circular figure. 
Addiſon, 2. Succeſſive in order, always returning. 

Th „ race of things, | | 

By circular ſucceſſive order ſprings. Roſcommon. 

3. Vulgar, mean, circumforaneous. Had Virgil been a circular poet, 

ya cloſely adher'd to hiſtory, how could the Romans have had Dido? 
kunt. . | 

CixcuLar Letters, letters directed to ſeveral perſons who have the 
ſame intereſt in the ſame affair. | | 

 CixcuLar Lines [with mathematicians] are ſuch ſtrait lines as are 
divided in the diviſions made in the arch of a circle, ſuch as fines, 
tangents, ſecants, Ec. | 

CixcuLar Numbers [in arithmetic} are ſuch whoſe powers end in 
the roots themſelves ; as 5, whoſe ſquare is 25, and cube 125; and 6, 
whoſe ſquare is 36, and cube 216. | 
| CIRCULAR Sailing, is that which is performed in the arch of a great 


circle. 


velocity of any planet, or lving body; that is mea 
arch of a circle. $708 1 . . wy 


CincurLA'RIT v [from circular] a circular form. Brown uſes it, of 
the heavens. | | | 


Cixeula'rsy [from circular] 1. In a circular manner or form. 


ured by the 


motion. Trade, which like blood, ſhould circularly low. Dryden. 
Ci RCULARNESS [of circular] roundneſs. 
| To Ct RCULATE, verb neut. | circulatum, ſup. of circulo, from circu- 
wh Lat. a circle] to go or move round. Our knowledge, like our 
00d, muſt circulate. Denham. i 
o CiacvrarE, verb act. to put round. 
; IRCULA'TION Fr. circolazione, It. of circulatio, Lat.] 1. The mo- 
pr ah that which circulates or moves in a circle ; as, the circulation 
e blood. 2. A ſeries in which the ſame order is always ob- 
Por and — always return to the ſame ſtate. Continual circu- 
0p 5 human things. Haus fr. 3. A reciprocal interchange of mean- 
150 don the apoſtle ſaith of the Jews, that they crucified the 
hs he glory; and when the ſon of man being on earth, affirmeth 
e fon of man was in heaven at the ſame inſtant, there is in 
© two ſpeeches the mutual circu/ation before-mentioned. Hooker. 
* errarion wich chemiſts] a particular motion given to liquors; 
8 * excited by fire, and cauſes the vapours to riſe and fall to 


CixevLatiON of the Bleed, 1 | 
Blood, a continual motion of it, paſſing from 
2 _ through the arteries, and returning back to the Hare — 
cucufatron run Lat. [wi i | 
8 u, Lat. [with chemiſts] a glaſs- veſſel, wherein the 
n by its aſcending and deſcending, rolls about as it were 


CrxcuLatrory, a k #62 

th RY, ſubft. [from- circulate] a chemical veſſel, in which 

hiking — the veſſel on — fire, is collected and cooled 
conver xed upon it, and falls down again. 


veing ron x, adj, [circulatorius, Lat.] that circulates thro' the 


J as, circulatory motion. 


Lat. to walk] to walk roun 


CixcuLar Velocity [in the new aſtronomy} a term fignifying that 


ements caſt circularly about each other. Burnet. 2. With a circular 


CIR 


Cixcviatory Letters, the ſame as circular letters, 
CiRoviaTum Minus [with chemiſts] the ſpirit of wine. ; 
CrzcvuLvs [with chemiſts] a round inſtrument made of iron, fot 
the cutting off the neck of glaſs-veſſels. The operation is performed 
thus: The inſtrument being heated, is applied to the glaſs-veſſel; and 
is kept there till it grows hot; and then with ſome drops of cold wa- 
ter, or a cold blaſt upon it, it flies in pieces: And this is the way 
they cut off the necks of retorts and cucurbits:  , - 
Cixcvr vs Decennovenalis 3 aſtronomers} the golden number. 
or a period or revolution of 19 years, invented to make the lunar 
year agree with the ſolar; ſo that at the end of it the new moons hap: 
pen ini the ſame months, and on the ſame days of the month, and 
the moon begins again her courſe with the ſun. This is called cir- 
culus Metonicus, from Meton the inventor of it, and ſometimes en- 
nedecateris. | " 
Cixcuu, is a Latin prepoſition, uſed in the compoſition of Engliſh 
words, and ſignifies about, as in the following examples. 
Crrxcumace'nTes Muſculi, Lat. [with anatomiſts] certain oblique 
muſcles of the eyes, ſo called from their helping to wind and turn the 
eyes round about, | : 
Cixcuma'mBiency [from circumambient] the act of encompaſ- 


: ine Brown uſes it. 


IRCUMA'MBIENT [circumambiens, of circum, about, and amb:o, 
Lat. to encompaſs] encompaſſing round, ſurrounding, incloſing; an 
epithet moſt commonly applied to the air, and other fluids, Circu- 
mambient coldneſs. Wilkins. © | 

Cixcuma'mBienTNEss [from circumambient] the ſtate or quality 
of encompaſſing round. | | 

To CirxcumMa'MBULATE Ds of circum, and ambulo, 
about. | 

 Cixcumce'LLio, Lat. a vagrant. | ny ae 
_ CrRcuMCELL19'NEs, a ſect of chriſtians in Africa, in St. Auguſtin's 
time, who ſtrolled about from place to place, and in order to gain 
2 would either lay violent hands on themſelves, or get others to 
kill them. That Africa, or any other country famed for prodigies, 
might 3 a handfull of Junaticks, fo called, I ſhould not wWon- 
der. But to admit, that a chriſtian SzcT ſhould be ever formed on 
this plan, credat Judæus apella. See BUMiCELL1, and CALICOLE. 

To Ct'xcumcist [circoncire, Fr. circoncidere, It. circuncidar, Sp. 
circumeiſum, ſup. of circumcido, of circum, round, and cædo, to cut} 
to cut round about ; to cut the prepuce or foreſkin, according to the 


| Jewiſh law. A reinforcement from the circumciſed, Swift. 


CiRcumci's1oN [circoncifion, Fr. circonciſione, It. circumciſion, Sp. 
of circumciſio, Lat.] a cutting round about, commonly uſed for the 
rite or act of cutting away a part of the prepuce, a ceremony in uſe 


among the Jews and Turks. 


The Jews, by divine appointment, perform the rite on the $th day 
from the birth: but the Mahometans (who derive the cuſtom from 
Iſmael, the great progenitor of their prophet) in general adjourn it to 
between the 13th and 16th year; though ſometimes they adminiſter 
the ordinance in the 6th or 7th year, provided the ſubject is able to 
make profeſſion of his faith; in the woxted form: ** La ilah ill-allah ; 
aa - Mohammed reſul-illah, i. e. there is no God, beſides Tar God, 
[o , Gr.] i.e. God abſolutely ſo called; and Mahomet is his meſ- 


enger. Reland. de relig. Mohammed, p. 75. [See Cana or Ca- 


ABA, and CHUB-MEsSSAHITES.] And by the way, if this derivation 
of the rite among the Arabians, from Iſmael, be true, what ſhall we 
make of that remark of Herodotus ? who ſays, That of all men, 
the Colchians, Egyptians, and Ethicpians alone circumciſe the prepuce 
ab origine: The Phenicians, and Syrians which reſide in PaLEsTiNE, 
confeſſing, that they /earnt it from them.“ Hered lib. 2. c. 104. 

CircumcLv'son, Lat. a ſhutting or encloſing all about. 

To Cixcunpvu'ct [circumdudtum, ſup. of circumduco, from circum, 


about, and duco, Lat. to lead] to contravene, to nullify. Acts of 


judicature may be cancel'd and circumducted. Hife. 
 Cixcumpvu'criLE [circumdudilis, Lat.] eaſy to be let about. 
Cra cuupv' c rio [from circumduct] 1. Nullification, cancellation. 
Ayliffe uſes it. 2. The act of leading about. | 
CixcumERRaA'T10N, Lat. a wandering about. | 
Circv'MFERENCE [circonference, Fr. circonferenxo, It. circumferen- 


cia, Sp. of circumferentia, Lat.] 1. Circuit or compaſs, the line inclu- 
ding any thing, | 1 | | 


Extend thus far thy bounds, EE 

This be thy juſt circumference, O world ! Milton. 
2. The ſpace incloſed in a circle. | | 
Inclos'd for beaſts a level ground, . | 
The whole circumference a mile round. ee : 
The external part of an orbicular body: The bubble looked on 
8 the light of the clouds reflected from it, ſeemed red at its . 
rent circumference. Newton: 4. An orb, any thing circular or orbi- 


cular, 6 
His pond'rous ſhield, large and round, 
Behind him caſt ; the broad circumference _ 
Hung on his ſhoulders like the moon. Milton. 1 
CrscunrEREN CE [in geometry] is the outermoſt bounding line of 
any plain figure ; but it more properly belongs to the perimeter of 2 


circle. | 


The CiRcUumFERENCE of every: Circle [amon metricians] is 
ſuppoſed to be divided into 360 equal parts, called degrees, which 
are ſuppoſed to be divided into 60 equ r called minutes, and 
theſe into 60 equal parts, called ſeconds, c. „ 

To Cixcu'MFERENCE, verb af. [from the noun] to include in 2 
circle, or circular ſpace. Brown aſes it. a oy 

CircumFERENTOR [of circum, about, and fero, Lat. to carry] an 
inſtrument uſed in ſurveying of land for meaſuring angles, conſiſtin 
of a braſs circle, an index with fights, and a compaſs, and mounted 
on a ſtaff, with a ball and focket. See Plate V. Fig. 12. | 

Cr'xcumrFLex [circonflexe, Fr. circonfleſſo, It. circumfiexe, Sp; of 
circumflexus, Lat.] bowed or bended about. N OY 

A CixcumeLsx [with grammarians] an accent which being 
placed over a ſyllable, as ( in Greek, and (“) in Latin, regulates 
the pronounciation it includes, or participates of the acute or grave 
accent. The circumflex keeps the voice in a middle tune, and there- 
fore in the Latin is compounded of both the other, _ o 
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CIR 


Cixcumerlv'ent; or Cixcu'wrLUOUS [ circumſluens, or ciroumſlu- 
u;, of circum, about, and fluo, Lat. to flow] flowing about any thing. 
He the world 5 7 | 
Built on circumfluoys waters. Milton, 
J rule the Paphian race, | 
Whoſe bounds the deep circumfluent waves embrace. Pope. 
| Girt with circumfuous tides. Pope. | | | 
Rory eee [of circumfiuus, Lat.] the flowing round 
about. 
© CixeumFoRa'NEoOVs [circumforancus, of circum, about, and forum, 
Lat. a market, &c.] that which goes or is carried about markets, 
Sc. alſo wandering from houſe to houſe; as, a circumforancous ſidler, 
one that plays at doors. TFohnſon:; e 


TO Cixcvurv'sx Ceircumfuſus, of circum, about, and flundo, Lat. 


to pour, ſpread, or ſhed round about. 

Earth with her nether ocean circumfus 

Their þ mg dwelling-houſe. Milton. 

With all his winding waters circumfus d. Addiſon. 

Crxeumev'sILE [of circum, about, and fuſiles, Lat, that may be 
melted] that which may be poured or ſpread round any thing. ; 
| Artiſt divine, whoſe ſkilful hands unfold - 

Ihe victim's horn with circumfufile gold. Pope. 

Ctxeumeyv'sroN. 1. The act of pouring round about. 2. The ſtate 
of being ſpread round. | 

To CIRCUMGY'RATE |circumpyratum, 
cum, about, and 
ctircumgyrated, and complicated together. Ray. 

CixcumcyRa'TiION [from circumgyrate] the wheeling motion of 
any body round a centre. Cheyne uſes it of the ſun's rotation. 

CI cui EN [circumjacens, of circum, about, and jaceo, to lie] 
lying round about. | | 1 
Cixcuuixck'ssiox [of circum, about, and incedo, Lat. to go in- 
to] a term uſed to expreſs the reciprocal exiſtence of the three perſons 
of the trinity in each other. | 
The old Athanaſians (as the learned Cudworth obſerves) diſclaimed 
a Mon uiſian trinity, i. e. a trinity of one fingu/ar or numerical eſſence : 
this, ſays he, according to them, being not a real trinity, but a trinity 
of MERE names; and which, in efe#, deſtroyed the exiſtence of the 
Son and Spirit, inſtead of explaining it. Cudworth's Intelle&. Syſt. 
p. 611, compared with Athanaſ. Ed. Paris, Tom. I. p. 241, 928, 
925, 561,'562, cum multis aliis. In oppoſition to which, they main- 
Aained {as appears from the places —— three d;/{in& beings, but 
all of the ſame 4ind, and, as ſuch (i. e. in reſpect of their common na- 
ture) COEQUAL to one another. But now, as this laid them open to 
the charge of ?rithei/m, they endeavoured to bring themſelves off by 
various Ways. I have already given their be ſolution under the word 
Firſt Causk. And this of an ewwrigxupnors or circuminceſſion, was 
another. A term indeed ſtrange and new to chriſtian ears; for it was 
invented (as Cudworth tells us) by the latter Greek fathers ; and he 


to pour] 


ſup. of circumgyro, of ix 


explains it by a mutual in- exiſlence or in- being in each other, p. 617. 


By all which, if they meant no more than a metaphyſical pervading 
one another's ſubſtances, [Bull Defenſ. fid. Nicen. p. 497. ] we are 
not one jot the wiſer: Becauſe three abſolutely inlnite and coegual 
rxuling minds or ſpirits do not ceaſe to be three Gods, if no better rea- 
fon than this can be aſſigned, that they all alike fill the ſame infinite 
ſpace. But let us ſee, what Athanaſius has faid on this head. He 
tells us, that we muſt not conceive of three ſeparated [or independent] 
powers: But as there is one and the fame form, and conſequently mu- 
tual in-being, between the Kinc, and the picture taken from him; 
as there is one and the ſame wwarer in the FOUNTAIN and in its ſtream ; 
one and the ſame /ight in the sux and in its rays ; one and the ſame 
thought in the human unDERSTANDING, and in the aword ſpoken, which 
conveys it to us: Such is the communication of divinity from the 
Father to the Son, and ſuch their mutual in-being in one another. 
Athan. Tom. I. p. 275, 241. All which, if rightly underſtood, were 
defenſible enough: For the Father is, in truth, the great archetype, 
and fountain of all perfection and glory; and it pleaſed the FarHER 
that in CErift all fulne/s [of divine power and godhead] ſhould davell. 
But Athanaſius forgetting (what himſelf elſewhere allows, p. 488.) 
that all this was the Father's c1FT ; and reaſoning more cloſely from 
metaphors than from facts, and the nature of things, p. 456, 517, he 
' threw out entirely the wiLL of God, and made — productions alike 
necęſſary in both caſes. Not ſo the main body of his cotemporaries, 
who indeed admitted the cla union and connexion of the divine 
perſon: ges; but (with the firit council of Sirmium) rejected this doc- 
trine of recef/ary productions, as being in their judgment incompatible 


with God's free agency; and which, in effect, reduced the FAruRR 


of the univerſe to a level with mere abje# and paſſive matter. So- 
_ erat. Hiſtor. Ed. Steph. p. 204, compared with p. 197, and with 
St. Hilary's Comment on that very council. Hilar. de Synodis, He 


at once evillel te ¹] and begot Him without [or before] time, 


and in an impaſſi ve manner from Himſelf,” Such are the expreſs 
words of the council; and the reader will find St. Hilary's comment 
under the word BEGoTTEN. FM 
CrxcumJovia'tisrs [with aſtronomers] Jupiter's ſatellites, certain 
flars that attend on the planet Jupiter. | | 
Cicumi'T10N [c4rcamitum, ſup. of circumeo, of circum, about, and 
eo, Lat. to go] the act of going round. SITS 7 
— CrgcunLica'tiION, Lat. the act of binding or tying round a- 
bout; alfo the bond with which any thing is tied. HEY 
CixcuMossA'L1s, the ſame as perioſtæum. Lat. 
- CrrxcumLoOcu'TiON erer Fr. circonlocuxione, Ital. circum- 
Lecuciòn, Sp. of circ an locutio, Lat.} 1. A circuit or compaſs of words, 
nſed either when a proper term is not at hand to expreſs a thing natu- 
rally and immediately by, or when a perſon chuſes not to do it ont 
of reſpect, &c. the uſe of indirect expreſſions. Theſe people are 
not to be dealt withal, but by a train of myſtery and circumlocution. 
'L'Eftrange. . 2. A periphraſis. A tranſlator cannot render without 
circumbloeutions. Dryden. 
_ CrxcumwuU'RED, adj. [from circum, about, and murus, Lat. a wall] 
walled round, ſurrounded with a wall. A garden circummured with 
brick. Shakeſpeare. | | | 
© *CtxCUMNA'VIGABLE [of circum, about, and navigable] that which 


+ > 


The circumnavigation of 


rus, Lat. circuit] to roll round. Veſſels curled, 


every way. 


CIR 
Rendering the whole terraqueous globe gyn, 
[of circum, about, and nevige, Lat 5 


may be faifed round, 
navigable. Ray. 
To Cigcumna'vIGATE 
ſail to fail round. | | Tc TENOR?” 
IRCUMNAVIGA TION [of circummavigate] the act of ſailin 
Ea. from the Straits of Oibenker ©. 7 
Red Sea. Arbuthnat. | bp ? 
C1xCUMPL1CA'TION [circumplico, of circum,about, and plico, to fold 
1. The act of enwrapping on every fide, a folding, winding, or 2 
ling about. 2. The — of being enwrapped. g 
e Stars [of circum and polar, with aſtronomers] 10 
ſuch ſtars as being pretty near our north pole, move round it, and 15 
our latitude do never ſet or go below the horizon. : 
CixcumPos1'T1O0N [of circum and pofition| the act of laying 4 
thing round about. Lat. * Lg COT | 
CiRcumPosIT1ION [in gar ening] a kind of laying, whe 
mould is borne up to the og, which 1s to be abe of by 1 - 
hat, root, or ſtrong piece of old coarſe- cloth. Seaſon for Circumpyſ. 
tion by tiles or baſkets of earth. * eee 
Cixkcuuror a TIox [of circum and poto, Lat. to drink] a drink. 
ing round from one to another. | 
CixcumRa's10Nn [circumraſio, of circum, 
the act of ſhaving or paring round. : . 
N [of circum and refiſtence} a reſiſtance rob 
About. ; 
CixcumRoTA'TiON [of circum about, and roto, Lat. to whirl] 1, 
The act of whirling round like a wheel, circumvolution. 2, The 
ſtate of being whirled round. 
To CixcumscR1'BE [| circonſerire, Fr. a ar It. circumſerity 
of circum, about, and ſcribo, Lat. to write] 1. To incloſe in certain "Ma 
or boundaries. 2. To limit, to confine. The external circumſtat- 


and rado, Lat, to pare] 


ces which accompany mens acts, are thoſe which do circumſcribe and 


limit them. Stil/ingfleet. | | 5 

Crixcumscr1BED (with geometricians] a figure is ſaid to be ci. 
cumſcribed, when either the angles, ſides, or planes of the outwad 
figure touch all the angles of the figure which is inſcribed, 

To be CixCUMSCRIBED /ocally [with philoſophers] is ſaid of a bog, 
when it has a certain and determinate abi, or place, with reſpec b 
the circumambient or encompaſſing bodies. It is the ſame as to be in 
place circumſcriptively. 3 | 

CixcumscrIBeD Hyperbola [with mathematicians] an hyperbol 
that cuts its own aſymptotes, and contains the parts cut off within 
its own proper place. 

C1RCUMsCR1'BEDNEsS [of circumſcribe] the ſtate of being cir 
cumſcribed. . 

CixcumscriPTION [circonſerizione, It. of circumſcriptio, Lat.] 1, 
The act of cireumſcribing 2. The determination of particular figure 
magnitude. In the circumſcription of many leaves, flowers, fruits and 
ſeeds, nature affects a regular figure. Ray. 3. Limitation, confine. 
ment. 

I would not my unhouſed, free condition, 

Put into circumſcription and confine. Shakeſpeare. 
 CincunscRIPTION [with philoſophers] is. the termination, of ceran 
limits or bounds of any natural body. 

External CixcCUMSCRIPTION, is referred to the place in which 
any body is confined, and 1s otherwiſe term be. 

Internal C1RCUMSCRIPTION, is that which 1 to the eflence 
and quality of every body, whereby it hath a determinate extenſion 
1 and figure. | : | 
Cixcumscr) PTIVE [from circumſcribe] incloſing the fſuperficie;, 
marking the limits on the outſide. Stones regular are diſtinguiſhed by 
their external forms; ſuch as is circumſcriptiue or depending upon the 
whole ſtone, as in the eagle-ſtone, and this is properly called the figure 
Grew. rg 

CiRcumscRI'PTIVELY [of circumſcriptive] a thing is ſaid to be 
in a place circumſ/criptively, when it has a certain or determinate uli, 
or place, with reſpe& to the circumambient or encompaſling bodies. 

C1'RCUMSPECT | circonſpet, Fr. circonſpetto, It. circonſpeto, Sp. of 
circumſpectus, Lat.] conſiderate, wary, cautious, attentive to ever} 
thing; as, to be circumſpect and watchful not to be impoſed upon. 

C1'RCUMSPECTION | circonſpeion, Fr. circonſpecion, It. of circun- 
pectio, Lat.] warineſs, a marking and conſidering diligently, watcl- 
tulneſs on every fide. 

| CixcumsPs'cTIVE [circumſpeum, ſup, of circumſpicio, Lat. to look 
round] attentive, vigilant every way. Dy: 

No leſs alike the politic and wiſe, N | 

All fly, flow things, with cir cumſpe&ive eyes. Pope. 

CixcuusrcrwEIx [of circumſpefive; cautiouſly vigilant eve 


way. 


CixcumsPE'cTLY, circumſpect, conſiderately, warily. 
-CircuMsPE'CTNESS E circumſpect] circumſpection, watchfulneb 
Wotton uſes it. 4 

n, unsÞ1'cvous [circumſpicuus, Lat.] that may be ſeen on a 
es. | | 
Ci'RCUMSTANCE [ circonflance, Fr. circonſlanza, It. circunſiancia, Bp. 
of circumſlantia, Lat.] 1. ſomething appendant or relative to 2 
the ſame to a moral action, as accident to a natural ſubſtance ; 4 Par- 


ticularity that accompanies any action, as time, . By oy 
ing out circumſtances of contempt, they do kindle their anger mm. 
Bacon. 2. The adjun&s of a fact which make it more or leſs crit 
nal, or an accuſation more or leſs probable. | 
Of theſe ſuppoſed crimes, give me leave, | 
By circumſtance, but to acquit myſelf,  Shake/peore- 15 


3. Accident, ſomething adventitious which may be taken away, 
out the annihilation of the principal thing conſidered. 
. Senſe outſide knows, the ſoul thro' all things ſees 
Senſe, circumſtance ; ſhe doth the ſubſtance view. ans: 
4. Condition ; that is, under or attended with circumſtances, pun 
in a particular ſituation or relation to things. We oaght not , 4a 
clude, that if there be rational inhabitants in any of the pa 
they muſt therefore have human nature, or be involved in (he & 
cumſ/tances of our world. Burnet. 


Cizcus* 


CIR 


; ances, the incident, event, or the rticularities that 
2 action, generally of a minute and abordinate kind. 
ds ended Carliſle with very remarkable circumflances of courage. 
G 2. Condition, ſtate of affairs; it is 3 uſed with 

ſpect to wealth or poverty; as, one in or bad circumſtancei. 
When men are eaſy in their circumſtances, they are enemies to innova- 
: diſon. | 
. [with moraliſts] ſuch things, that tho' they are 
not effential to any action, do yet ſome way aff it. 

CincuMsTANCES properly moral [in ethics] are ſuch as do really 
influence our actions, and render them more good or evil than they 
would be without ſuch circumſtances. Which writers of ethics ſum up 
in this verſe, : WP 

Nuit, quid, quibus auxiliis, cur, quomodo, quando. 

CiRcUMSTANCES purely phyſical [in ethics] ſuch as do not connect 
any moral or evil with the action; as, if a 8 kills another, 
whether he kills him with the right hand or the left. 


ves motion to all circumflant bodies. Digby. 


Lat.] 1. Relating to, or attended with circumſtances ; accidental, not 
eſſential. ; : 
This fierce abridgment 

Hath to it circumflantial branches. Shakeſpeare.. 
2. Addiſon uſes it ſubſtantively or elliptically. Who would not prefer 
a religion that differs from our own in circumfantials, before one that 
differs from it in the eſſentials. 3. Incidental, caſual. 

Virtue's but anguiſh when 'tis ſeveral, 

By occafion wak'd, and circumſtantial. Donne. 


tial recitals of affairs. Prior, | : 
CiscUMSTANTIA'LITY, or CIRCUMSTA'NTIALNESS [from circum- 


fantial] the quality of that which is circumſtantial, the appendage of 


circumſtances. 


cumſtances minutely related, exactly. Lucian agrees with Homer in 
every point circumſtantially. Broome. | 

' To CixcumsTANTIATE [circonflancier, F.] 1. To deſcribe a thing 
by or with its circuinſtances, to inveſt with particular accidents or ad- 
junfts, If the act were otherwiſe circumſtantiated, it might will that 
freely, which now it wills freely. BPranhall. 2. To place in a parti- 
cular condition, as, with regard to wealth or power. A number in- 
finitely ſuperior, and the beſt circumſtantiated imaginable. Swift. 

De CixcumsTa'NTIBUS [Lat. 7. e. of thoſe ſtanding about] a 
term uſed for the ſupplying and making up the number of juries, in 
caſe any of thoſe empanelled do not appear, or thoſe who do appear 
are challenged by either proſecutor or priſoner. Law term. | 

CixcuMva'GANT [circumvagans, Lat.] wandering about. 

To Cixeumva'LLATE [circumvallo, Lat.] to intrench round about, 
to incloſe with fortifications. | 5 

CiRCUMVALLA'TION [circonvallation, Fr. circonvallazione, It. cir- 
cunvalacion, Sp. of circumvallo, Lat.] 1. The act or art of caſting up 
fortifications round a place, The Czar practiſed all the rules of cir- 


trench uſually about twelve feet wide, and ſeven feet deep, cut by 
the beſiegers, and bordered with a parapet or breaſt- work, ſo as to en- 
compaſs all their camp, to defend it againſt any army that may at- 
tempt to relieve the place, and alſo to toy deſerters. Stupendious cir- 


cumvallations and barricadoes reared up by ſea and land to begirt Pe- 
trina. Howel, . 


2. The ſtate of being carried round. 
ToCixcunve'nt [ circonvenir, Fr. circonvenire, It. circumventum, 
upine, of circumwentio, from circum, about, and wenio, to come] to 
deceive, to delude, to impoſe upon. Fearing to be betrayed or cir- 
cumvented by his cruel brother, he fled to Barbaroſſa. Knoxwles. 
Cixcumve'nTiION [ circonvention, Fr. circonventione, It. of circum- 


ventio, Lat.) 1, Cheat cozenage, deceit. He muſt avoid haranguing 
againſt circumvention in commerce. 


cupation. This ſenſe is now obſolete. 
Whatever hath been thought on in this ſtate, 
That could be brought to bodily act, ere Rome 
Had circumwention. Shakeſpeare. 5 
To Cixcumve'sr [circumveſtio, Lat.] to clothe about, to cover 
round with a garment. | 
Who on this baſe the earth didſt firmly found, 
And mad'| the deep to circumwveſt it round. Wotton. I 
Cixcumunpur, x TION Fof circum, about, and undulatus, of unda, a 
wave, Lat.] a flowing or rolling about, after the manner of waves. 
IRCUMVOLA'TION [from circumwvolo, Lat.] flying round about. 
70 1 CiRcumvo'Lve [circumwolvo, Lat.) to roll or turn round about. 
be cribe each ſphere an intelligence to circumwvolve it, were unphi- 
olophical. Glanwille. | 
4 3 v. Tion [Fr. circonvoluzione, It. of Lat.] 1. The act 
= e or turning about. 2. The ſtate of being rolled 
[rug he twiſting of the guts is really either a circumvolution or in- 
this — 25 Part of the gut within the other. Arbuthnot. 3. The 
us rolled round another. Conſider the obliquity or cloſeneſs of theſe 
Orcumvolutions. Wilkins. 
IRC , . , ” a 
. he. TIONS [tn architecture] the turns of the ſpiral line of 


Cr W 
mounts Falten Cirque [Fr. in Rome] a ſpacious place between the 


Face! e and Aventine, invironed with buildings in the form 
few e, tor the exhibition of public plays; round it was the amphi- 
und in which were galleries and boxes for the ſpectators to fit or 

This was firſt began to be built by Tarquinius Priſcus; 


,Þerors Claudius, Caligula, and Heliogabalus. A pleaſant val- 

xa Be ons of thoſe cre which in — eities : here Fey 

1 5, ealant ſpectacle of running horſes. Sidney. See the cirgue 
„ae unpillar'd temple nods, * | 

Glo En, commonly called Cr'cxsTER, a borough town of 

| n on the me Charn, 15 miles from Glouceſter, and 


CrrcumsTanT [circumflans, Lat.] ſurrounding, environing. It 


Ci/rcUMSTANTIAL, adj. [ circumſtancial, Sp. cireumſtantialis, low 


vine. 


4. Full of ſmall events, minutely detailed. Tedious and circumſtan- | 


CiRxcUMSTA'NTIALLY [of circumflantial] particularly, with cir- 


cumvallation and contravallation at the ſiege of a town in Livonia. 
Watts. 2. In fortification, the line of circumwallation, is a line or 


Cikcumve'cTION [circumvedio, Lat.] 1. The act of carrying round. 


Collier. 2. Prevention, pre-oc- nu! a 
N effect a conſumption endemic to this ifland, there remains a citation of 


the em Afterwards adorned and rendered more ſtately and beautiful by 


817 


85 from London. It was of preat note both under the Romans and 


Saxons ; and the latter are ſaid to have built the abbey here, of which 
two old gate-houſes fill remain. It ſends two members to. parliament, 
and is by ſome reckoned the largeſt, as well as the oldeſt town in the 
cou 


Clas, curls, or locks of hair cutled or frizzled ; alfo the creſt of 


feathers on the heads of Tome birds. Lat. 


Cirrr [with botaniſts} thoſe fine hairs or ſprigs by which ſome 
plants _ themſelves, in order to ſupport them in creeping along, 
as ivy, &c. 

Cixrr'crRovus [cirriger, of cirrus, a lock, and gero, Lat. to bear] 
bearing curled locks or creſts of feathers. 

Cirsoce'LE [ Lat. zigooxytm, of wigo®e, a dilatation of a vein, 
and xy9xy, Gr. a rie Þ dilatation of the ſpermatic veins, ot a 
ſwelling of the veſlels about the teſticles, that prepare the ſemen. 

_ Cr'xs0s [Lat. xi, Gr.] a crooked ſwollen vein, a fort of ſwel- 
ling, when a vein, by reaſon of the ſoftneſs of its coat, is ſtretched 
out with much thick blood, and ſeems as if it would burſt, 

C1$84"LPINE, on this ſide of the Alps. | 

Cr'sars, or C1'sERs [ciſeaue, Fr. ceſoje, It.] an inſtrument of ſteel 
for cutting. It has no ſingular number. | 

Ciss1'TEs, a white and ſhining precious ſtone, having the figure of 
ivy leaves all over it. Lat. ; 

CissAMETHOS [Lat. with botaniſts] the herb called helxine. | 
Cissa'NTHEMUS [Lat. xz:iooa19:u®-, Gr.] the herb briony, or wild 


C1s801'o [in geometry] an algebraic curve, peculiarly called the 
ciſſoid of Diocles, its inventor. h | 
_ Cr's80s [#195®,, Gr.] the herb ivy; eſpecially that which grows 
without a ſupport. Lax. | 

Cr s rA, a cheſt or coffer. Lat. 


Cisra, Cisr, or CrsTvs [Lat. with ſurgeons] a tumour, where 


the obſtructed matter collects as in a bag. 


CisTa RAT [old law] i. e. the cheſt of grace, a church coffer, 
where the alms money was kept, - 
CisTE'RCIaN Monks, an eter of monks founded in the year 1098; 
by St. Robert, a Benedictine. | e 
Cr'sTEp {from ciſt] incloſed in a eiſt or bag. | Oz 
Cr'sTERN [cifterne, Fr. and Ger. ciſterna, It. Sp. and Lat.] 1. A 
place under, or in the ground, for the preſerving of rain water. 2. & 
veſſel of lead, to keep a ſtock of water for houſhold uſe. 3. An uten- 
ſil to put bottles or glaſſes in. 4. A reſervoir, an incloſed fountain. 
In the wide ci/erns of the lakes. Blackmore. 5. Any watry recep- 
ticle or repoſitory in general. 5 
Your matrons and your maids could not fill up 
The ciſfern of my luſt. Shakeſpeare. | | | 

C:s8TerN [with confectioners] a portable inſtrument in form of a 

box, into which creams or jellies are put, in order to be iced over. 
Cis“rus, a plant, the ſame with rock roſe. Lat. 

Crx, for citizen, generally uſed approbriouſly, a pert low citizen, 
a pragmatical trader. Your family will dwindle into ct: or ſquires, 
or run up into wits or madmen. Tatler. Barnard, thou art a cit 
with all thy worth. Pope. | 

Cr'TaDEL [citadella, It. citadelle, Fr. ciudadtla, Sp.] 1. A caſtle or 
place of arms in a city. 2. A fort of four, five, or fix baſtions, 
erected near a city on the moſt advantageous ground, that it may 
command it, in caſe of a rebellion. Stranger ſoldiers in citade/s, the 
neſts of tyranny and murderers of liberty. Sidney. | 

C1'Tar. [from cite] 1. Reproof, impeachment. 
| He made a bluſhing cita/ of himſelf, 

And chid his truant youth. Shakeſprare, | 
2, Summons, citation to a court. 3. Quotation, citation. | 

CiTa'T1on Fr. citazione, It. citacion, Sp. of citatio, Lat.] 1. In 
law, a ſummons to appear before an eccleſiaſtical judge. The calling 
a perſon before the judge, for the ſake of trying the cauſe of action 
commenced againſt him. Ay/iffe. 2. The act of citation, a citing or 
quoting a paſſage out of a book, the adduction of any paſſage from an- 
other author, or of another man's words. 3. The paſſage or words 
quoted, a quotation. The letter- writer cannot read theſe citations 
without bluſhing. Atterbury. 4. Enumeration, mention. Theſe cauſes 


ſach as may produce it in any country. Harvey. 2 
Cr'TaTory [from cite] having the power or form of a citation; as, 

letters citatory. Hi | | 
To Crtz [cito, Lat. citer, Fr. citar, Sp.] 1. To quote. That 


_ paſſage of Plato which I cited before. Bacon. 2. In law, to ſummon 


to appear at an eccleſiaſtical court, or to anſwer at any court. This 
power of citing and dragging the defendant into court, was taken 


away.  Ajliffe. 3. To enjoin, to call upon another authoritatively. 


This, fad experience cites me to reveal. Prior. 

Ci rER [from cite] 1. One who cites into a court. 2. One who 
quotes. I muſt defire the citer to inform us of his editions too. At- 
terbury. 

Crrxss [from eit] a city woman. A word peculiar to Dryden. 

Cits — gh raiſe a joyful ſtrain. Dryden. os 

Cr'THERN 2 Lat.] a kind of harp; a muſical inſtrument. 
Dedicated with ſongs and citerns and harps and cymbals. 1 Mac- 
cabees. 

Cr1'T12zn [civis, Lat. cittoyen, Fr. cittadino, It. cindadano, Sp. ci- 
dadam, Port.] 1. An inhabitant of a city, a freeman of it; not a fo- 
reigner, not a ſlave, All inhabitants within theſe walls are not pro- 
ly citizens, but only ſuch as are called freemen. Raleigh. 2. A townſ- 
man, a man of trade, not a gentleman. | 

When he {| not like a citizen 
You find hum like a ſoldier. Shakeſpeare. 
3. An inhabitantin general, a dweller in any place. 
| Far from noiſy Rome ſecure he lives, | 
And one more citizen to Sibyl gives. Dryden. 9g 
CiT1z8N, .aqj. having the qualities of a citizen; as, cowardice, 


eanneſs. | 
So ſick I am not, yet I am not well; 
But not ſo citizen a wanton, as 
To ſeem to die ere ſick. Shakeſpeare. 


Ci“ riazusnir [of citizen] the dignity or privilege of a citizen, 
3 N ir A 
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Cirra'co, the herb balm. Lat. K. are 

Cirxt'vE, adj. [of citrinus, Lat.] of, or pertaining to, ot of the 
colour of a pome-citron, lemon- coloured, of a dark yellow. Its wings 
painted with ci#rine and black. Grew. | 

Cr'TaINE, fab. [citrinus, Lat.] A ſpecies of cryſtal of an extreme- 
ly pure, clear, and fine textnre, generally free from flaws and ble- 
miſhes. It is ever found in a ſlender column, from one to four or 
five inches in length, irregularly hexangular, and terminated by an 
hexangular pyramid. Theſe cryſtals are of an extremely beautiful 
yellow, with a very elegant brightneſs and tranſparence. This ſtone 
1s very plentiful in the Weſt-Indies. Our jewellers have learned from 
the French and Italians to call it citrine; and often cut ſtones for 
rings out of it, which are generally miſtaken for topazes. Hill. 

6 1'TRON [Fr. cedrone, It, cidron, Sp. cidram, Port. citrum, Lat.] 
a large kind of lemon, 8 | 

C1TRON-TREE [citrus, Lat.] It hath broad ſtiff leaves, like thoſe 
of the laurel : the flower conſiſts of many leaves, which becomes a 
fleſhy fruit very full of juice. Genoa is the great nurſery of Europe 
for theſe ſorts of trees. One ſort, with a pointed fruit, is ſold at 
Florence for two ſhillings each; which is not to be had in perfec- 
tion in any part of Italy but the plain between Piſa and Leghorn, 
Miller. 7 "Foo | | 

May the ſun 0 
With citron groves adorn a diſtant ſoil. Addiſon, 

C1TRON-WATER, A ſpirit diſtilled with the rind of citrons. 

C1'TRUL [citrowlle, Fr. citrulum, Lat.] a large kind of pumpkin, 
or cucumber of a pumkin colour; ſojnamed from its yellow colour. 

Cr1'rrvs [in botany] the citron-tree. 


Ci'TTERN [ciftre, Fr. cetara, It. citola, Sp. tyſter, Du. citnar, Ger. 


of cithara, Lat.] a kind of muſical inſtrument. See CiTHERN. 
Crry, ſubſe. [civitas, Lat. cite, Fr. citta, It. ciudad, Sp. cidada, 


Port] 1. A great walled town, with a large collection of houſes and in- 


habitants. City, in a ſtrict and proper ſenſe, means the houſes incloſed 
within the walls; in a larger fene, it reaches to all the ſuburbs, Watts. 
2. In the Engliſh law it is more eſpecially applied to a corporate town, 
that has a biſhop's ſee and a cathedral church. 


This diſtinction between city and town is not always obſerved ; for 


we ſay, the town of Ely, tho' a biſhop's ſee, and the eity of Weſt- 
minſter, tho' none. The inhabitants of a certain city, as diſtinguiſh- 
ed from other ſubjects. | e 
What is the c//y but the people? — 
True, the people are the city. Shakeſpeare. | 
CiTY, adj. 1. Relating to the city; as, city wives. 2. Reſem- 
bling the manners of the citizens. Make not a city feaſt of it, to let 


the meat cool ere we can agree upon the firſt cut of it. Shakeſpeare. 


 Ci'rTa [wioox, and in the Artic dialect zi5rra, Gr. with phyſicians] 
a fault in the appetite, as when women long for things that are not fit 
to be eaten, as chalk, coals, &c. the green-ſickneſs. 

C1'vts, a ſort of wild leeks. | - 

Crver [civette, Fr. zibetto, It. tivet, Du. zibet, Ger. of 21bethum, 
Lat. zibetta, Arab. ſcent] a perfume like muſk, takeu from a bag 
under the tail of the civet- cat. The civef- cat is a little animal, but 
very unlike our cat, reſembling the wolf or dog. It is a native of the 
Indies, Peru, Braſil, Guinea. The perfume is formed like a kind of 


| 2 in an aperture or bag under its tail, between the anus and pu- 


cndum. It is much uſed by perfumers and confectioners, but ſel- 
dom preſcribed in medicine. 3 

Civer [with French cooks] a particular way of dreſſing chickens, 
hares, &c. firſt frying them brown in lard, and then ſtewing them 
in broth. | 85 

vie [civique, Fr. civio. It. civicus, Lat.] belonging to a city, 
relating to civil honours or practices, not military. 

Civic Crown, a garland that was given by the Romans to a brave 
ſoldier, who had ſaved the life of a fellow citizen, or reſcued him after 
he had been taken priſoner. This crown was made of oaken leaves, 
with the acorns on them, if they could be had ; becauſe that tree was 
dedicated to Jupiter, who was eſteemed the protector of cities and their 


Inhabitants. 


With equal rays immortal Tully ſhone 
Behind, Rome's genius waits with civic crowns, | 
And the great father of his country owns. Pope. | 
Ci'viap de las Palmas, the capital of all the Canary iſland, ſituated 
on the iſland of Canary. h 
C1vipal. Real, a city of Spain, in the province of New Caſtile : 


it is the capital of La Mancha; ſituated on the river Guadiana, 60 


miles ſouth of Toledo. | 

Civipap Radrigo, a city of Spain, in the province of Leon, near 
the confines of Portugal, ſituated on the river Aynada, 45 miles ſouth 
weſt of Salamanca. | 

Civil, ſubſt. [Fr. Sp. and Port. civile, It. of civilis, Lat.] cour- 
eous, well-bred, civilized, not rude. He was civil and well- natured; 
ne er refuſing to teach another. Dryden. 

Civil, adj. in law] 1. Not criminal; as, this is a ci] caſe, not 
a criminal caſe. 2. Not eccleſiaſtical ; as, the civil courts controul 
the eccleſiaſtical. | 

Civiz. 1. In its general ſenſe, is ſomething that reſpects the policy, 
public good, or repoſe of the citizens, city or ſtate, relating to the com- 
munity ; political. God gave them laws of civil regimen. Hooker, 
2. Relating to any man, as a member of a community ; as, a thing 
out of the reach of one's natural or civil power. 3, Not wild, not in 
anarchy, not without government, | 

For rudeſt minds with harmony were caught, 

And civil life was by the muſes taught. Roſcommon, 
4. Not foreign, inteſtine; as, civil war, a war carried on between 
two factions in the ſame kingdom or ſtate, Not natural; as, civil 
death, is, when a perſon is cut off from civil ſociety, by being ſen- 
tenced to perpetual baniſhment, to the gallies, or to work in the 
mines, but does not ſuffer a natural death. 5. Not military; as, the 
martial power ought to be ſubſervient to the ciwi/ magiſtrate, 6, Ci- 
vilized, not barbarous. England was very rude and barbarous ; for it 
js but even the other diy fince England grew civil. Spencer, 7. 
Grave, ſober, not gay, not ſhewy. | 

Thus night oft ſee me in thy pale career, 

Till wii] ſuited morn appear. Milton, 
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Civii Day [with aſtronomers] is one that contains juſt 24 h 
reckoned from twelve o'clock at noon or night, to twelye o'clock d. 
next noon or night; in which ſpace of time the equinoctial make; 
daily one revolution on the poles of the world. 

Civil Law [in a proper ſenſe) is the peculiar law of any ſtate 
country, or city: 3 l 

Civil Law [in its general _ is underſtood of a body «< 
laws, compoſed out of the beſt of the Roman and Grecian laws Which 
in the main was received throughout all the Roman dominions for u 
wards of 1200 years, and is ſtill obſerved in ſeveral parts of Euro : 
This body of the civil law is divided into three volumes; viz . 
pandects, or digeſts, the code, and the inſtitutes; to which the * 
thenties are added; theſe authentics were the inſtitutions of the em. 
ror Juſtinian, called alſo ove//z, or novels, * 
Civix Tear, is the legal year, or that which is appointed by ever 
ſtate to be uſed within its dominions, ſo termed, in contradiſtinction 
the natural year, which is exactly meaſured by the revolution of the 
heavenly bodies; and thus the year begins with us at the firſt of 
January, and always contains 365 civil days, except in the leap-year 
which contains 366. a 

CIVILIAR [of civilis, Lat.] a doctor, profeſſor or ſtudent. of the 
civil or old Roman law. The profeſſors of that law are called cv. 
lians, becauſe the civil law is their guide. Bacon. | 

CiviLtsa"Tion [a law term] an act of juſtice, or judgment 
which renders a criminal proceſs civil; which is done by turning an in. 
formation into an inqueſt, or the contrary. Harris. 

CrvrLiTY, or CI'VILNESS kawilin, Fr. civilita, It. civilidad, Sy, 
of civilitas, Lat.] 1. Courteous behaviour, gentleneſs, politeneſs, com. 
plaiſance. He, by his great ciility and affability, wrought very much 
upon the people. Clarendon. 2. Freedom from barbarity, ſtate of he. 
ing civiliz'd. Divers great tnonarchies have riſen from barbariſt to 
civility, Davies. 3. Rule of decency, practice of politeneſs. 

| Love taught him ſhame, and ſhame with love at ſtrife, 

Soon taught the ſweet civilities of life. Dryden. 

The ancients repreſented civility, or a courteous behaviour, by , 
child ſitting on a dolphin; or by a woman handſomely and modell) 
cloathed, and her face covered with a veil. 

To Crviiize yy ah Fr. civilixare, It.] to make civil, cour. 
teous or tractable; to ſoften or poliſh manners, to reclaim from ſavage. 
neſs and barbariſm. The Bacchus of the ancients is reported to hare 
civilized the Indians. Arbuthnot. | 

C1'viiizes [from civilixe] he that civilizes. | 

The civilizers /——the diſturbers ; fay— Amb. Philigs, 

CI VIII r [from civil] 1. Courteouſly, gently, without rudeneſs, [ 
will deal civiliy with his poems: nothing ill is to be ſpoken of the 
dead. Dryden. 2. In a manner relating to government. That a 
. multitude ſhould, without harmony amongſt themſelves, concur in the 
doing of one thing, for this is ciwv2/ly to live, or ſhould manage com- 
munity of life, it is not poſſible. 3. Not naturally, not criminally, 
That accuſation which is public, is either c:wi/ly commenced for the 
private ſatisfaction of the party injured, or elſe criminally, that is, for 
ſome public puniſhment. life. 4. Without gaiety or thowy colours, 
Nur chambers were handſome and chearful, and furniſhed civic. 

acon. | | 

Cizx, fab [perhaps from inciſa, Lat. ſhaped or cut to a certain 
magnitude, Johnſon] the quality of any thing with regard to its exter- 
nal form. Often written ige. If no motion can alter bodies, thatis, 
reduce them to ſome other cize or figure, then there is none of itſelf to 
give them the cize and figure which they have. Grew. | 
__ Crvita-CasTELLANA, a City of Italy, in St. Peter's patrimony, f- 
tuated near the river Tiber, 25 miles north of Rome. 

C1'viTa VECCHIA, a port-town and fortreſs of Italy, in St. Peter's 
patrimony, ſituated on a bay of the mediterranean, 30 miles north- 
weſt of Rome. It is the ſtation of the gallies belonging to the Pope, 
who hath lately declared it a free port. 
| ToCLack, verb neut. [cleftian, C. Brit. claguer, Fr. quacckelen, Du. 
klatſchen, Ger. to rattle, to make a noiſe. Johnſon] 1. To rattle, ſnap, 
or make a ſhrill clinking noiſe. 2. To let the tongue run. 

CLACK-GEESE, See BARNACLES. | 2 

Crack. 1. Any thing that makes a laſ ing and importunate noiſe; 
generally uſed in contempt for the tongue. 

But ſtill his tongue ran on, 

And with its everlaſting c/ack, | 

Set all mens ears upon the rack. Hudibras. 

2. It is ſometimes transferred to a prattler, a talkative perſon. _ 

The CLack of a Mill, a bell that rings when more corn is required 
to be put into the hopper. | 

Juſt at the hopper will I ſtand, 

And mark the clack, how juſtly it will ſound. Betterton. 

To CLack, verb ad. As, to clack wool, is to cut off the ſheeps 
marks, by which it weighs leſs, and yields leſs cuſtom to the king: 
Powel. F | 

CLackma'nxan, the capital of Clackmannanſhire in Scotland, fi 
tuated on the northern ſhore of the Forth, about 25 miles north- 
of Edinburgh. The county of Clackmannan is joined with that of 
Kinroſs, which each in their turn elect a member to repreſent them in 
parliament. | a . 

Crab [the pret. and part. of to clothe. This participle, which b 
now referred to clothe, ſeems originally to have belonged to claden, ot 
ſome ſuch word, like kleeden, D Jobnjon] cloathed, garbed. He 
had clad himſelf with a new garment. 1 King,. 

The flow'ry dale of Sibma c/ad with vine. Milton. 
CLavpus, Lat. [in old records] a wattle or hurdle. de 
CIA GEN TUR T, or CLa'GENFORT, the capital of Carinthia, in ti 

circle of Auſtria, in Germany, 1 20 miles ſouth-weſt of Vienna. 1 

To CLAIu eee, O. Fr. of clamo, Lat. to cry aloud] to 1 
claim to, to challenge, authoritatively to demand, as of right due; 4 
to claim obedience. | 

Poets have undoubted right to claim, | 

If not the greateſt, the moſt laſting fame. Congreve. "a 
A CL aim [from the verb] 1. A challenge or demand of any ag 

due. Will he not ſubmit to a maſter who hath no immediate © a 
upon him, rather than to another who hath already revive in the 
claims upon him? Swift. 2. A title to any privilege or polleſhon Lands 


prince, 


be recovere 
claim, or to 


chatel. Addiſon. 


gro 
other 
from 


SUHk * 


hands of another. Every father of a family had been as good as 2 


d as good a claim to royalty as theſe, Locke. 5 
ram Jaw? a challenge of intereſt to any thing, that is in 


the poſſeſſion of another, or at the leaſt out of his own; as, claim by 


charter, 


lain by deſcent. A claim made from time to time within a 
a day to land or other thing, which on ſome accounts cannot 
4 without danger. The phraſes are commonly to make 
lay claim. The king of Pruſſia lays in his claim for Neut- 


ear and 


from claim] that may be claimed as due. | 
8 Var (from claim] he that demands any thing as unjuſtly 


detained by another. 


CINIdER [from claim] he that claims. 


, E OBSCURE, Fr. [with painters] it is that judicious diſ- 
ns by and ade, by which not only the principal object in a 


of figures is rendered the more conſpicuous ; but alſo many 
beauties in that 4% gning art are ſecured. See the draughts taken 
Titian's Pluto and Proſerpine, or his Jupiter and Is. 
To Camper [probably corrupted from climb ; as, climber, clam- 


U 


bnſen. of clyman, Sax. ] to climb or get up with difficulty, as 
_ 2 and feet. They were forced 


rocks. Addiſon. 


to c/amber over ſo many 


Clant'a Admittenda in Ttinere [in law] a writ whereby the 
king commands the juſtices in eyre to admit one's claim by an attor- 


ney, who is employed in the king's ſervice, and cannot come in his 
own perſon. | 


To CLam [in ſome provinces to cleam, from clæmian, Sax. to 
glue together ] to clog with any glutinous matter. Waſps got into a 
honey-pot, and there they cloyed and c/ammed themſelves, till there 
was no getting out. L Eftran ge.. 3 : 

CLapMmingss [of clammy] quality of being clammy, viſcoſity, ropi- 
neſs. A greaſy e will ſpoil the clammineſi of the glue. Moxor. 

Cuaimmy [0 : & 

icking, ropy, viicous, tenacious. 
ay,” clammy and cleaving. Bacon, 

Cold ſweats in clammy drops. Dryden. 
An unctuous clammy vapour riſes from the ſtum of grapes. Addiſon. 


None are ſo clamorous as papiſts. Hooker. 
The clamorous race of buſy human kind. Pope: 
C.a'moRoUSLY, in a noiſy turbulent manner. 
Cia/morovsNEss [of clamorous] noiſineſs. 


cry out a inſt loudly, to roar turbulently. . „ 
3 Thi obſcure bird clamour d the live- long night. Shakeſpeare. 
To clamour counſels, not t) inform them. Bacon. ; 
CLAaMoUR [clameur, Fr. clamore, It. clamor, Lat.] 1. A noiſe, an 
outcry, a bauling, vociferation. The people grew exorbitant in their 
clamcurs for juſtice. King Charles. 2. It is uſed ſometimes, but leſs 
fitly, of inanimate things. | ag 
Here the loud Arno's boiſterous clamours ceaſe, 
That with ſubmiſſive murmurs glides in peace. Addiſon. 
Came. 1.A little picee of wood, in the faſhion of a wheel,uſed inſtead 
of a pulley in a mortice. 2. A quantity of bricks. To burn a clamp 
of brick of ſixteen thoaſand, they allow ſeven ton of coals Mortimer. 
_ CLawe, Fr. ſin a ſhip] is a piece of timber applied to a maſt or 
yard to ſtrengthen it, and hitider the wood from burſting. | 


one into another to keep them from warping. When a piece of board 
fitted with the grain to the end of another piece of board croſs the 
grain, the firſt board is c/amped. Thus the ends of tables are com- 
monly clamped, to preſerve them from warping. Moæon. 

CLampoNit's [with horſemen] a long jointed horſe, one whoſe 
paſterns are long, ſlender, and over-pl;:.nt. | 

CLax [probably of Scottiſh original; #/aar in the highlands ſignifies 
children. Johnſon, Not improbably of klann, C. Brit, a plat of ground, 


zmong the Scots. 2. Any family or race in general. Milton was the 
poetical ſon of Spenſer, and Mr. Waller of Fairfax: for we have our 
lineal deſcents and claus, as well as other families: Dryden. Hl A 
body or ſet of people ; ih a contemptuous ſenſe. Partridge and the 
reſt of his clan may hoot me for a cheat, if I fail. Sa. 

CLa'neuLar [clancularius, Lat.] ſecret, private, obſcure; clan- 
Ceſtine, Let us withdraw all ſupphes from our luſts, and not by any 
ſecret reſerved affection give them c/anca/ar aids to maintain their re- 
bellion. Decay of Piep. | | 

CLaxDE'sTINE [clandeſtin, Fr. clandeſtino, It. and Sp. clandeſtinus, 
Lat.] done in ſecret, private; in an ill ſenſe. 

Tho! nitrous tempeſts and c/ande/tine death, 
Fill'd the deap caves and num'rous vaults beneath. Blackmore. 

CLanpe'sringLY [from clandeſtine] privately, in ſecret. 
printed papers clandeflinely ſpread about, whereof no man can trace the 
* Savife.. h 

LANG (cies or, Lat.] 1. A ſharp ſhrill noiſe. 
Such a horrid clang, 
As on mount Sinai rang. Milton. 
eamews clang. Milton. 
Drums and trumpets clang. Jobn Philips. 
2. The ſound of a trumpet. | | 
To CLaxe, verb neut. (clarge, Lat.] to make a loud ſhrill noiſe. 
| Havel not in a pitched battle heard 
Loud larums, neighing ſteeds, and trumpets clang ? Shakeſpeare. 
Clanging ſwords and Held they beat. Prior. 
0 Craxo, verb act. To ſtrike together with a noiſe. 
Clang'd their founding arms, | 
Induſtrious with the warlike din to quell 
y infant cries, Priar. 
OUR [clangor, Lat.] the ſame with clang. 
th joy they view the waving enſigns fly, 

e. And hear the trumpets clangor pierce the ſky. Dryden. | 

"A Wen from clang} making a clang. The cranes and birds of 

Ip $ have not any mufical, but harſtr and clangous throats. Brogvn. 

the collie a loud, ſhrill, ſharp noiſe like that of fetters or irons, or by 

ns on of hard and ſonorous bodies. They were joined by che 
us clank of marrow=bones and cleaver. Spectator. N 


CLa'ng 


clamean, Sax. to dawb with clammy matter] gluiſh, 


CLA MOROUs [clamoſus,"*Lat.] noiſy, full of clamour, turbulent. 


_ claps on the ſtape: 


To CLa'mour [of clamo, Lat.] to make a noiſe, complain of, or 


CLa'myino [with joiners] a particular manner of letting boards 


ze. thoſe that dwell upon the ſame ſpot of ground] 1.A family or tribe 


Two. 


To CLawx, to give or make a loud ſhrill noſe. 3 
o CLay ſclappan, Sax. klappen, Du. kloppen, O. and L. Ger: 
kloptken, H. Ger. klappa, Su.] to beat with the hand, to ſtrike 
together with a quick motion, to make a noiſy ſound by hitting 
againſt any thing. 
To CLAN one. 1. To clap the hands by way of applauſe. 
He crowing clapt his wings. Dryden. 
Glad of a quarrel, ſtraight I cap the door. Pope. 1 
2. To celebrate or praiſe by clapping the hands. I have heard the ta: 
tioner wiſhing for thoſe hands to take off his melancholy bargain, 
which clapped its 7 poco on the ſtage. Dryden, 3. To give one 
the venereal diſeaſe; | 9 
Who 'd force his pepper where his gueſts are clapt. King. 
To Car. 1. To lay any thing on, or together, to add one thing 
to another, implying the idea of ſomething unexpected: 
To mitigate the ſmart, | 
He c/ap'd his hand upon the wounded part. Dryden. 
As abſurd as to ſay he c/ap'd ſpurs to his horſe at St. James's, and gal- 
lop'd away to the Hague. Addiſon. 2. To do any thing with a haſty 
motion, or unexpectedly. A ſcambling ſoldier c/ap'd Hold of his bri- 
dle. Wotton. His friends would have cla him into Bedlam. Spec- 
tator, | | 
To Crap 2, or haſten any thing, ſudderily, without much precau- 
tion; as, to clap up a match, to c/ap up a peace. 
To Cray, verb neut. 1. To move nimbly with a noiſe, 
A whirlwind roſe that with a violent blaſt, 
Shook all the dome, the doors around me clapt. D-yden; 
2. To enter with briſkneſs upon any thing. 
Come, a fon 
Shall we c/ap into't roundly, without ſaying we are hoarſe ? 
3: To ftrike the hands together in applauſe. Shakeſpeare, 
All the beſt men are ours; for 'tis ill hap | 
| If they hold when their ladies bid them c/ap. Shakeſpeare: | 
A Cra [clapoir, Fr. with ſargeons] a venereal infection à ſwelling 
in the groin and privities. T7 
CLae [from the verb] 1. A loud noiſe by hitting againſt. Give the 
door ſuch a c/ap as you go out, as will ſhake the whole room. Sc. 
2. A ſudden or unexpected act or motion. It is monſtrous to me that 
the ſouth- ſea ſhould pay half their debts at one c/ap. Sabi. 3. An 
exploſion; as, a clap of thunder. 4, An act of applauſe; as, the 


CLA [with falconers] the nether part of the beak of an hawk. 

CLAP-BOARD, a board ready cut for the cooper's uſe. 

CLaP-NeT, &c. a device for catching of ll | | 18 

CLAP-TRAP, a name given to the rant and rhimes that dramatic 

poets, to pleaſe the actors, let them go off with; as much as to ſay, 

CP to catch a clap by way of applauſe from the ſpeQators at a 

Pay. 9 5 
: of rPER {from clap) one who claps or applauds with his 
ands, - Eras | 

CLayyerr [klepel; Du. kloeppel, Ger.] a hammer or ſtriker of a 
bell, the tongue of a bell. He hath a heart as ſound as a bell, and his 
tongue is the c/apper; for what is heart thinks. his tongue ſpeaks, 
Shakeſpeare. 5 5 | | PRE, 

The CLayPER of a Mill Klapper, Ger.] a piece of wood for ſhaking 

the hopper, | a 

CLAPPERDU'GEONS, beggars born and bred ſo. . 

CraprERxS of Coney [clapier, Fr.] a place under. ground, where rab- 
bets breed. | 5 | 

To CLayPER-CLawW [from clapper and claw] to ſcold; to tongue- 
beat. | 

"They've always been at daggers-drawing, 
And one another clafper-clawing. Hudibras. | 
5 CLA“ PING [of clappan, Sax. ] a ſtriking together of the hands, 
Fe | | . 
CLa'ra, or ST. CLAx A, an iſland of Peru, in South America, 
ſituated in the bay of Guiaquil, 70 miles ſouth-weſt of the city of 
Guiaquil. | | = 
Crake, a market town of Suffolk, on the river Stour, 14 miles 
from St. Edmondſbury, and 61 from London. Tt gives the titles of 
viſcount, earl, and marquis, to the duke of Newcaſtle. 
CLARE, is alſo the capital of a county of the ſame name, in the 
province of Conavght, in Freland: fttuated aboat 17 miles north-welt 
of Limerick. | VVUFLiMfn | 
CLa'RENCEUX, or CLa'RENCIEUX, the ſecond king at arms ap- 
pointed by king Edward IV. on the death of his brother the duke of 
Clarence: his office is to marſhal and diſpoſe the funerals of all knights 
and eſquires on the ſouth of the river Trent. 5 5 
CLareN'za, the capital of a dutchy of the fame name, in the Mo- 
rea; it is a ſea port town, fituated on the Mediterranean, 26 miles 
ſouth of Petras. | | y 
CLARKE OBSCURE [Hom elair, Fr. and obſcure, or clarus, bright, and 
obſcurus, Lat. dark] light and ſhade in painting. 
As mafters in their c/are obſcure, 
With various light your eyes allure ; 
A flaming yellow here they ſpread, 
Draw off in blue, or charge in red; 
Yet from thoſe colours odly mixt, 
Your ſight upon the whole is fixt. Prior. 

CLARK ET [clairet, Fr. probably of claras, Lat. clear] a general name 
of the red wines in France, particularly a wine of a clear pale red co- 
lour. Red and white wine are confounded into c/aret. Boyle. 

CLarxe'Tum [in old law] a liquor made of wine and honey, clari- 
fied by boiling. | | 

CLa'xicory [from c/arus and chorda, Lat.] a kind of muſical in- 
ſtrument. A muſical inſtrument in form of a ſpinnet, but more ancient. 
It has forty-nine or fifty keys, and ſeventy ſtrings. Chambers, | 

CLariFICa'TION [clarificazione, It. clarificacidn, Sp. of clarifica- 
tio, Lat. in ep the act of making liquors and juices clear front 
impurities. To know the means of accelerating «/ari/ication, we muſt 
firſt know the cauſes of clarification. Bacon. | 

To CLa'riey [clarifier, Fr. chiarificare, It. clarificar,Sp. of clari- 
fico, Lat.] 1. To render liquors, ſyrups, G. c. clear, to ſeparate impurities. 
Apothecaries c/arify their ſyrups by whites of eggs, beaten with the 


juice: 
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Juices which they would clarify, which whites of eggs gather all the 


dregs and groſſer parts of the Juice to them. Bacon. 2. To brighten, 


to illuminate : this ſenſe is rare, The will was then ductile and pli- 
ant to all the motions of right reaſon ; it met the dictates of a clariſſed 
underſtanding half way. South, 

CLaRIOATIoN [in the Roman law] a demand of ſatisfaQtion for 
an injury offered or done, and a proclaiming of war thereupon ; 
alſo a letter of mart or repriſal. Lat, 

CLarins [in French heraldry] a term uſed to expreſs a collar of 
bells round the neck of any beaſt. | 

CLA AIO [clairon, Fr. chiarina, Tt. clarin, Sp. of clarus, Lat.] 
a loud fort of ſhrill trumpet, a wind inſtrument of war. 

With ſhams and trumpets, and with c/arion ſweet. Spenſer. 
Let fuller notes th' applauding world amaze, | 5 
And the loud clarion Rho in your praiſe. Pope. | 

CLARION [in end a bearing 112 mbling an old-faſhioned 
trumpet, See Plate IV. Fig. 45. 

CLar1s0 Nous [clarifonus, Lat.] ſounding loud or ſhrill. 

CLa'riTupE [claritudo, Lat.] clearneſs, ſplendor, brightneſs. 

CLa'rITY [clarte, Fr. chiarita, It. of claritas, Lat clearneſs, 
brightneſs. A light by abundant c/arity inviſible, Raleigh. 

CLARMA'RTHEN [Scotch law] a term uſed for the warranting 


r 
c 


ſtolen goods. | | 
C! ARO osscvuRo, the ſame as clair ob/eure; alſo a deſign conſiſting 


of only two colours, black and white, or black and yellow. 
CLR [clarea, It. and Sp.] a ſort of herb. It hath a labiated 


flower of one leaf. It grows wild on dry banks. Miller. 


To CLasn, werb neut. [kleften, Du. not improbably of zazfv, Gr.] 


1. To make a confuſed noiſe, to beat againſt one another; as, the 


claſhing found of arms, 2. To act with contrary direction. Neither 
was there any queen mother who might cla with his counſellors for 


authority. Bacon. 3. To contraditt, to oppoſe. Wherever there are 


men, there will be claſbing ſome time or other. L'Eſtrange. 
To CLasn, werb act. 1. To ſtrike one thing againſt another ſo as 
produce a noiſe. The nodding ſtatue cla d his arms. Dryden. 
2. To wrangle, to diſagree. | 
CLasn [from the verb] 1. A noiſy colliſion of two bodies. 
The claſb of arms and voice of men we hear. Denham. 
2. Oppoſition, contradiction. TI 
Then from the claſhes between popes and kings, 
Debate like ſparks from flints colliſion ſprings. Denham. 
CLA'sHING, 1. A noiſe of two ſwords, &c. one hitting againſt ano- 
ther. 2. Diſagreement. | I 
CLa's1s, Lat. [of xazw, Gr. to break; in anatomy] a fracture. 
To CLAS 2 of cleopan, Sax. or of geſpen, Du. to buckle] 1. 
a claſp. 3 | | 
There Caxton ſlept, with Wynkin at his ſide, 
One cla in wood, and one in ſtrong cow-hide. Pope. 


2. To catch and hold by twining. 


Direct | | | 
The claſping ivy where to twine. Milton. | 
2. To hold with the hands extended, to incloſe between the hands; 
as, the belly of a bottle is hard to ch 4. To embrace. 
Now, now, he claſps her to his panting breaſt. Smith, 
5. To incloſe. | | Wo ens 
Boys with womens voices, 5 
Strive to ſpeak big, and claſp their female joints, 
In ſtiff unweildy arms. Shakeſpeare. 
CLasy [geſpe, Du. a buckle] 1. A fort of faſtening for a garment, 
a fleeve, &c. as a buckle. Opening the claſpbs of the parchment co- 
ver, he ſpoke, Arbuthnot and Pope, 2. An embrace; in contempt. 
The grols caſe of a laſcivious moor. Shakeſpeare. | 
CLa'sPERs [with botaniſts] thoſe tendrels, ligaments or threads, 
wherewith certain plants take hold of trees or other things near them, 
for their ſupport. . 
CLasP-KN1FE [of claſp and &nife] a knife whoſe blade folds into 
the handle. | . 8 
CLase Nails, nails whoſe heads are brought into a narrow compaſs, 


fo that they will fink into the wood. 
CLASS [claſſe, Fr. It. and Sp. of claffs, Ef 1. A form in a 


ſchool, where a number of boys learn the ſame leſſon ; as, the lower 


and higher c/aſs. 2 An order or rank of perſons. Segrais has diſtin- 


guiſhed the readers of poetry, according to their capacity of judging, 
into three c/afſes. Dryden. 3. A diſcribution of perſons and things ac- 
cording to their ſeveral degrees and natures. Among this herd of 
politicians, any one ſett * a very conſiderable claſs of men. Aadi- 


fon. 4+. An aſſembly of divines in the proteſtant church of France. 


To CLass [from the noun] to range in different ranks. By the 
claſing and methodizing ſuch paſſages, I might inſtruct the reader. 
Arbuthnot. | 

CLa'ss1c, or CLASSICAL, adj. [clafſigue, Fr. claſſico, It. and Sp. 
of claſſicus, Lat.] 1. Of or pertaining to the firſt order and rank. 
Mr, Greaves may be reckoned a clara! author on this ſubject. Ar- 
buthnot. 2. Relating to antique authors, relating to literature. | 

CLa'ss1caL Authors, ſach as are of credit and authority in the 
ſchools. With them the genius of c/aſ/ica/ learning dwelleth. Felton. 

CLassc, ſubft. [claſ/icus, Lat.] an author of the firſt rank, uſually 


taken from ancient authors. 


CLa'ss18, Lat. order, forts He had declared his opinion of that 
claſſis of men. Clarendon, 
CLA"THRATED [clathratus, of clathrum, a bar] croſs-barred. _ 
To CLa"TTER, verb neut. [prob. of klatteren, Du. kloeteren, O. 
and L. Ger, klotnunge, Sax. a rattle] 1. To make a rattling noiſe, 
by ſtriking two ſonorous bodies frequently together. 
| The fierce riders clatter d on their ſhields, Dryden. 
2. To utter a noiſe by being ſtruck together. | 
; His arms and clartering ſhield on the vaſt body ſound. Dryden. 
3. 2 talk faſt and idly, to prattle; as, a noiſe and clattering of 
words. | 
To CLaTTER,verb a2. 1. To ſtrike any thing fo as to make it ſound 


| and rattle. 1 


When all the bees are gone to ſettle, | 
You c/atter till your brazen kettle, Swift, 
2. To diſpute, jar, or clamour. Martin. A low word. 


Du. klee, or klee-viadt, or klee⸗gra 


| CLA 


CLarten [of acl Sax, klgter, Du. kloeter, O. and L. Ce 

1. A rattling noiſe made by the quick and frequent collifion of fon 1 

bodies. A clatter is a claſh often repeated with great quickneſ,, , 

ſeems to convey the idea of a ſound ſharper al. ſhriller than * ( 

See To CLAT TER. As, the clatter diſhes and plates make when te 

fall. Szwift. 2. It it applied to any confuſed and tumultuous noiſe 
Grow to be ſhort, | | : 
Throw by your clatter. Ben Fobnſon. 

CLa'TTERING [clabnunge, Sax. ] a clatter or rattling noiſe, 

CLAva'TED, adj. [clavatus, of clava, Lat. a club] knobbeq, f. 
with knobs. Theſe appear plainly to have been clavated ſpike; d 
ſome kind of echinus ovarius. Woodward. | 

CLa'upenT [claudens, Lat.] ſhutting or cloſing. 

CLavpent Muſcles [in anatomy] certain muſcles which ſhut the. 
eye-lids, being placed between the inner membrane of that part, 2d 
e fleſhy membrane. | : 

CLavpe're, Lat. [in ancient deeds] to turn open fields into close 
or incloſures. 

To CLav'picare [claudicoy Lat.] to halt, to limp. 

CLavpica'T10n, Lat. the act or habit of halting or going lame, 

Crave, the pret. of cleave. See To CLeave. 

CLavecy'MBAL [clawio-cymbalo, Te] a harpſichord. 

SHAFT TIA TY, Lat. [with botaniſfs] the herb trinity or hears, 
eaſe. 

CLAVELLATED, adj. [clavellatum, low Lat.] made with burnt tx. 
tar; a chemical term. ry 1g | 

CLa'vers Graſs, or CLOVER Graſs [clepen pype, Sax. kley 

Y 7 dr a kind of three hand 
graſs, that bears a flower. This word is now univerſally written c. 
ver, tho? not ſo properly. 

CLa'ves Inſulæ, [Lat. g. d. the keys of the iſland] a term uſed j, 
the Iſle of Man, for twelve perſons, to whom all doubtful and weighty 
caſes are referred. 

CLa'via [Lat. old law] a mace; as, Serjentia clavie, the ſerjem, 
cy of the mace. | 5 
_ Cravicrss [with anatomiſts, clavicula, Lat.] the two channel 


bones; two ſmall bones which faſten the ſhoulder-bones and brezd. 


bone, and are as it were a key ſituated at the baſis or bottom of the 
neck, above the breaſt, the collar-bone, Some quadrupeds can bring 
their fore feet unto their mouths, as moſt that have the clavicles ot 
kollar- bones. Brown, Homer, who repreſents Hector as receiving 
his death's wound juſt above this part, has given us no inaccurate de. 
ſcription of it. | 

Oxuero on xNnideg ant wphuy ayer X20 NURGNING. Thad, Lib. 22. 

324, — 7, e. Where the c/awicles keep off the neck from either 


thoulder. And from the chaſm appearing about that place in Achille! 


armour (for Hector then wore it) Euſtathius acutely enough infers, that 
Hector was broader about the ſhoulders than Achilles. 
CLavicula [with botaniſts] the tendril or young ſhoot of a yire, 


which takes hold of any thing it can reach. Lat. 


/ 


CLavrculz [with anatomiſts] two little bones, that are ſituate 
at the baſis of the neck, above the breaſt, on each fide one; the cu. 
vicles. | | 

CrLavi'cerovs [of cava, a club, or clavis, a key, and gere, th 
bear, Lat.] bearing a club; or bearing a key. 

CLa'v1s, a key; alſo the direction to the opening and decypherng 
a cypher, or any ſecret writing. 

CLavis [with phyſicians] a pain in a ſmall part of the head, uſu. 
ally a little above the eyes, which ſeems as if the part were bored wit 
an augre. 

CLa'vus, a nail, or ſpike. Tat. 

CLavss [Fr. clauſula, It. and Sp. clauſa, clauſula, Lat.] 1. A fi- 
ple part of a diſcourſe, a ſub- diviſion of a larger ſentence; as, a ſpe- 
cial c/auſe or ſentence of ſcripture. 2. An article, a proviſo or con- 
dition made in a contract, or put into any inſtrument. When ſeat to 
Jews and Gentiles we find not this c/au/e in their commiſſion. Souts, 

CLavuse Rolls, certain rolls or deeds laid up in the Tower of London, 
and containing ſuch records as were committed to cloſe writs. _ 

CLav'sENBURG, a large city of Tranſilvania, ſituated on the nr 
Samos, about 55 miles north-weſt of Hermanſtat. 

\ CLav'sic, or CLaw-$1KE, the claw-ficknefs, or foot-rot in ſheep, 

CLav'sTrar, [Fr. clauſtrale, It. clauſtralis, of clauſtrum, Lat.] i 
bar, pertaining to a cloiſter or religious houſe. Ve 

CLAausTRAL Priors, are ſach as preſide over monaſteries, next i0 
the abbot or chief governor in ſuch religious houſes, Ayife. 

CLAUSTU'RA (old law] bruſh-wood for fences or hedges. 

Ciua'sum Fregit Lat. law term] which ſignifies as much a5 1 
action of treſpaſs, and fo ſtiled, becauſe in the writ ſuch an one 15 fum- 
moned to aus. guare clauſum fregit, why he committed ſuch à te- 
paſs, as to break an incloſure. | q 

CLavsun Paſche [old ſtatutes) the utas, or eighth day after ales, 
ſo called, be cauſe it finiſhes or cloſes that feſtival. | 

Ciav'sure [clauſura, Lat.] 1. An incloſure, 2. eee 
3. The act of ſhutting. 4. The ſtate of being ſhut up. In 9m 
monaſteries the ſeverity of the claſure is hard to be borne. Gedds: | 

CLa'vis [Lat. with oculiſts] a little hard ſwelling in the comer 
the eye. * bet 

CLavis [among the Romans] a band or fillet of purple, © 
broader or narrower, according to the dignity of the perſon. 

Cux'vus [Lat. with phyſicians] the ſame as c/avis. 90 
Jo Claw [clapan, Sax. klautven, Du. klexen, Ger. _ 4 
1. To tear with nails or claws. Look if the wither'd elder hat 1 
his poll claw'd like a parrot. Shakeſpeare. 2. To pull, as with 14, 
Adding to the former, theſe many changes that have happened 10 
I am afraid we ſhall not ſo eaſily claw off that name. South. 3. 
ſcratch or tear in general. 

But we muſt clan ourſelves with ſhameful 
And heathen ſtripes by their example. Hudibras. 1 chu 
4. To ſcratch or tickle. I muſt laugh when I am merry, ger 
no man in his humour. * g. To flatter. An 24 5 
ſenſe. See CLawBack. 6. To coaw e, or away. To 2 . 
ſcold. Vou thank the place where 2 found money: ball 1 
Fortune is to be c/aw'd away fort. it you ſhould loſe it. * 1 4 
To Claw it off [or away] to do any thing briſkly or with A go. at 


G LE 


1 e, of clapan, Sax. klau, Ger. klauw, Du. of klo vr 
80 95 77 beaſt's mn fowl's foot, armed with ſharp claws ; 
; y holders of a ſhell-fiſh. 2. Sometimes applied to a hand, in con- 
1 t 2. Any thing analogous to a claw. - 
ae He ſoftens the harſh rigour of the laws, 

Blunts their keen edge, and por their harpy claws. Garth. 
Ci [old records] a cloſe or ſmall incloſure. 
CLaw-Back [of claw and back] a flatterer, a wheedler, a ſyco- 
hant. The pope's clawbacks, TFewel, 8 | 
P Cr wWED, adj. [from claw] furniſhed or armed with claws. Of 
all the claxved, the lion is the ſtrongeſt. Grew. | 

Clay [glaiſe, Fr. kley, Du. clar, Wel.] 1. A fort of fat, clamm 
earth. Clays are earths firmly coherent, weighty, and compact; ſtiff, 
viſcid, and ductile to a great degree; while moiſt, ſmooth to the 
touch, not eaſily breaking between the fingers, nor readily diffuſible 
in water; and, when mixed, not readily ſubſiding from it. Hill. 
2. Earth in general. So it is applied in poetry. | 
Why ſhould our clay. | 285 

Over our ſpirits ſo much ſway. Donne. 
To CLay [from the ſubſtantive] to cover or manure with 
imer uſes it. | 
gone ft: [of clay and cold] lifeleſs, cold; as, unanimated 
earth, I waſh'd his clay-colſ courſe with holy drops. Rowe. 
Car- IT [of clay and pit] a pit where clay is dug. 


clay. 


Wallincham, and 115 from London. | | 
ER ſin fortification] a ſort of wattles made of ſtakes inter- 
woven with ofiers, &c. having earth heaped upon them, to cover 
lodgments ; they are alſo laid in ditches that have been drained, and 
on marſhy grounds to render them firm and/paſſable. | 
Cua/yisn [from clay] partaking of clay, containing particles of 
cay. A thick, muddiſh, and clayiſb water, which the brewers covet. 
Cas [of clay and marl] a whitiſh chalky clay. Claymarl 
reſembles clay, and is near a-kin to it; but is more fat, and ſometimes 


mixt with chalk ſtones. Mortimer. | | 

el To CLEAM [clamian, Sax.) a word very much in uſe Lincolnſhire, 
. ſignifying to glue N or faſten with glue. | 

he To CLean, verb ad. [ſrom the adj.] to free from dirt. Their 
ny tribes adjuſted, clean d their vig'rous wings. Thomſon. See To CLEANSE. 
or Clean, adj. [clzne or clen, Sax. g/an, Wel. Caſaubon chuſes 
ng rather to derive it of &., Gr. empty, void; becauſe we uſe it ſome- 
Ge. times in that ſenſe] 1. Pure, free from moral impurity, guiltleſs, chaſte, 


2. Free from filth; as, clean hands. 3. Elegant, not encumbered 
with any thing uſeleſs or diſproportioned. The timber and wood are 
W in ſome trees more clean, in ſome more knotty. Bacor, Thy waiſt 
les W i; trait and clean. Waller. 4. Not foul with any loathſome diſeaſe, 
not leprous. If the plague be ſomewhat dark, and ſpread not in the 
ſein, the prieſt ſhall pronounce him can. Leviticus. OW 
CI EAN, adv. Quite, completely. This ſenſe is now little uſed. A 
philoſopher preſſed with the ſame objections, ſhapes an anſwer clean 
S contrary, Hakexcell, | 
He has lick'd himſelf CLEAN. 
gain, ſo as to get off without loſs. | 
CLraniily [from cleanly] in a cleanly manner. | 
CLea'nLINEss [cleanicnexpe, Sax.] 1. Cleanneſs, freedom from 
filth. The cleanlineſs of its ſtreets. Addiſon. 2. Purity, neatneſs of 
dreſs; oppoſed to negligence and naſtineſs. 
No adorving but c/ean/ineſs. Sidney. 
Such c/eanlinels from head to heel; 
No humours groſs. Sw#f?, 
CLEanLY, adj. clænlic, Sax.] 1. Clean, pure in the perſon, free 


fin- from dirtineſs, careful to avoid filth. An ant is a very c/ean/y inſect. 

ſpe- Addiſon, 2. That which makes cleanlineſs, _ 

con- The fair, | 

it to With clearly powder dry their hair. Prior. 

th, 3. Pure, innocent. Sweetly reliſhing and c/canly joys. Glanville. 

don, 4. Nice, artful. We can ſecure ourſelves a retreat by ſome c/ean/y 
eveſion. L'Eftrange. | | 

rivet CLEANLY, adv. [from clean] neatly, with elegance, not naftily. 
I have fack, and live c/canly as a nobleman ſhould. Shakeſpeare. 

cep. CLE axness [clænnepye, Sax. ] 1. Purenels, freedom from filth. 2. 

it] 4 Eaſy exaGineſs, natural and unaffected juſtnels, unlabovred correctneſs. 


He ſhew'd no firength in ſhaking of his ſtaff, but the fine c/eanne/s of 
bearing it was delightful. Sidney. The clearneſs of his ſatire, and 
the cleanneſs of expreſſion. Dryden. 3. Innocence, purity. The 
cleanneſs and purity of one's mind is never better proved than in diſ- 


a5 4b covering its own faults at firſt view. Pope. 
fum- To CrAxsE Iclænpian, Sax.] 1. To make clean, or free from 
tel. lch, by waſhing or rubbing. TIL 
Cleanſe the pale corpſe with a religious hand, 
aſter, From the polluting weed and common ſand. Prior. 
2. To purify from guilt, | 
ment. Not all her od'rovs tears can cleanſe her crime. Dryden. 
ſome 3. Tofree from noxious humours by purging. | 
2 . Cleanſe the ſtuff d boſom of that perilous ſhift 
-ner 0 Which weighs upon the heart. Shakeſpeare. | 
5 ſaponaceous and cleanſing oil. Arbuthnot. 4. To free from lepro- 
either J. dhew thyſelf to the rieſt, and offer for thy cleanſing. St. Mark. 
5. To ſcour, to rid of ah offenſive things. This river 5 Jews prof- 


fered the pope to cleanſe, ſo they might have what they found. Addiſon. 


1, Su. CLEANSER (clenpene, Sax.] that which has the quality of evacu- 
ach 00 ang any foul humours, or digeſting a ſore. If there happens an 
1 nails. mpoſthume, honey, and even honey of roſes taken n „is a 
| ſince, good cleanſer. Arbuthnot, | 

3. 10 CLEAR [clair, Fr. chiaro, It. claro, Sp.. and Port. of clarus, Lat. 


tranſparent, kiaer, Du. klar, Ger. and 


clouds, ſerene; as, 
right, tranſparent, 


an.] 1. Fair, free from 
a clear day and night, a clear ſky. 2. Fine, 
tranflucent, without cloudineſs, not dark; as, 


d claw dear, (or tranſparent) as cryſtal. 

NN. | he ſtream is ſo tranſparent, pure, and clear, 

| at, g That had the ſelf-enamour'd youth gaz'd here, 

the js e but the bottom, not his face had ſeen, Denham, 

frog ; was poliſh'd mirror ſhone not half G clear. Dryden. | 
lig 7 4 U « 231% not hard to be underſtood, not ambiguous, or obſcure, 
C14 Indeniable, indiſputable, 


Clay [in geography] a market town of Norfolk, eight miles from 


That is, he has managed a bad bar- 


0 L E 


Remain'd to our almighty ſoe 
_ clear victory. Milton. | 
5. Apparent, not hid, evident; as, clear (or evident) as the ſun aft 
noon. Unto God, who underſtandeth all their ſecret cogitations, they 


are clear and manifeſt. Hooker. 6. Unſpotted, guiltleſs. In action faith- 


ful, and in honour clear. Pope. 7. mpartial, unprepoſſeſſed. One 
look, in a clear Judgment, would have heen more acceptable than all 
0 ing: Sidney. 8. Free from diſtreſs, proſecution, or imputcd 
The cruel corp'ral whiſper'd in my ear. 

| Five pounds, if rightly tipt, would ſet me clear.“ Gay. 
9. Free from deductions or incumberances ; as, clear gains in any 
branch of trade. 10. Unincumbered, without hindrance, unobſtruc- 
ted; as, to leave the way clear for one. 11. Out of debt; as, he is 
clear of all the world. 12. Unintangled, being at a ſafe iſtzrce 
from danger or enemy; as, to get r V6 clear of a ſhip, c. 13. 
Sounding plainly, and articulately ; as, clear (in ſound) as a bell; 
that is, giving a ſound without any jarring or harſhnels. The qualifica- 
tions of a good aſpect, and a clear voice. Hdtiſon. 14. Free, puil: 
leſs; with From; as, clear from blood; clear from faults in writing: 
15. Sometimes with of; The air is clear of grots and damp exhala- 
tions. Temple, 16. Uſed of perſons. Diſtinguiſhing, judicious, 
intelligible. This is ſcarcely uſed but in converſation z as, a man of 
a clear head. 

CLEAR [with architects] the inſide-work of an houſe. 

CLEAR, adv. Clean, quite, completely. A low word; as, to bite 
an ear clear off, L*Eftrange. | | 
To Cream, verb af. [tclaircir, Fr. ſchiarire, It. aclarar, Sp. of 


- 


claro, Lat.] 1. To make clear, to brighten by removing opacous bodies. 


He ſweeps the ſkies and clears the cloudy north. Pryden. 
2. To free from obſcurity, perplexity, or ambiguity. By myſtical 
ry and ambiguous phraſes, he darkens what he ſhould c/ear up. 
Boyle, 0 
Many knotty points there are, 
Which all diſcuſs, but none can clear. Prior. 
3. To juſtify, to purge from imputation of guilt, to defend; 
with /rom before ch 
cleanſe; with / | 
My hands are of your colour, but I ſhame 
To wear a heart ſo white; 8 
A little water c/ears us of this deed. Shakeſpeare. 
5. To diſcharge, to remove incumbrance or embarraſſment; as, to 
clear ground; to clear away earth. Multitudes will furniſh a 
double proportion towards the clearing of this expence. Adi/or. 
6. To free from any thing offenſive or noxious ; with of, ſometimes 
From; as, to clear the palace from the foe ; to clear the ſea of pirates. 
7. To clarify; as, to clear liquors. 8. To gain, without deduc- 
tion. He c/cars but two hundred thouſand crowns a year, after having 


. | often 
e thing; as, to c/eas another from partiality. 4. To 


_ defrayed all the charges. Addiſen. q. To confer judgment or know - 


ledge. Our common prints would clear up their underſtandings, an 
animate their minds with virtue. Addiſen. 10. To clear a ſhip, at 
the Cuſtom-houſe, is to obtain the liberty of failing, or of ſelling a 
cargo, by ſatisfying the cuſtoms. 

To CLEAR, verb neut. 1. To grow bright. So foul a ſky clears. 
not without a ſtorm. Shakeſpeare. 2. Sometimes with 2. 

The miſt that hung about my mind clears up. Addiſon. _ 
3. To be diſengaged from incumberances, or entanglements. He 
that c/ears at once, will relapſe ; for finding himſelf out of ſtraits, he 
will revert to his cuſtoms : but he that cleareth by degrees, induceth a 
habit of frugality. Bacon. | | . 
To CLeax [military term] as, to clear the trenches, is to beat out 
thoſe that guard them. | 

CLE"ARANCE, or CLEARING [from clear] of a ſhip at the Cuſtom- 
houſe ; a certificate that a ſhip has been cleared. 

CLE'areR [from clear] a brightener, an enlightner, a purifier. 
Gold is a wonderful c/earer of the underſtanding ; it diſſipates every 
doubt and ſeruple in an inſtant. Addiſon. | 

CLEAR Sighted [of clear and fight] having a ſharp ready wit ; per- 
ſpicuous, having a piercing judgment. | 

Clear-fighted reaſon wiſdom's judgment leads, | 
And ſenſe, her vaſſal, in her footſteps treads. Denham. 

CLEar Viſion [in optics] is cauſed by a great quantity of rays in 
the ſame pencil, enlightening the correſpondent points of the image 
ſtrongly and vigorouſly. | - 

Cape CI AR, a promontory in a little iſland on the ſouth-weſt coaſt 
of Ireland. = | | 

CLE'arLY [of clear] 1. Plainly, evidently, without obſcurity or 
ambiguity ; as, to prove any point c/early to the world. 2. Brightly, 
luminouſly. Thoſe myſteries which were but darkly diſcloſed unto 
them, have unto us more c/early ſhined. Hooker. 3. With diſcern- 
ment, acutely, without perplexity or embarraſſment of mind. No 
man but ſees ch rlier and ſharper the vices in a ſpeaker than the vir- 
tues. Ben. Johnſon. 4. Without entanglement or diſtraction of 
affairs. He that doth not divide, will never enter into buſineſs ; and 
he that divideth too much, will never come out of it clearly. Bacon. 
5. Fairly, honeſtly. Take not into conſideration any ſenſual or 
worldly intereſt, but deal c/early and impartially with yourſelves. Til. 
lotſon. 6. Without deduction or Coſt ; as, what did he c/early gain? 
7. Without reſerve, without ſubterſuge. By a certain day they ſhould 
clearly relinquiſh unto the king all their lands and poſſeſſions. Da- 
wies. 

Crr'anukEss [of clear] 1. Brightneſs, tranſparency. Percolation 
doth not only cauſe clearneſs and ſplendor, but ſweetneſs of favour. 
Baton. 2. Splendor, luſtre. Love more clear than yourſelf, with 
the c/earneſs, favs a night of ſorrow upon me. Sidney. 3. DiſtinQ- 
neſs, perſpicuity. He dbes not know how to convey his thoughts to 
another, with c/earne/s and perſpicuity. Addiſon. | 

CLearNess [in painting] is deſcribed by a youth of an agreeable 
aſpect, naked, ſurrounded by bright rays of glory, and holding the 

ſun in his right hand. : ; 

To CTEAR-sT An [from clear and farch] to ſtiffen with ſtarch. 

He took his lodgings at the manſion-houſe of a taylor's widow, who 
waſhes and can c/ear-flarch his bands. Addiſon. 


Crxar [ih a ſhip] a piece of wood faſtened bn the yard-arm, to 
Te 


prevent the ropes from ſlipping off the LI 
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the very edges: but Colombiere ſays, it is a croſs, 


CLE 
To Cirave, irr. verb. neut, pret. I clave; part. cloven [cleopan, 
Sax. klieven, or. kleven, Du. kleben, Ger, kiyfwa, Su.] 1. To ſtick 
faſt, to hold to, Water in ſmall quantity cleaveth to any thing that is 
ſolid. Bacon. 2. To unite aptly, to fit. 
New honours come upon him . 
Like our ſtrange garments, cleave not to their mould 


But with the aid of uſe. Shakeſpeare. : | 
3. To unite in concord or intereſt. The apoſtles did thus conform to 


. the Chriſtians, according to the pattern of the Jews, and made them 


cleave the better. Hooker. 4. To be concomitant to, to join with. 
We cannot imagine in breeding or begetting faith, his grace doth 
cleave to the one, and utterly forſake the other. Hooker. 

To CLeave, verb ad. pret. I clove, clave, or cleft; part. p. cloven 
or cleft [cleopan, Sax. klowen, Du.] 1. To ſplit, to part forcibly 
into pieces. The fountains of it are ſaid to have been clover, or burſt 
open. Burnet's Theory. 

Not half ſo ſwift the e e can fly, 

When the fierce eagle cleaves the liquid ſky. Pope. . 
2. To divide. Every beaſt that parteth the hoof, and cleaveth the 
cleft into two claws. Deuteronomy. 

To CILEAVE, verb neut. 1. To be parted aſunder. The ground 
clave aſunder. Numbers, He cut the cleaving ſky. Pope. 2. To 
ſuffer diviſion. It cleaves with a gloſſy, polite ſubſtance. Nexwton. 

_ CLEAVER * clepan, Sax. ] one who cleaves; alſo a butcher's 
chopping knife to cut carcaſſes into joints. Ringing the changes on 


butchers cleavers. Arbuthnet. | 


CLEa'VERsS, an herb, called alſo clivers, but improperly writ- 


ten ſo. 


CLe'sury, a market town of Suffolk, near Clee-hill, on the north 
fide of the Ternd, 118 miles from London. | | 

CLE'cae, or CLETCHE'E. [in heraldry} a croſs.cletchee; ſome ſay 
it is an ordinary pierced throughout, f. e. when the whole figure is fo 
perforated, that the chief ſubſtance is loft, and * is viſible but 

preading from 

the center towards the extremities, which are very wide, and then end 
in an angle, in the middle of the extremity, by lines drawn from the 
two points that make the breadth, till they come to join: as repre- 
ſented, Plate IV. Fig. 51. | 3 

CLt'Dox1sM [of And, Gr.] a fort of divination among the an- 
cients, ſuppoſed to be much the ſame with ornithomancy, by flight of 
birds. But the learned and elaborate author of the Appendix ad The- 
faur. H. Stephan, &c. has, from Heſychius, ſuggeſted a very diffe- 
rent ſenſe, aud more agreeable to the etymology of the word. Dado- 
vnc, Oxpny H warrevoacga : i. e. to divine b ſome report or ſpeech, 
like that good omen which neas took from the fpeech of Aſcanius. 
Eheu! menjas conſumimus, inquit julus. 
Or that which HouER makes Uly/es receive in his own houſe 


from what he overheard the handmaid ſaying when at the mill; and 
Where by the way the poet 1 us this very term. TN 


Xx, Je x25 19014 e oò votes. O dx. Lib. 20. L. 120. ä 

CIE ESs, the two parts of the foot of beaſts, which are cloven footed. 
St inner. A country word for claws. _ 6 

CLer [Fr. a key] in muſic, a mark at the beginning of the lines of 
a ſong, which ſhews the tone or key in which the piece is to begin. 
Chambers. | 
_ CLEer, pret. and part. p. of to cleave. See To CLRAVE. 

CLEET, or CLovkx, #rr. part. p. being cleft or cloven, from 10 
cleaa e. See To CLEAVE. ; 

A CLeer [from cleave] a cleaved place, an opening or chink, 
crack, or creviile. "The #5 and cracks of rocks. Addiſon. 

CLEFTs [in horſes] a diſeaſe in the heels. Clzfts appear on the 
bought of the paſterns, and are cauſed by a ſharp and malignant hu- 
mour, which frets the kin ; and it is accompanied with pain and a noi- 
ſome ſtench. Farrier's Dictionary. 

To CLE'FTGRAFT [of cleft and graft] to engraft by cleaving the 
ſtock of a tree and inſerting a branch. Filberts may be c/eftgraftedon 
the nut. Mortimer. | | 5 

A Crriex, ul. a parſon. Shak:ſpeare. 

Cr Eros [xNsidsg, Gr. keys; in anatomy] the clavicles or channel 

ne, joined on each fide to the top of the breaſt, and to the ſhoulder- 
blade; the neck, collar, or throat- bone. 725 

CLE1'D10N [XNA e, Gr.] the ſame as clavicula. 

To CIEu, to ſtarve with hunger. A country word. 

CLE'ma, or CLEMATI'TIS [E, Gr.] a twig or ſpray of a tree, 
a young branch or ſhoot. Lat. | 

CLEMATIT1s [with botaniſts] is more eſpecially applied to ſeveral 
plants that are full of twigs, as the vine, &c, 

CLlftmartiTis Dapbnoides [in botany] the herb periwinkle. Lat. 

CLemaTiTis Paſa Flora, the paſſion flower. Lat. 

CLEMATITIS [xanpariln;, Gr.] an herb, whoſe leaves are like ivy, 
a ſort of birth-wort. Lat. 8 

CLE'MENCY 23 Fr. clemenxa, It. clemencia, Sp. of clementia, 
Lat.] gentleneſs, graciouſneſs, merciſulneſs, remiſſion of ſeverity, 
tenderneſs in puniſhing. I have ſtated the true notion of c/emency, 
mercy, compaihon, good-nature or humanity. Aadiſon. 

CLEMENCY, has been iconologically deſcribed, by a beautiful vir- 
n, crowned with a crown of gold, over which was {en a radiant ſun; 
olding in her arms a pelican. | 
CLEMENCY [clementia, Lat.) was eſteemed as a goddeſs, and 
the Roman ſenate ordered a temple to be dedicated to her after 
the death of Julius Cziar, The poets deſcribe her as the guardian 
of the world ; ſhe is repreſented holding a branch of laurel and a 
ſpear, to ſhew that gentleneſs and pity belonged principally to victo- 
- TOUS warriors. | 
CLE'MENT [Fr. elements, It. and Sp. of clemens, Lat.] mild, ten- 
der, merciful, gentle, compaſſionate. | 

*CLE'MENTXEss [of clement] gentleneſs, mercifulneſs. 

CLE'MENTINE, one who has been nine years a ſuperior, and af- 
terwards ceaſes to be ſo, and becomes a private monk under a ſu- 
perior. | 

CLe'MENTINES, a certain body of the canon-law, being cer- 
tain decretals or conſtitutions of pope Clement, enacted in the 


council of Vienna, and added to the end of the third volume, called 


ſextum. | 


* 


to be preferred to learning without a good natural genius; for the 


prieſt, who formerly uſed to take an oath of kdelity from ſuch a fer 


/ 


CLE 


To Cirnen, to bend or faſten by beating down the point 5 
bolt, c. See To Clincn. F N PP ' am, 
_ Cuencn Bolts [in a ſhip] iron pins clenched at the end where th 
come through. | 7 
CLenca Nails, a ſort of nails, that will drive without fp! 
board, and alſo draw without breaking, | | 
CLENCH, a pun or quible. See CLincn, 
N CLeo'ma [with botaniſts] the herb ſpear-wort or bane 90. 
at. : 
CLep [Scotch law term] a form of claim, libel or petition. 
CLeyep [ot clepian, Sax. to call] called or named. 
CLEPSY'DRA [TN, Gr. of za:nlw, to ſteal or do private, 
and vdo, water] an inſtrument ancientiy in uſe to meaſure time by 
the while running of water through a paſſage out of a vellel into 2n 
hour glaſs. | 
CLERGY [clerge, Fr. clero, It. clerezla, Sp. clerus, Lat. of Bu 
Gr. lot or patrimony] the whole body of the churchmen, who tale 
upon them the miniſterial function; being ſet apart by due ordinatich 
for the ſervice of God. Suidas defines the word x1p®-, to be y,,. 
Type, i. e. the collection or main body of deacons and preſbyters. 
and he has traced its etymology to its true ſource, Deuteronomy e. x 
v. 8. Lewi had no part nor inheritance with his brethren ; the Loxb ; 
his inheritance ; and, accordingly, we find in the prayer upon the g. 
dination of a biſhop [At. Conſtitut. Book VIII.] the follopire 
clauſe. Kai Jö Te; xf KATH TO TROTTHYHA o. A 
Benefit of CuerGy [in Law] the appeal of a clerk or clergy, 
his appeal to an indictment; for in ancient times a clergyman being 
convicted of felony before a ſecular judge, was allowed the Privilege 
to pray his clergy ; that is, to pray that he might be delivered to ji; 
ordinary to clear himſelf ; but this privilege afterwards was allowed 
all perſons convicted of ſuch felony, as this benefit was granted for, 
This privilege was, that if the priſoner being ſet to read a verſe 9 
two in a Latin book, in a Gothic black character, commonly called: 
neck verſe, and the ordinary anſwered, /egit ut clericus, i. e. he 
reads like a clerk or ſcholar, he was only burnt in the hand, and f- 
free; in late acts of parliament, the c/ergy, or benefit of the cler , 
has been taken away in moſt caſes, except bigamy and manſlaughter 
An ounce of mother⸗wit is worth a pound of CI ERY. This projet 
is Scottiſh ; in Engliſh we ſay: | 
The greateſt CLERESs (or ſcholars) are not always the twiſt 
men. 
The meaning is, that natural parts, without learning, are by mich 
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i 
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itting the 


latter can at beſt but produce a learned pedant. The Lat. ſay: My 
ſcholiafticus, merus aſinus. (A mere ſcholar, a mere aſs.) 

CLERGYMAN it clergy and man] a man in holy orders, ſet apm 
for miniſtration of holy things; not a layman. _ 

CLE'rIcaL [clericus, Lat.] of or pertaining to a clergyman); a, 1 
clerical man, a man in orders. In clericals the keys are lined, andi 
colleges they uſe to line the tablemen. Bacon. 

CLERICAL Crown, anciently a round liſt of hair ſhaved off around 
the head, | 

CLr'rico Admittendo [ Lat. in law] a writ directed to the bio 
for the admitting of a clerk to a beneſice upon a re-admittas, tried u 
found for the party who procured the writ. 

CIE RIco capto per flatutum, Ic. [Lat. in law] a writ directed v 
the biſhop, for the delivery of a clerk out of priſon, who is in cultoy 
upon the breach of a ſtatute merchant. 

CLERICO convicts commiſſo, Qc. [Lat. in law] a writ for delivering 
a clerk to his ordinary, who was formerly convicted of felony, by 
reaſon his ordinary did not challenge him according to the privileg 
of clerks. | 

CLERICO infra ſacros ordines, Ic. [Lat. in law] a writ direfedt 
the bailiffs, Sc. who have thruſt a bailiwic or beadleſhip upon one in 
holy orders, charging them to releaſe him. 

CLx'sicus, a clerk, or clergyman. _ ; 

CL:ricus, ſometimes ſignified a ſecular prieft, as diſtinguilted 
from a religious or regular one. 

CLER1CUs Sacerdotis, a pariſh-clerk, or inferior aſſiſtant to the 


vant. Lat. 5 | 
CLerk (clerc, Fr. clerigo, Port. clenic, or cleycc, Sax. Hark, d. 
of clericus, Lat.] 1. A title appropriated to the clergymen, d 
miniſters of the church. All perſons were ſtiled clerſs that ſerved in 
the church of Chriſt, whether they were biſhops, prielts, or deacons 
Ayliffe. 2. A ſcholar, a man of letters. They might talk of bock. 
earning what they would; but for his part, he never ſaw mor 
unfeaty fellows, than great cler#s were. Sidney. 3. Such 35 by 
their function or courſe of life, uſe their pen in any courts. 4. 
man employed under another as a writer; as, a juſtices clerk. 5. 
petty writer in public offices : an officer of various kinds. 
Many may remark, | ; 
Who's now a lord, his grandſire was a cler. Granville. 
6. The layman who reads the reſponces to the congregation in di: 
church to direct the reſt, and gives out the pſalm to be ſung. 
The CLerk forgets that ever he was ſextou. Lat. Honores mutt 
mores. H. Ger. Anderer ſtand andrre ürren (Honours change mph 
ners.) People raiſed out of the duſt to high tations are very 7 0 
forget their former conditions, as well as their former friends and? 
quaintance : they think grandeur conſiſts in a haughry carng5 on 
lording it over thoſe, who, perhaps, before were their ſuperiors: 
happy is the condition of a man of honour, who is under à n 
of having any ſort of dependances on ſuch deſpicable wretches gow 
having-no merit of themſelves, but what their riches and power 8 
them, are blind to all real merit in others. -d bin 
CLERK attaint [in law] a clerk who has his clergy allowed nun 
having prayed it after judgment. ; 
CLERK Conwid, is one who prays his clergy before judgment. 4 0 
CLERK [in a gaming houſe] one who is a check upon the pu”, 
take care that he — none of the money given him to play Win. 
er, who le. 


canting. N _ 1 l Mc 
CLerk [of the acts belonging to the navy] an o : 
ceives and enters the * and warrants of the lord . 


CLE 


and regiſters the acts and orders of the commiſſioners of the 


ral, 


ix ſof aſſize] an officer who writes all things judicially done 
þy the juſtices of aſlize, m their circuit. | | 

"Curr of the Check [in the king's court] an officer who has the 
heck and controlment of the yeomen of the guard, and all other or- 
— ry yeomen Or uſhers belonging to the king, &c. either giving 
33 allowing their abſence or attendance, or diminiſhing their 
ir. CLERKS) officers in chancery, next in degree below the twelve 
48 whoſe buſineſs is to enrol commiſſions, pardons, patents, 
A Sc. which paſs the great ſeal. They are alſo attornies for 

"ties in ſuits depending in the court of chancery. 

Ceres [of the crown} an officer of the court of king's bench, who 
frames and records all indictments againſt traitors, felons, and other 
offenders there arraigned upon any public crime. | | 

CLxRK of the Crown in the court of chancery] an officer who con- 
tinually attends upon the lord chancellor, or lord keeper, either in his 

roper perſons or his deputy, upon ſpecial matters of tate: as all gene; 
ral pardon upon grants of them at the king's coronation ; or at a par- 
liament. The writs of parliament, Qc. are returned into his office; 
he alſo makes uw pardons, and writs of execution upon bond of 
ſtatute ſtaple forfeited. _ : 5 5 

CU rRK H the Errors [in the king's bench] an officer who tranſcribes 
and certifies the records of ſuch cauſes in that court, into the exche- 

ver, if the cauſe or action were by bill. 

CLenk of the Eftreats [in the office of the exchequer] an officer 
who receives the eſtreats out of the lord treaſurer's remembrancer's of- 
ke, and writes them out to be levy'd for the king. n . 

Cura of the Hamper, or CLERK of the Hanaper [in the chancery] 
an officer who receive> all money due to the king's majeſty for the ſales 
of charters, patents. commiſſions, and writs ; and likewiſe fees due to 
the officers for enrolling and examining the ſame. He 1s oblig'd to 
attend on the lord chancellor, or lord keeper, in term time daily, and 
at all times of ſealing. 

Cuerk of the Furies, or CLERK of the Curata Writs [in the court of 
common pleas] an officer who makes out the writs called habeas cor- 
pora, and diftr ingas, for the appearance of the jury either in court or at 
the afſizes, after that the jury is impannclled or returned upon the ve- 
nire facias. Ee? | 

Curak Martial [of the king's houſe] an officer who attends the 
marſhal in his court, and records ail his proceedings. 

CLtrk of the Market [ot the king's houſe] an officer whoſe duty is 
to take charge of the king's meaſures, and to keep the ſtandards of 
them; that is, examples of all the meaſures that ought to be through 
the land. 1 | 
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TS CLerk of the Nichils [in the exchequer] an officer who makes a 
Toll of all ſach ſums as are nichiled by the ſheriff, upon their eſtreats of 
* green wax, and delivers them into the office of the lord treaſurer's re- 
ndin membrancer, in order to have execution done upon them for the 
king. | „ | 
ound . of the Parliament, one who records all things done in the 
court of parliament, and engroſſes them fairly in parchment rolls, for 
i the better preſerving them to poſterity. There are two of theſe, one of 
d ad the houſe of lords, and the other of the commons. 
CLERK of the Out/awries {im the court of common pleas] an officer 
x _ who is deputy to the king's attorney-general, for making out the writs 
100 of capias ut legatum. [Ts | | 
CLERK of the Peace [belonging to the ſeſſions of the peace] an of- 
nn fcer who in the ſeflions reads the indictments, enrolls the acts, draws 
Ys by the proceſs, &c. IS 


CLerk of the Pell [in the exchequer] an officer who enters the tel- 


another roll of payment called pellis exituum, in which he enters down 

by what warrant the money was paid. : | 
CLERK of che Petty Bag [in chancery] of theſe officers there are 

three, and the maſter of the rolls is their chief; their office is to record 


wiſhed the return of all inquiſitions out of every ſhire ; all liveries granted in 
% the court of wards ; all e les mains; to make all patents for cuſto- 
w be. mers, gaugers, comptrollers, &c. ſummons of the nobility and bur- 
15 geſſes to parliament ; commiſſions to knights of the ſhire for ſeizing of 
6 ſubſidies, Ee. a 
6, ; CLERK of the Pipe [in the exchequer] is an officer who receives all 
» 10 the accounts and debts due to the king, being drawn out of the remem- 
0 banc s office, and enters them down into the great roll, and writes 
hook: ummons to ſheriffs to levy the ſaid debts. | 


CLERK of the Pleas [in the exchequer] is an officer in whoſe office 
ie officers of the court upon ſpecial privileges belonging to them 
ought to ſue or be ſued upon any action. N 
CLERK of the Privy Seal ; of theſe officers there are four, who at- 
tend the lord keeper of the privy ſeal, or the principal ſecretary, if 


there be no privy ſeal ; and alſo makes out privy ſeal if 

i ſeal; privy ſeals upon any ſpe- 
N cial occaſion of his majeſty's affairs. F 
in the CLERK of the Sexvers, an officer belonging to the commiſſioners of 

ewers, who is to write down all things that they do by virtue of their 
3 re | | 
* —LERK of the Signet, an officer who continually attends upon th 
Log: principal ſecretar . . : g 


of ſtate, and has the cuſtody of the privy ſignet, 


which is as well for ſealing his majeſty's letters, and alſo ſuch grants as 


vi paſs his majeſty's hand by bills ſigned ; of theſe there are four. 

A Un o LERK of the King's Silver [in the court of common pleas] an officer 

F bi ; o receives all the fines, after they have been with the cuſtos bre- 

a Who, Un = | 

e RK of the Treaſury [in the court of com leas] an offic 
'e rſury ommon officer 

er g — the charge of keeping the records of niſi 1 as the fees 

-4 h, e > 1 the certifying of all records into the king's bench, 

0 ; |; 

wer ee ee are brought; makes out writs of ſuperſedeas de 

oof, 10 3 of the King's Great Wardrobe, an officer of the king's houſe 

ch. 4 __ Far an nent in writing of all things belonging to the king's 

CuERK of the V. . 
ho 1& 9 Pe Warrants [in the court of common pleas] an officer 

| ao lo enters all warrants of attorney for plaintiff and d t. and en- 

f ws | 


lers bills into a parchment: roll called pellis receptorem, and alſo makes 


lobſter. 


ſome 


rols all deeds of indentures of bargain and ſale, acknowledged in coutt: 
or before any judge of the court. 
CLERK of the Superſedeas, an officer of the court of common pleas; 
who make out writs of ſuperſedeas (upon the defendant's appearing to 
the exigent) whereby the ſheriff is forbid to return to the exigent. 
CLERKs, the company of clerks, called pariſh clerks, is ancient, and 
ſtands regiſtered in the books of Guild-hall, They were incorporated 
the 17th of Henry III. Their arms are azure, a flower. de. Iuce or, 
on a Chief gu/es, a leopard's head betwixt two books r. Their creſt 


wb * 2 ſurmounted on a torce and helmet, holding a ſinging 


CLERKSHIP 
2. Scholarſhip. 

CLERoMancy [of zee, a lot, and wailie, Gr. divination] a 
ſoothſaying or fortune-telling by lots. 

CLero'Nomy [cleronomia, Lat. of xanporoyc, Of x-, patrimony; 
and vpw, Gr. to diſtribute] an heritage. 

CLeve, CLir, or Clive, at the beginning or end of the proper 
name of a place, denotes it to be ſituated on a rock or ſide of a hill, as 
Cleveland, Clifton, Sancliff. . 

CLe'ver [of no certain etymology. Johnſon, Probably of Jeger, Fr.] 
1. Having the knack of doing ordeviſing a thing, ſkilful, dextrous, neat- 
handed; as, a clever fellow, one that has a knack of doing or deviſing 
any thing dexterouſly, ingeniouſly, Sc. I read Dyer's letter more 
for the ftile than the news. The man has a clever pen, it muſt be 
owned. Adziſon. 2. Juſt, fit, commodious. 

I can't but think *twou'd ſound more clewer, 
To me and to my heirs for ever. Hape 
3. Well-ſhaped, handſome, The girl was a tight clever wench as 
any. Arbuthnot. 4. This in all the ſenſes is a low word, ſcarcely 
ever uſed but in burleſque or converſation ; and applicd to any thing a 
man likes, without any ſettled meaning. | 

CLEVERLY, adv. | from clever] ſkilfully, dexterouſly, fitly, hand- 
ſomely. A rogue upon the high way may have as ſtrong an arm, and 
take off a man's head, as c/everly as the executioner. South, 

CLEeveRNess [from clever] dexterity, accompliſhment. 

CLeves, or CLxy, the capital of the dutchy of Cleve, in the cir- 
cle of Weſtphalia, in Germany, ſituated near the weſtern ſhore of the 
river Rhine; ſubject to the king of Pruſſia. | 

_ CLEvELaND, a diſtrict in the north riding of Vorkſhire, from 
which the noble family of Fitzroys take the title of duke. 

CLew ſ[clype, Sax, klouwe, kicuwen, Du.] 1. Yarn, thread, wound 


from clerk] 1. The office of a clerk of any kind. 


on a bottom; a ball of thread. 


While guided by ſome cleav of heavenly thread, 
The perplex'd labyrinth we backward tread. Roſcommon. 
They ſee ſmall cleaus draw vaſteſt weights along. Dryden. 
2. Guide, direction, becauſe men direct themſelves by a clew of 
thread in a labyrinth. | 
Is there no way, no thought, no beam of light, 
No clew to guide me thro' this gloomy. maze ? Smith. ; 

CLew of the Sail of a Ship, is the lower corner of it, which reaches 
down to the earing, where the tackles and ſheets are faſten d. Har- 
715. 

To have a great CLR [ſea term] ſaid of a fail, when it comes 
goring or ſloping off by degrees, and 1s broader at the clew than at the 
earing, which is the end of the bolt-rope, in which the ſail is ſew'd. 

To fpread a great CLew [ſea term] is ſaid of a ſhip that las a very 
long yard, and ſo takes up much canvas in her fails. | 
LEW Garnet (in a ſhip] a rope which is made faſt to the clew of a 


- fail, and from thence runs in a block or pully faſtened to the middle of 


the main and fore-yard ; the uſe of it is to hale up the clew of the fail 
cloſe to the middle of the yard, in order to its being furled. | 

CLew Line [in a ſhip] is the ſame to the top-fails and ſprit- ſails, 
that the clew-garnet is to the main and fore: ſail. | | 

To Cx [from cleww; a fea term] to clew the fails is to raiſe them 
in order to be furled, which is done by a rope faſtened to the clew of 
a fail, called the clew-garnet. Harris. 

CE, a hurdle for penning and folding a ſheep. | 

CLe'yes [g. claws, or of M, Gr. crabs claws] the claws of a 
See CHELI, 

To Crick, or To go Click Clack [probably of klicken, Du. 
2 Fr. ] to make a ſharp, ſmall, ſucceſſive noiſe, as a watch, c. 

oes. | | 
A ſolemn death-watch c/ic#'d the hour ſhe dy'd, 
And ſhrilling crickets in the chimney cry'd. Gay. | 

CL1'cktR, a ſervant to a faleſman, ſhoe-maker, &c. who ſtands 
at the ſhop-door to invite cuſtomers. 

CLicker [cliquet, Fr.] the knocker of a door. Sinner. 

CLrYcxtTixG [with hunters] a term uſed of a fox, who is ſaid to 
go aclicketing when he is deſirous of copulation. 

CLii'extT [Fr. clientolo, It. cliente, Sp. Cliente, Ger. cliens, Lat.] 
1, One that retains a lawyer on proceſs to plead his cauſe. Advocates 
muſt deal plainly with their cents, and tell the true ſtate of their caſe. | 
Taylor. 2. It may be perhaps ſometimes uſed for a dependent in a 
more general ſenſe. 55 | 

| I do think they are your friends and c/ients, | 
And fearful to diſturb you. Ben Johnſon. | 

CLiexT, a Roman citizen, who put himſelf under the protection of 
eat man, who was ſtiled his patron. 

CLYENTED, gov: adj. [from client] ſapplied with clients. This 
due occaſion of diſcouragement, the worſt conditioned and leaſt c/zonted, 
petivoguers, do yet, under the ſweet bait of revenge, convert to a more 
plentiful proſecution of actions. Carew. 4 8 | 

CLI TEILE [of clientela, Lat.] the condition or office of clients, 
or ym who were under protection and vaſſalage. A word fearcely 


uſed. 
There's Varus holds good quarters with him, 
And 1 of clientele, 
Will be admi Ben Fohnſon. 

CL1i'tnTsM1IP [of client] the condition of a client. We 
client/ſhip among the Romans always deſcended: the plebeian I uſes 
had recourſe to the patrician line, which had formerly protected them. 
Dryden. FL 
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rtr, or CtirT, [chp, chop, Sax. of cliuus, Lat.] the fide or 


pitch of a hill, a ſteep rock, a „ mountain or broken rock on 
the ſea-coaſts. The Leucadians did uſe to precipitate a man from a 


high c/iff into the ſea, Bacon. Craggy cliffs of Tetrica. Dryden. 


CLire (in muſic] a certain character or mark placed on one fide 
of the lines, from the ſite of which the proper places of all other notes 
in any tune or ſong are diſcovered by proving the ſaid notes from 
thence, according to the ſcale of the gam-at, in which are contained 
three ſeptenaries of letters, G. A. B. C. D. E. F. Which letters, ſet at 
the beginning of every rule and ſpace, ſerve to expreſs as many cliffs 
or keys ; but only four of theſe are uſed, and placed at the beginnin 
of the ſtaves of every leſſon. This comes from the French, and ſhoul 
be written c/ef. EE 

C:1rr, the ſame with chf. Now obſolete. 

Down he tumbled like an aged tree, | 
High growing on the top of rocky cht. Spenſer. 

Curt [with horſemen] is a deficiency in the new, ſoft and rough, 
uneven hoof, that grows on horſes feet upon the hoot-caft. 

CLIMA'CTER COINS on a certain ſpace of time, or progreſ. 


ſion of years, which is ſuppoſed to end critically and dangerouſly. 


Elder times, ſettling their conceits upon climacters, differ. Holder. 


CLiMAcTERICAL | climaterique, Fr. climatterico, It. climaterico, Sp. 
clima#ericus, Lat. xMpaxrnex®-, Gr.] aſcending like a ladder 
CLiMAcTeE'RICAL Years, are certain critical years, wherein, accord - 
ing to aſtrologers, there is ſome very notable alteration in the body to 
ariſe, and a perſon ſtands in great danger of death, as the 7th year, 
the 21ſt (made up of 3 times 7) the 27th (made up of 3 times 9g) 
the 49th (made up of 7 times 7) the 63d (being g times 7) and the 
81 (made up of 9 times 9.) Thus every 7th or gth year is ſaid 
to be climaQerical. | | 725 
Grand CLimacTE'RICs, are the 63d and 8 iſt years, wherein, if any 
ſickneſs happens, it is looked upon to be very dangerous. Your lord- 
hip being now arrived at your great climacteric, yet give no proof 
of the leaſt decay of your excellent judgment. Dryden. . 
CLI MATE, or CL1ME [clima, It. Sp. and Lat. climat, Fr. of xa, 
Gr. a region] a part or portion of the earth, lying between two 


_ circles parallel to the equator, in each of which portions, aſcending 


from the equator to the poles, there is half an hour's difference in the 
longeſt day in ſummer, from that nearer to the equator, From the 
polar circles to the poies, the climates are meaſured by the increaſe of 
a month, 

Crime, or CLIuATE [with aſtronomers] for the diſtinction of 
places and different temperature of air, according to their fituation, 
the whole globe is divided into 48 climates, 24 northern, and 24 
ſouthern, according to the increaſe of half an hour in the longeſt day 
zn ſummer. 1 

Betwixt th' extremes two happ ier ci mates hold, 

The temper that partakes ot hot and cold. Dryden. 
Io CLimart, verb neut. [from the noun] to inhabit. A word 
perhaps uſed only by Shakeſpeare. 9 2h 

| The blefled gods 

Purge all infection from our air, whilſt you 
Do climate here. Shakeſpeare. eZ 
 Clina'TIAs [xNpariz;, Gr.) a kind of earthquake that moves 
fidelong, and lays all fl:t that is before it. | | 
CLI MATURE, the fame with climate; and now obſolete. 
Such harbingers preceding ſtill the fates, 
Have heav'n and earth together demonſtrated 
Unto our c/imatures and countrymen. Shakeſpeare. 
_ Climax [wapat, Gr. a ladder] a rhetorical figure, called in La- 
tin, gradatio, i. e. a proceeding ſtep by ſtep, or gradually from one 
thing to another, as that of Cicero to Cataline: Nihil agis, nibil mo- 
liris, nibil cogitas ; quod ego non audiam, quod ego non videam, planeque 


| ſentiam: Thou do'ſt nothing, mov'ſt nothing, think'ſt nothing; but 


I hear it, I ſee it, and perfectly underſtand it. | 
Some radiant Richmond ev'ry age has grac'd, 
Still riſing in a c/imax, till the laſt, DET”; 
_ Surpaſling all, is not to be ſurpaſt. Granville, 

T am perſuaded my reader will excuſe me, if I refer them to that 
noble inſtance of this figure, which occurs in 1 Cor. iii. 22, 23 ; or 
which, if poſſible, is fill more ſublime, 1 Cor. xv. 24—28. See 
AXTICLIMAX ; and inſtead of that line, 5 | 

Rides in the whirlwind, c. 


which through miſtake of memory I there inſerted, ſubſtitute this 


verſe, | 
Cover'd with tempeſts, and in oceans drown'd. 
Addiſon's Campaign. Ed. Yonſon, p. 67. 11 
To Clins, werb neut. fret. and part. pafſ. climbed; old pret. and 
part. clomb [clyman, or clymbam, Sax. klimmen, Du.] it is pro- 
nounced as if written clime, to creep, or to mount up by little and little, 
or ſtep by ſtep, by means of ſome hold or footing. It implies la- 
'bour and difficulty, together with ſucceſſive efforts. Jonathan climb'd 
up upon his hands and upon his feet. T Samuel. ets 
| No rebel Titan's ſacrilegious crime, 
By heaping hills on hills, can thither climb. 
To CLims, verb ad. to aſcend or go up any place. 
Climb'd the ſteep mountain. Prior. 
A high CLi'mpixc, a ſtcep coming down. 
Fr. Apres grande Montte, grande walls, 
The Italians have a very good proverbial rhime to the ſame 


purpole : 


Roſcommon. 


Ai voli alti e repentini 

Sogliono i præcipixi effer wicini, 5 
F | (High and haſty flights are generally attended with precipitate 
falls.) 

Thoſe that riſe ſuddenly from a mean ſtate to riches or honour, ge- 
nerally fall as precipitately ; and one great reaſon perhaps is, becauſe 
ſo ſudden a change is apt to beget pride and raſh folly, and that to 
produce envy and enmity : It 1s therefore prudent to think of ano- 
ther ſaying; - | | 

He who never CLiuBeD, never fell. And they who never attempt at 


higher things than becomes them in their ſtations, they generally ad- 


vance by degrees, or at leaſt ſtand their ground. | | 
- Crimes [from cim] 1. One that ſcales any place, a mounter 


CIL 


2. In the following paſſage, Carew uſes it for going down, but 11 
by gradation. 57 
I wait not at the lawyer's gates, — 
4 Ne ſhoulder c/imbers down the ſtairs. Carew, 
A plant that creeps or climbs upon other ſupports. Ivy, by; 
(gr and Tas en mer. = A, . hex” 
It hath a perennial fibroſe root; the leaves grow oppoſite upon t, 
ſtalks. The flowers moſtly of four leaves, in form of a croſs: 1 
the center of the flower are many hairy ſtamina ſurroundin ho 
28 which becomes a fruit, in which the ſeeds are gathered into; 
ittle head, ending in a rough plume: whereas it is called by the 
country people old man's beard. I here are twelve ſpecies, two cf 
which grow wild. Miller. | 
Virginian CLI BEER [with botaniſts] a ſhrub, the Virginian ivy, 
Crime (contracted from climate, and therefore properly Poetical) 


climate, tract of earth. 


We ſhall meet | 1 
In happier «/imes, and on a ſafer ſhore. Aadliſon. 
Temperate climes. Atterbury. 1 

Ta Clincy [clyniza, Sax. to knock. Junius. Clingo, in Fefys 
to encompaſs. Minſbeav] 1. To gripe hard with the fiſt, to hold fat 
in the hand with the fingers bent over any thing. 

Simois rolls the bodies and the ſhields 
Of heroes, whoſe diſmember'd hands yet bear 
The dart aloft, and c/inch the pointed ſpear. Dryden, 
2. To double the hand, to contract the fingers into a fiſt. The top; 
I could but juſt reach with my fiſt c/inched. Swift. 3. To bend the 
point of a nail in the other fide. 4. To confirm, win; as, to clin 
an argument. See CLENCH. 

CLixcn [from the verb] a word uſed in a double meaning, a pu, 
a quibble, a duplicity of meaning, with an indentity of expreffon. 
Such as they are, I hope they will prove, without a cinch luciferoy; 
ſearching after the nature of light. Boy/e. Here one poor word a hun. 
dred clinches makes. Pope. 

CLiNncneR [from clinch] 1. A perſon who deals in clinches or 
puns, one who makes ſmart repartees. 2. From io clinch ; a cramp, 
a holdfaſt, a piece of iron bent down to faſten planks, 

The wimbles for the work Calypſo found ; 
Wich thoſe he pierc'd them, and with clinchers bound. Py, 

CIIxchER [a ſea term] a ſmall ſhip, bark, or boat, whoſe plank; 
are laid one over another. | 

CLiNnciinc [a ſea term] the ſlight calking of a veſſel, when foul 
weather is expected about the harbour, which is by driving a litte 
oakam into the ſeams to keep out the water. | I; 

To CLixG, irr. verb neut. fret. I cling, or have clung ; part. ju, 
clung [of klinger, Dan. klinge, Su. of. c/ingo, Lat.] 1. To ſbck 
cloſe to, to hold faſt upon. Two ſpent ſummers that do cling toge- 
ther. Shakeſpeare. Two babes of love cloſe clinching to her wail, 
Pope. 2. To dry up, conſume, or waſte [beclungen tneop, Sax. a 
withered tree, Jobgfes] | | 

If thou ſpeak'ſt falſe, 
Upon the next tree ſhalt thou hang alive, 
| Till famine cling thee. Shakeſpeare. 
 CiiNncine, or CLi'ngy [of clingens, Lat.] apt to cling, clamny, 

C11i'nic [of xawn, Gr. a bed} it is now uted for a quack or nurtk, 

who pretends to have learnt the method of curing diſeaſes, by attend- 


ing on the ſick, | 


CLixic, ſabſt. {xxnx®-, Gr. ] a phyſician or nurſe who attends bel 
rid perſons; alſo a bearer who carries the dead to the grave. 

CLi'nice [of æ n, Gr.] that part of phyſic that reſpects bed. id 
people. 

CLI“vIcAL, or CL1'Nic, adj. [znAmx®-, of xww, Gr. to lay down] 


of or pertaining to bed-rid people, or thoſe that are fick paſt hopes of 


recovery. A clinical convert, one that is converted on his death. bed. 
Taylor. 'This word often occurs in his works. | N 

Cu ixie, or CLIx ical Baptiſin, i. e. baptiſm adminiſtred on a ſubject 
confined to the bed of ſickneſs. Thus Novatian, being fick and 
near death, as was ſuppoſed, received the ordinance in his bed by 
per fuſion, or pouring on of water.” Eu/eb. Ed. Steph. I. 6. p. 70. Some 
indeed queſtioned the waiidity or good effect of ſuch a baptiſm ; bat 


St. Cyprian, in its defence, not only reaſons from the moral purpot 


of this chriſtian inſtitution in general; but alſo appeals to the practice 
of the church itſelf, which did not adminiſter this ordinance afreſh on 
thoſe who had has received it. Cyp. Epiſt. ad Magn. Ed. Eraſn. 
p. 132, 133. See BaPT1ZE. 

o CLixx, verb act. [perhaps ſoftened from clank, or corrupted 
from click. Johnſon, klincken, Du. klingen, Ger.] 1. To ſtrike 4 
thing ſo as to make a ſmall ſharp noiſe. Five years! a long leaſe 
for the c/inking of pewter. Shakeſpeare. 2. To ring or ſound like metal. 

 _ Submiſlive, c/in4 againſt your brazen portals. Prior. 
Clinking pattens. Gay. | | a 
To CLinx, verb neut. to give a ſmall, ſharp, interrupted noiſe. 
CLixx [from the verb] 1. A ſharp ſucceflive noiſe, a knocking: 
| He heard the cin and fall of ſwords. Shakeſpeare. 
2. It ſeems in Spenſer to have ſome unuſual ſenſe. . 

'Tho' creeping cloſe, behind the wicket's c/:n#, 

Privily he peeped out thro' a chink. Spen/er. 
CL1'nxes, a crafty, tricking fellow. A cant low word. 
CLinkERs [with the canting crew] fetters. Eng 
CLixxERs, thoſe bricks, which by having much nitre in them, an 

lying next the fire in the clamp or kiln, by the violence of the he, 
run and are glazed over. | 
'CLinorbes Apoplyſes, Lat. [of xawn, a bed, and d., Gr. form) 
are four proceſſes on the middle of the os ſphenoides, forming * 5 
vity, called ſella turcica, in the middle of that bone in which 
glandula pituitaria is ſeated. herb 
CLinoeo'pium [of u, a bed, and wes, Gr. the foot] the i 
puliol. | Mayes 
CL1'NquarT, ſub/. Fr. embroidery, ſpangles, falſe glitter, tinte“ 
finery. To day the French, 
All c/inquant, all in gold, like heathen gods, 
Shone down the Engliſh. Shakeſpeare. bil 
Cur'o [A, Gr.] one of the nine muſes, teigned to be the 
inventreſs of hiſtory, and heroic poetry, 10 


'o's arms, who clippeth thee about. Shakeſpeare, 
no 5 3 cut ſmall, to cut with ſheers [klipper, Dan. klippen, Du. 


CL O 


To Cutie, werb ad. [clippan, Sax. klip;on, Du. klippa, Su.] 1. To 


embrace, by throwing the arms round one, to hug, to enfold in the 
, | 
arms. 


He that before ſhun'd her, to ſhun ſuch harms, | 
Now runs and takes her in his c/ipping arms. Sidney. 


2. To cut 


arently from the ſame radical ſenſe, ſince ſheers cut by incloſing 
: d embracing. Fehnſon)} Your ſheers came too late to clip the bird's . 
* 5, that already 1s flown away. Sidney. 3. Sometimes with of; 
wi clip off a hair. 4. It is particularly uſed of thoſe that pare 
yi edges of coin; as, to c/ip, or diminiſh coin. 5. To curtail, to 
cut ſhort ; as, to clip the king's Engliſh, not to ſpeak plain, as people 
who are drunk, or learning a language. 6. To confine, hold, or 
On" Where is he living c/ipt in with the ſea, 
Who calls me pupil? Shakeſpeare. 
To Cie, verb neut. a phraſe in falconty. 
Some falcon ſtoops at what her eye deſign'd, 
And with her eagerneſs the quarry miſs'd, 
Straight flies at check, and cps it down the wind. Dryden. 
To CL1e any one's wings, . 
Lat. Pennas incidere alicui. To keep any one from ſoaring too high. 
The French ſay likewiſe, Rogner les ailes a quelgpu un. 
CIT PER {from clip] one that debaſes or diminiſhes coin, by 
TY It is no Engliſh treaſon to cut 
French crowns, and to morrow the king 
Himſelf will be a c/ipper. . Shakeſpeare, 
CurvyinG, a ſmall piece clipt of from any thing; as, the c/ip- 
pings of the beard. : ns i 
Cbiro'xis {with anatomiſts] a part in the pudendum muliebre, a- 
bout the ſize of the uvula, which is ſeated before, and whoſe ſub- 
ſance conſiſts of two ſpongy bodies, like thoſe of the penis; the end 
of it being alſo called præputium. 3 13 505 
Curves, an herb, more properly written cleaver. It grows wild, 
the ſeeds ſticking to the cloaths of ſuch as paſs by them. It is ſome- 
times uſed in medicine, Miller. = EY 
Cuivus, the ſteep deſcent of an hill, a clif. Lat. | 
CLoax, or CLokxe [Minſhew derives it from zaxvrlu, Gr. to co- 
ver; but Skinner, of lach, Sax.] 1. An upper looſe garment, worn 
over the clothes in rainy, cold weather. Their c/c4es were cloath 
of ſilver. Dryden. 
tence, Not uſing your liberty for a chat of maliciouineſs. St. Peter. 
Cut your CLoax according to your cloth. 0 
This proverb contains good advice to people of ſeveral ranks and 
degrees, to balance accounts betwixt their expences and their incomes, 
and not to let their vanity lead them; as, we ſay, Zo out-run the con- 
fable: and fo fay the Latins, Sumpius cenſum ne ſuperet; and the 
French, Fol , qui plus deſpend, que ſa rente ne vaut : Or, La dipenſe 
ne duit pas exceder la recepte. (Our expences muſt not exceed our in- 
come.) Or, Selon le pain il faut la couteau. (Our knife muſt be ac- 
cording to our bread.) The Italians ſay according to the ſecond 
French proverb, Faciamo la ſpeſa ſeconds l entrata. Or as we; Biſog- 
na tagiiare il weſtita ſecondo il panno: or in a proverbial rhime, Amiro 
mio corieſe, ſecondo J entrate fatte le ſpeſe. 8 | 
To CLoxRE [from the noun] 1. To cover w 
ceal, to palliate or hide. 
withal, Sper/er, 


ith a cloak, 2. To con- 
She fought for helps to c/oak her crimes 


cloaths are carried. That trunk of humours, that ſtuffed cloakbag of 
guts. Shakeſpeare. 5 | mobo 

To Croatn, or CLorhk, irr. wer. act. pret. I cloathed, or clad ; 
part paſſ. clothed, or clad. [of clav, Sax. kleeden, Du. O and L. Ger. 


cloaths. See To CLorux. | 
To be CLoaTHuD [ſpoken of a maſt} is when the ſail is ſo long as 


blow below the ſail. 


CLoaTHs [probably of cloth, the matter ſome are made of] gar- 
G55 of all ſorts. It has no ſin gular number in this ſenſe. See 

LOTH, = 

CLock [cluzza, Sax, klocke, Dan. locke, Du. and Ger, klacke, 
Su. cache, Fr. glocke, Teut. a bell, clock, Wel. from cloch, a bell, 
Wel. Armor.] 1. A machine for meaſuring of time, which tells the 
hour by a ſtroke upon a bell. 2. It is ulual to ſay, what is it of 
the clock, for what hour is it ? or tao o'cleck, for the ſecond hour. 

CLock, an inſect, a cock-chafer, a beetle or dor. 


ſockings about the ankle. 


2 CKMAKER [of clock and make] one whoſe buſineſs is to wala 
8. 


dachte er Nax e [cluzz ꝓmithenapxr, Sax.] the art of making 
8. | | 


e 9 work] movement by weights or ſprings, 
8 Crop [club, Sax. a little hillock, klotte, kluyt, Du. klot, L. 
= Rlolz, H. Ger.] 1. A lump of earth or clay, ſuch a body of 
N cleaves together; as, a great or ſmall cid. 2. A turf, the 


Byzantians boaſt that on the clod, 
Where once their ſultan's horſe has trod, | 
_ 2r0ws neither graſs, nor ſhrub, nor tree. Swift. 
* v7 ng vile, baſe, and earthy, as man's body compared to his 
fup'a 8 purer ſpirit united to this c/od. Glanville. 4. A dolt, a 
* 5 ow. The vulgar, a ſcarce animated clod! Dryden. 
kas LOD, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to gather into clods or 
Ps, to be concreted, to coagulate: for this we ſometimes uſe cot. 
rom the ſtream _ | 
With lavers pure, and cleanſing herbs, waſh, off 
70 C The clodded gore, Milton. 7 
(4088 verb. ad. [from the ſubſt.] to pelt with clods. 
the alt ſat the ſalt works] a cake that ſticks to the bottom of 
Pan, and $ taken out once in 24 hours. | CA of. 


2. A concealment, a covering, blind or pre- 


CLoakBac [of chak and bag] a portmanteau, a bag in which . 


kleiden, II. Ger, klade, Dan. klada, Su.] to furniſh or cover with 


to reach down to the gratings of the hatches, ſo that no wind can 


The CLock of @ Stocking, the flowers and inverted work uſual on 


CLO 


F Cro'ppmess [cludbineppe, Sax.) the quality of being full of 


Cro'bor [from chi] 1. Conſiſting of clods, earthy, miry, groſs, 
baſe, mean; as, cody earth. 2. Full of clods, unbroken. Morti- 


mer uſes it. 


CLo'peaTE [from clod and pate] a dolt, a thick-ſcull. | 
. CLo'peaTED [from clodpate] doltiſh, ſtupid, thoughtleſs ; at, 4 
clodpated fellow. 

-LO'DPOLL [of clod and poll] a thick-ſcull, a blockhead. This 
letter being ſo excellently ignorant, he will find that it comes from à 
clodpoll. Shakeſpeare. | | | 

CLor, CLoucy, or Crow [of clouxh, Sax. a fiſſure or open 
paſſage in the fide of a mountain] being added to the name of a 
place, intimates it to have been ſuch a ſort of a place; as, Cloughton. 

CO. 1. A weight, a load, any incumbrance hung upon an animal or 
other thing, to hinder motion; a piece of wood, 8 c. faſtened on the 
legs of beaſts to prevent them from running aſtray; as, to hang c/-gs 


on a perſon. 2. In a figurative ſenſe, a load, a let, a hindtance. 3. In- 
cCambrance, obſtruction in general, The wearineſs of the fleſh is an 


heavy c/og to the will, Hooker, N 
Clog. 1. A ſort of pattens without rings; a woman's addi. 
tional ſhoe to keep from wet. 2. A wooden ſhoe. In France the 
peaſantry go bare-foot, and the middle ſort make uſe of wooden 
chgs. Harwey. | 5 | 
To CTO, verb a. [probably of log. By Caſaubon derived from 
**. a dog's collar, being thought to be firſt hung upon fierce dogs] 
1. Lo load with ſomething that may hinder motion, by faſtening a piece 
of wood or iron to the neck or leg. 2. To hinder, to obſtruct. His 
majeſty's ſhips were not ſo over-peſter'd and c/ogged with great ord- 
nance. Raleigh. 3. To burthen, to embarraſs. All the commodities 
that 80 up into the country are clegged with impoſitions. Addiſon, In 
the following paſſage it is improper. Clocks and jacks, if they be not 
oiled, will hardly move, tho you cg them with never ſo much weight. 
Ray. _ 
To CLos, verb neut. 1. To coaleſce, to adhere. In this ſenſe per- 
haps only corruptly uſed for clod or clot. Move it with a broom, that 
the ſeeds c/og not together. Evelyn. 2: To be encumbered or impeded 
by ſome external matter. In working through the bone, the tecth of 
the ſaw will begin to clog. Sharp. 
CLo'gGiNEss, or CLo'GGINGNEsS [from cloggy] a being apt to 
clog or hinder, the ſtate of being clogged. e 
 CLo'cey [from clog] having the power of clogging up. By addi- 
I of ſome ſuch nature, ſome groſſer and c/oggy parts are retained, 
Boyle. | | | 
3 a city and biſhop's ſee of Ireland, in the county of Ti- 
rone, and province of Ulſter, about i 2 miles weft of Armagh. 
CLo'tsTER [cloztre, Fr. chioſtro, It. clauſtro, Sp. tloſter, H. Ger. 
kloſter, Su. Kkloſter, Dan. kioofier, Du. clas, Wel. claurven, Sax. of 
clauſtrum, Lat.] a religious retirement, a nunnnery, a monaſtery. 
Some ſolitary cloiſſer will I chuſe, | 
And there with holy virgins live immur'd. Dryden. | 
Jo CLotsTER Up. 1. To ſhut or pen up in a religious houſe or cloiſter. 
It was of the king's firſt acts to cloiſſen the queen dowager in the nun- 
nery of Bermondſey. Bacon. 2. To confine in a place. | 
CLo1'sTERAL, belonging to a cloiſter, retired, religiouſly recluſe, 
Cuuboiſiral men of great learning and devotion. Walton. 3 
: CLo1's TERED, part. adj. [from cloiſter! 1. Inhabiting a cloifter; 
olitary. _ | 
5 E'er the bat hath flown ; 
His cloiſter d flight. Shakeſpeare; ARNE > 
2. Built with piazzas or periſtiles. The Greek and Romans had two 
cloiſtered open courts. Wotton. | | 
CLo1r'sTREss [from cloiſter] a nun, a woman who has vowed a re- 
ligious life. Like a c/oiftre/s ſhe will veiled walk. Shakeſpeare. 
CLokk. See CLOAK. | | 
Conn, or CLo'MBEN [the old pret. of clinb, of clyman, Sax.}] 
climbed or got up. Spenſer and Milton uſe clomb. a 
To CLoom, verb af. [corrupted from cleam, elzmcan, Sax. 
which is ſtill uſed in ſome provinces. Johnſon] to cloſe with glutinous 
matter. Mortimer uſes it. | 
To CLoss, verb att. [cloſa, Armor. cluys, Du. cles, Fr. clauſus, 
Lat. clynan, Sax.] 1. To ſhut, to lay together; as, to c/o/e the eyes. 
2. To conclude, or end, to finiſh. | | 
One trugal ſupper did our ſtudies ci. Dryden. 
3. To incloſe, to confine, to repoſite. 5 0 


Every one, | 
According to the gift which bounteous nature | 
Hath in him clos'd. Shakeſpeare. WT 


4. To join, to unite fractures, to conſolidate fiſſures. As ſoon as w_ | 
public rupture happens, it is immediately cleſed up by moderation. Ad- 
diſon. | 

e Crosk, verb neut. 1. To coaleſce, to join its own parts toge- 
ther. They went down alive into the pit, and the earth clofed upon 
them. Numbers. 2. To cleſe upon, to agree upon, to join in; as, to 
cloſe upon meaſures. Temple. 3. To cloſe with, or to cloſe in with, to 
come to an agreement with, to comply or unite with; as, to c/o/e in 
friendſhip with one; and to c/z/e in with the people. 4. To grapple 
with in wreſtling. 5, To heal; ſpoken of a wound. 

Crosk, /ub/?. [from the verb] 1. Any thing ſhut, that has no out- 
let; as, diſtillation in c/oſe. Bacon. 2. A f. field incloſed. 3. The 
manner of ſhutting. | 
The doors of plank were, their ce exquiſite, 

Kept with a double key. Chapman. 6 
4. The time of ſhutting up; as, the c/o/e of night; the cloſe of day. 
5. A grapple in wreſtling. He lay an open ſide to Perkin, to make 
him come to the c/ofe, and ſo to trip up his heels. Bacon. 6. A pauſe, 
ceſſation, or reſt, | * 9 
At ev ry cleſe ſhe made, the attending throng 
| Reply'd. Dryden. 
7; 3 or end, ſpeedy death. 156 . 
The cloſe of all my miſeries, and the balm. Milton. | 

CLoss, adv. It is ſometimes uſed adverbially by itſelf; but more 

frequently in compoſition ; ss kn 
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CL O | 
CLosz Ae, ranged in cloſe order, or ſecretly leagued, which 


eems the meaning in this paſſage. 
Nor in the houſe with Lader ambuſhes 
Uuſe- banded, durſt attack one. Milton. 
Crosk-Bopiko, made to fit the body exactly; as, a chſt-bodie 
coar. 


C1. osx-yENT, ſhut up cloſe, having no vent; as, a c/o/e-pent room. 


Dryden. 

8 adj. [from the verb] 1. Shut faſt, fo as to leave no part 
open; as, a c/o/e room. 2. Secret, private, not to be ſeen thro'; as, 
a cloſe vinard. 3. Confined, ſtagnant, being without ventilation; as, 
cloſe and not freſh air. 4. Compact, without interſtices; as, a cle 
and compact ſubſtance. 5. Glutinous, not volatile; as, a chſe and 
tenacious oil. 6. Coneife, brief, not exuberant; without digreſſion. 
You lay your thoughts ſo coſe together, that were they cloſer they 
would be crouded. Dryden. 7. Immediate, having no intervening 
diſtance or ſpace, whether of time or place; as, to bring things c/o/e to 
the teſt of true and falſe. Burner. 8. Fee nearly, joined one to 
another. Now fit we cleſe about this taper here. Shepenre. 9. Nat- 
row; as, a claſe lane. 10. Admitting ſmall diſtance; as, c/o/e fight. 


11. Undiſcovered, being without any token by which one may be 


found. Cloſe obſerve him. Shakeſpeare. 12. Hidden, ſecret, not re- 
vealed ; as, a c/»/e intent. 13. Having the quality of ſecrecy, truſty. 
For ſecrecy no lady cloſer. Shakeſpeare. 14. Cloudy, fly, having an 
appearance of concealment; as, a c/o/e aſpect. 15. Attentive, not devi- 
ating 3 as, to keep our thoughts c/z/e to their butineſs. Locke. 16. Full 
to the point, home. I am engaging in a large diſpute, where the ar- 
uments are not like to reach ce on either ſide. Dryden. 17. Retired, 
litary. 18. Secluded from communication; as, a cigſe priſoner in 
the tower. 19. Applied to the weather, dark, cloudy, not clear. 
2 Cros fits my ſhirt, but cloſer my skin. 
That is; my friends are dear to me, but I love myſelf better. See 
CuakIT x begins at Home. | | 
A CLose mouth catches no flieg, = 

That is; a man who cannot ſpeak for himſelf will never gain his 
point: And this is the caſe of many a deferving man, who by a falſe 
modeſty is chained down to miſery all his life time; and, as an addition 
to his misfortune, has the mortification of ſeeing worthleſs wretches, 
who have nothing to recommend them but their impudence, ſtep in 
before him, and run away with his due. We fay likewiſe, to the 
ſame purpoſe : Dumb folks get no land: Or, Spare to fpeah, and ſpare 
to ſpeed. The Lat. Auyclas filentium perdidit. The Germ. ſay, Es 
Bengt enim keine gebratene tauben ins maul. (Roafled pigeons will ne- 
ver f into any man's mouth.) 

CLose [in heraldry] ſignifies any thing cloſed or incloſed, and is 
uſed to ſignify the cloſe bearing of the wings of ſuch birds as are gene- 
rally addicted to flight, as the eagle, falcon, &c. But it is not uſed 
of the peacock, dung-hill-cock, &c. It is alſo uſed of horſe-barna- 
cles or bis when they are not extended, as they are uſually borne; as, 
a barnacle-c/o/e ; and alſo of an helmet; as, an helmet-c/o/e, i. e. with 
the viſor down. | | 

A CLoss [als, Fr.] a piece of ground fenced or hedged about. 
Cross [in muſic} is either the end of an imperfect ſtrain, which is 
called an imperfedt cloſe; or the end of a leflon or tune, called a perfe# 


cliſe. OE) 
Kloss Fights [in a ſhip] are bulk heads put up fore and aft in a 
cloſe fight, for the men to ſtand behind them ſecure. | 
CLosED Behind [in horſes} an imperfection in the hind quarters. 
To CLost an Account, is to make an end of it or ſhut it vp, by 


drawing a line, &c. when no more is to be added to it, 


To CLosk 4 Paſſage ju/tly [with horſemen] is when a horſe ends a 


paſſade with a demivolt in good order, well narrowed and bounded, 


and terminates upon the ſame line, upon which the parted ; ſo that he 
3s ſtill in a condition to part from the hand handſomely, at the very 
laſt time or motion of his demivolt. | 
Cros EI {from coe] 1. Secretly, privately, diſſembling. A Spa- 
niard riding in the bay, ſent ſome c/o/e/y into the village. Carew, 2. 
Without inlet or outlet; as, a crucible cee luted. Boyle. 3. Nearly, 
without much ſpace intervening ; as, to follow one clhſeh at the heels. 
4. Without deviation; as, to tranſlate cel. | 
CLo'stness [from cloſe] 1. The quality of _ cloſe, the ſtate of 

being ſhut ; as, the c/o/ene/s of a drum preſerveth the ſound. 2. Nar- 
rownels, ſtraitneſs. 3. Want of air or ventilation; as, the c/oſene/s of 
a room. 4. Compactneſs, ſolidity, cloſeneſs of bark. 5. Recluſe- 
neſs, retirement, ſolitude. | | 

I, thus neglecting worldly ends, all dedicated 

To cloſene/s, and the bettering of my mind. Shakeſpeare. 
6. Secrecy, privacy; as, .c/oſene/s of counſels, 95 Covetouſneſs, ſly, 
avarice. Aſtectatiou of c/s/ene/s and covetouſneſs. Addiſon. 8. Con- 
nection, dependence; as, to have proceedings run in zlo/ene/s and 
coherence with one another. . South. 


+ _CLo'str [of cloſe] he that finiſhes or concludes. 


Crosr-s TOO [of cloſe and fool] a chamber implement. 
And his high helmet was a cleſe fool pan. Garth. s 

CLoser: [of c/e/e}. 1. A ſmall apartment in or adjoining to a room, 
for privacy and retirement. 2. A private repoſitory of curioſities ; as, 
a cloſet of rarities. : 

CLostr [in heraldry} is the half of the bar; and the bar ſhould 
contain the fifth part of the eſcutcheon. 
Cros ET TING, private conſultations or intrigues of the cabinet coun- 
cil of a king, &c. | 

CLosH ih huſdandmen] a diſtemper in the feet of cattle, alſo 


called the founder. a | 


 CLogn {in old ſtatutes] the game called nine-pins, forbidden by a 
ſtatute, ano 17 of king Edward IV. | | 

CLo'sure I from C/] 1. The art of ſhutting up. The chink was 
carefully cloſed up; upon which cleſure there appeared not any change. 
Boyle. 2. That by which any thing is cloſed. Your laſt to me quite 
open, without a ſeal, wafer, or any clhſure whatever. Pope. 3. The 
parts incloſing, incloſure. Cloſure of thy walls. Shake/peare. 4. Con- 
cluſion, end. | X | 


We'll hand in hand all headlong caſt us down 


% 


And make a mutual cleſure of our houſe. Shakeſpeare. 


22 


ſtones or other bodies; as, a cloud in a diamond. z. Any ſtate of datk- 


C LO 


eror [club, Sax. probably at firſt the ſame with c hd, but now 
ways applied to different uſes. Johnſon] ] a clod or lump; a8, , h 
of grumous blood. Pg 
To Cror [from the noun, or from korteren, Du] to form clots 
hang together; as, the clotted glebe. 2. To concrete, to conpulit. 
as, clotted gore or blood. | ; 
CLo'TTED, in clods or lumps. ; 
Crorn, plur. cloths, clothes [clath, Sax. kleed, Du. Made, 6, 
1. The materia! of which garments are made, whether of ve etable J 
animal ſubſtance. See CLo ATH. As, linen-c/orh, woo len ait 
Cloth is one of the moſt advantageous woollen manufactures of Eg. 
land, firſt taught us by the Flemmings, though we now far outdy 
them. | 


It's a bad CLoTH will take no coſour. 

Ital. Cattiva e quella lana che non fi puo tingere. See It is ay jj 
cauſe that none dare ſpeak in. See under Cavse. 
2. Ihe piece of linen ſpread on a table; as, the table-cloth, z. J. 
canvas on which pictures are drawn; as, a right painted ch. 
Always in the plural. Dreſs, veſtments, garment, including wy. 
ever covering is worn on the body. Pronounced c/o's. 

To CLoTHe, verb act. pret. I clothed or clad; part. paſſ. cl1y},4 
clad [from cloth] 1. To cover with garments from cold and injuries 
£2. To adorn with dreſs | N | 

Embroider'd purpled clothes the golden bed. Pope, 
3. To inveſt as with clothes; as, language clothes thoughts, 4. To 
urniſh or provide with clothes. | | 

Crorn [a ſea term] a ſhip is ſaid to ſpread much cloth, when ſſe 
has broad fails. 

CLoTH-BURR, or CLoT-BURR, [with botaniſts] a kind of plant, 

CLo'THitR [of clathian, Sax. to clothe] a clothworker, 

CLo'"rnixG, abt. [from cloth] dreſs, garments. 

CLo'THo [of &, Gr. to ſpin] one of the three deſtinies, why, 
as the poets feign, cuts the thread of man's life. 

CLoTH-SHEARER [of c/oth and hear] one who trims the cloth and 
levels the nap. | | 

CLoTH-woRKERs were incorporated the 22d of king Henry VII, 
anno 1530, and is the twelfth company of the city of London. Ther 
arms are /able, a chevron ermin in chief, two crabbets argent, in beit 
or beazel or. Their ſupporters are two griffins, their creſt a ram on! 
torce and helmet; their motto, My tru/? is in God alone. Their hal 
is on the eaſt ſide of Mincing-Lane, London. | 

CLoT-POLL. 1, The ſame with lo, pe; which ſee. Call the thy. 
poll back. Shakeſpeare. 2. The head-ſpeaker ; in contempt. 

I have ſent Clotens clot-poll down the ſtream, 
In embaſſy. Shakeſpeare. h 

10 Cor TER [klotteren, Du.] to concrete, as blood, &c. when 
5 | aa ogg? 

CLo'TTy [of cot] full of clods, concretred ; as, thick clotty ftretks, 
and clotty land. | | 

CLoud [whence the name, is not certainly determined. Skinner 
derives it from kladve, Du. a ſpot. Somnerus derives it of clud, $ax, a 
lump or clod, g. d. clodded vapours ; but Minſhew of c/auere, Lit, u 
ſhut up, becauſe they ſhut up the ſan from us. Caſaubon chuſes rather 
to derive this word from caligo, Lat. of a, Gr. darkneſs, obſcurity] 
1. The dark collection of vapours in the air. When the particles ofthe 
clouds are fo thick that they can no longer be kept up by the reſiſtance 
of the air, then they are condenſed into water, and fall down in rain, 
See CONDENSATION and VAPouR. 2. The veins, marks, or ſtains in 


neſs. How can I fee the brave and youn | 
Fall in the cloud of war, and fall unſung? Addiſin. 

4. Any thing that ſpreads wide; as, a multitude ; a cloud of witneſſes, 

Hebrews, | | | 

To CLovp, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To darken with cloud, 
to cover with clouds. 2. 'To make leſs evident, to obſure; as, t 
cloud and darken the cleareſt truth. Decay of Piety. 3. To variegite 
with dark veins. The clouded olive's eaſy grain. Pope. 

To Croup, verb neut. To grow dark with clouds. 

| After CLoups fair weather. 

Lat. Poſt nubila Phabus, or, Non ſi male nunc, & olim fic erit; 0, 
Fltbile principium melior fortuna ſequatur. We ſay likewiſe ; Cloud 
mornings may turn to clear evenings. And ſo the Germans; Auf cit 
trueben morgen folget ein heiterer abend. The French ſay as we; 
Apres la pluye le beau tems. | | 

_ CLovps-perer, a plant growing on Pendle-hill in Lancaſhire, ſo 
called as if it came out of the clouds; called alſo Kotherry, It hath 
a perpetual flower. The fruit is formed of many acini in form of the 
mulberry. | 

_ CLour-carr [of cad and cap] topp'd with clouds, touching the 
clouds, The cloud-capt towers. Shakeſpeare. 6 2 

CLouD-COMPELLING [of cloud and compel; a word formed in im- 
tation of tus, ill underſtood. i», an epithet of Jupiter, 
by whom clouds were ſuppoſed to be collected. 

Bacchus the ſeed of cloud. n Jove. Waller. 

CLovvity [of cloudy] 1. Darkly, with clouds. 2. Obſcure!) 
not PREY: He was commanded to write ſo cloudily by Cornu; 
tus. Dryden. | 

CLov'piness [of cloudy] 1. Darkneſs, the ſtate of bein covered 
with clouds. 2. Want of brightneſs. The ſtone would loſe more of 
its cloudineſs, Boyle. 

CLo'vpitss [from cloud] clear, having no clouds, bright, pure; 
as, cloudieſs ſæies. Pope. 

CLov'oy. 1. Overcaſt with clouds, conſiſting of clouds. The 
clendy pillar deſcended. Exodus. 2. Dark, not intelligible ; as, b 
and confuſed notions. M atis. 3. Looking moroſely, not cheerful, not 
open; as, cloudy look. Spenſer, 4. Marked with variegations or wein, 

CLove, fret. of to cleave. See To CLR AVE. . in 

Crave {clupe, Sax.] a head or partition of a head of garlic, f- 
roots, c. 

CLove [clupe, Sax. clave, Sp. or of chu, clou de giraffe, Fr. Per 
haps of c/ou, Fr. a nail, from the reſemblance it bears to it] 3 
brought from Ternate in the Eaſt Indies. It is the fruit or 


very tree. 
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Coven, or CLoVE, [of cleopan, Sax.] cleft, divided. See To 

CLeave. F | | ES 
„unn exp, or CLo'ven-noored [of clowen, foot, and hoof) 

_ . into two parts. The biſulious and clo ven- Hot. 
ee. Water-fowl both whole and cleven footed, Ray. 

** Vo-GILLY-PLOWER [from its ſmelling like cloves] a genus of 

l 9 which may be divided- into three claſſes. 1. The clove-gilly- 
Bower or carnation. 2: The pink. 3. The ſweet william. 

Co Vun Graſi, more properly CLaven [of clean, of clæp na, 
Sax. violets, becauſe of the violet ſcent of its flower] 1. A kind of 
grass a ſpecies of trefoil; which ſee. Clover improves land. Mor- 
_—_ Than primroſe ſweeter, or the clover-graſs. Gay, 

2. To live in clover, is to live luxuriouſly, clover being extremely 
delicious and fattening to cattle. | 

CLo'vered [of clover] covered with clover. 


Flocks thick nibbling thro? the clower'd vale. Thomſon. 


Coven, an allowance of two pounds to every 100 weight, for 


the turn of the ſcale, that the commodity may hold out weight when 
tail. | 
yo ne clouqh, Sax. ] a village between two ſteep hills. 
A Crovr ſclux, Sax. ] 1. A piece of cloth for any mean uſe; a 
rag ; as, ragged chats. 2. A patch on a ſhoe or coat. 3. Anciently 


the mark of white cloth at which archers ſhot. He drew a good bow, 


he ſhot a fine ſhot, he would have clapt in the clout at twelve ſcore. 
Shakeſpeare. 4. An iron plate to keep an axle from wearing. 5. Li- 
nen made uſe of to keep children dry. | | | 
; Money is welcome in a dirty CLov=. | 

Lat. Lucri bonus eſi odor ex re qualibet. Jud. (The ſmell of gain 
is agreeable whenceſoever it proceeds) The Fr. ſay, to the ſame pur- 
poſe; Largent «ff toujours bon, de quelque maniere qu'il vienne (what- 
ever way it comes.) Veſpaſian, the 1oth Roman emperor, gave this 
anſwer to thoſe who found fault with his laying a wy upon cloacas, 
common-ſewers, Sc. The ſame emperor, reprimanding his ſon for 


making the ſame complaint, held a piece of money to his noſtrils, 


and aſked him if he perceived any ill ſmell in it, and upon his anſwer- 
ing no, replied : atgue e lotis . (And yet it is the product of 
urine, 

To 2 verb af. 1. To patch, to mend coarſely, botchingly, or 
bonglingly. My clouted brogues. Shateſpeare. Clouted ſhoon. Mil- 
ton, 2. To cover with a cloth. 5 | 

Milk ſome unhappy ewe, | 5 
Whoſe clonted leg her hurt doth ſhew. Spenſer. 


3. To join awkwardly or coarſely. Many ſentences of one meaning 


cbuted up together. scham. 5 

CLov'rep, part. congealed, or wk corruptly for c/otred. 

I've ſeen her ſkim the c/outed cream. Gay. 

_ CLov'rerLY [prob. of kluut, Du. a clod; or, by corruption, 
from louterly. 
plow is very clouterly. Mortimer. Wo 

CLovr Nails, ſuch nails as are uſed for the nailing on of clouts to 
the axle-trees of carriages. | 

Cours [with gunners] thin iron plates nailed on that part of the 
axle-tree of a gun- carriage which comes thro” the nave. 

Crours [m huſbandry] are iron plates nailed on the axle-tree of 
a cart or waggon, to fave it from wearing, and the two croſs- trees 
which hold the ſides of a cart, &c. together. RS 

A CLown (prob. of colonus, Lat. a huſbandman, from which Skin- 


ner and Junius imagine it to be contracted ; but it ſeems rather a Sax- 


on word, corrupted from /own, loen, Du. a word nearly of the fame 
import. Johnſon.) os, + country fellow, a ruſtic, a churl. All his clowns 
horlt on cart jades. Sidney. 
The c/ozwns, a boiſtrous, rude, ungovern'd crew. Dryden. 
2. Anill-bred, unmannerly fellow. . 
In youth a coxcomb, and in age a clown. Spedtator. 
| Crow'nery, See Crow'nisnness. J. 0 
CLow'nisn [from clown] 1. Conſiſting of clowns; as, the clowniſ 
neighbourhood. 2. Like a clown, unmannerly, rude, rough, ragged, 
With clownifs hands the tender wings 
He bruſheth off. Spenſer. 
3. Clumſey, ungainly. 
In this old uipage, me | 
The clowniſs mimic traverſes the ſtage. 
CLow'NisHLx [of cu] rudely. REN 
 CLow'xisness, or CLoWN ERL [of clownis] 1. Ruſtic beha- 
Your, coarſeneſs, umpolifhed rudeneſs. His doric diale& has an in- 
comparable ſweetneſs in its clowni/oneſs. Dryden. Clownery and ill- 
nature. L'Eftrange. 2. Brutality. 8 | 
Crowxs Maftard [with botaniſts] a fort of herb. 
CLowns Treacte, garlic. | 


To CI ov [encloner, Fr.] 1. To nail up, to ſtop up, to fill to loath- 


Prior. 


| ing, to fill beyond defire. 


or pinch'd with want, nor c/oy'4 with wanton eaſe. 
| Roſcommon. 


?. It frems, in the followi | ha 
to ike the 6 W paſſage, to have another ſenſe, perhaps 


His royal bird 
Frunes th immortal wing, and chys his beak, 
As when his God is pleas'd. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To ive one his fill, to glut, to ſatiate. 
TED, or AccLo'ys [wirh farriers] is ſaid of a horſe when he 
Picked with a nail in ſhoeing. = | 
-OYED [with gunners] is Kia of a piece of ordnance, when any 
LO'YLEsSs [from coy] not cauſing fati : gy e's too much 
cannot be had. Jy | 8 8 ety, 


| Spicurean cooks | 
arpen with c/oy/efs ſauce his appetite. Shakeſpeare. 
9 {of ſatiety, replerion, beyond = appetite, 
| e 
at ſuffers ſurfeit, c/oyment and revolt. Shakeſpeare. 
teren, a city and biſhop's ſee of Ireland, in the 225 of Cork, 
Province of Munſter, about 15 miles eaſt of Cork. 


- 


ſtroke 


e ill-ſhapen, clamſy. The fingle wheel 


CLY 


Or vs [klueppet, Du. and Ger: Klubbe, Su. club, Teut. clubbe, 
Sax. * Wel.] 1. A large or thick ſtick for offence; as, the 


a club. 2. A company or ſociety of perſons; who meet to- 
gether under certain regulations to drink. "Moe factious c/ubs, to 
vilify the government. Dryden. 3. One of the four forts of cards. 
4. [prob. of clubbe, Sax. or of clepan, Sax. to cleave] The pay- 
ment of an equal ſhare of a reckoning ; as, to pay one's dab, 5. 
Concurrence, contribution, joint charge, 

He's bound to vouch them for his own, 

Tho' got b'implieite generation, 

And gen' ral c/ab of all the nation. Hudibraz. 
6. CLus Law, a fighting with clubs. 

To CLvs, verb neut. [from the noun} 1. To contribute ts a com- 
mon expence in ſettled proportions. 2. To join, to produce one ef- 
fect, to contribute ſeparate powers to one end. Erery part clubs and 
contributes to the ſeed, Ray. | | 

To CLus, verb ach. to Pay to a common reckoning. 

Shylock and his wife 

Will cas their teſters now to take your life, Pope. | 

CLuB-HEapeD [from cb and head] having a thick head; Small 
club-headed anterinæ. Denham. 

CLuB-Law [of cub and law] Regulation by force, the law o 
arms. The laudable method of chub-lanv. Audi ſon. | 

CLus-Room [of club and room] the room in which a club or com- 
pany aſſembles. Addiſon uſes it. | | 

To Cxvex [cloccan, Sax. gluchen, Ger. chccian, Wel.  clorkars 
—_— locken, Du.] to cry as a hen does in calling her chickens 
together. | | | 

CLumy [formed from /ump. Jobnſon. klomp; Old and L. Ger. 
a ſhapeleſs piece of wood, or other matter nearly equal in its di- 
menſions. 2 7 

CLu'myer [prob. of clympne, Sax. metal] a clot or clod. 

Cru'myeseD, clotted together in little lumps © 

CLu'MPERToN, a clown, or clowniſh fellow. : 

CLumys [probably of kiump, Ger.] a numſknl, one void of com- 
mon ſenſe. Sinner. | 

CLu'msiLy [of clumſy)] awkwardly, unhandily; without nimble- 
neſs, without grace; as, to walk clumſily, and to manage any thing 


clumfily and unartificially. 


CLu'MsINEss [of clumſy] awkardneſs, want of nimbleneſs or dex- 
terity. The drudging part of life is chiefly owing to c/:/ine/s and 
ignorance, which either wants proper tools or ſkill to uſe them. 
Collier. | | 

CLo'usy [lompſch, Du. ſtupid] awkward, unhandy ; being with- 
out dexterity or grace. Clzmſy verſe, unlick'd, unpointed. Dryden: 
Clumſy fingers. Ray. | 

CLuncn, or Blue CLuxen [at Wedneſbury in Staffordſhire] 1. A. 
ſubſtance which is found next the coal in ſinking the coal-pits. 2. A 
clumſy, awkward fellow. 

CLunG, pret. and part. of to cling. See To Cr1xc. | | 

To CLuxc, verb neut. [clinzan, Sax.) to dry, as wood does when 
it is laid up after it is cut. See CLinG. ' 5 

CLunc [of clunxan, Sax. ] 1. Shrunk up with leanneſs, half. ſtarved, 


ſtuck cloſe together. 2. Withered, as fruits. 


CLu'niac Monks, an order of monks, founded in the year goo, by 
Berne, abbot of Cluny in Burgundy. : | 

CLusH and ſwollen Neck [in cattle] a diſtemper, when their neck 
is ſwelled and raw, | | 

CLv'srer [clupren, or clyrxen, Sax. kliſter, Du.] 1. A bunch; as. 
of grapes, figs, &c. 2. A heap of ſeveral things. 3. A number of 
animals gather'd together; as, a cluſſer of bees. 4. A body of peo- 
ple collected; ſpoken in contempt. A c/»fter of mob. Aadiſon. 

To CLusTER, verb neut. producing cluſters, to gather themſelves 
into bunches. The cluſtering vine. Milton. 

To CLusTER, verb act. to collect things into a body. 

Cr,u's TER GRAPE [of cluſter and grape] The ſmall black grape 
is by ſome called the currant or c/u/ter-grape, which I reckon the for- 
wardeft of the black fort. Mortimer. | 

CLv'sTrery [of cluprenicg, Sax.] growing in cluſters. 
Cru ſold law] 1. Clouted ſhoes, or horſe-ſhoes. 2. Stakes cf 


iron with which cart wheels are ſnhod. 


CLu'Tarivm [old law] a ſmithery or forge where ſuch ſhoes are 


made 


To CLuren [of uncertain etymology. Jobnſon.] 1. To hold in 

the hand, to graſp; as, to clutch prey. 2. To gripe with the fiſt: 

3. To double the hand, fo as to ſeize and hold faſt. 5 
I have the power to c/utch my hand. Shakeſpeare, 

CL uren [from the verb] 1. The gripe, graſp, ſeizure. 2. Gene- 
rally in the plural; the paws, the talons. It was the hard fortune 
of a cock to fall into the clutches of a cat. LEfrange. 3: Hands, in 
a ſenſe of rapacity and cruelty, | 

Your greedy ſlav'ring to devour 
Before twas in your clutches power. Huaibras. 
4. The hands clutched; 5. Falſe poſſeſſion. 

CLuTcn ted, having great clumſy hands. | 

To CIT TER [klattern, Du. kloettern, H. Ger.) to make à noiſeg 
rattling or buſtle. | 7 

A CrvoTTts, or Crvu'TTErING [cleadun, Sax.] a noiſe, buſtle; 
or ſtir, a hurry : a low word; as, to make a great clutter. 

CLypr, a river of Scotland, which ariſing in Anandale, runs 
north. weft by Lanerk, Hamilton, and Glaſgow; and falls into the 
frith of Clyde over-againft the iſle of Bute. 

CLy'pon [xv2av, Gr.] a floating in the ſtomach. Bruno adds, that 
hs chief ſymptom is flatuleney; and reſolves the cauſe into a bad dk 

eſtion. 
a CLyY'MEnos, or CLYMENON [xAvperor, Gr.] water-betony ; alſo 
ſoap-wort, tutſan, or park-leaves. Lat. ; 

CLyyrirFo'rmns [with meteorologiſts] a ſort of comet reſembling 
a ſhield in form. Lat. i YR ; 

1 or CL Sus [xxvope®:, Gr.] a purgation or waſhing, 
a ; 

rs is as follows : if you have four or five bodies, and from 
each of them draw a tincture or extract, and mix theſe acti; 
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called a clyſſus; or, according to ſome, a clyſſus conſiſts of a number 

of the efficacious principles drawn from one and the ſame bodies pu. 

| rified and then recompounded or mixed again; as when the ſeveral 
ſpecies of the ſame things ſeparately prepared are mixed again; as 
ſalt, ſulphur, oil, ſpirit, and mercury, are again brought to coaleſce 

into one body, Caſtel. Renovat, _ ö 
Cu vssvs [with chemiſts] one of the effects or productions of that 

art, conſiſting of the moſt eflicacious principles of any body extracted, 

purified, and then remixed. 
CL.yssvs, alſo a long digeſtion and union of oily ſpirits (eſpecially 
mineral ones) in order to make a compoſition of them; alſo a medi- 
cine made of the moſt active parts of any ingredient. 
CLy'srer [cluftere, Fr. cliſterie, Du. cliftier, Ger. of zav5ne, Gr.] 

a fluid medicine or decoction to be injefted into the bowels by the 

anus. 1 ; | | | 
To CLy'sTER1zE, to give a clyſter. A low word. 

1 CLy'To, a title of honour, anciently given to the ſon of a king of 
ngland. | 
ee with anatomiſts] a muſcle, otherwiſe called 

extenſor tertii internodii digitorum. Ir 
Cx d [xuxS», Gr.] the herb ſaffron of the garden, baſtard, or 

mock ſaffron. - . e 
To CoackRVA “TE [of coacervo, Lat.] to heap up together. The 

collocation of the ſpirits in bodies, whether the ſpirits be coacer vate 

or diffuſed. Bacon. : 
Coacrerv'aTion [from coacerwate} the act of heaping up together. 

The fixing of :t is the equal ſpreading of the tangible parts, and the 

cloſe coacerwation of them. Bacon. | 

Coach [coche, Fr. Sp. and Port. kotczy, among the Hungarians, 

by whom this vehicle is ſaid to have been invented. Mzn/heww. koetle, 

Du. kutſche Ger.] a large ſort of chariot, a carriage of pleaſure or 

ſtate, diſtinguiſhed from a chariot by having ſeats fronting each 

other. 
Coacn [on board a flag- hip] the council- chamber. 5 
To Coacn [from the ſubſtantive] 1. To carry one in a coach. 
Ihe needy poet ſticks to all he meets; 
Coach'd, carted, trod upon, Pope. 

2. To put any one into a coach. | | ey | 
Coacn-nox [of coach and box] the ſeat on which the driver of the 

coach fits. | "0 | | 
Coacu-nire [of coach and hire] money paid for the uſe of a hired 

coach. Eo, 


Coacn-novst [of coach and houſe] the houſe in which the coach is 


kept from the weather. 

_ Coaci-makErR [of coach and make] the artiicer who makes 
coaches. | | * 
Coach-Mak ENS, are of a late incorporation. They have for their 
armorial enſigns, azure, a chevron between three coaches or. The 


creſt is Phœbus drawn in a chariot all of the ſecond, and the ſup- 


porters two horſes argent, armed or. Their motto pe nubila Phæbus. 
Their hall is that of the ſcriveners. f | | 

Coach-Max {of coach and man] the driver of a coach, _ 

Coacn-t# heel [with the canting crew] a crown or half-crown, 
diſtinguiſhed, the former by the hindmoſt, and the latter, by the fore 
coach wheel. | N 

To Coa cr [from con, together, and act] to act together, to act 
in concert. Theſe two did coact. Shakeſpeare. 

Coa'cTion [conftum, ſup. of cage, to compel, of con, together, 
and ago, to act] compulſion, con!iraint, force, either reſtraining or 
impelling. Vet it had the force of caaction, and deſpotical. South. 

CoacrivE [from wad} 1. Compulſory, having the force of re- 


ſtraining or impelling, reſtrictive; as, a coadtive power. 2. Acting in 
cConcurrence; an oblolete ſenſe of the word. | | 


Imagination, | 
With what's unreal thou coadive art. Shakeſpeare. 
Coapju'ment [from con and agjumentum, Lat.] mutual aſſiſtance. 
CoA DD U“ TAN [of can and adjutum, ſup. of adzuwe, of ad, to, and 
juwvo, Lat. to aſſiſt] helping, co-operating. Thracin's coadjutant, and 
the roar of ferce Euroclydon. Philzps. | | 
Coapyju'ror [cadjuteur, Fr. coaczutore, It. of coacjutor, Sp. and 
Lat.] 1. A fcllow-helper, an aſſiſtant, an aſſociate. I have had no 
hint from my predeceflors the poets, or their ſeconds and coadjutors, 
the critics. Dryden. 2. In the canon law, one who is impowered or 
appointed to perform the duties of another. . 
Coapju'vancy [of con and adiuwvo, Lat. to aſſiſt! owing to the 
coldneſs of the earth, ſome concurrence and coadjuvancy, but not im- 
mediante determination. Brown. | 5 | 
Co:puna'Ttion [of coadunatus, of con and aduno, to unite toge- 


ther, of ad to, and anus, Lat. one] the act of uniting, or gathering 


together into one. | | 
Coapunt'Tion [of con and unitio, Lat.] the conjunction of diffe- 
rent ſubſtances into one maſs; as, a coadunition of particles. Hale. 
ComTa'neous [coetancus, Lat.] living in the ſame age with 
one. | 5 
ComTE'RNAL [ceæternus, Lat.] W eternal; or (according to 
its ſtrict etymology) eternal together with another; and in this ſenſe, I 
ſuppoſe, the word ſoweidie-] was meant by thoſe who firſt izported 


it into the chriſtian theology, I mean the writers of the fourth century ; 


not to imply ſelf-exiſtence, or abſolute underi ved eternity; for that 
was, on all tides, appropriated to the ir cauſe and FaTHER of the 
univerſe, but in oppoſition to thoſe who affirmed, “there was a time 
in which God's fir// production did not as yet exiſt.” And yet it ſhould 
not be diſſembled, that the moſt conſiderable writers of that century 
choſe rather to expreſs this production by its being before all time or 
ages, than alſolutely to ſay, that the thing produced by God was co-eter- 
nal with Him. Thus Euſebius, tho' he conſtantly oppaſes them who 
affirmed, there was a time when the Son of God was not ; and fre- 
quently aſſerts the generation of the Son to have been from begin- 
uingleſs ages, nay more, and once uſes the phraſe eternal generation 


{as Diodoxus the Platoniſt had done before him. Cadæuortb, p. 239.) 


yet, concerning eternity, abſolutely ſo called, the ſame author thus 


emphatically expreſſes himſelf. Marcellus, ſays. he, determines 
that the aof God is Lale. ] eternal, that is to lay © unbegotten ; 


COA 


not conſidering that if the avord be diſtin from God, then he 

Two ETERNaLs, the word, and God; and fo there is no 
original of things. But if he ſays, there is but one eterna 
God and the word the ſame; then he is openly a Sabellian,” 
Theolog. lib. 2. c. 12. And again, © The ſplendor, ſays be, ; 


l, Making 
Ecclef 
co- exiſlent with the luminous body- But the Father's e 


is before the Son's, and precedes his generation; he being Dug 


otten.” Demonſt. Evang. lib. 4. c. 3z. And that he was no 
in all this, but ſpoke 8 of Ss times, appears . 
C. 3. 4 TeouTHeXtbv de 9 TeouPiravai πννντνον Vis ö g 001089 echo vo 
i. e. (if J underſtand him right) That the Father exi/ts before the 805 
is an univerſally acknowledged truth.“ See Fir Cavse, and Bi, Y 

GexERATION 3 and Cud worrh's Intell. Sy. p. 252. 8 

Cox vous [of covus, Lat.] of the ſame age with another, 

To Coa'cmenT [coagmento, of con and agmen, Lat. an arm 
keep together, Had the world been coagmented from that pat 
fortuitous jumble, this hypotheſis had been tolerable. Glanvill.. 

CoacmMenTaA'TION. 1. Collection or coacervation into one mat 
union, The well-joining, cementing, and coagmentation of woch 
Ben Johnſon, 2. In chemiſtry, the melting down a matter, by eag; a 
in certain powers, and afterwards reducing the whole into a concr; 
or ſolid. hn 3 

Coa'cuLaBLE [from to coagnlate] capable of concretion, A fh 
and tranſparent ſubſtance 3 415 into vitriol. Boyle, | 

To Coa'cuLaTE, verb ad. [coaguler, Fr. coagulare, It. of coapule. 
tum, a” to force into concretions ; as, to turn into curds as 3 
lated maſſes. | 8 " 1. 

To Coa'cuLaTE, verb neut. to run into concretions ; as, the nik 
coagrlates, | MM 

Coacula'rion [coagulazione, It. of coagulatio, Lat.] 1. Is the 
condenſing or thickening of a fluid matter, without its loſing any qt 
the ſenſible Parts, which caus'd its fluidity ; as, in blood, milk, C. 
2. The body formed by coagulation. The ſubſtance of coagulain; 
is not merely faline. Arbuthnot. | 
_ CoacuraTtion [with chemiſts] is a giving a conſiſtence to |; 

quids, by drawing out ſome part of them in vapours by the means if 
fire; or elſe by mingling liquors of a different nature together, 

CoaGuLaT1on [in chemical writers] is expreſſed by theſe cn. 
racters H. E. 

Con'culative [from to coagulate] having the power of cauſng 
coagulation. Boyle uſes it. | 

Coa'cularToR [from to coagulate] that which cauſes coagulatio, 
Coagulators of the humours are thoſe things which expel the moſt fl 
parts, as in the caſe of incraſſating. "ans, 

5 uu, Lat. whatever ſerves to coagulate or join things v. 
gether. , | A 

Coaculum [with ſurgeons] the thick part of the blood, that fon 
in the ſerum, when it is cold. 8 

To Coaxs, to fawn upon, to flatter, to ſooth. See To Cosi. 

Coar [col, Sax. and Teut. kole, Du. kohle, Ger. kul, Dan. kd 
Su.] 1. A mineral fuel, a black, ſulphureous, inflammable matt 
One ſpecies of pitcoal is called cannel or canob coal, which is founl 
in the northern counties. 2. The cinder of burnt wood; charcoal, 
3. Fire any thing inflamed ; as, a coa/ of fire. 

Jo Coal {from the noun} 1. To burn wood to charcoal. Fetch. 
ing wood when it is coa/ed. Carew. 2. To delineate with a coal, 
He coal d out rhimes upon the wall. Camden. | 

Do blow the Coals, to raiſe differences between perſons, 

CoAaL BLACK, aj. [of coal and lach] black in the higheſt degree; 
of the colour of a coal. : 8 | 55 

CoaL-Box [of coal and box] a box to carry coals to the fire. 

Coal Fire, a heap or pile of fire-wood for ſale ; ſo much a vil 
make a load of coals when burnt, | 

CoAL-MINE [of coal and mine] a coal- pit. 

Coal Mouſe, a bird. | 

Coar-eprT [of coal and pit] a pit made in the earth, out of whic 

coals are dug. 0 ns; a "ps 

CoaL-sToxE [of coal and, fone] a fort of cannel coal. Ci 
fone flames eaſily, and burns freely; but holds and endures the fi 
much longer than coal. Woodward. | ; 
| Coal-work ſof coal and wwerk]. a coalery: 

CoaLEry [of coal] a place where coals are dug. FEA 

To CoALE'SCE [ coaleſce, Lat.] 1. To unite in maſſes, by a ſpor- 


tancous approximation to each other; as, vapours coaleſce and col. 


ſtitute globules. 2. To grow together, to join. 
CoaLlt'sCEnCE, or CoaLE'SCENCY | with philofophers] a clean 
or uniting together of the ſmall fine particles of matter that compo 
any natural body. 
Coal EScExCE [with ſurgeons] the cloſing of a wound; the gro- 
ing together again of any. parts, which were before ſeparated. 
Coalr'TioN [coalitus, of coaleſeo, Lat. union in one maſs] 3 * 
union, or growing together of parts before ſeparated. Theſe {qu 
der'd atoms ſhould convene and unite into great maſſes ; without i 
a coalition, the chaos muſt have reigned to all eternity. Bentley. 
CoaLTEAN [coalternus, Lat.] reciprocal, mutual, being by tum, 
CoaLTEerN Fevers, are ſuch as when two come together period- 
cally, the one invades, as the other goes off alternately. 
Coa'Ly [of coal] containing coal, full of coal. Coaly Tint, 
ancient hallow'd Dee. Milton. | 4 
Coa'mings of the Hatches [in a ſhip] are the planks or frame 
which raiſes the hatches above the decks. | 
Coan {of the iſland of Gul is often applied to Hippocrates, dt 
any 3 that relates to him or his writings, it being the place o 
birth, | | ; 
To Coa'rcT [of coacto, Ly 1. To ſtraiten, to confine into! 
narrow compaſs, 2. To contract power. If a man coarets Hut 
to the extremity of an act, he muſt blame and impute it to 
that he thus coardted and ſtraitened himſelf. 1055 | "efſin 
CoarcTA'T1ON, Lat. [from coar#] 1. A ſtraitening or P r. 
together, confinement, reſtraint to a narrow place. The greatelt wen 
if they have no coarctation, or blow not hollow, give an in 
ſound. Bacon, 2. Contraction of any ſpace. Stralten the * wil 
never ſo, much, provided the Ades of it do not meet, the Vet. 


* 


ſions. Dryden 


mes, want of delicacy. 


Y banks of leſs waters; as, the Holland coaft: 


i clear. A proverbial expreſſion. 


== where it 


| of a woman's dreſs. 


COB 


to beat below or beyond the r 
Election is oppos d not only to coaction 
determination to one. 


continue to 
of liberty. 
arctation or 


""Coant: | feel 1.N 
of what coar, 


1 to c 


metal you are moulded. 

Not ſoft or fine ſed of 2 the threads of Er b 

" Rude, r0 ugh of manhers, udeiyil. 4. Groſs, not delicate. 
3. Aude, Tis not the eee tie of homes law, 

at binds their homſon. 

1 rude, — Praiſe « 4 il is 1 mylelf, 
be png to 5 , in my coar/e Engli s beautiful Expreſ- 
nfiniſh'd, unaccomp — = art, or edycation. 
practical rules may be uſeful to ſuch as are remote from advice, and 
to coarſe practitioners. Arbuthnot. 7. Mean, not nice, not tc 


vile. 
Ill conſort, and a coarſe paris FE! 
Diſgrace the delicacy o feakt.. oſcommon. 
A Ca _ uſeleſs dunghill weed. 2 


1851 T, adv. 1. Without fineneſs, without refinement. 2. 
45 not * John came neither eating nor drinking, but 
fared coarſely and poorly. Brown, 3. Rudely, not civilly. The 

ood cannot be too much honoured, nor che bad too coarſely uſed. 
ryden, 4. Inelegantly. The rudiments of Virgil's p Xtry 22 
1 lad. which yet retains ſome beauties of the a | 
Cox'RSENESS * 3 1. I Ae — | "a in the 
$. Bacon. 2 ns en rofſ< 
coarſene/s of glaſ: 11 . > 0 te 2 
he illuſtration) as with dogs in conples; —_ 7 of the ſame 
2 L'Eftrange. 4. .Roughneſs, rudeneſs of manners. 
A baſe wild olive he remains: 
The ſhrub the cuarſeneſi of the clown retains. Garth, 
Meahneſs, want of nicety. Conſider the penuriouſneſos of the 
lio anders, the "ur" 003g 4 faod and raiment, and their little 
dulgences of pleaſure ſon; 
1 eren le, Fr. cofta, It. and' Sp. kult, Du. ciiſte, Ger. 1. The 
edge of the land next the ſea, the ſea-ſhore; it is not uſed for the 
2. It ſeems to be 
taken by Newton for fide [co/ie, or cate, Fr.] Some virtue lodged i in 


| | ſome fides of the cryſtal, inclines and bends the ra rays towards the coat 
of unuſual refraction, otherwiſe the rays woul 


not be refracted 
towards that coaft, rather than any other coaft. Nexwton. 3. The coaft 
The danger is over, the enemy 
are marched off. Seeing that the coaſt ava elfar, Zolmane diſmiſſed 
Muſidorus. Sidney. 
CoasT 5 the ribs] a breaſt and neck of lamb, mut- 


ton, veal 
To Cour, ende the noun] to ſai[along by the ſea-coaſt, 


Das. 


| within fight of land. 


Steer my veſſel with a ſteady hand, 
And coaft along the ſhore in 1275 of land. 
To 2 verb 5 — ſail 


found in coafting it. 
CoasTER [ m ory 0] te that fails near the ſhore. _ 
In our ſmall we muſt not launch too far, 


We here but coaſters, not diſcoverers are po 


Cos srine, ſailing within ſight of land, or withing S. 2 


tween them. 


CoasrinG [with mens is the l trees, EK, 


ing the ſame 3 the ſouth, weſt, caſt, (Ic. which 
e. 

ey core, Sax. hot, Du.] a fold for ſheep 3 alſo a hut for 
cattle 

Coat [cotte, Fr, cotta, It.] 1. A 
moſt. 2. Petticoat; the habit of a 
3. The habit or veſture, as demonſtrative 
the office. Men of his coat ſhould be minding ns prayets. Sæviyt. 
4. The hair or fur of a beaſt ; as, a harſe's ca. 6. The outſide of 
fruit, 7. A thin covering laid or done over any things as, 2 coat of 
fine mould, &c, 8. That on which the are por- 


way 


t worn commonly upper- 
oy in his infancy, the lower part 


ot ſeparated from impurities or TY" not fine, 


£ plicjendly, ond 


and wealknefs 


It a cobwveh 


al Jack plants of 


Slaps it in fo m 


by, or near to. ere H 


| uce a yellow flower, the 
| e ins, 


0 00 


ren of a blue colour: theſe German t 
42 1 os kobbelen, Du. or kobler, Dan, and that 


er] 1. To do work * * 1 25 
un 


o do or make any thin 
of Germany, in the ect — 


ral * of ſhoe. 2. 
TE ly. Give the baſe Mr back their cobbled 
0'pBLEexTz, a large city 
Triers, and circle of the Lower Rhine, fituated at the conflue 
2 Ins and Moſelle, 52 miles north-eaſt of Triert, and 36 f. 
ol | 
A Co's21.n [kobler, Dan. to mend ſhoes) a mender of old 
alſo. a bungling workman in general. In reſpect of a fine wor 
[ am, but'as you would ſay, a cobbler. $h 
CoBBLEK keep ro pour laſt. Lat. Ne ſutor altra cregidam. Fr. 
un a ſon metier. (Every one to his trade.) The ktiowh ſtory of pA 
who would not ſuffer the cobler to judge of his picture beyond fs 
gave riſe to this u 
0 0 i: [of i .+bunglingneſs. 
Coons [of cob and ür! irons with a knob at the upper end; 
as, ranges, cobirons, and and pots: Bacon. 
Con: SHOP [of con and biſhop] a coadjutant biſhop: Hyliff + uſes ; it. 
O'BLON, a port=towh of the hither India, ſituated on 
mandel-coaſt, 1 miles ſouth of Fort St. G. ; 
Co' Nur [of cob and Had 1. A ſpeties of hazel. 
me ; the conquerin | 
 Con'swan (of oh Avg and Avas] the head or leading ſwat, 


War ot 53 taken 
th an. 14 

bells or 8 * fo 

Du.] 1. A web made by A 


6067 2. Any ſnate or trap, eke 2 


A Comves [ox trivial flight} prerence. A certain noted 
Pa nl againft the 1 5 7 allowed 

gath, and m r the act 8 
ument. 
Coca, or 0. 


+. Chiltern 


8 BW EE 


cogger of final! boat. | 
Co'cacLE Eee dba e 69 device for filhing, made of ſal- 


v (old law] 


low. twigs, ſplit and covered next the water with an ox- © hide, ih which 
the fiſherman ſits, rows with one hand, and manages his net, or any 
other biking tac tackle, with the other, 
Co'cao Nut, or Ca'cao Nut, an Indian nut, of which chocolate 
is guage: See Cacao. 
' Coccr'rrrovs eas a grain 8. and fro, Lat. to bear] 
at bear 
Coce? is Ot, or Co'cevx 1 — a cartilaginous kind of 
bone Aare to the eemity of the os ſacrum, fo named, becauſe ; in 
like a cuckow's bill. 
cis, the old, filly tune of a cuckow. 
Coen lin dottor's bill | Ron for cochleare, i. e. ſpoonful. 
Cocnm, a port-town of India, on the Malabar coaſt, about 100 
miles —_— Calicut, Hers he Dutch have a faQory, and a vety 


- CHin-Cuing, a 141 of India; bounded by the kin : 
2 on the north, by the Indian ocean on the eaſt and out, | 
and by the & the kingdom of Cambodia on the weſt: It is upwards of 
long, and 150 fa 43. 


1 AL (ehh. Sp. a arr e] an hct up- 
on the dpanci and . ee ro er 3 
CochingAl. Grain; is à red berry growing in * ood in a 


fruit; reſembling that of the 1.1 tree or tonne, the firſt ſhoots. 


whereof; when ripe, opens with 
which fall on the leaſt agitation, and which the ladians caref y go 


af ther up; eight or ten of theſe fruits yield about an ounce of grain. 


berry yields a dye almoſt as beautiful as that of the jaſeR, 

and is He, upon my cally be ceived in mm : 
O'CHLEA anatomilts cavity or hollow car, 
refers die el of a ſnail. : * wy *. 


trayed; er- coat armour, a coat of arms. Cocuxka [in mechanics] a ſcrew, one of the ſix mechanic 

Coat: [of cor, Sax. hot, Du. kante, L. Ger. an hut, 22 ers; it is à ſtrait cylinder furrow ed ſpi al-wiſe ; if the furrow: far. | 
c.] denotes that the place, to which it is added, was denominated face be convex, the ſcrew is ſaid to be male: A it is called 
from a cottage, Qc. in chat place. a female ſcrew. motion is to be the male and fe- 

Coar of Mail, a e of armour made- in the form of a ſhirt, male ſcrew are always joined; that is, whenever the ſcrew is 29 be 
and wrought over wi many iron'rings. uſed as a ſimple pl eng ne or mechanical wer, when rr 

Cor fin a ſhip] is pieces of canvas done over with tar, pat a- axis in peritrochio, there is no occaſion for a female ; by that cafe 
bout the maſt at ths partners; and alſo about the pump at the decks, it hecomes part of a compaund engine. See Screw. 


that no water may go down there. 
Coar [with 2 a membranous cover of any part of the 
Y ; as, the coats of the eyes, arteries, veins, nerves, Ge. 
To Coar [from the ſabſt.] to cover, to inveſt, to overſpread ; 
8, tO coat a retort. _ 
To Coax, to wheedle, to humour, to flatter ; a low word: She 
as muzzling and coaxing the child 3 its a good dear, ſays ſhe. £'E/- 


range 
Gore [from coax he who coaxes or wheedles. | 
Ft Cos [a word often in the compoſition of low a 
Coch: Sax, kopf, Ger.) the head, e Us 
Go ee er] fete 2 IIS 
Cop [coppe, Sax a ſea-fowl, called ea | 
2 for ſhips; 8, the cob of lime in Dorſet 


1 a Spaniſh coin, the ſame as a piaſter. 
Cone 1 s, a fort of demons in human ſhape, who were called ſa- 
e and ſaid to be attendants of Bacchus: 
0 BALT, or Copa' N [in medicine] a ſort of mineral of a 
. kiſh colour, or maker grey, ſhining ſhining ſtone," and a cauſtic quality; 
ont 0 e and The arſenical part bein 


ing pos the Iu It is found in Germany, Saxas 
20d 2 . v7. Bobemia, 


2 Kew. Wreath 


2 ons cc and ſtruts 


it a metalline ealx; its: fumes are violently: poiſonous, | 


 Cocuusa (in architecture] a winding flair-caſe. See CLinax : 
and read there, gradatio, i. e. a gradual ri 
one thing to another, 
CaciLea're, Lat. [a ſpoon, in medicine] a ſpoonſul. 
2 ala, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb ſpoon-wert or ſeur- 


er /CBLEARY, 17 of cochlea, Lat. a Cn baring the form of 


ires and cochlea 


of corbles, Lat. Lee ha . a8, 


T b att. [from cock 1. To ſet ere to hold 
8 cock Teig! his wad. © Our Lightfoot barks, and —— 


or aſcending, by eps, from 


 _ Co'culgarep { 


ſtones of a cochleated figure. Woodward 


his Gay. 2. To ſet up the hat with an air of petulance, 
els Ta dere yang fellow ERR 
o 


2 1 monld © pe arp. of © oe. 4 


T look ig 
o Coen, N pert, or Every 
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| ehe ſurgeon 18 his mates. 


SO 


pun, that holds the flint. 8. The wrought piece that covers the ba- 
nce in a watch, 9. A conqueror, a leader, a governing man, The 
cock of the club. Aen. 10. Cock-crowwing z, anote'of the time in the 
morning; as, the firſt coc#, the ſecond us, Shakeſpeare. 11. Cock- 
boat, à ſmall bost. They take view of all ſized cocks, barges, and 
6ſherboats. Carew, 12. A ſmall heap ; as, 2 cock of barley,. 13. 
The % of a hat from the comb * a cock, Jobzſen] as, the cock. 
e. Every Cock is proud on his own wunghill 
| Lat. Gallus in us flerguilinso plurimum Poteſt. 2 
Fr. Chien fur 775 fumier eft hardy. Tf FTE 
Sp. Cada Gallo canta (crows) en fu muladar. It is a ſign of cowardice, 
and by no means of true courage, when any one ſtruts, looks big or 
inſults, when he knows he is ſure of protection, or out of the reach of 
his antagoniſt. 3 a 
* Cock [with Her.) Guillim ſays of the cock, that as ſome ac- 
count the hen the queen, and ſwallow. or wagtail the lady, ſo may I 
term this knight among birds ; being both of nable courage, and al- 
ways prepared for the battle, havin Gui comb for an helmet, his ſharp 
and hooked bill for a faulcheon to flaſh and wound his enemy, and, as 
complete ſoldier, armed cap-a-fe, he has his legs armed with ſpurs, 


- 


giving an example to the valiant ſoldier to expel danger by fight and 


not by flight. | . | 
The cock, fay others, is the emblem of ftrife, of quarrels, of haugh- 
tineſs and of victory, becauſe he rather chooſes to die than yield, and 
therefore he is called the bird of Mars: | | 8 > 
He is likewiſe an emblem of jealouſy and vigilancy. ER 
A Cocx [hieroglyphically] ſignifies a noble diſpoſition of mind, 
there being no bird of a more generous and undaunted courage at the 
night of imminent danger. | | 


- 


Cock of ay [. d. cop, a heap] a ſmall heap of hay; properly, a 


cop of hay. | 3 
_ Corx 4 Hoop [cogue-a-hupe, Fr. 7. e. a cock with a coop-creſt or 
comb] ſtanding upon high terms, all upon the ſpur. 
Cock on Hoop be. the cock or ſpigot being laid upon the hoop, 
and the barrel of ale ſtumm'd, 1. e. ue out without intermiſſion] at 
the height of mirth and jollity. _ 
| Cocx-FicuTiNG, the original of this ſport is faid to have derived 
rom the Athenians, on the following occafion : When Themiſtocles 
was marching his army to fight the Perſians, he by the way eſpyin 
two cocks ſighting, cauſed his army to behold them, and made the fol- 
lowing ſpeech to them: Behold, theſe do not fight for their houſhold- 
gods, for the monuments of their anceſtors, nor for glory, nor for liberty, 


nor ſafety of their children; but only becauſe the one will not give way to 
the other. This ſo encouraged the Grecians, that they fought ſtre- 


nuouſly, and obtained a victory over the Perſians ; upon which cock- 


fighting was, by a 1 law, ordained to be annually practiſed by 


the Athenians; an 
rived. we 
_ Cock-noxst [of coc, in the language 
high horſe, on horſeback triumphant, exulting. 


hence was the original of this ſport in England de- 


Cock ADE [of cock] a ribbon worn in the hat. 


Col cx AL, a ſort of play. 

Cocx-Ale, pleaſant drink, ſaid to be provocative. 

Cock-Baæud, a pimp. | wx PTD 

Cock-Sure [of cock and ſure] very ſure, confidently certain. In con- 
tempt. We ſteal, as in a caſtle, cck-ſure. Shakeſpeare. CY 
— Co'cxarovst [among the 4 7 5 Indians] is one that has the 
honour to be of the king's council with relation to the affairs of the 
government, and has a great ſhare in the adminiſtration, and muſt paſs 
through the þ»ſeanau before he can arrive at this honour, or be of the 


A cock-mgſter bought a partridge, and turn'd it among the fighting 


Cocx- Maren [of coc and match] cock- fight for a 2 Their 
h. Addiſon. * 

__ Cockx-pir [of cock and pit] a place made for cocks to fight in, Now 

emy of arms 


Coe bir [in a thip of war] is 4 place on the lower floor or deck 
behind the main capſta 


Y 


abs, a oft for the catching of woodcocks. = 
Cocks (with mocinges] are {mall { ware Þ 


* 


In how, Which are ut the middle of larpe wooden ſhivers, to 
revent en from (fiſting and galling by the n of the block or pul- 
on which they turn. . u Tp a ANI 


80 to rooſt. About cg time. Shakeſpeare.” 


Cock-ipur [of cor And ur} Virginian” hawthorn, a ſpecies p 
| 4 i Land fi Wb produced in f pf 


medlar. It large an nches, 


t 
Andi it fruit, w ich is' ripe in autumn rows in eat Auflerz and is 
e sse Rod or dr Mille, Benm e ade en 


8 


cock- ſighting. 


of the Brigantines, high] a 


this tree contains a ſweet liquor like milk or cream, and of a pleaſant 


with the hand ; called alſo bacce piſcator &, i. e. fiſhers-berries. , 


COPD 


| Cocx-weed (with botaniſts) an herb, called alſo dittander or 
perwort. | ö Np. 
Cock-swarn, or Coxon [of a ſhip] an officer who has the ch 
of the cock- boat, barge or ſhallop, with all its furniture, and 5 
readineſs with all his crew to man the boat upon all occaſions; (oe. 
guet, Fr. a ſmall boat, and fvain, of Tyan, coggrpame, Sax, (. 
ruptly chu.) a 


Cock-T ROI ED Horſe [with farriers] a horſe whoſe a 
wind-pipe is ſo long, that he cannotdraw his breath with that eaſe tha 
others do which are looſe throppled. . 

Cotk's Walk [with cock-figbters] a place where a cock is bred, yy 
where commonly no other cock comes. 

To Corker [coqueliner, Fr.] to cade, to fondle, to indulge, 
Moſt children are ſpoiled by cockering and tenderneſs. Locle. 
© Cocxer [of cork] one {kill'd in, or a great lover of the ſport af 


Co“ ex ERM OUTH, a borough and ſea- port town of Cumber 
ſituated on the Iriſh ſea, and almolt ſurrounded by the Cockar ad 
Derent, the former of which divides it into two yarns, Which are 
communicated by a good ſtone bridge. It is 20 miles from Carjg. 
167 from London, and ſends two members to parliament. X 

Co'cxer [probably of — briſk, malapert. A low word. 

Cocker, or Coker, a cuſtom-houſe ſeal; alſo a parchment ſealed 
and delivered by the officers of the cuſtoms to merchants, as a wary 
that their goods are entered. The greateſt profit did ariſe by theo, 
of hides. Davies. | | 
Cocxkr Bread, the fineſt ſort of wheaten bread. 

CocktTTA'Ta Lina {in old law] wooll duly entered at the cyſtgy. 
houſe; and cocketted or allowed to be _=— | 

CocktTTum, or Coex Tu, the office at the cuſtom-houſe ves 
the goods to be exported are to be entered. ret, 

Co'cxtxe Cloth [with fowlers] a frame made of coarſe canvas, abou 
an ell ſquare, tanned, with two ſticks ſet acroſs to keep it out, having 
a hole to look out at, and to put the noſel of a ſhort gun through, 
the ſhooting of pheaſants, &ec. 

Cole ENET [of cock) a young cock bred for fighting, 

Which of them firſt begins to crow ? | 
| The old cock ?——the cockerel. Shakeſpeare. 

 Co'cxr5n [of cock] wanton, uppiſh. WE 
 Co'cxtsnness, wantonneſs, uppiſhneſs, 5 | 

Cocx ir [coccle, Sax. coquille, Fr. a ſmall ſhell, as of ſnails, c 
ſuch ſmall fiſhes] a weed that grows among corn, otherwiſe call 
corn-roſe ; alſo a ſmall ſhell-fiſh. L 
Cock E Stairs, a ſort of winding ſtairs _ 

To Co cx LN, to pucker, to contract into wrinkles, as ſome dal 
does, like a cockle · hell. Camblets cocked grain. Gay. 

Co ex LD [of cockle] ſhelled, perhaps turbinated. 

0 The tender horns of cocked ſnails. Shateſpeare. 
| Co'ckxney [a word of which the original is muchcontroverted, The 
French uſe an expreſſion, pais de gy for a country of daintie, 
Paris eft pour riche un pais de cocaigne. Boileau. Of this word they ar 
not able to ſettle the original. It appears, whatever was its fi 
round, to be very ancient, being mentioned in an old Normaane 
axon poem. : | | 
Far in ſee by weſt ſpayng, 

Is a lond yhore cocayng. 

On which Dr. Hickes has this remark : munc coguin, coguine, Que 
olim apud Gallos otio gulæ & wentri deditos, i gnauum, ignavan, di. 
Sidioſum, defidioſam, ſegnem figniſcabant. Hinc urbanes utpote a rufiii 
laboribus ad vitam ſedentariam, &. quaſi defidioſam awocatos gagan 
noftri olim cokaignes, quod nunc ſcribitur cockneys wocabant. Et ou 
hic noſter in monachos io moniales, ut ſegne genus hominum, gui defidie 
dediti, wentri indulgebant, & coguinæ amatores erant, malevolentiſint 
invehitur. &c.] a nick-name commonly goon to one born and 
bred in the city of London; ſome derive it from the tale of a citizens 
ſon, who knew not the language of a cock, but called it neighing; 
others again of coguin, Fr. an idle perſon, citizens generally living 4 
leſs active life than country people; others again from cocker or. ful. 
For who is ſuch a cockney in his heart, | 
Proud of the plenty of the ſouthern part. Dor/er. 
2. Any effeminate, ignorant, and deſpicable citizen. 
This great lubber the world will prove a cockney. Shakeſpeare 
| Co'co, or Cocoa [cacaotal, Sp. and therefore more properly wit 
ten cacas] an Indian tree reſembling a date tree, being a ſpecies d 
palm which is cultivated in moſt of the inhabited parts of the El 
and Weſt Indies, but thought a native of the Maldives. The nut d 


taſte; the inner rhind of which may be eaten like artichokes, 1d 
of the outward are made large cables; and they make drinking 
bowls of the ſhell.” The leaves of the tree are uſed for thatchng 
their houſes, and are alſo wrought into baſkets and moſt other thing 
that are made of ofiers in Europe. Miller. | | 
Give me to drain the cocoa's milky bowl. Thomfon. _ 1 
Coen AA, or Cor AN Iq. cogueman,, of cogua, Lat. a kite * 
or coquine, Fr.] a man that cots or acts the part of a cook among v0 
men, or concers himſelf in kitchin affairs, : * 
Cocona'ro, a town of Italy, in the 2 of Piedmont, b 
23 miles eaſt of Turin. It is {aid to be the birth - place of the fame 
Columbus, who diſcovered America. , 
Cocous'r, Fr. a beau, a gallant, an amoroſo, or general lotet 
alſo a wanton maiden, who keeps ſeveral lovers in ſuſpence. 
Co'eTiBLE { cofibilis, Lat.] eaſy to be boiled. 
Co'cTiLe [cofilis, Lat.] — or baked, as > brick. 
CocTilLLa'TioNn, Lat. a poaching ; as, eggs, Oe. | F 
Co'ction [Fr. tocione, thug coetio, 6 The a& of 1 
2. in ph * a cating or reſolution of feveriſh matter. 3: 
ſtion in the ſtomaen. ' Ee. . 
Coe via, or Co'curum in old law] a ſmall drinking cup in 
ſhape of a boar. | | ſe of by 
0 cut vs dadicur, a poiſbnous narcotic berry, made 5 * 
poachers to intoxicate fiſh,” ſo that they may be taken out 0 . 
| : in- 
Cop [cobbe, Sax. and Du. a pillow] #8, pin-cod, # ? 


cuſhion, . Cos 


C OE 


„Sax. coſe, Fr.] the husk or ſhell of peaſe. beans, Ic. 

Cop 99 in full laſt year rich peaſe did grow. May. | 
Cop, or Co've15H a kind of large fea fiſh, | : 
Cope, part. adj. [from cod] incloſed in a cod; as, codded grain. 
Gong Sounds, certain inward parts of a cod-fiſh. wh Ga 

« Cops [codde, SAx.] the teſtes, or rather the bag which contains 


Of. inn grain or ſeed contained in cods, as beans, peaſe, Ec. 
Co'opzR5, gatherers of peaſe or peaſe-cods. 3 
Cop's Head, the head of a cod-fiſh ; alſo a fool, a block-head. 
Cop-PLECE, the fore part or fore flap of a man's breeches. | 
To Co'DDLE [of coquo, 3 Lat. Skinner, or cod, Sax. ] to ſcald 
il, to boil up ſlowly. | | 
* (5-00: reobb1g; Sat. baving pods or ſhales, as peas, beans, Cc. 
Cops [of codex, a book, of caudex, the trunk or timber of a tree, 
becauſe the books of the ancients were made of wood, and their leaves 
were ſomething like our table- books] a volume or book. 2G 
Cops [among lawyers) a certain book or volume of the ancient 
Roman law. In old time, the pleas and anſwers of the lawyers were 
in looſe ſcrolls or ſheets of parchment or 1 Theſe the emperor 
ultinian, in the ſiæth century, having collected and compiled into a 
book, called it codex, and ever ſince, this book, by way of eminence, 
has been called the code, and is accounted the ſecond yolume of the 
Roman civil law, and contains twelve books. 

The matter of it, eſpecially as to the firſt eight books, is pretty near 
the ſame with the digef/s ; but in theſe things it differs, firſt, as to the 
ile, which is not ſo pure; ſecond, its method is not ſo accurate as that 
of the digefts ; thirdly, in that it diſcuſſes matters of more common uſe; 


in the digeſts, and there are the opinions of the ancient lawyers upon 
them, and ſo contains more polite, fine, witty arguing, than of uſe to 
che generality of mankind. | | i 

And for this reaſon Juſtinian compoſed the code, becauſe he found 
the digeſts in many places too fine and ſubtle for common uſe, and alſo 
very defective and imperfect, as not deciding many caſes that did daily 

cur. | | | 
"This code was compiled from the anſwers and determinations of c6 
emperors and their councils, many of which were learned and ſkilful 
lawyers, as the famous Papinianus and ſome others, from the time of 
the emperor Adrian to Juſtinian's own time. And in this code there 
are abundance of things fully and diſtinctly determined, which before 
were either omitted or too briefly handled, _ 

The Theodofian Cop x, is of good uſe to exlain the other code, which 
cannot well be underſtood without it. This was held in great eſteem, 
and was uſed in the weſtern parts of Europe for ſeveral hundred years, 
as Mr. Selden relates, after that law was in a manner diſuſed and 
_ but now the Theodoſian code is alſo grown much out of 

Articles they draw, | - | 
Large as the fields themſelves, and larger far 
Tuhan civil codes with all their gloſſes are. Pope, 

Copkx, the name given to a certain collection of eccleſiaſtical laws, 
aſcribed to a late Engliſh biſhop. 55 5 F 

Co'via Lande, zune, Gr. with botaniſts) the top or head of any 
plant ; but more eſpecially that of a : 


tament, when any thing has been omitted which the teſtator would 
haye added, explained, altered, or recalled. 1 | 
To appoint her, Ne e | 
By codicil, a larger jointure. Pfior. 3 
Copi LIE [Fr. codillo, Sp.] a term at ombre, when the game is 
won againſt the player. ebe hs | 
Trembles at th* approaching ill 
Juſt in the jaws of ruin and codille. Ph rem. 
Copr'ntac [codignac, Fr. cydoniatum, Lat.] quiddeny or marma- 
out, or Co'ptincG [of coddle, of cod, Sax.) an e proper 
to be coddled or boiled, and mixed with milk. r 
Their entertainment at the height, Big | 
In cream and codlings rev'ling with delight. King. | 


dosen [Lat. according to Fallopius] venereal buboes in the 
in, |, ; ; ' & £ þ 
Cos [with miners] a little lodgment they make for themſelves un- 
der ground, as they work lower i ood... 85 OM 
Cor cun [in anatomy] the blind gut, the firſt of the thick inteſ. 


which ſerves it both for entrance and exit. Lat. 


Cor'ericacy [of con and efficacia, of efficacis, gen. of effcax, Lat. 
5 * of ſeveral things acting together to prodce an effect. ws 

Corr rreikner [of coefficient] the cauſing or brin in to paſs to- 
er with another; he. ou hg the ae of acln . to 


me ſingle end. The managing and carrying on of this work b 
the ſirit' inſtrument 9 5 Glanwille, G l 


| N Lehe [corffciens, of con and effeiens, Lat.] that 


Cake, 9 7 or brings wank: to * with another. 
r LICTENT, of any generating Term [in fluxions] is che quanti 
vn ariſes by dividing that term by the generating 3 TY 
8 der [with algebraiſts] the known quantity that is mul- 
P eK of To 3 terms hn equation, + IN 
. NTs [in ra] are numbers prefixed to letters or ſpe- 
ie, Fen which they are ſuppoſed to be multiplied ;"and * 
Kor wi letters, or with the quantities repreſented by them, they 
avs 1 * e or product, coefficient production; whence the 
nerdy L . Er i 8 the quantities repreſented 8 b, are 
geo produtt 603 hy 2 » and that out o theſe two the rean- 
ELIA Laa Gr. with anatomiſts] fignifies any kind of origi- 
9 5 an animal body; and hence diſeaſes ſeared in the Af 
DE the body, are called cceliac affection. — 
bel 1e [of zona, Gr. the belly] of or belonging to the 


wheteas the more abſtruſe and ſubtle queſtions of the law are diſcuſſed _ 


or the like, his 


ment. 


Co pie Ceadicille, Fr. cadicillb, 4 447 Sp. of codicillus, Lat.] a | 
ſupplement to a will or other writing ; eſpecially an addition to a teſ- 


es, ſo call:d becauſe made like a fack, having but one aperture, 


0 O E 


CokrLiAe Artery (wich anatomiſts] is that which ariſes from the 
trunk of the aorta after it ects the abdomen, and ſpreads into two 
branches; the firſt on the right hand named gaſtrica dextra, and the 
other on the left, called ſplenica. 


 Corttiac' Paſſion, a kind of flux or looſeneſs that ariſes from the 


indigeſtion or putrifaction of food in the ſtomach and bowels, whereby 
the aliment comes away little altered from what it was when eaten, 
or changed like corrupted ſtinking fleſh. Quincy. 

Cox Vein, that which runs into the Tateſtiniam rectum, or blind 


t. ä f 
Coxrioixous [cœligena, of cælum, heaven, and colo, Lat. to in- 
habit] heaven - born. | Sg 
Cof'Loma [vonupe, Gr.] a hollow round ulcer in the tunica cor- 
nea, or horny coat of theeye. Lat. | | 
5 [with anatomiſts] the cavity of the eye towards the cor- 
ner. Lat. | 
Cor MeTERY [cimetiere, Fr. cimiterio, It cementerio, Sp. earmete= 
rium, Lat. of xoyunr1gier, of xouay, Gr. to ſleep] a burying place, 
a church- yard. | 
Coe'MeTiON [coemptio, Lat.] the action of buying up of things, 
Monopolies and coemption of wares for reſale. Bacon. . 
Cos NogirEs by c-, common, and g., life] a ſort of monks 
in the primitive chriſtian church, that' had all things in common by 
way of religious converſation, in which they differed from the Ana- 
chorites, who retired from ſociety. Alſo in a modern ſenſe they are 
religious that live in a convent or community under certain rules. | 
OENO BIARCH [of xowofSiagyney of xow®-, common, 6:0, life, and 
#exuv, Gr.) a chief governor, the prior of a monaſtery. 
Coxno'piTic [from aA For or pertaining to cœnobites, or 
to the way of living in common. | | 
Cor'nopy [canbium, Lat. of 2. and fie, Gr.] a ſtate of liv- 
ing in common or like monks, &c. 
Coxno'se [canoſus, of canum, Lat. filth] filthy, muddy. 
Coegno'siTy [cæneſitas, Lat.] filthineſs, muddineſs. | | 
CognoTa'PHIUM, or CENOTAPHIUM {of x:yO-, empty, and ra, 
Gr. a ſepulchre] an empty tomb or monument, erected in honour of 
ſome illuſtrious nm deceaſed, who periſhing by ſhipwreck in battle, 
y could not be found to be depoſited in it. See 
CENOTAPH, - | 
 Cor'quarl [cotgal, Fr. rorguale, It. coægualis, of con and æqualis, 
Lat.] equal to one another, being in the ſame ſtate with another, as 


_ fellows and partners are. 


Corqua'LiTY, or Cor'quaLlNess [of corgual) the ftate of being 
equal with. _ | | | 

To Cox xe [coerceo, 7 to reſtrain, to keep in order by force, 
a term in the civil law. Ayliffe uſes it. N. eee nne 

Cor'rciBLE [coercibilis, Lat.] 1. That may be held in or reſtrained, 
2. That ought to be reſtrained. i | | 

Cox“ xc [of coerce] the act of reſtraining, a keeping in good or- 


der, penal reſtraint, check. Hale and South uſe it. 


 Cox'rcave [coercitift, Fr.] 1. That which has the power of laying 
reſtraint, 2. That which has the authority of reſtraining by puniſh- 


Cor'rciveness [of coerce] compulſiveneſs. PO TSS 
5 Coxxv'LExOus [cœruleus, Lat. with botanic writers] of a blue co- 

ur. a : , 

Cox'srELDT, a town of Germany, in the biſhopric of Munſter, 
and circle of Weſtphalia, ſituated on the Birkat, about 23 miles weſt 
— 5 nd; 1 I elt Lat.] partaki 

OESSE'NTIAL Jof con eſſentialis, of eſſentia, Lat.] ing 
of the ſame a, The Lord our God is but one God; E 
indiviſible unity we adore the Father, as being altogether of himielf;3 
we glorify that conſubſtantial word, which is the Son; we bleſs and 
magnify that coeſential ſpirit, eternally proceeding from both, which 
is the Holy Ghoft. Hooker. | | Fo. 

CokssxxTIA'LIr r, or CotssE'NTIALNESS [of cogſential] partici- 
pation of the ſame eſſence. t [RE -* 

CogTa'neous [coetaneo, It. of con and tas, Lat.] 1. Of the ſame 
age with another. 2. Living together at the ſame time ; ſometimes 
with fo or unto. Evelwas as old as Adam, and Cain, their fon, coeta- 
neous unto both. Brown. e randy rg ET 

CotTa'xeousNess [of coetancous] che ſtate of being of the ſame 

with. 5 eee 
neg [ coeternel, Fr. coeterno, It. and Sp. of con and æter- 
nus, Lat.] being eternal to, with, or as well as another. Of the 
eternal coeternal beam. Milton. See ComTERNAL. 1 ; 

CoeTE'RNALNESS, or CogTe'tniTY [of ceternal the ſtate of being 
eternal with another eternal being. The eternity of the Son's genera- 


. 


tion and his — and conſubſtantiality with the Father. Hammond. 


 CorTr'rnalLY [of coeternal] in a ſtate of equal eternity with an- 
other. Coeternally begotten Son. Hooker. | TE 
Coz'val, adj. [of con and ewwum, Lat. an age] 1. Being of the 
ſame age or duration with another. RT 886 
15 * his teeth and white, like a young flock 
Cocual and new ſhorn. Prior. | 


2. Followed by a %; as, coral with mankind. 3. Sometimes by 


to. Corval to mankind. Hale. We Fe 
Corval, ſub. [from the adj.) a cotemporary. Pope uſes it. 
Cor'vous [croewus, of con and vum, Lat.) being of the ſame age; 
with to. South uſes it. | a 
To Coexi'sr, [of con and exiffo, Lat.] 1. To exiſt at the fame 
time; as, ideas coexiſting together. Locke.” 2. Having <vizh, Du- 
ration, with which the motion never coexiſied. Lecke, (9 
© Coev4'iiry, the being of the ſame age or duration. 
Coxux [Fr. in heraldry] as party en cur ſigniſies a ſhort line of 
tition in pale in the center of the eſcutcheon, which extends but a 
le way, much ſhort of top and bottom, and is there met by other 
lines, kB form an irregular partition of the eſcutcheon. See Plate 


IV. Fig. ' Ty 
, Lat.] exiſtehce at the ſame 


3 [of cen and | 
time with another ; having e. The real /coexifience of that thing 1 
that motion. Locke. 2. More commonly «uzrb, The being of God's 

5 | Fm Corr 
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made and boiled. 


It.] acaſe or box, commonly of wood, to put a dead 
der to burial ; alſo a mould of paſte for a pie. 
Corrim [of a horſe] is the whole hoof of the foot above the coro- 


Corxi'57»xt [of con and exiſiens, Lat. 4. Hay an xi 8 nce toge- 
1 10 * 1 ould 


er at the ſame time; with to. It is not requiſite that a thing ſh 
2 coexiflent to the motion we meature by, Locke. 2. Sometimes 
; a, Coexiflent with the motions of the great bodies of the univerſe. 
. : * | c 
Jo Copxre'xp (of cn and extende, Lat.] to extend to the fame 
Jace or di E. wt uh 7 Every __ is coextended with the 
ody moved.  Greey. _ il 1242 4 
Corxxrxnstox [of coextend] the act or ſtate of extending to the 
ſame ſpace 1 with another. Some analogy at leaſt of coex- 
with * y. Hale. : i * . 
_ Co'sris ay pronounced eqber. urks, 
cahuah by 7. Tr ies of Arabic . . It is found to 
ſucceed as well in the Cari iſlands as in its native place of growth, 
Mocha, in Arabia Felix. The berry brought from the Levant is moſt 
M, and the berry when ripe is as hard as horn. Miller. Alſo 
a ſort of a drink made of the berry, very familiar in Europe. Some 
refer the invention of coffee to the Perſians, from whom it was learned in 
the x gh century. Thevenot, the traveller, was the firſt who brought it 
imo France; and à Greek, called Paſqua, brought into England by 
Mr. Daniel Edwards, a Turky merchant, in 1652, to make his coffee, 
firſt ſet ap the profeſſion of coffee · man; tho' ſome o Dr. og xd 
had uſed coffee before. Chambers. They ye in Tyrkey a drin 
called cafe made of a berry of the ſame name, as black as ſoot, of a 
ſtrong ſcent, but not aromatical ; which they take, beaten into pow- 
der, in water, as hot as they can drink it: this drink comforteth the 
brain and heart, and helpeth digeſtion. Bacon. : 
Corrtt-nouse (of 1 and bouſe] a houſe of entertainment, 
where coffee is ſold, and the gueſts are ſupplied with newspapers. 
Capret-man {of coffee and man] one that keeps a coffee-houſe. 
Addiſon uſes it. | | 922 
Cor rex · rox {cf coffee and pot] the covered pot in which coffee is 


Co'rytr [coppen, Sax. coffre, Fr. cofre, Sp. and Port. coffano, It. 
koffer, Du. coffer, Ger.] 1. A cheſt or trunk, generally for . 
money; as, to fill one's coffers. 2. Treaſure. Without any burihen 
to the 's coffers, Bacon. 3. A long ſquare box, or trough, in 
which tin ore is broken to pieces in a ſtamping mill. 5 

Corrs (in fortification] a hollow trench or lodgment cut acroſs 
2 dry ditch, from ſix to ſeven feet deep, and from ſixteen to eighteen 
broad: the upper part being made of pieces of timber, raiſed two 
feet above the level of the moat, which little elevation has hurdles 


laden with earth for its covering, and ſerves as a parapet with embra- 


ſures. | 5 

Corres [with architects] the lowermoſt part of a cornice, or a 
ſquare depretiure or ſinking in each interval, between the modillion of 
the Corinthian cornice, uſually filled with a roſe, pomegranate, or 


other inrichment. FR ; | 
To Co'rrex [from the ub/?.] to treaſure up in cheſts. Treaſure, 
as a war might draw ſo a peace ſucceeding might coffer up. Ba- 


Co'rrtren [in the 2 houſhold] the ſecond officer next under 
— — who has the overſight of the other officers, and pays 
Co“ FIN cope, Sax. a hole, a coffer, a cheſt, or perhaps of coffans, 
y in, in or- 


net, including the the ſole and the fruſh. 
8 a horſe] is a ſmall {| — bone, incloſed in the 

middle of the hoof, and poſſeſſing the whole form of the foot. 5 
Corrm of Paper, a tnangular piece, ſuch as grocers put up pepper, 

De. in form of a cone. 3 a 
To 3 2 the ub.) to incloſe in a coffin. 


In priſon, and here be caſia d when I die. Donne. 
Corrin-Maker {of coffin and make] one who makes coffins. | 
To Cos, verb ac. [a word of uncertain original; but, by Skinner, 

derived from cogueliner, Fr.] 1. To flatter, to uſe adulatory ſpeeches. 
Cog .their hears from them, and come home belov'd. Fhatefpeare 
2. To obtrude by falſchood. I have cogged in the word to ſerve my 
turn. Frilling fleet. 3. With milwrights, to fix cogs in a wheel. 
To Coc a Die, to ſecure it fo as to direct its in order to. pro- 
duce the number deſired. e | ; 
But then my ſtudy. was to cog the dice, 
And dext'rouſly to throw the lucky ſice. Dryden, 


To Coe, verb neut. to lye; to-wheedle. Mrs. Ford, I cannot 


cog ; I cannot prate, Shakeſpeare. | | 
Cos. 1. The tooth of a wheel, by which it acts upon another wheel. 
2. A ſort of boat uſed on the river Humber. 


_ Co'cency, ſub. [from cogent] force, ſtrength, power of convic- 


ton. | 
 _ Co'cenr, adj. [cogens, Lat.] forcible, convincing, powerful, re- 
ſiſtleſs. Such 24 9 Fa of nature. Prior. 8 how a 
_ Co'GEnTLY, adv. om cogent] forcibly, in an irreſiſtible manner. 
Cock v, a city of Tartary, in Aſia, remarkable for its commerce 
in muſk. Lat. 41 N. Long: 74% E. | ' 
, Cave, or Co ο [in old law] a ſat of ſea · veſſel or ſhip, a cock- 
Co oon [from 29 cog] one that flatters or wheedles. | 
_ Co'g6ipsTONE [cuegolo, It.] a ſmall pebble, a little tone. Skin- 
Co'c1TABLE [cogitabilis, of cogits, Lat, to think] that may. be 


| ON. : . 
CoGi'TABUND Lcegitabundo, Sp. cogitabundus, Lat.) full of thoughts, h | 
y thoughtful. | f 


action. Cogigations vaſt and . Bacon. 2 
Fix'd in g wien Jeep, Miltan. 1 
Coorrarion [with the Carteſians] whatever a man experiences in 


ſelf, and of which, he is conſciqus ; as all the 0 of the | 
derſtanding, will, — ination, and ſenſes. | 3 > 
CogiTa"Tive [cogitativu, of cogite, Lat.) 1. Having the power 


the centre to that of the baſlion. 


con 


of thought or reflection; as, & cogitative ſubſtance we call ſpiri 11 
ſoul. Bentley. 2. Thoughtſul, given to deep meditation. By 
more copitative. M otton. 8 - F | H * 
Cocoxa'TiON [cognatio, Lat.] 1, Kindred, deſcent from the 
original. Vices of near cognation to ingratitude. Jouth. 2. Rela 
8 ven of the ier — — of no cognation. Bronyy. 
.OGNATION [1n civil law | arentage between 
females, both 0 Eos wy the ſame father, * ww ol 
Co'ox, the capital of Caramania, in the Lefler Aſia, ancient Y el. 
led Iconium, about 250 miles ſouth of Conſtantinople, 
Co'GNIsABLE (conrigable, Fr.] 1. That falls under judicial notice. 
as, cogniſable to the law. 2. Proper to be tried or examined, (. 
niſable both in the eccleſiaſtical and ſecular courts. Aylife. 
Co'gnzsance, or CoGNIzANCE [connoifſance, Fr. couoſcenſa, |; 
copnitio, Lat. (ny ping judicial notice, trial, judicial author, 
Cognizance of the law. Addiſon. | 
Cotxtsance, a badge by which any one is known particularly, , 
badge of arms on a ſerving man, or waterman's ſleeve, ſhewing tha 


he belongs to a particular maſter or ſociety. Livery coats wit cop: 


nizances. Bacon. Theſe were the proper cognizaxces and coat. arms gf 
the tribes. Brown, 

Conse [in heraldry] ſignifies the ſame as creſt, which in ary 
atchievement helps to marſhal, and ſet off a coat of arms. 

CoGNISANCE Fo law] ſometimes is uſed to ſignify the confeſſion of 
a thing done, an acknowledgment of a fine ; alſo an audience or he. 
ing a matter judicially, _ ; f 

OGNISANCE of Plea [in we) is aprivilege granted by the ki 

to a city or town corporate, to hold a plea of all contracts and of land 
within the bounds of the franchiſe ; ſo that if any perſon is impleaded 
upon ſuch an account at the king's or mayor's court, or the court of 


the bailiff of ſuch franchiſe, he may aſk cognizance of the plea, i. 
- that the matter may be determined before them. 


Cocnisx E, or Conwise's [a law term] the perſon to whom a fire 
is acknowledged. . 

Cocniso's, or Conniso's, one who acknowledges or paſſes a fine 
of lands or tenements to another. 5 
Coch rio Præjudiciali. {in civil law] is a debating of a point tha 
happens accidentally before the principal cauſe can have an end. Let, 

oro [cognitio, of cognaſco, Lat. to know] knowledge, con. 
plete conviction. 

CocntTio'ninus Admittendir, a writ to a juſtice or other perſon, 
who has power to take a fine, and having actually taken anacknoyledy. 
ment of it, defers to certify it into the court af common- plea, f: 
quiring him to do it. ” | 

Co'gnirIVE 2 tus, Lat.] having the power of knowing. Us. 


leſs the und employ its cognitiue or apprehenſive 
about theſe terms, the 2 be 8 2 of "og 


South, , 
Coono'MINaL, adj. [cognominis, gen. of cognomen, Lat.] having the 
ſame name. Brown uſes it ſubſtantively, ox as an adjective elliptical 
Nor does the dog-fiſh at ſea much more make out the dog of the land, 
than his cognonina or name-ſake in the heavens, Brown. | 
Cacnauina'TON {of cognomen, Lat.] 1. A ſurname, the name uf 
a family. 2. A name ſuper · added from any accident or quality. Pon- 
pey deſerved the name Great: Alexander, of the ſame cognominatin, 
ben 
-0GNO'SCENCE [ conneiſſance, Fr. c „It. of cognoſco, 
knowledge ; the ſtate or act of knowing. . - | 
Cocno'sciBLE [cegneſco, Lat.] that may be known, being the ob- 
* of knowledge. Matters intelligible and cegręſcibit in things naw 


« E. 

 Coono'scrTive [ copnoſcitivo, It.] pertaining to knowledge. 
Co'crtTaL Line 5 — a line Fo. 2a from the angle of 
CogG-men, dealers in _— x. 
Coo-wakkE, coarſe cloths, anciently uſed in the north of England. 
Cocve, a ſmall cup or dram ef brandy. In Scotland, a ful 

wooden veſſel ſtaved and hooped. | 9 
To Coc ux, to drink brandy. | SIE 
To Conan [cobabitar, Sp. cohabite, Lat.) 1. To dwell wi 


| another in the ſame place. The captivated ark foraged their count) 


more than a conquering army: they were not able to cohabit with thi 
holy thing. Seuth. 2. To live .together as man and wife do. He 
knew her not to be his own wife, and yet had a deſign to cohabitwi 
her as ſuch. Fiddes., _ | $ 
Cona'sitTanT [of cobabi] one who inhabits with another. Thr 
iards are to be their cobabitants. Decay of Piety. 4 
Cona'BiTANCE, or ConaniTa'TiON [Fr. of cohabito, of con, à 
habite, Lat. to dwell} 1. The act or ſtate of cohabiting or dvellng 
with another. 2. Hate of living together as huſband and wife. 
itation and actual conſum- 


It could not evacuate a marriage aſter 
mation. Bacon. ' 74 {EOS 
Co'urr [coberitier, It. carrede, Fr. of cobæres, Lat.) a joint. hei 
with another: one of ſeveral among whom an inheritance is die 
Marvied perſons, widows, and yirgins, are all coheirs in the inheritanee 
of Jelus, Taylor. | ; | 
ourr'aess [of cobeir] a female joint- heir with another female 


To Cons RE [coheren, Lat.] 1. To ſlick orcleave to. 
all their mee 3 3 Pop 
DR ung to t , coher'd around. g TH” 
2. To be well connected, to follow regularly in the order of diſcourſe 


Had time obe d with place, or place with wiſhing. 
3. To hang together well, .to-agree. 


Contact, or Cons ANY froerenta, It. cohærentia, of en, 
and hereo, Lat. to ftick] 1. A ſticking, ſtate of cleaving 0! hangily 
together. "That ſtate of bodies in which their parts 2 . 
ther, ſq that they reſiſt divulſion and ſeparation. Qyinq - eng 
tween extreme fixedneſs and cobereacy, and the moſt rapid A 

motion. — 4 2. Connection, de 1 the 3 Fo 
to one another, an agreement. een ſermon a 
ſhould there be that coberence which cauſes have with their aſoal * 
Hooker, 3. The texture of a diſcourſe, by which one po” 
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ther regularly 4nd naturally. 4. Conſiſteney in reaſoning or re- which our Lord beſtows on them that believe arigbt in Him, and 16ve 
- ſo taat one part does not contradict or deſtroy the other. Cohe- Him, and learn from Him, that there is one FaTuzr, who is oer 
Pp diſcourſe, and a dire& tendency of all the parts to the argu- all, and thro' all, and in us all, Irenæus adv. Hwrefis, Ed. Grabe, 
gar in hand. Locke. 3 £ ES p. 427, 428. If the reader deſires to ſee by what church writers an 
gl Coke ak 1 [coerente, It. of cobærens, Lat.] 1. Striking together, ahſolute co. immenſity was introduced, he may conſult the words 
ſo as to reſiſt ſeparation. Coagulating and diluting, that is, making FizsT Caſe, and Circum-Incefffon. Tho! the learned Cudworth 
1 ir parts more or leſs coherent. Arbuthnot. 2. Suitable to ſomething ſeems to queſtion if even h (1 mean the old Athanaſians) ventured 
ale regularly adapted. N 23 to aſſert an abſolute co-equality of the divine perſonages betaveen them- 
"> Taftru&t'wy daughter, N ſelves, tho' alike omnipotent ad extra, or with regard to us : ind he 
That time and place, with this deceit ſo lawful, affirms, that St. Baſil, St. Gregory, Nazienzen, St: Chryſogom, and 
May prove coherent. Shakeſpeare. ; | evenSt. Athanaſius himſelf, all underſtood our Saviour as ſpeaking in 
Confiftet, not contradictory to itſelf, agreeing together. A cohe- his HIGHEST Capacity, when he ſaid; © My Fathur is REATER than 
n thinker, and a ſtrict reaſoner. Watts. FEE: 2 I.” Cudworth's Intell. Syſt. p. 495, 598—600. p<: 
""Conx/gexr Diſcourſes, are ſuch diſcourſes in which there is a con- Coin [of coigne, Fr.] a corner, any thing ſtanding out angularly, 
nexion and agreement between their parts. : 4 a ſquare brick cutdiagonally, called often guoin or quine: = 
ConkxkxH Propoſitions, ſuch as have ſome relation or agreement No jutting frize, | | 
one with another. 8 1 5 k ö Buttrice, or coigne of vantage. Shakeſpevre. 4 
Cour'sr0xn [cohefio, Lat.] 1. The act of ſticking or cleaving toge= — See you yond' coin o' th' capitol, yond corner ſtone: ' 
ther. 2. The ſtate of union, the ſtate of inſeparability. What cauſe | = Shakeſprare: 
of their cobeſſon can you find. Blackmore. 3. Connection, dependence. Coin (coin, Fr. the dye or ſtamp with which money is coined per- 
Ideas that have no natural coh://onz come to be united in their heads. haps of cuneus, a wedge, becauſe metal is cut in wedges to be coined ; - 
8 | : ; r., as others ſuppoſe, of xy, Gr. an image, becauſe it has com- 
Conzs10- of the Parts of Matter [with philoſophers) is a certain monly the figure of the prince's head upon it; or probably of cunnar, 
quality from whence ſoever if ariſes, by which the parts of all ſolid Sp. to coin} 1. Any ſort of ſtamped money, or a piece of metal con- 
bodies adhere or ſtick cloſe to one another. 5 verted into money by impreſſing certain marks or figures on it. 
Conx'sivE [from to cobere] having the power of ſticking to another, You have made EY | | | 
and of reſiſting ſeparation. | : 88 Your holy hat be ſtamp'd on the king's coin. Shaleſpeare. 
Conk'sivexgss [of coheſive] coheſive quality, the quality of reſiſting 2. Payment of any kind. The loſs of preient advantage to fleſh and 
ſeparation. ER 5 blood, is repaid in a nobler coin. Hammond, See Coids. | 
To Conr'siT [of cohibeo, Lat.] to reſtrain, to hinder. 3 Much Corn much care, E RIF 5 
To Co'noBaTE, verb at. To pour any diſtilled liquor upon the Lat. Creſcentem ſeguitur cura fecuniam. Horat. Fr. Plus on a dar- 
remaining or freſh matter, and diſtil it over again. | gent, & plus en a de ſouci. H. Ger. Giel geld, viel ſorgen.. Tho' 
Cono 4 TION [from cohobate; with chemiſts] a repeated diſtilla- riches, and the obtainining of them, is almoſt every man's greateſt care, 
tion by pouring the liquor on again 2 the dregs remaining in the yet they are not always the happieſt men who attain them. They at 
veiſel, or upon treſh ingredients of the ſame kind, commonly performed beſt require a conſtant ſollicitude to employ and ſecure them, and often 
0 open mixed bodies, or to render ſpirits volatile. beget ſuch an inſatiable thirſt after more, as hinders us from enjoying 


Conor [coborte, Fr. and Sp. coorte, It. cohors, Lat.] 1. A band of thoſe we have. _ . | ü 5 
ſoldiers among the Romans, ordinarily conſiſting of 500 men, or the To Coin [from the 20] 1. To mint or ſtamp metals for money. 
tenth part of a legion. The Komans levied cohorts, companies, and They never put in practice a thing ſo neceſlaty as coined money is. 
enſigns. Camden. 2. In poetical language, a body of warriors. Peacham. 2. Td invent words or ftories. 
The cohort bright ; IE | | Never coin a formal lie on't, 1 
Of watchful cherubim. Milion- . | To make the knight o'ercome the giant, Hrdibras. = 
ConoxTa'TION [cobortatio, Lat.] an exhortation or encouraging Cor'Nace [from coin] 1. The act or practice of coining. The care 


by words, 7 of the coinage was committed to the inferior magiſtrates. Arbuthnot. 
Cote [coeffe, Fr. from cofea for cucufa, low Lat.] a fort of hood or 2. Money ſtamped legally. This is conceived to be a coinage of ſome 
cap for the head: a woman's head-dreſs. 5 | Jews in deriſion of Chriſtians, who firſt began that portrait. Brown. 

_ Serjeants of the Cole, a title of ſerjeants at law, 2 them from 3. The making of money. 4. The charges of making or coining 
the wearing a coif on their heads. Of the degree of the coif. Bacon. money. 5. Forgery, invention. This is the very coinoge of your 
A brother of the coif. Temple, | | brain. Shakeſpeare. ROE We. 3 ; | 
Col ED [from coif] wearing a coſf. LY To Co'ixncipe [of coincide, Lat.] 1. To fall upon or to meet in the 
Cor rruxk [coeffure, Fr.] 1. A coif or head-dreſs. I am highly ſame point; as, two lines coincide. 2. To concur, to be conſiſtent 
pleaſed with the corfure now in faſhion. Addiſon, 2. The badge of a with. The rules of right judgment and of good ratiocination often coin- 
ſerjeant at law. cide with each other. Malts. 


Cotax, an Iriſh word. Deſmond began that extortion of coigne, _ COorNCIDENCE, or Co1'NCIDENTNESS | corncidentia, Lat.) 1. The 
and livery, and pay; that is, he and his army took horſe-meat, and ſtate of ſeveral bodies or lines falling upon the ſame point; as, the co: 
man's meat, and money, at pleaſure. Dawes: incidence of centres, 2. Concurrence, conſiſtency, tendency of ſeveral 


Coioxk, Fr. 1. A corner. 2. A wooden wedge uſed by printers things to the ſame end. The very concurrence and coincidence of ſo 
to faſten their matter in the forms. 8 many evidences to the proof, carries great weight. Hale. 3. Some- 
Cor, [kolleren, Du.] 1. A noiſe, clutter, tumult, confuſionz times followed by a; as, coincidence of planes with one another. 
buſtle. Miſtreſs, all this coil is long of you. Shakeſpeare. 2. A rope Cor'xcipenT [of corncidens, Lat.] 1. Falling upon the ſame point; 
wound up into ring. 3. The breach of a great unn. as, cointident circles, 2. Concurrent, conſiſtent, equivalent, tanta- 
Tokeep a Coil prob. of kottern, Teut. to chide] to make a noiſe; mount; as, to be perfectly ſuitable and coincident with virtue. F 
diſturbance, ftir, buſtle, and confuſio nn | CoincipenT Figures [in geometry] are ſuch which being placed 
To Cor [cueiller, Fr.] to gather into a narrow compaſs. The one upon another, do exactly agree or cover one another, | 
lurking particles of air muſt plump up the ſides of the bladder, untilthe Co'ixcLuptD [of con, with, and incluſus, Lat.] included together 


preſſure of the air that at firſt coiled them be re- admitted. Boy/e. with another. | 
Jo Coil @ Cable [a fea term] is to wind it about in form of a ring, Corxdica'TiIONS [of con, and indice, Lat. to ſhew ; with phyſicians] 
tie ſeveral circles lying one upon another. | are ſigns that do not indicate or diſcover by themſelves, but, together 


_ CorLixe of the Stud, ſignifies the firſt making choiſe of a colt or with other things and circumſtances, affiſt the phy fician to form a 
young horſe tor ſervice. Pu Judgment of the diſeaſe. _ _ | p54 
Cor'vmBRA, a large city of Portugal, in the province of Beira, Cor'ngr [of ccin] 1. A minter or ſtamper of coin, a maker of mo 
ſituated on the river Mondego, about 96 miles north of Liſbon. ney. Deſigns that never enter'd into the thoughts of che ſculptor or 
CO-IMMENSE, noun adj. What is equally immenſe; or perhaps (ac- coiner. Addiſon. 2. A counterſeiter of the king's money, a n. Aker of 
cording to its tri etymology) immenſe together with another; The baſe coin, 3. A forger, an inventor, Dionyfius, a Greek coiner of 
Ante. Micene doctrine, on this head, was well deſcribed by Lactantius, etymologies. Camden. 3 IE 8 
when he lays, there is but one sur REM God; who alone is unorigi- Cor'x1NG,, the art of ſtamping or making money. See Coix ak. 
kate; as being himſelf the origin of all things; in gu filius & omnzia In the art of coining, they make uſe of rwo principal machines, the 
contrnentur, 7. e. in whom the son and all things are conTaineD:"”” preſs for ſtamping or giving the impreſfion, and the machine for mil- 
Or by Novation long before him, © Gop the FaTHER is the founder ling or ſtamping the edge. The preſs is repreſented on Plate XII. 
and creator of all things, alone unoriginate, inviſible, immenſe, im- Fig. 2. to which the coining ſquares or dies are faſtened. The plan- 
mortal, eternal: the oB Go; to whoſe magnitude, and majeſty, chet, or piece to be coined, —— laid flat between the dies, they pull 
and power, I'll not ſay, any thing can be preferred, when [in truth} the bar of the engine by its ropes, which gives the impreſſion. he 
nothing can be comPaRED. with it.” Nowat. de Regul; fid: c. 31. machine for ſtamping the edges is repreſented on Plate IV. Fig. 50. 
and indeed biſhop Bull [Defen/. Fid. Nicen. Ed. Oxon. p. 462] con- The planchet is put between the two pieces, one of which is fixed, the 
leſſes, that, weteres catholics pene omnes, Ic. i: e. almoſt all the ca- other moveable, by means of a dented wheel. This ſliding- piece turns 
 tholie writers, who preceded Arius, ſeem not to have known the invi- the planchet in ſuch a manner, that it remains ſtamped. on the edge 
ible and ?mmen/e nature of the ſon of God. True enough, if the word when it has made one tuin. 
[immenſe] be underſtood in its moſt high and abſolute ſenſe: For in Coins, or Quoixs [entagreures, Fr. either of coigner, Fr. to drive 
pos ſenſe the Aucizxrs appropriated not only this, but every other or thruſt tn, or of ceins, Fre corners; with architers | the corners of 
Pius: perfection to the FigsT cAusg and FATHER of the univerſe; walls; or a kind of dies cut diagonal-wiſe, after the manner of the 
rs was ia ſublimitas (as St. Cyprian expreſſes it) u/lum conſortem flight of a ſtait- caſe, ſerving at bottom to ſupport columns on a level, 
. 4. Nor has that susLIMirr any compeer. On the other and at top to correct the inclination of an entablature ſupporting a 
| y ic mould not be diſſembled, there is à relative immenſity which vault. 1 
ele ancient writers aſcribe to the 2 and the bird perſons. Thus Coins, or Quoins Cin gunnery] great wooden wedges: with ſmall 
= s repreſents the'Loo0s of God as infixed in the whole Hen of handles at the ends for the levelling of a piece of ordnance at plea- 
de tony ©; and yet when conſidering him in relation to his Father; ſure, | | 
OR i Pater enim conditionem & pre: fr 
e e @ Patre, Se. i. e. The Farngx at once ſupports the faſten the whole compoſure of letters in the chaſe or frame. * 
the Fa 2990 and bis on Logos.; and the Logos being. ſeſported by Colus, or Caniigg Coins in a e {mall ſhort pieces of u ood. 
Art — gives the /pirit to whomſoever the FarRER a. cut with a ſharp ridge to lie between the caſks to keep them from rob 
__ — the ons God, the FaruERR, is manifeſted, who is over all, ling one againſt another, : gs 9g 
1 = all, and in all. The F ATHER in truth is over all; and He Franding Cans, pipe- ſtaves, or billets to make caſks-falt, or to 
ofthe Cee Chrif, The Logos is „re all, and He is the Hgap keep them from rolling. Sp do rg Hh Woe) 
» ME Church: And the ſpirit is in us all; and he is the /iving avarer, ; ; 
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ſuum ſimul portans, & ver- Coins, or Quoins [with, printers} certain ſmall wedges uſed, to 
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Cor 


- Chi'ndbire, or Cs“ nonTE [nowCrry;, of deu, common, and 
2:8, Gr. life] a religious perfon, who lives in a convent, &e. under 
2 certain rule, contra-diſtinguiſhed from an hermit or an anchorite 
who lives in folitude. 2 ; 

Too Cojoi'n, verb nent. [of con, and join, conjungo, Lat.] to be 
joined with another in the ſame office. | | 2 
Thou mayſt cojoin with ſomething, and thou doſt; 

And that beyond commiſſion. Shateſpears. 
- Cor'nx, or Cnve, the capital of the country of the Grifons in 
Switzerland, fitnated on the river Rhine, 53 miles ſouth of Con- 


- Cor'sTrEL, 4 coward cock; a rimaway. He's a coward and a 
coiſtrel, that will not drink ta my niece. Shakeſpeare. 
. Corr, or Quort (Bott, Du.] a die, a fort of broad rings of iron 
or horſe-ſhoos to play withal, a thing thrown at ſome mark; ſee 
Quorr. The time they wear out at coits, kayles, We. Caverv. 
Cotriox [of coltis, Lat.] 1. The act by which two bodies come 
together. By Gilbertus this motion is termed coition, not made by any 
faculty attractive of one, but a ſyndrome and concourſe of each. 
Brown. 2. Bodies tending towards one another, as of the iron and 
loadſtone. 3. Copulation or intercourſe between male and female. 

CorT10N of the Moon [in aſtronomy] is when the moon is in the 
ſame ſign and d of the zodiac with the ſun, 

Cox [perhaps from coguo; Lat. to bake. Skinner] pit-coal, or 
fea-coal, burnt into a kind of charcoal. 

Cox ENUA “ USRN, a fortreſs of Livonia, on the river Dwina, about 
32 miles eaſt of Riga. | 
- Co'xtR, a boat-man of water-man. 

Co“ x ERS, hſhermens boats. 

A Coxxs, a meer fool; a niany : 
Co, is a common abbreviation fot co/oned. | 


' Co't.axper [of colo, Lat. to ſtrain] a fieve made of various 


materials for ſtraining any thing clear. 
A thick woven oſier colander, | 
| Thro' which the preſſed wines are ſtrained clear. May. 
To CoLaynir'zt [ colaphizo, Lat. of De, Or.] to buffet. 
Corrie, Lat. [of ax, Gr. to carve] the art of carving 
figures in ſtone. = e 
Col ARBA“S1IAU s. See Colon BASLANs. * 
Co'LaRix [in architecture] the little frize of the capital of the 
Doric and Tuſcan column, placed between the —_— and the annu- 
lets; alſo the orlo or ring on the top of the ſhaft of the column, next 
to the capital. _ | | ; 
Col A Tio Jof colo, Lat. to ſtrain] the act of ſtraining, or paſſing 
through a colander or ſieve. Hs : 
Co'Larure [from colo, Lat. to ftrain, in pharmacy] the ſeparation 
of a liquor from ſome mixture or impurity, by ſtraining it through 
the narrow pores of a cloth, paper, &c. or that which 1s ſo ſtrained. 
Co'LBERTINE, a fort of lace, worn by women. An old friſoneer 
gorget with a yard of yellow colbertine. Congreve. | 
Co' LES TER, a large borough-town of Eſſex on the Coln, over 
which it has three bridges. It had formerly many religious houſes, 
and an abbey, whoſe abbots ſat in parliament ; and 150 years ago it 
was the ſee of a biſhop. Here is a large manufacture of bays. It 
is 58 miles from London, and ſends two members to parliament. 
22 Lat. [with botaniſts] meadow-{affron. 
Co'tcoraar, or Co'Lcorar [with chemiſts] vitriot burnt or cal- 
tin'd over a ſtrong fire for a good while; which is effectual in ftanch- 
ing blood; alfo the dregs or remains left at the bottom of the veſſel, 
11 the diſtillation of vitriol. 
| Natural Co'LcoTnar, is a req German vitriol, formed from the 
common green vitriol, cakin'd naturally by ſome fubterraneous 


Artificial Cor corhax, is a green vitriol, ealcin'd à long time by 


an intenſe fire, and by that means reduced to the rednefs of blood. 


Colcathar, or vitriol burnt, though unto a redneſs, containing the fixt 


falt, will make good ink. Brown. 

Corp, ſubft, [ceald, Sax. kold, O,. and L. Ger. kout, Du. 
Aalt, H. Ger. and Su.] 1. The caufe of the ſenſation of cold, 
the frigorific power, privation of heat. 2. The ſenfation of cold, 
eoldneſs. A deadly cold ran ſhivering to her heart. Dryden, 4. A 
diſeaſe cauſed by a cold; want of perſpiration. | 

Corp, ad. 1. The contrary of kot, gelid, not having warmth ; 
25, cold water. 2. Shivering, having ſenſe of cold. | 

Let another half ſtand laughing by, BD. 

Alt out of work, and cola for action. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Having cold qualities, not volatile, not aerid; as, co/d plants. 

Vnaffected, frigid, without paſſion or zeal, unconcerned, To ſee 
a world in flames, and a hoſt of angels in the clouds, one muſt be a 
ſtoic to be 2 coli and unconcerned ſpectator. Burner, 5. Unaffecting. 
not a——_ aſſions. The rabble are pleas'd at the firſt entry of 
a diſguiſe, but the jeſt grows coli when it comes on in a ſecond ſcene. 
Addiſon. 6. Reſerved, coy, not affectionate, not cordial, not friend- 
| ly. The commiſſioners grew more reſerved and colder towards each 
Other. Clarendon. 7. Chaſte. 

Gon — leaſures in a ſpacious plent 
Convey your in a ſpacious plenty, 
And 2 cold. hah feors, 
$. Not welcome, not received with kindnels or warmth of affectiox. 
My maſter's ſuit will be but cola, 
Since ſhe reſpects my miſtreſs's love. Shakeſpeare. 
9. Not haſty, not vielent. 10. Not having the feent ſtrongly af- 


Smell this buſineſs, with a ſenſe as co/4 

As is a deadman's noſe. Shakeſpeare, 
Ja Cor p as Charity. Which, it is to be feared, is cold enough. 
' Corp Tea, brandy ; à low cant word. 82615 
CoLvisn, ſomewhat cold. | 
Co'tbLy [from co/d] 1. Without heat. 2. Without concern. 3. 
Without warmth of temper, or expreſſion ; as, to proceed in any 
affair coldly. ' 1 
8 cealdneyxe, Sax.] 1. Want of heat, quality of cau- 
ſing the ſenſation of cold ; as, exceſſive coldneſi of water; colungſi of 


COL 
pur por + Want 8 concern, want of zeal, negligence h 
coldneſs and indifference in his thoughts. Addon. 3. Co 
of Enel, want of paſſion. „een en 
How will thy co/dneſs raiſe 3 
Tempeſts and ſtorms im his afflicted boſom. 222 
4. a from homer deſire, : 
e filver ſtream her virgin c keeps. Pope. 
CoLdvess Potential; is a relative quality, which plants, + ap? | 
poſed to have. Thus a plant is ſald to be colt in the ad or 30 0 
gree; not that it is cold to the touch; but in its effocls or g. 
rations, if taken inwardly. | 8 8 
o' tps unk Hon, is ſuch as is brittle when it is cold: 
Cor E {capl, Sax. ] a general name for all ſorts of cabbage, 
Core-I# ores {cel Sp. and wum, Teut. or of cephpyri, Sax.) a f 
cies of cabbage. The cloſing ee/e-<corrs upwards grow. Ga; . 
Co'tznBrROOK. a market-town of Buckinghamſhire, Randine .. 
four channels of the river Coln, over each of which it has a bas. 
It is ſituated on the Bath road, 18 miles from London. © 
Co'tzn's Earth, a fort of colour uſed by painters. 
Co xs, a market-town of Warwickſhire, 103 miles from Lon. 
＋ h ſtands on the aſcent of a hill near the river Cole, wheny, 
name. 
Co's; that part of a ring where the ſtone is ſet. 
{ Corn, perſons of a. middle condition, between ſervants 114 
reemen. | | | 
Coins, the humming bird, which makes a noiſe like a whit. 
wind, though it be in fize no bigger than a fly ; it feeds on dey 
has an a ble beauty of feathers, and a fcent as fweet as thy q 
muſk or ambergreaſe. | 
_ Co'tic [colique, Fr. calica, fr. eholica, Sp. and Port. of clic, Ly 
of so,, Gr.] a violent pain in the abdomen, that take, i. 
name from the gut colon, which — Was ſed the Principa 
part affected. StriQly it is a diforder of the colon, but looſely 15 
diſorder of the ſtomach or bowels that is attended with pain. Thus 
are five ſorts : | 
_ Biliour Colic [of lil, Lat.] proceeds from certain fharp, biliou 
ſtimulating humours, which are diffuſed through the incefines and 
vellicating their fibres, occafion a ſenſation of pain, generally with 4 
looſenefs. | | 
Flatulent or Wind Col ie, is produced by windy vapours, which 


ſwells and diſtends the inteſtines. 


Hifterical Col ic, which ariſes from diſeaſes of the womb, and i 
communicated by conſent of parts to the bowels. | 

Nephritic Col ic [from »$eS-, Gr. the rein] is ſo called. becauſe 
is felt particularly in the reins, or rather, becauſe produced by fone 
diſorder there. This ſpecies is commonly called the /one-colic, by 
conſent of parts, from the irritation of the ſtone or gravel in the blal. 
der or kidneys. 

Nervous Colic, which is from convulfive ſpaſms and contortins 
of the guts themſelves, from ſome diſorder of the ſpirits, or ner; 
fluid in their component fibres, whereby their capacities are, in may 
places, fireightened, and fometimes ſo, as to occaſion obſtinate ob. 
ſtructions. Quiny. 5 

Col ic, — 5 affecting the bowels. Inteſtine ſtone, and ulcer, ale 
pangs. Milton. oy EE | 
Ba. 0 1 [accoller, Fr. of collum, Lat. the neck] to embrace about 

neck. | ; 
ä 1 L*, Gr.] glew, any glutineus matter, or of the nature 
LLABEFA'CT10N, Lat, a deſtroying, waſting, or deeaying. 
- „ Colra'pery [ collabefacio, Lat.] to break, to er, 0 
6 


To Colta'est [collafſus, of collabor, Lat.] to fall together, to cloſ 
ſo, as that one ſide touches the other. In conſumptions or attrophy, 
ON are exhauſted, and the fides of the canals collapſe. d. 

ut not. 

Cotta'ysiow. 1. The act of falling down together. 2. Tit 
ſtate of veſſels cloſed or fallen down. Th | Ss 
Co'LTAR pw, Fr. collave, It. collar, Sp. of collare, Lat.] 1. Tit 
upper part of a doublet or band, that furroundy the neck. 2. Any 
made of metal to put about the neck of a ſlave, dog, &c. 

With golden muzzles all their mouths were bound, 
And col/ar; of the ſame their neck ſurround. Dryden. 


3. Harneſs for a car: or draught horſe's neck. | 


The traces of the ſmalleſt ſpider's web, 2 
The collars of the moonſhine's watry beams. Shakeſeer:. 
To ſlip ont's Neck out of the Coltan, to get out (or elear) of a bad 
buſineſs, engagement or difficulty. 
Don as of Brawn, as mach brawn as > rolled ant! bound in one 
CortLiar [in a ſhip] is a rope faſtened about the beak-head, wi? 
which is fixed a pulley called the dead-man's eye, that holds the mill 
ſtay ; alſo another about the head of the mani-maſt, called the col 
lar or garland, which is wound about there to prevent it from galls. 
Cor LAR of SS's, am ornament! of the knights of the garter, wo"! 
about their necks. CT f 
CoLLar-Bean [in carpentry] = beam framed croſſwiſe, betun 
two principal rafters. a . 
| Corar-yone [of collar and bone) the clavicle, the benes 0 
each fide of the neck, calied the right and left collar - bones. bs 
CoLLar-Days, certain public days or holidays, ou which 
knights of the garter appear in their collars, of SS. _ 
0 Coun Fit wreſtlers] is to lay hold on the collar of 
antagoniſt, to by the throat. a 
To Collar Beef, or other meat, to roll it up, and ue it 


with a collar or firing. 


Co'LLanaGes u tax or fine formerly laid on collars of horſes that 
drew carts of wine. 5 
To Cola“ [coltatum, ſup. of confers, from con, and fero, _ 
to carry, colleter, Fr.] 1. To —— one thing of the ſame kind rs 
another, 2. To beſtow a ſpiritual living, to place ; with 40. He 
out the invader, and eco//ated Amſdorf to the benefice. "lotus 
To Collars Books [collationner, Fr. collazionare, It. of La] 


COL 


Lat.] to examine? them by the fignature, to fee that they are per- 


bab staat (Fr. colleterale, Tt. colaterdl, Sp. of collateraki, 
Lat.] 1. Ce fide. 
- thus, collateral preſſure is a preſſure ſide· ways. 
N 8 his radiant ſeat he roſe, : 
| Of high collateral lory. Milton, . 
Running parallel. 3. Di uſed on either fide. Collateral love and 
deareſt amity. Millan. 4. Not direct, not immediate. | 
They ſhall hear and judge 'twixt you and me, 
If by direct, or by collateral hand, 
| They find us touch'd, we will our kingdom give 
To you. Shakeſpeare. . ; . 
concurrent. The force of the motive hes entirely within itſelf; 
1 receives no collateral ſtrength from external conſiderations. At- 
NT emi [in geography] any place, country, Cc. fituate by 
the ſide of another. 85 5 | | 
'CoilLaTERAL Aſſurance, is A bond, which a man, that covenants 
with another, enters into for performance of the covenants. 
CoLLATERAL Deſcent, is {pringing out of the fide of the whole 
blood, as grandfather's brother, c. = TORE 
CoLLaTERAL Points [in coſmography] are the immediate points, 
or thoſe between the cardinal points. 785 5 
M Primary COLLATERAL Points, are ſuch as ate removed by an equal 
WB - :ngle on each fide, from two cardinal points. Do 
4 Fecondary COLLATERAL Points, are cither thoſe which are equally 
diſtant from a cardinal and firſt primary; or equally diſtant from ſome 
cardinal or primary, and firſt ſecondary. 1 5 5 
CoLLaTERAL Security [in law] that which is given over and above 
the deed itſelf, as if a man covenants with another, and enters into a 
bond for the performance of his covenants, the bond is ſtiled a colla- 
teral aſſurance. | h | £255 
- ColLaTERA'L15S Penis, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle, otherwiſe called 
erector penis. ; | 5 | | | 
Colta'rerarty [from collateral], 1. Side by fide ; as, when 
things are placed co/laterally. 2. Indirectiy. By aſſerting the ſerip- 
ture to be the canon of our faith, I have created two enemies ; the pa- 
pits more directly, becauſe they have kept the ſcripture from us, and 
the fanatics more co/laterally, becauſe they have aſſumed what à- 


teral relation. 2323 3 

Colta'TERats [iti genealogy] are ſuch relations as proceed from 
the ſame ſtock, but not in the ſame line of aſcendants or deſcendants ; 
but being as it were aſide of each other. Thus uncles, aunts, neices, 
touſins, are collaterals, or in the collateral line. The eſtate and in- 
heritance of a perſon dying inteſtate is, by right of devolution, given 
to ſuch as are allied to him, ex /atere, commonly ſtiled cells if 
there be no aſcendants or deſcendants ſurviving. Ayliſfe. 


A handſome treat or entertainment, between dinner and ſupper. 
2. Among the Romaniſts a meal or repaſt on a faſt-day, in lieu of 
a ſupper. 3. The act of conferring or beſtowing a gift; as, the col- 
lation of benefits. | | 


well with another. I return you your Milton, which, upon collation, 
I find to be reviſed and augmented. Pee. 8 

CoLLaT1on [in common law} 1. The compariſon or preſentation of 
a copy to its original, to ſee whether they are both alike. 2. The re- 
port or att of the officers who made the compariſon. 


- $5. 


CorLaTio [of a benefice] is the beſtowing of a church-living 
inftitution in this, that inſtitution into a benefice is performed by the 
biſhop at the preſentation of . another who is patron. 


the reverſe or back of another, upon the fame label or ribband. 


_ CoLLaTio'xE Faga, &c; Lat. ſin law} a writ directed to the juf- 
tices of the Common Pleas, enjoining them to ſend out their writ to a 


by the king, who died during the ſuit between the king and biſhop's 
erk. ; 


| ColLaTrons Hermitagii, Lat. [in Jaw] a writ by which the king 
uſed to confer the keeping of an hermitage upon a clerk. W 

| ColLaTi'Tious [collatitius; Lat.] done by the conference or con- 
ridution of many. | 

Corr rivE, adj. [collations, Lat.] conferred together. 
: Gs ens, fubſt. [collativum, Lat.] a benevolence of the people 
& ing, C, | 
 ColLa'Tor [from collate} 1. One that compares copies ot ma- 
nuſeripts. To read the titles they give an editor or collator of a ma- 


interrupt a collator, till a f ; : 8 | * 
Ray 4 , till a month is expired from the day of prefenta 


To Cor fun [collaude, Lat.] to join in praiſin 


partner, or aſſociate in the ſame office or magiſtr anciently ac- 
cented on the laſt ſyllable. — — Spa 


4 intend LS | 
Mercy colleague with juſtice, ſending thee. Milton. 
To Col ISA ou Thom the lub] to wor; with. 
Colleagued with this dream of his advantage, 
4 © He hath not fail'd to pefter us with meſlage. Shakeſpeare. 
. 0 LLECT [collefe, Fr. colletta, Sp. colk#um, Lat.] a ſhort 
4 * particularly ſuch as are appointed with the epiſtles and goſpels 
| hn bone ſervice of the nd of England ; as, pro allot. 
1 OLLE CT (collactum, ſup. of colligo, Lat. to gather] 1. To 
a . to pick up, to bring into one place ; to levy or raiſe 
and ind uy. enriches the mind, by preſerving what our labour 
_ — 2 or ks. 2 2. To draw many numbers into 
» tO collect into one ſum as great a number as he pleaſes, 

Lake, 3. To gain from obſervation, 8 r 
M reverend care I bear unto my lord, 

ade me co/ leck theſe dangers in the duke. Shakeheare. 


Being ſide to fide, that comes fideways, not directly, but | 


gether ; picked up out of divers works. 


mounts to an infallibility in the private ſpirit. Dryden, 3, In a colla- 


exception, yet, collective 


ColLa'Tion [Fr. collazione, It. collacion, Sp. of collatio, Lat.) { > 


Corlariox [in 4 logical ſenſe] tlis act of comparing one ching 


by a biſhop; who has it in his own gift or patronage, and differs from 


CoLL+T10N of Seals [ancient deeds] was when one ſeal was ſet on | 


biſhop, for the admitting a clerk in the place of another, nted 


nuſcript; you would take him for the glory of letters. Addiſon. 2. 
ne who preſents to an eccleſiaſtical benefice. A mandatory cannot 


CorrrA R [collega, Lat. collegue, Fr. collega, 11 a companion, 


COL 
4. To infer from premiſes as a conſequence. How great the force 
of ſuch an erroneous perſuaſion is, we may cole from our Savi- 
ours premonition. Decay of Piety. 5. To recolleR one's ſelf, to re- 
cover from ſurprize. | 
Be colleted,  _ 3 : 7 

No more amazement. . Shakeſpeare, . _ T 
CoLLecTa'Neous [collefaneus, Lat.] gathered and ſcraped up to- 
_ CorLtcta'neousness {collefancus, Lat.] the quality of being 
collected out of ſeveral ol 3 . 2 FE BEE e 
Corrrſermrt [from colle&] that which may be gathered from 
premiſes by juſt concluſion. Brown uſes it. 

CoLLe'cTion [Fr. collexione, It. colecidn, Sp. of collectio, Lat.] 1. 
The act of gathering together or pickin up. 2. The things gathered 
together or picked up; as, a colle&ion of books, papers, Se. 

Faireſt collection of thy ſex's charms; Prior. 
Corrrerion [with logicians] 1. The act of deducing conſe - 
quences, ratiocination. T is ſenſe is now almoſt obſolete; If ance 
we deſcend into probable collections, we are then in the territory where 
free and arbitrary determinations take place. Hooker; E. An infer- 
ence or concluſion. | | 

ſy 7 5 

Is fo from ſenſe in hardneſs, that I can 

Make no collection of it. Shakeſpeare, _ "FOE 
Cor rrerion of Light [with aſtrologers] is when four principal fig- 
nificators behold not one the other; but both of them caſt their ſeves 
ral aſpects to a more momentary planet than themſelves, whom th 
each of them receive in ſome of their eſſential dignities ; ſo that the 


planet, which does this collect their lights, fignifies, in their judg- 


ment, the accothpliſhing of a buſineſs in hand between two perſons by 
the mediation of a third. AE; 
CoLLEcT!'Tious [colleFitins, Lat.] picked up of all forts. 
CoLLle'cTive [colle&if, Fr. collective, It. coletivo, Sp. of collefiivni; 
Lat.] 1. Gathering into one body or maſs. A body collefive, be- 
cauſe it containeth a huge multitude. Hooker; 2. Employed in de- 
ducing conſequences. Lay falſities, controlable not only by eriti- 
cal and collective reaſon; but contrary obſervations. Braun. 
Corultcrive Neun, [in grammar] are nouns or words which com- 
prehend many perſons or things in the ſingular number; as, a people, 
a multitude, a company, &. . 
_ CorLe'criveLy, adv. [from collectide] 1. In a general mals, in 
a body, not ſingly. 4 and apart, many of them are ſubject to 


2. In a collective ſenſe. _ , 
Cor rr croR. 1. A gatherer; as, the firſt collector of them into a 
body. 2. A tax-gatherer. This treaſure is now embezzled, laviſhed, 
and feaſted away by collectort, and other officers. Temple. 
CoLLecTs [collecta, Lat.] 1. Things collected from the works of 
other perſons. 2. Short prayets in the church ſervice. 
ColLEOA “TAX v, ſubſt. [of con and legatum, Lat. a legacy; in civil 


— a perſon to whom a legacy is left in common with one or more 


Co'tLeGE [Fri collegio; It. colegio, Sp. of collegium: Lat.] 1. A name 

anciently given to certain ſocieties, corporations, or companies of 
workmen; tradeſmen, &c. a company or ſociety of thoſe who are of 
the ſame profeſſion, who (among the Romans) had their reſpective 
patron or governor ; a community, a number of perſons living under 
the ſame rules. Thick as the college of the bees in May. Dryden. 
2. Biit eſpecially ſtudents in an univerſity, a ſociety of men ſet apart 
for learning or religion; as, all the co/leges in Chriſtendom ; the co/- 
lege of cardiſials, &c. 3. 2 or public building in which 
they dwell. 4. In foreign univerſities, a leQure read in public. 

Color (among roguts and pick-pockets] Newgate, or any pri- 
ſon. A low cant word. "|| | : | 

Co'LLEGER, or Corti [collegatus, Lat.] a fellow-member or 
ſtudent of a coll 


CoLLe'clal 1 Lat.] of or pertaining to a college, poſ- 


ſefled by a college. | | | 
3 fof college] an inhabit ant of a college, a member of 
à college. ; 

CoLLE'GlaTE, adj. [collegiatus, low Lat.] containing a college, in · 
ſtituted after the 241 of 1 . . 

CoLLEciaTE Church, a church which is built at a convenient diſ- 
tance from the cathedral church, and endowed for a ſociety, or body 
corporate, of a dean, or other preſident, and ſeveral canons or pre- 
bendaries, as thoſe of Weſtminſter, Windſor, &e. | 


COLLEGIATE, /«bft. [from college A member of a college, a man 


bred in a college. No collegiate like them for purging the paſ- 


 fions. Rymer. 


CoLltt'ctares [with rogues and germs] the priſoners of 
Newgate or any other priſon. A cant word. 

Corax D [in heraldry] ſignifies wearing a collar; as, a dog 
collered, Ge. | . 

Co'LLERY, a ſtore houſe for coals. | 

Co'LLET [collum, Lat. the neck] 1. Anciently, ſomething that 
went about the neck, ſometimes the neck itſelf. 2. [with jewellers] 
that part of a ring in which the ſtone is ſet ;- the bezil. 3. A term uſed 
by turners. 25 N 0 

Col Lx rics [e, of xcas, Gr. to glue together; in me- 
dicine] medicines which are of a glewing or cloſing quality, which 
ſerve to faſten the parts, and make them firm. 

Cor rreix [Lat. with anatomiſts] the joyning of the puncta lacry- 
malia into one paſſage on both ſides, for convey ing the moiſture of 
the eyes into the cavity of the noſtrils. 

CoLLr'coLu [in anatomy] the ſame as nympha. Lat. 

To CoLLr'ds [collide, Lat.] to hit, ſtrike, daſh, or knock together, 
or one * another. Inflammable eMluences from the bodies col 

Co'LLiEs [of coal] 1. A dealer in coals, a coal merchant; as, a 

t collier. 2. A worker in coals-pits, a digger of coals. 3. A 
ip to carry coals. | 
o'LLIERY [of coal] 1. The coal-pits. 2. The coal trade. 

Co'LLiFLownRs [ coliflor, Sp. cavelfiore, It. cause de fer, Port. but 
more probably of cop}, Sax. cole or cabbage, and fear, Ft. . 


, they make up a good evidence. Hocler. 
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the flower of a cabbage, as it is called in all the modern tongues] a 
fort of fine cabbage plant, brought to a great perfection now in En- 
gland. See CAULIFLOWER, | [8.390 

CoLt1Gca'riox, act of gathering or tying up together. Lat. Brown 
uſes it. 

CoLLima'rion [of collide, Lat.] the act of aiming at a mark. 

- CoLLtixta'rion [collineo, of con and linea, Lat. a line] a levelling 
at, or aiming to hit the mark. | 

" Co'Ltingss [of cal]. i. e. the quality of being blacked or dawbed 
with coals, ſoot, .&c. | 
- Co'LLiquasLe (from colliguate] eaſily diflolved, that may be 
melted. The tender conſiſtence renders it the more co/liquabie and 
conſumptive. Harvey. | 

+. CoLLI'QUAMENT [collignamentum, Lat.] that which is melted. 

Co'LLIQUANs Febris, See COLLIQUATIVE Fewer. 

Co'LLIQUaxT | colliguans, Lat.] having the power to melt, diſſolv- 
. | | 
a To'Commgrata [collignatuln, Lat.] to melt, to turn from ſolid 
to fluid,” Ihe fire melted the glaſs, that made a great ſhew, after 
what was colleguted had been removed. Boyle. 

Corligua'rioN [colliquatio, Lat. with phyſicians} a kind of dan- 
gerous flux, with profuſe, greaſy, clammy ſweats ; as, a colliguation 
ot the body. 2 22 32 ; | 

CoLL1quaTive Fever, one which is attended with a diarrhæa, or 
profuſe ſweats ant general waſting of the body. Bruno adds, that 
the Latins catled it alſo a con/umprien, The fat of the kidneys is apt 
w le w/liquated thro' a great heat from within, and an ardent colli- 


_ vative firver, Harvey, 


. Co'LL1QUaTIVENESs, [of colliquative} the quality of melting. 


\ ColLiquera'crion [ colliguefacio, Lat.] the act of melting down 


together. The incorporation of metals by fimple cel/iquefattion. 
: Bacon. ED AS, 

Colrrr'Ppiaxs, a religious ſect, who paid adoration to the 
Virgin Mary, as a goddets, and offered ſacrifice to her. 

Co111's9N, the act of daſhing or ſtriking of one body againſt an- 
ether, As, the co//i/on of a Hint and ſteel. 2. The ſtate of being 
truck together, a claſh. 5 | | | | 

Ihen from the claſhes between popes and kings, 
Debate, like ſparks from flints, celliſion ſprings. Denham. 

Cor.LisTRIVGLIUM (in the laws of Scotland] a pair of ſtocks. 


To Co'LLocaTEe [of collocatum, ſup. of colloco, of con and loco, 


Lat. to place] to place, to ſet, to appoint to a place. 


CoLLocatEe, part. [from the verb] placed. Of that creature 


take the parts wherein the virtue chiefly is collicate. Bacon. 

+ CorLoca'rioN, the ad of placing or ſetting in order, alſo the ſtate 
of being placed. In the colocation of the ſpirits in bodies, the colloca- 
tion is equal or unequal. Bacon. | | 
Co roc, a pail with one handle, 

Corrocv“ T fox, a talking together. Lat. 
To Coro gur [of colloguor, Lat. to talk with] to decoy with fair 
words; to flatter or ſooth up, to fawn upon. | | 

Cou'LLop [it is derived by Minſhew from coal and of, a raſher broiled 
vpon the coals, a carbonade] 1. A cut or ſlice of meat. | 
| Sweetbread and co{/ops were with ſkewers prick d. Dryden. 

2. A piece of any animal, in familiar language; as, to take a co/lop of 
any beaft. 3. In burleſque.language, a child. | 

| Thou art a co/lop of my fleſh. Shakeſpeare. 

Scotch Col Lors, a ſavory diſh made of ſliced veal, bacon, forc'd 
meat, and ſeveral other ingredients. : 

„de las loſt a CoLlLlor; that is, he is fallen away, he is grown 


Coro [collogue, Fr. colloquio, It. coloquio, Sp. of colloguium, 
of con and /oquer, Lat. to ſpeak] a diſcourſe, a feigned conference or 
talking together of ſeveral perſons; as, the colloguzes of Eraſmus, 
Frequent colloguies and ſhort diſcourfings. Taylor. 
Co't1ow (more properly co/ly, from coal] Collow is the word by 
u hich they denote black grime of burnt coals or wood. Woodward. 
Cor1v'crancy, or ColiLucTa'rion [| colludtor, Lat.] 1. A ſtrug- 


gling or wreſtling together. 2. A tendency to cantelt, oppoſition. 
| Hot ſprings do not owe their heat to any colluctation or efferveſſence 


of the minerals. Þrowr: 92 Ki 
To Coriu'pe [colludo, of con and Jude. Lat. to play together, in 
law] to conſpire in a fraud, to play into the hand of each other; to 
plead by covin, with intent to deceive. + . 
Co LI uu, a neck. Lat. 8 | 
Collum Minus Uteri [in anatomy] the cavity in the womb next 
its internal orifice, where it is more Contracted than it is at the bot- 
tom. Lat. | | | | 
Cor.1u'son [Fr. colluſione, It. celiſfon, Sp. of collaſio, Lat.] a jug- 
oling or playing booty; a hunting with the hound and running with 
the hare. : 
- Corr von: [in lau-] a fraudulent or deceitful compact or agree- 
ment between two or more parties, to bring an action one againſt the 
other for ſome deceitful end, or to the prejudice of the right of a third 
erſon. Ws Wh 
. Corus ve, concerted fraudulently. | 10 
- CoLLu'siveLy [from collufrve] in a fraudulently concerted man- 
ner. 
Corus - [colluforins, Lat.] done by covin and colluſion, 
. CoLLUTHE'ans, certain Chriſtians in the 6th century, who are ſaid 
to have confounded the evil of puniſhment with the evil of ſin; 
ſaying, that the former proceeded not from God any more than the 
latter. Thus far Baile. —— But whence he had this account of the 
Collutheans I know not. They ſhould ſeem to have been ſo called 
from one Colluthus, a preſbyter of Alexandria, in the fourth century, 
of whom I can find no other traces in antiquity than this; that he 
ſhould ſeem to have advanced ſome new dodtrine; and, if we take his 
character from the biſhop of that dioceſe, he was a man of a very 
ambitious and aſpiring temper. Thodorer. Hifl, Ed. Step. p. 279. com- 
pared with Opus Imperſect. in Mathaum, p. 717. But after all, the 
true reading of the /aft writer is not ſo certain; and neither of them 
hach informed us what kind of doctrine was advanced by him. 
To Co'LLY [of cole, Sax. ] to dawb with ſoot or black, proceeding 
from coals, , Brigf.as the lightning in the co//ied night, Shakeſpeare. - 


»* +4 


point of diſtinction between a comma and a period in ſentences; it 


perhaps only where the ſenſe is continued without dependence of gran- 


COL. | 


To Col i [{pokefi of a hawk] a term uſed when ſn 
her neck ſtrait = 5 | rs. 
Cos ry [of coal} the black or ſoot on the outſide of a pot, kei 
the chimney, Ec. Coarſe rayment beſmeared with ſoot; 4% ue, 
fumed with opopanax. Burton. 1 
CoLLY-FLOWER. See ColLIT LOWER. | 
CoLL.YR1'plaNns [x, Gr. a cake] a ſect, who, out of an , 
travagant devotion to the Virgin Mary, met on a certain day in th 
year, to celebrate a ſolemn feaſt, and render divine honour to 
a goddeſs, eating a cake, which they offered in her name, Was , 
the Aſtarté, or Regina Cceli, worſhipped by the Phoenician; __ 
much the ſame form ? But this is not the only inſtance of church, hiſt s 
to which that remark of Horace may be applied: Muters nin, 
de te fabula narratur, — See BRANDEUM and Baziiics, compare 
with Jeremiah, c. vii. v. 18. | 
ColLY'ziUM Lat. xovuger, Gr.] any liquid medicine deſigneg; 
cure diſeaſes in the eyes. It was formerly uted for a tent to dreſ, k 
fiſtula with; a peſſary or ſuppoſitory. : 
_ Co'tmar, a ſpecies of pear. Fr. | | 
Coro'roma [xmvupa, Gr.] a growing together of the lips, eye. id 
or noſtrils; or a preternatural cleaving of the ears to the head, Jy, 
Caſtill. Renov. tells us (far more agreeably to the erymclrgy of the 
word, which ſignifies a mutilation) that it is uſed to expreſs fome. 
thing deficient in the lips, noſe, ears, or in the angles of the eyes; th, 
defect of whoſe glaudules is in particular ſtyled has,” Caſul 
Renow, TY | ; 
CoLoca'sla [xoxoraoin, Gr.] the Egyptian bean. 
CoLocy'NTHis Lx u ο Gr.] a kind of wild gourd, whoſe au. 
ple is called coloquintida. See CoLoquinT1DaA, f 
Cor oon, the capital of the circle of the Lower Rhine, in Ge. 
many, ſituated on the Rhine, about 45 miles eaſt of Maeſtricht. Itis 
one of the largeſt and moſt elegant cities of Germany, being the { 
of an archbiſhop, who is one of the electors of the empire, and has x 
oy þ revenue of 130,000 J. ſterling. Lat. 50% 50 N. Long. 6 
40 E. | | 
Colo Earth, a deep brown, very light baſtard ochre. It is n 
a pure native foſſile, but contains more vegetable than mineral matte, 
and owes its origin to the remains of wood long buried in the earth 
It is dug in France and Germany, particularly about Cologne; nor h 
England without it. Hill. | | 
Co'LoMesTRUM [in botany] the herb dog-bane, | 
Co' Lo [xwaw, Gr. a member] a member of the body, eſpecially x 
foot or arm. X h 
CoLow [in grammar] a point marked thus [:] being a middie 


her 


uſe is not exactly fixed, nor is it very neceſſary, being confounded by 
moſt with the ſemicolon. To apply it properly, we ſhould place i 


mar or conſtruction. As, I hate his vices: I will always endeavour 
to reclaim him, and continue to pity him. | 

Colon [with anatomiſts] is one of the thick guts, and the largeſt 
all; the colon begins where the ilium ends, and terminates at the up- 
per part of the os ſacrum in the rectum. 

Colo'nna, a town of Italy, in the campagna of Rome, eighteen 
miles to the eaſtward of that city. PZ 

Cor oA DE, or CoLonNaDe | colomnade, Fr. colonnato, colonna, I. 
a column; in architecture] 1. A range of pillars running quite round 
a building, and Randing within the walls of it, or a portico of pillar; 
ſuch as is before St. Peter's church at Rome. 1 

Here circling colonnades the ground incloſe. Aadiſon. 
2. Any range of pillars, | 
For you my colonnades extend their wings. Pope. 

Polyſyle CoLonnDe, is one whoſe number of columns is too great to 
be taken in by the eye at a fingle view. 

Co'LONEL {colonello, It. colonel, Fr. coronel, Sp. and Port. Of ur- 
certain etymology. Skinner imagines it originally co/onialis, the 
leader of a colony. Minſhew deduces it from colonna, a pillar; 25, 
patriæ columen; each is plauſible. Johnſon.] the commander in chiet 
of a regiment of horſe, dragoons, or foot ſoldiers. It is generally 
pronounced with two ſyllables ; as, col'nel. The colonel that has the 
government of all his garriſon. Spenſer. 

CoLonet Lieutenant, one who commands a regiment of guards, 
whereof the king, prince, or other perſon of the firſt eminence 35 
colonel. | | | 

Lieutenant Colox EL, is the ſecond officer in the regiment, whict 
is the firſt captain, and commands in the abſence of the colonel. 

n Lieutenant Corox r, of horſe or dragoons, is the firſt captain of the 
regiment. 

Co Lox ELS nir [of colonel] the office or character of a colonel. 
In a few minutes after he had received his commiſſion for a regiment, 
he confeſſed that co/one{vip was coming fait upon him. Swift. 

To CoLox1'ze [from colony] to plant with new inhabitants or ce. 
lonies. The farther occupation and colonizing of thoſe countries. 
Bacon. Iflands ſhe colonizeth and fortifieth daily. Hoxcel. ; 

Co'Loxy [colonie, Fr. colonia, It. Spa. and Lat.] 1. A company © 
people removed from one country or city to another, with an 2” 
lowance of land for tillage; as, new inhabitants and co/enies. 2. Ihe 
place of their ſettlement, the country planted, _ | 

The riſing city, which from hence you ſee, 
Is Carthage, and a Trojan colony. Dryden. 

Color no'x IA, or CoLorox1a [of Colophon, a city of Ionia) de 
herb ſcammony. 

CoLoPHoNla [of xanfona, Gr. with chemiſts] the coput aorta 
or grol ſubſtance of turpentine, the more liquid part being dilile 
into oil. | 

CoLoPuovia Refina, a kind of roſin iſſuing out of the pine: tree: 

Coro'enony, a roſin ſtill farther exhauſted of its volatile Per ö 
being pellucid, friable, and approaching near to the nature 1 

laſs. Turpentine and oils leave a co/ophony, upon the ſeparauon © 
their thinner oil. Floyer, | apr 
Colour n [colocynthis, Lat. xonuxurJ;, Gr.] the fruit x i 
wild gourd of a bitter taſte, brought from the Levant, about che 5 15 
neſs of a large orange, and often called bitter apple. It is of 1 
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dan colour, its inſide full of kernels, which are to be taken out be- 
4 de uſed. It is a violent purgative. Chambers. 
* LORATE 22 of color, Lat. colour] died, ſtained with 
_ So foi viſible objects would have been ſtopped. Ray 
prove aaron [ coloration, It. of coloro, Lat.] 1. The art or prac- 
«ee of colouring; 2. The ſtate of being coloured. Bacon uſes it. 

iti on. 

_—_ —_ {with chemiſts] the brightening of gold or filver, 
when it is ſullied with any ſul hureous vapour. | 

Coroxma'sstans [of Colorbaſſus, their chief] a branch of the 
Gnoſtics, who improved on the viſions of the Gnoſtics who preceded 
— Grabe, in his notes on Ireneus, edit. Oxon. p. 63. ſays, that 
Turvllan, in his book of E againſt hereſies, mentions this 
Colobarſus, whom he /o joins with Marcus, as one holding the ſame 
renets in common with him, ix. that there is another god beſide the 


Creator; that Chriſt had not a f body [i. e. a body of the ſame - 


Kind with ours] that there is no reſurrection of the body; and that 
they ſo aſcribed aLL TRUTH to the Greek alphabet, that it would be 
an endleſs (and indeed dangerous) kind of work, to produce all their 
yain and extravagant notions. Irenzus has given us a ſpecimen of 
this a/phabetic (not to ſay Hutchiſonian) method of theologizing; 
but which in truth contains ſuch an unintelligible piece of argon, that 
J believe not one reader in a thouſand would have thank'd me for 
tranſcribing it. See Bas1LIDIANs, with the general remarks which 
where made from St. Paul on theſe ancicnt herefies. 
CoLorisa'T1ON, or CoLoRa'TION [in pharmacy] the changes of 
colour which bodies undergo, by the various operations either of art 
or nature, as by calcinations, coctions, Cc. | | 
Col o'ss E. See Corossus. Colefſe cf Rhodes. Temple. 
Col ossk Ax [col eus, of col-fſus, Lat.] large, like a coloſſus, gi- 
3 8 
E [at Rome] an amphetheater built by the emperor 
veſpaſian, capacious enough to contain an hundred thouſand ſpectators 
to fit rouud the area, i. e. the plice where the beaſts were let looſe, 
and was the place where St. Ignatius was expoſed to the lions. 
CoLosTRA'T1ON, a diſeaſe happening to voung ones, ſucking the 
milk of the dam within two days after the birth. | Wu 
Coro'ssus, a ſtatue of prodigious ſize, as that of Apollo or the ſun 


in the harbour of the iſland Rhodes. That at Rhodes was made by 


Chares, of Aſia the Leſter, and was the work of 21 vears, and was 


dedicated to the ſun, It coſt about 44000 pounds Eng!iſh money. It 


was placed at the entrance of the harbour of the city, with the right 
foot ſtanding on the one fide of the land, and left on the other, he 

leſt ſhips with their maſts ſailed into the haven between the legs of 
it; and when it was thrown down to the ground by an earthquake, 
few men were able to embrace the little finger of this prodigious ſtatue; 
the braſs of which it was made, loaded goo camels. 75 

There huge colgſus roſe. Pepe. ö 18 

Co Lou Fon 20h Fr. colore, It. color, Sp. and Lat.] 1. The appear- 
ance of bodies to the eye only, an accident that happens to them b 
the reflection of light. 2. The freſhneſs or appearance of the blood 
in the face, complexion, looks, appearance. 3. Pretence or falſe 
thew; as, to do a thing under colour of friendſhip. 4. The tint of the 
painter. | 


The treach'rous colours the fair art betray, 
And all the bright creation fades away. Pope. | 
5: The repreſentation of any thing ſuperficially examined. To put 
ſe colours upon things. Swif?. 6. Concealment, palliation, ex- 
cuſe, Their fin admitted no colour or excuſe. King Charles. 7. 
Kind, ſpecies, character. | 
Boys and women are cattle of this colour. Shakeſpeare. 

Corovk [in law] is a plea that is probable, tho? in reality falſe, 
r in with an intent to draw a wil of the cauſe from the jury or 
Judges, | 

CoLouk fin heraldry] colours are generally red, black, blue and 
purple, which are called as follows ; the red is cate? gules ; the blue, 
azure; the black, ſable; the green, vert, or ſinople; and the purple, 
purpure, or tawney, and ſanguine ſometimes, but this is not common: 
and theſe colours are ſometimes otherwiſe expreſſed ; gules, is called 
Mars; azure, Jupiter; ſable, Saturn; vert, Venus; purpure, Mer- 
cury; tenny, the dragon's head; and ſanguine, the dragon's tail. 

In precious tones, gules is called ruby; azure, ſaphire; fable, 
amant; vert, emerald; purpure, amethyſt; tawney, hyacinth; and 
K. ſardonix. | | 

0 


cording to the different ſpecies or quality of the ſolar rays — which, 1 

unk, all the original colours are contained) it excites different vibra- 
tons in the fibres of the optic nerve; which being propagated to the 
ſenforium, affects the mind with differen: ſenſations. 


countenance of office or authority. 
To Curoux, verb a8. (9 Fr. colorare, It. calorar, Sp. of co- 
ro, Lat.] 1. To give a co 
Tays are not coloured. Newton. 3. Tocloak, to excuſe. 4. 'To drels 
in pecious colours. I would not favour or ce/our his former folly. 
gh. 5. To make plauſible. We have ſcarce heard of an inſur- 
rection that was not coloured with grievances. Addiſon. 
f 0 Corous Strangers Goods, is when a freeman allows a foreigner 
9 enter goods at the Cuſtom- houſe in his name, fo that the foreigner 
Pays but ſingle duty, where he ought to pay double. Phillips. 
x OLOUR, verb neut, to bluſh 3 a low word, only uſed in con- 
| _ | : 
0 LOURABLE [of colour] ſpecious, feigned, plauſible. It is now 
almoſt obſolete. A aimed! e Gen er. i | 
G,s OVRABLENESS ſof ee plauſibleneſs. | 
10 LOURABLY, adv. [of colourable] ſpeciouſly, wich plauſibility. 
0 or, however, colourably awarded, hath not hit the very 
on. 3 
Corounzp, part. [of colour] div rſiſied with variety of colours. The 
Cloured are 33 lot 7 ve 1 7 


Co roba, [with painters] the manner of applying and conduct- 


ad the humours of the eye been coforate, many rays 


CoLoR1'FIC [colorificus, Lat.] making colour, colouring. Colorific 


LOUR [in philoſophy) a property inherent m light, whereby, ac. 


| Colour of Office [law phraſe] an evil or unjuſt act done by the 


our to. 2. To mark with ſome die. Ihe 


COL 


ing the colours of a picture with beauty and propriety, or the mixture 
of lights and ſhadows formed by the various colours employed in paint- 
ing. | bits? | 
From lines drawn true, our eye may trace, 
A foot, a knee, a hand, a face, 
Vet if the co/ouring be not theſe, 
At beſt 'twill only not diſpleaſe. Prior. * 
Co'Lourtsr [of cwour} a painter who excels in laying his @lours 
on his pieces. Titian, Paul Veroneſs, Van Dyck, and the reſt of the 
good colourifls. Dryden. | 
Co'LovkLEss [of colour] having no colour, tranſparent. They ap- 
pear clear and colourleſs. Newton, Pellucid colourleſs glaſs. Bentley. 
Colours [in military affairs] the ſtandard, enſigu or banner of a 
company of ſvidiers. | 
CoLours [in a ſhip} the enſigns or flags, &c. placed on the ſtern 
or poop, to ſhew of V hat parc or country they are, 


Emphatical Colouxs | according to the ancient natural philoſophy} _ 


are (as they term it) thoſe apparent colours frequently feen in the 
clouds, betore ſun-riſing, or after its ſetting; or the colours that appear 
in the rainbow, Ge. theſe they will not allow to be true colours, be- 
cauſe they are not permanent or laſting. 
Fiel i CoLougs, are ſmall flags of about a foot and half ſquare, car- 


ried along with the quarter. maſter- general, for marking out the ground 


of the ſquadrons and battalions. 
CoLea're Arbores, Lat. [in old law] to lop or top trees. 


__ Coryarv'ra, or CuLyaTu'ra Cold law Lat.] the cutting or lop- 


ping of trees; a treſpaſs within a ſoreſt. 

CoLPicia, Lat. in old law] ſamplars or young poles in the woods, 
which when they are cut down make levers, which the inhabitants of 
Warwickſhire calls colpices. | | 

Co“ LIND Ach, or Co'wpacn [according to the practie of Scot- 
land] a young cow or heifer. | 

Corr [cotr, Sax. Caſaubon derives it of xð s, Gr. a race-horſe] 
1. A young horſe, mare, or afs : Uſed commonly, ſays Johnſon, for 
the male offspring of a horſe, as foal for the female. 2. A young 
fooliſh fellow. Ay, that's a colt indeed; for he doth nothing but talk. 
of his horſe. Shakeſpeare. | 
| He has a CorT's tooth in his head. 

Spoken of old men when they are wanton or frolickſome. The 
Scots ſay ; You breed of (are like to) the leek, you have a white head 
and a green tail. "I he Sp. Vitje amador, in wierno con for. (An amo- 
Tons old man, like flowers in winter.) | 

When you ride a young Corr, ſee your fandle be well girt. 
Or, as they are generally ſkittiſh, he may chance to throw you. 
This proverb is ſpoken Judicrouſly to a man who is about to marry a 

briſk, jolly young woman, as an advice to conſult his own vigour. 
5 A ragged Cour may make a good Horſe. | 

Fr. Mechant (a bad) poulain peut devenir bon (a good) chewal. 
It. Un cattiwo puledro puo divenire wn buon cavallo. | | 
The general uſe of this proverb is to ſignify that an untoward youth 


may make a good man; tho' it is ſometimes uſed to. denote, that chil- 


dren who are not handſome when young, may be ſo when grown up. 
The reverſe of this proverb is, Fair in the cradle and foul in the faddle. 
Tho' this is chiefly, or perhaps wholly, in the latter ſenſe. 

To Corr, verb neut. [from the /.] to friſk, to frolic, to be li- 
centious. Out of ſight by themſelves, they thook off their bridles and 
began to colt anew more licentiouſly. Spenſer. 

To Corr, verb act. To befool one. What a-plague mean you to 
colt me thus. Shakeſprare. f | . 

Co'LT15H [from coll] frolickſome or wanton, having the tricks of 
a colt, | | | 

CoLlTs-Foor [of colt and foot; with botaniſts} an herb good in 
diſtempers of the lungs, &c. It hath a radiated flower, which turns 
to downy ſeeds fixed in a bed. The ſpecies are; 1. Common colts- 
foot. 2. Round-Jeaved ſmooth coltsfoot of the Alps. The flowers of 
this are purple, and thoſe of the common fort yellow. Miller. 

CoLTs-TooTH {of colt and tooth! 1. An imperte& or ſuperfluous 
tooth in young horſes. © 2. A love of youthful pleaſure. 
Well ſaid, lord Sands, 
Your colt tooth is not caſt yet? 
No, my lord, nor ſhall not, while J have a ſtump. Shakeſpeare. 

Col r-EvII [with farriers] a preternatural ſwelling in the penis and 

teſtes of a horſe: . 
Col rER [culron, Sax. culter, Lat.] a piece of iron belonging to « 
plough that cuts the ground, perpendicularly to the thare, 
CoLvu'srina, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb briony or white- 
vine. | | | 
CoLusri'xg [colubrinus, Lat.] of or belonging to a ſerpent ; alſo 
wily, craſtily. | | | 
CoLu'mBary [columbier, Fr, columbaja, It. of columbarium, Lat.] 
a dove or pigeon- houſe. . Columbaries or dove-houſes. Brown. 
CoLumBina [ columbine, Fr. columbina, It. of Lat. with botaniſts] 


the herb baſe or flat vervain. A plant with leaves like the meadow r 


rue; the flowers are pendulous and become a membranaceous fruit, 
conſiſting of many pods. Miller. | 

Col uunix r, adj. [ columbine, Fr. colombino, It. columbino, Sp. columbi- 
mus, of cou, Lat. a pigeon] of, like, or pertaining to a pigean ; a 
kind of violet colour, or changeable dove-colour. 


CoLumE'LLa [with fargeons] an inflammation of the uvula when 


it is extended in length, like a little column. 

Co't.umN [co/omne or colonne, Fr. colonna, It. coluna, Sp. of columna, 
Lat.] 1. A round pillar to bear up or beautify a building; or for a 
monument of ſome notable event. 

Round broken columns claſping ivy twin'd. * 

2. Any body of certain dimenſions preffing perpendicularly on its 
baſe ; as, a column of the air or atmoſphere. | 

Col vu [in 8 in a ſtrict ſenſe is that long, round cylin- 
der, or part of a pillar, which is called the ſhaft or trunk, and contains 
the body of it from the ſpire to the baſe, or from the aſtragal of the 
baſe to the chapiter. 

Tuſcan Col. uu, is the ſhorteſt and moſt ſimple of all the columns. 
Its height, according to Scamozzi, is 15 modules, according to V itru- 
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Doric Col uu, is ſomething more delicate, its height from 14 to 
15 modules, and is adorned with flutings. 

Corinthian CoLumn, is the richeſt and moſt delicate of all, it: height 
is 19 modules, its capital is adorned with two rows of leaves and with 
caulicoles, from whence volutes ſpring out. 

Tonic CoLumn, is more delicate than the doric, its height is 17 or 
18 modules, it is diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by the volutes in its cap1- 
tal, and by its baſe. 

_ Compoſite CoLumnN, its height is 19 and half or 20 modules, it has 
two rows of leaves in its capital, like the Corinthian, and angular vo- 
lutes like the Ionic. 

Column [in military art] is a long file or row of troops, or of the 
haggage of an army in its march. An army marches in one, two, 
three, or more columns, 

CoLumn [with printers} is a part of a page divided by a line; as, 
the pages of this book are in two co/umns, and others are often di- 
vided into three, four, or more columns. | 

Cylindrical Col uud, a column that has neither ſwelling nor diminu- 
tion. 

. Attic Coluux, a pilaſter inſulated, having four equal faces or ſides, 
and of the higheſt proportion. 

Angular CoLumn, is an inſulated column placed in the coin or cor- 
ner of a portico, or inſerted into the corner of a building. 


Doubled CoLumn, is an aſſemblage of two columns, joined in ſuch a 


manner as that the two ſhafts penetrate each other, with a third of their 
diameter, | | | 
Fufible Col. uux, is a column made of ſome metal or matter caſt. 


Hydraulic Col uux, a colum from the top of which a jet d'cau pro- 


ceeds, to which the capital ſerves as a baſon, whence the water deſcends 


by a little pipe, which turns ſpirally round the ſhaft. | 
Legal CoLumn, a column whereon the fundamental laws of the ſtate 


were engraven. = 
Moulded Col uu, is one made by impaſtation of gravel or fiints of 
divers colours, bound together with a cement, which grows perfectly 
hard, and receives a poliſh like marble. _ 
Tranſparent Col uux, a column made of ſome tranſparent matter, 
as of cryſtal, tranſparent alabafter, Qc. | . 
Water Col uu, one whoſe ſhaft is formed of a large jet dear, 


_ hich ſpouting out water forcibly from the baſe, drives it within the 


tambour of the capital, which is made hollow, thence falling down 
again, it has the effect of a liquid cryſtal column. 
CoLumn of Joinery, is made of ſtrong timber boards. joined, glued, 
and pinned together, is hollow, turned in the lath, and uſually fluted. 
Incruſtated CoLumN, is made of ſeveral ribs or thin ſhells of fine 
yy or other rare ſtone, cemented upon a mold of ſtone, brick, or 
the like. : | | 
= ARrommical Col. uux, a kind of obſervatory in form of a high tower, 
built hollow and with a ſpiral aſcent to an armillary ſphere, placed at 
the top for taking obſervations of the courſes of the heavenly bodies. 
Carolitic COLUMN, is one that is adorned with foltagys or leaves or 
branches turned ſpirally around the ſhaft ; or in crowns and feſtoons. 
Diminiſhed Col uux, is one that begins or diminiſhes from the baſe 
in imitation of trees. * 11 
Cantoned Col uus, are ſuch as. are engaged in the four corners of 
a ſquare pillar, to ſupport four ſprings of an arch. | 
Coupled CoLumns, are ſuch as are diſpoſed by two and two, ſo as 
almoſt to touch each other at their baſes and capitals. 
Chronological Col uuns, are ſuch as bear fome hiſtorical inſcription 
digeſted according to the order of time. 
Geminated Col uu, a column whoſe ſhaft is formed of three ſimilar 


and equal ſides or ribs of ſtone, fitted within one another, and faſtened 


at bottom with iron pins, and at the top with cramp-irons. | 
CoLumN of Maſonry, is made of rough ſtone, well laid and coloured 
with plaſter, or of bricks moulded triangularwiſe and covered with 
ſtuc. | TH 
Coluux with Tambours, is one whoſe ſhaft is formed of ſeveral 
courſes of ſtone or blocks of marble lets high than the diameter of the 
column. | | 
CoLumN in Truncheons, conſiſts of three, four, or five pieces of 
ſtone or metal, differing from the tambours, being higher than the 
diameter of the column. : 
Fluted CoLumN, is one whoſe ſhaft is adorned with flutes or chan- 
nellings, either from top to bottom, or only two thirds of its height. 
Called CoLumns, are ſuch as have projectures in form of cables 
in the naked of the ſhaft, each cable having an effect oppoſite to a 
fluting, and accompanied with a little liſt on each fide. | 
Cabled and Fluted Col vun, one whoſe flutes are filled up with ca- 


bles, reeds or ſtaves, beginning from the bottom of the ſhaſt, and 


reaching one third of its height. | | 

Fluted COLUMN enrich'd, a column whoſe flutings are filled up with 
ornaments of foliages, rinds, ribbands, &c. inſtead of cables. 

Coloſſal Col uux, a column of an enormous fize, too large to enter 
any ordonnance of architecture. 2 i 

Gothic Col uux, a round pillar that is either too ſhort for its bulk, 
or too ſlender for its height. | 

Hermetic Col uux, a fort of pilaſter in manner of a terminus, hav- 
ing the head of a man inſtead of a capital. 

Hiiſlorical Col uux, is one whoſe ſhaft is adorned with a baſſo re- 
lievo, running in a ſpiral line its whole length, and containing the hi- 
ſtory of ſome great perſonage. 3 

Holla Col ux, is one that has a ſpiral ſtair-caſe on the inſide for 
afcending to the top. 2 

Indicative CoLumN, one which ſerves to ſhew the tides, &c. along 
the fea-coaſts. N 25 

Itinerary Col uux, a column erected in the eroſs- ways in large 
roads, having ſeveral faces, which by the inſcriptions ſerve to ſhew 
the different routs. : 

Lattary COLUMN, a column in the herb-market at Rome, having 


| cavity in its pedeſtal, where young children were put, being aban- 


doned by their parents, either out of poverty or inhumanity, 
Limitrophous COLUMN, one that ſhews the bounds and limits of a 
country conquered. 
Luminous Col vun, a kind of column formed on a cylindrical 
frame, mounted and covered over with oiled paper, Cc. fo that lights 


Preſented by the ſhadow of a ſtile. 


portion to the height of the ſhaft. 


_ Corinthian order. 


tour of the fhaft in a ſpiral line, throughout the whole length. 


at the confluence of the rivers Moſcow and Occa, about 40 mil 


COL 


being diſpoſed in ranks over each other, the whole appears to be hy 
Manubiary CoLumn (ot mannbiæ, Lat: ſpoils of an enemy] 2 
lumn adorned with trophies in imitation of trees, on which the ,,. 
cients hung the ſpoils of the enemy. ; | 135 
Median Columns, are two columns in the middle of a porch whoſ 
intercoluminations are larger than the reſt, 8 . 
Malie Columns, one that is too ſhort for the order whoſe cas; 
it bears. 2 
Memorial CoLuux, a column raiſed on account of any temarkable 
event. | | 
Pofphorical CoLumn, a hollow column, or a light- houſe built on 
rock, or the top of a mole, to ſerve as a lanthern to the port. - 
Refiral Col uux, a column adorned with beaks or prows of g; 
and galleys with anchors and grapnels erected to preſerve the memcr, 
of ſome notable ſea-fight. "nf 7 
Sepulchral Column, a column erected on a tomb or ſepulch 
with an inſcription on its baſe. | ©, 
Statuary COLUMN, one which fupports a ſtatue. 
Symbulical Col unk, a column repreſenting ſome particular cour 
by ſome attribute peculiar to it, as the Flewr-de lis for France. 7 
Grouped COLUMNS, are ſuch as are placed on the ſame pedeſial o 
ſocle, either by 3 and 3, or by 4 and 4. | 
Gomenic COLUMN, a cylinder on which the hour of the day is te. 


Nich'd Cor uux, is one whoſe ſhaft enters with half its diamere; 
into a wall, which is hollowed for its reception. | 

Paſtoral CoLumn, one, the ſhaft of which is formed in imitation of 
the trunk of a tree, with bark and knots, 30 

Polygonus COLUMN, one that has ſeveral fides or faces. 

Oval Col uu, one whoſe ſhaft has a flatneſs ; the plan of it he. 
ing made oval, to reduce the projeture,  _ 

Funeral Column, one which bears an urn, in which the aſhes of 
ſome deceaſed hero are ſuppoſed to be incloſed; and the ſhaft of which 
is ſometimes overſpread with tears or flames, which are ſymbols cf 
ſorrow and immortality. PS] 

Inſerted COLUMN, is one that is attached to a wall by a thing 
fourth part of its diameter. 

Infulated CoLuwmn, one that ſtands free and detached on all ſide; 
from any other body. 

Serpentine COLUMN, a column formed of three ſurpents twiſted t. 
gether, the heads of which ſerve as a capital. | 

Savelted COLUMN, is one which has a 3 or ſwelling, in pro. 


Taviſied Col uu, is one whoſe ſhaft is twiſted round in manner of 
a ſcrew, with ſix circumvolutions, and is for the moſt part of the 


| Twwiſted, fluted Column, is a column whoſe flutes follow the con- 


Col uux twiſted and inriched, is a colum of which one third of 
its ſhaft is fluted, and the reſt adorned with branches and other in- 
richments. X | = 1 

Triunphal Col uvux, [among the ancients] a column erected in bo- 
nour of an hero; of which the joints of the ſtones or courſes were a- 
dorn'd with as many crowns as . had made military expeditions. 

Zophoric Coluux [of Cwopog®-, Gr. bearing living creatures] 
ſtatuary column, on which the ſigure of ſome animal is placed. 

Co'LUMNa Na, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the fleſhy part of the noſe, 
jutting out in the middle, near the upper lip. 

_ Colvumna Cordis, Lat. [in anatomy] the muſcles and tendons, by 
which the heart is contracted and dilated. 

_ CoLumna Oris, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the uvula, or that lite 
piece of fleſh that is in the palate of the mouth, | 

Co'Lumnz Carneæ, Lat. [in anatomy] ſeveral ſmall muſcles in the 
ventricles of the heart, detached as it were from the parietes of the 
ventrictes, and connected by tendinous extremities to the valves of 
the heart. : | | 

Co'Lumnz Herculis, the pillars of Hercules, two mountains op- 
poſite one to another, at the mouth of the ſtreight of Gibraltar; one 
near Cadiz, anciently called Calpe; and the other near Ceuta, called 
Abyla. Thoſe pillars are faid to have been ſet up by Hercules, 
ſerve for the limits of his exploits, and the boundaries of the weltern 
world. | 
Sir Iſaac Newton [ Chronology, p. 216.] ſays, that Seſoſtris, who 
was the Egyptian Hercules, after the conqueſt of Lybia, prepared 2 
fleet on the Mediterranean, and went on weſtward upon the coal of 
Afric, to ſearch thoſe countries, as far as to the ocean and illand 
Erythra or Gades in Spain, as Macrobius informs us from Panyals 
and Pherecydes ; and there he conquered Geryon, and at the moutl 
of the ſtraits ſet up the famous pillars. 

Venit ad occaſum, mundique extrema Seſoftris. Lucan, lib. 10. 

Coru'mnar, CoLUMna'Rlan, or COLUMNA'RIOUS C, 
Lat. of column] having many pillars formed in columns. White c. 
lumnar ſpar. Weoodward. | 

Cob u'uN, a city of Ruſſia, in the province of Moſcow, ſituated 


fouth- eaſt of the city of Moſcow. | : ; 
CoLumni'tERous | of columnifer, Lat.] bearing or ſupporting 
pillars. | ; \ | 
Co't.urEs [colures, Fr. coluri, It. coluros, Sp. coluri, Lat. YM" 
Gr. g. d. maimed in the tail, with aftronomers] are two great _ 
nary circles, which interſect one another at the poles of the wolle a 
right angles; one of which paſſes through the two ſolſtitial poin 
Cancer aud Capricorn. The other the = e 
CoLukt of the Equinoxes [fo called, becauſe it marks the - 
tial point on the ecliptic] is that which paſles Ong the north 27 
ſouth pole, with the firtt degrees of Aries and Libra, making 
ſeaſons, ſpring and autumn. ee 
Cor unf of Sofftices, in like manner ſhews the ſolſtitial points, wot 
ting the beginning of Cancer and Capricorn, in order to make 
mer and winter. Thrice the equinoctial line. g 
He cireled; four times croſſed the car of night 
From pole to pole, traverſing each clue. Milton. 


Cord 


COM 
| iſland in the gulf of Engia, in the Archipelago, 
2 of — Ajax SM the ſovereign of chis 


Co'LURL 
about ſeven | 
iſland: -.:. Lat. ſin botany] white, baſtard ſaffron. 
cone l e gre tre-foil tree; alſo baſtard ſenna. Lal. 
Cont. Jos Cobaewont. 


3 ** an offering of grain and boiled pulſe, 


CoLLYRIDIANS: "ONT? - | 
. able ſition. See Con. my 
852 N Britiſh word kum, which ſignifies 


inning, and comb in the end of the name of a 
M low) n 2 ſtands low; as, Comton, or Compton. 
5 * a [xupa, Gr. deep fleep, a lethargy, Lat. 
17 8 [ Somnulentorum) Lat. i. e. the deep ſleep of the drowſy] a 
1 ep. out of which, when the patient is awaked, he anſwereth 
1 N e that are aſked him, but pteſently falls into a deep 
fre 95 with his mouth open, and under, jaw fallen. EY: 7 
lep 5 Vigil li. e. a waking drowſineſs] a diſeaſe, the patient that is 
RY ik I has a continual inclination to go to ſleep, but without 
ect. Bruno. . 5 | 
* ſub}. ſtratagem. 
By the ſame comart, 15 
And carriage of the articles deſign'd, | 
His fell to Hamlet. Shakeſpeare. 
cou“ TE [of con and mate] a companion, a fellow mate. My 
cates and brothers in exile. Shakeſpeare. . 
ComarTo'sE Lo _ lethargic, being ſleepy; as in the diſeaſe 
| e caſes, Grew. | 
_— e . [in botany] a wilding, the erab: tree. 
Cons [camb, Sax. kum, Dan. kam, Du. kamm, Ger. kamb, Su.] 
1. An inſtrument for untangling and trimming locks of wool, the hair 
\ the head, c. 2. The creſt of a cock, ſo called from its inden - 
ae like thoſe of a comb. 3. The canton, or cells in which the 
on | odge their honey. Perhaps from the ſame word which makes 
the terminations of towns, and ſignifies hollow and deep. Zohnſen. 
Jo fortify the combs to build the walls. Dryden. A 
Cows {comb. Sax. ] in Corniſh ſignifies à valley between two hills, 
or a valley ſet with trees on both ſides; and in French it anciently 
ni me thing. | 3 | 3 
NH * 1 4 ſhip] 8 ſmall piece of timber ſet under the lower part 
W of the beak-head, near the middle, with two poles in it, to bring the 
W ropes, called foretacks aboard. 3 | 
= To Cons [cæmban, Sax. kammer, Dan. kemmen, Du. kammen, 
W Ger. kamba, Su. all of cham, ham, han, hand, the hand, the anci- 
enteſt and moſt natural comb, como, Lat.] 1. To untangle wool. To 
divide, clean and adjuſt the hair. 2 2 | 
Co BA Terre, Lat. [old 7 a low piece of ground. 
Conga“ KonES, Lat. [old law] fellow-barons, or the commonalty 
A inque-ports. _ | 
Y 18 — Fr. combattimento, It. combate, Sp. and Port. of 
combatire, Fr) a battle or trial of ſkill with arms; duel generally be- 
| tween two, but ſometimes it is uſed for battle. The combat now by 
courage muſt be try'd. Dryden. | | | 
J 5 ſin Jaw] is * formal trial of a doubtful caſe, by two 


ted to- 
n pri. 
nner of 

of the 
he con- 
hird of 
ther in. 
d in bo. 


Were a- 
Ons. 


3 champions with ſwords, . 
15 3 eee verb act. ¶ combattre, Fr. combattere, It. combattr, Sp. 
he noſe kaempfen, Ger. of caempen, Teut.] to fight, to oppoſe, to withſtand, . 


E twrefilt. Love yields at laſt, thus combated by pride. Glanville. 
To tA on” neut. to fight generally in a duel, hand to hand. 
Couz-BxUsn [of comb and bruſb] a bruſh for cleaning combs. 
Comp-Maxer [of comb and make| he that makes combs. 
Couz-MaRkTIx, a market-town in Devonſhire, fituated on the Bri- 

uh channel, 184 miles from London. ed. | 

| Co'unaranT [combattant, Fr. combattente, It. combatiente, Sp. 

& kaempfer, Ger. of kaemper, or caemper, Teut.] 1. A champion. When 

| any of thoſe combatants ſtrips his terms of ambiguity, 1 {hall think 


ons, by 
nat little 
es in the 


s of the 
valves of 


ains op- him a champion for knowledge. Locke. 2. A fighter with auother, 
tar; one & aduelliſt, Like deſpairing combatant they ſtrive againſt you. Dryden. 
a, called 3. Having for. Men become combatants for thoſe opinions. Locke, 
cules, to CompatanT [in heraldry] a figure drawn like a ſword-player 
e weſtern | ſtanding upon his guard, or when two lions rampart are borne in a 
court of arms, as it were in a fighting poſture, their faces being to- 
tris, who | ward one another. | EE 
epared 1 Co'uper [ kommer, Du. kummer, Ger. ] perplexity, incum- 


france. 


nd iſland e Coven [from comb] he that combs wool, and fits it for the 

 Panyals & inner, | | 

he mouth Co“ u˙Ix ATE, adj. [of combine] betrothed, ſettled by compact. A 
| Word of Shakeſpeare's. She loſt a noble brother, with him the ſinew 

lib. 10 of her fortune, her marriage dowry ; with both her combinate huſ- 

lumnarils, | band, this well ſeeming Angelo. Shakeſpeare. | 

White - | Commina'rion [con biniafſon, Fr, combinacion, Sp. of combinatio, 

Lat.] 1. The act of joining together, union, league. A combi na- 

„ fituated d of private perſons, a confederacy of ſtates or ſovereigns. 2. It 

40 mil . now oval uſed in an ill ſenſe for a conſpiracy, but formerly it 
| Was in 


| Cifterent. 'T he diſguiſes of holy combinations. King Charles, 
ſupporting þ q Conſunction, commixture of bodies or qualities. Theſe natures, 
a rom the moment of their firſt combination, have been inſeparable. 


1. Vage, Broker, 4. Copulation of ideas in the mind; as, combination of 

eat imag! Las.” | 

e world 3: Coumixation of Quantities, the many ſeveral ways that may be 

tial points 1 en Many number of quantities, without having any reſpect to their 
aces, | 

e equinoc: Coummation [in arithmetic] is the art of finding how many dif- 


dent Ways a certain given number of things may be varied, or ta- 
- and 1, 2 and 2, 3 and 3, Oc. And thus the combinations 
0! the 24 letters of the alphabet, firſt taking 2 by 2, and 3 by 3, and 


,oints, cit. Lo Nas been calculated to be 139,17 2,428,888, 72 5, 999,425,128, 
make ſum 493:402,200,139 millions of millions of millions; 0 ſo n. 


e e 7100 [wich rhetoricians) a figure when the ſame word is 
| me lately repeated, as ego, exo ad/um. : 
* ,OMBIYATION [in law] is the entering of ſeveral perſons into a con- 


Fey, to put in practice ſome unlawful deſign. 


Corr 


ade in honour of the ſaints, and for the ſake of the dead, Ses 
III 4 


COM 


To Conmp'ne, verb nf. [combinare, It. and Lat. combiner, Er. 
combinar, Sp.) 1. To join together. 
Let us not then ſuſpect our happy ſlate, 
As not ſecure to ſingle or combin l. Milton. | 
2: To link in union. To combine hearts in one. Sha leſpeare. 3 
To accord, to ſettle by compact. | 
All combin'd, {ave what thou miſt combine, 
By holy marriage. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To 2 words or ideas together, in contradiſtinction to analyſe, 
To Compixe, verb neut. 1; To be joined together, to coaleſce: 
Honour and policy, like unſever'd friends, 
Ich war do grow together ; grant that and tell me 
In peace what each of them by th' other loſes, 
That they combine not there? Shakeſpeare. 
2. To plot together, to unite in triend{up or deſign. Combine toge- 
ther againſt the enemy. Shakeſpeare. 
Co'MBLEss [of comb] wanting a creſt or comb. 
What, is your creſt a cock's-comb ?— | 
A combleſs cock, ſo Kate will be my hen. Shakeſpeare. 


ComMpu'rGess [of con, Lat, with, and bourgeoije, Fr.] a fellow- 


Citizen. 


. CoMp-MarMin, a market town of Devonſhire, ſituated on the Bri- 
tiſh Channel, 184 miles from London. | 


Compvu'sr, or In Compu'sTION | [combuflum, ſup. of combura, of 


con, and uro, Lat. to burn; in aſtronomy] a planet is ſaid to be com- 
buſt, when he is not above eight degrees thirty minutes diſtant from 
the ſun, till he is removed 17 degrees : this, as they pretend, indi- 
cates that the party ſignified thereby, is in great fear, and much over- 
powered by ſome great perſon. _ | 

 Compuer Way [with aſtrologers] is the ſpace of the half of Libra, 
and all Scorpio, ſo called upon account of ſeveral violent and ill- 
boding ſtars, that, as they pretend, are fixed there; fo that they ac- 
count it unfortunate and weakening to any planet that happens to be 
in it. | | 

ComBu'sTIBLE Fr. and Sp. combuſlibile, It. of combujtibilis, Lat.) 
apt to take fire, liable to burn, ſuſceptible of fire ; as, combuſtible mat- 
der. | 


Compu'sTIBLENEsSS [of combuſtible] aptneſs to take fire or burn. 


Compu'sriO0N [combuſtion, Fr. combuſtione, It. of combuſtio, Lat! 


1. Properly a burning, a conflagration. The future combuſtion of the 
earth. Burnet. 2. A tumult, a hurly-burly, an uproar. Mutual 
combuſtions, bloodſheds. Hycker. Dire combuſticn ard confus'd events. 
Shakeſpeare. It moves in an inconceivable fury and combuſtion. Aaui- 
Jon. „ 

_ Compu'sT1ON of Money, a method among the ancients of trying 

baſe or mix'd money, by melting it down. 


To Come, v. neut. pret. came, part. come { coman, Sax, homme, Dan. 


komma, Su. komen, Du. kommen, Ger. ] 1. Jo remove from a diſtant 
to a nearer place; oppoſed to go; as, to come and go. 2. To draw nigh, 
to approach towards. Something wicked this way mes. Shakeſpeare, 
Io move in any manner towards another, implying the idea of be- 
Ing received by another, or tending towards another. This word al- 
ways reſpects the place to which the motion tends, not that place 
which it leaves. Yet this meaning is ſometimes almoſt imperceptible; 
as, we will come in to dinner. 4. To proceed, to ifſue. Pe forth 
from the Father. Sr. John. 5. To advance from one ſtage or condi- 
tion to another; as, to come to blows; to come to battle. 6. To change 
condition for better or worſe ;. as, to come to honour, to come to poverty. 
7. To attain any condition or character. The teſtimony of conſcience 


thus informed comes to be authentic. Suth. 8. To become. So came 


Isa widow. Shakeſpeare. g. To arrive at ſome art, habit or diſpoſi- 


tion. They would come to have a natural abhorrence for that. Locke. 
10. To change from one ſtate into another deſired. . 
Then butter does refuſe to ce. Hudibras. „ 
The coming or ſprouting of malt. Mortimer. 11. To become preſent 
and no longer future; as, a time will cone 12. To become preſent, 
and no longer abſent. 
Come then my friend, my genius come along. Pope. 
13. To happen, to fall out; as, how comes this? and come on me what 
will. 14. 10 follow as a any e This comes from debauchery. 
15. To ceaſe very lately from ſome act or ſtate, to have juſt done or 
ſuffered any thing. Came/? thou not from thy journey ? 2 Samuel. 
16. To come about. To fall out, to come into being [probably from 
the Fr. wenir @ bout] Theſe things came about. Shakejpeare. The pe- 
riod will come about. Adaiſen. 17. To come about, To change, to 
come round. The wind came about. Bacon. They are come about, 
and won to the true ſide. Ben Johnſon. 18. To come again. To re- 
turn. His ſpirit came again and he revived. Judges. 19. To come af- 
ter. To follow. If any man will come after me, let him deny himſelf, 
St. Matthew. 20. To come at. To reach, to obtain. To come at a 
true knowledge of ourſelves. Addiſon. 21. To come by. To acquire, 
to gain; as, to come by neceſſaries. 22. To come in. To enter; as, 
ideas come in by different ſenſes. Locke. 23. To come in. 'To comply, 
to yield, to ſtand out no longer; as, the rebel came in. 24. To come in. 
To arrive at a port or rendezvous ; as, the fleet came in to Plymouth. 
25. To come in, 'To be brought into faſhion. Then came rich clothes 
and graceful action in. Ro/commen, 26. To come in, To be an ingre- 
dient in any compoſition. Contempt of wealth comes in to heighten: 
his character. 27. To come in for. To be early enough to obtain ; 
taken from hunting, where the dogs that are ſlow get nothing. 
One who had 1' the rear excluded been, | 
And cou'd not for a taſte of the fleſh come in, 
| Licks the ſolid carth. Tate. 
28. To ceme in. To join with, to bring aſſiſtance; as, they came in to 
the rebels. 29. To come in to, To agree or comply with; as, to come 
in to a thing for the public good. 30. To come near. Lo approach, to 
reſemble in any excellence. A metaphor taken from races. When 
you cannot equal or come near in doing, you would deſtroy. Ben Jebn- 
fon. 31. To come of. To proceed as deſcendants from anceſtors. 
Of Priam's royal race my mother came. Diyden. | 
32. To come of. Lo proceed as effects from cauſes, The hiccough 
comes of fullneſs of meat. Bacon. 33. To come off. To deviate from a 
rule or direction. The figure of a w ell partaketh of the pyramis, but 
| ”_ 
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COM 
yet coming o and dilating more ſuddenly. Bacon. 34. To eſcape. If 
in ſignal danger they come of, they call their deliverance a miracle. 


Addiſon. 35. To come off. To be diſmiſſed with our lot. 
Bravely came we off. Shakeſpeare. 


36. To come off from. To forbear, to leave. To come off from theſe 


grave diſquiſitions, I could clear the point by one inſtance, Felton. 
37. To come on. To happen. What came on't at laſt? ["Eftrange. 
38. To come on. To advance, to make progreſs. Things ſeem to come 
vn apace to their former ſtate. Bacon. 39. To come on. To advance to 
combat. The armies came faſt on and joined battle. Knoles. 40. To 
come on. To thrive, to grow big. Roſes will come faſter on in water 
than in earth. Bacon. 41. To come over. To repeat an act. Over 
and ower he comes and caught it again. Shakefpeare. 42. To come over. 
To revolt. Teazing their friends to come over to them. Addiſon. 43. 
To come over.” To rife in diſtillation. The phlegmatic humour comes 
ever in this analyſis. Boyle. 44. To come out. Lo be publiſhed ; as, 
his book came out. 45. To come out. To appear upon trial, to be diſ- 
covered. This ces out at laſt, 46. To come our with, To give a 
vent to, to let ly. Maſters of chemical arcana muſt be provoked, be- 
fore they will come out «vith them. Boyle. 47. To come to. To conſent, 
to yield. What is this, if my parſon will not come to? Swift. 48. 
Jo come to. To amount to; as, your dividend comes to ſo much. 49. 
To come to himſelf. To recover his ſenfes. I ſhall leave him till he comes 
eo himſelf 54 To come to paſs. To happen to be effected. It comerh 
4 paſs that t | 

Hocker. 5 1. To come up. To grow out of the ground; as, the corn 
cometh up. 52. To make appearance. If wars ſhould mow them 
down, they may be ſuddenly ſupplied and come up again. Bacon. 53. 
To come up. To come into uſe ; as, a faſhion comes up. 54. To come 1p 
to. To amount to. All theſe will not ce xp to near the quantity. M ood- 


evard, 5 C. To come up to: To riſe to. Words cannot come up is it. 
| Swwift. 56. To come up with. To overtake. 57. To come ujen. TO 


invade, to attack. Charged by Parma coming ron them with ſeven 
thouſand horſe. Bacon. | | | 
Come [ part. of the verb 70 come] I am come to thy words. Deutero- 
by. | | 
Coux, a particle of exhortation ; quick, make haſte. Come, let us 
make our father drink wine. Genefrs. | 
Come, a particle of reconciliation, or incitement to it. 
Cone, come, at all I laugh he laughs. i | 
Come, a kind of adverbial word for when it ſhall come. 
Come candlemas nine years ago ſhe dy'd. Gay. 
To Cons, not preſent, to happen hereafter. 
In times to come. Dryden, | : 
Cone, ſabſt. [with malſters] the final ſtrings oc tails of malt, upon its 
firſt ſhooting forth a ſprout, Mortimer uſes it. 
kin botany] the herb goat's beard. | 
| Cow and welcome, go by and we ſhan't quarrel, 
That is, you are entirely at liberty to do whether you pleaſe, nei- 


ther will give offence. It is however uſed either to perſons with whom 


we are very familiar, or thoſe we ſlight. 
Firſt Come firlt ſerved, 


It ought to be ſo; and fo the French proverb expreſſes it; Les pre- 


miers venus doi vent etre les premiers ſeruis. And fo the Italians: J 
primi venuti, devouo effer i primi ſerwili. | 

Come soPRA [in muſic books} ſignifies as above, or that part 
above over again; which words are uſed when any foregoing part is 
to be derb! : NES | f 

Cont Dian [comedus, Lat. comedien, Fr. commediante, It. comedi- 
Ante, Sp. comoediant, Ger.) 1. A writer of comedies. Scaliger wil- 
leth us to admire Plautus as a comedian. Peacham. 2. An actor or 
player of comedies. 3. A player in general, a ſtage player. Of a 


comedian ſhe became a wealthy man's wife. Camden. 


ComMeD1o'GRAPHER [of xwawtiz, a comedian, and yeaQu, Gr. to 
write] a writer of comedies. | | 
 Compgnio'craPny [of xwuwhe, and yeaPy, Gr. a deſcription or writ- 
ing] the writing of comedies. 55 | 
Co'mepy [ comedie, Fr. comedia, It. Sp. and Port. comardia, Lat. 
comedie, Du. comoedic, Ger. of xn, a village, and wy, a ſong ; be- 


cauſe comedies were firſt acted in country villages] is an agreeable dra- 


matic repreſentation of the lighter faults of human kind. It is reckoned 
part of the great poetry on account of its end, which is inſtruction as 
well as pleafure, For men will ſooner be laughed out of their follies 
than beat out of them. 8 

Some have fancied that the excellence of comedy conſiſts in the wit 
of it; others confine it to the intrigue, and turns of incidents ; and 
others to the humour. But indeed the excellence lies in the juſt mix- 
ture of che whole. 9 

Co'mELINESs, comely grace, beauty, dignity. A careleſs comeli- 
nes, with comely care. Sidney. 

Co'MELY, adj. [from become, or from epe man, Sax. to pleaſe] f. 
Graceful, decent. He that is comely when old, ſurely was very beau- 
tiful when young. Seuth. 2. Uſed of things. Decent, being according 
to propriety. | 

What a world is this, when what is comely, 
Envenoms him that bears it. Shakejpeare. 

Comer y, adv. [from the agj.] gracefully, with handſomeneſs. 
To ride cemely. Aſcham. 

Co'mer [from come] one that comes. A freſh comer, the firſt 
comer. 

Co'ner [crmeto, Lat. xorlng, Gr. a hairy ſtar] a heavenly body in the 
planetary region appearing ſuddenly and again diſappearing ; and during 
the time of its appearance, moving thro” its proper orbit like a planet. 
The orbits of comets are ellipſes, having one of their foci in the centre 
of the ſun, and being very long and eccentric, they become inviſible, 
when in that part moſt remote from the ſun. I confidered a comet, or, 
in the language of the vulgar, a blazing tar, as a ſky-rocket diſcharg d 
by an hand that is almighty. Addiſon. 

Co'meTARY, Comeg'TiC, or Come'TICar [of rower] of or per- 
taining to comets ; as, planetary and cometary regions. heyne. 
 ComeTo'GRAPHER [of xopntT1;, and ygapo, Gr. to write] one who 
writes concerning comets, , 

ComegTocra'Par, a deſcription or treatiſe concerning comets, 


comfort, ſuſceptible of it. For my ſake be comfortable. Shatefieare,* 


e works of men being the ſame, their drifts are divers. 


2. That is to come. 


read upon the account of ſheriffs in their reſpective counties. 


COM 
Courir [konfir; Du. It ſhould ſeem that both were formeg 
haſty pronunciation from confe#?. Fobn/on] ſwert . meats, fruitz 
other things preſerved dry. Hudibras uſes it. 
To Courir,; to preſerve; Ury with ſugar, Cowley uſes it. 
Co'mMriruRE [from confit of confefure| ſweetmeat. From co 

graſs to comfitures at court. Donne. | IN 2 
To Co'mrorT [comfortare, It: comforte, low Lit. comforter, 5 
comfortar, Sp.] 1, Jo ſtrengthen, to enliven, to invigorate. Ligh 
excelleth in comforting the ſpirits. Bacon. 2. To ſtrengthen the ming 
under preſſures of any kind. They bemoaned and conferred hin 
Job. 7 | : | 
ComrorT [from the verb] comporto, It. con forte, Sp.] 1. 80 
aſſiſtance. The comfort that the rebels ſhould receive from Klean 
Bacon. 2, Support ander calamity or danger; as, they have ng ., 
prehenſion of thoſe things, fo they need no comfort againſt them. 7 
lotſen. z. That which gives canfolation or ſupport. - 
Your children were vexation to pour youth, 
But mine ſhall be a ce to your age. Shakeſpeare. 
 Co'mrorTABLE [of comfort] 1. Bringing or producing comſott. . 
freſhing. Comfortable proviſion for ſublillence. Dryden. 2. Rech, 


by 
and 


| As CoMrok TABLE 49 matrimony. 

It is hard to determine whether this ſaying be to be taken in a liel 
or ironical ſenſe. ; | 

Co'MFORTABLENESS [of comfortable] comforting quality. 

Co'MFORTABLY, in a comfortable manner, without deſpair. Han. 
mond uſes it. 

Co'mrorTER {of comfort] 1. One that adminiſters conſolation in d. 
ſtreſs or danger. Angels ſent him as comforters in his agony, Highs, 
2. The title of the third perſon of the holy Trinity, the Paraclete. The 
Comforter whom I will tend. Gel. 

 Co'urorTLEss [of comfort] being without comfort. Vet ſhall un 
my death be comfortleſs. Sidney. 

Co'vrorTLESSNESS, the being without comfort. 

Co'mrrey [comprie, Fr.] a good herb for wounds. The flows 
conſiſts of one leaf, ſhaped like a funnel, having an oblong tube, by 
ſhaped at the top like a pitcher. Miller. 

Co'mc, or Con A [comigque, Fr. comico, Tt. and Sp. moni, 
Lat. of zwwxcc, Gr.] 1. Belonging to or fit for comedy; its cataſtropie 
is a wedding, which hath ever been accounted comical. Gay. 2. Nr 
ſant, merry, jocoſe, humourous ; as, comical adventures. 

Co'mically of comical] pleaſantly, with mirth, Sc. alſo is 1 


manner befitting comedy, _ 

Co'micarNness [of comical} pleaſantneſs, diverting quality. 

Col, /ub/. [from te tome] 1. The act of coming, approach. 

Sweet the coming on | | 

Of grateful ev'ning mild. Milton, 

2. State of being come, arrival; as, the coming of certain bi 
amongſt them. Locke. . | | 

Co'winc, part. [from come} 1. Forward, ready to come, 

How coming to the poet every muſe, Pope. 


Praiſe of great acts he ſcatters as a ſeed, „ 
Which may the like in coming ages breed. Roſcommon. 
 Comne In, ſubſt. Income, revenue. What are thy rents? what zt 
thy comings in? Shakeſpeare, 3 
A Couixo Wench [of cyeman, Sax. to pleaſe} a maiden of a fe 
behaviour. 5 ; | 
ComtinG (or breeding) Woman. 8 
Comrra'ru & Caſtro, &c. [in law Lat.] a writ whereby tle 
charge of the county, together with the keeping of a caſtle, is commit 
ted to the ſheriff. | 
ComtTaTu Commiſſo [in law Lat.] a writ or commiſſion by wii 
the ſheriff is authorized to take upon him the charge of the county. 
ComrTa'Tvs, Lat. a retinue, a train of attendants or followers. 
Couirarus [in common law] a county or ſhire; alſo a roll or lit 
of dead farms and deſperate debts, anciently made every year atd 


ComiTia [among the Romans] an aſſembly, either in the Cont 
tium or Campus Martius, for the election of magiſtrates, or cu 
ſulting of other important affairs of the ſtate. | 

Com!'T1aL [comitialis, of comitia, Lat.] pertaining to the aſen- 
bhes of the people of Rome. ; 

 Comr'TIAaLIis Morbus, Lat. [fo called becauſe if any man ws ſeized 
with it in the midſt of the public aſſemblies, the council was broke 9p 
for that time] the falling ſickneſs. | | | 

Com1'T1UM, a large hall in the Roman Forum. 

Co'miTY [comitas, Lat.] courteſy, good breeding. 

Co'mma, one of the points or ſtops uſed in writing, thus marked 6 
implying only a ſmall reſt or little pauſe. Lat. | 

Comma's and points they ſet 2 right. Pope. -- 

. Lin muſic] is the ninth part of a tone, or the intern 
whereby a ſemitone or a perfect tone exceeds the imperfect. 

To CommMa'xd, verb act. [probably of con and mandb, Lat. ot c 
mander, Fr. commandare, It. mandar, Sp.] 1. To order, charge, & 
bid to be done. Sometimes formerly with of before the perſon. 1 
have cammanded of me theſe moſt poiſonous compounds. S 
2. To govern, to hold in obedience. Oppoſed to obey. Comment 
always by the greater guſt. Shakeſpeare, 3. To have in cue“ 

ower. 

. Chairmen no longer ſhall the wall command. Gay. 
4. To overlook, to have ſo ſubje& as that it may be ſeen or annojol 
His eye might there command, wherever ſtood, 
City, of old or modern fame. Milton. 

To CoMmMaND, verb neut. to have the chief management or 
ment of, to profeſs the chief power; as, commanding powers 


ſoul. South. 8 i 
Couuanp your man and do it . 
Uſed when any one enjoins another, who is under no n 
them or obligation to them, to do a thing which they may 25 
which it would be more proper for them to do themſelves. 4 
CoMmaND [commandment, Fr, comands, It.] ful 1. Manage 
rule, right of commanding, It is uſed in military affairs; a8, wagte 
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COM 


nt iu civil life ; with over, He aſſumed an abſolute com. 
„ his readers. Dryden. 2. Cogent authority, deſpotical 
mand 9 and ſorce may create, but never cure averſion. 
ira The a& of commanding, the order or mandate uttered. 
8 gives command. Dryden. 4. The power of overlooking 
rveving a place. | 
MOEN bs err L | 
Which overlooks the vale with wide command. Dryden. 
CoMMA'NDER (commandeur, Fr. comandante, It. 3 1. One 
ho has the ſupreme command, a general or chief officer. Love thee 
» p r commander and our king. Shakeſpeare, 2. An inſtrument of 
. The gloſſoconium, commonly called the commander, is of 


lll iſeman. OT: SS hes 3 
W ee a governor of a commandry, or order of religious 


3 [with paviors] a beetle or rammer, with an handle 
about three feet long, to uſe in both hands. a 
Commanpery [from command] a body of the knights of Malta, 
lanoing to the ſame nation. 5 ; | | 
8 11 xp1nG Ground [in fortification] is a riſing ground that over- 


looks any poſt or ſtrong place. 


dr governme 


Front CO AN DIN Ground [in fortification] is a height or emi- 


nence oppſite to the face of the poſt, and plays upon the front 


of it. . 3 Fg | 
Reverſe COMMANDING Ground, is an eminence that can play upon 


back of any poſt. _ | - 
0 Con TE xDING Ground, or Courtin COMMANDING Ground; is 


an eminence, from which its ſhot ſweeps or ſcours all the length 


of a ſtrait line. 


ComManninG Signs [in aſtrology] the firſt ſix ſigns of the zodiac, 
wiz. Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo. 
CoMMa'noMENT {commandement, Fr. comandamento, It. mandami- 
670, Sp. probably of con and mandatum, Lat.] 1. A precept, ordin- 
nance or 228 Some ſpecial commandment for that which is exacted. 
Hooker. 2. Authority, coactive power. The countenance of ſtern 
emmandment. Shakeſpeare. 3. By way of eminence, the precepts of 
the decalogue, given by God to Moſes. : | : 
CouManDMENT: [in fortification] is the height of nine feet, which 
one place has above another. a : 1 
CoumanDMEent [in law] is when either the king or juſtices com- 
mit a perſon to priſon upon their authority. 3 | 
Couma'xDREss [from commander] a woman veſted with ſupreme 
authority. Hooker and Fairfax. | : | 
Couum¾ DRY [commanderie, Fr.] a manor or chief meſſuage with 
lands and tenements belonging to the priory of St. John of Jeruſalem, 
now called St. John's, near Clerkenwell. SE | 
ComMaTE'RIAL [of con and materialis, Lat.] that which is made of 
the ſame matter or ſubſtance with another. Beeks in birds are comma- 
terial with teeth. Bacon. | 


CoMMaTERIA'LITY, the quality of being of the ſame matter, Sc. | 


with another. 


CommeaTu'ta {old law Lat.] a commandry, or portion of houſe 


and land ſet apart for the uſe of fome religious order, eſpecially the 
knights templars. | | 
Co'MMELINE [ecommelina, Lat.] The name of a plant, whoſe leaves 
are produced alternately, and ſurround the ſtalk at the baſe ; the ſtalks 
trail upon the ground and grow very branchy. | 
Comme MoRABLE [ commemorabilis, Lat.] worthy to be mentioned 
or remembered, deſerving to be mentioned with honour. | 
To CoMME'MORATE | commemoro, It. comemorar, Sp. commemoratum, 
of con and memmoro, Lat.] to mention or remember ſolemaly, to cele- 
rate the memory and acts of a worthy perſon, by ſome public act. 
Such is the divine mercy which we now commomerate. Fiddes. 
CoMmEMoRa'Tion [Fr. commemorazione, It. comemoracion, Sp. of 
commemoratio, Lat.] A ſolemn remembrance of ſome remarkable ac- 
tion; the remembrance of a perſon, or ſomething done in honour of 
his memory. Commemoration was formerly made, with thankſgiving, 
in honour of good men departed this world. Ayiiffe. 
CoMMEMORa'TIVE [of commemorate] tending to preſerve memory 
of any thing. The annual offering of the paichal lamb was comme- 
morative of that firſt paſchal lamb, Atterbury. 
To Commence, verb neut. [commencer, Fr. cominciare, It. comtn- 
far, Sp. comegar, Port.] 1. To begin. That ſtate that is to commence 
after this life. Rogers, 2. To take a new character. 
If wit ſo much from ign'rance undergo, 
Ah! let not learning too commence its foe. Pape. 3 
3. To take a degree in an univerſity; as, to commence maſter of 
To Commence, verb ad. to make a beginning of ; as, to commence 
a ſuit at law, CHEN | 
To Commences a Horſe [with horſemen] is to initiate him in the 
manage, or to put him to the firſt leſſons in order to break him. 
COMMENCEMENT, 1. Beginning, date. The third day from the 
commencement of the creation. Woodward. 2. The time when de- 
grees are taken in the univerſity of Cambridge, and anſwering to the 
att at Oxford. 
To Connt'xp [comendare, It. commends, Lat. recommender, Fr. in 
the laſt ſenſe] 1. To praiſe or ſet with advantage. | 
Like a friend | 
Would find out ſomething to commend. Cowley. | 
2. To commit or give in charge; to commit to one's protection, fa- 
your, or care. To thee I do commend my watchful ſoul. Shateſpeare. 
2 19 recommend, to repreſent as worthy of regard or kindneſs, 
e chief baſſa had commended him to-Solymon.. Knoles, 4. To 
mention by way of keeping in memory. 
Signior Antonio 
00 Commend; him to you. Shakeſpeare. 
MMEND (from the verb] Commendation. Now obſolete. 
Tell her I ſend to her my kind commend. Shakeſpeare. 
Lat, 8 70 2 [recommendable, Fr. . t. commendabile, 
War commended iſe- N in 
cendy on the firſt tyllable, praiſe-worthy accent was an 
H power unto itſelf moſt commendab/e. 
No 2 not a tomb ſo evident, Shakeſpeare, 


COM 


Comme'xDABLENESS [of commendable] quality of being worthy to 
be commended. | 

Comme'xDaBLY — commendable) with honour, in mannet worthy 
of praiſe. Carew uſes it. 

CoMme'NDaM [commende; Fr. commen la, low Lat. ] a void benefice;- 
1 to an able clerk, tilt it be otherwiſe diſpoſed of. Law 

erm, 

CommEnDan Lin law] when the king makes à perſon a biſhop, his 
benefice is reſigned by the promotion ; but if he is impowered by the 
king to retain his benefice, then he fti!] continues to be parſon of it, 
and is faid to hold it in commendam. The deanery of Weſtminſter he 
had in commendam. Clarendon. 

Comuk'NDATAR Y, ſub. [commenda, Lat.] one who has a church- 
living in commendam. 

_ Commenda'T10N, Lat. 1. A praifing or ſetting one forth, declara- 
tion of eſteem: as, a fit ſubje& of commendation. 2. Recommenda- 
tion, favourable repreſentation. The choice ſhall be by the tormmenda- 
tion of the great officers. Bacon. 3. Meſſage of love. Mrs. Page 
has her hearty commendation to you. Shakeſpeare.. > 
 CoMmME'NDATORY, adj. containing praiſe, favourably repreſent- 
ing. | | | 
CoMME'NSDER [from conimend] he that comments or praiſes. Com- 
menders or diſprovers. Wotton, | 

CommeEnsa"LiTY [commenſalis, of con and menſi, Lat. the table} 
fellowſhip of table, the cuſtom of eating together. To avoid com- 
munity with the gentiles upon promiſcuous commen/ality. Brown, 


CoMMENSURABI'LITY [of commenfurable) capacity of being com- 


pared with another, as to proportion or meaſure ; thus an inch and a 

yard are commenſurable, a yard containing a certain number of inches. 

A comely commenſurability of the whole into the parts. Brown, 
Comme 'NSURaBLE [Fr. and Sp. commenſurabile, It. of con and 


menſurabilis, of con and menſura, Lat. meaſure] equal in meaſure and 
proportion, reducible to ſome common meaſure. _ ins | 


_ CommensuRaBLE Magnitudes [in geometry] are ſuch as may be 
meaſured by one and the ſame common meaſure. | 
CoMMENSURABLE Numbers [in arithmetic} whether integers or frac- 


tions, are ſuch as have ſome other number, which will meaſure or 


divide them, without leaving any remainder z thus 6 and 8, 1* and ?. 
are reſpectively commenſurablc numbers. Ep : 

CoMMENSURABLE 2yantities [in geometry] are ſuch as have ſome 
common aliquot part, or which may be meaſured by ſome common 
meaſure, fo as to leave no remainder in either. 

 CommensvraBLe Sard [in algebra] are ſuch ſurds as being re- 

duced to their leaſt terms, become true figurative quantities, and are 
therefore as a rational quantity to a- rational. 

COMMENSURABLE in Power [with geometricians] right lines are 
ſaid to be commenſurable in power, when their ſquares are meaſured 
by one and the ſame ſpace or ſuperfices. 

COMME 'NSURABLENESS [of commenſurable]) commenſurability, pro- 
portion. | 1 | © 
To ComMME'NSURATE [of con and menſura, Lat. meaſure] to reduce 


to ſome common meaſure, The apteſt terms to commenſurate the lon- 


gitude of places. Brown. | : 
COMMENSURATE, adj. [commenſurato, It.] 1. Reducible to ſome com- 

mon meaſure. Some organ equally commenſurate to ſoul and body. 

Government of the Tongue. 2. Equal, proportionable to each other. 


Knowledge adequately commenſurate with the nature of things. Glan- 


ville. | 

CoMMENSURATELY, adv. [of commenſurate] with the capacity of 
meaſuring or being meaſured with another. Commen/urately to each 
other. Holder. | 

Comme"NsURaTENESS [of commenſurate] the quality of being of the 
ſame or equal meaſure, | 

ComMeNsURA'T10N, equality of meaſure, or the meaſuring of one 
thing with another, proportion. There muſt be a commer/ſuration or 
proportion between the body moved and the force. Bacon. | 

To Count [ commenter, Fr. comentare, It. comentar, Sp. of com- 
menter, Lat.] to write notes upon, to expound, having ufo. Critics 
having taken a liking to one of theſe pocts, proceed to comment on 
him and illuſtrate him, Dryden. 

Co'MMENT [| commentum, Lat.] an expoſition of an author's text, 
an explanation or gloſs. Proper geſtures and vehement excrtions of 
the voice, are a comment to what he uttets. Aadiſon. 

Co'mmENTARY, or ComMMENT commentaire. Fr. commento, It. co- 
mentario, Sp. commentarium, Lat.] a continued interpretation or gloss 
on the obſcure and difficult paſſages in an author to render them more 
intelligible. The church's univerſal practice is the beſt commentary, 
King Cbarles. 


Co'MMENTARI1Es [with hiſtorians] are hiſtories written by thoſe 
perſons who had the greateſt hand or ſhare in the actions there related, 


memoirs in a familiar manner; as Cæſars's commentaries. 

CoMMENTAR1ES, alſo are ſuch as ſet forth a naked continuance of 
the events and actions, without the motives and deſigns, the council-, 
ſpeeches, occaſions and pretexts, with other paſſages. 

CoMMENTA'TOR [commentateur, Fr. comentatore It, comentador, Sp. 
of commentator, Lat.] a maker or writer of commentaries, an anno- 
tator. Some of the commentators tell us, that Marſya was a lawyer 
who had loſt his cauſe. Hadiſon. | | 

Comme'nTer [of comment] one that writes comments 

Slily as any commentor goes by . 
HFard words or ſenſe. Denne. 
 CommenT1'T10us [commentitius, Lat.] deviſed at pleaſure, feigned, 
forged, counterfeit. Commentitious inanity. Glanwitle. + 
'OMMENT1'T1IOUSNESS [of commentitius, Lat.] counterfeitneſs, for- 
gedneſs. 

Co'umtrce [Fr. commerxio, It. comercio, Sp. of commercium, Lat. 
the accent was antiently on the laſt ſyllable] 1. Trade or traffic in buy- 
ing and ſelling. Any country that hath commerce with the reſt of the 
world. Locke. 2. Intercourſe of ſociety, converſe, or correſpondence. 
Mutual conference and commerce to be had betu een God and us. 
Hooker. 

Commence, a game at cards. 7 X 

To Commz'sCe [from the 1.1 hold intercourſe with, 
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COM 

With even ſtep and muſing gait, 

And luoks commercing with the ſkies, 

Thy rapt ſoul fitting in thy eyes. Milton. 

CoMmu'RCiai, [of commerce] of or pertaining to commerce. 
Co MMERE, a common mother, Fr. 

As peace ſhould ſtill her wheaten garland wear, 

And ſtand a commere "tween their amities. Shakeſpeare. 
Comme" rics [of zo, Gr. gum] ſuch things as give beauties 
not before in being ; as, paints to the face; they differ from coſme- 
tics, in that theſe are only for the preſervation of beauties already in 
poſſeſſion. | | 

To Co'muicrRatt [of cen and migro, Lat.] to move in a body 
from one country to another. 

Cou ig, a going of a large body of people from one place 
to dwell in another. Loil all memory of their commigration hence. 
FPoodewward.. | | 
__ Commina'rros [Fr. comminaciin, Sp. of comminatie, Lat.] 1. A ſe- 
vere threatening; a denunciation of puniſhment or vengeance. By 
Precept and commination. Decay of Piety. 2. The recital of God's 
threatnings on ſtated days. : 

 CommLNATORY, adj. {of comminor, Lat.] of or pertainining to 
threatening. _ * 

ComMMNaTORY, ſubſt. [ comminatoire, Fr. cominaterio, Sp.] a 
clauſe in a law, &c. importing a puniſhment to delinquents, which, 
however, is not executed in the rigor of it. | 

To Comm vGLE, verb ad. {of con and mingle] to mix together in 
one mals, | 
Þieſt are thoſe | | 5 

Whole blood and judgment are ſo well commingl/ed, 

That they are not a pipe for Fortune's finger. Shakeſpeare. 
To CounmnNgLt, werb neat. to unite, to be incorporated. Diſſo- 


lution of gum tragacanth and oil of ſweet almonds, do not comming/e. 


Bacon. 


- Commixu'tprts [of comminuo, Lat.] reducible to powder. The 


beit diamonds are comminuable without it. Brown. | 

To Co'MytxuTE [comminutum, ſup. of comminuo, Lat.] to reduce 
powder. Entire bodies, and not comminuted, as ſand and aſhes. Bacon. 
_ Commixu'Tion {of comminute} pulverization, the act of grinding 
into ſmall parts ; as, comminution of the meat, Ray. 

ComminuT1ON [with ſurgeons] is when a bone is broken into ma- 
ny ſmall parts. | 


Commr'sERABLE [from err anhaet worthy of compaſſion, pitiable. 
0 


This noble and commiſerable perſon. Bacon. | 
To Comur'sERaTE [commiſerare, It. of con and miſerere, Lat.] to 
pity, to have compaſſion on. We {hould commiſerate our mutual ig- 
norance. Locke. | | 85 
CoMmisERA'TION [Fr. commiſerazione, It. comiſeracion, Sp. of 
cemmiſeratio, Lat.] compaſſion, pity. Theſe poor ſeduced creatures, 
whom I can never ſpeak nor think cf but with much commiſeration and 


_ pity. Hooker. | 


Co'mmissary [commiſſaire, Fr, cemmęſſario, It. comiſſario, Sp.] an 
officer made occaſionally for a certain purpoſe, a deputy ; alſo an officer 
who ſupplies the place of a biſhop in the exerciſe of his eccleſiaſtical 
juriſdiction in the out or remote parts of his dioceſe; or elſe in ſuch 


| pariſhes as are peculiar to the biſhop, and exempted from the viſitation 


of the arch-deacon. 38 | 
Couuiss ax of Stores [in military affairs] an officer of the artillery 


who has the charge of all the ſtores. 


CouuissaR Y General [of the muſters] an officer who takes a par- 
ticular account of the ſtrength of every regiment, and reviews them; 
ſceing that the horſe be well mounted, and the men well armed and 
accoutered ; and he regulates the procuration and conveyance of pro- 
viſion for ammunition: SP 

But is it thus you Engliſh bards compoſe ? 
With runic lays your tag inſipid proſe ? 
And when you ſhould your heroes deeds rehearſe, 

| Give us a cmm Hin's liſt in verſe? Prior. 

CommsaRy of Horſes [im military affairs] an officer belonging to 
the artillery, who has the inſpection of the artillery horſes, to ſee them 
muſtered, and to ſend ſuch orders as he receives from the commanding 
officer of the artillery, by ſome of the conductors of horſes, of which 
he is allowed a certain number for his aſſiſtants. - 

Co'MMISSARI15H1P [of comm ary] the office of a commiſſary. Ay- 
liFe uſes it. | | RE 

Couui'sstox [Fr. commiſſione, It. comi/ion, Sp. of commiſſis, Lat.] 
1. The act of entruſting any thing; a power given by one perſon to ano- 
ther of doing any thing. Commiſſion is the warrant or letters patent 
that all men exerciſing juriſdiction, either ordinary or bee we 
have for their power. Cowe/. 2. Charge, mandate, employment. 

Such cemmiſſion from above 0 | 

I have recerv'd to anſwer thy deſire. 
3. Act of committing a crime; as, fins of ccmm: en, which are diſ- 
unguiſhed in divinity from thoſe of omiſſion. 4. A number of peo- 
ple joined in a truſt or office, 5. The ſtate of that which is in- 
truſted to a number of joint off.cers ; as, the exciſe was put into 
e:mmilſion. | | 

Couwtsstox, a warrant for an office or place; a charge to buy or 
to do any act for another. | 

Commisston [in law] a Celegation or warrant by letters patent 
for the hearing or determiving any cauſe or action. 1 ys 

CommissoN [in military affairs] is the authority by virtue of which 
every othcer acts in his poſt, ſigned by the king or his general. I was 


made a colonel, though 1 gained my commiſion by the horſe's virtues, | 


Addiſon. 
Commtss10Nn [in commerce or traffiic] the order by which a factor 
or any perſon trades for another. 
Couutssiox, commiliion-money, the wages or reward of a factor. 
CoMmi'ss10n of Anticipation, a commiſſion under the great ſeal to 
collect a tax or ſubſidy before the time appointed. | 
Commiss10N of Aociation, is a commiſſion under the great ſeal to 
aſſociate two or more learned perſons with the juſtices in the ſeveral 
circuits and counties in Wales. | | 
. Commis On of Bankruptcy, a commiſſion under the great ſeal of 
Eng tand, directed to five or more commiſſioners, to enquire into the 


moveable or immoveable for a limitted time, on condition to fe 


COM 
particular circumſtances of a bankrupt; they are appointed to 28 f 
the benefit of the creditors, according to feveral ſtatutes enatted 
that purpoſe. kr 

Commiss10n of Rebellion, a writ ſent out againſt a man that þ 
not appeared after proclamation has been made by the ſheriff, upon . 
order of chancery, to preſent himſelf at the court on a certain da 
cauſe the party to be apprehended, as a rebel and deſpiſer of the Ay 
law wherever he is found. | ; Gf 

To Couuissiox, or Commr's$10NaTE [of commiſſum, ſup, of 
mitto, Lat.] to give a commiſſion, to appoint ; to appoint or im v1 
one to act for another. | 8 

A choſen band 

He firſt commiſfons to the Latian land. Dryden. 
As he was thus ſent by his Father, fo allo were the apoſtles mog « 
_ commiſſionated by him to preach to the Gentile world, Day 
of Piety. he 

Comm1'ss10NER [of commiſſion] one who has received a commiſſion 
or acts by virtue of it. : 

CouuissioxER [in the ſenſe of the law] one who has a commiſiy, 
as letters patent, or any other legal warrant, to execute any public 
office. The archbiſhop was made one of the commiſtoners of the ay 
fury. Clarendon. 

The King's High Commiss1ontRr [in Scotland] the title of that no- 
bleman who repreſents the king of Great-Britain's perſon in the king. 
_ x Scotland, at the general aflembly of the kirk at Edt. 

urgh. 
| en [commiſſura, Lat.] a joint of any thing, a joinin 
cloſe of things together; a ſeam or cloſure; and, in a fgurarixe yl; 
it ſignifies the clole connexion of things gradually aſcending or deſcend. 
ing in the /ca/e of being. The Platonilts, ſays Cudworth, mcltin 
as it were, the Deity by degrees, and bringing it down lower ard 
lower (meaning by their ſuppoſed emanations or productions of inf, 
rior gods from the FigsT Causr) made the juncture and commiſu 
betwixt Gop and the creature ſo ſmooth and cloſe, that where th: 
indeed parted was altogether undiſcernible.“ Cudavorth'; Intell. N. 

* $57- | 
n Commissure [with anatomiſts] the mold of the head, or any ſu. 
ture. See SUTURE. | 

CommisSURE [in architecture] a cloſe joining of planks, ſtones, d 


any other materials. 


To Commi'r [commettre, Fr. commettere, It. cometer, Sp. of commith, 
Lat.] 1, To refer or leave the management of an affair to another, 
give in truſt; as, to commit a thing to memory, 2. To put in aplue 
to be kept ſafe. N | 

Born free and not be bold ! | 
At leaſt I'}l dig a hole within the ground, 
And to the truſty earth commit the ſound. Dryden. 


3. To impriſon. They two were committed, or at leaſt reſtrained d 
their liberty. Clarendon, 4. To be guilty of a crime, to do a faul. 


Inhumane murders committed. Clarendon. 

Comm1'TTEE, perſons to whom the examination or ordering an 
affair is referred by ſome court, or conſent of parties to whom it be. 
longed ; as, in parliament, after a bill is W it is either agreed to, 
and paſſed, or not agreed; or neither of theſe, but referred to the 
conſideration of ſome appointed by the houſe to examine it furtha, 
who thereupon are called a committee. Convel. 

CommiTTEE [of the king] the widow of the king's tenant, an- 


ciently ſo called, as being committed by the law of the land io the 


king's protection. | | | 
Comm TMENT [of commit] the act of ſending to priſon, impnict- 


ment; alſo an order for ſending to priſon. 


| Commr'TTER [of commit] one that perpetrates or commits. Souti 
uſes it. | | | | 
Coum'TTiBLE [of commit] liable to be committed. Brown 


uſes it. | 


To Commi'x [commiſceo, Lat.] to mix things together; as, dul 


and rain-water commixed. 


Comm'x10xn [of commiæx] incorporation of different ingredients. 
Were thy cemmixion Greek and Trojan, fo 
I hat thou couldſt ſay, this hand is Grecian all, 
And this is Trojan. Shakeſpeare. 
Commi'xT [commixtus, Lat.] mingled together. 
Comm1'xT10N, a mingling together. Lat. Brown uſes it. 
Comm!xTURE [of commix} 1. The act of mingling. 2. The fate 
of being mingled, union in one maſs. Bacon uſes it. 3. The mi 
formed, the compound. There is ſcarcely any thing riſing but b. 
commixture of good and evil arts. Bacon. 1 
Couuo'pDAT E is a kind of loan, yet is different from a Joan, inthil 
things which conſume by uſe or time cannot be the object of 2 cen. 


mo date, but of a loan, in that they may be returned in kind tho 19 


in identity. 

Commopare [in civil law] the loan or free conceſiion of any oY 
the ſame individual at the expiration of that time. 

 Commo'De, a fort of head dreſs for women. Fr. She contrived to 

ſhew her principles by the ſetting of her commode. dan. Pers 
Richelet calls it, coiffure modorne des femmes. | 

Commo'pious [| cemmode, Fr. comodo, It. and Sp. of commodus, Lat; 
1. Fit, convenient for any purpoſe. A place commodious to lite 
2. Uſeful, ſuited to wants. Pacchus found out the making of Wie 
and many things elſe ccmedious for mankind. Raleigh. 


. . i ee 
Commo'piousLy [of commodicus] 1. Conveniently. In a cet 


cave ſeated commodiouſly. Coneley. 2. Without diſtreſs. 
To paſs commoudior/ly this life, ſuſtain'd 
By Him with many comforts. Milton. 3 
3. Suitably to a certain deſign; as, a thing may ſerve commodic u 
divers ends. 
Couuo'biovsxgss [of cemmodions] convenience. As 
Commo'piTY [commodite, Fr. comoditd, It. comodidad, Sp. O ©. 
moditas, Lat.] 1. Convenieney of time or place. A long on Sade 
commodity of time.” Sidney "The commodity of a ſoot- path. Ben. 
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| COM 
| 
e ſuch 2 mole, where they had not ſo natural a commodity as 
the earth of Puzzuola. Addi/on. | | 
Co'mMoDORE [probably corrupted from the Sp. comendador} a kind 


of admiral, Or commander in chief of a ſquadron of ſhips at ſea. 


Connor [old law term] a brother monk, reſiding in the ſame 


convent. 


Common, adj. [commun, Fr. commune, It. comun, Sp. comum, Port. 
of communis, Lat. gemein, Du. and Ger:] 1. Ordinary, uſual, fre- 
vent, An evil I have {een common among men. Eccefiafies. 2. Pub- 
lic, that which belongs to all alike, genera], ſerving the uſe of all. 
The common ſhore of Rome ran from all parts of the town, Addiſon. 
| Belonging equally to more than one. Life and ſenſe common to man 
and brutes. Hale. 4. Having no poſſeſſer or owner, The poſſeſſions 
of a private man revert t0 the community, and ſo become again per- 
fectly common, Locke. 5. Vulgar, not diſtinguiſhed by any excellence, 
ot rare. | 
875 Doch common things of courſe and circumſtance, 
To the reports of common men commit. Davies. 
6. Mean, without deſcent or birth. | 
They miſs or ſweep but common ſouls away. Waller, 
„ Profiitute ; as, a common woman. ai 
"Common [with grammarians] that gender of nouns that is equally 
applicable to boch tcxes, male and female; likewiſe ſuch verbs as ſig- 
mity both action and paſſion are called common. | | 
Commox {in geometry] is applied to an angle line or the like, 
which belongs equally to two figures or makes a neceſſary part of 
th. | 8 | 
_ ox [according to the law definition] that ſort of water, the 
uſe of which is common to a particular town or lordſhip ; alſo as com- 
mon of paſture, for feeding of cattle; common of fiſhing, Sc. com- 
mon of turbary, 7. e. a liberty of digging turf. 
Cou vox, Jah. [from the adj.] paſture ground, equally uſed by 
many. | | 
446 mon [in groſs] a liberty to have commons alone, that is with 


out any land or tenement in another man's land, to himſelf for life, or 


to him and his heirs. | 3 

Common Bench, the court of common pleas, ſometimes ſo called 
from the controverhes or pleas tried there between common per- 
ſons. | | | 

Common Council [of London] was firſt conſtituted in the reign- 
of king John, who ordained that thirty-five of the moſt ſubſtantial 
citizens ſhould be choſen, and he alſo gave the city liberty to chuſe a 
new mayor and Jaeriits every year, which before held their places 
during life. | 


Common Afpendant, or Common Hfpurtenant, a liberty of common 
appertaining to, or depending on ſuch a freehold, which common muſt | 


be taken with beaſts commonable, as horſes, oxen, &c. and not of 
goats, geeſe, and hogs. 8 Bet | | 
| Coumon Diviſor {with arithmeticians] is that number which 
divides exactly any other two numbers, and leaves not any re- 
mainder. 5 | | 

Common Fire [in law] a certain ſum of money which the inhabi- 


tants of a manor are obliged to pay to the lord, toward the charge of 
maintaining the court leet. _ 


Common Hunt [of the city of London] the chief huntſman to the 
lord-mayor and city. | | | | | | 

Common Jntendment [in law] the common underſtanding, meaning, 
or conſtruction of any thing, without ſtraining it to any foreign, re- 
mote, or particular ſenſe. 1 | 

Common Law. 1. Is uſually underſtood of ſuch laws as were ge- 
nerally received as the laws of the realm before any ſtatute was made 
to alter them, 2. For the laws of England fimply conſidered, with- 
out the addition of any other law or cuſtomary uſages whatſoever. 3. 
It is taken for the king's courts, as the King's Bench and Common- 
pleas, in contradiſtinction to baſe courts, as courts-baron, - country - 
courts, courts-leet, &c. ET | 

Common Law [of England] had its original from Edward the 
Confeſſor, who, out of the Daniſh, Saxon, and Mercian laws, col- 
kited one univerſal and general law about the year 1045. 


Common Places [among rhetoricians] are general advertiſements, - 


which help thoſe that contult them to remember all the ways by which 
a ſubject may be conſidered. Tho' there are many more ways by 
Wb a thing may be conſidered ; yet the authors of topics have ſet- 
a ed fixteen c mmon places; which are, the genus, the difference, the 
wee the diviſion or diſtribution, the etymology, the contraries, 
ne oppoſites, the compariſon, the antecedents, the adjuncts, the conſe- 
quents, the effect and the cauſe. Theſe are ſufficient to furniſh with 
ample matter for a diſcourſe, and to make the invention. of a barren 
underſtanding fruitful 2, 

8 Common-Place, to note or bring to common: place. Ws 
N ouα⁰j,,ö Pleas, one of the courts now held in Weſtminſter-hall, 
” 3 go times was moveable. It was appointed by king Henry 
oo. a e trial of all civil cauſes both real and perſonal. The 
= 1 ge 1s called the lord chief juſtice of the common pleas, and 
N N three or four aſſociates created by letters patent from the 


Common par cauſe de woiſinage {i ighbourho 
| ge [i. e. by a reaſon of neighbourhood, 
5 00 a liberty that the tenants of one wks one town — to a com- 
wich the tenants of another lord in another town. | 
Rs Fay 
DOG. *. the two optical axes, thro" the middle of the right line, 
= es by the centre of the apple of the eye. » 
n ai Receptacle [with anatomiſts] a certain veſſel ſo called, be- 
. * the Juices, chyle and lympha, promiſcuouſly. 
eh ory {with naturaliſts) the common perception of all 
Fea 5 * with Sir Iſaac Newton, the common ſenſory is that 
of things _ the ſenſitive ſubſtance 1s preſent ; into which the ſpecies 
he e * thro” the nerwes of the brain, that they may be 
perceived by their immediate preſence to the ſoul. See CuERU- 
= of that clauſe, « Fulnefs of KxOowITEDOE, Cc. 
Taylor, in vn ot angels ſo called. But the cherubim in Ezekiel, ſays 
, ry concordance, are the ſame with the four li uing creatures 


of the Chile: N laſt do maniſeſtly per ſonate the main boy 


COM 


Commons Sign; [with aſtrologers] are Virgo, Gemini, Sagittarius 
and Piſces, fo called, becauſe that being at the end of each 3 of 


the year, they do more or leſs partake of both quarters, as the ſun in 
Piſces not only ends the winter, but alſo begins the ſpring: 

Common Time [in muſic] is the ſame as double time. 

Common [or Convent] Garden-Gout, the French diſeaſe, becauſe 
very frequently got there, or in the neighbourhood. , 

Com Mon Wemern, thoſe who ply the ftreets as proſtitutes, 

Common, ade. [from the adj.] commonly, ordinarily. ] am more 
than common tall. Shakeſpeare. 

In Common. 1. Equally to be participated by a certain num- 
ber. Appropriating any part of what is given in common. Locke, 
2. Equally with another, indiſcriminately. In a work of this nature 
it is impoſſible to avoid puerilities, it having that in common with die- 
tionaries, Sc. Arbuthnot. 

To Common, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to have a joint right 
with others in ſome common. : | : | 

To Common, to board, or be at table. 


CU'MMONABRLE [of — what is held in common. Foreſts, 


chaſes, and other commonable places. Bacon. 


Co'MMONAGE [of common] 1. The right of feeding on a common. 
2. The joint right of uſing any thing in common. 

Co MMonalty [communante, Fr. ccmuniid, It.] 1. The common 
people, the people of the lower rank. The nobles and the common- 
alty. Bacon. 2. The bulk of mankind. The ſecret acknowledgment 
of the commonalty bearing record of the God of Gods. Hooker, 3. [In 
law] are the middle fort of the king's ſubjects, ſuch of the commons, 
as being raiſed above the ordinary peaſants, arrive at having the ma- 
nagement of offices, and are one degree inferior to burgeſſes. 

Co'MMONEk [from common] 1. One of the common people, one of 


mean condition, He ſatiated his thirſt of blood by the death of fome 


of his loyal commoners. Addiſon. 2. A man not noble. 
This commoner hath: worth and parts, 
Is prais'd for arms, or 10d for arts; 
His head achs for a coronet. Prior. . 
3. One who has a joint right in a common. Land gained from com- 
monable places, ſo as that the poor commoners have no injury. Bacon. 


4. A member of a college in an univerſity, or a ſtudent of the ſecond. 


rank at the univerſity of Oxford, one that eats at the common table, 


5. A member of the houſe of commons in parhament. 6. A proſtitute. 


e gave it to a commoner 0' th camp. Shake peare. 

Common1'T10N, [commonitio, Lat.] an admonition or Warning, an 
advertiſement. | | 

Co'MMoNLY [of common} uſually, vulgarly, frequenthy, 

Co,MMonNess {of common] 1. Equal participation among many. 
Nor can the commonneſs of the guilt obviate the cenſure. Government 
of the Tongue. 2. Frequency; as, the commonne/s of a maxim. h 

To CommoN-PLaA'CE, to reduce to general heads. Collecting and 
common- placing an univerſal hiſtory from the whole body of hiſtorians, 
Felton. | . 5 
'  CommMoN-PLaCE Bock, a book in which things to be remembered 
are ranged under general heads. I turned to my commonplace book. 


Tatler. 


Co'uuoxs. 1. The vulgar, the lower people. IIath he not paſſed the 
nobles and the commons. Shakeſpeare. 2. A proportion of victuale, 
eſpecially at colleges in an univerſity, or particular ſocieties. 5 

Their common, tho but coarſe, were nothing ſcant. Dryden. 

The Commons [of England] the knights, burgeſles, Oc. in parlia- 
ment; one of the three eſtates of the realm, called, the %, com- 
mon. In this ſenſe it has no ſingular number. | 

Common-wEa'l, or COMMON-WEALTH [of common and æccal or 
avealth, of communis, Lat. and pe lan, Sax.) 1. An eftabliſhed form of 
Civil life. Union ia living together, is that which we call the law of a 

-mmom-wveal, Hooker. The common-wealth of learning. Lecke. 2. 
The general body of the people. You are a good member of the com- 
mon-wwealth. Shakeſpeare. 3. Any ſtate or government in general, 
eſpecially as it is diſtinguiſhed from a monarchy. A republic in which 
the ſupreme power is lodged in the people. Common-wwealths Were no- 
thing more in their original but free cities. Temple. 

ComMmon-wWEaLTHs->Man. I. A member of a common. wealth, 
2. A ftickler for a government by a common- wealth. 3. One who act 
for the good of the common-wealth. | 

Co'mmoRance, or CommoRancy {from commorant] abode; reſi- 


dence. Place of commorance of wilneſſes plainly tet forth. Hale. His 


abode and commorancy. Ayliffe. | 
Co'mmorant [commorans, Lat.] refident, dwelling. Commorart 
and reſiding in another monaſtery. Hide. e 
CommoRa'T10N, a tarrying, abiding or dwelling in a place. 
Commo'riexTs {commorientes, Lat.] perions dying together, at the 
ſame time. | 5 | | ber 
Commo'rE, or Commo!'ru {in Wales] a part of a ſhire, hundred 
or cantred, containing 50 villages; alſo a great lordſhip or ſigniory 
which may include one or more 1nanors. 2 0 0 
Commo'rion [Fr. commozione, It. of commolie. Lat.] 1. Tumult, 
uproar, hurly-burly. Battles and continual. commotion, Broome. 2. Dil. 
order of mind, heat, violence. 
Some ſtrange commotion 
Js in his brain. Shakeſpeare. 


He could not debate without ſome cmotion. Clarencon. 


3. An inteſtine motion or luctation in the parts of any thing, reſtleiſſ- 
neſs ; as, to allay the commoetiors of the waters. Weooawerd. 


Commo'Tioner [of commotion} one that cauſes commotions. A 


word now rarely uſed. The people more regarding cemmottorers then 
commiſſioners, flock'd together. Hoyward. | 
Commo'vep [of commovee, Lat.] violently moved together wth 
ſome other, agitated. Wk, 
Straight the ſands | 
Commocu'd around, in gathering eddies play. Thom/on, 
Couuv NA [alaw term] the common paſture. | 
ComMunau'Nce, or CoMMav'NCe, a title anciently given to the 
cornnoners or tenants, and inhabitants that had the right of common 
or commoning in open fields or woods, 
Commona'rs [in old law} to enjoy ihe right of con men. 


To 
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To Couuv' xx [rommuniquer, Fr. comunicare, It. compnicar, SP. 
communico, Lat.] to talk or diſcourſe together, to communicate ſenti- 
ments interchangeably, Guyon with her communed. Spenſer. | h 

Commu'nia Cuftodia { in law ] a writ for that lord whoſe tenant 
_ and leaves his ſon under age, againſt a ſtranger who entereth the 
land. | | 

Couuv'x ix Placita non, Sc. [ in * writ directed to the 
treaſurer and barons of the exchequer, forbidding them to hold plea 
between the tuo common perſons in that court, Where neither of them 
belong to it. 5 

Couuv'xinus Annis, Lat. ſigniſies the fame thing in regard to time, 
as communibus locis does to places, taking the years one with another. 

Communinus Locis, a term often uſed by writers for ſome medium 
or mean relation between ſeveral places, 1. e. as taking one place with 
another. 

Commurticapriiry [of communicable] the quality of being com- 
municated. | 

Commu'xrcanle [Fr. comunicabile, It. comunicable, Sp. of com- 
municabilis, Lat.] 1. That may be communicated or imparted ; with 
to. To none con. municable in earth or heaven. Milton. 2. That may 
become the common poſſeſſion of more than one; with zo or unto. Eter- 
nal life is communicable unto all. Hooker, | | 

Commu'x1CABLENESS [commuricabilis, Lat.] eaſineſs to be com- 


| municated or to communicate. 


Commu'nicanr {[communiant, Fr. comunicante, It. communicans, 


Lat.] one who receives the communion of the Lord's ſupper ; as, 4 


never failing monthly communicant. Atterbury. 

To Couuv' Ni ATE, verb af. [communiquer, Fr. comunicare, It. 
comunicar, Sp. communicatum, ſup. of communico, Lat.] 1. To impart, 
to tell or ſhew, to diſcover or reveal to another. Charles would con- 
municate his ſecrets with none. Bacon. 2. To impart. to others 
what is in our own power, to beſtow. Common benefits are to be com- 
municated with all. Bacon, 3. Anciently it had avzth before the per- 
ſon to whom communication of kecowledge or benefits was made. 
Communicated <cith any other. Motten. 4. Now it has only . Com- 
municate to their hearers. Watts. T8 | ? 

To ComMMMuUNicate, verb nent. 1. To receive the ſacrament. The 
primitive Chriſtians communicated every day. Tayler. 2. To have 


ſomething in common with another. Canals all communicate with one 


another. Arbuthnot.. | | Ts 
Communica'Tion [Fr. comuinicagione, It. commnicacion, Sp. com- 
mumicatio, Lat.] 1. The act of comunicating benefits or knowledge. 
The reception and communication of learned knowledge. Holder. 2. 
Common boundary, inlet or paſſage. The map ſhews the natural 
communication providence has | rms.) between rivers and lakes. Aadi- 
for. z. The act of imparting intercourſe, converſe, conference. The 
chief end of language in communication, is to be underſtood. Locke. 4. 
Interchange of knowledge, good intelligence between many. Secrets 
may be carried fo far as to ſtop the communication neceſſary among all 
who have the management of affairs. Swift. | 
CoMmMuNicarTlon {in law] a diſcourſe between ſeveral parties 


without coming to an agreement, upon Which no action can be 


grounded. 5 : | 
CoMMUNICAT1oN [with rhetoricians] is when the orator argues 
with his auditory, and demands their opinion; as, Gentlemen, ſup- 


poſe 8 in the ſame caſe, what meaſures would you have taken 


but thoſe that I took; what would you have done upon the like occa- 
ſion?“ | | 

CoMMUNICAT10N f Idioms [with divines] ſignifies the communi- 
cation of the attributes of one nature in Chriſt Jeſus to that of another. 
This is one of our neww-imported ecclefiaftic words; and a more full 
and diſtin account of it ſhall be given under the word Neſtorianiſm. 
And for which we are beholden to the Poſt-Nicenes, if not auch later 
writers. See CONCRETE and NESTORIANISM. | 

Evil COMMUNICATIONS Corrupt good manners. 

Fr. Les mauvaiſes compagnies corrompent les bonnes maurs. 

It. Le cattive compagnie corrompono i coſtumi. 

This proverb contains a wholeſome admonition and caution to youth 
to be very careful with whom they converſe. Evil converſation, or, 
as the proverb terms it, communication, is as epidemic as the plague. 
The malignity of the one, as well as the other, ſteals fo abe bly 
upon us, that it is hardly perceived till paſt cure ; and youth more eſpe- 


clally ought to avoid one with as much ſollicitude as they would the 


other, and the more, as it is an ever reigning plague, and is often ri- 
feſt where it is leaſt ſuſpected. 3 | 

Commu'N1CATIVE | communicatif, Fr. communicativo, It. and Sp. 
ready to communicate or impart; fociable, free, not ſelfiſh, not cloſe ; 


* 


as, to be more or leſs communicative of any thing. 


CommMu'xICaTIVENESS [of communicative] aptneſs to communicate 
or impart benefits or knowledge. Norris uſes it. 

Coumu'nion [Fr. comunione, It. comunion, Sp. of communio, Lat.] 
1. Feliowſhip, union, participation of ſomething in common. We 
are naturally induced to ſeek communion and fellowſhip. with th ers. 
Hocker. 2. The public celebration of the ſacrament of the Lord's 
ſupper. 3. A common or public act. They ſerved and praiſed 
God by communion and in public manner. Raleigh. 4. An uni- 
form belief in ſeveral perſons, whereby they are united under 
one head, in one church; as, to live and die inthe comumunion of a 
church. | | | 

Commu'niTas Regai [in old records] 7. e. the community of the 
kingdom, and ſignified the barons and tenants in capite, or military 
men, who were anciently comprehended ſolely under that title. 

Counu'xiTY [communaute, Fr.  comunita, It. comunidad, Sp. of 
communitas, Lat] 1. The having things in common; partnerſhip; the 
ate contrary to property. I he original community of all things. 
Locke, 2. The common-wealth ; a body of men united in civil ſo- 
ciety for their mutual advantage; as, a corporation, the inhabitants 
of a town, the companies of tradeſmen, &c. Not in a ſingle perſon 
only, but in a community or multitude of men. Hammond, 3. Com- 
monneſs, frequency. EY G "413 4 44 | 

Seen, but with ſuch eyes, 
As fick and blunted with community, | | 
Afford no extraordinary gaze. Shakeſpeare... © 

Community [in law] ſometimes fignifies the joint property in ef- 

feels bety een a huſband and wife. | 


woman by the mere mingling of their effects, provided they 


Tacit Couuvxirr, a community contracted between 3 


Man a», 


nave | 
together the ſpace of a year and a day. ave lives 


Community Continued, is that which ſubſiſts between tuo perf, 
joined in marriage, and the minor children of that marriage * 
the ſurvivor has not made any inventory of the effects in poiletion l. 
ring marriage. * 1 as 

CoMMUTABI'LITY [of commutab e quality of bein 
exchange. 0 1 3 

Couuv“rAanILE [commutabilis, Lat.] that may be exchanged 9 
ſomething elſe that may be ranſom' d. N 

CommuTa"rion [Fr. commutazione, It. comutacion, Sp. of cn 
tatio, Lat.] 1. A change, an alteration. So great is the commu... 
that the ſoul then hated only that which now only it loves; f. 
Seuth. 2. A changing of one thing for another, a bartering, I 
verſe is ſupported by giving and returning, by commerce and c 
tion, South. 

CommuTaA'T10N [in law] a ranſom, a change of penalty or puniſ 
_—_ of a greater for a leſs, as death for perpetual impriſonmey. 

I Ce 

Couuvrariox [in aſtronomy] the angle of commutation ig 1, 
diſtance between the ſun's true place, ſeen from the earth, and th. 
place of a planet reduced to the ecliptic. : 

CoOMMUTATION of Idioms. See COMMUNICATION of Idiom, 

Commu'TaTivs [commutatif, Fr. commutative, It. communatiy, 
Lat.] pertaining to commutation or exchanging. _ 2 

CoMmuTaTive Jaſtice, is that juſtice that ought to be obſerve i 
buying and felling, borrowing and lending, performing coveny. 
Sc. and is contrary to fraud in bargains. if 

CoMMuUTA'TIVELY [of commutative} by way of exchange, 

To Commu'TE, verb aft. [ commuter, Fr. commutare, It. commy 
Lat. comutar, Sp.] to exchange, to put one thing in the place d 
another. 'This will commute our taſks, exchange theſe pleaſant oye, 
which God aſſigns, for thoſe uneaſy ones we impoſe on ourſelves, J. 
cay of Piety. 

To Comwure [in civil law] is to buy off a puniſhment by a pecy. 
niary conſideration, to ranſom one obligation by another. Some dan. 
mute {wearing for whoring. L'Eftrange. 

To Commvrr, verb neut. to attone, to bargain for exemption. They 
look upon thoſe inſtitutions as a privilege to ſerve inſtcad of holinet, 
and to commute for it. South. 

ComMu'TuaL [of con and mutual] reciprocal ; a word uſed onlyi, 
poetry, There with commutual zeal we both had ſtrove, Pope, 

Como'RiN, or Cape Comorin, the moſt ſoutherly promontory of 
the hither India, lying north-weſt of the iſland of Ceylon. 

Como'rra, a city of Hungary, ſituated on the Danube, at the end 
of the iſland of Schut, 33 miles ſouth-eaſt of Preſburgh. 

Como'sTH [in old ſtatutes] a contribution anciently made at mr. 
riages, and when young prieſts ſaid their firit maſſes ; alfe fometine; 
to make ſatisfaction for murders and felonies. 

Co MPACT, ſubft, ¶compactum, Lat.] an agreement or barei!, 
an agreement or contract ſtipulated between ſeveral parties; as, a plz 
compact, an umplicit compa. 

ComrPa'er, adj. [compadtus, Lat.] 1. Denſe, having few pores, nd 
theſe {mall ones; cloſe, well joined; as, gems and other compu 
bodies. Newton. 2. Brief and pithy; as, a compact oration. 

To Couracr {compatium, bs. of compingo, Lat.] 1. To join c 
unite. 

Nor are the nerves of his compaded ſtrength, 
Stretch'd and diflolv'd into unfinew'd length. Denban. 

2. To make out of any thing. 85 
If he, ccarpad of jars, grow muſical, = 
We ſhall have ſhortly diſcord in the ſpheres. Shakteſprar:, 

3- Toleague with. IE, | | | 

Pernicious woman, 

Compact with her that's gone. Re 
4. To bring into a ſyſtem, to join together. We ſee the world fo on: 
pacted, that each thing preſerveth other things, and allo itſelf. Hor 

ComPya'cTEpNEss [of compacted] denſity, cloſeneſs, firmneſs. St 
ing or cempatedneſs is natural to denſity. Digby. 

ComPa'cTILE [ compadilis, Lat.] that may be ſet together. 

Compa'cTION, a compacting or joining together. 

CoMPACTION {in N the contracting, drawing together 
er the ſubſtance of a body; and it is utually oppoſed to dl 

n:. 

| Comea'cTLY [of compa} 1. Cloſely, ſtrongly. 2. Neatly, vi 
good compacture. 8 

Comrs'crxess [of compa?] cloſeneſs together, firmneſs. C. 
patneſ; of terreſtrial matter. Woodward. 5 

Couralcruxk, a cloſe joining together, ſtructure, compaginan 

With comely compaſs, and compadture ſtrong. Spenſer. 
. Compa'css, Lat. a ſyſtem of many parts united. The organs i 
animal bodies are a regular compages of pipes and veſſels. Ray. 

ComPActna'TIoON [compago, conpaginis, Lat.] ſtructure, context 
union. Brown uſes it. | 

ComPa'NABLENEss [of company] the quality of being a good © 
panion. A word now obſolete. Sidney uſes it re 

Co'myanact [in old records] any fort of victuals eaten with bread. 

Comya'nion { compagnon, Fr. compagno, It. compagnero, Sp. Pb 
of con, with, and pagus, a village, &c. g. 4. one of the ſame wy 
or rather of con and paris, Lat. bread, i. e. one who partake: of dee 

ſame bread) 1. One with whom a man frequently converſes. 
It differs from friend, as acquaintance from confidence. 

No ſweet companion near with whom to mourn. Prior. 
2. A familiar term of contempt, a fellow: I feorn you, fcur') 25 
panion / Shakeſpeare. 3. A mate or partner. Epophroditus, 2 br 
ther and companion in labour.” Phil. | | 

the who has a wolf for his Corn mult carry a dog unde 51 


| cloke, 
It. Chi ha il lupo 


ation, 
e. fin. 
he uni. 
Mmiutg. 


at, 


pa o, ports il cane ſotto il mantelh. ; 

The meaning o T= is, that he who is obliged to cn 
verſe or deal with crafty deſigning people, muſt alway be 97 
Cox: 


/ the Garter, a knight of that noble order. 
r 8 [of companion} ſociable, fit for good fellowſhip, 


He had a more companionable wit, and ſwayed more 
C— good fellows. Clarendon. | | 
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du. — ” PA/NIONABLY [of companionable] ſociably. 
ö Cour -xioxs ur [of companion] 1. Company, train. 
tf Alcibiades and ſome twenty horſe, 
7 All of companionſhip. Shakeſpeare. 
bor +. The being of the ſame company, aſſociation. 
x It ſhall hold companionſbip in peace 
7G With honour, as in war. Shakeſpeare. 
tion, Company [compagnie, Fr. compagnia, It. compannia, Sp. companhia, 
ln, port.] 1. Several perſons aſſembled together in the ſame place, or 
fre th the ſame deſign, a body of men. | 4 
Mata. 1 Take all his company along with him, Shakeſpeare. 

, An aſſembly or meeting of perſons for entertainment of each o- 
_ 1 A crowd is not company. Bacon. 3. Perſons conſidered as aſ- 
ment Embled for converſation, or as being capable thereof; as, there was 
| | 3 of good company. 4. The ſtate of a companion, fellowſhip. 
As He did not think he lived, when he was not in company with his be- 
x tie loved Balſora. Guardian. 53. A ſociety or body corporate, a number 

of perſons united for the execution of any thing, a band. Shakeſ- 
Me enre was an actor, when there were ſeven companies of players in 
le, ang Dennis. 6. United by ſome charter. The firſt who incorpo- 
vedin i 1 rated the ſeveral trades of Rome into companies, with their particular 
na, WR privileges: Arent not. 5 3 
Company [in commerce] is an aſſociation of ſeveral merchants, 
dc. who unite in one comuion intereſt, and contribute by their coun- 
1 ſel, &c. to carry on ſome profitable trade. 7 8 3 
208 of Courany [in military affairs] a body of ſoldiers commanded by 
Ng a captain, a ſubdiviſion of a regiment. Every captain brought 
$. O.. thrice ſo many in his company as was expected. Knolles. | 
Independent COMPANY, a company o foot, or troop of horſe, not 
: bodied in a regiment. 
4 5 ora in vittreſs makes trouble leis. | 8 
Jt is good to have Comyany in trouble. Lat. Solamen miſeris ſo- 
The, cies habuiſſe doloris. Either as it is an eaſe to have any one to whom 
line one can unburthen one's mind, or as there 15 more opportunity of 
þ amuſement to divert one's ſorrow in company than in ſolitude; and 
only i ſome think they find a comfort in comparing notes, as the ſaying is, 
5 and enumerating one another's woes, though it generally makes them 
ntory eh the more pungent. | | | : | 
Reep good Comyany, and you ſhail be of the number, 
the end Sp. Allegate a les butnos, y ſeras uno dellos. And vice werſa, ſee Cou- 
MUNICATION. 
6 at To Comeany, verb af. (from the ſubſt.] to attend or accompa- 
ISS ny. Rage companies our hate, and grief our love. Prior. Be, 
To Comyany, verb neut. to keep company, to aſſociate one's ſelf 
bargi's, with. I wrote to you not to company with fornicators. 1 Corinthians, 
185 To bear CoMPanY, or To keep CoA NY. 1. To accompany, to be 
e a companion to. 2. To keep company; to frequent houſes of entertain- 
res, ul ment. 3. Sometimes in an ill ſenſe. Why ſhould he call her whore ? 
' cempad Who keeps her company? Shakeſpeare. | 8 
CourARABLE [Fr. and Sp. comparabile, It. comparabilis, Lat.] 
join 0: that may be compared, like, worthy to contend for preference. There 
is no bleſſing comparable to the enjoyment of a diſcreet friend. Ad4i/or. 
Comea'RaBLENESS, the being comparable to. 
© Compa'RaBLY, [of comparable] in compariſon to, in a manner wor- 
thy to be compared. N | 
Comea'RaTes [with logicians] things compared one with another; 
. as, the life of man is like a leaf. | 178 
| Comra'Ramive [comparatif, Fr. comparativo, It. and Sp. of com- 
farativus, Lat.] 1. Eſtimated by, not abſolute or poſitive; as, a 
comparative good. 2. Having the power of comparing different 
Id fo r. things; as, the comparative faculty notes it. Glanwille. | 
Hooker CompaRaTive Degree [in grammar] the middle degree of com- 
fs Stick pariſon ; as, better is the middle degree between good and beſt. 
COMPARATIVE Anatomy, is that branch of it that conſiders the 
| fume parts of % vrent animals, with relation to the different ftruc- 
; tare and formation, which is moſt ſaited to the manner of living, and 
ogetherg the neceſſities of every creature. | 
fed to dif ComPa'RATIVELY [of comparative] in compariſon, not poſitively 


good or evil. Comparatively, and not poſitively or ſimply. Bacon. 
Conea'st [from the verb] 1. State of being compared, compa- 


atly, wi iſ x : EY 
non; as, beyond compare. 2. Simile, illuſtration by compariſon. 


efs, Cm Their rhimes, | | 
Full of proteſt, and oath, and big compare, 
pagination Want fimilies, Shakeſpeare. 
fer. To Compare [ comparer, Fr. comparar, Sp. comparare, It. comparo, 
' orcans il 5 1. To examine one thing by another, to make one thing the 
* N meaſure of another. To compare one, two, and three, to fix. Locke. 
contexture, 2. To liken ; with 7 before tlie thing brought for illuſtration. So- 
lon compared the people unto the fea, and orators and counſellors zo 
good cont the winds; for that the ſea would be calm and quiet, if the winds 
did not trouble it. Bacon. 3. When two perſons or things are com- 

wich bread. E. to find the relative proportion of any quality, with is uſed 
Sp. prob iore the thing taken as a meaſure. 
(ame tows O Compare | 
akes of dle 8 Small things <77h greateſt. Milton. 
res. 48 uſes the verb 70 compare, after the Latin, comparo, to get, 
„ox From back and belly ſtill did ſpare, 
ſcurvy © To fill his bags, and riches to compare. Spenſer. 
us, my bre. gk RISON | comparai/on, Fr. comparagione, It. comparacion, Sp. 

| OO; Lat.] 1. The act of comparing. Our author ſaves me 
undtt $19 : 1 on with tragedy. Dryden. 2. Proportion, reſemblance, 

| e, leneſs, the ſtate of being compared. Good and evil lies much 
lb. 1 "pariſon, Locke. 3. Comparative eſtimate. Miſerably unpeo- 
iged wy in cempariſon of what it once was. Aadiſon. | 

a 


8 CoMPAR18ONS are odious. : ; 
| ſomethin * ifficult thing to make compariſons, without ſaying 
mw ns, Indlloes diſadvantage of one or other party ; and therefore 
Go um parit tter avoided, The Lat. fay, as we, Omnis comparatio odi- 
ul. Aud ſo the Germ. Alle nergleichung gebieret wider: 


— 


the three degrees of compariſon of t 


COM 

_ Compartisox of Ideas, is an act of the mind, by which it con- 
pares its ideas one with another, as to extent, degree, time, place, 
and other circumiflances. | 
_ ComparisoN Louth rhetoricians] a fimile, an illuſtration by ſimi- 
litude. Compariſons differ from fimilitudes only in this, that com- 
pariſons are the more warm of the two. Note, That in compartſons 
ic 15 not neceſſary that there be an exact agreement between all the 
parts of a compariſon, and the ſubje& that is treated of; for ſeve- 
ral things are taken in for no other reaſon, but to render the compa- 
riſon more lively. 

Courakisox [in grammar] is the varying the ſenſe of an adjec- 
tive, with reſpect to degree, thus, Figh bivher, higheft, which are 
is word. 
CoMPaRt5S0N Parallel, the relation of two perſons or things conſi- 


dered as oppoſed or ſet before each other; in order to find out wherein 
they agree or differ, 


To Coura'xr [compartir, Fr. of con and farticr, Lat.] to mark out 
any general deſign into parts. The caſting and comparting of the 
whole work. Wotton. . 
CoMPA'RTIMENT, or CouPa'eTMENT Fr. compartimento, It. com- 
partimento, Sp. with architects] a proportionable diviſion in a build- 
ing; a particular ſquare, or ſome device marked out in ſome orna- 


mental part of a —_— 


OMPARTIMENT, or COMPARTMENT {in gardening] a bed, bor- 


der or knot ; a deſign compoſed of ſeveral different figures, diſpoſed 
with ſymmetry to adorn a parterre, gc. | 
CoMPARTIMENTS [in heraldry} are partitions, as alſo quarterings 
of the eſcutcheon, according to the number of coats that are to be in 
it, or the ſeveral divifions made in it, when the arms of ſeveral fa- 


milies are borne altogether by one, either on account of marriages, 


or otherwiſe. See PAR Tv. 
COMPARTIMENT {with painters] 1. A regular, orderly diſpoſition 


of agreealde figures about any picture, map, draught, c. The 


circumference is divided into twelve compartiments, each containing 3 
compleat picture. Pope. 2. Fine bindings of books are ſaid to be in 
compartment, | 


ComPaRTIMENT [in joinery, ge.] a ſymmetrical diſpoſition of 


figures to adorn pannels, c. the ſquares of a cieling, Cc. 


CoMpPaRTIMENT. of Tiles, an arrangement of white and red tiles, 
varniſhed for the decoration of a roof. | 


CompanTi'Tion [from compart; in architecture] f. The act of 


comparting or dividing. I heir amphitheatres needed no compartiti- 
ons. Watton, 2. The uſeful and graceful diftribution of the who!e 
ground-plot of a building, into rooms of reception or entertainment, 
office, c. z. Any ſeparate part. | 

To Courass [compaſſer, Fr. compaſſare, It. paſſibus metiri, Lat.] 
1. To ſurround, to environ. Obſerve the crowds that compaſs him 
around. Dryden. 2. To walk round any thing. Old Chorineus 


compaſs'd thrice the crew. Dryden. 3. To beſiege. Ihine enemies 


thall caſt a trench about thee, and compaſs thee round, and keep thee 
in on every lide. St. Luke. 4. To graſp, to incloſe in the arms. . T0 
gain or bring about or to paſs. How can you hope to compaſs your 


deſigns? Denham. 6. In law, to take meaſures preparatory to any 
thing, to contrive or plot, | 


, 


CoMPaA'RTMENT, the ſame with ComMParTIMENT. 
Co myass [from the verb] 1. A circle, round. 
This day I breathed firit, time is come round, 
And where J did begin, there ſhall I end, 
My life is run its compaſs. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Extent, reach, graſp; as, the compaſs of any man's power: 3. 
Space, room, limits. Within the compaſs of one year. Atterbury. 
4. lhe extent of a thing round about, or on all ſides. 5. Encloſure, 


_ circumference. 'Th'imperial palace, compaſs huge. Milton. 6. A 
departure from the right line; as, to fetch a compoſs round a place. 


7. Moderate ſpace, due limits; as, to ſpeak within compaſs. 8. The 
power of the voice to expreſs the muſical notes. Sound me from my 
loweſt note to the top of my compaſs. Shakeſpeare. q. Fhe inſtrument 
with which circles are drawn, Seldom uſed in the ſingular. See 
CoMPpaSSES, | - 

Comyass Callipers [with gunners] is an inſtrument for the diſpart- 
ing a piece of ordnance. It reſembles two ſemicircles, having # 
handle and a joint like a pair of compaſſes; but the points are blunt, 
and may be opened at pleaſure. | 
Coupass, or Mariners ComPpass [compas, Fr. compeſſo, Port. com» 
pas, Du. compaſz, Ger. and Su.] is an inſtrument of great uſe in di- 
alling, navigation, ſurveying, and {ſeveral other parts of the mathe- 


matics. It confiſts of a circle drawn on a round piece of paſtboard, 


which is called the fly ; this circle is divided into four quadrants, 
which repreſent the four principal points or cardinal winds, eaſt, 
welt, north, and ſouth, ad each of theſe quadrants or quarters are 
again ſubdivided into eight other equal parts, which in all make 32 
points of the compaſs, called rhu mbs. This card or paſteboard hangs 
horizontally on à pin ſet upright, and under it is fixed a needle or 
iron wire, touched with a he ik which keeps the fly or point of 
the north pole always towards the north, and by that means directs 
the ſteerſman how to keep the ſhip in her courſe. See the figure of 


the mariner's compaſs, Plate V. Fig. 9. 


Meridional Compass, is the common compaſs before deſcribed. 

Dark Comyass, is the ſame as the other; but that the fly has the 
points marked with black and white, without any other colours, and 
is ſo called, becauſe moſt convenient for ſteering by candle-light. 

Beam Coupassks, a mathematical inſtrument made of wood. or 
braſs, with ſliding ſockets, to carry ſeveral ſhifting points, in order 
to draw circles with very long radii, of uſe in large projections, and 
for drawing the furniture on wall-dials. 

Hair Courassks, compaſſes ſo contrived on the infide, as to take 
an extent to a hair's breadth. 

German Coupassks, thoſe whoſe legs are a little bent outwards to- 
wards the top, ſo that when ſhut, the points only meet. 

Spring Compasses, are dividers made of hardened ſteel, the head 
arched, which by its ſpring opens the compaſſes, the opening being 
directed by a circular ſcrew, faſtened to one leg, and let through the 
other, worked with a nut. RS. | 

Triſering Cowrassks, compaſſes for the triſecting of angles geo- 
metrically. 8 
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of making amends for a good turn, a recompence. 


COM 
Combass Dial, a ſmall pocket dial, ſhewing the hour of the day 


by the direction of a touch'd needle. 
ComPass Surveying. See SURVEYING. 


Pair of Comeasses [compaſs, Fr. and Sp. compaſſo, It.] an inſtru- 


ment for drawing circles, &c. In this ſenſe it has no ſingular number. 
Draught Coup Assks, a pair of compaſſes, with ſeveral moveable 
points uſed in making fine draughts or maps, charts, &c. alſo in 
architecture, dialling, fortification, &c. | 
Fly of the Cour Ass, is the round piece of paſteboard (called alſo 
the card) on-which the points of the compaſs are drawn. 
Courassks of Proportion, an inſtrument for drawing lines and cir- 


cles into proportional parts at the opening, uſed in the reducing or 


enlarging of maps. 


Variation Compass, is a compaſs, the uſe of which is to ſhew how 


much the common compaſs varies from the exact points of north and 
ſouth, | 

Coup ass Saw, the name of a ſaw. It ſhould not have its teeth 
ſet, as other ſaws have; but the edge of it ſhould be made ſo broad, 
and the back ſo thin, that it may eafſily follow the broad edge; with- 
out having its teeth ſet. Its office is to cut a round, or any other 


compaſs kerf; and therefore the edge muſt be made broad, and the 


back thin, that the back may have a wider kerf to turn in. Moxon. 
Comya'ss10n [Fr. and Sp. ce:mpaſſione, It. compaixam, Port. of 
compaſſio, of con and patior, Lat. to ſuffer} fellow-fecling, pity for 
the ſufferings of others, mercy. Apt to be moved with compalſion for 
thoſe misfortunes or infirmities. Haddiſon. 
To Compyass0n [from the ſnbſt.] to Pity, to compaſſionate, A 
word ſeldom uſed ; but is found in Shakeſpeare. | | 
ComPa'ss10naTE [of compaſſion] apt or inclined to compaſſion; 
as, tender and compaſ/tonate. | 
To Cour Assiov ATE, to take pity, or have compaſſion of, to com- 
miſerate. Compaſſionates my pains and pities me. Addiſon. 
CompPa'ss10NATELY, mercifully, with compaſſion. Leſs conpaſſio- 
nately reduced and excuſed. Clarendon. | 
Compa'ss10NATENEss [of compaſſionate] fellow-feeling, &c. 
CourarkERNITY [of con and paternitas, of pater, Lat. a father.] 


Goſſipied or con paternity, by the canon law, is a ſpiritual affinity: 


and a juror that was goflip to either of the parties, might in formet 
times have been challenged as not indifferent. Davies. 
ComPATIBILITY, Tee CoMPATIBLENESS. | 
Comya'riBLE [Fr. and Sp. compatibilis, Lat. corrupted by an 
unſkilful compliance with pronunciation from competible, of competo, 
Lat. to ſuit, to agree. Competible is found in good writers, and ought 
always to be uſed. John/on.] 1. That can agree, that can ſuit, or 
be fit. A good compatible to an intellectual nature. Hale. 2. Or 


conſiſt with anothet thing, agreeable. Qualities by nature the moſt 


compatible. Broome. *, 
ComPa'TIBLENESS, or CompaTiB1'tiTY [of compatible, compatibi- 
lite, Fr. compatibilita, It.] agreement, or conſiſtency with any thing 
elſe. 5 
Comya'TiBLY [of compatible] agreeably, ſuitably. 
Cour TiENT | compatiens, Lat.] ſuffering together. OE 
Comya'TRIOT [| compatriote, Fr. compatriota, It. Sp. and Lat.] a 
fellow-citizen, or one of the ſame country. | 
Comyr'ts [compere, Fr. compare, It. compadre, Sp. of compar, Lat.] 


1. A goſſip, a godfather. 2. A companion, a fellow, an equal. 


Seſoſtris, 

That monarch's harneſs'd to his chariot yok'd, 
Baſe ſervitude, and his dethron'd compeers 
Laſh'd furiouſly. J. Philips. 


Jo Comyets [from the ſubſt.] to mate, to equal. 


— In my right, 
| By me Inveſted, he compeers the beſt. Shakeſpeare. 

Courz' ion, a city of France, ſituated on the river Oyſe, about 
45 miles north-weſt of Paris. | | 

To ComPe'r [compeler, Sp. of compello, Lat.] 1. To force, or con- 
ſtrain, to do ſome act; as, to compel us to eat, to compel us to be hap- 
py. 2. To take any thing by force. | | 

Commiſſions, which come from each 
The ſixth part of his ſubſtance. Shakeſpeare. 

Comee'LLABLE [from compel] that may be forced. | 

ComMPELLA'T10N [ compellatio, of compello, Lat.] a calling by name, 
a friendly ſalutation; as, the compellation of father, which our Sa- 
viour firſt taught. Duppa. E's | 

Comre'LLEer [of compel] one that compels or forces. 

Co'mpenD [| compendium, Lat.] abridgment, ſummary. Abſtract 
diſcourſes into brief compends. Watts. 

 ComPENnDia'rious | comperdiarius, Lat.] brief, ſhort, abridged. 
 Compennio'siTY [ :ompendiofitas, Lat.] compendiouſnels. 

Cour'vpious [ conpendicſo, It. and Sp. of compendio/us, Lat.] brief, 
ſhort, very conciſe, near, by which time is faved ; as, compendious 
and expeditious ways. 

Compe'npiousLY [of compendious] briefly, conciſely. The ſub- 
ſtance of chriſtian belief compendiouſyj drawn into few and ſhort ar- 
ticles. Hooker. | 

Comye'npiousvess [| compendiofitas, Lat.] a being brief or ſhort. 

Comez'xpium, Lat. an abridgment, a ſummary. A ſhort ſyſ- 
tem or compendium of a ſcience. Watts. 

Cour xs ABLE [of compenſate] capable of being recompenſed or 
made amends for. | 

To Cour'xs ATE [compenſer, Fr. compenſare, It. compensar, Sp. of 


compenſatum, ſup. of compenſo, Lat.] to recompenſe or make amends 


for. The pleaſures of life do not crmpenſate the miſeries. Prior. 
ComPeEnsa'T1ON [Fr. cempenſaxione, It. of compenſatio, Lat.] the act 
To make com- 


penſation of his ſervice in the wars, he called a parliament. Bacon. 


Courk'xwSsATIVE [| compen/ativus, Lat.] pertaining to recompence 
or amends, that which compenſates. 
ComPeg'nsAaTIVENEss [of compen/ativ'o, Lat.] fitneſs or readineſs to 


make amends, Sc. 


To Courz'xsE [compenſo, Lat.] to compenſate, to recompence, to 


be equivalent to. The weight of the quickſilver doth not compenſe 


the weight of a ſtone. Bacon. 
To ComMPERE'NDINATE r ſup. of comperendino, 
Lat.] to delay, to put off from day to day. 


COM 


CoMPERERDINA'TION [| comperendinatio, Lat.] a deferri ; 
ing, or putting off from fi 2 day. f "Ss dou, 
CoMPERE NDINOUS [comperendinus, Lat.] prolonged, deferred 
CoMPERToO'RIUM, Lat. ſin civil law] a judicial inqueſt made 
the commiſſioners or delegates, to find out or relate the truth of a cal. 

Co'MPETENCE, or CoO'MPETENCY [competence, Fr. competency 15 
competencia, Sp. of competentia, Lat.] 1. Such a quantity ſr 
thing as is ſufficient. 2. Such fortune, as without ſuperſſuitics P 
ſwers the neceſſities of life; as, competency of eſtate ; or con . 
tence of learning, &c. ITS le 

Reaſon's whole pleaſure, all the joys of ſenſe, 

: Lie in three words, health, peace, and competence, pa, 

ComeeTEnce [in law] the power or capacity of a judge or ccf 
or taking cognizance of a matter. | 2 8 

Co'MPETENT [Fr. competente, It. and Sp. of competens, Lat.) 
Suitable, adequate. The diſtance muſt be competent. Bacon, 2. : 
per for the purpoſe, without defect or ſuperfluity. We uſe them in 
to ſomewhat leſs than is competent. Hooker, 3. Reaſonable N 
rate. A competent number of the old being read, the new thou 
ſucceed. Hooker. 4. Duly qualified. Let us conſider how Compete 
we are for the office. Government of the Tongue, 5. Conſiſtent aith 
incident to. This privilege is not competent to any finite being 
Locke. 4 

Co'MPETENTLY: 1. Reaſonably, moderately, without defeq or 
ſuperfluity. Some places require men competently endowed. Vue 
2. Adequately,, properly; as, competently proved. ; 

CoM'PETENTNEsSS [of competentio, Lat.] ſufficientneſs, &. 

CoMPE'T1BLE [of competo, Lat. for this word, a corrupt orthogn. 
phy has introduced cnpati be.] Suitable, agreeable to. It is not can. 
petible with the grace of God to ineline any man to do evil. Hamm 
Properties not competible to body. Glanwille. 

ComPE'TIBLENESS. [of cempetible] ſuitableneſs, fitneſs, | 

ComPET1'T10N [of con and peritio, Lat.] 1. A rivalſhip, a canvaſſy 
or ſuing for an office, conteſt. I he competition of both houſes, Ba. 


con. 2. Claim of more than one to the ſame thing; anciently wit 


to. Competition to the crown. Bacen. 3. Now with for, There i 
no competition but for the ſecond place. Dryder. 

Compe'TITOR [| competiteur, Fr. competitore, It. cembedidbr, Sp. of 
competitor, _ 1. One who ſues for the ſame thing that another 
does; with for before the thing claimed. Cicereus and Scipio wer 
competitors for the office of prætor. Tater. 2. It had anciently . 
Mechemetes, competitor of the kingdom. Anelles. z. In Shakeſpeare 
it ſeems to ſigniſy only an opponent. | 5 19 | 

| The Guildfords are in arms, 

And every hour more competitors 
Flock to the rebels. | 

ComMPILA'TION [Fr. compilazione, It. capilaciòn, Sp. ecmpiletio, af 
compile, Lat.] 1. A collection from various authors. 2. A heaping 
up, an aſſemblage. Since the time of the compilation of the mais 
Woodward, ; PO 

Jo Comer'Le [compiler, Fr. compilare, It. ecmpilo, Lat. erpilar, dp. 
1. To collect or gather from ſeveral authors, to amaſz or heap tagt. 
ther. 2. To write, to compoſe. The face of fea and land is the 
fame that it was when thoſe accounts were compiled. Wodward. ; 
To contain, to comprize. - Now obſolete. <4 

So long a race as I have run 
Thro' fairy land, which thoſe fix books compile. Spenſer. 

ComPi'LEMENT. [of compile) the act of piling together, I wa 
encouraged to aſſay how I could build a man, for there is a moral # 
well as a natural compilement. Wotton. 

ComMP1'LER [of compile) he that compiles or colle&s. Some dn 
experiments into titles and tables, thoſe we call ccarpilers. Bacon. 


CoMPITALI'TlA, Lat. feaſts held among the ancient Romans, in 
honour of the /ares. 3 : 
CoMPLA'CENCE, or COMPLA'CENCY [cempiacenxa, It. complacercia, 
Sp. of complacentia, low Lat.] 1. The act of taking delight in athing, 
ſatisfaction, Others proclaim the infirmities of a great man wit 
2 nw cemplacency. Addiſon. 2. The cauſe of pleaſure, jo 
thou, | | 
2 75 My ſole complacence, Milton. 
3. Civility, complaiſance, ſoftneſs of manners. Rudeneſs and wail 
of complacency. Clarendon. | 
_ ComPLa'cent [complacens, Lat.] civil, affable. 
_- ComPLa'cenTNEss [of complacent] quality of being complacent. 
To CoMPLai'N, verb neut. [complaindre, O. Fr. plainare, M. Fr. 
complangere, It.] 1. To make complaint, to bewail, to make moan, to 
mention with ſorrow or reſentment ; having of before the cauſe 
ſorrow. Do not all men complain of the great ignorance of man- 
kind ? Burnet. 2. Sometimes with for. Wherefore doth a living 
man complain, a man for the puniſhment of his ſins. Lamentations.” 
3. To inform againſt. You'll complain of me to the council. 
Shakeſpeare. , 
To ComPLain, verb af. [This ſenſe is rare, and perhaps 10. 
very proper. Johnſon] to lament, to deplore. 
anfride, who couldſt ſo well in rhime complain ; 
The death of Richard, with an arrow ſlain. Dryden. 
_ ComPLar'nanT [cemplaignant, L. Fr.] one who makes or prefers a 
2 a plaintiff at law. Eager complainants of the diſput: 
Collier, | f 
CoMPLar'NER [of complain] one who complains or murmuts. Ph 
lips is a complainer, and complainers never ſucceed at court, tho rallers 
do. Swift 0 of 
ComPLarnT [ccmplainte, Fr.] 1. Lamentation, repreſentation * 
pains or injuries; as, a cauſe of complaint. 2. The cauſe or 21 4 
complaint, grief. 'The poverty % the clergy hath been the comp 4 
of all. Swift. N A malady, a diſeaſe. complaint of the h 
Arbuthnot. 4. Remonſtrance againſt, information againſt. 
Full of vexation come I with complaint 
Againſt my child. Shakeſpeare. ; 3 
ComPLaisa'nce, Fr. a pleaſing behavicur or obliging carnage : 
courteous compliance or ſubmiſſion to the judgment or wit of another; 
act of flattery, Her death is but in complaiſance to her. Dryaen- 
ComMPLaisa'NT, Fr. of an obliging humour, civil, ce 
Scarce to wiſe Peter, complaiſant enough. Pope. 
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COM 


ComPLalSa'NTLY {of complaiſant] civilly, courteouſly. Complaiſantly | 


' hate. . | EL 
bop w_ 5 TNESS Tor romplaiſant} the ſame as complaiſance. 


ATE, or To CoMPLane [of con and planus, Lat.] 
* 8 to an even ſurface; Derlam nies it." 
* >LE'aT. See COMPLETE. ff | LY 
+6 Eu ENT ¶complemento, It. cumplimiento, Sp. of com ementum, 
8 12 act of Link up or perfecting that which wants fulneſs, com- 
Lat.) 1. We add it as a complement, which fully perfecteth whatſoever 
pletion- deſective in the reſt. Hooker, 2; The number of which the 
ar en to, a complete ſett, full proviſion. His complement of 
W 


. — ag but ornamental. Garniſh'd and deck'd in mo- 


| Shakeſpeare. 
Gl pln. ſin — ſignifies all the full moon. Pi 
COMPLEMENT of Altitude [with aſtronomers} the diftatice of a ſtar 
* zenith, or the arch that is — prog between the place 
7 above the horizon and the zenith. | | 
CoueLEMENT of an Angle, or COMPLEMENT of an Arch [in geo- 
metry] is ſo much as that angle or arch wants of go degrees to make 
2 Ae of the Courſe [in navigation] is what the angle of the 
courſe wants of go degrees, or 8 points, which make a quarter of the 
— of the Courtin — fortification] is that part of the 
courtin, which being wanting is the demigorge, or the remainder of 
- nyt after the Hank is taken away, to the angle of this gorge: | 
© CourLEMENT of the Line of Defence, is the remainder of the line of 
Jefence, after the angle of the flank is taken away. an 
rithmetical COMPLEMENT of a Logarithm, is what the logarithm 
wants of 100000000 ö 
© COMPLEMENTS f o l 
ms A and B, which are made by drawing two right lines parallel to 
aach ſide of the figure thro' a given point in the diagonal. See Plate 
VII. Fig. 1. ; | 
CoMPLEME NTAL 


[of complement} of or pertaining to the comple- 
8 or CourLEAT 23 Fr. compito, It. cumplido, Sp. 
of completus, Lat.] 1. Perfect, full, without defects. Thou great and 
complete man. Shakeſprare. 2. Finiſhed, ended. This courſe of va- 
nity almoſt complete, Prior. 85 
To Court E TE [from the agj.] to perfect, to finiſh: To town he 
comes, completes the nation's hope. Pope. | 
ComeLe'TeLY, perfectly, fully. | 5 
Thro' ſpace of matter ſo completely ſull. Blackmore: 
uſes it, | | 
 Comere'rexEss [of complete] perfectneſs, fulneſs, the ſtate of be- 
ing complete. The completeneſs of any ſubject. Warts. | | 
- CompLe'T10N [of complete} 1. An accompliſhing, a fulfilling a per- 
formance. 2. State of being completed or fulfilled, The divine predictions 
receiving their completion in Chriſt. South. 3. Utmoſt height, perfect 
ſtate, The utmoſt completion of a character. Pope. | 
ComeLex, adj. [Fr. complexus, Lat.] compound, having many 
parts, not ſingle. | | 
CompLex Diſeaſes, diſtempers that cannot be ſeparated, as a pleu- 
ly and fever, 55 85 
CoueLex Ideas, or Complex Terms [with logicians] are ideas 


called incomplex. 


4 ComeLex Perſon [with ſome modern divines] is a compound of 
two intelligent agents, by a moſt abſtruſe and inexplicable kind of 
union made to conſtitute one perſon. If the reader deſires to ſee what 
lrenzus and other ancient writers thought on this head, he may conſult 
the words CERINTHIA NS, DimezrITES, and ORIGENISM. 

ComPLex Propoſition [with logicians] is that which has at leaſt one 
ak is terms complex, or ſuch an one as contains ſeveral members, as 
caſual propoſitions, | | 

Complex, i. [complexum, Lat.] the ſom or whole. Compre- 
hends the whole complex of the bleſſings and privileges exhibited by 
the goſpel. South. | 

OMPLE'XEDNEsS [of complex] complication, com d ftate or 
nature, Complexednednes yr yo. ens. Locle. n 
CompLy rio [Fr. and Sp. compleſione, It. complexio, Lat.] r. The 
mvolution of one thing in another. The complexion does not belong to 

logyſtie form. / art. 2. The colour of the external parts of 
= ogy, the colour of the face. If I write on a black man, I run 
” the eminent perſons of that complexion. Addiſon. 2. The na- 

6 conſtitution or temperature of the according to the various 

Proportions of the four medical humours, as fanguine, phlegmatic, 
a man of a ſanguine complexion. 


dleric, or melancholic ; as, 
[from complexion] of or pertaining to the com- 


OMPLE'XIONAL 
PR Complexional effloreicencies. Brown. 


OMPLE'XIONALLY, adv. omplexi according 
complexion. Brown bs fart ons ee Je =. Het 
WPLE'XLY [from co lex] in a complex manner, not fi | 
CourLs'xx8ss [of 3 Rad a 

1 the ſtate of bein s 
Vers things, ſtate of — 5 — F N hy 


MPLE'X10, or ComPLica'Tio Lat. a rhetorical f hich i 
me 8 ſimple, which ſee. 1 
athers, ek XURE [from complex} the complication of one thing with 
Courte'xvs, or P , a 
the "3, or Pax CoMPLe'xum [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of 
— 2 ſerves to move it backwards, called x Arlurnmertk | 
a0 Why (from comply, .complaiſance, Fr. compiacenza, It.] 1. 
fn, An omplying or yielding to any deſire or demand; ſubmiſ- 
in w hilt dn ) capliancr with our deftre. Locke, 2. A diſpof - 
Ga. others. A man of few words and great compliance. 


| mplaiſant, Fr.] 1. Complying or vieldi T 
Bending b dep ban! omplying or yielding to 
Klee hem. . Milton. | 


Prior. 3. Adfcititious circumſtances ; appenda- 


lin a parallelogram] are the two leſſer parallelo- 


ComeLe'TEMENT, Fr. the act of completing, completion. Dryden 


compounded or conſiſting of ſeveral ſimple or fingle ones, which are 


COM 


To Co'mriicare {compliquer, Fr. complicatum, ſup. 6f complich; 
Lat.] 1. To entangle one with another, to fold or wrap up together, The 
diſcaſe is complicated with other diſeaſes. Arbuthnot. 2. Lo unite-by 
involution of parts one in another. Complirate and diſpoſe them after 
the manner requiſite to make them ſtick. Boyle. 3. To form by com- 
plication, to form by the union of ſeveral parts into one integral. 
_ an army, the univerſe are complicated of various fimple ideas! 
che. | | 
CoMPLICATE, adj. [from the verb] compounded of a multitude 
A complicate piece wrought by Titian, Watts, 5 
oh, ec“ TEDNISss, or CoMPL1ca'TENEsSs [of complicated] ſtate of 
being complicated. Every ſeveral object is full of ſubdivided multipli- 
city, and complicatineſs. Hale. | | 
COMPLICA'T1ON [Fr. complicacion, Sp. of complicatio, Lat.] 1. AQ 
of involving dne thing in another. 2. The ſtate of being ſo involved. 
F ull of perplexity and complications. Wilkins. 3. A mixture, collec- 
_ or maſs of things joined together. A complication of ideas. 

4%. 

ComPLtcaT1ON of Diſeaſes [with phyſieians] a eollection of ſeveral 
deu that ſeize on the body at the ſam: time, eſpecially if they 
depend one upon another. | x 

Co'mPLice Fr. It. and Sp. of complicis, gen: of complex, low Lat. 
an aſſociate] a partner or aſſociate in an ill action, an accomplice. 
The rebels and their complices. Shakeſpeare, 4 

ComPL1'ts [of comply] one of eaſy and ready compliance. | 

Co'MPLIMENT, kind obliging words and expreflions. with other ci - 
vilities in behaviour. Compliment is uſually underſtood to include ſome 
hypocriſy, and to mean lets than it declares. Lowly feigning was cal- 
led compliment. Shakeſpeare. | 5 
| Hollow compliments and lies, 
| Outlandiſh flatteries. Milton. 5 

To CourliuENr [complimenter, Fr. complimentare, It. cumplimen- 
teur, Sp.] to uſe compliments to a perſon, to ſooth, to flatter, It was 
not to compliment a ſociety ſo much above flattery. Glanville. 

CoMPLIME'NTAL [of compliment] of or pertaining to compliments. 

CoMPLIME'NTALLY [of complimental] in the manner of a compli- 
ment. Spoken artfully and complimentaily. Broome, 

Co'MPLIMENTER [of compliment] one that compliments or flatters. 

Co'mPLine [compline, Fr. compicte, It. ccmpictas, Sp. completinurig 
low Lat.] the laſt or evening prayers, by which the fervice of the day 
15 completed. 3 5 

At morn and eve, beſides their anthems ſweet, 

, Their peny maſſes and their comp/ines meet. Spenſer. 

To ComPLo'Rt [comploro, Lat.] to bewail, to weep together. 
To ComPLo'r [comploter, Fr.] to plot together, to conſpire, to com- 
bine in ſome ſecret deſign, generally criminal. Comploting together, 
and contriving a new fcene of miſeries to the Trojans. Pepe. 

A Courror [Fr. completum, for complexum, low Lat. Menage] a 
plot, conſpiracy or combination in ſome ſecret crime. 1 know their 
complot is to have my life. Shakeſpeare. 

Cour TOT TER [of conplat] one who complots, a confpirator. 

| Complotter in the horrid decd. Dryden and Lee. 
To ComeLy” [probably either of complaco, Lat. to appeaſe, or com- 
plaire, Fr. to humour, according to Skinner; but probably it came 


of 


4 


from complier, to bend to: plier is till in uſe. Johuſin] to yield or ſub- | 


mit to, to ſuit with. It has with before perſons as well as things. 
He made his wiſh 20774 his eſtate comply. Prior. 85 

Couro'xE [in heraldry] ſignifies compounded, and is alſo called 
gobone. 2 . 

Coro“ NEN [cmponens, Lat.] compofing or making up, conſti- 
tuting; as, component parts, parts that make up or compoſe the 
whole. | 5 | | 
To Compo'rT, verb neut. [comporto, of con, and porto, to carry to- 
gether, comporter, Fr. comportare, It. comportdr, Sp.] to agree, to ſuit; 
followed by with. It does not comport with the nature of time. He-. 
5 


To Courok r, verb af. to bear, to endure. A Galliciſm not 
adopted among uus. | | 
The male-contented fort, _ | | 
That never can the perfect ſtate comport. Daniel. 
Couroꝶ r [from the ver J behaviour, manner of acting and look- 
ing. I know them well, and mark'd their rude comport. Dryden. 
Compo'tTABLE [of cemport] conſiſtent, not contradictory. Wotton 
uſes it. | . Dy 
Comeo'rRTance [of comport] behaviour, geſture of ceremony. 
Goodly comportance each to other bear. Spenſer. | 
Compo'RTMENT [ comportement, Fr. portamento, It. comportacion, Sp.þ 
carriage, demeanour, behaviour, Sc. Serious and devout com- 
portment on ſuch ſolemn occaſions. Addiſon. _ | 
To be Co'myos Mentis, Lat. to be in ones right mind, having a 
ſound mind, not delirious. : | 
To Couro'sE ang: Fr. comporre, It. comfoner, Sp. compoſitums 
ſup. of compono, of con, and pono, Lat. to place] 1. To make or frame, 
by being parts of a whole. 1 
Borrow'd gold compos'd | 
I be calf in Oreb. Milton. TP | 
2. To appeaſe or quiet. All his fears would be compos'd. Clarendon. 
3. To adjuſt or ſettle the mind by freeing it from diſturbance. The 
mind thus diſquieted, may not be able to compoſe and ſettle itſelf to 
prayer. Duppa. 4. To place any thing in its proper form. 
In a peaceful grave my corps compoſe. ryden. | 
5. To compound or make up, to form a maſs by joining different 
things together. Zeal ought to be compo/ed of all pious affections. 
Sprat. 5. To put together a ſentence or diſcourſe. Words which the 
ſon of God himſelf hath compos'd. Hooker. | 
To Comyoss [as printers] to ſet the letters or characters in order, 
according to the origmal capy. 
To 3 | Ul mute to make or ſet tunes, airs, c. 
To Courosk a Difference, is to make it up, to bring to agreement, 
to adjuſt, to ſettle. 5 | 
To Courosk ones Manners, &c.. is to regulate and make them or- 


Grecian part. {from compoſe] calm, ſerious, ſedate. 


T O M 


The Mantuan there in ſober triumph ſat, | 
Compor'd his poſture, and his look ſedate. Pope. - 
| Composed Baſtion [in fortification] is when the two ſides of the in- 
| —— polygon are very unequal, which makes the gorges allo very une- 


Compo'szDLY [of compoſed] with a quiet mind, ſedately. 
Walking compo/edly without a hat. Clarendon. | 

Comeo'sepxess [of compoſed] quietneſs of mind, &c. Fixedneſs 

and compoſedneſi of humour. Norris. | 

Couro'szA [of compoſe] 1. An author, a writer. Able writers 

and compoſers. Milton. 2. He that adapts the muſic to words, or 

forms a tune. Ludovico, a moſt judicious and ſweet compoſer. Peacham. 

Comyo's1TE [compo/e, Fr. compoſlo, It. computfio, Sp. compoſitus, Lat. ] 
compounded. | | | 

ComrosrTE Order [in architecture] the 5th order, whoſe 
compoſed out of the other orders. | | 

Comeo'sITEs [in pharmacy] medicines compounded of ſeveral ſim- 

le ones, as electuaries, tinctures, ſyrups, &c. 

Comeo's1TE Number [with arithmeticians] a compound number, 
or a number which may be divided by ſome number lets than the com- 
polite itſelf, but greater than unity, as 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, &c. | 

Comeos'rr1on [Fr. compoſizione, It. compoſicion, Sp. of compoſitio, 
Lat.] 1. The a& of bringing ſimple ideas into complication, oppoſed to 
analyſis or ſeparation of complex notions. Analyſis ought even to pre- 
cede the method of compoſition. Newton. 2. A maſs formed by mixing 
different ingredients. Pillars of ſtone cas'd over with a compoſition like 
marble. Addiſon. 3. (In metaphyſics) is an utility that is diviſible, 
4. Written work. That divine prayer has been looked upon as a 
compoſition fit to have proceeded from the wiſeſt of men. Addiſon. 5. 
Adjuſtment, regulation. Election of words, compoſition of geſture. 
Ben Fohnſon. 6. Compact agreement, terms on which a difference 
is ſettled. Conſultation and compoſition between men. Hooker, 7. The 
act of diſcharging a debt by paying ſome part of the ſum; as, to 
make a compoſition with one's creditors. 8. Conſiſtency, congruity. 

There is no compoſition in their news 8 
That gives them credit DL N 
— Indeed they are diſproportion d. Shakeſpeare. 

ComPos1T1ON of Profortion [with mathematicians] is the compa- 

ring the ſums of the antecedent and conſequent, with the conſequent 


capital is 


in two equal ratio's, as if you ſuppoſe 4:8: : 3:6, which is expreſſed 


by compoſition of proportion 12 is to 8:: as g to 6, 

CoMpocrrion [in pharmacy] the art or act of mixing many ingre- 
dients together into a medicine; ſo as they may ſupply each other's 
defects, aſſiſt each other's virtues, or correct any ill qualities in them. 

ComPosrT10N Entative, is between things of the ſame nature, e. g. 
two or more drops of water. 

Compos1T10Nn Efential [with ſchoolmen] is when things of different 
kinds are joined, and thus conſtitute new things or eſſences, different 
from any of the parts; and thus they ſay from the matter and form of 
wood ariſes wood, whoſe eſſence is very different from either of theſe 
ingredients taken ſeparately. | ; 

_ CompyosrT10Nn [with orators] is the proper order of the parts of the 
diſcourſe adhering to each other. | 

Coupostrion [with logicians] is a method of reaſoning, wherein 
a perſon proceeds from ſome general ſelf-evident truth to particular and 
ſingular ones. | | | 

NR {in painting} includes the invention and diſpoſition 
of the figures, the choice of attitudes, Sc. The diſpoſition in a pic- 
ture is an aſſembling of many parts: This is alſo called the compoſition, 
by which is meant the diſtribution and orderly placing of things in ge- 
neral and in particular. Dryden. | | 

ComyeosrTion [in commerce] a contract between an inſolvent 
debtor and his creditors, whereby they agres to accept of the part of a 

debt in compoſition for the whole, and give allowance accordingly. 

ComPos1TION [with — or the ſynthetical method, is 
the reverſe of the analytical method or reſolution. It proceeds upon 
principles that are in themſelves ſelf-evident, on definitions, poſtulates 
and axioms, and previouſly demonſtrated ſeries of propoſitions ſtep by 
ſtep, till it gives a clear knowledge of the thing to be demonſtrated. 

Compos1TION of Motion in mechanics] is an aſſemblage of ſeveral 
directions of motion, reſulting from powers acting in different, tho 
not oppoſite lines. | 0 

Courosiriox [with grammarians] the joining of two words toge- 
ther, or the preſixing a particle to another word, to augment, di- 
miniſh, or change its ſignification. SE 

Comro's1Ttve [of compoſe] compounded, having the power of com- 

ounding. | 
: Com e [ compoſiteur, Fr. compoſitore, It. —_—_— Sp.] one 
that compoſes, or arranges the letters in a printing-houſe, contradiſ- 
ug from the preſsman, who makes the impreſſion. 
Couro'sirus [Lat. in botanic writers] ſignifies compounded, 7. e. 
when a flower conſiſts of many ſmall flowers, contained in one com- 
mon calyx, as dandelion, ſun-flower, c. 

Couross1BI'LIT V [of con and poſſible] capableneſs of exiſting toge- 
ther. 

Comyo'ss1BLE [of con and poſſibil?, Lat.] capable of exiſting toge- 
ther. 

Comyo'ssrBLes [compoſſibilia, Lat.] ſuch things as are compatible 
and capable of ſubſiſting together. | 

Co'mrosr, or Co MAS [compoſitum, Lat.] a compound or mixture 
of dung, earths, &c. applied by way of manure for the meliorating 
and improving of foils. We have variety of compells and ſoils, for 

the making of the earth fruitful. Bacon. 

To ComPo'sT [from the ſubſt.] to manure. Bacon uſes it. 

Compo'sruRE [from compoſt] ſoil, manure. 
The earth's a thief, 
That ſeeds and breeds by a compoſtere ſtol'n 
From gen'ral excrements. Shakeſpeare. | | 
 ComrosTE'LLA, the capital of Galitia, in Spain, remarkable for 
the devotion paid there, by pilgrims, to the relicts of St. James. | 
ComPo'surt [of compeſe, Eng. compoſitura, Lat.] 1. The act of 
compoſing or inditing. Forms of public compoſure. King Charles. 
2. Arranging mixture, combination. A compo/ure of letters, i. e. 


duch a word is intended to ſignify ſuch a thing. Holder, 3. The 


' comprehenſible by us. Locke. 


COM 


form ariſing from the diſpoſition of the various parts, 

| In compoſure of his face I OY 
Lid a fair but manly grace. Craſbanu. 

4. Frame, temperament, wI 040,15 
His compoſure mult be rare indeed, 

: Whom theſe things cannot blemiſh. Shakeſpeare. 
* Diſpoſition, relative adjuſtment. Buckingham ſprung Ty 
of congenial compoſure, to the likeneſs of dur ſovere;,, ö 

6. Compoſition, framed diſcourſe, - Favourable allowances ar 

to haſty compoſures. Atterbury, 7. Compoſedneſs or calmneſ. of wry 
With ſweet auſtere compoſure thus reply d. Milton 15. 

8. Agreement. ſettlement of differences. opes of an ha | 
poſure. King Charles. DP com. 


. i ai a carouſing or drinking together. 
uſed. | 


11 "atton, 


It is not often 


If thou wilt prolong } ee 

Dire compotation, forthwith reaſon quits 

8 Her empire to confuſion. J. Philips, + 

oMPo'TE [1 | 

plumb LY 4 [in confectionary] ſtewed _ eſpecially apples, 
ourorE [in cookery] a particular manner of ſtewino 

Compo'unD, /. [compoſitus, Lat.] that which banks | 
e of different parts. Man is a compound and mixture als 

OMPOUND, [Wi | pg 
5 D, [with grammarians] a word made of two or more 
| ComrounD, adj. [from the verb] 1. Formed out of many ; 
dients, not fingle ; as, compound metal, compound ſubſtances. . With 
_ compoled of | two or more words; as, compound epi. 

To Courouxp, verb neut. 1. To come to terms of n 
abating ſomething of the firſt claim; with for. They * wh 
. for 3 commitment to the Tower. Clarendon. 1 To 

argain in the lump. ound with him by bh 
ok come to 1 e 151 285 one 
Made all the royal ſtars recant, 
Compound, and take the covenant. 
4. To determine. Now obſolete. 
We here deliver, N 8 n 
Subſcrib'd by the conſul and patricians, 
Together with the ſeal o' the ſenate, what 

| We have compounded on. Shakeſpeare. 
To ComPounp, verb att. | comporre, It. comfonar, Sp. comtgn 
Lat.] 1. To mingle many ingredients together in one mals. 2. 19 
make up of ſeveral ingredients, to form by uniting various parts 
Such bodies as are already compzunded of elementary ones, Bart. 
z- To mingle in different poſitions, to combine. We cannot have 4 

ingle image that did not enter thro' the fight, but we have the poyer 
of altering and compounding thoſe images into all the varieties of pic 
ture. Adalſon. 4. [in grammar] To form one word from two © 
more words, A joint and compounded name, Piſo-ligris. Raleig), 
5. To compole by being united. | | . 
15 Pomp, and all what ſtate compounds. Shakejpeare. 
6. To adjult a difference by receding from the rigour of claims. 

I would to God all ftrifes were well compounded, Shakeſpeare, 

To Compound [in commerce] to come to an agreement, eſpecially 
with creditors for debts, diſcharging them by paying only part. 

Shall I, ye gods, my debts compound? Gay. f 
_ Comround Qantities [in algebra] are ſuch as are joined together 
by the ſigns + and ——, and are either expreſſed by the ſame letters 
unequally repeated, or by more letters than one; as, 6d ＋ band 
a—b—c are compound quantities. 8 

A Courouxp Leaf [with botaniſts] is one that is divided into ſe- 
veral parts, each of which reſemble a ſingle leaf. | 

A ComPound Flower [with botaniſts] is one which is compoſed of 
ſeveral little parts, each of which reſembles a flower; as in the fun- 
flower, dandelion, &c. all which meeting together, make up one 
whole one, each of which has its ſtylus, ſtamina, and ſticking feed, 
all contained within one and the ſome calyx. 1 

Compo'UNDABLE [of compound] that may be compounded. 

To COMPREHE'ND n why Fr. comprendere, It. comprebender, 
Sp. cemprender, Port. of comprebendo, Lat.] 1. To contain or include. 
An act which camprebends ſo many ſeveral parts, Dryden. 2. To un- 
derſtand, perceive, or have the knowledge of; as, they cannot cm- 
prebend it. | 

ComyREne'Ns1BLE [Fr. comprenſibile, Tt. comprebenſibilis, Lat] 
that may be comprehended, intelligible. What is, and what is not 


Pean, 


Hudibras. 


CoMPREHE NSIBLY [of comprehenſible] with great power of ſigni- 
fication or 3 Tie a 1 ** 2 righteouſneſs are 
uſed very comprebenſibly to ſignify all religion. Tillotſon. 

ComMPREHE'NSION | Fr. comprehenſione, It. comprehencion, Sp. of an- 
82 Lat.] 1. Abſtract, abridgment, in which much is compriſed. 

e muſt fix on this wiſe aphoriſm in my text, as the ſum and compr?” 
henfion of all. Rogers. 2. Power of the mind to admit and _ 
many Oo at once, the underſtanding of a thing. 3. Compi 
compaſs. ; 

4a of Comyrens'nsoN, an act of parliament, that takes in al 

arties. 

| : Compagnr'nson of an Ida [with logicians] is the competes 

ſion of the attributes it contains in itſelf, and which cannot 3 15 
away without deſtroying it, as the comprehenſion of the idea 8 a 

angle includes extenſion, figure, three lines and three en. gs 5 1 

CoMPREHENs10N [in metaphyſics] is an act of the mind, — 
apprehends or knows any object which is preſented to it on , 
or which is capable of being apprehended or known. »r the 

ComPREHENSION [With rhetoricians] a trope or figure * xn 
name of a whole is put for a part, or that of a part for the who? 
a definite number of a thing for an indefinite. . erto 

Comert'yensIve [comprebenſious, Lat.) 1. Having the it 
comprehend or underſtand many things at once. N ud. Pot 
wonderful compr _— nature. Dryden. His comprehenſive 4 10 1 
2. Having the quality of containing much, large, very Ugnn e 
compendious. So diffuſive, ſo comprehen/ier, ſo catholic a 
charity. Sprat. | 


Y 
CoMprene valves 


sI EIX 


CoM. 
— [of comprehenſior] in a comprehenſive man- 


1 ourkknE'ustvENESS ſof comprehenſive] 1. Aptneſs to comprehend, 


ded. 2: Quality of including much in a narrow com- 
vn 9 — comprebenſtiveneſi of legends on ancient coins. Ad- 


difon., reiße, Fr. with ſurgeons] a bolſter made up of 
Sake, (on on a wound, tumours, or on the orifice of a 
_— as, compreſs and bandage. 2 
To ComPRE'ss Tag nhlvns Lat. ſup. of comprimo, from con and 
yo to preſs] 1. 10 ſqueeze cloſe together. 2. To embrace. In 
SEE ielding nymph compreſt. Pope. | 
n or CoMPRE'SSIBLENESS [Ccompreſſibilité, Fr.] 
leneſs to be preſſed cloſe. | : 

CoupRE'SSIBLE [FT. compreſſibile, It.] that may be compreſſed or 
ſqueezed up into a narrower compaſs; as the air and moſt other 


fluids. 


ſqueezing or preſſing together. Such a flame as endureth not com- 


ofſion. Bacon. 


CoMPRE'SSIVES [with ſurgeons] medicines which cauſe a drineſs 


; ed member. 
barge: [of compreſs] the act or force of the body preſſing 
.oxinſt another. Whether heat would, notwithſtanding ſo forcible a 
preſſure dilate it. Boyle. ; | 

To CompRI'nT [comprims, to print together, of con and premo, Lat, 


to preſs] as to print by ſtealth a copy or book belonging to another, 


to his prejudice. Law Term, | | 


To Comer1'se [compris, of comprendre, Fr. comprendere, It. of com- 


prebendo, Lat.] to contain, include or take in. To compriſe much mat- 

ter in few words. Hooker. 8 
CourroBa'TiION [comprobazione, It. comprobatio, Lat.] proof, at- 

teltation. Brown uſes it. | 8 | 


Co/mpromsE [compromiſſum, Lat. compromis, Fr. compromeſſo, Tt. 


eompremiſſo, Sp.] 1. An arbitration, a treaty or contract, whereby two 
contending parties eſtabliſn one or more arbitrators to judge of and 
terminate their differences. 2. A compact or bargain, in which ſome 
conceſſions are made on each ſide. _- | | 2 
Baſely yielded, upon compromiſe, e e | 
That. which his anceſtors atchiev'd with blows. Shakeſpeare. 

To Co'mpromIsE [ compromettre, Fr. compromettere, It. comprometer, 
Sp. compromiſſum, of compromitto, Lat.] 1. To conſent to ſuch a refe- 
rence, 2. To adjuſt a compact by mutual conceſſions; as, they 
compromiſed the difference. 3. In Shakeſpeare, to agree, to ac- 
cord, . 

Laban and himſelf were compromi;' d, eee 
That all the yeanlings which were ſtreak d and py'd, 
Should fall as Jacob's hire. Shakeſpeare. 


Compromi'ssoRIAL [of ee of or pertaining to ſuch a 


mutual agreement or compromiſe. | 
CourRovi'ncial, fabi. [of con and provincial] belonging to the 
fame province. Ayliffe uſes it. ES 
Comer [comte, Fr. computus, Lat.] account, computation, 
Your ſervants ever, | wok | 
Have theirs, themſelves, and what is theirs in campt, 
To make their audit. Shakeſpeare. | | 
To Comer [compter, Fr.] See to Counr. _ 55 
Co'ueT1BLE [from compt] accountable, reſponſible, ſubmiſſive. 
Good beauties let me ſuſtain my ſcorn; I am very comptible, even to 
the leaſt ſiniſter uſage. Shakeſpeare, 


To ComPTRo'LL [this word is written by ſome authors, who did 


dot attend to the etymolgy, for controll; and ſome of its derivatives 
are written in the ſame manner. Johnſon.] to over-rule, to oppoſe. 
dee To ConTRoLL. | g's 

ComeTRo'LLER [of comptro[] director, ſuperior, intendant. The 
cmptroilers of vulgar opinions. Temple. | 
| The great comptroller of the ſky. Dryden. 


CoupTRro'LLERSHIP [of comptroller] ſuperintendance. The gayle 


c ſtannery cauſes is annexed to the comprrollerſhip. Carew. 
Coupu'LSATIVELY, adv. [of cempulſatory] by conflraint or force. 
A word found in Clariſſa, | | 
Coupv'LsaTory [of compulſor, Lat.] having the force to compel. 
Shakeſpeare uſes it. 0 | 
Coupv'L5ton [compulſio, Lat.] 1. The act of compelling to ſome- 
thing. 2. Conſtraint or force. 3. The ſtate of being compelled, vio- 
83 Compulſion is an agent capable of volition, when the 
dene ere dare 65 „der of 
of fe 1 roger of any action is contrary to the preference 
cee rewe [compulſum, ſup. of compello, from con and pello, to 
we] ws the power to force or compel. A more ſhort and com- 
eee method, Sqviſe. | | 
2 LIVELY [of compulſive] by force or violence. 
COMPULSIV'ENESS [of compulſive] compulſion, force. 
ONCE LSORILY [of compulſory] in a compulſory manner. Bacon 
* Coupy'Looky [compulſoire, Fr of f ini 
„Fr. a foreing, conſtraining nature. 
e actions. % ] ” 88 | 
MPU'NCT1ON [ compon&ion, Fr. compunzione, It. compuncion, Sp. 
of 8 of cen and punctum, ſup. of pungo, Lat. 3 1. 
of daher of prieking, ſtimulation. Brown uſes it. 2. The ſtate 
* <p Pncked by the conſcience. 3. A remorſe of conſcience for 
— ence committed. Expreſſions of great compunction. Cla- 


Cour vue 1obs [from compun&ion} repentant, ſorrowful. 
ob up th acceſs and paſſage to remorſe, 
Shak no com pumctious viſitings of nature 
i g e my fell purpoſe. Shakeſpeare. 


pill rock ora {from compunion] cauſing remorſe, promoting 
OMPURCA' TION 4 4 } 2 ._ o . 
ren y, [compargatic, Lat, in law] a clearing or jotifing 


ng 2VROa'TOR, one who juſtifies 'the innocence or credibility of 


J by oath, The next chalk-pit will give abundant atteſtation : 


0 


ComPRE'SSION Fr. compreſſone, It. of compreſſio, Lat.] act of : 


lendars of theſe c 


Spenſer. 


its ſhape to the cone of a pine. 


CON 
theſe are fo obvious, that I would not be far to ſeek for a compurgetes, 
S [computadilis, Lat.] that may be counted or reck- 


Courv'raur, or Courv'risr [cnputiſte, Fr.] an accomptant; 
one that calculates or computes. A ſtrict conputiſi. Wotton: Con- 
putiſis tell us that we eſcape fix hours. Browns, 

CompUTA'TION [Fr. compute, It. computacion, Sp.] 1. A reckoning 
or caſting up accounts, be computation of the time. Shakeſpeare. 2. The 
ſum or ſettled by reckoning. We paſs for women of fifty: 
many additional years are thrown into female computations of this 
nature. Addiſon. | 


ComevuTa'Tion [in common law] ſignifies the true and indifferent 


conſtruttion of time, ſo that neither party ſhall wrong the other, or 


that the determination of time referred to, ſhall neither be taken the 


one way or the other ; but ſhall be computed according to the cenſure 
of the law: 


To Comev'rs [computare; It. compute, Lat.] to reckon or caſt up. 


They did-compute by weeks. Holder. | 


Comeb're, fabft, ¶ cumputus, Lat.] calculation. . 
Couru'rzx [of compute] one that reckons or computes. The Ka- 
ters, Brown. | 1517 5 | 

Couru“risr. See Courur xx. 78 

. Compu'To Reddendo ¶ Lat. in law] a writ lying againſt a bailiff or 
receiver, obliging him to give up his accounts ; and alſo againſt exe: 
cutors of executors, and A guardian in ſoccage, for waſte made during 
the nonage of the heir. | Wont 4 | 

Co'mus [among the ancients] the god of banquetting. 

Cox, or Com {from cam] is a Latin inſeparable prepoſition uſed in 
the compoſition of Engliſh words, and ſignifies vir or together. 

Con an abbreviation of contra, Lat. againſt] a cant word for one 
on the negative fide of a queſtion 3 as, pro and con. | 

Cox [in muſic books] with, Il. | 

Con /fetto [in muſic books] means that the muſic muſt he per- 
formed in a very moving, tender, and affeQing manner, and for that 
reaſon not too faſt, but rather flow. 

To Cox [g. 4. to ken, conan, Sax.] 1. To know; as in Chaucer; 
Old wymen connen mochil things; that is, old women have much 
knowledge. 2. To know, Of muſes, Hobbinol, I come no fill. 
3. To learn a leſſon by heart, to fix in the mind, to ſtudy. 
It is a word now little uſed, except in ludicrous language. Here are 
your parts; and J am to intreat you to con them by to-morrow night. 


_ Shakeſprare. | 


To Cox Thanks, the fame as the Fr. ſcavoir gre, an old phraſe, 
for to thank. Shakeſpeare uſes is. | 


Cox su, [with anatomiſts] that part of che brain which hangs 


in the ſmall cavity, called the- anus, in the hinder part of the third 


ventricle, and is alſo called glandula pinealis, from the refemblance of 


Cox A' uus, an endeavour. Lat. 8 eB, 
 ConaTvs recedendi ab axe motus [with philoſophers] is a term in 
mechanics, which implies the endeavour which any natural body, thar 
moves circularly, has to fly off or recede from the axis or center of its 
motion. Lat. | 

ConaTus {in a body of motion] is that diſpoſition or aptitude to 
go on in a right-line, if not prevented by other cauſes ; it is the ſame 
as attraction or gravitation in matter without motion. S 

ConcAaLEFA'CTORY [ concalęfactorius, from con and calefacio, Lat. 
to warm] heating much. | | 

CoxnCAMERA'TION, a vault or arch. Impoffible concamerations and 
feigned rotations of ſolid orbs. Glandille. "OY 

To Coxnca'TENAtE [concatenatum, Lat.] to chain or link toge- 
ther. | | 

CoxncAaTENA' TION [Fr. concatenaxione, It. concatenation, Sp. of 
Cauſes, with philoſophers] a term uſed to expreſs that an effect is the 
reſult of a long chain of cauſes linked to, or depending upon, one 
another. Able concatenation of cauſes. South. 

Cox c AVA TI [from concave] act of making hollow. Lat. 
Cox c AVE [Fr. concave, It. and Sp. of concavus, Lat.] 1. Hollow 
on the inſide, or vaulted like an oven; oppoſed to convex. Great 
fragments falling hollow, incloſed under their concave ſurface a great 
deal of air. Burnet. 2. Hollow in general. 155 | 
| T he replication of your ſounds, 

Made in his concave ſhores. Shakeſpeare, TY: OS 
For his verity in love, I do think him as concave as a covered goblet. 
Shakeſpeare. RR 

Concave [in gunnery] the bore of a piece of ordnance. _ | 

Concave Glaſſes, are ſuch as are ground hollow, and are uſually of 
a ſperical or round figure; tho' they may be of any other, as parabo- 
tical, . q 

Conca'vo Concave, concave on both ſides. | gone + 

Plano Coxcavs, concave on the one fide; and plain on the other. 

Convexo-Concave, convex on one ſide, and concave on the other. 

A Concave [conrcavum; Lat.] a hollowneſs. | | 

Concavo-Convex, concave on the one fide; and convex on the 
other. Concavo-convex plate. Newton. 

Conca'veness, or Conca'viry [contavite, Fr. contavita; It. con- 
cavidad, Sp. of concavitas, Lat.] the hollowneſs on the inſide of a 
round body. Concawities of ſhells. Woodward. 

Co'xcavous [concawns, Lat.] hollow on the inſide. 

__ Conca'vovsLy [of concavoys] with hollowneſs. - The dolphin that 
carrieth Arion is concawvouſly inſerted, and its ſpine depreſſed. Brown: 

Co'ncavs, noun ſubſt, that which is concern d in producing an 
effect, together with ſome other cauſe. A concan/e or inſtrument. Cud- 
wort 's Intellect. Syſt: _ 

To Concx AL [celer, Fr. celare, It. celàr, Sp. concela; Lat.] to keep 

e or ſecret, not to detect. Double griefs afflict concealing hearts. 

add Lane [from conceal] capable of being contealed, poſſible 
to be hid. Brown uſes it. G , | 

Concea'LebNess [of conceal} hiddennefs, the ſtate of being con- 


3X 


7 


Concg'alst 


"uh 


tions of the mind. 


c ON 


Coxckx' UE [from conceal] he that conceals any thing. 
Concea'Lers [in law] a term uſed by way of antiphraſis, or 
ſpeaking by way of contrariety, inen whb find out concealed lands, 
which are ſecretly kept from the king or ſtate, by common perſons who 
ean produce no title to them. ; 
Concea'LMENT 74 conceal] 1. The at of concealing, ſecrecy. 
She never told her love, | | 
But let concealment, like a worm in the bud, 
Feed on her damaſk cheek; Shakeſpeare. 
2. The ſtate of being concealed, privacy. Solicitous for the conceal- 
ment, as performance of illuſtrious actions. Addiſon. 3. Hidin 22 
retreat, ſhelter. The moſt effectual concealment of a wicked deſign. 
Rogers. 
7 o Conce'pe mo) Fr. concedor, Sp. concedere, It. and Lat.] 
” yield, grant or allow, This muſt not be conceded without limitation, 
le 


To Conce1'r [from the noun, _— Lat.] to imagine, to fancy, 
to think. A cauſe which they conceite 
jet. Bacon, | | | 
_ Conce1T [concetto, It. conctto, Sp. concept, Fr. conceptum, Lat.] 1. 
Conception, image of the mind. In laughing there ever precedeth a 
conceit of ſomething ridiculous, and therefore it is proper to man. Ba- 
con. 2. Underſtanding, readineſs of apprehenſion. It can be diſ- 
cern'd by every man's preſent conceit. Hooker. 3 Opinion, generally in 
_— imagination, fancy, fantaſtic notion. 9 | 
 Malebranche has an odd conceit, 

As ever enter'd Frenchman's pate. Prior. 
4. Opinion, in a natural ſenſe. 

I hall not fail approve the fair conceit 
| The king hath of you. Shakeſpeare, = | 

5. A pleaſant fancy. There's no more conceit in him than is in a mallet. 
Shakeſpeare, 6. Sentiment as diſtinguiſhed from imagery. 

Some to conceit alone their works confine, | 

And glitt'ring thoughts ſtruck out at every line. Pope. 
7. Fondneſs, favourable opinion. Great conceit of himſelf. Bentley. 
8. Out of conceit with. No longer fond of. Tillotſon and Swift uſe 


Coxcxi TBD, particip. [of conceit] 1. Endow'd with fancy. Pleaſantly 


conceited and ſharp of wit. Knoles, 2. Proud, fond of one's ſelf. 


Empty conceitea heads. Felton. 3. With of: Conceited of his own mo- 

del. DrfMen. 4. Opinionated, affected, proud, puffed up. | 
Concet'TEDLY [of conceited] 1. Fancifully, with whim. Conceited!y 

dreſs her. Denne. 2. Affectedly, proudly, : 
CoNCE1'TEDNEss [of conceited} pride, ſtate of being ſelf opiniona- 


ted. Partiality and conceitedne/s make them give the pre- eminence. 


Collier. | . 
Concer'TLess [from conceir] being without thought, dull of ap- 
prehenſion. | £1 
Think'ſt thou I am fo ſhallow, ſo conceirleſe, 
To be ſeduc'd by thy flattery? Shakeſpeare. 


Coxcet'vaBLE [concevable, Fr.] 1. That may be conceived or ima- 


gined. Any conceivable weight. Wilkins, 2. That may be under- 
ſtood or believed, The freezing of the words in the air is as conceiy- 
able as this ſtrange notion. Glanwille. | | | 
Concelr'VaBLENESS [from conceivable] eaſineſs to be conceived, 
quality of being conceivable. 
Conczi'vaBly [from conceivable] in a manner to be appre- 
hended. 


To Coxce1've, verb act. [concipio, Lat. concevoir, Fr. concepire, It. 


concebir, Sp.] 1. To imagine or apprehend; as, to conceive a por- 


poſe againſt one. 2. To comprehend, underſtand ; as, to conceive the 
whole train of reaſoning. Ml To be of opinion, to think. You will 
hardly conceive him to have been bred in the ſame climate. Savife. 4. 
To admit into the womb. In fin did my mother conceive me. P/alms. 
To Coxcivx, verb neut. 1. To frame an idea; with /. 
The griev'd commons 
Hardly conceive of me. Shakeſpeare, 


| 2. To become with child, to become pregnant. 


Conceiving as ſhe ſlept, her fruitful womb 
Swell'd with the founder of immortal Rome. Addiſon. 
Conce'tves 3 conceive] one that conceives or underſtands. 
Allegories made by wiſer conceivers. Brown. | | 
Coxcel'vinc [with logicians] is the ſimple view that we have of 
the things which preſent themſelves to the mind; as, if we image the 
ſan, a tree; a glo , a ſquare, a N a being, without forming 
any particular judgment. This is the firſt of the four principal opera- 


Coxce'tr [concentus, Lat.] 1. A conſort of voices or inſtruments; 
an agreement of parts in muſic, Concent of notes. Bacon, 2. Con- 
ſiſtency. In concent to his own principles. Atterbury. 

Conce'nTRAnT Medicines, are ſuch whoſe acids are ſo moderated by 
alkalies, that neither of them predominates. 

To Conce'NnTRATE [concentrer, Fr. from con, and centrum, Lat. a 
centre] to drive into a narrow compaſs, to drive towards the centre. 
ba of vinegar concentrated and reduced to its greateſt ſtrength, Ar- 

al hnot. 

ConcenTRA'TION,. a driving towards the centre, the retiring or 
withdrawing of a thing inwards ; alſo a crowding together any uid 
matter into as cloſe a form as it is capable of ; or bringing any ſepa- 
rate particles into as cloſe a contact as is poſſible, All circular bodies, 
that receive a concentration of the light, muſt be ſhadow'd in a circular 
manner. Peacham. © | 

ConcenTRATION [with naturaliſts] the higheſt degree of mixture, 
as when two or more particles or atoms of the mixture touch, by re- 
receiving and thruſting one into the other, or by reception and intru- 
ſion one into the other; and this Dr. Grew takes to be the caſe of all 
fixed bodies, which are without taſte or ſmell, whoſe conſtitution is ſo 
firm, till that the particles are as it were unprimed from each other 
they cannot affect either of thoſe ſenſes. | g 

To Conce'nTRE, verb act. [of con, and centrum, Lat. concentrer, 
Fr. concentrar, It.] to emit towards one centre. Serve to concentre the 
ee, Decay of Piety. In the concentring all their precious beams. 

illon. 


to be for the liberty of the ſub- 


To Concrwrar, werb nent. to tend to one centre, 
mon centre with ſomething elſe. The points concenty 


to have a 00 


ton 0 exact 6 Wa. 


Coxnce'nTRICAL, or CoNnCENTRIC [concentrigque If 
It. of concentricus, Lat.) that has one * the fm el tent 0, 
as, concentric circles. . 2 centre; 
Conce'epT [ conceptum, Lat.] a ſet ſorm; a term uſed j e 
Cowcx- ond wg: 2 — Li Lat.] any hollow hg 7 
to receive or contain another, There 1s in that huge conceptacy, is fitteg 
enough to effect ſuch a deluge. Woodward. e Miter 
Conce'eT1BLE [from conceptum, ſup. of concipio, of con and .: 
to take] that may be conceived, intelligible. His attributes ar benny 
conceptible by us, becauſe apparent in his works, Yale. Ty 
Conce'yT1o, Lat. [with grammarians] a figure, 
ſyllepſis. | 
Conce'yTion [Fr. concezxione, It. concepcien, Sp. of canceyi; L 
1. The act of conceiving, or quickening with pregnancy, will wy 
tiply thy ſorrow and thy conception. Geneſis. 2. The ſtate of 2 
conceived. It is impoſſible not to be fond of our productions at " 
moment of their conception. Dryden. 3. Sentiment, purpoſe, 11 
but remembereſt me of my own conception. Shakeſpeare, 4. Appreben, 
ſion, knowledge. | 
If beaſts conceiv'd what reaſon were, 
And at 9 4 ſhould diſtin&ly ſhow, . 
They ſhou'd the name of reaſonable bear. Davies. 


otherwiſe called 


8. Conceit, point, ſentiment. He is fall of conceptions, points of eg. 


gram and witticiſms. Dryden. 6. (With logicians) is an act of the ming 
or the product of it, as thought, notion or principle; the ſimple ide 


or apprehenſion that a perſon has of any thing, without proceeding to 


affirm or deny any matter or point relating to it. | 
Immaculate Cox ETI of the Holy Virgin [with Roman catho. 
lics] a feaſt held on the eighth of December, in regard to the Virgin 


Mary's immaculate conception. 


Conce'eTiovs [conceptum, Lat.] apt to conceive, fruitful. 
Common mother, 8 
Enſear thy fertile and conceptious womb; 

Let it no more bring out to ingrateful man. Shakeſpeare, 

Conce'eTive [ conceptum, Lat.] capable to conceive or become Preg- 


nant. Where the uterine parts exceed in heat, by the coldneſs of this 


_ ſimple, they may be reduced into a conceptiwe conſtitution. Broawy, 


To Coneg'rn [concerno, low Lat. concerner, Fr. concernere, It. op. 
cernir, Sp.] 1. To have reſpect or regard to. What I wou'd ſpeak of 


concerns him. Shakeſpeare. 2. Lo touch nearly, to affect with ſome 


paſſion. It much concerns them not to ſuffer the king to eftablii lis 
authority on this ſide. Addiſon. 3. To intereſt, to engage by interet. 


Providence concerns itſelf to own the intereſt of religion. South, 4. To 


diſturb, to make uneaſy. The bird began to pant and be concerns, 
and in leſs than an hour and a half to be fick. Derbam. 
 Conce'ry [from the verb] 1. Affair, buſineſs. 

Let early care thy main concerns ſecure, 

Things of leſs moment may delays endure. Denban. 
2. Importance, moment. Fog he 
Myſterions ſecrets of a high concern. Roſcommon. 
3. State of bing concerned or affected in mind, paſſion. 

Oh, what concerns did both your ſouls divide. Dryden. 4. In- 
tereſt, engagement. "Tis all mankind's concern that he ſhould live, 
Dryden. one 
 Concez'rnsd [concerne, Fr.] 1. Intereſted, affected, 2. Troubled. 
 Conce'kningG {from concern. This word, originally a participle, 
has before a noun the force of a prepoſition] touching, relating to. 

Conce'RNMENT [of concern] 1. The thing in which we are con. 

cerned or intereſted. The affairs and concernments of other men. Jil 
lotſen. 2. Relation, influence. Sir, tis of near concernment and in- 
ports. Denham. 3. Intercourſe, buſineſs. The great concernment of 
men is with men. Locke. 4. Importance, moment. Matters of great 
concernment to mankind. Boyle. 5. Interpoſition, meddling, regard. 


Without other approbation of her father or concernment in it, than fuf- 


fering him and her to come into his preſence. Clarendon. 6. Paſſion, 

emotion. While they are ſo eager to deſtroy the fame of others, ther 

ambition is manifeſt in the concernment. Dryden. | 
To Coxce'kT [concerter, Fr. concertar, Sp. concertare, It. and Lat.] 

to prepare themſelves for ſome public exhibition by private encounters 

among themſelves, to debate together by private communication about 

a buſineſs; to contrive, to lay a defign in order to bring an affair to 

aſs. on 


- Co'ncerT [Fr. concerto, It. and Port.] agreement between perſons 


in action, communication of deſigns, eſtabliſhment of meaſures among 
thoſe engaged in the ſame affair. Want of a due communication ans | 
concert. Swift, 5 
In his working brain ae: 
He forms the well concerted ſcheme of miſchief. Rowe. 
Coxckzr, or Coxnce'sTo [concert, Fr. concerto, It. and Port. con- 


cierto, Sp. in muſic] a company of muſicians playing and ſinging the 


ſame piece of muſic or ſong at the ſame time. 3 
ConcerTaA'NTE [in muſic books] ſignifies thoſe parts of a * 

muſic that play throughout the whole, to diſtinguiſh them trom 

that play only in ſome parts. 52 we 
Concerta'TION [concertatio, Lat.] a ſtriving together, co 

ton | tenti relſome. 

_ ConcerTa'TivE [concertativus, Lat.] contentious, w_ of ere 
Conca r [in muſic books] a concert, or a piece of mune mt 


ral parts for a concert. /t. | 
C 


: con- 
8 bo a Even 1a 1 
D 2 - _ I have granted [a law word] a formal term im- 
3 — 0 FT Lak [with rhetoricians] a figure the ſame with cho. 
ir en Ae 
15 An allowance, grant, or permi Undiminiſhed by m) greate 


conceſſions. King Charles. | 55 Conci's 


CON 

Conce'ss10nakry [of conceſſion, Fr. of Lat.] given by way of grant, 
indulgence, Or allowance. 5353 

ConcE's$1VELY [from conceſſon] by way of conceſſion. Some have 
written rhetorically and conceſſively, not controverting but aſſuming the 

zun. B 17. | 
uche, Lance, Lat.) a hell, a fes. Hell.. 
= orient pearls which from the conchs he drew, 

And all the ſparkling ſtones of various hue. Dryden. _. 
Conus LN, Gr. ] a bivalve ſhell-fiſh, as a ſcallop, an oyſter, 


3 Lat. [with anatomiſts] the winding of the cavity or hol - 


5 art of the ear. | 
* ary bf zoyxn, Gr. a ſhell-fiſh] a ſtone reſembling ſhell- 


Es , 
| of x Gr. a ſhell-fiſh, and des, ſhape]. is the name 

1 fas Wok, Nichomedes : it is a curve which always 
a proaches nearer to a ſtrait line, to which it inclines; but never meets 
1. It is deſcribed thus: WY 5 

Draw the right line QQ (See Plate VII. Fig. 2.) and another per- 

1 it in 
* QM=QN=A E=EE, the curves wherein the ow 
MM are, is the firſt conchoid, and thoſe where the points NN are 
fund, the ſecond conchoid. e . 

ConciLIAR Y [conciliarius, Lat.] of or pertaining to a council. 

To ConciLIaTE [concilier, Fr. conciliare, It. o conciliatum, ſup. 
of concilia, Lat.] to get, to procure, to gain or win. A philtre or 
plants that conciliate affection. Brown. = : | 

Coxctiia'Tio, Lat. a figure in rhetoric, the ſame as ſynæceoſis. 

ConctLia'TION [from conciliate] the act of gaining or reconciling. 

Concitia'ror [from conciliate] one that reconciles or makes peace 
between others. | . 7 

Concttia/rors, a title which Romiſh eccleſiaſtical writers affect, 
who have put the faireſt varniſh on the doctrines of that church. 

Concr'LIATORY [conciliatoire, Fr. conciliatorius, Lat.] relating to 
reconciliation. | 

Coxnci/NNaTENESS, or 
itneſs, Cc. COMES, | | 

Conci'xnovs [ concinnus, Lat.] fit, agreeable, Wc. 

Coxcixxous [nrerwals [in muſic] are ſuch as are fit for muſic, next 
to and in combination with concords, 


Conctynity [concinnitas, Lat.] decency, 


Co'ncional [concionalis, Lat.] pertaining to a ſermon, oration of 


aſſembly. _ | | 

Conet're [concis, Fr. 2 It. and Sp. conciſus, from con, and 
ced, Lat. to cut] ſhort, brief. The conci/e ſtile expreſſeth not enough, 
but leaves ſomewhat to be underſtood. Ben Johnſon. 5 


CoxcrsEL v, ſhortly, briefly, Ulyſſes here ſpeaks very conciſely, 


and he may ſeem to break abruptly into the ſubject. Brome. 
Concr'seness [of conciſe] briefneſs, ſhortneſs. That verſion which 
has more of the majeſty of Virgil, has leſs of his conciſeneſs. Dryden. 
Conc1's10n [conciſum, ſup. of concide, of con, and cædo, Lat. to cut] 
1. A word uſed by way of contempt, for circumciſion, Phil. iii. 2. 
Cutting off, exciſion, deſtruction. 


Coxcrra rtoxſconeitatio, Lat.] the act of provoking, ſtirring up, or 


pricking forward. The deceiving ſpirit by concitation of humours pro- 
duces conceited phantaſms. Brown, 6 OE 
ConcLama'TION [conclamatio, of con, and c/amo, Lat. tocry] an 


outcry, ſhout or noiſe of many together. 


Co'xcLave, a cloſet or inner room, that ſhuts up under lock and 


key. Lat. Fr. I. and Sp. | 
ConcLave ſin page 1. A room in the Vatican, where the Ro- 
man cardinals meet to chooſe a Pope. 2. The aſſembly of the cardi- 
nals for the election of a pope, or the deciſion of any important affair 
the church. I thank the holy conclave for their loves. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Acloſe aſſembly in general. N 
Forthwith a conclave of the godhead- meets, 
Where Juno in the ſhining ſenate ſits. Garth. 
ConcLa'visr [conclawifte, Fr. cenclawiſta, It.] one who attends a 
cardinal during his abode in the conclave. | 
To CoxcLu'ps, verb af. [concludre, Fr. conchiudere, It. concluyr, 
Sp. and Port, conclude, Lat.] 1. To ſhut. A ſenſe not now uſed, The 
ver perſon of Chriſt was only touching bodily ſubſtance concluded 
vithin the grave. Hooker. 2. To include, to comprehend. God hath 
oxcluded them all i unbelief. Romans. 3. To colle& by reaſoning. 


zo man can conclade God's love or hatred to any perſon by any thing 


tat befals him. Tilleſor. 4. To finiſh, make an end of or cloſe. 
Is it concluded he ſhall be protector? 
tis determin'd, not concluded yet. 
5. To reſolve upon, to determine. 
But no frail man, however great or high, 
6 7 Fa be concluded juſt before 6 die. Addiſon. | 
5 lige, as by final determination. He never refuſed to be con- 
by the authority of one! ally ſummoned. Atterbury. 
: eo ergy. verb neut. 1. To perform the laſt aQ of ratiocination, 
4 ect the conſequence, to determine. 
on . conſcience. Arbuthnot. 2. To ſettle opinion. Your 
= r. will do honour to our country; for I conclude of it already 
dle performances. Addiſon. 3. To determine finally. 
Ter. humbly ſue unto your excellence 
4 Toms ve a goodly peace concluded of, Shakeſpeare. 


All round wore nuptial bonds, the ties 


Shakeſpeare. 


The world will conclude I 


Of love's aſſurance, and a train of lies, | | 
Cox Kew moon in luſt conclude in perjuries. Dryden. 
f cY — . 
Judgment hm concludent] conſequence, logical deduction. 


g things to be 
ws ends in — Hale. 
Upon CO” — conclude) deciſive, ending in juſt conſequences. 
Spar) conſideration of theſe arguments, they are highly conſe- 
— concludent to my purpoſe. Hale. 
rtr [from conclude determinable, certain by regular 
roluntari 2% * concluſible from God's preſence that they will 

nel u gt, ür, as that they will do it at all. Hammond. 

Determination. (Fr. conclufione, It. conclufidn, Sp. concluſio, Lat.] 1. 
» final deciſion, Ways of peaccable conc/ufions are, the 


E; draw the right lines G M, G M, cutting Q 


wn, or the neglect and conclu- 


E 5 
| 


 ©6N 


one a ſenterice of judicial deciſion given by authority cheretd appoititad 
within ourſelves; the other the like kind of ſentence given by a more 


univerſal authority. Hooker. 2. The event of experiments. We pra- 
ctiſe all concluſions of grafting and inoculating. Bacon. 3. The end, 
the upſhot, the laſt part. 4. The end, cloſe or iſſue of a thing, the 
laſt reſult of argumentative deduction. I have been reaſoning, and in 
conclufion have thought it beſt to return. Swift. 5. A conſequence or 
inference, from propoſitions premiſed. 

Then doth the wit 5 

Build fond concluſions on thoſe idle grounds. Davies. 
6. In Shakeſpeare it ſeems to ſignify filence, confinement of the 
thoughts. TN, | 

Your wife Octavia, with her modeſt eyes, 

And ſtill cenclſion, ſhall acquire no honour. Shateſpeare. 
| Conctusion [in 15 is when a man by his own act upon recor 


has concluded or charged himſelf with a duty or other thing: It is alſo 
uſed to fignify the end or latter part of any declaration, bar, replica - 
tion, &c, 
_ ConcLus10N 
ſyllogiſm. 
ConcLvston [in oratory] conſiſts of two parts, eapitulation or enu- 
meration, and addref: to the paſſions, [5 Ho 
_ ConeLv'sve [of concluſious, Lat.) 1. Regularly conſequential ; | 
as, an argument is ſaid to be concluſive, when the conſequences are 
rightly and truly drawn. 2. Finally determining the opinion; as, an 
argument equally concluſive for us as for them, | 
Conclu'siwiLy [from concliſiue] decifively, with final determi- 
nation. To ſpeak peremptorily or conclufrvely. Bacon. 
ConcLu'siveness [of concluſive] the true drawing of conſequences; 


[with logicians] the Jaſt of the three propoſitions of 4 


power of determining the opinion; as, the weight, concliſiveneſi, or 


evidence of things. | er 
To Concoa'cuLaTE [con and coagulate] to coagulate, or curdle 
one thing with another. They do but coagulate themſelves, withcut 
concoagulating with them any water. Boyle. h 
 ConcoacuLa'Tion [according to Mr. Boyle] fignifies the cryſtal- 
lizing of ſalts of different kinds together, where they ſhoot into one 
maſs of various figures, ſuitable to their reſpective kinds. 

To Conco'ct [conrot?um, ſup. of roncoquo, from con and coguo; 
Lat. to boil] 1. To digeſt by the ſtomach, io as to convert food to 
nouriſhment. The food is conceded, the heart beats. C/eyne. 2. To 
purify, to ſublime by heat. | | 

The ſmall, cloſe, lurking, miniſter of fate, 
Whoſe high concocted venom thro' the veins 
A rapid lightning darts. Thomſon. | : 
 Conco'cTion Fr. concozione, It. of concoctio, Lat. in medicine] 
1. A boiling together. 2. It is uſually taken for the ſame as di- 
potion, though digeſtion is generally confined to what paſſes in the 
omach ; but concot0n is taken to ſignify what alterations are made 
in the blood-veſſels, which may be called the ſecond concoction. The 
conſtanteſt notion of concoction is, that it ſhould fignify the degrees of 
alteration of one body into another, from crudity to perfect concection, 
which is the ultimity of that action. Bacon, 

What Hippocrates meant by concoction, in an inflammation of the 
pleura, will beſt appear from his own words: “ If (ſays he) while 
the pain of the ſide is continual, and does not yield to warm applica- 
tions, and inſtead of free expectoration, the phlegm does not aſcend. 
as being wiſcid, amenTY, i. e. in a crude wncorcodted Nate 3 the ad- 
miniſtring the barley-ptiſan, in this ſituation of things, will haſten 
death.” Hippoc. de Victu in morb. acut. Ed. For. p. 386. | 
| Conco'Lovk, adj. [concelcr, Lat.] being of one colour. Concolcur 
animals, and ſuch as are confined into the tame colour. Brown, | 

Conco'MITANCE, or Coxco'miTancy [Fr. concomitanza, It. 
concomitor, of con and comitio, gen. of comes, Lat. a companion] 1. An 
accompanying together. 2. Subſiſtence, iy pe with another thing. 
The ſecondary action ſubſiſteth not alone, but ia ccxcomitancy with the 
other. Brown. | 


 Cenco'miTanT, adj. [Fr. concomitant, It. and Sp. of concomitans, 
Lat.] accompanying with, conjoined with; as, our thoughts have a 


concomitant pleaſure; 
ConcomirTanr, /ub/, a companion, a perſon, or thing, collaterally 
connected. Reproach is a concomitant. to greatneſs. Addiſon. 
Conco'miTanTLY [from concomitant] company, a long with an- 


other. 


To Conco'miTATE, verb . [concomitatus, Lat.] to accompany, 
to come and go with another, I hat which concorztates a plcuriſy. 
Hervey. | | 

Co'xcorp [concorde, Fr. concordia, Sp. of concordia, It. and Lat.] 


1. Agreement between perſons or things, ſuitableneſs of one to ano- 


ther, union, good underſtanding. W hat concord hath Chriſt with 
Belial ? 2 Corinthians. 2. A compact. The concord made between 
Henry and Roderick the Iriſh king. Davies. | 

Concord [as an allegorical deity] was by the Romans feigned to 
be the daughter of Jupiter and Themes, and repreſented in the ſame 
manner as peace, See PEACE. 5 

Cox coxb [in law] an agreement between parties, who intend the 
levying of a fine of lands one to another, in what manner the land 
ſhall paſs. Alſo an agreement made upon any treſpaſs committed be- 
tween ſeveral partics. | 
 ConcorD lin grammar] that part of Hntax or conſtruction. where- 
by the words of a ſentence agree among themfelves, whereby verbs 
are put in the ſame number and perſon with nouns, &c. 

oncorDs [in muſic] are certain intervals between ſounds, which 

delight the ear, when heard at the ſame time. 

Simple ConcoRbs, are thoſe whoſe extremes are at a diſtance, leſs 
than the ſum of any other two concords. | 

Perfect ConcorDs, are the 5th and the 8th, with all their oc- 
taves. 

Compound ConcorDs, are equal to any two or more concords. 

Imperfet Concosps, are the 3d and 6th, with all their octaves, : 

To Conco'rp [concordar, Sp. concordare, It. and Lat.] to agree 
together. | | | 

onco'Rbancs [Fr. concordanza, It. concordancia, Sp. of con- 

cordantia, Lat.] a general alphabetical index cf all the words in the 
bible, ſhewing in how many texts of ſcripture any word occurs. 
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Some of you turn over a concordance, and there having the principal 
word, introduce as much of the verſe as will ſerve. | Sui. | 

ConcorDance, or ConcoRDANCY | concordantia, * 0 Agree- 
ment. 2. A concord in grammar, one of the three chief relations in 
ſpeech. This ſenſe is not now uſed. After the three concordances 
learned, let the maſter read the epiſtles of Cicero. Aſcham. 
 Coxco'rpanT [concordante, It. of concordans, Lat.] agreeing to- 
gether, correſpondent. Points concordant to their natures. Brown. 

Concorpant Verſes, ſuch as have in them ſeveral words in com- 
mon, but by the addition of other words have a quite different 
meaning; as, 5 - | ; 

Canis |) ; Venatur | ; ervat. 

27 Lupus c 1 Hus f Nutri tur 0 Et omais 1 Vaſtat. c 

Cox cox b Ar [concerdat, Fr. concordatum, Lat. in the canon law] a 
covenant or agreement in ſome beneficiary matter; as relating to a 
reſignation, permutation, or other eccleſiaſtical cauſe. How comes he 
to number the want of ſynods in the Gallican church, among the 
grievances of that concordate? Sawift. 

Conco'xpaTEs, public acts of agreement between popes and 
princes. | ; 

Cox cox DIA [in geography] a town of the dutchy of Mantua, in 


Italy, about 15 miles ſouth-eaſt of the city of Mantua. 


Coxnco'rPoRAL [concerporalis, Lat.] being of the ſame body or 
company. 


To Coxco'rPoRATE [concorforatum, from con and corporis, gen. 


of corpus, Lat. the body] to incorporate, to imbody ; to mix or 
mingle together in one body. When we concerporate the ſign with the 
ſignification, we conjoin the word with the ſpirit. Tayhr. | 
ConcorPoRraA'TION [from concorporate] a mixing or tempering into 
one body ; an incorporation. | 
Co'xcourse [concours, Fr. concorſo, It. conctirſo, Sp. concurſus, Lat.] 
1. A running together or reſorting of people, or things. Fortuitous 
concourſe of particles of matter. Hale. 2. A reſorting to a place; a 
multitude of people aſſembling together on ſome particular occaſion, 
The prince with wonder hears, from every part, 
The noiſe and buſy concourſe of the mart. Dryden, 
3. The point of junction, or interſection of two bodies. The drop 
will begin to move towards the conconr/e of the glaſſes. Newton. 
CoxcREMAa'TION [corcremo, of con and cremo, Lat. to burn] the 
act of burning many things together. | 
Co'ncREMENT [corcreſco, Lat.] the maſs formed by coneretion. 
Hale uſes it. | | 
ConcrE'sCENCE [concreſco, Lat.] the act or quality of growing by 
the union of ſeparate particles. Raleigh uſes it. 5 
To ConcRE'TE, verb neut. [concreſco, Lat.] to grow by the union 
and coheſion of parts. The particles of ſalt, before they cencreted, 
floated in the liquor. Newton. | | 
To Concrt'TE, werb ad. to form by concretion. Divers bodies 
are concreted out of others. Hale. ; | | 
ConcRETE, adj. [concreto, It. of concretum, ſup. of concreſco, Lat. 
to grow together] grown together, made up of ſeveral ingredients. 
The firſt concrete ſtate or conſiſtent ſurface of the chaos. Burnet's 
Theory. 5 
Coxcxryrr, ſubſt. [with philoſophers, &c.] a body made up of 
different principles, and is therefore much the ſame as mixt. Gold 
itſelf admitted for a porous concrete. Bentley. 5 
CoxcREHTE [with logicians] is any quality conſidered with its ſub- 
jects; thus when we ſay ſhow is white, we ſpeak of whiteneſs in 
the concrete; and in this reſpect it is contradiſtinguiſhed from the ab- 
ftra&, when the quality is conſidered ſeparately, as whiteneſs, which 
may be in other things as well as ſnow. | 
« We admit, ſays a foreign proteſtant divine, the communication 
of idioms to be uſed in the concrete. We can fay, for inſtance, ** the 


b'ood of ].ſus Chrift his fon cleanſeth us from all fin”. Not ſo in 


the abract, as, „ the blood or paſſion of Deity ”, 
Concrete Numbers [with arithmeticians] are numbers which ex. 


preſs or denote ſome particular ſubject; as 2 men, 4 horſes, 6 3 | 


Sc. whereas if nothing were joined with the number, it is taken ab- 
ſtractedly or univerſally ; thus 6 ſignifies an aggregate or ſum of 6 
units, whether pounds, horſes, men, or any thing elſe. 

Natural CoxcR EHE [with philoſophers] any natural body; as, an- 
timony is a matural concrete, Which has been compounded in the 
bowels of the earth. 

Factitious ConcReTE [with philoſophers] a concrete compounded 
by art; as, ſoap is a factitious concrete, or a body mixed together by 
art. 
CoxckETETY [from concrete] in a manner including the ſubject 
with its predicate, not abſtractly. Sin confidered not abſtractedly 
for the mere act of obliquity, but concretely with ſuch a ſpecial depen- 
dance upon the will, as ſerves to render the agent guilty. Norris. 


CoxnCRE'TENESS [of concreta, Lat.] a ſtate of being grown toge- 


ther. See CoaGULaTION. 

Coxck E“ TED [concretus, Lat.] congealed, or clotted. 

Concre'TiON [concrezionc, It. of concretio, compounded of con and 
creſco, L at. to grow] the act of growing or gathering together, coali- 
tion ; the compoſition or union of feveral particles together into a vi- 
ſible mals. whereby it becomes of ſome particular figure or property, 
the mals formed by a coalition of ſeparate particles. Some plants grow 
of ſome concretion of {lime from the water. Bacon. 

ConcertTiON [with philoſophers] the uniting together of ſeveral 
ſmall particles of a natural body into ſenſible maſſes or coneretes. 

CoxcRETION [in pharmacy] a thickening of any boiled liquor or 
juice into a more ſolid maſs, | 

Coxcre'Tive [from concrete] coagulative, having the power to 


produce concretions. Concretive juices. Brown, 


CoxcRE“TTUEE [from concrete) a vapour coagulated and endued 
with ſome form, a maſs formed by coagulation. 

CoxcuBA'kia, Lat. [old law] a fold or pen, where cattle lie to- 

ether. 

Coxcu'pinace [Fr. concubinato, It. of concubinatus, Lat.] the 
keeping a concubine or mils ; alſo a marrying of a woman of infe- 
rior condition, and to whom the huſband does not convey his rank or 
quality. | | 

CoxcuBiract [in law] an exception againſt a woman, who ſues 


. 


piſcent, intemperate luſt. Shakeſpeare. 


Though reaſon favour them, yet ſenſe can hardly allow them; ad 


 Savift. 3. It has vith before the perſon. It is not evil fimply ty 


CON 


for her dower, whereby it is alledged againſt her, that (1+ ;« | 
legally married to the burp in 0 55 and ſhe ſeeks 1 MW —_—_ 
but his concubine. 1 We 
Co'ncuBine [ Fr. concubina, It. Sp. and Lat.] a 
with a man, as [ ſhe was his lawful wife ; an Rel yo How 
To Concu'LeaTE [ coriculcare, It. and Lat.] to ſtam ty . 
tread under foot. # | von, or 
Coxcurea'rion [ conculcatio, Lat.] a ſtamping upon, 
trampling under . e A Teading or 
Coxncu'MBENCE [of concumbo, Lat.] the act of lying together 
Concv'eisCENCE [Fr. concupiſcenxia, It. concupicencia, Sp. of conc; 
ſcentia, Lat.] an over-eager or earneſt deſire of enjoying an thi F 
an inordinate defire of the fleſh, Juſt, lechery. We k Ag 
cußiſcence to be ſin. Hooker. 
Concvu'piscent [concupiſcens, Lat.] libidinous, lecherous. 


now ſecret cox. 


Conca. 


ConcuP1sCE'NTIAL [of concupiſcent] of or pertaining to con 
piſcence. : Gi 
Coxcuer'scrpLE [Fr. and Sp. concupiſcible, It. of concupiſity;, © 
Lat.] that which deſiresearneſtly; alſo that which is deſirable 5 
Concuer'setBLE Appetite or Faculty, is the ſenſual or unreaſonh1 
part of the ſoul, which only ſeeks after the pleaſures of ſenſe 7 
ds affection of the mind, which excites to covet or defire _ay 
thing. | | f 
Coxcurr'sc HEN ESS [from concupiſcible] fitneſs or readineſs to de 
fire, or be deſired earneſtly, c. 8 5 
Io Coxcv's [concourir, Fr. concorrere, It. concurriy, Sp. of cn. 
curro, Lat. i. e. to run together or with] 1. 'To meet in one poin; 


to ſatisfy, both theſe muſt concur. Temple. 2. Jo agree with one ir 
ſomething, to give one's conſent. Acts done by the greateſt par if 
my executors, ſhall be as valid as if all had concarred in the fave. 


concur with the heathens. Hooker. 4. To before the effect. Ihe 
affections were known to concur to moſt deſperate counſels. Clarendan 
5. To be united with. True poſſeſſion concurring with a bad life, 
only to deny Chriſt with a greater ſolemnity, Sau-h. 6. To conti. 
bute to one common event with joint power. Outward caſes cory, 
Collier. | ; | 

Concu RRENCE [concerrenta, It. concurrencia, Sp.] 1. Union, of. 
ſociation. Our own ideas, with the concurrence of other probable 
reaſons, perſuade us. Locke. 2. Approbation, agreement in jude- 
ments and opinions. Tarquin the Proud was expelled by an unive!.! 
concurrence of nobles and people. Swift. 3. Combination of man; 
agents, or circumſtances, He views our behaviour in every concr- 
rence of affairs. Addiſon, 4. Aſiiſtance, help. Ihe greatneſs of the 
work, and the neceſſity of the divine concurrence to it. Rogers, f. 
Joint right. A biſhop might have officers, if there was a concurre:cy 
of juriſdiction between him and the archdeacon. Ayl:fe. 

CONCURRENT, adj. concurrent, Lat.] 1. Jointly conſenting or 
agreeing to, acting in conjunction. IJ he perſonal preſence of the 
king's ſon, a concurrent Cauſe of this reformation, Davies. 2. Conjoined, 
concomitant. The concurrent echo and the iterant. Bacon. 

CONCURRENT Figures, or CONGRUENT Figures [with geometrici- 
ans] are ſuch as being laid one upon another, will exactly meet and 
cover one another, and it is a received axiom, that thoſe figures which 
will exactly cover one another are equal. | | 

Concurrent, /. [Fr. cancurrente, It.] that which concurs or 
contributes as a cauſe. Three neceſſary concurrents. Decay of Pity 

Coxeu'RRENTNESs [of concurrent] agreeableneſs or agreeing to 0r 
with ſome other. 

Concu'ss10n [Fr. and Sp. concuſſione, Ital. of concuſſio, Lat.] 1. 
The act of ſhaking or jumbling together 2. A ſhock of an earl. 
quake; a concuſſion of the air, a concu//ion of the globe. 

Coxcvu'ss10N, a public extortion, when any officer or magiſtrate 
pillages the people by threats, or pretence of authority. | 

Concu'ss10naky [concufſionaire, Fr. of concuſſio, Lat.] of or per- 
taining to ſhaking together. | a 

Coxcu'ssive [of concuſſus, Lat.] having the power of ſhaking or 
jumbling together, | 

To Coxb, or To Coxn [in ſea language] is to conduct or guide 3 
ſhip in the right courſe; for the conder ſtands on the deck witn the 
compaſs before him, and gives the word of direction to the man 
the helm how to ſteer. 2 5 

Co' vpe, a town of the French Netherlands, in the province of 
Hainault, ſituated on the river Scheld, about twelve miles welt 
Mons. 
Cop FCE DO, or Cape ConDECEDO, a promontory, W e 
rica, in the province of Jucatan, about 100 miles weſt of Merida. 
Lat. 21 N. Long. 93 W. ; 4 

To Conpe'mn | condanner, Fr. condannare, It. condenar, Sp. 
nar, Port. of condemno, Lat.] 1. To find guilty. 2. To ſentence = 
to death. 3. To doom to puniſhment ; oppoſite to ee mn 
judge it condemns where it ought to abſolve, and pronounces ab 
where it ought to condemn. Fides. 4. With to before the Þ 

; to impri blame, to diſapprove dc 
ment; as, condemn'd to impriſonment. 5. To blame, to r. 
diſlike ; contrary to approve. The poet who flouriſhed in ee 1 
condemned in the ruelle. Dryden. 6. To fine. He condemn'd i . 
in an hundred talents of ſilver. 2 Chronicles. 7. To . 2 
contraſt, The righteous that are dead, ſhall condemn the w 
are living. Vifdlam. | | | 

| As, Mogi [condamnable, Fr. condannevole, It.] that mY : 
condemned, or deſerving condemnation. 

Conpet'mnaBLENESs, worthineſs to be condemned. — 

ConDEMNA'TION [condamnation, Fr. condannagione, It. ing judy 
Sp. of condemnatio, Lat.) 1. The pronouncing ſentence or giv 5 

i is ſubjected to ſome penal 
ment againſt a perſon, whereby he is ſubje There is 00 
a& of condemning, 2. The ftate of being condemned. 
condemnation to them that are in Chriſt Jeſus. Romans. ndemnation- 

Conn: 'MnaToRY [from condemn] pertaining to co 
condemnatory ſentence. Government of the Tongue. Fags 

* * / 

Coxpe'uxer [from condemn] he that blames or 2 e, 

Conve'x$1BLE [from-condenſe] that which is casa. 5 * 
ſation, or which can be compreſſed into leſs ſpace. 105 p 
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CON 
ConpmennTtA [with phyſicians] medicines that are of a conden - 
ickeni ality. Lat. | 
" er r 1 to Conpe'nss, verb af. [condenſe, Fr. con- 
2 Tt condensar, Sp. condenſatum, ſap. of condenſo, Lat.] to make 
thicker. | 
To CONDENSATE, 


cloſe and weighty, to 


ton. 
* _— [with philoſophers] is to bring the parts of a na- 


rural body into leſs compaſs ; the term oppoſed to condenſate, is to 


verb neut. 1. To grow thicker. 2. To grow 
be drawn into a leſs compaſs. Vapours condenſe 


merz adj. condenſed, made thick; as, water thickened, 
* is moſt white. Peacham. 4 

Tc NDENSA'TION [Fr. condenſamento, It. of condenſatio, Lat.] act of 
| enn Sc. oppoſed to rarefaction. . 
_  DENSATION [with philoſophers] is when a natural body takes 
up le ſpace, or is confined within leſs dimenſions than it had be- 
fore. Is , FM , 2 

on Tin chemiſtry] a ſtoppage and collection of va- 
Cons by oh 97 of an alembic, whereby it is returned in the 


liquid, or as it is raiſed in the head or receiver, there to 
r and ſolid ſubſtance, as in ſublimations of all 


_ Co'nDensE, verb act. to make more thick and cloſe. 
exhalations condenſed by a popular odium. King Charles. 
To CoxpensE, verb neut. to grow cloſe and weighty. N 
Convenss [from the verb] thick, cloſe, condenſated, weighty. 
The huge condenſe bodies of planets. Bentley. 


Envious 


Conde/NSER, à pneumatic engine, whereby an unuſual quantity of 
ar may be crowded into a given ſpace, by means of a ſyringe faſtened 


Conve/nsENEss, or Conpe'nsrTy [of condenſitas, Lat.] cloſeneſs, 


„ the ſtate of being condenſed. — 
gore tb [of a ſhip] thoſe who cond or give direction to the ſteerſ- 
r guiding or governing a ihip. | 

__ lee, Fr. In fiſhery] thoſe who ſtand upon high 
places near the ſea-coaſt, with boughs, c. in their hands, to make 
fipns to the men in the fiſhing-boats, which way the ſhoal of herrings 
paſſes, which they diſcover by a kind of blue colour the fiſh make in 
the water. They are likewiſe called bers, of the Fr. Huer, to cry 
out; and balkers. 8 

To Conpesce'nD [of con and deſcends, Lat. condeſcend;e, Fr. conde- 
ſeendere, It. condeſeender, Sp.) 1. Jo fink willingly to equal terms 
with an inferior. This carries a very humble and condeſcending air, 
when he that obſtructs ſeems to be the engineer. Watts, 2. To con- 
{ent to do more than mere juſtice can require. He did not primarily 
intend to appoint this way; but conde/cerded to it. Tillotſon. 
3. To ſtoop, to bend. 4. To comply, ſubmit, or yield to. 

Can they think me ſo broken, ſo debas'd, | 
With corp'ral ſervitude, that my mind ever 
Will condeſcend to ſuch abſurd commands? Milton. 

CovoEsck vDEN CE, Conpesce'nDENCY, or CONDESCE'NSION [conde- 
ſeendance, Fr. condeſcendenxa, It. condeſcendencia, Sp.] the act of con- 
deſcending or complying; complaiſance or compliance, voluntary 


tenderneſs, ſhews ſuch a dignity and condeſcenſon as are ſuitable to a 
ſuperior nature. Addiſon. | IS | 
Conpesce'xvixGLYy [from condeſcendence] by way of voluntary hu- 
miliation, or of kind conceſſion. Atterbury uſes it. 
Conpesce'nsIve, adj. [from hag died courteous, not haughty. 


a perſon, merited. It is always uſed of ſomewhat deſerved by, crimes ; 
as, condign puniſhment. | 

Coxpi NY [from condign] deſervedly. 3 

Cond!'cness [of condign] the quality of being according to 
merit, | | | 
Conv1cnity, ſtrict, real, or exalted merit. | 
ON DILIGE'NzA [in muſic books] with diligence, care, and ex- 
a(nels, Ital. ; 

Co'pinent [condimento, It. condimentum, Lat.] ſauce, ſeaſoning. 
Radiſh, and the like, are for condiments, not nouriſhment. Bacon. 
ert [condiſcipulus, Lat.] a ſchool- fellow, a fellow ſtu- 


* DISCRE'TIONE [in muſic books] with judgment and diſcretion. 
4 1 0 
Covpirx'xEOs [conditaneus, Lat.] that may be or is ſeaſoned, 
pickled, or preſerved. 
o CovDITE, werb af. [conditus, of condio, Lat.] to ſeaſon, pickle 
0 preſerve, Condited, or pickled muſhrooms. Taylor. Sugar, in 
© conditing of pears or quinces. Grew. 


7 . | 
ND! TEMENT [from condite] a compoſition of conſerves, pow- 


den, and ices, made up in the form of an electuary, with a proper 
dummy o ſyrup. P | | 35 TAE 
bl TION [Fr. condizione, It. condicidn, Sp. of conditio, Lat.] 
date or circumſtances of a perſon or thing. Not agreeable unto 
18 of Paradiſe. Brown. The ftate of our condition. Wake. 
- Quality ; that by which any thing is denominated good or bad. 
wy e heat hath this condition, as 
hat nothing can allay, nothing but blood. Shakeſpeare. 
- Attribute, accident, 3 A erde and property of divine 
ws Bacon, 4, Moral quality, virtue or vice. Socrates eſpouſed 
ty 1775 only for her extreme ill conditions. South. 5. Natural qua- 
"+ ne mind, temperament, complexion. Manners and inclina- 
The 2 to the conditions of their mothers. Spenſer. 6. Rank. 
1 berions of the beſt condition. Clarendon. 7. An article, clauſe, 


roviſ > - 
he 3 treaty, or ſtipulation. I yield upon condi- 


8. iting | l 
ue contained, bond. The wing: th which terms of agreement 
ums as are | 
Expreſs d in the condition. Shakefteare. 


ting, f tha [in a legal ſenſe] a bridle or reſtraint annexed to a 


1 y the non performance of it, the party ſhall: receive 
Ne * loſs; but by the performance, benefit and advantage. 


Addiſon. | 


at the affliction of others. 
Shakeſpeare. 


ſubmiſſion to a ſtate of equality with inferiors. Raphael, amidft his 


Conor degno, It. condiono, Sp. of condignus, Lat.] worthy of 
JN [condegno, It. condigno, Sp. of condign } na women, young and old. 


made in favour of a man famed for his munificence. 


CON 


Conpirion [in a deed] is that which is knit and annexed by ek⸗ 
e words to the feoffment, deed, or grant, either in writing or 
Without. 5 | 


ConpDiT1oON * * is when a man grants to another an office of 


bailiff, ſteward, &c. though there be no condition in the grant, yet 
the law makes one covertly. Do | | 
Conp1'T10 fine qua non [in philoſophy} a term uſed in ſpeaking of 
ſome accident or circumſtance, which is not eilential to the thing but 
yet is neceſſary to the production of it. Fa 
To ConpiTron [zonditionner, Fr.] to make a condition or bargain; 
to ſtipulate. | | | . 
Conpr'TIoNAL {conditionel, Fr. condixionale, It. condicional, Sp. of 
conditionalis, Lat.) 1. Implying conditions or terms, nbt abſolute. 
For the uſe we have his expreſs command, for the effect his condition! 


promiſe. Hooker. 2. Exprefling ſome condition or ſuppoſition. 


Conn1'TIonas Propoſitions [with logicians and grammarians] ate 
propoſitions that conſiſt of two parts, joined together by the particle /, 
of which the firſt propoſition, that includes the concluſion, is called 


the antecedent, the other the conſequent; Thus, if the body of a 


man be material, it is mortal; which is a conditional propoſition, in 

which the clauſe, if the body of a man be material, is the aritecedent; 

and the other, is mortal, is the conſequent. ZR | 
CondiTIona'LITY | conditionalitas, Lat.] the quality of being con- 

ditional. oh 

| Conp1'TIONALLY [from conditional] on or with conditions, ori cer- 

tain terms. - 

_ Conp1'tIonary [from condition] ſtipulated, bargained. Condition- 

ary qualification. Norris. | | 
To Coxp1'TIoNAaTE [from condition] to make conditions for. Not 

any ſcience that is in ivy which ſuſpends and conditicnates its eruption. 


Brown. 


Coxp!'rionaTe, adj. eftabliſhed on certain conditions. Hammond 
uſes it. | 


Conp1'TIOoNnNED [conditionne, Fr.] endued with certain humours or 


qualities, good or bad, 


The kindeſt man, | 
The belt conditioned. Shakeſpeare, : 

Con dolce maniere {in mufie books] after a ſweet and agreeable 
manner. Ital. | | 

Conpo'LaTory {from candole] of or pertaining to condolence. 

To ConpoLle, verb neut. | ſe condouloir, O. Fr. condolerfi, It. con%- 
lerce Sp. of condoles, Lat.] to expreſs one's forrow to another for ſome 
lofs or misfortune of his; having with: Condole with us poor mortals. 

To Conpo'ls, verb ad. to bewail ſomething with another. I 
come not, Sampſon, to condole thy chance. Milton. e 
CoxpoLEMENT [of condele} an expreſſion of feeling a ſympathy 
To perſevere in obſtinate condolement. 


Conpo'LEnce [Fr. condoglienxa, It. cndolencia, Sp.] a ſympathy 
in grief, a fellow-feeling of another perſon's forrow. This digreſfion; 
due by way of condblence to my worthy brethren. Arbuthnot. : 

Co'xpom, the capital of the Condomois, in the province of Gaſ- 
con in France, about 60 miles ſouth-eait of Bourdeaux. It is a 
biſhop's ſee. | 

ConDoNa'Tion [condonatto, Lat. from con and dono, to give a pre- 


_ ſent] a pardoning, or forgiving. 


- Conpo're, or Paulo Conpoke, a little iſland in the Indian ocean, 


about 60 miles ſouth of Cochin-China. 


Cox DbORMIE'NTESs [of con, together, and dormio, Lat. to ſleep] a 
religious ſect in Germany, fo called of their lying all together, men 

Co'xnor, or Co'xTur [in Peru in America] a ſtrange and mon- 
ſtrous bird, ſome of which are ſaid to be five or ſix ells long, from 
one end of the wing to the other, they have very hard and ſharp beaks 
that will pierce a hide, and two of them will kill and devour a bull; 
their feathers are black and white like a magpye, having a creſt on the 
head in the ſhape of a razor. It is a very furious bird, and ſeveral 
Spaniards have been killed by them; and the ancient natives are ſaid 
to have worſhipped this bird as one of their deities ; when theſe birds 
fly, they make a terrible noiſe. N. B. I ſuſpect this American pro- 
digy to be of much the ſame claſs with our griffin, or that African 
bird which the Arabians call the anca, and the Perſians fimorg. Sed 
que Arabum pleriſque fabiloſa cenſitur, ſays Golius, 7. e. it is reckoned 
to be fabulous by moſt of the Arabians. However, it ſupplies their 
language with ſeveral proverbial expreſſions, and this amon _— 3 
Vhen Ab- 
dalla's poſt became vacant, the axca of the are carried off generaſity 
from the earth. 

To Conpvu'ce, verb neut. [conduco, Lat.] to help, to contribute to; 
it is followed by 7 or unto. Preparations that may conduct unto the en- 
terprize. Bacon. They may conduce to farther diſcoveries. Nexoton. 

To Convu'cs, verb act. to conduct, to accompany in order to 
ſhew the way. In this ſenſe I found it only in the following paſſage. 
ſent to conduce hither the princeſs Henrietta Maria. Fohn/on. 

Coxpvu'cisLE, or Conpu'cive [ conducibilis, Lat.] that conduces; 

rofitable, advantageous, having the power to forward; with 79. 


All his laws are conducible to the temporal intereſt of them that obſerve 


them. Bentley. An action conducive to the good of our country. Ad- 

diſon. | 
33 or Conpvu'civeness [from conducible] profits 

ableneſs, the quality of conducing or contributing to any end. 

Cox Dor ¶conduite, Fr. condotta, It. condutta Sp. of condudum, ſup. of 
conduco, from con, and duco, Lat. to lead] 1. Management, œconomy. 
The conduct and management of actions. 2. The att of leading troops, 
the duty of a commander'or geneal. Conduct of armies is a prince's art. 
Waller. z. Convoy, eſcorte. Conduct for ſafeguard againſt our ad- 
verſaries. 1 Eſdras. 4. The act of guarding. Give him courteous 
conduct to this 2. Shakeſpeare. 5. A warrant by which a convoy is 
appointed or afety is ſecured. 6. Behaviour, regular life. Few think 


virtue or conduct of abſolute neceſſity for preſerving reputation. S. 
To Convu'cr, verb af. [conduire, Fr.] 1. '10 guide, lead; or ac - 
company, in order to ſhew the way. I ſhall condz2 you to a hill-ſide, 
| 3 * where 
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CON 
where I will point you out the right path. Mi/ton. 2. To uſher, to at- 
tend in civility. | | 
Receive them nobly, and condu#? them 
Into our preſence. Shakeſpeare, 
3. To manage; as, to conduct an affair. 4. To head an army. 

Safe Cox bucr, a guard of ſoldiers who defend the common people 
from the violence of an enemy. _ 

CoxnnucTi'TiIOUs [condudiitius, Lat.] hired, employed for wages. 
Perſons conductitious and removable at pleaſure. 4yliffe. 

Conpu'crorR [condu#eur, Fr. Conduttore, It. canduciadr, Sp. of con- 
ductor, Lat.] 1. A leader, guide, to ſhew the way. Zeal the blind 
conductor of the will. Dryden. 2. A chief, a general, Who is con- 
dudtor of his people. Shakeſpeare. 3. A manager, a director. The 


chief conductor in both. Addiſon. 


Conpucror [in ſurgery] an hollow inſtrument to thruſt into the 
bladder, to direct another inſtrument into it, to extract the ſtone. 

ConDUCTRESS [conduttrice, Fr. condueitrice, It.] a ſhe- guide, a wo- 
man that directs. i 
Co'npucTts, ſewers or gutters to convey away the ſwillage of an 


Houſe. 


Co'vpurt [conduite, Fr. condutta, It.] 1. A pipe for the conveyance 
of water ; a water-courſe, | 
Water in conduit-pipes can riſe no higher 
Than the . | Davies. 
2. The pipe or cock at which water is drawn. The conduit run no- 
thing but claret wine. Shakeſpeare. | | 
ConDuUPLICA'TION [| conduplicatio, Lat.] a doubling, a folding toge- 
. gether, a duplicate. | 3 Vs 
__ ConpyY'L1, Lat. [#09%, Gr. ] the joints or knuckles of the fingers; 
alſo that ſmall knob of bones called productions. | 
Conpy'Loma [Lat. x»9:apa, Gr.] the knitting or joining of the 
Joints of an animal body. | 
CondyYLoma [with phyſicians] a hard ſwelling in the fundament, 


proceeding from black humours ſettling there, which ſometimes | 


cauſe an inflammation. 

CoxpyY'Lus, Lat. [x9x-, Gr.] a joint, a little round eminence 
or protuberance at the extremity of a bone. 

Cong [Fr. cono, It. conus, Lat. of xe, Gr.] a geometrical ſolid 
figure, conſiſting of ſtrait lines that ariſe from a circular baſe, and 
growing narrower by degrees, end in a point at the top, directly over 
the center of the baſe. The manner of producing this figure may be 
imagined by the turning the plane of a right lined triangle, round the 
F leg or axis, ſo that if the leg be equal to the baſe, the 
ſolid produced will be a right cone (as, vH G C. Plate VI. Fig. 1.) 
if it be lets, it will be an acute-angled cone; and if greater, an obtuſe - 
angled cone. . 

Night Cone [with geometricians] a cone is ſaid to be, with reſpect 
to the poſition of its axis, when it is perpendicular to the horizon; 
but when it is not ſo, it is called an oblique cone. 

A Scalenous CONE, is when one ſide of it is longer than the other, as 
AB CF. Plate VI. Fig. 2. 833 | 

Cone of Rays [in optics] are all thoſe rays which fall from any 
point, as ſuppoſe A (Plate VI. Fig. 3) in any object on the ſurface 
of any glais, as B CD, having the vertex in A, and the glaſs for its 
baſe, ſuch is the cone BCDA. | 

Cone [wich botaniſts] ſignifies not only ſuch dry, ſquammous fruits 
as are properly of a conic figure, as the fir and pine-truits; but alſo 
any fruits compoſed of ſeveral parts of a lignous ſubſtance, adhering 
together, and ſeparating when ripe, as the cypreſs. 3 5 

{he Cox E of a Helmet, a protuberance of a tapering form, round 
which the plumes were inſerted. Potter, in his Greek antiquities, ob- 
ſerves from Suidas, that ſome diſtinguiſh between the phalus [@aaug] 
and the lophus [apc]. and that the former ſignifies the cone, and the 


latter the ume. But the author of the late F/ay en HoMER in Blank 


Verſe, has proved from that poet's uſe of the word lophus [Ac] that 
it anſwered to the cone ; as appears from that clauſe in the deſcription 
of Achilles's plumes : 
&; 1P%5F 0G he AoPDov Hp —— 
The horſe-hair creſt around the cone diffus'd, 
Dire-nodding, as he mov'd — Thad, B. XXII. I. 316. 
Coxk, or Colne [cone, colne, Sax.] an account or reckonin 
when a young woman, at the age of 14 or 15, is, in law, 9 
to be of a competent age to 4erp cone and key of the houſe, i. e. to take 
upon her the management of houſhold affairs. e 


Cox EY. See Conv. | 
To ConFa'BULATE | confabulare, It. confabulatum, ſup. of confabuls, 
from co», and fabula, Lat. a fable] to talk or diſcourſe with eaſe and 
careleineſs together, to chat. f 

ConraBula'tion [Fr. confabulazione, Ital. of confabulatio, Lat.] 
a familiar talking or diſcourſing together. N 

CoxnFaBULA'TORY [of confabulate] pertaining to talk or prattle. 

Co'NFaLoNs, a confraternity of feculars in the church of Rome, 
called penitents. | | | 

ConraRRE'ATION {confarreatio, of con, and far, Lat. corn] a cere- 
mony among the ancient Romans, uſed in the marriage of a perſon, 
whole children were deſtined to the honours of the prieſthood. 


This was the moſt ſacred of the three manners of contracting mar- 


riage amongſt them. The ceremony of which was this: The pontifex 
maximus and flamen dialis joined and contracted the man and woman, 


by making them eat of the fame cake of ſalt bread. By the ancient 


laws of Romulus the wife was by confarreation joined to the huſband. 
Ayliffe. | 
940 Col urE r [conſedtum, ſup. of conficio, from con, and facio, Lat. 
to make] to make up into ſweetmeats, to preſerve with ſugar. Now 
corrupted into comfit. | 
ConFEcT, 2 [from the verb, confitures, Fr. confetts, It.] fruits, 
flowers, roots, c. boiled and prepared with ſugar. | | 
Coxre'cTiON [confettio, Lat.] à preparation of fruit, or the juice 
of fruit with ſugar, a ſweet-meat. They have in Turky and the Eaſt 
certain confedtions, Which they call ſervets, which are like candied con- 
ſerves, and are made of ſugar and lemons. Bacon. 2. A compoſition 


of diderent ingredients, A new cogfect ion of mould. Bacon. 


united in a league. A confederating with him to waom the factifce i 


for diſcuſſing ſome queſtion. 3. Compariſon, examination of diferex 
things by comparing them togetier. Mutual conference of all mens 


| cauſe; the confeſſor one who greatly ſuffers for its defence, 


CON | 

Conre'cTion [Fr. confexione, It. confecidn, Sp. in 
kind of compound rd 05 the conſiſtence of an es d 
Conre'cTIONARY, ſub/t. from comfectian] one who makes ſweet 
meats. Myſelt, a 
Who had the world as any confe#ionary. Shakeſpeare. 
Conye'cTioxeR [from confection] one who makes conſeclans 
ſweat-meats. Confedioners make much uſe of whites of eggs, , 
ConFE'DERACY, or CONFEDERATION | confederation, It, nf,, 
cion, Sp. of canfæderatio, from con, and federis, gen. of fall, 74 
2 league] an alliance between princes and ſtates, for their mutual * 
fence againſt a common enemy; a federal compact among ſeveral 
ſons. — enter into ſome ſtrict league and confederation, A 
The friendſhips of the world are oft 7 
Confederacies in vice or leagues of pleaſure. Adliſin. 
Conreperacy lin law] the uniting of perſons to do any unlayf,! 
act. 
To CoxrER“DERATE, verb ad. [ {+ canfedere, Fr. confederarf, lt 
confederar, Sp. of confæderatum, Lat.] to unite in a confederacy 
They were ſecretly confederated with Charles's enemy. Knalles. 
To ConyeDeRaTE, verb neut. to combine, to plot together, to he 


offered. Atterbury. | 

ConFEDERATE, adj. [from the verb] united in league. They ar 
confederate againlt thee. Pſalms. 

ConrEDeRaATEs, /ub/t. [confederatio, Lat. ] allies, princes or fas 
entered into an alliance for their common ſafety. 

We ſhall have freſh recyuits in ſtore, 
If our confederates can afford us more. Dryden, 
 ConrtpeRa'Tion. See CONFEDERACY. 

To Coxre'r, werb neut. [conferer, Fr. conferire, It, corferir, 5. 
of confero, Lat] to diſcourſe or talk together, ſolemnly to compye 
ſentiments, You will hear us _ of this. Shakeſpeare. 
To Conrei, verb aft. 1. To give or beſtow ; with on or «py, 
The 2 this honour pen him would increaſe the credit he h:d, 
Clarendon. 2. To compare. The words in the eighth verſe confer- 
red with the {ſame words in the twentieth, make it manifeſt. Rake, 
3. To contribute, to conduce; with 7. The compactneſs of the 
parts reſting together, doth much confer to the ſtrength of the urigy, 
Glanville; | 

Co'xFERENCE [Fr. conferenxa, It. conferencia, Sp.] 1. Adiſcour 
held between ſeveral perſons about a particular affair, a parley, Ir. 
ſtructors of others by conference. Hooker. 2. An appointed meetiry 


collections and obſervations. Hooker, | 
_ Conrer'rrer [from confer] 1. One that confers or converſe, 2, 
One that beſtows. | 
ConFE'Rva, Lat. the herb ſpurge of the river. 5 
To Cox rE'ss, verb act. [canfefſer, Fr. confeſſare, It. confiſdr, Sp. 
and Port. of confeſ/um, ſup. of confitear] 1. To acknowledge or owna 
crime or failure. Human faults with human grief confeſs. Prior, 2. 
With of. Confeſs thee freely of thy ſin. Shakeſpeare. 3. To dedare 
one's {ins in order to abſolution. If our fin be only againſt God, je 
to confe/s it to his miniſter may be of uſe. Male. 4. To hear the ein- 
feſſion of a penitent as a prieſt. 5. To own, to avow. Whoioerer 
ſhall confe/s me before men, him will I alſo confeſs before my Father 
which is in heaven. Sz. Matthew, 6. To grant, not to diſpute. 
Great and confeſed good. Locke. 7. To ſhew, to prove. Teh 
thriving trees co the fruitful mold. Pope. 8. It is uſed in a lot 
ſenſe by way of introduction or affirmation, I muſt confeſs I was wok 
pleaſed with a beautiful proſpect. Aadiſon. 5 
To Conress, verb neut. to make confeſſion, to reveal; as, henow 
confe/jes to the prieſt. 8 55 : 
Conre'ssEDLY [of confeſſed] avowedly, indifputedly. Labour 1 
confe/jedly a great part of the curſe. South. 
ConFE'sSION 5 r. confeſſione, It. confe/ſin, Sp. of confeſſo, Lat. 
1. Acknowledgment of a crime, declaration of one's guilt. Giving 
one the torture, and then aſking his confeſſion. Temple, 2. Thea 
of diſburthening the conſcience ; as, a con of fins to a prieſt 3. a 
feſlion, avowal. Who witneſſed a good confr ion. 1 Tinti. + 
formulary in which the articles of faith are compriſed ; as, the Wete 
minſter confeſſion of faith. | 3 _ 
Conress10n [with rhetoricians] is a figure by which the pe para 
knowledges his fault, to engage him, whom he addreſſes, 10 7 
him. eh 
CoNFESSION of Offence [in common law] an ancient bares, 
felon's making a cor feſſion before a coroner in a church or 4 er 5 
vileged place; upon which the offender was by the law obliged to 
jure the realm. | 
CoNnFEss10N ok a fault 7 ah 2 
Lat. Igaoſcere pulchrim, pane genus oft wiay/e precantem. 
It * * : man is To ror wha he has done, and thereby ne 
rits a mitigation of the reſentment. _ iu churches unde 
CoxrESSIONAL, fub/t. [ confe/ſional, Fr.] a place mn e * deceaſed 
the main altar, where they anciently 1 * the bodies 2 ar 
ſaints, martyrs and confeſſors; alſo the ſeat or box in whi 
feſlor ſits to hear the confeſſions of his penitents. „ dbl 
ConrE'ssiox AR v, ſub}. [confefftonaire, Fr. con felſonario, 7 9 
the confeſlion chair or ſeat, in which a prieſt ſits to hear * ” On 
Conre'ss0R [cenfeftur, Fr.] 1. He that hears conſe _ f danger 
who makes public Pe his faith even in the Jace | 
. He who confeſſes his crimes. from 
, A Father Coxress0r. A popiſh prieſt, who bas the Peco 
the pope to hear confeſſion of penitents, and to give _ be 
Diſburthen your yourſelf into the boſom of your confer de faith, uur 
CoxrE'ssoks, thoſe Chriſtians who have adhered 3 
withſtanding cruel perſecutions and ſufferings on that 1 ＋ 
wadiltinguihed from martyrs; the martyr being one t 


miſs'd before things 2 2 "hh 
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Coxrs TE v, alu. [of confift) undiſputably, evidently. That 


: ich is confzfily predominant in our nature. Decay of Piety. 
2 F 4 — Lat.] uring, cauſing, effective. 
Co'NFIDANT [ confident, Fr.] an intimate, a familiar acquaintance, 
ho is made privy to a perſon's ſecrets or intrigues. Bellet-doux entruſt- 
ho to his confidant. Arbuthnot and Pope. ; 
e To CoxrT on [ confidare, It. confiar, Sp. of confido, Lat.] to truſt in, 
or rely upon. He alone will not betray, in whom none will confide. 


yy IR [ conflance, Fr. confidenza, It. confiance, Sp. of confi- 
Ilia, Lat.] 1. Firm belief of another's integrity or veracity. 2. 
Boldneſs, afſurance, preſumption. 3. Reliance, Society is built 
and truſt upon confidence of one another's — * South. 

own abilities or fortune; ſecurity, oppoſed to dejec- 
He had an ambition and vanity and confidence in him 
5. Vitious, boldneſs. Their confidence riſeth from too 


to their own wits. Hooker, 6. Conſciouſneſs of in- 


4 Tr in one's 
tion or timidity. 
ſelf, —_— 2 
it given 
— honeſt boldneſs. Juſt confidence and native righteouſneſs. Mil- 


cog Truſt in the goodneſs of another. If our heart condemn us 
not then have we confidence towards God. 1 John. 8. That which 
cauſes boldneſs or ſecurity. 


ConFiDENCE has been emblematically repreſented by a woman 


with her hair diſhevell'd fitting on a rock, and holding a ſhip in her 


* adj. [confidens, Lat.] 1. Aſſured beyond doubt. He 
is ſo ſure and confident of his particular election, as to reſolve he can 
never fall. Hammond. 2. Bold, daring, preſumptuous, poſitive, ſe- 
cure of ſucceſs. - Confident againſt the world in arms. Shakeſpeare. 3. 
Truſting without meaſure, not ſuſpicious. | | 
Rome be as juſt and gracious unto me, | 
As I am confident and kind to thee. Shakeſpeare. 
excellencies. 
\ ConpipenT, fal. [Fr. confidente, It. 
\ boſom friend; uſed in matters of ſecrecy. Become my conf-. 
an and friend, Dryden. 
Co'NFIDENTLY. I. 
dently, Atterbury. 2. With firm truſt, 
No more delay 
Your vows, but look and confidently pay. Dryden. | 
z. Without appearance of doubt, daringly, poſitively. Every fool 
may believe and pronounce confidently. South. | 
Co“xrIbENTNESS {of confident] confidence, ' aſſurance, favourable 
opinion of one's own abilities. | | CEOS 
Conricura'TION [Fr. configurazione, It. of configuratio, Lat.] 1. 
The act of forming, faſhioning, or making of a like figure. 2. The 
exterior ſurface that bounds bodies, and gives them their particular fi- 
gure, The different configuration and action of the ſolid parts. Ar- 
buthnot. | | 
eee {with aſtrologers] the conjunction or mutual aſpe& 
of planets. 5 
| 0 Coxrr RE [from con and Higura, Lat. figure] to diſpoſe into any 
form. Members cementing, and ſo configurating themſelves into human 
ſhape, made luſty men. Bentley. | OY 
Co'ne1x8, ſubſt, [confinis, Lat.] formerly it was accented on the laſt 
ylable. Common boundary, termination. | | 
Nature in you ſtands on the very verge 
Of her confine. Shakeſpeare. 


mon limit, 


To Coxpr'xe, verb neut. [confiner, Fr. confinar, It. of con, and finio, 
Lat. to limi] to border upon; to touch on different territories. 
Betwixt heav'n, earth, and ſkies, there ſtands a place 
Confizing on all three. Dryden. OED 
To Coneine, verb a#. 1. To bound, to limit. 2. To tie up to, 
to reſtrain. He is to confine himſelf to the compaſs. of numbers. Dry- 
dn. 3. To impriſon, to ſhut up in a place. You confine yourſelf moſt 
unreaſonably. Shakeſpeare, | 
Cour TxELEGs [from confine] unbounded, Conefineleſs harms. Shake- 


are, 

Coner'xeeNT [from confine] reſtraint, impriſonment. Not fo 
ay ſurpriſed at the confinement of ſame, as the iberty of others. Ad- 
n. 


 Coner'ner [of confine] 1. One that lives on the confines, a borderer. 

The ſenate hath ſtirred up the confiners. Shakeſpeare. 2. A near neigh- 
bour, Tho gladneſs and grief be oppoſite in nature, yet are the 
neighbours and confiners in art, that the leaſt touch of a pencil will 
tranſlate a crying into a laughing face. Wotton. 3. One that touches 

upon two different kingdoms, or claſſes. The participles or confiners 

oy mo —_ creatures are ſuch as oyſters. Bacon. © 

- *FINES, plur. of confine | confins, Fr. confini, It. confinia, Lat. 
the limits or borders of a Br 2 or eee {ns : 

Gn PIMITY [confinitas, Lat] nearneſs of place. 

« 0 Coxp: RM [confirmer, Fr. confermare, It. confirmar, Sp. and 
it. of confirms, Lat.] 1. To ſtrengthen by new ſolemnities or ties. 
treaty ought to be remitted rather than confirmed. Sewift. 2. To 

ſh, to ſettle either perſons or things, I confirm thee in the high- 
„ Maceabees. Confirm the crown to me. Shakeſpeare. 3. 


To aſcertain or mak / | 
paſt doubt by new . eee to back with new proofs or reaſons, to put 


ence. 


Whbilſt all the ſtars that round her burn, 
all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, | 
4 10 Cp ſpread the truth from pole to pole. Addiſon. | 
ee 3 As, a confirmed pox. 5. To complete, to per- 


— only liv'd but till he was a man, 
e which no ſooner had his proweſs confirm'd, 


6. To like a man he dyd. Shakeſpeare. A 
hank er the church-rite of confirmation, by impoſition of 
the ſacrament — n thereby ſuppoſed to be fit for admiſſion to 


oben ar [of confirm] that which is capable of undoubted 


Brown uſes it, 


him, but as a witneſs to teſtify his entring 


4. Bold to a fault, impudent, elated with falſe opinion of one's own 


and Sp.] an intimate, 


Without doubt, To expect ſucceſs too confi- 


Coxpixz, adj. [confinis, Lat.) bordering upon, having one com- 


two rivers, or the 


CON 


ConurmNI- T Io [Fr. conformaxione, It. conſrmacibn, Sp. of confrv- 
matio, Lat.] 1. The act of confirming, ſtrengthening, making good; 
eſtabliſbing any perſon, thing, or ſettlement: 


Embrace and love this man 
With brother's love I do it 
And let heav'n- | 
| Witneſs how dear I hold this confirmation. Shakeſpeare: 
2. Evidence, additional proof, They would perform his commar.dz 
and, in confirmation thereof, promiſed not to 40 any thing which be- 
1ed not valiant men. Kno/les. . 

ConriRmaTion [with eccleſiaſtics] a holy rite or ceremony by 
which baptized perſons are confirmed in the {tate of grace, by the lay- 
ing on of hands. What is prepared for in catechiſing, is ne by 
confirmation z a moſt profitable uſage of the church, tranſcribed from 
the practice of the apoſtles, which conſiſts in two parts; the child's | 
undertaking in his own name every part of the baptiſmal vow (having 
firſt approved himſelf to underſtand it) and to that purpoſe that he 
may more ſolemnly enter that obligation, bringing ſome godfather 
with him, not now, as in baptiſm, as his procurator to undertake for 
His obligation. Hammond. 
— ConpirmarTION [with rhetoricians] is the third part of an oration; 
wherein the orator undertakes to prove by reaſons, authorities, laws; 

Sc. the truth of the propoſition advanced in his oration, 
CoxrixMariox [in law] a conveyance of an eſtate or right, by 
which a voidable is made ſure or unavoidable, or whereby a particu- 
lar eftate may be enereaſed. | | 


CoNnFIRMA'TOR, ſubſt, [confirmo,Lat.} he that atteſts, or puts a thing 


paſt doubt. The definitive confirmator and teit of things uncertain; 


the ſenſe of man. Brown. 

ConFIRMATOR, adj. [from confirm] ratifying or confirming, eſta- 
bliſhing with new force. 15 e 

CON PI“ RUEDNESS [of confirmed] confirmed ſtate. 5 
CoxrTRuURR [of conhri] one that confirms or produces evidence. 
Be theſe fad ſighs confirmers of thy word. Shakeſpeare, 

Coner'seaBLE [of confiſcate] liable to confiſcation. | 
To Cone1s'caTe [conjiſquer, Fr. confiſcare, It, conſſſcdr, Sp. of 
confiſcatum, Lat. 7. e. in pul licum addicere from ſcus, which originally 
ſignifieth a hamper, pannier, baſket, or freil, but metonymically 
the emperor's treaſure, becauſe it was anciently kept in ſuch hamp- _ 
ers. Cowel) to ſeize upon, or take away goods, as forſeited to the 
king's exchequer, or to the public treaſury, by way of penalty for 
ſome offence. Thy whole eſtate confiſcated and feiz'd. Bacon. 

Cox riscaTE, adj. [confiſeatus, Lat. becauſe among the Romans 
the emperor's treaſure was kept in baſkets, called ci] forfeited to the 
public treaſury. | | . | 
| Thy lands and goods 3 

Are by the laws of Venice confiſcate 
Unto the ſtate. Shakeſpeare. oh; 

Conrisc Arion [Fr. confiſeazione, It. conßſcactön, Sp. of corfiſeas 


11, Lat.] a forfeiting of, or a legal adjudication, or taking the for- 


feitnres of goods, Qc. to the fiſc or treaſury, or the king's uſe. Great 
forfeiture and confiſcations. Bacon. | 
Cox IT ENT, fußt. [ confitens, Lat.] one who confeſſes, A wide 
difference there is between a mere confitent, and a true penitent. De- 
cay of Piety. | pe hy 
Co'nriTuRe [Fr. confedtura, Lat.] a ſweet meat. A confitiire- 
houſe, where we make all ſweet-meats. Bacon. 
To Coner'x [confixum, ſup. of configo, from cen and fgo, Lat. to 


fix] to faſten, or fix down. 


As this 1s true, | | | 

Let me in ſafety raiſe me from my knees, 

Or elſe for ever be confixed here 

A marble monument, Shakeſpeare. | 

ConFLA'GRANT [conflagrans, Lat.] burning, or being in a blaze 
together. Million. | | 

CoxrracRA“TION, [of N 1. A general burning or con- 
ſuming of houſes, &c. by fire, ſpreading over a large ſpace. The 
conflagration of all things under Phaeton. Brozwn. 2. It generally. 
is taken for the fire which ſhall conſume this world at the conſum- 
mation of all things. 

ConFLa'TiLE [| conflatilis, Lat.] caſt or molten. 

CoxrLa“TIoN | conflatum, Lat.] 1. The act of blowing many in- 
ſtruments together. Bacon uſes it. 2. The a& of a caſting or melt- 
ing of ket | | 

ConrFLE'xuRE [confiexura, Lat.] a bending together, a turning. 
To Conri1'cr [conflitium, of conflige, Lat.] to encounter or fight 
with, to ſtruggle with. Fire and water confliing together. Bacon. 

A Corrie r [conflitto, It. confiito, W of conflictus, Lat.] 1. A 
violent colliſion or oppoſition of two bodies. A confii#t or ebullition, 
as if there were ſcarce two more contrary bodies in nature. Boyle. 
2. A ſkirmiſh or combat; a diſpute, a bickering between two; it is 
ſeldom uſed of a general battle. The luckleſs _ with the glant 
ſtout. Spenſer. 3. Conteſt, contention. In our laſt confi; four of 
his five wits went halting away. Shakeſpeare. 4. Struggle, agony. 
If he attempts this great change, with what labour and confi muſt 
he accompliſh it ? Rogers. 

Coneui'ctinG, ftrugling, engaging, fighting with. Milton. 

Co'NFLUENCE [confluo, confluentia, ay 1. A concourſe or reſort 
of people; as, * e of people from all parts. 2. The meeting of 

ace where they meet and N their waters. Ihe 

very confluence of all thoſe rivers which water'd paradiſe. Raleigh. 

3. The act of crowding to a place. The trouble of all mens con- 
fluence, and for all matters to yourſelf. Bacon. 

Co'nriuent, or Co'nyLUous [confliixe, Sp. of confluens, or con- 
He Lat.] flowing or running together; as, waters confluent ſtreams, 

lackmore. 

ConFLuEnT Small Pox, i. e. one wherein the puſtules run into one 
another. 

Co'nyLux [confluxio, Lat.] 1. A flowing or running together of 
currents, and mixing their waters ; concourſe. The general confux 
and concourſe of the people. Clarendon. 2. Crowd, multitude ga- 
thered 9 | 

; de 


What conflux iſſuing forth or ent'ring in. Mile. 


Cane 


CON 


ConrLuUxIB1'iiTY, or COXFLU'XIBLENESS, an aptneſs to fiow to- 
gether. R 
To Conro'rm, verb ad. [confermer, Fr. conformar, Sp. conformare, 


It and Lat.] to make like to, to frame, faſhion, or ſuit to. Conform 


not themſelves unto the order of the church. Hooker. 
To Conrorm, verb nent. to comply with. 5 
Among mankind ſo few there are 1 
Who will conform to philoſophic fare. Dryden, junr. 
| ConForn, adj. [conformis, Lat.] aſſuming the ns orm. Va- 
riety of tunes doth diſpoſe the ſpirits to variety of paſſion conform 
unto. them. Bacon. 
Un-Conrorkm, adj. not agreeable, or not conform to ſomething 
elſe. Cudworth. | | 
Not unconform to other ſhining globes. Milton. 


Conro'tRMABLE [| conform, Fr. Ital. and Sp. of conformis, Lat.] 1. 


Agreeing in external or moral characters. The gentiles were not 


made conformable unto the Jews, in that which was neceſſarily to ceaſe 


at the coming of Chriſt, Hooker. 2. It has ſometimes to. A reaſon 


- conformable to their principles. Arbuthnot. 3. Sometimes with, The 


fragments of Sappho give us a taſte of her writings, perfectly confor- 
3 abith that character we find of her. Adaiſon. 4. Agreeable, 
ſuitable, not oppoſite, conſiſtent. Nature 1s very conſonant, and con- 
formable to herſelf. Newton. 5. Compliant, ready to follow direction, 
ſubmiſſive. The kingdoms of the earth to yield themſelves willingly 
conformable in whatſoever ſhall be required. Hooker. 
ConFo'RMABLENESS, or Conro'RmNEss [of conformable] agreea- 
bleneſs in form, c, | | | 
ConFo'RMABLY | conformement, Fr. in conformita, It. conforme, Sp. 
conformiter, Lat.] agreeably, conformably to. So a man obſerve the 


agreement of his own imaginations, and talk conformable. Locke. 


— 


 ConrorRma'Tio Membrorum, Lat, [with rhetoricians] is when 
things, to which nature has denied ſpeech, are brought in ſpeak- 
ing. OL | 
ConForma'T1ON [conformatio, Lat.] 1. The act of ſhaping, faſhion- 
ing, or ordering of a thing. 2. The particular texture and conſiſtence 
of the parts of a body, and their diſpoſition to make a whole. 


Corformations of the organs. Holder. Con formation of the earth. Weod- 


avard, z. The act of producing ſuitableneſs or conformity to any 
thing. The conformation of our hearts and lives to the duties of re- 


| ligion. Watts. | 


ConrormaTion [in the art of phyſic] an eſſential property of 
health or ſickneſs. 1 | 


ConroRMaT10N [With anatomiſts] denotes the figure and diſpoſi- 


tion of the parts of the body of a man: hence male formation, a fault 


in the firſt rudiments, whereby a perſon comes into the world crook- 


ed, or with ſome of the viſcera, &c. not duly proportioned ; or when 
perſons labour under incurable aſthma's, from too ſmall a capacity of 
the thorax, or the like. 2 

_ _ Conro'rmisTs [from conform, conformiſte, Fr. conformiſta, It.] one 


who conforms, eſpecially to the diſcipline and worſhip of the eſta- 


bliſhed church of England. 
Non-Conrormisr, noun ſulſt. a diſſenter from the eftabliied 
church. > 
Cox ro KMT Y [conformite, Fr. conformita, It. conformidad, Sp. of 
conformitas, Lat. in the ſchools] 1. The congruency, relation, or 
agreement between one thing and another, as between the meaſure of 
the thing, and the thing meaſured, Sc. ſimilitude, reſemblance. A 


conformity between the mental taſle, and the ſenſitive taſte. 4ddi/on. 


2. In ſome authors it has aur. A conformity with God. Decay of 
Piety. z. In ſome 7. Conformity to God. Tillotſon. 4. Conſiſtency. 
The conformity of the eflay with the notions of Hippocrates, Ar- 
buthnot. 

Occaſional ConrormitY, is when a perſon more /atedly attends 
ſome diſſenting place of worſhip ; but who ſometimes receives the 
facrament of the Lory's ſupper with the eſtabliſhed church, whether, 
in order to qualify himſelf for a civil poſt, in which ſenſe it is more 
generally underitood ; or only to expreſs his catholici/m, and that he 
regards the eftabliſhed church as a true church, though not /o pure 
(in his judgment) as his own. On which foot Dr. Bates, and art 
others of the chief leaders of the non- conformiſts in the laſt century, 
(if I am informed aright) were wont, at due diſtances of time, to re- 
ceive the communion at the pariſh-church, | | 

CoxprorTaA'T10N [from conforte, low Lat.] collation of ſtrength, 
corroboration. For corroboration and confortation take ſuch bodies as 
are of aſtringent quality. Bacon. | 

 ConrorTaTi1'va, Lat. [i. e. ſtrengthening things] medicines that 
comfort and ſtrengthen the heart. | 

To CoxFov'np eren Fr. confondere, It. confundir, Sp. of con- 
fundere, Lat.] 1. To mingle, jumble, or huddle together, ſo that 
their forms and natures cannot be diſcerned. Let us go down and 
there confound their language, that they may not underſtand one ano- 
ther's ſpeech, Genefis. 2. To puzzle or perplex. A fluid body and 


a wetting liquor are wont, becauſe they agree in many things, to be 


confounded, Boyle. 3. To diſturb the apprehenſion by indiſtinct 
words or notions. Men find their ſingle ideas agree, though in diſ- 
courſe they confound one another with different names. Locke, 4. To 
abaſh, or put out of countenance, to diſmay or make afraid, to aſto- 
niſh, to ſtupify. | 

Satan ſtood - 
A while as mute, confounded what to ſay. Milton. 

5. To deſtroy or waſte, Let them be confounded in all their pow- 
er. Daniel. 

Conro'unDeD, part, adj. [from confound] hateful, enormous. A 
Tow cant word. A mot confounded reaſon for his brutiſh conception, 
Grew. | 

Coxrov'xpepr.y [of confounded] horribly, after a terrible manner, 
hatefully, ſnamefully. A low or ludicrous word. You are confound- 
edly given to ſquirting up and down. L'FEftrange. 
 Coneo'unDER, be who confounds, 

CoxrRALRKY [q. confratria, Lat.] a fraternity, brotherhood, or 
ſociety united together, eſpecially upon a religious account. 
" CONFRATE'RNITY [confraternite, Fr. confraternita, It.] brother- 
hood, ſociety for ſome religious purpoſe, Three days appointed 


CON 


to be kept, and a confraternity eſtabliſhed for th Purpoſe 
nt ſw... 2 0 | ry + Til. 
Conrre'res, Fr. [old ſtatutes] brothers in a relioi 
lows of one ſociety. . b | ene 
CoxraIic A Tion [of cen and frico, Lat.] the act of rubbing 20, 
21 — — it. 1 Sabin 
o Con rRO Nr [ confrontre, Fr. conftontare, It. « bo 
con and frontis, gen. of frons, Lat. Fwy ems 1. To 2 of 
againſt another in full view. He ſpoke, and then confrom; — 1 
2. To oppoſe or contradict face to face. In theſe the eaſt * bl 
churches both confront the Jews, and concur with them, Hobs 0 
To oppoſe one evidence to another in open court. 4. To _ 
one thing with another. I confront a medal with a verſe. 4% 5 
ConrronTa'T1ON, Fr. the act of ſetting two people in oo 
to each other, to diſcover the truth of ſome fact which they relate d 
ferently. a: 
Conrvu'sz Febres [with phyſicians] ſuch fevers as come 
alternately in the ſame perſons, but keep not their periods and — 


tions ſo exactly. as to be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from one another. 


To Coxru'sE [confuſum, ſup. of confundo, Lat.] 1. To a; 
to diſperſe N - To mingle, = to ſe = * 1 
plex, to pyt out of order, to obſcure, not to diſtinguiſh, Our bY : 
of intimate eſſences and cauſes are very confuſed as obſcure, Wat, 
5 To hurry the mind. Cogfus d and ſadly ſhe at length ple. 


Cox r vs ED [confus, Fr. confuſo, It. and Sp. of confulus 
plexed, vs Le K 2 of — 4 Safes, —_ 5 
: 5 ru'sepLY [from confuſed] 1. Diſorderly, irregularly, ini. 
tinctly. | ; | ; 
Th' inner court with horror, noiſe, and tears, 
Confusdly fill'd. Denham. ends 
2. Not clearly, not plainly. He confu/edly and obſcurely delivered 
his opinion. Clarendon, 3: Haſtily, not deliberately. The hidden 
beauties of a play are but confiſealy judged in the vehemence of 2. 
tion. Dryden. 1 
Conru'sepnEss [from confuſed] a being in confuſion, want of 
diſtinctneſs, want of clearneſs. Confuſedne/s of our notions. Norns 
Conrvu'siox [Fr. confufione, It. confuſion, Sp. of confuſio, Lat.] 1, 
A jumbling together, tumultuous medley, | | 
The proud tower, whoſe points the clouds did hit, 
By 1 confuſſon was to ruin brought. Davie. 


2. Diſorder, hurly-burly, or diſturbance, tumult. God is not a Gol 


of ſedition and confiſion, but of order and of peace. Hooker. z. In. 
diſtinct combination. The confufron of two different ideas. Locks, 
4. Overthrow, deſtruction. ent | 
The ſtrength of their illuſion, _ 
Shall draw him into his confiuffon. Shakeſpeare. 
5. State of being abaſhed or out or countenance, hurry of idex. 


Con fiſion dwelt in every face. Addiſon. 


Conrvus1on [in a metaphyſical ſenſe] is oppoſed to order, in a 
perturbation of which — 2 conſiſts, ex. gr. when things prior in 
nature do not precede, or poſterior, do not follow. 

Canevus1oNn [with chemiſts] a mixture of liquors or fluid things, 

Coxrusion [with logicians] is oppoſed to diſtinctneſs or perſpi- 
cuity. | | | 

Coxrus ion [in a phyſical ſenſe} is a ſort of union or mixture by 
mere contiguity, as that between fluids of a contrary nature, as ol, 
vinegar, So. 

Conru'TaBLE [from confute] poſſible to be diſproved. Not a 
bundle of calumnies or confutable accuſations, but a true liſt of our 
tranſgreſſions. Brown. 

ConFuTa'Tio, Lat. J rhetoricians] a part of a narration, 
wherein the orator ſeconds his own arguments, and ſtrengthens hs 


cauſe, by refuting and deſtroying the oppoſite arguments of his au- 


tagoniſt. 

CoxnruTa'rion [Fr. confutazione, It. confutacion, Sp. of confutatis 
Lat.] the act of diſapproving what has been ſpoken. , 

To Conru'Ts [confuter, Fr. confutar, Sp. confutare, It. and Lat.) 
to diſprove, to anſwer objections, to overthrow or baffle, to conv 


| of error or falſhood. 


He could on either ſide diſpute, 1 
| Confute, change hands, and ſtill confute. Hudibras. 
Conc [in phyſicians bills is ſet for congius, Lat.] a gallon. 
Co'nge, Fr. 1. The act of reverence, bow. ep? 206 
The captain ſalutes you with conge profound, 
And your ladyſhip curt'ſies half way to the ground. Saif. 
2. Leave, farewel. | 
| So courteous conge both did give and take, 
With right hands plighted, pledges of good will. Spenſer. | 
Conc [with architects] a moulding either in form of a quarter 
round, or of a cavetto, which ſerves to ſeparate two members hen 
one another. 
Cox A Accorder, Fr. leave to accord or agree. | 
Coxce 4 Elire [in law] the royal permiſſion to a dean or chapte! 
in a time of vacation, to chuſe a biſhop, &c. N ee 
To Coxce [from the noun] to take leave. : hoot 
Co'xcss [with architects] the rings or ferrels anciently uſed Kt 
the ends of wooden pillars, to keep them from ſplitting, and 2 


wards unitated in ſtone-work. 


ConcEaABLE [of conge, Fr.] done with leave. 1 

To Concg'al, werb neut. [congeler, Fr. congelar, Sp. e 
and Lat.] 1. To freeze or be frozen 2. To thicken or grow thick, 
ice does. When water cengeals, the ſurface of the ice 15 in 
Burnet. ; 4 to 

To CoxckAL, verb af. 1. To turn by froſt from 2 flu To 
ſolid ſtate. A vapoury deluge lies to ſnow congeal d. J homſon 2+ 
bind or bs, as 3 cold. 

ead Henry's wounds 55 
Open "wg eal'd mouths, and bleed afrefh. Sea 

To CoxcEAL [with chemiſts} is to let ſome matter that i m 
fix or grow into a conſiſtence, as when metal is ſuffered to cool 
has been melted in a crucible, c. W Bacon 

Concga'LaBLE [from congeal] that may congealed. | 
uſes it, : N by Cen- 


rukxr [from congeal] Concretion. 
you They with joyful tears, 

Waſh the congealment ſrom your wounds. 
cov, a low bow or reverence. See ConGE. 
To ConcsE; to make a low bow or reverence. 


To [Fr. congelazione It. congelacton, Sp. of congelatio, 
** Is "The act bt congealing or thickening. Compreſſion or con- 


Shakeſpeare. 


latin of the flaid. Arbuthnot. 2, State of bemg congealed. 


Many parts in rivers and lakes, where there are mineral eruptions, will 
* rſiſt without congealation. Brown. ; | 
er nin, Lat. being of the ſame kind or nature. Miller uſes 


it, 
/cxrRATED [congeneratus, Lat.] begotten together. 

eee 5 Lat.] being of ths ſame kind, ariſing 
from the ſame original. Of a congenerons nature. Brown. Congenerous 
diſeaſes. Arbuthnot. ; | 

ConGENEROUS Muſcles [with anatomiſts] ſuch as ſerve together to 
produce the ſame motion. 

Conce'neRpusNEss [from congenerons] the quality of being of 
the ſame kind, or belonging to the ſame claſs, - 

ConGeneRs [ congeneres, Lat.] of the ſame generation or kind. 

Conce'nial [of con and genialis, Lat. of genius] being of the ſame 
fock or kind, partaking of the ſame genius, kindred. Things ſome- 


what congenial, and of a remote kindred to your own conceptions. 


ConcentatiTY, or Conce'Nalness [from congenial] the like- 
neſs of one kind to or with another, participation of the ſame ge- 
nias, cognation of mind. : 5 

Conce NITE arg; Lat.] being of the ſame birth, begotten 
together. Conc ufions of moral and intellectual truth, ſeem to be 
congenite with us, connatural to us, and engraven in the very frame of 
the ſoul. Hale. | | 


2. N 
Co'noxon, a perſon of low ſtature, a dwarf. 


kind of cel. Many fiſh, whoſe ſhape and nature are much like the 
eel, frequent both the ſea and freſh rivers ; as the mighty conger, taken 
often in the Severn. Walton. 185 | 

Coxcer, or Concre [of corgrus, Lat.] a ſociety of bookſellers, to 
the number of ten, or more, who unite into a ſort of company, or 
contribute a joint ſtock for the printing of books ; ſo called, becauſe as 
a large conger eel is ſaid to devour the ſmall fry, ſo this united body 
over-powers young and ſingle traders, who have neither ſo much mo- 


printed; tho (according to tradition) the foregoing was the original 
of the name conger, yet, to be a little more complaiſant, you may de- 
rive it of congruere, Lat. i. e. to agree together; or, þ /icet in parvis 
nagnis exemplis uti, of congreſſus, a congreſs. 
accipe. | £ 
Coxce'rIes, a heap, a pile, a hoard. The air is a congeries, or 
heap of ſmall particles. Boyle. A congeries or heap of gods. Cud- 


aporth. 


of many bodies or particles into one maſs or lump. 
To Concs'sr ¶congeſtum, ſup. of congero, Lat. from con and gero, 
to carry] to heap up, or gather together. 
Coxce'sT1BLE [of congeft, Lat.] that may be heaped up or gotten 
r 


Conct'sr10N [Fr. cengeſtio, Lat.] a heaping or gathering to- 
er, | 


the body, which produces a tumour or ſwelling by little and little, and 
amolt inſenſibly, by reaſon of the flow progreſs and thickneſs of the 
matter, 

8 from congins, Lat. a meaſure of corn; with 
medalifts] a gift or donative repreſented on a medal, and diſtributed 
to the Roman people or ſoldiery, originally in corn, afterwards in 
money. Addiſon uſes it. | 


Co'xows, a Roman meaſure, containing about a gallon. Lat. 


congealed, No other doth properly conglaciare but water. Brown. 
NGLACIA'TION | nr conglaciate] the act of changing, or the 
late of being changed into ice. Brown uſes it. 7 
To CancLo'ss, or to Cox LO ATE, verb ad. to gather into a 
round maſs, | 
Then he founded, then cong lobed 
Like things to like. Milton. 
Orb in orb congleb'd. Pope. 
0 CoxcLops, verb neut. to grow into a round maſs. 
Uprollb'd, 
6 As drops on duſt conglabing from the dry. Milton. 
®NCLOB ATE, Co'NGLOBATED, or CONGLOBED, part. Ccongloba- 


3 heaped or gathered round together, into a hard firm 


ConcLonate Glands 


„ As are & . b ; 
continued — 4 4 ſurface, and ſeem to be made up of one 


which ſe thoſe of the meſentery are, and all thoſe 
bloc Ane to ſeparate the juice called lympha from the arterious 


Foy to return it by proper channels. See CONGLOMERATED 


47 
Co NGLOBATELY 


ONeLon'TION [of conglobate] in a round maſs or lump, &c.. 


amp, Ro gn] the act of gathering together; a 


T 7 
3 1 MERATE ¶ conglomeratum, ſup. of conglomero, Lat.] to 
ds into a bottom, to heap up into a round maſs. The liver 

. cat conglomerated nd. Greaw. 
LO MERATE, or ONGLO'MERATED | 


or wound conglomerates Lat.] 1. 
glands. ( =; round together. The conglobate and conglomerate 


When mas; J,; 2. Collected, twiſted together. Beams of li ht, 
. — and conglomerate, peanuts, ro Bacon. n 
their ſurface, Wert Glands [in anatomy} are ſuch as are uneven in 
ule of which, i. n made up as it were of lefler glands or kernels ; the 

is to ſeparate ſeveral ſorts of juices from the blood; and 


Coxce/nITURE [congenitura, Lat.] the birth of things at the ſame 


Co'noer [congre, Fr. gronge, It. conger, or congrus, Lat.] a great 


ney to ſupport the charge, nor ſo united an intereſt to diſpoſe of books 


Utrum horum mavis 


Concerts [in natural philoſophy] a collection or joining together 


CoxcesT1ON [with ſurgeons] a ſettling of humours in any part of 


To Concia'ciare eee Lat.] to turn to ice, to become | 


(in anatomy] ſuch glands in an animal 


ECON 


allo to work and alter them, and to convey them by proper channels tc 


their peculiar recepticles. Boerhaave diſtinguiſhes theſe conglome- 
rated or compoſite glands from the conglobate or ſimple, thus: The 
ſimple, ſays he, mix their purer juice by the lamphatic ducts with the 
chyle, or venoſe blood; or exhale it on the ſurface of the ſkin, or free 
membranes, which are diſtributed every where throughout the body. 
But the compoſite ſend out their juices, when formed from every. part 
[of that compound] by its little canal into a greater canal, and by this 
common emiſſory at length diſcharge it into the great cavities of the 
mouth, chiefly, and inteſtines ; or to <vichout the body, for particular 
uſes. - See Boerhaave æconom. animal. Edit. Londin. where the reader 
will find ſome curious yLaTres of the glands; with their reſpeQive 
nerves and lymphatic veſſels. | 
 ConcLomera'tion [from conglomerate] 1. Collection of matte 
into a looſe ball. 2. Mixture, intertexture. 'The multiplication and 
conglomeration of ſounds, generates rarefa&tion of the air. Bacon. 
To Coxcrvu"rinaTe, verb act. [comglutiner, Fr. conglutinar, Sp. 


| 8 Lat.] to glue, knit or join together, to heal wounds. 


o ConcLUTINATE, verb neut. to be united by the intervention of 
a callus. L | | : ; 

ConcLuTiINA'TION [Fr. of conglutino, conglutinazione, It. conglu- 
tinacion, Sp. of conglutinatio, Lat.] the act of gluing together. 

CoxcLuTINAaTION [with phyſicians] the act of joining of bodies 
by means of their oily, ſticky and clammy parts, the a& of uniting 
wounded bodies. The union or conglutination of parts ſeparated by a 
wound, Arbuthnot. | | 
 Concru'Tinative [from conglutinate] of a gluing or ſticking qua- 
lity, having the power of uniting wounds. 

ConcLuTinNa'TOR, ſub. [of conglutinate] that which has the 
power of uniting wounds. The oſteocolla is r. commended as a 
conglutinator of broken bones. Woodward. | 

Co'xco, a large country on the weſtern coaſt of Afiica, between 
10 and 20 degrees weſt longitude; and between the equator, and 18 
degrees ſouth latitude ; comprehending the countries of Loango, An- 
gola, and Benguella. It is bounded by the kingdom of Benin on the 
north, by Matama, and part of Caffraria on the ſouth, and by the 
Atlantic ocean on the weit. It is ſometimes called Lower Guinea. 

5 [congratulans, Lat.] congratulating. Milton 
uies it. b 

To ConcrA'TULATE, verb neut. [congratuler, Fr. congratulare, It. 
congratular, Sp. congratulatum, from con and gratulor, Lat.] to rejoic2 
with one on account of his good fortune. I cannot but with much 


Pleaſure congratu/ate with my country, which hath outdone all Europe 


in advancing converſation. Swift. | 
To ConGcRATULATE, verb ad. 1. To bid one joy; to expreſs 
joy on his account. I congratulate our Engliſh tongue, that it has 
been enriched with words from all our neighbours. Warts. 2: Some- 
times with 7o before the perſon ard the cauſe of joy, in the accuſative 
caſe. An eccleſiaſtical union with yourſelves, I am rather ready to 
congratulate to you. Spratt, | 
ConGRATULA'TION [Fr. congratulatione, It. congratilacion, Sp. of 
congratulatio, Lat.] 1. The act of congratulating, or profeſſing joy for 
another's happineſs or ſucceſs, 2. The ſorm in which joy for the hap- 
pineſs of another is profeſſed, _ | 
ConcraA'TULATORY [congratulator, Lat.] belonging to congratu- 
tion, expreſſing joy for ancther's good fortune. 
Cox RE [of cdnger, Lat.] a large eel that eats up the ſmall fryz 
See ConceR. | | 
To Concrete” [from con and gre, Fr.] to agree, to unite. 
One concent, | | 
Congreeing in a full and national cloſe. Shakeſpeare. 
To Coxcrer'r [of con and greet} to ſalute reciprocally. 
Face to face, and eye to eye, 
You have congreeted. Shakeſpeare. | | . 
To Co'ncREGATE, verb ad. [congregare, It. congregar, Sp. congre= 
gatum, ſup. of congrego, Lat.] to aſſemble or gather together. Any 
multitude of men congregated may be termed a church. Hooker. 
To ConGREGATE, verb neut. to meet, to be gathered together: 
_ Equals with equals often cong egate, Denham. _ 
Co'ncREGATE, adj. [from the — collected, compact. Where 
the matter is moſt congregate, the cold is the greater. Bacon. 
ConcREcGa'T10N | Fr. congregaxione, It. congregacion, Sp, of congre- 
gatio, Lat.] 1. A maſs of various parts brought together. A foul 
and peſtilent congregation of vapouis. Shakeſpeare, 2. An aſſembly 


or gathering together; a ſociety or company of people, meeting in 


public, more eſpecially for divine ſervice, _ | | 
Concrtca'TioNn [with ſome philoſophers] the leaſt degree of mix. 
ture, in which the parts of the mixed body are inconſiſtent, or do not 
adhere to or touch each other but in the point; which properly, they 
fay, is peculiar to the particles of water, and all other fluids. 
ConcREGATION of Cardinals, are aſſemblies diſtributed by the pope 
into ſeveral chambers, like our offices or courts. Chambers. Dy 
ConcrEGaA'TIONAL [from congregation] of or pertaining to a con- 
gregation. | 125 
ConcREcGa'TIONALISTS, à ſect of independents, between Preſbyte- 
rians and Browniſts. See INDEPENDENT. But in juſtice both to the 
etymology of the word, and that body of Chriſtian profeſſors to 
which it is applied, it ſhould be obſerved, that, when propoſing to 
form and = their churches on the truly primitive plan, they judg- 
ed ſomewhat more of a democracy, ſhould be received, than either the 
church of England or Preſbyterians eſpouſed. 'The choice of the paſ- 
tor, aſſiſtant, and deacons; the admiſſion and expulſion of members ; 
add, if you will, the di/mi/on of their teachers; all being alike deci- 
ded by the ſuffrage of the whole body, 7. e. in effect by the people: 
and tho* not refuſing to conſult and hold communion with other 
churches, yet do they maintain, that every diſtin afeciated body 
has the full power within itſelf; and I take this to be the true ground 
of their ſtiling themſelves congregationalifts, and of others calling 
them independezts, It may be objected, this conſtitution theit 
clergy are placed in too great a DEPENDANCE on the laity: however, 
they find their advantage in it; as it ſerves to keep heterodoxy out of 


their pu/pits, and tranſmit CALvIxisu (which is here inffar omnium) 


to their lateſt poſterity. 


3 2 Con- 
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Concrrca'rIonsTs [of congregation] diſſenters from the church 
of England. 
Co'xcress [congrez, Fr. congreſſo, It. and Sp. congrelſus, Lat.] a 
coming together, meeting or rencounter, an encountering. 
Here Pallus urges on, and Lauſus there; 
Their congre/5 in the field great Jove withſtands. Dryden. 


\Concress, an aſſembly, or the meeting together of the deputies 
or ee of ſeveral princes, to treat about a peace or any 


other affair of importance. 


Concrtss [in law] an eſſay or trial made by the appoint- 
ment of a judge in the preſence of ſurgeons and matrons, to prove 
whether a man be impotent or not, in order to diſſolve a mar- 
riage. | | 

res [from congreſs] encountering, meeting together. 
Disjoined and congreſſi ve generation. Brown. 

To Concrv't [congruo, Lat.] to agree, to ſuit, to be conſiſtent 
with. Letters congruing to that effect. Shakeſpeare. | | 

Concrvu'tnce [congructia, Lat.] agreement, ſuitableneſs, conſiſt- 
ency. | 

Gone ine Fr. congruens, Lat.] agreeable, ſuitable. ; 

Concrv'iTy [from congrue] 1. Suitableneſs, agreeableneſs. Con- 
gruity of opinions to our natural conſtitution. Glanville, 2. Fitneſs, 
pertinence. A whole ſentence may fail of its congruity by wanting one 
particle Sidney. 3. Conſequence of argument, conſiſtency. With 


what congruity doth the church of Rome deny that? Hooker. 


Coxncevirty [in natural philoſophy] is taken to be a relative pro- 


perty of a fluid body, by which any part of it is readily united with 


any other part, either of itſelf or of any other ſimilar fluid. And 
on the contrary, incongruity is a property by which it is hindered 
from uniting with any bid or fluid body that is diſſimilar to it. 


Concrviry [with ſchoolmen] is a ſuitableneſs or relation between : 
things, whereby we come to a knowledge of what is to come to paſs 


therein. 
ConcrviTty [with geometricians] is a term applied to figures, lines, 
c. which exactly correſpond when laid over one another, as having 
the ſame term or bounds. | 
Co'NGRUMENT [from congrue] fitneſs, adaptation. The congru- 
ment and harmonious fitting of periods in a ſentence, Ben Jobnſon. 


Co'ncrvous [congruo, It. and Sp. congruus, Lat.] 1. Agreeable to, 


conſiſtent with. The obedience we owe to God, —_— to the light 
of reaſon. Locke. 2. Convenient, meet, proper, ſuitable to. The 
faculty is infinite, the object infinite, and they infinitely congrucus to 
one another. Cheyne. 3. Rational, fit. It is no wiſe congruous that 
God ſhould be always frightening men into an acknowledgment of the 
truth. Atterbury. 5 | 2 

Co'ncrvousLy [from congruous] ſuitably, pertinently, conſiſtently. 
Congruouſly to a conjecture. Boyle. 

e ene agreeableneſs, Tc. 5 

Co' xi, a ſtrong town of Piedmont, in Italy, ſituate on the river Stu- 
ra, 32 miles ſouth of Turin. | 

Co Nie, or Conical [conicus, Lat.] of or pertaining to the figure 
of a cone. | ES 

Conc Section, is a curve line ariſing from the ſection of a cone, by 
à plane. - 

if the ſection be made by the axis, or through the vertex, the 
figure ariſing is a triangle. If the ſection be made by a plane parallel 


to the baſe of the cone, or concentrically poſited, the figure produced is 


a Circle. 


If the ſection be made parallel to one fide of the cone, it will be | 


a parabola. 2 
If the ſection be made through one ſide of the cone, through the 
baſe, and not parallel to the other fide of the cone, it will be an hy- 
perbola. | | | 
Co'nicalLly [from conical] in the form of a cone. A watering 
pot ſhaped conically, or like a ſugar loaf. Boyle. 
Co'N1CALNEss, the ſtate or quality of being in form of a cone. 
Co'xics, that part of the higher geometry, or geometry of curves, 
that conſiders the cone, and the ſeveral curve lines ariſing from the ſec- 
tions thereof. | | 
To Conge'cT, a word uſed by Shakeſpeare for conjecture. 
ConJje'CTURABLE {from conjecture] that may be conjectured or 
gueſſed. | 


Conje'cTURAL [Fr. conghietturale, It. congetural, Sp. of conjedti- + 


ralis, Lat.] belonging to or depending on conjectures; that is, only 
grounded upon appearances, or probable arguments. Conjectural mar- 
riages ; conjectural fears. Shakeſpeare. | 

CoxJECTURALITY [from conjectural] the ſtate or quality of what 
depends upon gueſs. Probabilities and the conjefurality of philoſophy. 


Brown. : 


Conze'cTURALLY [from conjectural] by conjecture. Probably and 5 


conjefturally ſurmiſed. Hooker. | 
To Conje'cTuRE [conjeturer, Fr. conghietturare, It. congeturar, 


Sp. of conjectura, Lat.] to judge or gueſs a: random, and upon bare 


probability, without any demonſtration ; as, to chrjecture any event to 
come. | 
Conje*crure [Fr. conghiettura, It. congetura, Sp. of conjectura, 
Lat.] 1. A gueſs, a probable opinion or ſuppoſition. 2. Idea, concep- 
tion. Now obſolete. : 
| Now entertain cornjefure of a time, 
When creeping murmur and the poring dark 
Fills the wide veſſel of the univerſe. Shakeſpeare. 
"Coxjr'cTURER [from conjecture] one 887888 or forms an 

opinion without proof. Very grave conjecturers. Brown, The wiſe 


conjecturers. Addiſon. 


Covr' r EROUS [ conifer, Lat. of conus, a cone, and fero, to bear] 
bearing cones, 2 
Cox rEROUSs Plants [with botaniſts] trees, ſhrubs, or plants, that 
bear a {caly fruit of a woody ſubſtance, and a kind of conical figure, 
containing many ſeeds, which being ripe, drop out of the ſeveral cells 
or partitions of the cone, that then gape or or. for that purpoſe ; as 
the pine, the common alder, the Scotch fir, Qc. | 
ConincE'R1a [Lat. old records] a coney-borough or warren for 
bores EE 5 | 
Co'nincstck, the capital of a country of the ſame name in the 


fer politics with tinkers. L'Eftrange. 


one. Two friends conjoin d in one. Dryden, 2. To 


low each other in order of the ſcale, as ut and re. 


. nates, and through the center or middle point o 


TON. 


citcle of Swabia, in Germany, about 20 miles x 
Lat. 47* 5o' N. Long. 99. 23 K. e gere Conflanc, 
To Coxjo'BBLE {from con, together, and jcbbernel, the head 
ſon] to chat together, to concert, to diſcuſs, A low cant u.“ * 
miniſter that ſhould conjobble matters of ſtate with tumblers ws 8 
, con. 


o Conyo'in, werb ad. [ comungere, Lat. conjoindre, 


PETR | 3 
gere, It. conjuntar, Sp.] 1. To join, or put together, 1. Conping. 


to unite into 
Unite in Mar. 
de, to conneg 
s of the {ame reverence 


riage, Shakeſpeare uſes it in this ſenſe. 3. To aſſocia 
The deſigns of all can be conjoined in ligature 
Taylor. 

To Coxjoix, verb neut. to league, to be united. 

I.!mis part of his | 

Conjoins with my diſeaſe, and helps to end me. Shakef, 

Conjo'int [Fr. congiunto, It. conjunto, Sp. cenjunct Ons 

together, . . F E. een eee 


 Conjoint Degrees [in muſic] are two notes, which immediately fol 


Cox joixr Tetrachords [in muſic] are two tetrachor 
ſame chord is the higheſt o the pes and the lowelt of — = - 
Conjo'txTLY [of cored] unitedly, jointly, not apart. The A 
£ doubtful remedies coꝶointiy with thoſe that are of approved vids 
roWn, , 
Co'xisoR, or Co'cnisoR [in law] is uſed in the pal 
W that acknowledges a fine. palling of ine, 
o'NJUGAL Fr. cozjugale, It. conjugal, Sp. of cwnjucal; 
con, with, and jugum, a 3 of r * to — poet 
matrimonial; as, conjugal affection. 5 | om 
Con JUGALLY [ot conjugal] after the manner of man and wit. 
Co'xjucaTe Diameter [in geometry] is the ſhorteſt axis or diane 
ter in an ellipſis or oval figure. 
CoxJuGaTe of an Hyperbola, is the line drawn parallel to the org. 
as 4 f the tranſverſe axis. 
Which is ſometimes called the ſecond axis or diameter. : 
Io ConjucareE [comuguer, Fr. congiugare, It. corjugar, Sp. of cn. 
Jugo, Lat.] to join in marriage, to unite. Thoſe drawing as nel 
marriage as wardſhip, gave him power and occaſion to corugate the 
Norman and the Saxon houſes. Wotton. 10 
To ConjucaTE a Verb [with grammarians] is to form or vary it 
thro? its ſeveral moods, tenſes and perſons. 
Cox j uATE, adj. Cconjugatus, Lat.] agreeing in derivation with 
another word, and therefore generally reſembling it in fignification, 
This grammatical argument, grounded upon the derivation of ſponta- 
neous from /porte, weighs nothing: we have learned in logic, tha 
conjugates are ſometimes in name only and not in deed. Brairkal, 
rob JUGATED [| confugatus, Lat.] coupled or yoked matrimoniilly 
together. | 
Co'xJuUGaTEs [with logicians] is when from one word we argue to 
another of the ſame origination ; as, if weeping is ſorrow, then, ty 
weep is to ſorrow. . 5K 
ConjuGaTeEs [with rhetoricians] thoſe things that are derived from 
the ſame original ; as, great, greatneſs, greatly. 
CoxJuUGA'TION (Fr. congiugaxione, It. conjugacion, Sp. of conjugatis, 
Lat.] 1. The act of yoking or coupling together in pairs. 2. The aftc! 
compiling things together. The various mixtures and comjugations df 
atoms beget nothing. Bentley. 3. The flexion or variation of a verb, 
thro' all its moods, tenſes, and perſons ; as, declenſions and cori. 
tions. 4. Union, aſſemblage, The ſupper of the Lord is the mul 
ſacred and uſeful comjugation of ſecret and holy things. Tayler. 
 CoxnjucaTiON [with anatomiſts] is underſtood of a pair of nerves, 
or two nerves ariſing together and ſerving for the ſame operation, {- 
ſation or motion; as, the ſixth conjugation or pair of nerves. 
Coxju'ncT, adj. [ conjunctus, Lat.] conjoined, united. 
When he conjunct and flatt'ring his diſpleaſure 
Tript me behind. Shakeſpeare. 
ConJu'xncT1ON [conjon@ion, Fr. congiunxione. It. conjuncion, Sp. | 
conjunclio, Lat. from con, and jungo, to join] 1. Union, league. A fd 
conjunction and amity between them. Bacon. In ſociety and conjundior 
with others. South. 2. [With grammarians] a particle or little word 
that ſerves to join other words or ſentences together, and to ſignify the 
relation. they have to one another. | | 
CoxJuxT1on [in aſtronomy] the concourſe or congreſs of two ſtars 
or planets in the ſame optical point of the heavens, where they are ſup- 
| poſed to have great power and influence; as, the comunctious and op- 
poſitions of ſtars, | „ 
CoxjuncT1on Apparent {in aſtronomy] is when the right-line ſup- 
poſed to be drawn thro? the centers of two planets, does not pals thro 
the centre of the earth. 1 Mel 
CoxjuncT1oN real or true [in aſtronomy] is when the right. 5 
being prolonged or lengthened, paſſes alſo through the ear? 
center. dt : 
Co'xjuncTi Morbi [Lat. in medicine] two diſcaſes which on 
together, and are diſtinguiſhed into connexi and conſequentes, 2 
former ſubſiſting at the ſame time, and the latter following one 
other. | | 
ConjuxcTr'va Tunica [Lat. in anatomy] the firſt coat wo 
brane of the eye, ſo named, becauſe it incloſes all the reſt, or wi 
it faſtens the eye in its orbit. But Doctor Keill, in his anatomy, 
given us a more corre& account of the etymology of this _ 
eyelids, ſays he, are covered within with a ſu ooth mem _ mi 
cox j uxcriva, becauſe it is continued upon the fore. part of 4 
conſtituting that which we call the awhite of the eye; it Ju ed. 
to the edges of the orbit. He adds, that it is full of ima f the eyes 
arteries, which appear big in an pt halmia, or inflammation 0 
See Boerbaade aconomia animalis æreis tabulis illuſtrat. Edit. bp 
Conju'ncTive [ conjon#if, Fr. conguncti vo, It. conjuncli uo, 
conjunctiuus, Lat.] 1. Joined, united; now obſolete. 
She's ſo conjundtive to my life and ſoul, 
That as the ſtar moves not but in his ſphere, 
I could not but by her. Shakeſpeare. ly to a bon. 
2. In grammar, the mood of a verb uſed ſubſequently 
junction; as, the conjundive or ſubjunktive mood of a Vere 


Cox- 


CON 


* . . o ; - ; > 

'<cprvetY [from conjunive] in union, not apart. Good 
Cons conjundtive taken, that is, not one without the other. 
m 

Brown. | 

ConJu NCT 


oINTLY- * : 101 
/ $3 [of conjunct] the being cloſe joined, 
CR 3 Fr. 2 It. conjuntura, Sp. 
_ Lat.] 1. The ſtate or circumſtances of affairs, combina- 
egen make cauſes. Unhappy conjuncture of affairs. King Charles. 
1 cal time. Such cenſures always attend ſuch conjuntures. Cla- 
bu Mode of union, connection. The motions of articulation 
_ as of letters in words. Holder. 4. Confiſtency. I grant 
15 reſhytery what with reaſon it can pretend to in a conjunQure with 
epiſcopac King Charles. 3 1 
Conjura'Tion [Fr. congiurazione, It. comuracidn, Sp. of comjura- 
Lat.] 1. The form or act of calling upon another in ſome {ſacred 


iyENxss, the quality of ſtate of being conjoined. 
[from conjun#] jointly, not apart. See Con- 


tio, 
OT We charge you, in the name of God, take heed, 
Under this conjuration ſpeak. Shakeſpeare. . SOR 
A plot or conſpiracy, ſecret cabal or league to do any public 
0 as to ſubvert the government, attempt the life of the prince, 
. 4: Magic words, characters or ceremonies; an inchantment, 
whereby evil ſpirits, tempeſts, Oc. are ſuppoſed to be raiſed and 
jyen away. | 
"_ What drugs, what charms, 
What conjuration, and what mighty magic, 
For ſuch proceeding I am charg'd withal, 
I won his daughter with. Shakeſpeare. | | 
ConjuRa'TION [in common law] is in a more eſpecial manner 
taken to intend a perſonal conference with the devil or evil ſpirits, 
either to compaſs ſome deſign, or to attain to the knowledge of ſome 


To Coxjv'x E, verb act. [conjurer, Fr. congiurare, It. conjurar, Sp. 
anjuro, Lat.] 1. To call upon in ſome ſacred name, to ſummon or 
of conjurs, : 
charge upon the ſacredneſs of an oath, or to deſire earneſtly, with the 
greateſt importunity; to enjoin with the higheſt ſolemnity. | 
I conjure you let him know = 
Whate'er was done againſt him Cato, did it. Addi on. | 
2. To conſpire or plot together, to bind many by an oath to ſome 
common deſign ; this is a tenſe that is rarely uſed. | 
He in proud rebellious arms, 
Drew after him the third part of heav'n's ſons, 
Conjur'd againſt the higheſt. Milton. 
3. To affect by enchantment, to charm. 
What black magician conjures up this fiend. Shakeſpeare. 
You have conjured up perſons that exiſt no where elſe but on old coins. 
Allen. 4. When this word is uſed for ſummon or conſpire, it is ac- 
cented on the laſt ſyllable, conjure ; when for charm, one the firſt, 
co Mur. 
To Conjure, verb neut. to practiſe conjuration or the raiſing of 
ſpirits. My invocation is honeſt and fair, and in his miſtreſs's name 
I conjure only to raiſe up him. Shakeſpeare. SE 
Conju'REMENT from conjure] ſerious injunction, ſolemn demand. 
Your earneſt entreaties and ſerious conjurements. Milton. 8 
Co'xjurer [from conjure] 1. One that uſes inchantments. 
Figures in the book | 
of ſome dead conjurer that would enforce nature. Donne. 
Would never find you in your conduct ſlipping 
Tho they turn'd conjurors to take you tripping. Addiſon. 
2. An impoſtor, who pretends to ſecret arts; a cunning man. 
From the account the loſer brings, 3 
The Conj rer knows who ſtole the things. Prior. | 
3. Ironically, a man of ſagacity, one of ſhrewd conduct. Tho' ants 
ae very knowing, I don't take them to be conjurers, and therefore 
could not gueſs I put corn in that room. Addi/on. - 
I never took him for a Cox j uRER; that is, I always looked on him 
to be a filly empty fellow. The Scots ſay ; they that burn him for a 
vitch, loſe all the coals. 9555 
To Conn [of connan, Sax. to know] 1. To get or learn without 
book, 2. To give; as, I conn you thanks. 3. To ſtrike with the 
hſt; a cant word, See To Cox. : | 
ONNA'SCENCE, Or CONN a'SCENCY [of con and naſcens, Lat.] 1. The 
late of being born together with another; common birth 2. The act of 
unting or growing together: this ſenſe is improper. Symphyſis de- 
ates a connaſcence or growing together. Wiſeman. 
Conna'te [comatus, of connaſcar, to be born] born together with 
a perſon 3 As, connate notions, | 
ONNA TURAL | connaturale, It. conatural, Sp. of con and naturalis, 
] 1. Being natural to ſeveral things; denoting a participation 
e fame nature. | | 
ow we may come 


To death, and mix with our comatural duſt. Milton. 
2, Suitable to nature. 


Whatever draws me ou. 
z. 8 ly mpathy, or ſome connat'ral force. Milton. 


2 nature, united with the being of a thing; as, conna- 


qulity af A LITY, or Conna'TURALNEss [from connatural] a 
bi: ty 0 being of the ſame nature with ſome other, natural inſepara- 
ho ere is a connaturality and congruity between that knowled 
8 1 habits, and that future eſtate of che ſoul. Hale. Such is 
Con was of our corruptions. Pear/on on the creed. 
* 0 ohr, the moſt weſternly province of Ireland. 
join No CT, verb ad. ¶ connettere, It. of connecto, Lat.] 1. To 
| quickſilye, die, or faſten together. The corpuſcles that conſtitute the 
er will be connected to one another. Boy/e. 2. To unite as a 
vith th 1 man muſt ſee the connection of each intermediate idea 
regular « connects, Locke, 3. To join in a juſt ſeries of thought, 
ments — of language; as, the author connects his argu- 
hag Connzer, verb neut. to cohere, to have a juſt relation to 
ſation, Preceden; and ſubſequent, This is only ald in conver- 


Li | 
CON 


Conne'cTicurT, a Britiſh colony of North America, botinded by 
the Maſſachuſet colony on the north-eaſt ; by the Atlantic Ocean of 
the ſouth-eaſt ; and by New York on the weſt; being about 100 miles 
in length, and 80 in breadth. This colony conſtitutes a diſtin& go- 
vernment, of a different form from that of New England. | 

Conne'cTIVELY, adj. [from connect] in conjunction; jointly: The 
peoples power is great, whenever they can unite connectively, or by 
W to exert it. Sa. | | | 

o Conne'x [connexum, ſup. of connecto, from con, and necto, Lat. 
to tie] to join together, to faſten to each other. To conneꝶ words of 
ſentences. Hale. 

They fly, 5 
By chains connex d. John Philips: | : To 

Connex [with logicians] thoſe things are ſaid to be connex, that 
are joined one to another with dependance or ſequence: 

Conne'x10n [Fr. conneſſione, It. connexion, Sp: of connexio, Lat.] 
1. The act of joining things together. 2. The ſtate of being faſtened to- 
gether. Joined in connexion ſweet. | Milton. | 
The eternal and inſeparable connexion between virtue and happineſs. 
Atterbury. 3. Dependency of one thing upon another, juſt relation 
to ſomething precedent or ſubſequent, coherence. Connexion and chain 
of cauſes. Hale. Due connexion with the end defign'd. Blackmore. 

Conneg'xiTy [connexite, Fr. conneſſita, It.] that by which. one 
thing is joined to another. — | Ke | 

Conne'x1ve [from conneæ] having the force of connecting, con- 
junctive. The predicate and ſubject are joined in a form of words by 
connexi ve particles. Watts. 5 | | 

 ConnicTa'T10n, Lat. a twinkling or winking with the eye. 

Conn1' VANCE, or Conx1'VENCE | Fr. conni rug, It. of conntucntia; 
Lat.] 1. The act of winking. Obſolete. 2. A feigning not to ſee, 
winking at a fault, a paſſing it by without puniſhment, Every vice 
interprets a conni vance, an approbation: South, FE 

To Conx1've [conniver, Fr. conniveo, Lat.) 1. To wink, to nod 
judicicuſy. To connive with either eye. Spectator. 2. To pretend 
blindneſs or ignorance ; commonly with af. He perſuades authority 
to comive at his own vices: Rogers. 3. To let pats uncenſured. 

Connive'nTEs Glandulæ or Valuulæ, Lat. [in anatomy} are 


wrinkles or corrugations in the inner coat or membrane of the two 


large inteſtines, the jejunum and ilium. 

Conxo1'ssANCE, Fr. a ſolid and critical judgment in any art or ſci- 
ence ; particularly in painting, ſculpture, &c. | 

Cox xotss “ux, Fr. [of cornoitre, Fr. to know] a perſon well verſed 
or thoroughly {killed in any art or ſcience ; eſpecially a critic, or one 
who is a thorough judge or maſter in matters of painting, &c. It is 
often applied to a pretended critic. | | 

Your leſſon learnt, you'll be ſecure | 
IJ 0 get the name of connoiſſeur. Sauiſt. 
Co'x x ok, the capital of a county of the ſame name in the circle of 


Suabia, in Germany, about 20 miles north of Conſtance. Lat. 4759 


50 N. Long. . 23 E. | | 

To Co'nnoTaTE, werb af. [of con, and noto, to note] to imply, 
to betoken. God's foreſceing does not include or connotate pre-deter- 
mining. Hammond. 


/ 


ConnoTaA'Tion [from tonnotate] implication of ſomething be 


ſides itſelf, inference. By reaſon of the coexiſtence of one thing with 


another, there ariſeth a various relation or connotation between them. Hale. 


To Cox xo TE [from con, and nota, a mark] to imply, to betoken. 
Good connotes a certain ſuitableneſs of it to ſome other thing. South. 
Connu'BlAL [connubialis, Lat.] belonging to wedlock, matrimo- 
nial. | To” 
| Should ſecond love a pleaſing flame inſpire, 

And the chaſte queen connubial rites require. Pope. | 
ConxuTR1'TiOUs fo natural philoſophy] is that which becomes 
habitual to a perſon from his particular nouriſhment, or what breaks 
out into a diſeaſe in proceſs of time, which gradually had its firſt ali- 
ments from ſucking a diſtemper'd nurſe, &c. | 

Conoi'D [xwroeudns, Of x., a cone, and e., reſemblance ; 
with geometricians] a ſolid body reſembling a cone, excepting that 
inſtead of a perfect circle, it has for its baſe an ellipſis or ſome other 
curve approaching thereto ; or it is a ſolid produced by the circum- 
volution or turning of any ſection of a cone about its axis. 

Conoip Elliptical [in geometry] is a ſolid figure, made from the 
plane of a ſemi * turned about one of its axis. | 

Conoip Parabelical [in geometry] is a ſolid made by the turning 
of a parabola about its axis. | | 

Cono'tes [with anatomiſts] a particular gland or kernel in the 
brain, the ſame as conarium or glandula pinealis. | 

Cono1'picaL [from conoid] approaching to the form of a cone. 

To Coxnqua'praTE [conguadratum, Lat.] to bring into a ſquare, 
together with another. | | 

To Conqua'ssaTeE [conguaſſatum, ſup. of conguaſſs, of con, and 


_ guaſſe, to ſhake] to agitate, to ſhake. Vomits violently conguaſ/ate 


the lungs. Harvey. f | 
Conquassa"rion [from conguaſſate] a ſhaking as in an earthquake; 
a daſhing or breaking to pieces. 
ConquassaT1on [in pharmacy] the pounding of things in a mor- 
tar, s 
To Co'nquer, verb ad. ¶ conguerir, Fr. conquiftare, It. conquiſtar, 
Sp. conguiro, Lat.] 1. To gain or get by force of arms. 
Who conguer d nature, ſhou d preſide o'er wit. Pope. 
2. To bring under, to overcome. 
Both tugging to be victors, breaſt to breaſt, | 
Yet — conqueror, nor conguer d. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To maſter, to ſurmount ; as, to conguer all difficulties. 
To Con gukx, verb neut. to get the victory. 
Reſolv'd to conguer or to die. Waller. | 
Co'nqueRanLE [of conquer] that may be conquered, He will find 
it eaſy and congurrable. South. ; iy | 
Cox RNA, a port town of Brittany, in France, 40 miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Breſt. tk | | 
Cox NR. 1. One who has conquered or obtained the vittory. 
The flave called out to the congueror, remember, Sir, that you are a 
man. Addiſen. 2. A ſubduer, one who ruins countries, 
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dad, Sp. of conſanguinitas, Lat.] the relation or kindred between e 


ing one's own thoughts and actions; as, any x va conſcious beings. 


* 


CON. 


Conqueror: who leave behind 3 
Nothing but ruin whereſoe'er they rove. Miſton. 

Co'nquesr [conguifta, It. and Sp. congiete, Fr.] 1. The act of 
conquering, ſubjection. A perfect congueſt of a country reduces all. 
Davies. 2. Victory, ſucceſs in arms. In joys of congueft he reſigns 
his breath. Addiſon. 3. The thing gained by victory. 

More willingly I mention air, 
This our old conqueſt ; than remember hell, 
Our hated habitation. Milton. | 

Co'nquer, a port town of Brittany, in France, about eight miles 
weſt of Breſt. 

Conrta'"ra Pelli [old law Lat. probably of corroyeur, Fr. a cur- 
rier] a hide or ſkin dreſt. 

Consancurneous [conſanguiners, Lat.] near of kin, of the ſame 
blood, not affined. Shakeſpeare uſes it. | 


Consancvi'niTY. [conſanguinite, Fr. conſanguinita, It. conſanguini- 


ſons of the ſame blood, or iſſued from the ſame root; diſtinguiſhed 
from affinity or relation by marriage. Chriſt condeſcended to a cog- 
nation and conſanguinity with us. South. | 2h | 
ConsancurNeous [of conſanguineus, Lat.] a-kin by blood. 
Covs AR cIxATIOR (of conſarcino, Lat.] the act of patching toge- 
ther. | | | | 
Co'xcrexnce [Fr. cenſcienxa, It. conſciencia, Sp. of conſcientia, Lat.] 
1. The knowledge or faculty by which we judge of our own goodneſs, 
or wickedneſs. When a people have no touch of conſcience, no ſenſe of 
their evil doings; tis bootleſs to think to reſtrain them. Spenſer. Conſcience 
fignifies that knowledge which a man hath of his own thoughts and ac- 
tions. Sv. 2. A ſecret teſtimony or judgment of the ſoul, whereby it 


gives approbation to things it does, that are naturally ut» and re- 


proaches itſelf for thoſe that are evil. 3. Juſtice, the eſtimate of con- 
ſcience. He had, againſt right and conſcience, by ſhameful treachery, 
intruded himſelf into another man's kingdom. Kno/les. 4. Conſciouſ- 
neſs of our own thoughts and actions. | | 
The ſweeteſt cordial we receive at laſt, | 

ls conſcience of our virtuous actions paſt, Denham. 
5. Real ſentiment, veracity, private thought. They did in their co#- 
/cience know that he was not able to ſend them any part of it. C/arer- 
don. 6. Scruple, difficulty; as, to make a conſcience of doing any 


thing. 7. Ludicrouſſy; reaſon, reaſonableneſs. 


Canſt thou the conſcience lack, 
Io think I ſhall lack friends? Shateſpeare. 
A friend, as far as Coxscirxck permits. 

Fr. Ami autant que la conſciencele permet. 5 

Lat. Ujque ad ares (to the altar) amicus. Aul. Gel. 

Gr. Mex PH D. exp. Plut. | 

The tie of friendſhip, tho' it obliges us to ſtick at nothing that is 

innocent to ſerve our friends, yet is no way obligatory, where our pro- 


bity and conſcience is at ſtake. 


A guilty Coxscikxer needs no accuſer, | 

For it generally betrays itſelf with ſhame, fear, or diffidence. 

Lat. Se judice nemo nocens abſolvitur. 
2 fafe Coxscixxck makes a ſound fleedp. 

The truth of this aphoriſm cannot be better illuſtrated than by a 
conſideration of the miſerable ſtate of thoſe who have a bad one, who 
are never at reſt either by day or night. Whence the Latins ſay, 

Quos diri conſcia facti mens habet attonitos, & ſurdo wverbere cædit. 

Conscit'nTIous [conſcientieux, Fr. conſcienxieſo, It.] ſcrupulous, 
exactly juſt, that has a good conſcience. | 

Conscie'nTIousLY from conſcientious] with good conſcience. 
More ſtreſs laid on the ſtrictneſs of law, than conſcientiouſly belongs to 
it. L'Eftrange. | 

ConsciE'NTiOUSNEss [of conſcientious] the ſtate of having a good 
conſcience, exactneſs of juſtice. A wonderful con/ciouſneſs, if they 
will content themſelves with leſs profit than they can make. Locke. 

Co'n5c10NAaBLE [from conſcience] conſcientious, equitable, reaſon- 
able. No farther conſcronable than putting on the mere form of civil 
ſeeming. Shakeſpeare. os 
Co'NscIOoNABLENESsS [of confſcionable] equity, reaſonableneſs. 

Co'nscIoNAaBLY [from conſcionable | e in a manner agree- 
able to conſcience. A prince mult be uſed cox/cionably. Taylor. 

Co'xscious [conſcins, Lat.] 1. Endowed with the power of know- 


2. Knowing from memory, without any new information. 
Con/cious of th' occafion, fear d th' event. Dryden. 
3. Privy to, admitted to the knowledge of; with zo. 
Aneas only conſcious to the ſign, | 
Preſag'd the event. Dryden. | 
4. Bearing witneſs by conſcience to any thing. Cen/cious to herſelf 
that he had been encouraged by her. Clarenden. 

Co'xsctousLyY [from conſtines] with a knowledge of one's own 
thoughts and actions. The ſame thinking thing always conſciouſiy pre- 
ſent. Locke. 

Co'xscriousness [of wnſtious] 1. The perception of what paſſes in 
a man's own mind. Locke. 2. Inward guiltineſs, a knowledge or ſenſe 
of one's own guilt or innocence. 'To break the peace of an honeſt 
mind, there muſt be ſome guilt or conſciouſneſs. Pope. : 

ConscR1'BED [in geometry] is the ſame as circumſcribed. 

Co'xscRIPT [conſcriptus, from con, and ſeribo, Lat. to write] as, 
patres conſeripti, Roman ſenators, ſo called, becauſe their names were 
written in the regiſter or catalogue of the ſenate. 

ConscR1'PTION [conſeriptio, Lat.] an inrolling er regiſtring. 

To Co'nsECRATE | conſecratum, ſup. of conſcro, Lat.] 1. To dedicate 
inviolably to any particular purpoſe or perſon; with 79. He ſhall con- 

/ecrate tinto the Lord the days of his ſeparation. Numbers. 2. To de- 
vote, to hallow, to appropriate to ſacred uſes. A biſhop ought not 
to canſecrate a church which the patron has built for filthy gain, Ay/ife. 
3. To canonize. | | | 

Co'nseCRATE, part. adj. [from the verb] devoted, dedicated. Af. 
ſembled in that conſecrate place to ſing unto God. Bacon. 

Co'nsECRATER [from conſecrate] one that conſecrates or performs 
the rites by which any thing is devoted to ſacred purpoſes, The con- 

fecrater of a ſacrament. Atterbury. | 


$0 


CON 


Constcrna'rion. 1. A hallowing, appointing or ſettin 15 
holy uſe, a dedicating or devoting things or * to 1 an 
God, with certain proper ſolemnities. The conſecration of his 05 a 
upon his head. Numbers. 2. The act of declaring one h ea 


a l 
mzation. The Roman calendar {wells with new Warden ce 


Hale. nene. 
CONSECRATION of Emperors, took its original from the d 
Romulus, which Herodian deſcribes as follows. The em 
leave either ſons or deſigned ſucceſſors at their death, are conſec 
aſter this manner, and are ſaid to be enrolled among the dee 
the gods. On this occaſion the whole city maintains a public * 
mixed as it were with the ſolemnity of a fetlival. The t-ye 404 S 8 
ried in a very ſumptuous funeral, according to the ordinary te T 
But they take care to have an 1MAGE of the emperor made in & 
done to the life, and this they expoſe to public view, juſt at the MY 
trance of the palace gate, on a ſtately bed of ivory, covered With 8 
garments of embroidered work and cloth of gold. The image . 
there all pale, as if under a dangerous indiſpoſition, the whole fo ly 
dreſſed in black, fit the greatelt part of the day round the bed wy 


eification of 
perors, Why 


left hand, and the matrons, who either on account of their ge 
huſbands are reputed noble; on the right hand. They wear no ls 


or gold, or other ornaments ; but are attired in cloſe white yeſt; Thi 
ceremony continues /even days together, the phyſicians being Amin 
every day to the bed-fide, and declaring the patient continually tg 
grow worſe and worſe, At laſt, when they ſuppoſe him to be dezd 
a ſelect company of young gentlemen of the ſenatorian order take wp 
the bed upon their ſhoulders, and carry it through the vi ſacra, or the 
holy way, into the old Forum, the place where the Roman magiſtrates 
are uſed to Jay down their offices. On both ſides there are raiſed og. 
leries, with ſeats one above another, one fide being filled with boy: 
nobly deſcended, and of the moſt eminent patrician families; the other 
with a like ſet of /adies of quality ; who both together ſing hymns and en 
compoſed in very mournful and paflionate airs, to the praiſe of the de. 
ceaſed. When theſe are over, they take up the bed again andcarryit 
into the Campus Martius, where in the wideſt part of the feld is 


erected a four-ſquare pile, intirely compoſed of large planks, in ſhape 


a pavillion, and exactly regular and equal in dimenhons. This in the 
inſide is filled with dry chips, but without is adorned with coverlets gf 
cloth of gold, and beautified with pictures and curious figures in ivory, 
Above this is placed another frame of wood, lefs, but ſet off with the 
like ornaments with little portico's. Over this is placed a third and 
fourth pile, each leſs than that whereon it ſtands ; and ſo others, per. 
haps till they come to the leaſt of all, which forms the top. The f. 
gure of the ſtructure, taken all together, may be compared to tho 
watch-towers, which are to be ſeen in harbours of note, and by the 
fire on their top direct the courſe of ſhips into the haven. After 
this, hoiſting up the body into the /econd frame of building, they get 
together a vaſt quantity of all manner of ſweet odours and perfumes, 
whether of fruits, herbs or gums, and place them in heaps all about it: 
there being no nation, city, or indeed any eminent men, who do not 
rival one another in paying theſe laſt preſents to their prince. When 


the place js quite filled with a huge pile of ſpices and drugs, the whole 


order of knights ride in a ſolemn proceſſion round the ſtructure, and 
imitate the motions of the Pyrrhic 4 Chariots too, in a very te- 
gular and decent manner, are drove round the pile, the drivers being 
cloathed in purple, and bearing the images of all the illuſtrious Ro- 
mans, renowned either for their councils, or adminiſtration at home, 
or their memorable atchievements in war. The pomp being finiſhed, 
the ſuccceſſor takes a torch in his hand and puts it to the pile, and 
at the ſame time the whole company afiiſt in lighting it in ſeyeril 
places; when on a ſudden the chips and drugs catching fre, the 
whole pile is quickly conſumed. Atlaſt, from the higheſt and ſmallel 
frame of wood an eagle is let looſe, which, aſcending with the flames 
towards the ſky, is ſuppoſed to carry the prince's ſoul to heaven., 

Consz'CTarRY, adj. [ conſectarius, Lat.) conſequential, follov- 
ig by conſequence. Conſectary Impieties, and concluſions ariſe. 

rawn. 

ConsEcTARY, ſub. ¶ conſectarium, Lat.] 1. That which follows 
upon the demonſtration of an argument; a conſequence drawn from a 
Propoſition that went before. 2. An addition, :nirence or deduction, 
and is the ſame as corollary. Theſe propoſitions are conſeZaries dun 
from obſervations. Woodward. | 5 

Consecrary [in geometry] is ſome conſequent truth which 1 


5 gained from ſome demonſtration. 


Coxskcu“TrIoN Cconſecutio, Lat.] 1. A train of conſequences. Some 
conſecutions are evidently found in the premiſes. Hale. 2. Succeſſon. 
A quick conſecution of the colours. Newton. 

Consecu'rion Month [in aſtronomy] the ſpace between the con 
junction of the moon with the ſun, being ſomething more than 29 


days and a half. 


Conse'cuTive [conſecitive, Fr. conſecutive, Sp. and It. of conſect- 
tivus, Lat.] 1. Following or ſucceeding immediately one after an0- 
ther; it is generally ſaid of things, not of perſons. Fifty con/ecutra' 
years. Arbuthnot. 2. Conſequential. The actions of a man conſccu- 
tive to volition. Locke. * 

ConsE'cuTivery [from conſecutive ; in ſchool philoſophy] + 
term uſed in oppoſition to antecedently, and ſometimes to fear?) 
caſually. and 

To ConsE'MINATE eme — of conſemino, from con, 
*men, Lat. ſeed] to ſow divers ſeeds together. ; 

: Ns es [ confen/So, Lat.] — accord. A vital cg. 


| fron of the whole body. Bentley. 


To Cons 'r [conſentir, Fr. conſentire, It. conſentir, Sp. f coſe 
tic, Lat.] 1. To agree, or accord. 2. To co-operate to the 55 q 
3. To yield, to give conſent, to approve or allow of; wich . 
this we conſent unto you. Geneſis. 


5 t. con- 
Consexnr [ conſenſus, Lat. conſentement, Fr. confentiment0, It 


entimeinto, Sp.] 1. The act of yielding or conſenting. Plenary 
4 was not. 2 Birte. 2. Abi Srrootient, approbation. 
The fighting winds would ſtop there and admure, ; 
Learning conſent and concord from his Iyre. ConviYy. 
3. Coherence with, correſpondence. + 
Demons found 


In fire, air, flood, or under ground, : Whoſe 


CON 
e power hath a true conſent 
— 96 or with element. 
to one point, co-operation. 3 
ih * is the oride great harmony, that ſprings | 
© From union, order, full con/ent of things. Pape. 

Silence gives Coxs Nr. * 
| ſay ; Reine antwort is eine antwort. (No anſwer is 
_ rr 9 This ſaying is taken literally. 

an an e of Parts Lwith anatomiſts] a certain agreement or ſym- 
os me animal economy, by means whereof, when one part is 

pathy Jat ely affetted, another at a diſtance becomes affected in like 

imme - by means of ſome fibres and nerves, which are common to 

on 4 or communicated by other branches with one another. 

3 er [with phyſicians] 1s the depending of one diſtemper upon 

ſs a a difficulty of breathing is ſaid to proceed by conſent 2 


Milton, 


R pleurify ; and when ſo, it ceaſes immediately upon the removal of the 


ile hich it depends. | 
3 x/neous [conſentaneus, Lat.] agreeable, ſuitable with 
er; with 70. Brown and Hammond uſe it. 


ConsENTA NEOUSLY [of conſentaneous] agreeably, conſiſtently 


CoxsENT A NEOUSNESS [from conſentaneous ] agreeableneſs, ſuitable - 


— [conſentiens, Lat.] agreeing with, not differing in 
entiment. The authority due to the conſentient judgment and practice 
of the univerſal church. Oxford Reaſons againſt the Covenant. 

Cons QUENCE Fr. conſequent, It. con/equtncia, Sp. of conſequen- 
113, Lat.] 1. That which follows from any cauſe or principle, con- 


cluſion, inference, collected from the agreement of other previous pro- 


tons; as, that does not follow as a good conſequence. 2. The 
"eſult of any action or thing, event, effect of a cauſe. Shun the 
hitter conſequence. Milton. 3. Importance, moment, or weight. 
4. Concatenation of cauſes and effects. That which firſt brought fin 
into the world, muſt, by neceſſary conſequence, bring in ſorrow too. 
Sth. F. That which produces conſequences, influence, tendency. 
[tis of very ill conſequence to the ſuperſtructing of good life. Hammond. 
6. Importance, moment or weight. The anger of Achilles was of 
ſuch conſequence, that it embroiled the kings of Greece. Addiſon. 


the natural ſucceſſion of the ſigns. 
argument oppoſed to the antecedents, being ſomewhat deduced or ga- 
thered from a preceding argument, eſpecially the laſt propoſition of a 
ſjllogiſm. 5 5 
Can ſyllogiſm ſet things right? 
No, majors ſoon with minors fight: 
Or both in friendly conſort join d, 
The conſeguence limps falſe behind. Prior. | 
Co'nsrqQuENT, adj. [Fr. conſeguente, It: conſeguiente, Sp. of conſe- 
ques, Lat.) 1. Following by argumentative deduction. 2. Followin 
as the effect from a cauſe ; with zo. The right was conſequent to, — 
built on an act perfectly perſonal. Locke. 3. Sometimes with pon. 
Satisfation or diſſatisfaction conſequent upon a man's acting. South. 
ConsequenT, ſubft. 1. That which follows from previous propoſitions 


not the people of God, are in nothing to be followed ? This conſequent 
were good, if only the cuſtom of the people of God is to be obſerved. 
Huter. 2. Effect, that which follows, an acting cauſe. 

 Cons8qQuenT of @ Ratio [with mathematicians} is the latter of the 
two terms of proportion, or the term between which and the antece- 


number 4 to 6, 6 is the conſequent with which the antecedent 4 is com- 
pared, or if the proportion were a magnitude or quantity, as B to C, 
Cis fad to be the conſequent. | 
Cors vA [from conſequent] 1. Of or pertaining to conſequence, 
produced from the neceſſary concatenation of effects to cauſes. 
We ſometimes wrangle when we ſhould debate, 
A conſequential ill which freedom draws, | 
A bad effect, but from a noble cauſe. Prior. 
2. Concluſire, having the conſequences juſtly drawn from the premiſes 
ee highly conſequential and concludent to my purpoſe. Hale. . 
NSEQUE NTIALLY [from conſequential} 1. With juſt deduction of 
conſequences. The faculty of writing con/equentially and expreſſing 
his meaning. AdZiſen. 2. By conſequence, eventually, not imme- 
ately, This relation is ſo neceſſary that God cannot diſcharge a ra- 
tonal creature from it: altho* con/equentially indeed he may do fo by 
the annihilation of ſach creatures. South. 3. In a regular ſeries. 
crea man a king in his dreams, and a beggar awake, and dreamt 
enſequentiall and in continued unbroken ſchemes, would he be in 
reality a king or a beggar ? Addiſon. 1 
Cous RGE NTIALN ESS [of conſequentia 
od conſequence, regular conſecutian 
4 | 


the quality of following by 
way of argument or diſ- 


Cons VENTI x [ conſequemment, Fr. conſequenter, Lat.] 1. B 
. . 22 * „eat. J 1. BY n- 
der, neceſſarily, by the connection of ee Qs to their cauſes. In 
moſt perfect poem a perfect idea was requir'd, and conſequently all 
1 RL anther to imitate it. Dryden, 2. In conſequence, in pur- 
+ , nere is conſequently upon this diſtinguiſhing principle an in- 
ward ſatisfa&tion or dillatisfation. South. Wn a raed 


Co NSEQUENTNESS [from | . 
conſequent} regular connection and de- 
wag h Propoſitions, conſecution l diſcourſe. The con/equentneſs 
A voy Sabo doctrine. Digby. 
ABLE [con bili * | : 
to key) that 25, 2 ilis, from cenſerwo, of con, and /erwvo, Lat 
FANCY [conſerwans, I. held by the lord 
of vans, Lat.] courts held by the lord mayor 
re for the preſervation of the fiſhery on the river Thames, are 
( courts of conſerv b 
ONSERV a'T 


* ion [Pr. conſervazione, It. conſervacidn, Sp. of conſer- 
Lat.] 1, The act of keeping or 8 care — keep from 
the — pve 5 alterations in the globe tend rather to 
de diforg So conſervation of the earth and its productions, than to 
N wy deſtruction of both. Woodward. 2. Preſervation from 
alien for tþ O enquire of the means of preventing or ſtaying putre- 
mw. dein conſiſteth the means of conſervation of bodies, Ba- 


ConsEQUENCE [in aſtrology] is when a planet moves according to 


Cons gu ER [with logicians)] the laſt part or propoſition of an 


peare. 


by rational deduCtion, conſequence. Doth it follow that they, being 


dent, the compariſon is made, as in the reaſon of proportion of the 


C ON 


| Congrya/riva Medicina, that part of phyſie that contributes tg 
the preſerving a perſon in health, in contra-diſtin&ion to the pharma. 


ceutic, which applies remedies to the diſeaſed. Lat. 


, I ſhall aſk no pardon of my reader, if taking occaſion here to ob- 
erve, that he'll find the beſt comment oh this important ſubject, in 
9 poem of Dr. Armſtrong's, entitled, The art of preſerving 

Conse'rvarIVE [conſervo, Lat.] having the power of oppoſing di- 
minution or injury. The ſpherjeal figure is the moſt perſect and 
conſervative of all others. Ran 

CoxsgRvA“Tox [conſervateur, Fr. conſervatore, It. conſervadbr, Sp. 
of ar Lat.] a keeper or maintainer, a protector or defender; 
an officer eſtabliſhed for the ſecurity and preſervation of the privileges 
granted ſome ities, bodies, communities, &r. particularly with re- 
gard to inſpecting the fick. For that you declare that you have many 
ick, he was warned by the conſervator of the city, that he ſhould 
keep at a diſtance. Bacon. 

. ConsERva'Tor of the Peace, one whoſe office is to ſee that the 
king's peace be kept. Conſerwators of the peace of the two king- 
doms. Clarendon. Single conſervators of their own ſpecies. Hale. 

ConSERVATOR of the truce and ſafe-condud?, an officet appoint 
2 3 ＋ * to ＋ of offences committed on the main 

a, out of the li of the Cinque 1 ing 8 
2 rty | que Ports, againſt the king's truce 

ConSERVA'TOR of the Peace [in common law] a petty cohſtable. 

| ConservarTor [inlaw] an umpire choſen or appoitited to compoſe 
differences between two parties: 195 5 | 
. adj. [of conſervator, Lat.] of a preſerving qua- 
ity. | 

CONSERVATORY, abt. [conſervatorium, from conſervo, Lat.] a place 
to keep or lay things up in according to their proper nature ; as; a green- 
houſe for plants, a pond for fiſh, a granary for corn. 3 

To CoxskavE [conſerver, Fr. conſerware, It. conſerwdr, Sp. of 
conſer vo, Lat.] 1. To 5 or keep without loſs or detriment. No- 
thing was loſt out of theſe ſtores, imce the part of conſerving what 
others have gained in knowledge is eaſy. Temple. Able to conjerve 
their properties unchanged. Newton. 2. To candy or pickle fruits. 

Conserve [Fr. conſer va, It. in confectionary] 1. A ſort of 


_ compoſition made of ſugar, and the paſte of flowers or herbs, till 


they harden and candy, ſo that it may be kept ſeveral years. Can- 
died con/erves made of ſugar and lemons. Bacon. 2. A conſerva- 
tory j an unuſual ſenſe, Set the pots of tuberoſes into your conſerwe. 
velyn. | | | 
Conse'rver [from conſerve] 1: A layer up, he that preſerves things 
from loſs or dimunition. Induſtrious collector and conſerwer of choice 
pieces in that kind. Hayward, 2. A preparer of conſerves. | 
Conse'ss10N [conſefio, Lat.] a fitting together, as a judge, Ec. 
_ Coxse'ss0R, Lat. one that ſits with others. GER 
To Cons!rper, verb act. [confiderer, Fr. confiderare, It. confiderar 
Sp. and Port. of confidero, Lat.] 1. To mind, to think of with care 
to examine, to ſift. At our more confider'd time we'll read. Shake/- 
2. To take into the view, not to omit in the examination. It 
ſeems neceſſary, in the choice of perſons for greater employments, to 
confider their bodies as well as their minds. Temple. 3. A kind of in- 
te jection, whereby attention is ſummoned. . 5 
Conſider, . 
Thy life hath yet been private. Milton. 
4. To requite, to reward one for his trouble; as, to confider fervices 


done to one, Shakeſpeare... 5. To regard, to have a reſpect for. 


To Coxs Ex, verb neut. 1. To meditate upon maturely, not to 
judge raſnly. None confidereth in his heart, neither is there know- 
ledge nor underſtanding. //aiah 2. To deliberate, to work in the 


mind; with f. Widow, we will corfider of thy ſuit. Shakeſpeare. 3. 


To doubt, to heſitate. | 
Many maz'd conſderings did throng, 
And preſs in with this caution. Shakeſprare. 
4. Not to deſpiſe. Let us conſider one another to provoke unto love. 
Hebrews. 7 5 | 

Cons!'DERABLE, [Fr. and Sp. confiderabile, It.] 1. Remarkable, wor- 
thy of conſideration, of regard. Eternity is infinitely the molt c- 
dereble duration. Tillotſon, 2. Deſerving notice, reſpectable, being 
above neglect. Men confiderable in all worthy profeſſions. Sprat. I 
am ſo conſiderable a man, that I cannot have leſs than forty ſhillings a 
year. Addiſon. 3. Important, valuable. Maſters of as cogfiderable 
eſtates, as thoſe who have the greateſt portions of land. Aaddiſon. 
4. More than a little; it has a middle ſignification between little and 
great. Many had brought in very confiderable ſums of money. Cla- 
rendon. | 

Cons1'DERABLENEss [of confideratle] the ſtate of deſerving no- 
tice ; importance, dignity, deſert. We muſt not always meaſure the 
confiderableneſ; of things by their moſt obvious uſefulneſs. Boyle. 

Cons! DERABLY 7 conſiderable] 1. In a degree deſerving no- 
tice, though not the higheſt. | 
Bange {till confiderably gains, FED | 
Both by their good example and their pains. Roſcommon. 
2. With importance. Serving you more confiderably than I have yet 
been able to do. Pope. ; | | 

Cons1'pERance [from conſider] reflection, ſober thought. After 
this cold conſid" rance ſentence me. Shakeſpeare. : 

Cons1'DERaTE [conſideratus, Lat.] 1. Wiſe, circumſpeR, adviſed, 
diſcreet, ſerious, not negligent. Eneas is patient, con/iderate, and 
careful of his people. D 1. 2. Regardful, having reſpect to ; 
with of. Though they will do _ or virtue, yet they may be 
preſumed more conſiderate of praiſe. Decay of Piety. 3. Moderate, 
not rigorous. A ſenſe much uſed in converſation. 

Cons!'peRATELY [from confiderate] wiſely, circumſpettly, _ 
Circumſtances ſway an ordinary judgment of a wiſe man, not fully 
and conſiderately pondering the matter. Bacon. | 

Consi'VERATENESS m confiderate ] deliberation, conſiderate 


—_— 

ons1'DERATION I Fr. confiderarione, It. confideracidn, Sp. of conſt 

deratio, Lat.] 1. _ hs of conſidering or a bethinking one's ſelf, 

mental view; as, when a thing comes in conſideration. 2. Mature 

thought, ſerious deliberation. Let us think with confideration. Sidney. 
+ 3 Contem- 
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3. Contemplation, meditation on any ſubject. The love you bear 
to Mopfa, hath brought you to the confederation of her virtues. Sidney. 
4. Importance, worthy of regard. Lucan is the only author of con- 
fideration among the Latin poets, who was not explained for the uſe 
af the Dauphin. Addiſon. 5. A forcible reaſon, reſpe&, regard, 
motive, influence, ground of conduct. Made general upon very 
partial, and not enough deliberated confiderations. Clarendon. 6. Rea- 
fon, ground of concluding. Moved with ſuch confiderations as have 
been before ſet down. Hooker. 7. A requital, equivalent, compen- 
ſation ; as, to do a thing upon a good or valuable confideration. 
| ConsiveraTiION [in a legal ſenſe} is the material cauſe of a bar- 
gain, or guid pro guo contract either expreſſed or implied, without 
which it would not be eſſectual or binding; expreſs'd, as when a man 
bargains to give a certain ſum of money for any thing; or elſe im- 
plied, as when the law enforces a conſideration, upon any man who 
coming into an inn, and taking both meat _——— for himſelf 
and his horſe, without bargaining with the hoſt, if he iſcharge not 
the houſe, the hoſt may ſtay his horſe. Cowel. | 
Cons1'DERER [from confider] one who conſiders or reflects. A 
deep confiderer. Government of the Tongue, Ty 
To Cons!'ev, werb ad. [configner, Fr. conſignare, It. confinar, Sp. 
corſignar, Port. of conſigno, Lat.] 1. To make over any thing with the 
right to it, in a formal manner, to deliver into other hands ; ſome- 
times with /o, ſometimes over to. Men by free gift confign over a 
place to divine worſhip. South. 2. To appropriate, to quit for a cer- 
tain purpoſe. The French commander con/igned it to the uſe for 
which it was intended. Dryden. 3. To commit, to entruſt, The 
four evangeliſts con/igned to writing that hiſtory. Addiſon. | | 
To Cons1cx [in trafic] goods are ſaid to be conſigned to the cor- 
reſpondent or factor, which are ſent over to him by the merchant or 
employer, or e contra. | | 
To Cons1cN, werb neut. 1. To yield, to reſign; a ſenſe now 
obſolete. | | 
All lovers muſt | | 
| Conſigu to thee, and come to duſt. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To ſign, to conſent to; allo oblolete. A maid yet roſed over 
with the virgin crimſon of modeſty; it were, my lord, a hard con- 
dition for a maid to con to. Shakefheare, - 
Cons1Gna'TION { Fr. conſegnazione, It. conſignaciòn, Sp. of conſigna- 
tio, Lat.] 1. The act of ſigning. We may look upon the tradition 
of the holy ſacramental ſymbols as a direct confignation of pardon, 


Taylor. 2. The act of conſigning or making over a thing to ano- 
ther. Deſpair is a cetain confegnation to eternal ruin. Taylor, | 


ConSIGNATION, Or CONSIGNMENT [in a legal ſenſe] is the putting 
a ſum of money, Sc. into ſure bands, until the decition of a con- 
troverſy or law-ſuit, that hinders the delivery of the ſaid truſt to the 
proper owner. ” : . 

Cons1'6XMENT {from conſign] 1. The act of conſigning. 2. The 
Writing ſealed, by which any thing is conſigned. | 

Cons! 'GNATURE { confignatura, Lat.] a ſealing together. 

CoNns1GNIFICA'T1ON, a ſignifying by tokens, or with ſome other 
thmg. Lat. | 

Cons16N1'FICATIVE, that is of the ſame ſignification with another. 

Cons1'MiLaR [of con and fimilis, Lat.] alike or 
common reſemblance. | 

CoxsIuILITY [confemilitas, Lat.] common likeneſs or reſem- 
blance. wi BSD 

To Cons1'sT [confiter, Fr. confiflere, It. confifiir, Sp. of conſiſts, 
Lat.] i. To be made up of, to be compoſed ; with of The land 
would c:n/ift e, plains. Burnet. 2. Not to oppoſe or contradict ; ge- 
rerally having av Neceſſity and election cannot cori together. 
Bramball. | | | 
| Health conffts with temperance alone. Pepe. 
3. To ſubſiſt, not to periſh. By him all things conf. Coloffans. 
4. To continue fixed, not to be diſſipated. Flame doth not mingle 
with fame, but only remaineth contiguous, as it cometh to pals 
betwixt con/iſizng bodies. Bacon. 5. Jo be comprized or contained 
in any thing. A great beauty of letters does often cone in little 
paſages of private convei ſation. Wal. | 

Cons!'sTEKCE, or Cons1'sTENCY [Fr. confiflenza, It. confiſtencia, 
Sp. of conſiſlentia, low Lat.] 1. The manner of being, ſtate with 
reſpect to material exiſtence, Water divided, maketh many circles, 


till it reſtore «(elf to the ratural (on/fience. Bacon. 2. The degree of 


thickneis, or rarity of liquid things. Juices boiled into the cox/ftence 
of a ſyrup. Artuthnot. 3. Subſtance, form, make. His friendſhip 
is of a noble make, and a laſting con/iftency. South. 4. Agreement 
or relation with itſelf, or with any thing elſe, uniformity. That 
conſiſiency of behaviour, whereby he inflexifly purſues thoſe meaſures 
which appear the molt juſt. Addiſon. 5. A ſtate of reſt, in which 
things capable of growth or decreaſe continue for ſome time at a 
ſtand; as, the growth, con/iftence, and return of a tree. Chambers. 

Cons1IsTENCE [1n phyſic] is that ſtate of a body, wherein its com- 
ponent particles are ſo connected among themſelves, ſo as not to ſe- 
parate or recede from each other. | 

Cons!'sTENT [confiſiers, Lat.] 1. Suitable or agreeable to, not 
contradictory or oppoſite ; generally having evith, I heir politics o- 
thers do not think client with honour to practice. Hddiſon. 2. Not 
fluid, having a conſiſtence. 

CoxcisTENT Bodies [in philoſophy] are ſolid and firm bodies, in 
oppoſition to thoſe that are fluid or ſuch bodies as will preſerve their 
torm, without being confined by any boundary, and has no degree of 
fluxity or fluidity. The ſand within the ſhell becoming ſolid and 
conſiſient. Waoawward. | 

Cons1'sTENTLY [from conſiſtent] without contradiction, with con- 
gruity ; generally having evith, The Phœnicians are of this charac- 
ter, and the poet deſcribes them conſiſtently with it. Brodme. 

Cons1'sTENTNESs, Or Cons1'STENCY [af conſiſence, Fr. conſiſten- 
tia, Lat.] agreeableneſs. See CoxsisTENCE. 

of or per- 
cial or * 


Cons1sTo'RIAL [Fr. cenſiſtoriale, It. confiflorial, Sp. 
taining to a conſiſtory, or eccleſiaſtical court. An pl 

cellor has the ſame con/i/lorial audience with the biſhop himſelf, 
Ayliffe. 


_ ColnsrsToRY [corfifloire, Fr. conſitors, It, confitario, Sp. conſſſo- 


agreeing, having a 


ſpiritual livings into one. 


CON 


rium, Lat.] 1. A ſolemn meeting of the pope and cardinal; 
whole conſiſlory of Rome. Shakeſpeare. The pope and the whe! 8 
Aiſlory. Atterbury. 2. An aſſembly of the miniſters, c. of th 
formed church in France. 3. The court chriſtian or 
formerly held in the nave of the cathedral church, or 
iſle belonging to it, in which the biſhop had preſided, 
of his clergy for his aſſiſtants. For every miniſter, 
two of the people to fit and give voice in the eceleſi 
Hooker. 4. Any ſolemn aſſembly. 

To council ſummons all his mighty peers, 

Within thick clouds and dark tenfold involy'd, 

A gloomy con/eftory. Mitson. 
5. Place of refidence. My other ſelf, my counſel's confiftory, ny 
oracle. Shakeſpeare. Ty 

ConsrsTory [in law] the tribunal or place of juſtice in the (y;r 
tual court, belonging to the archbiſhop or biſhops. © 12 

To Conso'claTrE, verb act. [of conſocio, from con, and ſocius, 
companion] 1. Jo unite or join either perſons or things, to join j 
mutual ſociety. The beſt outward ſhapes are the likelieft to . 
ſeciated with good inward faculties. Motion. 2. To cement, to Bald 
things together. A ſupernatural principle to unite and conjociate the 
parts of the chaos. Burnet. 15 

To ConsociaTE, verb neut. to coaleſce, to be united. The, 
might be ſeparated again without ever conſociating into the huge con. 
denſe bodies of planets. Bentley. 

Coxso'ClaTE, /ubſt. [from the verb] an accomplice, a parte 
Partridge and Stanhope were condemn'd as conſociates in the conſi- 
racy of Somerſet. Hayward. | | 

_ Cons0'claTED, particip. [confociatus, Lat.] joined in mutual . 
ciety. | 

Consocta'Tion [from confociate] 1. Alliance. A confociatinn of 
offices between the prince and whom his favour breeds. Bey Jobnſn. 
2. Union, companionſhip. Long and various conſociation with 2 
prince. Wotton. 5 | "Ts 

Conso'LaBLE [conſolabilis, Lat.] that may be comforted. 
a Co'NS0LABLENEss [of conſolabilis, Lat.] capableneſs of being con. 

orted. | | 

To Co'nsouare [confolor, Lat.] to comfort, to eaſe in miſery, 
Shakeſpeare and Brown uſe it. T7 ; 

 ConsoLa"Trron [Fr. corfolatione, It. conſolacimn, Sp. of conſolali, 
Lat.] comfort, eaſe of griefs or miſery, ſuch alleviation as is produced 
by partial remedies. | | 
Againſt ſuch cruelties | 
With inward co::/o/ations recompens'd. Milton. 

CoxsoLATION [with rhetoricians] one of the places whereby tie 
orator endeavours to temper and aſſuage the grief or concern of ab- 
ther. - | 

ConsoLa'ToR, Lat. a comforter. | 

CoxsolA “ TORINESS [from cogſolatory] aptneſs to give comfort, 

Cons0'LATORY, adj. [conſolatoire, Fr. conſolatorius, Lat.] of a con- 
ſolating or comforting nature or quality. | 

CoxnSOLATORY, 2 [from the adj. ] a ſpeech or writing that con. 
tains topics of conſolation. . | 

Conſolatories writ © | 
With ſtudied argument and much perſuaſion ſought, 
Lenient of grief. Milton. 
Coxso'LE [in architecture] an ornament cut upon the key of at 
arch, a ſort of bracket or ſhoulder-piece, having a projecture, and 
ſerving to ſupport a cornice and bear up figures, buſts, and vaſes. 

To Consv'LE, verb ad. ¶ conſolor, Lat.] to comfort, to free from de 

ſenſe of miiery or grief. | | 
Others the ſyren ſiſters compaſs round, | 
And empty heads conſole with empyy ſound. Pope. 
Conso'LER [from conſole} one that conſoles or gives comfort. Pride 
once more appears as the great conſoler of the miſeries of man. Comment 
on Poje's Efſay on Man. | | | 

Coxso LIDA, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb conſound or comfrey. 

Conso'LibanTs [confolidantia, Lat.] conſolidating remedies, i. 
ſuch as cleanſe and cloſe up wounds, producing new fleſh. | 
Io Conso'LibaTE, verb ad. ¶ conſolider, Fr. conſolidare, It. conſul 

dar, Sp. of conſolidatum, from con, and folidus, Lat. firm] to make 
whole, to cloſe up, to unite ſtrongly, or join together into a ſolid mals 
He ſtretched or he fixed and confo/idated the earth above the water. 
Burnet. 2, To unite two parliamentary bills into one. 
To Cons0LIDaATE, verb neut. [with ſurgeons] a term uſed concern- 
ing broken bones, or wounds; as, the parts begin to conſolidate, 1 
to join together in one piece, as they were before the fracture, o 
ſolution of the continuity. 2 k 
Consolipa'Tion [Fr. conſolidaxiene, It. of conſolidatis, Lat.) of 
The act of uniting or making into a ſolid maſs. The conjulidation 
marble. Woodward. 2. An uniting or hardening of broken 2 : 
the cloſing the lips of wounds. 3. The tacking of one bill in pa 
to another. ; - , the 

ConsoLiwation [in the civil law] is unity of poſſeſſion, 6 * 

joining or uniting the poſſeſſion, occupancy or profits of certal 
with the property. | benefices 0 


Conso0LIDATION 
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[in common law] is a joining two 


5 a 
Conso'LipaTiVEs [With ſurgeons] healing medicines to cloſe vp 
wound. | | | mg | 
Conso'L1DaTURE [confolidatura, Lat.] a conſolidation. 51a. 
Co'xson ACE, or Co'nsonaxncy [ Er. confonanta, It. 2 we 
Sp. of conſonans, conſonantia, Lat} 1. Conformity, wo ith reſolv- 
ſuitableneſs. Such deciſions held conſonancy and congraiey © ſenſe on 
tions of former times. Hale. 2. Agreement, friendſnup. ſip, by de 
obſolete. Let me conjure you by the rights of our fellow ſlup, 
conſonancy of our youth. Shakeſpeare. 
Consonance [in muſic} accord of ſounds, p 
ſounds, the one grave and the other acute, compoſed in udn. 
tion of each, as ſhall be agreeable to the ear. The — E aten 
ſanances that mult raviſh the ear, are the fifth and the ” "ch alike at 
Consonance [of words] is when two words ſound m 
the end, chiming or rhiming. 
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CON 


YU n ſonante, It. and Sp. of conſonant, Lat.] agree- 
Tomo 2 Rang with or to. e reaſon. Hooker. 
able, = at þ natural equity. Decay of Pieh. ; N 
Gr ſubſt. [conſonans, Lat. with grammarians] a letter 

3 no ſound alone, or but imperfectly, without ſome 
which P A greater mixture of vowels or conſonants. Pope. 
he. It. ſignifies an agreeable interval in muſic, | 
'NantLy [from conſonant] agreeable, conſiſtently ; with to. 
F Co according to that mind which frames things conſonant to their 
or 


we natures. Glanville. 
1 axrxess {from conſonant] conformity, agreeableneſs to or 
0 


e [conſonus, Lat.] 1. Of the ſame tune or ſound, agreeing 


reeable. 
1 N [confepue Lat.] to caſt into a deep ſleep. | 
ConsoPIA'TION [from con opiate] the act of laying to ſleep. A total 
dſtinence from intemperance is no more philoſophy than a total c- 
pre of the ſenſes is repoſe. Digby to Pope. 5 
To Cons0'RT 85 conſort, ba or of con and ſortiri, Lat.] to keep 
ave ſociety with. | 
— 4 0% (Fr conſorte, It. and Sp. of conſors, Lat. It was. 
cently accented on the latter ſyllable, but now on the former] 1. A 
yr anion, fellow or aſſociate ; a partaker of the ſame condition ; ge- 
en a partner of the bed, either man or wife, but eſpecially the lat- 
5 Well pleas'd to want a conſort of his bed. Dryden. 
- Th' imperial conſort of the crown of ſpades. Pope. 
2. An aſſembly, a conſultation. 
In one conſort there fat 5 
Cruel revenge and rancorous defpite. Henſer. 


but in conſort with the reſt, a meaning quite different. Atterbury, 

Coxsok T, or rather Coxck'R [| concert, Fr. concerto, It. concierto, Sp. 
in muſic} a piece that conſiſts of three or more parts, a ſymphony, a 
number of inſtruments playing together. A conſort of muſic. Eccleſia. 
9510 Cons ox T, verb neut. [from the noun] to unite with, to Keep 
company with. It has with following it, and is accented on the latter 
fyllable. Which of the Grecian chiefs conſorts with thee ? Dryden. 

To CoxsoR T, verb af. 1. To join, to marry. Conſorted Eve. 
Mil. He begins to conſort himſelf with men. Locke. 2. To accom- 
us ' i: 

I'll meet with you upon the mart, . 

And afterward conſort you till bed-time. Shakeſpeare. | 

Coxnso's TABLE {from conſort] to be compared or ranked with, ſuit- 
able; having 7% He was confortable to Charles Brandon under Hen- 
ry VIII. who was equal to him. Motion. 1 : 
Corso RTI [conſortio, Lat.] a fellowſhip, aſſociation, ſociety, 

Co'xsoux b, the herb comfrey. 

Consee/craBLE ¶conſpectus, Lat] eaſy to be ſeen. | 

Consrecrutry [conſpeftus, Lat.] view, ſenſe of ſeeing. This 
word is, I believe, peculiar to Shakeſpeare, and perhaps corrupt. 


character. Shakeſpeare. . 
CoxspERSION ( conſperſio, Lat.] the act of ſprinking about. 


ſeen, 

Coxspicv'irv, or Consp1'cUouUsSNEss [from conſpicuous Or conſpi- 
evitas, Lat.] 1. Plainneſs or eaſineſs to be ſeen, brightneſs. If this defi- 
nition be clearer than the thing defined, midnight may vie for cor ſpreurty 
with noon, Glanville. They appear well proportioned fabricks, but in 
that twilight which is requiſite to their conſpicuorſueſs. Boyle, 2. Emi- 


ſpicuouſneſs. Boyle. | 

Conspi'cuous [conſpicuo, It. and Sp. conſpicuus, Lat.] 1. Clear, 
manifeſt, eaſy to be ſeen even at a diſtance. Or come I leſs conſpi- 
cus, Milton, 2. Famous, diſtinguiſhed, eminent. He attributed to 
* them that virtue which he thought molt co/picuous in them. 

Haden. 

Conspi/cvousLy [from conſpicuous] 1. Clearly, manifeſtly, eaſily 
to be ſeen or perceiv'd. Methods preſerved conſpicuouſly and entirely 
diſtinct. Watts. 2. Eminently, remarkably. 

CoxsrpTRAr, or Cos PIK A“ T ION [ conſpiration, Fr. conſpiragione, 
t. conſpiracion, Sp. of conſpiratio, Lat.] 1. A combination, a ſecret 


conſultation, a plot, an agreement of parties to commit ſome crime ; as, 
2 concerted treaſon. 


That foul conſpiracy 
Of the beaſt Caliban, and his confed' rates, 
Againſt my life. Shakeſpeare. 
2, A concurrence, a general tendency of many cauſes to a ſingle 
event, When the time now came that miſery was ripe for him, there 
Was 2 conſpiracy in all heavenly and earthly things, to frame fit occa- 
ons to lead him into it. Sidney. Ny 
. nd greg [in common law] is univerſally taken in the worſt 
ue and ſignifies an agreement of perſons binding themſelves by 
*venant, oath, or otherwiſe, that every one of them ſhall aſſiſt the 
er maliciouſly to indite or cauſe ſome perſon to be indicted of fe- 
ony, Ce, Coabel. 
oer RANT ¶conſpirans, Lat.] conſpiring, engaged in a plot. 
ou art a traitor, 
: Conſpirant againſt this high illaftrious prince. Shakeſpeare. 
6 NSPIRA TION ä Lac.) a plot. See ConsPIRACY. 
PMSPIRAT1O'NE (in law] a writ that lies againſt conſpirators. 


my 3 conſpired for ſome ill deſign, or that has had a hand in 


To hou that contriv'ſ to murder our dread lord. Shakeſpeare. 
Lat,) 3 RE ¶ conſpirer, Fr. conſpirar, Sp. conſpirare, It. conſpiro, 


To ſuit or ree to ; ' 
* gether; as, every thing con/pires to the 
nn foo hs complot or bandy together ; to concert a crime, 
treaſon, | 


Concurrence, union. Take it ſingly, and it carries an air of lenity, 


Johor. What harm can your biſſon conſpectuities glean out of this 


Conspr'caBLE [confpicabilis, Lat.] evident, that may eafily be 


nence, fame. Their writings attract more readers by the author's con- 


G oN 


The preſs, the pulpit, and the ſtage; 
Conſpire to cenſure and expoſe our age. Roſcommon. 
_ Conse!'ner, See CoxsPIRKATOR. 

ConserrING Powers [in mechanics] are all ſuch as att in directibn 
not oppoſite to one another. 

_ Conspurca"rion [conſprreo, Lat.] the act of defiling or pollit-- 
ing. „ | 

Co'nsTAaBLE [conttable, Fr. coneftabile, It. condeflable, Sp. comes 
flabuli, Lat. Verſtegan ſuppoſes it to be derived oft cynntnz, Sax. a 
king, and fable, g. d. king of the ſtable, or miſter of the herſe, or, 
as others, of coning and fable, g. d. the prop of the king; conſtabel, 
and conitapel, in the modern northern tongues, ſignify a gunner} a 
title which anciently belonged to the lords of certain munors ; ater 
that high-conſtables of hundreds were appointed, and under thoſe, 
conſtables of every pariſh. 

Lord High CoxnsTaBLE of England, an officer who anciently was of 
ſo great power, that it was thought too great for any ſubject; his ju- 
riſdiction was the ſame with that of the earl marſhal, and took place 
of him as chief judge in the marſhal's court. Conſlable is an ancient 
officer of the crown, long diſuſed in England, but lately ſubſiſting in 
France, where the conſtable commanded the marſhals, and was ths 
firſt officer of the army. The function of the conftable of England 
conſiſted in the care of the common peace of the land, in deeds of 
arms, and in matters of war. To the court of the conſtable and 
marſhal belonged the cognizance of contracts, deeds of arms without 
the realm, and combats and blazonry of arms within it. The fit 
conſtable of England was created by the conqueror, and the office 


continued hereditary till the thirteenth of Henry VIII, when it was laid 


aſide. From theſe mighty magiſtrates are derived the inferior conſta- 
bles of hundreds and franchiſes, two being ordained in the thirteenth 
of Edward I. to be choſen in every hundred for the conſervation of 
the peace, and the view of armour ; theſe are now called high con- 
ſtables, becauſe, thro' continuance of time and increaſgof people and 
offences, others of like nature, but inferior authority, Rave been crea- 
ted in each town, called petty conſtables. Beſides theſe, we have con- 
ſtables denominated from particular places, as conftable of the Tower, 


of Dover caſtle, of the caſtle of Carnarvon ; but theſe are properly 


caſtellani or governors of caſtles. Cone. Chambers. 
ConsSTABLE of the Tower of London, an officer who has the go- 
vernment of that fortreſs. A | 
To outrun the CONSTABLE [perhaps from conte fable, Fr. the ſettled, 
firm and ſtated account. 7oh»/or] to ſpend more than one's income. 
A loiv phrafe. . 5 | 9 
Co'NsTABITSHI [of cenſtable] the office, Qc. of a conſtable. 
This keeperſhip is annexed to the conſlableſbip of the caſtle. Careav. 
Co! N sT ANC, a city of Swabia, in Germany, fituated on the north- 
ern ſhore of a lake to which it gives name. It is the ſee of a biſhop, 
who 7 prince of the German empire. Lat. 47 37“ N. Long. 
0 12. E. f | 
Co xs ANV [conflantia, Lat. conflance, Fr. woftanza, It. conflancia, 
Sp. and Port.] 1. Firmneſs, reſolution, perſeverance, ſtedfaſtneſs. 
| In a ſmall iſle, amidſt the wideſt ſeas, | 
Triumphant conſtancy has fix'd her ſeat; 
In vain the ſyrens ſing, the tempeſts beat. Pribr. 
2. Immutability, unalterable continuance. The conſtancy of one law, 
and the mutability of the other. Hooker. 3. Conſiſtency, unvaried 
ſtate. Conflancy in ſuch a variety. Ray. 4. Laſting affection or 
friendſhip. Conflancy is ſuch a ſtability and firmneſs of friendſhip, as 
overlooks lefler failures of kindneſs, and yet ſtill retains the ſame habi- 
tual good-will. South. 5. Certainty, reality. 
All the ſtory of the night told o'er, 
More witneſſeth than fancy's images, 
And grows to ſomewhat of great conſtancy. Shakeſpeare. 
ConsTancy, was repreſented by the ancients, as a woman of a 
ſteady, fixed countenance, embracing with her left arm a column, to 
ſhew her ſtedfaſt reſolution is not to be moved, and holding in her 
right hand a naked ſword over a fire of an altar, to-denote that neither 
fire nor {word can terrify a courage armed with conſtancy, or perhaps 
alluding to the like action of Mutius Sccevola. | 
Or, as a woman clothed in a robe of azure, embroidered with ſtars 
of gold, to ſignify her being fixed as the firmament, and ſtopping the 
career of a bull which ſhe holds by his horns. . | 
Co'xsTaxr [Fr. coftante, It. conflante, Sp. of conftans, Lat.] 1. Re- 
ſolute, continuing in one's * immoveably. | 
Nothing in the world 
Could turn fo much the conſtitution 
Of any conſiant man. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Unvaried, durable, or laſting. 3. Certain or ſure, ſteady, not 
various. | 8855 | 
Still cheerful, ever conſlant to his call. Dryden. 
4. Firm, not fluid. You may turn two fluid liquors into a conſtant 
body. Boyle. 5. Free from change of affection. Both loving one 
fair maid, they yet remained conſtant friends. Sidney. | 
Co'nsTanTLY [from conſtant} 1. Steadily, readily. 2, Continually ; 
as, to do any thing conſtantly. 
ConsTa'NTINa, the capital of a province of the ſame name, in the 
kingdom of Algiers, in Africa. Lat. 38 30“ N. Long. 7 E. 
ConsTANTINO'PLE, the metropolis of the Turkiſh empire, called 
by the Turks Stamboul, and by many Europeans the Porte, being one 
of the beſt harbours in Europe. It is built on the weftern ſhore of 
the Boſphorus, in the form of a triangle; the ſeraglio, or palace, 
occupying that angle which runs out between the Prepontis and the 


harbour; the gardens extend to the watet-ſide. Lat. 41% 30“ N. 
5 E. 


Long. 2301 It is ſituated like Rome, on ſever hills; but 
which are all connected from behind; not (as in Rome) abſolutely ge- 
tach'd from one another; and on the higheſt ridge or ſummit ſtands 
the Grand Seignor's palace, commanding that moſt delicious and ex- 
tenſive proſpect, both of ſea and land, which Gillius has fo well dei- 
cribed in his Topographia Conſtantinopoleos. This city, which was 
the reſidence of the Greek emperors, was rice beſieged by the Ara- 
bians [or Saracens] during the chaliphate of the houfe of Oꝶmiab, 
A. C. 672 and 717, but without ſucceſs. Haroun Raſhid, the fourth 
caliph of the houſe of Abbas, after Re ng Natolia, threat- 
— it wich a freſh fiege, A. C. 780, but the empreſs Irene 1 
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pillary veſſels. 


texture of parts, natural qualities. 


CON 


off the ſtorm by rich preſents, and the promiſe of an anhual tribute, 
t came under the power of the F mak 
taken from them by Michael Palz6logus, A. C. 1262, and was 
thenceforward poſſeſſed by the Greeks ; till the reign of ſultan Maho- 
met the ſecond, who beſieg'd it both by ſea and land, and took it 
A. C. 1453. I ſhall only add, that in this ſhort detail, we have (as 
Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves) a moſt punctual fulfilment of that ancient 
prediction, Daniel, c. xi. v. 40, wiz. that a ſouthern people ſhould 
reatly annoy; but a northern power ſhould overthrow this Grecian 
te. See ApraslDEs, SELJUCiDm, and OTTOMAN. 

Co'nsrarT [inlaw] a certificate taken out of the Exchequer court, 
of what is there apon record, relating to any matter in queſtion ; 
== an exemplification or copy of the inrollment of letters patent. 

at. 
To ConsTE'LLATE, verb neut. [conſtellatus, Lat. from con, and 
fella, a ſtar] to ſhine with one general light, The ſeveral _ 
—_ moſt engage our affections, ſhine forth and conſtellate in God. 
oyle. | | 


To ConsTELA'TE, verb act. to form into a conſtellation, to unite 


in one ſplendor. Theſe ſcattered perfections directed among the ſeve- 
_ inferior natures, were ſum'd up and conffellated in ours. Glan- 
ville. 

CoxsTELLA“TTIO [Fr. coftellatione, It. conſſellacidn, Sp. of conflel- 
latio, Lat.] 1. In aſtronomy, a cluſter of ſtars, imagined to repreſent the 
form of ſome animal, &c. and called by its name. | 
| A conſlellation is but one 

Tho' 'tis a train of ſtars. Dryden. Te . 

2. An aſſemblage of ſplendors or excellencies. The condition is a 
conſtellation or conjuncture of faith, hope, charity, ſelf-denial, repen- 
tance. Hammond. c 

To Co'Ns TER. See To Coxs TRUE. | 

CoxsTERNATTD [conflernatus, Lat.] put into ſudden fear. 

ConsTerxa'Tion [Fr. conſternaxione, It, conflernacion, Sp. of con- 
Hernatio, Lat.] amazement, aſtoniſhment, by reaſon of ſome ſudden 
ſurprize or wonder. They find the ſame Conflernation upon them- 
ſelves that Jacob did at Bethel. South. | | 

To Co'xsrirarE [conſtiper, Fr. coſtipare, It. conſtipatum, ſup. of 
contipo, Lat.] 1. To thicken or make more compact. Of cold the pro- 
perty is to condenſe and conſtipate. Bacon. 2. To cram or ram cloſe, 
to ſtop by filling up the paſſages. Not probable that any aliment 
ſhould have the quality of entirely conffipating or ſhutting up the ca- 
FR, | 

To CoxsrirarE {with phyſicians] to bind the belly or make coſ- 
tive. | NIE 
| ConsTiPa'TIon [Fr. conflipazione, It ] 1. The act of crowding or 
thruſting cloſe together. The detention of the ſpirits, and conflipation 


of the tangible parts. Bacon. 2. Stoppage, obſtruction thro' fulneſs. 


A conſtipation of the belly. Arbuthnot. h 
CoNnsTIPATION _ philoſophers] is when the parts of a natural 
body are more cloſely united than they were before. | 
ConsT1'TvExnce [of conflituens, Lat.] that of which a thing is 
compoſed. h | | 
ConsT1'TVUENT, adj. [conflituens, Lat.] that which conſtitutes or 
makes up any thing what it is, eſſential, elemenal. Body, ſoul, and 
reaſon, are the three parts neceſſarily conſtituent of a man. Dryden. 
ConsT1TVENT, ſub/t. [from the adj.] 1. The perſon or thing 
which ſettles or conſtitutes a thing in its peculiar ſtate. Their origi- 


nation requires a higher conſfituent than chance. Hale. 2. That 


which is neceſſary to the ſubſiſtence of any thing. The lymph in 
the meſentery is a neceſſary conſtituent of the aliment. Arbutbnot. 
3. He that deputes another in his room; as, the people are the con- 
ſlituents of the members of parliament. 

To Co'xsTITUTE [conflituer, Fr. conflituire, It. conſtituyr, Sp. of 
conſtitutum, ſup. of conſtituo, from con, and ſlatuo, Lat. to appoint, to 
give formal exiſtence to] to appoint another to an office in one's 
room. | | 

_ CoxsriTu'TiON [conflitucion, Sp. of conſtitutio, Lat.] 1. The act 


of conſtituting, enacting, deputing, or producing. 2. The temper 


of the body, natural diſpoſition, with reſpe& to health or diſeaſe. 
Healthful conflitution. Dryden, Native conſtitutions. Temple. 3. 
Corporeal frame. Effects of this oily is it Arbuthnot. 4. 
The temperament, or that diſpoſition of the whole ariſing from the 
quality and proportion of its parts. 5. The ſtate of being particular, 
This is more beneficial to us than 
any other con/litution. Bentley. 6. Temper of mind. The conflitu- 
tion of a dull head. Sidney. With leſs paſſion this was expected from 
his conſtitution. Clarendon, 7. A particular ordinance or decree. 8. 
Inftitution, eſtabliſhment, uſage. Conſtitution, properly ſpeaking, in 
the ſenſe of the civil law, is that law which is made and ordaine Y 
ſome king or emperor ; yet the canoniſts, by adding the word facred, 
make it to ſignify the ſame as an eccleſiaſtical canon. 4z/iffe. . Eſta- 
bliſhed laws of a kingdom. | 
Apeftalical ConsTiTUT10Ns, are a collection of regulations attributed 
to the apoſtles, and ſuppoſed to have been collected by St. Clement, 
their cotemporary and firſt biſhop in Rome of that name. Wil- 
liam Whiſton (building on the daes which Bovius and Tur- 
rianus had already laid) tugg'd hard to prove the divine authority of 
the conſtitutions ; but which claim archbiſhop Uſher, and, after him, 
Robert Turner, have, I think, abundantly refuted. However, they 
contain (paſt all diſpute) ſome valuable remains of antiquity ; I hope 
therefore my readers will excuſe me, ſhould I employ a few thoughts 
upon them. Hippolytus (who was biſhop of Portus, near Rome, ac- 
cording to a manuſcript fragment amongſt Doctor Grabe's papers) is 
ſuppoſed by ſome to have been the co//e&or of the conſtitutions, 


cially thoſe of the eighth book. *© For (ſays Turner) upon his 1 rl | 


monument, dug up at Rome, was found a catalogue of his writings ; 
and, amongſt the reſt, one called © The apsfolic tradition concerning ſpi- 
ritual gifts,” which is the title of the two firſt chapters of the eighth 
book of the conftitutions. Beſides, in the Bodleian library, amongſt 
the Baroceian books, there are two manuſcripts which expreſsly aſ- 
cribe a great part of the eighth book to Hippolytus. In one of theſe, 
after the canons of ſeveral councils, follows the &Jaoxana, Ec. 7. e. 
the doctrine of the holy apoſtles concerning ſpiritual gifts, which makes 
up the two firſt chapters [of the eighth 1 of the conſtitutions] then 


s, A. C. 1204; but was re- 


tice of the Greek church”. — So far right enough. — He adds. « 4 
bl Ul. 


| Beveridge has proved as much, with reference to the apokto] 


CON 


comes the JYovata;, fc. i. e. the appointments of 
concerning ordinations, by Aue. which er! pe 
16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, zoth, 21ſt, 22d, and fo on to the s 4h, 5th, 
clufive.” Turner's Diſcourſe, p. 287, &c, From all ich Pain 
this inference ; That Hippolytus had a hand in collecting th * makes 
tions“; and, upon the whole, concludes, * that the Y ee 

the conſtitutions ſeem to have been made out of ſeveral dofrin 

flitutions, canons, travels, and traditions, aſcribed to ec ag 
and out of ſome of the ancient liturgies, and the diſcipline .y 


terated".. And this alſo is, I fear, too true, — But / 

both the collection and adulteration to ſome ignorant b. chene 
of the fi/th century, p. 294, 295, here I mult ſuſpend, for 2 dre 
numerous to be now aſſigned. But one or two things, in jalice 6 * 
ſubject, I will beg leave to obſerve. Firſt, that if Hippo 
cotemporary of Origin) had a hand in collecting thoſe ena 
conſtitution, which, on the authority of his marble Fave, if . 
Bodleian manuſcripts, are aſſigned to him; it then follows, th v8 
main body of the ordination ſervice, contained in the 8th book was 
being lang before Ar1vs appeared on the ſtage. And I think bid 
notwithſtanding any adulterations to the contrary, And in ed b 
comparing the citations of Epiphanius and the Opus imperfect rar; 
thæum e the conflitutions appear to have been held in 1 
eſteem and veneration by the conſabſtantialiſts of the fourth centur; 0. 
by their opponents ; a mong preſumption that they were in being 

fore that conteſt aroſe; and which is {till farther confirmed b * 
not having taken the leaſt notice of it. But to return to that which 
is the nobleſt part of the whole collection, I mean the Greek lin- 7 
faid “ the Main Bop of the ordination-ſervice,” becauſe the Boll 

manuſcripts containing only the fir/t and latter part thereof, are 50 
dently defective; but that defect is well ſupplied by thoſe other co es; 
from which the intermediate parts, e in the printed confliccon? 
were taken, and all put together make up one entire uniform piece; 
and one and the ſame antenicene /p:rit, Ayle, and dodrine, breathe 
thro the whole. Not to obſerve thoſe other traits of antiquity which 
any impartial critic will eaſily diſcern, when comparing theſe firm 
and rites with Juſtin Martyr's account of the primitive worſhip ; and 
ſome /irokes in the Roman mif/al, which ſeem to have been taken al. 
moſt verbatim from them. I own, with Turner, adulteration; there 
are; but from a CARTER he little dream? of ; or, if he did, judged 


| moſt prudent to conceal. As to thoſe r which he cites, p. 20% 


295, in ſupport of his charge againſt the 4rians, and to which both 
Photius, and the council of Trullo (not improbably) might refer he. 
fore him, they may be reduced under theſe ree heads: the produc. 
tion of the Son and Spirit by the FaTneR's ae; the Lordihip or 
Dominion of the ſon over all, 58 Father only excepted; and the abſo. 
lute ſupremacy of the o Gop and FaTHER, over all <vithout excy- 
tion. Now, if theſe propoſitions be Arian, then was Juſtin Martyr, Ter. 
tullian, Novatian, and the main body of the antenicene fathers, Arian:; 


as might eaſily be ſhewn from their moſt authentic works. Nay more, 


on this foot St. Baſil, St. Hilary, the whole orthodox council of Si 
mium, and others, the moſt ſtrenuous champions of the Nicere faith, in 
the fourth century, were alſo Arians ; even his ozwn Hippolytus will not 
eſcape ; for in the ordination-prayer, which belongs to is part of the 
compoſition, the Father is addreſſed by this title, o pw ayamb, 
x aCaomurO-, i. e. who ALONE art unbegotten, and haſt xo kl 
over thee” ; and again, e aovyxer®, x o altowor®-, i. e. who buf 
no compare, and no SOVEREIGN LORD over thee: or if this (as being 
agreeable to that well knowu maxim of Hippolytus, gare pu rar. 
Twy o X., agu d o marne) be received for genuine; by the ſame 
rule may every other paſſage, I mean for any Aran interpolation to the 
contrary. Epiphanius, he allows, could ſpy no Arianiſm in the con- 
ſtitutions in the fourth century: nor would Robert Turner in the 
eighteenth, had he not beheld them with guite other eyes than the good 
biſhop of Salamis. In plain terms, the doctrine of the Tus, not of 
the CONSTITUTIONS, is changed: what paſſed current with the ortbs- 
doæ of the fourth century, became hereſy with the council of Trullo 
before the cloſe of the ſeventh, and is now made doxenright blaſphemy 
by this writer in ours. A paradex indeed! but which is ſufficient 
cleared up by that remark of Horace, | 
Etas parentum pejor avis tulit——— 

If the reader deſire farther ſatisfaction on this head, he may conſult 
what has been already offered, under the words AUTHENTIC, Fi 
Causk, BECOT TEN, CHRIST, CO-IMMENSE, CIRCUM-INCESSION 
or what may hereafter occur, under the words COORDINATENE, 
PSEUDEPIGRAPHY, SPURIOUS, INTERPOLATION, and the like. 

ConsTiTU'TIONAL [from conſtitution] 1, Of or pertaining to cor 
ſtitution, radical. Conftitutional illneſs. Sharp. 2. Conſiſtent with 
the conſtitution or temper of the body, or eſtabliſhed form of ge. 


vernment, legal. 


ConsTiTuU"Tivg [conflitutivus, Lat.] 1. That which n 
thing what it is, elemental, productive. Non-naturals, that . 
as neither naturally conſtitutive, nor merely deſtructive, do preterve 
or deſtroy. Brown. 2. Having the power to enact or eſtablull. 
Consr1Tu'Tiveness [from confitutive] conſtitutive quality. 5 
To Cons TRAIN he ringo, Lat, whence contraindre, Fr. _ 
gere, It. conflrentr, = i. To oblige by force, to compel to 


action. 
Thy ſight which ſhould 
Make our eyes flow with joy, 
Conſtrains them weep. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To keep in or reſtrain, to hinder by force. 
conflirains the winds. Dryden. 3. To neceſſitate. 
When to his luſt Zgyſthus gave the rein, 
Did fate or we th' adult'rous act conſffrain. Po: 
4. To ous 5 eee 
er ſpotleſs chaſtity, ö 
He ol ana 8 conſtrain d and forc «He 
5. To confine, to prels. How the ſtrait ſtays the fl | 


My ſire in caves 


rain, Gay. þ : 
4 Sante {from age} liable to conſtraint lag 
fion. They are by virtue of human law confrainable. Con. 


aves 


CON 


ConsTRAT ER [from conſtrain} he that conſtrains. 


ConsTRAININGNESS [from confiraining] compelling nature of 


dual T [contrainte, Fr.] compulſion, force, violence, act of 

. the re confinement. Not by conſtraint, but by my 
8 Dryden. 

are Craber (from conſtrictum, ſup. of conſtringo, from con and 

ys Lat, to ftraiten] 1. To cramp, to confine within a narrow 


WO 2. To contract, to make to ſhrink, or ſhrivel vp. Such 
cat coi? the fibres, and firengthen the folid parts. 4r- 
buthnot- 


CongrRI'CTION [confiridto, Lat.] the act of binding faſt, or tying 
ing the parts of a thing cloſer together. 
hard, drawing the Pa , f c 

ConsrrICTION [with philoſophers] is the crowding the parts © 
any body cloſer together, in order to condenſation. The conſtriction 
or dilatation of air. Ray. f | ; 

ConsrRI'cToR, Lat. that which contracts or compreſſes. The con- 

drs of the eyelids. Arbathnot. | 

ConsTRICTOR Labiorum [Lat. in anatomy] a muſcle encompaſſing 
the lips with round or orbicular fibres, which when it acts draws them 

rſe. | | 
; Sen Alarum Nafi [in anatomy] muſcles ariſing from 
the fourth bone of the upper jaw, and which are inſerted into the roots 
of the alz naſi, and ſuperior parts of the upper lip, ſerving to draw the 
upper lip and the alz downwards. Lat. 

o ConsTRI'NGE ¶conſtrin go, of con, and ſtringo, Lat. to contract 
or ſtraiten] to 7 to bind cloſe. Inflammatory ſpirits intoxi- 
cate, conſtringe, and harden the fibres. Arbuthnor. 

ConSTRINGENT, adj. [conflringens, Lat.] having the power or qua- 
lity of conſtringing or binding clole. A conſervatory of ſnow where 
the cold may be more conſtringent. Bacon. | 

To ConsTRv'cT. [ confiruttum, ſup. of conſtruo, from con, and ftrus, 
Lat. to build] 1. To build, to frame, to conſtitute. He was pleaſed 
to confiru8t this vaſt fabric. Boyle. 2. To contrive. | 

Consrrv'cTIon [Fr. conftruzione, It. conſtrucion, Sp. of conſtruct io, 
Lat.] 1: The act of building in a regular pile. 2. The form of build- 
ing, ſtructure. ; 7 es : 

There's no art 5 

To ſhew the mind's conffruction in the face. Shakeſpeare. | 
The Conſtruction of the ways was various. Arbuthnot. 3. [With 

arians] the regular and due joining of words together, in a ſen- 
tence or diſcourſe, ſo as to convey a compleat ſenſe. Some particles 
in certain conſtruct ions have the ſenſe of a whole ſentence, Locke. 4. 
The a& of interpreting, explanation, | 

This label, whoſe containing | 

Is ſo, from ſenſe in hardneſs, that I can 

Make no collection of it; let him ſhew 

His ſkill in the confirudtion. Shakeſpeare. noo 

. Interpretation, the a& of arranging words in their proper order. 
— we do not require them to yield, that think any other con- 
friction more ſound. Hooker. 
It cannot, unto reaſonable conflru#ions, ſeem ftrange. Brown. 

CoxsrRUCT1ON [in geometry] is the drawing ſuch lines of a figure, 
2j are neceſſary beforehand, in order to render 15 demonſtration more 
plain and undeniable. | , | 

CoxnsTRUCTION of Equations, is the method of reducing a known 
equation into lines and figures ; whereby the truth of the rule, canon, 
SR may be demonſtrated geometrically. 5 5 

Ahſelute ConsTRUCT1ON, is the placing a word in ſuch a ſituation, 
precludes all reſtriction or 11M1TAT10N, and obliges us to under- 
tand it in its fulleft and higheſt ſenſe. * 1 acknowledge I was mif- 
taken, in ſuppoſing that no ancient writer ſtyl'd the Son r ow, or 
Tor carte TonT1G, 7. e. maker of all things: I ſhould have faid, 
that he is never tyra, in an abſolute conſtruction, o TormTnG (Or o Oe .) 
Toy ; and then it would have been right. For o Se. or o ToT1; 
in dun abſolutely is ONE thing, and o Oe N., as in the place I now 
Cited from Origen; or © Jnzusgy O. Ne- o TunTn; Tw wr, As in the 
Place cited by you out of Eu/ebius, is axoTHER thing. If I miſtook 
in the criticiſm of the expre/jor, I'm ſure I miſtook not the szx38 of 
te ancient writers in this point.” Reply to Dr. Waterland's defenſe 
of his Queries, p. 321. Query, how far this remark is conſiſtent with 
Tele ConsTITUT1ONs, book 2d. chap. 55, % vag Oe. , &c. 
bi ig ies taub gore. — And yet Theod. Abucara = cited by 

hop Pearſon] ſays, „ The apoſtles, and almoſt every ſacred ſcrip- 
tre, when ſaying o ®:©-, 1. e. Tur God, in this abſolute and indefi- 
por way, and commonly with the article, and without any perſonal 

FRG mean the FaTher”. Abucar. Opuſe. 9 

RU | FIT 
my he 2 8 conſtruct] that tends to conſtruction, that 


CoxsTav'cTivextss from conſtructi 1 
. d tive] the ſtate of a thing, as to 
is Capacity of being 3 Re, | C 
SONSTRUCTURE [from conſtruct] pile, fabric. | 
PR ſhall the earth's conffructure cloſe] y bind. Blackmore. 
emf ok ng or Co xs TER [conftruire, Fr. and It. conftrurr, Sp. of 
natural 7 conſter is a corrupt ſpelling] 1. To range words in their 


er, to diſentangle tran poſitions. Virgil is ſo very ſigura- 
eng wit b. ces a grammar apart to os him. Dryden. 


ular ved into its idea, the double meaning vaniſhes. Addiſon. 
Jo eee. to interpret, to ſhew the meaning. wy 
late, to ebene 1 Lconſtupro, Lat. ] to deflower a woman, to vio- 


ONsÞ 0 N | . 

3 of "uf JE "ar corey, the act of debauching or de- 
opined b., [Lat. among the Romans] certain feaſts and games 
Confus, th Romulus, when he ſtole the Sabine virgins in honour of 
. © god of counſels. | 

faving the Ads: [con/ſubfantialis, of con, and ſulſfantia, Lat.] 


o 


ay a e ſubſiſtence, coeſſential. We glorify that con/ub- 
g ame Ene is the fon. Hooker, 2. Dan E of 
fartial Wien d Or nature with another. It continueth a body conſub- 
—— our bodies. Hooker. | | 
litas, Lat ter" LITY, or CoNSUBSTA'NTIALNESS [conſubſlantia- 
„ N * 


* 24, irom conſulflantial) more than one exiſtence in the ſame 


6. ag my mental repreſentation. 


court, upon comparing the libel with the ſuggeſtion | 
find the ſuggeſtion falſe, or not proved, then, * this conſultation 


e not ſo underſtood or conftrved. Hooker. When the 


CON 


ſubſtance. His co-eternity and conſubRantialith with the Father. Hari. 


mond. See CIRCUMINCES$S10N, and Homovstan. | 

To CoxsuksrAvTIATE [from con, and ſubſtantia, Lat. ſubſtance} 
to make of the ſame ſubſtance, to unite in one common nature. 

ConsUBSTANTIA'TION [Fr. conſuftantiazione, It. i. e the mixture 
or union of two 1 the doctrine of the Lutherans, with re- 
gard to the manner of the change made in the bread and wine in the 
euchariſt; who maintain, that aſter conſecration, the body and blood 
of our Saviour are actually preſent together with; or, (as they expreſs 
it) in and with the ſubſtance of the bread and wine. Tho? they won't 
explain their meaning, whether corporally or ſpiritually, but, to 
evade the queſtion, if put to it, generally anſwer, ſacramentally, or 
myſteriouſſy. In the point of conſubftantiotion he changed his mind. 
Atterbury. See Bucerigm and EUcuARIST. 

ConsverTv'pe [conſuetudo, Lat.] cuſtom or uſage. 
 ConsveTvu'po Lat. old records] a cuſtomary ſervice, as a day's 
work to be done by the tenant for the lord of the manor. 
' ConsveTupr'N1BUs & Serwitus [Lat. in law] a writ of right, that 
lies againſt a tenant, who with-holds from his lord the rent or ſervice 
due to him. 5 


Co'nsur [Fr. and Sp. conſolo, It. of conſul, Lat. among the old 


Romans] a chief or ſovereign magiſtrate, annually choſen by the 


people, of which there were two in number ; they commanded the 
armies of the commonwealth, and were ſupreme judges of the diffe- 
rences between the citizens. . 
Conſuls of mod rate power in calms were made. Dryden. 

This title is now given to the chief governors of ſome cities; but 
u to the officers or reſidents for merchants in foreign parts, 
who judge in controverſies between the merchants of their own na- 
tion, and protect the trade. | 

Co'vsuLar [conſulaire, Fr. conſalare, It. conſular, Sp. of conſularit, 
Lat.] of or pertaining to a conſul ; as, the conſular power. 
_ Co'nsuLar Man, one who had been a conſul: Roſe not the conſu- 
lar-men and left their places? Ben Johnſon. 

Co'nsuLaTE [conſulatus, ow the office of conſul. 
and conſulate were effaced out o 
word is of the ſame kind of etymology with chaliphate. See CHALI- 
PHATE. | N 

Co'nsvrsnte [from conſul] the office of a conſul. 

Pollio's conſulſbip and triumph grace. Dryden. 


His name 


To Consv'LT, verb neut. [conſultum, ſup. of _— Lat. conſulter, 


Fr. conſultare, It. conſultar, Sp. and Port.] to adviſe with or take ad- 
vice, to deliberate upon or debate a matter in common; it has with 


before the perſon conſulted. His boſom friends wirh whom he moſt 
. confidently conſulted, Clarendon. FO 


To Consv'LT, verb ack. 1. To aſk advice of any; as, the ſon 

conſulteth the father. 2. To regard, to act with a view to. 
The ſenate owes its gratitude to Cato: 
Who with ſo great a ſoul conſults its ſafety. Addiſon. 

3. To contrive, to plan. Many things were con/ulted for the future, 
yet nothing was poſitively reſolved. Clarendon. 

To Consv'LT an Author, to ſearch into, to ſee what his opinion is 
of any matter. | | | | 8 

Coxsu'L r [conſulte, Fr. conſulta, Sp. and It. of conſultus, Lat. it is 
variouſly accented] 1. The act of conſulting. 

March to oppreſs the faction, in conſult 
With dying Dorax. Dryden. | 
2. The effect of conſultation, the reſult, determination. 
| The council broke, - | 
And all their grave conſults diffolv'd in ſmoke. Dryden. | 

3. A counſel, perſons aſſembled to deliberate. Meetings and conſults 
of our whole number. Bacon. | 

ConsuLTaA'TiIOon [Fr. conſultazione, It. conſultaciòn, Sp. of conſulta- 
tio, Lat.] 1. The act of conſulting or deliberating about matters, ſe- 
cret deliberation. The chief prieſts held a conſultation with the elders. 
St. Mark. 2. A council, a number of perſons conſulting together, 
eſpecially of phyſicians, for the benefit of their patients. | 

ConsuLTa'T1oNn [in law] a writ, by virtue of which a cauſe re- 


moved by prohibition from the eccleſiaſtical court, or chriſtian, to the | 


king's court, is returned back again. If the Judges phe king's 
on of tho party, 


and deliberation, decree it to be returned. Coæbel. 

Consv'LTER [gui conſulte, Fr. conſultatore, It. conſultador, Sp. of 
conſultor, 4 one who aſks counſel or conſults. A charmer, or a 
conſulter with familiar ſpirits, Deuteronomy. AED, 

Coxsv'LTATIVE, of or pertaining to conſultation, . 

Consv'MaBLE [from conſume] poſſible to be waſted, ſuſceptible of 
deſtruction. Incombuſtible, and not conſumable by fire: Wilkins. 
Conſumable commodities. Locke. : 3 

To Consv'me, verb att. [conſumer, Fr. conſumare, It. conſumir, Sp. 
of conſume, Lat.] to deſtroy, waſte, or devour; to ſpend or ſquander 
away. _ | 

l Where two raging fires meet together, 
They do con/ume the thing that feeds their fury. Shakeſpeare, 

To Consv'me, verb neut. to waſte away. | 

Like fire and powder, 
Which as they meet conſume. Shakeſjeare. 725 

Consv'mer [from conſume} one that conſumes, waſtes, or deftroys 
Money conſidered as in the hands of the conſumer. Locle. 

To Consv'MMATE [conſommer, Fr. conſumare, It. conſumar, ops of 
conſummatum, ſup. of conſummio, Lat.] to make perfect, accompliſh, or 
finiſh, to complete, or make an end of ; anciently the accent was on 
the firſt ſyllable. a | — | n 

There ſhall we confummate our ſpouſal rites. Shakeſpeare. 

Consu'MMaTE, adj. [conſummatus, Lat.] compleat, perfect, abſo- 
lute, accompliſhed. A man of perfect and conſummate virtue. Ads 
diſon. 5 
| en enen 10 Fr Te Fr. couſutnatione, It. tonſumaciing 
Sp. of conſummatio, Lat. fulfilling fe 
ing, compleating. Regular proceſs, which it muſt take from it ori- 

inal to its conſummation. Addiſon. 2. The end of the world. From 
He firſt beginning of the world, unto the laſt conſummation thereof, 
Hooker, 3. Death, end of life. * 7 
| 4 B Sho 


all public regiſters. Addi/on. This 


1. The act of fulfilling, finiſhing, perfect- 
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8 any quality by mixing 


CON 

Ghoſt unlaid, forbear thee ! 

Nothing ill come near thee ! 

nn Shakeſpeare 

renowned be t ve. L T 
Consumma'rum (in —.— the juice of a hen cut in ſmall 
phones, drawn out by diſtillation in balneo mariæ; ſtrong broth. 
t. 
Consv'mPTION [ conſemption, Fr. conſumax ions, It. 9222 bp. 
* 


of conſumptio, Lat.] 1. The act of conſuming or waſting. eſpeci 


proviſions, commodities, Ic. The mountains have not ſuffered any 
conſiderable diminution or conſumption. Woodward. 2. The ſtate of 
waſting or periſhing. 3. [With phyſicians] the waſting or decay of 
the body ; frequently attended with a fever, and diſtin into 
ſeveral kinds, according to its various cauſes, parts, and effects, &c. 
Stoppages of womens courſes ſet them into a conſumption. 

Consu mPT1vE [from conſume] 1. Deſtructive, waſting, exhauſt- 


ing, having the power or quality of conſuming. A long, conſumptive 


war. Addiſon. 2. Diſeaſed with; as, conſumpti ve lungs, a conſumption. 
Consv 'MPTIVENESs, or CONSU"MTIVENEss [of conſumptive] walt- 

ing condition or quality, tendency to a conſumption. Harvey. 
ConsuRRE'CT10N, a riſing up of many together, for the fake of re- 

verence. Lat. | 

| Consv'T1LE [conſutilis, Lat.] that is ſowed or ſtitched together, 

8 [conſuture, Lat.] the act of ſowing or ſtitching to - 

gether. 


To ConTA'BULATE [contabulatum, ſup. of contabulo, Lat.] to floor 


with boards. | 
ConTABULA'TION [of contabulatio, Lat.] a flooring, a faſtening of 


boards and planks together. 


Co N ACT rr It. contacto, Sp. contactus, Lat.] touch, the 
relative ſtate o 
petite of contact and conjunction. Bacon. 5 | 
ConTacT [with mathematicians} is when one line, plane or body 
is made to touch another; the parts which do thus touch, are called 
the points of contact. 85 
Cox rA rio ¶ contactus, Lat.] the act of touching, act of joining 
one body to another. Deſtructive without corporal contaction. Brown. 
Cox rA“ [Fr contagione, It. contagion, Sp. of contagio, Lat. | 1. 
The ſame with an infection, the ſpreading or catching of a diſeaſe ; as, 
when it is communicated or transferred from one body to another, by 


certain effluvia's or ſteams emitted or ſent forth from the body of the 


diſeaſed perſon. Infection and contagion from body to body. Bacon. 
2. Propagation of miſchief or ſeats, Contagion of example. King 
Charles. z. Peſtilence, venomous emanations, . | 
Will he ſteal out of his wholſome bed 
To dare the vile contagion of the night ? Shakeſpeare. 

ConxTa'ciovs [contagieux Fr. contagio/o, It. and Sp. of conta- 
gioſus, Lat.] full of contagion, infectious, apt to infect, caught by 
approach. V N 1 

We ficken ſoon from her contagious care, 

Grieve for her ſorrows, groan for her deſpair. Prior. 

ConT a'GIoUsNEss {from contagious] infectiouſneſs, the quality of 
being contagious. | 

To CoNnTA'IN, verb act. [contenir, Fr. contenere, It. contener, Sp. of 
contineo, from con, and tenio, to hold] 1. To hold, to keep in as a veſ- 
ſel, to comprize, as a writing. It is contained in the ſcripture, 1 Peter. 
2. To reſtrain or keep back, to bridle or keep within bounds ; to curb 
or rule. Men ſhould be contained in duty. Spenſer. We can con- 
tain ourſelves. Shakeſpeare. 8 | 

To ConTain, verb neut. to live in continence. The ardor of my 

aflion increas'd, till I could no longer contain. Arbuthnot and 


2 ofe. 
containable within the cavity. Boyle. 


To ConTaA'MINATE | contaminer, Fr. contaminare, It. contaminar, 
Sp. of coutamino, Lat.] to pollute, violate, defile, to corrupt by baſe 


 M1Xture. 


His faireſt daughter is contaminated. Shakeſpeare. 
The bed ſhe hath contaminated. Shakiſpeare. 
ConTAMINATE, or CONTA'MINATED, aj. [ contaminatus, Lat.] de- 
filed, polluted. 
What if this body conſecrate to thee, 
Bu ruffian luſt ſhould be contaminvate ? Shakeſpeare. 
ConTamMina'tion [Fr. contaminazione, It. contaminacion, Sp. of 
contaminatio, Lat.] defilement, pollution; and moſt properly that of 
the marriage-bed. ata | 
ConTE MERATED \[contemeratus, Lat.] violated, polluted. | 
To Convre'wun [coptenns, Lat.] to deſpiſe, ſcorn, or light ; to ſet 
at nought, to make no account of. One who coxtemr'd divine and 
human laws. Dryden. | beg | 
Cane mwngt {from cantemn] one that contemns or ſcorns. Con- 
temners of the gods. Sowth. | | 
To ConTE'MPER- | contempero, Lat.] to moderate, to reduce to a 
lower degree, by mixing ſomething of an oppoſite quality. The 
leaves qualify and contemper the heat. Ray. | 
ConTE'MPERAMENT | contgrepera, Lat.] the degree of any quality. 


An equal contemperament of the warmth of gur bodies, to that of the 


hotteſt part of the 4 — Derbam. | 
Jo ConTp'MPBRAFE [captemperatum, ſup. of contempero, Lat.] to 
diminiſh any quality by ſomething contrary or oppoſite ; to temper. 


Nile and Niger do not only moiſten and cantemperate the air, but re- 


| NM, | 
ConTEupeRA'T ION {from contempergte] 1, The aft of diminiſhing 
e contrary ; the of moderating. Air is not 
nutritian, but the caulemperatien of fervgur in the heart. Brun. 2. 
Froportionate mixture, the proportion thereof. There is pot gregter 
variety in the contewperations Of mens natural humours, than there js 
in their phantaſies. Hale. | 
Con&FeMPLABLE {captemplabilis, Lat.] that may be meditated on. 
To Covre'MPLATE, arb af. [conterpler, Fr. ants, It: 
cantemplir, Sp. centemplatum, of cantenpler, Tat.) to take a full 
view of, to coplider ſeriouſly, and with continued attention, to Rudy. 
Conkaing the mind to canemplate what we have & great deſire 


| know 


* 


tion. The contemplative faculty of man. 


two things that touch each other, cloſe union. Ap- 


1. Living in the ſame age. Durer was contemporary to Lucas, Dy. 


CoxnTai'NaBLE {from contain] poſſible to be contained. The air 


inſolent. Contemptuous, from ſet on revenge. Milton. 


A wiſe man would not ſpeak contemptuouſly of 2 prince: — Tilltjen 
eis, 


4. Sometimes about. Many things he fiercely contended about. 


CON 


To Coxrzurrare, verb neut. to mule or made | { 
ſtudiouſly. I have been long contemplating on you. Dole ' think 
ConTemyLa'TIon [Fr. contemplazione, It. contemplacizy, 89 
contemplatio, Lat.] 1. An act of the mind, whereby it apples of 
to conſider, reflect on, &c. any Sy with continged — 

? 


What ſerious contemplation are you in? Shakefpeare, 2. Hol m. 
tation, an exerciſe of the ſoul about ſacred things. Prayer 4 
templation. Shakeſpeare. 3. The faculty of ſtudy, Oppoſed 4g 
power of action. There are two functions, contemplation and % 
tice, according as ſome objects entertain our ſpeculation, Other _ 
ploy our actions. South. 8 
Conrkurrarion {in metaphyſics] is defined to be the preſery 
of an idea or conception which is brought into the mind, for Ph 
time actually in view. Locke, „ 2 
| ConTE'MPLATI1VE [ contemplatif, Fr. contemplat ivo, It. and Sp. f 
contemplativus, Lat.] 1. Given to contemplation, ſtudious, th 10 
Fixt and contemplative their looks, "PU, 
Still turning over nature's books. Denham, 
2. Employed in y, devoted to ſtudy. My life hath rather 
contemplative than active. Bacon. 3. Having the power of mediu. 
ay. 


ConTE"MPLATIVELY [from contemplative] thoughtfully, wi em. 
templation. | | | 
. [of contemplative] addictedneſs to conten. 
plation. 
ConTE'MPLATIVES, friers of the order of St, Mary Magdalen 
who wore black upper garments over white ones. ; 
ConTE MPLATOR, Lat. one employed in ſtudy, an enquirer af 
knowledge. In the Perſian tongue, the word magus imports as much 
as a contemplator of divine ſcience. Raleigh, | 
ConTE MPORAL | contemporalis, Lat.] being of the ſame time, 
ConTEMPORA NEOUS [contemporain, Fr. contemporanes, It.) living 
at the ſame time, or in the ſame age. | 7 
ConTE'MPORARINEssS [of contemporary] the ſtate of being at the 
ſame time. | | 
ConTE'MPORARY, Or CoTE'MPORARY, adj, [ contemporain, Fr. 
contemporaneo, It. and Sp. of contemperaneus, or contemporarins, La.) 


den. 2. Born at the ſame time. 
A grove born with himſelf he ſees, 
| PL. loves his old contemporary trees. Cowley, 
3. Exiſting at the ſame point of time, It is impoſſible to bring ages 
paſt and future together, and make them contemporary. Locle. 

CoNrEMTrORARY, /ubf. one that lives at one and the ſame tine; 
that is of the ſame age or ſtanding with another. They do moſt fir 
the good of their contemporaries: Addiſon. ; 

To CoxrE“MTORISE, verb af. [of con and temporis, gen. of tm- 
mas Lat. time] to make contemporary, to place in the ſame age, 
Their exiſtencies cantemporiſed into our actions. Brown. 

Con rEurr 2 Lat.] 1. The act of deſpiſing other, 
ſcorn, diſdain, deſpite. Scorn and baſe contempt, Denham. 2, Tis 
ſtate of being deſpiſed, vileneſs, baſeneſs. The place was like to come 
into contempt. 2 Maccabees. | 

ConTEMPTIBI'LITY | [contemptibilitas, Lat.] contemptiblenck, 

ConTE'MPT1BLE [Fr. contemptibilis, Lat.] 1. That deſerves to be 
contemned, ſcorned or ſlighted, mean, baſe, vile. 5 

| From no one vice exempt, 

. And moſt contemptible to ſhun contempt. Pope. 
2. Deſpicable, neglected. There is not ſo contemprible a plant or 
animal but confounds the moſt enlarged vnderizading. Locke, ;. 
Scornful, apt to deſpiſe, improper. Her loye tis poſſible he'll ſeom, 
for the man hath a contemptible ſpirit. Shakeſpeare. . 

ConTe'MPTIBLENESs [from contemptible] ſtate of being ng 
meanneſs, vileneſs. Contemptibleneſs of thoſe baits wherewith he a 
lures us. Decay of Piety. 

ConTEe'MPT1IBLY [from contemptible] in a manner deſerving con- 
tempt, 155 

x They alſo know, . LE 
And reaſon not contemptibly.. Milton. 

ConTE'MpTuous [contemptuoſus, Lat.] ſcornful, apt to defil, 

CovnTE'MPTVousLY | from contemptuoys] ſcornfully, with deſpir. 

ConTE'MPTUOUSNEss [of contemptuous] ſcornfu | 
inſolence. | 
To ConTe'sp, verb neut. [ contender, Sp. . contendert, It. and Lat] 
1. To ſtrive, to diſpute, to ſtruggle in 22 

Death and nature do contend about them, 

Whether they live or die. Shakeſpearte 
2. To vie, to act as rivals. 3. It has for. : 
| Vain men below, | 

Contend for what you only can beſtow. Dryden. a Pr 
cay of Piety g. It has avith before the perſon oppoſing. A b 
maker we 3 22 re * Fl 1 2. 6. Sometimes PO 
I did contend againſt valour. Shakeſpeare. 

14 1 — 25 45 - to conteſt. Carthage ſhall cd 06 
war ome. en. . : 

Cay TE'NDENT [contendens, from confendo, Lat.) nee 
tant. In all notable revolutions, the contendents have been 


ey to the third „ L'Eſftravge. i 
, 2 lem . — The contenders ſn 
lock upon it as undeniable. Locke. that lies to 


ConTe'NemenT [old law term] a freehold-lan 
man's dyelling-houfe, that is, in his own occupation 
CoNTENEMENT (of Jaw] the countenance, credit, os ; 
perſon has with and by reaſon of his free-bold ; accorcug, naut. 


man, Ec. it ſigpifies what is neceſſary for the ſupport u c fi 
11 af men according to their ſeveral qualities, conditions of : 

6 {a 
ConT son [of cen, and fenſie, fram ſeuſum, ſup of tend, 
to ſtretch] great effort, united endeavour. was, Lat) 1 
 ConTEg'nT, 4%. [Fr. coptento, It. > and Port. content fu, 4 


Satisfied, fo as not to repine, well 


eaſed with vlg e nan 


CON 


a antent with the ſtate he is in, when he is perfect- 
man 1 5 Locke. 2. Satisfied, ſo as not to oppoſe. _ 
ly witho Submit you to the people's voices, 

Allow their offices, and be content 
To ſuffer lawful cenſure. Ben Johnſon. | 
Cours ur, fulſt. [from the verb, contento, It, and S ] 1. Con- 
— ſatisfaction . mind, ſuch as appeaſes complaint or re- 
= "derate happineſs. 
punings — jv his even ſoul E Smith on J. Philips. - 
: in a thing unexamined. | 
6 Coo bei raiſe is full —che ſtile is excellent, | 
The ende they humbly take upon content. ; Pope. 
ConTenT [contentum, Lat.] 1. That which is containe 
%% In a lax and weak habit ſuch a ſerum might afford other 
= u Arbuthnot. 2. The compaſs or extent of a thing. The 
pos of containing ſhips of great content. Bacon. 
eometry] 1. Is the area or ſolidity of any ſurface 
body, mea — or eſtimated in ſquare or ſolid inches, feet, or 
- ds 4 The geometrical content, figure, and ſituation of all 
be lands of a kingdom. Graunt. 2. That which is com riſed in 
he plural is only uſed. The contents of both books, 


er 0 b 
ConTENT [in 


a writing. T 


1 a liquor made with grated ginger-bread, milk, ſu- 


oe Hoe [in traffic] the wares contained in any veſlel, caſk, 
W [ contenter, Fr.] 1. To fatisfy ſo as to ſtop repining, 
to appeaſe without complete gratification. Content thyſelf with this 
oh and let this ſatisfy thee, that I love thee. Sidney. 2. To 
„to gratify. 
* "k the adder better than the ee, | 
Becauſe his painted ſkin contents the eye? Shakeſpeare. 
ConTENTA'TION [ contentement, Fr. contentatio, Lat.] contentedneſs, 


fatisfaction, or eaſineſs of mind. I ſeek no greater pleaſure than 


mine own contentation. Sidney. Great contentation of the learned. Ar- 
buthnot. | 


ConTe'NTED, part. [contentius, Lat.] ſatisfied, not repining ; eaſy, 


though not plenarily happy; generally having with. Like you con- 
ented avith his native groves. Pope. | 55 

4 ConTENTED mind is a continual feaſt, Lat. Contentus abundat. 
H. Ger. Wer ſich genügen laelzt, der hat genug. (He who is ſatisfied 
has enough.) And ſo the Fr. On eft heureux anand on eft content. And 


the It, Chi e contento e felice. (He who is ſatisfied is happy.) Nature 


requires ſo ſmall a matter for its ſatisfaction, that moſt men are tlie 


cauſe of their own diſcontent. We for imaginary wants in our minds, 


prevail upon ourſelves to believe them real, and then loſe the fruition 
of what we have, by perplexing ourſelves for what we in reality don't 
want, and (which makes it the more unreaſonable) often for what we 
know we can never obtain. ds. | 
Conte TED, from contented] with contentment, without mur- 
muring. | | 

eee [from contented] ſatis faction of mind, without 
complete gratification. ES: FE; 

Conrzvrrul [from content] full of content; alſo appeaſing. 


ConTe'nT1ON [Fr. contentions, It. contencion, Sp. contentio, Lat.] 


1, Strife, debate, diſpute, quarrel, mutual oppoſition. A perpetual 
contention with their eaſe, their reaſon, and their God. Decay of 
Pity. 2. Rivalry, endeavour to excel ſons and brother at a ftrite ! 
What is your quarrel ? how began it firſt ?—No quarrel, but a ſweet 
mention. Shakeſpeare. 3. Eagerneſs, vehemence of purſuit or en- 
deayour. An end worthy our utmoſt contention to obtain. Rogers, 
Churchmen's ConTenTion is the Devil's harveſt. E 
H. Ger. Der prieſter gezaenck iſt des teukels krohlocken. (Jubilee.) 
Hiſtory furniſhes us with but too many inſtances of the truth of this 
proverb, in the wars and deſolations of whole nations and empires, 
occalioned by the contention of prieſts, as well before as ſince the eſ- 
tabliſhment of the chriſtian religion. Not to mention the effect of 
them in private families, which Iikewiſe affords the common enemy a 
= plentiful harveſt. | | 
ONTE'NT10US [contentioſus, Lat.] quarrelſome, litigious, not e- 
= perverſe. , "Ewan wa never to be pleaſed. 2 
ange. 


ConreyTIOus  Furiſdiion [in law] a court or judge who has a 


power to judge and determine differences between contending parties. 


The lord chief juſtices and the judges have a contentious juriſdiction, 
but the lords of the treaſury, and commiſſioners of the cuſtoms, c. 
* „n, being merely judges of accounts and tranſactions. 

1 
Cours vriovsLr {from contentious] litigiouſly. We ſhall not 
contentiouſly rejoin, Broan. 

. NTE NT1OUSNBSS [of contentious] contentious humour, prone- 
5 conteſt. Do not contentiouſneſi and cruelty fail of retaliation ? 
Courx url ngs [from content] diſcontented, unſatisfied. 

Beſt flates, content leſi, | 

8 Have a diſtracted and moſt wretched being. Sbaleſpeare. 

SONTE NTMENT [from 0 content] 1. Acquieſcence in any thing 
complete ſatis faction. N 
Some place the bliG in action, ſome in eaſe, 

6 Lee it 2 9 —— . ; 
re, gratification, At Paris the prince ſpent one whole day 
Een his mind ſome contentment, in viewing of a famous city. 

Cour urs arge. La inedi a 

» Lat.] the matters contained in a book, chap- 

1 calk, veſſel, cheſt, U See CONTENT. : 
6 [conterminglis, Lat,] near to the hounds. 

touchin 1 (conternninns Lat.] bordering near or upon, 
in. n 0 « Conterminous to the colonies and garri- 


Grin a VOUS [oongerraneud, Lat.] being of the ſame country. 
Meds My, a port town of Turkey in Eyrgpe, in the province of 
e Cougar 4 08 a bay of the þ 9 «> 1a about 200 miles 


To Conre'sr, 2,3 
_ *0 Conry'sr, vers a, [contefter, Fr. conteſts, Lat. probably of 


in any 


frame of beams or bords join 


CON 


contra and teflari. 7ohnſon] to diſpute, to controvert, to call in queſ- 
tion. None have preſumed to conteft the proportion of theſe ancient 
pieces. Dryden. | | 

To ConTs'sr, verb neut. 1. To ſtrive; to contend, quarrel for, or 
wrangle about. The difficulty of an argument adds to the pleaſure 
of contefting with it. Burnet's Theory. 2. To vie; to be N Of 
man who dares in pomp with Jove conteſt. Pope. 

 ConTe'sr [contefte, Fr. conteſa, It.] controverſy, diſpute: 

This of old no leſs contefts did move, | 

| Than when for Homer's birth ſev'n cities ſtrove. Denham. 

ConTesr, but lay no wagers. Sp. Porfiar, mas no apoſtar. Wa- 
gering, the younger brother of gaming, is a very pernicious, as well 
as ridiculous folly. | 

ConTe'sTaBLE [Fr. from conteſt] that may be controverted or 
contended for, diſputable. | | 

ConTE'sTABLENESS [from conteſfable] liableneſs to be conteſted; 
D of conteſt. | 

ONTE'STED, part. [from to conteſt, contefte, Fr. conte / ' . 
Alpes part. [ eft, conteff conteſtatus, Lat.] 

ConTEsTA'T10N, [from conteſt] the act of conteſting, contention; 
ſtrife. Conteftations with the queen herſelf. Votton. Pometic, un- 
ſociable conteflations. Clarendon. © | 

To ConTz'x [contexo, Lat.] to weave together by interpoſition of 
Aarts. The fluid body of quickſilver is contexed with the ſalts in ſub- 
imation, Boyle. 

Cox E' xx, ſubſt. [contextus, Lat.] the general ſeries of a diſcourſe, 
the parts which precede or follow the ſentence quoted. That chap- 
ter is a 1 of one, who hath only the knowledge, not 
practice of his duty, as is manifeſt from the context. Hammond. 

ConTE'xT, adj, [contextus, Lat.] knit together, firm. Thin for 


lightneſs, but context and firm for ſtrength. Derbam. | 


 ConTe'xTuRE [Fr. of contextura, Sp. and Lat.] the act of join- 
ing together, or framing of any thing, compoſition of a thing out of 
ſeparate parts, manner in which any thing 1s woven or formed; He 
was not of any delicate contexture. Wotton. Species produced from 
that idea, forming that wonderful contexture of created beings. Dryden: 


of Amienes. | | 
ConTIGNa'Ti0ON [contignatio, Lat. with architects] 1. The act of 
laying rafters together, flooring, the act of joining a fabric 2. A 
together. A porch or cloiſter of ons 
contignation, and not in ſtoried buildings. Wotton. | 


ConTiGu'iTY, or ConTi'GUoUsNEss [contiguite, Fr. contiguitas, 


Lat.] the actual contact of two bodies, nearneſs or cloſeneſs, as when 
the ſurface of one body touches another. Brown and Hale uſe 
contiguity. 5 


Cox rio vous [contign, Fr. contiguo, It. and Sp. of contiguas, Lat.] 


touching, or that is next, very near, cloſe, adjoining, not ſeparate. 
_ Happineſs and miſery, . RS: | 
And all extremes, are ſtill contiguous. 
ConTicuous Angles; fee ANGLES. 
angles. Newton. | 
ConTi'GvovusLY [from contiguous] with contiguity, without any 
intervening ſpace. _ | | 
The next of kin contiguouſly embrace, : | 
And foes are ſunder'd by a larger ſpace. Dryden. 
ConT1'cuousxEss [from contiguous] nearneſs, cloſeneſs. 
Co'xrix RN CR, or Co'NTINENCY [continence, Fr. continenxa, It. 
continencia, Sp. of continentia, Lat.] 1. Reſtraint, command of one's 
ſelf. He knew when to leave off, a continence praftiſed by few 


Denham: 
Contiguous at one of their 


writers. Dryden. 2. The abſtaining from unlawful pleaſures, chaſtity in 
general. Making a ſermon of continency to her. Shake/. 3. Tempe- 


rance, moderation in lawful pleaſures. Chaſtity is either abſtinence or 
continence; abſtinence is that of virgins or widows, continence of mar- 
ried perſons. Taylor. 4. Forbearance of lawful pleaſures. Content with- 
out lawful venery is continence ; without unlawful, chaſtity. Grew. 
5. Continuity, uninterrupted courſe. Anſwers ought to be made 
before the ſame judge, before whom the depoſitions were produced 
Teſt the continence of the courſe ſhould be divided, or leaſt there ſhould 
be a diſcontinuance of the cauſe. Ayliße. 

Co'nTINENT, adj. [Fr. continente, It. and Sp. of cantiness, Lat.] 


1. Abſtaining from lawful pleaſures, chaſte life. 


Hath been as continent, as chaſte, as true; 
| As I am now unhappy. Shakeſpeare. : 
2. Reſtrained, moderate, temperate. Have a continent forbearanceg 
till the ſpeed or his rage goes ſlower. 8 3. Continuous, 
conne The north-eaſt part of Aſia is, if not continent with the 


weſt- ſide of America, yet certainly it is che leaſt disjoined by ſea of 


all that coaſt. Brerewood. 


Co'xTINENT, . [Fr. continente, It. of contihens, Lat.] 1. With 
ſeveral 


geographers, is a great extent of land, which co 
regions and kingdoms not ſeparated by the ſea. 
Rent 


By the rude ocean from the continent. Mallet. 
2. That which contains any thing. [This ſenſe is perhaps only in 
Shakeſpeare, John/on.] You ſhall find in him the continent of what 
part a gentleman would ſee. Shakeſpeare. | = 
2 5 O cleave my ſides, 
. Heart once be ſtronger than thy continent, 
Crack thy frail caſe. Shakeſpeare.  , _ 
Continent Cauſe of a Diftemper, is that cauſe on which the diſ- 
eaſe depends ſo immediately, that it continues juſt as long as that re- 
mains: thus when a ſtone ticks in the ureters, it is the continent cauſs 
of the ſtoppage of utine 


ConTinenT Fever, is one which forms its courſe, or goes on to à 


criſis, without either intermiſſion or abatement. 

Co'nTINENTLY, moderately. TG 

Co'NTIiNENTNEssS [continentia, Lat.] continency. were e 

To ConTi'xcs [contings, Lat.] to touch, to reach, to happen. 
 ConTr'ncencs, or ConTrincexncy [contingence, Fr. centisgenga, 
It. contigencia, Sp.] a caſualty, accident, or uncertain event tha 
comes by chance. Contingency in events. Brown. Contingency 
human actions, Souths 0 


 ConTid» 


Co'nT1, a town of Picardy, in France, about 15 miles ſouth-weſt - 
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 CoxTi/nomnt, adj. [ Fr. contingente, It. and Sp. of contingens, Lat.] 

t may or may not happen, Abe kental, not determinable by any cer - 
tain rule. Nothing caſual or centingent. Woodward. 

ConTrNXGENT, 70% the quota of money, &c. that falls to any per- 
fon upon a diviſion; as, an ally's contingent of troops. 
Future ConTINGENT [with logicians] a conditional 1 that 
may or may not happen, according as circumſtances fall 1 

ConTIRGENT Line [in Gialling] is aline N to ariſe from the 
interſection of the plane of the dial, with the place of the equinoctial, 
ſo that the hour lines of the dial, and the hour circles, mutually cut 
one another, | | 

CoxTincent U/e [in law] ſuch an uſe as by the limitation may or 
may not happen to veſt or put into poſſeſſion of the lands or tene- 
ments. e | | 5 

ConTi'NcenTLY [from contingent] caſually. Woodward uſes it. 

ConTr'NGENTNESs [from contingent] contingency. | 

ConTINGENTS, /ub/?. plur. of contingent [contingentia, Lat.] ca- 
fualties, things that happen by chance. By contingents we are to un- 


derſtand thoſe things which come to paſs without any human forecaſt. 


Grew. 

ConTINGENTS [with mathematicians] the ſame as tangents. 

ConT1'NUAL continue, Fr. continuo, It. and Sp. of continuus, Lat.] 
being without intermiſſion, ſucceſſive, without any ſpace of time be- 
tween. (Continual is uſed of time, and continuous of place. Johnſon.) 
"Tis all blank ſadneſs or continual tears. * x 

Cox ix VAL Claim [in common law] a claim made by land or any 
other thing from time to time, within every year and day ; when it 
cannot be attained by the party that has a right to it without apparent 


danger, as of being beaten or killed. Hereby one faves the right of 


entry to the heir. 

CoxnTinNvuaL Fewer, is a fever which ſometimes remits or abates, but 
never perfectly intermits ; that is to ſay, the patient is ſometimes bet- 
ter, but never abſolutely free from the diſtemper. 85 

ConTr'NUALLY [from continual] 1. Perpetually, conſtantly, with- 
out interruption. A room where a fire is continually kept. Bacon. 2. 
Without ceaſing. Why do not all animals continually increaſe in big- 
nels? Bentley. 5 

ConT1'NUALNEss [of 1 the quality of being continual. 

ConT1'NUANCE [conti nuanxa, It. of continuatio, Lat.] 1. Laſting- 
neſs, length or duration of time. That pleaſure is not of great conti- 
nnance Which ariſes from the prejudice of the hearers. Addiſon. 2. Un- 
interrupted ſucceſſion... The brute 1 regards his own preſer- 
vation or the continuance of his ſpecies. Addiſen. 3. Permanence in 
one ſtate. Avowed continuance in fins. South. 4. Abode in a place; 
as, his continuauce at Oxford was very ſhort. 5. Perſeverance. Pa- 


tient continuance in well doing. Romans. 6. Progreſſion of time. In 


thy book all my members were written, which in continuance were 
faſhioned. P/ahns. | h | | 


CoNnTINUANCE Cin the civil law] a prorogation, 7. e. a putting off 


of the trial. 


CoxTiNUanCE [in common law] is the ſame with proropation in 
his face to the ſiniſter ſide of 


the civil; as, continuance till the next aſſizes. 5 
ConTiNUANCE V2 Vit or Action [in law] is from one term to 


another, in a caſe where the ſheriff has not returned or executed a for- 


mer writ, iſſued out in the ſaid action. : 

CoNnTINUANCE of A//;ſe [in law] if a record in the treaſury be al- 
ledg'd by one party, and denied by the other; a certiorari ſhall be 
ſued to the treaſurer and chamberlain of the exchequer : who if they 
certify not that the ſaid record is there; or likely wo be in the Tower ; 
the king ſhall ſend to the juſtices, repeating the certificate, and will 
them to continue the aſſize. N 

Cox rIx vA No, Lat. in law] a term uſed when the plaintiff would 
recover damages for ſeveral treſpaſſes in one and the ſame action, for 
damages may be recovered for divers treſpaſſes in one action of treſpaſs, 
by laying the firſt with a continuando for the whole time. | 

Cox r N ATE [ continuatus, Lat.] 1. Immediately united. We are 
of him and in him, even as tho' our very fleſh and bone ſhould be 


made continuate with his. Hooker. 2. Uninterrupted, unbroken. An 


untirable and continzate goodneſs. Shakeſpeare, | 
CoxTinua'T1o [in mufic books] fignifies to continue or hold on 
a ſound or note in an equal ſtrength or manner; or to continue a 
movement in an equal degree of time all the way. 1 85 
ConTINUa'TION [Fr. continuazione, It. continuacion, Sp. of conti- 
nuatio, Lat.] the laſting of a thing without intermiſſion, ſucceſſion un- 


| Mterrupted. Continuation of the ſpecies. Ray. The Roman poem is 


but the ſecond part of the Ilias, a continuation of the ſame ſtory. Dry- 
den. | 0 | 
CoxnT1NUaATIVE, 4j. cauling continuance. 
CoNnTINUATIVE, 440. a word denoting permanence or duration. 
To theſe may be added continuatives ; as Rome remains to this day, 
which includes at leaſt two propoſitions, viz. Rome was, and Rome 
is. Watts. us F 
CoxnTr'xuaToR [from continuate] one who continues or keeps up a 
ſucceſſion. It ſeems injurious to providence to contrive the continua- 
tion of the ſpecies by the deſtruction of the continuator. Brown. ad 


To ConTi'nvue, verb neut. [continuer, Fr. continuare, Tt. and Lat. 


continuer, Sp.] 1. To abide, to remain in the ſame ſtate. The multi- 
tude have continued with me now three days. St. Matthew. 2. To 
laſt, to be durable. Here have we no continuing City. Hebrews. 
To perſevere. If ye continue in my word then are ye my diſciples. 
St. John. | | | 

To ConTiNuE, werb af. 1. To purſue, to carry on, to prolong, to 
hold on, without intermiſſion, O continue thy loving kindneſs unto 


them! P/alms, 2, To unite, without a chaſm or intervening ſub- 


ſtance. 

Deiphobus he found, _ nin * 

Whoſe face and limbs were one continud wound. Drydey. 
You know how to make yourſelf happy, by only continuing fach a life 
as you have been long accuſtomed to lead. Pope. 

ConTinueD Baſis | ders) the ſame as thoraugh baſis, ſo called, 

becauſe it goes quite through the compoſition. Cn ASSAY © 67k 
 Conpinved Thorough Baſs [in muſic] is that which continues to 
play conſtantly, both during the recitatives and to ſuſtain the chorus. 


«1 
S * * 


Ld 


A rontinuedly uniform equal courſe of obedience, Norris. 


of a body, upon the deſtruction of which there is ſaid to be a 


| mediate ſpace, I he neighbouring rings become continuous, and in 


ed. 


_ eaſe. 


pay a ſum of money, or the like. 


CON 


ConTixuen Proportion [in arithmetic] is that where the conſe 
of the firſt ratio is the ſame with the antecedent of the ſecond, Fa 7 8 
4, 8. | 2 
ConTinUED Body, a body whoſe parts are no ways divided 
ConTinugeD Quantity [ continuum, Lat.] that whoſe parts hos f 
Joined or united together, that it cannot be diſtinguiſhed Wikis; . 
begins and the other ends. | op: 
onT1/NUEDLY [from continued] without interruption or ceaſay 


ConTi'nutR [from continue] he that continues or perſeverez. 
would my horſe had the ſpeed of your tongue, and fo good a contin 
Shakeſpeare, | wh 

ConTrinvu'tTas, Lat. the connection of ſolid bodies. 

ConTixnutty [ contdnuite, Fr. continuita, It. continuidad, Fp. o& 
— 1 . or * together -o the ſeveral 0 
of a thing, coheſion, cloſe union. A continuity of glittering a 
Dryden. 8 e 1 


Coxriwvrrx [with ſurgeons] that texture or coheſion of the part 


{ . 
of continuity. Quincy. The ſolid parts may be contracted by EK 


their continuity. Arbuthnot. 
ConTinurTy [mathematical] is merely imaginary and fiftition, 1 
that it ſuppoſes real or phyſical parts where there are none. 
ConTinvity Phyfical, is ſtrictly that ſtate of two or more Parts or par 
ticles, whereby they appear to adhere or conſtitute one uninterrupte 
quantity or continuum. | | | 
 ConTr'nvo, It. [in muſic books] ſignifies thorough, as boſſo ent.. 
nuo, the continual or thorough baſs. | 
CoxTrxuovus [continuus, Lat.] joined together without any ing. | 


blended. Newton. | 
ConTinvous Body, a body whoſe parts are no ways divided, 
ConTi!Nuum, Lat. See ConTr NUED Quantity. 
Cox ro RE, a counting-table or ſcriptore. Fs 
To ConTo'rT eee Lat.] to writhe, to twift. The vertebra 

arteries are yarioully contoriad. Ray. 11 
ConTo'rxTIon [Fr. and Sp. contorſione, It. of contortio, Ly.) 

wrench, twiſt, flexure. Upon a ſudden ſtretch or contortion, Ray. 
ConTorT1ON [with ſurgeons] is when a bone is ſomewhat dif 

jointed though not intirely, a ſprain, or the wrelting a member of the 

body out of its natural fituation. 

ConTo'kTED, particip. of contort [contortus, Lat.] writhed, tui. 


ConTor'TEoUsSNEss, writhedneſs. 
ConTov's, Fr. the out- line, circumference or compaſs by which any 
figure is terminated. _ Ns ; 
CoxTovs [in painting, &c.] the ovt-/ine or that which terminate 
and defines a figure, it makes what we call the draugbt or deſign 
CoxTovs [in architecture] the out- line of any member, as that of 
a baſe, cornice, &c. - 72 67 | 
ConTorRNE” [in n a beaſt ſtanding or running with 
e eſcutcheon ; being always ſuppolzdto 
look to the right ; if not otherwiſe expreſſed. | | 
ConTou'sniaTed [with antiquaries] a term uſed of a ſort of ne- 
dallions ſtruck with a kind of hollownels all round, leaving a circle on 
each ſide ; the figures having ſcarce any relievo, if compared with trie 
medallions. „ | 
Co'nTRa, is a Latin prepoſition uſed in the compoſition of Englil 
words denoting againſt. f . 
Contra Antiſcion [with aſtrologers] is the degree and minnte in 
the ecliptic oppoſite to the antifcion. | | 
Co'\TRABAND Goods, or CONTRABA'NDED Goods [contrebande, Fr. 
contraband, It. and Sp. contrary to proclamation] ſuch as are prohibited 
by act of parliament to be brought into or conveyed out of this into 
other nations. Staved or forfeited like contraband goods. Dryden. 
To Co'nTrRapanp [from the adj. ] to import goods prohibited, | 
To Cox rRA r, verb act. [ contrafter, Fr. contrattare, It. contrater, 
Sp. contratar, Port. of contractum, ſup. of contraho, from con, aud 
zraho, Lat. to draw] 1. To abridge or ſhorten. 2. To draw together 
to ſhorten. = | : 
Why love among the virtues is not known, _ 
Is that love contrads them all in one. Donne. 
3. To bring two parties together, to ſtrike a bargain. 
On him thy grace did liberty beſtow, 
But firſt contracted, that if ever found, 
His head ſhould pay the forfeit. Dryden. 
4. To betrothe, to affiance. N | 
She and 1, long ſince contracted, | 
Are now fo ſure that nothing can diſſolve us. Shaieſearte 
She was contraded to a man of merit. Tatler., _ if. 
5. To draw, to procure, to incur, as, to contra? an ill habit 07 X 


Like friendly colours found them both unite, 
And each from each contra new ftrength of light. P or 
To ConTRacT, verb neut. 1. To ſhrink up, to grow ſhort ee 
to the fibres to contract. -A 2. my _ a 1 to 
nant; to article; as, to contract for naval or miſitar) . ; 
ConTra'cT, part. for contrafed [from the verb hm 
tracted towards matrimony. Firſt was he contract to lad) 
Shakeſpeare. * 
A Cox rRACT, fub/t. [Fr. contratto, It. contrato, Sp. pa 
of contractus, Lat. anciently the accent was on the fir of o Or ot 
A covenant, bargain or agreement, a mutual conſent ee on, 
parties, who promiſe or oblige themſelves voluntarily to do | 


Shall Ward draw contradts with a flateſman's fill? H: 

2. A' deed, inſtrument, or articles in writing. 3- An | 

man and woman are ES Oy one another. 

| His contract with lady Lucy, | 

And his contract by deputy in France. Seiser wr 

Good Contract [in law] a covenant or agreemen Vie the 

cauſe or conſideration, as when a ſum of money 1 Sener uhich i 
of a manour, &c. or where one thing is given for a , 

called 22 pro quo, IS ee i Bu 


ch a lawful 


CON 


F onTRACT [in law] where 2 man promiſes to pay 
1 * afterwards nv to do it, no ation will be ain 
4x " gr As it. becauſe the promiſe was no contract, but a bare pro- 
1 — if any thing, tho' but the value of two pence, had been gi- 
* the ten ſhillings, it had been a good contract. | 
00 io Horſe, a place where contracts or agreements 
2 for the promotion of trade. BY 
Cenras cross [from contracied] the ſtate of being ſhortened, 
ſhortnels, contraction. 1 5 5 
ConTRACTABL LITY [from contractible] poſſibility of being con- 
ed, quality of ſuffering contraction. Continual contractibility and 
2 5 by different degrees of heat. Arbuthnot. 
Kerns erirr from contract; in anatomy] a term applied to 
h muſcles and parts of the body, as are or may be contracted. Air- 
adders dilatable and contractible. Arbuthnot. ; 
ConTRA'CTIBLENESS from contra#ib/e} capableneſs of being con- 
tracted, quality of ſuffering contraction. 3 
ConrracTiLE [from contract] having the power of contracting 
or ſhortening itſelf. f | 5 
CoxTRACTILE Force, is ſuch a body as when extended has a pro- 
ny of drawing itſelf uf o th dim | ö 
lere the extenſion. Ihe arteries are elaſtic tubes endued with a 
cmtradile force. Arbuthnot. : 5 
ConrRa'cTION  [Fr. contraxione, It. of contractio, Lat.] 1. The 
act of drawing to ether or making ſhort. The main parts of the poem, 
z the fable and ſentiments, no tranſlator can prejudice but by omiſſions 
or contractions. Pepe. 2. The act of ſhrinking up or ſhrivelling. Oil 
of vitriol will throw the ſtomach into involuntary contractions. Arbuth- 
wt... 3. The ſtate of being contracted or ſhortened. Some things in- 
duce a contraction in the nerves. Bacon. 4. Any thing in its ſtate of 
abbreviation ; as, that letter is full of contractions. | 
Corrraction [with logicians] a method by which the thing re- 
ducing abridges that which is reduced ; as the argument of poems, or 
the contents of chapters. . 1 
Corrraction [in phyſics] is the diminiſhing the extent or dimen- 
ſons of a body; or a bringing of its parts cloſer to each other; upon 
which it becomes heavier, harder, ec. | 
CoxtTracTion [in grammar} the reduction of two. vowels or ſylla- 
bles into one. | 


CoxnTRAcT1ION [in anatomy] the ſhrinking up of a fibre, or an aſ- 


{:mblage of fibres. Po 
ContTra'cror [from contract] one of the parties to a contract or 
bargain, All ſocieties are dangerous, where the contractors are not 
equals, L Eſtrange. | | | | 
CoxTRa' TURE [contrafura, Lat. in architecture] the act or ſtate 
of making pillars ſmall about the top. | a 2 
ConTRacTuRE [with ſurgeons] a contraction of the back, hand, 
Ge. made by degrees. 5 5 | 
To CoxnTRabi'cT [contredire, Fr. contraddire, It. contradezir, Sp. 
of contradicere, Lat.] 1. To oppoſe the aſſertion of another, to gainſay 
verbally. It is not lawful to contradi& a point of hiſtory which is known 
to all the world. Dryden. 2. To be contrary to, to repugn, to op- 
poſe, No truth can contradicꝭ any truth. Hooker. 1 
5 [from contradict] one that contradicts or op- 
poſes. 8 | 
ConTRADI'CTER [in law] one who has a right to contradi& or 
gunſay. | ; | | 
Co:TRanricTIoN [Fr. contraddixione, It. contradicion, Sp. of con- 
tracictio, Lat.] 1. Oppoſition by words, an aſſertion controverſial, 
That tongue, | | | 
Inſpir'd with ccntradi&#ion, durſt oppoſe 
A third part of the gods. Milton. : 
2, Oppoſition. Conſider Fim that endureth ſuch cantradictiun of fin- 
ners againſt himſelf, leſt ye be wearied. Hebrews. 3. Inconſiſtency, 
mcongruity in words or thoughts. If truth be once perceived, we do 


4. Contrariety in thought or in effect. Laws human muſt be made 
without contradiction unto any pofitive law in ſcripture. Hooker. 5. A 
cntrariety of words or ſentiments; a ſpecies of direct oppoſition, 
ar one ching is directly oppoſed to another. 6. The act of gain- 
Ving. | 
CoxTRaD1'cTIOUs [from contradict] 1. Full of contradictions, incon- 
itent, The rules of juſtice icſelf are ſo different in one place from 
What they are in another, ſo party-coloured and contradictious, that one 


would think the ſpecies of men altered as their climates. Collier. 2. 
Aptto contradict, given to cavil. | 


flows and contradictory] aptneſs, &c. to contradict, inconſiſtency, 

Cy to utlelf, oppoſition to others in the higheſt degree. This 

po was, for its ablurdity and contradictiouſueſs, unworthy of Plato. 
Corrrapr'crorLY [from contradictory] inconſiſtently with one's 
in Oppoſition to others. Brown uſes it. 

. a e cToRY [contradittorio, It. contraditorio, Sp. of contra- 

e at.] which contradicts itſelf or implies a contradiction, op- 

e nconſiſtent. Wich contradictory aſſertions. South, Schemes 

urd and contradictory to common ſenſe. Addiſon. 


LPITRADICTORY Propoſitions [in logic] are ſuch as conſiſt of an 
canerlal and a particular, of which one affirms and the other denies ; 


hae if one of them be affirmative the other ſhall be negative, if one 
en ſal the other {hall be particular. 
*DICTORY Oppoſition [with logicians} is the contrariety of 
"pron bak in quaniy and quay. = 
Its terre rok r, ali. a propoſition which oppoſes another in all 
One, ad LO To make the ſame thing to be determined to 
ee not determined to one, are contradictories. Bramball. 
7 poſit quite. 8. [of contra and diftindio, Lat.] a diſtinction 
u a, N Sins of infirmity in contradiſtinction to thoſe of 
LONTRADISTY NGU1H {of contra and diftingui 8 
guiſp] to diſtinguiſh 
bend wg. b ut by contrary or oppoſite —— Our complex 
Ces > paid . 
„rikx, a paliſade or pole-hedge in a garden. 
NTRApa erio, Lat. a — e 


ſelf up again to the ſame dimenſion, that it was in 


hereby allo perceive whatſoever is falſe in contradi&ion to it. Grew. 


, 7 1 oy : þ . : : . 
INTRADI CTIOUSNESS, or CONTRADICTO'KINESS [of contradi- 


CON 


ConTrapr'ssvRe [with ſurgeons) a fracture in the full, when the 
rt ſtruck remains whole, and the oppoſite part is cleft or cracked. 
iſeman uſes it, 

Cox rA Forman Collationis, a writ lying, where a man has given 
e alms to any religious houſe, hoſpital, Qc. and the governot 

as alienated lands contrary to the intent of the donor. Lat. 

Cox rA Formam Feoffamenti, Lat; a writ lying for the heir of a te- 
nant infeoffed of certain lands or tenements; by charter of feoffment of 
a lord, to make certain ſervices and ſuits to his court, and is afterwards 
diſtrained for more than is in the ſaid charter. 

ConTRa Harmonical Proportion [in muſic] that relation of three 
terms, wherein the difference of the f and ſecond is to the difference 


| of the ſecond and third, as the third is to the firſt, 


To ConTrai'nmicaTE [of contra and indico, Lat.] to point out 
ſome peculiar or incidental ſymptom or method of cure, contrary to 
what the general tenor of the malady requires. Vomits have their uſe 
in this malady, but urgent or contraindicating ſymptoms muſt be ob- 
ſerved. Harvey. | | 
_ ConTratnpiCa'T10Ns [with phyſicians] divers ſymptoms or figns 
in a diſeaſe, the conſideration of which di/uades them from uſing ſuch 
a particular remedy, when other ſymptoms induce them to it. Arbuth- 
not uſes it. 3 ; 

CoxnTRAMANDA'TIO Placiti, a term which ſeems to ſignify a re- 
ſpiting or allowing the defendant further time to anſwer ; an impar- 
lance or countermanding what was ordered before. Lat. 

| ConTeamu'RE [contremur, Fr. contramuro, Sp. in fortification] 2 
little out- wall built before another partition-wall, or about the main 
wall of a city, &c. to ſtrengthen it, ſo that it may not receive any da- 
mage from the adjacent buildings. 5 

ConTRANITENCY [of contra and nitens, Lat.] the act of reſiſting 
againſt oppoſition, re- action. | 

ConTRaAPos1'TION [ contrapoſizione, It. contrapoſicion, Sp. of contra 
and p/itio, Lat.] a putting or placing over-againlt, | 
— ConTraros1TION [with logicians] an altering of the whole ſubject 
into the whole predicate; and # contra, retaining both the ſame quan- 


tity and the ſame quality: but altering the terms from Fuite to infinite ; 


as, every man is an animal: therefore every thing that is an animal is 


not man. 


CoNTRAREGULA'RITY [of contra and regularity] contrariety to 
rule. Its natural aptneſs to oppoſe the beſt of ends; fo that it is not 
ſo properly an irregularity as a contraregularity. Norris. 

COonTRA'RIANT, adj. [contrarier, Fr.] contradictory ; a term of law, 
The depoſitions of witneſſes being falſe, various, contrariant. Aylifſe. 

ConTRA'R!ENTS, barons who took part with Thomas carl of Lan- 
caſter againſt king Edward II. | 

_ Co'xTRAR1Es [with logicians] are when one thing is oppoſed to 
another ; as, /ight to darkneſs, fight to blindneſs. | 

CoxnTRARI'ETY [contrariete, Fr. contrarieta, It. contrariedad, Sp. 
of contrarietas, Lat.] 1. Oppoſition, diſagreement, repugnance. The 


will about one and the ſame thing may in contrary reſpects have cen- 


trary inclinations, and that without contrariety. Hooker. 2. Incon- 
ſiſtency, quality or poſition deſtructive of its oppoſite, 
He will be here, and yet he is not here; 
How can theſe contrarieties agree? Shakeſpeare: 
ConTRa'kiLy [from contrary] 1. Contradictorily, in a manner con- 
trary. Many conſpire to one action, and all this cortrar:/y to the laws 
of ſpecific gravity. Ray. 2. In difterent ways or directions. Tho' 
all men deſire happineſs, yet their wills carry them ſo contrarily, and 
conſequently ſome of them to what is evil. Locke. | 
ConTra'Rintss [from contrary] contrariety, oppoſition. 
Cox TRA NDοο, [from contrary] oppoſite, repugnant the one to the 
other. What is man! | 
That thou t'wards him with hand ſo various, 
Or might I ſay contrarious, 
Temper'ſt thy providence. Milton. . 
Cox rRARIOUSLY [from contrariou;] oppoſitely, contrarily. Shake- 
ſpeare uſes it. | | 
ConTra'riwisE, adv. [from contrary and wiſe] 1. Converfely. 
Medieines in greater quantity move ſtool, and in ſmaller urine; and ſo 
contrarywiſe ; {ome in greater quantity move urine, and in ſmaller 
tool. Bacon. 2. On the contrary. The matter of faith is conſtant, the 
matter contrarywiſe of actions daily changeable. Heoker. | 
 Co'nrTRARY, adj. [contraire, Fr. contrario, It. and Sp. of contrarins, 
Lat.] 1. Oppoſite things are ſaid to be contray, the natures or qualities 


of which are abſolutely different, and which deſtroy one another. 


Perhaps ſomething N eg to her kind, 
By ſtrong antipathy the ſoul may kill; but 
What can be contrary to the mind, 
Which holds all contraries in concord ſtill. Davies. 
2. Inconſiſtent, diſagreeing. The various and contrary choices that 


men make in the world. Locke. 3. Adverſe in an oppoſite direction, 


The wind was contrary, St. Matthew. 
ConTRaRrY Legg'd Hyperbola, one whoſe legs are convex towards 
contrary parts, and run Contrary Ways. ; ET 
Cox TR ART, Jb. [from the adj.] 1. A thing of oppoſite qualities. 
No contraries hold more antipathy 
Than I and ſuch a knave. Shakeſpeare. 
2. A propoſition contrary to ſome other fact, or to the allegation. 
The inſtances brought are but ſlender proofs of a right to civil 
power, and do rather ſhew the contrary. Locke. 3. On the contrary; in 
oppoſition, on the other ſide. _ 
He pleaded {till not guilty ; 
The king's attorney, on the contrary, 
Urg'd on examinations. Shakeſpeare. 1 
4. To the contrary ; to a contrary purpoſe or oppoſite intent. They did 
it, not for want of inſtruction to the contrary. Stilling fleet. 
To Co'NTRaRY [contrarer, Fr.] to oppoſe, to thwart, to contra- 
dict. I was adviſed not to contrary the king. Latimer. : 
Co'nTRAsT [contrafte, Fr. contraſto, It. contrafte, Sp.] option 
and diſſimilitude of figures, whereby one contributes to the viſibility or 
effect of another. i 8 
CoxnTrasr [in painting, c.] ſignifies an oppoſition er diffe- 
rence of poſition, attitude, &c. of two or more figures to make 
a variety in the deſign, as when in a group of three figures one 
| 4 C appears 
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CON 


appears before, another behind, the other ſideways: But with Pere 
Richelet, to contraſt ſignifies the diverſifying the a&ions as well as the 
diſpoſition of figures. a | 

To ConTera'sr [contrafter, Fr.] 1. To place in oppoſition, fo that 
one thing ſhews another to advantage. 2. To ſhew another figure to 
advantage, by its colour or ſituation. The figures of the groupes muſt 
not be all on a ſide, that is, with their face and bodies all turned the 
ſame way, but muſt contraſt each other by their ſeveral poſitions. 
Dryden. 3. (With architects) is the avoiding the repetition of the ſame 
thing, in order to pleaſe by variety. 

Hell Contra'sTeD Figures [in painting and ſculpture} are ſuch 
as are lively and expreſs the motion proper to the defign of the whole 
piece or of any particular groupe. | 

Co'xTrRar Wheel [in clock-work, c.] that which is next to the 
crown wheel, the teeth and hoop of which lie contrary to thoſe of 
other wheels, | 

ConTRa Tenor, It. [in muſic] is the counter-tenor. 

ConTRAVALLA'TION | contravallation, Fr. contravallazione, It. 
contravalaciin, Sp. of contra and wallo, Lat. in fortification] a line 
of contravallation, is a trench guarded with a parapet, uſually cut 
round about a place by the beſiegers, to ſecure themſelves on that fide, 
and to ſtop the ſallies pf the garriſon. The Czar practis'd all the rules 
of circumvallation and contrawallation at the fiege of a town in Livo- 
nia. Watts. | 

To Cox rA VE NVE [ contrevenir, Fr. contravenir, Sp. contravenire, It. 
from contravenio, of contra, and venio, Lat. to come] to act contrary, 
to oppoſe, to obſtruct, to baffle. . 

ConTRrave'ner [from contravene] he who contravenes or oppoſes 
another. . 

CoxnTRAVE/NTION [contrawention, Fr. contravenxione, It. contraven- 


cion, Sp.] oppoſition, act of contravening, infringement, c. a failure 


in a man of performing or diſcharging his word, obli ation, duty, or 
the laws and cuſtoms of the place: ſometimes it is uſed to ſignify the 
non-execution of an ordinance or edict, and ſuppoſed to be only the 
effect of negligence or ignorance. Theſe humours muſt be ſpent in 
contraventions to the laws of the land. Swift. 

CoxnTRa-YE'RVA [of contra, againſt; and yerwa, a name by which 
the Spaniards call black hellebore, and perhaps ſometimes poiſon in 
general. Johnſon] a plant in the Weſt Indies much uſed with others 
in counterpoiſons, and which diſtillers with us uſe in ſtrong waters. 

ConTRECHA'NGED [in heraldry} or as it is moſt commonly written 
counter- changed, is uſed when any field or charge is divided or parted 

by any line or lines of partition conſiſting all interchangeably of the 
tinctures. : | | ne” 

ConTRE-BANDE” [in heraldry] is, in French, what we call beray 

of ſix per bend ſiniſter counter-changed. | 

ConTRE-BARRE” [in heraldry] fignifies a ſhield parted by ſome 

line of partition. Fr. | 
CoNnTRE-COTPONE” [in heraldry] or counter-compone, is when the 
figure is compounded of two parts, 

CoxTRE-FACE' [in heraldry] ſignifies what we call harre per pale 

counterchanged. Fr. 55 | 
ConTRE-ER'MINE [in heraldry] ſignifies contrary to ermine, being 


a black field with white ſpots, as ermine ista white field with black 


{pots ; and ſome writers call this crmines, 
CoxTRE-ESCARTELE' [in heraldry] ſignifies counter-quartered, and 
denotes the eſcutcheon after being quartered to have each quarter again 
divided into two, ſo that there may be ſaid (tho' improperly) to be 
eight quarters, or diviſions. Fr.. | 
CoxTRE-PALLE' {in heraldry] is when an eſcutcheon is divided 
into 12 pales, parted per fee, the two colours being counter-changed 
ſo, that the upper are of one colour or metal, and the lower of ano- 
ther. Fr, . | | 
CoNnTRE-POTENCE' [in heraldry] or potent counter. Potent is 
counted a furr as well as were and ermine ; be compoſed of ſuch pieces 
as repreſent the tops of crutches called in French potences, and in old 
Engliſh potents, and ſome have called it vary cuppe and vary tafſe. 
CoNnTREPOINTE' [in heraldry] is when two chevrons in one eſcut- 
cheon meet in the points, the one riſing as uſual from the baſe, and 
the other inverted ſetting from the chief, ſo that they are counter or 
oppoſite one to the other in the points, as in the figure. They may 
be alſo counter-pointed the other way, i. e. when they are founded 
upon the ſides of the ſhield, and the points meet that way, which we 
call counter-pointed in e, and the French contre-pointe in faſce. 
CoxrREQUEC UE 4 Hironde, Fr. [in fortification] i. e. the counter 
fevallow-tail, is an out- work in the form of a ſingle tenail, being wider 
next the place or at the gorge, than at the head or towards the coun- 
try, and in this it is contrary to the /avallow-tail or que ue d hironde, 
this laſt being wideſt at the head. 
Co'NTRE-TEMs [in fencing] a paſs or thruſt made without any ad- 
vantage, or to no purpoſe ; alſo any fruitleſs attempt. Fr. 


ConTREVvAI'RE [in heraldry] is repreſented as in the eſcutcheon, 


Plate VII. Fig. 5. 

ConTRECTA'TION [contrectatio, Lat.] a touching or handling. 

ConTR1I'BUTARY, adj. [from con and tributary] that pays contribu- 
tion to the ſame prince or ſovereign, contributing to one common 
ſtock or purpoſe. 'The whole mathematics muſt be contributary, and 
to them all nature pays a ſubſidy. Glanville. | 

To ConTR1'BUTE, verb ad. | contribuer, Fr. contribuire, It. contri- 
bur, Sp. contribuo, Lat.] to give ſomething with others to a common 
ſtock, to advance towards ſome common deſign. England contributes 
much more than any other. Addiſon. 

To ConTRiBUTE, verb neut. to bear a part, to have a ſhare in any 
act or effect. Whatever praiſes may be given to works of judgment, 
there is not even a ſingle beauty to ahh the invention mult not con- 
tribute. Pope. | 

_ ConTRIBU'TION [Fr. contributione, It. contribucion, Sp. of contri- 
butio, Lat.] 1. A joint giving of money or ſupply towards promoting 
any buſineſs of importance, 2, That which is given by ſeveral per- 
ſons for a common purpoſe. Beggars are now maintained by voluntary 
contributions. Graunt. 3. That which is paid for the ſupport of an 
army lying in a country. They have grudg'd us contribution. Shakeſ. 

Military CONTRIBUTION, an impoſition or tax paid by frontier 
countries, to ſave themſelves from being plundered by the enemy, 

CONTRIBUT1O'NKE facicnda ¶ Lat. in a a Writ lying where ſeveral 


perſons are bound to one thing, yet the whole burden is 


rowful for ſin from the fear of puniſhment. 


CON 


this writ is to oblige all to bear an equal ſhare of the char "ng has 
ConTRI'BUTIVE, adj. [from contribute} that which E the 
or quality of eontributing or promoting any purpoſe, in an 
with other motives. The manner of propoſing we ſhall find 1 
tive to the ſame end. Decay of Piety. iy 
ConTR1'BUTOR [of contribute} one that gives or bears 
ſome common defign, one that exerts endeavours to ſome e 
currence with others. 
J promiſed we would be contributors, | 
And bear his charge of wooing. Shakeſpeare, 
| ConTrr'BuToRyY [contributorius, Lat.] belonging to contribu 
promoting the ſame end, = 
To ConTr1'sraTE [contriflo, of con, and trifiis, Lat. ſad 
make melancholy or ſorrowful. Blackneſs and darkneſs are but - 
vatives ; ſomewhat they do contriſtate. Bacon, on 
ConTRISTA'TION ¶ from contriſtate] 1. The act of making fad.: Th 
ſtate of being made ſorrowful or melancholy. A kind of Canes, : 
contriſtation of the ſpirits. Bacon. 15 
Cox rRI TE [contrit, Fr. contrito, It. and Sp. of contrity; Ls 
properly much worn ; bruiſed. | Sr, 
CoxTRiTE [in theology] ſorrowful, very penitent for ſins 2 
tranſgreſſions againſt the law of God. Contrite, is forrowful fo ; 
from the love of God and defire of pleaſing him; and aterite, 200 


a Part in 
nd in con. 


Our ſighs the air 
Frequenting, ſent from hearts contrite, in ſign 
Of ſorrow unfeign'd and humiliation meek. Milton. 
ConTri'Textss [from contrite] a true and fincere ſorrow for 
proceeding from love to God, more than fear of puniſhment, 
ConTR1'TION [Fr. contrizzone, It. contriciòn, Sp. of contritis, Lat 
1. The act of grinding, or rubbing to powder. Coloured poude; 
which painters ute, may have their colours a little changed by bei 
finely ground; where I ſee not what can be juſtly pretended for tho 
changes befides the breaking of their parts into leſs parts by that ca. 
trition. Newton. 2. Penitence, ſorrow for fin. Strictly the foroy 
which ariſes from the deſire to pleaſe God, diſtinguiihed from aur. 
tion, or imperſe& repentance, produced by the fear of hell, What i 
ſorrow and contrition for fin? a being grieved with the conſcience gf 
lin, not only that we have thereby incurred ſuch danger, but aliothi 
we have ſo unk indly grieved and provoked ſo good a God. Hand, 
ConTRI VABLE from contrive] poſſible be contrived or invent. 
ed. A perpetual motion may ſeem eafily contrivable, Wilkin:, 
CoxnTRI'VANCE, or CONTRIVEMENT [of contrive] 1. The at o 
contriving. 2. The thing contrived. 
_ Youlll explore 
Divine comriwvance, and a God adore. Blackmore. 
3. Scheme, diſpoſition of parts or cauſes, device, ingenuity in con- 
triving. Our bodies are made according to the moſt curious artifce . 
and orderly contrivance.. Glanville. 4. Conceit, plot, artifice, There 
might be a feint, a contrivance in the matter, to draw him into ſome 
ſecret ambuſh. Atterbury. | | 
To CoxnTR1've, verb ad. [controuver, Fr.] 1. To invent, todevil 
or imagine, to plan out. What more likely to contrive this admuable 
frame of the univerſe than infinite wiſdom. Tillotſon. 2. To wen 
away [contero, contrivi, from con, and tero, Lat. to wear] obſoler. 
Three ages ſuch as mortal men contrive. Spenſer. 
To ConTRIve, verb neut. to plan or deſign, to complot. 
Pleaie ye, we may contrive this afternoon, BY 
And quaff carouſes to our miſtreſs' health. Shakeſpeare. 
CoxrRTVER [from contrive] he that contrives or invents. Epeu, 
who the fraud's contriver was. Denham. 
To ConTro't [controler, Fr.] 1. To keep under check by 2 
counter-reckoning. 2. To govern, to reſtrain, or ſubject. 
I feel my virtue ſtruggling in my ſoul, 
Bnt ſtronger paſſion does its power control. Dryden. 
3. To overpower, to confute; as, one witneſs controlled the evident 
of the reſt. The manner of his brother's death, and his own eſcape, 
ſhe knew very few could control. Bacon. ; 
ConTRoL [controle, contie role, Fr.) 1. Check, reſtraint. No cu. 
trol upon his appetites. South. I ſpeak without control. Dryier, 
2. A regiſter or account kept by another officer, that each may bs 
examined by the other. 3. Authority, ſuperintendance. 
The winged fowls _ | 
Are their males ſubjects and at their controls. Shakeſpeare. 
ConTRro'LLABLE [from control] ſubject to control or commane 
Not controllable by reaſon. South. . Moth 
 ConTROLLER [controleur, Fr.] 1. An officer who keeps a roll 0 i 
accounts of other inferior officers, and has the power of reſtraining 0! 
governing. An arrogant centraller. Shakeſpeare. The great co. 
troller of our fate. Dryden.. 2. An overſeer ; a reformer ns 
ners. h has 
ConTROLLER [of the king's houſe] an officer at court, 3 . 
power to allow or diſallow the charges of purſuivants, 10 115 f 
purveyors, c. as alſo the controlling of all defaults and miſcarriag 


of the inferior officers. 5 
Hamper, an officer in chancery, who in 


Cox TROLLER of the : 
7 the lord chancellor or lord keeper, takes all 


time attends daily on 191 n bags, enten 
, ather v9 
things ſealed from the clerk of the ms," We in a book, wi 


down the number and — of o_ things 
the duties belonging to the king, O&c. ; 
| ee, ſor the min] an officer whoſe buſineſs rg 
the money be paid to the juſt aſſize, to overlook and contro 
in caſe of any defaults. 
ConTROLLER [of the navy] an 
and control all payments of wages ; 
ſtores pertaining to ſhipping, to examine and audit all 
tuallers, and ſtore-keepers accounts. 
CoxTROLLER [of the pell] an officer in the exc 
a controlment of the pell of the receipts and goings dee <<. 
ConTroLLes [of the pipe] an officer of the ds 7 * 
writes ſummons to the ſheriff to gather the farms and deuts 
and alſo keeps a controlment of the ſame. _ 
Con'TROLLER General, an officer of the artillery. * 
ConTeo'LLERSuLP [from controller] the office of 2 conte (cn. 


ſm, 


officer whoſe buſineſs 15 to attend 


et rates of al 
to know the mark "reaſurers, vr. 


hequer, who keeps 


who 


pipe: 


f 


ſuperintendence» 7 


trolment ; 
Hntrolment 


CON 


control] 1. The power or act of controlling 
nt. They made war and peace without con- 
Davies. 2. Oppoſition, confutation. To paſs without 
the current meaning. Hooker. 

a0 v ER [of controuver, Fr.] a forger of falſe news. 
Conrnov2'nata1, {from controverſy] 1. Belonging to diſputes; 


Controverſial diſcourſes. Locke. 2. Of or pertaining to contro- 
on 


rg$1ALNESS [from controverſial] controverted nature or 


ConTRo'LMENT [of 


CoxrROV 


circumſtances. 


/es1ous [controverfioſus, Lat.] full of controverſy. | 
ON r. 2 Fr.] controverſia, It. Sp. and Lat.] 
diſpute, variance. A diſpute is commonly oral, a contro- 


Cox 
Co'NTRO 
1. Debate, 


a tr. HEY | 
yerly 33 then, which long had ſlept, 


reſs from ruin'd cloiſters Jeap'd. Denham. | 

A 12 voy If there be a controverſy between men, and they 
- unto judgment, the judges may judge them, Deuteronomy. 3. 
oy |. The Lord hath a controverſy with the nations. Jeremiah. 
* ſition, enmity ; this ſenſe is unuſual. | DE 
E Phe torrent roar'd, and we did buffit it 

with luſty finews ; throwing it aſide, | 
And ſtemming it with hearts of controverſy, Shakeſpeare. 

To Co'NTROVERT [of contra, againſt, and werto, Lat. to turn] to 
giſpute or argue againſt any thing in oppoſite books or in writing. If 
any controvert them, he may. Cheyne. i | | 

ConrROVE/RTIBLE [from controvert] diſputable, that may be the 
cauſe of controverſy. Many controvertible truths. Brown. 

ConTROVE'RT1ST [from controvert} a diſputant, one verſed or en- 
gaged in literary diſputations. This prince of controvertifts. Til- 
ea ines [contumaz, Sp. contumacis, gen. of contumax, Lat.] 
fubborn, ſelf-willed, obſtinate, rebellious. He is in law ſaid to be a 
eohtumacious perſon, who, on his appearance, afterwards departs the 
court without leave. Ayliſe. The moſt obſtinate contumacious ſinner. 


Hammond, of | . : . . 
ConTuna'ciousLy [from contumacious] with obſtinacy, perverſly, 


flexibly. - 


ConTuma'crousNEss [from contumacicus] 1. Stubbornneſs. The 
difficulty and contumaciouſneſs of a cure. Wiſeman. 2. A refuſal of 
appearance in a court of juſtice: 8 

Co'nrumacy ( contumace, Fr. of contumacia, Sp. and Lat.] 1. 
Stubbornneſs, obſtinacy, rebellion. | | 

Such acts „5 = 
Of contumacy will provoke the higheſt. Milton, $i 
2. {In law] particularly a refuſal to appear in a court of juſtice when 
ſummoned. A wilful contempt and diſobedience to any lawful ſum- 
mons or judicial order. Alife. | 

ConrTume'Lious [contumelioſo, It and Sp. contumelioſus, Lat.] 1. 
Reproachful, affrontive, abuſive. With ſcoffs and ſcorns and contu- 
melious taunts. Shakeſpeare, Rude, contumelious language. Swift. 
2. Inclined to utter reproach. | 

Giving our holy virgins to the ſtain | 
Of contumelious, beaſtly, mad-brain'd war. Shakeſpeare. 

3. Productive of reproach, ſhameful, As in the higheſt degree inju- 
nous to them, ſo it is contumelious to him. Decay of Piety. 25 
ConTume'LiousLY [from contumelious] reproachfully, with rude 
neſs. Their perſons contume/roufly trodden upon. Hooker. | 
neſs, | | 
ConTumeLy [contumelia, It. Sp. and Lat.] abuſe, affront, re- 
proach, ſcurrilous language. The oppreſſor's wrong, the proud man's 
cntumely. Shakeſpeare Eternal contumely attend that guilty title, 
which claims exemption from thought. Addiſon. | 
To ConTvu'ss [contuſum, ſup. of contundo, from con, and tun do, 
Lat. to beat] 1. To bruiſe, to beat together. Their roots, barks, 
and ſeeds contuſed together. Bacon. 2. To bruiſe the fleſh without 
breach of the continuity. The ligature cont»/es the lips in cutting 

them. Wiſeman. 3 | 

ConTu'se [of contuſus, Lat.] bruiſed. | | 

CoxTu'sion Fr. and Sp. of contuſio, Lat.] 1. The act of beating 
or bruiſing. 2. The ſtate of being beaten or bruiſed, A piece of 
15 reduce to powder, it ac ung by contuſion a multitude of minute 
urfaces, Boyle. 3. A bruile, being a compreſſion of the parts, as 
ſtinguiſhed from a wound. | 

Coxrusiov of the Skull, is when the ſkull bone is ſo hurt, that tho” 
no fracture appears, there is (as Bruno expreſſes it) a receſs and incar- 
_—_ 5 the cranium, like your tin or leaden veſſels, when battered 

without. 


CoxTusion [with chemiſts] a pulverizing or reducing into powder, 
” pounding in a mortar. 5 | 
 ConTvu's1oN [with ſurgeons] a bruiſe, which divides the continu- 
ty of parts, without any manifeſt laß of the ſubſtance, or external 
rupture. Caftel. Renovat, 

ONVALE'SCENCE, or Convalt'scency [Fr. convaleſcenza, It. 
cvalectncia, Sp. of convaleſco, Lat.] 1. A recovery of health, out of 
' 7 reach of any alarm. She recovered her ſpirits to a reaſonable conva- 
TP Clarendon, 2, That ſpace of time from the departure of 

leaſe, to the recovery of ſtrength which was loſt by it. 
amending LE SCENT [corwaleſcens, Lat.] recovering to a ſtate of health, 


15 8 [/ilium convallium, Lat.] a lilly of the vallies, or 


8 "WENABLE [Fr. law term] agreeable, according to, conſiſtent 
a 3 now obſolete. With his word his work is convenable. 
Yer. 2. That may be convened. 
3 NE, verb neut. [convenio, Lat.] to meet or come toge- 
101 aſſemble, to aſſociate. They conwene into a liquor. Boyle. 
periods of their convening. Locle. 
| PNVENE, verb act. 1. To call together. | 
1 10 f © convening of this parliament. King Charles. ; 
ummon judicially. By the papal canon law, clerks in crimi- 


nal and civil f 
ge. lf cannot be e ore any but an eccleſialtical 


ConTUME'LiousNEss [of contumelious] reproachfulneſs, rude- 


CON 


Coxve NIENCE, or Conve'nitxcy [conwvenance, Fr. comrvenrenta; 
t. convemencia, Sp. of convenientia, Lat.] 1. Advantage, eaſe, free- 
dom from difficulties. Every man muſt want ſomething for the tonwe- 
niency of his life, for which he muſt be obliged to others. Calamy. 
Another conveniznce in this method. Swift. 2. Fitneſs, agreeable- 
neſs, ſuitableneſs, propriety. In things not commanded of God; yet 
lawful, becauſe permitted, what light ſhall ſhew us the conveniency 
which one hath above another. Hooker. 3. Cauſe of eaſe, accon- 


modation. A pair of ſpectacles, a pocket perſpective, and ſeveral 


other little conweniencies. Gulliver. 4. Fitneſs of time or place. 
Uſe no farther means, 
But with all brief and plain conwveniency 
Let me have judgment. Shakeſpeare. "© | 
Conve'nrexcy [in architecture] is the diſpoſitig the ſevetal parts 
of a building ſo, that they may not obſtruct one another. | 


Conve'NIENT [conveniente, It. Sp. and Port. of conveniens, Lat.] 


t. Fit, ſeaſonable, ſuitable, commodious, proper. Under-actions 
are ſo convenient, that no others can be imagined more ſuitable to the 
place in which they are. Dryden. 2. It has to or for; pethaps it 


_ ought generally to have for before perſons, and 7% before things. 


Food convenient for me. Proverbs. Arts peculiarly convenient to ſome 
particular nations. Tillotſon. | 
Conve'niexnTLY [from convenient] 1. Suitably, agreeably, ſeaſon- 
ably, fitly, as of part to part, or of the whole to the propoſed effect. 
Whether a failing chariot might be more conveniently Hamed with 
moveable fails. Willins. 2. Without trouble or difficulty, commo- 
Joy Know where we ſhall find him moſt conbeniently. Shake- 
ſpeare. | | | 
Conve'xIENTNESS [convemientia, Lat.] convenience. 
 Co'xnvenT [Fr. conwento, It. and Sp.] 1. A monaſtery of reli- 
gious houſe, an abbey, a nunnery. One ſeldom finds in Italy a ſpot 
of ground more agreeable than ordinary, that is not covered with a 


convent. Addiſon. 2. An aſſembly of religious perſons, a body of 


monks or nuns. 

The rev'rend abbot, 355 | 

With all his convert, honourably receiv'd him. Shakeſpeare. 

To Conve'nT [from conventum, ſup. of corvenio, from con and 
venio, Lat. to come] to call before any judicature. Precepts to at- 
tach men, and convent them before themſelves at private houſes: 
Bacon. | | | 

Co'nvernTICLE [conventicule, Fr. conwventicolo, It. conwenticulo, Sp. 
of conventiculum, Lat.) 1. An aſſembly, a meeting in general. Com- 
manded to abſtain from all conwenticles of men whatſoever. Aylifo. 
2. A little private aſſembly for religious exerciſes, a name firſt given to 
the meetings of John Wicklifle, more than 300 years ago, but ſince to 


the meetings of the nonconformitts ; by ſome perſons an idea of he- 


reſy and ſchiſm is annexed to it. Ihe place where God ſhall be ſerved 
by the whole church, ſhould be a public place, for the avoiding of 
privy conwventicles. Flooker, Men who are content to be ſtiled of the 
church of England, who perhaps attend its ſervice in the morning, 
and go with their wives to a converticle in the afternoon. Swe, 
3. A ſecret aſſembly, where conſpiracies are formed. 
You have laid your heads together; | 
Myſelf had notice of your conventicles; 
And all to make away my guiltleſs life. Shakeſfeare. 
ConveNnT1'CLER [from converticle] one that ſupports or frequents 
conventicles. Another crop is unavoidable ; the conventiclers be per- 
mitted ſtill to ſcatter. Dryden. 
Coxve'xT10, an agreement or covenant. Lat. 
| Conve'xTiON [Fr. conwenxione, It. tho' only in the latter ſenſe, 
conventio, Lat.] 1. The act of coming together, union. The conven- 
tions or aſſociations of ſeveral particles of matter into bodies. Baye. 


2. An aſſembly of a kingdom. Public conventions are liable to all the 
vices of private men. Saut. 3. A treaty, contract, or agreement, 


between two or more parties, commonly for a time and previous to a 
definitive treaty. | 

Conve'xTional [Fr. of conwentionalis, Lat.] 1. Pertaining to an 
aſſembly or convention. 2. Done by agreement or according to ſeveral 
articles ſtipulated. Conventional ſervices reſerved by tenures upon 
grants. Hale. | ; 

Conve'NTIonaRy [from convantion] acting upon agreement or 
contract, ſettled by ſtipulations. The ordinary covenants of moſt 
conventionary tenants are to pay due capon and due harveſt journeys, 

areW, 

Conve'nTione [Lat. in law] a writ that lies for any covenant in 
writing unperformed. x ; 

Conve nTioNER [from convention] a member of a convention. 

 Conve'nTuaAL, adj. [Sp. corventual, Fr. conventuale, It.] pertain- 
ing to a Convent ; as, a conventual church. Conventual priors have 
the chief ruling power over a monaſtery. Ayliffe. 1 os 

Conve'nTuaL, /«bt. a friar or nun who lives in a convent. I have 
read a ſermon of a conwventual, who laid it down that Adam could not 
laugh before the fall. Aadiſon. | 

To Conve'sce [convergo, Lat.] to tend to one point, called a fo- 
cus, from different places. Rays made to converge. Newton. 

Conve'RcexT, or Conve'RGING [convergens, Lat.] bowing or 
bending together to one point from different places. 

ConverGENnT Lines [in geometry] are ſuch as continually approx- 
imate, or whoſe diſtances become leis and leſs. 

ConvercinG Rays, or ConvERGENT Rays [in opties] are thoſe 
rays that iſſue from divers points of an object and incline towards one 
another, till at laſt they meet and croſs, and then become diverging 
rays, as therays AD E C are converging rays, which converge to 

the point B, and then diverge and run off from each other in the lines 
CB B D. See Plate IV. Fig. 14. 

ConvercingG Hyperbola [in mathematics] is one whofe concave 

legs bend in towards one another, and run both the ſame way. 


Convercinc Series [with mathematicians] a method of approxt- 


mation ſtill nearer and nearer towards the true root of any number 
or _— even tho” it be impoſſible to find any ſuch true roots in 

numbers. 
Conve'rsANT 2 converſante, Tt. tho? only in the firſt ſenſe, con- 
werſans, Lat.] 1. Keeping company with, acquainted, ones 
aving 
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7 among or avith, The ſtrangers that were converſant among them. 
Foſuah, Shakeſpeare and Milton accent it on the firſt ſyllable. 

Never to be infected with delight, | 

Nor cowver/ant with eaſe and idleneſs. Shakeſpeare. 

Thou and all angels converſant on earth 
; With man. Milton. f 
2. Well verſed or ſkilled in, acquiring knowledge of any thing by 
habit, familiar; having in, ſometimes with, Skill which he had by 
being con verſant in the books. Hooker. Converſant in both the tongues. 
Dryden. He uſes the different dialects as one who had been converſant 
with them all. Pope. 3. Relating to, concerning; having about, for- 


merly ae rein. The matters wherein church polity is converſant are the 


public duties. Hooker, Diſcretion as converſant about worldly affairs. 
Addiſon. 

Conve'rsaBtt [from converſe. It is ſometimes written conwer/ible, 
but improperly ; converſant, converſation, converſable. Johnſan.] 
ſociable, eaſy, free of acceſs or in converſation, fit for company, com- 
municative. That fire and levity which makes the young ones ſcarce 
conver/able, when temper'd by years, makes a gay old age. Ad- 
diſon. | | 

Coxve's8aBLENEss [from converſable] eafineſs of being converſed 
with, ſociableneſs, the quality of being converſable, or a pleaſant 
companion. | 


Conve'rsaBLY [from converſable] in a converſable manner, ſo- | 


ciably. 


Coxversa'Tion [Fr. converſazione, It. converſaciòn, o of conver- 
k 


ſatio, Lat.] 1. Familiar diſcourſe among perſons, eaſy talk; oppoſed 
to a formal conference. Mentioned in conwer/ation. Swift. 2. A 
particular act of diſcourſing upon any topic; as, they had a long con- 
verſation about that affair, 3. Familiarity. The freedom of habi- 
tudes and conver/ation with the beſt company. Dryden. 4. Intercourſe, 


ſociety, behaviour, manner of = in common life. Have your 


conderſation honeſt among the Gentiles. 1 Peter. GS 
Conve'rsaT1vE [from converſe] relating to public life, and the 
commerce of the world, not contemplative. Finding him little ſtu- 
dious and contemplative, ſhe choſe to endue him with converſative 
qualities of youth. Yotton.. | £ 
Co'nveRsE, ſub. [from the verb; ſometimes it is accented on the 
firſt ſyllable, ſometimes on the laſt ; Pope has uſed both. The firſt is 
more —_— Fohn/on.] 1. Familiar diſcourſe, converſation. 
. en'rous converſe, a ſoul exempt from pride. Pope. 
Form'd by thy conwer/e happily to ſteer, 
From grave to gay. Pope. 
2. Correſpondence, acquaintance, cohabitation, familiarity. Neceſ- 
ſitated by its relation to flcfh to a terreſtrial conwerſe, Glanville, 


ConveksE [in geometry] a propoſition is ſaid to be the converſe of _ 


another, when after drawing a concluſion from ſomething firit ſup- 
poſed, we proceed to fu ws, | what had been before concluded, and 
to draw from it what had been ſuppoſed. If two ſides of a triangle 
be equal, the angles oppoſite to thoſe ſides are alſo equal : the converſe 
of the propoſition is, that if two angles of a triangle be equal, the 
ſides oppoſite to thoſe angles are alſo equal. 5 

Cox VERSE Direction [in aſtrology] is when a ſignificator is brought 
to the place of promittors, by the motion of the higheſt ſphere, called 


primum mobile, contrary to the ſucceſſion of the ſigns. 


To Conve'rss ¶ converſer, Fr. converſare, It. conversar, Sp. and 


Port. conwer/o, Lat.] 1. To diſcourſe or talk familiarly with, to con- 
vey the thoughts reciprocally in converſation, | | 

As friend with friend 

Converſe with Adam. Milton. 7 oh 
2. To keep company, or be familiar with. I will converſe with 
iron-witted fools. Shakeſpeare. 3. To hold intercourſe with, to be 
a companion to; having <vi#h. A perſon 4vith whom he conwer/ed, 
Aadiſon. 4. To diſcourſe familiarly upon any ſubject; with on be- 


fore the thing. We conwver/ed often on that ſubject. Dryden. 5. To 
| have commerce with a different ſex. After having corlvers'd with a 


man. Aalliſon. 
EEE He that Coxversts not with men, knows nothing. 
Coxnve'RSELY [from conwer/e, in mathematics] in a contrary or- 
der, reciprocally, tranſlatively ; as when two right lines are ſuppoſed 
to be parallel, and another croſſes them, it may be demonſtrated that 
the alternate angles are equal; and fo it is equally true converſely, 
that if the alternate angles are equal, the lines which are croſſed mult 
be parallel. | 
Coxve'rs1on [converſio, Lat.] 1. Change from one ſtate to ano- 
ther. Artificial conwer/7on of water into ice. Bacon. 2. Change of 
manners from good to bad. 3. Change from one religion to ano- 
ther. Declaring the conwer/ion of the Gentiles. Acts. | 
CoNnvERsSIoN [Fr. and Sp. corver/ione, It. of converſio, Lat, with 
divines] is ſuch a turning to God, or change that is wrought in every 
true penitent ; as the ſpirit of God works a change on the heart. 
Convers1o0N [in military affairs] is when ſoldiers are ordered to 
preſent their arms to the enemy, who attack them in flank, whereas 


they are ſuppoſed before to be in front. 


CoNnveRSION of Propo/itions [in logic] is the changing the ſubject 
into the place of the 2 2 and - ae ſtill renlatas the quali 
ty of the propoſition ; as, no virtue is vice, no vice is virtue. 
ConveRs10N of Equations [with algebraiſts] a particular manner of 
changing an equation, which is commonly done with the quantity 
ſought, or any member or degree of it, if it is a fraction: the man- 


ner of wy it is by multiplying the whole number by the denomina- . 


tor of the fractional part, and then omitting the denominators, the 
equation is continued in the numerators only; as ſuppoſe 
aa cc 


a—b= 2 ＋ h + 6, then multiply all by 4, and it will 


ſtand thus, 4a - A4 =aa TCC +db +46. 

CoxvkRxSsI1ON of Ratios [with arithmeticians] is the comparing the 
antecedent with the difference of the antecedent and conſequent in two 
equal ratio's or proportions. As if there be the ſame ratio of 3 to 4, 
as of ꝗ to 12, it is concluded, there is the ſame ratio 3 to 2, as of 9 
to 6. 

Convers10n [with rhetoricians] a figure, the ſame as apoſtrophe, 
or the changing the ſubject into the place of the predicate, and e con- 


glaſſes are ſaid to be concave, when the ſurface ſinks down regularly, 


in. Locke. 5. To make over, to transfer or deliver to 


CON 


tra; but always retaining the ſame quantity of propoſitions. Me 
living creature is an animal, every animal is a living creature 

Conve'rsive [from converſe] ſociable, converſable. 

To Conve'rT [convertir, Fr. and Sp. convertire, It. of 
Lat.] 1. To turn or change into another ſubſtance, If 8 
atmoſphere was converted into water, it would make but cher 
water about the earth. Burnet. 2. To change from one relis; v. 
another. 3. To turn a thing towards any point. Cryſſal Kill 5 
lify into electricity, and convert the needle freely placed. Brow Po 5 
employ any thing to one's own profit or uſe, to appropriate. The — 
dance of the ſea ſhall be converted unto thee. Iſaiaßh. He ere 
prizes to his own uſe. Arbuthnot. 5. To change one propoſitio 8 
to another, ſo that what was the ſubject of the firſt becomes ü. 


predicate of the ſecond. The papiſts cannot abide this Propoſition 


00 


converted. All fin is a tranſgreſſion of the law, but every tranigreſſcy 


of = law is fin, _ R 
o Convert [with divines] is to bring a perſon to th 
of the true dy to change from a bad wk good lie * 
ſhall be converted unto thee. Pſalms. e 
To Cox vER T, verb neut. to undergo a change, to be 
The love of wicked e 4 fear, IE 
That fear to hate. Shakeſpeare. 
Co'nverRT [converti, Fr. convertito, It. convertide, Sp.] a perſy 
who is turned from one opinion or practice to another. The kein 
did not perſuade the converts to lay aſide the uſe of images. $i 
ling feet. The converts to or of chriſtianity. Addiſon. 
Conve'RTIBLE, Fr. [from convert, convertible, It. of convertitii; 
Lat.] 1. Changeable, that may be turned, ſuſceptible of tranſmutaticn 
Minerals are not convertible into another ſpecies, Harvey. 2. 8 
much alike, that one may be uſed for the other. Many put prelacy 
and popery together as terms convertible, Swift. 
Conve'RTER [from convert] one that makes converts. io 
ConverT1BI'LITY [from convertible] the quality of being poſh 
to be converted. | | 
Conve'RTIBLENESS, Poſſible, &c. of being changed or turned 
Co'xveRTITE [converti, Fr.] a convert, one turned from ancther 
Opinion. | | 


You are a gentle convertite.  Shekeſpeare. 
Nor would I be a conwertite ſo cold, 
As not to tell it, Donne. | 
Co'xvex, adj. [convexe, Fr. conveſſo, It. of convexiis, Lat.] bend. 
Ing down on every fide, like the heavens or the outſide of a globe, 
or any other round body; or the external round part of any body 
oppoſite to the hollow, or concave part; as, the convex face of 3 
ball or orb. | | hs 
Convex Glaſſes, are ſuch as are 9 to concave, thicker in the 
middle than at the edges; or, properly ſpeaking, when their ſurface 
riſes up regularly above the plane of the baſe, and e contra. Thok 


or with a regular crookedneſs below it; fo that the ſame glaſs or other 
thing is oftentimes conveæ on the outſide, and concave within, 
Convex Lens, is either convex on both ſides, and called convex 
convex ; or it is plain on one ſide, and convex on the other, and is 
called plano convex. 
Coxvxx, /ubft. a convex body, a body that ſwells external into 
circular form, Half heav'n's conwex glitters with the flame. Tictel. 
Conve'xED, part. [from convex} * convex, protuberant cit. 
cularly. In their natural figure they are ſtraight, nor have they their 
ſpine conwexed, or more conſiderably embowed than ſharks, Brown. 
Conve'xEDLY, adv. [from convexed] in a convex form. They be 
drawn conwexedly crooked. Brown. | 
Conve'xity [convexitt, Fr. of convexitas, Lat.) the exterior {ur- 
face of a convex; 7. e. a gibbous and globular thing, in oppoſition 
to concavity, or the inner ſurface, which is hollow or depretled. A 
due degree of convexity. Newton. b 
Conve'xLy [from convex] in a convex form. Convex(y conieil, 
. e. they are all along convex, not only per ambitum, but between both 
ends. Greaw, | 
Coxve'xNness [from convex] convexity. : 
Coxve'x0-conCavr, adj. having the concavity on the inſide cor. 
reſponding to the convexity on the outſide. Thick convexo-concaut 
plates of glaſs. Newton, 26 
Jo Conve'y [conveho, of con and veho, Lat. to carry, convq), Fr. 
1. To carry, to tranſport from one place into another. 2. To 
from one to another. A divine right could not be conveyed down 
without any plain rule. Locke. 3. To remove ſecretly. One d. 
weyed out of my houſe yeſterday in this baſket. 4. To bring a 
thing as an inſtrument of tranſmiſſion ; to tranſmit. There appear 


not to be any ideas in the mind, before the ſenſes have 2 5 


7 | a Locle. 6. To 
Adam's property could not convey any ſovereignty. Loc preſſor, 


impart by means of ſomething. They give energy to our exp." 
— tel our thoughts in x eee intenſe phraſes. Addiſon 
7. To impart, to introduce. Others convey themſelves into the m1 1 
more ſenſes than one. Locke. 8. To manage with privacy. W F 
convey the buſineſs as I ſhall find means, and acquaint you. 
peare. : thing 
Convey'ance [from convey] 1. The act of removing an) 
For her ſake 8b 
Mad'ſt quick conveyance with her good aunt Ann. Sa 150 
2. Way for conveying or tranſporting. There 1s ee N 
the countries. Raleigh. No conveyance for timber to places o 2 
ſo as to quit the coſt of carriage. Temple. 3. The met of 
moving ſecretly from one place to another. Bethink you 
conveyance 3 in the houſe you cannot hide him. Shakeſpeare. * 
means or inſtrument by which any thing is conveyed. 
When we've =p 
Stuff d theſe pipes, and theſe cenvchances of bl Chalet 


The deſcending 


5. Tranſmiſſion, delivery from one to another. oy. Lac 


and conveyance down of Adam's monarchical power to poſteri 
6. Act of transferring property, grant ? Doth not the act of the pa- 
rent, in any lawful grant or conveyance, bind their __ OR by 
 Convirance [in law] 1. An inſtrument or deed in 3 


CON 

+ or tenements are conveyed or made over from one to 
nveyances of his lands will hardly he in this 
2. Secret management, juggling artifice, ſceret 
hing for another.. 
loſe conveyance and each practice ill 
Of coſinage and knavery. . Spenſer. 
Can they not juggle, and with flight 
lay with wrong and right. 
ker of, or a perſon who is {killed in making 


YANCER, à ma 
sas transfer property. ; 

from convey] one who conveys or tranſmits things 
lace or perſon to another. The diſpenſers of their favours, 
f their will to others. Atterbury. x 

\ [convium, ſup. of convinco, from con and vinco, 
1. To prove a. perſon guilty, to detect in guilt. 
2. To confute, to diſ- 
be falſe. Altho' the reaſon of any head may well convict 
ejeted. Brown. 

the verb] convicted, detected in guilt. 
ſon convie, or confeſſing his own crime, cannot 


Lat, to overcome} , 
| wn conſcience. 


the civil, law, à per 


7% [convidtus, Lat.] a perſon legally proved guilty 
caſt at the bar, a criminal detected at his trial. 
The civil law allows time for the convict, and to 


f an offence, one | 
8 perſons confeſſing. 


ConvicT, one who has been legally preſented, indicted, 
ed for refuſing or not coming to church, to hear the com- 
ayer, according to ſeveral ſtatutes, a term generally applied to 


[Fr. convinzione, It. of convidio, Lat.] the act of 
convincing, confutation; the act of forcing others by dint of argu- 
ment to allow a poſition, The principal mſtrument of their condic- 
tion, the light of reaſon. Hooker. The manner of his condition was 
deſigned as a laſting argument for the conviction of others. Atterbury. 

CoxvicTion [in theology] the firſt ſtep or degree of repentance, 
whereby a penitent is convinced or mad 
ture of fin, and of his own guilt. 

Conviction [in law] the provi 


e apprehenſive of the evil na- 


ng of a perſon guilty of an o 
fence by the verdict of a jury; or When an outlawed perſon appears 
and confeſſes. Conwiction to the ſerpent none belongs. 
Conviictive [from convidt] tending to convince, having the 
power of convincing. 8 | 
ncre, Fr. convencer, Sp. and Port, convincere, 
It. convince, Lat | 1. Jo make a perſon ſenſible of the truth of a 
matter by reaſons and arguments, to perſuade thoroughly, to force 
im to acknowledge a conteſted poſition. 
great part of the uſeful truths we have, with a convincing evidence. 
Locle. 2. To convict, to prove guilty. Seek not to convince me of a 
crime, Dryden. 3. Toevince, to vindicate, to ſhew. Your Italy co:*tains 
none ſo accompliſh'd a courtier to convince the honour of my miſtreſs. 
Shakeſpeare. 4. To overpower, to ſurmount; this ſenſe is obſolete. 
Their malady conwinces „ 
The great eſſay of art. 
Convi'ncemenT [from convince] the act of convincing, convic 
„tion. If that be not convincement enou 
alſo, Decay of Piety. | 
trom convince] 1. Capable of conviction. 2. Ca- 
ſproved. Upon uncertainties and convincible 
tilities they erected ſuch emblems, Rs 
Convi'NcinGLY [from convincing] evidently, in a manner not to 
be contradicted, ſo as to produce conviction. The reſurrection is con- 
vincingh atteſted. Atterbury. | 
NVINCINGNESS, or CONv1'CTIVENESS [0 
convincing or condemning quality, or power. | 
[ conviczor, Lat.] to taunt or rail at, to reproach 


We receive from hiſtory a 


gh, let him weigh the other 


f convince, or convict] 


To Convi'Tiart 


To Convi'ye, verb act. [convivo, Lat.] to entertain, to feaſt; a 
ond, I believe, not elſewhere uſed. Joh ſan. 


There in the full convive you. Shakeſpeare. 
Coxvival, or Convivial, adj. [convivalis, 
nz to feaſts or banquets, ſocial. 

I was the firſt who ſet up feſtivals ; 

Not with high taſtes our appetites did force, 

But fill'd with converſation and diſcourſe ; 

Which feaſts conwizrial meetings we did name. Denham. 

„a quibble, a low jeft, a poor conceit; a cant 
biguous, or conundrum quaint. Philips. | 
voguer, Fr. conwecar, Sp. cauvocare, It. and 
to ſummon to an aſſembly. 

Fr. cenvocaxione, It. convocacion, Sp. of conwoca- 
act of calling together. Diaphantus, making a 
, ſpake to them. Sidney. 
8 to conſult about the affairs of the church in 
parliament. The declaration of our church made 
Stilling fleet. 3. The perſons fo a 
„an aſſembly in 
cacion unto you, 


Lat.] of or belong- 


To Co'xvocare [ cor 
do call together, 


to, Lat.] 1. The 


general convocation oft commonly an 


no met in convocaticy, 
called a convocation 
ſhall be a holy cox 
19N, an aſſembl 
n eccleſiaſtical affairs. 
Houſe of Coxvo i, the place where the body of the in- 
ht, being repreſented by | 
e of Convocation, the 
by themſelves, 
[ cowacare, It. conwoco, Lat. corvoquer, Fr. convocar, 
her, to ſummon to an aflemb 
*cke. Conwake the peerage. 
LVE ¶ con , 


eneral. And the eighth 
rgy met for the purpoſe of 


their deputies, 


place where the archbiſhops, 


ly Way preſcribed to 


U round about, to roll one 


He writh'd him to and fro convely'd. Milton. 
twiſted, rolled upon itſelf. The plates of 
d plain, whereas theſe are convoluted and in- 


, *NVOLU'T1ION, 1 


The act of wrapping, rolling or winding an 
being rolled upon ufelt, or about itſelf, Obſerve 


the convolution of the fibres. Grew. 3. The ſtate of rolling together is 


company. | 

| Toſs'd wide round 
O'er the calm ſea, in convolution ſwift 
The feather'd eddy floats. Thomſon. EI 

 ConvoruTtion [with botaniſts] a winding or turning motion, that 

is peculiar to the ſtems or trunks of ſome plants, as the claſpers of 

vines, bindweed, Sc. 

To Convo'y [convoyer, Fr. conwyjare, It. convoydr, Sp. of conweho, 
Lat. convio, low Lat.] to guard, to conduct ſafely, either by fea or 
land. He was cenvoy'd by a ſtrong body of troops to Paris, or by 
ſhips of war to Naples. | 

Cox vor [Sp. corvei, Fr, convejo, Lat.] 1. A guide or conductor. 
Anciently it was accented on the laſt ſyllable; but now on the firſt. 
He made himſelf his people's conwoy to ſecure them in their paſſage. 
South. 2. Attendance on the road either by land or ſea by way of 
defence. Your convey makes the dangerous way ſecure. Dryden. 
Convoy ſhips accompany their merchants till they may proſecute the 
voyage without danger. Dryden. 3. The act of attending as a de- 
fence. I ſhoot from heaven to give bim ſafe convoy. Milton. | 

A Convoy, a ſhip or ſhips of war, which go along with merchants 
ſhips ro defend them from enemies. © 

_ Convoy [in military affairs] men, ammunition, &c. conveyed 
into a town. | | 5 
Co'x vs, Lat. ſe, Gr.] the fruit of the cypreſs-tree, a pine- 
apple, Qc. 1 55 e 

Coxus, Lat. [with geometricians] a ſolid figure, broad and round 
at bottom, with a ſharp top like a ſugar. loaf. | 

Co'nusance | dence Fr.] cogniſance, knowledge, notice. A 
law term; | | | | 
_ ConvsaxT [convifant, a French law term] knowing, underſtand- 
ing, or being privy to, &c. ; 

To Convu'lse [convulſum, ſup. of convello, of con and wells, Lat. 


” bd to give an irregular and involuntary motion to the parts of a 
ody. | | Ip 


Follows the looſen'd, aggravated roar, HP 
Enlarging, deep'ning, mingling peal on peal; . 
Cruſh'd horrible, conwnl/ing heaven and earth. Thomſon. 

Convu'LsED, pret. and part. of convulſe ¶ con vulſus, Lat.] drawn 

or pulled together, moved irregularly and involuntarily. 
 Coxvu'rsov [Fr. and Sp. convulſione, It. of convulſio, Lat.] 1. 
The act of pulling or drawing together. 2. A diſtortion. 

Coxvu'“LEsTIox {with phyticians] 1. An involuntary contraction or 
motion, whereby the nerves, muſcles and members are contracted 
and drawn together againſt the will, as in the cramp. My hand put 
into motion by a conwulſicn. Locke. 2. Any irregular or violent mo- 
tion, tumult, diſturbance. All have been ſubject to ſome concuſſions, 
and fallen under the ſame conwuljicnys of Nate by diſſentions or invaſions, 
Temple. | | 3 

Coxvurstvx [crvnul/if, Fr. canvulſive, Tt. of convulſions] pertain- 
ing to convulſions; a term applied by phylicians to thofe motions, 
which naturally ſhould depend on the will; but which become invo- 
luntary by ſme internal or external caufe ; that which gives twitches 
or ſpaſms. | | | 5 

Conwulſius rage 5 
Her trembling limbs, and heav'd her lab'ring breaſt. Dryden. 

Convu'rsve Motions [with phyſicians] are ſudden and ſwift con- 
vulſions and ſhakings, that ceaſe and return again by turns. | 
Cox War, a market-town of Carnarvonſhire, in North Wales, ſi- 
tuated near the mouth of a river, 15 miles welt of St. Aſaph. 

Cox ¶conejo, Sp. cogniglio, It. coëllo, Port. kanin, Ger. connil or 
comin, Fr. cuniculus, Lat.] a rabbet, a beaft of warren, that makes 
burroughs in the ground. Hares and conys that eat the corn and trees. 
Mortimer, 1 | | 

ConyY-BOoROUGH, a place where rabbets make their holes in the 
ground. 55 

To Cox x- re [in the cant of thieves] to cheat, bite, or trick. 
1 have matter in my head againſt you and your cony-catching raſcals. 

Dawies. | | | 
 __ Cony-Ca'TCHER, a thief, a cheat, a ſharper, a raſcal. Now ob- 
ſolete. 3 | 
 Tom-Cony {with the vulgar] a very ſilly fellow. . 

To Coo [from the ſound] to make a noiſe like turtles or pigeons. 

Co' xx A, a town of the kingdom of Naples, in Italy, ſituated in the 
farther principate, on the river Offanto, 50 miles ſouth- eaſt of the city 
of Naples. It is the ſee of an archbiſhop. „„ 

The ſtock - dove only through the foreſt coos; 
Mournfully hoarſe. Thomſon. 3 | 

Cook [coguus, Lat. kog, C. Brit. coc, Sax. kock, Su. Dan. and Du. 
koch, Ger. cuoco, It.] a perſon who dreſſes meat for the table, Their 
cooks could make artificial birds and fiſhes. Ar hutbnot. | 

God ſends meat, but the devil ſends Cooxs. 

An exclamation generally made uſe of when a diſh of meat is brou 
to table ill dreſſed; alſo areprimand to cooks on the ſame account, 
| He is an ill Cook who cannot lick his fingers. | 

The Fr. ſay ; Celui gouverne,mal le mie! (He is an ill manager of 
hony) gui nen /eche ſes doigts. This proverb is uſed to ſignify in gene- 
ral, that a man manages a buſineſs very ill who don't take care (as we 
ſay in another proverb) to feather his own neſt out of it ; that is, to pro- 
fit himſelf by it. It is chiefly applied to ſtewards, truſtees, guardians, 
or other managers. | | | 

To Cook — Lat.] 1. To dreſs victuals for the table. Had 
either of the crimes been cookd to their palates, they might have 
changed meſſes. Decay of Piety. 2. To prepare for any purpoſe. 
Hanging is the word, Sir; if you be ready for that you are well 
cook'd, Shakeſpeare. 3 

Cook RRV, a cook's trade, the art of dreſſing food. 

Cookx-Main [of cook and maid] a maid that dreſſes victuals. One 
of the beſt cook-maids in England. Adadi/on. | 

Cook-room [of cook and room; in a ſhip] is where the cook and 
his mate dreſs the victuals and deliver it out to the ſhip's crew. 

Cooks were incorporated in the year 1481, and confirmed by queen 
Elizabeth, and afterwards by W II. Their armorial enſigns 
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ure, argent a chevron ingrayl'd ſable between three columbines, the 
creſt a pheaſant ſtanding on a mount (upon a helmet and torſe) the 
ſupporters a buck and doe, each vulned with an arrow all proper. 
The motto, Vulnerati non victi. | 

Their hall is on the eaſt fide of Alderſgate-ſtreet, near Little Bri- 
tun. | | 
Cool, adi. [cole, Sax. ket, Du. kuehl, Ger.] 1. Cooling, ſome- 
what cold. It grew coo/. Temple. 2. Not zealous, not angry, not 
fond. 

Coor., ſub/?. ſoft and refreſhing coldneſs, freedom from heat. Phi- 
lander was enjoying the cool of the morning among the dews, that gave 
the air a freſhneſs. Addiſon. | 

To Cool, verb ad. [cxlan, Sax. koelen, Du. kuhlen, Ger.] 1. To 
make cold, to refreſh, to allay or abate heat. Snow cools or congeals 
any liquor. Addiſon. 2. To quiet paſſion or anger, to moderate zeal. 
Some ill effect it may produce in coo/ing your love to him. Addiſon. It 
might have coo/dtheir zeal. S. 

To Coor, verb neut. [colian, Sax.] 1. To become cool, to grow 
leſs hot. 2. To flacken, to relent, to grow leſs warm as to paſſion or 
inclination. My humour ſhall not cool. Shakeſpeare. You never 
cool while you read Homer. Dryden. | 

Coo LER. 1. A brewer's veſſel, in which hot liquor ſtands to cool. 
Your wort thus boiled, lade off into coolers or cool-backs. Mortimer. 
2. Whatever has the power of cooling the body. Coolers are of two 


ſorts; firſt, thoſe which produce an immediate ſenſe of cold, which 


are ſuch as have their parts in leſs motion than thoſe of the organs of 
feeling, as fruits, all acid liquors, and common water : and fecondly, 
ſuch as, by particular viſcidity or groſneſs of parts, give a greater con- 
ſiſtence to the animal fluids, whereby they cannot move ſo faſt, and 
therefore will have leſs of that inteſline force on which their heat de- 
pends, ſuch as cucumbers, and all ſubſtances 122 viſcidity. 
Quincy. Acid things were uſed only as coolers. Arbutbnot. 
Coo LL, Without heat or ſharp cold. 

She in the gelid caverns woodbine wronght, 

And freſh bedew'd with ever-ſpouting ſtreams, 

Sits cody calm. Thomſon. | 
2. With indifference, without paſſion. Motives that addreſs them- 
ſclves c:oly to our reaſon. Atterbury, _ 

Coo'Lx ESS [cealbnex, Sax.] 1. Cool quality, gentle cold. The 
heat or coolneſs of ſpirits. Bacon. 2. Want of affection or inclination. 
They parted with coole towards each other. 3. Freedom from paſ- 

ſion. | | | | 

Coom. 1. Soot that gathers over an oven's mouth. Phillips. 2. 


That kind of compoſition made of greaſe, tar, and other ingredients, 
which is uſed to the wheels of carriages, whereby they go the more 


_ eaſily, and prevent the axles from taking fire. 3. It denotes, in 
Scotland, the uſeleſs duſt that falls from large coals. | 
Cooms, or Cons [comble, Fr. of comulus, Lat. an heap] a mea- 
ſure of corn, containing four buſhels, _ | 
Coop [copa, Sax. a pit or hovel, or kot, kicype, Du. in the {fame 
ſignification] 1. A place where fowls are kept and fattened, a pen for 
ſheep and other animals. The chickens refuſed to eat out of the coop. 
Brown. 2. A barrel, a veſſel for keeping liquids. 5 
To Coop Up [of copa, Sax. ] to put up in a pen, to ſhut up in a 
narrow compals, to cage, to impriſon. I he Engliſhmen ceap'd up the 
Lord Ravenſtein that he ſtirred not. Bacon, They are coop'd up eloſe 
by the laws of their countries. Locke. 
What! cp whole armies in our walls again? Pope. 
Coo'red Up, impriſoned. 5 
Coor EEx! [coufe, Fr.] a ſtep in dancing. | | 
 Coo'tk [| cubers, Sp. kuyper, Du. and L. Ger.] a maker of tubs, 
coops or barrels. Weavers and cocpers, by virtue of their charters, pre- 
tend to privilege. Chill. | : | | 
Coo P ERS were incorporated anne 1530, in the 16th of Henry VII. 
by the name of maſters and wardens or commonality of the free- 
men of the myſtery of coopers, in London and the ſuburbs of the ſame 
city; their arms are party per pale gules, and or a chevron between 3 
hoops in a chief azure. Their ſupporters two camels, their creſt an 
eagle winged, ſurmounted on a torce and helmet. | : 
Coo'yrrace [from cooper] the price paid for cooper's work. 
To Co-o'PERATE [coopercr, Fr. co- cer are, It. co-operar, Sp.co-of era- 
tum, from con, and ofera, Lat.] 1. To work together to the ſame end. 
Privilege of co-operating to his own felicity. Boyle. 2. To act with one 
another in the producing ſome effect. All theſe cauſes co-operating, 
weaken their motion. (Heyne. 
Co-oPERaA'TION [Fr. co-operazione, It. co-operacion, Sp. of co-opera- 
tie, Lat.] the act of working together with another to promote the 
ſame end. Not holpen by the co-operation of angels. Bacon. 
Co-OPERA'TIVE f 
to the ſame end. 
Co orERATOR [co-rferateur, Fr. ce-oßeratore, It. co-oferader, Sp. 
of co operator, ow a fellow- worker, one that jointly with others pro- 
motes the ſame end. | 
Co-ortRa'T10 Arborum, Lat. [in old law] the head or branches of 
a tree cut down, Sao 
Co-oPERATU'RA, Lat. [in old law] a thicket or covert of wood. 
Co-opTaA'T10N [of co-qpto, Lat.] adoption, aſſumption, an election 
or chooſing by ſuffrage. | 
Co-or'piNAaTE [of con and ordinatus, of orde, Lat.] being of equal 
degree or rank, not ſubordinate. The ſhell-fiſh may be divided into 
two co-ordinate kinds, cruſtaceous and teſtaceous ; each of which is 
age in divided into many ſpecies ſubordinate to the kind, but co-ordinate 
to each other. 2 
Co orDINA'TION [from co-ordinate] 1. The ſtate of holding the ſame 
rank, collateralneſs. In this high court of parliament there is a rare 
co-ordination of power. Howel. Co-ordination in a play is as dangerous 
as in the fate. Dryden, May not I alſo add, nor leſs exceptionable in 
' DIVINITY ; if the judgment of the old Athanafians may be receiv'd, ſo 
ſays the orthodox council of Sirmium : If any one hearing that 
the Father is Lord, and the Son is Loxp, or citing thoſe words [of 
2 % The Lok b rained from the Lok b,“ ſhall affirm, there are 
teuo Gods, let him be anathema. Ov yag ourraooopey Tor vicr r Tar, 
a vToTHG@y pero Tw Talg, &C. i. e. Fox we do not make the Son 
- ev-ordinate, or put him upon a /evel with the Father; but maintain 


of co-eperor, Lat.] working together with another 


in Wirkſworth, in 


COP. 
that He is vnorerayurite, i. e. ſubordinate or ſuljected to Him 
neither did He detcend into a Cody without the Faryee', will Foy 
did He rain from [or of] Himſelf; but from that Lorg Gin 
authoriz'd the act, wiz. the FATHER. Ov yay wPgitos af) wr, who 
rag xuvgie avlirevrog Inhadn te hege: Such are the expreſs we *% 
the council; and St. Hilary's comment is as remarkable don WU of 
wel in ed non COMPARATUR wel COEQUATUR Filius Patri, 4 ws = 
tus, &c. Hilar. de Synod. See Aurukvrie, Piager wrap 
AposToL1c Conſtitutions; ABOVE all the word emen An 
and read there, Who with the /ezond council of Sitmium“ Xp 
by f his council (held about the middle of the fourth cetitury) © 
the creed compos'd, according to Dupin, and Bower; and bog) why 
with St. Hilary, that 'tis entirely or+hodox : and no wonder TY 90 
anathematiz'd thoſe who ſhould affirm, “ there was a time LE 15 
which the Son of God was not.“ 2. (In phyſic) in reſpect of 8 a 
an order of cauſes, wherein ſeveral of the ſame kind, order per, 1 
dency, concur to the r of the ſame effect. — — 

Co-0'RDINATELY (of co-ordinate] in the fame ran . 
without erdgas . — relation 
 Co-o'xpinaTENEss {from co-ordinate] quality of rank, fate of be 
ing co-ordinate. | : 

Coor [maer koet, Du. cotfe, Fr.] a moor-hen, a ſmall ll ; 
fowl ſeen often in fens. „* 7 

A lake the haunt | | 
Of cots, and of the fiſhing cormorant. Dryden. 

Cor [cop. Sax. kop, Du.] the head, the top of any thing, 3. 
thing riſing to a head; as, a cop, vulgarly a cock of hay; a abc 
properly cop- caſtle, a ſmall caftle on a hill. A 6 for op, a pile 4 


tones laid one upon another, a tuft on the head of birds. 


Coy, or Cop k, at the beginning of a name, ſignifies a toy 
kill, as Copeland. TY 5 
Co“ pA, a ſort of hard reſin or gum of a whitiſh or yellowiſh ch. 


lour, brought from America. A Mexican term for gum,” 


Cora'RSENARY, ub. [from coparcener} joint ſucceſſion to any in- 
heritance. All the daughters in cparcenary. Hale. 
 Cora'rcENERs [of con and particeps, Lat.] are otherwiſe called 
(in common law) parceners or partners, are ſuch as have cl 
portion in the inheritance of the anceſtor. Coxve/, This great lord 
was broken and divided, and partition made between the five dauch. 
ters: in every of theſe portions, the coparceners ſeverally exerciled the 


ſame juriſdiction royal which the earl marſhal and his ſons had uſd in 


the whole province. Davies. | | 
Cora R EN, an equal diviſion or ſhare of coparceners. PI 
See COPA'RCENERS, : 
Cora'R TNER [of con and partner] one who is joined in partpeiſi 
with another, one that has a ſhare in ſome common flock or air 
Our faithful friends, | 
Th' affociates and copartners of our loſs. Milton. 
CoPa'RTNERSHIP [of con and partner] the ſtate of being partner 
together, or bearing an a 87 part, or of poſſeſſing an equal ſhare. he 
daughters equally | Anke ed to their father as in copartnerſhip, Hal. 
CoPa"rain, adj. [from cp] high rais'd, pointed. Hanrer, Oh 
fine villain ! a ſilken doublet, a velvet hoſe, a ſcarlet cloke, and a «u- 


tain hat. Shakeſpeare, _ | 


Coral v’ Bal/ſamum, Lat. [it is ſometimes written capivi, chi, 
capayva, copayva, cupayvo, cupaybo] a ſort of balſam, which diſtils lize 
turpentine from a certain tree in Braſil, It is much uſed in diforder 
of the urinary paſlages. | | = 

Cort. See Coe [cxppe, Sax. chafpe, Fr. capa, Sp.] 1. A ſott af 
prieſts veſtment, with a claſp before, and hanging down, from the 
ſhoulders to the heels. It is uſed in ſacred miniſtrations. 2. any 
thing with which the head is covered. 3. Any thing which is ſpread 
over the head, any arch-work over a door. | 

All theſe things that are contain'd 

Within this goodly cope. Spenſer. 
Fiery darts and flaming volleys flew, 

And flying vaulted either hoſt with fire; 
So under hery cope, together ruſh'd 

Both battles main. Milton, 
Under the cope of heaven. Dryden. 

To Cor, verb ad. [from the noun] 1. To cover as with a cot 
A very large bridge, all made of wood and coped over head. Addi/or- 
2. To reward, to give in return. | 

'Three thouſand ducats due unto the Jews, 

We freely cope your courteous pains withal. Shakeſpeare: 
3. To oppoſe, to contend with. 5 Ps 

My name is loſt, es 

By treaſon's tooth bare gnawn and canker- bit, 

Yet I am noble as the adverſary I come to cop Shakeſpeart: 

To Cork, verb neut. 1. To ſtrive with, to make head agaunlt; har- 
in q with before the perſon or thing oppoſed ; as, to cope ets one. . 
this ſenſe it is a word of doubtful etymology. The conjecture of i: 
nius derives it from 4:oper, to buy, or ſome other word of the _ m- 
port: ſo that to cope aui tb, ſignifies to interchange blows, or ay * ing 
elſe, with another. Johnſon. 

On every plain, Fe 

Hecſt cop'd with hoſt, dire was the din of war. 7. Phill, Ne: 
Their generals have not been able to cope avith the troops of 16k 
Addiſon. To cope with great difficulties. Watts. 2. 10 encounts, 


to interchange kindneſs or ſentiments. 


Thou art e'en as juſt a man, | 
As e'er my converſation cop'd withal, Shakefpeart. 
To Corr Together {of copulb, Lat.] to match with. 
To Cork, to jut out as a wall does. | k 
To Cor * falconty] to pare the beak or talons of an han k. 
Cor [in doomſday b lead mines 
Core cop, beg] a tribute paid to the king out of the 


Co'eeL. | | K. ſitucted 

Corexna'cen, the capital of the kingdom of Denmar Aale 
on the eaſte n ſhore of the iſland of Zealand, upon a fine ba! fro 
Baltic ſea, not far from the ſtreight called the Sound. nethod; 
town, five miles in circumfererence, fortified in the modern me, 


: being 
and the harbour is ſurrounded by forts and platforms, its en 


pt | 


jt. 


COP 


ly one ſhip can paſs at a time. It has an univerſity, 
mer enen. bes is remarkable for _ of the fineſt mu- 
e, Lat 85 30 N. Long. 13% E. 
runes ee. Syſtem To he. of Nic = Copernicus, the inven- 
5 her reviver of it] is a ſyſtem of the world, wherein the ſun 
a 5 od at reſt, and the planets with the earth to deſcribe ellipſiſes 
. fe The heavens and ſtars are here ſuppoſed at reſt; and 
_ 15 motion they ſeem to us to have from eaſt to weſt, is re- 
on _ the earch's motion from welt to eaſt. See Plate VI. Fig. 6. 
— being found to be a body more than zoo times bigger than 
th, it ſeemed prepoſterous that ſo mighty a body of fire, ſhould 
1111 und ſo large a circle as his ſphere, according to the Ptolemaic 
o i ſo ſhort a time as 24 hours (when, — * to its compu- 
* he muſt move 7570 miles in a minute.) It was therefore 
3 "reaſonable to believe, that the earth was ſeated in the ſphere, 
da Prolemy had placed the ſun in, and that the ſun was placed in the 
— for by that means, if the earth but turn round upon its own 
" in 10 hours, every {ide of it is turned to the ſun, and conſequently 
* and a night afforded to all its inhabitants, without the neceſſity of 
bo fan's or earth's vas, ſo vaſt a journey as the circle of its ſphere 
-auires. He therefore p aced the ſun in the center, with no other 
1 5 than turning round upon its own axis, which its performs in 
p days and a half. He alſo ſuppoſes the ſun to be ſurrounded with a 
1 ſpace of #ther of many millions of miles extent, which is called its 
-»rtex, which æther is carried round with the ſun; and becauſe the 
lanets float in it, they alſo are carried in a continual circuit from weſt 
to eaſt round the ſun in certain periodical times, according to their 


nearneſs or diſtance from the ſun. The earth is one of thele planets, 


and has another attending her, vix. the moon; for that planet belongs 
to us only, being in a continual circuit round this earth, and with it 
carried on in the annual circuit that the earth makes round the ſun. 
The uſe of it being to reflect the ſun beams to us, at ſuch times as he 


becauſe thoſe planets are ſo much farther diſtant from the ſun than we 


It is certain by ocular demonſtration, that there are four little planets 
called ſatellites, which are in continual motion round about Jupiter, 
that are ſo regular in their motions, that the eclipſes of them are calcu- 
Jated, and thereby a great help found out to the correcting of the 
longitude. . | 
one that dwells under the ſame cope for a houſe. Johnſon] a partner in 
merchandizing, a companion, a friend, An old word. 8 

Ne ever ſtaid in place, ne ſpake to wighht, 

Till that the fox his cope/mate he had found. Spenſer. 

Cors Sale and Pins [with huſbandmen] are irons that faſten the 
chains with other oxen to the end of the cope of a waggon. 
 Co'pyosrs, Lat. [xwPwors, of x.. Gr. deaf] deafneſs. 

Cob pia, Lat. plenty, abundance, | OT 

Co pi Libelli deliberanda [Lat. in law] a writ that hes in caſe, 
where a man cannot get the copy of a libel out of the hands of an ec- 
cleſiaſtical judge. | | | 

Cori po, a port town of Chili, in South America, ſituated, on the 
pacthe ocean, at the mouth of a river of the ſame name. Lat. 252 8. 
Long. 752 W. | 

Co'eier [from copy] 1. One that copies or tranſcribes. Charac- 
ters altered by copzers and tranſcribers. Addiſon, 2. One that imitates, 
a plagiary. Without invention a painter is but a copier, and a poet 
but a plagiary of others. Dryden. 

Co'pinc, ſubt, ſin architecture] 1. The upper tire of maſonry 
which covers the wall. Coſtly tones, even from the foundation to the 
ping. 1 Kings, The coping the modillions or dentils, make a noble 
ſew by their graceful projections. Addiſon. 2. The top of a build- 
ing, or the brow of a wall made ſloping. 


ring the beak of an hawk, his pounces or talons, when grown 

Co P10Us [ copieux, Fr. copioſo, It. and Sp. of copioſus, Lat.] 1. Plen- 
tful, being in great quantities. This alcaline acrimony indicates the 
e<þzous uſe of vinegar. Arbuthnot. 2. Abounding in words or images. 
not barren, not confined, | | 

Corio's1Ty [ copiofitas, Lat.] plenty. . 

e PIOVSLY, 1. Plentifully, in great quantities. 2. At large, 
without brevity, diffuſely. Their remains have been copion/ly deſ- 
eibel. Addiſon, | 
Co PIOUSNESS | from copious] 1.Plentifulneſs, abundance, great quan- 
Wy. 2. P iffuſion of tile. The Roman orator endeavoured to imitate the 
ge of Homer, and the Latin poet to reach the conciſeneſs of 

emoſthenes. Dryden. | 


Co'p 7 [opiſte, Fr.] a tranſcriber. 
0 PLAND, a piece of ground into which the reſt of the lands in a 
ſulong do ſh 


oot, terminating in an acute angle. | 
be th 5 a cock of corn, hay or graſs, divided into portions fit to 
Corerp, adj. [from cop] ; 
„ach. [irom cop] ſharp at the top, riſing to a top or pic. It 
9 broad in its baſis and roſe cepped like a ſugar-loaf. Wiſeman. 
e, [this word is variouſly ſpelt ; as, copel, cupel, cuple, and 
You ek, cannot find its etymology. Jaber 1. An inſtrument 
4 * 2 in the form of a diſh, made of aſhes well waſhed, 
lng ws i calcined. The operation is performed by ming- 
Xa _ e metal and expoſing it in the coppel to a violent fire 
its of The impurities of the metal will then be carried off in 
the - g eh is called the Par, - of gold and filver. Therefiners call 
melt e Harris, 2. [With filverſmiths] a 2 in which they 
i flyer, heir metal. 3. A ſort of crucible for purifying gold 


Carrer levi vre, Fr 

» Fr, cobre, Sp. and Port. caprum, Lat. kopper, Du. 

ang Ger. en. Su.] One of the ſix nab thy ah metals: it is the moſt 
* : eable metal next to gold and ſilver. Copper is heavier 

whe it a, but lighter than filver, lead, and gold. In the ſtate of 
„ according to its various admixtures, different appear- 
nd Sweden, pic ws 6.6 ores are found in many parts of Germany 
Wediſh, Bil. we have ſome in England little inferior to the fineſt 


js gone from us. Other planets have the like concomitants. Jupiter 


has four, and Saturn five, as is ſuppoſed for the ſame reaſon ; and to be found in copper mines only; a name given to three ſorts of vi- 


are, they have of conſequence occaſion for more moons than we have. 


Cores Mate [perhaps from cypſmate, a companion in drinking, or 


Co iN Irons [with falconers] inſtruments uſed for coping or pa- 


CoP 


The character of copper is & a circle with a croſs underneath, and 
denotes that the body or baſis is gold, tho? joined with ſome corroſive 
menſtruum. 5 

1. Its ſpecific gravity comes next to that of ſilver; being to that of 
＋ as 8 to 19, to that of water as 8 to 1, and to that of ſilver as 9 

0 10. 


2. When pure it is very ductile, and of a beautiful red colour, ex- 
ceeding that of gold. | 


3. It continues long fixed in the fire before it flies off; almoſt as 
long as filver. 


4. It is of difficult ſuſion 
fuſes. > 


5. Of all metals it is the moſt ſonorous and elaſtic. | 


6. When copper is fuſed, if the leaſt drop of water fall upon it, or 
the moulds be ever ſo little moiſt; it flies into a million of iragments 
with an incredible noiſe, and deſtroys all perſons near it. 


It is found every where: there is ſcarce any earth in any part of the 


globe, but has a ſhare of copper in it; in Sweden and Germany 
there are whole mountains of it. With copper are found the brighteſt 


more than filver, yet ignites before it 


coloured emeralds, &c. tarquoiſes, and likewiſe green and blue pre- 


cious ſtones. By the braſs of the ancients (fays Angelo Maria Riccio) 
I underſtand the ſnple metal, which, as Varro and Valerius Maximus 
affirm, was called Raudus, or Rodus z not that which is made with 
tin or other metals; and is called Cuprum, which pliny /ib. 33, c. 5. 
ſtyles Cyprian braſs. Diſſertationes Hou ERIC habite, in Florentind 
Lycæo ab Angelo Maria Riccio, edit. Florent. A. C. 1740. Query, 
8 in os writer's judgment, Homer's warriors were not Heat bed in 
COPPER 7? 


_ Riſe CorpEx, copper that has been melted ſeveral times, and pu- 
ried from its groſſeſt parts. WE SHO 
Cory, fall. a veſſel made of copper, commonly uſed as a 
boiler. They boiled it in a copper to the half. Bacon. ONS 
Co'PPERAs [couperoſe, Fr. coparro/a, Sp. kopprreoſr, Du.] ſuppoſed 


trio]; the green, the bluiſh green, and the white, which are pro- 
duced in the mines of Germany, Hungary, and other countries: What 
is commonly ſold here for copperas, is an artificial vitriol, made of a 
kind of ſtones, from their colour called gold ſtones, found on the ſca- 
ſnore, in Eſſex, Hampſhire, and ſo weſtward. They abound with 
iron, and being expaded to the weather in beds above ground, the 
rains and dews in time diflolve the ſtones, the liquor that runs off 1s 
pumped into boilers in which old iron is put, that in boiling diſſolves. 
This liquor, when drawn off into coolers, ſhoots into chryſtals of a 
green colour; and theſe are uſed in dying hats and cloths black, and 
in making ink. Chambers. Hill. DR 

_ Copyrr-nose [of copjer and noſe} a red noſe, 

Commended Troily for a copper-aſe. Shakefpearc. 5 
Little hard tubercles affecting the face with itching, being ſcratched, 
look red, and rife in great welks, rendering the viſage fiery, and in 
progreſs of time make cofpper-no/es, Wiſeman. | 

COPPER-PLATE, a plate on which various figures are engraven ſor 
the neater impreſſion ; diſtinguiſhed from a wooden cut. | 


CoPPER-sMIiTH [of copper and /mith] one that manufactures 


copper. | 
A mad copperſimith of Elis 
Up at his forge by morning peep. SN. | 

CoyPPER-woRK [of copper and work} a place where copper is ma- 
nufactured or wrought. | 55 

CoPPER-woRM. 1. A little worm in ſhips. 2. A moth in gar- 
ments. 3. A worm breeding in one's hand. Ainſuorth. 85 

CoppERY [from copper] containing copper, made of copper. Cep- 
pery particles, brought with the water out of the neighbouring cop- 
per mines. Woodward. _ | 

Co'epice, or Copse [probably coupraux, of couper, Fr. to cut. 
It is often writ cop/e] a ſmall wood, conſiſting of under-woods which 
may be cut at 12 or 15 years growth for fuel, a place over-run with 
bruſhwood. Boarded with high timber trees and cep/es of far more 
humble growth. Sidney. | 

Co'ePLE-DusT [prob. from ecppe! or cupel duff. Johnſon] powder 
uſed for purifying metals, or the groſs parts ſeparated by the cupel. 

It may be tried by incorporating powder of ſteel, or copple-duft, by 
pouncing into the quickfilver. Hacn. | ER 

CoyPLE-STONEs, lumps and fragments of ſtone or marble broke 
from the adjacent cliffs, rounded by being bowled and tumbled to and 
again by the action of the water. W/oodwward. HEY 

Co'eyLED [from cop} riſing like a cone, or in a point. Some are 
flatter on the top, others more copied. Woodward | 

Cops, abbreviated or corrupted from cotpice; which ſee. 

To Corsk, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to preſerve underwoods, 
The negle& of cop/ing wood cut down, has been of evil conſequence. 
Sevrft. 

Cor Roc TIA [of xorgS., dung, and xgTwe-, from zeww, to 
ſecern] medicines which purge away the excrements. 

CorroPHo'Rla [xongoPogin, of xorg and Peg, Gr.] purgation 
or purging. ; "a 

Copro'srasY [xomgoracin, of xore@» and 1, Gr.] coſtiveneſs 


or binding in the belly. 


Co'pTic Language, the ancient language of the Egyptians, mixed 
with much Greek, and in the Greek characters. | 

Co'euLa, a coupling or joining together. Lat. 

Co'evuLa, [with logicians] is the verb which joins together any two 
terms in an affimative or negative propoſition ; as, an horſe is an ani- 
mal; where 7s is the copula, The copu/a is the form of a propoſition : 
it repreſents the act of the mind affirming or denying. Warts. 

To Co'puLaTE, verb aft. [koppeln, Du. kuppeln, Ger. copule, 
Lat.] to join together, to unite. | 

Corvrarz, part. of to copulate, conjoined. If the force of cuſ- 
tom, ſimple and ſeparate, be great, the force of cuſtom copulate, 
and conjoined and collegiate, is greater, Bacon. 

To Co'euLaTs, werb neut. to come together, as different ſexes. 

CoPuLla'T1ON 2 copulaxione, It. of copulatio, Lat.] the coupling 
together or congreſs of the two ſexes. Conjugal copulation. Hooker. 

Co'evLiaTtive [copulatif, Fr. copulativo, It. and Sp. of * 
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COR 


Lat. in grammar. ] that which ſerves to couple or join; as, a conjunc- 


tion cofu/ative, 55 a 
CorvLlarive Propeſitions [with logicians] ſuch as include ſeveral 


ſubjects or ſeveral attributes joined together by an affirmative or ne- 


gative conjunction, vix, and, neither, nor. Fl, 
Co'evLaTiveness [from copulative] joining quality. 
Co'ey [ copie, Fr. copia, It. and low Lat. guod cuipiam fafa eſt copia 
exſcribendi, Junius much inclines after his manner to derive it of x. 
labour, becauſe, ſays he, to copy another's writing is very painful 
and laborious] 1. A pattern to write after, an antograph, an orig1- 
nal, that from which any thing is copied. Let him firſt learn to 
write after a copy all the letters. Holder. 2. The original or manu- 
{cript of a book before it has been printed. The copy is at the preſs. 
Dryden. 3. A printed individual book, one of many books. The 
books of God could not be had otherwiſe than in written cops. 
Hooker. 4. A tranſcript from the archetipe or original. A copy equal 


to the ee Denham. 5. A picture drawn from another picture, 


a copy of a copy. | 55 
Cory [in law] 1. The duplicate or tranſcript of an original 
8 2. An inſtrument by which any conveyance is made in 
aw. | ANT 5 
I hhhou know'ſt that Banquo and his Fleance lives; 
But in them Nature's copy's not eternal. Shakeſpeare. a 
Copy- BOOK [from copy and 600k] a book in which copies are writ- 


ten for Jearners to imitate. 5 
Cor x- Horb, a tenure for which the tenant hath nothing to ſhew, 


but the copy of the rolls made by the ſteward out of the lord's court. 
This is called a baſe tenure, becauſe it holds at the will of the lord; 
yet not ſimply, but according to the cuſtom of the manor. Theſe 
cuſtoms of manors vary in one point or other almoſt in every manor. 


Some copyholds are fincable, and ſome certain. Cowvel. If a cuſto- 


mary tenant die, the widow ſhall have what the law calls her free 
bench, in all his copybold lands. Addi ſon. 
Co'eyYHoLDER [from Copyhold] one poſſeſſed. of lands in copy- 
hold. | 

To Copy out, verb act. [ copier, Fr. copiare, It.] 1. To tranſcribe 


or write out after an original. 


Who writes a libel or who copies out, Pope. 
2. To imitate, to propoſe to imitation, to endeavour to reſemble. 
He tuat borrows other mens experience with this deſign of cspying it 
out, poſſeſſes one of the greateſt advantages. Decay of Piety. Lo 
copy her few nymphs aſpir'd. Swif?. 
To Cor v, verb neut. 1. To do a thing in imitation of ſomething 
elſe. Some never fail, when they copy, to follow the bad as well as the 
ood things. Dryden. 2. Sometimes with from. A painter copies from 
the life. Dryden. 3. Sometimes with after. Several of our countrymen, 
and Mr. Dryden in particular, cepied after it in their dramatic wric- 
ings and poems upon love. Adliſon. | | 
. Med. conſumpt ¶ in phyſicians bills] 7. e. boil it till it is half 
waſted. | - 


Coq /, 4. [in phyſicians bills] f. e. boil it according to art. 
Lat | , 


Cod in ſ. 9. Ag. [in phyſicians bills] z. e. boil it in a ſufficient 
quantity of water. Lat. | 

Coque'r [coguette, Fr, from coqguart, a prattler] A gay airy girl, 
a girl who endeavours to attract notice. | N 

The light coquers in ſyiphs aloft repair, 
And ſport and flutter in the fields of air. Pope. | 
A c:quet and a tinder-box are ſparkled. Arbuthnot and Pepe. 

A Coguer is thus deſcribed by the Spectator: to give herſelf, ſays 
he, a larger field tor diicourſe, ſhe loves and hates in the ſame breath; 
talks to her lap-dog or parrot ; is uneaſy in all kinds of weather, and 
in every part of the room: ſhe has falſe quarrels and feigned obliga- 
tions to all the men of her acquaintance; ſighs when ſhe is not fad, 
and laughs when ſhe is not merry, 


A coquet, ſays he, is in particular a great miſtreſs of that part of 


oratory, Which is called action, and indeed ſeems to ſpeak for no other 
purpoſe, but as it gives her an opportunity of ſtirring a limb or vary- 
ing a feature, of glancing her eyes or playing with her hand. 

The coquet 1s indeed one degree towards the jilt ; but the heart of 
the former is bent upon admiring herſelf, and giving falſe hopes to 
her lovers; but the latter is not content to be extremely amiable ; but 
ſhe muſt add to that advantage in being a torment to others. 

A coquet is a chaſte jilt, and differs only from a common one, as a 


ſoldier, who is not perfect in exerciſe, does from one that is actually in 
ſervice. | 7 


Coque'r, an amorous courtier, one who by amorous behaviour and 
diſcourſe, endeavours to gain the love of women. 


To Cogr, wcrb a. [cogueter, Fr.] to entertain with com 


pliments and amorous tattle, to treat with an appearance of amorous 
tenderneſs. You are coguetting a maid of honour. Swift, 
To CogueT, web neut. to be a coquet or act the general lover. 
CoqQueE'TTE, an amorous, tattling, wanton wench. Fr, 
Co'querTRY [coquetterie, Fr.] 1. An affected carriage to gain the 
love either of men or women. A couple of charming women, who 
had all the wit and beauty one could deſire, without a daſh of coquettry, 
from time to time gave me a great many agreeable torments. Addiſon. 
2. An artful management in carrying on an amorous intrigue. 3. Ef- 
feminacy, wantonneſs. 
Coqui'MBo, a port town of Chili, in South America, ſituated at the 
mouth of a river of the ſame name, which diſcharges itſelf into the 


Pacific ocean. Lat. 30*S. Long. 75% 10 W. 


Cor, the heart. Lat. Sce Hear. | 

Cos [with botaniſts] the inward, ſoft, ſpungy pith of a tree or 
plant. Lat. 5 

Con Carol {io aſtronomy] 7. e. the heart of Charles, a ſtar in the 
northern hemiſphere, between Coma Berenices and Urſa Major, ſo 
called in honour of king Charles II. Lat. 


Cor Hzdre [in aſtronomy] a fixed {tar of the firſt magnitude in the 


conſtellation of Hydra. Lat. 
Co'ra [xogn, Gr.] the apple, fight, or black of the eye. 
CoRABRACHIA'LIS, or COROBRACHIA@'Us [of at, Gr. a raven, 
and brachium, Lat. an arm] à muſcle ariſing from the end of the pro- 
ceſſus coracoides of the ſhoulder- blade, and is inſerted into the mid- 


N, Gr.] 1. A marine production that grows in many places in the Me 


_ ceeds from a ſoft and thin coat of a cruſtaceous matter, and ſu 1 


temple. They think to ſatisfy all obligations to duty by their curbat 


COR 


dle part of the os humeri. This muſcle moves the arm 
ro it ſomewhat obliquely outwards. arm Upward ang 
Co“ a AE {cwrwgle, Wel. prob. from corium, Lat. leather . 
river Severn} a {wall boat made of ſplit fallow twigs, —_— 
leather, in which the fiſherman ſits, rows with one hand fwiftty "a 
manages his fiſhing-tackle with the other; it is very common ay 2 
and ſeems to be the remains of thoſe boats which Ceſar deje 4 ale 
have been uſed by the the Britons in his time. There js O20 1 
them which the fiſherman can fold up and carry upon his Mode. > 
put in his pocket, they are ſo very light ; but when firetched out 1 
the water he manages with ſuch dexterity as ſometimes to 90 Fay 
cataracts, and weather out Whirlpools with all the eaſe pid 1 
Coraco'BOTANE [of xaα, a raven, and Boran, Gr. an r 
ſhrub butcher's-broom. | | } the 
CoRaconyol'Des [of zogxt and was, Gr. form; with anatom'a 
muſcles which take their rile from the proceſs of the ſhoulder. h 
calle. coracoides, and go as far as the bone hyoides; the uſe of ris 
is 10 move obliquely downwards. | | " 
CoRacor'DES [of xogat and «99», Gr. fo called from its rel 
bling a crow's beak} the ſhoulder-blade. „ 
Cora'co, the herb bugloſs. Lat. : 
Co'kal [Sp. and Port. corail, Fr. corallo, It. corallium, Lat. of y,,,1 


diteranean ſea, and elſ-where. Red coral is a plant of great hardneſz and 
ſtony nature while growing in the water, as well as after long expojy; 
g 8 "or" N 3 Apoſure 
to the air. The vulgar opinion, that coral is ſoft while in the ſea, 
ſpongy texture that covers it while it is growing, and which is taker 
off before it is packed up for uſe, The whole coral plant grows ty 
foot or more in height, and is variouſly ramified. It grows t fon 
or any other ſolid ſubſtances, without a root. The ancients aſcribed 
great virtues to red coral, but now it is only uſed internally ;, in 
aſtringent and abſorbent. What is fold under the name of white c 
of which the ancients make no mention, is a ſpecies of the madjers. 
ra, another fea plant, c. What is fold under the name of black ch. 
ral, is a plant of a different genus, and of a tough horny texte, 
Hill. 

Mr. Ellis has lately diſcovered that coral is only a cafe to the pg. 
lype. Sce Fllis's treatiſe on corals. 5h 2 
2. The piece of coral, generally fet in filver, and worn by childre, 
ena 15 imagined to aflilt them in dentition, or breeding tics 
tectn. | 

Her infant grandam's cora/, next it grew, 
The bells ſhe gingled. Pope. 

CoraL-worT [of caralium, Lat.] an herb. | 

Co'tAL-TREE | coraliodendron, Lat.] it is a native of America, an 
produces very beautiful ſcarlet flowers; but never any fecds in the Eu- 
ropean gardens. Miiller. | | 

CoRALACHa'TEsS [xogaXor and & xe, Gr.] a kind of agate- fore, 
the ſpots of which are like coral. | | 

Co'RALLINE, ſulſt. from the 44%. [corallina, Lat.] a ſort ef fn 
plant that ſticks to the rocks. It is uſed in medicine, but much infe. 
rior to the coral in hardneſs. It is naturally very ramoie, and form; 
a bunch of filaments two or three inches long, each as thick as a {mal 
packthread and jointed. 'They are ſamet:mes greeniſh, tometinic 
yellowiſh, often reddiſh, and frequently white. Hill. In Falmouth | 
there is a cora/line that lies under the Ooſe, which they remove befor 
they can come to the bed of ſand, Mortimer. | 

CoRALLINE, adj. [corallinus, of corallins, Lat.] conſiſting of coril, 
approaching to coral, The ſea takes up cora/line matter. Woodward, 

Co'RALL1s, a precious {tone like finoper or red lead. 

Cor aALLO1'D, or CoRaLLOI'DAL, @dj. [zoexnoudn;, of xogann, cor?) 
and «9, Gr. figure] reſembling coral. With many corallordal on. 
cretions. Brown. Corallaid bodies. Woodward. We 

Co'ram nor Fudice, Lat. in common law] is when a cauſe ö 
brought into a court, of which the judges have not any juriſdiction. 

- Corna'n [courant, Fr.] a nimble ſprightly dance. It is harder w 
dance a corant well than a jigg : ſo in converfation even ealy al 
agrecable, more than points of wit. Temple. : 
CoA [Jap, Heb. an alms-baſker] a gift or offering made an 
the altar ; properly the treaſure that was kept for the ule of the prel 
or temple at Jeruſalem, as having been devoted before to God or li 


} 


of religion. King Charles. BE F 
CorBan [with the Mahometans] a ceremony performed annua) 
at the foot of the mount Ararat in Arabia, near Mecca; it conſitts n 
ſlaying a great number of theep, and diſtributing them among the pov 
See Ab ha, and read there, Day of oblation. 
Co'rBz, adj. [courbe, Fr.] crooked, | 
Poor ſiker thy head very tottie is, 
So thy corbe ſhoulder it leans amiſs. Spenſer. cod 
Co kIE, a ſmall city of the province of Picardy, in France, i 
on the river Somme, * ct 
Corse'11s, /ubft. [Fr. corbelli, It. in fortification ] ſmall ba wa 
led with earth, and placed upon the parapets, c. having por- 
left between to fire upon the enemy under covert. 
Corne'tL [in 1 a 8 piece or jutting 0 
wall to bear up a poſt, ſummer, c. 
5 Lin architecture] pieces of carved work in fon f 
a baſket full of flowers or fruits, * wp, ſome ornament, 
times placed on the heads of the caryatides. | | 
3 Co'rBiT, or RD [in architecture] a ſhort oe id 
timber placed in a wall with its end ſticking out 6 or 228 0 i 
ner of a ſhouldering piece; alſo a niche or hollow left in walls 
tues. Chambers. EI 1 outhde 
Cor BEL Stones, ſmooth poliſhed ſtones laid in the ſront an 
of the corbels or niches. Bas 1 Weſt 
Co anY, a town of Germany, 30 miles eaſt of paderborn, in V 
halia. b 8 
f Cox choxus, Lat. Cin botany] the herb pimpernel + clicker, 
Corp [corde,'Fr. corda, It. and Port. cuerda, 3 poſed o ſeve- 
koorde, Du. corr, Wel.] 1. A rope or line, a ſtring com 
ral twiſts, + 


t in a 


Form d 


11 of the fineſt complicated thread, * 
W cords are thro” the body ſpread. Blackmore. 
tak 
4 Metaphors of the ſtakes thereof ſhall ever be removed, nei- 
py. of the cords thereof be broken. //aiah. 
ſhall any with farriers] a ſtrait finew in the fore-legs of an horſe, 
vg So from the hackle vein to the griſtle of his noſe ; or a cou- 
228 is chat lie about the knee, and run like ſmall cords, through 
8 body to the noſtrils, which cauſes a horſe to ſtumble, and ſome- 
rac 
cies fo fall 1tity of wood for fuel, ſuppoſed to be meaſured 
\ 4, a quantity of wood for fuel, ſuppoſed to be mealure! 
re Told of es in breadth 4 feet, in length 8 feet, 
v1 7 
in height 4 feet. | e 
a e and geometry] See CHoxp. | 
Low (from the Roan] to bind with cords or ropes, to cloſe by 
a bandage. 
Cox DAGE, 


to the rigging 


Fr. and Sp. [from cord] 1. All the ropes which belong 
and tackling of a ſhip. 2. All ſorts of ſtuff or matter for 
king ropes. They rid at anchor with cables of iron chains, having 
. canvas nor cordage. Raleigh. Spain furniſhed a ſort of ruth 
led Spartum uſeful for cordage. Arbuthnot. | 
. Coxpita'y in fortification] a line divided into fathoms, feet, Oc. 
for marking Fl out-works upon the ground. | 8 | 
Co'rDED, ad. [from cord] made of ropes or cords, : 
He meaneth with a corded ladder, RS 
To climb celeſtial Silvia's chamber window. Shakeſpeare, 


- Conpey [in heraldry] as a croſs- corded, is a croſs wound about 


with cords, but yet ſo that the cords do not hide all the croſs, as in 


7 Fig. 30. ag | 
a r. a grey frier of the order of St. Francis, ſo called 


gom the cord that ſerves for a girdle. And who to aſſiſt but a grave 
wadelier. Prior. 


Co'spial, ſubſe. [Fr. and Sp. cordiale, It. of cor, Lat. the heart] 1. 


A medicinal drink to comfort the heart, or quicken the circulation, 2. 
Any medicine in general that increaſes ſtrength. A cordial, properly 
ſpeaking, is not only what increaſes the force of the heart ; but allo 
whatever increaſeth the natural or animal ſtrength, the force of moving 
the fuids and muſcles, is a cordial. Arbuthnot. 3. Any thing that 
\nforts and gladdens. | | 

w_ Then wich ſome cordiali ſeek for to appeaſe, 

The inward languor of my wounded heart, 

And then my body ſhall have ſhortly eaſe, 

But ſuch ſweet cordials paſs phyſicians art. Spenſer. 

Charms to my fight and cordials to my mind. Dryden. 


Cosbial, adj. 1. Good for the heart, reſtorative. He only took 
crdial waters. Wiſeman, 2. Hearty, ſincere, free from hypocriſy, _ 


With looks of cordial love, 3 | | 
Hung over her enamour'd. Milton. | | i 

Cornialia, or Co'rDials [with phyſicians] medicines which are 
commonly ſupoſed to ſtrengthen the heart; or which facilitates the mo- 
tion of the heart. 8 5 

Cox bra LIT Y, or Co'RDIaLNEss [cordialite, Fr, cordialita, It.] 
heartineſs, ſincere or hearty friendſhip or affection. 
 Conmratty I from cordial] heartily, ſincerely, without hypo- 
cry. Able to bring the heart cordially to cloſe with it. South. 

Co'rviner [cordonnier, Fr.] a ſhoe-maker. It is ſo uſed in ſeveral 
ſtatutes. Coavel, 

Corp-MakER [of cord and maker] one who makes ropes, a rope- 
maker. | 

CoD Fr. and Sp. cordone, It.] the twiſt of a rope. 

Corpon [in architecture] a plinth or edge of ſtone on the out. ſide 
ofa building. | os. 

Corpo [in fortification] a row of ſtones made round on the out- 
de, and ſet between the wall of the fortreſs which lies aſlope and the 
parapet, which ſtands upright ; which ſerves for an ornament in de- 
fences made of maſon's work, and ranging round about the place. 


Con pov“, or CorDo'va, a city of Andaluſia, in Spain, ſituated 


on the river Guadalquiver, 72 miles north-eaſt of Seville, and 75 north 
of Malaga, It is a large city, ſaid to contain 14,000 families, and 
tas a good trade in wine, ſilk, and leather. It is the ſee of a biſhop. 
Conno'van, or CoRDWaAin Leather [Sp. cordiuan, Fr. cordevano, 
It. ſo called of Cordova in Spain] a ſort of leather made of goat- 


Eins. 


Cos pov“ Toxver, a remarkable high tower at the mouth of the 
ver Garonne, in France. It is a light-houſe, and was erected for the 
lictection of ſhips coming into that river. 
Conmwarve ¶ cordonnier, Fr.] a ſhoe-maker. 
CoRDWAIN ERS Ward [q. cordowainers | of cordwwainers, i, e. ſhoe- 
my, curriers, and workers in leather, which dwelt there an- 
ently, | 
 Conmwarners [cordonniers, Fr.] which Menagius derives of Cor- 
wan, a kind of leather brought from Cordoua or Corduba, in Spain, of 
Which they formerly made the upper leather of their ſhoes ; or from 
rd, of which, ſhoes were formerly made, and are now uſed in the 
daniſh Weſt Indies. Trewoux. 


Hoy French workmen, who prepare the leather, are called cordouan- 
There are in Paris two ſocieties, who bare the title of freres cordon- 
555 eltabliſned by authority about the middle of the 17th century, 
the one under the protection of St. Criſpin, and the other of St. Criſpa- 
uw, duo ſaints who had formerly honoured the profeſſion. | 
* ire in community, under the direction of fixed ſtatutes and 
18 He produce of the ſhoes they make goes into the common 
b. nnch necefſaries for their ſupport, and the ſurpluſage goes to 

Utribated amon the poor. 

Corp [of cæur, Pr. cor, Lat. the heart] 1. The heart. 

e me that man, 
atis not paſſion's ſlave, and I will wear him | 
2 The 0 my heart's core, ay, in my heart of heart. Shakeſpeare. 
La nward part of any thing in general. In the core of the ſquare 
de ful a tower of a furlong high. Raleigh. Dig out the cores below 
wick cop imer. 3. The inward part of an apple or other fruit 
kris _ ſeeds or kernels, &'c. becauſe it is the midſt like the 
No 2 Y. 4. The matter contained in a boil or ſore. 


en, in ſcripture, from the cords extended in ſet- 


J 


COR 


Launce the fore, 
And cut the head: for till the core be found, 

Ihe ſecret vice is fed and gathers ground. Dryden. 

5. Bacon uſes it for a body or collection of people, from corps, Fr: 
pronounced core. He was in a core of people whole affections he ſut- 
pected. Bacon. 

Cox iA“ Ros [roriaceus, from corium, Lat. leather] 1. Conſiſting 
of leather. 2. Reſembling leather in ſubſtance. Spiſlitude and coria- 
ceous concretions. Arbuthnot. 

CorE'a, an iſland or peninſula, on the north-eaſt coaſt of China. 

CoRFE-CASTLE, a borough town of -Dotſetſhire, ſo called from 4 
caſtle, ſuppoſed to have been built by king Edgar. It is ſituated about 
the middle of the iſle of Purbeck, 116 wy, An from London, and tends 
two members to parliament. | 

Co'rFvu, an iſland in the Mediterranean, near the entrance of the 
gulph of Venice; ſubject to the Venetians. The capital of the iſland 
is alſo called Corfu, | 

Co'r1a, a city of Eſtremadura, in Spain, about 35 miles north of 
Alcantara. It is a biſhop's ſee. 

CORIANDER [ceriandre, Fr. coriandolo, It. coriandrum, Lat. xocuos- 
9801, Gr.] an herb ſomewhat reſembling parſley, It hath a fibroſe an- 
nual root, the lower leaves are broad, but the upper leaves are deeply 
cut into five ſegments, the petals are ſhaped like a heart. The ſpecies 
are, 1. Greater coriander. 2. Smaller teſticulated coriander. The 
firſt is cultivated for ſeeds, which are uſed in medicine; The ſecond 
fort is ſeldom found. Miller. | | | 

Co'RINTH, /ub/t. [from the city of that name in Greece] a ſmall 
fruit commonly called currant. Ihe chief riches of Zant conſiſteth in 
corinths. Broome. | 

Cokixrn, a city of European Turkey, ſituated near the iſthmus, at 
the mouth of the Morea, fiſty miles welt of Athens. 


Conil Braſs, gold, filver, and copper, caſually mixed toge - 


ther at the burning of the famous city of Corinth; there being a great 
many ſtatues of theſe melted down and embodied together. | 
_ Corr'aTran Order [in architecture] ſo called becauſe columns 


were firſt made of that proportion at Corinth. It is one of the five or- 


ders, and the nobleſt, moſt delicate and rich of all others. Its capital 


is adorned with two rows of leaves, between which ariſe little ſtalks or 


caulicoles, whereof the volutes are formed that ſupport the abacus, and 
which are in number 16, the height of the pillars contains 9 of their 
diameters. | | 


Co'rion, or Co'ris [xogig, Gr.] the herb St. John's-wort, or 


ground, pine. 


Cork [korch, Du. korlt, Ger. and Su. ecorce, Fr. corcho, Sp. cor- 
tex, Lat. a bark] 1. The bark of a tree called the cork. tree; uſed 
tor ſtopples of bottles, or burnt into Spaniſh black. It is taken of 


without injury to the tree. 2. A piece of cork cut for the ſtopple of a 
bottle or barrel. 155 | | 


Cork, the capital of a county of the ſame name, in Ireland, and 
province of Munſter, ſituated on the river Lee, about 50 miles ſouth 
of Limerick. It is the ſee of a biſhop, a port town, and equal in trade 
to any town in Ireland, except Dublin. e 

Cox Aree, a glandiferous tree in all reſpects like the ilex, excepting 
the bark, which in the cork- tree is thick, ſpongy and ſoft. Miller. 
It is of two forts chiefly, one bearing a narrow jagged leaf and per- 
petual, the other broader and falling in winter; one of the firſt fort 


is to be ſeen in the phyſic-garden at Chel/ea. The cork-tree grows near 


the Pyrenzan hills, in ſeveral parts of Italy, and the norta of New 
England. Mortimer. 

Hic dies anno redeunte feſtus, 

CoRT1ICEM aHridtum pice dimowebit, 

Amphora fumum bibere inſtitutæ. | 

| Conſule Tullo Horat. | 
To Corr, verb act. [from the noun} to put a ſtopple of cork into 

a bottle or barrel. | 


Co'rkinoG-Pin, ahh. a pin of the largeſt ſize. A clean pillow- caſ: 


faſten with three corking-pins. Swift. 

Co'RKy | from cork] conſiſting of cork. Bind faſt his corky arms. 

Shakeſpeare. | 
Co'RmMoRanT [cormoran, Fr. from corvus marinus, Lat.] 1. A bird 

that preys on hih. It is nearly as big as a capon, with a wry bill and 

broad feet, black on his body, but greeniſh about his wings. He is 
exceſſively greedy. | 
ppite of cormorant devouring time, 
Th' endeavour of this preſent breath may buy 
That honour which ſhall 'bate his ſcythe's keen edge. Shake, 
The haunt | © | 
Of coots and of fiſhing cormorant, Dryden. 

2, (Ina hgurative ſenſe) a glutton, that bird being very voracious, 
CoRMu'DGEON, a cloſe-fiſted, miſerly fellow. See CuRMupcton. 
Corx'. [conn, Sax. korn, Su. Dan. and Ger. kooren, Du. It is 

found in all the Teutonic dialects; as in an old Runic rhyme, 

 Hagul er kaldaſier corna, 
Hall is the coldeſt grain] a 85 | : 

1. The grain of wheat, barley, rice, oats, Sc. The ſeeds that 

grow in ears, not in pods, and ſuch as are made into bread. When 

corn was given them gratis you repin d. Shakeſpeare. 2. Grain yet 
ſtanding in the field on its ſtalks. He burnt the corn now almoſt ripe. 


Knolles. 3. Grain in the ear, not threſh'd. As a ſhock of corz cometh © 


in his ſeaſon. Jeb. 

Corn'p Beef, beef falted in a powdering tub. 

CorN-FIELD, a field where corn grows. Standards waving over 
your brother's corn-fie/ds. Pope. x | 

CoRN-FLAG, a plant fit for borders in gardens. It hath a fleſhy, 
double tuberoſe root; the leaves are like thoſe of che fleur · de- lys, the 
flower conſiſts of one leaf ſhaped like a lily. Miller enumerates eleven 
ſpecies of this plant, ſome with red flowers, ſome with white. 

CorN-FLo0R, the floor where corn is ſtored. A reward upon every 


corn-floor. Hoſea. 


Corn-FL0'WER, the flower called by botaiſts, anus. There be cer- 


tain corn-flowers Which come ſeldom. or never, unleſs they be ſet, but 

only amongſt corn; as, the blue- bottle, a kind of yellow marigold, 

wild poppy, and furmitory. Bacon. | 
14 Conn- 
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COR 


* 

Corx-1,axD {of corn and Iand] land deſtined for the production of 
corn. Paſtures many prefer to corn-lazds, Mortimer. By 

Corn-wasTER [of corn and maſter] one that cultivates grain for 
ſale. A great ſheep-maſter, a great corn-maſter. Bacon. 

Conn-Ma'ricouD [of corn and marige/d] it hath an annual root, the 
lowers are radicated. | | 

Coxx- MILL [of corn and mill] a mill to grind corn into meal. Th 
axle-tree of the corn- Mills. Mortimer. 

Cox x- f [from cern and pipe] a pipe made of the firſt joint of a 
green ſtalk of corn. The thrill cora-pipes echoing loud to arms. 
Ticxel. 

Corn-rxo'cxer [of corn and rocket] a plant whoſe flower conſiſts of 
four leaves, in form of a croſs, the pointal becomes a four-cornered 
fruit, reſembling a creſted club. This plant grows wild in the warm 
parts of France and Spain. Miller. | SR 

Corwn-RosE, a ſpecies of poppy. 


Corn-5a"LLAD [of corn and ſallad] an herb uſed for ſallad. The 


leaves grow by pairs oppoſite on the branches, and appear at the top 
like an umbrella. The flower conſiſts of one leaf, ſucceeded by one 
naked ſeed; having no down adhering to it, in which it differs from 
the valerian. Some ſorts grow wild. Miller. 

Corn [of cornu, Lat. a horn; from others {yron, C. Brit.] a pain- 
Ful excreſcence on the toes, ſo called from its hardneſs or hornineſs. 
Feet unplagu'd with corn. Shakeſpeare. The hardeſt part of the corz 
45 uſually in the middle, thruſting itſelf in a nail, whence it has the 
Latin appellation of clavis. Wiſeman. 


Jo Corn [from the noun] 1. To ſeaſon with falt lightly. The 


word is fo uſed, as Skinner obſerves, by the old Saxons. 2. To gra- 


nulate; as, | | 
To Corn Powder, to reduce gun-powder into grains. 
Corn-CHA'NDLER [of corn and chandler] one that retails corn, 
Co'rnaGe, animpoſition upon corn. 

_ Connace [in common law; fo called from corne, Fr. cornu, Lat. a 
horn] a kind of grand ſerjeanty, the ſervice of which tenure was to 
blow a horn when any invaſion was perceived from a northern enemy ; 
many northward about the Picts wall held their land by this tenure. 

Cornt'a Luna, Lat. a tough, taſteleſs maſs, almoſt like a horn, made 


by pouring ſpirit of ſalt or ſtrong brine of ſalt and water on cryſtals of 


ſilver prepared, or by diſſolving ſilver in aqua fortis or ſpirit of nitre. 
Cornea Oculi Tunica [with anatomiſts] the ſecond coat of the eye, 
otherwiſe called ſ{clerotes and tunica dura, which proceeds from a mem- 
brane or ſkin in the brain, called dura meninx, being tranſparent for- 
ward, and containing the aqueous humour. | 
Cornacni'neg Powder, a purging powder, called alſo the earl of 
Warwick's powder, and alſo pulvis de tribus. h 
CoRN-CU'TTER {of corn and cut] one who cuts the corns from the 


feet. A corz-cutter, with right education, would have been an excel- 


lent phyſician. SpeFator. 

Co'RNED, part. of corn qe conned, Sax.] ſeaſoned with ſalt. 

Co'RNEL Berry, or CORNE'L1an Cherry [ cornowiller, Fr. corniuolo, It.] 
the fruit of the cornel-tree. The flower-cup conſiſts of four ſmall rigid 
leaves expanded in a form of a croſs, from the centre of which are 

roduced many ſmall yellowiſh flowers, which are ſucceeded by fruit 

ſome what like an olive, containing a hard ſtone. The ſpecies are 
ren, of which the cornelian cherry or male corne/-tree is very common, 
being propagated for its fruit, which is preſerved to make tarts: it 
is alio uſed in medicine as an aſtringent and cooler. There is alſo 
an olficinal preparation of this fruit, called rob de cornus. Dogberry 
or gatten- tree is ver, co nmon in hedges, and the fruit is often ſold for 
buckthorn berries, but in this fruit is only one ſtone, and in the buek- 
thorn four. The ſaffafras ſort is a native of Ameriea, and its root is 
much uſcd in England to make a tea. Moſt of the other forts are 
brought from America, except the dwarf honeyſuckle, which grows 
wild on the high mountains in the northern countries, but with diffi- 
culty preſerved in gardens. Miller. 


CORNEL, C. CoRNTL-TREE [| coneur/ler, Fr. corniuols, It.] the tree 


bearing the carnel-berty. The cornel-tree beareth the fruit commonly 
called the cornel or the cornelian cherry, as well from the name of the 
tree as the cornelian ſtone, the colour whercof it ſometimes repreſents. 
Ine fruit is good in the kitchen and conſervatory. The wood is du- 


rable and uſeful for wheel-work. Mortimer. 


CoORNELIAN [cornaline, Fr. cornali na, It. cornellina, Sp. cornelina, 
Port. of carneclus, Lat. of caro, Lat. fleſh, 9. d. of a oo apron or 
ot cornus, the hawthorn, whoſe berries are red] a precious ſtone, of 
which rings and ſeals are made. Sce CARNELIAN. | 

Corxtuvu'se [Fr. coruemuſa, It.] a kind of bagpipe, a muſical in- 
ſtrument uſed by rultics. | | 

Co'rNnEoOL, the cornelian ſtone. 2» 

Co/rngous ¶corneus, Lat.] horny, of a ſubſtance reſembling horn. 

Co'eneR [corner, C. Brit. corniere, O. Fr.] 1. An angle, a place 
wnere two walls or lines would interſe& each other, if drawn beyond 
the point where they meet. 2. A ſecret or remote place. This thing 
was not done in a corner. Aan. The inhabitants in every corner of 
the iſland, Dawzes. 3. The extremities, the utmoſt limit or boundary. 
E turn'd and try'd each corner of my bed. Dryden. | 

CoRNER-STONE .[of corxer and lone] the fone that unites the two 
walls at the corner, the principal ſtone for union and ſtrength. See 
you yon' corn 0'th* capitol, yond' corner-flone. Shakeſpeare. 

Corner Teeth [of a horſe] are the 4 teeth which are placed between 
the midding teeth and the tuſhes; being 2 above and 2 below on 
_ __ the jaw, which put forth when a horſe is four years and a 

fold. 

CoRNER-WISE [of corner and wiſe) by way of corners, diago- 
nally. | 

. Carver [Fr. Cornette, It. corneta, Sp. of cornu, Lat. a horn] 1. 
A kind of muſical inſtrument ade of a horn, blown by the mouth; 
uſed anciently in war, probably by the cavalry, Iſrael play'd on pfal- 
terics, on timbrels, and on cornets. 2 Samuel. Wind inftruments re- 
quire a forcible breach, as trumpets, cornets. Bacon. 2. A company 
or troup of hore : perhaps as many as had a cornet belonging to them. 
Now obfolete. A body of five cornets of horſe, Clarendon. 

Conxer [of paper] a piece or cap of paper wound about in the 
ſhape ot a horn, ſuch as grocers, Ec. wrap up ſmall quantities of wares 


In. 


commonly lathed and plaiſtered upon compaſs ſprockets or brackets, 


bear] wearing horns, horned. 


Lat.] having horns. 


COR 


Conxer [of coronet] i. A linnen or laced head-dreſs for women 
A ſcarf of black taffaty, anciently worn on the collar of their robe \ | 
doctors of law or nw 54 | AY 

Cox Er [of cornette, Fr. cornetto, It. cornet, Su. of worn he 
cauſe in ancient times they wore garlands, or a name by which Dl , 
taffaty ſilk was called] he that bears the ſtandard or colours of « +... 
of horſe, ſo called becauſe it was commonly made of that ſtuff. 

Conner, an inſtrument uſed by fartiers in letting horſes blood. 

Coax ETH of a Horſe, [among farriers] is the loweſt part of his if 
tern that runs round the coffin, and 1s diſtinguiſhed by the ham 4 
joins and covers the upper part of the hoof. Farrier's Di&ionary, 

Corne'TTER [from corner] one that blows the cornet. Rabble g 
trumpeters, cornetters. Hakewell, 

CorneT1'no, . a little cornet; alſo an octave trumpet, 

Col NI, E, or Co'rnisn [corniche, Fr. cornice, It. cornixa, Sp.]; 
the higheſt part of the entablature, or the ũppermoſt ornament of * 
wainſcot. 8 | 1 

The cornice high, 
Blue metals crown'd. Pope, 

Cornice [with joyners] an ornament ſet round the top of x 
room, c. | 3 | 

Cornice Ring [with gunners] is that ring of a piece of ordnane. 
aero next the trunnion ring, or next from the muzzle ring back. 
ward, 

Corxnice [with architects] the creſt or oy works at the up. 
per end of a pillar, which differs according to the ſeveral orders. 

Architrave Cornice [in architecture] is that immediately contign. 
ous to the architrave, the frize being retrenched. | 

Civing Cornice, one which has a great caſement or hollow in i; 


fa troop 


Cantaliver CORNiICE, one that has cantalivers underneath it. 
Modilion Cornice, a cornice with modilions under it. 
Mutilated Corx1ce, is one whoſe projecture is cut or interrupted, 
to the right of the larmier, or reduced into a platband with a cimail, 
Co'tnICLE Icornu, Lat.] a little horn. Two black filaments cx. 
tend into the long and ſhorter cornicle upon protruſion. Brow, 
Cornxt'cuLarit Proceſſus, Lat. [in anatomy] the procels or kngy 
of the ſhoulder-bone, reſembling the figure of a crow's-beak, | 
CorNntcuLaTE [corniculatus, Lat.] horned, or having horns. 
CorntculaTE Plants [in botany] are ſuch, as after the decay of 
each flower, produce many diſtin and horned ſeed-peds or filiquz, 
as columbines, &c. and hence are called multifiliquos ; and cornicy. 
late Powers are ſuch hollow flowers, as have on their upper part 4 
kind of {pur or little horn. 
CoRn1'Fic { cornificus, from cornu, a horn, and facio, Lat. to take] 
cauſing or making horns, EE . 
Cox x GE Nous [cornigenus, from corun, a horn, and genus, Lit. 
kind] of that kind that has horns. . 
Corxnregrovus [ corniger, from cornu, a horn, and gere, Lat. to 


A Cornt'cnoxs, Fr, [in French heraldry] are the branches of ſags 
orns. | | 12 
CorRnoce'RacuM, Lat. a wild hard cherry. 5 
Co!xxox, a town of Auvergne in France, on the river Aller, 2. 
bout nine miles weſt of Clermont. £ 1 
Co RN Ammonis, an extraordinary kind of ſtone, which in vine- 
gar, juice of lemons, Qc. has a motion like that of an animal. Lt. 
Co'xnua Ceri, 1. Hart's-horn 2. [With chemiſts] the mouth of 
an alembic or ſtill. | oa 
Cox xv Uteri, Lat. [with anatomiſts] two ſides of the matrix in 
ſome brutes, as cows, harts, ſheep, goats. | | 
'Cornuco'eia [i. e. the plentiful horn, or horn of plenty] a hom 
out of which (as the poets feign) proceeded all things that could be 
wiſhed for in abundance, by a privilege that Jupiter granted his nurſe, 
who they ſuppoſed to be the goat Amalthea. i ; 
Some interpret the moral of the fable to be, a little territory not 
unlike a bull's- horn, exceeding fruitful, which king Ammon gave 0 
his daughter Amalthea, who, as the poet's feign, was Jupiter nurſe. 
See Baceuus. | 
CornucoPla [in painting, &c.] is repreſented by the figure of 2 
large horn, or a woman holding it, out of the wide end of which ifſue 
flowers, fruits, &c. | 5 
A Cox xucor iA, repreſents emblematically the public felicity. 
Cox“ TE, adj. [cornu, Fr. cornuto, It, cornudo, Sp. of cornutit, 


Cornu're, ſubſe. [cornard, Fr. cornuto, It. cornido, Sp. of cornutu, 
Lat.] a cuckold. | | | 2 | 
To Corwure one, to beſtow horns, to cuckold him. 1 

Cornure [with chemiſts] a ſtill or luted mattraſs, having 2 oo 
ed neck covered with earth or loam an inch thick, to whici 15 my 
a receiver, ſet in water, to draw ſpirits or oils out of woods, mi 
rals, and other things which require a ſong dove 

Cornu'rep | cornutus, Lat.] horned, cuckolded. 8 

Corxnu'ro, /. C cornutus, Lat.] a cuckold. The peu gaben, 
to her huſband; dwelling in a continual larum of jealouſ/ — 2 

Cornu'rum Argumentum [in logic] a ſophiſtical or 3 
ment, as it were horned. | 1 owes tit 

Co NAL I, the moſt weſterly county of England, an * par 
of duke to the prince of Wales. It ſends two members | 
liament. : 

Co'txy [corn, Lat.] 1. Strong or hard like horn, horny. 

Up ſtood the corny reed, | 
Embattel'd in her field, Milton. 
2. [From corn, the grain] producing grain or corn. 
Careful to prepare 
1 Her ſtores; and bringing home the corny eat. 
Co'roDiEs, allowances from ſome monaſteries to 


CoRRODY. | 300 
Coro'pio Habendo, a writ for exacting a corrody out of an 
| or an allowance of 


or religious houſe, 
due to the king front 0 


Co'roby [in common law]. a .ſum of money, 
e 
abbey or monaſtery, of which he was the founder, towards tenance 


Prior. 


biſhops. See 


meat, drink, and clothing in ancient times, 


n * 


nance 6f any one of his ſervants, on whom he thought fit to beſtow 
tenance 

i. ales 2 - 2 Tcorellare, Fr. a ſurplus, coro/lario, It. corolario, Sp. 
4 pic ar from corolla, Lat. fints coronat opus] 1. The conclu- 
0: 


llary ſeems to be a concluſion, whether following from 
-_ perm neceſſarily or not; as, a corollary to this preface, in 


" which 1 have done juſtice to others, I owe ſomewhat to myſelf, 


15 „Surplus. 
Dryden. 2 i a corollary, 


Rather than want. Shakeſpeare. 
Corottary [ with mathematicians] is an uſeful conſequence 
n from ſomething that has been advanced before ; as, a trian- 
TL has 3 fides equal, has alſo 2 angles equal; and this conſe- 
ahi ould be inferred, that a triangle, all whoſe 3 ſides are equal, 
\ its les equal. | | | 

n 252 comprehends all the eaſtern coaſt of the 
Hither India, bounded by Golconda on the north, the bay of Ben- 

1] on the eaſt, Madura on the ſouth, and Biinagar on the welt. 

Co ox [09, Heb.] a Jewiſh, liquid meaſure, containing about 
75 gallons, 5 pints, and 7 ſol. inch. It is ſuppoſed to be the ſame 
with the Homer, and contains 10 baths or ephahs. 

Coro'xa, a crown; à circle appearing about the ſun or moon, 

„ Lat. 
1 or the flat Crown [in architecture] a member in a Do- 
ric gate, made by ſo extraordinary an enlargement of the drip or 
larmier, that it hath fix times more breadth than the projefture. In a 
cornice the gola or cymatium of the corona, the coping, the modil- 
lons or dentelli, make a noble ſhew by their graceful projections. 
Spectator. 


conſiſting of about 20 ſtars. 


ſtars. N | 
K [on globes} this is ſaid to be Ariadne's crown, which Bac- 
chus placed among the ſtars, when the gods celebrated his marriage in 
the iland Dia. For the new bride was crowned with this firſt, hav- 


can, made of moſt fine gold, and jewels of India: This crown has 
q ſtars in the circuit, of which 3 are bright, placed at the ſerpent's 
head near the bears. 


god Bacchus with a coronal, Spenſer. | 

Coronal, adj. belonging to the top of the head; as, coronal 
ſuture [in anatomy] a clett in the head made like a comb, and joins 
as if the teeth of two combs were compacted cloſe into one another, 
and reaches from one bone of the temples to another. A round tu- 
berele between the ſagittal and coronal ſuture. Wiſeman. 

Coroxal, belonging to a crown. of eos 
Coroxa'Le, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the coronal bone or forehead- 
bone. | ; | 
Coronare Filios. The ancient villains were forbidden coronare filios, 


to be ordained prieſts, becauſe that afterwards they were freemen, 
” could not any longer be claimed by their lords, as ſervants and 
villenage, _ | 

8 Vaſa [with anatomiſts] thoſe veins and arteries which 
ſurround the heart to nowriſþ it; or the two branches which the great 
artery ſpreads over the outſide of the heart, for its ſupply, wich ab 
ri/oment, as centradiſtinguiſbed from what blood, the muſcular contrac- 
ton of the heart ſends forth by the ſame great artery, and di/tri- 
bute; throughout the body. See Boerbav. Oeconom. animal. tabulis ERE1S 
ulufrat, Ed. London. | | | 

Co RAR Y ſcoronarins, Lat.] relating to a crown. ſeated on the 
top of the head like a crown. The baſiliſc was differenced from 


other ſerpents, by advancing his head, and ſome white marks or co- 


mary ſpots upon the crown. Brown. 

Coronary 4-rteries [in anatomy] are two arteries ſpringing out of 
the aorta e're it leaves the pericardium, and ſerving to carry the blood 
imo the ſubſtance of the heart, The blood conveyed to the heart by 
the coronary arteries, Bentley. 

CORONARY Garden, a flower garden. 


1 Coronary [in anatomy] is a vein inſerted into the trunk 

x " {plenic vein, which uniting with the meſentery, forms the vena 
itz, | 

Coronary Vein 


12 of the heart; it is formed from ſeveral branches ariſing from 
parts of the viſcus, and terminates in the vena cava, whether it 


coneys the remains of the blood brought out of the coronary ar- 
terles. 


* 7 * = 
Con, TION [F r. corona%ione, It. coronacion, Sp. of coronatio, Lat.] 
1. The act or ſo 


lemnity of crowning a king. A ſcaffold of execu- 
= a ſcaffold of coronation. Sidney. 2. The pomp or aſſembly pre- 
aa Coronation. See cororations riſe on ev ry green. Pope. 
2 4 RE Eligendo, Lat. [in law Ja writ directed to the ſheriff, 
3 together the freeholders of the country to chooſe a new coro- 
Co certify him in Chancery, &c. 
= Aa anaterny] an acute proceſs of the lower jaw in the 
hk, the muſk-roſe, or canker-roſe, that flowers in au- 
8 (of corona, Lat. a crown, fo called, becauſe he makes 
a 2 Wa the caſual and unnatural death of perſons in the king's 
time! ah cer who, aſſiſted by a jury of 12 men, inquires into all 
3 may in behalf of the crown. Go thou and ſeck the co- 
bes 4,0 ff him fit o my uncle; for he's in the 3d degree of drink, 
d ned, Shakeſpeare. | 
the ver „n [of the verge] an officer who has juriſdiction within 
4, ang compaſs of the king's court. 
chaplet 2 It. a little crown, dimin. of corona] a little 
orned wh t wr crown worn by the nobility. A duke's coroner is 
* aw berry leaves ; that of a marquis, has leaves with 
Ut of a viſcoune that of an-earl, raiſes the pearls above the leaves ; 
tas only — 3 ſurrounded with pearls only; that of a baron, 


Coro'va Borealis, Lat. {with aſtronomers] a northern conſtellation 


Corona Meridionalis [with aſtronomers} a ſouthern conſtellation of 


ing been preſented by the hours and Venus. It was the work of Vul- 


Co'roNal, ſub. [corona, Lat.] a crown, a garland. Crown the | 


i.e. to let their ſons receive the firſt preparatory tonſure, or to begin 


[in anatomy] a-vein diffuſed over the exterior 


C OR 


Coxoxzr of a horſe. See Corner. | 

Coro'x1s ſin architecture] the cornice or top ornament of a pillas 
or other member of a building. 

Corono'pus [xwgoworss, Gr.] the herb buck's-horn, dog's-tooth; 
or {wine-creſles. | 

Co'tPor Cavernoſa Penis [with anatomiſts] are two ſpongious bo- 
dies, which compo/e the ſubſtance of the yard. They ariſe with two 
diſtinct originals from the lower fide of the os pubis, or {hare bone; 
and are joined one to the other by a ſeptum intermedium, which, the 
nearer it approaches to the glands, grows the leſſer. Lat. N. B. The 
clitoris in women is of much the fame ftrufture. Keill's Anatomy. 

Cox oA Glanduloſa [Lat. with anatomiſts] are two glandules or 
kernels, which lie under the ſeminal bladders, near to the common 
paſſage of the ſemen and urine. Their uſe is to lubricate and make 
them ſlippery, and afford a kind of vehicle to the ſeminal matter. 

CoryoRa Olivaria [in anatomy] two prominences, one on each 
ſide the corpora pyramidalia. Lat. 

Corrora Pyramidalia [in anatomy] two prominences in the cere- 
bellum, about an inch in length. Lat. 

CoryoRa Striata [in anatomy] protuberances upon the crura me- 


dullæ oblongate. Lat. 


Co'rPoral [Sp. corporel, Fr. corporale, It. of corporalis, from cor- 
Poris, gen. of corpus, Lat. the body] 1. Of or pertaining to the body, 
bodily. Indigent faint ſouls, paſt corporal toil, Shakeſpeare. 2. Ma- 
terial; 9 to ſpiritual. [in the Jr language, when body is 
uſed philoſophically, in oppoſition to ſpirit, the word corporeal is uſed; 
as, a corporeal being; but otnerwiſe corporal. Corporeal is having a 
body, corporal relating to the body; this diſtinction ſeems not ancient. 
Johnſon.] Corporal nutriments. Milton. 

Cox roRAL [Sp. corporale, It. corrupted from caporal, Fr.] an in- 


ferior officer of a company of foot ſoldiers, who places and relieves 


ſentinels, Ec. 5 75 | 

Co'rPoRaL of a Ship, an officer whoſe buſineſs it is to look to all 
the ſmall ſhot and arms, to keep them clean, with due proportions of 
match, &c. and to exerciſe the muſketeers on ſhip board; he ſets che 
watches and relieves them. 


Co'rPoraL Oarh, a ſolemn oath before a magiſtate is ſo termed, 


becauſe the perſon is obliged to lay luis hand upon the bible. 
| Would on their corp'ra/ oath alledge, 
J kiſs'd a hen behind the hedge, Prior's Turtle and Sparrory. 
CorPoRA'LE [It. corporal, Fr. and Sp. in the church of Rome] a 
communion cloth, a ſquare piece of linen, on which the chalice and 
hoſt are placed by the prieſt, who officiates at mals. | 6 El 
CoxPora'tiry, or Co'RPOR&aLNEgss [corporalitas, Lat.  corforal] 
hodilineſs, bodily ſubſtance, the quality of having a body. If this 
light have any corporality, then of all other the molt ſubtile and pure. 
Raleigh. OP | | 
'Co'RPORATENESS, Or Co'RPOREALNESS [from corporate] the ſtate 
of a body corporate; a community. | | 
Co RPORALLY. [from corporal} bodity. Brown uſes it. | 
Co'rPoRaTE [from corpus, Lat.] united into one body; as, a body 
corporate, i. e. the community of the inhabitants of a town, a com- 
pany of tradeſmen, c. enabled to act in legal proceſſes as an indivi- 
dual. A joint and corporate voice. Shakeſpeare. 


CoRPoRa'TiONn [in common law] a company of men united and 
joined together in one fellowſhip, of which, one is the head officer, 
or more, and the reſt members, having a charter from the king, em- 
powering them to have a common ſeal, and to be able by their com- 


mon conſent to grant or receive in law any thing within the compaſs 
of their charter, even as one man may do by law all things that by 
law he is not forbidden, and bindeth the ſucceſſors as a ſingle man 
binds his executor or heir. Angels are linked into a kind of corpora- 
tion amonſt themſelves. Hooker. 3, 225 | 
CoRPORATION Spiritual, and of dead Perſons in Law, was 2 cor- 
poration eſtabliſhed by the king and pope, conſiſting of an abbot and 
convent. | 5 "La 
CoRPORATION Spiritual, and of able Perſons in Law, is where it 
conſiſts of a dean and chapter, a maſter of a college or hoſpital. 
CoRPORATION Temporal, by the King, is where there is a maycr 
and commonalty. TY 
 CorPoRATION Temporal, by the common law, is the parhament, 
which conſiſts of the king, the head, with the lords ſpiritual and tem- 
poral, and the commons, the body. | _ 
Co'RPORATURE [corforatura, It. and Lat. from corpus] 1. The form, 
bulk and conſtitution of the body. 2. The tate of a being that is em- 
bodied. | | | 
CorPo'REAt, or CoRPOREOUS {corforel, Fr. corporeo, It. corporeus, 
Lat.] that is of or belonging to a bodily ſubſtance, not immaterial ; 
as, corporeal ſabftances. Milton. Corforeal ſenſe. Tillotſon. 2. 
Swift uſes it inaccurately for corporal. A corforeal falſe ſtep, 
Swift. | | | 
CorPort' ITY [from corporeus, Lat. with ſchoolmen] the quality 


of that which is corporeal, the nature of a body; or being of ſuch or 


ſuch a ſubſtance, bodilineſs. The one attributes corporiety to God, the 
other, ſhape, Szz/linpflert. 83 
ee [from corporify] the act of making into a 

3 with chemiſts] the operation of recoverin 
ſpirits into the ſame body, or at leaſt nearly the ſame with that they 
had before their ſpiritualization. 

To Cox po IF [from corpus, Lat.] to embody, to form into body. 
The ſpirit of the world corporified. Boyle. _ 

Corys [with architects] a term fignifying any that projects or 
advances beyond the naked of a wall, and which ſerves as a ground 
ſor ſome decoration. ; 

Cores, or Coxrsę [corpus, Lat.] 1. A dead body or carcaſe. The 
corps of thy dead ſon. Addiſon. 2. A body; in contempt. 

This man, this vaſt unhide-bound corps. Milton. 

3- [In military affairs] a body of forces ; as, | 

Cox ps de Batail [military term] the main body of an army drawn 
up for battle. Fr. | ; | | 

Corys de Garde [military term] ſoldiers entruſted with the guard of 
a. poſt, under the command of one or more. officers. Fr. 
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Corps Politic, are biſhops, deans, parſons of churches, and ſuch 
like, who have ſucceſſion in one perſon only. 

Co'xyULENSE, Co'RPULENCY, or Co'RPULENTNESS [corfpulence, Fr. 
corpulenxa, It. corpulencia, Sp. of corpulentia, Lat.] 1.Bigneſs,bulkineſs, 
neſs, or groſſneſs of body, fulneſs of fleſh, cumberſom, unweildineſs. 
And —— corpulence. Donne. 2. Thickneſs, groſſneſs of mat- 
ter. The heavineſs and corpulency of water. Ray. 

Co'reuLENnT [corpulente, Fr. corpulento, It. and * of corpulentus, 
Lat.] big-bodied, fat, groſs, fleſhy. We fay it is a fleſhy ſtile, when 
there is much wont 4 and circuit of words; and when with more 
than enough, it grows fat and corpulent. Ben Fohnſon. 

Co'ryvs, the bulk or material part of animals, vegetables, Qc. 
Lat. | 


Coryvs cum Cauſa [ Lat. in law] a writ ifſuing out of the Chancery 


to remove both the body and the record, relating to the cauſe of any 
man lying in execution upon a judgment for debt, into the King's- 
Bench, and there to lie till he has ſatisfied the debt. 

Corpus Callaſum [Lat. in anatomy] the upper part or covering of a 
ſpace made by the joining together of the left and right fide of the in- 
ward ſubſtance of the brain. | 

Coryus Chriſti [ Lat. i. e. the body of Chriſt] a college in Oxford 
ſo named, built by Richard Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter. 

Corpus Chrifti Day, a feſtival appointed in honour of the holy ſa- 


crament of the Lord's ſupper. 


Co'RPUSCLES * corpuſcoli, It. of corfuſeuli, Lat. with natural 
philoſophers] thoſe minute parts or particles, or phyſical atoms of a 
body, by which is not meant the elementary parts nor thoſe princi- 
ples, which chemiſts call hypoſtatica; but ſuch particles, whether of 
a ſimple or compounded nature, the parts of which will not be diſ- 
ſolved, disjoined or diſſipated by ordinary degrees of heat. Little frag- 
ments, little corpu/c/es, that compoſe and diſtinguiſh different bodies. 
Watts. | | | | 
CorPu'scuLaR, adj. [corpuſculaire, Fr. from corpuſculum, Lat.] be- 
longing to corpuſcles or atoms. | 
Corevu'scul.ar, or CoRpuscULa'Rian Philoſophy, a method of 
philovophizing, that claims the greateſt antiquity, which attempts to 
explain things, and give an account of the phznomena and appear- 
ances of nature, by the figure, ſituation, motion, reſt, Sc. of the 
corpuſcles or very ſmall particles of matter, according to the principles 


of the philoſophers, Leucippus, Epicurus, Democritus, c. Corpuſ- 


cularian, or mechanical principles. Boyle. The mechanical, or cor- 
puſcular philoſophy. Bentley. 

CorPUSCULARFAN, ſub/t. one who holds the corpuſcular principles. 
The modern corpuſcularians. Bentley. | 

CorypuscuLla'kItyY [of corpuſcu/um, Lat.] corpuſcular quality. 

Corr [(, Heb.] a meaſure containing two quarts. 

Co“ RRAcLE. See CORACLE. 85 | | 

To Co'rr abt [corrade, from con, and rado, Lat. to raſp or gnaw] to 
rub off; to ſcrape or rake together. Rs 

CorRaDia'rION {from con, and radius, Lat. a ray] a conjunction 
of rays in one point. Bacon uſes it. TH 

Cox x“, the herb corage or bugloſs. Lat. | 

To Correg'cr [corriger, Fr. corriggere, It. corregir, Sp. and Port. 
of correctum, ſap. of corrigo, Lat.] 1. To amend or mend the faults 
in writings or lite, to reclaim or reform. Correcting nature. Dryden, 
I corrected, becauſe it was as pleaſant to me to correct as to write. 
Pape. 2. To diſcipline, to chaſtiſe or paniſh. A nod only, ought to 
correct children.” Locke. 3. To temper or allay, to obviate the qua- 
lities of one ingredient, by the admixture of ſome other, or by any 
method of preparing them. Water's quality of relaxing may be cor- 
reed by boiling it. Arbuthnot. 4. To remark faults. 

To Corxecr the Magnificat. Lat. Nodum in ſcirpo quærere. Ter. 


and Plaut. To ſeek a knot in a bullruſh) or to be hunting after diffi- 


culties where there are none. The Germans ſay: Eine laus in der 
peck⸗ballie luchen. (To ſeek a louſe in a barrel of pitch.) 

Correc'T, adj. corretto, It. corredtus, Lat.] being without faults, 
finilhed with exactneſs. The moſt correct editions. Felton. 

Corre'cTro [Lat. with rhetoricians] is a figure, when the orator 
unſays what he has already ſaid, and ſays ſomething more fit in the 
ſtead of it. The fume as epanorthe/7s. | 

Cox REC TIoN [Fr. correzzione, It. correcion, Sp. of corredio, Lat.] 
t. The act of correcting, amending, amendment, alteration to a bet- 
ter ſtate. To deſerve correion. Dryden. 2. Puniſhment, reproof, 


diſcipline, chaſtiſement. Take thy correction mildly, kiſs the rod. 


Shakeſpeare. 3. LThat which is ſubſtituted in the ſtead of ſomething 
wrong. Corre&ions or improvements adjoined. Watts, 4. Animad- 
verſion. The corredtion of ſuture diſcovery. Brown. | 

CorREcT1ON [in pharmacy] is the adding ſalt or ſome other thing 
to a medicine to quicken it, or to mend it, or make it better, that 
ſome of the ingredients may not be injurious. 
| Do not add | 

Corrections, but, as chemiſts, purge the bad. Dorne. 

CorrE'cTIONER [from correction. This ſeems to be the meaning 
in Shakeſpeare. Tohnſon] one that has been in the houſe of correction, 
a jail bird, 1 will have you ſoundly ſwinged for this, you blue bottle 
rogue! you filthy, famiſh'd correctioner. Shakeſpeare. 

CORRE'CTIVE, adj. { corredif, Fr. correttivo, It.] ſerving to correct, 
allay, or temper bad qualities in any thing. Mulberries are corre&ive 
of the bilious alcali. Arluthrot. 

CoRRECTIvVE, ſubſt. 1. That which has the power of obviatin 
any thing amiſs. The hair, wool, feathers, and ſcales, which ani- 
mals of prey ſwallow, are a neceſſary corre&ive. Ray. 2. Reſtriction. 
With certain correctiues and exceptions. Hale. 

CorrE'cTivEs {in pharmacy] medicines adminiſtred with others, 
to correct ſome bad quality in them. 

CorrE'CTLY [froin correct] accurately, without faults; as, to 
ſpeak properly and correciͤly. Locke, | 

Lays as neither ebb nor flow, 
Correctiy cold, and regularly low. Pope 


Conxe'cTxEss [of correct] the quality of being correct, accuracy. 


There remains nothing but a dull cerrectneſi; a piece without any con- 
ſiderable fault, but with few beauties. Dryden. 
Conret'cToR [cerrecteur, Fr. correttore, It. corrector, Sp. and Lat.] 


one who corrects or amends any thing by puniſhment or reprehenſion. 


_ dents. Letters from and to all his correſpondents at home and abroad, 


COR 
Rather correctors than practiſers of religion. Sprat. 
rector of abuſes. Swift. 

CorrE'cToR [of a printing houſe] a perſon of learnine . 
reads over the proofs from the compoſitor, and marks the = 4+ 
order to their being corrected before the ſheet be Wroupht off iy 2 8 

CorREcTor [in medicine] ſuch an ingredient in a compoſin vie 
guards againſt or abates the force of another; as, the lixivica « 1 
prevent the grievous vellications of reſinous purges, by dividir 8 
particles, and preventing their adheſion to the intellinal mente = 
Quincy. Tahe. 

CoRRECToR [of the ſtaple] an officer of the ſtaple | 
the bargains of 8 3 there. e ee 

CorrecTo'rium [Lat. in the medicinal art] any thing thyg.,, 
to correct or improve medicines. | hs 

To Co'kRELATE = con and relatus, Lat.] to have a mutual | 
tion, as wife and huſband. | | 8 8 

Co'tRELATE, ub. one that ſtands in the oppoſite relation; a; 0 
ther and ſon are correlates. South uſes it. 0 


Reſormer or, 1 


CoRRELATIVE, adj. [Fr. correlativi, It. correlatiwos, Sp. gt 4 

. * . ” N 4 7. 
relativa, Lat.] 1 a mutual relation one to another; thus fa 
and ſon, huſband and wife, are by logicians ſaid to be * 


5 correlotic 
South uſes it, 2s 


CoRRE'LATIVENESS [of correlative] the ſtate of having a mut 
relation one to another. i 
CorrE'PT1o [in grammar] the ſame as ſyllepſis. Lat. 
CoRRE PT1ON | correptio, from correptum, ſup. of corripin, of con a8 
ratio, Lat. to ſnatch} a rebuking or checking; reprocf. Converins 
our detraction into admonition and fraternal correption. Governney, © 
the Tongue. FAS. 
To Corrtsyo'xp [correſpondre, Fr. corriſpondere, It. cores, 
Sp. and Port. of cn and reſpondeo, Lat. to aniwer] 1. To anjxe: ;, 
agree, to ſuit, to fit; having with or to. Words correſpond to dul 
ideas we have. Locke, 2. To keep up a commerce or intercourſ: yi 
another by mutual letters; as, he corre/ponded with his maſter, 
CoRRESPO NDENCE, Or CORRESPO NDENCY [ correſpondence, Pr. +. 
riſpondenza, It. corriſpondencia, Sp.] 1. A holding a mutual intel. 
gence, commerce, and familiarity with; having avith, Uniay6 
correſpondencies they had uſed. King Charles. | | 
Ihe villains hold a correſpondence 
With the enemy. Denham. | 


ul 


that 


CoRRESPO'NDENT, adj. [ correſpondant, Fr. corrifpondente, It. c. 
reſpondiente, Sp. correſpondente, Port.] agreeable, ſuitable, Afivg 
correſpondent or repugnant unto the law. Holter. 

CORRESPONDENT, ut. one who holds a correſpondence with n. 
other, either perſonal or at a diſtance by letters; as in trade, when 
two perſons have intercourſe by letters, they are ſaid to be correſpoy- 


Denham. | 
CoRRESPO NDENTNESS [from corre/pondent] the quality of being 
ſuitable. | . 
7 tie [from correſpond] anſwerable, adapted to ary 
thing. | 
Six gates i' th' city with maſſy ſtaples, 
And carreſponſe ve and fulfilling bolts, 
Sperre up the ſons of 'Troy. Shakeſpeare. 
Co'rrinor [Fr. in architecture] a gallery or long iſle around 2 
building, leading to ſeveral chambers at a diſtance from each other. 
CorR1DoR [in fortification] a ſort of gallery, or the covert way h. 
ing round about the whole compaſs of the fortification of a place be- 
tween the outſide of the moat and palliſadoes. | 
Co'rr1GIBLE [Fr. corriggibile It. corregible, Sp. of corrigitils 
from corrigo, Lat. to correct] 1. That which may be corrected 0: 
amended. 2. Puniſhable, being a proper object of correction. Ad. 
judged corrigible for ſuch preſumptuous language, Howel. 3. Her. 
— che power to correct. The power and corrigible authority, Syatt- 
peare. | 5 | 
_ Conr'val, ſub. [corrivalis, Lat.] a competitor either in love 
buſineſs, or one who courts the ſame miſtreſs, or makes ſuit for tht 
ſame buſineſs. The Geraldines and Butlers, both adverſaries and c- 
rivals one againſt the other. Spen/er. 
CorR1'VALITY, rivalſhip. | | 
Corr1'valky [of corrival] competition. : 
Cox RODORANT [corroborans, Lat.] having the power to ge 
flrength. Bracelets, refrigerant, corroborant, and aperient. Baem. 
CorRopoRa'NT1a [with phyſicians] medicines which ſtrengthen 
and comfort the parts. Lat. 5 
To Corro'BoRaTE [corroborer, Fr. corroborare, It. corrobordr, dp. 
of corroboratum, Lat. ſup. of corroboro, from con and robgrts, gen. 1 
rober, ſtrength] 1. To ſtrengthen a feeble or weak part. role 
rated his 1 Motten. The nerves of the body are chr 
Watts. 2. To confirm or make good an evidence or argument, 
CoRRO'BORATE, | tne" for corroborated, eſtabliſhed. No = 
ing to the bravery of words, except it be corroborate by rar - 
CoRROBORA'TION ¶corroboraxione, It. of Lat.] the ac of ſirens 
ening or confirming ; act of giving a new force, additional {treng 
A bull for the better corroboration of the marriage. Bacon. 3 
CokRo'BORATIVE, adj. [corroboratif, Fr. corroboratiuo, It.] enz 
thening, having the power of adding ſtrength. ne 
CorRro'BoRATIVE, fag. that which increaſes ſtrength. (C/ 
tives of an aſtringent faculty. Wiſeman. ny 
To CorRo'ps [corroder, Fr. corrodere, It and Lat. ] to * the 
fret, to eat away by degrees. Aquafortis corroding coppel, g 
colour to verdigreaſe. Boyle. 
With corroding juices as he went, 
A paſſage thro' the living rack he rent. Dryden. 
Inceſſant gall, „ naradiſe- 
Corroding ev'ry thought, and blaſting all love's P Thang 


CorRo'vent [corrodens, Lat.] having the power of corroding. = 


COR 


Cob T IA, medicines that eat away or conſume proud fleſh, 


Loom ow corrode] poſſible to be corroded, or conſumed 
n uſes it. | 
205 — [hom corrodo, Lat. ] a defalcation from a falary for ſome 
h 4p the primary intention. Ordered corrodies and penſions to 
1 i cha lains and ſervants out of churches. life. 
3 >, ILE, that may be corroded by a menſtruum. | 
ConnoStBILITY» or CorRo's1BLENEsSs [in chemiſtry] the faculty 
or liableneſs to be corroded by ſome menſtruum. 5 
Corro's10N [corrofio, from corrodo, Lat.] gnawing, fretting. 
Corgo's10n [in medicine] an eating away by any ſalt humour or 
cine. ” 
re (Fr. corroffone, It. with chemiſts] a diſſolution of mixt 
bodies by corroſive menſtruums. * goo is a particular ſpecies of 
xAolution of bodies, either by an acid or ſaline menſtruum. It is 
imo wholly deſigned for the reſolution of bodies moſt ſtrongly com- 
ated, as bones and metals: ſo that the the menſtruums here im- 
loyed have a conſiderable movement or force. Quincy. | 
Corro'sive, adj. [corrofif, Fr. corroſive, It. of corroſiuus, from 


 ormode, Lat.] 1. Havin a gnawing quality, ſuch.as ſome liquors, called 


menſtruums, have, 0 diſſolving bodies. 2. Having the quality to 
vex or fret. The accent is differently placed. ; : 
ConrosIve, ſb. 1. That which has the quality of waſting a thing 
away, as the fleſh of an ulcer. 2. That which has the power of fret- 
ting or vexing. Unto virtuouſly diſpoſed minds, they are grievous 
urroſ ves. Hooker. . oy i 
Corro'srveLY [of corraſive] 1. With corroſion, in the manner of 
a corroſive. It taſted ſomewhat corrofively, 2. With the power of 
fon, PR | | 
"Conno'srveness [from corrofive] the quality of corroding, acri- 
mony. No heat nor corro/iweneſs. Boyle. 


- Congvu'pa, the herb wild ſperage. Lat. 


* 


Cox R UGANT [corrugans, Lat.] wrinkling, contracting into corru- 


ations, h 
: Coxgvoant Myſcles [with anatomiſts] thoſe which help to knit 
the brows when one frowns. | 
To CoRUSATE [corrugo, Lat.] to draw into wrinkles, to purſe 
up. Cold and dryneſs contract and corrugate. Bacon. 125 
Co'sRUGATED, fret. and part. [of corrugatus, Lat.] wrinkled, 
Corruca'T10N, the act of contracting, wrinkling, or drawing into 
wrinkles, the ſtate of being wrinkled. Corrugation or violent agita- 
tion of fibres. Floyer. | 
Corruca'ToR Supercilii [Lat. with anatomiſts] a muſcle which 
ſerves to wrinkle or draw up the eye-brow. 3 | 
To Corrv'eT, verb act. [corrompre, Fr. corrompere, It. corromper, 
Sp. corruptum, ſup. of corrumpo, of con and rumpo, Lat. to burſt or 


. break] 1. To mar or ſpoil, to deſtroy or wafte. 2. To debauch or 


defile, 3. To infect or taint, to turn from a ſound to a putreſcent 
fate. 4. To prevent or bribe. 5. To deprave. Not to be corrupted 
ö the ſhame, Pope. | | 
To Corrvuer, verb neut. to become rotten, to putrify. The pro- 
penſion of air or water to corrupt or putrify. Bacon. boy | 
Conrupr {corrotto, It. corrupto Sp. of corruptus, Lat.] 1. Tainted 
vith wickedneſs, vicious. Corrupt and tainted in deſire. Shakeſpeare. 
Corrupt in their morals. South. 2, Bribed, part. for corrupted ; as, 
2 Orrupt jury or aſſembly. | 
Coxru'ereR [from corrupt] he that vitiates, he that leſſens inte- 
grity or purity. Great corrupters of chriſtianity. Addiſon. 
ConnueriIerLITY [corruptibilite, Fr. corruptibilita, It.] aptneſs or 


8 to be corrupted, or the ſtate of that which is corrup- 
üble. | 


bleneſs to be corrupted, a power not to be. | 
ConuerIBILITY from within, is when a thing contains within it- 
klf, the principles of its own deſtruction. Ee 
ConRueriBILITY from without, is when a thing is liable to be de- 
lroyed by ſome external principle, 5 
Corru'pTIBLE Fr. and Sp. corret#:bile, It. of corruptibilis, Lat.] 
I, Subject or liable to corruption, or that may be corrupted or de- 
ſtroyed by natural decay, not violently. Our corruptible bodies. 
Hotker, 2. Liable or poſſible to be depraved or vitiated. 
rn Ly [from corruptible] fo as to be corrupted or vi- 


The life of all his blood | 
Is touch'd corruptibly, Shakeſpeare, 
Congu'priBLENESS [from corruptible] corruptibility. 


7 


Corry PTICULZ, a ſect who held that the body of Jeſus Chriſt 
was corruptible. | t 
%RU'PTION [Fr. corruzione, It. corrupcion, Sp. of corruptio, Lat.] 
wh, e act of corrupting, marring, Cc. of morals or manners, 
Kkednefs, loſs of integrity. The natural corruption of our tempers. 
Won. 2, The ſtate of growing rotten. 

To e 5 

And keep the water from corruption free, | 

id them with ſalt, and ſeaſon'd all the ſea. Blackmore. 

3. Uhe means by which any thing is depraved or vitiated. To keep 
8 from corruption. Shakeſpeare. Four kinds of corruption 
5 on in their language. Brerewood. 4. The ſophiſticating a 


cn vr rien [with ſurgeons] is the pus, or rotten matter of a 


2 TION [in philoſophy] is the deſtruction of the form or 
of jt 2 of exiſtence of any natural body, or at leaſt the ceſſation 
ime. 

baku ron of Blood (in law] i infection that h 
to . aw] is an infection that happens 
yg ood, iſſue, and eſtate of a man attainted of treaſon or fe- 
and Ti ereby he forfeits all to the king or other lord of the fee, 
ine cz he and his children are rendered ignoble; and beſides, his 
nich da be heir to him, or to any other anceſtor of whom he 

2þ ave claimed by him. | 

RU'PTIYE [ ( : e . 
8 orruttiqo, It.] apt to corrupt or vitiate. Carry ing a 
qa — into the corruptive originals. Brevn. Corruptive 


CormueriBILITY, or CoxRu'PTIBLENESS {in metaphyſics] a lia- 


COR 


_ Cornvu pTLEss [from corrupt] not liable to corruption, not decays 
ing. The borders with corrupzleſs myrrh are crown'd. Dryden. 

| Conmv'erLy [from corrupt] 1. Unjuſtly, vitiouſly, in a manner 
—_—_ to integrity or purity. We have dealt very corruptly againſt 


thee. Nehemiah, 2. Vitioully, with impropriety as to purity of lan- 
guage. We have corruptly contracted molt names. Camden. 
Corrv'pTNEss [from corrapt] badneſs, naughtineſs, putreſcence. 
Corsa"tr [Corſaire, Fr. corſare, It. coſſario, 8 J a robber by fea, 
a pirate, one who ſeizes merchant ſhips, eſpecially in the Meduerra- 
nean ſea, 
Corse [corpe, Fr.] 1. A body in general. Now obſolete, 
He was ſtrong and of fo mighty cor/e, | 
As ever wielded ſpear. Spenſer. AS 
2. A dead body, a carcaſe, In this ſenſe it is now uſed in poetry, 
A ſtream of coal. black blood forth guſhed from her cor/e. S;enſer. 
Full in my fight, | 
That I may view at leiſure the bloody corje, 
And count thoſe glorious wounds. Addifon. | 
Co'xsELET [Fr. corſeletia, It. cofſeltte, Sp.] armour for a pike- man; 
to cover either his whole body, the trunk, or fore-part of it. 
Some don'd a cuirace, ſome a corſſet bright. Fairfax. 
They laſh, they foin, they paſs, they ſtrive to bore 
| Their corſlets. Dryden. | 
CorsEt-PprE'SENT [in old records] a mortuary, an offering of the 
beſt beaſt, which did belong to a perſon deceaſed, anciently made tg 
the pariſh prieſt. _ th 
_ Co'rxsrca, an ifland in the Mediterranean, about an hundred miles 
ſouth of Genoa, and ſubje& to that republic; tho? the natives have; 
for many years, been in arms to recover their liberties. 
Co'xsnep-Breap, ordeal bread, a piece of bread conſecrated by a 
prieft, and eaten by our Saxon anceſtors, when they would clear them= 
elves of a crime they were charged with, wiſhing if they were guilty 
it might be their poiſon or laſt morſel. BEGIN, | 
Corsor'Des [xD, Gr. ] a certain ſtone reſembling in coldur the 
whiteneſs of an old man's hair. 
Co'rTEs, the ſtates, or the aſſembly of the ſtates in Madrid. 
Cox r Ex, Lat. the bark or rind of a tree. | 
Co'rTExX Peruvianus, Lat. the bark of Peru, the Jeſuit's bark. 
CorTex Winterianus, a kind of cinnamon firſt brought from the In- 
dies by one captain Winter. | 
_ CorrTical [corticis, gen. of cortex, Lat. bark] barky, belonging 
to the rind or outer part. 5 8 
Cox ric AL Part of the Brain [with anatomiſts] the external glan- 


dular barky ſubſtance of the brain, full of turnings and windings on the 
outſide ; it is covered with a thin {kin of an aſh and griſly colour. The 


uſe of it is thought to be to ſecrete the animal ſpirits, and many anato- 
miſts do there place the ſeat of memory and ſleep. I ſay and /eep, as the 
cerebrum is ſuppoſed more ſuſceptible of compre/ion than is the more 


compact frame of the cerebellum. See CerzBRUM, and read there 


[inſtead of involuntary actions] woluntary motions, 


Co'RTICATED [corticatus, Lat. having the bark pulled off, having . 


the ſkin or any outer part taken off. A quadruped corticated and depi- 
lous, that is, without wool, furr, or hair. Brown. 
Cor TIcoꝰsE [corticoſus, Lat.] full or thick of bark, 
Co'rTICousNess, fulleſs of, or likeneſs to bark. | 
CorTo'Na, a city of Tuſcany, in Italy, about 35 miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Sienna. | 
CorRTULA'RIUM, or CorRTA'RIUM barb, Lat. [old law records] a 
court or yard adjoining to a country farm. : 
Co'rveTs, Cou'rveTs, or CoxveTTo {in horſemanſhip] are leaps 


of an indifferent height, made by a horſe in raiſing firſt his two fore- 


legs in the air, and making 'the two hinder feet follow with an equal 
cadency, ſo that his haunches go down together, after the fore-feer 


have touched the earth in continual and regular reprizes. See Cur» 


VET, 

Corvu'xne, or GRo'rxE, a port town of Gallicia, in Spain; ſituated 
on a fine bay of the Atlantic ocean, about 32 miles north of Compo- 
ſtelle. It is to this port that the Engliſh packet-boat always goes, in 
time of peace, | 

Co'xus [Mn, Heb.] an Hebrew meaſure of zo buthels. 

Corus, Lat. one of the winds. | | 

Corv'scanT [coruſeo, It. coruſcaus, Lat.] glittering by flaſhee, 
ſhining or lightening, flaſhing. 2 

Corusca'TioNs [corruſcazione, Tt. coruſcationes, of coruſco, Lat. ta 
lighten, Qc.] flaſhes, quick vibrations of light, that may be cauſed by 
an exhalation ſpread under one cloud only, which by motion running 
downwards, is ſet on fire, and flaſheth much after the ſame manner as 
a torch newly put out, and yet ſmoaking, which is by ſome violence 
and ſudden motion again enkindled. Sulphureous ſteams abound in 
the bowels of the earth, and ferment with minerals, and ſometimes 
take fire with a ſudden coraſcation and exploſion. Newton, ; 

CoryBa'NTEs, prieſts of Rhea. Hehch. The prieſts of Cybele 
were Phrygians, and being moſt of them eunuchs, were therefore cal- 
led ſemiviri : Phryges their chief prieſt was called archi-gallus, who 
was likewiſe an eunuch, 1 8 

They performed their ſolemnities with a furious noiſe of drums, 
trumpets, beating on braſs, and muſical inſtruments. | 

They were called Jupiter's life-guard ; becauſe they brought him 
up. For Titan the eldeſt ſon of Cœlus, having reſigned the kingdom 
to Saturn his younger brother, to hold the ſceptre for life, upon con- 
dition that he ſhould never ſuffer any male children to live, that the 


empire might, after his deceaſe, return to Titan's poſterity, Saturn was 


uſed to devour all his male children as ſoon as they were born; but his 
wife Cybele being brought to bed of twins, Jupiter and Jund, ſhe 
cauſed little Jupiter to be conveyed away and put into the hands of the 
Corybantes to 1 brought up, and let Saturn her huſband know of 
none but Juno. The — —— to prevent the diſcovery of Jupiter 
by his crying, invented a new ſport, which was to leap and beat the 
ground in a certain meaſure called daQyle : and holding in their hands 
little braſs bucklers, and in their dancing, when they met one another, 
they ſtruck on them in a certain order; the noiſe of which drowned 
the crying of Jupiter, ſo that it could not be heard by Saturn, Poe- 
tical. 2 
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COS 

To Cornma'nTIAaTE [x22vBaſhaw, Gr. corybantiatum, Lat.] to ſleep 
with one's eyes open, or be troubled with viſions that one cannot 
ſeep. In AiriQinels of ſpeech it means no more than to be, or a like 
the corybantes, and from thoſe citations, which the learned author of 
the Appendix ad Theſaur. H. Steph. &c. has produced, it ſhould 
ſeem rather to allude to their awi/4, irregular, and furious kind of no- 
tions, and ſo other lexicons explain it, Heſychius in particular makes 
it ſynonimous to /unacy. | 
Co Rx Lus, Lat. the hazel-tree, 

Cory'mB1a, Lat. climbing ivy. | we 

Cox vf ED [corymbiatus, of corymbus, Lat.) ſet about with ber- 
ries. | 

CorymBi'FERous [corymbifer, of corymbus, a cluſter or top, and 
fero, Lat. to bear] that beareth berries like ivy; is applied to ſuch 
diſcoid plants, whoſe ſeeds are not downed as, the ſun-flower, chry- 
ſanthemus, corn-marigold, &c. 

CorvmsrFEROUS Plants (in botany] ſuch as have a compoud or 
diſcous flower, but the ſeeds have no 3 ſticking to them ; as, cha- 
momile, daify, &c. 3 

Cor y'mBus [x2gvu6e-, Gr.] properly ſignifies the top of any 


Coxymsus [with botaniſts] is the extremity of a ſtalk or branch, 
divided into ſeveral pedicles, in ſuch manner as to form a ſpherical fi- 
gure, as in the garden angelica ; or it is uſed to ſignify a pry vpwrncs 

y away 


in down, as corn-marigold, daifies, &c. 


Corymavus [in ancient botanic writers] was uſed for cluſters of 


ivy-berries. 


Corymsus [with ſome botanic writers] is a name given to the top 


of the ſtalk of a plant, when it is ſo ſubdivided that it makes a round 


ſpherical figure, as the tops of onions, leeks, &c. 


Corywmsus [by others] is uſed for wmbella, which is the name for 
the top of ſuch plants whoſe branches and flowers ſpread round in the 
form of an umbrella worn by women. | . | 

Cox HR us [xoevÞarSs, Gr.] the chief leader of the company or 
chorus in the ancient tragedy. | 

Cory'PHE [xoev@n, Gr.] the very top of the head, where the hair 
turns. | | 

Cox vz A [xogodæ, Gr.] a defluxion of a ſharp humour into the 
mouth, noſtrils and lungs, a poſe, a rheum, or running at the 
noſe. | 

Coscrxomancy, or Cosk1'NOMANCY [xooxwoprnleice, of xoxo, 


a ſieve, and gc eα, divination] divination by a ſieve, to find out per- 


ſons unknown, and alfo to diſcover the ſecrets of thoſe who were 


known. The manner of performing it was as follows: The fieve be- 


ing ſuſpended, the diviner rehearſed a formula of words, and taking it 


between two fingers only, repeated the name of the parties ſuſpected, 
and when at the mention of any name the ſieve turns, trembles or 


ſhakes, that perſon is ſuſpected, as guilty of the evil, concerning 
which the enquiry is made. The fieve was alſo ſometimes ſuſpended 
by a thread, or fixed to the points of a pair of ſhears, having room 
left to turn, and then the names of perſons ſuſpected were rehearſed. 
After this manner it is ſtill practiſed in ſome parts of England, It is a 
very ancient practice mentioned by Theocritus. | 

Co-sEz'canT [in mathematics] is the ſecant of an arc which is the 
complement of another to go degrees. | | 

To Co'sen, to defraud, to cheat. See Cozen. 

Co'sxnace [in law] a writ for the right heir againſt an intruder. 

CosENAGE, the act of cheating, defrauding. | 

Cosk'xzA, the capital of the hither Calabria, in the kingdom of 
Naples. It is the ſee of an archbiſhop. Lat. 399 15 N. Long. 169 

„ | 12 

Co*sHERING, fab. [in the feudal law] a prerogative which ſome 
lords of manors anciently had to lie and feaſt themſelves at their te- 


nants houſes, Ceferings were viſitations and progreſſes made by the 


Jord and his followers among his tenants ; wherein he did eat them, 
as the Engliſh proverb is, out of houſe and home. Davies. ” 
Co'sigR, ſub. [couſer, O. Fr. to ſew] a botcher. Hanmer. Ye 
ſqueak out your co/er catches without any mitigation or remorſe of 
voice. Shakeſpeare. | ; 
Colsix, or Cov'sen [coufin, Fr. cugino, It. conſanguineus, Lat.] a 
kinſman or kinſwoman by blood or marriage. See Cousin, 
Co'sine [in gromenry] is the right fine of an arc which is the com- 
plement of another to go degrees. | 


 Cosme'TIC, adj. | xoopehxc, of xcopew, Gr. to beautify] having the 


quality of improving beauty, beautifying. 

Cos uE IN, /ab/, coſmetics are medicaments that whiten and ſoften 
the ſkin, or in general any thing helping to promote the comelineſs or 
good appearance of the perſon who uſes it, as waſhes, waters, poma- 
tums, paſtes, &c. No better co/metics than a ſevere temperance and 
purity, modeſty and humility : no true beauty without the ſignatures of 
theſe graces in the very countenance. Ray, 

_ Co'smical [xopn©-, of xoopS, Gr. the world] 1. Pertaining to 


the world. 2. Riſing or ſetting with the ſen, not acronycal. The co/mi- 


cal aſcenſion of a ſtar we term that, when it ariſeth together with the 
ſun, or in the ſame degree of the ecliptic wherein the ſun abideth. 
Brown. | | 

Co's MiCALLY [of coſmical] with the ſun, not acronycally, A 
term uſed by aſtronomers to ſignify one of the poetical riſings or 
ſettings of a ſtar; and thus a ſtar is ſaid to 70 riſe coſmically, when 
it riſes with the ſun; and to ſet coſmically, when it ſets at the ſame 
inſtant that the fun riſes : but, —_—_— to Kepler, to riſe and ſet 
coſmically, is to aſcend above or deſcend below the horizon. From 
the riſing of this ſtar, not co/mically, that is, with the ſun, but 
heliacally, that is, its emerſion from the rays of the ſun, the ancients 
computed their canicular days. Brown. | 

CosmMo'cony [x00 poyorice, of x 00e and Yevia, Gr. generation] the 
creation or original of the world. | 

Cosmo'cRAPUER [ coſmographe, Fr. coſmografe, It. and Sp. coſmo- 
graphus, Lat. x00jpoyeuh@-, O x00 ©-, the world, and eco, Gr. to 
deſcribe] one ſkilled in coſmography, one who writes a deſcription of 
the world, "diftin from geographer, who deſcribes the ſituation of 
articular countries. | 


CosMocRA'PHICAL [co/mographique, Fr. coſmografico, It. of ceſno- 


little regarded. Men are apt to put the evil day a 


COS 
raphicus, Lat.] pertaining'to coſmography, or the TIS 
of the world. 1P r h . deſeritin 
| CosMocRA'PHICALLY [from ceſnographical] in a manner . 
to coſmography. The terrella or ee * 3 Cath 
ſet out with circles of the globe. Brown. e 
Cosmo'cGRaPay [co/mographie, Fr. coſmografia, It. and 8 
graphia, Lat. xοποπνννj] e, of mo the world, and yeu 
deſcribe] a deſcription of the viſible world, a ſcience 
frame of the univerſe, deſcribing the ſeveral parts of it, delinent: 
them according to their number, poſitions, motions, magnitude 
gures, &c. of which aſtronomy and geography are parts. 2 0 
 CosMoGRAPHY is deſcribed iconologically by a woman 
in years, ſtanding between two globes, the celeſtial an 
ho 1 her right hand an aſtrolabe, and in her leſt the Roma 
dius. Her upper garment ſky- coloured ſown with ſtars, and her - | 
a mixture of brown and different greens. She is deſcribed in e 
becauſe ſhe derives her pedigree from the creation; the ain. 
ſhew her employment, and her garments, as well as the globes * 
ſhe participates both of heaven and earth. EI 
CosMOLA'BE [of x., and N, Gr. to take] an ancient ma 
thematical inſtrument for meaſuring diſtances both in the heaven 3 
on the earth. | , 
Cosmo'LaTRY [of xogu®-, the world or univerſe, and fu, G 
worſhip] the worſhip of the world, or that kind of idolatry by 
the old pagans deified and worſhipped the ſeveral parts of the univer, 
To lay the foundation of infinite polytheifm and co/molatry. Cuduuorth. 
 Cosmo'Locy [xponyia, of zoo, and a., a word or ſpeech] 
diſcourſe or treatiſe concerning the world. | 
Cogmo'mtETRY [x0&poptlere, of x00 pO, and Hallo, Gr. meaſure] 
the menſuration of the world by degrees and minutes. 
Cosmo'poLITE, or Cos Moro LIT AN [of x0u®-, the world, and 
Tong, Gr. a citizen] a citizen of the world, one who is at home in 
every place. | 
Jo Coss Dogs, i. e. to tie a ſtick or bone to their tails. gif. 
Co'ssacks, people inhabiting the banks of the rivers Nieper and 
Don, near the Black Sea. Their country is commonly called Ukraine, 


p. con. 
Ow, Gr . bo 
ſhewing the 


advanced 
d terreſtrial 


moſt part of which is ſubject to Ruſſia. 


Co'ss E, or Co'ss te; as, cof/ic numbers. This was the old name ot 
the art of algebra, and is derived from co/a, It. for res or the root, for 
the Italians called algebra, regnla rei & cenſus, i. e. the rule of the 
root and the ſquare. | 8 89 

Co'sstT, a lamb, colt, calf, &c, fallen and brought up by hard 
without the dam. | | 7 | | 

If thou wilt bewail my woeful teen, 
1 ſhall thee give yond' cet for thy pain. Spenſer. 

Co'ss1c Numbers [with ſome algebraiſts] are the powers of numbers, 
as the roots, the ſquare, the cube, &c. | 

Co'ss1's, worms that lie between the body and the bark of trees. 

Cosr Fkoite, Du. koften, Ger. As this word is found in the remoteſt 
Teutonic dialects, even in the Iflandic, it is not probably derived to 

us from the Latin c, tho? it is not unlikely the Fr. coufter comes 
from the Latin. Johnſon] 1. Charge, expence. His daughter main- 
tained without his c. Sidney. One penny coft. Shakeſpeara 2. The 
Price of any thing. 3. Sumptuouſnels, luxury. i 

Let foreign princes vainly boaſt, 

The rude effects of pride and ce, 

Of vaſter fabrics, to which the | 

Contribute nothing but the pay. MWallr. 
4. Loſs, fine. What they had fondly wiſhed, proved afterwarcs to 
their cofts over true. Knolles, | | 

It is good ta learn at other men's Cosr. 
That is, to grow wiſe at the expence or by the experiences of other 
men's misfortunes, or ill managements. Very | mp advice, but too 
r off, and to flatter 
themſelves that what has happened to others won't happen to them, 
The Italians ſay, as we: Felice chi impara a ſpeſa 4 altri. 
N | It will not quit CosT. 5 
That is, it will not anſwer the expence you are at about it. The 
French ſay ; Le jeu ne waut pas la chandelle. 
Cos [in heraldry} is the fourth part of a bend, or half of a gar- 
ter. 


To Cosr, irreg. verb, pret. and part. c [coufter, couter, Fr. c. 


are, It. eofiar, Sp. koſten, Du. and Ger. kofte, Dan. Fol, Sa. 
conſto, Lat.] to be purchaſed for or with a price. To bring the action 
to extremity and then recover all, will require the art of a wiiter, and 


coft him many a pang. Dryden. 
Crete en er of Mexico, bounded on the north-ealt 
by the Atlantic Ocean, and on the ſouth-weſt by the Pacific Ocean. 
Its chief town is New Carthage. | | : 
CosTzx, Lat. the ribs, or thoſe bones which with other bones make 
the thorax or cheſt, being joined backwards with the vertebræ of the 
back, and forward with the cartilages or griſtles of the ſternum; they 
are 12 in number on each ſide. : 1 
Vere Co'srx, Lat. [in anatomy] the ſeven e ribs, mo 
led, becauſe their cartilaginous ends are received into the ſinus of the 
ſternum. | he 
Falſæ Cos x, are the five lowermoſt ribs, fo called, becauſe , 4 
are ſhorter and ſofter, and are not joined to the extremity of the ite 
num. ; : Mar 
Co'srar [of caſta, Lat. a rib] N to the coſtæ 071105. 
coftal fiſhes, whole ribs are embowed. Brown. : 1 
Co'sTaRD [from * a head] 1. A head. Take him _ K 
coftard with the belt of my ſword. Shakeſpeare. 2. A ſort 0 2 
round and bulky like the head. They will make us turn cd me 
gers, graſiers, or ſell ale. Burton. anger 
CosTARD-MONGER [of manxen, Sax. a trader] an apple-m 
a dealer in fruit, | 
Cosre'r1a [in old records] a coaſt or ſea - coaſt. 
Cosrive [conflipe, Fr. coftipatiuo, It conflipatus, 
in the belly. The body grows coſtive. Brown. 
While faſter than his gow brain indites, : 
Philo's quick hand in flowing letters writes. Prior. Chyin 
2. Of a binding or aſtringent quality, cloſe, not permeable. 
dry ſeaſons is co/tive, hardening with the ſun and wind. 


Lat.] 1. Bbound 


Mortimer- 
Co'sTIVENES? 


jo) 


COT 


Qo'sTIVENESS from coſticve] the ſtate of being bound in the belly, 


. excretions. Coftiveneſs diſperſes malign, putrid 
the fn uts and * Harvey. ? 
fumes on ESS [from coſtly] expenſiveneſs. Tho' not with carious 

won” et with cleanly ſufficiency it entertained me. Sidney, 
eofilineſs ye [from c] expenſive, being of a high price, of great 

Co " The moſt coftly piece of work. Addiſon. | 
pe wary [coſ/us, Lat.] an herb whoſe flowers are naked, and of 

9 growing in umbels on the top of the ſtalks. Miller. 
00 srons, chards of artichokes. 


Co'sTREL [ſuppoſed to be derived from caſter] a ſort of bottle. Skin- 


Cosrus, Lat. a certain ſhrub, whoſe root has a very pleaſant, 
ſpicy ſmell, growing in Syria and Arabia. 

Cosrus [with botaniſts] the herb coſtmary. ; 
Cos rus foi phyſicians] an Indian drug, of which there are two 
forts, the ſweet and the bitter. Lat. 

Cor, or Core [of cox, Sax. wt, Wel. cht, O. and L. Ger. kot, 
Du.] a little houſe, cottage, or hut. Stalls for beaſts, and cot for flocks. 

| ch , | * 4 
5 TY love vouchſaf'd on Ida's top, tis ſaid, | 

At poor Philemon's cot to take a bed. Fenton. | 

Cor, Core, or Coar, added at the end of the name of a place, 
*ntimates that the place was denominated from cox, Sax. a cottage ; as, 
Ce- bill, Cotfwold in Glouceſterſnire, c. | | 

Cor, an abridgment of cotęuean. 

Co'ract. See COTTAGE. | | | 

Core/mPoRaRy [cotemporain, Fr. of con and temporarius, Lat.] of, 
belonging to, or being at the ſame time. | 


Cor-carE, refuſe wool, ſo clotted together, that it cannot be pul- 


led aſunder. 335 | 
Co- rA Nr [in the mathematics} is the tangent of any comple- 
mental arch, or what that arch wants of a quadrant or go degrees. 
Cora“ xls, barb. Lat. [old law] a tenant who held by a free ſoc- 
cage tenure, and paid a ſtated rent in money or proviſions, and ſome 
occaſional cuſtomary ſervices. 
To Corz, verb ad. [this word, which I have found only in Chap- 
man, ſeems to ſignify the ſame as to leave behind, to over-paſs. 7ohn- 


Words her worth had prov'd with deeds, 

Had more ground been allow'd the race, 

And coted far his fteeds. Chapman. | 

| Correre'LLUS, barb. Lat. [in old law] a ſervile tenant, that held 


his land in meer villenage ; his perſon, ifſue and goods being to be | 


diſpoſed of at the pleaſure of his lord. | 

Corere'LL1, barb. Lat. [in old records] ſtraggling thieves and 
plunderers, like the moſs-troopers on the borders of Scotland. 

Core's14, barb. Lat. a cottage or homeſtall. | 

Cornv'axus [with the ancient tragedians] a buſkin, a very high 
ſhoe or kind of patten raiſed on cork ſoles worn by the actors, to make 
them appear taller, and more like the heroes they repreſented, who 
were generally eſteemed giants. | | 

Co'r1ce, or Co'T1sE [in heraldry] is the fourth part of a bend, and 
with us is ſeldom, if ever, borne but in e with a bend between 
them. This ſeems to have taken its name from cofte, Fr. a fide, being 
asit were a bend upon the ſides of the bend. | 

Co'TLanD, or CorsE'THLAND [coxeland, Sax.] land held by a 
cottager, land apperidant to a cottage. _ | | 

Coro vga, Lat. [with botaniſts] the quince- tree. 

Coror's, Fr. [in heraldry] ſignifies corti/ed. 1 

Corgo' xa, a city of the further Calabria, in the kingdom of Na- 
ples, ſituated on the Mediterranean, about 15 miles ſouth-eaſt of St. Se- 
verino. It is the ſee of a biſhop. 

CoTquean [probably from coguin, Fr.] a man who buſies himſelf 
with womens affairs. This is commonly contracted cot, Shakeſpeare 
uſes it, A ſtateſwoman is as ridiculous a creature as a corquean : each 
of the ſexes ſhould keep within its proper bounds. Addiſon. 


manſon, to which a ſmall farm belongs. | | 

Corsk“rurus, barb. Lat. [in old records] a cottager, one who 
holds a cottage, who was bound to work for his lord by a ſervile te- 
nure. | 


To Corr, is ſaid of men who are apt to intermeddle in women's 
domeſtic affairs. | 

Co'TTAGE [of core, Sax. kot, Du. kaht, O. and L. Ger. ] a little 
houſe in the country, a hut, a cot, a mean habitation, Some cor- 
ner of a poor cottage. Hooker. | 

Beneath our humble cottage let us haſte, 
And here unenvy'd, rural dainties taſte. Pope. 
5 or rack in poſſeſſion is better than a kingdom in reverſion, 
— ie bird in the hand is worth two in the buſh. Lat. Poſſeſſoris eft 
got lor. 

We lives in CorTaces as well as in courts, If by love, in the 
Few be meant conjugal love, probably a great deal more : For 
+ c0n't meet with ſo much interruption and variety to divert it; nor 

do often grounded upon intereſt, wealth, or favour. f 
5 from cottage} 1. One who dwells in a cottage. The 
; 1 Iriſh cottager will not ſell his cow for a groat. Swwife. 
ine . ager, in law, is one that lives on the common, without pay- 
we revs and without any land of his own. Mere cottagers, which 

Ut houſed beggars. Bacon. 

*,"TREL Cin doomſday-book] a cottage. N 
L de (cortwn, C. Br. coron, Fr. corone, It. kottoen, Du. catun, 
Wor _ Lat.] 1. A woolly ſtuff contained in the fruit of the cot- 

gl he flower conſiſts of one leaf, and is of the expanded bell 

rered — pointal is changed into a roundiſh fruit, incloſing ſecds, co- 
by the ws Wrapped within that ſoft ductile wool, commonly known 
ebe 3 cotton. The ſpecies are five. There are ſeveral ſorts 

V ma » Which differ according to the countries from whence 
anually br and the various preparations made of them. Cotton is 

dann. 8 into theſe northern parts of Europe from Candia, 
nfalem an 7 rus, Malta, Sicily, Naples, as alſo from between Je- 

To Cor amaſcus. Miller, 2. A ſort of cloth made of cotton. 

TON (probably of coaduno, Lat. or cotonner, Fr.) 1. To 


Corsz'THLA, barb. Lat. [in old records] a cotſettle, f. e. a little 


riſe with a nap, to agree with another; to ſucceed; to hit. Hats 
makers ſay it cottons well, when the wool or other materials work well 
and imbody together. 2. To cement or unite with; a cant word. A 


quarrel between you will end in one of you being turned off, in which 
caſe it will not be eaſy to cotton with another. Savi/?. 


Co'TTUM, barb. Lat. [ancient deeds} cot-wool or dag wool, of 


which were made cotta's, or a ſort of blankets. 

Corv' chax [in doomſday-book}] boors or huſbandmen. 

Co'Tuy, a town in the iſland of St. Domingo, remarkable formerly 
for the gold mines in its neighbourhood. 

Co'TYLa, Lat. [with botaniſts] an herb; otherwiſe called penny- 
wort, mother-wort, dog-kennel, may-weed, and coverfew. 

CoTyY'L#, or CoTY'LEDoNEs [in anatomy] certain glandules that 
are in ſome creatures, but not in women; they are diipoſed up and 
down the chorion, or outermoſt membranes, which cover the foetus ; 
their uſe is to ſeparate the nutricious juice from the womb, for the 
nouriſhment of the fœtus. They are called cotyledones, from the re- 
ſemblance they bear to the leaves of the herb called cotyla, or penny- 
wort; alſo the gaping meetings of the veins in the womb. 

As Veſalius calls them acetabula, I ſhould rather trace their erymo- 


logy to the word x [or cotyla] which the reader may conſult un- 


der the word Coxk xbIx. That elaborate anatomiſt repreſents them 
to be certain foveæ, or hollow ſubſtances, which protuherate with 
their lips into the cavity of the womb. Veſalii opera Ed. Boerhav. p. 
047. By injecting, ſays Monroe, the umbilical veſſels, which are 
diſtributed to the CaruncuLz, we could colour and diſtend the 
latter; but neither water, nor ol terebinth, were ſubtile enough to paſs 
from thence into the uterus ; and when ſeparating the carunculæ from 
the ſpungy bees-wax ſubſtance to which they hang, their threads [or 
ends of the veſſels] by which they are connected, and the cavities 
into which they are inſerted, were viſible enough : but no appearance 


of any continuity of weſſels, that, in his opinion, tis here, as in the 
ladteals and inteflines, LIE can convey fluids in a way, which no in- 


jection can reach in a dead ſubject. See CVI. 


Cory TTIA [xovha, Gr.] a nocturnal feſtival celebrated in ho- 


dour of Cotytto, the goddeſs of wantonneſs. It was celebrated by 
the Grecians with ſuch rites as were moſt acceptable to the goddeſs, 


who was thought to be delighted with nothing ſo much as lewdneſs 


and debauchery. 


Covabt'va, a town of Italy, in the Venetian territories, upon the 


banks of the Livenza. It is called, from its agreeable ſituation, the 
garden of the republic. | 


To Coucn, verb neut. {coucher, Fr.] 1. To lie down on a place 
of repoſe. As fortunate a bed as ever Beatrice ſhall couch upon: 


Shakeſpeare. 2. To lie down on the knees, as a beaſt to reſt. Fierce 


tygers couch'd around. Dryden. 3. To lie down in ſecret or ambuſh. 
We'll couch 1'th* caſtle ditch, till we fee the light of our fairies. SH. 
peare. The earl of Angus couch'd in a furrow, and was paſſed over 
for dead. Hayward. 4. Io lie in a bed, or in a ſtratum. Bleſſed 
of the Lord be his land for the dew, and for the deep that coucheth 
beneath. Deuteronomy. 5. To bend or bow down in fear, in pain or 
reſpect. A ftrong aſs couching down between two burdens, - Geneſis, 

| Theſe couchings and theſe lowly curteſies. Shakeſpeare. 

To Covcn, verb act. 1. To lay on a place of reft. 

Where unbruis'd youth with unſtuff'd brain, - 
Doth couch his limbs, there golden fleep doth reign. Shakeſpeare. 


2. To lay down any thing in a bed or ſtratum. The waters couch . 


themſelves as cloſe as may be. Burnet's Theory. We couch malt a- 
bout a foot thick. Mortimer. 3. To bed, to hide in another body. 
It is at this day in uſe at Gaza to couch potſnherds, to gather the wind 
from the top. Bacon. | | | | 

To Covcn [with writers, &c.] 1. To comprehend or compriſe, to 
involve, to include. "That great argument for a future ſtate, which 
St. Paul hath couched in the words. Atterbury. 2. To include ſecretly, 


to hide; with under. More lies couched under this allegory. L'Eftrange. | 


3. To lay cloſe to another. 
| With brazen ſcales was arm'd, 
Like plated coat of ſteel, ſo couched near, 
That nought might pierce, Spenſer. 955 
To Couch (in chivalry] is to ſet a lance upon the reft, in the 
poſture of attack. 1 
| The knight gan fairly couch his ſteady ſpear, 


And hercely ran at him. Spenſer. | 
Prick forth the airy Knights, and couch their fpears, 
Till thickeſt legions cloſe. Milten. 


To Covcn [with oculiſts] to depreſs the film of a catara@ or web 
on the pupil of the eye. This is imptoperly called couching the eye, 
for ccuching the cataract: with equal impropriety they ſometimes 
ſpeak of couching the patient. 

Some artiſt, fret x nice hand 

Couches the cataracts and clears his eyes, 

And all at once a flood of glorious light 

Comes ruſhing on. Dennis. | | | 

Coucn [couche, Fr.] 1. A fort of ſeat or moveable bed to lis 

down on when dreſſed. | | 
On their plumy vans received him ſoft 
From his uneaſy ſtation, and upbore 
As on a floating couch thro? the blithe air. Milton. 
2. A bed, a place of repoſe. 
Deſpair 
Tended the buſieſt from couch to couch, Milton. 
Watch round his couch, and ſoften his repoſe. Addiſon. 


3. A layer, or ſtratum. This heap is called by malſters a couch, or bed 


of raw malt. Mortimer. 

Coucn [with painters] a lay or impreſſion of colour, whether in 
oil or water, wherewith the painter covers his canvas; or it is the 

round- bed or baſis on which any colour lies. 

Cov'cuyanrt [in heraldry] ſignifies lying down couching, or org, 
but with the head lifted up; ſpoken of a beaſt ſo borne in an ei- 
cutcheon, and the holding up the head diſtinguiſhes a beaſt chouch- 
ant from dormant. Not a hon rampant, but rather couehant or dot- 
ment. Brown. ; 

But with ſubmiſſion to Mr. Brown, the dea of ſeep is remote 
enough both from the etymology and proper import of this word 5 as ap- 
pears from Milton's uſe of it in that noble ſimile, 2 
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cov. 
Then as a tyger, who by chance hath ſpy d 
In ſome purlieu two gentle fawns at play, 


Strait coucnEs cloſe ; then riſing, changes 
His coucyanT watch 


Paradiſe Loft, Book 4. I. 403, &c. 

Covcne” [in heraldry] denotes any thing lying about; as, a che- 
vron couches ſignifies a chevron lying ſideways, with the two ends on 
one ſide of the ſhield, which ſhould properly reſt on the baſe. 

Cov'curp, part. of to couch [of courcher, Fr.) compriſed or con- 
tealed in. 

Couch, Fr, bed-time ; the time of viſiting late at night, not le- 
vee. Levees and couches paſt without reſort. * 

Cov'cxer [from couch] he that couches or depreſſes cataracts. 

Coucner [old word] a factor reſiding in ſome foreign country 
for traffic. | | | | 

Covcner [old ftatutes] a book in which a corporation, &c. re- 
giſter their acts. | 

Covcnter [with hunters] a ſetting- dog. . 

Cov'cuFELLOw [of couch, and fellow] a bedfellow, a companion. 
A ar for you and your couchfe/low Nim. Shakeſpeare. 

*0U'CHGRASS, a weed. The couchgraſi inſenſibly robs moſt plants, 

ortimer. 

Couch [a hunting term] the lodging of a boar. 

Cov'p for could. | | 

Covoee's, Fr. [in fortification] are lines that return back from the 
end of the trenches, and run almoſt parallel with the place attacked. 

Cove. 1. A ſmall creek or bay. 2. A ſhelter, a cover. 

Co'vernc [in architecture] is a term uſed of houſes that are built 


projecting forth over the ground-plot, and that is turned with a qua- 
drant of a circle (or ſemi-arch) of timber, which is lathed and plaiſ- 


tered, under which people may walk dry. | 
Co'veNaBLE, or Co'NVvENABLE [old law] convenient, ſuitable or fit. 
Co'venaNT [convenant, Fr. of conventum, Lat.] 1. A contract or 
ſtipulation. 15 | 1 8 
He makes a covenant never to deſtroy 
The earth again by flood, Milton. 
2. A bargain or agreement on certain terms, a compact. A covenant 
is a mutual covenant betwixt God and man. Hammond. 3. A writ- 
ing, containing the terms of agreement. I ſhall but lend my dia- 
mond till you return; let there be covenants drawn between us. 
Shakeſpeare, 5 
Coyxxaxr [with divines] a particular diſpenſation, whereby God 


deals with mankind; as, the covenant of works under the Levitical 


law, and that of grace under the goſpel. | 
CovenaxT [in common law] is the conſent of ſeveral parties to 
one thing, as to do or give ſomewhat. | 
Covenant ſin law] is that the law intends to be made, tho? it be 
not expreſſed in words. 
CovexaxT [in fact] is that which is expreſsly agreed on between 
the parties. | | 
CoveNnaNT, the name of a writ that lies for the breach of co- 
venants. . 8 


The Covenanr, a particular agreement of the people of England, 


made in the time of king Charles I, which was voted illegal and irreli- 
gious, anno 1661. | | 
_ CovenaxT Perſonal, is where a man agrees with another to do him 


ſome work or ſervice. 


CoveENaNT Real, is that by which a man obliges or ties himſelf to 
paſs a thing that is real, as lands or tenements, to levy a fine, Sc. 

To Co'vexanT [corwenir, Fr. convenio, Lat.] 1. To bargain, to 
ſtipulate ; having avi or between. His lord uſed to covenant with 
him. Sper/er. Jupiter covenanted wwith him that it ſhould be hot or 
cold, as the tenant ſhould direct. L'Efrange. 2. To make a cove- 
nant or agreement with another on certain terms; having for. They 
covenanted with him for thirty pieces of ſilver. St. Matthew. For- 
got to covenant for youth and prime. Garth. | 

CoveExanTEE [from craenant] 2 party to a covenant, one that 
bargains or ſtipulates. Avliffe uſes it. | | 

Covena'nTtr [from covenant] one who took the preſbyterian co- 
venant during the time of the civil wars, A word then introduced. 
It is uſed in the Oxford reaſons. | 

Covr Nous [from cowin] fraudulent, colluſive. Inordinate and co- 
denon, leaſes of lands holden in chief for hundreds or thouſands of 
years. Bacon. | | 

Co'vexT, or Convent [conventas, Lat.] a monaſtery or religious 
houſe. Fr, | 

CovexT [in law] the ſociety or members of an abbey or 

riory. | | 
T Co'vEnTRY, a city of Warwickſhire, almoſt in the centre of the 
kingdom, go miles from London. Joined with Litchfield it is a bi- 
ihopric, and had formerly the honour of being ſuch itſelf. Here was 
a rich convent, deſtroyed by the Danes, in 1016, from which the 
city is ſuppoſed to have its name. It gives title of earl to the noble 
family of Coventry, and ſends two members to parliament. 

CovenTey Bells [with floriſts] a kind of flower. | 

To Co'ver [couvrr, Fr. coprire, It. cabrir, Sp. and Port.] 1. To 
overſpread any thing with ſomething elſe. Bid them cower the table. 
Shakeſpeare. 2. Jo conceal. under ſomething laid over. Cover my 
retreat from human race. Dryden. 3. To hide by ſuperficial appear- 
ances, to overwhelm, to bury. Raillery and wit ſerve only to 
cover nonſenſe with ſhame. Vati. 5. Jo ſhelter, to conceal from in- 
jury or harm. Charity ſhall cover a multitude of fins. 1 Peter. 6. To 
incubate, to brood. Whilſt the hen is covering her eggs, the male 
takes his ſtand upon a neighbouring bough. Addiſon. 7. To copu- 
late with a female, 8. To wear the hat as a mark of ſuperiority. 
Cover d in the preſence of that king. Dryden. 

le Covers me with his wings, and bites me with his bill. 
That is, he ſhews me ſome favour, that he may have the better op- 
portunity of oppreſſing me in the concluſion. 

Cover Ho the verb] 1. Any thing laid over another. The ſe- 
cundine is but a general cover. Bacon. 2. A concealment, a ſcreen, 
under which ſomething is hid. The pretence of the ſpleen, is. a 
pondlqme cover for imperfections. Collier. 3. Shelter, defence. 

is army was under cover. Clarendon. | 


b Sub}. [from cover} veſture, any thing ſpread over an · 
er. 


4 * 


c o u 


7 hor bed 
ith cow'rings of Sidonian purple ſpread. Dy, 
Co'verLET, or Co'VERLID E of couvre-lit, Fr.] a cope 
for a bed, the outermoſt of the bed-cloths, _ * 
Odoured ſheets, and arras coverlets. Spenſer, 
The genial bed, | 
Which with no coſtly coverlet they ſpread. Dyydey, 
Co-ve'rseD Sine [in geometry] is the remaining part of the di 
ter of a circle, after the verſed fine is taken from it, * 
Co'versHam [of cover and Spam] ſome appearance to (alye 
cover infamy. Does he put on holy garments for a cover/pon, Or 
lewdneſs? Dryden. X It.) 6 
Co'verT, /ubſt. [couvert, Fr. coverte, It.] 1. A ſhelter, a de 
A place of — = covert from ſtorm. Vaiab. n 
Laid him down 
Under the hoſpitable covert nigh, 
Of trees thick angry "mos 1 | 
2. An umbrage, thicket, or ſhady place ; a hiding place; : 
is lodg'd. Ire tenets her to her covert. Addiſon. of 85 . 
CoverrT, adj. [couvert, Fr.] 1. Sheltered, not open. A oy 
alley. Bacon. | 
Together let us beat this ample field, 
Try what the open, what the covert yield. Pope, 
2. Secret, private, inſiduous. 
Open war or covert guile. Milton. 5 
CoverT Baron [in law] 1. The ſtate of a woman who is ſheltered 
by marriage. Inſtead of her being under covert baron, to be under 
covert feme myſelf. Dryden. 2. Under the power and protection df 
a huſband. | | | 
Co'verT [among wage a thicket or ſhady place for deer or other 
beaſts; a ſhelter or hiding-place. 5 
Covert May [in fortification] a ſpace of ground level with the 
field, on the edge of the ditch, having a parapet or breaſt-work wit 
ics banquet and glacis ranging quite round the half moons and other 
works towards the country. | 
Co'verTLY [from cover] ſecretly, with privacy. Lay lurking a. 
covertly him to ſurprize. Spenſer, Perſius covertly ſtrikes at Neu. 
Dryden. | 5 | 
Co'verTNEss [of cwert] hiddenneſs, privacy. 
Co'vERTURE | couverture, Fr. covertura, It.] a cover, or any thing 
that covers; a ſhelter, not expoſure. The ſhade or other county: 
they take hking. Bacon. | | | 
| Saw their ſhame that ſought 
Vain covertures. Milton. f 
CoverTUuRE [inlaw] the ſtate and condition of a married woman 
who, by the laws of England, is under covert baron, i. e. underthe 
power and protection of her huſband, and therefore is diſabled to 20 
or make any bargain without his conſent or privity. The covrtur 
of queen Mary, Bacon. FE | 
To Co'ver, verb ad. [cupio, Lat. hence probably convviter, Fr.) 
1. To deſire earneſtly. Cowet earneſtly the beſt gifts. 1 Coriniliam. 
2. To deſire inordinately. To cœwet honour, Shakeſpeare, Unit 
lazy limbs and mortal breath. Dryden. 5 
To Cover, verb neut. to luſt after, to have a vehement defire. The 
love of money is the root of all evil, which while ſome coveted alte, 
they have erred. 1. Tim. 
| Al Cover all leſe. | 
Fr. Qui trop embraſſe, mal ttreint (He who undertakes too muti, 
ſucceeds ill) Or, as we ſay: He avho has too many irons in the jt! 
muſt let ſome of them burn, The Lat. ſay: Duos inſequens leporcs a. 
trum capit (He who hunts two hares, catches neither.) Gr. 0% 
Tluxas Noxuy vder:go xavanapar. Eraſmus. I he Scots lay: Iu 
take more in your mouth than your cheeks can hold. All ſpoken of tot 
who take more buſineſs upon them, than they can well manage; 0, 
who, by griping at too much (like ZEſop's dog in the fable) quit l. 
| ſubſtance to catch at the ſhadow. The It. ſay as the Fr. Chi try 
abbraccia, nulla ſtringe. : 
Co'veraTLE (from covet] that which is to be wiſhed for, or 04 
be coveted. | | | 
Co'verTisE [conveitife, Fr.] avarice, covetouſneſs of money. 
W hoſe need had end, but no end cowetiſe. Spenſer. 
Co'verous [conweiteux, Fr. cobicoſo, Port. cupidus, Lat.] 1. Inor- 
dinately defirous. 8 
The cruel nation cow22oxs of prey. Dryden. 
2. Very deſirous, eager, in a good ſenſe. Covetors of wiſdom by 
fair virtue. Shakeſpeare, He is not covetous of the virtue, but 0 T 
reward. Taylor. 3. Stingy, niggardly, cloſe. fiſted, griping, m—_ 
cious, inordinately defirous of money. Exerciſed with covetou r 
tices. 2 Peter. | | * 
The Coverovus man, like a dog in a wheel, roaſts meat for w 2 
That is, he toils to raiſe an eſtate for other people to enjoy the : 
of. And as the dog is obliged for all his labour to be 2 r 
the fight and the ſmell, and perhaps has a good baſting into r end 
ain, ſo the covetous man, when he is once become 2 out . a 
rded vice, is thereby forced to put up with the chink and eden 
his money, and is generally ill uſed in his life-time, and rev! 
dead by thoſe he is a ſlave for. : Ir 
Co'vsrousLyY [from covetous] ſordidly, with avarxce, cage 
Shakeſpeare uſes it. | f 
2 — [fom covetous] an eager deſire of money, &* 
avarice. Covetouſneſi debaſeth a man's ſpirit. Ti/lotov. it ine 
CoveTousNEss is the root of all evil. H. Ger. Der git? 
wurtzel alles ubels. : . of 
Daily experience gives us ſo many and fo very e _ 
the truth of this general aphoriſm, that it would be ſuperfuo 
merate them. | | dl 
To Couch, verb neut. [kuchen, Du.] to make 2 eas 
reaſon of the obſtruction of the lungs. Endeavouring to © humobr 
the peccant matter. To have the lungs convulſed. on F 
be diſcharged upon the 3 dave a faculty of c 
ſelves and caſting it u coughing. Ray. 
I cough like 3 200 tho' lean, am ſhort. opt. 
To Couch, verb ad. to throw up any thing by covg?- 
coughed up, and ſpit out, Wiſeman. | 


ut Du. a diſeaſe, an obſtruction of the lungs, a 
A . N are irritated by ſome ſharp ſerum, It is 
convu 
pronounced 8 coughs his heaving veſſels tore. Smith. 
pry CoucH 1s the trumpeter of death. 
A Ire "xg [from cough] one that coughs. a 3 
8985 [counte, Fr.] 1. A brood, an old bird with her young. 
ik of birds together. Covey of partridges. Addiſon. Spring- 
. 4 covey of toaſts. Addiſon. ; 7 
ind "x, or CovIxE (in law] is a deceitful agreement between two 
Co ba verfons to the prejudice of another. BE 8 
of 8 'vixs Corniſh Cin architecture] a corniſh which has a great caſe- 
of cole, Sax. ] a tub or veſſel with ears, to be carried 


two perſons. : : 
iiber Twith chars] is to cut the feather of a ſhaft high or 
low. : d See C 
the imperf, of can] was able, had power. See Can. 

Coup (f i. 15 40 not all the ill he could? Dryden. | 
\vLTER [coutre, Fr. of culter, Lat.] 1. The ſharp iron of the plough 
on rn ground, and is perpendicular to the ploughſhare. The 
ve „ long, and very little bending. Mortimer. 2. Figuratively, 
. f 10 Literature is the grindſtone to ſharpen the coulters, to whet 
'heir faculties. Hammond. 


Couxeil. [concile, Fr. cencilio, It. conſejo, Sp. concilium, Lat.) * 
H eeneral aſſembly of the chief perſons of a nation, met together to 


confer about affairs of ſtate, The chief prieſts and all the council. St. 
Matthew. The camp and the council table. Addiſon. 2. A genera] 
aſſembly of the clergy, of a nation or particular province, to delibe- 
rate upon religion. Synods or councils, Watts, 3. Perſons called 
together to give advice on any affair or occaſion. "they being thus 
aſſembled are 2 council to the king, the great council of the king- 
dom, to adviſe his majeſty. Bacon, 4. The body of privy counſel- 
4 Without the knowledge 7's 
Either of king or council. Shakeſpeare. 

c. An aſſembly of the members of Gray's-Inn. | 9 5 

CouxciL [in church hiſtory] is a ſynod or aſſembly of prelates and 
doftors met for the regulation of matters relating to the doctrine or diſ- 
cipline of the church. RE | 

Provincial CoUNC1L, is an aſſembly cf the prelates of a province, 


under the metropolitan. | 

A National Council, is an aſſembly of the prelates of a nation, un- 
der their primate or patriarch. N : 

An Oecumenical Couxeil, or A General Council, is an aſſembly 
of all the prelates in Chriſtendom ; or rather of, comparatively ſpeak- 
ing, a mere handful, which, by a bold figure of ſpeech, our lexico- 
grapher has here complimented with the name of the waoLe ; how- 
ever, as they are ſuppoſed to have been ſummoned by the Roman em- 
peror from various parts of his dominions, this will account for the 
appellation. The world æcumene [or habitable world] frequently 
fonifying the Roman empire, and, conſequently, an ecumenical 
cuncil is, in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech, a council belonging to it. But what 
judgment ſhall we paſs on that remark which the late author of the 
hiſtory of the popes has made on this head? who, ſpeaking of the 
{cond council of Epheſus, obſerves, that Facundus, an African 
bilbop, who flouriſhed in the time of Juſtinian, alledges this council, 
and that of Rimini, to ſhew that there is no depending on the defini- 
tions of councils, when the biſhops, who compoſe them are not REE, 
but awe, either by the princes, or their own brethren.” And then adds 
this reffection [the reſult of his own elaborate enquiry into church- 
hiſtory] * There are but very feww, if any, cecumenical councils, 
whoſe definitions can, by this rule, be depended on. Bower's hiſt. of the 
popes, vol. 2. p. 47, 48. See Creep. 5 | 

4 Couxcii of War, is an aſſembly of the principal officers o 
on army, or fleet, occaſionally called by the general or admiral ; 
to conſider of the preſent ſtate of things, and concert meaſures 


c. 


Common Couxcil, an aſſembly of a ſelect number of principal citi- 
lens, choſen out of every ward, to manage the public affairs of the city 
ulthin their ſeveral precincts, and to act in concert with the lord- 
mayor and court of aldermen. 

Cnmm-Counci-Man, a member of the aforeſaid aſſembly. 

Councit, or CouxskL [in law] a counſellor or advocate, one 
who pleads for his client at the bar of a court of juſtice. | 

Council. Board [of council and board] a table where matters of 
ſtate are deliberated, a council-table.' Ship-money was tranſacted at 
the courcil-board, Clarendon. 

AI NSEL | conſerl, Fr. conſiglio, It, conſejo, Sp. comelbo, Port con- 
i, Lat.] 1. Advice, direction. The beſt coun/e/ he could give 
m. Clarendon. 2. Conſultation, interchange of opinions. 
hold as little coun/el with weak fear | 
3. De 2 Shakeſpeare, 


1 examination of conſequences. In the working of 
* rit cauſe, counſel is uſed, reaſon followed. Hayward. 4. Pru- 
g = art. There is no wiſdom, nor underſtanding, nor coun/el, 
Kong the Lord. Prow. 5. Secrecy, the ſecrets entruſted in conſul- 
6 Se The players cannot keep counſel, they'll tell all. Shakeſpeare. 
Pleag eme, delign. The coun/el of the Lord ſtandeth. P/alms. 7. 
had» of a cauſe; counſellors. This only ſeems an abreviature 
OM converſation. The advocates and counſel that plead. Ba- 


What lays niy counſel learned in the law? Pope. 


la. I ma, „e fake Counser with one's pillow. 
bean Fg * Fr. La nuit porte conſeil. Germ. Rommt tag 


e Ought to take time for conſideration and advice 


y thing of importance, that we mayn't have oc- 
in the ſequel to repent our cath reſolution. 


To Couns E 4 
Port, L [conſeiller, Fr. configliare, It. aconſcjar, Sp. aconſelhar 
ful, Lat.] 1. To adviſe or give counſel to any perſon. 


Heavenly thoughts (till counſel her? Shakeſpeare. 


2. T : 
the — Sag: The leis his counſe/'d crume which brands 


Dryden. 


vr their conduct, with reſpect to ſieges, retreats, engagements, 


Oo U 


Cou'x3ELABLE adj. [from counſel] willing to receive and follow th# 
advice and opinion of others. Few of ſo great parts were more coun- 


ſelable than he. Clarendon. 


Cov'nseLLOR {from counſe/] 1. One that gives advice, an ad- 


viſer. His maſter was his coun/e/ler. 2 Chron. 2. Confident boſom 


friend. 


With ſuch old coanſellors they did adviſe, f 
And by frequenting ſacred groves grew wiſe. Waller. 
5 One whoſe province is to deliberate upon affairs. The ordinary 
ort of counſellors are ſuch as the king, out of a due conſideration of 
their worth, abilities, and fidelity, calleth to be of council with him in 
his ordinary government. Bacon. 4. A perſon well ſkilled in the 
law, who is conſulted on weighty matters, or takes upon him to plead 
the cauſe of his client. | Ie | IG 
He that won't be Cov'xseL'D, can't be help'd. Spoken when an ob- 
ſtinate man rejects good advice when it is given him. Lat. Vis con- 
felii expers mole ruit ſua. 


Privy CouxskLIox, a counſellor of ſtate, one of his majeſty's moſt 
honourable privy council. | 


Cov'nsELLORSH1IP [of counfellor] the office or rank of a privy 
counſellor. Bacon uſes it. 


Count [ comes, Lat. whence probably comte, Fr. conte, It. conde, 
Sp. and Port.] a foreign earl. | 
CounT 1. Number. 
By my count, 
I was your mother much upon theſe years. Shakeſpeare: 
2. Reckoning. | | 7 
There is a change upon you 
Well, I know not | 8 
What counts hard fortune caſts upon my face. Shakeſpeare. 
3 [In law] the original declaration in a proceſs, chiefly in real ac- 
tions ; as declaration is more properly applied to perſonal ones. 


To Count verb ad. [conter, or compter, Fr. contar, Sp. and Port. 


probably of compute, Lat.] 1. To number, to tell. I can count every 
one. Shakeſpeare. 2. To preferve a reckoning. Some in America 


counted their years by the coming of certain birds. Locke. 3. To reck- 


on, to place to an account. I he ploughman's pains is to be counted 
into the bread we eat. Locke. 4. To account or eſteem, to conſider 
under a certain character, good or evil. We count it to have ſome 


uſe of natural reaſon. Hooker. 5. To impute, to charge to. 


All th' impoſſibilities which poets 
Count to extravagance of looſe deſcription, 
Shall ſooner be. Rowe. _ TE, 
To Count, verb neut. to found an account or ſcheme ; with pon. 

T think it a great error to count upon the genius of a nation as a ſtanding 
argument in all ages. Swift. EEE „ 
Couvr Wheel [of a clock] a wheel which, in the ſtriking part, 
moves round in 12 or 24 hours, and is alſo called the locking wheel, 
becauſe it has commonly two notches in it ſet at unequal diſtances 
W another, in order to make the clock ſtrike 1, 2; 3, 4, 
6, Ec. | 


 CovunTer” [old law] a count or earl, which before the time of 


William the Conqueror was the higheſt title next to a duke. The coun- 


tee had the charge of the county, and is now ſucceeded in that office 
by the ſheriff. 


Cov'NrENANCH [contenance, Fr.] 1. The form of the face, ſyſtem 


of the features. Countenance calm, and foul ſedate, Dryden. 2. Vi- 


ſage, air of the face, look. 
'Thou ſhalt not ſee me bluſh, | | 
Or change my countenance, for this arreſt. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Calmneſs of look, compoſure of face. Ev'n kept her countenance. 


Dryden. 4. Aſpect of aſſurance, confidence of mein. Their beſt 
friends were out of countenance. Clarendon. 5. Affection, or ill-will, 


as appearing on the face. | 
Ihe king hath on him ſuch a countenance; 
As he had loſt ſome province. Shakeſpeare. IE 
5. Encouragement, protection, or ſupport, appearance on any ſide, 


The public allowance and countenance of authority. Hooker. To 


give countenance to piety. Atterbury. 7. Superficial appearance. 


The election being done, he made countenance of great diſcontent 
thereat. Aſcham. 


Cou'nTENANCE [inlaw] eſtimation, credit. | 
To Cou'NTENANCE, verb ad. [conterancer, Fr.] 1. To patronize, 


to vindicate. This conceit countenanced by learned men. Brown. 


2. To make a ſhew of, | | 
Each to theſe ladies love did countenance, | 
And to his miſtreſs each himſelf ſtrove to advance. Spenſer. 
3. To act ſuitably to any thing, Ps 
Walk like ſprights, „ 
To countenance this horror. Shakeſpeare. | 
4. To favour, to encourage, to abet, to appear in defence. He did 
countenance the landin in his long- boat. Wotton. 
Co'UNTENANCER — countenance} one that countenances or ſup- 
ports another. 


Co'unTER Ccontoir, ſubſl. Fr.] 1. A counting board in a ſhop, where 


goods are viewed, and money told. Behind his counter ſelling broad- 


cloth, Arbuthnot. 2. A piece of round ſtampt braſs to account with, 
a falſe piece of money. Theſe half-pence are no better than counters, 
Sabift. 3. Money, in contempt. 

Marcus Brutus grows ſo covetous 

To lock ſuch counters for his friends; 

Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts 

Daſh him to pieces. Shakeſpeare. 
4. The name of two priſons in the city of London. 


Counter [of a horſe] is that part of the fore-hand of a horſe, | 


that lies between the ſhoulder and under the neck. 

CounTER marked [with horſemen] is when the teeth of a horſe 
are made hollow artificially, by a graver, in imitation of the eye 
ot a bein, in order to make the horſe appear not to be above ſix 

ears old. | 
7 Coun'rsR Time [with horſemen] is the defence or reſiſtance 
of a horte, that interrupts his cadence and the meaſures of his ma- 
nage. 


4G CounTrr 
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CouxTer Pond, a bond to ſave a perſon harmleſs, who has given a 


bond to another. 
CounTer Change [contre change, Fr. contra-cambio, Ital.] 1. Re- 
ciprocation of action, reciprocal exchange in general. 
She, like harmleſs lightning, throws her eyes 
On him, her brothers, me, her maſter, killing 
Each object with a joy; the counter-change 
Is ſeverally in all. Sha#eſpeare. 
2. A mutual exchange between two parties by agreement or contract. 

To Cou'xTEr-Change, to give and receive. 

CounTtr Changed [in heraldry] is when there is mutual changing 
of the colours of the field and charge in an eſcutcheon, by one or more 
lines of partition. 

CouxrER Charge {in law] is a charge brought againſt an accuſer. 

CounTer Charm [of counter and charm] a charm to hinder the 
force of another, that by which a charm is diſſolved. N 

Now touch'd by counter-charms they change again. Pope. 

To CounTer Charm [from counter and charm} to deſtroy the ef- 
fect of an enchantment. Like a ſpell it was to _ us invulnerable, 
and ſo counter-charm all our crimes, that they ſhould only be active to 
pleaſe, not hurt us. Decay of Piety. | 

To CouxrER Check [of counter and check] to ſtop with ſudden op- 

ſition. 

3 Check (from the verb] a cenſure made upon a reprover, 
a ſtop, a rebuke. If again I ſaid his beard was not well cut, he 


would ſay I lye: this is called the counter-check quarrelſome. Shake- 


eare. 

1 CounTER Canning, ſubtlety uſed by the adverſe party. 

CounTeRr Evidence = counter and _—_— teſtimony by which 
the depoſition of ſome former witneſs is oppoſed. Senſe detects its 
more palpable deceits by a counter -evidence. Glanville, | 
 CounTer Light [with architects] a light oppolite to any thing, 
which makes it appear to a diſadvantage. 

CounTtR Diftindion, a diſtinction with reſpect to the oppoſite fide. 

CounTtr Mark [of counter and mark] 1. A ſecond or third mark 
put upon a bale of goods belonging to ſeveral merchants, that it may 
not be opened but in the preſence of them all. 2. The mark of the 
£0ldimith's company, to ſhew that the metal is ſtandard, added to that 
of the artificer. 3. An artificial cavity made in the teeth of horſes, 
that have outgrown their natural mark, to diſguiſe their age. 4. 
Counter-mark of a medal, is a mark added to it a conſiderable time after 
it had been truck, by which the curious know the ſeveral changes in 
value which they have undergone. DOR | 

CounTter Battery [contre batterie, Fr. contra batterio, It. contra 
bateria, Sp. ] a battery raiſed to play upon another battery. D 

CounTER Breaſi-work, is the ſame with falle-bray. 

CounTER Approaches [in military affairs] are certain lines or 
trenches carried on by the beſiegers, when they come out to hinder 
the approaches of the enemy, and to attack them in form. 

_ CovunTex Proof [with rolling-preſs printers] a print taken from 
another juſt printed, waich paſſed thro' the preſs and gives the figure 
inverted. _ 

To CouxTer-Draw [with painters] is to copy a deſign by the 
help of an oiled paper, or any traafparent matter, by tracing the ttrokes 
appearing through with a pencil. | | 

To CouxTeR Prove [at the rolling- preſs] is to paſs a deſign, in black 
lead or red chalk, thro' the preſs, after they have firſt moiſtened 
with a ſpunge both that and the paper on which the counter-proof is 
to be taken. 

CounTtss [in a ſlip] are either upper or lower. The upper is 
that which reaches from the gallery to the lower part of the ſtrait 
piece of the ſtern; the lower is that hollow part of the ſhip's ſtern 
which reſembles an arch, and lies between the tranſum and the lower 
part of the gallery. . Br | 

CounTExs, or Cou'NTORs, anciently called ſerjeant counters ; ſuch 


ſerjeants at law as were retained to defend the cauſe of their clients, 


as advocates. | 
CounTER, aww. [ contre, Fr. contra, Lat.] 1. Contrary to, in op- 
poſition. He thinks it brave to ſignalize himſelf in running 
to all the rules of virtue. Locke. 2. The wrong way, 
How chearfully on the fuſe trial they cry 
| Ou this is counter, you falſe Daniſh dogs. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Contrary ways. A man whom I cannot deny may oblige me to 
vie perſuaſions to another, which at the ſame time I may wiſh may 
not prevail on him: id this caſe the will and the deſire run counter. 
Locle. 4. In a ſenſe of oppoſition or contrariety, it is frequently 
uſed in compoſition of Engliſh words; though it is ſometimes uſed 
by itſelf. | A | 3 
o CouNrER-ACT {of counter and ad] to hinder a thing from 
producing its effect by contrary agency. We can find no princi- 
ple ſtrong enough to counter-att that principle, and relieve him. 
South. | | 
To Coun'rer-Balance ¶ contre balancer, Fr.] to weigh one thing 
againſt another, to act againſt with an oppofite weight. The re- 
maining air was not able to counter. balance the mercurial cylinder. Boyle. 
_ CounTER-Balunce [from the verb] oppoſite weight, ee 
ower. Money is the counter -balance to all things purchaſeable 
by it, and lying in the oppoſite feale of commerce. Locke, 
To Cou'NTERBUFF [of counter and buf] 1. To impel in a direc- 
tion oppoſite to the former uopulſe, to ſtrike back, 
The gidey thip betwixt the winds and tides, 
Forc'd back and forwards, in a « ircle rides, 
Stun d with tne diff rent blows ; then ſhoots amain, 
Till countertuff*d, ſhe ſtops and Neeps again. Dryden. 
CounTERBUFP [from the verb] a blow in a contrary direction. 
Go captain Stub, lead on and ſhow c- 
What houſe you come of, by the blow 
You give Sir Quintin, and the cuff 
You ſcape o'th* ſandbags counterbujf, Ben Johnſon. 
Cu'UNTERCASTER [of counter, a falſe piece of money, and caſt] 
a word of contempt for an accountant, a book-keeper, a reckoner. 
| I, of whom his eyes had ſeen the proof, 
At Rhodes, at Cyprus, muſt be let and calm'd a 
By debtor and creditor, this gy, Shakeſpeare. 
Cour rer Chevroned [in heraldry] a ſhield chevrozny, or parted by 
fome line of partition. 


counter. 


COU 


CounTtr Componed, CounTER Compone, or Cov, 

[ contre-compont, F 4 in heraldry] is whe a border is e 
two ranks of panes, or rows of checkers of diffe 
checkerwiſe. , 

To Cou'xTERFELT [contrefaire, Fr. contraffare, It.] 1. Ter 
tate, to copy, to reſemble. To counterfeit is to put on the 1 a 
and appearance of ſome real excellency. Tillotſon. 2. Ty c Nr 
an intent to paſs the copy for an original. Io counterfeit and 4 ON 
the ſecond ſon of Edward IV. Bacon. 3. To forge, to fei 1 aps 
guiſe, | | 25 OG 

CounTERFELT, adj. [from the verb, contrefait, Fr. con- 


0 


compoundeqd of 
rent colours g 


of contra and factus, Lat.] 1. Imitated from another, with r 
paſs it for the original, feigned. 2. Forged, fictitious, To ts 
ave 


with the greater care, leſt we take counterfeit for true. Locks 
deceitful, hypocritical. True friends appear leſs mov'd thay ng, 
feit. Roſcommon. Ma 
A CounTERFEitT, ſub/t. 1. One who perſonates another, an im q 
a cheat. I am no counterfeit; to die is to be a counterfeit ; for ay, 
but the connterfeir of a man, who hath not the life of a man Shak, 
ſpeare. 2. Something that imitates another, intended to paſs for Fg 
which it reſembles, a forgery. There would be no Counterfeit; 10 
for the ſake of ſomething that is real. 77 Lotſon. $a 
Cou'NTERFEITER 3 counterftit] a forger, he who contri 
copies to paſs for originals. The coin was corrupted by comerfitn, 
Camden. | | ; 
Cou'nTERFEITLY [from counterfeit] in a feigned manner, falſ, 
J will practiſe the infinuating nod, and be off to them moſt counterfri, 
Shakeſpeare. | os | | 3 
CoUunNTERFE RMENT [of counter and ferment) a ferment contrary f 


another ferment. What unnatural motions and counterfermenis mul. 1 


medley of intemperance produce in the body! Addiſon. 

CouNTERFE SANCE | conitrefaiſance, Fr.] 1. The a of counters; 
ing, forgery. It is now obſolete. | 

His man Reynold, with fine counterf2/ance, 
Supports his credit and his countenance. Spenſer. 

Cov'xTErFORTS {of counter and fort] butreſſes ſpurs or Pillars 
ſerving to ſuppo:t walls or terraſſes ſubject to bulge or be thivy; 
down. e 

CouxTER S/, or Coux TER Sock, that part of a tally that i ry 
in the exchequer, which is kept in the cuſtody of an officer of n 
court; the other being delivered to the perſon who has lent the king | 
money upon that account, and is called he ock. | 
_ CounTer Fires [in fortification] are certain pillars and parts of le 
walls of a place, diſtant by 15 or 20 feet one from another, which ad. 
vance as much as poſſible in the ground, and are joined by vaultty 
the height of the cordon. Their uſe is to ſupport the way of the round; 
and part of the rampart ; and aifo to fortify the wall and firengthe: 
the ground. | | 

_ CounTrs-Fzge [in mufic] is when the fuges proceed contrary tn 

one another. | | 

CounTer Barry [in heraldry] is uſed by the French for what u: 
call bendy ſiniſler per bend counterchanged. | 

CouxrEK Pointed [in heraldry] is when two chevrons in one eicut- 
cheon meet in the points, 5 | 

CouxrEx Quartered [in heraldry] denotes the eſcutcheon bein; 
quartercd, to have each quarter again divided into two. | 

CounTeR Guards [in fortification] large heaps of earth in format 
parapets, raiſed above the moat, before the faces and points of 2 us 
ſtion, to preſerve them or to cover ſome other body of the place. 

CounTer-Lath [with builders] a lath chat is laid in length between 
the rafters. | 

To CouxTERMA'ND [contremander, Fr. contrammandare, It. contri: 
mand r, Sp. of contra and mando, Lat.] 1. To forbid, to contradi 


former orders, to repeal a command. In ſtates notoriouſly irreligious, 


a ſecret and irreſiſtible power countermands their deepeſt projects, 
South. 2. To oppoſe, to contradict the orders of another. For usto 
alter any thing, is to lift up ourſelves againſt God, and as ut were 
countermand him. Hoster. | 
CounTERMAND [contremandement, Fr. contrammandato, It. of ar. 
tra and mandatum, Lat.] a recalling a former command. 
Have you no countermand for Claudio yet, 
But he muſt die to-morrow ? Shakeſpeare. 
CounTermanD [in law] is where a thing formerly executed, 
afterwards, by ſome act, c. made void by the party that firſt did a 
To CounTERMA'RCH [of counter and march] to march backward, 
to march in indirect ways. 7 : 
CounTeRmarcu [contremarche, Fr. contramarcia, I. rer 
cba, Sp.] 1. Retroceſſion, march in a different direction from the fol 
mer. An infinite number of things placed in order in the memo), 
notwithſtanding the tumults, marches and counter marches of the mo 
ſpirits. Collier. 2. Change of meaſures, alteration of conduct. pp 
make him go forward and backwards by ſuch conntermarches in . 
tractions. Burnet, 3. (In military diſcipline) a manner of wy 
up ſoldiers ſo as to change the face on the wings of a battalion 3 
files countermarch to bring thoſe that are in the front to the rear. 99 
CoUNTER-MINE [ contremine, Fr. contrammina, It. —_—— Fl 
1. In fortification, a well or paſſage under ground, which is _ = 
beſieged, in ſearch of the 97 56.208 mine, to give it air, — ae | 
the powder, or to hinder the effect of it by any other mine. They wo 
the walls, laid the powder, ram'd the mouths, but the citizens m wt 
counter-mine. Hayward. 2. Means of oppoſition, means of enen, — 
He thinking himſelf contemned, knowing no counter mn abo "en 
tempt but terror, began to let nothing paſs without bak pez en 
Sidney. 3. A ſtratagem whereby a contrivance 15 ee 1240 
ter being brought os trial of ſkill, the counter-mine was oni) 
ſelf-pretervation. L' Eftrange. ; 225 
T 0 CouxrkEr 2 . Fr. contramminare, It. og he” the 
J 1. To ſink mines 2. By ſecret meaſures to ee d 
deſign of another perſon from taking effect, to neee 
infallibly it muſt be, if God do not miraculouſly e 
do more for us than we can do for ourſelves. Decay of Cie, 


Gtion of 


x motion. 
CouxrRR-Moriox [of counter and motion] oppon 


Reſiſtance is a counter-motion. Digby. «64 over- 
CounTER-MURE {| contre-mure, a, a wall or -_ - hy 
againſt or oppoſite to another, to ſupply its place. Ine 8 ing 


d, l 
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ward, 


amar- 
e for- 
n.07Y, 
nund 
They 
nd fe- 
awing 
d thus 


y Sp.) 
by the 
away 
mined 
nade 2 
achon. 
| con- 
melt 
e mat. 


at of 


C O b 


he breach, did beat down houſes, but the counter-mure 
ing rare Aire? the breach, it ſeldom touched. K7o/les. | 
* IR- xAT un AL [of counter and natural] contrary to nature. 


A conſumption is a counter-natural heQic extenuation of the body. 


Harvey. , . F 
volsk [of counter and noiſe] a ſound by which any other 

23 W They E by a confine ſucceſſion of 
2 | Jelights, to charm and lull aſleep, or by a counter. noiſe of revel- 
= 5 — the ſofter whiſpers of their conſcience. Calamy. 
i error EVI [of counter and opening] a vent on the oppoſite 
ide. Sharp uſes it. | 

CoUNTER-PACE [ of counter and pace] contrary meaſure, an attempt 
in oppoſition to any ſcheme. When the leaſt counter-paces are made to 
* Ft ſolutions; it will be time enough for our malecontents. St. 
ont SR FART, any part that anſwers to another, any part that 
fts to another. (In law) the duplicate or copy of any inſtrument, 
deed, or indenture, that one copy may be kept by one party, and the 
other by the other. In ſome amy, the laws of Normandy agree with 
the laws of England, ſo that they eem to be copies or counter-parts one 
of another. Hale. The two different plots look like counter-parts and 
copies one of another. Addiſon. N. B. The counter-part of a compa- 
rifon or /imile is. that circumſtance belonging to the ſubject compared, 
which anſwers to it. The counter-part in the allegory [i. e. of the 

ood Grxius and his Code] may intend that we are alſo born reaſona- 

e, and furniſhed with principles for right conduct and HapIxEss“ The 
Table of CsBes, or Picture of Human Life in Eng/i: Verſe, with 


Norzs. '. 3 N : 
CounTER-PART [contrepartie, Fr. contraparte, Tt. in muſic] ſigni- 


ßes only that one part is oppoſite to another, as the bale is ſaid to be 


the counter-part of the treble. 5 : 
CounTER-PaNE, CoUNTER-PAIN, or COUNTER-POINT [ contre- 
pointe, Fr.] a coverlet for a bed, or any thing elſe woven in ſquares. 
t is ſometimes written according to the etymology. | | 
In ivory cofers I have ſtuff d my crowns, | 
In cypreſs cheſts my arras counter-panes. Shakeſpeare. 
CounTER-Pas$ANT [in heraldry} is ſaid when there are two lions 


or other beaſts on the ſame eſcutcheon, the one paſſing or walking one 
way, and the other another, ſo that they look the direct oppoſite 


ways. 
e EI in fortification] a trench made againſt the be- 
fiegers, and which of conſequence has its parapet turned towards 
them, | 
CounTER-Gace [of counter and gage; in carpentry] a method 
uſed in meaſuring the joints, by transferring the breadth of a mortoiſe 
to the place in the timber, where the tenon is to be, in order to make 
them fit together, _ | 
CounTER-PLEA [in common law] a replication, a croſs or contrary 
plea, particularly ſuch as the demandant alledges againſt a tenant in 
_ or dower, who prays the king's aid, Sc. for his defence, 
Te; | DS 
To CounTes-PLOT [of counter and plot] to oppoſe one plot or ar- 
thce by another. ED 
CounTER-PLOT [from the verb] a plot contrived to overthrow ano- 
ther plot; a ſham-plot 3 a fetch or wile againſt another. The wolf that 
had a plot upon the kid, was confounded by a counter-p/ot of the kid's 
upon the wolf. L' E/ftrange. | 
CoUNTER-POINT [ contrepoint, Fr. contrappunta, It. in muſic] is the 
old way of compoſing parts by ſetting points or pricks one againſt ano- 
ther, to expreſs the ſeveral concords, the length or meaſure of which, 


was according to the words or ſyllables to which they are applied. 


CounTER-POINT, See COUNTER-PANE. 
CounTER-VALLATION [in fortification] a counter-line or ditch, 


made round a place beſieged, to prevent the allies and excurſions of 
the garriſon, | 


To CounTer-porse [contrepeſer, Fr. contrappeſare, It. contrapeſer, 


Sp.] 1. To counter-balance, to act againſt with equal weight. Weights 
Ounter-poifing one another. Digby. 2. To produce a contrary action 
by an equal weight, The heavineſs muſt be counter-p1ris'd by a plum- 
met. Wilkins, 3. To act with equal force againſt a perſon or cauſe. 
— of Engliſh will be able to beard and counter-poiſe the reſt. 
tnjtr, | | 
CounTER-Porse [ contrepoids, Fr. contrappeſo, It. contrapeſo, Sp.] 
1. An equal force in the oppoſite ſcale of the balance, equipon- 


derance. Faſtening that to our balance, we put a metalline counter- 


ſeiſe into the oppoſite ſcale. Boyle. 2. As when one thing is weighed 
Nanny another, the ſtate of being placed in the oppoſite ſcale of a ba- 
Th' eternal hung forth his golden ſcales, 
 Wherein all things created firſt he-weigh'd, 
The pendulous round earth with balanc'd air 
In counter-poiſe, | Milton. 
3. quivalence of force or power. The ſecond nobles are a counter- 
fei to the higher nobility. Bacon. 
; TATER-POLSE [with horſemen] is the balance of the body, or 
e überty of the aclion and ſeat of a horſeman, acquired by practiſing 


i" the manage, ſo that in all the motions the horſe inakes, the horſe- 


man d 
contin 


_ ves in the middle of the ſaddle, bearing equally on the ſtirrups, 


8 to give the hoiſe the ſeaſonable and proper aids. 
the 3 o7fon ¶ contrepoiſon, Fr.] an antidote to ſtop or prevent 
burbnoe. 5 of poiſon, Counter-poiſons mult be adapted to the cauſe. 4r- 
a TER-PRESSURRE [of counter and preſſure] a preſſure or preſſing 
8 the contrary fide, power acting in a contrary direction. 
2 courſe, | 
at 10 the counter. preſſure every way 
equal vigour might their motions ſtay, 


. — by a ſteddy poiſe the whole in quiet lay. Blackmore, 


ok a {ch 
E 2 2 . 
me. The obligation not to enter into a treaty of peace with 


ance, . l 1 : : 
Minary iy ma entire monarchy of Spain were yielded as a preli- 

« Vers ruck out of che Ku RP e by the Dutch. Ss. 
TER-ROL [of ccunter and roll] it is now generally written as 


bes not incline his body more to one ſide than the other, but 


&-PROJECT- [of counter and project] the correſpondent part 


CO y- 


it is ſpoken, control] to preſerve the power of detecting frauds by 4 
counter account. | | 

CoUuNTER-ROLMENT | from counter. rol] a counter account, control- 
ment. This preſent manner of exerciſing this office, hath ſo many 
interchangeable warrants and controlments, whereof each running 
through the hands of ſo many, is ſufficient to argue and convince all 
manner of falſhood. Bacor. | 

CoUNnTER-ROLL [in law] a counter-part of the copy of the rolls, re- 
lating to appeals, inqueſts, &c. 

COUNTER-ROUND (2 military term] a certain number of officers, 
going to viſit the rounds or the ſentinels. 

 CounTer Salient [in heraldry] is when two beaſts are borne in a 

coat of arms in a poſture leaping from each other directly the contrary 
way. | 

CounTERSCARP [contreſcarp, Fr. contreſcarpa, It. contraeſcarþa, Sp. 
in fortification] is properly that outſide or ſlope of the moat which 18 
next the campaign, and faces the body of the place; alſo the covert 
way, with its glacis or flope and parapet. 

COUNTER-SCUFFLE, a falling out of friends one with another; 
alſo a ſcuffle among priſoners in the counter. 0 

CoUNTER-SECURITY {in Jaw] ſecurity given to a party, who has 
entered into bonds or other obligations for another. | 

To CounTER-51GN, to ſign an order of a ſuperior in quality of a 

ſecretary, to render the thing more authentic. Thus charters are 
ſigned by the king and counter-figned by a ſecretary of ſtate or the lord 
chancellor. | „ | | 

CouNnTER-$O'PHISTER, a diſputant in an univerſity, Who maintains 
an argument with another ſophiſter. 

CounTER Swallow-Tail [in fortification] is an out-work in the 
form of a fingle tenail, wider at the gorge than at the head. 

CounTER-TA'LLY [contretaille, Fr. contrattaglio, It.] one of the 
two tallies or pieces of wood whereon any thing is ſcored. 

CouNTER-TE "NOR [contratenore, It. in muſic] one of the mean or 
middle parts, ſo called as oppoſite to the tenor, Deafucts unqualites 
me for all company, except a tew friends with cœunter-tenor voices. 


 Savift, 


CounTER-TiDE [of cornter and ide] contrary tide. 
Such were our cornter-tidrs at land, and o 
Preſaging of the fatal blow, 
In your prodigious ebb and flow. Dryder. 
CouNnTER-TIME [of counter and time; contretemps, Fr.] 1. The defence 


or reſiſtance of a horſe that intercepts his cadence and the meaſure of 


his manage. Farriers Dictionary. 2. Defence, oppolition. 
Let chearfulueis on happy fortune wait, 
And give not thus the counter-time to fate. Dryden. 5 
 CounTER-TURN {of counter and turn] the cataſtaſis, called by the 
Romans /atus. "The height and full growth of the play, we may call 


the counter-turn, which deſtroys the expectation, ciabroils the action 


in new difficulties. Dryden. 


CouNTER-TR1'PPING [in heraldry] is when two ſtags or other 
beaſts are repreſented in a coat of arms tripping, 7-e. in a light walk- 
ing poſture, and the head of one to the tail of the other. 

To Cou'nTERVAIL [of contra and walls, Lat.] to be of an equal 
value to another thing, to act againſt with equal power. Such qualities 
as are able to countervail exceptions againitthem. Hoster. | 

He fiercely at him flew, | | 
And with important outrage him affail'd ; 
Who ſoon prepar'd to field, his {word forth drew, 
And him wich equal valour countervail'd, Spenſer. 
The profit will hardly counterwail the inconveniences. L E/range. 

CounNTERVAIL, /ub/?. [from the verb] 1. Equal weight, power or 
value ſufficient to obviate an objection. 2. That which has equal weight 
or value with ſomething elſe. The preſent pleaſure of a ſintul act is a 


a poor counter ail tor the bitterneſs of the review. South. 


CounTER-view (of counter and view} 1. Oppoſition, a poſture in 
which two perſons front each other. 8 | | 
Within the gates of hell ſat fin and death 
In counter-wiew. Milton. TO 
2. A contraſt, a poſition in which two different illuſtrate each other. 
1 have drawn ſome lines of Linger's character, in order to place it in 
counter-wview or Contraſt with that of the other company. Swif?. 
To CounTER-work [of counter and work] 1. To counter-att, to 
hinder any effect by contrary operations, | = 
| Heav'n's great view is one, and that the whole 
That counter-works each folly and caprice, 
That diſappoints th' effect of ev'ry vice. Pope. 


2. (In ſortification) to raiſe works in order to oppoſe and ruin the works 


of the enemy. 

Cou'nTess [ contefſe, Fr. conteſſa, It. condeza, Sp. conde/a, Port. 
comitiſſu, Lat.] the wife of a count or earl. 

Cou'xTiNG-House [of count and houſe] an apartment or office 
where merchants enter down and keep their accounts. Their idle bags 
cumbering their court#ng-houſes, put them upon emptying them. Locke, 

Cou'nTLEss [from count] numberleſs, innumerable. 

By one countleſi ſum of woes opprelt. Prior. 55 

Cou' N TRY /ubft, | contree, Fr. of conterrata, Lat. one land adjoin- 
ing to another, contrata, low Lat.] 1. A tract of land, a region. The 
deicriptions of thoſe countries. Sprat. 2. The parts of a region; ge- 
nerally underſtood: in contra- diſtinction to a city or court, rural parts. 
I ſee them hurry from country to town, and then from the town back 
again into the contry. Speaator. 3. The place which any man inha- 
bits. 4. The place of one's nativity, the native ſoil. 

O ſave my country, heav'n ſhall be your laſt, Pope. 
5. The inhabitants of any region. 
All the country, in a general voice, 
Cry'd hate upon him. Shakeſpeare, 

CounTky, adj. [it is ſcarcely uſed as an adj. but in compoſition] 

1. Rural. Come, we'll e'en to our country-ſfeat repair. Norris. 
2. Remote from cities or courts, and having an intereſt oppoſite to that 
of courts ; as, a country gentleman. 3. Peculiar to a region or people. 
She ſpake in her country language. 2 Maccabees. 4. Rude, ignorant, 
untaught. We make a country-inan dumb, whom we will not allow to 
ſpeak but by the rules of grammar. Dryden. 
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COU 
| So many Counts, {0 many cuſlome, 
Fr. Tant de gens, tant de guiſes. 
Lat. Sicut eff mos cuique genti, or lex & regio. 
The Germ. ſay ; Laendlich, fittlich. | : | 
The Lat ſay likewiſe ; Si faerrs Reme, Romano wivito more; fi 
fueris alibi, wiwvito more loci. 5 
CounTRY-MAN | of country and an 1. One of the ſame country, 
one born in the ſame country or tra& of ground, Locke. 2. One that 
dwells in the rural parts. Country-men coming up to the city, leave their 
wives in the country. Graunt, 3. A farmer, a huſbandman. A 
country-man took a boar in his corn, L'Eftrange. | 
CounTtay Por, an ignorant fellow, who may eaſily be impoſed 
u. | | | 
Cov'nry [comitatus, Lat. compte, Fr. contea, It. condada, Sp.] 
1. A ſhire, one of the parts or circuits into which the whole kingdom 
is divided, for the better government of it, and the more eaſy admini- 
niſtration of juſtice. Every county is governed by a yearly officer 
called a ſheriff, who, among other duties of his office, puts in execu- 
tion all the commands and judgments of the king's courts. Of theſe 
counties there are 52 in England and Wales, and Scotland is divided 
into 32 counties or ſhires. 2. An earldom. 3. A count, a lord. Now 
entirely obſolete. The county Paris. Shakeſpeare. He made Hugh 
Lupus county palatine of Cheſter, and gave that earldom to him and 
his heirs, Dawes. : 
 Whatis got in the CounrTy is loft in the Hundreds, 
That is, what is got in general, is loſt in particulars. 
County {ſin a legal ſenſe] the county court. 


Cox Court, a court held every month by the ſheriff or his de- 


puty ; alſo another called a turn, that is held twice a year. | 
CounT1Es Corporate, are either cities or ancient boroughs, upon 


which the kings of England have beſtowed great liberties or privi- 


leges ; as, London, York, Cheſter, Canterbury, as alſo the county 
of the town of Kingſton upon Hull, the county of the town of Ha- 
ferfordweſt, and the county of Litchfield. 

CouxTies Palatine, are in England four in number, viz. Cheſter, 
Durham, Lancaſter, and Ely, the juriſdiction of which was anciently 
very great. The chief governors of theſe, by ſpecial charter from 
the king, ſent out all writs in their own name, and did all things 
touching juſtice as abſolutely as the prince himſelf in other countries, 
only acknowledging him their ſuperior and ſovereign ; but now their 
power is very much abridged, by a ſtatute in Henry VIII's time. 

Cov'ee [in heraldry] from the French, coupe, cut, ſignifies the 


head, or any limb of an animal cut off from the trunk, ſmooth, dif. 
tinguiſhing it from that which is called eraſed, that is, forcibly torn 


off, and thereſore it is ragged and uneven. 
Cov'yeD, or CouPEr”, Fr. [in heraldry} is that honourable par- 
tition which we call party per feſſe, or a line drawn acroſs the eſ- 


cutcheon from fide to fide, at right angles; by ſome ſuppoſed to de- 


note a belt; by others a cut received in battle acroſs the ſhield. 

CouPED,, alſo denotes ſuch croſſes, bars, bends, chevrons, 6c. as 
do not touch the ſides of the eſcutcheon, but are, as it were, cut off 
from them. | | | 

Covye'e [conpee, Fr. in dancing] a motion wherein one leg is a 
little bent, and ſuſpended from the ground, and the other makes a 
motion forwards. . 

Col upER, CowPER, or Coop ER, the name of two towns in Scot- 
land; the one in the ſhire of Angus, about 12 miles north-eaſt of 
Perth; and the other in the county of Fife, about 12 miles weſt of 
St. Andrews. ; t | 

To Cour, verb ad. [copulo, Lat. coupler, Fr. accopiare, It. in 
the ſecond ſenſe, copulare, It. in the neuter ſenſe, koppeln, Du. kup- 
peln, Ger.] 1. To chain together. Couple Clowder with the deep- 
mouth'd Brach. Shakeſpeare. 2. To join together. Still we went 
coupled and inſeparable. Shakeſpeare. Meaſuring ſyllables and coupling 
rhimes. Pee. 3. To marry, to wed, to join perſons in wedlock. 


I ſhall rejoice to ſee you coupled. Sidney. A parſon who couples all our 


begoars. Swift, 

To CouPLE, verb neut, to copulate, as in generation ; to join in 
embraces. Beaſts fall to couple. Bacon. Coupled with them, and be- 
got a race. Milton. NE 

CourLE, /ubft. [couple, Fr. coppia, It. koppel, Du. kuppel, Ger. 
copula, Lat.] 1. A chain or tie that holds dogs together. I'll go in con- 
ples with her. Shakeſpeare. Dogs in couples. L Eftrange. 2. Two, a 
brace. A couple of ſhepherds. Sidney. A couple of hundred pounds, 
Ajchem. By adding one to one, we have the complex idea of a couple. 
Locke. A piece of cryſtal encloſed a couple of drops. Addiſon. z. 
A male and his female. The married couple. Bacon. All ſucceeding 
generations of men are the progeny of one primitive couple. Bentley. 
4. Two things of the ſame kind ſet together. 3. A fort of band to 
tie dogs with. 

| A CoveLe well met, | 

Fr. Us couple bien offorti. The Lat. ſay, Non compoſitus meliùs cum 
Bitho Bacchins. (Bithus and Bacchius were two very famous gladia- 
tors.) Said when two come together who are endued either with 
the ſame virtues, or the ſame vices; though chiefly in the latter caſe. 

CovPLE-BEGGAR [ of corple and noun, 
together. 
No couple-beggar in the land, 

Fre join'd Sh numbers hand in hand. Sawi/?, 
Cov'eLE-CLosE [in heraldry] contains the fourth part of the che- 
vron, and is not borne but by pairs, except there be a chevron be- 
tween them. | | 

Cou'eLET, Fr. 1. A diviſion of an hymn, ode, ſong, Ec. wherein 
an equal number, or an equal meaſure of verſes are found in each 
part, two verſes. | 

The 2 an only conplet fraught, 
ith ſome unmeaning thing they call a 
When he can in one 9 fix 4 abs." Ops. 
| More ſenſe than I can do in fix Sxwife, 
2. A pair, as of doves. 
7 Anon as patient as the female dove, 
E're that her golden couplers are diſclos'd, 
His filence will fit drooping. Shakeſpeare. 


courageonſiy came down, and joined battle with him. Bacon. 


Shakeſpeare. 2. Any thing that ſpreads quick; as, a news paper. 


- ſouth ; and by the Baltic ſea, on the weſt. 


quences. 


Neither ſhall I be way to myſelf, not to deſire a patent granted of 


one who marries beggars | 


Cova AE [Fr. coraggio, It. from cor, Lat. the heart 
ſtoutneſs, mettle, boldnels, ſpirit of enterprize. Courage that grow, 


from conſtitution, very often forſakes a man when he has occaſion { 
it. That courage which ariſes from the ſenſe of our duty, and * 


the fear of offending him who made us, acts always i 
manner. Madiſon. 

Covra'cgovs [couragenx, Fr. coraggiaſe, It.] full of courage fon 
bold, reſolute. He that is courageous among the mighty all he. 
Amos. : 

Covra'ceousLyY [from conrageous] ſtoutly, boldly. 


n an uniform 


The ear] 


Coura'Grovsness [of courageous] courage, boldneſs of ſpirit The 
manlineſs and courageoiſneſi that they had to fight for their country 
2 Maccabees. : | Y 
Cova Nr [Fr. corrente, It.] running. | 

Courant, Fr. ſin heraldry] running, as a buck courant, 
a buck in a running poſture; and the like of any oth 
mal... -- 

CovuRanT, or CouRanTo [ courante, Fr. corrente, It. corriente, 8 
1. A ſort of nimble dance. He is able to lead her a . 


ſignißez 


er ani. 


Cov'ranT, a term uſed to expreſs the preſent time; as, the yey 
1755 is the courant year, the 2oth courant is the 2oth day of the monk 
now running. | 

Price CouRanT of any Merchandiſe, is the known and common 
price given for it. . 

Courant Coin, common and paſſable money. | 

Coura'e, the Indian itch ; a diſeaſe ſomething like a tetter or ring- 
worm. | = 

To Cours [courber, Fr.] to bend, to bow in ſupplication, 

Virtue itſelf of vice muſt pardon beg, 
Yea courb and woo for leave to do it good. Shakeſpeare. 

Co'uritk [Fr. corriere, It. corrto, Sp.] a meſſenger who ride; 
poſt to bring or carry expreſſes, an expreſs, a runner. By ſpeedy 
couriers he advertis'd Solyman. Knolles. CO 

Cov'rLanD, a dutchy, uſually reckoned a part of Poland; but i 
muſt be remembered, that the Courlanders elect their own princes, 
and are governed by their own laws. Its capital is Mittau. The 
dutchy is bounded on the north by the river Du ina, which divide 
it from Livonia; by Lithuania, on the eaft ; by Samogitia, on tie 
CouRoNE', Fr. [in heraldry] crowned. | 
Covurst [cours and courſe, Fr. corſo and corſa, It. curſo, Sp. oi 
curſus, Lat.] 1. Running, race, career. 

Some ſhe arms with ſinewy force, 
And ſome with ſwiftneſs in the courſe. Corry. 
2. Order of ſucceſſion; as, to ſpeak in or by one's conr/e. 3. Pal. 
ſage from place to place, progreſs ; as, the courſe of a river. 4, 
[In navigation] is a ſhip's way, 1. e. that point of the com. 
paſs, or coaſt of the horizon on which the ſhip is to be flezred 
from place to place. When we have finiſhed our courſe from | yre, 
we came to Ptolemais. Ads. 5. Tilt, act of running in the liſts. 4 
fall at the third courſe he received of Phalantry. Sidney. 6. Ground 
on which a race is run. 7. Track or line in which a ſhip fails, « 
other motion is performed. 8. The largeſt fail on the main and fore. 
maſt. To the courſes we have deviſed ſtudding fails. Ralzigy. 9. 
Progreſs from one gradation to another. The ſtate of the conto. 
verly muſt not be altered in the cour/e of the diſputation, 10. Stated 
and orderly method. Courſe of law. Shakeſpeare. Courſe of. deſceit 
and conveyance. Locke. 11. Series of ſucceſſive and methodical pro- 
cedure. The glands did reſolve during her courſe of phyſic. Haie 
man. 12. Conduct, manner of — 2 | 
Tis time we ſhould decree 
What courſe to take. Addiſon. 
13. Method of life, train of actions. It was happy he took 3 
good courſe. Sidney. | | 
That beauteous Emma vagrant courſes took, 
| Her father's houſe, and civil life forfook. Prior. 
14. Naturally bent, uncontrolled will. It is beſt to leave nature i 
her courſe, who is the ſovereign phyſician, Temple. 
So every ſervant took his courſe, 
And bad at firſt, they all grew worſe. Prior. a 
15. Orderly ſtructure. The tongue defileth the whole body, and « 
teth on fire the courſe of nature. St. James. 16. Series of conle- 


Senſe is of courſe annexed to wealth and power, 
No muſe is proof againſt a golden ſhower. arth. 
17. A ſervice of meat to be ſet on the table at one time. With a 4 
cond cour/e the tables load. Dryden. 18. Regularity, ſettled rule, 


courſe to all uſeful projectors. Swift. 19. Empty form. Promiſe 
are no more than words of courſe. L'Eflrange. 0 ©. 
Covsss, is often uſed for the time ordinarily ſpent in (wy 
ſcience; as, a courſe of ſtudies ; alſo the elements of an art ex A n 
and . in a methodical ſeries. Hence our cour/es of ana 5 
hiloſoph , Ee. f 
g Co 4 [with huſbandry] every fleece, turn or parcel of hay lad 
on a cart at once. : f 
Cours [with architects] a continued range of wow ons 
the ſame height throughout the length of the work, an 
rupted by any aperture. ä 
Covese of Plinths [in maſonry] is the continuity of A 
ſtone, &c. in the face of a building. ge by onde 
Civil Course, the collection of the Roman laws compi | 
of Juſtinian. +. Git- 
22 Couxsk, the collection of the canon law made b/ & 
tianus. 0 
To Couxsx, verb act. (ow the noun] 1. To * A Fee ; 
We cours'd him at the heels. Shakeſpeare. 2 To puriue To put 
that hunt in view; as, to courſe a hare with dogs. 3: 
ſpeed, to force to run. 
Let them not drink nor eat, a | Mor 
And coxr/e them oft, and tire them in the heat. 4 5 


k 2 


e {0 


| Fr. Bon fait avoir ami en cour, car le proces en eſi plus court. By court Cov | 
is here meant a court of juſtice, and ſo underſtood, it is very true; Cou'kTESAN, or Cou'RTEZAN, Fr. 1, A lady or gentlewoman be. 


COU COU 
derb neut. to run, to rove about. 
To dene 1 ſavy fair | Favars and commiſſions. L'Eftrange. 
222 as ſtags ran looſe, and cours'd around his chair. Dryden. CourT-yanp [of court and band the handwriting uſed in records 
1 sR [of courſe, courſier, Fr. e 105 1. A running or and judicial proceedings. Write court-hand. Shakeſpeare. 
Co 7 a ſwift horſe, a war-horſe; a word not uſed in proſe. CovurT o e a court of record held at Guildhall, in Lon- 
hunting The impatient courſer — in every vein, don, before the lord-mayor and aldermen, ſheriff; and recorder; where 
And pawing ſeems to beat the diſtant plain: all pleas, real, perſonal, and mixt, are determined. 
Hills, vales, and floods appear already croſt, CovurT Lands, are ſuch lands as the lord of the manor keeps in his 
And ere he ſtarts, a thouſand ſteps are loſt. Pope. own hands, for the uſe of his family and for hoſpitality. 


ho purſues the ſport of courſing hares. A leaſhis a Covar of Peculiars, a ſpiritual court held in pariſhes free from the 
| A perſon w > which a falconer holds his hawk, or a courſer juriſdiction of the biſhops, which peculiarly balbag to the archbiſhop 


CourT-ravou, favours conferred by princes. Pleaſures, cs 


. hound. Hanmer. of Canterbury, in whoſe province there are fifty ſeven ſuch - 
8 * the ſchools] a diſputant. ard lars, 4 | 7 * 
Fe [with racers] a horſe for running, or for ſervice ; al- Court of Requeſts, a court of equity, of the ſame nature with the 
ſy a jockey court of chancery, but inferior to it, being principal 
9 ; 


Ln” ith ſailors] the main- ſail and fore-ſail. dhe help of ſuch petitioners as in conſcionable caſes dea 
3 of CoursEs [a fea phraſe] is when a ſhip ſails by ſupplication, 
2 ta main-ſail and fore- ſail, without lacing on any bonnets, or Charles J. 

: h 


fails. | | Co'vRT-Lapy [of court and lady] a lady converſant or employed at 
ning it) of women, only uſed in the plural in this ſenſe] their court. Locke uſes it. 91 935 e 


menia. Stoppage of women's courſes. Harwey. CouRT-ROLL, a roll that contains an account of the number and 
8 [in a alley y ſpace or paſſage about a foot and a half nature of the ſeveral lands which depend on the juriſdiction of the — 
broad, on both ſides of which ſtaves are placed. of the manor, with the names of the tenants or copy- hol ders, that 
ir [cour, Fr. corte, It. probably of cors, Lat. and that of are admitted to any parcel of lands, Cc. 
70. Gr. koett, Du. curtis, low Lat. Jubnſon] 1. A yard or open Co VRT-CARDs, the pictured cards; alſo gay fluttering fellows, 
Ps belonging to a houſe or houſes. You muſt have, before you Co'uRT-PROMISEs, ſo ate generally called fair {ſpeeches from 


with the king 
But this court was ſuppreſſed by ſtat. 16 and 17 of 


come to the front, three courts 5 a green court plain, with a wall a- great men to their clients, without any intention of performance, and 


bout it ; a ſecond court of the ſame, but with little turrets or embel- only made uſe of to keep dependance, or to quiet untuly minds. Favor 
liaments upon the wall; and a third court to ſquare with the front, to aule INCETTUS, | „ Sls 
de only incloſed with a naked wall. Bacon. 2. A ſmall opening, in- Co'URT-TRICKs, ſtate policy, inſincerity. | 
cloſed with houſes, and paved with broad ſtones. | SE To Cova r [ courtiſer, Fr. corteggiare, It.] 1. To make love to, to 
Cover [cour, Fr. corte, It. Sp. and Port.] 1. The palace of a king, woo, to ſolicit a woman to marriage. 
Ec. the place where a prince reſides. . 5 When ſilent ſcorn is all they gain, | 
This our court infected with their manners, A thouſand court you, tho' they court in vain. Pope. 
Shews like a riotous inn. —Ghakeſpeare. 2. To deſire earneſtly, to ſeek. Their own eaſe would teach children 
You would think he had never ſeen a court. | to court commendation. Locke 3. To flatter, to endeavour to 
+. The prince, with his retinue of courtiers. Some of them were pleaſe. WEE | 


employed to follow the courts of their kings to adviſe them, COURTAU'D, a ſhort, thick ſer man, a durgeon. Fr. 

ſenple. 3. The attendance that is paid to a prince or great man, CourTaup [with horſemen] a crop or cropped horſe; a bob- 

4. The art of pleaſing, the art of inſinuation. Flatter me, make thy tail. 8 8 | | | 

art. Dryden. 5. Court is often uſed in compoſition in moſt of its CourTaup [with muſicians] a ſhort baſſoon, | 

leaſes. | | CourTaup. [with gunners] a ſhort piece of ordnance uſed at 
Count car, Fr. corte, It. and Port. curia, Lat. in law] 1. A hall fea. 5 3 

or place where juſtice, military, civil, or eccleſiaſtical, is adminiſtered; Cov'RTENAL, a town of the iſle of France, about 50 miles ſouth - 

as, the courts at Weſtminſter, Let us have knowledge at the court of of Paris. ; | f 5 

euard, Shateſprave. | e _ Cov'tTeous [courtors, Fr. corteſe, It. cortes, Sp. and Port.] civil, 


The archbiſhop | affable, gentle, well bred, full of acts of reſpect. Supple and cowr- 
Of Canterbury, accompanied with other dcs to the people. Shakeſfeare, One while courteous, Civil, and 
Learned and reverend fathers of his order, obliging, but within a ſmall time after ſupercilious. South, 
Held a late court at Dunſtable. Shakeſpeare. CouU'RTEOUSLY, civilly, affably, Sc. He let them courteonſiy 
2. The judges themſelves who fit there. | paſs. Watton, Chriſt did courteoyly receive all. Calamy. Enter- 
A friend in CourT is worth a penny in a man's purſe, tertain d him courteouſly. Broome. 5 | 


'RTLOUSNESS [of courteous] courteous behaviour. 


for the favour either of judge or jury can go a great way towards longing to the French, or any other court. This ſenſe is now obſolete. 
raining a ſuit, or at leaſt (as the French ſay) will ſhorten it: Some 2. A Frofeſſed ſtrumpet or whore, a woman of the town. With them 


underſtand it at court, and there a real ſincere friend or patron is good there are no ſtews, no diſſolute houſes, no courte/ans. Bacon, The 


likewiſe; but a dependance upon a pretended unſincere one is the ruin Corinthian is a column laſciviouſly deck'd like a courre/an, Wotton, 
of many a man, who ſpends years, and beggars his family in atten- Rhodope, the courteZamn. Addiſon. . | | 
dance upon promiſes to no purpoſe. In the firſt ſenſe we have ano- Cou'kTESY [ courtoifie, Fr. cortigiana, It. corteſia, Sp. and Port.] 
ther proverb to the ſame purpoſe: As a man is befriended, ſo is the law 1. Civility, elegance of manners, complaiſance. He who was com- 
ended. The Lat fay : Dat weniam corvis, vexat cenſura columbas, or, pounded of all the elements of affibility and courteſy towards all kinds 
Pecunioſus etiam nocens, non damnatur. | of people, brought himſelf to a habit even of rudeneſs towards the 

| Far from Cour, far from care. queen. Clarendon. 2. An act of civility or reſpet, The mayor in 
Lat. Procul à Jowe, procul a fulmine. (Far from Jupiter, far from courteſy ſhewed me the caſtle. Shate/peare, Not accepting Poly- 
is thunder.) The Germ. ſay : Weir von dannen iſt gut furn ſcauſ3, phemus's courteſy, to be the laſt that ſhall be eaten up. Bacon. 3. A 
(Diſtance is the beſt ſecurity againſt a ſhot.) The Fr. ſay as we: curtſy, or reverence, done by a woman. | 


Loin de la cour, loin de /ouci, The meaning is, that the intrigues of 3 Some country girl, {carce to court y bred. Dryden. 
a court are generally attended with ſo much danger, that it is pru- Full of Covarksx, full of craft. 


dent to avoid it; or it may be underſtood, that a bare diſcharge of a It very often proves ſo. Sincere perſons are obſcrved to be the leaſt 
man's duty in an employ at court, is attended with a great deal of given to ceremony: and there 1s ground for ſuſpicion, when a man is 
care. . over full of his profeſſion of friendſhip: and ſuch a one is very well 
Court of Admiralty, a court firſt eſtabliſhed by king Edward III, anſwered by another proverb. | | 
for the decifion of cauſes relating to ſea- affairs. | 5 Lefs of your CouRx TEST, and more of your purſe, 
Covar Baron, the court of a lord of a manor (which in ancient Lat. Re opitulandum & non verbis. The Scots ſay ; where there is 
times were ſtiled barons) which he holds within his own precincts, in #'er mickle courteſy, there is little kindneſs, The It. have a very good 
vhich admittance and grants of lands are made to copy-holders, and proverbial rhime to the ſame purpoſe. 
wrenders are accepted, &c, The proceedings of the court-baron. _ Chi ti fa piu carrezze che non ſole, 
Feeckator. 55 O ha gabbato, o gabbare ti wole. 1 8 
Cour Bouillon [in cookery} a particular method of boiling fiſh in (He that ſhews you more civility than uſual, either has cheated you or 
vine, verjuice, and vinegar, and ſeaſoned with all ſorts of ſpice. intends it.) The Fr. ſay ; trop grand reſpect oft ſuſpe. (Too much 
COURT-CHAPLAIN [of court and chaplain] a chaplain who attends reſpe is ſuſpect.) i 
the king, to celebrate the holy offices. Swift uſes it. ou TEST [in law] a tenure not of right, but by the favour 
. Cover of Chivaliy, called alſo the Marſhal's Court, a court which or indulgence of others; as, to hold upon courteſy. 
's the fountain of marſhal law, where the lord high conſtable of Eng- —CourTesy of England [in law] a tenure, by which a man who 
land and the earl marſhal fit as judges. marries an heireſs, Who is poſſeſſed of lands in fee- ſimple, or fee-tail 
Courts Chriſtian, ſpiritual courts, in which matters relating to general, &c. and has a child by her, which comes alive into the 
ariſtanity are more eſpecially managed, and ſuch as cannot well be word; altho' the mother and the child both die immediately, yet if he 
determined without good {kill in divinity : and therefore the judgesare were in poſſeſſion, he ſhall hold the land during his life, under the 
vines, archbiſhops, bithops, archdeacons, Qc. title of tenant per legem Angliæ; this is called in Scotland, carialitas 
ohr Days, days when the courts of judicature are open, and Scotiæ, where, as well as in England, it is allowed. 
pleas held. To CourTzsy [from the noun. It is commonly ſpoken as if writ- 
; Court of Delegates, a court where delegates or commiſſioners are ten curt/y] 1. To perform an act of reverence in general, as a man, 
ee by the king's commiſſion to fit in the court of Chancery, Toby approaches, and cour!'fies thereto. Shakeprare. 
3 upon an appeal made to him. This is granted in three Petty traffickers, 
ua e Whena ſentence is given by the archbiſhop, or his official, That court) to them, do them reverence. Shakeſpeare. 
a eccleſiaſtical cauſe. zdly, When a ſentence is given in an ec- 2. To make a reverence, as a woman. 
in the erg nay in places exempt. 3dly, When ſentence is given If 1 ſhould meet her in my way, 
bh ty court, in ſuits civil or marine, by order of the civil We hardly court to each other. Prior. 
Coy Cou'RTAIN, or CouR TIN {courtine, Fr. Cortina, It. and Sp. itt 
wank ; Mo RESSER [of court and dreſſer] one that dreſſes perſons of fortification] the front of a wall or rampart lying between two baſtious. 
SY derer. Arts of giving colours, appearances aud reſem- See CURTAIN, 5 
No Pk court-drefſer Fancy. Locke, | | 
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COW 


Cov'rritr [from court] 1. One that has a place at court, or that 
ollows the court of princes. I am no courtier, nor verſed in ſtate 
affairs. Bacon. 2. A polite perſon, or a perſon full of compliments. 
3. One that ſolicites or courts the favour of others. Courtiers of beau- 
teous freedom. Shakeſpeare, There was not among all our princes 
a greater courtzer of the people than Richard III. Suchling. 


Cov'rTLAss [coutelas, Fr. coltellaccio, It.] a hanger, a ſort of ſhort | 


ſword, that has but one edge. This ſhould be coutla/5, or cutlaſs. 
See CUTLASS. 

CourTnEuTLAU'GHE [old law] one who knowingly cheriſhes, 
entertains, or hides any Farm that is out-lawed. 

Co'urRTLIKE, adj. [of court and [ike] elegant, polite. Our Engliſh 
tongue is as fluent as the Latin, as courteous as the Spaniſh, as court/ite 
as the French, and as amorous as the Italian. Camden. 

Cov'kTLINEsSs [of conrth] courtlike behaviour, elegance of man- 
ners, civility. | 

Cov'rTi.Y, adj. [g. d. courthife] polite, elegant of manners, re- 
lating or retaining to the court, ſoft, flattering. 
| In our own time (excuſe ſome courtly Rains) 

No whiter page than Addiſon's remains. Pope. 
Cour, adv. elegantly, in the faſhion or manner of courts. 
They can 3 nothing ſo courtly writ, or which expreſſes ſo much 
ation of a gentleman, as Sir John Suckling. Dryden. 

Cou'tTRAY, a town of the Auſtrian Netherlands, on the river 
Lys, about 23 miles ſouth of Ghent, and 14 eaſt of Ypres. 

Cou'tTSHIP [from court] 1. The act of ſoliciting favour. 

He paid his coyr://5:þ with the croud, 

As far as modeſt pride allow'd. Swift, 
2. Courteſy, civility. | 

My court/hip to an univerſity, | 

My modeſty I give to ſoldiers bare. Donne. | 
3. Fine amorous "Se. or carriage. 4. The act of wooing a woman 
or letting her to marriage. | | 

| n tedious cour!/4ip we declare our pain. Dryden. 

In the time of courzfip, and the firſt entrance of marriage. Ad- 
dijon, | 7 

To Cov'srw [conferer, Fr. N. B. conffner in French ſignifies only 
to call couſin] to defraud, to cheat. See Cozen. 

Cou'sin [Fr. cugino, It. cupan, Sax. conſanguineus, Lat.] a kinſ- 
man or kinſwoman by blood, any one gollaterally related, more re- 
motely than brother or ſiſter. | 

Tybalr, my ceuſn ! O my brother's child! Shakeſpeare. 
My father's ſiſter's fon, Ws 8 
And conſin german to great Priam's ſeed. Shakeſpeare. 

Cov'six, a title of honour, which the king beſtows on peers and 
nobles, particularly on a counſellor, and to foreign princes of the 
blood, &c. | | 

Paternal Cousins, are ſuch as iſſue from relations on the ſather's 
ſide. | = | 

Maternal Cousins, thoſe on the mother's ſide. | 

Cov'ss1NET [with architects] a cuſhion, is the ſtone which crowns 
a piedroit or pier, or that lies immediately over the capital of 
the impoſt, and under the ſweep; alſo the ornament in the lonic 
capital between the abacus and echinus, or quarter-round, ſerving to 
torm the volutes. | | 

Cov'su [in heraldry] is the ſame as rempli, and ſignifies a piece 
of another colour or metal placed on the ordinary, as it were ſewed 
on. This is generally of colour upon colour, or metal upon metal, 
contrary to the general rule of heraldry ; and therefore this word is 
uſed. according to the ſigniſication of the French, to diſtinguiſh that 

the piece is not properly upon the field, but in the nature of a thing 
fewed on. Fr. 

Courax'crs, a port town, and biſhop's ſee in Normandy, in France, 
about 100 miles welt of Rouen. | | 

CovrRa's, a town of Guenne, in France, about 20 miles north- 
eaſt of Bourdeaux. e | 

Cov'vert {ſin heraldry] denotes ſomething like a piece of hang- 
ing, or a pavilion falling over the top of a chief or other ordinary, ſo 
as not to hide, but only to be a covering to it. 

Covy of Partridges, c. [ counte, Fr.] a flock of theſe fowls. See 
Covey. | | | 

4 Covy of wwhzres, a bawdy-houſe well provided with them. A 

cant low word. | | ts 

A Cow, anciently ia the plur. kine, keen, now generally cozves, tho? 
Line be (till retained in poetry [cu, Sax. ko, Dan, koe, Du. kuk, Ger. 
ku, Teut. koo, Su. They who are fond of finding the origin of the 
word in the Greek or Latin, ars apt to derive it from xv, Gr. to con- 
ccive, becauſe the cow is the mother of the herd] the female of 
the bull, an animal kept for her milk and calves. The horns of oxen 
and cows are larger than the bulls. Bacon. 

| Curs'y Cows have Hort horns. 

This proverb is ſarcaſtically apply'd to ſuch perſons, who though 
they have malignity in their hearts, have feebleneſs in their hands, 
diſabling them from wreaking their malice on the perſons they bear 
ill will to: alſo, under this ridiculous emblem of curs'd cows, invete- 
rate enemies are couched, whoſe barbarous deſigns are often fruſtrated 
by the interveation of an overruling providence, according to the Lat. 
Dat Deus immiti, cornua curta boi. 

CGho would keep a Cow, when they may have a pottle of milk for 
a penny ? : 
This proverb is a wicked inſinuation that it is a folly for a man to 
be at the expence of a wife and family, when he may have a miſtreſs 
for a triſte, | 

Manx a goov Cow Hath a bad calf. - 

That is, many a good or wiſe man hath a wicked or ſtupid child. 
Lat. Heroum filii noxit, Gr. A19gwy newu? TiXuc AL. Hittory fur- 
nithes us with various inſtances of men in all capacities and ſtations, 
great and ſmall, wiſe, virtuous, and valorous, whoſe children have 
degenerated. But it furniſhes us with perhaps as many inſtances on 
the contrary ſide of the queſtion ; whence the Lat. Fortes creantur 
fertibus. e | 

| He cats the calf in the Cow's belly. 
Or, according to another proverb; he pends the Michaelmas rent in 
ele Midſummer moon: that is, he ſpends his rents before they be due. 


_ Co'wisn, adj. [from to cow, to awe] timorous, mean 


are many pretenders to the art of farriering and cow-/eeching, va) 


COX 


The Fr. ſay : i/] mange ſon bled en herb. (He eats his corn before ; 
is ripe, 5 
To Cow one [from coxward, by contraction. Johnſon] to Put 
out of heart, to keep one in awe. It hath cw'd my better . 
man. Shakeſpeare. Fan o 

When men by their wives are cow'/, 
Their horns of courſe are underſtood. Hudibras. 
Cow Blakes, cow-dung dried for fuel. | 
Cow Wheat, a weed that grows among corn, 
Cow DPrare [of coul, Effex, a tub} a ſort of brewing veſſel. 
cooler. C. 4 
Cow Herd [cu-hynd, Sax. koe-harder, Du. kue⸗herter 
keeper, or one who looks after kine, one who tends cows. 
K Cow Houſe [of cow and houfe] the houſe in which con; hs 
ept. | : 
Cow Keeper [of cow and keeper] one who keeps cows. Ty 
terms coxu-Feeper and hogherd, are not to be uſed in our language Ta 
there are no finer words in the Greek. Broome. So 
Cow'arp [couard, Fr. codardo, It. or, as ſome will, of cop a 
gerd, Teut. nature] of the nature of a cow, one cow-heart 
who has no courage, a poltron. Some are brave one day, 
another. Temple. 
What can enoble ſots and flaves and cowards, 
Alas! not all the blood of all the Howards. Pope. 
2. It is fometimes uſed as an adjective. Loud and coxvard cries, Hal. 


fheare. 


, Ger, 1 


ed, ons 
and Wart; 


Invading fears repel my coward joy. Prior. 
Cowarn [in heraldry] is repreſented in an eſcutcheon by 2 11, 
with his tail doubled or turned in between his legs, and is called! 
lion coward, OR et | ; 
Wut a Coward to his metal and he'll fight the devil, 
The metal here meant is probably deſperation, and that perf nut 
have but a mean ſpirit indeed, that nothing will exaſperate. Ty, 
upon a worm and it will turn. | | 
_ Cow'arpice [conardiſe, Fr. cocardia, It. cobardia, Sp. and Por, 
want of courage, habitual fear, timidity. _ | 
Cow'arDLiIxEss [of cowardly] want of courage, fear, puſl:y. 
mity. | 05290 
| Coarardice alone is loſs of fame. Dryden. . 
Cow'aRDLY, adj. [from coward] 1. Fearful, timorous. Hi ge. 
nius, otherwiſe brave and confident, was, in the preſence of x, 
vius, poor and cowardly. Bacon. 2. Mean, ſuitable to a cowand. 
I do find it cowardly and vile, 
For fear of what might fall, ſo to prevent 
The time of life. Shakeſpeare. | 
Cow'axpLy, adv. daſtardly, faint-heartedly, meanly, Men c. 
no courage, who had moſt cowardly turned their backs. Knoll. 
_ Cow'arpous, adj. cowardly. 1 
Cow'arpsnip [of coxvard] the character or qualities of a cowar!,; 
meanneſs, Now obſolete. Shakeſpeare uſes it. 


It is the cox terror of his ſpirit 
That dares not undertake. Shakeſpeare. 
Cow [ecuculla, Lat.] a hood, ſuch as monk's wear. Fran 
Cornfield invented to ſignify his name, St. Francis with his hery 2! 
in a cornfield, Camden. | 
| It is not the Cow makes the friar. 
Lat. Cuculla non facit monachum. That is, it is not the exter, 
but the interior we are to examine into, before we form a judgmeit 
of a perſon : or, it may be underſtood, that the prieſt is never the 
more holy, nor the lawyer or phyſician more {kilful, becauſe they 
have the ſeveral habits of their profeſſions on. | 
Cow-LEECH [of cow and leech] one who profeſſes to cure dillen- 
pered cows. | 
To Cow-Letcn [from the noun] to profeſs to cure cows. There 


ignorant. Mortimer. | | 
Co'wLsTare [of cob and fag] the ſtaff on which a velle! 1 ſup- 
ported between two men. 
Mounting him upon a cow//taf, 
Which toſſing him ſomething high, 
He apprehended to be Pegaſus. Suck/ing. Wo 
The way by a cow/taff is ſafer : the ſtaff mult have a bunch in 1 
middle, ſomewhat wedgelike, and covered with a ſoft bolſter, Wi 
man. : 
Cow'st 1p [caplippe, Sax. as ſome think from the e 0 
its ſcent to the breath of a cow; perhaps from growing much inp * 
grounds and often meeting the cow's lip. Jobinſon.] it 15 or cal 5 
pagil, and grows wild in the meadows ; a ſpecies of primro 1 ; 
might as well ſay that a cowflip is as white as a lily. Sidney, Il 
cowſlip's bell I ie. Shakeſpeare. ; | 
Co'wsninG-WoORT, a plant which is a ſpecies of mullen. | FF 
Co'w-wetp {of cow and weed] a plant which is a ſpecies of ci 
vil, | | f 
CoW-wH EAT [of cow and wheat] a plant very common 
and ſhady places. : 
Co EER [of a ſhip] the hollow or arched part of its ſtern, * 
To Cow, or To e cabrrian, Wel. courber, Fr. ot Pb 
borrowed from the manner in which a cow finks on her mn 0 
ben.] to ſtoop, to link by bending the knees, to {quat com 
kneel. 


n wood: 


The fplitting rocks cower'd in the ſinking ſands, 
And would not daſh me with their ragged ſides. 
Each bird and beaſt beheld : 
Approaching two and two; theſe cow'ring low Milan 
With blandiſhments, each bird ſtoop'd on his WINS: 
Our dame fits cowring o'er a kitchen fire. l who 
Cow'rinG [with falconers] the quivering of young 
ſhake their wings in ſign of obedience to the old one. 
Cox Os, Lot. [with anatomiſts] the hip- bone. 
Cox-comn [of cock and comb, corrupted from cock _ 
top of the head. As the cockney did to the eels, W _ 1d cried 
in the paſty alive; ſhe rapt them o th" coxcombs with a 45 
down, wantons, down. Shakeſpeare. 2. The comb reic 


Shakeſpeare 


C RA 


hich licenſed fools wore formerly in their caps. There take 
roxcomb © Why this fellow has baniſh'd two of his daughters, and 
m 


. ii a blefling againſt his will: if thou follow him, thou muſt 
1 _ we Shakeſpeare. 3. A conceited fool, a filly fel- 
need: 


a cock, W 


| b a ſuperficial pretender to any thing. 
aegis : _ "Tooth he thou coxcomb hilly, 
Quarter or council from a foe. Hudibras, 
Every pretending coxcomb. L'Eftrange. 


Cox-BONES, or Cox Noons, a vulgar and odd unintelligible 


Fe Iium, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the ſame as coxæ os, 
ſo called, becauſe it contains the gut ilium. 

Cox-co'MICAL [of coxcomb] conceited, foppiſh. A very low word, 
Without the influence of cox-comical ſenſeleſs cabal. Dennis. . 

Coxe'vDIX [with anatomiſts] is the ſame with coxa and os iſchium, 

4 is the third and lower of the bones called oſſa innominata, and has 
” oe cavity or hollow called acetabulum coxendicis, that receives 
hey I of the thigh bone: the circumference of this hollow being 
= ed with a griſtle, called its ſupercilium. It was on this part Aneas 
cid that wound from Diomede, which is fo correctly and anatomi- 
call deſcribed by Homer : : 8 | 
| Ohzo0t de o #0TUATY, gos 0 He TEYOVTE. Iliad, lth. Jo I. 307. 
e. He broke (ſays the poet) the acetabulum, and burſt 5% the liga- 
ments. Ligamenta femur offi Coxendicis adnectantia DUO magis pre- 
eipun Cenſentur Veſaliis Opera omnia. Edit. Boerhav. & Albin. tom. 1. 


208. | 
. Gr, adj. (prob. of quoi, Fr. why, coz, Fr. from quietus, Lat. John- 


fon] 1. Modeſt, decent. 


Jaſon is as coy as is a maide ; oy 
He looked piteouſly, but naught he ſaid. Chancer. 
„ Reſerved, ſhy, not eaſily condeſcending to familiarity. 
A ſoe of folly and immodeſt toy, 
Still ſolemn ſad, or ſtill diſdainful coy. Spenſer. 
Like Daphne ſhe as lovely and as coy. Waller. ; 
To Coy [from the adj.] 1. To behave reſervedly, not to admit 
familiarity. 3 | 
What coying it again, | 
No more, but make me happy. Dryden. 
2. To make difficulty, not to condeſcend willingly. 
If he coy'd | 1 5 
To hear Cominius ſpeak, I'll keep at home. SSH pere. 
Co'vLy, adv. [from coy] ſhily. . 
His hand he coy/y ſnatcht away : 
From forth Antinous' hand. Chapman. 
Co'yxess [from coy] ſhyneſs, ſeeming modeſty, diſinclination to 
familiarity, 2 — 
The kind nymph would coyze/s feign, 
And hides but to be found again. Dryden. 
Cors TR EL, ſubſt. a ſpecies of a baſtard hawæ. 
The muſket and the cæyſrel were too weak, 
Too fierce the falcon. Dryden. 

Cor, /ubſt. a cant or familiar word contracted from coin. Be 
merry, coz. Shakeſpeare. | 

To Co'zzx ¶ conſiner, Fr. to coſe is, in the old Scotch dialect, as 
Junius obſerves, to chop or change, whence cogen, to cheat, becauſe 
in ſuch traffic there is commonly fraud. Johnſon] to bubble, cheat or 
chouſe. He would cozex him, and then expoſe him to public mirth 
tor having been cozer'd. Clarendon. 

Co'zexace [from coxen] the act of cozening or cheating, fraud, 
nick. Wiſdom without honeſty is mere craft and cozenage. Ben Fohn- 
ſor, The fraud and cozenage of trading men and ſhop-keepers. Swwif?. 

Co'zexnes [from cozen] one that cozens, tricks, or defrauds. 
There are cozeners abroad, and therefore it behoves men to be wary. 
Thokeſpeare. | 

Cx. is an abbreviation for creditor. 

Crap ſcnabba, Sax. krabbe, Dan. krabba, Su. krab, Du. krebs, 
Ger. crabe, Fr.] 1. A ſea ſhell-fiſh. Thoſe that caſt their ſhell are 


the lobſter, the crab. Bacon. 2. A wild apple, the tree that bears 
tie wild apple. | | 


Noble ſtock, | 


Was graft with crab. tree ſlip, whoſe fruit thou art. Shakeſpeare. 
When roaſted crabs hiſs in the bowl. Shakeſpeare. | 


\. Apeeviſh moroſe perſon. 4. The ſign in the zodiac. Then parts | 


the twins and crab. Creech. 


Cas, adj. it is uſed in contempt for any ſour or degenerate fruit 
45, crab plum. | | 
Better gleanings their worn ſoil can boaſt, 
Than the cab vintage of the neighb'ring coaſt. Dryden. 
The Crap of the wood is laute very good 
For the C An of the ſea ; 
But the wood of the Cras is ſauce for 3 drab, 
Who will not her husband obey. 
An old proverbial rhime, too plain to want a comment. 
. 0 ee Fiſh [in hieroglyphics] was uſed by the Egyptians, to ſig- 
a 15 myſteries that were brought to light, becauſe it lives in holes 
"aw : erocks; and alſo it was the ſymbol of an unconſtant perſon, 
ule it does not always go in the ſame manner, but ſometimes for- 
wards, and ſometimes backwards. 
be Caan, to be croſs-grained, four or ſurly. 


: an [with ſhipwrights] an engine with three claws for launching 
Ps, or heaving them into the 1 —_— 
7 8A BAT ¶ ſome derive it from Crabat a Croatian who firſt wore it] 
art of neckcloth. See CRAVAT 
on BRED [of crabbe, Dan. cnabba, Sax.] 1. Sour or unripe, as 
. : Rough, ſurly, cynical. 
2 arth complexion, and of crabbed hue, 
T a him full of melancholy did fhew. = Spenſer. 
Fa umes more gentle than her father's crabbed, 
5 Rus he's compos d of harſhneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
to dear.” unpleaing. Three cra{bed mouths had ſour'd themſelves 
th, Shateſpeare. 
W charming is divine philoſophy, 
harſh and crabbed as dull fools ſuppoſe. Milton. 


CRA 
4. Difficult, perplexin 


He was a ron, philoſopher, 
And had read ev'ry text and gloſs over, 
Whate'er the crabbed/? author hath, 
Nie underſtood b' implicit faith. Hugdibras. 
Cra'BBEDLY [from crabbed] roughly, ſourly, perviſhly. | 
Cra'BBEDNEsS [from crabbed] 1. Sourneis of taſte. 2; Sournel? 
of countenance. - 3. Difficulty. | 


CRa'BRING [With falconers] is when hawks ſtand too near and 


fight one another. 

CRaB's-EYE, a ſtone found in a craw-fiſh, either the common or 
he large ſea craw-fiſh, reſembling an eye. They are whitiſh bodies, 
from the bigneſs of a pea to that of the largeſt horſebean, rounded on 
one fide, and depreſſed on the. other, heavy, moderately hard, and 
without ſmell. The ſtones are bred in two ſeparate bags, one on each 
ſide of the ſtomach. We have them from Holland, M uſcovy, Poland, 


Denmark, Sweden, Sc. They are alkaline, abſorbent, and ſome- 
what diuretic. Hill. 


To Crack, werb neut. [craquer, Fr. criccare, It, kraecken, Du: 


krachen, Ger.] 1. To make a loud and ſudden noiſe. . I will board 
her, tho' ſhe chide as loud as thunder, when the clouds in autumr: 
crack, Shakeſpeare. 2. To ſplit as wood does for drineſs, to burſt. 
It cracked in the cooling. Boyle. 3. To boaſt or vapour; with . 
Ethiops of their ſweet complexion crac#. Shakeſpeare. 4. To fall to 
ruin, to become bankrupt. The credit of banks cracks, when little 
comes in and much goes out. Dryden. 


To Crack, verb act. 1. To break a thing intochinks, to divide the 


parts a little from each other. Cover your pipes left the irofts cract 
them. Mortimer. 2. To break aſunder, to iplit in two. 

A lute which in moiſt weather rings 

| Her knell alone by cracking of her ſtrings. Donne. 

3. To do any thing with quickneſs or ſmartneſs. 

Hetakes his chirping pint, he cracks his jokes. Pope. 
4. To Crack (or empty) a Bottle with any one. A cant word. 

You'll crack a quart together. Shateſfeare. 5 
5. To deſtroy or break any thing. The bond cc twixt ſon and 
father. Shakeſpeare. 6. To weiken the intellect, to craze. Cracked 
brains. Bacon. He thought none poets till their brains were crack? . 
Roſcommon. IO | | 

A Ca ac [erac, Fr. krack, Du.] 1, A craſhing noiſe, any ſud- 

den and quick found. Thunderbolts ew up from the anvil with dread- 
ful crack: and flaſhes. Addiſon. 2. A whore, in low language. 3. A 
boaſt or brag. Leaſings, backbitings, and vainglorious cracds. Sponſor, 
4. A boaſter. This is only in low language; as, he's a mighty crack. 5. 
A ſudden diſruption, by which the parts are but a little bed. 6. 
The chink, a narrow breach. Contuſions when great, produce a fiſ- 
ſure or crack of the ſkull, 7. The ſound of a body burſting or falling. 


+ Cannons over-charged with double cracks. Shakeſpeare, Far off the 
cracks of falling houſes ring. Dryden. 8. Any breach or diminution; 


24 a flaw. 
I cannot | 
Believe this crack to be in my dread miſtreſs, 
So ſovereignly being honourable. Shakeſpeare. 


9. Crazineſs of intellect. 10. A man crazed. A crack and a pro 
jector. Addijſen 5 

Crack-BRATNED [of cracguer, Fr. to crack, and brain] diſordered 
in the head.. | 

Crack-aeme [of crack and hemp] one fated to the gallows, a crack - 
rope. Come hither crack-hemp. Shakeſpeare. 

CRaA'CKER [from crack] 1. A noiſy boaſting fellow. 

What cracker 1s this ſame that deafs our ears ? Shakeſpeare. 

2. A ſquib, a kind of fire-work, in which a ſmall quantity of powder 
being confined, burſts with great noiſe. The bladder at its breaking 
gave a great report like a cracker. Boyle. 3. A whore. 

Cxa'ckisn, whoriſh, inclined to lewdneſs. A low word. 

To Cra'cle [of caguer, Fr. of kratcken, Du.] to make a ſmall 
and frequent noiſe, to decrepitate. Ice cackles at a thaw. Donne. 

Cg AE Boiling of Sugar [with confectioners] a boiling of ſugar to 
ſuch a degree, that if you dip the tip of your Sager into cold water, 


and thruſt it into the boiling ſugar, and then immediately into the wa- 
ter again, rubbing the ſugar off with the other fingers, it will break 


making a crackling noiſe. 
CRac'kNEL [craquelin, Fr.] a fort of cakes baked hard, ſo as to 
crackle under the teeth. | 
J diſdain 3 | 
His kids, his erachnels, and his early fruit, Spenſer, 
Pay tributary cracknels. Dryden. | 
Crack-RoPE [of crack and rope] a crack-hemp, one that deſerves 
the gallows. | | : | 
Cr a'cow, a city, by ſome accounted the capital of Poland, ſituated 
in the province of Little Poland, and palatinate of Cracow, in a fine 
plain near the banks of the Viſtula, It has an univerſity, is the ſee of 


a biſhop, and the ſeats of the ſupreme courts of juſtice ; it ſtands about 


140 miles ſouth-weſt of Warſaw. Lat. 50% N. Long. 199 30“ E. 


Cra'pLe [crud, C. Brit. enadel, or cnavl, Sax. ] 1. A moveable bed 


for a young child or a ſick perſon, wherein they are agitated with a 
ſmooth motion to and fro to make them ſleep. 
The cradle and the tomb alas ſo nigh ! | 
To live is ſcarce diſtinguiſh'd from to die. Prior. 
Melet the tender office long engage, 
To rock the cradle of repoling age; _ 
With lenient arts extend a mother's breath, _ | 
Make languor ſmile, and ſmooth the bed of death. Pope. 
2. Infancy, or the firſt part of life. Train'd them up even from their 
cradles in arms. Spenſer. A form of worſhip in which they had been 
educated from their cradles. Clarendon. 3. That place in a croſs-bow 
where the bullet lies. | 
CRADLE fot a lobſter] the belly. a 
CRADLE Scythe [with huſbandmen] a ſcythe with a wooden frame 
fixed to it for mowing corn, and the better laying it in order. 
CRADLE [with ſurgeons] a wooden contrivance or device to lay a 
broken leg in after it has been ſet, to prevent i:? being preſſed by the 
bed · clothes, 


CRADLE 
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great mind, and lays a man under incapacities of ſervi 
L'Eftrange. 3. A piece of iron bent at each end, by which two bodies 


ſoarage, it lies in their wings, and proceeds from cold. 


C R A 
CG AbIE [with ſhipwrights] a frame of timber raiſed all along each 
ſide of a ſhip, by the bilge, for the greater eaſe in launching her. 


To Cra'pus {from the ſubſt.] to lay in a cradle, to rock one in a 
cradle. 
The tears ſteal from our eyes when in the ſtreet, 
With ſome betrothed virgin's herſe we meet, 
Or infant's funeral from the cheated womb, 
Convey'd to earth and cradled in a tomb. Dryden. 
CraDlt-cLoaThs [of cradle and cloaths] bed-cloaths that belong 
to a cradle. : 8 5 
Some night-tripping fai exchang . 
In 2 3 child ren where day lay. Shakeſpeare. 
Crarr [crzpr, Sax, crefft, C. Brit. tho Caſaubon chooſes to de- 
rive it of zevzlw, Gr. to abſcond or diſſemble] 1. Craftineſs, cunning, 


ſubcilty, a wile, a trick. This deceit loſes the name of craft. Shake- 


ſpeare. 2. Manual art, trade. Theſe delightful crafts may be ill ap- 
plied in a land. Wotton, A 
Cxarr [with fiſhermen] all ſorts of lines, hooks, nets, &c. for 
fiſhing. on 
Small Carr, ſmall ſhips uſed in the fiſhing trade, &c. alſo hoys, 
catches, ſmacks, lighters, &c. 
Handy CRarT, any mechanical art or trade. 
To Carr, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to play tricks. Now an 
obſolete word. pps > 
You've made fair hands, 
You and your crafts ! | 
You've crafted fair. Shakeſpeare. | 
Cra'rriLy [from crafty] wittily, cunningly. Craftily perſuaded 
Solyman. Kolles. : | 
Cra'rriness [from crafty] cunningneſs, ſtratagem. He taketh 
the wiſe in their own craftine/s. Job. | | 8 
CRrAa'FTSMAN [of craſt and man] an artificer, a mechanic. 
Poliſh'd ivory, 5 | 
Which cunning crafiſinan's hand hath overlaid 
With fair vermillion. Spenſer, 
The oration of Demetrius to his fellow craftſmen. Decay of Piety. | ; 
CRrarTts-Ma'sTER [of craft and maſter] a maſter or one {killed in 
his trade. He is not his crafz/maſter, he doth not do it right. Shake- 
ſpeare. Es | 
0 Cra'rry [from craft] cunning, ſubtle, fraudulent, fly. This op- 


preſſion did make the Iriſh a crafty people; for ſuch as are oppreſſed 


and live in ſlavery, are ever put to their ſhiſts. Davies. 

Crac [ktaeghe, Du. krage, Ger. the neck or collar of a ſhirt or 

other garment] the neck, the nape of the neck: now obſolete. 
They looken bigge, as bulls that been bate, 
And bearen the cragg ſo ſtiff and fo ſtate. _ 

Crac [craig, C. Brit.] 1. A rock. Crag is in Britiſh a rough ſteep 
rock; and it is uſed in the ſame ſenſe in the northern countries at this 
day. Gibſon's Camden. 2. The rugged protuberances of a rock. 

Etna vomits ſulphur out, 
With clifts of burning crags. Fairfax. 
The crag of a high rock. L'Effrange. l 

7 1 CRas, or ſcrag of a leg of mutton, the ſmall end of it. A low 
word. 

Cra'coen, or Cr'accy [from crag] rough, uneven, broken. 

Underneath a craggy clett. Spenſer. | 

On a huge hill, 

Cragged and fteep, truth ſtands: Craſhaw. | 

A very high and craggy mountain. Adaijon. _ 

CRa'GGEDNESS, or Cka'cciness [from cragged] ſulneſs of crags, 
ſtate of being craggy. The craggedne/s or ſteepneſs of that mountain 
maketh many parts inacceſſible. Brerewood. 

CRra'tERA [in old records] a veſſel of burden, a hoy or ſmack. 


Cual, or CaRE'L, a parliament town of Scotland, ſitusted on 
the ſea-coalt of the county of Fife, about 7 miles ſouth-eaſt of St. An- 


drews. 
N Nord [in architecture] twiſted, wreathed, or interwoven 
WOrK. 

To Cram, verb af, {cpamman, or chammian, Sax. cramma, Su.] 
1. To ſtuff, to thruſt cloſe, to fill with more than can be conveniently 
heid. Cram not in people by ſending too faſt company after company. 
Bacon. 2. To fill with too much food. Children would be freer from 
diſeaſes if they were not crammed ſo much. Locke. „ 

Cramm'd with capon from where Pollio dines. Pepe... 


3. To thruſt in by force. This ſword ſhall down thy falſe throat cram 
that word. Hudibras, He will cram his braſs down our throats. 


Sav?ft. 
To CRam, verb neut. to eat beyond meaſure. 
The godly dame who fleſhly failings damns, 
Scolds with her maid, or with her chaplain crams. Pope 
Cra'Ma, CHRA MA, or CRo'ma [with phyſicians] a mixture of 


any thing, whether medicines or elements. 


CRa'MBE [Ag. Gr.] a kind of colewort. 
CRa'MBLING Racket {with gardeners] a fort of herb. 
Ca un [among ſchool-boys] a term uſed, when in rhiming he 
is to forfeit, who repeats a word that was faid before. | 
CRamso [a cant word, probably without etymology. John/er] a 
play at which one gives a word to which another finds a rhime, 
He drain'd his ſkull, 


To celebrate ſome ſuburb trull ; 

His ſimilies in order ſet, 5 

And every crambo he cou'd get. Sift, . 

Cramp [crampe, Fr. krampe, Su. and Dan. kramp, Du. krampff, 

Ger.] 1. A diſtemper cauſed by a violent wretting or ſtretching of the 
nerves, muſcles, Sc. a ſpaſm or contraction of the limbs, generally 
removed by warmth and rubbing. The cramp cometh of contraction 
of ſinews, which is manifeſt in that it cometh by cold or dryneſs. Ba- 
con. 2. A reſtriction, a ſhackle. A narrow fortune is a cramp to a 
his friend. 


are held together. To the uppermoſt there ſhould be faſtened a fharp 
grapple or cramp of iron which may take hold of any place. Wilkins. 
RAMP [with falconers] a diſeaſe happening to hawks in the ir 


” 


narrow a ſpace as they can. Addiſon. 3. To hold faſt or 


CRA 


Cg aur, adj. [crampo, Fr. and Su. krampe, Dan. the cramp] pu 
zling, knotty. A A word. Tas I Put. 

CRAur-Fiſb, the ſame as torpedo, which benumbs th 
ſuch as touch it, "_ "ab 

CRamP-IRons [with printers] irons nailed to the carriage of the 
preſs to run it in or out. 

Cramy Sayings, difficult, uncommon ſayings. 

To Cram, verb act. [from the noun} 1. To pain with the cn 
or ſpaſms. 'The contracted limbs were cramped. Dy;dey, 2 1 
ſtraiten or reſtrain. Antiquaries are for cramping their ſubjects 0 
: bind with 
a cramp-iron. 

Cra'MPERN [crampons, Fr.] 1. Irons which faſten ſtones in 
building. 2. Grappling-irons, to grapple or lay hold of an K Say 
ſhip. See CRAMP. | ot 

CRamMPoNEE” [in heraldry] as, a croſs cramponnee, fo called has 
cramp at each end, or ſquare piece coming from it; that from th 
arm in chief towards the ſiniſter angle, that from the arm on that 105 
downwards, that from the arm in bat ? 
that from the dexter arm upwards. 

Cra'MMED, part, of cram [of cnamman, Sax.] ſtuffed, 

CramPoo'xs [crompons, Fr.] pieces of iron hooked at the end, f, 
the drawing or pulling up of timber, ſtones, &e. ; 

| Cra'nace [cranagium, low Lat.] liberty to uſe a crane, ſor the 
2 up wares at a creek or wharf, alſo money taken and pad 
Or it. 

Cra'xpRoOOK, a market town of Kent, 60 miles from London 
The firſt woollen manufacture in this kingdom was erected here by th 
Flemmings. | | | | 

To Cranca [ſcranch or crunch] betaween the teeth. See To (Cy 1005 
Cx Aux CH, and ScRAN ch. | x ? 

Crane [kran, Teut. chœn, Sax. Argen, Du. kranich, Ger. 
Fr. gru, It, gulla, Sp. grou, Port. gras, wy 1. A fowl with a low 
neck, bill, and legs. Like a craze or a ſwallow fo did I cha, 
Jaiab. 2. A machine with ropes, pullies, and hoops, for draxins 
up heavy weights. If ſo ponderous as not to be removed by 27 
ordinary force, you may then raiſe it with a crane. Mortimer, 4 
A ſyphon, a crooked pipe for drawing liquors out of a caſb. 

A CRraxg {in hieroglyphics] repreſents democracy. It is faid, thy 
when cranes fly together, they repreſent the Greek àA; and from thi 
their form of flight in company, Palamedes took the letter 4, 
AC NE is a ſymbol of vigilance; and, for that reaſon, in ſcren 
countries placed on the tops of their corps de gardes. | 

Ca aN [in America] a fowl of an hideous form, having a bag un. 
der the neck, which will contain two gallons of water. 
 CRant's-BzYl, 1. An herb common in ſeveral parts of Enzlaud, 


£ rut 


growing almoſt in any ſoil. 2. Pincers uſed by ſurgeons. 


C ANE-Lines [in a ſhip] are lines which go from the upper end of 
the ſprit-ſail top-maſt, to the middle of the tore-ſtays. 

CRANGa'NOR, à Dutch factory on the Malabar coaſt, in the Hither 
India, about 3o miles north of Cochin, 

Caa'xium | Lat. with anatomilts] the ſkull, cemprehending all the 
bones of the head, which, as it were an helmet, defends it from ei. 


' ternal injuries, the upper part of it is double, and is by ſome called 


calva, and calvaria. Wiſeman uſes it. 
CRANK, adj. [from onkranck, Du. Sinner.] luſty, briſk, jolly. 
Sometimes corrupted to cranky ; as, cockle on his dunghill croying 


' eratrky. Spenſer. 


Crank, falt. [in mechanics: this word is, perhaps, a contrac- 


tion of craxe-neck, to which it may bear ſome reſemblance, and b 


art of the inſtrument called a crane. Juhnſen] 1. A machine relen- 
ling an elbow, excepting that it is in a ſquare form, projecting out 
of an axis or ſpindle, which by its rotation ſerves to raiſe or lone 
the piſtons of engines for raiſing water. A crank is the end of an on 
axis turned ſquare down, and again turned ſquare to the firſt turning 
down ; fo that on the laſt turning down a leather thong is {lipt, t 


tread the treddle about. Moxon. 2. Any bending or winding pal 


ſage. | | 
Thro' the cranks and offices of man, 
The ſtrongeſt nerves and ſmall inferior veins, 
From me receive that nat'ral competency, 
: Whereby they live. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Any conceit, formed by changing in any manner the form e. 
meaning of a word. EE 
Haſte, ye nymphs, and bring with ye 
Jeſts and youthful jollity, | 
Quips and cranks and wanton wiles. Milton. _ " 
Craxk-dided [from kranck, Du. ſea term] a fhip is ſaid to 


crank: ſided, when, by the form of its bottom, or by being loaded too 


much above, ſhe cannot bear her fails, or can bear but a ſmal fa 
for fear of being over: ſet. vi * 
CRaxk by the Ground [ſea term] uſed of a ſhip when her floor 15 1 
narrow, that ſhe cannot be brought by the ground, without dange! 
being overſet, or at leaſt of wringing her ſides, n 4 
To Cra'nkLE [from crank, i. e. to wrinkle] to go in and Oh 
winding about to and fro. | 
See how the river comes me cran#/ing in, 
And cuts me from the beſt of all my land, 
A huge half-moon, a monſtrous cantle out, Segen, - 
To CxA NLE, verb ad, to break into unequal ſurfaces 0 


|" IRE 
8 | Old Vaga's ſtream, ] op 
Forc'd by the ſudden ſhock, her wonted track 
Forſook, and drew her hurried train aſlope, 
Crankling her banks. Philips, 8 
Cra'nkLs [from the verb] unequalities, angular „ ped 
CxA NEN ESS [from crank} 1. Prilknels, livelineſs. 2. 
tion to overſet. | 
Cra'vnitp [from cranny] full of chinks, 
A wall it is, as I would have you think, 
That had in it a cranwied hole or chink. Shateprare: 


Cx Wo 


e towards the dexter fide, ary 


3 or Ca E'unoe, an ancient meaſure of corn. © 
Geer ety Fr. of crena, Lat.] a chink or little crack, à cre- 


i ſee great objects through ſmall crannies or holes. Ba- 
. = — 4 every cranny. Arbuthnot. 


the coronet. 3 1 
„Fr. crepe, low Lat. creſpon, Sp.] a ſort of chin 
wry + which the dreſs of the clergy is ſometimes made. 
vos To thee I often call'd in vain, 
Againſt that aſſaſſin in crap. Savift. | 
A Saint in crape is twice A ſaint in lawn. Pope. 9 
Canſeulia, 2 ſurfeit by over eating or drinking; crop- ſickneſs, 
drunkenneſs. 7 | r 4 | 
Cru EXE [crapula, Lat.] ſurfeiting by over eating, drunken- 
neſs, ſickneſs by intemperance. 


b 


ſick. | 
ce e [crapuloſus, Lat.] 1. Given to gluttony, over- eating, 
+. Drunken, fick with intemperance. 


ſom the thing] 1. To make a loud complicated hoiſe, as of many 
things falling or breaking at once. wor 
When convulſions cleave the lab'ring earth; 
Before the diſmal yawn appears, the ground 8 
Trembles and heaves, the nodding houſes era. Smith. 


To break or bruiſe in general. My maſter is the great rich capulet ; 
and, if you be not of the houſe of Montague; I pray you come and 
craſh a cup of wine. Shakeſpeare, Warburton has it, cruſh a cup of 
wine. To craſs, ſays Hanmer, is to be merry” a craſh being a word 
fill uſed in ſome counties for a merry bout. It is ſurely better to read 
crack, See CRACK. Johnſon. | n 85 
Crasn. 1. A great noiſe, as of many things falling, or being 
broken at the ſame time. A hideous craſb. Shakeſpeare, 2. A quar- 
rel, a ſcuffle. eg ; : a 
Cra'srs [ai, Gr.] a mixture, eſpecially of wine and water. 
Cassis [with grammarians] a contraction of two ſyllables into 
one, the ſame as Hnæreſis, as veh' ment for vehement. | 
Crasrs [with phyſicians] a proper conſtitution, temperature or 


the blood and ſpirits. South. 02 

Crasrs [in pharmacy] a convenient mixture of qualities, either 
ſimple or compound; ſimple when one quality exceeds the reſt, as 
hot, cold, moiſt, dry, &c. | | 5 | 
Cxass [crafſe, Fr. of craſus, Lat.] groſs, coarſe, not conſiſting of 
{ſmall parts. Metals diffuſed and ſcattered amongſt the craſſer and 
more unprofitable matter. Woodward, 1 | 

Craogame'ntum, [Lat. with ſome anatomiſts] the cruor or blood, 
or that part which, upon ſtanding to cool and ſeparate, forms the co- 
zpulum, in oppoſition to the ſerum in which it ſwims. „ 

Cra'ssITY, or Cra'ssrTUDE [eraſſitas, or craſſitudo, Lat.] thick- 
nes, groſſneſs, coarſeneſs. They muſt be but thin as a leaf, for if 
they have a greater craſſitude they will alter. Bacon, The craſſitude 
and gravity of the ſea-water. Woodward. 


love-long. Lat. 


CxASsuLA Minor [in botany] the herb ptick-madam, worm-graſs, 
or ſtone-crop. Lat. _ 

CrasTINA'TION, a putting off till to-morrow, a deferring or de- 
| laying, &c . Lat 0 a 

ChaTz"conon [xgxTzryov, Gr.] the herb arſeſmart, culerage or 
wid cow-wheat. | | 

Cratx0'num [in botany] the herb ſtitch-wort. RT: 
Caren [creche, Fr. crates, Lat.] a rack, or palliſadoed frame, 
in which hay or ſtraw is put for cattle. I was laid in the cratch, I 
va wrapped in ſwaddling cloths. Hakervell. | | 
| Caa'renss, or ScraTCHEs [crevaſſer, Fr. with farriers] a ſtink- 
ing fore in the heels of horſes. | | | | 

Cas TER, a cup or bowl, a goblet; alſo a ſouthern conſtellation 


conſiſting of 11 ſtars. Lat. 
Cha 


Bo I [in falconry} the line on which hawks are faſtened when 
aimed, : ; 
CraTERt' res [Lat of xearnea, Gr.] a precious ſtone between a 
Cryſolite and the amber, | 
_ CraTIeuLA [Lat. with chemiſts] an iron inſtrument uſed in mak- 
ng res to keep up the coals. _ 
ke ro, a town of Alentejo, in Portugal, ſituated about ſeven 
miles ſouth of Portalegre. | | 
ys A VAT [of crawvare, Fr. crovatta, It. corbata, Sp. garavata, 
Ort. ſaid to be ſo called by the Croats or Croatians, a ſort of troops in 
- erman army. Johnſon ſays the etymology is uncertain] 1. A 
ot of neckeloth, firſt worn by the Croats. 2. Any thing worn 
about the neck. | 
Leſs delinquents have been ſcourg'd, 
And hemp on wooden anvils forg'd, 
Which others for crawats have worn 
= About their necks, and took their turn. Hudibras. 
455 RAVE, verb act. [cnapian, Sax. krefe, Dan. kraefwia, Su.] to 
. to beſeech, to entreat. The grace or benefit craved 
S hands. Hocker. 
Fach ardent nymph the riſing current craves. Prior. 
0E-RAYE, verb neut. 1. To aſk inſatiably. 
im doſt thou mean, Who, ſpite of al his ſtore, 
ever craVing, and is ever poor? Dryden. 
to with unreaſonably, Levity puſhes us on from one 
1 do another, in a regular viciſſitude and ſucceſſion of craw- 
2; and ſati ST 
C 


m 0 


to be 
ed too 
11 fail 
or is (0 


nget 0! 


out, 0 


P, 
or al 


ces. 
Piſpoi- 
ety, L. 
B tow 8 
our needfu} counfel to our buſineſſes, 
big A ch crave the inſtant uſe. Shakeſpeare. 


1 Ppetite. 4-buthror. 4. Sometimes with for. O 
24 Pf ay Tee for love. Sucklin BE f Keke: 
RAVEN 5 


er CAA [derived by Skinner from crave, as one 


CRaPaU DINE [in horſes] an ulcer on the coronet; alſo a tread | | 


CRa'PULENT [crapulentas, Lat.] oppreſſed with intemperance, ſur- 


To Cx ASH (prod, of &craſer, Fr. to bruiſe, or ſqueeze, or formed 
8 


+, To break with the teeth with a noiſe, as in eating green fruit. 3. 


mixture of humours in an animal body, ſuch as conſtitutes a ſtate of 
health, By the individual craffs every man owns ſomething wherein 
none is like him. Glanville, A peculiar craſis and conſtitution of 


Cra'ssuLa Major [in botany} the herb liv- long, or orpine, or 


o call for, to require importunately. 


ORE 


that craves or begs his life, Perhaps it comes originally from the 
noiſe made by a conquered cock. Fohn/bn.] 1. A conquered and di- 
ſpirited cock. | han 

What is your creſt a comb? 1 

——-A combleſs cock, ſo Kate will be my heh. 88 
No cock of mine, you crow too like a craver. W, 
2. A coward, a recreant. In old time, ſuch ts were overcome in ſin- 


plc combat, 'cried eravant when they yielded, and thence the word 5 


ecame a term of diſgrace. N 
Is it fit this ſoldier keep his oath ? 
He is a craven and a villain elſe. SHaleſpeare. 


3. A trial by battle, upon a writ of right. 


| Craven, adj. cowardly, recreant. 2 
Craven ſeruple of thinking too preciſely on th' event, 

A thought which quarter'd hath but one part wiſdom, 
And ever three parts coward. Shakeſpeare. | 
© To Craven, verb. af. [from the ſubit.] to make recreant, or 

cowardly. Hanmer. | 
*Gainſt ſelf _—_— | 
There is a prohibition ſo divitie | 
That cravens my weak hands. Shakeſpeare, — ; 
Cra'ver [from crave] a ſpiritleſs, weak-hearted fellow. It ie 
uſed in Richardſon's Clariſſa. 


 Cra"vintxess [from craving] an earneſt or eager deſire after 4 


thing: 
To Craunca ([ſchrantſen, Du. whence; more properly, /eraunch] 


to cruſh in the mouth. Swift uſes it. TO 
Craw [kroe, Dan. krage, Ger.] the crop, the firſt ſtomach of a 


bird. In ſuch birds as are not carnivorous, the meat is immediately 5 


ſwallowed into the crop or craw. Ray. 
Craw-FisH, See CRAN-FISE. | 


To Crawr [ktielen, Du. Fohnſor. Probably of groiiller, Fr. to 


ſtir, turn, or move] 1. To creep along lowly, to move without rifing 
from the ground, as a worm. | 
he vile worm that yeſterday began 5 
To crawl, thy fellow. creature, abject man. Prior. 
2. To move weakly and lowly. 
; Thy dwindled legs ſeem crawling to a grave. Dryden. 
3. To move about hated and deſpiſed. A litter of abſurd opinion: 
crawl about the world to the diſgrace of reaſon. South. 
Behold a rev'rend fire, whom want of grace 
Has made the father of a nameleſs race, 
Crawl thro” the ſtreet, ſhov'd on or rudely prefs'd 
By his own ſons, that paſs him by unblefs'd. Pope. 
Craw'les [from craww/] any thing that creeps. 


Cray, a diſeaſe in hawks, much like the pantaſs, that hindets . 


their muting. | 


Crxy-Fiþ, or, properly, Crevi'sse Cecrewviſſe, Fr.] a ſmall cruſ- 
taceous river fiſh, the river lobſter. The common cray-f/ and the 


large ſea cray-fiſh both produce the ſtones called crabs-eyes. In part of 
June, in July, and part of Auguſt, this animal not only caſts its ſhell, 
but its very ſtomach is alſo confumed and digeſted, by a new one grow- 


ing in its place. Hill. 


CRa'YED, a fmall ſort of ſea-veſſel. 

Crary'FoRD, a market town of Kent, 14 miles from London. It 
had anciently a ford over the river Cray, a little above its influx into 
the Thames; whence it bad its name. | | 
Ca rox, a ſmall pencil of any fort of colouring ſtuff; made up 
into paſte, and dried, to be uſed for drawing and painting in dry co- 


lours, either upon paper or parchment. Fr. Let no day paſs with - 
out giving ſome ſtrokes of the pencil or crayon. Dryden. Pere Riche- 


let ſays, the craion is a fort of ſoft ſtone, made uſe of in de/ignirg, 


and is of various kinds; red, black, c. And adds, that by an eaſy 


figure of ſpeech, the word is ufed for the fr ft idea, or rough draught of 
a future piece, as being in this manner firſt hit off. | 
To Craze [ecraſer, Fr.] 1. To break to pieces. | 
Yield thy craz'd title to my certain 1 7 Shakeſpeare. 
God looking forth, will trouble all his hoſt, 
And craxe their chariot wheels. Milton. | 
2. To pound ſmall, to reduce to powder. The tin ore paſſeth to the 
crazing-mill, which, between two grinding ſtones, bruiſeth it to a fine 
ſand. Carew. 3. To crack the brain, to impair the underſtanding. 
That grief hath crax d my wits. Shakeſpeare. Every ſinner does wilder 
things than any man can do that is craz'd and out of his wits. Tillotſon. 
Craze Mill, or Cra'zing Mill fin tin works] a mill to grind the 
tin that is too great after trampling. | 1 
CxA'zEDNESs [from crazed] brokenneſs of health, decrepitude; 
ſtate of having the wits crazed. The nature as of men that have ſick 
bodies, ſo likewiſe of the people in the crazedny5 of their minds, 
poſſeſſed with diſlike and diſcontent at things preſent, is to imagine 
that any thing would help them. Hooker. | IE 
Cra'zingss [of crazy, ow of acts, Gr.] 1. Weakneſs, indiſpo- 
ſition of body, the ſtate of being crazy. Nor will J ſpeak now of the 
craxineſi of her title to many of them. Howe/. 2. Weakneſs of 
the mind or of intelleQs. g | 
Cra'zy [ecraſe, Fr. æαανν. Gr.] 1. Diſtempered, ſickly, decre- 
it. Fitter for ſickneſs and for crazy age. Shakeſpeare. 2. Broken 
rained, cracked in the intellect. 
The queen of night, whoſe large command 
Rules all the ſea, and half the land, | 
And over moiſt and crazy brains, | 
In high ſpring-tides at midnight reigns. Hudibras. 
3. Feeble, ſhattered. | 
Phyſic can but mend our crazy ſtate, | 
Patch an old building, not a new create. Dryden. 
4. Weak. A crazy conſtitution. Vale. _ e 
To a Ckazy hip all winds are contrary. And to a crazy conſti- 
tution almoſt every thing hurtful. We may likewiſe add, that to a 
crazy mind every thing is diſpleaſing. | 
Crr'anLy [creabilis, Lat.] that may be created. 
Cx RAT, ſub. [Iriſh] a drove of cattle. In theſe faſt places 


| they keep their creaghts, or herds of cattle ; living by the milk of the 


cow, without huſbandry or tillage. Davies. 
To CREAK — from crack} 1. To make a harſh protracted 
noiſe. See To Cxzex, The creating of ſhoes. Shahyeere. 
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No door there was th' unguarded houſe to keep | 

On creaking hinges turn'd, to break his ſleep. Dryden, 
2. Sometimes l to animals. 8 | 

The creating locuſts with my voice conſpire. Dryden. 

Crtan [creme, Fr. cremor, Lat.] 1. The thicker; oily, and more 
ſubſtantial part of milk, which, when it is cold, floats a-top, and by 
agitation in the churn turns to butter, the flower of the milk. Cream 
is matured and made to riſe more ſpeedil oy utting in cold water, 
which getteth down the whey. Bacon. Mil Kandin g ſometime, na- 
turally ſeparates into an oily liquor called cream, and a thinner, blue, 
and more ponderous liquor, called ſkimmed milk. Arbuthnot. 2. 
The prime and beſt part of a thing; as, the cream of a jeſt. _ 

Crtam of Tartar, the common white tartar freed from its impuri- 
ties. | 

Cream Water, water having a kind of oil upon it, or fat ſcum, 
which being boiled, is uſed for ſeveral medicaments. 

To Cream, verb act. [from the noun] to ſkim off cream, to take 
the flower, or quinteſſence of a thing. Swift uſes it. | 

To CREam, verb neut. To gather into a cream. 

| There are a ſort of men, whoſe viſages 

Do cream and mantle like a ſtanding pool, 
And do a wilful ſtiffneſs entertain 
With purpoſe to be dreſt in an opinion 
Of wiſdom, gravity, profound conceit. Shakeſpeare. 
CREAM-FACED [from cream and faced] pale, looking like a 
coward. | | = | 
Thou cream-fac'd lown, 5 
Where got'ſt thou that gooſe look. Shakeſpeare. 
_ Cnx'amy [of cream] having the nature of cream, being full of 
cream. | | 

Crr/ance [Fr. credenza, It.] confidence, truſt, credit, belief. 

Crxance [in falconry] a fine, ſmall, long line, faſtened to a 
hawk's leaſh, when ſhe is firſt lured. | | 1 0 

CRea'nsouR, a creditor, one who truſts another, either with mo- 
ney or wares. O. Lat. . 8 

CxkASE [from creta, Lat. chalk. Skinner] a mark made by doub- 
ling any thing, the impreſſion left by a fold. I deſired lord Boling- 
broke to obſerve, that the clerks uſed an ivory knife with a blunt edge 


to divide paper, which cut it even, only requiring a ſtrong hand, 


whereas a ſharp pen-knife wpuld go out of the crea/e, and disfigure 
the paper. Sævift. | 


To CREast, to double into folds, to leave a mark or impreſſion in 


any thing by doubling it. 


man educated in an academy of horſemanſhip, with intent to qualify 
himſelf for teaching the art of riding the great horſe. 
CrEA'TABLE [ob create] capable of being created. 

To Cxta'rtE [creer, Fr. creare, It. criar, Sp. and Port. of creatum, 
ſup. of creo, Lat.] 1. To make out of nothing, to cauſe to exiſt. 
God created the heaven and the earth. Geneſis. 2. To produce, to 
cauſe, to occaſion. His abilities were prone to create in him great 
confidence of undertakings. King Charles. 

None knew, till guilt created fear, 

What darts and poiſon'd arrows were. Roſcommon. 
3. To beget. g 

And the iſſue they create, 

Ever ſhall be fortunate. Shakeſpeare. 

4. To inveſt with any new character. | 

Ariſe, my knights o' the battle; I create you 

Companions to our perſon, and will fit you 

With dignities becoming your eſtates. Shakeſpeare. | 
5. To give any new qualities, to put any thing in a new ſtate. Power 
to create a manor, and hold a court-baron. Davies. 
CxkATE, or CREA CT ED [hart. of creatus, Lat.] created, made, 


framed, formed, c. | 
CREATED, a Created thing is one which has its dependence upon 


another, as all finite beings have. 

CREa'T1ON [Fr. creazione, It. criacion, Sp. of creator, Lat.] 1. The 
production of ſomething out of nothing, or out of pre-exiftent matter, 
by divine power. Geneſis, chap. i. v. 1 and 27 compared; or, 
before all time and ages. See Cudworth's Intell. Syſt. p. 570. In which 
latter ſenſe the moſt ſtrenuous champions of the Nzcene faith in the 
Fourth century, did not ſcruple to apply this word [condere or creare, 
in Lat. and xc in Gr.] even to the original exiſtence of God's only- 
begotten Son; J mean, as it implied an ac founded in the FaTnen's 
ab and power ; and precluded all conceptions of a coRYOREAL and 


PASSIVE production. As St. Hilary, de H nodis edit. Eraſm. p. 300, 


obſerves ; tho', to diſtinguiſh i, creation from that of other derived 
beings, he adds (with the couxnciL on which he comments) Sic 
filium condit, ut generet”— g. d. He ſo founded or created him, as by 
the ſame act to beget him, i. e. to produce him in the /ame common 
nature. See Feri Box x, Firſt Causk, Eternal GENERATION, and 
ATTRIBUTES Jucommuricable, and then judge. 

The emanations of his providence ; his creation, his conſervation 
of us. Taylor. 2. The act of inveſting with new qualities or a new 
character; as, a creation of peers. 3. The univerſe, the things 
created. | 
As ſubjects then the whole creation came. Denham. 

God ſaw his image lively was expreſs d, | 
And his own work, as, his creation, bleſs'd. Dryden. 
4.,Avy thing produced, cauſed, or occaſioned. | h 
Art thou not, fatal viſion, ſenſible 
To feeling as to light? Or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind, a falſe creation, 
Proceeding from the heat-oppreſſed brain? Shakeſpeare. 

CREATIVE [from create] having the power of creating, exerting, 
the act of creating. The firſt inſtance of his creative power, South, 

Crra'roR [createur, Fr. createre, It. criadar, Sp. of creator, Lat.] 
he that creates; as, God is the creator of all things. 

CxEA“TVURAL, adj. belonging to à creature, or of the creature 
kind. 3 


Creature [Fr. criatura, Sp. and Port. of creabura, It. and Lat.] 
1. A created being, a being, not ſelf-exiſtent, but created by the 


ſupreme being. Were theſe idolaters for the worſhip they give to the 
creator, or that to the creatures. Stillingfleets 2. Any thing created. 


— * 1 A 
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ſpeare. 


CRE 


God's firſt creature was light. Bacon. 3. An animal 
being, Killing om as Cats at dogs. Shakrfew 
general term for man, 1 ; 
Crime in her, could never creature find. Spenser. 
Tho' he might burſt his lungs to call for help, 
No creature would aſſiſt. Roſcommon. 
5. A human being, in contempt. Home, you idle creatures, Sal 


Thy follies, idle creature. Prior. | 
A vain young creatare given up to the ambition of fame. Pope, 6 
word of petty endearment. | 3 
And then, Sir, would he gripe and wring my hand 
Cry, oh! ſweet creature. Shakeſpeare. | , 
Ah! cruel creature, whom doſt thou deſpiſe, Orden 
7. One who owes his rife and fortune to the favour of a great 1 
conſequently, one at the direction or under the influence of woch 
am duke's creature he deſired to be eſteemed. Clarendin, 1 
RE'ATURELY, 4d. 1. Belonging to the creature, or after 
of creation. The ſecond 81 hypoſtaſis did indeed — 
to the judgment of Plotinus, the Platoniſt] proceed from the Ping? 
Gop ; yet was it not produced thence after a creaturely, or Aya 
ating way, but by way of natural and Nectssarty emanation, 04 
eworth's Intellect. Syſt. p. 574+ i. e. by that manner of produdin; 
which Athanaſius afterwards eſpouſed ; but which the 2 g 


a 411 bach of 
his cotemporaries oppoſed. See CiRCUMINCESSION, and Ny; 


A 


Cask. 2. Having the qualities, or being like a creature, The 


ſeveral parts of relatives or creaturely infinites, may have finit 
tions to each other. Cheyne, | n : "A 
To CRrE'aTuRIzZE, to make or render one his creature, 
CREAUNCE [creance, Fr.] faith, credit, confidence. 
CRE'BRITUDE [crebritudo, Lat.] frequency, oftenneſs, 
__ Cre 'BrOVSs [creber, Lat.] frequent. 9 | | 
Creg'>zxcE [Norman Fr. creance, Fr. credenza, It. credencia, Sp.cf 
credentia, from credo, Lat. to believe] 1. Belief, credit. Ne let 
ſeem that credence this exceeds. Spenſer. Shakeſpeare and Bacy 
alſo uſe it; but it ſeems in this ſenſe to be now almoſt obſolete. + 
That which gives claim or title to credit or belief. They deliver 
their letters of credence. Hayward, 
CREDE NDa, articles of faith, things to be believed; diſtingviſzed 
in divinity from agenda, things to be practiſed, or practical dui, 


- South uſes it. Lat. 


CrE'DexT, adj. [credens, Lat.] 1. Believing, eaſy of belief. Wit 


too credent ear you liſt” his ſongs Shakeſpeare. 2. Having credit, wt 
 Crxr'ar [with horſemen] an uſher to a riding maſter, or a gentle- 8 25 


to be queſtioned. : | 
My authority bears a credent bulk, 
That no particular ſcandal once can touch. 
But it confounds the breather. Shakeſpeare. 
CREDE'NTIALS [from credens, Lat.] 1. That which gives tile to 
credit, letters of credence or recommendation; eſpecially for the a- 
thorizing or giving power to an ambaſſador, plenipotentiary, &. lt 
has no ſingular number. A few perſons of an odious and deſpiſed 
country, could not have filled the world with believers, had they nut 
ſhewn undoubted credentials from the divine perſon who ſent them on 
ſuch a meſſage. Addiſon. a ey 
CREDIBILITY, Or CRE DIBLENESS [cridib:i/ite, Fr. or of credibis 
Eng.] probableneſs, likelihood, reputableneſs, claim to credit. &. 
veral degrees of credibility and conviction, Atterbury. Crediblends b 


uſed by Boyle. 


CREDIBLE [Fr. credibile, It. creyble, Sp. of credibilis, Lat.] that 
which is to be believed, worthy of credit, that which, altho' it * 
not apparent to ſenſe, nor certainly to be collected, either antecedent- 
ly from its cauſe, or reverſly by its effect, yet has the atteſtation 0) 
truth. The ground of credit is the credibility of things credited ; and 
things are made credible, either by the known condition and quality 
of the utterer, or by the manifeſt likelihood of truth in themſelve, 
Hooker. Credible perſons. Tillotſon. | 

Cat'piBLY [from credible] in a manner that claims belief, probs. 
ble. Rather confidently than credibly reported. Bacon. 

Cx EDIT [Fr. credito, It. Sp. and Port. of creditum, Lat.] 1. be 
lief. When they heard theſe words they gave no credit unto them, not 
received them. 1 Maccabees. I may give credit to reports, Aal. 

What tho' no credit doubting wits may give, 

'The fair and innocent ſhall ſtill believe. Pope. 
2. Good opinion, eſteem. No decaying merchant, or inward beg: 
gar, hath ſo many tricks to uphold the credit of their wealth, as thee 
empty perſons have to maintain the credit of their ſufficiency. Bac 

Yes, while I live, no rich or noble knave, 

Shall walk the world in credit to his grave. Pope. = 
3. Honour, reputation. I publiſhed, becauſe I was told, I might 
pleaſe ſuch as it was a credit to pleaſe. Pope, 4. Truſt repoſed n 
one, authority, intereſt, power, not compulſive, influence. dhe oo 
employed his uttermoſt credit to relieve us. Sidney. Having «14? 
enough with his maſter to provide for his own intereſt. Clarendit: 


5. Faith, teſtimony. We are contented to take this upon your 0:4 


and to think it may be. Hooker. The credit of a ſingle alerts. 
Locke. 6. Promiſe given. They never thought of violating the pu 
lic credit, or alienating the revenues to other uſes than to what fü 
have been thus aſſigned. Addiſon. e * 
Carbir [in traffic] 1. A mutual loan of merchandizes, Se. ol 
reputation of the honeſty and ſolvability of the perſon l 
Creditis nothing but the on as of money. within ſome Rowe : 1 
Locke. 2. The courſe which papers or bills, &c. of commerce ay - 
negociating theactions of a company, as of the Bank, South Ses, "| | 
which is Sq to riſe when they are received and fold at Prices a 
par, or the ſtandard of their firſt appointment. 
C EDIT loft is {ike a glaſs broken, 

To which anſwers another proverb : 

we who bas lod his Cazvir is dead to the world. | 
If this proverb were always true, it would be very hard s | 
many ſtrictly honeſt men, who by inevitable accidents are 6/8 hi 
thoſe circumſtances, which are called (though wrongly) loſs wn 
But that it is not always true, even in the ſenſe credit is gen g | agen, 
is evident in the examples of thoſe who in trade fail and fail 
and yet meet with credit, HUE 7 


Cakbir 


beg 
thele 


cou. 


night 
ed in 
then 
credit 
nalen. 
redit ? 
rtion. 


CRE 


in antient writers] a right which Lords had over their 
| to oblige them to lend money for a certain time. mo 
* of CREDIT {in commerce] are letters 1 by a mer- 
e 


chant, &c. to ſuch perſons as he can truſt to take money of his cor- 
= _ Center ſup. of credo, Lat.] 1. To believe. | 


| change my mind, 
— _ credit things that do preſage. Shakeſpeare. 
To confide in, to give credit or truſt to. 3. To procure credit or ho- 
2. ; | 
ce, to ſet off. ; 
828 51% here her monument ſtand ſo 


Cagnit [ 


tterns did of virtue ſee. Wally. | FS 
| bs church by your government, as you did the ſchool by 
= wit South. 4. To admit or receive as a debtor. 


vr AE [of credit, croyable. Fr.] 1. Reputable, bein above 


contempt» A good creditable way of living. Arbuthnot. 2. Honou- 


"ible, eftimable. A pardonable and creditable kind of ignorance. 


, ABL ENESS [of creditable] reputableneſs, eſtimation. The 


„e and repute of cuſtomary vices. Decay of Piety. 
Ns (of creditable} with reputation, A Fits e 
To neęlett their duty ſafely and creditably. South. 

Ca Fbirox, a market-town in Devonſnire, on the river Creden, 
and was, in the Saxon times, the ſee of a biſhop. It has a conſide- 
"able trade in ſerges; is 7 miles from Exeter, and 183 from London. 

Cx DITOR [ creditore, It. accreedor, Sp. of creditor, Port. and Lat.] 


one who gives credit; one who lends or truſts another with money, 


ods, Sc. one to whom any debt is owed ; it is the correlative to 

btor. I fo confider myſelf as creditor and debtor, that I often ſtate 
my accounts after the fame manner, with regard to heaven and my 
own ſoul. Adliſon. To pay his creditors. Swift, 


Cxrpu'tITy, or CRE DULOUSN ESS fcredulitas, Lat. credulite, Fr 


credalous) aptneſs, eaſineſs to believe, readineſs of belief. 
5 es, bee {ro Fr. credulo, It. and Sp. of credulus, Lat.] 
eaſy, light or ra belief, unſuſpecting, readily deceived. ae 
A credalons father and a brother noble, 
Whoſe nature is fo far from doing harm, 
| That he ſuſpects none. Shakeſpeare. ave 
Creep fof credo, Lat.] 1. A ſhort or ſummary account of the chief 
articles of the chriſtian faith, fo called from the firſt beginning in La- 


tin, Credo in Deum, i. e. I believe in God the FaTurk ALMIGHTY, 


maker of heaven and earth; and in Jeſus Chriſt, his ozly begotten Son, 

Such is the apoſtolic creed; and that drawn up by Irenzus, Ed. 
Crabe, p. 458, which the reader will find under the word Primitive 
Cuntsrtanity, I mean a Summary AccounT, Cc. But in proceſs 
of time, when the empire became chriſtian, and the deciſions of aſ- 
ſembled biſhops were (as the late author of the Hiſlory of the Popes 


obſerves) made under the infence of the court, and then ENFORCED | 


by the ſecular arm, the ereeds they drew up, were no longer mere 
Accounts, Qc. but obtained the nature of aan _ 50 hence- 
forth precluding all private judgment, and (under ſome ſhape. or o- 
ther) nary. 3 ads of the clergy, if not the whole chriſtian 
world. and indeed, what St. Gregory Nazianzen thought of the 
councils held in his times, f. e. in the /azzer half of the fourth cen- 
tury, appears ſufficiently from his lettef ro Procopius, exw je 87w5, 
Ec. i. e. if I muſt unboſom my real ſentiments, I am come to a 
point, to avoid every aſſembly of biſhops ; becauſe 7 newer ſaw a 
dead ending of any fynod-——The ſpirit of contention, and ſpirit of 
anbition [or love of rule] ſtill gaining the aſcendancy over REA“ 
*08.” Grepor, Naz. Epift. ad Procop. Nor does he except that very 
council, to which we are, in part, indebted for one of our preſent 
creeds a, and at which himſelf, to his grief, was preſent. © They 
fall (fays he) into factions, and fight for the ſake of RON IS [I. e. 
of epiſcopal ſees] and divide the ae world af:opa;, i.e. in a 
lere or irreligious manner: | 
; Kai mgofags ag £9713 To 0 areire; I. a 
ie. the Txix try is the pretence ; but in truth, a perfidrous enmity 15 
at the bottom,” Greg. de Fita ſud, Vol. II. p. 25 — 27, 81-84. 
* © About the year 360, (ſays honeſt Mr. Mede, Ed. London, 
p. 690.) we began our reck*'ning of the firſt entrance of 
Jaint-wworſhip in the church.” And in the years 381 and 382, 
was that council held at Conſtantinople, to which St. Gregory 
(if I'm not miſtaken) in particular refers See BEN mans, 
_ Covxery, GEcuntxrcar, CaTAPHRYGTANS, and DiwtRITEs. 
Creek [enecea, Sax. crigue, French, kreke, Du.] 1. A little bay, 
an00k in a harbour, where any thing is landed, a cove. A law 
as made to ſtop their paſſage in every port and creek. Dawes. 2. 
prominence or jutting in a' winding coal. | 
As ſtreams, which with their winding banks do play, 
Stop'd by their cr-e4s, run ſoftly thro' the plain. Davies. 
They on tte banks of Jordan by a creek, | | 
Where winds with reeds, and ofiers php rick play, FED 
- Their unexpected loſs and plaints out-breath d. Milton. 
n altey or turning. A back friend, a flioulder-clapper, one 
wh ar the paſſages of alleys, creeks” and narrow lanes. 
Nn or Cxrex, in the neck, a ſmall pain there, occaſioned 


—— Ckexx, werb a8. [probably of ſehryger, Dan. or of kraetlen, 
* er, Fr. to * to make a noiſe as a door does, when its 
wif... © ruſty; ſee To CR EAR. Creeking my ſhoes: on the plain 
ory. Shakeſpeare. . 
de (dem creek} full of crecks, winding, uneven and pro- 
5,08 

| Pour forth a water, whoſe outpuſhing flood 
— bathing all the crrety ſhore a-ftbr, Foe ug | 
To Cs bereon the Trojan prince ſpilt Turnus blood. Spenſer: 
un 2 verb., or crept, pres. & fart. paſſ. troppan, C. 
<0pan, Sax. kruppen, Du. krupen, I. Ger. knechen, H. Ger. 


ov o 


CR E 
crypa, Su.] 1. To crawl, to move with the belly to the ground, of 
without legs, as a worm. Every creeping thing that creeps the ground, 
Milion. 2. To grow along the l or on other ſupporters. 
Creepiig vines on arbours weav'd around. Dryden. 


3. To move forwards without leaps, as inſects. 4. To move low ly 


and weakly. | 

To- morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day. Shake ſprare. 
5. To move foftly or privitety. I'll creep into the chimney. SH. 
peare. They creep into houſes, and lead captive filly women. 2 77. 
mothy. 6. To move timorouſſy, without ſoaring or venturing into 
danger. He eps along fometimes for an hundred lines together. 
Dryden. We took a little boat to creep along the ſea-ſhore. Aadiſan. 
7. To come unexpected, to advance forward, unheard, and unſcen. 
By theſe gifts of nature and fortune he creeps, nay he flies into ſa- 
vour, Sidney, Sophiſtry creeps into moſt of the books of argument. 
Locke, 8. To bend, to behave ſervilely, to fawn. Ky 

They were us'd to bend, 

. To fend their ſmilies before them to Achilles, 
To come as humbly as they us'd to creep 
To holy altars. Shakeſpeare. 
Learn to Caery bekore you go, SF 
The Germans fay : Man mut; nicht fliegen ehe man kedern hat. (We 
muſt not pretend to fly before we have feathers.) The proverb is de- 
ſigned as an advice to us not too raſhly to undertake things we have 
no knowledge of, or that we are not in à capacity of going through 
with : but to advance by degrees, and wait till we bave gained expe- 
rience and a competency. | WF, 
Cree'yer [of cri r. Any animal that creeps. 2. An andiron, 
or an iron that ſlides aſong kitchen grates. 3 
CREEPERS [with gardiners] a plant whoſe branches trail on the 


ground, or fupports itfelf by means of ſome ſtronger body. Winders 


or creepers, as ivy, briony, wood-bine. Pacon. | 

_ Crez'Pens, a ſort of galoſhes or low pattens, or rather between 

pattens or clogs, with bits of iron inſtead of rings for women. "wu 
CREE'PHOLE [of creep and hole] 1. A hole into which an animal 

may creep, to eſcape purſuit or danger. 2. A ſubterfuge or excuſe. 
CREE'PINGLY F 

Words creepingly enter'd. Sidney. | 
CRE'KELADE, a borough town of Wiltſhire, at the influx of the 


Chorn and Rye into the Thames. It is 81 miles from Loadon, and 


fends two members to parliament. 

CRe'Ma, a city, and biſhop's ſee, capital of a diſtrict of the Mi- 
laneſe, called Cremapo; and ſituated almoſt in che middle, between 
Milan and Mantuz. | „ ; 

CREMA'STER [xp:parne, Of xermpwas, Gr. to ſuſpend] a muſs 
cle, otherwiſe called fuſpenſor teſticuli, both the names being taken 
from the aſe of it, and ſerves to draw chem up, and raiſe them in 
coitu. 5 | | i 

Crema"rron [crematio, Lat.] à burning. 1 

 CrEme'nTUM Comitatus [a law term] the improvement of the 
king's rents, above the vicontiel rents; for which improvements the 


| ſheriff anſwered by crementum comitatus. 3 | 
CReme'sinus, Lat. [in botanie writers] being of a crimſon co- 


lour, 
Crt Mos [#enwv®-, Gr. 4 precipice or ſhelving place] it is uſed 

by anatomiſts for the lip of the pudendem muhebre ; alſo the lip of 

an meier. | Ys | | 
CrEmo'Nna, a city of Italy, and capital of a diſtri called from it 


the Crimoneſe; fituated about 45 miles ſouth-eaſt of Milan. 


Cre'mor, Lat. a foft liquor reſembling cream, any milky ſub- 


ſtance. The food mingled with diſſolvent juices, is reduced into a 


chyle or cremor. Ray. 
CrE'na, Lat. a notch or dent. 8 | | 
CRE'NATED, adj. [from crena, Lat.] indented. The cells are pret- 
tily crenated or notched quite round the edges, but not ſtraited down 
to any depth. Woodavard. - 


CEN AT ED, or Notched Leaf [with botaniſts] is that which is cut 


about the edges into ſeveral obtuſe ſegments, as in the oak- leaves. 

CRE'NCLEs, or CRE“NGTLES [in a ſhip] fmall ropes ſpliced or let 
into the bolt ropes of the ſails, that belong to the main and fore- 
maſts; they are faſtened to the bowling-bridles, and are to hold-by, 
when the bonnet fail is taken off. * | MED 
 CrEnELLE' {in heraldry] or embattled in Engliſh, from the French 
word cren, crena, Lat. fignifying a notch, or interval, denotes, when 
an honourable ordinary is drawn like the battlements on-a wall, to de- 
fend men from the egemies ſhot ; that is, the wall riſing at ſmall in- 
tervals, ſo as to cover them, and lowering at thoſe intervals; and the 
uſe of it is taken from ſuch walls, either for having been the firſt at 
mounting them, or the chiefeſt in defending them. 


CxxOLIAx, a new chriſtian native of America, converted to chriſ- 


tianity. | 
Cern [with farriers] an ulcer in the fore part of the foat of 
an horſe, about an inch above the coronet. It is cauſed by a bilioug 
ſharp humour, that frets the ſkin, or by a hurt from ſtriking of the. 
hinder feet. Farrier's Dictionary. | 
Cre'paTURE [in pharmacy} the boiling of barley, or any other 
thing till it cracks. | 


CREPHAGE'NETUS Was a god of Thebes, whom they accounted 


immortal. Herodotus relates, that the Thebans were the only peo 


ple in all Egypt that refuſed to admit the extravagant ſuperſtitions of 


other cities, and that they would never give divine honour to mortal 
gods; an ANECDOTE of which I do not remember to have found any 
traces in ANTIQUITY. Dp | 
Cxeer'Nes, Fr. [in co] fringes ; a ſort of farce or ſtuffed meat 
wrapped up in a veal-caul. | 5 
10 CrE'PITATE * ſup. of crepito, Lat.] to make a ſmall 
le. 


crackling noiſe, to crac 


Cxerrra'ri0Nn [from crepitate] a ſmall crackling noiſe. 


Cxe'P1Tvs, Lat. '@'Fart , alſo a certain deity worſhipped” by the | 


Egyptians under an obſcene figure, which is to be ſeen in ſome curi- 
ous collections of antiquity. —_ b ; 


Canvievs 


of erecping] lowly, in the manner of a reptile. 
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Ckex'erTUs Lui {in botany] a kind of fungus, commonly called 
Puff-hall. 


Cakrr, pret. and part. [of to creep] ſee To CxREr. There are 
certain men crept in. St. * g 1 
| This fair vine, but that her arms ſurround 


' Her marry'd elm, had crept along the ground. Pope. 
_ Creev'scLE leere Fr. crepuſculo, It. of crepuſculum, Lat.] the 
twilight in the evening, after the ſetting of the ſun, or in the morning 


before its riſing. | 2 

Cakrv'scvlovs [crepeſculum, Lat.] pertaining to the twilight, 
glimmering, being in a ſtate between light and darkneſs. A glim- 
mering light and crepuſculvus glance. Brown, The beginnings o phi- 
loſophy were in a crepuſculous obſcurity, and it is yet ſcarce paſt the 
dawn. Glanville. 


Crt'scENT, adj. [croifſant, Fr. creſcente, It. creciente, Sp. creſcent, 


Lat.] increaſing or growing. He was then of a creſcent note. 
Shakeſpeare. Aſtarte, queen of heaven, with creſcent horns. Milton. 
CrEscenT [with farriers] a horſe is ſaid to have creſcents, when 
the point of the coffin-bone, which is moſt advanced, falls down and 
preſſes the ſole outwards. | ; 
CRESCENT, fubft. [creſctns, Lat.] 1. The moon in her ſtate of in- 
creaſe, 2. Any reſemblance of the moon thus increaſing. 
The horns | | 
Of Turkiſh creſcent. Milton, | 
The faint creſcent ſhoots by fits. Dryden. 
Caksckxr [in heraldry] is the half moon, with the horns turned 
upwards, It is uſed either as an honourable wing, or as the 
difference to diſtinguiſh between elder and younger families ; this 
being generally aſſigned to the ſecond ſon, and to thoſe that deſcend 
from him. | SW 
Csxx's EV, a town of Picardy, in France, about 44 miles ſouth from 
Calais; it is remarkable for the victory obtained there over the 
French by Edward III, in the year 1 346. | 
Csxx'scivx, adj. [from creſco, Lat.] increaſing or growing; a word 
now obfolete. F No 
So the prince obſcur'd his contemplation 
Under the veil of wildneſs, which no doubt 
Gtew like the ſummer graſs, faſteſt by night, | 
Unſeen, yet cre/cive in his faculty. Shakeſpeare. 
Cak'ssau, a kind of pear, called the bergamot creſſan. 
- Cre'sses lee Sax. kraſze, Su, kreſz, Ger. cre/on, Fr. per- 
haps from creſcio, 
uſed in ſallets. It is chiefly eſteemed in the winter and ſpring, being 
one of the warm kind. It has no ſingular number. . 
CxE'ssET, an herb. | 
EnkssExr, a kitchen utenſil for ſetting a pot over the fire. | 
 Cxes5tr Light [ croiſſette, Fr. becauſe beacons had croſſes anciently 
on their tops] 1. A large lanthorn fixed to a pole. 2. A burning 


beacon. 3. A great light ſet upon a beacon, lighthouſe, or watch- 


Hanmer. - | 

The front of heaven was full of fiery ſparks 
Of burning cre/er-. Shake-ſpeare. 
Starry lamps and blazing cre/ets fed, | | 

With naphtha and aſphaltus, yielded light. Ililion. 
Cas, or CRIST och, Fr. creſta, It. and Sp. criſta, Lat.] 1. 
The tuft on the head of a bird. 2. The plume of feathers on the 
top of the ancient helmet. His valour, ſhewn upon our crefts to 
day. Shakeſpeare. 3. The comb of a cock. 


tower. 


Cx EST {crefta, It. and Sp. with heralds] 1. A device, repreſenting 


a living creature, plant, or other artificial thing, ſet over a coat of 
arms on the wreath, in the uppermoſt part of the eſcutcheon, by way 
of ornament. Of what eſteem cre//s were in the time of king Ed- 
ward III, may appear by his giving an eagle, which he himſelf had 
formerly borne, for a creſt to William Montacute, earl of Saliſbury. 
Camden. 2. Any tuſt or ornament. on the head in general, as ſome 
which the poets aſſign to ferpents. | 
Their cre/ts divide, | 
And tow'ring o'er his head, in triumph ride, 
3. Pride, 7 fire, loftineſs of carriage. | 
| Vhen horſes ſhould endure the bloody ſpur, 
They fall their crefts, Shakeſpeare. - 
' CrxsT [with carvers] a carved work to adorn the head or top of 
any thing, not unlike our modern corniſh. 
 CrtsT Fallen [with farriers] a term uſed of a horſe, when the 
upper part of the neck, o which the main grows, does not ſtand 
_ bpright, but hangs either on the one fide or the other. 


Dryden. 


© Cxesr Fallen [ſpoken of men] ſignifies diſpirited, put out of heart, 


caft down, cowed . As creſt. fallen as a dried pear. Shakeſpeare. They 


prolate their words in a whining kind of querulous tone, as if they 


were ſill complaining and creſt-fallen. Hoavel. 
 CresT [with floriſts) the upper-part of a labiated flower. 
Cre'sTED [from creſt, criſtatus, Lat.] 1. Having a creſt, or a- 
dorned with a plume. Grov'ling ſoil'd their cre/ted helmets in the 
duſt. Milton. 2. Having a comb. The creſfed cock. Milton. The 
creſted bird. Dryden. 
_ Cne'sTLESS of creft) having no coat of arms, not being of any 
eminent family. Creſtleſi yeomen. Shakeſpeare. 
| CREST MARINE {with botaniſts] the herb rock-ſamphire. 
Cx Est File, a ridge tile. | 
Cnxsrs [in heraldry] ſeem to take their name of criſta, Lat, the 
comb or tuft of the head of a cock, "pig hay? heath-cock, Ec. and 
as theſe occupy the higheſt parts of the heads of birds, ſo do theſe 
cognifances. Creſts are ſeated upon the moſt eminent part of the hel- 
met; but yet ſo, that they admit an interpoſition of ſome eſerol, 
wreath, chapeau, crown, c. Heralds ſay, they were taken from 
great men, and prime commanders in former times, wearing on the 
top of their helmets the figures of animals, or other things, as well 
to appear formidable to their enemies, or to be known by their own 
ſoldlers, that they might flick to them in battle, and rally about them, 
if diſperſed, . 


It appears that creſts were ancient ; Alexander the Great wore 
aram's head for his creſt, and Jalius Czſar a ſtar. | 


Eſquires who had no notable command, were not permitted to wear 


at, it being a quick grower. Johnſen] an herb 


CRI 
ſuch creſts on their helmets ; but only a ſteel creſt, from which l 
down feathers or 8 upon . armour. . ng 

Cre'sWELI1., the broad edge or verge of the ſole of 
about. N , | * Thoe wan 

CrETA'CEOVUS 8 from creta, Lat. chalk] of 
to chalk, having the qualities of chalk. Cretaceous ſalt, 

Nor from the {able ground expect ſucceſs, 
Nor from cretaceous ſtubborn and jejune. PH. 

Ca ETA TED [cretatus, Lat.] chalked. 

CxER'Ticisu, or Cae'TISM {fo called from the inhabita 
who were noted for lying] a for ing of lies, falſeneſs, 
CreTo'st [cretoſus, Lat.] full o chalk, chalky. 

CRrETO'siTY [cretofitas, Lat.] chalkineſs. 

CRe'ver, or CRU'SET, a melting- pot uſed by goldſmiths. 

CE Vie [crevaſſe, from crewer, Fr. erepo, Lat. to burſt] 4 Chin! 
or cleft, The crevice of a wall. Shakeſpeare, I thought it no bred 
of good manners to peep at a crevice. Addiſon. | * 

RE'VIZB [ecrevifſe, Fr.] a cray-fiſh. See Caaw and Can 
CxEUx, Fr. [in ſculpture] a hollow cavity out of which X 
2 been dere or Frey , . * dne 

KEW [probably from cnhud, Sax. ] 1. A company of peod 
ciated for 5 ppl. | ] eee 
| A noble crea | 
| Of lords and ladies ſtood on every fide: Spenſer, 

2, Now N uſed in a bad ſenſe, 3. A knot or gang. Ones 


Or belong! 
Greay, "vi 


ats of C, 
Perfidiouſne;. 


the baniſh'd cyeav. Milton, 
The laſt was he whoſe thunder Nlew “, 
The Titan race, a rebel crew. Addiſon. 
The Canting Cæęw, knaves, pick-pockets, gypſies and ſturdy bez 
gars. | : | 3 
Csagw [a ſea term] as, the boats-crew, cockſwain and rower, U 
diſtinguiſh them from the ſhip's company, or whole complemen « 
men on boar. : | 
CREw, irreg. fret. of to crow. See To Crow. 
CrE'weL. 1. Two threaded worſted. Take filk or crewel, gold 
ſilver, thread. Walton, 2. [Klewel, Du.] yarn wound on a knot 
ball. Johnson. 


CE“ WET, or Crev'tr [probably of cruche, Fr. an earthen pot] 


a phial or narrow-mouth'd glaſs, to hold oil or vinegar. 


CrE'wKERN, a markt town of Somerſetſhire, 133 miles from Ion. 
don, and near the borders of Dorſetſhire. | 
Cri'ance, Carats, or CrE'ance [with falconers] a line of fie 
— evan packthread faſtened to the leaſh of a hawk, When fe is fr 
red. Fr, 


Cx1B [cpibbe, or cpybbe, Sax; crib, Ger. kribbe, or krube, Dan 
1. Acratch, rack, or manger for cattle. Let a beaſt be lord of bea, 
and his crib ſhall ſtand at the king's meſle. Shakeſpeare. 

The ſteer and lion at one crib ſhall meet. Pope. 

2. The ſtall of an ox. 3. A ſmall habitation, a cottage, a hut. 

Why rather ſleep lieſt thou in ſmoaky cribs, 

Upon uneaſy pallets ſtretching thee, _ 

Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great. Shakeſeare. 
4. The budget of a coach, &c. | 
To Cam [from the noun] to ſhut up in a narrow habitation, to con- 
fine. Now I'm cabin'd, crib d, confin'd, bound in. Shakeſpeare. 

CR1'BBAGE, a game at cards. 

Cr1'BBLE [crible, Fr. cribro, It. of cribellum, from cribrum, Lat.) a 
corn ſieve. 


CriBa'TiON [Lat. from cribo] the act of fifting of powder tir 


a fine ſieve. 


Cr1'Bum Os, Lat. 
ſieve. | | | 
Cr1BuM Benedictum, Lat. [with anatomiſts] 5. e. the bleſſed fiere; 
a membrane or certain thick ſkin full of ſmall holes like a ſieve, which 
(as the ancients had a notion) was in the reins, and through which 
they fancied the ſerum was ſtrained into the ureters ; leaving the go 
blood behind for the nouriſhment of the reins, - 
Crick [from cricco, It.] 1. The noiſe of a door. 2. [From cj), 
Sax.} a ſtake. 8 A ſort of cramp or pain in the necæ. 
CRT RT [of krekel, from kreken, Du. to chirp, to make a noiſe, 
1. A little inſect haunting ovens, chimneys, &c. 
Did'ſt thou not hear a noiſe ?—— 
I heard the owl ſcream and the crickets cry. Shaleſtart. 
Far from all reſort of mirth, | 
Except the cricket on the hearth. Mzlton. | 
2. (From kriechen, Ger. to creep) a low ftool for a child. ;. (Fron 
cnyce, Sax. a ſtick) a play with bats and ball. 
The judge to dance his brother ſerjeant call, 
The ſenator at cricket urge the ball. Pope. 4 
CrrcoarvTEaxOPEs [of ague-, a ring, age, to draw uff , 
0 a ſort of cup to drink out of, and «9+, form] certain n ee 
which ariſe from the cartilage called cricoides, and are inſerted 1 . 
arytænoides, which while they draw ſide ways and outwardly, te 
ma of the larynx is widened. ao Of 
3 3 [of 7 Gr. à ring, and 1190., form] the grille 
e larynx, or top of the wind-pipe. ; 
e [of mw Yugece, an helmet, and 2505 
ſhape] a pair of muſcles which take their riſe from the fore · pant 
cricoides, and end in that which is called ſcutiformis. ib 
Crim, or Crim-Ta'xTarY, a peninſula, joined by a one. Gr 
mus to Little Tartary. The prince of this country, ca ed nes, 
Ham, is ſubject to the Turks; and obliged to furniſh 30,900 
whenever the Grand Signior takes the field. 100. 
CRIER [from cry] officer who cries or makes 2 
He openeth his month like a crier. Ecclefraſtieus. The crief cus 
Dryden. and Lat.) 
Crime [Fr. crimine, It. crimem, Port. crimen, Sp · i: coner: 
fault, a foul deed, an offence, a fin. With crime do not 
Spenſer. No crime was thine, if tis no crime to love. P 791 fault), 
R1'MEPUL [of crime and ul] criminal, wicked, hgh 
contrary to duty. 91 
.  Thefe feaſts, | 
So cringful and fo capital in nature. Shakeſpeare. Car urig 


[in anatomy] a bone of the noſe reſembling 


col. 


C R I 


TMELESS from crime] innocent, being bet 3 12 
Th of and crimeleſs. Shake peare. 


ex AL, adj. [Sp. criminel, Fr. eris ; 
ee Lat.] 1. Of or belonging to, or guilty of a erime, not 
als, : 


minale, It. of criminalis, crimi- 


, inted with wickedneſs, The neglect of any of the relative 
e ere criminal before God. 3 2. Faulty, contrary to 
2 law. Clear ſhe died from blemiſh criminal. Spenſer. What we 
T's _ in our friend, we can hardly think criminal in ourſelves. Ro- 
appro Not civil; oppoſed to criminal; as, a criminal proſecution, 
4 Amen ſubſt. un criminel, Fr.) 1. An offender, a man who 
a Gy of a crime. Ruin'd not by war, but by juſtice and ſentence 
f delinquents and criminals. Bacon. 2. A perſon accuſed. | 

in Was ever criminal forbid to plead ? Dryden. 

Carmixally [from criminal] in a faulty manner, guiltily, wick- 


| - ally. As our thoughts extend to all ſubjects, they may be criminally 


d on all. Rogers. | | 
oy ia Tof criminal] guiltineſs, not innocence, not free- 
dom from a crime. 

CerMINALTY, a criminal caſe. ö 
Camma'tion, Lat. the act of blaming or accuſing, arraignment. 
CarminaroRy [criminatorizs, Lat.] relating to accuſations or 
crimes, accuſing, cenſorious. | - 93 e 
Caiuixo's1T Y [criminoſitas, Lat.] reproach, ill report. 
Crruimo'ss [criminoſus, Lat.] ready to blame or accuſe. 
Carminous { criminoſus, from criminis, gen. of crimen, Lat.] 
wicked, enormouſly, guilty. The puniſhment that belongs to that 
great and criminous guilt, 15 the forfeiture of his right and claim to all 
mercies. Hammond. W | s 
Cri/minousLY [from criminous very wickedly, with great enor- 
mity. Duties of piety and charity crimincuſiy omitted. Hammond. 
CxTuNOsNESS [of criminous] wickedneſs, guilt. I could never 
be convinced of ſuch criminouſneſs in him as to expoſe his life to the 
ſtroke of juſtice. King Charles. | 
CxMuNO'IDES, or CRIMNO'DES, Lat. [xepvro, bran, and ed., like- 


nes; with phyſicians] urine with a thick ſediment at the bottom like 


ran, 
CarMosi, adj. [crimoſino, It.] a ſpecies of red colour. It is now 
contracted to crimſon. © | 
Upon her head a crimoſin coronet, 
With damaſk roſes and daffadilies ſet. Sper/er. 
Crime, a dealer in coals. . 
Cave, a game fo called. 


To Play Crime [with ſharpers] to bet on one fide, and by foul play 


to let the other win, to have a ſhare in the purchaſe. 
Caine, adj. [from crumble or crimble] 1. Friable, brittle. 
The fowler warn'd, 0 
Buy theſe good omens, with ſwift early ſteps, _ 5 
Treads the crimp earth, ranging thro' fields and glades. Philips. 


2. Not conſiſtent, not forcible ; a cant tow word. The evidence is 


crimp: the witneſſes ſwear backwards and forwards. Arbathnot. 
Cxr'MPLING [prob. q. crippling] as, to go crimpling, i. e. as if the 
et were tender. | e | | 
To Cr1'mpLE, verb af. [from rumple, crumple, crimple. Johnſon] 
to contract, to corrugate. He paſs'd the cautery through them, and 


| accordingly crimped them up. Wiſeman. | 


CHOY, curled. | 
RI'MSON, ſabſt. [cramoifin, Fr. cremoſino, chermifi, It. carmeſi, Sp. 
and Port. e A fine, ou red 2 2 
darkened with blue. Crimson ſeems to be little elſe than a very deep 
ed, with an eye of blue. Boyle. 2. Red in general. 7 
Beauty's enſign yet 25 
Is crinſon in thy lips and in thy cheeks. Shakeſpeare. 
The crim/on ſtream diſtain'd his arms around. . 
Why does the ſoil endue | 
The bluſhing poppy with a crimſon hue ? Prior. 
To Carmsox [from the ſubſt.] 1. To dye with crimſon. 
Julius, here was thou bay'd, brave hart; 5 
Here did'ſt thou fall; and here thy hunters ſtand, 
dign d in thy ſpoil and crimſon d in thy lethe. Shakeſpeare. 


| 2. Jo dye with red in general. 


ar ncun, fubſt. [a cant word] a cramp, a contraction, whimſey. 
Jonſon, In the vulgar language it rather ſeems to be a clap, or the * 


*nereal diſeaſe: for in ſuch a caſe they ſay one has got the crincums. 
Jealouſy is but a kind 
Of clap and crincum of the mind. Hudibras. 

dee Commons, | | 


RINA'NTHEMUM: »J:phov, , a lilly, a 5 . 
af ower] the wild Wen. e from Xgivov, a In ly, and ade fear, Gr 


R's a 2 : ; 
0 aTED [crinatus, from crinis, Lat. the hair] having long 


CainaTed Roof [in botany] into ; 
many {mall fibres or — 4 A mY ee 
Carved [in heraldry] having hairs. 
ars, or CR1'NETS [with falconers] ſmall black feathers in a 
ak, like hair, about the ere. | | 
MUNI GEROUS [criniger, from crinis, hair, and gero, Lat. to ca 
Vearing much wells * locks, hairy. N 7 8 
XI NKUMS, the foul diſeaſe; a cant word. 


* p * 7 1 
ey [crinoſus, from crinis, Lat.] having much or long hair. 
Te ITY [erinofitas, Lat.] hairineſs. | 


UNGE, verb neut. [perhaps of krechen, Du. to creep, kriechen, 
__ make low bows or — to ſhew great — to flat- 
» to fawn, Always bowing and cringing. Arbuthnot. 
To 0, ig knave who ſeeks a place. Swift. 
ob, verb ad. to draw together, to contract. 
5 hip him, fellows, 
* 2 boy you ſee him cringe his face, 
oo whine aloud for mercy. Shakeſpeare. 
Feral. a low bow, ſarvile civility. 
6 "aud grateful, but let far ᷣom one 


carun, L F Dem ts and falſe diſſembling looks, Philips. 
UNUTA Stella, Lat. a comet or blazing ſtar. 


criſping- pins. Iſaiah. 


CR. 1 


To CxTxxHE, verb neut. Ikrunckelen or Rrintkelen, Du.] to go ih 
and out, to run into folds and wrinkles. 
Unleſs ſome ſweetneſs at the bottom lie, 
Who cares for all the crink/ing of the pie? King. 
To CrixxkLE, verb a. to mould into inequalities. 
CuIxxLE [krinckel or krunckef, Du.] a fold or wrinkle. 


CRrino'pes, Lat. [of crinis, Lat. hair] a ſort of worms ſometimes 


mane under the ſkin in children, reſembling ſhort thick hairs or 
rnmnues. 

CarrrrE, ſubſe. [erupl, C. Brit. cnypel, Sax. krüpel, Du. Kroepel, L. 
Ser.] a perſon that is lame, the uſe of ſome limb being wanting or de- 
fective. I am a cripple in my limbs. Dryden. A lame cripple from his 
birth Paul commanded to ſtand upright on his feet. Bentley. 

5 It is iff halting before CxIprEs. | 

It is difficult to deceive thoſe who have as much {kill as ourſelves. 

To CripeLE, verb a: [from the ſubſt.] to make lame. 

Kots upon his gouty joints appear, 

And chalk is in his cripp/ed fingers found. Dryden. 
CR'tePLENEss [from cripple] lameneſs, privation of the limbs: : 
CRI'PPLINGS [with architects] ſhort ſpars or piles of wood againſt 

the ſide of an houſe, | | 

Crr'sIMa [xgope, Gr.] ſigns by which perſons may judge with re- 
ſpe& to a diſeaſe. 5 | 

CRr'srs {crife, Fr. and It. criſt, Sp. criſis, Lat. of egicig, from veun, 
Gr. to judge] 1. Judgment, ſentence or verdict, judgment in diſcern- 
ing any thing. 2. The point of time at which any affair comes to the 
height. This hour's the very criſis of your fate, Dryden. The under- 
_ was entered upon in the very criſis of the late rebellion. Al. 

on. 8 a | 
Caisis [with phyſicians] the grand conflict between nature and the 
diſeaſe, or rather the ſudden change of it tending either to a recovery 
or death. x | 

Wiſe leeches will not vain receipts obtrude ; 

Deaf to complaints, they wait upon the ill, 

Till ſome ſafe criſis authorize their ſkill, Dryden. 

Or to ſome other diſeaſe; though I think Boerhaave confines it to 
the two former. © In acute diſeaſes, ſays he, which conſiſt in the hu- 
mours, the morbific matter is generally ſo diſpoſed at a certain time, as 
to occaſion a fudden change of the diſeaſe to health, or death; which 


change is called a crit.“ Boerhaav. Pathology. Sect. 931. 


Imperfe&t Cxisis, is that which does not clearly determine the ten- 
dency of the diſeaſe, but leaves room for another criſis, and this is two- 
fold, either for the better or the worſe. 


Imperfect Cr151s for the worſe [with phyſicians] is when the diſeaſe 


becomes more violent and dangerous. 


Crx1'som, or Chr1's0M [of xgioud, from yaw, Gr. to anoint, an 
unction anciently uſed in chriſtening children] an infant who dies be- 


fore baptiſm. See CRHRISOu. | 
Io Cris, verb act. [ecreſpare, It. creſpar, Sp: criſpo, Lat.] 1. Ta 


Frizzle, to curl, to contract into curls or 1 


id his crip'd head in the hollow bank. Sale peare. 

A man with criſped hair, ORs 
Caſt in thouſand ſnares and rings: Ben Fohn/on. 

2. To twiſt, | 9 | 

Along the criſped ſhades and bowers, 

Revels the ſpruce and jocund ſpring. Milton. 

3. To indent, to run in and out. 
From that ſaphir fount the cri/ped brooks, 

Rolling on orient pearl and ſands of gold, 

Ran nectar. Milton. | 


Cxlier [creſpo, It. criſpus, criſpatus, Lat.] 1. Friable, dried by fry- 


ing, &c. till it is frizzled or apt to crumble. In frofty weather the 
wood or ſtring of a muſical inſtrument is more cri/p'and ſo more porous. 
Bacon. 2. Curled. Bulls are more criſp on the forchead than cows. 
Bacon. Criſp haired. Hale. 3. Indented, winding. 

You nymphs called naids of the winding brooks, 

With your ſedg'd crowns and ever harmleſs looks, 

Leave your cri channels. Shakeſpeare. 

Cr15sya"rion [from criſpo, Lat.] 1. The act of curling. 2. The 

The ftate of being curled. Some differ in the hair and feathers, both 
in the quality, criſpation and colours. Bacon. 


Ca vsrb, part. of to criſb [criſpatus, Lat] curled ; alſo made fria- 


ble or brittle. ; | 
Cr15P1'Na, Lat. [with botaniſts] the raſpis tree. d 
Car'sPInG-Pin {from cri] a curling- iron. The wimples and 


Cal'syx Ess [from criſp] curledneſs, aptneſs to crumble or break. 


St. Cxisrix Lance [of Criſpin the famous patron of the ſhoe- 
makers] an awl. 


Cr1sersu'LCAaNT [criſpiſulcans, Lat.] coming down wrinkled, wa- 
ved and indulated ; ſpoken of lightening. 

Crr'sp1TUDE [cri/pitudo, Lat.] eurledneſs. | | 
Cx'13yy [from cri] curled. Criſpy, ſnaky, curled locks. Shake- 
ſpeare. a 


Cr1'sTa, Lat. fin anatomy] a crooked, twiſted, fpiral eminence 


in the middle of the ſpine of the omoplate. 


Cr1'sTa Galli [in anatomy] a ſmall proceſs in the middle of the 


os ethmoides advancing within the cavity of the cranium. Lat. 
CxisrA TED [criftatus, criſta, Lat.] having a creſt or comb. 


Cars T, Lat. [with phyſicians] excrefcences of fleſh growing 
cle 


about the fundament, the roots of which are often chapt and 


te. 
CriTe'rIvVM, or CaiTtEt'sion, Lat. jap 4 Gr.] a 22 by 
or 


which a judgment may be made of the tru alſity of a propoſition, 


or about the nature or qualities of any effect. A ſure infallible cr:te- 


rion by which every man may find out the gracious or ungracious diſ- 
poſition of his own heart. South. 


Cxr'Tas, Lat. [xe9n, Gr. with phyſicians] a little 22 puſh or 
from 


ſwelling growing to the eyebrows, where the hairs are ſo 
its reſembling a INS 

CR1'THMUM, or 
fennel or ſamphire. 


Crr1THo'mancy. [of xeiIn, barley, and phavrric, Gr. divination] a 
kind of divination — by e the dough or matter — 
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the cakes offered in ſacrifice, and the meal firewed over the victims 
that were to be killed. | + 
CxTTicaL, adj. (critique, Fr. critico, It. and Sp. critics, Lat. of 
err; Gr.] 1. Having a nice judgment, accurate, diligent. The 
judgment of more critical ears. Holder, Virgil was critical in the rites 
of religion. Sti/lingfleet. 2. Relating to criticiſm ; as, critical re- 
marks on a book. 3. That judges, or gives ſigns to judge by. 4. 
Cenſorious or apt to find fault with. ; 
What wou' dſt thou write of me, if thou ſhou'dft praiſe me? 
—O, gentle lady, do not put me to't, 
For I am nothing if not critical. Shakeſpeare. ; 
5. (From criſis) compriſing the time at which a great event is deter- 
mined. The moon is ſappo'd to be meaſur'd by ſevens, and the criti- 
cal or decretory days to be dependent thereon. Brown. Critical mi- 
nute on which every good work depends. Sprat. Critical juncture. 
Sqvift. | | 
CatricaL Days [with phyſicians] are thoſe days whereon there 
happens a ſudden change of the diſeaſe, or on which it comes to its 


criſis: and I may add, from Galen, that the dies indices or indicating 


days, are thoſe days in which ſome ſign or ſymptom appears, by which 
to form a judgment of the future criſis. ; f 
Cr1TicaL Signs [with phyſicians] are ſigns taken from a criſis, ei- 
ther towards a recovery or death. But Boerhaave more correcily ſays, 
« Signa criſeos jam nate, aut mix future, i. e. ſigns of a criſis already 
begun, or which is /Hortly to come on. 
CR1/TICALLY [from critical; en critiquant, Fr. critico more, Lat.] 
1. Like a critic, in a critical manner, curiouſly. Critically to diſcern 
good writers from bad. Dryden. Theſe ſhells have been nicely and 
erititically examined. Woodward. 2. In the very nick of time, 
 Crr'TICALNESS | from critical] nice judgment. 
 Crr'11ci5M {from critic] 1. Critical diſcourſe or reflection, ani- 
madverſion. There is not a Greek or Latin critic who has not ſhewn, 
even in the ſtile of his criticiſms, that he was a. maſter of all the elo- 


quence of his native tongue. Addiſon. Or as Mr, Pope, ſpeaking of 


languages, well expreſſes it: 

And is H1MsSELF the GREAT SUBLIME, He draws. 
Much might be offered on fo. copious a ſubjet; but (waving 

the additional 13 and beauties) /wwo things are, I think, % 


ſential to a good critic ; firlt, a thorough 7/494 into the ſubje& which 


he undertakes; and ſecondly, a ſtrict regard to the laws of truth and 
candor. If either of theſe be wanting, nothing can be executed aright : 
What ſhall we then ſay, where both are abjur'd ? But, as the mar- 
queſs of Normanby obſerves; | 
_ *<© Fertile our ſoil, and full of rankeft weeds, 
And, in truth, we have critics of every ie and complexion amongſt us, 
from an Addiſon or Sheffield, on the one hand; down as low, as your 
Monthly Reviews and Gentleman's Magazines on the other. 
To Crr'TiCizE upon, verb neut. [critiguer, Fr. criticare, It.] 1. To 
play the critic, to judge and cenſure a man's words or writings, to 
write remarks upon any literary performance, pointing out the faults 
and beauties. N 
Know well each ancient's proper character, 
Without all this at once before your eyes, 
Cavil you may, but never criticixe. Pope. 
2. To animadvert upon, to find fault with. Nor would I have his 
father look ſo narrowly into theſe accounts, as to criticize on his ex- 
pences. Locke. . | 
A Cr1'TIc, li. [critique, Fr. critice, It. and Sp. criticus, Lat. of 
rere, Gr.] 1. One ſkilled in criticiſm, a profound ſcholar, a man 
able to diſtinguiſh the faults and beauties of writing. 
Critics ] ſaw that other names detace, LOT? 
And fix their own with labour in their place. Pope. 


2. A cenſurer, a man apt to find faults. A ſevere citic on you and 


your neighbour. Sa. 
Cairic, adj. critical, relating to criticiſm, 
Ciritic learning flouriſh'd moſt in France. Pope. 

CRITIc, /ubſt. [ critique, Fr. critica, Lat.] 1. The art of critici- 
Zing; a ſkill conſiſting in a nice and curious examination of authors. 
If ideas and words were diltin&ly weighed, they avould afford us another 
ſort of logic and critic than what we have. Locke. 2. Critical remarks, 

animadverſions. I would as ſoon expect a critique on the poeſy of a 
ring, as on the inſcription of a medal. Addiſon. 
To Caric, werb neut. [from the noun} to play the critic, to criti- 
cize. They comment, critic, and flouriſh upon them. Temple. 

To Croax [cnacezzan, Sax. crocare, It. crocito, Lat.] 1. To make 
a hoarſe low noiſe like a frog. Querulous frogs in muddy pools do 
croak, May. 2. To caw or cry as a raven or crow, The croaking of 
the ravens. Addiſon. 3. It may be uſed in contempt for any diſagree- 
able or offenſive murmur. The craating of their bellies. Locke. 

Croan, abi. the cry of a frog, raven or crow. 

The frogs renew the croaks of their loquacious race, Dryden. 
Was that a raven's croak. Lee. 
_ Croa'T1a, a fronticr province of Germany, bounded on the north 
and eaſt by Sclavonia, on the ſouth by Boſnia, and on the weſt by 
Carniola. It is ſybje& to the houſe of Auſtria, 

Cro'ars [becauſe originally they were from Croatia] a regiment of 
horſe in France, | 
Cs cAxDs, a ſort of money which with pollards, ſtaldings, c. 
were anciently current in England. | 
.. Cro'ceous [croceus, Lat, xcox:&-, Gr.] of ar like ſaffron, 

Cro'ctvs, Lat. [with botanic writers] of a ſaffron colour. 
\CRociTa'T10N, Lat. the croaking of frogs or kawing of crows, 


C. 
Cro'cyts [with hunters] the little burs that grow about the tops of 
a deer's or hart's horn. | | | 
; CRo'cr, Lat. [in botany] the apices or ſmall knobs on the tops of 
owers. 
Cxo ci, Lat. [in old haute? the croſier or paſtoral ſtaff, which 
biſhops and abbots have the privilege to bear, as the common enſigns 
of their religious office, and were commonly inveſted in their prelacies 
by the delivery of it. | | 
5 Sa, Lat, the officer who bears the croſier- ſtaff before a 
iſhop. 
Crock, the black of a pot. 
Crock, a diſeaſe in hawks, 


is ſaid to ſpend the four winter months under water. 


C R O 


Cro'cium, or CRO“, the collation or diſpoſal of hi 
abbies by the giving of a ſtaff. | - bilkopte ad 
A Crock [enocca, Sax. kruick, Du. a cup] 4 corſe earth 
Cro'CKERY, /ubſt, earthen ware. | en pe 
To Crock from the ſubſt.] to black one with ſoot. 
Cro'copite [Fr. crocodille, It. and Sp. crocodi lla, Port 
dilus, Lat. crocovil, Du. and Ger. of xαονανεοοννε, of 775 1 
and gzAxo, Gr. fearing] a ravenous beaſt ſhaped like a Inn ron, 
ing an amphibious creature, living both on land ang 11 be. 
very frequent in the river Nile, and the Indies, which grows to Water, 
digious dae, ſometimes to the length of 20 or 30 feet, It iz N Pro. 
with hard ſcales, which cannot without great difficulty be ere 
cept under the belly, where the ſkin is tender, It has a wide 0 (x. 
with ſeveral rows of teeth, ſharp and ſeparated, which enter on m 
ther. Tho" its four legs are very ſhort, it runs with great i 
but does not eaſily turn itſelf. It is long lived. Its ſight is ve 3 


* upon the ground, but in the water it ſees but A Ay 


6 Crocodiles 1» 
their eggs, refembling gooſe eggs, ſometimes amounting to fut , 
the ſand near the water-ſide, covering them with the fand ws 
heat of the ſun may contribute to hatch them. The ichneung, ,. 
Indian rat, which is as large as a tame cat, is ſaid to break the _ 
dile's eggs whenever it finds them; and alſo that it gets into the ' 
belly of this creature while it is aſleep with its throat open, ona... 
entrails, and kills it. Calmet. 1 „ 
The mournful crocodile, | 
With ſorrow ſnares relenting paſſengers. SBI. 
Enticing crocodiles whoſe tears are death. Grarwi!l;, 
See BEHEMOTH. = | 

CRocoDiILE is alſo a little animal much like the lizard, or fa!) 6, 
codile. It always remains little and is found in Egypt, near the Re 
Sea, in Lybia, and the Indies. Treuer. : 

The CROCODILE for fecundity, was with the ancients an emblen 
of luxury. _ | | 55 

CRocop1'LLITES [With rhetoricians] a captious and ſophiſtical d 
of argumentation, ſo ordered as to ſeduce the unwary, and dray thin 
ſpeciouſly into a ſnare. 85 | 

_ Crocobili xe [crocodilinus, Lat. xeoxodnuv3», Gr.] like a crow, 
dile ; alſo ſophiſtical. | | | 

CRocoma'cna [of xgoxoc, ſaffron, and wayzes, Gr. dregs] a phy: 
fical compoſition, the chief ingredient of which was ſafffon; 20 
_ of the oil of ſaffron and other ſpices, anciently made up jr; 

alls. 1 2 | 

CRocone'r10N, Lat. [x2oxoperor, Gr.] the herb great fanicle « 
lion's paw. | 5 PFs 

Cro'cus, Lat. ſaffron. See SAFFRON. F 

Crocus, Lat. the name of a plant common in gardens 

Fair-handed ſpring imboſoms every grace, | 
Throws out the ſnow drop and the crecus firſt. Thom/n. 

Crocus [with chymiſts] a powder of a ſaffron colour. 

Crocus Martis Aperiens [in chemiſtry] 7. e. opening ſaffron ct 
Mars, which is made by waſhing iron plates, and then expoſing then 
to the dew till they ruſt, then ſcraping off the ruſt. 

Crocus Metallorum [in chemiſtry] a Kind of impure and dai 
glaſs of antimony, of a liver-colour, called alſo liver of antimony. 

CaO RE, or CRO“ [krom, Du.] an iron-bar or lever; alſo a not) 
in the ſide-boards or ſtaves of a caſk, where the head-pieces come in. 

Corr [cnopt, Sax.] 1. A little cloſe. 2. A flip of ground u. 
joining to an houſe, which is called toft, uſed for corn or pair; 
ſo formerly they. uſed this ſaying of a very poor man; He had e ti 
ne croft, i. e. he had neither houſe nor land. 

My flocks hard by i' th' hilly crofts, - 
That brow this bottom glade. Milton. | 

CRolsa DE, or Crorsa'bo [croiſade, Fr. from croix, Lat.] à nan 

iven to a Chriſtian expedition againſt infidels, for conquering tt: 
Holy Land, becauſe thoſe that engaged in the expedition wore à U 
on their boſoms, and bore a creſ in their ſtandards. There were u. 
ſeveral times 8 croiſades, the firſt was begun at the ſolicitation of the pi 
triarch of Jeruſalem in the year 1095; the ſecond in 1144, Wi 


Lewis VII. the third in 1188, by Henry II. of England, and Philip 


Auguſtus of France; the fourth in 1195, by pope Celettin III. mn 
the emperor Henry VI. the fifth and ſixth in 1198, and mY 
by pope Innocent III. the ſeventh was undertaken by St. 2 
about the year 1245; and the laſt was in the year 1268. _ 
Knicurs Templers, But, if I'm not miſtaken, this term [crolice 
was not refirain'd to expeditions for recovering the Hoc Land; 1 15 
ſhops of Rome artfully enough applying the ſame title to tho ; 1 
expeditions by which the counts of Thoulouſe, and other ſtates 2 
ing from the church of Rome, were ſubdued, A. . 1429. x pf 
Rationar temp. p. 374. And, by the way, Anton. Neg. 
temporary author of the hiſtory of Thoulouſe, affirms, that | _ = 
genſes were the relicks of the Arian ſect: he ſhould (I ſuſpe % ry 
ſaid „the ux1TarIAn ;“ but theſe names, as I've ſhewn un Hou 
word ConsTITUT10NS, are too often confounded by writers, who 11 
do not, or auill not underſtand the difference, which ſe (as. X " 
continued (being TRANSMITTED from father to ſon) r Ab 
goth princes ; from whom the counts of Thowlou/e derived t 4 
nal.” Gulielm. Paradin. Annal. Burgund. lib. II. anno! wh = 
ollect. Tolof. affirms the ſame, WY 5 
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C R O 
; to be in part referred to by that. prediction 
A Ae jan Fry c. 13. v. 7. And power was given 
of B. ake war with the 5a1NTs, and to overcome them.” To 
wo fs ſubjoins, that when ſome, who ſurvived that butchery which 
Wy Monfort had made at Morell, were exhorted by the biſhop of 
gra fey to regard this public calamity as a mark of divine wrath, 
mo all of divine providence to abjure their errors, and embrace the 
abel religion, they retorted upon him, that © they avere the PEOPLE 
Cri oveRcoMe. The Works of Mede, Ed. Lond. p. 504. 
78 e [eroiſez, Fr.] knights of the order of St. John of Jeruſa- 
"i called from the badge of the croſs, or fighting againſt infidels 
wr the banner of the croſs ; alſo pilgrims who were bound for the 
foly hand, or who had been there, they wore the croſs on their up- 
1 or CaO 21ER [of croix, Fr.] a ſhepherd's-crook, a ſymbol 
f paſtoral authority; being a ſtaff of gold or ſilver, crooked at the 
4 : carried before biſhops and abbots, and held in the hand when 
55 give benedictions. 8 | 
Cro'rs1ERS [Ccrucigeri, Lat, croſs-bearers] a religious order, or a 
yeh by the empreſs Helena. They are diſperſed in the Low 
Countries, France, and Bohemia, thoſe in Italy N at preſent ſup- 
"efſed, They follow the rule of St. Auguſtine; and 
the name of crouched friars. 5 ; 
'Cr01584NTE, Fr. [in heraldry] as, Ja croiæ croiſſante, Fr. is a croſs 
creſcented, 7. e. having a creſcent or half-moon fixt at either end. 
To Croke [croafeer, Fr. ſpeaking of crows or ravens or frogs ; cro- 
-are, It. quaecken, coacken, Ger. kraeha, Su.] to make a noiſe like a 
frog or raven; or as the guts do with wind. See To CROAEK. 
Cromer, a market town of Norfolk, on the ſea-coaſt, 23 miles 
0m Norwich, and 127 from London. 
Crone [cnone, Sax. according to Verſtegan, kronie, Du. accord- 
ing to Skinner] an old ewe, or in contempt, a female or old woman. 
Take up the baſtard, 
Take't up, I ſay, 12 to thy crone. Shakeſpeare. 
The crone being in bed, an 
affection by reaſon. Dryden. 


Cro'nexBuY, à fortreſs of Denmark, ſituated in the iſland of Zea- 


land, at the entranee of the Sound, where the Danes take toll of the 
ſhips bound to the Baltic, | | 

Cro'net, Cro'neT, or CrRo'enert, is the iron at the end of a tilt- 
ing ſpeare, having a ſocket for the end of the ſtaff to go into, and ter- 
minating in tree points. | 

Cao uE, the hair which grows over the top'of an horſe's hoof. 

Cro'nsLOT, or CRo'WNCASTLE, a caſtle and harbour in a little iſland 
of the ſame name, at the mouth of the river Neva, and entrance of 
the gulph of Finland, in Ruſſia, about 12 miles eaſt of Peterſburgh. 
Here is a ſtation for the Ruſſian men of war, and a yard for building 
and refitting them. | | | 

Cro'nsTaT, a town of Tranſilvania, near the frontiers of Molda- 
via, about 50 miles eaſt of Hermonſtat, ſubject to the houſe of Au- 
tra, | 
Cxo'xr, [a cant word, probably of congerrone, Lat. a merry com- 
panion, or of &., Gr. time, . d. a good old friend] an intimate 
companion of long ſtanding. | | 

The Scots your conſtant cronies, | 
Th'eſpouſers of your cauſe and monies. Hudibras. 
To oblige your crony ſwift, | 

Bring our dame a new year's gift. Swift. 

To Croo, or To CROOKEL, to make a noiſe like a dove or pi- 
geon; taken from the ſound. | 

To Crook [crecher, Fr. to bend] 1. To make crooked. Vinegar will 
often and crook tender bones. Arbuthnot. 2. Jo pervert from reQi- 
tude, to divert from the original intention. Whatſoever affairs paſs 
ſuch a man's hand, he croo4eth them to his own ends, which be often 
eccentric to the ends of his maſter. Bacon. 

A Crook [croc, Fr. kruk, Su. an hook] 1. A ſhepherd's hook or 
ſaf, He loft his crook, he left his flocks. Prior. 2. Any crooked 
nſtrument in general. 3. A meander, any thing winding or bent. 

There fall thoſe {aphire-colour'd brooks, 
Which conduit-like with curious crooks, 
Sweet iſlands make in that ſweet land. Sidney. 
By Hock or by CRook, by ſome means or other. 
CROOK-BACK [of crook and back] a term of reproach and contempt 


for a man with prominent ſhoulders. Ay, croo&-back, here I ſtand to 


anſwer thee, Shakeſpeare. 
Crook -Back'd, Shoulder'd, Legg'd, Footed, having the back, ſhoul- 
ers, legs or feet crooked. 
A crook-back'd laſs 
Be call'd Europa. Dryden. FT 
; Land Kro [kroger, Dan. krogot, Su. not ſtrait ; ſome derive it of 
< the turning up the hair in curls, of krock, a curl of the hair] 
b owed, bent. Sounds are propagated as readily thro” crooked pipes 
: gat ones. Neawton. 2. Turning in and out, winding. Crooked 
7 to walk in. Locke. z. Perverſe, not having rectitude of mind, 
gen to ohliquity of conduct. 
Foul indigeſted lump, Toke 
1 $ crooked in thy manners as thy ſhape. Shakeſpeare. 
| Sas and crooked generation. Deuteronomy. 
bong. Rk adv, [of crooked) 1. Not in a ſtraight line, ob- 
— Untowardly, without complaiſance. If we walk per- 
| 855 ith God, he will walk crookedly with us. Taylor. 
as KEDNEss {from crooked] 1. The ſtate of being infleed, in- 
+ ns ſtraightneſs. The abſence of ſtraightneſs in bodies 
* ng 1s crookedneſs, Hooker. 2. Deformity of a crooked 
alle a; would ſee if there were any crookedne/3 or ſpot in their ſa- 
e ae, Fr. you gameſters] an aſſiſtant to the banker at 
„Oc. A cant word. 
8 Canar, to aſſiſt the banker at play. A cant word. 
va: 2 mines] a Rage found about the oar. 
„Sax. e g l 
un er the whole dock thar the ground afl n 


tion of regular canons, founded in honour of the diſcovery of 


ad in England 


finding his averſion, endeavours to win his 


miſphere. 
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Naught reaped but a weedy crop of care. Spenſer. 
Lab'ring the ſoil and reaping plenteous crop. Milton. 
2. The higheſt part of any thing, as the head of a tree; an ear of corn 
3- Any thing cut off. | 
From the razor free, | 
It falls a plenteous crop reſerv d for thee. Dryden. 
4. The handle of a coachman's whip. | 
Croe [cnoppa, Sax. and C. Brit. krop, Du.] a bird's craw, the 
firſt ſtomach into which the meat goes. High crops and corny gizzards. 
Dryden. The meat is immediately ſwallowed into the crop or craw. Ray, 
Cor, ſo a man is called who has very ſhort hair; as likewiſe a 
horſe whoſe ears are cut, . 
Croe [with the vulgar] money. A low cint word. 
To Crop, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to cut off the ends of any 
thing, to reap, to mow, as to crop, or gather flowers. | 
No more my goats ſhall I behold you climb | 
The ſteepy cliffs, or crop the flow'ry thyme: Dryden. 
To Croe, verb nent. to yield a crop or harveſt. He plough'd 
her and ſhe cropt. Shakeſpeare. TOE | 
CR'oPPUL, adj. [of crop and full] having a full belly, ſatiated. 
Cropful, out of doors he flings, . 
| E're the firſt cock his mattin rings: Milton. 
CRo'PsICK, ſick at the ſtomach, through exceſs and debauchery, 
| Cropfick drunkards muſt engage | 
A hungry foe, and arm'd with ſober rage. Tate. 
CRO r [from crop] a kind of pidgeon having a very large 
”"_ Of tame pidgeons there be crofpers. Walton. 

ROA [probably of cnooppan, Sax. barb. Lat. old law ; Ca- 
ſaubon however chuſes to derive it of z#er®-, Gr. fruit in general] 
a crop of corn, or the product in harveſt. | 2 

Cro'quers [in cookery] certain compounds made of delicious ſtuf- 
fed meat, ſome of the bigneſs of an egg, ſerving for a fide-diſh ; 
others the ſize of a walnut for garniſning. Is 

_ Cro'scows, a market-town of — near Wells and Shep- 
ton-Mallet. It has a conſiderable manufacture of ſtockings. | 

CROSELET, a frontlet or head-cloth: 

Cro'stTTE [in architecture] the returns in the corners of cham- 
branles, or door-caſes, or windov/- frames; called alfo ears, elbows, 
ancones, prothyrides. 3 = 

. CrRo'sIER [crofter, croixe, of crofſe, O. Fr.] a biſhop's Raff; made in 
the form of a ſhepherd's crook, to intimate that they are ſpiritu 
ſhepherds; fee CRofsiER. It has a croſs upon it. Anſelmus and 
Thomas Becket with their creſiers did almoſt try it with the king's 
ſword. Bacon. In my civil government, ſome ſay the craſer, ſome 
ſay the diſtaff, was too buſy. Hobel. ory 
 Cro'siers [with aſtronomers] four ſtars in the form of a croſs, 
which ſhew the antarctic pdle to thoſe who fail in the ſouthern lie- 

CRo'sLET [eroiſelet, Fr.] 1. A little croſs, 

In his armour bare a croflet red. Spenſer. 
, Here an unfiniſh'd di'mond c<o//et lay. Gay. 
2. It ſeems, in the following paſſage, miſtaken for corſelet. 
The craſſet ſome, and ſome the cuiſhes mould. Dryden. 

CRosLET [in heraldry] as a croſs croſlet, is a croſs croſſed again 
at a ſmall diſtance from each of the ends. | | 

Cxoss [croix, Fr. croce, It. cruz, Sp. kruys, Du: . creutz, Ger. 


| koars, Dan. crux, Lat.] 1. A gibbet on which the ancients uſed to 


hang their ſlaves and malefactors, who were either tied thereto with 
ropes, or nailed with nails, who having their bones broken to diſ- 
patch them the ſooner, always died upon it : It was one ſtraight bo- 
dy laid over another at right angles. Upon ſuch an engine the Sa- 
viour of the world ſuffered death. They make a little croſs of a 


quill, longwiſe of that part which hath the pith, and croſswiſe of 
that piece of the quill without pith. Bacon. Your Saviour offered 


himſelf for you as a ſacrifice upon the cr0/5; Taylor. 2. A monument, 
with a croſs upon it to excite devotion, ſuch as was anciently ſet in 
market-places. | 

She doth ſtray about | 

By holy creſſes, where ſhe kneels and prays. Shakeſpeare, 
3. A line drawn through another. . | 

Cross, money; becauſe on our Engliſh coin the arms is generally 
ſtamped in the form of a croſs. Soldiers ſpring up out of the very 
earth to follow him, though he hath not a cro/5 to pay them ſalary. 
Howel. Neither carry'd back nor brought one half Dryden, 

1 lhe has not a Cxoss himſelf. 

The meaning is: He is exceeding poor, he has not a penny to help. 
| himſelf with. Alluding to the cuſtom, in the times of popery, of. 
bleſſing with a croſs. 

A2 A gentleman without money, is Ike a wall without a Cxoss. 
That is, deſpiſed by every body. We had this proverb from the 
Italians, who fay : Cavaliere, ſenza entrata, & muro ſenza croce. 

A Cross [with heralds] is an ordinary compoſed of four lines, 
two of which are perpendicular, and the other two tranſverſe, that 
meet by couples in four right angles, and contains one fifth of the 
ſhield, Croſſes are of various ſorts : i 

Cross, any thing that thwarts or hinders, vexation, trial of pa- 
tience, trouble, affliction. Wiſhing unto me many creſſes and miſ- 
chances in my love. Sidney. Heaven prepares good men with cr. 
Ben Jobnſon. 

| CRossEs ate ladders that lead to heaven. 

In time of affliction we are apt to look back upon the cauſes of our 
troubles and misfortunes, and, if we judge impartially, we generally 
find, even without having recourſe to divine juſtice, they are owing 
to our own vice, imprudence and miſmanagement, and ſuch reflections 
are ſo many ſteps towards amendment, and conſequently in our way 
to heaven. | | 
| Cross, adj. [from the ſubſt.] 1. Laid or lying croſs tranſverſe. 
Ships muſt needs encounter, when they advance in direct lines, or 
meet in the interſection of cro/5 ones. Bentley. 2. Oblique, lateral. 

Nimble ſtroke 

Of quick cro/5 lightning. 


Lg Shakeſpeare c 
3. Oppoſite, adverſe. 
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piety. 


C R O 
Wich fate ſo zro/5, | 
One muſt be happy by the other's loſs. Drydev. 
4. Peeviſh, humourſome, ſurly. Croſs and diſtaſteful humours. 
Tillotſon. 5. Troubleſome, untoward, perverſe. Croſs circumſtances 
of a man's temper or condition. Seuth. 6. Contrary, contradictory. 
Clears off all the appearing contrarieties and contradictions that ſeem- 
ed to lie croſs and uncouth. South. 7. Contrary to wiſh, unlucky, 
unfortunate. A thankful acquieſcence in any condition, and under 
the creſſeſt and ſevereſt paſſages of PR South. 8. Inter- 
changed. Creſi marriages between the king's ſon, and the archduke's 
daughter, and between the archduke's ſon, and the king's daughter. 
Bacon. 
Cross, prep. 1. Athwart, ſo as to interſect. Cut down great 
trees croſs the ways. Knolles. Croſs his back. Dryden. 2. Over, 
from one ſide to the other. A walk creſi a village. LERrange. 
To Cxoss, verb act. from the noun] 1. To lay one body or draw one 
line athwart another. The tips of the bills craſing one another break 


open fir-cones. Derham. 2. To ſign with the croſs. 3. To cancel, 


to mark out. I ſhall not co over or deface the copy. Pope. To 
paſs over the Helleſpont he croſ d. Temple. 4. To thwart or be eon- 
trary to, to interpoſe, to obſtruct, Still do I e this wretch, 
whatſo he taketh in hand. Hooker, He craſſed all they propos'd. 
Clarendon, By faction, vice, and fortune creſt. Addiſon. 5. To 
counteract. Their appetites croſs their duty. Locke. 6, To counter- 


vene, to countermand, No government is ſuffered to go on in one 


courſe, but is ſtop'd and croſſed, or other courſes appointed. Spen/er. 
7. To contradict. Not a ſyllable any ways creſſeth us. Hooker. How- 
{oever it croſs the received opinion. Bacon. 8. To debar, to preclude. 
| From his loins no hopeful branch ſhall ſpring, 

To cro/s me from the golden time 1 look for. Shakeſpeare. 
9. To vex or trouble, to lay acroſs. 


To Cxoss, werb neut. 1. To lie athwart any thing elſe. 2. To 


move laterally, obliquely, not in oppoſition, not in the ſame line. 
More greedy they of news, | 
Faſt towards him do croſs. Spenſer. 


3. To be inconſiſtent. Mens actions do not always creſt with reaſon. 


Sidney. 
 Cross Avellane, a croſs, the ends of which ſhoot forth the huſk 
of a filberd. ä 


Cxoss Bar ſoot [with gunners] a round ſhot, having a long iron 


ſpike caſt with it, as if it were let quite through the middle. 
|  Cross Beam, or Cross Piece [in architecture] one beam laid acroſs 
another. | | 


| Cross Beam [in a ſhip] a large piece of timber, which goes acroſs 


two other pieces, called bite, to which the cable is faſtened, when 


the ſhip-rides at anchor. 


- A CRoss-BITE, ſul}. [of croſs and bite] a cheat, a deception. A 
fox that truſted to his addreſs, without dreaming of a cr9/- bite from 
ſo filly an animal, fell himſelf into the pit he had digged. L'Eſtrange. 
To Cxoss-BIT E, verb ad. [from the noun] to contravene or coun- 
teract by deception. Cro/s-biting a country evidence, and frightning 
him out of his ſenſes. Collier. 
Many knotty points there are, 
Which all diſcuſs, but few can clear ; 
As nature ſlily had thought fit, | 
For ſome by-ends to cro/s-bite wit. Prior. 5 
Cxoss.- how] [of croſs and bow) a miſſive weapon, formed by 
placing a bow acroſs a ſtock. Beaſts hunted and killed with cro/5- 
bows, Carew. 5455 | 
Cross-BoweR [of eros and bow) one that ſhoots with a croſs- bow. 


The cro/5-boxwers of Genoa againſt the Engliſh. Raleigh. | 


To make a Ckoss in Corvets, or, To make a CRoss in Balotadis 
[with horſemen] is to make a ſort of leap or air with one breadth, 


| forwards and backwards, as in the figure of a croſs. 


Cross Fitched, or Cross Fitchee, a croſs pointed at the bottom. 
Cxoss Fleury, a croſs with a flower de lis at each end. 
Cxoss Fourchet, a forked croſs. | KY 
Cx oss- Grained, adj. [of croſs and grain] 1. That goes againſt the 
grain, having the fibres tranſverſe or irregularly poſied. If the ſtuff 
proves gre/s-grained, turn you, ſtuff to plane it the contrary way, ſo 
far as it runs croſs grained. Moxon, 2. Peeviſh, ſtubborn, humour- 


| ſome, perverſe. 


Sullen writs 5 | 
| And croſs-grained works of modern wits. Hudibrat. 
None of your cro/s-grained, termagant, ſcolding jades. Arbuthme. 
Cu oss Fack-yard [in a ſhip] a imall yard, flung at the end of the 
miſſen- maſt, under the top. 

Cxoss Matches, croſs-marriages, as when a brother and ſiſter inter- 
marry with two perſons who have the ſame relation one to the other; 
alſo when a widower and widow having children, unite themſelves 
and their children by matrimony. | 

Cross Milrine, a croſs, the ends of which are clamped and turned 
again like a milrine, which carries the milſtone. 

Cross, or PiLE [croix ou pile, Fr.] 1. A ſort of game with money, 
at which it 1s pu to chance, whether the Tide which bears the croſs 
ſhall lie upward, or the other, 

Whacum had neither creſi nor pile. Hudibras. 
2. Perfect boys play, ( I win, and pile you loſe ; or what's yours 
is mine, and what's mine is my own. Swift. | 
, Cross Purpoſes, contrary devices or deſigns ; alſo a kind of ſport. 

Cross Row [of croſs ard row] the alphabet, fo called becauſe a 
croſs is placed at the beginning, to ſhew that the end of learning is 
He hearkens after prophecies and dreams, 

And from the eo/5-row plucks the letter G, 
And ſays a wizard told bim that by G, 
His iſſue diſinherited ſhould be, Shakeſpeare. 

Cross Staff, or Foxx Staff, a mathematical inſtrument uſed by ma- 
riners, for taking the meridian altitude of the ſun or ftars. | 

Caoss Trees [in a ſhip] four pieces of timber, bolted and let on 
ir to another, at the head of the maſts ; ſo that they ſerve to keep and 
bear the 3 up. | 


| ay rip [with wreſtlers) is when the legs are croſſed one within 
another. 


gathers money for the bank; ſee 


C RO 
Cxoss Way [of ereſi and away] an obſcure path Croffing the ma; 


road, 
Damn'd ſpirits all, * f 
That in cro/5-avays and floods have burial, 

Already to their wormy beds are gone. Shakeſpeare 
Cross-Winds [of croſs and wind] a wind that blows conta 
veſſel in her voyage. More eroſ5-4vinds or ſtormy guſts than ark 
rous gales. Boyle, | | 225 
Cxoss Wert, a plant whoſe leaves and flowers both grow 
ſhape cf croſſes, The rough or hairy cro/5-ort is ſometime; a? 
medicine, and found wild on dry ſandy banks. 2 

Cross-TREE Yard [in a ſhip] is a yard ſtanding ſquare juſt un 
mizen-top, and is faſtened below to fit the mizzen. top. ſail, 
To Cro'ss-EXAMINE [of croſs and examine] to try the faith of eviden 
by captious queſtions of the contrary party. Cre/i-examine and = 
rogate the actions againſt their words. Decay of Piety, The br . 
ſhall interrogate or on examine the witneſſes. Spectalor. be 
Cro'ssLY, adv, [from croſs] 1. Athwart in ſuch a manner as t 
interſe& ſomething elſe. 2. Adverſely, in oppoſition to. Aft 8 
towardly and crv/sly to the reaſon of things. Tillotſon. 3. Ungyn, 
nate, peeviſhly, untowardly. 
Cro'ssness [from 9/5] 1. Interſection, peeviſhneſs, ill hung, 
perverſeneſs. I deny nothing fit to be granted out of era; of hu. 
mour. K. Charles. 
CaorA rue [of fr, Gr. the temples] belonging to te 
temples. | 2 
CaorA'PRHITESs, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the lower ja 
whoſe fibres ſpring from part of the os frontis, fincipitis, ſphzngide; 
and temporalis. tg ; 
Cao A Hlun, Lat. [with phyſicians] a pain in that part of ge 


der tle 


head call'd the temples. 


Crorcn [croc, Fr.] a hook. There is a tradition of a dilenn, 
that Moreton uſed to raiſe the benevolence to higher rates; and fone 
called it his fork, and ſome his crotch. Bacon. - 

Cro'TCHET [crochet, Fr. of crec, an hook] 1. A note in muſe, 
which is half a minim, and double a quaver. | 

A good harper ſtriken far in years, 
Into whoſe cunning hands the gout doth fall, 
All his old crotchets in his brain he bears. Davies. 
2. A ſupport, a piece of wood fitted into another for that purpoſe, 
The 3 of their cot in columns riſe, Dryden. 
- CROTCHET, an odd fancy, a perverſe conceit, a whimſey, The 
horſe ſmelt him out, and preſently a crotchet came in his head, hoy 


he might countermine him. L'Eſtrange. 


_ Crorcxtr [with printers] an incloſure for words in this form“ 

Cro'rELs, or CRo'TEYING [with hunters) the ordure or dung of 
a hare. | | 
_ CRo'Tor, a town of France, in the province of Picardy, at the 
mouth of the river Somme. 925 | 

To Crovcn [croucher, O. Fr. croche, Fr. crooked] 1. To boy 
down, to ſquat or lie down cloſe to the ground; as, a dog ercle; 
to the maſter, 2. To fawn, to ſtoop ſervilely. They fawn and 
crouch to men of . Dryden, | 

Croven Meſs, or Coen Maſs-day [among the Roman catholic] 
a feſtival obſerved in honour of the holy croſs. _ 

CRovu'cHED Friers, See CRUTCHED FRIERs. 

Cx ouch [of crocber, Fr.] bowing down, ſtooping. 

Crovy [crouppe, Fr.] 1. The rump of a fowl. 2. The buttock 
of a horſe. 5 | 5 8 | 

A Racking Cxour [with horſemen] is faid of a horſe, when hi 
four quarters go right, but his croup in walking ſwings from fide 
to ſide. 5 8 | | 

Crouea'pe, Fr. [in cookery] a particular way of drefling a lon 
of mutton, 

Crouya'bes, Fr. [from croup, with horſemen] are leaps of 3 
horſe that are higher than corvets, which keep the fore and hind quar- 
ters of an horſe in an equal height, ſo that he truſſes bis hind kg 
under his belly, without yerking or ſhooting his ſhoes. 

Cxourx', Fr. [of a horſe] is the extremity of the reins above the 


i maki 
75 gain the Crouys [in horſemanſhip] is one horſeman's my 


a demi: tour upon another, in order to take him upon the croupe. 


Without ſlipping the CRoupe [in horſemanſhip] a term which is 
nifies without traverſing, without letting the croupe go out of the volte, 
or the tread of the gollop. | | 

Crov'PeR [in a paming-houle] one who watches the card an 

Roop. A cant word. , 
Crow [cnape, Sax. Kraey, Du. krache, Ger. kraaki, du. ; 


large black bird that feeds upon carrion. To crows he like impart 


grace affords. Dryden. : 
Ehe Crow thinks her own bird fairef?. 100 
Partiality to one's own, whether children, country, works, know 1 
or whatever it be we poſſeſs. The French ſay: A tous olf 1 
vidi ſont beaux. (Every bird likes his own neſt.) Thus we Pam 
devil black, but the Ethiopians are ſaid to deſcribe him white. 
J have a Crow to pluck or pull with you. Tealians fo 

That is, I have ſome trifling fault to find with you. The 
Ho un calcio in. gola con wot, © | — 

Crow [hieroglyphically] repreſents a ſoothſayer, vocy, When 
dedicated to Apollo the god of ſoothſaying and prop V. 
craws are put together, they ſignified diſcord and war. SORT © 

Crow. 1. An iron inſtrument for moving of heavy | * 5 
ver, as the Latins called a hook corvi. The crow 15 1 ee 
ver to lift up the ends of great heavy timber, when 1 i betwee 
rowler is to be laid under it, and then they thruſt the - oy ach fu 
the ground and the timber; and-laying a bauk, or 1 ts 
behind the crow, they draw the other end of the ſhan de voice 0 
and fo — the . Maren. 2. [From to cw] 
noiſe a cock makes. | an, 

To Crow, irr. wer. crew, fret. crowed, or have 2 0 
Sax.] 1. To cry as a cock does in gaiety and defiance. 
ſwagger, to bully, to brag, to vapour. * 

Within this homeſtead liv'd without a pee! 


For crowing loud the noble chanticker. gain. C0" 


CRO CRU 


Cab wroor [of crow and foot, in Lat, ramurcuſys] ap herb, the Crown yosT [with architects] a poſt which in ſome buildinge 
conſiſts of ſeveral leaves, which expand in form of a roſe, ſtands upright in the middle between two principal rafters. | 

bone. ire ſixteen ſpecies, of which eleven were brought originally CRowN Scab [in horſes] a meally, white ſcurf, growing on the 

un Tukey. Miller. | legs, a cancerous and painful fore that commonly breeds about tlie 

gt Net, a net for the catching wild fowl in winter. corners of a horſe's bool <p 


Crow's Bill [with ſargeons] an inſtrument for drawing bullets, Crown Thifile [with botaniſts] a plant called frier's crown- 
broken bones, Oc. out of the body. wins, 


* 


Crows Feet ſin a ſhip} {mall ropes divided by the holes of a little 


block or pulleys called, the dead man's eye, into fix, ten, or more 


28 or CA LT RO [in military affairs] irons with four 
5 * 2 or four inches Da. ſo that which way ſoever they 

Pl. one point will be uppermoſt ; uſed in war for incommoding the 

. ſenud, Sax. cruth, C. Brit.] 1. A throng, the mob, a 
refs, 2. A promiſcuous medley, without any diſtinction, He could 
ompare the confuſion of a multitude, to that tumult he had obſerved in 

the fearian ſea, daſhing and breaking among its crowd of iſlands. 

pape. 3. The vulgar, the populace. He went not with the crowd 

to ſee a ſhrine. Dryden. 4. [Cravth, Wel.] An old name for a 

ers His fddle is your proper purchaſe, 

Won in the ſervice of the churches ; 

And by your doom mult be allow'd, 

To be, or be no more a crowd. Hudibrat. 

To Crown, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To fill with confuſed 
multitudes. A mind ever crowding its memory with things which it 
learns. Watts. 2. To thruſt or ſquceze cloie together. 

Let us fill | 
This little interval, this pauſe of life, | 
With all the virtues we can crowd into it. Addiſon. 
3. To incumber by multitudes. . 
How ſhort is life! why will vain courtiers toil, 
And crowd a vainer monarch for a ſmile? Granville. 
4. * Crowd Sail [among ſeamen] to ſpread wide the ſails upon the 
ards. | | 
Jo Csow o, verb neut. 1. To ſwarm, to be numerous without any 
diſtinction. 5 | 
They follow their undaunted king, 
Crowd through their gates. Dryden, 
2, To thruſt or come in among a multitude, 
A mighty man, had not ſome cunning ſin, 
Amidſt ſo many virtues crowded in. Cowley. 

Co ] ER [from crowd] an old country Adler. Chevy chaſe, ſung 
by a blind crowder. Siduey. | 

Crow KEEPER [of crow and Brep] a ſcare- crow. The following 


Crown WHEEL [in a watch] is the upper wheel next the ballance; 
which by its motion drives it, the ſame which in royal pendulums 1s 
called the ſwing wheel. DH : 

_ Crows Works {in fortification] an outwork, conſiſting of a Ha- 
cious gorge and two wings, advanced towards the field, to gain ſome 
hill or riſing ground, theſe fall on the counterſcarp near the faces of 
the baſtion. hy 

Crown-woRk [in fortification] bulwarks advanced towards the 
field, to gain ſome hill or riſing ground. Harris uſes it. 

| Radiated, or jointed Crown, one which had twelve points. 


Pearled, Flowered, or Parſley, &c. Crowns, crowns with pearls or 
leaves of ſtnallage, fc. | 


Crown [with geometricians] a pane included between two paral- 


lel or excentric perimeters of circles that are unequal, generated by 
the motion of ſome part of a right line round a centre, the moving, 


part not being contiguous to the centre. 


Cro'wx'p [in horſemanſhip] a horſe is ſaid to be crown'd, when 
he is ſo hurt or wounded in the knee, by a fall or any other accident, 
that the hair ſheds and falls off without growing again. 

p Cro'wned Horn-work, a horn-work with a crown-work be- 
ore it. | 
Crowned Top [with hunters] the firſt head of a deer, the crotchets 
or buds being raiſed in form of a crown. | 
Co.] NET [from crown] 1. The ſame with coronet, 2. In the 
following paſſage it ſeems to ſignify chief end, laſt purpoſe ; probably 
from nis coronat opus. Fohnſon, _ | 
This gay charm ! | SORE 
Whoſe eye beck'd forth my wars and call'd them home; 
Whoſe boſom was my crownet, my chief end; | 
Like a right gypſy, hath at faft and looſe 
Beguil'd me. Shakeſpeare. 5 

Crow'xinG [with architects] any thing that terminates or finiſhes à 

decoration. | | 


Crowns of Colour; {with meteorologiſts] certain coloured rings 


which appear like halos, but of che colours of the rainbow, and 


at a lefs diſtance than the common halos about the bodies of the ſaa 
and moon. | 

Crowns. The moſt ancient kings wore only wreaths of white and 
purple, in the form of Furkiſh turbans, as the tokens of regality, or 


ot paſſage is controverted. That fellow handles his bow like a crow- elſe circles of gold with points riſing from them, like fome of our pre- 
leber. Shakeſpeare. EY | ſent coronets. The firſt Roman emperors wore no other than crowns 
he Cro'wLanp, a market town of Lincolnſhire, 88 miles from Lon- or garlands of laurel, which betoken victory, becauſe the people of 
don. It had formerly an abbey, deftroyed by the Danes, but rebuilt Rome all ab horred ſigns of :egality. Domitian was the fi:& that 
rl by king Eadred. | wore a creſt of gold, and that as pretending to be a god. We are 


BY the king. Shakeſpeare, Crown her queen of all the year. Dryden. The Engliſh CRoww is adorned with four croſſes, in the man- 
25 2. To cover, as wich a crown. | | ner of thoſe of Malta, between which are feurs-de-/is. It is co- 
" Peaceful olives crown'd his hoary head. Dryden. vered with four diadems, which meet at a little globe ſupporting a 
| 10 3. To Wut, to adorn. | croſs. | | | BY 
| any days ſhall ſee her, | Papal Crown, is compoſed of a tiara, and a triple crown encom- 
* And yet no day without a deed to crown it. Shakeſpeare, paaſſing the tiara, having two pendants like the mitres of bilkops. See 
00 Thou haſt made him a little lower than the angels, and crown'd him Keys of St. Peter. | | | i 
4 with glory. Pſalms. 4. To finiſh honourably, to terminate. Imperial CRown, is a bonnet, or tiara, with a ſemi-circle of gold, 
= All theſe a milk white honey -· comb ſurround, ſupporting a globe with a croſs at top. | 
* Which, in the midſt, the country banquet crown'd. Dryden. The French CRownw, is a circle of eight feurs-de-lis, encompaſſed 
Z 5. To reward, to recompenſe. | with fix diadems; bearing at top a double fleur-de-/is, which is the 
185 Urge your ſucceſs; deſerve a laſting name; creſt of France. | | | 
She'll croaun a grateful and a conſtant flame. Roſcommon. The Spaniſoꝰ Crown, is adorned with large indented leaves covered 
kin 0 To complete, to make perfect. The laſting and crowning privi- with diadems bordering on a globe ſurmounted with a croſs, | 
: KN ot friendſhip is conſtancy. South. 7 To double a man at Crory {in the Scotch law] the ſatisfaction that is to be paid by a. 
\ fo: 65 ö judge, who does not adminiſter juſtice as he ought, to the neareſt of 
43-4 ROWN [ cor-ma, Lat. It. and Sp. couronne, Fr. coroa, Port. kroon, kin to the man that was killed. 


S cryſtalized, cauk. In this the cryſtals are 
14 uy, : ſmall. Woodward. i 
ant 8 If thou be a king, where is thy crown ? Shakeſpeare. Io Corn [with hunters] to cry as fallow deer do at rutting- 
+ garland, Receive a crowz for thy well ordering of the feaſt. time. 5 9 
ccleſaſticus. 3. Reward, honorary diſtinction. Crvu'clal, adj. [crucis, gen. of crux, Lat. a croſs] being in the 
ledge, et merit crowns, and juſtice laurels give. Dryden. form of a croſs, interſecting each other, as, | 
— 5 * wow, ornament, dignity. Much experience is the crown of old CRvu'clal Jncifion [with chirurgeons] an inciſion or cut in ſome 
nt the 1 cleaftlicus. 5. Completion, accompliſhment. 6. The top fleſhy part, in the form of a croſs. Sharp uſes it. 
; 209 thing, as of a mountain. Upon the crow? O the cliff. Shake- Crucia'ra Glabra [in botany] ſmooth croſs- wort. Lat. 
ſteare. | . CruciaTa Hir/uta, rough or hairy croſs-wort. Lat. 3 
ns ſay; ge fell'd from the ſteepy crown _ ToCrv'ciars, verb ad. [cruciare, It. of cruciatum, ſup. of cru- 
| 2 the bare mountains, roll with ruin down. Dryden. cio, Lat.] to torment, to torture. 
b it b the Boe 2 coin or piece of money anciently ſtamped with a crown, =CRrucia'rvs [with anatomiſts] a muſcle under the thigh, lying 
When : 60 worth 5. the French crown 4s. 6 . their gold crowns under the vaſti. Lat | | 
We hey may gain a few crowns. Bacon. Crown-pieces. Crxvu'ciBLE, a veſſel made of earth, and ſo tempered and baked, as 
BR. Oro: | | to endure the gray fire, for melting oars, metals, and minerals, 
« a le- & wy (or top) of the Head. From toe to crown he'll fill our Ec. ſo called, becauſe formerly marked with a croſs. A crucibie, or 
101 us With pinches, Shakeſpeare. | melting cruſe. Peacham. | 
enen ortune or a miſtreſs frowns, | Cruci'rERous [crucifer, of crucis, gen. of crux, a croſs, and 
ch ſtuff n plunge in bus'neſs, others fave their crowns. Pope. fero, Lat. to bear] bearing a croſs. 
ward, | fan. N, the top part of a hat or perriwig. As big as the crown Cru'ciFtRs, the ſame as Crutched Friers. 
oice ol el hat. Wiſeman. | | 3 Cv [from crucify] he that crucifies, Viſible judgments 
hey 2 lin a figurative ſenſe] ſignifies royalty, empire, or domi- were inflicted on Chriſt's crucifiers. Hammond. e 
cnapan, © Uucceſtion of a crown. in ſeveral countries places it on dif- Cav'cirix, ſubſt. [Fr. crocifiſe, It. crucifixo, Sp, crucifixus, d. 
2. 10 Chan, s. Locle. | cruci affixus, Lat. i. e. affixed to the cob) a figure repreſenting our 
Cad Alle the fineſt ſort of window 8 Saviour on the croſs, either by picture or ſtatuary. There ſtands at 
hoher pertal, the moſt beautiful and largeſt kind of daffodil- the upper end a large crucifix, very much eſteemed. The figure of 
3 N 22 | | our Saviour, repreſenting him in his 5 agonies. Addiſon. : 
. RU 


Crow'LinG [in cattle] the crying or rumbling noiſe and fretting 
of the guts. IR oY 

Crown [7rr. part. p. of io crow.] See To Crow 

To Crown, verb act. [from the ſubſt. corono, Lat. couronner, Fr. 
cormare, It. caronar, Sp. kroonen, Du. Kroenen, Ger. ] 1. To ſet a 
crown on the head, to inveſt with the regal ornament. Crowning of 


Du. krone, Ger. and. Dan. krana, Su.] 1. A fort of cap of ſtate, or or- 


11 made of gold, and adorned with jewels, worn on the heads 


' Kngs and ſovereign princes ; it denotes imperial and regal autho- 


told by Aurelius Victor, that the emperor Aurelian made himſelf an 


imperial crown, adorned with jewels of great value, and was fol- 


lowed therein by all his ſucceſſors. 

At this time there are not only crowns for emperors or kings; but 
coronets for princes, dukes, marquiſſes, earls, viſcounts, barons ; 
which fee under their proper articles. 


Cro'ypon, a market town of Surry, on the edge of Banſted Downs, 


about 10 miles from London. 
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2 deration which, of all others, is, perhaps, the moſt li 


C R U 

Crvciri'xion [crocifione, It. crucifixus, Lat.] the act of nailing 
to a crols, or ſuffering, of being crucified. This earthquake hap- 
pened at our Saviour's crucifixion. Addiſon. | | 

Crxv'ciroRm [crucis, gen. of crux, a croſs, and forma, Lat. ſhape] 
having the figure of a croſs. 

To Cxu' ir [ crucifier, Fr. crocifiggere, It. crucificar, Sp. of cruci- 
s, Lat.] 1. To faſten, bind, or nail the hands and feet of a perſon 
ro a croſs ſet upright, whereby he is put to death. They crucif5 to 
themſelves the Son of God afreſh. Hebreaus. 

To the croſs he nail'd thy enemies, 
The law that is againſt thee, and the ſins 
| Of all mankind there crucify'd. Milton. 
2. To mortify luſts, Sec. 25 | | 
Crxvcr'ctRovs [cruciger, gen. crucis, of crux, a croſs, and gero, 


Lat. to carry] bearing a croſs. 


Cxvp, commonly written Cox, a concretion of a liquid into 
ſtifneſs. See COAGULATION. eg 

CRE [crud, Fr. crude, It. and Sp. of crudus, Lat.] 1. Raw, indi- 
gelted, that has not had the degree of coxion, i. e. heat requiſite to 
prepare it for eating or for ſome other purpoſe. 2. Not changed by 
any proceſs. Common crude ſalt. Boyle. No fruit taken crude has 
the intoxicating quality of wine. Arbuthnot. 3. Harſh, unripe. A 


| Juice ſo crude as cannot be ripened to the degree of nouriſhment; 


Bacon. 4. Unconcocted, not well digeſted in the ſtomach. While 


the body to be converted and altered is too ſtrong for the efficient 


that ſhould convert and alter it, it is all that while crude and inconcoct. 
Bacon. z. Unfiniſhed, not mature. | | 
Th' originals of nature, in their crude 
Conception. Milton. | 
6. Having indigeſied notions. | | 
| Deep vers'd in books, and ſhallow in himſelf, 
Crude or intoxicate, collecting toys. Milton. | 
7. Being indigeſted, not full concocted in the underſtanding. 
Others, whom mere ambition fires, and dole 
Of provinces abroad, which they have feign'd 
To their crude hopes. Ben Fohnſon. 
Abſurd expreſſions, crade, abortive thoughts. Roſcommon, 
Crupe Hamours [in phyſic] are ſuch humours as want that prepa- 


ration and elaboration which they ordinarily receive from digettion 


and circulation. 


tion. | 

The queſtion crudely put, to ſhun delay, 

"Twas carried by the major part to ſtay. Dryden. 
Crxu'pexess, crude, or unripeneſs, indigeſtion. | 
Crv'pity [crudite, Fr. crudita, It. crudeza, Sp. of cruditas, Lat.] 

1. Indigeſtion, inconcoction. They prevent indigeſtion and crudities. 

Brown. Viſcid aliment creates flatulency and crudities in the ſtomach. 

Arbuthnot. 2. Unripeneſs, want of maturity. | 
Crv'pity [with phyſicians] may be defined to be that ſtate of a 

diſeaſe, in which the morbific matter is of ſuch bulk, figure, coheſion, 

mobility, &c. which create or increaſe the diſeaſe. See Coxcoc- 

TION, 5 % 
CruviTy [in the ſtomach] is an ill digeſtion, when the aliment or 

meat is not duly fermented, and regularly turned into chyle. 

To Crvu'bLE, verb af. [a word of uncertain etymology. Jobbnſon.] 
to turn to curl. | | 

The Gelons uſe it, when for drink or food, 
They mix their crd/cd milk with horſes blood. Dryden. 

Crv'py, adj. [for ardy] 1. Concreted, coagulated. Wounds with 
crudy blood congeal'd. Spenſer. 2. [from crude] Raw, chill. Sher- 
ris fack aſcends in the brain, dries me there all the fooliſh, dull, and 
crudy vapours which environ it. Shakeſpeare. 

Cev'er [Fr. Sp. and Port. crudele, It. of crudelis, Lat.] 1. Ap- 
plied to perſons ; pleas'd with hurting others, ſavage, fierce, hard- 
hearted, barbarous. | Bets 

If thou art that c:we/ God, whoſe eyes 
Delight in blood and human ſacrifice. Dryden. 

2. Applied to things; bloody, miſchievous, deſtructive, grievous, 

hard, painful. We beheld one of the crueleſt fights. Szdney. They 

hate me with cruel hatred. P/alms. | 

Curt, very, or extream; as, it is cruel hot, cold, Sc. a vulgar 
ue of the word. 2 5 | | | 

Crv'tiiy [of cruel] fiercely, barbarouſly, hardly. 

He demands 
His wife, whom crze/ly you hold in bands. Dryden. 
Crxvu'tLTY, or CRU EILxESS [of cruel, or cruautt Fr. crudelta, It. 


crueldad, Sp. crueldade, Port. crudelitas, Lat.] barbarouſneſs, fierceneſs, 


hard-heartedneſs, ill uſage, rigour, unmerciful temper, cruelneſs. 

Spenſer uſes it. The cruelties of conquering, and the calamities of 

enſlaved nations. Temple. | 
CRUELTY is always attended with fear. 

Men whoſe conſciences are ever accuſing them, as thoſe of cruel 
perſons undoubtedly are, muſt of courſe be timorous; and fear in 
ſuch, if it be not at firſt, in time becomes the very cauſe of their 
cruelty. | 

This proverb reminds me of that reflection, which Shakeſpeare 
puts into the mouth of Kichard III, in his ſo much celebrated /o/i- 
loguy. | 

5 Have mercy, Jeſu, ſoft I did but dream —— + 

O coward conſcience! how doſt thou afflict me! &c. 
And, by the way, in honour of our Engliſh dramatiſt, it ſhould be 
obſerv'd, that he perpetually portrays vice in ſuch colours, as point 
out its abſolute inconſiſtency even with our preſent 3 a conſi- 
ely to arm and 


fortify the mind againſt it. 

Cru'tnNTATE, or CRU'ENTATED ſernentatus, Lat.] embrued, or 
beſprinkled, or bedawbed with blood. Atomical aporrheas paſs from 
the cruentate cloth or weapon to the wound. Gl/anwille, 

Caux'xrous [cruentzs, Lat.] bloody, ftained, fc. with blood. 

Cxv'zr [kruicke, Du.] a glaſs bottle or vial with a ſtopple, to put 
oil and venegar in. 

Within thy reach I fat the vinegar, 


kruis, Du. acroſs, i. e. to croſs to and fro] to fail up an 


dered, and the right fide higher than the left. L'Eftrange. 


cant word. 


Cxu'peLy, [adj, from crude] unripely, not with due prepara- 
on | |  _. ſean'd every wrinkle that could be made. Addiſon. 2. To put a gat. 


o R U 


And fill'd the eyuer with the acid tide. S/. 
Ckvise [kruicke, Du.] a ſmall veſſel or cup. A little oil; 
cruiſe, 1 Kings. | 2 SY 

A cruiſe of curious mold, | | | 
A cruiſe of fragrance form'd of burniſh'd gold, Pop- 
A Cevise [croiſe, Fr. from the original cruiſers, who bor 
croſs, and plundered only infidels. Jobnſn] a voyage in 1 * 
plunder. rule 
To CauisE Ccroiſer, Fr. krupſſen, kreutzen, H. Ger, 


krutzen, 9 
d down the 


ſeas in ſearch of opportunities to plunder ; to rove up and donn th 


ſeas without any certain courſe. 
Crv'15er [from cruiſe] a ſhip of war that ſails to and fro in (6... 
of plunder. Among the cruiſers their ſurgeons were too active 1 
putating. Wiſeman. ap 
Crum, or Cx uus [cnuma, Sax. krupme, krumen, Du. ktum 
krume, Ger.] 1. A ſmall particle of bread. ESO ow 
More familiar grown, the table crums 
A ore his ſlender feet. Thomſon. | 
2. The ſoft part of bread, not the cruſt. Take of man 
* thin Loy Bacon. | "Oo * 2 
o CRumBLE, or To Crum, verb act. [accnhumian, Sax, 
Du. krümlen, Ger.] to break ſmall by Lie ng dk 2 
Herbert. We were crumbled into various factions. Atterbury, | 
To CrRumBLE, verb neut. to fall into ſmall particles. 
All my bowels crumble up to duſt. Shakeſpeare. 
The faithleſs column, and the crumbling buſt, Pepe. 
Cru'MEnaAL, ſub. [crumena, Lat.] a purſe ; now obſolete, 
The fat ox tiat woon ligye in the ſtall, 

Is now faſt ſtalled in her crumenal. Nr 
Cru'muy [of crum] ſoft, as bread ; alſo full of crumbs. 
Crkume [crwmm, C. B. cnump, Sax. krom, Du, krumm, Ge 

krumpen, Dan.] crooked, or crook-backed. He was crump thou. 


A CrRume [with knaviſh ſollicitors and their clients] an affdari 
man, or one who will ſwear or be bail for another for a reward. 1 


To Cxv'meLE [cnompehlr, Sax. wrinkled, krummen, Du. to bers 
or make crooked ; or ſrom crimp; or corrupted from rumple of timge. 
len, Du. in the ſame ſenſe} 1. To put into wrinkles, to cruſh tore. 
ther in folds. They crumpled his palm into all ſhapes, and diligent 


ment out of the folds or plaits ; to ruffle or touze it. 

CRM UE part. [of crump] full of crumples or creaſes. : 
, CRu'MPLING, /ub//, A ſmall degenerate apple; as, cuntling col 
ngs. | | | 
To Cruncn, See To Crancn. 

To Cruxk, or To CRu'NKLE, verb neut. to ery like a crane, 

Cru'or [cruor, Lat.] blood dropping out of a wound, gore. 

CRV“ PER [croupe, Fr. grofpa, It. in the firſt ſenſe, creupiert, Ft, 
Aae ea, It. in the latter ſenſe] 1. The buttocks of a horſe, the runy. 

is head well nigh touching the crupper of the horſe. Sidney. 2, 
A roll or leather under the tail of a horſe, being part of a horſemar's | 
furniture, reaching thereto from the ſaddle. | 

. Six-pence that I had a Wedn'fday laſt, | 
To pay the ſaddler for my miſtreſs's crupper. Shakeſpeare. 

CurrEx Buckles, large ſquare buckles fitted to the ſaddle-tree be- 
hind to faſten the crupper. | 

Cru'ra [Lat. with anatomiſts] the two heads or beginnings of the 
marrowy ſubſtance of the brain. 

Crura Medulle Oblongate [with anatomiſts] the internal ſubſtance 
of the two ſides of the cereebrum, gathered together as it were into tio 
bundles. Lat. : | 

CruRa Clitoridis ¶ Lat. in anatomy] a membranous partition that 
runs down between the corpora nervoſa of it, from the glands w 
its divarication at the os pubis, dividing the clitoris into two part, 
But Dr. Keill ſays, more correctly, that the ſubſtance of the clitoris 
compoſed of teu ſpongeous bodies, ſuch as thoſe of the yard: the) 
riſe diſtinctly from the lower part of the os pubis, and approaching one 
another, they unite and form the body of the clitoris, whoſe extre- 
mity, which is of an exquiſite ſenſe, is called its g/ans”. And then adds, 
the tee fpongeous bodies, before they unite, are called the cru, 
z. e. the ſhanks or /egs of the clitoris, and are twice as long as tht 
body of the clitoris, 

Ckv'ral [crurale, It. cruralis, of cruris, gen. of cus, Lat. the 
leg] of or pertaining to the leg. The crural muſcles in lions. 4 
buthnot. 1 5 

CruRrai Artery [with anatomiſts] is a contination of the iliac u. 
tery, which paſſes out of the lower belly, and enters into the thighs, 
where it loſes its former name, and is called cruralis. ; 

Cav'xAl. Vein [in anatomy] a vein whoſe trunk receives de 
greater and ſmaller iſchia, the muſcula, the poplytza, and the ſaphz- 
na, and goes up to the groin and ends in the iliaca. 

CRU “RNA us Fin anatomy] a muſcle of the leg, ſituate on the bone 
of the thigh, is continued from between the greater and leſs trochante 
forwards to its loweſt part, and is inſerted into a prominence at 
upper and fore- part of the bone tibia, Lat. = , 

Crus, or Magus Pes [in anatomy] all that part of the body oy : 
ing from the buttocks to the toes, which is divided into the thigh, ft 
and foot. Lat. 4 

CausA DE, or Cx US Abo. See Cro'tsape. 1. An ei 
againſt the infidels. 2. A coin ſtamped with a croſs. My purſe 
of cruſades. Shakeſpeare." | ; 7 @ 

Crvse [cruche, Fr. kroes, Du. and L. Ger.] a phial for 0 
vinegar. See CRUISE. | 580 8 

Cau's kr, ſubft. a goldſmith's melting pot. Phillips uſes it Fr] 

To CRusn, verb ad. [probably of crucio, Lat. or e741 © 
1, To break, to ſqueeze between two oppoſite bodies. 

Within himſelf 

Cruſh him together. Shakeſpeare. 

Bacchus that firſt from out the purple grape, 
Cruſb d the ſweet poiſon of miluſ wine, Milton. 


2. To preſs with violence. when 


CRY 


0 d winds from diff rent quarters ruſh, 
9 enedunt ring one another crab. Waller. 
To overwhelm, to beat down. 50 
„ To cru/þ the pillars which the pile ſuſtain, Dryden. 
4. To op ceſs, to ruin, to ſubdue, to diſpirit. 
Shall bruiſe the head of Satan, cruſb his ſtrength. Milton. 


f U his advarſaries. Addiſon. 
5 ay prog pi] to be condenſed, to come or fall into a cloſe 


ou. Poverty, cold wind, and cruſbing rain, 

Beat keen and heavy. 8 Thomſon. | 

Cavsn, fabi. [from the verb] a colliſion, act of daſhing together. 
: But thou ſhalt flouriſh in immortal youth, 

Unhurt amidſt the war of elements, | 

The wrecks of matter, and the cruſh of worlds. Addiſon. 
CrussULE'E, or Crv'ssuLy [in heraldry] a term uſed when the 

feld or charge is ſtrewed over with croſolets. | 
Cavusr [croite, Fr. croſta, It. corttza, TP of cruſta, Lat. korft, Du. 
kruſte, Ger.] 1. The outward hard part of bread. 
Th impenetrable cr thy teeth defies, 

And petrify'd with age, ſecurely lies. Dryden. 

The ſhelly part of any thing, the outer coat that envelopes any thing. 
The fate of an emperor hid under a cruſt of droſs. Aadiſon. 3. The 
caſe or outſide of a pie made of meal and baked When he ſhould have 
been hunting down à buck, he was by his mother's ſide learning how 
to ſeaſon it or put it in a cruſt. Addiſon. 5. A waſte piece of bread. | 

You're lib'ral now, but when your turn is ſped, 

You'll wiſh me choak'd with every crſt of bread. Dryden. 
College Cx usr [at Oxford] a ſmall loaf for the ſcholars commons. 
To CrusT, verb af. [from the noun] 1. Sometimes with over, 

which is for the moſt part only emphatic. In proceſs of time the whole 


Jo become a cruſt on the upper part or ſurface. The part that was 
"Boy crufted and healed. Temple. 5 | + he hs 

Cavsr 01.unc [in huſbandry] ſpoken of ground that is cruſted 
over, and ſticks ſo hard together that nothing will grow on it, called 
fo ſoil-bound. | 
; (awer Lactea, Lat. [in ſurgery] a ſcurf or cruſty ſcab that ſpreads 
over the head, face, and other parts of an infant, at the time of its 
firſt ſucking. _ OD 3 N 

Cx usr A Vermicularis, Lat. [with anatomills] the velvet covering or 
ſkin of the guts. 1 : | f | 

Ce'vsra Villiſa, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the fourth tunic or coat of 
the ſtomach. | 


made up of ſeveral pieces and joints, ſuch as crabs, lobſters, cray. fiſn. 
Ec. but oyſters are teſtaceous. Shells of lobſters, and others of cru/?a- 
dus kinds, are very rarely found at land. Woodward. 

Cxvsracgous Shells, are generally ſofter than teſtaceous ones, 


frouger than cruſtaceous ones, as ſcallops, oyſters, cockles, Sc. 
CausTaceovs [croiteux, Fr. crofloſo, It. of cruſta, Lat.] not teſta- 
ceous, not having one continued ſhell. . 
ii [from cruftaceous] the quality of having a jointed 
ell. 55 5 1 5 
Cavsrifie [eruſtificus, Lat.] that bringing a cruſt or ſkin. 
Cav'sriLy [from cruſty] peeviſſily, ſnappiſhly. 


Cav'sry [cronteux, Fr. cruſtoſo, It. cortexude, Sp. of crufloſus, Lat.] 
hard, ſhelly, covered with a cruſt. An egg's part within, and its 
cruſty coat without, are admirably fitted for incubation. Derham. 

Cav'sruLa, Lat. [with ſurgeons] a ſmall ſcab or ſcar of a ſore ; 
ao a blood-ſhot in the eye occafioned by a blow, wound, Qc. being 
a falling of blood into the tunica conjunctiva. 85 

Caren [eroce, Fr. krucke, Du. krücke, Ger. cpicce, Sax. groc- 
cia, It.] wooden ſupporters for lame perſons. 3 

Thus king Henry throws away his crutch, | 
Before his legs be firm to bear his body. Shakeſpeare. 
At beſt a crutch thatlifts the weak along, | 
_._ Supports the feeble, but retards the ſtrong. Smith. 
To Cauren [from the ſubſt.] to ſupport on crutches as a cripple. 
haſten Og and Doeg to rehearſe, | 
Two fools that crutch their feeble ſenſe on verſe. Dryden. 

Cav'rener Friars | frerez croiſex, Fr.] friers who wear the ſign of 
thecroſs on their garments, | 

Cauza'pe, or CR UZ ADO [croiſade, Fr. crociata, It. cruxado, Sp] 
acroiſade, an expedition to the holy land: See CROISA DE. 


18 Abo, or CRUzA'TEs, a Portugueze coin in value four ſnillings 
ing. 


weep, to ſhed tears. 


Her who ſtill weeps with (| | 
pungy eyes, 8 
i And her who is dry cork and never cries. Donne. | 
, 0 make proclamation, to make public. Go and / in the ears 
0 Jeruſalem, Feremiah. 5. To call importunately. I cried by reaſon 
my affliction unto the ord. Fonah. 4. To bawl, to offer to ſale 
in the ſtreet. 
we cy, leep no more ! Shakeſpeare. 6. To talk eagerly or inceſ- 
15 oy to repeat 3 Ihey be idle, therefore they cry, ſay- 
He t us go and do ſacrifice to the Lord. Exodus. 7. To exclaim; 
againſt or out. | 
In the ſeveral places of the city, | 
win cry againſt the noble ſenate. Shakeſpeare. 
b Cs his ſhips, ſurprized at the contrivance, cried out that 
bonne, * with more than human art. Arbuthnor. 8. To utter 
We came cyying hither : 
W know'ſt the firſt time that we ſmell the air, 
When a, , bag = 1 85 Moors | 
evil has u hiloſophe loud 
"za pon p phers, they cry out as lo 
tber men. Tillotſon, 9. To ſquall as an infant. 


ill be cruſted over. Addiſon. 2. To foul with concretions, | 
hs woe Ate 22 bottles firſt truck at the alehouſe. S. 


Causra/crous Shell Fiſhes, are fiſhes covered with ſhells, which are 


which are entirely of one piece, and are much harder, thicker and 


Cav'sTINEss, hardneſs of bread, the quality of a cruft ; alſo peeviſi- 
| neſsof temper, moroſeneſs. 


ToCay [crier, Fr. kryten, Du. crium, Teut. creitan, Goth.) 1. To 


5. To ſpeak with vehemence and loudneſs. I heard a 


He ſtruggles for baeath and cries for aid, 


Then helpleſs in his mother's lap is laid. Dryden. 
10. To utter in an articulate voice, as an animal. He giveth to the 


| beaſt his food, and to the young ravens which cry. Pſalmt. 11. 10 


yelp as a hound on a ſcent. 
Why Belman is as good as he; my lord ; 
He cried upon it, at the mereſt loſs ; | 
Truſt me I take him for the better dog: Shakeſpeare: 
12. To Cry out, to exclaim, to ſcream. They make the oppreſſed t 
cry : they cry out by reaſon of the arm of the mighty. Job. 13. 4o 
Cry out, with of ; to complain loudly. We are ready to cry out of an 
unequal management. Arterbury. 14. To blame, to cenſure ; with 
of, againſt, or upon, ö 
iddy cenſure, 
Will then cry out of Marcius : oh if he 
Had borne the buſineſs. Shakeſpeare. 5 | 
| cry out of wrong, but I am not heard, Fob. 15. To declare loud, 
To Cry Ozt, as a woman near the birth, to be in labour. | 
To Cay, verb act. 1. To proclaim publickly ſomething loſt of 
found, in order to its recovery or reſtitution. 1 
She ſeeks, ſhe fighs, but no where ſpies him: 
Love is loſt, and thus ſhe cries him. Craſbaw. 
2. To cry down, to blame, to decry. Men of diſſolute lives cry dourn 
religion. Tillotſon. 3. To cry down, to prohibit. Cry down that un- 
worthy courſe that they thould pay money. Bacon, 4. To cry downs 
to overbear. | | | 
Il] to the king, : 
And from a mouth of honour quite cy down 
This Ipſwich fellow's impudence. Shakeſpeare, | 
To Cx Up, werba#. 1. Toexalt, to applaud. Infſtzad of crying 
y things brought from beyond ſea, let us advance our native com- 
modities. Bacon, | | 
Poets like monarchs on an eaſtern throne, 
Confin'd by nothing but their will alone, 
Here can cry wp, and there as boldly blame, 
And as they pleaſe give infamy or fame. Wat. 


2. To cry up, to raiſe the price by proclamation. All the effect made 


by crying up the pieces of eight, was to bring the more of that ſpecies, 
T emple. | | 

Cay, ſubſet. [cri, Fr.] 1. Lamentation, ſhriek. All the firft-born 
ſhall die, and there ſhall be a great cry throughout all the land of Egypt: 
Exodus. 2. Weeping, mourning. 3. Clamour, outcry. | 

Amazement ſeizes all, the general cry 

Proclaims Laocoon juſtly doom'd to die. Dryden. 
Selfiſh views have an influence in this cry. Addiſen. 4. Exclamation of 
triumph, wonder, or any other paſſion. In popiſh countries ſome im- 
poſtor cries out a miracle: ſo the cry goes round. Seife. 5. Procla- 
mation, 6. The hawkers proclamation of wares to be ſold in the ſtreet; 


as, the London cries. 7. Acclamation, popular favour. 


The cry went once for thee, : 
And ſtill it might, and yet it may again. Shakeſpeare. 
8. Voice, utterance, vocal expreſſion. Sounds beſides the diftin& 


cries of birds and beaſts, are modified by diverſity of notes of different 
length. Locke, g. Importunate call. Pray not for this people, nei- 


ther lift up cry nor prayer for them. Jeremiah. 10. Velping of dogs. 
He ſcorns the dog, reſolves to try | 
'The combat next ; but if their cry 
Invades again his trembling ear, | 
He ſtraight reſumes his wonted care. Paller. 
11. Yell, inarticulate noiſe. There ſhall be the noiſe of a cry from the 
hſh-gate, Zephaniah. 12. A pack of dogs, 
Yon common cry of curs, 
. Whoſe breath 1 hate, 5 
As reek o th rotten fens. < Shakeſpeare. 3 
Cay de Guerre, a general cry throughout an army, upon its ap- 
approach to battle, with which the atiailants animate their friends, 


and endeavour to diſcourage their enemies; the true cry of war was 
originally no other than confuſed ſhouts made by the ſoldiers to expreſs 


their alacrity and readineſs to engage. 

When the Chriſtian religion was corrupted, the European nations 
having choſen a z#te/ar ſaint, made him their cry of war; thus the 
Engliſh anciently uſed to call upon St. George as their patron ſaint. See 
Braxpeum and DxO. | | 

The cry of France is Man oye St. Denys, or, as others ſay, Moule 
Jaye St. Denys, he being choſen for the patron ſaint of France, which 
was firſt taken up by Clovis, the firſt Chriſtian king of France. The 
cry of the Spaniards is Santiago, 7. e. St. James the patron ſaint of 


Spain. This cry de guerre is not only uſed at the firſt engaging of ar- 
mies; but when they have been broken and diſperſed, in order to their 


knowing where the remains of their party are, in order to their rallying 
again, | 
W ſab i. the heron Ainſworth. 
CRY ER. See Cries. 
Cx vEx, akind of hawk called the falcon gentle, an enemy to pi- 
geons, and very ſwift. Ainſworth, | 
Ca Mo! ES, Lat. [with phyſicians] a cold ſhivering fever, but 
frequently accompanied with an inflammation of the inner parts: in 


8 from an ery/ipe/as attacking the _ as Gorræus obſerves 


rom Etius; who adds, that its etymology is derived from xevu®-, the 


ſame as x, Gr. 7. e. cold or chill, and that the diſeaſe is ſo called 


from a ſenſe of colaneſi in the extreme parts. 

CrxyyPTo'rcuts [of xevals, to hide, and ogy, the teſticle] a diſeaſe 
when the teſticles are hid in the belly. 

Car, grotto's, caves, or hollow places under ground ; vaults 


ſet apart for the burial of particular families: the graves of the martyr; 


were more eſpecially called cryptz, where the primitive Chriſtians uſed 
to meet for the performing divine ſervice ; alſo a church under ground 
like that of St. Faith's under St. Paul's. See CaTacomss. 

Cry'pTiCaL, or Cxirrie [crypticus, Lat. of zpurhxcs, Gr.] hid- 
den, ſecret, unknown. Nature's more cryptic ways of working. 
Glanville. In a cryptical or hidden method adapt every thing to their 
ends. Watts. | 

Cry'PTICALLY [of cyyptical] in an occu't ſecret manner. Boyle 


uſes it. 
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CrxyPTo'GRAPHyY [of xpurlo;, ſecret, and ye, Gr. to write] 1. The 
art of ſecret writing, as by characters or eyphers. 2. Secret character, 
cyphers. 


CRYPTO'LOGY- [of xpunTog and a:yw, Gr.] a ſpeaking or diſcourſing 


occultly ; znigmatical language. 

CRYyTOoPoRTiCUs [of hi,, Gr. to hide, and porticus, Lat. 
porch, &c.] a ſecret walk or vault under ground or in ſome low place; 
8 gallery cloſed on all parts to be cool in ſummer; a grot, a cloiſter, 

c. Lat. 

Cey'sral [criftal, Fr. Sp. and Port. criſtallo, It. cryſtallum, Lat. 
cryſtall, Du. and Ger. #pvraMv, Gr. ice] 1. A tranſparent ſtone that 
looks like ice, or the clearett fort of glaſs. Cryſlals are of regularly an- 
gular figures, compoſed of ſimple, not filamentous plates, not flexile 
nor elaſtic, giving fire with ſteel, not fermenting with acid menſtrua, 
and calcining in a ſtrong fire. There are many various ſpecies of it. 
Iſland cry is a genuine ſpar, of an extremely pure, clear and fine 
texture. It is always an oblique parallelopiped of fix planes, and 
found from a quarter of an inch to three inches in diameter. Itis mode- 
rately heavy, but very ſoft. It is found in Iceland, Germany, and 
France. A remarkable property of this body is its double refraction, 
ſo that if it be laid over a black line drawn on paper, two lines appear 
of the ſame colour and thickneſs, and running parallel at a ſmall di- 
ſtance, Hill, Cryftal is certainly known by the degree of its diapha- 
neity and refraction, as alſo of its hardneſs, which are ever the ſame. 
WW wvaward. 2. A factitious body caſt in the glaſs-houſes, called cry- 
ſtal-glaſs, which is carried to a degree of perfection beyond the com- 
mon glaſs, though it comes far ſhort of the natural cry/a/, Chambers. 

 CrysTaL [with chemiſts] that part of a lixivium or lie, that is 
made of any metal or mineral, which remains congealed after ſome 
part of the moiſture is evaporated. If the menſtruum be over-charged, 


within a ſhort time the metals will ſhoot into certrain cryſtals. Bacon. 


CaysTAL, adi. 1. Conlilting of cryſtal. 
Thou king of gods, FOO 8 
Thy c-y/ta/ window ope, look out. Shakeſpeare. 


2. Clear, tranſparent. | 


In groves we live, and lie on moſſy beds, | 
By cryſtal ſtreams that murmur through the meads. Dryden. 
Ca vsTAL Mineral, is a ſalt petre prepared with ſulphur, the ſalt 
potre being put into a crucible and ſet in a furnace, and when it is in 
fuſion, a imall quantity of flower of ſulphur is added at ſeveral times, 
the quantity of two drams of ſulphur to eight ounces of ſalt petre. 
Ciy'sTALLINE, ad. [cryſtallinus, from cryſtallum, Lat.) 1. Con- 
fiſting of cryſtal. My palace cryſtalline. Shakeſpeare. Cryſtailine glaſs. 
Boyle. 2. Bright, tranſparent. Water is cry/talline. Bacon. Cry/tal- 
line ſcy. Milton. IE 8 
CRYSTALLINE or Icy Humour [with oculiſts] a white ſhining hu- 
mour of the eye, which is thicker than the reſt, and is the firſt inſtru- 
ment of fight. It lies immediately next the aqueous behind the uvea, 


oppoſite to the papilla, nearer to the fore-part than the back-part of 


the globe. Its figure is convex on both fides. It is covered with a 


fine coat called aranea. The cryſtalline humour is a lenticular figure, 


convex on both ſides. Ray. 


CRY>TALLIZA TION [ from t cryſtallige] 1. Congelation into cry- 
ltils, 2. The mals jorined by the congelation or concretion. All na- 
toral, metallic and mineral cr5/allizations, were effected by the water. 
F-ordaward, | | 


CRYSTALLIZATION [with Chemiſts] an operation, whereby the 


falts of metals or other mixed bodies, diſſolved in any liquor, are 


made to ſhoot into pretty little figured lumps or pieces, called cryſtals, 
trom their being tranſparent and clear like cryſtals. | 


Carsrarri (in medicine] puſtles diſperſed all over the body 
white, and of the bigneis of a lupine. 

To CRY'sTALLIZE, verb neut. {cryſalliſer, Fr.] to be reduced or 
to grow into Cryſtals. Recent urine Will cr3//allize by inſpiſſation. 
Arbuthnot. 


To CRVYSTALLIZE, verb act. to cauſe to concrete in eryſtals. If 


you diſſolve copper in aqua fortis, you may, by cry/{allizing the ſolu- 
tion, obtain a goodly blue. Boyle. | | 

CarsraLror'pESs [Lat. of xgvraxncs, cryſtal, and -, Gr. form; 
with oculiſts] the cryſtalline coat of the eye. | | 

CRYSTA'LLOMANCY (of zgvraM®- and ite, Gr.] a fort of divi- 
_ or foretelling future events by means of a mirror or looking- 

laſs. | ; 
: CxysTals of Copper [with chemiſts] is a ſolution of copper in ſpi- 
rit of nitre, evaporated and cryſtallized to gain the ſalt; thoſe cryſtals 
are uſed as cauſtics, but ill diſſolve if expoſed to the air. 

CRYSTALS of Venus [with chemiſts] common verdegreaſe diſſolved 
in diſtilled vinegar, and ſet in a cool place to cryſtallize. | 

CRYSTALS of 4am, is allum purified and reduced into cryſtals in 
the ſame manner as tartar; the cryſtals are quadrangular and brilliant 
like diamonds. a 

CRYSTALS of Tartar, is tartar purified and diſſolved, and again 
coagulated in form of cryltals. Io do this, they boil the tartar in the 
water, ſkim it and ſtrain it, and when it is cool, little, white, ſhining 
pn res are formed at the edges, and alſo a pellicle or cream ſwimming 
at tne top. 

8 of Tartar chalibeated, is when the tartar is impregnated 
with the moſt diſloluble parts of iron. 

CRYSTALS of Tartar emetic, is when it is charged with the ſulphu- 
.reous parts of antimony to make it vomitive. 

CRYSTALS of Mars, is iron reduced into ſalts by an acid liquor. 

C. S. is an abbreviation for cuſtos fegilli (keeper of the ſeal) 

Ct. is an abbreviation of cent or centum, an hundred. 

Cus according to Minſhew, comes from cubo, Lat. to lie down: 
of uncertain etymology. 7o-n/or] 1. The young of a beaſt, ge- 
nerally a bear's whelp ; alſo a fox or martern of the firſt year, Pluck the 
two young ſucking cvs from the ſhe-bear, Shakeſpeare. Fox's cubs. 


metrical proportionals continued, as à is the root, 4 the ſquaz, 


thus taking 3 for the ſide, 9 is the ſquare, 27 ie cube, and $1 the 


UB 

L'Eftrange. 2. The young of a whale, perhaps of 2ny VIY\porony 
fiſh. N 

Two mighty whales which ſwelling ſeas had toſt, 


One as a mountain vaſt, and with her came 
A cub, not much inferior to his dame. Waller. 
3. In reproach or contempt, a young boy or girl. 
O thou diſſembling cub ! what wilt thou be, 
When time has ſow'd a grizzle on thy caſe? Saler, 
A country 'ſquire, with the equipage of a wife and two dane 
can e to Mr. Snipwel's, but ſuch two unlicked cub; / cnerexe 

To Con, verb at. from the ſubſt.] to bring forth; uted of a be 
or of a woman in contempt. 5 

Cul'd in a cabbin, on a mattreſs laid. Dryden. 
Cv'nA [among the Romans] a deity, ſuppoſed ro rock infant! 
thrir cradles. | 1 

CUuBa, a game at cards, called otherwiſe laugh and lay down. 
_ Cuspa [in geography] an iſland of North America, ſituated in the 
Atlantic Ocean, between 20 and 239 of north latitude, and hers... 
74? and 872 of wett longitude; ſubject to the Spaniards. 

Cusa'cua, an American iſland, ſituated between the iſland (x 
Margaretta and the Terra Firma; ſubjeR to Spain. | 

CuBa'r10%, Lat. the act of laying down, the act of reſting or . 
poſing. 

Cu'paTory, ach. [of culo, Lat.] recumbent. 

CuBaroRY {cavatorium, Lat.] a dormiter or dormitory, 

CupaTuRE | with geometricians] is the finding exactly the f 
content of any body popoſed in ſolid inches, feet, yards, Gs. 

Cu BBRIDGE Head [in a ſhip] a partition made of boards, &. 
acroſs the fore-caille and half deck of the ſhip, the one being call 
the cubbridge head before, and the other the cubbridge head leb ind. 

Cues [Fr. cubs, It. and Sp. oi cubus, Lat. 4497, Gr. is a fgun 
comprehended under fix equal ſides, each being a geometrical iquare 
and the angles all right, and therefore equal the ſame as a die. - $ 
Plate VII. Fig. 3. | Ld | 

Cusz {with algebraiſts] the third power in a ſeries or rank of gee. 


liters 


* % 
% Cl 


aaa the cube. LE 

Curt {with arithmeticians] the cubic number, a number which 
ariſes from the multiplication of any number, firit by itſelf, and ther 
that product by itſelf; ſo 125 is a cubic number predaced by ;, fl 
multiplied by 5, aud then 25 the product by 5. i 

CE Root [in geometry] is the fide of a cube number; ſo 3 is the 
root or ſide of the cube 27, and 5 is the tide or root of 125. 

Curz Sguare [in geometry] is the biquadrate or fourth pon, 
which is produced by the root or ſide being thrice multiplied wo il.!;; 


cube-ſquare or biquadrate, _ 

Cu'zts [cubelæ, Lat.] a ſmall dried fruit reſembling pepper, bi: 
ſomewhat longer. It has an aromatic, but not very ſtrong ſmell, nc 
is acrid and pungent to the taſle, but leſs ſo than pepper. Cubebsa 
brought into Europe from the iſland of Java. They are warm aud 
carnunative, and the Indians ſteep them in wine, and eſtcem them 
provocatives to venery. Hill. | | 

Cu“ gie, or Cu'sical [cwbigue, Fr. cubico, It. and Sp. cubicys, Ia. 
xyGix2%, Of xv, Gr.] 1. Of or pertaining to or having the fgur 
or properties of a. cube. Cudical feet. Wilkins. Cnbical dice. Bu 
2. It is applied to numbers; as, quadrate and cubical number 
Brown. Cubic number. Hale. | } 

Cuz1caL Artery [with anatomiſts] a branch of the axillary artery, 

Cusicar Foot, a meaſure of ſolid bodies which are a foot evi 
Way. 

Cusic Equations [with algebraiſts] are ſuch, where the lagi: 
power of the unknown body is a cube; as, x3 py a. | 

CUurical Parabola, a parabola of the higher kind. ; 

Cu'picalness [of cabical] the Rate or quality of being cubical. 

CuBpi'cuLar, or CUBI'CULARY [cabicularis, from culiculun, Lat. 
1. Of or pertaining to a bed-chamber, 2. F itted for the poſture 0! 
lying down. Cuſtom by degrees changed their cabiculary beds n 
diſcubitory. Brown, | 

Cu'rirorM {crbiformis, of cubus, a cube, and forma, Lat. a form] 
of the form or ſhape of a cube. | 

Cusep cut [With mathematicians] is the 6th power of any mu 
ber or quantity, ſo 729 is a cubed cube raiſed from the root 3 five times 
multiplied into itſelf. DE , 

Cu'pir [cubito, It. cobdo, Sp. cubitus, Lat.] the length of the an 
from the elbow to the extremity of the middle finger. This 12 
the 4th part of a well-proportioned man's ſtature. Some fix the 75 
brew cubit at twenty inches and a half Paris meaſure, others of eig | 
teen. Calmet. Form the tip of the elbow to the end of the long 15 
is half a yard and a quarter of the ſtature. and makes a c "1 by 
meaſure we read of, the ark of Noah being framed and meaure k 
cubits. Holder. The Jews uſed two forts of cubits ; the ſacres, ; 
the prophane or common one. Arbuthnot, Or, according re 
the middle part between the ſhoulders and the wriſt. „ 

Conir [among the ancients] was of three kinds, 12: th * 
cubit, which was 9 foot long; the middle cubit 2 foot long; 
tle cubit a foot and a half long. | 3 dolor 
The Cunir [with anatomiſts] is a long hard bone, having 3 5 
in the middle, which lies in the inſide of the arm, and reac 1 
the elbow to the wriſt; others make it conſiſt of two bones, U 
called ulna or radius. | : the 

Cunirxus Externs, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle aribng 2 
inward knob of the os humeri, and is inſerted into the 1 od 
ward part of the os metacarpi of the little finger ; 1 ule 15 | 
the wriſt, 

CuniT#vs [nternus, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle pr F ola 
the inward knob of the ſhoulder-bone, whence it = a 0g a he 
and comes to its implantation in the fourth bone 0 the np” 
os metacarpi of the file finger. It helps to bend ery” 

Cu's1TAL, adj, [cubital:s, of culitas, Lat, a cubit] 
length of a cubit. Cabital ſtature, Brown, cas] ile 

Cu'so cue, or CED cuBs {with mitbem cube, nit 
power of any number or quantity; thus 64 is à cube 

rom the root 2, multiplied 5 times into itſelf. Cris 
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co''zus cg, Lat the gth power, or a number multiplied 8 times 


into . Lat. [with anatomiſts] the 7th bone of the tarſus of 
on which is joined behind to the os calcis ; before, to the outer 
hep} atarſus ; and, on the inſide, to the os cuneiforme. 


t 
e barb. Lat. [in old law records] a coucher, ſetter, or 


ſetting ay market town of Suſſex, 40 miles from London. 

8983 [probably g. d. a choaking-ſtool ; becauſe ſcolds 

i 855 uniſhed are almoſt choaked ; the Saxons called it pceal- 
ee ade Bax. and Dr. T. H. derives it from coguine, Fr. a beggar- 
pro me becauſe ſturdy beggar-women were ducked in it; in ancient 
a tumbrel] a ſort of chair hung on a poſt or tree over a wa- 
er let down and drawn up by a rope and pulley, a puniſhment 
NN ly inflicted on ſcolding women, and bakers and brewers who 
ores the law, who, being faſtened in this chair, are ducked or 
r ed in Hercore, 7. e. in ſome muddy or ſtinking pond. 5 
ere [cocu, Fr. from coukoo) one whoſe wife's lewd pranks 

vulgarly faid to graft horns on his head ; one whoſe wife proves 
falſe bi bed. Who would not make her huſband a cucko/d to make 
him a monarch ? Shakeſpeare. 7555 | 
To CucKoLD, werb act. 1. To corrupt another man's wife. Thou 
canſt cuckold him. Shakeſpeare. 2. To wrong a huſband by unchaſtity 
25 . not thy wife abroad to roam, 

Nor ſtrut in ſtreet with amazonian pace, 
For that's to cuctold thee before thy face. Dryden. 

Cv/cnoLDLY, adj. [from cuckold] having the qualities of a cuckold, 
mean, cowardly, ſheaking. Poor cucko/dly knave, I know him not. 
gy oY RO of cucſold and maker] one that makes a practice 
of corrupting wives. Cuckold and cackold-maker. Shakeſpeare. 

Cuckoo [from cucko/d}] 1. The act of adultery. Conſpiring 
uclollhim againſt me. Dryden. 2. The ſtate of a cvckold. The laſt 
man in the pariſh that knows of his cacko/dom is himſelf. Arbuthnot. 


Cuckoo, or Cu'cxow [zacc, Sax. cos, C. Brit. cxvceav, Wel. coucu, 


Fr. cle, It. cuco, Sp. and Port. koeckoeck, Du. guckuch, Ger. of cu- 
alu, Lat. probably of xo»xS-, Gr.] 1. A bird which appears in the 
ſpring, and is ſaid to ſuck the eggs of other birds, and lay her own to 
be hatched in their place; from which practice it was uſual to alarm 
a huſband at the approach of an adulterer, by calling cuckoo, which by 
miſtake was in time applied to the huſband. This bird is remarkable 
for the uniformity of his note, from which his name, in molt tongues, 
ſeems to have been formed. The merry cxckoo, meſſenger of ſpring. 
Spenſer. The plain-ſong cuckoo grey. Shakeſpeare. | | | 


I deduce, | | | 
From the firſt note the hollow cack2o fings 
The ſymphony of ſpring. . Thomſon. 


2. A name of contempt. | 
Why what a raſcal art thou then to praiſe him ſo for running? 
A horſeback, ye cuckoo ; | 
But afoot, he will not budge a foot. Shakeſpeare. 
Cuckoo Bud, or Cuckoo Flower, the plant lady's ſmock. 
Cuckoo-buds of yellow hue 
Do paint the meads. Shakeſpeare. 
Nettles, cackoo-fowers.. Shakeſpeare. | 
Cuckoo-Spittle, fubſt., cuckoo-ſpittle or woodſeare is that ſpumous 
dew or exudation, or both, found upon plants, eſpecially about the 
joints of lavender and roſemary, obſervable with us about the latter end 
of May. Broxor. 205 | 
Cuckoo Pintle, an herh. | 
Cuck-QxEAN, a wench, or whore. $ 
Cuculia'sis, alſo called Trapexius [with anatomiſts] is a muſcle of 
the ſhoulder-blade or ſcapula, which ariſes from the os capitis, the 
lzamentum colli, and the top of the ſpine of the laſt vertebra of the 


neck; and alſo from the eight upper ones of the cheſt, and is inſerted | 
no the clavicula and the ſpina icapulæ; it is called cucullaris, of ca- 


dalla, a monk's-hood or cowl, becauſe this, together with its fellow, 
bears a reſemblance to it, covering the back. Lat. 
Co cu Flower {with botaniſts] one that reſembles the figure 


of an helmet or monk's-hood, aud is alſo called a galeate or galericu- 


late flower. 


Cu'culLaTe, or CUCULLaTED [of cuculla, a hood, cucullatus, 


Lat.] 1. Hooded, covered as with a hood or cowl. 2. Having the 
relemblance of a hood. Differently cacallated and capuch'd upon the 
head and back. Brown, | . | ] 
Cu cul us, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb night-ſhade. 
UCUMBER, or CU'CUMER { coucombre, Fr. cocomerajo, It. cogom- 
'0, Sp. Cacumen. or cucumis, Lat.] a plant, alſo the fruit of it. It hath 
a tower conſiſting of one leaf, bell-ſhaped, of which ſome are male or 
barren, having no embryo. Others are female or fru:tful, being fa- 
ſlened to an embryo, which is changed into a fleſhy fruit, for the moſt 
part oblong and turbinated, incloling many oblong ſeeds. The ſpe- 
des are, 1. The common cucumber. 2, The white cucumber. z. 
he long Turky cucumber. The firſt is the moſt common in the 
Engliſh gardens ; the ſecond is the better fruit, as being leſs 'watery 
tuch containing ſweet ſeeds, is the moſt common kind cultivated in 
Holland, The third fort is cultivated for the uncommon length of its 
"Ut, and its having leſs water and fewer ſeeds, but it is not fo fruitful 
a the common ſort, nor come ſo early. The common ſort is culti- 
Vited in three different ieaſons ; the firſt is on hot beds under garden- 
"mes for early fruit; the ſecond under bell or hand glaſſes, for the 
Ae crop; and the third is in the common ground, for a late crop 
OT to pickle, Miller, | | 
Cucunber; along the ſurface creep, | 
* ith crooked bodies and with bellies deep. Dryden. 
. PHA [With anatomiſts] a cover for the head, made of ſweet- 
eil cephalic ſpices reduced to powder and ſewed between two pieces 
» Or quilted in a cap, good againſt diſeaſes of the head. 
"CU RBITA, Lat, a gourd, 


vev' p : 
el 7 keg or CUCURBI'1 Vids a Cupping-glaſs or hollow vef- 
body either with 


to ſo 1 ; 8 
eme other part; or if it be corrupt, to evacuate it, or let it out. 


Sc. uſed commonly in bagnio's ; they apply it to the 
or without ſcarification, to divert or drive the blood 


CUF 


Cucurmra Cæca, or Cucurnita Ventgſa, Lat. a cupping -vef* 
ſe} uſed without ſcarification, and is commonly applied or ſet on to 
the moſt fleſhy parts, where there is no danger of hurting the large 
veſſels and nerves. | | | 

Cv'curnTE [cucurbita, Lat. with chemiſts] a veſſel of glaſs, or 
earth, for diſtillations and rectifications, in the ſhape of a gourd, and 
therefore called cacurbite. It is uſually by them called a body. Se 
the form of it, Plate VII. Fig. 4. | 

. adj, ¶ cucurbita, Lat. a gourd] reſembling a 
gourd. | 

CucvrniTa'ceovs Plants, are ſuch as reſemble a gourd, as the 
pumpion and melon. 

CucurniTi'ng [cucurbitinus, Lat.] of or like gourds. 

CucuRBITi'Nt Cumbrici, Lat. certain broad worms reſembling 
gourd ſeeds in ſhape, which breed in the entrails of the human kind. 

Cucuy'os, a fly in America, which ſhines in the night ſo brightly, 
ours travellers are ſaid to be able to travel, read or write by its 
ight. | | 

Cup [cud, Sax.] the food repoſited after grazing, in the firſt ſto- 
mach, in order to be chewed over again by cows, Ec. 

Te chew the Cup [ceopan and cud, Sax.] 1. To chew again as a 
cow does. My maſter's cattle came hither to chew. their cud. Sidney. 
On a flow'ry bank he chews the cud. Dryden, 2. To muſe upon, 
to think upon or reflect. | | 

Cup Ly, a diſtemper or infirmity in both great and ſmall cattle. 

Cu'ppkx, or Cu'ppy [without etymology. Johnſen} a clown, a 
changeling, a nizey, or ſilly fellow; a low word. . 

The flavering cudden prop'd upon his ſtaff, | 
Stood ready gaping with a grinning laugh. Dryden. 
To Cv'pbLE, verb neut. [a low word, and I believe wichout ety- 
mology. Jobnſon] to lie cloſe, to ſquat. | 5 
Have you mark'd a partridge quake, 
Viewing the tow'ring faulcon nigh ? 
She cudales low behind the brake, | | 
Nor would ſhe ſtay, nor dares ſhe fly. Prior. 

Cup [in a ſhip of war of the firſt rate] a place which lies be- 
tween the captain's and lieutenants cabins under the poop, which is 
divided into partitions for the maſter's and fecretary's office. 

CUuDE-CLOTH, a face-cloth for a young child, which in ancient 
times was uſed at baptiſm, and was the prieſt's fee. FOG 

CU'DGEL [probably of caate, Du. a knotted flick] 1. A flick to 
ſtrike with; lighter than a club, ſhorter than a pole. 

Fits ſurly officer nc'er fail'd to crack 
His knotty cxdge/ on his tougher back. Dryden. 


2. To croſs the cudgels; is to yield, from the practice of cudgel-play- 


ers, who lay one over the other. It is much better to give way. 
than it would be to contend at firſt, and then either 7 cri the cudgels, 


or to be baffled in the concluſion. LU Efrange. 


To lay down the Cubokls, to ſubmit, to give up the cauſe. 
o take up the CUDGELS, to engage in the defence of any perſon 
or thing. 


To CunpceL, verb a. [from the noun] 1. To beat or bang with 


the flick. Said he would cadgel you. Shakeſpeare. 2. To beat in 
general. Young {cllows were cudge/ng a walnut-tree. L'L/tgange. 
 CuDGEL-PROOF [adj. of cudgel and prof] able to reſiſt a ſtick, 
His doublet was of ſturdy buft, | 
And tho' not {word was cadge/-proof. Hudibras. 
Cup-weED, or Cup-worT [with botaniſts] a plant, whoſe leaves 
are made uſe of inſtead of cotton, and thence it is called cotton-weed. 


It is cultivated for medicinal uſe. | 


Cus. 1. An item given to actors on the ſtage, what or when they 
are to ſpeak, commonly the laſt words of a ſpeech, which the player, 
who is to anſwer, catches, and looks on as an intimation to begin. 
Pyramus you begin: when you have ſpoken your ſpeech. enter not 
that brake; and ſo every one according to his ce. Shakeſpeare. 2. 
Hint, intimation, ſhort direction. : | 

What's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 

That he ſhould weep for her ? 

What would he do, | 

Had he the motive and the cue for paſſion 

That J have? he would drown the ſtage with tears. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Gives them, who expect vails, their cue to attend in two lines, as he 
leaves the houſe. Shakeſpeare. 3. The part in which any one is to 


play in his turn. 
Were it my cue to fight, I ſhould have known it 
Without a prompter, Shakeſjeare. 


Neither is Otto a much more taking gentleman : nothing appears in 


his cue to move pity. Rvmer, 4. A mood or humour; as, in a 
merry cue. | | 

Cue, half a farthing. 85 5 

Cu, ſtate, condition, humour, 1 of mind. 

Cue, or Kut. [queue, Fr. a tail, from the form of it] a round 
ſtick to play at billiards, alſo the tail or end of any thing; as, the 
long tail or curl of a wig, called a cue wig. | 

Cuz'Nca, a city and biſhop's ſee of New Caſtile, in Spain, about 
85 miles eaſt of Madrid. 


CuEt'rPo, as to walk or be in cuerpo, is to go without a cloak, or 


upper coat, and all the formalities of a compleat dreſs, fo as to dif- 
cover the true ſhape of the cuerpo or body. | 
Expoſe in cuerpo to their rage, 
Without my arms and equipage. Hudibras. 
Cure. {zuffa, battle, zufare, It. to fight] 1. A blow or ſtroke with 
the fiſt, a box. 
The mad-brain'd bridegroom took him ſuch a c, 
That down fell prieft and book. , Shakeſpeare. 
He gave her a cf on the ear. Arbuthnot. 2. It is uſed of birds that 
fight with their talons. | | 
To Curr, verb neut. [from the noun] to fight, to ſcuffle. 
Clapping farces acted by the court, 
While the peers cf to make the rabble ſport. Dryden. 
To Cute, verb act. 1. To beat or bang with the fiſt. 
Fl after him again and beat him 
bo, cf him ſoundly, but never draw thy ſword. 
Shakeſpeare. 
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C UL. 
2. To fight with talons. 
The daſtard erow that to the wood made wing, 
With her loud kaws her craven kind does * 
Who ſafe in numbers cf the noble bird. den. 
3. To ſtrike with wings; this ſeems improper. 
| Hov'ring about the coaſt they make their moan, 
And cuff the cliffs with pinions not their own. Dryden. 

Curr [coeffe, Fr.] part of the fleeve. Inſtead of the common 
faſhion, he would viſit his miſtreſs in a morning-gown, band, ſhort 
cuffs, and peaked beard. Arbutbnot. ö 

Cui ante Di vortium, Lat. [i. e. to whom before divorce] a writ 
impowering a divorced woman to recover her lands from him to 
whom they were alienated by her huſband during marriage; becauſe 
ſhe could not gainſay it. 

Cut in Vita, Lat. [i. e. to whom in his life-time] a writ of entry 
which a widow has againſt him to whom her haſband did ahenate or 
make over lands, c. in his life-time ; which muſt contain this 
clauſe, hat during his life-time ſpe could not withſiand it. 


Cur NAR, the making up of twine into fuch forms as it is com- 


monly framed into for carriage to other places. Comwel. 

Cur's Ass [cuirafſe, Fr. from cuir, leather, coraccia, corazza, It. 
cordga, Sp.] an armour of ſteel or iron plates, &c. beaten thin, which 
covers the body from the neck to the waiſt, both behind and before, 
a breaſt-plate. Mt 

The launce purſu'd the voice without delay, 
And pierc'd his cairaſs. Dryden. | 

Cuira'ssIlER [corazze, It. corafſeras, Sp. of cuiraſs] a man at 
arms, a ſoldier in armoury. Cuiraſſiers are cavalry or horſemen 
armed with back, breaſt, and head-piece, as moſt of the Germans 
are. St. George is deſcribed as a cuiraſſier, or horſeman compleatly 
arm'd. Brown. 

On each horn, 
Cuiraſſiers all in ſteel for ſtanding fight. Milton. 
ſubR. [euifſe, Fr.] the armour that covers the thighs. 
oung Harry with his beaver on, 
His caiſbes on his thighs, gallantly armed. Shakeſpeare. 
NE Some the cuiſbes mould. Dryden. 
This word is a corruption of | 
Cur'ssts, Fr. a fort of armour for the thighs. _ | 


Cvirsn, 


CuL DE Fou, Fr. [in maſonry] a ſort of low, ſpherical vault, 


like an oven. | 

CuL DE FOUR of @ Niche [in maſonry] the arched roof of a niche 
on a plan that is circular. | | 

CuL DE LaMP, Fr. [in architecture] ſeveral decorations in maſon- 
ry, &c. in vaults and cielings, to finiſh the bottom of works, and 
{ſomewhat wreathed in the manner of a teſtudo. 

{om [old records] the laying up a ſhip in the dock to be re- 
. paired. | | 
£ CULDEE's, a ſect of religious monks, anciently in Scotland, Oc. 
ſo called, @ colendo Dem, i. e. from their worſhipping God; or cto- 


res Dei, the worſhippers of God, being remarkable for their religi- 


ous exerciſes of preaching and praying. They made choice of one 
of their own fraternity to be their head, called the Scots biſhop. 

Cu 'LERAGE, the ſame plant with arſeſmart. Ainſworth. 

CuLia'can, the capital of a province of the ſame name in Mexico, 
oppoſite to the ſouthern end of California. | | 

CULINARY, adj. [culinarius, culina, Lat.] of or pertaining to a 
kitchen, relating to the art of cookery. Culinary fire. Newton. 
Curl. See. CULLY. | 14 

To Corr [coll;go, Lat. cueillir, Fr, to gather] to pick and chufe, 
to pick out. The beft of every thing being call d out for themſelves. 
Hooker. Culling of ſimples. Shakeſpeare. 5 

From his herd he culls | | 
| For ſlaughter four the faireſt of his bulls. Dryden. 

Cu'LtEN, a parliament town of Scotland, on the eaſt fide of 
| Bamfthire. | | 

CU'LLENDER. See CoLAxDER. | | 

Cu'lLER [of call] he who picks and chooſes, LS 

Cu't1ERs, the work or refuſe of ſheep which are left of a flock, 
after the beſt have been picked out. | 

CUu'LLI1AGE, or CU'LLAaGE, a cuſtom of the lords lying the firſt 
night with their vaſſal's brides; - : 

Cu'LLIioN | coglione, It. a fool, perhaps from ſcullion. It ſeems to 
import manners rather than folly. Fohnſon] a ſcoundrel, a mean 
wretch. Up to the breach you dogs, avaunt you callions. Shakeſpeare. 

Culrion Head [in fortification] the ſame as a baſtion, a ſconce, 
or block-houſe. | | 

CU LLIOusLY, ad. [of callian] having the qualities of a eullion, 
mean, baſe, You whorſon culliouſſy, barber-monger, draw. Shake/- 
peare. ; 

CUu'Ltions [couillons, Fr. coglione, It. cjpne, Sp.] the teſtes. 
Currioxs [in botany] are called alſo ſtone roots, or the round 
roots of plants, whether ſingle, double, or triple. 

Cu'tLrs-[with cooks} a ſtrained liquor made of any fort of dreſſed 
meat, or other things pounded in a mortar, and preſſed through an 
hair ſieve; uſually poured into hot pies, meſſes, Sc. before they are 
ſerved up at table. 

Cu'iiitos, a market-town of Devonſhire, 17 miles from Exeter, 
and 159 from London. 

Cu'iLor, a cuſhion for riding poſt. ; 

Cu'LLY, ſabſi. [ceglione, It. a fool} 1. One who may be eaſily led 
by the noſe, or put upon, as by ſharpers or a ſtrumpet. | 

Ihe rich cullies may their boaſting ſpare, | 
They purchaſe but ſophiſticated ware. Dryden. 
2. A lecher, whom a whore, courteſan, or jilt, calls her cully. 

To CULLY ene, to make a fool of, impoſe upon, or jilt him. 

Curm, a fort of coals made uſe of by ſmiths. 

CU'LMEN, Lat. the top, peak or height of any thing. 

Culuen Cæli, Lat. Cin aſtrology] the highelt point of heaven, 
that a (tar can riſe to in any latitude ; and uſually by aſtrologers taken 
for the tenth houſe. | 

CurmTFErous [of culmus, a ſtem or ſtalk, and fero, Lat. to bear] 
bearing ſtems or ſtalks. | 


Curmi'rgrous: Plants {of culmus, a ſtalk, and ere, Lat. to bear, 


* 


voluntary, and therefore capable. 


CU. 
in botany] ſuch as have a ſmooth jointed bollow alle, which 


about at each joint, with a ſingle, long, narrow, and 


leaf, and their ſecds are contained in _chaffy huſks ; as wheat, bark, 


is Wrart 

arp pe 

Se. and moſt kinds of graſs. Mealy feeds, of ſome , 

plants, as oats. Arbuthnot. calm vu 
CU'LMINANT [ culminans, 


Lat.] rifing to the top or hei . 
vertical, or in the meridian. 5 "ht, berg 
To CulLluNATE [of culmen, Lat.] to rife to the t 


height, to be in dhe meridian. "Þ or um 
All funſhine, as when his beams at noon 
| Culminate from th'equator. Milton, 
To CurminaTe [in aſtronomy] ſignifies to come to the meridian; 


thus the fun or a ſtar is faid to c/minate, when it is in the hiphet 


point in the heavens, that it poſſible ean be, 7, e. when it is upon t 
meridian. = 
CuLMina'T10N, an aſcending or coming to the meridian (x 
place. | | n 


CulMo'RE, a town of Irelaud, in the county of Londonderry 
and province of Ulſter, about five miles north of Lendondeny, *' 
Cv'Luvs, Lat. [with botaniſts] properly the ſtem or ſtall o 
corn or graſs, diſtinguiſhed from that of all other plants, which 
termed caulis. | ; 
Cu'LeaBLE [Sp. conpable, Fr. colpabile, It. of culpatil; | 
culpa, Lat. a As I. Emil, guilty. | Pens fon 
Proceed no ſtraiter gainſt our uncle Gloſter, 
Than from true evidence of good eſteem 
| He be approv'd in practice cu{pable. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Faulty, blame-worthy ; with of: Theſe being cupab/e of this 
crime, or favourers of their friends. Spenſer. In ſcripture are h 
many admirable patterns of virtue, and no one of them without ſome. 
what noted, wherein they were culpable. Hooker, Such ignorance i; 
South, | 
_ Cv'LyapLExess, or CULPABLLITY [cuſpabilitas, Lat.] blame. 
worthineſs, guiltiveſs, faultineſs. 25 oe 
Cu'teaBuy [from capable] blameably, faultily, criminally, 1; 
we perform this duty pitifully and cx/pab/y, it is not to be expect 
we ſhould communicate holily. Tay/or. | 
Cu'ipon that Trout [a cant term in Carving meat] i. 7. cut it wp. 
Cu'LeriT [it is ſuppoſed to be compounded of two words, i, «, 
cul and prit, viz. cal of culpabilis, Lat. blameable or guilty and pri: 
preſt. Fr. i. e. ready, and is the reply of a proper officer on the behalf 
the king, affirming the party to be guilty, and is ready to prove the 
party gvilty ; others derive it of culpat, a fault, and prebenſis, taken) 
7.e, a criminal or malefactor. About this word there is great di 
pute. It is uſed by the judges at criminal trials, who, when the pi. 
ioner declares himſelf not guilty, and puts himſelf upon his ui, 
anſwers, culbrit, God fend thee a good deliverance. It is likely thi 


it is a corruption of ui paroit, may it fo appear, the wiſh of the 


judge being that the priſoner may be found innocent; a formal h 
uſed by the clerk of the arraigns in trials to a perſon indicted for 
criminal matter, when he has regiſter'd the priſoner's plea, and pro. 
ceeds to demand of him (cufprit) how auilt thou be tried ? An auth 
is in the condition of a culprit, the public are his judges : by alloy- 
ing too much, and condeſcending too far, he may injure his own 
cauſe ; and by pleading and aſſerting too boldly, he may ciſplcat 
the court. Prior. | 
Cuura'cn, or Cox LA“ [in the practice of Scotland] one left 252 
pledge for the appearance of a man from one court to another. 
Cvuira'Ge, the herb arſeſmart. | 
Cuurci, the ſhells, &c. which form in the bottom of the {e: 
where oitters ſpawn. STA 
Cu'LTER, Lat. [commonly written cox/ter} the iron of the plougi, 
perpendicular to the ſheare. | 
IF The cu/ter ruſts, | | 
That ſhould Gderacinate ſuch ſavagery, Shakeſpeare, 


To Cvu'LTIvaTE [cultiver, Fr. coltivare, It. cultivar, Sp. of a: 


., Lat.] 1. To till or huſband the ground, to forward the product 


of the earth by manual induſtry. Thoſe excellent ſeeds 5 
in your birth will, if cu/tivated, be moſt flouriſhing in production: 
Felton. 2. To improve or manage, to meliorate. 
| To make man mild and ſociable to man, 
To cultivate the wild licentious ſavage 
With wiſdom, diſcipline and liberal arts, 
Th' embelliſhments of life. Addiſon. | 
CulTiva'TION [co/tivazione, It.] 1. The art or practice of tilage 
or improvement of ſoils, and forwarding vegetables. 2. Improve 
ment in general, melioration, promotion. An innate light dilcorer 
the common notions of good and evil, which, by cultivation and in. 
provement, may be advanced to higher diſcoveries. South. Cuirrvati 
of learning. Dryden. | 
Cvu'TivaTor [from cultivate] one who forwards any vegetabte 
production, or any thing elſe capable of improvement. Culti94t" 
of clover-graſs. Boyle. 5 
Cu'LroxE [Fr. coltura, It. cultura, Sp. and Lat.] 1. Huſban 55 
tillage. Give us ſeed unto our heart, and culture to our underſtand- 
ing, that there may come fruit of it. 2 E/dras. 
I vain our toll, | 
We ought to blame the caltare, not the foil. Pope. br 
2. Art of improvement, good education, melioration. One 1 
wear any paſhon out of a family by culture, as ſkilful gardeners 
a colour out of a tulip that hurts its beauty. Tatler. 4 41 
To Cu'LTURE, verb af. to cultivate, to manure, to till 
uſed by Thomſon. a | 
_  Cv'Lver [culppe, Sax. ] a fort of pigeon ; an old word. 
Had he ſo done, he had been inatch'd away, 
More light than caluer, in the faulcon's fiſt. Spenſer | 
Whence borne on liquid wing, 

The ſound calver ſhoots, Thomſom. fo 
Cu'LveRace, faint-heartednefs ; turning tail to run away. of col 
Cu'LverN [couloutrine, Fr. colubrina, It. calebrino, oy ke 

ber, Lat. a ſnake] a piece of ordnance. A culvert * meren 
every charge fixtcen pounds of powder, and a bullet buler of 
pounds ; a demi-culverin nine pounds of powder, and a 

twelve pounds. Wilkins. | Cu 


den 


CUN 


3 ordinary [with gunners] a large piece of ordnance, 
e F feet, ping 4800 pounds, < diameter at the 
iu lenßten ab. inches and a half, carries a ſhot of 5 inches 1 quarter 
w 3 L 4 20 pound weight, and requires a charge of 12 pounds 
ergy der. | 
and 4 he f Dinars [with gunners] is a larger gun of about 4500 

en he, is 5 inches 1 quarter diameter at the bore, carries a 
5 pounds 5 ounces weight, and 5 inches diameter, and re- 
all 0 orgs of 11 pounds 6 ounces of powder. 
quires 4 ERIN of the leaſt Size [with gunners] a piece of ordnance of 

eo diameter at the bore, weight about 4000 pounds, carries a 

1 "of inches 3 quarters diameter, and 14 pounds weight, and re- 
bal : *s arge of 10 pounds of powder. 7 1 5 
8 {vERKEY, ſubſt. a ſpecies of flower. A girl cropping calver- 
} ** cowſlips to make garlands. Walton, 8 

Co'LyERTAGE ſin the Norman law] the eſcheat or forfeiture of 
the lands of a vaſſal to the lord of the fee. 

CuLVERTAGE, a Ry nen for cowardice. Let” | 

CULyveRTAILING [ witt carpenters] a particular way of faſtening 
boards, by letting one piece into another. | 79785 ; 

CU'LVERTAILING [with ſhipwrights] is the faſtening or letting 
one timber into another, ſo that they cannot flip out, as the carlings 
into the beams of a ſhip. 2 

To Cu'mszr [kommern, Du. kummern, Ger. ingombrare, It. pro- 
bably of cumulus, Lat. an heap] 1. To incumber, to ſtop, to em- 
. Why aſks he what avails him not in fight, 
And would but camber and retard his flight. Dryden. 
2. To crowd, to load with ſomething uſeleſs. Cut it down, why 
-»nlereth it the ground. St. Luke, Multiplying variety of arguments 
-unbers the memory to no purpoſe. Locke, 3. To involve in difficul- 
ies and dangers. N 85 | 
PR Domeſtic fury and fierce civil ſtrife, | 

Shall cumber all the parts of Italy. Shakeſpeare. 

J. To buly, to diſtract with variety of cares. Martha was cumbered 
about much ſerving. St. Luke. 5: To be troubleſome in a place, to 
aiſcommode. Doth the bramble cumber a garden? It makes the 
better hedge. Grew. | 3 | 

Couzs, „alt. [komber, Du.] vexation, embarraſſment. Brought 
to great cumb#r and danger. Sidney. Thus fade thy helps, and thus 
thy cumbers ſpripg. Spenſer. | 

Cu unfRLAx D, one of the moſt northern counties of England, ſe- 
-parated from Scotland by the Frith and river Solway. It gives title 
of duke to his royal highneſs prince William ; and ſends two members 
to parliament, 3 | „ 

Cu'wpeRSOME, or Cu'MBEROVs [from cumber] 1. Troubleſome, 
inconvenient, vexatious. Going to perform a cumberſome obedience. 
Sidney. 2. Unweildy, burthenſome, embarraſſing. I was drawn in 
to write the firſt by accident, and to write the ſecond by ſome defects 
in the firſt; theſe are the cumberſome perquiſites of authors. Ar- 


buht. z. Unmanageable. Long tubes are cumber/ome, and ſcarce 


to be readily managed, Nezuton. | 

Cu BERSOMELY [of cumberſome] in a troubleſome, vexatious, and 
obſtructing manner. : ON | | 

Cu MBERSOMENESS [from cumberſome] unweildines, incumbrance, 
obſtruction, ages 

CUMBLE, full heaped meaſure. . - 

Cu'uBRaxCE [of camber] burthen, impediment. 

Extol not riches, then the toil of fools, 
The wiſeman's cambrance if not ſnare. Mil vn. 

Cu unkous [from cumber] 1. Vexatious, troubleſome. A cloud 
of cumbrous gnats do him moleſt. Spenſer. 2. Cumberſome, oppreſ- 
ive, burthenſome. | UE 1 
| Be quit, | 5 

Faireſt and eaſieſt of this cumbrous charge. Milton, 
3. Jumbled, obſtructing each other. | | 


Swift to their ſeveral quarters haſted then, 
„„The cumb'rous elements. Milton. 
Cv'urkrx, a medicinal plant. 


Coy (cumin, Fr. comino, It. cominos, Sp. cuminum, Lat. küm- 
15 Ger. kommen, Dan. of XV [44v0v, Gr.] an herb like fennel], but 
ies; the ſeed of which is good in cholics, &c. It is brought from 
the and of Malta, where it is cultivated ; for it is too tender for 
"ur climate. Rankſmelling rue, and cumin good for eyes. Spen- 


er. 


Kh Cu'uurlarte [cumulatum, ſap. of cumulo, from cumulus, Lat. 
i eap] to heap up. Shoals of ſhells beded and cumulated heap upon 
dead, amongſt earth. Woorduvard. | 

UMULa'Tiox, Lat. the act of heaping up. 

CuunLo'ss cumuloſus, Lat.] full of heaps. | 

85 un [a ſea term] is to direct the perſon at helm how to ſteer. 
1 3 Tlox, Lat. a delaying or prolonging of time. Cunctatian 
wi ng. Hayward. Celerity ſhould always be contempered 

C 


cunctation. Brown, 
UNCTaToR, 


* Tox, Lat. one given to delay, an idler, a ſluggard. Un- 
955 ling to diſcourage ſuch 3 Aale er 


Ll 
8 POTENT cuctipatens, Lat.] all powerful. | 
SUNCTI'TENENÞ 


To Cunn [of kannen, D . L 8 
„Du. to know] to give notice. A provincial 
| heap word; ſee Coupzr. They are directed by — or 
6 the the cliff, who diſcerning the courſe of the pilchard, cundezh, 
Wi 7 the maſter of _ boat. Carew. | 
3 wedge, relating to a wedge. 


dei. (cuneatus, of cuneus, Lat,] made in form of a 
* e cg a bg 15 8 Lat. figure] having 
ee e cle om 
ir wa, ch a5 + Lon. anatomy] 2. bones of the tarſus of 

are h th, fifth, and ſixth, which take 


dings [cund?itenens, Lat.] holding or poſſeſſing all 


cunealis, from cuneus, Lat. a wedge] being in the 


CUP 


their name from their ſhape, as being large above, and narrow be- 


low, reſembling wedges. 


UNE'TTE (Fe, in fortification] à deep trench about three or four 
fathom wide, ſunk along the middle of a dry moat, to lade out the 
water, or to render the paſſage more difficult to the enemy. 

, Cu'neus, a wedge, one of the fix principles in mathematics, 
at. . 


8 [in ancient deeds] a mint or place where money is 
coined. | 


CunicuLo'sz, or Cuxicy'tous [cuniculgſus, Lat.] full of coneys 
or coney-burroughs. f 


Cuxr'rà [in botany] ſavoury, marjorum with the ſmall leaf, and 


penny-royal with the broad leaf. Lat. 


CuniLa"'co [in botany] che herb flea-bane or moth-mullain, or 
a kind of ſavoury or origanum. Lat. 
Cun1'Na, adeity. See Cupa. 


C' vx ER, a kind of fiſh, leſs than an oiſter, that flicks cloſe to the 
rocks. Ainſworth. | 


Cu'yxixG, or Conpixc [ſea-term] directing; as, the cunning of 


a ſhip is the directing the perſon at helm how to ſteer. 
_ Cunxixc, fabi. {cunning, of cunnan, Sax. to know] 1. Ingenu- 
ity, ſkilfulneſs, knowledge. 2. Deceit, fraudulent dexterity. We 
take cunning for a ſiniſter, or crooked wiſdom. Bacon, 3. Subtilty; 
craftineſs. | 
| CuxxiNG is no burden. 
Lat. Quewvis terra alit artificem, | 
Knowledge is, without doubt, the moſt portable riches, and, as 
the Latin proverb has it, will give a man a livelihood every where: 
of conſequence it is therefore preferable to all other; and, as it is not 
always very difficult to be obtained, at leaſt one part of it, it ought 
to be che ſtudy of every parent to give their children what ſhare of it 
they can. | | | 
Cu'xNING, adj. {from connan, Sax. kennen, Du. to know] i In- 
genious, {kilfol, knowing. 85 | | 
C::ning in muſic and the mathematics, 
| To inſtruct her fully. Shakeſpeare; 
A man cunning to work in gold. 2 Chron. 
She guides the, cunning artiſt's hand. Prior. | 
2. Performed with fkill, An altar carv'd with caring imagery, 


Spenſer, Thou cunning /i pattern of excelling nature. Shakeſpeare. 


3. Artſul, deceitful, trickiſh, crafty. Men will leave truth to ſuch 
as love it, they are reſolved to be cunning : let others run the hazard of 
being tincere. South. 4. Acted with ſubtilty. Accounting his in- 
tegrity to be but a cunning face of falſhood. Sidney. 

Cr'axinciy [from cunning] 1. Ingeniouſly, ſkilfully. 2. Slily, 
craftily, That the king's army was overthrown, and the king fled ; 
_—_— it was ſuppoſed that many ſuccours were cumningly put off, 

con. ; 

CurxixG Man, a name given to an aſtrologer, or fortune-teller, 

A ftrong detachment | 
Of beadle, conſtable, and watchmen, 

J attack the cunning-man for plunder 

Committed falſely on his lumber. Hudibras. 

Cu'xninoxess [cunnindneyye, Sax.] craftineſs, Sc. 

Cuxxus, the pudendum muliebre ; and from hence is derived the 
vulgar name for the pudendum muliebre. 


Cu'nTEY Cuntey {in old law] a ſort of trial, which ſeems to be the 


ſame with that of our common jury, or trial by the country. 


Cour [covpe, Fr. coppa, It. copa, Sp. copo, Port. xvrn, Gr. cupa, Lat. 
\ kopi, Du. koppe, L. Ger. cwppan, C. Brit. cup, coppe, Sax.] 1. A 
ſmall veſſel to drink out of. Thou thalt deliver Pharaoh's cap into his 


hand. Geneſis. | 
Nor let civil broils 3 
Ferment from ſocial cup. Philips. | 
2. The liquor contain'd in the cup, the draught. Wil't pleaſe your 
lordſhip drink a cup of fack. Shakeſpeare. | 
The beſt, the deareſt fav'rite of the ſky, 
Muſt taſte the cup, for man is born to die. Pope. 
3. In the plural, merry bout, ſocial entertainment. 
He in their flowing cups freſhly remember'd. Shakefeare. 
By the fire-fide or in our cups. Knolles. 
From cups to civil broils. Milton. 
4. Any thing hollow like a cup; as, an acorn in its cup. | 
A CuP of the Creature, any ſtrong liquor. Low language. 
When the Cuy's full carry it even. 9 
A very good proverbial admonition to thoſe who are arrived at power 
and wealth, to bear their good fortune with a ſteady even temper; 
and not to ſuffer themſelves to be hurried away into inſolence, pride, 
and oppreſſion. | 
Lat. Fortunam reverenter habe guicungut repente; 
| | Dives ab exili progrediere loco. F 
Cu'P-BEARER. 1. An officer of the king's houſhold. Sworn his 
ſervant, and ſhortly after his cap-bearer at large. Wotton. 2. Au 
attendant that ſerves wine at a feaſt. A recompenſe for Jupiter's car- 
rying away his ſon Ganymede to be his cup-bearer. Broome. 
Cur and Can, familiar companions. The can is che 
out of which the cap is filled, and to which it is an inſeparable aſſo- 
ciate, You and he are cup and can. Sævift. £ 
To Cue, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To ſupply with cups, tg 
ſoak well with liquor. Obſolete. | 
With thy grapes our hairs be crown'd, 
Cup us till the world go round. Shakeſpeare. 


» 


Cvur [with botaniſts} cups are thoſe ſhart huſks wherein flow 


ers grow, ſome being parted into two, three, four, five, or ſix 
leaves. 
To Cur [koppen, Du, and L. Ger.} to apply a cupping - glaſs to 
ſome part of the body, to draw blood in ſcariſication. 5 
Nor breathing veins nor capping will prevail. Dryden. 
Bliſtering, cupping, and bleeding. Addiſon. 
They bled. they cup d, they purg'd, in ſhort they cur'd, Pope. 
Cu'e-n0arD [of cup, and bond, Sax. a caſe] 1. A receptacle with 
ſhelves for victuals, earth-ware, &c. Some trees are beſt for c- 


boards, as walnut. Bacon. | 


His cup board's head fix earthen pitchers grac d. Dryden. 
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CUR 


Yet their wine and their victuals theſe curmudgeon lubbards, 
Lock up from my fight in cellars and cupboards. Swift. 
2. A conveniency with ſhelves, for 3 | yy Ee. 5 
To Cu'r BOARD, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to hoard up, to lay up 
in a cupboard. . 
The belly did remain 
I'th* midſt of the body idle and unactive, 
Still cupboarding the viand, never bearing 
L.ike labour with the reſt. Shakeſpeare. 
 Cv'pry N Lat.] the fabulous god of love; painters, c. re- 
reſent him like a boy naked, and having wings, carrying a quiver on 
bis ſnoulder, and holding a torch in one hand and a bow in the other, 
to give deſperate wounds to the hearts of lovers; but with a veil caſt 


over his eyes, to intimate that love is blind. 


Cu ro, or Curoro [It. and Sp. kupel, Ger. in architecture] 
1. An arched tower of a building in the form of a bowl turned upſide 
down ; a dome. 2. An arched room or turret, ſtanding on the very 
top of a dome or great building, in form either of a circle or pologon ; 
otherwiſe called a lanthorn. 3 The hemiſpherical ſummit of a build- 
ing. Nature ſeems to have deſigned the head as the cola to the moſt 
glorious of her works, Addiſon. | 

Cuy-snoT, or Cup-sHo'TTEN, one who is in his cups, over- 


charged with liquor, drunken. A cant word. 


Cup EL, Co'egr, or Cu'PPEL | coupelle, Fr. coppella, It. in che- 
miſtry] a veſſel made of aſhes and burnt bones, for trying and pu- 
rifying gold and filver. See Corr. Upon the ſtuff whereof cup- 
pelt are made, which they put into furnices, fire worketh not. Ba- 


con. f | 
Cu'eyer [of cp] one who applies cupping-glaſſes, and ſcari- 
ſies. | 
Cu'eeixG Glaſs, a ſort of glaſs phial applied to the fleſhy part of 
the body, to draw forth a corrupt blood and windy matter by rarefy- 
ing the air. A bubo ought to be drawn outward by cupping-glaſſes. 
Wiſeman. | 
Cv'rREOUS [cuprexs, Lat.] conſiſting of copper. Cupreous body. 
Boyle. | | 
Cusn [korre, Du.] 1. A worthleſs degenerate dog. 
| How does your fallow greyhound, Sir ? 
Tis a good dog — 5 | 
— A cur, Sir. Shakeſpeare. 
An old drudging cur. L'Eftrange. 
2. A man, in contempt. | | 
What would you have, ye curs, 
That like net peace nor war. Shateſpenre. | 
The perſon whom he ſpoke to, called him a young popiſh cur. Ad- 
difon. 3 | 1 
8 [Fr. _ curabile, It. of curabilis, Lat.] that may 
be cured. Cureable diſeaſes. Harvey. N | 
Cu'raBLENESS [of curable] capableneſs of cure, poſſibility of be- 


ing healed. 


Cu'sxacy, or CU'RATESHIP [of curate] the office of a curate, 
diſtin& from a benefice. Arrive in time to a curacy in town. S. 


Cu'raTE {| cure, Fr. cura, Sp. and Port. curato, It. of curator, Lat.] 


1. Properly a parſon or vicar of a pariſh, who has the charge of the 
fouls of his pariſhioners. I thought the Engliſh of craze had been 
an eccleſiaſtical hireling — No ſuch matter. The proper import of 
the word ſignifies one who has the cure of Souls. Collier. 2. It is now 
more uſed for a deputy or ſubſtitute, one who officiates in the place 
of the in cumbent for hire, | | | | 

He ſpar'd no pains, for curabe he had none, 

Nor durſt he truſt another with his care. Dryden. | 

Cura'TiON [| Lat. in medicine] a right method of finding out by 
{\mptoms remedies proper for any diſeaſe. 

Cu'rarive [from cure] relating to the cure of diſeaſes, not pre- 
ſervative or preventive, The therapeutic or curative phyſic we 
term that which reſtores the patient unto ſanitv. Brown. | 

CuraTIve Indication [(with phyſicians] a hon that has relation to 
the diſeaſe that 1s to be cured, 


Cura'ToR [curatenr, Fr. curatore, It. cura, Port. of curator, Lat. 
civil ] a perſon regularly appointed to take care of another. The 


curators of Bedlam. Swif?. 
Cu'raATURE [curatura, Lat.] care in ordering or managing any 
thing. | 
Tus of a Bridle [of to curb) 1. A chain of iron made faſt to 
the upper part of the branches of the bridle, in holes called the eyes, 
and running over the horle's beard. The ox hath his bow, the horſe 
his curb. Shakeſpeare. 2. Reſtraint, oppoſition. 
Religion, that ſhould be | 
The curb, is made the ſpur to tyranny. Denham. 


An effectual curb upon us. Atterbury. 


To give a leap upon the Curs [with horſemen] is to ſhorten the 
curb, by laying one of the mails or S like joints of the chain over 
the reſt. 
A Curs [with farriers] is a hard and callous tumour, running on 
the inſide of a horſe's-hoof, 7. e. on that part of the hoof that is op- 
polite to the leg of the ſame fide, . 
To Cusn (courber, Fr. to bow or bend] 1. To guide or reſtrain a 
horſe with a curb. 2. To give a check to, to reſtrain or keep under, 
to hold back. Governors to curb and keep them in awe. Spenſer, 
At this ſhe curb'd a groan, that elſe had come. Dryden. 
3. Sometimes with from ; ſometimes of: You are curb'd from that 


enlargement. Shakeſpeare. 


Cv accu, the Indian root called turmeric, | 
Cup, the coagulation of milk. See Cx uo and CauolE. Milk 
is a compound of cream, curdi, and whey. Bacon. 
— What! that thing of filk ! 
Sporus, that mere white curd of aſſes milk? Pope, 
To Cup, verb act. [from the tubſt.] to turn a thing to curds, to 
cauſe to coagulate. ; 
ug 5 Maiden, does it curd thy blood 
To ſay I am thy mother. Shakeſpeare. | 
Cu'sDIsTAN, a province of Perſia, having Turcomania, or Ar- 
menia, on the north, and Fyraca Arabic, or Chaldee, on the 
ſouth. * «207 de e 


To Cv“ zb, verb neut. [prob. 9. d. to crowdle, 1, . 
cloſe together, or of cailler, Fr. guagliare, It. quajdr, Sp. fy 17 
Ut: 


tern, Du.] 1. To coagulate, to ſhoot together, Mil ; 
curdling in the Ken Bacon. . 1 arning a 
Slip round the pail, or taſte the curdling cheeſe, © homſun 


To CurpLE, verb a. to cauſe a thing to coagul 
curds, to fix any fluid body, efpecially milk. q aus do any 
| Cardled cold his courage gan vaſſail. Spenſer. 
The milk was card/ed. Bacon. | 

A CurnLEd gky and a painted woman are. not cf 

Fr. Ciel pommeli, femme fard{e, 
; Ne font pas de longue dure, 

This ſaying we have from the French, but the obſervation robab! 
s as ſure here as in France. | TG 

U'RDY, adj. [from curd] coapulated, curdled. C a 
a 7 en, with — 2 **Sated in 

o Cure [guerir, Fr. guarire, It. curar, Sp. and P 
Lat.] 1. To ak to Ne to health; with by before 1 . 
It is uſed both of perſons and diſeaſes. Contuſions of bones in r 
weather are difficult to cure. Bacen. I never knew any man al 
inattention. Sac. 2. To prepare ſo as to be preſerved from c: 
ruption or ſpoiling. The beet fo ill choſen, or ſo ill cured, as to fink 
Temple. =p 


long dutation, 


| That can't be Cur'd mull be indur' d. 

Lewius fit patientida quicquid corrigere eft n:fas. Hor. (Patience ren 
ders that ſupportable which can't be remedied.) And ſo the Pens. 
La patience rend jupportable ce que Pon ne ſgauroit changer, The Bae 
mans ſay; Glücklich iſt wer vergillt was da nicht zu gendern jg. (He 
is happy who can forget what is not to be remedied.) All Very good 
leſſons to recommend patience under misfortunes. 

Cure [Fr. cura, It. Sp. and Lat.] 1. The act of healing a gifer. 
per or wound. I do cures to-day and to-morrow. St. Late. 2, Re. 
medy, reſtorative. | „„ 

This league that we have made 
Will give her ſadneſs very little cure. Shakeſpeare, 
Cold, hunger, priſons, ills without a cure. Dryden. 


3. A benefice or ſpiritual living with the charge of ſouls. 


To find a Cue for every fore. The French fay ; trouner d chacy 
trou une cheville, (To find a peg for every hole) That is, to find 2 
excuſe or a remedy for every thing. 8 818 | 

Cure [with falconers] a remedy which they give their hawks in 
form of little balls or pellets of hemp, cotton or feathers, to imbibe er 


drink up their phlegm. . 


Cu'reLess {of cure, and the neg. particle 4%] being without cure 
or remedy. Bootlels are plaints, and curele/s are my wounds. Shate- 
Jpeare. _ | | | 
With patience undergo 

A cureleſs ill, | : 

Since fate will have it ſo. Dryden. 

Cu'ser [from cure] one that heals; a phyſician. He is a aero 
fouls; and you a carer of bodies. Shakeſpeare, Conſumption cur, 
Harwey. 

Curt'TTEs, ancient priefts called alſo Cory bantes, originally from 
Mount Ida, in Phrygia, they are ſaid to be deſcended of the Dach, 
who were prieſts of the goddeſs Veſta. They firſt taught men how t 
manage flocks of ſheep, and to tame and breed up herds of otbet 
cattle, to gather honey, to live in ſocieties, to hunt, caft darts, ut 
ſwords, targets, and helmets, of which they were ſaid to be the in 
ventors ; they danced at the found of tabors and baſtanettos. 

To theſe Curetes, Rhea is ſaid to have committed the care of i. 
piter, to preſerve him from his father Saturn ; and they, by dancing 
in armour, and claſhing their weapons to the ſound 0 pipes, drums 
wy cymbals, made ſuch a noiſe as drowned the cry of this infant 
g0d. | | | : 

Cu“ a EW [convre feu, Fr. i. e. covered fire] 1. A law made by king 
William the Conqueror, that all people ſhould put out their fire and 
lights at. the ringing of the eight o clock bell; whence ftill, in fer 
places, where a bell is uſually rung towards bed-time, they ſay It 
rings the curfew, the eight o' clock bell . The ſolemn cf 
Shakeſpeare. | | 

| Oft on a plat of riſing ground, 
I hear the far off curfew ſound, 
Over ſome wide-water'd ſhore, 
Swinging flow with fallen roar. Milton. | 
2. A cover for a fire, a fire plate. Pans, pots, curfewus. Ja. 
C071. $5) 

Cu'r1a, a court of judicature ; ſometimes it was formerly taken for 
he company of tenants who did their ſuit and ſervice at the court af 

eir lord, 

CuR1a awviſere wult [law phraſe] uſed to expreſs a deliberation that 
the court intends to take upon a point or points of a cauſe before the) 
proceed to paſs judgment. Fr. and Lat. oy 

Cu'r1a claudenda [in law] a writ that lies againſt him, who ſh 
fence and incloſe ground, but refuſes or defers to do it. Lat. 

Cukr1a Canonicorum, the court-lodge or manor-houſe in 2 lordſhip, 
pertaining to ſome religious order. Lat. | al 

Cura Domini, the houſe, hall, or court of the lord, uber 
the tenants are bound to give their attendance, if need require, 8 
three weeks, but more eſpecial y on Lady-day and Michaclmer, wh 
a court anciently held at Careſbrook-caſtle, in the Iſle of 45 a 

CunxlA Perſonze, the parſonage or parſon's manſion-houſe. 1 1 
Cunxlæ Generales Lat. in common Law} - theſe gener, k 
ſolemn courts, which was held by the lord of the manor aw 
year, wiz. on the Annunciation of the Virgin Mary, and vt. Mac 
day. | 
Conn Adventus, the duty of coming to pay ſuit and ſervice o? 
lord. 40 
Curia'tiry [curialis, from curia, Lat. a court] the privilegs 05 
perhaps retinue of a court. The court and curialig. Bacon. ref 

Cur1o'siTY, or Cu'rtousNEss [curiofite, Fr. curiofita, It. uh a 
Sp. of curiofitas, Lat. or curious] 1. A paſſion or defire of 8 ik 
ing, inquiſitiveneſs. 2. Delicateneſs or niceneſs, When 1 Shake, 
and thy perfume, they mock'd thee for thy too much cur 120 lle 
3. Ararity or curious thing. The curiofities of this great town 4. A: 


6. Accurate, 


CUR 


exactneſs. Our eyes and ſenſes are too groſs to diſcern 

„e of the workmanſhip of nature. Ray, 5. An act of cu- 
the argh experiment. There hath been practiſed a curigſity to ſet a 
aeg * north fide of a wall, and at a little height co draw it 
tree 3. wall, and ſpread it upon the ſouth ſide, conceiving that 
through thould enjoy the freſhneſs of the ſhade, and the upper boughs 
the 109. the comfort of the ſun ; but it ſorted not. Nacon. | 
and fro us [curiofus, Lat. ] 1. Deſirous to ſee and know every thing, 
Ly _ rying. Be not curious in unneceſlary matters. Ecclefiafti- 
N excellent, neat or fine, elegant, finiſhed. Underſtanding 

vi urious works, to work in gold. Exodus. 3. Delicate or nice, 

nn, :btle. Both theſe ſenſes embrace their objects with a 
0 1 2 diſcrimination than the other ſenſes. Holder. 4. Attentive 
en about; ſometimes with after, A gentleman curious after 
a : clegant and beautiful. Woodward. 5. Sometimes of. 
"__ A ſenior of the place replies, ; 

Well read and curious of antiquities. Dryden. 
careful, not to miſtake. Not curious what ſyllables or 
articles of ſpeech they uſed. Hooker, 7. Difficult to pleaſe, ful! of 


Accuracy. 


cu. 


not | : 
45 and deliciouſneſs. Taylor. 8. Artful, not fortuitous, 


Each ornament about her ſeemly lies, 
By curious chance or careleſs art compos'd. Fairfax, 
igid, ſevere. ; 
4 NO ook [ cannot be with you, 185 
Signior Baptiſta, of whom J hear ſo well. Shakeſpeare. 

Cu'nrousLY [of curious] 1. Inquiſitively, attentively. I thought 
there had been no light reflected from the water, but obſerving it more 
urin, 1 aw ſeveral ſmaller round ſpots. Newton. 2. Elegantly, 
neatly. Wheels and ſprings curiouſſy wrought. South, 3. Arttully, 
exactly. 4- Captiouſly, wich ſupercilious nicetx. i 

Cur, [probably of gyrulus, Lat.] 1. A twirle or ringlet of hair. 
chort curls. Sidney. Yellow curls. Dryden, 2. Undulation, flexure. 
Waves or curls in glaſs, which ariſe from the ſand holes. Newwtor. 

To Curr, verb act. [probably of cyplan, Sax. kruellen, Du. 
kracuſeln, Ger. or gyrulo, Lat. or cuirlare, It. ktille, Dan.] 1. To 
turn the hair up in ringlets. A ſerving man, proud in heart and mind, 
that curled my hair. Shakeſpeare. 2. To writhe, to twiſt. 3. To 
irefs with curls. The cur/ed Antony. Shateſpeare. 

Thicker than the ſnaky locks 
That carl Megæra. Milton. 
4, To raiſe in waves or undulations. 
The winds, 
Who take the rufhan billows by the top, 
Curling their monſtrous heads, Shakeſpeare. 
Sezs would be pools without the bruſhing air to cur/ the waves. Dry- 
den. | | | 0 8 

To Cual, verb neut. 1. To twirl or turn up, to ſhrink into ringlets. 
Thoſe lender aerial bodies are ſtretched out which otherwiſe would 
fag or curl. Boyle. 2. To riſe in undulations or flexures. | 

The curling billows roll their reſtleſs tide. Dryden. 
| Curling ſmokes from village tops are ſeen. Pope. 
. To twiſt itſelf. CS OT | 
Then round her ſlender waiſt he cur/d, 
And ſtamp'd an image of himſelf. Dryden. 5 
CubEw [corlieu, Fr.] 1. A water-fowl with a large beak, of a 


grey colour, with red and black ſpots. 2. A bird larger than a par- 


ridge, with longer leggs. It runs very ſwiftly, and frequents the corn- 
helds in Spain, Sicily, and ſometimes in France. Treueux. 
Cu'sLiNGs [with hunters] the ſmall ſpotted curls with which the 
bur of a deer's head is powdered. | 5 
CusuvD EON [it is a vicious manner of pronouncing cæur mechant, 
Fr. an unknown correſpondent. ohen] a covetous hunks, a nig- 
gerd, a pitiful, cloſe- fiſted fellow, a griper. | 
When he has it in his claws, 
He'll not be hide-bound to the cauſe ; _ 
Nor ſhalt thou find him a curmudgeor, © 
If thou diſpatch it without grudging. Hudibras. | 
A man will give any rate rather than pals tor a poor wretch or a penu- 
nous curmudgeon, Locke. : | 
Cunmu'pegonLY [from curmudgeon] covetous, niggardly. A cur- 
nud geonly fellow. L'Eſtrange. ; 
Cuv'knook, a meaſure of half a quarter or four buſhels of corn. 
A Cur [korre, Du. tho' Caſaubon will force it from xvwr, Gr.] a 
mongrel dog, See Cur. 


Velping Curxs will raiſe mattiffs, 


That is, the private contentions of mean infignificant people often 


eccaſion quarrels and diſturbance among thoſe of greater note. 
i URRA'NTo, or CouR ANT [currente, It. corriente, Sp.] a running 
rench dance; alſo a muſical air, conſiſting of triple time, called in- 
ber /e a of the more. 12 
No RRANT. 1. A ſhrub which hath no prickles, the leaves are large, 
» ower conſiſts of five leaves, in form of a roſe. The ovary be- 
wg a globular fruit, produced in bunches. 2. Corinth (from Co- 
1 the place whence they firſt came) a ſort of dried fruit uſed in 
pu ng, Oc. They butter'd currants on fat veal beſtow'd. King. 
rn [of current] 1. Currentneſs, courſe, power of palin 
— and to hand. The currency of thoſe halfpence would be de- 
g Sac. 2. General reception. 3. Fluency, eaſineſs of 
? ion, 4. Continuance, uninterrupted courſe. The currency 
ED a cuſtom. Ay/iffe. 5. General eſteem, the rate at 
8 mg 15 vulgarly valued. Kingdoms according to their bulk 
**7ency, and not after their intrinfic value. Bacon. 6. The pa- 


— mped in the Engliſh colonies by authority, and paſſing for mo- 


—— ad, circulatory, paſſing from hand to hand; as, 
umu; ps Cu'rxrant Money [of currens, Lat. and courant, Fr. 
os ood money that paifes in commerce from one to ano- 
* enerally received, authoritative. Strange bruits are re- 
curr 


Arent. Hooker Current hiſtories. Swi/? 
. i 2 1. 3. Common, general. 
rent report of the king of France's death. Addiſon. 4. Fopular, 


negligent; with of. A temperate perſon is not curious of fan- 


in the ſea, which in certain latitudes run and ſet on particula 


'ent. Sidney. Whatever they utter, paileth for good and 


CUR 


eſtabliſhed by vulgar eſlimation. We are to conſider the differere- 
between worth and merit ſtriciy taken, that is a man's intrinfc, tlie 
his current value, Grew. 5. Faſhionable, common]y prevailing. 
Leaving what is natural and fit, 
And current folly proves our ready wit. Pope. 
6. Paſſable, ſuch as may be allowed or admitted. 
Fouler than heart can think thee, thou canſt make 
No excuſe current. Shakeſpeare. 


| That 3 F | 
7. What is now paſſing; as, the current month, the current year. 


CURRENT [ courant, Fr. corrente, It. corriente, Sp. of carrens, Lat.) 

a running ſtream or flux of water in any certain direction. 
he current that with gentle murmur glides. Shakefpeare. 

In that vaſt lea they were carried on by a current. Boyle. 

CURRENTLY {from current] 1. In a conſtant courſe or motion. 
2, Without oppotition. The ſimple and ignorant think they even {ce 
how the word of God runneth crrextly on your fide. Hocler. 3. Ge- 
ncrally, every where, by every body ; as, it is carrently reported. 4. 
Without ceaſing. 
_ CU'BRENTNESS [of wrrent] 1, Currency, a free courſe, circulation. 
2. General reception. 3. Ealineſs of pronunciation. When ſubſtantiz)- 
neſs combineth with delightfulncſs, and currentneſs with ſtaycd noſs, 
how can the language found other than moſt full of fxcetnets. Ca 
den. 

drr 9 — * 1 2 ce f 

CURRENTS [with navigarors] are impetuous motions of the waters 
titudes I r points of 
the compaſs; and uſually their force is conformable to the courſe of 
the moon, ſo as to be more rapid or ſtrong when ſhe is at the change or 
full, and weaker when ſhe is in the wane, _ | 

* 1 be. A 

CURRIER [.corroyeur, Fr. currador, Sp. of coriarius, corium, Lat. 
leather] a dreiter, hquorer and colourer of tanned leather, to make it 

. — a 4 ; 
pliable, Sc. and fit for ſhoes and other uſes. Uſeleſs to the currizr 
were their hides. Dryden. 

CURP.1ERks were incorporazed anno 1438, in the 12th year of king 
Henry VI. and bear for their armorial enfigns ; /ab/e, a croſs engrailed 


er between 4 pair of ſhares in ſaltire argent. The creſt two arms, the 


hands holding a ſhare, the ſupporters a buck or and a goat argent. 
The motto: Ses neſtra Deus. de | 
Their hall is ſituate near the weſt end of London: wall. 
Cu'arsn [of cur] cur-like, doggiſh, churliſh, ſurly, ill-natured. 
Sweet ipeaking oft a curriſo heart reclaims. Sianey. 
Cruelty the ſigu of carriſb kind. Spenſer. 
Cu'satisuness [trom carriſh] doggiſlineſs, ſnarling humour, untrac- 
tableneſs. | | | 
Lo Cu'rky [corrojer, of wrium, a hide, or coriarius, Lat. a dreſſer 
of hides] 1. To dreſs leather, by beating, rubbing, and paring it. 
2. Jo comb horſes with a curry-comb, to ſmooth his coat and 
thereby promote his thriving. Frictions make the parts more fleſhy, 
as we ſee in men, and in the currying of horſes, Bacoy, 
To Curry, verb neut. to ſeratch in kindneſs, to rub down in flat- 
tery, to tickle. If 1 had a ſuit to Mr. Shallow, I wou'd humour his 


men; if to his men, I wou'd curry with Mr. Shallow. Shakeſpeare, 


To Curry Favour [prob. of guæro, Lat. or querir, Fr. to ſeek] 
to get into, or inſinuate one's {elf into one's favour by petty officiouſ- 
neſs or flattery. To fawn upon the heathens, and to curry favour 
with infidels. Hooker, 1 „ 

To Curry one's Hide, to threſn, chaſtiſe or cudgel him. 

Cuery Comb, an iron tool for dreſſing of horfes. He would have 

a clearer idea of Strigil and Siſtrum, if, inſtead of a curry-comb and 
cymbal, he could fee ſlamped pictures of theſe inftruments. Locke. 
__ Cunse [cuppe, Sax.] 1. An ill wiſh, malediction. Neicher have 
1 ſuffer d my mouth to ſin, by withiog a c/e to his ſoul. Job. I ne- 
ver went without a hearty curſe to him who invented ceremonies. Dry- 
den. 2. Affliction, vexation. Cur/e on the ſtripling! how he apes 
his fire. Adaiſon. CE 

To CuRse, verb ad. [cunpian, Sax.] 1. To wiſh ill to, to exe- 


. crate, to devote. Curſe me this people. Number:. 


The third time haſt thou curſt me, 
This imprecation was for Laius' death. Dryden and Lee, 


2. To miſchief, to torment. 


On impious realms and barb'rous kings impoſe 
Thy < cad and cur/e them with ſuch ſons as thoſe. Pope. 
To CuRsE, verb neut. to imprecate, to deny or affirm with impre- 
cation of divine vengeance. The filver about which thou cart. 


Judges. | | 
| To Cussx with bell, book, and candle. | 
A ſaying handed down to us from the times of popery ; taken 
from the form of excommunication in the Romiſh church. 


Cvu'rsED, part. [of to curſe] 1. Being under a curſe, hateful; 


wicked, 

Reſtrain in me the curſed thoughts that nature 

Gives, way to in repoſe. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Unholy, blaſted by a curſe. Let us fly this curſed place. Milton. 
3. Vexatious, afflictive, troubleſome. This curſed quarrel be no more 
renew'd. Dryden. Where wounding thorns and curſed thiſtles grew. 
Prior. | 


Cu'rseDLY, adv. [from curſed] abominably, , miſerably, 


ſhamefully. A low cant word. Reſtitution lies cur/ealy hard on the 


gizzards of our publicans. Z'Efrange. A nation cur/edly afraid of be- 
ing over-run with too much politeneſs. Pope. 
Cu'rsEDNEss [from curſed} the ſtate of being under a curſe. 
Cu' sur [from cur] dogſtip, ſcoundrelſhip. 
How durſt he, I ſay, oppoſe thy curſbip, 
'Gainſt arms, authority and worſhip. Hudibras. | 
Cv'rss1TOR, or Cu'ss1TER [in the court of chancery] an oficer 
who makes out original writs for that county or ſhire that is allotted to 
him. They are called clerks of courfe. Of theſe there are twenty- 
four in number, which have certain ſhires allotted to cach of them. 
They are a corporation among themſelves. Coavel. Then is the re- 
cognition and value ſigned with the hand- writing of that juſtice, car- 
ried by the curſitor in chancery for that ſhire where thoſe lands do lie, 


and by him is a writ of covenant thereupon drawn and. ingroſſed. 


Bacon. 


4N | Cu'RSsoR, 
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CUR 


Cu'r5o, Lat. a courier, an expreſs, a meſſenger of haſte. 
Cuxsor [Lat. with mathematicians] a little braſs ruler, repre- 
ſenting the horizon ; or a ruler or label. 
Cu'RSORARY, adj. [curſus, Lat.] haſty, careleſs. A word, I believe, 
only found in the Pilowhig paſſage. | | 
I have but with a cur/orary eye 
O'erglanc'd the articles. gen th | 
 Cv'rxs0r1LY [from curſory] lightly, careleſsly, inattentively. Any 
one that views the place but curſoriiy, muſt needs ſee it. Atterbury. 
Cu'rsoRiNEss [of curſory] haſtily, a 8 ſlightly. 
Cu'rsory [curſorius, Lat. running] flight, haſty, running over, 
negligently. A cur/ory and ſuperficial view. Addiſon. 
CursT, adj. [of cure, Sax.) froward, peeviſh, miſchievous, 
ſnarling. The ſhrewd touches of cur/ boys. Aſcham. 
She is intolerably cur}, 
And ſhrewd and froward ; 
And tho' his mind 5 
Be ne'er ſo curſt, his tongue is Kind. Craſbarb. 
Cv'xsTNESS [from curſ] a dogged, crabbed, ſurly humour or be- 


haviour, malignity. 


Touch you the ſoureſt points with ſweeteſt terms, 

Nor cur/tneſs grow to the matter. _ Shakeſpeare. 

Her fallow cheeks her envious mind did ſhew, 3 
And every feature ſpoke aloud the curſine/ of the ſhrew. Dryden. 

Curr, adj. [curtus, Lat.] ſhort. 

To Cu'xTAIL [of curtus, Lat. ſhort tail, or kertelen, Du. to cut 
ſhort, to notch, or korten, Du. kiirtzen, Ger. to ſhorten, or kiortel, 
Dan. kiortill, Su. a ſhort jacket. It was anciently written curtal, 
which perhaps is more proper : but dogs that had their tails cut, being 
called curtal dogs, the word was vulgarly conceived to mean originally 
to cut the tail, and was in times written according to that notion. 
Johnſon] 1. To dock or cut off ſhort. I that am curtail d of all fair 
proportion. Shakeſpeare. This humour of ſpeaking no more than we 
muſt, has curtaild ſome of our words. Addiſon. 2. It has of before 


the thing cut off. His antagoniſt had taken a wrong name, having 


curtail dit of three letters, for that his name was not Fact but Faction. 
Addiſon. ; 
Vet J'd be loth my Days to CurTair., 
Cu'kTAIL, a drab or naſty ſlut. A low word. 

Double CukTAIL, a muſical inftrument that plays the bats. 


Cuxrall- Dog, ſubſt. a dog whoſe tail is cut off, and who is there- 


fore hinderd in courſing. [Perhaps this word may be the original of 
cur. John/on] If my breaſt had not been made of faith, and my heart 


of ſteel, ſhe had transform'd me to a curtai/-dog, and made me turn 


i th' wheel. Shakeſpeare. | | | 

Cv'x TAN [courtine, Fr. cortine, It. and Sp. curtina, Port. cortina, 
Lat. gordyn, Du. and L. Ger.] 1. A hanging about a bed or window, 
Sc. that may be contracted or expanded at pleaſure, to admit or ex- 
clude the light. Their curtains ought to be kept open. Arbuthnol. 
2. To draw the curtain, to cloſe it ſo as to ſhut out the light or conceal 


the object. I muſt draw a curtain before the work. Burnet, 3. To 


open it ſo as to diſcern the object. | . 
| Let them ſleep, let them ſleep on, 
Till the ſtormy night be ue. 
And th' eternal morrow dawn, 
When the curtain ſhall be drawn, 
And they waken with that light, 
| Whoſe day ſhall never ſleep in night. Craſhaw. _ 

CurTain [in fortification] the front of a wall or fortified place, 
that lies between two baſtions. | | coating 

CurTain Leſſon or Lecture, a wife's ſcolding at her huſbarid at go- 
ing to bed or in bed. | 

What endleſs brawls by wives are bred, 
The curtain lecture makes a mournful bed. Dryden. 
She ought to exert the authority of the curtain lecture. Addiſon. 

To CurTais, verb act. [from the ſubſt] to incloſe a thing with 
curtains. Curtain ſheep. Shakeſpeare. Him cloſe ſhe curtain'd 
round with vapours blue. Poe. 

CurTa'Na, or CURTA'YN, the ſword of won Herne the Confeſ- 
ſor, having no point (as an emblem of mercy) which is uſually carried 
before the kings or queens of England at their coronation. | 

Cu'rxTarE Diſtance [with aſtronomers} is the diſtance of a planet's 
place from the ſun reduced to the ecliptic. 

CuRTa'T1oNn, Lat. a ſhortening. ; 

CuxTATIO of a Planet [in aſtronomy] The interval between a 
planet's diftance from the ſun and its curtate diſtance, Chambers. 

Cu'sTesYy of England. See CourTEsyY. | 

Cv RTI- cov [in geometry] a cone whoſe top is cut off by a plane 
parallel to its baſis. | 

Cu'sTiLAGE [in law] a piece of garden plat or ground, Cc. or 
yard pertaining to or lying near an houſe, | 

CurT1'Les Terre [with feudiſts] court-lands, or lands properly 
pertaining to the court or houſe of the lord of a manor, 

Cu' NK TEZZAN, a more refined name for a whore or miſtreſs. 

Cu'kTLAss, Cu'RTELASSE, or CU'RTELAX [q. d. curtailed or 
curt axe] 2 ſhort ſword, a kind of a hanger. See Coukrr Ela and 
CuTLass. | 

Cu'rvaTED [curvatus, Lat.] bent. 

Curva'Tion, Lat. the act of bending. 


Cu'xvaTurE [curvatura, It. and Lat.] bowing or bending, crook- 


edneſs. Curvature of the officles. Holder. It is bent after the man- 
ner of the catenarian curve, by which it obtains that curvature that 
is ſafeſt for the included marrow. Cheyne. | 
Curve, adj. [curvus, Lat.] crooked, inflected, not ſtraight. Make 
it deſcribe a curve line. Bentley. 2 
Curve, fſubft. [curvea linea, Lat.] a crooked line, any thing 
As you lead it round in artful curve, 
With eye intentive mark the ſpringing game. Thomſon. 
To Curve, verb af. [curvo, Lat.] to bend, to crook. The tongue 
is drawn back and curved. Holder, 
Curve Lines, [in geometry] crooked lines, as the periphery of a 
circle, &c. ' | 


lineal ſpace. 


2. To be friſky, or licentious: 


ing of a crooked line. Carwvilinear orbit. Cheyne. 


lie for the admitting or removing of guardians. Lat. 


cus 
Reclification of a Curve, is the finding of a right line 
curve; | 


Quadrature of a Curve, is the finding out of the 
cluded by a curve; or the aſſigning of a quadrangle 


equal to 3 


area or ſpace 8 
IN. 
equal to a cui 


Regular Curves [in geometry] are ſuch curves as the den 
of the conic ſections, which are always bent or curved aa 
regular geometrical manner. | | © ng 

Irregular Curves [in geometry] are ſuch curves as have a 00 
inflection, and which being continued do turn themſelyes a c rode 
way, as the conchoid and ſolid parabola. . 

Family of Curves, an aſſemblage or collection of ſeveral ci 
different kinds, all which are defined by the ſame equation of wink 
e degree; but differently according to the diverſity of thei 

Cu'rver [courberte, Fr. corverta, It. in the manage] 1, 4 6 
motion, gate or prancing of a managed horſe, a leap, a bound * 
frolick, a prank. c by 

To Curveg'r [corvettare, It | 1. To prance as a a 
ſuch motions, to 2 p, to deen 5 nad. 

Seiz'd with unwonted pain, ſurpriz'd with fright, 
The wounded ſteed curwets; and rais'd upright, 
Lights on his feet before: his hoofs behind 

Spring up in air aloft, and laſh the wind. Dryden. 


CUuRvili'Ngal Figures [in geometry] are thoſe that are boundes 
by curved or crooked lines; as circles, ovals, conic ſections, ſpherica 
triangles, &c. 5 ; 

Curvili'Neal, or CURVILINEAR [curviligne; Fr. curvilinto, It c 
curvus and linea, Lat.] crooked lined or pertaining to curves, coul. 


Cu'rviry (curvitats, Lat.] crookedneſs. Holder uſes it. 
Curvu'LE Chair, a chair adorned with ivory, which was fitted in 
kind of chariot, whercin the curule magiſtrates of Rome, as the dil; 
pretors, cenſors, conſuls, ſuch as had triumphed, and ſuch as went 
adminiſter juſtice, &. had a right to fit and be carried, 
Cuꝰn x Favel [prob. q. curare favorem, Lat.] flattery, 
_ Cv'sco, the capital city of Peru, during the reigns of the Vntas;! 
2 a fine city, the ſee of a biſhop, and ſtandsabout 3 50 miles ealt a 
ima. | | 
_ Cuscu'ra, or Cussv'Ta, Lat. [in botany] the herb doddet c 
withwind.” 0 
Cu'sHIONET [coufiret, Fr.] a little cuſhion. Pe. 
Cu'smion [corfin, Fr. cuſcino, It. coxin, Port. kufſen, Du. aud 
Ger. ] a fort of a bolſter or pillow, to fit or lean on. I'll have then 
ſleep on caſbion. Shakeſpeare. e 
Baucis lays | 2 
| Two cisſpions ſtuff d with ſtraw, the ſeat to raife, Dry, 
He is beſide the Cusniox. Lat. Extra oleas fertur. Gr. Env 
Tay eNauwy Peeeras. The French ſay : 1/ £fcarte de for ſujet. (Ht 
is wide of his ſubject) The Lat. ſay likewiſe : Aberrare a janua. (To 
miſs the gate.) The Germans ſay : Ginen gantzen bauren (crit 
kehlen. (Lo be as far from the point as a boar can ſtride.) 
Cu'snioneD ſof ciſgion] ſeated on a cuſhion, ſupported by cuſkions, 
Many who are caſbioned upon thrones, would have remained in ob- 
ſcurity. Differtation on Parties. | 
Cu'sKIN, a fort of ivory cup. 
Cuse [caſpis, Lat.] the point of a ſpear, &c. alſo applied to ce. 
note the points or horns of the moon, or other luminary. Harri. 
Cusp yum aſtrologers] the firſt of the 12 houſes in a figure, 0: 
ſcheme of the heavens. | OLE at 
Cu'spaTED [cuſpus, Lat. with botaniſts] is when the leave: of: 
flower end in a point. | : 
To Cv'seipaTE [cuſpidatum, Lat.] to ſharpen at the point, to brig 
to a point. 
Cu'sewaTED Hyperbola [with mathematicians] a kind of Hype: 
bola, whoſe two parts concur and terminate in the angle of contact. 
Cu'srarD [carftard, Wel. probably q. d. gufard, of guar, 
Lat. . e. taſting] a food made of eggs, milk, and ſugar, till the 
whole thickens into a conſiſtence. 
Cawdle, cuſtard, and plumb-cake. FHudibras. | 
CusTo'be Admittendo, or CusTope Amovends [in law] writs tis 


CusTo'pes Libertatis Angliæ Authoritate Parliamenti, Lat. Vi 
ſtile wherein the writs and other judicial proceedings ran, during 
the time from the beheading king Charles I, till Cromwell too 
upon him to be protector. | | 

Cu'sTopy [cftadia, It. Sp. and Lat.] 1. Ward or keeping, guat- 
dianſhip, care, 

How dar'ſt thou truſt | 
So great a charge from thine own cue. =Shatepeart., 
2. Safe-hold, or impriſonment. She had rather be dead than 2 
cuſtody. Bacon. 3. Defence, ſecurity. A fleet of thirty ſnips ict fn 
cuſtody of the narrow ſeas. Bacon. Gp. 

Cu'sToM [ couſtume, coitume, Fr. cofl ume, It. and Port. ben Ph 
1. Habit, habitual practice. All pity choak'd with cfm d gt 
deeds. Shakeſp. Cuſtom a greater power than nature. Locke. 2. Cone 
way of acting, or faſhion ; uſage, or uſe, eſtabliſhed manner. ot 
cording to the cuſtom of the prieſt's office. St. Luke. ;. W 
tice of buying at a tradeſman's ſhop. He is aſſiduous in 1» 5 
Let him have your cu/fom, but not your votes. Addiſon. 

| Cusrou is a ſecond nature. a 
Lat. Conſuet udo eft altera natura; or, Altera natura uſus of. en, 
Tie gewonheir elt die andere natur. This ſaying 1s 
common 1 e there are few, but what in one thing oro 
experienc'd. eile 
eee [in law, either common or civil] is accounted per - 
law or right not written, which being eſtabliſhed by long 9% of al 
conſent of anceſtors, has been, and is daily practiſed, for the 
which, the continuance of an hundred years is at lealt req 
is of two ſorts. | the ki 

CusTou [in trafic] a certain duty paid by the ſubje&'® fe 
or ſtate, upon the bringing in or carrying out of comm 


protecting them in their trade, &c, Thoſe commodities 5,1 
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| . 4 2 ing the cuſtoms in England. Temple. Britain bore 
gifpers'd, ow Pally the — on the importation of the Gallic 


cd; Arbuthnot. 


: firſt paid in England in the reign of king Henry VI, 
wi kamen ſettled a — in the year ot wr 24. in the 
wt, a £ all merchandizes imported or exported ; this cuſtom was 
e. 5 for three years, and in the act was a proviſo, that the 
lettle ould not make a grant to any perſon, nor that it ſhould be any 
king dent for the like to be done ; but yet all the kings, ſince his 
me have had it for life. The cuſtoms of goods exported and im- 
are throughout England, are ſaid to amount yearly to 1,300,000 /. 
er thofe of the port of London make one zd part, ſome ſay 
* [with tradeſmen] the practice or buſineſs of a ſhop, ap- 
lication from buyers; a8, that ſhop has good caffom. 

3 Cusrou [in law] is a cuſtom, which is allowed through- 
out the whole kingdom of England. : 

Particular CusTOM [in law] is that which belongs to this or that 
articular kind, as gavel-kind to Kent; or ſuch as that of a lord- 
hip, city, or town. It is enough for the proof of a cuſtom, if two 
*** can depoſe that they heard their fathers ſay, that it was a 
colom all their time, and that their fathers heard their fathers 
400 ſay, that it was likewiſe a cuſtom in their time. If it is to be 
:oved by record, the continuance of a hundred years will ſerve. 
* „n differs from preſcription : for cſtom is common to more, and 

ſcription is particular to this or that man. Preſcription may be 

ſor a ſhorter time than cuſtom. Coabel. | 

Cusrom of Women, tempus profluvit menſium. | | 

Cu'srowaBLE {from cuſtom] that which is according to cuſtom, 
habitual, common, or liable to pay cuſtom, 

Cu'sroMABLENESs [of caſſomable] 1. Frequency, habit. 2. Con- 
formity to cuſtom. 3. Liableneſs to pay cuſtom. 6 

lagoon I] uſually, commonly, according to 

tom. Hayward uſes it. | N 
eben adv, [of cuſtomary] habitaally, commonly. Ray 
ules it. | | 

Cu'sromarINness [of cfomary] frequency, commonneſs, frequent 
occurrence. | s 

CusroMARY [of caſtom] 1. Conformable to eſtabliſhed cuſtom: The 
cuſtomary gown. Shakeſpeare. Prejudices of education and cuſtomary 
belief. Glanville. 2. Habitual, accuſtomed. Curling or cuſiomary 
ſwearing. Tillotſon. 3. Common; uſual, ordinary. 

Ev'n now 1 met him | 
With cuſtomary compliment. _ Shakeſpeare. 

CusTromaryY Tenants [in law] are ſuch as hold by the cuſtom of 
the manor; as when a tenant dies, and his hold becomes void, the 
next of kin is admitted, upon payment of the cuſtomary fine, or 2 5. 

re. : 

Fr [from 3 uſual, 5 to which we are accuſtomed. 

o common wind, no caſtomed event, 
But they will pluck away its natural cauſe, 2 
And call them meteors, prodigies, and ſigns. Shakeſpeare. 

Cu'sromer [of __ 1. One who buys any thing of another at 

his op or warehouſe. * . | 
A worthy poet takes more pains to hire 
A flatt'ring audience, than poor tradeſmen do 
To perſuade cuſtomers to buy their goods. Roſcommon. 

2. Acommon woman; obſolete. I marry her! What a cuſtomer ? 
Prythee bear ſome charity to my wit, do not think it ſo unwholeſome. 
Shakeſpeare. 3. A cuſtom-houſe officer. A cant word. | 

Cu'sroM-HousE [of cſtom and houſe] an office eftabliſhed by the 
king's authority in port-towns, for the receipt and management of 


the cuſtoms and duties of importation and exportation, impoſed on 


merchandiſes. There are ſeveral cuſtom-houſes in England, but the 

moſt conſiderable is that of London, which is under the direction of 

commiſſioners appointed by patent, Who have the management of all 

the cuſtoms in the ports of England. 0 5 
Cv'sToms and Serwices, the name of a writ of right; ſee before, 

C-Jurtudinibus & Cerwvitiis, | | 
Cu'sTos, Lat. a keeper, a guardian. | | 
Cusros Brevium, the principal clerk belonging to the court of 

Common Pleas, whoſe office is to keep and receive all the writs, 

and to file up every return by itſelf, and to receive all the records of 

tae puftea's, called niſi prius, at the end of every term. Lat. 
Cusros Oculi, Lat. [in ſurgery} an inſtrument to preſerve the eye 

'om being hurt in ſome operations. - 1 
,-vsTos Placitorum Coronæ [old records] ſeems to be the ſame 

with cuſlos rotulorum. Lat. | | 
CusTos Retulorum, Lat. an officer, who has the keeping of the 

records of the ſeſſions of peace; he is always a juſtice of peace, and 

* qurum in the county where his office is, c. 

12 iritualium, Lat. one who exerciſes ſpiritual or eccleſiaſti- 
cal juriſdiction during the vacancy of a biſhop's ſee. | 
Were Ten poralium, Lat. one to whoſe cuſtody a vacant ſee was 
9 * by the King, who, as a ſteward, was to give an account 
ons. goods and profits unto the eſcheater, and he into the Ex- 
Tonk dus, Lat. [old records} an inferior tenant in ſoccage or 

Ta e, who by cuſtom is obliged to pay or do ſuch and ſuch ſervice 

Ars tor his lord. 
win. REL, ſabft, 1. A buckler-bearer, 2. A veſſel for holding 
ne, ern, 
® -UT, verb af. pret. & part, paſſ. cut [probably of couteau, 
Sn Lat. a knife, or of cortar, 4 and Port. in & ſame ſig- 
de * To divide or part with a knife, or any edged inſtru- 
— 2 yes my lace aſunder. Shakeſpeare. Some I have cut 
Thy for ciffars. Wiſeman. 2. To hew with an axe, ſaw, &c. 
aide nts can ſkill to cut timber in Lebanon. 2 Chronicles. 3. To 
as to Cut cards. | 
0 ſure in vain the cards condemn, 

1 * both cut and ſhuffl'd them. Prior. | 
algen, o make by ſculpture. His grandſire cut in alabaſter. 


u deat! 


GUT 
They beat the gold into thin plates, and cr it into wires, Excdzt; 
Before the whiſtling winds the veſſels fly, | 

With rapid ſwiftneſs cut the liquid way. Pope. | 
6. To pierce with any uneaſy ſenſation, The man was cut to the 
heart with theſe conſolations. Addiſon. 7. To interſect, to croſs ; as, 
one line cuts another at right angles. 8. 7o cut dow#; to fell, to hew 
down. The timber was cut down in the mountains. Knolles, 9. 7o 
cut dean; to excel, to overpower. So great is his natural eloquence; 
that he cuts down the fineſt orator. Addiſon. 10. To cut off; to ſepa- 
rate from the other parts by cutting. They caught him and ct «of 


his thumbs. Judges. 11. To cut off; to deſtroy utterly, to put to 
death untimely. Colonies from the Romans were {ill increaſed, and 


the native Spaniards ſtill cat off. Spenſer. Irenæus was cut off by 


martyrdom. 12. To cut off ; to reſcind, | 
ö He that cuts of twenty years of liſe; TY 

Cuts off ſo many years of fearing death, Shakeſprare. 
The propoſal of a recompence from men, cuts of the hopes of a fu- 
ture reward. Smalridge. 13. To cut off; to intercept, to hinder from 
union or return. He cut of their land- forces from their ſhips. Bacon: 
I4.Tocut off; to put an end to, to obviate. To cut off contentions, com- 
miſſioners were appointed. Hayward. It may compoſe our unnatu- 
ral feuds, and cut off frequent occaſions of brutal rage. Addiſon. 15. 
To cut ; to take away, to with-hold. We are concerned to cut off 
all occaſion from thoſe who ſeek occaſion, that they may have 
whereof to accuſe us. Rogers. 16. To cut off; to preclude. Every one 
who lives in the practice of any voluntary fin, actually cuts himſelf 
of from the benefit and profeſſion of chriſtianity. Addiſon. Cut off 
from hope, abandon'd to deſpair. Prior. 17. To cut off ; to interrupt, 
to ſilence. It is no grace to a judge to ſhew quickneſs of conceit in 


cutting off eviderice or counſel too ſhort. Bacon. 18. To cut off; to 


abbreviate. No vowel can be cut off before another, when we can- 
not ſink the pronunciation of it. Dryden. 19. To cut cut; to ſhape, 
to form. I do not like images cut out in juniper. Bacen. Antiqua- 
ries being but indifferent taylors, wrangle prodigiouſly about the cat- 
ting out the toga. Arbuthnot. 20. To cut out ; to ſcheme, to con- 
trive. Every man had cat out a place for himſelf in his own thoughts. 
Addiſon. 21. To cut out; to adapt. I am not cut out for writing a 
treatiſe. Rymer, 22. Jo cut out; to debar, I am cut out from any 


thing but common acknowledgments: Pope. 23. To cut out ; to ex- 


cel, to out-do. 24. To cut fort; to hinder from proceeding by 
ſudden interruption. Achilles cat him Sort, and thus reply'd. Dry- 


den. 25. To cut fhort ; to abridge. As his amanuenſis was cut hst 
of his week's ſalary. 25. To cut up; to divide an animal into con- 


venient pieces. Here »þ ſcems redundant or emphatical; a phraſe 
common among butchers. The boar's intemperance, and the note 
upon him on the cutting him 2p, may be moralized into a ſenſual 
man. L'Eftrange. 27. Jo cut up; to root up. Who cut up mallows 
by the buſhes, and juniper roots for their meat. Fob. 

To Cur, verb neut. 1. To make way by dividing continuity or 
obſtruction, When the teeth are ready to cat, the upper part is rub'd 
with hard ſubſtances. Arbuthnot, 2. To perform the operations of 
cutting for the ſtone, He ſaved thouſands by his manner of cuttirg 
for the ſtone. Pope. 3. To interfer2; as, a horſe that cuts. 

Cur, part. adj, prepared for uſe; a metaphor taken from hewn 
timber. | | 

Sets of phraſes, cut and dry, 
Evermore thy tongue ſupply. Swift. | | 

Cur and LONG-TAIL; a proverbial phraſe for men of all kinds, 


| altogether, univerſally, 


At quintin he, | 
In honour of this bridaltee, 

Hath challeng'd either wide countee : 

Come cut and long tail, for there be 

Six batchelors as bold as he. Ben Johnſon. 

CuT-THyroaT [from cut and throat] a murderer, a villain, an aſ- 

ſaſſin. Theſe robbers, cut-throats, baſe people, walte your countries, 
ſpoil your cities, and murder your people. Kullen. Unpaid cut- 


_ throat ſoldiers are abroad. Dryden. 


CuT-THROAT, adj. cruel, barbarous. Cut throat and abominable 
dealing. Carew. 


A CuT-THROAT Place, a place where travellers are exacted upon 


at inns, taverns, &c. 


Cur Vater, that ſharpneſs of a ſhip that is under the beak-head ; 


ſo called, becauſe it cuts and divides the water before it comes to the 
bow. 5 
Cur, hig. 1. A gaſh or wound made by cutting. Sharp wea- 
pons cut into the bones many ways, which cuts are called ſedes, and 
are reckon'd among the fractures. Wiſeman. 2. The action of an 
edged tool, as an axe, knife, ſword, &c. 3. The ſeparation of 
continuity made by an edged-tool, as contradiſtinguiſned from that 
made by a pointed one. 4. A channel made by art. This great cut 
or ditch Seſoſtris, and long after him Pcolemeus Philadelphus, pur- 
poſed to have made a great deal wider. Knolles., 5. A part cut off 
from the reſt. Suppoſe a board ten feet long and one broad, one cut 
is reckoned ſo many feet. Mortimer. 6. A ſmall particle, a ſhred. 
A number of ſhort cuts or ſhreddings. Hooker, 7: A lot cut off a ſtick. 
Zelmane and Mopſa may draw cuts, and the ſhorteſt cat ſpeak firſt. 
Sidney, A man may as reaſonably draw cuts for his tenets. Locke. 
8. A near paſſage. There is a ſhorter cut, an eaſier paſſage. Decay of 
Piety. A ſhort cut thro' his own ground, ſaved me half a mile's 
riding. Sift. g. A picture cut or carved upon wood or cop- 
per; and alſo a print from it. The prints or cats of martyrs. Brown. 
Some old cuts of Terence. Addiſon. 10. The ſtamp on which a 
picture is carved. 11. The act or practice of dividing a pack of 
cards. The deal, the ſhuffle, and the cur. Swift. 12. Faſhion, 
ſhape, manner of cutting. Their cloaths are after ſuch a Pagan 
cut. Shakeſpeare. Cut of the beard. Hudibras. The ſlieve of the 
true Roman cur. Addiſon, 13. It ſeems anciently to have ſignified a 


fool or cully. Send her money knight, if thou haſt her not in the 


ut. Shakeſpeare. 
_—_ 7 Round, — To Cur the Volte [in horſemanſhip] is to 
change the hand, when a horſe works upon volts of one tread ; ſo 
that dividing the volt in two, he turns and parts upon a right line, to 
recommence another volt. | To 
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0 To Cur a Feather [a ſea term] is when a well-bowed * ſo 
ſwiftly preſſes the water, that it foams before her, and in a dark 
night ſparkles like fire. 


To Cur the Sail [a ſea term] is to unfurl it, and let it fall 


down. | 
CurTa/neous [cutaneus, of cutis, Lat.] belonging to the ſkin. Cu- 
7ancous parts of the body. Fleer. Cutaneous eruptions. Arbuthnt. 
Cure, ſub. unfermented wine. : 
Cure, adj. — acute, acutus, Lat.) ſharp, quick: witted. 
Cura, ſignifies knowledge or ſkill. So Cuthwin is a knowing 
conqueror, Cuthred a knowing counſellor, Cuthbert famous for {kill. 
Much of the ſame nature are Sophocles and Sophianus. Gz&/on's 
Camden, 

4 Cvu'TicLE [cuticula, Lat.] the outward thin ſkin that covers the 
whole body ; the ſcarf ſkin, which is full of innumerable pores for 
the paſſage of vapours, ſweat, &c. 

CurrcuLar [of cutis, Lat.) belonging to the kin. : 
Cvu'T1s [in anatomy] the inner ſkin, which lies under the cuticle 
or ſcarf ſkin, is thickiſh, alſo full of pores. It conſiſts of ſeveral fi- 
laments of the veins, arteries, nerves, and fibres, interwoven one 
with another, and full of glandules, lymphaducts, c. . 
 Cu'rTLace ; ſee CourTLass. [contelas, Fr. This word is ſome- 
times written cutlace, ſometimes cutleax ; in Shakeſpeare, curtleaæe, 
and in Pope, catlaſbp] a broad cutting ſword. A weapon much in 
uſe among ſeamen. . | | Eh 
Cu'TLER [coutelier, Fr.] a maker and ſeller of knives, ſciſſars, 
ſwords, and various other hard wares. An ordinary knife which he 
bought of a common cut/er. Clarendon. | r= 
Cu'TLtrs were firſt incorporated anno 1413, by Henry VI. con- 
firm'd by ſeveral of our kings fince, and by king James I. Their 
arms are gles, ſix daggers in three ſaltire croſſes argent, handled and 
bilted or, pointing towards the chief. The ſupporters two elephants 
argent, the creſt a third, with a caſtle on his back or. Their hall is 
on the ſouth-ſide of Cloke-lane. 
Cu'TLETs [cotelettes, Fr. ſmall ribs] ſhort ribs of a neck of veal or 
mutton, particularly ſteaks of veal are fo called. 5 
CuT-PURsE, a fort of rogue, who, to ſave the trouble or hazard of 
picking a pocket, cuts it away. A common practice when men wore 
their purſes hanging at their girdles, as was once the cuſtom ; a thief, 
a robber. To have an open ear, a quick eye, and a nimble hand, is 
neceſſary for a cut-purſe. Shakeſpeare. | x 
A CUT-PURSE is a {ure trade, for it brings him ready money. 
And generally the gallows in time. 
Cu'rTER of Tallies [in the exchequer] an officer that provides 
wood for the tallies, and having cut notches upon them for the ſum 
payable, caſts them into the court to be written upon, 


CurTeR. 1. An inftroment that cuts a thing. 2. A nimble boat 
that cuts the water. z. The teeth that cut the meat. Ihe cafters are” 


before to cut off a morſel from any ſolid food. Ray. | 
__ _Cv'rrTixG the Neck, a cuſtom among reapers, in cutting the laſt 
handful of ſtanding corn, which when they have done, they give a 
ſhout, and go to a merry-making, it being the finiſhing of ſuch a far- 
mer's harveſt. | 

Corrixs [with painters] is the laying one ſtrong lively colour on 
another, without any ſhade or ſof ening. EN 

CurTTinG [with horſemen] is when the feet of a horſe interfere ; 
or when he beats of the ſkin of the paſtern joint of one foot with ano- 
ther. 

'CuTTiNGs, /u//?. [from cut; with gardeners] branches or ſprigs of 
trees and plants, cut off; a chop or piece cut off, 1he cuttings of 
vines. Bacon. | 

CuTTLE Fiſh, 1, A fea fiſh, which throwing out a black juice like 
ink, lies hid in the water in that obſcurity, and ſo eſcapes the fiſher ; or 
when purſued by any fiſh of prey. The blood of the cuttle black as 
ink. Bacon. 2. (From the fiſh) a foul-mouth'd fellow, a fellow who 
blackens the character of others. Hanmer. I'll thruſt my knife into, 
your mouldy chaps, if you play the ſaucy cuttle with me. Shakeſpeare. 

Corrs, a ſort of flat-bottomed boats, formerly uſed for the tranſ- 
portation of horſes. 

Cuve'TTE, Fr. [in fortification] a trench ſunk in the middle of a 
great dry ditch. | | | 

CUYNAGE, the making up of tin in order to the carriage of it. 

Cuz, a name or title among printers, given to one who ſubmits to 
the performance of ſome jocular ceremonies; after which, and a drink- 
ing-bout, he is intitled to ſome peculiar privileges in the chapel or 
printing-houſe. A low cant word. 1 

Cya'mvs, Lat. [xvzp2-, Gr.] the bean, a ſort of pulſe. 

CHO Lat. [zvay:S-, Gr.] a kind of jaſper-ſtone of an azure 
colour. | 

Cryanvs, Lat. [with botaniſts] a flower called blue-bottle. 

CrarTnr'scus, Lat. [of xve9S-, Gr, a cup] an inſtrument to pour 
any thing into a wound. | 

CycLa'men [Fr. zvxxzur®s, Gr.] ſow-bread, a plant. a 

Cy'cLe [Fr. cus, Lat. of xuxM®-, Gr. i. e. a circle or round] 
1. A circle. 2. Aroundof time; a name aftronomers give to a cer- 
tain revolution of certain nuiabers, which go on ſucceſſively without 
interruption, from the firſt to the laſt, and then return again to the 
firſt, 3. We ſtile a leſſer ſpace a cycle, and a greater by the 
name of period; and you may not improperly call the beginning 
of a large period the epocha thereof. 4. A method or account of 
a method continued till the fame courſe begin again. We endea- 

voured to Teuer, our gardeners with a compleat cyc/e of what is requi- 


fite to be done throughout every month. Evelyn. 5. Imaginary orbs, 
u circle in the heavens. | ; 


How gird the ſphere 
With centric and eccentric, ſeribl'd o'er, 
: F Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb. Milton. 

The Solar CyCLE [in aſtronomy] the cycle of the ſun, is a revolu- 
tion of 28 years, for finding out the dominical or Sunday letters ; 
which when expired, they all return in the ſame order as before. 

Lunar Cycug [i. e. cycle of the moon] called alſo the golden 

4 number, is a period or revolution of 19 years, invented to make the 
lunar year agree with the ſolar ; after the expiration of which, all the 
| lunations return to the former place in the calendar; that is, the new 


Moons happen in the ſame months, and on the fame 


CYM 


month. Gays of ts 


CycLE of Indificn [in chronology] a revolution of th 
or 15 a after rk thoſe who uſed it, began it 3 = Us 
peror Conſtantine the Great eſtabliſhed this cycle inſtead of the On” 
piads, A. C. 1312. " 
Cycu/iscvs, Lat. [of zvxMox&, from zvxxS-, Gr. a circle) 1 
tle circle or round ball. | ian 
CycLiscvs [with furgeons] an inſtrument made in fo 
moon, for ſcraping away corrupt fleſh, c. 
Cr'cron [trom x»xx®-, a circle, and «99, Gr. form ; in 
try] is a curve as BC, D deſcribed by the point a in the eripher, , 
a circle, while the circle rolls along a right line; as B 8 
point B where the curve begins, to the point D where it ends; i 
alſo called a trochloid. See Plate VII. Fig. 4. rs. 
CrcLorDaL, adj. [of cycloid] relating to a cyeloid. 
CycLomwar Space [with geometricians] is the ſpace contained be 
tween the curve or crooked line, and the ſubtenſe of the figure. | 
Cycro'MeTry [of zvzx©-, and jilpov, Gr. meaſure] the art of me; 
ſuring cycles or circles. | 
CrycLo'PEtax [of cyclops] pertaining to the cyclops. 
Cycrors'pia [ xvxRoT aca, of x UN NO. and waldi, Gr. Ciſcipline 
inſtitution] the circie or compaſs of arts and ſciences. Th 
CYcLoPio'Rla Sanguinis [Of xx, a circle, and peru, Cr. 90 
carry; with phyſicians] the circulation of the blood. Lat. 
CycLo'eion [of xuνεᷣ, to ſurround, and , Gr. the eye] the 
white of the eye. | | | | 
Cr'croes [zvxM, Gr. g. 4. having a round eye] the firft inht;, 
tants of Sicily, men of a gigantic fize, as appeared by bones found in 
ſeveral tombs; they were very ſavage, and frequented chiefly the 
neighbourhood of Mount Ætna, whence the poets took occaſion to x- 


rm of a hi 


preſent them as Vulcan's workmen, whom he employed to gabe 


thunderbolts for Jupiter. 8 

Cr'cuvs, Lat. [xv*>S-, Gr.] 1. A cirele or round. 2. A cycle, 2 
of the ſun, moon, Cc. | 

Cycuvs Paſcfalis, Lat. a cycle to find out the feſtival of Eaſter, 

Cypo'xia Mala, Lat. quinces. | 

Cypo'xium, Lat. quiddany, conſerve or marmalade of quinces, 
_CY'exer [of cygnus, Lat.] a young ſwan. Cygnets from grey un 
white. Bacon. Young gets are good meat, if fatted with oats; bu 
fed with weeds they taſte fiſhy. Mortimer. 

CY'cxvus, Lat, a ſwan. The poets tell us that Jupiter loved Ne. 
meſis under that form (for ſhe turned herſelf into all forms that fie 


might preſerve her virginity) and laſt of all into the form of a ſy, 
| Whereupon jupiter took upon him the form of this bird, and flew tg 


Rhamnus in Attica, and there trod Nemeſis. She laid an ego, from 


whence Helena was produced, as the poets relate. Moreover Jupiter, 


becauſe he did not put off the form of the ſwan, but flew back to hea- 
ven, made the form of a ſwan among the ſtars, that he had aflume 
when he flew. 1 
CyVLI& DER [eplindre, Fr. qylindro, Tt. cylindrus, Lat, xs, f 
xi, t, Gr. to roll] a rolling- ſtone, or roller. : 
Cy'LiNDER [with geometricians] a ſolid body formed by there. 
volution or turning of a rectangled parallelogram about one of its fide; 
ſo that it is extended in length equally round, and its extremities cr 
ends are equal circles. Your cylinder will make you ready for vaulte! 
turrets and round buildings. Peacham. | 
Cyrinper [with ſurgeons, &c.] a roll or plaiſter. 
Charged CyLinDeR [in gunnery] is the chamber of a piece of od. 
nance, which receives the charge of the powder and ſhot. 
CLI ER Concave, is all the hollow length of a piece of ordnance, 
Cy11xver Vacant [in gunnery] is that part of the hollow of 1 
piece of ordnance, which remains empty, when the = is charged; 
or that part of it which is between the middle or mouth, and the tur. 
nions. : 
CyLrxnDpRICc, or CyLINDRICaL, [cylinoricus, Lat.] pertaining 
to, or in form of a cylinder, having the properties or nature of 
cylinder. The cy/indric ſtri are contiguous. Woodward. Glands 
are the extremities of arteries formed into cy/indrical canals. 4. 
buthnot. DD 
 Cy1l1'xprRICALNESS [of cylindrical] the ſtate or quality of being of 
a cylindrical form. | N 
CyL1npRor'D [of æνν ine, Gr.] a ſolid body approaching the 
figure of a cylinder, having the baſes elliptical, parallel, and equal ; 
CY'LINDRO-METRIC Scale, an inſtrument for meaſuring of cy lian. 
cal dimenſions. N | lich 
Criixprys, Lat. [with phyſicians] a plaiſter made oblong, Wile 
ſome phyſicians call magdaleon. 11 
CyLLium, Lat. [of zxv\w, to make lame, of xv19S, Gr.] alaxat 
of the leg. < 
Cy'LLos:s, or Cy'LLUM [with ſurgeons] the ſtate of a leg put 
of joint; alſo one lame and crooked. 
CY“, Lat. [xvwz, Gr.] a ſurge or wave. 
Cyma, Lat. [with botaniſts] the top of a plant. 4 He 
CYMA“R, /ubft. [properly fimar] a flight covering, à fart. 
body ſhaded with a ſlight cymar. Dryden. | 
CyYMa'TiUM [xvpalo, Gr.] a little wave. her 0 
Cyma'rrum, or Cima'rium [with architects]! a mem 2 
moulding of the cornice, whoſe profile is waved, i. e. —_ ** 
top, and convex at the bottom. There are two ſorts, of w * 1 
is hollow below as the other is hollow above. In a cornice 115 
or cymatium of the —_ the cope, the modillions, make à 
ſhew by their graceful projections. Spectator. : 
Dori: ah hers [in Bader is a cavetto or a Cavity leſs lan 
a ſemicircle, having its projecture ſubduple its height. ts pr 
Leſbian CTMATluu, is a concave, convex member, having 
jecture ſubduple its height. F 
Tuſcan CyMaTiun, conſiſts of an ovolo or quarter-Touâ 1, 
Cy'mBal. {cymbale, Fr. cembalo, It. cimbalb, Sp. © "ical in 
tymbael, Du. zimbel, Ger. eimbal, Sax. xvpPan, Gr.] à m 
ſtrument uſed among the ancients. It was round d 
like our kettle- drums, but ſmaller and of a different uſe. 
Tabors and cymbals, and the ſhouting Romans, 
Make the ſun dance. Shakeſpeare. 
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| and drums ſhall fright her from the throne, 
13 cymbals, and — lab'ring moon. Drydas. 
Cynpaba'Rlas 12. the herb penny-royal. . 1 
_ BALIST [xopoanfnc of xvpo ano, Gr. ] a player on a cm a |, 
an 'roewe Os [of cymba, Lat. a boat] the ſame as 9 navicu- 
/ he TE the third bone in each foot, in that part of it which imme- 
3 the leg. Lat. | 
ws ny Fan Gr.] the herb cummin. | 
Cine Ar Language, the Welch or old Britiſh tongue. ü 
CY NA NCHE Dx ν X11» of XUWy, a dog, and aYYN Gr. pain] a ſqui- 
or quinſey, an inflammation of the inner muſcles of the throat, 
_ 1 with a difficulty of breathing, ſo called, ſays Bruno, becauſe 
* dient thruſts out his tongue /ike a panting dog. But adds, that 
one py uſed the word in a /axer ſenſe, 7. e. for an inflamma- 


tory tumour, whether on the ouz/ide of the neck, or within the ton- 


k affect the breathing. Galen in Deſin. Med. i 
ee Lt. [xor®-, of Xxuwy, a dog, and a og, Gr. a 
aver] mayweed or ftinking-chamomile. | 

CyNANTHRO'PIA [xorar9puwric, of xb, a dog, and proc, Gr. a 
man] madneſs, or a kind of frenzy, cauſed by the venomous bite of a 
ad dog, wolf, &c. ſo that the patient ſhuns the light, and every 
oil that is bright, is very fearful of water, and trembles at the re- 
membrance or ſight of it. ; | | 

Cyxa/'NTHROPHY, ſubt. the ſame with cunanthropia, which ſee. 

Cyxars, Lat. [xwape, Gr.] the artichoke, a plant. ; 

Cyxcura'Mus, Lat. [xvyxpapor, Gr.] a bird ſomething larger 
than a creſted lark, and accounted a great delicacy in Italy, 

CyNEGE'TICS [aur yeTiXa, of xv, a dog, and & Yew, Gr. to lead] 
books which treat of hunting; alſo the art of hunting, the art of train 
ing dogs and hunting with them. | 

Cy'x1IC, or Cy'NICaAL, adj. [xU»nX0c, of Y- gen. of xb on, Gr. a 
dog, cynique, Fr, cynicus, Lat.] having the qualities of a dog, dogged, 
moroſe, brutal, ſnarling, ſatyrical. Some new-fangled wit, it is his 
conical phraſe, will ſome time or other find out his art. Wilkins, 

Cyvricalness [from cynical] moroſeneſs. | i 

Cy vic, ſub/t. [of xwz;, Gr. dogs, ſo called on account of their 
churliſhneſs] a philoſopher of the ſnarling ſort, a follower of Diogenes, 
a rude man. Cynics were a ſect of philoſophers that contemned all 
things, eſpecially grandeur and riches, and all arts and ſciences, ex- 
cept ethics or morality. The chief principle of this ſect, in common 
with the ſtoics, was, that we ſhould follow nature: But they differed 
from the ſtoies in their explanation of that maxim; the cynics being 
of opinion, that a man followed nature that gratified his natural pp-- 
tie, while the ſtoics underſtood RIGHT REASON by the word nature. 

Query, If Plutarch does not give us a more favourable idea of theſe 


philoſophers from the interview he relates between Alexander and 


Diogenes? The king found that philoſopher, who was then at Corinth, 
hing on the ground, and having aſked him if he <warted any thing, 
received this anſwer in the affirmative ; © yes, ſays he, I would have 
you ſtand from between mx and the sun.“ That young monarch's 
attendants laughed at the coarſeneſs of the reply; but the hero himſelf 
proteſted, 5 Fat if he were not ALEXANDER, he could wiſh to be 
Diogenes,” | | 
How vilely doth this ni rhime. Shakeſpeare. 

Cx'xicus SPASMUS, Lat. [with phyſicians] the dog cramp; a 
convulſion of the muſcles of the mouth, which draws the face fo awry, 
that it reſembles the grinning of a dog. | | 

Crnopo'Taxe, Lat. [of xvvro; and Boran, Gr.] the herb ſtinking 
mayweed, 9. d. dog's- herb: and this etymology will ſerve for the 
falling compounds. | 

Cyxoce'PHALE, Lat. [of xv; and x:Pan, Gr. the head] an herb 
bearing a flower reſembling a dog's head. 

Crxoce'pnualis, or CYNocE PHALUS [xwox:Þan®», Gr.] a kind of 
ape with an head like ai dog; the dog- headed baboon or monkey. Lat. 

ACrnxocr'enatus [heroglyphically] was by the ancient Egyp- 
tans uſed to repreſent the moon, and ſignified (as ſome ſufpoſe) the 
Ciferent motions of that planet by the different poſtures of that animal. 

Crnocka'mBE, the herb dog's mercury. Lat. of Gr. 

Crvobx' eros [x , Gr.] a perſon bit by a mad dog. Dis/cor. 

e Lat. [of xvwy, a dog, and odeg, Gr. a tooth] dogs 
teeth, 

Crxopes Orexis [with phyſicians] a dog-like appetite or extreme 
hunger, attended with a vomiting or a looſenels. 

Crxope'sMus, Lat. the band or ligament which ties the prepuce 
to the glans. | | * | 

CrxoGLo'ssvs, Lat, [ xuroyAwaoov, Gr.] the herb hound's-tongue. 

Crxomo'rtoN, Lat. [zvryopicr, Gr.] choke-weed. 

Cyxore'x1A, Lat. [ xvropeZi ce, xy, of Xuwv, A dog, and ope big, Gr. 
petite] a greedy unſatiable appetite like a dog. 

Crvo'gRHopon, Lat, [xuv922280;, Gr.] the wild roſe, or ſweet- 
briar roſe. 
Crx0'sBaT0s, Lat. [xvyofzTo, Gr.] eglantine or ſweet-briar ; 
9 the caper-buſh. Scapula calls it Ruß us Caxixus. 

Cyxo'sur a [xp, of xv, a dog, and wa, Gr. the tail] a con- 
en ſtars near the north pole, alſo called ur/a minor, 7. e. 
or the polar ſtar in the tail of it, by which ſailors 


a] 


the leſſer bear, 
ſteer, 


Cyxo sung, ah. the ſame with eynoſura. 
owers and battlements it ſces 
Boſom'd high in tufted trees, 
Where perhaps ſome beauty lies, | 
„The cyny/ure of neighbouring eyes. Milten, 
N oy leis F © >> ſ . . 
12 on, Fr.] a graft, ſprig or ſucker of a tree, ſpringing from 

v one. See Corn. | 


Dol 3X, Lat. aurait, Gr.] certain fiery meteors or va- 
Pan Wat appear in the air at night. 
YPARI SSHAS, Lat. [xvrapora;, Gr.] the largeſt kind of ſpurge. 
e ssus, Lat. [xvraporo, Gr.] the cy preſs- tree. 
id, Lat. [xvT##pos, Gr.] galingal. : 
nothin 0 or Nought (0) which being ſet before 2 figure, ſignifies 
'S unleſs in decimals, where it augments, being put before in 
ale (pardon as when put after integers) but after a figure it in- 
u by tens, and ſo on ad infinitum, See CIPHER. 
Tobe | To and for a Cyynes. 
Ne. . or to be looked upon as of no value or eſte:m. 
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: 2 YPHO'MA {xv3«pz, xv, Gr. crooked] a crookedneſs of the 
ack. 

Cxrno'u, or Cyeno's1s [of aun, Gr. to incline or lean} a bend: 
ing backwards of the vertebra's, or turning joints of the back ; the 
ſtate of being hunch'd-back'd. 


Cx'eHox13M, a ſort of torture or puniſhment uſed by the ancient :; 


which ſome ſuppoſe to be the ſmearing the body over with honey, and 
expoſing the perſon bound to flies, waſps, &c. But the author of the 
notes on Heſychius ſays, under the be xvÞwy, that it is derived from 
the word xvnlo, to bend or foop, and ſignifies that kind of puniſhment in 
which the zeck of the maſefactor was (by means of a piece of Wood) 
bent downward ;” agreeable to that remark of the learned author of the 
Appendix ad Theſaurum H. Steph. Sc. Are The xv9ornr Os ge x 
— . e. the cupellum or cup of the Greeks was ſo called from its be: 
orm. 

Cy'Paess [cupreſſus, Lat. xvtrariooc;, Gr.] 1. A tree which the anci- 
ents accounting an emblem of death, uſed to adorn their ſepulchres with 
It; and uſed it at funerals and in mournful ceremonies. Its leaves are 
ſquamoſe and flat; the male flowers, which are likewiſe ſquamoſe, 
grow at remote diſtances from the fruit, which is of a ſpherical form, 
and is compoſed of many woody tubercles in which are hard angular 
feeds. The wood of the cypreſs-tree is always green, very heavy, of 
a good ſmell, and never rots or is worm- eaten. 

Poplars and alders ever quivering play'd, : 
And nodding cypreſs form'd a fragrant ſhade. Pepe. 
2. Being anciently uſed in funerals, itis the emblem of mourning. 
. Pozſon be their drink, _ | 
Their ſweeteſt ſhade a prove of cypreſs trees. Shakeſpeare. 

Cyyress [ſo called from the iſlands of Cypreſs, from whence they 
were firſt brought] a ſort of ſtuff, partly filk, and partly ha'r, with 
Which formerly hoods and other veſtments for women were made. 


Cr'yRus [in geography] an iſland ſituated in the moſt caflsly part 


of the Mediterranean ſea, between 34® and 36 north latitude, and 
332 369 caſt longitude, 8 
Cyprus [with botaniſts] a ſhrub or buſh much like privet, with 
the flowers of which the inhabirancs of the iſle of Cyprus, uſed to 
make ſweet oil; alſo the drug called camphire. Lat, 
CxrxU [I ſuppoſe from the place where it was made, or corruptly 
from cpr7ſs, as being uſed in mourning. Fohrſon] See CLR ESS. A 
thin tranſparent black ſtuff. 
Lawn as white as driven ſnow, 
Cyprus black as e er was crow. Shakeſpeare. 
ſect of philoſophers, who held that man was born for pleaſure, where- 
by they not oaly meant the privation of pain and a tranquility of mind, 
but an aſſemblage of all mental and ſenſual pleaſures, particularly the 
laſt, and that virtue was only ſo far laudable as it conduced thereto; 

CY'RICKSCEAT [old Saxon cuſtom] a tribute or duty anciently paid 
to the church. | | 

CYy'rRTOMA, or CyRTo's:s, Lat. Lx phHrL Or rvrroctg, from xvf19-; 
Gr. crooked] A tumour of the hypochondria (ſays Bruno) is called 
cyrtoma by Hippocrates ; but either term anſwers to ,, Which 
ſignifies a gib, whether froni a bad conformation of parts, or from 
external violence. Bruno. | 

CrY'ssaR95s, the gut called rectum, the lowermoſt of all; alſo the 
fundament. - | | 

CrsT, or Cr'sT1s [xv5ic, Gr.] a veſicle or bag that contains ſome 

morbid matter. In taking it out the c//i5 broke. Niſeman. The vo- 
mica 1s contain'd ina . Or bag. Arbuthuzt, | 

CYsSTEPA'TIC Artery [with anatomiſts] a branch of the cxliac ar- 
tery, which paſſes through the liver and gall-bladder, fo called of xvs:;, 
Gr. a.bladder, a bag. | | 

CysTEPA'r1Cus Dufrs [with anatomiſts] is that duct which is im- 
planted in the hepatic duct, and the gall- bladder. 

Cr'srica [Lat. with phyſicians] medicines good for diſeaſes in 
the bladder. See CrsTic. 

Cy'sTic# Gemelli [Lat. with anatomifts] are two very {mall 
branches of the cæliac artery, thro' the gall- bladder. 

Cy'sT1c, adj. of or belonging to a bag or cyſt. 

Cr'sricar, of or pertaining to the cyltis or cyſtics, contained in a 
bag. Ihe bile is of two forts; the cy/7zc, or that contained in the gall- 
bladder, which is a fort of repoſitory for the gall ; or the hepatic, 2. e. 
what flows immediately from the liver. Arbuthnot. 

_ Cy'sT1c Vein [with anatomiſts] a branch of the vena porta that 
goes up to the gall bladder. 

CrsT1c [of xv5ic, Gr.] belonging to a bladder, eſpecially that out 
of which the urine or gall comes. | 

Cy'sriCcs [xv5iza, of xv5i5, Gr.] medicines againſt diſtempers of 
the bladder, | 

Cy'sT1s {z»5i5, Gr.] a bladder, See CrsrT. | 

Cr'sris [with ſurgeons] a bay or ſkin which contains the matter 
of an impoſthume. 

 CysTo'romy [of xv5ic, a bladder, and Town, from reww, Gr. to 
cut] the operation of cutting for the ſtone, alſo the art or practice of 
opening incyſted tumours, or cutting the bag in which any morbid 
matter is contained. 

Crzick' ugs [of the iſland Cyzico] magnificent banquetting houſes 
among the Greeks, always expoſed to the north, and commonly 
opening upon gardens. | ; | 

CzAR 2 abbreviation of Cæſar; a Sclavonian word written more 
properly ar] the title of the emperor of Muſcovy and Ruſſia. 

Czar1'Na [from czar] The empreſs of Ruſſia, 

Czar1'Tz1N, a town of the Ruſſian empire, in the kingdom of 
Aſtracan, on the river Wolga. | 

CzasLa'w, a town of Bohemia, about 35 miles ſouth-eaſt of Prague. 

Czrca'ssl, a town of the Ukrain, in Kuli, ſituated on the river 
Nieper, about go miles ſouth-eaſt of Kiof. 58 

Czt'rnic, a town of Carniola, in the circle of Auſtria, in Ger- 
many, about 25 miles ſouth-eaſt of Lauback. : | 

Cze'rn1Gor, the capital of the province of Czernigof, in Ruſha, 
near the Frontiers of Poland. | FEM 

Czx'kxskow, a town of Warſovia, in Poland, ſituated on the river 
Viſtula, about zo miles ſouth of Warſaw. ; : 

Czo'ncroDT, a town of Hungary, fituate4 on the river Thieſſe, 
about 13 miles north of Segeden. | 

4 © D: 


Cyeegxa'icy, Lat. [from Ariſtippus of Cyrene] Cyreniacs were a 
þ F 
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d Roman, D 4 Italick, D d Engliſh, D 6 Saxon, 43 
Greek, q Hebrew, are the fourth letters of their reſpective 
alphabets; it is a conſonant nearly approaching in ſound 


to T, but formed by a ſtronger appulſe of the tongue to 


the upper part of the mouth. 

D, is pronounced in all Engliſh words, being uniform and never 
mute. | — 
D, in Latin numbers, ſignifies 500, and a daſh over it, as D, 

ooo. 
. D, is often in the titles of books, ſet after the name of an author, 
as D. T. Doctor Theologiæ, i. e. doctor of divinity ; M. D. Medi- 
cinæ Doctor, doctor of * 3 

D. D. [in inſcriptions] frequently ſtands for Deo Dedicavit, i. e. 
he has dedicated to God; or for Dono Dedit, i. e. he preſented. 
Lat. | 

D. D. is likewiſe ſet as an abbreviation for doctor of divinity. 
D. D. D. ſin inſcriptions] ſtands often for Deo Donum dedit, i. e. 
he offered a preſent to God. Lat. | 
D. D. D. Q. {im 2 ſtand for Dat dicat dedicatgue, i. e. 
he gives, ſets apart, and dedicates. Lat. 

D. D. Q. S. ſin e os ſtands for Diis Deabuſque Sacrum, 
i. e. conſecrated to the gods and goddeſſes. Lat. 


D. DNN lin inſcriptions] ſtands for Domini Noſtri, i. e. of our 
Lord. . 2 8 | 

D A ſin muſic books] ſignifies from or at. | | 

De lin muſic books] an abbreviation of Da capo, It. i. e. at 


the head or beginning. This is commonly met with at the end of 
rondeaus, or ſuch airs or tunes as end with the firſt part, and intimates 
that the ſong or air is to be begun again, and ended with the firſt 
part. 


rea. | | 

Das. 1. A ſlap on the face; box on the ear, a blow with ſome- 
thing moiſt or ſoft. 2. A dirty clout, 3. A ſmall lump of any thing. 
4. Something moiſt or ſlimy thrown upon one. 5. A word of con- 
tempt for a woman. 


Das [among ſchool-boys, and in low language] one expert at any 


play or game; an artiſt, one expert at ſomething. _ 

To Das, verb act. [prob. of dauber, Fr.) I. To cuff or bang. 
2. To ſlap or ftrike gently, with ſomething ſoft or moiſt. A fore 
ſhould never be wiped by drawing tow or rag over it, but only by 
dabbing it with fine lint. Sharp. 8 | - | 

Das chick, ab. a chicken newly hatch'd, a chicken whoſe 
feathers are not yet grown. | 

A dab-chick dabbles thro' the copſe | | 

On feet and wings, and flies, and wades and hops. Pope. 

Da's1iT1s [Lat. with logicians] one of the moods of ſyllogiſm. 

To Da'sBBLE, verb. act. [prob. of dabbelen, Du. to ſplaſh] to 
ſmear, to beſprinkle. 

Bright hair 1 

Dabbled in blood. Shakeſpeare. 
I datbled the wound with oil. Wiſeman. 5 
The ſouth riſing with dabblea wings. Swift. | 

To DABBLE, verb neut. 1. To ſtir about in water, or dirt. Neither 
will a ſpirit that dwells with ſtars. dabb/e in this impurer mud. Gan- 
ville. She could neither ſwim nor dabble with her legs. L'E- 
flrange. | | 

Hese found the boys at play, 
And faw them dabbling in their clay. Swif2. 
2. To do any thing in a flight or ſhallow manner, to meddle with 
things in which we have no ſkill, to tamper with. You have been 
dabbling here and there with the text, I have had more reverence for 
the writer. Pope. = N go 

Da'BBLER [of dabble] 1. One that ſplaſhes or ſtirs water about. 
2. One ſlightly furniſhed with the knowledge of an art; a ſuperficial 
medler ; as, a dabbler in politics. Swift. | 

Da'xuL, a port town in the province of Decan, on the weſtern 
coaſt of the Hither India, 


Dasu'ze, a weapon, a ſort of mace borne before the Grand 


Signior. | 
Da'ca, a city of the province of Bengal, in the Eaſt- Indies, ſitu- 
ated on a branch of the river Ganges. ; 
Dacsz [of uncertain derivation: in moſt provinces called dare. 
Jobnſon] a ſmall river fiſh, like a roach, but leſs. | 
Let me live harmleſsly; and near the brink 
Of Trent or Avon have a dwelling place, 
Where I may ſee my quill or cork down fink, 
Wich eager bite of pearch, or bleak, or dace. Walton, 
Dxczyor'pts [oaxuou ne Of daxfvor, a tcar, and 6100, Gr. ſhape] 
a kind of weeping ulcer. | 
DacrYoPor'vs [Lat. of daxfve, and w,, Gr. to make] things 
which by their acrimony excite tears, as onions, Qc. 
Da'cTYLe [Fr. dattilo, It. dactilo, Sp. dactylus, Lat. dax T., Gr. 
a finger] a foot or meaſure in a Latin verſe, conliſting of one long 
3 and two ſhort following, like the joints of a linger; as, /cri- 
See. 
Dacry'Liox [Lat. dar,, Gr.] the herb ſcammony. 


DacTty'Locy [of 9azru\S-, a finger, and „Gr. f. 
diſcourſing by ſigns made with the * ary Kg peech] a 


DacTY'L1ioMancy rt 014+, a ring, and parrue, Gr. divina- 


tion] they hold a rin 


uſpended by a fine thread over a round tab! 
on the edge of whic « 1 wg e 


was made divers marks with the 24 letters of 


| m_ rotten, 


Das, a ſmall flat ſea-fiſh. Of flat-fiſh there are dabs, plaice. Ca- 


pers for which no natural cauſe can be aſſi 


the alphabet. The ring in its vibration topping at certain letters, 


D A F 


they joining theſe together, compoſed the anſwer of what th ſues 
for. But the operation was preceded by a preat man 7 ought 
Na e Fr (ore of . 2 Y Tuperition, 

ACTYLO'NoMY [of dax, a finger, and we, 
art of numbering on the fingers. The rule is "my rv ” 
is reckoned 1, the index 2, and fo on to the right thumb, which ond 
oth, and denoted by the cypher o. has 
Day, Da'vpa, or DabDο& [it is remarkable, that in all f 
the world, the word for father, as firſt taught to children C20 
pounded of @ and 7, or the kindred letter 4, differently lac . 
as, tad, C. Brit. atta, Goth. fata, Lat. mammas atque tata; baker of 
Martial, TJohnſon, Dadda, It.] a name by which young children cal 

their fathers. | a 

Never ſo bethumpt with words, 
Sinee I call'd my brother's father dad. Shakeſpeare. 

Fine child, as like his dad as he could ſtare. Gay, 
Da'ppoc [q. dead oak] the heart or body of a tree that is tho. 
a'vo [It. a dye; with architects] is uſed by ſome writers for the 
die, which is the part in the middle of the pedeſtal of a column, be. 
tween its baſe and cornice, and 1s of a cubic form, TY 
Da'pucui [of das, an unctuous and reſinous wood, of which the 


ancients made torches, and ev, Gr. to hold or have] torch-hearers ; 


prieſts of Cybele, who ran about the temple with lighted torches in 
their hands, which they delivered from hand to hand till it paſſed 


thro' them all. This they did in memory of Cere's ſearching for her 
daughter Proferpine by the light of a torch which ſhe kindled in Moun: 


Etna. | 
D#x'pai, or D DA“LxAN [dædaleus, Lat. of Jide, of Jul. 


, Gr. to do artificially] 1. Various, variegated. 2. Cunning, witty, 


artificial, ingenious. 
imitated. Fohnſor. | | | 
Nor hath the dal hand of nature pour'd 
Her gifts of outward grace. J. Philips, 7 

Dx uod [Szipwr, Gr.] a ſpirit either good or bad; ſome heathen 
writers uſe it to ſignify God; but chriſtian writers generally uſe it to 
ſignify the devil, or an evil ſpirit. As to the etymulogy of this 
word, Heſychius is at a loſs whether to derive it from Ja7oua (he 
ſhould have ſaid Jaya) to diltribute, or from dana, i. e. exper, 
knowing, or intelligent. The firſt ſeems the moſt natural derivation; 
tho' either agrees well enough with the office which the old pagans 
aſcribed to theſe * diſembodied ſpirits (add, if you will, or thoſe of 2 
higher claſs) I mean that of nediating between God and us, Cc. and 
their being diſpenſers of good things to mankind. And, by the way, 
on much the /ame foot was the invocation of ſaints introduced by the 
con/ubſiantialifis of the fourth century, as both Mede and Sir Ifaac 
Newton have fully proved. | 

* N. B. I ſaid diſembodied ſpirits, from the &nown acceptation of the 
word [9% ipwr, and 924401409] in Greek writers, and in particular from that 
moſt remarkable paſſage which the learned author of the Appendix ad 


Ths is not the true meaning, nor ſhould be 


_ "Theſaur. H. Steph. &c. produces from Juſtin Martyr, pul. 1. f. 2b, 


Ed. Thirlb, Kat oi uxais anobavotor, Sc. i. e. and they who are 
ſeized and violently agitated by the souls of the deceaſed; whom all 
men ſtyle D-2mon-/eized and mad. — And on the ſame foot the jud- 


cious Mr. Mede was inclined to tranſlate that text, 1 Tim. c. iv. v. 1. 


as follows ; — © Shall depart from the faith, giving heed io ſeducing 
ſpirits, and d:&rines [not of devils] but of os“, i. e. doctrines 
relating to [the 77wocation of] departed souls, or ſpirits. And in 
like manner, Rewel. c. ix. v. 20. The reader will find the citations 
on this head from both Mede and Newton under the words Bxaxbi- 
uM and CaTAPHRYGIANS, compared. See Demon, and its deriva- 
tives. | | 

A Dzmoxiac [demoniacus, Lat. of dai, Gr.] one poſe 
ſeſſed with a devil, furious, mad. | 

D#moxes [according to ſome phyſical writers] are ſuch diſem- 
ned; and are ſuppoſed to 
proceed from the influence and poſſeſſion of the devil. 

Da Moxtsu, the belief or worſhip of a demon. See DRuo- 
NIST. 

Dx uo'xIS T. 1. A worſhipper of the devil. 2. One who cones | 
the true God into ſuch, by overthrowing his oral character. ere 
fect demonifts, ſays lord Shafteſbury, undoubtedly there are in . e 
becauſe we know whole nations who worſhip a devi or fiend, to . — 
they ſacrifice and offer prayers, in reality on no other account 1 
becauſe they fear him. And we know very well, that in ſome re 
gions, there are thoſe who expreſsty give no other idea of 11 1 
of a being arbitrary, violent not abſolutely good -— but 10 
ble of acting according to os will or fancy.” Charaderiftics, 
II. p. 14 and 11 compared. 

"ES 5 or DAT TODOWNDIIIY Lehrte. 
asfodillo, It. aſpbodelus, Lat. of which Skinner ſuppoſes it a —_ th, 
of a-, Gr. ] a lily flower commonly called a daffy- _— 
conſiſting of one leaf, bell-ſhaped. The empalement WI hy 
monly riſcs out of a membraneons vagina, turns to an 0 5 
roadith fruit. Shew me the green ground with daſfodow 
Spenſer. 

Bid amaranthus all his beauty ſhed, | 

And daffadilles fill their cups with tears, 5 

To ſhew the laureate rg where Ly 5 Milton. 

The ſhort narciſſus and fair daffodi/., Dryden. 

To Darr, verb ad. [contrafted from do aff, that 15, 228 
to throw off, Jehnſon. ] to taſs aſide, to put away with co The 


DAI 


*nble-footed mad-cap prince of Wales, 
for Nis comrades that day the world aſide, 
And bid it paſs. Shakeſpeare. : 
dague, Fr.) 1. A dagger. 2. Dew upon graſs. 3. A pink 
— an; fo called from ſerving the purpoſes of a dagger, bein 
worry ecretly, and doing miſchief ſuddenly. Jobnſan. 4. A chil- 
ca 


lum ac, erh af. [from daggle] to bemire, to let fall in the wa- 


ord. 
tei 7 11 [of daz, Sax. ] the wool ſo cut off. 
To Dac Sheep, to cut off the ſkirts of the fleece. 5 : 
Dae [Heb. bread-corn] a Phenician deity ſo called, whom 
hiniatho makes to be fon of Uranus and brother of Saturn; he 
= alled alſo Siton and Atlas; and was the inventor of the plough, 
3 of ſowing bread-corn. Jackſon's Chronolog. Antig. vol. III. p. 22. 
ho DaGoV. Fuſebius owns that the Phenicians and Egyptians were the 
iſ who deified mortal men. Prep. Evang. lib. I. c. 6. p. 17. And 
dir Iſaac Newton adds, that, on their coming into Greece, they taught 
"hoſe nations to do the like. Chronol. p. 225. 
Don [dague, Fr. daga, It. and Sp. of dager, or dage, Teut. 
veegen, Ger. a ſword] 1. A weapon or ſhort ſword, a poignard. 
This ſword a dagger had, his page, 
That was but little for his age. Hudibras. | 
2. {In fencing ſchools] a blunt blade of iron with a baſket hilt, uſed 
defence. | | | | 
3 DacokRS drawing [of dagger and draw] the act of 
drawing daggers, approach to open violence, to be at the very point 
of quarrelling. 4 f 
They always are at daggers-drawing, 
And one another clapperclawing. Hudibras. 
Daccer Fiſh, a ſort of ſea-fiſh. no 
Dacckx [with printers] a mark of reference in the form of a dag- 
01; Ol verb af. [from dag, dew; a word, according to 
Mr. Lye, derived from the Dan. according to Skinner, from daz, 
ſprinkled ; or deagan, Sax. to dip] to daub the ſkirts of one's clothes 
with dirt, to dip careleſsly in water or mud, to bemire, to be- 
ſprinkle. | | | 
10 DaccLt, verb neut. to be in the mire, to run thro' wet or 
mud. ps 


Nor like a puppy daggled thro' the town, 

To fetch and carry ſing- ſong up and down. Pope. 

Da'ooLE-TAIL, a flatternly, fluttiſh woman. 

Da'coLED-Tall, adj. [of daggle and tail. It ſeems for daggle- 
jailed] bemired, dipped in water or mud. Choak'd at the ſight of ſo 
many daggled-tail parſons. Swift. _ | | 

Dac-swalx, a rough courſe mantle. _ $7 8 

Da'co, or Da'cerRworT, the capital of an ifland of the ſame 
name, in the Baltic, near the coaſt of Livonia, ſubject to Ruſſia. 

Da'con [137 of 37, Heb. a fiſh] an idol of the Philiſtines, that 
upwards was of a human ſhape, but downwards reſembled that of a 
fih, having ſcales, and a finny tail turned upwards. Some imagined 
it to have been the image of Neptune or a Triton. Query, If this is 
not the ame with the Dank abovementioned ? | 


ciently covered] the chief or upper table in a monaſtery. _ 

Daace'sran, a country of Aſia, bounded by Circaſſia on the north, 
by the Caſpian Sea on the eaſt, by Chirvein, a province of Perſia, on 
the ſouth, and by Georgia on the weſt. Its chief towns are Tarku 
and Derbent, both ſituated on the Caſpian Sea. | 5 

Da'nome, a kingdom of Africa, on the coaſt of Guinea. 

Datvata [of Jaidanz, Gr.] certain ſtatues made as follows: the 
Plateans, &c. having aſſembled in a grove, expoſed pieces of ſodden 
feſh to the open air, and carefully obſerving whither the crows that 


and formed them into ſtatues. . | 
Dawara, a feſtival of the Grecians, wherein a ſtatue, adorned in 


in , . + ] 8 
lucing woman's apparel, was accompanied by a woman in the habit of a 


41 brde-maid, followed by a long train of Bœotians, to the top of Mount 
2 Citheron, upon which was a wooden altar erected, furniſhed with a 
we great ſtore of combuſtible matter; they offered on it a bull to Jupiter, 


and an heifer to Juno, with wine and incenſe, and all the Daidala's 
kere thrown into it and conſumed together. >7 

he original of this cuſtom was tnis; Jupiter and Juno having had 
a quarre}, the departed from him into Euboea, whence Jupiter, by all 
arts and perſuaſions, not being able to engage her to return to him, 
he dreſſed u 
dave it out that it was Platea, to whom he was contracted in order to 
Marriage. Juno hearing this, poſted in all haſte to meet the chariot, 


er1va- 


e poſe 


liſtem- 
o ſed to 


e- and being well pleaſed with the contrivance, became reconciled to her 
3 ook Poetical and fabulous. 

4 fore all. [with ſailors] a trough in which the water runs from the 
elgion) Tr yer the decks. | 

| whom LY, ag, [dzxlic, Sax. dagelyck, Du. tacklich, Ger.] happen- 
t than L every day, or very frequently; done every day. Daily thanks. 
N 11 ball peare. 

me kel 


p, than Ceaſe, man, of woman born, to hope relief 

ut capa- rom daily trouble and continued park Prior. 

ics, vol. whom 2 ay, every day, day by day, very often. A man with 
To rang d Foo e for years together. Dryden. 

odele; F. dener, 1.2 r 10 DEIGN [daigner, Fr. degnare, It. dignar, Sp. 
gre, Lat. J. to vouchſafe, to condeſcend. See to Dxiox. a 


rruption» f 

un- dilh, n 1. Finely, nicely, curiouſly, , delicately. This ſame 

ich con half lo ok ſhew the maſks, mummeries and triumphs of the world 

blog, of pleaſantly ely aud dainty 7 8 ht. Bacon. 2. Deliciouſly. 
lies. region on eart int. . . 

1014 ell and fare dain ui es N daintily watered. Howwel. To ſleep 


wings [of dain, Ob, Fr.] 1. Delicacy, ſoftneſs 
What ſhould yer thy 8 1 
5 N W and ſofter eaſe. Ben Jobnſon. 
ad foot, = SY , The Duke exceeded in the daintingſi of his leg 
tf in extix © earl in the fine ſhape of his hands. Motton. 3. Nice- 
hab dlcoufzg Oamiſhneſs, Of fand, and lime, and clay, 0 
without any daintineſi. Motton. 


itruvius 


Da'cus [of dais, a cloth, wherewith the tables of kings were an- 


preyed upon them directed their flight, hewed down all thoſe trees, 


a ſtatue in woman's apparel, and placing it in a chariot, 


DAM 


' Dar'xry, ſub}. [of dain, O. Fr. but Caſaubon derives it of 3s; 


Gr. feaſt] 1, Delicacy, nicety, ſomething nice and of exquiſite taſte; 


Be not deſirous of his dainties : for they are deceitful meat, Proverbs. 
2. A word of fondneſs formerly uſed. Why that's my dainty : I ſhall 
miſs thee, Shakeſpeare. | 
DaiwTy, adj. [derived by Skinner from dain, an old French word 
for delicate; which yet I cannot find in dictionaries. Johnſon] 1. Plea- 
ſing to the palate, delicious. Dainty plums. Bacon. 2. Of acute ſen- 
ſibility, delicate, nice, ſ{queamiſh, luxurious, tender. They were a 
fine and dainty people; frugal and yet elegant, tho' not military. Ba- 
con. This is the ſloweſt yet the daintieft ſenſe. Davies. z! Scrupu- 
lous, ceremonious. | | 
Let us not be dainty of leave-taking; 
But ſhift away. Shakeſpeare, . _. 
4. Elegant, tenderly languiſhing; or effeminately beautiful. 
Baſons and ewers to lave her dainty hands. Shakeſpeare. 
Thoſe dainty limbs which nature lent 
For a uſage and ſoft delicacy. Milion. 


5. Nice, affectedly fine. 


In ſcorn your dainty ſpeakers have the curſe, 
To plead bad cauſes down to worſe. Prior. 9 85 
Dal'x v [dayeria, of day; or dæ z, Sax. which at firſt ſignified the 


daily yield of milch-cows, or profit made of them, as others of dar- 


riere, Fr. behind, g. d. a houſe backwards; from dey, an old word for 
milk. Lye] 1. The occupation or art of making various kinds of food 
from milk. Grounds were turned in England from breeding to feeding 
or dairy. Mortimer. 2. A place where milk and milk meats are kept 
and manufactured. | 5 e | 

No more worth 

Than the courſe and country fairy, 1 

That doth haunt the hearth or dairy. Ben Fohnſot. 

What ſtores my dairies and my folds contain. Dryden. 


3. Paſturage, ground where milk cattle are kept. Children in dairy 


countries wax tall. Bacon. | 
Daixy-Main, alt. [of dairy and maid] the woman ſervant who 

2 the milk. In love with one of Sir Roger's dairy-maids. Ad- 

di ſon. PET | 

Dar'sy {orxepeage, Sax. day's eye. Chaucer] a ſpring flower. 

It hath a perennial root. The flowers are radiated. Daiſies pied and 

4 blue. SHaleſpeare. This will find thee picking of daiſies. Ad- 

dijo. AR. | | 

Dalz [dais, Fr.] a canopy. SY 
Da' k Ik, a number of ten hides, as a J is of 20. 
Dek ER Hen, a fowl. | 
Dar, It. [in muſic books] for or by. on mT 
Dar [dæle, Sax. dal, Van, and Du. thal; Ger: daal; Su. dalei; 
Goth.] a valley, a bottom between hills, a vale. | 
A high over hills, and low adown the da/es. Spenſer. 
This dale, a pleaſing region, not unbleſt. Tickel. | 
Da'LEBURGH, the capital of the province of Dalia, in Sweden, ſitua- 
ted on the weſt fide of Wener-lake, 50 miles north-eaſt of Gottenburgh. 
DaLecaRL1a, a province of "ala ag abounding with iron and 
copper mines ; ſo called from a river of the ſame name which runs 
thro? it. | 
Da'r1a, a province of Sweden, bounded on the north by. Dalecar- 
lia, on the eaſt by Wermerland and Wener-lake, on the ſouth by 

Gothland, and on the weſt by Norway. | 

DALI rarxI ſin old law] certain bulks, or narrow ſlips of paſture- 

ground, left between the furrows in plouged lands. | 

DaLKker'TH, a town of Scotland, in the county of Lothian, 4 miles 

ſouth-eaſt of Edinburgh. 

Da"LLiaxce [from da/ly] 1. Interchange of careſſes, toying. 

Do not give dalliance too much the rein. Shakeſpeare. 
Nor youthful dalliance as beſeems 
Fair couple link'd in happy nuptial league. Milton. 
2. Conjugal converſation. | 
The ſapient king | 
Held dalliance with his fair Egyptian ſpouſe. Milton. 
. Delay. | 
x Wind and tide ſtay for this gentleman ; 
And I, to blame, have held him here too long— 
Good Lord, you uſe this dalliance to excuſe 
Pour breach of promiſe. Shakeſpeare;  _ Ny 

Da“LLIER [from da/ly] a trifter, a fondler. Daily dalliers witli 
pleaſant words. Aſcham. | 8 

Da'LLor [of unknown etymology] a tuft or clump. 

Of barley the fineſt and greeneſt ye find, 
Leave ſtanding in dallops till time ye do find. Tur. 

To DA'LLY, verb neut. dollen, Du. to trifle] 1. To trifle, to amuſe 
one's ſelf with idle play. We have trifled too long already: it is mad- 
neſs to dally any longer. Ca/amy, 2. To toy, to play with amorouſly, 
to be full of wanton tricks. 

Not dallying with a brace of courtezans, | 
But meditating with two deep divines. Shakeſpeare, 

3. To ſport, to frolic. Dallies with the wind, and ſcorns the ſun. 
Shakeſpeare. 4. To delay. They that would not be reformed by 
that correction wherein he da/lied with them, ſhall feel a judgment. 
Wiſdom. 1 | 

Te DaLLYz verb af. To put off, to amuſe ti 2 opportu- 
nity. Dallying off the time with often ſkirmiſhes. igh. ; 

SOS a frontier province of Europe, moſtly ſubject to the 
Turks, but ſome of the towns on the ſea-coaſt to the Venetians. It is 
bounded by Boſnia on the north, by Servia on the eaſt, by Albania on 
the ſouth, and by Morlachia and the Gulph of Venice on the weſt. 

DaLtma'Tian Cap, the name of a tulip. . 

Dar ua“ ric [of Dalmatia, in Greece, where firſt uſed] a kind of 
veſtment, having large open ſleeves, worn by prieſts. & 

Da'LToN, a market-town of Lancaſhire; on the Dudden-fands in 
Loynſdale, 200 miles from London. 3 

Dau [of dame, Fr. which formerly fi ed mother. Had Nero 
never been an emperor, ſhould never his dame have beeſlaine. Chauſer} 
1. The mother. Applied to animals, not human. 

The dam runs lowing up and down, 
Looking the way her harmleſs young one went. e 
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DAM DAM 


hey bring but one morſel of meat at a time, and have not fewer than 2. It is fill uſed in poetry for women of rank. 


N ſeven or eight young in the neſt, which, at the return of their dams, do His father Faunus, a Laurential dame 
all hold up their heads and gape. Ray. 2. A human mother. In con- His mother. Dryden. 
tempt or dereſtarion. 5 75 Among country people, miſtreſs of a low family, good 


'This brat is none of mine, illed the poor cock, for, if it were not for his waking our J e 

It is the iſſue of Polixena: | would not wake us. L'Efirange. 4. A woman in rn ſhe 

Hence with it, and, together with the dam, willing dame, enough. Shakeſpeare. Were 
Commit them to the fire. Shakeſpeare. Dame Simone [in cookery] a particular way of forcing cab 

2. A female of beaſt, which has had young. lettice. ge. 

Dau vam, Du. Su. and Dan. damm, Ger.] a flood-gate, 4 mole Dawes Violet, a plant, the flower of which, called al 


or bank to confine water. liflower, conſiſts of four leaves, which expand in form of a Teen's gif. 


Not with ſo fierce a rage the foaming flood becomes along, taper, cylindrical pod, furniſhed with — * 
Roars, when he finds his rapid courſe withſtood ; drical, or globular ſeeds. Miller. | » EyUn- 
Bears down the dams with unreſiſted way, | Da'mianisTs [of Damianus a biſhop] a ſect that a 


greed with t 
ned any diſtindio, 
e nature incapable 


And ſweeps the cattle and the cots away. Dryden. | catholics in admitting the fourth council, but diſow 
To Dau [demman, ondemman, Sax, dammen, Du. and Ger.] 1. of perſons in the Godhead, and profeſſed one ſing] 
To ſtop or ſhut up, to pen in by moles. I'll have the current in this of any difference. 


vlace dam'd up. Shakeſpeare. Damte'Ta, a port-town of Egypt, ſituated at the eaſtern 
? My Fic are 2 to my eyes, | | the river Nile, 4 miles from the 70, and 100 north of Grad 8 
Fill'd and 4am'd up with gaping creditors. Orway. Damist'LLa [damoiſelle, Fr.] a little damſel, a lady of ro: wag 
2. It is applied by Shakeſpeare to fre, and by Milton to 48. miſtreſs. | | 22 
3 The more thou dam ſ it up, the more it burns. Shakeſpeare. To Damn [damno, Lat. damner, Fr. dannare, It. danndr, Sp. ber. 
Moon, if your influence be quite dam d up doemen, Du. verdammen, Ger. deman, Sax. domme, Dan.] 1 To 
With black uſurping miſts, ſome gentle taper, condemn or adjudge to hell torments eternally in a future ate, © * 
Tho” a ruſh candle from the wicker hole Not in the legions 


Of ſome clay habitation, viſit us TO | Of horrid hell, can come a devil more damm d. Shaneſpeare 
With thy long level'd rule of ſtreaming light. Milton. 2. To procure, to cauſe to be eternally condemn'd. That which hs 
Da'mace [dommage, Fr. of damnum, Lat.] 1. Miſchief, detriment, continues ignorant of, having done the utmoſt that he mi 


= > i | bt 
He repulſed the enemy very much to their damage. Clarendon. 2. Lois, ignorant of it, ſhall not Jamn him. South. 3. To condemn N 


miſchief ſuffer'd. His own impartial thought | 
| His heart exalts him in the harm | | Will damm, and conſcience will record the fault. | Dryden. 
Already done, to have diſpeopl'd heav'n, 5. To cry down any public performance, to hoot or to hiſs it off the 
My damage fondly deem'd. Milton. | ſtage. - 
3. The value of miſchief done. They were not able to pay the da- Damnanrility [ Jamnabilitas, Lat.] damnableneſs, capableneſs of 
mages which had been ſuſtain'd by the war. Clarendon. 4. Repara- condemnation, ſtate of deſerving damnation. | 
tion of damage, retribution. The biſhop demanded reſtitution of the Da'uxanBLe [Fr. damnabile, It. condenable, Sp. damnabilis, Lat 


ſpoils, or damages for the ſame. Bacor. ay I not ſue her for damages 1. Deſerving damnation, Juftly doom'd to everlaſting puniſhment. 7; 
in a court of juſtice ? Addiſon. 5. (In law) any hurt or hindrance entangle unweary minds with his damnab/e opinion. Hooker, 2. It I 
that a man taketh in his eſtate. 5 ſometimes indecently uſed in a low and ludicrous ſenſe for odious, per. 
Da'maces [in common law] particularly ſignify a part of what the nicious. Oh thou dammable fellow ! did not I pluck thee by the no: 
jurors are to enquire of; for after verdict given of the principal cauſe, for thy ſpeeches ? Shakeſpeare. 3 | | 
they are likewiſe aſk'd their conſciences touching coſts, which are the Da"vxaBLENEsS [from damnable] damning impiety, horribleneß, 
charges of ſuit and damages, which contain the hindrances that the the ftate or quality of deſerving eternal puniſhment. 
plaintiff or demandant hath ſuffered by means of the wrong done to Da'mxanLy. I. Damnable, in ſuch a manner as to incur eternal pu- 
him by the defendant or tenant. Coctcel. The judge awarded due da- niſhment, ſo as to be excluded from mercy. We will propoſe thequeſica, 
mages. Watts. 5 x | | whether thoſe who hold the fundamentals. of faith may deny Chiit 
Damace Clear [alaw term] a duty formerly paid to the prothono- damnably. South. 2. It is indecently uſed in a ludicrous ſenſe for 
taries and other clerks, being a third, ſixth,” or tenth part of the d a- odiouſly, hatefully. The more ſweets they beſtowed upon them, the 
mage recovered upon a trial in any court of juſtice ; but this was dif- more damnably their conſciences ſtunk. Dennis. | 
annulled the 17th of Charles II. | Dauxa“TA Terra [in chemiftry] the ſame as the caput mortuum ; 
Damacr Feaſant [g. d. doing hurt or miſchief] a term uſed, when being only the maſs of earth or groſs ſubſtance that remains in the 1e- 
the beaſts of a ſtranger get into another man's ground and feed there, tort, &c. after all the other principles have been forced out by fire. 


ſpoiling graſs or corn, in which caſe the owner of the ground may di- Dau NATION [Fr. dannatione, It. condenacion, Sp. of damnatir, 

ſtrain or impound them, às well in the night as in the day. | Lat.] the puniſhment of the dan\ned, a ſentencing to everlaſting pains 
To Da'Mace, verb ad. [donmager, Fr.] 1. To do hurt, to miſ- in hell, utter excluſion from the divine mercy. [See EverLasvins 

3 ehicf, to impair, to harm. I conſider time as an immeſe ocean, into and ETERNAL.] Spared from an horrible dammation. Tayhr. 

which many noble authors are entirely ſwallowed up, many very much Now mince the fin, EE 

ſhatterd and damaged, ſome quite diſjointed and broken into pieces. And mollify damnation with a phraſe. Dryden. 

Addifon. | | Da'wxnaTory [damnatorius, Lat.] condemning, or that pertains to 
lo DMA, were neut. to be damaged, to take damage. condemnation; as, dammnatory ſentence. See Aibanaſian CREED. 
Da'mactable [from damage] 1. Suſceptible of damage or hurt; Da"mxep, part. adj. [from damn] hateful, abhorred, abominable. 

as, demageable commodities. 2. Miſchievous, pernicious. Obſcene A couch for luxury and damned inceſt. Shakeſpeare. Falſhoods of moſt 

immodeſt talk is offenſive to the purity of God, damageable and in- baſe and damned contrivance. Rowe. 

fectious to the innocence of our neighbours, and pernicious to our- Damn1'ric [famnificus, Lat.] that bringeth damage or hurt, enda- 

ſelves. Government of the Tongue. | maging. | 

: Dawa'ta, a ſea-port town of the Morea, in Greece, at the en- To Dyuxiey, verb af. [damnificare, It. of damnifico, Lat.] 1. To 
trance of the gulph of Engia. | | do damage to, to cauſe loſs, to injure. He who ſuffered the damage 


Daman, a port town of the Hither India, in the province of Gu- has a right to demand ſatisfaction: the damnified perſon has the power 
zurat, or Cambay, ſituated on the weſt coaſt, about So miles ſouth of of appropriating the goods or ſervice of the offender. Locke. 2. To 
Surat. It is ſubject to the Portugueſe. hurt, to impair. . 


DaMasCENE, ſub/?. [ damaſcenus, from Damaſcus) a ſmall black When now he ſaw himſelf fo freſhly rear, 

plum. It is now pronounced damſen. In April follow the damaſcene As if late fight had nought him damnified, 

and plum-trees in bloſſom. Bacon. ; | Ne was diſmayed. Spenſer. 2 
Dama'scus, or Schau, the capital city of the ſouth part of Syria, Da"wixincNtss [from damning] tendency to procure damnation. 

ſituated in a fruitful plain, go miles north-eaſt of Jeruſalem, The emptineſs and damningneſs of fins. Hammond. 
Da Mask [dama, damaſquin, Fr. damaſcino, dommeſco, It. damaſco, Damno'sITyY [damnoſitas, Lat.] hurtfulneſs. 


Sp. of Damascus] 1. Fine ilk, linen, &c. in flowers or figures. Wipe Dauxo'sE [damneſus, Lat.] hurtful, harmful. 
your ſhoes with a dane napkin, Swift. 2. It is uſed in Fairfax, tor Daw, aj. [dampe, Du.] 1. Moiſt, inclining to wet, foggy. 


red colour, from the damaſk roſe. The trembling Trojans hear, 
Her damaſk late, now chang'd to pureſt white. Fairfax. | O'erſpread with a damp ſweat and holy fear. Dryden. 
To Damask, verb act. [damaſquiner, Fr.] 1. To work filk, linen, 2. Dejected, ſunk. 
Sc. in flowers or figures. 2. To draw draughts on paper, to varie- All theſe and more came flocking, but with looks 
gate, to diverſify. Down-caſt and damp. _ Milton. a 
, Around hum dance the roſy hours, | | Daur, /«6/. [damp, Su. Dan. and Du. dampff, Ger.] 1- Moiſture, 
And damasking the ground with flowers, wetneſs, fog. 8 
With ambient ſweets perfume the morn, Fenton. Night, not now as ere man fell ; 
3. To adorn ſteel work with figures. | | Wholeſome and cool and mild ; but with black air, 
To Damask Potable Liquors, is to warm them a little, to take off Accompany'd with dJamps and dreadful gloom. Milton. 


the ſharpneſs of the cold, to make them mantle. A cant word. A breathing-place to draw the damps away. Dryden 1 
DamaskEE'NING [damaſquiner, Fr. ſo called of Damaſcus in 2 2. A noxious vapour that frequently ariſes in mines under groin”, 
the art of adorning ficel, iron, &c. by making inciſions in them, and and ſometimes choaks the workmen, unleſs they get away quiere, 
filling them vp with wire of gold or ſilver, as in ſword-blades, locks Mineral exhalations in ſubterraneous caverns are called damps. 
of pillols, Q. | | | award, 3. Dejection, cloud of the mind. 
Damass Plum. See Pluu. Adam by this from the cold ſudden damp 
Dawask Roſe, a ſweet-ſcented flower, the roſe of Damafcus. See Recov'ring, and his ſcatter'd ſpirits return'd. Milton. 
Ros. R | His name ſtruck every where fo great a damp, 
DamasQuEe'NeRY, ſteel work damaſkeened, or the art itſelf. As Archimedes through the Roman camp. Naa 4. 
Dausk'a, the capital of Abyflinia or Ethiopia, ſituated at the head To Dane [bamper, Dan. 1. To make damp or moiſt. 2. wo 
of a lake, to which 1t gives name. Lat. 15“. N. Long. 34* E. preſs, to put a damp upon or diſhearten, to allay, to chill. oy * 
Dams [dama, Sp.] 1. A lady, the title of honour given to women. death hangs over the mere natural man, and, like the hand- writi * 
The word dame * ſignifed a miſtreſs of a family, who was a the wall, amps all his jollity. Atterbury. 3. To weaken, de 


/ lady ; and it is uſed ſtill in the Englifh law to fignify a lady: but in A foft body damperh the ſound. Bacon. 
common uſe now-a-days it repreſents a farmer's wife, or a miſtreſs of a Unleſs an age too late, or cold 
family of the lower rank in the country. Warts. | Climate or years, damp my intended wing 
Sov'reign of creatures, univerſal dame. Milton. Depreſs'd. Million. Daurt 
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in mines] are noxious exhalations, which ſometimes ſuffo- 
k in them, and are otherwiſe prejudicial: they are 
i ur ſorts. 
diftn . 1 Dau ſat the mines at the Peak in Derbyſhire] 
ol 45 we poſed to proceed from the multitude of the red tre- 
this din . ted honey - ſuckles, which abound in the lime ſtone 
It takes its name from the likeneſs to the ſmell 
" a bloſſoms. It is ſaid always to come in the ſummer- time, 
0 38 
ow hs Tuminating Daus; theſe are found frequently in coal- 
* but very ſeldom, if at all, in lead- mines. If the vapour of 
1 1 it of damps is touched by the flame of a candle, it imme- 
hy buche fire, and has all the effects of lightening or fired gun- 
1 
perde, mm Daves affect perſons with difficulty of breathing; 
| 3 injurious any farther, if the nerfon affekted ici 
* any Tone which, if they do, tho' they are not quite ſuffocated, are 
2 ibhted with very violent convulſions on their recovery. The 
hrs of theſe ſort of damps is known by the flames of the candle 
ou round, and growing lefler and leſſer, till it go quite out. 
— — of curing thoſe that {woon, Is by laying them on their 
bellies, with their mouth to a hole * in the ground, and if that 
does not recover them, they fill them full of ale, and, if that fails, 
they look upon their caſe as deſperate. | | 
The Globe Daw ; this by miners is ſuppoſed to gather from the 
feam of their bodies and the candles, which aſcending up into the 
pigheſt part of the vault, does there condenſe, and in time a film 
25 over it, which corrupts and becomes peſtilential. It appears 
of a round form, about the bigneſs of a foot: bell, hanging in the 
higheſt part of the roof, of ſuch paſſages of the mine, as branch out 
from the main gro ve. It is covered with a ſkin about the thickneſs 
of a cobweb. Tf this ſkin be broken by a ſplinter, or any other acci- 
dent, the damp preſently flies out, and ſuffocates all that are near it: 
the workmen have a way of breaking it at a diſtance, by the help 
of a flick and a long rope, which being done, they afterwards purify 
the place with fire. ; 5 
Dxurisn [of damp, Dan. dampig, Ger. dumpficht, Ger.] ſome- 
thing damp, moiſt or wet. s 
Deupiskxkss, or Da'mepness [of damph or damp] 1. Tenden- 


lampileneſs. Bacon. | | | 
. need they fear the dampneſt of the ſky, 


Should flag their wings, and hinder them to fly. Dryden. 
Danpreſs of the ground. Mortimer. 2. Moiſtneſs, wetneſs. 
u Dauer [of damp] dejected, gloomy. The lords did diſpel 
kane thoughts, by applying him with exerciſes and diſports. Hay- 
ward, | 

Da'mstL [demoiſelle, Fr. damigella, It. donxella, Sp.] 1. A young 
maiden, a young woman of diſtinction; now only uſed in poetry. 

1 my ſervant's ſmiles implore, | | | 

And one mad dame! dares diſpute my power. Prior. 
2. An attendant of the better rank. With her train of dam/els ſhe 
was gone. Dryden. 3. A wench, a country laſs. The clowns are 
whoremaſters, and the Jam/els with child. Gay. 

Dawst, a fort of utenſil put into beds, to warm the feet of old 
men or women ; a cant word, | ST 

Da'msIn, or Da'mson [corrupted from damaſcene, damaſine, Fr. g. 
of l ſort of ſmall plum like a damaſk prune ; ſee Da- 
vascexe. My wife defir'd ſome dam/ons. Shakeſpeare. 

Dax, ſalſt. [from dominus, Lat. as now don, in Spaniſh, and donna, 
lt 6 domina] the old term of honour for men; as we now ſay 
taſter, 

This ſignior Junio's giant dwarf dan cupid. Shakeſpeare. 
Dick, if this ſtory pleaſeth thee, | 
Pray thank dan Pope, who told it me. Prior. 

To Daxce, verb neut. [dancer, Fr. danpar, Sp. danflen, Du. tant- 
jen, Ger. dantze, Dan. dantza, Su. as ſome think from zanza, Arabic, 
a dance, but Junius, who loves to derive from Greek, thinks from 
my] to move the body in meaſure and time, according to the tune 
or air that is play d or ſung. He capers, he dances. Shakeſpeare. 

No longer pipe, no longer Dance, 

This proverb is a reflection upon the mercenary and ungrateful tem- 
pers of too many people: and is alſo a good memento of prudence, 
nimating that misfortune will have few or no friends: for ungrate- 
ful and mercenary people, though they have had twenty good turns 
ore them, will dance no longer than while the muſic of this pro- 
verb obliges them for their pains. Dum fervet olla, vivit amicitia, 
ay the Latins. The F rench ſay, Point d argent, paint de cuiſſe. (No 
money, no Swiſs) thoſe people being always ready to fight for any 
nation that pays them, but no longer.) We ſay likewiſe, No penny, 
Paternler: alluding to the avarice of prieſts, which is not only re- 
marxable in popijh countries, but in ſome prote/iant countries too. 
But with ſubmiſſion to Mr. Bailey, Thou ſhalt not muzzle the mouth 


; » ox that treadeth the corn; and the 1LaBOURER is worthy of his 


pw He Daxces well to whom fortune pipes. | 
| Ital, Aſi, ben Balla & chi fortuna ſuona. The French ſay: Mieuæ 
To * une once de fortune gu'une livre de ſageſſe. (An ounce of fortune 
. 1s better than a pound of wiſdom.) 
1 1 To Dance to every man's pipe. 
a ommodate one's {elf to every man's will, pleaſure or opinion. 
q. Wait: briſk wr verb a7, 1. To make one dance, to put one into a 
4 ed He danc'd thee on his knee. Shakeſpeare. 2. To dance 
© the 4 do wait with obſequiouſneſs. Weary to dance attendance 
of. es of foreign lords. Raleigh. Dance attendance for a word 
| Ice. DyyJex. 


Ms de- n of the bod f h » 1 2 

, Jo de ach or body, feet, and arms, in meaſure, time, and form, 

Dread of Vor in concert with many, being regulated by muſic. 

wits on ol abr 2 a modiſh feaſt, | f 

to abate» r rm rous ſongs and wanton dances grac'd. Dryden. 
Dax er [in heraldry] the fame as indented. 15 1 


ANCER I from dance] he who dances. 


Daurt 


ey to wet. Put a lay of chalk between the bricks, to take away all 
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Muſicians and dancers! take ſome truce 
| With theſe your pleaſing labours. Done. 
So far from being a good dancer, that he was no graceful go. 
Witton. 
Nature I thought perform'd too mean a part, 
Forming her movements to the rules of art ; 
And vex'd, I found that the muſicians hand 
Had oe'r the dancer's mind too great command: Prior 
Dance'rTe [in heraldry] a term uſed when the out-line of any 
bordure or ordinary is notched in and out very largely; and is the 
ſame as indented ; only that is deeper and wider. There is alſo a 
bend called a double Jancette. | 
Da"xciNGMasTER (of dance and maßer] one who teaches the 
an of CF The legs of a dancingrzofter fall into regular mo- 
ions. Locke. 


Da"xcincscnoor. [of dance and ſchool] the ſchool where the art of 
dancing is taught. | 
They bid us to the Engliſh dantingſchoo!s, 
And teach lavolta's high and ſwift couranto's, 
Saying our grace is only in our heels. Shokeſpeare. 
Danverron' [dent de lion, Fr. dente di lione, It. dens leohis, Lat, 
i. e. lion's-tooth] an herb that agrees in all reſpects with the hau k- 
weed, excepting its having a fingle naked ſtalk, with one flower 
upon the top. Miller. For cowſlips ſweet, let dardelions ſpread. Gay. 
Da"xveeraT, or Da'tviyRaT [ſome derive it of danten to play 
the fool, and praet, Du. a triffle; others of danudiner, Fr. to play the 
fool ; others again of dandle, Eng. and pref, Fr. ready, ft, a. one 
fit to be dandled as a baby] a dwarf, a little fellow or woman; a 


word ſometimes of contempt, fometimes of fondneſs ; alſo 2 fall 


coin, made by king Henry VIT. 3 | 
To Da'npie [dandiner, Fr. dandelen, Du.] 1. To ſhake a child 

on the knee, or in the hands, to pleaſe or quict him. 

Kiſs'd and dandl'd on thy father's knee, 

Were brib'd next day to tell what they did ſee. Dome. 
Rocking froward children in cradles, or dandling them in their nurſes 
arms. Terile. 2. To treat like a child, to fondle, or make much of. 
They have put me ina ſilk gown, and a paudy fool's cup, and I am 
aſhamed to be dandled thus. 4i7/on. 3. To delay, to protract by 


trifles. Captains ſo dandle their doings, and dally in the ſervice, as 


if they wonld not have the enemy tubdu'd,  Szer/er, 
Da"xpier [from dandle] he that dandles or fondles children. 
Da"nperer, or Da'xoRUFEF [of tan, a (cab or itch, and vor, 
Sax. dirty] a ſcurf that flicks to the ſkin of the head, ſcabs in the 
head. | 
Dave orrp, or Dans OLT, a tax impoſed on our Saxon an- 
ceſtors by king Etheldred, of 1 ſchilling, and afterwards of 2 {chil 
lings on every hide of land in the realm, for clearing the ſeas of 
Daniſh pirates, which very wuck annoyed our coaſts, this was given 
to the Danes on the terms of peace and departure, who received at 
firſt 10000 livres, then 16000 livres, then 24000 J. then 340007. and 
at laſt 48000 J. Henry I. and king Szep/en releaſed them finally 
from paying this tax, | | 
Daxte-Lace [dane-leag, Sax.] the laws that were in force in 
England, during the time of the Daniſh government, which took 
place chiefly in 15 counties, York, Derby, Nottingham, Middleſex, 
Norfolk, Cambridge and Huntington, Leiceſter, Lincoln, North- 
—_— Hertford, Eſſex, Suffolk, Cambridgeſhire and Huntingdon. 
ANE-WoORT, the plant, otherwiſe called wall-wort or dwarſ-elder. 
It is a ſpecies of elder. | | 
Da"xcer [danger, Fr. of uncertain derivation. Skinner derives 
it from damuum; Menage from angaria; Minſhew from dase. 
death, to which Junius ſeems inclined] hazard, jeopardy, peril. 
| More. danger now from man alone we find, 
Than from the rocks, the billows, and the wind. Waller. 
The Dancer paſt, God forgotten, gs 
It is uſual for people in danger or under affliction to addreſs them- 
ſelves with great earneſtneſs to the ſupream Being for relief; but when 
the danger 1s over, they but too often forget to be thankful, or to 
fulfil the vows made in diſtreſs. | 
Naught is never in Dax ER. 
This proverb intimates, that little things are ſafe under the contempt 
of the world, for that their infigniticancy ſecures them againſt all ap- 
prehenſion; for, Rete non tenditur milolo, ſay the Latins. But the 
adage is impiouſly applied by the common people upon any provi- 
dential deliverance, making a banter of God's mercy, and laughing 


at their own or others preſcrvation or ſecurity, under the protection of 
heaven, and frequently with this profane addition, 7 he had been 


good for any thing, he had broke his neck, &c. as if impiety was the 
only preſervative againſt caſualties, | 
Da'xczr, or Dancz'r1vum, a payment of money anciently made 
by the foreſt-tenants to their lords, that they might have leave to 
plough and ſow in the time of pannage or maſt-feeding ; it is other- 
wiſe called lief, or lef-filver. 
To Dax, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to put in danger, to en- 
danger. 8 
Pompey's ſon ſtands up 
For the main ſoldier; whoſe quality going on, 
The ſides o' th' world may danger. Shakeſpeare. 
Da'xncerLEss [of danger] being without riſk, exempt from dan- 
ger, free from hazard. He ſhewed no leſs magnanimity in danger- 
/e/s deſpifing. than others in dangerous affecting the multiplying of 
kingdoms. Sidney, 
Da'xcerovs [dangereux, Fr.] fall of danger, hazardous. A man 
of an ill tongue is dangerous in his city. Feelefraſticus. 
Da'xceroOUSLY, adv. [from dangerous] hazardouſly. 
Naughty perſons 
Have practis'd dangercuſſy againſt your ſtate, 
Dealing with witches. Lung, 
Da'xnctRovsness [of dangerous] hazardouſneſs, peril. The dan- 
gerouſueſs of diſeaſes. Boyle. 
To Dave [g. to hangle, of hang, Engl. or rather of dands/are, 
It.] 1. To hang and ſwing to and fro, to hang looſe and quivering. 
He'd rather on a gibbet dangle, 
Than miſs his dear delight to wrangle. Hudibras.. 
Vo Wick 
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With dangling hands he ſtrokes th' imperial robe, 


And with a cuckold's air commands the globe. Smith, | 
2. To hang upon one, to be an humble or uſeful follower. Fanatics 
that angle after them, are well inclined to pull down the preſent eſta- 
bliſhment, 
To Dax [or always be hanging] about a woman,. 
Da'xcLer [of dangle] a man that hangs about women idly ; fo 


the women in contempt call a man, who is always hanging after 


them, but never puts the queſtion home. A dangler is of neither 
ſex. Ralph. ; 
D&a'xcLING [g. d. down and hanging] hanging down, pendulous. 
Dank, adj. [probably of tuncken, Ger. to dip in water] moiſt or 
wet. The dank and dirty ground. Shakeſpeare, Through each 
thicket dank or dry. Milton. 
Dans, fab. moiſture, or the ſeat of dankneſs, moiſtneſs, Cc. 
Oft they quit the dan, and riſing on ſtiff pinions tour 
The mid aerial ſky. Milton. 
Da' xk IS, a little moiſt or wet, ſomewhat dank. 
In a dark and dantiſb vault at home, 
There left me. Shakeſpeare. 
Da'xxIiSsUNESS [from danki/p] a ſmall moiſtneſs. ; 
Da'xTeLE [in heraldry] in Englilh commonly called dancelte, is 
only a larger ſort of indenting than that which we call by that name. 
Da'xTz1c, the capital of regal Pruſſia, in the kingdom of Po- 
land, on the weſtern ſhore of the river Weſel, or Viſtula, which a 
little below falls into the Baltic ſea. It is an excellent harbour, and 
has the beſt foreign trade within the Baltic. Lat. 54% N. Long. 
199 E. | 
"Dawes, one of the largeſt rivers in Europe, which taking its 
riſe in the black foreſt of Swabia, runs eaſtward through Bavaria, 
Auſtria, Hungary, and Turky in Europe, diſcharging itſelf by ſe- 
veral channels into the Pontus Euxinus, or Black Sea. 
To Dar, werb neut. [corrupted from dip; a word, 
uſed by anglers. Johnſon} to let fall gently into the water. 
a chub by dapping with a graſshopper Walter. | | 
5 DaPpHNETHORT A, Lat. J, of damn, laurel, and Pogew, 
Gr. to carry] a feſtival obſerved every nine years by the Bœotians, 
on account of a victory obtained by the aid of Apollo: the manner 
of the feſtival was thus: a beautiful boy, having a crown of gold on 
his head, &ec, ſumptuouſly apparelled, carried an o/zve-bough, adorn - 
ed with garlands of /aure/, and various forts of flowers, on the top of 
which was a globe of braſs, from which hung other leſſer globes ; a- 
bout the middle was a purple crown, and a ſmaller globe, and other 
ornaments. The upper globe was an emblem of the ſun, by whom 
they meant Apollo; ſee APoLLo : the leſſer globe under it, the moon; 
the leſſer Lene the ſtars; and 365 crowns in number repreſented 
the days in a year. This boy was followed by a choir of virgins, 
with branches in their hands to Apollo's temple, where taey ſung 
hyrans to the god. _ 5 os, 
Da'yaneon, Lat: [of dan, Gr. laurel] the pleaſantneſs of laure], 
DaruxEk“PUAOI [of cane, the laurel-berry, and @ayear, Gr. to cat] 
certain prophets or diviners in ancient times, that pretended to be in- 
ſpired after the eating of bay-leaves, 
5 [o@@01745, Gr.] the laurel of Alexandria, or tongue 
laurel. by 
DaeHnxor'DEs [gaFrcain;, Gr.] the herb loril, or lauril ; alſo the 
herb periwinkle. | | | | 
Da'eires, Lat. [of dapes, diſhes, and fero, Lat. to carry] a ſteward 
at a feaſt; alſo the head-bailff of a manor, 
DaP1iFER Regis, Lat. [old law] 
houſhold. | | 
Da“ PER, ci. [ dapper, Du. tapper, L. Ger. tapffer, H. Ger. ſtout 
or valiant} low of ſtature and clever, ſpruce, light; generally ipoken 
in contempt. | 
On the tawny ſands and ſhelves, . 
Trip the pert faires and the dapper elves. Milton. 
DA'PPERLING, fal. [from dapper] a dwarf, a dandiprat. Ai,. 
arorth, 
Da'yeixc, a method of angling upon the top of the water. See 
To Dae. | 5 
Da'eeLe [probably of apple, 9. full of divers ſpots like a pippin, 
as femmeid, Fr. flreaked] a colour peculiarly applied to horſes; as, a 
dapple grey is a light grey. with a deeper caſt of black. 
: 5 O Da'yPLE, verb act. [from the adj. ] to ſtreak, to diverſify with 
colours. 


believe, only 
To catch 


Under him a grey ſteed did he wield, 


Whoſe ſides with dappled circles were endight. Sperſcr. 
The gentle day 3 
Daſp es the dtowſy eaſt with ſpots of grey. Shakeſpeare. 
The d-ppl'd4 prak and bluſhing role, Prior, | 

Dappled Flanders mares. Pope. 


a Dalrrirp Bay Horſe, is a bay horſe that has marks of a dark 
ay. | 

Daryi.ed Black Horſe, is a black horſe, that in his black ſkin or 
hair has ſpots or marks, which are yet blacker, and more thining than 
the reſt of the ſkin, - 

Dar, or Dan, a fiſh found in the river Severn. 

Dex“ TAI [in logic} an artificial word, expreſſing the firſt mood 
of the third ſigure, where the two firſt propoſitions are univerſal af- 
firmatives, and the laſt a particular affirmative ; as, 

| Da- Every body is a diviſible, 
Rap- Every body is a ſubſtance, 
Ti, Therefore ſome ſubſtance is diviſible. 

Dx'rpDan, zur adj. belonging to Dardanus ; as the Dardan chief, 
or Dardan ſtate. N. B. As Dardanus was the common . progenitor 
from whom both Priam and Anchiſes were derived, this accounts for 
Virgil's having given this appellation fo frequently to his heroe. 

DarDana'RIvUs, an uſurer, a monopoliſt, ſuch as cauſe a dearneſs 

and ſcarcity of proviſions, and particularly of corn, by buying them 
up, to raiſe their value, in order to fell them at an extraordinary 
ice. 5 ; 

D&a'rDANELLsS, two caftles at the entrance of the Helleſpont, where 
all (hips going to Conſtantinople are examined. 

To Dag, irr. verb neat. and def. pret, durſt, or have dared [ve- 
appan, vyppan, Sax, derten, Du, -duriſen, Ger. tore, Dan, dierkwa, 


the Reward of the king's 


DAR 


Su. durren, Tent. agg, Gr.] to hazard, venture 
to be afraid. This 4 pen and defective verb ne 
preſent and perfect and future tenſes. 
I dare do all that may become a man, 
He that dares more is none, Shakeſpeare, 
Well-weigh'd courage knows to be cautious and to dar- D 
To Dare, verb at. 1. To challenge or provoke, to def yo 
| J dare thee but to breathe upon my love. 500 


or preſume, no! 
uter has only th: 


All cold, but in her breaſt I will deſpiſe, Shakeſpeare 
And dare all heat but that in Celia's eyes, Room 
Preſumptuous wretch ! with mortal art to dare a 


Immortal power, and brave the thunderer. 
2. To attempt any thing boldly. Neither was of that 
dare any dangerous fact. Hayward. 3. To dare larks; to catch 
by means of a looking-glaſs, which keeps them in amaze + ran 
are taken, Little round nets, not unlike that which is uſed fe 2 


Gramill, 


larks. Carex. 3 
As larks lie dard to ſhun the hobby's flicht. 
This verb active is regular. 4 D Dry 
, Dare, f. [from the verb]-defiance, challenge. 
Sextus Pompeius 
. Hath given the dare to Cæſar, and commands 
_. The empire of the ſca. Shakeſpeare. 
Dare'rvul., adj. [of dare and full] full of defiance. We nj, 
have met them dare/ul beard to beard.  Shakejpeare, Sat 


Da! Ric, an ancient coin, in value 25. 

But the learned author of the Appendix ad Theſaur. H. Steph, ob 
ſerves, from the Scholiaſt on Ariſtophan. that“ ſome make the l. 
ric equivalent to twenty drachme of filver, and that five Jaric; © 
equal to one mua”. Now a mna of ſilver is 3 J. 47. 74. and, by 
this reckoning, a 4aric ſhould amount to about 133. and 34.7, 63 
ſhould ſeem, from tae ſame author, to have been a gold-coin ; and 
which, I ſuppoſe, borrowed its name from Dan ius king of Perſia 
It ſhould not be diſſembled, that both Heſychius, and the above-cited 
Scholiaſt, affirm, the darics were golden ſlateres; and the latter adds 
that each of them was in value equal to what the aztics called _— 
or the gold-coin. See STATER.. | 5 

Da“ xiEx, a province of Terra Firma, in South America, heirs 
the narrow Iſthmus which joins North and South America, 5 

Dan [in logic] one of the modes of ſyllogiſm of the firſt figure 
wherein the major propoſition is an univerſal affirmative, and the mi. 


nor and concluſive particular affirmatives: Thus, 


Da- Every thing that is moved, is moved by another; 
Ki. Some body is moved, | 
J. Therefore tome body is moved by another. 
Da'rixc, adj. [of dare] venturous, bold, fearleſs, Rout. The 
laſt georgic has many metaphors, but not ſo daring as this. Aadifur, 
The ſong too daring, and the theme too great. Prior. 7 
DarixG Glaſs [with fowlers)] a device for catching larks. 
Da"rincty, adv. {of daring] boldly, fearleſly, impudently, out- 
ragiouſly. Some of the great principles of religion are openly aid 
daringly attacked. Atterbury. 1 
PFir'd with ſucceſs, _ 
Too 4aringly upon the foe did preſs, Halifax. 
Da'rincNess [of garing] adventurouſneſs, boldneſs. 
Dark, adj. [deonc, Sax. which Mer. Caſ. derives of ao:eun; Gr.) 
I, Bcing without light. | | 
While we converſe with her, we mark 5 
No want of day, nor think it dark. Waller. 
2. Obſcure, not perſpicuous. What may ſeem gart at the firft, wil 
afterwards be found more plain. Hooker. 3. Myſterious. 4. Not 


| having a ſhowy or vivid colour. If the plague be ſomewhat dart 
and ſpread not, the prieſt ſhall 2 him clean. 


Leviticus, 
More inclin'd to have dar colour'd hair than flaxen. Boyle. 5. Blind, 
not enjoying the light. | | | 
Thou wretched daughter of a dark old man, 
Conduct my weary ſteps. Dryden and Lee. ; 
6. Opaque, not tranſparent. 7. Not enlightened by knowledge, ig 
norant. 
f The age wherein he liv'd was dark ; but he 
Could not want fight, who taught the world to ſee. Denhan, 
8. Gloomy, not chearful. Men of dart tempers, according to their 
degree of melancholy and enthuſiaſm, may find convents fitted to 
their humours. 4ddiſor. : 1 
Dark Cully, a married man, who keeps a miſtreſs, and ſteals to 
her by night-time, for fear of a diſcovery. A cant phraſe. 
As Dark as pitch. 
Blackneſs is the colour of the night. . 
Dark Tent, a portable camera obſcura, made not unlike to a de | 
and fitted with optic glaſſes, to take proſpe&s of landſkips, buildings, 
fortifications, &c. SET | 
Dark, /ubP. 1. Darkneſs, want of light. 
Cloud and ever-during dar- 5 
Surrounds me! from the chearful ways of men 
Cut off. Milton. | 
We can hear in the dark. Holder. 2. Obſcurity, ſtate of a — 
unknown. All he ſays of himſelf is, that he is an obſcure pe wk 
one I ſuppoſe he means that is in the dart. Atterbury. 3: . 
want of knowledge. Till we perceive by our own underſtandings, 
are as much in the dark, and as void of knowledge as f 


Locke. 
To Dark, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to darken; now obſolete. 
Spenſer. 


That clond of pride which oft N dart 
Her goodly light, with ſmiles ſhe drives away. p 
To Dxxxexn [deoncian, Sax.] 1. To make dark, to deprive © 
light. | 


Black with ſurrounding foreſts then it ſtood, 4 
That hung above, and dar ten d all the flood. : 7 a eld 
2. To perplex, to cloud, to puzzle. His confidence e. : 
darken his forefight. Bacor. 3. To fully, to foul. The p 
men ſully and darken their minds. Tillotſon. 
To Da'RKEN, verb neut. to grow or become dark. 100, fi- 
Da'R KING, a market-town of Surry, 24 miles from Lon ; 
ted on a branch of the river Mole, juſt before it runs un 
Da'xkIs u, inclining to darkneſs, or ſomething dark. Duiline 


Akne 


have never 
poxtical. 


| hall not return, even to the land of darkneſs, and the 


DAS 


f : articiple, as it ſeems, from dark/e, which yet I 
Da mg, fd Johnſen] being in the dark; a word merely 


ing ſtands WIGS 
- 2 ſhore o'th* world. Shakeſpeare. 


cetul bird | 
„ere and, in ſhadieſt covert hid, 
Tunes her nocturnal note. Milton, 
Darkling they mourn their fate. Dryden, 
Axt, adj. dark, obſcurely, blindly. 
af Well you know, and can record alone, 
What fame to future times conveys but darkly down, at e 
Na/nrxuss [DEOPCNETT'E, Sax.] 1. Want of light. I 13 _ 
Job. 2. 0 akeneſs, want of tranſparency. 3. Obſcurity, 
death. 8 ; 4 Infernal gloom, wickednelis. Ihe inſtruments of 
ge as truths. Shakeſpeare. In the power of the prince of 
2 Locke. 5. In ſcripture, the empire of Satan, or the devil. 
_ delivered us from the power of darkneſs, and tranſlated us 
into the kingdom of his dear Son. Colofians. | 


" Dx/nx50ME, ad}. [of dark] gloomy, obſcure, not well enlightened. 


row paſs. Spenſer. A face in iron red hot will not be 
2 Vohe confounding the {mall differences of lightſome and 
line which ſhew the figure. Bacon. 5 
A darkſome cloud of locuſts ſwarming down. Milton. 
The dark/ome pines that o'er yon rocks reclin d. Pope. 

DaxLIxo, adj. Li. e. dearling, of denling, or deopling, Sax.) 
fyourite, beloved, regarded with extreme kindneſs and tenderneſs. 
Moſt darling favourites. L'Eſtrange. Some beloved notion, ſome 
arling ſcience. Watts. ; 

DarLiNG, ſub/t. a favourite, one much beloved. Thames, the 
ocean's darling, England's pride. Halifax. The darling of the 
princeſs Sophia. Addiſon. : . 

DaxLixc rox, a market town of the biſhopric of Durham, 243 


miles from London. It has a ſtone bridge over the river Skern, 


hich into the Tees. e i 

e the capital of Heſſe-Darmſtat, in the circle of the 
Upper Rhine, in Germany, ſituated on a river of the ſame name, 
14 miles ſouth of Frankfort, and 13 ſouth-eaſt of Mentz. 

To Daxx [prob. of dynnan, Sax. to hide] to few croſs-wiſe, to 
mend holes in umitation of what is woven. He ſpent every day ten 
hours im darning his 4 por =. 4 7 3 

Dx/gverL, the weed called cockle, that grows in the fields. 

Darne/, and all the idle weeds that grow 
In one ſuſtaining corn. Shakeſpeare. 
Oats and darnel choak the riſing corn. Dryden. : 

Dx'axrx [torrick, Du, of Tournay, where it was made; in ſome 
countries it . ere ref which orgs it nigher the original] a 
fort of fluff of which table linen is made. | 
"7 oDazextx, verb af. [This word is by Junius referred to dare: 
it ſeems to me more probably deducible from arranger la battaille, 
Johnen] 1. To range troops for battle. The town-boys parted in 
twain, the one fide calling themſelves Pompeians, the other Cæſarians, 
and then darraiing a kind of battle, but without arms, the Czſarians 
get the over-hand. Carew. ' Darrain your battle, for they are at 
hand, Shakeſpeare, 2. To apply to the fight. Redoubted battle 
ready to darraine. Spenſer. 0 
Da aREIN [of dernier, Fr. laſt] a law- term. EN 

DaxREIx Continuance [law term] is, when after the continuance of 
the plea, the defendant pleads new matter. 4 | £ 

DakREiN Preſentment [law term] à writ againit a ſtranger who 
prefers to a church, the advowſon of which belongs to another, 

Da'nsrs [Jagcig, of J:gu, Gr. to excoriate] a rubbing off or fretting 
of the ſkin, Es 

Dart [dart, C. Brit. dard, Fr. dards, It. and Sp.] 1. A ſmall lance, 
a milive weapon thrown by the hand. 3 : 5 

O'erwhelm'd with darts which from afar they fling. Dryden. 
2, In poetry] any miffile weapon in general. | 

To DaxT, verb ad. [of darder, Fr.] 1. To caft or throw a dart 

Mentively, | h 
T' invaders dart their jav'lins from afar. Dryden. 
What ill eyes malignant glances dart, Pope. 

2 To emit; as, the ſun darts his beams on the earth. 

To Daxr, verb neut. to fly, as a dart in hoſtility. Now darting 
rr; art thou ſtruck. Shakeſpeare. 3. To burſt out like a flaſh of 

ontening, | 

Da'eTFORD, a market town of Kent, 16 miles from London, and 
11 from Rocheſter; it is properly called Darentford, from its ſituation 
on the Darent, which runs through it, and ſoon after falls into the 
Thames. The town gives title of viſcount to the earl of Jerſey. The 
i paper-mill in England was built on this river by Sir John Spil- 

Da'nprmouTh, a borough and port town of Devonſhire, on the 
Engliſh channel, 192 miles from London. It has its name from be- 
Oo at the mouth of the river Dart. It ſends two members to 
parliament. | 

Da'aTox, or Da'xrus, Lat. the ſecond or inner of the com- 
mon coats, which immediately cover the teſticles. This ariſes 
2 eg 3 and adheres to the tunica vaginalis by 
n membranous fibres. | 

* RWENT, a Tiver, which riſing in the Peak of Derbyſhire, 
"ewes north to ſouth through that county, and falls into the 

To Day, ſub. [the etymology of this word in any of its ſenſes is 
doubtful, * Sede He 
7 Wa Jobmon. Some derive it of dask, Dan. a blow or ſtroke] 1. 
G3 = any thing ſuddenly againſt another. Dab a ſtone againſt a 
73 acon. A man that des his head againſt the ſtones, does not 
10 8 unreaſonably. Tillotſon. 2. To obliterate a writing, to make a 

ric 1 wich a pen. To 4a over this with a line, would de- 

Ae copy. Pope. 3. To break by colliſion. 
Far ſtand high, have many blaſts to ſhake them, 
12 "a 1 4 ah oy daſh themſelves to pieces. Shakeſpeare. 
one that ſhall to pieces 4% 
monarchies beſides. Milton. 


DAT 
4. To throw water in flaſhes, Daßing water on them. Mor: 
mer. 5. To beſpatter, to beſprinkle, to wet by daſhing. 
1 his tempeſt, | 
Dajhing the garment of this peace, aboded the ſudden breach 
on't. Shakeſpeare. . 
6. To agitate any liquid ſo as to make the ſurface ſly off. 
ihe bruſhing oars and brazen prow, 
Dajo up the ſandy waves, and ope the depths below. 
. To | Dryden: 
7. To mingle, to alter by ſome ſmall commixture. 
Hight Whacum, bred to daſh and draw, 
Not wine, hut more unpalatable law, Hudibras. 
I take care to daſs the character with particular circumſtances. Al. 
1% n. 8. To form or print in haſte ; careleſsly. 
Never was dab d out at one lucky hit, 
A fool, fo juſt a copy of a wit. Pope. 
To Dash [ſome derive it of dnp, Sax. able to ſay nothing for 


himſelf; others from duyſclen, Du. to be giddy] to put out of coun- 


tenance, to terrify, to make juddenly aſhamed, to confound. 

This annual humbling certain number'd days, 

To dab the pride aud joy for man ſeduc'd. Milton. 
Sn me with bluſhes. Dryden and Lee. To daſh this cavil. 
South, | 


To Dasu, verb neus. 1. To fly off the ſurfaces; If the veſſel be 


ſtopped in its motion, the liquor continues its motion, and daſhes over 


the tides. Ceyne. 2. To ily in flaſhes with a loud noiſe. 

The guſhing waters play, ; | 

And down the rough caſcade while ding fall. Thomſen. 
3. Toruſh through water ſo as to make it fly. | 

Spurr'd boldiy on, and daſb' d thro' thick and thin. Dryden. , 

Das, ſubſt. [from the verb] 1. The act of ftriking one thing againſt 
another; colliſion. The daf of clouds, or irritating war of fighting 
winds. Thomſer, 2. Small admixture, infuſion, Innocence when 
it has a %% of folly. Aadiſon. 3. A mark with a pen, or line in print; 
thus, „which notes a pauſe or omiſſion. He is afraid of notes 
and aſhes, which ſet together ſignify nothing. Broaca. All printed 
ons is ſet off with numerous bicaks and daes. Swift. 4. Stroke, 
low. | | 


Stand back, you lords, and give us leave a while, | 
She takes upon her bravely at firſt 4 Shaleſpeare. 
Dasn, adv. an expreſtion of the ſound of water when it is fatlen 


down or is daſhed. 


Hark! the waters fall, 
And with a murin'ring ſound 
Dafh, daſb upon the ground, 

To gentle ſlumber call. Drydey, 

Da'sTaRD, ſubfi. [a taptjnga, of vj =p, Sax. abaſhed, and atrd. 
nature] a Coward or faint-hearted fellow, a man intamous for 
tear. | 5 | 
Daſtard and drunkard, mean and inſolent, 

Tongue-valiant hero, vaunter of thy might. Drydex. 
Bugbear thoughts make children gdaſtards, and atraid of the ſhadow of 
darkneſs. Locke, | IS 

DacTar, adj, or adjectively uſed, fearful, cowardly. Permitted 
by our daftard nobles, Shakeſpeare. Daftard foes. Dryden. Curte 
on their daſlard fouls. Addijon. 

To DasTarn, verb ad. to terrify, to diſpirit. 

I'm weary of this fleſh which holds us here, 

And daſtards manly fouls with hope and fear. Dryden, 

To Da'sTarpisE, verb adt. [of daſiard] to render cowardly, to 
depreſs, to render an habitual coward, 

Blunt my {word in battle, 

And daſtardiſe my courage. Dryden. | 

Da'srarvLy, adj. [of daſtard] cowardly, faint-hearted, mean. 
This way of brawl is a mark of a daf/ardly wretch. L'Eftrange. 

_ Dax'"srarby, /ub/t. [of daſtard] cowardlineſs. | 

DasY'mma [dacupps, of dau, Gr. rough] ſuperficial inequality 
of the inward part of the eye-lids, accompanied with a redneſs. Such 
is the account which AeTivs gives of it; who adds, that it is 
diſtinguiſned from the trachoma, as the latter implies a greater de- 


ree of roughneſs, and appears in the form of millet ſceus, and is 
85 2 P | | 


attended wita a ſenſe of weight and pain. 

Dara [with mathematicians] things given, a term implying cer- 
tain things or quantities ſuppoſed to be given or known, in order from 
them to tind out other things or quantities which are unknown or 
ſought for. , | | 

Da"Tary of the Chancery of Reme [dataire, Fr. datario, It.] a chief 

ollicer throꝰ whoſe hands moſt benefices pals. | 


Dare [Fr. data, It. and Sp. datum, Lat.] 1. That part of a writ- 


ing or letter which expreſſes the day of the month and year, marked 
generally at the beginning or end. 2. The time when any event 
happened. 3. The time ſtipulated when a thing ſhall be done. 

His days and times are paſt, 

And my reliance on his trated dates 

Has ſmit my credit. Shakeſpeare. 

My father's promiſe ties me not to time, 

And bonds without a date they ſay are void. Dryden. 
4. Concluſion, end. 

What time would ſpare from ſteel receives its date; 

And monuments, like men, ſubmit to fate. Pope. 
5. Duration, continuance. 

New heav'ns, new earth, ages of endleſs date, 

Founded in righteouſneſs. Milton. 8 

To DaTE, verb act. [ dater, Fr. dato, Lat.] to ſet a date to a writ- 
ing, to note the time when an event happened. Tis all one, in 
ref of eternal duration yet behind, whether we begin the world 
ſo many millions of ages ago, or date from the late æra of 6000 years; 
Bentley. 
| To all their dated backs he turns you round, Pope. 
Da'rTzD, part. of to date [date, Fr. datus, Lat. given or ſent] hav- 

ing the day of the month and year, &c. | . 5 
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f D AV 

Da“ TrI ESS, adj. having no fixed time or date. 

The fly-ſlow hours ſhall not determinate 

The dareleſi limit of thy dear exile. Shakeſpeare. 
Dares [date date, Fr. datteri, It. N dadyli, Lat. Jaxlo- 
V,, Gr.] the fruit of the date-tree. They call for dates and quinces 
in the paſtry. Shakeſpeare. Dates are eſteemed moderately ſtrength- 
ening and aſtringent, but at preſent we make little uſe of them in En- 
2 The beſt for medicinal uſe are thoſe of Tunis, and the coun- 
try thereabouts. 
preſſed and dry ; 
thoſe not preſſed 
5 feng, fbf. a ſpecies of palm which produces the dates 
Da'Tz-trEr, /ubf. a ſpecies of palm which produces the dates. 

Da'r181 [in logic] hay of the nodes of (opiſin, in the third 
figure, wherein the major is an univerſal affirmative, and the miror 
and concluſion particular affirmative propoſitions. 

Da- All who ſerve God are happy; 
Ti- But ſome who ſerve God are poor; 
Si Therefore ſome who are poor are happy. _ 

Da'T1ive Caſe I dati, Fr. dativo, It. dativus, Lat. with gramma- 
rians] the third of the fix caſes, uſed in actions of giving and reſtor- 
ing, denoting the perſon to whom any _—_ is given, or to whoſe 

rofit or loſs any thing is referred. In Engliſh the dative is expreſſed 
by the ſigns 0 or for. | : 3 | 
_ "DamTavs Tutelage [in civil law] a tutelage of a minor appointed by 
| a magiſtrate. Theſe are termed ative executors, who are appointed 


ſuch by the judge's decree, as adminiſtrators with us here in England. 
Ayliffe. 


They are preſerved three different ways; ſome 
others preſſed more moderately ; but the beſt are 
at all, only moiſtened with the juice of other 


ſure. a 

To Daus verb act. [vabber, Du. dauber, Fr. to cuff or bang, 
alſo to banter. It is ſometimes ſpelt dawb ; but daub is better, as 
coming nigher the original] 1. To beſmear with ſomething that 
ſticks. She took an ark of bulruſhes and daubed it with ſlime. Exo- 
dus. 2. To paint coarſely. Haſty daubing will ſpoil the picture. Or- 
way. A lame imperfect piece, rudely daubed over. Dryden. 3. To 
cover a thing with ſomewhat ſpecious or ſtrong, ſo as to diſguiſe what 
it lies on. 

So ſmooth he daab'd his vice with ſhew of virtue, 

He liv'd from all attainder of ſuſpect. Shake/peare, 
4. To lay any thing on another gaudily and with oftentation. Better 
be grac'd with elegancy than dub d with coſt. Bacon. Let him be 
daul'd with lace. Dryden. 5. To flatter groſsly. Conſcience will not 
daub nor flatter. South. 5 

Daus yourſeif with honey and youll never want flice, The Ger- 
mans fay ; Wer ich zum ſühaak machet den freffen die woelke. (Ile 
who makes a ſheep of himſelf, will be devoured by wolves.) 

To Daus, verb neut. To play the hypocrite. I cannot dau it fur- 
ther. Shakeſpeare. 

A Dav'str [of dub] a low painter, one that paints coarſely. 
His picture had been drawn at length by the daubers. Dryden. 

A ſign-poſt dauber would diſdain to paint 
The one-ey'd hero on his elephant. Dryden. 
Dau' BRT, falt. [of doub] an old word for any thing artful. She 
Works by charms, by ſpells, and ſuch daubry is beyond our element. 
Shakeſpeare. 
 Dav'sy, adj. [of daub] 
Ti induſtrious kind . | 
With dauby wax and flowers the chinks have lin'd. Dryden. 

A la Dau [in cookery] a particular way of dreſſing a leg of 
yeal. Fr. | 

Da'venTRY, a market town of Northamptonſhire, 73 miles from 
London, and in the great road from that city to Cheſter, 

Dau'onTER [ bohton, Sax. daater and batter, Dan. dorter, Su. and 
Run. dochter, Du. tochter, Ger. dauhtar, Goth.] 1, A female child, 
the offspring of a man or woman, the correlative to father and mother, 
Your wives, your darghters, Shakeffeare, 2. A davghter in law, or 
a ſon's wife. 3. A woman in general. Jacob went out to ſee the 
daughters of the land.  Gene/is. 4. In poetry, any deſcendant. 5. 
In the Romiſh church, the penitent of a confeſſor. 

Are you at leifare, holy father, now; 
Or ſhall I come to you at ev'ning maſs ? 
My leiſure ſerves me, penſive daughter, now. Shakeſpeare. 

Marry your ſon when you will, but your DaucnTer when you tan. 
Becauſe a daughter's reputation, if once ſullied, is never to be re- 
ns and therefore it is prudent to prevent a ſlip, where a reaſona- 

le opportunity offers, by a timely marriage, and not to truſt too much 
to the conduct of ſo weak a veſſel ; whereas on the other fide, cuſtom 
has made the ſame frailty fo venial in the male ſex, that it is very 


ſeldom ſo much as thought of, when their marriage is under conſide- 
ration. 


viſcous, adheſive. 


St. Davip's, a city and biſhop's ſee of Pembrokeſhire, ſituated | 


near the Iriſh channel, 20 miles north-weſt of Pembroke. 

St. David's, is alſo the name of a town and fort on the coaſt of 
Coromandel, in the Hither India, about 80 miles ſouth of Fort St. 
George. 

St. Daviy's Day, the firſt day of March, obſerved by the Welſh 
in honour of St. David, anciently biſhop of Minevy in Wales, who 
obtained a ſignal victory over the Saxons, they then wearing leeks in 
their hats, as a mark of diſtinction, and their colours, which cuſtom 
is ſtill obſerved. | 

Davip's-Staff [with navigators] an inſtrument, conſiſting of two 
triangles joined together, each having its bafe arched, and containing 
a quadrant of 90 degrees between them in the circle of their baſes ; it 
is now very rarely, if ever uſed. 

Da'vinists [ſb called of one David George, a glafier or painter 
of Ghent] an heretical ſect about the year 1525, Who were His ad- 
herents. He declared that he himſelf was the true meſſiah, and that 
1 was rd e Sq fill 2 2 was quite empty for want 

f people. He rejected marriage, denied the reſurrection, a 
at Feber bs, held livers ober ertors. e 
| avis? Quadrant [with navigators] an inſtrument to take th 
keight of the ſun at noon, ſtanding with their backs towards it — 
avoid its glaring in their eyes. See QyAbRANT. : 


WI [in old law] that may be given or diſpoſed of at plea- 


to dayen, or advance towards day. Fohnjon, Perhaps of dagian, San. 


. 2 3 8. 
ing round the earth, or by the earth in turning on its On 2x1 Artificial 


DAY 


Davis's Straits, run north. north. weſt from Cape Parewet 
north latitude, to Baffin's Bay, in 80 north latitude, feparatin; in ce 
land from North-America. 8 Greet. 

Da'virt [in a ſhip] a ſhort piece of timber, having a 
end, in which by a ſtrap is hung a pultey to hale up Ye tes at One 
anchor, and faſten it to the bow of a ſhip; alfo another bas an 


to a boat, to which the buoy rope is brought in order to Bing 


anchor. | Weigh the 

To Da uv [of domprey, Fr. domito, Lat. to make tame] to fich 
to put out of heart. Rumours loud that 74427 remoteſt kings — 
: 07, 


Some preſences daunt and difcourage us, when 
9 aſſurance, gre gs : 
A'UNTED, pret. and fart. of ro daun [ dompte, Fr. un! 

tamed] imerrtened g | VOY lau, lu. 

Da'vxTLEss [of daunt] undaunted, not diſcouraged. | 

Put on 
The dauntleſs ſpirit of reſolution. Shaktfptare, 
| Daunthfs he role, and to the fight return d. Dryden. 
Dauntleſ conduct. Pope. | | 
 Da'uxTLEssNEss [of du] the Rate of being without fra, 

diſcouragement. | | 3; 

Dav'ruix, the next heir to the crown of France, which iz fu 
poſed to have proceeded from the name of the Dauphins of ; 
who were ſovereigns of the province of Dauphine, in Fane 
taken the dolphin for their arms; the laſt of thoſe princes Having » 
iſſue, gave his dominions to the crown of France, upon condition hu 
the heir of the crown ſhould be called Dauphin, and ever bear 2 ddl 
phin for his arms. Fr. e | 

Dauruixk, or Davenixy, a province of France, bounded 0h. 
the north by Burgundy, on the eaſt by Piedmont, on the ſouth b 
Provence, and on the welt by the river Rhone, which ſeparates it from 
Languedoc and {.yonois. 

Dawk, (alt. a cant word among artificers, for a hollow or ineiton 
in their tuff, „ Oe 

To Dawn, werb af. to mark with an inciſion, a word among ar. 
tificers. | 
To Dawn [ſuppoſed by the etymologiſts to have been originally 


Others raiſe us to 2 


Viennot, 
e, havin 


1. To begin to grow light, as the day does, Dawning day. Shut: 
ſpcare. As it began to dawn. St. Matthenv. 
Aurora dae, and Phoebus ſhin'd in vain. Pope. 
2. To glimmer obſcurely. From the firſt Jaznizg of any notions in 
his underſtanding. Locke. 3. To begin, tho' faintly ; to give ſon: 
promife of luſtre or eminence. 
While we behold ſuch dauntlaſi worth appear 
In dawning youth. Dryden. 
Thy hand ſtrikes ont fome free defign, | 
When life awakes and Jaws at ev'ry line. Pope. | 
Dawn [from the verb] 1. 'The time between the firſt appearance 
of light and the ſun's riſe. It is reckoned from the time that the ſun 
comes within 18? of the horizon. On to-morrow's dawn. Dryde, 
2. Beginning, firft riſe. Theſe tender circumſtances diffuſe a dawn of |} 
ſerenity over the ſoul. Pope. The dawn of time. Thomſon. 
Da"wxinc, the beginning of the day. Dawnings of beams, and 
promiſes of day. Prior. 15 
Day [dæg, Sax. dag, Dan. and Su. dagh, Du. tag, Ger, 4%, dp. 
and Port. dies, Lat. dag, Goth.] 1. The time from noon to noo, 
called the natural day. . 
How many hours bring about the day? _ 
How many days will kniſh up the year? Shakeſpeare. 
2. The time betwixt the ſun's riſing and ſetting, called the artificial 
day, which is 12 hours, or the part that is light. Why ſtand ye 
here all the day idle? Sr. Matthew. Day's work. Milton. | 
Of night impatient we demand the 4ay; $9 
The day arrives, then for the night we pray: 
The night and. day ſucceſſive come and po, 
Our laſting pains no interruption know. , B/ackmore. C 
3. Light, ſunſhine. Let us walk honeſtly, as in the day. I. 
mans, | 
| The weſt yet glimmers with ſome ſtreaks of day; 
Now ſpurs the lated traveller apace, | 
To gain the timely inn. Shakeſpeare. 
Dawnings of beams, and promiſes of day. Prior. 
4. Any time ſpecified and diſtinguiſhed from other time, an age ; ge- 
nerally in the plural. | | 
The juſteſt man and trueſt in his days. Spenſer. _ 
In theſe days one honeſt man is obliged to acquaint another. Pope, 
At this time of day. Weaadward. 5. Life; commonly in the plural 
He never in his days did a baſe thing ; that is, during his whole life. 
6. The day of conteſt, the conteſt or battle. 
The noble Thanes do bravely in the war; 
The day almoſt profeſſes yours. Shakeſpeare. 
5 His name ſtruck fear, his conduct won the day. Naſcommei. 
7. An appointed or fixed time for any 2 
| y debtors do not keep their day. Dryden. 
appointed for ſome commemoration, 
The field of Agincourt, 3 
Fought on the day of Criſpin Criſpianus Shakeſpeare: 1 ind 
9. From day to day, without certainty or continuance. Merit a 
ſervice doth oblige the Spaniard but from day 1% day. Bacon. the 
Day, as to the beginning of the day, we, in England bens 
natural day at 12 6'clotk at night, which cuſtom we ſeem 1185 
borrowed from the Egyptians, or Romans, who began it att a 
The Jews begin their religious natural day at ſun- ſet, and thus Fo 
Italians, Bohemians, and Polanders. The Jews, CRE SY 
Babylonidtis began their day at ſun-riſing, and fo do _—_ a 
but the Arabianis from noon. The firſt obſervation here mn aſuly 
commentement of the Jews day, will ſerve to explain that p99 
which ſo often occurs in the Mofaic account of the N ny 
the evening and the morning were the firlt day. And io 
ſeventh. Ge. c. i. v. 3. &c. 
Narntal Day, is the ſpace of 24 hours, 


. 


taken up by the ſun in go- 


[ 


D A Z 


brachen day at ſun ſetting, and the Babylonians at ſun- riſing, the 
. | 
Umbri at noon, 
Dar Civil or 
ter midnight. 2, 
cock's cro 


5c. Kolle 10. The evening. 11. Candle time, 12. Bed- time. 
13 


f f the night. 
— 1 ſignifies ſometimes the day of appearance in court, 
d ſometimes the return of writs. | 
n Nne may lee Dar at a op hole. 
zue Hoht may give a man great inſight into things. 
gin gh The longell Day mult dave an end, off | 
as the French ſay : 1! 1 e /i grand jour gue ne vienne a wire. (Be 
pa never ſo long, at length cometh even-ſong.) 
red ſaying is or may be uſed upon auy occaſion when we wouid 
fonify that a thing or ſubject we are ſpeaking of will have an end. 
5 Ay-NET [with fowlers] a net for taking larks, buntings, martins, 
hobbies, Or any other birds that play in the air, and will ſtoop, either 
rey, Oc. | = 
1 7 b 2 without Day [a law term] is to be abſolutely diſ- 
charged the court. | oe 
To have - tag by the Roll [a law term] to have a day of appear- 
ned. - | 
” —— 1. A labourer who works by the day. 2. An arbitra- 
tor, mediator, umpire or judge, Ainſworth. Perhaps rather ſurety. 


Tampere. 7 | 
What art thou | | 
That mak'ſt thyſelf his day/-man, to prolong 
The vengeance preſt. Spenſer. . 


Neither is there any day/-man betwixt us, that might lay his hand 
upon us both. Job. : 5 : : 
To-Dar, adv. on this day. To-day if ye will hear his voice. 
aims. | | | | | FE 
7 The paſt is all by death poſſeſt, 
And frugal fate that guards the reſt, 
By giving bids us hve to-day. Fenton, 
 To-Day me, to-morrow thee, 
Lat. Hodie mihi, cras tibi. TS x 

The Latin inſcription 1s generally placed under ſkeletons, or the re- 
preſentations of them, to ſignify what we muſt all come to. But the 
Engliſh proverb is more u ed when any one in power inſults us, or 
does us wrong, to give him thereby to underftand that our turn will 
come. As we ſay in another proverb: Every dog has his day. It is 
lizewiſe uſed when perſons or parties get authority by turns. The 
Latins likewiſe ſay : Nunc mihi, nunc tibi, benigna. (ſc. Fortuna.) 
The Germans, as we: Heute mir, morgen dir. 
| To Day a man, to morrow a mouſe. 
aid The French ſay : Aujourd hui roi, demain rien. (To- day a king, to- 


morrow nothing.) Fortune is fickle, and the change we ſee in the 


95. world very unaccountable. „ 
ah, To burn (or rather conſume) Dav-Light, to trifle or fool away the 
time, | 


Darf [of day and bed] a bed for eaſe and idleneſs in the day- 

tine, Having come down from a day-bed, where I have left Olivia 

ſleeping, Sidney. | | | | 
Day-Book [of day and book] a tradeſman's book, in which all his 

occurrences of the day are ſet down, a journal. | 

"he apo [of day and break] the dawn, the firſt appearance of 
ght. 5 

: I watch'd the early glories of her eyes, | 

As men for daybreak watch the eaſtern ſkies. Dryden. 


Bi Day-La"your [of day and labour] labour by the day, daily taſk. 
Doth God exact day- labour, light deny'd. Milton. 
Davy-La'pourer [of ae one that works by the day. 
His ſhadowy flail hath threſh'd the corn, 85 
That ten day. labourers could not end. Milton. 
Da'rL16kT [of day and /ight] the light of the day. 
; ot- The drooping daylight gan to fade, | 
| And yield his room to ſad ſucceeding night. Sper/er. 
„Will you murther a man in plain day/ight ? Dryden. 
Pop, D\YLILY, the ſame with 4%. | | 
turd. Da'vsprING [of day and ſpring] the dawn, the riſe of the day. 
o life The breath of heav'n treſh-blowing pure and ſweet, 
| With dayſpring born, here leave me to reſpire. Milton. 
Da"vsTar [of day and far] the morning ſtar. 
So ſinks the dayſtar in the ocean bed, X 
_ And yet anon repairs his drooping head, Milton. 
AYTIME [of day and time] the time in which there is light; op- 
poſed to night. In the dayzime the ſitteth in a watch-tower, and flieth , 
molt by night. Bacon. Keep it under ground in the daytime. Addiſor. 
ar Werg of Land [among the ancients] as much land as could be 
a 8 in one day's work ; or, as it is ſtill called by the farmers, 
rit an ies. | 
Da'rwork [of day and work] day- labour. 
zin the True labour in the vineyard of thy Lord, 
” have Daus ei Prime, thou haſt th impoſed day-work done. Fairfax. 
t ine ns N a days oy apart by ſtatute or order of the court, 
e re to 
a "or aller ng, returned, or when the party ſhall appear upon 
,rſians 3 Ars of Grace [in commerce] are three days after the time a bill 
on the ne ror as, if a bill be to be paid 10 days after fight, it is not 
900 Pad till 13 days, allowing the 3 days of grace. 
i And ad "9s $ Fourney [in ſcripture] is accounted 3 3 miles, 172 paces 
| to 2 
4 — Day's Journey [in Scripture] is 600 paces, 
1 in g0- 2 ſort of glittering ſtone found in the tin or lead mines. 
15 1 verb ad. ¶ dyæs, Sax. ] to overpower with ſudden light. 
frei ſcial ey ſmote the gliitering armies as they ſtand 


ith quiv'ring beams, which dax d the wond'ring eye. Fairfax, 


Poor human kind, all dard in open day, 
Err after bliſs, and blindly miſs their way. Dry: 
4 Daz ED Lock, an aſtoniſhed look. 
Daz ED Palled, as dazed bread, i. e. dough baked, 


Dazzp Meat, palled by roaſting at a ſlack fire. 
Da'z1eD, rather Das:exv. See Dais v. 


Let us 
Find out the prettieſt dazied plot we can, 
And make him a grave. Shakeſpeare. 


To Da'zzLt, verb a&. (probably of diiyſelen, Du.] See to Daze; 
1. To offend the fight with too much light. 
They rather dazz/e mens eyes than open them. Bacon. 
Now they dazz/ed are, now clearly ſee. Dawies. 
A dazzling expreſſion ſerves only to damage them, and eclipſe ther 
beauty. Pope. 2. To ſtrike or furprize with ſplendor. 


Thoſe heav'nly ſhapes | 
Will 4azz/e now this earthly, with their blaze 
Inſufferably bright. Milton. 


Ah friend ! to de let the vain deſign, 
To raiſe the thought or touch che heart be thine. Pope. 


To DazzL E, verb neut. to be overpowered with light, to loſe the 
power of ſeeing. 5 


Thy fight is young, YE : 
| And thou ſhalt read, when mine begins to dazzle. Shakeſpeare. 
An overſight maketh the eyes daaxle. Bacon. 
D. B. An abbreviation of batchelor of divinity. | | 
| De, is a Latin prepoſition of a great many Engliſh. words, and ſig- 
niſies from. It ſometimes likewiſe extends the ſenſe of words. 
Dea"ctxaTeD [deacinatus, of de, and acinus, Lat, a kernel] clean- 
ſed from the kernels. | | 
DEz"acon [ diacre, Fr. diacono, It. Sp. and Port. diaconus, Lat. of 
d. aue, of di,, Gr. to miniſter or ſerve] a miniſter or ſervant in 
the church, of the loweſt order of the clergy, whoſe office is to aſſiſt the 
prieſt in divine ſervice, and the diſtribution of the holy ſacrament, to 
inſtruct youth in the catechiſm, &c. The conſtitutions that the apo- 
ſtles made concerning deacons are urged by the diſciplinarians. Pp. San- 
derſon. | | 
Dz"aconess [from deacon ; in the primitive church] a woman of 
probity, gravity, and piety, who was choſen to aſſiſt thoſe of her own 


ſex in religious concerns. 


D#'aconsmie [of AA and pip, an Engliſh termination for of- 
fice] the office or dignity of a deacon. | 
Deap {irreg. part. paſſ. of to die] See To Dix. | 
Dab, adj. dead, Sax. dondt, Du. todt, Ger. dood, Dan, doed, 
Su.] 1. Being without life, inanimate. | | 
All, all but truth drops dead-born from the preſs, 
Like the laſt gazette or the laſt addreſs. Pope. 
2. Deprived of life. : 
She either from her hopeleſs lover fled, | 
Or with diſdainful glances ſhot him dead. Dryden. 


3. With of before the cauſe of death. The crew all except himſelf 
were dead of hunger. Arbuthnot. 4. Imitating death, ſenſeleſs, mo- 


tionleſs. The chariot and horſe are caſt into a dead ſleep. P/alms. 
Procuring dead ſleeps. Bacon. 5. Unactive. According to the quick 
vent or abundance, or the dead fale or ſcarcity. Carew. Dead calms 


are in the ocean. Dryden and Lee. The dead weight of unemployed + 


time. Locke. 6. Empty, vacant. It ſeemeth to the eye a ſhorter di- 
ſtance of way, if it be all d and continued, than if it have trees or 
buildings. Bacon. Nought but a blank remains, and a dead void 
ſpace. Dryden. 7. Uſeleſs, unprofitable. Commodities lay dead 
upon their hands for want of vent. Bacon. To let ſo glorious an attri- 
bute lay dead and uſcleſs by him. Addiſon. 8. Dull, gloomy, unem- 


ployed. They came in the dead winter to Aleppo. Knolles. A ſpot | 
covered with trees gives us a view of the moſt gay ſeaſon in the midſt 
of that which is the moſt dead and melancholy. Addiſon. 9. Still, ob- 


ſcure. The dead darkneſs of the night. Hayward. 10. Having no 
reſemblance of life. I muſt touch the ſame features over again, and 
change the dead colouring of the whole. Dryden. 11. Obtuſe, not 
ſprightly ; uſed of ſounds, The bell ſeemed to ſound more dead than 
it did. Boyle. 12. Dull, not affectin g. How cold and dead does a 
prayer appear, that is compoſed in the moſt elegant forms of ſpeech, 
when it is not heightened by ſolemnity of phraſe from the ſacred ſcrip- 


' tures. Addiſon. 13. Taſteleſs, vapid. Spoken of liquors; as, dead 


wine. 14. Uninhabited. Left under dead walls and dry ditches. Ar- 
buthnot. 1 5. Without the natural force; as, a dead fire. 16. Not 
having the power of vegetation ; as, a dead tree or branch. 17. (A- 
mong divines) the ſtate of ſpiritual death, lying under the power of ſin. 
You hath he quickened who were dead in treſpaſſes. Epheſians. 
The De ap, /ub/?. dead men. | 
The dead infpir'd with vital life again. Dryden. 
The dead ſhall riſe and live again. Locke. 
The laft trumpet wakes the lazy dead. Smith. 
Drap, /ub/. the time in which there 1s remarkable ſtillneſs, as at 
midnight. The dead of winter. South. Dead of night. Dryer. 
To Dt ap, verb neut. [from the noun] to loſe its force. Iron, as 
ſoon as it is out of the fire, deadeth ſtraightwiſe. Bacon. 
To Dx ap, or To Dea'Dtn, verb ae. 1. To deprive of any force or 
ſenſation. The ſound may be extinguiſhed or deaded. Bacon. The 
mpanum mult be ſtretched, otherwiſe the laxneſs of that membrane 
will dead and damp the ſound. Holder, That activity which is natu- 
ral to the human ſoul, it is not in the power of ſleep to deaden or abate. 
Speator. 2. To make vapid; as liquor. The beer or the wine have 
not been palled or deaded. Bacon. . 
Ds ap-DoinG, part. adj. [of dead and do] deſtructive, having the 
wer to kill, or make dead. Hold, dear Lord, your dead: doing hand: 
penſer. . 
They never care how many others 
They kill, without regard to mothers, 
Or wives or children, ſo they can | 
Make up ſome fierce dead. dbing man. Hudibras. 
DE ap-LIFT Fo dead and lift] hopeleſs exigency. 
Have no power at all, nor ſhift, 
To help itſelf at a dead-lift. Hudibras. | 
Who gives away his goods before he is Ds ab, 
Take a beetle and knock him on the yead, 
4Q 4 The 
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DEA. 


The Italians ſay : Chi ca il ſus inanzi morire, i apparechia aſſai pa- 


tire. (Goes the way to ſuffer ſufficiently himſelf.) 


At a certain city of Saxony (if I miſtake not, na 4 is to be 

, and un- 
der it an inſcription to this purpoſe, of which they give the following 
relation: A wealthy inhabitant of that city, having divided his eſtate 
among his children, and put them in poſſeſſion of 1t in his life time; 
was afterwards reduced to extreme poverty, and his own children 
were ſo far from being grateful, that they refuſed him the ver) bare 
ſupports of life, and r* him to aſk charity elſewhere. He lived 
to be again maſter of a plentiful fortune, which he bequeathed to the 
public for charitable uſes, on condition to have this warning expoſed to 
public view for ever. The Scots tell much the ſame ſtory of one John Bell. 


ſeen, hanging over one of the gates of the eity, a large clu 


As Deap as a doot- nail. Or, 
As De ap as a herring, 


* 


bringing it to market alive. 


Dab Mens Eyes [in a ſhip] ſmall blocks or pullies, having many 


holes, but no ſhivers, on which the lanniers run. 
Dz ap Cargo, what a ſhip wants of her full loading. 


Dx ap Freight, the freight a ſhip loſes for want of being full, or the 
freight paid by the merchant, by agreement, tho" he has not ſent his 


full complement of goods on board. 


De ap Lights [in a ſhip] the ſhutters for the cabbin-windows, gene- 


rally put up, or in moſt ſhips rather let down in a ftorm. 


Dab Men, empty pots or bottles on a tavern or alchouſe table. 


A low cant phraſe among toapers 
Dab Neap [with mariners] a low tide. 
De ap Nettle, the herb archangel. 


Dead Pledge, a mortgage or pawning things for ever, if the money 


borrowed be not paid at the time agreed on. 


Deb Rechoning [with navigators] is that eſtimation, judgment, or 
reckoning, that they make where the ſhip is, by keeping an account 
of her way by the log, by knowing the courſe they have fteered by the 
compaſs, by refifying all with allowance for drift, lee-way, c. ac- 
cording to the ſhip's trim: So that this reckoning is without any obſer- 
vation of ſun, moon, or ſtars; and it is to be rectified as often as any 


ood obſervation can be had. 


Dab Rifeng [with ſailors] that part of the ſhip that lies aft, he- 


tween her keel and her floor-timbers. 


Dt ap Ropes [of a ſhip] thoſe ropes which do not run in any block 


or pulleys. | 
Deap Tops [in huſbandry] a diſeaſe in trees. 


Dez ap Mater [with mariners] is the eddy water that is next behind 
the ſtern of the ſhip, which is ſo termed, becauſe it does not pals away 
ſo ſwiftly, as that water does that runs by her ſides , fo that when a ſhip 
hasa great eddy following her ſtern, they ſay, ſhemakes much dead water, 

To Dza'ven [of bead, Sax.] to take away from the force of a 
weight, blow, fe. | 

_ Dea'DLy, adj. [of deadlic, Sax.] 1. Cauſing death, deſtructive, 


murtherous. 
As if that name, 
Shot from the deadly level of a gun 
Did murther her. | Shakeſpeare. 
Dry mourning will decay more deadly bring, 
As a north wind burns a too forward ſpring. Dryden. 


2. Mortal, implacable. The Numidians are deadly enemies unto the 


Turks. Knolls. 


Deapuly Feud [in law] is an unappeaſable hatred, which proceeds 
ſo far as to ſeek revenge, even by the death of the adverſary. 


DeaprLy, adv.-1. In a manner refembling one dead. 
Star'd each on other, and look'd d-adly pale. Shakeſpeare, 
Aſk'd him why he look'd fo deadly wan. Dryden. 
2. Mortally. The groanings of a deadly wounded man. Exzekzel. 


Implacably, deſtructively. 4. Sometimes in a ludicrous ſenſe, only 


to enforce the ſignification of a word, 5 
Mettled ſchoolboys ſet to cuff, | 
Will not confeſs they have done enough, 
Tho? deadly weary. Orrery. 
Lewis was deadly canning. Arbuthnot. 
De a'pwess [of drad] 1. Want of warmth, want of affection. 


race removes the deſert of inclination, by taking off our natural d4ead- 
neſs and diſaffection. Rogers. 2. Weakneſs of the vital powers, inac- 


tivity of the ſpirits. 
' Your gloomy eyes betray a deadneſs, | 
And inward languiſhing. Dryden and Lee. 


2. Vapidneſs, loſs ot ſpirit. Spoken of liquors. Deadneſ5 or flatneſs of 


cyder. Mortimer. 


Deaps [in the tin mines] ſuch parcels of common earth as lie above 


the ſhelves, which uſually contain the ſhoad. | 


Dear [deap, Sax. Borf, Su. oof, Du. taub, Ger. doolre, Dan.] 
1. Not having the ſenſe of hearing. The deaf and dumb are dumb 


only by conſequence of their want of hearing. Holder. 
If any fins afflict our life, 
With that prime ill, a talking wife, 
Till death ſhall bring the kind relief, 
We muſt be patient or be deaf, Prior. | 


2. With to before the thing that ought to be heard. I will be deaf to 


pleading and excuſes. Shakeſpeare. 
Deaf to her fondeſt call. Roſcommon, 
Deaf to the rumour of fallacious fame. Pope. 
3. Deprived of the power of hearing. 
q Deaf with the noiſe 1 took my haſty flight. Dryden, 
4. Obſcurely heard. 
Nor ſilence is within, nor voice expreſs, 
But a deaf noiſe of ſounds that never ceaſe, 
Confus'd and chiding like the hollow roar | 
Of tides receding from th' inſulted ſhoar. Dryden. 
Mone ſo Dray as He who will not hear. 
Spaniſh ; No ay peor ſordo g us el pne nv quiere oyr, 
To Dar, verb act. to deprive of the power of hearing. 
Hearing hath 4% d our ſailors. Donne. 
Flutt'ring round his temples, 4% his ears. Dryſen. 


Why a door-nail in the former more than any other is not eaſily de- 
termined, The latter ſaying is taken from the ſuddenneſs of this fiſn's 
dying after it is out of water, inſomuch that there is no poſſibility of 
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To D#«'rew, verb af. [de apnian, Sax. doofen,.f | 
, . 5 * n Du. do f 
Ger. taeuben, H. Ger.] to make deaf, to deprive wen, L. 
hearing. ; | ta: the power of 
Exclaiming loud 
For juſtice, deaſens and diſturbs the crowd, 
_ — _ and horns, and dogs he flies 
eafen'd and itunn'd with their promiſcuous cries 41, 
mug F15h, ſomething hard of — n dien 
EA FLY, adv. from deaf] 1. In a manner hard de 1. 
2, L fenſe of ſounds. E 9 bern. 
E rNESS [deapnerye, Sax.] 1. Hardneſs or wa 
hearing. Ihoſe who are deaf and dumb, are dumb . 
nee 


Dryden, 


from their deafne/s. Holder, 2. Unwillingneſs to hear. ] found 
a deafneſs, that no declaration from the biſhops could take ſuch 
Charlies. wy Place. | 


 Deayyo'nesTeD, part. [in law books] being diſcharged from be. 


ing foreſt, or freed and exempted from foreſt laws. 


Dar, /u//?. dl, Sax, deel, L. Ger. Dan. and Su. thei 
dail, Goth.] 1. A part. A great deal of that which had 1 van 
to be removed. Hocher. 2. Quantity, degree of more or leſs = | 
general word for expreſſing much joined with the word great 8¹ . 
matter fitter and better a great deal for teachers. Hooker, A de * 
ſign, not to be carried on without a great dba, of artifice 4s 
_ 3. The giving or dividing of the cards. The dal, the ſhuſſe. 
ad 6h . 5 : - e 
1 we e cut wife 4. (Veple, Du.) fir You 3 As, a piece of 4, 
To DAL, irreg. verb act. ſnz#lan, Sax. deylen, Du. deelen 
theilen, H. Ger. deela, Su.] 1, To divide or portion out . yy 


rent perſons. Deal thy bread to the hungry. Proverbs. Their por. 


tion of knowledge is dealt to mankind. Addifor. 2. To ſcatter 
throw about. Hiſſing thro' the ſkies the feather'd deaths were 4 
Dryden. 3. To give gradually. 5 
Ihe mighty mallet dea/; reſounding blows, 
Till the proud battlements her towers incloſe. Gay. 

To Prar, verb neut. 1. To trade, to traffic, 2. To act between 
two perſons. - He that dealeth between man and man raiſeth his own 
credit with both. Bacon. 3. To behave well or ill in any tranſaction 
If he will deal clearly and impartially, he will acknowledge all this 
Tilloſon. 4. To act in any manner in general, : 

Foes to my reſt, and my ſwect ſſeep's diſturbers, 

Are they that 1 would have thee deal upon. Shakeſpeare, - 

5. To deal by, to treat well or ill. Such an one gals not fairly by his 
mind. Locke. 6. 7o.deal in, to be engaged in, to practiſe. Plain. 
dealing in denying 79 deal in ſuits is honoarable. Bacon. None dray 
upon themſelves more diſpleaſure than thoſe authors that deal in polit 
cal matters. Adaifon. 7. To deal avith, to treat in any manner either 
well or ill. Not wronged nor hardly dealt with. Spenſer. : 

Will they not aza/- | 

Morſe avith his followers, than with him they dealt? Milt. 
With the freedom of a friend, dealing plainly with me. Pope. g. J. 
deal with, to contend with. If ſhe hated me, I ſhould know what 
paſtion to dea“ with, Sidney, The people eaſy to be dealt with, whilt 
they ſtand in fear. Hayward. 

DEALT [irreg.pret. and part. 220, of to deal.] See To Dear. 

To DEAL BAT R [dealbaturm, ſup. of dealbo, from de, and albu, 
Lat. white] to whiten, to make white. | 

Dz a1B4A'T10N, Lat. act of whitening of making white. A word 


now almoſt obfolete. Brown uſes it. 


Dea"rer [dælan, Sax. to divide] 1. A trader, buyer or {cller 
Where fraud is permitted or connived at, the honeſt dealer is always 
undon?.. Szbit. 2. One that has to do with any thing. Small dean, 

in wit and learning give themſelves a title from their firſt adventure, 
dwift. 3. One Who deals or diftriqutes cards. | 

Dta"Line, ſubſt. [from deal; dæling, Sax.] 1. Trade, traffic, The 
doctor mult be rich, he had great dealings in his way. Swift. 2. Prac- 
tice, action. The dealings of men who adminiſter government. Heir, 
He mult write a ſtory of the empire, that means to tell of all ther 
dealings in this kind. Raleigh. 3. Intercourſe. Men would promote 
it in all their private dealings. Addiſon. 2. Meaſure of treatment, 
rules by which one treats another. God's gracious dzalings with men. 
Hammond. | & | 


Dz as, fir-boards or planks. See 4th ſenſe of Dear. 


_ DeampuLa'TION [deambulatio, Lat.] the act of walking abroad. 


4 Dea"MBULAaTORY [deambulatorium, Lat.] a gallery or place t 
walk in. | 

Dea/mBuLaTORY [deambulatorius, Lat.] walking about, change: 
able or moveable, relating to the practice of walking abroad. 

Deams'xa [with the romans] a goddeſs ſuppoſed to preſide ore! 
menſtruous women. 

Drax [Sp. deyen, Fr. decano, It. decanus, Lat. diane Gr.] 2 
dignified clergyman, who is next under the biſhop and chief of the 
chapter in a cathedral or collegiate church; as, dean of York, of Lin- 
coln, of St. Paul's, of Weſtminſter. From the Greek, dna, ten; be. 
cauſe he was anciently ſet over ten canons, or prebendaries at leaſt, in 
ſome cathedral church. i. As there are two foundations of cathe | 
dral churches in England, the old and the new (the new are tho 
which Henry VIII. upon ſuppreſſion of abbeys, transformed from ab- 
bot or prior and convent to dean and chapter) for thoſe of the old foun- 
dation are brought to their dignity much like biſhops, the 1 
ſending out his conge delire to the chapter, the chapter then chuling, 
the king then yielding his royal aſſent, and the biſhop ef 
them, and giving his mandate to inſtal them. Thoſe of the new foul: 
dation are inſtalled by virtue of the king's letters patent, without 1 
tion or confirmation. This word is al applied to the chief of ang 
peculiar churches or chapels ; as, the dean of the ting's chapel, = 
of the arches, the dean of St. George's chapel at Windſor, and F 
of Bocling in Eſſex. Coauel. The dean and canons or preben 5 
thedral churches, in their firſt inſtitution, were not only to be of coul 


| ſel with the biſhop for his revenue, but chiefly for his government in 


cauſes eccleſiaſtical. Bacon. | 
Dean and CHAPTER, a ſpiritual 88 conſiſting of nac 
able perſons, as the dean and his prebendaries. 0 
Rural Dan, à curate appointed by the biſhop and n . 
have juriſdiction over other miniſters and pariſhes, adjoining of ; dean. 
Dza'xrr. [vinconjuc, Sax.] 1. The office or juriſdiction o. I 
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could no 1on keep the deanry of the chapel royal. Clarendon, 
of a dean. 
2. 1 2 deans in one; or if that's too much trouble, 
Inſtead of the deans, make the deanry double. Swif?. 
he houſe of a dean. Away with her to the deanry. Shakeſpeare. 
3 Aas [of diacon and rep, Sax. diaconatus, Lat.] the office 


. a dean. 
or — ple a fruit much eſteemed in Devonſhire. 
Dean's Pears the Michael pear. | 
x, adj. I deon, dion or dyr, of dinan, Sax. to account dear to 
Kerr ag Dan. and Su. dier, Du. duer, L. Ger. theuer, H. Ger.] 
him Valuable, precious, coſting a great price. 
. What made directors cheat the South-ſea year? 
To feed on ven'ſon when it fold ſo dear. Pope. 
favourite. 
i ge nd me and he holds me dear. Shakeſpeare. 
The dear, dear name, ſhe bathes in lowing tears, 
Hangs o'er the tomb. Addiſon. 2 

Scarce, not plentiful; as, a dear year. 4. It ſeems ſometimes to 

be uſed for drear, ſad, hateful, grie vous. 
a Let us return, | a 8 
And ſtrain what other means is left unto us, 
In our dear peril. N 
Would I had met my deareſt foe in heav'n, 
Or ever I had ſeen that day. Shakeſpeare. 
Dean, /ubſt. a word of endearment. | 
That kiſs 8 
I carried from thee, dear. Shakeſpeare. 
See, my dear, | | 
How laviſh nature has adorn'd the year. Dryden, 
D8x/nBOUGHT, adj. [of dear and bought) purchaſed at a high rate, 
Forget not what my ranſom coſt, | 
Nor let my dearbought foul be loſt. Roſcommon. 
Dzar Joys, a nick name given to Iriſhmen. A cant phraſe. 
D8xrLING, . [now written darling] a favourite, 
Hercules and Hebe, and the reſt | 
Of Venus? dearlings, through her bounty bleſt, Spenſer. 

Dex RL, adv. [from dear] 1. Lenderly, paſſionately, with great 
fondneſs. He loved her dearly. . Wotton. 2. At a high price. It was 
rarely bought, and then alſo bought dearly enough with ſuch a fine. 
Bacm, Turnus ſhall dearly pay for faith forſworn. Dryden. 

To Draxw I[dynnan, Sax.] to hide, to mend a hole in cloaths by 
imitating the texture thereof. See To Darn. | 

Dra'xxkEss [of deopne ppe, Sax.] 1. Coſtlineſs, ſcarcity, high 

rice, The dearneſs of corn. Sarift. 2. Fondneſs, kindneſs. My 
bald holds you well, and in dearne/ſs of heart hath holp to effect your 
enſuing marriage. Shakeſpeare. The great dearneſs of friendſhip be- 
tween them. Bacon. | | 

Dza/nxLy, adv. [deonn, Sax.] ſecretly, unſeen. Now obſolete. 

They heard a rueful voice that dearnly cry'd, 
With piercing ſhrieks. Spenſer. 

DzaxTA [of bdeoph, Sax. dierte, Du. duerte, O. Ger. theurung, 
H. Ger.] 1. Great ſearcity of food, In times of dearth it drained 
much coin to furniſh us with corn. Bacon. Terrible years of dearth 
of corn, Swift, 2. Want, famine. | 

Pity the dearth that I have pin'd in, 5 
By longing for that food ſo long a time. Shakeſpeare. 
Of every tree that in the garden grows, 
Eat freely with glad heart, fear here no dearth. Milton. 
. Barrenneſs, Dearth of plot and narrowneſs of imagination may be 
ebſerved in all their plays. Dryden. | 

To DearT1'cuLaTE, verb act. [dearticulatum, ſap. of dearticule, 
from de, and articulus, Lat, a joint] to diſjoint, to diſmember. 

DrarTicuLa'TIONn. See DiarTHRO's1s. | Lo 
To DRK TATRE [deartuatum, of de, and artus, Lat. a joint] to diſ- 
Joint, quarter or cut in pieces; to diſmember. 

DzaTH [deach, Sax. Doodr, Du. tadt, Ger. dood, Dan. docd, Su.] 
1. A privation of life, which is conſidered in the ſeparation of the ſoul 
rom the body. | | 

Death, a neceſſary end, 
Will come, when it will come. Shakeſpeare. 
From the firſt moment of his vital breath, 
To his laſt hour of unrepenting death. Dryden. 
2. Mortality, deſtruction. 
Traffie with Macbeth, 
In riddles and affairs of death. Shakeſpeare. 
3: The ſtate of the dead. | oy 
In ſwiniſh ſleep | 
Their drenched natures lie as in a death. Shakeſpeare. 

4. The manner of dying. Thou ſhalt die the deaths of them that are 

lain in the midſt of the ſeas. Z=ekiel. 5. The image of mortality re- 


a bone in his mouth, than to either. Shakeſpeare. 
gaze now, 'tis but to ſee, 
at manner of death's head twill be, 
nit is free oo 
From that freſh upper ſkin, 
6 e gazer's joy and fin. Sucking. | 
1 Not to ſuffer a man of death to live. Bacon. 7. Cauſes 


Grin clam'rous plovers feel the leaden death. 

wk nation, eternal torments, Keep us from all ſin an 
» ITO 1 

Church Catch iſm. our ghoſtly enemy, and from everlaſting death. 


f Dar g no calendar. 
That 1s, comes at * 


That is Dzaru defies the phyſician, Ty 


, when deat 


preſented by a ſkeleton. I had rather be married to a death's head 


the lat here is death in the pot. 2 Kings. He caught his death 
Achal county ſeſſions. Addiſon. 8. Deſtroyer. All the endeavours 
Ke es uſed to meet with Hector, and be the death of him, is the in- 
Ae comprehends the laſt day's battle. Pope. 9. (In poetry) 
ument of death. Deaths inviſible come mg with fire. Dry- 

ope. 10. eee 


0 all times, and has no regard to days, ſeaſons or 
* denial! % another proverb has it: Death, when it comes, will have 


death comes, it is not all the ſkill of phyſicians, or 
eines, that can avail. The Latins ſay : Contra vim 
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mortis non off medicamen in hortis, The Germans: Für den todt id 
kein kraut gewachlen; or, Wider des coves kraft hiltkt kcines krautes 


latkt. 


. _ is painted as a ſkeleton, with wings, and a ſcythe in his 
and. | 

Drarn was likewiſe a deity among the ancients (the daughter of 
. and night) and was by them repreſented in the ſame manner, 
with the addition only of a long black robe embroidered with ſtars. 

Darn [with phyſicians]. is defined a total ſtoppage of the circula- 
tion of the blood, and the ceſſation of the animal and vital functions, 
which follow thereupon, as reſpiration, ſenſation, &c. 


Dra“r RED [of deathand bed] the bed in which a man is confined 
by mortal ſickneſs. 


Take heed of perjury, 

Thou art on thy death-bed, Shakeſpeare: | 

Then round our death. be every friend ſhould run. Dryer. 
Dea"Taevr [of death and full] full of laughter, deſtructive. Your 


| 97 was ſuch as you would ſpare his life for many death/u/ torments. 
maney. 


Blood, death, and deathful deeds in that noiſe; 
Ruin, deſtruction at the utmoſt point. Milton. 
The deathful ſcene, princes on princes roll'd. Pope. 

Da“ THL Ess [dearhleap, Sax,] immortal, everlaſting. God hath 
only immortality, tho' angels and human fouls be deathleſs. Boyle. 
Deathleſs laurel is the victor's due. Dryden. 

DEAa"THLIKE [of death and /ike] reſembling death either in its hor- 


ors or quietneſs, gloomy, calm. 


Why doſt thou let thy brave foul lie ſuppreſt 

In dearhl:ke {lumbers ? Craſbaau. 

A deathlike ſleep! | 

A gentle wafting to immortal life. Milton. 

Black melancholy fits, and round her throyys 

A deathlike ſlumber, and a dread repoſe. Pope. 

DeaTn's-Dook [of death and door} a near approach to death, the 

gates of death. Now a low phraſe. Afflicted to death's-dorr with a 


_ vomiting. Thlr. 


Dea"rusMan [of death and man] executioner, headſman. As, 
deathſmen, you have rid this ſweet young prince. Shakeſpeare, 

Dea'"ruwarcn [of death and watch] a {mall inſect. 

Mr. Allen, in the Philoſophical 'T'ranfattions, relates, that it is a 


ſmall inſe& or beetle 5 16ths of an inch long, of a dark brown colour, 
ſpotted ; having pellucid wings under the vagina, a large cap or hel- 
met on the head, and two antennæ proceeding from beneath the eyes, 


and doing the office of proboſcides. The part it beats withal, as he 
obſerv'd, was the extreme edge of the face, which he calls the upper 
lip, the mouth being protracted by this bony part, and lying under- 
neath out of view. Mr. Derham confirms this account; but that in- 
ſtead of ticking with the upper lip. he obſerved the inſect to draw its 
mouth back and beat with its forehead. He had two, a male and a 
female, which he kept alive in a box ſeveral months, and could bring 
one of them to beat when he would, by imitating its beating. By his - 
ticking noiſe, he would frequently invite the male to get upon the 
other in way of coition, and thence he concludes that ticking or pulſa- 
tion to be the way that theſe inſets woo one another. 

There is alſo another of theſe ticking inſects, different from the ſirſt. 
which will beat ſome hours together without intermiſſion, and his 


ſtrokes are more leiſurely and like thoſe of a watch, whereas the former 


only beats 6 or 8 ſtrokes and leaves off. This latter is a {mall v 
inſect, much like a louſe, and is very common in all parts of the houſe 
in the ſummer months. It is very nimble in running to ſhelter, and 
ſhy of beating when diſturbed. The ticking of this, as well as the 


other, he judges to be the wooing act. The tinkling noiſe of this in- 


ſe& is ſuperſtitiouſſy imagined to prognoſticate death. The ſolemn 
death-awatch click'd the hour ſhe dy'd. Gay. | | 

To DEa'urRaTE [deauratum, of de, and aurum, Lat. gold] to gild 
or lay over with gold. | | 

Deaura'Tion [with apothecaries] the gilding of pills over. 

DeBaccaa'Tion [ debacchatio, Lat.] a raging or inadneſs. 

To Dtza's [probably of debarrer, Fr. is to unbar, or take 
away a bar, and conſequently the reverſe of the Engliſh] to ſhut out, 
to keep from, to hinder. Countries debarred ſrom all commerce by 

unpaſſable mountains. Raleigh. 
To debar us when we need 
Refreſhment. Milton. | 
Debarring us of our wiſhes. Sabi. | | 76 

To DeBa'rp, verb ad. [of de, and barba, Lat. the beard] to de- 
prive of one's beard, od 

Draa RB, part. [debarbatus, Lat.] having the beard cut or pulled 

off. Ry : 
To DtxBa'kk [of debargue, Fr. sbarcare, It.] to diſembark. 
 DrBa'RreED, part. of to debar [of debarre, Fr.] hindered or kept 
from. | | 
| To Depxa'se [abbaiſer, Fr. abbaſſare, It. or from baſe] 1. To 
bring down, to humble, to reduce from a higher to a lower ſtate. Plea- 
ſure and ſenſuality debaſe men into beaſts. Broome. 2. To make mean 
or deſpicable, to diſparage. To debaſe religion with ſuch frivolous 
diſputes. Hecker, Not debaſe himſelf to the management of every trifle. 
Dryden. 3. To ſink, to corrupt with meanneſs. Not letting his ſub- 
je& debaſe his ſtile, and betray him into a meanneſs of expreſion. Ad. 
diſon. 4. To make coin of a metal mixed with a baſer: or too much 
alloy. The coin was much adulterated and debafed. Hale. 
Words ſo debas'd and hard, no ſtone 
Was hard enough to touch them on. Hudibras. 

DeBa'sEMENT. [abbaifſement, Fr. or from debaſe] the att of deba- 
ſing. A wretched debaſement of that prightly faculty the tongue, thus 
to be made the interpreter to a goat. Government of the Tongue. 

DeBa'str [of debaſe] he that debaſes or adulterates. 

DeBa"ranls [of debate] that may be diſputed, The debatable 
ground reſtored, Hayward. kk | 

Dzna'rte [\dibat, F * 1. A perfonal diſpute. Their opinion in 
debate. Locke. Not to furniſh . the tongue with debate and controverſy. 

Watts. 2. A quarrel, ftrife, conteſt. This debate that bleedeth at 
our doors, Betwixt the deareſt friends to raiſe debate. Dryden. 

To Depa'Te, verb ad. [debitre, Fr. debattr, Sp.] to diſpute, to 
controvert a matter. Debate thy cauſe with thy neighbour himſelf, 

| Proverbs, 
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DEB 
Proverbs, He conld not debate any thing without ſome commotion. 
Clarendon. | : 
Jo Depart, werb neut. 1. To deliberate ; with on or pon. 
Your ſeveral ſuits 
Have been conſider'd and debated on. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To diſpute. That great ſoul debating upon the ubje& of life and 
death. Tatler, z. To argue deliberately on a matter. 
DeBa'TeruL, adj. [from debate] 1. Contentious ; ſpoken of per- 
ſons. 2. Conteſted, occaſioning quarrels ; ſpoken of things. 
Dtena'TemenT [of debate] conteſt, controverſy, Without debate- 
ment farther. Shakeſpeare. ; : 

Draven [debauche, Fr.] riotouſneſs, banquetting, drunkenneſs, 
| Jewdneſs. He will for ſome time contain himſelf within the bounds of 
ſobriety. till he recovers his former debauch. Calamy. 

The firſt phyſicians by debauch were made, 
Exceſs began, and ſloth ſuſtains the trade. Dryden. 

To DeBav'cn [debancher, Fr.] 1. To corrupt a perſon's manners; 
to mar or ſpoil. To debauch a king, to break his laws. Dryden. 2. 
To corrupt with lewdneſs. EE 

Men ſo diforder'd, ſo debauch'd and bold, 
That this our court, infected with their manners, 
Shews like a riotous inn. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To corrupt by intemperance. To debauch himſelf by intemperance. 
Tillotſon. 4. To ſeduce and violate a woman. 8 | 
Dtzav'cued, part. of to debauch [debauche, Fr.] lewd, inconti- 
nent. 


A Depavcue't [debauche, Fr.] a riotous perfon, a lecher, a drun- 


| kard. Could we prevail with the greatelt debauchzes to change their 
lives. South. iy 


DeBav'cnes [of debauch] one who ſeduces others to intemperance 


or lewdneſs, one that corrupts. 
DzxBav'cutry [from — 
drunkenneſs. Oppoſe debauchery 


exceſs, incontinency, revelling, 
y temperance. Sprat. Theſe, in- 


ſtead of leflening enormities, occaſion twice as much debauchery. Swift. 


DzeBav'cument [of debanch] the act of debauching or vitiating. 
The debauchment of nations. Taylor. . 
To DrRE'L, or To DEBETLLATE [debe/lo, Lat.] to overcome in 
war. The extirpating and debellating of giants. Bacon. 
im long of old 
Thou didſt dete/, and down from heaven caſt. Milton. 
DeBtLLa'TION [| debellatio, Lat.] the act of overcoming or bringing 
under by war. Lat. | | 
De BENE ESssE [a law phraſe] as, to take a thing de bene ep, i. e. 
take it or allow of it for the preſent, till the affair ſhall come to be more 
fully debated and examined, and then to ſtand or fall according to the 
merit of the thing in its own nature. | 
 Dx&'peNHAm, a market town of Suffolk, 86 miles from London. 
'DeBe'NnTURE | debentur, from debeo, Lat. to owe} a bill drawn upon 
the public, or a kind of writing in the nature of a bond, to charge the 
common wealth to ſecure the ſoldier, ſeaman, creditor, or his aligns, 
the ſum due, upon auditing the accounts of his arrears. A writ or 
note by which a debt is claimed. | e 
| You modern wits, ſhould each man bring his claim, 
Have deſperate debentures on your fame, 
And little would be left you, I'm afraid, 
If all your debts to Greece and Rome were paid. S7/?. 
Deve'nTuRE [in the Exchequer and King's Houſe] a writing gi. 
ven to the ſervants, for the payment of their wages, Oc. 
DeBexTURE [in traffic] is the allowance of cuſtom paid inward, 
which a merchant draws back upon the exportation of the goods 
which were before imported. . 
Dr'BET, Lat. he oweth] a term uſed of that which remains un- 
paid, after an account has been {tated. 4Y | 
DzeBEeT and SoLET, Lat. {in law] a writ of right, as if a man 


ſue for any thing, which is now denied, and hath been enjoyed by 


himſelf, and his anceſtors before him. | 
DEI T, aj, [devilis, Lat.] weak, feeble, faint. 
J have not waſh'd my noſe that bled, | 
Or foil'd ſome debile wretch. Shakeſpeare. | 
To DteBrliratE [debiliter, Fr. debilitare, It. debilitar, Sp. of de 
bilitatum, ſup. of debilito, from debilis, Lat.] to weaken, to make 
faint. They ſeemed as weakly to fail, as their deb:/itated poſterity. 
Brown. The ſpirits debilitated in attracting nutriment for the parts. 
Harwey. EO 
DeziLiTariOon [debilitatio, Lat.] the act of enfeebling. Debili- 
tation and ruin, King Charles. | | 
Accidental Des1'L1T1Es of Planet [with aſtrologers] are when a 
planet is in the 6th, Sth, or 12th houſes ; or combuſt, &c. ſo that 
by each of theſe circumſtances it is ſaid to be more or leſs afflicted, 
and to have ſo many, or ſo few debilities. | 
Eſſential DRBILITIES of a Planet [with aſtrologers] are when a 
Planet is in its detriment, fall or peregrine. 
DrBTLIT VDE [debilituds, . debility, weakneſs. | 
DzsBrt1Ty [debilite, Fr. debilia, It. detiliaad, Sp. of debilitas, 
Lat.] feebleneſs, infirmneſs, weakneſs. 2 
I am partaker of thy paſſion, 
And in thy caſe do glaſs my own debility. Sidney. 
DzeziLIiTY [with phyſicians] a weakneſs that proceeds from ſwoon- 
ing, fainting, hunger, or ſome other indiſpoſition ; or it is a relaxa- 
tion of the ſolids, which induces Ro Kare By and fainting, Inconve- 
niencies of too ſtrong a perſpiration are debility, faintings. Arbuthnot. 
De'siTo, Lat. [in law] a writ where a man owes another a ſum of 
money for gocds fold. 
Dezo1'sT, or DzBoy'sr [probably of debauché, Fr.] debauched, 
lewd, riotous ; a corrupted ſpelling of debauched. 
 Dxro1'sTxEss, debauchedneſs, 2 a corruption of debauchedneſ5. 
ene [debonnaire, Fr.] courteous, affable, good. natured, 
ntle. | 
5 Let be that lady debonnair, 
Thou recreant knight. 
A daughter fair, 
15 So. buckſome, blithe, and debonnair. Milten. 
The nature of the one is debonair and accoſtable, of the other retired 
and ſupercilious. Howel. | 


8 penſer. 


off. 


DEC 


 DenoxnarniTY, or Denonnar'nntss [dehonn TW 
humour, courteouſneſs, affability, Qc. anal, Fr.) 8000 
EBONAT'RLY, adv. [of debennair; with el * | 
hs. J egance, with a genteel 
DeBBosHE't [debauchs, Fr.] a debauched, diſſol 
won a looſe np a —— of debauchte. eme leyy 
EBRU1'SED [in heraldry] imports the grievous reftra;., 
animal, who is debarred 0 5 — 22 by . 2 4 
naries being laid over it. | ond: 
Dzsr [aette, Fr. debito, It. deuda, Sp. divide, Port. of deb 
Lat.] 1. 't hat which is due from one man to another. One th I 
greatly in det Bacon. Above a thouſand pounds in 456 N 
2. That which one ought to do or ſuffer. . 
Your ſon, my lord, hath paid a ſoldier's 437, 
He only liv'd but till he was a man, 
But like a man he died, Shakeſpeare. 
| Nut of DesrT, out of danger. 
Gr. Evdaiuoy ? o unde, o@0r4Awy, (Happy he that ows nothin ) Lat. F 
liæ qui nibil debet. H. Ger. Mohl dem der nichts ſuchſdigig. (H : 
Py is he who is, out of debt.) or, Mhne borgen, ohne ſorgen, NA 
debts, no ſorrow.) The Italians ſay as we: Chi non deve 15 ? 
fuor di pericolo. AY 
Desr ſin law] 
ſum of money due. | 
De'BTED, part. of to debt, which is not found; indebted ob 
liged to. | | fag 


15 a writ that lies upon a default of payment of 2 


hwy v amount to three odd ducats more 
an I ſtand debt to this gentleman, Shak 
D 'BTOR [debiteur, Fr. debitore, K. deudor, Sp. 4 Pon of 
debitor, Lat.] 1. One that owes ſomething to another in general, [ 
am debtor both to the Greeks and to the Barbarians, Rz, 2 
One who owes money, one who is indebted to another. The caſe of 
debtors in Rome was, after the ſet time for payment, either 99 
pay, or be the creditor's ſlave. Swift. 3. The debt-fide of an ac. 
count book, oppoſed to the credit-ſide. When I looked upon the 
debtor fide, I find innumerable articles; but when I look upon the 
creditor ſide, I find little more than blank paper. Aaliſen. 
DesBvuii'TioN, Lat. a bubbling or boiling over. 
Deca'cxorpon [ Lat. of dexa, ten, and xo29n,Gr. a ſtring or chord] 
a muſical inſtrument among the ancients, that conſiſted of ten ſtrings 
called by the Hebrews, haſur, being almoſt the ſame as our hary, of 
a triangular figure, with an hollow belly or ſounding from the lower 
part. | | 
Dzcacu'minaTED [decacuminatus, Lat.] having the tops loppel 


Deca [Lat. and Fr. decada, Sp. 3:xa30-, gen. of Jas, Gr.] 
the number or ſum of ten; as, the decades of Livy, i. e. the ten books 
of his hiſtory. Men might be wide by whole olympiads and di. 
vers decades of years. Brown. We make decades, centuries, Chiliads, 
for the uſe of computations in hiſtory. Holder. | 
All rank'd by ten; whole gecades when they dine, 

Muſt want a Trojan ſlave to pour out wine. Pope, 

Deca'pexcy [decadence, Fr. decadencia, Sp. decidentia, of decids, 
Lat. to fall down] a falling down, decay, rum. _ 

De'cacon [decagone, Fr. decagons, It. dere, of Ina, ten, 
and y. Gr. a corner] conſiſting of ten ſides. | 

Decacox [with geometricians} a figure of ten ſides, or polygon 
forming ten angles. 5 

Regular Decacon [in fortification] a fortified town that has ten 
ſides, and as many angles, or ten baſtions ; the angles«of which are 
all equal one to another. £ 

DE'caLocue [Fr. decalogo, It. and Sp. decalogus, Lat. dinancy®, 
of 9J:xa, ten, and N., a word] the ten commandments given by. 
God to Moſes, The commands of God are clearly revealed in the 
decalogue. Hammond. g | | 

Dzca'merts [of xa, ten, aud wigs, Gr. part] a tenth part, 

DEeca'MERON [of dexa and eg. a part] a volume of writing d. 
vided into ten books. | „ 

Deca'MEeRoNE Di Boccaccio, It. the novels of Boccaccio, di 
ded into ten books. 

To Dtca'my [decamper, Fr. deſcampaͤr, Sp.] to go from, to break 
up the camp ; to march off from an encampment. : 

Deca'memexT [decampement, Fr.] a marching from or breaking up 
a camp. 4 

Dr'cau, a province of the Hither India, bounded on the north by 
the province of Cambaya or Guyurat, on the eaſt by Golconda 0 
Berar, on the ſouth by Viſapour, and on the weſt by the Indian 
Ocean. Its chief inland town .is Aurengabad ; and upon the coal, 
the town of Bombay. 

Dz'canarTe, or Deux [in aſtrology] is ten degrees attributed 
to ſeme planet in which, when it is, it is ſaid to have one dignity. 

To Deca'xr [decanto, Lat. decanter, Fr.] to pour liquor gently 1 
from the lees or dregs, by inclination. Decant or filtrate the mitte 
Boyle. Decant his wine, and carve his beef. Swift. | * 
Decanxra'rion [Fr. with chemiſts} the act of pouring the 
par of any liquor by gentle inclination, ſo that it may be without any 


ediment or dregs. * 
Deca'xTER, a flint glaſs-bottle to hold wine or beer, that has been 


poured off clear from the lees. Rr 
: F [decapillatus, Lat.] having the hair pu 
allen off. ; 
To Deca'riraTE [decapiter, Fr. decapitare, It. e ſup 
of decapito, from de and caput, Lat. the head] to take off 52 hog 
Drcarirz“, Fr. [in heraldry] ſignifies that the beaſt has the 


cut off ſmooth, and is different from erazed; which is when the 


is as it were torn off, leaving the neck ragged. ; of one 
To Deca'evLaTE [decapulatum, Lat.] to empty or pour on : 
thing into another. 7? dans 
Deca'sT1c [of dexa, ten, and rie-, a verſe] an epigram ot 
conſiſting of ten verſes. ) and 
Dzca'sryLs [ decaſtylus, Lat. of dia of gina, ten, 
De, Gr. a pillar] that has ten pillars. 
DtecaTo'sTHOMA [With phyſicians] 
gredients. | 


a medicine made of ten in- 
Dic T 


DEC 


Us (tom the verb] waſting, ruinous ſtate, decline from a 
— erfection, diminution. a ; 

55 F She has been a fine lady, and paints and hides 
Her decays very well. Ben Tohnſon. | 
Motion is more apt to be loſt than got, and is always upon the decay. 
Braun, {es and decays 

h may feel encreaſes an ys, 
Ad ſee 2 clearer and now darker days. Pope. 
he effects of diminution. They think that whatever is called 
LM | have the decay of time upon it. Locke. 3. Declenſion from 
_ pound If thy brother be waxen poor, and faln in decay, thou 
lun relieve him. Leviticus. 5 'y 
To DEca'Y, werb neut. ¶ decheoir, Fr. dicadere, It. of decidere, Lat. 


To fail, to fall to ruin, to grow worſe. 2. To wither, to decline 
= a ſlate of perfection. | 

The monarch oa 

Three centuries he grows, and three he ſtays 

Supreme in ſtate, and in three more decays. Diyden. ; 

To Drœax, verb act. to impair, to bring to decay. Infirmity 

hat decays the wile, doth ever make better the fool. Shakeſpeare. 
He was of 2 very ſmall and decayed fortune. Clarendon. Every thing 
"hich corrupts the ſoul decays the body. Addiſon. 


Drca'yer [of decay] that which cauſes decay. Shakeſpeare - 


1% Decta'st, verb neut. [deceder, Fr. deceſſum, ſup. of deceds, 


Lat.] to die a natural death. Arthur is deceaſed. Shale peare. 
* He, preſs'd down by his own weight, | 
Did like the veftal under ſpoils deceaſe. Dryden. 
Decr/age [deces, Fr. of deceſſus, Lat.] natural death. Lands are 
in ſome places, after the owner's decea/e, divided unto all the chil- 
dren. Hooker. hs | 
Pecxa'sED [decede, Fr. deceſſus, Lat.] dead. 
Dzcz/vexT [decedens, Lat.] departing, going away. j 
Ducer'r [deception, Fr. deceptio, Lat.] 1. A fraud, any practice by 
which falſhood is made to paſs for truth, My tongue thall not utter 
deceit. Job. 2. Stratagem. Ts 
His demand | . 
Springs not from Edward's well. meant honeſt love, 
But from deceit bred by neceſſity. Shakeſpeare | 
. In law, a ſubtle, wily ſhift, or device, all manner of craft uſed 
o deceive another man by any means, which hath no other particu- 
lar name but offence. Comet. . | 
DecerrruL [of deceit and full] not according to appearance, 
fraudulent. | 6 | | | = 
Dcr rrurIy [of deceitful] deceivingly, fradulently. Exerciſe. 
of form may be deceitfully diſpatch'd of courſe. Wotton. 
Drcxr'rrulxzEss [of deceitful] falſe dealing, the quality of be- 
ing fraudulent, tendency to deceive. The decei//ulne/s of riches choke 
the word. St. Matthew. | OT 
D&cervaBre [of deceive] 1. Eaſy to be deceived. Man was de- 
tei vable in his integrity. Brown. | 
How wouldit thou uſe me now blind, _ 
And thereby decei vable. Milton. 


which is more deceiwable, but as a cauſe which ſeldom faileth. Ba- 
een. Fair promiſes which proved deceivable. Hayward. 

Decer'vaBLENESS [of decei vable] liableneſs to be impoſed upon. 

To Decervs [decipio, Lat. decewoir, Fr.] 1. To beguile, to im- 
poſe upon, to cheat or cozen. Apt to be deceived into an opinion. 
Licke, 2. To delude by ftratagem. 3. To cut off from expectation. 
The Turkiſh general, deceived of his expectation, withdrew his 
leet, Knolles, 4. To mock, to fail. 

| They rais'd a feeble cry with trembling notes, 

But the weak voice deceived their gaſping throats. Dryden. 


wee, ſhame on me. 
if I truſt a man again who has deceived me once before, the 
blame as well as ſhame is mine. Some pracanely add to this pro- 
verb: But , be deceive me thrice, the d—l take us both, | 
Dicer'vep [with horſemen] a horle is ſaid to be deceived upon a 
demivolt of one or two treads; when working, as for inſtance, to 
ne right, and not having yet finiſhed above half the demivolt, he's 
preſs'd one time or motion forwards with the inner leg, and then is put 
to a repriſe upon the left, in the ſame cadence. 
Decerven [of deceive] one that impoſes upon another, or leads 
bim into error- 125 | 
Men were deceivers even 
One foot in ſea, and one on ſhore, 
To one thing conſtant never. Shakeſpeare. 
A counterfeit deceiver, Bacon. 
Adieu the heart-expanded bowl, 
„And all the kind geczivers of the foul. Pope. 
* _ MBER [ decembre, Fr. and It. deciembre, Sp. dezembro, P ort. 
ember, of decem, Lat. fo called, becauſe it is the tenth month from 


karch, when the Romans began their year] the laſt month of the 
ear. Men are 


8 *cheſpeare, 
ECE'M f 
15 long, PEDAL [ decempedalis, of decem, ten, and pedes, feet] ten 


D . 
nell 8 Lat. [a law term] a ſupply of ten men impan- 


na jury, in che room of others who did not appear, o 
who were challenged as not indifferent perſons. | eee 
ing wg ork Pow, the laws of the 12 tables, ſo called, as hav- 
| der urin up by the decemviri. 15 
der 1 the office of the decemwiri. by | 
govern the nw at. [among the Romans] ten . elected to 
her; bur . inſtead of conſuls ; theſe had an abſolute 
dated ulnng it, they were baniſhed, and their eſtates con- 
* Drſenxex [decence, Fr. decenza, It. decencia, Sp. of 
Th 0 I Comelineſs, feemlinels, becoming Ceremony. 
nose thouſand decencies that daily flow * 
Deience dom all her words and actions. Milton, 


N 62 Fracefulneſs. Sprat. 


2. Subject to produce error. Conſider of deformity, not as a ſign 


If a man Deceive me once, ſhame on him; but ik he Deer me 


April when they woo, and December when they wed. 


D E C 


Content to dwell in d ecencies for ever. Pope. | 
2. Suitableneſs to character, propriety. Decency or indecency, that 
which becomes or miſbecomes. South. Sentiments which raiſe 
laughter, can very ſeldom be admitted with any decency into an he- 


' roic poem. Addiſon. 3, Modeſty, not obſcenity. 


Immodeſt words admit of no defence, 
For want of decency is want of ſenſe. Reſcommon. | 

DEcenna'tlia Feſta, Lat. feſtivals which the Roman emperors held 
every tenth year of their reign, with ſacrifices, games, largeſſes to the 
people, &c. There ſolemnities were firſt inſtituted by the emperor 
Auguſtus, with a view to preſerve the ſovereign power without of- 
fence or reſtraint to the people. | 

Dece'nniaL [decennio, It. decennalis, decennium, Lat.] belonging 
to, or that laſts ten years. | 

DtectnNo'varl, or DEcenno'vary, adj. [of decem, ten, and c- 
vem, Lat, nine] relating to the number nineteen. Meton;z in the 
time of the Peloponeſian war, conſtituted a decennewal circle, or of 
nineteen years, the ſame which we now call the golden number. 
Holder. Seven months are retrenched in this whole decennowary pro- 
greſs of the epacts. Holder. 

DrcENNOVA“LISs circulus. See CyCLE. 

Dr'crN [ Er. decente, Sp. of decens, Lat.] becoming, beſeeming; 
fit, ſuitable. Ornaments in poetry and painting, if they are not 
neceſſary, they mult at leaſt be decent, that is, in their due place, and 
but moderately uſed. Dryden. 7 f 

De'cexTLY [of decent] 1, Becomingly, beſeemingly, in a proper 


manner. They could not decently retuſe afliftance. Broome, 2, 


Without obſcenity or immodeſty. 
T was his lateſt care, 
Like falling Cæſar, d cent to die. Dryden, 
DEceeTiBi'LITY [of geceit] fi 
Zity of our decayed natures. Glanwille. 
Drce'erTiBLE. [deceptibilis, Lat.] eaſy to be deceived, liable to im- 


Poſture. Deceptilile condition. Brown. 


Dece'pTion [Fr. of deceptio, Lat.] 1. The act of beguiling or 
deceiving, deceit, fraud. All deception is a miſapplying of thoſe 
ſigns which by compact were made the means of mens ſignifying their 


thoughts. South. 2. The ſtate of being deceived. Fall into decep- 


tion unawares. Milton. 

Dect'eTionr ſin law] a writ lying againſt a man, who deceit- 
fully does any thing in the name of another, for one who receives da- 
mage or hurt thereby. Hs 

Decz'pTious [of deception] deceitſul, apt to cheat. 

There is a credence in my heart, 8 
That doth invert th' atteſt of eyes and ears, 
As if thoſe organs had deceptious functions. Shakeſpeare, 

Decr'yrive [deceptivas, Lat.] deceiving, deceitful, having the 
power of deceiving. 
 Decr'yTory {|adeceptorius, Lat.] deceitful, containing means of 
deception. | 

 Dece'eTuRE [ deceptura, Lat.] fraud, deceit, 

Dect'ryrT [ decerptus, Lat.] cropped off. 

Dect'rPTIBLE [of decerpo, Lat.] that may be cropped off. 

Decer'erTION [from decerp] a plucking or cropping of. Lat. 

DecerTA'T10N | decertatio, Lat.] a contending or ſtriving for. 

Dzce'ss10Nn [ dece/ſio, Lat.] a departing or going away. 

To Decua'rm [decharmer, Fr.] to counteract a charm, to diſen- 
chant. He was cured by decharming the witchcraft. Harvey. 

To Deci'pt [ decider, Fr. decidir, Sp. decidere, It. and Lat.] 1. To 
conclude an affair or buſineſs, to bring it to iſſue; to agree or make up 
a difference, to dctermine a queſtion. | 

In council oft, and oft in battle try'd, 
Betwixt thy maſter and the world decide. Granville. 
2. To fix the event off, to determine. 
The day approach'd when fortune ſhould decide 
Th' important enterprize, and give the bride. Dryden. 

De'cipexce [decidencia, Lat.] 1. I he act of falling down, off, or 
away. The decidence of their horns. Brown. 2. The quality of 
being ſhed or of falling away. 3. A tendency to any diſtemper. 

Decrper [of decide} 1. One who decides or determines cauſes. 


Proper judges or deciders of controverſy. Watts, 2. One who de- 


termines quarrels. | | | 
Drerpvous [deciduus, Lat.] apt or ready to fall, not perennial ; a 

term uſed of flowers and ſeeds in plants. . 
Dxc1'DvovusnEss [of deciduous] aptneſs to fall. 
De'cies Tantum [in law] 7. e. ten times as much. A writ lying 

againſt a juror (who has been bribed to give his verdiét) for the re- 


covery of ten times as much as he took. 


Dec1'ts [with aſtronomers] a new aſpe& invented by Kepler, 
when two planets are diſtant 36 degrees. 

De'cimaL [of decimæ, Lat. tenths] of, or conſiſting of ten or tenth 
parts, numbered or multiplied by tens. It is hard to go beyond 
twenty-four decimal progreſſions. Locke, 

Decimar Arithmetic, an art treating of fractions, whoſe denomi- 
nators are in a decuple, continued geometrical progreſſion, as, 10, 
100, 1000, c. 70 . | 

Dreiual Fraction, is a fraction which has for its denominator 1 
with a cypher, or cyphers annexed ; as, | 


1234 3456. 


10000 10000 
Decimal Chain [for ſurveying] a chain divided decimally, or into 
an hundred equal parts, marks being put at every ten, for meaſuring 
of lands. 
Decimal Scales, flat rules or ſcales divided decimally. 
To DE'cimaTE [decimer, Fr. decimare, It. and Lat.] to puniſh or 
tax every tenth perſan, alſo to lay or take tithes. h 
Decina'rion [Fr. decimaxione, It. of decimatio, Lat among the 
Romans] 1. A taking every tenth ſoldier by lot, and puniſhing him 
with death, &c. for an example to the reſt. 
By decimation and a tithed death, 
Jake thou the deſtin'd tenth. Shake Jeare. 
A decimation J will ſtrictly make. Dryden. 
A gathering of tithes, | 
GY 4 R Drei- 


bleneſs to be deceived. Deceptibi- 8 
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DEC 


Drin rion [in the time of the civil wars in England] the ſe- 
queſtring the tenth part of a man's eſtate. | 

De'cns Solventdis, c. [in law] a writ that lay againſt thoſe, 

who had farmed the priors aliens lands of the king, for the rector of 
the pariſh to recover tithes of them. | ee eee 

Dr'cix ERS, or Decs'xnigss, thoſe who had the juriſdiction over 
ten friburghs, for keeping the king's peace. 9 

To Drci'rRER Cache r, Fr. deſcifrar, Sp.] 1. To lain the 
meaning df a letter, &c. written in eyphers or private characters. 
Zelmane, that had the ſame character in her heart, could eaſily decipher 
it. Sidney. Aſſurance is writ in a private character, not to be under- 
ſtood but by the conſcience, to Which the ſpirit of God has vouch- 
ſafed to decipher it. South. 2. To write out, to mark down in cha- 
racters. Could I paint out eternal wrath, and decipher eternal ven- 
geance. Sourh. Every particular ſubject might find his principal 
pleaſure deciphered unto him in the tables of his laws. Locke. 3. To 
ſtamp, to mark, to characteriſe. 

You are both decipher'd 
| For villains mark'd with rape. Shakeſpeare. | 
4. To unfold, to penetrate into the bottom of a difficult affair; as, to 
decipher a very perplexed affair. | 

i ECI'PHERER (of decipher] one who explains writings in ci- 
er. 

0 Decirxcina'TION [of decercine, Lat.] the act of drawing a circle 
with a pair of compaſſes. | | 
| Dxc1's1o0x [Fr. and Sp. deciſione, It. of deciſio, Lat.] 1. The act 
of determining or deciding an affair in debate. To bring the matter 
to a deciſion. Woodward. War is a direct appeal to God for the de- 
tiſion of ſome diſpute, which can by no other means be determined. 
Atterbury. 2. Determination of an event. | 15 | 

Their arms are to the laſt deciſion bent. Dryden. | 
3. In Scotland, reports of caſes determined before the court of ſeſ- 
ſion there. | 
 Decr'srve, or Dec1'sory [decifif and decifoire, Fr. deciſſiuo, It. and 
Sp.] 1. Deciding, determining; fit or able to determine a controverſy, 
or any thing in debate. Deci/ive of the controverſy between vice and 
virtue. Rogers. 2. Having the power to ſettle an event. 

On th' even, e 
Deciſiue of this bloody day, depends 

The fate of kingdoms. Philips. 

Decr'sveLY [of dci in a deciſive manner. | 

Dec1'srveEness [of deciſive] deciſive property, power of deter- 
mining a difference or event. | 

Deck [Du. deck, or verdeck, Ger.] 1. The covering of ſhip's hold, 
the floor of a ſhip. 2. A pack of cards piled regularly on each 
other. The ſelenites is of parallel plates, as in a deck of cards, Grew. 

Decks ſin a ſhip] are either firſt, ſecond, or third, beginnin 
from the loweſt upwards. We have raiſed our ſecond decks, nd 
given more vent thereby to our ordnance. Raleigh. 

On high-rais'd gecks the haughty Belgians ride. 
Half Dcr [in a great ſhip] a deck which 
maſt to the ſtern. 55 | 
Quarter Deck, reaches from the ſteerage aloft to the maſter's 
round-houſe. EEE 
Spare Dex [in a ſhip] is the undermoſt deck of all, that lies be- 
_ the main-maſt and the mizzen; and is alſo called the or- 
o e. e 2 

To raiſe a Deck [ſea term] is to put it up higher. 

To fink a Decx [ſea term] is to lay it lower. f | 
A Cambering Deck [in a ſhip] a deck rifing higher in the middle 

than ateach end, | | X 

A Fluſb Prox fore and aft, a deck that lies upon a right line, with- 
out any fall. | 
To Dex [decken, Du. and Ger. to cover] 1. To overſpread, to 
cover. | | | 

Whether to ech with clouds th* uncover'd ſky, 
Or wet the thirſty earth with falling ſhow'rs. Milton. 
2. To array, to dreſs. N | 
Millions of ſpinning worms, * 
That in their green ſhops weave the ſmooth-hair'd ſilk, 
To dect her ſons. Milton. 
3. To adorn, trim, or ſet off. 
Leaf and bloom, | | 
Fit to adorn the head, and deck the dreary tomb. Spen/er. 
How the dew with ſpangles dechd the ground. Dryden. 

DE'ckxr [of ,] one that decks, covers, or adorns. | 

To DtcLa'im [declamer, Fr. declamar, Sp. declamare, It. and 
to make public ſpeeches, as an orator ; to inveigh againſt, 

ou acclaim 
Againſt his manners. Ben Fobrſon. 
Declaim aloud on the praiſe of goodneſs. Watts. 
 DecLa'1Mrs [of declaim] one who declaims, or makes ſpeeches 
to move the paſſions. Your ſalamander is a perpetual declaimer 
againſt jealouſy. Aadiſon. 

Dect ama'T1on [Fr. declamacidn, Sp. of declamatio, Lat.] a dif- 
courſe or ſpeech made in public, and in the tone and manner of an 
orator. Declamation among the Greeks was become the art of 
ſpeaking indifferently upon all ſubje&s, and all ſides of a queſtion ; 
a making a thing appear juſt that was unjuſt,” and triumphing over 
the belt and ſoundeſt reaſons. The cauſe why declamations prevail is, 
for that men ſuffer themſelves to be deluded. © Hooker. 

DecLa'maToR, Lat. a declamer, a rhetorician. Who could hear 
22 generous declamator, without being fired at his noble zeal. 

aller. ; 

DecLa"MaTorRy [declamatoire, Fr. declamatorio, It. and Sp. of de- 
elamatorius, Lat.] 1. Pertaining to declamation, treated or handled 
in a rhetorical manner. A diclamatory theme amongſt the religious 
men of that age. Wotton. 2. Appealing to the paſſions. He has 
run himſelf into his declamatory way, and forgotten that he was ſetting 
up for a moral poet. Dryden. He Pa 7s 

DecLa'raBLE [declarabilis, Lat.] that may be declared. 

DECLAaRA'TION [Fr. dichiarazione, It. declaracidn, Sp. of declara- 


Dryden. 5 
reaches from the main- 


Lat 


tio, Lat.] 1. The act of declaring, ſeiting forth or ſhewing. 2. A down. 


clinaciòn, Sp.] 1. The varying of nouns according to grammar, thei 


the body. 2. The act of decaying. 3. The act of declining from : 


DEC 


ublick order or proclamation, oral expreſſion. His promi. 
— elſe but declarations what God wil do, N * 2 
tion of wit and learning which alone brings the repute. dan! 
ere b ſomething ZH This ſenſe is now 4 
DeciaxA“TIox [in law] is a ſhewing in writing the , 
the plaintiff againſt the defendant in a . ſoit, it 6 int of 
uſed for both perſonal and real actions. "ine 
DecLa'raTive [declaratif, Fr. dichiarativn, It. declarativo 4 
declarati vus, Lat.) 1. Serving or tending to declare, or e 1 0 
Names ſhould be taken from ſomething declarative of their . 
nature. Grew. 2. Making proclamation, The vor popul;, ſo g. N 
ra tive on the ſame ſide. Sab. ot 
Decla'taTtroRILY, adv. [of declaratory) in the form of a dec 
tion. Brown uſes it. | 227 
DrerA'xA ron x, adj. [of declare] affirmative, not decretory, not p 
reg Bletiings declaratory of the good pleaſure of God. 7 
t/on. | | 8 
70 Decua're, verb a. ¶ declarer, Fr. dichiarare, It. diclard- d 
of declaro, Lat.] 1. To manifeſt or ſhew in public view, 5 
conſiderable body, who would not fail to declare ourſelves, 
2. To make plain or known. It hath been declared unto ſom 
that there are contentions among you. 1 Corinthians. 
free from obſcurity. I o declare this a little, we muſt 


We ae 2 
Adiiſn 
e of you, 
3. Toclear, ty 
aſſume that the 


_ ſurfaces of ſuch bodies are ſmooth. Boyle. 4. To denounce, publib. W 


proclaim. - Declare his glory among the heathens, 1 Uns. 
cles. 

To DecLare, verb neut. to open one's mind or thoughts, to te! 
Something fixed in the nature of men, will teſtify and declare fü 
God. South. | 

Like fawning courtiers for ſucceſs they wait ; 

And then come — and declare for fate. Dryden, 

Me mar [of declare] diſcovery, declaration, Broyn 
uies it. | jg 

DzcLa'xtr [of declare] one that proclaims or makes any thing 
known. | 

Drerk'xstiex [aeclinatio, Lat. declinaiſon, Fr. declinazione, It, J. 


inflexion. Dec/en/con is only the variation or change of the termina. 
tion of a noun, whilſt it continues to ſignify the ſame thing. Carle 
2. Tendency from a greater to a leſs degree of excellence. The lu. 
ter date and declinſions of drooping years. South. 3. Declination, 
deſcent. The declenſion of the land from that place to the fea, Hy- 
net's Theory, © | : 
Drerkxsiox [of a diſeaſe] is, when the diſtemper being come v 
its height, ſenſibly abates. 
DecLension [in manners] a growing looſer in manners, J cor 
ruption of morals. | 5 
DecLli'NaBLit [of decline] having variety of terminations or in. 
flexions ; as, a declinable noun. | 
DecLina'Ti0N | declinaiſon, Fr. declinazione, It. declinacion, Sp. of 
declinatio, Lat.] 1. The act of bowing down; as, a declination df 


better to a worſe ſtate, deſcent, The declination of a monarch). 
Bacon. . | | | 
Hope waits upon the flow*ry prime, 
And ſummer, tho! it be leſs gay, 
Yet is not look'd on as a time 
Of declination or decay. Waller. 5 
3. Oblique motion. pig a declination of atoms, yet wil it no 
effect what they intend ; for then they do all decline. Ray. 4. Va. 
ation from' a fixed point. There is no declination of latitude, not 
variation of the elevation of the pole. Weoodward. 

North or South DtcLinaTIon of any Star or Part of Heaon 
[with aſtronomers] is the diſtance of the ſtar, &c, from the equator, 
accordingly as it declines northwards or ſouthwards. The declinaticn 
of a ſtar we call its ſhorteſt diſtance from the equator. Brown. | 

True or Real DECLY3AT10N of @ Planet [with aſtronomers] 1s the 
diſtance of its true place from the equator. 

DecLinATION _— oy aſtronomy] is the diſtance of the ap- 

ent place of a planet from the equator. 5 
FCirck of Deck caving [in aſtronomy] a great circle of the ſphere, 
paſling thro? the poles of the world. : got 

Parallax of DecLinaTion [in aſtronomy] is an arch of the circ of 
declination, whereby the parallax of the altitude increaſes or dimi 
the declination of the ſtar. 

Refraction of the DECLINATION onor a 
circle of the declination, — the declination of a ſtar 15 
creaſed or diminiſhed by means of the refraction. 1 

Drclixarion of cle Sun, is the diſtance of the parall oe 
equator, Which the ſun runs any day from the equator, an 
globe this diſtance is marked on the meridian. 3 

DecLINAT10N of the Mariner's e 0% is 8 variation of! 
the true metidian of any place, either eaſt or welt, 

DecLIiNAT10N of a 2 Plane [in dialling lis an arch of WY 
rizon, comprehended either between the plane and the true _—_ 
circle, if it be accounted from eaſt to weſt ; or elſe 2 
ridian of the plane, if it be accounted from north to ſou 4 

DrclixnA' rox, a mathematical inſtrument for taking the 
tion of the ſtars. 

DeclinaToRyY, ſubſi. a box 
taking the declination of walls, 

To I hot ere _ [ 
declinar, Sp.] 1. To bow down, Wit! ng Ne * hor (hal! 
Shakeſ} #09: 2. To deviate, to run into obliquities. _ = 
thou ſpeak in a cauſe to decline after many to wrelt 4 gr abate; 

3. To avoid or ſhun, to refuſe to do any thing. 4. o_ les. Shak 
to be impaired, to fink, Who thrives and who dec 


ſpeare. 


ſin aſtronomy] an arch of the 


filled with a — 22 for 

Sc. for placing of ſun-dials. 5, 

ö It. or Lat. declintr, Fr. 
With dec/ining head into his 


He looks the prop of my declining years. Dryden. 
Autumnal warmth declines. Dryden. 


bring 
To Drclixz, verb ad. 1. To bend a thing downward, to 


Phobs 


emament or embelliſhment. The enſi 


D E C 
pheœbus decline in haſte ” | 
—_— on to the weſtern vale. Spenſer. 
In melancholy deep with head declin'd. I homfon, : 
void, to refuſe, to be cautious of. He had wiſely declined 
2, Tos on Clarendon, The glories of this world ſhe had laid be- 
that 4 bat the generouſly declin'd them. Addiſon. 3. (In grammar) 
fore 'f to vary the termination of a word. ' | 
wo inf You decline muſa, and conſtrue Latin, Watts. 
II uE, ſab. [from the verb] the ſtate of tendency to the worſe, 
en 0 ſed to increaſe, improvement, or exaltation. 
dec fh fle of fortune did f only ved; 
From its decline * to recede. Prior. 
| i iterature. S/. | 
Than” — [declinans, Lat.] leaning or bowing downwards or 
3 Dial, one whoſe plane does not fall directly under any 
of the four cardinal ints of the heaven. 

Decui'vis Muſcu us, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a large muſcle of the 
belly, which takes its riſe from the lower edge of the 6th, 7th, and 
rp ic, and deſcends obliquely from the ſerratus inferior poſti- 
cus, and is inſerted into the linea alba, and the os pubis, or ſhare 


aer [declivitas, of declivis, Lat.] ſteepneſs, downwards, 
val deſcent; oppoſed to acclivity. Rivers will not flow unleſs 
upon declivity, and their ſources be raiſed above the earth's ordinary 
ſurface, ſo that they may run upon a deſcent. Woodward. 
Decu!'vous [declivis, Lat.] ſteep, downwards, gradually deſcend- 
ing ; 0 poſed to acclivous. 


, 


To Dzco'cT [decotum, ſup | of decoqua, from de, and coguo, Lat. to 


boil] 1. To ſeeth or boil in water, ſo as to draw out the ſtrength or 
virtue of a thing. The longer malt or herbs are gecodted in liquor, the 
clearer it is. Bacon. 2. To prepare by boiling for any uſe; to digeſt 
in hot water. 3. To digeſt by the heat of the ſtomach, There ſhe 
48; and doth the food prepare. Davies. 4. To boil up to a con- 
fſtence, to ſtrengthen by boiling. | MRS PT 
Can ſodden water, their barley broth, 5 | 
Deco their cold blood to ſuch valiant heat? Shakeſpeare. 
. Drco'cTIBLE [decoctibilis, Lat.] eaſily to be ſodden. 

Deco'crion Fr. decocion, Sp. decoxione, It. of decoctio, Lat.] 1. 
The act of boiling or ſeething any thing, to extract its virtues. In de- 
caction, tho! more of the groſs body goeth forth, yet the liquor eicher 
purgeth at the top or ſettleth at the bottom. Bacen. 2. A medicinal 
liquor or diet-drink made of herbs, roots, &e. boiled. . 

They diſtil their huſbands land | 
In decoctions. Ben Fohnſon. WD e 
If the plant be boiled in water, the ſtrained liquor is called the decoior 
of the plant. Arbut hnot. 8 N 

Deco'crive [decoftivus, Lat.] eaſily ſodden. | 

Deco'cTuRE [decofura, Lat.] a decoction, a broth or liquor, 
wherein things have been boiled. | | 

DzcoLLa'T10N [decollazione, It. decolazion, Sp. of decollatio, Lat.] 
the act of cutting off the head, a beheading. He by a decollatian of all 
ho nnibilue] his mercy. Brown. | 

ECOLORA'TION, Lat. a ſtaining or marring the colour. | 

Dzcouro'siTe, or DEcomrovU'nD [| dtcompoſitum, Lat. decompoſe, 
Fr.] a word compoſed of more than two words; as, indiſpoſition. 
They are, to borzow a term of the grammarians, decompound bodies, 
made up of the whole metal and the menſtruum. Boyle. No body 
ſhould uſe any compound or decompound of the ſubſtantial verbs, but as 
they are read in the common conjugations, Arbuthnet and Pope. 

Decoweo'siTs [in pharmacy] is when a phyſical compoſition is 
ncreaſed or augmented in the number of ingredients. So ſays Caſtell. 
Renovat. but adds withal : © Compoſites are thoſe things, which ad- 
nut of corruption and are put together: Decompoſites are thoſe things, 
Yue jam in compoſitione per corruptionem & generationem convenerunt, 
dee CourosITEs, and read there * ccmpounded ſyrups.” Decampo- 
fit: of three metals are too long to enquire of. Bacon. 

Dzcomros!'T10N [decompoſitus, Lat.] the act of compounding 
things already compounded. We conſider what happens in the com- 
politions and decompoſitions of ſaline particles. Boyle. 
| Decouros!'TION [with apothecaries] is the reduction of a body 
imo the parts or principles that it is compoſed or conſiſts of. 

To Decompovu'xp [ Aecombono, Lat.] to compoſe of things already 
empounded, Nature in the bowels of the earth makes decompounded 
dodles, as in vitriol, cinnabar, and ſulphur. B e. A very complex 
idea, I and decompounded, it is not eaſy to form and retain. 
Lacie, It the intercepted colours be let paſs, they will fall upon this 


compounded orange, and with it decompound a white. Newton, 


N a 2 
Eco RAMENT [ decoramentum, Lat.] an ornament, an adorning. 
To Dz'corar 


„ eee Fr. decorar, Sp. decorare, It. and Lat.] 


De conar ED, prez. and part. poff, of to decorate. [decoratus, Lat. - 
ene, Fr.] beautihed, 1 ee ee eee s 


ECORA'TION [Fr. decoracione, It. of decoratio, Lat.] an adorning, 


gns of virtues contribute to the 


ornament of fi | 5 0 5 
as, Dryden, gures, ſuch as the decorations belonging to the liberal 


DECORA'TIONs [with architects] ornaments in churches or other 
public edifices, or thoſe things that enrich a building, triumphant 
Oc. Allo the ſcenes of theatres. | 


ECORA'TOR 


De [of decorate] he that adorns or embelliſhes. 
cokous 


» Or Dz"coRosE [ dicoreſo, It. of decoroſus, Lat.] decent, 
ü f leemly. It is not ſo _ in reſpect of God that he 
15 Dumediateh do all the triflingeſt things himſelf. 


r Ray. 
Aab ricarz, to peel, to trip. Barley dried avs decorticated. 
Dicormica'Tion 


Ub the pullin ' Lat. the pulling off the outward bark of trees; 


Drco'zun [4 unhofking of roots, &c. 


VM {decoro, It. and Sp.] that decency, order, or good 
Me, which it becomes every man to obſerve 28 actions. 
Mead the fix d and ſettled rules 


ee and virtue in the ſchools, | 
r ſort ſhould ſet before em, 
a manner, a decorume Prior. 


A grace, 


DzcoruM {mn architecture] is the ſuiting and proportioning all the 
parts of a building, ſo as will beſt become the ſituation and deſign, i. e. 
different proſpects are to be choſen for ſeveral parts of a building, ac- 
cording to the nature of the place, &'c. and there muſt be different dif- 
poſitions and proportions for a palace to that of a church. 

Decov'eLs [in heraldry] ſignifies uncoupled, 7. e. parted or ſe- 
vered ; as, a chevron decouple, is a chevron that wants jo much of it 
toward the point, that the two ends ſtand at a diſtance one from and 
ther, being parted and uncoupled. Fr. | 

Dzco'vss, or Dzcre'ssanT [in heraldry] See DRCAEM ENT. 

To Deco'y [prob. of kooy, Du. a cage] to allure, entice or draw 
into a ſnare. A partridge offered to decoy her companions into the 
ſnare, L'Eftrange. 

A Decor. 1. A place made fit for catching of wild fowl. 2. A lure; 
allurement or wheedle; temptation. He uſed ſome as decoys to enſnare 
others. Government of the Tongue. An old dram-drinker is the devil's 
decoy. Berkley, 

A Decor puck, a duck which flies abroad, and decoys others into 
the place where they become a prey. Ducks, called decoy-duchs, will 


bring whole flights of fowl to their refirements, where are conveniencies 


for catching them. Mortimer, 


To Dzcrxa'se, werb neut. [decroitre, Fr. deſcreſer, Sp. decreſco, Lat.] 
to grow leſs, to be diminiſhed. Days increaſe and gecreaſe but a very 
little for a great while. Newton. 


To Decrease, verb act. to diminiſh a thing, or make it leſs. Ar- 


ticles which did our ſtate decreaſe. Daniel. Heat increaſes the fluidity 
of tenacious liquids, and thereby gecreaſes their reſiſtance. Newton. 


A Decrt'ast [decrementum, Lat. decroifſement, Fr.] 1. The ſtate of 

growing leſs, decay. 

By weak'ning toil and hoary age o'ercome, ' 

See thy decreaſe, and haſten to thy tomb. Prior. | 
2. The wane of the moon, the time when the moon's viſible face 
grows leſs. Seeds ſet in the decreaſe of the moon. Bacon. | 

Decrea't10N, a depriving of being; an annihilation of what has 
been created. 

To Drcrer', verb neut. [decreter, Lat. and Fr. decretar, Sp. decre- 
tare, It. decretum, ſup. of decerno, Lat.] to appoint or ordain, to e.ia- 
bliſh by law, to determine or reſolve. . | 

Father eternal! thine is to decree ; Cs 
Mine, both in heav'n and earth; to do thy will. Milton. 

To Dtecrgs, verb act. to doom or aflign by a decree. Thou ſhalt 
decree a thing, and it ſhall be eſtabliſhed; 7ob. 

Dzcree” [decretum, Lat. decrer, Fr. decreto, It. and Sp.] 1. An 


order, edict or ſtatute. The decrees of Venice. Shakeſpeare. The 


folly of man, and not the decree of heaven, is the cauſe of human ca- 
lamity. Broome. 2. An eſtabliſhed rule. He made a aecree for the 
rain. Fob. z. Determination of a ſuit or litigated cauſe. 4. (In ca- 
non law) an ordinance which is enacted by the pope, by and with the 
advice of his cardinals in council aſſembled, without being conſulted by 
any perſon thereon. Ayli fe. | 


Decrez of Eledtion and Reprobation, with ſome modern divines, 


is that council or determination of God, by which, from all eternity, 
He abſolutely choſe and ſet apart fome, in order to become good and 
happy : But pajs'd by the reſt (i. e. the yan GREATER part of mankind?) 
forming his reſolves in either caſe, abſtractedly from all conſideration of 
any merit or demerit of theirs. A notion which feems founded on ſome 
miſconſtrued paſſages of ſcripture, and in particular thoſe referr'd to in 


2 Pet, iii. 16. But of which we do not find the leaſt traces in antiquity 


before the cloſe of the fourth or beginning of the hi century. Ste 
CaLvinisM, ANTINOMIANISM, and SYNoD of Dort. 

DrcxkkEs, or Dzcre'TaALs, a volume of the canon law, collected 
by Gratian, a mouk of the order of Benedi&. 

Dzecrze'r [decretum, Lat. in the law of Scotland] a final decree 
or judgment of the lords of ſeſſion, from which an _ lies only to 
parliament. The decrees of inferior courts are alſo called decreers. 

Dz'cxemenT [decrementum, Lat.] decreaſe or waſte. Elevations of 
the earth ſuffer a continual decrement, and grow lower and lower. 
Woodward. 


Decrxement [in blazonry] is uſed to ſignify the vane of the moon, 


from the full to the new, and then faces to the leſt fide of the eſcutcheon. 
Dcxkukxr [in the univerſities] fees paid by the ſcholars. for da- 
maging or ſpoiling any thing uſed by them. | 


Decre'eiT ſdecrepit, Fr. decrepito, It. and Sp. decrepitus, Lat.] 


worn out with age, ſo as to walk ſtooping, &c. This decrepit age 
of the world. Raleigh. This pope is decrepit, and the bell goeth for 
him. Bacon. 23 

Prop'd on his ſtaff, and ſtooping as he goes, 

A painted mitre ſhades his furrow'd brows; 

The god in the decrepit form array d, | 

The gardens enter'd and the fruit ſurvey d. Pope. 
To Drckk'rrrarg, verb a. [of de and crepitatum, Lat.] to cal- 
cine ſalt till it has ceaſed to make a crackling noiſe in the fire. So 
will it come to paſs in a pot of ſalt altho* decrepitated. Brown, 

To DtEcrePITATE, verb neut. to make a crackling noiſe in the 
 Decxpeira'rion [with chymiſts] the crackling noiſe which ariſes 
from ſalt being thrown into a crucible or earthen pot, when it has been 
heated red hot over the fire. | 

Decrt'eiTNEss, or DecLe'eirvpE [of decrepit] the laſt ſtate of 
decay, the ultimate effect of old age. Barrenneſs and decrepitneſi of 


age. Bentley. | : 
TS Deaaa/ceunc [decreſcens, Lat.] decreaſing, growing leſs, wearing 


away. | | 

| — Ee TY or Dx RUN [in heraldry] the wane or decreaſe 

of the moon. | 8 
Decre'TAL, adj. [decretalis, from decretum, Lat.] of or pertain 

to decrees, containing a decree. A decretal epiſtle is that which the 

pope decrees either by himfelf or elſe by the advice of his cardinals ; 

this muſt be on his being conſulted by ſome particular perſon or 

rſons thereon. life. 

—— i [Fr. decretale, It and Sp, of decretalis, Lal.] 1. 

A reſeript or letter of a pope, whereby ſome point or queſtion in the 

* law is reſolved or determined. 2. A body of laws, a book 

of edits. Of law, of judgments, and of decretals. Spenſer, 4 
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The pope's juriſdiction over the ave/ern empire, ſays Sir Iſaac 
Newton, was ſet up by the following edi& of the emperors Gratian 
aud Valentinian: Volumus ut quicung; Tudicio DauAsi, Sc. It was 
made in the end of the year 378, or the beginning of 379. It was 
directed to the Præſecti Prætorio Italiæ & Galliæ, and therefore 
was general. For the Præſect. Prætorio Italiæ governed Italy, Wy- 
ricum Occidentale, and Africa; and the Præfect. Prætorio Galliæ go- 
verned Gallia, Spain, and Britain.” He adds, * that the granting 
this juriſdiction to the pope, gave ſeveral biſhops occaſion to write to 
him for his relolution, in doubtſul caſes ; whereupon he anſwered by 
DECRETAL epiltles.” Newton's Ob/ervations on Daniel and the. Apoca- 
/ipje. And in what kind of /yle theſe DECRETALs ran, we may ſee 
by that of Siricius, who ſucceeded Damaſus. Nowerint ſe, &c. 2. e. 
Let them know that by the AuTHORIT of the arosToLIC See, they 
are diveſted of all ecclefiaſtic honour, which they have unworthily 
uſed. So early began the fulfilment of Daniel's prediction concerning 
the /itt/e horn, that * he ſhould aſſume a look srouvTtR than his fel- 
hw.” What St. Cyprian and other axTE-NiCENE writers would 
have faid of ſuch an authority, the reader will find under the word 
Bis hOP ; | 

Decxx'rals [decretales, Fr. and Sp. decretali, It.) the ſecond of 
the three volumes of the cauon law; which contains the decretal epi- 


ſiles of popes, from Alexander III. to Gregory IX. Traditions and 


decretals were made of equal force. Alſo a ſtile given to- the lettors of 


popes. "2 | 
Docks rv [of decree] one that ſtudies or profeſſes the knowledge 


of the decretal. The decretifts had their riſe under the reign of the em- 
peror Frederick Barbaroſſa. 4y/zfe. | 
Dzcau'rorY, adj. [decretorius, Lat.] 1. Serving to decree, or ab- 
ſolutely to decide, definitive. The decretory rigors of a condemning 
ſentence. South. 2. Critical, in which there is ſome definitive event. 
The motions of the moon ſuppoſed to be meaſur'd by ſevens, and the 
Critical or decretory days depend on that number. Brown, | 
ADEcrETORY, ſubP. ¶ decretorium, Lat.] a definitive ſentence; | 
DzcxraLl [of gecry] elamorous cenſure, haſty condemnation. 
DtcrusTa'T10N, Lat. an uncruſting or taking away the outmoſt 
cruit of any thing. | | = 
To Dxcr'y, werb ad. [decrier, Fr.] to cry down, to ſpeak ill of 
clamoroufly. . WI | 
Malice in critics reigns ſo high, | 
| That for ſmall errors they whole plays decry. Dryden. 
Meaſures extoll'd by one half of the kingdom, are atcryed by the other. 
Addijen. | . | | 
Decv'uBENCE, or Decu'msency [of decumbo, Lat.] 1. The act 
of lying down. 2. The poſture of ly ing down. If we hoid opinion, 
they lie not down, and enjoy no decambence. Braun. The ancient 
manner of decambency. Brown. | | 
Decu'mBiTuURE [of decumbo, Lat. to lie down] a lying down ; a 
eing ſeized with a diſeaſe fo as to be forced to take to the bed. 
DEcumBiruRE [with aſtrologers] a ſcheme of the heavens erected 
for the moment the diſeaſe invades, or confines a perſon to is bed, 
chamber, Oc. by which figure they pretend to find 
the diſeaſe, the parts afflicted, the prognoſtics of recovery or death. 
If but a mile ſhe travel out of town, 
The planetary hour muſt firſt be known, 
And lucky moment: if her eye but akes, 
Or itches, it's decumbiture ſhe taxes. Dryden. 


= 


DrcvmrTuRE [with phyſicians] is when a diſeaſe has ſeized a 


- perſon ſo violently, that he is conſtrained to take to his bed. 
DrcuyPELA'T10N, a decanting or pouring off the clear part of any 
liquor, by inclination or ſtooping the veſſel to one ſide, ſo that the li- 
quor may not have any dregs or ſettle ment. 
Dzcu'ÞLE {decrplo, It. decuplex, Lat.] ten- fold. Man's length is 


couple into his profundity, that is, in a direct line between the breaſt 


and the ſpine. Breaon. 8 ä 
Dreu'z lo, Lat. [among the Romans] the chief or commander of a 
decury, both in the army and in the college, or aſſembly of the peo- 
Ple. | | | 
_— Drcvrm Muricizalir, a ſenator in the Roman colonies. , 
Drev'ksiox, Lat. the act of running down, a courſe. What is de- 
cayed by that aecurſion of waters, is fapplied by the terrene fœces. 
Hall.. | | | : 
DecounTaA'TION, Lat. the act of cutting or making ſhort. 
 Becury [decuria, Lat.] tea perions under one commander or 
chief. f 2 
To Drev'ssarE [of deerfſo, Lat.] to interſect at acute angles. 
Ray utes it. | | 
Drevssa'TIoNn {from d-co//ate}]. a cutting acroſs, or in the form of 
the letter X or ſtar-veiſe, | 
—__ Dzevssat10N [in optics} the croſſing of any two lines, rays, Sc. 
whence they meet in a point, and then proceed apart from one ano- 


ther. Deculſation of the rays in the pupil. Ray. | 
DEcuss0'RIUM [with ſurgeons] an inſtrument with which the ſkin 
called dura mater being preſied upwards is joined to the ſkull, ſo that 
the corrupt matter gathered between the ſkull and the dura mater, may 
be let out by a hole made with a trepan. Lat. | 
To Drer'rurk. See to DecienER, 
. * woes [of dedalus, Lat.] 1. Perplexed, intricate. 2. Arti- 
cial, | a 
 DepBa'xxa [dœdbanna, of dæd, an act, and banna, Sax. murder] 
an actual committing of murder or manſlaughter. 
De'ppinGroN, a market town of Oxlordihire, 62 miles from Lon- 
on. 
Io Depe'coRrATE [dedecore, Lat.] to diſgrace or reproach, by ſolemn 
appropriation, | 
Dor conarteD, fret. and par-. jafſ. of to dedecorate ¶ dedecoratus, 
at.] diſhonoured, dilgraced, | 
Depecora'TiON, Lat. a diſgracing, &c, 3 
_ Duvpe'corost [dedecorrfus, Lat.] en of ſhame and diſhoneſty, 
* Dtpzcorous [| dedecorus, Lat.] uncomely, unſeemly, diſhoneſt, 
_ DzvpanxTi'tION [of de and dentitio, Lat.] ſhedding of the teeth. 
Dedentition or falling of tecth, Brown. 


DF v1 L. e. I have given] a warranty in law to the feoffee and his 
elrs. L 


| into the power of another. 


out the nature of 


DEE 
To De'vicare [dedier, Fr. dedicare, It. dedicar, Sp. Jed; 
of dedico, Lat.] 1. 2 conſecrate, devote, or ſet ad for aj ny ip 
The ſtately tree, 1 
That dedicated is to Olympic Jove. Spenſer. | 
To her offended name 
We raiſe and dedicate this wondrous frame. Dry, 
3. £0 Nr ſolemnly to any perſon or purpoſe. 
I his night he dedicates 
To fair content and you. Shakeſpeare. 
And quiet dedicate her remnant life, 
To the juſt duties of an humble wife. Prior. 
3. To addreſs a book to ſome perſon of worth or merit, to 
a patron, He compiled ten elegant books, and dedicated t 
Lord Burghley. Peacham. 

De'picare, part. [from the verb] conſecrated, devoted. Atk 
dedicate and appropriate unto God. Spelman, a 

Drpica'tion [ dedicate, Fr. dedicazione, It. dedicacion, Sp. of 4% 
catio, Lat.] 1. The act of dedicating to any. N 
temple. 4d4iſon. 2. An addreſs to a patron. 

Full blown Bufo, puff'd by every quill, 
Fed by ſoft dedication all day long. Pope. 

Drpicariox Day, the feſtival of the dedication of a church an 
ciently obſerved in every pariſh with ſolemnity and good cheer ; nal 
of the ancient annual fairs were kept on that day, and firſt aroſe f. 
the concourſe of people on the forementioned occaſions, 
Depica'roR from to dedicate) one who inſeribes his work to 2 pa. 


inſer ibe to 
hem tg the 


The dedicatim of the 


le from 


tron. - | 
Leave dang'rous truths to unſucceſsful ſatyrs, 
And flattery to fulſome gedicators. Pope. | 
Devica"rory [dedicatoire, Fr. dedicatorio, Tt. and Sp, 
rius, Lat.] of or pertaining to a dedication, 
epiſtle, if it were a dedicatory one. Pope. 
 Depicxa'TiON, Lat. the act of diſdaining or contemnin 
Dz"pimus Poteflatem [i. e. we have given power; wk 


of decicats. 
Thus ſhould 1 begin wy 


aw] a writ 


by which commillion is given to a private man for ſpeeding of fone 


act before a judge or in court, which is uſually granted when the party 

concerned is ſo weak that he cannot travel, and is the fame the cin. 

lians call delegatio. Lat, | 
DE DEONERAKNDO pro rata portione, Lat. [inlaw] awrit lying where 

a man has been diſtrained for rent, which ought to have been paid by 

others proportionably. 9 
Drpiriox. 1. 'I he act of ſurrendering or delivering up a place he. 

ſieged 2. The act of yielding up any thing in general. It was not a 

coinplete conqueſt, but a dedi77o upon terms. Hale. : 
DepiTi" Tous [dedifitius, Lat] yielding or delivering himſelf uy 
To D:pvu'ct [ deduire, Fr. dedurre, It. deductr, Sp. of deduce, Lat.) 

1. To draw one thing from another, in a regular connected ſeries fron 

one time or event to another. | 8 ä 

Shall I deduce my rhimes | | 
From the dire nation in its early times. Pope. 

2. To infer, to form a regular chain of conſequences, Reaſon is the 

faculty of deaucing unknown truths from principles already known, 

Locke. z. To lay down in regular order ſo as that the following ſhall 

naturally ariſe from the foregoing. _ 

I deduce, | | 

From the firſt note the hollow cuckoo fings, 

Ihe ſimphony of ſpring.  Thomhon. 3 
Dzpu'cemenTt [from deduce] the thing deduced, the conſequence. 

Praiſe and prayer are his due worſhip, and the reſt of thoſe deducement; 

which are the remote effects of revelation. Dryden, _ 
Dzepv'cisLe [deducibilis, Lat.] that may be deduced or inferred 

from, conſequential. The condition deducible from many grounds 

Brown. All properties of a triangle depend on and are deducible from 

three lines including a ſpace. Locke. ? 
Devvu'cinLENnEss {trom deducible] capableneſs of being deduced. 
Depu'cive, adj. from deduce} performing the act of deducing. 
To Depv'cr [deduire, Fr. deductum, ſup. of deduce, Lat.] 1. To 

ſubtract or take away from, to leſſen. We dedu# from the computation 
of our years that part which is ſpent in incogitancy of infancy, Nori. 

2. To ſeparate, to divide. Now obſolete. 

"eb yet in his aeducted ſpright, _ 

Some {parks remaining of that heavenly fire. Sper/er. _ 
Drpu'crilE [dedudzilis, Lat.] eaſy to be deducted. | 
Dzpu'cT:ion. Fr. deduzione, It. deducien,Sp. of deduBio, Lat.] 1. 

The act of deducting; a concluſion, conſequence, or inference. _ 

circuit of dedudtion. Hooker, Expreſsly or by clear conſequence 27 

dedudtion forbidden. Tilletfon. 2. That which is deducted, defalca- 

tion. | | 

Bring then theſe bleſſings to a ſtrict account, 

Make fair dedu&ions, ſee to what they mount. Pope. 
Depv'cTive [from aeduct] deducible, 1 
Depv'criverly, adv. [from deductive] by conſequence ot . 

duction. Directly expreſſed or deductively contained in this work. 

Broxon. 1 
Deep [dæd, Sax. Dart, Du. that, Ger.] 1. An action or , ns 

done, whether good or bad. The place is dignified by the . 

deed. Shakeſpeare. Deeds could only deeds unjuſt maintain. Didi. 

2. Exploit, atchievement, performance. 

Jon the other ſide, 
Us'd no ambition to commend my deeds, Milton 
The deeds themſelves, tho' mute, ſpoke loud the doer. 4% y : 

3. Power of action. With will and deed created free. Milton. 4. 7 

declaratory of an opinion. Contrary to former deeds and _ 

5. Fact, reality; oppoſed to fiction: whence the word indeed. 

Now in the very deed 1 might behold 
The pond'rous earth, and all yon marble roof, 
Meet like the hands of Jove. Lee. 
To take the will for the DezD- 
II. Ger. Den willen fur die that annehmen. 1 
To accept of a man's deſire or will to do what is not oo 15 wh 
which, if it be ſincere, every one ought to do; as well * uures- 

all che ſupreme being requires of us, as in conhderation 0 

ſonablenels of requiring impoſlibilities. Pesos 


ca- 


ower, 
2 it 5 
mrea- 


Dekos 


D E E 


os {in common law] writings which contain the effect of a 

4 © or agreement between man and man. The geeds by which he 
C a . South. 
holds his 2 ſin law] an indenture, a writing cut into dents or 

e the top or ſide, which conſiſts of two or more parts; and 
ee is expreſſed that the parties concerned, have interchangeably 
in W = ally fer their hands and ſeals to every part of it. 
or ow Poll, or Polled, is a ſingle plain deed unindented, ſhewing 
ö _ one of the parties has put his hand and ſeal to it, for the pur- 
1 therein mentioned. : ; 
Ps pl Ess [of deed, and the neg. part. %] being without ex- 


loits, unactive. Speaking in deeds, and deed!e/s in his tongue. Shake- 
my Your female diſcord end, 


Ye deedlefs boaſters. Pope. | 
To DrEM, verb af. [pret. and part. paſſ. dempt or deemed ; de man, 
Sax domgan, Goth. doemen, Du.] to judge, to think, to determine, 
Partial Paris dempt it Venus due. Sper/er. 
He who to be deem d ö | 
A god, leap'd fondly into Ætna's flames. Dryden. 
Deu [from the verb] judgment, ſurmiſe; now obſolete. 
Be thou but true of heart— _ 
I true! how now? what wicked deem us this. Shakeſpeare, 
Der MsT EN, or DE'MSTER [from deem] 1. A fort of judges in the 
ihes of Man and Jerſey, elected from among the inhabitants, who de- 
cide all controverſies, without any proceſs, writing, or charge. 2. (in 
Scotland) the hangman or executioner, he who repeats after the judge 
or clerk the ſentence of death to the convict, _ | 
Dzey [ozop, deep, or DyP, Sax. diep, Du. deep, L. Ger. tict, 
Hl. Ger. dyb, Dan. diup, Su. and Goth.] 1. Having length dow n- 
wards. All trees in ſandy grounds are to be ſet deep. Bacon. 
The gaping gulph low to the centre lies, | 
And twice as deep as earth is diſtant from the fries. Dryden. 
2. Low in ſituation; oppoſed to * 3. Meaſur'd from the ſurface 
downward. He was ſunk many fathoms deep into the water. Newtoz. 
Entering far, piercing a great way. The ways in that vale were 
very deb. Clarendon. 5. Far from the outer part. 
So the falſe ſpider, when her nets are ipread, 
Deep ambuſh'd in her filent den does lie. Heyden. 


fenſ: lies deep, the mind muſt ſtop and buckle to it. Locke. 7. Saga- 
cions, having the power to enter far into a ſubject. 

He's meditating with two deep divines. Shakeſpeare. 

Hie in my ear ll OLE 

Vented much policy and projects deep. Milton. 
g. Fall of contrivance, inſidious. | 

Deep, hollow, treacherous, and full of guile. Shakeſpeare, 
9. Grave, ſolemn. Deep prayers. Shakeſpeare. 

Nor awful Phœbus was on Pindus heard 

With deeper ſilence or with more regard. Dryden. | 
10. Dark coloured. With deeper brown the grove was overſpread. 
Dryden. 11. Having a great degree of ſtilneſs, gloom or ſadnels. 
Deep ſleep. Genejss, Deep poverty. 2 Corinthians. 12. Baſs, or grave 
in found. The ſounds made by buckets in a well are deeper and 
fuller than if made in the open air. Bacon. 

| Still waters are the DEEPEST. 
J. Ger. Stille waller haben die tiettue gründe. 

They that talk leaſt have generally the moſt knowledge. See the 
reverſe, in Empty veſſels make the greateſi ſound, under EMH x. 

Deer Sea Lead, the lead which is hung at a deep ſea line to fink it 
down; at the bottom of which is a coat of white tallow, to bring up 
gravel, ſhells, ſand, &c. to know the difference of the ground. 

Dzze Sea Line [ with ſailors] a ſmall line, with which they ſound, 
to find ground in deep waters, that they may know the coaſt they ap- 
proach without the fight of land. 7 | 

Deze, ſahſt. [from the adj.] 1. The ſea, the ocean. God above, 
who ſhewcth his wonders in the dep. Bacon. Rites of Neptune, mo- 
rarch of the dzep. Pope. 2. The moſt folemn or {till part. The deep 
ol night is crept upon our talk. Shakeſpeare. | | 

To DEREN from ] 1. To make deep, to fink far below the 
face, It would raiſe the banks and deeper the bed of the Tiber. 44d. 
«on. 2. To cloud, to make dark. Deepen your colours. Peachbam. 
3 To make {ad or glcomy. See 11th ſenſe of the adj. 

Her gloomy preſence ſaddens all the ſcene, 

Shades every flow'r, and darkens ev'ry green, 
Deepen; the murmurs of the filling floods, = 
And breathes a browner horror on the woods. Pope. 

Drr'pixd- Marlet, a market-town of Lincolnſhire, ſituated among 
the tens, on the north fide of Wayland, 87 miles {rom London, 

Der PLY, adv. [from deep] 1. To a great depth. Fear is a paſſion 
eh rooted in our natures. 7 illatſen. 2. Profoundly, with great ſtudy 
K. c not ſuperficially or careleſsly. 3. Sorrow fully, ſolemnly. 
He ſighed deeply in his ſpirit. St. Mark. Deeply mus'd on the ſueceed- 
1 day. Dryden. 4. With a tendency to dare of colour. The 
100 red Juice of buckthorn berries. Boyle. 5. In a high degree. He 

: 7 mg his nobles and people. Bacon. wy 

,—*E PNESS (deopneppe, Sax.] depth. Deep of the way. 

FE Deepne)s « 94 Se. ro hon my a 
By a 1 5 deon. Sax. dier, Du. thier, Teut. and Ger. diur, Dan. 
1 will Fade Gr. all which ttgnity in general a wild beaſt of any ſort] 
iy 1990 ra the chace, which is hunted for veniſon, containing 
ON — nate ſpecies. Vou have beaten my men, kill'd my ter. 

DEER-Fald, a fold or park for deer. 

Gy machines for catching deer. 

—— [ vn045, Gr.] a beſeeching or entreating. 

Mey ed [with rhetoricians] a f we frequently uſed in oratory or 
944 4 decaſion either of earneſt intreaty or calling to witneſs; as, 
oe 22 te Deas oro. 85 i; 

ek 0 items de telonia, &c. [in gs? a writ lying for thoſe 
De OY B freed from the payment of toll. 
ey a. als Ailitum [in law] a writ that requires the ſheriffs to 
ring the time fer diem for the expences of the knight of the ſhire, du- 
e e ſerves in parliament, Lat. | 


6, Not ſuperficial, not obvious. If the matter be knotty, and the 


D E F 


De exprxsis Cibfum, Wc, [Lat. in law] a writ to levy two ſhit: 
lings a day of every citizen and burgeſs. 
To Dera'cs [effacer, de/aire, Fr. Johnſon.] to mar or ſpoil; 


to blot out, to deſtroy. Pay him fix thoufand, and d-face the 
bond. Shakeſpeare. | | | 


Columns broken lie; | 
And, tho” defac'd, the wonder of the eye, Dryden. 

Dera'cement [of deface] violation, raſure, deſtruction. The 
poor men of Lyons will tell you, that the image of God is purity, and 
the defacement fin. Bacon. 85 

Drralckx [of deface] deſtroyer, aboliſner. 

That foul cer of God's handy work | 
Thy womb let looſe to chaſe us to our graves. Shakeſpeare. 

De racro; actually, really, in very deed. Lat. 

1 DEralrr [in heraldry] a beaſt whoſe head is cut off ſmooth; 
. 

DerallLaxck, or Dera'LLiAnce [defaillance, Fr.] a defect or fail- 

ing. A word now obſolete. The aſtections were the authors of that 

uniappy defailance. Glanville. 

To Dera"LcaTE, verb act. [defalguer, Fr. of facies, gen. of fulx, 

Lat. a fickle] to cut off. It is generally uſed of money. 

Dee ar.ca"riox [of Jefalcate} diminution, abatement of any part 
of an uſual allowance, Set forth with its cuſtomary bill of farc, and 
without any defalcation. Addiſon. | | 
_ Deeaicarion [in gardening] a pruning or cutting off vincs or 
other trees. Lat. 

DzFaLcaTion [among traders] a deduction or abating in accounts. 

| To DrrA'lk [ defalquer, Fr. difalcare, It. defalcar, Spb. of defalcs, 
Lat. See To Dzeaicars} to cut off, to abate or dedukt. Wat 
he defalks from ſome inſipid ſin, is but to make fone other more guilt- 
ful. Decay of Pieiy. : F | 

_ Drrama'rion [ diffamation, Fr. difſamazione, Tt. difamarion, Sp. of 
d-fematio, Lat.] flander, calumny. Defamation is the uttering of 


reproathtul ſpeeches or contumelious language of any one, with an 


intent of raiſing an ill fame of the party thus reproached ; and this 
extends to writiag, as by defamatory libels, and alfo to deeds, as by 
reproachiul poſtures, ſigns, and geſtures. Aylife. Intricate motives 
there are to detraction and defamation. Addiſon, 3 

Dzra'marory [diffamatoire, Fr. diffumatorio, It. disfamaterio, Sp.] 
ſlanderous, abuſive, unjuſtly cenſorious. Auguſtus made an edict 
againſt lampoons, and ſatires, and defamatory writings, Dryden. 

To DEFA [diffamer, Fr. diffamare, It. disfamar, Sp. of defamn, 


olf de and Fama, Lat.] to backbite or ſpeak evil of, to ſlander, to cen- 
ſure faiſely, to deſtroy reputation by acts or words. | 


My guilt thy growing virtues did defare, 

My blackneſs blotted thy unblemiſh'd name. Dryden. 
Dera'we, ſulſi. {from the verb] diſgrace, diſhonour. 

Hung their conquer'd arms for more defame, 

On gallow trees. Spenſer. | 
Dzra'mer [of defume] he that detracts or calumniates, 
DEFA'TIGABLE | defatigabilis, Lat.] that may be tired or made 


weary. 


Dera"TIiGaBLENFss [of defatigable] aptneſs to be tired. : 
To Dera'ricaTE [defatign, Lat.] to wearv, to tire. 
DEraTiGa'TION, fatigue; wearipels Lat. | 
Drrau'ur {defaut, Fr. diffalia, It. defeto, Sp. of Faute, Fr.] 1. 
Defect, want. In default of the king's pay, the forces were laid 
upon the ſubject. Dawies. Cooks could make artificial birds and 


fiſhes, in default of the real ones. Arbutlimot. 2. Omiſſion, negleR. 3. 


Crime, failure. Penitent for your default to day. Shateſpearc. Par- 
tial judges we are of our own excellencies, and other mens defau!ts. 
Swift. Cs 

Derav'iT [in common law] an offence, in omitting to do what 
ought to be done; alio non-appearance in court at a day aſſigued. 
Cowel uſes it. | 

To Derau'irt [defaut, of faute, Fr.] to render a perſon liable to 
ſome torteit, fine, amercement, or punithment, by omitting to do 
ſomething enjoined, or committing ſomething forbid. T 
 Derza'sance, or Dereisance [defarjance, Fr.] 1. The act of 
annulling or abrogating any contract or ſtipulation, _ 2. [In law] 
a condition which relates to a deed, as an obligation, recognizance, or 
ſtatute, which when it has been performed by the obligee or recogni- 
ſee, the act is diſabled and made void, as if it had never been done. 
There is this difference between a proviſo or a condition in deed, and 
2 defeaſance; that the former 1s annexed or inſerted in the deed or 
grant, but a defeaſance is commonly a deed by itſelf. 3. The writing 
in which a defeaſance is contained. 4. A defeat, conqueſt, Now 
obſolete; | 

Being arrived where the champion ſtout, 6 
After his foe's defea/ance, did remain. Spenſer. | 

Drrr“AsinLE [of dzfaire, Fr. to make void] that which may be 
annulled or abrogated, He came to the crown by a defeaſible title. 
Dames. | 

To DET RAT [defaire,Fr.] 1. To beat, to rout an army. They 
invaded Ireland, and were defeated. Bacon. 2. To diſappoint a 
perſon ; to fruſtrate. Alledged many . reaſons to defeat the law. 
Shakeſpeare. Diſcovered, and defeated of your prey. Dryden. z. 
'To aboliſh. 


Deez'ar [defaite, Fr.] 1. An entire overthrow or ſlaughter of 


ſoldiers. 

End Marlb'rough's work, and finiſh the defeat. Addiſon. 
2. Act of deſtruction, deprivation, — | 

A king, upon whole life 

A damn'd defeat was made. Shakeſpeare. 
Derglarux [of de and feature] change of feature, alteration of 
countenance. 

Careful hours, with Time's deformed hand, 

Hath written ſt range defeatures in my face. Shakeſpeare. 

To Dz'rscaTE [defercatum, ſup. of defizco, Lat.] 1. To clear from 
dregs, to purify. A way to defecate the dark and muddy oil of am- 
ber. Boyle. 

Voluntary flies 
The defecated liquor, thro" the vent . 
8 Aſcending ; 
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Aſcending ; then by downward track convey'd, 

Spouts into ſubject veſſels lovely clear. Philips. 
2: To purify from any extraneous or noxious mixture, 
We defecate the notion from materiality. Glanville. 

Deregcare, part. [from the verb] 1. Ay from lees or foulneſs. 
This liquor was very defecate. Boyle. 2. Purified from any extra- 
neous admixture, clear'd. We are puzzled with contradictions which 
are no abſurdities to defzcate faculties. Glanville. 

Derzca'T1ONn [defacatio, Lat.] 1. The act of purging from dregs. 2. 
The act of refining. The ſpleen and liver are o ſtructed in their offices 
of defecation, whence vicious and dreggiſh blood. Harwey. 

DkErr'er [defaut, Fr. defetto, It. defefo, Sp. of defefus, Lat.] 
1. Blemiſh, failure, imperfection. Men, through ſome defect in the 
organs, want words. Locke. 2. Want, abſence of ſomething ne- 
cef{ary, the fault oppoſed to ſuperfluity. Dęfeds ſupplied. Davies. 
Defe# had been as fatal as exceſs. Blackmore, 3. Failing, want. 

Our mere defe&s , 

Prove our commodities. Shakeſpeare. 
4. A fault, miſtake, error. We had rather follow the perfections of 
them whom we like not, than in def reſemble them whom we love. 
Hooker. | | 

Your defects to know, A, 

Make uſe of ev'ry friend and ev'ry foe, Pope. | 

Few men are ſenſible, of their own Derecrs. | 

Lat. Suns cuique erepitus bene olet. (Every man's own f--rt has a good 
favour) We eaſily find ſome excuſe or pretext to gloſs over our own 
frailties, if we are ſenſible of them; but how many are there, who 
neither are, nor will be convinced they have any : but overlook their 
own, while they are buſy at finding out and carping at thoſe of their 
neighbours ! . 

To DRErr'er, verb neut. [from the noun] to fall ſhort of, to fail. 
Now obſolete. The enquiries of moſt defe&ed by the way, and tired 
within the ſober circumference of knowledge. Brown. 

DerecrtiBr'iiry [of bible] the ſtate of failing, imperfection. 
The corruption of things corruptible, depends upon the intrinſical 
deſectibility of the connection of the parts. Hale. 

Dzxx'cT1BLE [of 4%] imperfect, deficient. The extraordinary 
perſons thus highly favoured were for a great part of their lives in a 
defectible condition. Hale. 

Dere*crion [Fr. of defectio, Lat.] 1. Failure, want. 2. A fal- 
ling off from the church, apoſtacy. Defecion and falling away from 
God was firſt found in angels. Raleigh. Our original defe4ion from 
God, Watts. z. Revolt, an abandoning of a king or ſtate. The 
general defetion of the whole realm. Davies. 

Dereg'cTive [εfedi, Fr. difettivo, It. defetuoſs, Sp. of defectiuus, 
Lat.] 1. Full of defects, imperfect, not adequate to the purpoſe. 
The hypotheſes propoſed are all edi e. Locke. 2. Fauky, vicious. 
Our tragedy writers have been notoriouſly dive in giving proper 
fentiments, Addiſon. ns PE 

DeFecTive, or Derrciext Nouns [with grammarians] are ſuch 
as want either a number, a particular caſe, or are indeclinable. 

DerecTivs Verb [with grammarians] a verb which has not all its 
tentes. | | 

Dere'cTiveness [of defefivus, Lat. defefuoſite, Fr.] faultineſs, 
imperfection. The lowneſs often opens the building in breadth, or 
the defectiweneſi of ſome other particular makes any fingle part appear 
in 33 Addiſon. | PE 

EFEDA'TION., See DEFOEDATION. | | 

Dere'xnce defense, Fr. defenſione, It. defenſa, Sp. defenſio, Lat.] 
1. Guard or protection, ſupport. Cities for dzfexce in Judah. 2 Chro- 
nicles. 2. Juſtification, apology. Alexander beckoned, and would 
have made his defence. Acts. 3. Prohibition. A ſenſe merely 
French. Severe defences may be made againſt wearing any linen un- 
der a certain breadth. Temple. 

Deyence [in military affairs] oppoſition, reſiſtance. 

Line of DErENCE Fichant [in fortification] is a right line drawn 
from the point or vertex. of the baſtion to the concourſe of the oppo- 
lite flank of the courtine. | 

Line of DEFENCE Rajant 
continued to the courtine. 

DrFexce [in law] that reply which the defendant ought to make 
immediately after the count or declaration 1s produced, and then to 
proceed either in his plea or to imparle. 

DerFe'xNCELESS lo defence] 1. Not having any defence, unguard- 
ed, Drfenceleſs doors. Million. A ſlave diſarmed, defencelei, Dry- 
den. 2. Impotent, not able to reſiſt. 

Will ſuch a multitude of men employ 
Their ſtrength againſt a weak defenceleſi boy? Addiſon. 

D:re'xces {in heraldry] are the weapons of any beaſt; as, the 
horns of a ſtag, the paws of a lion, the tuſks of a wild boar, &c. 

Deeexces ſin Rasen are all thoſe works, of what ſort 
1 "ag cover and defend the oppoſite poſts; 
pets, c. 

To be ina Poflure of DET Ex CE, is to be provided and in readineſs to 
oppoſe an enemy. _ | 

To Dzrt'xp {defendre, Fr. difendere, It. defender, Sp. and Port. of 
defends, Lat.] 1. To ſtaad in defence of, to protect or ſupport. De- 
fend me from them that riſe up againſt me. P/alms, 2. To uphold 
or bear out, to aſſert or maintain, to juitify. The queen is able to 
diſend herſelf againk all her majeſty's enemies. Swift. 3. To for- 
tify, to ſecure. d | 

Here th' acceſs a gloomy prove defends. Dryden. 
4. To prohibit, or forbid. 
55 Where can you ſay in any maur age, 
That ever God defended marriage. Chaucer. 
Man is become 
To know both good and evil, ſince his. taſte 
Of that defended fruit. Millon. | 
5- To maintain a place or cauſe againſt thoſe that attack it, 
2 ar tle oa fof defend», Lat. defendre, Fr.] that may be de- 
ended. 

Derr'xpaxr [defendeur, Fr. difenditore, It. defendiddr, Sp.] 1. He 

that defends againſt aſſailarts, The Defendants onthe wall. Wilkins. 


to brighten. 


[in fortification] is the face of the baſtion 


as flanks, para- 


- South. 


for the conveyance of humours from one part to another. 


2. [In common law} is he that is ſued 
nant is one who is ſued in an action real. f 
Derexpe'mus [law word] uſed in feoffments, which bing 
donor and his heirs to defend the donee, if any one een 
lay any ſervitude on the thing given, other than is contained " tg 
donation. | in th; 
Se Derexpe'nbo [i. e. in defending himſelf} a term, 
one kills another in 10 own defence, Gbich jule the fd e whe 
Derex'ver [of defend, Eng. defenſor, Lat.] 1. One that def 4. 
champion. To baniſh your defenders. Shakeſpeare, The Prob 
of our city ſlain, Dryden. 2. One that aſſerts or winden 
way fo effectual to betray the truth, as to procure it a weak Fr l 
South. 3. [In law] an advocate, one that defends jones 8 
court of juſtice. | | | 15 
__ Dzpenver of the Faith, a title given by Leo X. to 
Henry VIII. on account of his writing a Aal Matin Lu 
that king obtained a far better claim to the title, when 
foundation of the expulſion of the papal authority and ten 
kingdoms. 
Dters'NDERE Se 
quantity of land. 
DErE“NDERE Se per Corpus, Cc. 
or duel, as an appeal or trial at law. 
DeFe nuERs, in ancient times, dignitaries in church ang g 
whoſe buſineſs was to take care of the preſervation of the wry 
weal, to protect the poor and helpleſs, and maintain the mier be 
cauſes of the church. | FE 
De#z'nsa {law Lat.] a park or place fenced in for deer. 
 Dere'nsaT1vVE, ſubſt. [of defenſe] 1. Guard, defence, & y,, 
unſafe defenſative it is againſt the fury of a lion. Brown, If h. 
biſhop has no other defer/atives than excommunication, ng 04 
power than that of the keys, he may furrender up his paſtors! 4 


in an action Perſonal, 2, 


Our kino 
cher. By: 
he laid the 
ets from theſs 


Lat. in doomſday- book] to be taxed for a Certain 
[Lat. old law] to offer combzy 


ber 
all 
2. [In ſurgery} a bandage or plaiſter to ſecure a wi 
from outward violence. | | 
Dzye'xsBLE [of defence] 1. That may be defended, They gut 
make themſelves defen/ib/e againſt the natives. Bacon. Venice; 
repreſented as one of the molt defenſible cities in the world. 4%. 
2. Juſtifiable, capable of vindication. I conceive it defen/b/: to dl. 
arm an adverſary. Co/lier. 8 

Deee'nSI1BLEXEsS3 [of defenſible] capableneſs of being defended. 

Drr'usirivzs [with ſurgeons] bandages, plaiſters, or the like, 
uſed in curing of wounds, to moderate the violence of the pain, in. 
preſſion of the external air, Sc. See DepexsaTiIvE. 

DrrkxsVæ, the lords or earls of the marches, the defende;; 3 
wards of the country. | 

Dets xsive, or DeFE'nstTLvE, at, [defenfif, Fr. diſenſwo, It, i. 
Fenfivo, Sp.] 1. That which ſerves to defend, proper for defence, 
Oppoſed to offence. Not perſuaded by danger to offer any offence, 
but only to ſtand upon the beſt defenſive guard he could. Sig, 
Defer five arms lay by, as uſeleſs here. Waller. 2. Being in a flat 
or poſture of defence. | | 

What ſtood recoil'd „ 
Defenſive ſcarce, or with pale fear ſurpriz d, 
Fled ignominious. Milton. | 3 

DerENsIVvE, /ub/t. [from the adj.] 1. Safeguard. Wars preven: 
tive upon juſt fears are true defenfive;s. Bacon. 2. Poſture or ſtate of 
defence. Reſolved to ſtand upon the defen/ive only. Cl.%endon, 
* Dcere"xsives, or Derg NsaTIves [with phyſicians, &c.] med; 
cines outwardly applied, to prevent an inflammation. 
_ Deee'N$IVELY, in a defenſive manner. 5 

Drk'xsr, part. paſſ. [of defence] defended. Now obſolete. 
| Like Troy's old town, defenſt with lion's tower. Fairfax, 

In Dzrt'nso [old law term] any meadow ground laid in for | 
hay; or any part of a wood, where cattle were not ſuffered to run, 
but were encloſed and fenced up, to ſecure the growth of the under: 
wood. | 

Derz'xsuM [old law] any encloſure or fenced ground. | 

To Drre'r, verb neuf. [differer, Fr. differire, It. diferir, Sp. of c. 
fero, Lat.] 1. To delay or put off acting. 

He will not long defer, 
To vindicate the glory of his name. Milton. 
2. To pay deference or regard to the opinion of another. . 

To Dxves, verb ack. 1. To withhold, to delay. Defer the pro- 
mis'd boon. Pope. 2. To refer to, to leave to another's determins- 
tion. The commiſſioners deferred the matter up to the earl of Not- 
umberland. Bacon. 

Dt'FeRxENCE, Fr. 1. Reſpect, regard. Virgil could have ex- 
celled Varus in tragedy, and Horace in lyric you. but out of 4% 
rence to his friends he attempted neither. Dryden. 2. Condeſcen- 
ſion, complaiſance. A natural roughneſs makes a man uncompla- 
ſant to others, ſo that he has no deference for their inclinations. [ci 
3. Submiſſion. A deference for the judgment of thoſe, who perhaps 
diſapprove the opinions which they ſpread. Addiſon. oY 

DE'FBRENT, adj. [ deferens, of de and fero, Lat. to carry] ca ? 
or conveyed. The figures of pipes thro' which ſounds pals, of 0 
other Herent bodies, conduce to the variety. Bacon. | 

DeyerenT, ſubf. [from the adj.) that which carries or = 
veys. Sounds may be created without air, tho' air be the moſt ta- 
vourable deferent. Bacon. | 1 

Derezent [with aſtronomers) an imaginary orb or circle in 
Ptolemaic ſyſtem, which is ſuppoſed as it were to carry about 
body of the planet. It is the ſame with eccentric. | 2 

Dr'rEREN Ts [with anatomiſts] thoſe veſſels of the body appom 


f an 
Dertrve'scence [of deferveſcentia, Lat.] a growing cool, 


abating. | 
Der rar [in blazonry] is uſed to ſignify the head of 3 beaſt Cit. 
off ſmooth, the ſame as decapite ; which ſee. Fr. 
Drrranck [Ai, of defier, Fr.] 1. A challenge, an 
fight. 


invitation {0 


He breath'd defiance to my ears. Shakeſpeare. 
A war without a juſt deflance made. Dryden. 


ge, 
2. A. challenge to make a charge or impeachment- good. 1 BP Gon 


e or contempt. Well meaning ſouls, ſeeing the No- 
ol — ſuch expreſs deffance to _—_ could not ſuf 
atian here) 


non 
f a itſelf any deſection from the faith. 


ſenſe. Locke. 
fanceto COM Deyrctzncy, or Deer'cienThEss „ lt, 
Dar: of deficio, Lat.] 1. Defe&, coming ſhort, failing. Sca- 


ay of Piety. To bid de- 


lifciencia, 


\ver finding a defect in the reaſon of Ariſtotle, introduceth one of 
] | 


ny. Brown. | 
ho Jets 1 thyſelf art perfect, and in thee 


deficience found. Milton. 3 | 
3 Chi leſs than is neceſſary, A ſufficient fulneſs or de- 
115 of blood. Arbuthnot. No deficiency to be hereafter made up. 
50 


Arremer [deficiente, It. of deficiens, Lat.] failing, wanting, im- 


__— creating hand 2 NY | 
Nothing imperfect or deficient left. Milton. 

Drrreikxvr Verbs, See DertcTivE Verbs. . 

Dericievr Hyperbola, a curve of that denomination; having only 
one aſy mptote and two hyperbolical legs, running out infinitely to- 
wards the ſides of the aſymptote, but the contrary ways. . 
PDrrieigxvr Numbers [in arithmetic} are numbers, all whoſe aliquot 
arts added together amount to leſs than the integer, whoſe parts they 
01 as 8, whoſe aliquot ny 1, 2, and 4 make but 7; and fo the 
aliquot parts of 16 make but 15, Sc. 2 — | 

B17 ex [from def] a challenge, one that dares and defies: 
gold and inſolent defiers of heaven. Tillotſon. | 

To Dzrr'Ls, verb af. [of de and — Ful, Sax. fonl] 1. To 
Nute, to dawb or ſtain, to dirty. Pitch, as ancient writers do re- 

nt. doth defile. Shakeſpeare. His character may be defiled by mean 
7 dirty hands. Swift. 2. To make legally or ritually impure. 
That which dieth of itſelf, he ſhall not eat to defle himſelf. Leviticus. 
3. To corrupt chaſtity, to violate. OE 

The huſband murther'd, and the wife defld; Prior. 

4. To corrupt, to make guilty. God requires rather that we ſhould 
die, than defile ourſelves with impieties. Stilling fleet. 5. To de- 
flower or raviſh. | 5 

To DErILE, verb neut. [defiler, Fr. filare, It.] to file off, to march 

by file. ä | | 
oe = or DEILE'E [deffila, Fr. from fila, a line of ſaldiers, 


or foot can paſs only in file, by making a ſmall front, There is, in 
Oxford, a narrow defil:, to uſe the military term, where the partiſans 
uſed to encounter. Adai/on; | | | | 
To Der1LE, is to reduce an army to a ſmall front, to march thro” 
2 narrow place. | 8 : | 
 Derr'LaemenT [from de] the act of defiling or polluting, alſo pol- 
Jation. The chaſte cannot rake into ſuch filth, without danger of de- 
flinent. Spectator. 5 ; 
Dee1'uer [of der] one that defiles or violates, a corrupter. I 


for vengeance on her defiler. Addiſon. 
preme nature we cannot otherwiſe define, than by ſaying it is infinite, 


as if infinite were definable. Dryden. 2. That which may be aſcer- 
tained, Concerning the time of the end of the world, the queſtion is, 


ell. whether the time be definable or no? Burnet's Theory. 
To Dzri'ng, verb. act. [definir, Fr. and Sp. deſinire, It. and Lat.] 
1. To declare or explain any thing by its qualities or circum- 
lets, ances. © | | | 
- Whoſe loſs can't thou mean, 
"for That doſt ſo well their miſeries defirſe ® Sidney. | 
* Tho defining be thought the proper way to make known the proper 
1 homfication, yet there are ſome words that will not be defined. Locke: 
2. To circumſcribe, to bound, The rings were very diſtin and well 
defined. Newtor, 8 | 
14 To Dering, verb neut. to determine, to decide; with of: The 
muſt judge is the capital remover of landmarks, when he defineth 
anuſs of lands. Bacon. | 8 | 
Der1'xe [of define] one that defines or explains. 
God, forſooth, is found 
pro. Incomprehenſible and inſinite; | 
SE But is he therefore found ? vain ſearcher ; no : 
Joch Let your imperfect definition ſhow, 
— That nothing you, the weaker definer. know. Prior. 
er Drrturrz, adj. [defini, Fr. diffnito, It. deſinido, Sp. definitus, Lat.] 
f arfe- . Certain, mitted, or bounded. The fight of the goddeſs, who in 
ofcen- a definite compaſs can ſet forth infinite beauty. Sidney. 2. Exact, 
ple. preciſe, Some certain and definite time. Ayliffe. 
Locke. , Derry, ſaliſt. [from the adj.] the thing defined or explained. 
erhaps pecial baſtardy is nothing elſe but the definition of the general 
bY ring general again is nothing elſe but a definite of the . 
cart e. | Ip | 
or ol Dee: NITENESS [of definite] certainty, limitedneſs. 
| 3 Fr. diſinixione, It. difinicion, Sp. of definitio. Lat.] 
r con- A ſhort and plain deſcription of a thing, with its nature and prin- 
oft fa- r Properties. I drew my definition of poetical wit from my par- 
. 5 ws 1 him. * 2. A deciſion or * 
in the 3 Or it is an exact deſerĩpti ini f i- 
, 7 tual auribmes n exact deſcription, explaining a thing by ſpi 
n —— [with logicians] an unfolding the eſſence or being of 
pointed nin by its kind and difference. What is man? not a reaſonable 
5 Bent merely ; for that is not an adequate and diſtinguiſhing definition, 
. Darvon ; 101 ; ; 
with 6 
. at words aſe 101 mathematicians] is an explanation of the terms 


W N the ching treated of. 
nitif, Fr. deffinitivo, It. definitive, Sp. of defini- 
ation to nd 1. That ſerves to deſine or decide. 2. Deciſve, poſi- 
. ore A _ and definitive truth. _ ' 
VELY, adv, [of definitive] deciſively, poſitively, 
Defnitively thus I anſwer you, * 
Exprel- A our love deſerves my thanks. Shakeſpeare. 
hon "UITIVENESs [of definitive} deciſiweneſs, Sc. 


Drrrxirivx 


which is derived from Flum, Lat. a thread; in military affairs] a 
fraight narrow lane or paſſage, through which a company of horſe 


ſhall hold forth in my arms my much wronged child, and call aloud 
DterNnaBLE [of define] 1. That which may be defined. The ſu- 


DzeyLacranr'tiTty [of dflagro, Lat] the quality of taking fire, and 
burning wholly away. The ready deflagrability of ſalt petre. Boyle, 

Derria'craBLe [of deflagro, Lat.] having the quality of waſting en 
tirely away in fire. More inflammable — deflagrable. Boyle. 

To DePLa'craTE [deflagratum, ſup. of deflagro, Lat.] to inkindle 
and burn off in a crucible, a mixture of ſalt or ſome mineral body, 
with a ſulphureous one, in order to purify the ſalt, or to make a te- 
gulus of a mineral. 

DerLacra'TION [of deflagratio, Lat.] the act of burning or con- 
ſuming with fire. It is a term frequently uſed in chemiſtry, for ſet- 
ting fire to ſeveral things in their preparation, as in making zthiops 
with fire; fal prunellæ, &c. Quincy. When the diflagration i: 
over, you ſhall find the paper moiſt. Boyle. | 

To DerLe'cT, verb neut. [defiedto, Lat.] to turn aſide, to deviate 
from a right line. At ſome parts of the Azores the needle defle&er/; 
not, but lieth in the true meridian. Brown. Some from aftrait courſe 
deflea. Blackmore. 

DeFLE'cTion [deffefio, Lat.] 1. The act of bending or bowing 
down, a turning afide out of the way. 2. Deviation ; the a& ot 
—_ aſide from a right line. Needles incline to the ſouth on the 
other fide of the equator; and at the very line or middle circle ſtand 
without defleFion., Brown. MD 
- DeeLecrion [in navigation] the tending of a ſhip from her true 


courſe, by reaſon of currents, &c. which divert or turn her out ot 
the right way. CLE 


Dxrrrcriox [of the rays of light] a bending downwards, a turn- 


ing aſide, a property different both from reflection and reſraction, the 
ſame which is called infleftion by Sir Iſaac Newton. Dr Hook 
obſerved it 'in 1675, and found that it was made towards the ſurface 
of the opaque body perpendicularly. | 


DerLE'xuRe [defiexura, Lat.] a bending down, or turning aſide, 
or out of the way. 25 | 


DerLora'tion, or Derto'urinc [Fr. from deforatus, Lat. or 


from deflower] 1. The act of raviſhing. 2. The taking away a wo- 
man's virginity. , 3. A taking away the beauty of a thing. 4. A 
ſelection of that which is moſt valuable. The laws of Normandy are 
in a great meaſure the defloration of the Engliſh laws, and a tranſcript 
of them. Hale. 


 DerLov'ke [of defonr] one that deflours, or raviſnes. Defion- 
rers of innocence. Addiſon. | 


To DerLo'ur [deflorer, L. Fr. desflorar, Sp. deflorare, It. and Lat] - 


1. To raviſh; to take away a woman's virginity. 
Let my ſpleenful ſons this trull deffour. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To take away the beauty and grace of any thing. 
How on a ſudden loſt, ET ES 
Defic'd, defiour'd, and now to death devote. Milton , ' 
DeFLo'uRMENT, the act of deflouring, ſtate of being de- 


 flour'd. 


DerLv'ovs [deſiuns, Lat.] towing down, alſo falling off, ſhedding. 
Deriv'vivm, Lat. a falling down; a falling of as hair, a moult- 
ing 


that diſſolves the glue, by means of which the bark is faſtened to the 
wood; and ſometimes it is occaſioned by too great draught. 


DErru'xiox { Auæxion, Fr. fluſſione, It. of defluxio, Lat. with phy- 


ſicians] a flowing down of humours to any inferior part of the body. 
Cold doth cauſe rheums and defuxions from the head. Bacon. 


De'rLy; adv. [fot deftly, of deft] dexterouſly, ſkilfully ; now ob- 

ſolete. | 
How finely the graces can it foot 

To the inſtrument ; | 

They dauncer defly, and ſingen ſoote, 

In their merriment. Spenſer. | 


Derotva'TI0N [defedus, Lat.] the act of making filthy, pollution. 


The defædation of ſo many parts by a bad printer, and a worſe edi- 

tor. Bentley. = | 
Dero'acemenT ſin law] a with-holding lands or tenements, by 

force, from the right owner, | 


DeForCEMENT [in the law of Scotland] the reſiſting or offerin | 
violence to the officers of the law, while they are actually ee 


in the exerciſe of their functions, by putting its orders and ſentences 
in execution. | 5 
Dero'rceure, Dro'RcIANr, or Dero'rsour [a law term] one 
who overcomes and caſts another out of poſſeſſion by forte, in which 
reſpect it differs from a diſſeiſor, who does it without force. | 
To Dero'rm [difformer, Fr, difformare, It. deforme, Lat.] 1. To 
ſpoil the form of, to disfigure. 
I that am curtall'd of this fair proportion, 
Cheated of feature by diſſembling nature, 
Deform'd, unfintſh'd. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To diſhonour, to make ungraceful. 
Old men with duſt deform'd their hoary hair. Dryden. 
Drro'Ru, adj. [deformis, Lat.] ugly, having an irregular form. That 
monſter moſt deform. Spenſer. | ee 
Sight ſo deform, what heart of rock could long 
Dry-ey'd behold. Milton. 
Drrokua row, Lat. a defacing, ſpoiling the form of, &&c. 
Dero'rmeD [of deform] disfigured, ugly. 
Dero'tmeDLY [of deformed] in 1 ugly manner. 
Dero'rMEepNEss [of deformed] uglineſs, ill-favouredneſs; a diſ- 
leaſing or painful idea which is excited in the mind on account of 
me object that wants that uniformity that conſtitutes beauty. 
Deyo'kmitY EG rag Fr. difformita, It. disformidad, Sp. defor- 
mitas, Lat.] 1. Uglineſs, ill favouredneſs. 
Where ſits deformity to mock my body, 
To ſhape my legs of an unequal ſize. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Ridiculouſneſs, quly of ſomething that deſerves to be laughed 
at. In comedy laughter 
Dryden. 3. — inordinateneſs. Due reforming church or 
ſtate, when deformities are ſuch, that the perturbation and novelty are 
not like to exceed the benefit of reforming. King Charles, 4. Diſho- 
nour, diſgrace, x 


To 


DerLuvium, Lat. [amorg botaniſts) a diſeaſe in trees, whereby _ 
they loſe their bark. This diſtemper proceeds from a ſharp humour 


is occaſioned by the fight of ſome deformity. 
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To .Derrav'd Hauer, Fr. defraudar, Sp. defraudare, It. and 
Lat.] 1. To rob or depiive by a wile or trick, to cozen or cheat. 
2. To deceive or beguile ; with /. Injured and defrauded of their 
right. Hooker, Defraud not the poor of his living.. Ecclefrafticus. 
| But now he ſeiz'd Briſeis' heav'nly charms, | 
And of my valour's prize de/rauds my arms. Pope. 
Derra'uper [of defraud] one that defrauds, cheats, or deceives. 
The prolligate in morals grow ſevere, 
Derrauders juſt, and ſycophants ſincere, Blackmore. 

To Dzrra'y [defrayer, Fr.] to diſcharge expences, to bear the 
charges. He would out of his own revenue defray the * K. 
Maccabees. The ſtate will day you all the time you ſtay, Bacon. 

Derra'ver [of defray] one that bears charges. 

Derra'ymtnt [of defray] the payment of expences. 

Deps1ca'T1oN, Lat. a rubbing off. | 

Deer, a4. [depr, Sax. obſolete] 1. Neat, ſpruce. 2. Proper, 
fitting. 

You go not the way to examine: you muſt call the watch that are 
their accuſers | 
Yea, marry, that's the defteff way. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Ready, dextrous. The limping god ſo det at his new miniſtry. 
Dryden. My cur, Tray, play defteft feats around. Gay. 
| Dx'rTLY, adv. [of deft; obſolere} 1. Neatly. 2. Dexteroully, 
in a tkilfu] manner. | 
Come high or low, | 
Thy ſelf and office defrly ſhow. Shakeſpeare. 

| Full well could dance, and deftly tune the read. Gay, 

Dr'rTraRDAR, the treaſurer of the revenues of the Turkiſh and 
Perſian empires. | 
_ Deev'xcr, a. [defunt, Fr. 
Lat.] deceaſed, dead. 

The young affects 
In me defunct. Shakeſpeare. 
Here entity and quiddity, ; 

5 The fouls of aefune bodies fly. Hudi bras. 

Drrvuxcr, /ub. [from the adj.] one deceaſed, either man or wo- 
man. | 


efunto, It. difunto, Sp. of defunctus, 


Nature doth abhor to make his cofich 
: With the defun#?, or ſleep upon the dead. 
The friends of the defundt. Graunt. | 
Derv'xcTIOx [of h] death. Defundion of king Pharamond. 
Shakeſprare. | N 
To Dry“ [defier, Fr. from de fide decedere, or ſome like phraſe, to 
fall from allegiance to rebellion, contempt, or inſult. Johnſon] 1. Lo 
out brave, to challenge, to combat. 
L once again 9 | 
Defy thee to the trial of mortal fight. 
Io ſingle fight the boldeſt toe 4% d. 
2. To flight, to treat contemptuouſſy. 
ee eee = 
As many fools that ſtand in better place, 
Garziſh'd like him, that for a trickſy word 
Defy the matter. Shakeſpeare. 
Dz'sey, f. [from the verb] a challenge to fight. 
Ac this the challenger, with fierce 4%, V 
His trumpet founds. . 
'Deyy'rn fof 4%] 1. He that Fey. fs to fight. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Milton. 
Dryden. 


2. He that 


flights or treats with contempt. God may think it the concern of his 


| Juftice and providence too, to revenge the affrants put upon them by 
ſuch impudent ers of both. South, See DuFlER. 
DzGz'neracy [degereratio, Lat.] 1. Quality of being in a dege- 


nerate ſtate and condition, departure from the virtue of our anceſtors. - 


2. A forſaking of that which is good. We have contacted a great 
deal of weakneſs and impotency by our wilful degeneracy from good- 

nels. Tillotſon. An univerſal degeneracy of manners. Swift. 3. 
Meanneſs. Poorneſs and degeneracy of ipirit. Addiſon. 


To Drcr'xenact fdigenerer, Fr. degearrare, It. degenerar, Sp. de- 


generalum, ſup. of degencro, Lat.] 1.10 fall from a more noble to a 
bater kind, to grow wild. Fruits that ute to be grafted, if ſet of ker- 
nels or tones, di generate. Bacen. 2. J fall from the virtue of an- 
ceſtors. 3. To fall from a more excellent to a baſer ſtate. When 
wit tranſgrefieth decency, it degenerates into inſolence and impiety. 
Til hotter. 

DeGr'neRATE, adj. for DecGenNERATED. 1. Fallen from the vir- 
tue and worth of anceſtors, | 

To dog his heels and curt'ſey at his frowns, 
To ſhow how much thou art degenerate. Shakeſpeare. 

2. Unworthy, baſe. So all ſhall turn deger'rate, all deprav'd. Milton. 
Dece'NeRATED [ſpoken of plants] grown wild. 
DeGE'NERATENEsSS [of degenerate] degeneracy, ſtate or quality of 

being grown wild, out of kind, &c. | 

DeGentRaA'TiON [Fr. degenerazione, It. degeneracion, Sp. of dege- 
neratio, Lat.] 1. The act of falling or declining from a more perfect 
or valuable kind or condition to a leſs, to dewate from the virtue of 
anceſtors. 2. The thing changed from its primitive ſtate. Grains 
which generally ariſe among corn, as cockle, aracus ægilops, and 
other degenerations. Brown. 

Drece'NEROVS [degener, Lat.] 1. Degenerated, fallen from the vir- 
tue and worth of his anceſtors. 2. Baſe, vile, infamous. Degenerous 
and unmanly ſlavery. King Charles. | 

Dece NeRousLY, adv. of degenerous] baſely, meanly. 
Hercules at the diſtaff degenerouſly employed. Decay of Piety. 
A 5 ie [ deg lutinatus, from de and gluten, Lat. glue] 
to unglue. 

DecLv'TINATED, fret. & part. ¶ deglutinatus, Lat.] unglued. 

De6Luri' tion [Fr. from deglutio, Lat.] the act or power of ſwal- 
lowing down; that action in Fiving creatures, whereby that which 
is chewed in the mouth, or any liquor, deſcends into the ſtomach by 
the motion and contraction of the fibres of the gullet. When the 
deglutition is totally aboliſhed, the patient may be nouriſhed by clyſ- 
ters. Arlathnet. | | SE 

Dr'ouos [of Jazw, Gr. to bite] that gnawing at the upper ori- 
fice of the ſtomach, generally called the heart burn. 

DeGcrapa'TION [Fr. digradazicne, It. of degradatio, Lat.] 1. The 
act of degrading from an otlice; the att of depriving or {ripping a 


Like 


condition in which a thing is. The 


* 5. The orders of the angels. 


DE 
perſon for ever of a dignity or degree of honour, 6 
degradation is commonly ase to ha a MENS ee — 
a man from his degree. 4y/iffe. 2. Degeneracy, baſeneſ, ["oving 
rable is the degradation of our nature, that whereas befor Depts. 
the image of God, we now retain only the image of men _ bore 

Decrapation [among painters] is the leſſening and wy. 
confuſed the appearance of diſtant objects in a landſkip, ſo Fender 
* there as they would to an eye, placed at a diſtance fro u They 

0 5 ih Fer F 1 ene It. degradar Sp ” ond 
raaus, Lat.] 1. To put a perſon from his dignits As 5 ng 
ris oftice or title. Wie oF wehe im 
He ſhould | 
Be quite degraded like a hedgeborn ſwain. 
2. Jo leſſen, to diminiſh the value of. 
All higher knowledge in her 
Degraded. Milton. 
Dos [of gradus, Lat. a ſtep, 
_ is _ that has ſteps at each end. 
IO Drcna'vart [degravatum, ſup. of 
heavy, to burden, 4 wh ene, Lat.] to make 
DecRava'TION [of aggrawate] the act of making heavy 
Decree” [degre, Fr. from gradus, Lat.] 1. Quality, place of a 
nity. Men of low degree are vanity, and men of high dep; 275 
lie. P/alms. A fair lady of great degree. Spenſer, 2. T be tte i 
, of wiſdom noteth 49+ . 
idolatry. Bacon. 3. A ſtep, a preparation towards ſomerhix o% 
Her firſt degree was by ſetting forth her beauties, Sidney. 1585 
Which ſight the knowledge of myſelf might bring 
Which to true wiſdom is the firſt degree. 
4. Deſcent of family, order of lineage. 
King Latinus in the 3d degree, | 
Had Saturn author of his family. Dryden. 
The ſeveral geprees of a | 
probably wave, larger views. Locke. 6. Meade, Sroponice. "Y 
| oely 4 | 
Admits of no degrees; but muſt be ſtill 
Sublimely good, or deſpicably ill. Roſcommon, 
7. The diviſion of the lines upon ſeveral forts of mathematical infy. 
ments. 8. (In muſie) the interval of ſounds which are uſually market 
by ſmall lines. | | 

Decree [with aſtronomers and geometricians] is the 3Goth part of 
the circuuference of any circle; a degree is divided into 60 parts 
called minutes; and each minute into 60 parts, called ſeconds; oy 
ſo into thirds, &c. Ihe ſpace of one degree is accounted to anfye; 
to 69 Engliſh miles on earth. 11 

Jo you who live in chill degree, 
As map informs of fifty-three. Dryden. 

Decree [in arithmetic] a degree conſiſts of three figures, viz of 
three places comprehending units, tens, and hundred : ſo three hug: 
dred and fifty-five is a degree. Cocker. | 

Decree [in fortification] is a ſmall part of an arch of a circle 
(the circle containing 360 degrees) which ſerves for the meaſuring the 
content of the angle, ſo an angle is ſaid to be of 10, 20, zo, 30, 30 
or bo degrees, &c. 

Decree [with phyſicians, &c.] is the intenſeneſs or remiſlnef df 
any quality hot or cold, in any plant, drug, mineral, or mixt body. 

Parodie DecREt [in algebra] is the index or exponent of ay 
power ; fo in numbers, 1 is the parodic degree, or exponent of the 
root or fide; 2 of the ſquare; 3 of the cube, &c. 

DeGREEs of Fire [with chemiſts] are accounted four, The :, 
3d, and 4th degrees of heat are more eaſily introduced than the fit: 
every one 1s both a preparative and a ſtep to the next. South. 

By Droxkks, adv. gradually, by little and little. Their minds 
acquainted by degrees with danger. Sidrey. A perſon addicted to play 
or gaming, though he take but little delight in it at firſt, by 4 greg 
contracts a ſtrong inclination towards it. Spe#ator. 

Deovsra'TiON [deguſtatio, Lat.] the act of taſting ; the act of 
touching with the lips. 

 Deno'ss, Fr. the outſide of a thing. | 
De noxs [in fortification] all ſorts of ſeparate out-works, as ctoun- 
works, half moons, hora-works, ravelins ; made for the ſecurity of a 
lace. | | i 
b To Dero'sT [deborter, Lat.] to diſſuade, to adviſe to the contrary. 
The apoltles earneſtly dehort us from unbelief. Ward on Infidelity. 

D:norTa'rion, Lat. a diſſuaſion. The apoſtles dehort from un- 
belief: did they never read theſe dehertations. Ward on Infidelity. 

DznokTa"ToRY, 4%. [dehorter, Lat.] belonging to diſſuaion. 

Dr'icipbE, ſubft. [dens and cædo, Lat.] the murther of God. [1s 
only uſed in ſpeaking of the death of our bleſſed Saviour. 

Explain how perfection ſuffer'd pain, 
Almighty languiſh'd, and eternal dy'd ; 
How by her patient victor death was ſlain, : 
And earth profan'd, yet bleſs'd with geicide. Prin, 

Dr'iIcipEs [7. e. God-killers, © deicidi, It. of Deus and cali 
Lat.] a title given ro the Jews, upon account of their kilung 03 
Saviour. | | 

To DEINE [dejeFum, ſup. of dejicio, Lat.] 1. To caſt down, to 
flict, to fink the ſpirits, to cruſh, The loweſt moſt dejefed thing 0 
fortune Shakeſpeare, Dejects my lofty mind. Pope. 2. To make 0 
look ſad, to change the form by grief. Gloomy were his eyes, © 
jected was his face. Dryden. | - "Te 

Dz1jecr, adv. {for dejefzed, dejectus, Lat] caſt down, low -ſpintes: 
I am of ladies moſt d:je# and wretched. Shakeſpeare. ed 

Dex crEp, pret. and part. paſſ. [of to deject] caſt down, aff F 

Dejz'crepry [of dejeed] after a dejected manner. No man 
that paſſion doth look ſtrongly, but dejeedly. Bacon. Fr. 4. 

Drjxr'crEDXESS, or DRI CTIoN — dgjected, or deſection, 8 
jedtio, Lat.] 1. State of being caſt down, a lowneſs of — be 
row, and dcje4ion, and deſpair. Milton. Deſerted and _ ; 
ſinks into utter dejetion, Rogers, 2. Weakneſs, inability. Tm 
a dijection of appetite. Arbuthnot. in thei 

Dej8'cTion [with aſtrologers] is ſaid of the planets, wo” der- 
detriment, 1. e. when they have loſt their force or influence, x4 - 
ſon of being in oppoſition to ſome other which check and 
them. Ds18c- 


Sha 2 | 


preſence falls 


in heraldry] as a Croſs Germ, | 


Davies. 


Deltec 


DEL 
(with phyſicians] the act of &jeRinig or evacuating 


DejecTiON by means of the periſtaltie motion of the guts, a go- 


the ar is © liver ſhould empty the cboler into the inteſtines, 


w— - only to provoke dejeion, but alſo to attenuate the chyle. 
_ Yeruves (of jet] the fæoes. Urine ſweat, liquid dejefures. 
Arbuthnot- tak) Clomn oth 
ron, Lat. a taking a lotefmn N gh 
Dal onerons Lat. [i. e. ths judgment of God, ſo called, becaufe 
gs accounted an — 299 to God for the juſtice of a cauſe; and that 
RY 800 was accor ng to the appointment of divine providence] 
yn old Saxon manner 0 trial by ordeal. | 
Dz1F1ca'T10N, the act of deifying, or making a god of a perſon. 
Dairo a, adj. dei for mis, 12 of the form of a god, god like. 
To Derry, or To DrTrir [deifier, Fr. of deus, a god, and 
„ Lat, to make] 1. To make a god of one. Renown'd on 
= and deify'd above. Dryden. Perſuade the covetous man not 
45 his money, and the proud man not to adore himſelf. South. 
T 70 praiſe exceflively, to extol a perſon as if he were a god. He 
40 again ſo extol and deify the pope. Bacon. ; 5 
To Dick, verb neuf. [daigner, Fr. aggnaro, It. dignar, Sp. digno, 


chſafe kindly, to think worthy. 
* "Drien to A 0 now lower. Milton. 
Oh deign to viſit our forſaken ſeats. Pope. 


To Dz10N, verb ae. to grant, to permit, to allow. 
Norway's king craves 4 —— | 
Nor would we 4:igz him burial of his men, 
Till he diſburs'd ten thoufand - org . me whe 
Deren, . [of deign] a vouchſafing, a thinking worthy. 
3 ioläislüng ſuch dials as B deine 0 incline, 
or recline at the ſame time. i f 
To De1'NTEGRATE [deintegratum, of d and integro, Lat.] to ſpoil, 


do take from the whole, to diminiſh, 


Ds1/parous [deiparus, of Deus, a God, and pario, Lat. to bring 
th] that beareth or bringeth forth a God ; the epithet applied to 
the bleſſed virgin. ; | | | 
DzryNo0s0/PAISTs [of 3:7, a ſupper, and ooÞicng, Gr. a ſophiſt 
2 company of wiſe men or philoſophers, who uſed to hold diſ- 
courſes at eating. | 3 | 
Ds'rs [in ſome Engliſh monaſteries] a name anciently given to 
the upper table. hs bl 2 5 go 
Dem [deiſme, Fr. deiſino, It. and Sp. of Deus, Lat. God] the be- 
kef of deiſts, the opinion of thoſe who only acknowledge one God, 
but reje& divine revelation. Deiſn, or the principles of natural wor- 
ſkip, are only the faint remnants or dying flames, of revealed religion 
inthe poſterity of Noah. Dryden. | 
DrisrieaL [of dei] belonging to deiſm or deiſts. Some who 
have taken the pen in hand to ſupport the geiftica/ or antichriſtian 
ſcheme of our days. Warts. | | | 
Der'sricaLness [of deiffical] deĩſtical principles, quality of being 
deiſtical. 9970 | 
Drisrs [ deiftes, Fr. deifte; It. deiſtar, Sp. of Deus, Lat. God] a 
ſect who believe there is one God, a pony, the immortality of 
the ſoul, virtue and vice, rewards and | 
lation, and believe no more than what natural light diſcovers to them 
of theſe matters. Certain deiſts, as they ſeem to have been, laughed 
at the prophecy of the day of judgment. Burnet's Theory. 
Derry [deita, It. deidad, Sp. deits, Fr. deitas, Lat. Y:orn;, Gr.] 
1, Godhead, or divine power, ant hority, and dominion. © The domi- 
nation of a $PITITUAL Being [ſays Sir Iſaac Newton] conftitutes a 


Cad, vera verum, ſumma ſummum, fax fichum, g. d. a true domi- 


nation conſtitutes a true God; a falſe [or fictitious] domination, 
a falſe god; sVyREME domination the sUPREME Gop. Such is 
the definition of the word Deity, which that moſt conſummate phi- 
loſopher gives us in the cloſe of his Principia, p. 482. and which 
15 confirmed not only by the ſcripture uſe of this term, but by the joint 


| telimony of the greateſt avriters, whether Jewiſh, Chriſtian, or Pa- 


gan. Tertullian the Montaniſt was the f/f, and, I think, the only 
Ante-Nicene writer, that thought otherwiſe ; it was a maxim with 
him, that “ Deas ef ſubſtantiæ nomen; g. d. The Deity of God ſigni- 
hes his /afftance ; and what errors he was led into” by ſetting out on 
this falſe principle, will be confidered elſewhere [See CaTaPHRYICans 
ad MoyTaniom} © Sometimes indeed Deity (as Dr. Clarke obſerves 
n his Scripture Doctrine, p. 13 1) is put by a mere idiom of the Engli/h 
anguage or Ged himſelf, as Ads, c. xvii. v. 29, (in like manner as 


the GaEBE not 2 her, but To heey; 7, e. not (as we ſay) the Deity 


or Divinity; but the divine thing [or n_ See Gop. Some 
things he doth as God, becauſe his dejty alone is the ſpring from which 
they flow. Hooker. | | 
What anciently we claim 
Of deity or empire. Melton. 


2. A fabulous heathen god or goddeſs. 3. The ſuppoſed divinity of 
2 heathen god. By = * outing am tet be denied 
unto Laurentia and Flora which was given to Venus, Raleigh. 
88 LE [among ſchool divines] is a term uſed to een ſome 
OY both divine and human, of Deus God, and virihs, pertaining 
man, 1. 
Depp“ Trion, Lat. an unyoking. 
ELACERA'TION; Lat. a tearing in 


doß the eyes, or a weeping much. 
ü 1 woke from the breaſt. | | 
o [ delapſus, Lat. with ians] denotes a bearing o 
fung down of the womb, of the den: hay Se. F 
Der BIBLE [deloſibilis, Lat.] that may be tired. 
. Lat. a tiring or wearying. | 
r, verb af?. [delatus, Lat.] to carry or convey. T. 
* Sees ky feoas is delated, Bacon. N | N 
rox Ldelatio, Lat.] 1. An impeachment, 2. A carrying, 
any <Yanee, In gelation of founds, wal inclofure of them — 


puniſhments; bur reje& reve- 


wich us the King's Majeſty often means the king himſelf) But 'tis in 


Ines. en ua ion, Lat. falling down of the humours, the water- 


DEL 


Dela rok (Lat. Alabore, 151 an informer, or ccafer. Met 
proved their own de/ators, and diſcovered their own moſt important 1t. 
crets. Government of tht Tongue. 2 
ToD ELA“ v, werh neut. 7757 Fr. — Is to defer or put 
off from day to day, or time to time. Moſes lahed to come down 
out of the mount. Endur. 2. T0 ftop, to ceaſe from action. There 
ſeem to be certain bounds tb the quickneſs and Nownels of the ſueceſ- 
ſion of ideas in our minds, beyond Which they can heither delay nor 
haſten. Locke. | 5 3 | | 
To Deray, verb 28. to hinder, to fruſtrate. 
Be mindful, goddeſs, of thy promiſe made; 
Muſt ſad Ulyſfes ever be detay'4® Pope. 
1 He who promiſes and Det.avs, tofes his thanks. 
Lat. Gratin ab officio, quod nora tardat, * And with reaſoh, for 
a long expectation and dependance may be of more prejudice, than the 
benefit of the promiſe can repair; if at laſt performed. And therefore 
o 3285 ſay: Qui tito dar, bis dat. (He who gives quickly gives 
ice. | of, 
DeLar [lai, Fr.] 1. A put off, lingering, inactivity. Dela 
N impotent and ſnail-pac'd beggary. Shakeſpeare. 2. A ſtop or 
ay. | 
The keeper charm'd, the chief without delay, 
Paſs'd on and tovk the irremediable way. Dryden. 
| Ufter a DrLay comes a let. 
Buſineſs put off generally meets with a hindrance, or is quite fot- 


 Dera'ver Wine [ delay, Fr.] wine mingled with water. 
DeLa'yrr [of %] one that delays or puts off. tres | 

_ DerweranLe [Pr. dilertabile, It. of delectabilis, Lat.] delightful; 

pleaſant. I 

This garden planted with the trees of God, 
Dieledtable both to behold and taſte. Milton. 

_ Derr'craBrLeness {ow dele&able} delightfulneſs; pleaſantneſs. 
Dere'craBLy [of delectable] delightfully, pleaſantly. 
Drrera'xzous [delefantis, Lat.] delizkedme, leaſant. 
DeLecta"Tion [Fr. dilettazione, It. delectaciòn, 5p. of delectatio, 

Lat.] delight or pleaſure. Lg . 
To PRLECATE [deleguer, Fr: delegùr, Sp. of delego, Tt. and Lat] 1. 

To fend away. 2. To fend upon an embaſſy. 3. To entruſt, to 

commit to another's power and juriſdiction. He hath delegated and 

committed part of his care and providence to them. Taylor. + 

Why does he wake the correſpondent moon; 
And fill her willing lamp with liquid light, 
Commanding her with delegated pow'rs, _ 
To beaurify the world and blefs the night? Prior, 

4. To depute or appoint by extraordinary commiſſion, certain judges 

to hear and determine a particular canfe. 
DE'LEGaTE ſubſe. [delegut, Fr. delegato, It. delegader, Sp. of dele- 

gatus, Lat.] 1. A deputy, a vicar, any one ſent to act for or to re- 

preſent another. | 338 = 85 
Ele by Jove his delegate of fray, _ 

With joyous pride and ſummons I'd obey. Pope. 


2. (In law) one appointed, as a judge delegate, or one that is commil. 


fioned to execute judgment in the place of an ecclefiaſtical or civil. 
judge. | | | | 
: ELEGATE, adj. [delegatus, Lat.] deputed, ſent to act for or repre- 
ſent another. Princes in judgment and their de/zgafe judges muſt judge 
cauſes uprightly. Taylor. | ; ; 

De'L.EGATEsS, are commiſſioners of appeal, appointed by the king 
under the great ſeal in caſes of appeals from the ecclefiaſtical court. 

Court of DELEGATES, a court wherein all cauſes of appeal by way 
of devolution from either of the archbiſhops are decided. Ay/;fe. 
DeLEca'TION [Fr. delegazione, It. delegacion, Sp. of delegatio. Lat.] 

1. The act of ſending away. 2. The act of putting in commiſſion. 
3. An appointment of delegates or commiſſioners to takes cognizance 
of particular cauſes; : | 
ELEGA'TION [in civil law] 1. Is when a debtor appoints one who 
is a debtor to him, to anſwer a creditor in his place. 2. The aſſign- 
ment of a'debt to another. | 
To Dr'LE, or To Der e'Ts {of deleo, Lat.] to blot out. 
DeLENnteical [delenificus, Lat.] having virtue to aſſuage or eaſe 
ain, 
r Pocnvn'iovs, adj. deſtructive, poiſonous. Many things neither 
deleterious by ſubſtance or quality, are yet deſtructive by figure. 
Brown. | 
DeLETERIOUs Medicines, are ſuch as are of a poifonous quality. 
DELE'TERY, adj. [delgterius, Lat.] deadly, deſtructive. 
Nor doctor epedemic, . T 
Tho' ſtor'd with deletery med' cines, 
Which whoſoever took is dead fince, 
F'er ſent ſo —_ _ 3 | | | 
To both the underworlds as he. Hudibrat. | | 
Drrr“riox [deletio, Lat.] 1. A blotting out 2. The act of deſtroy- 
ing, deſtruction. If there be a total de/ezior of every perſon of the 
oppoſing party, then the victory is complete. Hale. ON 
; De1.s'TRIUM' [prob. of du, Gr. to hurt] any thing that is of a 
deadly, poiſonous or miſchievous quality, 15 | 
Dr, or DxLFe (of delpan, Sax. to delve or dig] 1. A mine or 
uarry. Yet could not ſuch mines be wrought, the 4% would be ſo 
fob with waters. Ray. 2. Earthen ware, co China ware, 
made at Delft in Holland. * | 
| Thus barter hotiour for a piece of %, 
No not for China's wide domain itſelf. Smart. 
See DELFT. ee IS Ne DPI | 
DsL.r, or DeLyz [in heraldry} a ſquare borne in the middle of an 
eſcutcheon, ſuppoſed to repreſent a ſquare ſod or turf; an abatement 
of honour belonging to one that has revoked his challenge or eaten his 


words. 2» "SEP 32 | 
Dir of Coats, wor in veins before they are digged up. 

Der. rr, a city of the United Netherlands, in the province of Hol- 
land, 8 miles north-eaſt of Rotterdam, and 30 ſouth-weſt of Amſter- 


47 Der, 


* 


feſtival, called Delia, being certain citizens deputed to 


ſedly. Plods on deli 


Sant. 


Der, certain feſtivals anciently celebrated in honour of Apollo, 
Who was ſurnamed Delius. n 11 

Deir acai Problom, a famous problem among the ancient mathe- 
maticians about doubling the cube. a 

Dr'LIas Ts, the perſons appointed to perform the ceremonies of the 
ö o on an em- 
to the temple of Apollo, at Delos. They 
were crowned with laurel, the whole deputation ſet out on five veſſels, 
carrying with them all things neceſſary for the feaſt and ſacrifices. Af- 
ter the ſacrifice a number of young men and maids danced round the 
altar, a dance in which, by their various motions and directions, they 
repreſented the turnings and windings of the labyrinth, During the 
time of the performance of theſe ceremonies, no criminal _ be 
executed, 'and hence, by reaſon of the Delia, they waited zo days to 
give the poiſon to Socrates. See Aror To. 

DeLiBa'TED [ delibatus, Lat] taſted. 


baſſy or rather pilgrima 


DeL1iBa'T10N | delibatio, Lat.] a taſte, an eſſay. 3 
To DELIBBRATE [deliberer, Fr deliberare, It. deliberar, Sp. delibe- 
ratum, ſup. of delibero, Lat.] to weigh in mind, to ponder upon, to 
heſitate. | | 
When love once pleads admiſſion to our hearts, 
In ſpite of all the virtue we can boaſt, 
The woman that deliberates is loſt. Addiſon. 1 
DrriIB RATE, adj. "3x oaks Lat.] 1. Circumſpect, adviſcd. 
2. Slow, tedious, not ſudden. Defirous of flow and deliberate death. 
Hooker. Echo's are ſome more ſudden ; others are more deliberate, 
that is, give more ſpace between the voice and the echo. Bacon. 
DELtBERATELY 
erately, and, as a grave man ought, is ſure to 
put his ſtaff before him. Dryden. : Es 
DeL1BzRATExEss [from deliberate] cireumſpection, coolneſs. 
Order, gravity, and de{:beratene/5, befitting a parliament. K. Charles. 
DLIBRRATIOx [Fr. deliberazione, It. deliberacion, Sp. of delibe- 


ratio, Lat.] the act of deliberating, thought in order to choice. Power 


* Having 


f of delicionſure. 


to avoid ill or chuſe good by free deliberation. Hammond. 
Deri'ENATIVE, adj. [deliberatif, Fr. deliberative, It. of delibera- 
ti vus, Lat.] belonging to deliberation, apt to conſider. . f 
DeuiBtrATIVE Rhetoric, is that which is employed in proving a 
thing, or convincing an aſſembly of it, in order to induce them to put 
it in execution. 4 ; 1 = 1 5 
DrIBERATIVE, ah. [from the adj.] the diſcourſe in which a 

queſtion is deliberated. In deliberati ves the point is what is evil. Ba- 
con. | | | 
DELIiBRA'T1ON, Lat. a pilling or taking off the bark. 
De'Licacy fadelicatefſe, Fr. delicatezza, It. delicadiza, Sp. of deli- 
ciæ, Lat.] 1. Daintinelſs, fineneſs in eating. * 

On hoſpitable thoughts intent, 

What choice to chuſe for dc/icacy beſt. Millon. 

2. Any thing highly pleaſing to the ſenſes. | 

Theſe delicactes, | i 

I mean of taſte, ſight, ſmell, herbs, fruits and flow'rs. Milton. 
3. Softneſs, feminine beauty. Strong making took not away delicac, 
nor beauty fierceneſs. Siducy. 4. Nicety, minute accuracy. Van 
Dyck has excell'd him in the delicacy of his colouring. Dryden. 5. 


Neatneſs, elegance of dreſs. 6. Politeneſs, gentleneſs of manners. 


5 Indulgence, gentle treatment. Derive a weakneſs of conſtitution 
rom the eaſe and luxury of their anceſtors, and the de/zcacy, of their 
own education. Temp/z. 8. Tenderneſs, ſcrupulouſneſs, mercifulneſs. 
9. Weakneſs of conſtitution. | . £ 
De'ticarts {delicar, Fr. delicato, It. delicado, Sp.,and Port. of de- 
licatus, Lat.] 1. Dainty, deſirous of curious meats. 2. Fine, not 
courſe, conſiſting of ſmall parts. T heir texture is extremely delicate. 
Arbuthnot. 3. Beautiful, pleaſing to the eye. 4. Nice, pleaſing to 
the taſte, of an agreeable flavour. The chuling of a delicate before a 
more ordinary dith. Tay/or. 5. Choice, ſelect, excellent. 6. Polite, 
gentle of manners. 7. Soft, effeminate, not able to undergo hard- 
ſhips. A delicate and tender prince. Tender and delicate perſons 
mult needs be oft angry, they have ſo many things to. trouble them, 
which more robuſt natures have little ſenſe of. Bacon. 8. Pure, clear. 
Where they moſt breed and haunt, I have obſerv'd 
Ik) he air is delicate. Shakeſpeare, | 
Dr'LicarEIY [from delicate] 1. Daintily. Eat not delicately or 
nicely, Taylor. 2. Beautifully. ' | oye 
Ladies like variegated tulips ſhow, 
"Tis to their changes half their charms we owe ; 
Such happy ſpots the nice admirer take, 
Tine by defect, and delicately weak. Pope. 
3. Finely, not coarſely. 4. Choicely. 5. Politely. 6. Effeminately. 
DE LicaTENEss [from delicate} tlie ſtate of being delicate, tender- 
derneſs, effeminacy. The delicate woman among you would not ad- 
venture to ſet the ſole of her foot upon the ground for delicatene/s and 
tenderneſs. Deuteronomy. EY, 
_ Dz'licarzs, ſub/?. meftly uſed in the plural [from delicate] niceties, 
rarities. | 7 | ; 
The ſhepherds homely curds, h | 
His cold thin drink, out of his leather bottle; 
All which ſecure and ſweetly he enjoys, 
Ie far, beyond a prince's delicates. * Shakeſpeare. 
With abſtinence all ge/icates he ſees, 
And can regale himſelf with toaſt and cheeſe. King. 
* eDr'LicCaTVvDE Fact, Lat.] deliciouſueſs. | 
Dz"L1ces, fubft. plur. [Fr. delicie, Lat.] pleaſures, This. word is 
merely Freenet. 2 | 5 
Now he has pour'd out his idle mind, 
In dainty delices and laviſh joys, | 
2 his warlike weapons caſt, behind. Spenſer. I 
©  DtLicrovs [delicieux, Fr. delixicſo, It. delicioſa, Sp. of delicio/as, Lat.] 
ſweet, delicate, grateful to the ſenſe or mind. God chaſed him out of 
paradiſe, the faireſt and moſt delicious part cf the earth, into ſome other 


- 


o 


: 


the moſt barren and unpleaſant. Yoadward.. 
Still drink delicious poiſon from that eye. Pope. n 
DteL1ciovsness | ng delicious] ſweetneſs in taſte, delight, plea- 
ſure. Let no one ju _ the ſacrament by any ſenſible reliſh, by the 
Dior. 


To Drrionr, verb neut. to take pleaſure in. It has 


Fan deliberate] on purpoſe, deſignedly, advi- 


neſs. Spenſer. 


chymiſts cal 


DEL 


Dzui'ciovsry {from delicious] ſweetly, 
herſelf and liv'd deliciouſly. Revelation. | 
DzLI'ct [delifum, Lat.] an offence. | 
 Detica'T1ON, Lat. a ſwathing, a bandage of any kind 
Dert1caTiONn [in ſurgery] that part of the art that concern ; 
ing up of wounds, ulcers, broken bones, &c. The thirg ; bind. 
deligation or retaining the parts ſo joined together, ibn, i 
To Deir'cart, verb ad. [dilettare, It. deleitar, Sp. and port 8 
lecto, Lat.] to afford pleaſure, to ſatisfy. Some are bees deliphy 4 4 
flowers and their ſweetneſs ; others beetles delighted with 6. with 
of viands. Locle. ; er king, 
| He took, and pouring down his throat, | 
Delighted {will'd the large luxurious, draught. Pope. 


in following 


charminghy, 4 Glodit,v 


Doth my lord the kin Wight in this thing? 2 Somue], 
Derieur [delice, Fr. diletto, It. deleyte, Sp. of delegs, Lat.) ' 

lectation, pleaſure, joy, content. The king hath 48e in ther 
all his ſervants love thee. 1 Samuel, 2. That which gives or os 


delight. Titus Veſpaſian was not more the delight of human k. 0 
Dryden. | | _ 
DeL1'GcHTFUL 


of delight and full, delightoſo, Sp. and 
ſant, agreeable, Ar of delight. He did not oe = Emder 0 
delightful, but from the neceſſary uſe. Sidney. . 

Smiles with gay fruits or with de/zghtful green. Addiſon 
DzeLrcaTFULLY [from delight] pleaſantly, agreeably. ; 

O voice once heard 25 

Delightfully, increaſe and multiply; 

Now death to hear! Milton. | 
DErrenrrulxNxss, or DELIGHTSOMNEss {from delightful} gie 
leaſantneſs, comfort, ſatisfaction. The delightfulneſ; of the 5 1 
ſed e of the object. 7:lotſon. | 5 eee 

eee en from delight] pleaſant, delightful, The whe! 
periods and compaſs of his ſpeech ſo delightſome for its Pome 
Exchanging hunger and thirlt for de/ighyoue vigour 
Grew, | | 10 of 1 a 
DerironTSOMELY [from delight/ome] pleaſantly, delightfully, | 
Jo DeLIneaTE {gelinear, Sp. delineare, It. and Lat.] 1,70 
draw the outlines, to deſign. 2. To paint in colours, to repreſent a 
true likeneſs in a picture. With the. fame reaſon they may delineay 
Neſtor like Adonis. Brown, 3. Io deicribe in a lively manner, 
Io delineatethe region in which God | 
Firſt planted his delightful garden. Naleigb. 


To delivieate the glories of God's heavenly kingdom, Wale. 


DeLinea'TION [Fr. del/ineazione, It. dilexeaction, Sp, of deleniati; 
Lat.] the rude draught of a thing. In the orthographical ſcheme 
there ſhould be a true de/ineation, and the juſt dimeniions of each face, 
Mortimer. FT Re 750 5 90 9 Ed: 

DEL1NIMENT [delinimentum, Lat.] a mitigating or aſſwaging. 

DeuinqQuency | delinguentia, Lat.] a failing in one's duty, fault. 
nefs, a miſdeed. Ihey never puniſh the groſſeſt and moſt intolerable 
delinquency of the tumults and their exciters. K. Charles. A delinquant 
2 be cited in the juriſdiction where the delirguency. was coranit- 
ted. Je. Wan 15 2 7150 6 
| eee HE [delinguant, Fr. delinguente, It. and Sp. de,çñß 
Lat.] a criminal, an oftender. 13 1 5 bal 1 

An envious ſtate, | 

That ſooner will accuſe the magiſtrate | | 

Than the gelinguent. Ben Fobnſon, © ; 
He had been ſent for as a delinquent, and. brought upon his knees at 
the bar of both houſes. Dryden. ] e i 1 
IO Deir'quart, verb neut. [deligueo, Lat,] to melt, to be di- 
ſolved. Salt of tartar left in moiſt cellars do deliguate. Boyle. 

To Deii'quart, verb act. to diſſolve. Such an ebullition as we 


fee made by the mixture of ſome chymical liquors, as oil of vitriol and 


deliguated ſalt of tartar. Cudworth,  _ | | 

ELIQUA'TION {deliquatio, Lat. with chemiſts] melting or dilloly- 
innen. N jeg Oy 

ELI'QUIUM, a draining or pouring out; alſo defect, lols, want; 
ſwooning away. Lat. madre: e 42177 

DrLduiuu [with chemiſts] a diſtillation by the force of fire, or 
a diſſolving any calcined matter, by hanging it up in moiſt cellar, 
into a lixivious humour. Thus ſalt of tartar being ſet in a cellar, or 
ſome cool place, and open, till it run into a kind of water, is by 
led oil of tartar per 'deliguium:  - roſe 

DEL1Quium animi, a fainting away or ſwooning. Lat. | 
Dsuigament [deliramentum, Lat.] a doting or fooliſh, ide 


ory, _ | dev; 
To DrIIRATE [tre en delire, Fr. delirare, It. and Lat.] to dote, 
to be light-headed, to talk or act idly. | 082 
DeLira'rIoNn [deliratio, Lat.] dotage, folly, madneſs. 
Drrr'xious [of delirium, Lat. delirio, It.] doting or being light 


| headed, raving. He had been for ſome hours delirious; but when [ 


Arbuthnot, 


ſaw him he had his underſtanding as well as ever. 
as well in 


DeLIxIuN [adelire, Fr. gelirio, It.] a depraved action, 
regard to the imagination and thoughts, as to the memory. 2 
DaLislun [with phyſicians] alienation of mind, dotage, ® 
frantic or idle talk of perſons in a fever, or rather a failure in the mag, 


nation and judgment, cauſed by a tumultuary motion of the a 


ſpirits. Too great promptneſs in anſwering is a ſign of an appro” 
— delirium; . id a ferexith, delirium, — is a Final] imamm:won 
of the brain.  Arbuthnot. 1 

DeiiTiIGA'TION [ delitigatio, from delitigo, Lat.] a ſtriving, © 
ing, a contending. Rado in re 72 
| To Fg = verb af. [delivrer, Fr. librar, Sp. livrar, Polt * 
rare, It. and Lat. Ieveren, Du. .lietfern, Ger.] 1. Io 2 5 
ut into one's hands, Thou haſt delivered us for a ſpoil. 17 2 7 
fo ſave or reſcue; to releaſe, to rid of. My admirable — 
of wit, counterfeiting the action of an old woman, deivere 


Shakeſpeare. 0 Lg 3 is 2 

a Thus ſhe the captive did deliver. Prior. I; gs 

To lay a woman in child-birth, to diſburthen her oi tue 7 
Shale ſpeare. + 


She is ſomething before her time delivered... 
utter, to tell, to pronounce, 


Tel 


* 


DEL. 


our highneſs' pleaſure, | by WOE 
Lich $48 5 grace Fial deliver to him. Shakeſpeare. 
Jeroyman appeared to deliver his ſermon without looking into his 
A 5 %. 6. To give, to yield, to preſent. Thou ſhalt ge/i- 
boch roh cup into his hand. Genefis. To frame and deliver a 
n Dryden. 6. To caſt away, to throw off. 0 


of woe delivers to the wind. Pe. | | 
7, * To put into another's hands, to leave to his diſ- 
7. 19 "The conſtables have delivered her over to me. Shakeſpeare. 
wy me not over unto the will of mine enemies. P/alms. 8. To 
er To tranſmit, to give from hand to hand. Your lord- 
ale Nin be li vered over to poſterity in a fairer character than I have 
ſup Dryden. 9. To deliver up. To ſurrender, to give up. 
* Are the cities that I got with wounds 
Dellwer d up again with peaceful words? Shakeſpeare. 
ſpared not his own ſon, but delivered him up for us all. Romans. . 
A ance [dlivrance, Fr. deliveranza, It.] 1. The act of 
ſetting free; 2 releaſe from captivity, ſlavery, or any oppreſſion. To 
1 teliverance to the captives. St. Luke. 2. The act of delivering 


lation. | | 
2 1 ſeriouſly I may convey my thoughts. 

In this my light deliverance, I have ſpoke 

With one that in her ſex, her years, profeſſion, 

Wiſdom and conſtancy hath amaz d me. Shakeſpeare: 
The act of bringing forth children. In the labour of women, it 
helpeth to the eaſy deliverance. Ferwey, 


jag ſhall be delivered up. | ow” Tm 
oy OR [of deliver] 1. One who frees from any calamity, 
a ſaver, a releaſer. fs We. = 
By that | NG: hays: 
Is meant the great deliverer. Million. 


bliverer of the commonwealth. Addiſon, 2. One that relates, one 
that communicates ſomething, either by ſpeech or writing. Not as 
exquiſitely depurated as the menſtruums that were uſed by the deliwe- 
er: of thoſe experiments. Boyle. | TRE | . 
Del Tvex v [of deliver]! 1. The act of delivering or giving re- 
leaſe, ſaving. He would labour my delivery. Shakeſpeare. 2. A 
ſurrender, giving up. Nor did he in any degree contribute to the de- 
livery of his houſe. Clarendon. After the delivery of your royal fa- 
ther's perſon into the hands of the army. Denham. 3. Childbirth. 
A woman with child, that draweth. near the time of her deliver). 


themſelves ſpeak for the ſaving force of the word of God, not with re- 
fraint to any certain kind of delivery, but- howloever the ſame ſhall 
he made known. Hofer. 6. Uſe of the limbs, activity. The duke 


Clerk of the DIITVERIESs, an officer who draws up orders for the 
delivering ſtores or proviſions. 297 4 9 5 
Der L, /H. dal, Du.] a pit, a valley, any hole or cavity in the 
earth, Obſolete. Fell headiong into a del. Spenſer. 
Rvryabley green imo hon wil nth | 
Dingle or buſhy dell of this wild wood. Milion. 
In dells and dales. Tickel. | 


preſent, of all che Hither India. It is a large populous city, ten 
miles in circumference,” Lat. 289 N. hand: 79% E. SIE 
De'vos, the principal of the Cyclades-Iſlands, in the Archipelago. 
Lat. 37? 20 N. Long. 25 0E. | 2 
Drrrn {from De{f?, the capital of Delftland, in Holland] a fine 
ſort of earthen ware. 11 185 825 
A ſupper worthy of herſelf; anne t; | 
Five nothings in five plates of Delpb. Swift. See DeLe. 
Dear xiuM [Lat. SA Gr.] the herb lark. ſpur. 


ten ſtars. 


Dr'LsBENO, or DRESDEN, a town of Switzerland, about 17 miles 
ſouth-weſt of Baſil. 1 8 


lar muſcle ariling from the clavicula, from the upper proceſs of the 
ſhoulder. blade; as alſo from the proceſs of the ſame, called ſpini- 
forme, and is faſtened to the middle of, the ſhoulder-bone, which it 
lifts directly upwards, c. £1 
Derro'rox, [d rr, Gr.] a conſtellation or cluſter of ſix ſtars, 
in = reſembling the letter 4, called otherwiſe triangulus ſeptentri- 
onalis. | | | 

„ Diuv'panLE [of delude] liable to be deceived, eaſily impoſed on. 
Not ſo ready to deceive himſelf, as to falſify unto him whoſe cogita- 
uon is nowiſe deludable. Brown: | | 


play the fool with, to chouſe, cheat, or deceive. 
Let not the Trojans with a feign'd pretence F 
Of profer'd peace delude the Latian prince. Dryden. 
2. To diſappoint, to fruſtrate. 
- Deuw'ver [of deluue] 1. One that deludes or deceives. 
day flat rer, ſay, ah, fair de/uder, peak 5 
Anſwer me this, e' er yet my heart does break ! Granville. 
2, 22 iin 10 | 
*0-VELVB-{elfan,-Sax. delben, Du. perhaps from d, a hog. 
pn] 1. To dig the ground with a ſpade. 1 will e one — 
8 the mines. Shakeſpeare. Delve of convenient depth your 
x ogy: maden. 2. To ſift, to ſound one's opinion. 
What's his name and birth? | 2 


— 


Perz I cannot. del him to the root. Selur. * 
LYE, ſubft. from the verb] a pitfal, a ditch, a cave. 
His feeble feet directed to the Ups! | 


Which to the ſhady delve hi at laſt. 
Grin y delve bim brought at lat, ge.. 


Which they dig out from the delves 
| 0 5 bairn's bread, wives and ſelves. Ben Fohn/on, 


up or ſurrendering of a thing to another. 3. The act of ſpeaking, - 


7, wage DELIVERANCE [law phraſe] is to give ſecurity that a 


Andrew Doria has a ſtatue erected to him, with the glorious title of 


Iſaiah, 4. Speech, pronunciation. We alledge what the feriptures 


had the neater limbs and freer deliuery. Wotton, 7. The utterance. 


Dz'LLY, the capital of the province of the ſame name, and; at 


DiLentxvM (in aſtronomy] a northern conſtellation, conſiſting of 


Dt'LToDE [of A, the Greek de, and ue, ſhape] a triangu- 


To Dx LubE [deludere, It. and Lat.] 1. To mock, to beguile, to 


DEM 


A Dir vs of Coals, i. e. a certain quantity of coals digged in ths 
mine or pit. . - UII | 
Dz".ver [of delve] one that digs the ground with a ſpade. 

Dru [Fr. diluvio, It. Sp. and Port. diluwium, Lat.] 1. An in- 
undation or overflowing of the earth, either in part or the whole, by 
water, a laying entirely under water, commonly applied to the' uni- 
verſal deluge. Theold world was ſuffered to periſh by a deluge. Bur- 
net's Theory. 2. An overflowing of the natural and uſual bounds of a 
river, | | 4 Haw 
But if with bays and dams they ftrive to force 

His channel to a new or narrow courſe, 

No longer then within his banks he dwells; 

Firſt to a torrent, then a deluge ſwells. Denbam. 


3. Any ſudden reſiſtleſs calamity. s 


To Drruc [from the ſubſt.] 1. To drown, to lay totally under 
water. Ts | 
The reſtleſs flood the land would overflow, 728 
By which the delug'd earth would uſeleſs grow. Blackmore. 
4. To overwhelm, to cauſe to ſink under any calamity, 
Atlength corruption, like a gen'ral flood, 
Shall lugeall. Pope... 5 
DeLv'ced, part. pret. of to deluge, drowned; as, deluged in 
ears. ; . | 
DELUmMBa'T1ON, a beating, a breaking of the loins: Lat, 
DeLvu'sioN [delufione, It. of deluſio, Lat.] 1. Impoſture, deceit, 
cheat, &c. a falſe repreſentation, illuſion, a chimerical thought, an 
idle fancy. Rope | 
| I waking view'd with grief the riſing fun, 
And fondly monrn'd the dear de/zfion gone. Privy. 
Der.v'sive, or Dtuu'sory [of deluſus, Tat.] apt to delude, to 
deceive, or beguile, to impoſe on. This confidence is founded on no 


better foundation than a ge/ufory prejudice. Glanville. The baſe 


— groveling multitude were liſtening to the de/u/tve deities. Tat- 
kr. K FP 

The happy whimſey you purſue, 

Till you at length believe it true; 

Caught by your own delufive art; 

You fancy firſt, and then aſſert. Prior. 


. Demaco'cue [%uaywy®-, of Je-, the people; and aywyO, 


Gr.] a leader of the people, a ring-leader of the rabble, the head of 


a faction; alſo a popular and factious orator. The chief demagogues 
and patrons of tumults. K. Charles. Demoſthenes and Cicero, each 


of them a leader, or, as the Greeks called it, a demagogue in a popu- 
lar ſtate. Sac. | : 


Drua'ix, Deme'an, or Deme'sx [domain, Fr. dominio, It.] that 


land which a man holds originally of himſelf, which the civilians call 


dominium, and is oppoſed to foedom, or fee, which fignifies land 
held of a ſuperior lord. Indeed (the land of the crown only excepted) 
there is nd land that is not held of ſome ſuperior ; becauſe all, either 
mediately ꝓr immediately, do depend on the crown; ſo that when a 
man in pleading, would intimate that his land is his own, he pleads, 
that he was ſeized or poſſeſſed thereof in his demain as of fee; and by 
this he means, that tho' his land be to him and his heirs for ever, yet 


it is not true demain, but depends upon a ſuperior lord. It js ſome- 


times uſed alſo for a diſtinction between thoſe lands that the lord of 
the manor has in his own hands or in the hands of his lefiee, demiſed 
or let upon a rent for a term of years or life, and ſuch other lands 
appertaining to the ſaid manor as belong to free or copyholders; al- 
though the copyhold belonging to any manor, according to many 


good lawyers; is alſo accounted demeans, Philips. 


A Lene of noble parentage, 
: Of fair deme/nes. Shakeſpeare, _ 
That earldom had a royal juriſdiction and ſeignory, tho' the lands of 
the county in deme/ne were poſſeſſed by the ancient inheritors. Davies. 
About the geme/nes of a few gentlemen. Swift. | 
Ancient Demain [in civil law] a tenure, by which crown lands 
ens held in the time of William the Conqueror, and alſo ſometime 
ore: : 
To Dema'ny [demander, Fr. demandare, It. demandar, Sp. and 
Port.] 1. To aſk with authority, to require; to lay claim to. 
The pound of fleſh, which I demand of him, 
Is dearly bought. Shakeſpeare. 


2. To queſtion, to interrogate. David demanded of him how Joab 4 


did. 2 Samuel. 3. {In law] to proſecute in a real action. 
Dtmany [demande, Fr. demands, It. demanda, Sp.] 1. An aſking 


any thing of another with a ſort of authority; a claim. He that has 
; to turn his wiſhes into demands, will be but a little way 


the confi 
from thinking he ought to obtain them. Locke. 2. A queſtion, an 


interrogation. 3. The calling for a thing in order to purchaſe it, a 


ſearch after. My bookſeller tells me, the demand for thoſe my papers 
increaſes daily. Addiſon. 


Demand [in law] a claim or calling upon a perſon for any thing 
due; it hath a proper ſignification diſtinguiſhed from plaint; for all 
civil actions are purſued by demands or plaints, and the purſuer is 
called demandant or plaintiff, I here are two manners of demands, the 
one of deed, the other in law; in deed, as in every præcipe, there is 
expreſs demand; in law, as every entry in land, diſtreſs for rent, and 


the like acts which may be done without any words, are demands in 
law. Blount. 

Dema'nPaBLE [from demand] that may be demanded or aſked: for, 
Sums demandable for licence ofalienation of lands, holden in chief. Ba- 
con. | | 
DBma'xDant [demandeur, Fr. demandador, Sp. in law] the proſe- 
cutor in a real action; ſo termed becauſe he demands lands, &c. and 
is the ſame as the plaintiff in a perſonal action. Dining on a Sunday 
with the demandant. SpeHtator. DG | 

DzMa'nDER [gdemandeur, Fr.] 1. One that mn any thing with 
authority. 2. One that interrogates or aſks a civil queſtion. 3. One 
that aſks for any thing in order to purchaſe it. The demaniders ready 
uſe at all times. Carew. 4. One that duns or demands a debt. 

To Dzmza'n [/e demener, Fr. to be always in ation] 1. To 
carry or . behave himſelf, having the reci pronoun. To de- 
mean our/eives to God humbly and devoutly. Seurb. 2. To leſſen, 
to debaſe, to undervalue. e ee ee 242 : 

| V2 Antiphola 
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DEM 


Antipholis is mad, 252K. | 
_ Elſe he would never ſo demean himſelf. Shakeſpeare. 
Demea'n, fbf. [demerer, Fr.] mien, carriage, deportment. 
| At bis feet with forrawſul d, ' 
And deadly hue, an armed corſe did lic. Spen/er. Pg 
Dems axous [of fe demener, Fr.] carriage, behaviour. Where his 
" deeds might well ſtir envy, his demeazour did rather breed diſdain. 
Sidney. All parts of decent demeanour. Hooker. His whole demeancur 
at the iſle of Rhee. Clarendon. 
Deme'ans, ah. plur of man. Fr 7 6 
Dememsre'e [in heraldry] is when an animal is diſmembered, 
7. e. his limbs torn off from his body. Fr. 
To Dzuz'xvrarz, verb af. [demento, of dt, priv. and mens, Lat. 
the mind] to make mad. 
To Deme'NTATE, verb neut. to become or to grow mad. 
Dems NTATED, part. paſſ. of to dementate, [dementatus, Lat.] made 
or rendered mad. | 
DEeMENTA'T1ON, a making mad, a being mad. 
Dr'uER, a river in the Auſtrian Netherlands, on which the city of 
Mecklin'is fituated, _ | 
Demt'rT [demerite, Fr. demerito, It. deſmirito, Sp. demeritus, of 
demereor, Lat.] 1. Ill deſerving, what makes a perſon worthy of blame 
or puniſhment ; oppoſed to merit. | 
Thou liv'ſt by me, to me thy breath reſign ; 

Mine is the merit, the demerit thine. Dryden. 
Forfeited by demerit or offence, Temple. 2. Anciently the 
merit, deſert, | WI” 

G I fetch my life and being | 

From men of royal ſiege; and my demerits 

May ſpeak, unbonneting, to as proud a fortune 
As this that I bavereach'd. 3 | 5 
To Dewe'riT, verb neut. [demeriter, Fr. demeritare, It.] to do a 
thing worthy of blame or puniſhment, to deſerve blame or puniſh- 
ment. | h , FE 
Deme'sseD [demerſus, Lat.] plunged, drowned. 
Deme'rs10N, 1. A drowning. 2. [With chemiſts] the putting 
any medicine in a diſſolving liquor. La. | 
Dewe'sxe. See DEmain. 3 
To DRB“ TAL IZE [of , priv. and metallum, Lat.] to deprive a 
metal of its metallic qualities. 15 | | 
Demt TRIOWITZ, a City of the dutchy of Smolenſco, in the Ruſſian 
* ſituated on the river Agra. Lat. 529 30 N. Long. 37% E. 
EMI, inſepar. particle [Fr. dnidium, Lat.] a half; a word uſed in 
compoſition, as in the following examples. | 
Demi, or Deus [at Magdalen college in Oxford] a half-fellow. 
Demi Baſtion [in fortification] a baſtion that has only one face and 
one flank. | 8 TEEN 
De ul Air. See Dew voll. | | 
Du Cannon, a piece of ordnance or great gun. wg 
Dru Cannon of the leaſt ſixe = gunners] a great guy, carrying 
a ball of fix inches diameter, and 30 pound weight, requ” & a charge 
of 14 pounds of powder, and will carry a ball point blank: 156 paces. 
This gun weighs 5400 pounds; is in length from 10 to 11 feet, and 
the diameter at the bore is fix inches one-fourth. 
Dem Cannon Ordinary [with gunners] carries a ball of fix inches 


ſame with 


one lixth diameter, and 32 pounds weight; requires a charge of 17 


pounds and half of powder, weighs 5600 pounds; is in length 12 feet; 
the diameter at the bore fix inches and half, and carries a ball 162 
ces. | | 
9 Cannon Extraordinary [with gunners] carries a ball of fix 
inches five-cights diameter, and 36 pounds weight ; requires a charge 
. of 18 pounds of powder; weighs 6000 pounds; is in length 13 feet; 
the diameter at the bore is ſix inches three-fourths, and carries a ball 
upon a point blank 180 paces. | 
hat! this a fleeve ? *tis. like a demicannon, Shakeſpeare. 
. De>1r-cnass Boots, a fort of riding boots for ſummer, 
Dul-cRoss [with navigators} an inſtrument to take the height of 
the ſun or ſtars. 
De v1-CULVERINE 
of ſeveral ſorts. | 2 
Deui-curvERINE Ordinary [with gunners) is in weight 2700 
pounds, is ten feet long; diameter at the bore four inches and half; 
requires a charge of ſeven pounds four ounces of powder; the ball is 
four inches one-fourth diameter, and in weight 10 pounds 11 ounces; 
and ſhoots upon a point blank 175 paces. _ | 
 DEMJ-CULVERINE of the leaſt Size, is a piece of ordnance, in 
weight 2000 pounds, in length from nine to ten feet; the diameter at 
the boxe four inches one-fourth.; requires a charge of ſix pounds of 
powder, and a ball of three inches one fourth 1 will ſhoot 
upon a point blank 164 paces. | 
DeMI-CULVERINE Exrracrdinary, a piece of ordnance of 3000 
pounds weight; is 10 feet one-third long, four inches three-fourths 
diameter at the bore, requires a charge of eight pounds and a half of 
powder, and a ball of four inches and half diameter, and 12 pounds 
11 ounces weight, and will ſhoot upon a point blank 178 paces. A 
perpetual volley of demicu/verines. Rahigh, | ESTES 
Dur Devin [of demi and devil} half a devil, 
Will you demand of that demi-dewil, 
Why he hath thus enſnar'd my ſoul and body ? Shakeſpeare. 
_ Dxwmr-preTaxce-of Polygors [in fortification] is the diſtance between 
the outward polygons and the flank. © | f 7 
Drul-Dironk [with muſicians) the ſame as tierce minor. 
Dzmt-GaNtLET [with ſurgeons] a bandage uſed in ſetting diſ- 
jointed fingers. | Th. 
Deut- cos, [among the heathens} thoſe heroes that were of hu- 


[of demi and coulewrine, Fr.] a piece of ordnance 


man nature, and by them accounted among the gods; as, Her- 
cCules, e. Maleing temples to him as to a demi-god. Sidney, © 
Tran ported m. gad Rood round, e 
And men grew heroes at the ſound, 


 Intlan'd:with-glory's charms, Pepe. | 
 Demr-Goree [in fortification] is half the gorge or entrance into 
tae, baſtion, but not taken from angle to angle, where the baſtion 
Joins the courtin, but from the angle at the flank to the center of the 
baſtion, or the angle that the courtins would make, if they were thus 
lengthened to mect in the baſtion, 


D' ulvolr [in the manage} one of the ſeven artificial motion; of 
Deuiv's SAL [demiurgicus, Lat. 3npzzyin®-, Gr.] of or pertain. 


Ato®. 


D Mo cRACY [democracie, Fr. democrazia, It. democracia, Sp. d. 


the world} of, or like Democritus. 


ſwꝛer to what, in our modem Paganiſm, are ſtiled SAINTS. 


Nay more, he proves from the writings of St. Bas1L, 


DE M 


Dru Hague, a fort of gun. Gee Haque. 
| own Lance [of demi and lane] u light lance, a ſpeat, 
ike, 
, On their ſteel'd heads their ami · lances wore, 
| Small which their colours bore. Drydey, 
Drut Lune, Fr. a half moon. 

Dem Man [of demi and mas] half a man. A word of bonten 
The complaint of this barking demi- man. Knolles. pt, 
Dau Nsavrr {in muſic] the half of a quaver, a ſemi-quayer 
Dem Sang [a law term} of the half blood; as when a man ha, 
iſſue by his wife, either ſon or daughter, and upon the death af, 
wife he marries another, and has alſo a fon or daughter by her bes 

ſons or daughters are commonly called half brothers, or hal 72 
of the hf Hood. Fr. 5 WER ob 
Dzem1cRA'TION, Lat. a removing or ſhiſting of quarters or dwell... 
De m1-Semi-Zuaver [in muſic] the leaſt note, 2 of which thak* 
ſemi-quaver, 4 a quaver, 8 a crotchet. 15 
Dzm1-Sextile [with aſtronomers] one of the new aſpects, when 
planets or ſtars are diſtant 30 degrees from one another. 
Deui'sE [demetire, demis, demiſe, Fr. a law term] a lettin Ra 
making over of lands or tenements, &c. by leaſe, or will ; 10 
death, deceaſe. It is ſeldom uſed but in formal language, The ,, 
miſe of Queen Anne. Swift, | > 
To DRui'sE [demis, demiſe, Fr. of demitto, Lat.] 1. To farm 0 
let. 2. To grant at one's death, to bequeath by will. My exec,. 
ion ſhall not have power to demiſe my lands to be purchaſed 
Dur'ssiox, Fr. [of demiſſio, — a letting or caſting down, an 
abatement. Inexorable rigour is worſe than a laſche demi//ion of fore. 
rei a 


a half. 


authority. L'Eſtrange. 5 1505 | 
o Demr'r [demitto, Lat.] to depreſs, to hang down, to let fal 
When they are in their pride, that is, advancing their train, if they 
decline their neck to the ground, they preſently demit, and let fall the 
ſame. Brown. . | 


a horſe, when his fore-parts are more raiſed than in the 7erra a u. 
ra; but the motion of his legs is not ſo quick as in the terra a try. 


ing to a creator, 
Demiv'rcvs, Lat. [Jnuvgy®,, Gr.] a maker of a body; 2 cee. 
De'miworr [of demi and volf Þ half a wolf; a mongrel dog, 
between a dog and a wolf ; Heiſca, Lat." © 


| 3 curs, | bb $9513. e 240k 
| Showghs, water rugs, and demiauolk es, are clep'd 
All by the name of dogs. Shakeſpeare, 


mocratia, Lat. of Jnuoxeacic,' of d., the people, and xearw, Gr. 
to exerciſe power over] a form of government, where the ſupreme or 
legiſlative power is lodged in the common people, or perſons choſen 
out from them. It is one of the three forms of government, and is 
diſtinguiſhed from that in which the ſovereign power is lodged in one 
man, and from that in which it is lodged in the nobles. While 
many of the ſervants, by induſtry and virtue, arrive at riches and 
eſteem, then the nature of the government inclines to a democrac), 
Temple. The majority having the whole power of the community, may 
employ it in making laws, and executing thoſe laws; and there 
the form of the government is a perfect democracy. Locke. 

Democka'TiCar [democratique, Fr, democratico, It. and Sp. den- 
craticus, Lat. of Gr.] pertaining to a democracy, popular. Demera- 
tical enemies to truth. Brown; The government of England has a 
mixture of democratical in it. Arbuthnot. 

Demo'criITIC by Democrius, the philoſopher, who laughed at all 


To DEMo'Lish [demotir, Fr. demolire, It. of demolior, Lat.] to pull 
or throw down any thing built, to ruin or raze buildings. 
Red lightning play'd along the firmament, 
And their 2 works to pieces rent. Dryden. 
The fabric of my book demoliſhed, and laid even with the ground. 


Tillotſon. | 
Demo'tisheR [of demoliſh} one that throws buildings down, 2 
Lat.] the aft of 


deſtroyer. | 
Dzuor i“ Tion, [Fr. demolizione, It. of demolitio, 
throwing, or pulling down buildings, deſtruction. Demolition of Dut- 
kirk. Swift. * e 1 410 5 N 
Nes [Fr. demonio, It. and Sp. denon, Lat. da., Gr.] à ſpi⸗ 
rit good or evil, generally an evil ſpirit, a devil. See DæuOx. 
I felt him ſtrike, and now I ſee him fly, | 
Curſt mon O for ever broken lie; 
I Thoſe fatal ſhafts by which I inward bleed. 
Plutarch de Defect. Oracul. inthe perſon of Ammonius 
pher, makes #200. forts of demont, the one of ſouls which are releaſed 
from bodies, and the other of ſouls that never partook of bodies. The 
former .Mede, Ed. Lond.” p. 63 i. calls ſoul. dæmons, or canoniz'd mu- 
tals, and which we have already: conſidered under the word D#- 


Mon. The latter anſwer ta what we call AncGgLs, as ee: * I 


630. [See Bal 
St. Cu rss. 
ron, the GeecoriEs, and — 2 . — 100 
monolatry amongſt us, how (as though by a ſtrange kin < 
they gave to ae »ew mediators the titles of PROTECTORS, Gia 
DIans; DeyexnDers, Towers, and ForTREssEs, anc PE 
names, by which the ol Pagans characterized _=_ on — * 
17 ” , , a 
under whieff the prophet Daniel, c. xi. v. 38, 39 b. 674 
See BRAND EU, BaslLiCs, and — Ie 4 


Prior. 


the philoſo- 


that the ſcripture-Baalim were deified mortals, p. 


predicted this very event. Made Works, Ed. 

Demo'niac, orDewonr acal [demniacus, Lat.] 
ing to demoniaes; deviliſu. | 
Chace thee with the terror of his voice, i 
From ty demoniac holde, poſſeſſion fool. Mien, , 
2. Influenced by the devil, produced by diabolical po =. 

Demoniac phrenſy, moping melancholy. dren!” 
"OTST TOY DxO N, 


= = K 8 =o 


D NAV, 


D EM 


. Lf, [demoniaque, Fr. demoniaco, It. of damoniatus, 
Dae þ Japon, Gr. a ſpirit good or evil] a perſon poſ- 
Lat: poſes a ſpirit or devil. Lunatics and demoniacs reſtored to their 
1 tley. | 
right _ . oo 6g ſect who held that devils ſhall be ſaved at the end of 
* 11 See ORIGENISM. | 
o vIAx, adj. [Of demon] deviliſh, of the nature of a devil. 
Pe er pirits now from the element, 
Each of his reign allotted, ri htlier call'd, | 
Powrs of fire, air, water, and earth beneath. Milton. 
Demono'CRACY [of Jzipuwy, and xgarna, Gr. power] the govern- 
t of devils ; alſo the power of the devil. ; ; 
1 v0 Lark v [of $aipwy, and Ar, Gr.] worſhip paid to the 
the devil, or the worſhip of dead men. : 
Dewono'LOGY [of Jaga, and Av, a word or ſpeech} a treatiſe 
of devils or evil ſpirits. Thus King James I. entitled his book con- 
ing witches. | 
oy eos Fr. demontrable, Sp. dimeflrabile, It. of demon- 
hill, Lat.] that may be demonſtrated, that may be proved beyond 
* or contradiction, that may be made out not only probable but 
certain and evident. | 


; Druo'vsTR ABLENESS from demonſtrable] plainneſs or eaſineſs to 


be demonſtrated, capableneſs of demonſtration. b 

Demo'NSTRABLY [from demonflrable] in ſuch a manner as admits 
of certain proof, beyond doubt or poſſibility of contradiction, clearly, 
evidently. Caſes that demonſtrably concerned the public peace. Cla- 
1 5 DeMo'nSTRATE [demontrer, Fr dimoſtare, It. demonſtrar, Sp. 
dmmſiro, Lat.] to ſhew plainly, to prove evidently or unanſwerably, 
to prove in ſuch a manner as reduces the contrary poſition to evident 
abſurdity. We cannot demonſtrate theſe things ſo as to ſhew that the 
contrary often involves a contradiction. Tillotſon. 


DemonsTRA'TION [Fr. dimofirazione, It. demonſiracion, Sp. of de- 


minfratio, Lat.] a ſhewing or making plain, a clear proof. 
DemonsTRATION [ with logicians] 1. An argument ſo convincing, 
that the concluſion muſt neceſſarily be infallible. Such proof as not 
only evinces the poſition proved to be true, but ſhews the contrary ab- 
fer and impoſſible, this is the higheſt degree of deducible evidence. 
What appeareth to be true by ſtrong and invincible demonſlatton, ſuch 
as wherein it is not by _ way poſſible to be deceived. Hooker. 
Where the agreement or diſagreement of any thing is plainly and 
cearly perceived, it is called demonſtration. Locke. 2. Undoubted evi- 
dence of reaſon, or the ſenſes. Which way ſoever we turn ourſelves, 
we are encountered with clear evidences and ſenſible demon/irations of 
a deity. Tillotſon. | | Fd Ns 
DemonsTRATIONS [with algebraiſts] are evident, undoubted 
proofs, in order for the manifeſtation of ſuch theorems and canons as 
xe analytically found out. MT | | 
Affirmative DEMONSTRATION, is one which proceeding by affirma- 
tive and evident propoſitions, dependant on each other, ends in the 
thing to be demonſtrated. | | | f 
Negative DEMONSTATION, is one whereby a thing is ſhewn to be 
{uch from ſome abſurdity that would follow, if it were otherwiſe, 
DemonsTRATION @ Priori, one whereby an effect is proved from 
a cauſe ; or a concluſion by ſomething previous, neither a cauſe nor an 
antecedent. See DEMONSTRAT ION @ Pofteriori. 
DemonsTRATION @ Poſteriori, is one whereby either a cauſe is 


proved from an effect, or a concluſion by ſomething poſterior, either 


an effect or a conſequent. The argument à poſteriori [or from the 
works of —_— in proof of an all-wiſe, all-good, all-powerful crea- 
tor and firſt cauſe of all things may be beſt adapted to common capaci- 
ties: But the argument à priori, or proof of God's attributes, not 
from that conſummate wiſdom, and goodneſs which ſhine forth in his 
works, but from that nece/ary exiſtence, which is inſeparable from 
the idea of a firſt cauſe, perhaps ſtrikes with the greateſt force on men 
of a philoſophic turn of mind. Since from hence God's unity, eter- 
nity, immenſity, and the ab/olute infinitude of all his perfections neceſ- 
ally flow ; and we can reaſon with a far greater degree of certainty on 
his attributes and nature, than we can upon our own. I take this to 
be that ſentiment of the great Aetius, Which his adverſaries, either 
thro" ignorance or prejudice ſo much clamour'd againſt, and which in 
part laid the foundation of that moſt prepoſterous account, which is gi- 
ven of his followers under the word Etians. See ZAT1ans and Eu- 
vonans. As to the argument a priori, with reference to prophecies, 
ſee ProrhEcIEs. | 

Geometrical DemonsTRATION, one framed from reaſoning, 

wn from the elements of Euclid, which is certain and indubitable. 

Mechanical Demon STRATION, is one whoſe reafonings are drawn 
from rules of mechanics. 

EMONSTRAT10N [with mathematicians] a chain of arguments de- 

pending one upon another and originally founded on firſt and ſelf-evident 
principles, or plain propoſitions raiſed and proved from them; ſo that 


oh 9 it ends in the invincible proof of the thing to be de- 


Druo'xsT RAT! 


Sp. of demonftrativus, Lat.) 1. That proves beyond contradiction, 


Certain, An argument neceſſary and demonſtrative is ſuch as bein 
2 any man and underſtood, the — cannot chuſe but 8 
a — Hooker. 2. Having the power of expreſſing clearly and 
war _ ly, Painting is neceſſary to all other arts, becauſe of the 
" re ch they have of demonſtrative figures, which give more light 
e underſtanding than the cleareſt diſcourſes. Dryden. 
: CHONSTRATIVE [with rhetoricians] one of the genera or kinds of 
r uſed in the compoling panegyrics, invectives, &c. 
1 = WTRATIVELY [from demonftrative] with evidence not to be 
ofthe 5 Oman requires an aſſurance of the good which he deſigns, 
lk. which he avoids, from arguments demonſtratively certain. 
dpi learly, with certainty. Demonſtratiwely underſtanding the 


from it. — it was not in the power of earth to work them 


vr [demorflratif, Fr. dimoſtrativo, It. demonſtrati vo, 


en. rad rrrzuxss [from demonſlrative] aptneſs for demonſira- 


D , 
Moves as ron [from demonſ/irate) one that demonſtrates or 
No 30. | | 


DEN 


| Dzmonsrra'rory [demenſtratorins, Lat.] belonging to demonſitgs 
tion, having a tendency to prove. | 
Dzmv'leent [demmicens. Lat.) ſoftening, afſuaſive. Peaſe being 
deprived of any aromatic parts, are mild and demulcent. Ar but bnot. 
To Dzuv'x, verb neut. [ demeurer, Fr. of demoror, Lat. dimorare, It. 
in law] 1. To put in doubts or objections in a ſuit; to delay or put off a 
further hearing. In chancery, a defendant demurs to a plaintiff's bill; 
by affirming that it is defective in ſuch or ſuch a point, and demands 
the judgment of the court apon it, if he ſhall be obliged to make any 
farther or other anſwer to it. To this plea the plaintiff uf d. Mal. 
ton. 2. To heſitate, to delay in concluding an affair. Upon this rub 
the Engliſh ambaſſadors thought fit to demur, and fo ſent into England 
to receive directions. Hayward. They expect from us a ſudden reſo- 
lution in things wherein the devil of Delphos would demur. Brown, 
3. To doubt, to have ſcruples. There is ſomething in our compoſi- 
tion that wills and demurs, and reſolves, and chuſes, and reſects. 
Bentley. 
To DemvR, verb act. to doubt any thing. 
The latter I demar ; for in their looks 
Much reaſon, and in their actions, oft appears. Milton. 
Demus, /ub/. [from the verb] doubt, ſuſpence of opinion. 
With reaſon hath deep ſilence and demur 
Seiz'd us. Milton. | 
Concerns of a temporal life are infinitely leſs valuable than thoſe of an 
eternal, and conſequently ought, without any demur at all, be ſacri- 
ficed to them. South. 3 | 


| Demv'rs [prob. of des menrs, Fr. over-mannerly, or demuth, Teut. 


* gravity] 1. Sober, decent. 


Lovely virgins came in place, . | 

With countenance demure, and modeſt grace, Spenſer, 

Penſive men, devout and pure, 

| Sober, ſtedfaſt, and demure. Milton. | 

2. Affectedly grave, reſerved or baſhful. It is now commonly uſed in 
a ſenſe of contempt. | | | 

So cat transform'd, fat gravely and demure, 

+ Till mouſe appear'd, and thought herſelf ſecure, Dryden, 

The demure, the aukward and the coy. 4 

To Demv'r, verb neut. [from the noun] to look with an affected 


| modeſty. 


Octavia with her modeſt eyes 
And ſtill concluſion, ſhall acquire no honour, 
Demuring upon me. GShakeſpeare. FR 
Demu'reLy [from demure] 1. Reſervedly, with an affected gra- 
vity. Wear prayer-books in my pocket, look demurely. Shakeſpeare: 
Aſop's damſel turn d from a cat to a woman, ſat very demurely at the 


board's end, till a mouſe ran before her. Bacon. 2. In the folloving 
line it is the ſame with ſolemnly. Warburton. | 


Hark how the drums demurely wake the ſleepers. Shakeſpeare: 
Demv'rentss [from demure] 1. Modeſty, gravity of aſpect. Her 
eyes having in them ſuch. a chearfulneſs, as nature ſeem'd to ſmile in 
them, tho' her mouth and checks obey'd to that pretty demurene/s 
which the more one marked, the more one would judge the poor ſoul 
apt to believe. Sidney. 2. Pretended reſervedneſs, affected gra- 
vity. | 
Duv'x RACE [demeurer, Fr. im commerce] is an allowance made 
by the merchants, to the maſter of a ſhip for ſtaying longer in the 
port than the time at firſt appointed for his departure. 
Demvu'xreR [a law term] a pauſe upon a point of difficulty, or of 
law, in an action which requires ſome time for the court or judge to 


take the matter into farther conſideration, and agree if they can; or 
elſe all the Judges meet together in the chequer chamber, and upon 


hearing that which the ſerjeants can ſay of both parts, to adviſe and 
ſet down as law, whatſoever they conclude firm, without farther re- 
medy. Prohibition was granted, and hereunto there was a demurrer. 
Ayliffe. 
D' in blazonry] is uſed to ſignify one half, as demy-lion. See 
Demi. 

Dx [den, Sax.] 1. A hollow running almoſt i ney + or but 
with a ſmall obliquity under ground; diſtin from a hole which runs 
down perpendicularly. They here diſperſed ſome amongſt the minerals, 


dens and caves under the earth. Hooker. 2. A cave or a lodging- place 


for wild beaſts. What ſhall they ſeek the lion in his den? Shakeſpeare: 
"Tis then the ſhapeleſs bear his den forſakes, 
In woods and fields a wild deſtruction makes. Dryden. 

Dex [in old records] a low place, a valley or a woody place; 
both which the Saxon ben imports ; and is added to the names of ſe- 
veral towns and villages in the ſame ſenſe, as Tenderdenin Kent, c. 

Den and sTROUD [an old law term] liberty for ſhips to run 
aground or come on ſhore. _ 

De'xa TERRE, Law Lat. [in doomſday- book] a hollow place bes 
tween two hills. | | 

Duna's1aTa TERRA, Law Lat. [in old records] the fourth part of 
an acre of land. k | 

Dena's11 DE CHARITATE, Lat. Whitſun-farthings, an ancient 
cuſtomary oblation to the cathedral about Whitſuntide, when the prieſt 
of the pariſh, and many of the pariſhioners went to viſit mother 
church. 

Dena'rivs, a Roman filver coin, marked with the letter X, it be- 
ing in value 10 aſſes, or about 7 pence half. penny Engliſh, or 7 pence 
three farthings. Lat. ; 

Dena'rius DBI, Lat. [i. e. God's penny} earneſt money; ſo 
termed, becauſe in ancient times, the money that was laid down tx 
bind any bargain or agreement, was given to God, i. e. either to the; 
church or poor. engl 

Dauaklus Tertius Comitatus [a law term] a third part of the pro- 
fits, which ariſe from the county courts, which were paid to the earl 
of the country; the two other parts — eg for the king. 

Denartus Sancti Petri, Lat. Rome-fcot, or Peter-pence, which 


ſee. 
Dzna'rraBLE [denarrabilis, Lat.] that may be related. 
DenaRRa'TION, Lat. a narration. : 
Dx“ x Y [denarius, Lat.] of or pertaining to ten. 
Dena'res, the ſame as penates, which ſee, 
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-Dena'y [a word form'd between deny and nay. Johnſon) denial. 
Give her this jewel: ſay, | 
| My love can give no place, bide no denay. CAS 
Denze'ra [in od records] a place for the running o s, a low 
valley for the pannage or feeding of ſwine. % 

- De'nsy, the capital of Denbyſhire in North Wales. It ſends one 
member to parliament.— The county of Denby alſo ſends one mem- 
ber. | | i 
Dexcnae', or Dexcur's [in heraldry] a term applied to the ordi- 
naries in a ſhield, when they are edged with teeth or indented. | 

Denpri'rss [of dd, Gr. a tree] a ſort of whitiſh or aſh-coloured 

ſtones, which are ſeen on trees, ſhrubs, &c. 

 DenorocI's50N [dg of dendger, a tree, and wiooE,, Gr. ivy] 

a ſort of ivy that grows without tree or wall ; tree or ſtandard ivy. 

DexprorDes, Lat. [S9gondn;, Gr.] a kind of ſpurge full of 
branches; tree. ſpurge. | 
DzxnDRO'LOGY — Jerd ger, a tree, and AvyA, of Acyw, Gr. to ſay or 
treat] a treatiſe or diſcourſe of trees, the natural hiſtory of trees. 
DENVDROLIBA!N us, the herb roſemary. Gr. of Lat. | 
DENDROMA'LACHE, Lat. [%»9gouarzxn, Gr.] the herb tree-mal- 
lows. ; | 
De'nDERMOND, a fortified town of Flanders, ſituated on the con- 
fluence of the rivers Scheld and Dender, 12 miles eaſt of Ghent. 
De'nDrON Jer deo, Gr.] a tree. 

- DenproPHO'R1, thoſe who performed that office in the dendropho- 
ria, | 
DenprRoPHO'RIA [Ir3oÞogin,, of dender, a tree, and ego, Gr. to 
bear] a ceremony performed in the ſacrifices of Bacchus, Cybele, &c. 
of carrying trees through a city. The pine-tree, which was carried in 
proceſſion, was afterwards planted in memory of that under which 
Atys, the favourite of the goddeſs Cybele, mutilated himſelf; they alſo 
crowned the branches of this tree in imitation of Cybele's doing the 


ſame; and they covered its trunk with wool, in imitation of the god- 


deſs's having covered the breaſt of Atys with the ſame. 5 N 
'De'xes [with aſtronomers] a ſtar called otherwiſe cauda lucida, or 
the lion's- tail. EEE > 

DEN EOA“TIOx, Lat. a denial or denying. . 

DE'NELAGE, the laws which the Danes enacted while they had the 
dominion here in England. | | e 

DenxraBLE, adj. [from deny] that which may be denied, or to which 
belief may be refuſed. 1 8 ne 

DENTAL [deni, Fr.] 1. A denying or refuſing ; oppoſite to grant 
or allowance. The denial of landing troubled us much. Bacon. 

He at every freſh attempt is repell'd | 

With faint denzals. Dryden. e 
2. Negation; oppoſite to confeſſion. No man more ready to confeſs. 
with a repenting manner of aggravating his own evil, where denial 
wou'd but make the fault fouler. Sidney. 3. Abjuration ; oppoſite to 
acknowledgment of adherence to. We may deny God in all thoſe 
acts that are capable of being morally good er evil: thoſe are the pro- 
per ſenſes in which we act our confeſſions or denials of him. South. 
. Den1'ts [of deny] 1. An opponent, one that holds the negative of 
any propoſition ; oppoſed to one that affirms. By the word virtue the 
aſtirmer intends our whole duty to God and man, and the deer, by the 
word virtue, means only courage, Watts. 2. One that does not ac- 
knowledge. Chr iſt look'd his cer into repentance. South. 3. One 
that refuſes. It may be I am eſteemed by my denier : ſufficient of 
myſelf to diſcharge my duty to God as a prieſt, tho* not to men as a 
prince. K. Charles. 8 . 85 

Drxyir's [Fr. denarius, Lat. It is pronounced as if written eber, in 
two ſyllables] a French braſs coin, the twelfth part of a ſous, in va- 
lue three tenths ofa farthing Engliſh. _ | | 2 

You will not pay for the glaſſes you have burſt, 
No, not a e r. Shakeſpeare, _ 

To DRIN A [derigratum, ſup. of denigro, from de, and niger, 
Lat. black] to make black. From fire bodies are denigrated. Brown. 
Hartſhorn and other white bodies will be denigrated by heat. Boyle. 

Dtx3GRaA'TION [denigratio, Lat.] the act of blackening. Brown 
and Boyle uſe it. | IP 

DuxtGRa'TURE [ denigratura, Lat.] a making black. 
| Demrza'TI0N, the act of making free. That they were reputed 
aliens, appears by the charters of denization purchaſed by them. Da- 


f. 


Dr'xizkx, or Dx'xizox [of dinatodyn, a man of the city, or dine- 


Had, Wel. free of the city. Johnſon] a foreigner enfranchiſed by the 
king's charter, and made capable of bearing any office, purchaſing and 
enjoying all privileges except inheriting lands by deſcent. Denizen is a 
Britiſh law term, which the Saxons and Angles found here and retained. 
Dawvies. Ve gods, natives or denizens of bleſt abodes. Dryden. Corn, 
ſo neceſſary for all people, is fitted to grow and ſeed as a free denixen of 
the world. Gre. | 

To De'x1zen [from the ſubſt.] to enfranchiſe, or make free. 

Falſchood is denixen d, virtue is barbarous. Donne. 
- De'xwmars, a northern kingdom, comprehending the peninſula of 
ond. and the iſlands of Zeland, Funen, &c. To the king of 
. enmark alſo belong Norway, Iceland, and the dutchy of Hol- 
ein. | 

DenominarLe [from denominate] that may be denominated. 

To Dexno'uixaTe [denommer, Fr. denominare, It. denominar, Sp. 
denaminatum, ſap. of denomino, from de, and nomen, Lat. a name] to 
= give a name to. Places denominated of angels and ſaints, Hooker. Two 
Faculties denominate us men, underſtanding and will. Hammond. 

-  Dexomina'tiION [Fr. denemizazione, It. denominacion, Sp. of deno- 
minatio, Lat.] 1. The act of naming or giving a name. 2. The name 
_ itſelf which is given to a thing, generally * . ſome principal qua- 
lity thereof, Is there any token, denomination, or monument of the 
Gauls yet remaining in Ireland? Spenſer. Many ſeQs and denuminations, 
28 Stoics, Peripatetics, Epicureans, South, 

Dexo'MINATIVE, adj. [from denominate] 1. Giving a name, 2. 
Obtaining a diſtin appellation. This would be more analogically, 
if woken ee The leaſt denominative part of time is a minute. 
Cocter. 5 | | 

DzxomIna'T1ves [with logicians] are terms which take their ori. 
ginal and game from others, | 155 


«„ „ 


growth 


D E N 


Dexomxa'tor [from denominate] that which gives a name » 
the ſeas of one name ſhould have the common denominator. B., 1 
D NOMINATOR of a Fraction [in arithmetic] is that 
fraction that ſtands below the line of PG, which always fon 
fies into how many parts the integer is divided, as 5. Ten = E 
minator ſhews you that the integer is ſuppoſed to be divided int 45 
parts; and the numerator 5 ſhews you, that you take 5 ſuch 8 8 

DexnominaTor [of any 41 is the quotient ariſing from 0 
diviſion of the antecedent by its conſequent. Thus 4 is the a 
nator of the proportion that 20 hath to 5, becauſe 20 divided b = 
equal to4. This is alſo called the exponent of the proportion A a 
ratio of it. | e 

DENOMINA“TRIx, Lat. ſhe that denominates or names. 

DexoTa'T10N [denctatio, Lat.] the act of marking or notin 

To Deno're [denoter, Fr. denotare, It. and Lat.] to ſbew b. 
mk, to ſignify, to betoken ; as, paſſion dexetes folly and Fay 
neſs, 

To Dexov'nce [denunciatum, ſup. of denuncio, from de, and » 
cius, Lat. a meſſenger, denoncer, Fr. denuntiare, It. denuncidr, Sp.] of 
To proclaim publickly ; and commonly uſed of threatenings. ] J. 
nounce unto you that ye ſhall ſurely periſh. Deuteronomy. 2 To 
threaten by ſome outward expreſſion. OO 

He ended frowning, and his look denounc'd 

Deſperate revenge. Milton. 

The rolling waves from far, 

Like heralds, firſt denounce the watry war. Dryden. 
3. To give information againſt. A civil law term, Archdeaconz 
1 to propoſe parts of the New Teſtament to be learned by heart by 
inferior clergymen, and denounce ſuch as are ape Ali fe. f 

Denou'NceMeNnT [from denounce] the act of proclaiming any thre. 
tening, denunciation. Falſe is the reply of Cain upon the dename. 
ment of his curſe. Brown. 

| Denov'xces [from denounce] one that denounces or threatens, 
Here comes the ſad denouncer of my fate, 
To toll the mournful knell of ſeparation. Dryden. 

Dexs cavixus [Lat. with botaniſts] the herb dog's tooth; & 
called, becauſe the leaves of its flowers reſemble a dog's tooth. 

Dexs Leonis [Lat. with botaniſts] the herb dandelion, or lion! 
tooth. | | | 

DExNSA“TIox [from denſus, Lat. thick] the act of making thick, 

Denss [ Er. denſe, It. and Sp. of denſus, Lat.] cloſe, compaR, 
thick ; oppoſed in philoſophy to the term hin. In the air, the higher 
you go, the leſs it is compreſſed, and conſequently the leſs 47%; and 


. By 0Wn, 
part of the 


ſo the upper part is exceedingly thinner than the lower. Locke, 


De'xnsENEss, or De'nsiTY [denfite, Fr. denſitd, It. of denſitas, Lit, 
or from denſe} a quality belonging to compact bodies; thickreßs; a 
property of bodies, whereby they contain ſuch a quantity of matter, 
under ſuch a bulk. The opacity of white metals ariſeth not from 
their denſity alone. Newton. The air within the veſſels being of a 
_ denſity, the outward air would preſs the ſides together. 4r- 

uthnot. 5 "Ye 

To De'nsniRE, verb af. a barbarous word uſed in huſbandry, 
Burning of land, or burnbating, is commonly called genffiring, that 
is, Devonſhiring, or Denbighſhiring, becauſe moſt uſed or firlt inven: 
ed there. Mortimer. b 

DexT [of dent, Fr. dente, It. dens, Lat. a tooth.] a notch in 0r 
about the edges of a thing. _ 

Dex [in heraldry] a bordure dent, is when the out-line of it b 
notched in and out. | 

To DExT [ denteler, Fr. dentare, It. dentar, Sp.] to notch. 

DENTA“OGRA] of dens, Lat. a tooth, and aypa, Gr. a capture 0: 
ſeizure] the tooth-ach. | | 
D' NAL [dentalis, of dentis, gen. of dens, Lat. a tooth] 1. Relat- 
ing, to the teeth. 2. [In grammar] pronounced principally by means 
of the teeth. The Hebrews have afigned which letters are labial, and 
which dental. Bacon. FT 

DENTAL, a ſmall ſhell-fiſh. Formed in the ſhell of a dental. Wind 
Jn | 

DexTa'L1s Lapis [Lat. in pharmacy] a kind of ſhell, which being 
pulverized, is uſed in medicaments as an excellent alkali. 

De'xTaLs [dentales, Lat.] ſuch letters, in pronouncing which the 
teeth are abſolutely neceſſary, are by grammarians ſo called. 

The Hebrews, who have taken care to reduce their alphabet under 
the various claſſes of gutturals, linguals, labials, and dentals, hate 


comprized all the conſonants belonging to the /af? in one word © par- 


LENATH. And Erpinius obſerves, that the Arabian have compre- 
hended their dentals under to words, © which, ſays he, are pro. 
nounced by the tip of the tongue touching the upper teeth, either bc- 
low or internally”, | 
DexTA'RPaca [of dens, Lat. a tooth, and grab, Gr.] 2 fur- 
geon's inſtrument for drawing teeth. 
DexTa'TED [œentatus, Lat.] having teeth. 
Dr'xrED [of dentatus, Lat.] having notches like teeth. 
DexTep Verge [with botaniſts] leaves of plants notched about the 


edges. 

— ſhew, by their gracefulprojections. Spectator. 
5 N The modillons, or dentelli, ua F 
De'xTEs Sapientiæ [ Lat. 7. e. the teeth of wiſdom, ſo Gn wel 

cauſe perſons are come to years of diſcretion at the time o co 

0 two double teeth behind the reſt, which K up about 

20th year, or upwards, having lain hid in their ſockets. «i 
Ds'xT1ICLEs, or De'NTLLs [denticules, Fr. dentelli, It. with 2 py 

teas] a member of the Ionic cornice, ſquare, and cut out at con 

nient diſtances, which gives it the form of a ſet of teeth. | 
DexT1'cULaTED [denticulatus, Lat.] having teeth Or lab Cal 
DenTicuLla'TioNn [of denticulate] the ſtate of being ſet 2 
teeth, The denticulation of the edges of the bill, or thoſe 

lique inciſſions made for the better retention of the prey. Ove. ras} 
eee of _ the teeth, and duco. Lat. to 

an inſtrument for drawing teeth. 2 
De"xTirerICE [Fr. 1 of dens, a tooth, and fries 

to rub] a powder for the ſcouring, cleanſing, and bebe. ic 

teeth, Shells of all ſorts, of ſhell fiſh, being burnt, obtain 2 ae: 


DEP 


tore: moft of them ſo a and powdered, make excellent den- 
3 . 
52 . Grew. 


NenrtL0QUIST [dentiloquus, Lat.] one that ſpeaketh through the 
bern. our [dentilequium, of dentis, gen. of de th, and 
Y ntiloguium, ot aentis, gen. OT dens, à tooth, 
D. Well the act of ſpeaking through the teeth. 
fn efI6C 4/Lp1UM, an inſtrument for cleaning the teeth. Lat. 
Nenr!'TION [dentitio, Lat.] 1. The act of breeding the teeth. 


„ The time when children breed their teeth, which is about the ſe- 


month. ; , 4 
_ Dexu'DATE, or to Denu'pe  [denudo, of de and nudus, Lat. 


ked] to make naked or bare, to diveſt, Till he has denuded him- 
of all incumberances, he is unqualified. Decay of Piety. We 
f ald denude ourſelves of all force to defenders. Clarendon. You de- 
= a vine-branch of its leaves. Ray, | | 

Dexu'DATED. pret. and part. paſſ. of denudate [ denudatus, Lat.] 
made naked or bare. | 

Denupa'T1o, a making bare or naked. Lat. 

DexuMERA'TION |[denumeratro, from de and numerus, Lat. a num- 
ber a preſent paying down of money. | 


ENUNTIATED, fret and part. of denunciate [denuntiatus, Lat.] 


denounced. 1 3 8 
Dexuncla'rioN [denonciation, Fr. denunziazione, It. denunciacion, 


Sp. of denunctatio, Lat.] the act of denouncing or proclaiming, a 


threatening, a public menace. A denunciation or indiction of a war. 
Bacon, Chriſt tells the Jews, if they believe not, they ſhall die in 
their fins; did they never read theſe denunciations ® Ward. 
Dexuxcia'rorR [denuncio, Lat.] 1. He that proclaims any threat. 
2. He that lays an information againſt another. The denunciator 
does not make himſelf a party in judgment as the accuſer does. 


A Dur [denego, Lat. denier, Fr.] 1. Not to grant, or admit of, 

refuſe. | 8 
Yy ” How long can you my bliſs and yours deny. Dryden. 

2. To gainſay an accuſation, not to confeſs. Sarah denied, ſaying, I 
laughed not. Geneſis. 3. To diſown, to abnegate. It ſhall be a 
witneſs unto you, leſt you deny your God. Fo/bua. 4. To renounce, to 
treat as foreign, or not belonging to one; with the reciprocal pro- 
noun, The beſt ſign and fruit of denying ourſelves, is mercy to 
others. He confiders chriſtians as denying themſelves in the pleaſures 
of this world for the ſake of Chriſt, Atterbury. | | 

To DzopsTRU'CT [ deobffrudtum, ſup. of deobſiruo, Lat. with phy- 
fcians] is to remove obſtructions or ſtoppages ; to open the pores of 
the body. A wound-herb uſeful for deob/rufing the pores. More. 
Such as carry off the fæces and mucus, deoltruct the mouth of the lac- 
teals, ſo as the chyle may have a free paſſage into the blood. A- 
tathnot. 95 | | | 5 

Deo'ssTRUENT, adj. [deobſtruens, Lat.] having the power to clear 
obſtructions or open the animal paſſages. Soaps are attenuating and 
dulftruent, reſolving viſcid ſubſtances. Arbuthnor. | 

Deos RU EN TS, ſubſt. [deobfiruentia, Lat.] ſuch medicines as are 

to open obſtructions. | | FP: „ 

Dz'opano [deodandum, qu. dandum de, 1. e. to be devoted to God] 
a thing as it were forfeited to God, to attone for the violent death of 
a man by miſadventure ; as, if a man was killed by the accidental 
fall of a tree, or run over by a cart wheel ; then the tree or cart- 
wheel, or cart and horſes, is to be ſold, and the money to be given to 
the poor. — c | 

3 pro Rata Portione [ Lat. in law] a writ that lies for 
one that is deſtrained for a rent, that ought to be paid by others pro- 
portionably with him. | 

To Drop ILA TE [of de and oppilo, Lat.] to open obſtructions. 

DeoeeiLa'Tion [of deoppilate] the act of clearing obſtructions. 
Effectual in deoppilations. Brown, 

Dzo'eeiLaT1ve, or Deo'eeiLAaTORY, adj. [of de and oppilat um, 
ſup. of oppio, Lat] ſerving to remove obſtructions or ſtoppages. A 
Denpilatiue and purgative apozem. Harvey. 

Deo'ppiLaTives, ſabſt. [in pharmacy] medicines which ſoften, 
reſolve, and remove obſtructions. | 

DzoscuLa'TION [deoferlatio, Lat.] the act of eager kiſſing. The 
ſeveral acts of worſhip required to be performed to images, wiz. pro- 
ceſions, and deoſculations. Stilling fleet. 5 = 

To Dzra"tnr [depingere, It. and Lat. depeindre, defeint, Fr.] to 
make the repreſentation of a thing by a picture. . 

The ſaint | 
That on his ſhield depainted he did ſee. Spenſer. | 
To Dran ſin a figurative aſe] to ſet forth the noble action 
or vices of any perſon in words, to deſcribe in general. 
Such ladies fair would I depaint, 
In roundelay or ſonnet quaint. Gay. 5 
„To Der xr, verb neut. ¶ partir, Fr. partire, It. partir, Sp.] 1. 
To get or go away from a place. N 
He which hath no ſtomach to this fight, | | 
Let him depart, his paſſport ſhall be made. Shakeſpeare. 
Could'ſt thou leave me, cruel, thus alone, 
Not one kind kiſs from a departing fon. Dryden. 
2. To deſiſt from any practice. He cleaved unto the fins of ſereboam, 
he departed not therefrom. 2. Kings. 3. To periſh, to be loſt. The 
departed away, and the evil abode till. 2 E/drar. 4. To de- 
= to apoſtatize. Departing away from our God. 1/aiah. 5. To 
eliſt from a reſolution or opinion. Prevailed not with any of them 
o depart from the moſt unreaſonable of their demands. Clarendon. 
Ti * by leave the world. Her foul was in departing, for ſhe 
8 ens, | 

ToDupa'gy, verb af. to quit, to leave. You are will'd by him 

* cening to depart Rome. Ben Jobaſon. Unleſs it is illiptical for 

D. kom Rome, and then it is the firſt ſenſe of the verb neut. 

*PART,/ubt 1. The act of going away. 
. At my depart from France. hakeſpeare. 
; an, deceaſe. 5 
Iden your brave father breath'd his lateſt gaſp, 
idings, as ſwiftly as the poſt could run, | 
3 (With ch. rought me of your loſs and his depart. Shakeſpeare. 
chemiſts} an operation ſo named, becauſe the particles of 


* 
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ſilver are made to depart from gold, or ſome other metal; when they 
were before melted together in Te ſame maſs, and could not be ſepa 
rated any other way. 
Deraxr from the Pla, or Drau Tune tow term] is when 4 
man pleads in bar of an action, and a reply being made to his 
po in the rejoinder, he ſhews another matter contrary to his firſt 
plea. 


Dera'rTER [of gold, 27 


DErARNTMENT, the province or buſineſs aſſigned to a particular 
perſon, The Roman fleet had their ſeveral ſtations and departments. 
8 895 | 

EPA'RTURE. 1. A going away. Departure from this happy 
place. Milton. 2. Death. * 3 good prince in Ke 
timely departure. Sidney. They ſurvived after his departure out of 
this world. Addiſon. 3. A forſaking, an abandoning. The fear of 
the Lord, and departure from evil, are phraſes of like importance: 
Tillotſon. 4. [In navigation] the eaſting or weſting made by a ſhip. 

DeyarTURE in Deſpigbs of the Court {law phraſe] is when the de- 
fendant appears to the action which has been brought againſt him; 
and makes default afterwards. 

Dx raA“scEN [depaſcens, Lat.] feeding greedily. 

To Dera'srurE, verb act. [depaſcor, Lat.] To eat up. Paſturing 
upon the mountains, and removing till to freſh land, as they have d- 
paſtured the former. Spenſer. | 5 

To Derav'reraTE [deparperatum, ſup. of depaupero, from de and 
pauper, pros to impoveriſh or make poor. Liming does not d-par- 
ferate, the ground will laſt long and bear. Mortimer. Great evacu= 
ations which carry off the nutritious humours depauperaze' the blood. 
Arbuthnot. WE 5 

DeyaverRa'TION [depauperatio, Lat.] the act of making poor. 

Deee'criBLeE [gepe#o, Lat.] tough, tenacious. Some bodies 


have a kind of lentor, and are of a more depectible nature than oil. 


Bacon. | 
DeyzcvLa'T10N, a robbing the prince or common- wealth; an im- 


bezzling the public treaſure. Lat. Dy 
Dru“ rok, one that robs the common-wealth ; or embezzles 
the public treaſure. Lat. | . hu 
i To Deye'txcr [depeindre, Fr.] to depaint; or paint in co- 
ours, | 
The red roſe medlied with the white y fere, 
In either check depeincten lively here. Spenſer; 
Deye"NCILLED, or DePeNS!LLED {of ge and penecillus, Lat. a pens 
cil] deſigned or drawn out with a pencil. | 
To DEU [arpmnore, Fr. dependere, It. depender, Sp. depends, Lat.] 
1. To hang on, or from. | Sa 
From the frozen beard | 
Long ſicles depend. Dryden. SIT | | 
2. To be in a ſtate of ſlavery, or expectation; to retain to another; 
having upon or on. Wit depends on dilatory time. Shakeſpeare... De- 
pend not upon the courteſy of others. Bacon. z. To be in ſuſpenſe, 
or undetermined. To interpoſe in any cauſe d pending or like to be de. 
pending in any court of juſtice. Baron. 4. To rely upon, to be cer- 
tain of; with por. He reſolved no more to depend upon the one, or 
to provoke the other. Clarendon. | 
But if you're rough, and uſe him like a dog, 
Depend upon it, — he'll remain incog. Addiſon. 


5. To be in a ſtate of dependence, and at the diſcretion of an- 


other, 
Of fifty to diſquantity your train, 
And the remainders that ſtall ſtill depend, 
To be ſuch men as may beſort your age. Shakeſpeare. 


6. To reſt upon, as a cauſe. The peace and happineſs of a ſociety. 


defend on the juſtice of its members. Rogers. 

Deyg'nDance, or Deyt'nDaxncy [of depend] 1. The ſtate of 
hanging down from a ſupporter. 2, Something hanging upon an- 
other. 

Like a large cluſter of black grapes they ſhow, | 

And make a large dependance from the bough. Dryden. 
3. Connection, relation of one thing to another. The connection 
and degendance of ideas ſhould be followed. Locke. 
4. The ſtate of being at the diſpoſal or under the ſovereignty of an- 
other; with an. We feel our defendance upon God. Tillotfon. 5. 


The things or perſons of which one has the diſpoſal or dominion. A 


prince bereaved of his dependancies. Bacon. Men who have acquired 
large poſſeſſions, and conſequently d-pendancies. Swift. 6. Reliance, 
confidence; with on. Their dependencies on him were drown'd in this 
conceit. Hooker. 
With ſuch firm defpendance on the day, | 
That need grew pamper'd, and forgot to pray. Dryden. 
7. Accident, that of which the exiſtence preduppotes the exiſtence of 
ſomething elſe. Modes contain not the ſuppoſition of ſubſiſting by 
themſelves, but are conſidered as defendancies on or affections of ſub- 
ſtances. Locke. OE, | 
Deye'nvanT, adj. [of depend] being in the power of another; 
with on. On God all inferior cauſes are dependant. Hooker. 
Deyz'nvanT, ſub. [from depend] one who lives in ſubjection or 
at the diſcretion of another, a retainer ; with wpon. A perſon recom- 
mended a dependant upon him. Clarendon. | 2 
Dxye'npence or Dert'nvencyY [dependance, Fr. dependenta, It. 
dependencia, Sp. of dependens, Lat. This word, with many others of the 
ſame termination, are indifferently written with ance or ence, ancy or 
ency ; as the authors intended to derive them from the Latin or French. 
Jobnſon.] 1. A thing or perſon at the diſpoſal of another. We invade 
the rights of our neighbours, that we may create dependencies. Collier. 
2. The ſtate of being ſubordinate to another; © — to ſovereignty. 
Acknowledge their dependency on the crown of England. Bacon. 3. 
That which is not principal, ſubordinate. This earth and its depen- 
dencies. Burnet's 7 heory. 4. Connection, riſe of conſequents from 
premiſes ; with on. | ; 
Such a dependency of thing on thing, 
As e'er I heard in madneſs. Shakeſpeare. „ 
. Relation of one thing to another, as effects to cauſes; with pon. 
To trace out the cauſe of effects, and the dependence of one +. > a 


an artiſt who puriſies and ſeparates 
thoſe metals from the coarſer ſort. 


here 
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action only; as, fateor, I confeſs. Clarke. 


another. Burnet's Theory. 6. Truſt, confidence; with us: The 
expectation of the performance of our defire, is that we call dependence 
upon him for help. Silling fleet. | | 
 Dnrt'wwant, (bf. 1 * It. dependens, Lat.] one who de- 
nds on, or is ſuſtained by another, one who is at the diſpoſal and 
iſcretion of another. Creatures of his power, and dependents of his 
providence. Rogers. 

Dzyz'wpeT, adj. [dependant, Fr. dependente, It. dependitnte, Sp. of 
dependens, Lat. This, as many other words of like termination, are 
written with ent or ant, as they are ſuppoſed to flow from the Latin 
or French. Pobn/or.] hanging down. The whole furs in the tails 
were dependent. Peacham. | | | 

Deyz'xvtr [of depend] a dependant. 
| What ſhalt thou expect | | 

To be depender on a thing that leans ? Shakeſpeare. 5 

DeysRD1'TI0N [deperditus, Lat.] loſs, deſtruction. Deperdition o 
any ponderous particles. Brown, 

To Deyfite'6m, or to DernLE'GMarte [dephlegmio, low Lat. in 
chymiſtry] is to clear any thing from phlegm or water; as, a ſpirit is 
ſaid to be well ep mat, when it is made pure by being rectified 
and diſtilled over again, and, either wholly, or as much as may be 
cleared of all water and phlegm. We've taken ipirit of ſalt, and 
carefully dephlegmed it. Boyle. . 
Derurtoua' riot, the ſeparating the phlegm or ſuperfluous water 
from a ſpirit by repeated diſtillations. To ſeparate the aqueous parts 
y dephlegmation. Boyle. | . 

DteenLE'cmrDNEss [of dephlegmed] the ſtate or quality of being 


freed from — or aqueous matter. Dephlegmedneſs of the ſpirit of 
e. | 


wine, Boy | 
To Dzyrcr [depifum, ſup. of depingo, Lat.] 1. To paint, to re- 


| 2 in colours. The cowards of Lacedemon depicted upon their 


ields the moſt terrible beaſts. Taylor. 2. To deſcribe in general, 


to repreſent any action to the mind. The diſtractions of a tumult 
ſenſibly depicted, Felton. 


* „ [Fr. depilaxione, It. of depilatio, Lat.] a pulling off 
the hair. | 

Deeri'LaTory, /ub/. [from de and pilus, Lat. hair, depilatoire, Fr. 
d:piletorio, It. of depilatorius, Lat.] a medicine to cauſe the hair to 


come off. | 


DerrLouvs, agj. [of de and pilus, Lat.] being without hair. A 
kind of lizard, or quadruped, corticated and depilous ; that is, with- 
out wool, furr, or hair. Brown. | 

DeeLawTa'Tron, a taking up of plants from the bed. Lat. 

DeeLE'TION (defletum, ſup. of depleo, Lat.] the act of empty- 


| 13 [Fr. deplorabile, It. of deplorabilis, Lat.] 1. To be 


deplored or lamented ; diſmal, hopeleſs. The deplorable condition to 


which the king was reduced. C/arenden, 2. Sometimes in a more 

lax and jocular ſenſe, contemptible ; as, deplorable nonſenſe. : 
DePtLo'raBLentss [from deplorable} lamentableneſs, miſery. 

_ DeyLo'tabLy [of deplorable] lamentably, hopeleſsly. Notwith- 


ſtanding all —_ of reaſon and philoſophy, they are deplorably 


ſtrangers to them. South. 


, 


DEPLORATE, ag. [ deploratus, Lat.] lamentable, hopeleſs. The 
Eaſe is then molt deplorate, when reward goes over to the wrong fide. 
L'Eſtrange. | 

DeyLora'T1oN, the act of lamenting or bewailing. Lat. | 


Te Derrick [ deplorer, Fr. deplorare, It. and Lat.] to lament o 


* 


bewail one's misfortunes. + His death oe prot; Dryden. 


DeyLo'tEr [of deplore] one that deplores or laments; a mourner. 
DerLUMATED [deplumatas, Lat.] having the feathers taken off. 
DEeyeLUMA'T10N, the act of plucking off feathers. Lat. 


DeyLumation [with ſurgeons] a ſwelling of the eye-lids, when 


the hairs fall off from the eye-brows. 

To DeyLu'me [deplumo, of de and pluma, Lat. a feather] to pluck 
off the feathers, to unfeather. ns 

Drrru'ugp [deplume, Fr.] deplumated. See DeyLumaTED. 

To Deyo'ne [deporre, It. deponer, Sp. of depono, Lat. to lay down] 
1. [In the Scots law] to give in evidets upon oath. 2. To lay 
gown as a pledge or ſecurity. 3. To riſque upon the ſucceſs of an 
adventure. | ls N 

On this I would depore, | 
As much as any caaſe I've known. Hudibras. | 
Deyo'venT [deponens, Lat.] a perſon who gives information upon 


_ bath before a magiſtrate. 


- DePoxeNT verb [deponente, It. of deponens, Lat. with ene 
a verb which has a paſſive form, but an active ſignification. Suc 
verbs as have no active voice are called deponents, and generally ſignify 


To Deypo'puLaTE [deperpler, Fr. di popolare, Tt. deſpobItr, Sp. de- 
93 of depopulor, Lat.] to unpeople, to ſpoil, or lay a conntry, 
c. waſte. He turned his arms upon unarmed people, only to ſpoil 
and depopulate, Bacon. ns * — 0 
A land exhauſted to the laſt remains, 
Depepulated towns and driven plains. Dryden. kin | 
DeroyvLa'Tion [deſpoblacion, Sp. of depopulatio, Lat.] the act of 
unpeopling, or laying a country waſte, c. 
1 The end of all thy offspring, end ſo ſad 
Depopulation. Milton, | 


Deyo'yvLaTor [of depopulate} x deſtroyer of mankind, one that 


diſpeoples inhabited countries. 


EPOPULATO'RES Agrorum [law term at offenders, ſo termed 
_— they 5 7 ew EE 1 — Lat. 
Dero'x r, deportment, viour, of attitude. 

She Delia's _ e 

In gait ſurpaſs d, and goddeſs-like deport. Milton. 

To Deyo'rT [uporter, Fr. 4 to, Lat. wn To — away. 2. 
To demean, or behave one's ſelf; this ſenſe is uſed only with the re- 
<iprocal pronoun. Let an ambaſſador deport himſelf in the moſt grace- 
ful manner before a prince. Pope. | | 

DerorTA'T1ON, a conveying or ng away. Lat. 

DEeroRTAT1ON [among the Romans) 1. A fort of baniſhment, by 


Which ſome iſland or was aligned for the baniſhed perſon to 


5 


fect, redundant, or deficient. 


vatio, Lat.] 1. The act of depraving, marring, corrupting, ſpoiling 


vedneſs. 


D E P 


4bide in, with a prohibition not to tir out upon pain of "Ry 
2. Tranſportation, exile in general. An abjuration, which is 3 — 
tion for ever into a foreign land, was anciently with us a ci wh vg 


2. | 
ero'kTMENT [deportement, Fr. portamento, It.] 1. Carji, 
haviour. The gravity of his deportment. Swift. 2. Conduct “ 
ner of acting. e duke's deportment in that iſland, e, * 
To Dtyro'se, verb neut. [depono, Lat. depoſer, Fr, digorre, Ie. 17 
give teſttimony about any matter. It was uſual for him that * 0 
Southwark, or Tothil-ſtreet, to depo/e the yearly rent or valuation” 
lands lying in the north. Bacon. 2. To examine any one on oath, a 
obſolete. Depoſe him in the juſtice of his cauſe. Shakeſpeare, | * 
lay down, to lodge, to let fall; with pen. Its ſurface rais'd a 1 
ditional mud depoſed upon it by the yearly inundations of the Ni 
Woodward. 4. To put down, to dethrone a ſovereign prince. The 


duke yet lives that Henry ſhall de. Shakeſpeare. Unpity'd i, 
depos d, and after live. Dryden. 5. To. take away, to diveſt. 
| You may my glory and my ſtate depoſe, 
But not my griefs. Shakeſpeare, 


To Derost, verb neut. to bear teſtimony. Love ſtood up and 4. 
poſed, a lie could not come from the mouth of Zelmane. S, 
Deyeo's1Tary [depoſitaire, Fr. dipoſitario, It. de poſitario, Sp. 72 
os * the truſtee or perſon into whoſe hands a pledge or thing is 
1 ; | 
of I gave you all, ; 
And in good time you gave it, | 
Made you my guardians, my depofitaries. Shakeſpeart 
To Dtyo's1TE [ depoſer, Fr. dipeſitare, It. depoſitar, Sp. depofitun 
Lat.] 1. To lay down or truſt a thing with any one. 2. To lay 8 
or lodge a thing in a place. To depo/ite eggs. L' Eftrange. z 10 
lay up as a pledge or ſecurity. 4. To place at intereſt, To dj, 
his gifts with him, in hopes of meriting by them. Spraz. 5. Jo l 
aſide. To perſuade the - depoſiting of thoſe buſts. Decay of Pie 
Deyo'si7s [depofitum, Lat. depot, Fr. dipoſito, It.] 1. A pledge. 2 
A thing given as a ſecurity. 3. The ſtate of a thing pawned « 
ledged. They had the other day the Valtoline, and now have put 
it in depofite. Bacon, | | 
Deyo's1T10, Lat. [with grammarians] the ending of the diner. 
ſions of a Greek or Lattin verſe ; ſo as to find out whether it be per. 


Deeros1'T10N, Lat. that which is laid down. . 

Dero's1ToRY, ſubft. [of depofite] the Ju where a thing is logg. 
ed. Depoſitary is properly uſed of perſons, and depoſitory of place; 
but in the following example they are confounded. The Jews then- 
ſelves are the depoſitories of all the prophecies that tend to their on 
confuſion, Addiſon. | 

Deyo'siTuM, Lat. a pledge left in the hands of another, or in: 
place; alſo a wager. | 

Simple DEros1TUM [in law] is either neceſſary, or voluntary; ne- | 
ceſſary as in caſe of fire, ſhipwreck, &c. | 

Voluntary DtyosITUM, that which is committed by choice. 

Fudiciary DzposITUM, is when a thing, the _ of which is cor. 
teſted between two or more * is depoſited in the hands of x 
third perſon, by the decree of the judge. 

Dr'rosr, a depoſition. | 

DtyRava'TION [Fr. difravazzone, It. deprawaciòn, Sp. of dia. 


or making bad, corruption. The three forms of government har: 
their ſeveral perfections, and are ſubject to their ſeveral depravatin 
Swift. 2. The ſtate of being made bad, depravity. The blacket 
ſins that human nature, in its higheſt d-pravatior, is capable of con- 
mitting. South, 3. Defamation, cenſure ; a ſenſe now obſolete. 
i Stubborn critics are apt without a theme, 
For deprawation to ſquare all the ſex. Shakeſpeare. 
To Dryra've [depraver, Fr. dipravare, It. d:pravar, Sp. of 4- 
prawo, Lat.] to corrupt, marr, or ſpoil. We admire the providenc: 
of God in the continuance of ſcripture, notwithſtanding the fraudu- 
lence of heretics always to deprave the fame. Hooker. | 
From me what can proceed | | > 
But all corrupt: both mind and will rav. Millan. 
 Depra'vepness rot deprawe] a radicated or rooted habit of navgh- 
tineſs, corruption. Our original depravedreſ; and proneneſs of on 
eternal part to all evil. Hammond. . : 
Derra'vemenT [of deprave] vitiated ſtate, corruption. Appant- 
ons are either deceptions of ſight, or melancholy azprawements of tancy. 
Broaun. 80 | 
Derra'ver [of deprave] he who corrupts or cauſes N 
Deyra'vitY, depraved or corrupted nature, habit, Oc. deprg 


De'prECABLE [defrecabilis, Lat.] that may be intreated. 
To Dz'eprRECaTE, erb neut. | deprecor, wad . To pray againſt a 
diſtreſs or calamity, to pray earneſtly. 2. To requeſt, to petition. 
3. To aſk pardon for. 
To DrrEcATE, verb ac. 1. To implore mercy of. 
He ſets | 2 2 
Thoſe darts, whoſe points make Gods adore 
| His might, and deprecate his pow'r. Prior. E 
2. To avert, to remove. 3. To pray deliverance from. In 2 * 
cating of evil, we make an humble acknowledgment of 8 gd! 
| DeyrECa'T1ON, Lat. 1. A praying againſt, as when 2 
deavour by prayer to divert the e of God, or ſome , - 1 
that threaten them. Sternutation they conceived to be a g 1 
a bad one; and fo uſed a gratulation for the one, and a 5 i 
for the other. Brown. 2. Intreaty, petitioning. 3. An exculngs 
ging pardon for. | ; 
oF" 1 4 arion [in rhetoric] a figure, whereby the orator no 
the aid of ſome perſon or thing ; or prays for ſome evil por 
befal him, who ſpeaks falſely, either himſelf or his adver 8 1 
DeerEca'Tive, or D8PRECA'TORY, adj. [of derecate o 45 
deprecate, or to excuſe, apologizing. Sent man) humble a 
catory letters to the Scottiſh king, to appeaſe him. Mad. | 
Dxergca'ror, Lat. 1. One that ſues for another, an tercel 
2. An excuſer. + SY 
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ear, verb act. [diprifer, Fr. defpreciar, Sp. of depreci- 
To N ee, from * = Lat. N 1. 9 
—_ as price of. 2. To undervalue. That mercy they endeavour 
_ eciate and miſrepreſent. Addi/on. | i 
„ car ib pret. and part. paſſ. of to depreciate [depreciatus, 
Lat.] cried down in price, undervalued. | 
To DrrREDATE [depredor, Lat.] 1. To rob, to pillage. 2. To 
ſpoil, to devour. Leſs apt to be conſumed and depredated by the ſpi- 
e Fr. depredazione, It. of depredatio, Lat.] 1. A 
ing upon, voracity, waſte, The ſpeedy depredation of air upon 
my © moiſture. Bacon. 2. A robbing or ſpoiling. Matters of pri- 
ny" depredations. Hayward. Robberies and depredations. Wotton. 
9 PDA “TOR [depredator, Lat.] a robber, or devourer. We 
Lars thees that collect the experiments, which are in all books; theſe 
we call depredators. Bacon. ; 
To DzeREHE'ND [deprehendo, Lat.] 1. To catch or ſeize unawares, 
take in the fact. That wretched creature being deprehended in that 
mie), was held in ward. Hooker, Deprehended in ſo groſs an im- 


"ture. More. 2. To find out, to come to the knowledge of. They 


deprebended by experience. Bacon. | 
r [of deprebend] 1. That may be caught. 2. That 
may be conceived or underſtood. 85 | 
DeeREHENSIBLENESS [of deprebenfible] capableneſs of being caught 


- or underſtood . | 


DzPkEHENSION [ deprehenſio, Lat.] a catching or taking at una- 
wares, a diſcovery. MET, 7 

To Deene'ss [depreſſum, ſup. of deprimo, from de and premo, Lat. 
to preſs] 1. To preſs or weigh down. 2. To let fall, to let down. 
Raiſing or depreſſing the eye. Newton, 3. Lo abaſe, bring down, or 
homble. Others depreſs their own minds. Locke, It breaks the gloom 
which is apt to depreſs the mind. Addiſon. | 

To Deeness the Pole [with wt nag. a perſon is ſaid to depreſs 
the pole, ſo many degrees as he fails or travels from either pole to- 
wards the equinoctial. | | | | 

Deens'ss10n [Fr. depreone, It. of depreſſio, Lat.] 1. The act of 
refing or forcing down. 2. The ſinking or falling in of a ſurface. 
hey I their own degree of roughneſs, conſiſting of little protu- 
berances and depreſſions. Boyle. A {ſmall depreſſion of the bone will 
riſe or caſt off. Wiſeman. 3. The act of humbling, abaſement. De- 
praſem of the nobility may make a king more abſolute, but leſs ſafe. 
Bacon. 


Derxksslov of an Equation [with algebraiſts] is the bringing it 


into lower and more ſimple terms, by diviſion. | 

DeprEsSION of a Planet [with aſtrologers] is when a planet is in 
a ſign which is oppoſite to that of its exaltation. | 

Dernes810Nn of a Star below the Horizon [with aſtronomers] is the 
iſtance of a ſtar from the horizon below, and is meaſured by the arch 
of the vertical circle or azimuth, paſſing through the ſtar, intercepted 
between the ſtar and the horizon. : 5 98 

Derge'ss08, Lat. 1. One who preſſes or keeps down. 2. An op- 
preſſor. SOR | 


Derxkssok Auricularium, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the ; 
ear in beaſts, which ſerves to depreſs or let fall the ear, called alſo 


deprimens, &c. | | 
Derkrssox Labii Inferioris [in anatomy] a muſcle lying between 
the depreſſores labiorum communes, and poſſeſſing that part of the 
jay, called the chin, and is inſerted into the nether lip, and in preſ- 
_ down, it turns it outwards. | 
EPRESSOR Labiorum, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle ariſing from the 
inferior edge of the jaw. bone ſide-ways, and then aſcends directly to 
the corner of the lips; this and its partner acting with the quadrati, 


expreſs a ſorrow ful countenance, in dragging down the corners of the 


mouth and cheeks. 

Derxkssox Oculi, Lat. [in anatomy] a pair of muſcles ſpringing 
from each corner of the eye, and anſwered by another of the like 
fgure and ſtructure, in the lower eye-lid. 


Derkksso“ KES Naf [with In) a pair of muſcles that ariſe 


from the os maxillare, and are inſerte 
dz, which they pull downwards. | g | 
Deene'TiAaTED —— Lat.] leſſened in the price, underva- 
lued, vilifſed. See DEPRECIATE. | 
DeereTIA'TION, Lat, an undervaluing, a leſſening the eſteem or 
value, Fc. | | 8 d 
Dr'ralnzxs, Lat. [with anatomiſts] one of the ſtrait muſcles, 
which moves the globe or ball of the eye, which ſerves to pull it 
downwards; it is alſo called humilis. | 
Dr“raiukxr, adj. ¶ depri mens, Lat.] fee Deeximens. The attol- 
lent and depriment muſcles. Der bam. 
DrrxiyzTio @ Beneficio, Lat. is when, for ſome great crime, a 
miſter is wholly and for ever deprived of his benefice or living, 
EPRIVATIO ab Officio, Lat. is when a miniſter is for ever deprived 
of his orders. | 
Deprya'rioN [privation, Fr. privazione, It. privacion, Sp. of de 
and privatio, Lat.] a bereaving or taking away, as when any perſon 
is deprived of any thing. Fools, whoſe end is deſtruction, and eter- 
nal deprivation of being. Bentley. | 
DerivaTION [in . canon law] the act of diveſting or taking 
2 4 8 r — or dignity. 
EPRI'VE [priver, Fr. privare, It. privar, Sp. v0, Lat. 
ab bereave or rob of a laws having 7 before che thing * 
e horrid manner in which he had been deprived of him. Clarendon. 
uin 7 4 of fight. Pope. 2. To hinder, to debar from; ſometimes 
Depriv'd | 
His bleſſed count'nance. Milton. 


The ghoſts rejected are th' unhappy crew, 
Boris of ſepulchres and funeral due. Dryden. 
3. To releaſe, to free from. 
Volt happy he, | 
Whoſe leaſt _ ſufficeth to deprive 


&To dap en bruce of all pains which him oppreſt. Spen/er. 


into the extremities of the 


or put out of an office. A miniſter a pri ved for incon- | 


DER +» 


formity ſaid, that if they depriv'd him, it ſhould coſt an hundied 


mens lives. Bacon. 


Drrrn [diepte, Du. deepte, L. Ger. tieffe, H. Ger. ] 1. Deepneſs; 
rofundity, the meaſure of any thing from the ſurface downwards, 


ge and deep caves of ſeveral depths. Bacon. 2. Deep place, not 
a ſhoal. 


The falſe tides ſkim o'er the cover'd land, 

| And ſeamen with diſſembled pt betray. Dryden. 

3. The abyſs, He ſet a compaſs on the face of the depth. Prowerbr, 

4. The midſt. The _ or middle of a ſeaſon in the depth of 

winter. Clarendon. 5. Abſtratedneſs, obſcutity. There are greatet 

depths and obſcurities in an elaborate and well-written piece of non- 

ſenſe, than in the moſt abſtruſe tract of ſchool divinity. Adaiſon. 
Dru of a Squadron or Battallion [in the military art] is the num- 

ber of men there is in the file ; that of the battallion being generally 

ſix, and that of the ſquadron three. 


To De*yTaex [Diepen, Du. vertieffen, H. Ger,] to deepen or make 


deeper. 

To Deev'crLarg 
ginity. | 
Dzyv'Ls10N [dpulfo, Lat.] a driving, thruſting, or beating a- 
way. 

Deev'isory [depulſorius, Lat.] putting away, averting. 5 

To De'pvraTeE [deparatum, ſup. of depurgo, Lat. depurer, Fr.] 
to purify, to ſeparate the pure from the impure part of any thing. 
Chemiſtry ounbles us to depurate bodies. Boyle. 


[depuceler, Fr.] to deflower, to bereave of vir- 


 _ DeyvRarTy, adj. [from the verb] 1. Cleanſed, free from impuri- 


ties. 2. Pure, not tainted. A knowledge depurate from the defile- 
ment of a contrary. Glanwille. | 


Deyvra'TiION [depurazione, It. of depuratio, Lat. with ſurgeons] 
1. The cleanſing of any body from its excrementitious dregs, filth, 


or more groſs parts. 'The ventilation and depuration of the blood: 5 


Boyle. 2. The cleanſing of a wound from its filth. 


To Depv're, verb at. ¶ depurer, Fr.] 1. To cleanſe, to free from 


impurities. 2. To purge, to free from ſome hurtful quality. It pro- 


duced plants of ſuch imperfection and harmful quality, as the waters 


of the general flood could not waſh out or depre, Raleigh. 
Deyv'rep, purified, defecated or cleared from dregs. 
DzevuTa'TION [Fr. deputazione, It.] 1. The act of appointing with 
a ſpecial commiſſion. 2. Vicegerency, the poſſeſſion of any com- 
miſſion given. | 
All the fav'rites that the abſent king 
In deputation left behind him. Shakeſpeare. 


3. The inſtrument, commiſſion, or warrant that ſome officers of the 


cuſtoms, &c. at by, 85 
To Deev're [deputer, Fr. deputar, Sp. d:putare, It. and Lat.] to 


appoint one to act in the ſtead of another. Thy matters are good 


and right, but there is no man diputed of the king to hear. 2 Sam. 
To Deev'rt [in a body politic] is to ſend ſome of the members 
to a prince or ftate : either to pay homage, to make remouſtrance, to 
be preſent at debates, c. | CO 

Dr'rurr [depute, Fr. deputato, It. diputado, Sp. of deputatus, 
Lat.] a lieutenant or perſon appointed to govern or act in the place of 
another. | 

DrevrTy [in the ſenſe of the law] 1. One who executes any office, 
Sec. in the right of another man; for whoſe miſdemeanour or for- 
feiture, the perſon for whom he acts ſhall loſe his office. He exer- 
ciſeth dominion over them, as the vicegerent and deputy of almighty 
God. Hale. 2. Any one that tranſaQs buſineſs for another in gene- 
ral. Preſbyters abſent from their churches might be ſaid to preach 
by thoſe deputies, who in their ſtead did but read homilies. Hooker. 

To Dequa'nTiTaTE [of de and guantitas, Lat.] to diminiſh the 
quantity. Gold, which is current by reaſon of its allay, is actually 
dequantitated by fire. Brown. a 

Der. A term uſed in the beginning of names of places. It is 
generally to be derived from deon, Sax. a wild beaſt; unleſs the place 
ſtands upon a river ; for then it may rather be fetched from the Bri- 
tiſh, dur, i. e. water. Gibſon's Camden. 


To Drxr&"cmnare [deraciner, Fr.] 1. To tear up by the roots. 


The culture ruſts, 
| That ſhould deracinate ſuch ſavagery. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To aboliſh, to extirpate. | 

To DERRALON, or To DERAI [of diſratino, derationo, Lat. bar; 
old law] 1. To prove or juſtify. When the parſon of any church 
is diſturb'd to demand tythes in the next pri, by a writ of indica- 
vit, the patron ſhall have a writ to demand the advowſon of the tythes 
being in demand ; and when it is deraigned, then ſhall the plea paſs 
in the court chriſtian, as far forth as it is deraigned in the king's 
court. Blount. 2. To diſorder, to turn out of courſe. 

Derar'cnmenT, or DERar'nmenT [from deraign, in law] 1. The 
act of deraigning or proving. 2. The act of diſordering or turning 
out of courſe. 

Der a1GNMENT [with civilians] a diſcharge of a profeſſion ; a term 
ſometimes applied to ſuch religious perſons, who forſook their orders, 
In ſome places the ſubſtantive dereignment is uſed in the very litera 
ſignification with the French di/rayer, or deſranger, that is, turning 
out of courſe, diſplacing or ſetting out of order; as, deraignment or 
departure out of religion, and derergnment or diſcharge of their pro- 
feſſion. Blount. 

Dz'ras [Sexc, Gr.] the ſkin. | . | 

To Dera'y [de/rayer, Fr. to turn out of the right way]. 1. Tu- 
mult, noiſe. 2. Merriment, jollity, ſolemnity. Douglaſs. | 

Dx'rzenT, a City of Dagiſtan, ſituated on the weſtern coaſt of 
the Caſpian ſea. Lat. 41 15* N. Long. 50% E. 

Dz'rBy, the capital of Derbyſhire, 127 miles from London. It 
has the river Derwent on the weſt-fide, and on the ſouth that called 
Mertin-brook, which has nine bridges over it, before it falls into the 
Derwent, It gives title of earl to the noble family of the Stanley's, 
and ſends two members to parliament. The county of Derby alſo 
ſends two members to parliament. . | 

To Dexx, verb af. [ denian, Sax.) to hurt; now obſolete. 

Dred for his derring doe, and bloody deed, 
For all in blood and ſpoil is his delight. Spenſer. 
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Dr'arnau, or Mank ET-DRREHAu, a market- town of Norfolk, 
97 miles from London. , | ; 
Derz'1cxe, or Drreine [in law] the proof of a thing that a 
perſon denies to be done by himſelf. 
De'rELICT, adj. [derelitto, It. of dereliQus, Lat.] utterly forſaken, 
left deſtitute. - 
Dxklicr Lands, ſuch lands as are forſaken by the ſea, 
DerEL1'cTioN [ derelizione, It. of derelictio, Lat.) 1. An utter 
leaving or forſaking. The effects of God's moſt juſt diſpleaſure, the 
withdrawing of grace and gere/i#ion in this world. Hooker. 2. The 
ſtate of being left or forſaken utterly. 
'De'rEtICTS [in civil law] ſuch goods as are wilfully thrown away 
or relinquiſhed by the owner. | 
To Nuke de [deridere, It. and Lat.] to laugh a perſon to ſcorn, 
to mock, to flout or fleer at. They who moſt reprehend or deride 
What we do. Hooker. | 
With flagitious pride, | | 
Inſult my darkneſs, and my groans deride, Pope. | 
Drr1'per [of deride] 1. One who mocks, a ſcoffer. Deriders 
of religion. Hooker, 2. A droll, a buffoon. | 
Der1's1o0n [Fr. and Sp. derifione, It. of derifo, Lat.] the act of 
deriding, laughing, or mocking, contempt, a laughing ſtock. I am 
in 225 daily, every one mocketh me. Feremiah. The ſecret 
ſcorn and deriſion of thoſe he converſes with. Addiſon. os 5 
DRT SVE [of deride] mocking, ſcoffing. 

Deriſive taunts were ſpread from gueſt to gueſt, 

And each in jovial mood his mate addreft. Pope. 
DERTSs0OR Y [| deri/orivs, Lat.] ridiculing, laughing at. 
Der1'vaBLE [of derive] attainable bv right of deſcent or deriva- 

tion. The ſtandard of all honour gderi4ab/e upon me. South, 
Dertva'Tion [Fr. derivazione, It. \ferivacion, Sp. derivatio, of 
de and rivus, Lat. a river or ſtream] properly a draining of water, or 
turning its courſe. Theſe iſſues and derivations being once made and 
ſupplied with new waters puſhing them forwards, would continue 
their courſe, till they arrived at the fea. Burnet, 7 5 
Dtzrivartion [with rhetoricians] a figure which joins words to- 
gether, which are derived one from another, as diſcreet, diſcretion. 
DrRivarion [with grammarians] is the tracing a word from its 
original. The derivation of the word ſubſtance, favours the idea we 
have of it. Locke, 5 : 
DExIVATIO [with phyſicians) is the drawing of a humour from 
one part to another. Derivation differs from revulſion only in the 
— of the diſtance and force of the medicines. If we draw it 


to ſome very remote or contrary part, we call that revulſion, if only 


to ſome neighb' ring place, and by gentle means, we call it deriva- 
tion. Miſeman. | | | 
Der1'vaTive, adj. [derivatif, Fr. derivative, It. of derivativus, 
Lat.] derived, drawn, cr taken from another. A derivative per- 
fection. Hale. | Cs 
Derivative, ſub/?. [from the adj.] the thing or word derived or 
taken from another. ER | | ot, 
For honour, 0 | Pita. | 
| "Tis a derivative from me to mine. Shakeſpeare. 
The word honeſtus ftriftly ſignifies no more than creditable, and is 
but a derivative f:om honour, which ſignifies credit, or honour. South. 
Dtr1 VATIVELY, adv. [from derivative] in a derivative manner, 
in oppoſition to originally. | | | 
To Drr1've, verb act. [deriver, Fr. derivar, Sp. derivare, It. 
and Lat.] 1. To draw or fetch from another, or from the original. 
I am, my lord, as well deriv'd as he. Shakefpeare. Men derive their 
ideas of duration from their reflection on the train of ideas, they ob- 
ſerve to ſuceced one another in their underſtandings. Locke. 2. To 
turn the courſe of any thing, to let out. Com 229 the ſhame 
of vice by ſharing it, and abates the torrent of a common odium, by 
ceriaung it into many channels. South, 3. To communicate to ano- 
ther, as from the ſource or original. Chriſt having Adam's nature 
but incorrupt, deriverh not nature but incorruption from his own per- 
ſon, unto all that belong unto him. Hecker. 4. To communicate by 
deſcent of blood. An excellent diſpoſition of mind is derived to your 
lordſhip, from the parents of two generations. Felton. 5. To ſpread 
gradually from one place to another. The ſtreams of the public 
zuſtice were derived into every part. Davies. 6. With grammarians, 
to trace a word from its root or origin, 
To DERIVE, verb neut. 1. To proceed from, to owe its origin to. 
Pow'r from heav'n . a | 
| Derives, and monarchs rule by God's appointed. Prior. 2, 
To deſcend from by blood. | | 
Dexr1'ver [of derive] one that draws from the original. Not only 
a partake of other mens ſins, but alſo a deriver of the whole guilt of 
them to himſelf. South. 
Ds“aMA [8%%euea, Gr.] the ſkin of an animal covering the whole 
body, immediately under the cuticle or ſcarf-ſkin. | 
DrxuarolbEs [of dene, the ſkin, and «3S-, Gr. likeneſs] ſkin- 
| like, an epithet given to he exterior membrane that inveſts the brain. 
Dern, adj. [deapn, Sax.) 1. Sad, ſolitary. 2. Barbarous, cruel ; 
both ſenſes are now obſolete. | 


| e er 4 laſt. It is merely French, and uſed only in the 
following phraſe. The dernier reſort and ſupreme court of judica- 
ture. Ayliffe. : 


To De xo E, verb af. [deroger, Fr. derogare, It. derogar, Sp. 
_ derogatum, Lat.] 1. To leſſen, to take off from the worth of a thing 

or perſon, to diſparage. 2. To do an act contrary to a preceding 
law or cuſtom, ſo as to diminiſh its former value. By ſeveral contrary 


cuſtoms and ſtiles uſed here, many of thoſe civil and canon laws are 


controuled and derogated. Hale. 
To DxO ATE, werb neut. to degenerate, to act contrary to one's 
character or dignity. We ſhould be injurious to virtue itſelf, if we 
did derogate from them whom their induſtry hath made great. Hooker, 
De'xocaTE, ag. {from the verb] leſſened in value, damaged. 
Dry up in her the organs of increaſe, 
And from her derogate body never ſpring 
A babe to honour her. 8 ne. 
DenroGA riox [ Fr. derogatione, It. derogacion, Sp. of derogatio,Lat.) 
1. A detracting from the worth of any perſon or thing, a diſparaging ; 


— 


ſay not this in derogation to Virgil. Dryden. A derogation 


DES 


ſometimes having to, but properly from. Which th 
now admit, without ſome . of 5 they that eit tex 
Neither is that any thing which I ſpeak 4 his derogation, r%s ug [ 
merit. Addiſon. 2. The act of making void a formal la ron the 
Nothing was done or handled 70 the derogation of the kin 550 
treaty with the Italians. Bacon. That which enjoins the deed 1 55 
law; and the ſcripture, which allows of the will, is neither the 4 al 
tion nor relaxation of that law. South. Yo 
DEROOGATIVE [gderogativus, Lat.] derogatory, detradi 
worth of. That ſpirits are evo — 1 me a A. 5 
tive to himſelf. Brown. Tag 
Dero'caToRILY [of derogatory] in a detrafting manner. 
Dero'caTorINEss [of derogatory] tendency to derogate; ag b 
derogating. 1 
Dero'caToRyY [derogatoire, Fr. derogatorio, It. and Sp. 
ws, Lat.] the fame as derogative. Conceptions of the world rag, 
unto God. Brown. Theſe deputed beings, as commonly anden 
2 derogatory from the wiſdom and power of the author of naw;e 
ene. | | | ED 
Dz'rvices, or Dervises [dervis, Fr. among the Turks] a ſon gf 
monks who profeſs extreme poverty, and lead a very auſtere life Th 
derviſes, called alſo Mevelatives, of one Mevelava the founder, af 


de YOpator; . 


a great deal of modeſty, humility, 28 and charity; they go 
| bare-legged and open · breaſted, and t 


| e better to inure themſelves 
patience, frequently burn themſelves with a red hot iron, They have 
meetings on Tueſdays and Fridays, at which the ſuperior of their 
houſe is preſent ; at which meetings one of them plays all the while gn 
a flute (which inſtrument they highly eſteem, as conſecrated by Jacob 
and the patriarchs of the Old Teſtament, being ſhepherds who ſun 
the ve! of God upon it) the reſt dance, turning their bodies 8 
with an incredible feoiftneſs, having inured themſelves to this exercic 
from their youth: This they do in memory of their patriarch Meye. 
lava, who, they ſay, turned round continually for the ſpace of four 
days, without any food or refreſhment, after which he fell into an x. 
taſy, and received wonderful rewelations for the eſtabliſhment of their 
order. The greatelt part of theſe Derviſes apply themſelves to lege. 
demain poſtures, &c. to amuſe the people; others practiſe lorcery and 
magic, and all of them drink wine, brandy, and other ſtrong liquors; 
not (if we'll take it upon their word) from a principle of felf indy” 
gence ; but regarding the fupefaction, which enſues after the firſt flow 
of ſpirits is evaporated, as a kind of eta, in imitation of their four. 
der. Paul Ricaut (from whom this account is taken) ſays, that the 
chief foundation and reſidence of this Mewelave order [otherwiſe ard 
mott commonly nam'd Derwiſe] is at Iconium, conſiſting of 400 derc. 
tees; and which governs all the other convents of hat order within 
the Turtiſb empire. He obſerves {till further; that tho' the Mahome. 
tan doctors informed him, theſe religious houſes and inſtitutions were 
as ancient as Mahomet; yet the Turkiſh hiſtory, and other records, 
make no mention of them till the reign of Orchan, ſecond Sultan of 
the Turks, who is ſamed to have been the firſt founder of theſe order:, 
But Monſ. Dherbelot carries theſe religious inſtitutions as high as the 
reign of Naſſer the Samanide, i. e. to within about 300 lunar years 
(for by ſuch the Mahometans reckon) after Mahomet, which I the 
rather mention, as it ſquares with the firſt riſe of Mozkery with vs, 
I mean, not till the fourth century. [See Bxanveuy and Cars 
og ap He adds, that the word derwiſe ſignifies in general a 
poor man in the Perfran and Turkiſh languages, as the word faguir does 
in the Arabic, and that the habit which thele religioniſts wear is called 
khirkhah, which ſignifies in Arabic a rent garment ; ſuch being the he- 
bit of the ancient prophets ; if we may credit the Mahometans ; aud 
who accordingly have this proverbial expreſſion amongſt them, that 
the 4hirkhah or rent garment of Moſes was more precious than the git 
and gorgeous robes of Pharaoh. Dherbelot Bibliothegue Orien, 
292. | 
OY Even there where Chriſt vouchſaf'd to teach, 
Their Derwiſes dare an impoſtor preach. Sanays. | 
DeruNcina'TiON, Lat. a cutting off buſhes or trees, or any thing 
that incumbers the ground. _ | 
Dz'xwenr, a river of England, which taking its riſe in the nor 
riding of Yorkſhire, runs ſouth, and falls into the Ouſe. 
Desarcina'TION, Lat. a taking off baggage, an unloading. 
De'sarT. See DEE RT. 5 
Dz'scanT [deſcanto, It. in muſic} 1. A ſong or tune compoſed in 
8. | 
oy You are too flat, 
And mar the concord with too harſh a deſcant. Shakeſpeare. 
The wakeful Nightingale, | 
All night long her amorous deſcant ſung. Milton. 
2. The art of compoſing in ſeveral parts. 
Plain Descanr, is the ground or foundation of muſica! compo- 
ſitions, conſiſting entirely in the orderly placing of many concords. 
Figurate DesCanT, or Florid DescanT, is that part in the air ot 
muſic, wherein ſome diſcords are intermixt with the concords, and 


may well be termed the ornamental and rhetorical part of muſic, in fe 


8, ſyncopes, di. 


d that here are introduced all the varieties of point 5 
— LG * of adorning the 


verſities of meaſures, and whatſoever elſe is capable 
compoſition. | 
—— Double, is when the parts are ſo contrived, that the treble 
may be made the baſs, and e contra, the baſs the treble. 
— [in a metaphorical ſenſe] a continued diſcourſe on oy 
ſubjeR, a diſputation, a diſquiſition branched out into many heads. 
Commonly uſed in cenſure or contempt, ; 
Stand between two churchmen, good my lord, 
For on that ground I'll build a holy deſcant. Shakeprore | 
Our unkind reportings and ſevere de/cants upon our brethren. Ge 
ment of the Tongue. | : ng 
To Ds'scanT, verb neut. 1. [in muſic} is to run a diviſion o 
riety, with the inſtrument or voice. 2. To ſing in parts. . 
To DescanT [in a metaphorical ſenſe] to render A . * * 
plain by enlarging the diſcourſe, to make ſpeeches, in contemf 
cenſure. 
To ſpy my ſhadow in the ſun, 


And deſcant on mine own deformity. Shakeſpeare: dnl 


Cam {| thou for this, vain boaſter, to ſurvey me, 
_ „t on my ſtrength, and give the verdict? Milton. 


i ſhould be pleaſed to find people deſcanting upon his 
— when thoroughly canvaſſed, they turn to his — 


Addiſon erb neut. ¶ deſcendre, Fr, diſcendere, It. deſcender, Sp. 
In TT I To 3 or be carried down from a higher to a 
te to fall. The rain de/cended, and the floods came. St. Mat- 


with ſtains 
rack torrents and de/cending rains. Addiſon. 

To come down, in a popular ſenſe, implying only an arrival at one 
1 from another. He ſhall deſcend into battle and periſh. 1 Samuel. 
_ come ſuddenly or violently, to fall upon in hoſtility. 

5 His wiſh'd return with happy pow'r befriend, 
And on the ſuitors let thy wrath deſcend, Pope. 
| an invaſion. - 
. - oddeſs gave th'alarm ; and ſoon is known, 
The Grecian fleet deſcending on the town. Dryden. 

To come of a family, to be extracted from; ſometimes in a paſſive 
i Will is younger brother to a baronet, and de/cended of the an- 
cient family of the Wimbles, Addiſon. Deſpair de/cends from a mean 
original, the offspring of fear. Collier. 6. To fall in orderof inheritance 
to — ſucceſſor. Should we allow the eſtate of the father ought to de- 


ſeend to the eldeſt ſon, yet the father's natural dominion, the paternal 


wer, cannot deſcend unto him by inheritance. Locke. 7. To extend a 
diſcourſe from general to particular conſiderations. Congregations 
diſcerned the ſmall accord that was among themſelves, when they de- 
ſeended to particulars. Decay of Piety. | 


ended, and they both deſcended the hill. Milton. A high hill, fo very 
ſeep, that there would be no mounting or deſcending it, were it not 
made up of a looſe earth. Addiſon. = 
Dzsce'nDANT, ſub. [Fr. of deſcendens, Lat. in genealogy] 1. A term 
relative to a/cendant, and applied to a perſon who is born, or iſſues 
from another ; offspring, poſterity, progeny of an anceſtor at whatever 
diftance. A true deſcendant of a patriot line. Dryden. 5 
Desck'vpER T, adj. [deſcendens, Lat. It ſeems to be eſtabliſhed that 
the ſubſtantive ſhould derive the termination from the F rench, and the 
adjeftive from the Latin. John/or] 1. Falling, coming down. 


There is a regreſs of the ſap from above downwards, and this dz/cen- 


nt juice principally nouriſhes fruit and plant. Ray. 2. Proceeding 
from an original or anceſtor, | Ts | 
More than mortal grace 125 
Speaks thee de/cendent of æthereal race. Pope. LE 
Desce'NpiBLE [from deſcend] 1. Such as may admit of a paſſage 


downwards. 2. Tranſmiſſible by inheritance. Honorary fees and 


infeudations were de/cendible to the eldeſt. Hale. 


Desce'npvinG [de/cendens, Lat.] falling or moving from above 


downwards. | : 
DescexpinG Latitude [in aſtronomy] is the latitude of a planet in 
its return from the nodes to the equator. . 
Desce'ns10N [deſcenſio, Lat.] the act of deſcending or going down, 


Shakeſpeare. 
juice, diſſolved from the diſtilled matter. 


which ſets with ſuch a ſign or part of the zodiac, or any planet therein, 
being either direct or oblique. | | 
Descension Obiique [with aſtronomers) is a part of the equator 
which: deſcends or ſets with the ſun or ſtar, or any part of the heavens 
in an oblique ſphere. | 
Desckxsiox Right [with aſtronomers] is an arch of the equator 
waich deſcends with the ſign or ſtar that is in it, below the horizon of 
17 ſphere. | 895 . 
ESCE NSIONAL [from de/cenſion] relating to deſcent. 
Desc2n8ioN al. Difference [in aſtronomy} is the difference between 
the right and oblique aſcenſion of the ſame ſtar. | 
Drsczuso kun, Lat. [with chemiſts] is a furnace to diſtil with 


fer d;ſcerſum, i. e. by cauſing the vapours to deſcend or fall down- 


wards, 
eser ' vr [deſeenſus, Lat. deſcente, Fr.] 1. The coming or going 
down of any thing from above. | | | 

Why do .. from a mountain rent, © þ 

Tend to the earth with ſuch a ſwift deſcent f Blackmore. 


thoſe parts of the creation that are beneath men. Locke, 3. Obliquity, 
inclination, Sources of rivers flow upon a—fcent or inclining plane. 
Wedward. 4. Loweſt place. 1 | 
From th extremeſt upward of thy head, 
To the de/cent and duſt below thy feet, 
A moſt toad- f potted traitor. Shakeſpeare. 
J. [nvaſion, hoſtile entrance into a . e In alluſion to the height 
„a ſhip. The firſt deſcent on ſhore. Wotton. That unfortunate 45 
ſent upon the iſle of Ree. Clarendon. 6. Tranſmiſſion of any thing by 
"earn and inheritance. If conſent firſt gave a ſceptre into any one's 
d, that alſo muſt direct its deſcent and conveyance. Locke, 7. The 


y — common deſcent from Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob. Azterbury. 

be ſteep fide of a hill, 9. A birth or extraction. My maſter's 
win true deſcent. Shakeſpeare. | — 

| Tanks, for high de/cent and mien, 


10 10 firſt. Dryden. | | | 
Miz, eng, inheritors. The care of our deſcent prague us moſt, 
I. A ſingle ſtep in the ſcale of genealogy. No man living 


©, Douland cent, from Adam. Hooker. Thrice eleven deſeents the 
1 Spenſer. 12. A rank in the ſcale or order of being. 
ow have I then with whom to hold converſe, 
: ewtth the creatures which I made, 
nd thoſe to me inferior :. infinite deſcents 
Lined _ what other creatures are to thee. Milton. 
fon the SCENT, is that which is convey'd down in a right line, 
m6 to the father, and from the father to the ſon, 
ſon to the grandſon. | 


a declenfion, a degradation. From a god to a bull, a heavy de/cenfior. 
Descexs10n [with chemiſts] the falling downwards of the eſſential 


Descens10N of 4 Sign [with aſtronomers] is an arch of the equator, 


2. Progreſs downwards. Gradual and gentle de cents downwards in 


ſte of proceeding from an anceſtor. They had great reaſon to glory 


Collateral Dracture, is that which ſprings out of the fide of the life 
or blood, as from a man to his brother's nephew, Se. 


| . DzscenT [in mechanics] is the motion or tendency of & body 


towards the center of the earth, either directly or obliquely. 
DzscexT into @ Moat or Ditch, (in fortification] is a deep Uigging 
into the earth of the covered way, in the form of a trench ; the top 0 
which is covered with planks or wattles bound cloſe together, and 


well loaded with earth, to ſecure the ſoldiers againſt fire, in their paſ- 


age into the moat or ditch. 


8 blazonry] is a term uſed to fignify coming doun; 
2 


as, a lion in deſcent, is a lion coming down, 7, e. with his heels up to- 
wards one of the baſe points, as tho he were leaping down from ſome 
high place. 
. To make a DESCENT apon 4 Country, is to land on it with invading 
orces. 

DescenTs = fortification] the holes, vaults and hollow places 
which are made by undermining the ground. 

To Descr1'se [dcrire, Fr. deſcrivere, It. deſcrevir, Sp. of deſeribo; 
Lat. in language] 1. To explain, to mark out any thing by the mention 
of its properties. Beautiful and vivid ſentiments of the _ he de- 


ſcribes. Watts. 2. To diſtribute into proper heads. Men paſſed thro' | 


the land, and deſcribed it by cities into ſeven parts in a book. Jo/oua: 


3. To define laxly by the promiſcuous mention of qualities general 


and particular. | 
To Descripe [in drawing, painting; &c:] 1. To draw the form 

of a thing, to repreſent. 2. To delineate, to trate : As a fiery ſtick 

waved round &e/cribes a circle. | 

To Dxscr1se [in geometry] is to draw a line, to form a circle, 


| | | | _ ellipfis or parabola, Wc, with rule and compaſſes. 
To DescenD, verb af. to walk downward upon a place. He 


A De'scriBexT [agſcribens, Lat. with geometricians] a term uſed 
to goes ſome line or ſurface, which by its motion expreſſes a plain 
or ſolid figure. 

Descr1'str [from 3 one that deſcribes. An iſland near 
Spain was by the Greek de/cribers named Erythra. Brown. 

Descr1'es [from de/rry] he that diſcovers or detects. 

The glad dsſcrier ſhall not miſs, 

To taſte the nectar of a kiſs. Craſbaw. | 8 
 Descrr'yTIon [Fr. deſcrizione, It. deſcripcion, Sp. of deſeriptio, 
Lat.] 1. The act of deſcribing a perſon or thing by its perceptible 
qualities. 2. The paſſage or ſentence in which a icin is given. 
A poet muſt refuſe all tedious and unneceſſary deſcriptions. Dryden. 

I look for ſtreams immortaliz'd in ſong; | 

That loſt in filence and oblivion lie, It 

Dum are their fountains, and their channels dry, 

That run for ever by the muſe's ſxill, | 

And in the {mooth deſcription murmur ſtill, Addiſon, 
3. A lax explication which, as to its outward appearance, reſembles 
a definition, a ſuperficial, inaccurate definition of a thing, giving 
a ſort of knowledge thereof, trom ſome accidents and circumſtances 
peculiar to it, which determine it enough to give an idea, which may 


diſtinguiſh it from other things, but without explaining its nature and 


eſſence. This fort of definition, which is made up of a mere collection 
of the moſt remarkable parts of properties, is called an imperfe& defi- 
nition or a deſcription : whereas the definition is called perfect, when it 
is compoſed of the eſſential difference, added to the general nature or 


genus. Watts, 4. The qualities expreſſed in a deſeription. 


I'Il pay fix thouſand, and deface the bond, 
Before a friend of this de/cription 
Shall loſe a hair. Shakeſpeare. | 
Descki'eTs [deſcripta, Lat.] a term uſed by botanic writers for 
ſuch plants as have been deſcribed. 


To Dxsexx“ [deſcrier, Fr. of deſcretum, ſup. of diſcerno, Lat.] 8. 


To give notice of any thing ſuddenly diſcovered ; as, the fcouts de- 
ſcried the enemy, and gave notice of their approach. 'T his ſenſe 
is now obſolete, but gave occafion to thoſe which are now in uſe, 2. 
To ſpy out, to examine at a diſtance. | 
Gone to deſcry | 
| The ſtrength o'th' enemy. Shakeſpeare. | 
The houſe of Joſeph ſent to de/cry Bethel, Judges. 3. To detect, to 
find out any thing concealed. Of the king they got a ſight in a gallery, 


and of the queen mother at her own table; neither place deſcried, no, 


not by Cadinet. Wotton. 4. To ſpy out, or diſcern afar off by the 
eye, to ſee any thing diſtant or abſent. ö 
Into the court he took his way, 
Both through the guard, which never him de/cry'd, 
And thro' the watchmen, who him never ſpy'd. _ | 
What's paſt, and what's to come, ſhe can de/cry. Shakeſpeare; 
Look back, ſaid I, | 
 Thyſelf in that large glaſs deſery. Prio . 
Descry”, ſubſt. [from the verb] diſcovery, the thing diſcovered, 
_ How near's the other army? >. 
Near, and on ſpeedy ſoot, the main ag 
Stands on the hourly thought. Shakeſpeare. | mY 
To De'szcxaTE [deſecratus, of deſecror, Lat.] to unhallow, to 
prophane, to divert from the purpoſe to which any thing is conſe- 
crated. The founders of monaſteries imprecated evil on thoſe who 
ſhould de/ecrate their donations. Salmon Survey. ; 
DeszcRa'TiON [from deſecrate) an unhallowing, a prophaning, 
abolition of conſecration. | 
To Dxsx'x r [deſertum, pes deſero, Lat. deſerter, Fr. diſertare, It.] 
1. To leave, to abandon. What keeps them in fixed ſtations againſt 
an inceſſant tendency to deſert them ? Bentley. 2. To run away from 


his colours, to quit a regiment in which one is enliſted. 3. — for- 
who 


ſake, to quit meanly or treacherduſſy. Not one man, heartily 
wiſh'd the paſſing of that bill, that ever deſerted them till the kingdom 
was in a flame. Dryden. , 

Drsx'x r, /ubft. [prob.. of deſervio, Lat. or defſervir, Fr. or deſerve, 
Eng.] 1. Merit or worth, conduct conſidered with regard to rewards 
or puni ts. With equal deſert of praiſe and diſpraife ſnunned by 
ſome, by others defired. Hooker, Uſe every man after his deſert, and 
who ſhall 'ſcape whipping ? Shakeſpeare. 2. Proportional merit, claim 
to reward. Take my derts to his, and join them both. Shakeſpeare. 
All deſert imports an equality between the conferred and the good 
deſerved, or made due. Seurh. 3. Excellence, right to reward, vir- 
tue. | 
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DeszrT and reward ſeldom keep company, Ihe prince defogns Fey + 

The Scots ſay ; He that's firſt up is not always firft ferv'd.. It is but The new elected ſeat, and draws the lines. Dryden, 
too. true, that reward does not always follow merit : But this ou ht to 2. To intend or purpoſe, 3 To form or order with ſome particle 
be no diſcouragement to any one in the purſuit of it; for it will, ſooner view; having for. Acts of worſhip were purpoſely defogned for th 
or later, in this world or in the next; or at leaſt in the ſatisfaction ofa acknowledgment of a being whom the moſt excellent Creature, "0 
"aw ad. bound to adore, Stillingfleer. ; : 
Drsr'ar, ſub. properly ert [defert, Fr.] the laſt courſe of a You are not for obſcurity defign'd. Dryden. 
feaſt, a confectionary or courſe of ſweet-meats, See DESSERT. 4. To devote intentially ; having 7 One of thoſe places waz K. 
Dx“sERT, or DEsART, ſubſt. [Fr. deſerto, It. defierto, Sp. deſer- ſigned to his fon. Clarendon. Defigned to the ſtudy of the law. by. 
tum, Lat.] a wilderneſs, a large, wild part of a country, a ſolitary lone- den. 5. To mark out. There muſt be ways of defogning and kro. 


ſome place. A pathleſs deſert, duſk with horrid ſhades. Milton. ing the perſon to whom regal power of right belongs. Locke. 
Biszar, . Towing Lat.] wild, uninhabited, uncultivated, DEsrcnaBLE [defigno, Lat.] diſtinguiſhable, capable of being pr. 
| Words ticularly marked out. The mover cannot paſs over all theſe inhaize 


That would be howl'd out in the ert air. Milton. d:/ignavle degrees in an inſtant. Digby. 

A deſert iſland. Locke. * DEs1Gxa"T10N 1. Appointment, direction. A titolary pretence 
Drsk'xrER [deferteur, Fr. diſertore, It. deſertdr, Sp. and Lat.] 1. grounded upon the will and az/ignation of Edward the Confeſtor. la. 

A ſoldier who runs away from his colours, or goes over to the enemy. ©”: 2. The act of marking out by any particular token. This isa plain 
They are the ſame dgſertert, whether they ſtay in our own camp, or deignation of the duke of Marlborough. Swift. 3. Import, intentior 
run over to.the enemy's. Decay of Piety. 2. One who forſakes his Finite and infinite ſeem to be attributed primarily in their firſt defignaticy 
prince, his religion, his poſt, or his cauſe. The members who at firſt only to thoſe things which have parts. Locke. 4. The marking the 
withdrew were counted dſerters, and outed of their places in parlia- abutments and boundings of an eſtate. 
ment. K. Charles. | | | | Des! '6nepLyY [of gefign] on purpoſe, not ignorantly, not * 
Hoſts of deſerters who your honour ſold, vertently, not by chance. De/ignedly to put them to 


: . | 8 hi de d, pain, Lache. 
And baſely broke your faith for bribes of gold. Dryden. Some things were made deſgnealy, and on purpoſe, for fuch an ut 

3. He who forſakes or abandons another. The fair ſex, if they had as they ſerve to. Ray. | 
the deſerter in their power, would have ſhewn him more mercy than Desr'cnes [of deſign] 1. A plotter, one that lays ſchemes, The 


the Bacchanals did Orpheus. Dryden. | rule and practice for ſuch defigners to ſuborn the public intereſt, tg 
Desx'x TO [Fr. deſerzione, It. of deſertio, Lat.] 1. The act of de- countenance their private. Decay of Piety. 2. One that forms the 
ſerting, running from the colours. 2. Forſaking a caufe or poſt. Our deſign or idea of ſomething in painting or ſculpture. The Latin poet, 
adherence to one, will neceſſarily involve us in a defertion of the other. and the deſigners of the Roman medals, lived very near one another 
Rogers. 3. (Among divines) ſpiritual deſpondency, a ſenſe of God's Addifon. | 9 : 

dereliction, or that his grace is withdrawn, The ſpiritual agonies of a Dtesreninc, fart. adj. [from deſign] having evil deſigns, infiduow, 


| ſoul under deſertion. South. 2 treacherous. | : | 
Dese'RTLEss [from deſert] being without merit, undeſerving, hav- _ Twould ſhew me poor, indebted and compell'd, 
ing no claim to favour or reward. | | Defigning, mercenary. Southern, 
Lov'd me deſerrleſs, who with ſhame confeſt | Des!'6NINGLY, in a crafty manner, fraudulently, 
Another flame had ſeiz'd upon my breaſt. Dryden. DesrenLEss [of deſign] having no intention or deſign ; inad. 
To Dzsz'tve [deſervio, Lat. deſervir, Fr.] 1. To be worthy of ei- vertent. ER 
ther reward or puniſhment ; of good or ill in general. What he de- Des1'onLEsLY, adv. [of defignle/s} without intention, inadver 
ferwes of you and me I know. Shakeſpeare. tently, ignorantly. In this great concert of his whole creation, the 
Courts are the places where beſt manners flouriſh,  aehignleſly conſpiring voices are as differing as the conditions cf th: 


Where the de/erwing ought to riſe, = Otavay. 3 reſpective lingers. Boyle. | 

2. To be worthy of reward. According to the rule of natural juſtice, Du31'GNMENT [of %] 1. A ſcheme of hoſtility. 

one man may merit and de/erve of another. South. | The deſperate tempeſt hath ſo bang'd the Turks, 

Firſt DEsERVE, and then Deſire, - That their de/gnment halts. Shakeſpeare. 

The Germans ſay ; Auf den verdienct, folgt der gewint, (After de 2. A malicious intention, a plot. Advice of the king's deſpe a 

ſert follows the reward.) And tho' it don't always happen according eſtate, and the duke's deſignment againſt her, Hayaard. z. le 

to the German proverb, it is nevertheleſs blameable to defire a reward idea or ſketch of a work. Cities and countries are not really ſuch, 

before it has been deſerved : But they that will, mult be cor..2nted to but only painted on boards and canvaſs, but ſhall that exculc the i! 

have this proverb hit in their teeth. Painture or de/ignment of them? Dryden, _ | 

Dest'RveDLY, or DESERVINGLY, adv. [from d:ſerve] worthily, For tho' that ſome mean artiſts {kill were ſhown 
according to deſert ; whether of good or ill. OS In mingling colours or in placing light, 


That people victor once, now vile and baſe, - Yet ſtill the fair % gument was his own. Dryden. 
D:/erwedly made vaſſal. Milton. n | Desr'erence [defpientia, Lat.] indiſcretion, fooliſhneſs. 
A man deſervedly cuts himſelf off from the affections of that community Desr'pizxce [with phyſicians] the dotage or raving of a fic. 
which he endeavours to ſubvert. Addifor. | perſon. | 55. 


Dest'rveR [from deſerve] a man who merits rewards. It is uſed, Des1'eiexnT [ de/ipiens, Lat.] fooliſh, doating. 
think, only in a good ſenſe. Johnſon. Great deſerwers grow intole- Desr'RanLe [Fr. de/iderevole, It.] 1. That ought to be defired or 
rable preſumers. Horton. Emulation will never be wanting amongſt wiſhed for with earneſtneſs. It is a thing the moſt defirab/e to man, 
poets, when particular rewards and prizes are propoſed to the beſt de- Rogers, 2. Pleaſing, delightful. Unwilling to omit any thing that 


fervers, Dryden. might make me de/irable in her eyes. Aadiſon. 
Desnacuee' [in blazonry] is a term uſed by French heralds, to ESI'RABLENESS, worthy to be deſired. | 


ſignify that the beaſt has limbs ſeparated from his body, in ſuch manner Des1'rs [defir, Fr. defiderio, It. defſeo, Sp. diſcjo, Port. deſiderimm, 
that they remain upon the eſcutcheon, with only a ſmall ſeparation Lat.] 1. Unealineſs of mind on account of the abſence of a thing, the 


from their natural places. Fr. preſent enjoyment of which would afford pleaſure and delight. Lc. 
Des!'ccanT, ſub. [from deficcate] an application that dries up 2- Longing, wiſhing. Dyfire's the vaſt extent of human mine, 
ſores, a drier. Prevented by de/iccants. Wiſeman, Dryden. 3. Entreaty or requeſt. 5 | | 
To Dr'siccarE [deficcatum, ſup. of deficeo, Lat.] to dry up, to ex- To Desr're [aefiror, Lat. defirer, Fr. drfiderare, It. deſſar, Sp. 
exhale moiſture. Bodies de/iccated by heat. Bacon. | 1. To covet, with, or long for. 'Ihou ſhalt not fire the flver 
.  Desrcca'T10N, the act of drying up, the ſtate of being dried. If Deuteronomy. 2. To appear to long, to expreſs wiſhes. Jove beheld 
the ſpirits iſſue out of the body, there followeth deficcation. Bacon. it with a defiring look. Dryden. 3. To entreat or pray. 
Des1'ccaTIve, adj. [from deficcate] having the power of _— gSBince you take ſuch int'reſt in our woe, 
Dzs1ccaTive Medicines [ deficeatif, Fr. diſeccatiuo, It. of Lat.] thoſe And Troy's diſaſtrous end re to know, 


that are of a drying quality. Ek I will reſtrain my tears. Dryden. ; 
Drsiccarivz, ſub. [with phyſicians] a drying plaſter or oint- DESsIRER [of aire] one that is eager for any thing, a wiſher, | 
ment. - 7 will counterfeit the bewitchment of ſome popular man, and gi! 
DesIDERA'Ta, Lat, things wanted, required, or ſought for. bountifully to the defirers. Shakeſpeare. 
To Dts1'DERATE, verb act. ¶ deſidero, Lat.] to wiſh, to deſire in Ds x OouSs [defereux, Fr. deſiderojo, It. defſeoſo, Sp.] paſſionate! 
abſence. A word rarely uſed. The ſolution of this ſo deſirable and ſo deſiring or wiſhing for. Defireus to pleaſe and reſemble God by ju. 


much defiderated problem. Cheyne. tice. Hooker, Drowſy, and aefirous to ſleep. Bacon. Waiting 4 
To Des1'pe [A, Lat.] to fink or fall down, rous her return. Milton, | 


Dz51'p105E, or Des1'provs [defidicfus, Lat.] idle, ſlothful, lazy, Des1'sousLY [from deſirous] ardently, paſſionately. 
ſluggliſh. | Des1'rousNEss [of deſirous] earneſt deſire. 6 
Desr en [ defſein, Fr. diſegne, It. definio, Sp. defignatio, Lat.] 1. In- To Des1'sT [ /e deſifter, Fr. de/ifiir, Sp. deſiſtere, It. and Lat.] 0 Fe 
tention, purpoſe, reſolution, enterprize, or attempt. 2. Contrivance, or leave off, to give over. Det thou art diſcern'd. Milton. | * 
project, ſcheme, plan of action. Is he a prudent man that lays A hn will 4% from a project when they are convinced it is impracticavie 
only for a day? Tillor/ſor, 3. A ſcheme formed to the detriment of Addiſon. | 0,  Fxcuſe 
another. A ſedate ſetiled de/ign upon another man's life. Locke.  Des1!'srance [of 4% ] the act of deſiſting, forbearing. Ele ; 
Desi [reſpetting arts and ſciences] denotes the thought, plan, of their de/iftance from giving any more than they have giwen 
and geometrical repreſentation of any thing. | ready. Boyle. 80 
DesiGn [in painting] the firſt draught or ſketch of a picture, or, - Dzs1'TvE, adj. [of defitus, Lat.] ending, concluſive. hows 
in general, it is the thought that the artiſt had about any great piece; and dhhtive propoſitions are of this ſort : the fogs vaniſh 28 a 5 
whether the contours or out- lines be only drawn, or whether the piece riſes, but the fogs have not yet begun to vaniſh, thereſore the 
has the ſhadows, or the colours; ſo that if there appears much {kill or not yet riſen. Watts. D 
judgment, it is common to ſay, the dzigu's great and noble. In the Desx Tde/eo, It. or tiſch, Ger. a table] 1. A writing — 4 
dejigns of ſeveral Greek medals, one may often ſee the hand of an The reader's place in a church, commonly made inclining, 
Apelles or Protogenes. Adlliſon. | a repoſitory underneath, | 


Desr6n [in painting] is alſo uſed to ſignify the juſt meaſures, pro- In the 4%, 
portions, and outward forms, which thoſe objects ought to have, that That's cover'd o'er with Turkiſh tapeſtry, 
- are drawn in imitation of nature, and may be-called a juſt imitation of There is a purſe of ducats. Shakeſpeare. 
nature 4. i Elks n Not the % with ſilver nails, 
To Devon % » deſfiner, Fr. deſegnare, It. defignar, Sp. of de- Nor bureau of expence, 
- fieno, Lat.] 1. To draw a deſign of any thing, to plan, to form in Nor ftandiſh well japan'd avails 
idea. Obſerve whether it be well drawn, or, as moſt elegant artizans Lo writing of good ſenſe. Swi/?. 


term it, well 4-/figned. Morton. De'smos [of d, Gr. to bind] any bandage. 
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„ gli, Fr. diſolato, It. defolado, Sp. of deſolatus, Lat.] 
D* rene, olitary. 2. Uninhabited. Let us ſeek 
i 4% ſhade. Shakeſpeare, A deſolate iſland. Broome. 3. 
ſome d. laid waſte, deprived of inhabitants. This city ſhall be de/o- 
er without an inhabitant. Jeremiah. ; 
ee De's0LATE, verb a. [deſolo, Lat.] to lay waſte, to deprive of 
(oft Deſalated by a particular deluge. Bacon. | 
3 irery, adv. [of deſolate} ſolitarily, in a deſolate man- 


0 e's01.aTENESS [ of deſolate] ſolitarineſs, uncomfortableneſs, a ly- 
ing ne une, It. deſolacion, Sp. of defolatio, Lat.] 
rio [Fr. deſolazione, It. deſolacton, Sp. of defolatio, La 
Dh if ald J ders deſtruction of inhabitants. The la- 
: table defolation made by thoſe Scots. Spenſer. Death, deſolation, 
r and decay. Shakeſpeare. 2. Gloomineſs, melancholy. Every 
pr about you demonſtrates a careleſs de/o/ation. Shakeſpeare. 3. A 
— watted and forſaken. How is Babylon become a de/o/ation 
tions! Jeremiah. | 
wy — Te Fee Lat.] making deſolate; belonging to 
2 deſolation; comfortleſs. : 
De sou TORT DE MEME [law phraſe] are words of form in an 
gion of treſpaſs, uſed by way of reply to the plea of the defendant ; 
f when the defendant pleads he did what he was charged with by 
" maſter's order, and the plaintiff replies, he did it of his own pro- 
5 deperatia, Lat. deſeſpoir, Fr. diſperazione, It. deſeheraciin, 
8 deſeſperagam, Port.] 1. Loſs of hope. Deſpair. is the reflection of 
ho mind upon the unattainableneſs of ſome good, which is the cauſe 


of diferent effects in the minds of men, ſometimes cauling pain or un- 


caſinelſs, and ſometimes unconcernedneſs. Locke. 

One Lov'd with hope, one languiſh'd with deſpair. Dryden. 
2. That which cauſes deſpair, that of which there is no hope. The 
mere dſpair of ſurgery he. cures. Shakeſpeare, 3. [Among divines] 
ſols of truſt in the mercy of God. May not hope in God, or godly 
ſorrow, be perverted into preſumption or de/þair ? Sprat. 2A 

To Drspa'ix [defpers, Lat. deſeperer, Fr. diſperare, It. deſeſterar, 
dp. and Port.] to be paſt hopes, to have no hope, to give over for 
lot, or as unattainable, The Chineſe deſpair of making of gold, but 
are mad upon making of ſilver. Bacon. | 
Drspa'tRER [of deſpair} one without hope, one that deſponds. 

He cheers the fearful, and commends the bold, 
And makes deſpairers hope for good ſucceſs. Dryden. 

DesPar'RFUL [of deſpair and full] hopeleſs; now obfolete. That 
feet but ſour deſpairfu! care. Sidney. 

DeseamRINGLY [of deſpairing] in a manner that betokens deſpon- 
dence, He ſpeaks ſeverely and de/pairingly of our ſociety. Boyle. 

DesPpa'1RINGNESS [of defpairing] the Rate of being without 
hopes. . | : . 

To Drsra“reu [This is the more analogous ſpelling than patch. 
ggheſcler, Fr.] 1. To ſend away haſtily. Deſpatch'd Achates to the 
hips in haſte. Dryden. A ſober and intelligent man I deſpatched to 
Utrecht. Temple. 2. To put to death, to fend out of the world. 
Deþatch them with their ſwords. Exzeteil. _ | | 

Dejparch me quickly, I may death forgive. Dryden. 
. To perform a buſineſs quickly. No ſooner is one action deſpatch'd 
which we are ſet upon, but another uneaſineſs is ready to ſet us on 
work. Locke. 4. To conclude an affair with another. 

What are the brothers parted ? TR TOE 

They have de/patch'd with Pompey, he is gone. Shakeſpeare. 

Desea'Tcn [from the verb] 1. Haſty execution, ſpeedy perform- 
ance, The Deſpatch of a good office is as beneficial to the ſolicitor 
as a good office itielf. Addiſon. Feigning delay, ſhe wiſhes for de/- 
patch. Granville. 2. Conduct, management; now obſolete. 

You ſhall put 
This night's great bufineſs into my deſpatch. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Expreſs, haſty meſſage, or meſſenger; as, the court of England 
tent dz/patches to France. | 

Desrzra'po [de/cfperado, Sp. diſperato, It.] a deſperate man. 

De 'sPeRaTE [ße pore, Fr. diſperato, It. of deſperatus, Lat.] 1. 
Rath, fearleſs of danger. He who goes on without any care or 
thought of reforming, ſach an one we vulgarly call a e/perate perſon. 
Hemmond, 2. Mad, furious, hot-brained. The part of a d:/perate 
phyſician to wiſh his friend dead. Spenſer. 3. Having no hope, that 
is deſpaired of. I am deſperate of obtaining her. 4. Irrecoverable, 
unfurmountable. The ſick, when their caſe comes to be thought de/- 
berate, are carried out and laid on the earth. Locke. 5. Sometimes 
in a ſenſe nearly ludicrous, and only denotes any bad quality predo- 
mating in a high degree. 

Concluding all mere 4% rate ſots and fools, 
That durſt depart from Ariſtotle's rules. Pope. 
A DesezraTe diſeaſe muſt have a DESPERATE cure. 

Dr spmRaTEXESS [of deſperate] precipitance, daringneſs, furiouſ- 
nes. The going on not only in terrors and amazement of conſcience, 
but alſo boldly, hopingly and confidently, in wilful habits of fin, is 


called a deſperateneſs; and the more bold thus, the more deſperate. 
Hammond, = 


Dr'spenarTeLY [of deſperate] 1. Madly, furiouſly, dangerouſly. 


le broke forth as deſperately as before he had done uncivilly. Broan, 


Oreatly, violently : this is a ludicrous tenſe. She fell de/perately in 
love with him. iſs | - ” 


DesperA'TION [ dejeſpoir, Fr. diſperaxione, It. deſperacidn, Sp. of 


4 ratio, Lat.] deſpondence. Deſperation of ſucceſs kills all our in- 


uſtry, Hammond. 


ESPECTION, a looking downwards. Lat. 

- *PICABLE [a/picabilis, Lat.] 1. Deſpiſable, contemptible. 
- ale, lorry, vile, mean. It is equally applied to perſons and 
uud So vile and deſpicable as mens diſdainful ſpeech would make 
t, Hooker, Deſpicatle foes. Milton. Deſpicable flavery. Addiſon. 


Th FSPICABLENESS [of deſpicable] contemptibleneſs, worthleſsneſs. 


e feat diſproportion between the infinity of the reward and the 
de/dicableng 


Hof our ſervice. Decay of Piety. 
„ erz [of deſpicable, or deſpiſe] baſely, vilely, meanly. 
l anton Naples crowns the happy ſhore ; 
or vainly rich, nor deſpicably poor. Addiſon. 


by reciprocal promiſes of marriage. 


Desercient [defpiciens, Lo) looking down upon 
Deser'ciexcE [defpicientia, Lat.] a deſpiſing or contemning. 


DesP1'saBLE [of deſpiſe] the ſame as deſpicable. A word ſcarcely 


uſed but in low converſation. A poor old diſtreſſed courtier, com- 
monly the moſt depi/ab/e thing in the world. Arbuthnor. 
: e- rene [of * de/pi/able] quality of deſerving to be de- 
Piſed, | 2 
To Deser'se [deſpicio, Lat. defpiſer, O. Fr. Skinner, defpreciar, Sp 
deprezar, Port, ſprezzare, It.] 1, To look upon with diſdain, to 
flight, to ſet at nought, to make no account of. Small among ths 
heathen, and deſpiſed among men. Jeremiah. | 
My ſons their old unhappy fire deſpiſe, 
Spoil'd of his kingdom, anddepriv'd of eyes. Pope. 
2. In Shakeſpeare it ſeems once to ſignify to abhor, as from the Italian 
deſpettare. | 
Let not your ears d:/p;/e my tongue for ever. Shake/peare. 
Des»1'ser [from deſþi/e} he that deſpiſes; a contemnet. 
„A rude dypiſer of good manners. Shake/peare. 
Libertines, and de/þi/ers of religion. Swift. | | | 
Deser'Te [depir, Fr. ſpijt, Du. difpetto, It. deſpicho, Sp.] 1. Ha- 
tred, malice, ſcorn, grudge, ſpight. The cauſes of deſpite, diſdaing 
or averſion. Sprat. 2, Defiance. | | 
With thy warlike ſword de/þite of fate, 
To my determin'd time thou gav'ſt new date. Shakeſpeare. 
I'll make you happy in your own de/pite. Dryden. | 
3. The a& of malice, the a& of oppoſition. 
As a deſpite done againſt the moſt high, 
| Thee once to gain companion of his woe. Milton. 
To Dese!'re [from the noun] to affront, to give uneaſineſs to; 


Setting the town on fire, to dite Bacchus. Raleigh. 


DesePr'TEFUL [of depite and full] malicious, full of ſpleen and 
hate, Applied to perſons and things. | 
I his de/piteful Juno ſent him forth 5 | 
From courtly friends with camping foes to live. Shakeſpeare. 
DesPi'TzFULLY [of deſpitcful] maliciouſly. Ef 


Des?1"reFuLNESs [of defpiteful] malice, hate. Let us examine 


him with 4 pitefulneſs and torture, that we may know his meeknels. 


5 Wiſdom. 


p Drsrirrous [of deſpite] malicious, furious; a word now ob- 
olete. . | | 
Spurring ſo hot with rage de/piteons. Spenſer. 
To Despo'rt, [depouiller, Fr. ſprgliare, It. deſpijar, Sp. deſpslio, Lat.] 


to rob or bereave of, to {trip one of his goods; it has of; 


Dejpeil'd of warlike arms. Spenſer. 

DejpeiPd of innocence, of faith, of blifs. Milton. 
Drsrolia“riox, Ihe act of robbing or ſpoiling. Lat. | 
To Dzsvo'xD, verb neut. [deſpondee, Lat.] 1. To deſpair, to be- 

come hopeleſs or deſperate. 

Fhyſic is their bane: 

The learned leeches in deſpair depart, | 

And ſhake their heads, d-/ponding of their art, Dryden. 

2. [Among divines] to loſe hope of God's mercy. Some may allure 
the ſlothful, ſome encourage the de/2onding mind. Watts. 


De5yo'xDENCE, or Deseo'xpexcy [of deſpondent] deſpair, hope- 
leſſneſs. 


28PO'NDENT [deſpondens, Lat.] deſponding, deſpairing, being 
without hope. The very boldeſt atheiſts, when they chance to be ſur- 
prized with ſolitude or ſickneſs, are the moſt ſuſpicious, timorous and 


deſpondent wretches in the world. Bentley. 


On the dead tree a dull deſpondent Rock, Thomson. 5 
To DEspo'xsATE, verb act. deſponſo, Lat.] to betrothe, to unite 


Deseo xNS8ATED, the pret. and part. p. of deſpenſate [ deſponſatus, Lat.] 
affianced, eſpouſed, betrothed. - ES 

Desyoxsa"Tion [of deſponſate] a betrothing or giving in mar- 
riage. 85 

1 [de/pota, Lat. of J:omorn;, Gr. an abſolute prince] a 
great title anciently given by the Grecians to a lord or governor of a 
country: the title is {till uſed in the Turkiſh empire, for a prince or 
governor; as, the deſote of Valachia. | | 

N. B. Query, if this word carrying with it the notion of apsoLUTE 
authority, be not one reaſon why in ſcripture, when applied to inviſible 
domination, it is conſtantly reſtrained and appropriated to the one 
Gor any FaTurk of all; as being expreſſive of that dominion which 
He (and He only) has over all without exception ? See As ii. 29. 
Ads iv. 24. 2 Pet. ii. 1. compared with Jude iv. Sc. In all 


, 


which places, the word 4% otes is uniformly applied to the FaTazs, 
and in the laſt it ſtands in contradiſtinction to the word kyrios, or to 


that title by which our bleſſed Saviour is generally characterized. See 


AuTHENTIC, BAPTIZ E, Firſt Causk, Apoſtolic ConsT1TUTIONs, and 


Derry. 

Despo'r1cal, or DesPo'T1C [defpotigue, Fr. diſpotico, It. of des- 
Torix®-, of J:omorn;, Gr. a lord] arbitrary, abſolute, unlimited in au- 
thority. Its command over them was but perſuaſive and political, 
yet it had the force of coactive and de/porical. South. The ill conſe- 
quences of having a deſpotic prince. Adaiſon. = 

Drsrorical Government, a government when the prince having 


gained an abſolute power over his people, is no longer guided or con- 


trolled by the laws of the country, but governs ſolely by his will and 
leaſure. | 
, Deseo'T1caLLY [of de/potical] arbitrarily, abſolutely. 


Deseo'ricalLness [of deſpotical] arbitrarineſs, abſolute autho- 


rity. | 
8 [ deſpatiſme, Fr. of 9467755 deſpotic eee 
Desyov'1LLE {in blazonry] is uſed to ſignify the whole caſe or 
ſkin of a beaſt, with the head, feet, tail, and all apurtenances; ſo as 
being filled up, it looks like the whole creature. Fr. 


To DesPu'MaTE, verb neut. [deſpumatum, ſup. of deſpums, Lat.] 


to throw off parts in froth, to work. ey 

To DespumarTE, verb act. to ſcum or clarify liquor. | | 
Despuma'T10n [of de, priv. and /pzza, Lat. froth] 1. The act of 

ſcumming, or taking off the froth. 2. The act of foaming or 

frothing. | | 


4Y | DesPUMATHON 


ire run 
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Drs runs“ To [diſpumatione, It. of diſpumatio, Lat. in harmacy] 
the act of clearing and cleanſing any liquor, by letting it boil, ſo as 


to take off the ſcum. 


Desqua'MatED, part. p. [dequamatur, Lat.] ſcaled, having the 


ſcales taken off. | 
DesQuama'Tion, a ſcaling of fiſh. Lat. 
Ds AMATIo [with ſurgeons] a ſcaling of foul bones. Lat. 
Dessa'v, a city of Upper Saxony, in many, ſituated on the 

river Elbe, 60 miles north - weſt of Dreſden ſubje& to the prince of 


Anhalt Deſſau. : 
P , Fr. the laſt courſe at table; a ſervice of fruits and ſweet- 


meats. | EY 
At your 4 ert bright pewter comes to late, 
When your firſt courſe was well ſerv'd up in plate. Ning. 
DesTILLA'TION, an extraction of the moſt volatile parts, which 
are rarefied into vapour or ſmoke, as it were by fire. See Di- 
STILLATION. | 3 
To De'sTrivaTE [defliner, Fr. deſlinar, Sp. deftinare, It. and Lat.] 
to deſign, appoint or order for ſome 1 purpoſe. Birds are de- 
flinated to fly among the branches. Ray. 
De'srixaTED, or De'sTINaTE, part. of deſtinate I dſtinatus, Lat. 


deſtine, Fr. deftinato, It. deſtinddo, Sp.] appointed, determined, or- 


dained to ſome purpoſe. | 3 
DrsrixA“Tio [of deſtinate] the purpoſe for which any thing is ap- 
pointed. They perform their regular definations without loſing their 
way. Glanoilhe. The deſtination and application of things to ſeve- 
ral ends. Hale. 
To Dr'srixE, verb af. 
unalterably to any ſtate. 
We are decreed, | 
Reſerv'd, and deſtind to eternal woe. Milton. 
Before each altar lies, | TR 
Drench'd in his gore, the deftin'd ſacrifice. Dryden. 
2. To appoint to any uſe. Veſſels d/fin'd to carry humours ſecreted 
from the blood. Arbuthnot. 3. To devote, to doom to puniſhment 
or miſery, _ | . 
| May Heav'n around this 4% ind head 
Ihe choiceſt of its curſes ſhed. Prior. 
4. To fix unalterably. 
The infernal judge's dreadful pow'r, 
From the dark urn ſhall throw thy de/7in'd hour. 


[deftino, Lat.] 1. To doom, to appoint 


Prior. 


De'sriny [deftin, Fr. deftino, It. and Sp. deſtinatio, Lat.] 1. The 
power that ſpins the life, and determincs the fate of living be- 


ings. CD 
N Thou art neither like thy ſire or dam, 
But like a foul miſhapen ſtigmatic, | 
Mark'd by the deſtinies to be avoided. Shakeſpeare. | 
2. According to the Stoics, the diſpoſal of things ordained by die 
providence, or the enchainment o ſecond cauſes, ordained by provi- 
dience, which carries with it the neceſſity of the event; invincible ne- 
ceſſity. See FaTE., | 
| Who can turn the ſtream of deſtiny, 
Or break the chain of ſtrong neceſſity, | 
Which faſt is ty'd to Jove's eternal ſeat ? Sper/er. 
How can hearts not free be try'd whether they ſerve 
Willing or no, who will but what they muſt 
By d-/tiny, and can no other chuſe. Milton. 
3. Doom, condition in a future ſtate. 
| At the pit of Acheron 
Meet me i' th' morning: thither ge 
Will come to know his 4e iny. Shakeſpeare. | 
Drsrixx [with Pagan philoſophers] a ſecret or inviſible power 
or virtue, which with incomprehenſible wiſdom conducts, what to 
mankind appears irregular and fortuitous ; this comes much to the ſame 
with that which with us is called God. 
The DE'sTix1Es [according to the poets] three deities, Clotho, 
who, as they feign, holds the diſtaft; Lacheſis, which draws out th 


thread of man's life ; and Atropos, who cuts it off at death. 3 


DesTiNY Readers, fortune-tellers, aſtrologers, gypſies. A cant 
word. 

De'sTITuTE [deftitutns, Lat. deflitue, Fr. deflituto, Tt. deſtituydo, Sp.] 
1. Left, forſaken, deprived, bereft, forlorn. Men de/itute of divine 
. grace, Hooker, 2, In want of. 

Take the diſtind way | 
To find the regions deſtitute of day. Dryden. 
The Campania of Rome de/titute of inhabitants. Addiſon. 

DE'sTr1TUTENEss [of deſtitute] the ftate of being forſaken, or left 
without a friend, &c. | 

DE3zTiTU'T1ON [of pies] 1. The act of leaving or forſaking, an 
utter abandoning. 2. A ſtate of being left, forſaken, want. Deftitu- 
ticn of food and cloathing. Hooker. 

Drsrxi'criox, Lat. the act of binding. | 

DesTRI'GMENT [deftrigmentum, Lat.] that which is ſcraped or pul- 
led off any thing. | 


To Desrtro'y [ru, Lat. ditruire, Fr. deflruyer, Sp. deſtruir, - 


Port. /ruggere, or diſtruggere, It.) 1. To throw down, overthrow, or 
raze any building, to marr or ſpoil, to lay waſte. The Lord will 4 
ftrey this city. Geneſis. 2. To deface, They burnt and deftroyed the 
country villages. Knl/es. 3. To kill. The peacock deſtroys ſnakes. 
Hale. 4. To put an end to, to bring to nought. Incontinent perſons 
deflroy their bodizs with diſeaſes, Bentley. | 

3 {from d:froy] he that deſtroys, murders, or lays 
walte, 

Dz5TrRv'cTIBLE [defirufum, ſup. of defiruo, Lat.] liable to de- 
ſtruction, that may be deſtroyed. 
„ [from defiru@ible) a liableneſs of being de- 

oyed. 5 | 

DesTru'cTion [Fr. diftruzione, It. diſtruicidn, Sp.  deflruigaon, 
Port. deſtrudtio, Lat.) 1. The act of deſtroying, waſte, murder, maſ- 
ſacre. 2. The ſtate of being deſtroyed, overthrow, ruin. 3. The 
cauſe of deſtruQion, a deſtroyer. The d:/tru&#ion that waſteth at noon- 
day. Pſalms. 4. (Among divines) eternal death. Broad is the way 
that leadeth to deſirudtion. St. Matthewv. 

Des1RruU'cTIVE [aftrufivus, low Lat. of defirufus, Lat.] 1. Apt 


thing. The ſimple matter out of which it is deſumed. Hale. 


fair, a minute account, 


ver or lay open any crime or artifice. 


to terminate. 


to deſtroy, that cauſes ruin, that brings deſtruction. 2, Havin 
3. Having o. 4. Miſchievous, hurtful. 5. Deadly, _ 157 
DesTRv'CTIVELY, adv. [from deftrudiive\ ruinouſly, miſchiey q 
with power or force to deſtroy, how 
DesTrv'cTiveNness [from deflru@ive] the quality of deſtroyin 
ruining, + 
DesTRv'cToR [from defiroy] deſtroyer, conſumer. Boyle uſes jt 
Des vo A'TiON * wok Lat.] a profuſe and immoderate fy. 
ing, from what cauſe ſoever proceeding. CY: 
ee ſub}. ¶ deſudatorium, Lat.] an hot houſe or ba in 
Desv'erupe [deſuitudine, It. deſuetuds, of deſueſco, Lat.] a as; | 
from any uſe or cuſtom, diſcontinuance of cuſtom or habit, diſuſe 's 
Desv'ere [deſuetus, Lat.] being out of uſe. ; 
DesvLTO'REs, or DesvLTo'r11, Lat. perſons of agility of hey 
who uſed to leap from one horſe to another, which they led by 4 
bridle, after they had run ſeveral courſes or heats at the horſe 185 
in the Circenſian games. The cuſtom was practiſed chiefly amony the 
Numidians, who always carried two horſes with them for that pur 
poſe, changing them as they tired. The Greeks and Romans wh 
rowed the practice from them. The Sarmatz were great mallers of 
this exerciſe, and the Huſſars have ſtill ſome remains of it. 
Desu'LTORINESS, a ſkipping from one thing to another, 
Desv'LTory, or DesvLTo'rIous [deſultorius, Lat.) leaping or 
ſkipping from one thing to another; fickle minded, wavering, unfa. 
ble, unconſtant, mutable, immethodical. De/ultory thought, J. 


flrange. Deſultory fancy. Norris. | 
R Desv'LTuRE [d/ultura, Lat.] a vaulting from one horſe to 230. 
ther. | 


To Desu'me, verb ad. [de/ur?, Lat.] to borrow or take from any 


Dssv"meTioN [deſumptio, of deſumo, from de, and ſums, Lat. tg 
take] a chuſing or taking from or out of. 55 
To Drrach [detacher, Fr. diftaccare, It. deſftacar, Sp.] 1. To 
ſend away from a greater body a party of ſoldiers upon ſome exyedj. 
tion. 2. To diſengage or part from ſomething. The ſeveral pan; 
are detatched one from the other, and yet join again. Pope. 
DeTa cnake [barb. law word] to ſeize or take into cuſtody 2 
man's goods or perſon. | | 
_ DerTa'cned Piece, Cin fortification] are demi-lunes, horn-works 
or crown-works, and even baſtions when ſeparated, and at a diltance 
from the body of the place, Fab | 
Drra'enukvr ſin law] a ſort of writ. | ; 
DETa"cumenT [detachement, Fr. diſtaccamento, It. deſlacamicnts, 
Sp. in military affairs] a party of ſoldiers drawn out upon a particulir 
3 or from a greater to ſtrengthen a leſſer party. | 
ETA'IL, Fr. the particulars or particular circumſtances of an af. 
To DtTxa'1L, werb act. [detailler, Fr.] to particularize, to relate 
minutely and diſtinctly. | | | 
IO Drall [ detenir, Fr. ditenore, It. detemr, Sp. of detineo, Lat.] 
1. To keep back or with-hold. Indecent advances ſhe made to 4. 
tain him from his country. Broome. 2. To keep that which belongs 
to another. Detain not the wages of the hireling. Taylor, 3. To 
hinder, ſtop or let, to reftrain from going. Let us detain thee. Jude, 
4- To hold in cuſtody. | 
DeETar'NDER {from detain] a writ for holding one in cuſtody, - 
DeTai'xner [from detain] he that holds — any one's light, ore 
that detains a thing. Detainers of tithes. Taylor. 
To DeTr'cr [detefum, ſup. of detego, Lat.] to diſcloſe, to difcc- 


DtTE'cTER [from detect] he that detects or diſcovers what another 
deſires to conceal. 

DeTz'cTion [aetectio, Lat.] 1. The act of diſcovering or laying 
open any guilt, fraud, or fault. 2. Diſcovery of any thing hidden, 

DeTe'NTION [Fr. ditenzione, It. detenſa, Port. detentio, Lat.) 1. 
The act of detaining or keeping from one what belongs to him. 2. 
A confinement, impriſonment, reſtraint. Detention of the ſpirits. Ba- 
con. a . ; 
DeTe'nT Wheel [of a clock] is that which is alſo called the 500), 
having a hoop almoſt round it, in which is a vacancy, at which the 
clock locks. | | 

DeTE'NTs of @ Clock, are thoſe ſtops, which being lifted up or et 
fall down, lock or unlock the clock in ſtriking. 

To DRTE'x [deterreo, Lat.] to affright or diſcourage one from a 
thing ; to take him off from it by the terror of threats. _ 
> DeTE'RmENT [from deter} cauſe of diſcouragement, that which 

eters. . | 50 

To DErR“N E [deterger, Fr. detergere, Tt. and Lat.] to Wipe © 
rub off filth from a ſore, to purge a part from peculence or obſtruc- 
tions. | 

DeTerI0Ra'TION [Fr. deteriorazione, It. of Lat.] the act of m. 
king worſe, the ſtate of becoming worſe. : 

DeTe'xcenT [detergers, Lat.] wiping off, cleanſing, ſcown8: 

DeTe'rcenTs [in phyſic] ſuch medicines, which mundify, cleanie, 
and carry off viſcid and glutinous humours that adhere to the body. 

DeTe'RMINABLE | determinabile, It. of determine, Lat.] that Cal 
determined or certainly decided. 2 

DeTtz'RMINABLENEss [from determinable] capable of being 
mined or decided. 5 

To DRTE“AMUIx ATN [determiner, Fr.] to limit, to fix, to determine, 

DeTE'rmiNaTeE [determinee, Fr. determinato, It. determinid Sp, 
of determinatus, Lat.] 1. That is determined, limited or on v4 
determinate impulſe. Bentley, 2. Poſitive, eſtabliſhed, ſettled by d, 
Appointed by any determinate order. Hooker. 3. Deciſive, a 
ſive. A determinate reſolution, 4. Fixed, reſolute. More © 3 
nate to do than ſkilful how to do. Sidney. 5. Reſolved. My . 
minate voyage is mere extavagancy. Shakeſpeare. FP). 

C ade. GR Hom, e is Reſolutely, -_ 
fix'd reſolve, Determinately bent. Sidney. 2. Poſitively, b) Til 
rule, The principles of religion are determinately true or le 
losſon. | - f tivenels. 

DzTz'minaTExEss [from determinate] definiteneſs, 228 
DETERMINATION [Fr. determinazione, It. ed bh p 
ta minatio, Lat.] 1. Abſolute direction to a ceitain end. 2 te 


wn of will. Locke. 2. Final reſolution, upon doing or not do- 


N action, the reſult of deliberation, concluſion formed. Acts of 
155 ect are deliberation and determination or deciſion. Hale. 


. Judicial deciſion of. 


1 . [with philoſophers] the action by which a cauſe 


i limited or reſtrained to act, or not to act, this or that, or in this or 
or Me DETERMINATION [with ſchoolmen] is ſuch as proceeds 

E "1 efficient cauſe, as when an artiſt determines an inſtrument to a 
w_ action, or from the form, as that determines the indifferency of 
1 and thus our ſenſes are ſaid to be determinations, to have 
855 upon the preſence of external objecls. 

Moral DETERMINATION, is one which proceeds from a cauſe 
which operates morally, i. e. by commanding, perſuading, or advi- 
fog ſome effect. [See FREE Cauſe.) This 1s that kind of influence 
or determination, which alone 1s conſiſtent with man s free, moral 
agency; [ mean, by preſenting motives to the underſlanding, and not 
offering force and violence to the will. 6 There is no ſimilitude, ſays 
Dr. Clarke, between a BALANCE being mov d by weights or impulſe, 
and a MIND 10VIng itſelf or acting upon the view of certain motives. 
The difference is, that the one 1s entirely paſſive, which 1s being ſub- 
ject to abſolute neceſlity : Ihe other 1s not only ated «pon, but ACTS 
alſo; which is the eſſenſe of liberty.“ Collection of Papers, &c. le- 
/wveen Mr. Leibnitz and Dr. Clarke, p. 281. 8 And, by the way, the 
not diſturbing the liberty of the will is ſo eſſential to the very being of 
moral government and moral agency, that V've known ſome of the 
moſt conſiderate CALVIXISTS give up all immediate operation on the 
will, and chooſe rather to reſt their cauſe on God 8 ſetting the truth in 
ſo ſtrong a point of view before the underſtanding, as ſuffices, in his 
foreknowledge, to determine the will, and ſo aſcertain the event. See 
Carvinism, Decree, and SYNOD of Dort. TT Tn 

Phyſical DETERMINATION, is an a& whereby God excites and ap- 
plies a ſecond cauſe to a& antecedently to all the operations of the crea- 
ture, See NECESSARY Cauſe. | | | 

 DerenmiNeD, or DETERMINATE Problem [with geometricians] 
is that which has but one, or at leaſt a determined number of ſolu- 
tions, in contradiſtinCtion to an indeterminate problem, which admits 
of infinite ſolutions. OE 

DerermiNa'TIVE, adj. [from determinate) 1. Uncontrollably, di- 


a cauſe. Bramhall. 2. Making a limitation. It is determinative and 
limits the ſubject. Yatts. 3 . 

DerermiNa'ToR [from determinate] one who determines, Brown 
ules it, | | 


ate minare, It. and Lat. of de and terminus, properly to ſet or appoint 
bounds] 1. To judge or decide a matter in controverſy or queſtion, to 
a, put an end to a matter, 2. To fix, to ſettle, Io determine the proper 
P's ſeaſon for grammar. Locke. 3. To conclude, to fix ultimately. It 
vgs does not determine the fate of ſingle perſons. Addiſon. 4. To bound, 
T0 to confine. That hill derermines their view. Atterbury. 5. To adjuſt, 
"Bf to limit. Determined ideas, Locke. 6. To direct to any certain point. 
F 7. To incline, to diſpoſe, to influence the choice. His choice deter- 
| nined for or againſt, Locke. 8. To reſolve, purpoſe, or deſign. De- 
ore termined of his father. 1 Samuel. 9. To deſtroy, to put an end to. 
| Where is he that will not ſtay ſo long. 
{co- Till fickneſs hath determin d me. Shakeſpeare. | 
To DErERM INE, verb neut. 1. To conclude, to form a final conclu- 
ther hon; with of, The learned ſhall determine of it. Locke. 2. To come to an 
end. The danger determined by their deaths. Hayward, 3. To 
ying come to a deciſion. We determine for him. Shakeſpeare. 4. To end 
hy conſequentially, Revolutions of ſtate often determine in ſetting up 
1 lome tyranny, Temple. 5. Reſolve concerning a thing; with of. To 
a7 determine of the coronation. Shakeſpeare. 
i DererRa'TION [deterrer, Fr. of de, from, and terra, Lat. the 
earth] a removal of earth, Sc. from mountains or higher grounds 
hut, down into valleys or lower grounds; this by philoſophers is underſtood 
1 the of ſuch earth, Sc. as is waſhed down from mountains, &'c. gradually 
by rains. JVoodeward uſes it. | 
or let Derr'xs1o [dererfio, from detergo, Lat.] the act of cleanſing, wi- 
ping, or rubbing off, the ſordes of a ſore or any thing elſe. 
om i VETE RSIVE, adj, [deterfivo, It. of deterfif, Fr. of deterſus, Lat.] 
being of a ſcouring or cleanſing quality. 
which | Derr'xsivz, fn. an application that has the power of cleanſing 
| wounds or ſores. | __ 
pe or l Drrr'asivz Medicines, are ſuch medicines as cleanſe the body from 
pſtruc- 55 and viſcous humours. | 
Erk RSIVENESS [from deterſive] cleanſing quality, - 
of ma- To DzTz'sr [geteſter, Fr. deteftar, Sp. deteſto, Lat.] to abhor or 
_ to hate, : 8 
be. ETESTABLE [Fr. and Sp. deteſtabile, It. of deteſtabilis, Lat.] to 
| . FE ahorred or N . 4 | : 4 ] 
dy. NE STABLENESS [from deteſtable] deſerving to be abhorred. 
can be JETE 3TABLY [from deteſiable] odiouſly, horribly, abominably. 
th *TESTA'TION [deteffatione, It. deteſtacion, Sp. of deteflatio, Lat.] 
deter. & att of deteſting, abhorrence, hatred, It is ſometimes uſed with for, 
ut Y cems more proper, 
2rmine; *TE STER {from deteſt] one that hates or abhors. | 
- 2 : ETHRONE [detroner, Fr. of de, and thronus, Lat. a throne] 
140 ö. des, Pole a ſovereign prince, to drive him from the throne, to diveſt of 
ed. 4 ol dignity, | 7 
rule. © TiNET [a law t 1 it agai 
* whoa Wk erm] i. e. he detains a writ againſt a perſon, 


er annui ity i 
uſes to pay it ulty or quantity of corn, &c. to another, and re 


1e ü 10 [detenue, Fr.] a writ which lics againſt a perſon who re- 
"gh 8 back goods or chattels, which have been delivered to 


28 of Dirixug [in law] is when a man is uſed to deliver up his 
D , 
heb TION [of detono, Lat.] a mighty thundering. 


ily made by a mixture being inkindled in a cruciblz or other veſ- 


1 DETERMINATION ſin phyſics] the diſpoſition or tendency of a body 


reſting to a certain end. Special influence and determinative power of 


To DeTE'RMINE, verb af. [determiner, Fr. determinar, Sp, deter 


e [with chemiſts] a ſort of thundering noiſe, that is 


DEV 


ſei, ſo that the volatile parts of it ruſh forth with great ſwiſtneG and 


violence; the ſame as fulmination. It is ſomewhat more forcible thau 
the ordinary crackling of ſalts in calcination, as in the going off of the 


- pulvis or aurum fulminans. It alſo denotes that noiſe whic happens 


upon the mixture of fluids that ferment with violence, as oil of turpen- 
= with oil of vitriol, reſembling the exploſion of gun-powder: 
Juincy. | 

To De'Toxze, verb af. [from detono, wy” to calcine with deto- 
nation. A chemical term. Detonized nitre. Arbuthner. 

To DtTo'rT verb ad. ¶ detortum, ſup. of detorgueo, from de, and tor- 
queo, Lat. to twiſt] to wreſt from the original meaning or deſign. De- 
torted texts. Dryden. 

DETo'RTED, part. palſ. of detort [detortus, Lat.] 1. Turned away 
trom the true meaning. 2. Twiſted, or writhen. 

DeTo'rs10N, Lat. the act of turning or bending away or aſide. 

To DeTra'cT [detrafer, Fr. detrattare, It. detrattar, Sp. detrac- 
tum, ſup. of detraho, Lat.] 1. To take from, to abate, to leſſen, by 


envy or otherwiſe, the reputation of any one; having rem. 2, 10 


ſlander or ſpeak ill of. No envy can detra@ from this. Dryden. 
DeTRa'CTER {from dera] one that detracts or takes away ano- 
ther's reputation. RO LB 
DeTR action [Fr. detraztone, It. detracion, Sp. of detractio, Lat.] 1; 
Properly a drawing from. 2, A flandering or backbiting. Detraciton, 
in the native importance of the word, ſignifies the withdrawing or ta- 
king off from a thing; and as it is ae to the reputation, it denote 3 
the impairing or leſſening a man in point of fame, rendering him leſs 


valued and eſteemed by others, which is the final aim of detradtion; 


tho' purſued by various means. Aylife, 
DErRACTIVE, apt to detract. 
DETRA'CTIVENESS, detracting quality or humour. 


DeTRA'CTORY, adj. [from detract] derogatory, defamatory by de- 


nial of merit; with unte, to, or from; but from ſeems moſt proper, 
Boyle and Brown uſe it. 


DeTra'cTREss from detra@}] a cenſorious, envious woman, Ad- 


dlſon uſes it. 


DETRANCHE'E [in blazonry] is uſed to ſignify a line bendwiſe, that 
comes not from the very angle, but either from ſome part of the upper 
edge, and falling from thence diagonally or athwart, or in the {ame 


manner from part of the ſide ; but always from the right fide. Fr. 


DETRIMENT [detrimentum, Lat.] damage, hurt, loſs, diminu- 
tion. Without detriment to their private affairs. Addiſon. 

DETRIMENT [with aſtrologers] is the greateſt of the eſſential debi- 
lities or weakneſſes of a planet, vg. the ſign directly oppoſite to that 
which is his houſe; as, the de!riment of the ſun is Aquarius, becauſe 
it is oppohte to Leo. | 

DeremmenT {in Lincoln's-Inn] a duty of 15s. 64. paid each 


term, by every member of the ſocicty, to the houſe, for detraying its 
charges, and repairing loſſes. _ s WR | | 
DeTrIME'NTAL, hurtful, that brings damage, hurt or loſs ; with 70. 


Detrimental to our country. Aadiſon. 
DeTRIME'NTALNESS, prejudicialneſs. Sc. 


DeTRIME NTOUS [detrimentaſus, Lat.] cauſing damage or loſs; hurt. 


fu}. 
DeTr1'T1ON, [detritum, ſup. of detero, from de and tero, Lat. to 
wear] the act of wearing or rubbing off the particles of any thing. 
To DeTru'DE [detrudere, It. detrudo, Lat.] to thruſt down, to 
force into a lower place. Detruded down to hell. Davies. 
To DeTru'ncaTE, verb ad. [detrunco, Lat.] to lop, to cut, to 
ſhorten by deprivation of parts. 
 DeTry'NCATED, part. p. [detruncatus, Lat.] cut or chopped off; 
beheaded. 
DeETRUNCA'TION [of detruncate] the act of lopping or cutting. 
DETRu's10N [derruſio, Lat.] the act of thruſting down. Detraſion 
of the waters. Ke/. | . 
DerRu'soR Urinæ [in anatomy] a muſcle lying under that which 
is derived from the peritonæum; its fleſhly fibres embrace the 


whole bladder, as if it were a hand, and preſs it in the diſcharging 


of the urine, It is by ſome accounted the firſt proper membrane of 
the bladder. | | 
De'TTENGEN, a village of Germany, about nine miles eaſt of Ha- 
nau, in the circle of the Upper Rhine ; remarkable for a battle be- 
tween the allied army and the French, in which the latter were de- 
feated. | 
DeTuRBaA'TiON [deturbatio, from deturbo, Lat.] 1. The act of caſt- 


ing or throwing down from on high, degradation. 2. A troubling or 


dillurbing. 3. A making filthy, a polluting. | 
De'va, a port town of Spain, ſituated in the Bay of Biſcay, 40 
miles eaſt of Bilboa. | 
Devavia'Tus [in doomſday-book] one who has no ſureties or 
ledges. 
K _ Fr. of devdftatio, Lat.] the act of laying waſte, 
havock, deſolation. Garth and Woodward ule it. 
DgvasTAvE'RUNT, bona Teſtatoris, Lat. a writ lying againſt ex- 


ecutors for paying of debts and legacies without ſpecialities or bonds, 


to the prejudice of the creditors, who have ſpecialities or bonds, be- 
fore the debts upon the ſaid bonds become due. | 
Degvca'riown, the ſon of Prometheus, who married Pyrrha, the 
daughter of Epimetheus. The poets tell us, that while he reigned in 
Theſlaly, there happened an univerſal flood, that drowned all the 
world, but only he and his wife, who got into a ſhip, and were Carried 
to the top of Mount Parnaſſus, and ſtay'd there till the dry land ap- 
ared; and when the flood was gone, he conſulted the oracle of 
hemis, how mankind might be repaired, and was anſwered he ſhould 
caſt his great mother's bones behind his back ; whereupon he took 
ſtones, the bones of his great mother the EARTH, and threw them over 
his ſhoulder, and they became men; and Pyrrha alſo caſt ſtones over 
her-ſhoulder backwards, and they became women. The truth is, this 
deluge was only in Greece and Italy, but the poets feigned all things 
to have happened after Deucalion's flood, as they did after the inun- 
dation in the days of Noah. And as to their being ſaved on Mount 
Parnaſſus, they only climbed to the top of it, and were there ſafe 
above the waters; and after the flood taught the people more cvility 
than they had before; this deluge happened A. M. 2440, and 784 
years after that in Noah's tune. 5 
| EVGRB 
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Deve [deux. Fr.] 1. Two, a word uſed in games. Deuce, ace. 
Shakeſpeare. 2. The devil. See Devse. | | 
Drvri'criox, a carrying away or a carrying down. Lat. | 


Fo Duvr'ior, werb a8. to diſengage from ſomething that enfold 
and conceals; to diſentangle, to clear from its covering. | 
Take him to ee l if you can, | 
And hew the block off, and get out the man, Pope. 
Deve'LorPED, part. and pret. pafſ. [develope, Fr.] unwrapped, un- 
folded, opened. ö 
Dxvene'ruxnT [Lat. in law] a writ to the eſcheator of the 
king, when any one of the tenants of the king who holds in ca- 
pite dies, commanding him to enquire what lands or tenements came 
to him. | | 
Deve'wTer, a city of the United Provinces, and province of Ove- 
ryſſel, about eight miles north of Zutphen. | 
Deve'eczxnce [d:wergentia, Lat.] a devexity or declivity, by 
which any thing tends or declines downwards. 
To Deve'sr [deveſter, Fr. fveſtire, It. deweſtio, of de and weſlis, 
Lat. a garment] 1. Properly to unclothe, to ſtrip, to deprive of 


cloaths. | 
Of his arms Audrugeas he deve/ts. Denham. 
2. To ſtrip, to take away any thing good. Forfeit and dee all 
right to government. Bacon, 3. To free from any thing bad. 
This from paſſions I deweſf. Prior. | 
To DevesT [in law] ſignifies to turn out of poſſeſſion. = 
Dert'x [devexas, Lat.] hollow, like a valley; bowed down, bend- 
ing, declivous. | | 
Deve'xity [devexitas, Lat.] the ſtate of bending or ſhelving 
downwards; declivity. . | 
Dzve'x1on, devexity, bendingneſs or ſhelvingneſs. Lat. 
De'viate, adh. [in grammar] varying from the ſenſe of its primi- 
tive. F | 
To DE'viateE [deviare, It. deviar, Sp. deviatum, 


ſap. of FSEY 


de via decedere, Lat.] 1. To go from, or out of the right or common 


way; having fem before the thing that is deviated from, and inte be- 
fore the thing into which we go aſtray. 2. To err, to ſin, to offend, 
to ſwerve. 8 FE 

To Dz'viare [with grammarians] is when a word varies from the 
ſenſe of its primitive or original. 


Devia'TioNn [from dewiate] 1. The act of going out of the right 


way; a ſwerving, an error. 2. Variation from eſtabliſhed rule. 3. Of- 
' fence, obliquity of conduct. 

Deviariown fin the old aſtronomy] a motion of the defercnt or 
eccentric, whereby it advances to or recedes from the ecliptic. 

Dzviice. 1. An invention, contrivance, or cunning trick; a flra- 
tagem. A politic d-wice. Atterbury. 2. A ſcheme formed, a pro- 
ject, ſpeculation, deſign. There are many devices in a man's heart. 
Proverbs, z. Genius, invention. Full of noble device. Shate- 
_ ſpeare. | | | 
Device, or Devi'se [dewiſe, Fr. devi ſa, It. and Sp. of deu, 
Lat. becauſe it divides or diſtinguiſhes perſons, &c.] in a more gene- 
ral ſenſe, the enſign armorial of a nation or family: it is either a repre- 
ſentation, an emblem, or an hieroglyphic, expreſſing ſomething that 


D 


DEV 
According to an old monkiſh rhyme ; dæmon languebat, m 
nus effe wolebat ; fed cum conwaluit, manet et ante Jutt, "The 
bial rhyme is applicable to ſuch perſons, who in times of da 
adverſity are full of pious reſolutions, which, when reſtor * 
and proſperity, they think no more of. See Dax GER. 
As the Devil loves holy water. 

Fr. Comme le diable aime Peau benit. The prieſts, in the d 
of popery, perſuaded the vulgar, that their pretended ho! 
univerſal pickle, as Dean Swi calls it in his Tale of a Tub) had 
other virtues, that of driving away the devil, whence this 22 
The Lat. ſay, to the ſame purpoſe, Sicut For amaracinum. et g 
ſow loves marjoram) to which it is ſaid they have an averſion be 

Talk of the Devir, and be'll (or his in ps a appear 
The Fr. ſay; Quand on parle du loup, on en voit la quene, (talk N 
wolf, and you'll ſee his tail.) Lat. Lupus in fatula, HH. Ger ofthe 
man den wolf uennt, lo kommer gerent. This filly ſay ing is we 
of, when a perſon whom we have juſt been ſpeaking of ae ng 
dentally into one's company. | go, 
| | Give the DEL his due: or, 

| It is a (ia to belie the previ... | 
The meaning of thefe two proverbs is, that cho' people be ney. 
bad, it is wrong to lay more to their charge than they deſerre * x 
Fr. ſay; 1/ ne faut pas faire le diable plus noir qu'il neſt Tue i 
Non tifogri fare il diablo pià nero che non e. (We mult not make the y 
vil blacker than he is.) 1 | 

_ Happy is the ſon, whole father goes to the Devir, 
Fr. Heureux font les enfans dont les peres ſont damnex. (Happy aro d 
children whoſe fathers are damn'd.) Upon the ſuppoſition, that by ther 
wickedneſs they have amaſſed great riches. But how ach ae 
wealth thrives is the queſtion; they often draw down ſuch ; 55 
upon the poſſeſſors, as makes their ſuppoſed happineſs rather 15 
„ 5 | 

Seldom lies the Devir, dead in a ditch, 

The Fr. ſay; Le diable ne dort pas. And the It. II diawlo nor Gr, 
(The devil never ſleeps.) That is, he is always pon the watch hoy 
he can ſurprize us, and therefore we have the more reaſon to de 
our guard. 
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The Devi rebukes ſin. 

le Fr. ſay; Le renard preche aux poules, (The fox preaches to the 

ens.) | 

| Needs mult when the Devir, drives. 


Fr. Il faut marcher quand le diable eſt aux troufſss, (When the devi {x 


at our heels.) The [t. Biſagna andare, quando il dials d alla dd 
(When the devil is at our tail.) | 
The DEvil's Bones. See Dice. A cant phraſe. 
The DEVIL! a filly proverbial exclamation made uſe of by tl 
vulgar, when they doubt whether a thing will be done, or when an; 
thing ſeems ſtrange to them. The Fr. ſay, on the ſame occaſions, 5; 


_ diable. 


is to be kept in mind, ſuch as the Egyptians uſed inſtead of writing, 


whicn of late have a motto added to them, to explain the ſignification, 
which otherwiſe would be dark or unintelligible ; as Lewis XIV. 
of France, had for his gevzce, the fun in his glory, with this motto, 
Mies pluribus impar, intimating, that he was able to cope with many 
enemies. See BoukBor, and read there Lewis the XIVth for Lewis 
the Iſt. | | | | 

_ Device, or Devist, in a reſtrained ſenſe, is underſtood to ſignify 
an emblem or a repreſentation of ſome natural body, with a motto 
or ſentence applied in a figurative ſenſe, to the 
perſon. Devices on their ſuields. Adiliſen. | 

A Drvisk is a ſort of metaphor repreſenting one object by another, 
with which it has ſome reſemblance: fo that a derile is only true 
' when it contains a metaphorical fimilitude, and may itſelf be reduced 
into a Compariſon ;z or it may be defined a metaphor painted and vili- 
ble, that ftrikes the eye. | 

A Devrsz requires ieveral circumſtances; and a figure without 
them makes only a hieroglyphic, and the word only a diction or ſen- 
rence. | 8 

Father Boheurs defines a deviſe to be a compoſition of figures, 
drawn fiom nature and art, called the body, and a few word sadapted 
to the figure, and called the foul. | | N 

He adds, that we make uſe of ſuch a compound to denote our 
thoughts or intentions by compariſon, taken from nature or art, and 
founded on a metaphor. 

Dr vil [Biaful, C. Brit. deopl, Sax. duxvel, Nu. duevel, L. Ger. 
teutfel, H. Ger. diefvel, Dan. diefwul, Su. diabolus, Lat. E., 
Gr. a FALsE accuſer or calumniator. See Rewelations, c. xii. v. 10. 
diable, Fr. diablo, Sp. diablo, Port. diawolo, It.] 1. The tempter and ſpiri- 
tual enemy of mankind, a fallen angel. But with the article [o] 
it ſignifies oxE fo called by way of diſtinction or eminence above the 
reſt; and who is ſtiled in ſcripture the prince of devils, or prince of the 
power of the air of 75 TvuatE-) that ſpirit [or ſpiritual power, 
collectiwely underſtood 
dience. Eph. c. ii. v. 2. Tho', by the way, in juſtice to the /acred 
writers, it ſhould be obſerved, that whatever acceſs at times theſe 
evil ſpirits may have to the human mind, it is on ſuch terms as may be 
counteradted and defeated by us; according to that known rule, re/i/t 
the dewil, and he will [or ſhall] flee from you. Fames, c. iv. v. 7. or 
that met ſublime deſcription of this piritual warfare, which St. Paul 
gives vs, Eph. c. vi. v. 11—18, See DzMon, and Demon. | 

2. A wicked man or woman. See thyſelf, 4% Shakeſpeare, 
3. A ludicrous term, for miſchief. 
| A war of profit mitagates the evil; 

But to be tax'd and beaten is the dewz!. 
4. An expletive denotmg wonder or vexation. 
| J he things we know are neither rich nor rare; 
Put Keep) how the devi/ they got there. Pope. 
5. Adverbially, 


verb: 


Fi 


as a ludicrous negative; thus in the following pro- 


- The Devil, grew lick, and vow'd he a monk would be; 
_ The Devii grew well, anv the DEVIL a monk was he. 


advantage of ſome 


which now worketh in the children of diſobe- 


Devir,s Bit, a plant that has ſeveral roots that are black, notched, 
as It were gnawed, from whence it took its name; as if the devil, an- 
vying the virtues of it, gnawed them, &c., 

Devil's Mili, an herb, a fort of ſpurge. | 

Devil on the Neck, a kind of rack or torturing engine, ancient) 
in uſe among the papiſts, to extort a confeſſion from the proteltants or 
lollards. This machine was made of ſeveral irons, which applied u 
the neck and legs, wrung or ecreached them together in fo violent a 
manner, that the more the perſon ſtirred, the ſtraiter he was preſſe 
by them, and in the ſpace of three or four hours his back and bod; 
would be broken in pieces. | 

Sea Devit, a monſtrous creature on the coaſt of America, having 
black horns like a ram, a terrible aſpect, and a bunch on the head, re- 


ſembling a hedge-hog, tuſks like a boar, and a forked tail; and the 


fleſh of a poiſonous quality. | 

 De'vitisn { veophe, Sax. ] 1. Of, or pertaining to the de. 
vil. 2. Like, or of the nature of the devil, wicked, malicious, de 
ſtructive. The deviliſb wickedneſs of her heart. Sidney. 3. Having 
communication or commerce with the devil. Upon my life began ke: 
deviliſh practices. Shakeſpeare. 4. A word of abhorrence or con- 
tempt. A devilih knave! Shakeſpeare. 

De'vil1sHLY, adv. [of deviliſb] in a manner ſuiting, or like a de- 
vil, diabolically. : 

De'viiisnxess [of dewilif] deviliſh nature, diabolical quality. 

De 'vi.sniP [from dewl} the devil's dignity, 

Dz'vious [dewirs, Lat.] 1. Going out of the common way. EH 
dark and ev'ry devious way. Dryden. 2. Wandering, rambiing, 
Wildly devious morning walk. Themſon. 3. Erring, going alt? 
from rectitude, ſwerving from. 7 | 

De 'viousxess [of devious] aptneſs to go out of the way. 

DevikomarteD [deverginatus, from de and wirginis, gen. of vic, 
Lat. a virgin] deflouered. | 

 Devi'sctrared {dewiſceratus. from de and wiſceris, 
cus, Lat. en entrail] imbowelled. | : 

To DRvi'sE, verb ad. [probably of dewiſer, Fr. to talk or di 
courſe familiarly ; or rather of dee, It. in the ſame ſenſe, deviſe 
Fr. as of dwiſo, to look about. Skinner.) 1. To invent, to contmven 
plot, to ſtrike out by thought. He could dewi/e rare engines which et 
ſmall ſtones at hand, but great ones afar off. Peacham. 2: To plat, 
to ſcheme by artifice, or ſtratagem. I frame evil againſt you, an 
deviſe a device againſt you. Feremiah. 

To Devi'se, Verb neut. to conſider, to lay plans, to form ſchemes 
or ſtratagems ; with of. Let us a little deviſe of thoſe evils by wh 
that country is held in this wretched caſe, Spen/er. . 

To Devise fa law term] to give or make over lands, teneme” 
or goods, Sc. by one's laſt will or teſtament in writing, to dane 5 

Devi'sz [deviſe, O. Fr. in law] 1. Is whatſoever 18 =— 
bequeathed by will or legacy. 2. The act of giving or beque⸗ 3 
by will. This word is properly attributed, in our common 8 
him that bequeaths his goods, by his laſt will or teſtamens, m 
ing; and the reaſon is, becauſe thoſe that now appertain only to 
deviſor, by this act are diſtributed into many parts. Coabel. wel 
trivance ; tee Device. God left not his intention to be Accomp 
by our deviſes, Hooker. | 
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3 5 or DRVvi'ckE [in heraldry] any figure, c her, character, 
2 ſentence, Ic. which by alluſion to > qr of a per- 
5 or family, denotes its nobility or quality. | 
9 eg [in law] the perſon to whom any thing is deviſed or be- 
ueathed by will. a 83 
DavisEx, or PEI Son [from dewi/e] he who bequeaths lands or 
ods to another by will ; alſo a contriver, an inventer. Mocked in- 
errors by deviſers. Brown. Dewiſers of wholeſome laws. Grew. 
t0 DsviraBLE [devirabilis, Lat. ] eaſy, or poſſible to be ſhunned or 
_ a'T10Nn [devitatio, Lat. an eſcape] the act of ſhunning, 
eſchewing, or avoiding. 


To Devi'TiaTE [devitiatum, Lat.] to corrupt or marr; to de- 


3 a borough. town of Wiltſhire; 89 miles from London; 


it ſends two members to parliament. | 
Devoca'TION [devocalto, from de, from, and voco, Lat. to call] the 
act of calling down. 


DevocaTione Parliamenti, Lat. a writ for recalling a parlia- 


Toners [of 4e and wuide, Fr.] 1. Empty of, vacant. Found her 
ace devoid. Spenſer. 2. Free from, being without any thing good 
or bad, being in want of; with 7. At length it ſhall become utterly 
devoid of gravity. 4 7lhins, | ; 3 

Devor's [Fr. dewore, It.] 1. Service, civility ; now obſolete. To 
reflore again the kingdom of the Mamalukes, he offered him their 
utmoſt dewoir and ſervice. Krolles. 2. Act of obſequiouſneſs. Auk- 
ward and ſupple, each dewoir to pay. Pope. 3 

Devor'ss [of Calais] the cuſtoms anciently due to the king for 
merchandize, brought or carried out from Calais, when our ſtaple 

5 there. | 12 | 
10 DEvo'K E, verb act. ¶ dewoco, of de, from, and voco, Lat. to 
call] to call down. | . | oy, 

To Dr'VvoLATE [dewolatum, ſup. of devolo, from de, from, and wolo, 
to fly] to fly away or down. | 1 

To Devo'Lve, verb af. [dewluo, Lat.] 1. To roll or tumble 
down. Thro' ſplendid kingdoms he devolwves his maze. Thomſon. 
2. To move or transfer any thing from one hand to another. The 
matter which dewolwes from the hills. Woodward. 3. To fall or come 
from one to another, as an eſtate does, to be transferred by ſucceſſion 
into new hands. That forfeiture muſt dewelue only to the ſupreme 
Lord. Decay of Piety. oy | 

To DevoLve, verb neut. to lay a truſt or —_— upon one. 
They dewole'd their whole authority into the hands of the council of 
lixty, Addiſon. - 8 | | 7 
Devor v rARY, aht. [dewolutaire, Fr. devolutario, It.] one that 
lays claim to a benefice that has become void. 


/ 


Devorv'rIon [Fr. dewoluzione, It. of dewolutio, Lat.] 1. The act 


ol rolling or tumbling down. 2. A palling from one to another as an 


eltate, &c. does, removal from hand to hand. Hale uſes it. 

Dz'voxsHIRE, a county in the welt of England, bounded on the 
north by Briſtol channel; on the eaſt by Somerſetſhire and Dorſet- 
ſbire; on the ſouth by the Engliſh chanuel ; and on the weft by Corn- 
wal. It gives title of duke to the noble family of Cavendiſh, and 
ſends two members to parliament. | 98 

Dr vonsHI IO of Land [in huſbandry] is the improving it, by 
ſpreading on it the aſhes of burnt turfs. See DEXSHIKIN . 

Devora'T1ON [deworatio, from deworo, Lat.] the act of devouring 
or conſuming, | | | | 

DevoraTo R1ous, [deworatorius, Lat.] devouring or conſuming. 

To Devo're, verb ad. {dewouer, Fr. wotare, It. devotum, ſup. of 
devoweo, Lat.] 1. To vow, or give up any thing by vow, to ſet apart 
to holy uſe, to conſecrate to God. 2. To addict, to give up one's 
felf to ill. Aliens were devoted to their rapine. Decay of Piety. 3. 
To curſe, to doom to deſtruction. 1 | 

Keep me from the vengeance of thy darts, 

| Which Niobe's devoted iſſue felt. Dryden. 
Dero'r ED, pret. and part. paſſ of to devote {dewotus, Lat.] 1. Set 
apart for holy uſe. 2. Attached, ſtrongly inclined to. * 
Bo [of devote] the ſtate of being devoted or dedi- 
ated, ; 
Devors's, or DEvoTo' [G, Fr. dewato, It.] one erroneouſly 
religious, a bigot, a ſuperſtitious perſon. | 


Dzvo'rion [Fr. divozione, It. dewociin, Sp. of dewotio, Lat.] 1. 


The flate of being devoted or conſecrated. 2. Piety, acts of religion, 
religious zeal, godlineſs 3. Vowed ſervice, diſpoſal, command, an 
act of public or external worſhip. The love of public deverior. 
Hooker, 4. Prayer, expreſſion of piety. Your dewotion has its Op- 
bortuntty. Sprat. 5. The ſtate of the mind under a ſtrong ſenſe of 
ependence upon God. Devotion may be conſidered as an exerciſe 
of public or private prayers at ſet times and occaſions, or as a tem- 
per of the mind, a ſtate and diſpoſition of the heart, which is rightly 
ed with ſuch exerciſes. Law. 6. An act of reverence, reſpect, 
or ceremouy. | \ | 
Upon the like devotion as yourſelves, 
o gratulate the gentle princes there. Shakeſpeare. 
* affection, ſuch as makes the lover the ſole property of him 
ag is beloved. He had a particular reverence for the E of the 
hel bes the more extraordinary deworion for that of the prince, as 
ad had the honour to be truſted with his education. Clarendon. 
8 ſtate of dependence on another. Keep that rich corner 
e country at his majeſty's dewotion. Clarendon. 
5 *V0 TIONAL, adj. {from dewotion} pertaining or annexed to wor- 
"=P, Or devotion, religious. Dewotional compliance, and juncture of 
— King Charles. 
le *V0 TIONALIST [of dewotional] a man zealous without know- 
85 one ſuperſtitiouſly devout. 
EVO TIoNIST 
DEvoro'Rious | 
to a vow, 
Fats 2 verb af. [deworer, Fr. divorare, It. deworar, Sp. of 


. Strong 


from devotion] one much given to devotion, 
dewotorius, from de, and wotum, Lat. a vow] per- 


toes, 2 -] 1. To eat or ſwallow down greedily, as a beaſt of prey 


. To conſume te . . 12 
pellil or Waſte, with violence and rapidity, as fire, 
Voz any other calamity does. 3. Metaphorically, to ſwal- 


DEX 


low up, to annihilate. Such a pleaſure as grows freſher upon enjBy- 


ment, and though continually fed upon, yet is never devour'd. South 
4. To read _ haſtily, © tub > Put _ 
; Devou'ser [of devour] he that devours or preys upon, a con- 
umer. 

Devov'rinG Var blazonry] is a term uſed of all fiſhes which are 
borne in a coat feeding; and the reaſon is, they ſwallow all whole 
without chewing; and it is requiſite alſo to tell whercon they iced. 

| Devovrine, part. [from devour] ravenous. 

EVOU'RINGLY, adv. [from devouring] ravenoully. 
EVOU'RINGNESS [of dewouring] of a devouring nature, &c. 
 Devou'r [de, Fr. deve fo, It, and Sp. dewetus, Lat.] 1. Godly; 
pious, devoted to holy duties. 2. Filled with pious thoughts. With 
ſoul deveut. Dryden. 3. Expreflive of piety. Uplifted hands and 

eyes devout. Milton. | 

Devov'TLY, adv. [from dewout] religiouſly, godlily. 

Devou'rNEss [of devout] fullneſs of devotion, piety. 

_ Dev'ss, Jubft. [more properly than deaie, Junius, from dufrus, the 
name of a certain ſpecies of evil ſpirits] the devil; a ludicrous word. 
See Deuce. : 

8 8 [of JvregS-, Gr. the ſecond] the ſecundine, or after- 
irth. 

DEUTEROCANO'NICAL [of derte, and , Gr.] a name 
that ſchool-divines give to certain books of the ſacred ſcripture that 
were added after the reſt, as the book of Eſther, Sc. See Canox 
of Scripture. FIN | = 

DEuTERO'Gamy [Gerigoyapuc, of diurigEs, ſecond, and y- Gr: 
marriage] a ſecond marriage. ; 

DtEuTERO NoMY | devreporopurey, of &uree®-, and rpOs, Gr. law 7. e. 
the ſecond law] the 4th book of Moſes, fo called, becauſe the law is 
therein repeated. See Canon F Scripture. 

DEuTEROPA'THY [SeuregoraJun, of deve, ſecond, and aS. ; 
Gr. paſſion, c.] a diſeaſe that proceeds from another diſeaſe. 

DevuTtRo'scopy [of &:v]:g&-, ſecond, and axewww, Gr: to behold or 
ſpy, and by eying a thing to rate aim] the ſecond intention, the 
meaning beyond the literal or primary ſenſe. Brown uſes it. 

Dvv'ipER [in riding academies] is a term that is applied to 4 
horſe, that working upon vaults, makes his ſhoulders go too faſt for 
the croup to foltow ; o that inſtead of going upon two treads, as he 
out he endeavours only to go upon one, 

EUX PONTS, a city of Germany, in the palatinate of the Rhine, 
60 miles north ealt of Nancy. N | 

To'Dzw, or To Bzpew, verb ad. de apian, Sax J 1, To ſprin- 
kle, moiſten, or wet with dew, or with any thing like dew. 2. It is 
uſed, but improperly, in the following paſſage, to denote an action of 
terror. | 

In Gallic blood again 
He dews his reeking ſword, 
And ſtrews the ground . 
With headleſs ranks. J. Philips. 
Dew [veape, Sax. dauw, Du. thau, Ger. dagg, Su. Caſaubon will 


have it of Juen, Gr. to water or make wet] certain vapours, Which 


have by heat been lifted up or exalted in the day time, and which; 
when the ſun deſcends below our horizon, leaving the air cold, are 
thereby condenſed, and fall down in ſmall inſenſible drops, upon the 
leaves of plants, where many of them joining together, they be- 
come ſenſible. Dews and rain are but the returns of moiſt vapours 
condenſed. Bacon. 


Dew of Vitriel [in chemiſtry] a kind of phlegm or water drawn 
from that mineral ſalt, by diſtillation in balneo mariæ, or, with a gen- 


tle heat. | | 
Dze'w-BERRY, /i. [ of dex and berry] a fruit of a ſpecies of bram- 
ble. Dew-berries, as they ſtand here among the more delicate fruits, 


muſt be underſtood to mean raſberries, which are alſo of the bramble 


kind. Hanmer Feed him with apricocks and geav-lerries. Shakeſpeare. 
 Dew-BESPRE'NT, fart. pal. [of dew and beſprent] ſprinked with 
dew. Knotgraſs deww-be/prent. Milton. 

Dex 'w-BoRN, a diſtemper in cattle, 
 De'w-BuRNING [of dew and burning] The meaning of this com- 
pound is doubtful ; perhaps it alludes to the ſparkling of dew. 

ohnſon. | 
/ P High-brandiſhing his bright d- burning blade, 

Upon his creſted ſcalp ſo fore did ſmite, 
That to the ſkull a yawning wound it made. Spenſer. 

Dewee, the devil. See Devce and Devse. 8 | 

Dew-cLaws [a hunting term] the bones or little claws behind 
the foot. | 

Dzw-pro? [of dew and drop] a drop of dew that ſparkles at 
ſun-riſe. 4 \ 

Dew-LaP er:, Sax.] 1. The looſe ſkin that hangs down 
under the throat of an ox, cow, c. 2. It is uſed, in Shakeſpeare, 
for a lip flaccid with age, in contempt. Jobnſon. 

Sometimes lurk I in a goſſip's bowl, 

In every likeneſs of a roaſtad crab ; | 

And when ſhe drinks againſt her lips I bob, 

And on the wither'd dew-/ap pour the ale. Shakeſpeare, 

Dzw-LayT, adj. [of dew-lap] having a dew-lap. 

Who would believe that there were mountaineers 
Dexw-lapt like bulls, whoſe throats had hanging at them 
Wallets of fleſh, Shakeſpeare. 5 

Dew-worm [of dew and worm] a worm found in dew, which is 
uſed in fiſhing for trout. 25 

Dewx [deux, Fr. doag, Gr.] the number 2 at cards or dice. See 
Dzucx. 

De'wr, adj. [from dew] 1. Having dew on it, wet with dew. 
Roſcid dewy fields. Dryden. 2. Reſembling dew, partaking of dew. 
Dewy miſt. Milton. | 

Dr'xraxs {with the Romans] ten ounces, or ten parts of any 
intire thing, that is divided into twelve. | 

De'x'TER, adj. Lat. right, on the right hand, or right ſide, not the 
left; a term uſed in heraldry. Dexter cheek. Shakeſpeare. 7 

DexTtr 4/pe# [with aſtrologers] an aſpect contrary to the natural 
order and ſucceſſion of the ſigns, as Mars in Gemini and Saturn in the 
ſame degree of Aries, where Mars is ſaid to behold Saturn in a dexter 
aſpect. | | 
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Deren Baſe [in heraldry] is the right fide of the baſe, as letter 
Plate IX. Fig. 29. , 

DexTer Chief [in heraldry] is an angle on the right hand of the 
chief, as letter A in the figure. Plate IX. Fig. 29. * 

DexTzR Epiphoic Vein [with anatomiſts] the ſecond branch of the 
ſplenica, which paſſes to the epiploon, and the gut colon. 

Drxrx Point [with heralds] the right ſide point in an eſcutcheon. 

DexTe'rtrty [dexteritt Fr. dextrezza, It. deſirtza, Sp. of dexteri- 
tas, Lat.] 1. Readineſs of contrivance, ſcill of management, quick- 
neſs of expeJient. Dexterity to deliver himſelf from dangers. Bacon. 
2. Nimbleneſs, activity of body, readineſs to attain ſkill, expert- 
neſs, addreſs. | 

De'xTRA, Lat. the right hand. | 

Dr'xrrxous, or DEXTROUS [dextro, Tt. and Port. Aero, Sp. 

dexter, Lat.] 1. Handy, ready at, expert at any manual operation; as, 
a dextrous tradeſman. 2. Skilful in management, ſubtle, cunning. 
Dextrous managers of wares, Locke. 


DE"xTEROUSLY, or DE'XTROUSLY, adv. [from dexterous] handilys 


Kilfully, cunningly. | 
DE'"xTRAL, adj. [dexter, Lat.] right, not left. Dextral parts. 
Brown. i | 


DexTRa'LiTY [from dextral] the ſtate of being on the right ſide 


and not on the left. Brown uſes it 


- Fo. xTRA'RIUS [in old records] a light horſe, or horſe for the great 
addle. | 


DE"xXTROCHERE, or DE'STROCHERE 
to the right arm painted on a ſhield. 
Dey, the title of the ſupreme governor of Algiers in Barbary. 


[with heralds] a term applied 


Dr'a [%s, Gr.] a prepoſition that fignifies through or between, and 


is frequently joined to the names of phyſical compoſitions, with that 
of the principal ingredient in them. N. B. This prepoſition in com- 
pound ſometimes ſignifies throagh ; ſometimes n ; ſometimes aſun- 
der; and I think theſe three ſenſes will explain nat of the compounds, 
if not a//, belonging to it. See Ax, and inſert immediately after it, 
Axa, a Greek prepoſition ſo called, and which in compoſition ſome- 
times ſignifies wer- again; ſometimes upward, and fometimes a di- 
flribution through; which three ſenfes may ſerve as a key to moſt of the 
words compounded with it, | | | 
DraBe'Tes [Fr. and Lat. diabzete, It. and Port. &a&nrng, Gr.] a 
diſeaſe when a perſon cannot hold his water, a morbid not re? of 
urine, | 
Aretzus Cappadox, who defines this diſeaſe to be a cold and moiſt 
fyntexi:; or melting down of the „eh and members into vr1NE, derives 
its etymology from d, Gr. to paſs through ; * Becauſe, ſays 
he, the moiſture does not continue in the body but makes for an exit.” 
Aret. Cappad. Ed. Boerhaw. Lugdun. p. 51, 52. 
„ [from diabetes] troubled with or pertaining to a dia- 
tes. | 
 _Drano'Lrcai, or DiaBo'tic [diabolique, Fr. diabolico, It. and Sp. 
of diabolicus, Lat. of Hand, of d, Gr. to deſtroy] pertain- 


ing to the devil, deviliſh, very wicked. A diabolical nature. Arter- 


bury. | | 
Diao LICALLY, adv. [from diabolical] deviliſh, &c. 
D1aBoLiCaLlNEss [from diabo/ical] deviliſh nature. 
DiaBo'Taxnum 
DianRo'sis [9:a5g00%3;, Gr. an eating thro'] a ſolution of the con- 
tinuum by corroſion of the parts | 
D1aBRoO'TICs, a word of the ſame etymology with the foregoing, 
and which, according to Caſtell. Renovat. ſignifies thoſe medical ap- 
plications which are between the ecphradics and the cauſtics, i. e. more 
powerful in operation than the former, and weaker than the latter. 
DiacaraulxTREs, Lat. a compound medicine, whoſe principal 
ingredient is calaminth. | 
e eee Lat. 
putation of a cancer. | 
 Diaca'eraris, Lat. a medicine, whoſe principal ingredient is ca- 
pers. 
DriacarRE“OIAs, 
made of goat's dung. 5 | 
Draca'kTHamum, Lat. a medicine fo called, one whoſe principal 
ingredient is carthamum. | 
8 Lat. a medicine made of the juice of green walnuts 
and honey. | 
Diaca'ss1a, Lat. a medicine made of caſſia. 
DiracasTo'rium, Lat. a medicine made of caſtor. 


[in ſurgery] a plaſter applied after the am- 


DiacaTrotlicon [of d., thro', and xa$x®-, Gr. univerſal] an | 


univerſal medicine. | 

DracaTo'TH1a, Lat. [in the civil law] a tenure or holding of lands 
by fee. farm. | 

Dr1ace'nTROs [of d and xeilgo, Gr.] the ſhorteſt diameter of the 
elliptical orbit of a planet, 

DiacroRE'sls, Lat. ,, Gr. a paſſing thro*] the act or fa- 
culty of voiding excrements. 

Diachx'Luu, Lat. a kind of plaſter made of the mucilages or 
pappy Juice of certain fruits, ſeeds, or roots. Bruno derives its ety- 
mology from dia, thro', and yvawy, gen. plur. Gr. juices ; and defines it, 
emplaſtrum e ſuccis compoſitum, i. e. an emplaſtrum compoſed of juices. 

3 Y'LON, Lo : ** of muſt or ſweet wine. 

IACINE'MA, Lat. [of Sizxww, Gr. to move from] is t 
of a bone a little from its place. Celſ. lib. 8. c. 14. l e 
Dia cixNAMO'uuu, Lat. a medicine made of cinnamon. 

Diacrro'viuv, Lat. a medicine made of citonia. 
+*DracLa'sis, Lat. [of axazw, Gr. to break off] a fracture. 

DiacLy'sMa, Lat. of Gr. a rinſing, waſhing or ſcouring, or any 
medicament uſed for that purpoſe. 

'Diaco'prum [of da, and xd, Gr. the top of a plant] a ſyrup 
made of the tops of poppies. | 

D1aco'x1con, Lat. of %2xo0-, Gr, a deacon] the facriſty, the 
place in or near ancient churches, where the veſtments and church 
plate were repoſited. | 

D1aco'ee, Lat. [of axon, from d., thro", and xo, Gr. to cut] 
the act of cutting rs, a avg = 

D1acoee [with ſurgeons] a deep wound; eſpeciall | i 
Ge Kal whe large . ö 

Diacort [with rhetoricians] the ſame as 4% ole. 


% 


of d and Barn, Gr.] a plaſter made of herbs. 


Lat. [of d, and zamg;, a goat] a medicine 


DIA 
Dix corxx oi, Lat. a medicine made of goats dung. 
Dr1acora'LL1ON. Lat. a medicine made chiefly of coral. 
Draco'x uu, Lat. a medicine made of acrons. 
Dracosme'ss, Lat. [34x00pnoi;, of Haxopiu, Gr. to adorn 
orderly diſtribution or ſetting things in order. | 
Draco'srum, Lat. a medicine made of coſtus. 
Driaco'vsT1Cs [Saxerx®-, of Jaxew, from &, thro' and 
Gr. to hear] a ſcience that explains the properties of gad 85. 
as it paſſes through different mediums. a 
Diackl'sis, Lat. [Haxg10%5, Gr.] a ſeparating, ſevering or divi 


ding. 

. Lat. [with phyſicians] a judging of, and diſlinguig 
ing diſeaſes, with their reſpective ſymptoms. N. B. Kg fignikes t 
Judge as well as ſeparate; and not without reaſon : for what 18 tg * 
a right judgment of things, but to ſeparate them, i. e. in oth 
moſt carefully to diſtinguiſh thoſe circumſtances in which they ar 
from thofe in which they differ ; a remark of equal importance 8 
ther applied to yy Ys1c, or DIVINITY, to POLITICS, or MORALS, 8 


er words, 


DPI TERENCE [with logicians 


Diacgolcuua, Lat. a 3 made chiefly of ſaffron. 

Diacro'mmYon, Lat. [of d and xgoppvor, Gr.] a medicine made 
of onions. | : | 

Dracu'minum, Lat. a compoſition made of cummin. 

 Dracypo'niTes, Lat. [of N rw xv%wnw, Gr. ] ſuch medicines in 

which quinces are an ingredient. | 

Diacypo'xium, Lat. [of d tw xv%nw, Gr.] a confeftion made 
of the pulp of quinces and ſugar, commonly called marmalade, 

Dravamasce'num, Lat. a compoſition of damaſcens. 

Dravem [diadime, Fr. diadema, It. Sp. and Lat. of Janus, Gr] 


1. A kind of wreath or f/et for the head, anciently worn by emperg, 


and kings inſtead of a crown, a tiara, an enſign of royalty. The þ. 
cred diadem in pieces rent. Spenſer. 2. The mark of royalty worn on 
the head, the crown. The * diadem. Milton. | 

Dr'apemeD, adj. [from diadem] adorned with a diadem, crowneg. 

Diadem'd with rays divine. Pope. | 

Drape uaT ED [diadematus, Lat. of diadema, Lat. a crown] wear. 
ing a diadem, crown, or turban, | : 

D1a'pocne, Lat. [with phyſicians] the ſucceſſion or progreſs of: 
diſeaſe, to its change called criffs : But diadexis, which Bruno eu- 
plains by diadoche, ſignifies a reception of the humours, their tranſit from 
one part to another ; and in proof of this he appeals to Hippocrates, 
6 Epidem. 8. 2 t. 2 | 

Dt1a'pocuuvs, a precious ſtone like a byril. 

D1a'vosrs, Lat. [%a%0;, Gr. a giving or diſtributing thro') a del. 
vering by hand, tradition, diſtribution. | 

Dravposts [with phyſicians] a diftribution of nouriſhment thro il! 
parts of the body. | 

DravroM, ſub. NH,, Gr. to run through] the time in 
which any motion is performed, as that in which the vibration of a 
pendulum is accompliſhed. A gry is one tenth of a line, a line ce 
tenth of an inch, an inch one tenth of a philoſophical foot, a philol- 
phical foot one third of a pendulum, whoſe diadroms in the latitude of 
forty-five degrees, are each equal to one ſecond of time, or a Hel 
part of a minute. Locke. | 12 

Di RES18s [ 91218:04, of Iarcew, Gr. to divide} the act of dividing 
or diviſion; a poetical figure, when one ſyllable is divided into to, 
as evoluiſſe for evolviſſe. ; ; : 

Diets [in printing] is a vowel marked with two tittles or 
points, as on é, 1 or ü, to lignify that it is ſounded by itſelf, and noc 
joined to another ſo as to make a dipthong; as, aera by the poiuts 
over the # is diſtinguiſhed from gra. | : 

D:izresrs [with ſurgeons] is a method of dividing and ſeparating 
thoſe parts, which, by their being united, retard or hinder the cure 
of diſeaſes; as the continuity of the fleſh or ſkin in impoſthumes, 
which muſt be opened to let out the corrupt matter. 

Dikksis [with anatomiſts] is a conſuming or eating out the vel- 
ſel, ſo that ſome certain paſſages are made by ſome ſharp fretting mat 
ter, which naturally ſhould not have been; alſo when tome real ones 
are widened more than ordinary, ſo that the humours run out which 
ought to be contained in the veſſels : But this, with Boerhaave, 15 te 
anaſtomoſis : who defines the dizre/is to be coharentium vera prey ; 
i. e. areal ſeparation of what cohered. Boerh. Patholegia, ect 707 

Dizre'rica, Lat. [with phyſicians] eating, corroding mer 
cines. ; 

Dix rA [Hails, of diatras dal, Gr. to make uſe of a certan® 
der of food] diet, food, a particular way or manner of life. Lat, 


DizTt'TiCE [dizteticus, Lat. of diamnlixn, Gr. dietetics] wa 2 


of phyſic that cures diſeaſes by a moderate and regular di 
Dix rA. | f 
Driacarta'xca, Lat. a medicine made of galangal. N 
Diacla'vcion, Lat. AAN αν, Gr.] a medicine for the e) 
made of the herb glaucium. : Lino bel 
DiaoLy'ence [Bahn, Gr.] the art of cutting or making 
low or concave figures in metal. | 1 
Dracxo's1s, Lat. [of Saywwoxu, Gr. to know thoroug y] 
cerning or knowing one from another, a judging of. 1 ah 
Diacxosrs [with phyſicians] a knowledge or judgment o 4523 of 
parent /igns of a diſtemper, or a ſkill by which the preſent col ares 
a diſtemper is perceived, and this is three-fold, . 1- f bent, 
ment of the part affected. 2. Of the diſeaſe itſelf. 3. Of its — 
Diacno'sTrC, adj. [of $aywwoxa, Gr. to know thoroughly 1 | 
ing to the ſkill called diagnyfis, thoroughly knowing or diſcerming " 
Þ 


1aGnosT1C Signs [with phyſicians] thoſe ſigns of a diſeaſe wh 


See Dlackisls. 


are apparent, or by which a diagnoſis is formed. þy one 


D1acnosTiC Signs {in botany] are particular ſigns where 
plant may be known or diſtinguiſhed from another. lich a dia 

DiacxosTic, ſub. [from the adj.] a ſymptom by WI 
is diſtinguiſhed from others. Te, of diag 

Diaconar, adj. or Diaconar Line [ Fr. diagonale, It. — ies 
lis, Lat. of q a, through, and ywna, Gr. an angle; with geo! es calle 
a line drawn acroſs any figure from angle to angle 3 
the diameter diagonal, and ſometimes it ſignifies a 
lelogram, or long ſquare that has one common ang 
line, with the principal parallelogram, 


articular 
0 and agen: 


| Dia- 


ratio; - 


701+ 


medi- 
in 0t- 
t, 
ut pan 
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DIA 


Seals, a ſcale which ſerve to repreſent any nutn- 
Dee whatever, the parts of which are equal to one ano- 
A gunners make uſe of a ſcale to take the dimenſion of a piece 
Tee Engineers have a ſcale or rule to make a draught of a 
© rification on paper, Oe. . a üne d = 5 
Dix coAL, ſubſt. [from the a0 J.] a line drawn from angle to angle, 
and dividing a ſquare or parallelogram into equal parts. The ſide and 
- nal of a ſquare. Locke. es N 
_ MITE, adv. [from diagonal) in a diagonal direction. 
1 
= . [ diagramma, Lat. di ν, of N, through, and 
aw, Gr. to write or deſcribe] a ſentence, a decree; alſo a Hort 
agli of a thing. 1 "VS : 
DiackAu [in geometry] a ſcheme or figure made with lines or cir- 
cles, for the laying down, explaining or. demonſtating any propoſition 
1 e, or of the properties belonging thereto, 
. [in muſic] a proportion of meaſures diſtinguiſhed by cer- 


/\oraph [diagraphe, Lat. of glayęa po, Gr] deſcription. 
eo pls at. [Sayea@xn, Gr.] the art of painting or car- 
ying on box, SM. | | „„ 
55 ARA PH AL [from wr $a of or belonging to the {kill of 
inting, graving, carving, Oc. | 
Fett bs See DiacRaPHICE. | 
D1acRY DIATES, ſubſt. [from diagrydium, Lat.] ſtrong purgatives 
made with diagrydium. All choleric humours ought to be evacuated 


by diagrydiates. Floyer. 


" DracRY DIUM [,ayeuv9.or, Gr.] a gum diſtilling out of the herb 
ſcammony, ſays Bruno, is called diacrydion, guaſi lacrymula, as tho“ 
it were a little tear. But, 1 muſt confeſs, that I can find no traces of 
the etymology of this word in Suidas, Heſychius, Conſtantin, or in the 


Appendix ad Theſaurum H. Stephan. &c. I ſuſpect therefore it is 


a corruption of the word Jexgugior, Gr. a /ttle tear, and which Gorrzus 
ſays, the ſcammony ſheds when its root is wounded. And Quincy leaves 
room to infer as much ; for having deſcribed the preparatio ſcammonii, 
he adds ; “ And what is prepared after this manner is commonly cal- 
led dacrydium or diacrydium.“ 5 | 

Diack Tbiuu, the ſcammony, prepared by boiling it in a hollowed 
quince, or with the juice of quince, or lemon, or pale roſes. See 
above. | 

Diane'xaPla, of Dian?z'xAPLE, Lat. a medicine which takes its 


name from the ſix ingredients, vg. roots of round birthwort, gentian, 


juniper-berries, myrrh, and ivory-ſhavings, Sc. 

Diany's50PUM, Lat. a medicine made of hyſſop. 

D1ar'81s, Lat. a medicine made of the plant iris. 

Dr ar [of dialis, Lat. of the day] an inftrament or plate marked 
with lines, for ſhewing the hour of the day, by the ſhadow of a pin 
or ſtile, when the ſun ſhines, and are of ſeveral forts and forms. 

Dial PLANES, are plain boards, plates or ſurfaces on which hour- 
lines are drawn in any latitude, and are diſtinguiſhed according to the 
reſpect they bear to the horizon of the place where they are made, and 
we, according to their poſition or ſituation, parallel, perpendicular, or 
oblique. | 1 

ball Dials, are ſuch as lie level with the hozizon, and are 
thence called horizontal dials. 5 = 

Perpendicular DiALs, or Eredt DiAls, are ſuch as fland erect to 
2 as all are which are ſet againſt an upright wall or 

vilding. | . 

red Dlals Direct, are ſuch as face any one of the four cardinal 
points, eaſt, weſt, north and ſouth. | 5 
Erect Declining Dials, are ſuch whoſe planes lie open to any 
intermediate points between any two cardinal points, to the ſouth-eaſt 
or north-eaſt, Qc. | 


Inclining Dias, are ſuch as lean forwards towards the hori- 
20, | 
Reclining D1aLs, are ſuch as lean back towards the horizon. 
Primary Dias, are either horizontal dials or vertical dials. 
ertical DiAL, is one drawn on the plane of a vertical circle. 
Men Dis, ſuch as ſhew the hour of the night by the means of 
the light or ſhadow of the moon projected thereon by an index. 
wal Dias, ſuch as are placed againſt walls. 8 
Equimftial Dial, is one deſcribed on a plane parallel to the 
equinoctial. | 
Polar DIAL, is one deſcribed on a plane paſſing through the poles 
of the world, and the eaſt and weſt points of the horizon 
Dia LACCA, a medicine made of lacca, or gum-lac. | 
Drazcr [Fr. dialeds, Sp. dialectica, Lat. of 9am», of Hans 
noi, Gr. to diſcourſe] 1. A property or manner of ſpeech, pronun- 
cation, Se, in any language peculiar to each ſeveral province or coun- 
75 by which it 18 dio hfed from the general or national language ; 
Ge bara lonic, olie, Doric, and the common language of the 
Fig s ſo the Bolonneſe, Bergameſe, and Tuſcan, are diale&s of 
Fu talic. 2. Style, manner of expreſſion. When themſelves 
peas that whereof they write, they change their diale#. 
iy 3. Language, ſpeech. Why in the univerſal dialedt of the 
T are kindneſſes Rill called obligations? South, 
"ALE CTICA, or D1aLE'cTiC, fab. [Lat. Jammin, of Laks- 
ivy, 7. to diſcourſe or reaſon] diale&ics, or the art of logic, 
teaches the true method of arguing or reaſoning, 
4 $49 CTICAL, or DiaLECTIC, adj. [dialefique, Fr. dialettico, It. 
ON Sp. of dialeFicus, Lat. Nanmrin®:, Gr. ] of or pertaining to 
. Adumental. Dialectical ſuttleties the ſchoolmen employ about 
Pup fological myſteries. Boyle. 
probable. |, CAL Arguments, are ſuch arguments as are but barely 
the ae but do not convince or determine the mind to either ſide of 
Queſtion, | 
Dita SALLY, adv. [of diale&ical] logically. 85 
— I CIAN [dialeicien, Fr. diallettico, It. of dialecticus, Lat.] 
"ALEMMA, or rather DiALEI“ | Gr. interm! 
af er Diale!'MMa [NaN HEA, Gr. intermiſſton, 
wa eft between ; with phyſicians] the Pa between ge 
Bruno 3 ds ® fevers, or in other difeaſes which periodically return. 
ulnslon: bar at Us not always confin'd to a fri? and proper 1nTER- 
a pure Aal, with Hypocrates ſignifies cuxgm ancw, i. e. a lincere 
sion. See Galen 4 Aphoriſm, 43. 


to whip] a ſolemnity in honour of Diana, as follows: certain "x { 


DIA 
_ Drare'ysrs [Lat. Na, Gr.] a ſpace between, an intercep- 
tion, - prevention; alſo a debating or reaſoning ; a reſolution of 
purpoſe, | | 
iALEPSI1S, or rather DiALET sds [with ſurgeons] that middle 

ſpace in wounds and ulcers that is left 7 for a cure ; or rather (if 

runs obſerves aright) the intermiſſion of the /igature itſelf in a frac- 
ture with an ulcer or wound; where a ſpace is left for the curing of 
the ulcer. Hippoc. z de tract t. 5 & 6. | 
 Driarev'con [NN, Gr.] a kind of ſaffron that is white thro! 
the middle. 

Dtare"xrs [Lat. Jiang, Gr.] a diſputation. 

„ Jubſt. [of dial] one that conſtructs dials. Moxon 
uſes it. : 

Dia“LLAOE [Lat. Sameyn, Gr. change, difference] a rhetorical 
figure when many arguments are produced but to no effect. | 

 DraLLEL Lines [with geometricians] ſuch as run acroſs or cut one 
another. | | 
DraTLIxo, fubft. [from dial] the art of drawing lines truly on a 
| ag plane, fo as, by means of a ſhadow, to ſhtw the hour of the 
ay when the ſun ſhines. 

DrauLixG Globe, an inſtrument contriv'd for drawing of all ſorts 
of dials, and to give a clear demonſtration of the art. | 
 DiaLLinG Sphere, an inſtrument for the demonſtration of ſperical 
triangles, and alſo to give a true idea of the ratio of drawing of dials 
on any manner of planes. | gat 5 

DiaiLine Line, or Dial LIN Scales, graduated lines placed ori 
rulers, &c. to expedite the making of hints, 1 | 

DiaLLing [with miners] is the uſing a compaſs and long line to 
know which way the load or vein of ore inclines, or where to fink an 
air-ſhaft. | | | 4 

DiaLoco!'smys [Jaxyop®e, Gr.] a rhetorical figure, when a man 
reaſons and diſcourſes with himſelf, as it were with another, both put- 
ag vs: queſtions and giving the anſwers. | 

1a"LOGIST [of dialogue) 1. One that ſpeaks in a dialogue or con- 
ference. 2. One that writes dialogues. BN 

DtaLo'co [in muſic books] fignifies a piece of muſic for two or 


more voices or inſtuments, which anſwer one to the other. 


Drarocue [Fr. dialogo, It. and Sp. dialogus, Lat. of Jae, 
Gr.] a conference or diſcourſe between two or more perſons; or a 
diſcourſe in writing between two or more perſons, whereia they are 
repreſented as talking together, fo that it is either real or feigned. 

To DiaLocGue, verb neut. [from the noun] to diſcourſe with an- 
other, to have a conference together. Doſt dialogue with thy ſhadow? 
Shakeſpeare, £ | | 
DAL PLaTE [of dial and plate] a plate upon which lines or hours 
are delineated. | 

DialTur'a, or DiaLTH®'a [da, Gr.] an unguent, the 
chief ingredient of which is althæa. Lat. | | 
_ Dix'LysIs [&aavg4;, Gr. a diſſolution] a figure in rhetoric, when 
two points are placed by grammarians over two vowels in one word, 
which would otherwiſe make a dipthong ; but are by this character, 
(%) divided into two ſyllables. See DiREsIs. EE 


DraLys1s [with phyſicians] when applied to the body and its 


members, ſignifies a languor, and impotence or incapacity to — 


its proper functions. Bruno. It ſhould ſeem to be a morbid affection, 
ſomewhat below the paralyſis, or palſy; and from hence is de- 
rived, | | | 
Dia'LyTic, adj. what diſpoſes to a dialyſis, wnbracing the fibres. 
« The South-avinds [fays Hippocrates, Aph. p. 1247 A.] beget a 
dullneſs of hearing, and dimneſs of ſight; produce a ſenſation of weight. 
ot heavineſs in the head, are piaLYTIC”, c. ArrRNDix ad The- 
ſaur. H. Stephan. Conſtantin. c. 3 : 
Dia'LYTox [Lat. &aMvroy, of van, Gr. to diſſolve] a figure in 
rhetoric, when ſeveral words are put together without a conjunction 
copulative. | 
IAMA'NTINE, adj. [of diamant] pertaining to a diamond. 
Diamancart'Ton [d and la, Gr. a pearl] a reſtorative 
powder, the chief ingredient in which is pearl. : 
DiamasT1Go'srs [Sapariyws, of d, thoroughly, and warryw, Gr. 


were carried to the altar of the goddeſs, and there ſeverely whipped ; 
and leſt the officer ſhould, out of compaſſion, remit any thing of the 
rigour of it, the prieſteſs of Diana ſtood by all the time, holding in 
her hand the image of the goddeſs, which was of itſelf very light ; 


. 


the prieſteſs was ſcarce able to ſupport it; and leſt the boys ſhould 
faint under the correction, or do any thing unworthy of the Laconian 
education, their parents were preſent to exhort them to undergo it pa- 
tiently, and with great conſtancy; and fo great was the bravery and 
reſolution of the boys, that tho? they were laſhed till the blood guſhed 
out, and ſometimes to death, yet a cry or a groan was ſeldom or 
never heard to proceed from any of them. Thoſe that died under the 
ceremony were buried with garlands on their heads, in token of joy 
or victory, and had the honour of a public funeral. | 
Diame'rvts [of & and merda, dung or ordure] a confection of 
pilgrim's ſalve. BG. | 
3 [diametre, Fr. diametro, It and Sp. diametero, Lat. of 
Lapr;E-, from dia, and ulgew, Gr. to meaſure] a right line paſſing 
thro' the centre of a circle, and terminating on each fide at the 
circumference thereof, and fo dividing the circle into two equal 
arts. | 
N Diaur rs [of a conic ſection] is a right line drawn through 
the middle of the figure, and cutting all the ordinates in two equal 
arts. | 
F DiaukE TER of Gravity [in mathematics] is that right line in which 
the centre of gravity is placed. 

DiawtTE {of an hyperbola] is any right line which paſſes through 
the middle of the tranſverſe axis, which is the centre of the figure, 
and is always a middle proportional between the latus rectum 21 the 
latus tranſverſum. | | | 

DriamtrTEr [of the parabola] is a line drawn parallel to the axis, 
and which may be ſuppoſed to meet at any infinite diſtance, or in the 
centre of the figure. 


but (as they relate) if the boys were ſpared,” por ſo weighty, that 


Diaus res 


diamonds are the Eaſt. Indies and the 


DIA 

* whe of a Ciolurtn [in architecture] is that taken juſt above 
he baſe, - 

DrameTER of the Swelling [in architecture] is 
height of one third from the baſe. 

Drinttpn of the Diminution [in architecture] is that taken from 
the top of the ſhafts. | fo : 

Dia'METRAL, adj. [of diameter] deſcribing the diameter, belong- 
ing to the diameter. 

MA METRALLY, adv. [of diametral] in the manner of a diameter, 
in the direction of a diameter. Chriſtian piety is diametrally oppoſed 
to profaneneſs. Hammond. | 
DAT“ TRICAL [diamitral, Fr. diemetrale, It. diametrico, Sp. dia- 
metrique, Fr. of Jiaprre®-, Gr.] 1. Pertaining to, of the natute, 
or in the form of a diameter. 2. Obſerving the direction of a dia- 
meter. Diametrical oppoſition, Government of the Tongue. 

Drame'TRICALLY, adv. [of diametrical] in the direction of a dia- 
meter. 5 

DriamETRICALLY offofite, directly over againſt; as when two 
things arc oppoſed one to the other right acroſs, or directly con- 
trary. | 

BVanond [adamas, Lat. of aJapa;, Gr. diamant, Fr. diamante, 
It. Sp. and Port. diamant, Du. demant, Ger. and Su.] the hardeſt, 
moſt ſparkling, and moſt valuable of all precious ſtones. The good- 
neſs of a diamond conſiſts in three things. 1. Its luſtre, or water. 
2. Its weight, or bigneſs. 3. Its hardneſs. The Great Mogul of 
India has a diamond the largeſt ever known, which weighs 279 carats, 
and is computed to be worth ſeven hundred and ſeventy- nine thouſand 
two hundred and forty-four pounds. The diamond bears the force 
of the ſtrongeſt fires, except the concentrated ſolar_rays, without hurt; 


that taken at the 


and even that infinitely fierceit of all fires does it no injury, unleſs di- 


reed to its weaker parts. It bears a glaſs-houſe fire for many days; 
and if taken carefully out, and ſuffered to cool by degrees, is found as 
bright and beautiful as before. The places from whence we have 

Brafils: and though they are 
uſually found clear and colourleſs, yet they are ſometimes ſlightly 


tinged with the colours of the other gems, by the mixture of ſome 


metalline particles. Hill. 
DraMoxp 
men. 
Facet Dramond, is one cut in faces both at top and bottom, and 
whoſe table or principal place at top is flat. | 


Roſe P1amonD, is one that is quite flat underneath ; but whoſe up- 


per part is cut in divers little faces, uſually triangles, the uppermoſt of 


Which terminates in a point, 
 Reugh D1awond, is one juſt as it comes out of the mine, that has 
not yet been cut. = 5 
Table Dramoxd, is one which has a large ſquare face at the top, 
encompaſſed with four leſſer. 7 
Drauo dp [with printers] the name of a ſmall fort of letter or cha- 
rater. | | 
Temple DramovNps [fo called of the Temple in Paris, in France, 
where they are made] are a fort of fa#itious diamonds, of no great 
value, but uſed much in the habits of the actors upon the ſtage. 
Diamonns, the name of one of the four ſorts of cards. 
Dramoxn cuts Diamonp. | 
The Fr. ſay; A fin, fin & demi (cunning requires cunning and a half) 
one ſharper ought to have another to deal with him. Fg 
Dramo'ron [Lat. of d and wopwr,Gr. pl. gen. mulberries] a con- 
fection made of mulberries. 
Simple DrAMo R uu, a medicinal 
Juice and ſugar. 
Compound DiaMmoRUM 
and other ingredients. | | 
Dramo'sctium, a medicinal powder, whoſe chief ingredient is 
muſk. Lat. 


compoſition made of mulberry- 


[in pharmacy] is made of mulberry-juice 


Dranoto'sss [Lat. of d. and por®-, Gr. ſcraped lint] the filling 


an ulcer with lint. . | 
Draxa's Tree [with chemiſts] called alſo the philoſophical tree; a 
very curious phænomenon, produced by a compoſition of filver, mer- 


cury, and ſpirit of nitre, which are cryſtallized into the form of a tree, 


with branches, leaves, fruit, &c. | 

Of the three Diauas, ſays lord Herbert, the moſt celebrated was 
the fifter of Atollo; as the moon was tiled fiſter of the Sun“ [See 
'APoLLo. He adds, that of all the gods Diana was reckoned the 


_ moſt CRVEL and moſt HAST E [but what muſt Minerva have thought, 
Lad this compliment been paid to another in her hearing ?] nor could 


the be appeaſed, but by human 2 Herb. de Relig. Gentil. 
Her Temple in the Taurica Cherſoneſus was often polluted with the 
blood of ſtrangers. I need not add, that the narrow eſcape of Oreftes 
from being there ſacrificed by his own ſiſter, imployed the pen of Eu- 
Tipides, and other ancient tragedians. See Discovery. | 
DiaxA“TTe Argumentation [with logicians] a particular method of 


reaſoning, which carries on a diſcourſe from one thing to another, 


/ 


Diantr'sum, a medicine made of anniſeeds. Lat. 
Diaxot'a [Lat. Ne,, Gr.] a figure in rhetoric, importing a ſe- 
rious conſideration of the matter in hand. 
Dia Nrnus, a compoſition of anthos or roſemary, Lat. 
Draxvu'cum [Lat. in pharmacy] a kind of rob, made of the juice 
of green walnuts and ſugar boiled to the confiſtence of honey. 
Bucs LUBANUM, a medicine made of olibanum. Lat. 
Diara'LMa, a kind of ſalve. Lat. | 
D1iayaPa'veR, a medicine made of poppies. Lat. 
Dr ayasE, ſubſt. ¶ diairagu, Gr.] a chord including all tones; the 
old word for diapaſon. : 
"Twixt them both a quadrant was the baſe, 
Proportioned equally by ſeven and nine ; 
Nine was the circle ſet in Heaven's place: 
All which compacted, made a good diapaſe. Spenſer. 
Drara"sMa [diapaſme, Fr. diapaſma, It. of dar,, of iwnzoow, 
Gr. to rie 1. A poinander or perfume, a compoſition of pow- 
ders, with which the ancients uſed to dry their bodies from ſweat at 
their coming out of the baths. 2. A compoſition made of dry pow- 
ders, to be /prink/ed upon cloaths to perfume them, or upon wounds 
or ulcers, c. | 


[in heraldry] the black colour in the coats of noble- 


ing between the frets. 


DIA 

DiarA 80 [Fr. It. and Lat. of J., through, and r F wy Ge s 
all] a chord in muſic including 4 tones, and is the fame with u,. 
is commonly called an oftave or eighth; becanſe there is but * 
tones ot notes, and then the eighth is the ſame again with th "a 
It is the moſt perfect concord, and the terms of it are as to = . 
It diſcovereth the true coincidence of ſounds into dinpaſons, whi oe 
the return of the ſame ſound. Bacon. | 7 Sb 

D1araso'xnDiatex [with muſicians] a ſort of com 
either as ten to three, 17 as ſi xteen to 15 Bees edo, 

D1aras0NDIAPE'NTE, a compounded conſonance in the tri le 
tio, or as three to nine. * 

Dia ASCONDIATE“SsSARON, 
N his of eight to three. 

1APASONDI'TONE, a concord, the terms of which are in the 

portion of five to two. | * 

DrapasoNSEMIDI TONE, 
Proportion of twelve to five. 

lAPEDE'SIS [Lat. Nα ng, Gr.] a leaping over or thro, 

Drayepes1s [with anatomiſts] a breaking of the blood -veſſe!; i 
ſweating or burſting out of the blood thro' the veins, which is cauſa 
by their thinneſs. With Boerhaave, it is ſuch a divulſon of the parts 


a compounded concord founded on the 


a concord, the terms of which are in the 


conſtituting membranes, as produces gaping inter/lices, and lets our the 


contents. Hippoc. de Natur. Pueri, p. 241. xay gg 
Sc, i. e. if i woRA be of a thin feſh, ſhe will the ſooner begs? 
fible of a diapedeſis. ApPpeND. ad Theſaur. H. Steph. c. 

DiarE'NsI1A, the herb ſanicle. Lat. 1 8 

D1iaee'xTe Fr. and Lat. of di, through, and wire, Gr. five] 1.4 
ee compoſition made up of five ingredients, viz. myrrh, gentizn 
irthwort, ſhavings of ivory, and bay-berries. 2. The liquor called 
punch; a cant word. | 

Dia ENTE [in muſic] the ſecond of the concords ; the terms of 
which are as three to two, otherwiſe called a perfect fifth, and makes 
up an octave with the diateſſaron. 28 
Di'arEx [diapre, Lat. of diaprer, Fr. to interweave with flower, 
Of uncertain etymology. Johnſen] 1. A ſort of linen cloth wrought 
with flowers and other figures. | | 

Nor any weaver which his work doth boaſt, 

In diaper, in damaſk and in lyne. Spenſer. -» 
2. A towel, a napkin. Another bear the ewer, a third a 4h 
Shakeſpeare. 5 

To Dr ay, verb act. [from the noun] 1. To variegate, to di. 
verſify with flowers. Flora uſeth to clothe our grand-dame Earth 
with a new livery, diapered with various flowers. Howel, 2. To 
draw flowers upon cloth. If you diaper upon folds, let your work 
be broken. Peacham. | | 

Dr'ayes'p [in heraldry] as, a bordure diaper'd, is one that is fret 
ted all over with ſuch things as bordures ufed to be charged, apyezr- 
See DiaPpRE. | | 

Dia EIN [in painting] is when the piece, after it is quit: 
finiſhed, is over-run with branches and other work. 

DiaPnanetty, or DraPHa'NOUSNESS [diaphaneit?, Fr. diafaniil, 
It. of &2@arux, from I: and S, Gr. to ſhine] tranſparency, powtr 
of tranſmitting light. The property of a diaphanous body, 7. e. one that 
is tranſparent like glaſs ; the humours of the eye, or the tunica corne:, 
Sc. Ray uſes it. | 5 6 

Dia“ rHANIC, adj. [of d, and Pamw, Gr. to ſhine] tranſparent, having 
23 to tranſmit light. Subtile diaphanic or traniparent body, 

aleigh. 6 | 

Bryn [diaphane, Fr. dia fono, It. and Sp. diaphanus, Lat! 
tranſparent like glaſs, or that may be ſeen thro', capable to tranſmit 
light. The pores of diaphanous bodies are ſo rangedand diſpoſed, that 
the beams of light can paſs thro' them freely every way. 
| Draynor'nicon, an electuary, whoſe chief ingredient is dates 
Lat, | 

Drayio'x1a MAC Gr.] a harſh ſound in muſic ; a found that 
makes a diſcord. | Es 

Dir Ho'xics [of Sie S οοε,ꝰ, of %x, through, and On, Gr. found) 
a ſcience that explains the properties of refracted ſounds, as they ps 
thro' different mediums. 

Diarno'nia [JaÞwne, of d., and Ove, Gr. to ſound] differ- 
ence, diverſity. ; ; 

D1aPnonta [with rhetoricians] a figure when a word repeated 1 
uſed in a ſignification different from what it was at firſt, ; 
1 DiA“PHORA Lie oper, Gr.] difference, diverſity, ſtrife, contention. 

at. 

Diayno'resrs [da pog e, of d, through, and Pepe, Gr. to ok 
or carry] a ſending forth all manner of humours thro' the pores of the 
body. Bruno adds, not only by in/en/ible perſpiration, but alſo by 
feveat ; for which reaſon, ſays he, medicines which provoke ſweat, 
are now called DiaPHoRETICS, . 4 

DiarHORE “TIC AL, or DiapHoORE'TIC, adj. [diaphoretiquey Fr. . 
aforetico, It. diaphoreticus, Lat. Jia e., Gr.] promoting 1 
ration, cauſing ſweat, ſudorific. A diaphoretic medicine, or a {udoritc, 
is ſomething that will provoke ſweating. Watts. FRO 

DiaynoreTiIC, HH. [from the adj. ] that which provokes in - 
ing. Diaphoretics, or promoters of perſpiration, help the organs 


digeſtion, Arbuthnot. | wat 
ö adv. [from diaphoretical] in a manner 
promotes ſweat. : ah 
DiayHorE'TiCALNEss [from diaphoratical] property to 
ſweat. | | 


Dia'HRAOM [ap bragme, Fr. diafragma, It. Aicha i c 
HaPeaypo, of S. pg, Gr. to incloſe or fence] a fence 1 8 ll. 
between, any partition in general that divides a hollow body. ; 
low and patted into numerous cells by means of diaphragm. 
award. 5 

DiarnRacu [with anatomiſts] the midr 4 
paſſing acroſs the body, and ſeparating the cheſt or upper ca 
the belly or lower one. See above. from 

Diayura'omatic Artery [in anatomy] one that iſſues 
trunk of the aorta, and goes from thence to the — ſame 33 

Diarnxarro'xrESs [in anatomy] certain membranes» 
the plura, which cover the inſide of the thorax. Dia» 


| (cle 
iff; a large — * 


che 
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Prat as Laie, of YamMazoow, Gr. to put or form together 
c ming framing, or faſhioning. Lat. In ſurgery, it ſignifies ſuc 
ay or together of a broken bone, as brings the eætremities to touch, 
H reddece the whole to its priſtine unity. Galen. 1. de Fract. t. 1. 

107. 
* . [Hanknope, of Hanacoos, Gr. to ſmear over] 
an ointment or fomentation. 5 5 
Diarl xs Ties, medicines proper for a limb out of joint. 5 
Diarxo'E [Men, of M, and mw, Gr. to breathe] a ſending 
forth all manner of humours through the pores of the body, 
DiayomPHo'LYGOs, Lat. [of dia, and rope, Gr. the recrement 
braſs] an ungueut in which pompholyx is an ingredient, 
: Diarore's1s, Lat. [tamognons, Gr. ] a doubting or being at a ſtand 
about a thing. 9 . 1 
DrayoREs1S [with rhetoricians] is a figure when the ſubjects to be 
handled being of equal worth, the orator /eems to be in doubt which he 
ſhould begin with. See above. 3 3 
Di'aene, or DT Ar ER [in heraldry] a dividing of a field into planes 
or compartments, after the manner of fret-work, and filling them 
with figures of various forms. | 
Diayne'xuM, Lat. an electuary made of damaſk prunes, c. 
Drayvs'TiCs, medicines promoting the ſuppuration of ſwellings, 
and cauſing them to run with matter, or ripening and breaking ſores, 


Ec. Its etymology is taken from J@Tvew, to ſuppurate. Hippoc, Ap ho- 


Nn, p. 1252 G. exoouow & Ty benen, c. Arr END. ad Theſaur. 


H. Steph. Oc. , 
Diapsaunta [Hambanun, Gr.] a pauſe or change of note in ſing- 


ing. 3 f 
DiaruTHO“AA [Map Nαe, Gr.] a corruption of any part. 5 
Dia KBEc, or DiaRBECK, the capital of a province of the ſame 

name, anſwering to the ancient Meſopotamia. It is fituated on the 

river Tigris, near its ſource. | : | 
DiaxkHO Do [in pharmacy] a name given to ſeveral compoſitions 

wherein red roſes are an ingredient. _ FED Rs = 
DiakxHO'EA [diarrbte, Fr. diarrea, It. and Sp. diarrhea, Lat. %- 
7a, of dia, through, and pew, Gr. to flow] a flux or looſeneſs of the 

belly, without inflammation or ulceration of the entrails; whereby a 

on goes frequently to ſtool, and is cured either by purging off the 


the cauſe or reſtringing the bowels. Quincy. 


Diarreor'TIC, adj. promoting the flux or looſeneſs of the belly, 
without an inflammation, ſolutive, purgative. | 

DiarTHRO'SLS LN p, of Ji, and g Ngo, Gr. a joint] a kind 
ef looſe jointing of bones, which ſerve for ſenſible motions. 

Diary, fubſt. ¶ diaria, It. and Sp. diarium, Lat.] an accounten- 
tered in a book in writing what paſſes every day; a journal or day- 
book. I go on in my intended diary. Tatler. | | 1 
Diary, adj. [of dies, Lat.] of or pertaining to a day. 

DrazaTY'RION, Lat. an electuary whereof the chief ingredient is 
ſatyrion or rag- wort. 8 | | 

Diasco'RpÞ1uUm, Lat. an electuary of which the chief ingredient is 
the herb ſcordium. | | | | 

DiasgBE“sT ES, Lat. [in pharmacy] an electuary wherein ſebeſtes 
arethe baſis. | 

Diask'xxa, Lat. a compoſition made of ſenna. 

DiaseoLe'T1CuM, Lat. a medicine made of cummin. 

Dias ru [in ancient muſic] a name given to a ſimple interval, in 
contradiſtinction to a compound interval, which they call a ſyſtem. 


pulling aſunder. 2. A widening or ſtretching out. 

DiasroLs [in anotamy] dilatation or diſtenſion, a term uſed to ex- 
preſs that motion of the heart and arteries, whereby thoſe parts dilate 
and dfiend themſelves, the contrary of which is Hole. The ſyſtole 
ſeems to reſemble the forcible bending of a ſpring, and the dia/tole its 
lying out again to its natural ſtate. Ray. 

DiazToLs [with grammarians] a figure, whereby a word that is 
naturally ſhort is made long. | 

DiasToLE [with rhetoricians] a figure when ſome other word, and 
lometimes two words, are put between two of the ſame kind; as, Dit 
mea vota, dit au tiere Lyce, Horace. Duc age, duc ad nos, &c. This 
fgure is by the Latins called /eparatio. | 


OS 2 implies (ſays Bruno) a /ight removal of the joint from its 
er ſeat. | | | | 
VIASTYLE [of d and, and $a, Gr. a pillar ; in architecture] a 
building where the pillars ſtand at the diſtance of three of their diameters. 
IASY'RMUS LV , Gr.] a drawing or pulling aſunder; alſo a 
reproach or taunting ; a handſome and ſmart manner of jeering. Dio- 
. Longin. de Sublim. cap. 38. p. 206. Ed. Toll. o $aoveps; Sc. The 
1 is the encrea/e or amplifying of an extenuation. APPENDIX 
al Theſaur, H. Stephan. 6c. Query, if Longinus did not intend, 
5 an inſtance of this figure ; © He hada field with 4% earth upon it 
an a Laconic epiſtle? That moſt judicious critic Dr. Pearce, in his 
8 Longinus, ſays, that the diafyrmus in that author is a figure, 
0 which the orator refutes (what his adverſaries object) by way of 
mater Pearce, Longin. Ed. Londin. p. 112. | 
. "ASY RTIC [Hahrticum, Lat.] a biting or reproachful taunt 
pon the equivocation of a word. See above. | 
er sis [of diarανν, Gr. to ſtretch out] a diſtenſion of any ſort, 
5 arly of a limb, in caſe of fracture; when ſtretched (ſays Bru- 
rom the lower part, and held firm above. | 


nes, when th * 
A ealily and ſtrongly, ſuch as is in 


, C. 
leben. Lat. [%alnprorc, of da, throughly, and ugs, Gr. to 
leaf preſerve] the art of preſerving health ; which by the way is the 
3 excellent poem on this important ſubject, by Dr. Armſtrong, 
fur) a ©5SARON [Fr. It. and Lat. of d, through, and reooagur, Gr. 
Laer, word intimating that an interval is compoſed of a 
. a leſſer tone, and one greater ſemitone, the ratio of which 
EN a It is called in muſical compoſition a perfect fourth. 
Rein ARON, any compolition that conſilts of four ingredients. 
Don MERON, Lat. a compoſition of dates. 
Berta, Lat. (indie, Gr.) diſpolition or conſtitution. 


Dia"sroLE [da, Gr ] 1. A diſtinction, a dividing, ſeparating or 


DiasrRE"MMa [of $acpepw, Gr. to turn aſide] a diſtortion or lax- 


ks lark xEsis, Lat. [of d nen, Gr.] a good conſtruction of the 


510 


 DraTues3s [with phyſicians] the natural or preternatural diſpofi- 
_ of the body, that inclines us to the performance of all natural 
ions. | 

Drarux'axun, Lat. [Ja9upor, of huga, Gr. a gate or door] a fſkreeri 
or fence of boards, &c. to keep out the wind; an incloſure before a 
door, as in churches, &c. 

1a"TON1, Lat, corner-ſtones, band or prepend ſtones. 

DiarTo'nie [diatonique, Fr. diatonico, Sp. diatonicus, Lat. of d a, and 
rere, Gr. a tone] the ordinary ſort of muſic, which proceeds by dif- 
ferent tones, either in aſcending or deſcending. It contains only the 
two greater and leſſer tones, and the greater ſemitone. Harris. 

DiaTonic Mufir, one of the three methods of ſinging uſed by the 
ancients, and the moſt natural of them, in reſpe& that it makes eaſy 
intervals, by which it is rendered more plain than the other iwo, 
which are chromatic and enharmonic. 

Dia ro'xus Hypaton, the muſical note called D /ol-re, 

DraToxus Mejor, the note called Ge. ſol re-ut. | 

Diaro'xvicun, or DiaTonum, Lat. a kind of ſong proceeding 
by different tones and ſemi-tones, either in aſcending or deſcending, 
more natural and leſs forced than other ſorts of muſic, Plain Song. 

DriaTRA'GACANTH, a compoſition in which gum tragacanth is the 
* ingredient. | | 

1ATRI'BIA, or DIaTRIBE, Lat. [ren, Gr.] a continued diſ- 
_— or diſputation ; alſo the place where diſputations, &c. are 
eld. 

DiaTer'sus [of J, Gr. and rribus, Lat. three] a compoſition 
made up of three ſorts of ſaunders. | 

Draratr' ros, or DiaTRITION, Lat. of Gr. three days faſting, ab- 
ſtinence tor three days. . 

Diaruv'RBITn, an electuary of turbitb. | | 

Diarv'posis, Lat. [$@Tvrwur;, Gr. a thorough impreſſion] an in- 
formation or inſtruction; alſo a deſcription. 3 

DiaTy'eos1s [in rhetoric] a figure, by which a thing is ſo lively 
deſcribed, that it ſeems to be ſet as it were before our eyes. Longinus 
de SUBLIM. in his 2oth ſection, has given us a fine inftance of the 
diatyp:frs, from one of the orations of Demoſthenes. But, after all; 


Homer and VIII, among the ancients, and our Mil ron and 


SHAKESPEARE, among the moderns, are the greateft maſters of this 
DESCRIPTIVE kind, | E | 
Diaxv“LALoꝝs, Lat. a medicine made of the wood of aloes. 
D1az1'xz1eeR, a medicine made of ginger. x | 
Diazev'tic 7one [of dia, and Cvywun, Gr. todisjoin ; in the ancient 
Greek muſic] that which disoined two fourths on each fide of it, and 
which being joined to either make a fifth. This is in our muſic from 
Ato B. They allowed to this diazeutic tone, which is our la, mi, the 


proportion of 9 to 8, as being the unalterable difference of the fifth 
and fourth. Harris. | | | | | Y 

Dia"zoma [Sviatupe, Gr.] a girdle; alſo the fame as the dia- 
Phragma. | | | 

Dr'ssLE {from dipfel, Du. a ſharp point. Sinner. From dapple. 
Junius; with gardeners] a pointed tool SS making holes to plant in. 
Dips, a play among children, It ſeems the ſame with dilfore ; 
Which ſee. i | | 

Dr'ssToxE, st. a little ſtone which children throw at another 


ſtone. Little girls exerciſe whole hours together, and take abundance 


of pains to be expert at 4%, one. Locke. 
 Dr'ea, Lat. a proceſs or action at law. 

Dica ſin old records] a tally for accounts. | 
Dic cry, or Dicactovsxess [dicacitas, Lat.] talkativeneſs, 
pertneſs, ſaucineſs; alſo buffoonery, drollery. 
 Dicx, the plural of die. See DiE. . 

To Dice, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to play with dice. I diced 
not above ſeven times a week. Shakeſpeare. 

Dr'czBox [of dice and box] the box from which dice are thrown. 
Thumping the table with a dicebox. Addiſon. 

D1'ces [from ice] a player at dice, 

They make marriage vows 4 
| As falſe as dicers oaths. Shakeſpeare. 5 
Dien [this word ſeems to be corrupted from at, for do it. Jobn- 


Jon] Rich men fin and I eat roots. Much good dich thy good heart, 


Apemantus. Shakeſpeare. | | 
icnoPaY'a, Lat. [of dixa, double, and pre, Gr. to grow] a 
fault in the hairs when they ſplit. Caſtell. Rey, _ : 

Dicnor “us [A xegν, Gr. 7. e. compounded of two choreus's] 
a foot in verſe, either Greek or Latin, which conſiſts of four ſyllables, 
of which the firſt and third are long, and the ſecond and fourth ſhort ; 
as, comprobare. 5 Rk 

To Dicyo'rowmrze, Gr. [Axerouen, Gr.] to cut or divide into t2vs 

arts. | 
n Dicho“rouvs, Lat. [in botanic writers] is uſed of ſuch plants, 
whoſe ſtalk divides into t4vo parts, as walerinella, corn-ſallet. | 

Dicno'rour, Gr. [with rhetoricians] a dividing a ſpeech or dif- 
courſe into tevo parts. An affection of dichotomies, trichotomies, ſe- 
vens, twelves. Watts, EIS ; 

D1'cxens [prob. a contraction of dewilkins, deeikins, dickeng, i. e. 
little ee a ſort of an adverbial exclamation, meaning the ſame as 
devil, but I know not whence derived. Johnſon. As, od dickens, 1 
know not what the dickens his name is. Shakeſpeare. Gongreve uſes 
it alſo, 


Di'ckeR of Leather [dicra, low Lat.] a quantity containing ten 


hides. | | : 
Diczo'locy mA Gr.] a pleading one's cauſe, and play - 
ing the advocate for. | | 3 | 
Dic Lo [in rhetoric] a figure whereby the juſtice of a cauſe 
is ſet forth in as few words as may be. : 
DicoTy'Lepon [with botaniſts] a term uſed of plants, which 
ſpring with two ſeed leaves oppoſite to each other, as the generality of 
plants have. S 
1 Drcra Ferri [in doomſday-book] a quantity of iron, conſiſting of 
ten bars. 
Dr'exoros [ dngeros, Gr.] a pulſe that beats twice. 
Dicta'msn [of di&o, Lat.] a preſcript or rule; but moſt pro- 
periy a leſſon or ſhort diſcourſe which a ſchoolmaſter dictates to his 
ars. 
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Drera'uxvu, or Dier Amuvs, Lat. (erahsen, or Jierapros, Gr.) 
dittander, dittany, or garden-ginger. An herb of ſmgular virtue for 
_ expelling poiſon. | R 2 
0 Sr. verb af. C dicker, Fr. dettare, It. dictar, Sp. dicta- 

tum, ſap. of dicto, Lat.] to tell another what to write, to indite, to 
teach or ſhew ſomething to another with authority, to declare with 
confidence. ; 3 

Drctares, ſalſt. ¶ dictata, Lat.] precepts, inſtructions, rules de- 
livered with authority. | A 
 Drera'riI0N [from diate] the act or practice of pronouncing or 
dictating of any thing to another. 


Dicta'tor [difateur, Fr. dittatore, It. ditador, Sp. of dictator, 


Lat.] 1. One whoſe credit or authority enables him to direct the opi- 
nions or conduct of others. The di&ator of principles, and teacher of 
unqueſtionable truths. Locke. 2. One inveſted with abſolute authority. 
They all commit the care 
And management of this main enterprize 
To him, their great d/#ator. Milton. 

Dicraror [among the ancient Romans] a ſovereign magiſtrate, 
from whom no appeal was allowed; who was never cheſen, but when 
the commonwealth was in /ome imminent danger or trouble; had the or- 
dering both of war and peace, and the power of life and death. His 
command was to laſt but half a year, but the ſenate had power to 
continue it; otherwiſe he was obliged to ſurrender up his office, upon 
pain of treaſon, 


Abbe Vertot obſerves, that „ Titus Largius was the firſt Roman, 


who, under the title of di&ator, arrived at this ſupream dignity, which 
we may regard as an ab/o/ute monarchy within a republic, though of a 
ſhort continuance : and that after his authority was expired, he was 
accountable to none for whatever he did during his adminiſtration.“ 
Rewolut. de la Repub. Romain. Liv. 1. p. 68. To which I may add, 
he ſeems to have been poſſeſſed of the ſame power with that of the 
Roman emperors, but with this difference, of being cheſen pro re ndta, 


and limited as to duration. It is therefore a really dif:n& form of 


government, and as ſuch mentioned by Tacitus, and as ſuch, not without 
reaſon, ſuppoſed by expoſitors to be ce of the /even heads, which 
the wild beaſt, perſonating the Latin empire, bore in St. John's Reve- 
lation, cap. xvii. v. 9, 10. compared with cap. xiii. v. 1. and cap. 
xii. v. 3. | 


a dictator, or dictating, authoritative, dogmatical, overbearing. A 
dictatorial ftyle. Watts. 

Dicra“TRIx, Lat. a female dictator. 
DiIicrA“ToRSHIT, or PIc rA“ TURE [difatenr, Fr. 
dadura, Sp. of dictatura, Lat.] 1. The office and dignity of a dictator. 
A kind of dickatorſpip. Wotton, 2. Overbearing authority, inſolent 
confidence. This is that perpetual di#atorfip which is exerciſed by 
Lucretius, though often in the wrong. Dryden. | 

Di'crionary [difionnaire, Fr. dizionario, It. dicionario, Sp. of 
dictionarium, Lat.] a collection of all the words in a language, or of 
the terms of art in any ſcience, explained and commonly digeſted in 


an alphabetical order. A dictionary or nomenclature is a collection 


of words. Watts. 5 

To Drerirart [difitatum, ſup. of dictito, Lat] to ſpeak often. 
DicTyYor'pes, Lat. [of %Tvoy, a net, and «9, Gr. ſhape] a 

muſcle, &c. in form reſembling a net. | 


Dio; ſee To Do. [did, Sax.] 1. The preterite of 4. Thou 


canſt not ſay I did it. Shakeſpeare. 2. The ſign of the preter imperfect 


tenſe, or perfect. When did his pen or learning fix a brand? Dry- 
den. 3. Sometimes uſed empharically ; as, I did really reſpect him 
as my benefactor. | 


Dipa'cTtic, or Dipa'cticat [didaFtigue, Fr. of Nd e., from 
9:3zoxw, Gr. to teach] ſerving to teach or explain the nature of things, 


doctrinal, inſtructive, giving precepts ; as, a didactic piece is that which 
gives rules for any art. I he means are didactical, demonſtrating the 
truth of the goſpel. Yard on Infidelity. 1) 
Dipa"cTicalLy [of dida#ica!] inſtructively, preceptively. 
DibarrER, [duk- dapper, Du.] the name of a bird that dives in- 
to the water. | 
Dipa'scalic [8arxanz0», of nIzoxux9-, a maſter, from 09uoxw, 


Gr. to teach] pertaining to a maſter, or teacher, giving precepts in 


any art, didactic. Under what ſpecies the poem may be comprehend- 
ed, whether didaſcalic or heroic, I leave to the judgment of the cri- 
tics. . Prov, | | 8 
To Di'poEx [diddern, 'Feut, zerrern, H. Ger. ] to ſhiver with cold; 
a provincial word. Skinner, | | 
| ME. the ſecond perlon of the preter imperfe& tenſe of h. See 
D. | | 
Drop vMO C, Gr.] twins, or any thing that is double; in a- 
natomy, the es. | . 
DipymorTo'cia, Lat. [%vporoma, of die, twins, and Toxew, 
Gr. to bring forth] a bearing twins. 
Dre, /ubf. plur. Dice [, Fr. dis, Wel. ] 1. A ſmall cube marked 
_ its faces, with numbers from one to ſix, to play with. 2. Hazard, 
chance. | 


His harder fortune was to fall 5 
Under my ſpear : ſuch is the die of war. Spenſer. 
Thy fortune turned the Jie. Dryden. | 


3. Any cubical body in general. 

Dix, t. plur. DiEs, the ſtamp uſed in coining. Variety of 
dies uſed by Wood in * his money. Swift. 

Dix [with architects] the middle of a pedeſtal, wiz. that part that 
lies between the, baſes and the corniſh. | 

Dir [in geography] a town in France, in the province of Dauphiny, 
ſituated on the river Drome, 22 miles ſouth of Grenoble. 

To Dix, verb add. Ideag, Sax. a colour] to tinge, ſtain or colour. 
Marriage, though it fullies not, it ates. Dryden, 
Die, /. [from the verb] colour, tincture, hue. The cheeks 
take the die of the paſſions. Collier. | 

To Dix, verb neut. Ide adian, Sax. ] 1. To loſe life, to expire, to 
paſs into anather ſtate of exiſtence. 2. To periſh by violence or 
diſeaſe. -Tt grieves me not to dir, but it grieyes me that thou art the 
murtherer. Ney. 3. It has by before an inſtrument of death, 4. 
Of before a diſeaſe. Infected with a diſeaſe, and died of it. Wiſeman. 
5. For, generally before a privative cauſe, and / before a poſitive. 


DicTaTo'R1at, or DicTa'Tory [difatorins, Lat.] pertaining to 


dittatura, It. di- 


free princes, eccleſiaſtical and temporal, Raleigh. 


DIE 
Dies for thirſt. Addiſon. Died of his fall. Addiſon, 6. T0 
to periſh, to come to nought. If any ſovereignty had bee 
in Adam, it would have died with him. Locke. 7, To fink 5g 
His heart died with him, and he became as a ſtone. 1 Sanne, 8 
mong divines] to periſh eternally. So long as God ſpall le 
long hall the damned die. Hakeneell. 9. To languiſh with fe 
or tenderneſs. | © Wie 
To ſounds of heav'nly harps ſhe des away, 
And melts in viſions of eternal day. Pope. 

10. To vaniſh. Smaller ſtains and blemiſhes may die away and di 
appear. Addiſon. 11. [In the language of lovers] to languiſh i. 
affection. In love letters they die for Rebecca. Tatler. 12. To vols 
as any vegetable. Except a corn of wheat fall into the proung „ 
it abideth alone; but if it e it bringeth forth much fruit. $, + Fa 
13. To become vapid or dead, as liquor. Jh 

Dik'oku, a town of the Auſtrian Netherlands, in the provin 
me about three miles _—_ of Bruſſels. tank. 

IEM Claufit Extremum, Lat. [in law] a writ lying f 
holds lands the king, either by ret de 4 rota 45 
dies under or at full age: this writ is directed to the ben ch. 
county, to enquire of what eſtate he was poſſeſſed, who is the » N 
and of what value the land is. * 
IE'NNIAL, ach. [diennis, Lat.] of or pertaining to two y 

De DiE IN 7 Lat. from day to 72 ; e 

DiE E, a port town of France, ſituated on the Britiſh channel. 3 
bout 3o miles north of Rouen, and nearly oppoſite to the port of 
Rye in England. | | 

Di“EPHoIl Dr, a city of Weſtphalia, in Germany, ſituated zt the 
north end of Dummer-lake, 35 miles fouth of Brenien; ſubject tothe 
king of Great-Britain, as elector of Hanover. 5 ; 

Dr [from to die] verh ad. one who follows the trade of dyin 
Coblers, ders, and ſhoemakers, gave public ſhows to the peopfe. 
Arbuthnet. | 885 | 2 

Di'Es, Lat. a day. | 
_ Dies Comitiales, Lat. [among the Romans] days of the meety 
of the people, marked in the almanack or calendar with the le. 
ter C. | 

Dizs Comperendini, Lat. [among the Romans] days of adjourn. 


be hh, 


ment, being in number 20, which were granted by the prætor gr 


judge to the parties, after a hearing on both ſides, either to inform 
more fully, or to clear themſelves. 

Dies Datus, Lat [in law] a reſpit given by the court to the de- 
fendant, | 

Dies Faſti, Lat. [among the Romans] pleading days, during which 


the prætor might hold a court, and adminiſter juſtice, 


Dis Fe/i, Lat. [among the Romans] holy days, upon which the 
people were either employed in offering ſacrifices, or elſe following 
their diverſions. 1 8 | 

Diks Interciſi, or Dies Interociſi, Lat. [among the Romans] were 
days, part of which was ſpent in the performance of ſacred rites, and 
the other part in the adminiſtration of juſtice, and were marked in the 
calendar with the letters E. N. 5 | 

Dies Jui, Lat. among the Romans] 3o days commonly granted 
to enemies, after the proclamation of war againſt them; before the 
expiration of which time, they did not enter the territories, or pro- 
ceed to any act of hoſtility. Fn 

Dres Nzfafti, Lat. [among the Romans] days counted unlucky, 
on which they heard no law matters, nor called any aſſemblies of the 
people. | 

Dis Preliares, Lat, among the Romans] certain days, during 
which it was permitted to engage an enemy. 

Dits non Preliares, Dies Atri, Lat. [among the Romans] unfor- 
tunate days, on which they avoid fighting a battle, on account of ſome 


loſs they had ſuffered on thoſe days. 


Dips Senatorii, Lat. [among the Romans] days on which the {e- 


nate aſſembled about the affairs of the commonwealth. 


Dies Stati, Lat. 
ſuits. 

Diss Juridici, Lat. [in law] legal days, are all days in bank, con- 
tinuance, eſſoin days and others, which are given to the parties in 
court during the term. | 

Dies non Furidici ſin law] illegal days; ſuch on which no plets 


[a law term] the laſt days of adjournment in lau. 


are held in any court of juſtice, viz. all Sundays, and certain part: 


cular days in terms, as Aſcenſion-day, in Eafter-term ; that of Join 
the Baptiſt, in Trinity-term ; thoſe of All Saints and All-Souls id 


Michaelmas-term ; the purification of the Virgin Mary, in Eilan 


term. a | | 
Dies Marchie [i. e. the day of the marches] the day of meeting 
or congreſs between the Engliſh and Scotch ; formerly appointed to 
be held annually on the borders or marches, for adjuſting all difter- 
ences, and preſerving the articles of peace. 
Dr'e31s, Lat. [dies, Gr.] a tranſmiſſion or ſending through. 
8 muſic] is the diviſion of a tone below a ſemi-tone, dt 
an interval, conſiſting of a lower or imperfect ſemi- tone, 2. 2. the 
placing of a tone, where there ought to be only a ſemi-tone. 
Diesrs Fnharmonical ſin muſic] thedifference between the great. 
er and the leſſer ſemi-tone. Dieſes are the leaſt ſenſible diviſions 0 
a tone, and are marked on the ſcore in the form of St. Andrews 
croſs. | | 
Dixsis, Lat. [in printing] this mark (t), called alſo a do 
er. | | 
iE'SFITER, a name given to Jupiter, 
Diksr, a town of 75 Tail Netherlands, in the e of 
Brabant, fituated on the river Demer, 15 miles north-ea 
Louvain. | | | ack, 
Dr'er [Miete, Fr. dieta, It. Sp. and Lat. Game, Gr.] of fare 1 
nouriſhment; victuals. They car'd for no other delicacy © * 
curioſity of Hier, than to maintain life. Ratkrigh. 2. A Dun gti, f 
of living. When the food is regulated by the rules of me yr * 
the care or prevention of a diſeaſe, I recommend rather ſome 
for certain ſeafons, than frequent uſe of phyſte. Bacon. | my 
Dizr [from dies, an appointed day, Sinner; from fs 
German word, ſignifying a multitude. Tanin] a general afſe F 
the eſtates of Germany. A diet or an aſſembly of the eſtates 0 
Tg 


uble 


DIF 


1 } a8. from the ſubſt.] 1. To keep a perſon to 

To | hen as aal diet, by the rules of medicine. We 
gel a bealhy body into a, conſumption, by plying it with 
ht inſtead of food. Swift. 2. To give food to in general. I'm 


100 led to diet my revenge. Shakeſpeare. 3. To give one his diet, 


to board. „ , 1. To eat by rules of phyfic. 2. To eat, to 
= 2 8 "Spare faſt that oft with gods doth diet. Milton. 
=_ Ta, barb. Lat. [old records] a day's work. 


Diet Rationabilis, Lat. a reaſonable day's journey. 


Ditg'rary [from diet] treating of, or pertaining to a regular pre- 
* [of diet, and drink) drink made with medicinal in- 
ants, The lady's diet-drinks, Locke. . ; ; 
Fires, Val. (of dict! 1. One who preſcribes rules in eating. 
2. One who prepares food by phyſical rules. | | 

He ſauc d our broth as Juno had been ſick, 

And he her deten. egy hot" 

Ditrs'ric, or DIETE'TICAL, adj. [diailnhix©., from q ala, Gr.] 

[taining to a regular or preſcribed diet. A dietetical caution. Brown. 
Sects in the dieletic philoſophy. Arbuthnor. „ 

NDiz'ro, a town in the circle of the Upper Rhine, in Germany, 
rated on the river Lohn, 20 miles north of Mentz ; ſubject to the 
houſe of Naſſau-Orange. 8 
Dieu Er om ROT T, Fr. [i. e. God and my right] the motto of 
the arms of England; this king Edward I. took, to ſignify that he 
held not his kingdom of any mortal in vaſſalage. 1 PREY, on 

Dieu ſon Ad (a law phraſe] 7. e. the act of God, it being a max- 
im in law, that the act of God ſhall not be a prejudice to any man; 
as for inſtance, if a houſe being thrown down by a tempeſt, the leſſee 
hall be free from an action of waſte, and ſhall alſo have the liberty to 
take timber to build it again, 

Diez vomeNON [Sinfeoymeroy, Gr.] a figure in rhetoric, in which 
ſextral clauſes of a fentence have relation to one verb; as, whoſe low 
condition, mean fortune, filthy nature, is obnoxious to treaſon. 

DiezEvGMENON Note [in muſic] the note called E-Ja-mi. 

DizzeEVoCMENON Paranete in muſic] the note called D-/a-/ol-re.' 

Dirra'MaBLE, for defamable F diffamabilis, Lat.] that is capable, 
or may be defamed or ſlandered. p 

Dirrama'TION [for defamation} a taking away a perſon's good 
name. | | 
Direa'marory [for defamatory] ſlanderous. 

To Dirra'me [for defame, diffamo, Lat.] to ſlander, to ſcanda- 
De. | 5 | | | 

Direannea'TION, Lat. the parting of a cake ; a folemnity uſed 
among the ancient Romans, at the divorcemant of a man and his 
wife. | | | 
To D᷑'rrx, verb neut. [differer, Fr. differire, It. diferenciar, Sp. 
of ziffero, Lat.] 1. To be unlike, to have properties or qualities not 
the ſame with any other perſon or thing. How the hero ers from 
the brute. Addi/on. 2. To contend, to be at variance; commonly 
having abi before the perſon to whom we differ. Rather to gain, 
than to irritate thoſe who 4% fer with you in their ſentiments. Aadiſon. 


3. To be of a contrary opinion; commonly with from. It is free to 


dl fer from one another in our opinions. Burnet's Theory. EHP 
Drecznexce, Fr. [differenza, It. diferencia, Sp. of differentia, 
Lat.] 1. State of being diſtinct from ſomething elſe, oppoſed to iden- 
tity. Where the faith of the holy church is one, a difference between 
cultoms doth no harm. Hooker. 2. The quality by which one differs 
from another. Nobility or difference from the vulgar. Raleigh. 3. 
The diſproportion between one thing and another, cauſed by the qua- 
lities of each. Here might be ſeen a great difference between men 
pracus'd to fight, and men accuſtom'd only to ſpoil. Hayward. 4. A 
diſpute, a controverſy, variance, a quarrel. He is weary of his life, 
that hath a difference with any of them. Sardys. 5. Diſtinction. Make 
a diference between the guilty and the innocent. Adi/on.. 6. Point 
in queſtion, cauſe or ground of controverſy. | | 
Are you acquainted with the difference 
That holds this preſent queſtion in the court. Shakeſpeare 
DiyrersNCE [wich logicians] is an Hential attribute, which be- 
longs to any /pecies, which is not found in the genus, and is the univer- 
tal idea of that ſpecies. As for example, body and Joul in hu- 
Aan nature, are favs ſpecies of $UBSTANCE, Which in their ideas do 
contain ſomething more than is in that ſubſtance ; for in a body is 
my ® di enertice, or power of making reſiſtance to impreſſed force. 
wap In a ſoul or ſpirit, the power of volition, and putting body 
= motion; and by this efertial difference, theſe two ſpecies of ſub- 
mee are diſtinguiſhed. See D1 acris1s, compared with the words 
3 Incommunicable, BecoTTEN, and Co-IMMENSE. And 
we LI St. Baſil formed a juit Dracr1$s1s, would he have af. 
_— at the 821. y-Ex1sTENT Being, and another, pRoDUCED by 
—— Bows _ be 39O-] one SPECIES? | 
With mathematicians] is the remainder, when one 
we ns ro 8 —— eee c e , on 
2 of Longitude of tau Places on the Earth [in ra 
8 an — the equator, comprehended between hy ena 0 
'FFERENCE of e Sur, Ec. [in aſtronomy] is the difference 
yn th righ and oblique „ of the i, or planet. N 
. — in heraldry] are certain additaments to coats of 
Younge: ee ny 1s added or altered to diſtinguiſh the 
"cs tom the elder; or to ſhew'how far they remove 


m the nrins; « ; 

the res, the mullet, . Theſe differences are nine, viz. the label, 
Places, *1ght-foil, and the crois-moline ; all which ſee in their 
Anci . 8 

Weg Di FFERENCES [in coat armour] were bordures of all 
label, mullet, manor 2p lin coat armour] are the creſcent, file or 


re'sa D 
When 1FFERENCE between will you buy and will you ſell. 
* on hs their goods to ſale, they are apt to be undervalued ; 
* Mary, when a man ſeels a commodity, the ſeller will 
| Price; the ſureſt rule is given in another proverb, 


Bux at warke: and (ell at home, 


the martlet, the annulet, the fleur-de-lis, the 


To Dir RNCE e e Fr. differenziare, It.] to make 4 
difference between, to diſtinguiſh one thing from another, Nothibg 


. differences the courage of Mneltheus from that of Sergeſthus. Pape. 


Dr'rrERENT [Fr. differente, It, diferente, Sp, and Port. of differens, 
Lat.] 1. Divers, various, diſtin, not identical. Theſe, to different 
men, are very different things. Locke, 2. Having many contrary 
qualities, | 

The Britons change | 

Sweet native home for unaccuſtom'd air 

And other climes, where rent food and ſoil 

Portend diſtempers. J. Philips. 
3. Unlike, not ſimilar. Men are as different from each other, as the 
regions in which they are born are different. Dryden. 


DirrRRETNVTIAL, ſubft. of any quantity, is the fluxion of that 
quantity. | | | 

DirFERE'NTIAL Quantity, adj. [of different ; in the higher geo- 
metry] an infinitely ſmall quantity, or particle of a quantity ſo 


ſmall, as to be incommenſurable thereto, or leſs than any aſſignable 
one. | | 


D1iFFERENTIAL Calculus [in geometry] a method of differencing 


quantities, that is, of finding a differential, or that infinitely ſmall 
quantity, which taken an infinite number of times, is equal to a 
given quantity. See FLux1onNs. | | 
Dir rEXENTIAL [of the firſt power or degree] is that of an ordi- 
nary quantity, as d Xx. \ 
DieFERENT1aL [of the ſecond power] is an infiniteſimal of a dif- 
"__ quantity of the firſt degree, as 4 d x, or dx dx, or d x3 
C. N 
DirrERENTIAL [of the third power, Cc. ] is an infiniteſimal 
of a differential quantity of the ſecond power, as 4 4 d x, or d x=, 


Co 
DirrERENTIAL [in the doctrine of logarithms] the doctrine of tan- 
gents. - 

DirFeRENTIO-DIFFERENTIAL Calculus, is a method of differencing 
differential quantities, as the ſign of a differential is the letter 4, that 
of a differential of 4 x, is dd x, and the differential of 4 dA, ddd x, 
ord* x, di x, Oc. | | 

Dr FFERENTLY, adv. [of different] in a different manner. 

Di'rrrRRNTNESS [of different] difference. 

Di'ererinNG. See DIFFERENT. _ | 

Dr'FFERINGLY, adv. [of differing] in a different manner. Boyle 


uſes it. 


Dri'rricil, adj. [of dificilis, Lat.] 1. Difficult, net obvious; a 
word little uſed. Ot difici/ apprehenſion. Glanville. 2. Hard to be 


perſuaded, ſcrupulous. Finding the pope &d#ffci/e in granting the diſ- 


penſation. Bacon. 


Dr'rricilxESss [of ici] difficult to be perſuaded into compli- 
ance. Bacon uſes it. 0 | | | 
 Dr'rricuur [diffcile, Fr. and It. diffci!, Sp. difficulteſs, Port. diffi- 
cilis, Lat.] 1. Uneaſy, troubleſome, vexatious. 2. Crabbed, pee- 
viſh, hard to pleaſe. 3. Hard to be performed or underſtood, not 
eaſy. It is difficult in the eyes of this people. Zachoriab. 

Di'eF1CULTLY, «dv. from difficult} hardly, with difficulty. 

Di'rricurry, or Di'rricuLTNess [difficulte, Fr. diffculta, It. 
diffcultad, Sp. of diffcnltas, Lat.] 1. Hardneſs to be performed, that 
which is not eaſy. They miſtake diffeulties for impoſſibilities. South. 
2. Hardneſs; oppoſed to facility. A work of labour and difficulty. 
Rogers. 3. Diſtreſs, oppoſition. 

Thus by degrees he roſe to Jove's imperial ſeat, 
Thus &fficulties prove a foul legitimately great. Dryden. 
4. Trouble, perplexity, uneaſineſs of circumſtances. They lie at pre- 


ſent under ſome difficulties. Addiſon. 5. Objection, cavil. Raiſing 


diffculties concerning the myſteries in religion. Sewife; 6. A difficult 
caſe, point, or queſtion. 

To Direr've [deffier, Fr. diffidare, It. of diffide, Lat.] to miftruſty 
to doubt, to diſpair, to have no confidence in. The man &diffides in 
his own augury. Dryden. | | 

DYFyripence, or DrrFipENTNEss [deffiarice, Fr. diffidenza, It. of 
diffdentia, Lat.] diſtruſt, ſuſpieiouſneſs, timidity. There was a gene- 
ral diffidence every where. Bacon. | | 

Dr'rr1iDexT { defiant, Fr. diffidente, It. of diffidens, Lat.] diſtruſtful, 
ſuſpicious, jealous, fearful, not certain, not confident. N am not ſo 
di ſident of myſelf, as brutally to ſubmit to any man's dictates. King 
Charles. OY | | 

DrreipenTLy, adv. [from diſiaent] diſtruſtſully, ſuſpiciouſly. 

To Dieei'xD [| diffindo, Lat.] to cut or cleave aſunder. 

Dir riss ien [cf io, of di nd, Lat. Ithe act of cleaving aſunder. 
Dir rl Trion [A Hatum, ſup. of difflo, from dis, and fo, Lat. to 
blow] a blowing or puffing away. Ny 

Dirrrariox [in chemiſtry] is when ſpirits raiſed by heat are 
blown by a fort of bellows in the oppoſite camera or arch of the fur- 
nace, and there found congealed. 1 | 
 DreeLvence, or Di'rrLuencY [diffuentia, Lat.] the act or qua- 
lity of flowing abroad, or divers ways, the effect of fluidity ; oppoſed 
to conſiſtency. Brown uſes difiuency. | 

D!xri vent [diffinens, Lat.] looſe and ready to fall aſunder, flow- 
ing every way, not fixt or conſiſtent. 

Di'xx.,vous [une Lat.] flowing forth, abroad or ſeveral 
ways. | | 

iFFLU'VIUM, Lat. a falling off, a flowing down. 

Dirrluviun [Lat. in botany] a diſtemper in trees, whereby they 


loſe their bark. 


Di'rrorm [difformis, from forma, Lat. ſhape] having parts of a 
different ſtructure, unlike; a word uſed: in oppoſition to uniform, and 
* chat there is no manner of regularity in the form or appearance 
cf a thing. Unequal refractions of difform rays. New!on. 

Dirroau Flowers [with floriſts) ſuch flowers as are not of the 
ſame figure all round, or have their fore and back parts, as alſo their 
right and left parts unlike. ; ; : 

Dirrokuirv [of difform] difference of form, irregularity. Dif- 
formity from the primitive rule. Brown. : 1 99dh + 

Dirrra'Ncursement [franchiſe, Fr.] the act of taking the privi- 
leges from a city. HM. | 
_ Dr'yevcovs [difiuges, Lat.] that flieth divers ways. "3 
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DIG 


To Ditrv'xp, verb ad. ¶ diſfunds, Lat.] to pour out, to ſcatter 
abroad; alſo to diffuſe or ſpread abroad. 


To Dirru'se, verb af. [diffuſum, ſup. of diſfundo, from dis, and 


funds, Lat. to pour] 1. To pour any liquid out on a plane, ſo that 
it runs every way. Theſe waters would 4. fuſe themſelves every way. 
Burnet's Theory. 2. To ſpread here and there, to diſperſe. No fect 
wants its apoltles to Opry and diffuſe it. Decay of Piety. : 
Dirrusz [4 us, Fr. diffuſo, It. difiſo, Sp. diſfiſus, Lat.] 1. Wide- 
ly ſpread. 2. Diffuſive, copious, not conciſe. 
Dirru'skb, part. pag. [from to diffuſe} This word ſeems to have 


ſignified in Shakeſpeare's time, the ſame as wild, uncouth, irregular. 


Jobnßin. 
Swearing and ſtern looks, diffus d attire, 
And every thing that ſeems unnatural. Shakeſpeare. 
Direv'sebLY, adv. [from diffuſed] widely, in a manner ſpread 
every way. | 
Dieev'stLY. 1: Diffuſedly, widely, extenſively. 
piouſly; not coneiſely. a 
Dirru'szDxxss [of diffuſed] the ſtate of being poured forth, diſ- 
erſion. | 
, Diyev'siLE [diffufilis, Lat.] ſpreading abroad, Wc, 
Direv'sion [Fr. diffuftone, It. Air, Sp. of diffuſio, —_ 1. 
The act of pouring out, or ſpreading abroad, the ſtate of being ſcat- 
tered every way, Aperion. Throw light with equal diffuffon. Boyle. 


2. Copiouſneſs of ſtile. | i | 
philoſophers] is the diſperſing the ſubtile efflu- 


2. Amply, co- 


Diyev'sion [with 

vias of bodies into a kind of atmoſphere _— round them. 
Direv'sive [diffuſus, Lat.] 1. A t to ſpread or extend, ſcattered, 

diſperſed. General and dif/ive luſt. South. 2. Having the quality 


of ſcattering a ay every Way. 


an 4 res themſelves wheree'er they paſs. Dryden. 
3. Extended, being in full extenſion. The 4/fufve body of Chriſtians, 
Tillotſon. h 


Dirrv's1vELY, adv. fof d:fufive] extenſively, every way. @_ 
 Dieev'sivexess [of Aue 1. Extenſiveneſs, aptneſs to ſpread 
here and there, the ſtate of being diffuſed. 2. Copiouſneſs, large 
compaſs of expreſſion, not conciſeneſs. The fault I find with a mo- 

dern legend, is its eiue, Addiſon. | | 

To Dio, irr. verb; dug or digged pret. and part. p. dic, a ditch, 
of dician, Sax. bycken, Du. to make a trench about, . Byger, Da.] 1. 

To break or open the ground with a ſpade, pick-ax, &e. Dig now in 
the wall. Ezekie/, 2. Lo form by digging. To fill up the mines that 
you have digged by craft, Whitgift, 3. To pierce with a ſharp 
point in general. | 5 5 
A rav nous vulture in his open'd fide _ 
Her crooked beak and cruel talons try'd ; | 
Still for the growing liver digg his breaſt. Dryden. 
4. To gain by digging. It is digged even out of the higheſt moun- 
tains. Woodward. | | 

To Dis, to cultivate the ground by turning it with a ſpade; 
with 2 emphatical. You cannot dig vp your garden too often. 
Temple. 3 | | 
To Dio up, to throw up that which is covered with earth, 

If 1 digg'd up thy fore-fathers graves, | | 
And hung their rotten coffins up in chains, 
It would not ſlack my ire. Shakeſpeare. 

To Dio, verb Wut. to work with a ſpade, by making holes or 
turning up the ground. They have often dug into lands deſcribed in 
old authors. Addiſon. | | 
Io Dio a badger [with hunters] to raiſe or diſcharge him. | 

Dr'camma [%yapws, Gr.] the letter F, ſo called by grammarians, 
becauſe it ſeems to repreſent a double T, or Greek gamma. 

Di'cany [%yama, of dig, and e-, Gr. marriage] the ſtate of 
being married twice. | | 

Dica'sTrIC [SyargxE-, of I, and yarne, Gr. the belly] having 
a doable belly. | 

Dica'srrrcus [Lat. with anatomiſts] a muſcle ſo called from its 
double belly; it ariſes from tlre proceſs called mammiformis, and is 
inſerted at the inferior part of the lower jaw. | 

D1i'ceRENT, adj. [of digerens, Lat.] having the power of digeſting, 
cauſing digeſtion. | 1 

DickRENTIA [Lat. with phyſicians] digeſtives, medicines which 
digeſt or ripen. OO. | | 

To Dice'sT, verb act. [digerer, Fr. digeſtire, It. digerir, Sp. of di- 
geſtum, ſup. of digero, Lat.] 1. To diſſolve or conco& in the ſtomach, 

ſo as that the various parts of the food may be applied to their proper 
uſe. Organs to digeſt his food. Prior. 2. To diſtribute into diffe- 
rent claſſes, to range methodically. 3. To range methodically in the 
mind; to apply knowledge by meditation to its proper ufes. Learn- 
ing digeſted well. Thomſon. 4. To reduce to any plan or method. 
Digeſted in a play. Shakeſpeare. 5. To receive without loathing or 
unwillingneſs, not to reject. Rudeneſs and barbariſm might the bet- 
ter taſte and dige/? the leſions of civility. Peacham. 6, To receive 
and enjoy. x 
Cornwall and Albany, . 
With my two daughter's dowers, dige the third. 
; prop Shakeſpeare. 
: To Dioksr [with chemiſts] to ſet liquor over a gentle fire, to loften 
eat. ' 
"To D1cesT {with ſurgeons} to bring to maturity, to ripen, to diſ- 
ſe a wound in order to cure. | 

To DictsT, verb neut. to generate matter as a wound does, to 
tend to a cure. h 

Dicz'sTEr [of digeff] 1. One that digeſts or concoQs his food. 
Great eaters and ill dige/lers. Arbuthnot. 2. A ſtrong veſſel or en- 

ine, contrived by Mr. Papin, wherein to boil, with a very ſtrong 
heat, any bony ſubſtances, ſo as to reduce them into a fluid ſtate. 
Quincy. 3. That which cauſes or promotes the concoctive faculty. 
Rue is a great digeſter, Temple. | 


Dicz'sriLE { digeſtibile, It. digeſtibilis, Lat.] capable of being di- 


| geſted, Not digeſtible by the ſtomach. Bacon. 
Di6e'srIBLENESS [of digeſtible] eaſineſs to be digeſted. 
Dicksrion [Fr. and Sp. dige/tione, It. of digeſtio, Lat.] 1. Is 
the concoction of the aliment or food, c. in the ſtomach, or the 


Boyle uſes it. 


.D4:9.-: - 

diſſolution of it, by which it is turned into chyte. V 
trefaction reſembles very much animal digeſtion. Arbuthng; 
duction to a plan, act of methodizing, maturation of a ſchen 
dige/iion of the counſels in Sweden are made in the ſenate 7 
3. The act of diſpoſing a wound to generate matter. 4 Dis ** 
of a wound or ſore to generate matter. e 
Dicx'sriox [with chemiſts] is the infuſing or ſteeping a mixt 
in {ome proper menſtruum or liquor, that is fit to diſſolve it, & f 
as near as poſſible, it may have the ſame effect as a natural hw ry 
geſſion, or maturation of ſome metals, will produce gold. By, 4 

Dice'srive, adj. [digeftif, Fr. digeſtivo, lr. of digeftions. Ly 
1. Helping to digeſt or concoct. Digeſtive preparation. By, 1 
Ripening, generating matter in a wound or ſore, 3. Capable by : 
to ſoften and ſubdue. The ſun digeſtive: by its heat. Hale, g 1. 
thodizing, arranging in the mind. Ripened by di geſlive * . 
fy a | 8 


1GE'STIVENESS [of digeflive} digeſtive faculty. 
Dice'srives, Jubjr. in phyſic | are ſuch medicines as cauſe di fi 
by ſtrengthening and increaſing the tone of the ſtomach. ella, 
External DiczsTives [in ſurgery] are medicaments that diffolys 
ſwellings, or breed laudable matter in a wound. I dreſſed it 0 
* N — | | kay 
IGE'STs [digefles, Fr. digeſtio, It. of digeſta, Lat.] a colled; 
the Roman as 4 eſted os proper 2 by * heyy e 
emperor Juſtinian. The pandect of the civil law, containin the 
opinions of the ancient lawyers. Laws in the aigef. 4 ; 
Dr'ccts [of dig} one that digs or opens the ground with a ſpade 


2, Ke. 
; The 


To Diour [dihxan, Sax] to prepare, to regulate, to deck, { 


off, or adorn. Storied windows richly dight. Malton. 


Di'orr [aigitus, Lat.] the quantity of an inch in meaſure, or pro. 
Lad three-fourths of an inch; or two grains of barley laid breach. 
wiſe, 

Dior [in inſcriptions] a character which denotes a fgure; 
for one, V, for five, X, for ten, &c. | „ 

D1c1T [in arithmetic] any whole number under ten; as, 1, 2, : 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, are called digits. The numbers 7 and g, have 


been extolled above all or moſt of other digits. Brow. 


Dioir [with gray is the 12th part of the diameter of ths 
ſun or moon, and is uſed to denote the quantity of an eclipſe. 

DrerTaL [digitalis, of digitus, Lat.] pertaining to a finger, 

 DrerrarttD, adj. [from digitus, Lat. a finger] branched out into 
diviſions like fingers. Animals multifidous or ſuch as are digirate! 
or have ſeveral diviſions in their feet, Brown. „ 

Diorrar b Leaf {m botany} a term uſed concerning the leaf of x 
plant, which is either compoſed of many ſingle leaves {et together 
upon one foot-ſtalk, as in the cinqfoil, Oc. or elſe where there 
are many deep gaſhes or cuts in the leaf, as in thoſe of firaw.her. 
ries, &c. : | 5 

DiciTa'Tion. 1. A pointing with the finger. 2. The for 
of the fingers of both hands joined together, or the manner of their 
Joining. | I | | 

To D1'ciT1zE, to point to with the finger. 

DicLapia'tion, a ſword-playing, or fighting with ſwords; any 
22 or conteſt. Cherithing of controverſial dig/adiations. Glar- 
ville. | 

Dret.yeu [in architecture] a kind of imperfect triglyph, conſole, 
or the like, with only two channels or engravings. 

Dicxe, a city and biſhop's ſee of Provence in France, 50 nile: 
from Toulon. | | 

Dr'ox1F1zD [of dignity] inveſted with ſome dignity ; chiefly ap- 
plied to the clergy. Abbots are ſtiled dignified clerks, as having fone 
dignity in the church. Hife. | | eng 

IGNIFICA'TION [of dignify] the act of dignifying or rendering 
wortky. Where a noble and ancient deſcent and merit meet 1n asy 
man, it is a double dignification of that perſon. Walton. 

To Dreniry, verb a#. [of dignus, worthy, and fo, Lat. to be 
made] to exalt, to advance to a dignity, eſpecially to ſome eccleiial 
tical one, No turbots dignify my boards. ; wy | 
 DrentTaky [dignitarius, barb. Lat. from dignus, Lat. worthy] 2! 
eccleſiaſtical officer, who hath not the care of ſouls ; as a dean, pie. 
bend, or clergyman advanced to ſome rank above that of a parockial 
prieſt, Swift uſes it. | 

Dr'eniTy [dignite, Fr. dignita, It. dignidad, Sp. of dignitas, Lat.) 
1 - Advancement, honour, reputation, ſome conſiderable preferment, 
office or employment in church or ſtate. 

For thoſe of old | | 

And theſe late dignities heap'd up to them. Shakeſpeart. 
2. Rank of elevation. Angels are not in dignity equal to hin. 
Hooker. 3. Grandeur of mien, nobleneſs of aſpect. 4. Maxim5, ge. 
neral principles. The ſciences concluding from dignities and principles 
known by themſelves, receive not ſatisfaction from probable reaſons. 
Brown. | | oY 1 

Ecclefiaſtical Dic ix [by the canoniſts] is defined to be al. 
miniſtration or preferment joined with ſome power and juriſdichn. 
Dior is properly repreſented by a lady richly cloathed, 
adorned ; but ſinking under the burden of a great ſtone, beauune 
with ornaments of gold and precious ſtones. The meaning » my 
obvious. : | 

DicniTi1Es [in aſtrology] are the advant 
account of its being in a particular place of 
tion with other planets. . 

D1cxo'rion [of dignoſes, Lat.] difinguiſhing mark. Tempe 
mental dignotions and conjecture of prevalent humours. Brown. * 

To Diakx'ss, verb neut. [digreſſus, of digredior, Lat.] 1. we xp 
out of the road. 2. To depart from the main deſign of a _ = 
chief tenor of an argument. In the purſuit of an argument 1 
hardly room to digreſs into a particular defunction. Locke. 2 g 
wander, to expatiate. It ſeemeth to digreſs no farther. Brerexon 
Fo go out of the right way or commoa track, to deviate. 


$a planet has upon.the 
e zodiac, or ſuch 2% , 


1 am come to keep my word, | 
Tho! in ſome part am forc'd to digref Shakeſpeare. þ 
Diek ssi [Fr. and Sp. digre/fione, It. of digrefirs 47 End 


ftraying or wandering out of the way, a deviation. 
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ST al. Brown. 2. A going from the matter in hand. 
the - - — of l treatiſe or diſcourſe which does not relate to its main 
3 be ood man thought ſo much of his late conceived com- 
3 Ich, that all other matters were but digr-/ions to him. Sidney. 
n [of Ma, through, and eg, Gr. the ſun] a name Kepler 
= that ordinate of the ellipſis which paſſes through the focus, 
m_ the ſun is ſuppoſed to be placed, in the elliptical aſtronomy. 
egy (of die, and 3apf©, Gr. two iambics] a foot in verſe 
1 of four ſyllables; the firſt and third ſhort, the ſecond and 
_ as amenitas, a double Iambic. 
* an 4 the capital of the province of Burgundy, in France, ſituated 
rue Ouche, 140 miles fouth-eaſt of Paris. 
3 1a [Auronic, of Au, to Jupiter, and mw, to feed as cat- 


| le, Gr protector of the city] an Athenian feſtival, on which 
tle, O. 


t was cuſtomary to place facrifice-cakes on a brazen table, and to drive 
* mber of en round them, of which, if any eat of the cakes, he 
| > ſaughtered; and thence ſometimes the feaſt was called SuPma, 
1 


% ox-llaughter. The original of this cuſtom was, that on jupiter's 
i. e. Ox - 


a ungry ox happened to eat one of the conſecrated cakes, 
NN Is "feſt killed che prophane beaſt. On the days of this 
fehr it was accounted a capital crime to kill an ox, and therefore 
_ eſt that killed the ox. was forced to fave himſelf by a timely 
fa and the Athenians in his ſtead, took the bloody axe and ar- 

1 — it, and (as Pauſanius relates) brought it in not guilty ; but 
1 ſays, that both prieſt and people, who were preſent at the ſo- 


lemnity, were accuſed; as being acceſſory to the fact; but were ar- 


f nd the axe condemned. | 
_—_ u'picaTE [dijudicatum, ſup. of dijudico, from dis, and jrdico, 
Lat. to judge] to judge between two parties ; alſo to diſcern or diſtin- 
e a judging between or deciding a difference be- 

two parties; alſo judicial diſtincdtion. | 
ween TWO P ; | 

Dixe [dic, Sax. Dyke, Su. dyek, Du. and L. Ger. teich, H. Ger. 
digue, Fr.] a ditch or furrow, a channel to receive water. 

The di les are filled, and with a roaring ſound, 
The riſing rivers float the nether ground. Dryden. 

Die [digue, Fr.] a bank, mole, or cauſey, to hinder floods or in- 
andations. God breaks up the flood- gates of ſo great a deluge, and 
all the art of man is not ſufficient to raiſe ates and ramparts againſt it. 
1333 or Dixe-cRave [in Lincolnſhire] an officer who 
takes care of the dikes and ditches. | | 

To Di.a'CERATE, werb act. [lacerer, Fr. lacerare, It. dilaceratum, 
ſup. of dilacero, Lat.] to tear or rend aſunder or in pieces. Brown uſes 
4 Ditacera'TION [/aceration, Fr. laceratione, It. of dilaceratio, Lat.] 
the act of tearing and rending aſunder. Arbuthnot uſes it. 

To DEA NIA TE, werb act. [of dilanio, Lat.] to tear in pieces. Ra- 
ther than they would d:Jamiate the entrails of their n mother, they 
met half way. Ho=vel. e | 

DiLaxta'TION [dilaniatio, Lat.] the act of butchering, cutting, or 
tearing in pieces. 5 

To DLT PID ATE [dilapido, Lat.] to ruin, to pull or throw down 
a building. | | | 

Ditapida'TION [dilapidatio, Lat. in law] a waſteful deſtroying, a 
letting a building run to decay or ruin for want of repairs.. The in- 
cumbent's ſufſering the chancel, or any other edifice of his ecclefiaſti- 
cal living, to go to ruin or decay, by neglecting to repair the ſame : 
And it likewiſe extends to his committing or ſuffering to be commit- 
ted any wilful waſte in or upon the glebe woods, or any other inheri- 
tance of the church. life. | | 

DiLaTaprtiTyY [from dilatable] the quality of being capable of 
extenſion, The wonderful d:/atability or extenſiveneſs of the gullets of 
lerpents. Rar. | | 

Dila"TaBLE [from dilate] that may be widened. Air-bladders 
cilatable and contractable. Arbuthnot. | 

Di.aTaBLENEss {from di/atable] capableneſs of being widened, 

DitaTaTioNn Fr. of dilatatio, Lat.] 1. The act of making wide, 
m nlarging in breadth. Motions of the tongue by contraction and 
Glatation. Holder. 2. The ftate of being widened, the ſtate in which 
the parts are at a greater diſtance from one another. The effects of 
ite dilatation and coming forth of the ſpirits, Bacon. 

Duararios [in anatomy] is when any paſſages or veſſels of the 
body are diſtended or firetched out too much. 

DtLaTaTion [with philoſophers] a motion of the parts of a body, 
whereby it expands or opens itſelf to a greater ſpace. 

DiLaTaTo'rivi, Lat. (with ſurgeons] an ii ſtrument to open any 
part, as the mouth, womb or fundament. | 
To DiLA“T E, werb af. [dilater, Fr. dilatar, Sp. dilatare, It. and 
Lat.] 1. To ſpread a thing out, to enlarge. The ſecond refraction 
would dilate the image. Nexwtor. 2. To relate copiouſly and at full 

ength. I would all my pilgrimage dilate. Shakeſpeare. 

To DATE, verb newt. I. To widen or grow wide, to ſtretch. 

1s heart dilates and glories in his ftrength. Addiſon. 2. To rarify 
0: row thin as the air does. 3. To ſpeak copiouſiy, to enlarge upon 
a ſubject. Their miniſters to dilate upon it. Clarendon. 

DilaTo'nes Alorum Nafi, Lat. in anatomy] a pair of muſcles 
ſommon to the alæ naſi, and upper lip, which pull up the alz and di- 
de the noſtrils. The ilators of the noſe are too ſtrong in choleric 
people, Arbuthnot, 
Dr rx rontl x, adv, [from dilatory] tediouſly, ſlowly. 

(LATORINESS [from di/atory] a delaying, or a quality of being 
or tedious in doing any thing. 
kin po TORY, agg. { dilatoire, Fr. dilatorio, It. dilatorius, Lat.] ma- 
5 elays, full of ſhifts and put-offs, flow, loitering. A dilatety tem- 

commits innumerable cruelties without deſign. Addi/en. 
, Aron v, or DrLA TER, ſubſe. ¶dilatoire, Fr. dilatorio, It. with 
zubeons] an inſtrument hollow on the inſide, to extract a barbed 

— Se. out of a wound; and for other uſes. 

Kere (a contraction of dilerto. It. 9. d. a woman's delight; or of 
eli dally, 9. d. a thing to play withal] penis ſuccedaneus, 
ed by the Itali 

1e oa ePaterps. ; 1 60y 
| TION, Fr, of Lat. affection, love. So free is Chriſt's dilec- 


"1, that the rand condition of our felicity is our belief, Boz le, 


ong 


DIM 


DMA [big, Gr.] 1. An argument in logic, equally cof- 
cluſive by contrary ſuppoſitions : it conſiſts of two propoſitions, ſo dif. 
poſed, that deny which you will of them, you will be preſſed, and 
grant which you will of them the concluſion will involve yon in difficul- 
ties not eaſily to be got over, A young rhetorician applied to an old 
ſophiſt to be taught the art of pleading, and bargained for a certain 
reward to be paid, when he ſhould gain a cauſe. The maſter ſued for 
his reward, and the ſcholar endeavoured to elude his claim by a dilems 
ma : If I gain my cauſe, I ſhall wich-hold your pay, becauſe the 
judges award will be againſt you; if I loſe it, I may with-hold it, 
becauſe I ſhall not have gained a cauſe. On the contrary; ſays the 
maſter, if you gain your cauſe you muſt pay me, becauſe you are ta 
pay me when you gain a cauſe; if you loſe it you muſt pay me, be- 
cauſe the judges will award it. 2. Any difficult or vexatioùs alterna- 
tive. 

A dire dilemma, either way I'm ſped; | 
If foes, they write, if friends, they read me dead; Pope. 
 Drurcexce, or Diicextxess [Fr. diligenza, It. diligencia, Sp. 
and Port. dilzgentia, Lat.) induſtry, continual application to buli- 
neſs : oppoſed to idleneſs. 

Dilicexce was repreſented in the iconology of the ancients by 2 
damſel of a lively aſpect, having in one hand a ſprig of thyme, with a 
bee buzzing about it, and in the other a branch of a mulberry-tree, 
with ſilk- worms on the leaves. A cock at her feet. The ſymbols are 
all very obvious. | 

Or, by an elderly woman, holding an hour-glafs in both hands, 
and ſtanding by a rock covered with ivy. | 

Dr'iicenr, Fr. diligente, It. Sp. and Port. of diligens, Lat.] 1. 
Laborious, pains-taking, conſtant in application: oppoſed to idle. 
A man di/igent in his buſineſs. Proverbs. 2, Conſtantly applied, per- 
ſevering; atliduous, The judges ſhall make diligent inquiſition. Deu- 
teronomy. | | | ; 

D1'116eNTLY, adv. [from diligent] aſſiduouſly, perſeveringly, not 
idly, not negligently. | 
Dir, Dan. [Du. and Ger. bite, Sax, ] an herb like fennel, It 
hath a ſlender, fibroſe, annual root. | | 

Dr'LLEeMBURG, a city of the circle of the Upper Rhine, in Ger- 
2 about 30 miles north of Francfort ; ſubject to the houſe of Nai- 
au. 


DYLLENGEN, a city of Swabia, in Germany, ſituated on the Da- 


nube, about 20 miles north- eaſt of Ulm. 


D1'Li16RoUT, a fort of poitage anciently made for the king's table 
on 2 coronation-day. 


Dri, ul. [as tho' of galhing] a child born when the parents 
are old. | 
DrLocy [d, of dig, twice, and x., Gr. a word] a figure 
uſed by rhetoricians, wherein a doubtful word fignifies two things, 
Dir verb, adj. [dilucidus, Lat.] 1. Clear, light, not opaque. 2. 
Manifeſt, evident, not obſcure. | 
To DiLv'cipate [dilucidare, It. dilucidatum, ſup. of dilucido, Lat.] 
to made manifeſt, elear or plain. Brown uſes it. | 
 Di.v'cipartxtss, clearneſs, plainneſs. | 
DiLucia'TiON, Lat. the act of making clear, plain or manifeſt, 
Diiv'txt, /ub/?, {diluentia, Lat.] 1. That which thins other mat- 


ter. There is no real diluent but water. Arbuthnot. 2. Medicines 


proper for thinning blood. 
DiLv'txt, adj. [diluens, Lat.] having the quality of diluting or 
thinning. | | 
ee Lat. [with phyſicians] medicines, Cc. good to di- 
lute and thin the blood. | 
DrLvine [with tinners] is the ſhaking the tin ore in a canvas ſieve 
in a tub of water, fo that the filth goes over the rim of the ſieve, leav- 
ing the tm behind. 5 | 
To DrLvu'TE, verb act. [dilutum, ſup. of diluo, Lat.] 1. To make a 
fluid thin, by the addition of a thinner to it. 2. To allay, temper 
or mingle with water; as, to dilute wine is to mingle it with water, 
The aliment ought to be thin to drlute. Arbuthnot. 3. To make 
weak. The chamber was dark, leſt theſe colours ſhould be diluted 
and weakened. Newton. | | 5 
To DiLuTEz [with chemiſts] is to diſſolve the parts of a dry body in 
a moiſt or liquid one. | 
DiLv'rTzp, pret. and, part. paſſ. of to dilute [ dilutus, Lat.] tem- 
pered with water, made thin, Sc. IT 
DiLu“ TER [from dilute] that wets or thins any thing elle. 


DiLv'TExEss [| from dilute] faintreſs, weakneſs ; ipoken of co- 


lours. | 
Dil v' rio [dilutio, Lat] the act of thinning, tempering or diſ- 
ſolving, not coagulation. | | | 
Dil vv IAN | diluviarus, from diluvium, Lat. the deluge] pertain- 
ing to the flood. Diluvian lake. Burnet's Theory. | 


Dim [vim or dym, Sax.] 1. Obſcure, not clearly ſeen, imper- 


fectly difcovered. Able to aim at ſome dim and ſeeming conception. 
Locke. 2. Not ſeeing clearly. Dim by nature. Davies. 3. Dull of 
apprehenfion. The underſtanding is dim. Rogers. 4. Obſtructing the 
act of ſeeing, ſomewhat dark. 258 

Her broad beauty's beam great brightneſs ſhe w, 

Thro' the um ſhade. Spenſer. 

To Dim, verb act. [ dimmian, Sax. ] 1. To cloud, to darken, to 

hinder the free exerciſe of ſight, or the full perception of light. 

Who is not fond of that which dims his fight, Locke. 
2. To make leſs bright, to render darkiſh or obſcure. 

Each paſſion dim'd his ſight. Milton. 


Dink“ xs tox, Fr. and Sp. [dimenfione, It. of dimenſis, Lat.] the juſt 


meaſure or compaſs of a thing, the ſpace it contains, bulk: Ir is ſel- 
dom uſed but in the plural. The three dimen/ions are length, breadth, 
and depth. 

— [with algebraiſts} is applied to the powers of any root 
in an equation, which are called the dimenſions of that root, as in a bi- 
quadratic equation, the higheft power has 4 dimenſions, or its index 
is 4. : | 

Dimens1on [in geometry] ſignifies either length and breadth, as a 
plane or ſuperficies ; or length, breadth and thickneſs, as in a ſolid; 


thus a line has one dimenſion, 7. e. length; a ſurface two, wiz. length 


and breadth ; a ſolid has three, /ength, breadth and thickneſs. 
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DIM 
PDixz'xsIOL ESS, adj, [from dimenſion] having no bdunds or mea- 
ſures, having no definite bulk. 
In they paſs'd gg”, | 
Dimenſionleſi through heav'nly doors. Milton, 
Dixx'xsINE, 44. [dimen/us, Lat.] marking the boundary or out- 
lines of a thing. Who can draw the ſoul's dimenfive lines? Davies. 
Diuz' KIT, or Diuok RT [of dis, twice, and nog, Gr. a part] 

a name by which the Apollinarians were called; ſhall we ſay (with 
the Beneditines) becauſe maintaining but tee parts out of three? or 
as ſuppoling (with many other ancients) the ſoul and ſpirit to be 74vs 
diſtin& parts of man; and not one and the ſame thing under different 
names? the fl (according to them) we have in common with all 
other animals; the /atter, i. e. mind or ſpirit [the only ſubje& of moral 
agency and -vral government] we have pecu/zar to ourſelves. The 

det Juvenal has not ill expreſſed this p4:/o/ophic diſtinction in theſe 
ines : 3 1 
Principib indulfit communis conditor illis | 
Tantum animam; nobis ANIMUM guoque. Sat. * 149. 
I've already explain'd this definition of man, as applied by the Apol- 


linarians to the Chriſtian ſyſtem, under the word Apollinariſts or Apolli- 
narians. A definition which ſeems to have been eſpouſed by many of 


the ancients, and, if I'm not miſtaken, by Ar HANAstrlus himfelf. 
What elſe ſhall we make of that remark of his in his tract againſt the 
Sabellians ? © Nor tho' I conceive (ſays he) of man as a comrounD 
of THREE, ſoul, ſpirit, and body; do I thus conceive of Gop, as they 
venture to do: Nor do I, by advancing ſuch an luious conception, 


give up [or BETRAY, inſtead of defending} the To axwpiro, the inſepa- 


rability [or moſt cloſe and intimate conneclion of the divine perſonages 
between themſelves.” Athanaſ. adv. Sabell. Ed. Pariſ. p. 661, com- 
pared with 657 and 239. And indeed, whoever impartially examines 


the whole ſtrain of that father's reaſonings in his EARLIER writings, 


even againſt the Arians themſelves, will find, that Athanaſius, as yer, 
had no notion of any other ſbirit, or principle of INTELLIGENCE in 


our Saviour's body, beſide the divine /ogos; a DUPLICITY of uixpS 


[or 5P1R1Ts] in the oxE perſon of Chriſt, was, as yet, no part of his 
ſcheme. That purlicir x, which Irenzus had refuted long before 
in ſo maſterly a way, when combating the Cerinthian hereſy See CE- 
RINTHIANS.] And indeed who would have thought, that an error ſo 
effectually exploded, ſhould ever have been revived amongſt us? But, 
as Horace obſerves ; Multa renaſcentur, que jam cecidere And 
accordingly this notion having been eſpouſed by one or two conſidera- 
ble writers in the -h century, and by more in the fourth, the good 
biſhop of Laodicea, Apollinarius or Apollinaris (for his name is read 
either way) attempted (but in ain] to make head againſt it; as did 
alſo the evhole body of the Euſebians, and Ennomians ; and though he 
had ſignalized himſelf in defence of the consUBSTANTIALITY, he was 
at length condemned and depo/ed by a council held under pope Daua- 
sus at Rome, A. C. 378; by the ſame council, and at the ſame time, 
in which the cokgcwalirx of the Son and Spirit with the Fiksr 
Causz and Far HER of the univeiſe (for this allo Apollinaris oppoſed) 
was ESTABLISHED. Teodoret, lib. v. cap. 10 & 11, compared with 
S;20men, lib. vi. cap. xxvi. and Philgſtorgius, lib. viii. cap. 13. This 
ſentence, pronounced againſt the Apollinariſts by the council at Rome, 
wasconfirmed by another held the ſame year at Alexandria, and by thatin 
Conſtantinople, held under the emperor Iheodoſius, A. C. 381; who, 
a few years after, at the inſtigation of Nectarius, biſhop of Conſtanti- 
nople, enacted a law dated the tenth of March, A. C. 388, forbid- 
ding the Apollinariſts to hold 2/emb/ies, to have any eccleſiaſtics, or bi- 
ſhops: or to DWELL in the cis: a law which (as the late author 
of the hiſtory ot the popes obſerves) was executed with the 2m rigour, 
at leaſt againſt the leading men of the party, who were baniſhed the 
CITIES, and confined to the DESsaR'Ts, Vol. I. p. 210, 211. [See 


Cxerp and and CA&L1coLt] It could have been wiſh'd, that excel- 


lent hiſtorian had not taken all for granted, which the apversarites 


of Apollinaris charged upon him; I mean with reference to tenets, 


which himſelf abſolutely 4/wrs in one of his letters to Serapion, ſtill 
extant, p. 205. much leſs talk of his throwing off the maſh,” and 
1mpute a /eries of di//imulation to a man, who was not only, in point of 
literature, the GLORY of his age; but alſo ſupported to the very laſt 
(as Bower expreſſes it, p. 211.) the APPEARANCE at leaſt of a 70. 
holy and exemplary life. But I'm ſorry 10 fay it, how acute and ſharp- 
ſighted ſoever we are upon other occaſions, this kind of REDULIT x 
appears too often in our modern portraitures of the Athanaſian contro- 
verſv. See more of this under APOLLINARIANS, OR1IGENISM, Ne- 
STORIANISM, and INCARNATION. 55 | 
Dink“ T, the name of the ancient inhabitants of Caermarthenſhire, 
Pembrokeſhire and Cardiganſhire. 
Dink“ TI ENT, al. [dimetiens, Lat.] the ſame as diameter. | 
Dinica'Tion [dimicatio, Lat.] the act of fighting or ſkirmiſhing, a 
battle, a conteſt. nit 8 0 5 
Dini“ TIo [dimidiatio, Lat.] the act of halving. 
3 [in old Lat. records] the moiety or one half of a 
thing. 


To Dimi'x1sn, verb ad. [ diminuer, Fr, diminuire, It. diminuir, Sp. 


of diminuo, Lat.] 1. To leſſen, by cutting off or deſtroying any part; 
oppoſed to encreaſe. Apt to cauſe or encreaſe pleaſure, or diminiſb 
pain in us. Locke, 2. To impair, to degrade. 

They thought 

Thee to dinuni/b, and from thee withdraw 

The number of thy worſhippers. Milton. 
3. To take any thing from that to which it belongs: oppoſed to add. 
Ye thall not add unto the word which I command you, neither ſhall 
you diminiſh aught from it. Deuteronomy. | 

To Dinr'n15H, verb neut. 1. To abate, to grow leſs, to be impaired. 


What judgment I had encreaſes rather than Ain]. Dryden, 2. To 


decraſe, to fall or ſink in value. 

Dini'xismeD Interval [in muſic] adeficient interval, or one which 
is ſhort of its juſt quantity, by a leſſer ſemitone. 

Dim1'NtsHINGLY, adv. [from diminiſbing] in a manner tending 
7 vilify or leſſen. So much as ſpeak diminiſbingly of any one abſent. 

acke. | N he 

Diminivrion [Fr. diminuzione, It. diminucion, Sp. of diminutio, 
Lat.] 1.. The act of diminiſhing or leſſening : oppoſed to augmenta- 
tion. Not capable of apy diminution or augmentation. Hooker, 2. The 


©, 7 we. a ” 


DIN 
ſtate of growing leſs, an abatement, a decreaſe: oppoſed t increaſß 
Things capable of increaſe or diminution. Locke. 3. Dilcredit, l. 
dignity, I hey might raiſe the reputation of another, tho! th, a of 
diminution of his. Addiſon. 4. A deprivation of dignity, injur foo 
putation. The world's opinion or d:miutton of me. K. Charts, 8 

Diminv'rion {in heraldry] a defaming or blemiſhing ſome pa 
cular point of an eſcutcheon, by the laying on ſome ſtain or * 810 

Dimixu'TION [with architects] a contraction of the upper _ F 
a column, whereby its diameter is made leſs than that of 3 
part. | 

Diuixurtox [with heralds] from the Latin; a term for whit, 
commonly call differences, and the French bri/ures. pts 

DiminuTion [with muſicians] is when there are a number. .- 

8 a er of 

words which are to make tones, and ſeveral quick motions ; . 

ſpace of a cadence; ſeveral quavers and ſemiquavers correſpondi te 

a crotchet or minim. | n 
Diuixvuriox [with rhetoricians] is the augmenting and exagge: 

ting what they are about to ſay, by an expreſſion that ſeems * 

and diminiſh it. Ts 

DrmrSUTIVE, ag. [dimimutif, Fr. diminutivo, It. and Sp. of 4, 
nutivus, Lat.] little, ſmall, narrow. A diminutive race of lovers, 1; 
diſon. 5 

DiminuTrye, ſub. [from the adj. with grammarians] 1. A word 
formed from ſome other to ſoften or diminiſh the force or effec of). 
or to ſignify a thing that is little in its kind, as of /iber, a book, 4% 
lus, a little book, zerre/la, a little earth; in French, minimer : la 
minion or favourite; in Engliſh, pax, a little pan. The rs 
of his name Peterkin or Perkin. Bacon. 2. A ſmall thing: an obſoles 
ſenſe. Monſter-lke be ſhewn | : 

For pooreſt diminutives, for doits! Shakeſpeare. 

Diminu"TiveELY, adv. [from diminutive] in a diminutive mangs; 

 Diwixu'Tiventss [from diminative] littleneſs, want of digniey. 

Dru1sn, adj. [from dim] ſomewhat dim or obſcure, My eyes at 
ſomewhat ie grown. Swift. 
 Dinmr's:ory [dimifferins, Lat.] ſent; as, dimiſſory letters; are lit 
ters ſent from one biſhop to another, in favour of ſome perſon wh 
ſtands candidate for holy orders in another dioceſe. 

Di'uir rv, a fine ſort of fuſtian cloth, a cotton ſtuff, 

Dru, adv. from dim] 1. Not with a quick ſight, not with ee:; 
apprehenſion. To us inviſible or dimly ſeen, Milton. 2. Not brivvil;. 
It burnt more and more dimly. Boyle. | iba g 

Di'mxess [of dimnepye, Sax.] 1. A defect in the ſight, dulnch 
of ſight. 2. Want of apprehenſion, ſtupidity. This dine of the; 
perception. Decay of Piety. | "Re 

DrurLE, fabi. [probably of dint or dent, a hole; whence a d 
a little hole; or perhaps of dümpkel, Ger. a pit or cavity either jy t.; 
water or earth] a little dent in the bottom of the cheeks, the cha, 
Sc. The dimple of the upper lip. Grew. | 

To Dr'urrr, verb neut. {from the ſubſt.] to fink in ſmall casi. 
Smiling eddies 4impled on the main. Dryden. | BS: 

Di'MyLED, adj. (from dimple} having dimples, ſet with dimple:, 
Pretty dimpled boys. Shakeſpeare. Z 

Di'urLr, adj. [from dimple] full of dimples, ſinking in little ca. 
ties. On the ſmooth ſurfice of the din y Hood. Marlon. 

Dix [of dyn, a noiſe, dynan, to make a noiſe, dyna, Sax, t. 
thunder. and. thon, Ger. don, Su. a noiſe, tinntus, Lat.] a loud 
noiſe, a violent and continued found. The conitant i of their party, 
Locke. | ACE, 

To Dix, werb add. [of dynan, Sax. thunon. Ger. dona, Su. t) 
ſound, binnio, Lat. to tingle} 1. Lo tun with a loud noiſe, to harrats 
with clamour. Din your cars with hungry cries. Ozavay, 2. T0 
impreſs with violent and continued noiſe. This hath been often 4% 
ned in our ears. Saif. | 

Dix [with the ARAB TANs] ſignifies the true religion; and in c:m- 
pound with words expreſſive of ſome ſervice done to the cauſe of religion, 
it frequently conſtitutes the cognomen or opfe//ation given to their ul 
tans and princes; as Ezzo'ppin, f. e. the /trength [or ſupport] of re- 
ligion; Nuro'DpDIx, f. e. the /ight of religion; SA1F'0DDIN, #. e. tis 
ſword ofreligion; SaLAno'ppin, and (by European corruption) SAL tc 
pix, the fatus integer religions, or the reſtorer of religion to its pie 
ſtate ; a name given, I ſuppoſe, to that great man, in memory ot 1s 
retaking JERUSALEM, and many other cities of Palſtine from due 
Chriſtians. N. B. This fingle anecdote of ETYM01.0GY will throw 2 
light on many an illuſtrious title, otherwiſe unintelligible to an Englit 
reader, when converſing with the Afatic writers. And now my hand 
is in, permit me to carry this branch of caiT1cisM a little further: 
DauLa, in Arabic, ſignifies a politic fate; and is a word, which (like 
the foregoing) when in compound, conſtitutes the cag nomen or title of 
many a great man in the Eaſtern hiſtory. Thus Saif 'oddaula, 4. e. die 
ford of the ſtate; Emad'oddaula, J. e. the column of the ſtate ; Ge- 
lal'oddaula, z. e. the /plender [or glory] of the ſtate ; Sharf oda, 
i. e. the celſitude [or ſublimity] of the ſtate. And when thee and 
like words occur in the Byzantine writers, they have always 4 Greek | 
termination affixed to them, as GzLALUDDAULAS, SHARFUDDAUL4® 
&c. ABULPHARAG. ELMACIN. and Scilix compared. 

Di'xar [dinar, Arab.] chiefly a gold coin, and which, according tt 
Golius, anſwers to the European ducate. Monſieur Dherbelot ſays, x 
is moſt often taken for a golden coin, weighing 1 drachm and halt Ara- 
bic ; and is in value a little more than our crown of gold; & repord 
aux Hongres & aux ſ.quins de Veniſe.” He adds, that the Mahou 
had no . of gold marked for their coin before the 76th year oe 
Hegirah, 1. e. 4. C. 695. Hegiage eſtabliſhed the #r/* money _ 
the caliphate of Abdomelic : Before that, all the go/d money Wis = 
coin of the Greet emperors; and that of /i/ver had its inſeriptions 
Progr characters. | : pa” 

ina'NT, a town of Germany, in the biſhopric of Liege, lita 
on the river Maeſe, about 12 miles ſouth of Namur. 

DinanT, is alſo a town of Brittany, in France, 
ſouth of St. Malo. | X 

Drxakchx [owapx;a, of &;, and agxn, Gr. dominion] 
ment by two perſons. | 

To Ding, verb neut. [diner, Fr.] to eat the meal at non. ich the 

To Dine, verb act. to give a dinner to one, to feed him u 
meal at noon. 1 | | T6 


about 10 miles 


1 govemn- 


1 


510 


To Din with duke Humphrey, 9 
To faft, to have no dinner at all. Duke Humphry was uncle to 
% Henry VI. and protector during his minority, famed for hoſpi- 
king * But this proverb came from his being ſuppoſed to be buried in 
—_ of St. Paul's church in London, where it was common for 
1 25 walls at noon, who did not know how to do better, tho' the 
kale was buried at St. Albans. . wy 
Dixe TICAL, adj. (June, of don, Gr. a whirlpool] whirling 
ound, virtiginous. The ſun hath alſo a dinetical motion, and rolls 
. on its own poles. Brown. | 
To Dix, verb ad, pret. and part. paſſ. dung [dingen, Du. with 
the vulgar} 1. To daſh with violence. 2. To impreſs a thing with 
force. 3. To beat heartily. | 
To Dix, verb neut. to bluſter, to huff at. A low word. 
He huffs and dings at ſuch a rate. Arbuthnot. DI 
Dixc-Dong- Bell, a word by which the ſound of bells is imitated. 
Let us all ring fancy's knell, | 
Ding-ding-bell. Shakeſpeare | 
DixoLs [ben or din, Sax. a hollow] a narrow valley between 
wo hills, a dale. Dingle or buſhy dell of this wild wood. Milton. 
D1KxGELFING, a town of Bavaria, in Germany, on the river Iſer, 
20 miles ſouth of Landſhut. 5 | 
D1NGLE, a port town of Ireland, in the county of Defry. and pro- 
vince of Munſter, fituated in a bay of the ſame name, 74 miles welt of 
Limerick. | Sy | 
D1i/xowELL, or DinewaL, a parliament town of Scotland, fituated 
at the weſt end of Cromarty-bay, in the county of Roſs. It claſles 
with Dornock, Wick, and Kirkwall. NE 
Drvics, %%. Jing, Gr.] medicines good againſt dizzineſs, 
yertigoes, or ſwimming in the head. —” 
D!N1NGROOM [of dine and room] the room in a houſe where en- 
totainments are made, the principal apartment. 2 
Dink ELSPIEEL, a City of Swabia, about 40 miles north of Ulm. 
Dixxzr [Ainer, Fr.] a meal at noon. | 
DixxerRTIME {of Her and time] the time for dining. 


her ſenſe was daz d. Spenſer. 2, An impreſſion or mark made by a 
blow, the cavity remaining after it. | | | 
Afraid | 
His hands had made a int, and hurt the maid. Dryden. 
3. Force, violence. To work our way into the heart of his country 
by dirt of arms. Addiſon. | 
To Dixr, verb adi. [from the ſubſt.] to mark with a cavity by 
means of a blow or violent impreſſion. Deep dinted wrinkles, Dry- 
_ Drxvs, Lat. [of 9,8, Gr. with phyſicians] a giddineſs or ſwim- 
ming in the head. Y 
Dixunera'Tion [dinumeratic, Lat.] the act of numbering out 


ingly, | 5 2; | 

Diocr'san, ſubſe. ¶ dioceſain, Fr. dioceſano, It.] a biſhop to whom 
the care of a dioceſe is committed, and as he ſtands related to his own 
clergy. 8 5 
Ne adj. {from the ſubſt.] belonging to a dioceſe; as, 
Dioctsan Synod, an aſſembly of the clergy of a dioceſe. 

Dio'egse [diocefe, Fr. dioceſi, It. and Sp. donors, of Jia, and 
uu, to dwell, to govern, of ox», Gr. a houſe, diaceſis, Lat.] the 
cheuit, extent or bounds of a biſhop's ſpiritual juriſdiction; of theſe 
we have in England 22, and in Wales 4. Entruſted with a large 
{of containing many particular cities. South. 

Dion x“s1a [ Atorvore, of Auvor®», Gr. belonging to Bacchus] f- 
ſivals in honour of Bacchus, in ſome of which it was cuſtomary for the 
worſhippers in garments and actions to imitate the poetical fictions con- 
cerning Bacchus, "They dreſſed themſelves in fawn Arins, fine linen, and 
mitres; and crowned themſelves with garlands of the leaves of trees 
facred to Bacchus, as ivy, vine, &c. Some imitated Silenus, Pan, 
ind the Satyrs, expoſing themſelves in comical dreſſes, and uſed antic 
motions 3 ſome rode upon 4 es, others drove goats to the ſlaughter. 


ding their heads, dancing in ridiculous poſtur es, filling the air with 
hideous noiſes and yellings, perſonating diſtracted perſons, and calling 
upon Bacchus. | | 

On one of theſe ſolemnities, ſome carried ſacred veſſels; after 
which a number of honourable virgins followed, carrying gelden baſ- 
ts flled with all manner of fruits; which was the myſterious part of 
e ſolemnity. See Bacchus. | | 5 

10NY's1as, Lat. [Sviag, Gr.] a precious ſtone, having red 

pos, accounted efficacious for preventing drunkenneſs. * 
ert As, Lat. a certain herb ſuppoſed to reſiſt drunk - 

Dionv's1s57, Lat. [of Dionyfius, a name of Bacchus, who was fre- 
Jently deſcribed by the ancients with horns) ſuch perſons who had 
ny prominences on their temples. ; | 


10'PTRA, Lat. [o:onpe, of Gronlouas, Gr. to lock through] the in- 


ap. 8 6s tes, or ſuch kind of inftrument, or a quadrant 
8 
_ des iu . ance or height of a place, by looking through little 
% . a ſurgeon's inſtrument, with which the inſide of the 
It 5 are may be enlarged, for the taking out of a dead child, or the 
. ud amn ulcers that are in it; called alſo ſpeculum matricis and dila- 
means e See above. | 
of the 10'PTRIC, or Dio'PTRICAL adj. [dioptrique, Fr. Jun! 
; 5 N AL, adj. que, Fr. Jionigix©-, of 
' an, 3 look through] pertaining to dioptrics, affiling the ſight in 
$100 bahn diſtant objects, affording a medium for the fight. Dioptrical 
ons in 8 N Boyle. | 
10'>TRICS [Womroin of ioo G I 
2 Ales, 8 pa, Gr.] the doctrine of re- 
fitaated — io, or that part of optics which treats of refra&ed rays, 
_ th one rough different mediums, as air, water, and their union 
0 that fon another, according as they are received by glaſſes, of chis or 
5 Dan and paſs through them. 
go A Lat. eg Seng, Gr.] a correcting or making ſtrait. 
- wa ſurgery] an operation whereby crooked and diſ- 
i the pe. ers are made even or ſtrait, and reftored to their due 
10 | | | 
C5 Dior, ln: Lat. of Gr. the herb ſtone- crop. 


in chemiſtry] a circulating or double veſſel. 


Divr, /abf. [ dine, Sax.] 1. A ſtroke or blow. With that dint 


And thus both ſexes ran about hills, deſarts, and other places, wag-, 


DIR 


To Dir, fer. verb, Dirreb, or Dirr, pret. and part. paſſ, ſbyp®, 
dippan, Sax. doppen, Dan. doppe, Su. doopen, Du.] 1. To put into 
water, or into any liquor. The perſon to be baptiz d may be dipp' d in 


water, and ſuch an immerſion or dipping onght to be made thrice, | 
_ Ayliffe. 2. To moiſten, to wet. 


A cold ſhudd'ring der, 

Dip: me all o'er. 8 | 
3. To be engaged in any affair; only uſed in the paſſive form. He 
was a little pt in the rebellion. Dryden, 4. To engage as a pledge; 
generally for the firſt mortgage. Live on thy uſe, and never u thy 
lands. Dryden. 8 

To Dir, verb neut. 1. To ſink down, to be immerged. Who- 
ever dips too deep will find death in the pot. L'Eftrange. 2. To en- 
ter, to pierce. The vulture dipping in Prometheus's fide. Granville 

3. To look lightly at adventure, or caſually into a book. I find 
more upon dipping in the firſt volume. Pope. 4. To drop by chance 


into any maſs, to chuſe by chance, 


Would'ſt thou prefer him to ſome man? Suppoſe 
I dip'd among the worſt, and Staius choſe? Dryden, _ 
Dr'ycnicx, jubſt. [of dip, and chick] a bird. Dipchick is fo called 


of his diving and littleneſs. Carex. 


 Diyez'TaLovs, adj. [of dis, and d, Gr. a leaf] having two 
flower-leaves. Thus, | | 
Dirratous Flozer [with botaniſts] is that which has two flower- 
leaves, as, inchanters night-ſhade. 

Diynky'ces [in pharmacy] the ſcoria, ſediment, or calx of melted 
copper, gathered in the furnace when the metal is run obt. 


Di'PHTHONO Apt hongue, Fr. dittongo, It. dipthingo, Sp. of dip- 


thongus, Lat. of 9i@9eſyS-, Gr.] two vowels ſounded together; as, æ, 
ai, æ, oi, in Ceſar, ſtain, economy, and ſpoil. 


DiÞLasa"smus [dnazorcouw®:, Gr.] a doubling, Phyſical writers 


underſtand it of a doubling of diſeaſes. 


Dirraslasuus, Lat, [in anatomy] a pair of muſcles in the army 
which ſerve to turn it about. | | 


Dr'eLe, a mark in the margin of a book, ſhewing where a fault 
or double is to be corrected. | a 3 
Dierok' fan, Gr.] the inner thin plate or ſhell of the ſkull ; al- 
ſo a cluſter of ſmall veſſels that nouriſh the ſkull bones. SR 
DiPLo'ma [9mwpe, of &:7Xw,, Gr. to double} 1. A royal charter 
prince's letters patents. 2. An inſtrument given by ſome colleges and 


ſocieties, on commencement of any degrees. 3. A licence for a cler- 


gyman to exerciſe the miniſterial function, or a phyſician, &c, to 
practiſe his art. | 


| "=" gs [of ] one that dips in the water; thus anabaptiſts are 
called. | 


Dri'prixo Needle, a device or contrivance, ſhewing a particular pro- 


perty of the magnetic needle ; ſo that beſides its polarity, or direction 
towards the pole, when duly poiſed about an horizontal axis, it will 


always point to a determined degree below the horizon, in this or that 


place reſpectively. 

« Dr'esacus, Lat. [with phyſicians] the ſame as diabetes. - 
Di'rsas, Lat. [d, a;, from &av, Gr.] extreme thirſt. Elops 

drear and dipſas. Milton. A ſerpent ſo named (hieroglyphically) was 


put to ſigniſy an un/atiable deſire and | pg after any thing; be- 
th fuch a thirſt, that nothing is 


cauſe it is related, that its bite cauſe 
able to allay it. 

Dir, See To D 

Dir [metaphorically] in debt, pawn'd, e 

DryrkERE [of dig, tabice or double, and nl:eo, Gr. a wing] a kind 
of temple or other edifice, among the ancients, encompaſſed with a 
double row of columns. The pſeudodipteron was the ſame, excepting 
that inſtead of the double row of columns, it'was only encompaſſed, 
with a ſingle one. 

DrYyTEroN [dr, of dis and leg, Gr. a wing] a building 
which has a double wing or ille. 

Dr'eTorTe, . [of Simruro, Gr.] a word which in grammar 
hath two caſes only. | | 

DrYerycns [arToxa, of Hanrvoow, to fold up, or rather of 9g, 
twice, and TTvocw, Gr. to fold, diptycha, Lat.] certain tables, in which 
the Greek church inrolled the names of perſons both dead and alive ; 
the dead on one ſide, and the living on the other; a regiſter out of 


which the names of famous men, biſhops and martyrs, were rehearſed 


at the altar. The commemoration of ſaints was made out of the 
diptychs. Stilling fleet. DOE an 5 | 
Sacred DieTycns [in the Greek church] a double catalogue, in 
one of which was written the names of the living; and the other thoſe 
of the dead, which were to be rehearſed during the office. 
The diptychs were a ſort of tables or tablets, alike in figure to the 


tabs tables of ſtone; on one of which were written the names of the 


deceaſed, on the other the names of the living, for whom prayers 
were to be offered. 5 | 
In theſe were entered the names of biſhops who had governed their 
flocks well, and were never expunged out of the ſame, unleſs they 
were convicted of hereſy, or ſome other groſs crime. In the diptyebs 
were likewiſe entered the names of thoſe that had done any fingular 
ſervice to the church, whether they were living or dead, and mention 
was made of them in the liturgy. | 
Dirv'RENON [of dc, double, and —_ Gr. a kernel] a double- 
headed probe, with a knob at each end, reſembling the kernel of 3 
nut. 
 Dipyn#'xo0s [with botaniſts] which has two ſeed or kernels, as 
liguſtrum, privet. | RAD g 
Dr's#, Lat. [according to the poets] the furies of hell, having a 
fierce cotmtenance; their head drefſed with /nates, holding in their 
hands iron chains, ſcourges, and burning torches, to puni/ the 
ilty. 
” Din ADIA”T1ON, Lat. a ſpreading forth beams of light. 


DiRaDiaTION [in medicine] an invigoration'of the muſcles by the 


animal ſpirits. TO 

Dr'ss, or Di/xervi., adj. [diro, It. of dirus, Lat. Direful is frequent 
among the poets; but has been cenſured as not analogical ; all other 
words compounded with fill, confiſting of a ſubſtantive ; and full; 
as fearful, or full of fear ; plentiful, or full of plenty] hideous, dread- 
ful; mournful, evil in a high degree. Dir-. dire, diſtreſſes. Shake/- 
care.. A foretaſte of that direful cup. Seuth. 
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line, or the line of aſcendants and 


ginning of a pſalm, as 


DIR 


| Pinz'cr, adj. Fr. ¶ diretto, It. directo, Sp. directas, Lats] 1. Strait, 


right, not crooked. 2. Not oblique, not croſſing each other. They 


either advance in rec lines, or meet in the interſection of croſs lines. 
Bentley. 3. Apparently, tending to ſome end. It was no time by 
direct means to ſeek her. Sidney. 4. Open, not ambiguous. Plain 
and dire&, not crafty and involved. Bacon. 5. Plain, expreſs, Expli- 
cite. He no where ſays it in dire words, Locle. 
Direc [with aſtronomers, &c.] a planet is ſaid to be direct, when 
y its proper motion it goes forward in the zodiac, according to the 
ſucceſſion of the ſigns, as from ten degrees of Taurus to twenty, and 


' thence into Gemini. 


Dix ker Ray [in optics] is that ray which is carried from a point 
of the viſible object directly to the eye, through one and the ſame 
medium, | ; 

Dix ker Sphere, is the ſame as right ſphere, a 5 

Dixkcr Yifon, is the ſubject of optics, which treats of the laws 
and rules thereof. 

Direcr [in matters of genealogy] is underſtood of the principal 

| eſcendants, in contradiſtinction to 
the collateral line; as, the ſon ſucceeds his father in the direct 
line. | | | i 

To Direct, verb act. [ diriger, Fr. dirigere, It. dirigir, Sp. direc 
tum, ſup. of dirigo, Lat.] 1. To rule, guide, govern or . It 
is not in man that walketh to direct his ſteps. Jeremiah. 2. To le- 
vel or aim at. Pierc'd his throat dire&ed at his face. Dryden. 3. To 
aim in a ſtraight line. By Jove's command aire their rapid flight. 
Pope. 4. To preſcribe or mark out a certain courſe. He direferh it 
under the whole heavens. Job. 5. To order, to command, to ſhew, 
or give inſtructions. 6. To put a ſuperſcription on a letter. 

Sers [of dire] 1. One that directs or preſcribes. 2. An 
inſtrument that guides any manual oporation. 

Dire'cT1on, Fr. [direzione, It. direcidn, Sp. of directio, Lat.] 1. 
A directing or overſeeing, management, inſtruction, order. Mens 
paſſions and God's direction ſeldom agree. K. Charles, 2. Aim at 


a certain point. The Airection of good works to a good end. Smal- 


ridge. 3. Motion impreſſed for any impulſe. No body can move it- 


ſelf, or of itfelf alter the dire&zon of its motion. Cheyne. 


Dixkcriox [with aſtrologers] is a real motion performed by that 


of the imaginary ſphere, which is called the primum mobile, whereby 


the ſun, moon, or any ftar, or part of heaven, which was a man's 
ſignificator at his birth, or is ſaid to effect any thing concerning him, 
is carried to another part of heaven, ſignifying alſo ſomething refer- 
ring thereto, and as it were expecting the ſame to compleat an effect. 
Angle of DiRECT1ON [in mechanies] is that comprehended be- 
tween the lines of direction of two conſpiring powers. 
Disco Line [in mechanics] a line paſſing from the centre of 
the earth, through the centre of gravity of a body, and the ſupport 
or Fulcrum that bears or ſupports the body. 1 | 
Number of Dix EC TI [with chronologers] is the number 35, 
which contains the term of years between the higheſt and loweſt fall- 
ing of any moveable feaſts, 


Dikkcriox [of the loadſtone] is that property whereby the mag- 


net always preſents one of its ſides towards one of the poles of the 


world, and the oppoſite ſide to the other pole. 
Dix gc TIox Word [with printers] the word which begins the next 


page, which is ſet at the bottom of every preceding page. 


DixtcT1on [or ſuperſcription] of a Letter. 5 5 
Magnctical Dix Ec TIioN, the tendency or turning of the earth, and 
all magnetical bodies, to certain points. | 
DikrE'crtivs, adj}. [from direct] 1. Having the power of direction. 
The directive command tor counſel is in the underftanding. Bram- 
hall. 2. Informing, ſhewing the way. 
Nor viſited by one directive ray | 
From cottage ſtreaming, or from airy hall. Themfſon. 
Dire'cTLY, adv. [from rect] 1. Streightly, rightly. The re- 


fracted ray returned dire4/y back. Newton. 2. Immediately, appa- 
_ rently, without circumlocution, or long train of conſequence. No 


man hath been ſo impious, as plainly and diredly to condemn prayer. 
Hooker, 

Dizxe'cTxEess [of dire?) ſtraitneſs of way. Directueſi of the ſun's 
rays. Bentley, | 

Dix E cron, Sp. [directeur, Fr. direttore, It. of director, Lat.] 1. A 
guider, overſeer, or manager, Himſelf ſtood direfor over them. 
Heoker. 2. A rule or ordinance. | 

Common forms were not deſign'd 

Directors to a noble mind. Saft. 
3. An inſtructor, one who ſhews the proper methods of proceeding. 
They are glad to uſe ſuch as counſellors and directors in all their 


dealings. Hooker. 4. One who is conſulted in caſes of conſcience. 


Her director and guide in ſpiritual affairs. Dryden. | 

DirecToR [with ſurgeons] a hollow inſtrument uſed to guide the 
inciſion knife. Sharp uſes it. 

Direcror Penis {in anatomy] a muſcle of the penis, called more 
uſually erector penis. | 

DirE'cToxy, ſerving to direct or guide. 

DirecToRY, a form of public prayer, &c. ſet forth by an aſſem- 
bly of divines, and uſed by order of the long parliament inſtead of 
the common-prayer-book of the church of England : this, after a 
continuance of only two years, was voted down, anno 1644. The 
ordinance concerning the directory we cannot conſent to. Oxford Rea 
ſons againſt the Covenant. F 

Dr'REFULLY, adv. [of direful] hideouſly, Sc. See Dir. 

Dia ErurxEss [of dire and full] dreadfulneſs. | 

Dr'zExEss [of dire, and neyfe, Sax.} dreadfulneſs. Direneſi, fa- 
miliar to my flaught'rous thoughts. Shakeſpeare, 

Diaz rriox [direptio, Lat. | the act of robbing, ſpoiling, or ran- 
ſacking of places or perſons for riches. 

Dino, or Di'riGt 8 of dirige nos domine, the Latin · be- 

r. Henſham thinks. This is not a contrac- 
tion of the Latin dirige in the popiſh hymn, dirige greſſus meos, as 
ſome pretend; but from the Teutonic, dyrke [audare, to praiſe and 

extol. Whence it is poſſible their dyrke and our dirge was a laudatory 
_ long to commemorate and applaud the dead. Verſtegan. Bacon ap- 


DIS 


parently derives it from dirige. 7ohuſon] certain prayers 
for the dead, uſed by Roman catholics. 
Dixon [probably of dytllen, Teut. to commend or Praiſe] 
of lamentation ſung at funerals, a mournful ditty. The bod : fot 
chard, after many indignities, the dirigies and obſequies of the c of Ri. 
people towards tyrants, was obſeurely buried. Bacon. . 
Dr'z1GenT [with geometricians] a term exprefling the line of 
tion, along which the deſcribent line or ſurface is carried in th, 
neſis of any plane or ſolid figure. | had 
Di'riTy [diritas, 2 — _— terribleneſs. 
Dirx [an earſe word] a ſhort dagger, uſed chiefly in the h;: 
of IE The ſhield, the viſtol, 4, and 1 09 Pee 
To Disk, verb ad. from the noun} to ſpoil, to ruin . 
obſolete. 5 


non 
Thy waſte bigneſs but cumbers the ground, 
| And 4dirks the beauties of my bloſſoms round. Spenſs 
Dier [dyrt, Su. dirt, iſland, dryt, Du.] 1. Mud, flch 5 
neſs, any thing that flicks to the body or the cloaths. Great he 0 
of dirt it brings along with it. Adaiſen. 2. Sordidneſs, ez 
To Dirt, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to foul, to bemire * 
company is like a dog, who iris thoſe moſt whom he loves beſt. f 5 
Di“ r IR [of dirt and pie] forms moulded by children in 8 
imitation of paſtry, Newly left off making of dirtpies. Scl 4 
DrzTiiy, adv. [from dirty] 1. Naſtily, baſely, ſordidly, filth; 
2, Meanly, ſhamefully. 1 
Almighty chimiques from each mineral 
Are dirtily and deſperately gull'd. Donne. | 
Di'sTixEss [of dirty] 1. Naſtineſs, foulneſs. 2. Meanne, f 
didneſs. | 5 LF 
Dix TY. 1. Muddy, filthy, naſty, full of dirt. Mechanic 
hands. Shakeſpeare. 2. Sullied, not elegant. The clear white 
lour will be altered into a dirty one. Locke, 3. Mean, deſpicable 
Mean in their diſcourſes, and diy in their piactices. South, 
To Dix Tx, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To foul, to foil. To 4 
fingers with pen and ink. Arbuthnot. 2. To diſgrace, to ſcandal” 
Dirv'eTiON Le Lat.] the act of burſting aſunder, the gx: 
of being burſt or broken. | | 
Dis, an inſeparable prepoſition in compoſition of Engliſh word 
and for the moſt part denotes a negative or privative hgnificatgn 
of the noun or verb ſimply taken; as, diſability, and to dall; 


dirty 
C0. 


de it ſometimes extends the ſignification of a word. It is borrowed 


from des, uſed by the Fr. and Sp. in the ſame ſenſe, as dgſnoer, to un. 
tie, de/terrar, to baniſh, from the Latin, de, as firuo, to build, a0. 
to deſtroy. ; „ 

DrsaBr'tiTyY [of dis and habilitas, Lat. or from diſab ie] 1. Stat 
of being uncapable or unfit for any purpoſe, legal impediment. The 
defendant pleads in di/abi/zty that the plaintiff is a baſtard, Alf, 
2. Want of power for doing any thing, weakneſs. The ability c 
mankind does not lie in the impotency or diſability of brutes. Lick 

DisaBILITYT [in law] is where a man is diſabled. 5. e. rendered 
uncapable to inherit, or take the benefit which otherwiſe he night 
do, and this may happen four ways, viz. by the act of the anceſtor, 
by the act of the party, by the act of law, and by the act of God, 

DisaB1LITY by the Act of the Anceftor, is, if a man be attainted ef 
treaſon or felony, by this attainder his blood is corrupted, and ther- 
by himſelf and his children are diſabled to inherit. 

DisaBILIT Y by the 44 of the Party himſelf, is, as if one man make 
a feoffment to another, who then is ſole, upon condition that he ſhall 
infeoff a third before M, and when ſuch feofment is made, the teot- 
fee takes a wife, he has by that diſabled himſelf to perform the con- 
dition, and therefore the feoffee may enter and out him. 

DisaBiLiTY by Ad of Law, is properly when a man by the ße 
act of law is diſabled; thus is an alien born; and therefore if a man 
born out of the king's legiance will ſue an action, the tenant or de- 
fendant may ſay he was born in ſuch a country out of the king's k. 
giance, and demand judgment, if he be anſwered ; for the law is our 
birth-right, to which an alien is a ſtranger, and therefore diſabled fro 
taking any benefit thereby. 

DisABILIT Y by the Act of God, as when the party is non conf! 


mentis, or non ſane memoriæ, which diſables him, that in all cat, 


where he gives or paſles any eſtate out of him, after his death it n 


be diſannulled and voided. 


To Disa'sLE [of dis, neg. and able, of habilis, Lat.] 1. To ren- 


der unable, to weaken. 1o depreſs ſenſual pleaſure diſables hin. 


Taylor. 2. To impair, to diminiſh much. I have di/ab/d mine c. 
tate. Shakeſpeare. 3. To make unactive. A great fleet diſabled for 
two months by an indiſpoſition of the admiral. Temp/e. 4. 10 be 
prive of efficacy or uſefulneſs. Worſe than age di/ab/e your delight: 
Dryden. 5. To exclude, as being without proper qualifications. 
will not ai/ab/e any for proving a icholar. Wotton. Fn. 

To DisaBu'sE [deſabrſer, F r. of dis and abuſe] to undecave, U 
ſet right. I hope to di/abuſe you. Walton. f 
 'D18accommoba'TiON {of dis, neg. and accommodation] the tate 0 
being unfit or unprepared for any thing. Hale uſes it. 

To Disacco'sp [gdefaccorder, Fr. deſacordar, Sp.] to diſagree. | 

To Disaccv'sTou, verb act. [of dis, neg. and accuſtom) to detto 
the readineſs of habit, by diſuſe, or a contrary practice. 4 

DisacquarnTaxCce {of dis, neg. and acquaintance] diſuſe 0 
miliarity. Conſcience, by a long 1 of, and diſacquaintanct 
itſelf, contracts an inveterate ruſt. South, 3 

_ Disapva'ntTace [of dis and advontage] 1. Prejudice, loss, 2 
mage; as, to fell a thing to diſadvantage. 2. Diminution d » 
thing deſirable. The Iliad will appear with no diſadvantage to 
immortal poem. Addiſon. 3. A ſtate unprepared for defence. 
on with battery long, 
Or unawares at diſadvantage found, Spenſer, , 1 

To Disapva'xTace, verb ad. [from the ſubſt. ] to _— 0 
kind of intereſt. They extremely weaken and di/advantegs , 
cay of Piety. ; of 

1 [of diſadvantage] procuring ot caving | = 
contrary to profit; an oblolete word. Haſty felling 15 ® ! 
tageable as intereſt. Bacon. | | „ didnt 

DisavvarxTa'czouvs [des avantageux, Fr.] turning 1 ug 
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DIS 
contrary to intereſt, The worſt and moſt diſaduantageous lights. 


Alion. vanTa'GEOUSLY, adv. [of diſadvantageout] with diſadvan- 
D Diſplay yourſelves more diſadvantageouſly. Government of the 
tage. i 


Ge prau Tx oEousur ss [of d iſadvantageous] prejudicialneſs, con- 
s t, loſs. | 

rey jo = urous [of dis and adventurous] unproſperous, un- 
_ Doleful diſad venturous death. Spenſer. 

daß ar er, verb af. [of dis, neg. and 8 to fill with diſ- 
Lag to make leſs faithful or zealous. They endeavoured to 4i/- 

2 * diſcontent his army. Clarendon. 5 

: DisaFFE'CTED) part. [of diſaſfect.] bearing no good will to, diſ- 

wicked with. It is uſually applied to ſuch as are enemies to the 

meren; and generally has zo. Diſaſfected to the emperor. Stil- 


rt cTEDLY, adv, [of diſaffected] in a diſaſfected manner, di- 
HAY: crib rss [of diſaſfected] the quality of being diſaffected. 

Nis arFE CTION [from diſalfect] diſlike, want of zeal for the go- 
ernment, or the reigning prince. Every thing diſliked by thoſe who 
ok with the majority is called 4/affedion. Swift. | 
Digapyl MANCE [of dis, neg. and affirm] negation, confutation. 
Hale uſes it. a | | | 
To DisarFO'REST, werb act. [of dis, neg. and forsf?] to throw | 
en from the privileges of a foreſt to the ſtate of common ground. 
Moved the king to diſafforeſt ſome foreſts. Bacon. 

To DisaGRE'E, verb ncul. (dis and agreer] 1. Not to agree, to fall 
out, to be at variance or ſtrife; followed by from or with. It ſeems 
to bſagret with what they call reaſon. Atterbury, 2. To differ ſo as 
not to be the ſame. The mind perceives all diſtin& ideas to d;/agree, 
that is, the one not to be the other, Locke. 3. To differ ſo, as not to 
de of the ſame ſentiments or opinion. Why both the bands in worthip 
agree. Dryden. 3 oo | 

DreacREE/ABLE [deſagreable, Fr.] 1. Not pleaſing, offenſive. A- 
greeable or diſagreeable things. Locke. 2. Unſuitable, contrary. * A 
conduct 4ſagreeable to her ſincerity. Pope. 

D1SaGREE ABLENESS [of d:/agreeable} 1. Diſagreeable quality, un- 
fiitableneſs, contrariety. 2. Offenſiveneſs, unpleaſantneſs. The dear- 
gels of the perſon eaſily apologizes for the diſagrecableneſ of the ha- 

it. South. 

Bus bir: adv. [of diſagreeable] offenſively, unſuitably. 

DisacREE MENT .[deſagrement, Fr.] 1. A difference, a diverſity, not 
entity. Characters of di/agreement or affinity with one another. 
Wedward, 2. Difference in opinion or ſentiments. Touching their 
ſereral opinions, their d7/agreement is not great. Hooker. | 
To Disa1.L0'w, verb act. [of deſallouer, Fr.] 1. To deny authori- 
ty to. Thoſe firſt councils lie by me. Shakeſpeare. 2. To 
confider as unlawful. They die % Romith ceremonies. Hooker, 3. 
To cenſure by ſome poſte:ior act. Thoſe who profeſſed his princi- 
ples, publickly 4/a//owed his proceedings. Swift, 4. Not to juſtify. 
A man's own conſcience diſallbos him. South. | 

To DisaLLOw, verb neut. not to allow of, to refuſe permiſſion, 
not to make lawful. God az/a/lowvs that the faithful, when they are 
free, ſhould enter into bonds. Hooker. 

DisauLo'waBLE [of a ] not allowed, not to be ſuffered. 

DrisaLLoOWABLENESS [of dijallow ] the ſtate of not being al- 
lowable. 

DisauLo'wance [of a] prohibition. He does not declare 
his refuſal and d7/allowance of a thing. South. 

To Disa Er [old law term] to diſable. 


To Disa'ncuoR, verb act. [of dis, neg. and anchor] to drive a 


ſlip from her anchor. 

To Disa"niMaTE, verb act. [of dis and animate] 1. To deprive 
of life. 2. To diſcourage, to depreſs. Confounded and dn, ate 
> his preſence. Bayle. | 

Disaxtna'Tion {of diſarimate] privation of life. Affections which 
depend upon life, and depart upon di/amination. Brown. 

To Disaxxv'L [of des and annules, Fr. annullare, It. anular, Sp. 
This word is formed contrary to analogy, by thoſe who not knowing 
the meaning of the word annu/, intended to form a negative ſenſe, by 
the needleſs uſe of the negative particle. John. It ought therefore 
to be reſpected as ungrammatical and barbarous] to annul abſolutely, 
0 repeal, to aboliſh or make void. Di/anaulling of laws. Bacon, 

ISANNULMENT [of diſannul] the act of making void. 

To Disapppa's [ difparoitre, Fr. diſparire, It. deſaperecer, Sp. of 

4 and appareo, Lat.] to appear no longer, to vaniſh away, to go out 


of ſight. The pictures drawn in our minds vaniſh and diſappear. Locke, 


| To Disappor'xc [of des and appeinter, Fr.] 1. To baulk, to hinder 
trom lomething expected. We are d/appointed by the ſilence of men, 
when it is unexpected. Adiiſon. 2. With of before the thing loſt by 
diſappointment. The Janizaries diſappointed of the ſpoil. Knolles. 

ISAPPOINTMENT {of diſapprint] a defeat of hopes, a miſcarriage 
% expectations. If we hope for things of which we have not con- 
dered the things, our diſappointment will be greater than our pleaſure 
in the fruition, Addi/or. | 


ISAPPROBA TION [of dis, neg. and afpprobation] cenſure, expreſ- 


_ 5 _—_ Diſaphrobation of the publiſhing other letters. Swi/? 
0 dl re ve ( Aiſapprower] not to approve, to difallow of, 


„to condemn, to blame, to find fault with. A project for 


Atreaty was diſapproved of, Sai . 


DrsaR p, /,. a 1 
e Jabſt. ¶ diuaes aerd, C. B. an ideot, or of dirip, Sax. ver 


inſerteg arne or of diſard, diſeur, Fr. a pratler. This word is 
Job oth by Skinner and Junius, but I do not remember it. 
| ya an ideot or filly fellow, a boaſting talker, a prater. 
3 ISA RM | deſarmer, Fr. aiJarmare, It. de/armar, Sp.] to take 
"orc TT from one, to ſpoil of armour; it has of Diſarmed of 
kw magazine of artillery. Locke. 

keep vr [with horſemen] as to diſarm the lips of a horſe, is to 
lape a to ſobject, and out from above the bars, when they are ſo 
mouth * ver the bars, and prevent the preſſure or 2 of the 
ng the cette IS up the bit. and fo hindering the horſe from feel- 
No ets of k upon the bars 


DIS 
8 [with hunters] ſpoken of a deer when the horiis are 
allen. | 


To Drsarra'y, verb a. [from dis neg; arid eiray] to undreſs 
one, to divelt of cloaths. The witch they di/array:d. Spenſer. 
Disarra'r, ſub. [from the verb] 1. Diſorder, loſs of the regular 


order of battle. To prevent ſuch danger as the diſarray might caſt 


upon them. Hayward. 2. Diveſture of cloaths, undreſs, 
 Dianrra've, part. adj. [of des and afroye, Fr.] put into confu- 
ſion or diſorder. , | | 

Disa"sTer [deſaftre, Fr. diſaſtro, It. deſafire; Sp. of dis and aftrutr; 
Lat. a ſtar, 9. d. a malignant ſtar] ill luck, great misfortune, eſ- 
pecially ſuch as proceeds from the malignant influence of the ſtars. 

Diſaſters veil'd the ſun. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Gnef, calamity. | 
Some dire diſaſter, or by force or light. Pope. 

To Disa"sTER, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To blaſt by the 
ſtroke of an ill planet or unfavourable ſtar. How canſt thou now re- 
ceive that diafter'd changeling? Sidney. 2. To affect, to do miſchief 
to. Theſe are the holes where eyes ſhould be, that pitifully di/after 
the cheeks. Shakeſpeare, | 

Disa'srROVs. 1. Unfortunate, unlucky; fatal. A moſt d//aftrout 
day to the Scots. Hayward, 2. Calamitous, miſerable, ſtruck with 
affliction. Di/aſtrous calamities befel his family. South. 3. Gloomy; 
threatening misfortune. | 5 

The moon | | 
In dim eclipſe diſaſtrous twilight ſheds. Milton. | 

Drs&a"sTROUsLY, adv. [of diſaſtrous) in a diſmal or diſaſtrous 
manner. 5 

Disa"sSTROUSNEsSS [of diſaſtrous] unluckineſs, unſortunateneſs. 

To Disavo'ucn, verb act. [of dis, neg. and awouch}] to retract, 


to diſow-wn. | 


They flatly diſavouch _ | 
To yield him more obedience or ſupport. Daniel Civ. War. 


To Disavo'w [of dis and avew] to diſown, to deny knowledge of 


or concurrence in. To diſavow all evaſions. Addiſon. 

Disavo'war [of diſavow] denial. 

Disavo'wwmenT [of diſavow] denial. Wotton uſes it; | 

To Disav'TrwoR1IZE, verb act. [of dis, neg. and authorize] to de- 
prive of authority or credit. Wotton uſes it. 

To DisBa'nD, verb act. [of dis and band] to put out of the band 
or company; to turn out of- military ſervice, to diſmiſs ſoldiers from 
their colours. They disbanded themſelves and returned. Krolles. 2. 
To ſpread abroad, to ſcatter. When the buſineſs was done, all the 
water was diabanded again and annihilated. Woodward. _ 

To DisBanD, verb neut. to retire from military ſervice, to break 


up, to ſeparate. The common ſoldiers ſhould be paid; upon their 


dishanding. Clarendon. Human ſociety would disband, and run into 


_ © confuſion. T:lof/on. | 2 ES: 
To DisBa'rx, or To Diss R [debarguer, Fr.] to diſembark, 


to bring out of a ſhip, to put on ſhore. 
'The ſhip we moor on thefe obſcure abodes 
Disbark the ſheep, an offering to the gods. Pope. 


belief. . Ee | 
To D1sp:11z've [of dis and eleopan, Sax.) not to believe or 


give credit to, not to hold true. Such who protels to dizbelieve a fu- 


ture ſtate. Atterbury. 


D1sBELIE'VvER {of diſleliewve] one who diſpelieves or refuſes belief, 


he who denies any poſition to be true. 
To D15Be'xcn (of dis neg. and bench] to drive one from a ſeat or 


bench. I hope my words dene you not? Shakeſpeare. - 


D1s80sca'Tio {old law] a turning wood-land into ploughed ground 
or paſture. | 


To DisgRA nen, verb af. [of des and Brancher, Fr.] to cut of 


branches, to ſeparate or break off, as a branch from a tree. They 
need not be d4i/branched till the ſap begins to ſtir. Evelyn. 


To Disgu'p Trees, verb af. [with gardeners] to take away the 


branches or ſprigs newly put forth, that are ill placed, &c. 
To D:isBu'rRDEN, or To DiiBuRTHEN, verb af, [of dis and byn- 


then, Sax.] 1. To take off the burden, to unload or eaſe. The river 


diſburthens himſelf into the gulph. Peacham. 2. To difencumber, to 
clear. They removed for the di/burdening of the countries ſarcharged 
with inhabitants. Hale. 3. To throw off a burthen. Lucia, 4½ 
burden all thy cares on me. Addiſon. | 


To DisBuRDEN Fruit-Trees, to take off the too great number of 


leaves and fruit, that thofe which remain may grow the larger. 

To D1sBURDEN, verb neut. to eaſe the mind. 

To Disgv'RsE {debourſer, Fr. g. d. to unpurſe] to ſpend or la 
out money. Money is now not u, i at once. Spenſer. 

DisBu'rsEmENT [debourſement, Ft.] a diſburſing or laying out; 
Great occaſions of diſburſements. Spenſer. 5 

D1sBu'rsER [of Auge] one that diſburſes. | | 

Disc, or Disk [with aſtronomers] the round face of the ſun of 

moon, which, bong really ſpherical, or in the ſhape of a ball, 
nevertheleſs, by reaſon of its great diſtance from the earth, appears to 
us plain, or like a 4%. 

The Dise {in the Olympian games] anſwered to our throwing the 
quoit. The Scholiaſt on Howmes's Thad, in his comment on the ſe- 
veral games inſtituted in honour of Petroclus, obſerves, that the Solos, 
or quoit, in Homer, was ſpherical; but the di/c is flat and fomewhat 
hollow. 

I ſhall make no apology to my readers for inſerting the followin 
remark, taken from the late learned author of the Chronological Anti- 
quities, Plutarch (ſays he) obſerves, that Ariſtotle thought that 


Lycurcus aſſiſted [phitus in the reſtoration of the Olmpiads ; and 


brought for evidence the Olympic Disc on which the name of Lycur- 
gus was inſcribed. Sir Ifaac Newton, not knowing what this pisc 
was, ſuppoſes it to be a diſc belonging to the guinguertium, which 
Pauſanias ſays was reftor'd in the 18th o bs or after Coræbus; and 
ſo, by a ſtrange confuſion of chronology and hiſtory, he would bring 
Lycurgus 17 olympiads lower than Corzbus, or to the year befors 
Chrift 708, when he ſuppoſes him to have given the % at the inſti- 
tntion of the quinquertium. By this hypotheſis of this great philo- 
ſopher, all hiſtory and chronology muſt = together. But the 
5 


truth 


DisBELIE'F [of dis and zeleapa, Sax.) refuſal of credit, denial of 
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DIR 

Dint'cr, ach. Fr. [ diretto, It. directo, Sp. diredus, Lat.] 1. Strait, 
right, not crooked. 2. Not oblique, not croſſing each other. They 
either advance in dire@ lines, or meet in the interſection of croſs lines. 
Bentley. 3. Apparently, tending to ſome end. It was no time by 
dire means to ſeek her. Sidney. 4. Open, not ambiguous. Plain 
and direct, not crafty and involved. Bacon. 5. Plain, expreſs, Expli- 
cite. He no where ſays it in dire words. Locke. ; | 

Dixxer [with aſtronomers, &c.] a planet is ſaid to be direct, when 

y its proper motion it goes forward in the zodiac, according to the 
ace of the ſigns, as from ten degrees of Taurus to twenty, and 
thence into Gemini. 

Dix zer Ray [in opties] is that ray which is carried from a point 
of the viſible object directly to the eye, through one and the ſame 
medium. : 

Dix rer Sphere, is the ſame as right ſphere, FOOT 10 

DixecrT Viſion, is the ſubject of optics, which treats of the laws 
and rules thereof. 

Dixkcr [in matters of genealogy] is underſtood of the principal 
line, or the line of aſcendants and deſcendants, in contradiſtinction to 
the collateral line; as, the ſon ſucceeds his father in the direct 
line. | | 

To Direct, verb af. [driger, Fr. dirigere, It. dirigir, Sp. direc- 


tum, ſup. of dirigo, Lat.] 1. To rule, guide, govern or manage. 9 


is not in man that walketh to direct his ſteps. Feremiah. 2. To le- 
vel or aim at. Pierc'd his throat dire&ed at his face. Dryden. 3. To 
aim in a ſtraight line. By Jove's command direct their rapid flight. 
Pope. 4. To preſcribe or mark out a certain courſe. He directetb it 
under the whole heavens. Job. 5. To order, to command, to ſhew, 


or give inſtructions. 6. To put a ſuperſcription on a letter. 


IX EC TER [of rect] 1. One that directs or preſcribes. 2. An 
inſtrument that guides any manual oporation. | | 
Dire'cT1on, Fr. [ direzione, It. direciòn, Sp. of rectio, Lat.] 1. 
A directing or overſeeing, management, inſtruction, order. Mens 
paſſions and God's direction ſeldom agree. K. Charles. 2. Aim at 
a certain point. The direion of good works to a good end. Smal- 
ridge. 3. Motion impreſſed for any impulſe. No body can move it- 
ſelf, or of itſelf alter the direction of its motion. Cheyne. 
 DinecT10ON [with aſtrologers] is a real motion performed by that 


of the imaginary ſphere, which is called the primum mobile, whereby 


the ſun, moon, or any ſtar, or part of heaven, which was a man's 


ſignificator at his birth, or is ſaid to effect any thing concerning him, 
is carried to another part of heaven, ſignifying alſo ſomething refer- 
ring thereto, and as it were expecting the fame to compleat an effect. 


Angle of Dix ECO [in mechanies] is that comprehended be- 


tu'een the lines of direction of two conſpiring powers. 


Dix Ec TiO Line [in mechanics] a line paſſing from the centre of 
the earth, through the centre of gravity of a body, and the ſupport 
or fulcrum that bears or ſupports the body. | 
Number of DIR ECTIoN [with chronologers] is the number 35, 
which contains the term of years between the higheſt and loweſt fall- 
ing of any moveable feaſts. 1 | PRs 
DirxtcT1on [of the loadſtone] is that property whereby the mag- 


net always preſents one of its ſides towards one of the poles of the 


world, and the oppoſite fide to the other pole. 
DixecTiOoN Word [with printers] the word which begins the next 
page, which is ſet at the bottom of every preceding page. | 
Dixkcriox [or ſuperſcription] of a Letter. . 
Magnetical Dix Eco, the tendency or turning of the earth, and 
al} magnetical bodies, to certain points. | | 
Dix f crix, adj. [from direct] 1. Having the power of direction. 


The directive command for counſel is in the underſtanding. Bram- 


ball. 2. Informing, ſhewing the way. 
Nor viſited by one directive ray 
From cottage ſtreaming, or from airy hall. Thom/or. 
Dire'cTLY, adv. [from direct] 1. Streightly, rightly. The re- 


fracted ray returned dirc2/y back. Newton, 2. Immediately, appa- 


rently, without circumlocution, or long train of conſequence. No 
man hath been ſo impious, as plainly and 4dzre&ly to condemn prayer. 
Heooker. 
Dizxe'cTxEss [of dire] ſtraitneſs of way. Direneſs of the ſun's 
rays. Bentley. ES a 

Dik E crok, Sp. [direfeur, Fr. direttore, It. of director, Lat.] 1. A 
guider, overſeer, or manager. Himſelf ſtood dire4or over them. 
Hooker. 2. A rule or ordinance. | | | 

Common forms were not deſign'd 
Directors to a noble mind. Swift. 

3. An inſtrutor, one who ſhews the proper methods of proceeding. 
They are glad to uſe ſuch as counſellors and directors in all their 
dealings. Hooker. 4. One who 1s conſulted in caſes of conſcience. 
Her director and guide in ſpiritual affairs. Dryden. 

D:irecToR [with ſurgeons] a hollow inſtrument uſed to guide the 
inciſion knife. Sharp uſes it. | 

Dixkc rox Penis {in anatomy] a muſcle of the penis, called more 
uſually erector penis. eee. 

Dirt'cTory, ſerving to direct or guide. FER RG 

DiRECToORY, a form of public prayer, &c. ſet forth by an aſſem- 


| bly of divines, and uſed by order of the long parliament inſtead of 


the common-prayer-book of the church of England : this, after a 
continuance of only two years, was voted down, anno 1644. The 
ordinance concerning the directory we cannot conſent to. Oxford Rea 
fons againſt the Covenant. | | | h | 

Dr'REFULLY, adv. [of direful] hideouſly, &c, See Dire. 

Dr'8tFuLNEss [of dire and full} dreadfulneſs. 

Dr'sExEss [of dire, and nep ye, Sax.] dreadfulneſs. Direuęſi, fa- 
miliar to my ſlaught'rous thoughts. * | 

Dis PTIox [direptio, Lat.] the act of robbing, ſpoiling, or ran- 
ſacking of places or perſons for riches. 

Dix, or Dr'rict 8 of dirige nos domine, the Latin - be- 
ginning of a pſalm, as Dr. Henſham thinks, - This is not a contrac- 
tion of the Latin dirige in the popiſh hymn, dirige greſſus meos, as 
ſome pretend; but from the Teutonic, Dyrke [audare, to praiſe and 
extol. Whence it is poſſible their dyrke and our dirge was a laudatory 
long to commemorate and applaud the dead. Verſtegan. Bacon ap- 


obſolete. 


D518 


arently derives it from dirige. Jobuſon] certain prayer ; 
For the dank uſed by Sa — Prayers, or a ſerric 
Dise [probably of dyrllen, Teut. to commend or Praiſe] 
of lamentation ſung at funerals, a mournful ditty, The bod : ſor 
chard, after many indignities, the dirigies and obſequies o 
people towards tyrants, was obſcurely buried. Bacon. 
I'RIGENT [with geometricians] a term expreſſing the line f 
tion, along which the defcribent line or ſurface is carried in 0 858 
neſis of any plane or ſolid figure. | © ge. 
Di'riTY [| diritas, K 2 terribleneſs. 
Diak [an earſe word] a ſhort dagger, uſed chiefly in the h: 
of chan Riv The ſhield, the piſtol, ink and e Ten 
To Dixx, verb ad. from the noun] to ſpoil, : 


1 


to ruin; 303 


Thy waſte bigneſs but cumbers the ground, 
And dirhks the beauties of my bloſſoms round. Spenſe 
Diar [dyrt, Su. Art, iſland, dryt, Du.] 1. Mud, flth 15 
neſs, any thing that flicks to the body or the cloaths. Grest le f 
of dirt it brings along with it. Adaiſon. 2. Sordidneſs Mey 
To Dizr, web ad. [from the ſubft.] 10 foul, to bene. 
company is like a dog, who dirts thoſe moſt whom he loves beſt. — 


Dr“ TIR [of dirt and pie] forms moulded by children in 7 


imitation of paſtry. Newly left off making of dirtpies, $1; 


Dr&TiLY, adv. [from dirty] 1. Naſtily, baſely, fordi .# 
2, Meanly, ener a g 5 ne 
Almighty chimiques from each mineral 
Are dirtih and deſperately gull'd. Donne. 
Dix TIxEss [of dirty] 1. Naſtineſs, foulneſs, 2. Meanneſz { 
didneſs. | NY 
Diary. 1. Muddy, filthy, naſty, full of dirt. Mechanic g, 
hands. Shakeſpeare. 2. Sullied, not elegant. The clear white ©, 
lour will be altered into a dirty one. Locke, 3. Mean, deſpicatls 
Mean in their diſcourſes, and arty in their piatiices: South, 
To Dix rv, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To foul, to ſoil, To 4 
—_ with pen and ink. Arbuthnot, 2. To diſgrace, to ai 
IRU'PTION Tart wing Lat.] the act of burſting aſunder, the fur 
of being burſt or broken. | 
| Dis, an inſeparable prepoſition in compoſition of Engliſh wor, 
and for the molt part denotes a negative or privative tipnificatign 
of the noun or verb ſimply taken; as, diſability, and to 4 able; x 
de it ſometimes extends the fignification of a word. It is borrowed 
from des, uſed by the Fr. and Sp. in the ſame ſenſe, as dejnover, to un. 


tie, de/terrar, to baniſh, from the Latin, de, as firuo, to build, 40%, 
to deſtroy. 


Disani'liTyY [of dis and babilitas, Lat. or from 4% alle] 1. tit 


of being uncapable or unfit for any purpoſe, legal impediment, The 


defendant pleads in di/ab:/ity that the plaintiff is a baſtard, Al 
2. Want of power for doing any thing, weakneſs. The ability cf 
mankind does not lie in the impotency or diſabz/zty of brutes. Lice 
_ DisanittiTy [in law] is where a man is diſabled. 7. e. rendered 
uncapable to inherit, or take the benefit which otherwiſe he night 
do, and this may happen four ways, viz. by the act of the anceſir, 
by the act of the party, by the act of law, and by the act of God, 
Disav1iiTY by the AQ of the Anceftor, is, if a man be attainted af 
treaſon or felony, by this attainder his blood is corrupted, aud tber. 
by himſelf and his children are diſabled to inhetit. 
DisaBiLITY by the At of the Party himſelf, is, as if one man makes 
a feoffment to another, who then is ſole, upon condition that he ſhall 
infeoff a third before M, and when ſuch feoffment is made, the tevt- 
fee takes a wife, he has by that diſabled himſelf to perform the con- 
dition, and therefore the feoffee may enter and out him. 
DISABILITY by Ac of Law, is properly when a man by the ſale 
act of law is diſabled ; thus is an alien born; and therefore if a man 
born out of the king's legiance will ſue an action, the tenant or de- 
fendant may ſay he was born in ſuch a country out of the king's ke. 
giance, and demand judgment, if he be anſwered ; for the law is our 
birth-right, to which an alien is a ſtranger, and therefore diſabled fron 
taking any benefit thereby. 
DisasiLiTY by the Act of God, as when the party is non confi 
mentis, or non ſane memerie, Which diſables him, that in all cas, 


where he gives or paſſes any eſtate out of him, after his death: it ma 


be diſannulled and voided. | 
To Disa'tLE [of dis, neg. and able, of habilis, Lat.] 1. Tort 
der unable, to weaken. To depreſs ſenſual pleaſure diſables him. 
Taylor. 2. To impair, to diminiſh much. I have di/ab/d mine el. 
tate. Shakeſpeare, 3. To make unactive. A great fleet diſabled for 
two months by an indiſpoſition of the admiral. Tenple. 4. To de⸗ 
prive of efficacy or uſefulneſs. Worle than age di/abie your delight 
Dryden. 5. To exclude, as being without proper qualihcations. | 
will not d;/able any for proving a icholar. Wotton. 
To DisaBu'sE [der, Fr. of dis and abuſe] to undeceive, 0 
ſet right. 1 hope to di/abuſe you. Walton. 
Disaccommoba'TiON [of dis, neg. and accommodation] the ſtate 0 
being unfit or unprepared for any thing. Hale uſes it. | 
To Disacco'rp 3 Fr. de/acordar, Sp.] to diſagree. 
To Disaccv's Tom, verb a. [of dis, neg. and accuſtom} to de 
the readineſs of habit, by diſuſe, or a contrary practice. fi 
DisacqQuarNTANCE [of dis, neg. and acquaintance} diſuſe 0 : 
miliarity. * Conſcience, by a long neglect of, and di/acquaintanc " 
itſelf, contracts an inveterate ruſt. geb. Rs 
Disabva'NrTACER [of dis and advontage] 1. Prejudice, loss. 2 
mage; as, to fell a thing to diſadvantage. 2. Diminution a 
thing defirable, The Iliad will appear with no di/advan'og* * 
immortal poem. Addiſor. 3. A ſtate unprepared for defence. 
on with battery long, 
Or unawares at diſadvantage found. Spenſer zune in 
To Disapva'nTace, verb ad. [from the ſubſt. ] to wy 
kind of intereſt. They extremely weaken and di/advanteg' 
cay of Piety. i ofing bb. 
DisaDvanTa'ceabLE [of diſadvantage] procuring 97 c m. 
4 as dad 
contrary to profit; an oblolete word. Haſty ſelling 5 
tageable as intereſt, Bacon. ; Jifadvane 
15AbvanTa'geous [des avantageuz, Fr.] turning 9. 


j 


DIS 


1 contrary to intereſt, The worſt and moſt diſad vantageous lights, 
tage, ö 
or vanTa GEOUSLY, adv. [of diſadvantageous] with diſadvan- 
Diſplay yourſelves more di/advantageouſly. Government of the 
tage · 
eh aDVANTA'GEOUSNESS [of diſadvantageous] prejudicialneſs, con- 
t, loſs. 
_ i 3 [of dis and adventurous] unproſperous, un- 
= Doleful di/adventurous death. Spenſer. 
af. ar rr or, werb adh. [of dis, neg. and ofe#) to fill with diſ- 
he to make leſs faithful or zealous. They endeavoured to 4½ 
_—_ and diſcontent his army. Clarendon. 
2 Dis rr ECT ED, part. [of dijaffeet.) bearing no good will to, diſ- 
iced with. It is uſually applied to ſuch as are enemies to the 
qvernment 3 and generally has 10. Diſaffecled to the emperor. Stil- 
1 | | 
Lee rrol v, adv. [of d/afeded) in a diſafſeAted manner, di- 
Waere Ess [of diſaffected] the quality of being diſaffected. 
DisaFFE'CTION [from diſaffe#] diſlike, want of zeal for the go- 
rernment, or the reigning prince. Every thing diſliked by thoſe who 
think with the majority is called 4/affe&ion. Swift. ; 
DiSaFFIRMANCE [of dis, neg. and affirm] negation, confutation. 
Hale uſes it. 3 | 
To DisarFO'REST, werb at. [of dis, neg. and foref?] to throw 
in from the privileges of a foreſt to the ſtate of common ground. 
Moved the king to difafforeft ſome foreſts. Bacon. 3 
To DisackE E, verb newt. [dis and agreer] 1. Not to agree, to fall 
out, to be at variance or ſtrife; followed by Hm or with. It ſeems 
to ſhhagree with what they call reaſon, Atlerbury. 2. To differ fo as 
not to be the ſame. The mind perceives all diſtinct ideas to di/agree, 


de of the ſame ſentiments or opinion. Why both the bands in worſhip 
agree. Dryden. _ | | 

DisacREE ABLE [deſagreable, Fr.] 1. Not pleaſing, offenſive. A- 
greeable or diſagreeable things. Locke. 2. Unſuitable, contrary. A 
conduct diſagreeable to her ſincerity. Pope. | 155 

D1SAGREE ABLENESS [of di/agreeable}] 1. Diſagreeable quality, un- 
ſuitableneſs, contrariety. 2. Offenſiveneſs, unpleaſantneſs. The dear- 
nefs of the perſon eaſily apologizes for the d;/agreeableneſs of the ba- 
it. South, | | | 
F adv. [of diſagrecable] offenſively, unſuitably. 

DisaGREE MENT [deſagrement, Fr.] 1. A difference, a diverſity, not 
identity. Characters of di/agreement or affinity with one another. 
Wirdmard. 2. Difference in opinion or ſentiments. "Fouching their 
ſereral opinions, their d7/agreement is not great. Hooker, 

To D1sa1.10'w, verb act. [of deſallouer, Fr.] 1. To deny authori- 
ty to. Thoſe firſt councils aiſallot by me. Shakeſpeare. 2. TO 
confider as unlawful. They dildo o Romith ceremonies. Hooker, 3. 
To cenſure by ſome poſterior act. Thoſe who profeſſed his princi- 
ples, publickly all' his proceedings. Swift, 4. Not to juſtify. 
A man's own conſcience diſallows him. Sourb. 


not to make lawful. God ai/a/lowws that the faithful, when they are 
free; ſhould enter into bonds. Hooker. 

DisauLo'WABLE [of 4i/a/ſow] not allowed, not to be ſuffered. 

DisalLoWABLENESS [of dijallow ] the ſtate of not being al- 
lowable. 

DisalLo'wance [of d/allow] prohibition. He does not declare 
his refuſal and diſallowance of a thing. South. 

To D1sa'LT [old law term] to diſable. | £ 

To Disa'ncuor, verb act. [of dis, neg. and anchor] to drive a 
ſlip from her anchor. 

To Disa'niMaTE, verb act. [of dis and animate] 1. To deprive 
of life. 2. To diſcourage, to depreſs. Confounded and di/animared 
u his preſence. Boyle. | | 
| Drsaxtma'TION [of dſanimate] privation of life. Affections which 
depend upon life, and depart upon di/amination. Brown. | 

To Disaxxv'L [of des and annules, Fr, annullare, It. anultr, Sp. 
This word is formed contrary to analogy, by thoſe who not knowing 
the meaning of the word ann, intended to form a negative ſenſe, by 
the needleſs uſe of the negative particle. Joh»/or. It ought therefore 
to be reſpected as ungrammatical and barbarous] to annul abſolutely, 
wo repeal, to aboliſh or make void. Diſannuliiug of laws. Bacon, 

ISANNULMENT [of diſannu!] the act of making void. 5 

To DisarpRA“R [diſparoitre, Fr. diſparire, It. deſaperecèr, Sp. of 


1 and appareo, Lat.] to appear no longer, to vaniſh away, to go out 
0 


light. The pictures drawn in our minds vaniſh and diſappear. Locke. 
To Disapror'vr [of des and appointer, Fr.] 1. To baulk, to hinder 
from lomething expected. We are di/appointed by the ſilence of men, 
hen it is unexpected. Ad lin. 2. With of before the thing loſt by 
Uſappointment. The Janizaries d:/appornted of the ſpoil. Knolles. 
ISAPPOINTMENT [of diſapprint] a defeat of hopes, a miſcarriage 


of expectations. If we hope for things of Which we have not con- 


ſidered the thin ; 
f e things, our diſappointment will be greater than our pleaſure 
in the fruition, Addijon, N 8 P 


S, 8 [of dis, neg. and approbation] cenſure, expreſ- 
De, 5 «ts ; 
i Poe i/approbation of the publiſhing other letters. Swi/? 
oa race [d»ſapprover] not to approve, to diſallow of, 
"ke, to condemn, to blame, to find fault with. A project for 
treaty was diſapproved of. Swift, 
dein 5ARD, ſahſt. ¶diwaes gerd, C. B. an ideot, or of vip1p, Sax. ver- 
re amazed, or of diſard, diſeur, Fr. a pratler. This word is 
255 oth by Skinner and Junius, but I do not remember it. 
| ſon] an ideot or filly fellow, a boaſting talker, a prater. 
SD SA RM [deſarmer, Fr. diſarmare, It. deſarmdr, Sp.] to take 
0 arms from one, to ſpoil of armour; it has of: Diſarmed of 
* magazine of artillery. Locle. 
* Ant {with horſemen] as to diſarm the lips of a horſe, is to 
* lubje&, and out from above the bars, when they are ſo 
"hs Cover the bars, and prevent the preſſure or 45 of the 
ing the being up the bit. and fo hindering the horſe from feel- 
No 4 of it upon the bars. 


that is, the one not to be the other. Locke. 3. To differ ſo, as not to 


To DisaLLow, verb neut. not to allow of, to refuſe permiſſion, 


DIS 
, n [with hunters] ſpoken of a deer when the horns afè 
allen. | 

To Drsarna'y, werb af. [from dis neg; and array] to undreſs 
one, to diveſt of cloaths. The witch they 4/array:d. Spenſer. 

DisaRRA“ T, /ub/t. [from the verb] 1. Diſorder; loſs of the regular 
order of battle. To prevent ſuch danger as the diſarray might caſt 
upon them. Hayward, 2. Diveſture of cloaths, undreſs. | 

DisarRa'yeD, part. adj. [of des and atroye, Fr.] put into confu- 
ſion or diſorder. BY 

Disa"sTzR [de/aftre, Fr. diſaſtro, It. deſaſfire; Sp. of dis and aſtrum; 
Lat. a ſtar, 9. d. a malignant ſtar] ill luck, great misfortune, eſ- 
pecially ſuch as proceeds from the malignant influence of the ſtars. 

Diſaſters veil'd the ſun. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Grief, calamity. 
Some dire di/after, or by force or light. Pyfe. 

To Disa"sTEeR, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To blaſt by the 
ſtroke of an ill planet or unfavourable ſtar. How canſt thou now re- 
ceive that diaſter d changeling? Sidney. 2. To affect, to do miſchief 
to. Theſe are the holes where eyes ſhould be, that pitifully di/aſter 
the cheeks. Shakeſpeare. 

Disa'sTROUs. 1. Unfortunate, unlucky; fatal. A moſt di/aftrout 
day to the Scots. Hayavard. 2. Calamitous, miſerable, ſtruck with' 


affliction. Di/aſtrous calamities befel his family. South. 3. Gloomy; 


threatening misfortune. 
The moon 


In dim eclipſe di/aſtrons twilight ſheds. Milton. 


Disa"sTROUSLY, adv. [of dijaſtrous) in a diſmal or diſaſtrous 


manner. 


Disa"$TROVSNEss [of diſaſtrous] unluckineſs, unſortunateneſs. 


To Disavo'ucn, verb act. [of dis, neg. and awuch} to retract, 
to diſown. | | | 


They flatly diſawonch | 
To yield him more obedience or ſupport. Daniel Civ. War. 
To Disavo'w [of dis and avow] to diſown, to deny knowledge of 
or concurrence in. To diſavoww all evaſions. Addiſon. g 
Dis vo -w- ZL [of dijſavow] denial. 15 
Disavo'wmenT [of diſavow] denial. Wotton uſes it; 
To Dis AuTHORIZ E, verb act. [of dis, neg. and authorize] to de- 
prive of authority or credit. Wotton uſes it. 
To Disga'xp, vers ad. [of dis and Band] to put out of the band 


or company; to turn out of military ſervice, to diſmiſs ſoldiers from 


their colours. They disbanded themſelves and returned. Knolles. 2. 
To ſpread abroad, to ſcatter. When the buſineſs was done, all the 
water was di;banded again and annihilated. Woodward, 

To DisBanD, verb neut. to retire from military ſervice, to break 


up, to ſeparate. The common ſoldiers. ſhould be paid; upon their 


dishanding. Clarendon. Human ſociety would disband, and run into 
confuſion. Tillotſon. | | 

To D1sBa'rx, or To Diss R [adebarguer, Fr.] to diſembark, 
to bring out of a ſhip, to put on ſhore. 

The fhip we moor on thefe obſcure abodes 

h Disbark the ſheep, an offering to the gods. Pope, 

DisBELIE'F [of dis and Seleapa, Sax.) refuſal of credit, denial of 
belief, | 

To D1sB=11s ve [of dis and xeleopan, Sax.) not to believe or 
give credit to, not to hold true. Such who protels to diabelieve a fu- 
ture ſtate, Atterbury. | 

D1sBELIE'vER [of dijbelieve] one who diſbelieves or refuſes belief, 
he who denies any poſition to be true. 5 

To DiszE'xcH | of dis neg. and bench] to drive one from a ſeat or 
bench. I hope my words 4;/5:nch'd you not? Shakeſpeare. 

D1sBosca'T1o [old law] a turning wood-land into ploughed ground 
or paſture. 

To DiszRA Nen, verb af. [of des and brancher, Fr.] to cut of 
branches, to ſeparate or break off, as a branch from a tree. They 
need not be di/branched till the ſap begins to ſtir. Evelyn. 

To Diszu'p Trees, verb af. [with gardeners] to take away the 
branches or ſprigs newly put forth, that are ill placed, &c. 


To DrsBu'rDEN, or To DiiBu'rkTHEN, verb ad. [of dis and byn- 


then, Sax.] 1. To take off the burden, to unload or eaſe. The river 
diſburthens himſelf into the gulph. Peacham. 2. To difencumber, to 
clear. They removed for the di/burdening of the countries ſurcharged 
with inhabitants. Hale. 3. To throw off a burthen. Lucia, 4½ 
burden all thy cares on me. Addiſon. | | 

To DisBUuRDEN Fruzt-Trees, to take off the too great number of 
leaves and fruit, that thoſe which remain may grow the larger. 

To D1sBURDEN, verb neut. to eaſe the mind. 

To Disgv'x SE {debourſer, Fr. 9. d. to unpurſe] to ſpend or lay 
out money. Money is now not d:/dur/ed at once. Spenſer. 

DisBu'rsEMENT {debourſement, Ft.] a diſburſing or laying out; 
Great occaſions of di/burſerments. Spenſer. | 

D1sBu'rstR [of Aue] one that diſburſes. | 

Disc, or Disk [with aſtronomers] the round face of the ſun or 
moon, gr es really ſpherical, or in the ſhape of a ball, 
nevertheleſs, by reaſon of its great diſtance from the earth, appears to 
us plain, or like a 4%. 

The Dise {in the Olympian games] anſwered to our throwing the 
quoit. The Scholiaſt on Homtk's Ihad, in his comment on the ſe- 
veral games inſtituted in honour of Petroclus, obſerves, that the Se/os, 
or quoit, in Homer, was ſpherical; but the diſc is flat and ſomewhat 
hollow. | | 

I ſhall make no apology to my readers for inſerting the following 
remark, taken from the late learned author of the Chronological Anti - 

wities, © Plutarch (ſays he) obſerves, that Ariſtotle thought that 

YCURGU3 aſſiſted Iphitus in the reſtoration of the Ohmpiads ; and 
brought for evidence the O/ympic Disc on which the name of Lycur- 
gus was inſcribed. Sir Ifaac Newton, not knowing what this p1sc 
was, ſuppoſes it to be a dic belonging to the guinguertizm, which 
Pauſanias ſays was reſtor'd in the 18th olympiad after Corzbus; and 
ſo, by a ſtrange confuſion of chronology and hiſtory, he would bring 
Lycurgus 17 olympiads lower than Corzbus, or to the year befors 
Chrift 708, when he ſuppoſes him to have given the di/c at the inſti- 
tntion of the quinquertium. By this hypotheſis of this great philo. 
ſopher, all hiſtory and chronology muſt = together. But the 
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thy ſhafts. Pope. 


DIS 
truth is, the p15c which Ariſtotle mentioned, having the name of Ly- 
curgus inſcribed upon it, did not belong to the Game of the qyorT; 
but was the bisc on which the 2reaty or truce (called wexrpie) be- 
tween the Elzans and Peloppone/ians, with the orders of the game, was 
written; by virtue of which there was to be a perpetua armiſtice, 
or ceſſation of arms, during the celebration of the games; which be. 


ing procured by Iphitus and Lycurgus, their names were inſcribed 
upon it, in memory of this famous inſtitution ; and to preſerve it, 


the diſe was laid up in the Olympic temple, as I obſerved from Pauſa- 


nias. Fack/on's Chronolog. Antig. Vol. III. p. 344. ; 
Disc [in optics] the magnitude of teleſcope glaſſes; or the width 
of their appurtenances, whatever their figure be, whether plain, con- 
vex, meniſcus, Oc, | 
Disca'LCEATED, fret. and part. paſſ. [diſcalceatus, Lat. ] ſtripped 
of ſhoes. | 
DiscaLcEa'TION e diſcalceated, of dis, neg. and calceus, Lat. 
a ſhoe] the act of pulling off the ſhoes. Brown uſes it. | 
D1sca'LENDRED, part. adj. [of dis neg. and calendarium, Lat.] put 
out of the calendar. 
To D1sca'xDy, verb neut. [of dis neg. and andy] to melt, to diſ- 
ſalve. . | 115 
The hearts | 
That ſpaniel'd me at heels to whom I gave 
Their wiſhes do diſcandy, melt their ſweets 
On bloſſoming Cæſar. Shakeſpeare. 
DiscakcA“T io, barb. Lat. [old Law] the unloading of a ſhip. 
To Disc RD [deſcartar, Sp.] 1. To lay out ſuch cards at * as 
are uſeleſs in one's hand. 2. Te turn away or diſcharge from ſervice. 
Their captains diſcard whom they pleaſe. Spenſer, Juſtice di/cards 


party. Addiſon. 


Disca'rNaTE, adj. [of dis, neg. and carnis, gen. of caro, Lat. fleſh, 
ſcarnato, It.] ſtripped of fleſh. Broken and diſcarnate bones. Glau- 
wille. | | 
To Disc sk, werb act. [of dis and caſe] to ſtrip, to undreſs, I 
will di/caſe me. Shakeſpeare. 1 | 
 DisceyeTa'TION [Aiſceptatio, Lat.] a diſputing, debating, or argu- 


ing. | 
To Disce'rn, verb act. ¶ diſcerner, Fr. dicernir, Sp. diſcernere, It. 
and Lat.] 1. To make or * a difference between. 
We are ſo good or bad juſt at a price; | 
For nothing elſe diſcerns the virtue or vice. Ben Johnſon. 
2. To diſtinguiſh. To diiſcern ſuch buds as are fit to produce bloſ- 


ſoms, is no difficult matter. Beyle. 3. To perceive, to judge, to 


have knowledge of. To diſcern what is worthy the loving. S diey. 
4. To deſcry, to diſcover. I diſcerned among the youths a young 
man void of underſtanding. Prowerbs. | 

To Disckxx, verb neut. to make diſtinction; generally with be- 


tween. The faculty of adifcerning between truth and falſhood. 


Locke. 
| Disce'aner [of di/cern] 1. He that diſcerns or deſeries. 
2*Twas ſaid they ſaw but one; and no diſcerner 
Durſt wag his tongue in cenſure. Shakeſpeare. | 
2. One that has the power of diſtinguiſhing, a judge of any thing. 
A great obſerver and 4//cerner of mens natures. Clarendon. 
ISCE'RNIBLE [of 3 that may be diſcerned or perceived, 

diſtinguiſhable, apparent. This is eafily diſcernible South, 

Disce'RNnIiBLENEsS [of diſcernible] viſibleneſs. 

Disce'RnIBLY, adv. [of diſcernible] perceptably, viſibly. Ham- 
mond uſes it. : IS 

Disck'xxIN O, part. adj. [of diſcern] knowing, judicious. Diſcern- 
ing heads. Atterbury. | | - 

DisczrniNG, aht. [from the part.] an act of the mind, whereby 
it diſtinguiſhes between 1deas. 

Disce'anmENT [ diſcernement, Fr. diſcernimento, It.] the diſcerning 


faculty, diſcretion, judgment. A reader that wants diſcernment. Ad- 


diſan. | 
To Discz' xP, verb act. [diſcerpo, Lat.] to tear in pieces, to break, 
to deſtroy. | 

Discr'RPTIBLE {of diſcerpo, Lat.] that may be torn in pieces or 
ſeparated. Glanville and More uſe it. | 

Dt1sce'RPTIBLENESS [of diſcerptibie] capableneſs or aptneſs to be 
pulled in pieces. | | | 

DiscerPTIBILITY [of diſcerptiblc} liableneſs to be deſtroyed by 
the ſeparation of its or 3 

Disck'xrrion [from diſcerp] the act of rending or tearing in 

ieces. 

F Disck'ss ox, Lat. the act of departing or going away. 

To Discna'rce [adecharger, Fr. ſcaricare, It. deſcargar, Sp. deſear- 
ragar, Port.] 1. To eaſe, free, or releaſe of any load or inconve- 
nience. Diſcharged of buſineſs. Dryden. 2. To diveſt of any 
office, to diſmiſs from ſervice. 3. To clear or acquit of any accuſa- 
tion or crime. Reaſons to be diſcharged of all blame. Hooker. 4. 
'To Pay, or make payment of money for clearing a debt. Debts be- 
yond ſea are paid with money when they will not take our goods to 
diſcharge them. Locke. 5. To diſburthen or empty itſelf; as a river 
does into the ſea. 6. To unload, to diſembark. I will convey them 


. by ſea in floats, unto the place thou ſhalt appoint me, and will cauſe 


them to be diſcharged. 1 Kings. 7. To throw off any thing collected, 
to give vent ; it is PRs to any thing violent or ſudden. Diſcharge 
. To unload a piece of fire arms. We diſcharged 
a piſtol. Acdiſen. g. To ſend away a creditor by paying him. Money 
to diſcharge the Jew. Shakeſpeare. 10. Lo ſet "a. from obligation, 
If one man's fault could di/charge another of his duty, there would be 
no place left for common offices of ſociety. L'Eftrange. 11. To per- 
form, to execute. | 
Had I a hundred tongues, a wit ſo large 
As could their hundred offices diſcharge. Dryden. 
12. To put away, to obliterate, to deſtroy. Ill quality may be 4%½ 
charged or attempered. Bacon. 13. To releaſe, to ſend away from 
any buſineb or appointment, Cæſar would have diſcharged the ſenate. 
Bacon. 
To Discyarce, verb neut. to break up. The cloud, if it were 
oily, or fatty, would not ai/charge. Bacon, | 


diiſcind them. Boyle. 


government. A right pattern of ſound 


DIS 


Disch ROE [dicharge, Fr.] 1. A releaſe, an acqui 
debt for money ef 2. A N. from an alles.” 3 a from 4 
out or purging off humours, 4. A volley of ſhot, any e 
emiflion. Extraordinary diſcharges of this fire. Woodzwarg 
ter vented. A thin ſerous d:/charge. Sharp. 6. Diſruption, 1 
neſcenſe. The Diſcbarge of the little cloud upon glaſs, Bas, 
Releaſe from an obligation or penalty. T3 
Too ſecure of our leg | 
From penalty. Milton. 
8. Abſolution, acquittance from any crime. An acquittance 
charge of a man upon ſome precedent accuſation. South. g 
ſom, price of redemption. | 
Paid his ranſom now, and full 4//charge; Milton. 
10. Performance, execution. Nothing can abſolve us from che , 
charge of thoſe duties. L'Effrange. 11. Exemption, privileg. ;” 
munity. There is no 4i/charge in that war. Ecclefraſtes. hn 
DriscnarcER [of diſcharge] 1. He that diſcharges in any many,, 
2. One that fires a gun. Borax and butter will make it ſo 90 off js 
ſcarcely to be heard by the ehre r. Brown. 1 5 
Discr'xer, adi. [diſcinus, Lat.] not N. looſely dreſſed. 
To Disci' xp [alſcindb, Lat.] to cut off or into pieces. We could 
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Disc r LE, Fr. [diſcepolo, It. diſcipulo, Sp. and Port. of 4 
Lat.] a learner or ce? | 4 F Helen, 
To Disci“ IE, verb ac. [from the noun] to diſcipline, to puniſh 
a word now obſolete. | Ne 0 
With an iron whip, | 
Was wont him to d:/cip/e wary day. Spenſer, 


- Discr/pLEsmiP [of diſciple] the ſtate of a diſciple, or of one wh, 


follows a maſter. Hammond uſes it. 8 8 5 
DisciPLYNaBLE, Fr. [diſciplinabile, It. of diſciplinabilis, Lat.] & 
pable of diſcipline or inſtruction, teachable. 
DiIscirTINABLEXESss [of diſciplinable] capacity of inſtruction, qua- 
lification for improvement by education. Hale uſes it 
DiscieL1Nnancs [of diſcipline] a religious order, or ſect, why 
ſcourge themſelves. - | 
DiscrieLina'Rlan, adj. [of diſcipline] pertaining to diſcipline 
Diſciplinarian uncertainties, Glanwille. 
Di1sC1PLINARIAN, /ubt. 1. One who rules or teaches with grea 
ſtrictneſs. 2. A ſort of ſectaries, who pretend to a ſtricter diſcipline 
than that of the eſtabliſhed church, a follower of the preſbyterians, 


fo called from their perpetual clamour about diſcipline ; as one ex- 


preſſes it; but the want of which the 5% and moſt difenterefted fans 
of the chuxch have much lamented. | _ 
DiscirLI'xARx, adj. [difciplina, Lat.] relating to diſcipline, or a 


regular courſe of education. Diſciplinary way. Milton. 


Dr'scieLing, Fr. [diſciplina, It. Sp. and Lat.] 1. Inſtructon, 
learning, education, the act of forming the manners. Without aid of 
diſcipline. Bacon. 2. Strict order, r n rule or method of 

1ſcipline. Hooker. 3. Cor 
rection, chaſtiſement, puniſhment. The Diſipline of the ſtrap. 47. 
diſon. 4. Military regulation, Your Aſcipline in war. Shakeſpeare, 
5. A State of ſubjection. Have their paſſions in the beſt 4% 
_— 6. Art, ſcience, any thing taught. Mechanical 4% ble. 

7 Lins. 

To Dr'scipLixE [diſcipliner, Fr. diſciplinare, It. diſciplinar, Sp. /- 
ciplinor, Lat.] 1. To bring up, to inſtruct. Prepared and duet 
for confirmation. Addiſou. 2. To rule or order. An army of wel 


 diſciplin'd ſoldiers. Derham. 3. To correct, ſcourge, or whip. 4 


Jo reform, to redreſs, 
Diſciplin d 3 | 
From ſhadowy types to truth, from fleſh to ſpirit. Milton, 
To DiscLa'im [of 4% and clamer, O. Fr. prob. of clamo, Lat. 
1. To quitclaim to, to refuſe utterly, to deny having any knowledge 
of, 2. To renounce or diſown having any concern or intereſt in 4 


thing, to abrogate. Diſclaiming all pretenſions to a temporal kingdom. 


Rogers. | HE 
Drcva'1mer [from diſclaim] 1. One that diſclaims or renounces, 
2. [In law] a plea containing an expreſs denial, renouncing or di- 
claiming a thing alledged: ſo a tenant denying that he holds of ſuch 
lord, is ſaid to diſclaim ; alſo if a man in his plea denies himfeli to be 
of the kindred of another, he is ſaid to 4&/c/aim his blood. 
To DiscL,o'se [di/cludo, Lat. or of dis and corre, Fr.] 1. To di- 
cover, reveal, or open any thing that is ſecret. Diſclo/ing of ſecrets 
ap e 2. To bring forth, to hatch, as a hen doth her chick- 
ens, Eggs the heat of the ſun diſeleſethb. Bacon. 3. To uncovers, 
to produce from a ſtate of concealment to open view. The ſtone i- 
cluded is di/cho/ed and ſet at liberty. Woodward. 
To Discro'sk [with gardeners] to bud, blow, or put out leaves. 
Di1scLo'stp [with falconers] a term commonly applied to hawk 
that are newly hatched, and as it were put forth from the ſhell. 
DiscLo'skR [of diſcleſe] one that diſcloſes, reveals, or diſco- 


Vers. 


D1scLo'surt [from diſcloſe] 1. Diſcovery, production into VI: 
2. The act of revealing any thing ſecret. © Diſcloſure of the king 
mind. Bacon. | | | 
Disco1'paL, adj. [den, Gr. diſcus, Lat. and «96+, Gr. form] be⸗ 
1. the ſhape of a diſe. 5 
isco1DbES [of $ox@, a quoit, and «99», Gr. ſhape] an epithet 
given to the chryſtalline humour of the eye. : c 
Discoipes [with pe a term uſed when the middle pry 
the flower is compounded of ſmall hollow flowers, and the was 
formed into a ſort of flattiſh knob, a little riſing in the middle, like 
diſcus or quoit of the ancients. Of theſe ſome have downy ſee 
as, ſtar-wort, groundſel, helichryſum, &c. : 4 
DiscoloR TIN [of diſeolour] 1. The act of changing the 4 
lour, the act of ſtaining. 2. Change of colour, die. Spots an 
colorations of the ſkin. Arbuthnot. po 
To Disco'Lour [ decoulerer, Fr. ſeolorare, It. of deſcolor, Lat.) 
alter or ſpoil the colour of a thing, to tarniſh. A deceitful m 
which is apt to di/colour and pervert the object. Addiſor. l. 
To Disco urir [of deconfie, O. Fr. deſconfire, Fr. ſconfigg* 


if from diſconfiges Lit. Johnſon] to defeat emtirely, io 10ut c. 
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krow in battle, to fubdue. | Purſuing rebels half d/tomfitted. Ad- 
95 cou, fahl. [from the verb] defeat, overthrow. Shake- 
ſpeare and Milton uſe it. 8 | 
PN 1sco'werTURE [deconfiture, Fr.] rout, intire defeat, overthrow, 
Diſcomfiture and ſlaughters of great hoſts Atterbury. 


ug rok [of dis, neg. and comfort] uneaſineſs, melancholy, 
Suſtain it without diſcomfort. Hooker. 


orroW. y 

To Disco MFORT . 
ict or caſt down, to ſhearten. 
. PORTABLE [of diſcomfort] 1. Melancholy, refuſing com- 
fort Diſcomfortable couſin. Shakeſpeare, 2. Cauſing ſadneſs. No 
qther news but dicomfortable. Sidney. WT 

To DiscoOMME'ND [of dis and commend] to diſpraiſe, to blame, to 
cenſure, Neither do I 4/commend the lofty ſtyle in tragedy. 


net [of diſcommend] blameable. Ayliffe uſes it. 
DiscoMME'NDABLENESS [of di/commendable] blameable. 
DiScOMMENDA'TION [of diſcommend] blame, diſpraiſe, diſgrace, 
name. Without diſcommendation. Ayliſfe. 5 
DiscouuE'xDER [of diſcommend] one that diſcommends, or diſ- 
a [of dis and commodare, Lat.] to incommode, to 
ut to inconvenience. 8 


/ 


D1scommo'p10Us [of d;ſcommed:] inconvenient, unpleaſing. Spen- 
s it. | 
* [of dis and commoditas, Lat.] an inconveniency, 
miſchief. The diſcommodities of uſury. Bacon. 

To DiscourosgE [of dis and compoſitum, Lat. decompeſer, Fr.] 1. 
To diſorder, to unſettle. Diſcompoſed the confidence that had been 
between many. Clarendon. 2. lo difquiet, to trouble, to put out of 
humour. Peace of mind by rage to di/compoſe. Dryden, 3. To rut- 
fle, to diſorder. | | 

Now Betty from her maſter's bed had flown, 
And ſoftly ſole to di/compoſe her own. Swift. | 
4 Ts offend, to fret. Accidents to diſorder and diſcompeſe men. 
Swift. 5. To diſplace, to diſcard. He never put down or diſcom- 

Jed a counſellor. Bacon. 3 | 

DiscomPo'sEDNESS r diſcompoſe] diſquiet of mind. 

Discouro'suxE [of dis and compoſitura, Lat.] confuſion, diſorder, 
diſquietneſs or trouble of mind. Melancholic di/compoſure of mind. 
Clarendon. po | 

To Discover [ deconcerter, Fr.] 1. To diſturb, to diſorder, to put 
out of countenance, to unſettle the mind, to diſcompoſe. A look is 
enough to nn them. Collier, 2. To break the meaſures, to 
defeat any ſcheme. 8 | | 

DiscoxnFo'RmiTY [of dis, neg. and conformity] want of agreement, 
inconfiſtency. Diſconformity betwixt the ſpeech and the conception. 
Hakewell. - y | | | 

Discoxcrv'tTY [of dis, neg. and congruity] diſagreement, incon- 
ſiſteney. Intrinſical 4i/congruiry of the one to the other. Hale. 

Disco'n$0LATE [ſconſolato, It. deſconſolade, Sp. of dis and conſolatus, 
Lat.] deprived of conſolation, comfortleſs, melancholy. Diſconſolale 
darkneſs. Ray. | | 

Disco'NSOLATELY, adv. [of diſconſolate] in a diſconſolate man- 
ner, | | 

Disco'xs0LaTENESS [of diſconſolate] the ſtate of being without 
conſolation. 9 | 

DiscoxnTE'NT, adj. [of dis, neg. and content] not being content, diſſa- 
tiched, Diſcountenanced and diſcontent. Hayward. 

DiscoxTexT, „aht. [of dis, neg. and content] want of content, ſor- 
row, trouble of mind, uneaſineſs. Brows full of diſcontent. Shakeſpeare. 

To DiscoxrE' x, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to make uneaſy at 
one's preſent ſtate. A Diſcontented gentleman. Shakeſpeare. 

DiscoxTENTED, part. paſſ. [of to diſcontent] uneaſy, cheerleſs. 

DisconTE'NTEDLY, adv. [of diſcontented] diſſatisfiedly. 

DisconTE'NTEDNESs [of diſcontented] uneaſineſs of mind, unſatis- 
hedneſs. Diſcontentedneſs in his looks. Addiſon. 

DisconTE'NTMENT [of dis and contentement, Fr.] diſcontentedneſs, 
unealineſs. General Aſcontentment. Hooker, | 

DiscoxrTNVANcE [of dis and continuatio, Lat.] 1. Want of cohe- 
hon of parts, diſruption, The figure that ſaveth the body moſt from 
aſontinuance. Bacon. 2. Ceſſation, interruption. Diſcontinuance of 
our converſation, Atterbury. 3. [In the common law] an interrup- 
ton or breaking off; as, diſcontinuance of poſſeſſion, or diſcontinuance 
of plea or proceſs. The effect of diſcontinuance of poſſeſſion is, that 
2 man may not enter upon his own land or tenement alienated by his 
own anthority, but muſt ſeek to recover poſſeſſion by law. 

ISCONTINUANCE of @ Plea or Proceſs [in law] is when the oppor- 
—_ - proſecution is Ioſt, and not recoverable but by beginning the 

it afreſh, 


DisconTinuAa'riON 1 diſcontinu inui 
d [from diſcontinue] breach of continuity, ſeps 
ToDiscoxtixvue, verb neut. [diſcontinuer, Fr. deſacontinuar, Sp.] 
1. To loſe the coheſion of parts, to ſuffer ſeparation. The appetite of 
not :/continuing. Bacon. 2. To loſe an eſtabliſhed cuſtom. Thy- 
hall diſcontinue from thine heritage. Jeremiah. ; 
= 0 DiscoxTiNuE, werb act. 1. To leave off any practice or habit. 
1 it by little and little. Bacon. 2. To break a thing off, 
nerrupt. They modify the voice, without appearing to diſcon- 
2 it. Holder. 3. To leave or break off for a time. 
* be DiscoxxixvgEp [law term] is to be finally diſmiſſed the 
P eonrrxV Abu Ess [of di/continued] an interruption or breaking 


Discourixv'irx [of dis, neg. and continuity] a diſcontinuance of 
8 of coheſion a, Newton uſes it. | 
ont vous [| diſcontinue, Fr. of dis and continuus, Lat.] not 
e parted, or ir off in the middle or elſewhere. ; 
a TOY NIENCE [of dis, neg. and convenience] incongruity, 
ae, ement, oppoſition of nature. In theſe diſconvenitncies of nature, 
ration hath no place. Bramball. | 


of dis and comfort] to afford no comfort, to af- 
Diſcomforted as much as diſconſited. 


D 18 
To Dr'scorD, verb neut. [diſcords, Lat.] to diſagree, not to ſi 
with. The one jarring or diſcording with the other. Bacon. 

_ Dr'scorp, Fr. [di/cordia, It. Sp. and Lat.] 1. Diſagreement; va- 
riance, ſtrife, mutual anger or oppoſition. Soweth Ahr among bre: 
thren. Proverbs, 2, Difference or contrariety of qualities, All 4½ 
cord, harmony not underſtood. Pope. 3. (In muſic) See Discoabs. 

Apple of Discor, a phraſe uſed to ſignify the ſubject or occaſion of 
ſome miſunderſtanding between perſons. It is borrowed from the my - 
thology of the f who feign that at the wedding of Peleus and 
Thetis, the goddeſs of &/cord threw an apple, on which were written 
theſe words, To the fairgf, which cauſed a diſſention between Juno; 
Pallas and Venus, each pretending a title to it. This apple was after- 
wards awarded to Venus by Paris, the goddeſſes having all made him 
the arbitrator. 


| Disco'spaxce, Discorpancy, or DiscorpanTHEss [from #/cord] 
diſagreement. inconſiſtency. 
Disco'rpaxT, Fr. [&/cordante, It. of diſcordans, Lat.] . Diſagree- 
ing, inconſiſtent, being at variance with itſelf. So various, ſo di/cor- 
dan is the mind. Dryden. 2. Oppoſite, contrarious. Difeordant at- 
traction of ſome wandering comets. Cheyne. 3. Incongruous, not con- 
formable. Di/cordant from the rule. Hooker,” |; 
Disco'rxpantLY, adv. from diſcordant} 1. In diſagreement with 
itſelf, 2. In diſagreement with another. Strings diſcordantly tuned. 
Boyle. 3. Peeviſhly, in a contradiftious manner. 

Dr'scorps [in muſi-] are certain intervals of ſounds, which being 
heard at the ſame time offend the ear; yet when orderly intermixe 
with concords, make the beſt of muſic. A diſcord is but a harſhnels 
of divers ſounds meeting. Bacon. 

To Disco'ver [Air, Fr. deſcubrir, Sp. and Port. ſcaprire, It.] 
1. To reveal, to diſcloſe, to bring to light. He diſcovereth deep 
things out of darkneſs. Job. 2. To make manifeſt or known; to lay 
open. We will 4/cover ourſelves unto them. Jaiab. 3. To find 
out, to eſpy. Never diſcover my knowledge of his miſtake. Pope. 

Dr3co'verRaBLe [from diſcover] 1. That may be diſcovered or 
found out. Not di/coverabie by human induſtry. Woodward, 2. Ap- 
parent, expoſed to view. Nothing di/cowverable in the lunar ſurface is 
ever covered by clouds. Bentley. | 

Disco'verer [from diſeever}] 1. One that finds out any thing un- 
known before. Not recompenle the 4di/coverer's pains. Holder. 2. A 


ſcout, one put to deſcry the poſture or number of an enemy. 


Send diſcowerers forth 
To know the numbers of our enemies. Shakeſpeare. _ 
Disco'very [from diſccvr} 1. The act of dilcovering, finding 
out, laying open any thing hidden. They make dicoveries where they 
ſce no ſun. Dryden. 2. The act of diſcloſing any fecret. The clear | 
diſcevery of the next world. South. Shu: | | 
| Discovery [in the drama] a manner of «nrav?/ling a plot or ſa- 
ble, very frequent in comedies, tragedies and romances, whercin, by 
ſome unforeſeen accident, a dice; is made of the name, fortune, 
quality, and other circumſtances of a perſon unknown. Ar1sToTLE, 
in his poetics, obſerves, that the di/covery has been made various ways; 
ſometimes by a /ign, as in the Od\/y, where the nurſe of Ulyſſes, when 
waſhing his feet, diſcovers him by the ſcar on his thigh. Sometimes 
by 7/lation, as the Iphigenia of POLYE1IDEs, at the very inſtant ſhe was 
about to ſacrifice Oreftes, finds him to be her own &rother, by that re- 


flection which he then made on the calamities befallen to his family, 


I had, ſays he, an unfortunate //er, that was ſacrificed long ſince z 
and now am ordained e to undergo the ſame fate,” That judi- 
cious critic ſubjoins ſome other inſtances; and concludes by obſerving, 
that © of all piscover 18s that is the % , which ariſes ? avru» Twy 
Tp&ypaTw, Out of the things themſeives ; i. e. a diſcovery which grows 
out of the very a#ion ; and where the pleaſure of the /urprize is en- 
creaſed by the probable ; alluding to thoſe preceding parts of the fable, 
with which the 4i/covery, and what depends upon it, the cataſtrephe, 
are ſo finely interwoven. Ar:/tot. de Poetic. cap. 16. 

To Discov'xsEL, verb act. [of dis, neg. and counſel] to diſſuade, 
to give contrary. advice. Spenſer uſes it. | 

o Discov'nT [of dis and compute, Lat. or center, Fr.] to deduct, 

abate, or ſet off from an account or reckoning, to pay back again. 
Parviſol diſcounts arrears, Swift. 

DrscouxT [of dis, and conte, Fr.] abatement, the ſum refunded in 
a reckoning or bargain. To buy at a large diſcount. Swift. | 

D1scounT [in traffic] is the ſetting off or abatement of what the 
intereſt comes to at the time when the money becomes due on confide- 


ration of preſent payment. 


To Discou'NTENANCE [decontenazcer, Fr.] 1. To put out of coun- 
tenance, to abaſh, to put to ſhame. 8 
Wiſdom in diſcourſe with her, | 
Loſes diſcountenanc d, and like folly ſhews. Milton. 
2. To give a check or put a ſtop to, to diſcourage by cold treatment. 
Unwilling to diſcountenance any. Clarendon. | | 
 Disco'unTExXAnce, alt. [of dis, neg. and countenance] cold treat- 
ment, unfriendly regard. A little d:/countenance upon thoſe perſons, 
Clarendon. ONE | LEN 
D1scou'NTENANCER {from diſcountenance] one that diſcountenances 
or diſcourages by cold treatment, or unfriendly aſpect. Diſcountenancer 
of his nobility. Bacon. | 
To Discou'tace [decourager, Fr. coraggiare, It.] 1. To bring 
down one's courage, to dejett, to make daſtardly. Not diſcourage 
the proteſtants loyalty. K. Charles. 2. To diſhearten, to frighten 
from an attempt; with from. Wherefore diſcourage ye the heart of 
the children of Iſrael from goiag over. Numbers, 3. It is irregularly 


_ uſed by Temple; with 50. 


Dtscov'ractr [from diſcourage] one that gives diffidence and ter- 
ror. Diſcouragers of youth. Pope. | | 

Drscou'RAGEMENT [decouragement, Fr.) 1. The act of difcoura- 
ging or putting out of heart, 2. That which deters from any thing. 
Diſcouragements from vice. Swift. 3. The cauſe of fear. To things, 
we wou'd have them learn, the great diſcouragement is that they are 
called to them. Locke. 5 | 

Discou'RsE I Aiſcurſus, Lat. diſcours, Fr. diſcorſo, It. diſcurſo, Sp. 
and Port.] 1. Speech, talk, converſation, mutual intercourſe of lan- 
guage. He waxeth wiſer by an hour's , than by a day's medi- 
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ation. Glanville, 2. Effuſion of language. Filling the mouth with 
copious diſcourſe. Locke, z. A treatiſe, a diflertation written or ut- 
ter d. Ihe diſcourſe here is about ideas. Locke, | 
In too much Discovsst truth is loſt. 
It. Per troppa dibatter, la werita ſi perde. ; : 
Drscovrse [with logicians] that rational action of the mind, by 
which we form any new judgment from others before made, or 
whereby we can infer or conclude one thing from another. The third 


act of the mind is that which connects propoſitions, and deduceth con- 


cluſions from them; and this the ſchools call Ji/cour/e ; and we ſhall 
not miſcal it, if we name it reaſon. G/anwille. 

To Disco uxsE, verb neut. [diſcourir, Fr. diſcorrere, It. diſcurro, 
Lat.] 1. To talk, to converſe, to relate. Of various things diſcour- 
Ang as he paſs d. Dryden. 2. To reaſon or argue, to paſs from premiſes 
to conſequences. Brutes do want that quick ai/cour/ing power. Davies. 
3. To treat upon in a ſolemn formal manner. The maxims we are 
diſcourfing upon are not known to children. Locke. 

To Discov'Rs E, verb act. to treat of. | | 

Discov'asExX [from diſcourſe] 1. A ſpeaker, one that harangues. 
2. One that writes or makes a diſſertation on any ſubject. Philolo- 
gers and critical a;/cour/ſers. Brown, | 


Discov'xsivE, adj. [from diſcourſe] 1. Paſſing by intermediate 
ſteps from premiſes to conſequences. | | 


Reaſon 1s her being 
Diſcourſive or inſtructive. Milton. 


2. Containing a dialogue, interlocutory. Interlaced with dialogue or 


diſcourfive ſcenes. Dryden. 5 
Drscov'rTEOVSLY, adv. from aiſcourteous] uncivilly, rudely. 
_ Drscouv'tkTEOUs [of dis, and ccurtois, Fr.] uncivil, defective in 


good manners. He reſolved to unhorſe the firſt di/courteous knight he 


met. Motteaux's Don Quixote. 

Drscov'rTEovsLY, or Discov'tTEOVSNESS, uncivility, unkindneſs. 

 Drscov'rTEsy (of dis, neg. and courteſy] incivility, rudeneſs, act 

of diſreſpect or rough behaviour, As if good entertainment had been 
turn'd to diſcourteſy. Sidney. | 1 

Di'scous Flower [ diſcus, Lat. with floriſts] is that which has a 
diſk without any rays, as in tanſey, Ec. | | 

A Ratiate Discovs Flower [with floriſts] is that which has its diſk 
encompaſſed with a ray, as is in the ſun-flower. _ | 


To Disc bir [decrediter, Fr. diſcreditare, It. deſacreditar, Sp.] 


1. To make one loſe his credit, to hinder from being truſted. 2. To 
diſgrace, to bring reproach or ſhame upon. Virtues 4;/credited with the 
appearance of evil. Rogers, | * 
DiscxEE“ET {of dijeretus, Lat. diſcret, Fr. diſcreto, It. and Sp.] 1. 
Wiſe, ſober conſiderate, wary, not raſh, careleſs, nor hardily adven- 
turous. It is the diſcreet man gives meaſures to ſociety. Aadiſon. 2. 
Modeſt, not forward. Be ſtill as now diſcreet. Thomſon. 
DiscgkEr women have neither eyes nor ears. 

That is, they will not ſee or hear, or at leaſt not regard any thing 
that can prejudice their perſons or reputations. It may likewiſe be un- 
derſtood, that they will overlook ſmall faults and irregularities in a 
huſhand, rather than make a diſturbance in a family; and v ill by no 
means give ear to every idle goſſiping ſtory. 

D1scREE'TLY, adv. from di/creet] prudently, cautiouſly, 

Drzcrer'TNEss [from diſcreet] diſcretion. 

Di'scRETANcR [di/crepantia, Lat.] diſagreement, contrariety, 

D1'scREPANT | deſcrepans, Lat.] diſagreeing, varying, or dif- 
ferent. | Rog | 

Discat'rE [diſcretus, Lat.] 1. Parted, ſevered, different. 2. Dif. 
junctive; as, I lay down my ſword, but do not thereby reſign my 
claim, is a dicrete propotition. | ü 

DrscxsrE Proportion [in arithmetic} is when the ratio or reaſon 
betveen two pairs of numbers is the fame, but there is not the ſame 
proportion between all the four numbers ; thus if the numbers 6, 8, : : 
3, 4» be conſidered, the ratio between the firſt pair 6 and 8, is the 
ſame as that between 3 and 4, and therefore theſe numbers are pro- 
portional; but it is only diſcretely or disjunaly, for 6 is not to 8 as 8 
is to 3. 1. e. the proportion is broken off between 8 and 3, and is not 
continued all along, as in thele following which are continued propor- 
tiorſals, vis. 3. b, 12, 24. | ID 

Drscat'TE 2uantity, is ſuch as is not continued and joined together, 
as number, whole parts deing diſtinct, cannot be united into one conti- 
nuum; for in a continuum there are no actual determinate parts before 
diviſion, but they are potentially infinite. 

Drscrz'TON, Fr. [diſcrizione, It. diſcrecion, Sp. of diſcretio, Lat.] 
judgment, diſcrete management, wiſdom, warineſs ; alſo liberty of 


acting at pleaſure or will; as, the rebels ſurrendered at diſcretion. 


An ounce of DiscRxERTION is worth a pound of wit. 

Wit, as valuable as it is, may many ways tend to the diſadvantage 
of thoſe who poſſeſs it, which 9:/cretion can never do. Wit, uſed with 
Aſcretion, is the ſafeſt, as well as the moſt valuable. | 

To live at D1scRETION [a military pbraſe] is to have free quarters, 


to tke what they find without paying for it. 


To ſurrender at D1SCRETION [military term] is to yield or ſurrender 
to an enemy without terms or conditions. | 
DrscxE“TIONVAR Y. adj. [from diſcretion] unlimited, left at large. 
A dijcretionary power. Falls. | | 

Drscre'Tive [diſeretif;, Fr. diſcreto, It. of diſcretus, Lat. in grammar] 
ſerving to ſeparate; as, a d//eretive conjunction, is a conjunction that 
— oppolition. She is a fury, but nota ſober woman. 

_ DrseverTive Proprſitions [with logicians] are thoſe where various 
judgments are made and denoted” by the particles, but, notwithfland- 
ing, or words of the like nature, either expreſſed or underſtood ; thus 
fortune may deprive me of my <realth, but not of my virtue, &fc. ' 

Drscae'To, It. [in muſic books] ſignifies to play or ſing with care, 
moderately, and with judgment and diſcretion. 

' PrscrETO'RIUM, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the diaphragm. 

Discr1'MINABLE [from diſcriminate] that may be diſcriminated or 
diftinguiſhed from ſome other thing, by certain marks or tokens, 

To DiscnrmixaTE [di/crimivatum, ſup. of diſcrimino, Lat.] 1. To 
put a difference between, to pry by tokens from ſomething elſe. 
Ways of diſcriminating the voice. Holder, 2. To ſelect or ſeparate from 
others. Diſcrimirating mercy. Boyle. | 

* Discr1'1INATENESS {from di/criminate} diſtinctneſs, marked dit- 
ference. 


vidence. More. 


central or middle part of radiated flowers ; as being round and plzin 


Dis 


. Dracrrmina'tION [diſcriminatio, Lat.] 1. The act of Qig;n... 
ing one thing from another, difference put between. Prudent . 
ni nation made between the offenders. Addiſon. 2. The ſtate of ber, 
diſtinguiſhed from other perſons or things. Their di/eriminatiay fo 
other places. Stillingfleet. 3. The marks of diſtinction. Original 4. 
criminations of voices. Holder. 2 
DiscRIuixAT ION [with rhetoricians] the ſame with paradioſ} 
DiscrrminaTive, adj. [from ior ey 1. Making the rd 
diſtinction, characteriſtical. Di/criminative characteriſtic of any m 7 
Woodward. 2. That which obſerves diſtinction. Diſcrimingt;y, 8 


Discr1/minovs [diſcriminoſus, of diſcrimen, 
jeopardy or hazard, dangerous. Harvey uſes it, 

Discu'prToRY, adj. 1 Lat.] fitted to the poſture q 
leaning or lying on one fide. Brown uſes it. 

Dtiscu'mpency [diſcumbens, Lat.] the act of leaning at meat 1 
cording to the ancient cuſtom. Diſcumbency at meals was upon the 
left ſide. Brown, 5 

To Discv'mBzR, verb act. [of dis, neg. and cumber] to diſengss 
from any troubleſome weight. His limbs diſcumber'd of the Nag 
veſt. Pepe. | S's 

To Discv're, verb act. [deconvrir, Fr. ] to diſcover, ta reveal. Ar 
old word perhaps peculiar to Spenfer. | | 
| I will, if pleaſe you it cure, aſſay 

Toeaſe you of that ill. Fairy Queen. 

Discv'ss10N, Lat. the act of running to and fro. 

Disev'reIve [diſcurfif, Fr. from diſcurro, Lat.] 1. Moving her 
and there, roving. The natural and d/cur/zve motion of the ſpirit 
Bacon. 2. Proceeding regularly from premiſes to conſequences, This 
is ſometimes, and perhaps not improperly, written dice. Di: 
* * faculty. Hale. : | f 

1S5CuU'RSIVELY, adj, [from diſcurſive] by due gradation of featy. 
ing. Hale uſes it. | 
ISCURSORY | diſcurſorius, Lat.] 1. Given to ramble up and donn. 
2. Argumentative, rational. | | | 
Di'scus, Lat. a platter; alſo a quoit to play withal. 
From Elatreus' ſtrong arm the %u flies. Pope. 

Discus [with the ancients] a round ſhield conſecrated to the me. 
mory of fome famous hero, and ſuſpended in the temple of ſome deity, | 
as a trophy of ſame great action. | 

Discus ſin botany] the middle, plain, and flat part of ſome 
flowers; ſuch as the marigold, chamomil, &c. or it is applied to the 


Lat, danger} full 6 


like a quoit. It is compoſed of ſeveral fleurons placed perpendicularly, 

Dr'scus, or Descus, barb. Lat. [in old records] a deft or ad- 
ing ſhelf in a church. | | 

To Discv'ss [diſcuter, Ft. diſcuſſare, It. diſcsſſum, ſup. of Jdiſuic, 
Lat.] 1. To examine, to ſcan, to ſift; to ſtrike off thoſe difficultic 
wherewith a matter is perplexed. We are to disc general exceptions, 
Ho:ker. 2. To diſperſe any humour or ſwelling. | 

Discv'ssER [from diſez/s} he that diſcuſſes or examines. 

Discu'ssiox [diſcufione, Fr. diſcuſſione, It. diſeuſſto, Lat. g. d. 1 
ſhaking off the difficulties with which it was embarraſſed] a find ex- 
amination or enquiry ; the clear treating or handling of any particular 
problem or point; a clearing it up. I he ſurvey and dj ct each 
particular. South, 

Discussiox [with ſurgeons] a diſperſion of the matter in any tu. 
mour or ſwelling, 7. e. a diſcharge of ſome thin matter, gathered wg:- 
ther in any part, by inſenſible perfpiration. Diſcuſſion or reſolution i 
nothing elſe but breathing out the humours by inſenſible tranſpiration. 
Wiſeman, 5 

Discu'ssivx, adj [from diſcuſs] having the power to diſcuſs or di. 
perſe humours that are noxious. 

Discv'ssrvextess, diſſolving or diſperſing quality. 

Drscuv'TIENT, adj. ¶ diſcutiens, Lat.] the ſame with diſcuſſive. 

Discuritent Medicines, ſuch as diſſolve impacted humours. 

DiscuTiENT, ſub, [from the adj.] a medicine that has power 9 
repel or drive back the matter or tumors in the blood, with tencency 
to ſeparate. Sometimes it means the ſame as carminative. Yun. 

To Disva'in [of dis, and daigrer, Fr. dedaigner, Fr. /degrare,) 
deſeli noir, Sp.] to deſpiſe, ſcorn, or ſet light by, to conſider as unwor- 
ot one's character. 

'Tell him, Cato | | 
Diſlains a life which he has power to offer. Addiſon. ; 

Disvain [dedain, Fr. /degno, It. deſdin, Sp.] ſcorn, proceeding 

from averſion or pride, contempt. | | Dn 
Dis A“ IN TUI [of dedain, Fr. and pull, Sax.] ſcornful. Diſdairfil 
ſharpneſs of wit. Hooker. 788 Ne 

D:rsparNeulLy [of diſlainful] ſcornfully, &c. To look difdarr- 
fully. South, 7217 700 

Dispar'Nvrulxgss [of diſdainfid] ſcornfulneſs. Proud d;ſaainfur 
neſs of other good men. Aſcham. 

D1s01aya'soNn [in muſic] a double eighth or fiſteenth. 
DispbiarAsO Diapente, aconcord in a ſextuple ratio of 1 to 0. 
8 Diateſſaren, a compound concord in the proporue 
of 16 to 3. | 3 

Diss n rasox Ditone, a compound conſonance in the proportion d 
10 to 2. 5 

Dispiarasox Semi Ditone, a compound concord in the proportion 4 
23 to 5. | 3 ate of 

Disea'se [of des and aiſe, Fr.] diſtemper, ſickneſs ; that of is 
a living body, wherein it is prevented of the exerciſe of an) 
functions, whether vital, natural, or animal. | 

| It is good to nip the Diszase in its bud. 1 bs 

That is, to prevent the diſeaſe while it is coming, of before 11 F 

to a head. Lat. Veniente occurrite morbo, or principiis obfta. 8 
in the like manner, it is better and eaſier to prevent or hindef, 
fible, any impending danger or misfortune, than to remedy A alles. 

To Dis“ as E, verb ad. [from the noun] 1. To afflict wi bee 
to affect. He was Aſeaſed in his feet. 1 Kings. 2. To 7% 2 out 
to make uneaſy. The higheſt degree of darkneſs does not je 
eyes. Locke. + Eng] 

D1sea"sepxess [of deſ-aiſe, Fr. and neyye, Sax. or of 422 44 
the ſtate of having a diſeaſe, morbidueſs. State (f .ndigenc) 
caſedugſi. Burnet Theory, Diss ders, 
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Dis'oorv, ad}. [of 4s, neg. and edge] blunted, dulled. Shake- 

7 a BARK, verb neut. [debarguer, Fr. ſearcare, It. deſembar- 
17 Sp.] to go off from on board of ſhip. 
cal; Of There 4/embarking on the green fea-fide. Pope. 

To DISEMBARK) verb act. To land s out of a ſhip. 

J muſt into the road to diſembar | 
Some neceſſaries. Shakeſpeare. 8 
To DrsemB!'TTER, verb act. [of dis and embitter] to free from bit- 
tees, to make ſweet. Amuſements as may diſembitter the minds of 
bn. 
"0 — adj. [of dis and embodied] disjoined, difunited or ſe- 
arated from the body. | 

To DrsxmBo'GUE, verb act. [ /e deſemboucher, O. Fr. of des and 

zoucbe, Fr. a mouth] To pour out at the mouth of a river, to vent. 
And through nine channels iſembegues his waves. Addiſon, 

To Dis£MBOGUE, verb neut. 1. To roll or difcharge into the fea, 
as a river does. Rivers diſembogue in ſeveral months into the ſea. Cheyne, 
Alſo a ſhip is ſaid to diſembogue, when it paſſes out of the ſtreight 
mouth of Bae gulph into the ſea. | | | 

DisgmBo'WELLED, part. pa. [of dis, neg. and embocbel] taken 
fom out the bowels. 18 

Her diſemboxuel d webs, | 
Arachne in a hall or kitchen ſpreads, J. Philips. 

To DiseMBRO'IL, verb af. [debrowiller, Fr.] to diſentangle, to 
free from perplexity. Addiſon ules it. f | | 

To DiskxA' BLE, verb act. [of dis and enable] to deprive of power, 
to weaken. Dryden uſes it. | 

To Diskxcha'xr, verb af, [of dit, neg. and enchant} to free from 
the power of enchantment. | | 

A noble ſtroke or two, | | 
Ends all the charms and diſenchants the grove. Dryden. 

To Disxncu'mptR [of dis, neg. and encombrer, Fr.] 1. To free or 
nd from encumbrances, to diſburthen. She is di/camber'd of her ma- 
chine. Speffator. 2. 'To free from obſtructions in general. A diſen- 
amber'd building in the infide. Aadiſon. | 

Droexcv/mBRANCE [from i encumber] freedom from encumbrance. 
Defire of eaſe and diſencumbrance. Spect᷑ator. | 

To DisxxrxAxcHSsE [defenfrancher, Fr.] the contrary of enfran- 
chiſe, to exclude out of the number of free denizens or citizens. 

To Drstxca'ce, verb act. [of dis and engage, degager, Fr.] 1. To 


wholly diſengage themfelves and deſcend. Barnet's Theory. 2. To 
withdraw the affection, to wean. To diſengage our hearts from earthly 


or difficulties. Di/engaged from quotations. Atterbury. 4. To free 
from any thing that ſtrongly ſeizes the attention, Our mind 's eyes are 
G ſengag d and free. Denham. | | 

To DiszxnGaGE, verb neut. to be freed from, to withdraw affec- 
tions from. That we may diſengage from the world. Collier. 

Disenca'ceD, part. pay. [from diſengage] vacant, not fixed to any 
particular object of attention. | 

Distxca'cepness [from diſengaged] a freedom from engagements 
or preſſing buſineſs ; alſo free and eaſy temper of mind. | 
Dizexoa'cemenT {from diſengage] 1. Releaſe from any engage- 
ment. 2. Freedom of attention. 5 5 

To DisgxrA “NE [of dis, neg. and entangle] 1. To ſet free from 
impediments, to clear from perplexity or difficulty. Expedient to ex- 
plicate and iſentangle themſelves out of this labyrinth. Clarendon. 2. 
To unfold the parts of any thing interwoven with one another. To 
dentangle themſelves and get away. Boy/e. 3. To ſeparate, to diſen- 
gage, Free and diſentangled from all corporal mixtures. S77//ing fleet. 

To DisgexrE'xRE, verb act. [of dis and enterrer, Fr.] to unbury, 
es out of the grave. To diſenterre the bodies of the deceaſed. 
rau. 

To Dis£xnTHRA'L [of dis, neg. and enthral] to ſet free, to reſcue 
from ſlavery. To 4i/enthral themſelves. South. 

To DisexTHRO'NE, werb act. [of dis and enthrone] to dethrone or 
G&poſe from ſovereignty. To dijenthrone the king of heav'n. Milton. 

To DisenTRa'xcE [of dis and entrance] to awaken from a trance 
er deep fleep. Ralpho by this time diſentranc de Hudibras. 

To Disespov'se, verb act. [of dis and zſpouſe] to ſeparate perſons 
ter faith plighted. Lavinia di/eſpous'd. Milton. | | 
Ne fart. paſſ. [of diſpouſe] diſcharged from eſpouſals, 
vorced, | 

Disrsrxx'ht ſubſt. [of dis and efteem] flight regard. One by miſ- 
— falls into di/e/teem. Locke. 

0 DIsESTEEM [trom the noun} to have ſlight eſteem or regard for, 
2 I would not be thought to di/efeem the ſtudy of nature. 
k. | 


13 [of dis and æſtimatio, Lat] diſeſteem, diſre- 


e ſtate of being out of favour. Aſter his facrilege he was in disfa- 


aur with God and man. Spe/man. 2. Unfavourable aſpect or cir- 
cumſtances. 


of beauty. 
1 Disra“voun, derb act. [from the ſubſt.] to diſcountenance, to 

withhold kindneſs, Countenanced'or disfavoured. . Snuff. 

| . Disrr'oukk [digfeurer, Fr. disfigurare, It. desfigurar, Sp.] to 

* the figure or ſhape of, to make ugly or deformed; Such parts as 

wn bim disfigured as he was, capable to be a dignitary in the church. 


To DisrTouxx a Peacock [a carving term] 7. e. to cut it up. 
. FI CUREMENT [from Hgure] the ſtate of having the form 
f To marred, a blemiſh. Foul di;feurement. Milton. 
2 18FORBST [of dis, and'foret, Fr.] to diſplant or cut down the 


{ a foreſt, to reduce land from the privileges of a foreſt to the 
e of common land. 

* ISFRA'NCKISE, verb ad. [of dis and franchiſe] to take away 
mor privilege. 


Wigge. cniteu aur [from aufg anchiſe] the act of depriving of 


* 


arate from a thing with which it is united. Before they could 


purſuits. Atterbury. 3. To diſentangle, to free from impediments 


Piera'youn [ disfaweur, O. Fr. of dis, neg. and favor, Lat.] 1. 


Four great disfawours of that voyage. Bacon, 3. Want 


DS: 


To Drstv'anin, verb ach. Jof dir, and fournir, Fr. ofornire, .. 
to unfurniſh, He durſt not 4% furniſßb that ccuntry. Knolle. 

To Pisa nisH [of degarnir, Fr.] 1. To take away the garni- 
ture or ornaments, 2. To take guns from a fortreſs. 

To DriscanxisH 4 Fortification Ia military phraſe] is to take away 
Pu __ of its garriſon _ ammunition. | | 

o DiscLo'rrey, verb a. [of dis, neg. and plorify] to deprive of 
glory, to treat with indipnity. 858 1 255 Socks 

Disghrify'd, blafphem'd; and had in ſcorn. Milton. 

To D1360'scu [adegorger, Fr.] 1. To throw up by vomiting. Di 
gorge the briny draught. Dryden. 2. To empty Fel into the ſea, a: 
a river does, to pour out with violence. Diſgorging fire. Derham. 

To Disco ac [with farriers] is to difcuſs or diſperfe an inflamma- 
tion or ſwelling. | | 

To Dissen ace, werb act [ difgracier, Fr. diſgraciare, It. diſgracidr, 
Sp.] 1. To turn out of favour ; as, the miniſter was diſgraced. 2: 
To diſhonour, to put to ſhame. An opinion they have a mind to 
diſgrace. Burnet. | | | 

1SGRACE, Fr, [diſgrazia, It. diſeracia, Sp. deſgraca, Port.] 1. Diſ- 
favour, diſhonour, reproach. 18 Kain of ne Aar ok 
2. State of diſhonour, 3. State of being out of favour. 

Disora'errvr. [of diſgrace and full] bringing diſgrace, fcanda- 
lous, reproachfol. 

Drsera'cerulLy [of diſeraceful] feandalouſly, diſhonoutably. 

DiscxaerruLnEss [of diſgraceful] reproach, diſhonourableneſs. 
| Driscra'cer [of erat! one that expoſes to ſhame, one that 
caufes ignominy. Infamous #/pracers of the Sex. Sab. 

DrscRa'crovs [of n and gracious] unkind, unfavourabte: Shake- 
3 uſes it. 

ISGRA'DING [for degrading ; in law] the depoſing a clergyman 
from holy orders; alfo a jor: knight? &c. 81 115 titles 1 ho- 
nour. . 

To Disov' ist [AHgniſer, Pr.] 1. To put into another gut 


Disot , dreſs, 
or faſhion, in order to conceal. 2. To diſſemble or cloa 


ſe 
by a falfe 


ſhow; as, he diſeuifed his wrath. 3. To disfigure; to change the 


form. Things appear in a diſeuiſed view. Pope. 

Disevist [from the verb] 1. A counterfeit habit to conceal the 
perſon that wears it. 2. A falſe pretence, colour, or cloak. 

Di1scvr'sep [in liquor] drunk. A low cant word. 

D1scur'sxemenT [of diſguiſe] dreſs of concealment. Sidney and 
Wotton uſe it. | 

To Discv'sT, verb act. [ /e degouter, Fr. diſeuſtare, It. diſouſtar, 
Sp.] 1. To raiſe diftaſte or dne in the 2 be 2. To ich 
diſlike, to offend ; having at or with. Diſguſted at marriage. Atter- 
bury. 3. To caufe averſion; having from. Swift uſes it in this 
ſenſe. 4. To diſpleaſe, or be averſe to. | 

Discus [of dis and guſtur, Lat. taſte] 1. A diſtaſte or diſlike of 
the palate at any thing. 2. Ill-humour, offence conceived. Satiſ- 
faction or dig Locke. | 

Dis6v'sTeuL [of degout, Fr. and full) nauſeous, unreliſhable, 
cauſing diſpleaſure. 5 | 

Disk [dire, or byxap, Sax. of diſcus, Lat.] a kitchen utenſil to 
contain all Ns of food, either ſolid or liquid, alſo the food contain- 
ed in it, any particular kind of food. Delicious ies that we have 
the uſe of. Bookeward | 

—_ [tafe, Fr, taſſa, It.] a ſmall utenſil of china; &. for coffee, 
tea, Oc. | 

don't know him, though J Gould meet him in my Disn. 

Fr, Je ne le connois, nu de pres, ni de loin. (neither near nor at a 

diſtance.) Lat. Albus an ater fit neſtio. Cic. (I don't know whether 


he be white or black.) Expreſſions to ſhew we have no manner of 


knowledge of a perſon mentioned, 
Always the ſame D1s1 is tireſome: 
Fr. On ſe laſſe bien vite, d avoir toujours les memes vinndes 


The French likewiſe uſe in the ſame meaning the exclamation ; ou- 


jours chapons ! (always capons !) on occaſion of the origin of this lat- 
ter, the French tell a pleaſant ſtory of Lewis XIV, and father la 
Chaiſe, his confeſſor. The latter, though known to be a libertine in 
his amours, thought it his duty, at leaſt in appearance, to condemn 
unlawful love in his maſter. The king tired at laſt with his (as he 
thought) unſeaſonable admonitions, gave orders for nothing to be ſet 
upon the confeſſor's table but capons, till, being become loathſome 
to him, he in a paſſion broke out in this exclamation, which after- 
wards became a proverb; and it is ſaid he took the hint, and without 
any interruption ſuffered the monarch to ſatiate himſelf with variety. 
The Lat. 475 Veluptatum commendat rarior uſus. Juv. 
To lay a thing in one's Ds. 

Or, To hit it in one's teeth, to remind one of it, generally meant as 
a reproof, or tauntingly. | 33 | 

Jo Disn, verb ad [from the ſubſt.] to ferve up in a diſh; to ſend 
up to table. Shakeſpeare uſes it. | 

To Disna'piT, verb act. [this word I have found only in Shakef- 
peare. Johnſen] to throw out of place, to drive from a habitation. 

From their fixed beds of lime 
Had been 4i/pabited. | Shakeſpeare. 

Drsnx'rmony [of dis and harmony] diſcord, not harmony. 

D1sxcLovT [of 4i/þ and c/out] the cloth with which cook-maids 
clean their diſhes. A diſpclout pinned at their tails. Swift. 

Disn-meaT, ſpoon-meat. 
dreſſed. 

D1snaB1'LLE, or Dis#aBrLLY; an undrefs, or looſe dreſs. 

To DisukxA“ R TEN [of dis and heartex, of heojne, m_} to pu 
out of heart, to diſcourage, to frigtiten. To diſbearten wi 
ſentences. Hooker. \ 

D153ns'r150N- [old law term] the act of difinheriting. 

To Disux'xIT, verb act. [of dis and herit] to cut off from here. 
ditary ſucceſſion. He truſts to reftore to their rightful heritage ſuch 
on old Engliſh words, as have been long timeout of uſe, almoſt 
iſherited. Spenſer. 


Disne'rIToOR [from 4iſberit] one who puts another out of his in- 


heritance. 8 
ee was paſſ, [dechevele, Fr.) as, with dfb, _ 
| $9. Ow 
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DisHaBrLLE, ach. [deſbabille, Fr.] undreſſed, looſely or careleſſiy 


fearful 


- — — 


DIS 


t. e. having the hair hanging looſe, or dangling about the ſhoulders. 
The active voice is ſeldom if ever uſed. 

Di'sn1nG, adj. [of die] hollow a cant word among workmen, 
For the form of the wheels ſome make them more diſeing, that is, 
more concave, by ſetting off the ſpokes and fellies more outwards, 
Mortimer, | 

Disno'xesT [of dis and honn#te, Fr. diſaneſto, It. deſongſio, Sp. or 
of dis, neg. and honeftus, Lat.] 1. Void of honeſty, knaviſh, wicked, 
fraudulent. A falſe or %ig oneſt ſentence. South, 2. Diſgraced, diſ- 
honoured. Di/boneft with lopp'd arms the youth appears. Dryden. 
Diſgraceful, ignominious. Theſe two ſenſes are ſcarce Englith, being 
borrowed from the Latin idiom. Inglorious triumphs and %% on 
ſcars. Pope. 4. Unchaſte, lewd, | 

D1sno'xzs7LY [of difoneft] 1. Knaviſhly, wickedly, Shakeſpeare 
uſes it. 2. Levdly, unchaſtely. She that.liveth ne is her fa- 
ther's heavineſs. Fcclefraſticus, | 

Disno'nesry [of diſhoneſt, deſhonnetete, Fr. in the latter ſenſe, 
diſoneſta, It. dejoneftidad, Sp. of dis, neg and honeſtas, Lat.] 1. Un- 
fair 3 knavery. Open public oneſiy mult be to their diſad- 
vantage. Saut. 2, Debauchery, lewdneſs. You ſuſpect me in any 
diſhonefy. Shakeſpeare. - | 

To Disyo'nour [defonorer, Fr. diſonorare, It. deſhonrar, Sp.] 1. 
To render infamous, to diſparage, to diſgrace. To avoid thoſe im- 
perſections which may diſponour us. Dryden. 2. To violate chaſtity. 
5. To treat ignominiouſly, or with indignity. Di/onour'd by the 

ing of men he ſtands. Dryden. N 

Disno'xour [deſhonneur, Fr. diſonore, It. deſbonra, Sp.] 1. Diſ- 
graces infamy. To own Lazarus even in the iu, of the grave. 

oyle. 2. Cenſure, or report of infamy. 4 | 

No tongue could ever | 
| Pronounce di/fonour of her. Shakeſpeare. 

'Disno'NouURABLE [deftonnerable, Fr. deſonorewole, It. deſhonreſo, Sp.) 
1. Diſparaging, diſgraceful. Diſconcurable articles. Daniel. 2. Be- 
ing in a ſtate of diſeſteem or neglect. He that is d;/onourable in 
hes, how much more in poverty? Ecclſtaſticus. 

D1sno'NouRABLENEss [of dib ,] diſhonourable quality. 

Drsno'nNouRaBLY [of di/honcurable] diſgracefully, infamouſly. 

Dis1o'nouRER [of dient] 1. One that treats another with in- 
dignity. Diſbonourer of Dagon. Milton, 2. One that violates 
chaſtity. | 


To Disno'rn, verb af. [of dis and horn] to diveſt of horns. We'll 


diſpern the ſpirit. Shakeſpeare. 3 | 
Drsnv'mour [of dis and humour] peeviſhneſs, uneaſy tate of mind. 

Any thing that betrays inattention or d//umour. Spectator. 

Disn-WashER. I. A water-wag-tail, a bird 2. One that waſhes or 


' Cleans diſhes. 


Disipk'uoxx, Distp'uoxxv, or DEsIDE'MONY {0:oidaipona, 
or deo, of cow, to fear, and 1, Gr. a demon, or a deity] 
a ſuperſtition, alſo a worſhipping God out of fear, and not from love. 
See D MON. 1 Py 

Query, If St. Paul does not uſe the word in a good ſenſe, in his 


| ſpeech before the court of Areopagus, Ads xvii. 22 and 23. com- 


pared ? I mean, to expreſs what we call dewozt, ard not that fasſe /ecres 
of devotion, which we call by the name of ſuperſtition ? 
DistarRovEMENT [ds and improvement] reduction from a better 
to a worſe condition; oppoſed to melioration. Utter negleèt and 4 
improvement of the earth. Norris. | 
To Disinca'rcuraTtet [of dis and incarcerate] to free from pri- 
ton. To difncarcerate the ſame venene bodies. Harvey. 
To Disixcna'nr {of deſenchanter, Fr. deſencantar, Sp. or incauto, 
Lat.] to ſet free from inchantment. See To DiseExncnant. 
DisixciixA TON, a want of inclination, diſlike, ill- will, but not 
heightened to averſion. Dyirclination to the fair ſex, Arbuthnot and 
Pope. | | 


To Distxcut'xE, work ad. [of dis and incline} to cauſe diſlike, to 


alienate affection from. To di/encline them from any reverence or af- 
fection to the queen. Clarendon. OE, | 

To Drsinco'sPoRATE | of dir and incorporare, Lat.] to diſunite or 
ſeparate from being one body or corporation. „ 

Disixaxxv'ixx, or DisINGENVOUSNESs [of dis and ingenuitat, Lat.] 
want of ingenuity, or fincerity ; diſſimulation, unſincerity; low craft. 
A habit of ill- nature and d:/ingenuity, Clarendon. | 

Disix6eg'nuous (of dis and ingenuzus] unſincere, falſe hearted, 
unfair, viciouſly ſubtile. A difngenuous way of proceeding. Stil- 
ling ficet. f 

Disixct'xvorsLY, adv. [of diſingenuous] in a diſingenuous man- 
ner, unſincerely, falſe-heartedly. _ | | 

Dis1xna'pireD [of dis and inhabit] void or empty of inhabi- 


tants, deſolate. 


DisixnE'RIsoN [of dis and inherit! 1. The act of difinheriting, 
Bacon and Clarendon uſe it. 2. The ſtate of being diſinherited. 
Bringing di/inheriſons or great injuries to the lawful children. Taylor. 

To DisixRE“NIT [of dis and 7nberit, or deſheriter, Fr.] to deprive 
of, or put one out of inheritance. Adam diſinherited his whole poſ- 


terity. South. a 


To DisinTa'xcLE, to diſengage, or free from an intanglement. See 
DisExNTAXGLE, 

DisinTERE'SSED, or Dis1NTERE'STED [deſintereſſe, Fr. deſentereſſa- 
de, Sp. It is written diſintereſted by thoſe who detive it immediately 
from intereſt, and I think more properly. Jo] void, or free from 
ſelf-intereſt, impartial, unbiaſſed. | 

Not that tradition's parts are aſcleſs here, 
When general, old, di/intere/s'd, and clear. Dryden. 

DisixTERE'SSMENT [of des and intereſement, Fr.] diſintereſtedneſs, 
diſregard to private intereſt. This word is merely French, like charges 
in the ſame ſentence. He has managed ſome of the charges of the 


kingdom with known ability, and laid them down with entire 4% 


terefſement. Prior. 1 

Dis1'NTEREST [of dis and intereſt] 1. That which is contrary to 
one's proſperity. Great difintere// to Rome. Glanville. 2. Indiffe- 
rence as to profit or private advantage. 

Disi'xTERESTED [of difintere?] 1. Not influenced by private ad- 
vantage, 2. Reing without concern in an affair, free from fear or 


hope. 
Dvinrenn'rzvLy [of 4/interefed] without any ſelf. intereſt, im- 
partially. 


Sp.] to take a dead body out of the grave. See Diszurzkar 


DIS 


Drs1NTERE'STEDNESS [ of diſintereſted] ſtate of being free from fa 
intereſtedneſs, neglect of private advantage. Brown uſes it. "i 
To DisinTE'rR [of 4s and interrer, or diterrer, Fr. deſentary; 

ar 
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wile, the good, or the great man very often lie hid and Concealed 
plebeian, which a proper education might have 4/interre/, 41. 
To DisinTyRoO'NE [of dethroner, Fr.] to put out of or depoſe ir, 
the throne. See DisENTHRONE. wi 
To Disi'NTRICATE, verb af. [of dis and intricate] to diſentans! 
To DisixvI“TE [ deferviter, Fr. of dis and invite, Lat.] to recal 7 
invitation, to forbid a perſon to come who was before invited, a 
To Disjor'x [dejeindre, Fr. diſgiugnere, It. diggungs, Lat.] to fer- 
rate, part aſunder, or looſen. Never let us lay down our N 
gainſt France, till we have utterly di,ẽd her from the Spaniſh be 
narchy, Addiſon. x 
To Disjor'xr, verb af. [of dis and joint] 1. To Put out of icin 
to divide or ſeparate joints. 2. To teparate at the part where ther 
is a cement. Mould'ring arches and d:qointed columns. Irene . 
To break in pieces, to tear aſunder. The ſeparate and dicjointed; A 
of a ſhip. atis. 4. To carve a fowl at table. 5. To make ah 
herent. Di jointed ſpeeches. Sidney. | ; 
To Disjor'nT, verb next. to fall in pieces. Let both worls; 42 
Joint. Shakeſpeare. | | i 
_Dr53oixT, part. pafſ. [from the verb] ſeparated, divided, Oh. 
ſtate to be di5joint and out of frame. Shakeſpeare. 
Disjupica'riON [digudicatio, Lat.] judgment, determination 
haps only miſtaken for dijudication) Ihe digudications we make of ch. 
loars. Boyle. | | 
Diszu'x or, adj. [digjundtus, Lat.] disjoined, ſeparate, 
Disjv'x rio [digondion, Fr. diſgiunziene, It. of Lat.] the a8 gf 
disjoining, ſeparation, or diviſion. The d/yun#im of the body and 
the ſoul. South. | i 
Disju'ncrive [digon#if, Fr. diſgiuntivo, It. diguntive, Sp. 4 
Jun&ivus, Lat.] 1. Incapable of being united, Atoms of that 4; 
Junclive nature, as not to be united. Grew. 2. [In grammar} thy 
which marks ſeparation, or making oppoſition ; as, 1 hate him 
love him, A disjunctive propoſition is when the parts are oppoſed ty 
one another by disjunctive particles; as, quantity in either bread, 


depth, or length. The truth of digunfives depends on the neceſſary 
and immediate oppoſition of the parts. Watts. 


DisjuncTive Propoſitions [with logicians] are thoſe wherein the 
article or is found; as, men are guided either by interejt or fear, A ci. 
junctive ſyllogiſm, is a ſyllogiſm wherein the major propohition is dit. 
junctive; as, the earth moves in a circle, cr an ellipfis ; but it og 
not move in a circle, therefore it moves in an ellipfis. Vati. 
_ Digqu'xeTIvELY, adv. [of digunfive] ſeparately, diſin&ly, Tz 
numbers digun#ively and apart. Decay of P:ety. 

Dis. See Disc. 1. Ihe face of the ſun, or other planet, a; it 
appears to the eye. 2. A broad piece of iron thrown in the arciert 
ſports, a quoit. Some whirl the df, and ſome the jay'lin Cai, 
Fate. | | 

Disx [with floriſts] is a body of florets collected together, and ſom- 
ing as it were a plain ſurface. 

Dis«1'NDNEss [of dis and 4indnefs] 1. Want of kindneſs, 2, I. 
turn, detriment. Par from doing any den to the cauſe, that i 
does it a real ſervice. V ocdauard. 


DisLI'KE [of dis and lite] 1. Diſtaſte, diſpleaſure, oppoſed to ford- 


neſs. Continual di//ike to fin. Hammond. 2. Diſcord, dillenhon, 


A murmur roſe, 3 
That ſhew'd 4://ike among the chriſtian peers. Fairfax, 
To DisLike, verb act. [of dis and lite] to diſapprove, to regis 
without affection, and with diſguſt. Di/ies the digreſſions. Teng. 
Disbix ETUI [of ite and full] diſaffected, malign. To put aua 
the d://ikeful conceit of the one and the other. Spenſer. 
To Dis11'xzn [of dis and lie] to make unlike, Diſſilen the truth 
of your own ſeeming. Shake/prare, 
DisL1'KeNEss [of dis and /ihene/s] Unlikeneſs, diſſimilitude. 
| DisLi'ker [of ite] one that diſapproves, or is not pleaſed, 
To DisL1'ms, verb ac. {of dis and limb] to tear limb from limb, 
To DisLItmn, verb ad [of dis and limn] to unpaint, to ſuike Out 
of a piclure. | | 
That which is now a horſe, even with a thought 
The rack aims, and makes it indiſtinct 
As water is in wine. Shakeſpeare. | 
To Dr'sLocaTz [ diſloguer, Fr. diſogare, It. diſſocar, Sp. of dis an 
loco, Lat.] 1. To put out of the proper place. The ſtrata ſeem'«0 
have been diſlocated. Woodward 2. To put out of joint. 
To diflecate and tear | 
Thy tleſh and bones. Shakeſpeare.  _. ; 
D1sLo0ca'rion, Fr, [of dis and hcus, Lat. à place] 1. The putting 
out of place or joint, as a bone out of its right place. A «i/vcation d 
a ſtrain. Grew. 2. The act of ſhifting the places of things in general, 
3. The ſtate of being diſplaced. The poſture of rocks ſhews that they 
had ſome diſlocation from their natural ſite, Purnet's Theory. _ 
To DisLo'pce [difloger, Fr.] 1. To put or turn out of lodging 
houſe, or habitation. The ſoul Aſdging from another ſeat. Dc. 
2. To remove from a place. Shell- HH are never di//odged, or le. 
moved by ſtorms. Woodward. 3. To drive an enemy from 4 ſtation 
or poſt. From your walls edge that haughty ſon. Dryden. +9 
remove an army to ſome other quarter. The Volſcians are lade, 
and Marcus gone. Shakeſpeare. | Fo 
To DisLopee [with hunters] is to raiſe or rouze beaſts of 
game from their lodging or harbour. | | 
To DisLopGE, werb act. to go away to ſome other place. 
He reſolv'd, | 
With all his legions to % odge. Milton. F 
D1sLo'ra. [di/oyel, Fr.] 1. Unfaithfal to a ſovereign, not wut 
allegiance. | | 
Breach : = 
Diſloyal on the part of man. ilton. 
2. Not true * huſband erb The lady is 4% yal. Shale f 
. Treacherous, traiterous, diſhoneſt, perfidious; an obſolere | : 
A falſe dib ſlave. Shakeſpeare. 4. Valle in love, inconſtant ; 
ſolete. ; diobe· 
DisLo'Yatty [of ds] not faithfully, treacheroully, Dewar 
diently, | 
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'y a1ngss, or DisLo'YALTY [deloyaute, Fr.] 1. An act com- 
od againſt fidelity and law; unfaichfulneſs, perfidiouſneſs; com- 
_—_ KF with reſpe& to one's ſovereign prince. 2. Want of fidelity 
monly Uh "obſolete ſenſe. Hero's diffoyalty. Shakeſpeare. 
= N. ai [prob. 9, of dies mal us, Lat. an unlucky day, or perhaps 
= Sax. dark, ſpoken in reference to hell, which is called utter 
4 N hideous, lamentable, uncomfortable, unhappy, dark. 
e effects of diſcord, Deray of Piety. : 
Disual. Ditty, à dull or ſilly ballad or ſong, alſo a penetential 
um at the gallov's. 2; ; £ 8 
Dina LIT v, or DUSMALNESS [of diſmal] hideouſneſs, terrible- 
1 [of di/mel] hideouſly, terribly. | 
"T6 Disua x TIE, verb aft. [of dis and mantle, demanteler, Fr. ſman- 
lere, It. des mantales, Sp.] 1. To throw off any dreſs, to ſtrip. 
Diſmantling him of his honour. South, 2. To unfold, to throw 


open. 


DisLo 


To diſmantle | 

So many folds of favour. Shakeſpeare. > 

To firip a place of its outworks. Diſmantling and demoliſhing the 
55 5 Pot Hakexvell, 4: To break dowu any thing outward. 
His noſe &/mantled in his mouth is found. Dryden. 

To Disua“sk, verb act. [of dis and maſk] to diveſt of a maſk, to 
uncover one from concealment. Thought beſt to 4/maſe his beard. 
e [of di/mayar, Sp.] to aſtoniſh, terrify, or put in a 
fright, Diſmayed with alarms. Raleigh. : . 

Dismay [ de/may, Sp. ] terror, amazement, aſtoniſhment, fright. 
Tn others countenance read his own diſmay. Milton, | 
Disua Y EDR ESS {of diſmayed] diſpiritedneſs. The valianteſt feels 
inward d:ſmayedueſs. Sidney. : | | 

Dime, Fr. [decime, Lat. tenths] 1. Tithes, or the tenth part of 
fruits, cartle, &c. allotted to miniſters. 2. The tenths of ſpiritual li- 
vings, yearly given to the prince. Two years diſne from the clergy. 
Hilife. z. A tribute levied of the temporality. 


ters, and to the deacons, for their maintenance; but let all the Irn 
he for the maintenance of the re/? of the e/ergy [z. e. door-Keepers, 
Fe] and virgins, and widevs, and the poor. For the fr //-Fruits be- 
Jong to the PRIESTS, and the DEAcoNs, that miniſter to them. Apo. 
Corflit. kb. 8. c. 30. See Brznoy, |. | 

To DisuEMRER [of dis and membrum, Lat. demembrer, Fr. /mem- 
rare, It. deſmembrar, Sp.] to cut off the members or limbs, to dil- 
joint, to divide or cantle out. Some prince lies hovering like a vul- 
ture to devour or d:/orember its dying carcaſs. Swift, 

To DisMEMBER 4 Hern {in carving] is to cut it up. _ 

Disux'uBRIN G Krife, a ſurgeon's inſtrument for cutting of limbs. 

To Dism1'ss [dimiſſum, ſup. of dimitto, Lat.] 1. To ſend or put 
away. He diſmifjed the aſſembly. Ads. 2. To diſcharge; to diveit 
of an office. 3. Jo give leave of departure. Diſiniſs our navy from 
Jour friendly ſhore. Dryden. | | 05 

To Disuiss a Caiſe in the court of chancery] is to put it quite 
ont of the court, without any further hearing. 

Dism1'ss1oN [demifſio, Lat.] 1. The act of ſending away, diſpatch. 
It ſeems a ſoft di/mifi;n from the ſky. Dryden. 2. Honowable diſ- 
charge from any poſt. A fair diſmiſſion. Milton. 3. Deprivation, 
dicharge from any office. 9 

Your d. ſmi ſſion 
Is come from Cæſar. Shabeſpeare. 

To Disuo'g TAO [from dis and mortgage] to redeem from mort- 

yage, He diſmortgaged the crown demeſnes. Howell, 


borſe; as, to di/mount the cavalry. D//mounted on the Aleian field I 
fall. Milton, 2. To throw down from any height, or place of ho- 
nour. | 
To DiswounT, verb neut. 1. To alight from on horſe-back. He 
ordered his cavalry to di/mount, Aüdiſen. 2. To remove, or deſcend 
rom any elevation. | 
To DismouxT a piece of Ordinance [in gunnery] is to take or 
throw it down from the carriage; alſo to break or render it unfit for 
wo The Turks artillery was mounted with ſhot from the town. 
Moles, 
To DisxalruRALIZE, werb ach. ſof dis and naturalige] to make ali- 
en, to deprive of the privileges of birth. NS, 
ISNA'TURED, adj. [of dis and nature} unnatural, wanting natu- 
ral affection. Athwart diſnatur'd torment to her. Shakeſpeare. 
DisoneprexCE [of dis and obedientin, Lat. diſabeiſance, Fr. diſub- 
wWenza, It. deſobediencia. Sp.] 1. Undutifulneſs, frowardneſs, breach 
ol duty due to ſuperiors. Diſebediance to parents. Stillingfleet. 2. Incom- 
Pliance. This dijobedience of the moon will prove 
1 he ſun's bright orb does not the planets move. Blackmore. 
; DrSoBs DIENT [Af beiſſant, Fr. e Sp. aiſolediens, 
kat! undutiful, froward, ſtubborn not obſervant of lawful autho- 
3 man of God was di/eledient unto the word of the Lord. 
1 eb [of #/obedient) undutifully. | 
Fry 5 Y, verb ac. [of dis and obedio, Lat. de/obeir, Fr. di- 
wo * t. deſobedectr, Sp.] to withdraw one's obedience, to act 
r. 1 to order, to tranſgreſs prohibition. She abſolutely bade him, 
dd he durſt not know how to diſobey. Sidney. | 
45 50BLIGA'TION [d;/obligatio, Lat.] diſpleaſure, offence. A di/- 
alien to the prince, Clarendon. | 
0 ; D180BL1GE [d:/obliger, Fr. deſobligar, Sp.] to diſpleaſe or aff 
ie Prone which offence is tenderly expreſſed. So much 4i/o- 
et, we e quitted the king's party. Clarenden, 
A om [a participle of diſeblige] diſguſting, offenſive. It 
a wiſe men aiſobliging and troubleſome. Government of the 
gue, 
DiosLromoy, adv, [from diſobliging] in a diſguſting manner. 


maine 1 Caction deſobligeante, Fr.] diſpleaung behaviour, 
Dis BED adi E- if i 
L; » adj. [of dis and orb] thrown out of the proper orbit. 
e a ſtar diforb'd. Shakeſpeare, YN 


« Let the fre fruits be brought to the biſhop, and to the preſpy- 


To Dismov'nr, verb ad. [ demonter, Fr.] to throw off from a 


DIS 
To Diso'xDbER [of difordre, Fr. diſardinare, It. deſordendr, 8ð ! 
t. To put out of order, to confound. The incurſions of the Goths 
diſordered the affairs of the Roman empire. Arbulhnot. 2. To vex, 
to diſcompoſe the mind. 3. To make fick, to diſturb the body. _ 
. Diso'rver [difordre, Fr. difordinare, It. deſordenar, Sp.] 1. Con- 
fuſion, want of regular diſpoſition. Objects in the greatelt confuſion 
and d iſorder. Spectator. 2. Trouble or diſcompoſure of mind, turbu- 
lence of paſſions, 3. Tumult, buſtle. 
A greater favour this diſorder brought. Waller. 
4. Irregularity. neglect of rule. | 
From vulgar bounds with brave d/order part. Pope. 
5. Sickneſs, diſtemper, commonly ſome ſlight diſeaſe. Diſerder in 
the body. Locle. 6. Breach of laws or eſtabliſhed inſtitution. Di/= 
order in marriages. Wiſdom. 7. Riot, lewdneſs, exceſs. 
. Dis0'rDERED, adj. [of d;/5rder] irregular, debauched. Men fo 
d:frd:r'4 fo debauch'd and bold. See. | 
Diso'speREDNEss [of diſordered] want of order, confuſion. Di/- 
ordcredneſs of the ſoldiers. Kno!les. | 
Diso“KDERL x, adv. [of dir] 1. Being without order, confuſcd. 
D//orgerly, confuſed and general things. Hale. 2. Tumultuous, ir- 
regular. Di/crderly multitude. Addiſon. z. Lawleſs, contrary to 
law. At the mercy of thoſe hungry and  diſerderly people. Bacon. 
'DrisorptrLY, adv. [from diſorder] 1. Without rule or method, 
Fighting di/orderly with tones Raleigh. 2. Without law, inordi- 
nately. We behaved not ourſelves d:forderly. 2 I hefalonians. 
DIsO'RIVATE [Ar dound, Fr. d /ordinats, It.] being out of order, 
Irregular, not living by the rules of virtue. 85 
Theſe not aijordinate, yet cauſeleſs ſuffer 
The puniſhment of diſſolute days. Milton. | 
Drso'RDpINATELI [of &/rdinate] irregularly, viciouſiy. 
D1soR1E'NTATED. Spoken of a ſun-dial [ct dis, neg. and orient, 
the caſt] turned away from the caft, or proper direction. Haris 
uſes it. TH 155 | | 
To Diso'wy [of ds and own] 1. Not to take knowledge tor, or 
not to own, to deny. | 
| They who brother's better claim own. Dryden. 
2. To abrogate, to renounce. An author % , a ſpurious piece. 
SWif7, Bs 
to DrspanD [diſbonde, Lat.] to ſpread abroad, to ſtretch out. 
Disra“xs¹õlñ [of dijpanſio, Lat.] the act of ſpreading abroad, 


To DisPpnAOE, verb af. [ diſpar, Lat.] 1. To decry or ſpeak ill 


B GY k 5 . . 
ol, to treat with contempt, to mock, to reproach. 


Quarrel with minc'd pies, and /a e | 

Their beſt and deareſt friend, plum-porridge. Hudibrat. 
25 170 match unequally, to injure by union with iomething i ferior. 
3. To injure by a compariſon with ſomething of leſs vue. 4. To 
be the cauſe of diſgrace, to bring reproach upon. Forbidding ap- 
pearances %% arage the actions of men ſincerely pious. Atterbury. 
5. To mary any to another of inferior condition. 6. To ſet at 
nought, to flight. 5 | 

Drspa"RaGEMENT [of //parage] 1. An undervaluing, a ſpeaking 
ill of, 2. Injurious union or compariſon with ſomething inferior. 
'They take it for a ci /paragement to ſort the. ſelves with any other. 
L"Erange. 4. Reproach, indignity. No Di/paragement to philoſo- 
phy. Glazvilie. 3. It has 1 before the perſon or thing diſparaged. 
Diſparagement to the author. Dryden. 


DisPARAGEMENT ſin law] the matching or diſpoſing of an heir or 
heireſs in marriage under his or her degree, or ageinſt decency. 


TIF counted her blood a di/paragement to be mingled with the king's. 
acon. | 


Dispa'racER [of d/parage] one that diſgraces, one that treats 


with indignity. = 

DispA'RaTEs [di/parata, Lat. with logicians] a fort of oppoſites, 
that are altogether unlike one another, as a man and a ſtone, Sc. 
ſo as that they cannot be compared. 


Dispa'riTyY [diiparite, Fr. difparita, It. diſtaridad, Sp. dijparitas, 


Lat.] 1. Inequality, difference in degree or rank. A dijparitz of 
condition or profeſſion. Hie. 2. Unlikelinels, 

To Disea'sx [of dis, neg. and park] 1. To take away the pales 
or incloſure of a park. | | | | 

Till his free muſe threw down the pale, 

And did at once di/park them all. Waller. : 
2. To throw a park open. Dijpari'd my parks, and ſell'd my foreſt 
woods. Shakeſpeare. | | | 

Disra “KLE D, or DisyE'RPLED [in heraldry] looſely ſcattered, or 
ſhooting itſelf into ſeveral parts. 5 

Disra'xr [with gunners] is the thickeſt of the metal at the mouth 
and breech of a piece of ordnance. 


To Disp AR r, to divide in two, to break, to burſt, The voice of 


time diſparting towers. Vier. 


To DisrakT a Carmen in gunnery] is to ſet a mark at or near the 


muzzle- ring of it, to be of an equal weight or level with the top of 
the baſe ring, that a ſight line taken upon the top of the baſe ring 
againſt the touch-hole, will be parallel to the axis of the concave cy- 
linder, or hollow length of the piece, for the gunner to take aim by it, 
to the mark he is to ſhoot at. hs 

Disea'&TED, part. pa. [diſpartitus, Lat.] divided into two or 
more parts, | | 

Drsea'ss108 [of dis and paſſion] exemption from paſſion or mental 
diſturbance. Apathy or ien is called by the Moleniſts, quie- 
tiſm. Temple. — 

DisrA“ss1oNATE [of dis and paſſionate] free from paſſion; cool, 
temperate. Clarendon and Milton uſe it. : 

Drsya'Tcu [depeche, Fr. ſpaccio, It. deſpacho, Sp.] the quick doing 
of a thing, riddance, See DesPATCH, and its derivatives. 

To Dispa“ren [deptcher, Fr. ſpacciare, It. deſpachar, Sp.] 1. To 
haſten, or rid of. 2. To ſend away in haſte. 3. To kill with ſpeec, 
or quickly. 

15Pa'TCHESs [depeches, Fr. diſpacci, It.] letters ſent abroad con- 
cerning public affairs. Pg 

Disrarenks [with the canting crew] mittimus's, or warrants from 
a juſtice of the peace to ſend rogues to priſon, 
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of pandoning, &c. which are inſeparable from the 


Dis 


. Dispa'rcurvny [of depeche, Fr. and nl quick, making diſpatch. 


* 


Disrav'rERFD [of dis and panperatus, of pauper, Lat. poor; in law] 
put out of a capacity of ſuing in forma panperts, i. e. without pay ing 
fees. | | 

To Disrx'L [4/þelh, Lat.] to drive away. It diſpelr darkneſs, 

2cke | | | : 

Drspe'nce [de/prnce, Fr.] expence, charge. A vault they built for 
great diſpence. Spenſer. . 


To Disye'nD [4/pend?, Lat.] to ſpend or lay out money, to con- 


ſume. They were ſcarce able to di/perd the third part. Spenſer. 

D1syz'xpious [di/pendiofus, Lat.] ſumptuous, coſtly. 

Drsepe'nsaBt.r, Sp. [diſ,enſabile, It. of diſpenſo, Lat.] capable of, 
or that may be diſpenſed with. ; 

Disrk'NsAR V I Aiſpenſaire, Fr. diſpenſarium, Lat.] 1. A treatiſe of 
medicines. 2. A place where they are made or kept, and diſpenſed. 
To thee the lov'd * I refign. Garth. 

DisrRENSA“TION, Fr. Ace zone, It. diſpenſaciòn, Sp. of diſpenſa- 
tio, Lat.] 1. The act of dealing out any thing. 2. Diſtribution, ma- 
nagement. Diſben ſation of water to all parts. Woodward. 

DrseexsaT10N ſin law] 1. Suffering or permitting a man to do a 
thing contrary to law. 2. A licence or permiſſion. 3. An indul- 
pence from the pope: | | | _ 

DrseexsaT10N, by non ob/tante. If any ſtatute tends to reſtrain 
ſome prerogative incident to the perſon of the 8 as to the right 

ing; by a clauſe 
of von obſtante, he may diſpenſe with it; this was diſannulled by Stat. 


1 W. and M. 


DispENsATTIoN [in pharmacy] is when the ſimples of a compo- 
ſition are ſet or placed in order, leſt any of the ingredients ſhould be 
RD. 


ISPENSATION [of a law} is that which ſuſpends the obligation of 


a law itſelf, and is diſtinct from the equity of it, and from the equita- 
ble conſtruction of it; for equity is only the correction of a law that 1s 
too general or univerſal. | 

DispENsATIox [with divines] the dealing of God with his crea- 
tures, diſtribution of good and evil ; as the giving the Levitical law 
to the ſews, the goſpel to the Gentiles, and God's ſending his ſon for 
the redemption of mankind, Sc. The diſpenſations of eternal happi- 
neſs. Taylor. | 

Drspemsa'ToR, one employed in dealing out any thing, a diſtribu- 
tor. Bacon uſes it. | | 

Dispe'nsaToORY, or Dispr'xsAR , /. [diſpenſatorium, Lat.] a 
book which gives direction to the apothecaries in the ordering every 
ingredient as to the quantity and manner of making up their compo- 
litions ; the ſame with pharmacopæia. In the chymical di/pen/atory. 
Bacon. | 

To Dispr'xsE, verb act. [ diſpenſer, Fr. diſpenſare, It. diſpenſor, Lat.] 
1. To diſtribute or diſpoſe of, to adminiſter, to beſtow, to manage. 
The diſperſing of his * Decay of Piety. 2. To make up a medi- 
cine. | 8 
To Disyexse with, verb neat. 1. To exempt or excuſe from, to 
allow. Diſpenſing with oaths. Raleigh. 2. Jo free from the obli- 
gation of a law, to clear from. ¶ This conſtruction ſeems ungramma- 
tical, Fobn/on) I could not diſperſe with myſelf from making a voyage 
to Caprea. Aaddi/on., 3. To obtain a diſpenſation from, to come to 
agreement with. [This ſtructure is irregular, unleſs it be here ſup- 

oſed to mean, as it may, to diſcount, to pay an equivalent. Tobn- 
N. : | 
2 Haſt thou not ſworn allegiance unto me? 
Canſt thou pe, with heav'n for ſuch an oath ? | 
Shakeſpeare. 

DrseexsE [from the verb] diſpenſation, exemption. Indulgences, 
diſpenſes, pardons, bulls. Million. | 

 Drses'xser [of d//þer/e] one that diſpenſes or deals out any thing. 
Diſpenſers of that faith. Sprat. | | | 
Too Diser'orLE [dejofulor, Lat. depeupler, Fr. deſprblar, Sp. ſpopo- 
tare, It.] to unpeople, or deſtroy the people of a country. Their 
lands &/pecp/ed and weakened. Spenſer, | 

Dis ECO LER [of di/people] one that diſpeoples or waſtes a country 
of its inhabitants. | „ 
Nor trowle for pikes, di/þeoplers of the lake. Gay. 

DispE'“RMos [with botaniſts] is a term uſed of plants, which 
bear two ſeeds after each flower, as rubin, madder, paſtina, a parſ- 
nip. &c. | 

0 Dispe'RGE, verb af. [ diſpergo, Lat.] to ſprinkle, to ſcatter. 
Shakeſpeare uſes. | | 

To Disrz'rsE [d;/purſum, ſup. of diſpergo, Lat. diſperſer, Fr. di/- 
pargere, It.] 1. To ſpread abroad, to ſcatter. They were 4i/perjed 
through the countries. Ezekiel. 2. To diſſipate. Soldiers diſperſe 
themſelves. Shakeſpeare. 

Disye'rSEDLY, adv. [of diſperſed] ſeparately, in divers places. 
Di perſedly here and there. Hooker. 

3 [of diſperſed] diſperſion, ſtate of being diſ- 
erſed. x 
: DisrE'xsEN ESS [of diſperſe] thinneſs, ſtate of being ſcattered here 
and there. Di/per/ene/5 of habitations. Brereauood. | 

DiseE'RsER [of Mg erſe] one that diſperſes or ſcatters. Authors and 
dilperſers of defamatory hbels. Spectator. 

DiseE'r510N, Fr. [d:fperfione, It. of diſperſio, Lat.] the act of ſcat- 
tering into ſeveral parts, the ſtate of being ſcattered. Noah began 
from thence his d:/per fron. Raleigh. | 

- DisPERSION ne mio, the point of diſperſion, is a point from 
which refracted rays begin to diverge, when their refr action renders 
them divergent. 

DrsPHENDONO'MENA, or DiaSPHENDONO'MENA {of dia per dora , 
Gr. to ſling aſunder] a puniſhment-anciently in uſe among the Per- 
fians, in which they drew down the tops of two. trees together, and 
bound the offender to each of them by the legs; the trees being let go, 
by their force violently tare the. offender in pieces. 

Dispreikxces [d'/pricientia, Lat.] good conſideration. 

To Disrrxir, verb a. [of dis, priv. and ſpirit] 1. To bri 
down one's ſpirit, to cow down, to diſcourage. Not diſpirited wit 
any afflictions. Dryden. 2. To exhauſt the ſpirits, to oppreſs the con- 
flitution. He has di irited himſelf by a debauch. Collier, 


with a great noiſe or ſound, the letting off a gun. 
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D1spr'a27 evNESS [of &/pirited} a deprivation, lowneſs, or an bak 
ment of fpirits or courage. | 

Diser Tous [of dis and ite] full of fpite, angry; 

To DispLa'cs [deplacer, Fr.] 1. To put one out of place, t 
move. 2. To put out of any ſtate or office. To difp/acy 1 255 
are in. Bacon. 3. To diſorder. | | a 

You have di/þ/ac'4the mirth, broke the good meeting, 
1 With moſt admir'd diſorder. . i 
tSPLA'CENCY, 1. Incivility. 2. Diſguſl. The 461..c.: 
receives. Decay of Prety. N 8 land, be 

To Disr a"nr {deplanto, Lat. deplanter, Fr.] 1. To pluck ot q 
up that which was planted, to remove a plant. 2. To drive a bent 
from their fixed reſiden te. People are not di/þlanted. Bacon. People 

DiseLanTta'TIon fof dis and plantatio, Lat.] 1. The removal of 
plant. 2. The driving out of a people. K 

DisrraxTIx G Scop, an inftrument to take up plants, with earth 
about them. 

To DtisPLa'y [ deployer, deplier, Fr. deſplegar, Sp.] 1. 
wide. In bange hens diſplay the fan. Das. L T „ ge 
exhibit to the fight or the mind. The words of revelation aj; 10 
truth to mankind. Locke, 3. To ſet forth to advantage; & di 
ſhew of, Obſcure lights which they will at once diſplay to the ni > 
Shakeſpeare. 4. To declare at large, to talk without reſtraint. 18 
| The very fellow which of late | 

Dijplay'd fo ſaucily * your highneſs. Shakeſpeare, 
5. To carve, to cut up. He carves, 4i/p/ays, and cuts up to a we 
der. Spe#ator. EY 


Dise LAY [he, Fr.] an unfolding, an opening wide, an exhibj. 


tion of any thing to view. The ftupendous plays of omnipotence 
Spectator. 


DispLA“YED [in blazonry] is a term uſed of birds, and reſpect 


the poſition of their bodies; as, an eagle diſplayed, is an eagle dif. 


panded or ſpread out. | 

Dr1spLe'asance [of diſpleaſe] anger, difcontent ; this word is now 

_— Him to 4:/pleaſance y ex Spenſer, 6 
ISPLEASANT [ deplaiſant, Fr.] unpleaſant, diſpleaſing. ane 
and diſplenſant oh 2 n | : | e 

To DispLB'ast [deplaire, Fr. diſpi acere, It. dieſplaxer, Sp. df. 
zer, Port. of dis and placeo, Lat.] 1. Not to pleaſe, to offend. Di; 
Ileaſing to God. 2, To be unacceptible or diſagreeable to, to trouble 
or vex, to diſguſt, to raiſe averſion. Foul fights la. Be. 
con. 

DrserL.e"asnexess [of di/pleaſing] offenſiveneſs, quality of offend. 
ing. Di/jleaſingneſs in actions. Locke, 

DispLE aSURE [deplaifir, Fr. diſpiacere, It. deſplaxer, Sp.] f. Af 
front, diſcourteſy offence, pain given. I do them a 4% bfr. 
Judges. 2. Uneaſineſs or pain received, diſcontent, diflarisfattios, 
Ablence of good carries di/pleaſure or pain with it, Locke, z. du. 
ger, indignation. To incur God's di/p/eaſure. Hooker. 4. State of 
diſgrace, in which one gets diſcountenance ; disfavour. Being in 4: 
pleaſure with the pope. Peacham. | 

To Diser.rasukE, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to diſpleaſe, not u 
win affection; a word not elegant, and now obſolete. The way ct 
pleaſuring or diſplesſaring. Bacon. REES, 

To Disrro'bE [up, Lat.] to diſcharge with a loud noiſe, 282 
guy, to vent with violence. In poſture to 4;/p/ode their ſecond fre. 

Hto7. 


 Drspi.o'soN Cdiſphſus, Lat. ] the act of breaking or burſting aſunder 


To Disro' rl, [Aepoueller, Fr. ſpogliare, or diſpegliare It. diſſali, 
Lat.] to rob, rifle, or ſpoil. 5 
DisporiA“TIox, Lat. the act of robbing, rifling, or diſpoiling. 
Disroxp &'vs [in grammar] the foot of a Latin verſe, conffing 
of four ſyllables, and thoſe all long, as concludantis; it being a con- 
poſition of two ſpondees. | | 
To DisPo'rT one's /elf, verb act. [ of diportare, It.] to divert one's 
ſelf with mirth or play. Comes hunting this way, to di/þort himfelt 
Shakeſpeare. | 
Disro“x r [iſporto, It.] divertiſement, paſtime. 
Dis rox TING, ſporting, diverting, playing. Milton. 
Diseo'sar. [of di/ps/e] 1. The act of diſpoſing or regulating; regu- 
lation. Tax not divine 4i/po/al, Milton. 2. The power of diſpoſing 
or diſtributing, the right of beſtowing. The 4/po/al of my ſiſter Jenny 
for life. Addiſon. z. Government. Putting our minds into the 4 
paſals of others. Locke. 4. Command, management. 3 
To Disro'sE, verb act. di bono, Lat. diſpr/er, Fr. dijporre, I. le 
ner, Sp.] 1. To order, or ſet in order, to adjult. | 
The knightly forms of combat to di/po/e. Dryden. 
2. To employ to various purpoſes, to diffuſe. 
Thus whillt ſhe did her various pow'rs pe, 
The world was free from tyrants, wars, and foes. Pri. 
3. To give, to place, to beſtow. You have 4i/þy/ed much in woll d 
public piety. Sprat. 4. To turn to any particular end. 
Endure and conquer, Jove will ſoon %%, 
To future good, our paſt and preſent woes. Dryden. 
5. To prepare, to fit, or 0 ready for any purpoſe. 
Then mult thou thee 4% e another way. Spenſer. | 
6. To frame the mind, to incline. Suſpicions di/pe/e kings wo 
ny. Bacon. 7. To diſpaſe of ; to apply to any purpoſe, to man 
to any perſon or uſe. To 4diſps/e of their poſſeſſions and 17 
Lacke. 8. To put into the hands of another. I have diſpoſed ol l. 
to a man of buſineſs. Tatler. g. To give away. | 
A rural judge 4i/pos'd of beauty's prize. Waller. Fe 
10. To-employ to any end. The lot is caſt into the lap, Pt 
whoſe di/po/ing thereof is of the Lord. 11. To place in an) — 
tion. What to reſolve, and how 4i/þo/e of me. Dryden. 12. "1 
away by any means. More water than can be 4e of A 
To Disrosz, verb neut. to bargain, to make terms; 6 
now. 
She ſaw you did ſuſpect 
She had di/pos'd of Cæſar. Shateſpeare. „ lere 
Disro's g, aH. 1. Power, diſpoſal. All that is mine f 
at thy di/o/e, Shaks/peare. 2. Diltribution, act of government 
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The anfedrehable 4% f 
8 bigbeſl wiſdom. Milton. 2 
-coofition, caſt of behaviour; an obſolete ſenſe. 
8 FHe hath a perſon and a ſmooth diſpoſe | 
To be ſuſpected to make women falſe. Shakeſpeare. 
Diſpoſition, inclination caſt of mind; obſolete. 
EN) He carries on the ſtream of his diſpoſe 
Without obſervance or reſpect of any, 
In will peculiar. Shakeſpeare. IE EL 
rosa (of e] 1. He that diſpoſes, diſtributes, or beſtows. 

83 director. The abſolute peer of all things. South 3. 

One aho gives to whom he pleaſes. The maſter ſword diſpaſer of thy 
Prior. 
power „oz gs [di/poſttion, Fr. of Lat.] diſpoſition. 

eee IE. eee It. di/poficion, Sp. of diſpoſitio, Lat.] 

The act of diſpoſing. order, diſtribution. The Diſpoſition of the 
5 k. Dryden. 2. Natural fitneſs, quality. Refrangibility of the rays 
ee diſpoſition to be refracted. Newton. 3. Tendency to any act or 
1 A great diſpoſition to putrefaction. Bacon. 4. Inclination, ha- 
1 5 temper of mind. The villanous inconſtancy of man's diſpoſition. 
Galeſpeart- 5. Affection of kindneſs or ill will. The Diſpeſetions of 
each people towards the other. Swift. 6. Predominant inclination. 
Diſpefetion is when the power and ability 'of doing any thing is for- 
ward and ready upon every occaſion to break into action. Locke. 

Disrostriox [in ethics] is an imperfe& habit, where the perſon 
operates, but with ſome difficulty, as in learners. | | 

D1spos1T10N (in architecture] is the juſt placing of all the ſeveral 
arts of an edifice according to their proper order. 

Dispo'stT IV E [of diſpoſe] imply ing diſpoſal of any property, de- 
cretive. Sentences wherein di/po/itive and enacting terms are made 
uſe of. Hyli fe. ; h | WF: 

D15po'si TIVELY, adv. [of diſpofitive] 1. In a diſpoſitive manner. 
2. Reſpecting individuals, diftributively. Brown uſes it. 

D13eo's1TOR, Lat, a diſpoſer or ſetter in order. | 

Dispostrox [with aſtrologers] that planet which is lord of that 
fon where another planet happens to be; which it is therefore {aid 
to diſpoſe of. | 


To Dispossz'ss [depoſſeder, Fr. ſpoſſeſare. It. deſpoſſeer, Sp. of dis, 


priv. and poſeſum, Lat.] 1. To turn out, 1 out, or deprive of 
poſſeſſion, The children went to Gilead, took it, and dpoefed the 
Amorite which was in it. Numbers. 2. Commonly with F before 
the thing taken away. To d:/peje/s a man of this conceit. Tillotſon. 
3. Formerly with from. To di/poeſs and throw out a vice from that 
heart. South, | | 

DisPoss's510N [depofſeder, Fr. of dis and peſſtaere, Lat.] a being 
put out of poſſeſſion. . | 


Diseo'surRE [of diſpoſe] 1. The a0 of diſpoſing, a diſpoſal; go- | 


vernment, management. They ſurrendered it and themſelves to his 
diſjoſure. Sandys. 2. State, poſture, They remained in a kind of 
warlike %% ure. Wotton. 1 e 

DisraA'IsE [of dis, neg. and praiſe] blame, cenſure, reproach. 
The whole praiſe or di/praiſe of ſuch a performance. Addiſon. 

To Dispraise [of dis and priſer, Fr. or from the ſubſt.] to diſpa- 
rage, to fnd fault with, to blame. I di/praiſed him before the wicked. 
Shakeſpeare. | 
— [of diſpraiſe] one who diſpraiſes, cenſures or 

ames. = 

DisPRA'1SEIBLE [of diſpraiſe] unworthy of praiſe. | 

Dizpa&1S1NGLY, adv. [of di/praiſing] with blame, in a diſpraiſing 
manner. I have ſpoke of you 4i/prai/engly. Shakeſpeare. 


To Disegs'ap [of dis and ſpread} to ſpread different ways; in 


this word, and a {ew others, ais has the ſame force as in Latin com- 
polition, and means different ways, in different directions, Her beams 
iſſreaden clear. Spenſer. | | | 
Above, below, around, with art diſpread. Pope. 

Dispro'e1T [of dis, neg. and profit, Fr.] damage, loſs, detri- 
ment, : 5 

To Dispgo' Ir [of ds and profiter, Fr.] to endamage, c. 

Disrko'rITABLE [of 43s and profitable, Fr.] unprofitable. 


D1zpROo'p [of dis and pre] the act of diſproving, confutation, 


ar gs of error or falſhood, Somewhat towards the diſproef. At- 
er ury, . 
To Disero'etRTY, verb af. [of dis and property] to diſpoſſeſs of 
My property. | | | 
DispropPo'kTION, Fr. [ſproportione, It. diſproporcidn, Sp. of dis 
and propertic, Lat.] the ſtate of not anſwering or holding proportion 
ah; inequality, unſuitableneſs in quantity of one thing or one part 
of the ſame thing to another, want of ſymmetry. Valt di/proportion of 
the things of this life to the deſires and capacities of our ſoul. Rogers. 
To Dispropo'sTION [d&/proportionner, Fr.] to render or make une- 
qual, to miſmatch, to join things unſuitable in quantity. Diſtance 
and mens fears diſproportioned every thing. Suckling. ; 
ISPROPO'RTIONABLE, DISPROPO'RTIONAL, Or DISPROPORTION- 
MY (of ai; and proportionatus, Lat. des and proportionel, Fr.] bearing no 
Proportion to, * unſuitable in quantity. A di/proportionable 
Pantity of water. Broome. None of our members are di/proportionate 
to the reſt, Ray, | 
% *PROPORTIONABLENESS, DrisPROPORTIONALNEsSS, or DispRo- 
dei TIONAT NESS [of 4i/þroportionne, Fr. and ne/s, Eng.] the ſtate of 
eng not proportionable. 
, "'5PROPO'RTIONABLY, Or DISPROPORTIONATELY, not r- 
uonably, unſuitably, without ſymmetry. — 8 2 
e 15PRO'VE, verb ag. [of dis, and prouver, Fr.] 1. To prove 
dun 2? to convict of error or falſhood. This expoſition they 
Ty 1 de, Hooker. 2. Lo convict a practice of error. They 
D. oſe things ai/proved, diſannull'd and rejected. Hooker. 
One 2 [from di/þrove] 1. One that diſproves or confutes. 2. 
Aiſa: lames or cenſures, If the following paſſage be not ill printed 
— and prnbebl] Loing wichomt ws 
ABLE [of dis and puniſhable ing without penal re- 
— — 
11 Ask, verb act. [of dis and purſe] 1. To pay, to diſhurſe. 
u not certain that the following paſſage ſhouldnot — diſburſe. 
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Many a pound of my own ptoper ſtore, 
w 


Becauſe 


ould not tax the needy commons, 
Have I d/pur/ed to the garriſons. Shakeſpeare. N 

Disev'raBLE [difputabilis, Lat. diſputable, Fr. and Sp.] 1. That 
which may be diſputed, liable to diſpute; Not in themſelves diſpura- 
ble. South. 2. Lawful to be conteſted, Until any point is . 
mined to be a law, it remains pufable by every ſubject. Sci. 

Disev'TABLENEss, liableneſs to be diſputed: 

Disev'TanT 2 It. and Sp. diſputant, Lat.] a diſputer, 
one who holds a diſputation. Our diſputants put me in mind of the 
ſcuttlefiſh. Spectator. 8; | 

DrsevTa'TIoN [ diſpntaxione, It. diſputacion, Sp. of diſputatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of diſputing, arguing or reaſoning, the ſkill of controverſy. 
Conſider what the learning of diſputation is. Locke. 2, Argumentative 


conteſt, controverſy. Diſputation about the knowledge of God avail- 


eth little. Hooker. 

DrseuTa"Ttovs [from diſpute] caviling, prone to diſpute: Of 4 
very diſputatious temper. Addiſon. | | | 
DispuTa'r1vE [ diſputati vo, It.] apt ti diſpute, diſpoſed to debate; 

A cavilling, diſputative, and ſceptical temper. Watts; 
To Disevu'TE, verb neut. [diſputer, Fr. diſputar, Sp. diſputarr, It. 
and Lat.] 1. To hold a diſputation, to debate, diſcourſe; or treat of; 


to reaſon. Fighting is a worſe expedient than di/puting. Decay of | 


Piety. 

To Disev'TE, verb ag. to quarrel or wrangle. : 

To Disrurz a Matter with another. 1. To ſtrive or contend ſor it; 
whether by words or actions. Things were diſputed before they were 
determined. Hooker. 2. To oppoſe; to queſtion. 

Not to diſpute 

My prince's orders, out to execute. Dryden, 
3. To diſcuſs, to think on; an obfolete ſenſe. Diſpute it like a man- 
Shakeſpeare. 


Disev'rs, Fr. [diſputa, It. and Sp; diſputatio, Lat.] debate, diſ- 
courſe, conteſt, quarrel or wrangling. The very thing in. di/fatt: 
6 | | ; x 

D1sev'TELEss [from diſpute] not diſpnted, not controvertible. 

Di1sev'Ter | from diſpute) one that diſputes, a controvertiſt. Ve- 
hement diſputers. Stilling fleet. | 5 


a 


DrisQUaL1FICA'TION, a thing that unqualifies, the ſtate of being 
unqualified. A ſufficient di/gualification of a wife. Spectator. 

10 Disqua"Liry [of dis, neg. and gualifier, Fr.] 1. To render 
unqualified, to difable by ſome impediment natural or legal. Unwor- 
thy and di/qualified perſons. Ayliffe. 2. To deprive of a right or 
claim by ſome reſtriction, to except from any grant. The church 
of England di/qualifies thoſe employed to preach its doctrine from ſha- 
ring in the civil power. Swift, | a 

DisQuamma'T10N, the act of taking off the ſcales of fiſties. See 
DisqQUaMaTION. © | | 

To DisqQua'NTITY, verb act. [of dis and quantity] to diminiſh, 
Be entreated of fifty to di/guantity your train. Shakeſpeare. 

To DisqQuretT [of dis, and quiero, Lat.] to diſturb one's quiet or 
reſt, to render uneaſy, to trouble, to perplex. By anger and impa- 
tience the mind is diſquieted. Duppa. 3 

DisguiET, /ub/?. [of des or dis, and quiet, Fr.] unquietiiefs, trou- 
ble, perplexity. Future di/quiet. Tillotſon. 

D1sqQu1eT, adj. unquiet, uneaſy. Be not fo di/quiet: Shakeſpeare. 

5 [from diſguiet] one that diſquiets, diſturbs or har- 
raſſes. | 

Disqur'tTLY, adv [from difquiet] reſtleſsly, anxioufly, without 
calmneſs. He reſted diſguietly. Wiſeman, 


DisqQuyETNEss, unquietneſs, uneaſineſs; diſturbance. Much diſ- 


quietneſs enſued. Hooker, 


DisqQu1'eTuDE [from diſguiet] anxiety, diſturbance; want of tran- 
quility. A multitude of di/quictudes. Addiſon. 


Disquis1'T10N [difquifitio, Lat.] a diligent ſearch or enquiry into a 
thing, or the examination of a matter ; a particular enquiry into the 


nature, kind and circumſtances of any problem, queſtion or topic. 


Reſolve our di/quifitions. Brown. i 

Free and Candid Disqpisrrioxs, the title of a late truly candid, 
but moſt important, enquiry into ſome things, in our pusLic forms 
of woR$H1P, Oc. which the authors of that book propoſe to be re- 
conſidered, as wiſhing the good work of RETORMATIO might be car- 
ried to a yet greater height, and ſomewhat more of PRIUHTIvIE CARI-· 
STIANITY be reſtored amongſt us. 

To Disk Ax Kk [of dis and rank, deranger, Fr.] to put out of order, 
or out of the ranks; alſo, to degrade from one's a „ 

DisxAxK ED [of dis, and rang, Fr.] put ont of the ranks, diſor- 
dered. - 

DisRaTIONA'RE, or DiRaTIONARE [in old law Lat. ] to juſtify or 
ſtand by the denial of a fact; to clear one's ſelf of a crime; to traverſe 
an indictment. 

To DisxEGa'RD [of des and regarder, Fr.] to have no regard to or 
for, to ſlight, not to mind. Thoſe faſts God diſregarded. Smalridge. 

DisREGA'RD {of des and regard, Fr.] a ſlighting, negleQing, a ta- 
king no notiee of. 

D1sREGA'RDFUL [of diſregard and full] negligent, heedleſs, care- 
leſs, lighting. | 
D1sREGA'RDFULLY [from diſregardful] negligently, ſlightingly. 

To DisrE'L1SH {of dis and reiiib] - 45 — — woe. 
with an unpleaſant taſte. Anxiety diſre/iſbes the fruition. Rogers. 2. 
Not to reliſh well, to diſapprove or diſlike. Private enjoyments are loſt 
or diſereliſhed. Pope. 

DisrE'LI5H [of dis and reliſb] 1. Bad taſte, nauſeouſneſs. 

With hateful diſreliſb writh'd their jaws. Milton. 
2. Diſlike of the palate, ſqueamiſhneſs. An indifferency or di/re/ifb 
to bread or tobacco. Locke, * 

Disre'PUTABLE: [of dis and reputable} not reputable. | 

DisReyvTA'TION, or Disx ru“ rR [of dis, and reputatio, Lat.] 1. 
Ill name or fame, diſcredit, loſs of reputation. Bring diſreputation to 
himſelf. Hayward. Bring governing abilities under diſrepute. Scutb. 
2. Diſgrace, diſhonour Queen Elizabeth it is no di/reputarion to fol- 
low. Bacon. 
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To Disnks rtr [of dis, neg. and ropes, Lat.] to ſhew no re- 
ſpect, to be uncivil to. * | 5 

Diskrsrr'cr [of dis and reſpectur, Lat. reſpect] want of reſpeR, 
light, irreverence, an act approaching to rudeneſs. Di/re/pe to acts 
of ſtate. Clarendon. 

D1srssPecrrvL [of diſreſpe and pull, Sax.] not ſhewing reſpect, 
uncivil, irreverent. : 

 DisREsPE'CTFULLY hb diſceſpectful] irreverently, without reſpect. 
Think difreſpe&fully of their great grandmothers. Addiſon. 

Diskksrkcrrulxkss, propenſity, &c. to ſhew difreſpeft. 

To D1sR0'Bz [of as, and robe] to pull off a robe, to trip one 
of his garments ; generally with of before the thing diveſted. Dzi/robed 
of their glory. Wetton. | 

Disgxv' p, or DiRur r [diruptus, Lat.] broken or rent aſunder. 

D1sRv'pT10N, or Dix u TION | &iruptio, Lat.] the act of breaking 
aſunder, breach. This diſruption and diſlocation of the ſtrata. Wood- 
abard. ; 

DissaTIs FA CTIox [of dis, and fatisfaim, or fatisfatio, Lat.] 

_ diſcontent, diſguſt, diſpleaſure, want of ſomething to compleat the 
wiſh. Subject to much uneaſineſs and d:/ati5fafion. Addiſon. 

DrssaTIsFACTORINESS [from d/f/atisfafory] unſatisfyingneſs, &c. 
inability to give content. | 5 i 

DrssaTiea'cTory [of dis, and ſatisfafoire, Fr.] giving no fatis- 
faction, offenſive, diſpleaſing, unable to give content. 

To Dissa TIS FE [of dis, and ſatisfacio, Lat. or ſati faire, Fr.] t. 
To diſpleaſe, to diſcontent. Since they are not big enough to ſatisfy, 
they ſhould not be big enough to di/ari5fy. Collier. 2. Fo fail to 
pleaſe, to want ſomething requiſite for content. I ſtill retain ſome of 
my notions, after your having appeared 4:/atisfied with them. Locke. 

Dissk, a market town of Norfolk, on the river Waveney, 93 miles 
from London. | 


To Dissz'crT [diſetum, Lat. difſequer, Fr.] 1. To cut open a 


dead body, to anatomize. Diſſed your mind, examine every nerve. 
Roſcommon, 2. To divide, to examine minutely. This paragraph I 
have d ſected for a ſample. Atterbury. | 

Dissk' cio, Fr. of Lat. the act of cutting aſunder or in pieces. 

Dissx'criox [with anatomiſts] the cutting up or anatomizing the 
bodies of animals, anatomy. The d:/e&ion of a coquet's heart. Ad- 
#iſon. 
10 Dissk'isE [of dis, and ſaifir, Fr.] in law, ſignifies to diſpoſſeſs, 
to turn out of poſſeſſon. His ancient patrimony his family had been 
diſſeized of. Locke. | | | : 

Disszi“sEE, he who is put out of poſſeſſion of his lands or tenements. 


Diss EI'sERN [d:/aiſer, Fr. in law] an unlawful diſpoſſeſſing a perſon 
of his lands and tenements, or other immoveable or incorporeal right. 


DissEI“sTN upon Diſſeiſin [a law term] is where a diſſeiſor is put out 
of his poſſeſſion by another. | 7 | 

Drsse1's>R, he who puts another out of poſſeſſion. 

Drssz1's0Ress [from eier] a woman who put another perſon out 
of poſſeſſion. 8 | 2 

To Diss TM BLE, verb act. [diffimuler, Fr. diſimulart, It. diſſimular, 
Sp. and Port, of i imule, Lat. ſen:blance, diſſemblance, and probably 
difjembler, in old Fr. Johnſon] 1. To pretend or feign, to conceal or 


_ eloak, to diſguiſe or pretend that not to be which really 1s. Touch- 


ing her faith, as ſhe could not change, ſo ſhe would not dfſemb/e it. 
Hayward. 2. To pretend that to be which really is not, This is not 
the true ſignification. | | : 

In vain on the mud mother's tongue, 

Had cunning art and {ly perſuaſion hung. Prior. 

To Diss“ EMRLE, erb neut. to play the hypocrite. Ye diſembled in 
your hearts. Jeremiah. 

Drssz'mBLER [from aim e] an hypocrite, one who diſſembles or 
eonceals his true intention. The greater d:Jembler of the two. Bacon. 

D1ssz'MBLING {from difſemble] double tongued, falſe. 

Drssz*MBLINGLY [from d:/embling] with a double tongue. 

To Diss uiNrATE {difjeminatum, ſup. of diſſemino, Lat. of dis and ſe- 
z::ints, gen. of emen, Lat. ſeed] to ſow, to ſcatter or ſpread abroad. 
The Jews are di/eminated through all the trading parts of the world. 
Aditfon. ; | 

DissrMIxA “ TION, Lat. the act of ſowing or ſeattering here and 


there, a ſpreading abroad. Loſt in the diſſemination of error. 


D1ssz:'mMiNaTOR, Lat. he that ſcatters or ſows. Diſſemi nators of 
novel doctrines. Decay of Prety.. 

Dissz'xstox, Fr. [ſer one, It. difſencion, Sp. of diffentio, Lat.] 
diſagreement, ftrife, quarrelling. He appeaſed the dif/erfion then 
ariſing about religion. Knoles. 

Drsss'nsrovs, adj. [from dien] diſpoſed to diſcord, contentious. 
In religion a di/enfrous head. Aſc ham. | | 

Dissz'nt [diſſenſus, Lat.] contrariety of opinion, diſagreement. 
There ſuſpence or ent are voluntary. Locks, 

To Dissk'xr [4ifentio, It. and Lat.] 1. To diſagree or differ in opi- 
nion. Opinions in which multitudes dient from us. Addiſon. 2. To 
differ, to be of a contrary nature. Shun whatſoever 4i/enteth from it. 
Hooker, | | 3 

DrssexTa'xrous [ difſentaneus, Lat.] diſagreeing, contrary. 

D1s58&NTANEOus [with logicians] thoſe things are faid to be fo 
which are equally manifeſt among themſelves, yet appear more clearly 
when taken ſeparately. | 

- DaggenTANEOusNEss, diſagreeableneſs. | 

Dissz xTER [from 4i/ent] one of an opinion different or con- 
trary to another. They will admit of matter of fact, and agree with 
diſſenters in it. Lacke. Commonly applied to Nonconformiſts, as 
diſſenting from the church of England. . 

DissEPIuENT [with botaniſts] a middle partition, whereby the 
cavity of the fruit is divided into ſorts of caſes or boxes. | 

Dissz'rruu, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the diaphragm. 

DisseRrT ATION, Fr. ¶Aiſſertaxione, It. of differtatio, Lat.] a diſ- 
courſe, debate or treatiſe upon any ſubject. His 4 Gertation upon the 
poets. Broome. F 

To Dissk RVE {defſervir, Fr. of dis, and ſerwio, Lat.] to do one an 
injury, to hurt. He tock the firſt opportunity to A Serve him. Claren- 


DissE'RvICE {of dis, neg. and ſervice, of ſerwitium, Lat.] an ill 
effice or turn, injury. Difſervice unto relaters. Brown, 


18 

Dissz'xvIcZABLE [from diſſervice] injurious, hurtful. 

D188 'RviceaBLENESs [from differwiceable] unſerviceableneß. 
juriouſneſs, hurt, damage: Its ferviceableneſs or diſſerwiceab "ot 
ſome end. Norris. | | 2 

To Dissx' r TIE [of dis and /ett/e] to unſettle, to unfix. 

To DissxvER [of dis, and erer, Fr. to wear, or of tex, 
In this word the particle 4s makes no change in the ſigniſication 5 , 
therefore the word, tho“ ſupported by great authorities, oy * ny 
ejected from our language. Johnſon] to part, ſeparate or divide * 
diſſiwering of fleets. Raleigh. | * The 

Dis$ne'veELLED [dechewvele, Fr.] having the hair hanging 
about the ſhoulders. See DisuEVELILED. 4 b lol 

Di“ssipEN CE [ dif/identia, Lat.] the act of diſagreei ; 
out, RE diſcord. ; e "ly 

D18816n1Pica"Tive [of dis, neg. and fynificativas, Lat.] ſeri 
to ſignify ſomething different from. | ng 

Dtiss1"L1ance [difflientia, Lat.] a leaping down from off ; Ia 
or from one place to another, the act of ſtarting aſunder. Hoes 

Drss1'L1ExnT [aiſliens, Lat.] ſtarting aſunder, burſting in two 

Diss1LI“T ION [di///lio, Lat.] the act of ſtarting aſunder or bartl 
in two. The 9i/ilition of that air was great. Boyle. 5 

Dis! Mitar [diffimilaire, Fr. diffimile, It. diſſimilaris, Lat.] un 
like, that is of a different kind or nature. Diſſimilar parts. Bi. 

Dis81MsLaR Parts [with anatomiſts] are ſuch as may be divided 
into various parts of different ſtructure, or parts differing from one ang 
ther as to their nature; as the hand is diviſible into veins, muſcle 
bones, Sc. whoſe diviſions are neither of the ſame nature nor dero. 
mination. | 

DissruiPAR Leaves [in botany] are the two firſt leaves of any pan 
at its firſt ſhooting out of the ground; ſo named, becauſe they at 
uſually in form different from the common leaves of the plant el 

rown. | 
N Drss1M1La'RITY [of diſimilar] unlike neſs, diſſimilitude. Tha 
principle of d:/imilarity. Cheyne. 

Dis81mY11TupDE [diffimilitudine, It. difſimilitudo, Sp. and Lat.) 


_ unlikeneſs. Thereupon grew marvellous dif/imilitudes. Hooker. 


Diss1M1LAaBLE [ Adiſſimilabilis, Lat.] that may be diſſembled. 

Diss1MULA'TION, Fr. [diffimulazione, difſimulacicn, It. of diſim. 
latio, Lat.] the act of diſſembling, diſguiſing or counterfeiting, a con- 
cealing what a mag has in his heart, by making a ſhew of one thing, 
and being another. Di//imulation may be taken for a bare conced. 
ment of one's mind, in which ſenſe we ſay that it is prudence to diſſen- 
ble injuries. South. | 

Drzs1/muLAaNCcE [difimulantia, Lat.] difſembling. 

Di'ss1PABLE [ di//ipabilis, Lat.] that may be diſhpated, ſcattered or 
diſperſed with eaſe. The heat of thoſe plants is very difipable. Bu. 
car. i» 1 3 | 
_ To Driss1raTE [difiper, Fr. difſipar, Sp. diffipare, It. and Lat 
1. To diſperſe or ſcatter every way. The heat pute and bears of 
thoſe corpuſcles which before it brought. Woodward. 2. To feater | 
the attention. 3. To conſume, waſte or ſpend a fortune. 

The wherry that contains | 
Of 4;/pared wealth the poor remains. London, a porn. 

DisstirA“TIOx, Fr. of Lat. 1. The act of ſcattering. Without lo% 
or di//ipation of the matter. Bacon. 2. The ſtate of being diſperſed. 
Foul 4Y/ipation follow'd ard forc'd rout. Milton. z. Scatter'd aten 
tion. A thouſand avocations and pt,. Swift. 

Dissirariox [with phyficians] an inſenſible lois or conſumption of 


the minute parts of a body. 


To Dis30'cilaTE, verb act. [diſſocio, Lat.] to diſunite, to par. 
The a;uciating action of the gentleſt fire. Boyle. 
Diss iA“ TIOx, Lat. the act of ſeparating of company. 
Diss0'LvaBLE [of difſolve] capable of diſſolution, liable to be 
melted. Things not ‘le by the moiſture of the tongue. Neu- 
ton. 
 D1is50'LUBLE [difſolubilis, Lat.] that is capable or may be diſſolved. 
Nodules not fo 4:/ſo/uble. Woodward. 
Dis$0"LUBLENESs, capableneſs of being diſſolved. 
D15s0LuBrLITY [of ble] liableneſs to ſuffer a ſeparation af 
parts by heat or moiſture. Diſſolubility of their parts. Hale. 
To Diss0'Lve, verb act. [difſoudre, Fr. difſulver, Sp. difflvs, l. 
and Lat ] 1. To looſen, to unbind the ties of any thing. The great 


monarch's death difſokves the government. Dyyden. 2. To melt, to 


pierce through a ſolid body, and divide its parts. The whole globe was 
digſolved at the deluge. Woodward, 3. To break, to diſunite in ay 
manner. Seeing all theſe things ſhall be %% ved. 2 Peter. 4 To 
{eparate perſons united. | 8 
She and J long ſince contracted, | | 
Are now ſo ſure that nothing can diſſolve us. Shateſpeart. 
5. To break up an aſſembly. Parliaments are prorogued and Holte 
Bacon. 6. To ſolve, to clear. IJ hou canſt make interpretations # 
difjolve doubts. Daniel. 7. To break a charm or enchantment. 
To fruſtrate and ae’ the magic ſpells. Milton. 
8. To relax any perſon by pleaſure. | 
Angels 4di/elv'd in hallelujah's lie. Dryden. | 
To D1550Lve [with chemiſts} is to reduce ſome hard ſubſtance ing 
a liquid form, by ſome liquor for that purpoſe. 
To Dissor v, werb neut. 1. To be 5 565 or liquified. 
As wax diſſol ves, as ice begins to run, 
And trickle into drops before the ſun, 
So melts the youth, and languiſhes away. Addiſin. 
2. To ſink away, to fall to nothing. | | 
I am almoſt ready to diſſolve, | 
Hearing of this Shakeſpeare. 
3. To melt away in pleaſures or luxury. hie 
D1$50'LVENT, adj. [difſolvens, Lat.] having the power of diffo1vils 
or melting. Diſſalvent juices. Ray. * 
Ai Jubi. ¶ diſiluant, Fr. diſſulvens, Lat.] 4 medicine i 
diſſolve humours. : r bf 
D1s80LvenT [with chemiſts] any liquor that is proper a het 
ſolving a mixed body, commonly termed a menſtruum. Spitde 
reat difſolvent. Arbutbnot. . 
- * [of diffokve} that which has the power of diffolving 
Diſjotvers of phlegm. Arbuthnot.. Dis 
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Diss“ l vin [of Malve. Ir is commonly written 4i/okvable, but 


p bn/mm\ liable to periſh by diſſolution. Man that is 
; e me ration of his nature , Glide. Hale. 
b n [ difolu, Fr. diffoluto, It. and Sp. diſſolutus, Lat.] looſe; 
Ne given to pleaſure, debauched. Vicious and 4:folute mirth. 
˖ Akan orzur, adv. [of difſelute] looſely, lewdly, wantonly. 
0 ivd diſſolutely. Miſdom. 
Men have liv'd dif gh | 
g Drssol ur EN Iss [Of difſolute) looſeneſs of manners, debauchery, 
8 neſs. The great difſuluteneſs of manners. Locle. 
__ L rio {in rhetoric] the ſame as the figure ialyton. 
0 DR ion, Fr. [diſoluzione, It. difſolucion, Sp. of difſolutio, Lat.] 
ak of diſſolving or ſeparation of parts, by being liquified by 
5 * or moiſture. 2. The 7 of * — 3 The ſtate of 
: liquefaction. man of continual diſſolution and thaw. 
's er Veſlruction of any thing by the diſunion of its parts. 
| Sha ee qualities ſerved not for the % olution of the compound. 
5 oy 5. The ſubſtance formed by diffolving any body. Diſſolve 
aut in the aquafortis, and weigh the &/olatior. Bacon. 6. Death, 
| ps "efolution of the body into its conſtituent elements. The life of 
's . is decreaſing towards rottenneſs and diſſolution. Raleigh. 7. De- 
rar IR He determined to make a preſent 4d//o/ution of the world. 
8 Hiker g. Breach or ruin of any thing compacted or united. Di/o- 
ded lation of the great monarchies. South. 9. The act of breaking up an 
5 aſſembly. 10. Looſeneſs of manners, remiſſneſs. Fame leaves a kind 
hos of 4ſolution upon all the faculties. South, Diſſolution of manners. 
Hy 8 in pharmacy] the mingling and diſſolving of elec- 
lane tuaries. or powders in a decoction, or in ſimple water. | 
* Dissol rio [in phyſics] a diſcontinuation or analyſis of the 
het fruture of a mixed body, whereby what was one and continuous, is 
divided into little parts, either homogeneous or heterogeneous, 
The D1550LUT10N [in chemiſtry] the reduction of a compact, hard or 
; ſolid body into a fluid ſtate, by the action of ſome fluid menſtruum or 
2) ifolvent. x | | 
1 e [difſnance, Fr. difſonanza, It. difſonancia, Sp. diſſonan- 
ta, Lat.] diſagreement, diſcord or difference in opinion. . 
2 Dissox Ax cE [in muſic] a diſagreeable interval between two ſounds, 
con- * which being continued together offend the ear; a diſcord in tunes or 
hing, e of os rae to another. The harmony or 4% 
ceal- mance of the numbers. Garth. CK | 
> þ DISsoV ANT [Ai onnant, Fr. difſonante, It. and Sp. of d&iſonans, Lat.] 
1. Untunable, jarring, harſh. Dire were the ſtrain and di/ſonart. 
Thinſin. 2. Unſuitable, diſagrecing; with from or to; but from 
red or ſeems more proper. 3 frem reaſon. Hatewell, Any thing 
Ba: diſmant to truth. South. | EN 
3 [in muſic- books] ſigniſies all diſagreeable intervals. 
Lat! To DissuabE, or To Disswape [difſuaer, Fr. diſuadir, Sp. di/- 
ars of ſiadere, Lat.] 1. To adviſe to the contrary, to divert or put one off 
alter from a deſign, to dehort by reaſon or importunity. 2. To repreſent a 
thing as unfit or dangerous. | | | 
a F'd fain deny this wiſh which thou haſt made, 
Or what I can't deny wou'd fain difſuade. Addiſon. 
ut lo Diss A bER [of difſuade} one that diſluades. 
erſcd. Dissva"s10N, Fr. Aral Reon It. of d4i/ua/io, Lat.] the act of per- 
alten. ſuading one to the contrary of a reſolution taken, dehortation. D/ 
| _ from love. Boy. 
tion af | 3 adj. {4ifſuaff, Fr. diſſuaſiva, It. of Lat.] apt or proper 
| part Dissvasrve, ſubft. {from the adj.) an argument or diſcourſe 
ms to —_ ig any purpoſe, a dehortation. The meanneſs 
or the fin will ſcarce be difſuaſives. Government of the Tongue. 
to be Disva's1vexess [of &//uafive] diſſuaſive quality, ey to turn 
Mu- from any purpole or reſolution. 
To Dissv'vpER, verb ad. [of dis and /under. This is a barbarous 
flolved. 2 Johnſon. See Diss vER] to ſunder or ſeparate. Chapman uſes 
N. | - 
DissY"LLABLE [of Js, twice, and en, Gr.] as word of two 
tion of r as, danger. 5 344 i 
Drsrarr [dipræp, Sax.) 1. An inſtrument anciently uſed in ſpin- 
, It. ning, being da "a —_— the flax or wool 1s prom agen e 
le great thread. I will the d/iaff hold, come thou and ſpin. Fairfax. 2. An 
2 — = Fra rover ſex. Some ſay the croſier, ſome ſay the ita, 
0 | 0 Duty. Hobel. | | 
in any Disrape-THISTLE, a ſpecies of thiſtle. See 'Ta1IsTLE. 
4. To To Diera“ix. [of dis and ain, deteindre, Fr. to take away the co- 
=” I. To ſtain, to tinge with ſome adventitious colour. Crown 
| alu d with gore. Pope. 2. To blot with infamy, to dehle or pollute. 
+ Ihe worthineſs of praiſe di//ains his worth, 
difſorotd. ; If he that prais'd himſelf bring the praiſe forth. Shakeſpeare. 
ions an N Fr. ¶ diſtanxa, It. diſtaucia, Sp. of diſtantia, Lat.] 1. 
t, Ha * between one thing and another. Di/tance is ſpace conſi- 
any th rae Fer — 2 rag 5 ee 8 
1 between them. Locte. 2. Remotenels in place. aits 
it chance till he hears from Cato. 444/on. 3. The a kept be- 
znce inte een antagoniſts in fencing. Thy paſs, thy reverſe, thy dance. 
akeſeare, 4. Contrariety, oppoſition. 
— was your enemy, 
is he mine; and in ſuch bloody ance, 
at every minute of his being 2 | 
APE el my near'ſt of life. Shakeſpeare. 
oy 1 4 verkeps on the courſe where horſes run. The horſe that 
hr a b * 2 of oy Og won * race. ee — 
x „ Dance of time. 'F/aras. 7. Remoteneſs in time 
1:Notvng Yay ws Things future and at a tiftance? Tillotſon. 8. er 
if tha LEG The qualities are in things themſelves ſo blended, 
icinet hea. ,s no ſeparation, no di/tance between them. Locke. g. Re- 
Now 40 ant deportment. By reſpe& and di/ance authority is upheld. 
lerbury. 10. Reſ . P . 
Fay" Wink erve, retraction of kindneſs. 
cr Eb # part of heav'n, 4 
pitt bus W alienated, diftance and diſtaſte. Milton. 
diſſolving that a ſhi 705 (in navigation] is the number of degrees, leagues, Tc. 


as failed from any propoſed point; or 


the ſpace in degrees, 
c. between any two places. F 


lapues, 
Div 


place from the ſun, reduced to the e 


DIS 


Disraxer [of baſtions] is the fide of the exterior or outward poly: 
gon of a fortified place. * 4 

DisTance of Polygons [in fortification] is the line made from the 
flank, and its prolongation to the exterior polygon. 
Point of Disraxex [in perſpective] is a right line drawn from the 
eye to the principal point. 

Curtate DisTancs [in — is the diſtance of the planet's 

Iptic. 

DisTANCE of the Eye [in perſpettive] is a line drawn from the foot 
of the line of altitude of the eye, to the point where a line drawn at right 
angles to it will interſe& the object. 
 ToDr'srance, verb ae. 1. To place remotely, to throw off from 
the view. White appears on the fide neareſt to us, and the black by 
conſequence diſlances the object. Dryden. 2. Set at convenient diſtance ; 
to leave behind in a race, to out-ſtrip. 3 5 

The bounding damſel flies, 
Strains to the goal, the ditanc'd lover dies. Prior. 

Di'sravr, Fr. [d;fante, It. and Sp. diſtans, Lat.] 1: Being far 
aſunder in place, not near. Countries 4ifant from our own. Watts. 2: 
Remote in time paſt or future. 3. Remote to a certain degree; as; 


diflant ſeven weeks, diſtant fix leagues. 4. Reſerved, ſhy. 5. Not 


primary, not obvious. Modeſt terms and diftant phraſes, Addiſon: 
Di'sTaxTNEss, diſtance, the ſtate of being diſtant from. 
DrisTa'sTE, ſubſe. — dis and taſte] 1. Diſreliſh, averſion of the 

palate, Diſtafle of ſatiety. Bacon. 2. Mental diſlike; Uneaſineſs; 

tears, and diftaſies. Bacon. 3. Anger, alienation of affection. The 


people ſhewed great murmur and diſtaſte at it. Bacon. 


To DisTa'sTE, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] 
with difreliſh, _ | | 
| Dang'rous conceits are in their nature poiſons, | 

Which at firſt are ſcarce found to diftaſte. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To diſlike mentally, to loathe. If he diffafte it, let him to my 
lifter. Shakeſpeare. 3. To offend, to diſguſt. To diſtaſte the Engliſh. 
Davies. 4. To vex, to exaſperate, to four. Diſeaſed, diſtaſted and 
diſtracted ſouls. Pope. 

DrisTA'sTEFUL [of dis, tafle and full] 1. Diſagreeable to the 
taſte, What to one palate is ſweet and delicious, to another is odious 
and di/taſieful. Glanville, 2. Offenſive, unpleaſing to the mind. 
Diſtaſteful to the Iriſh lords. Davies. 3. Malignant, malevolent. 
Diiſiaſleſul averſeneſs of the Chriſtian from the Jew. Brown, _ 

DrisTa"sT!:FULNEss [of diſtaſteſul] diſagreeableneſs to the taſte. 

DrsTe"wper [of dis and temper] 1. Indiſpoſition of body, ſickneſs, 
diſeaſe, properly a ſlight illneſs, an indiſpoſition. They heighten d- 
/tempers to diſeaſes. Suckling. 2. Want of a due mixture or temper of 
ingredients. 3. Want of due temperature as to heat or cold. Coun- 


1: To fill the mouth 


tries under the tropic were of a d;/{emper uninhabitable. Raleigh. 4. 


Bad conſtitution of the mind, predominance of any paſſion or appetite; 
Little faults proceeding on di/emper. Shakeſpeare. 5. Want of due 
balance between contraries. The true temper of empire is a thing 
rare; for both temper and diſtemper conſiſt of contraries. Bacon. 6. 
Ill humour of the mind, depravity of diſpoſition. Sparks which ſome 
mens diſſempers ſtudied to kindle. K. Charles. 7. Tumultuous diſorder, 
Still as you riſe, the ſtate exalted too, 
Finds no diſfemper while 'tis chang'd by you. Waller. 
8. Diſorder, uneaſineſs. 2 
There is a fickneſs 
Which puts ſome of us in diſſemper; but 
I cannot name the diſeaſe, and 1t is caught 
Of you that yet are well. Shakeſpeare, | 5 
DrisTEmerr [with painters] a picture is ſaid to be done in diſtemper, 
when the colours are not mixed either with oil or water, but with ſize, 
whites of eggs, or ſuch like glutinous matter. | 
To D13TEMPER, verb af. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To render diſeaſed. 
A diſtempered head. Shakeſpeare. 2. To diſorder. Full of ſupper and 
diſiempering draughts. Shakeſpeare. 3. To deſtroy temper or modera- 
tion. Minds not di//empered by intereſt, paſſion or partiality. Addiſon. 
4. To make diſaffected or malignant. Well met, aiftemper'd lords. 
Shaksſpeare. 5. To diſturb, to ruffle, to put out of temper or humour. 
Much di/emper'd in my mind. Dryden. . 
DrsTe'MPEREDNEss [of dis, tempered, and neſs] the ſtate of being 
diſeaſed. | 
DisTz'MPERATE,.adj. [of dis and temperate] immoderate, ex- 
ceflive. Diftemperate heat. Raleigh. | | 
DisTz /MPERATURE [of diftemperate] 1. Intemperateneſs, exceſs of 
any qualities, as of heat or cold. Diſfemperature of the air. Abbot. 
2. Outrageouſneſs, violent tumultuouſneſs. 3. Confuſion, loſs of re- 
gularity. e 
Our grandam earth, with this % emperature, 
In paſſion ſhook. Shakeſpeare. | 
4. Perturbation of mind. Thou art uprous'd by fome diſtemperaturt. 
Shakeſpeare. | | / 5 
To Disrk'xD [diftendo, Lat.] to ſtretch or ſtuff out in breadth. 
The full ended clouds. Thomſon. | Eh, 
DisrTs'xT, /ub/t. the ſpace thro* which a thing is ſpread, breadth, 
Wotton uſes it. 
DisTe'NT10N, Fr. and Sp. [diften/icne, It. of diftenſio, Lat.] 1. The 
act of ſtretching or ſtuffing out in breadth. Wind and diffention of the 
bowels. Arbuthnot. 2. Space occupied by the thing diſtended, breadth. 
3. The a& of ſeparating one part from another, divarication. Our 
legs labour more iu elevation than diftention. Wotton. 
DisTExNTiON [with phyſicians) is when any parts of the body are 
puffed up, looſened or widened. 
To DisTERMINATE [Hermine, Lat.] to bound one place from 
another; to divide, ſeparate or part. 
To DisTHRO'NE [detroner, Fr.] to dethrone; which ſee. 
To DisTHRONI'ZE, verb ad. [of dis and throne] to depoſe, to da- 
throne. Spenſer uſes it. 95 | 
Dr'sr1en [diſtique, Fr. diftico, It. and Sp. diftichon, Lat. of Ji51xor 
of Jie, twice, and 5ix®-, Gr. a verſe} a couple of verſes in poetry, 
making a compleat ſenſe ; an epigram conſifung only of two verſes. 
Anagrams cal into a di/tich or epigram. Camden. Our lexicographer, 
in this very definition of a D1sTICH, has ſuggeſted one reaſon out of 
many, why BLANK verſe alone is likely to do juſtice to the great 
| ors 


DIS 


mmaſitrs of antiquity; whole rich and ſwelling R ions are not to be re- 
duced within {o ſcanty a ſpace, as our verſification in rhyme too often 
preſcribes. It was this conſideration in part, that induced the author 
of the late Es8ay on Homer, in Blank Verſe, to attempt ſomething of 
that kind; nor was he miſtaken in his conjecture; for though at- 
tacked (as was expected) by one or two infignificant pens ; he/ſoon 
found the men of TasTE and LITERATURE declaring on his fide. See 
BLank Verſe, and Mil rox ie Numbers compared, See alſo the word 
Cr1r'Ticism; and read there, As Mr. Pope, when ſpeaking of 
Loxcinus, well expreſs d it, 
And is HIMSELF the great SUBLIME, he draws.” 
DisT1ca1a, or DisT1CH1T'as18, Lat. [%ix3e, Gr.] a double row 


of hairs upon the eye-lids. 


To DisT1'L, verb neut. [ diſtiller, Fr. flillare, It. diftilar, * of di- 
al 


ille, Lat.] 1. To drop or fall down drop by drop. Cryſtal dro 
fo ras roofs diſtil. Pope. 2. To flow gently and ſilently. The 


Euphrates diſtilleth out of the mountains of Armenia. Raleigh. 3. To 
uſe a ſtill, to practiſe the art of diſtilling, To make perfumes, diſtil, 


preſerve. Shakeſpeare. : 
To D1sT1L, verb act. 1. To let fall in drops, to drop any thing 


down. The roof is vaulted and 4:/7i/; freſh water. Addiſon. 2. To 
force by fire thro' diſtilling veſſels, to exalt by fire, to ſeparate. Di- 


till d by magic flights. Shatefpeare. N 
To Disril [with chemiſts] is to draw off ſome of the principles of 


a mixt body, as the water, oil, ſpirit, or ſalt, into ;ropet veſſels, by 
the means of fire. The liquid dil from benzoin. Boyle. 


To DisTiL per Afcenſum, is when the matter to be diſtilled is placed 


above the fire, or the fire is under the veſſel that contains the mat- 


ter. F | 
To D1sT1L per Deſcenſum, is when the matter to be diſtilled is be- 


low the fire, or when the fire is placed over the veſſel that contains the 

matter, ſo that the moiſt parts being made thin, and the vapour 

which riſes from them not being able to fly upwards, it ſinks down, 

and diſtils at the bottom of the veſſel. | 5 
Disri'“LELABLE [of ai] that may be diſtilled, 


DisriLLA“TIoN, Fr. [diflillazione, It. diftilacion, Sp. of diflitlatio, 


Lat.] 1. The act of diſtilling or dropping down. 2. The act of pour- 
ing out in drops. 3. That which falls in drops. 
Dr1sTILLAT10N [in chemiſtry] 1. The act of drawing out of the 


' humid or moiſt, ſpirituous, oleaginous or faline parts of mixed bodies 
by virtue of heat, which parts are firſt reſolved into a vapour, and then 
condenſed again by cold. Water, by frequent diſ/i/ations, changes. 


Neabton. 2. The matter drawn in the ſtill, from which the diſtillation 
is made. Stopt in like a ſtrong di/iz/lation with cloths. Shakeſpeare. 
 DisriLLa'TIONSs [in natural philoſophy] thoſe wateriſh vapours 
drawn up by the ſun into the air, which fall down on the earth again 
when the ſun is ſet. 

DisT1LLA'TORY, adj. [of difti!}] belonging to or uſed in diſtillation. 
The junctures of the 4:/i//atory veſſels. Boyle. 

DisT1r'LLER [of hi!] 1. One who pradliſes the trade of diſtilling, 


J ſent for ſpirit of ſalt to a very eminent difz/{er of it. Boyle. 2. One 


who makes and ſells inflammatory and pernicious ſpirits. - 
 Disr1'LLERS Company). Their armorial enſigns are azure, a feſs 
wavy argent between a ſun drawing up a cloud, diſtilling drops of rain 
roter, and a diſtillatory double armed or, with two worms and a bolt 
herd receivers argent, the creſt an helmet and torce, a barley garb 
wreathed about with a vine-branch, fruited all proper. The ſupporters 
a Nin and an Indian in their reſpective habits. The motto, Drop 


as rain, and diſtil as dew. 


DisriLMENT [of d:;fi/] that which is drawn by diſtillation. 4 
word formerly uſed, but now obſolete. Leprous difiilment. Shake- 


 Speare. 


DisT1'xeT, Fr. [diftinto, It. and Sp. of diſtinctus, Lat.] 1. Dif- 
ferent, not the ſame in number or kind. Fatherhood and property 
are two diſtiuct titles. Locke, 2. Different, being apart, ſeparate 
from another. The two armies which marched out together ſhould 
afterwards be diſtin. Clarendon. 3. Clear, plain, not confuſed. 

a High and remote to ſee from thence %,] 


Each thing on earth. Milton. 333 
4. Spotted, variegated. Diſtinct with eyes. Milton. 5. Marked out, 
ſpecified. | | 
8 No place 


Is yet diſlin# by name. Milton. 3 | 
DisTi'xcT Baſe [in optics] is that preciſe diſtance from the pole of 


| a convex glaſs, in which objects, beheld through it, appear diſſinct and | 


well defined, and is the ſame as focus. TRE 

DisTixcT Notion or Idea [according to Mr. Leibnitz] is when a 

rſon can enumerate marks and characters enough, whereby to recol- 
ect a thing. | | | 

'DisT!'neTION, Fr. [diftinzione, It. diſtincion, Sp. of diſtinctio, Lat.] 
1. The act of noting the difference of things, and of aſſigning or put- 
ting a difference between one thing and another, a ſeparation, a di- 
ſtinguiſhing or marking by points, the note of difference. 2. The dif- 
fercnce itſelf, that by which one differs from another. Perception puts 
the aiſtinction betwixt the animal kingdom and the inferior parts. Locke. 

. Difference * preference or neglect in compariſon with 

thing elſe. aids, women, wives, without diftin&ien, fall. Dry- 

_ 4. Honourable note of ſuperiority. 5. Separation of complex 
ideas. | 

Circumſtantial branches which 

Di//in&ion ſhould be rich in. Shakeſpeare. 
6. Diviſion into different parts. The difin&#ion of it into acts. Dry- 
den. 7. The notation of difference between things ſeemingly the 
ſame. To take away that error which confuſion breedeth, di//indion 
is requiſite. Ho ler. 8, Diſcernment, judgment, 
 Dis71'neTIVE [diftindif, Fr.] 1. Serving to diſtinguiſh, marking 
difference. Diſtin&ive names. Pope. 2. Having the faculty of diſlin- 
going and diſcerning, judicious. Judicions and di&indive heads. 

YOTWN. 

DisTi/ncTIvVELY {of diflindive] by diſtinction. 

DisTi/ncTLY [of diſtin} 1. Not confuſedly, On its ſides bounded 
pretty diſtinctiy, but on its ends confuſedly and indiſtinctiy. Newton, 
* Clearly, plainly, ſeverally. I could fee all the parts di/lindh, 

Zſon. 7 


* 


Dis 


DisTi'xcTNEss [of ind and neſs] 1. The 0 
ſtint. 2, Nice A. of the Adee, "ve. iſe bei 4. 
For the clearneſs and di/tin&neſs of viſion: Ray. 3. Such uli. 
of 299 s as makes them = to be ſeparately obſerved. Farm 

o DisTY'NGvu15H, verb act. ¶ diſtinguer, Fr. diflingui 
diſtinguere, It. and Lat.] 1. To 5 4 judge? nd Pre 
Nor more can you diſtinguiſh of a man, 
* Than of 2 * ſhew. Shakeſpeare. 
2. lo note or mark the diverſity of things. Rightly to 74:... .. 
by conceit of the mind to roma oh diffrent 3 Pingu 5 
cern wherein they differ. Hooker. 3. To ſeparate from others * 
mark of honour or preference. They diſtingui/h my poems fron v7 
of other men. Dryden. 4. To put a difference between, to divid 0 
part, by proper notes of diverſity. Moſes diſtinguiſtes the ien. + 
the 2 _ _ _ belong to the 3 and thoſe that * 
to the earth. Burnet's Theory. 5. To know one from 
mark of difference. HO — 
Nor can we be diſtinguiſb'd by our faces 
For man or maſter. Sbaleſpeare. 
6. To conſtitute difference, to make different from another The 
great and diſtinguiſping doctrines. Locke. 

To Disriscuisn, verb neut. to make diſtinction, to find or 
bs * To diſtinguiſo between proverbs and polite ſpeeches 

wift. 

To DisTINGu15H one's ſelf, to raiſe himſelf above the common | 
vel by valour, prudence, wit, &c. to make one's ſelf eminent . 
known. 

DisT1'NGursnaBrE [of diſtingui/h) 1. Capable of being diſtin. 


guiſhed, or known by marks of diverſity. It is by the eye a. 


guifhable. Boyle. 2. Worthy of note or regard. The merit of me. 
ing diflinguiſhable. Swift. 

ISTI'NG liſtingui | ff bei 
ET mon [of diftinguiſoable] capableneſs of being 

DisTi'NGUu1SHABLY, adv. [from diſtinguiſhable] in a manner 9 
be diſtinguiſhed. | | | 
 Dis8TrNGUISHED, part. paſſ. [of diſtinguiſh] eminent, extraordira. 
ry. Diſftinguiſs'd fury. Rogers. x | 

| DisT1'xGvu15sHER [of diſtinguiſs] 1. judicious obſerver, one tha 
diſcerns with accuracy. An exact knower of mankind, and a per- 
fect diſtinguiſber of their talents. Dryden. 2. One that ſeparates thing 
by proper notes of diverſity. This diſtinguiſper of time the fur 

YOWN, 5 

Disri'xouisgix ex, adv. [of diſtinguiſhing] with diſtinction, c 
ſome mark of eminent preference. Di/tinguifbingly favourable u 
me. Pope. Ry 

DisTi'xGursHMeENT [of dif/inguiſh] diſtinction, obſervance of di. 
ference. Graunt uſes it. 

To Dis rox [ tordre, Fr. diftorcere, It. torcer, Sp. of diſtortun, ſup, 
of diflorquo, Lat.] 1. To wreſt from the true meaning. Something mul 
be diſtorted heſide the intent of the divine inditer. Peacham. 2. To 
twiſt, to deform by irregular motions. Now mortal pangs 4%furt his 
lovely form. Smith. 3. To turn from the true direction or poſture v 
draw aſide, to pull away. Envy and revenge darken and diftort the 
underſtanding. T:!lot/or. | 2 

Dis ro“ TI [di//ort40, Lat.] the act of pulling away, a wreſting 
or wringing ſeveral ways, by which the parts are difordered. The 
bellowings and d/ortions of enthuſiaſm. Addiſon. 

DisroxTITOxX [with ſurgeons] is when the parts of any animd 
body are ill placed, or ill figured. | 

Disro'xToR Oris [in anatomy] a muſcle of the mouth, the ſam? 


as zygomaticus. | 


To DisTRaA'cT, verb act. pret. diſtracted; part. paſ. diſtractti, 
anciently diflraught, ſometimes iſtrait ¶ diſtraire, Fr. diſtrarrt, It 
diftratr, Sp. diſtratum, Lat.] 1. To pull or draw different 
ways at the ſame time. 2. To divide, to part. You 4i/tra your 
army. Shakeſpeare. 3. To turn from a ſingle direction towards va 
rious points. To di/ira# the eye by a multiplicity of the objec, 
South. 4. To confound by contrary conſiderations, to perplex, inter. 
rupt, or trouble. I am diftrafed. Job. Diſtraugbt and mad with 
terror. Shakeſpeare. 5. To make a perſon mad. She fell difrafid 
of her wits. Bacon. She did in tarts di/fratedly. Shake- 


ſpeare. 


DisTra'cTeDLY [of frees] madly, in a frantic manner. 

DisTRA'cTEDNEss [of diftrat] diſtraction, ſtate of being dl 
ſtracted. ä | 

DisTRA'CTIBLE [in ſurgery] capable of being drawn aſide. 

DisTRa'cTION, Fr. [diſtrazione, It. diſtraciòn, Sp. abſence 


„mind, of diſtractio, Lat.] 1. Frenzy, madneſs. A ſettled ditradior. 


Atterbury. 2. Perplexity, tumult, difference of ſentiments. Confu- 
fion and 4/ira&ion which the kings forces were inclined to. Claw 
don. 3. Tendency to different parts, ſeparation. | 
His power went out in ſuch difra#ions, as 
Beguil'd all ſpies. Shakeſpeare. = 
4. Confuſion, when the attention is called different way. Dus 
the late diſtractions. Addiſon. 5. Violence of ſome painful ** 
mental perturbation. The d;ffra&ion of the children who law ide 
parents expiring. Tatler. wt 3 
DisTRACTION [in ſurgery] the act of pulling a fibre, mem * 
c. beyond its natural extent, and what is ſo pulled or extended, 
ſaid to be diſtracted. Re 
To DrsTRa1'N, verb aft. [deftrainare, Fr. diftringo, Lat. in * 
1. To ſeize upon a perſon's goods for rent, pariſh duties, Gd. 5 
indemnification for a debt. 2. To ſeize in general. Hath here 
firained the Tower to his uſe. Shakeſpeare. ; 1 mone] 
To DisTRAin, verb neut. to make ſeizure. I will not len 
to my ſuperior, upon whom I cannot rain for the debt. Canin. 
DisTRAVNT, /ub. [of diftrain] a ſeizure, of his wilt 
D1sTRA'vGHrT, old part. pal. [of diftra?] Diftraught 
Murau [detreſs, Fr.] the aRt of diftraining goods 
DisTre'ss [detrefe, Fr.] the act of diſtraining . 
DisTREss [in law] a compulſion in certain real actions, &c. and 
to pay rent and pariſh duties, | 
; Disras 


DIS 


„ [defreſe, Fr. prob. of diſtrictus, of diſtringo, Lat.] 1. 
N 8 oF prefling calamity, CO — Di- 
A 7 5 Deuteronomy. 2. The act of making a legal ſei- 
fri f He would go and take a difire/s of his goods and cattle. 
* A compulſion in real actions, by which a man is aſſured 
Spe ear in court, or to pay a debt or duty which he refuſed. Core). 

ing ſeized by law. 
* e is * limited by law. | 
Grand Dis TR Ess, is that made on all the goods and chattels of a 
thin the county. 
wor” Ae Diernes i without limitation. 
5 „a D1STRESS, is upon moveable ones. 
P /D1sTRESS, is made on immoveable goods. i 
a DisTRE'sS, verb act. from the ſubſt.] 1. To reduce to miſery 
ds, to harraſs. | I am diſtreſſed for thee. 2 Samuel. 2. To 
ene by law to a ſeizure. 8 
Disrar'sskDbxrss [of diftreſſed) ſtate of being in diſtreſs. 
Disrax“ssr vl L, adj. [of diftre/s _ full] miſerable, full of trouble. 
0../:fil and deſolating events. Watts. | 
A vis 4% burn, Lat. difiribuer, Fr. diſiribuire, It. 
dfiribayr, Sp. deftribuir, Port.] 1. To divide, part or ſhare, to beſtow 
deal among perſons. Warlike people, amongſt whom he diftri- 
Jet the land. Spenſer. 2. To diſpoſe, or ſet in order. 
To DisrRIBUTE [in printing] is to take a form aſunder, to ſepa- 
rate the letters, and to diſpoſe them in the caſes again, each in its 
3 [of diſiribute] he who diſtributes, beſtows, or deals 
out any thing. Judges and di/tributers of juſtice. Add'/on. 
DisrRIBU'TLO, Lat. [with logicians] a reſolving the whole into 


— IR. 8" EE 


ay | = | 2 . . 5 . 
Disramvrio, Lat. [in rhetoric] a figure, when its peculiar pro- 
rty is applied to every thing ; as a robbery to the hands, wanton- 


n eſs to the eyes, &c. | | 
f e e Fr. diſtribuxione, It. diftribucion, Sp. of diſtributio, 
00 Lat.] 1. The act of dividing or ſharing amongſt many. Diſtribution 
| of offices. Swift. 2. The act of giving in charity. Charitable di- 
na ributions. Atterbury. 3. [In logic] as an integral whole is diſtin- 
iſhed into its ſeveral parts by diviſion : fo the word diſtribution is 
that moſt properly uſed, when we diſtinguiſh an univerſal whole into its 
was ſeveral kinds of ſpecies. Watts. 5 5 
ny Disraisuriox [with architects] is dividing and diſpenſing the ſe- 
ſun, yeral parts and pieces, which compoſe the plan of the building. 
Manual DisTRIBUTIONS, Or Quotidian DisTRIBUTIONS, certain 
ha fnall ſums of money appointed by the donors, &c. to be diſtributed 
> {9 to ſuch of the canons of a chapter as are actually preſent, and aſſiſt- 
ing at certain obits and offices, | a | 
hl. ee ed adj. ¶ diſtribut, Fr. diſiributiwo, It. and Sp.] 2 
Serving to diſtribute, allotting to each his ſentence or claim. Di- 
= tributive juſtice. Swift. 2. Afligning the various ſpecies of a gene- 
m ral term. | £5 
. To DistntbuTIVve Nouns [with grammarians] are ſuch as betoken 
rt bi reducing into ſeveral orders and diſtinctions, as ſinguli, bini, terni, &c. 
* Disrxisurivr Juſtice, is that whereby we give to every perſon 
e what belongs to him; alſo that juſtice adminiſtered by a judge, &c. 
i who, in executing his office, may be ſaid to give every man his due. 
elung Drisrer'BuUTIVeLyY [of diftributive] 1. By way of diſtribution. 2. 
The Singly, particularly. Although we cannot be free from all fin collec- 
: tively, yet di/lributicvely all great offences, as they offer themſelves 
mind one by one, ought to be avoided. Hooker. 3. In a manner expreſſing 
ingly all the particulars included in a general term; not collectively. 
e fam? An univerſal term is ſometimes taken collectively for all its ideas uni- 
ted together, and ſometimes di/ributively, meaning each of them ſingle 
oa — alone. Watts. Fi 
2 ISTRICHT'AS1S, Lat. [Iirpryiac, Gr.] a double row of hair on 
iRerent the eye-lids, [ EN ] 
2 your Drsraier, Fr. [diftretto, It. diflrito, Sp diſtridtus, Lat.] 1. A par- 
ds Wa- ticular territory or extent of juriſdiction, province. Practis'd all the 
bjecs, arts of deſpotic government in their reſpective richt. Addiſon. 2. 
, u. [ln law] that circuit or territory in which a man may be forced to make 
d "I his appearance. 3. Region, country. Di/ri&s which between the 
Arad tropics lie. Blackmore. t 
Sale Disrzierio“xESs, Lat. Cold writers] diſtraints or diſtreſſes, 7. e. 
goods ſeiz d and ſtopt till payment and full ſatisfaction be made. 
3 4 DisrarxoAs, Lat. [in law] a writ directed to the ſheriff or any 
* ither officer, commanding hi:n to diſtrain one for a debt to the king, 
| or for his appearance at a day. | 
3 To DisTRv'sr [of dis, neg. and ruft, of æneopan; Sax. to ſuggeſt] 
ence to ſuſpe&t, to diffide in, not to truſt. Do not diſtruſt him. W:/dom. 
2 Disravsr [of dis, neg. and truſt, of tzneope, Sax. true, faithful] 
Con J 1 Suſpicion, jealouſy, miſgiving, want of faith or confidence in ano- 
Clart ther, Above the baſeneſs of diſtruſt. Dryden. 2. Diſcredit, loſs of 
2 credit or confidence. Diſtruſt and all diſpraiſe. Milton. 
a Dierxv'srxrur [of diftru/t and full] 1. Suſpicious, jealous, apt to 
During Es Generals often harbour ai/fro/fl thoughts. Boyle. 2. Dif- 
| paſſion; ent, not confident. Di/tru/tful of themſelves. Government of the 
P their „e. 3. Modeſt, timorous, not confident of one's ſelf. Dir. 
aw fu ſenſe with modeſt caution ſpeaks. Pope. 
. A PTRUSTEULLY [of di/iru/?ful] in a diſtruſtful manner, with di- 
ended, if _STRUSTPULNESS [of diftru/iful] aptneſs to be diſtruſtful, ſtate 
11 law] eing diftruſtful. 
3 a ane run Le gr lar, Sp. difurbare, Tt. and Lat.] 1. To inter- 
: here d. wag to hinder or let. 2. To perplex, to diſquiet, to croſs, trouble, 
" Fo The happineſs of his neighbour to d&furb him. Collier. 3. 
1d moe] * N hr or put into confuſion. 4. To turn off from any direc- 
amin. ; Baving from. This is unuſual. 
| And diſturb | ? 
b his wil "TRL is inmoſt counſels from their deſtin'd end. Milton. 
plexiry 8 (from diſturb) 1. Trouble, vexation, diſquiet, per- 
8 brings diſturbance to trade. Locke. 2 Confuſion, diſor- 
„Ee. and lation of out fatigue or &//urbance. Watts. z. Tumult, uproar, vio- 


peace. Diſturbances on earth through female ſnares. 


RR [of difurb) 1. He that violates peace, and cauſes 


to ie. 


in 2he/e eſcaped the force of time. And whereas 


ublic tumults. Difurbers of the public tranquillity. Add/o1: 2. 
e that injures one's tranquillity; or diſturbs one's peace of mind; 
Foes to my reſt, and my ſweet ſleep's diſturbers. Shakeſpeare. © 


To Disrv'ax, verb ad. [of dis and turn] to turn any thing off of 
—_ To difturn that furious ſtream of war on us. Daniel's Civil 
ar, | 


Disvaxva“riox [of dis and valuation] diſgrace, diminution of re- 


putation. To the di/valuation of the power of the Spaniard. - Bacon, 


To Disva'Lue [of dis and value] to undervalue, to ſet a low 


price upon. To contemn and diu what he has. Government of 
the 9 2 | 

To Disve'Loet [deweloper, Fr.] to open, unwrap, or unfold, Sce 
DeveLoy. 5 8 79 | 


Drsve"LoyeD [in blazonry] is a term uſed to ſignify diſplay'd; and 
ſo with heralds, thoſe colours that in an army are called flying co- 
lours or diſplayed, are ſaid to be diſveloped. 

Disv'xion [deſunion, Fr. of diſunione, It. of dis and unio, Lat.] 1: 
Diviſion, agreement, breach of concord. 2. Separation, disjunction. 
Di/union of the corporeal principles. Glanwille. 

To Disun!'re, verb act. ¶ deſunir, Fr. and Sp. diſuni re, It. of dis 
and anio, Lat.] 1. To divide or ſet friends or allies at variance. 2. To 
rate or disjoin. | | 

The feaſt they then divide, and diſunite 
The ribs and limbs. Pope. 


To Disux1TE, Serb neut. to fall aſunder. The joints ſeparate and 
diſunite. South. | N 


Jo DisuxitTe [with horſemen] a horſe is ſaid to diſunite, that 

drags his haunches, that gallops falſe. s 
Disv'xirx [of dis and unity] a ſtate of aftual ſeparation. Dz/z 

unity is the natural property of matter. More. | | 
Drsv'sact [of dis and gage, Fr. diſuſanta; It.] gradual ceſſation of 


_ uſe or cuſtom. Aboliſhed by % ſuſage through tract of time. Hooker. 


Disv'se [of dis and w/e] 1. Ceſſation of uſe, want of practice. The 
diſuſe of the tongue. Add:;/en. 2. Ceſſation of cuſtom. To come in- 
Arbuthnot, | =o 
To Disv'se [of djs, neg. and »/er, Fr. diſaſare, It. d ſuſdr, Sp.] 
1. To forbear the uſe of. Priam in arms diſus'd. Dryden. 2. To 


leave off, to break one's ſelf of an uſe or cuſtom. Di/us'd to toils. | 


Dryden. 


To Disvov'cn, werb a. [of dis and woch] to deſtroy the credit 


of, to contradict. Every letter he hath writ hath d/avoxuched another. 
Shakeſpeare. | | 


Disw1'TTED, adj. [of dis and wit} deprived of the wits, mad. As 
ſhe had been aiſavitted, Drayton. FE of | 
Dir, /#6/7. [dich, Dut.] a ditty, a poem, a tune; obſolete. No 


ſong but did contain a lovely dit. Spenſer. 


DiTcn *[pice, Sax. diik, Du.] 1. A trench cut in the ground a- 


bout a field. He would level his ditches. Arbuthnot. 2. Any long 


and narrow receptacle of water. Johnſon ſays, it is uſed ſometimes 
of a ſmall river in contempt. Divers ditches and low grounds about 
London. Bacon. 3. The moat that ſurrounds a town or garriſon. 
The ditches were dry. Knolles. 4. Ditch is uſed in compoſition to 
denote any thing mean, worthleſs, or that is thrown into ditches; 
The ditch-dog. Shakeſpeare. | 

To Dircu [dieian, Sax. dycken, Du.] 1. To dig a ditch or trench. 
2. To cleanſe a ditch. 8 | 

Drren-DELIVER'D, adj. [of ditch and deliver] brought forth in a 
ditch ; Shakeſpeare uſes it. Weta 5 

Dr“ renkx (of aitch] one who makes ditches. Our thatcher, Aich 
er. Savift. | | | 5 | 

DirTue'tsT, nun ſub/?. one who advances the notion of tue Gods; 
and from hence | ; 2 
DiTat'15M, noun /ub/?. the belief [or doctrine] of #avo Gods. Suck 
was the doctrine of Marcion, and after him the Manichzans, who af- 
firmed two riwal and indetendent powers. And ſuch alfo is the belief 
of two ab/clutely coegual, all ruling minds or ſpirits, whether ofpo/e to 
one another, or at. It was fo, at leaſt, in the judgment of the whole 
orthodox council of SiRmium, as I have ſhewn under the word Co- 
ORDINATION, You'll ſay, how can it be, when they maintained (as 
did the whole body of the old Athanaſians) the FarHER and Sox to 
be tavo diſtin SPIRITS, poſſeſſed of one common nature? I anſwer, 
with St. Hilary, they thought to preſerve the Unity, by rejecting the 
Co-EqQuaLITY. * Nec in ed COMPARATUR aut CO-EQUATUR fliug 
patri, dum ſubditus, &c. In plain terms, Two Goos, with them, 
would be two ſupreme, two ab/olutely ccegual perſons : not ſo, when 
there is a /yprome and ſubordinate; and where, conſequently, the ons 
Gop is placed, where the /cri#/ure, and all antiquity (when ſpeaking 
avithout a figure) placed it, wiz. In the oxE perfon of the FaTr HER. 
So the Nicene creed; * believe in oxꝝ Gon, the FarRHER Armicn- 
TY, Cc.“ And thus alſo gie, long before them, to 
convince unbelievers, that there is ov Gop, who has manifeſted 
HIMSELF by Jeſus Chriſt his Son.“ — See BAALIu, Co-orDina- 
Tlox, and Deity and Divinity compared. 

DrTHYRa'MBIC, adj, pertaining to the dithyrambus. 

Pindar does new words and figures roll | 
Down his impetuous dithyrambic tide, Convley, 

DirayRa'MBIC, t. or DiTayYRamBus 9 Fr. &iti- 
rambo, It. dithyrambus, Lat. of d. SugνSx , Gr.] 1. A ſort of hymn 
anciently ſung in honour of Bacchus, the god of wine, wherein of 
old, and now among the Italians, the diſtraction cauſed by drunken - 
neſs is imitated. 2. Any poem written with wildneſs and enthufiaſm, 
a jovial ſong full of tranſport and poetical fury, | 

Such were part of Pinpar's works; if we may credit that line of 
Horace, S . 


Seu per audaces nova DITHYRAMBOS 
Verba devolyit ———— | 
For (as Torrentius obſerves) nothing of this kind is now extant, 
Pindar, how immortaliz'd ſoever by his other compoſitions, has not 
| Horace adds, 
e—— Numeriſque fertur LE IF 
Lege ſolutis. : 
His comment is as follows: NumBeRs cannot be wwithont a law z 
and therefore, when Horace tells us, that Pindars Numbers are 
| C2 -- | | evithout 
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DIS 


maſters of antiquity; whoſe rich and ſwelling ER Ions are not to be re- 
duced within ſo ſcanty a ſpace, as our verſification in r/-yme too often 
preſcribes. It was this conſideration in part, that induced the author 
of the late Essa Y on Home, in Blank Verſe, to attempt ſomething of 


that kind; nor was he miſtaken in his conjefture ; for though at- 


tacked (as was expected) by one or two infignificant pens ; he/ſoon 
found the men of TasTE and LITERATURE declaring on his fide. See 
BLank Verſe, and MiLToxtc Numbers compared, See alſo the word 
Cr1'Ticism; and read there, As Mr. Pope, when ſpeaking of 
Loxcivus, well expreſs' d it, 
And is HIMSELF the great SUBLIME, he draws.” 

DisTrcx1a, or DisT1CH1'as1s, Lat. [%;5:x3e, Gr.] a double row 
of hairs upon the eye-lids. | 

To DisT1'L, verb neut. ¶ diſtiller, Fr. flillare, It. diffilar, Sp. of di- 
fiills, Lat.] 1. To drop or fall down drop by drop. Civital drops 
from mineral roofs diſtil. Pope. 2. To flow gently and ſilently. The 
Euphrates di/tillerh out of the mountains of Armenia. Raleigb. 3. To 
uſe a ſtill, to practiſe the art of diſtilling, To make perfumes, diſtil, 
preſerve. Shakeſpeare. 5 | | 

To D1sT1L, werb act. 1. To let fall in drops, to drop any thing 
down. The roof is vaulted and 4/i/s freſh water. Aadiſon. 2. To 
force by fire thro' diſtilling veſſels, to exalt by fire, to ſeparate, Di- 


hill by magic flights. Shakeſpeare. 


- To Disril [with chemiſts] is to draw off ſome of the principles of 


a mixt body, as the water, oil, ſpirit, or ſalt, into proper veſſels, by 


the means of fire. The liquid 4/4 from benzoin. Boyle. 

To DisT1L per Aſcenſum, is when the matter to be diſtilled is placed 
above the fire, or the fire is under the veſſel that contains the mat- 
ter. 4 
To Disril per Deſcenſum, is when the matter to be diſtilled is be- 
low the fire, or when the fire is placed over the veſſel that contains the 
matter, ſo that the moiſt parts being made thin, and the vapour 
which riſes from them not being able to fly upwards, it ſinks down, 
and diſtils at the bottom of the veſſel. Ns 

D1isT1'LLABLE [of 4iti]] that may be diſtilled. | | 
 DrisTiLLA'T1ON, Fr. [AHillaxione, It. diftilacion, Sp. of diſtillatio, 


Lat.] 1. The act of diſtilling or dropping down. 2. The act of pour- 


ing out in drops. 3. That which falls in drops. 

Sri Ten [in chemiſtry] 1. The act of drawing out of the 
humid or moiſt, ſpirituous, oleaginous or ſaline parts of mixed bodies 
by virtue of heat, which parts are firſt reſolved into a vapour, and then 
condenſed again by cold. Water, by frequent aif/i/{ations, changes. 


Newton, 2. The matter drawn in the ſtill, from which the diſtillation 
is made. Stopt in like a ſtrong diſtillation with cloths. Shakeſpeare. 


 Disrit.La'TIONs [in natural philoſophy] thoſe wateriſh vapours 
drawn up by the fun into the air, which fall down on the earth again 
when the ſun is ſet. | | 
D1sT1LLA'TORY, adj. [of diſtil] belonging to or uſed in diſtillation. 
The junctures of the 4d:/ii//atory veſſels. Boyle. 
*  DisT1'LLER: [of Hi] 1. One who pradliſes the trade of diſtilling, 


I ſent for ſpirit of ſalt to a very eminent diſſiller of it. Boyle. 2. One 


who makes and ſells inflammatory and pernicious ſpirits. 
 Dis7T1'LLERS Company. Their armorial enſigns are azure, a feſs 
wavy argent between a ſun drawing up a cloud, diſtilling drops of rain 


poems and a diſtillatory double armed or, with two worms and a bolt 


ead receivers argent, the creſt an helmet and torce, a barley garb 
wreathed about with a vine-branch, fruited all proper. The ſupporters 
a hei tian and an Indian in their reſpective habits. The motto, Drop 
as rain, and diſtil as dew. | 

DisriLMENT [of %%] that which is drawn by diſtillation. A 
word formerly uſed, but now obſolete. Leprous di/f/ilment. Shake- 


Jfeare. 


Drori'nen, Fr. [diffinto, It. and Sp. of diſtinctus, Lat.] 1. Dif- 


| ferent, not the ſame in number or kind. Fatherhood and property 


are two diſtin titles. Locke, 2. Different, being apart, ſeparate 
from another. The two armies which marched out together ſhould 


afterwards be diſtin. Clarendon. 3. Clear, plain, not confuſed. 


High and remote to ſee from thence inc 
Each thing on earth. Milton. | 
4. Spotted, variegated. Diſt ind with eyes. Milton. 5. Marked out, 


r 
Is yet diſtin by name. Milton. | | | 
DisTi'xceT Baſe [in optics] is that preciſe diſtance from the pole of 
a convex glaſs, in which objects, beheld through it, appear diſlinct and 
well defined, and is the fame as focus. 
DisTixncT Netion or Idea [according to Mr. Leibnitz] is when a 
pam can enumerate marks and characters enough, whereby to recol- 


lect a thing. | 


_ - Di87i'xneTION, Fr. [diftinzione, It. diſtincion, Sp. of diſtinctio, Lat.] 
1. The act of noting the difference of things, and of aſſigning or put- 
ting a difference between one Gay and another, a ſeparation, a di- 
—— marking by points, the note of difference. 2. The dif- 
fercnce itſelf, that by which one differs from another. Perception puts 
the aiſtinction betwixt the animal kingdom and the inferior parts. Locke. 
. Difference * preference or neglect in compariſon with 
thing elſe. Maids, women, wives, without diftin&ren, fall. Dry- 


den. 4. Honourable note of ſuperiority. 5. Separation of complex 


ideas. 
| Circumſtantial branches which | 

| Di//in&ion ſhould be rich in. Shakeſpeare. | — 

6. Diviſon into different parts. The diſinction of it into acts. Dry- 
den. 7. The notation of difference between things ſeemingly the 
fame. To take away that error which confuſion breedeth, difin&ion 
is requiſite, . Ho ker. 8, Diſcernment, judgment, 

 Drs71/nerTtvE [dif/inaif, Fr.] 1. Serving to diſtinguiſh, marking 


difference. Diſlindtiue names. Pope, 2. Having the faculty of diſlin- 


guiſhing and diſcerning, judicious. Judicions and didinfive heads. 
Brown. | 
DisTi/ncTIvELY [of difiindive} by diſtinction. | 
DisT1/ncTLY [of diſtinct] 1. Not confuſedly. On its ſides bounded 
pretty di/fin#ly, but on its ends confuſedly and indiſtinctiy. Newton, 
2. Clearly, plainly, ſeverally. I could ſee all the parts inch. 
Aadiſan. : 


* 


ſpeare. 
DisrxAcrEDTLY [of dfraed] madly, in a frantic manner. 


918 

Disrinerxzss [of iind and nei]! 1. The ff be; 
ſtint. 2. Nice * of the Adee A run 
For the clearneſs and diſtincingſi of viſion: Ray. 3. Such 1 din a 
of 4 s as makes them = to be ſeparately obſerved. *Paratin 

o DisTr'NGu15H, verb act. [ diftinguer,Fr. difiinguir, Sn. 
aifiinguere, It. and Lat.] 1. To — — 2 * d km. 
Nor more can you di/tinguiſh of a man, 
Than of his outward ſhew. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To note or mark the diverſity of things. Rightly to diflingun.; 
by conceit of the mind to ſever things different in nature, and __ 
cern wherein they differ. Hooker. 3. To ſeparate from others b _ 
mark of honour or preference. They diſtinguiſh my poems 50 Rs 
of other men. Dryden. 4. To put a difference between, to divid b 
part, by proper notes of diverſity. Moſes diſtinguiſtes the eau * 
the * —_ um _ belong to the rf and thoſe that . 
to the earth. Burnet's Theory. 5. To know one fro 
mark of difference. EY = 
Nor can we be diftingui/'d by our faces 
For man or maſter. Shakeſpeare. 
6. To conſtitute difference, to make different from another, The 
great and diſtinguiſbing doctrines. Locke. 

Dy ag op. werb neut. to make diſtinction, to find or hew 
the difference. To diſtinguiſb between proverbs and poli 
80. iftinguiſh p polite ſpeeches, 

20 DisTiNGv18H ene' ſelf, to raiſe himſelf above the common l 
vel by valour, prudence, wit, &c. to make one's ſelf eminent 0 
known. 

Disri'xcursnABLE [of diſtinguiſb]! 1. Capable of being difiin. 
guiſhed, or known by marks of diverſity. It is by the eye 4. 
guiſbable. Boyle. 2. Worthy of note or regard. The merit of ſone. 
wg diſtinguiſhable. Swift. | | 
_ DisT1Nnovis#aBLENESsS [of diftinguibable] capableneſs of bein 
diltinguiſhed. gems he. ome. 

DisTi'NGuISHABLY, adv. [from diſtinguiſhable] in a manner to 
be diſtinguiſhed. | | 

DisTi'NGuiSHED, part. pa. [of diſtinguiſb] eminent, extraordina. 
ry. Diſftlinguiſs'd fury. Rogers. | 

| DisTrncvisneR [of diftinguis] 1. Judicious obſerver, one thi 
diſcerns with accuracy. An exact knower of mankind, and a per- 
fect diſtinguiſber of their talents. Dryden. 2. One that ſeparates things 
by proper notes of diverſity. This diflinguiſher of time the fun 
Brown. | EINE. . | 

DisTYNGursHINGLY, adv. [of diſtinguiſhing] with diſtindtion, or 
ſome 2 of eminent preference. Di/tinguiſbingly favourable t» 
me. Pope. ; | 

DisTi'x2ursHMENT [of diſtinguiſh] diſtinction, obſervance of dit. 
ference. Graunt uſes it. | 

To Dis rox [tordre, Fr. diftorcere, It. torcer, Sp. of diftortun, ſap. 
of difiorquo, Lat.] 1. To wreſt from the true meaning. Something mul 
be diſtorted befide the intent of the divine inditer. Peacham, 2. To 
twilt, to deform by irregular motions. Now mortal pangs diſtort his 
lovely form. Smith. 3. To turn from the true direction or potture » 
draw aſide, to pull away. Envy and revenge darken and diſtort the 
underſtanding. Jillotſon. 

Dis roa Io [4i/fortio, Lat.] the act of pulling away, a wreſting 
or wringing ſeveral ways, by which the parts are diſordered. The 
bellowings and 4j/ortions of enthuſiaſm. Adziſon. 

DisroxTITox [with ſurgeons] is when the parts of any animd 
body are ill placed, or ill figured. 

Dis rox To Oris [in anatomy] a muſcle of the mouth, the ſame 
as zygomaticus. | | 3 785 

To DisrxA “cr, verb af. pret. diſtracted; part. paſſ. ditraftd, 
anciently diffraught, ſometimes diſtrait ¶ diſtraire, Fr. diſtrarre, It 
diftraer, Sp. diſtractum, Lat.] 1. To pull or draw difterent 
ways at the ſame time. 2. To divide, to part. You diftra# your 
army. Shakeſpeare. 3. To turn from a ſingle direction towards va- 
rious points. To diſtira# the eye by a multiplicity of the object, 
South. 4. To confound by contrary conſiderations, to perplex, inter: 
rupt, or trouble. I am diftrafed. Job. Diſtraugbt and mad with 
terror. Shakeſpeare. 5. To make a perſon mad. She fell difraid 
of her wits. Bacon. She did f. in ſtarts diſtrafedly. Shak 


DisTrA'cTEDwess [of diſtra#] diſtraction, ſtate of being d- 
ſtracted. | | £08 

DisTRA'CT1BLE [in ſurgery] capable of being drawn aſide. 

DisTra'cTION, Fr. [diftrazione, It. diſtracion, Sp. abſence 


„mind, of diſtractio, Lat.] 1. Frenzy, madneſs. A ſettled Hacki. 


Atterbury. 2. Perplexity, tumult, difference of ſentiments. Confu- 
ſion and diftrafion which the kings forces were inclined to. Clair 
don. 3. Tendency to different parts, ſeparation, 
His power went out in ſuch difra&ions, as 
Beguil'd all ſpies. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Confuſion, when the attention is called different ways. During 
the late diſtra#ions. Addiſon. 5. Violence of ſome painful paſſion, 
mental perturbation, The 4 fraction of the children who faw ml 
parents expiring. Tatler., f 
DisTRACTION [in ſurgery] the act of pulling a fibre, naar} 
Sc. beyond its natural extent, and what is ſo pulled or extended, 
ſaid to be diſtracted. 1 
To DisTRa1'N, verb af. I diſtrainare, Fr. diſfringo, Lat. in 7» 
1. To ſeize upon a perſon's goods for rent, pariſh duties, Oc. 2 
indemnification for a debt. 2. To ſeize in general. Hath here 
firained the Tower to his uſe. Shakeſpeare. ; 
To DisTRAIN, verb neut. to make ſeizure, I will not lend mole} 
to my ſuperior, upon whom I cannot 4 ſfrain for the debt. Canan 
DisTRAYNT, /ub. [of diſtrain] a ſeizure. | his wit 
| Disvra'vcur, old part. paſſ. [of diffra?] Difiraught of us V 
Camaen. | 
Disrxe'ss [detreſſe, Fr.] the act of diſtraining goods. 
Disraxss [in law] a compulſion in certain real actions, Ge u. 
to pay rent and pariſh duties. | 
7 Diers 
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. , Fr. prob. of diftrifus, of diſiringo, Lat.] 1. 
ores nk, uy prefling calamity, ſorrow, anguiſh. Di- 
e bl 


| Jr of nations. Deuteronomy. 2. 1 he act of making a legal ſei. 
Ireſs 


o and take a diftre/s of his goods and cattle. 
re, He 7 in real 2. by which « man is aſſured 
1 in court, or to pay a debt or duty which he refuſed. Coxve/. 
y Ie thing ſeized by law. | 
"Finite DISTRESS, is that limited by law. | 
Grand D1sTREss, is that made on all the goods and chattels of a 
thin the county. 
* 2 ade, 5 without limitation. 
bf nal DiSTRESS, is upon moveable . 
102 DisTRESS, is made on immoveable goods. : 
1 DisTRE'sS, verb ad. from the ſubſt.] 1. To reduce to miſery 
jo to harraſs. I am diſtreſſed for thee. 2 Samuel. 2. To 
ble by law to a ſeizure. 3 
PpieraxssEDNEss [of diſtreſſed] ſtate of being in diſtreſs. | 
Disree'ssFULL, aj. [of diſtreſs _ full] miſerable, full of trouble. 
; deſolating events. "Watts. + : 
ks ger TE friburum, Lat. difiribuer, Fr. diſiribuire, It. 
I ſribuyr, Sp. deftribuir, Port.] 1. To divide, part or ſhare, to beſtow 
or deal among perſons. Warlike people, amongſt whom he d/ri- 
312d the land. Spenſer. 2. Lo diſpoſe, or ſet in order. 
To Disr&IBUTE [in printing] is to take a form aſunder, to ſepa- 
rate the letters, and to diſpoſe them in the cafes again, each in its 
bb [of ditribute] he who diſtributes, beſtows, or deals 
out any thing. Judges and diſtributers of juſtice. Aal. ſon. . 
DisrRiBU'TIO, Lat. [with logicians] a reſolving the whole into 
Duri rie. Lat. [in rhetoric] a figure, when its peculiar pro- 
rty 18 applied to every thing; as a robbery to the hands, wanton- 
neſs to the eyes, Oc. 5 3 
DisrxIBV“TIox [Fr. diftribuzione, It. diſtribucion, Sp. of diſerihutio, 
Lat.] 1. The act of dividing or ſharing amongſt many. Diſtribution 
of offices. Sao. 2. The act of giving in charity. Charitable ch 
ributions. Atlerbury. 3. [In logic] as an integral whole is diſtin- 
gulted into its ſeveral parts by diviſion : ſo the word difiriontion is 
moſt properly uſed, when we diſtinguiſh an univerſal whole into its 
feveral kinds of ſpecies. Watts. . | 
Disr8IBUTION [with architects] is dividing and diſpenſing che ſe- 
yeral parts and pieces, which compoſe the plan of the building. 
Manual DiSTRIBUTIONS, Or Quoltidian DISTRIBUTIONS, certain 
ſnall ſums of money appointed by the donors, &c. to be diltributed 
to ſuch of the canons of a chapter as are actually preſent, and aſſiſt- 
ing at certain obits and offices, | RT IG 1 
ret adj. [diftribut, Fr. diſtributivs, It. and Sp.] 1. 
frilutive juſtice. Swift, 2. Aſſigning the various ſpecies of a gene- 
ral term. | AIR. el 1 | 
DiseRiBu TIE Nouns [with grammarians] are ſuch as betoken 
reducing into ſeveral orders and diſtinctions, as /inguli, bini, terni, &c. 
DisTRIBUTIVE Juſtice, is that whereby we give to every perſon 
what belongs to him; alſo that juſtice adminiſtered by a judge, Sc. 
who, in executing his office, may be ſaid to give every man his due. 
Disrar'BUTIVELy [of diftributive] 1. By way of diſtribution. 2. 


tively, yet d/{ributivvely all great offences, as they offer themſelves 
one by one, ought to be avoided. Hooker. 3. In a manner expreſſing 
ingly all the particulars included in a general term; not collectively. 
An univerſal term is ſometimes taken collectively for all its ideas uni- 


ted together, and ſometimes di/ributively, meaning each of them ſingle 


and alone. Watts. 


Drrrrcnr'asrs, Lat. [f, Gr.] a double row of hair on 
the eye-lids, 3 | 
Drsraier, Fr. [diftiretto, It. diſtrito, Sp diſtrictus, Lat.] 1. A par- 
ticular territory or extent of juriſdiction, province. Practis'd all the 
arts of deſpotic government in their reſpective ridkt. Addiſon. 2. 
ln law] that circuit or territory in which a man may be forced to make 
his appearance. 3. Region, country. Diſirids which between the 
tropics lie. Blackmore. h 
DistTrIcT1o'xEs, Lat. [old writers] diftraints or diſtreſſes, 7. e. 
goods ſeiz'd and ſtopt till payment and full ſatisfaction be made. 
ISTRINGAS, Lat. ſin law] a writ directed to the ſheriff or any 
ther officer, commanding hi:n to diſtrain one for a debt to the king, 
or for his appearance at a day. 


To DrsT&v'sr [of dis, neg. and truſi, of xneopan, Sax. to ſuggeſt] 


to ſuſpect, to diffide in, not to truſt, Do not %ruſt him. V iſdom. 
Disrausr [of dis, neg. and traſt, of zneope, Sax. true, faithful] 
1 Suſpicion, jealouſy, miſgiving, want of faith or confidence in ano- 
ther. Above the baſeneſs of diſtruſt. Dryden. 2. Diſcredit, loſs of 
credit or confidence. Diſtruſt and all diſpraiſe. Milton. 
Disrxv'srrur [of diffru/t and full] 1. Suſpicious, jealous, apt to 
Uſruſt. Generals often harbour diftrufiful thoughts. Beyle. 2. Dif- 
fident, not confident. Diſlruſiful of themſelves. Government of the 
„e. 3. Modeſt, timorous, not confident of one's ſelf. Di/?rrft- 
/ulſenſe with modeſt caution ſpeaks. Pope. 


fg rau STEULLY [of di/iru/fful] in a diſtruſtful manner, with di- 


Disrxv'srrul f diftru/tf tneſs to be diſtruſtful, ſtate 
of being 1 [of difiru/iful] aptneſs to be uſtful, 

E 0 Disru'aB [4i/turbar, Sp. diſturbare, It. and Lat.] 1. To inter- 
pt, to hinder or let. 2. To perplex, to diſquiet, to croſs, trouble, 


Ker The hows... 3 J : ee 
To diforder 5 appineſs of his neighbour to Hur him. Collier. 3 


. into confuſion. 4. To turn off from any direc- 
navmg from. This is unuſual. 
And diſturb * 
D inmoſt counſels um their deſtin'd end. Million. 
lisrvꝰx 


plexity. e [from diſturb] 1. Trouble, vexation, diſquiet, per- 


lation + out fatigue or d/furbance. Watts. z. Tumult, uproar, vio- 
Mien Peace. Diſturbances on earth hrough female ſnares. 


n [of 4&/furb] 1. He that violates peace, and cauſes 


Serving to diſtribute, allotting to each his ſentence or claim. Di- 


Singly, particularly, Although we cannot be free from all fin collec- 


It rings diſturbance to trade. Locke. 2. Confuſion, diſor- 
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public tamults. Djfurle7e of the public tranquil Aus, 2, 


e that injures one's tranquillity, or diſturbs one's peace of mind; 
Foes to my reſt, and my ſweet ſleep's difturbers. Shakeſpeare. 

To DrsTu'ax, verb af. [of dis and turn] to turn any thing off of 
__ To diſturn that furious ſtream of war on us. Daniel, Civil 

DisvaLua'T1oN [of dis and waluation] diſgrace, diminution of re- 
putation. To the 4;ſvaluation of the power of the Spaniard: - Bacon. 

To Disva'Lus [of dis and value] to undervalue, to ſet a low 
price upon. To contemn and di/value what he has. Gowernment of 
the hey ; 


To Disve'Loet [developer, Fr.] to open, unwrap, or unfold. Sce 
DeveLoy, 0 OSA 

Drsve"LoyeD [in blazonry] is a term uſed to ſignify diſplay'd; and 
ſo with heralds, thoſe colours that in an army are called flying co- 
lours or diſplayed, are ſaid to be diſveloped. 

Disvxton [defſunion, Fr. of diſunione, It. of dis and-anio, Lat.] 1. 
Diviſion, agreement, breach of concord. 2. Separation, disjunction. 
Di/union of the corporeal principles. Glanville. | 

To Disuni're, verb act. [deſunir, Fr. and Sp. diſunire, It. of dis 
and unio, Lat.] 1, To divide or ſet friends or allies at variance. 2. To 
rate or disjoin. _ 

The feaſt they then divide, and di/unite 
| The ribs and limbs. Pope. 4 8 555 

To Disuxirx, verb neut. to fall aſunder. The joints ſeparate and 
diſunite. South, | | 

To DrisuniTe [with horſemen] a horſe is ſaid to diſunite, that 
rags his haunches, that gallops falſe. TORS 


7 


1sU'niTY [of dis and unity] a ſtate of aQual ſeparation. D/ 
unity is the natural property of matter. More. 2 
Dis vs a [of dis and v/age, Fr. diſiſanxa, It.] gradual ceſſation of 
uſe or cuſtom. Aboliſhed by d:/z/age through tract of time. Hooker, 
Disv'se [of dis and w/e] 1. Ceſſation of uſe, want of practice. The 


diſiſe of the tongue. Addi/on. 2. Ceſſation of cuſtom. To come in- 


to diſuſe. Arbuthnot. 
To Disv'se [of dis, neg. and rr, Fr. diſaſare, It. d ſuſòr, Sp.] 


1. To forbear the uſe of. Priam in arms di/us'd. Dryden. 2. TG 


leave off, to break one's ſelf of an uſe or cuſtom. Diſus'd to toils. 
Dryden. > 4:48, 
To Disvov'cn, verb ad. [of dis and wourh] to deſtroy the credit 


of, to contradict. Every letter he hath writ hath di/avouched another. 
Shakeſpeare, 


Diswr'TTED, adj. [of dis and awit] deprived of the wits, mad. As 


ſhe had been aiſavitted. Drayton. 
Dir, /b/. [dich, Dut.] a ditty, a poem, a tune; obſolete. No 
ſong but did contain a lovely dit. Spenſer. | 
DiTcx (dice, Sax. diik, Du.] 1. A trench cut in the ground a- 
bout a field. He would level his ditches. Arbuthnot. 2. Any long 
and narrow receptacle of water. Johnſon ſays, it is uſed ſometimes 


of a ſmall river in contempt. Divers ditches and low grounds about 
London. Bacon. 3. The moat that ſurrounds a town or garriſon. 


The ditches were dry. Knolles. 4. Ditch is uſed in compoſition to 
denote any thing mean, worthleſs, or that is thrown into ditches; 
The ditch-dog. Shakeſpeare. | | | 
To Dircu [victan, Sax. dycken, Du.] 1. To dig a ditch or trench. 
2. To cleanſe a ditch. h a 
Drren-DELIiveR'D, adj. [of ditch and deliver] brought forth in a 
ditch ; . Shakeſpeare uſes it. : | 


Dr'renps [of ditch] one who makes ditches. Our thatcher, dirch- | 


er. Savift. 


Dirux'isr, zoun ſub?. one who advances the notion of zo Gods ; 


and from hence | 7 
DiTat'1isM, noun ſub/?. the belief ſor doctrine] of #xvo Gods: Suck 
was the doctrine of Marcion, and after him the Manicbæant, who af- 
firmed two viv and indefendent powers. And ſuch alſo is the belief 
of two ab/olutely coegual, all. ruling minds or ſpirits, whether ofpo/ed to 
one another, or zot. It was fo, at leaft, in the judgment of the whole 
orthodox council of SIXutuu, as I have ſhewn under the word Co- 


ORDINATION. - You'll ſay, how can it be, when they maintained (as 


did the whole body of the old Athanaſians) the FaTaHer and Son to 
be two diſtint Sy1rITs, poſſeſſed of one common nature? I anſwer, 
with St. Hilary, they thought to preſerve the Unity, by rejecting the 
Co-EQUALITY. * Nec in eb COMPARATUR aut CO-ZQUATUR filius 
patri, dum ſubditus, Sc. In plain terms, Two Gops, with them, 


would be two ſupreme, two ab/olutely ceegual perſons : not fo, when 


there is a ſupreme and ſubordinate; and where, conſequently, the one 
Gop is placed, where the /crip/ure, and all antiquity (when ſpeaking 


 evithout a figure) placed it, wiz. In the oxe perfon of the FarHER. 
So the Nicene creed; *I believe in one Gon, the FarHER ALMmicn- 
Ty, Cc.“ And thus-alſo /gnatizs, long before them, 


convince unbelievers, that there is ons Gop, who has manifeſted 
HIMSELF by Jeſus Chriſt his Son.” — See BAALIu, Co-ORDñIN A- 
Tlox, and DEIT and Divinity compared. i 
DrTHyRa'MBic, ag, pertaining to the dithyrambus. 
Pindar does new words and figures roll 
Down his impetuous dithyrambic tide. Coavley. 
Drravyra'mBic, aht. or Dir RAusus ors Fr. fi- 
rambo, It. dithyrambus, Lat. of 89veauC®-, Gr.] r. A ſort of hymn 
anciently ſung in honour of Bacchus, the god of wine, wherein of 
old, and now among the Italians, the diſtraction cauſed by drunken- 
neſs is imitated. 2. Any poem written with wildneſs and enthufiaſm, 
a jovial ſong full of tranſport and poetical fur. | 
Such were part of PixpaR's works; if we may credit that line of 
Horace, | | N 
Seu per audaces nova DITHYRAMBOS 
Verba devolyit —— | 
For (as Torrentius obſerves) nothing of this kind is now extant. 
Pindar, how immortaliz'd ſoever by his other compoſitions, has not 
in zhe/e eſcaped the force of time. And whereas Horace adds, 
a— Numeriſque fertur n 
| Lege ſolutis. 
His comment is as follows: NumBers cannot be wwithont a las; 
and therefore, when Horace tells us, that Pindars Numustrs are 


5 F without 


to - 


: 
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: 
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they dive for the pearl. Ra 
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twirhout @ lax, we mult underſtand him of that law, by which the 
Lyric or McLic verſes are bound, on account of the frophe and 
antiftrophe, i. e. thoſe 1 changes or returns, which we per 
ceive in Pindar's poems: The DiTHYRamBic, being far more hur- 
fied, and as being poured out from a divine fort of rux x, roll on 
with a greater degree of liberty.” Horat. Lev. Torrent. Ed. Antwerp 
ex Officin. Plamin. p. 282. 

Dir ion, Lat. dominion, government, 

Diro'xE [Jron, Gr.] a double tone in muſic, or the greater third. 

DiTRI'GLYPH — architecture] the ſpace between two triglyphs. 

Di“ rrAN DER, the herb pepper- wort. 

DrTraxy [dictammus, Lat.] Dittany hath been renowned for its 
ſovereign qualities in medicine. It is generally brought over dry from 
the Levant. Miller. {48 

Dr'TT1ED, agj. [of ditty] ſung, fitted to muſic. Smooth Hie 
ſong. Milton. 

Birr, Lat. ¶ detto, It.] the aforeſaid, or the ſame. ? 

Dir ro“ Loo LAH, Gr.] a double reading, as in ſeveral ſcrip- 
tural texts. | | 

Di'TrTyY [probably of dium, Lat. ſaid, dicht, Du.] a ſong, the 


words of which are ſet to muſic. To the warbling lute ſoft ditties 


fing. Sandys. 
i'vaL [in heraldry] a term uſed by thoſe who blazon by herbs 
and flowers (inſtead of colours and metals) for nightſhade. | 
Diva't1a, a feaſt held by the Romans in honour of the goddeſs 


Angerona. On this feſtival the pontifices performed ſacrifices in the 


temple of Volupia, or the goddeſs of joy and pleaſure, the ſame as 
Angerona, and which was ſuppoſed to drive away all ſorrows and cha- 
rin of life. ä 

oh Ss [in the Arabic language, ſignifies a council] it is uſed not 


only for a council chamber, or court wherein juſtice is adminiſtred in 


the eaſtern nation; but is uſed alſo for a hall in the private houſes. 
The Chineſe have divans on purpole for ceremonies ; their cuſtom 
does not allow of the receiving of viſits in the inner parts of the 
houſe, but only at the entry. | 
But this ſignification may be accounted for, by the more general 
acceptation of the word in Arabic, as it fignifies evraypa, i. e. a 
collection, ſuppoſe of Tracts, and when applied to the human - /pe- 
cies, an aſſembly, whether for conſultation, adminiſtration of juſtice, 
or any other intent. Monſieur Dherbelot ſays, the chalifs of the 
houſe of Abbaſs were obliged to preſide in perſon at their Divan, for 
the redreſs of private grievances. And I think the crand vizik in 


 Turky holds two every week. See An BASS and Aziu. 


Divan, any council aſſembled ; Milton preſerves its true accent. 
The dark diu Milton. 7 

Divan Begui [in Perſia] one of the miniſters of ſtate, who is the 
controller of juſtice. There are diwvar beguis, not only at court and in 
the capital, but alſo in the provinces, and other cities in the empire. 
They are not confined by any other law or rule, in the adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice, but the alcoran, and that too he interprets as he 
pleaſes. He only takes cognizance of criminal caſes. | 
 DivaroRa'T1oN, Lat. an evaporating or exhaling. 

DivaroraTion [with chemiſts] a driving out o vapours by fire. 

To Divar'1CaTE, verb neut. ¶ divaricatus, Lat.] 1. To be parted 
into two. One divaricates into two. Woodward. 2. To ſtraddle, or 


ſtride wide. 


To Diva'sicaTE, verb ad. to divide a thing into two parts. Di- 
earicated as the ſpermatic veſſels. Greau. | 
Divakica'TiON [divaricatio, Lat.] 1. Partition into two. A di- 
varication of the way. Ray. 2. Diviſion of opinions. All doubt or 
obable dimarication. Brown. | | 
To Dive [probably of dippan, Sax. to dip] 1. To duck or ſink 
voluntarily under water. A diver diveth. Bacon. 2. To go under 
water in ſearch of any hog: The poor Indians are eaten up when 
eizgh. z. To enquire or pry narrowly into 
a matter. Diving into the arts and ſciences. Dryden. 4. To im- 


merge into any buſineſs or condition. Not yet div'd into the world's 
deceit. Shakeſpeare. 5 To depart from view or obſervation. Die 
thoughts down to my 


oul, here Clarence comes. Shakeſpeare. 

To Dive, werb ad. to find out by diving. The Curtii bravely 
div'd the gulph of fame. Deaham. „ 

Di'ver. 1. One who dives or ſinks voluntarily under water. The 
divers prize. Pope, 2. One that goes under water in ſearch of trea- 
ſure, or any thing elſe. Divers and fiſhers for pearls. Woodward. 3. 
One that enters deep into knowledge, or any ſtudy. A diver into 


| cauſes. Wotton. 4. A water-fowl, called a didapper. 
 DiverBERA'T1ON, Lat. the act of ſtriking or beating through. 


To Divx! RGE, verb neut. [diwergo, Lat.] to tend various ways from 
one and the ſame point; not to converge. 

Divx'R CE XT, or Dive'reinc [divergens, Lat.] tending to various 

arts from one point, going farther and farther aſunder; thus any two 
e. forming an angle, if they be continued, will be divergent, i. e. 
will go farther and farther aſunder. 

DivexcenT Rays [in optics] are ſuch as ariſing from a radiant 
point, or in their paſſage having undergone a refraction or reflection, 
do continually recede farther from each other. | 

Dr'vers, adj. [diwerſus, Lat.] ſundry, ſeveral, many, more than 
one. It is now become obſolete. 

Di'vers, A or Divz'rsE, Fr. [diverſo, It. Sp. and Port. diver- 
fas, Lat.] 1. Unlike in circumſtances, different from another. Beaſts 
diverſe one from another. Daniel. 2. Different from itſelf, various, 
multiform. Eloquence is a great and di verſe thing. Ben Johnſon. 3. 
Being in different directions. It is little uſed but in the laſt ſenſe. 
His papers light fly 4% werſe toſt in air. Pope. | 

Divers [of dive] pick-pockets, A cant word. 


DiveRs1FICA'T10N [of diverſify) 1. The act of changing form or 


ities. Manners of diver/ification generate differing colours. Boyle. 
2. Variegation, variation, 3. Variety of forms. 4. Change, altera- 
tion. A diverſification of the will. Hale. 

To Dive'ssity [diwerſifier, Fr. 8 It.] 1. To make dif- 
ferent from another, to diſtinguiſh, Males ſouls are diver/fied with 
many characters. Adai/on. 2. To vary, to alter, to make different 
from itſelf, The country diverffied between hills and dales, Sidney, 


ſever, part, or put aſunder. Divide the living child in two. Ai. 


any diſtribution, His peculiar ſhare like other dividends. Decay of l. 
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Divers!'LoquenT [diverfiloquens, Lat.] ſpeaking Uiverſly, 
ferently. » Or dl. 
Dive'ss10N, Fr. [diverfrone, It. tho' only in the firſt Gore... 
and Sp. diverſao, Port.] 4 The a& of — any thing — 
its courſe. Diwerſion of the ſap. 2. The cauſe by which Ys 
is turned from its courſe or tendency. anz ing 

Fortunes, honour, friends, | 
Are mere aiwerſions from love's proper object. Denham 
3: A recreatioh or paſtime, ſomething that unbends the ming 
turning 1t off from care. Diverſion ſeems to be ſomething lik ! 
than amuſement, and leſs forcible than pleaſure. Games and 5 % 
ſions. Addiſon. | ag 

DrveRs1on [with phyſicians] the turning of the courſe or f 
of humours from one part to another by ſuch applications a; 
a 6k $4 4 

IVERSION [in the art of 2 is when an enemy is attacked 
any one place, where he is weak and unprovided, with def —— 
make him call his forces from another place, where he was — - 
m_ an irruption. | 1 a 

IVE'RSITY [diverfite, Fr. diverſita, It. diberſidad, Sp. of A,, 
tas, Lat.] 1. 1 Diverſity EE ls . 
rence, unlikeneſs. In this wer no contrariety. Hooler. 3 Di 
{tin being, not identity. Ideas of identity and diverſity. Lots ; 

Dr'vessLY, adv. [of diverſe] 1. Differently, variouſly, The gf 
of God are diver beſtowed. Hooker. 2. In different deg, 
to differents points. : | : 

On life's vaſt ocean diver/ly we ſail. Pope. | 

To Dive'sT [divertir, Fr. Sp. and Port. divertire, It. of Aer 
Lat. to turn aſide] 1. Lo take off to withdraw the mind from a tins 
Diwerted from the love of him. Agddiſen. 2. To delight or _ 
chearful; See DiyERSIoIN. Swift uſes it. 3. To turn off from any 
direction. They diverted raillery from improper objects. Addie. . 
In war] tc draw forces to a different part. Sundry occaſions divide 
and diverted their power another way. Davies. 5. [In Shakeſpeare] 
to ſubvert, to deſtroy. e 

Divx'xTER [of divert] any thing that diverts or alleviates, 3 
diverter of ſadneſs. Walton. | 

* part. act. [of divert] pleaſant, delightful, agree. 
able. | | 
Divx'xTIx TY [of diverting] pleaſantly, agreeably. 

Dive'rTINGSEss [of diverting] diverting quality. 

Divx'xTISax r [divertiſant, Fr.] diverting. 

To Dive'rTt15E [diwertiſer, Fr. diverto, Lat.] to afford one Civer- 
ſion, to recreate, to pleaſe; a word little uſed. Let them Av 
let them move us. Dryden. | ; 

Diver TISEMENT [divertiſſement, Fr. divertimento, It.] diverſion, 
paſtime, ſport, pleaſure ; a word now but little uſed. 

IVERTIVE, adj. [of divert] recreative, amuſing. Things df ; 
pleaſant and divertive nature. Rogers. | | 
To Dive'sr [of di, priv. and w//tio, Lat. to clothe, Aver, Fr 
the og as word is therefore more properly written deve/t. Jobi. 
1. To ſtrip off, to unclothe a perſon ; with of before the thing to be 
taken off. Let us dive/t the gay phantom of all falſe luſtre, 2c. 
gers. 2. To deprive or take away dignity, office, Sc, See i 

EVEST. 

Dive'srure [of dize/?] the act of putting off. The diu df 
mortality. Boyle. | 

DivrpaBLe [of divide] 1. Diviſible, capable of being divided, 
2. Different, parted. Dividable ſhores. Shakeſpeare. 

DivrpanT, adj. [of divide] different, ſeparate ; an obſolete word, 
Shakeſpeare uſes it. | 

To Div1'ps, verb act. [ divider, Sp. dividere, It. and Lat.] 1. To 


2. To diſunite, to ſet at variance, or at odds. There ſhall five in one 
houſe be d:wided. St. Luke. 3. To diſtribute, to ſhare out. A right 
to divide the earth by families. Locke. 4. To ſeparate, to ſtand 251 
partition between. Let it i the waters from the waters. Genff 
To Divipe, verb neut. to be parted or ſundered, to break fret. 


ſhip. 
Friendſhip falls off, HP 
Brothers divide. Shakeſpeare. | 111 5 
Divipe'xd (dividendum, Lat.] 1. A ſhare, the part allotted in 


ety. 2. A number in arithmetic given to be divided by another. 
Divipeno [in the univerſity] a ſhare of the yearly ſalary, equally 
and juſtly divided among the fellows of a college. | 
Divipexy [ot a company] an equal ſhare of the joint ſtock. 
Diviveno [in law proceedings] a dividing of fees and perquie 
between officers, ariſing by writs, Sc. 
Divipeg'xoa, law Lat. fin old law records] an indenture, and 
thence dividend in the exchequer ſeems to be one part of an inder- 
ture. | : 
Divi'ver [of divide] 1. That which parts any thing into pets 
The divider did more and more enter into the divided body. vey 
2. He who diſtributes or deals out his ſhare to each, A judge orf 4 
wider over you. St. Luke. 3. The perſon or cauſe that breass 11 5 
Money, the great divider of the world. Swift. 4. A pair of 


mathematical compaſſes, made by a ſkrew more ſteady in {mall oe. 


rations, | ; 10 
 Divipual, adj. [dividuus, Lat.] divided, ſhared in common 
others. 2 
Her reign, | | SD 
With thouſand leſſer lights dividua/ holds. Milton. 100 
Divi'bvals [in aridhmatic\ numbers in the rule called - ny 
containing part of the dividend, diſtinguiſhed by points, 0.99 
— queſtion muſt be aſked, how often the divifor is conti 
em. | 
Divipv'iTy [dividuitas, Lat.] a diviſion or dividend. 
Divixa'T10N, Fr. [divinazione, It. divinacion, Sp. 
Lat.] the act of preſaging or foretelling things to come, 
a ſecret and hidden nature, and cannot be known by an) h 
No divinations againſt Iſrael. Numbers. EY 
Divi'ns, adj. (divin, Fr. divino, It. and Sp. diuinusy 410 — 
Of or pertaining to God himſelf, 2. What only 7%“ T 
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men are ſaid, in St. Peter's 2d Epiſtle, to be made partakers 
” the original, not the with the article, but] a divine nature, 
of [in „ing the word admits of degrees; for we ſay, divine, 4- 
and oy moſt divine; and yet all underſtood in a ſenſe infinitely be- 
viner, If in which this word 1s applied to God ab/olutely fo called. 
__ g pivIxs prophets, ſays Ignatius, liv'd 2 to Jeſus 
« The = were for that reaſon perſecuted; being inſpire by his 
, order to convince the unbehevers, that there is oNE God, 
Face a manifeſted himſelf by Jeſus Chriſt his Son, who is his 
who /wokrD [ meaning a PERSON ſo called] and who 
: thin was well-pleaſing [or approved his conduct] to Him that 
.. N Ignat. Ep. ad Magne/. Ed. Smith and Uſper. Set. 1. 
% The word in Greek [a...] ſignifies either, 1. What is from 
u: or, 2dly. What is only of a mol permanent continuance ; as 
— 7. See Co-ETERNAL, and ETERNAL Generation; con- 
in / which our author expreſſes himſelf clearly enough in another 
—_ Whatever ambiguity there may be here. Who waz with the 
noe before ages, and in the end appeared.” Ignat. Ep. ad Mag- 
ei _ of the nature of God. Half human, half divine. Dry- 
Heavenly, proceeding from God, not human or natural. 
5. Excellent in 
very high degree. The diwvine/? and richeſt mind. Davies. 6. 
Di ining preſageful; with / before the thing preſaged. 
+ Oft his heart, divine of ſomething ill, 
Miſgave him. Milton. | 
Divine, Jab. 1. A clergyman, or miniſter of the goſpel. He 
e like a divine. Bacon. 2. A mani ſkilled in divinity. Poets 
were the firſt divines. Denham. . 
To Diyrxs, verb act. ¶ deiner, Fr. divinar, Sp. divinare, It. an 
Lat.] 1. To foretel, to preſage. . 8 
Dar'ſt thou, thou little better thing than earth, 
Divine his downfal. Shake/peare. 5 
To Divine, verb neut. 1. To ſoothſay, to utter prognoſtications; 
with of If I were to divine 25 this unity, I would not prophecy fo. 
Shakeſpeart. 2. To feel preſages. 


A 
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can be certain he has divined rightly; Dryden. ; 
The Diving Virtues, are faith, hope, and charity. | 
DivineLy [of divine} 1. After a divine manner, by the agency or 
inſuence of God. Divinely inſpired. Locke. 2. Excellently in the 
higheſt degree. She's fair, divinely fair! Milton. 3. In a man- 
ner that notes a deity. ; | 
| His golden horns appear'd, : 
Thar on his forehead ſhone dw:nely bright. Addiſon. _ : 
Div1'xtness [of divine] 1. Divine quality, participation of the di- 
vine nature. To diſtinguiſh the divinene/s of this book, from that 
which is human» Grew. 2. Excellence in the highelt degree. An 
earthly paragen. e | 
ehold diwinenc/s | 
No older than a boy. Shakeſpeare. - . 
Divi'nes [from divine, Eng. divinator, Lat.] 1. A conjuror, a 
ſooth-ſayer, one that profeſſes the art of divination. Witches, ma- 
oicians, diviners. Brown. 2. One that conjectures or gueſſes. A 
notable dwirzer of thoughts. Locke. | BE 
Drvi'x8REss [of diviner] a woman that profeſſes divination, a 


kind of propheteſs. The mad divinere/s had plainly writ. Dryden: 


Di'vinG-BELL, a machine contrived for the ſafe conveyance of a 
diver to any reaſonable depth, and whereby he may ſtay more or leſs 
time under water, as the bell is greater or leſs. 1 

That the reader may have a juſt idea of the diving - bell, according to 
the lateſt improvements by Dr. Halley, and Mr. Tricwald of Stock- 
holm, we have here exhibited two figures of the ſame. The firſt 


(plate VI. fig. 4.) is that of Dr. Halley's form, which was three 


feet wide at top, five at bottom, and eight feet high, and contained 
about ö; cubic feet, or near eight hogſheads in its concavity, 
This was coated with lead, ſo heavy, that it would ſink empty, 
and the weight was diltributed about the bottom I K, ſo that it would 
ry in a perpendicular poſition, and no other. In the top was 
ed a ſtrong but clear glaſs, D, to let in the light from above; and 
likewiſe a cock, as at B, to let out the hot air that has been breathed; 
and below, was fixed a circular ſeat; L, for the divers to fit on; 
and laſtly, from the bottom was hung, by three ropes, a ſtage for the 
divers to ſtand on, to do their bufineſs. This machine was ſuſpended 
from the maſt of a ſhip by a ſprit, which was ſufficiently ſecured by 
ſtays to the maſt-head, and was directed by braces to carry it over- 
board, clear of the fide of the ſhip, and to bring it in again. 
To ſupply the bell with air = water, two barrels, ſuch as C, of 
about 63 gallons each, were made, and caſed with lead, fo that they 
might ſink empty, each having a hole in its lowelt part, to let in the 
water, as the air in them is condenſed in their deſcent, and to let it 
out again when they were drawn up again full from betow. And to 
a hole in the top of the barrel was fixed a hoſe, or hollow pipe, well 
Prepared with bees-wax and oil, which was long enough to fall below 
the hole at the bottom, being ſunk with a weight appended, fo that 
the air in the upper part of the barrels could not — unleſs the 
lower end of theſe pipes were firſt lifted up. : | 
Theſe air barrels were fitted with tackſe proper to make them riſe 
and fall alternately, like two buckets in a well. In their deſcent, 
they were directed by lines faſtened at the under edge of the bell to 
the man ſanding on the ſtage to receive them, who, by taking up the 
ends of the pipes above the ſurface of the water in the bell, gave occa- 
don for the water in the barrels to force all the air in the upper parts 
oN the bell, while it entercd below, and filled the barrels; and as 
don as One was diſcharged by a fignal given, it was drawn ap, and 
other deſcended to be ready for uſe. | 
$ the cold air ruſhed into the bell from the barrel below, it ex- 
Kiled the hot air (which was lighter) through the cock, B, at the 
Apo the bell, which was then opened for that purpoſe. By this me- 
tor ten. „ communicated fo quick, and in ſuch plenty, that the doc- 
"tells us, he himſelf was one of the five who was at the bottom in 
wa or ten fathom water, for above an hour and a half at a time, 
bag any ſort of ill r and he might continue there ſo 
% he pleaſe], for any thing that appeared to the contrary. 


My divining thoughts. Shake- 
art. 3. To conjecture, to gueſs, Ihe beſt can but gueſs; none 


| In going down, it is neceſſary it ſhould be very gentle at firſt, that 
the denſe air may be inſpired to keep up, by its ſpring, a ballance to 


the preſſure of the air in the bell; upon each twelve eet deſcent, the 
bell is ſtopt, and the water that enters is driven ont by letting in three 


or four barrels of freſh air, F n 

By the glaſs above, ſo much light was tranſmitted, when the ſui 
ſhone, that he could {ke perfectly well to write and read; and by the 
return of the air-barrels, he could ſend up orders, written with an 
iron pen, on ſmall pieces of lead, directing, that they were to be 
moved from place to place ; but in dark weather, when the ſea was 
ugh, and troubled, it would be as dark as night, in the bell ; but 

en the doctor perceived he could keep a candle burning in the bell; 
as long as he pleaſed, it being found, by experiment, that one can- 
dle conſumes much about the ſame quantity of confined air, as one 
man does, vi. about a gallon per minute. 1 
The only inconvenience the doctor complained of, was, that upon 
firſt going down, they felt a ſmall pain in their ears, as if the end of 
a quill were forcibly thruſt into the hole of the ear. This may pro- 
ceed from its being ſome time before the air can get from the mouth, 
through the ſmall canal of the euſtachian tube, which leads to the in- 
ner cavity of the ear, where, when it comes, it makes an equilibrium 
with the outward air, preſſing on the tympanum, and thus the pain, for 
a ſhort time; ceaſes, then } 4 He lower, the pain of the ear re- 
turns, and is again abated; and ſo on, till you come down to the 
bottom, where the air is of the ſame denſity continually. 

This bell was ſo improved by the doctor, that he could detach ons 
of his divers to the diltance of fifty, or a hundred yards from it, by a 
contrivance of a cap, or head. piece, ſomewhat like an inverted 
hand- baſket, as at F; with a glaſs in the fore part, for him to ſee 
his way through. This cap was of lead, and made to fit quite cloſe 
about his ſhoulders; in the top of it was fixed a flexible pipe, com- 
municating with the bell, and by which he had air, when he wanted; 
by turning a ſtop cock near his head-piece. There was alſo another 
cock at the end in the bell, to prevent any accident happening from 
the perſon without, This perſon was always well clothed with thick 
flannels, which were warmed upon him before he left the bell. and 


would not ſuffer the cold water to penetrate. His cap contained air 


enough to ſerve him a minute or two ; then by taiſing himſelf above 
the bell, and turning the cock F, he could repleniſh ic with freth air. 
This pipe he coiled round his arm, which ſerved him 2s a clue to 
find his way to the bell again. 

This diving bell received its laſt improvement from Mr. Martin 
Triewald, F. R. S. and military architect to his Swediſh majeſty. 
The manner and form whereof is ſhewn in a figure of his own drawing 
(Plate VI. fig. 5.) AB is the Lell, which ſinks with leaden weights. 
D D, appended. at the bottom; che ſubſtance of the bell is copper, 
and tinned within all over: the bell is illuminated with three ſtrong 
convex lenſes, G, G, G, with copper lids, H, H, H, to defend 
them. The iron ring, or plate, E, ſerves the diver to ſtand on, when 


he is at work, and it is ſuſpended at ſuch a diſtance from the bottom 
of the bell, by the chains F, F, F, that when the diver ſtands up- 


right, his head is juſt above the water in the bell, where it is much 
better than higher up in it, becauſe the air is colder, and conſequently 
more fieſh and fit for reſpiration; but as their is occaſion for the diver 
to be wholly in the bell, and his head of courſe in the upper part; Mr. 
Triewald has contrived that, even there, when he has breathed the 
hot air as long as he well can; by means of a ſpiral copper tube, 5 c, 
placed cloſe to the inſide of the bell, he may draw the cooler and 
freſher air from the lowermoſt parts; to which end, a flexible leather 
tube, about two feet long, is fixed to the upper end of a tube at 4; 
and to the other end of this tube is fixed an ivory mouth-piece, for 
the diver to hold in his mouth, by which to reſpire the air from be- 
low. | 

DrvixnreoTENT [divinipotens, Lat.] powerful in divine things, 

Divinity {divinite, Fr. divinita, It. diviniddd, Sp. divinitos, 
Lat.] 1. That aſſemblage of powers, qralities, or perfections which 
conſtitute the ſubject in which they reſide, bivixk, [See Drvine] 
Whether powers pertaining to Gop KHIMSELP, or, in a ſubordinate 
ſenſe, to beings which reſemble bim. We being ſenſible (ſays Origen) 
of that divinity [7»; 9:60797S-] of God, which excels by an inefable 
ſupereminencez and moreover of that [divinity] of his only begotten 
Son, who excels all oTHER beings.” Contra. Celſ. Lib. 5. Wauld 
the reader ſee how egregiouſly was this paſſage of Origen (as indeed 


were many other ancient writers) miſunderſtood by the learned biſhop 
Bur, he need only compare CLarx's Scrip. Do. Ed. z. p. 259, 
with the original; and WhiTBY's Diſguiſitiones Modefiz, from th "Tag 
ginning to the end. 2. The term, with us, is ſometimes uſed in the 
concrete, I mean to expreſs the Supreme Being himſelf; as, “the Di- 
vinity, or © the Deity”. But here (if I'm not miſtaken) the Greeks 
would choofe rather to ſay 20 94, i. e. the divine thing [or Being] 
as St; Paul does in his ſpeech before the court of Areopagus, As, 
c. xvii. v. 29. See Deity, DirnBisu, and Fi Cavse, 
3. Participation of the divine nature and excellence, godhead. A 
divinity by way of participation. Srillingfieet. 4. A falſe god. Beaſtly 
divinities, and groves of gods. Prior, 5. A celeſtial being. Subſer- 
vient divinities. Cheyne. 6. That ſcience, the object of which is 
God, and the revelation he has made to man, theology. Divinity as 
it is a ſcience. Sc. 7. Something ſupernatural. They fay there is 
divinity in odd numbers. Shakeſpeare. 
Div1'sa, law Lat. [in ancient deeds] 1. A deviſe or bequeathment 
of goods by laſt will and teſtament. 2. A ſentence or decree, 
ivi's=, law Lat. the bounds, borders and limits of diviſion be- 
tween countries, pariſhes, &c. e | 
Div1s1, Ital. fin muſic books] 479 divided into two parts. 
Div1'siBLE, Fr. and Sp. Lie, It. of diwifebilis, Lat.] that may 
be divided. i | 
 Divisini't4ry, or Drvi's1BLENESS, [diwifibilate, Fr. diwifebilita, It. 
the quality of being diviſible, or capable of being divided into ſevera 
parts, either actually or mentally ; a con power or property in 
uantity, whereby it becomes - ſeparable. Diwvi/iblene/s of matter. 
Boyle Diwifibility of matter. Locke. 


Divi'siox, Fr. [divifione, It. diviſion, Sp. of divife, Lat.] 1. The 
act of dividing any thing into parts; ſeparation, To make a dies 
betwixt the waters. 2 £/dras, 2. The late of being divided. 3. 

| Partition, 
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fraction is the quotient. 


ſtrictions, allows divorcing to either 
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Partition, that by which any thing is kept aſunder. 4. The part 
which is ſeparated from the reſt. Ihe communities and diwiſfons of 
men. Addiſm. 5. Variance, diſcord, diſagreement; a going into 
rties. Our divifons with the Romaniſts. Decay of Piety. 6. 
arts into which a diſcourſe is diſtributed. The heads of your i- 
Hans. Sevift. 6. Diſtinction. I will put a 22 between my peo- 
ple and thy people. Exodus. 7. Subdiviſion, diſtinction of the genus 
into ſpecies. | | | | 
In the divi/ion of each ſev'ral crime, 
Acting it many ways. Shakeſpeare. „ 
Division Fin arithmetic} is that rule by which we diſcover how 
often one number is contained in another ; or it ſhews how to divide a 


number propoſed into as many equal parts as you pleaſe. 


Div1510n [in geometry] changes the ſpecies or kind of a quantity; 
as, a ſurface divided by a line gives a line, a ſolid by a line produces 
a ſurface. 8 

Drvistox [in muſic] is the dividing a tune into many ſmall notes; 
as quavers, ſemiquavers; ſpace between the notes of muſie, juſt time. 

To run a Diviston [im muſic] 1. Is to play on an inſtrument, or 


ſing after the manner before mentioned. Our tongue will run divi/fons 
in a tune, not miſſing a note. Glanville. | 


| Drvistow [in wn eg or ſpecies] is the reducing the dividend and 
the diviſor into the torm of a Faction, which fraction is the quotient; 


thus, if a were to be divided by h, it muſt be placed thus 7 and that 


Divisiox [of a mode] divides a quality into degrees. Philoſo- 
23 as well as phyſicians, ſuppoſe eight degrees in any quality: 
ence, when a quality is ſaid to bs in the eighth degree, it denotes 
that it cannot be any farrher intended or heightened. | 
Phyfical Div1s10K, is a ſeparation of the parts of quantity; ſo that 
what was one continued body, is ſevered into many parts. 
Divisiox [with printers] is a ſhort line ſet between two words; as, 
a horſe-mill, &c. 85 TT | 
D1v1is1oN [in the art of war] a certain body of men, in a company 
of horſe or foot, led by a particular officer. 
Divislox [in maritime affairs] the third part of a naval army or 
fleet, or of one of the {quadrons thereof, under a general officer. 
Divi'sos, Lat. ſin ere is the number that divides, and 
ſhews into how many equal parts the dividend muſt be divided. 
Common DivisoR. See Couuox. | 
Fuft Divisor [in arithmetic and geometry] ſuch number or quan- 
tity as will divide a given number or quantity, ſo as to leave no re- 
mainder ; fo if the number 6 be given, 1, 2 and 3 will be the juſt 
diwviſors of it. ST | | 
_ Divi'suse [divifura, Lat.] a diviſion, or act of dividing. 
_ DiviT10'siry [divitiofitas, Lat.] the ſtate of being very rich. 
Di'ul, a port town of Afia, ſituated on the Indian ocean, to the 
welt of the river Indus, and 60 miles weſt of the city of Tatta. 
Divo'rce, Fr. [divorzzo, It. divorcio, Sp. divortium, of diverto, 
Lat. to turn away] 1. A ſeparation of two perſons, who have been 
actually married together, one from the other, not only with reſpect 
to bed and board, but alſo all other conditions pertaining to the band 
of wedlock. Divorce is a lawful ſeparation of huſband and wife, 
made before a competent judge, on due cognizance had of the cauſe, 


and ſufficient proof made thereof. Ay/iffe. 2. Separation, diſunion. 


Divorce of affections in her from my religion. K. Charles. 3. The 
ſentence by which a marriage is diſſolved. 4. The cauſe of any pe- 
nal ſeparation. The long 4 w3rce of ſteel falls on me. Shakeſpeare. 

A Pill of Divorce, a writing, which, according to the Levitical 
law, a woman that was divorced was to receive of her huſband upon 
that occaſion. The Mahometan religion, which, under certain re- 

. lays no other obligation on 
the male, than to pay to his divorced wife what annuity for her life 


he had ſtipulated on marriage, before a juſtice of the peace, or cadi. 


[See Capi] And in cafe he repents, and is willing to take her again, 
he cannot do it, before ſhe has been firſt married to, and divorced by 
another man. By which ResTRICTION, I ſuppoſe, their pRoPHET 
intended to diſcourage ra and hefty divorces : tho', by the way, as 
he has done it by a metbed which the Moſaic conſtitution expreſsly 


condemns, I mult leave it with his diſciples to reconcile this ſtep with 


that declaration which Mahomet ſo often made, I mean of his 
advancing nothing which contradicts the #wo foregoing diſpenſations; 
for by denying our LoaD's crucifixion, he contradlicts our religion; 
and by this method of reconciliation after a divorce, he advances ſome- 
thing no leſs repugnant to that of Moss. But if the reader defires 
to ſee his pretenſions to a divine commiſſion fairly examined (together 
with ſeveral other curious and inſtructiwe topics) he may pleaſe to con- 
ſult the ſermons preached in defence of ALL religion, whether Na TURAL 
or REVEALED ; printed for John Noon, in Cheapſide. A. C. 1743. 

To Divo'rce, verb af. 1. To ſeparate a huſband or wife, the one 
from the other. 2. To ſeparate from another in general. The mind 
diworced from piety, could be but a ſpectacle of commiſeration. 
Hooker. 3. To force aſunder by violence. To divorce two ſentences. 
Hooker. 4. Lo take away. 

Nothing but death 1 ä 

Shall e'er e my dignities. Shakeſpeare. . 
Divo kcement [of divorce] the act of divorcing, ſeparation of 
marriage. A bill of diworcement. Deuteronomy. 

Divo“ ER [of divorce] the perſon or thing that cauſes divorce. 
Death is the eternal diworcer of marriage. Drummond. 

Divo'ro, It. [in muſic books} . denotes a grave, ſerious way or 
manner of playing or ſinging, proper to inſpire devotion. 

Div'res13 [of da and venors, of ce, Gr. urine} a ſeparation of 
the urine by the reins, or a voiding of it thro' the bladder, &c. 

DivrEe'TiICaL, or Drure'TiIC [diuretique, Fr. diuretico, It. and Sp. 
diureticus, Lat. of dig., Gr.] pertaining to, or rather what pro- 
vokes urines. Diurelies relax the urinary paſſages. Arbutbnot. 

Divre TicaLlNess [of diuretical] diuretic quality. 

Divx xAL, adj. [diurnis, Lat.] 1. Of or pertaining to the day. Di- 
urnal ftar. Miltan. 2. Conſtituting or compoſing the day. Diurnal 
hours. Prior. 3. Performed in a. day, not daily, The diurnal and 
annual revolution. Locke. 


. Div'axal Arch [in aſtronomy] is the arch or number of degrees 


aà book for that purpoſe, whatever the prince did, ordered and reg. 


2. To proclaim. Marks the juſt man, and diwuiges him through 


raillery. A low word. I had dizer'd you out like a queen. Si. 


fellow, a blockhead. 


three ſeptenaries or combinations of ſeven in the gamut, only e 5 


| 5 
10. Sometimes by way of oppoſition ; as, I d admire her, but le 


D 0 


deſcribed either by the ſun, moon, or ſtars, between theit filing 2x4 
ſetting. | N 
Divgnar Circle, is an immoveable circle, in which an tar 
point in the ſurface of the mundane ſphere moves by a diurmil 1, 
tion, 5 nc 
Divrnar [with aſtrologers) thoſe planets or ſigns are (14 to be 


diurnal, which contain more active qualities than they do 
ones; and, on the contrary, thoſe are called nocturnal one 
abound with paſſive qualities. | 
DroRxal Motion of Planets [in aſtronomy} is ſo many degree, and 
minutes, &c, as any planet moves by its motion in 24 hours. 
Diuxxal Motion of the Earth [in aſtronomy} is the motion of the 
earth, whereby it turns round about its own axis, which cauſe; tj, 
interchangeable ſucceſſion of day and night. e 
Dion NAT, /ubſt. [diurnal, Fr.] a book for writing down the thing: 
done every day ; a journal, a day-book. : 
DrivrxaA'Lts ſin law] as much land as can be ploughed in a dhy 
with one ox. | | 
Div'RNaLLY, adv. [of diurnal] every day, daily. We ſhall 4. 
nally communicate them. Taler. 
Divx x ATN ESS [of diurnal] the quality of happening daily, 
Div'xxakxx [in the Greek empire] an officer who wrote down in 


Paſſipe 
5, that 


lated, c. every day. 3 
Diuru'RNITY [diuturnta, It. diuturnitas, Lat.] laſtingneſs, or long 
continuance of duration. Brown uſes it. FOOT A 
To Drvv'Les [divulguer, Fr. divulgar, Sp. divulge, It. and Lat] 
1. To publiſh, to ſpread abroad. To diwn/ge or conceal them. 2 


heav'n. Milton. Wh 

Drvu'Lctr {of divulge] one who publiſhes or expoſes to the public 

Divv'Lsrox [of divalfio, Lat.] the act of pulling away or alunder 
The beaver, and the dival/ion of his teſticles. Brown. 

D1'vvs, or Diva, Lat. names attributed by the Romans to men 
and women, who had been deifed or placed in the number of the 
gods; and may we not add, that tis alſo the very name by which the 
Romith writers (as tho' by a ſtrange kind of fatality) characterne 
their SAINTS ; 7. e. Paganiſm reſlor d. See D mon or Demo com- 
par'd with Rev. c. ix. v. 20, 21. e | 
| Drxmvuos, a town of Franders, on the river Ypres, about 11 mils 
north of the city of Ypres. f N | 

To Dr'ztx, to dreſs, to deck or trim, commonly uſed by way of 


D1'z1tR, or St. DIzIkR, a city of Champaign, in France, on the 
river Marne, about 45 miles north-eaſt of Troyes. 1 
Dizzaxp [of dizzy, Eng. prob. of dizi, Sax. a fool] afilly, ſtapil 


Drzzixkss, Lat. [of dizzy] a giddineſs or ſwimming in the head, 

Drzzy, adj. [dipi, dipig, Sax. ] 1. Giddy, having the ſenſation 
of ſwimming in the head. Dim thine eyes and dizzy ſwam. Mm, 
2. Cauſing a giddineſs. Dizzy tis to caſt one's eyes ſo Joy, 
Shakrſpeare. z. J houghtleſs, giddy. At thy heels the dizzy mult. 
tude, Milton. | | . | 

to Drzzy, verb af. [from the adj.] to make giddy, to, whit 
round. Z/zzy with more clamour Neptune's ear. Shaiypeare. = 

D-La-sol- RE {in the ſcale of mulic} the fifth note in each of th? 


wanting in the uppermeſt, and Ja in the lowermoſt. 
D. L. S. [with confectioners] an abbreviation of the words, You- 
ble-refin'd Loaf Sugar. 
Do, is frequently uſed by merchants and tradeſmen for gitte.. - 
To Do, irreg. verb aft. Dons, irreg part. pafſ. Dip, irreg. im. 
[don, Sax. doen, Du. did, Sax. taht, Ger. xevon, Sax.] 1. To at 
any thing good or bad. Thou haſt done evil. 1 Kings... Ds good. 
P/aims. 2. To perform, to atchieve. He hath nothing ne that coi 
not all. Daniel's Civil War. 3. Jo execute, to diſcharge. 
Pindarus is come | 
To du you ſalutation from his maſter. Shakeſpeare. * 
4. To cauſe. Nothing but death can me to retpare. Spenſer. . 
Jo tranſact. The thing was not done in a corner. Ae. 6. 10 produce 
any effect to another. You do her too much honour. Sc. 7: 10 
practiſe as the laſt effort, commonly in the form of a paſſionate 1nterio- 
ation. What will ye % in the end thereof? Jeremiah. 8. Io pe. 
form for the benefit of another. I know what God will do for me. 
Samuel, g. To exert. Do thy diligence. 2 Timothy. 10. 10 hare 
buſineſs, to deal. What had I to % with kings? Rowe. 11. To gan 
a point, to effect by influence. His queen couid de nothing with bum, 
Bacon. 12. To make a thing what it is not. Take him to 4% kin 
dead. Shakeſfeare. 13. To finiſh, to end. As ſoon as work Was 
done. Dryden. 14. To conclude, to ſettle, When all is doe, chere! 
no man can ſerve his own intereſt better. Ti/lo//on. 15. 10 5 
Who ſhould 4 the duke to death. Shakeſpeare. 16, This phrale ® p 
e do <vith ſignifies how to beſtow, how to employ, which way 987 
rid of. They would not know vhat 1 do writh themſelves. Tillelſu. 
To Do, verb neut. 1. To behave in a manner well or ill. They 4 
after the former manners. 2 King). 2. To make an end or concl . 
When you have done, you will have but a confuſed notion. 1 
3. To forbear having concern with or care about. I have ce = 
Chaucer. Dryden. 4. To fare, as to health or ſickneſs. 1 1 
how deft thou? Shateſpeare. 5. To ſucceed, to fulfil a purfole. wn 
ſhall ds without him. Addiſon. 6. To d is uſed for any ver, 0 ©, 
the repetition thereof. If any oy deſerve our ſerious 1 5 — 
principles of religion 4 (that is, deſerve it) Tillotſon. 7: * 
word of vehement command or requeſt, — Looſe mel will freet . 
Doe, and I'll be thy ſlave. Dryden. 8. Do is put before verbs wy ; 
expletively ; as, I 4% read, for I read, I did love, for J loved: 
Sometimes emphatically, 
Perdition catch my ſoul, 
But I 4% love thee.  Shakeſfeare. 


ſlight her. | 15 
Do as the frigr ſ2ith, not as he doeth. fem tht 
That is, follow the doctrine and good advice you have q or t 
pulpit, without any regard to the /e or charader of the Pre ©). 
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e who wear the habit, to avoid giving offence, and to incul- 
goctrine by their example. 
Do and undo, the day is long enough. | 
Said to thoſe who do their work or what they are about ſo negli- 
r that they are obliged to do it over again. 
gently : Do as you would be _ by. | a 
- algen rule ought to be the guide of every man's actions; an 

e it 25 two ſuch mighty opponents, as ſelf- love, and 
15 ei The Lat. ſay; Quod tibi fieri non vis, alteri ne facias. 
9 Lo que no quieres parati, no lo quieras para mi. | 

Po well and have well, or Self Do, ſelf have. 

The Fr. ſay; Qui bien ftra, bien trouvera (as a man does, ſo he 

il find.) We have ſeveral other proverbs to the ſame purpoſe, which 
un ſerve to explain one another. Ip 
Abe preſ. boy | imp. tenſes of the verb To Do are uſed as auxiliaries 
to conjugate the ſame tenſes of other verbs with their infinitives, (1) in 

reſtions. (2) in negatives. (3.) to give an emphaſis. : 

Do, noun ſub}. buſtle, To make a great deal of 4 about things. 
Doar. See To Dore. OT IT | 

Do'eLzR, or Dov'BLER, a great diſh or platter. Now obſolete. 

Do'cep, or Dov'ceD, a mulical inſtrument, commonly called a 

imer. 

eee, or Do'curvs L oNαινe., Gr. oblique] a foot in verſe 
or proſe, Greek or Latin, Which confiſts of five ſyllables. So ſays 
H. Stephan. and refers to Quintilian, lib, 9. c. 4. But adds, „that 
the schob las Of HEPH ST10N ſays, that the Epitritum was firſt cal- 
led Dochuivs, conſiſting of one ſhort, and three long. Etym. declares 


an“ in Euripidis Phæniſſ. with ſome further remarks, which I muſt 
leave to the diſcuſſion of my learned readers. 

Do'c1BLE, or Do'c1LE [ docibilis, Lat. decile, Fr. and It. docil, Sp.] 
1. Teachable, apt to learn, eaſy to be inſtructed. Their tendereſt 
and moſt docible age. Milton. Dogs being decile and tractable are uſe- 
ful, Ellis's Voyage. 2. With 1 before the thing taught. 

Soon docile to the ſecret acts of ill, | | 
With ſmiles I could betray, with temper kill. Prior. | 

Do/ernLENESs, or DociB1'LITY [ docibilitas, Lat. docilite, Fr. do- 
clita, It. docilidad, Sp.] teachablenels. . | | 

Docrtiry [of dhcilité, Fr. docilitas, Lat.] aptneſs to learn. The 
dility of an elephant. Grew, : - | 

Do'crry, corrupted by the vulgar for docility. | | 

Dock, or Do'cx1xG [in law] a means or expedient for cutting off 
an eſtate tail, in lands or tenements ; that the owner may be able to 
ſell, give or bequeath them. e | 

Dock [vocca, Sax. dochen, Du.] 1. A plant of which there are 
ſeventeen ſpecies, ten grow wild, ſeveral of them being uſed in medi- 
cine, The fort called the oriental burdock is ſaid to be the true rhu- 


eſpecially after docking or cutting off. The dock of a great rhinoceros 
about half an inch thick. Greav. | 

Dock [a hunting term] the fleſhy part of the chine of a boar, be- 
tween the middle and the buttock, 

Dock [as ſome will have it, of 9;y«0y, of Joxeoy, of de yon, to receive, 
| 23 ſome imagine, or, as Caſaubon will, of gxew, Gr. a ftorehouſe] 
a place where water is let in or out at pleaſure, for the taking in of 
ſuipping to be repaired or to lay them up. | 5 

Dry Dock, is a pit, a great pond or creek, by the fide of an har- 
bour, made convenient to work in with flood-gates, to keep it dry 
while a ſhip is built or repaired, but are opened to let in the water to 
float and launch her. | | | 

Wet Dock, a place in the ouſe, ont of the way of the tide, into 
which a ſhip may be haled in, and fo dock herſelf, or ſink herſelf a 
place to lie in. | | | 

Dock Oxylapathum [with botaniſts] the ſharp-pointed dock. 

Jo Dock, verb act. {from dock} 1. To cut any thing ſhort. One 
or two docked all favours handed down. Swift. 2. To cut off a reck- 
onng, to cut off an intail. 3. To dock a horſes, to cut off his tail. 

To Docx Herſelf {ſpoken of a ſhip] to make or fink herſelf a place, 
tlie down in an ouſy ground. | | 

Dock-Creſſes, an herb. | 

Do'exep, as frong-doched [ſpoken of a horſe] that has ſtrong reins 
and finews, h 15 

Do' ck E [with tradeſmen] a bill tied to goods, with direction to 
the perſon and place they are to be ſent to. 5 

OckET [in law] a ſmall piece of parchment or paper, containing 
the heads of a larger writing ; alſo a ſubſcription at the foot of letters 
Patent by the clerk of the docket. 

DocT1'Loguous [dodtiloguus, Lat.] ſpeaking learnedly. 
| o rox [dofeur, Fr. dottore, It. dolor, Sp. of doctor, Lat. a 
*acher] 1. One who has taken the higheſt degree at an univerſity in 
4 art or ſcience, as in divinity, law, or phyſic. In ſome univerſi- 
ies they have doctors of muſic. In its original import it means a man 
EI verſed in his faculty, as to be qualified to teach it. Gamaliel, 
5 _ of laws. 42s. 2. A man ſkilled in any profeſſion in general. 
mas Fahre would vote his de&or beſt, Dryden. 3. A phyſician, 

N no undertakes the cure of diſeaſes. Medicines from the doctor's 
re Government of the Tongue. 4. Any learned or able man. As 

uch a judge of it as the greateſt door in the ſchool. Digby. 


10 VocTor, verb ad. [from the noun] to phylic, to cure, to treat 
with medicines, A low 6 1 2 f 


. degree of a doctor. 
© CTORALLY, adv, [of docteral] in the manner of a doctor. Con- 
me his diſeaſe Hl Sorter} | 1 
o CTORATE doctoratus, barb Lat.] a doQorſhip. 

Koni 3 [of cherer, Lat. and /hip, of ycip, Sax. ] the office or 
A - a doctor. The n and the doctorſbip. Clarendon. 
Rk = Commons, is ſo called, becauſe the doctors of the civil 

er ere, in the manner of a college, commoning together. 
gendkss [dottoreſſe, It. deirix, Lat. a female teacher] a wo- 
or praQtitioner in phyſic. 


example by him. The advice is very good, but it is the duty of 


the dichmaic to be a ſpecies of the anti/paſtic metre, as % de bre 


bard. Millar. 2. The ſtump of the tail of an horſe or other creature; 


with him betwixt Cambridge and the bull. Milton. 


9 CTORIAL, adj. [do&oralis, of door, Lat. ] of, or pertaining to 


D OF 


Docrar xai, adj. [deftrinalis, Lat.] 1. Relating to a point of do- 
trine, inſtructive, containing doctrine or ſomethin Wal, taught. It 
is ſometimes uſed in the form of a ſubſtantive. Tn doctrinals to deny 
Chriſt. South. 2. Pertaining to the act or means of inſtructing. Doc- 
trinal inſtrument and doctrinal means. Hooker. | 
_ DocTrr'naiLY, adv. [of dberrinal] in the form of doctrine, poſi- 
tively, in a manner neceſſary to be maintain'd. Without delivering 
any thing do&rinally, Ray. 
Doc rAINx, Fr. [dottrina, It. detrina, Sp. dictrina, Lat.] 1. Max- 
ims, tenets of any ſect or maſter, that which is taught. Articles of 
faith and do#rine. Hooker. 2. The act of teaching. He ſaid unto 
them in his do&rine. St. Mark, 

_ Do'cumenr, Fr. [documento, It. and Sp. 
inſtrument, precept or direction. A mak neceſſary inſtruction and do- 
cument tor them. Bacon. 2. A precept in an ill ſenſe, as being inſo- 
lently magiſterial, or ſolemnly trifling. The documents of crarking au- 
thors. Harwey. 

_ Document [in law] a proof given of any fact aſſerted ; but chiefly 
with regard to ancient matters. | | 

Docume'xTAL, adj. {from document] of or pertaining to inſtruction 
or precept. 6 

To Docu NIE [of documentor, Lat.] to inſtruct or teach, to 
admoniſh. 

: Do'cus, Lat. [9x0;, Gr.] a kind of fiery meteor reſembling a 
eam. / | | 

Do'vBroOK, a market-town of Devonſhire, on the river Salcomb, 
198 miles from London. 

Do'pper {touteren, Du. to ſhoot up. Skinner] a weed which winds 
itſelf round other herbs. Dodger is a ſingular plant, when it firſt 
ſhoots from the ſeed it has little roots which pierce the earth near the 
roots of other plants; but the capillants of which it is formed ſoon af- 
ter clinging about thoſe. plants, the roots wither away. From this 
time it propagates itſelf along the ſtalks of the plant, entangling itſelf 
about them in a very complicated manner. It has no leaves, but con- 
ſiſts of ſuch capillaments or ſtalks: They have, at certain diſtances, 
tubercles, which fix them faſt down to the plant, and by means of. 
which they abſorb the juices deſtined for its nouriſhment, The flowers 
ſtand in a kind of little round clufters 'on the ſtalks of a whitiſh 
or pale reddiſh colour, of the bell-faſhioned kind. The flower 
is ſucceeded by a roundiſh fruit, which has only one cavity. The 
ſeeds are numerous : theſe fall upon the ground, and produce young 
plants, Hill. | | x 

Do'ppERED, aj. [of dodder] overgrown with dodder. Dodder d 
oaks. Dryden. | | = 

Doptcapa'crTYLUm, Lat. [of 3:9:x and dax, Gr. ] the firſt of 
the ſmall guts. 
 Dopx'cacon [of dodexa, twelve, and ywna, Gr. a corner; in geo- 
metry] a figure with twelve ſides and as many angles. 

Dopecacon [in fortification] a place fortified with twelve ba- 
ſtions. : | 

Dopecanm'pron [of 2I:xac9per, Gr.] a geometrical ſolid, bound- 
ed by twelve equal and equilateral pentagons. It is one of the five 
Platonic regular bodies. Its etymology ſignifies © what has 12 sEATs, 
or bottoms.” | YN | 5 

DopkcarnATRMACUu [of ddzxa, twelve, and Qapuaxcr, Gr. an 
ingredient] a medicinal compoſition conſiſting of twelve ingredients. 

DopecaTEmo'RioN, or DopEcCaTE'MorY [of deva, twelve, and 
woe, Gr. a diviſion] the twelfth part of a circle, the twelve ſigns of 
the zodiac, ſo called becauſe every one of them is a twelfth part of the 
Zodiac. ft 

"Tis dodecatemorion thus deſcribed : 

Thrice ten degrees which every fign contains, 

Let twelve exhauſt that not one part remains; 

It follows ftraight that every twelfth confines 

Two whole and one half portion of the Fgns. Creech. 

To Dopce, verb neut. [probably of dog, becauſe he runs this way 
and that, in hunting, unleis you will have it of boddiek, Du. wavering, 
of dodde, a reed, or rather of adagiare or indugiare, It. to prevaricate] 
1. To run from fide to fide or place to place to avoid one. Dudg'd 
2. To prevari- 
cate, to play ſhifting tricks, to uſe mean ſhifts. Make men grow 
weary of dodging and ſhewing tricks with God. South. 3. To play 
faſt and looſe, to raiſe expectations and diſappoint them. What a 
dance ſhe has led me: ſhe has dodged with me above thirty years. Addi- 
on. ; 
Do'px1x [duirken, Du.] a ſmall coin in value about half a far- 
thing, alſo a thing of little value. I would not buy them for a dodtin. 
Lilly's Grammar. | 

Do'pman, the name of a fiſh. The hodmandod or dodman, and 
the tortoiſe. Bacon. 

Do'po, the monk-ſwan of St Maurice's iſland ; a bird 
great head, covered with a ſkin reſembling a monk's cowl. 

Dor [da, Sax. daa, Daniſh] 1. A female deer, rabbet, &c. Bucks 
have horns, does none. Bacon. 2. [from to do] a feat, what one has 
to do, what one can perform. He has done his doe. Hudibras. 

Do! EA [from to do] 1. One that does any thing good or bad. It 
is but a private act, but the dver of it may chance to pay his head for his 
preſumption. South. 2. Actor, agent. The principal deers. Hooker. 
3. A performer. One who judgeth the prize to the belt doer. Sidney. 
4. An active, buſy or valiant perſon, Great ſpeakers, but ſmall do- 
ers. Knolles. g. He that habitually practiſes or performs. Unapt to 
be ders of his will. Hooker. | 

Does [the third perſon ſingular of the preſent tenſe of to 4e] doth, 
It does alter the exchange. Locke. 

Do'tsBURG, a town of the United Netherlands, in the province of 
Guelderland, on the river Yflel, about ꝙ miles ſouth of Zutphen. 

To Dor r, verb act. [contracted or corrupted from do off} 1. To 
ut off dreſs; as, to def and don one's clothes. W. Country. That 
judge is hot and 4% his gown. Dryden. 2. To ſtrip. Heaven's 
king, who 4% himſelf our fleſh to wear. Craſbasv. 3. To get rid 


of, 
Make women fight, 
To off their dire diſtreſſes. 
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DOG 
&. To ſhift off, to refer to another time. Every day thou 4% f me 
with ſome device. Shakeſpeare. 5. The word is obſolete in all its 
ſenſes, 1 : 

Doo [vock, Tent. doc, Sax. dugg, Su. dogge, Du. a maſtiff, 
tho! Caſaubon will rather have it of dars, to bite, and JaxE-, Gr. 
a biting animal] 1. A domeſtic animal remarkably various in the ſpe- 

cies, compriſing the maſtiff, the ſpaniel, the bull-dog, the grey- 
hound, the hound, the terrier, the cur, and many others. The lar- 
ſort are for ſafeguard, the leſs for ſports. Knowing nought like dogs, 
at following Shakeſp. 2. A conſtellation called firius or canicula. 
Among the ſouthern conſtellations, two there are who bear the name 
of the dog. Brown. 3. A name for a man, in contempt. Beware of 
dogs, beware of evil workers. Philippians. 4. To give or fend to the 
40g, to throw away. | | 
Had whole Colepeper's wealth been hops and hogs, 
Cou'd he himſelf have ſent it to the dogs “ Pope. 

. To go to the dogs, to be ruined or devoured. 6. Tt is commonly ap- 
plied to the male of ſeveral ſpecies ; as, the dog fox, &c. The en- 
counter of two dog-apes. Shakeſpeare. 7. Dog is added to a thing to 
denote meanneſs, worthleſſneſs or geneneracy ; as, the dog-roſe. 

Ie who would hang his Dos, firlt gives out that he is mad. 

When a man is about to do an unhandſome thing by another, he 
ſeldom fails of finding out ſome plauſible pretence. 'The Sp. ſay, 
Quien a ſu perra quitre aquiar, rabia le ha de levantar, | 

h UWhat ? keep a Doc, and bark myſelf, | 

That is, muſt I keep a ſervant, and do my buſineſs myſelf ? 
| Hungry Dogs will eat dirty puddings, 

Lat. Fejunus rard ſlomachus wulgaria temnit. Fr. Quand on a faim, 
on trouve toute choſe bonne. (Hunger makes every thing taſte well.) The 
Germ, ſay ; Wein kaſe und brov nicht ſehmerkt, der ict nicht, hungrig. 
(He who can't eat bread and cheeſe muſt not be a hungry.) The Fr. 
ſay likewiſe, 4 un affam# tout eft bon. (To a hungry man every thing 
is reliſhable.) The proverbs all ſufficiently explain themſelves, 

When a Dos is drowning, every one offers him water. 

Or, according to another proverb, Ja man be once down, down with 
him. When fortune frowns upon a man his enemies generally encreaſe, 
or at leaſt become more barefaced. The Lat. ſay ; Yulgus /equitur for- 
tunam, ut ſemper & odit damnatos. x | | 

He who has a mind to beat his Doo, will eaſily find a ſtick, | 

This proverb is generally applied to ſuch perſons who out of preju- 
dice and ill defign, ſeek occaſion of blame and ſcandal againſt other 
perſons, and aggrandize the moſt pardonable offences into flagrant 
crimes : it ſeems to be borrowed of the Latin; Qui vult cædere canem, 
facile invenit fuſtem; and the Greeks ſay, Mina mpoPao 554 T8 
aH xaxu; 3 and the Fr. A petite achoiſon, le loup prend le mouton. 
The Lat. ſay likewiſe ; Malefacere qui wult, numquam non cauſam inve- 
niet. We ſay alſo to the ſame purpoſe ; To him that wills, ways will 
not be wanting. | . | g 

To Dos I doggen, Du.] is to follow him cloſe at his heels (as 
a dog does his maſter) in order to know where he is going, to hunt in- 

ſidiouſly and indefatigably as a dog. I have been purſued, dog d, and 
way laid, through ſeveral nations. Pope. 


Doc-pays [of dog and days] certain days called in Latin, dies ca- 


niculares, becauſe the dog-ſtar, called canis, then riſes and ſets with 
the ſun. They are certain days in the months of July and Auguſt, 
commonly from the twenty-fourth of the firſt to the twenty-eight of the 


| latter, which are uſually very hot, the fore-mentioned ſtar increaſing 


the heat, and vulgarly reckoned unwholeſome. | 
Doce, It. the chief magiſtrate of the republics of Venice and Ge- 
noa. The doge's palace. Addi/on. x 18 
| Do'cpant [of deg and bane] a plant. : 
Do'cserRRY-Tree. See CoRNELIAN Cherry. LO 
Do'cpoLT [of dog and bo/z. Of this word I know not the meaning, 


unleſs it be that when meal or flour is ſifted or bolted to a certain de- 


gree, the coarſer part is called dogboir, or flour for dogs. Jobnſon] 
His only ſolace was that now | | 5 
His dog bolt fortune was ſo low, 
That either it muſt quickly end, 
Or turn about again and mend. Hudibras. | 
Do'csr1ar [of dig and briar] the briar that bears the hip, the cy- 
noſbaton. i | 
Do ochHEAT, adj. [of dog and cheap] cheap as dogs meat. Good 
ſtore of harlots, ſay you, and dogecheap? Dryden. | 
Doc-praw [in foreſt law] a term uſed when a man is found draw- 
ing after a deer by the ſcent of a hound, which he leads in his hand, 
it is one of the four circumſtances for which a man may be arreſted 
as an offender againſt vert or veniſon. 5 
Door (of dog} ſullen, ſurly, crabbed. Fortune unto them 
turn'd dogged. | 
Do'cctpLy, adv. [of dogged] ſullenly, crabbedly. 
Do'Gcegpness [of dogged] churliſhneſs, crabbed temper. | 
Do'cctss, a bitch. Doggeſſes, i. e. bitches of women. Clariſſa. 
Dol orisn [of dog and e] a ſhark. The jaw of a ſhark or dogf/h. 
Nood ward. 5 
Door [of dog and ch] a voracious biting fly; alſo applied as a 
term of reproach to man or woman. 
Thou dogfly, what's the cauſe, 
Thou mak'ſ gods fight thus? Chapman. 


Do cor [from dog, for it meanneſs. Skinner] a ſmall ſhip with 


one maſt, having a well in the middle to bring fiſh alive to the ſhore. 
DoooER- Fiſb, fiſh brought in ſuch veſſels. = | 

Docox-Men, fiſhermen who belong to dogger-ſhips. 

Do'GGeREL, or Do'ccrtL Rhime, adj. [ot dog} fooked from the 
meaſures of regular poetry, pitiful mean, paultry. In heroic verſe like 
that of the diſpenſary, or in doggere/ like that of Hudibras. Addiſon. 

Doccrrer, /ub/e. vile, paultry verſes. The vileſt dogg're/ Grub- 
ſtreet ſends. Sw7/t. 

Docs [of dog} crabbed, churliſh, ſurly, brutal. 
 Do'guzarTED, adj. [of dog and heart] cruel, malicious. His dog- 
hearted daughters. Shakeſpeare. | 

Do'cxoLe [of dog and hole] a vile hole, a mean habitation, 
France is a doghole, dry, 

Do'ckEenNEL [of dog and kennel] a houſe for dogs. A deghennelto 
any that want a pack. Tatler, 


authoritative in the manner of a philoſopher, laying down dhe fg 


 Interpoſe dogmatically in a controverſy. South. 


* 
» 7 
* 


7 O1 

Do“ orovst [of dig and Jouſe] an inſect that's br | 
Do'@ma [dogme, Fr. N Sp. and Lat. 3 tos, 

opinion, a maxim or tenet. Dogma is that determination Which 
ſiſts in and has a relation to ſome caſuiſtical point of doctrine 
doctrinal part of the Chriſtian faith. Ay/ife. es or lane 
OCMA'TICA Medicina, Lat. the rational method of practiſin 

fic, ſuch as Hippocrates and Galen uſed. But Galen, it is to be $ | . 
gs much the ſame game upon the doctrine of Hippocrate, Fae, 
ave done by the doctrine of Chriſt ; the good old ſyſtem has f 7 5 
the like fate in both caſes; I mean that of being corrupted by he dn 
duction of falſe philoſophic principles. But to reſume our * 50 
or rational phyſicians, they did not content themſelves (if we ps 
credit ung with a practice founded on me? obtervation and Pn 
rience ; but diſſected bodies, with deſign to obtain a thorough Ke 
ledge of the uſe and ſtructure of the PaRTs; and inſtead of 8 
the evident cauſes of diſeaſes, endeavoured to trace things up 1 | 
hidden and remoter ſources, and accordingly carried their enquirie Y 
only, as I before obſerved, thro' the v/e ard j{rudfure of the nnd 
parts of the body; but comprehended the whole animal proceſs 2 
natural actions in general. CELsus, Ed. Amſtel. p. 4—7. See . 
PIRICS. | | : 
*The Greek verb, from whence theſe and the like words are de 
rived, refers not to mere opinion ; but to Juds ment; and accord 
ingly is applied by Greek writers to public a&s, deciſions x4 

crees, as being (by ſuppoſition) founded on mature conſider. 

tion. In this ſenſe tis uſed by Demoſthenes, to expreſs what 
enacted by the Rate ; Jedi Ty CM xa T0 de; and 1 

much the ſame ſenſe by the Chriſtian council, 44, c 7 
v. 28; It has ſeem'd good [doe] to the Hol xv Guosr a) 
Us.” And therefore Celius did well expreſs its meaning here 
by the word RATIONAL; though as picisions, may 
without reofon, are ſometimes confidently maintain'd, my 
impoſed, hence the word comes, to be us'd in an i// ſenſe ach 

us, to expreſs a perſon who is very opinionative, and for 2 
| his own notions upon others. | 7 
Doema'Ticar, or Docma'Tic [dogmatique, Fr. dogmatico, It. dy, 
maticus, Lat. Joywerixo;, Gr.] originally ſignified inſtru ive, {, 
entific, or ſomething relating to 8 0 maxim, or ſettled Judgment; 


J a receiy 


principles of a fact. Poſitive and dogmarical in our determination 
Collier. Now commonly uſed for poſitive, wedded to, or impoſng 
his own opinions. So grave, ſententious and dogmatical a rogue, thy 
there is no enduring him. S t. 

 Doema'T1CaLLY: [of dogmatical] poſitively, authoritatively, Ty 


Docma'TicaLness [of degmatical] peremptorineſs, poſitivenc, 
mock authority. | | 
Docu Tief, Lat. thoſe phyſicians that confirm their experieng 
by reaſon. | | 
 Doema'Tic Philoſophy, is a philoſophy which being gromd- 
ed upon ſolid principles, aſſures a thing poſitively, and is oppoſed y 
ſceptic philoſophy. RIS nf | x 
Dou fis {dogmatifie, Fr. Joyuarirng, Gr.] a magitteri 
teacher, a bold advancer of principles, a perſon who is opinicnatie, 
or bigotted to his own opinions. A degmatift in religion is not a get 
way off from a bigot. Watts. | | 

To Do'cmatizE [dogmatiſer, Fr. dogmatizar, Sp. dogmatizart 
Lat. Joyuel:&, Gr.] to aſſert peremptorily or poſitively, to give it 
ſtructions or precepts magiſterially. The pride of dogmatizing ichodk, 
Blackmore. | | 

DocmaTi'zer [of dogmatize} a bold aſſerter of opinions, a mayi- 
ſterial teacher. Particular dogmatizers of both parties. Hammond, 

Do'omts [of Joyua, Gr.] opinions. 5 

Do'crost [of dag and rohe] the flower of the hip or briar. 

Doc's Bane, Stones, Graſs, Mercury, Tooth, and Violet, ſeveral ſors 
of herbs. 

Docs (or andirons} for a chimney. _. | 
| Do'csL tee [of dog and Heep] pretended ſleep. He ſlept what tie 
common people call dog fleep. Addiſon. | | 
Do'osuEAT [of dog and meat] vile offal, like that fleſh which ü 
ſold to feed dogs. The flower of all the market; theſe are but ug: 
meat to them. Dryden. 8 

Do'csTar [of dog and far] the ſtar from which the dog-da 
are denominated, See SyYR1us, The raging dog flar's ſultry heat 
Aadiſon. s 

Do'csTooTH [of deg and tooth] a plant. It hath a fleſhy rot 
ſhaped like a dog's tooth. Miller. . | 

rare [of dog and teeth] the teeth in the human head nen 
the grinders, the eye-teeth, For dividing of fleſh ſharp-pointed d 
dogteeth. Arbuthnot. | 

Do'cTR1ICK [of dog and zrick] an ill turn, brutal treatment. 1 
ſerve you a dogtrick, Dryden. | 

Do'cTroT [of dog and zror] a gentle trot like that of a dog. 

Thus ſaid, they both advanc'd and rode | 

A dogtrot thro' the bawling crowd. Hudibras. 
Dow EAR Y [of dog and weary] exceſſively weary, tired as a dog 

I have watch'd ſo lon RET 

That I am dogwweary. Shakeſpeare. 

Do'owoop, a ſpecies of cornelian cherry. 
* Dorry, a ſpecies of woollen tuff; [So called, I ſuppoſe, from tt 
name of the firſt maker. Johnſon] A fool and a goily ſtuff. Congre® 

Do'txcs, ſub}. [from to.de. This word has hardly any fin 
1. Things done, tranſactions. | 

How would he hang his ſlender gilded wings, 
And buz lamented doings in the air. Shakeſpeart- 
2. Feats, actions, good or bad Os 
Of their ding, great diſlike declar'd, 
And teſtify'd againſt their ways. Milton. 
3. Behaviour, conduct. | 
Never the earth on his round ſhoulders bare, 
A maid train'd up from high or low degree, 
That in her doings better could compare Fe 
Mirth with reſpe&, few words with courteſy. Clan: ”m 
4. Conduct, diſpenſation, management. Dangerous to wade bs 
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DOM 
1 Moſt High. Hooker. F. Stir, buſtle. Shall there be 
22 * 6. Feſtivity, merriment. f 7. This word is now 
— oy in a ludicrous ſenſe, or in low, mean language. 


rxIx [of duit and kin, Du.] a ſmall 
= "= Fon "ane 1 ＋ ſee Dopxin. They will not give a 


5 care. | ; 
45 5er, K. ln muſe books] fot and e ae 0 f 0 
Cm Dor.ce Maniera, It. [in muſic books] fignifies to play or 
ang in a ſoft, ſweet, pleaſant, and agreeable manner. 
Dorerur uro, the ſame as dolce. | 8 
Dore [from deal, dal, dola, doœelan, Sax. ] 1. The act of diſtribution 
dealing out. A power of able or donative of riches. Bacon. 2. Any 
ti diftributed or dealt out. Happy man be his dole. Shakeſpeare. 
' Proviſions or money diſtributed in charity. 
dealt at th' outward door, Dryden. 4. Blows dealt out. In the 


hole of blows your ſon might drop. Shakeſpeare. 6. [ Dolor, Lat.] 


: ifery, Making ſuch pitiful do/e over them. Shakeſpeare. 
wx] verb ata, 1 citn, Sax. ] to deal out, to diſtribute to ſe- 


veral perſons. 


Dol rs, or DooLs, balks or flips of paſture left between the fut- 


loughed lands. | | 
my 5 * fiſh which the fiſhermen in the north ſeas uſually re- 
reive for their allowance. | 

Dos Meadow, one in which divers perſons have a ſhare. 

Do'u.zevuL [of dole and full] 1. Sorrowful, mournful, expreſſing 

ef, Doleful humour. Sidney. 2. Melancholy, feeling grief. My 
401 fire, cry'd to me, tarry, ſon. Sidney, 3. Diſmal, impreſſing 
forrow. Dolefil and heavy accidents which befal men. Hooker. 

Do'LEFULLY [of doleful] querulouſly, ſorrowfully, mournfully. 

Do'LEFULNESS, Or Do'LoRousNEss [of doleful, or dolorons] 1. Sor- 
rowfulneſs; mournfulneſs, grief. 2. Querulouſneſs. 3. Diſmalneſs. 

Do'Le50ME; adj; [of dole] doleful, melancholy, ſorrowful, gloomy. 
The doleotne paſſage to th' infetnal ſky. Pope. e 

Do'LESOMELY, adv. [of doleſime] in a doleſome manner. 

Do'lEsoMEN ESS [of doleſome] gloom, diſmalneſs. 

Dot.G-3oTE ¶dolꝶ-· boxe, Sax. ] a recompence for a wound or ſcar. 

Doticav'rus: Verſus, Lat. a long-tailed verſe, that has a foot or 
fable too much. * | 5 NY | 

Do'uiMan, 2 long ſetane worn by the Turks, hanging down to 
the feet, with narrow ſleeves buttoned at the wriſt. . 

Doll. 1. A contraction of Dorothy. 2. A baby for children. 

Do'LLAN [daler, Du. thaler, Ger.] a Dutch coin, in value about 
45. 64. the Zeland dollar 35. the Specie dollar 5s. the Daniſh dol- 
jar, or double crown, about 25s. 8 d. and another ſort of Daniſh dol- 
lar, about 45. the Saxon, Brandenburgh, Brunſwick, and Lunen- 
burgh dollar, about 3s. 64. the Hamburgh current dollar, about 45. 
and the ſpecies about 4s. 8 4. 33 

Doyor1'ric, adj. [dolorificus, Lat.] cauſing grief or pain. Giving 
the dolorific motion free paſſage. Ray. 2 

Do'.orous [ Ahleureux, Fr. doloroſo, It. and Sp. dolorgſus, Lat.] 
1, Grievous, painful. Leſs dolorous than the paw of the bear. More. 
2. Sad, ſorrowful, gloomy. Dolorous and dreadful objects. Hooker, 

Do“ box ovsL v, grievouſly, painfully. 5 | 

Doto'siTy [dolofitas, Lat.] deceitfulneſs, hidden malice, 

Do'.our (eur, Fr. dolore, It. dolor, Sp. and Lat.] 1. Pain, pang. 
The dolours of death. Bacon. 2. Grief, ſorrow, affliction, torment, 
anguiſh, The abundant ut of the heart. Shakeſpeare, 3. La- 
mentation, complaint. | s 

Dol {delphino, Lat. though the dolphin is ſuppoſed to be not 
the ſame fiſh, Fohn/on ; of I:yduw0-, Gr. dauphin, Fr. delfino, It. delfin, 
Sp. dolfnho, Port.] a ſea-fiſh, with a round arched back, whoſe fleſh 
like that of an ox. | os 

His delights . | 
Were doiphin-like ; they ſhew'd his back above 
| The element they liv'd in.  Shakefpeare. | 

The Dor rnix [hieroglyphically] has been uſed to ſignify a _ 
or emperor of the ſea, becauſe they ſay this fiſh is kind to men, ſwi 
in ſwimming, and grateful to benefactors. 

The DoLenin Fin aſtronomy] is ſaid to be planted among the 
ſtars for this cauſe ; Neptune had a mind to Amphitrite for his wife; 
ſhe for modeſty fled to Atlas, being deſirous to preſerve her virginity, 
and, as others had done, hid herſelf. Neptune ſent a great many thi- 
ther to court her for him, and among others, Delphinus; and he 
lotering about the Atlantic iſlands, happened to meet with her, and 
by his perſuaſions brought her to Neptune, who having received her, 
granted the greateſt honours in the ſea to Delphinus [the hin] and 
devoted him to himſelf, and placed his effigies among the ſtars; and 
they that have a mind to oblige Neptune, repreſent him in effigy, 
holding a dolphin in his hand, as a teſtimony of his gratitade and 

nevolence. | 

But to paſs all theſe conceits, the greateſt honour done to the 
dolphin, is being borne by the eldeſt ſon of the king of France ; and 
Mere is good reaſon that that proceeded, not from the excellency of 

© iſh, but from the name only: For the dauphins of Viennois, ſo- 
*eretgns of the province of Dauphine in France, the laſt of thoſe 
princes having no iſſue, gave his dominins to the crown of France, 
upon condition that the heir of the crown ſhould be called dauphin, 
ever bear a dolphin for his arms, which they have accordingly 

Me ever ſince, and ſo nice in preſerving that bearing to themſelves, 
33 never to permit any other ſubje& to bear it. But it is not ſo in 

gland, the fiſh-mongers company bearing them in their coat, and 
eral families bear them in their arms. | 


Shy ins [with gardeners ]} ſmall black inſects that infeſt 


ns, = 


Dorruins f with , | r doloh; 
ene, * —— handles made in the form of dolphins 
LT [of dollart, Du. of doll, Du. ſtupid, mad, vol, Teut.] a 
1 a ſtupid fellow. Oh gule, oh do/t! Shakeſpeare. | 
SH, . . : 
urant dat, a (of al dull, heavy, ſtupid, mean. The moſt 
Do, OY [of dhl] heavily, ſtupidly, meanly. | 
Don aner [of delti/þ) ſottiſhneſs, ſtupidity, meanneſs. 
1— Sax. dam, Su. and Du. tubm, Ger.] a termination 
many Engliſh words which then denote an office or charge, 


e 


utch coin, in | 


Divided do/e is 


_ dwelling-houſe, habitation, or abode: 


dominators for this north- welt part. 


with which the Sundays throughout the whole year are mark 


DOM 


with or without power and dominlon, as likewiſe the tate, eonditloh! 
quality, and propriety, and alſo the place in which a perſon exerciſe 
is power. RO IT, | | | 
Do u [domabilis, Lat.] tameable, that may be tatned; 
Do'mMaBLENtss [of domab/e] tameableneſs. 2 
Douarx [ domaine, Fr. dominium, Lat.] 1. The inheritance; ef. 
tate, habitation, or poſſeſſion of any one. A large portion of the king's 
domains. Dryden. 2. Dominion; jurisdiction, empire. 
Rome's great emperor, whoſe wide domain | 
Had ample territory, wealth, and power. Milton. 
Dowa'Tion [domatio, Lat.] the act of taming. 3 
Do'mBoc [domboc, Sax. a book of judgment or detrees] a ſta- 
tute of the Engliſh Saxons, containing the laws of the preceding 


— 

n Fr. [of mus, Lat. an houſe] 1. A houſe, a fabric. Approach 
the dome, the ſocial banquet ſhare. Pope. 2. An hemiſpherical arch, 
a vaulted roof or tower of a church, a cupola. LOL 

Doux [with chemiſts] an arched cover for a reverberatory furnace. 

Dome's Man, or Doowm's Man, a judge appointed to hear and de- 
termine law-ſuits;; alſo a prieſt or confeſſor, who hears confeſſions. 

Dome'sTicar,, or Dowe'sTic [ domeſtigue, Fr. domeſlico, It. and Sp. 
of domeſticus, Lat.] 1. Of or pertaining to a private houſhold, not re- 
lating to the public. No other helps and ſupplies than domeftica?. 
Hooker. 2. Inteſtine; relating to one's own country, in oppoſition 
to what is foreign. Domeſtical evils. Hooker, 3. Private, done at 
home, not open. Their domeſtical celebration of the paſſover. Hook - 
er. 4. Inhabiting the houſe, tame; not wild. Domeſtic animal, 
Addiſon: | SP 

DomesTic Navigation, is coaſting or ſailing along the ſhore, in 
which the lead and compaſs are the chief inſtruments. | 

Dowe'sTic, jub/t. [from the adj.] one that lives in the ſame houſe, 
A ſervant, a domeſtic, and yet a ſtranger too. South, 

5 Doux'sricarr, to make domeſtic, to withdraw from the 
public. | | | | 

Dome'sTicaTED, made domeſtic; 18 : . 

DowtsT!'ciTy [domeſticite, Fr.] the ſtate of being a ſervant, ſer- 
vile condition. : 

Domez'sTiCness [of domeſtic] domeſtic quality, or that pertaining 
to the houſe or home. 3 

Doluicil [domicile, Fr. Homicilio, It. and Sp. domicilium, Lat.] à 

Douipuca, Lat. [of demi, at home, and duto, Lat. to lead] a 
title of Juno, ſo called on account of her office, in attending or aſ- 
fiſting in bringing home the bride to the bridegroom. 5 

Douiriea Tiox, or Do'miryine [with aſtrologers] the dividing 
or diſtributing the heavens into twelve houſes, in order to erect an 


| hotoſcope. 


To Do'miry, verb act. { domifico, Lat.] tb tame: 
Domtce'rium, barb. Lat. damage, danger. 


Doluix a, Lat. a title given to honourable women, who anciently 
held a barony in their own right; ant. writ. of domina, a lady, 4 


_ miſtreſs. 


Dom 'nanT, Fr. f[dominans; Lat.] ruling, governing; predomi - 
nant. Dt 

To Do'minaTE, verb neut. [ daminatus, Lat.] to predominate, 
The dominating humour makes the dream. Dryden. 

Domina'T1oN, Fr. [dominazione, It. dominacion, Sp. of duminatios 
Lat.] 1. Lordſhip, power, ſovereignty. Dominations, royalties, 
Shakeſpeare. 2. Tyranny. Unjuſt domination. Arbuthnot. 

Rs one highly exalted; one of the nine orders of 
angels. | | 8 
5 By thee threw down | 
Th' aſpiring dominations. Milton, | 

Do'minaTive [of dominate] of or pertaining to rule or govern- 
ment; alſo imperious. | 

Do'winaTosr, Lat. the predominant power. Jupiter and Mars are 

Camden. a 

To DouixEE'R, verb neut. [ domino, Lat. dominer, Fr. dominare, It. 
dominar, Sp.] to govern, to bear rule or ſway with imperiouſneſs, to 
be lord and maſter, to lord it over, to inſult, to vapour, to act with⸗ 
out controul. Eli's domineering ſons. South. 

DouixkE'Kixe, part. act. [of domincer] inſolent, lordly, bluſtering. 
Dowmr'xGo, or ST. Dowr'Nco, the capital of the iſland of Hiſpa - 
niola, the ſee of an archbiſhop, and the moſt ancient royal audience 
in America. Lat. 189 20 NM. Long. 70% W. | | 
Do'mint, Lat. [i. e. of the Lord] as anno Domini, in the year of 

our Lord. | | 

Dom1'nica in Ramis Palmarum, Palm-ſunday, ſo called from the 
palm-branches and green boughs formerly diſtributed on that day, in 
commemoration of our Lord's riding to Feruſalem. 

Dow1'n1ca, adj. [Fr. and Sp. dominicale, It. of dominicalis, Lat.] 
marking or noting the Lord's-day, or Sunday. | 

Dominrcarl Letter, one of the firſt ſeven letters of the 2 

in the 
almanac, and after the term of twenty-eight years, the ſame letters 
return in the ſame order again. 'The dominical letters throughout all 
their variations. Holder. ; 

Doui'xicaxs, an order of friers founded by one Dominic, a Spa- 
niard. They are called in France, jacobins; and in England, they 
were denominated black. friers, or preaching friers. The deſign of 
their inſtitution was to preach the goſpel, convert heretics, defend the 
faith, and propagate chriſtianity, They embraced the rule of St. Au- 
guſtine. The principal articles of their conſtitutions enjoined perpe- 
tual filence, abſtinence from fleſh at all times, wearing of woollen, 
rigorous poverty, and ſeveral other auſterities. This order has ſpread 
into all pars of the world, and produced a great number of martyrs, 
confeſſors, and biſhops. The nuns or ſiſters of this order owe their 
foundation to St. Dominic himſelf, who built a monaſtery at Prouilles. 
And now they have numerous monaſteries in France, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Germany, and many in Poland and Ruſſia. 

Dom1'nicun, Lat. the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper. It is alſo 
uſed by Mede for the church or building itſelf, (as anſwering to zugazy 
in Greek, g. 4, the Lord's houſe) in that tract of his, in which he proves 
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DON 
from antiquity, that the chriſtians had churches, and ſome of them 
very ſpacious, even before the empire turned chriſtian. | 

Dowrtnicum, or Terra Dominicalis, Lat. [in law] demain, or de- 
meſne, are lands not rented to tenants, but held in demeſne, or in 
the lord's uſe and occupation. 

Domixicum yk Regis, Lat. [in law] the king's antient 
demeſne, or royal anors not diſpoſed of to barons or knights, to be 
held by any feudatory or military ſervice, but reſerved to the crown. 

Dout'xiox [dominio, It. and Sp. of dominium, Lat. ] 1. Unlimited, 
government, ſovereign authority, or rule, 2. Territory, diſtrict, ju- 
riſdiction, the extent of a kingdom or ſtate. The donations of bi- 
ſhoprics the kings of England did even retain in all their dominions. 
Davies. 3. Power, right of poſſeſſion, or uſe, without being liable 
to account. The private dominion of another. Locke. 4. Predomi- 
nance, aſcendant. Objects placed foremoſt ought to have dominion 
over things confuſed. Dryden. 5. An order of angels. Thrones or 
dominions. Coloffians. 

Do'mino, a ſort of hood worn by the canons of a cathedral church; 
alſo the habit of a Venetian nobleman, very much in uſe at our mo- 
dern maſquerades. : 

Do'mixvus, Lat. this word prefixed to a man's name, in old time, 
uſually denoted him a clergyman, and ſometimes a gentleman, or lord 
of a manor. | 

DomrTe'LLVs, a title anciently given to the natural ſons of the king 
of France. | 

Do'miruRE {domitura, Lat.] the act of taming. fa | 

Do'mo Reparanda, Lat. [in law] a writ lying for one againſt his 
neighbour, who fears ſome damage may come to his own houſe by 
the fall of his neighbour's, which 1s going to decay. 

 Do'mvus Converſorum, Lat. the ancient name of the houſe where the 
Rolls are kept in Chancery-Lane. 

Dow {dominus, Lat.] a lord or maſter, a 

Don Quixote. IN | 
To Dox, verb act. contracted from to do on; ſee To Dor. To 
put on; a word little uſed now but in the country. Her help the 
virgin dor'd. Fairfax. ; _ | 
| "by or Davy ſin ancient Britiſh] ſignified a river. i 
Dox, okN, or Dix, pox [in ancient Britiſh] fignified a caſtle. 
Do [in geography] the name of three rivers; one very large, 
which divides Europe from Aſia, and falls into the Palus Meotis; 
the ſecond in Yorkſhire, and the third in the county of Aberdeen in 
Scotland, | e | 
Do'naBLE [donabilis, Lat.] that may be given. 
A Do'Nakr, /ulft. I dinarium, Lat.] a thing which is given to ſa- 
ered uſe. | 
 Doxa'T1on, Fr. [donazione, It. donacion, Sp. of donatio, Lat.] 1. 


gentleman in Spaniſh ; as, 


The act of giving or beſtowing any thing, After donation, there is 


an abſolute change and alienation made of the property of the thing 
given. South. 2. A grant, a beſtowment, a deed of gift by which 
any thing is conferred. The letter of that donation may be unre- 
guarded. Raleigh. 

Do'x rs rs. We are now come to that famous scx15M [or rent] 
in the chriſtian church, which happened in Africa about the begin- 
ning of the fourth century. The hiſtory of which runs foot hl 
enough in our eccleſiaſtical writers, who take their accounts almoſt cn- 


tirely from one fide of the queſtion ; but concerning which, Valeſius 


confeſſes, that he had detected MuULTas & MaxIMASs difficultates, i. e. 
Maxx and very GREAT DIFFICULTIES. I ſhall not pretend to enter 
upon en, which relate chiefly to Minutize ; but ſhall only ſuggeſt a 
few things, which occurred to my thoughts, while reading him and 
Bower; and which may pollibly throw tome light on the ain affair, 
It is a moſt melancholy account which Sir Iſaac Newton gives us 
from Euſebius, of the corrupt and degenerate ſtate of the church, 
juſt before the beginning of the Diocigſian perſecution : “ Cum 
antifites adwer,us anteflites, populi in populos callifi——denique cum FRaus 
& s1IMULATIO ad ſunmum MALITIE culmen adulewiſſet, tum divina 
uli, &c.” Newton's Obſervations on Daniel and Apocalypſe, p. 288. 
In that perſecution, as Mr. Bower obſerves, © Thoſe who in com- 
pliance with the Iinperial edict, delivered up their bibles (which GREAT 
numbers did) were ſtiled TRADITORES ; a name, ſays he, which af- 
terwards became famous in church hiſtory, as it afforded the donatiſts 
a PLAUSIBLE pretence to ſeparate themſelves from the communion of 
the catholic biſhops.” Bowwer's Hiftory of the Popes, Vol. I. p. 88. 
Of this crime Menſurius, biſhop of Carthage, was accuſed ; and 
ſome of his flock, encouraged by DoxnaTus biſhop of Cæſæ Nigræ, 
ſeparated from his communion. * The church, in antient times {as 
the ſame hiſtorian obſerves upon another occaſion, p. 101.) admitting 
none to the ſacred functions, but ſuch as were known, by a long trial, 
to be acell qualified for fo GREAT a charge.” [See 1 Tm. c. iii. v. 2 
—7.] But to proceed, Menſurius dying ſome years after, Cæcilianus 
(who ſucceeded him) was accuſed of ſeveral cRIMEs, and, a- 
mong the reſt, of being i/{ega/ly ordained [ordained by rraditors] 
Vartsvs and his election was declared void, by a council held oz 
the pot, and conſiſting of no leſs than ſeventy African biſhops ; be- 
fore whom he refuſed to appear : at which time Majorinus was choſen, 
and ordained biſhop of Carthage in his room. This cauſe [or con- 
troverſy] was indeed reconfidered at the order of Conſtantine, not as 
the donati/ts defired, by Gallic biſhops alone, as having kept them/eiwes 
clear [ab hic facinore) of this crime: VALESI1s: But by fifteen Ita- 
lian biſhops at Rome, with the biſhop of that city at their head, and 
no more than two or three GaLLic biſhops being either ſummoned, 
or meeting on the occaſion. Before this court the donatiſis were caſt 
and on their appealing from it, were tried afreſh, and afreſh con- 
demned by a council held at Arles, 4. C. 314; but which, from 
the very canons there made, affords no ſmall preſumption of an un- 
due INFLUZNCE from the biſhop of Rome. See Note of Bower, p. 
5. 'They were indeed afterwards heard, and caſt by Conſtantine him- 
{elf. But that the emperor had been prepaſteſſed from the firſt, againſt 
them, may ealily be inferred, if what BowER relates [p. 90.] be 
true; that when ordering, about the year 313, the churches to be 
reſtored to the chriſtians, - confined this grant in Afric to Cxcili- 
As party, 1. e. to the ſide eſpouſed for catholic by the biſhop of 
Rowe; which occaſioned, ſays Bower [p. 91.] the firſt application of 
he dprati//s to him, under this form or title, The petition of the A- 
THOLIC church, containing the crimes Cæcilianus, by the party of 


ed into a DISTINCT BOUY, before any of the great controverſiesz. 


were the firſt which made their meetings capital, &c.” Near; 


Majorinus. And no wonder an emperor, who had thus | 

(on their inſinuating that his ear 6s abus'd) proceed in e 
werity againſt them, by confiſcating all their places of worſhiy . 10 
in juſtice to him, it ſhould be obſerved, that he, in proceſs of . K 
called the Ex IL Es, and, „ left their fury, as he expreſſes it at ms 
divine vengeance alone.“ Yalefius de Schiſmate Donat. p. 11 a ; 2 
without affirming one way or another, I ſhall only add, tha 10 
were not called donatiſis till ſome time after, from a biſhop of Cra 7 
who was of the ſame name, but a different perſon from the Dow” 
before- mentioned; and muſt refer my reader to Mr. Bower, or 5% 
to Yalefius, for the detail of fas; though taking with him - 


pleaſe) the cauTions above ſuggeſted. [See DinorxTrx] 3, 
was a very conſiderable body of chriſtians rent off from the reg. i 


ſubjected to a long ſeries of ſufferings upon that account — But yy 
ever inconwveriencies they might undergo by ſuch a ſituation, turned , 
to their advantage more ways than one. For in the firſt place 
theſe means they eſcaped that great your of TEMPTAT1Oy whit 
was now coming upon the chriſtian world ; not one of their biſlo 
having the honour of fitting in the #camenical councils. [See Cast 
and CovNcils.] And, ſecondly, by the ſame means they eſcz F 
that ſtill GREATER SNARE, in which too many of the chriſtian de 
were caught; I mean, from all that wealth, luxury, &c. which, il 
ſmiles of a court introduced amongſt us. And, /aftly, as there don 
not appear, in all this proceſs, the leaſt ſurmize [much leſs cha e 
of HERESY, or indeed of any difference of theirs in point of defrin 
from the reſt of the chriſtian world; ſo by their preſent tuation 
were the more likely to preſerve the good old doctrine amongſt they 
and which we may reaſonably expect to nd here, as they were form. 


roſe, which ſo much diſturbed the peace of the church in the four 
and ſucceeding centuries. Theodoret aſſures us, they were fr 
enough from ding with the Athanaſians: but ſome further light na 
be thrown on this part of their hiſtory, under the words Nici 
Creed, and Homovs1an ; and ſome better reaſons aſſigned for the 
beginning about 4. C. 348, to rebaptixe the catholics which cane 
over to them, than a mere reſentment (as Valeſius inſinuates pen 
account of 57e perſecutions, raiſed at that time againſt them. [x 
Cnusch.] Though, if what Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves be die. 
theſe perſecutions were very ſevere, for commenting on thoſe words i 
the Revelations, c. xvi. v. 5, 6.— They have ſhed the blo 
of thy ſaints and thou haſt given them blood to drink.“ It 
ſays, “ How they ſhed the blood of the ſaints, may be underſiu 
by the following edi& of the emperor Honorius, procured by four 
biſhops ſent to him by a council of 4/ican biſhops, who inet a 
Carthage, 14 June, 4. C. 410, Oraculs penitus remets, &c, Which 
edict was, five years after, fortified by the following, Sciant can) 
&c, Theſe edicts being directed to the governor of Africa, extendel 
only to the 4/icans. BEFORE: theſe, there were many sEYERNE ors 
ag:unſt the donatijts ; but they did not extend to Se. Theſe tr 


Ober wat. on Daniel and Apocalypſe, p. 298, 299. See CzLcors, 
CRrorsabes, DiuERIT and PRISCILLIanisTs, compared. 
Do'xnaTrve, ſub/?, [donatif, Fr. donativum, Lat.] a benevolence 
or largeſs beſtowed upon the ſoldiers by the Roman emperors ; it i 
now uted for a dole, gift, or preſent made by a prince or nobleman, 
The Roman emperor's cuſtom was, at certain ſolemn times, to be. 
ſtow on his ſoldiers a donative, which denative they received, wearing 
garlands upon their heads. Hooker, | 
_ Dowarive [in law] is a benefice given to a clerk by the patroy, 
without preſentation to the biſhop, or inſtitution or induction by his 
order. His is the dvnative, and mine the cure. Cleveland. 
Do'xaTive, adj. [donativo, It. denativus, Lat.] of or pertainingto 
a donation or gift. | | 
. DoncasTerR, a market town of Yorkſhire, on the river Don, 
whence its name. It is 155 miles from London. 
Do'xpon, a fat old woman. A cant word. 
Doxe, part. pofſ. of to do. That tree, through one man's falt 
hath done us all to die. Spen/er. 
Doxe, a kind of interjection. 
accepts it {ays done, | . | 
 Dowee” [a law term] the perſon to whom lands or tenements are 
given. | 
Do'xceon, or Do'xjox [now corrupted to dungeon, from de-nit- 
num, low Lat. Menage] 1. The higheſt and ſtrongeſt tower or pla. 
form of a callle, in which priſoners uſed to be kept; as in Chaucer, 
The grete toure that was fo thicke and ſtrong, 
Which of the caſtle was the chief dongeon, 
Wherein the knights were in priſon. Chaucer. 
2. A turret or cloſet raiſed on the top and middle of a houſe. 
Do xjox [in fortification] a large tower or redoubt of a fortreſs 
into which the garriſon may retreat in caſe of neceſſity, in order to ca · 
pitulate upon the better terms. | 
Don1'reRovs [| dorifer, Lat.] bringing gifts. 
Do! xok, Lat. a giver or beſtower. 
Do'xor [in law] one who gives lands, &c. to another. 
Do'xsnir [of don] the quality of a don. N 
Dox'r, abbreviation of 4% not. : 
Do'opLs [a cant word; perhaps corrupted from 4h /ittle, Fainealt: 
Fohn/on] a ſorry, trifling perſon, an idler. 
Doom, or Dou [vome, of deman, Sax. dom, or domme, Dan, 
dom, Su. duom, Teut. domja, Goth. doem, O. Du.] 1. Judgment 
ſentence, judicially pronounced. Shall receive his dam, his cn 
ence accuſing or excuſing him. Locke. 2. The great and final Juos" 
ment. That it may ſtand till the perpetual doom. Shake/peare Fa 
Condemnation, ' Revoke thy doom. Shakeſpeare. 4. DetermiBen 
declared. Revoke that doom of mercy. Shakeſpeare. 5. The ſtate 
which one is deſtin d. Homely houſhold taſk ſhall be her apa 
Dryden. 6. Ruin, deſtruction. 
From the ſame foes at laſt both felt their dm, 
And the ſame age ſaw learning fall and Rome. Pope, 
To Doou, werb act. [voeman, Sax, domjan, Goth, doma, Su.] . 
To judge. | | 


When a wager is offered, he that 


Him thro' malice fall'n, 
Father of mercy and grace, i 
2. To condemn to any puniſhment, to ſentence, Doom 


: Milton. 
thou didſt not doom 1 to chains 


Smith. 


DOR 


"oe To pronounce condemnation on a perſon. 0 
uw. Jos the juſt, and dooms the guilty ſouls. Dryden, 
judicially or authoritatively. | 
2. Longs 4 doom my brothers' death. Shakeſpeare. 
J deſtine or command by uncontroulable authority, © | 
Jo To Deſtin'd to love, as they are doom'd to reign. Granville. 
Dooms-DAY [of doom and day] 1. The day of general judgment 
zu à future ſtate. Never out of date till doomſday. Brown. 2. The 
4 of ſentence or condemnation. 


& To 


day is my body's doomſday. Shakeſpeare. 
D Len Coon hay, Sax. * the judgment or ſentence 
: an ancient record or book of the ſurvey of England, made in 
oy e of William the Conqueror; which is {till preſerved in the Ex- 
_ _— and is fair and legible ;- it was made upon a ſurvey or inqu1- 
—4 5 the ſeveral counties, hundreds, tithings, c. It conſiſts of 


| reater and leſs. The larger contains all the counties 
0 28 ph. on Northumberland, Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, 
ik 7 * and part of Lancaſhire, which were never ſurveyed ; and alſo 
ops al are contained in the leſſer, which are the counties of Eſſex, Suf- 
| folk. | | Fa 
2 1 5 — deſigned for giving ſentence as to the tenure of eſtates, 
eroy and to decide the queſtion, Whether lands be ancient demeine or 
| te not!? | 3 5 
0 were ſeveral other books of the ſame name, which our anceſ- 
ne 22 = as that regiſter of the diſtricts of lands, &c, made by order 
drin of king Alfred, when he divided his kingdom into counties, nundreds, | 
they and tithings, which was repoſited in the church of Wincheſter, and is 
ben, called the Wincheſter book, upon the model of which, William the 
0 or formed his. | | 
hy Ree dona, or dune, Sax. doer, Su. deur, Du. and L. Ger. 
urth, thure, H. Ger. der pers, of Scyth. daut, Gauth . dorris, Erſe] 1. The 
e far entrance into an houſe, the portal. Stand at the dvor of life. Dryden. 
m 2. The gate of a houſe, that which gives entrance. Door is uſed of 


houſes and gates of cities or public buildings, except in poetical 


der licence. A houſe without a d%or to conduct you in. Dryden. 3. In 
cane familiar language, a houſe. Within doors. Bacon. 4. Avenue, means 
pen of approach, Shuts the door againſt all temptations. Hammond. 8. 
[oer Out if door or doors, Quite gone, no more to be found. This title 
: true, of fatherhood is out of doors. Locke, 6. At the door of any one. 
ds i Chargeable upon. The fault lies at my door. Dryden. 7. Next door 
blood to. Very near to. A riot unpuniſhed, is but ext door to a tumult. 
le LEſrange. 1 5 


Door-ca'se [of door and caſe] the frame in which the door is in- 
cloſed, | 0 N 

Dook-KEE'PER [of door and Keeper] a porter, or one who keeps the 
entrance of a houſe. A dvor-keeper in God's houſe. Taylor. 

Do'querT, ſub. a paper containing a warrant, No doguet for 
licence to alien, Bacon, | 5 

Dos, the drone bee. 


canth, 
tended 
E ONES 
ſe tay 
eautor'; 
cor, 


See DoR R. 


word. EE 3 
Dog a' DO [dorade, Fr.] the ſame as ur. e 
Do'xcnEST ER, the ſhire town of the county of Dorſet, ſo called 


volence from Dor, a Saxon king, who had a mint here. It was the moſt 
z it l conſiderable ſtation of the Romans in theſe parts. It is 123 miles 
pleman, | from London, gives title of marqueſs to the noble family of Pierpoint, 
, tobe- dukes of Kingſton, and ſends two members to parliament. 8 
wearng Doxee”, a ſea-fiſh, called alſo St. Peter's fiſh. 
Do' x Es, a kind of inſects called black-clocks. : =o 
patron, Dok1ta's Wound-wort, an herb ſo named from one captain Dorias, 
1 by tus who uſed it in curing his wounded ſoldiers, a 
Doi [ Dorigue, Fr. Dorice, It. and Sp. of Doricus, Lat.] dialect, 
ainingto one of the five dialects of the Greek tongue, uſed by the Dorians. 
Do'sic Mood [in muſic] a kind of grave and ſolid muſic, conſiſt- 
er Don, ing of flow, ſpondaic time. | 
To oa Order [in architecture] the ſecond of the five orders, be- 
Ing that between the Tuſcan and Ionic. It is derived from the Do- 
1's fault, nans; or, as others ſay, of Dorus, king of Achaia. who firſt built a 
temple of this order, and dedicated it to Juno. This order, after its 
| he that invention, was reduced to the proportion and beauty of a man; and 
| hence, as the length of the foot of a man may be judged to be the 
zents are ſuth part of his height, they made the Doric column, including the 
; capital, fix diameters high, and afterwards augmented it to ſeven, 
n -i. and at length to eight. Its frize is inriched with rrighyphs, drops, 
or plat and metopes; its capital has no volutes, but admits of a cymatium. 
1aucer, The moderns uſe this order in ſtrong buildings; as in the gates of 
cities and citadels, the outſides of churches and other maſſy works, 
where delicacy of ornament would not be ſuitable. See Ox ER. 
Do'xmanr, adj. Fr. [dormente, It. durmiendo, Sp. of dormiens, Lat.] 
e. i. Sleeping. His anger is dormant. Congreve. 2. Thus a lion, 
a fortrels or any other beaſt, lying along in a fleeping poſture, with the head 
der to ca. relting on the fore paws, is ſad to be dormant, and is diſtinguiſhed 
from couchant, which though the beaſt lies along, yet holds up his 
head. Not a lion rampant, but rather couchant and dormant. Brown. 
3. Private, not public. Dormant muſters of ſoldiers. 4. Concealed, 
nt divulged, To reſerve theſe privileges dormant. Swift. 5. Lean- 
nz, not perpendicular. Old dormant windows. Cleveland. See 
ORMEN, | 
 Faineant: Donuaxr Tree [with carpenters] a beam that lies acroſs an houſe, 
Na dis by ſome called a ſummer. | a 
Judg 1 bn — Writing, a deed having a blank to put in the name of 
* on. | | 
his conic Doxu aur [in heraldry] ſigniſies in a ſleeping poſture 
final op 0 ie Dormanr, — 8 * uſed or practiſed. | 
EE , 22 BMER, or Dorman Hindow [in architecture] a window made 
—_— 6 1 the roof of an houſe. 
90 Auen. Age TORY, abſt. dor mitorium, Lat. by corruption, a dorter} 1. 
n  leeping. place, or bed-chamber where there are many beds, eſpe- 
ally ma monaſtery, Rooms that have windows on one fide for dor- 
paris, Mortimer, 2. A burying place. The places where dead 
95. 1 | Us buried, are in Latin called camiteria, and in Engliſh 
g, Su.] . Dermitories, Alife. 
Do nous Ig. dormiens mul, i. 6. a ſleeping or ſleepy mouſe] a 
Milton. | 
| to chains. 
Smiths 


Don {in Weſtminſter ſchool] leave to fleep a while; a cant 


D OR 


field mouſe, or a kind of wild rat, that is nouriſhed in a tree, and 
ſleeps all the winter. As drowſy as dormice. Collier. {6 
Dorn [born, Ger. a thorn] a fiſh, perhaps the ſame as the thorti 
back. Tohnſon. Sheath-fiſh and flat; as turbets, dorns, Cartay. 2 
Do'xxic, or Dornix [of Deornic, or Tournay, in Flanders; 
where firſt made] a ſort of tuff uſed for curtains, hangings, and car- 
pets; alſo a ſpecies of linen cloth, uſed in Scotland for the table. 
Dore, Du. O. and L. Ger. [dorf, H. Ger. dopp, Sax:] a vil- 


lage. | 

g "oi [ſo named; problably, from the noiſe which he makes; 
Johnſon} a kind of beetle that lives on trees, an inſe& remarkable for 
flying with a loud noiſe. The dorr, or hedgechafer's chief marks 
are theſe : his head is ſmall, like that of the common beetle; and 
his eyes black; his ſhoulder-piece and the middle of his belly alſo 
black, but juſt under the wingſhells ſpotted with white; his wing- 
ſhells, legs, and the end of his tail, which is long and flat pointed, 
8 a light cheſnut; his breaſt eſpecially is covered with a down y hair. 

rew. 

To Dors, verb a8. tor; Teut. ſtupid] to deafen or ſtupify with 
din. This word is found only in Skinner. 1 
Do“xs vi, Do'xsEx, or Do'ssER [Her, Fr. of dorſum, Lat. the 
back] a pannier or baſket, to carry things on horſeback; one of Which 
hangs on either ſide a beaſt of burthen. | 

Do'rsaLe, Lat. [with phyſicians] a term uſed of thoſe diſeaſes; 
the ſeat of which is ſuppofed to be in the back, 

Dors1 Longiffimus [with anatomiſts] a muſcle ariſing from the 
ſpine of the os ilium, and the upper part of the ſacram, as alſo from 
all the ſpines of the vertebræ of the loins, and in its aſſent is inſerted 


into the tranſverſe proceſſes of the ſame vertebre. 


_ Dors!'FEROUs, or DoxsirAROUs [of dorſum, and paris or ere; 
Lat. to bring forth on the back, alſo to bend on the back] are ſuch 
plants as are of the capillary kind, without ſtalks, which bear theit 
ſeeds on the backſide of their leaves; called by ſome epiphylloſpermæ 
and hypophylloſpermæ, as fern: and may be properly uſed of the 
American frog, which brings forth her young from her back. 

Don r, a city of the United Provinces, ſituated in that of Holland, 


on an iſland in the river Maeſe, about ten miles eaſt of Rotter- 


dam. 


Synod of Dok r. I have already ſuggeſted, under the words Car- 
vIxIsu and ABsOoLUTE DECREES, thoſe preliminary hints which ma 
throw ſome light on this ſo much celebrated modern council, held at 
Dort, A. C. 1618 and 1619; whoſe politic management biſhop 
Burnet deſcribes as follows. Burnet's Hift. vol. I. p. 14. Mau- 
rice, ſays he, prince of Orange, had embroiled Holland, by eſpouſing 
the controverſy about the decrees of God, in oppoſition to the A 


minian party; and by erecting a New and 1LLEGAL court, by the au- 


thority of the ſtates general, to judge of the affairs of the province of 
Holland ; which was plainly contrary to their conſtitution, by which 
every province is a ſovereignty within itſelf, not at all ſubordinate to 
the ſtates general, who act only as plenipotentiaries of the ſeveral pro- 

vinces to maintain their union, and their common concerns : by that 

aſſembly Barnewilt was condemn'd and executed; Grotins and others 

were condemn'd to perpetual impriſonment. And an aſſembly of the 
miniſters of the ſeveral provinces met at Dori by the sauE auTHo- 

RITY, and condemn'd and depriv'd the Agminians.” | 

I ſhall refer my reader for the chief ou/ines of this goodly eceleſiaſtic 


aſſembly (in which by the way ſome few foreign divines alſo ſat) to 
Dr. CuaxpLER's moſt excellent Hiflory of Perſecution ; and ſhall now 


ſubjoin the /ubje#s of debate, as communicated to me by a foreign 
divine, and extracted from the moſt authentic accounts. 

Geraardt Brandt, who was miniſter of the Remonſtrant congrega- 
tion at Amſterdam, ſays, in his ſecond volume of the hiſtory of the 


reformation in and about the Netherlands, printed at Amſterdam in the 


year 1674. 


That, “in the year 1610, there were great diviſions in Holland, 
concerning the decrees of Gop, in relation to the ſalvation of man- 


kind; and that then, they who thought that God Almighty's decrees 


were conditional, delivered a remonſtrance to the ſtates of Holland, 
wherein they declared, that their opinion and doctrine was: 

1. That God from eternity had decreed to chuſe to eternal life, 
thoſe, that through his grace believe in Jeſus Chriſt; who in the ſame 
faith, and obedience of faith, perſevere to the end: and had decreed 
to the contrary, to reject to eternal damnation thoſe that were ob/t;- 
nate and unbeliewing. D ; 3 ; - 

2. That, conſequently, Chriſt, the faviour of the world, died fot 
all and every man; ſo that he had purchaſed by his death reconcilia- 
tion and forgiveneſs of fins for all, yet in this manner, that none did 
actually enjoy the ſame but believers. Gs . | 
3. That man had ſaving faith not from himſelf, nor by virtue of 
his free will, but wanted thereunto the grace of God in Chriſt. 

4. That this 6xacz was the beginning, the going on, and accom- 

liſhing of his ſalvation, ſo that none could believe, nor continue in 
Faith, without this co-operating grace; ſo that all deeds muſt be 
aſcribed to the. grace of God in Chrift; but what concerned the 
manner of the operation of this ſame grace, that this was not irre- 
ſiſtible. 

| 5. That through he divine grace true believers had fufficient power 
to war againſt Satan, ſin, the world, and their own fleſh, and to 

et the victory: but whether they could not, by negligence, depart 
rom the holy doctrine, loſe their good conſcience. and neglect grace, 
this muſt firſt be nearer enquired into out of the ſcriptures, before they 
could teach it with a full aſſurance of their minds. But concerning 
this Ir rx article, they afterwards declared themſelves nearer, ſay- 
ing, that he who once did truly believe, could TH by his own fault 
depart from God, and wholly and finally loſe his aith. 4 | 

Frederick Adolf Lampe, profeſſor in divinity at Utrecht, after- 
wards at Bermen; in the fourth part of his Myſtery of the Covenant of 
Grace, the fifth volume, pri at Amſterdam 1727, relates, that 
in the year 1610, the diſciples and adherents of Arminius, a pro- 
feſſor at Leyden; had preſented: a writing to the ſtates of Holland, 
which they called Remonffrance, from whence they got the name 
of Remonſtrants, wherein they, ap other things, had deſired to 
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have /iberty to teach five articles, wherein their doctrine was compre- 
hended ; and that the contents of theſe five articles were: f 

1. That the decree of election had for its foundation not God's free 
wh but his fore-4nowledge of them that ſhould believe or not be- 

eve. | | 

2. That Chriſt, by his ſufferings, had actually purchaſed falvation 
for all and every man without diſtinction, but on the condition of faith, 
whereby every one that would be ſaved muſt appropriate this pur- 
chaſed ſalvation to himſelf. : 1 : 

3. That to all and every man, without diſtinction, was given a 

eneral and ſufficient grace, conſiſting in the /ight of nature, and in 
he powers which man had retained after the fall, whereby he could 
prepare himſelf to his converſion in ſuch a manner, that nothing more 
was required than that he was excited thereunto in a moral way by ad- 
monitions of the word of God. 

4. That the operation of ſaving grace was only moral, and con- 
ſiſted in exhortations, invitations, and convictions; fo that thereby 
it remained always in the power of man's Free: auill, whether he would 
convert himſelf or not, accept of grace, or reject it. 5 

5. That they who have been partakers of ſaving grace, may yet 
loſe the ſame and periſh forever. 

* This book is originally wrote in the German language; and 

the book printed at Amſterdam is a tranſlation of it in Dutch. 
Johannes Ens, profeſſor at Utrecht, in his ſhort hiſtorical acconnt 
of the public writings concerning the doctrine and ſervice of the Low- 


Dutch churches in the United Netherlands, &e. publiſh'd after his 


death at Utrecht, in the year 1733, ſays, that the doctrines wherein 


the diſciples and followers of profeſſor Arminius did differ from other 


divines in the churches of Netherland, were by the Arminians them- 
ſelves brought to five points, in their remonſtrance delivered to the 
ſtates of Holland and Weſt-Frieſland, in the year 1610. That from 
thence they have got the name of Remonſtrants; and that from that 
time mention is made of the five articles of the Remonſtrants. That 
the 

iſt. Concerned divine election and reprobation : the 

2d. Speaks of the death of Chriſt, and redemption of men by the 
ſame : the 15 1 05 41 | 

3d. Relates to free-will and its operation : the 

* Treats of the operation of divine grace in converſion to God: 
and the 5 


Fth. Is of the perſeverence of ſaints. 1 
But fince the 3d. and 4th. articles are cloſely. connected together, 
they are put together in the Hague conference, page 216, 225, 237. 


Thus have I given the points in debate, as ſtated by writers on 
either ſide, that the reader may form the better judgment. To me, 
when looking back upon antiquity, there appears a moſt ſurprizing 
_ enalogy between the F1RsT of our politico-ecclgfiaſtic ſynods, and the 


LAST; as tho" one and the ſame ſpirit had reigned and operated in both. 
And I believe no friend of liberty and moderation, that compares thoſe 


large conceſſions made to the council of Nice, or to that of DoxrT, 


but would be tempted to apply that reflection of Monſ. Dupin alike to 
both; I mean, that hey treated their DISSENTING brethren with no 
ſmall rigor. | | 
Do'R TRR, Do TIoR, or DorTurE [contraſted from d>rmiture, 
dormitura, Lat. dortoir, Fr.] 1. The common room where all the friars 
of a convent ſleep at nights. 2. A place for ſleeping in general. A 
gallery like a dorture, where were ſeventeen cells very neat. Bacon. 
 Do'xTMoND, a city of Weſtphalia, in Germany, about 30 miles 
north-eaſt of Duſſeldorp. It is an Imperial city, and conſtitutes a 
ſovereign ſtate. 1 


Dosk, Fr. and It. dosis, Sp. and Lat. of Jorg, Gr.] 1. The ſet quan- 


tity of a potion or other medicine given or preſcribed by a phyſician 
to be taken at one time by the patient. He preſeribed the juice of the 
thapſia, without mentioning the do/e. Arbuthnot. 2. As much of 


any thing as falls to a man's ſhare or lot. Married his punctual de 


of wives. Hudibras. 3. The utmoſt quantity of ſtrong liquor that 
2 man can ſwallow. This is a ſomewhat low ſenſe; as, he has got 
his de/e of liquor, and can carry off no more. 

To Dos, verb a#. 1. To proportion a medicine properly to the 
patient or diſeaſe. Plants, if corrected and exactly deſed, may prove 
powerful medicines. Derham. 2. To give phyſic to one in a ludi- 


Crous ſenſe. : 


Do'szL, or Do'RsEI, faſt. a fort of woollen cloth made in De- 


youths. - a 
. 'Doso'Locy [of Jorg and 5. Gr.] a diſcourſe or treatiſe con- 


cerning the doſe or quantity of berbs or drugs which ought to be taken 


at one time. | 

Do's1L, or Do'ss1L [corrupted from dorſel, ſomething laid upon 
the part] a ſort of tent, a pledget, a lump of lint for wounds or 
ſores. Baſilicon upon a %% l. Wiſeman. | 

Do'ssaLE, or Do'xsaLE [with ancient writers] hangings or ta- 
peltry. | | | | 

Do'sst& [ dorſarius, Lat.] See DokskR. 

Dosr, the 2d perſon ſingular of 40. 

Dor, /ubf. [this is derived by Skinner from dotten, Ger. the white 
of an egg, and interpreted by him a grume of pus. It has no ſuch 
fignification, and ſeems rather corrupted from jot, a point. Johnſon] 
a ſmall point or ſpot in writing. | 

To Dor, verb a&. [from the ſubſt.] to make dots or ſpots. 

Do'race [of doting and age] 1. The act of doting, being dull 


or ſtupid, the time when perſons dote, by reaſon of age; loſs of un- 


derſtanding, deliriouſneſs. Childiſnneſs and dotage. Davies. 2. Ex- 
ceſſive fondneſs. Fond Dotage. Dryden. 

Do“ rAL [detalis, Le belonging to a dowry, conſtituting a wo- 
man's portion, compriſed therein. One poor dotal town. Garth. 

Do'tarp [Dooten, Du. ard nature] a perſon who dotes, one whoſe 
age has impaired his intellects, a man in his ſecond childhood, called 
1 ſome countries a twichild, or twice a child, The ſickly dotard. 

rior, | 

DoTa'T10N [aotatio, Lat.] the act of endowing or giving a por- 
tion, 2 | 

To Dor E, verb neut. I dooten, Du. radoter, Fr.] 1. To grow dull, ſtupid 
or ſenſeleſs, to be delirious, An old woman begins to ore. Addiſon, 
2. To be exceſſively in love. Such a deting love. Sidney. 


make flowers double. Bacon. 5. Being two in number. 


buttons. Double-buttoned frieze. Gay. 


timer. 


Dov 


To Dore upon, to be very fond of, to love to excefs, W. 
upon this world. Burnet. « ts det 
Porz Affignando [in law] a writ directed to the eſcheater 
lying for the widow of the king's tenants in chief, who make 8 
chancery that ſhe will not marry without the king's leave. : 
Dorz unde nibil habet, Lat. [in law] a writ of dower | i 
widow againſt a tenant, who bought land of her huſbang i 15 for 
time, of which he was poſſeſſed only in fee ſimple or fee. tail A 
which ſhe is dowable, or in ſuch ſort as the iſſue of them bot . 
have. | Wi 
Do'Tra [of dote] 1. A dotard. What ſhould a dumb 4, 
with a Pipe: Burton. 2. A man exceſſively in love. Deter wh 
red — white. vp | pen 
o'THIEN [with ſurgeons} a felon, whitlow or boil; a; 
ſtance as big as a N egg, attended with a n pak = 
proceeding from thick blood. LM 
Do'TiNG Tree [with huſbandmen] an old tree almoſt wory 
with- age. 1 | 4 | N 
Do“ rixol v, adv. [of doting] 1. Srupidly. 2. Fondly. 
lock dotingly 8 Dene, 1 5 a N 
Dolrixoxxss [of dating] folly, childiſhneſs by reaſon of age 
Do'T184, adj. [of dere) ſtupid. _ 7 
Do'rTxin, or Do'px1n [Duitkin, Du.] a ſmall Dutch coin the 
eighth part of a ſtiver. See Doo i, or DoipkiN, ; 
Do'TTaRD, ſub. this word feems to ſignify a tree kept Joy þ 
cutting. Fo/nſon. Pollards and avttard;, and not trees at their ful 
wh acon. 
o'TTEREL [from ate, in Lincolnſhire] a filly bird, who imitate 
the fowler till he is caught. In catching of db/tere/s we ſee how the 
fooliſh bird playeth the ape in geſtures. Bacon. 
Dov'ay, a fortified town of the French Netherlands, fituated oy 
the river Scarpe, about 15 miles ſouth of Liſle. | 
Dov'sLE, Fr. [ doppio, It. doble, Sp. vobvet, Du, and Su. doppel 
Ger. of duplex, Lat] 1. Twofold, being of two kinds. Darkne, 
and tempeſt make a double night. Dryden. 2. Being twice as muck, 
or twice the value, containing the ſame quantity repeated. I was: 
dauble their age. Swift. 3. Being two of a fort, being in pair 
All things are double one againſt another. Eecclefrafticus. 4. Having 
one added to another, having more than one in the ſameorder, J 


and 
Oath i» 


Our fights and ſounds would always double be. Davies. 

6. Having twice the effect or influence. 

| Hath in his effect a voice potential, 
| As double as the duke's. Shakeſpeare. 
7. Deceitful, diſſembling. Not of double heart. 1 Chronicles. 
DovsLs, ſub. 1. Twice any quantity or number. Encreaſed 
to double, Graunt. 2. Strong beer of twice the ſtrength of the com- 
mon ſort. 3. A trick, an artifice. 4. [With printers] a miſtake or 
overlight of the compoſiter, in ſetting the ſame words twice over, 
DovsLe [in law] the duplicate of letters patent. 
| DovsLE is much ufedin compoſition generally for e-, two ways; 
as, double-edged, having an 5 Spe each ſide ; double-dyed, or dyel 
twice. 
| DoveLE-B1'TiNG, adj. [of double and bite] biting or cutting cn 

either fide. His double-biting ax. Dryden. 1 

DovsLE-Bu'TToNED [of double and button] having two rows df 


DovsBLEe-pe'aLER [of double and dealer] a deceitful fellow, ore 
who ſays one thing and thinks another. Double-dealers may pak 
| muſter for a time. L'Eftrange. Hee 
DovsLEe-peAa'LINnG, ſub/?. [of double and deal] diſſimulation, lov 
and wicked artifice. His diſſimulation might have degenerated into 
wickedneſs and double-dealing. Pope. | 
To DouvzLE-DIE, verb at. [of double and die] to die twice, Du 
ble die it with imperial crimſon. Dryden and Lee. | 
DovBLE-FouUNTED | of double and fount] having two ſprings. 
The double-founted ſtream, Jordan. Milton, 
DovsLe-na"nDeD [of double and hand] having two hands. Al 
things being double-handed. Glanville. | 
DovBLE-HE'aDED [of double and head] having the flowers grow. 
ing to one another, Nor ſuch a large double-headed flower. Mr 


To DovzLz-Lo'cx, verb af. [of double and lock] to ſhoot the 
lock twice. He double-lockedhis door. Tatler. ' : 

DouzLE-Mur'xp ED [of double and mind] deceitful, A double-mindl 
man is unſtable. Sz, Fame. | 

DouzLE-skhT NG [of double and fine] ſhining with double luſie, 

I The ſports of double-ſoining day. Sidney. he 

DovsLe-To'nGuep [of double and tongue] deceitful, giving col. 
trary accounts of the ſame thing. Grave, not duble-tongued, 17 
mothy, 

DovBLE Pellitory, a ſort of herb. pr ik 4 

Doux Plea, a plea in which the defendant alledges for himſe 
two ſeveral matters againſt the plaintiff, in bar of the action, © 
of which is ſufficient for that purpoſe. 

DovusLE 2»arrel [ n law] ſo termed, becauſe it is moſt commonly 
made both againſt the judge and the party, at whoſe ponies jule 
is delayed, is a complaint made to the archbiſhop of the pod 
againſt an inferior pri "onal for delaying juſtice in ſome ecclefiaſtc 
cauſe, as to give ſentence; to inſtitute a clerk preſented, Oe cal 
effect is, that the archbiſhop directs his letters under the authentic 
to all clerks of his province, commanding them to admomih - ” 
ordinary within nine days to do the juſtice required, or otberwie : 
cite him to appear before him or his official ; and laſtly, to ini 
the ſaid ordinary, that if he neither performs the thing enjoined, 1 
appears at the day aſſigned, he himſelf will proceed to perform 
juſtice required. 6b 

DovsLe Veſſl [with chemiſts] is when the neck of one ma 
put and well Iuted into the neck of another. RP 

To Dov'sLE, verb act. [doubler, Fr. dopiare, or duplicart, =, 
lar, or duplicar, Sp. dubbelen, Du. verdoppein, Ger. of duplico, - 
1. To make or render double by the addition of the ſame 10 : 
The power of repeating or doubling any idea. Locke, 2. 10 5 
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3 tity. The adverſe fleet ſtill doubling ours. Dryden; 
thin * = * add, Doubling blow on blow. Dryden. 4. To 
5 lade ib another in the ſame order. Thou ſhalt double the curtain. 


when 


tricks, to make uſe of ſlights. 
+ 5 efron and turning like a hunted hare. Dryden. 
To DouBLE the Reins { ho 
hen he leaps ſeveral times to ether to throw his rider, | 
5 l rvgss (of double] the tate of being double. The drubleneſ 
of the benefit. § akeſpeare. | es. 
Dov'sLEs, the ſame as letters patent. | ; 
Dov'sLE Fitchee [in heraldry] as, a croſs double firchbe, is when 
che extremities are pointed at each angle, i. e. each extremity W 
two points, in diſtinction from the creſ fichte, which is ſharpen 
away only at one point. ; ; | | 
DovsLE Horizontal Dial, a dial having a double ſtile, one to ſhew 
the hour on the outward circle, and the other to ſhew the ſame in the 
ſtereographic projection drawn on the ſame plane. ; 
Dov'sLeR [of double] 1. He that doubles a thing. 2. A kind of 
large diſh. See DoBELER. : v9 | | 
v'BLINGs [in heraldry] ſignify the linings of robes or mantles of 
fate, or of the mantlings of atchievements. 
Dov'st.er [of double, Eng. doublétto, It.] 1. An old faſhioned 


. 2. A pair, two of the ſame ſort. Donblets on the ſides add 
ſrength. Grew. Ts 2 ; | ; | 
Dovsrer [with lapidaries] a falſe jewel or ſtone, being two 
jeces joined together. 
© Dov'sLETs [at dice] are throws of the ſame ſort; as two aces, 
two deuces, two trays, Oc. 8 
DovsLETs [with 5 eee 1. Two medals of the ſame ſort. 2. 
Two books, c. of the ſame ſort. 5 
Dov'sLinG [in military affairs] is the putting of two files of ſol- 
diers into one. | | 
Dov'sLIiNGs [with hunters] the windings and turnings of a hare, 
to avoid the dogs. | 9 
Dov'sL.on, or DuBLoO'N, a Spaniſh coin, being the double of a 
iſtole. | | 
; Dov'BLyY, adv. [of double] 1. In twice the quantity, to twice the 


"= | 
20 His right hand doubly to his left ſucceeds. Dryden. 
2, In a twofold manner. | 


bito It. and Lat.] 1. To be at an uncertainty, not to know on which 
fide to determine any matter. We may doubt and ſuſpend our judg- 
ment, Hooker. 2. To queſtion any event, fearing the worſt, 
Doubting things go ill. Shakeſpeare. | 
4. Sometimes with of in the two firſt ſenſes. Always had the victory, 
whereof he doubted not now. Knollen. 4. To be apprehenſive. I 
dubt there's deep reſentment in his mind. Orway. 5. To ſuſpect. 
Doubting not who behind him doth attend. Daniel, Civil War. 
b. To heſitate. Stand at the door of life, and doubt to clothe the 
year. Dryden, | 8 
To Dougr, verb af. 1. To hold queſtionable or uncertain. 
Doubted his empire. Milton. 

2, To fear, to ſuſpect. Doubting novelties and commixture of man- 
= Bacon. 3. To diſtruſt, You doubt the change of it. Shake- 
8 | 
Dovsr [doute, Fr. dubbio, It. di de, Sp.] 1. An uncertainty of mind. 
Paſt doubt in all the doctrines. Locke. 2. Queſtion, any point un- 
ſettled. No doubt but the animal is more or leſs healthy, according 
t the air it lives in. Arbuthnot. 3. Scruple, perplexity. Our 
dubts are traitors. Shakeſpeare. 4. Uncertainty of ſtate. Thy life ſhall 
hang in doubt. Deuteronomy. 5. Suſpicion, apprehenſion of ill. I 
ſand in doubt of you. Galatians. 6. Difficulty objected. To every 
dubt your anſwer is the ſame. Blackmore. 

0U'BTER [of doubt] one who doubts or ſcruples. 


Dov'sTeuL ( douteux, Fr. dubbioſo, It. dudoſo, Sp. duvideſo, Port.] 


1. Dubious, uncertain. Yet I am doubt ful. Shakeſpeare. 2. Am- 
Suous, not clear in the meaning. 3 That about which there is 
dubt, not yet decided, obſcure. To intermix matter doubtful, with 
hat which is out of doubt. Bacon. 4. Not ſecure, not without ſuf. 
hg A doubiful and more ſuſpicious eye. Hooker. 5. Not confi- 
nt, not without fear. | 
With doubrful feet, and wav'ring reſolution. Milton. | 
0V BTFULLY, adv. [of doubtful} 1. Dubiouſly, with irreſolution. 
2, Ambiguouſly, with uncertainty of meaning. Doub!fully all alle- 
8116s may be conſtrued. Spenſer. 
,-2V BTFULNESS [of doubtful and neſs} 1. Dubiouſneſs, ſuſpence of 
B _ Deoubtfulneſs or uncertainty, Watts. 2. Uncertainty, or 
duty of meaning. The doubtfulne/s of his expreſſions. Locke. 
10 oy TING, is the act of witholding a full aſſent from any propo- 
an 5 on ſuſpicion that we are not fully apprized of the merits thereof; 


m i a 
* and agai — able peremptorily to decide between the reaſons 


VU BTINGLY, adv. [of doubting] in a doubting manner. A man 
path doubtingly or Abs fear. 1 , 
nk, of N adj. — doubt) without doubt, being without appre- 
= danger. Sleep doubtleſs and ſecure. Shakeſpeare. 
 BTLESS, adv. [of doubt, En. ſans doute, Fr.] without doubt or 
De — Doubtleſs many innocent perſons ſuffered. Hale. 
* Fr. a fort of cuſtard. This word I find only in Skinner. 


. en, or Dover [with hunters] the teſtes of @ deer or 


ent for men; much the ſame as a waiſtcoat ; ſo called from be- 
| ing double for warmth. He goes in his doublet and hoſe. Shake- 


To DounT, verb neut. ¶ douter, Fr. dudar, Sp. dividar, Port. du- 


DO W 


- Dover'xe, Fr. — architecture] an ornament of the higheſt part of 
a cornice or a moulding cut in form of a wave; have concave and half 
convex. 

Dove dupa, Sax. duybe; Du. duve, L. Ger. taube, H. Ger. due; 
Dan. dufwa, Su. dube, Teut. dubo, Goth.] 1. A wild pigeon. A 
ſnowy dove. Shakeſpeare. 2. A pigeon in general. A diſh of doves. 

Dove, is an emblem of ſimplicity, innocence, purity, goodneſs; 
peace and divine love, and repreſents the Holy Ghoſt: Having nd 
gall, it is the ſymbol of a true and faithful Chriſtian, who is obliged to 

orgive injuries, bear adverſity patiently, and never ſuffer the ſun to 
$0 down upon his anger; but to do good to thoſe that deſpitefully uſe 

m. 


It has been the generally received opinion, that the Hoz,y Gos 
deſcended on our SaviouR's perſon in this form, and the reflection 
which our lexicographer has here made upon it, reminds me of two 
moſt remarkable expreſſions of his Learn of me, for I'm meek and 
lowly ; and ye ſhall find reſt to your ſouls.” And again, Be ye 
wiſe as /erpents, and harmleſs as dowes,” But, how to reconcile this 
hiſtoric fact, I mean of a divine perſonage appearing in a bodily form; 
with that aſſertion of St. John, Gop no man has sxex at any time,” 
or with that of St. Paul; Now to the King eternal, immortal, Ix- 
VISIBLE, the only wiſe God,” &c. Shall we ſay with Tertullian; 
* that the FaTuex is inviſible, pro plenitudine majeſlatis, i. e. for his 
PLENITUDE of MajESTY. Pater enim eft tota ſubſtantia; filius deriva=- 
rio totius, & fortio, g. d. the father is the wnolE ſubſtance ; the ſon 
only a deriv'd pakrT from the who, Or if we reje& (as did the 
Nicene council) this notion of a compound Deity, and of rarTs belong- 
ing to God, [ſee the letter of Euſebius to his own church and Dime - 
RITA compar'd] ſhall we ſay? that God ute ſo called, means 
that perſon WhO is deriv'd from none, and /ubjed to none; and who 


for that reaſon (as biſhop Bull well obſerves} can no more be ſaid to 


be sENT by another, than to be begotten by another. On the con- 


- trary (ſays he) the Son of God, as being BEGOTTEN of the FKarhEE, 


dabes all his authority to his Father: Nor is it any more a diminution 
of his honour to be sexT by the Father, than to bent corTEN ot him.“ 
Bull, Defenſ. Fid. Nicen. Sect. 4. e. 3, 4. I need not add that it this 
reaſoning holds true with reference to the 2d perſon, much more will 
it hold of the third, as being derived from both; or (as Athanaſius 
well expreſſed it) the Spirit is in the worp (meaning by a natural con- 
nection and dependance on the perſon ſo called) ard * Taro! the 
woRD is in Gop. Epiſt. ad Seraph. tertio. If the reader would ſee 
the ſentiments of Antiquity more at large on this point, he may con- 
ſult the words FIR SH Cauſe, ONLY-BEGOTTEN, CHRIST, ELcEs ALT, 
Co-1mMENssE, Deity, Divinity, and BAALIM. „ e 
* It is worth obſerving, en paſſant, how Athanaſius himſelf ex- 
preſſes himſelf on this occation in a more corre# manner, mote 
agreeable to the ſtyle of an/zguity, than the creed, which goes 

under his name. That tells us, “the Spirit proceeds from the 

Father and the Son; whereas Athauaſius ſays, in effect, . He 

is from the Father re the Son. | fe wp | 

A white Dove, was with the ancients an emblem of Health, as be- 
ing ſuppoſed an antidote againſt infection. 

Dove [in geography} the name of a river dividing Derbyſhire 
from Staffordſhire ; alſo a town of the Orleanois, in France, about 
20 miles ſouth-eaſt of Angers. 

Dove-Cote [oupa-cor, Sax. Duyd-fot, Du.] a dove-houſe or place 
to keep pigeons in. Like an eagle in a dove-cote. Shakeſpeare. 

Dove's Foot, an herb. | 

Do'vexoust [of dive and houſe] a houſe for pigeons. Still the 
dome houſe obſtinately ſtood. Dryaer. | 

Dove's Tail Joint [in joinery] a certain joint made by dove- 
tailing. | 

AM Tailing [in joinery] a method of faſtening boards or timber 
together, by letting one piece into another indentedly, with a joint in 
the form of a dove: tail. | 

Doves, a borough and port town of Kent, ſituated on a rock, op- 
poſite to Calais, in France, and 71 miles from London. It gives ti- 
tie of earl to the duke of Queenſbury, a branch of the noble family of 
Douglas, and ſends two members to parliament, ſtiled barons of the 
Cinque Ports, whereof Dover is the chief. | 

Doven [vah, Sax. deegh, Du. teig, Ger. virtue, worth] r. The 
paſte'of bread unbaked. Give the form to dough. King. 2. My cake 
is dough. My affair has miſcarried or never come to maturity, Shake- 
ſpeare uſes it. | | | 

Do'ucnBakeD [of dough and baked] ſoft, not hardened to perfec- 
tion. In doughbaked men ſome harmleſsneſs we ſee, Donne. 

Dov'cury [pohrrx, Sax. tuchtig, H. Ger. detktig, L. Ger, 
deughtig, Du. valiant, ſtout, virtuous, or duzuth, Sax. Deught, Du. 
and L. Ger. dygd, Tent. tugend, Ger. all of dugan, Teut. to have 
the power or capacity to do well] 1. Valiant, ftout, undaunted, emis 
nent, noble, It is uſed both of perſons and things. That doughty 
tournament. Spen/er. 2. Now rarely uſed but in burleſque, This 
doughty hiſtorian. Stilling fleet. 

Dov'cnr, adj. [of dough] unſound, not hardened. Unbaked and 
doughy youth. Shakeſpeare. | : ; 

| 8 a port town, and the beſt harbour in the iſle of Man. 
To Doux [from duc] to duck or immerge under water. : 

Dou ck ER [of douck, corrupted from to duck] a bird that ducks or 
dives in the water. The colymbi, duckers or leons are admirably con- 
trived for diving. Ray. ; 

Dovr'LLET, ſoft, tender, nice; whence [in cookery] to dreſs a 
pig, au pere dowillet, Fs... 460g | 

To Dovst, verb a. Juris, of quo, Gr. to go under; but proba- 
bly it is a cant word formed from the ſound. 7obrfon} to put fuddenly 
over head in water. | 

To Dovse, verb neut. to fall ſuddenly into the water. To ſwing 
i th' air or doy/e in water. Hudibras, | | 

Dov'ss r, a ſort of apple. ; | | f 

Do'waBLz [in law] having a right to be, or capable of being en- 

owed. | 
l Dowackx [douairitre, of douaire, Fr. a dowry] 1. A widow en- 
dow'd, or who enjoys her dower. It is unnatural tor a dowager to be 
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time of marriage gave his wife for her dower. 


DOW 


an enemy to our conſtitution. Addiſin. 2. A title chiefly applied to 
the widows of kings, princes and noblemen. 
Princeſs dowager, | 
And widow to prince Arthur. Shakeſpeare, | 
Dow'vy, a ſwarthy, groſs woman. Johnſon fays it is an awk- 
ward, ill-dreſs'd, inelegant woman. Dido, a do vd, Cleopatra, a 
gipſy Shakeſpeare. They doat on dowwdies and deformity. Dryden. 
Do'wrr, Do'wery, or Do'wry [douarre, Fr. in common law, or, 


| according to Caſaubou, of Jwpor, Gr.] 1. ſignifies two things, viz. 


1. That portion which a wife brings to her huſband, His wife 
brought in dower Cilicia's crown. Dryden. 2. That which ſhe has of 
her huſband after marriage is ended, if ſhe outlives him. In dower to 
his mother-in-law. Bacon. 3. The gifts of a huſband to his wife. 
Aſk me never ſo much dowery and gift, and I will give it. Geneſis. 4. 


._ Endowment, gift. 


How rich a dow”'r | 
Doſt thou within this dying fleſh inſpire, Dawies, 
Do wen RD, adj. [of dower] portioned, furniſhed with a dowery. 
Dower'd with our curſe. Shakeſpeare. | 
Do'werLEss [of drawer] being without a portion. "Thy dowerleſs 
daughter. Shakeſpeare. | 
Down [in geography] the capital of a county of the ſame name, 
in the province of Ulſter in Ireland. 
 Do/wnnam, a market town of Norfolk, ſo called from its ſituation 
among the hills. It has a bridge over the great Ouſe, and is 89 miles 
from London. 
Do'wxnTon, or Do'NcxEToON, a borough town of Wiltſhire, plea- 
fantly ſituated on the river Avon. It is 84 miles from London, and 


ſends two members to parliament. 


Dowsy Bill [among the Jews] a bill which the bridegroom at the 

| Do'wLas, a fort of coarſe linen cloth, made in Sileſia and like- 
wiſe in France. Dowlas, filthy dowlas. Shakeſpeare. 

Down, prep. [bune, Sax. duun, Su. duhus, O. Ger. now only uſed 

when any one is fuddled} 1. Along a deſcent, from a higher to a 


lower place. Down hill. Shakeſpeare. 2. Towards the mouth of a 
river. Convey'd down the river. Knolles. 


Down, adv. 1. On the ground, from the height at which any thing 
was to a lower fituation. Down they fell. Milton 2. Tending towards 
the ground. 3. Out of fight, below the horizon. The moon is 
dba. Shakeſpeare. 4. To an entire maceration. Continued to be 


boiled drwn. Arbuthnot. 5. Into diſgrace, into declining reputation. 
Preach'd up but acted down. South. 6. It anſwers to up. Here and 


there wander up and down. Pſalms. 
Dow, inter. 1. It denotes an exhortation to deſtroy or demoliſh. 


Down with them all. Shakeſpeare. 2. A contemptuous threat. Down, 
down to hell. Shakeſpeare. | 


Down [to go] to be received, to be reliſned. Bread alone will 
aun. Locle. | £ 5 | 
To Dow x, verb act. [from the prepoſ.] to knock, to ſubdue. 
To down proud hearts that would not willing die. Sidney. 
Down, /«b/t. dun, Dan. duhn, L. Ger. doove, Du. duvet, Fr.] 
1. The fineſt, ſofteſt part of the feathers of a gooſe, &c. Down beds. 
Locke. 2. Any thing that ſooths or ſoftens. Thou boſom ſoftneſs, 


| down of all my cares. Southern. 3. Soft wool or hair. The firſt 


| doxwn began to ſhade his face, Dryden. 


Down, /ub/. a ſoft woolly ſubſtance growing on the tops of thiltles, 


Sc. that wing the ſeeds. Down of thiſtle. Bacon. 

Dowx, /«b/t. [of duno, Sax. an hill, duynen, Du. dimen, L. Ger. 
dures, Fr. all of dun, Celt.] 1. A large open plain. On the downs 
we ſee near Wilton fair. S:4ney. 2. A hill, an elevation of ſtone or 
ſand, which the ſea gathers and forms along its banks. This ſenſe is 
very rare. Hills afford pleaſant proſpects, as the downs of Suſſex. 


Kay. 


Do'wncasT, a. [of down and cat]! bent down to the ground. 
Downcaft look. Sidney. | | | 
Do wN r ALL, ſubſt. [of downand fall} 1. Utter ruin, fall from rank. 
Utter downful, South. 2. A ſudden fall, a body of things falling. 
Each downfal} of a flood the mountains Jour: Dryden. 3. Overthrow 
or deſtruction of buildings. Shriek'd for the dowwnfal in a doleful cry. 
Drvden. N | 
Do'wNF ALLEN, part. paſſ. [of down and fall] ruined. The down- 
fallen ſteep cliffs. Carew. | | | 
Do'wncyRED, adj. [of down and gyred] letdown in circular wrin- 
kles. Ungartered and zozvngyred to his ankles. Shakeſpeare. 
Do'wnaiL, ſubft. [of down and hi] declivity, deſcent. 
Do'wnair, adj. declivous, deſcending. Tis downhil all. Dryden. 
Do'wnLookED, adj. [of down and /5ok) having a dejected or 
downcaſt look, ſullen, gloomy. Downlook'd, and with a cuckow on 
her fiſt: Dryden. 2 
8 Do'wnLYixG [of down and /ie] being about the travail of child- 
irth. ks | | 
Do'wxrIGHT, adv. [of dwn and right] 1. Straight down. Cleft 
downright. Hudibras. 2. Plainly, without ceremony. We ſhall chide 


downright, 3 Completely, without ſtopping ſhort. She fell down- 


right into a fit. Arbuthnor. | 

Dowx RIGHT, adj. 1. Plain and clear, open. Downright advice. 
Bacon, 2. Entire, complete. 3. Directly tending to the point, art- 
leſs. Plain downright wiſdom. Ben Fohn/on. 4. Being without cere- 
mony, honeſtly ſurly. His plain downright way. Addiſon. 5. Plain, 
without diſguiſe. - The idolatry was direct and downright. Brown. 

_ Do'wnstTTING, /ub/t. [of down and it] the act of fitting down or 
of going to reſt, repoſe. Thou knoweit my docunſitting. Pſalms. 

'WNWARD, or DowNwarns, adv. [bune-peand, Sax.] 1. From a 
higher ſituatioa towards the lower part. Hills afford pleaſant proſ- 
pects to them that look downwards from them upon the ſubjacent 
countries. Ray. 2. Towards the centre. Carried downward by its 
weight as much as upward by the attraction. Newton. 3. In a courſe 
of lineal deſcent. | 
A ring the count does wear, 
That dowawerd hath ſucceeded in his houſe, 
From. ſon to ſon, ſome four or five deſcents. Shakeſpeare. 

»DownwaxRD, adj. 1. Moving on a declivous plane, tending to the 
centre or to the ground. With downward force. Þ 

being declivous. She lights the downward heaven, and riſes there. 


to ſay] to ſay the hymn called G/oria Patri, &c. 


the mew ſong [c. 5. v.g.) which Dr. Clarke has cited from Mr. M; 


ryden. 2. Bending, + 


DR A 


Dryden. z. Dejected. At the loweſt of my qhabntva- | 
pull'd up — > mg Sidney. 8 4 bought, 1 
Do war [from down] full of, being of the nature of down 
vered with down or nap, as in ſome plants. Downy or velvet 10 
upon their leaves. Bacon, 2. Made 4 down or ſoft feathers, Do 
pillar. Pope. 3. Soft, ſoothing, tender. 7 
Tam'd the rebellious eye 
Of ſorrow, with a ſoft and downy hand. Craſhany, 
Dow, or Dow v, ſubſt. [donaire, Fr. It ſhould 
oer] 1. A portion given with a wife. I could marry this wer, 
for this dowwre. Sidney. Tethys all her waves in aur gives, Sora 
2. A reward paid for a wife. For a dowre a hundred foreſkins* he 
Cooley, 3, A gift, a fortune given. bY. 
To Dowse [douſen, Du.] to give one a flap on the face, ay, 
word. 4 
To Doxo't,0017E, verb neut. [of 9:2, glory, and xe, of , G 


be Writtey 


Doxo'L.ocy [doxologia, It. doxolegie, Fr. of Jotokoyin, of 9 
glory, and xoy®-, of , Gr. to ſay] the aſcription of glory. Wir 
the sck TRR doxologies are, and to whom addreſs' d, I leave d 
examin'd by them, who profeſs to make hat book their rus d 
worſhip. The reader will find a collection of them drawn u 

Dr. Clarke, in his ſeripture-doctrine, p. 430. tho', with reference 
Rev. c. i. v. 5,6. it ſhould not be diſſembled, that the Greet un. 
tax ſeems diſturbed; and that, in the Syriac verſion which * 
more free and eaſy (and which, if I'm not miſtaken, is re ,, 
cient than any of our preſent Greek copies,) the Ay ſhowy 
rather ſeem to be applied to Gop the Farnzx; and © al i 
it in 1 Pet. 3. 18. for it runs thus in the syRIAC; « Buy 
grow in grace, and knowledge of our Logp and Saviour Jeſus Chu, 
and of Gop the Far HER, whoſe [is] the glory, Sc.“ Nor doe; this 
verſion ſtand alone; for Dr. MiLLs obſerves of the fr paſſage, that 
in one ancient Greet MS. the words [unTo Him] are wanting; ty 
reading being, Te ayanroarn®. & M., Wc. And Dr. Clarke ob. 
ſeryes that, in the ſecond text, ſome Greek MSS. add, xai bie nar, 
and of God the Father, to whom glory, &c.—However, St. John 
(without all diſpute) has, in the apocalypfe, deſcribed an ada}; d 
this kind, as made to our Lord in his preſent exalted ftate, by the 
whole creation, Reæwel. c. 5. v.13, and adds, in the next verſe, «thy 
the 4 living creatures (which repreſent the main body of the Chritizy 
church) ſaid amen i. e. expreſſed their aſſent to it; thourh 
I think, whoever carefully confiders the whole ſcerary and receſs d 
that prophetic viſion, will eaſily perceive that a homage of the ſub}. 
nate kind is here exhibited, as paid to Chrift ; whilit the sn 
(and I think alſo the more ſated) worſhip of the church is here appr. 
priated by her and by her elders, to the ons Gop and Fay 
of all c. 4. v. 8, 9, 10. compar'd with c. 5. v. 14. See alſo «wr; df 
Mok, Ed. Lond. p. og. Nor ſhould we overlook that reflection on 


for it is very remarkable, Quo nempe ſefſori throni & agni, una 50115 
QUE, Oc. i. e. to him that fits on the throne, and to the lamb, t 
them TOGETHER, and to them ONLY is aſcribed, &c. „ This, fy 
Mr. Mede, is the form of the ew ſong, which if God ſhall hereaſter 
enable me to underſtand more perfectly, I ſhall perhaps explain it more 
diſtincty and at large: For I have it DeePLY 1MmPREss'D upon my 
mind, that the wHOLE MISTERY of the goſpel worſhip is herein con- 
tain'd.” See alſo Sir Iſaac Newton's Obſervations on Daniel, &, 
p. 262. As to doxologies of a different form and later date, by whon 
_ on what occaſion introduced, ſee Homoustans, Inxovario, 
C. 
Do! x prob. of dooten, Du. to yield or permit willingly] a til, 
a looſe wench. With heigh the doxy over the dale. Shakeſpeare. 
To Doze, verb neut. prob. of duyſelen, Du. to be virtiginous, 0! 
boſen, v. and L. Ger. in the ſame ſenſe ; dyœp, Sax. daes, Du, 
Jobi ſon] to fleep unſoundly, to be ſleepy or inclining to fleep, to 
ſlumber. He happen'd to ge. L'Eftrange. 
To Dozz, verb act. to make ſtupid, to dull. With immoderate 
drinking dozed in his underſtanding. Clarendon, 5 
Do'zer, or Do'sstL. [of doufi] or doift!, Fr. a faucet] a tent vi- 
out a head, to be put into a wound. 
A Do'zen [douzaine, Fr. doxxina, It. docina, Sp. doſiin, Du. Mit! 
zent, Ger.] twelve. By putting twelve units together, we have tit 
complex idea of a dozen. Locke, 5 
J Do'zixkss [of d] ſleepineſs, drowſineſs. A dozine/s in his head 
ocke, 
Do'zy, adj. [of deze] ſleepy, ſluggiſh. Doxzy head. Dryden. 
Ds. is an abbreviation for doctor. | | 
Daa [of dnabbe, Sax. coarſe, or drap, Fr.] a ſort of thick ſtrong 
cloth. | 
Daß [vpabbe, Sax. common, or the refuſe of any thing, vrabbe, 
Du. dirt or mire] a dirty ſlut, a whore. Paultry and proud 3s drah 
in Drury-lane, Pope. 8 
Dras [with mariners] a ſmall topſail. 
Dra'pa [dęagn, Gr.] the herb yellow-creſt. 
A Dra'BLEs [in a ſhip] a ſmall ſail ſet on the bonnet, as the bol, 
net is on the courſe, and only uſed when the courſe and bonnet are 0 
deep enough to clothe the maſt. ; — 46 
e [Sezxpun, Gr. with phyſicians} the eighth part 
ounce, containing 3 ſeruples, or 60 grains. ah 
Dra'cuma [Seaxun, Gr.] a coin among the Grecians and Rom 
value about 7d. 3 gr. our money. 
Movers that do prize their honours 
At a crack d drachm. Shaleſpeare. 
Alſo a weight containing 24. weight, 6 or q 24ths gr. oy 
Bra s or ere dee Heb.] an Hebrew — 
value about 15s. Engliſh. But TavLonx, in his Hebrew Co. ; 
dance, fays, this — to be a gold coin of Daxius the / 
weighing 12 Gerahs, in our money one pound and ee al 
which I may add, that what confirms his ſuppoſition, 15 the 
occurring only in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah.” 
Dk a"co, Lat. a dragon. x ; dragon 
Draco Regius, Lat. a ſtandard, having the picture of 2 
upon it, anciently borne by our kings. r of 
. Laws, certain ſevere — made by Draco, 4 govern the 
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DR A 
, Achenians; whence a ſevere puniſhment for a ſlight offence is 
F | 


s law. | | ; HH; 
— falan, Lat. [in meteorology] a meteor appearing in the 


of a flying dragon. 


termed 


JeaxomT1Gy Gr.] a precious ſtone, ſaid to be taken 


Ps 
Draco NITES 
t of the brain Of 2 dragon. | 
cor (Jeane r g, Gr.] the dragon s ſtone. 


Daaco x TIA, or DRaco'xrIiuu, Lat. [dnaconzia, Sax. ] dragon- 


gr Month [with aſtronomers] the ſpace of time in which 
_ ing from A aſcending _ called caput draconis, i. e. 
2 42 on's head, returns to the ſame. 25 
* deen e, Lat. [with ſurgeons] a kind of ulcer, which eats 
= a nerve itſelf; al ſo a worm bred in the hot countries, which 
"I to many yards length between the ſkin and the fleſh. 
. acuncULUs Hortenſis, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb dragon's- 
on. | 
op Wy; for DR EAD [or the pret. of to dread] The drad dan- 
Spenſer. 
LE 1 Du. lees, dnabbe, dnop, Sax. 
-aſh for hogs. 
wy — Jo arg their fill, 
| Huſks draf to drink and ſwill. Ben Jobnſon. 
Dar Y [draffigh, Du.] filthy, dreggy, worthleſs. | 
To Drac, verb act. dna gan, Sax. Braga, Su.] 1. To draw, hale 
or trail along the ground by main force. Prag d by the cords. Den- 
ham, 2. 10 draw a thing that is burthenſome, and from which one 
cannot diſengage himſelf. Drag'd a lingering life. Dryden. 3. To 


dirty] any refuſe, 


drag me at his chariot wheels. Stulling fleet. 4. To pull about with 
violence and ignominy. Beaten and drag'd in fo barbarous a manner 
that he hardly eſcaped. Clarendon. 5. Lo pull roughly and forcibly. 
The weight of my misfortunes drag d you down. Dryden. | 
To Dr ac, verb neut. to hang ſo low as to trail or grate on the 
ground, Dragging chains. Dryden. A door is ſaid to drag, when by 
its ill hanging on its hinges, the bottom edge of the door rides in its 
ſweep upon the floor. Moxon. | | OF 
Daa [bnag, Sax. Dregg?, Dn 1. A ſort of hook, or an in- 
frument with hooks to catch hold of things under water. Take it up 
with a drag-hook. Walton. 2. A net drawn along the bottom of the 
water, Drags in the deep. Dryden. 3. A kind of car drawn by the 
hand, The dog is made ſomewhat like a low car; it is uſed for the 
carriage of timber, and drawn by the handle by two or more men. 
Maron. 4. {with hunters] the tail of a fox. | 5 | 
Drac-Net [ dnæg- nec, Sax. treck-net, Du.] a draw or ſweep fiſh- 
ing-net. . | 5 
1 ax r- Cum ¶ corrupted of Tragacantha ] gum. dragon vul- 
arly. | | | 
; . ax, an interpreter in the eaſtern countries, whoſe office is 
to facilitate commerce between the orientals and occidentals; alſo an 
interpreter in the 7 wr4:/- court. | | 
V. B. The immediate derivation of the word is, as Gol ius obſerves, 
from targama, Arab. to tranſlate out of one language into another; 
tio as the ARaBic, CHaLDer, HEBREw and SYRIAC, are all ſiſter- 
languages, we often find one and the ſame word, with ſome little va- 
nation, occur in all; and, by the way, from a verb of the ſame root 
i; the Jewiſh TAR GUM derived. | 
Dxacs, wood or timber ſo joined together, that as they ſwim they 
can bear a burden or load of ſame ſort of wares down a river. 
one [a ſea term] whatſoever hangs over ſhip, or hinders her 
ing. | | 
To Draccie, verb af. [of dnagan, Sax.] to drag, draw, or 
| — . the dirt, to make dirty by dragging on the ground. Draggled 
amſel. Gay. i | 
10 . verb neut. To become dirty by dragging on the 
ground, His dragg/ing tail hung in the dirt. Hudibras. | 
Di4'cium, barb. Lat. [in old records] drag, a coarſer fort of 
bread-corn. | 3 . 
Daa'oma, Lat. [ie, Gr.] a handful, a gripe. 
Daacuis, Gr. as much as can be taken up with two fingers. 
Dra'con, Fr. and Sp. [dragone, It. draco, Lat. dragam, Port. 
dnacca, Sax. draeck, Du. dracke, Ger. ] 1. A kind of winged ſerpent, 
that with age grows to a monſtrous bigneſs. It is very much cele- 
brated in romantic writers of the middle age. A lonely Dragon. 
latepeare. 2. Applied to a fierce and violent man or woman. 3. 
A conſtellation near the north pole. 4. [dracunculus, Lat.] a plant 
Whoſe leaves are like thoſe of arum, only that they are divided into 
many parts, and the ſtalk is ſpotted. Miller. | 
The Dragon in the ArocaLYPst, with /even heads, and ten horns, ſig- 
nies, according to Sir Iſaac Newton, the whole Roman empire, 
while it continued ENTIRE; becauſe it was ENTIRE, when the pro- 
paecy was given; and the BBA ST [of ſeven heads and ten horns] 
vt, John conſiders not till the empire became divided; and then he puts 
the dragon for the empire of the GREEKs, and the Beaſt for the em- 
pre of the LaTinNs, Negra Ob/ervations on Daniel and Apocalypſe, 
P. 277—284. See BrasT, CalusT#, and CROISADE, compared 
with Revelat. c. 12. v. 17, 18. and c. 13. v. 1-18. | 
RAGONS may juſtly be ſuppoſed to be imaginary monſters, vi. 
ens with wings, a long tail and legs; but whether there be any 
ach dragons in nature or not, it is certain there are in heraldry, as 
appears by the family of South-land in Kent, which bears Or a dragon 
2 with wings inverted vert, on a chief gules, 3 ſpears heads ar- 


> 15505 (of dragon] a little dragon. Many dragonets his fruit- 


Henſer. 


Daa'conrLy [of dragen and a fierce fly that ſtings. Delicate 
coloured 3 2 1 . - 
Daa'contsy 


Matzen, [of dragon] dragonlike. A cloud that's dragoni/h. 


Draco | £ | . 
like Tr A in dragon and like] fiery, furious. He fights 2 
RAGON-Wore, the 


* herb ſerpentary or viper's bugloſs. 


draw along contemptuouſly as a thing unworthy to be carried. To 


pn [in heraldry] fignifies the lower part of the beaſt to 
* 34. 


D R A 


to be a dragon, as. a Jin  dragarnt ſignifies the upper half of a lion 
and the other half going off like the Finder rt 5 a dragon. 

Knights of the Order of the Dx A , an order of knighthood, ſound- 
ed by Sigiſmund, emperor of Germany, anne 1417, upon the con- 
demnation of John Huſs, and Jerome of Prague. 

Da acon's Beams [with architects] two Rrong braces which ſtand 
under a breaſt· ſummer, and meet in an angle on the ſhoulder of the 
king-piece. | | | | 

DRAGON“ Blood 8 Sax. ] the gum or reſin of the tree 
called draco arbor, ſo called, from the falſe opinion of the dragon's 
combat with the elephant. Dragon's blood is a reſin, moderately 
heavy, friable and duſky red, but of a bright ſcarlet when powder- 
ed. One fort is very compact, another leſs compact, and leſs pure, 
called common dragon's blood; a third ſort is tough and viſcous, and 
of a blood colour, and in keeping it grows hard like the firſt. Four 
vegetables afford dragon's blood: one is a tall tree in the Canaries, 
the ſanguis draconis exſudates from the cracks of the bark, in the 
2 heats. Another grows to ſix or eight feet high in the iſland of 

ava, where the reſin is extracted from the fruit, about the ſize of a 
hazel-nut, by boiling. A third is a tall tree in New Spain, and a 
true ſanguis draconis flows from the trunk. The fourth grows in 
Java, and has a red bark; its trunk and large branches yield a reſi- 
nous juice, which ſeems to be our fineſt ſort of dragon's blood. Hill. 

Dracon's Head. 1. A plant. It hath a labiated flower reſem- 
bling a dragon's head. 2. [With aſtronomers] a node or point, in 
which the orbit of the moon interſects the orbit of the earth, or the 
ecliptic, as ſhe is aſcending from the ſouth to the north. 0 

Dracon's Head [in heraldry] is the tawny colour in the eſcutcheon 
of ſovereign princes, | S 
 Dracon's Stone, a precious ſtone. | oy | 

Dk acon's Tail [with aſtronomers] a point in the ecliptic, oppoſite 
to the dragon's head, which the moon interſects in deſcending from 
north to ſouth. - | if We | 
Dx aAcON“ Tail [in heraldry] is the murrey colour in the eſcutcheon 
of ſovereign princes. | 
DAO“ Tree, a ſpecies of palm-tree. It is common in the Ma- 
deira and Canary Iſlands, and from it is ſuppoſed that the dragon's 
blood is obtained. Miller. | 

Dracoo'n [probably of dragon, becauſe at firſt they were as de- 
ſtructive to the enemy as dragons, dragon, Fr. and Sp. dragene, It. 
dragam, Port. dragem, Ger. to carry. Johnſon] a ſoldier who fights 
ſometimes on horſeback, and ſometimes on foot. Two regiments of 
dragoons ſuffer d much. Taler. | 

_ To Dracoo'n [from the ſubſt.] to harraſs, by abandoning a place 
to the rage of ſoldiers. | 

Deny to have your free- born toe, 
Dragoon d into a wooden ſhoe. Prior. | 

| Drain (of dnane, or dnene, Sax. or of trainer, Fr. to draw] 2 

Water-courſe, gutter or ſink, If your drains be deep, fling-in ſtones; 
Mortimer. | | | 

To Drain, verb af. [of vnanan, Sax. or trainer, Fr.] 1. To 
draw off waters gradually. Salt water drain'4 through veſſels. Bacon. 
2. To empty, by draining gradually away what a thing contain 
by furrows, ditches, &c. Comets muſt have ararir'd off all their 
fluids. Cheyne. 3. To make quite dry. Waſh your bottles; but do 
not drain them. Swift. WT =o . 

DrainaBLE [of drain] that may be drained. 1 

Drake [of draco, Lat. dracon, Fr.] 1. A ſort of ſmall cannon. 
Shot made at them by a couple of drakes. Clarendon. 2. A male- 
duck. The duck ſhould hide her eggs from the drake. Mortimer. 

Duck and Drake, a ſort of play with a flat pebble, oiſter-ſnell, 
tile, &c. thrown ſo as to ſkim on the ſurface of the water. 

| To make Ducks and Drakes of one's Money, to ſquander it away 
with little thought, as if thrown on the water in that manner. 

Dram, or DRAchu [q ax, Gr.] 1. An apothecaries weight, the 

8th part of an ounce, in avoirdupoiſe weight one 16th. Weighing 
ſeven drams. Bacon, 2. A imall piece of money among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. 3. Any ſmall quantity; proverbially. A 
dram of ſweet is worth a pound of ſour. Spenſer. 4. Such a quantity 
of ſpirituous liquors as is drank at once. Every dram of brandy. 
Swift. 5. Diſtilled liquors, ſpirits. From the ſtrong fate of drams 
if thou get free. Pope. | 

Dra'ma, Lat. [de, Gr.] a play, either comedy or tragedy, is a 
compoſition either in proſe or verſe, that conſiſts not in the bare reci- 
tation, but in the a&ual repreſentation of an action, in which ſuch 
rules are to be obſerved, as make the repreſentation probable. Our 
drama's are tragedies, comedies, and farces: for thoſe groteſk en- 
tertainments, which have been lately introduced and brought on the 
ſtage, ſcarce deſerve the name of drama's, or dramatic orman- 
ces. Many rules Ariſtotle drew from Homer, which he fitted to the 

drama, Dryden. + 

Drama'Tical, or Drama'ric [dramatique, Fr. drammatico, It. 
dramatico, Sp. dramaticus, Lat. dear, Gr.] of or pertaining to 

acts, eſpecially thoſe of a ſtage-play, repreſented by action, not nar- 
rative. In the great dramatic poem of nature, is a neceflity of intro- 
ducing a God. Bentley. | . 

Drama'tic Poem, a poem or compoſure deſigned to be ated on 
the ſtage, 9 an action, not narrative. 

Adive Dramatic Poetry, is when the perſons are every where 

brought upon the theatre to act their own parts. 

Drama'Ticailly [of dramatical] after the 
plays, by repreſentation, not narratively. 
' dramatically, partly ſimply. Dryden. 
Drama'TisT [of drama] the author of a dramatic performance, 
The praiſes of the great dramatiſt. Burnet. 
Dra'Na, barb. Lat. [old deeds] a drain or water-courſe. 
Dx ans, the pret. of drink. See To Drink. 
Daaxx, /ub/t. Among farmers, a term applied to wild oats, which 
never fail to over-run worn out lands. 
Dear, or Dras [drap, Fr.] cloth, woollen-clotb. 
DRAP DE BERRY, A fort of frize or thick cloth, firſt made in the 
county of Berry in France. | | 
To Dxarz, verb neut. [drap, Fr. drapus, low Lat.] 1. To make 
1 cloth. 
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Goth. The clothier might rape necordingly, Bacon. 2. To fati- 
rize or jeer 1 Fr. It is uſed in this ſenſe by the innovator 
Temple, whom robody has imitated. Johnſon] But; if I am not miſ- 
taken, dwirr alſo uſes it. a | | 
DA“ PER [dra pier, Fr.] a ſeller of cloth, as a woollen-draper, a 
linnen draper. Cloth in a draper's ſhop. Boyle. : , 

Dra'Ptrs were incorporated. anno 143 , in the reign of king 
Henry VI. Their armorial enſigns are three clouds radiated pro- 
per, each adorned. with a treble crown or. The creſt on a helmet 


and torce, a ram lodged as the ſecond attired. The ſupporters two 


Hons as the laſt pe/lete#. The motto, To God only be honour and glory. 


Their hall is in Throckmorton-ftreet. 


Dra'eery [draperie, Fr.] 1. The cloth-trade. Clothwork ſtatutes 
for the maintenance of pery. Bacon. 2. Cloth, woollen-ſtutts. 
Drapery ware. Arbuthnot. 

Drayery [draperie, Fr. draperia, It. in painting, ſculpture, &c.] 
a work in which the clothing of any human figure is repreſented, the 
dreſs of a picture or ſtatue, Painters in their draperies. Prior. 

Thus the ingenious author of the FapLE of Cenres, in Engliſh 


verſe, when ſpeaking of the opinions, pleaſures, &c. which lay wait 


for us in the F1R8T cov of life, ſays, 
| Thick as bright atoms in the ſolar ray, 
Diverſe their pxar'sy, and profuſely gay. 
DRA PET, Aab. [drap, Fr.] cloth, coverlet. 
| Many tables fair diſpread, e 
And ready dight with drapets feaſtival. Spenſer. 


Ds a'sTiC, adj. [of Searine., Gr. active, briſk] it is uſed of a 


medicine, a purge that operates quickly and briſkly, as jalap, ſcam- 
mony, and the ſtronger purges | | | 
Dua, pret. [of to drive] Thro' his navel drave the pointed 
death. Pope. Di eh ane eng 

Draven [corruptly written for Drape ; which ſee] refuſe, ſwill. 


; "Tis old but true, ſtill ſwine eat all the draugh. Shakeſpeare. 


Dravenr [vnohr, Sax. trait, Fr. dreet, Dan.] 1. The reſem- 
blance of a thing drawn with a pencil, pen, &c. repreſentation by 
picture. The happy draught ſurpaſſed the image in her mind. Dryden. 
2. Delineation, ſketch. The firſt rude draught of virtue. South. 3. 
A picture drawn. In man we have the draught of his hand. South, 
4. The copy of a writing. | 

Dravenrt [ofvnaxan, Sax. ] 1. Pertaining to drawing; as, draught- 
horſes. 2. The act of drawing carriages. Oxen for all ſorts of 
draught. Temple. z. The quality of being drawn. The wheel- 
plough of the eaſieſt Jraught. Mortimer. 

Dravcar, or DrarrT [in architecture] the figure of an intended 
building, deſcribed on paper, wherein is laid down, by ſcale and com- 
paſs, the ſeveral diviſions or partitions of the apartments, rooms, 


doors, paſſages, conveniencies, &c. in their due proportion. 


Dravcar [in navigation] the quantity of water which a ſhip 
draws when ſhe is afloat, or the number of fect and inches under- 
water, when laden. Deep in her draught. Dryden. 


Daa vont [in military affairs] a detachment of ſoldiers drawn off 


from the main army. A draught of forces would leſſen the number. 

Addiſon. | | 

Dzxavcnr [bnoge, Sax] a houſe of office, bog-houſe, neceſſary- 

houſe. | . 
Dxauchr Trait, Fr.] 1. The act of drinking. I drank it off 

at a draught. Savift. 2. A potion, or what a perſon drinks at once. 


Inclination to take a ſmall araughr. Boyle. 3. Liquor drank for plea- 
ſure. The pernicious draught. Prior. 4. The act of ſweeping with 


a net. The draught of a pond. Hale. 5. The act of ſhooting with 
a bow. At one draught of his bow. Camden. 6. A diverſion in 
war, the act of diſturbing the main deſign, perhaps ſudden attack. 
Drawing ſudden draughrts upon the enemy. Spenſer. 7. A fink or 
drain. Caſt out into the draught. St. Matthew. 5 
Da auch [in trade] an allowance in weighing commodities. 
Davor [in exchange] a bill drawn by a merchant, payable by 
another on whom it is drawn. | WS 
Dravcar [zratta, It.] a pull or tug. 2 | | 
DravcnT-Houst [of draught Bas houſe] a draught or houſe 
where ſoil is depoſited. They brake down the houſe of Baal, and 
made it a draught-houſe. 2 Kings, | | 
Dravenr-Hooks [with gunners] large iron hooks fixed on the 
cheeks of a cannon-carriage on each fide. _ 


DravucuTs, only uſed in the plur. a game called tables, and re- 


ſembling cheſs ; alſo [fraiti, Fr.] harneſs for drawing horſes. 

To Draw, irr. verb act. pret. Drew ; part. paſſ. Drawn [tirer, 
Fr. tirare and trarre, It. dtaga, trage, Dan. vnaxan, Sax. trecken, 
Du. eraho, Lat.] 1. To pull or tug along, not to carry. Bring ropes 


to the city, and we will raw it into the river. 2 Samuel. 2. Io pull 


forcibly, to pluck. He could not draw the dagger out of his belly. 
Judges. 3. To bring by violence, to drag. Draw you before the 
judgment ſeats. James. 4. To raiſe out of a deep place. They 
arew up Jeremiah with cords. Jeremiah. 5. To ſuck. Sucking and 
drawing the breaſt. Wiſeman. 6. To attract. Salt draweth blood. 
Bacon. 7. To inhale. Where I firſt 4rew air. Milton. 8. To take 
from any thing, holding or containing it. They drew out the ſtaves 
of the ark. 2 Chronicles. g. To take from a caſk, The wine of 
life is drazr. Shakeſpeare. 10. To pull a ſword from the ſheaths. I 
will draw my ſword. Exodus. 11. To let out a liquid. Without 
drawing one drop of blood. Wiſeman. 12. To take bread out of the 
oven. 'The batch is drawn. Mortimer. 13. To uncloſe, to ſlide 
curtains back. Draa aſide the curtains. Shakeſpeare. 14. To cloſe 
or ſpread them back. Drawing the curtain, that the candle might 


- not complain of her bluſhing. Sidney. 1 5: To extract. Spirits by 
e 


diſtillation may be drawn out of vegetable juices. Cheyne. 16. To 
procure as an agent cauſe. 'To draw on himſelf death. Locke. 17. 
To produce as an efficient cauſe. Ib draw money to him by the 
ſale of the product. Locke, 18. To convey ſecretly. They drew 
themſelves more weſterly. Ra/eigh. 19. To protract, to lengthen. 
How long her face is drawn, how pale her look. Shakeſpeare, 20. 
To utter lingeringly. Or drew, or ſeem'd to draw a dying groan, 
Dryden. 21. To repreſent by picture or imagination. 

15 He falls to ſuch peruſal of my face, | 

K As he would draw it. Shakeſpeare, 


in, and deceived them. South. 40. To draw off; to extract by diſti. 


; to retire, to retreat. To draw of by degrees, and not to come 


lot or chance drawn. | 


nued together by a draw-bridge. Carew. 


their chace contrary, 7. e. up the wind inſtead of down. 


DRA 


22, To take a card out of the pack, to take a lot. He hae 
black. Dryden. 23. To form F repreſentation. Tran, — Fats 
ing his picture. Dryden. 24. To derive, to have from Ben 
cauſe or donor. From the Egyptians drew the rudiments of C il 
Temple. 25. To deduce as from premiſes or poſtulates eee 
events drawn the uſual inſtruction. Temple. 26. To imp! e 
duce as a conſequence or inference. The intermediate 10 1 
draw in the concluſion. Locke. 27. To allure or entice. To on 
others to his purpoſe. Hayward. 28. To lead as a motive "R 
—_ e cauſe, 
hich to the ſtream the crowding people 4 
29. To perſuade, to follow. Orpheus han Ga Shake fear 
To induce, to perſuade. The Engliſh 4rew them in to d 1 
them. Davies. 31. To win, to gain; taken from cards 
This ſeems a fair deſerving, and muſt d me 
That which my father loſes. Shakeſpeare, 
32. To receive, to take up. | 
If every ducat in fix thouſand ducats 
Were in ſix parts, and every part a ducat, 
IT would not draw them, I would have my bond. Shakej 
33. To exort, to force, Drew ſighs and groans. Dryden. 4's 
wreſt, to diſtort, Drawing the ſcriptures to your fantaſies. Wis 1 
35. 'To compoſe, to form in writing. I will 4raw a bill of — 
ties. Shakeſpeare. 36. To withdraw from judicial notice. mrs 
action. Shakeſpeare. 37. To embowel, to take out the entrail 
Draw your poultry. King. 38. To draw in; to apply to an : 
poſe by diſtortion or violence. Draw in the flowing reins, Go, go 
To draw in; to inveigle, to entice. Faithleſs miſcreants agg 


well anon 


lation. Authors who have drawn = the ſpirits of thei 
ſhould lie ſtill. Aadiſon. 41. To path. ; 5 drain out bs —— 
Never to be pulled out till you draw of a great quantity. Marins. 
42. To draau off; to withdraw. It draws mens minds off from bitter. 
nels. Addiſon. 43. To draw on; to occaſion, to invite. War which 
his ee draws on. Hayward. 44. To draw on; to cauſe, u 
bring by degrees. Draau on the conſideration of the nice controxer. 
ſies. Boyle. 45. To draw over; to raiſe and bring over in a ſtil. Ci 
of wormwood drawn over with water in a limbec. Boyle, 46, 7, 
draw over; to perſuade to revolt. Drawn over by fear. Adin 
47. To draw out; to protract. Virgil has drawn out the rules of ii. 
lage and planting into two books. Addiſon. 48. To draw wt; to 
call to action, to range. Draw out a file. Dryden, 49. To aray 
out; to extract or pump out by inſinuation. Philoclea, to gay 
out more, ſaid, I have often wonder'd how ſuch excellencies 
ſhould be. Sidney. 50. To draw out ; to range in battle. The next 
time he is drawn out, the challenger may be poſted near him. Calli. 
51. To draw up; to form in order of battle. The lord Bernard dre 
up ina large field. Clarendon. 52. To draw up; to form in writing, 
to contrive. To draw up the ſcenary of a play. Dryden. 
To Draw, verb neut. 1. To do the office of a beaſt of draught, 
Hath not drawn in the yoke. Deuteronomy. 2. To act as a weight, 
The particular braſs may not draw too much. Aadiſon. 3. To fhrnk, 
to contract. That water will ſhrink or draav into leſs room. Bac. 
4. To advance, to make progreſſion. Draav ye near hither, 1 San, 
5. To draw a ſword, Drew to defend him. Shaky/peare. b. To 
practiſe the art of delineation. Skill in drawing. Locke, 7. To make 
a ſore run by attraction. 8. To retire, to retreat a little. The Scots 
drew a little back to a more convenient poſt. Clarendon. 9. To draw 


to an open rupture. Collier. 10. To draw on; to advance, to ap- 
proach. The fatal day draws on. Dryden. 11. To draw up; to have 
troops formed into regular order. | 

To Draw [a fea term] a ſhip is ſaid to draw much water, accord- 
ug to the number of feet ſhe ſinks into it, as ſhe draws 12 or 15 feet 
of water, 


Draw, /ub/t. [from the verb] 1. The act of drawing. 2. The 


Draw-Back [of draw and back, in traffic] a rebate or diſcount a- 
lowed the merchant on exportation of goods, which paid duty in- 
wards; alſo money paid back for ready payment, or upon any other 
account. In poundage and draw-backs 1 loſe half my rent. Swift. 

Dzaw-BrIDGE [of draw and bridge] a bridge made to be draw 
up or let down, uſually before the gate of a town or caſtle. Cont 


Dkaw Gear, an harneſs or furniture for draught-horſes for cath 
waggon, &c. . | or 
Draw Latches [old ſtatute] night-thieves, Robert's men. 
Draw Net, a net for catching the larger ſort of fowl. ; 
To Draw a Bill of Exchange, is to write it, ſign it, and give it 
to the perſon who has already paid the value or contents of 1t. 
Dra'wer [from draw] 1. One employed ro bring water from ? 
well. The drawer of thy water. Deuteronomy. 2. One who draws 
liquors from a caſk. Let the drawers be ready. Ben Jobuſau. 3. 
That which has the power of attraction. Fire is a great draw 
Swift. 4. A box in a caſe, out of which it may be drawn at plea. 
ſure. Drawer of a cabinet. Locke. 5. In the plural, the lower paſt 
- 4 man's dreſs. They go ſtark naked without ſhirt or 4, 
cle. 

Dr a'winc, ſub. [from draw, with painters] the repreſentation of 
Ws of any body, or ſubſtance, drawn with a pencil. 
: RawixG [a hunting term] is the beating the buſhes, Oc. after 
n. | 
D&awine 4miſs [with hunters] is when hounds hit the ſcent of 


Drawing on the Shot [a hunting term] is when the hounds touch 
the ſcent, and draw on till they hit on the ſame ſcent. 

Daa wind- oo [of draw and room] 1. The room in which com 
pany aſſembles at court. Words ſpoken of you in the ig, 
Pope. 2. The company aflembled there. 3 

Daawine Table, an inſtrument with a frame to hold a feet 
royal paper for drawing draughts of fortifications, Oc. _ 

To Draw, verb neut. to utter a thing in a flow, driveling mare” 

| 'Then mount the clerks, and in one lazy tone, 
Through the long heavy page draw on, Fee 4, 


| give it 


| from 2 
0 draws 
fm. 3 
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wer paſt 
trage. 
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D R E 


1 out one's Words, to ſpeak leizurely and lazily. 
wu, [irr. part. paſ- of draw] 1. Gathered, accumulated. 
o_ as drawn together. Clarendon. 2. It denotes equal, 
An 3 arty takes his own ſhare. A drawn game. Addiſon. 
_ h. a {word drawn. What art thou drawn among thoſe heart- 
s Made Shakeſpeare. 4. Open, put aſide. A curtain drawn. Dry- 
ſeſs kinds. Eviſcerated, or embowelled. A drawn fox. Shakeſpeare. 
A as by a motive. The Iriſh will be drawn to the Engliſh. 


Spenſer, 
Lat. 


To De AW 


Drawn wells are ſeldom dry. = 

Puteus fi hauriatur melior evadit, Gr. ®georra ayr\upre HN 

121, Motion, uſe, and exerciſe, improves every thing, Wa- 

= Y hen they ſtagnate, become putrid. The air, if not agitated by 

por . is unwholeſome, if not peſtilential. Every inſtrument of 

flee! or diſuſed, grows ruſty : but above all, the minds of men, if 

t uſed and exerciſed, will relax and ſuffer. 

100 aw-WELL [of draw and well] a deep well, out of which wa- 
* by a long rope or chain. Grew uſes it. 

” ey or Dxay-carT [dnag, Sax.) a brewer's cart, on which 

de beer is carried. Brought into the field upon his dray-cart. Ad. 


3 [of dray and horſe] a horſe which draws a dray. 
The elephant and the dray-horſe. T atler. | 

Y-MAN 
5 and mechanics. South. ; h 

Deay-PLoUGH [of dray and plough) a particular ſort of plough. 
The dray-plough is the beſt in winter for miry clays. Mortimer. 
© DxvyToN, a market-town of Salop, 14 miles from Shrewſbury, 
and 118 from London. : 185 
Das ZEL, ſalſt. [perhaps corrupted from draſſel, the ſcum or droſs 
of human nature; or from aręſaſſe, Fr. a whore. Johnſon] a low, 
worthleſs wretch. : „ | | 

As the devil uſes witches, 

To be their cully for a ſpace ; 

That when the time's expired the draze/s _ 

For ever may become his vaſſals.  Hudibras. - 

To Dre ap, verb act. [of dnædan, Sax, or Jugw, Gr.] to fear ex- 
ceſſively. Thoſe who muſt dread it, muſt in a little time en- 
counter. Wake. 

To DREAD, verb neut. to 
afraid of them. Deuteronomy. | 

| Do well, and DR RAD no ſhame, 

The meaning of this proverb is, that a man who acts upon a 
feady and reſolute principle of jusTiCE and HonouR, and not out of 
fear, intereſt, or ſhame, need never be apprehenſive of the conſe- 
quences. - | 


Dana, fal. [bnev, Sax.) 1. Great fear, affright. The dread of 


ſtand in fear. Dread not, neither be 


every beaſt. Geneſis, 3. The perſon or thing feared, the cauſe of 
terror. To thee, our deareſt dread. Prior: 3 | 

DaEAb, adj. [ppzxd, of dhihx, or opuben, Sax. lord] 1. Terrible, 
dreadful. The deep dread bolted thunder. Shakeſpeare. 2. Vene- 
nble in the higheſt degree. gs heres | 
| The ſummoning archangels to proclaim 

Thy dread tribunal. Milton. | „„ 
3. A word uſed in the royal title; as, dread ſovereign, which is by 
no means taken from dread, fear, awe, or reverence, as is generally 
ſuppoſed. Though John/on ſays. this ſeems to be the meaning of 
that controverted phraſe, aread majeſty. Some of the old acts of par- 
lament are ſaid, in the preface, to be metuendi//imi regis, our dread ſo- 
vereign's, | Fae 

Dar abER [of dread} one that lives in great fear. The great dread- 
er; of popery. Swift. | | | 

REA'DFUL [drædpul, Sax,] caufing dread, terrible, frightful. 
Dreadful as thy hate. Granwille. h 

Daza'devLLY [of dreadful] terribly, frightfully, 
doth areadfuliy accuſe. Dryden. | 

DrsADbrulxEss [of greadful] a quality, Ec. to be dreaded, fright- 
fulneſs. The dreadfiuine/s of the day in which they ſhall be tried. 
Hakengell. 

Daea'piesxEss [of dreadlejs} fearleſſneſs, undauntedneſs. Danger 
was a Cauſe of dreadleſne/s. Sidney. 

Drta'pLess [of dread] fearleſs, undaunted, free from terror. 
dpenſer and Milton ule it. Eg 
Derau, [traum, Ger. droom, Du. drom, Dan. droem, Su. but Me- 
ne Caſaubon derives it of deaf, Gr. or of dneam, Sax. melody or 
Jy. The comedy of life, dreams being as plays, are a repreſenta- 
uon of ſomething that does not really happen. This is with more 
V2enutty than truth. Fohn/ſon] 1. The acting of the imagination in 
lleep, Terrible dreams. Shakeſpeare. 2. An idle fancy, a wild con- 
cit, Every dream, each buz, each fancy. Shakeſpeare. 

; It is a true Dxzam that is ſcen waking, | 
2 is ealy to find out the meaning of a thing that is plain and 
ent. 5 

Daraus [with the ancients] were ſubordinate deities, attendants 
on ſlumber, and were repreſented as children, with wings, in an atti- 
tude ready to fly at the firſt ſignal. | 

To REAM, irr. verb neui. pret. and part. paſſ. DREAMED [drom- 
ner, Dan, drocma, Su. droomen, Du. tracum, Ger.] 1. To have the 
repreſentation of ſomething in ſleep. Dreaming is the having of ideas, 
Wiilit the outward ſenſes are lp ; not ſuggeſted by an external ob- 
5 or known occaſion, nor under the rule and conduct of the under- 
r lecke. 2. Lo think, to imagine. He never dreamt of the 
ins Burnet, 3. To think idly. They dream on in ,a- conſtant 
Courſe of reading. Locke. 4. Jo be ſluggiſh, to idle. Why does An- 

dream out his hours? Shaksſpeare. | 
% Daran, werb ad. to ſee in a dream. Dreamt the future 
fright. . Dryden. | 

= AMER, 1, One who dreams, one who has fancies in his ſleep. 
Drea — — nag 2. An idle, a ts 6 op: 
e . e . 4 — 
1 . 3. A mope, a perſon loſt in wild ima 

An idle dreamer, 


Who leaves the pie, and naws the ſtreamer. 
+ A ſuggand, an idler. ow , 


Day and night 


Prior. 


[of dray and man] one that attends a dray. Coblers, 


life. Rogers. 


evil. Rogers, 2. Habitual fear, awe. The dread of you ſhall be upon 


DRE 
Daz'amine, adj. [from drtam] flothful. 


Dzt#"amincLY, adv. [of dreaming] ſlothfully. 1 ; 
Dzr#'amixncxess, ſlothfulneſs, 1 of acting as if in a dream; 


Dax'auLkss, adj. [of dream] Nameleſs 


and dreamleſs. Camden. | 
Dara, did dream; See To DEAN. 

Da EAR ung or dneonhc, Sax.] dreary, mournful, 
A drear and dying ſound. . Milton. 

DrE'artyeaD 


ng without dreams. 


diſmal. 


[of dreary] horror, diſmalneſs ; now obſolete. 


Hideous ſhape of dreari head. Spenſer. 


RE'ARMENT [of dreary] 1. Sorrow, melancholy, 
Your doleful drearment. - Spenſer. 
2. Horror, dread ; now obſvlete. | 
Inrol'd in flames and ſmouldering drearment. Spenſer. 
Dze"ariness [bnypeneſye, Sax.] diſmalneſs. 
 DrE'ary [dnynmian, Sax. to make ſorrowful] 1. Diſmal, - gloomy; 
Dreary ſhades. Dryden. 2. Sorrow ful, diſtreſsful; With dreary 
ſhrieks. Spenſer. | 
To Drepce Meat, to ſcatter flower on it while it is roaſting. 
Daz'pGer [of dredge] a fiſherman who dredges for oiſters. 
DxBDOE, ſub. [To dretch in Chaucer is to delay; perhaps a net 
ſo often ſtopped may be called from this. Fobn/er] a kind of net for 
catching oiſters, &c. For oiſters they have a peculiar dresge; which 
is a thick ſtrong net faſtened to three ſpills of iron, and drawn at the 
boat's ſtern, 8 whatſoever it meeteth lying in the bottom of 
the water. arew. » | 
To DREDOE, verb a. [from the ſubſt.] to gather with a dredge. 
The oyſters dredged in the Lyne. Cateaw, | 
DRecs [dreggian, Hand. dnepxen, Sax, draege, Su. or dreck, Du; 
and Ger. dirt] 1. Droſs, refuſe, {weepings. The dregs and refuſe of 
2. Filth, any thing by which purity is corrupted. Ihe 
dregs and leaven of the northern people. Bacon. 3. Lees, the ſedi- 
ment of liquor. The dregs and ſqueezings of the brain. Pope: It 
has no ſingular number. 5 35 5 OE 
DELO ESS [ dnepveneyye, Sax.) fulneſs of dregs or lees. 
DxO [of dregs] foul with lees, feculent. Dreggiſb liquor. 
Harvey. | 
; -_ o [of dneyrxen, Sax.) full of dregs. Dreggy matter, 
le. | 
Dzzrr Droit, Fr. [a law term] a double right, 7. 6. of poſſeſſion 
and dominion. | BE | 
To Drtin. See Lo Drain. Toempty. I can drein her of them 
all. Shakeſpeare. 
Dre'nace in law] the tenure by which the Drenches, or Drenges 
held their lands. | | | 
To Drencn, verb ag. [vpzncan, Sax. trancken, Ger. to cauſe to 
drink, which Caſaubon derives of apveu, Gr. to draw water] 1. To 
waſh, to ſteep. Drenched in the ſea. Shake/peare. 2. To ſaturate with 
drink or moiſture ; in an il] ſenſe, Mutual hatred drexch'd our ſwords 
in native blood. Philips. 3. To give a phyfical potion to a horſe or 
other creature, to purge violently. If any of your cattle are infected 


Arench them. Mortimer: 


Dakxch. 1. A draught, a ſwill. In abhorrenee or contempt. 
The fleepy drench | 
Of that forgetful lake benumb not ſtill. Milton. 
2. A phyſical potion for a beaſt. A Drench is a potion or drink pre- 
pared for a lick horſe, and compoſed of ſeveral drugs in a liquid 
form. Farrier's Didlionary. 3. Phyſic that muſt be given by violence. 
Their counſels are more like a arench, that muſt be poured down, 
than a draught. K. Charles. 4. A channel of water. 

Dre'ncurtk [of drench] 1. One that dips or ſteeps any thing. 2. 
One that gives phy ſic by force, | 
 Dxe'ncats, or DRE'xGes [prob. of bnzn, Sax. a drone] a ſort 
of ancient tenants in chief, ſuch as having been diſpoſſeſſed of their 
eſtates at the conqueſt, had them reſtored again, becauſe they did not 
oppoſe William the Conqueror, either by their perſons or counlcls ; 
the free tenants of a manor. „ | 

DrexT, participle [probably corrupted from drenched, to make a 
proverbial rhyme with brent or burnt] In danger rather to be drent 
than brent. Sper/er. | | | 

D&&'sDeN, the capital of Upper Saxony, in Germany, ſituated on 


the river Elbe, 65 miles north-Weſt of Prague, and 85 ſouth of Berlin. 


Lat. 5% N. Long. 13 16“ E. It is one of the largeſt and ſtrongeſt 
towns in Germany, and the uſual reſidence of the elector of Saxony. 
To Dxkss, verb act. prob. of irwfio, C. Brit. to adorn or deck, 
or of drefſer, Fr. to direct or ſhape] 1. To cloath, to inveſt with 
cloaths. Like his brothers to be dre/s'd. Dryden. 2. To cloath 
pompouſly or elegantly. Dre/s themſelves up in tinſel. Taylor. 3. To 
adorn, to furnith. A fine room handſomely are up. Clarendon, 4. 
To cover a wound with medicaments. Another chirurgeon dre/'d her. 
Wiſeman. 5. To curry, to rub. To dreſs and tend horſes. Taylor. 
6. To rectify, to adjuſt. To dre this garden. Milton. 7. To 
prepare for any purpoſe. In Orkney they are/s their leather with 
roots of tormentil. Mortimer, 8, To trim, to fit for ready uſe. He 
arefſuth the lamps. Exodus. 9. To prepare victuals for the table. 
Bred up to dreſs, | 
For his fat grandſire, ſome delicious meſs. Dryden. 
10. To cook meat, Oc, | | | | 
Dxess [from the verb] 1. Cloathing, what a man or woman has 
on. Dreſſes laugh'd at in our forefather's wardrobes. Gowernment of 
the Tongue. 2. Splendid cloaths, habit of ceremony. 3. The {kill - 
of adjuſting dreſs. Ihe men of pleaſure, dreſ and gallantry. Pepe, 
A bad woman in a fine Dxess, is like a dirty boule with a clean 
Door. 
Or, as Oldham deſcribes her, 
Within a gaudy caſe a naſty ſoul, 
Like t--rd of quality in gilt cloſe-ſtool. _ g 
Be ſhe never ſo gay or handſome on the outſide, her inſide is ugly and 
deteſtable. ; : 
Dre'sstr [of dreſs] 1. One employed in putting on the c'oaths 
and adorning the perſon of another. 
Her head alone will twenty 47ers aſk. Dryden. 
2. One employed in trimm ing or regulating any thing. The 4er of 
bis vineyard. St. Luke. 3. A kitchen conveniency, being a bench 
on 
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on which meat is dreſt and prepared for the table. When you take 
down diſhes, tip a dozen on the 47 r. Swift. 
De'ss1NG, //. [of 4 %] The application that is made on a fore. 
We took off the areffings. Wiſeman. | 
Dakssix -R OO [of dreſs and room] the room in which cloaths 
* put on. Latin books might be found in his dre/Fng-room. 
. | 
33 pret. and part. paſſ. of dreſs. See To Dxxss. | 
To Dx, verb a#. [contrafted from 2 to crop, to cut off; 
a cant word. He who drives their bargains dribs a part. Dryden. 
Dxew, irr. imp. [droge, Dan.] did draw. | 
To DxrBBLE, verb neut. [This word ſeems to have come from 
drop, by ſucceſſive alterations, ſuch as are uſual in living languages ; 
drop, drip, dripple. dribble, from thence drivel and driveler, Drip 
may indeed be the original word from the Daniſh drypp. John/or ] 
1. To fall in drops. The aribbling of water. Woodward. 2. To 
fall weakly and ſlowly. The dribbling dart of love. Shak:ſpeare. 3. 
Kb. ſlabber, or let one's ſpittle fall out of the mouth like a child or 
diot. 


To Dr1BBLE, verb ad. to throw down in drops. Dribble it all the 


way up ſtairs. S. | 
DRI BTE, a ſmall portion, a ſmall ſam of money. 
So ſtrictly wert thou juſt to pay, 

Ev'n to the dyibblet of a day. Dryden. | 
Darr'tx [of ] that which has the quality of abſorbing moiſture. 
Daiſy roots are great driers. Bacon. | . 

Dxrrr [prob. of drift. Du. the impuſe of the mind] 1. Force, 
impelling, impulſe. Being under the d of any paſſion. South. 2. 


Violence, courſe. Fall with fearful drift. Spenſer. 3. Any thing 


driven at random. 

Some log perhaps upon the waters ſwam 

An uſeleſs drift. Dryden. | 
4. Any thing driven or borne along in a body. 

Drifts of riſing duſt involve the ſky. Pope. 5 
5. A ſtorm, a ſhower. Drift of bullets. Shakeſpeare. 6. A heap 
or ſtratum of any matter thrown together by the wind; as, a ſnow 


drift. 7. Tendency or aim of action. The particular drift of every 


at Hooker, 8. The ſcope of a diſcourſe, - The 4dri/t of the pam- 


_ phlet. Aadiſon. 


Drier [in ſea language] any thing that floats upon the water; as, 
eifts of ice, weeds, c. | 


7 go Palrr, a boat is ſaid ſo to do, when it is carried by the 


ſtream, and has no body in it to row or ſteer it. 
Datrr Sail, a fail which is only uſed under water, and veered or 


| let out right a-head by ſheet ropes, to keep the head of the ſhip 


right upon the ſea in a ſtorm, or when ſhe drives too faſt in a cur- 


rent. 
Dalrr Way [of a ſhip] the ſame as lee way. ; 
Dali [of the foreſt] is an exact view or examination of what cat: 
te are in the foreſt, to know whether it be overcharged or not, and 
whoſe the beaſts are. | | | 
To Dalrr, verb act. [from the noun] 1. To drive, to urge along. 
Snow drifted with the wind. Ellis. 2. To throw together on heaps, 
Flouncing thro' the drifted heaps. Thomſon,  _ TE 
To DrilL [dyplian, Sax. Dritſen, Du.] 1. To bore holes with a 


drill. When you ai a hole. Maxon. 2. To bore, to pierce in 


general. | 
| My body thro” and thro' he did. Hudibras. 
3. To mike a hole. A hole &illed in a piece of metal. Moxon. 4. 


Io delay, to put off; a low phraſe. She drill d him on to five and 


fifty. Addiſon. | | cots 
Dall [vynel, Sax.] 1. A tool for drilling or boring. 2. An 
overgrown ape, a baboon. Between a changeling and a arz/l. Locke, 
A ſmall dribbling brook. [This I have found no where elſe, and 
falpect it ſhould be vill. Jobnſon] | 
Springs thro” the pleaſant meadows pour their il. Sandys. 
To DRILL one on. 1. To draw on or entice, to amuſe, 2. To 
protract the time. 3. To draw from ſtep to ſtep; a low phraſe. To 
drill him on from one lewdneſs to another. South. 4. To drain, to 
draw ſlowly. | 
Drill thro' the ſandy ſtratum every way. Thomſon. 
To Dar [dritlen, Du. O. and L. Ger.] 1. To exerciſe troops, 


Sc. particularly trained-bands in great cities. 2. To range troops; 
an old cant word. | 


The foes appear'd drawn up and drill d, 
Ready to charge them in the field. Hudibras. | 
Daixx [dypinc, Sax. dryck, Su. drack, Goth.] 1. Any thing pota- 


ble, liquor to be ſwallowed ; oppoſed to meat. Drink was only from 


the liquid brook. Milton. 2. Liquor of any particular kind. Fruits, 
out of which drink is expreſſed. Bacon, 
Better belly burſt than good DRIxx loft. 

An idle ſaying to e toping. | 

To Drink, irr. verb neut. irr. part. pret. drunk or drunken, 
trank, Ger. dnunc, Sax. bnmcan, or dnencan, Sax. drincken, Du. 
trincken, Ger. dricke, Dan. drieka, Su. drickan, Goth.) 1. To ſup 
liquor, to ſwallow liquors, to quench thirſt. She ſaid, drink. Gen. 
2. To feaſt, to be entertained with liquors. It is turned to a drin4ing. 
Shakeſpeare. 3. To drink to exceſs, to be an habitual drunkard , a 
phraſe uſed in converſation. 4. To drink to; to ſalute in drinking, 
to invite to drink by drinking firſt. I int unto your grace. Shake- 


ſpeare. 


To DxIxx, verb af. 1. To ſwallow ; applied to liquors. He 
arinks it off and dies. South, 2. To ſuck up. The body arinketh 
in water. Brown. 3. To take in by any inlet, to hear, to ſee. 
Such the pleas'd ear will drink with filent joy. Pope. 
4. To act upon by drinking. Drink down all unkindneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
5. To make drunk. Benhadad was drinking himſelf drunk. 1 Kings. 
D&1'NK ABLE be drink) potable, that may be drank. 
Dz!'xKeR [of drink] one that drinks to exceſs, a drunkard. The 


drinker and debauched perſon is the object of ſcorn. South. 


Dzeiniiang or Dr1NKLAN [ommcleain, Sax. ] a certain quantity 


of drink provided by tenants for the lord and his fteward called Scot 


” 


ale. 


urge by violence, not by kindneſs. 


D RO 
Ne . 


Dai [with architects] 1. The moſt advanced part of à cn 
the eaves. 2. That which hangs in drops. Preſerving the 40 


; the houſes. Mortimer. 


To Dairy, v#6 neut. [dripper, Dan. dniopan, or S135 
druppen, Du. trieffen, Ger.] 1. To drop Newly, to fall 1 Gi, 
To 2 drops falling from it | _ 
| ripping rocks not rolling ſtreams ſupply. Dy 

To DRir, e ach. 1. To let Fall in 80 {Be 2 * 
faſt a ſhower of rain. Swift. 2. To drop fat in roaſting. Let U 
he drips be his ſauce. Walton, | Via 

apa one of the firſt ſigns of a clap ; a cant word. 

R1'PPING [of 'drip] 1. ſlow dropping. 2. The k 
drops from mel unde d is a roaſting. 1985 2 i 
For candles how ſhe trucks her dri#ping. Swift. 

Dairrixo, or DrRo'yeiNG [with falconers] is when a hawk my, 
directly downward in ſeveral drops. "0 

Dal“ PIX G- PAN {of drip and pan] the pan in which the fat of al 
meat falls. Throw ſmoaking coals into the dripping pan. Swift 

Dzr'eeLE, adj. [of drip] This word is uſed ſomewhere by Fairly 
for weak or rare. Dripple ſhot. Fairfax. | 

Dairs [with builders] a fort of ſteps or flat roofs to walk 
The roof is not quite flat, but a little raiſed in the middle, and thb 
ſteps or drips lie each a little inclining to the horizon; a way of built 
ing much uſed in taly. ; 

To Drive, irr. verb act. drave, or drove, irr, pree. vNnop, Sax 
dref, Dan. drove, or driven, irr. part. p. [opufan, dax. Droven, Dy 
treiben, Ger. drifve, Dan. drifwa, Su. dreiban, Goth.] 1. To Put on 
impel, or force along by preſſure. Man drove man along. Pye, 
To produce motion in any thing by violence. 3. To expel by fare 
from any place. | 

And ſwordknots, ſwordknots drive. Pope. 


4. To ſend by force to any place. 


Time drives the flocks from field to fold. Shaleſpeare. 
5. To urge in any direction. Drove aſunder the nation. Hebrew, 
6. Toimpel with greater ſpeed. 7. To guide and regulate a Carriage, 
Took off their chariot wheels, ſo that they drove them heavily, In. 
dus. 8. To convey animals. Drive them to the ſhore. Addon, 9 
To clear any place by forcing away what is in it. | 

| To drive the country, force the ſwains away. Dryden, 

10. To force, to compel. Driven to diſmount. Sidney. 11, Ty 
diſtreſs, to ſtraighten. Deſperate men far driven. Sper/er. 12, Ty 
PForc'd himſelf to drive, but lov'd to draw. Dryden. 

13. To * by influence of paſſion. Diſcontents drawve men int 
ſlidings. K. Charles, 14. To urge, to preſs to a concluſion. The 
experiment we have diligently drive» and purſued. Bacon. 15. I 
carry on. The merchant cannot drive his trade. Bacon. 16. To pu. 
rify by motion. As white as the driven ſnow. L'Eftrange. 17, 
drive out; to expel. They drave out their governor. Knoll, 

To Drive, verb neut. 1. To go as impelied by an external agent, 
The needle being diſtracted, driveth that way, Brown. 2. To ni 
with violence. The wolves ſcampered away as faſt as they coll 
drive. L'Eftrange. 3. To paſs in a carriage. | 

There 1s alitter ready, lay him in't, | 

And drive to'ard Dover. Shakeſpeare. | 
4. To tend to, to conſider as the ſcope. The point he awe: a, 
Locke. 5. To aim, to ſtrike at with fury. Rogues let drive at ne. 
Shakeſpeare, | 

To Drive [ſea term] a ſhip is ſaid to drive when an anchor let fall 
will not hold her faſt. | 
Io DrTVEL [prob. of trieſſen, Ger. or from drip, dripple, dull, 
drivel] 1. To let the ſpittle fall or run down the chin, like a chill 
idiot, or dotard. To el like ſome paralytic or fool. Grew. 2. To 
be weak or fodliſh, to dote. This Aiveling love is like a great . 
tural. Shakeſpeare. | 

Dz!'veL {from the verb] 1. Slaver, moiſture ſhed from the mou. 


Th' eternal dive. Dryden. 2. A fool, an idiot, a driveller; 4 


ſenſe now obſolete. That drive/s ſpeeches. Sidney. 

Dri'veLLER [of drivel] a fool, an idiot, a flaverer. The u. 
ranteſt drive/lers. Sævift. | 

D&!'ven, participle of drive. See To Drive. | 

Dar'ves [of dhipan, Sax.] 1. One that drives beaſts. Tie 
Driver runs up. L'Eftrange. 2. The perſon or thing that gives no. 
_ by violence. 3. The perſon that drives a carriage. Dryden 

it. | 

To DerzzLE, verb a#. [prob. of driſelen, Ger. to ſhed dew t0 
ſhed in ſmall flow drops like winter rain. The air doth drizz/e del. 
Shakeſpeare. 

To Drx1zzLE, verb neut. to fall in ſmall drops like the rain. Deus 
and drizz/ing rains. Addiſon. | 

D&1'zzLY, adj. [of drizzle} raining in very ſmall drops. 

Dro'epexne [dnopdenne, Sax.] a thicket of wood in 2 valley, 
a grove or woody place where cattle are kept. 8 d 
| Dro'rLand, or DRY LAND [of dpipan, Sax. to drive, and 
. 4. droveland] a quit rent or yearly payment anciently made to 
kings or to their landlords, by ſome tenants, for driving their 
through the manor to the fairs and markets. lod for 

To Dro1L, verb neut. to drudge, to work fluggiſhly. Top & 
their living droi/. Spenſer. The droiling peaſant. Government f 
Tongue, | | — Joe of 
Dzo1 [by Junius underſtood a contraction of drive!) a drudge 
ſlave, a drone, a ſluggard. , 

Dxrorr, Fr. right, juſtice, equity. | ;oabl 

Dro'rrwicn, a borough town of Worceſterſhire, on the ba“. — 
river Salwarf, and is noted for its ſprings and ſalt. It is 95 9 
London, and ſends two members to parliament. goon. 4 
Da oll [ul, a 1. A merry fellow, a jeſter, 2 hey thing 
droll takes him. CEftrange. 2. A farce or mock play, er 70 
exhibited to raiſe mirth. Lofty lines in Smithfield dro//s. 2 * 

To DrouL [of droler, Fr.] to play the droll, to be wag gin, 


or Jeſt, Decided by dralling fantaltics. Glanville, Dad lait 


| Ger. trieffen. H. Ger. dropa, Su.] 1. To pour in drops. 


DRO 


„ee #rolerit, Fr.] idle jokes, a merry way of ſpeaking or 
ge” wit x} Ay The atheiſt's 4ro/lery. Government 
wn | 


of the Tongue: dromadaire, Fr. dromedario, It. Sp, and Port. dro- 

Dro 11 i a of camel, ſaid to be be very ſwift, and able to 
3 chan 100 miles a day, and to 80 three days without drink. 
eo edaries, ſo called from their ſwiftneſs, are ſmaller than common 


and are of two kinds; one larger, with two ſmall bunches 


camels ich hair on its back; the other leſſer, with one hairy emi- 


re frequently called camel ; both are capable of great 
eue, and very ſerviceable in the weſtern parts of Aſia. They are 

5 1 leren feet and a half high, have no fangs and foreteeth, nor 

e n their feet, which are only covered with a fleſhy ſkin. They 

Ed at a time, and are ſaid to diſturb the water with their feet; 

5 keep the water long in their ſtomachs. Calmer. 

Ts Deen, Gr.] a caravel or ſwift bark that ſeowrs the 


ia dnoen, and dnan, Sax. which Caſaubon derives of 


aloayns, Gr. infirm or ſlothful] 1. A ſort of ſlothful bee or waſp with- 
3 ſting, that makes no honey, and is therefore driven out by 
2 reſt; The lazy drones. Dryden. 2. A ſlothful perſon, an idler. 
Married to a drone. Addiſon. | : 
Drone, part of a muſical inſtrument, called the hum or inſtrument 
ming. | 
41 225 verb neut. [from the noun] to live idly, to dream. 


\ race of droning kings. Dryden. 5 
1 ; 45. rof drone} idle, ſluggiſh, unactive. Proniſb monks, 


* Drooe [prob. of droeven, Du. to be ſorrowful] 1. To hang 
down the head, to languiſh with ſorrow. 
I droop, with ſtruggling ſpent. Sandys. 5 x 

2. To faint, to be diſpirited. He began to droop and languiſh. Sw/?.- 
3. To fink, to lean downwards. Hung her drcoping head. Pope. 
Dzoe [dnop, Sax. Droppe, Su. druppel, Du. droppe, L. Ger. trop, 
H. Ger.] 1. As much liquor as falls at once without a continued 
fream, a globule of moiſture. 2. A diamond hanging to the ear. 
The drops to thee, Brillante, we conſign. Pope. 

| Many DRors make a ſhower. 8 
The Ger. ſay ; Male pfennige maehen einen thaler. (Many pennies 
N. B. in Germany a penny is but the 12th part of a penny here] 
make a dollar (or crown piece.) The Scots ſay ; Many à little makes 
a nickle, A number of any thing, tho? never ſo ſmall or trivial, when 
put together will make a quantity; > 

To Daor, verb af. [dnoppan, Sax. druppen, Du. droppen, L. 
His hea- 
vens ſhall drop down dew. Deuteronomy. 2. To let fall. Drop their 
anchors. Dryden. 3. To let go from the hand or poſſeſſion. They 
drep their bodies. Watts. 4. To utter ſlightly or caſually. Drop 
not thy word againſt the houſe of Iſaac. Amos. 5. To inſert indi- 
rely, or by way of digreſſion. He ſeldom fails to drop in the great 
doctrines. Locke, 6. To intermit, to forbear. To drop our hopes. 
Caller. 7. To quit a maſter. I drop you here. L'Eftrange. 8. To 
kt go a dependant or companion without farther aſſociation. Drop 
him in his old age. Addiſon. q. To ſuffer to vaniſh or come to no- 
thing, If it might arop any part. Addiſon. 10. To bedrop ; to vari- 
210 _ ſpots. Variis ſtellatus corpora guttis. Coats bedropp'd with 
$0 . uton. 

To Daor, verb neut. 1. To fall in ſingle drops. It droppeth as the 
ate rain. Shakeſpeare. 2. To diſcharge itſelf in drops, to let 
rops fall. The heavens drop'd at the preſence of God. Fſalmt. 3. 
To fall, to come from a higher place. You dropped from the moon. 
Swift. 4. To fall ſpontaneouſly. | | 

Till like ripe fruit thou drop. Milton. 3 8 

5. To fall in death, to die ſuddenly. In the dole of blows your ſon 
might drop. Shakeſpeare. 6. To die. One friend after another drog- 
ping. Digby to Pope. 7. To fink into filence, to vaniſh; a familiar 
phraſe, To let drop this incident. Addiſon. 8. To come unexpect- 
ech. Takes care to drop in. Addiſon. | "7 
Dro'eax [in pharmacy] an external medicine, in form of a plaiſ- 
ter, or malgama, uſed to take off the hair from any part. | 

Rops fin architecture] are an ornament in the pillars of the 
aq order, underneath the triglyph, repreſenting drops or little 


Dao ring, ſub. [of drop] 1. That which falls in drops. Bar- 
relling the 23 0 Dots . 
tinuous ſtream has ceaſed. 

The laſt dull droppings of your ſenſe. Pope. 
ROP-WORT, an herb. | | 
RO PACISM [dropaciſmus, Lat. of 9 , Gr.] a medicine for the 
oc, Se, See — | EY i | 
ROPLET, ſubſt. a little drop. | 

D Our brine's flow and het our droplets. Shakeſpeare. 

Try PSICAL [of hydropicus, Lat. hydropique, Fr. udo, Gr.] 
1% 9 to, or troubled with the dropſy. Dropfical perſons. Ar- 
Dao'psrCaLNEss, the ſtate of having a dropſy. 
RO PSIED, adj, [of dropſy] diſeaſed with a dropſy. A dropſied ho- 
4x5 Shakeſpeare. | 
RO P-STONE [of drop and fone] ſpar formed into the ſhape of 
x 4 N uſes A # . 15 1 
wh 3 
"a 2 Pa Tate, Fr. idropiſia, It. 
200. Fobnſon] the 


bidropeſia, Sp. hydropezia, 
viper, Gr. Anciently hydropiy, thence drepi/y, 
the whe) collection of a watry humour, either throughout 
We Wh y or in ſome part of it; as the cavity of the abdomen, 
- Hen diſtributed throughout the body {ſays Dr. Mead) its ſeat 
11 mags mbtan celluloſa, which lies between all the membranes 
cles of the body; and is called a leucophlegmatia,. or ave 
— 5 , inter cutem.” Tho' I think his word [inter] does not 
hes — the full force of the Greek 3 [ac] which ſigni- 
win tür or a diſtribution th the whole length or ſurface of a thing; 
us Clauſe in the firſt book of the I. LR 


xrvoto ave TKNTTp mon 


5 ond es, or Dro'mos [old writers] 1 High or tall ſhips. 2. 


rhymes to purify. Donne. 


want of rain. 


parched countries. 


2. That which drops after the con- 


DRU 
The crowns (or garlands] of Apollo being ſuſpended not at either 
end, but along the whole length of the golden fcepter, which his fup- 
plicating prieſt then held in his hands. 
As to the /econd ſpecies of the dropſy, called tympanites, ſee TVM. 


PANITES. The third ſpecies of the dropſy, called the aſcites, he juſtly 
enough aſcribes to it three diſtin ſeats. Firſt, beneath the tendons of 
the tranſverſal muſcles of the abdomen, and the peritonæum. Secondly, 
between the 74vs coats of the peritonæum, for it is a dovsLE mem- 
brane, and by its diſtenſion will form a large receptacle of water,— 
Laſtly, and what is moſt frequent, in the /owwer part of the belly it- 
ſelf. Mead Monita, &c. p. 123—126, See AscirEs; and if 
there be any miſtake or deficiency, pleaſe to rectify it from hence. 
Dros0'MEL1 [8ooou, Gr.] honey-dew, or manna. | 
Dross Amor. Sax, dteſſen, Du.] 1. The ſcum or recrement of 
metals, e mixture of a little t. Hooker. 2. Ruſt upon metal. 
Hid under a cruſt of dro. Adziſen. 3. Refuſe, ſweepings, corrup- 


tion. Worldly 4. Raleigh. 


Dx o'ss1Nness [of bnop, Sax.] fulneſs of droſs, foulneſs, ruſt. Earth- 


Iy inet. Boyle. 


Dro'ssy ber., Sax.] 1. Full of, or pertaining to droſs. Dro/5 
and ſcorious parts. Brown. 2. Worthleſs, foul. As fire thoſe drofſy 


_ Dro'TsrEL, ful [corrupted | en from dretehel. To dretch 
in Chaucer is to idle, to delay, Droch, in Friſick, is delay. Johnſon] 
an idle wretch. | | 

DRro'va, barb. Lat. [old records] a common way or rbad for 
driving of cattle. 


Drove [dnap, Sax. ] 1. A herd of cattle; generally uſed of black 


cattle. 2. A nnmber of ſheep driven. A drove of ſheep. South. 3; 
Any collection of animals. 
crowd, a tumult. 


All the finny drowe. Milton. 4. A 
Drowes, as at a city gate may aſs. Dryden. 3 


Dro'ven, part. [from drive] We had droven them home. Shake: 


ſpeare. 


Dro'ves, one who drives cattle for hire or ſale. Spoken like an 
honeſt d rover; ſo they fell bullocks. Shakeſpeare. 
_ Drovenr [dnugode, Sax.) 1. Exceflive dryneſs of the weather, 
Great droughts in ſummer. Bacon. 2. Thirſt, want 
of drink. Pin'd with hunger and with drought. Milton. 

„ DrRovcuT never bred dearth; 
This proverb, tho' it may ſeem a paradox to foreigners, is generally 
found to be true in England; for tho' the ſtraw in ſuch years may be 
ſhort, the grain is generally hearty. Not to mention former years, it 
was ſufficiently verified in 1730. | 


Das ours [vnuzothig, and nerye, Sax.] The ſtate of want⸗ 


ing rain. | 


Drov'cyry [of dnuzoth, Sax.) 1. Thirſty, dry with thirſt; 
Droughty throat, Philips. 2. Wanting rain, ſultry. Droughty and 
Ray. 
DrovTa [ dnugoth, Sax.] thirſt, Milton uſes it. E 
To Drown, verb a#. [prob of drunden, Ger. below or under, accord- 


ing to Skinner, or of verdroncken, Du. or ertroncken, Ger. drowned, 


of dnunenian, Sax, Mr. Lye] 1. To plunge or overwhelm in water. 

Gallies drowned in the harbour. Knolles. 2. To ſuffocate in water. 

They would drown thoſe that refuſed to ſwim. K. Charles. 3. To 
overflow, to deluge. They drown the land. Dryden. 4. To im- 

merge, to loſe in any thing. In ſenſual pleaſures drown'd. Dawies. 

5. To loſe in ſomething that overpowers or covers. His doings 

drown'd in another man's praiſe. Spen/er. | 

To DRowsz, verb act. [Droofen, Du.] to make heavy with ſleep. 
My drowſed ſenſes, Milton. | 
To Drowse, verb neut. 1. To be drowſy or ſleepy, to ſlumber, 
More wakeful than to drow/e. 2. To look heavy, not cheerful. 

They rather drows'd and hung their eyelids down. Shakefpeare, 
Dro'wsiLY [of drow] 1. Sleepingly, with inclination to fleep. 
Drowfily, like humming beetles. Dryden, 2. Shuggiſhly, lazily. 
Slothfully and drowfily fit down. Raleigh. | . 
DRoW'sixkESss [of drowy] 1. Sleepineſs, inclination to ſleep. 
Drowfineſs and lying a bed. Locke. 2. Idleneſs, inactivity. Shake 

off your drowſineſs. Bacon. 

Drow'sy [prob. of drooſen, Du. to ſlumber always] 1. Sleepy, heavy 
with ſleep. Men drowſy and defirous to ſleep. Bacon. 2. Heavy, 
lulling. Drowp murmurs. Addiſon. 3. Stupid, dull. Drowyy reas 
ſoning. Atterbury. 

To Drown, verb neut. to be ſuffocated in water. Never nigh 
drowning, Aſcham. 3 = 

Dro'wnixG, plunging ot ſinking over head and ears in water. : 

Dro'wsneD, ſleepineſs, diſpoſition to fleep ; now obſolete: Shook 
off drowfthed. Spenſer. 

Dau ſin doomſday-book] a thicket or wood. —_ 

To Drus [g. 4. to dub, 7. e. to beat upon a drum. The late Dr. 
Wotton derives it from adharabba, Arab. Johnſon, of druber, Dan. to 
kill] to threſh, to cudgel or bang ſoundly; a word of contempt. 
Soundly drubbed with a cudgel. L'Lftrange. 

Daun [from the verb] a thump, a blow. Innumerable drabs and 
contuſions. Addiſon. ns 5 
Da v'nzNMO [in Barbary, &c.] a beating with a bull's pizzle, or 
cane, on the bum, belly, or ſoles of the feet. | 

Da upon, one that does all mean ſervices ; that labours very hard. 
Rewards his drudges and ſlaves. L'Eftrange. 

To Davon, verb neut. [prob. of bneccan Sax. to vex or op- 
preſs, or of tragen, vraghen, Du.] 1. To carry or bear, to toil or 
moil in mean offices. 2. To fiſh for oiſters, This ſhould be written 
dredge. FR 

. [of arudge] 1. A mean labourer. 2. The drudging- 
box out of which 2 1 Hon on 0 meat. 3. One who fiſhes 
for oyſters. 'This ſho written dredger. 

ar ca [of drudge] dirty laborious work, ſlavery. Inſtru - 
ments for drudgery as well as offices of 2 22 : 

Drvpcinc-rox [of drudging and box] box out of which flour 
is ſprinkled on roaſting mear. 3 

Dxvu'pGinGLY, adv. [of dredging] laboriouſly. 


K Ts 


D A U 


To Davo, verb aft [from the noun] 1. To ſeafon with medicinal 
drugs. I've drug'd their poſſets. Shakeſpeare. 2. To tinfture with 
fomething offenſive. 9355 | 


Drug'd as oft | 
| With hatefulleſt diſrelifh. Milton. | 5 
Dxv'cctrman, or Dra'coman [J%ayopare:,, Gr.] an interpreter 
made uſe of in the eaſtern countries, | 
Davor [droguet, Fr. droghetta, It.] a ſort of woollen ſtuff. In 
4ruggets dreſt of thirteen pence a yard. "gy 44 | | 1 
| n or DaudsrER [droguifte. Fr. droghtere, It. drogifto, Sp. 
drocgbiſt, Du.] one who deals in, and ſells drugs. 3 
Dxves [ drogues, Fr. droghe, It. drogas, Sp.] 1. All kinds of ſim- 
ples for the uſe of phyſic. Spicy drugs. Milton. 2. Any thing with- 
out worth or value, pitiful, ſorry commodities that remain with the 
tradeſman. Virtue ſhall a drug become. Dryden. 3. A drudge. 
He from his firſt ſwath proceeded 
Thro' ſweet degrees that this brief world affords, 
To ſuch as may the paſſive drugs of it freely command. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 


Drv'osrer [of drug] one who ſells phyſical ſimples. At the drug- 


flers. Boyle. See DRudoisr. N 

Dav'ids [derhuiden, Brit. f. e. very wiſe men, or of Jene, of 
devs, Gr. an oak, druides, Fr. druidi, It. derio, oaks, and Hud, incanta- 
tion, which may be as ancient as the Greek deus, Perron; darrach, oak, 
Erſe] certain magi or prieſts among the ancient Gauls and Britains, to 
whom was committed the care o 22 ſacrifices, of preſcribing 
laws for their worſhip, of deciding the controverſies amongſt the peo- 
ple, concerning the Dk of their lands, and ſuch like. 


They had alſo the tutoring of young children, who commonly re- 


mained under their tuition for twenty years. They taught them many 
verſes, which they cauſed them to learn by heart, without the aſſiſtance 


of any writing; and thoſe who had not been inſtructed by theſe druids, 
were not eſteemed ſufficiently qualified to manage the affairs of ſtate. 
At the end of the year, their cuſtom was to go with ou reverence, 


and gather branches and leaves of oak miſletoe, to make a preſent to 
Jupiter, inviting all the people to this ceremony by theſe words, which 
they cauſed to be proclaimed, Come to the oak branches the new year. 
They had oaks in great eſtimation, and all that grew on them; eſpe- 
cially mifletoe, which they ging, up as a thing ſent unto them from 
heaven. They cauſed meat to be prepared under an oak where 
miſletoe grew, and two white bulls to be brought out, having their 
horns bound, 1. e. firſt ſet to the plough ; then the prieſt arrayed in 
White, climbed up a tree, and having a bill of gold in his hand, 

threſhed off of the miſletoe ; then offered the ſacrifice, praying that 

the gift might be proſperous to the receivers, ſuppoſing the beaſt that 
Was barren, if it drank of the miſſetoe, would be very ſruitful, and that 
it was a remedy againſt all poiſon. 

They are reported.to have been very cruel, and ordinarily murdered 
men upon the altars of their gods; and alſo in their ſchools, for it is 
related of one of their doftors named Herophilus, that he taught 
anatomy over the bodies of living men at times, to the number of 

00 


Tacitus ſays, that they were firſt in Britain. . 
Suetonius ſays, their worſhip was prohibited by Auguſtus, and the 
profeſſion quite aboliſped under Claudius Cæſar. 
To Daun {trommelen, Du. and Ger.] 1. To beat upon a drum. 
2. To beat with a pulſatory motion, . 
Heart take thy reſt within the quiet cell. 
For thou ſhalt drum no more. Dryden. RY 
Daun {tromme, Dan. trommel, Du. and Ger.] a warlike muſi- 
cal inſtrument., conſiſting of vellum ſtrained over a wooden cylinder 
on each end, and beaten with ſticks. In drums, the cloſeneſs round 
about preſerveth the ſound from diſperſing. Bacon. 


Drum of the Ear [in anatomy] a membrane of the cavity of the 


ear, called the tympanum, that perceives the vibrations of the 


air. | 
To Drxv'mBLE, verb neut. to be fluggliſh, to drone. Hanmer. 
Look how you drumble. Shakeſpeare. = 
Dav'urisu, the name of a fiſh, The underſaw of the drumfþ 
from Virginia. oodwward. | 


| DrRuM-MaJor, the chief drummer of a regiment. The drum-majors ; 


oaths of bulk unruly. Cieaveland. | 
Dauu- MAKER [of drum and make] he who makes drums, The 
drum makers uſe it. Mortimer. „ 

Dxv'uuzx [of rum] he who beats a drum. EY | 
 D&v'msTiCk [of drum and fick] the ſtick with which a drum is 

aten. | 

D. R. W. [with perfumers, &c.] Damaſk Roſe Water. 

Dzunx, or D&v"xKEN, adj. dnuncen, Sax. droncken, Du. drunc- 
ken, Ger. drunckne, Dan. drucke, Su.] 1. Fuddled, intoxicated with 
drink. 2. Saturated with moiſture. 
Deuteronomy. 3. Addicted to habitual drunkenneſs. 4. Done in a 
Rate of drunkenneſs. Drunken quarrels. Swift. See To Drink. 
Drunken folks ſeldom take harm. 

Il I fear this proverb is ill grounded, and often put to an ill uſe to pal- 
liate drunkenneſs. They do indeed eſcape a great many dangers we 
might . them to fall into; but then, on the other ſide, 
what have ever been the dire conſequences of drunkenneſs. And how 
numerous are the inſtances of the fatal misfortunes which have ever at- 
tended it. The ſtory is very applicable of the man who being put to 
the fatal choice of — murder, being guilty of inceſt with his 
mother, or getting drunk, and abhorring the two former, engaged in 
the latter, as ſeemingly moſt venial; but in his drunken fit, perpetrated 
| Ever Daunx, ever dry. | | 

Lat. Parthi quo plus bibunt, eò plus fitiunt, Drought is the natural 
conſequence of being drunk, occaſioned by the eek 
the blood, from the wine or other ſtrong liquor, 


| As Dauxx as beggars, 
By this proverb one would be apt to Judge this vice was formerly pe- 
culiar only to the meaner ſomꝭ of people. But experience, as well as a 


fer 


Dey mourning. Dryden. 
dure | 


l It is reported the Gauls borrowed this ſuperſtition from Britain; and 


ine arrows drunk with blood. 


Want of ſucculence. The dryneſs of his bones. 


and ferment in | breaſt 


DRY 


fiying, fiowrhore uſed (At drink os 4 lord teaches eit n 
ing among the nobility. 7 | that it has got fg 
RU'NKARD [ dyincond, of dnimcan and gerd, n | 
cen Seopn, ol a drinker to exceſs of ſtrong ber. or of bfing 
| 1 9 AN Sax.] to drink to exceſs, 
RU'NKENLY, adv. drunken] in a drunke | "4 
* Shakeſpeare. | ] 3 Drunkery 
KU'NKENNEss [of dnuncennyryre, Sax.] 1. Exceſſive dune 
ſtrong liquors. 2. Habitual ebriety. 3. t6leacon «5 K. + 
diſorder of the faculties. Paſſion is the drunkerne/5 of the mind Dn 
Devuncenness, conſidered phyſically, is a preternatural 
ſion of the brain, and a diſcompoſure of its br — 
fumes or ſpirituous parts of liquors. 
hat foberneſs conceals, DxunkenNess reveats, 

Lat. Qzod in cords fobrii, in p. ebrii, (What is in the heart 
the ſober man, is in the tongue of the drunkard ; or, 1y Vitio werit « 
Gr. Ex ow aMJun, (In wine truth.) Fr. Le vin fait dire Ja Marin : 

* * is 10 the wit is out.) See WI E. 2285 
Dx, adj. [onizxe, Sax. Drooge, Du. trocken and duerre c 
droege; L. Ger. torte, Dan. duerr, Celt. durſtig, H. Ger.) 4 
no Juice or moiſture. Dry as hay. Shakeſpeare. 2. Barren, unem 
belliſhed, flat. Our ſtile in writing ſhould be neither dry nor empty, 
Ben Jobs ſon. 3. '1 hirſty. So dry he was for ſway. Shakepewre, 
4. Not moiſt, acrid. The pipe a little wet on the inſide will make 
a differing ſound from the ſame pipe dry. Bacon. 5. Being withow 
rain. A dry March and a fy May. Bacon. 6. Being without tears 


7. Hard, ſevere. [ Drien, anciently to en. 


es, occaſioned 2 


Hard dry bu ſtings uſed to prove 
The readieft remedies of love, 
Next a dry diet. Hudi bras. 8 
He who drinks when he is not Dar, will be Da when he hag 
| no drink. 
That is, will conſume his ſubſtance in drunkenneſs and its atten. 
_ and thereby render himſelf incapable of paying for mere nete. 
ties. | | 
1 oy bargains are _ ſucceſsful, | 
poken when people are about a bargain, and propoſe doing it 
a glaſs. The L ſay ; Venalia, fore ino, l non r= ge 
To ox ſnow in an oven, | 
Ger. Soknee in ofen voerren, We have a great many more pro. 
verbs to the ſame purpoſe, to ſhew the folly of atten pting impoſi. 
bilities ; as, To waſh a blackmoor white; To draw water in 4 fe; 
To kick againſt the pricks, &c. | 8 | 
Dax [ſpoken of wine] a wine that by reaſon of its age is prety 
well dephlegmated, or has loft much of its wateriſh quality. 
Dax Exchange, uſury, a name given to mollify it, when ſomething 


is pretended to be exchanged on both fides, but nothing really paſle 


but on one fide. | 
Dar Bob, a ſmart or ſharp repartee ; a cant phraſe. 
Dax (or S5] Boots, a cloſe cunning perſon : a cant phraſe. 
Dar Bodies [with philoſophers] are ſuch whoſe pores contained 


between their parts, are not filled with any viſible liquor. 


Dar Rent 2 law] a rent reſerved without clauſe of diſtreſs. 

Dax Stich [with ſurgeons] is when the lips of a wound are drawn 
together by means of a piece of linen cloth, with ftrong glew {tuck on 
each fide. | a 

To Dey [dpxan, Sax. droogen, Du. trocknen, H. Ger. droegen, 
L. Ger. torre, Dan.] 1. To make dry, to free from moiſture, Heat 
drieth bodies. Bacon. 2. To exhale moiſture, Water exhaled and 
dried up by the ſun. Woodward. 3. To wipe away moiſture. With 
her veſt the wound ſhe wipes and dries. Denbam. 4. To ſcorch with 
thirſt. Their multitude dried up with thirſt. Iſaiab. 5. To drain, 
to exhauſt. Dried an e, . bowl. Philips. 

To DRY Shave, too cheat, to gull, to chouſe notoriouſly. _ 

DryY'apts [Agvadeg, of deus, Gr. an oak or any tree] nympis 
which the ancients imagined to inhabit the woods and groves, and to 
hide themſelves under the bark of the oak. The ancients had a no- 
tion that they had their peculiar trees, with which they were born and 
died with them, that they were refreſhed when the rain deſcended on 


them, and grieved when the winter deprived them of their leaves, and 


were ſenſible of blows and wounds, They were ulually painted of a 
brown or tawny complexion, hair thick like moſs, and their 3 
of a dark green. There are ſtories of ſeveral of theſe d-yades that have 
done favours to thoſe that have preſerved their trees, and others that 
have taken revenge on thoſe that had hurt them. 2 
Dxy'tr [of dry} that which has the quality of abſorbing moiſture. 


This plant is a great drier. Temple. 


Day EY ED, adj. [of dry and ge] being without tears, not weeping 
Dry-eyed behold. Mills. 3 
Dzey'Ly [of dy] 1. Without moiſture, 2. Coldly, without at- 
fection. Conſcious to himſelf how 4 the king had been uſed. Ba- 
con. 3. Barrenly. without ornament. Some 400 plain, without ur 
vention's aid. Pope. | | 
Dxy'ness. [of dggenerye, Sax. or of droogl, Du.] I. Want 0 
moiſture. Torrified by the ſun, by dryn;/+ from the ſoil. Brown. 2% 
Shakeſpeare. 3. Want 


of embelliſhment, want of pathos, jejuneneſs. Penury of fancy, 4 
dryneſs of expreſſion. Garth. 4. Want of ſenſibility in devotion, . 
of ardour. By this dryneſs of ſpirit, God intends to make us the m 
fervent. Taylor. CL 

Dzy'nuRsE 1 — dry and nurſe} 1. A woman who brings up ant 
feeds a child without the breaſt. *2. One who takes care of a - 
with ſomething of comes fe For taken care of. 
manner of his nurſe or his nurse. Shakeſpeare. ; 

To Darxunsk, verb ag. [from the noun] to feed without the 


: As Romulus a wolf did rear, 

So he was drynurs'd by a bear. Hudibras. 
Dxro'eTeRts [IgvonTig, Gr.] the herb oſm 
or petty-fern, 


and-royal, oak fem 


Dar? 


DUC 


„ +4. ſof dy and food] being without wet feet, not tread - 
; e the 2 * the water. We could not return d. Sid 
n 


o/ al (duals, Lat. J of or belonging to two; as, the dual num- 


ber. , 5, Lat. with grammarians] when the number ſig- 
54 — — or things, — no more. The Greek and He- 
_ e one variation to ſignify two, and another to ſignify more 
than two. Clark. ; a | 
/ of dualitas, Lat.] a being two. | ? 
g/g i Doa'rium, * "yg [in ancient deeds] the join- 
2 4 a wife ſettled on her at marriage, to be enjoyed by her after her 
aſed. 
. oy [Ioagxtcy of Jo and gn, Gr.] a form of government 
jointly. | 
70 3 af. [dubban, 20 rdene, Sax. addubba till ridda- 
Ifand. to dub a knight. Addubba, in its primary ſenſe, * to 
elke knights being made by a blow with the ſword. Johnſon] 1. To 
for the honour of knighthood upon man. Each knight when he 
2 dubbed, Camden. 2. To confer any dignity or new character in 
0 ral. As a king hunting dabs a hart. Cleaweland, 
Dvs, ſabſt. [from the verb] a blow, a knock. 
As {kilful coopers hoop their tubs, 
With Lydian and with Phrygian dabs. Hudibras. 3 
Du's] of Cocks [among cock fighters] the cutting off their combs 
8. 
2 [dubbioſo, It. duwi deſo, Port. dubius, Lat.] 1. Doubtful, 
not ſettled in an opinion. 2. Uncertain, that of which the truthis not 
fully known. We call a dubious or doubtful propoſition when there 
are no arguments on either ſide. Watts. 3. Not plain, not clear. 
PM afts on the calmer wave by dubious light. Milton. 
Dv's10VsLY, adv. [of dubious] doubtfully, uncertainly, without 
determination. Authors write often dubioufly. Brown. 
Dv'n10vsNEss [of dubious] doubtfulneſs, uncertainty. | 
| PonrTaTton [dubitatio, Lat.] the act of doubting, doubt. Dubi- 


tation may be called a negative perception, that is, when | perceive | 


that what I ſee is not what I would ſee. Grew. 


Du'siix, the capital of the province of Leinſter, and of all Ire- 


land, fituated at the mouth of the river Liffee, 60 miles weſt of Holy- 
head in Wales. Lat. 53* 16' N. Long. 6 15“ W. It is a large 


nd beautiful city, pleaſantly fituated ; having a view of the fea n 


one fide, and of a fine country on the other. It is the ſeat of the 
courts of juſtice, the ſee of an archbiſhop, and has a noble college, 
which is an univerſity of itſelf. 
Dv'niTaBLE [dubitalis, Lat.] doubtful, uncertain. 
Dv'car, Fr. and Sp. ¶ ducale, It. of ducalis, Lat.] of or pertaining 
to a duke. | | 


none of an inferior rank can have, nor may they mix flowers with the 
croſſes, which only belongs to the prince. x” 
Duca'se, a ſort of filk uſed for womens garments, MG 
Dr car, or NDu'ckET [ducat, Fr. ducato, It. ducddo, Sp. proba- 
bly ſo called, becauſe coined in the territories of a duke} a foreign coin 
both of gold and filver, different in value, according to the places 


where they are current, ordinarily 4.5. 64. when filver, and 93. 8 4. 
when gold. 


DucaToo'n, or DucxaToon [datatin, Fr, ducaione, It.] a foreign 


coin, much the ſame as the ducat, of different values, as that of Hol- 
land worth 6s. and 8. 3 5ths Sterling, and that of Lucca in Italy, 
45. 6d. | | | 


K. Dvce 13 Fr. of duo, Lat.] the number 2 of cards or 


Duet tale you [as ſome think from duer, Sax. a ſpectre] the devil 
or an evil ſpirit take you. | EE 

Dvu'ces Tecum, Lat. a writ commanding one to appear in chancery, 
and to bring ſome evidence with him, or {ome other matter which that 
court woul view. | | | | 

Dv'casss [ducheſſe, Fr.] a duke's wife. See Durchzss. 

Dv'car [duche, Fr.] a dukedom: See Durchv. | 

Dvcx [of duycken, Du. tauchen, Ger. to dive] 1. A water- 
fowl, both wild and tame. 2. A word of endearment. My dainty 
duck, my dear- a. Shakeſpeare; 3. A declination of the head, fo cal- 
led from the frequent action of a duck in the water Here be without 
duck or nod. Milton. 4. A ſtone thrown obliquely on the ſurface of 
the water. Ducks and drakes. Arbut hnot and Pope, 

To Dvcx [of dupcken, Du Ee. or of zedupian, Sax.] to dive 
under water as a duck. In Tiber ducking thrice. Dryden. . 

0 Duck, verb af. 1. To put under water. 2. To bow low, 
to cringe, In the Scottiſh, to jy4, or to make obeiſance is {till uſed, 
The learned pate 85 
Ducks to the golden fool. Shakeſpeare. 

l To drop down the head as a duck. Will duck his head afide. 


wift, 


8 Der- Meat, a ſort of herb that grows on ponds and ſtanding wa- 


Du'cxss [from 4uck] 1. A diver. 2. One that cringes. 3. (With 
cck-fighters | 


a cock that in fighting runs about the pit almoſt at every 
e he ſtrikes. | 
0 CKING at the Main Yard [with ſailors] is when at ſea a male- 
oy aving a up of rope faſtened under his arms, about his 
e, and under his breach, is hoiſted up to the end of the yard, and 
rom thence violently two or three times into the ſea. 
ry Ducking, is a puniſhment by hanging the offender by a cord a 
ya yards above the ſurface of the water, and publiſhing the punifh- 
* by che diſcharge of cannon. : 
bed and ines Toon [of duct and fool] a chair in which ſcolds are 
Bow Put under water. Make the ducking ſtool more uſeful. Addiſon. 
wail ed. Dryer [of uck and leg] ſhort-legged. Ducklegged, ſhort- 


Dort of duck] a young duck. Ray uſes it. 


vero, ſubft. any means of enticing or enſnaring. To lead 
7 pe ly women, and make them the & 
oDvexox. 


uckoys. Decay of Piety. See 


omentum, which either receive the fat ſe 


ſecreted ſaliva into the mouth. 


pus 


To Ducxov, werb a. [miſtaken for dery. The decvy being com- 
monly practiſed on ducks produced the error. Johnſon] to entice to s 
ſnare. With this he duckoys little fiſhes. Grew, 

Dy xs FOOT, black ſnakeroot or May-apple. | | 

Ne [of duck and weed) the ſame with aucimeat. Baton 
uſes it | 

Dor [dactus, Lat.] a canal, a tube, a paſſage, through which 
any thing is conducted. A 4u# from each of thoſe cells ran into the 


root of the tongue. Addiſon. 2. Guidance, direction. To follow the 
duct of the ſtars. Hammond. | 


1 [duftabilitas, Lat.] eaſineſs of belief or bf being 


Dv'criL [du#ilis, Lat.] 1. That may eaſily be drawn out into 
wires, or hammered out into thin plates. Bodies 4u#i/e and tenſile as 


metals. Bacon, 2. Flexible, pliable: The ductile rind and leaves of 


radiant gold, Dryden. 3. Tractable, yielding. Leaders cannot de- 
fire a more d4u&ile and Ty people to work upon, Aadiſon. 
Du'cTitLENnEss * ductile] ductility, eaſineſs to be drawn out in 
length. Donne uſes it. | 
veT!'LiTY [of du#ile; in phyſic] 1. A property of certain Bodies; 
which renders them capable of being beaten, drawn or ſtretched out 
without breaking, as in the wire of metals. Yellow colour and duc- 
tility are properties of gold, 2. Compliance, obiequiouſneſs. 
Dv'crvs, Lat. a guiding, leading or drawing: alſo a conduit for 
conveying water. | | | 
Ducrus Adipofi, Lat. [with anatomiſts] are little vaſcules in the 


parated from the adipoſi lo- 
culi, or cells, or elſe bring it into them. 


Ducrus Bilarius [with anatomiſts] a canal, which, with the ductus 
eyſticus, makes the ductus communis choledochus, which paſſe 
obliquely to the lower end of the gut duodenum, or beginning of the 
jej num. | ö 

Ducrus Chyliferns, the ſame as ductus thoracicus. 


Ducrus Communts Choledochus, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a large canal 


formed by the union of the ductus cyſticus and hepaticus. | 
_Dvcrvs Cyſticus, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a canal about the bigneſs 


of a gooſe quill, that goes from the neck of the gall- bladder, to chat 


part where the porus bilarius joins it. 

Ducrus Lachrymales, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the excretory veſſels of 
the glandulz lachrymales, ſerving for the effuſion of tears. 
_ Dvervs Pancreaticus, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a little canal ariſing 
from the paricreas, running along the middle of it, and is inſerted into 
the gut duodenum, ſerving to diſcharge the pancreatic juice into the 


inteſtines. | 


Ducrus Roriferus, Lat. the ſame as ductus thoracicus, TM 
. Dvervs Saliwares, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the excretory tubes of 


| | : | the ſalival glands, proceeding from the maxillary glandules, and paſ- 
Duca Coronet, has only flowers raiſed above the circle, which 


ling as far as the jaws and hides of the tongue, ſerve to diſcharge the 


Dvcrvs Thoracicus, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a veſſel ariſing about 
the kidney on the left ſide, and aſcending along the cheit near the 


great artery, ends at the ſubclavian vein on the left fide, ſerving to con- 


vey the juices, called chyle and lympha, from the lower parts to the 
heart. | ; | 
Ducrus Unbilicalis, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the navel or umbilical 
paſlige pertaining to a child in the womb, _ | 
_ Dvervs Urinarius, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the urinary paſſage. 
Ducrus Wirtſungianus, the ductus pancreaticus, ſo called, becauſe 
firſt found out by Wirtſungius. | | 
Dvu*pceon. 1. Stomachfulneſs, grudge, ill will. 2. A ſmall dag- 
ger. On the blade of thy dudzeor goats of blood. Shak:/peare. 
When civil DuDOEON firſt grew high, | 
And men fell out they knew not why, Hudibras. | 
To take in Du'pceon Fiome ſuppoſe it to be taken from dadgeon, 
a dagger, thence to reſent a thing ſo ill as to draw the dagger, or as 
others from dolx, Sax. a wound] to take in ill part, to be diſpleaſed 
at. 


Dv'vLEY; a market town of Worceſterſhire, on the borders of Staf- 


fordſhire, 119 miles from London. 
Dvu'pMaN, a malkin, aſcare-crow, a hob-goblin. 


Dur, adj. [the part. paſſ. of to cave ; deu, of dewir, Ft.] i. Owed 


or unpaid, that which any one has a right to demand, in conſequence 
of a compact or any other conſideration. There is due from the judge 
to the advocate ſome commendation. Bacon. 2. Proper, fit. A due 
ſenſe of the vanity of earthly ſatisfactions. Alterbury. 3, Exact, be- 


ing without deviation. Beating the ground in ſo due time, as no dancer 
can obſerve better meaſure. Sidney. 


Dus, adv. [from the adj.] exactly, duly, directly. Keeps due on. 


Shakeſpeare. | 
Due, ab. [from the adj.} 1. That which belongs to one of ri 


ht, 
that which may be juſtly claimed. What ſhare of power was — 


due. Swift. 2. What cuſtom or law requires to be done. They pa 


g =. 
the dead his annual dues. Dryden. 4. Tribute, cuſtom. Exorbitant 


dues paid at other ports. Addiſon. 


To Dus, verb ad. [from the noun] to pay one as due; a word 
not uſed, | 


This is the lateſt glory of their praiſe, 
That I thy enemy due thee withal, Shakeſpeare. 
Ie who loſes (or neglects) his Due, gets no thanks, 
Or, Good debts become bad, if not called in. Lat. Bona nomina male 


fiunt, fi non exigas. H. Ger. Eine gute ſchuld verdirbt, die man nicht 


bald erwirbt. The Sp. ſay; Ni tomes cobecho, ni perdas derécbo. 
(Take no bribe, nor loſe no due. 


Du'xl, Fr. [duello, It. Auclo, Sp. of duellum, Lat. and that of du- 


kel, Cambr. and Armor. of dela, Celt. to war, whence likewiſe, ſays 
Wachterus, the Lat. be/lum, as well as duellum, (none of the other 


common derivations of that word being defendable.) Voſius and 
Sanctius allow bellum to be formed of duellum, as the ancient word, 
and becauſe in war there are always two appoſite parties; but ſo there 
are in all friendly treaties and conferences; how then comes duellum to 
be applied to warriors ? This would be difficult to account for, other- 
wiſe than by ſuppoſing it to be for daſellum, a combat between two, 
and thence be//um or Tln, a war. Sanctius derides thoſe gramma- 
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Yans who make a difference between bellum and duellum; but, ſays che 
ſame Wachterus, he is rather worthy of deriſion, who derives the 


ſimple from the compound] a ſingle combat between two perſons, at a | 


certain place and hour appointed, according to a challenge, 'The mat- 
ter tried by due! between two champions. Bacon. 

Dux“LLA, the third part of an ounce, containing 8 ſcruples or 2 
drachms and 2 ſcruples. | 

Dv'tLLER, or Dv'eLLIST [duelifte, Fr.] 1. A perſon who fights a 
duel. They begin as fingle duellers. Decay of Piety. Two duellifts 
enter the field. Suck/ing. 2. One who profeſſes to live by rules of ho- 
nour. 

His bought arms Mung not lik'd ; for his firſt day 
Of bearing them in held, he threw *em away, 
And hath no honour loſt, our duellifis fay. Bon Johnſon. 

Dv'eLLIsTs [according to Mr. Boyle] the two 5 of thoſe 
chymical philoſophers, who pretend to explicate all the phænomena in 
nature, from the doctrine of alkali and acid. 

Duz'LLo h. It. the duel, the rule of duelling. One bout with 
you: He cannot by the duello avoid it. Shakeſpeare. 

Dv'texess [of due] the quality of being due. | 
Dourx'xNA, Sp. Jab. an old woman kept to guard a younger. I 
brib'd her duenna. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

Duz'ro, or DuRo, a large river, which riſing in Old Caſtile, in 
Spain, runs from eaſt to weſt, croſſes the province of Leon, and, af- 
dividing Portugal from , Spain by a ſoutherly courſe, turns weſtward, 
croſles Poragal and falls into the Atlantic Ocean at Porto-Port. | 

Dve'/TT1, or Dux“ Tro, It. [in muſic books] little ſongs or airs 
in two parts. | 5 8 

A Duc [ſome derive it of duyght, Du. a faucet, becauſe the milk 


is ſucked out of it as liquor out of a faucet ; deggia, land. to give ſuck. 


Fohnſin] 1. The teat of a cow or other beaſt, and ſpoken in malice 
or contempt of human beings. Nouriſhed with the milk of a ſtrange 
dug. Raleigh. 2. It ſeems to have been formerly uſed of the breaſt 
without reproach. Dying with mother's 4g between its lips. Shake- 
eare. : | 

h Duc Free, a kind of ſhrub. 

Dvs, pret. and part. paſſ. of to dig. See To Dis. | 

Duke [duc, Fr. duce, It. dugue, Sp. and Port. dux, of ducendo, Lat. 
leading] one of the higheſt orders of nobility in England, a nobleman, 
in rank next to the royal family. Dukes are ſo called, of being leaders 
of armies, and generals to kings and emperors, and anciently enjoyed 
the title no longer than they had the command: But, in proceſs of time, 
great eftates were annexed to the titles, and ſo the dignity became he- 
reditary. But this was earlier in other nations than in England. And 
the firſt duke created in England was Edward, calle 
Prince, who was eldeſt ſon to * Edward III. and was created duke 
of Cornwal, which is one of the titles of the prince of Wales. The 
manner of creating a duke is as follows: | 
Fe having his hood and ſurcoat on, is led betwixt a duke and a 


marquis, one going before with his ſword, and before him, one with 


the robe and mantle on his ſhoulders, with 4 guards of ermine. | 
On the right hand an earl bears the cap of ſtate, of the ſame as the 
mantle, and doubled ermine ; but not indented as thoſe of the royal 
blood are. The cap within a coronet of gold, adorned with leaves 
without pearls. On the left hand another bears a rod or verge. 

All the ſaid peers are to be in their robes, and thus they conduct 
him into the preſence chamber; where having made obeiſance three 
times to the king fitting in his chair, the perſon to be inveſted kneels 
down. . | 

Then Garter king at arms delivers the patent to the king, who re- 
turns it to be read aloud, and when he comes to the word inve/?imus, 
the king puts the ducal mantle on him that is to be made a duke, and 
at the words g/adio cinduramus, girds on his ſword ; at the words 
cafpa & circuli aurei imprfitionem, the king likewiſe puts on his head 
the cap and coronet of gold; and at theſe words, virgæ aureæ tradi- 
tionem, gives the rod or verge of gold into his hand. _ 

Then the reſt of the ſaid charter being read, wherein he is declared 
duke, the king gives him the ſaid charter or patent to be kept. 

A duke may have in all yours out of the king and prince's preſence 
a cloth of eſtate hanging down within half a yard of the ground, as 
may his ducheſs, who may alſo have her train borne by a baroneſs ; 
and no earl, without permiſſion from him, is to waſh with a duke. 

The eldeſt ſons of dukes are, by the courteſy of England, ſtiled mar- 

auiſes, and their younger ſons lords, with the addition of their chri- 

flan names, as lord I homas, lord John, and take place of Viſcounts ; 
but not ſo privileged by the laws of the land. | 

A duke has the title of grace, and being writ unto, is ſtiled, oft 
high, potent, and noble prince. | | | 
Dukes of the blood royal are ſtiled, moft high, moſt mighty, and 
ns princes. | | 

UKE-DUKE, A grandee of the houſe of Sylva, who has that title 
on account of his having ſeveral dukedoms. 

Du'xepom [duche, Fr. ducato, It. ducada, x 6 and Port. ducatus, 
Lat.] 1. The dominion and territories of a duke. The dukedom of 
Tuſcany. Addiſon. 2. 'The title and quality of a duke. 

Dur eRar'NED, adj. {of dull and brain] ſtupid, fooliſh. Dulbrain'd 
Buckingham, Shake/peare. 

DuLca'maRa, Lat. [of dulcis, ſweet, and amarus, Lat. bitter] the 
herb windy nightſhade. 

Duuca'rNnow, a certain propoſition found out by Pythagoras, upon 
which account he offered an ox in ſacrifice to the Gods, and called it 
dulcarnon. Whence the word has been taken by Chaucer and others 
for any hard, knotty queſtion or point. | 

To be at DULCARNON, to be nonpluſſed, to be at one's wit's end. 


Du't cer, adj. [of dulcis, Lat.] 1. Sweet to the taſte, luſcious. She 


tempers dulcet creams. Milton, 2. Sweet to the ear, melodious, 
| Dulcet ſymphonies and voices ſweet. Milton. 

DvLcrrica'rion [of dulcify}. the act of making ſweet, or of free- 

ing from acidity, ſaltneſs or acrimony. Boyle uſes it. 
 Durc!rLvovs [dulcifluus, Lat.] flowing ſweetly. 

To Du'Leirx, verb ad. [dulafier, Fr. with chemiſts) is to waſh 
the ſalt off, or any other acrimony or acidity, from a mixed body, which 
was calcined with it. Du/cified tincture of vitriol, Wiſeman, | 


ſoft and ſweet manner of n 
t 


leſs acrimonious. The dulcorating of fruit. Bacon. 


weaken. 
Jo damp, to clog. Attention waſted or dulled through conti 
| Hooker. 6. To make weary or {low of motion. : en 


the Black 


duly engaged to thole reflections. 


DUM 

Dur ci'Lodur [of Aulcis, ſweet, and loguium, Lat. diſcourſe] 1 
Dvu'Lcimer [ dulcimor, It. dulcimello, Sp. ] a muſical ; 4 

is played upon by ſtriking the braſs wires a two ror eng 97 

v'LCIN1STs [ſo called from one Ducin their ring. leader 

of heretics, who held that the father having reigned from the 90 inn; 

of the world till the coming of Chriſt, then the reign of the 80 &nnin 

and laſted till the year 1300, and then began the reign 'of he 2s 

J 


a (+4 


Ghoſt. 

DuLer'xo, It. a ſmall baſſoon, 

To Dvu'.coraTtE, verb act. [of dulcis, Lat.] to ſweeten, to rend 

er 

Dvur.cora'TioNn, Lat. the act of making ſweet. Bacon uſes j 

Du'LEpGe, a wooden peg, which joins the ends of the 6 fe I 
which form the round of a wheel of a gun carriage. n 

Du'Lata, ſub/. [of dull and head] a dolt, a blockhead F 
and dulheads to all goodneſs. A/cham. * Fool 

Dv'L1a, Lat Nes Gr.] an inferior kind of a 
different degeees of latria and dulia. Stilling fleet, 

Dvu. [dwl, C. Brit. a blockhead, vole, Sax. dull, Du. toll. G 
mad, all which Caſaubon chuſes to derive either from do. 0 N 
free from deceit, or from %a6-, Gr. a ſervant] 1, Stupid bo 
ſlow of underſtanding. 8 men. Hooker. 2. Obtuſe blen: 
Thy ſcythe is dull, whet it for ſhame. Herbert, z. Unready = 
ward. Hul for want of exerciſe. Locke, 4. Not quick, ety” 
Their ears are dull of hearing. St. Matthew. 5. Sad melancholy. 6 
Sluggiſh, heavy, ſlow of motion. The waters waxed 4u/] ad flow. 
Spenſer. 7. Groſs, cloggy, vile. Upon the dull earth dwelling. $4, h 
8. Not exhilerating, not delightful. 9. Not bright. A fot; add 
ey'd fool. S Hafer. 10. Drowſy, ſleepy. e 

To DuLL, verb ad. 1. To render dull, to ſtupify. Nothin mo 
dulled the wits. Aſcham. 2. To blunt, to obtund. It dulled their A 
Bacon. 3. To ſadden, to make melancholy. 4. To hebetate to 
The troublous noiſe did d their dainty ears. Spenſer. ; 


ration, The 


« To fully br; 
neſs. The breath 4ulls the mirror. Bacon. wy * 

Du'LLAR D, abt. [of rye a blockhead, a dunce. 
me a dul/ard in this act? Shakeſpeare. 

Du'LLY, adv. [of dull] 1. Heavily. To imitate nature 4% 
Dryden. 2. Stupidly, fluggiſhly, lowly. Makethit burn more 40 
Bacon. 3. Not vigorouſly, not gaily, not brightly. 4 
_ Dv'txess [of dw, C. Brit. a blockhead, dole, Sax.] 1, Stupidity 
ſlowneſs of apprehenſion, I he du/ne/5 of the ſcholar. South. 2. Wal 
of quick perception. A ſatiety and du/ln;/5. Bacon. 3. Drowſine, 
"Tis a good dullneſs. Shakeſpeare. 4. Sluggiſhneſs of motion. ; 
Dimneſs, want of luſtre. 6. Bluntleſs, want of edge. ; 

DuLo'cracy [gMxgarua, of d., a ſervant, and ag., Cr. 
power] a government in which ſervants and ſlaves have ſo much li 
berty and privilege that they domineer. | 

Dvu'LveLToN, a market town of Somerſetſhire, on the borders gf 
Devonſhire, on the Dunſbrook, near its fall into the Ex, 196 mils; 
from London. | | 

Dur v, adv. [from due] 1. Exactly, as by duty requir'd. Du 
ſent his family. Pope. 2. Properly, in the due manner. Attention 
Rogers. 

Du'wal [dumalis, Lat.] e to briars, &c. 

Dum fuit intra ætatem, Lat. a writ of one, who before he came to 
his full age, made an infeoffment or donation of his lands in fee, or 
for term of life or entail, to recover them again, from him to whom 
he conveyed them. OTE - | | 

Dum non fuit compos mentis, Lat. a writ lying againſt the alience r 
lefſee, for one who not being of ſound mind, did alien or make over 
any lands or tenements in fee-iimple, fee-tail, or for term of like « 
years. | 1 51 
Duns [Si, Heb. he was ſilent, dumb, Sax. dum, Dan. dumb, 
Su. dumba, Goth.] 1. Not having the uſe of ſpeech, as being inca- 
pable thereof. Dumb creatures. Hooker. 2. Deprived of ſpeech. 
Struck dumb. Dryden. 3. Mute, not uſing words. Die in dun 
ſhaw. Addiſon. 4. Silent, refuſing to ſpeak. Was dumb to blood, 
Dryden, | 


Mak'ſt thou 


As Duus (or mute) as a fiſh, | 
That is, very or quite dumb, upon a ſuppoſition that fiſh are mute 
and emit no ſound, the contrary of which is evident in ſome ſpecies of 
fiſh. In the north ſea, near the mouth of the river Elve, about the 
iſland of Helgoland, they catch a ſmall fiſh about the bigneſs of a whi- 
ting, which the inhabitants of that iNland call knorz-fiſch (or nar-fiſb) 
from the gnarring ſound they emit, after being taken out of the wate?, 
if ſtruck on the head. The Lat ſay ; Magis mutus guam piſcis. The 
Gr. *A@wvorsp©- r ix0vwy, The Fr. Muet comme un poiſſon. 
DumBLa'in, a town of Scotland, about five miles north of Ster. 


ling. 

Fo Dv'mprounD [of dumb] to ſtrike dumb, to confuſe ; a 10 
phraſe. Like to have dumbfounded the juſtice. Spe&ator. 
Du'uBLx, in a dum manner. 

Dvu'MBNEss 8 Sax.) 1. A want of the uſe of ſpeech, 


2. Omiſſion of ſpeech, muteneſs. There was ſpeech in their dunbnſſ, 


Shakeſpeare. 3. Refuſal to ſpeak, ſilence. Guilty dumbneſi witneſs's 
my ſurprize, Dryden. 5 if 
DumFE'RLING, a parliament town of Scotland, in the county 
Fife, 15 miles north-weſt of Edinburgh. Bk 

DumFR1'ts, the capital of a county of the ſame name, in Scot- 
land, to the e of the Solway Frith. 

Dumo'ss [dumoſus, Lat.] full of briars, c. 

Dvuno'siTY [dumoſitas, Lat.] fulneſs of briars, &c. bh f 

Dume | Ren 5 4. dumb, dom, Du. ſtupid] 1. A n 4 
ſadneſs. Dumps fo dull and heavy. Shakypeare. 2. Abſenee 
mind, reverie. This ſhame dumps cauſe. Locke. | 

Du' ur isn [of dump] ſad, melancholy. : 

Dvu'MP1SHLY, adv. [of dumpiſb] in a dumpiſh manner. 

Dvu'weLixoG [from dump, heavineG] a fort of pudding. 
and dumpling burn to pot. Dryden. 

Duurs, a melancholy fit, 


Pudding 


Dus, 


DUN 


or Dow [duna, Sax. ] a mountain or high open place; ſo 
t the names of thoſe towns which end in dun or don, were either 
built on hills or open places, as 4/odon, &c. 1 ; 4 
Dus, 40%. dun, wy 1. A colour ſomething reſembling a brown, 
between a brown and a black. . 
Dark, gloomy. The dunneſt ſmoke of hell. Shakeſpeare. 
"To Dux [prob. of dynan, Sax. to make a great noiſe] to demand 
debt clamourouſſy and preſſingly; to importune frequently. Dun- 
5 thee every — Bacon. 


pon, 


vn, fab. . the verb] a clamorous troubleſome creditor. 
Pull'd by the ſleeve by ſome raſcally dun ; Sir, remember my bill. 
HER [dune, Sax. in ancient deeds] a bank of earth, caſt up on 
f a ditch. 5 | 2 8 
1 a parliament and port town of Scotland, about 25 miles 
eaſt of Edinburgh. 


DuxBa'rTON, the capital of a county of the ſame name, in Scot- 
land, called by ſome Lenox : it is a parliament town; ſituated at the 
confluence of the Clyde and Leven; ſixteen miles north of Glaſ- 


i Pecs nec, a town of Ireland, in the county of Wexford, ſix 
miles eaſt of Waterford. 


uid, Johnſon. Some derive it of dumb, Eng. others of atto- 

— 14 10 5 a ſtupid dull perſon to a. . any thing. 

Dunces of figure. Swift. Pay | - 
Du'xpaLlK, a port town of Ireland, 18 miles eaſt of Drogheda: 

Duo, a large | yg aca town of Angus in Scotland, on the 

yorth ſide of the frith of Tay, 14 miles north-weſt of St. An- 


drews. | 2 l | | 
Doro dueng, Ger. dincg, Sax. dyngia, Su.] ordure, ſoil, filth, 
the excrement of animals. 


inrich land with dung. | | 
Duns Meers, pits in which dung, ſoil, weeds, &c. are thrown 
ether, to lie and rot for a time, for manuring land. 1 18 
Druvon L, ſub. 1. A place where dung is throwh in a heap. 2. 
Any mean or vile abode. | 5 | 
Our earthly dunghill is the worſt. Dryden. 
3. Any ſituation of meanneſs. 3 
From the dunghill lifts the juſt. Sandys. | 
4. Aterm of reproach for a man meanly born. Out dunghi/l ! Shake- 
bare. | | 
Drone, adj. ſprong from the dunghil, mean, worthleſs. His 
dunghil thoughts. Spenſer. Ns | 
Puxcy, adj. [of dung] full of dung, mean, worthleſs, odious. 
The whole dungy earth. Shakeſpeare. 1 | | 
Dv'xczon [dongeon, or donjon, Fr. a tower at the top and in the 
middle of a caſtle, which being the ſecureſt part of it, was anciently 
uſed for a priſon, whence all priſons eminently ſtrong were in time 
called dungeons] the molt cloſe, dark, and loathſome place of a pri- 
ſon; generally ſpoke of a priſon dark or ſubterraneous, a condemned 
hole, where malefaQors are put from the time of their receiving ſen- 


uy tence, to that of execution, A man in a dungeon is capable of en- 
10n tertaining himſelf with ſcenes and landſkapes. Adaiſon. 
nk ogg [of dung and fork] a fork for taking up dung. Mor- 
timer ules it. 7 . 
0 2 [old writers] a double, a fort of a baſe coin, leſs than a 
ot 8 | = 
om 2 wy, a ons of Dees, in Scotland, formerly a biſhop's 
78 ee, 12 miles north of Perth. | 1 | | 
er Doane, a market town of Eſſex, 38 miles from London. There 
oret vas an ancient cuſtom in the priory, that if any perion from any part 
e at of England, would come thither, and humbly kneel at the church- 
| door, efore the convent, and ſolemnly take the enſuing oath, he 
wa might end a flitch or gamon of bacon, which ſhould be freely 
Inca- Ziven him. | | | „„ 
rr You ſhall ſwear by the cuſtom of our confeſſion; 
That you never made an tial tranſgreſſion, 
1000. N y nuptial tranſgreſſion, 
vince you were married man and wife, 
| by houſhold brawls or contentious ftrife ; 
3 Or otherwiſe, in bed or at board, 770 
bag Offended each other in deed or in word; 
3 Or lince the pariſh clerk ſaid amen, 
a Wit Wiſhed yourſelves unmarried again; 
"fi " in a twelvemonth and a day 
= epented not in thought any way; 
"The ut continued true ind in deſire, 
; : when you joined hands in holy quire. 
f Ster- RO ee without all fear, 
5 r own accord you will freely (wear 
\ Joy non of bacon ay ſhall receive, 
ear it hence with love and good leave; 
| * this is our cuſtom at ey well known, 
ſpeech. & 0 * ſport be ours, the bacon's your o.] n. 
nba. = eck, a certain bird. | | 
itneſs' une = 8 8 2 mey of the ſame name in Ireland; 
| of Du'xxgr 7 1 Ne f 
unt mon dunners — 2 er mug in TYNE petty debts. As com- 
n Scot U'NNINgss [of dunny] hard + f r lh. 
Donny; deals ardneſs of hearing. 
ON eathſh, ſomewhat hard of 22 ; a low word. 
den. GTON, a market town of Lincolnſhire, 99 miles from 


; Dy' 
re 1 lilly place” or Du' xa, barb. Lat. ( in doomſday book] a down or 


us lin old records] thoſe who dwell on hills or moun- 
Du'ngen; | | 
3 block-headed, dull, ſtupid, uncapable of learning; a 


Donner [of dunſical] like a blockhead. 
London, rk, 4 market town of Bedfordſhire, 33 miles from 


Pudcg 


Dun, 


Duxce [a word of uncertain etymology, perhaps from dum; 


Jo Dune [duengen, Ger, din gan, Sax. dyngia, Su.] to manure or 


vu 
Do'xsrrk, a market town of Somerſetſhire, two miles from Mine- 
head, and 164 from London, | , 
Dvu'xwicn, a borough town of Suffolk, 95 miles from London 
and ſends two members to parliament. 


Dv'o [in muſic books] a fong or compoſition to be performed in 


two parts only ; the one ſung, an 
or by two voices alone. . | . 
nnn [of duodecennis, Lat.] being of twelve years ſpace 
or time. 

Dvuope'cimo [7. e. in the 12th; of duodecimus, Lat.] as a book in 
duodecimo, is one of which a ſheet makes 12 leaves. 
| Dvovecurte, adj. [of duo and decupulus, Lat.] conſiſting of 
twelves. Duodecuple proportion, Arbuthnot. _ 

Dvope'xa [in old records] a jury of 12 men. 8 | 

Dvovtena Arteria & Vena, Lat. [in anatomy] a branch of an 
artery which the duodenum receives from the cæliac, to which an- 
ſwers a vein of the ſame name, returning the blood to the 


the other play d on an inſtrument; 


_ aorta. 


 Dvo'vexvy, Lat. [with anatoniſts] the firſt of the inteſtina te- 
nuia, or thin guts, in length about twelve fingers breadth, which is 
continued to the pylorus, and ends at the firſt of the windings under 
the colon. | 
Dur, Fr. [from dufpe, a fooliſh bird eaſily caught] a credulous 
ey one eaſily tricked. An uſurping populace is its own dupe, 
Wt. | 


_ To Dupe [of duper, Fr.] to bubble, to cheat, to gull, to im- 


poſe upon. Dup'd thro' wit. Pope. 

Dv'eLE, adj. [of duplus, Lat] double, one repeated. | 

To Dvu'eLicare, a erb ad. [ daplico, Lat.] 1. To double, Some al- 
terations in the brain duplicate that which is but a ſingle object. Glau- 
ville. 2. To fold together. | | | 

Du rIIcATE, abi. [of diplicatum, Lat.] 1. Any tranſcript of a 
writing, another correſpondent to the firſt. 1 have reſerved duplicate: 
of the moſt conſiderable. Woodward. 2. A ſtcond letter patent 


. granted by a lord chancellor, of the ſame contents with the former. 


DurricarE, adj. [from the verb] as, i 

DurLicATE Prepertion, or DUPLICATE Ratio [in arithmetic] ought 
to be well diſtinguiſhed from double. In a ſeries of geometrical pro- 
Portions, the firſt term to the third, is ſaid to be in a duplicate ratio 
of the firſt to the ſecond; or as its ſquare is to the ſquare of the ſe- 
cond : thus in 2, 4, 8, 16, the ratio of 2.to 8 is duplicate of that of 
2 to 4; or as the ſquare of 2 to the ſquare of 4, wherefore duplicate 


ratio 1s the proportion of {quares, as triplicate is of cubes; and the 


ratio of 2 to 8 is ſaid to be compounded of that of 2 to 4, and of 4 
wE-.- | | : 
Durrica rio, Lat. [in the civil law] a term anſwering to re- 
Joinder in the common. | | | 3 
DvueLica'Tion, Fr. [duplicazzone, It. of duplicatio, Lat. in arith- 


metic] 1. The act of multiplying by 2. The d»plication of a cube. 
Hale. 2, The act of doubling or folding, the folding of any thing 
back on itſelf. 3. A fold, a Folia, | 


DvueLicaT1oNn [in law] an allegation brought in to weaken the 
pleader's reply. | 


Durrica flex fin rhetoric] the fame as anadiplofis. 


Durricx ri of the Cube, is when the fide of a cube is found, 
which ſhall be double to a cube given. | 
Dvu'eLicaTure [duplicatura, Lat.] any thing doubled, a fold. 
DueLicaTuRE [with anatomiſts} a doubling or folding of the 
membranes, or other like parts. Ty II 
Durri'ciry [duplicite, Fr. duplicis, gen. of duplex, Lat.] 1. Dou- 
bleneſs, the numbef of two. Do not affect dvp/icities or tri] licities. 
Watts. 2. Deceit, doubleneſs of heart or tongue. | 
Du'raBtt, Fr. and Sp. [darabile, It. of durabilis, Lat.] 1. Which 


is of long continuance, laſting. Strong and darable, Raleigh. 2. 


Havitig ſucceſſive exiſtence. | 

Meaſures all things durable, ; 

By preſent, paſt, and future. D7/ton. 
Dv'raBLENEss [of durable] laſtingneſs, power of laſting. 
Dv'raBLY, adv. [of durable] in a laſting manner. 
Dura Mater, Lat. g. d. the hard mother. 


Dura Mater [in anatomy] a ſtrong thick membrane, which hes 
or covers all the inner cavity of the cranium, and includes the whole 
brain, being itſelf lined on its inner or concave fide, with the pia ma- 


ter or meninx tenuis, 


Du'rxance [of durus, hard, or dure, Lat] 1. Impriſonment; 
onfinement, power of a jaylor, a priſon, Languiſhing in durance. 


South. 2. Continuance, duration. Of how ſhort durance was this 


new made ſtate. Dryden, | 
Dvura'Tion [durte, Fr. durata, It. dura, Sp. of duratio, Lat.] 


1. A ſort of diſtance or length; an idea that we get by attending to 


the fleeting, and perpetually periſhing parts of ſucceſſion. Locke. 2. 


The power of continuance. Duration is eſſential to happineſs. Rogers, 


4. Length of continuance.” Not only great in its nature, but allo in 


| Its duration, that it ſhould have a due length in it. Addon. 


DuraT1on ſin philoſophy] is twofold, imaginary or real. 

Imaginary DURAT10N, is that which is only framed by the work 
ing of fancy, when there is not any ſuch thing in nature. See CE- 
RINTHIANISM, | | 

Real DuRaT10N, is alſo diſtinguiſhed into extrinſical and perme- 
nent, &c. | 

Extrinfical DRA tox, is the making a compariſon between dura- 
tion and ſomething elſe, making that thing to be the meaſure of it. 
So time is divided into years, months and days; this is called duration, 
though puny, 0 

Permanent DUR aT10N [in metaphyſics) is ſuch, the parts of whoſe 
eſſence are not in flux; as eternity. See ETERNaL. 

Succeſſive Dux Arion, is a duration the parts of whoſe eſſence are 
in a continual flux ; as time. | 

DuraTioN of an Eclipſe bs aſtronomy] is the time the ſun or 
moon remains eclipſed or darkened in any part. ; 

Dvu'rven [in ancient deeds] a copſe or thicket of a wood, in 2 


valley. 


To Dux Poker, Fr, durare, It. and Lat.] to laſt, to eadure. 
Pleaſures are moſt pleaſing while they dure. Raleigb. ; | 
' ESE ORE s L Du'rarva 
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Dok rTur, adj. [of dure, or endure, and full] durable, being bf 
long continuance, - The dureful oak, whoſe ſap is not yet dried. 
enyer. L 
„ <RI adj. [of dure] fading, not having continuance. Falſe 
and durelej; pleaſures. Raleigh, | | RE RL 
Dvze'ss, Lat. [prob. of durities, hardneſs or hardſhip] hardſhip, 
confinement, impriſonment, ſeverity. DT 
Dvuress, or Durs'ssz [in law] a plea made by way of exception, 
for one who being caſt into priſon at the ſuit of the plaintiff, or who is 
otherwiſe hardly uſed by either threats or beating, c. is forced to 
feal a bond to him during his reſtraint ; the law holding all ſuch 
eſpecially to be voided, and dureſſe being pleaded, ſhall defeat the 
action. 
Dvu'xcen [prob. of bpeonx, Sax.] a dwarf, a thick and ſhort 
on. | 
' Dv'rnam, a pleaſant, healthy, large city, on an hill in the north 
of England, almoſt ſurrounded by the river Were, and is about 70 
years older than the conqueſt, an epiſcopal ſee being erected here in 
95. This is reputed one of the beſt biſhoprics in England, and 
e livings in the biſhop's gift the richeſt. It is about 262 miles 
from London, and ſends two members to parliament. The biſhopric, 
or county of Durham, alſo ſends two members to parliament. 
Du'xslzv, a market town of Glouceſterſhire, 97 miles from 
London. | 
Dov'xixc, prep. [this word is rather a participle of dure; as, during 


life, durante wite, life continuing, during my pleaſure, my leaſure | 
continuing the ſame. Johnſon] while any thing laſts, for the time 


of its continuance. | | 
Dvu'ziTyY [of durect, Fr. of durus, Lat.] hardneſs, firmneſs. In- 
diſſoluble durity. Wotton. | 
 DuxsrT, prot. of dare, Idynyv, of bynan, Sax.) did dare. See to 
Daxe. The Chriſtians durſt have no images. Stillingffeet. | 
Dv'ssLEey [in old records] blows without wounding or bloodſhed, 
dry blows. | 


Dusk, ſubſt. [from the adj] 1. Tendency to darkneſs. Due of 


the evening. 2. Darkneſs of colour, tendency to blackneſs. 

Some ſprinkled freckles on his face were ſeen, 

Who'e A ſet off the whiteneſs of the ſkin. Dryden. 

Dvsx, adj. [bupſler, Du.] 1. Tendency to darkneſs. 2. Dark 
coloured, darkith. | | 
To Dvsx, verb act. [from the noun] to make dark. 

To Dusk, verb neut. to grow duſkiſh. 2 

Du'sx isn, or Dv'sxy, adj. pre b of dyyrne, Sax. or, according 
to Caſaubon, of Jzoxi®-, Gr. dark, ſhady] ſomewhat dark, obſcure, 
| Inclining todarkneſs; as the time between day and night. Daſtiſb ſmoke. 
Spen/er. Duſky torch. Shakeſpeare. 2. Tending to blackneſs, dark 
coloured. A duſtyb tincture. Wotton, A duſty brown colour. Bacon. 
3 _— intellectually clouded. Life, this 4%) ſcene of horror. 

en ley. 5 | | 

Dv'sstLDROP, a city of Germany, on the eaſtern ſhore of the 
Rhine, 25 miles north of Cologn. | 

Dust [duyx, Sax.) 1. Earth or matter reduced to ſmall particles. 
Du/! helpeth the fruitfulneſs of trees. Bacon. 2. The grave, the 
ſtate of diſſolution, Shall to 4 return. Milion. 3. A mean de- 
jected ſtate. God raiſeth up the poor out of the duſt. 1 Samuel. 

A buſhel of March Dusk is worth a king's ranſom, 
He that blows in the DusT will fill his eyes, 


The meaning of this proverb is, that he who meddles with quarrels 


which do not concern him, ſeldom comes off unhurt. Solomon ſays; 
He that medcles with a ſtrife that belongs not to him, is as if he took a 
dog by the ears. | | PIT: | 

DvusT [with topers} money; as, down with your da, that is, 
pay your reckoning ; a very low word. . . 

To Dusr, verb ad. [from the noun] 1. To caſt duſt upon. 2. 
To free from duſt, to beat duſt out of any thing. See Dus rx. 

Dv'sT1xEss [ dupxinep pe, Sax.] the condition of a thing covered, 
or ſoiled with, or conſiſting of duſt. 

Du'srman [of duff and man] one who carries away duſt or aſhes, 
The duſiman's cart. Gay. 

 Dv'sry ¶duyxig, Sax.] 1. Covered or fouled with duſt. 

Duſiy hews | - 
The palace ſtone. T hom/or. 

_ 2. Filled with duft, clouded with duſt. Arms and the diy field. 
 Dryaen. © | | 
|  Dv'sry roor [old law term] a foreign trader or pedlar who has 
no ſettled habitation. 1 | 

DvuTcH, the inhabitauts of the ſeven united provinces, otherwiſe 
called the Hollanders. 


Dv'rcness [ ducheſſe, Fr. ducheſſa, It. duqueza, Sp. and Port, 0 


Lat.) the wife of a duke ; a lady who has the ſovereignty of a duke- 


Dv ren f[ducatus, Du. duche, Fr.] 1. The territory of a duke, 
The dutchy of Savoy. Addiſon. 
2. In England it ſignifies a ſeigniory or lordſhip eftabliſhed by the 
king under that title, with honours, privileges, &c. | 
UTCHY Cour: [of the county palatine of Lancaſter] a court 
wherein all matters relating to the dutchy are decided by the decree 
of the chancellor of that court. 5 
Dvu'Tzovs [of duty] 1. Obedient, reſpectful to thoſe who have 
natural or legal authority. A duteous daughter. Dryden, 2. Ob- 
ſequious to good or bad purpoſes, 
Every beaſt more duteous at her call. Milton, 
2. Enjoined by duty or by the relation of one to another, 
Releaſe all duteous ties. Shakeſpeare, 
Du'rT1FvuL, adj. {of duty and full} 1. Obedient, obſervant of one's 
duty. ' he moſt dutiful fon. Swift, 2, Expreſſive of reſpect, re- 
ſpectful. Dutiſul reverence. Sidney. 


Du rirur Ir, adv. [of dutiful}] 1. Obediently, ſubmiſlively, 2. 


Reverently, reſpe&fully. Dutifully watching by her mother. Sidney. 
_ Dvu'rixvuiness {of dutiful) 1. Obedience, obſervance of one's 
duty. Dutifulneſ; to parents. Dryden. 2. Reverence, reſpect. Du- 
tifulneſs in friends and relatives. Taylor. , 

Du'ry [deu, of deuoir, Fr. or of dubite, It. or debitum officium, of 
Aebeo, Lat.] 1. Any thing that one ought or is obliged to do. The 


DYBR 


daty of parents. Locke. 2. Acts or forbearances by 
or morality. Our duty is fet down in our 8 reli, 
dience or ſubmiſſion due to parents, governors, or ſuperior, Obe. 
probable that thoſe ſhould have ſenſe of duty to the king th Not 
none to God. Decay of Piety. 4. An act of reverence $ at had 
Did duty to their lady as became. Spenſer. relpedt, 
Dur y [in traffic] 1. Money paid to the king for the cuſton 
goods imported or exported; as tunnage, poundage, t. 2 rye of 
tax. Several duties and taxes. Addiſon. K public 
Dur [in military affairs] 1. The exerciſe of thoſe fund 


belong to a foldier, the buſitieſs of a foldier on guard. The 2 that 
did duty. Clarendon, 2. The war ſervice, ' All Parties e 
the duty of the day.  Clavertdon. | With 


Duv'uvixArTE, Lat. n Lat.] the office of the d 
viri, or two men in equal authority; Roman magiſtrates, vo 
Dyv'my1r1 Sacrorum [among the, Romans] two ma 
free towns, the /ame that the consuLs were in Rome: whe 
{worn to ſerve he city faithfully, and were allowed to wear ſy * 
called prætexta. ry 
Duvu'mvirt Nawales, Lat. [among the Romans] were the {; 
magiftrates appointed to take care of their fleet, to fit out ſhips, 2 


pay the ſailorçs. | 
Dvuvu'mvirig Cafpitales, Lat. [among the Romans] were the j 
was lawful to appeal from them to tte 


in criminal cauſes; but it 

people. TD 5 
WALE, the herb ſleeping or deadly nightſhade. 

Dwakre [bpeonh, or dpeong, Sax. dwergh, Du. zwerg, Ger hi 
verg, Su.] 1. A perſon of a very low ſtature, below the common ſe, 
Such dwarf; were ſome kind of apes, Brown. 2. Any F192 
plant below its natural bulk. One dwarf was knotty and woke 
Bacon. 3. An attendant on a lady or knight in romances, 8 ” 
uſes it. 4. It is uſed often by botaniſts in compoſition ; as, 8 
Dwa r Trees [with gardeners] certain trees fo called, by reaſon of 
the lownels of their ſtature, which produce good table fruit. 

To Dware, verb act. [from the noun] to hinder from growing to 
the natural ſize, to make little. The whole ſex is dwarfed and ſhrunk 
Addiſon. 2 f 

Dwa"rF18H, adj. [of dwarf] being below the natural 
deſpicable. pars he a | is, pay, 

Dwa'RFISHLY, adv. [of dwarf] in a dwarfiſh manner. 

„ ee: Ess [of dwarf] ſmallneſs of ſtature. Glanyill 
uſes it. | | 

To DwavLe, verb a. [bpelian, Sax. to wander, dwaelen, Du.) 
to be delirious. A provincial word mentioned by Junius. 

Io DwELL. irr. verb neut. pret. and part. dwelt or dwelled ſof 
dpe lian, Sax. duelger, Dan. duala, O. Teut. is ſtay, delay, Aaelia, Iſland, 
to ſtay, to ſtand ſtill. Jobhnſon] 1. To abide in, to inhabit. He ſhal 
dwell alone. Lewiticus. 2. To live in any form of habitation, 
Develling in tabernacles. Hebrews. 3. To be in any ſtate. By de. 
ſtruction dwel/ in doubtful joy. Shakeſpeare, 4. To be ſuſpended 
with attention. 

Th' attentive queen 

| Davelt on his accents. Smith. 5 

5. To have the mind fixed upon, to hang upon with fondneſs. 
Such was that face on which I elt with joy. Pope. 

6. To continue long ſpeaking. We have dwelt long on the conſide- 

ration of ſpace, Locke, | 1 

To Dwr, verb af. to inhabit. We who duell this wild. 
Milton. 3 | | 

Dwz'LLEs [of dwell] one who inhabits, or lives in a place. 
Houſes being kept up, did enforce a dwe/ler, Bacon. | 

Dwe'LLiNG, 40. [of dwell] 1. A habitation, a place of rel- 
dence. Several dwellings. Bacon, 2. State of life, mode of liv- 
ing. My dwelling ſhall be with the beaſts of the field. Prin 
Daniel. | 

DweLLInG-Ho'vse, ſubft. [of dwell and houſe] the houſe at which 
a perſon lives. Cited at the place of his dwelling-hou/e. Aylife. 

DwELLING-PLa'cs, Aab. [of dwell and place] the place of ri. 
dence. People change their awelling-places. Spenſer. 

Dwr'nep [of bpinan, Sax.] conſumed. 

To Dw1i'npLE, verb ac. [of dpinan, Sax.) 1. To decreaſe, to 
decay, to loſe bulk. Proper uames 4windle to monoſyllables. Aden 
2. To degenerate, to fink. The expected council was dwindling 
into a conventicle. Atterbury. 3. To waſte, to wear away, to g10 
feeble, to loſe health. By a wrench or a blow, the whole leg loſes 
its ſtrength and dwindles away. Locke. 4. To fall away, to moll 
der off, in a paſſive form. Only five hundred foot, and three hun: 
dred horſe, left with him; the reſt were 4wind/ed away. Clarendon. 

Dye Idea or deah, Sax. , Fr.] 1. Colour, tincture, hue. 2. A 
ſmall cube of bone or ivory, with the numbers from 1 to 6, on te 
ſix faces, to play with. 

Better ok a beggar than live a beggar ; or, 
It is a folly to live poor to pre rich. | 
Lat. Cum furor haud dubius 15 cumſic manifeſta pbre neſis, ut henſe 
moriare , egenti viwere fato, The meaning is, it is better to enjof 
what we have ourſelves, than, in order to leave an eſtate, to lie 
penuriouſly in the midſt of plenty. 

Dys {in W 1. The middle of the pedeſtal, or that 1 
which lies between the baſe and the cornice, frequently made in Fo 
form of a cube or dye. 2. A cube of ſtone placed under the feet 01 3 
ſtatue and under its pedeſtal, to raiſe it and ſhew it the more. 

To Dyx [deagan, Sab. to tinge, or Jar, Gr. to waſh or water 
to give things a colour. 1 00 

o Dys, irr. verb [ dypan, Sax. doe, Dan. bod, Su.] to depart 
life, to give up the ghoſt. | 

DyE8D, prei. did 0 L #4} Ts, , 

Dy'tRs-WEED, an herb uſed in dying yellow. 

Dy'ers were incorporated by uh 3 VI. their arms n/a 
a chevron engrail'd between 3 madder bags argen!, banded an 2 
or. They are the 13th company, their ſupporters 2 lions crown 


The motto, Da gloriam Deo, They had a hall befor: the te 
1666 ; bur it not having been erected ſince, they now meet at 
all. Dre 


DVS 


of to Jie. 1. Expiring, giving up the ghoft, 2. Gi- 
— See To 1 


err [dynaftie, Fr. dynafla, It. Jurageia, Gr.] a ſupreme go- 


yernment or authority. Dynafttes before the flood. Hale. Alſo a ca- 


e or liſt of the names ws the ſeveral kings who have reigned ſuc- 
; icular kingdom. 
ceſivelf 11 The ancient Romans made two orders of 
W The firſt were Dii majorum gentium, which they called the 
K f the firſt order. The ſecond were the Dii minorum gentium, or 
po i-oods. The Dii majorum gentium were 12 m number, and to 
hs on cation was made only on extraordinary occaſions ; and the 
oe — gentium were invoked in the affairs of ſmaller moment. 
n [with the ancient Egyptians] were a race of demi- 
b heroes or kings, who governed ſueceſſively in Egypt, from 
Menes the firſt, that had the name of Pharaoh, which name was con- 
: ned to his ſucceſſors, and ended in the zoth e. Necta- 
= who was vanquiſhed by Artaxerxes Occhus, king of Perſia, 
* M. 3704, and driven into Ethiopia, 
Dynpime'nE, Lat. one of the names of the deſs Veſta. | 
DY/erycaa, or DeTYCHA [dmlvxa, of dg, twice, and mTvage, 
Gr. to fold, 9. d. duplicates] a ſort of public regiſter, among the an- 
cents of the names of the magiſtrates among the heathens, and of bi- 
hops, living and defunct, &c. among the Chriſtians, See Dir- 
5 or Dix ox, a mournful ditty or ſong over the dead, a lau- 
datory ſong. See DIR. n 9 
Dysm5THE's14, Lat. [Jvomobnore, of oc, ill. amiſs, or difficult, and 
auchn, Gr. ſenſe] a defect or difficulty in ſenſation, or in the fa. 
eulty of perceiving things by the ſenſes. N. B. This explication of 


the word dus or dys in Greek, will ſerve as a key to the enſuing com- 


Brett als, Lat. [Jvoxmoa, of dog and xirnois, Gr. motion] an 
inability or difficulty in moving. 5 ME 
DrscRASY [IJvorpana, of Jv; and xpaorc, Gr. conſtitution] an une- 


qual mixture of elements in the blood or nervous juice, or an intempe- | 


re when ſome humour or quality abounds in the body. 

 Drovcer's, Lat. [%0nx0, of dus and axon, Gr. hearing] hardneſs 
or dulneſs of 1 

Drsx TER YT [dy/erterie, Fr. diffenteria, It. diſenteria, Sp. Jucerrs- 
pa, of dos and arte, Gr. a bowel] the bloody-Hux, a looſeneſs with 

ipings in the belly, voiding blood, ſlime, corrupt matter; and even 
Ginny pieces of the bowels, often accompanied with a continual fever 
and drought. Epidemical ay/enteries. Arbuthnot. 


Drszvrxxfe Fever, a fever accompanied with a dyſentery. 8 
DrszeuLo'TiCA, Lat. [Ivornetorixa, of Jos and Ar-, Ct; 


eicatrizing] great incurable ulcers, properly ſpeaking, hard to cica- 


trize, or cure. 


Dr'szxr, a parliament town of Scotland, in the county of Fife, 
ſituated on the northern ſhore of the frith of Forth, about 11 miles 
north of Edinburgh. 


Drsuz'Lces, Lat. [of dos and wax@-, Gr. an ulcer] an ulcer that 


is hard to cure. 


 Dr'srs [3vo4G, of uw, Gr. to ſet] the ſeventh houſe in an aſtrolo- 
gical ſcheme of the heavens. 


Drys8no'my [Jvovoun, of Jog and ypO-, Gr. a law] an ill ordering 
or conſtituting of laws. 


| Drs0'pes [ Jvcvdte, of Jos and dn, Gr. odour] ſending forth an 
ill or unſavoury ſmell; ſtinking. 

DysorE'*14 Jog, of Jv; and ope big, Gr. the appetite] a de- 
cay or want of appetite, proceeding from an ill diſpoſition or dimi- 
niſhed action of the ſtomach. | 
Fr Dr:ra'TH1A [ %ora%a, of Iv; and e., Gr. paſſion, temper] an 
impatient temper; alſo a languiſhing nnder ſome trouble of mind or 
grievous diſeaſe, 
 DisPE'Ps14 [%vorn1a, of Jo; and wil, of mine, Gr. to concoct] 
a difficulty of digeſtion or fermentation in the ſtomach or guts, 

Drsre'esy [ Jveredhie, Gr.] the ſame with DySsPEPSIA. ns, 

Dx'sPHoY [3voQwna, of dv; and pn, Gr. a voice] a difficulty in 
ſpeaking, occaſioned by an ill diſpoſition of the organs 

DysPnro'rta, Lat. been of Ju and Pepw, Gr. to beat] an im- 
patience in bearing or ſuffering afflictions. | 

DrseNno'ta, Lat. ¶ Juomsoα, of doc and men, of , Gr. to breathe] 
difficulty of breathing, hardneſs or ftraitneſs of breath; purſineſs. 

DyYSTHERAPEU'TA, Lat. [So9Y:pawevra, of Jv; and Hear, Gr. to 
heal] diſeaſes hard to be cured. | 


DysTHY'M1a, Lat. [%vo9upa, of Jv; and You, Gr. the mind] an 
indiſpoſition of the mind. 

DysTo'cnta, Lat. [rent, of Jvg and rule, Gr.] a difficulty of 
bringing forth, or a preternatural birth, _ 


DysTRYCHI'as1s [of dog and Tpx:zo;, Gr.] a continual defluxion 


of tears from the pricking of hairs in the eyelids, which grow under the 
natural hairs. es 
. Dysv'r1a [Wvoupa, of Jv; and vpe, Gr. the urine] a difficulty of 
making water, attended with a ſcalding heat, | 
Dy'susy, the ſame with Dysuk la, a continual piſſing, or a hot 
dyſary, difficulty of making water. Harwey. 


E A C 


e, Roman; E e, Italic; E e, Engliſh; E e, Saxon; E, 
5 are the fifth letters in order of their reſpective alpha- 
ts. | | | 

E, has two ſounds, long, as theme, and ſhort, as pen; 
E is the moſt frequent . in the Engliſh language: 2 it 
not only is uſed like the reſt in the beginning or end of words, but has 
r the moſt part the peculiar quality of /engthening the foregoing 
zone. As, chin, chine, nöd, node, plüm, plüme, &c. Vet we 
fometimes find it final, where yet the foregoing vowel is not lengthened, 
% gone, done, edge, give. Anciently almoſt every word — with 
e, WB, for man, manne, great, greate, need, neede, flock, flocke. 

E, called e final, is quieſcent, and ſerves only to lengthen the fore- 
78 vowel, and diſtinguiſh ſeveral Engliſh words, as fre, fir, fire, 
"> Vc, but in foreign words it makes a ſyllable, as, epitome, c. 

* reckon it a fault in our alphabet, that the name of this 
leuer only expreſſes its power when long, and that when ſhort it has a 
0 ferent power, not diſtinguiſhed by its name or character. And that 
it ſometimes has another power very different from either the long or 
ſhort one in its common ab or acceptation. It is probable that this e 


| had at firſt a ſoft ſound agreein in power with Fr. e feminine, and 
that afterwards it was in * either nk or vocal, 2 verſe re- 
Qured, till at laſt it became univerſally ſilent. 
1s frequently ſet for ef, Lat. as f. e. for id eſt, that is. 
1 „ lignifies 2 
a Latin prepoſition uſed in the compoſition of Engliſh wo 
ud ſignifies ot, LY from, 6c. 7 " | 88 
% 8 in Engliſh an improper dipthong, in which only the e is 
yen, and has four different -» 4 as 2 eat, great, head, heart. 
' T the ſound of „ long. e e is commonly lengthened rather by 
*, mediate addition of a, than by the appoſition of : to the end of 
© word, as men, mean, ſell, (cal, net, neat. 
ther fon Ear, at the end of names, either of perſons or places, is ei- 
= m the Saxon 1x, an iſland, as Ramſay, Ec. or ea, Sax. 
1, or from leax, Sax. a field. 
ih "5 (ele, Sax elk, Du. and L. Ger.) 1. Eicher of two. Both 
ber = other's uſe diſpos'd. Dryden. 2. Every one of any num- 
Inis ſenſe is rare, except in poetry. 


each 
is adamanti t oird HR h 
Fit well his haps gird well, and * 3 


E A G 


3. Toeach the correſponent word is other, whether uſed of two or of 
a gue: number. *Tis ſaid they eat each other. 


AD, a contraction of eavix, Sax. happy at the beginning of many 
names, is now contracted to ed, as Edward, Edmund; Edwin. Ead 


may alſo in ſome caſes be derived from the Sax. each, which ſignifies 
eaſy, gentle, mild. | 
eo or Apz'Luan [ædelman, Sax; edelman, Du. and 
Ger.] a nobleman. hs | 
8 Lat. the ſame, of the feminine gender, as ſemper eadem. 
always the ſame. Y | | 
Ea'cer [ear, C. Brit. eaxon, Sax. acer, Lat. aigre, Fr. agro, It. 
and Sp.] 1. Sharp, ſour, tart. Eager droppings into milk. Shake- 


ſpeare. 2. Earneſt, vehement, ardently wiſhing, hotly longing, 
Eager on his bliſs. Addiſon. 3. Sometimes with of, ſometines with em 


or after before the thing ſought. 4. Hot of diſpoſition, impetuous. 
3 clamours of diſputants. 5. Quick, buſy, eaſily put in action. 
Prompt and eager on it. Addiſon. 6. Keen, ſevere, biting. The cold 
becometh more eager. Bacon. 7. Brittle, not flexible, not ductile. A 


cant word among artificers. Gold will be ſo _ as artiſis call it, 


that it will as little endure the hammer as glaſs. 
The EackR. See EaGRE. | a 
- Ex'G8RLY, adv. [of cager] 1. Earneſtly, vehemently, with ar- 
dour or impetuoſity of inclination. To the holy war how faft and 
eagerly did men go. South. 2. Hotly. Took it too eagerly. Shake- 
ſpeare. 3. Keenly, ſharply. Rain froze eagerly: Knolle. 
Ea'czrnesss Leagonnepre, Sax.) 1. Tartneſs, ſharpneſs in taſte. 
2, Vehemence, impetuolity. The eagerne/s and height oftheir de- 


cke, 


votion. Dryden. 3. Keenneſs of deſire, ardour. The eagerne/s and 


ſtrong bent of the mind. Locke. 

EAGLE Tate Fr. aguila, Sp. aguia, Port. la, It. and Lat.] 
1. A bird of prey, ſaid to be the moſt ſift, moſt ſtrong, moſt la- 
borious, moſt generous, moſt bold, and more able to endure the moſt 


ſharp cold than any other bird; and for theſe reaſons, both the an- 


cients and moderns have made it an emblem of majefty. It has a long, 
hooked beak ; yellow, ſcaly legs; thick, crooked talons, and a ſhort 
tail, Its plumage is cheſnut, brown, ruddy and white. Its beak black 
at the tip; and the middle blue; tho' in ſome yeilow. Eagles are 
ſaid to bo extremely ſharp ſighted, and when they take flight ſpring 

rpendicularly upward with their eyes ſteadily fixt on the ſun, 2. The 
Randard of the ancient Romans. 3 
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E AR 
Arts ill follow 'd where Rome's eagles flew. Pope. ky 

And being accounted one of the moſt noble bearings in armory, is 
not to be given by kings of arms to any, but thoſe who far exceed 
dthers in bravery, generoſity, and other ron qualities. : 

An Excue Diſplayed [in heraldry] ifies an eagle with two 
heads, and the imperial eagle has been ſo repreſented ever fince the 
Roman empire was divided into the eaſtern and weſtern. ; 

An EACLER Expanded [in heraldry] i. 6. with its wings and tail 
ſpread abroad, commonly called a ſpread eagle, is ſo repreſented, 
becauſe that is the natural poſture of the bird, when it faces the ſun 
to recover its vigour. ? b a ; 

An EAGLE Diſplayed, denotes her induſtrious exerciſe, and [hiero- 
glyphically] fignifies a man of action, who is always employ'd in ſome 
important affair. ; : | 

The EacLE is a noble bird, and [hieroglyphically] ee a 
brave diſpoſition, that contemned the difficulties of the world, and the 
diſgraces of fortune, and alſo an underſtanding employed in the ſeareh 
of ſublime myſteries. a 

An EacLs [hieroglyphically] alſo repreſented proſperity, majeſty, 
and liberality. Munſter ſays, that the eagle freely gives of its prey to 
the birds that come round about it, when it has caught any thing. 

An EAR holding thunderbolts under the ſun, with the inſcription 

ni ſervio, is an * of loyalty. | 
We EacLes catch no flies. | 

Eacr e's Sore, a ſtone ſaid to be found in an eagle's neſt, It con- 
tains in a cavity within it a ſmall looſe ſtone, which rattles when it is 
ſhaken, and every foſſil with a nucleus in it has obtained the name. 
On idle and imaginary virtues has been raiſed all the credit which this 
famous foſſil poſſeſſed for many ages. Hill. 

An EacLe flying againſt the wind, is an emblem of ſtedfaſtneſs. 

 Ea'cier [aglette, Fr.] a young or ſmall eagle. The eagle is ſaid 
to prove his eaglets ia the brightneſs of the ſun ; if they ſhut their eye- 
lids, ſhe diſfown them. An Eagle with three eaglets tyring on her 
| breaſt, and the fourth pecking at one of her eyes. Davies. 
Es RE, abt. [gre in Runic, is the ocean, eggza in Iſlandiſh, is 
to agitate, to incite. 7o{»/9n] a tide ſwelling above another tide, ob- 
ſervable in the river Severn. | ü 

As an eagre rides in triumph o'er the tide, Dryden. 

Eak, or Exz [zak, Sax.] eternity, for ever. 

Ea'tDERMan fealdenman, Sax.] the ſame among the Saxons as 
earl was with the Danes, and next in dignity to ETHELING 3 an 
alderman. Bn | 
beer. | | 

Eamt, /ub/t. [eam, Sax. eom, Du.] uncle. A word ſtill uſed in 
the wilder parts of Staffordſhire. The treaſon of thy wretched eame, 


"— | 
| _ o Ean [eacnian, Sax. to conceive] to bring forth young, ſpoken 
of a ewe. | 5 | | 
Ear (ear, Sax, ore, Dan. oore, Du. ohir, Ger. oreille, Fr. orec- 
chia, It. oreja, Sp. orelha, Port. auris, Lat.] 1. The inſtrument or 
organ of hearing in an animal body. His ears are open unto their 
cry. P/alms. 2. The handle of ſeveral ſorts of veſſels for liquors, be- 
ing a prominence raiſed thereon for the ſake of taking hold. A pot 
without an ear, Swwift, z. That part of the ear that ſtands promi- 


nent. Bore his ear through with an awl. Exodus. 4. Power of judging. 


of harmony, the ſenſe of hearing. 5. The head, the perſon ; in fa- 
miliar language. The city beaten down about their ears. Knoles. 6. 
The higheſt part of a man, the top. Up to the ears in love. L'Efrange. 
7. The privilege of being readily and kindly heard, favour. Give no 
ear to his ſuit. Bacon. 8. Diſpoſition to like or diſlike what is heard, 
judgment, taſte: The ſtile and ear of thoſe times. Denham. 9. To 
fall together by the Ears, to fight, to quarrel [Dutch, oorlogen] a 
familiar phraſe. Fel! together by the ears at fifty cuffs. More, 10. To 
ſet by the Ears, to cauſe ſtrife, to make to quarrel : In low language. 
It is uſual 2 ſet theſe poor animals by the ears. Addiſon. 

| _ Wide? Eaxs and a ſhort tongue, 

Lat. Audi multa, Ioguere tempeſtiwa. The Germ. ſay ; Hore allea, 
Terne viel, ſage wenig. (Hear all, learn much, and ſpeak little.) To 
hear, ſee, and ſay little, is a ſign of prudence. 

| In at ene EAR and out at r other. 


It. Dentro da wn orecchia & fuore dall alira. The Italians fay 


likewiſe, Hawere orecchie di mercante. (To have a merchant's or tradel- 
That is, for the ſake of his intereſt not to give heed, or 


man's ears.) 
be affronted at every reflection or unjuſt obſervation of his cuſtomer, 
8 | he can't hear on that car, | | 
The Germ. ſay ; En hat nur ein rechres ohr. (He has but one 
right ear;) or, Er hat keine ohren dazn. (He has no ears [or inclina- 
tion] to it. That is, to what is propoſed to him, or deſired of him. 

. Ear [ar, Dan. acht, Ger.] a ſpike of corn, that part which con- 
tains the ſeeds. An ear of wheat. Bacon. 
To Eæx, verb neut. to ſhoot out ears, ſpoken of corn. | 
Ea Briſk [ſpoken of a horſe] is when he carries his ears pointed 
forward. _ | 
To Ear, or To Are, verb a. [of eanian, Sax. of aro, Lat.] 
To till, to plough, or fallow the ground. There ſhall be neither ear- 
ing nor harveſt. Geneſis, | 
| 7 RABLE, Or ARABLE [arabile, It. arabilis, Lat.] fit to be plough- 
ed, &c. 
Ear, adj. [of ear] 1. Having ears or organs of hearing. 2. Ha- 
x ving ears, or ripe corn. The covert of the thrice ear'd geld Pape. 

EAA ο [ina ſhip}, is that part of the bolt- rope which is left open 
in the form of a ring at the four corners of the ſail. 
Fance [of eanian, Sax.] a gathering of ears of corn. 

EAR INGO 7 ime, the time of harveſt, | 

EakL [eopl, Sax. eeoria, Dan. of eon, honour, and ethel, Sax. 
noble] a title of nobility between a marquis and a viſcount, now the 
third degree of rank: It is a title more ancient with us than thoſe ei- 
ther of dukes or marquiſes, and the firſt earl created in England was 
Hugh de Puſaz, ear] of Northumberland, by king Riehard I. Sel- 
den however ſeems to think it was in uſe in the time of the Saxons : 
7 his dignity of earl (ſays he, Titles 4 Honour, P. H. Ch. V. p. 50.) 
aut, attributed to the ſame perſons that before had the dignity of EALbox- 
Rn; and EALDERMEN (which now is written Re aba. 


EaLno'sDa [albonba, Sax. ] the privilege of aſſizing and ſelling 


diligent. 


of finiſhing their pieces. Dryden. 


EAR 


tYanferred to divers others of leſs note, which remain frequent ano; 


to this day. And this application of the word Ear. : 17 
age of the Saxoxs. 1 * Ee in the latte 
EaRL's Coronet, has no flowers raiſed above the ci 
8 duke or marquis, but only points riſing, and a p 
em. | 
EAR LDou [eonlbom, Sax.] 
Earldom of Uliter. Spen/er. | 
Ea'rLY, adj. (=plic, 5 æn, Sax. before, aarle, Dan.] being {508 
as to time, or with reſpe& to any thing elſe. E 8 
church. South. * 4 8 u, N the 
EaRLY, adv. ſoon, betimes, 
minds religion. Addiſon. 
EaRLy to go to bed, and ERL x to riſe, 
41 Makes a — hearty, wealthy and wiſe, 
eſſen to lazy people, which one would think ey 
en thould follow 1 And indeed,” If three fark e 
tions won't induce a man to it, nothing will. Long lyers in bed h ac 
however a ſaying (tho a filly one) which they are apt to return 2 
cuſe; v3 : wn; 
They who are EagLy up, and have no buſineſs, have either an ill 
bed, an ill wife, or an ill conſcience, | 
The Germ. ſay; Morgen unde bringt gold in munde. (The 
morming hour brings gold in its mouth.) | EN 
The EARLx bird catches the worm. Or, 
The cow that's firfl up gets the firſt of the deay; 
Theſe two proverbs are leſſons of diligence and induſtry, | 
a EarLy ſow, EARLY mot, 5 
The ſooner a man ſets about a buſineſs, the ſooner he reaps the be 
nefit of it. : 


rele like that of 
earl on each of 


the dignity and juriſdiction of an ear 


forward, Inftilling early into thei 


Jt eakLy pricks that will be a thorn, 

The inclinations and tendencies of children are ſoon to be disch. 
vered, and conſequently eaſy to be provided for or again, if x. 
tempted with an earneſt and ſteady mind. The Lat. ſay; Protinys aþ- 
paret, qui arbores frugifere future, | 
ERL Marſbal [of earl and marſhal] he that has the chief care of 
military or 1 ſolemnities. The great earl. marſpal orders their 
array. Dryden. | 

Ea'rLiness [of early, of æn, Sax. before now] quickneſs of any 


action as to time, or with reſpect to any thing elſe. The earling; of 


coming up. Bacon. | 
To EaRN, verb af. [eanman, eannan, zpmian, Sax, arnon, Test. 


all which Caſaubon derives of HH, Gr. as he does likewiſe earwy. 


See infra] 1. To get or obtain by labour, as hire, or by any other 
performance. They earn their honours hardly. Bacon, 2. To gain, 
to obtain in general. 3. To have compaſſion. 

To do the act that might th' addition earn, 

Not the world's maſs of vanity could make me. Shakeſpeare, 

To Earn, verb neut. See To VERN. . 

Ea“ NES T, ſub. [crnitz, penge, Dan. arres, Fr. pledge, handel 
1. Token of ſomething of the ſame kind in futurity. The handſel or 
earn;/i of that which is to come. Hooker. 2. Money advanced to 
compleat or aſſure a verbal bargain, and bind the parties to the per- 
formance thereof. Pay back the earneft penny. Decay of Piety. 3. 
Seriouſneſs, a ſerious event, not a jeſt, feality, not a reigned ap- 
pearance. Take heed that this jeſt do not once turn to earn. Si. 
ney. | 
EaRNEST, adj. [eonneyr, Sax.] 1. Eager, vehement, induſtrious, 
2. Important, weighty. 5 

Ea*RNESTLY, adv. [of earneft] 1. Warmly, affectionately, in- 
tenſely. The good opinion of the world every man moſt earneftly de. 
fires. South. 2. Eagerly, vehemently, deſirouſſy. Why ſo carneſh 
ſeek you to put up that letter. Shakeſpeare. 

Ea'«nesTNnEss [eonnepeneppe, Sax.] 1, Vehement or ſtrong de- 
fire or endeavour, impetuoſity. Earne/ine/s, perſiſting and imporu- 
nity. Bacon. 2. Solemnity, zeal. A ſhew of gravity and earneftz. 
Alterbury. 3. Solicitude, intenſeneſs. Overſtraining and earne/; 


Ea"RNinG, rennet to turn milk into cheeſe-curds. | 

Earning 1 r 25 Sax. ] compaſſion. See VER V. a 

EAR RING [of ear and ring] jewels ſet in a ring and worn at the 
ears, a woman's ornament hanging at her ears. A lady beſtow 
earrings upon a favourite lamprey. Arbuthnot. 

EA'RSHOT, fu reach of the ear, the ſpace within which words 
may be heard. Stand you out of ear/bot. Dryaen. : 

Earn, ab. [from ear, to plough] a ploughed feld. Fir 
oft are good on barren ear/hes made, May. 

EarsT, formerly. Milton. See ExsT. 

EarTa [eonch, Sax. or eanth, aerde, Du. erde, Ger. jorden, Dat, 
erda, Teut, airtha, Goth, terre, Fr. terra, Lat. In, Wl 1. One 0 
the four elements, as diſtin from air, fire, or water, foil or teren 
matter, | | 

Water, earth, 

| And air, atteſt his bounty. Thom/on. | a 

2. The terraqueous globe, this lower ball. This ſolid globe we live upon 
is call'd the earth: which word, taken in a more limited ſenſe, fg 
fies ſuch parts of this globe as are capable, being expoſed to the ally 
to give rooting and nouriſhment to plants, ſo that they may Rand an 
pow in it. Locke. 3. The different modification of terrene matt: 

n this ſenſe it has a plural. The five genera of earths are; 1. Bo 

2. Clays. 3. Marls. 4. Ochres; and 5. Tripelas. Hill. Lig 

The,opinion of the ancients concerning the figure of thee 
was very different from what is now believed, Pork 921 
excommunicated and depoſed Virgilius, biſhop of Straſburg, *0 
ſerting the antipodes. And many of the philoſophers believed it 5 l 
a cone or high mountain, by which they accounted for 4. ap 

arance of the ſun at night. But the moderns have diſcove 4 

of the earth and water to be a globe, which may be prov U 
— lain and undeniable arguments. ioſes of 

1. It plainly appears that the earth is globular from the e s P 
the moon ; for the ſhadow of the earth a always round, bogs 10 
that is, the body that intercepts the beams of the ſun, and is the 
puted cauſe of ſuch eclipſe, muſt of neceſſiy be of a round form. he 

2. The nearer any perſon approaches to either of the Polen. 
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| le ate the more eleyated from the horizon to- 
aft nearer the 2 on the contraty, the farther a perſon moves 


ward e ſame ſtars ſeem to withdraw from him till they 
from = pi — * ain, they riſe and ſet ſooner to one that travels to 
1 1, than they do to one that travels to the Weſt; inſomuch, that 
* 1 ſn ſhould ſpend a whole year in going round the earth to the 
"= he would gain a day; whereas, on the contrary, in journeying 
my e weſtward, he would loſe a day. And this is actually feen 
2 the Portugueſe in Macao, an iſland of the ſouth of China, and 
the dp | g . 

. rday of the Spaniards ; occaſioned by the one's ſailing 
berth 2 Log the other weſtward ; for the Portugueſe ſailing 
- "Fu to the Eaſt Indies, and thence to Macao; and the Spa- 
_—_ aſſing weſtward from Europe to America, and then to the 
Puilippine ifands, between them both, they have travelled round the 


„ That the world is round, is demonſtrated by the voyages that 
have been made quite round it; for if a ſhip ſitting out from England 
and failing continually weſtward, ſhall at laſt come to the Eaſt Indies, 

4 ſo home to England again, it is a plain demonſtration it is a globe 
we not a flat, a cube, a cone, or any other form. And theſe navi- 
ported have of late been frequently made, which put the matter out 
1 A foſſil body, not ſoluble in water, inſipid and untranſpa- 
rent ; more fuſible than ſtone, ſtill friable, and containing uſually a 
ſhare of fatneſs, not diſpoſed to burn, flame, or take fire. 2. This 
world, oppoſed to other ſcenes of exiſtence. | 

Myſteries which heav'n | 
Will not have earth to know. Shakeſpeare. 


4. The inhabitants of the earth. The whole earth was of one lan- 


ouage, Genet, 4. (from ear, to plow) turning up the ground in til- 


© Such lind as ye break up for barley to ſow, - 
Two earths at the leaſt ere ye ſow it beſtow. Tuffer. Ft 
EAxTRH [with chemiſts) is the laſt of the five chemical principles, 
or that part of bodies that moſt anſwers to what thy call caput mort or 


mortuum that remains behind in the furnace, and is neither capable of 


being raiſed by diſtillation, nor difiblved by ſolution. 3 
New EARTH [with gardeners] that which never ſerved to the nou- 


nſhment of any 7 lying three foot deep, or as far as there is any 


real earth; or elſe earth which hath been of a long time built upon, 
tho' it had borne before; or earth of a ſandy, loamy nature, where 
cattle have been fed for a long time. 1 | 

Fall EAR TH [of eonth and peald, Sax. a field] earth left un- 
ploughed, to recover and gain heart. 5 


EarTH [as a deity with the ancients] was repreſented by the god- 
deſs Cybele. 1 

To EarTH, verb act. [eopthizan, Sax. ] 1. To hide in earth. 
The fox is earth'd. Dryden. 2. To cover with earth. Earth up with 
freſh mould the roots. Evehyn. 5 

To Eax TH, verb neut. to retire under ground, to go into a hole as a 
badger or fox doth. Hence foxes earth d, and wolves abhorr'd the 
day. Tickel, 5 85 

3 [of earth and board] the plough board that turns 
over the earth, A deep head and a ſquare earthboard, fo as to turn up 
a great furrow. Mortimer. 

Ea'xTHBORN [of earth and born] 1. Born of the earth. Slew the 
earthborn race, Prior. 2. Meanly born. Earthborn Lycon ſhall aſ- 
cend the throne. Smith. | 

Ex'xTHBOUND [of earth and bound] faſten'd in the earth. 

Who can impreſs the foreſt, bid the tree 

* Unfix his earthbound root? Shakefpeare. | 

Ea'xTHeN [of eonthen, Sax.] made of earth or clay. An urn or 
earthen pot. Wilkins. 


Ex'tTHFLAX, ſub/t. [of earth and flax] a kind of fibrous foſſil, cal- 


led aſbeſtos. Of Engliſh tile the coarſer fort is called plaiſter or par- 
get; the finer earthflax, or ſalamander's hair. Woodavard. | 
1 inte [of earthy] the quality of containing earth, groſſ- 
8. io ok 
Ex'aTHLINESS [of eonchgeliener ye, Sax. ] earthly quality. 
ExzTHLING, Jubfl. [of earth] an inhabitant of the earth, a 11 
frail creature. To earthlings, the footſtool of God, that ſtage which he 
ra'd for a ſmall time, ſeemeth magnificerit. Drummond. 
4 RTHING, part. of to earth [with gardeners] is the covering the 
r00ts of trees, plants, &c. with earth. = | 
7 part. of to earth [with hunters] is the lodging of a 


Fa'zTuL v, ady, [eanthlic, Sax. ] 1. Pertaining to the earth, vile, 
ſordid, not heavenly. This earthly world. Shakeſpeare. 2. Belong- 
15 only to our preſent ſtate, not fpiritual. The lack which we all 

ave as well of ghoſtly as of earthly favours. Hooker. 3. Corporeal, 


it mental nor intellectual. An earthly tover lurking at her heart, 


Poe. 4. Applied to any thing in the world. A female hyperbole, 


vo would learn one earthly thing of uſe ? Pope. 


ARTHLY Minded ch, inde, Sax. the mind} mind- 
ing earthly things [of eonth, and geminde, ] 
Ea ark. xur [of eonth-nur, Sax.] a certain root both in ſhape 
to 3 like a nut, a pig-nut. It is an umbelliferous plant, with a 
0 aped flower. It has a tuberoſe fleſhy root. Some dig up the 
th ud eat them raw, They are very much like cheſnuts: boiled 
Jure a very delicious food eaten with butter and pepper, and are 
b ied very nouriſhing. Miller. 
violene dn Pak [of eopth, earth, and cpacian, Sax. to quake] a 
vl oek or concuſſion of the earth, or ſome parts of it ; cauſed 
"pages ding: pent up in the bowels or hollow parts of it, which force 
of whe; } and frequently produce dreadful effects, as the deſtruction 
örrzr a erg the ſwallowing up, or overturning of mountains, &c. 
gas e Dr. Plummer, is not changed by water, unleſs into a 
ut when srxxl and SULPHUR are mixt into a paſte with 
"3 With a little external Bear (as that of the air in ſummer) the 


© the ſulphur : and if 20 pound of each were buried un- 


Spaniards in the 1 14 ow iſlands; the Sunday of the Portugueſe 8 
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der are in a warm ſummer's day, it would blow up. — And hence; 
probably, come igneous eruptions; as iron ore and ſulphur iti great 
quantities concur ; and if moiſlened, and if in de places where the 
HEAT of the earth enereaſes, they may burſt forth with great s#ocs 
and noiſe.” And again, ſpeaking of the eruptions of mount Mena 
and Ye/uvius, he ſays, that IR oN ORE and sULPHUR, aſſiſted with 
the internal heat of the earth, and a little air, will blow up into a 

ame, and throw up great ſtones ; and freams of brimſtone run down! 
And that in the kingdom of Naples the ground ſeems ſtrown with 
flowers of fulphur ; and their horſes hezls kindle ſulphur in the toad,” 
All this ſuppoſes a went obtained. — But is it not eaſy to infer (with 
our Pexicographer) that where the xLAsT1c force of the air and va- 
pours, thus put into motion, are pent up; the greateſt agitation of the 
earth may be produced? I am perſuaded, my readers will excuſe me; 
if; at a time when the globe is in ſo many different parts alarmed 
with this dreadful phænomenon, I ſhould remind them of that noble 


- Portraiture which the Hebrew poet — us of the iNTREPIDITY 


which the truly virtzous and religious character inſpires on theſe aw- 
ful occaſions, Pſalm 46. v. 1—3. or the like ſentiment, as expreſſed 
with equal [if not Kill 2 by the Roman Hrict; who 
when ſpeaking of his 7uffum & tenacem propoſiti virum, adds; 
; Si fractus illabatur orbis 

Impavidum ferient ruine, Hor. 


Ea'rTHSHAKING, adi. [of earth and Jake) having power to ſhake 


of earth or cauſe earthquakes. The tarthhaking Neptune's mace. 
ton, | 1 
Ea'rTH-woRrm [of edrth and æuorm] a worm bted under ground; 
Jpon a ſhower after a drought, earthworms came out. Ray. 
Ea'xTay [eanthig, Sax.] 1. Conſiſting of earth. Fat earthy va- 
urs: Wilkins. 2. Partaking or made of earth, of the nature of 


earth. His dead and earthy image. Shakeſpeare: 3. Inhabiting the 
earth, terreſtrial, | 43 


Thoſe earthy ſpirits black and envious are. Dryden. 
4. Relating to the earth. | 
Mine is the ſhipwreck in a watry figt; 
And in an earthy the dark dungeon thine. Drydey. 
5. Not mental, groſs. My earthy — conceit. Shakeſpeare. 
EarTay Triplicity [with aſtrologers] the ſigns Taurus, Virgo, 
and Capricorn. | | 
EAR wax [of ear and wax] the exudation in the inſide of the ear. 
Nature loricated or plaiſtered over the {des of the hole with eatavax; 
E | 
EAR wie [eanpizza, Sax.] 1. An inſect that is ſheath-winged, 


and imagined to creep into the ear. Zarwrgs and ſnails feldom infe& 
| timber. Mortimer. 2. A whiſperer, a ptying informer ; by way of 
EaxTH [as an element] is repreſented in painting and ſculpture, ; | . 
by a woman ſitting, holding in her right hand the terreſtrial globe, 
and in her left a cornucopiz, filled with fruit. | 


contempt or reproach, 


Eask [ai/e, Fr. eath, Sax. of otium, Lat. Menage] 1. Quiet; reſt, 
no ſolitude. Not idly to diſpute at their ea/e. Locke, 2. Freedom from 
pain, a neutral ſtate between pain and pleaſure. That which we call 
eaſe, is only an indolency or a freedom from pain. L'Eftrange. 


| Reſt after labour; intermiſſion of labour. Faſe from the fatigue of 


waiting. Swift, 4. Facility, not difficulty. 
The willing metal will obey thy hand, 
Following with eaſe if favour'd by thy fate; Dryden. 
5. Unconſtraint, freedom from harſhneſs, formality or conceit. 
True eaſe in writing comes from art, not chance. Pope. 
To Eask, verb act. [from the noun] 1. To give or cauſe eaſe or 


reſt, to free from pain. Help and ea/e children the beft you can. 


Locke. 2. To relieve, to mitigate, to — Thy father made 
our yoke grievous, now therefore ea/e thou ſomewhat the grievous 
ſervitude. 2 Chronicles. 3. To relieve from labour or burden. 
Pt eaſe thy ſhoulders of thy load. den. © 

4. To ſet free from any thing that offends. No body feels pain that 
he wiſhes not to be eas'd of. Locke: | 

To East the Helm [ſea phraſe] is to let the ſhip bear to fall to the 
leeward. 


Riff. | TOS, 

EasE the Bowwline, or Eàsk the Sheet [ſea terms] ſignify to let them 
be more ſlack. | 

Ea'seL [with painters] a wooden frame on which they place their 
cloth to be painted. | | 


Ea'sEL Pikes [with painters] are ſuch ſmall pieces either por- 


traits or landſkips, as are painted on the painter's eaſel (which is 4 
frame, on which the ſtrained canvas is placed) fo called in diſtinction 
from thoſe larger pictures that are drawn on the walls or ceilings of 
rooms, &c. 5 
 Ex'seevur [of eaſe and full] quiet, fit for reſt, 

I ſpy a black, ſuſpicions, threat'ning cloud, 

That will encounter with our glorious fun, 

Ere he attain his ea/ef#/ weſtern bed. Shakeſdtare: 

Ea'stmexT [of ai/e, Fr.] aſſiſtance, ſupport, relief, freedom from 
expences. A free lodging, and ſome other eaſements. Swift. | 

ASEMENT [in law] a ſervice which one neighbour has of another 
by charter or preſcription, without profit, as a iink, a paſſage thro” 
his ground, or the like. | | 

Ea'segMENnT [ai/ement, Fr.] a privy, or houſe of office, 

Ea's1LY, adv. [of eaſy] 1. Without difficulty. Their tranſmiſſion 
is eafily ſtopped. Bacon, 2. Without pain or diſturbance, in tran- 
quility. Paſſing your life well and eaſily; Temple, 3. Readily, with- 
out reluctance. I can eafiy _ to others the praiſe. Dryden. 

Ea'siness [of eaſy] 1. om from difficulty. Eafineſ5 and dif- 
ficuky are relative terms. Tillotſon. 2. Compliance, facility, reſt, 
tranquility. Reſt and eafſne/s we enjoy when —_— Ray. 3. Soft 
or mild quality or temper, not oppoſition, not reluctance. An eafine/s 
to part with to _ whatever we have. Locke, 4. Freedom from 
conſtraint, not formality. | 

Myſtic thoughts you muſt exprefs 
With painful care, but ſeeming agg Roſcommon. | 

Ea'sLOW, 4 whe Cornwall, 22 miles ſouth of Launceſton, 

which ſend} two members to parliament. | 
5M Kur 
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EA“R-wirxkss [of ear and witn;/5] one who atteſts any thing as 
heard by himſelf. All preſent were made ear-witneſſes. Hooker, 


To EAsE 4 Ship, is to ſlacken the ſhrowds when they are too 
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| Far [eape, Sax. offe, Dan. of, Du. and Ger. eft, Fr, efte, Port.] 
1. That quarter of the earth where the ſun riſes. Counting forwards 


towards the e. Abbot. 2. The regions in the eaſtern parts of the 


earth, The rich eaft. Shakeſpeare. 
Then the wind is in the EasT, 

Ih It's neither good for man nor beaft. S : 
I ſuppoſe becauſe the eaſt wind is 2 pretty ſharp, as coming 
off the continent: it being commonly obſerved, that mia/and countries 
of the ſame latitude are colder than maritime, and continents than 
iſlands. | | | 

Ea'sTer [Eapven, or Eaprne, or Oyxne, Sax. a god worſhipped 


by the Saxons, and in honour of whom ſacrifices were offered about 


that time of the year: otern, Ger. which, as well as the Saxon name, 
ſeems lather to be derived from the ea, our Saviour riſing at the time 
of the ſun's riſing from the — among Chriſtians it is a ſolemn 
feſtival, appointed to be obſerved in commemoration of the reſurrec- 
tion of our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. The controverſy about 
5 0 Decay Piety. 

FasrER Offerings, money paid to the pariſh prieſt at Eaſter, 


Ea'sTERLINGs, peeple who lived eaſterly of England, eſpecially | 


merchants of the Hans towns in Germany, where Eaſterling money, 
that which we commonly call ferling or current money, from a certain 
coin king Richard I. cauſed to be ſtamped in thoſe parts, and which 
was in great eſteem for its purity. 

Ea'sTERLY, a. [of eaſt] 1. Coming from the parts towards the 
eaſt, The eafterly winds. Raleigh. 2. Lying towards the eaſt. 
The moſt eaſterly parts of England. Graunt. 3. Looking towards 

the eaſt. Springs with an eaſterly expoſition. Arbuthnot. 

Ea'sTERN, adj. [of eaſt) 1. Dwelling or found in the eaſt. 
Eaftern tyrants. Thomſon. 2. Lying or being towards the eaſt. The 
eaſtern end of the iſle riſes up. Addiſon. 3. W the eaſt. 
Eaftern or weſtern voyages. Addiſon. 4. Looki 
eaſt. | 

Ea'sTwaRD, adj. [of eaſt and toward] towards the eaſt. The 
moon gets eaſtward. Brown. _ 8 8 | 

Ea'sy [of ai/e, Fr. eap or epe, Sax] 1. Being at eaſe, contented, 
quiet, not diſturbed, being without anxiety. Keep their minds eafy 
and free. Locke. 2. Not difficult. The ſervice of God is a work, 
tho' eh, yet withal very weighty. Hooker. 3. Mild, complying, 
credulous. Eafy, and good, and bounteous to my wiſhes. Addiſon. 
4. Free from pain. Every change of fortune ea/y to me. Dryden. 

Ready, not unwilling. Loth to revenge, and ea) to forgive. 
4 6. Being without want of more. Such a rent as would 


make them eaſy. Swift, 7. Being without reſtraint or forma- 


As thoſe move 2a/ieft who have learn'd to dance. Pope. 

To Ear, irr. verb act. eat or ate, irr. pret. [æx, Sax, eabh, Dan. 
eat or eaten, irr. part. p. of eatan, æxan or eaan, Sax. eten, Du. 
O. and L. Ger. ellen H. Ger.] 1, To devour with the mouth. 
Wormwood ear with bread will not bite. Arbuthnot. 2. To con- 
ſame, to corrode. Eat out the heart and comfort of it. Tillotſon. 3. 
To eat (or recall) one's words, to ſwallow them back; this is only 
uſed of a man's words. Thoſe words afterwards they are forced to eat. 

 Hakewell. | | 
To Ear, verb neut. 1. To go to meals, to feed. He did eat con- 
tinually at the king's table. 2 Samuel. 2. To take food. He that 
will not eat till he has a demonſtration that it will nouriſh him, will 
have little elſe to do but fit ſtill and periſh. Locke. 3. To be main- 
tained with food. The righteous eateth to the ſatisfying of his ſoul. 
Proverbs. 4. To make way by corroſion. A prince's court eats too 
much into the income of a poor ſtate. Addiſon. | | 
Ear peas with the king, and cherries with the beggar, 


Becauſe peaſe are beſt when they are young and dear; but cherries | 


when they are ripe and cheap. 
Pou can't EaT your cake and have your cake. 


Spoken to thoſe who repine at the loſs of any thing they have had 


the enjoyment of. 

Ear at pleaſure, drink by meaſure. 
The Fr. ſay: Pain tant qu'il dure [bread as long as it laſts] vin a ne- 
fore; and fo likewiſe the Italians : Pan mentre dura, ma vin à meſura. 
The meaning is, that exceſs in eating is not ſo prejudicial as in 


drinking: it don't indeed immediately deprive a man of his under- 


ſtanding, and lay him under ſo many preſent inconveniencies ; but 
| 2 coniequences of an overloaded ſtomach are often as bad in the 
end. 4 

EA'TABLE. adj, [of ead an, Sax. or of eat, and able] that may be 
eaten ; ſometimes in a ſubſtantive form. | 

Suit well your eatables to ev'ry age. Ang. 

EaT-BEE, a ſmall inſect that feeds on bees. 

Ea'Ter, /ubft. [from eat] 1. One that eats. Cannibals, eaters of 
man's fleſh, Abbot. 2. A corroſive. | 

Earn, adj. [eað, Sax.] eaſy, not difficult; an obſolete word. 

Where eaſe abounds, its eath to do amiſs. Spenſer. 

2 adv. [from the adj. ] eaſily; an obſolete word. Spenſer 
uſes it. | 

Ea'TING-HOUSE, ſub/?. [of eat and hone] a houſe where provi- 
fions are ſold ready drefled. ; 


Eav, is a tripthong, but little uſed, and has the power of ſhort + 


Gf ng # ; as in beauty, &c. but in beau it retains its original 
found. | * 

Eaves [eaux, Fr. or epepe of ea, Sax. water] the edges of the 
tiling of an houſe. The drops from the eaves of houſes. Bacon. 
Eaves [with architects] a flat ſquare member of a cornice. 

To Eav'ts-DROP, verb adt. [of eaves and drop] 1. To catch what 
comes from the eaves. 2. In common phraſe, to liſten under win- 
dows. | 


Ea'ves-DROPPER, One who clandeſtinely liſtens under the eaves, 


at the windows, doors, &c. of a houſe, to hear the private affairs of 
a family, in order to cauſe animoſities among neighbours; a tale- 
bearer, a pick-thank.. | Fr 
þ Under our tents I'll play the Eawves-dropper, 

To hear if any mean to ſhrink from me. Shakeſpeare. 
- Ex'ves-carcu [in architecture] a thick, feather-edged board, 


ng towards the 


labour. 


E C C 
nailed round the edge of a houſe, for the lowermoſt tiles Nates, is. 
to reſt upon. 8 ec 

Ezs [ebba, epplod, Sax. chbbe, Dan, Du. and Ger.] the o«; 
back of the tide towards the ſea; which is diſtinguiſhed into {< 
degrees; as, quarter ebb, half ebb, three quarters ebb, and a 
dead water. With a gentle ebb retire again. Addiſon. TN 

Enn [in a figurative ſenſe] it is uſed to ſignify the lowed: x; 
fortune or condition in the world ; decay, waſte. You den of 
all things to that low ebb. Spenſer. | fought 
1 | Every flow has its Enn. 

The i jg of 4 are aptly compared to floods and bhi 
ups and downs) according to the Lati ; Veri 
0 = ) ng e Latin proverb; werie ſunt Horne 

To Ess [ebber, Dan. ebben, Du. and Ger. 1. * 
towards the ſea. It doth turn and ebb back Pl. 2 25 = 
2. To decline, to waſte. © _ | | : Neun 

But oh he cri, the ſmiling waves decay. Halifax. 

Ezpoma'r1us, Lat. [of g,, Gr.] a week's man, an office, : 
cathedral churches, appointed to overſee the performance of din 
ſervice for his week. "0 

E'Btn, EBon, or E'pony, ah. [ebenus, Lat.] a 
_— an 1 wood, e admin a fine ald. ous 

very hard, as ebony, they uſe not the ſame too 
wood. f Moxan, ' o : ar Gs for fo 

E'zen Tree, or E'sgnvs, Lat. [ , Heb.] the eben 
Indian and Æthiopian tree that —. neither Kr 2 
wood of which is called ebony. See EBEN. | : 
1 TH, or EBEREMU RDER Lebene mopx, Sax]. doynrigh 

EB1'ox1TEs [fo called of one Ebion, their ring-leader] in the fg 
century, who denied the divinity of our Saviour, and rejected all th 
Pacher but that of St. Matthew; they united the ceremonies of the 

oſaic inſtitution with the precepts of the goſpel. The ſect, accord. 
ing to Irenæus, were of a very early date, 5 called from the 52 
werty of their ſyſtem or tenets (for ebion in Hebrew ſignifies poor) 
as being very low and abje# indeed; alſo beſides their attachmen 
to the leggarly elements of the law, reduced the picxity of on 
Saviour's character to a nere man, the offspring of Joſeph and Mary 
The primitive Chriſtians conceiv'd far more Highly of him, as appear 
from all that has been already advanced under the words OxLy-36- 
GOTTEN, CHR1sT, Fir Cause, CO-IMMENSE, Co-EeTERNal, Er. 

Em1'scvus, Lat. the herb marſh mallows. | 

E RON IS 1 1 Fr. ebenifta, Lat.] a worker in ebony wood. 

E'soxy [ebene, Fr. ebano, It. and Sp. of hebenum, Lat. of 11131 
Heb.] See EBEN. | | ti 

EBr1'trTy (ebrierd, It. ebrietas, Lat.] drunkenneſs, intoxication 
by ſtrong liquors. 8 | 

EBr1'LLape, Fr. [in horſemanſhip] is a check of a bridle, 
which is given to the horſe by a jerk of one rein, when he refuſes 
to turn, | 204 © 

EBR10'sITY [ehrigſitas, Lat.] habitual drunkenneſs. 

E'Bro, anciently IBE“ x us, a large river of Spain, which taking its 
riſe in Old Caſtile, runs thro' Biſcay and Arragon, paſſes by Saua. 
goſſa and continuing its courſe through Catalonia, diſcharges itſelf 
with great rapidity into the Mediterranean, about 20 miles below the 
city of Tortoſa, ö 1 

To EBu'LLIaTE, verb neut. [ebullio, Lat.] to bubble out. 

EBU LLIENcx, an ebullition, a boiling or bubbling up. 

EBu'LLITION, Fr. {ebollizione, It. ebullicion, Sp. 5 ebullitio, Lat. 
1. The act of boiling up with heat. 2. Any inward violent motion 
of oO parts of a fluid, cauſed by the ſtruggling of particles of different 

Ualities. | 
. ErvuLi1'TiON | with chemiſts] the great ſtruggling or efferveſcence, 
which ariſes from the mixture of an acid and alkalizate liquor. In 
their mixture there is great ebu/lition. Bacon. 

E'nuLuu, or E'BuLus, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb wall-wort, 
dane-wort, or dwarf. elder. | 

E'Buk, Lat. ivory. | | 

EBU'RNEAN, adj. r bart Lat.] conſiſting of ivory. 

Ec, is an inſeparable Greek prepoſition, ſignifying out, or out of. 

ECARTELE”, Fe. [in heraldry] ſignifies quarterly. | 

Ecavessa'pe, Fr. [with horſemen} ſignifies a jerk of the c 
veſſon. | | 

E'cBasIs [P&o0;, Gr.] a going out, an event. 

 EcBass [with rhetoricians] is a figure called digreſſion. | 

EcBoL1'a, EcBoLina, or Ecpola'pes, Lat. [of aH, Gr, 
to caſt out] 1. Medicines that facilitate delivery to women in hat 
2 Thoſe that cauſe abortion. 

EccaTHa'RTICS [exxaJaprina, of exxabaiu, Gr. to purge out] 
purging medicines. = 

cDacal'sm, Lat. a bath of hot water in which the patient ſts 

E'cce yoo, Lat. f. e. behold the man [with painters] a name 
given to a painting, wherein our Saviour is repreſented in a purple 1 
with a crown of thorns on his head, and a reed in his hand; fuct® 
he was preſented before Pilate by the Jews. 

Ecce'nTRIC, or Ecce'nTRICAL [eccentricus, of cx and centre 
Lat. a centre, xx, Gr.] 1. That has not the ſame centre ys 
another circle. 2. Deviating from the centre. 3. Not terminal 
in the ſame point, not directed by the ſame principle or motive. 15 
ends muſt needs be often eccentric to the v5 of his maſter. om 
4. Irregular, deviating from ſtated methods. 'This motion, 
others of the times, ſeems eccentric and irregular. K. Charles. 

EccenTric Circles [with aſtronomers] are ſuch circles that eb 
not the ſame centre, of which kind ſeveral orbits were invented by. 
antients, to ſolve the appearance of the heavenly bodies; Part gh 
by ſuch eccentric circles was the Ptolemaic ſyſtem of aftronom) 29 
counted for. Comets move all manner of ways, in orbs very ccc 
Newton. , ich the 

Ecckursic Equation [in the old aſtronomy] is the ſame 9 wat 
proſthaphræeſis, and is equal to the difference of the ſun's of 
real or apparent places, counted on an arch of the ecliptic. 4 j 

EccexnTRric Equation [in the old aſtronomy] is an angle masse 
line drawn from the centre of the earth, and another drawn 
centre of the eccentric, to the body or place of any Planet nt 


E C H 


j.o1c Place of a Planet [in aſtronomy] is that very point 
der tube the bel of 1 coming from the place of a 


of the 079! it, falls with right angles. 
4 8 orbit 5 18 a 222 
planet - eint oe eccentric} 1. Deviation from a centre. 2: The 
kur or having a different centre from another circle. In regard of 
te 0 


25 jicycle wherein it moveth, the motion of the 

garen 8 aw 158 N 3. Excurſion from the proper orb. The 

ns his deturn from his eccentricity, met no good news. Wotton. 
one ditance of the centres of the eccentric circles from one ano- 
The cedtritity of the earth is the diſtance between the focus and 
ther. = of the earth's elliptic orbit. Harris, | | 
meſo \TRI'CITY (in the Ptolemaic aſtronomy] is that part of the 
. 5 dum, which lies between the centre of the earth, and the ec- 
ns i.e that circle which the ſun is ſuppoſed to move in about our 
* Her” which hath not the earth exactly for its centre. 

FccenTRICITY Simple or Single [in the new elliptical aſtronomy] 
+ the diſtance between the centre of the ellipſis and the focus, or be- 
hoy the ſun and the centre of the eccentric. a 
NN ecanTEICITY Double, is the diſtance between the foci, in the el- 
li fs and is equal to twice the ſingle eccentricity. 

PEocno. See Echo. 


EcchVM Ma, Lat. [exxvpopa, of ex, and xvo, Gr. to flow] a 


tract. 3 
* or Eccnymo'ss [exxvpwoc, of *, and Xofaoi, 
Gr. juices] an 4 1067 off of marks or ſpots in the ſkin, proceeding 
from extravaſated blood. Ecchymofts may be defined an extravaſation 
of the blood in or under the ſkin, the ſkin remaining whole. Wiſeman. 

Fceny Mos18 [exxvpart, of tx r xvpwr, Gr. humours] a diſeaſe 
of the eye, wherein the circle of the blood, extravaſated by ſome blow 
or contuſion, upon its arrival between the cutis and the fleſh or muſ- 
cles, ſtops there without any appearance of a wound. _ 

F/ccLEsHaM, a market town of Staffordſhire, on the river Stow, 
116 miles from London. 5 | 

EccLE's1a, Lat. 8 Gr.] a church or aſſembly of people 
met together to worſhip God; alſo the place ſet apart for that uſe. 
See CHURCH: 


Reel E Sl & Sculptura, Lat. [in ſome old records] ſignified a ſculpture 


or image of a church made of metal, and kept as ſacred as a relic. | 
Eccue's1ans [from eccleſia, Lat. the church; in church hiſtory] 

upon any miſunderſtanding between the emperors and the dignified 

clergy and others of the chriſtian church, the adherents to the empe- 


ror, called thoſe who ſtuck to the intereſts and privileges of the church 


ecclfrani, i. e. church-men. | | 
Ecere's1agcn [ecclefrarcha, Lat. nunoiapyns, Gr.] the ruler or 
head of a church. . | DO 1 
Eccksia“sT ES [Veccleſiaſtigue, Fr. eccleſraſte, It. ecclefiafles, Lat. ex- 
Hroiag ne, Gr. f. e. the preacher] the title of one of the books in holy 
ſcripture, ſaid to be written by Solomon. TS | 
FeeresIa'sr1C, or ECCLESIASTICAL, adj. [ecclefafligue, Fr. ec- 


elfraſiico, It, and Sp. eccleſiaſticus, Lat. exxanorarin©:, Gr.] of or per- | 


taining to the church, not civil. Feclefiaftical writers and ecclefraſiic 
government. Sab, F). | 1 7 

An Ecclesa'TiC, ſub. from the agj. [ecclefraftique, Fr. ecclęſaſtico, 
It. and Sp.] a church-man, or clergyman, one dedicated to the mi- 
niſtrations of religion. The ambition of the eccigſiaſtics deſtroyed the 
purity of the church. Burnet's Theory. | 

EccLESla'sTICALLY [of eccleſiaſtical] according to the manner of 
the church. | | 3 
. e ITIOOn, an apocryphal book written by Jeſus the ſon of 
irach. A | 

E'ccultsTon, a market town of Lancaſhire, on the river Darwent, 
20 miles from Lancaſter, and 192 from London. 

EccLt1'srs [exxaorg, of exxamw, Gr. to turn from] a diſlocation or 
luxation of the joints of an animal body. 

Eeco [in muſic books] the repetition of ſome part of a ſong or 
wr in a very low or ſoft manner, in imitation of a real or natural 
echo, | 

Eccops” [exxomn, of exxonlw, Gr. to cut off] a cutting off. 

Eccorꝝ [with ſurgeons] 1. The act of cutting off any member or 
part of the body. 2. A dividing of a fleſhy part, and cutting off that 
which is gangreen'd, canker'd, or the like. 3. An amputation of an 
excreſcence. 4. A kind of fracture or ſolution of the continuity of the 
kull, by a fimple inciſion. | 

Eccopro'TiCs, ſubſt. [eccoprotica, Lat. meonpdhxe, of ex, out, and 
urs. Gr. dung] medicines of lenitive or aſſwaging quality, which 
| gently purge the belly, bring away no more than the natural fæces 

jel in the inteſtines. 
. EecRIMOCRI'TICS, fbf [eccrimocritica, Lat.] ſigns of comp | a 
denen of diſtempers, from particular excretions or diſcharges of hu- 
Ours, | 


EcxT'sis, 
animal bod 


Eebicus [cx3iz®-, of ex, and Jixy, Gr. juſtice; in civil law] an at- 
torney or proctor of a corporation; a recorder. : 
cHaPE', Fr. [with horſemen] a horſe gotten between a ſtallion 
ab, mare of - different breed, and different Sores. ah | 
HARPE', Fr. [in gunnery] as, to batter en echarpe, fignifies to 
batter obliquely or 2 P] WAY 
CHI DNION, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb vipers graſs. 
0Ecns, to encreaſe, add to, or help out. This ſhould be writ- 
ten Exe ; which ſee. 
1 n. or EchixATED, adj. [echinus, Lat.] briſtled like a 
deb, 0p, ſet with prickles. An echinated pyrites in ſhape approaches 
echinated cryſtalline balls. o ard. 
. ; CHINATE Seeds [with botaniſts] are ſuch ſeeds of plants as are 
Pickly and rough. 
. eum Tus, Lat, (wh nant] prickly, as when the ſeed-veſſel 
wes round with prickles, like a he ge-hog, as the ſeeds of a ſort of 
Les aue, which are therefore by ſeedſmen called hedge-hogs. 
eddi wi vnn, Lat. [with botaniſts] prickly trefoil, that is, the 
Pen th prickly ſeed, | oy 
deten. ee Lat. [with botaniſts) the Indian plant called 
ade t ue [of x, a ſea hedge hog, and opJanua, 


ſe in the eyes, when the eye-lids are ſet with hairs, as th 
ws with prickles, eye- lids are ſet wi 8, as the 


Lat. [expioic, Gr.] a ſecretion of the excrements in an 


ſar, Sp.] 1. To darken a luminary, as the ſun, moon, &c. 
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Elonixus Lat. 1. An hedge hog or urchin, 2. A ſhell-fh fbt 
with prickles. | | 
Ecrinvs [in botany] the 8 head or cover of the ſeed; on the 
top of any plant, ſo called from its likeneſs to a hedge. hog. » 
Ecninvs [in architecture] a member or ornament taking its name 
from the roughneſs of its carying, reſembling the prickly rind of a 
cheſnut firſt placed on the top of the Tonic capital; but now uſed in 
cornices of the Ionic, Corinthian and Compoſite orders, confiſting of 
anchors, darts, and ovals or eggs, carved. The ſame that the En- 
gliſh call quarter-round, the French ove, and the Italians ovolo. = 
E'chlox, or Ecnluu, Lat. [with botaniſts] the plant called vi- 


Pers bugloſs, vipers herb, or wild borage. 


_ Ecntqverrr, Lat. [in heraldry] checky, which ſee. _ 
E'caiTEs [of vs, Gr. a viper] a precious ſtone, of a darkiſh green 
colour, ſomewhat reſembling a viper; alſo an herb, a kind of cli- 
vers. | 
E'cno [echo, Fr. ecco, It. eco, Sp. echo, Lat. , Gr ] 1. The re- 
ſounding or repercuſſion of any ſound. There hath not been any 
means to make artificial echoes. Bacon. 2. The ſound returned. Withi 
other echo late I taught your ſhades. Milton. | | 
_ SincLE Eno, is that which returns the voice but once. | 
Tonical Echo, an echo which will not return the voice; but when 
modulated into ſome peculiar muſical note. | 
Polyſyllabical Eeno, an echo that returns many ſyllables, words 
and ſentences. p 


Manifold Ecno, or Tantological Ecno, an echo which returns ſyllas 
bles and words, the fame oftentimes repeated. 


Echo [with architects] is applied to certain kinds of vaults and 


arches molt commonly of elliptical or parabolical figures; uſed to re- 


double ſounds, and produce artificial echoes, 

Echo, a nymph (according to the poets) who was never ſeen by 
any eye, whom Pan, the god of ſhepherds, fell in love with, and who 
(as Ovid ſeigns) pined away with grief, by reaſon that Narciſſus, 
with whom the was deeply in love, contemned her; and was after- 
wards turned into a flower, retaining nothing, except only her yoice. 

The pleaſant myrtle may teach th'unfortunate echo; 
In theſe woods to reſound the renowned name of a goddeſs; 
| Sidney: 
Echo [in poetry] a kind of compoſition wherein the laſt words 7 
ſyllables of each verſe contain ſome meaning, which being repeated 


apart, anſwers to ſome queſtion or other matter contained in the verſe, 


as in Legendo Cicerone one o, an als. . 
To Ecno, verb neut. 1. To reſound, to give the return or teper- 
cuflion of the voice. All the church erho'd: Shakeſpeare. 2. To be 
ſounded back in general. 1 
Hark how the ſound diſturbs imperious Rome, 
Shakes her proud hills, and rolls from dome to dome, 
Her nuter'd princes hear the echoing noiſe. Blackmore. 


2 Our modern ſeparatiſts do but echo the ſame note. Decay of 
iety. „ 3 | 
_ Ecno'1evs Verſus, Lat. a verſe which returns the laſt ſyllable like 
an echo; as, gratia malis lis. | | 
_ Ecno'meTRE [of yy, ſound, and urges, Gr. meaſure] a ſcale or 
rule divided on it, which ſerves to meaſure the duration or length of 
ſounds, and to find their intervals and ratio's. 
E'cuvs [in muſic books] the fame as ecco. See Ecco, 
EcLaiRc1'sSEMENT, Fr, the act of making clear, an explanation 
or unfoldmg by verbal expoſtulation. 


Ecra'r, ſubft. Fr. ſplendor, ſhow. Nothing more contributes to 


the variety, ſurpriz e, and eclat of Homer's battles, than that artificial 
manner of gaging his heroes by each other. Pope. | | 

EcLE'CTIC, adj. [:xaxx#1&-, Gr.] ſelecting, culling at pleaſure, Ci- 
cero gives an account of the opinions of philoſophers, but was of the 


eclefic ſect, and choſe out of each ſuch poſitions as came neareſt. 


truth. Watts. | ORs | 
EcLE“OMA, or Ecii'oma [iauyua, of ex, out, and aayw, Gr. to 


| lick] a tincture or lohock, a kind of medicine to be licked or ſucked 


in, upon a liquorice-ſtick, being a liquid compoſition, made by the 


incorporation of oils with ſyrups, thicker than a ſyrup, but thinner | 


than an electuary. Lat. 

VN. B. Ex or ex in the Greek Dag Latin] tongues, fignifying 
out or out of, this ſenſe will ſuffice for moſt of its compo 
which follow. 


EcLz'cTici, Lat. [of exa:yw, Gr. to chuſe] ancient philoſophers, 
who, without attaching themſelves to any particular ſe&, took what 


they judged good and ſolid from each. See Eclectic, 
Terra, Fr. Sp. and Port. [echfF, It. of etlipfis, Lat. xx 


of xx, , Gr. to fail] 1, An obſcuration of the ſun, moon, and 


other luminaries of heaven. [The word originally fignifies departure 
from the place to which Milton alludes. Fohn/on.] * 8 
Planets, planet: ſtruck, real eclipſe | 
Then ſuffer'd. Milion. | 
2. Darkneſs, obſcuration in general. The poſterity of our firſt pa- 
rents ſuffered a perpetual ec/ip/e of ſpiritual life. Raleigh. 

Central Ecui'psts of the Moon [with aftronomers] is when not only 
the entire body of the moon is covered by the ſhadow of the earth, but 
alſo the centre of the moon paſſes through the centre of that circle, 
which is made by a plane cutting the cone of the earth's ſhadow at 
right angles, with the axis, or with that line, which joins the centres 
of the ſun and the earth. | 


A Partial EcLirse, is when either of thoſe noble lights, the ſun 


or moon, are darkened only in part. | 

Total EcLirsk, is when they are eclipſed or darkened wholly ;. al- 
though the eclipſe of the ſun is not properly univerſal, but is varied ſo 
as to be either greater or leſſer, according to the diverſity of the cli- 
mate. | 

Lunar Ecipss, is the taking of the ſun's light from the moon, oc- 
cafioned by the interpoſition of the body of the earth between the moon 
and the ſun. _ | | 

Solar Eeriyss, is when it happens that we are deprived of light by 
the interpoſition or coming in of the moon's body between it and our 
fight. 2 

8 Ecliess, verb ad. [ecliptico, Lat. ecligſer, Fr. eclifſare, It. _ 


eclip/ed 


To Ecko, verb a#. to return what has been uttered, to ſend back a 
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_ pelipſed moon, Sandys. 2. To extinguiſh, to put out. Born to ec/ip/e 
my life this afternoon, Shakeſpeare. 3. To cloud, to obſcure. Eclip- 
Fed the glory of his divine majeſty with a veil of fleſh. Ca/amy. 4. To 
diſgrace, to diſparage, to bring contempt upon. Her huſband was 
eclipſed in Ireland by the no countenance his 'majeſty had ſhewed to- 
wards him. Clarendon. | - 54 
EcL1'es1s [waunlig, Gr.] a figure in grammar, when a word is 
wanting in a ſentence. 4 N hs 
EcLiyss, Lat. [with phyſicians] a failing of the ſpirits, a fainting 
or ſwooning away, a qualm. | 
Ecxirrie [ecliptique, Fr. eclittica, It. ecliptica, Sp. eclipticus, Lat. 
K, Of A, Gr. to * a pot circle of the ſphere, ſup- 
poſed to be drawn through the middle of the zodiac, making an angle 
with the equinoctial in the points of Aries and Libra, of 230 14 
which is the ſun's greateſt declination ; and ſo called, becauſe the 
eclipſes of the fun and moon always happen under it. For the ſun in 
his yearly courſe never departs from this line, as all the other planets do 
more or leſs. | 5 
The EciieTic [in the new aſtronomy] is that path or way amidſt 
the fixed ſtars, that the earth appears to deſcribe to an eye, ſuppoſed 
to be placed in the ſun, as in its yearly motion it runs round the ſun, 
from weſt to eaſt, and if this circle be divided into 12 equal parts, they 
will be the 12 ſigns, each of which is diſtinguiſhed by ſome conſtella- 
tion or cluſter of ſtars. Conceive an imaginary plane, which paſling 
through the centre of the ſun and the earth, extends itſelf on all ſides 
as far as the firmament; this plane is called the ecliptic, and in this 
| 2 centre of the earth is perpetually carried without any deviation. 
entley. | 
EcLoca'r1vs, Lat. a learned man, who has made abundance of 
extracts from authors. 
E'cLocvs. Fr. [eg/oga, It. ecloga, Sp. and Lat. exaoyn, Gr. i. e. a 
Choice piece] a kind of paſtoral compoſition, wherein ſhepherds are 
introduced converſing 3 [It is ſo called becauſe Virgil called 
his paſtorals eclogues. Fohnſon] It is not ſufficient that the ſentences 
be brief, the whole ec/ogue ſhould be ſo too. Pope. | 
Eci v' ED [clypove, Sax. ] called. Obſolete. See CLeyeD. 
EcLy's1s [:xxvorc, Gr.] a looſing, diſſolving. | 
EcLyss [with phyſicians] fignifies a preſtration of ſtrength, and 
&dliquium of the animal powers, according to Bruno; tho' ſometimes 


he ſays) uſed by HierocraTs to expreſs no more than aui. ſolutio, 


br diſcharge from the bowels, 
Eco xo, or Otco'xomy [onxorouan, Gr. This word is often 
written from its derivation &conomy ; but & being no diphthong in En- 


gliſh, it is placed here. John/or] 1. The management of a family or 
zouſhold. By St. Paul's econdimy the heir differs nothing from a ſervant. 


Taylor. 2. Frugality, diſcretion of expence. Particular ſums are not 
laid out to the greateſt advange in his economy. Dryden. 3. Regulation, 
ey ps of things, divine providence. All the divine and infinitely 
wile ways of economy. Hammond. 4. The arrangement of any work. 
The economy and diſpoſition of poems. Ben Johnſon. 5. Syſtem of 
motions, diſtribution of every thing to its proper place, 
They may a due economy maintain, ER | 
Exclude the noxious parts, the good retain. Blackmore. | 
Eco'nomic, or Econo'MiCal, adj [for æconomic and economical] 
1. Relating to the governu.ent of a houſhold. Economic art. Davies. 
Economical affairs. Watts. 2. Frugal, commendably parſimonious 
Some are fo plainly economical as even to deſire that the ſeat be well 
water d. Wotton, 925 
EcourE', Fr. [with horſemen] liſtening, a pace or motion. A horſe is 
ſaid to be ecoute, when he rides well upon the hand and heels, com- 


pactly put upon his haunches, and hears or liſtens to the heels or ſpurs, 


and continues duly balanced, between 


n the heels, without throwing out 
to either fide. | 5 


Ecrua'sis [who of i, and Paw, Gr. to give] a plain declaration 


or interpretation of a thing. 

Ecyno'NEMa, Lat. [wP4wnye, of tr, and pen, Gr. voice] a rhe- 
torical figure, a breaking out of the voice, with ſome interjectional 
particle. 

Ecrho'xEsts, Lat. 
clamation. | | 

Ecrnoxzsts, Lat. [in rhetoric] a figure by which the orator ex- 

reſſes the vehement tranſport of his own mind, and excites the af- 
© ions of thoſe to whom he ſpeaks. _ 

EcrHo'Ra, Lat. [wAwea, of ex, and new, Gr. to bear; with ar- 
chitects] the moulding, and line or diſtance between the extremiy of 
a member or the naked of a column or other part it projects from. 

EcPHRA'CTICS, ſubſi. [wP4raxTina, of ixPgacon, Gr. to open] me- 
dicines proper for opening oblrudtions and ſtoppages, rendering tough 
humours more thin, ſo as to promote their diſcharge. 
 _Ecynra'x15, Lat. [wxPeatic, from is, and Peaooy or p, Gr. to 

obſtruct] a removing or taking away of obſirudiions. 

Ecyay'ses1s, Lat. [wxPvonors, of ex, and pv, Gr. to breathe 
hard] the act of bre thing thick, or fetching the breath thick. 

EcPaYsEsis [with ſurgeons] any proceſs or knob that is joined 
with, or adheres to a bone. 

Eceay'ss, Lat. [ixPuors of wwAvo, Gr. to grow out] a riſing or 
ſpringing up; a budding or ſprouting forth. | 

Eceaysls [in anatomy] that part where the guts take riſe from the 
lower orifice of the ſtomach or pylorus. Aceordingly GaLen calls 
the duodenum, or that gut which is immediately connected with the 

ſtomach, by this name; and not without reaſon, as the ſtomach and 
bowels are in reality. one ontinued canal. See above. 

Ecri'tsMa, Lat. [wmiopa, of i, and rige, Gr. to preſs] a juice 

fled out, or the remaining dregs of any thing that is ſqueezed. 

Eceizsma [in ſurgery] a fracture of the ſkull, wherein the broken 
parts preſs upon the meninges or {kin of the brain. 

Ece1i'tsmus, Lat. [cxTuop®-, of w, and vg, Gr. to preſs] a 
ſtraining, wringing, or ſqueezing out. | 

Ecpiksuuvs, Lat. [with 1 a very great protuberance or 
bunching out of the eyes. Caſtell. Renovat. 3 that it differs from 
a procidentia, as in the latter the uwea tunica only is too prominent; 
but in the former, the work EYE; and which CxLsus intended, 


[exPwmors, of wx, and Porn, Gr. voice] an ex- 


when obſerving, that an inflammation ſometimes acts with ſo much 


EDA 
force, n ive, fo as to puſh the eyes out ofthe, 


* at. 0 

CPLE'X18, Lat. enn, of exmhecon, Gr. to aſtoniſn] aftorig 

ment, conſternation, great fright; a diſtraction of mind Anh. 

ew ſome outward di page 4 Posen 
CPNEUMA' TOSIS, Lat. [exrrvparuoi;, of d, una, 

W Gr. to I the 17 0 r out. as - fro 

_ Ecyno's, Lat. [:xmvon, of cx, and www, Gr. to brea Oo 

of breathing. . 3 = a difficult 

EcyTo'ma, Lat. L, of ex, 
of being out of joint, as the bones. , 
E'ceTos1s, Lat. [exnlwoy, of ix, and wwwlw, Gr. to f 
or ſlipping down. fall] falling 

Ecyye TICA, Lat. [exTunlina, Gr.] medicines of a ſuppuratin 
lity. * 

Ecyy'tma, Lat. [exrvnpa, Gr.] the ſame as EMT RHI. 

Ecki“ Tuuus, Lat. a pulſe that obſerves no method or order The 
etymology of the word is of «x, out of, and po, Gr. a word 6 , 
conveys the idea of what proceeds by a ißt rule, order ot meaſure ; and 
which accordingly is apply'd to verſe or zimbers in the poetic ſenſe of 
the word, and from thence (tho' in a ſenſe infinitely below the 
CIENT uſe) is derived our modern word Ryyms, . * 

Ecsa'rcoMa [:ix0&pxujpa, Of ix, from, and oagt, Gr. fleſh] afleſty | 
I. 1 Textafe, Fr. of Fe | 

F'esTacr, or E'xTacy [extaſe, Fr. eſtaſi, It. ecflaſis, Lat 
Gr. properly ſignifies the removal of a thing from 66h in which i 
was, to another] : A tranſport of mind; any paſſion by which the mind 
is loſt, or the thoughts are abſorbed for a time. Whether what we cal 
ecfiacy be not dreaming with our eyes open, I leave to be exanind 


and mae, Gr. to fall] the lan 


Locke. 2. Immoderate joy or rapture. Religious pleaſure does 14 
affect by rapture and ecfaſy. South, 3. Enthuſiaſm, an a ey 


vation of the mind. 

Oft wou'd beg me fing, 
Which when J did, he on the tender graſs 
Wou' d ſit, and hearken even to extafy. Milton. 

4. Extreme grief or ſolicitude. This ſenſe is now obſolete. 
Better be with the dead, 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In reſtleſs ecfacy. Shakeſpeare, _ 

5. Madneſs, diſtraction : This ſenſe is alſo obſolete, 
That noble and moſt ſovereign reaſon, 
Like ſweet bells jangled out of tune and harſh, 
That unmatch'd form and feature of blown youth, 
Blaſted with ecfacy. | 1 ra 

ExTacy ye phyſicians) is uſed by Hir rocRATEs to fignify ; 
vehement and continued madneſs. Garræus. 

E'csTas1ED, adj. [of ecftafy] raviſhed, enraptured, filled with en- 
thuſiaſm. As common to the inanimate things as to the moſt ec 
ſoul upon earth. Norris. | 

EcsTa'Ttc, or EcsTa'TICAL [extatiqne, * It. exflaticu, 
Lat. ex5alwo;, Gr.] 1. Of or pertaining to ecſtaſy, raviſh'd, rais d ty 


an ecfſtacy. Ecftatic fit. Milton. When one after an ec/fatical man. 


ner fell down before an angel, he was ſeverely rebuked. illi. 
fleet. 2. Being in the higheſt degree of joy. One graſps a Cecrops 
in ecſtatic dreams. Pope. 3. Tending to external objects. [This ſenſe 
is, I think, only to be found once, though agreeable enough to the de- 
rivation. Johnſon] a great deal of egſtatical love continually carties 
me out to good without myſelf, Norris. | | 

EcTa'ss, Lat. [exTaoi;, of tx, and reww, Gr. to ſtretch] an exten- 
ſion or ſtretching out. | 

Ecrasis, Lat. [with grammarians] a figure whereby a ſhort fla. 
ble is extended or made long. 

EcTHLI'MMA, Lat. [ex9%ppua, of ww, and dg, Gr. to pref an 
888 that proceeds from a violent preſſure on the ſurface of the 

in. 

Echrri'rsis, Lat. [-x Nee, from ex, and d, Gr. to prels] 
the act of preſſing, ſqueezing or daſhing out. . 

EcTHL1'PS1s, Lat. [with grammarians] the cutting off a vowel or 
conſonant, eſpecially the letter (n) in Latin or Greek verſe, at the 
end of a word, when the next word begins with a vowel, or (5), &, 
div incido for divum incido, BeNop tyw for HN tyw. | 

EcTHY'MATa, Lat. [x9vpala, of w, and gu, of uu, Gr. 
2 pimples or breakings out in the ſkin ; as, the ſmall pox, me 

es, &c. 

EcTilLo'Tica, Lat. [wriMdixa, of ix, and „M, Gr. to pluck] 
medicines which conſume callous parts and proud fleſh, pull out hair, 

c. | 
E crow, Lat. [exroun, from «x, and Teww, Gr. to cut] the att of 
cutting off any thing, limb, or part of the body. 

ECTRAPELOGA'STROS, Lat. [wwreamMoyarge;, of —_—_— mol 
ſtrous, of ex, and Tg:ww, to turn, and yarn, Gr. the belly] one who 
has a monſtrous prominent belly. | " 

EcTRo'eium, Lat. [wrgonor, of rn, Gr. to turn off] a diſeaſe 
of the eyes, conſiſting in a ſort of inverſion of the lower eye-lid, = 
hinders it from covering that part of the eye. Galen ſays tis 2 feſſy 
excreſcence in the eyelid, which by its weight thruſts 1t outward ; . 
the etymology implies as much, for it ſignifies a turning off of b.. : 
alſo calls it an es, and ſays the cay/e is a cicatrix. GALE) 
Defin. Egin. 1. 3. c. 22. * 

EcTro's1s, Lat. [wTgoor;, of wrirgwoxw, Gr. to render abort! 
an abortion, — .—— wid 

E'ctyys [cxrvro, Gr.] an image or picture made according 10 

attern; a copy taken from the original. The complex ideas * 
ances are pet copies, but not perfect ones, not adequate. . 

Ecu' ai, Fr. [equus, Lat.] a covert place for the lodging or 
of horſes. 1 See 

Ec u'ssox, Lat. [in heraldry] a little eſcutcheon. 

Ecze'MaTa, Lat. dere, Gr. efferveſcencies] fiery, - ad 
burning pimples, which are painful, but do not run with 5 aun 

= Fed, Sax. ede, Du. ere, . Rome termination of 18025 
tenſes and participles paſſive, in the Engliſh regular verbs b. me 
Epa'cious [edacis, gen. of edax, Lat.] given to eat 


much, 
nous, greedy. 17% 


EDI 


„ 10958889 [from edaciour] the quality of great eating. 
ht Ce Lat. — quality of much or greedy eat 
„Eos nonſneſs, greedinels, The wolf is a beaſt of great edacity 
ad digetion. Bet eohably from edge. Joby, Te fem 

To F/pDER, . 5 at. {pro a ly | m edge. Fo nſan. * 

from eden, Sax. a hedge] to bind, to interweave a fence, 

- ev frength to the hedge, edder it, which is, bind the top of the 
* with ſome ſmall long poles on each fide. Mortimer. | 
leg „oe leben, Sar.) an hedge. Mo So hed 5 

EobER-BNECHE [ede y- bneche, Sax.] the tre paſs of hedge- 
_ 2 ſediye, Sax. ] the latter paſture or graſs which comes 

i reaping. | | Fe 

1 Zi fo =, again, or backward, and ea, Sax. water] 
75 running back of the water at any place, contrary to the main 
10 or ſtream,” and fo falling back into the tide or current again; oc- 
akcaed by ſome head land, or point jutting out, or contrary wind. 
They are carried round again, an return on the eday. Dryden. 2. 
A \ hirlpool, cireular motion. Smiling eddies. Dryden. Cireling 
f ⁰˙·1AA ²·˙ -w | 

Epb v, adj. whirling, moving round. a | 

Chaff with eddy winds is whirPd around. Dryden. 

Eob v Tide, the ſame as eddy; a turning round in a ſtream; 

Eppy Water [ſea term] is that water that falls back as it were on 
the rudder of a ſhip under fail; the dead water, 850 

FEpbr Wind [ſea term] is a wind checked by the fail, by a moun- 
tain, reach, or any other thing that makes it recoil or turn back 
Monnarol, EoemaTo'us, or KDpEMHATO“Us, adj. [udypa, Gr. 
this word from the derivation ſhould be written ædematous; which ſee] 
felling, full of tumors. A ſerofity may be edematoſe and ſchitrhous 
according to its viſcoſity. Arbuthnot, 

Eor'NTAT ED [edentatus, from e, prep. and dentis, gen. of dens, 
Lat. a tooth] deprived of teeth, become toothleſs. 5 

Epos [eex, eeze, Sax. acies, Lat.] 1. The ſharp cutting part of 
any weapon * If the iron be blunt, and he do not whet the edge, then 
muſt he put to more ſtrength. Eecclefaftiens. 2. A nirrow part riſin 
fom à broader. Some harrow their ground over, and then plow it 
upon an edge, Mortimer. 3. The brink, hem, ſkirt, or corner of 
2 thing. The edge of a pag wo Rogers. 4. Sharpneſs, proper 
diſpoſition for operation, intenſeneſs of defire. Silence and ſolitude 
ſet an enge upon the genius. Dryden. 5. Keenneſs, ſharpneſs or 
acrimony of temper. Abate the enge of traitors. Shakeſpeare, 6. 
To ſet the teeth on edge. To cauſe a tingling pain or a grating motion 
in the teeth. A harſh grating tune ſetteth the teeth on edge. Bacon. 
25 Fall back, faif Epee. © OF | 
That is, at all adventures, let the conſequence be what it will. This 


* 


2 


bons, who are reſolutely bent upon miſchief. 5 
A There's no fooling with Epc tools. | 
It is not good to meddle with dangerous things, or perſons who are 
too powerful for us. . | FF | 
To Epcs, verb act. [from the noun} 1. To ſharpen, to make ſo 
z to cut. 85 Ys eg 95 
To Edge her champion's ſword. Dryden. 
2. To furniſh with an edge. e 
It made my ng tho' edg'd with flint, rebound. Dryden. 
3. To make an edge or border to any thing, to fringe. | 
| Hanging hills, whoſe tops are 2dg'd with groves. Pope, 
k 4. To exaſperate, to embitter. The ſimple were blinded, and the 
malicious egg d. Hayward. 5. To move a thing forward beyond a 


0 line, Edging by degrees their chairs forwards, they en er up 


cloſe. Locke.” 


Io Epo, verb neut. [perhaps from ed, Sax. backward. Fohn/or ] 
to go forward againſt any power, going cloſe upon a wind, as 
if upon its ſkirts or border, and fo failing flow. | 8 

1 muſt cage upon a point of wind, 

And make flow way. Dryden. | 
| To Eee in with a Ship [Sea term] is ſaid of a chaſe that is mak- 


up to it. 
2 part. pa. [from to edge] ſharp, not blunt. Subtile or 
edged quantities prevail over blunt ones. Digby. | : 

Epo, /ubſt. [from edge] 1. That which is added to any thin 
4 an ornament. The edging of a petticoat. Addiſon, 2. A fort o 
narrow lace. F104 F | 
E'doLess [ee glæp, Sax.] being without an edge, blunt, not able 
to cut. Fdgl-ſs weapons. Decay of Piety. | : 
Eporroo L, ſubſt. [of edge and tool] a tool made ſharp for cutting. 
No jeſting with edge-tools. L'Eftrange. i 
Epowisg, adv. [of edge and wiſe] with the edge in a particular 


ion. Should the flat fide be objected to the ſtream, it would be 
ſoon turned edgwiſe, Ray. 


Ll 


Eboware, a market town of Middleſex, ſo called from being 
ult on the very edge, as it were, of the county, 12 miles from 
London 


E'ds..e [edibilis, of edo, Lat. to eat] eatable, that may be eaten, 
Wood to eat. Some fleſh is not edible. Bacon. 
eb bnss [of edible] capableneſs of being eaten, fitneſs to be 
Eper [eait, Fr, editto, It. edito, Sp. edickum, Lat.] 1. A procla- 
Pugs a public ordinance or decree commanding or prohibiting 
omething from a rince or ſtate, a law publiſhed * an abſolute 


2 commandeth. Hath not his edi# the force of a law ? 
*. 6 | 


[iea'rION, Fr. [edificacion, Sp. edificazione, It. of ædiſſcatio, 


] 1. The act of edifying, building up or improving in faith and 

; ying, building up or improving in faith an 
5 Not every word dich is — deſign'd for edification ſhall be 
we for a fin, Taylor. 2. Improvement, inſtruction in general. 
F ſupply the town with what may tend to their Edification. Addiſon. 


: raiſed in Tuſcany, Ad7/or. | 
_— (of edi/5] one that edifies, improves, or inſtrufts an- 


70 Eolpr, verb act. [edifier, F 8 edifcare, It. edificar, Sp. of 


proverb is chiefly uſed by hardy, daring villains, or inconſiderate per- 


fee DIFICE | edificium, Lat.] a building or houſe, a ſtructure. Hai. 


edifice, Lat.] 1. To build or ere&t à fabric; a ſenſe how little 


Men have c 
A lofty temple. Chapman. 


2. To build up in faith;-to-inſtruR, to imptove in godlineſs; or good 


manners. Men are caffied when their underſtanding is taught ſome- 
what, or when their hearts are moved with any affection. Hooker: 
3. To teach, to perſuade. Vou ſhall hardly edify me. Bacon. 
E'D1LE [this ſhould have been: written FE an offieer among the 
Romans, appointed to overſee the buildings public and private; his 
on ſeems in ſome particulars to have reſembled that of our juſtices 
ace. 5 | 
'DINBURGH, the capital city of Scotland, ſituated about one mile 
ſouth of Leith and of the frith of Forth, 82 miles north-weſt of New. 
o_ and about 300 north-weſt of London. Lat. 56% N. Long. 


Here the parliament of Scotland uſed to aſſemble, before its union 
with England ; and here the ſupreme courts of juſtice for North-Bri- 
tain are ſtill held. It has a famous univerſity, and in the loftineſs of 
its buildings exceeds all the cities in the world; being ten; eleven, or 
more ſtories high. N ee 9 ᷑ 

Ebi“ r rox, Fr. [edizione, It. edicidn, Sp. of editio, Lat.] 1. The act 
of ſetting forth or publiſhing any thing, particularly the publication or 
putting forth a book. This Engliſh editio# is not properly a tranſla- 


tion. Burnet's Theory, 2. Republication of a bock, generally with 
ſome reviſal or corrections. He who publiſhed the laſt ed72io# of him. 


Dryden.” 


Ev1Tos, Lat. the publiſher of a book, he that prepares or reviſes 


any work for publication. A miſtake of the ſtage editors. Pope. 


To E'nucaTE, werb act. [educar, Sp. educo, It. and Lat.] to bring | 
or train up, to inſtruct youth, The worſt educared mortal ſinee the 


creation. Sewift.. Wee Df 
Epuca'tion, Fr. [educazione, It. educacid 
inſtruction, nurture, the: bringing up and breeding of children an- 


youth. A ſtrict education, which conſiſted in the obſervance of moral | 


duties. S. | 1 | 
To Epv'ce, verb act. [educo, Lat.] to bring forth, to lead out 


from a ſtate of concealment: This matter muſt have lain eternally. 
confin'd to its beds of earth; were there not this agent to «duce it 


thence. Woodavard. | K | 1 295 
Ebpu'criox [of educe] the act of bringing any thing forth to 
view. 1 | | 35 | 

To Epu't.corare, verb af. [from dulcis, Lat. ſweet 5 in che- 
miſtry] to make ſweet, to ſweeten; to purge any thing of its ſalts, Ge, 


by repeated waſhings in cold water. 


EpuLlcora'rion, Lat. [of edalrorate] the waſhing of things that | 


are calcined, or burnt to powder, from their falts, to make them 
ſweet. | ye art): 
 EpvLcorAT10N, Lat. [with apothecaries] the ſweetening medici- 
nal compoſitions with ſugar, honey and ſyrups. " 47 3; 
Epvu'.ix [among the Romans] a goddeſs who gave the infants 
meat. 
Ex, the diphthong ee, is generally long, and has the ſound according 
to the name of the ſingle e. | W f i 7 £3 
To Ekk, verb ad. [eacan, ecan, itan, Sax.]' 1. To make bigger 
by the addition of another piece. 2. To ſupply any deſicieney. See 
Redoubled crime with vengeance new 
Thou biddeſt me to ee. Spenſer. 8 4 
Ex1. [el, Sax. aal, Ger. and Su.] a ſerpentine ſlimy fiſh; that lurks 
and feeds in mud. | 5 
Is the adder better than the ee? Shaleſpeare. 
| To Aay an Ek at the tail. | N. W 
That is, to begin at the wrong end. The Fr. fay: Brider Jon chewal 
por la queue ; to bridle a beſo by the tail, : eV. 
| He holds an ERL by the tail, + ART 
That is, he has to do with aa fly, ſlippery fellow; and will have 
2 to do to bind him, ſo that he do not find a hole to creep out 
at. Lat. Anguillam tenet cauda. i | 
Ee. Back'd [ſpoken of horſes] ſuch as have black liſts along their 


backs. 1 


EL FARES, or ERL vaREs [old ſtatutes] a fry or brood of eels. 
El youT, a young eel. eps | 43 
E' EN, for even. See Even. 5 | 5 
Ex'x now, juſt now | 

Err, /ſub/t. See Err. | Wale 
E'rFABLE [efabilis, Lat.] that may be expreſſed or uttered. 

_ E'praBLENEsSs' [of able] capableneſs of being ſpoken. 


To Erra'cs [efacer, Fr.] 1. To deface, to raze out. 2. To make - 


thing no more viſible nor legible, to blot or ſtrike out. His name 
effac'd out of all public regiſters. Aaddiſon. 3. To wear away, to 
eſtroy. 87 | | 
7 Not length of time our gratitude eface. Dryden. + 
ErFra'RE, or Errra'ye, Fr. [in heraldry] a beaſt on his 
hinder legs, as tho' it were frighted or irritated. _ ETD 
To Erex'cr fu, ſup. of icio, —— Fr. effretnart, 
It. efetwar, Sp.] 1. To perform, to bring to 
as an agent. 
I not doubt t | 
All that you wiſh. Ben Johnſon. Wer 
2. To produce as a cauſe. The change was effe#ed by the-vinegar. 
Boyle. | R a 
Error fert, Fr. effetto; It. efeſo, Sp. —_ Lat.) 1. Any 
thing . Td brou Kh N ay y any 
Efee is the ſubſtance produced by the exerting of power. Locke. 
2. Intent, deſign. They ſpake to that fh. 2 Chronicles. 3. 
Conſequence intended, advantage, ſucceſs. Chriſt is become of no 
effe unto you; Galatians. 4. Completion, perfection. | 
Semblant art ſhall carve the fair . Prior. | If 
5. Reality, not mere appearance. In ſhew a ſenate eccleſiaſtical was 
to govern, but in e one only man. Hooker. 6. The conſequence, 
end, iſſues 7. The En of a matter; 8 
Exer ſhie f to re nt an ev out of a 
er [hicroglyphically] f — 2 


u, Sp. of eduratis; Lats | 


„to put in execution 5 


operating cauſe. 
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dieſtroyed by it. Brown, 3. Efficient, 


E F F 


| Lanſe well deſigned, the Egyptians uſed to put a bird called ibis, and 
a baſfiliſk to — becauſe they were f opinion, that a baſiliſk 
often — from the egg of an ibis. And therefore they were 
wont to break all thoſe eggs, wherever they found them, left they 
ſhould encreaſe the number of thoſe venemous ſerpents. 

Eres'cTs, plur. of efe&, goods, moveables of a merchant, tradeſ- 
man, &c. They could not convey away many of their effe&s. Ad- 
difon. | | | | 
Errrers of the Hand [in horſemanſhip] are the aids or motions 
of the hand, which ſerve to conduct the horſe, which are four, i. e. 
four ways of uſing the bridle, wiz. to puſh a horſe forwards, -to give 
him head or hold him in, and to turn the hand either to the right or 
the left. | 

Eyre'cT1BLE [of ee] performable, praticable. Brow uſes it. 
 Eprx'cTions [with geometricians] ſometimes ſignifies conſtruc- 
tions, or the forming of propoſitions; and ſometimes the problems or 

raRices z which when they may be deduced from, or are founded on 

{wa eometrical propoſitions, are called the geometrical ection: 

pertzining thereto, | | | 

Eree'cTivs fei, Fr. effettivo, It. effefivo, Sp. of effeftivus, 
Lat.] 1. Having the power to produce an effect; commonly with of 
before the thing effected. They are not zfeaive of any thing. Ba- 
con. 2. Operative, active. Time is not antes, nor are bodies 

omen effects. An effefive 
real cauſe of doing wrong Taylor. 4. Having the power of operation, 
uſeful; as, an army con ſiſting of thouſand effefiwve men. 

ErrE'cTiVELY, adv. [of effective] powerfully, in effect, 
This effectively reſiſts the devil. Taylor. | 

Erye'cTiveness [of N and neſs] eſſective quality. 
Errrcrrkss, adj. [of effe#] being without eſſe, impotent, un- 
Mean! They have ſerved me to effe#/e/s uſe. Shakeſpeare. 

Errrcrox, Lat. 1. The author, contriver, or performer of a thing. 
He that produces an effect. 2. Maker, creator. We commemorate 
the creation, and pay worſhip to that infinite being who was the 
Hector of it. Derbam. 24 1 h 

Erre'cTrix, Lat. ſhe that effects or does a thing. | | 
 Errr'cTval [efeftuel; Fr. Foctualis, Lat.] v. Neceſſarily producing 
ts effect; forcible, powerful, efficacious. The reading of ſcripture 
is effe4ual to lay even the firſt foundation. Hooker, 2. Expreſſive 
ol facts, true; now an obſolete ſenſe. | | 
EReprove my allegation if 4 ogy can, Wm” 

Dr elſe conclude my words effefual. Shakeſpeare. | 
Errr'cruati v, adv. [of gfectual] forcibly, powerfully, to the 
| 5. 1 "Recover the wandering mind more effe&rally than a ſermon. 

th. 


1 2 — fof i and agi] efficiency, the fiate of be- 
pony : 


To Errt'cTuarTE, verb af. [effetuer, Fr. effettuare, It. efetuar, 
Sp.] to accompliſh, to do a thing thoroughly, to bring it to paſs. 
A fit inſtrument to efeFuate his deſire, Sidney. 

ErFELLowte' [in French heraldry] a term uſed by Columbiere for 
a lion rampant in the poſture of ſtanding, but that the two fore paws 
are together of an equal height, and the hinder feet alſo cloſe toge- 
ther, like a dog leaping, as they do in the true rampant. | | 

ExrrrMIN Ax, or ErFE MINATENESS [effeminatezza, It. eff emina- 
tio, of femina, Lat. a woman] 1. A womaniſh ſofteeſs, tenderneſs, 
niceneſs, mean ſubmiſſion. | 

Foul efeminacy held me yok d 

Her bondſlave. Milton. 
2. Laſciviouſneſs, looſe pleaſure. Sins of wantoinefs, ſoftneſs, and 
effeminacy, are prevented. Taylor. : 1 8 
Err MINATE, adj. [effemine, Fr. effeminato, It. efeminado, Sp. of 
effeminatus, Lat] 1. Womaniſh, tender, delicate, nice to an un- 
manly degree, luxurious. The king, by his voluptuous life, became 
2 Bacon. 2. Womanlike, ſoft, without reproach; an ob- 
olete ſenſe. Gentle, kind, effeminate remorſe. Shakeſpeare. 

To ErrERMIxATx, verb act. [effeminer, Fr. effeminare, It. efemi- 
mer, Sp. effeminatum, ſup. of effemino, Lat.] to make or render wo- 
maniſh or wanton ; to ſoften by voluptuouſneſs, to weaken, to un- 
man. It will not corrupt nor effeminate childrens minds. Locke, 

To ErFEMINATE, verb neut. to become womaniſh, to be ſoftened, 
to melt into weakneſs. Courage will effeminate. Poe. | 

ErrE MINATELY, adv. [of effeminate] 1. In a womanlike man- 
ner. 2. Wantonly. | . 

Err-uixA“Tiox {of 2 
or unmanned. From t 


really. 


eminate] the ſtate of one grown womaniſh, 
is mixture of ſexes degenerate effemination. 


Brown. 
ErrERA“TIo {efferatio, of fera, Lat. a wild beaſt] the aft of 
making wild. 


To ErrERvEScE, verb neat. [efferve/co, Lat.] to generate heat by 
| inteſtine motion, to become efferveſcent. The 7 1 ſpirit of 

nitre, put to oil of cloves, will efferwe/ce, even to a e. Mead on 
Poi ſaus. | apt; 
-Eevgrve'sc8nce, or ErFERVE'SCENCY [efferweſcence, Fr. efferwe/- 
eenza, It. of efferveſcentia, Lat.] 1. The of growing hot, pro- 
duction of heat by inteſtine motion. It makes no —— upon 
the injection of the chalk. Grew. 2. A ſudden tranſport of anger or 


„ ee or Erxyzrvescency [with phyſicians] an in- 
ward motion of particles of different natures and qualities tending to 
ſudden deſtruction. | 
ErFERVE'SCENCE 2 chemiſts] a greater degree of motion and 
ſtruggling of the ſmall parts of a liquor, than is ment by fermentation, 
ſo that ic implies a violent fermentation or bubbling up with ſome de- 
1 of heat, and is uſually the term for the effect of pouring an acid 
"Ede upon an alkalizate one. In the chymical ſenſe, —— 
nifies an inteſtine motion produced by mixing two bodies together 


that lay at reſt before, attended ſometimes with a hiſſing noiſe, froth- | 


ing and ebullition. Arbathner. me 

EysERVESCENCE (in phykcs} is not applies to any ebullitions or 
motions produced by fire; but only to thoſe that reſult from the mix- 
ture of bodies ef different natures, or at leaſt an agitation of parts re- 
ſembling an ebullition of boiling produced by fire. | 


form in ſemblance. 


ral. The ſame with effigies. 


which iſſues from ſome other principle. 


EFF 
Erernve'sctnr [eferve/cens, Lat.] growing hot, Producing u 


—_— * 

EITE [effetus, Lat.] 1. Worn out of heart or ſtrengt 

ducing fruit, barren, diſabled from generation. The — for u. 

2 and 70% Ray. —— earth FORDS and efete by the 
entley. 2. Worn out with age. His deere . 

8 446 1 SEAT! 92 « pit eue ſenſuzl 
Er rica cious [efficace, Fr. and It. efficaz, Sp. efficaci,, gen. of g. 


3 that can produce the conſequence intended, produftie of 


By one efficacious breath 
Dilates to cube or ſquare. J. Philips. | 
Eyrica'ciousLY, adv. [of efficacious] with efficacy or ſucceſs, 
E'ericacy, Errica'ciousness, or Errica'city [ efficace, F | 

cacia, It. eficacia, Sp. of efficacitas, . Operation, force, w 7. 
ſtrength to produce effects, production of the conſequence by wo 
The efficacy or neceſſity of God's word. Hooker, _ 
wg Pe er 22 eng 
efficio, Lat.] the er or faculty of producing effects 
Gon efficiency. 22 the F n 
PFFUCIENT, ſubft. efficient, Lat.] 1. The cauſe which 
fects what they are. IEA moveth * natural agents as 9 
only. Hooker, 2. He that makes, the effector, the creator. Ii 
ficient of the world. Hale. EN 
_ Eerrcient, adj. Fr. [efficiente, It. and Sp. efficiens, Lat, 

eing its effect, 3 cauſing, 2 4 paſs. . 
n n is the cauſe that produces the ef 

e final cauſe makes me believe you are at a lo 


Ee+1'cienT Cauſe 1 
Your anſwering in t 
for the efficient. Collier, See Cavss. 

Equivocal EFF1CIENT Cauſe, as the ſun producing a frog, Ge 
Moral ExeicienT Cauſe, as the adviſer is the cauſe of a wy 
RE Ee. pe gat 

FFICLENTS {in arithmetic] the numbers given for an operatic 
of multiplication, i. e. — and 22 

Exricriox [ef io, from effeftum, ſup. of effingo, Lat.] 1, The 
act of expreſſing or repreſenting. 2. The act of taſhioning. 

To ErrTGIATE [efigio, Lat.] to draw one's picture, to image, ty \ 


[efficientia, from 


Exr1614a'T10Nn [of effigiate] the act of faſhioning or making the re 
1 of perſons or things. 3 
'FFIGLES [ Hgie, Fr. and It. efigie, Sp. of effigies, Lat.] a 
figure or repreſentation of a . the li uy an —1 7 
ing Fu ſculpture, a repreſentation, The effigies or actual image. 
8 | 
Errior, the ſtamp or impreſſion of a coin, repreſenting the 
prince's head who cauſed it to — ſtruck ; any — ry, om 


ExrrLACTTA“TIox, Lat. an earneſt deſiring. | 
EFFLa'T10N, the act of belching or breaking of wind. 
Errroak'scbNCE, or ErrLokE'scency [of reſco, Lat.] 1. The 

act of blowing out, as a flower; production of flowers. The ſpirit 

of the plant is digeſted and ſevered from the groſſer juice in ett 
cence, Bacon, 2, Excreſcenſes in the form of flowers. Spary in- 
cruſtations with or eſcencies in form of ſhrubs. Woodward. 

[With phyſicians] che breaking out of ſome humours in the ſkin; 4 

in the meaſles, and the like. A wart ſeemeth to be an effereſcence of 

the ſerum. Quincy. | 

 ErrLogrescexnT, adj. (efforeſeens, of effloreſco, Lat.] ſhooting out 

in the form of flowers. Efforeſcent ſparry incruſtations on fone. 

Woodward. | | 
EryLu'tncs, or ExrLu'EnTNess [effuentia, Lat.] an efflux, that 
þ Bright efluence of bright eſſence increate. Milton. 
ErFLu'via, or EFFLu'vium [effuvia, plur of effuvirm, from 9. 

Auo, Lat.] are ſuch ſmall particles, as are continually flowing out of 

almoſt all mixed bodies; the number of which is vaſtly great, thele 

are Called 1 effluvias, and in many bodies in the extreme 
ſubtilety and fineneſs of them are tranſcendently remarkable; as being 
able for a long time together to produce ſenſible effects; without avy 
apparent or the leaſt conſiderable diminution of the bulk or weight of 
the body which ſends them forth. Magnetic effavia. Woodward. 

ErFLu'vium, Lat. [with phyſicians] ate in an eſpecial manner 
2 for vapours which paſs theo? the pores or inſenſible holes of the 

n. 

Errrux [luxus, Lat.] 1. The act of flowing out, Copius 9. 
Aux of matter. Harwey. 2. Effuſion. The firſt ux of mens 
U“ Hammond. 3. 3 that which flows from ſomething 


Of all material beings firſt and beſt 
Eflux divine! Thom/on. 

To Errrux, verb neut. [efffuxum, ſap. of Muo, 
to flow away. 

EerLu'xep, part. p. flown, run our. Five thouſand and ſome ot 
centuries are efluxed ſince the creation. Boyle. Is 
 EppLv'xion [effuxum, ſup. of uo, Lat.] 1. The act of flowing 
out, the ſame as eflux. By effluxion and attraction, bodies tend w. 
wards the earth. Brown, 2. Emanation, cffluvium, that which flows 
aut. There are ſome light effuxioxs from ſpirit to ſpirit, when men ue 
onewith another. Bacon. | DAD 

To Erro'scs, verb ad. [efforcer, Fr.] 1. To break thro' by WW 
__ 2 uſes it. bs —— raviſh, 5 violate by force. Burat 

eaſtly heart ' Force her chaſtity. Spenſer. Vl 

To Error, vorb ad. 7 at.] to ſhape, to faſhion in 44 

certain manner. Eforming us after thy own image. Taylor. 1 
Errokua“ Trion [from Form] the act of faſhioning ot Want 
a certain manner. The production and or mation of the une 


Lat.] to run ol, 


233 Fr. a ſtrong endeavour, a great ſtraining, a forcible u. 
tempt. If after having gained victories, we had wade the ſame of 
4555 as if we had loſt — France could not have withſtood ds. 

Yon, : 9 
Erro'ssion Leun, ſup. of edle, Lat.] the akt of digzig © 
of the ground. The Men of coins. Arbutbnot. _ 


E G O 


erok, Lat. (in common law] a burglar, a houſe: breaker, 
1 open fd or walls to ſteal. f . 
one LE, adj. {effrotable, Fr.] Dreadful, terrible: a word not 
= A proportionate efficient of their efraiable nature. Har- 


wo 4 y le ronterie Fr. of e rons, Lat.] impudence, bra- 
* — 4 aa. boldneſs. Tho had effrontery enough, 
1 [effulgentia, of age, Lat.] the act of ſhining out, 
be. Thy luſtre bleit Fulgence. Blackmore. 
1 ENT ee Lat.] ſhining out, bright. The Fulgent 
nations fly. Blackmore. 7 v7 
Errol [effulgidus, Lat.) bright, ſhining, clear. | 
EeruUMaBI LITY [ fumus, Lat.] no of fuming away, or 
eſcaping in vapours. Volatility, or, if I may coin ſuch a word, u- 
1 0 — [efundo, Lat.] to pour out. x 
To Erru'sE, verb act. effuſum, ſup. of effundo, from kx, and funds, 
Lat. to pour] to ſpill, to ſhed, to pour out, With guſhing blood /- 


y ton. x 
fu . 1 ſubſt. (from the verb] effuſion, waſte. Much ef/e of 
blood doth make me faint, os. 

Erro'sED, pret. and part. p. of to effuſe [eſfuſus, Lat.] poured out. 

Errusiox, Fr. [efufione, It. Fuſion, Sp. of efſufio, Lat.] 1. The 
act of pouring out. Efufion of wine. Taylor. 2. Waſte, the act of 
ſpilling or ſhedding. E uſion of blood. Hooker, 3. The act of pour- 
2 ont words. Senſeleſs ſuſion of indigeſted prayers. Hooker, 
Bounteous donation. That liberal efufior of all they had. Hammond. 
5. The thing poured out. Waſh me with that precious efig/ton. K. 


Bervsion [with chemiſts] the pouring out a liquor by inclination 
or ſtooping the veſſel on one fide, when the matter or ſettlings by its 
weight is kalen to the bottom of it. | Tris; 

?pU'S10 SANGUINIS, Lat [7. e. ſhedding of blood] a fine or pe- 
nalty impoſed by the ancient Engliſh laws for bloodſhed and murder, 
which the king granted to many lords of manors. 8 | 

Ereu'sIVE, adj. (of a pouring out, diſperſing. 

Th' effufrve {out Wes 5 | 
Warms the wide air. Thomſon. | 


Er r, ſabſti. [eve x, epera, Sax. ] a little venemous creature reſem- 
bling a lizard in ſhape, that lives in the water, a newt, an evet. 

Err, adv, [epx, Sax. ] ſoon, ſhortly. Spenſer and Fairfax uſe it. 

Errsoons [epxrona, of epx and oon, Sax. ] ſoon afterwards, 
again, Obſolete. He in their ſtead ef7/oons placed Englithmen. Spenſer. 

E. G. abbreviations of the Latin words exempl: gratia, i. e. for ex- 
ample. ; N 

Ton, ſubhſt. an impetuous and irregular tide. From the peculiar 
diſpoſition of the earth at the bottom, wherein quick excitations are 
made, may ariſe thoſe egers and flows in ſome eſtuaries and rivers, as is 
obſervable about the Trent and Humber in England. Bacon. See 
EackE. | | 

EceRMINa'TiON, Lat. the act of budding or ſpringing forth. 

Eggs [with floriſts] ſpring-tulips, or thoſe which blow firſt. 

To Ecg'sr, verb act. [egeſtum, ſup of egero, Lat.] to diſcharge, 
thruſt or throw out the food by the natural vents. . Theſe all wax fat 
when they ſleep and egeſ not. Bacon. 

 Eer's71ON, 1. An evacuation of the excrement or going to ſtool. 2. 
The diſcharging of meat digeſted through the pylorus into the reſt of 

the — Involuntary exertions of digeſtion, ege/tiox and circula- 
ton, . | | 


2 or EctsTuo'sg [egeftuoſur, Lat.} very poor and 


EeesTvo'siTyY [egeſtuofitas, Lat.] extreme poverty. 

Eco [zx, Sax. 1 420 aeg, Dan. aegge, 90. 2 The fœtus or 
production of feather'd fowls, that which they lay, and from which 
their young are hatch d. 2. The ſpawn or ſperm of other creatures. 
Think him as the ſerpent's gg. Shakeſpeare. 3. Any thing faſhion'd 
in the form of an egg, A great glaſsbubble with a loug neck, ſuch as 
Chemiſts call a philoſophical egg. Boyle. 5 

IL It is very hard to ſhave an E. 

That is, where nothing is, nothing can be had: Or, according to 

ex gy proverb ; Where nothing is to be had, the king muſt loſe his 


| : An Ec and to bed. ö 
4 Fr. Maigre chere. (poor fare.) The Lat. ſay; Xenocratis caſeolus. 

. Zuoxpa rug Tvpier, Eraſm, Leſſons of temperance, 

: To leave a net E. 
That is, to have always a reſerve to come again. 
Every bird muſt hatch her own EGG. 

Fr. Vous aue fait la faute, il faut que vous la beuviez. (You have 
committed the fault, you mult drink it.) Lat. Tu te hoc zntrifti, tibi 
enne ef exedendum. 


5 2 Eoc, a kind of bezoar, frequently found in the ſtomach af 


Nha Eco one on [exz1an, Sax. egger, Dan. eggia, Iſland. and Su.] 
' Provoke to action, {tir up, ſet on, or ſpur forwards. Ardor of in- 
C Mr eggs him forward. Derham. | 
STMENTS {mm law] cattle taken in to graze, or to be fed at ſo 
much fer week * 2255 8 
Vid drin [eg/antier, Fr. a wild roſe] ſweet briar, a ſhrub. 
b weet muſk-roſes and with eglantine. Shakeſpeare. 
3 (of ego, Lat. I} the being or eſſence of I ar myſelf. 
hw risu [from ego, Ly] what a man ſays of himſelf, the too 
vent mention of a man's ſelf. The moſt violent egoti/a is that of 
ful Wolſey s ego & rex meus, I and my king. Spedtator. This 
2 committed in writing or converſation, by the frequent repeti- 
word ego, or I, is as ridiculous as it is common; but when 
* rey, by a formal apology, as, tho' I ſay it, who ſhould not ſay 
brighten muſt or will ay it, if it be ſaid, and the like, it very much 
— * lly of it. Of ſuch people the proverb ſays: Their 
2 5 % that is, they are obliged to ſound their own praiſe. 


FeeuriT1ous [effutitius, Lat.] raſhly or fooliſhly uttered, FR 
bed 


EI A 


Dr te alli narrent, proprio ſordgſcit in orr 
Gloria ; , taceas, plus tibi laudis erit. Or, 
Omnibus inviſa eft flolide jactantia lingue. 

Dam de te logueris, gloria nulla tua eft, . 

Eco'risT [from 40) one that is always repeating the word ego, t; 

a talker of himſelf, A tribe of egarifts are yo authors of memoirs, 
Spectator. s | | ; j 
PF bs E'coT12e, verb neut. [of ego, Lat.] to talk much of one's 
elf. | ; 

EcoT1'z1xc, the frequent uſing the pronoun I, in converſation or 

writing; the talking much of one's ſelf ; alſo aſſuming too much to 4 


perſon's ſelf. 


 E'oxa, a city of Bohemia, ſituated on a river of the ſame name, 


about 50 miles weſt of Prague. It is remarkable for its medicinal wa- 


ters. | 
Ecre'c10vs {egregio, It. egregizs, Lat. f. e. choſen out of the flock} 
1. Eminent, extraordinary. I he records of egregious exploits. Mere: 
2. Eminently bad, remarkably vicious. This 1s the uſual ſenſe. Pride 
and egregious contempt of all good order. Hooker. 5 
Ecrz"crovsLY, adv. [of egregious] 1. Eminently. 2. Shamefully. 
He had been egregioufly cheated. Arbuthnot. 1 | 
 EcrE'G10uswtss | of egregious] remarkableneſs ; alſo ſhamefulneſs. 
, E'oxemonT, a market town of Cumberland, 287 miles from Lon- 
On. 
Eonkss, or Ecrt'ssio0x [egreſus and egreſſis, Ly the act of go- 
ing forth, departure; as, to have egre/s and regreſs from and to any 
place. This water would have been lock'd up, and its egre/s debar'd. 
Woodward. The tumultuous manner of iſſuing out of their ſhips, and 
the perpetual egre/ior, are imaged in the bees pouring out. Broome, 
 Ecre's510, Lat, [with rhetoricians] a figure, when the ſame ſound 
or word is twice repeated in ſeveral or in the ſame ſentence; in an in- 
verted order; as, ö“ | 
Mer fine fol Juo lux, nec fine luce ſua fol. , _ 
'GRET, a fowl with red legs of the heron kind. 3 
E'croT, ſubſt. [ aigret, Fr. perhaps from aigre, Fr. ſour} a ſpecies 
of cherry. The cœur- cherry is ſweeter than the red; but the egriot is 


more ſour. Bacon. 


E'cxrrupe [egritudo, from æger, Lat.) ſickneſs; BED 
Ecuisce [in heraldry] as, a cr eguifce, is a croſs that is like two 
angles at the ends cut off; ſo as to terminate in points, yet not like the 


_ erofs ftebee. See AiGUISCE, ; 


Ecy'PTIAN, a native or inhabitant of Egypt; alſo a gypſy. 

Eo vYTIAN Empire. We have already given an account of its foun- 
der, the great Sz/ac or Se/oftris, under the words Baccuus, and Co- 
LUNA HERcuLis. Who in the reign of his father Ammon, king of 


Egypt and Lybia, invaded Arabia Felix (according to Sit Iſaac New- 


ton's ſhort chronicle) in the year before Chriſt 1010; and two years 
after invaded 4fric and Spain, ſetting up pillars in all his conqueſts; 
and particularly at the mouth of the Mediſerraneun, and returned home 
by the coaſt of Ga and Italy. In the fifth year of Rehoboam, ſon of Solo- 
mon [i. e. in the year 974 before Chriſt] he ſpoiled the TEMPLE, an 
invaded Syria and Perſia. About which time Jeroboam, king of the 
ten tribes, becoming ſubje& to him, ſet up the worſhip of the Egyptian 
ods in Iſrael. In the year 971, he carried his victorious arms into 
ndia, and returned with triumph the next year but one. Whence 
TRIETERICA Bacchi. In the year 967, he paſſed over the Helleſpont, 
and conquered Thrace. But two years after; ſome check being put to 
his career of ſucceſs by the Greeks and Scythians, he returned with in- 
numerable captives into Egypt (among whom was Tithonus, ſon of Lao- 
medon, king of Troy) and left his Lybian Amazons under Marthe - 
fa and Lampeto, the ſucceſſors of Minerwa, at the river Thermedon. 
This is that illuſtrious conqueror who was called by the 4rabians, Bac- 
CHUS ; by the Phrygians, Ma- Foks or Mavoss, and by contraction, 
Mars; by the EcyPT1ans, Sixis; and from thence, by the Greeks, 
OsiR1s, and Bus1ris. Sir Iſaac adds, that in the year 956 he was 
ſlain by his brother Japetus, and ſuccedeed by his own ton Orvs, 
who routed the Lybians, when invading Egypt under the conduct of 
Japetus; but was himſelf (nine years after) overcome by the Erbiofians, 
and drowned in the Nile. And that ZxRAu the Ethiopian being the 
next year overthrown by A/a, king of Judea, the people of lower 
Egypt made O/arfiphus their king, and called in 200,000 Fews and 
Phenicians to their afliſtance ; upon which the Ethrepians abandoned 
the lower Eg;;t, and fortified Memphis : And, upon the whole, that 


by theſe wars, and by the 4rgonautic expedition (which was under- 


taken in the year 937) the great empire of Egypt broke in pieces; 
See Bacchus, Herculis Coluux x, and ArGonauTIC. |, 
EcyyTtian Thorn, the name of a ſhrub, the ſame as acacia. 
EcyyTraxs [in our ſtatutes] a counterfeit kind of rogues, and 
their doxies, being Engliſh or Welſh people, who diſguiſe themſelves 
in odd and uncouth habits, ſmearing their faces and es, and fra- 


ming to themſelves an unknown, canting language, wander up and 


down the country; and, under the pretence of telling Fortunes and 
curing diſeaſes, &c. abuſe the ignorant n tricking them 
of their money, and live by that, together with filching, 
and ſtealing. See GYPs1Es, ; By 

El, is an improper dipthong, mich tho” not uſed in many words; 
has ſeveral very different powers, as in /eize, feign, height, either, fer- 
feit , Sec . $328 | | : 

E1a [e1a, Sax.] an iſland, ; | 

To EJa'CULATE, werb ad, [cjaculor, Lat] to throw; to dart out. 
Being rooted fo little way in the ſkin, they are the more eaſily gjacu- 
lated, Grew; | 


EjacuLa'TioNn, Fr. [of gjaculatio, Lat. a — forth or darting 
off) 1. f [ - occaſion 


afar off] 1. A ſhort prayer poured forth from the bottom 


of the heart, with fervent devotion, and without ſolemn retirement. 


Let there be ejaca/ations fitted to the ſeveral actions of drefling. Taylor. 
2. The act of darting or throwing out. In envy an'gacs/ation or irra· 
diation of the eye: 1 a 
EjaculATriox [in c & of emitting the 
EJACULATION 8 cas) the expulſion ef a ball, bullet, or 
bumb, out of a muſket, cannon, mortar, c. ; N 
EJACULA'TORY, adj. [gjaculatoires Fr. gjaculatorius Lat.] ejacu- 
lative, or pertaining to ejaculation, ſuddenly darted out, ut in 
ſhort ſentences. Some ſhort gjacu/atory prayers, Dappa, nk 
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Ejacularory Veſſels [ih anatomy] certain velſels which ſerve to 
—_— the ſemen in the act of copulatio . | 
To Ejr'er [ejeftum; ſup. of  gjicio, Lat. 1. To caft forth, or 
throw out. Sighs may exhauſt the man, but not "je? the burden. 
South. 2. To expel from a poſſeſſion or office. The French kin 
was again 4jeted Dryden. 3. To drive away, to diſmiſs with hatred. 
We are peremptory to diſpatch 
© This viperous traitor ; to ze him hence 
Mere but our danger; and to keep him here a 
Dur certain death,  &Ghakeſpeare. EK, 0 
4. To eaſt away, to reject. To have rvjefe# whatſoever the church 
doth make account of, without any other cyme to charge it with than 
only that it hath been uſed by the church of Rome, could not have 
been defended. Hooker, | 8 
. Ejz'era [in old records] a woman raviſhed or deflowered ; or caſt 
forth from the virtuous. Has Be. | 5 
EEC TA TIN, Lat. 1. The act of caſting or throwing out. The 
#jetinn of the fallen angels from heaven. Broome. 2. [In phyſie] the 
g 25 of any thing by vomit, ſtool, or any other emunctory. 
EIER“ riox, Lat. a _ or throwing out. 
EjtcTioN * a medicina 
charging digeſted meat into the inteſtines. 
EIECTIOoNE bf re [in law] a e one 
that caſts a guardian out from any lands, whilſt the heir is under 


Ejrcrioxt Firmæ, Lat. [in law] a writ which lies for the leflee 


for a term of years, who is caſt out before his term is expired, either | 


by the leſſor or a ſtranger. 

- BjecT1'Tious ſeeAitius, Lat.] caſt out. e 
Ex“ CTMENT [of eee) a legal writ by which any tenant or inha- 

bitant of a houſe or eſtate is commanded to depart. + | 


a ſhip. 3 
E1cn, interj. an expreſſion of ſudden joy. | | | 
Eicon al. [eiht, Sax.) a plantation of oziers and willows in a 
little iſland in a river. | | 
Ercur, adj. [eahra, or eahr, Sax. ahta, Goth. acht, Du. and 
Ger. otte, Dan. hue, Fr. orto, It. ocho, Sp. onto, Port. oo, Lat. of 


oro, Gr.] twice four: a word of number. Eight ſcore and eight 


miles. Sandys. 2 3 | 

Eicur- Fol, . „. eight. leavd. Sylvanus Morgan gives as the 
difference of the eighth branch of a family. 9 

ErcuTH, adj. [Sahrxorh, Sax.] the ordinal of eight, the next to 
the ſeventh. In the eighth month. Bacon. | | 
Er'cuTEEN, adj. [eahe Tyne, Sax. or eight and ten] twice nine. 

Eine EN TA, adj. [of eighteen] the ordinal of eighteen, the next 

in order to the ſeventeenth. _ | | 
 Er'exrFoLd, adj. [of eight and fold] eight times the number or 

quantity. | | A | 

_ * ErcnTigTn, ag}. [of eighty] 
der to the ſeventy-ninth. The eighieth part. Wilkins. 

Eien⁰fhHi x, adv. [of eigbth] in the eighth place. | 

Er'onrscokk, adi. (of, eight and ſcore] eight times twenty, an 
hundred and fixty. Fight/core eight hours. Shakeſpeare. 

_ Brenrtyois [in heraldry] grats bearing 8 leaves. | 

Eiour v, adj. [earatix, Sax. huiante, Fr. ottunta, It. ochenta, Sp. 
outenta, Port. athtzig, Ger.) fourſcorce, eight times ten. 

__"Er'cve, ad. [aiſne, Fr. in law] 
Unalienable, as being entailed. John. 
and not ſubject to forfeiture. Bacon. 

Ex CCIA, Fr. [in law} elderſhip. . 

ENE'“N ARCH (ei gmæg ,, of eig mn, peace, and * In, Gr. domi- 
nion] 4 peaceable government. I ſhould rather (from its etymology) 
have faid, a magiſtracy for preſerving peace; and hence. | 

Erk EN ARC RH, or IX EN ARCH, a particular magiſtrate ſo called, ui 

corrigendis moribus præ: ei. Budæus. Thus in the martyrdom of Poly- 
carp. We read of Herod the Irenarch. Upon which office Sir E, in 
his annotations, obſerves, that it held only for a year.” | 

Ei'srNok, Lat. | cx09710n, of c avew, Gr. to breathe in free re/pira- 

tion] the oppotite to e pnoe. | - 


* E [in mufic] the ſixth aſcending note of each ſeptenary in the 


the ordinal of eighty, the next in or- 


Some eltate that is eigne 


Ei'sE L, ſubſe. -11, Sax. ] vinegar, verjuice, any acid in general. 
Woo't drink # 52 Shakeſpeare. hy 5 

 Er'THER, ron. [oththzn, or zxchen, Sax. auther, Scots] 1. 
Whichſoever of the two, whether the one or the other. Goring made 
a faſt friendſhip with Digby, either of them believing he coy'd deceive 
the other. Clarendon. 2. Each, both, denoting two or a greater number. 
Some creatures placed in the confines of ſeveral provinces, and partici- 
patng ſomething of either. Hale. en | 

E1THER, adv. | from the ſubſt.] a diſtributive particle anſwered by 
or; as, either the one or the other. Either your brethren have de- 
ceived us, ar power confers virtue. Swift, 

E1uia'TiONn [ejulatio, Lat.] the act of yelling, howling or wailing, 
outcry. He breaks out into ejz/ations and effeminate wailings. Go- 
evernment of the Tongue. W 10 | 

EjuLa'ToR, Lat. a certain wild beaft called a crier,, which makes 
a noiſe like the crying of a young child. | 5 | 

Fjona Tiox, Lat. a renonncing or reſignation by oath. 

Pk, hv. [enc, Sax. ok, Dan, cock, Du. and L. Ger. auch, H. 
Ger. auk, Goth. ] alſo, likewiſe, beſides, moreover. It is ſomewhat 
obſolete.” All the good is God's, both power and eie will. Spenſer. 
To EKR, verb ad. [of æacan, Sax. to encreaſe, aukan, Goth. which 
Junius derives of arαν, Gr.] 1. To increaſe. I dempt there much 
to have led my ſtore. Spenſer." 2. To ſupply, to fill up a deficiency. 
On ſome patth'd dog-hole e’ with ends of wall. Pope. 3. To make 
larger, by adding another piece. 4. To protract, to lengthen, 
: I ſpeak _ E to piece the time, 

Po vie it and to draw it out in length. Shakeſpeare, 

. To ſpin opt by needlefs additions. [In this ſenſe it ſeems borrowed 
fin the uſe of our old poets, who put ete into their lines When they 
Warteck à fyllable. Jab men r e e 

Fuſden e out Blackmore's endleſs line, Pope. 


ſenſe] the ſame as egeſtion or the diſ- 


EI x“ run [in old records] jetſon, or wreek of goods thrown out of 


1. The eldeſt or firſt-born 2. 


ELA 


All Ex ns help (aid tbe wren when the pill into the 
8 Many fins ack 2 or much. ee e f 
La [pro elewva Aft the higheſt note; | 
* (p | , up] igheſt note in the ſcale 6: 
To ELABORATE, verb af. [elaboratum, ſup. of ela 
produce any thing with — They in 5 joy 2 1. Tg 
Yeung, 2. To heighten by ſucceſſive endeavours, to im Ad a fel. 
alt, The ſap is more and more elaborated and exalted. OW 25 
- ELABORATE, 4. ela vorato, It. elaboratur, Lat.] done l 
and diligence, wrought and compoſed with great cate 21 3 
Elaborate diſcourſes upon important occaſions. Favit. 
ELa'BORATELY, adv. [of elaborate] with much Pains and 
Elaborately and finely ground. Newton. ſtudy, 
ELABORATION, the act of working or performing any thing g; 
pains, improvement by ſueceſſive operations. An apparatus of = 
* the elaboration of the ſperm. Ray. | veliel 
LABORATORY, /ub/t. [elaberatorium, Lat.] a | 
miſt's workhouſe. NY War 2 OY, ous 
— Lat. Pre Gr.] the 8 the fruit of the olive tree 
ELO MuELI, Lat. [eAziouwen, Gr.] a kind of fat ; 
from olive-trees. NI | Fon ttt ep 
ELZ0'PHYLLON [ezioPvMun, Gr.] the herb mercury. | 
EL 0S4a'CCHARUM, Lat. of h, oil, and eaxxecy, Gr. ſupa; 
oil, whoſe parts are ſeparated by ſugar, embodied with ſomte Ja 
— oil, to render 1t * eaſy to be ſwallowed. 1 1 
o ELA'NCE, verb ad. [elancer, Fr.] to throw out, t 
Harſh words that one ot > muſt _ fly. Prior. © cal 2 dan 
ELAN [elanguidus, Lat.] faint, weak. 
ELaPHaBO'LIMUM, Lat. [with botaniſts] wild or mountain. arſle 
ELaPHeBo'Li1UM, Lat. [N, Gr. fo called from Hef: 
crifices then offered to the goddeſs Diana, ſtiled :\zÞ»818., ;., 1 
ſhooter] a month of the Grecians anſwering to our F ebruary, : I'S, 
ELarno'Boscon, Lat. [mxPoBooxor, Gr.] the plant wild parſnip or 
earrot. | oh 
ELaPntBo'Lia [of N, Gr. 7. e. the huntreſs) feaſts conſe. 


crated to Diana, in the month Elaphebolion or February, wherein 2 


cake made in form of a deer was offered to her. 
ELa"pipaTED, cleared of ſtones. 
To ELa'pse, verb neut. [elapfus, of elabor, Lat.] to ſlide aua 
eaſily, to run out without notice. | | ! 
ELaP1DA'T10N, Lat. the act of clearing a place from ſtones, 
ELa'psron, Lat. the act of fliding out or away. 
To Era'queare, verb act. [elaqueatum, ſup. of elagueo, from Ia. 
queus, Lat. a trap] to diſentanyle, to ſet free from a ſnare. 
ELaquea'TioNn, Lat. the act of diſentangling, diſentanglement. 
ELarG1'TiON, Lat. the act of freely beſtowing. 1 
ELa'sTic, or ELA“sTICAL [elaſtique, Fr. elaſtico, It. of elafian, 
Lat.] that pertains to elaſticity, or that recoils with a kind of ſpring 


or force to the form or ſtate from which it was withheld, ſpringy. 1: 


is hard and e/a//ic, returning to its figure with a force riſing from the 
mutual attraction of its parts. Newton. = ; 
EL .asTric Body, is that which by being ſtruck or ſtretched has it f 
gure altered; but endeavours by its own force to reſume the {ame ; or 
it is a ſpringy body, which when compreſs'd, condens'd, and the like, 
makes an effort to ſet itſelf at liberty, and to repel the body, that con- 
{trained it; ſuch is à ſword-blade, a bow, c. which are eahily hent, 
but preſently return to their former figure and extenſion. | 
Natural Ellas rie Bodies, the principal are air, ſpunges, the bras. 


ches of trees, wool, cotton, feathers, &c. 


Artificial E,.as'tic Bodies, are ſteel-bows, ſword-blades, &c. 

Perfectiy Eua'sTICAL, a body is ſaid to be ſo, when with the ſame 
force as that which preſs'd upon it (through for a while it yielded to 
the ſtroke) it afterwards recovers its former place. And in this ſenſe, 
an elaſtic body is diſtinguiſhed from a ſoft body; 7. e. one that being 
preſs d yields to the ſtroke, loſes its former figure, and cannot recover 
it again. | | 

EV asr 1e Force [with philoſophers] is the force of a ſpring when 
bent, and endeavouring to unbend itſelf again. 

ELasTic Force [with phyficians] is underſtood to be the endeavour 
of elaſtic or ſpringy particles, when compreſs'd or crowded in a lite 
room, to ſpread and roll themielves out again. And thence they fre- 
quently uſe the term to ſignify ſuch an exploſion of the animal ſpirits, 
as is frequent in cramps or convulſions. 

ELasT1'ciTY, or ELa'sTiCNEss [elafticite, Fr. elafticits, It. ts 
ſticitas, Lat.] the ſpringineſs of bodies, a power to return to it 
firſt place or condition, as a ſtick that is Greibly bent. This qua- 
lity is very remarkable in the air, when it is compreſſed, it endea- 
vours with a very great force to recover or reſtore itſelf to its former 
ſtate. Cannot exert its e/aſttcity, Bacon. HE 

ELA“TE, fabi. Lat. [ozrn, Gr.] a kind of fir-tree ; alſo a date 
tree. | 

ELA“TE, or ElaTeD, adj. (elatus, Lat.] puffed up, tranſported, 
Auſhed with ſucceſs or proſperity, lofty, proud, haughty. Too ſoon 
dejected and too ſoon elate. Pope. | 

To ELA“TE [elatum, of effero, Lat.] 1. To lift up with ſucce!s 
or proſperity. 2. To exalt, to heighten. An unuſual ſenſe, Fial 
his being and unfolds his pow'r. 7 omſon. | 

ELA TERIsTSs, a name which Mr, Boyle gives to thoſe perſons vi9 
hold the doctrine of Elaterium. | 8 2 

ELA TEA TUM, Lat. [eAaTyper, of ehamw, Gr. to drive] the elaſticity 
or ſpringy faculty of the air. | 

Hafen in medicine] the juice of wild cucumbers made up 
into a thick conſiſtence, in fragments of flat and thin cakes, ſeldom 
thicker than a ſhilling. It is light, of a friable texture, a pale, — - 
whitiſh colour, and of an acrid and pungent taſte. It is a very v7" 
and _ purge. Hill. Alſo any medicine that purges and lobten, 
the belly. 

Eua'tion, Lat. the act of lifting up with proſperity or ſucreh; 
haughtineſs, pride. This vain elarlon of mind. Atterbury. 1 

ELAT INE, Lat. [Nr, Gr.] female fluellin, running 
wheat, an herb. | | 

ELATT'TEs, Lat. IL, Gr. ] a kind of blood-ſtone. 

ELATäA“T TON, Lat. the act of barking out. 


ELaxa'T10Nn, Lat. the act of unlooſing. Eis, 
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ver of Germany, which riſing on the confines of Si- 
h Bohemia, Saxony, and Brandenburg; and after 
5 of Lunenburg, as alſo the dutchy of Bremen, from 


it falls into the German ocean, about 70 miles below Ham- 
burgh It is navigable for great ſhips higher than any river in Eu- 


Eis, a large ri 
lefia, runs throu 
Holſtein 


. sie [elboga, Sax. an elbow] a ſentence or verſe of a rude or 


ufling quality; as it were hunching or puſhing with the elbow. 


Low [elb0z2, Sax. elleboge, Du. elenbogen, Ger.] 1. A part 


zant in the middle of the arm, the curvature next below the ſhoul- 
2 Any flexure or angle in general. Vines ſet upon a wall be- 
* 5 . or butreſſes of ſtone. Bacon. 3. To be at one's elborw. 
x” "none to be at hand. Wear thy good raper bear, and put it 
To be Perle quick; fear nothing, I'll be at thy elboro. Shakeſpeare. 
* 1150 verb act. [from the noun] 1. To puſh one with the el- 
Ly One elbows him, Dryden. 2. To puſh, to encroach upon, to 
dire off to a diſtance. He'll make mad work, and elbow all his 
neiphbours. Dryden NE: 
o EL Bow, werb nent. to jut out in angles. 
To ſhake nds EL BO ws, to play at dice: a cant phraſe. 
ELBOw-cHALR [of e/bowy and chair] an armed chair to ſupport the 
ſbous of the ſetter. Swans and e/bow-chairs have danc'd. Gay, 
; FL O- oo [of elbow and rom] room to ſtretch out the elbows 
on each fide, freedom from confinement. There may be e/bow-room 
enough for them. Bacon. 3 : 
Elnow-sH AK Ex, a gameſter, or ſharper that lives by gaming. A 
he ear a ſe& in the third century, ſo called from their leader 
Elceſai, who made their appearance in the reign of Trajan. They 
kept a mean between the Jews, Chriſtians, and Pagans; they wor- 
ſhipped but one God, obſerved the Jewiſh ſabbath, circumciſion, and 
the other ceremonies of the law; they rejected the pentateuch and the 
prophets, nor had they more reſpe& for the writir.gs of the apoſtles, 
particularly the epiſtles of St. Paul, and held that Chriſt had appeared 
{om time to time under divers bodies, that there were two Chriſts, 
the one in heaven, and the other on the earth, and that the Holy Spi- 
lit was his ſiſter. They were much addicted to judicial aftrology, ma- 
gie, and enchantments. | i 
V. B. By calling the Holy Ghof, the Sisr EN of Chriſt, I ſuppoſe 
they meant to oppoſe what Evuseprus of Cz/area repreſents as the 
dftrine of the c uxch, wiz, that the Spirit was one of thoſe beings, 
which Gop produced by Chriſi; Euſeb. adv. Marcel. He was, as Ter- 
tullian had expreſs'd it long before, “ 4 patre per filium, i. e. from 
the father Tux O' [or by] the Son;“ TJertull. adv Praxcam. Whereas 
it was the peculiar prerogative of the Sox, that he, and he only, 
vas produced IMMEDIATELY from the Father. [See OnLy-BEGOTTEN, 
Dove, and BAALIu, and Præpoſition By.] I'm loth to diſmiſs 
this topic, without ſubjoining a pretty extraordinary paſſage from Juin 
Martyr, which is found near the cloſe of his 2d and larger apology. 
Where having obſerv'd how thoſe evil /pirits, which promoted the 
cauſe of Iiolatry, frequently affect ſome anarocy or reſemblance to 
dine revelation, he aſcribes to this kind of imicry the, erecting the 
fatue [rng AE οννννν opns | of that goddeſs who 1s called the MAIB [or 
vixG1N] over fountains of waters; “ they ſtiled her, ſays he, the 
DaucuTER of Jove; and that all this was done in imitation of Mo- 
rs, may eaſily be diſcerned from the text, which I before cited. 1 
the beginning God created the heaven and the earth; and the earth was 
without form and woid, and the SPIRIT of Gop moved on the face of the 
WATERS, Twas with reference to this SPpiRIT of Gob which mowed 


ßen the water, they ſaid, the e whom they ſtile the Core [or 


alp] was the DAUGHTER of Jove.“ Nor does St. JusTiN ſtop 
here : But obſerves, (if I do not miſtake his meaning) that they 
play'd the like game with regard to another branch of our primitive 
doctrine; I mean that Gop produced all things By his won p, or Lo- 
cos. For he adds; Upon the like foot of artful imitation, they 
fad, Minerva was the DAUGHTER of Jove, not from carnal copula- 
tion; but becauſe they knew that God, when forming his plan, 
made the world [Ja My8] BY Or THRO' Jogos, i. e. word, or reaſon, 


they accordingly affirmed Minerva to be his ID eme] firſt thought, 


Or conception; i. e. in their mythology, the firſt exerciſe of the intellectual 
prrer in God fo called: But in the counterpart (i. e. in St. Juſtin's 
lyſtem} the fir/ being produced from God. ; 

ELD, ſubP.. [eald, Sax.] 1. Old age. Comfort in her weaker eld. 
Snſer, 2. Old perſons, decrepid people, ſuch as are worn out with 
En. Beg the alms of palſied eld. Shakeſpeare, Childleſs eld. Mil- 
on, ; 

Elves, adj. [the comparative of eld now corrupted to od, e ald, 
ealdop, Sax, ] ſurpaſſing another in years. Elder ſiſters. Hooker, | 

ELDER Battalion, that battalion which was firſt raiſed, and has the 
pot of honour according to its ſtanding. | 
_ *LDER, Officers, thole whoſe commiſſions bear the earlieſt date. 
Erors fellapa or eldan, Sax.] a tree. The branches are full of 
th, having bat little wood, the flowers are monopetalous, and ex- 
E in form of a roſe. Theſe are collected into an umbel, and are 
aceeded by ſoft, ſucculent berries. Dwarf elder is near London 
Ege for medicinal uſe. Miller. | | 

-DERLY, adj. [of elder] no longer young, borderin n old 
Te. Elderly — 3 Sache, i ak | 

Eves ſplur, of the fubſt. elder] 1. Perſons whoſe age gives 
em 2 Claim to credit and reverence. Rebuke not an elder. 1 7 imo- 
4 2. Anceſtors. Carry your head as your eldzrs have done. Z'E- 
dense, 3. Such as are older than others. It well becometh chil- 

us mnocency to pray, and their e/ders to ſay amen. Hooker, 4. 


ſ h 
— — Jews] rulers of the people. 5. [In the New Teſtament] 


nes. 6. [Among preſbyterians] laymen introduced into the 
pol in ſeſſions, preſbyteries, ſynods and aſſemblies. 
Pleabitten {ynod an aſſembly brew'd, h 
Ei AN clerks and elders ana. Cleaveland, 
* FRSHIP [#lbon, Sax.] more aged, or farther in years. 
5 P [of lden, and hep. Sax. ] 1. The dignity of an elder, 
* Ra, Eirtegeniture. My claim to her by elderſbip I prove. O, - 
Gurke irkſeſſion, preſbytery. Whether there ought to be in all 
| 3 an elder/hip having power to excommunicate, and a part of 


| 


„ 


0 | | | 
that elder/hip to be of neceſſity certain choſen out from amongſt the 
laity. Hooker, | | 
'LDEST, adj. ſuperl. of eld, now changed to o [eald, ealdon 
ealvpre, Sar. r. The oldeſt, the 1 child. . | firs th 
Our e/deft Malcolm. Shakeſpeare. | 
2. The perſon that has lived moſt years. Eleft parents fignif) 
either the oldeſt men and women that have had children, or thoſe whs 
have longeſt had iſſue. Locke. 
ELER“ AN, or ELEa'Tic, what belongs to Elea. 
He liv'd, convers'd, and ſhew'd th' admiring age, 
Another Samian, or Elean ſage. 
; Table of CeBxs, in Engliſh verſe. 
On which the ingenious and learned author gives us the following note. 
Y 2 the Samian taught his philoſophy at Crotona, a city in 
Italy. He flouriſhed in the 7th century before Chriſt: from him the 
Italic ſect of i niloſophers derived their name. Parmenides his cotem- 
porary was a native of Elea, another city in Italy; and, in conjunction 
with Zeno, his fellow - citizen, the founder of the Eleatic ſet.” 
ELE CAA! NE [enula campana, helenium, Lat.] the herb otherwiſe cal- 


led ſtar- wort, or horſe heal, good for the lungs. 1+ hach a radiated 


flower, whoſe florets are hermaphrodite; but the (nflorets are fe- 
male: both theſe are yellow. Botaniſts enumerate thirty ſpecies of 
this plant. The firſt is the true e/ecampane uſed in medicine, It grows 
wild in moſt fields, and is cultivated in gardens to furniſh the ſhops 
with roots, which is the only part of the plant in uſe. Miller. The 
— candy elecampane root like ginger, and call it German ſpices 

ct. a ö 


E Lx“ r, adj. [eletto, It. elicto, Sp. of electus, Lat.] 1. Choſeng | 


taken by preference from among others. 
Th' e/e& of the land, who are aſſembled 
To plead your cauſe. Shakeſpeare. 


2. Appointed or choſen to an office, not actually in poſſeſſion. The 
biſhop ele. Ayliffe. | / om 


EL'ecT [with divines] the elected ſaints, the faithful, ſuch as are 


choſen and appointed by God to inherit everlaſting glory. Chriſt died 
for none but the cle. Hammond. 
To Ere'cr, verb ad. [elire, Fr. eleggire, It. elegir, Sp. elictum, 


ſup. of eligo, Lat.] 1. To chooſe for any office or purpoſe, to take in 


preference of any other. This prince elected a hundred ſenators out 
of the commoners. Swy7, 2, [Among divines] to ſelect as an ob- 
ject of eternal mercy. | 
Some I have choſen of peculiar grace, 
Elect above the reſt. Milton. a 


ELE“CTIOX, Fr. Celexione, It. elecion, Sp. of electio, Lat.] 1. A choice 


made of any thing or perſon, Whereby it is preferred to ſome other. 
Eleclions were carried in many places. K. Charles. 2. The power of 
choice. h | | 
If God's pow'r ſhould her ein bind, | 
Her motions then would ceaſe, and ſtand all till. Dawes. 

3. Voluntary preference. Referred it to our own e/efion which we 
will chuſe. Rogers. 4. The ceremony of a public choice. Many 
put up for the next election. Addiſon. 


ELzcTion [in law] is when a perſon is left to his own free will; 


to take or do either one thing or another, which he pleaſes. 
ELECTIo [in theology] the choice which God of his good plea- 
ſure makes of angels or men for the deſigns of mercy and grace. See 
DzcrEees, Synod of DorT ; and if the scRiyruRE-usE of this term 
is defired, the reader may conſult Sermons preach'd in Defence of all 


Religion, whether natural or revealed. Printed for Ion Noox in 


Cheapfide, A. C. 1743. | = 

ELecTion ſin pharmacy] is that part of it, that teaches how to 
chuſe ſimple medicaments, drugs, Sc. and to diſtinguiſh the good 
from the bad. 5 

ELe'cT1ons [in aſtrology] are certain times or opportunities pitched 
upon, according to aſtrological obſervations, as the moſt fit for the 
undertaking any particular buſineſs or enterprize. 

ELECT10N &e Clerk, a writ granted out of chancery, for the choice 
of a clerk, appointed to take and draw up ſtatutes merchant. 

ELE'cTive, adj. [electif, Fr. elettivo, It. eleftivo, Sp. of electi vus, 
Lat.] that is done by or depends upon election or choice, exerting 
the power of choice. Ele#ive monarchy. Bacon. 

ELE'CTIVELY, adv. [of elefive] by choice, with preference of 
one to another. They work not elefively. Grew. | 

ELz'cror [electeur, Fr. elettore, It. eletir, Sp. of elector, — 
1. A chuſer, he that has a vote in the choice of any officer. Brib' 
elefors. Waller. | 


ELe'cTors [of the empire of Germany] certain prindes who have | 
a right to chuſe the emperor, according to the ordinance or decree 


made for that purpoſe by the emperor Charles IV. I 
Ere'cToRaL, Fr. adj. [elettorale, R.] of or pertaining to electors, 

having the dignity of a German elector; as, his e/e&oral highneſs of 

Hanover. Ie we 


ELECTORAL Crown [in heraldry] the electors of the empire of 


Germany wear a ſcarlet cap turned up with ermine, cloſed with a a 


demicircle of gold, all covered with pearls; on the top is a globe with 
a croſs all of gold. 1 I 
ELz'cToRaTE [eleforat, Fr. elettorato, It. of eleforatus, Lat.] 
the dignity or territories of an eleftor in the empire of Germany. 
The 5 ſtrength of an electorate in the empire. Addiſon. 
Ere'cTorRsss [elefrice, Fr. elettrice, It.] an elector's wife. 
ELz'crrE, Jubſt. [eleftrum, Lat.] 1. Amber, which having the 
uality, when warmed by friction, of attracting bodies, gave to one 
pecies of attraction the name of electrieity, and to the bodies that fo 
attract, the epithet electric. 2. A mixed metal. The compound 
ſtuff being a kind of ſilver e/e&re. Bacon. | 
ELs'cTRICa, Lat. [with ee e 
ELz'cTRIC, or ELECTRICAL, adj. [from electrum] See ELECTRE, 
1. Pertaining to electricity, attraftive without magnetiſm, by a pecu- 
liar property, once thought to belong chiefly to amber. E/z&ric bodies. 


Brown. 2. Produced by an electric body. The ele&ric vapour. 


New ton. : 
ELE'CTRICALNESS Io naxleo, Gr. amber] attractive quality, | 
ELECTRT CI [of Ape, Gr. amber] electric force, that 


„whereby amber, jet, ſealing wax, agate, and moſt 
power or property, W y Jo g gate, _ 
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| ſponge was applied, fell very 


ELE 
kinds of precious ſtones, when rubbed ſo as to grow warm, attract 
ſtraws, paper, and other light bodies to themſelves. 8. 

Such was the account given a few years ago of electricity; but 
the induſtry of the . preſent age, firſt excited by the experiments of 
Mr. Gray, has diſcovered in electricity a multitude of wonders. Bo- 
dies ele&rified by a ſphere of glaſs, turned nimbly round, not only 
emit flame, but may be filled with ſuch a quantity of the electrical 
vapour, as, if diſcharged at once upon a human body, would en- 
danger life. The force of this vapour has hitherto appeared inſtan- 
taneous, perſons at both ends of a long chain ſeeming to be ſtruck 
at once. The philoſophers are now endeavouring to intercept the 
ſtrokes of lightening by erecting rods of iron on towers and ſteeples. 

In order to illuſtrate the different apparatus's uſed in electrical ex- 

iments, we ſhall give a deſcription of two; the firſt invented by the 
abbe Nollet, and the ſecond by Mr. Watſon. The machine of the 
abbe is repreſented on plate VI. fig. 9. where, by means of the 
large wheel being turned by a man, as repreſented in the figure, the 
glaſs globe will be electrified by its motion, either againſt a leather 
cuſhion rubbed with Whiting, or a dry hand held againſt it. 

When the rod, by this means, is frongly electriſied, a ſtream of light, 
in diverging rays, will be ſeen to iſſue from that point of it which is 
moſt Gant from the ſphere; and if any non- electric body, as a fin- 
ger, be placed within a quarter of an inch of the ſaid flame, it will 
perceive a gentle blaſt of wind from the end of the iron; that is, the 
electrical fire will iſſue out from the point in ſuch a manner, as to blow 
againſt the _ very ſenſibly ; and if the finger be ſtill held nearer, 


the large penfil of rays will be condenſed in ſuch a manner, as to run 


out from the point upon the finger, in a ſtream or body of denſe, 
yellow fire, and Rrike the finger like a gentle jet d'eau. The rod 
ſuſpended before the glaſs ſphere, is properly termed the prime con- 
ductor in this machine. | 

While the flame continues to appear from the end of the iron-rod, 
the finger being placed any where upon it, the flame at the end diſ- 
appears immediately; and when the finger is taken off, it again in- 
ſtantly appears; and ſo by putting the finger off and on ſucceſſively, 
the electric flame will appear and diſappear alternately. Theſe erup- 
tions of the electrical fire will ſnap very ſenſibly, both to the eye and 
the ear, upon any part of the rod that the finger is pointed to. 

If a chain, or hempen cord, be ſuſpended by ſilken ſtrings all 
round the room. of any length you pleaſe, and one end thereof be 
hung, by a loop, acroſs the rod, the electrical fire will inſtantly be 
tranſmitted through the whole length of the chain, and appear upon 
every part at the approach of the finger, and be heard to ſnap and 
ſtrike with as great force as from the rod itſelt. | | 

Take two plates of metal, very clean and dry, whoſe ſurfaces are 
nearly equal, hang one of them horizontally to the electrified rod, 
and bring under it, upon the other, any thin light body, as lilver leaf, 
&c. When the upper plate is made electrical, the ſilver will be at- 


tracted by it; and if the under plate is held at a proper diſtance, 


will be perfectly ſuſpended at right angles to the plates, without touch- 
ing either of them; but if they are either brought nearer together, 


or carried farther aſunder, the leaf will ceaſe to be ſuſpended, and 


will jump up and down between them. The ſame effect will be pro- 


| duced, if the experiment is reverſed by electrifying the bottom plate, 


and ſuſpending the other over it. | | 

The following improvement, upon the electrical machine of the 
abbe Nollet, already exhibited, was made by Mr. Watſon in 1746. 
In the periphery of his machine, (ſee plate VI. fig. 8.) were cut four 
grooves, correſponding with four globes, which were diſpoſed verti- 
cally; one, two, or the whole number of theſe globes might he uſed 
at pleaſure. They were mounted upon ſpindles, and the leather 


cuſhion with which they were rubbed, was ſtuffed with an elaſtic ſub- 


ſtance, .as curled hair, and rubbed over with whiting. One of the 
globes was lined to a conſiderable thickneſs with a mixture of wax and 
roſin, but no difference appeared in the power of this globe from the 
others. | 

For performing moſt of the following experiments, ſome have 


imagined a gun-barrel abſolutely neceſſary, as the prime conductor; 


but Mr. Watſon ſays, that a ſolid piece of metal, of any form, is 
equally uſeful ; having obſerved the ſtroke from a {word, as violent as 
that from a gun- barrel. | 
If, to the tuſpended barrel, a ſponge, thoroughly dry, be hung, it 
ives no appearance of fire, which ſhews it to be an electric ſubſtance; 
ut if when the ſponge has been immerſed in water, it be ſuſpended 
to the barrel, and the finger applied near it, the fire iſſues out with 
conſiderable force and ſnappings; and the drops, which, before the 
lowly, will now fall as faſt; if the 
room be darkened, theſe drops will appear to be drops of fire, and 
illuminate the baſon into which they 2 
If a phial of water is ſuſpended to the prime conductor by a wire, 
let down a few inches into the water thro the cork; and ſome metallic 
fringes, inſerted into the barrel, touch the globe in motion, the elec- 
trical power may be ſo accumulated in the phial, that a man graſping 
it with one hand, and touching the gun-barrel with a finger of the 
other, will receive a violent ſhock through both his arms, eſpecially 
at his elbows and wriſts, and acroſs his breaſt. 
The commotion ariſing from the diſcharge of accumulated electri- 
City in a phial, may be felt by a great number of men at once, Mr, 
le Monwer, at Paris, is ſaid to have commmunicated this ſhock thro? 


a line of men, and other non- electries, meaſuring nine hundred toiſes, 
deing more than an Engliſh mile; and the abbe Nollet made the ex- 


peri ment upon two hundred perſons ranged in two parallel lines. 
ELECTRTTEROUS [elefrifer, Lat.] bearing or producing amber. 
ELEcTUA'rIuM Theriacum, Lat. a fort of cordial for weak and 
conſumptive horſes. | 
ELe'cTuarY [eleftuaire, Fr. elettuario, It. eletudrio, Sp. of eledtua- 
riun, Lat. electarium, Collin's Aurel. which is now written e/e&uary. 
Johnſon) a medicinal compoſition made of ſeveral ingredients, with 
ſyrup or honey, to the conſiſtence of a conſerve, We meet with 
ſeveral eſectuaries which have no ingredient, except ſugar, common to 
any two. Boyle. | 
EuxcTvary of Kermes, a compoſition made of the grains of 
*kermes, Juniper-berries, bay-berries, .and other ingredients. 


4 


E L E 


EIxEMO“sYNA Caruccarum [in ancient cuſtoms} a penny vi; 
king Etheldred ordered to be paid for every plough in En nich 
wards the ſupport of the poor. "gland u. 

ELEEMO“sY N [in * poſſeſſions belonging to chu 
ELEEMO'SYNARY, adj, [of elcemoſynarius, Lat. of Han übe. 
alms] 1. Of or pertaining to alms. 2. Living upon lm 7 Gr, 
ſurdity that the cauſe ſhould be an e/remoſynary for its ſubſiſtan "Ys 
effects. Glanville, 3. Freely given by way of alms. TI 
EL EEMOSYNARY, /ubſt. [eleemoſynaria, Lat.] 1. The place in a ; 
naſtery where the alms were laid up. 2. The office of * 
moner. | & 
ELttmosyNa'rivus, Lat. the almoner or officer, wh 
eleemoſynary gifts and rents, and diſpoſed of them to 
pious uſes, | | 
E'LEGanCE, or E'LEcancy. 1. [With rhetoricians] is the Choi 
rich ſhew and eaſineſs of dition, which eaſineſs conſiſts in makin 6 
natural expreſſions, and avoiding ſuch as ſeem affected, with q 
diſcover the pains the orator was at to find them, beauty of art 0 
ſoothing than ſtriking, beauty without grandeur. 2. Beau of 5 
The beautiful wildneſs of nature without the mean elegancies of 2 
Spectator. | | . 85 
E'LEGanT, Fr. [elegante, It. Sp. and Port. of elegans Lat.) 
Neat, pleaſing, with minuter beauties. „„ 
| Trittes themſelves are elegant in him. Pope, 

2. Fine, delicate, nice, not coarſe, not groſs. 

| Polite with candour, elegant with eaſe, Pope, 

E'LEGANTLY, adv. [of elegant] 1. In ſuch a manner as to leaſe 
without grandeur. 2. Neatiy,, nicely, with minute beauty. Wi, 
ever would write e/egantly, muſt have regard to the different turn * 
juncture of every period. Broome. | . 

E'LEGANTNEss elegance, Fr. eleganxa, It. elegancia, Sp, of elegay 
tia, Lat.] elegancy. 3 wu 

_ ELtciac „ FRY Fr. elegiaco, It. and Sp. elegiacus, Lat. of 
xAryiax®,, Gr.] 1. Of or pertaining to an Elegy. 2. Uſed 1 
elegy. 3. Mournful. ſorrowful. 

Let elegiac lay the woe relate. Gay, | 

ELeciac Ferſe, a ſort of verſe in Latin or Greek called penta. 


o receiyed the 
charitable and 


meter. 


ELEGla'MBIC Verſe, a kind of verſe uſed in Horace's poem, 


called epodes. 


/ 


ELEcto'GRAPHER [elegiographus, Lat. s\crynoypaP©:, of eu ad 
ypaPw, Gr. to write] a writer of elegies. | 1 

ELT OIr, Lat. a writ lying for him who hath recovered debts 
5 3 in the king's court, againſt one who is not able to 
atisfy. CES | . 
| ELEOY [ el- ie, Fr. elegia, It. Sp. and Lat. eAgyEic, of , com- 
miſeration, and Azyew, to lay] 1. A kind of poem invented to com- 
plain of misfortunes of any kind whatſoever, a mournful long in ge. 
neral. He hangs odes upon hawthorns, and elegies upon brambbes 
Shakeſpeare. 2. A funeral ſong to mourn the death of friends, or the 
cruelty of a miſtreſs, | 

So on Meander's banks, when death is nigh, 
The mournful ſwan ſings her own elegy, Dryden. 

3. A ſhort poem without points or turns. In an elegy the paſſons 
of grief and diſpair, &c. ought to predominate; the meaſure ought 
to be heroic verſe, as the moſt ſolemn. The numbers and ſent. 


ments ſhould be ſoft and ſweet. Point ſhould be intirely diſcarded, 


as being contrary to paſſion. 

ELETLIST Ha“ cos, or ELELISPHA'CUM, Lat. [sANoÞax, Gr. ] the 

herb ſage. | 
ELEMENT, ſub. [elementum, Lat.] Sce ELemeNTs, 

_ ELEmE NTARIES [as ſome writers pretend] a kind of perfect be- 
ings which inhabit the elements, and are only known by what they 
call the philoſophers and ſages ; and according to theſe peoples no- 
tion, the element of fire mult be inhabited by ſalamanders, water by 
nymphs and oridians, earth by gnomes and gnomonides, and the air 
by ſylphi and ſylphides. Mr. Pope has introduced the % wii 
great judgment, in that incomparable poem of his, entitled, 1he Ri! 
of the Lock. _ | 

To E'LEMENT, verb a. [from element, ſalſt.] 1. To compound 
a thing of elements. Thoſe ſaid to be e/emented bodies. Buyle. 2. 
To make or conſtitute as a firſt principle. 
Dull ſublunary lover's love, 
Whoſe ſoul is ſenſe cannot admit 
Of abſence, cauſe it doth remove 
The thing which elemented it. Donne. 
ELEME'NTAL, adj. [of element] 1. Produced by one of the four 


elements. 


Winds, rain and ſtorms, and elemental war. Dryden. 

2. Ariſing from firſt principles. Elemental a e Brown, 
ELEMENTA'RINEsSs [of elementary] elementary quality. 
ELEMENTA'RITY [of elementary] the quality of containing the ru · 

diments or firſt principles, ſimplicity of nature, uncompoundednei. 

creatures above the condition of elementarity. Brown. 
ELEMENTARY [eltmentaire, Fr. elementare, It. elemental, Sp. of cl. 
mentarius, Lat.] 1. Of or pertaining to the elements, uncompoundes 
conliſting only of one principle or conſtituent part. The ce 
ſalts of animals. Arbuthnet, Wy 
ELEMENTARY Principles { with naturaliſts] are the ſimple principles 
of a natural or mixed body, or thoſe very {mall parts out 0 WAIC 
ſuch a body is made up, and into which it may be relolved. 
ELEME'NTATED, made up'or compoſed of the elements. 
E'LEMENTs, Fr. [elementi, It. elimentos, Sp and Port. 
Lat.] are various, as follows: 2 
ELEMENTS. 1. Are the firſt principles of things. Thoſe ogy 
dients of bodies which ſome call elements. Boyle. 2. The four ef 

ments, uſually ſo called, are, fire, air, earth, and water, w—_— 

ſimpleſt bodies that can be, neither made of one another, 8 1 

thing elſe, but of which all things are made, and into which the) 

at laſt reſolved. 
The elements be kind to thee. ShaHpeare. 3 

3. The proper habitation or ſphere of action for any thing; 4. 

water for fiſh, the air for birds, &c. They ſhew that they ale 

their element, Baker, 4. An ingredient, a conſtituent part. ig 


elementa, 


-_- 


E L E 
Who ſet the body and the limbs 


is oreat ſport together; as you gueſs? 
abr rtf that promiſes no element 


buſineſs. Shakeſpeare. | Os 
23 Language [with grammarians] the letters of the 
alphabet. 


ler EMENTS [in divinity] the bread and wine prepared for the ſacra- 
ment of the Lord's ſupper. | NIE 

FLEMENTS, the agreement of the elements in generation of things 

jeroglyphically] was repreſented by the Egyptians by an otter or an 
ty becauſe they ſubſiſt in and by two elements. | 
4185 four ELEMENTS ſuſpended in the air, were repreſented [hiero- 
glyphically] by Juno hanged up by Jupiter in the ſky, with weights 
6 3 2 mathematicians] the firſt principles or grounds 


of any art or ſcience; as Euclid's elements, which contain the prin- 
Gnles of eometry. A ſchool-maſter which ſhould bring up children 


elements of letters. Spenſer. 

art [in geometry] a point, line, ſurface, and a ſolid, are 
termed the firſt elements. | 

ELEMuI, a pellucid proper] ; 
nuine elemi ĩs brought from Ethiopia, in Rattiſh maſſes, or in cylin- 
ders of a yellowiſh colour. Its ſmell is acrid and reſinous. It is ſup- 

ſed to be produced by a tree of the olive kind. The ſpurious or 
American elemi, almoſt the only kind known, is of a whitiſh colour, 
intermixed with a greeniſh or yellowiſh one; it is of an agreeable 
ſmell, and of an acrid or bitteriſh taſte.” It proceeds from a tall tree, 
- which the Braſilians wound at night, and in the morning collect the 


reſin. Hill. | 3 | | 

ELx' xen, ſubſp. 1 Lat. *Azx®-, Gr.] an argument, a ſo- 
phiſm. That old ſophiſter puts the moſt abuſive eſenches on us. De- 
cay of Pieiy. 


confutation. 3. An index in a book. | Ap 
ELE'VC TI AL [elendicus, Lat. of myxrin®», of inyxw, Gr. to re- 
fute] that ſerves to convince or confute, Ms 5 
ELeciB1'LITY, or E'LIGIBLENESS, as, a Gull of eligibility, a bull 
med by the pope to certain perſons to qualify them to be choſen or 
well with an office or dignity. ns 3 
ELEOT [in cyder countries] an apple much in eſteem for its ex- 
cellent uſe. Some name the apples in requeſt in the cyder countries 
ſo; not known by that name in ſeveral parts of England. Mor- 
liner. | b | 
Erxosa'ccHarRuUM [of A, Gr. oil, and /accharum, Lat. ſugar) 
2 mixture of oil and ſugar, which is uſed with the diſtilled oils, to 
make them mix with aqueous fluids for preſent uſe. * 
ELEHANT, Fr. [olpend, Sax. elefante, It. Sp. and Port. elephant, 
Du. and Ger. elephas, Lat. ea:z0as, Gr.] 1. The largeſt, ſtrongeſt, and 


is not carnivorous, but feeds on hay, herbs, and all forts of pulſe, and 
ſaid to be extremely long-lived. It is naturally very gentle, but 
when enraged, no creature is more terrible. 
trunck, or long hollow cartilage, like a large trum; et, which hangs 
between his teeth, and ſerves him for hands. By one blow with his 


g trunk he will kill a camel or a horſe, and will raiſe a prodigious 
li- weight with it. His teeth are the ivory ſo well known, ſome of 
led, which have been ſeen as large as a man's thigh, and a fathom in 

length, Wild elephants are taken with the help of a female, which 
the is confined to a narrow. place, round which pits are dug, and theſe 

being covered with a little earth ſcattered over hurdles, the male ele- 

phant eaſily falls into the ſnare. Calmet. 2. Ivory, the teeth of ele- 
be⸗ phants, In elephant and gold. Dryden. | | 
they An ELEPHANT was [by the ancients] made an emblem of a king, 
; n0- becauſe they were of opinion that he could not bow his knee, and alio 
er by 


becauſe his long teeth, being accounted his horns, betoken ſovercignty 
and dominion. 
To make of a fly an ELETRANT. 


Fr. Faire d'une mouche un elephant. It. Fare d una moſea un elefante. 
To make a great noiſe or buſtle about a trifle. | 


Knighthood in Denmark; they wear a blue ribband with a towered 
elephant pendant, and an image of the holy virgin encircled with rays. 
lt was inſtituted by king Canutus, in memory of a gentleman among 


the Daniſh croiſees having killed an elephant in an expedition againit 
the Saracens, in 1184. 


nghts DE L'EP, i. e. of the ear of corn, or of the ermine, an 
order of knighthood in Armorica or Bretagne in France, eſtabliſhed 
by K. Francis I, ug | 


he fout 


Knights pE 1˙ErorrE, or of the Star, an order of French knight- 
vn, hood; the companions of this order have this motto, Monſirant regibus 
e diam, i. e. the ſtars ſhew the way to kings. | 
che ru 8 LEPHA'NTIA, or ELEPHANTY AS1S, Lat. LN,, ie, of N. an 
dedneb. nt, Gr.] a leproſy, which renders the kin rough like that of an 
een with red ſpots gradually changed into black, and dry parched 
p. of el cates and ſcurf. CELs us adds, Corpus emarceſcit, &c. i. e. that the body 
pounded, wafer, and that the /welling of the feet and hands is ſo great, as to 
[ementary 170 the fingers and toes from view, and a little fever enſues, which eaſily 
oy Cpatches 4 man already broke with ſo many evils. BRUNO fays, the 
princes CABIES belonging to this diſeaſe is of the cancerous kind; and that 
of whic A rn it to be the ſame diſeaſe with the Lepra arabum : But 
tafi the ag by ſaying, the Lepra afleets che SKIN ; the Elephan- 
elementh, RF, A NTIAC , adj. troubled with the diſeaſe called elephantia/is. 
_ = n A31S Arabum [with Phyſicians] a ſwelling in the legs 
ole were e a-kin to the warix, procecding from phlegmatic and me- 
four e f wa wed blood, fo that the feet reſemble thoſe of an elephant in ſhape 
| being chat; 1 ABULPHARUG1us ſays, that Al/mowaffek, brother of 
r, or 5 ny . "tamed, being terribly afflicted with the pain of the gout, 
ch the} R done ttigerate his foot with ue; and fo the diſeaſe paſt into a 
Ware _ . Hiſt. Dynaſt. Ed. Oxon, p. 272. ; 
| E, ad, ] . | 
1 0 like a Grant J. [elephantinus, Lat.] of or pertaining to, or 
? are out be *PHANTI'N1 Libri, Lat. {with the Romans] books ſuppoſed to 
1 


9 Called, as have been made of ivory, others ſay of the inteſtines of 


%. 


reſin [improperly called gum elemi] the ge- 


El x venus, Lat. [:yx®+, Gr.] 1. A ſophiſtical argument. 2. A 


{aid to be the moſt intelligent of all four-footed beaſts. This animal 


He is ſupplied with a 


Knights of the E.epHANT, or of the order of St. Mary, an order of | 


E L E 


an elephant; in theſe were regiſtered the actions of the geverels of 
armies, and even of the provincial magiſtrates, and the proceedings; 


acts, Cc. of the ſenate, and magiſtrates of Rome, as alſo matters rela- 


ting to the cenſus, 


To E'LtvaTE, verb ad. [elever, Fr: elevare, It. elevar, Sp. elewatutn, 
ſup. of elewo, Lat.] 1. To lift up; to raiſe aloft. Subterranean fire e/ewarer 
the water out of the abyſs. ¶ od ward. 2. To exalt, to raiſe to 
an. ec 3. To raiſe the mind with great conceptions. Remote ipe- 
culations the mind may be elevated with. Locke. 4. To raiſe the mind 
with pride. 5. To leſſen by detraction. This ſenſe, tho' legitimately 
deduced from the Latin, is not now in uſe; The judgments of learned 
men they elevate their credit, or oppoſe unto them the judgments of 
others as learned. Hooker, 

E'LevaTE part. paſſ. ELEVATED [from to elevate] exalted, rais'd 
on high. 'Tow'rs and temples proudly el-vate, Milton: 

E'LEvaTED [with aſtrologers} a planet is ſaid to be elevated above 
another planet, when being ſtrongerit weakens the influence of the other. 

ELEVATED [in heraldry] ſignifies raiſed up or turned upwards, as 
particularly wings elevated ſignify the points of chem turned upwards; 
which is the true flying poſture. | 


1 [of elevated] exaltedneſs of ſtate, being lifted 
up, Cc. Ws ; | 

ELEvA'TION Fr. [elevazione, It. of elevatio, Lat.] 1. The act of lifting 
up on high. The elevation of {ome ſtrata, and the depreſſion of others; 
did not fall out by chance. Woodward, 2. Exaltauon, dignity, ſtate 
of pre-eminence. Angels in their degrees of elevation above us: 
Locke. 3. Exaltation of the mind by lotty and noble conceptions. 
To love him with all poſſible application and ele of ſpirit, Norris. 
4. Attention to ſpiritual matters or divine objects. All which different 
elevations of ſpirit unto God are contained in prayer, Hooker. 

ELEVA“TION [in architecture] a draught or deſcription of the face 
or principal ſide of a building, called alſo the right. | 

ELEVAT10N | in guonery | is the angle which the chace of the piece 
or axis of the cylinder makes with the plain of the horizon. 
_ ELegvarion [with chemiſts] is the cauſing any matter to riſe in 


fume or vapours, by means of heat. 


ELEvaAT1oN [in the Romilh church] is applied to that part of the 
maſs, where the prieſt hoiſts or raiſes the hoit above his head for the 


people to adore it. 


ELEVATION of the Pole [in aſtronomy} is the height or number of 
degrees, that the pole is raiſed in any latitude, or appears above the 
horizon, 25 

ELEVATION of the Pole [in dialling] is the angle which tlie upper 
end of the cock or ſtyle, that catts the ſhadow on the dial plane, makes 
with the ſubſtiler line. | | | 

ELEVATIOx, Lat. a lifter or raiſer up, applied to ſome chirurgical 
inſtruments put to ſuch uſes. 

ELEVATOR [elevatorium, Lat.] an inſtrument u 
raiſing the bone of the ſkull when it is ſunk. 


ELEVA'TOREsS, Lat. [elevatuire, Fr. elevatoria, It. in anatomy} 


ſed by ſurgeons for 


_ thoſe muſcles that ſerve to draw the parts of the body upwaids. 


ELEVATOR Labioram, Lat. [in anatomy] a mulclie which lies be- 
tween the zygomaticus and the elevator labit ſuperioris proprius, and 
and takes riſe from the fourth bone of the upper jaw. * 

ELEVATOR Labii Snperioris, Lat. in anatomy] a muſcle that 
ariſes from the ſecond bone of the upper jaw, or, as ſome would have 
it, from the fore- part of the fourth bone, immediately above the ele- 
vator labiorum, and deſcending obliquely under the ſkin of the upper 
lip, with its partner joins in a middle line from the ſeptum narium 
to its end, in the ſphincter labiorum. | | 

ELEvaTOR, Labii Iiferioris, Lat. [in'anatomy] a muſcle arifing from 
the ſecond bone of the under jaw ; and, with its partner, detcending 
directly to their implantations in the lower part of the ſkin of the chin; 
they draw the lip upwards. | 

ELevaTor Alæ Naſi, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle or pair of muſcles 


| of the noſe, of a pyramidical figure, very narrow, tho fleſhy at its ori- 


gination on the fourth bone of che upper jaw; its action is to pull 
the alz upwards, and turn the noſe outwards. x 

ELEvaroR Oculi, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the eye, ariſing 
near the place where the optic nerve enters the orbit, and is inſerted 
into the tunica ſclerotis on the upper and fore part of the bulb of the 
eye under the adnata, | | | | 

This muſcle is named. ſuperbus muſe::/us or proud, becauſe it raiſes 
the eye; it being one of the common marks ot a haughty diſpoſition to 
look high; its oppolite muicle is termed 5zm:/z5 or humble. 

An ELz've fot elewer, Fr, to raiſe] a pupil or ſcholar educated 
under any one, a mere French word, | 

ELE'Vven adj. [znblepen, envliapa, of ene, one, and lypan, Sax, to 
leave, i. e. one remaining after the computation of io, eit, Du, eiltf, 
H. Ger.] one and ten, one more then ten. | | 

ELEVEN, the number 11 has this property, that being multiplied by 
2, 3, 4» 5, 6, 7, 8, and q, it will always end and begin with like 
numbers, 11 multiplied by 2, makes 22, by 3, 33, by 4, 44, by 5, 
55, by 6, 66, by 7, 77, by 8, 88, and by , 99. 

| PoueMion is ELEVEN Points of the Law, 

The Fr. ſay; Celui gui eft en pofſeffien a un grand advantage. (He 
who is in poſſeſſion has a great advantage.) And fo the It. Chi & in 
pee ha un grand wantaggio. A man who is in poſſeſſion of any 
thing, tho' unjuſtly, will find a great many fhifts and evaſions in the 
law to keep it. | ; 


ELE'VENTH, adj. [of eleven] The ordinal of eleven, the next to 
the tenth. 

ELERUS NIA CLN, Gr.] the myſteries of the goddeſs Ceres, 
or the religious ceremonies performed in honour of her; ſo named 
from Eleuſis a maritime town of the Athenians, in which was a tem- 
. of that goddeſs, perſons of both ſexes were initiated in it, it being 

eemed impious to negle& doing ſo. The myſteries: were of two 
ſorts, the leſſer and the greater; the former were ſacred to Proſerpine 
Ceres's daughter, and the latter to Ceres herſelf. The Matrons who 
were initiated in theſe rites, were ſuch as reſolv'd to preſerve a per- 

tual chaſtity ; at the beginning of the feſtivals there was a feaſt for 
me days together; but wine was baniſhed from the altar: through- 
out the view myſteries there was a profound filence, and it was a 
crime to publiſþ any thing concerning them: none were ſuffer d 
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figurative ſenſe. 


ELK 
ſee the ſtatue of the goddeſs except her prieſts ; nor durſt any perſons, 


who «ere not admitted to theſe rites, inquire into them, much leſs to 
be preſent at them; the aſſembly uſed lighted torches. But the wo- 


men .ire {aid to have taken among themſelves immodeſt liberties. 


It the Reader defire a more full and correct account of theſe Pagan 
rites chat were held in fo much veneration by the old Pagans, he may 
contult Jackxs0N's Chronolog. Antiquities. 1 

ELEUTHE'RIA [C ENeube g, Gr certain feſtivals ſolemnized every 
fifth year at Platza, by delegates from almoſt all the cities of Greece, 
in honour of Jupiter Eleutherius (7. e. the protector of liberty) theſe 
feſtivals were inſlituted by the Greeks, after the ſignal defeat of 300000 
Perſians, in the territories of Platæa, under Mardonius, Xerxes's gene- 
ral, which mighty army Xerxes had left in order to ſubdue Greece. 

ELe, /ub. plur. elves, [zlp, or elpenne, Sax. eilf Welſh. Bax- 
ter, Goff.) 1. A fairy, an ory pony a wandering ſpirit ſuppoſed to 
be ſeen in unfrequented places. Every elf and eo ſprite. Shakeſpeare. 
2. An evil ſpirit, a devil. That we may angels ſeem, we paint them 
elves, Dryden. | : 

ELF 5rrows, flint-ſtones ſharpened and jagged like arrow heads, 
which the ancient Britains uſed in war ; many of which being found 
both in Scotland and England, the people give them the name of elt- 
arrows, fancying that they dropt from the clouds. 33 

To ELF, Ly a. [from the noun] to entangle hair in ſo intricate 
a manner, that it is not to be unravel'd. This the vulgar have ſup- 

ſed to be the work of fairies in the night : and all hair ſo matted 
together hath had the name of e/f-locks. Hanmer. Ef all my hair 
in knots. Shakeſpeare. | £ | 

ELF-LOCK, .. [of ef and lock) knots of hair twiſted by elves, 


Cakes the G bel, in foul fluntiſh hairs, Shakeſpeare. 
ELiciTa'T10N, [elicitatio, of elicio, Lat.] the act of drawing out or 


alluring. That elicitation which the ſchools intend, is a deducing of the 

wer of the will into act, that drawing is merely from the appeti- 
bil of the object. Bramhall. | 3 5 

To ELr'citE, verb ad, [elicio, Lat. ] to ſtrike out, to bring forth by 
labour or art. I he ſame truths may be e/icired and explicated by 
the contemplation of animals. Hale. 1 3 

EL1'ciTE, adj. [elicitus, Lat.] brought into act, from poſſibility to 
real exiſtance. The formal elicite act of meekneſs. Hammond. 

ELrciTi, [in ethics] ſignify acts immediately produced by 
the will, and terminated by the ſame power; ſuch as willing, 
nilling, loving, hating, &c. are denominated elicit; b reaſon that 
being before in the power of the will, they are now brought forth 
into act. | | | | TIES | 

10 Err, verb af. [elido, Lat.] to cut in pieces. We are to cut 
off that whereunto they fly for defence, when the force and ſtrength 
of the argument is elided. Hooker. 

EL1c1B1'LiTY, or E'LIG1BLENESS [of eligible] worthineſs to be 


| choſen, preierableneſs. The report made by the underſtanding as to 


their eligibiuty or goodneſs, Frdges. | 
E'LIiGiBLE, (elidibile, It. of eligibilis, Lat.] fit or deſerving, to be 
choſen preferable, next to his own plan, that of the government 
is the moſt elegible. Aadiſon. | 
 ELtcurr'tiON, Lat. the act of haſty eating or devouring. 
To E'LimaTE, verb att [elimatum, ſup. of e/imo,Lat.] to file, to 
poliſh, to ſmooth. t | 
ELIMINA'TION, Lat. turning out of houſe and home, the act of 
baniſhing, rejection. 
ELixGua'T1on, Lat. the act of cutting out the tongue. | 
ELYQAMENT, [eliguamentum, Lat.] a fat juice ſqueezed out of fleſh 
or fiſh. .. | | 
EL1's10Nn, [Fr. of %o, Lat. with grammarians] 1. The act of cutting 


off, ſtriking or daſhing out, a vowel after the end of a word in verſe, 


commmonly when the next word begins with a vowel; as th'archfiend, 
where there is an eliſion of a letter w hich makes a ſyllable leſs. Abbre- 
viations and /;ffous by which conſonants are join'd. Swwif?, 2. Se- 
paration of parts. | he cauſe given of ſound, that it would be an 
eliſion of tie air, whereby they mean a cutting or dividing, or elſe 
an attenuating of the air is but a term of ignorance. Bacon. 


ELixa'T1/N, a ſeething or boiling. Serving for dilution of ſolid 


aliment, aid its e/ixation in the ſtomach. Brown. | 
ELIxATiox [in pharu-acy] the boiling or ſeething gently any me- 


dic n ent for a conſiderable time in a proper liquor. 


ELI xiR, Fr. [elifire, It. elixir, Lat.] a name given by chymiſts to 


many infuſions of mixed bodies, prepared by ſpirituous menſtruums, 


where the ingredients are almoſt diſſolved, and is of a thicker con- 
fiſtence than a tincture, by which they mean a very precious liquor, 

or a quinteſſence ; as, Elixir Salutis, &c. Cordials and elixirs fail'd. 
* aller. 

EL1xis [with alchymiſts] 1. The powder of projection or philoſo- 
her's ſtone, the liquor, or whatever it be, with which alchymiſts 
ope to tranimuie metals to gold. No chymiſt yet the e/ixir got. 

Dome. 2. The extract or quinteſſence of any thing in general, a 
J he higheſt quinteſſence and elixir, of worldly de- 
light. South. 3. Any cordial or enliving ſubſtance in general. 

| Regions here | 

Breathe forth e/ixir pure. Miiton. 

Grand ELixix, an univerſal medicine that will cure all diſeaſes. 

ELixix [in chemiſtry] is an eſſence, or rather a magiſtery of ſeveral 
bodies joined together; thus, take aloes, myrrh, and ſafforn, of each 
an equal quantity, and by digeſting, reduce theſe three into one potable 
form, and it will be an elixir. But if you take only one of theſe ingre- 
dients, e. g. ſafforn, it will be a magiftery. Therefore an elixir is a 
compound magi/tery, i. e. a compoſition of various bodies chang'd af- 


ter the ſame manner as a ſingle body. Bruno ſays, that by an elixir 


is now commonly underſtood a /pirituous liguor, impregnated with 
choiceſt virtues by means of infiſion, and accordingly for the moſt 


part agrees with /zquid tincturei. 


- Eutx1'viaTeo, part. pafſ. [with chemiſts] cleared from the lixi- 
vium or lye. | 
ELx, {elc, or æle, Sax. elan, Fr. alce, Sp. and Lat. of ann, 


Gr. ſtrength] a ſtrong ſwift beaſt of the ſtag kind, as tall as a 


horſe, and in ſhape like an hart, the male bearing two very large 
horns, bending towards the back, and, as the elephant, having the 
articulations of its legs ſo cloſe, and the ligaments ſo hard, as to have 
the joints leſs pliable than thoſe of other animals. Elks live in herds 


pace with his paſſion. 


Fr. :/mo, It. Sp. and Port. almus, Lat] 1. A kind of tree. The flower 


ſmooth leaved or witch elm ; it is generally believed that none 
of theſe were originally natives of this country. They are very 


they will thrive better then when planted in a wood or cloſe plants. 


correctly obſerves. | 


ELO 


and are very timerous ; the hoof of the left hinder foot only þ 
famous for the cure of epilepſies, but it is probable that the is bee 
any other animal will do as well. Hill. Woof of 
WE [ elec, It. in old records] a kind of yew to make bow 
EL." HOLM, a port-town of Gothland, in Sweden, 24 mile Io, 
Carelſcroon. | | | welt of 
EIL (eln, Sax. eſſe, Du. and Gr. aln, Dan. aune, Fr 
ana, Sp. ulna, Lat.] a meaſure containing the Engliſh ell. 
a yard and a quarter or 3 foot ꝙ inches; the Flemith, 
Proverbially it is taken for a long meaſure. 
ELLEBOR1'NE, the herb neeſwort, ſanicle, L. Plin. 
e Lat. centaury the leſs. 
Erri'rsis, [eliipſe, Fr. elliffe, It. ellipfis, Lat. of | 
an 33 tv out or pling by. 18 | wah Gr, 
LLirsis, [with grammarians] a figure where ſome part 
ha + is left out. of af 5 cl a ker. 
LLIPS1s [in geometry] is a plain figure commonly called 3 
or a crooked line meld a ks a on one 6 tas 
and drawn from two center points, each called the focus, and ; fn. 
of the ſections of a cone, which is generated by a plane cuttin * 
ſides of the cone, but not parallel to its baſe. The planets Za.) « 
acquire ſuch revolutions in ellipſes very little eccentric, Ben / * 
FErrirsis [with rhetoricians] a figure wherein ſome part of a dif 
courſe is left out or retrenched, neceflary to be fapplied by the hes. 
ers, and uſed by a perion who is in fo violent a paſſion, that 18 8 
not ſpeak all that he would ſay, his tongue being too flow to * : 


ELLieTot'pes ſin geometry] an infinite ellipfis, 7. e. f 
defined by the en a 72 mx 2 Q—x 15 
m N 1 and n'> 1. 2 | 

ELLIPTICAL, or ELLIPTIC, adj. [from ellipfi] oval, being of the 
5 of a geometrical ellipſis. The planets move in elliptic orbits, 
zheyne. | | 
_ ELLrPTiCal. Compaſſes, a pair of braſs compaſſes for makin 
any ellipſis or oval figure, by drawing the index once round. a 

ELLIrTrIcaL Dial, a dial of metal, with a folding joint, and the 
gnomon or cock to fall flat; fitted ſo as to be carried in the pocket 

ELLIPTICAL Space, is the area contain'd within the circumference 
or curve. | | 2 

ELL1iPT1CaL Conoid, is the ſame with ſpheroid. 

ELM [elm, Sax. alem, Su. elme, Dan. alm, Du. filmen, Gr am 


conſiſts of one leaf, it becomes a membranaceous or leafy fruit almof 
heartſhaped. The ſpecies are the common roughleay'd elm, the 
witch -hazel or broad leav'd elm, by ſome called the Britiſh elm, the 


proper to place in hedgerous upon the borders of fields, where 


tion, and their ſhade will not be very injurous to whatever grows 
under them. They are alſo proper to plant at a diſtance from a gu- 
den or building, to break the violence of winds. Millar. 2. The 
wood of the * 3. It was uſed to ſupport vines, to which 
the poets allude. Thou art an %, my huſband, I a vine. Shai 
ſpeare. f | | 

The ELu, has ſuch a natural ſympathy with the vine, that they 
are generally painted together to denote mutual union; Nec melius . 
neris junguntur vitibus ulmi. | 

ELMIYNTHES [eApwrbss, Gr.] little worms breeding in the guts, eſ. 
pecially that called rectum, or the lowermoſt or ftrait gut. I ſhould 
chooſe rather (with Gorreus) to ſay, that elminthes ſignifies worms 
bred in the belly in general; and that thoſe little ones which infeſt the 
laſt gut are call'd a/carides. I ſaid bred in the belly, becauſe worms 
produced from other parts, ſuppoſe the ear, the badger, or from for- 
did ulcers, are not called e/minthes; but ſcoleces, as Gorreus mol 


E'LMA, a town of Catalonia, in Spain, but ſubje& to France, 10 
miles ſouth of Perpignan. | Os 
ELocu'Tion 1 elocuxione, It. of elocutio, Lat.] 1. The power or 
faculty of fluent ſpeech. Of bold and of able elocution. Wotton. 2. 
Eloquence, flow of language. To expreſs thoughts with elocutior. 
Dryden. 3 The power of diction or expreflion. The chuſing and 
adapting words and ſentences to the things or ſentiments to be exprel- 
ſed. Cicero, Elocution, or the art of cloathing or adorning that thought 
ſo found, and varied, in apt, ſignificant and ſounding words. Drydrr. 
ELocuT1on [with rhetoricians] conſiſts in apt expreſſions, and 2 
beautiful order of placing words, to which may be added an harmo- | 
nious ear to form a muſical cadence, which has no ſmall effect up- 
on the operations of the mind. 
Elo DES, a fort of fever, attended with a violent and perpetual 
ſweating. | f 
E' Look, or ELO, [eloge, Fr. elogio, Tt. and Sp. elogium, Lat. of 
evaoyeor, Gr.] praiſe or commendation, panegyric. Ma edictions at 
the prince's arrival did vaniſh' into praiſes and elogies. Wotton. 
To ELO“, or ELo'ix [eloigner, Fr, allontanare, It.] to remove, 
put or ſend a great way off; as, to be eloined, is to be at a great dil 
tance from; a word now diſuſed. From worldly cares himſelf he 
eloin, Spencer, 
EL OVA“ TA [in law] a return of the ſheriff, that cattle are not © 
be found, or are removed fo far that he cannot make deliveran 
Ee. | 3 
To ELO“ E, verb act. [from longus Lat.] to lengthen, to 2 
To ELox ATE, verb neut. to go off to a diſtance from a 
or any thing elſe. Elongating from the coaſt of Braſilia, towards 
ſhore of Africa, the compaſs varieth eaſtward. Brown. Io 
ELonca'TiON [of elongate] 1. The act of prolonging or lege _ 
itſelf, . ge of the fibres. Arburhnot. 2. Ihe ſtate of Vu 
ſtretched. BS 
Eo Arion [With ſurgeons ] a kind of imperfect 3 
when the ligament of a joint is ſtretched and extended, but n oſt 
that the bone goes quite out of its place. E/ongations are Ladd D 
of an humour ſoaking upon a ligament, thereby making it 140% 
be ſtretched, and to be thruſt quite out upon every litile force. % 
jan 


man, 2. Diſtance of one thing from another, A {wall 5 


E L V 


PTY r. Glawville. 5. Departure, removal. Nor then 
i hogs I a middle point bat that of deſcent or elongation. 
1 


the fartheſt diſtance it can be from the ſun, as it appears to an eye 
e 
cod in the w— f. [of elabor, Lat. to lip away from, or of e 
Tay Rina] 110 run away, to break looſe from law or 
* Great numbers of women have ep from their allegiance. 
peſlraint- 2. It is a term uſed of a woman's leaving her huſband, and 
pe 4 and dwelling with an adulterer. The fool whoſe wife elopes. 
We t elope] the act of eloping, the penalty of which is, 
_ 22 mal Loe her 155 or . portion, unleſs ſhe ſhall 
the Air reconciled to her huſband ; nor ſhall the huſband be ob- 
ep allow her alimony or maintenance. An elopement is the vo- 
— departure of a wife from her huſband, to live with an adul- 


terer; and with whom ſhe lives in breach of the matrimonial vow. 
i ſub. [oe Gr.] a fiſh. Alſo reckon'd by Milton among 


" ye horn'd, hydrus, and e/ops drear. Milton. er: 
F'LoQUENCE Fr. [eloguenza, It, eloquencia, Sp. of eloquentia Lat.] 
The art or faculty of ſpeaking well, with fluency and elegance, a 

Jetorical utterance which delivers things proper to perſuade, orato- 

web cn is eloquence. Shakeſpeare. 2. Elegant language utter d 
fly. Mild perſuaſion flow d in eloquence. Pope. 9 01 
E'LoQuenT, Fr. [eloquente, It. eloquerite, Sp. of eloquens, Lat.] 

grace in ſpeaking ; having the faculty of fluent and elegant 
h. The cunning artificer, and the eloquent orator. 1/aiah. 

An ELoguenT Man [hieroglyphically] was repreſented by a par- 
rot, becauſe no other bird can better expreſs itſelf. - Ps 

F'LOQUENTLY, ady. [of eloquent] with eloquence, | 

E'.0QUENTNESs, [of eloquent} eloquence. _ 

Elst, pronoun, {ellep, Sax. elles, Dan. elieſt, Su.] other, one 
beſides. Uſed both of perſons and things. Thinking of nothing 
2 Shakeſpeare. Should he or any one elſe ſearch, he will find evi- 

ale. | : 

_ 1. Otherwiſe. Aſſured either by an internal impreſſion 

tr elſe by external and inviſible effects. Jillotſon. 2. Beſides, ex. 

cept that mentioned. Pleaſures which no where e% were to be found. 


Tlonca rien [with aſtronomers, c.] the removal of a planet to 


ye =" IO0P ſellephpzn, Sax.) 1. In 1 Ago place. There are 
here divers trees which are to be found e//ewhere.. Abbot. 2. In 
other places, in ſome other place. They el/exvhere complain. Hooker. 
F'L.s1NBURG, a port town of Sweden, about 7 miles eaft of El- 


re, 
+ 1 a port town of Denmark, about 22 miles north of 
ry Copenhagen, ſituated on the Sound, or entrance into the Baltic. 
e Ex TZ, a town of the lower Saxony, about 11 miles ſouth weſt of 
ts Hildeſheim. ESD HRP. f 
WS El vas, a city and biſhop's ſee of Alentejo, in Portugal, ſituated 
- near the frontiers of Spaniſh Eftremadura. ; . 
"he To Euu'cidaTE, verb att. [dilucidare, It. elucido, Lat.] to make 
ich gear or plain. | : | 24 | 
2 ELuciba “Trion [of elucidate] the act of making clear or plain, ex- 
polition. Boyle uſes it. : | : 
be ELveuBra'T1ON, the act of writing or ſtudying by candle. light. 
| tte To ELu'pz [eluder, Fr. eludir, Sp. of eludo, Lat.] 1. To ſhift off, 
wave, to get clear of any miſchief by any artifice. Vices eſcape or 
el. elude the puniſhment of any law. Swift. 2. To mock by an un- 
ould expected eſcape. : : | 7 
orms Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain, | 
the Then hid in ſhades e/udes her eager ſwain. Pope. ; 
orms Etv'diBLE, adv. [of elude] poſſible to be eluded or baffled. This 
 for- part of our law eludible by power and artifice. Swift. 15 
moſt ELvrrocx, ſubft. [of elues and Hock] knots of the hair ſuperſtiti- 
oully ſuppoſed to be tangled by the fairies. The fears of polling 
e, 10 efvelecks, or complicated hairs of the head. Brown. | 
Elves, a kind of grigs or ſmall eels, that at certain times of the 
ver or year ſwim on the top of the water about Briſtol, and are ſkimmed up 
1. 2. 


in ſmall nets, afterwards bak'd in cakes, fry'd and ſerved up at table. 
ELves the plur. of eff. See Eur [elpenne, Sax.] Fays, fairies, 


cution. 


g and genii. Elves and demons hear. Pope. | 
-xprel- Evisu, adj. [from elves the plur. of elf: It had been written more 
hought properly e. Jobnſon.] 1. Relating to the elves or fairies. Thoſe 
Dryder. dlolſß ſecrets to unfold. Drayton. 2. Vulgarly applied to a perſon 
and 2 vio is froward, moroſe. 3. Wicked, deviliſh. 5 | 
harm0- 3 [elumbatus, of elumbis, Lat.] weaken'd or made lame in 
ect up- oins. | | 
ELusca"T1ON, blear-ey'dneſs or purblindneſs. 
zrpetual Lo so [elafio, Lat.] the act of evading or rendering a thing of 
n0 effect; a dextrous getting clear or eſcaping out of an affair or a 
Lat. of diffculty, eſcape from enquiry or examination. Detects the impoſtures 
tions at and elyfors of thoſe who pretended to it. Woodward. 
. Euv'srve, adj. [of elude] uſing eluſions or artiſices to eſcape. Flu- 
remove, froe of the bridal day. Pope. : 
reat dil Erv son ESS of eluſory] aptneſs to elude, ſhuMing quality. | 
It he did Elv'sory [eluforius, Lat.] that ſerves to wave, elude or ſhift off; 
ung, deceitful, Elu/ory turgiverſation. Brown, 
re not to J Buu're, werb ad. [eluo, Lat.] to waſh off. Harder to be eluted 
iveranchy by the blood. Arbuthnor. | | 
1 Erv“raIATE, verb act. [elutrie, Lat.] to decant, to ſtrain off. 
0 gw 117 8 the blood as it paſſes thro' the lungs. Arbuthnor. 
1 A pie 


TRIATED, part. poff. and pret. of elutriate [elutriatus, Lat.] 
wards Po of one veſſel — — decanted. q 
K 0XATBD [elaxatus, Lat.] wrenched, ſtrained, put out of joint. 

ngthen's dom , it) and biſhop's ſee in Cambridgeſhire in the iſle of Ely, 
of being , 12 miles ftom Cambridge, and 69 from London. It is the only 
" dane "Bland: ſubordinate to the biſhop in government, and unrepre- 
isjoniy Ern Paliament, See the arms of this biſhoprie. Plate ix, fig. 10. 
hut not 10 LY SIAN, adj 


„ ([Ely/ee, Fr. Eliſeo, It. Elyſeo, Sp. Elyfies, Lat.] be- 


ow'rs her amber ftream. Milton. 


| b 
the Aging to the F fel * | ; nee; er 
liable 0 in The fe "fan fields, deliciouſly ſoft, exceeding pleaſa 
rce, FI Y S1Uun 
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l Gr, or of Ia, Heb. to rejoice] 1. The place al- 


EMB 


lotted by the heathens to happy ſouls, 2. Any place exquiſitely de- 
lightful. Liv'd in ſweet — 4 roo aan. 4 
ELyYT&0'1Dzs [of Ar ö, of r a ſheath, and wer, Gr. form] 
the ſecond proper coat, which ne Mei wraps up or covers the 
reſtictes, and is called vaginalis, or the vaginal tunicle. Bruno adds, 
that tis a proceſs of the perſtonæum, and the ſeat of the HER x14. - 
Eu is an abbreviation of them. | | | 
To EMa'cerare, verb af. [macerare, It. emaceratum, ſap. of 
emacero, Lat.] to waſte or make lean. | 
 Emacera'TIon [maceraziono, It. of Lat.) the act of making 
tean, &c. alſo a ſoaking or fowſing. | 8 og 
To EMA“ ATE, verb a#. [amaigrie, Fr. emacio, It. and Lat.] to 
make lean, to deprive of fleſh. Die emaciared and lean. Graunt. 
He emaciated and pin'd away in the too anxious enquiry. Brown, + 
To EmaciaTE, verb neut. to grow lean; to loſę fleſh. ' 
 Ema'crarey, pret. and part. paſſ. of emaciate [emaciatus, Lat.] 
made lean, worn away. | Jos 
EMAacra'TiIO0Nn [emaciazione, It. of Lat.] 1. The act of 5 
2. The ſtate of becoming lean. The emaciation or leanneſs were fr 
aphthiſis. Graunt. | | 
F EuacurA“Tiox, Lat. the act of wiping or taking out blots or 
ans. Sk x | 
EmMA'nanT, adj. [#mane, Fr. emanate, It. emanans, Lat] iſſuing or 
flowing from ſomething elſe. Thoſe two great tranſient oremanant Acts, 
the work of creation and providence. Hale. ; | , 
EMANA'TION [Fr. emanazione, It. of emanatio, Lat.] 1. The act of 
flowing or iſſuing from any other ſubſtance. It ſtreamed by connatural 
reſult and emaxation from God, as the light iſſues from the ſun. South. 
2. The thing which iſſues, affluence or effluvium 


| n. Emanations from 
God may be the firſt motive of our love. Taylor. : 


EMANATION [in theology] the proceeding of the Holy Ghoſt 


from the Father and Son. 


EMANATIVI, aq. of ee iſſuing or proceeding from another. 
„ To EMA NIA TE [emanciper, Fr. emancipo, It. and Lat.] to ſet at 
hberty, to free from ſervitude. They emancipated themſelves from chat 
dependance. Arbuthnot. | ms 
— EMANCIPATION [Fr. emancipazione, It. of emancipatio, Lat.] the 
act of ſetting at liberty, deliverance from ſervitude. Obſtinacy in 
opinions holds the dogmatiſts in the chains of error, without hope of 
emancipation. Glanwille. | 
'Emancrea"T10Nn [in the Roman law] the ſetting of a ſon free from 
the ſubjection of his father, which was ſo difficult a matter, that (they 
tell us) before a ſon could be ſet free from ſuch ſubjeRion, he ſhould be 
ſold (imaginarily) three times by his natural father to another man, 
which man the lawyers call pater fduciarus, i. e. a father in truſt, and 
after this he was to be bought again by the natural father, and on his 
manumitting of him he became free; and this imaginary ſale was called 
mancipatio. „ 


Emanvue'ns1s, one who writes what another dictates or directs. 


This is more uſually written amanuenſis. 


To EMA“ ROIN ATE, verb. act. [emarginatum, ſup. of emargino, from 
margo, Lat.] to take away the borders and margin of any thing. 

EMa'RGINATED, part. pafſ. of emarginate, [with botaniſts] cut in or 
indented in the form of a heart, or having the margin hollowed inwards. 

EMARCINA“TION [with ſurgeons] a taking away the ſcurf that lies 
about the edges of wounds, ſores, &c. 

To Ema'scuLaTE [emaſcalo, Lat.] 1. To geld, to caſtrate, todeprive 
of virility. Graunt uſes it. 2. To make effeminate, to weaken, to 
vitiate by unmanly ſoftneſs. Dangerous principles emaſculate our ſpi- 
rits and ſpoil our temper. Collier. | 

EMasSCULA'T1ON, 1. The act of taking away the form of manhood, 
the act of gelding. 2. Effeminacy, unmanly ſoftneſs, womaniſh qualities. 

Emavux de Eſcu, Fr. [in heraldry] the metal and colour of a ſhield 


or eſcutheon. 


To EmBa'LE, verb act. [emballer, Fr. embalar, Port.] to make up 
into bales or packs, to bind up, to incloſe. 


Her ſtraight legs moſt bravely were embaled 
In golden buſkins. Spenſer. 


To EmBa"lM [embaumer, Fr. imbalſamere, It. embalſamar, Sp.] to 


dreſs a dead body with balm, ſpices, gums and other things, in order 


to be preſerved a conſiderable time from putrefaction. Embalm me. 
Shakeſpeare. | | 5 
EMA LMER [of enbaln] one that embalms or preſerves bodies 
from putrefaction by aromatics. | Cs 
_ EmBa'MMa, Lat. [cubapupa, Gr.] any fort of medicament or ſauce 
00d to create appetite. ide 
697 EMBA'R, werb. a, [of bar] 1. To ſhut up, to confine, to encloſe. 
Faſt embarred in mighty brazen wall. Spencer. 2. To ſtop by prohi- 
bition, to block up. He embarr'd all further trade. Bacon. 
EMBARCADE'RE [on the coaſts of America] a place that ſerves ſome 
inland city for a port or place of ſhipping. 
To EmBa'tx verb a. [imbarcare, It. embarquer, Fr.] 1. To 
on board a ſhip. Cauſed a body of three thouſand foot to be embarked 
on thoſe ſhips. C/arendon. 2. To engage one in an affair. 8 
To EMBARK, verb neut. 1. To go on ſhipboard. I ſhould with 
ſpeed embark. A. Philips. 2. To be engaged in an affair. 3. To 
enter upon a delign. | 
 Emparca'Tion [embarquement, Fr. imbarco, It. embarcacidn, Sp.] 
the act of going or putting on board a ſhip. Solicitons for the embar- 
cation of the * 115 1 | 
EAR OO, H. [embargar, Sp. a prohibition to paſs; in com- 
merce] a ſtop or arreſt of ſhips, SP WY wars be en impoſe] by a 
ſovereign on merchant-ſhips, to prevent their going out of a port for a 
time limited. | | * | 
To Euna RO, verb act. [from the noun] to order ſuch a ſtop or arreſt. 
To Emna"rrass [embarraſſer, Fr. imborazzare, It.] to encumber, 
to clog, to perplex, to diſtreſs. I ſaw my friend a little embarraſſed. 
Spectator. | | * 
EA ARASsM ENT [embayras, Fr. imbarazzo, It.] incumbrance, 
perplexity, entanglement. Vour hearers may run through it without 
embarraſſment. Watts. 5 : | x 
To EMBA sR. verb a2. [of baſe) 1. To vitiate, to lower, to impair. 
A tree in the ſeed is 4 by the ground. Bacen. 2. To 
to vilify. See To Ima. 
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 rolity, Sc. He is a proper emblem of knowledge and action, 


Vour own miſhap I rue, | ads 
That are ſo much by ſo mean love embas'd, Spenſer. | 

Euna'ss, Lat. [of , Gr.] the act of going in, an entrance. 

EMBaz1s I in a medicinal ſenſe], a fort of bath, oy | 
Eu ssABo [ambaſſadeur, Fr. ambaſclatore, It. embaxador, Sp. 

c. J. one appointed to act for, and repreſent the perſon of a prince or 
ſtate in a foreign country. See AMBASSADOR. 

EmMBa'ssaDREss. 1. The wife of an embaſſador. 2.A woman ſent on 
a public meſſage. The bright embaſſadre/i. Garth, | | 

E'MBASSaGE, or E'/mBazsy [ambaſſade, Fr. ambaſciata, It. em- 
baxada, Sp. It may be obſerved, that tho' our authors. write almoſt in- 
diſcriminately embaſſadar or ambaſſador, embaſſage or ambaſſage ; yet 
there is ſcarcely an example of ambaſſy, all concurring to write em- 
5% . Johnſen] 1. The public meſſage or commiſſion given by a 
prince or ſtate to ſome 7 of eminent accompliſhments, to treat 
with another prince or ſtate about matters of importance. 2. Any 
ſolemn meſſage in general. He ſends the angles on embaſſies wit 
his decrees. Taylor. 3. An errand : Ironic A bird was made 
fy to carry a written embaſſage among the ladies. Sidney. 

EmBa'TER, the hole or look-through to take aim with a croſs bow. 

EmBaTEV'T1CON, Fus {in civil law] a kind of law by which people 
might keep things pawned to them in their own poſſeſſion. 

o EMRA“TTLE, verb act. [of battle] to range in battle array. 

EmMBa'TTLED [part. pal. of embaitle] put or ſet in battle array. 
The Engliſh are embattl d. Shakeſpeare. _ | 

EmBA'TTELLED [in heraldry] is when the out- line of any ordinary 
reſembles the battlement of a wall. 


E'MBDEN, a port town and city of Germany, the capital of a coun- 
try of the ſame name, now in poſſeſſion of the king of Pruſſia, ſituated 
at the mouth of the river Ems. Lat. 53 40 N. Long. 62 40 E. 


To EMBE'LLISH pate; Fr. abbeliire, It.] to beautify, adorn or 


grace, to ſet off or ſet out with decorations. Palaces embeliifbed by 


emperors. Ada;ſon. 


EMBE'LLISHMENT [embellit ment, Fr. abbellimento, It.) an adorn- 


ment, a ſet of or beautifying decoration, adventitious beauty. Appari- 
tions are the familiar embe/li/oments of thoſe pious romances. Atterbury, 
E'mBers [without a ſingular, zmyna, Sax. aſhes, einmyria, Il, 


hot aſhes or cinders, emmer, Dan. a ſpark] hot cinders, aſhes not ex- 


tinguiſhed. Take hot embers and put them about a bottle. Bacon. 

MBER Days [ſo named by ſome from an ancient cuſtom of putting 
aſhes on their heads in token of humiliation on thoſe days ; but Nelſon 
decides it in favour of Mareſchal, who derives it from ymbren or em- 
Bren, a courſe or circumvolution] the Wedneſdays, Fridays and Sa- 
turdays in the ember- weeks. 

EMB ER Weeks, are four ſeaſons in the year, ſet apart more particu- 
larly for prayer and faſting, viz. the firſt week in Lent, the next after 
Whitſunday, the 1 4th of September, and 13th of December. 

E'MBERING, . the ember-days: an oblolete word, Keep 
emb'rings well and faſting days. Ter. . a 

EMBERING-DAYS, the ſame as ember-days. ' 

To Emse'zzLE [prob. of imbecillis, Lat. weak, g. d. to weaken] 
1. To ſpoil or waſte, to ſwallow up in riot. Thou haſt embezz/'d all 
thy ſtore. Dryden. 2. Jo pilter or purloin, by appropriating any 


thing intruſted in ong's hands to his own uſe. He had embezz/ed the 
kings treaſure. Hayward. | ; | 


a 


EMB 


been foreed up by main ſtrength, and being let go, will 
with great, violence. Blood ** throug delt cane again 
1 ; an embolus 3 the 8. Arbuthnot and Pope, by the 
 To.Empo'ss, verb at. [be, Fr. a protuberance, ; 

1. To adorn with emboſſed work, to * with delete lt] 
work. bh or ning 
O'er the lofty gate his art emboſe'd * 

Androgeo's death. Dryden. | 
2. To form with protuberances. Botches and blains muſt al h 
emboſs. Milton. 3. [emboiſter, emboitter, Fr. to encloſe in 2 "om ie 
include, to incloſe. A ktvght her mer in mighty arms emby/p 2 
fer. 4. [emboſcare, It.] to incloſe in a thicket, ed, >. 
Like that ſelf begotten bird, 
In th' Arabian woods enboft, Milton. 141 | 
To EMBoss @ Deer [of imbeſcare, It. or embo/quer,.Fr, of gui, p. 
a wood] to chace her into a thicket, to hunt hard. When à 8 
hard run, and foams at the mouth, ſhe is ſaid to be eng. „ 
alſo, when he is ſtrain d with hard running, eſpecially l og 
; Agr will have his knees ſweli'd, and then he is ſaid to be 15 
rom beſſe. Fr. a tumour. Hanmer. We have almoſt embyf bin 
* ſee his fall to night. ee S 2 you 
MBO'SSED, part. pa/}. of emboſs [with architects] raiſed With .. 
3 My 4 N | don. 
EmMBo'ssinc, the art of forming or faſhioning works in relier 
whether they be caſt or moulded, or cut with the chiſſel. 
EmBossinG [in architectare] a kind of ſculpture, or engrapin, 
wherein the figure ſticks out from the plain wherein it is en 
and, according as it is more or leſs protuberant, is called by the Itz 
lians, bafſo mexz0, or baſſe relieve, and, by the Engliſh, bas relief, , 
_ Emno'ssMEnT [of emboſs] 1. Any thing ſtanding out from th 
reſt, prominence. Perfect circles without any bulwarks or en hene 
Bacon. 2. Relievo, riſing work. It expreſſes the great embſan 
the figure. Addiſon, | . 
EmBo'sr [with hunters] a foaming at the mouth, ſpoken of a deer 
that has been ſo hard chaſed that ſhe Swi at the mouth, j 
To Emuo'TTLE, verb act. [bouteille, Fr.] to bottle, to put in bots 


88. a 1 So . 
Stirom, firmeſt fruit, 
Embottled, f ( ©: | 
To EMpo'wel, verb act. [of bowel, of boyau, Fr.] to take out the 
bowels, to eviſcerate. Embowweld will I fee thee by and by. Hab. 


ſpeare, | 


To Emurra'ce - [embraſſer, Fr. abbracciare, It. abracar, $p. and 
Port.] 1. To encompaſs, hug, or hold fondly in one's arms, to 
{queeze in kindneſs and friendſhip. Embrace again, my tons. On. 
den, 2. To ſeize eagerly, to welcome, to accept willingly any thing 
offered. Embraced the profeſſion of the Chriſtian religion. 7 n. 
3. To comprehend, to encompaſs, to take in. 4. To comprize, to 
contain. Between the mountain and the ſtream embrac'd. Dryden, 


To admit, to receive, to entertain. What is there that he may na 


embrace for truth? Locke. 6. To find, to take. 
| Muſt embrace the fate 6; 
Of chat dark hour. Shakteſteare, 
7. To ſqueeze in a hoſtile manner. ON | 
To EmBRrace, verb neut. to join in an er:brace, Let me inbrac 


EMBE'ZZLEMENT [ofembezzle] 1. A ſpoiling or waſting. 2. The \ my old Vincentio. Shak pere. 


act of appropriating a thing entruſted to one's own ule. 3. The thing 


appropriated. | . : | | 
To EMBLa'ZE, verb ad. [blaſonner, Fr.] 1. To adorn with glicter- 
ing embelliſt ments. Our ſhrines irradiate or emblaze their floors. Pope, 


2. (In blazoning) to plant with enſigns armorial. . 


Thou ſhalt wear it as a herald's coat, | 
 T-emblaze the honour which thy maſter got. Shakeſpeare. 

To EmBLA'zON, verb ad. [blaſonner, Fr. in heraldry} 1. To adorn 
with enſigns armorial or coats of arms. 2. To ſet out pompouſly, to 
ſhow, to deck in glaring colours. Auguſtus for ſome petty conqueſt 
emblazoned to the higheſt pitch. Hakewell, 

 E'mBLEm [embleme, Fr. emblema, It. Sp. and Lat. «Ganua, of 


ea, Gr. to caſt in, what is thrown in or added by way of orna- 


ment to any workmanſhip] 1. A painted enigma orrepreſentation of ſome 
moral notion by way of device or picture; as an ant is an emblem of 
induſtry, an aſs of fluggiſhneſs, a ball of inconſtancy, a lion of . 

ein 
all head and paws. Addiſon. 2. Enamel, any thing inſerted or inlaid 
in the body of ſomething elle. f 1 

To E'MBLEM, verb act. [from the noun]. to repreſent ſomething in 
an alluſive or typical manner, The primitive fight of elements 
doth fitly emblem that of opinions. Glanwille. 

EMBLEMA'TIC, or EMBLEMA'TICAL, [emblematique, Fr. emblema- 
tice, It. and Sp.] 1. Pertaining to or pertaking of the nature.of em- 
blems. 2. Compriſing an emblem, alluſive, darkly repreſentative, 
Reverſes purely emblematical. Addiſon, 3. Dealing in emblems, uſing 
emblems. : | | 

EMBLEMA'TICALNEs3 [of eubampea, Gr.] emblematical quality 
2 repreſentation 


- 


MBLEMA'TICALLY, adv, [of emblematical] by emblems. Others 


have ſpoken emblematically. Brown, 
EMBLEMA'TIST fot emblem] a writer, contriver, or maker of 
emblems. Brown uſes it. | | | 
E'MBLEMENTS [of emblawer, Fr. to ſow with 2 i. e. corn ſprung 
or put out above ground, fgnifies properly the profits of land ſown; 
alſo the produtis that ariſe naturally 2 the ground, as graſs, fruit, Qc. 
E'MBOL1sM [«@&Nops, Gr.] 1. The putting in or adding a day 
to leap years, intercalation of days to produce equation of time. Some 


following the moon, finding out embo/i/ms or equations, even to the 


addition of whole months, to make all as even as they could. older. 
2. The time thus inſerted or intercalated. | 
EMmBoL1'sMIC, adj. [of emboliſm] intercalary. 
 EMBOLI'SMICAL, or EMBOLI'SMATICAL Month (with aſtronomers] is 
when the lunations that happen every ſucceſſive year 11 days ſooner 
than in the foregoing, amount to 30 days, and make a new additional 
month, to render the common lunar year equal to the ſolar, 
 E'Mgolvs, Juli. Lat. aH, Gr. any thing inſerted and acting 
with another ; with natural philoſophers] the ſucker of the pump or 
ringe, which when the ſucker of the pipe of the ſyringe is cloſe 
Kopt, cannot be drawn up without the greateſt difficulty, and having 


o EMBRACE a Pot [in horſemanſtip] a horſe is ſaid ſo to do; 
when in working upon volts he makes a good way every time with 
his fore-legs. | | 

EuBRA CN, f:b/. 1. Claſp, fond hug in the arms. To his en- 
braces runs. Denham. 2. Hoſtile ſqueeze, cruſh. | 
EMBRA'CEMENT [embraſſement, Fr.] 1. An embrace, claſp in the 


arms, hug in kindneſs. Dear tho' chaſte embracements. Sidney, 2. 


Comprehenſion, Nor can her wide embracements filled be. Davies 3, 
State of being included, encloſure. The parts in man's body eaſily 
reparable, as ſpirits die in the embracements of the parts hardly reparae 
ble as bones. Bacon. 4. Conjugal endearments. £Embracements of his 
bed. Shakeſpeare. | | 
EMBRa'cEouR, or EMBRA'SOUR [in law] he who when a matter 
is in trial between party and party, comes to the bar with one of the 
parties (having received ſome reward ſo to do) and ſpeaks in the cale 
or privately labours the jury, or ſtands there to overlook, awe or put 
them in fear, the penalty of which is 20/. and impriſonment at the 
juſtice's diſcretion. | n 
EmBra'cee [of embrace] one who embraces or hugs or lays hold 
on. I he greateſt embracers of pleaſure. Hoxvel. | 
EuRRASURE, Fr. [in architecture] the enlargement made of the 
gap or inſide of a door, wicket, caſement, Qc. or in the opening of 
a wall to give more light, &c. in 
EmBRa'suREs ( in tortification] are the holes or apertures, or l0op- 
holes left open in a parapet, caſement, &c. through which the car- 
ron are pointed, in order to fire into the moat or field; the batde- 
ment. | 
To Emzra've, verb af. [of brave] to embelliſh, to deck, w 
adoin. With ſad cypreſs ſeemly it embrave. Spen/er. | 
EMBRZ“W ED [in heraldry} dipp'd in blood, a term uſed of {pea 
that have their points ſo. See Jo IuRRUR. | A 
To E'uRROCAT E, verb act. [ agg, Gr.] to rub any part diſeaſed 
with medicinal liquors. With oil of roſes and vinegar to embrocale net 
arm. Wiſeman. | | , 
EuBRoCa'TioNn [of — the act of ſoaking or ſteeping. , 3 
EMBROCATION [in pharmacy] 1. A kind of fomentation, in un 
the warm liquor is let diſtil drop by drop, or very flowly, upon the ar 
of the body to be fou.ented, 2. The act of rubbing any diſeaſed pi 
with medicinal lations. 3. An applying of cloths dipt in oil or . 
other aſſwaging liquor to the part affected. 4. I he lotion with ue! 
a diſeaſed part is waſhed or embrocated. Cataplaſms and embrocd 
tions of various ſorts. Wiſeman. 257 
EMBRgcar', Lat. [of weoxn, of HN, Gr. to ſoak in] 3 
of decoction, or lotion, wherewith. the part affected having been 
bathed, is afterwards bound up with linen cloths dipt in it. Jer 
To Eunrot'ver [broder, Fr. Lordar, Sp.] to work embrontt 
border with ornaments, to adorn. with figured or raiſed on wo 
ground. A ſuit of her own embroidering. Spectator. See to 
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on each bank, the hand of Eve. Milton. 

. [brodeur, Fr. bordador, Sp.] one that embroiders 

8 cloths with needlework. The work of the emb#oiderer. 
or 
Bete s were incorporated abont anno 1561. Their armo- 
Lr ae yalod of ſix, ee and /able on a 25 gules between 
rial en be” England, 2 broches taltire-ways between as many trundles 
—_ ſupporters 2 lions or. ; DER 
* eeorpery [brodtre, Fri brodadira, Sp.) 1. The act of work- 
ay ren and figures with a needle on cloth, raiſed and variegated 
. werk. Laces and embroideries are coſtly. Bacon. 2. Diverſity of 
p - The natural embroidery of the meadows. Spectator. 
9 Eukko l, verb af. [embrouiller, Fr.] 1. To diſturb, con- 

F or ſet together by the ears, to involve in troubles by diſcord. 

oy roll my kingdom in a civil war. K. Charles, 2. In the follow- 
Ty "aſſage it ſeems improperly uſed for broz/ or burn. It ſhould, like 
45 coal from the altar, ſerve only to embroil and conſume the ſacrile- 
gions invaders. Decay of Piety. | 

An EMBROTL [embrouillement, Fr.] an embarraſiment, perplexity, 
trouble, confuſion by diſſenſion. R Re 

To EMBRO“THEL, werb act. [of brothel, brodel] to incloſe in a bro- 
thel or the ſtews. E brot held ſtrumpets proſtitute. Donne. ö 

E'uBR VO, or E'MBRYON nag os Fr. embrione; It. embridn, Sp. 
of embryo, Lat. eb ve, Of the gνο, Gr. to ſprout out]! 1. The fœtus 
or child in the womb, after its members come to be formed; but be- 
fore it has its perfect ſhape. The embryo ripeneth. Bacon. 2. The 
ate of any thing yet unfiniſhed, or not fit for production. A noble 
work 1 had then in embryo. Sewift, But Caſtell. Renovatus ſays, 
« Fetum in uters & JAM membris ſuis delineatum ſignificat, i. e. it 
fionifies a foetus in the womb when now delineated with its members.” 

EuBR VO [with 3 the moſt tender fœtus or bud of a plant, 
whoſe parts are forcibly diſpoſed to diſplay. =_ 

Fusxyo [hieroglyphically] was by the ancients repreſented by a 


ere adj. [of embryo] pertaining to an embryo; alſo 
that is yet but in embryo. | . 85 5 
EußkTORE'sTES, or EMBRYoOLA'sTEs [of «wee and enrow, to 
break, or of eboveMarnc, of ej6evoy and d N, Gr. to break) a ſur- 
geon's inſtrument, with which they break the bones of a dead child, 
that it may the more eaſily be extracted out of the womb. a 
ö EugRVLO “TOM Y [ebevoropun, of epCovey and Ton, Gr. a cutting) an 
anatomical deſcription of an embryo or young child that is newly 
formed. 2 FEES | | 
ED S [of euGevor and eaxw, Gr. to draw] a ſurgeon's inſtru- 
ment to extract a child out of the womb. ne RW 5 | 
P'uBurN, or A'MBURN, a city of Dauphiny, in France, near the 
confines of Piedmont, Lat. 44 35'N. Long. 6? / E. 
To EMmBu'rse [emborr/er, Fr.] to reſtore or refund money owing. 
Eunvsca “ TNA Marmor [i. e. boſcage or buſhy marble] a ſort of 
marble digged out of mount Sinai in Jeruſalem, of colour white, in- 
clining to yellow, which has this ſurprizing property, that which way 
ſoeyer it be cut, it repreſents ſhrubs,and buſhes curiouſly wrought by 
nature, and of a black 
fre, ſoon diſappear. "As 
Ewe, /ub/. [eame, Sax.] an uncle: now obſolete. 
Wbilſt they were young, Cafſibelan their ese 
Was by the people choſen in their ftead. Spenſer. : 


To Emepu'LLaTs, verb af. [emedullo, of medulla, Lat. marrow] 


totake out the marrow or pith. 


4 % 
ToEME"MBRATE, verb act. [emembro, of membrum, Lat. a member] 


d geld, to caſtrate. | 
ME'NDABLE [emendabilis, Lat.] that may be mended, corrigible, 
capable of amendment. TED . 
Euk'xvpaLs [in the inner Temple] remainders, 2. e. ſo much in 
bank of the ſtock of the houſe, for the ſupply of extraordinary occa- 


* 


ons. Lg. 
Eur xD AKE Can old law term] to make amends for any crime or 
treſpaſs ; and thence a capital crime, which was not to be atoned for 
by a pecuniary n.ul&t, was ſaid to be inemendable. 
Eukxpa“TIo, Lat. [in old records] fignitied the power of correct- 
ing abuſes, according to ſet rules or meaſures ; as, emendatio panni, 
emendatio panis & cereviſiae, W. | 
* EntxpaTio Pani, Lat. [a law term] the power of looking to the 
Ane of cloth, that it be of the juſt ell or due meaſure. N 
EMENDAT1O, Paris & Cerewiſtæ; Lat. [in law] the aſſizing of bread 
and beer, 4. 
EMENDA'TION, Fr. emendaxione, It. of emendatio, Lat.] 1. The act of 
ig. or amending, amendment of any thing from worſe to bet- 
Fitted beyond any emendation for its action and uſe. Grew. 2. 
An alteration made in the text by verbal criticiſm. 
EExDa”roR [of emendo, Lat.] a correttor or amender, ons that 
alters to the better. | 
EurRALD emeraude, Fr. ſineraldo, It. eſmeralda, Sp. and Port. 
Neragine, Lat. opagwysE-, Gr.] a precious ttone of a fine green co- 
The emerald is evidently the ſame with the ancient ſmaragdus. 
( rough emerald is uſually of a bright and naturally poliſh'd ſurface. 
{ — all the various ſhades of green. The oriental emerald is of the 


naranels of the ſaphire and ruby, and is ſecond only to the diamond 


ter. 


e Ihey are only found in the kingdom of Cambay. The 
1 called by our jewellers oriental exera/d;, are found in Peru, 
I 


- dneſs of the garnet. The European are ſomewhat ſofter, 
oy arder than eryſtal, and found in Silefia. The colour'd cryſtals, 
** 0xcidental emeralds, are from the mines of Germany. Hill. 

*RALD [in heraldry] an en:erald, a precious ſtone of a beautiful 
Ee. and therefore ſubſtituted inſtead of vert, by thoſe that blazon 
— of dukes, earls, Ee. | 
uo Eur Rog. lemergo, Lat.] 1. To riſe up out of the water, or any 
a in which it is covered, to come out, or appear. The 
W emerged and became dry land. Burrer's Theory. 2. To 
5 The rays emerge more obliquely out ot the ſecond 
N. 40 neh Newton, ' 3. Io riſe into view, to mount from a 
Dryden, cunty or depreſſion. Darkneſs we ſee emerges into light. 
T : . 
„ ukser (in phyſics] is when a natural body in ſpecie lighter 


tha wa 


W N 1 . . ＋ þ 
er, being violenih) thrut down into it, riſes again. 


ith colour, which, if the ſtone be ſet over the 


N 


Euk'ackex, or EMe'ncancy” [emergenza, It. of emerpo, Lat.] 
1. A ſudden occaſion, an unexpected caſualty. Moſt of our rarities 
have been found out by caſual emergency. Glanville, 2. The act of 
riſing out of any fluid by which any thing has been covered. 3. The 
act of riſing from obſcurity or depreſſion into view. The white colour 
of all refracted light at its very firſt emergence is compounded of various 
colours. Newton. 4. Preſſing and urgent necetlity. An impropet 
ſenſe In any caſe of emergency he would employ the whole wealth of 
his empire. Addiſon. , 4 - 

EMERGENT [emergente, It. emergens, Lat.] 1. Riſing up above 
water, or out of that which obſcures or oppreſſes. The man that is 
once hated, both his good and his evil deeds oppreſs him, he is not 
eaſily emergent. Ben Johnſon. 2. Riſing into view or notice. 

The mountains huge appear | 
Emergent. Milton. n 53 * , 
3. Proceeding or iſſuing from. A, neceſſity emergent from andinhe- 
rent in the things themſelves; South. 4. Sudden, unexpected, ca- 
ſual, happening on a ſudden, and fortuitous. Upon arfy emergent oc- 
fion: Clarendun: ; . 

EMERGENT {with aſtronomers] is ſaid of a ſtar when it is getting 
out of the ſan-beams, and is ready to become viſible. 

EMERGENT Year [in chronology] is the epocha or date'whence we 
begin to account our time, as the birth of our Saviour, "UF" 

EME'RGENTNEsSS [of emergent) emergency, caſualty. | 

E'MErons, or E'MtRo1Ds, /. [corrupted by ignorant pronun- 
ciation from hemorrhoids, alhoggode, Gr.] painful ſwellings of the he- 
morrhoidal veins, the piles. He ſmote chem with emero:s. 1 Samucl. 

Emt'rseD | merſis. Lat.) riſen up of out of. 

Emt'rston [emer fone, It. of emerfio, Lat.] properly an iſſuing or 
coming out from under water. N — 


Eux'asiox [in aſtronomy] 1. Said of a ſtar which has lain hid for ; 


ſome time under the ſun-be4ms, when it begins to appear again. In 
the heliacal mein when it becomes at greateſt diſtance from the ſun. 
Brown. 2. The coming of the ſun or moon out of an eclipſe. 
EuERSTIOx {with philoſophers] the riſing of any ſolid above the 
ſurface of a fluid ſpecifically lighter than itſelf, into which it had been 
violently immerged or chruſt. | —_ 
EMERY, or E MER!L [emeri, e/meril, Fr. ſueriglio, It. eſmeril, Sp. 
Jmyris, Lat.] a fort of iron ore conſiderably rich, of a duiky browniſh 
red on the ſurface, but when broken of a fine bright iron grey, with 
ſome tinge of redneſs, and ſpangled all over with ſhining ſpecks. It 
is alſo ſometimes very red, and then it contains veins * gold. It is 


found in the iſland of Guernſey, in Tuſcany, and many parts of Ger- 


many. It has a near relation to the magnet. Emery has been recom- 


mended by the ancients as an abſtergent, but it maſt be uſed with 


great caution, It is prepared by grinding in mills : And the lapida- 


Tries cut the ordinary gems on their wheels by fprinkling the wetted 


powder over them; but it will not cut diamonds: It is uſeful in clean- 
ing and 1 ſteel. Hill. ; 


Emez'T1c, or EME'TICAaL [emtique, Fr. emetico, It and Sp. emdticus, 


Lat. eli, of uf, Gr.] that provokes or cauſes to vomit. Herbs, 
_ ſome purgative, ſome emetic. Hale. | | 


EmeTic Tartar, cream of tartar powdered, and mixed with crocus 
metallorum, according to art. . . 

EMZ'TICALBY, adv. [of emetical] in ſuch a manner as to provoke 
vomiting. To work emetically, Boyle. | 6 e 

EME'T1CS [hανιαν, of ww, Gr. to vomit] vomiting medicines. 

Em1ca'TiOoN [emicatio, Lat.] the act of ſparkling, ſpringing or 
riſing up in fmall particles, as ſprightly liquors. . Ebullition with noiſe 
and emication. Brown. En | > 

Em1'cTion [emifum, ſup. of emeio, Lat.] urine. Blood apparend 
in a ſanguine emidtion. Harvey, ke” 

E'MIGRANT, adj. [emigrans, Lat.] departing from a place. 

E'M1GRANTS, ſubſt. [of emigrans, Lat.] thoſe who go out of their 
own country to reſide in another, conſtrained eicher by perſecution 


or otherwiſe, as the Palatines, Straſburghers, &c. 


To E'micRaTE, werb neut. [emigratum, ſup. of emigro, Lat.] to 
go out or depart from a place. 

EMIORATION [of emigrate] the act of departing or going from 
one place to live in another. The originals of many kingdoms by 
victories or by emigrations. Hale. : 

E'MINENCE, or F'MINENCY | eminence, Fr. eminenza, It. eminencia 
Sp. of eminentia, Lat.] 1. Loftineſs, height. 2. Summit, highelt 
part. Mountains abound with different vegetables, every verte or 
eminency affording new kinds. Ray. 3. A part rising above the reſt. 
Smooth without eminences or cavities. Dryden. 4. A place where one 


is expoſed to public or general notice. A perfon whoſe merit places 


him upon an eminence, and gives him a more conſpicuous figure. Ad. 

diſon. 5. Conſpicuouſneſs, ſtate of being open to view, reputation, 

preferment, greatneſs. Men of eminency. Stilling fleet. - 6. Supreme 

degree. : | | b | 

1 Whatever pure thou in thy body enjoy'ſt, 

And pure thou wert created, we enjoy 

In eminence. Milton. | 

7. A title uſually given to cardinals. 4 GE LO] 
An Emixexce, a little bill or rifing ground, an aſcent about the 


* 


champaign. | 
An EMINEZNcE [in fortification] an height that overlooks and com- 


mands the place about it. a 
Eminent, Fr. [eminenete, It. and Sp. of eminent, Lat.] 1. High, 
over-topping, lofty. Thou haſt built an eminent place. Ezekiel, 2. 
Great, renowned, dignified, exalted. To dignify ſo eminent a ſon. 
Dryden. 3. Remarkable; conſpicuous. Eminent for a ſincere piety. 
Addiſon. | | l ' | 
E'mmenTER, Lat. [academical term] is uſed in the ſame ſenſe 
with wirtualiter, in eontradiſtinction to formaliter, i. e. when a thing 
poſſeſſes any thing in a higher manner than a formal poſſeſlion. 
EminEg'NTIAaL Equation (i algebra] a term uſed in inveſtigation 
of the area's of 'curvilineal gures, ſo called, becauſe it is an artificial 
equation, which contains another equation eminently. | 
R'MINEXTLY, adv, [of eminent, emmenter, Lat.} 1. Excellently, 
conſpicuouſly,” ſo as to attract obſervation. With gifts and graces 
eminently adorn d. Milton, 2. In a high degree, above all. Ene 
nently beſt, Den. 6 ih 


un 
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-* kicers, Thus ; 
Was the name or title given to the Arabian Chiefs. See CuALIrR or 


E MY 


F'uir {of oy Arab. to command] a title of dignity or quality 
among the Saracens and Turks. It anſwers to gur word commander, 
and 13 be applied to the higher as well as the lower of- 


iro*Cmumenin, 4, e. the commander of the faithful, 


. Cariyn. And emiy to this day is the title given to the commander 
in chief of any body of Arabs. . | 
EulssAR V [emifaire, Fr. emiſario, It. and Sp. of emiſſarius, Lat] 
1. One ſent abroad to gain intelligente, a ſpy, a ſcout. An emiſ/ary 
and ſpy of the king's. Bow 2. A truſty, able, dextrous perſon, 
ſent underhand to ſound the ſentiments and deſigns of another; to 
— propoſals to, him, or to watch his actions and motions, to 
_ reports, to favour, a contrary party in order to make advantages 
= al . * 8 
— of a Gland [in anatomy] that which ſends out or emits, 
is the common duct, canal or pelvis, in which all the · little ſecretory 
canals of a gland do terminate. Wherever there are emiſſaries, there 
are abſorbent veſſels. Arbuthnot. a 
Em1's510n [emiſfo, Lat.] the act of ſending out, vent. Emiſſion of 
the ſpirits. Bacon. a Gl i 
Ears Cemiſſilis, Lat.] that may be caſt or ſent out. 
Em15s! Te0Us [ emiffitins, Lat.] caſt out. 
- To'Emr'r [emitto, Lat.] 1. To ſend forth, to caſt out, to give vent 
to. The ſoil emits ſtreams. Arbuthnot. 2. To let fly, to dart. 
Pay ſacred reverence to Apollo's ſong, | 
Leſt wrathful the far-ſhooting God emit 
His fatal arrows. Prior. . | 
3. To iſſue out juridically. A citation.ought to be decreed and mit- 
ted by the judge's authority. Ayliſfe. 


EMME“ NAGOGUE *[euamma, the meyſes, and ay, Gr. to lead] me- 


dicines which excite the courſes in women. Emmenagogues are ſuch 


as produce a fulneſs of the veſſels, conſequently ſuch a ſtrengthen the 


organs of digeſtion fo as to make good blood. Arbuthnor. 105 
MMENALO'Gla [of uma, the menſes, and ay®-, Gr.] a trea- 
tiſe of the emmenia. | N 
 Emme'NJa [rpma, Gr.] women's monthly courſes. 35 
EmMMERIC, à city of Weltphalia, in Germany, ſubject to Pruſſia. 
Lat. 519 40“ N. Long. 5? 45 E. | 5 
Euuzr ([æmer, Sax. ameidr, Ger.] an ant- or piſmire. The 
weight of an emmet. Sidney. : | 
{MMET, an ant or piſmire, by reaſon of the great pains it takes 


to lay up its winter ſtores of proviſion in the ſummer- time, makes it 


generally taken for the emblem of induſtry. 

To Emmt'w, verb a#. [of mew] to mew, to coop up. Nips 
youth i'th* bud and follies doth emmew. Shakeſpeare. ES I 

To Emmo'vt, verb af. [emmouvoir, Fr.] to rouſe, to put into 
emotion. Him high courage did emmove. Spenſer. 

Eno“ TON [ﬆparor, Gr.] a liquid medicine to be ſquirted into ul- 
cers. 80 1 85 

EunvskLILE/ ſin heraldry] muzzled. 


EmopuLa'Tion, Lat. the a& of ſinging in meaſure and propor- 


tion. | 
Euo'LIID [emollidus, Lat.] ſoft, tender. a | 
| Exo'LLIENT, Fr. adj. [of emollient, Lat.] aſſwaging, making ſoft, 
iant or looſe, ſheathing the aſperities of humours. Barley is emo/- 
lient, moiſtening, and ex pectorating. Arbuthnat. | 
Emo'LLIEXTS, /ub/t. | emollientia; Lat. ſoftening medicines, i. e. 
ſuch as by a moderate heat and moiſture, diſſolve or looſen thoſe 


4 


pou which before were upon the ſtretch. Emollients ought to be ta- 


en in open air. Arbuthrot. . : | 
Emo'LfAMeyT [emol/imentum, Lat.] the act of aſſuaging or ſoften- 
ing. . 


EMoLL1'T1ION [emellitia, Lat.] the act of ſoftening. Bathing and 


anointing give a relaxation or emollition. Bacon. 
Euo'LUMENT | emolument, Fr. emolumento, It. and Sp. of emolumen- 


tum, Lat.] profit. Diſpatched buſineſs to public emolument., Tatler. 
EmMo'NGsT, prep. FR is ſo written by Spenſer] among. Made 
emor2 ft themſelves a ſweet conſort. Sper/er. 
E'mony. See ANEMONY. 


Emo'Tion; Fr. [emozione, It. emocion, Sp of emotio, Lat.] diſtur- 


bance, ,diſorder of the mind, vehemence of paſſion, either pleaſing or 
painful. The natural emotion of the ſame paſſion. 
To Emya'LE, verb ad. .[empaler, Fr.] 1. To fence with a pale. 


. Empa/'d himſelf to keep them out, not in. Donne. 2. To fortify, 


The Engliſh empalcd themſelves with their pikes. Hayward, 3. To 
2 ſhut in. I now empale her in my arms, Cleaveland. 24 


To put to- death by ſpitting on a ſtake fixed upright. They talk of 


empalirig or breaking on the wheel. Arbuthnot. 

Emea'LEMENT, or Flower. cup [with, floriſts] thoſe green leaves, 
which cover .the petals or the utmoſt part of the flower of a plant, 
which encompaſſes the foliation of the attire ; being deſigned to be a 

uard and band to the flower, where it is weak tender; and for 

t reaſon thoſe plants, which have flowers, with a firm and ſtrong 
baſis, as tulips, &c. have no empalement, 8 

Eura LEUENT. Sge IMPA'LEMENT. N N 

Eur A' x NEIL, /ubſt. [a law term, of pannel, Fr.] the writing the 

names of a jury into a parchment, ſchedule, or roll of paper, by the 
-+ſheriff, which he has ſummoned to appear for the performance of ſuch 
public ſervice as juries are employed in. Convel, N ? 

To Emya'nNNEL, verb att. — the noun] to ſummon to ſerve on 
a jury; a law term. I ſhall not need to empannel a jury. Govern- 
ment of the Tongue. 

EMPA'REANCE {of parler, Fr. to ſpeak ; in common law}. a petition 
or motion made in court for a pauſe. or day of reſpite, to conſider 
what is beſt to be done; or for the defendant to put in his anſwer to the 
plaintiff's. declaration; and it is ſometimes uſed for the conference of 
a jury in the cauſe committed to them.. Coauel. | 

E'upasM Lag , of mwoow, Gr. ] à medicine compoſed of ſweet 
powders, to take away ſweat, correct the bad ſcent of the body, and 
allay inflammations. \ 7 5 | 

To Eup a's810n; verb att. e to move one with paſſion, to 
affect ſtrongly. The tempter all empalſian db thus began. Milton. 

To Eur ko'R, werb act. [of people] to form into à people or com- 
munity, Unknown nations there empeopled were. 92 . 


I... 


+ 


word or ſentence, is rendered more remarkable than the re 


in the guts, as that of the wind-colic. Its etymology conveys the idex 


that which is brought in by blowing, a windy ſwelling or bloating of 


| keen when reſpiration is begun, and the foetus ſubſilts of itſelf. Ih 


by violence. 


without rational grounds. Empiric remedies. Dryden. 2: 


5 ©. _ 
4 * 


Eurx“sr ix [in painting] the laying on of colours thick; 
EMPA'TEMENT [in — fe. ſame as talus, ſans bal, 
BY Oey [empicher, F 75 to hinder, See To Inpzacy 

'MPERESS [emperatrice, Fr. imperatrice, It. f vin, On. 

Port. of imperatrix, Lat.] 1. The renin of an — 15 and 

will I make my empreſs. Shakeſpeare. 2. A woman inveſted ke ay 

perial power. May you on earth our empre/5 reign, Davie; 2 
E'MPEROR inperator, Lat. empereur, Fr, imperatore, It 4 

Sp. emperador, Port.] a ſovereign prince who bears rule over — 

large countries, a monarch of title and dignity ſuperior to 0 

Charles the emperor. ' Shakeſpeare. © | thy 
E'MPERY, ſubſt. [empire, Fr. imperium, Lat.] empire 

power. Your right of birth, your empery, your own. Shalefiees 
E'MPETRON, Lat. Leer, Gr.] the herb ſamphire 4 60 

frage. | | a 
E'urnasis [in rhetoric ; _ „Fr. enfaf, It. and emphuſ 

Lat.] a _— — force, ſtreſs or . . 3 ra ; 

ſtare; a ſtrong or vigorous pronunciation of a word; earneſineſ 5 

an expreſs ſignification of one's intention. Emphaſis not ſo much 4 

gards the time as a certain grandeur, whereby ſome letter, | ny 


able 
| 0 | it by amoy 
vigorous pronunciation, and a longer ſtay upon it. Holder. 
Eur na ricar, or Eurna'rie [emphatigue, Fr. enfurico, It. wy 
Sp. of emphaticus, Lat. of epPaTioc, of and Dau, Gr.] hy Sg 
cant, forcible, uttered with energy, ſtriking. Proper and emphatic 
terms. Arbuthnot. 2. Striking the light; as, f 
Eurnar ical Colours, ſuch colours as appear in the rainbow, & 
which, becauſe they are not permanent, naturaliſts do not allow whe 
true colours. Emphatical colours are light itſelf. Boyle, 3. Appear 
ing, ſeeming not real. | 
EMPHATICALLY [of emphatical] 1. With an emphaſis, in a (i, 
king manner. How emphatically does every word proclaim the null 
South. 2. According to appearance. The incurvity of dolphins mul 
be taken emphatically, not really, but in appearance. Broaun. 
_ Emyna"ricalness [of emphatical] emphatical quality. o 
EMPHRA'CTICS [«Pgaoow, Gr.] medicines that by their clammine; 
ſtop the pores of the ſkin. 
EMPHRA'GMA, Lat. [of ewAga7l, Gr.] a wringing or grinding pain 


of ſome 0BSTRUCT10N in thoſe parts. 
 Emenra'x1s LH, Gr.] an obſtruftion in any part. 
EmyPny'sEMaA, Lat. [w@vonua, of who, Gr.] a blowing Into, or 


the whole habit. Bruno calls it a fatulen? tumour from a plenty of 
Hatulent ſpirit collected in the cavities of the body. Hippec. |, 3. 
Epidem. gr. 13. ; gs” 7 
Emeny'sxMA (with . a kind of ſwelling, wherein wind 
is contained, with a little ſkinny phlegm. 5 £4 
EMPHYSE'MATOUS, adj. [$whvonua, Gr.) bloated, puffed up. Ile 
ſkin feels to the touch flabby or emphy/ematous. Sharp. | 
Emynyso'pes Febris [with phyſicians] a vehement heat in feen, 
which cauſes puſtules and an inflammation in the mouth. 
„ Emyny'Teuss, Lat. [@urwor, Gr.] a planting, grafting, a 
implanting. - * 5 ' | 
EMPHYTEvUsS1s, Lat. [Roman law] a renting of land on condition 
to plant it. / my | ; 
EmyHyYTEvuss [in the civil law] a contract made by conſent, but 
created by the Roman law, and not the law of nations; by which 
houſes or lands are given to be poſſeſſed for ever, upon condition tix 
the lands ſhall be improyed, and that a ſinall yearly rent ſhall be hi 
to the proprietor. . e 
_ *EMPHY'TEUTA, or EmyeHy'TEUTES, a tenant that 
condition to plant it. | | 
EMPHYTEU'TIC [of tfapvrtucig, Gr.] ſet out to farm. 
Emeay*Ton Thermon [with naturaliſts] the calor innatus, or innate 
heat, which they /uppo/e to be produced in a fœtus in the womb from 
the ſemen of the parents, which afterwards decays and ceaſes by de. 


ends bunt 


eat is by ſome naturaliſts tiled an innate and natural ſpirit, which 
they /uppo/e to conſiſt of three parts, wiz. of a primogenial moiltur, 
an innate ſpirit, and heat. | 333 . 
To EurizxcE, verb act. [of pierce] to pierce into, to enter in 
Deep empierc'd his darkſome hollow maw. Spenſer. 
Emer'GuT, part. paſſ. [from to pight or- pitch] pitched, ſet in 
poſture. . | 5 _ 
Ere it impight | CEO by . 
In the meant mark, advanc'd his ſhield atween:. Sper/er. 
EMPIRE, Fr. limperio, It. Sp. and Port, of imperium, J. 
The dominion or juriſdiction of an emperor; ſupreme dominion. 
Ancient empire over love and wit. Rowe. 443 
2. The region over which dominion is extended. A nation ame- 
in time at the ancient name of kingdom, and modern of empire, Tam 
ple. 3. Power or authority over any thing in general. ] | 
EIKI, fab. [empirique, Fr. empirico, It. and Sp. empiricus, Lat 
epruga®-, of tf hαα, Gr. to try practices] a trier, an expenmen® 
1uch as has no true knowledge of phyſical practice, who applies eben 
medicines at all adventures; a mountebank, a quack ſalver, à pol. 
doctor. A filly empiric. Hooker. ; a 
Emer'rica Medicina, quacking or pretending to the cure of diſeaſe 
by gueſs, without conſidering the nature of the diſeaſe, or of the ne 
dicines made uſe of for its cure, but depending entirely on the al- 
thority of experienced medicines, But the word was ANCIENTLY 
uſed in a leſs, exceptionable ſenſe, I mean not to expreſs what we 
quackery, but that practice which reſted on experience alone (for 
is the proper ETYMOLOGY of the word) without taking in that Fon 
tional light and help which the dogmatic phyſicians borrowed F 
anatomical: diſſecbion, and the clearer inſight into the animal pri) 
See DocMaTic. | RE. © 
EmpiRic, or EMP1'riCAL, adj. [empirigue, Fr, empirico, It. a 
of empiricus, Lat.] 1. Pertaining to an empiric, practiſed only by wy 


in experiments. : | The 


E MP 


' empiric alchymiſt 6 
22 or holds it poſſible to turn, 
- Metals of droſſieſt ore to perfect gold. Milton. 2 
Eu rale ALLY, adv. [of empirical} I, Experimentally, according 
rience. We ſhall empirically and ſenſibly deduct the cauſes of 
r Brown. 2. In the manner of a quack, without rational 


# 


(ge [elarrigin, Gr. ] the profeſſion or practice of a quack or 
oy icin, quackery, the profeſſion or practice of an em- 


py: A, Lat. e , Gr.] a palſey. 

— ifs wrAzoow, Gr.) done or daubed over with 
— eric [emplaſticus, Lat. of gwrMagine., Gr.] clammy, ſtick- 
no, cloſing, healing. $8 He 9 

fy PLASTER [ amplatre, Fr. impiaſtro, It. implaſtro, Sp. af po-, 
Gr, this word is NOW always pronounced, and generally written plafeer) 

laſter or ſalve, a medicine of a ſtiff glutinous conſiſtence, compoſe 
liven ſimple ingredients, ſpread on leather, linen, &c, and ap- 
plied externally. | | | = 

EueLa'sTIC, adj 5. x0 + Gr.] viſcous, fit to be applied as a 
plaſter. Emplaſiic quality. Wiſeman. ; . | 

Euel asT1CS, ſubſt.-[curnarina, Gr.] viſcous medicmes which ſhut 
ap the pores of the body, plaſters. | 

EMPLATTO'MENA, See EMPLASTICS, ; as 

To EurLE'Ab, verb act. [of plead, En. plaider, Fr.] 1. To indict, 
to accuſe, to bring a charge againſt one. Tyrannous maſters did of- 
ten emplead, arreſt, and caſt them into priſon. Hayward. 

EupLE ro Opus [in architecture] a work knit and couched toge- 
ther; properly when the ſtones of a building are fo laid, that their 
font and back part are ſmooth, but their inſide rough or unhewn, 
that they may take the better hold one of another, 5 

To EurL o' [employer, Fr. impiegare It. emplear, Sp.] 1. To keep 
one at work, or at ſome bulineſs, to exerciſe, The thoughts ought 
de emplayed on ſerious ſubjects. Adaiſen, 2. To uſe as an inſtru- 
Dy Her aukward fiſt did -ne'er employ the churn, Gay. | 
Ky uſe as means. The money was employed to the making of gal- 


. 2, Maccabees, 4. To uſe as materials. Timber employed about 
the plough. Locke. 5. To entruſt with the management of an affair. 
Chriſt is employed in ſuperior works. Watts. 6. To fil up with bu- 
— 5: 

To ſtudy nature will thy time employ ? Dryden. 
7. To paſs or ſpend in buſineſs. | | 

They more bleſs'd perpetual life employ. Prior. 
$. To-uſe or make uſe of. 9. Lo beſtow time or pains. 

EmeLo'y, abt. Fr. [impiego, It. emplio, Sp.] 1. Buſineſs, occu- 
pation, object of induſtry. _ | SO 1 
| The whole employ of body and of mind. Pope. | 
2. Public office, poſt, or tation. They have always a foreigner for 
this employ. Adddiſon. | | 

ExeLo'yanLe [of employ] capable of being uſed, fit for uſe. Ob- 
jections employable againſt this hypotheſis. Boyle. 125 
EurTo“rER [of employ] one that employs, uſes, or cauſes to be 
uſed. Owner and employer of much ſhipping, Child. | 
_EmeLo'ymenT [of employ} 1. Buſineſs, object of labour. 2. The 
late of being employed. 3. Poſt of buſineſs, office. To get or. to 
keep employment. Swift, 4. Commiſſion, buſineſs entruſted, 

I ſerve the king, ns | 
On whoſe employment I was ſent to you. Shakeſpeare. 

Emenuma'Tosls Lat. ISH vlog, Gr.] an alternate widening 
of the cheſt, whereby the external air is continually breathed in, and 
communicated to the blood. by the wind-pipe and lun 

To Euros, verb act. empoiſonner, F 1 1. To poiſon, to de- 

| 1 by venemous food or drugs. That wicked ſervant of his under- 
' [took to'emporſon him. Sidney. 2. To taint with poiſon, to envenom. 
This is the more uſual ſenſe. a 


Eurol'sonzR [empoiſonuer, Fr.] one who deſtroys by poiſon. The 
I uber of his Big _ | 5 8 
MPOI'SONMENT [empoiſonnement, Fr.] the practice of poiſoning or 

leſtroying by poiſon, — for ſecret empoiſonments. Bacon. 
| Ewrong'ma, Lat. [of row, Gr. to labour] the bettering and 
inriching a ground by labour. + 2 

Eupors” TIC, or EMPOR1'TICAL [emporeticus, Lat. gwrogeriz®syGr,] 
of or pertaining to markets, fairs or merchandize. 

Euroklun, Lat. Leere, Gr.] a mart, a town of trade. The 
proſperous eſtate of this great emporium. Aiterbury. 

EueortiuM [with anatomiſis] the common ſenſory of the brain. 

MPORY [ <ppTogr0y, Gr.] 1. A market town. 2. A place where a 
general market or fair is kept. . 

i To Buro'vertsn, verb ad. [pawvre, Fr.] 1. To make poor, to 
 Teduce d poverty. It mpoveri/veth a man. South. 2. To leſſen 
wig, to make barren, | 

MPO VERISHER, [of impoveriſ>] 1. One that makes another poor. 
2. That which kelels Rein 4 improver, and not an — 2 
of Mortimer. 
Euro vRRIsUENT [of emp weriſb] cauſe of poverty, waſte. Not 
Wy great emo wer iſoment to her coffers. Spenſer. 

0 Euro W- R, werb af. 1. To authoriſe, to give commiſſon or 
33 for any purpoſe. You are empowered to give the final deciſion 
0 Wit, Dryden. 2. To enable, to give oY ſtrength. Does not 
e ow that enables them to heal, empower them to de- 

' Baker, 


E PR MED [with hunters} a term uſed when a deer has left the 


Eups, is often ſet as an abbreviation for emperor. 
0 Eurxr so Lempriſanner, Fr. impriggionaro, It.] to caſt into pri- 

dee IurRISON. 1 

. Ru [contrated from empert/s, which B. Johnſon retains] 

Kane queen of an emperor. His great empere/s. B. Johnſon, 2. 
woman inveſted with imperial authority, a female ſovereign, 


Empreſ; of this fair world, reſplendent Eve. Milton, 
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enterprise, an attempt of "ROE aud h ad: | 


Brave purſuit of chivalrous empri/e. 


_ .___ Grants of mighty bone and bold N 
Eurxosrnoro'viA Heu 
Gr. to ſtretch] a con 
wards. 1 


Eurer, Fr. an 


on of the neck, which draws the head for- 


' EmpRosTHO'ToNOs [H ore, Gr.] a ſtiffneſs of the back- 

ne, when by ſome violent convulſion it is bent forwards, 
hotonos, when it is bent backwards. 
emproſihotenus [of «ur 
of the muſcles which 
and the opiſthotonus is a 


Or more correctly thus; the 
to firetch] is a sr A8 
1 and * forward; 
ſpaſm of thoſe muſcles, which bend them 
backward. Boterbaave Symptomatologia, Se. 864. TO" : 

Eurss. is uſed as an abbreviation for empreſi. * 


E'myT1ER, ſub. [of empty] one that empties or m 
void by taking a 


009%, forward, and rb, 
ud the head, neck, 


akes any place 
way its contents, 'The emptiers have emptied them 
E'ueTio Penditio ſin civil law] that con 


which we call buying and ſellin hereb 
liver the goods, her OP ary 


tract by conſent only, 
the ſeller is bound to de- 
and the buyer to pay che price for them according to 


Lat. the act of buy ing. Purchaſe, enption or commuta- 


E'meTiness [#memepye; Sax.] 1. J 
Deſolation rages, 

And emptineſs, J. Philips. a 
he ſtate of being void or empty. II 
Shakeſpeare. 3. A void ſpace, vacuity, a vacuum. Mere emptineſs. 
and nothing. Bentley. 4. Want of ſubſtance or ſolidity. Subſiſt in 
the emptineſs of light and ſhadow. * Dryden. 5. Unſatisfactorineſs, in- 
ſufficiency to fill up deſires. The emptineſs of things here. Atterbury. 

ge, vacuity of head, Etern 


nanity, abſence of fallneſs. 


ollow poverty and emptineſs: 


6. Want of knowled 

neſs betray. Pope. 
E"MPT1ONAL [emtionalis, Lat 

| 5 ax 1'TIOUs [emptitius, Lat. 


ſmiles his empti- 


belonging to buying. 
that which may be 


bought, or hired. 
Void, not full, havi 


botight, ſale- 
E'MyTive [enptiuus, Lat. 
E'uery [æmxi, Sax. ] 1. 
pit was empty. Geneſis. 2. Devoid, unfurniſhe 
emptier of air, than any vacuum we can make. Newton. 
tisfaCtory, unable to fill the defires, unburthened, unfreighted, 
They had been empty-hand:d. Dryden. 4. Vacant of head, unpro- 
_ vided with materials for thinking, unſkiiful. Empty headed fools. 
Raleigh, 5, Having no ſubſtance, bei 
Empty dreams. Dryden. 
Eur veſſels make the loudeſt ſound, 
Agreeable to the words of divine wiſdom. A fools voice is k 
a multitude of words, We generally find, that thoſe who in reality 
have little or no worth, are fulleſt of themſelves, and trouble every 
company they come into with a flood of egotiſms ; whereas, on the 
contrary, thoſe who might jultly boaſt of excellent qualities, are 
always filent on their own ſubject, according to another proverb; 
The deepeſt ſtreams flow with leaſt noiſe, 


thing in it. The 


he heavens are 


ng without ſolidity, vain. 


The Fr. ſay as we; Les 
tonneaux wvuides, font le plus de bruit. The It. ſay; La piu cattiva 
ruota del carro ſempre cigola. (The worſt wheel of the cart always 
creeks moſt.) And the Arabians have a proverb to the ſame effect, 
taken from a cloud, which makes a great report, but | 
What thunder from a, BakREN CLouD is here 
An Eur v brain is the devil's ſhop. 
Lat. Otium diaboli 
By empty, is here meant idle, not employed. I 
explained by another: Keep yourſelf employed, 
hade no power over you. Rs | 
To Eurry [æmxian, Sax.] to make void, to exhauſt, to deprive 
of that which any thing contained. Great navigable rivers empty | 
themſelves into the Euxine ſea. . Arbuthnot. _ b | 
To Emyv'sPLE, verb act. [of purple] to die of a purple colour, to 
Empurpled with celeſtial roſes. Mil- 


—_ no rain. 


« - tad thn 


roverb may be 
the devil will 


diſcolour or ſtain with purple. 


To Eurv'zzl E, verb af. [of puzzle] to perplex or put to a non- 
plus. It hath empuzz/cd the enquiries of others. 
EmeyYE'MA Cu, 


of er, within, and vc, Gr. matter] a col- 
lecting or gathering togethe 


r of corrupt matter about the breaſt and 
s or thorax. An Empyema, or a collection of purulent matter in 
tion to diſcharge all ſorts, of matter 
by making a perforation in the 


Emyy'REAL, or EMey'REAN, adj. [empyree, Fr. 
Sp. of empireus, Lat. of «rug, Gr. ] formed of 
fire, refined beyond aerial, pertaining to the higheſt heavens. 
accents it on the penult. 

Go ſoar with Plato to th' empyreal ſphere. | 
al forms, howe'er in ſight. | 
Mance [in philoſophy] the fiery element above che 


Gr, fire] the higheſt hea- 
] the hig . 


reaſt. Harwey. 
with which the midriff is loaded, 


e element of 


EMPY'REAL Su 
etherial, that of 47 * _—_— 
 EmPYRE AN, /ubſt. Li rom Tvgs | 
vens, where 2 — 5 earl of fire is ſuppoſed to ſubſiſt. 
pure empyrean. Milton. | 1 
[of rug, Gr. fiery, ſo called from its fiery 
ightneſs] the higheſt heaven, or the eleventh. ſpher 
primum mobile, wherein is the throne of God, reſidence of angels, &c. 
Our lexicographer (I ſuſpe&) is beholden, for this and ſome other in- 
ſtances of aBsTRUsE philoſophy, to that fanciful piece of forgery 
which is aſcribed (tho without ground) to*'Dionysivs the 
gite; and this hint will ſuffice for ſome miſtakes 
word CugruBim, and the like. | : 

Emey'REUM, or EMeYREV'Ma, Lat. (. 
miſts] that tate and ſmell | 
pens to ſome oils, ſpirits and waters, from cheir 
too great a degree of heat. 

EMPYREUMA' TICAL, 
empyreuma, having the 


rug, Gr. with che- 
of the fire, which, after diſtillation, h 
being drawn off 


burnt ſubſtances in 
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Oataclyſms and empy 


Lat.] 1. One that ſtrives to equal or excel another. 
other's excellence. 


To Euv'LoR [emulges, 


3 


+ 
: 
{ 


E NA 


Cons. Bompyreamatica! oils dllilled by krong fires in tetorts, Boyle 


EMPYREV MATA 4 8 1. Reliques of a fever after 
critical time of the eaſe, 2. A ſettling in diſtillations. 

Eur v'xosts, Lat. [of rvgow, ord conflagration, general fire. 
| 10 univerfal. Hale. + bs 
E'ukop, a glazier's diamond for cutring Fiege called alſo emery. 


Eunops, the ſame as hemorrhoids ; which ſee, 

E'mrose, the name of a flower. 1 

Euv'eip [emucidus, Lat.] mould y. | 

To E'uviats, verb a#. [emulare, It. emular, * æmulatum, 
ſup. of emu, Lat.) r, To rival, to propoſe as one to be equalled or 


excelled. 2. To imitate with hope of equality or ſuperiority. 


Door poliſn'd marble emulate thy face. Pope. | 

3. To be equal to. Thy eye would emulate the diamond. Shake- 
are, 4. To copy, to reſemble. The convulſion emulating this 

motion. Arbuthnot. | | | | 

— EmvLla'TiION, Fr; [emulazione, It. emulacion, Sp. of emulatio, Lat.] 

1. Rivalry, a deſire to excel; a noble jealouſy, between perſons of 

virtue or learning, contending for a ſuperſority therein. os emu- 

lation may be Sprat, 2. Contention, envy, deſire of de- 


reſling another. Factious ent/ations ſhall ariſe. Shaleſpeare. 


- +  E'MULATIvE, adj. [of emulate] 1. Belonging to emulation. 2. 


Propenſe to emulation. | 
MULA'TOR [emmlateur, Fr. emulatore, It. emulo, Sp. of emulator, 
t layeth their 
competitors and emulators aſleep. Bacon. 2. One that envies an- 


To Emv'ice, verb a#. yrs Lat.] to ſtroke gently. | 
at.] to milk or preſs forth by ſtrok- 


ing. | 
Sv ory; adj. [emulgens, Lat.] milking or draining out, 
Euv'LoENT Arteries [with anatomiſts] two large arteries, which 


ariſe from the deſcending trunk of the aorta, and are inſerted into 


the kidneys, and carry the blood with the humour called ſerum to 


them. Thro' the emulgent branches the blood is brought to the kid- 


neys, and is there freed of its ſerum. Cheyne. 

EMULGENT Peins [with anatomiſts] two veins ariſing from the 
vena cava, and inferted into the kidneys, which bring back the blood, 
Ef. after the ſerum is ſeperated from it, by the kidneys. | 

E'uvrous [emulus, Lat.] 1. 2 to excel, rivalling, engaged 
in competition. Emulons Carthage. B. Fohnſon. 2. Defirons to 
riſe above another, deſirous of any excellence poſſeſſed by another; 


with of before the object of rivalry, 


Of other excellence 
Not emulous. Milton. kg OREN | 
3. Envious, contentious. Emulons miſſions mongſt the Gods them- 
F'mvVLovsLY adv. [of emulous) 1. With deſire of excelling. 2. 
enviouſly. 1 


Euv'Lsion, Fr. and Sp. [emulfone, It.] a fort of phyſic- drink 


made of bruiſed ſeeds, fruits, &c. of the colour and form of milk, 
an aſſwaging medicine. The aliment is diſſolved by an operation re- 


ſembling that of making an emulfion. Arbuthnet. 


 E'mvLovsness [æmulatia, Lat.] emulation. 
EmunDda'Tion, Lat. a cleanſing. 8 a 
Euv'xcTrokIES, ſub/t. emunctoriæ, of emungo, Lat. to wipe on 
certain places in an animal _ by which the 1 al parts diſ- 
charge their excrements or ſuperfluities ; as the glandules, which lie 


under the ears, under the armpits, and under the groin, &c. -Emunc-" 


tories to rain them of ſuperfluous choler. More. | 
| Emvu'xcToRy, /ub/t. this ſingular is rarely uſed. See Eu uxcro- 
RIES. The grand emunctory of the body. Woodward. 

Euusca Tiox, Lat. a clearing a tree from moſs. 

Ex, is an inſeparable prepoſition or compounding particle, gene- 


rally in the ſpelling of words derived from the French, tho' this di- 
ſtinction is not always obſerved ; for we but too often uſe this prepo- 


ſition, and the Latin in, promiſcuouſly. It would add very much to 


the perſpicuity of the Enghſh tongue, if we mage a due diſtinction 


between the Fr. prep. en, the Lat. in, and the Sax. wn, which have 
very different ſignifications. See in in, what is not to be found 
in Ex. | 3 5 | 

Ex [en, Sax. en and ern, Ger.] is an adjective termination; as, 
leaden, hidden, &c. and likewiſe a termination of verbs derived from 
ſubſtantives or adjectives; as, to heighten, ſtrengthen, frighten, harden, 


| ſoften, ſharpen, Fc. Ex is alſo the termination of ſeveral irregular 


participles paſſive. . 


To nf 0p verb act. [of able, En. abilitare, It. abilitar, 8 ä 
od 


make or render able or capable. His great friendſhip with 
might enable him. Atterbury. f 


'NACH [in the practice of Scotland] ſatis faction for any crime or 


4. . 
To Exa cr [of en and a4um, ſup. of ago, Lat. to do or perform] 
1. To effect, to perform. The thought or py ſe before it be enacted. 
Spenſer. Enacted wonders with his ſword. Shakepeare. 2. To eſtabliſh 


o 


an actj to ordain or deeree. By the people it was enacted or commanded. 


2 3. To repreſent by action. I did ena Hector. Shakeſpeare. 
1 E N 4 


er, ſubſl. [from the verb] p e, determination. ' 


© Ena'cror of ena] 1. One that enacts or eſtabliſhes laws. 


or of this law of good and evil. Atterbury. 2. One who prac- 
tiſes or 8 a thi | , . | 
| he violence Feber ief or jo ß 4 
- "Their own enactor with themſelves deſtroys. Gato; | 
* K [4121pp0r,' of & and wipe, Gr.) a medicine ſtopping 


Exxv'nzus [with phyſicians] a little hangin cloud (as it w 
in the middle of urine. Un Hirrocx arts and others 4.4 — 
it ſignifies ſublime quiddam in urind innatans, & per mediam urinam 


pendulum. It is alſo called a cloud, or little cloud. Galen Com. 2. in 
"Pro neſt. t. 9. f | 


NAa'LLAGE [waMeyn, Of naxmarlu, Gr. to change; with rhetori- 
cnt a figure whereby we change and invert the order of the terms 


in a diſcourſe againſt the common rules of language. 
Freut [with grammarians] a change either of a pronoun or 


4 


hoſtile intention. They there exambu/b'd them. 


| gle, and owyue, Gr. ſeed] ſuch as have but one ſingle ſee in 


Which is intended ſhould be underſtood as it were by affirma 


'B N C 


a verb; as when a poſſeſſive is put fot a relative, „ur fr, 
"A one —_—— tenſe 1s put or another ; * Ju; f 

Ex ALv' kon [in her a bordure charged with mar 
other kind of birds. 91 | 1 . A u 

To Exa'MBusn verb aft. [of ambuſb] to hide in ambuq or nil 
Chapman, : 

ExA MEL, ſub. [email, Fr. ſmalto, It. and Sp.] 1. A 
uſed by nts Oe to inlay flowers, BY 2. A ria 
riegated with colours inlaid, or enamelled. Various forts of * va. 
glaſſes, paſtes and enamels. Woodward, Are 

To Ena'meL [emailler, Fr. ſmaltare, It. fmaltar, 8 
Port.] 1. To yary with little ſpots ; to paint with miner 
with enamel ; to variegate. The enamelled ſilver plate 
To lay 38 another body ſo as to vary it. 

ith gay enamel d colours mixt. Milton. 

Ena"MELLER [of enamel] one that profeſſes enamelling. 
| To Exa'movu, verb a. [of en and amour, Fr. of amy 
to engage the love and affections of a perſon, to make fond; vil 
before the perſon or thing loved; ſometimes on. He is ename f 
Hero. Shakeſpeare. Enamoured of all he does. Din. 
ExAMoUR ED, part. p. engage in love. eee 

EnAanciomonosPE'RMOous Plants [of t ayyiy, a veſſel, ud. fn 


veſſel. | x | - 

EnanTr'os1s, or ANTENANTI'0S1S [uarrioci;, Contrariety, of , 

or ear, Gr.] a rhetorical figure, when that is ſpoken by a con *y 
don: 

there was rage againſt reſolution, pride againſt nobleneſs, &;, mY 

EnaTa'Tion, Lat. a ſwimming out. ry 
ExAVICA“TIox, Lat. à failing out of, by or over. | 

Excav'sTEs, Lat. [ryz#av5n;, Gr.] an enameller, that engravg 
with fire. |. SOOT ION | 19 

ExAR CTA [waeyzia, Gr.] evidence or clearneſs of expreſſion. 
 Enarxa'TIon [narration, Fr. narraxione, It. enarratio, Lat.) 1. 4 
plain declaration, 2. A recital or rehearfal, *© | 

Ena'rTHROSIS [axp9gwors, of , in, and ag9gow, Gr. to joint)! 
kind of joint, when the cavity or hollow which receives it is 4% 
and the bead of the bone that is Jer in is ſomewhat long; as in th 
Jointing of the thigh-bone with the iſchion or huckle-bone. Fe- 
throfis is where a good round head enters into à cavity; as that of the 
os coxæ receiving the head of the os femoris, or glene, which is mot 
ſhallow, as in the ſcapula, where it receives the humerus. Jig. 
man, See ACETABULUM. 


el 
al coloup, c 


3. Suu. 


|  Enav'tiTER, adv. an obſolete word, explained by Spenſer hin. | 
ſelf to mean /eaft rhat. wo 


Anger would not let him ſpeak to the tree, 
 Enaanter his rage might cooled be. Spenſer. 


Excz'x1a [oxame, Gr.] 1. Certain annual feſtivals, anciently heli 


on the days that cities were built, 2. The conſecration or wake 


* 


days of our churches. n 
To Enca'ce verb act. [of cage] to ſhut up as in a cage, to cow 
fine. Like Bajazet encag d. Donne. 0 
To ExcAMur, verb neut. [of camper, Fr) to pitch tents, to fit 
down for a time from a march. Strong fortified encamjings. Ba- 
con. 1 5 a 5 
To Exncame, verb act. to form an army into a camp. 
Exnca'MPMENT [of encamp] 1. The act of 52 tents, the dil 
poſing of an army in a plain or open country, c. 2. A camp, the 
tents pitched in order. To improve them in their encampments, Grew, 
Spread their encampment o'er the ſpacious plain. Gay, 
*Enca'tTnis, Lat. [vadis, Gr.] the caruncula lachrymalis. 
 Exca'xTHvs [in ſurgery] a tumour of the caruncula lachrymalis, i 
the great canthus or angle of the eye. 
1 Lr, Gr.] a precious ſtone, bearing the figure of 
an heart. n | 3 


* 
4 


Exc PA [aragra, Gr.] flowers or frait-work, cut out on the | 


chapiters of pillars. 


EncaTHI'sMA [wodope, Gr.] a kind of bach for the belly, te 
. fame as inſeſſus. 1 ' 


To Exca've, verb a. [of cave] to hide as in a cave, Do but a 
cave yourſelf. Shakeſpeare, Ys os OO 
 E'ſxncauma [meavun, Gr.] 1. A brand or mark made by burung, 
2. A wheal or puſh cauſed by a burn. 7 
ExcAuu | with ſurgeons] an ulcer in the eye with a filthy ſcab, 
which follows a fever. Bruno adds, that it may riſe either in the al 
or white part of the eye; and that when its ſeat is in the former, i 
often a deep ulcer, and that in the expurgation of it there 1s 2 great 
eroſion of the coats, to the utter deſtruction ſometimes of the wor 
organ. | . G 5 
xcav'sr1C [oxavrizn, Gr.] pertaining to the art of enamellng 
or ainting with fire. | | 
e s run [xavreo, Gr.) enamel. 7 
Excz'ixrE, Fr. [in fortification] the whole compaſs of ap 54 
wall or rampart ſurrounding a place, ſometimes compoſed 0 r 
or curtains, either faced or iel with brick or ſtone, or only made d 
earth. A term not yet naturalized. : 


ExcteLa'pus, Lat. [yr Gr. f. e. tumultuous) a huge giant, 


who (as the poets /#ign) was the largeſt of thoſe that conſpired againſt 
Jupiter, who ſtruck Lim down with thunder, and threw mount 
upon him, where he breathes out flames, and, by his turning himſels 
or ſhifting ſides, cauſes earthquakes. | | | 
EncEeHalt, Lat. [of u, in, and x:paay. Gr. the head] worms ge. 
nerated in the head. 3 ; c 
Exce'pPe, Fr. [in heraldry] ſignifies fettered, chained, or 9 
about the middle, as is uſual with monkeys. i 1 
Euck'rhALos, Lat. 3 Gr.] whatſoever is contained 
in the compaſs of the ſkull. | _ 
To Encua'ee, verb ad. [eſchauffer, Fr.] to enrage, to prod 
The enchafed flood. Shakeſpeare. 3 fal 
To ENCHA'IN, verb act. 3 Fr.] to hold in chains, 1 4, 
en with a chain, to detain in bondage. Here I was enchained. » 
To Excna' ur, verb a. [enchanter, Fr.] 1. To give 1 
any thing by ſongs of ſorcery. Enehanting all that you put in 2 


G awe r wn LL. 


EN C 


1 ubdue by ſpells or charms. John thinks them All d- 
e 9 1 To delight exquiſitely, I priz'd a fair en- 
0 a face. Pope. i See INdcHANr. 5 | 
a Toens uren [enchanteur, Fr.] a magician, a ſorcerer, one who 

enchanters. Spectator. 1 
on 12227 — LY, adv. [of 2 with the force of enchantment: 

";mproperl uſed in a paſſive form in the following paſſage. Of 
* enchantingly belov'd. Shakeſpeare. 


„ru [enchantement, Fr.] 1. Magical charms, ſorcery. 
* —— 2 of the Perſian magieians. Knollen. 2. 


Treeſiſtible influence, overpowering delight. Holds the heart of a 


er the ſtrongeſt enchant ment. Pope. | 
mo — Fr.] 1. 4 woman verſed in magical 
2. A woman 


iven by an enchantreſs, Tatler. 

iſnments have irreſiſtible influence. 'Th' en- 
lomſon. | | WE J 
engraving or cut- 


Ech AuTRESS 
arts or ſorcery. 
whoſe beauty or accom 
chantreſs of bis ſoul. 2 
EuchaxA xis La, of xagaoow, Gr.] an 


1 [with ſurgeons} a ſcarifying or lancing the fleſh, 
To Excua'ss, verb ac. [enchaſſer, Fr.) 1. To ſet any precious ſtone, 
Ge. gold, filver, or any other metal, ſo as to be held faſt, but not 


ed. Like jewels enchas'd in gold. 2. To adorn by being 
— a thing. Bowls with glittering gems enchaſe. Dryden. 


Euch Asu, or ExcHE so [French law term] occaſion, cauſe, 
or reaſon, why any thing is done. | | | 
The fond encheaſon that me hither led. Spenſer. 
Excuire's!s, Lat. Leue be of , in, and rip, Gr. a hand] the 
a of undertaking, a ſetting about any thing, a taking in hand. 
EnCHIRESIS y hr Lat. a readineſs or dexterity at diſſections. 
Excy1r1'pion LN, of w and yup, Gr. a hand] a manual, 
or ſmall volume, that may be carried about in one's hand; a pocket- 
yy [eh, Gr.] a thin ointment. CEL oe el 
ExchW MONA Lat. [eyvpoz, ofeyxvw, Gr. to pour in] f. A ſudden 
and quick motion of the blood, as in anger, joy, ſorrow, Se. 2. A 
flowing of the blood, whereby the outward parts become black and 
blue, as in the ſcurvy, blood-ſhot eyes, Sc. Bruno calls the enchyino- 
+; or enchymoma, an infufion of the vital humours into the $0110 
parts, as in a ſudden ff from joy, anger, or a modeſt bluſh. But 
| ſuſpect our later improvements in anatomy and knowledge of the 
auimal æconomy will retain here a continuation of veſſels, and ſupport 
ws in ſaying, that the freſh inpetus here given to the motion of the 
blood, may puſh it into the more 2umergus ſmaller veſſels, and ſo ac- 
count for this forid hue. | | 
ExchT TA [Ni , Gr.] an inſtrument with which liquors are 
dropt into the eyes, noſtrils, ears, Sc. e : 
To Exci'scLE, verb ach [of circle] to environ, to incloſe in a 
circle or ring. The peers encircling. Pope. See To IncircLE. 
Enci'xcLET [of encirele] a circle, a ring. 5 
In whole encirclets if you gaze, 
Your eyes may head a lover's maze. Sidney. 
pecially where the juncture is ſquare. b | 
Eycui'TiCs, Jab. D-, Gr. with grammarians] conjunctions, 
fo called, becauſe they caſt back the accent to the ſyllable before-go- 
ing, as que, ne, ve, in Latin, which are joined to the end of other 


words; as, indouſque, pile, difcive, trochine, quieſcit. Hor. 
if To ExncLo'ss [includo, Lat. enclorre, enclos, Fr. inchiudere, It.] 1. 


To part from things common by a fence. They who had ench/ea 
lands, ſhould lay them open. Hayward. 2. To environ, to ſhut in 
between other things. They ſhall be ſet in gold in their encle/ings. 


Exodus, 3. To include. 3 5 | 
4 ExcLo'ser [of encloſe] 1. One that encloſes or parts eommon 
I into diſtinct properties. EE EL. 
4 If God had laid all common, certamly . 
Us. Man would have been th' enclo/er ; but ſince now 
he God hath impal'd us, on the contrary 


Man breaks the fence. Herbert. +a e 
2. Any thing in which another is encloſed or included. | 


oy nero SURE Fclotizre, Fr.] 1. The act of encloſing or environing. 
6A de membranes are for the comprehenſion or encloſure of all theſe to- 
ung r. Wilkins. 2. The ſeparation of common grounds into diſtin& 
ſcab polleſions. Enchyures began to be. frequent, whereby arable lands 
Had vere turned into paſture. - Bacon. 3: The appropriation of things 
"th 8 Let no man appropriate what God hath made common, 
Ho e hath declared his diſpleaſure .againſt ſuch encloſure. Taylor. 4. 


State of being environed or ſhut up in a place. The encliſure of the 
waters within the earth. 5. Several, ground encloſed or ſeparated 
om the common, *Tis not the common but the encloſure muit make 

4p os South, 6. A place encloſed or encompaſſed with a hedge, 

wg body, and within the ſame encloſure. Addiſon. 

2 MA, Lat. [wenvoue, Gr. ] a clyſter or gliſter. 

| + ACOLA PTICE, Lat. [wxonzwhxn, Gr. ] the art of making braſs- plates, 
cutting on them the figures or letters for inſcriptions, laws, 2 . 


Excoug A, Lat. [of & and zona, Gr. the belly] the inteſtines, and 


49 wuutloever is contained in the abdomen. | 
t Em on "CO MIAST [eytwwiarn;, Gr.] a maker of encomiums, a panegy- 
jimſell, ® yy hor praiſes. The jeſuiſts are great æncomigſis of the Chi- 


Evcoura'sT1EG, or ENComia'sTICAL, 
ums, panegyrical. 
NCOMIA'ST1IC, ſud/{ 


adj. of or pertaining to en- 


a copy of verſes in praiſe of a perſon. 

NCO MIUM [encomia, t. and 95. encomium, 2 y,, Gr.] a 

a 10 Poem in commendation of a perſon, a panegyric. Men 
18 every little encomium. Government of the Tongue, 

* neo ur ass, [of en and compeſſer, Fr.] 1. To encloſe, to en- 


voke. ; 
ts 1 17 aps ng ligaments encompaſs the whole head. Wiſeman. 
to fil * *0 lt in, to environ. af 
; W and twenty thouſand of the French 
000 0 3. To % round encompaſſed and ſet upon. Shakeſpeare. 


Exc ; 
= COMPASSMENT [of encompaſs) circumlocution. his ecm 


any place. As Anſon encompaſſtd the Hamm, b 
of queſtion. Shate/eare. 


has ſpirits or demons at his command, one who has the power of _. 


counter. Shakeſpeare. 


Excuave' {with heralds) where one thing is let into another; eſ- 


the ſpace comprehended within certain limits. To live all 


END 
- _ Excors' [, Gr.] an inciſion, cut, or gau. 9 

Exce'xE, adv. Fr. again, once more: ok uſed at public 
ſhews, when any performer is deſired by the audience to d the ſubs 
thing over again. x; Fo i 
To the ſame notes thy ſons ſhall hum or ſnore, 

And all thy yawning daughters cry encore. Pope: 

To Encov'xTee, verb adh. [encontrer, Fr. incontrare, It. enrenträr 
and rencontray, Sp.] 1. To meet, to engage in fighting. They 
encounter d their enemies. Kno/les. 2. To meet face to face. I will 
encounter darkneſs as a bride. Shakeſpeare. 3. To meet with mu- 
tual kindneſs, They encounter thee with their hearts thanks, Shakes 
Jpeare. 4. To attack, to meet in the front. Which way ſoever 
we turn, we are encounter d with clear evidences. Tillotſon. 5. TO 
oppoſe, to oppugn. Jurors are not to believe two witneſſes, if the 
probability of the fact encounters them, Hale: 6. To meet by acci- 
dent. I am moſt fortunate thus to encounter you. Shakeſpeare. 0 

To EncounTas, verb neut. 1. To conſſict, to ruſh together hoſ- 
tilely. Let belief and life encounter. Shakeſpeare. 2. To engage, to 
fight. His fleet had begun to enconnter with the chriſtians. Xuolles. 

3. To meet face to face. 4. T'o come together by chance: 3 

An Encov'nTes [encontre, Fr. incontro, It, encutntro, and rencusn- 
tro, Sp.] 1. A ſingle fight, duel, conflict. Encounters twixt thyſelf 
and me. Shakeſpeare. 2. Fight, in which enemies ruſh againſt each 
other. To join their dark encounter in mid air. Milton. 3. Eager 
and warm converſation of love or anger, The inftant of our en- 

4. Accidental congreſs, ſudden meeting. T9 | 
ſhun th' encounter of the vulgar crowd. Pope. 5. Accoſting. 
would prevent the looſe encounters of laſcivious men. Shakeſpeare. 
6. Caſual incident, occaſion : this ſenſe is ſcarcely Engliſh. "Tis ne- 
eeſſary that the ſame ſpirit appear in all ſort of eacounters, Pope: 

Encou'\'rERER [of encounter! 1. Opponent, antagoniſt. Kept 
the field againſt all excaunterers. Atterbury. 2. One that loves to ac- 
coſt others; an obſolete ſenſe. Oh theſe encounterers, ſo gilt of tongue. 
Shakeſpeare, 5 | | 
To Encov'race [encourager, Fr. incoragiate, It.] 1. To animate, 
incite, or {tir up to any thing, They encourage themſelves in an evil 
matter. P/alms. 2. To give courage to, to ſupport the ſpirits, to 
embolden. I would neither encourage the rebels, nor diſcourage 
the proteſtants loyalty. X. Charles, 3. To make confident. This 
the judicious Hooker encourages me to ſay. Locke: 8 

Excou'RAGEMENT [of encourage] 1. An incitement to 
or practice. ; 1 

Such ſtrength of heart b 3 
Thy conduct and example gives nor ſmall 
Encouragement Godolphin wiſe and juſt, J. 

2. Favour, countenance, ſupport. 
of the law. | Rogers... fe ire | - 
— Encou'Racer [of encourage] one that encourages or incites, a 
favourer. A great encourager of arts. Addiſon: © . 

wrung, or ſpoil- 


Excrar'n, O. Fr: [with horſemen] a horfe wither 
ed in the withers. | | 

Encra'nium, Lat. [eyzeanc; Gr.] .the hinder part of the brain; 
the ſame as cerebellum. | 5 

EncRaT1'Tz [of eyxgaleia, Gr. continence] a ſect ſo called, from 
their making profeſſion of eontinence, and abſolutely rejeRing mar- 
nage ICE TEE 

To ExcREA“sE. See To Incatast; + 1 . 
To Excxoa eh, werb neut. [encrocher, O. Fr. accrocher, croc, Fr. 
a hook] 1. To intrench upon or uſurp. 2. To invade. 3. To 
abuſe. 4. To make invaſions on the right of another, to put a hook 
into another man's poſſeſſions to draw them away. Captains of 
countries have encroached upon the queen's freeholders. Spenſer. 5. 
To advance by degrees and ſtealth upon that to which a man has no 
right. A creeping and encroaching evil. Hooker. | 

ExnCRoA'CHER fof encroach} 1, One who encroaches, or gradu- 
ally and by ſtealth ſeizes the poſſeſſion of another. Ihe bold en- 
croachers on the deep. Swift. 2. One who makes gradual and ſlow 
advances beyond his right. | 1 w_ | + 

Encroa'CumenT [of encroach} an encroaching. —_ 

ENCcRoOACHMENT [in law] 1. An unlawful gaining upon the rights 
and poſſeſſions of another; for example, if two mens grounds lying 
together, the one preſſes too far upon the other, or if a tenant owe 
two ſhillings rent. ſervice. to the lord, and the lord takes three: So the 


any action 


Philips: 1 55 
That which has the encouragement 


Spenſers encroach'd to themſelves royal power. Cel. Men will 
make unjuſt encroachments upon him. Atrerbury, 2. Advance into 


the territories or rights of others. Excroactments on the ſea. Addi- 
ſon. n 
To Excu'mBer [encombrer, old Fr.] 1. To embarraſs, to 5 
to obſtruct. The verbal copier is encumbred with ſo many difficulties 
at once, that he can never diſentangle himſelf. Dryden. 2. To clogy 
to load. Great good, not encumber d with any notable inconvenience. 
Hoaker. 3. To load with debts; as, his eſtate is encumber'd with 
mortgages. : | act... 
Excu MBRANCE [of encumber] 1. Embarraſment, clog, load. 
Dead limbs are an emcumbrance to the body. Addiſn. 2. Excref- 
cence, uſeleſs additaments. The huge encumbrance of horrific woods. 


Thomſon. 3. Debts or burden upon an eſtate. The excambrances of a 


living. Slice. | i | 
Ency'CLiCAL, adj. [wyxvxnx@r, of Kr., Gr. a _— circular, 
ſent rbunda large country. Photius's enchyclical epiſtle. Stillingfleet. 


EncycLoP#'Dia, Lat. [encyclopadia, Lat. of u ,, of on, 
in, xuxAa®+, à circle, and wana, Gr, learning] a circle or chain of all 
ſciences and arts, a round of learning. This art may claim a place in 
the encyclopedia. Arbutbnot. . 0 

Exc YcLor E' Dv, /ubft. the ſame with EncycLoypabra. We cannot 
attain any ſingle ſcience without the Glanville.  . PE 

Ency'sTED, adj. [xv5i5, Gr.] encloſed in a cyſt or bag. Enyfted 
oem 2 their names from a cyſt or bag in which they are con- 
tain'd. NY 

Env [end, Sax; eynde, Du. ende, Ger. and Dan. enda, Su.] 1. 
The laſt part of a thing, the concluſion; as, the end of a chapter or 
ſermon, 2. The extremity of any thing 1 The 
end of the rod. 1 Samwe/;, 3. Purpoſe, intention. 9 attribute _ 
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any aſſignable duration. 


END 


to the fame falſe ed of intention. Addiſon," 4. The laſt particle of — EN/DLE49LY, adv. [of ena] 1. Inceſſantl perpetu F 

4 ASE SLY. importunately and exdle/cly — its aſſaults. ray of Pin? 4 w 

e might feat that virtue, ſince ſho fell out termination of length. - BE * "Ti 
E'nDLEssNEgss [of _— 1. Endleſs duration. 


So low as woman, ſhould be near her end. Donne. 


5. The conclufion or ceflation of any action. Jacob had made an being round without an e 
E'nDLONG, adv. [of end and bang] in a ſtraig 


end of commanding his ſons. Genet. 


6. Ultimate ſtate, final doom. 7. Final determination, the reſult of ring at full ſpeed ran endlong on. Dryder. 
dellberation. My guilt be on my head, and there's an end. Shake- E'NDMosr, adj. [of end and 7 remoteſt, being at the ß. 

ſpeare. 8. The Jpoint beyond Which no progreſſion can be made. end, with the end foremoſt. 12 dhe Further 
Are at their wits end. P/alms. q. Death, fate. To write the life Ex Do erRINATED Cendhcrine, Fr.] inſtructed. 
* 4nd the end of George Villers. Worton. 10. Abolition, total lofs. Envo'sss [in heraldry] is an ordinary, containing an ei th 
There would be an end of all civil government. Locke. 11. Cauſe of a pale; ſome ſay that it ſhews, that the ſame'coat has 

1 coats, and afterwards joined together, in one eſcutcheon, for 
myſtery of arms, as in the eſcutcheon he bears azure en endorſ 
ft N ar. 


of death, deſtroy er. |: 
Award 


Either of you to be the other's end. Shakeſpeare. 


12. Conſequence, event. . To Enporss, verb ad, [endeſſer, Fr. endoſear, Port. of e NET 
O that a man might know | fm, Lat. the back] 1. To write on the backſide of a" bill. 05 de. 
The end of this day's buſineſs ere it come. Shakeſpeare. writings, to ſuperſcribe. Look on the backſide of the record * 


13. Fragment, broken piece. Old odd ends ſtol'n forth of holy law ſaligne, and there you ſhall find it endorſed. Bacon. 2. To 
writ. Shakeſpeare. 14. hing intended, final deſign. One and the on the back. Elephants exdors'd with towers. Milton. Ie 
ſame thing to ſerve commodiouſly for divers ends. Hooker, 15. An  -Envo'rsep [in heraldry] is when two lions are borne in an eſt 
Exp [probably corrupted from on end] upright, erect; as, his hair cheon rampant, and turning their backs to each other. 3% 
ſtands an end. 16. [An End has a ſignification in low language not Enporstmtnt ſendgſſement, Fr.] 1. A writing on the backſide 
eaſily explained; as, moſt an end, commonly; perhaps properly on a bill, a ſuperſcription. 2. Ratification. * | 0 


end at the concluſion; or corrupted from ſome old word not eaſily reco- 


verable. Johnſon] 


In the Exp things will wend. 


don't go to their mind. 


From the beginning to the Exp. intend to endow. Addiſon. 3. To enrich with any excellence, The 
Lat. 4b ow uſque ad mala. (From the egg to the apples.) That is, moſt richly endowwed by nature. Addifon. 4. To be the fortune of any 


from the beginning of the feaſt to the end. The ancients uſually be- one, 


ginning their meals with eggs, and ending with apples. Is do not think rn hg | 
To make both Exps meet, or to ſpend juſt one's income, neither more So fair an outward, and ſuch ſtuff within, 

nor leſs. Ends a man but him. Shakeſpeare, | 
To have the better Env of the Staff, i. e. to have the advantage.  Expo'wmenT [of endow] natural gift or quality. Great ens. 


Exp for End [a ſea phraſe] when a rope runs all out of the pully, ments are not ſuffered to lie idle. A4ai/on. 

. ExpowmENT [in law] 1. The giving or aſſuring a dower to aw, 
To Exp, verb af. ſendian, Sax. enden, Ger. enda, Su. eynden, man. 2. The ſetting forth or ſerving of: a ſufficient portion for à viey 
Du.] 1. To conclude, to finiſh. That expenſive war is not yet end- toward his perpetual maintenance, when the benefice is appropriate, 


or off the block, or what it is wound upon. 


ed. Smalridge. 2. To put to death, to deſtroy. This ſword hath A cha 
ended him. 'Shakepeare. Fo = ſow 


F'npaBLE fof end] that may be ended. 


of charity which exdear each other. Taylor. 
Exp PAT RM ENT [of endear] 1. Ihe cauſe. of love, means by 


which any thing is endear'd. Her firſt endearments.twining round the To Exp“ verb ad. [ endurer, Fr. of duro, Lat.] to ſuffer or d. 
| ſoul. Thomſon. 2. The Rate of being loved. The great cauſe of its dergo, | 
.  endearment, South. 3 | 1 . 1 So 1 

To Ex DEA“ VO, verb ac. [of en and dewoir, Fr.] to attempt to 125 _ everlaſting life. St. Jobn. 2. To brook; to bear. The 
e f could ha 5 

To prayer, repentance, and obedience due, | them. Dates. + | . 
5 Enpu'rER [of endure] 1. One that can bear or endure, a ſuflaine, 


do any thing according to one's ability. 


Tho' but endeavour'd with fincere intent, 
Mine ear ſhall not be flow. Milton. 


figure, having eleven ſides and angles. 
 Eſnprrxas [esdeigig, Gr.] a ſhewing or declarin 


what is to be done in order to the cure. 


Enfranchiſing and endenizing ſtrange words. Camden. 


an 


a man for perjury. | 


E'nDive, Fr. [endivia, It.] The ſame as ſuccory ; there is the 
white, the green, and the curled ſort, Mortimer. 


E'xpLess [of endlepye, Sax.] 1. Without end or,concluſion. No- 4. One chat diſlikes. An enemy to truth. Locke. 5. (Among e! 
thing was more endigſi than comparing eminent writers by an oppoſi- the fiend, the devil, Defend us from the danger of the cen). 1 
tion of particular paſſages. Pope. 2. Infinite in longitudinal extent. mon Prayer. a 35 


An endleſs proſpect. Tillotſn. 3. Infinite in duration, tual. 
The church's care for the” endleſs of her children. FO ary ay 
Inceſlant, continual. Erdle/s praiſe. Shakeſpeare. - 


Th' indor/ement of ſupreme delight, * 

Writ by a friend, and with his blood. Herz'ert. 

Stay'ſ thou to vex me here? ph : To Expo] [indoto, Lat. endouairer, of en and dover, Fr. to ic 

Slave, that ſtill an end, turns me to ſhame. Shakeſpeare. ture or make a, ſettlement] 1. To beſtow a dower, to enrich ry 

e i : He ſhall ſurely endow her to be his wife. Exodus. 2. Marriage por 

A ſaying people are apt to comfort themſelves with, when things tion, to ſettle rents and revenues of the maintenance of a A 
| | . alms-houſes, Qc. to ſupply with external goods. An alms-houſ | 


a | for any uſe. | 

To Exp, verb neat. 1. To be finiſhed, to be brought to an end. ENDOWMENT, de la plus belle parte [a law phraſe] uſed when f 
The long labours of your voyage end. Dryden. 2. To-ceaſe, to fail, man dying poſſeſſed of ſome lands held in knight's ſervice, and other 

to be terminated. Our laughing commonly ends in a deep ligh. 7 ler. in ſoccage, the widow has her dower out of the ſoccage lands, ashe. 


. ing Ja plus belle parte, Fr. i. e. the beſt. * 
IO EnDa'MMace . [endammager, Fr.] to do damage, to hurt, to Io Ex DV'E [of endoxer, Fr. endiro, Lat.] 1. To qualify, ſopph 
prejudice. The removal of the one ſhould endamage the other. Hooker. or furniſh with intellectual powers. Endue them with thy Holy dp. 
Io Enpa'ncR, verb af. [of danger] 1. To put into hazard, to rit. Common Prayer. 2. In the following paſſage it ſeems incorre(tly 
bring into peril. Every thing that can deſtroy his being or enanger printed for exdow. God hath endued me with a good dowry. Gene. 
his happineſs. Tillotſon. 2. To incur the danger of, to hazard. He Expv'sAxc [of endure] 1. Continuance, laſtingneſs, +Other 
that turneth the humours back, endangereth malign ulcers. Bacon. more late and of leſs endurance. Spenſer. 2. Patience, ſufferance, a 
To Enpe'ar [of en and dear, probably of dynen, Sax. to account of ſupporting. Their patience and exdurance of all evils. Temple. ; 
dear to himſelf] to engage a perſon's affections to one. Inſtances Delay, procraſtination. Obſolete. , 06518 


| FT Endurers of cold. Spenſer." 2. Continuer, laſter. * Y 
To EnDEAvouR, werb neut. to work for a certain end. Our coun- E'nywist, adv." [of end and wiſe] on end, erectly. Cabbins male 
try clergy would endeavour after a handſome elocution. Aadiſon. of poles ſet endwwiſe. Ray. 0 WES . 
5 Eu pFA vou [from the verb] labour directed to ſome certain end. Jg man knoweth bettet what is good than he who Hath xxDuREd 
Conſtant endeavours after felicity. Locke. 5 „„ 5 . V 10 
EN DEA VOURER [of endeaweur] one who endeavoùrs or labours to a They who live in an uninterrupted courſe of health, or any oll 
certain purpoſe. He appears an humble endeavourer. Rymer. happineſs; are not ſo ſenſible of what they enjoy, as one who base: 
Ex DCA [erde of wee and yore, Gr. a corner] a plain perienc'd the contrary, according to another ſaying. No one knowill 
value of heath but he aue wants it. , N oe 
| | 7 — | Exp v io, according to the poets, the ſon of Æthlius and grand- 
Enverx1s ,[with phyſicians] an indication of diſeaſes, ſhewing ſon of Jupiter, who having taken him up to heaven, he attempted 
violate the chaſtity of Juno, whereupon 3 caſt him into a pepe 
= Enve/mic, Enpe'mial, or Exve'mical Diſfempers [of « and dun- tual ſleep, or, as others write, for 30 years. Diana became ent. 
,, Gr. the body] are ſuch as affect a great many in the ſame coun- mour'd with him, and hid him from the ſight of Jupiter in a care o 
try, the cauſe being peculiar to the country where it reigns. An exde- Latmos; and not being able to enjoy him by day, quitted hearet 
mical diſeaſe is what is common to the people of a country. Arbuthnot. a-nights, and had many children by him. IF this cia be receir 
To Enve'nize, verb act. [of deniuen] to enfranchiſe, to make free. what becomes of lord Herbert's remark, that Diana was rekoned tit 
| chaſteſt of all the deities ? e ee eY 
To Envz'w [in falconry] is ſaid of a hawk, when ſhe ſo digeſts 'Fhe moral of this fable ſeems to be, that Endymion very muck 
| her meat, that ſhe not only diſcharges her gorge of it; but alſocleanſes ſtudied the motions of the moon, and for that end was wont t6 ju: 
her pannel. | the nights in retired places in mount Latmos, that he might behold het 
__  ToEnvi'er, or Tolnp're, verb ad. [of enditer, Fr. of dictum, Lat.) with leſs interruption. To him is attributed the finding out of the 
1. To compoſe, pen, or diftate the matter, of a letter or any other wri- courſe of the moon. | — 7 
ting. Learned Greece her uſeful rules indites. Pope. 2. To charge To E'xngcare, verb act. [encco, Lat.] to kill, to deftroy. Son 
y man by a written accuſation before a court of juſtice ; as, to endite plagues enecate in two or three hours. Harvey. | 
. 8 NEC AT ED, part. paſ. [ entcatus, Lat.] killed. 
Ex Di'eruExr, or ExDTI“TEURNT {of endite] is much the ſame in Ex EMA [weauu, Of win, Gr. to ſend] a. clyſter. 
common law, as acciſſatis is in the civil. An accuſation for ſome offence E'nzmy [ennemi, Fr. inimico, It. enemigo, Sp. of inimicus, Lat.) . 
exhibited unto jurors, and by their verdict found and preſented to be A public foe. The en thinks of raiſing threeſcore thouſand nel. 
true, before an officer can have power to puniſh the ſame. Cowe/l, We Jddijen. 2. A private opponent, an antagoniſt. 3. Any. who l. 
never draw any endici ment againſt them. Hooker, See InvicTmenr. gards another with malevolence, not a friend, 4 


4+ Sp. Qui in ha criados, ba enemigoes ne eſcuſd dos. =_ 


E NE 


2. | 
Endlefſneſs of the gebe Pan of 
© Une. Then fy. 


| wilt 1 build with large endowment. Dryden. z. Wealth by, 


ve heard you Ws „ 
Without endurance further. Shateſpeare. 


fupport. Leſs enduring of preſſure. Bacon. 
NDURE, verb neut. 1. To laſt, to remain. Meat which a. 


dly endure the Crown of England ſhould have any power * 


Kent in diſguiſe 
Follow'd his exemy King. Shakeſpeare. 


. "He who has ſervants is ſure of ENEMIES. 


r 


| portunity of pilferin 


ha 1 is ſure of having thoſe about him, who will take every op- 
ro: and pillaging him. 
/4THIUS, or NE'NTHSEIR, a Certain deity of the Phœnicians. 
2 Or Ex TORBMA, Lat. [ evgopnpa 
"ole contents of the urine which float about in the middle, re- 
u a 


ſembling a clou 


; , , % 
* , F "A 
FnEeRGE TIC) or ENERGE'TICAL, adj; [energique, Fr. energico, It. ener 


, Lat. y Gr.] 1. Forcible, efficacious, vigorous. 2. 
He Sr uit 


dies or partic les. | 4 
of — 8 aLNEss [of energetical] energy. 


/ Dæmoniaci, Gr. of Lat. men poſſeſſed with unclean 
runs Thee were renged by themſelves in the PRIMITIVE church, 
L erdingly one part of the public ſervice was peculiarly adapted 

— as appears from the 8th book of the Apoſtolical Conflitntions ; 


and where (by the wy is preſerved that noble fragment of antiquity, 


an an addreſs to t Son of Gop (in whoſe name their cure was 
gh ed) and drawn up in terms »/t frongly expreſſive of his Divi- 
Y; and which is the more worthy of our notice, as it is one part 
"that kturgy, which from the beginning to the end does moſt uni- 
formly maintain the ABSOLUTE SUPREMACY and unlimited authority 
of the ov GOD and FarTatr of all. See Derry, APOSTOLICAL 
ConsTITUTIONS, and PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY compar'd. | 
ExXERGUMENUS3 Lat. [with divines] a term uſed to ſignify a perſon 
elled with the devil or an evil ſpirit. : 
ENERGY [energie, Fr. ener gia, It. Sp. and Lat. bye p, Gr.] 1. 
Eficacy, force, influence. An omnipotent as well as eternal energy. 
Grew. 2. Power not exerted into act. They are not effective of any 
thing but are merely energies. Bacon. 3. Faculty, operation. Powers 
and onergits that we feel in our minds. Bentley. 4. Strength of ex- 
expreſſion, ſpirit, life. Animated by elocution, it requires a greater 
life and energy. Holder. | F.3 


Exexcy \[ with phyſicians] a ſtirring about, or operation of the 


animal ſpirits, 


Bxercy [with rhetoricians] a figure wherein great force of ex- 


reſſion is uſed. we; | | ; 
To Exz'rvaTE [enerver,"Fr. ſnervare, It. enervar, Sp. enervatum, 
ſup, of enervo, Lat.] to ſpoil or take away the force of the nerves and 
fnews, to make feeble, to take away vigour of body or mind. Sheep- 
th ſoftneſs enerwvates thoſe who are bred like fondlings. Locle. 
EE KVATED MESS [of enervate] enfeebledneſs. ä 


Exzgva'T10N, Lat. the act of weakening or enfeebling, the i” 


of being weakened, effeminacy. | 
ExzrvaTion [with ſurgeons] a weakneſs about the nerves and ten- 
Cons. | . EY, DO: 8775 N 
To ENE“RKVE, verb act. [enervo, Lat.] to weaken, to cruſh, To 
folve and enerwe their force. Digby. ; 


Exz'svity [enervitas, Lat.] weakneſs of the nerves, &c. 


E'xeya [in the practice of Scotland} the principal part of an inhe- 


ritance, which deſcends to the eldeſt ſon. 


To Exra'misH, verb ad. [of famiſh] to ſtarve, to kill with hun- 


bene Perdues, Fr. [loſt children] the ſoldiers who march at the 
head of a body of forces, appointed to ſuſtain them, in order to make 
an attack, begin an aſſault, Qc. 


of ftrength. To enfeeb/e their underftandings. Taylor, * _ 

To ExrE Or; verb ad. ¶ feoffamentum, low Lat. in law] to inveſt 
with dignities or poſſeſſions. If the. eldeſt fan igfee the ſecond, re- 
— — e, and then the ſecond ſon dies without iſſue, it will de- 


' ſcend to the eldeſt as heir. Hale. . 


Inez'orrment [of enfeoff] 1. The act of enfeoffing, 2. The in- 
ſrument or the deed whereby one is inveſted with poſſeſſions. 


To ExrE“T TER, verb a. [of fetter] to bind in fetters, to enchain. 


His foul is fo enfetter d to her love. Shakeſpeare. | 
\. Exrieup, a, market town of Middleſex, 11 mites from London. 


Bi called in fopie, old records, Enfen, or Infer, from the fenny foil 
adjacent; but this, has been ſo drained ſince, that, except the part cal- 
ed Enhield-Waſh, it is now become good lande. 


of ſeveral things diſpoſed as it were in the ſame thread or line. 


Ec. 2. A train of diſcourſe. © R | 
' - EnyiLape, Fr. [in the military art] the ſituation of a poſt that can 


means is render'd almoſt defenceleſs. , 


To EnriLavs, werb act. [from the noun; enfler, Fr.] to ſcour or 
2 with the cannon a whole right line at once, to pierce in a ſtraight 


"faded by the Spaniſh cannon. Expedition to Carthagena. 
To Ener'x, werb ad. [of fire] to ſet on fire, to kindle. 
So hard thoſe hegvenly beauties be efr'd. Spenſer. 
90 NFILE', Fr. [in fortification] the curtain or rampart that is to 
ep the whole length of it with the cannon. 


hd, Euro ROK, verb act. [enforcer, Fr.] 1. To conſtrain or force 
hs: bogs, A juſt diſdain did move and almoſt exforce her to ſend 
at m1 


** ghty. army. Davies. 2. To ſtrengthen, to invigorate. 
Peifer. 4. To put in act by violence. * 
ker away as ſwift as ſtones . 

A Enforced from the old Aſlyrian ſlings. Shakeſpeare. | 
A 0 urge on, to animate. Rage enforced my flight. Spenſer. 6. 
aue Be With energy. He prevail'd with him by enforcing the ill con- 
"gy Clarendon. 5, To preſs with a ch a ſenſe little uſed. 

* him with his envy to the people. Sli. b 
Reaſon eg. verb neut. to prove, to ſhew beyond contradiction. 


the 8 may eyforce that the law of God doth enjoin 
fire, M; "nn th power, firength. A petty enterprize of {inal FR 
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, of aupew, Gr. to lift H 


To ExrzBBLE [of elle, or affoiblie, Fr.] to weaken, to deprive 


Exe1Lape [of en, and f/um, Lat. a thread] a ſeries or continuation 


ExeiLa'pe, Fr. [in architecture] 1. A noble row of rooms, doors, 


liſcover and ſeour all the length of a ſtraight line; which by that 


ne, The avennes being cut through the wood in right lines, were 


0 make or gain by force. The idle ſtroke exforcing furious way. 


ENG 


Enro'rctbLy, a. [of enforce] by violence, not voluntarily. 

Thou doſt it enforcedly. Shakeſpeare. «» *% | 

Enro'RcEMENT [of enforce} 1. An act of violence, force offered. 

e that contendeth againſt theſe enforcements, may eaſily maſter them. 

Rgleigh,. 2. That which gives force to a law, ſanction. The exforce- 

ments of his law. Loeke. 3. Motive of conviction, urgent evidence. 

The deſcent of God himſelf was an enforcement beyond all. Hammond. 
4- Preſſing exigence. Th «3 

'The leiſure and enforcement of the time 

. Forbids to dwell on. Shakeſpeare. F 

Ex ron cER [of force] one who compels or effects by violence. 
The violent exforcer of the firſt motion. Hammond. 

EnFou'LDRED, adj. .{ foudre, Fr.] mixt with lightning. 

Foul enfbuldred ſmoke and flaſhing fire. Spenſer. 

To ExraA v HSE fof affranchir, k. 1. To make a perſon a free- 
man or a free denizen; to incorporate him into a ſociety or bod 
politic, to endenizen. Theſe words have been enfranchiſad amongſt 
us. Watts. 2. To admit to the privileges of a freeman. The Iriſhr 
enfranchiſed by ſpecial charters. Dawies. 3. To ſet free from ſervi- 


tude. Slaves, unleſs enfranchi/ed by their” maſters. Temple. 4. To 


free from cuſtody. 
She hath erfranchis'd them 1 | 
Upon ſome other pawn for fealty: Shakeſpeare, * 
ExFRA'NCHISEMENT | affranchifſement, Fr.] 1. The act of making 


free or incorporating, inveltiture into the privileges of a denizen. 


To be | 
| Enfranchiſement immediate on his knees. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Releaſe from priſon or ſlavery. | 
Never did captive with a freer heart 
Caſt off his chains of bondage, and embrace 
His golden uncontroul'd enfranchiſement. Shakeſpeare, 
To Enca'cs, verb act. [engager, Fr.] 1. To draw in, to gain by 
pleaſing means. To every duty he could minds engage. Waller. 2. 
To mortgage or impawn, to ſtake. p | 
= hey moſt perfidiouſly condemn | | 
Thoſe that engag'd their lives for them: Hudibras. 


3. To make liable for a debt to a creditor. I have ergag'd myſelf to a 


dear friend. Shakeſpeare. 4. To enliſt, to bring into a party. In- 


tereſt engageth them againſt it. Tillot/or. 5. To embark in an affair. 


So far had we engag'd ourſelves. Sidney. 6. To unite; to make adhe- 
rent. This good nature engages every body to him. Addiſon. 7. To 


bind by any appointment or contract. Without declining any expence 


to which we had engaged ourſelves. Addiſon. 8. To ſeize by the at- 
tention. 9. To employ, to hold in buſineſs; | 

Blood and rage 
With princes and their people did engage; 


Dryden. 


10. To encounter, to fight. The rebel knave who dares his prince 


engage. Pope. | | . 
To Excace, verb neut. 1. To conflict, to fight. Sent with a body 


to meet and engage with it. Clarendon. 2. To embark in any buſi. 
| neſs, to enliſt in any party. n | | 


++ 


Tis not indeed my talent to engage 

In lofty trifles. Dryden. . 885 

Exca'cemenr engagement, Fr.] 1. The act of engaging, impawning, 
or making liable to a debt, 2. Obligation by contract. We have ex- 
ceeded our engagements. Atterbury. 3. Adherence to a party, partiality. 
Impartially and without engagement to examine. Swift. 4. Employ- 
ment of the attention. Too long engagement in play. Rogers. 5, A 
fight, combat, conflict. Hot engagement with the Moors. Dryden. 
6. Obligation, motive. The greateſt engagement not to forfeit an op- 
portunity. Hammond. | . FR . 

To Exca'or, verb a. [of gael] to confine. Within my mouth 

you have engao/'d my tongue. Shakeſpeare. | 


To ExGAARISON, verb a8. [of garriſon] to protect by a garriſon. | 


Neptune doth engarriſen her ſtrongly. Howwel. 


ENncasSTRY'MYTHos [of , in, x&51p, the belly, and Ave, Gr. a 


word] one who emits ſounds like the voice of one ſpeaking out of the 


ſtomach or belly, without uſing the organs of ſpeech, ſuch as authors 
relate was the manner of the Pythian propheteſs. : 

To ExcE'NDER, verb ad. ſengendrer, Fr. ingenerare; It. engendrar, 
Sp.] 1. To beget between different ſexes. This baſtard love is en- 


gendered between luſt and idleneſs. Sidney. 2. To produce, to form. 


Engendreſt the black toad and adder blue. Shakeſpeare. 3. To ex- 
cite, to cauſe. It engenders thoughts. Aaddiſon. 4. To bring forth. 
Vice engenders ſhame. Prior. + | MY; | 

To Encexper, verb nent. to be cauſed or produced: Storms 
engender there. Dryden. 


E'ncine [ergin, Fr. ingegnd, It. ingemo, Sp.] 1. Any mechanic in- 


ſtrument, in which various movements. and parts concur to produce 
any conſiderable effect, which cannot be fo eaſily and expeditiouſly 
performed by the bare uſe of mens hands; as raiſing heavy weights, 
water, quenching fires, Ec. 2. A military machine. f This our engine 
towers that overthrows. Fairfax. 3. Any inſtrument in general. The 


arrow and the gun, with many terrible engines of death. Raleigh. 4+ 


Any inſtrument to throw water on burning houſes. 
Some cut the Pipes, and ſome the engines play. Dryden. 
5. Any means uſed to bring a thing to pafds or to effect; uſually in an 
ill ſenſe. The devil with all his engines violently oppoſeth. Duppa. 
6. An agent for another ; in contempt. | „ 
hey had th' eſpecial engines | 
© His fortune up. Shakeſpeare. 


n, to rear | 
Excine for driving Piles, the moſt common and ſimple engine of 


this kind, as repreſented in plate VI. fig. 7. conſiſts of the cill 


K J, and the frame PL, on which are fixed, the upright pieces LH 

d LG, ſupported by the fide braces CC, and the hind brace P E, 
(which has pins on it to make it ſerve as a ladder) and held together by 
a ſquare ye ED. The rammer A, being a very heavy piece of 


wood, or iron, ſlides up and down between the cheeks or upright 
pieces LH, LG, and is drawn up by means of its hook B, with two 
ropes HO, GO, having each five ſmaller ropes with handles at NN,. 
for ten men to pull up the rammer to a certain height (the great 
ropes running over two pullies or rollers on the iron pin HG) and 
then let it fall again all at * the head of che pile at M. to 
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drive it into the ground. Now, ſuppoſe the rammer A weighs g0olb. 
and falls the height of one foot, it will fall that height in a quarter 
of a ſecond, and conſequently have a velocity able to _ it uni- 
formly two feet in the ſame time, that is, at che rate of eight feet in 


a ſecond, at the very inſtant it ſtrikes the pile M. Therefore, mea- 


ſuring the maſs by the velocity, vi, 500-8, we ſhall have 4000 
for the momentum of the rammer with ſuch a fall. See the article 
DesctwnT. But if the rammer be raiſed up to the height of four feet, 
it will fall that height in half a ſecond, and have, at the time of per- 


\ cuſſion, a velocity to carry it eight feet in half a ſecond, without any 


farther help from gravity, ſo that we muſt now multiply 16 feet (the 
preſent velocity, fince it goes at the rate of 16 feet in a ſecond) by 
500, the maſs of the rammer, which will give us a double momen- 
tum, wherewith it will ſtrike the pile in this laſt caſe: for 500 16 
=8000. If we conſider any other height from which the rammer 
falls (for one may employ a capſtan, windlaſs, or pullies, to raiſe it to 
a very great height) the momentum with which it ſtrikes the pile 
73 always be as the ſquare root of the height from which the rammer 
ell. | | | | 5 

If a pile is to be driven obliquely, the engine muſt be ſet ſo that 


the cheeks may have the ſame obliquity, and the blow will fall be 


perpendicular to the head of the pile; but then the force of the blow 
muſt not be eſtimated from the length, but from the height of the 
deſcent, in the manner already ſhewn. | | 
My. Valoue's Encine for driving Piles, uſed at the new bridge of 
Weſtminſter, is conſtrued as follows. A (plate VI. fig. 10.) is the 
great ſhaft, on which 7 the great wheel and drum: B, the great 
wheel with cogs, that turns a trundle head with a fly, to prevent the 
horſe's falling when the ram is diſcharged; C, the drum, on which 
the great rope is wound; D, the follower (with a roller at one cor- 
ner) in which are contained the tongs, to take hold of the ram, and 


are faſtened to the other end of the great rope, which paſſes over the 


pulley, near the upper end of the guides between which the ram falls; 
„the inclined planes, which ſerve to open the tongs, and diſcharge 
the ram; F, the ſpiral barrel that is fixed to the dram, on which 1s 
wound a rope with a counterpoiſe, to hinder the follower from acce- 
lerating, when it falls down to take up the ram; G, the great bolt 
which locks the drum to the great wheel ; H, the ſmall lever, which 
has a weight fixed at one end, paſſes through the great ſhaft below 
the great wheel, and always aa, to puſh the great bolt upwards, 
and Tock the drum to the great wheel; I, the eng bar, which 


| paſſes through the hollow axis of the great ſhaft, bears upon the 
ſmall lever, and has near the upper end a catch by which the crooked 


lever keeps it down; K, the great lever, which preſſes down the 
forcing bar, and diſcharges the great bolt at the time the Jong end is 
lifted up by the follower; L, the crooked lever, one end of which 
has a roller, that is preſſed upon by the great rope, the other end 
bears upon the catch of the forcing * during the time the follower 
is deſcending; M. the ſpring that preſſes againſt the crooked lever, 
and diſcharges it from the catch of th forcing bar as ſoon as the great 
rope ſlackens, and gives liberty to the ſmall lever to puſh up the 


bolt. 


By the horſe's going round, the great rope is wound about the 
drum, and the ram is drawn up, till the tongs come between the 
inclined planes, where they are opened, and the ram is diſcharged. 

Immediately after the ram is diſcharged, the roller, which is at one 
end of the follower, takes hold of the rope that is faſtened to the long 
end of the great lever, and lifts it up; the other end preſſes down the 


forcing bar, unlocks the drum, and the follower comes down by its 


own weight. 3 | ; | 
As ſoon as the follower touches the ram, the great rope ſlackens, 
and the ſpring, M, diſcharges the crooked lever from the catch of 
the forcing bar, and gives liberty to the ſmall lever to puſh up the 
eat bolt, and to lock the drum to the great Wheel, and the ram is 
rawn up again as before. 5 | ' 
Steam-ExNoIxE, a machine to raiſe water by fire, or rather by the 
force of water turned into ſteam. ; BL Hg of 
The following is a deſcription of this engine in its firſt ſtate, and 
original ſimplicity. A B C (plate VI. fig. 11) is a copper-veſlel, 
partly filled with water to DE, which, - being ſet over a fire and made 
to boil, will fill the upper part D BE with an elaſtic vapour, the 
ſufficient ſtrength whereof is known by its forcing open a valve at e: 
this heated eſtaſtic ſteam is, by turning a cock at F, let into the bar- 
rel ab cd, where, by its elaſtic force, it raiſes the piſton G, which 


drives the air above it through a proper clack at the top. After this, 


that the piſton may by its weight deſcend, a little cold water from 
the ciſtern fg hi, is let in at the bottom by turning a cock at 4, 
which, in form of a jet, condenſes the hot ſteam in the barrel into 
1 3000 times leſs ue than before it took up, which makes a ſuffi- 
cient vacuum for the piſton to deſcend in. The piſton G, and lever 
H I being thus put in motion, do accordingly raiſe and depreſs the 
piſton K in the barrel of the foxcing pump»L M, on the other fide; 
which, by the pipe N, draws the water from the depth W, and forces 
hd and ſpout through the tube O, continued to any height at 
pleaſure, 


Thus is the ſteam-engine a very ſimple and plain machine, where 


above the hundredth part of 


a very powerful ſtroke ſor»working of pumps is performed by only 
turning two cocks alternately"; and yet a perſon who knows nothing 
of «it, would imagine it to be very complex, by the number of parts 
that offer themſelves to view. But here we muſt diſtinguiſh between 
what performs the material operations of the engine, and what ſerves 
for conveniency and the juſt e of the ſaid operations; for not 
the power of this engine is employed to 

2 the cocks and regulate all the motions, as will appear from what 
ows. | . 
The ſtructure of the ſteam- engine, as uſed at preſent, is repre- 
ſented in plate VI. hg. 10, . we are to obſerve. 1. 
That there may be always water in the ciſtern g, to inject into the 
ſteam to condenſe it, there is an arch x, fixed near the arch H, at 
the pump end, from whence another pump rod 4, with its piſton, 
draws water from a ſmall ciſtern near the mouth of the pit, ſupplied 
from the water raiſed at p, and forces it up the pipe wav, to — 
the injefting ciſtern g, always full. 2. As the piſton C, which 
moves up and down the cylinder, ought to be air-tight, a ring of 


. Ld 

1 * 
= 
>, 


always to keep the ſurface of water to its due height. 5. As 14 


empty. 6. Leſt the ſteam ſhould grow too ſtrong for the boiler, and 


above three feet, and 33 feet of water is 2g of the preſſure of air; if 


2 
* 4 g x 
pi & . 8 


leather, or a plece of match, which lies upon its circumfer 

to the inſide a. cylinder, muſt be os mk _ — . 
water; this is ſupplied from the injecting ciſtern by a {mall pi 
always running down upon the \ * in a very ſmall mn 8 
if the work be well performed. L, is a leaden cup, whoſe © mop 7, 
hold the water that lies on the piſton, leſt it ſhould flow over 15 
the piſton is arrived at its greateſt height in the cylinder at W 
which time if the cup is too full, the water will, zun down the * 
L V, into the waſte-well at V. 3. As the water, in che boils. vr 
muſt waſte by degrees, as it is conſtantly producing team, mi 
ſteam continually let out for working the engine, there ought to he 
a conſtant ſupply of the water to boil ; this is performed by mean 
the pipe F /, about three feet long, going down a foot under 8 
face of the water in the boiler, with a funnel F, at to , 0 
open, and ſupplied by the pipe W, with water from the top of Kh 
ciſtern, which has the advantage of being always warm, and "by 
fore, not apt to check the boiling of the water in the copper. 4 Tha 
the boiler may not have the ſurface of the water too low (Which voll 
endanger burſting) or too high (which would not leave room enough 
for ſteam) there are two guage-pipes at G, one going a little belo 
the ſurface of the water When at a proper height, and the other tang 
ing a little above it ; when every wry is right, the ſtop-cock of the 
ſhorter-pipe being opened, gives only ſteam, and that of the long one 
water; but if otherwiſe, both cocks will give ſteam when the ſurface i 
too low, and both give water when it is too high; and hence the 
cock which feeds the boiler at F, may be opened to ſuch a degree 2 


water is injefted into the cylinder at every ſtroke, and as that way - 
might in time fill the cylinder, and hinder the operation of the engine 
there is a pipe coming from the bottom of the cylinder, exlle4 
the eduction pipe, through which the water that has been injectel 
comes down every time the ſteam is let into the cylinder, This edue. 
tion pipe goes an inch or two under water in the waſte well, and 
having its end turned up, is ſhut with a valve to keep out the aj 
from preſſing up the pipe, but permitting the injected air, coming the 
other way, to be diſcharged by which means the cylinder is kept 


burſt it, there is a valve fixed at & with a perpendicular wire ſtanding 
up from the middle of it, to put weights of lead upon, by which w 
examine the ſtrength of the ſteam puſhing againſt it from within, 
Thus the ſteam is known to be as ſtrong as the air, if it will raiſe 

ſo much weight on the valve as is at the rate of 15]b. to an inch 
ſquare; becauſe that is the weight of the air, nearly, on every inch 
ſquare. When the ſteam becomes ftronger than what is required, it 
will lift up the valve and go out. This valve is called the puppet. 
clack. 7. The ſteam is always in a fluctuating condition, yet new 
zz ſtronger or weaker than common air, For it has been found that 
the any will work well, when there is the weight of one pound on 
every ſquare inch of the valve 5. This ſhews that the ſteam is then 
Is Part ſtronger than the common air. Now as the heighth ofthe 
feeding pipe from the funnel F to the ſurface of the water 8 is not 


the ſteam were 1 part ſtronger than air, it would. puſh the water out 
at F; which ſince it does not do, it cannot be ftronger than air, even 
in this caſe, where the regulator being ſhut, it is moſt of all confined, 
8. When the regulator is open, the ſteam gives the piſton a puſh on 
the underſide, then occupying more ſpace, the ſteam comes to be 
ballance only for the outward air, and ſo only ſuſtains the piſton; 
but the over weight of the pump rods, at the contrary end of tle 
beam 52, draws up the piſton beyond C, as far as W. The ſean, 
then, expanded fo as to 3 all the cylinder, would not quite ſup- 
port it, if it was not for the over - weight above-mentioned. If thi 
was not true, when the end + 2 is down as low as it can go, and e 
upon the beams that bear its center, the chain L H, above the piſton, 
would grow ſlack, and the piſton might ſometimes be puſhed out of 
the cylinder, which never happens. Again, when firſt the ſteam is let 
into the cylinder, the injected water is puſhed out at the eduction pipe 
d, and is all out of the cylinder by that time the piſton is got up 
to C. If then the ſteam was ſtronger than air, it would fly out at! 
after the water, the valve Y not being loaded. If it were erat 
equal to the ſtrength of the air, it would juſt drive all the water out . 
Y, but could not follow itſelf, the preſſure being equal on each ide 
of the valve by ſuppoſition. If it be weaker than the air, it wil 
not force all the water out of the pipe 4 but the ſurface will find, 
ſuppoſe at T, where the column of water added to the ſtrength of 
the ſteam, is equal to the preſſure of tlie air. When the ſteam is 75 
weaker than the air, the height of the water is equal 32 feet 
Now fince the whole perpendicular diſtance. from 4 to V is but four | 
feet, and the ſteam is always ſyfficient to expel the water; it is pla 
it can never be more than 10 part weaker than the air, when weabel. 
9.-As there is air in all the water injected, and that air cannot 
taken out, or condenſed with the ſteam by the jet of cold water com- 
ing in at u, the whole operation would be diſturbed, and only 3 
very imperfe& vacuum made, were it not for the following con 
vance. We are to remember, that when ſteam is become as fron}, 2 
air, it is above ſixteen times rarer; ſo that air will precipitate in fe 
as quickſilver would in water. Therefore all the air excricated om 
the injected water, lies at the bottom of the cylinder over the ſurface | 
of ſo much of the injected water as is come down to dn. Now te 
is without the cylinder- at 4, a little cup with a valve, and e. 
der the valve, a pipe going laterally into the cylinder, above 16 5 
tom, to receive the air into the cup. When therefore the ſteam , 
ruſhes into the cylinder, and is a little ſtronger than the outward ait, k: 
will force the precipitated air to open the valve at 4, and mak? f 
eſcape ; but the ſteam cannot follow, becauſe it is weaker than the en 
ternal air; as the piſton by aſcending gives it room to expand. 
valve is called the ſniſting clack, from the noiſe it makes. 
 Excines's [ingenieur, Fr. ingegnare, It. ingenidro, Sp.] l. 0 Po 
ſon well ſkilled in the contrivance, building and repairing 9 - 
Se. alſo in the method of attacking and defending all forts 9 
tified places. 2. One who directs the artillery of an army. 
gineer ſignalized himſelf. Adaiſon. | u 6 
Exen EZ AT. 1. Thee art of an engineer, che act of managt fe 
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Fortification, engineery, or navigation. Milton, 2. Engines 
, artillery. F | | 
th In hollow cube X des A ; | > þ, | 
Training his dw liſh engineery. Milton. ON 
To Enci'RD, ver act. [of gird] to encircle, to encom ſs. 

, That gold muſt round engirt theſe brows of mine, Shakeſpeare. 
Euci so [1yy100% of eyyi;v, Gr. to approach] 1. A fracture of 
ve (coll whereby the bone ſinks to the inner membrane or skin of 
* b pea and preſſes upon it. GorR@vs adds, ** in this kind of 
of hve is a GREATER fragment of the bone; for if the bone is 
| 4 45 into ſeveral pieces, it is called an ecpiz/ma. 2. The name of 
: inſtrument uſed by ſurgeons in operations in ſuch caſes. 

R/NGLAND, the ſouthern diviſion of Great-Britain, ſituated in the 
Atlantic ocean, between 49? 55 and 55 55 of north latitude, and 

o eaſt and 6% welt of longitude. ET 
2 There are in England, including Wales, fifty-two counties, two 
archbiſhoprics, twenty-four biſhoprics, two univerſities, twenty-nine 
ities, upwards of eight hundred towns, and near ten thouſand pariſhes, 
0 ofed to contain about ſeven millions of people. 5 
* ENGLAND, a province in America, divided into different con- 
flitutions, and under different governors. It is fituated between 41 
and 45% north latitude, and 67 and 734 weſt longitude. 
" ExcLanTE', Fr. [in heraldry] bearing acorns, 


of 


/xcus, ſubſt. [derived from the French eng/uer, to catch with 
* 1 0 put, a bubble. Hanmer ſes it. | 
I ſpy d | 


An ancient eng/e going down the hill 
| Will ſerve 5 2 
An alteration of Theobald's for angel. | big 
Cai, reads; Peng ExcLlescy'se [old law term] 
the being an Engliſhman, and anciently uſed in oppoſition to Franci- 
gena, which was uſed to fignify any foreigner, 2 R's is 
F'xcLisH, adj. [enxlep, Sax.] of or pertaining to England; 
hence Eng/4/þ.is the language of England. A poor pennyworth in the 
engliſh. Shakeſpeare. | SY Fl, Lis 
To Excl1sH, verb ad. ow the adj.] to tranſlate into Engliſh. 
thum properly engliſb d dill. Brown. | | ; 
470 foe Fi. act. [englouter, Fr.] 1. To ſwallow up. 
How many prodigal bits have ſlaves and peaſants 
This night englutted. Shakeſpeare. 25 
2. To glut, to pamper. Being eng lutted with vanity, he will loath all 
learning. Aſcbam. tb i ba 3 
Exco'nasl, or ExcO As 1s [eyyoracs, Gr. a og of the knee] 
2 northern conſtellation, conſiſting of about 48 ſtars, ſo called from 
the figure (repreſented on the celeſtial globe) of Hercules bearing up- 


his left foot. | | | 
To Exc RE, verb act. [of gore] to pierce, to prick. 
As ſavage bull whom two fierce maſtifs bait, 
When rancour doth with rage him once engore, 
Forgets with wary ward them to await. Spenſer. 

To Ex con, verb act. [gorge, Fr. a throat] to ſwallow, to de- 

your, to gorge. * 4 | 
Fraught with rancour and engorged ire. Spenſer. 

ToEncorce, verb neut. to feed Gith voracity, to riot. 

Greedily ſhe engorg d without reſtraint, ; 
And knew not eating death. Milton. 8 

Exco gb, part paſſ. of engorge, ſticking in the throat. 

Enco'ntos [with anatomiſts] the bending of the arm or leg. 

To Excra'ee, or To Encra'er [this verb ſeems to be derived 
of two French verbs, enter and greſfer, either of which has the ſame 
gnification, or of en and greffer, Fr.] to put grafts into trees, to 
inoculate. See To Incrare. | g 
Jo ExcRA“IL, verb ad. Fat, Fr. hail] to batter, to bruiſe as 
with hail. A word now uſed only in heraldry, A caldron new en- 
rail with twenty hues. Chapman. | 


| ToEnxcra'n, verb ad. [of grain] to die deep, to die in grain. 


| Leaves &grain'd in luſty n. Spenſer. 
Io ExcRNErL E, verb next. fer en to cloſe with, to con- 
tend with, to hold on each other. | 6 
There ſhall young Hotſpur, with a fury led, 
, Engr apple th thy ſon. Daniel, Civ. War, 


Boch together fierce en raſped he, Spenſer. 8 * 
ExonAT LD, or Excr 1011 [in heraldry] 1 derived from gr#le, 


+ Fr. hail, and fignifies that the hail has fallen upon, and broken off the 


edges, leaving them ragged, or with half rounds ſtruck out of them; 
and differs from indented, which has ſtraight lines, whereas in theſe 
* * are circular. | 
o ENGRA'VE, verb act, pret. engraved, part. paſſ engraved or en- 
Naven [engraver, Fr.] 1. To cut — fi part: Poſe — or wood. 
„On either gate were ſix engraven | Aadiſon. 
2, To mark wood or ſtone. Engrave the two ſtones with the names. 
wil, 3. To empreſs deeply, to imprint. This return fit to be 
Haven in the hearts of all promoters of charity. Arterbury. 4. [Of 


brave] to bury, to interr. 
In, ſeem] ſort their corſes to exgrave. Spenſer. 
| BNGRA'VER ot Fr.] one whole trade is to engrave. The 
* 4 the painter or engraver. Hale. | . 
0 ExcRIE'vx, a. ie Mi&. 
®grie2 towards e eee . Fs 
0 EncRo'ss [of en and grofſoyer, Fr.] 1. To write the rude 
t * thing fair over in à large hand. = 
1 To le ſtanza when he ſhould enge. Pope. | 
The waves thereof, ſo flow and flu iſh, were 
Engrofſed with mud. Spenſer. _ 3 | 5 
| ale in bulk, Pillars ſeemingly engroſſed to our ſight. 
To ſeize ＋ To fatten. Not ſleeping to engroſs his idle body. 5. 


| 28 of a thing. Two great things that engreſi the 
uon 0 [of engreſt] he that purchaſes large quantities of any 


on his right knee, and endeavouring to bruiſe a dragon's head with | 


\ To Bender, verb ag. [of graſp] to gripe, to hold faſt in che 
| are bigger than his - 


RT, EN L 
commodity; in order to ſell it at a high price. A new fort of en- 
eee Locle. 2 9 0 Gt 


_ Encro'ssmtnT Jof engro/5] appropriation of things in the proſ:, 

exorbitant acquiſition, 4 Fu 1 ofſment of 22 Surf i 

_ To Ev AD verb ad. [of guard] to protect, to ſurround 43 

guards. He ma ard his dotage with their powers. Shaleſpæare 
ExouicRE“, N. Fin heraldry] ſignifies the great mouth of an 

hunting horn, having a rim o 4 0 

itſelf. a | ; . 

E Nds of [engyſccpinm, Lat. of «yyv;, near, and o , Gr. to 
pew] an inſtrument for the viewing of ſmall bodies the more diſtinct- 
ly ; ſo called becauſe it brings the 
to cauſe them to appear, as having larger parts and dimenſions ; the 
ſame as a microſcope. | : 
To Enra'nceg, or To Enna'unce [enhauſſer, Fr.] 1, To advance 
or raiſe the price. Its greater ſcarcity enhances its price. Locle. 2. 
To lift up ; a ſenſe now obſolete; os WO 
Both of them high at once their hands erhanc'd. Spenſer. 

3. To raiſe in eſteem. What is it but the experience of want that 
enhances the value of plenty. L'Eftrange. 4. To aggravate, to en- 
creaſe from bad to worſe. To enhance their guilt. Atterbury. 
 Enra'ncemenT [of enhance] 1. An advancing or raiſing the price 
of. Enhancement of rents. Locke. 2. Aggravation, entreaſe of ill. 
An enhancement of guilt. Government of the Tongue. 

ENHARMO'NICAL, or ENHARMO'N1C, of or pertaining to enhar- 
monie muſic. _ 

ExaAR MON Mufic, a particular manner of tuning the voice, 
and diſpoſing the intervals with ſuch art, that the melody becomes 


more moving. The laſt of the three kinds of muſic uſed by the an- 


eye much nearer to them, ſo as 


ifferent colour from the horn | | 


cients, and abounding in dieſes or ſharps, See CrxomarTic and Dia- 


TONIC, 
ENHAR HO“ 
greater and leſſer ſemi- tone. 


xICaL Dizfis [in muſic] is the difference between tile 


Ex1'cma [enigma, Fr. enimo, Sp. enigma, It. enigma, Or enigma, 


Lat. awyua, Gr.] an obſcure allegory, in which the natural ſenſe 
cannot be immediately perceived; a riddle. A cuſtom of propoſing 
enigmas. Pope. | 

NIA TIC, or ERiGMa'TICAL [enigmatique, Fr. enigmatico, It. 
enimatica, Sp. Eni maticus, Lat. of ,-. Gr.] of or pertain - 
ing to enigmas. Darkly expreſſed enigmatical deliveries comprehend 
uſeful verities. Brown, 2. Obſcurely conceived or apprehended. 
Dark enigmatica! knowledge. Hammond. 

Enrema'Tically [of enigmatical] by way of riddle. Homer 
ſpeaks enigmaticaly. Broome. It is uſed alſo for a more couched and 
indirect way of expreſſing a thing, as contradiſtinguiſned from a more 
plain, downright and open manner. Ariftephanes (fays the Scholiaft ) 
appears by all this to break his jeſt enigmatically on one of the public 
ſcribes.”  4rifoph. Theſm.. v. 1114. Schol. Bijet. And fo St. Chryſo- 


ſtom, in his comment on the Epiſtle to the Romans, ſays of the au- 


thor ; ** xa oaPw; per Aryer, Wc. i. e. he would not ſpeak out, or he 
would not ſay it in /o many words ; but after the enigmatic manner.” 
Appendix ad Theſaur. H. Stephani, Conflantin. &c. | 
ENn1'GMATIST [@myparirn, Gr.] a maker or propoſer of enigmas 
or riddles. That I may deal more ingenuouſly with my reader than 


the enigmatifi. Addiſon. 


To ExJoi'n [enjoindre, Fr. ingiugnere, It. injungo, Lat.] to order, 
to dire, to preſcribe. It is more authoritative than to direct, and 


| leſs imperious than to command. Enjoining that truth be inviolabl 


preſerved. Tilh;/;n. OE | 
 Exnjor'ntr [of erjoin] one who gives injunctions. 
_ Engor'nmENT [of enjoin] direction, command. 
ſhould be made by Jab enjoinment. Brown. 

To Ex jo“ v, verb act. [of en and jouir, Fr.] 1. To perceive with 
pleaſure, to be delighted with. I could 2njoy the pangs of death. 
Shakeſpeare. 2, To obtain poſſeſſion or fruition. What a bleſſing 
ſin and iniquity would not ſuffer England to enjoy. Hooker. 3. To 


Critical trix 


| pleaſe, to gladden, to delight. This ſenſe is uſual with the reciprocal 


pronoun, and derived from 5'exjourr. 
themſelves. More. | 
To Exnyjor, verb neut. to live happy. 
| Adam wedded to another Eve, SEL | 
Shall live with her ejeying. I extinct. Milton. 
Enjo'xzs [of enjoy] one chat enjoys or has fruition. 
Exjo'ymenT [of ejoy] poſſeſſion, pleaſure, happineſs. His hopes 
oyments, Tillotſon. | | 
Exnrxum Sal, Lat. [with chemiſts] that which partakes both of 
the nature of an acid and an alkali, as common ſalt, nitre, allum, &c. 
which alſo they otherwiſe call A neutral ſalt. | = 
To Enxi'nDLE, verb a. [of Finale] 1. To ſet on fire, to put in 


Creatures are made to enjoy 


a flame. Enkindle all the ſparks of nature. Shakeſpeare. 2. Tor 


to put the mind into a flame. 


8 3 i 
ich ſeem'd too much enkindled. 
3. To incite, to hope, or any other act. 
That truſted home, 5 
Might yet enkindle you unto the crown. Shakeſpeare, 
To ExLA ROE, verb a#. Cenlargis, Fr, of largus, Lat.] 1. To ex- 
tend, to encreaſe in bulk, to encreaſe any thing in nfagnitude. To 
enlarge their poſſeſſions of land. Locke. 2. To make larger in quan- 
or appearance. ER ; e 
of A 7 5er each object caſting various dies, 
nlarges ſome, and others multiplies. 
3. To encreaſe by repreſentation, to exaggerate. 4. I 
expand. Our mouth is open unto you, our heart is en/arged. 2 Co- 
finthians, 5. To ſet free from limitation. Though ſhe 2 ho- 
neſt to me, yet at other places ſhe emlargeth her mirth. Shakeſpeare. 
6. To extend to more uſes,” A defire to enlarge the neceſſary uſe of 
the word of God. Hooker, 7. To aggrandize, to amplify, to enlarge. 
This ſcience would enlarge mens minds. Locte. 8. Ig releaſe from 
confinement. Enlarge the man committed yeſterday. Shakeſpeare. 4 
To diffuſe in eloquence. They larged themſelves upon this ſubj 
ce e b at te, to ſpeak in full, or in many 
o ENLARGE, verb neut, to expatiate c , 
words, To enlarge upon any F hoſe particulars. ' Clarendon, 


paſſions, | 
| Shakeſpeare. 
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To Enxr.atct A Horſe [with horſemen] is to make him go large; 
that is, to embrace more ground than he covered. his is done, 
when a horſe works upon a round, or upon volts, and approaches too 
near the centre. | 

Exta'scemert [of enlarge] 1. The act of making larger en- 
creaſe, farther extenſion. The Greek tongue received many enlarge- 
ments. Swift. 2. A being ſet free from impriſonment, releaſe from con- 
finement, freedom from ſervitute. Then ſhall their enlargement and de- 
liverance ariſe to the Jews. Eſber. 3, Amplification, exaggerating 
repreſentation. All who heard it made enlargements too. Pope. 4. 
Copious ſpeech. He concluded with an enlargement upon the vices 
got into the army. Clarendon, | 

ExLA'RGER [of enlarge] one that enlarges, amplifies or encreaſes 
any thing. Any worthy en/arger. Brown. | 

To Ex11'cuT, verb ac. [of light] to enlighten. Enlights the 
preſent, and ſhall warm the laſt, Pope. LOS. 

To EnL1'cnTEN, verb af. [of en and lighten, of lihvan, Sax. 
liehten, Du. and Ger.] 1. To ſupply with light, to give light to. 
The brightneſs of it muſt enlighten all that come to the knowledge of 
the truth. Hooker. 2. To furniſh with encreaſe of knowledge. We 


meet with it in the writings of the erlighten'd heathens. Spectator. 


. To cheer, to gladden. 4. To quicken in the faculty of ſeeing, to 
apply with fight. The fool en/ightens, and the wiſe he blinds. 
D 


ryden. 
Eve HTENER [of enlighten] 1. One that enlightens. Enlightner 
of my darkneſs. Mz/ton. 2. One that inſtructs. | 
| To Eni1'xx, verb act. to chain to, to bind. 

Fell feats, 5 

Enlinkt to waſte and deſolation. wo, "pie | 

ToEnLt1'ven [of en and libban, Sax, lezen, Du. leben, Ger.] 
1. To put life into, to animate. 2. To invigorate, to make 
active. A ſmall quantity of freſh coals which ſeems to diſturb the 
fire, very much en/ivers it. Savift. 3. To make lively or briſk. 4. 
To make cheerful in appearance. | | | | 

ENLIVENER [of enliven] that which animates, puts in motion, or 
invigorates. Fire th' ex/ivener of the general frame. Dryden. 

To. EnLu'ming, verb ac. [enluminer, Fr.] to enlighten. He is 
enlumined with that goodly light. Spenſer. 

Enma'ncas [in heraldry] is derived from manche, Fr, a ſleeve, and 
is when the chief has lines drawn from the upper edge of the chief 
on the ſides, to about half the breadth of the chief, ſignifying as if 
it had ſleeves on it. | | $ 

To ExnMa'RBLE, verb af, [of marble] to turn to marble, to make 
as hard as marble, Thou doſt exmarb/e the proud heart of her. 
Spenſer. . | | | 

To Exme'sn, verb af. [of me] to entrap or entangle. 

Out of her own goodneſs make the net 
That ſhall enme/ them all. Shakeſpeare. 


E'nmiTy [inimitic, Fr. inimicixia, It. enemicicia, Sp. inimicitia, 


Lat. from enemy, as if encmity, inamity. Johnſon] 1. Unfriendly diſ- 
. poſition, malevolence, averſion. An age at enmity with all reſtraint. 


Locke. 2. Contrariety of inclinations or intereſts, mutual malignity. 
Controverſies and appearing enmties. Dryden. 3. State of oppoſiti- 
on. Every fin you commit, ſets you at enmity with heaven, Wake. 
4. Malice, miſchievous attempt. Incur the enmity of many. A.- 
terbury. | | | 

ExNEAD Persas, Gr.] the number nine. 

ENNEADECATE'RIDES [of ene, nine, and dexavrege, Gr. ten; in aſtro- 
nomy] a revolution of nineteen years, otherwiſe called the lunar cycle, 
or golden number. 5 

NNE'aGon [of eng, nine, and youe, Gr. an angle] a regular 
geometrical figure, of equal ſides, and nine angles. | 
ExNEA“TTICAL, or ENNEA'T1C [of Ke, Gr.] of or pertaining 
to the number nine; as, exneatical days, every ninth day of ſickneſs ; 
enneatical year, every ninth year of a man's life, BE 

ENNEE MER1s [emnyuegs, Gr.] a grammatical figure in Latin and 
Greek verſe, which is a c@/ura after the fourth foot in the ninth ſylla- 
ble of the verſe, which odd ſyllable ending the word, helps to make 
the next foot with the following word, as in this verſe, 

Ille latus niveum molli fultus hyacintho. | 

Query, Whether, as the letter H with the Latins anſwers to the 
Greek aſpirate, Virgil may not, in imitation of Homer, make it 
æquipollent to a conſonant; and if ſo, the preceding ſyllable will be 
long by peſition? Or whether he intended, by a weak and halting 
NUMBER, to expreſs ſomething as weak, and yie/ding to preſſure, in the 
SUBJECT defſctibed ? | |; 5 | | 

Exnea'LoGy [ennealogia, Lat. of wraryin, Gr.] a ſpeaking or 
treating of nine points; alſo an oration or treatiſe divided into nine 
parts or chapters. 5 | 
ENNEEPHY'LLON, Lat. [ewrapuaacy, Gr.] the plant dog's tooth 
violet. SED 

To Enxo'sLE [ano ; ennoblir, Fr. in the latter ſenſe] 1. To make 
noble, to raiſe from commonalty to nobility. | ON 
Many fair promotions 
Are given daily to ennoble thoſe, | 

ſcarce ſome two days ſince were worth a noble. 

| | 31 Shakeſpeare. 
2. Enneblir, Fr. to render . to make famous. The 
Spaniards only ennobled ſome of the coaſts with ſhipwrecks. Bacon. 
3. To exalt, to raiſe. God ennobled his courage — conduct with the 
entire overthrow of this hoſt, South, 4. To elevate, to magnify, 
| None ſo lovely ſweet and fair, | 


Or do more ennoble love. Waller. 27 

Exxo'BLEMENT [anabliſſament, Fr. in the firſt ſenſe, ennobliſſement, 
Fr. in the latter] 1. The act of making noble. He added to his 
former creations the ennoblement or advancement in nobility of a few 
others. Bacon. 2. The ſtate of being ennobled, or made noble, ex- 
altation, dignity. The eternal wiſdom enriched us with all ennoble- 
ments. Glanville, _ | | 
' Enocn's Pillars, two pillars ſaid to have been erected by Enoch 
the ſon of Seth, the one of brick, and the other of ſtone, upon which 
the whole art of aſtronomy is ſaid to have been engraven. F 

Exopa'TioNn [enodacio, Lat.] 14 The act of untying a knot. 2. 
The act of making any difficulty plain; a ſolution of it. | 
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tuations it ſeems an adverb, except that after the verb 70 have, or t 
be, either expreſſed or underſtood, it may be accounted a ſubſtantiye 


7. e. more apt to be pleaſed than diſpleaſed. Treated hardly engl. 


enough. Shakeſpeare. 


ENR 


ENO T io [in huſbandry] the cutting away the knots of rey 
ExOoRUT x [enormitt, Fr. enormita, It. enormidad, Sp. 
Lat.] 1. Heinouſneſs of a crime, a high miſdemeanor, 
run into enormities. Saif. 2. Irregularity. 3. Depravity 
tion. There ate many little enormities in the world. Addiſon 
Exo'rMous [enorme, Fr. enorme, It. and Sp. enormis, Wat.) | 3. 
ing out of rule or ſquare, not regulated by any ftated meaſure, "og 
gu ar. The enormons part of the 9 in the circumference of 14g 
acid point. Newwfon. 2. Exceeding wicked, heinous, Abort. 
confuſed. | | 
I ſhall find time from this enormous ſtate, 
And ſeek to give loſers their remedies. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Exceeding in bulk the common meaſures ; always uſed with f 
degree of diſlike, horror, or wonder. A form enormous, P mY 
Eno'RMousLY, adv. [of enormous) heinoufly, beyond meafure A 
notion enormouſly abſurd. Woodward. 5 
Exo'RMOUSNESs [of enormous] immeaſurable wickedneſß. The 
enourmouſn'ſs of our works. Decay of Piety. | 
Exo'RTHROs1S [of energie, or rather affe, Gr.] a king of 
looſe jointing of the bones. | a 
E'NovaTED, adj. part. [enovatus, Lat.] become or made new 
Exo u”, adj. [( gamah, Goth. genoeg, Du. genug, Ger, » 


. 


Dan. xenoh, or xzenox, Sax. It is not eaſy to determine whether thi 


word be an adjective or adverb; perhaps when it is joined with 
ſtantive, it is an adjective, of which exow is the plural. In A N 


It is pronounced as if written enuf. Jobnſon] ſufficient. There ua 
not room cough for their herds. Locke. 

Exovon, /ubf. 1. Something ſufficient in greatneſs or excellence 
Being content, and that is enonghb. Locke. 2. Something equal to 3 
man's intellectual powers. Main errors he had enough to do to fare 
and help. Bacon. 

Exovan, adv. T. In a ſufficient degree. 2. It denotes a fl he 
augmentation of the poſitive degree: as I am apt enough to be pleaſed, 


Addiſon. 3. Sometimes it notes diminution ; as, that poem is well 
enough ; i. e. not quite well, though not much amiſs. 4. An excla. 
mation, noting fullneſs. Beware the thane of Fife ! diſmiſs me- 


 Exoven is as good as a feaſt. 
Ehere's never Exovon where nought is left. 
It. Nen wi & d baſtanxa fi niente avanza. It is to be ſure very difi. 
cult ſo to contrive matters that there be no want, and at the ſame 
time nothing to ſpare. | ; | 
Soon Enovecu is well Exovon. 
This proverb ſignifies, that if a ng be well done, tho! it be long 
a doing, it is ſoon enough; for, according to another proverb, pood 
and quick ſeldom meet. Ihe Lat. ſay ; ſat cito ſi ſat bene. | 
There are two Exovons, and you have got one of them, 
That is, ig or full enough, and /ittle enough: In this ſenſe it is ge. 
nerally uſed in anſwer to thoſe who, out of modeRy, ſay they have 
enough, It likewiſe ſignifies good enough and bad enough, and then is 
applied to thoſe perſons who, ſpeaking of others, or of themſelves, 
ſay, they have parts,qualifications, or the like, enough; ſignifying they 
have bad ones enough. _ | n 
E'xow, pur. of enough; which fee. Erow bleeding witneſs, 
Sidney. There are at Rome enow modern works of architecture. 4 
diſon. „ 8 f | 
Ex ya'ssawT, Fr. by the by. "Ag | 
TO Ex IEE“ T [old law term] to implead. ode” 
TO Enquire [enguenir, Fr. inquirar, Port. of inquire, Lat.] to 
aſk, to ſeek after, or ſearch diligently. See Inquire. | 
To Enra'cGe, verb act. [enrager, Fr.] to put into a rage, to pro- 
voke or make mad or furious. The juſtice of their quarrel ſhould 
not ſo much encourage as ęnrage them. Hayward. © 8 
ENRA'GEDLY, adv. [of enraged] furiouſſy. | 
EnRa'GEDNEss [of enraged] | FX „ 
Jo ENRANGE, werb ad. [Of range] to range or put in order. Be- 
hold her nymphs enrarg'd in ſhady wood, Spenſer. , 
To ExxA'xk, verb a. [of rant] to place in orderly ranks, No 
leiſure had he to errant his men. Shakeſpeare. | a 
To ExxAx pr, verb af. [of rapt] 1. To throw into raptures, w 
tranſport with enthuſiaſm. Like a prophet ſuddenly enrapt. Shak 
peare. 2. In the following paſſage it ſeems erroneouſly written 1or 
enwrapt, for wrapt up. Nor hath he been ſo enrapt in thoſe ſtudies, 
as to neglect the polite arts of painting and architecture. Arbulhu 
and Pope. . | 
a Nee verb ach. [of rapture} to tranſport with pler 
ure. 
To Enra'visn, verb act. [of rawiſb] to tranſport with delight, b 
raviſh, At fight thereof ſo much enraviſhed. Spenſer. ; 
ExRra'vieument [of enraviſs} raviſhment, exfiacy of delight 
The enraviſhments of her tranſported lovers. Glanville. _ 
To Enr1'cn, verb act. [enricher, Fr. aricchire, It. enriquecer, P. 
1. To make rich. So unhappy as to rob others, without ems 
themſelves. Denham. 2. To make fertile. Enrich the meadows, 
and ſupply the deep. Blackmore. 3. To ſtore, to ſupply with en- 
creaſe of any thing deſireable. No one could ever enrich his ohn un- 
derſtanding with any certain truth. Raleigh. 
Enrr'cyment [of enrich] 1. The act of making rich 
rovement or enlargement by addition, The enrichment of 
ndings. Watts. | 
The French ſay, Qui a aſſex, wa plus rien à de (He 0 
enough has nothing more to deſire.) The Latins, 20d ſatis 75 
contingit, nibil amplius optet, Hor. or, ſatis eft quod Juffictt 3 110 
qued ſuffocat. The Germans ſay ; Ein vergnugter mußt e = by 
wohl leben (A contented mind is a * happineſs.) The Fre . 
likewiſe, On eff afes riche quand on a &e neceſ/aire (Rich enough © 
has what is neceſſary.) | ic. with nage 
To 3 werb. act. [of ridge] to form lengthwiſe wi 
or protuberances. . 
2 Horns welk'd and wav 'd like th' enrid,'d ſea. Shakgprare. : 


— 2. Im- 


our under- 


* 
ENS 
To EAT NG. verb a8. [of ring] to bind round, to encircle, 
oP Shakeſpeare. 
e barky fingers of the elm. Sha eſpeare 25 
T 157 75 verb an (of ripen] to ripen, to bring to perfection. 
8 mmer how it enripen'd the year. Donne. 
* one, werb act. [of robe] to dreſs, to clothe. | 
. i0 green ſhe ſhall be looſe enrob d. Shakeſpeare. ; 
oo. derb act. [enroller, Fr.) 1. To inſert in a roll or re- 
2 Enrolled in this heavenly family. Sprat. 2. To record, to leave 
. ey in writing His oath enrolled in the parliament, d 
: 8 to involve, to env lope. Enurolld in duſkiſh ſmoke 
and brimſtone blue. Spenſer. | 1 
To Ex ROLL one's ſelf Ist enroller, Fr.] to enter one's name as a fol- 
f ce. FEET 
mm an SPP" Tof enroll} he that enrolls or regiſters. The king him- 
ful to be enrolled, and delivered the enrolments. Davies. 
o Seine of enroll] 1. The act of enrolling. 2. A regiſter. 
1 N verb aft. [of root] to fix by the root, to root or im- 
o ep His foes are ſo enrvated with his friends. Shakeſpeare. 
* weir ta verb act. [of round] to ſurround, to encloſe. 
1 How dread an army hath enrounded him. Shakeſpeare, = 
Fs, Lat. [in a philoſophical ſenſe} a being, whatever has any 


| kind of exiſtence. 


in metaphyſics] is applied in its moſt general ſenſe to every 

1 22 . 1 = Bute prehends; and whereof it affirms or 
; es or diſproves any thing. | i 

2 in phyſic} 15 a leſs rear, oY fignifies ſomething that ex- 
ils ſome way farther than in being conceived, or being capable of be- 
ino perceived in the mind, which is called ens po/izivum, or reale. 
a; ſin pharmacy and chemiſtry] a term uſed of ſome things t 
are pretended to contain all the qualities or virtues of the ingredients 
they are drawn from in a little room. : 

Exs, in its proper or reſtrained ſenſe, is that to which there are real 
artributes belonging, or that which has a reality not only in the in- 
telle8, but in itſelf. 3 

Exs Rationis, Lat. [with ſchoolmen] an imaginary thing or creature 
of the brain, which exiſts no where but in the underſtanding or imagi- 
nation. | 


Exs Primum, Lat. [the firſt or Chief eſſence according to the Para- 


ans] the moſt efficacious part of any natural mixt body, either 
5 mineral, or 3 which they pretend to be able to ſepa- 
rate from them, and by them to perform wonderful things for the re- 
newing and reſtoring of youth. | : 

Exs Veneris, Lat. [the being or eſſence of Venus, i. e. copper] a 
ſublimation of equal parts of PP vitriol calcined to a dark colour, 
and ſal armoniac into a yellow flower. 

To Ensai'n, or To Ensea'm [mer, Fr. with falconers] to 
purge a hawk or falcon from her glut and greaſe, . 

Ensa'MPLE {e/empro, It.] an example or pattern. 
phy is now juſtly diſuſed. Johnſon. ] 
Philippians, 8 | 5 

To ExsX MILE, verb ag. [from the noun] to ſhew by example, 
to give as a pattern or copy. Homer, in the perſon of Agamemnon 
enjampled a good governor, Spenſer. 2 
To ExsA NG [of ſauguis, Lat. enſanglauter, Fr.] to ſmear with 
blood. It would ſeem that only enſangained part. paſſ. is uſed. _ 

Th' enſanguin'd field. Milton. : > . 

To Enscne'puL Ee, verb act. [of ſchedule] to inſert in a ſchedule or 
writing, Our juſt demands en/chedu/d here. Shakeſpeare. 

To Ensco'nce, verb a. [of ſconce] to cover with a fort, to ſecure. 
Hanner. I will ezſconce me behind the arras. Shakeſpeare. Wo 

To Ensza'm, verb act. [of ſeam} to ſew up. A name engrav'd one 
ſtole away, and en/eam'd it in his thigh. Camden. : , 

To Exs2a', werb ad. [of ſear} to ſear, to cauterize with fire. Ex- 
ſer thy fertile and conceptious womb. Shakeſpeare. ES 

Exs ERL ED [with falconers] is ſaid of a hawk, when a thread is 
drawn through his upper eye-lids, and faſtened under the beak, to 
take away the fight. | 5 
Es E unLE, Fr, together, or with one another. 

Tout EXSEMBLE [in architecture] of a building, the whole work 
and compoſition conſidered together, and not in parts, altogether in 
the bulk or whole. | 

To Exsniz'LD, verb act. [of ſhield) to ſhield, to protect. The 
lrukture of it in the example is unuſual, unleſs it be a miſtake for en- 
hielled., "Theſe black masks | | 


[This orthogra- 
Ye have us for an enſample. 


Proclaim an enſbielſ beauty. Shakeſpeare. | 
ToExsnzr'xs, verb ad. [of ſorine] to incloſe in a cabinet, to ſe- 


cure as a thing ſacred. 


To enſbrine his reliques in the ſun's | 
Bright temple, to Egyptian Thebes he flies. Milton. 
EusnRTNRb, part. paſſ Coles and frine, penn, Sax. of ecran, Fr. 
ſcrinium, Lat. a deſk or coffer] preſerved in a ſhrine or coffer, as a 
hoh or ſacred thing. | | 
LI FoR N [enjformis, Lat.] being in the ſhape of a ſword ; as the 
ziphoeides or entiform cartilage. 


Exsiro'RMis Cartilago, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the loweſt part of the 
ſternum ; called alſo mucronata. | | 


1 He Ay [enfifer, of enſis, a ſword, and fero, Lat. to bear] bear- 
word, | 

neon [enſeigne, Fr. ex/ina, Sp.] 1. An officer in a company of 
foot ſoldiers, who carries the flag or colours; formerly written ancient. 
2. The flag or ſtandard: of a regiment. The Turks ſtill preſſing on, 
vo a Al the top of the walls with eight ent. Knolles, 3. Any 
* m general whereby to aſſemble. He will lift up an e»/gn to 
ie nations. J/aiah. 4. Badge, rank, office. The marks or ent 
of virtue. Dry den. 


— (in heraldry} an eſcutcheon on which are painted the 

dus of honour of a particular family. | | 

IT [of enfign and bear] one that bears the flag, the 
* fit ex/igabearer for that company. — 


French law term] 1. The act of leeding or blood- 
7.5/2 The being let-blood or blooded. 
0 Eng.a'vy 


rive of 2 — [of oui] N To ee to _— to de- 


paying a certain ſum. 


ENT 


The 3 alſo, and #»fav'd by war, | | 
Shall with their freedom loft, their virtue loſe. Miſa. 
2. To make over to another as his ſlave. He is the moſt ſubjected; 
on moſt enſlav d, who is ſo in his underſtanding. Locke, See T's 
NSLAVE., | 

EnsLa'vemenT [of eſlave] ſlavery, abject ſubjection. A freſh 
enſlawvement to their enemies. South. | | 

EnSLA'VER [of enſlave] he that enſlaves or reduces others to a flats 
of ſervitude, Ezſavers of mankind. Sc. 

To ExsTa'L [of en and prillan, or pal, Sax.} to enter into the 
number, or create a knight of the garter. See To InSTAL. 

ENSTA'LMENT, fuch a creation, or the ceremony of it. | 

To Ensv's, verb act. [enſuivre, Fr. inſequor, Lat.] to follow, to 
come after, to purſue. Seek peace and en/ue it. Common Prayer. 

To Ensve, verb neut. 1. To follow as a conſequence to premiſes; 
Let this be granted, and it ſhall hereupon plainly hu, that the light 
of ſcripture once ſhining, all other light of nature is therewith in 
ſuch fort drowned, that now we need it not, Hooker. 2: To ſue- 
ceed in a train of events. Biſhops are placed by collation of the 
king without any precedent election or confirmation enſuing; Hay- 


evard. 


EnSU'RANCE [of enſure] 1. Exemption from hazard, obtained by 
2. The ſum ſo paid. See Insurs. | 

EnSU"RANCER [of enſurance] he who undertakes to indemni 
exempt from hazard. The vain enſurancers of life. Dryden. 3 

To Exsu're, verb act. [from ſure, En. afſurer, Fr.] 1. T6 aſcers 
tain, to ſecure. To enſure peace. Swift, 2. To exempt a thing 
from hazard, by paying a certain ſum, on condition of being reim- 


fy of 


burſed for miſcarriage. 3. To promiſe reimburſement of any miſcar- 
hat riage for a certain reward ſtipulated. A mendicant contra&ed with 4 


country fellow for a 
L*Eftrange, | | | 
EnsV'RER [of enſure] one who makes contracts of enſurance, ons 

who, for a certain ſum, exempts any thing from hazard. 
ExnTABLAaTURE, or EnTA'BLEMENT [in architecture] Vitruvius 
and Vignola call it ornament; it fignifies the architrave, freeze and 
cornice together. Others call it trabeation; and it is different in dif- 
ferent orders. The words are borrowed from tabulatum in Latin, i. e. 
a cieling, becauſe the freeze is ſuppoſed to be formed by the ends of 
joiſts, which bear upon the architrave. | Bea 
EnTaA'BLER, Fr. ſon horſemanſhip] a word uſed in the academies, 
Sc. applied to a horſe whoſe croup goes before his ſniotilders in work- 
ing upon vaults; for in regular manage, one half of the ſhoulders 
ought to go before the croup. | 
To ExnTal't, verb act. |[entailler, tailler, Fr. to cut.) 1. To make 
over an eſtate by way of entail ; to ſettle its deſcent fo, that a ſubſe- 
quent poſſeſſor cannot alienate or bequeath it at pleaſure. 
eee 3 
The crown to thee, and to thine heirs for ever. Shakeſpeare; 
2. To fix unalienably upon a perſon or thing. None ever had 4 
privilege of infallibility extai//4 to all he ſaid. Digby z. To cut; 


quantity of corn to eu his ſheep for that year. 


now obſolete. 


The mortal fteel diſpiteouſſy entailed 

Deep in their fleſh. Sper/er. pag 
EnTaiL | feudum talliatum, Lat. of entaille, from tailler, Fr. to 
cut] 1. A fees tail, or fee entailed ; the eſtate ſettled, ſcanted, or 
ſhortned, by which means the heir is limited or tied up to certain 
conditions, with regard to the rule of its deſcent. 2. The rule of 
deſcent ſettled for any deſcent. 3. Engraved work, inlay ; now ob- 
ſolete. A work of rich entail, and curious mold. Spenſer. 

To ExTA“MRE, verb act. [of tame] to tame, to ſubdue. 
entame my ſpirits to your worſhip. Shakeſpeare. 

Io ExnTa'xeLE [ſome derive it of en and æangle, Sax. a twig ; be- 
cauſe birds are entangled with twigs dawbed with birdlime ; others of 
en and tendicula, Lat. a ſnare. Johnſon ſays the word is of uncertain 
etymology] 1. To catch in a ſnare. 2. To enſnare with ſomething not 
eaſilyextricable, as a net; or ſomething adheſive, as briars or thorns ; 
to loſe in complicated involutions, as a maze or labyrinth. 3. To 
twiſt, ſo as that a ſeparation cannot be eaſily made; as, an enfangled 
knot. 4. To perplex, to embarraſs. He knew not how to wreſtle 
with deſperate contingencies, and ſo abhorred to be entangled in ſuch, 
Clarendon, 5. To puzzle, tobewilder. He entangled himſelf in his doubt- 
ful tale. Hayward. 6. To entrap by captious queſtions or artful ſpeech; 
The Phariſees took counſel how they might extang/e him in his talk. 
Se. Matthew. 7. To diſtra& with variety of cares. No man that 
warreth entangleth himſelf with the affairs of this life. 2 Timothy, 8. 


That can 


To multiply the intricacies of a work. 
Very force entangles | 
Itfelf with ſtrength. Shakeſpeare. 8 e 

ENTA'NGLEMENT [of entangle] 1. Involution of any thing intri- 
cate or adhefive, The entanglements of a tenacious imagination. Glan- 
ville; 2. Puzzle, perplexity. There will be no greater entang/ements 
touching the notion of God and his providence. Mere. I 

ENnTA'NGLER [of entangle) one that 2 or enſnares. | 

EnTx, Fr. [in heraldry] grafted or ingrafted, that is, ſays a cer-- 
tain author, the fourth grand quarter of his majefty king George's 
royal enſign, which he thus blazons, Brunſwick and Lunenburgh, 
impaled with ancient Saxony ent# en / why, | 

— en Rond [in heraldry] ſignifies indented round, with this dif- 
ference, that indented is formed of ſtraight lines in and ont, but this is 
made of round ones in and out after the ſame manner. | 

EnTELECH1A, Lat. Tauer of ereus, perfect, and d, Gr. to 
have] the human mind or ſoul ſo called by Ariſtotle, as being the 
perfection of nature, and principle of motion. The ancient commen- 
tators on Ariſtotle interpreted erxia by aus, Lat. meaning by that 
a kind of ſubſtantial form, by which action is uced in the body. 
But the moderns underſtand by wreazyia a fort of continued and per- 
petual motion and fit modification of matter, which qualifies the whole 
to be able to perform ſuch acts as are proper to it. I ſuſpeR this to be 
one of thoſe antique terms; which ſtill want a comment, and perhaps, 
after all; Ariftotle affected here ſomething as my/erious and inexplieable 
in his philoſophy, as the'scHooLMEN and their followers have in their 
divinity. See MysSTERy and CIRCUM-INCESSION. 
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1 A uw 


er in important and dangerous undertakings. 


ENT 


EnTzxpzMENT Ir Fr.] the true ſenſe and meaning of a 
word or ſentence ; thus a thing that is in doubt ſhall ſometimes be 
made by intendment. | 


E'xter [entre, Fr. of intra, Lat.] in the compoſition of Engliſh 


words, ſignifies between. 2 
To Ex TER, verb af. [intro, Lat. entrer, Fr. entrare, It. entrar, Sp. 
and Port.] 1. To go or come into any place. Enter d the liſts a aint 
him. Atterbury. 2. To ſet down in a writing, to note down 
in a book of accounts. Have you enter'd the action? — It is en- 
ter'd. Shakeſpeare. 3. To initiate in a matter, method, or ſociety, 'The 
eldeſt being thus enter d, and then made the faſhion, it would be impoſ- 
ſible to hinder them. Locke. 4. To admit into any counſel, They of 


Rome are enter d in our counſels. Shakeſpeare. 


To EnTER, verb neut. 1. To come in, to go in. To go and enter 


to poſſeſs the land. Judges. 2. To penetrate mentally. He is pleas d 


with Salluſt for his entring into internal principles of action. Aadiſon. 
3. To engage in. The French king often enter à on expenſive pro- 
. Addiſon. 4. To be initiated. As ſoon as they once enter d into 
a taſte of pleaſure, they fell into a thouſand violences. Addi/or. | 
To EnTex [in carpentry] is to let the tenon of a piece of timber 
into the mortiſe of another. | | 
Jo ExrER, of a Hawk [in falconry] a term uſed when ſhe firſt 
gins to kill. | 
To ExTer aShip [a ſea term] to board her. 
ExrE'x A, Lat. [wrye, Gr.] the bowels or entrails. 
E'NTERABLE Goods, are ſuch as are not prohibited, but may be en- 
ter'd at the cuſtom-houſe. | 2 
To ExrERcHA NOE [enterchanger, Fr.] to change mutually or reci- 
procally. See INTERCHANGE. | : 
 ExnTzrco'urss [entrecours, Fr.] commerce or freedom of diſcourſe 
of one perſon to or with another. See INTERCOURSE. 
Ex ERDE AL [of entre and deal] mutual dealing, reciprocal tranſ- 
actions. | | 
5 To learn the enterdeal of princes ſtrange, 
To mark th' intent of counſels. Spenſer. 


 E'xTgRING, abt. [of enter] patlage into a place. There is no 


houſe, no entering in. Jaiab. 
To EnTErFE'RE. See INTERFERE. | 
 EnTEreE'rING [ſpoken of horſes] an imperfection which cauſes 
them to go narrow behind with the hinder feet, ſo that they fret one 
foot againſt another, whence a hard, mattery ſcab ariſes which makes 
them go lame. 

To ExTERLA“CE [entrelaſſer, Fr.] to lace between, to intermix, 
to interweave. Trees whoſe branches lovingly enterlac d one another. 
Sidney. | | 

8 EWER [with falconers] a hawk who changes the colour 


of her wings by d 


To 
EnTERO'CELE, Lat. [ erTegoxnAn, of erTepoy, a gut, and xyn, Gr. a 


: rupture] a falling of the entrails, eſpecially of the gut called ileum, 
through the widened proceſſes of the peritoneum, into the groin or 
ſcrotum. The remedy is ſuch caſes is chiefly by truſſes and bolſters. 


If the inteſtine only is fallen it becomes an interocele, if the omentum 
or epiploon, epiplocele ; and if both, enteroepiplocele. Shary. 

_ EnTteRoce'Lic [enterocelicus, Lat.] troubled with the rupture called 
enterecele. 5 We 157 
To ExTERLI“ XE [entreligner, Fr.] to write between the lines. See 
IxTERLINE. - | e948 

ENTEROEPIPLO'CELE [erripot c οαnn, of evregoy, , the 
caul, and por] a kind of rupture,when the caul and guts fall down 
together into the ſcrotum. See ENTEROCELE. 

ENTEROEPIPLO'MPHALOS [of eTepor, - ο, and ouPpart., Gr. 
the navel] a kind of exomphalos, the ſame as eteromphalos. 

ExnTeRo HYDprOMPHAL0s [of errepo, udp, and ouPancs, Gr.] a 
kind of exomphalus, wherein, beſides a diſplacing and bunching out 
of the inteſtine, there is a deal of watery humours collected along with 
it. ö 

ee wats eee of tyre per, and Atyw, Gr. to ſay] an 
anatomical diſcourſe or treatiſe of the entrails. 
 EnTEeRO'MPHAL 0s, Lat. [er:popPanc, Of wreper 2 gut, and oe, 


Gr. the navel] a rupture when the entrails burſt out at the navel N. B. 


Beſide the ſcrotal and nawel rupture, there is a third ſpecies of this dif- 
eaſe, viz. when the gut ſlips through that vent or orifice, which 1s 
left for the paſſage of the ed. weſſels and nerve, which ſupply the thigh. 
 ENTERPA'RLANCE [of entre and parler, Fr.] parley, mutual con - 
ference. During the enterparlance, the Scots Aa againſt the 


Engliſh. Hayward. 


o ExTrERPE“N [with falconers] a term uſed of a hawk who is ſaid 
to enterpen, i. e. to have his feathers ſnarled or entanged. 

To EnTEeRPLEDE, or To ENTERPLE'aD [entreplaider, *] to diſ- 
cuſs a point at common law, which falls out incidentally, before the 
principal cauſe can have an end. | CLE 
 ExnTERPLE'ADING, h. [of enterplead] the diſcuſſing of a point in- 
cidentally falling out, before the principal cauſe can be determined : 
for example, two ſeveral perſons being found heirs to land by two ſe- 
veral officers in one county, the king is brought in doubt whether li- 
very ws, to be made; and therefore before livery be made to either, 
they mu 3 that is, try between themſelves who is the right 
heir. Cowel. In civil law, it is called cognitio præjudicialis. 

To ExTERPRT“SE, or To ExTER TRIZ E, werb ad. cn; Shay Fr. 
intraprendere, It. of inter and prebendo, Lat.] 1. To undertake, to take 
in hand, to attempt. Great actions were reſolved and enterprixed. 
Tample. 2. To receive, to entertain. Obſolete. 

_ Him at the threſhold met, and well did exterprize. Spenſer. 

An ENTIR RISE, or E'nTerPrIZE [entrepriſe, Fr.] an underta- 
king, attempt or deſign, of hazard, eſpecially in military affairs. To 
execute mine i to the deſtruction of the enemies. Judith. 
 EnTeryrr'ser [of enterpriſe} a man of one who enga- 

reat enter priſers with 
appy ſucceſs. Hayward. 
o FyTe'rn [enterrer, Fr.] to interr, to bury. See Ir RRR. 

To ExTERT ATN [entretenr, Fr. entretener, Sp.] 1. To talk or 
converſe with. Nothing could be propoſed which he was not readily 
furniſh'd to entertain any one in. Locke, 2. To treat at the table. 
Intertain d with beef or mutton, Addiſon. 3. To receive with hoſpi- 


E N T 


tality. Be not forgetful to entertain ſtrangers, ſor there 


entertain d angels unawares. Hebrews. 4. To keep or by ſome tary 


ſervice, You I entertain for one. Shakeſpeare, c, T — in ge; 
mind. The ſevereſt purpoſe God can entertain . * in the 


0 
ith the 
complz. 
entertui 


2 6. To pleaſe, to divert. David entertain'd himſelf 
meditations of God's law. Decay of Piety. 7. To admit with 
cency and ſatisfaction. Reaſon can never permit the mind to 
probability in oppoſition to knowledge. Locke. 

ENTERTAINER [of entertain] 1. He that retains any other ; 1 
ſervice. An Entertainer of fortune by the day. Bacon, 2 15 th 
treats others at his table. He ſhews to the gueſts and to the + © th 
their great miſtake. Smalridge. 3. He that pleaſes or divert 288 

ENTERTAINING, part. [of entertain] diverting, pleaſin n 

ENTERTAININGLY, adv. [of entertaining] agreeably 

ENTERTAINMENT [of entertain] 1. Converlation, | 
2. Treatment at the table. Ne look for entertainment where no 
Spenſer. 3. Hearty welcome, hoſpitable reception. 4. aq ne wg, 
reception, It is not eaſy to imagine how it ſhould at firſt 15 a, 
tainment. Tillotſon. g. The ſtate of being in pay, as FA, wh 
diers. The centurions and their charges Stine billett 5 ae 

ed already; 
the entertainment. Shakeſpeare. 6. The payment of ſolGier; 0 fn 
vants. Now obſolete, Davies uſes it. 7. Diverſion, 8 1 
For the entertainment of the time. Bacon. 8. On the ſtage the 7 
comedy, the farces. A great namber of dramatic entertainnen,.” 
not comedies, but five act farces. Gay. * 

ExTERTT SSV ED, adj. [of entre and tiſſue] interwoven or intermixed 
with variety of colours and figures. | 

I“ enterlifſu'd robe of gold and pearl, Shaleſpeare. 

E'NTERVIEW [with falconcrs)] the ſecond year of a hawk's aw 

To ExTHALMIZ E, verb ad. —— of thalamus, Lat. x bed 
to bring a bridegroom and bride to their bed-chamber. | 

ENTHE'AL, or ENTHEA'STICAL, adj. [of avec, Gr.] inſpired 

ENTHE'ATED, adj. [entheatus, Lat. w93:©-, Gr.] inſpired by God 

ExTHE'MA, Lat. uefa, of in, and ru N, Gr. to place] a medic 
to ſtop bleeding. 2 

EnTae MaTa, Lat. graſs ſtuck into the clefts of trees, 

To ExTara't. See To InTurarl. 

To ExTHRO“NE, verb att. [entroner, Fr. entronizar, Sp.] 1, Ty 
place on the throne. Beneath a ſculptur'd arch he fits enen. Pepe 
2. To inveſt with ſovereign power. This Pope was no ſooner elec} 
and enthroned, but that he began to exerciſe his new rapines, 27 
* IxTRRONE. | 1 

NTHU'SIaSM [enthufiaſme, Fr. entufiaſmo, It. enthuſiaſne, Sp. g. 
thufioſmus, Lat. eNοονν,)¶ e-, of + hr, to inſpire] 2 * 
or poetic rage or fury, which tranfports the mind, raiſes and enfame; 
the imagination, and makes it think and expreſs things extraordinary 
and ſurprizing, elevation of fancy, exaltation of ideas. A kind d 
enthuſiaſm or extraordinary emotion of ſoul makes it ſeem to us that we 
behold thoſe things which the poet paints. Dryden. 2. A vain belief 
of private revelation, divine fayour or communication. Enthyfcſn i 
founded neither on reaſon nor divine revelation, but riſes from the con. 
ceits of a warmed or over-weening brain. Locke. 3. Heat of imagins 
tion, violence of paſſion, confidence of opinion. The etymology of 
this word, if traced up to its fl ſource, is of , in, and Or., Gr. God. 
Which reminds me of that remark made by lord Shaftſbury, © that in. 
ſpiration is a real feeling of the divine preſence ; and enthutiaſm a al; 
one. So that z»/piration may be juſtly call'd divine EvTHUSLASM: 0 
the word itſelf fignifies divine preſence, and was made uſe of by tha 
philoſopher whom the earlieſt Chriſtian fathers called divine, to exprel 
whatever was ſublime in human paſſions. This was the ſpirit he al 
lotted to heroes, flate/men, poets, orators, muſicians, and even phil 


mutual tz; 


ppbers themſelves. Nor can we, of our own accord, forbear aſcribin 


to a noble ENTHUSIASM whatever is greatly inform'd by any of theſe, 

Characteriſtics, Vol. I. p. 53. I need not fay, it is the good ſenſe 
of the word, which lord Shaftſbury had in view. As Mr. Locks, in 
the citation already produced from him, gives us the bad one. And1 
do not know a better ſecurity againſt the latter, than that rule or main 
which the above noble author lays down, p 54. * For to judge the ſpirit! 
whether they are of God, we muſt antecedently judge our own ſpin, 
whether it be of reaſon and ſound ſenſe; whether it be fit to judge at al, 
by being ſedate, cool, and impartial, free of every biaſſing paſſion, 
every giddy vapour or melancholy fume. This is the f/f knowledge 
and previous judgment, to underſtand ourſelves, and know what ſpur 
we are of. Afterwards we may judge the /pirit in others; conſide 
what their perſonal merit is; and prove the validity of their teſtimony 
by the ſolidity of their brain. By this means we may prepare ourſelves 
with ſome antiadote againſt ENTHUSIASM.” 

EnTau'slasT {entoufioſte, Fr. entuſiafto, It. enthufiaſtico, Sp. of i 
thuſiaſta, Lat. whuoriasgn, Gr.] 1. One who pretends to be inſpired by 
the divine Spirit, and to have a true fight and knowledge of things 
one who is tranſported with imaginary revelations. Let an enthuiaſ' ve 
principled that he or his teacher is inſpired and acted by an immedi? 
communication of the divine Spirit, and you in vain bring the evidence 
of clear reaſons againſt his doctrine. Locke. 2. One of a hot umagin 
tion or violent paſſions. Chapman ſeems to have been an enthuþu 
in poetry. Pope. 3. One of elevated fancy or exalted ideas. 

The ſweet enthiſiaſt from her ſacred ſtore, 
Enlarg'd the former narrow bounds. Dryden. | 

EnTausa'sT1C, or ENTHUSIA'STICAL [entoufiaſtico, It. enthuafs 
co, Port. enthufiaſticus, Lat. „ ue,mdt os, Gr.] 1. Of ee, 0 
enthuſiaſm, perſuaded of ſome communication with the deity. Sen 

hic enthufia/tical raptures, or inimitable, unaccountable tranſport 0 
evotion. Calamy. 2. Vehemently warm in any matter. 3- Hs 
in fancy or ideas. An enthuſiaſtic or prophetic ſtyle. Burn for 


* x da 
ENTHUSIASTICALLY, adv. [of enthufraſtical] in an enthu 
manner. 
EnTay MEME [enthymema, Lat. wIvprpa, of nvpropsi, Gr. 0 
conceive in the mind] a conception or idea of the mind. 
ExTyyYMeme [with rhetoricians] is when the concluding enten 
conſiſts of contraries. | f 
ENTHYMEME [in logie] an argument conſiſting of only two propel 
tions, an antecedent and a conſequent, deduced from it; ſo that 
major is ſuppreſſed, and only the minor and conſequence are OF, 11 | 


ENT 
. ;hymeme, quoth Cornelius; why, an enthymeme, replied 
wars ys — the * is indeed married to the minor, but the 
or 4 kept ſecret. Arbuthnot and Pope. 80 
ar NT1'CE, verb act. * of en, and xihran, Sax. to over- per. 
Je, or attirer, Fr. Jo nſon ſays, the etymology is uncertain] 
_—_ in cunningly, to tempt, to allure by blandiſhments or hopes 
223 ſinful or deſtructive. The readieſt way to entangle the 


mind with alſe doctrine, is firſt to entice the will to wanton living. 4/- 


cham. , r. 1. The act of enticing, or the practice of allurin 

28 adols enticement the holy 3 of the church — 
| where open contempt. Hooker. 2. An allurement, blandiſhment, 
2 by which one is allured to ill. We muſt ſeparate entreaty 
Jo inticements from deceit or violence. Taylor, 5 

Exrices [of entice] one that entices or allures to ill. 

Eric, part. [of entice] — drawing Me. 

Exr1/cinGLY, adv. [of enticing] alluringly, in a winning manner. 
She ings moſt enticing; Akin. on 
" Exr1's8, Fr. [with horſemen] a ſort of reſtif horſe that refuſes to 
turn, and is ſo far from following or obſerving the hand, that he re- 


_— F:0-* 


r 


— 


W urr ſubſt. Centieriti, Fr. a law word] the whole as diſtin- 
ſhed from moiety or half. The attorney ſetteth down an entierty 
here but a moiety was to be paſſed. Bacon, 9 
Erik E, adj. [entier, F r. entiro, Sp. integer, Lat.] 1. Whole, un- 
divided, It is not ſafe to divide, but to extol the entire ſtill in general. 
Bacnn. 2. Not broken, complete in its parts. An antique model of 
the famous laocoon is entire in thoſe parts where the ſtatue is maimed. 
Aidiſer, 3. Full, compriſing all requiſites in itſelf. An action is en- 
ire when it is compleat in all its parts. Spectator. 4. Sincere, inge- 
nuous, hearty. He run a courſe more entire with the king of Arra- 
gon, but more laboured and officious with the king of Caſtile. Bacon. 
Firm, fixed, ſure. plex | 4 
Entire and ſure the monarch's rule muſt prove, 
Who founds her greatneſs on her ſubjects love. Prior. 
6. Unallayed, not mingled. In thy preſence joy entire. Milton. 7. 
Honeſt, faith ful, firmly adherent. No man had ever a heart more 


> 7 


. 


To entire to the king. Clarendon. 8. Having full ſtrength or vigour, be- 
1 ing unbroken in power. | 7 5 = 
ied Then back to fight again new breathed and entire. Spenſer. 

fe ExTiRE Pertingents [in heraldry] are lines which run the longeſt 


yay in the partition of the ſhield, without touching the centre. 55 
. Pertranſient [im heraldry] a line which croſſes the middle 
of the ſhield or eſcutcheon, and runs diametrically the longeſt way of 


its poſition, - 


mez | | 

un Nrixk Tenancy [in common law] is contra - diſtinguiſhed to ſeve- 
| of ral tenancy, and ſignifies a ſole poſſeſſion in one man, whereas the 
t we other denotes a joint or common one in ſeveral. 51 5 | 
elief EnT1RELY, adv. [of entire] 1. Without diviſion, wholly, Eu- 
ms hrates falls not entirely into the Perſian fea. Raleigb. 2. Completely, 
con y. All was entirely good. Milton. 3. Faithfully, with firm ad- 
in herence, Gan to higheſt God entirely pray. Spenſer. | 

y of EnTi'REnEss [of entire] 1. Completeneſs, fullneſs. The folidity 
306, and entireneſs of the whole fabric. Boy/e, 2. Honeſty, faithfulneſs. 

t in. To ExT1'TLE, verb act. [entituler, Fr.] 1. To dignify with a title; 
| fa as, to entitle one an earl. 2. To give a title or diſcriminative appel- 
; lation, With that name they entitled the books we call apocryphal. 
that Heuler. 3. To prefix as a title. How ready zeal for party is to enti- 
pet th chriſtianity to their deſigns. Locke. 4. To give a claim, title, or 
ie al- night to any thing. He entitled himſelf to the continuance of the di- 
10%. vine protection. Atterbury. 5. To grant any thing as claim'd by a 
ibg 2 This is to entitle God's care how and to what we pleaſe. 
eſe, e. | | | 
ſenſe ExviTaTIVE [entitations, low Lat.] when a thing is taken ac- 
b, in cording to its eſſence, form or being. | | s 
And Eurirarivz, implies an abſtraction or retrenchment of all the cir- 
naxim cumſtances from a thing under conſideration. h 
hinty ExriTY ſentité, Fr, entita, It. entitas, low Lat. in the ſchool phi- 
ſpirit loopby} 1. A phyfical exs or being, conſidered according to what it 
atal, ic in its phyſical capacity, a real being. Fortune is no real entity nor 


phyſical eſſence, but a mere relative fi 


aſhon, . . ification. Bentley, 2. A par- 
ledge ucular ſpecies of being. An entity of ſound, which we call crackling. 
t pint Bacon, | | | 

n{ider 


To EvTo1't, verb a. [of toil] to enſnare, to * into toils or 


imony nets. He cnt off their land forces from their ſhips, ang enzoz/ed their 
rſelves navy and their camp with a greater power than theirs. Bacon. 

NTOI'RE, or ExTO'YER [in heraldry] is uſed by ſome to ſignify 
of en a bordure charged intirely with things without life. 
red by To ExTo'us, verb a. [of tomb] to bury or put into a tomb. 
hings; laces where martyrs were entombed. Hooker. | 
ſaal be Aro R8Es, Fr. wrenches of the paſtern in horſes. 
nediate 0 ExTrar't, verb act. to interweave, to diverſify. 
yidence The fragrant eglantine did ſpread 
1agind- 3 His pric ing arms, entrail d with roſes red. ſer. 95 
e FurxaiLs, Jah. [encyaille, Fr. olega, Gr.] 1. The bowels or 


8 nerally underſtood to include the contents of the three cavi- 
es, the head, breaſt, and belly; it has no ſingular number. The 
®Yrailsare all without bones. Bacon. 2. The internal parts in gene- 


buffs ' caverns, Treaſure that lay ſo long hid in the dark entrails of 
ining to merica. Locke, | 

| _ E\TRaxcE (entrant, Fr. of intro, Lat.] 1. The power of entry or 
ports - — into a place, admittance. Truth is ſure to an entrance and 
ileva come too. South. 2. A paſſage, an avenue, by which a place is 


1s The agg To keep the paſſages of the hilly country, for by them there 

L Th an entrance into om Juditb. 3. Initiation, commencement. 
ofiaſtic 8 which at firſt entrance balks them. Locke. 

A Y nowledge. Some entrance into the lan uage. Bacon. 5. The 

h base bins polledton of a dignity or office. The firſt entrance of this 

de beg 3 reign. Hayward. 6. The beginning 


of any thing. In 

ſentea6 To p. "ance upon this diſcourſe. Clarendon. | 
; 5 oa NCE, verb ad. [from trance, tranſe, Fr. tranſeo, Lat. to 
garn. er for a time from one region to another] 1. To put into a 
nw" 0 Withdraw the ſoul wholly to other regions, while the body 
bn do lie in a profound ſleep. 2. To put into an extaſy, wherein 


4. Mental in⸗ 


ENT 
one is inſenſible of preſent objects. With delight I was all the while 
entranced, and carried ſo far from myſelf, as that I am ſorry you ended 
ſo ſoon. Spenſer. | 

EnTRA'NCED, being ina trance. See InTR 4 ncep; 
To ExTAA'T, verb af. [entraper, Fr.] 1. To catch in a trap; to 


inſnare. 
That guileful net, 
In which if ever eyes entrapped are, 
Out of her bands ye by no means ſhall get. Spenſer. 
2. To entangle, to involve unexpectedly in diſtreſſes. 
Misfortune waits advantage to entrap 
The man moſt wary in her whelming lap. Spenſer. _ 
3. To take advantage of. To entrap thee in thy words. Ecchfoaftia 
cus. i 
ExrRAv Es, Fr. two entravons joined by an iron chain, 7 or 8 in- 
ches long. | 
EnTRavo'Ns, Fr. locks for horſes paſterns, being pieces of leather 
two inches broad, turned up and ſtuffed on the inſide, to prevent hurt- 
ing the paſtern, | | 
E'NTRE ad Communem Legem, a writ that lies where a tenant for term 
of his own, or another's lite, or a tenant by courtefy, or in dower, 
aliens or makes over lands, and dies, then the party in reverſion ſhall. 
have th s writ againſt whomſoever is in poſſeſſion. 
EnTRE', or EnTREE” [in muſic books] a particular ſort of air. 

To EnTrea'T, verb aft. [of en and traiter, Fr. of tradto, Lat.] 
1. To petition, to importune ; with for before the thing aſked. 
Haac entreated the Lord for his wife. Geneſis. 2. To prevail upon by 
ſolicitation. The Lord was entreated of him. Genes. z. To treat or 
uſe well or ill. Entreat him not evil. Ecclefiaſlicus. 4. To entertain, 
to amuſe. I muſt entreat the time alone. Shateſpeare: 5. To enter- 
tain, to receive. | | | 

A thick arbour goodly over dight, 
In which ſhe often us'd from open heat 
Herſelf to ſhroud, and pleaſures to entreat. Spenſer. 

ToFExTre'aT, verb neut. 1. To offer a treaty or compact. Alex- 
ander was the firſt that entreated peace with them. 1 Maccabees. 2. 
To treat, to diſcourſe, Of this I ſhall have farther occaſion to en- 
treat. Hakewwell, 3. To make a petition ; wich for. The Janiza- 
ries entreated for them as valiant men. LMnolles. 

EnT&E'ATANCE [of entreat] petition, entreaty. | 

Theſe two entreatance made they might be heard, 
Nor was their juſt petition long deny d. Fairfax. 

ExTreA'ty [of entreat] petition, prayer, requeſt. Obdurate to 
entreaties. Shakeſpeare. _ | | 

ENT EUR Ts, Fr. /b. ſmall plates ſet between the main diſhes, 
The true chard uſed in pottages and entremets. Mortimer. F 

EnTRE'NCHYTa [of ers, a bowel, and «yxuw, Gr. to pour in} 
a clyſter-pipe, called alſo ſiphon or ſyringa. | 

 E'nt&eeas, Fr. [with horſemen] a broken pace or going of a horſe 

and properly a broken amble, that is neither walk nor trot, -but has 
ſomething of an amble. . . | | 

ExnTREsSo'LE ſin architecture] a kind of little ſtory, contrived oc- 
caſionally at the top of the firſt ſtory, for the conveniency of a ward- 
robe, &c. It is alſo called mezanzine. 

E'nTRiNG @ Ship [in a fight] is the boarding or getting into her. 

ExTRinG Ladder [of a fp] a ladder to go in and out of a 


\ "FTIR Rope [in a ſhip] a rope tied by the fide of it to hold by, 
as a perſon goes up the entring ladder or wales. 
 EnTxev'son, a forcible, violent, or unlawful entei ing into lands 
or tenements, void of a poſſeſſor, by one who has no right to them. 
This ſhould be written InT&Us10N. 
ExTRusION de Garde, Fr. a writ lying where an infant within age 
enters into lands, and holds his lord out. 
To ExTrvu'sr, See To IxrRVsr. 5 | 
ENTRY [entree, Fr. entrata, It. entrada, Sp. and Port.] 1, The 
act of entering or coming in. The lake of Conſtance formed by 
the entry of the Rhine. Addiſen. 2. The paſſage by which one en- 
ters a houſe. A houſe that hath convenient ſtairs and entries. 


Bacon. 3. The act of regiſtering or ſetting down in writing in gene- 


ral. A notary made an entry of this act. Bacon. 4. A ſolemn recep- 
tion or ceremony performed by kings, princes or ambaſſadors, upon 
their firſt entering a city, or upon their return from ſome ſucceſsful 
expedition, by way of triumph. The day being come, he made 
his entry. Bacon. — | 
*ExTxy [in law] the act of taking poſſeſſion of lands. 
Exrxx [with merchants] the act of ſetting down the particulars of 
trade in their books of accounts. 1 | 
To make an EnT&Y of Goods [at the Cuſtom-houſe] is the paſſing 
the bills through the hands of the proper officers. 
ExTRry ad communem Legem. See ENTRE, Sc. 
ExTRY, ad Terminum qui preteriit, a writ which lies for a leſſor, 
in caſe lands being let to a man for the life of another, and he 
for whoſe life the lands are leaſed dies, and the leſſee or tenant holds 
over his term. h . ; 
ENTRY Cauſa Matrimonii ere Lat. or entry ſor marriage 
promiſed, a writ lying where lands or tenements are given to a man, 
upon condition that he take the donor to wife within a certain time, 
and he either does not marry her within the time appointed, or 
eſpouſes another, or otherwiſe diſables himſelf from rming the 
condition. | 
Exrxx i Caſu Previſo, Lat. a writ lying for one in reverſion 
which- he ſhall have againſt a tenant for lite or in courteſy, who 
aliens in fee. | , 
EnTRY fine {ſenſu Capituli, is a writ lying when an abbot, prior, 
or ſuch as has a convent or common ſeal, aliens lands or tenements 
which are the church's right, without the aſſent of the convent or 
chapter, and dies, c. * 
NTRY per le cui & Poſt, a writ which lies for a man diſſeized or 
turned ont of his freehold, when the diſſeiaor aliens and dies in poſ- 
ſeſſion, and his heir enters. | i * 
Exral'Es [wich hunters] places or thickets through which deer are 
diſcovered lately to have paſſed, | 
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ENV 
To ExTwi'x [of en and xpinan, Sax.] to twiſt or wind round 
t. See InTwINE. ; oy 
EnTyY'eos1s, Lat. [of wronw, Gr, to make an impreſſion] the ace- 
tabulum or ſocket. 
ExTy'Pos1s [wromoor;, Gr.] the joint of the ſhoulder with the 
arm. | i | 
To Exv'nILATE, verb af. [enubilatum, ſup. of enubilo, from nu- 
bes, Lat. a cloud] to make clear from clouds. 
Exv'n1L0vs [enubilus, Lat.] fair, without clouds. 
To Exu'cLEATE, werb af. [enucleatum, ſup. of enucleo, from nu- 
cleus, Lat. a kernel] to ſolve, to diſentangle. 
EnvcLEa'T10N, the act of clearing or * any difficulty. 
Enupa'Tion, Lat. the act of making naked or plain, 
open, Oc. ; | | | 
ExVELO PE, Aab. Fr. 1. A wrapper, an outward caſe, a cover. 
No letter with an envelope | 
| Could give him more delight. Sun. | 
2. [In fortification] a work of earth ſometimes in form of a parapet 
or breaſt-work, and ſometimes like a rampart with a breaſt- work to it, 
called alſo a conſerve, a countergard, a lunette, a fillon, &c. f 
To ExVE “Lo E [enveloper, Fr.] 1. To cover, wrap, or fold up in 
any thing. 2. To ſurround with, to beſet; to muffle up, to hide, 
The in that enveloped them will remove. 
cover on the inſide. 
His iron coat, all overgrown with ruſt, 
Was underneath enveloped with uu Spenſer. . , 
To Exve'nom, verb a#. [envenomer, Fr.] 1. To infect with poi- 
ſon, to corrupt or impregnate with venom, to poiſon, It 1s never 
uſed of the perſon to whom poiſon is given, but of the draught, 
food, or inftrument, by which it is conveyed. 
Th' enverom'd robe. Milton. 
2. To make odious. Eg 
Oh what a world is this, when what is comely 
- Envenoms him that bears it. Shakeſpeare, 
3. To enrage. | | . 
She threw the pois nous part. 
And fix'd it deep within Amata's heart, 85 
That thus enwenom'd ſhe might kindle rage. Dryden. | 
E'xviaBLE [of envy] deſerving envy, ſuch as may excite envy. 
An enviable mediocrity of fortune, Carew. | : 
_ E'xvies [of envy] one that envies another, or deſires his downfal. 
His enemies and enviers diſcountenanced. Clarendon. 
E'xviovs, adj. [envieux, Fr invidioſo, It. embidioſo, Sp.] 1. Bearing 
envy againſt another. 2. Pained by the excellence or happineſs of an- 
other. A man of the molt envious diſpoſition. Sidney. . 
E'xviousLY, adv. [of envious] in an envious manner, malig- 
nantly, with ill-will. Spirits fallen from heaven endeavour enviouſly 
to obſtru& the ways that may lead us thither. Duppa. 
 E'nviousNess [of envious] envy, envious nature. | | 
To Environ, verb af. |environner, Fr.] 1. To encompaſs, ſur- 
round, or ſtand about. On every ſide environ d with huge mountains. 
Knolles. 2. To involve, to envelope. 
Environ me with darkneſs whilſt I write. Donne. 
3. To ſurround hoſtilely, to beſiege. 
A legion of foul fiends 
Enwiron'd me. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To incloſe, to inveſt. | 
The ſoldier, that man of iron, R's: 
Whom ribs of horror all exviron. Cleaveland. 
Exvixo NE“, Fr. Cin heraldry] ſignifies a figure, a lion or any 
other thing, encompaſſed about with other things. ; ; 
An Environment, the act of encompaſſing, or ſtate of being 
encompaſied round. | 
Exv1'rous, Fr. /t. the neighbouring places about a country. 
E'xuLa, Lat. the herb elecampane. | 8 
E'xuLov, Lat, use, of un, in, and e, Gr. a gum] : the interior 


laying 


part of the gum. 


Enu'MERABLE [enumerabilis, Lat.] numerable, that may be ſingly 
reckoned up. 

To Enu'MERATE, verb act. [enumerare, It. enumeratum, ſup. of 
ermero, Lat.] to number or reckon up diſtinly. Particularly enu- 
merate the kinds of fin, Wake. ; 

EXUMERA'T1ON [enumeratio, Lat.] 1. The act of counting over. 
2. The number told out. St, Paul's enumeration of duties. Sprat. 

To Ex u“ ATE [enunciatum, ſup. of enuncio, from nuncius, Lat. 
a meſſenger] to utter or pronounce, to declare, to proclaim. * 

ExUxcIATIox [of enunciatio, Lat] 1. Declaration, open procla- 
mation. This ſacramental enunciation is the declaration and con- 
feſſion of it by men in Chriſt. Taylor. 2. Intelligence, information. 
The conceptions, exunciations and actions of the intellect and will. 
Hale. | 

Envu'nciaTive [enumcativus, Lat.] that may be ſhewed, uttered, 
or pronounced. Declarative in reſpect of the diſpoſitive words, and 
not in regard of the enunciative terms. Ayhffe. | 

ENnuNCIA'TIVELY [of enunciative] declaratively. e 
Ex vor [envoye, Fr. inviato, It. embiado, Sp. enviado, Port.] 1. 
A perſon, in degree lower than an ambaſſador, ſent from one ſove- 
reign prince or ſtate to another, upon ſome public affairs. 2. A pub- 
lie miniſter in general ſent from one power to another. Perſeus ſent 
envoys to Carthage. Arbuthnot. 3. Any meſſenger. | 

Their report the vital envoys make, 
And with new orders are commanded back. Blackmore. 

To Exv'xE [of en and utor, Lat. to uſe] to accuſtom one's ſelf to. 
See To InvrE. 


To Ex uRxE [in law] to take place or effect, to be available or of 


force. 
E'nusNy [in heraldry] ſigniſies a bordure charged with beaſts, 


"A 

To F'nvy [envier, Fr. invidiare, It, embidiar, Sp. invideo, Lat.] 
1. To grudge, to impart unwillingly, to withhold maliciouſly, John- 
ſon; who, by ſtudying Horace, had been acquainted with' the rules, 
ſeemed to envy others that E Dryden. 2. To hate another 
for excellence, happineſs, or ſuccels. Envy thou not the oppreſſor. 


_ Proverbs, 3. To grieve at any qualities of excellence in another, 
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Locke, 3. To line, to 


probably peculiar to Shakeſpeare. 


2. To bury, to hide as in the womb, 


or bringing in. 


| ſtance of this figure, Aci, c. xvii, v. 27; and another in 45 


You cannot ey your neighbour's wiſdom, if he give «; 
counſel. Swift. g , ibes you good 
To Envy, werb neut. to feel envy at the ſight of 
* = 2 * uneaſ. * at the „ oh 
with at. o would envy at the ſperit re 
Taylor. N ene, * ue Wicked, 
Fr. 5 Better be Envy'p than pitied. 

r. fe vaut mieu faire envie que pitie. It, Pui toſto inwiia + 
paſſione. Gr. Se XxpnFov egy u oxTupe Jay, 25 Aal, rom 
quam miſericordiam. The meaning of all which is no more Ping 
, 


it is better to be in that ſtate, or in thoſe circumſtances of life which 


may raiſe envy, than to be the objects of other mens co 
The conſideration of which may ſerve as an admonition to us to 
ploy our utmoſt diligence, and all lawful means, to attain at be. 
ſuch a condition of lite as may exempt us from pity, a 
EN VN [invida, It. and Lat. envie, Fr. embidia, Sp. emveia 
1. An uneaſineſs or grief, ariſing from beholding 2 
or proſperity of others. 2. Rivalry, competition. I he little ., 
of them to one another. Dryden. 3. Malice, malignity, 1 
turn the good we offer into envy. Shakeſpeare. 4. Public odiu + 
repute. Edward Plantagenet thould be in the moſt public = ö 
ſhewed unto the people, to diſcharge the king of the envy 46 
opinion and bruit, how he had been put to death privily. Buy 
To EnwHEE'L, verb act. [of wheel] to encompaſs, 4 


The grace of heaven | 
Before, behind thee, and on every hand, 
| Enwheel thee round. Shakeſpeare, 
To Enwo'ms, verb act. [of womb] 1. To make pregnant 
Me then he left enwomed of this child, Spenſer. © 


The Afric Niger ſtream enwombs 
It ſelf into the earrth. Donne. | NN 
Io Exwo'xTHx, verb act. [of worthy] to render one's ſelf wort 
illuſtrious, or noble. l 
To Exwra'e, verb ad. [of hpeonpian, Sax. ] to wrap up in, 
Eny'srRON [ewv5go,, Gr.] the laſt or fourth ventricle in anin:, 
that chew the cud, which compleats the digeſtion. | 
Eope'sBrICE [of eobon, a hedge, and bnice, Sax. a breaking] 4 
hedge-breaking. 1815 
Eo LIAN, re belonging to Solus. | 14 
Eo'LIPYLE [of aws, Gr. of Æolus, Lat. and u, Gr. gates] a 
inſtrument in hydraulics, being a round ball of iron or copper, with 


a tail to it, which being filled with water, and thus expoſed to the fr, 


produces a vehement blaſt of wind. 
EPacma' STICAL, Lat. [:Taxparix®-, of ei and exuntu, Gr, t 
grow ripe or advance to an acme] a fever which grows continu 


. ſtronger. 


Era'cr [enaxra, Gr. i. e. additional ſupply] is a number th 
notes the exceſs of the ſolar year above the lunar, whereby the aged 
the moon every year may be found out; for the ſolar year contin 
of 365 days, and the lunar but of 354, the lunations every year gu 
11 days before the ſolar year; but thereby in 19 years the mom 
finiſhes twenty times twelve lunations, and gets up one whole {alu 
year; and having finiſhed that circuit, begins again with the ſun, ad 


Jo from 19 to 19 years; for the firſt year afterwards, the moon vil p 
before the ſun but 11 days, which is called the epa# of that year ; th 


ſecond year 22 days; the third year 33 days; but 30 being an entir 
lunation, caſt that away, and three ſhall be the 2pa# of that yea, 
and fo on, adding yearly 11 days. 25 

Eracr of the Year [with aſtronomers] is the age of the nom 
at the beginning of every year; i. e. the time between the firſt minut 
of the firſt day of January, and the laſt new moon of the foregoing 


year. 


Epaco'ce [eraywyn, of crayw, Gr. to introduce] 1. An importing 
2. An examining of or diſcourſing with one by ads 
queſtions or interrogatories. F EE 
Eraco'cium, Lat. the foreſkin. | > 724 
Eraing'Tic Poem [of rare, Gr. praiſe] comprehends tie 
hymn, the epithalamium, the genethliacon, or what elſe tends w 
the praiſe or congratulation of divine perſons, or perſons eminent 
upon earth, 8 9 | | 
EPANaDI'PLOSIS, Lat. [emraradtinkuoi;, Of wmanutmnw, Gr.] 2 
doubling. _ | a 5 | 
EraxADbITTosis [with rhetoricians] is a figure, when they begin 
and end a ſentence with the ſame words; as, kind to his friend, aud 
to his enemies kind. In Latin this figure is called inclafio. 
EraxA'LEIPSsIs [wavanmi;, Of rmarxnauBbanu, Gr. to take uf & 
gain, and from thence to repeat or reaſſume a ſubject] a repetition. 
 EranaLEyP1ss [with rhetoricians] a figure, in which the fame 
word is repeated for enforcement-ſake, eſpecially after a parenthels; 
as, it is manifeſt they have erred, it is manifeſt. | | 
EraxATHORA [:rarzPoga, of eravuPipy, Gr. to refer, or rather t 


bring over again] 1. e. a reference. 


EranaPHORA [with rhetoricians] a figure, when the ſame word 
begins ſeveral ſentences or clauſes ; as, hic gelidi fontes, lic mollia pt 
ta, hic nemus. | e 

Era'Nopos, Lat. [ewravd®-, of ii and ard, Gr. aſcent, or ft. 
turn] a return. | * 

Eyaxopos [in rhetoric] a figure, when the ſame ſound or word 
twice repeated in ſeveral ſentences, or in the ſame ſentence ; 35, | 

Neither the light withaut its ſun, 
Nor yet the ſyn without its light. Re 
Eyano'RTHOSIS — Your, of eravggow,OGr. to ſet right or ral 
and from thence to correct] correction or amendment, act of reſionn 
to the former ſtate. | | 1 4. bock 

EryaxoRTHOs1s, [with rhetoricians] is when a perſon finds his 
with his former expreſſions as too faint and aveak, and corre 
diſcourſe, Dy adding others that are more ſtrong. 5 

Query, If this term may not admit of a greater latitudt; ny 
to expreſs the orator's correcting his own phraſeology, in mom 9 8 
than where the mere avant - of frength is concerned. Does , 
Paul, in his, ſpeech before the learned Athenians, give us 2 120 
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in his ſpeech at LysTRA, c. xiv. v. 16 and 17? In both 
mays i meine, a noble epanortofi is viſible enough, as it lands in 
p 


the ORIGINAL, 

ee en, Lat. Lerapaigneie, of m, over and above, and 

4. Gr. to take away] a cutting or AY again, 
RoapHERESIS [with phyſicians] a repeated blood-letting, or any 

uation. 

ane Gr.] the governor of a 8 

Dan EA, Fr. (in horſemanſhip] a word uſed in the i 
ſignify the flinging of a horſe, or his yerking and ſtriking out with 

j 8. | | 
. [e7agquaTt, of eig, Gr. to lift up] ſwellings of 
the glandules, or kernels behind the ears, called parotides. 
| bach is the name, by which this diſeaſe is expreſſed by Hir ro- 
cnarks; but the moderns (as Gorræus obſerves) ſtile theſe ſwellings 
des, from the part _ ſo called. 

Hs. Fr. [a ſhouſder; in fortification] is the ſhoulder or baſ- 
angle. | 
ES Fr. a ſhouldering-piece, of paule, a ſhoulder. | 
EraULMENT [in fortification] is a demi-baſtion or ſquare orillon, 
a maſs of earth, of near a ſquare figure, faced with a wall to cover 
the cannon of a caſement. - _ ; 8 fs 
PAULMENT, is alſo a ſide-work made either of earth thrown up, 
of bags or baſkets full of earth, or with Faggots loaded with earth ; 
of which latter are made the epaulments of the places of arms for the 
caralry behind the trenches. 55 | 

Eyav'xes1s, Lat. [eravinors, of e, and avfaww, Gr. to augment] 
an increaſe, a rhetorical figure. | 

EeznTaHes1s, Lat, [of us to &, and 79%, Gr. to place, in 

mmar] the putting of a letter or ſyllable in the middle of a word, 
as relligio for religio, induperator for imperator. 

Epgxe'GESIS 2 of «xz and «&1nynoi;, from eEnyropar, Gr. 
to expound] a plainer interpretation of that which was mentioned 


ore. * 

E'eas (12/8, Heb.] a meaſure among the Hebrews, containing 
dry, 3 pecks, 3 pints, 12 ſolid inches, and 4 decimal parts; and in 
liquid things, 4 gallons, 4 pints, and 15 ſolid inches, wine mea- 
ure. 7 5 | 

20 TayLoR, in his Hebrew concordance, ſays, it contains /ever 

ns, 2 quarts and 4 a pint, wine meaſure. 
Eexs'BeuM, or Epys'BIUM, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the ſpace from 


the hypogaſtrium, or lower part of the belly, to the privy parts. 


Gorra us. | 
ErREBTA, Lat. or EyyeBe' ITY [el, :e, Gr. a ſtripling] 
the age of a ftripling, at the entrance of the 15th year. | 
Eenz'DRa, Lat. =S, Gr.] the herb horſe- tail. | 
Eene'LC1s, Lat. L, of ei, upon, and waxy, Gr. to draw] 
a bloody ſubſtance brought up in ſpitting of blood ; alſo a ſhell or 
cruſt which is brought over ulcers. 7 | | 
Gorreus takes notice only of this laſt ſignification, but applies it to 
ulcers interna! and external; and adds, that if the cruſtule be ſome- 
what craſſe and black, it is no longer called an ephe/cis, but an eſcar. 
ErRELX ' uNH [with anatomiſts] the place from the hypogaſtrium, 
or lower part of the abdomen, to the ſecrets. | | 


which proceeds from ſun-burn. 
Eenz'MERA [of ri and mueax, Gr. a day] a fever that laſts but 
one day; alſo an inſect that lives only a day. 
Eens'MERAL, or EPHE'MERIC, adj. Ce-, of «ri, upon, and 
yea, Gr. day] beginning and ending in a day. Ephemeral fit of ap- 
plauſe. Wotton, | 5 
Eene'MEREs, Lat. birds or creatures that live but one day, and 
therefore hieroglyphically repreſented the ſhortneſs of man's life. 
Epneme'rIDes, plur. of ephemeris, Fr. and Lat. [effemaeride, It. 


the daily motions of the planets, with their aſpects, places, and 
other circumſtances throughout the year. Aſtrologers generally uſe 
thoſe journals in drawing horoſcopes and ſchemes of the — 
EPHEMERT DIA N [of ephemeris] of or pertaining to an ephemeris. 
Erg ugRINE, or EPHEME'RIAN {| ehhemerinus, Lat. «ng, 
Gr.] belonging to a journal, regiſter, or day-book. 
EPHE'MER1S [ePnpegis, Gr.] 2 regiſter or day-book, a journal. See 

HIMERIDES, | 5 3 

Month, and day, and hour, he meaſur'd right, 

And told more truly than the ephemeris. 


tons relating to the heavenly bodies, the daily motions and ſituations 
of the planets, eſpecially ſhewing their- places at noon. | 
Eens'MersT 1 Gr.) a maker of ephemerides, one who 

conſults the planets, one who ſtudies or practiſes aſtrology. Aftrolo- 
213 and genethiacal ephemeriſts, that uſe to pry into the horoſcope of 
8 Howel, | | 

PHEME RIUM, Or EPHE MERON | «Pnjpzeor, Of ems and aue, Gr. 
Gy) a kind of plant that dies the = day it ſprings, a — 
neadow-ſaffron, | 

PHEMERON-WORM, fab. [of «Pnrgor, and worm) the ſame with 
ephemera, A ſort of — — lives only a day. Derham uſes it. 
T HESTI a, Lat. [wairnua, Gr. 


man and woman; and therefore at that time they attired one 
m a maſculine, and then in a feminine habit. 


PHE'TA, Lat. certain judges at Athens, who tried cauſes of man- 
8 who were fifty in number, and were to be as many years 


Erni Lrzs, Lat Leia | 

LTES, Lat. 10, Of em, n, and „Gr. to 

e 
oP, on thei Sg. W is b 

e we we, "er breath. | 1 
ROB1S, Lat. [a , Gr.) a ſweating or diſcharging of 

ene the pores of te tin.» 

Lat. [of «177400, Gr.] a ſaddle, or other harneſs for 


tranſlation 3 but in each it will appear to a double advantage, if 


in the manage, to 


only, for the inferior prieſts, &c. 


Eens'Lis [en, of eri and , Gr. the ſun] a ſpot or freckle 


e Gr.] certain regiſters or aſtronomical tables, calculated to 


Ernzuzkis [with aſtrologers, &c.] a journal containing obſerva- 


feſtivals held in the city of 
1 , s, in honour of Tirefias, who is ſaid to have had a ſucceflive mix- 


EPL 


% Erntrriun [with anatomiſts] part of the os ſphenbidey; or wedge 
like bone, in which the —. — is n a 5 . 
FE enop [Mn, Heb.] a garment worn by the prieſts of the Jews, 
which were of two ſorts ; the firſt was made of gold, twiſted cotton, 
blue, purple, and crimſon, &c. this only was worn by the high-prigft, 
when he officiated; it covered the back and the breaſt, and on the 
ſhoulder were ſet two onyx-ſtones, on which were engraven the riames 
of the twelve tribes ; where the ephod croſſed the high- prieſt's breaſt, 
was a ſquare ornament called the reaſt-plate, in which twelve preci- 
ous ſtones were ſet, with the names of the twelve tribes of Iſrael en- 
graved on them, one on each ſtone. There were others of linen 


Tarron's deſcription of the high-prieft's ephod, is as follows: A 
garment worn by the h:gh-prieft, when officiating in the temple, richly 
embroidered with a curious variety of colours and figures. It was put 
on over all the other garments ; and reached but a little below the 
middle of the body. It had no fleeves ; and was faſtened on each 
ſhoulder, by two pieces joined together by a. golden button, on which 
was à Precious sro engrav'd with the names of the twelve tribes, 
fix on one ſhoulder, and fix on the other. A girdle of the ſame cu- 
rious work was faſtened to the ephod as a part of it, and ſerved to 
gird it over the heart or paps, to the high. prieſt's body.” Tar- 
LOR's Hebrew Concord. I ſhall only add, en paſſant, that though the 


veſture, in which the angel (pzR5oNATING the great high-prieft of oui 


Profeſſion) appeared to St John in the apocalypſe, was (as St. Trenæus 
well obſerves) of the ſacerdotal kind: yet from its reaching down 10 
his feet, it appears not to have been the Eno With ſo much ac. 
CURACY are theſe prophetic viſions formed; the ephod not being 
worn by the high-prieſt, unleſs, when officiating in the temple. See 
Rev. c. i. v.13, compared with the above-given deſcription. | 

Ey1a'La, or Epia'Lus Lat. [ π9̊ ., Gr.) a continued fever pro- 
ceeding from cold phlegm, wherein heat and cold is felt at the ſame 
time in every part of the bod. 

EeiBATE'RION, Lat. [eiCarngio, of cnibany, Gr, to return] a 
ſpeech, or a copy of verſes, returning thanks to the gods for a ſafe 


return from a long journey or voyage, made by ſome perſon of figure, | 
at an entertainment made for his friends, ; 


| Err'nols [:wicoan, Gr. with rhetoricians] a caſting or putting in 


a figure, wherein the repetition of the ſame word, at the eginning 


of ſeveral ſentences, has reſpect to the matter; whereas in the figure 
epanalepſis, it has regard chiefly to the ſtile. . 
Epic, adj. [epicus, Lat. ewix®-, of :w&-, Gr. a word] a narra- 
tive, rehearſed not acted. It is uſually ſuppoſed to be heroic, 
or to contain one great action atchieved by a hero. The epic poem 
is more for the manners, and the tragedy for the paſſions. 
But, with ſubmiſſion to Mr. Dryden's better — the pay/ions 
(and very ſtrong ones too) are COMMON to both. | 
Eric Poem, is a diſcourſe invented with art, to form the manners 


of men by inſtruction, deſigned under the allegories of ſome important 


action, which is RELATED in wer/e, after a probable, diverting, and 
wonderful manner. Bei thus defines it; and it agrees very well 
with our idea of an epic poem; though Ariſtotle ſays epic poetry 
makes uſe of diſcourſes in wer/e and proſe, and M. Dacier agrees with 


him; but we in England have all our poetry in verſe. And we rank 


diſcourſes in proſe, although there may be the texture of a fiction in 
them, among what we call fables, and allow nothing to be epic poe- 
try, but what is in verſe. See Heroic Poem. | 
* When Boſſu ſays, RELATED, he ſeems there judiciouſly e- 
nough to have pointed out one main difference between the 
epic compoſition, and that which is calculated for the fage. 
Some GREAT ACTION, with its proper appendages and inci- 
dents, characters, ſentiments, &c. is COMMON to both. But 
what is related by the poet [or his muſe} is one thing; and 
what (through the whole compoſition) is po or done by the 
parties concerned, is another. 
Eric Poet, one who writes an epic poem. 
Ee1cs, epic poetry. | | 5 
Erica R PIun [ezixzapmor, Gr. of tn, upon, and zagaes, Gr. the 
wriſt) a medicine outwardly applied to the wriſt, like a plaſter or pul- 
tice, to drive away intermitting fevers. 1 | 
Ee1'caun, Lat. [of «ww and zavpa, of xaw, Gr.] a foul fore or 
cruſty ulcer, that ſometimes happens to the black of the eye. 
Epics'D1UM, Lat. I ZE%n e, of x &., Gr. grief] a funeral ſong; 
or copy of verſes in praiſe of the dead, an elegy. be 
Your own anthems ſhall become 
| Your laſting eicedium. Sandys, 23 
E'P1CENE, adj. Lr of 1 and 2. Gr. common] common 
to both ſexes. | . 
Epicens Gender [in grammar] a gender which contains both ſexes 
under one termination, whether maſculine or feminine. | | 
Erickka“sTIics, fab. Seng, of im and zeganvus, Gr.] me- 
dicines, which by their emplaſtic virtue, &c. take away the force of; 
and moderate the acrimonious humours, and aſſuage the painful ſenſa- 
tion of the parts affected. | a ts 
Goak us adds, that they are alſo called caraceraſties, and no won- 
der; for both terms are in their &TY MOLOGY derived from one common 
Greek root, which ſignifies to mix, and by: mixing (I ſuppoſe) to cor- 
red and temper. | | 
EPICHARIKAKY, ſubſt, [of ers, upon, xaga, joy, and xaxey, Gr. 
evil] a joy for the misfortune of others. © 
EpicarREMA, Lat. [:wxngnpea, Gr. with logicians] an attempt 
or endeavour, an argument for proying or — 4g any matter, ei- 
pecially ſuch an one as conſiſts of many propoſitions, depending one 
upon another; whereby at laſt ſome particular point is made out. 
Eeicn1'REs15; Lat. [ewwizguenors, Gr. with ſurgeons] an attempting, 
ſetting about, a dexterity or readineſs in diſſecting animal bodies. 
Eytcno're1s [of was and xogdn, Gr. a ſtring or inteſtine} the me- 
ſentery, Gorreus. | 5 
reger. 8— of N, Gr. to incline] carth- 
uakes that move ſidelong. 
J Erice“ Lie Region [of «ws and x., Gr. hollow, whence the 
word colon is derived] that ſpace on both ſides over the gut colon. 
E'ercopuosns, Lat. [of ww and xwPwor, Gr.) deafnels, — 
| gs F 192 | Eet CRASH, 
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Errcnasis, Lat. [eerixexor;, Gr.] a mingling together or tem- 
ring. a 
n K. Nes Gr. approbation, eſtimation, judgment; in 
phyfic] the making a judgment of a diſeaſe. | | 
Ev1cTe'non, Lat. [of ew and xreig, Gr. the pubes] the part u 
the pubes. | i 
E'ricuxg, ſubſe. a, Fr. epicuro, It. and Sp. epicurens, 
of epicurus, Lat.] a diſciple or follower of Epicurus, one wholly 
yu to voluptuouſneſs and luxury. The epicure buckles to ſtudy, 
ocke. 
EpicuRE'AN, {oof [of epicure] a follower of the ſe& of Epicurus, 
one who holds the 1 tenets of Epicurus. 
Epicurean, adj. luxurious, contributing to luxury. Epicurean 
Cooks. Shakeſpeare, | 
Eex1cuREanN Philoſophy, in this, atoms, ſpace, and gravity, are 
laid down as the principles of all things. Epicurus held that the uni- 
verſe conſiſted of atoms or corpuſcles of various forms, magnitudes, 
and weights, which having been diſperſed at random through the im- 
menſe inane or ſpace, fortuitouſly concurred into innumerable ſyſtems or 
worlds, which were thus formed, and afterwards from time to time 
increaſed, and diſſolved again without any certain cauſe or deſign ; 
without the intervention of any deity, or the intendance of any pro- 
vidence. To ſupply the want of a ſuperintending mind, he ſuppoſed 
his atoms, tho' deſcending in ſtrait lines, to converge, otherwiſe they 


would not meet; not conſidering that this dire&ion of their motion 


was a mere hypothefis, and as inexplicable (from the known properties 
of matter) without ſome external agent, as the <vho/e of his fcheme. 
EpicuRE'anisM, or E'picurisM [epicuriſme, Fr. epicuriſmo, It.] 
1. The doctrine or philoſophy of Epicurus. 2. The practice of an 
epicure, or voluptuous perſon ; ſentual and groſs pleaſure. To call 
munificence the greateſt ſenſuality, a piece of epicuri/m._ Calamy. 
To Eeicu'r1zE, verb neut. [of epicure] to live voluptuouſly. 
E/P1CYCLE, Fr. [epiciclo, It, and Sp. epicyclus, Lat. of emixuxa®-, 


Gr.] a little circle, whoſe centre is in the circumference of a greater; 


or it is a ſmall orb, which being fixed in the deferent of a planet, is 
carried along with its motion, and nevertheleſs carries the body of the 
lanet faſtened to it, round about its proper centre by its own pecu- 
has motion. Thus our philoſophers have had their Ficr ions and 2//- 
Supported hypotheſes, as well as our divines. ff IPL. 
_ Eprcy'cLoD, ſabſt. [of raixuxnondng, from ew, x., and 20. 
Gr. form; in geometry] a curve generated by the revolution of the 
py of a circle along the convex or concave part of another 
circle. | | 2 8 
EI EN], Lat. [:wixunua, of em and xvaua, Gr. a fœtus] the ſame 
as ſuperfœtation, or the conceiving again before the firſt young is 


brought forth. 


EP1DEMI'A, Lat. [, of «w and de-, Gr. the people] a 
catching or contagious diſeaſe, communicable from one to another; 
as the >. her {mall pox, ec. | | | 
Ey1De'mic, or EriDE'MICAL, ad}. [epidemique, Fr. epidemico, It. 
and Sp. epidemicus, Lat. eminwxe-, Gr.] 1. Falling at once upon 


you numbers of people, as a plague. Epidemic diſeaſe. Bacon. 2. 


enerally prevailing, common among all the people. Amuſements 


equally laudable and epidemic among perſons of honour, Swift, 3. 


Univerſal, general. 
They're all in all, 1 
Scotland's a nation epidemical. Cleaveland. 


EP1DEMICAL Diſeaſe, a general or ſpreading diſorder, as a plague 


proceeding from ſome corruption or malignity in the air, which ſeizes 

g eat numbers of people in a little time. | 
Eepwe'muM, Lat [of ei, upon, and 94S», Gr. the people] the ſame 

as endemius, but is frequently uſed in a more extended ſignification, 


to exprefs an infection which ſpreads itſelf over ſeveral countries or a 


large ſpace in a little time. I ſhould rather have ſaid that an 
endemiai diſeaſe is a topical diſeaſe, i. e. peculiar to ſome par- 
ticular place or country. An epidemic diſeaſe, what has a conhde- 
rable ſpread or run, and this, whether ic be imported from abroad or 
not. Ihus the $MALL-yox was the endemial diſeaſe of the Arabians, 
before (with their conqueſts) it got footing in other countries. But 
the ſmall pox, then only was epidemic with the Arabians, when having 
a conſiderable ſpread amongſt them, | 

EP1DE"MICALNEss [of epidemical} univerſality or commoneſs of in- 
fegzon, c. | | 

Eyipt'rmMais, Lat. L. fs, of «2; and Jeggle, Gr. the ſkin] the 


| ſcarf-ſkin of a man's body. 


Ee1DEs1s, Lat. [emioro15, of t. and gw, Gr. to bind] the binding 
of a wound to ſtop blood. 

Eeipe'sMus, Lat. [with ſurgeons] a ligature, bandage or ſwathe 
for a wound or ſore. | 

Eripfpruis, or Eyipi'DyMe, Lat. Leid, vg, from war and . 
84©-, double, of Je, Gr. two] a body of veſſels, the figure of which 
reiembles crooked veins, ſwollen with ill blood; the greater globe or 
bunch of which is faſtened to the back of the teſticles, and the leſſer 
to the veſſel that carries the ſemen. I prefer Dr. Kz11's account; 
who ſays, “that the yxopucT1oNs from the inner fide of the unica 
albuginea unite at the axis of the teſticle, and form a cover to ſome 
ſmall tubes, which at one end of the ze/iicle pierce the tunica albuginea 
and unite into o canal, which by ſeveral turnings and windings upon 


the upper part of the refticles, forms that body which we call epididymis, 


covered with a thin production of the aibuginea.” Keil's Ana- 
Fer Den 
PIA UM [| ervyaior, Of ni and yy, Gr. the eart e lower 
of a circle in which a planet — to the e ] en — 
Epica'sTRIC Artery [with anatomiſts] a branch of the iliac artery 
diſtributing itfelf among the muſcles of the epigaſtrium. * f 
EptcasTRIC Veins, the flank veins. 
Eric sf [ervyargor, of z and yarng, Gr. the belly] the fore- 
part of the abdomen or lower belly. The upper-part of which is 
ealled the hypochondrium; the middle, umbilicalis, and the lower 
hypogaſtrium. | | | 
 EpicE'NEMaA, Lat. [emvywnpa, Of a and yewopmnt, i. e. to come into 
being after or upon another ſtill in being] that which is added to any 
thing over and above. 


Eyicenzxa lin a phyſical ſenſe] that which happens to a dileaſe 


lepſy. 
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like a ſymptom. Or, mote correctly, thus: „ A ſymptoß .. 

n id præternaturale, quod ex morbo, Qc. Ft wt 
out of the diſeaſe, as from a cauſe; but which yet may be Ain g 
from the diſeaſe itſelf, and from its proximate cauſe. Wherea ©. ifrd 
genema is, quod morbo ſuper accedit ex diverſa a pretcedentibys _ ab 
7, e. what comes upon a diſeaſe, but from an origine different Ph. a ; 
preceding. Boerhaave's Pathology. Sect. 801, m the 

Eriorv“ris, Lat. [of mn, above, and yr, Gr. the buttorl 
the upper par of the buttocks. ; 

Ep1GLo'TTts, Lat. [ervywrhs, of et and ya, Gr. the ton 
the aperture of the larynx, the fifth cartilage or griſtle of the la gue] 
the cover of the flap of the wind- pipe; a thin, moveable canjj * 
form of a leaf of ivy or little tongue. "Se 1 

Ey1Go'xaTls, Lat. [ewiyoori;, of ini, and yow, Gr. the knee] 
pattle-pan, or whirlbone of the knee. the 

E'PIGRA [[epigramme, Fr. epigrama, Sp. epigramma, It. and 14 
of “, of rw, upon or after, and pape, Gr. a writing) . 
ſhort poem or compoſition in verſe, treating of one only thing g 
ending in ſome point or lively ingenious thought. Doſt thou think | 
care for a ſatire or an efpigram. Shakeſpeare. See Epilocyy. 

EbiGRAMMA'TIC, or EPIGRAMMA'TICAL, adj. e igrammat; 
Lat.] 1. Dealing in epigrams, writing epigrams. 2 
poet. Camden. 2. Suitable to an epigram, belonging to it. Aboy 
conceits of epigrammatic wit. Addiſon. | ' 

EP1GRAMMA'TIST 8 Fr. epigrammatiſia, It. 
vpafharicue, Gr.] a maker of epigrams. The cpigrammatiſ Manjy 
Peacham. | 

Epicra'mme [in French cookery] a particular way of dreſln 
meat. - | 

EPicRa'PHE, Lat. [ewvypaPy, of ect, upon, and yep, Gr, yi. 
ting] an inſcription or title on a ſtatue, c. 

EPILEPSY 4 Fr. epileſſia, It. epilepſia, Sp. and Lat, ww. 
Arnie, of tc, Gr. to invade or ſeize upon] this diſeaſe js x 
convulſion of the who/e body, ſays Gorrzus ; or ſome of its par; 
ſay others; with a loſs of ſenſe. *Tis alſo called the coma and 
SACRED diſeaſe, The firſt, as ſome ſay, becauſe the comm of 2. 
ſemblies of the people were interrupted (if not 4e d) when a per 


ſon was ſeized with it. The latter from its being ſuppoſed to be of he 


preternatural kind, a voo©- h&̊ ., a God-ſent diſeaſe, and not like ie 
reſt, to be reſolv'd into fecond cauſen. And on either foot, I ſuppok 
was it call'd the sonTiC, 7. e. guilty diſeaſe. Tho' Hippocrates « 
jects theſe notions with the higheſt reaſon; not only (if J remenhs 
right) from its yielding, like eher diſeaſes, to the ordinary methods of 
cure: But alſo becauſe ſheep and goats in particular are ſubject t i, 
and on D1s$ECTING Whoſe bodies, their brain has been found to he 
overcharg'd with a bad-/melling lymph 3 which ſhould ſeem to point ont 
a natural cauſe. Hippoc. de Sacro Morbo, ' 

EeiLE'PslA Inteſtinalis, Lat. [with phyſicians] a convulſion, which 
ariſes from things which fret the. bowels, a diſeaſe which frequeny 
happens to children. | 

ErILETSsIA Puerorum, Lat. 8 phyſicians] convulſions wit 
which infants are frequently ſeized. | 

ErILE“PTic, or Epile'PTICaL, adj. [epileptigue, Fr. epilttia, l. 
epilepticus, Lat. of eoimnwlizeg, Gr.] affected or troubled with an ei 


EyiLE'PTICS, ſub. I., Gr.] medicines good againſt epi 


Tephies. 


EeriLoc1'sMa, Lat. [of epilogi/mus, Lat. ewnoyiopes, Gr.] acompi- 
tation or reckoning ; alſo the opinion of phyſicians, when conſulted 
concerning the cure of a diſeaſe. | 

E'e1LOGus, Fr. [epilogo, It. and Sp. efilogus, Lat. of n of 
eas, after, and As, Gr. ſpeech] in dramatic poetry, a ſpeech ad 
dreſſed to the audience, when the play is ended; uſually containng 
ſome reflections on ſome incidents in the play, and particularly thok 
of the part in the play ated by the actor who ſpeaks it. | 
 EeriLocvt [in rhetoric] is the caac / ſion of an oration, or a recapiti- 
lation, wherein the orator ſums up or recapitulates the ſubſtance of hs 
diſcourſe, that it may be kept freſh in the minds of the auditors, who 
are frequently confuſed in their thoughts by the number and vary 
of the things they hear. Query, if the two words epigram and qilgu 
are not reſolvable into the ſame etymology ? I mean, that ſignificationd 


the Greek prepoſition em, as it anſwers to our Engliſh word [Arn] 


the chief thought, (and in which lies the poignancy) of the one coming 
in the c/-/e, and the wol E of the other in the ſame manner, der 
EPIPHON EMA. 5 | 2 25 
To ErTLOoGIZE [ern en, Gr. ] to recite an epilogue, &c. 
EriLorMica, Lat. [entf , of en, and Auguc, Gr. 2 Pell. 
lence] medicines good againſt a peſtilence or plague. 
EI MEL ES, Lat. [e, Gr.] the medlar, a fruit. 
ErIME'xIA [a law word] expences or gifts. 
EpINMENI“DIUM, Lat. a kind of bolus. | 
Erino'xe, Lat. [eryen, Gr.] continuance, ſtay, perſeverance. 
ErIMONE [with rhetoricians] a figure by which the ſame cauſe 
continued and perſiſted in, much in one form of ſpeech ; alſo a feht, 
tition of the ſame word to move the affection; as thus, thus it ple 
him, &c. 
EriMY'THL UM, Lat. [of u, Gr.] the moral of a fable. | 
Eein1'c1on CI, Gr.] a triumphal ſong, a ſon for victot) 
alſo a feaſt or rejoicing on that account. £44 
Eyiny'cripes [emwrrids, Gr.] pimples that are painful in 
night, and ſend forth matter; alſo a ſore in the eye, that renders 
light dim, and makes the corners of the eye water. G 
Erirakoxrsuus, Lat, [of m, upon or after, and ragte, 
a fit] a term which phyſicians uſe when a patient is ſeized 
more fits in a feyer than are uſual. a 
Ee1ygDo'METRY [of eo, pedis, Lat. of a foot, and pe7p® Gr. 
ſure] the menſuration of figures that ſtand upon the ſame baſe, ** 
Epipy&no'MENa [of rs and Parpora, Gr.] figns in 
which appear afterwards. £7 518 Lat 
Er!/yryany [epiphanie, Fr. epifania, It. and Sp. un : "hd . 
ip, Of wi, and Paw, Gr. to appear] an appearin bh 
manifeſtation. | | day aft 
Errrnanx, a church feſtival celebrated on the 12th day of b 
Chriſtmas, or the nativity of our Saviour, in commemoration o 


; 
_ 
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| a o the Gentiles, by the appearance of a miraclous 
being 11 were conducted the magi to the place where he was. 
blazing "EM a [emiPorepa, Of tp, Gr. to call out, or exclaim 
Ft an eee containing ſome ſentence of more than or- 
eren fo which is placed at the end of a diſcourſe, It is like the 
dinary den where two perſons have been fighting, and gives the audi- 
lf 8 and lively reflection on the ſubject that has been treated on. 
; F ives us an example of an epiphonema : 
Vip S Tantæne animis celeftibus ire ! 


— 


Or, in that noble imitation of the Roman poet, which our Milton has 


given T heavenly breaſts cou'd ſuch +" a dwell ? 
bound in epiphonema's. Swift. 

1 CD Lat. [ex+Poga, Gr.) 1. An attack, an onſet. 2. (With 
E icians) a figure in which a word is * at the end of ſeveral 
2 but differs from epiſtrophe, in that it has reſpect chiefly to 
en 5 ar [with logicians] a concluſion or conſequence drawn 

| tion in a ſyllogiſm. | 5 
1 wich vhyfictans| 1. A violent flowing of humours into ary 

art, eſpecially the watering or dropping of the eyes; occaſioned by 
bin cheum which is commonly called involuntary weeping, and conti- 

uall flows from the corner of the eyes, either aui or without an 
una ron, ſays Gorræus. 2. The fall of water into the teſtes, 
as in ſome kind of ruptures. 


n. SPE RMO US Plants of ei, QuaNov, A leaf, and omega, 
a 4 wed, ſuch as 1 their ſeed on the back of their 
| leaves ; and are the {ame that are called capillaries. | 
15 Erirnr“sis, Lat. [cm1Pvors, of emiPvy, Gr. to grow to, or upon] 
i accretion, as one bone which grows to another by a ſimple and im- 
0 mediate joining; but with ſome kind of entrance of one bone into the 
cavity of another, tho without any proper articulation. 5 
5 Erirnv'sis Vermiformis, Lat. [in anatomy] two eminences of the 
* cerebellum, ſhaped like worms, which keep open the paſſage from the 
* third to the fourth ventricle. a 
al EeieLa'sMa, Lat. a pultice, the ſame as cataplaſma. ; | 
any Ep1pLE'X1S, Lat. L] bg, Gr.] 1. Chiding or rebuking, reproof, 
fer. rebuke, an upbraiding or taunting. 2. (With rhetoricians) a figure 
He which by an elegant kind of upbraiding, endeavours to convince. 
ethe EeieLo'ce, Lat, [«mwwnexy, Gr. a folding in, a platting or inter- 
ot, weaving] with rhetoricians, a figure expreſſing a gradual riling of one 
us clauſe of a ſentence out of another, much after the manner of a climax ; 
we as, he hawing taken his houſe, he brought out his family, and having 
Gf brought them out, flew them. 1 225 
EY Erirro'ic, adj. of or n to the epiploon. 
0 h EpIPLO'IDbES Le NS, of π0˖ajοον, the caul, and «9%-, Gr. form] 
NY a term applied to the arteries and veins, diſtributed through the ſub- 
lich ance of the epiploon or caul. ; 
. Ee1PLo'1s Nees. Lat. [with anatomiſts] a branch of the celiac 
= artery, which runs through the right fide of the inner or hinder leaf of 
wh the omentum or caul, and the gut colon, that is next to it. 
Ee1eLois Siniſira, Lat. [in anatomy] a branch of the celiac artery 
11 that is beſtowed on the left ſide of the caul. It ſprings out of the lower 
my end of the ſplenica, and runs to the hinder leaf of the caul, and the 
PTY colon joined to it. | 3 
Fre EpirTols Poftica, Lat. ſin anatomy] a branch of the ſplenic ar- 
ao tery, ſpringing out of the lower end of the ſplenica, and running to the 
binder leaf of the caul. | | 
7 7 EeiPLoO'CELE [ «717AooxnAt, of A, the caul, and xyn, Gr. 
a tumour] a kind of hernia, tumour or rupture, when the caul falls 
1 into the ſcrotum. | | | 
= : EpiPLooCcom1'sTEs, Lat. [of «©, and xi, Gr. to carry] a 
taining fat, big-bellied man, that has a very great caul. 
jy tot EpieLoo'MPHALUM, Lat. [with ſurgeons] a rupture, when the na- 
rel ſtarts by reaſon of the caul that is ſwollen and fallen down, or the 
afin entrails bearing too hard upon it. 88 | 
oof E'?1eLoo, Lat. [r , Gr.] the caul, a cover ſpread over the 
— ohh bonels in the ſhape of a net, and abounding with blood. veſſels, whoſe 
| variet uſe, in part, is to cheriſh the ſtomach and guts with its fat. 
qilgu PIPLOSARCO'MPHALOS, Lat. [of πι , og, fleſh, and o 
caton0 . Gr. the navel] a ſort of tumour of the exomphalous kind. ; 
AFTER) EPIPoto'ma, at. L 9 ph, of t π..]⁰ü̃ pe, Gr. to harden like a 
coming ealloſity] a kind of hard brawn in the joints. 1 
er. det EprRes, the great interpreter of the gods among the Egyptians. 


He was painted with the head of a hawk. x 

, SPISARCI DIUM, Lat. [of , and care, Gr. a carbuncle] a 

kind of dropſy. .. | | | 
Ep1'scnion [:570x60, Gr.] the ſhare-bone. 

PISCOPACY [epi/copat, Fr. epiſcopato, It. epiſcopatus, Lat, of «wio- 
aum, of :migxomew, Gr. to take care of or overlook] church govern- 
ment by biſhops, or che ſtate or quality of epiſcopal government, 

here was little more than the name of epi/copacy preſerv'd. Claren- 


Ee. J 
a pell 


Trance. 1 
* cpr, af F ſcopale, It. obiſcal, Sp. epiſcopalis, Lat.] 
5 „ac. Fr. 1/copale, It. 0b:Jcat, » Ep1/copaits, at. 

5 0 LN of pertaining to a ben or epiſcopacy. To uſe his epiſcopal 
caority, Rogers. 2. Veſted in a biſhop, To take away epi/copal 

bl mien, Hooker, 3 

T vito! PISCOPA'LES Valvule, Lat. [with anatomiſts] two thin ſkins or 
Membranes in the pulmonary vein, which hinder the blood from flow- 

ful in de Wick to the heart. | wo 

enders le 10 COPA'LIA, Lat. [in old records] the ſynodals, pentecoſtals, and 


cuſtomary 


dues, which uſed anciently to be paid by the clergy 


10, Gl tothe biſhop of their dioceſe. 
eized wil 8 PISCOPA'LIANS, or Episcor aAIAUs, thoſe of the epiſcopal party, 
u inen to the church of England, who prefer epi/copa/ govern- 
„Gt. me de bran: iſcopat, F I Lat. of 
E [epiſcopat, Fr. epiſcopato, It. epiſcopatus, Lat. of . 
. * Gr.] the offs * a biſh - oat pf OY bo 
bile, enteo [of eſpiſcopus, a biſhop, and cds, Lat. to kill} a 
zan, L tel the act of killing a biſhop. 
fak 0s SA [$1w101panu, from ww and onpanu, Of ona, Gr. a 
E es very inſtant of time when a diſeaſe firſt ſeizes on a perſon. 
\ day ak du, G DE, Fr. [epiſodio, It. and Sp, ieee, from ewi, ws, and 


ation f er rler an entrance or coming in] with poets, Ec. a ſeparate action 
ale hein KR — tack d to the 8 ſubject, that is ſeparable from it, 
urally riſing therefrom, to furniſh the work with a variety of 


EPI 


events, or to give a pleaſing diverſity. I ſhould chooſe rather to (ay; 
tis ſo y interwoven with the main plot or aCtion, as to help for- 
ward the grand CATASTROPHE. | 

Ey150'DIc, or Ee150'DICAaL, adj. [epi/edique, Fr.) of or belonging 
to an epiſode, contained in an epiſode. Epiſsaical ornaments. Dryden, 

Ee1seA'sT1C, adj. [wriomartineg, of ii, and omaw, Gr. to draw 
1. —_— 2. Bliſtering. This is now the more frequent, though 
leſs 2 enſe. 

_ EPISPA'STICS, ſulſt. I ciewa gina, of rmioman, Gr. to attract] me- 
dicines which draw bliſters, or attract humours to the part. 

EpisphA“R 1A, Lat. [em19Þaiyia, of i, above, and o, Gr. a 
ſphere] certain windings or turnings in the outward ſubſtance of the 

ram, 

Ee1sTA'TEs, Lat [Hg, of wi, over, and n, Gr. to ſtand] 
3 or perſon who has the direction and government of a peo- 
r | | 

EPISTEMO'NARCH [of wignha, ſcience, and apxn, Gr. dominion] 
a dignitary in the Greek church, whoſe office was to watch over the 
doctrines of the church, in every thing relating to the faith, and to 
inſpect and ſurvey them as a cenſor. See Councits. EY 

Eer'sTLE [epitre, Fr. cpiſtola, It. Sp. and Lat.] a letter. This 
word is ſeldom uſed but in poetry, or on occaſions of dignity and ſo- 
lemnity. Looſe 2pi/tles violate chaſte eyes. Dryden. GM | 

Ee1'sTLER [of eiiie! one who reads the epiſtles in a cathedral or 
collegiate church; alſo a ſcribler of letters. A 

Ee1'STOLAR, or Ep1'sTOLARY, adj. Lepiſtolaire, Fr. epiftolaris, of 
epiftola, Lat.] 1. Of or pertaining to epiſtles or letters, ſuitable thereto. 
2. Tranſa&ted by means of letters. Epi/olary correſpondence. Addiſon: 

EP15TOLOGRA'PHIC, adj. [of epif/ola, Lat. and rapie, Gr.] of or 
pertaining to the writing of letters or epiſtles. 

EPisTO'MIA, Lat. [eoiroun, of i=, and c, Gr. the mouth! 
the utmoſt gapings and meetings of veſſels. 

EpisTo'MiuUM, Lat. [e t,; Gr.] in hydraulics, a plug or in- 
ſtrament, by the application whereof an aperture may be opened and 


ſhut again at pleaſure. 


pepe, Gr. 


ErIsTrRO H us, Lat. [of mg of chi, upon, 722 
ck, that turns round upon the axis 


to turn] the firſt vertebra of the ne 
or ſecond. 


EPIsTRO HE, Lat. [eg po pn, Gr. a turning or alteration, a going 
back] with rhetoricians, a figure wherein ſeveral ſentences end in the 
ſame word; as, ambition ſetks to be next to the beſt, after that to be 
equal qwith the beft, then to be chief and above the beſt. 

EPisTY'LIUM, Lat. Le. u, of £74, UPON, and FvuAoc, Gr. a co- 
lumn; in architecture] that which is now called an architrave, which 
is the firſt member of the entablature, and is uſually broken into two 
or three diviſions termed faſciæ, i. e. ſwathes, fillets, bands, or liſts. 

E'eiTapy [epitaphe, Fr. epitaffio, It. epitdfio, Sp. epitaphium, Lat. 
rapie, Of wi rw rab, Gr. i. e. upon a tomb or monument] an 
inſcription on a tomb or monument, which, ſays a certain author, 
ſhould commemorate the name of the deceaſed and his progeny truly ; 
his country and quality briefly ; his life and virtues modeſtly, and his 
end chriſtianly exhorting, rather to example than vain-glory. Write 


mine cpitaph. Shakeſpeare. 


ErI“TAsis, Lat. [rac of - ,jjj/w Gr. to ſtretch out] a ſtretch- 
ing or ſtraining with vehemence, or intenſeneſs; alſo an amplify- 
ng or enlarging on a ſubject, 

PITAs1s [in comedy, c.] the buſieſt part of that or any other 
play, before things are brought to the height. 


___ EerTasts [in phyſic] the increaſe, or growth and heightening of a 


diſeaſe, or a paroxiſm of a diſeaſe, eſpecially of a fever. The epitaſis 
is called by Hippocrates, n apxy Te wapotvous i. e. the beginning f 
Ft; or, as Czl. Aurelian explains it, ** cum adbuc noua vel emergens 
fuerit paſſio, &c.“ © 

EPiTHaLa'MIUM, Lat. [epithalame, Fr. epitolamio, It. epithalami, 
Sp. :@1Janzuucy, Of ei, and daD, Gr. a bed] a nuptial ſong or 
poem, which was uſed anciently to be rehearſed at weddings; in com- 
mendation of the bridegroom and bride ; wiſhing them a fruitful iflue, 
and all things conducing to a happy life. | 

E'erTHEM, or Eel THEMA, Lat. [:wi9npa, of wi, and 1199p, Gr, 
to place] a medicine applied to the more noble parts of the body; 
alſo any outward application, generally of a liquid form like a fomen- 
tation. | 

E'PITRHET R Fr. epiteto, It. epitheton, Lat. , Gr. a 
thing put or added to] 1. Epithets, With grammarians, are adjectives or 
words put to ſubſtantives, expreſſing their natures or qualities; as, a 
generous ſpirit, a violent rage, where the words generous and violent 
are the epithets expreſſing the qualities of the mind and paſſion. 2. It 
is uſed by ſome writers improperly for title, name. The epithet of 
ſhades. Decay of Piety. 3. It 1s uſed improperly for phraſe, expref- 
fion. For which of my good parts did you firſt ſuffer love for me ? 
Suffer love ! a good epithet. Shakeſpeare. 

EeiTHY'ME, a medicinal plant of a very extraordinary nature and 
figure. Its ſeed is very ſmall, from which ariſe long threads like 
hairs, which ſoon periſh as well as the root, unleſs they meet with 
ſome neighbouring plant both to ſuſtain and feed them. It grows in- 
differently on all kinds of herbs, and writers_ attribute to them the vir- 
tues of the plants they grow on, but thoſe moſt uſed in medicine, are 
ſuch as grow on thyme. : | 
Eririlugsis [ctiripnois, Of iH Gr. to chide] a rebuke or 
check; the fame in rhetoric that is called the epita/is, 

Eri Trou, Fr. It. Sp. and Lat. [ Werchn, of «oilprw, Gr. to re- 
trench] an abridgment or reduction of the principal matters of a large 
book into a leſſer compaſs. A plain and ſhort epitome made, contain- 
ing the chief and moſt material . Locke. | 

o Er1'ToM1zE, verb a. [of epitome) 1. To abridge or to re- 
duce into a leſſer compaſs. 
| Who did the whole world's foul contract, and drove 


Into the glaſles of your eyes, 
80 made ſuch mirrours and ſuch ſpies, 
That they did all to you epitomize. Donne. 3 
2. Leſs, properly to curtail, to diminiſh. We have epitomixed many 
particular words. Addiſon. 


ErTTrouizkk, or EPTTouisr [of epitomize] an abridger, one 
that writes epitomies. 


Erirxirvs fende, Gr.] a foot of a Latin verſe, 1 
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Which the © 
two firophe and antifir»-phe, which anſwer each other in every ode, 


E Q U 
four ſyllables, where the firſt ſyllable is ſhort, and all the reſt long, as 
ſalutantes; the ſecond is made out of a trochceus and a ſpo TY 
where the firſt ſyllable is long and the ſecond ſhort, and the two la 
as long as concitati; the third is compounded of a ſpondzus and an 
jambus, where the two firſt ſyllables are long, the third ſhort, and 
the laſt long, as communicans; the fourth conſiſts of a ſpondzus and 
a trochzus, where the three firſt ſyllables are long, as incantare. 
EpiTRO'CHasmus, Lat. [eTpuxacy®:, Gr. with ſian a 
running over things with a great ſwiftneſs; a figure, wherein the ora- 
tor runs haſtily over ſeveral things, either for brevity ſake ; as, Cæſar 
invaded the borders, took the city, and purſued Pompey ; or elle to 
amaze thoſe he ſpeaks to; as, ſtand ſtill, firs; what brought you this 
way? who are you that appear in arms? whither are you marching ? 
PI TROPE, Lat. [:wirgomn,of wmilfewy, Gr. to permit] permiſſion, 
a committing of an affair to one's management; with rhetoricians 
is a figure, when the orator grants what he may freely deny, in order to 
obtain what he demands. This figure is ſometimes uſed to move an 
enemy, and ſet before his view the horror of his cruelty. To this end 
he is invited to do all the miſchief he can. i 
_ Eer'TrOPUs, Lat. [wirgow®-, of rwmrpwiw, Gr, to adminiſter] 
a kind of judge, or rather arbitrator, which the Greek: Chriſtians, 
under the dominion of the Turks, ere& in the ſeveral cities to ter- 
minate the differences that riſe among them, and avoid carrying them 
before the Turkiſh magiſtrate. | | 
Er1zEU'cMENON, Lat. See DiEZEUGMENON. | 
_ Ep1zev'x1:5, Lat, [ ieee, of e. and Crvyrps, Gr. to join] a 
Joining together. | | 1 
EeLoye” [in heraldry] diſplay'd; as aigle ep/oye, is an eagle diſ- 
played, which is not always to have two heads, See DrsPLaYED. 
ErxnzEuma'Tos1s, Lat. [De), Gr.] expiration, the act or 
faculty of breathing out. | . | 
E'roch, E'roca, or E'rocaa, Lat. [epoque, Fr. epoca, It. and Sp. 


: 
* 


| - 26k Lat. iwoxn, of ti, upon, and «xw, Gr. to hold, to ſuſtain or 
ſtop] a chronological term for a fix d point of time, whence the years 


are numbered or accounted ; or a ſolemn date of time counted from 
ſome memorable action, as the creation of the world, c. Memo- 
rable æras and epochas. Brown. The year fixty the grand epoch of 
falſhood. South. | 


Julian Eyocna, takes its name from the emperor Julius Cæſar's 


reformation of the Roman calendar; which was done 45 years before 
the birch of Chriſt, in the year 708 from the building of Rome, and 
in the 731ſt Olympiad. | 


ErocHa of Chrift, is the common epocha throughout Europe, com- 
mencing from the nativity of our Saviour, December 25, or rather, ac- 


cording to the vulgar account, from his circumciſion, the 1 of January. 

Erocna of the Creation, according to the computation of the Jews, 
is the year of the Julian period, 953, anſwering to the year before 
Chriſt, 3761, and commences on the 7th of October. 

Dioclefian Epocha, or the Erocya of Martyrs, is the year of the 
Julian period 4297, anſwering to the year of Chriſt 283. It is ſo 
called from the great number of Chriſtians who ſuffered martyrdom 
under the reign of that emperor. | 

Arabic ErOchA, or Turkiſþ Erocha, takes its inning from the 
fight of the prophet Mahomet from Mecha in Arabia, July the 6th, 
A. E. 622. . 

Abaſſine Erocha, began much about the ſame time as the Diocle- 
ſian epocha began. 

Perſian Epoch, called alſo the Jeſdegerdic Erocna, took its date 
from the coronation of Jeſdegerdis, the laſt Perſian king; or, as 
others ſay, from the Perſians Feing conquered by the Ottomans and 
Saracens, A. C., 632 5 

E'yope, Fr. [epoda, It. epodus, Lat. e π•-, of , after, an 
„dat, Gr. ſongs] one of the numbers of that ſort of Lyric poetry, of 

2 of Pindar conſiſt. The ſtanza following the other 


whereas one epode anſwers to another in /evera/ odes. 
The epode was ſung by the prieſts ſtanding ſtill before the altar, 


after all the turns and returns o 1 and antiſtrophe. 


Query, if this a, compared with the ETYMOLOGY, is not a key 
to the firſt and primary ſenſe of the word? See ErILocuk, Eri- 
PHONEMA, and the like. 

E' pouis, Lat. [eine. of «ws and wwEr, Gr. a ſhoulder] an hood, 
ſuch as univerſity ſtudents and livery-men wear. It was alſo (ni fullor) 
a part of the Jewiſh high-prieft's veſture. See Eynor. 

Ra [with anatomiſts] the upper part of the ſhoulder, other- 
wile called acromium. | | 
 EpPo'MPHALUM, Lat. [:woufanu, of ew; and opPanDy, Gr. a 
navel] a plaſter, or other medicine, applied to the navel when it ſtarts. 

Eyoye'a, or Eporer', Lat. [Z w- ]⁴ã⁊ĩů , Gr. in poetry] 1. Is ſtrictly 
the hiſtory, action, or fable, which makes the ſubject of an Epic 
poem. 2. An Epic or heroic poem. Tragedy borrows from the 
epopee, Dryden. | | 

Pix, a market town of Eſſex, 17 miles from London. 

E'ys0M, a market town of Surry, 16 miles from London. Long 
famous for its mineral waters. 

\ F'euLaky, adj. [epularis, of epulum, Lat. a feaſt] of or pertaining 
to a feaſt or banquet. Lt: "SIE 
EpULa'T10Nn [epulatic, Lat.] a feaſt or banquet. Brown uſes it. 

F'euL1s, Lat. [e], Gr. ] a carneous excreſſence in the gums, fo 
large as ſometimes to hinder the opening of the mouth. Bruno uſes 
It. 

Eruro'sir Y [ulaſitat, Lat.] great banquetting. | 
' Epulo'sE, adj. [epulofis, ry Teaſtin Gen, Mert in feaſts. 

EpuLo'Tics, ſub/t. [epulotica, Lat. of π ar, of R, Gr. to 
cicatrize] medicines that ſerve to bring ſores or ulcers to an eſcar. 

E' Ppwok ru, a market town of Lincolnſhire, in the iſle of Axholm, 
136 miles from London. 


Eu aBI“LIT y eee. Lat.] equality to itſelf, evenneſs, the 


exact agreement of ſome things in reſpect to quantity. The eguability 
and conſtancy of their motions. Ray. 
E'qQuaBLE [æguabilis, Lat.] equal to itſelf, alike, of the ſame pro- 
rtion, Every where ſmooth and eguab/e, and as plain as Elyſian 
fields. Bentley. 


EquaBLE Acceleration, is when the ſwiftneſs of any body in motion 


- Increaſes equally and in equal ume. 
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own numbers as equal to fight with the Engliſh. Clarendon. 


\ Equal conditions. 2 Maccabees, 8. Being upon the ſame 


 FovanLe Motion [in philoſophy] is ſuch a motion a8 
er the ſame bees . ſwiftneſs. wr bay ©. 
EqQuaBLE Retardation [in philoſophy] is when the ſwiftneſz of 
veral bodies is promoted or hindered, and is exaQly and unf, © 
the ſame in all, 1 hs 
E'quaBLENEss [of zquable] capable of being made 
iiur, adv. [o — g : ” 
uſes it. _—_ 11 2 
E'QuaL, adj. [egal, Fr. eguale, It. ygual, Sp. igual, Port. ». 
Lat. cl. Like another in bulk, or bay quality that Aale d, 
riſon, neither 2 nor leſs, neither better nor worſe. 2. Ad "ap 
to any purpoſe, adapted to any end. The Scots truſted not 8 
uniform. An egal temper. Dryden. 4. Being in juſt 4 
To make my commendations ena! to your merit. Oden. *t 
artial, neutral, not byaſſed by any ſide. Equal and unconeer a 
look on all. Dryden. Let them alone or reje& them, it js al 
me. Cheyne. 6. Equitable, alike advantageous to both jan 


Equal in ſpoils with themſelves. 2 Maccabees. 282 
RquaL, /ubſt. [from the adj.] 1. One who is upon the fin 
level with another, neither inferior nor ſuperior to him. Thoſe Ing 
were once his equals, envy and defame him, becauſe they noy f 
him their ſuperior. Addiſon. 2. One of the ſame age. f prodins 
in the ' web religion above many my equals. Galatians. | 
To Fquar, verb act. [egaler Fr. agguagliar, It. ygualar, Sp. 4 
Lat.] 1. To make equal. 2. To riſe to the ſame ſtate with another 
perſon. No body ſo like to eqgua/ him, Trumbull. z. To be equz! 
to. One whoſe all not equals Edward's moiety. Shakeſpeare, 
To recompence fully. Anſwer'd all her cares, and equal'd all her 
love. Dryden. 
Equal Angles [in geometry] are thoſe whoſe ſides incline alike i 
each other, or that are meaſured by ſimilar parts of the areas of circls 
Equar Circles, are ſuch whoſe diameters are equal, : 
Equal Figures, are thoſe whoſe areas are equal, whether the 
figure be ſimilar or not. 1 
Equal. Hyperbolas, are thoſe whoſe ordinates to their deterni. 
nate axes are equal to each other, taken at equal diſtances from their 


d 


e] equally, uniformly, evenly. Cheyre 


vertices. - | 
Equal. Solids, are thoſe which comprehend and contain each x 


much as the other, or whoſe ſolidities and 5 are equal. 


Eq, Arithmetical Ratios, are ſuch, wherein the difference of 


the two leſs terms is equal to the difference of the two greater. 


To E'quaiize, or To Equalist, verb ad. [of equal] 1, Ty 
make even, to make ſhares equal. To egualiſe accounts. Brus 
2, To be equal to; an obſolete ſenſe. To equalize and fit a thing 
bigger than it is. Digby. | | 

QUALITY, or E'QUALNESsS [egalite, Fr. egualita, It. yeualdad, Sy, 
equalitas, Lat.] 1. The quality of being equal or alike, a likenels 
with regard to any quantities Nele! Equality of two domelic 
powers. Shakeſpeare, 2. The ſame degree of dignity. This equa- 
lity wherein God hath. placed all Av oor] Sewift. 3. Evennels, 
uniformity, equability. An equality in conſtitutions. Brown, 

Equality of Mind, a certain ſteady, even, and uniform turn a 
temper of mind; of which the ingenious author of the Tab: of Cit: 
in WA Verſe, has, in his notes, given us the moſt rich and ani- 
able deſcription, in the perſon of SocxaTes. * That divine philoſ- 
pher (ſays he) was a remarkable example of that even temper and 
conſtant cheerfulneſs, which are the natural fruits of znocexce and wELL- 
DOING : no accident diſconcerted him; no affront ruffled him: he E. 
JOYED his poverty; he maintained an EQuaLiTY of MIND on every 
occaſion. He alway returned to his houſe with the ſame ert and 
pleaſant aſpect with which he went out; nor did he change coun- 
tenance when he received /entence of DeaTna, or when he put the 
bowl of poiſon to his mouth. The Table of CEBES in Engliſh Vat, 
with Notes. | 

EqQuaLITY, was repreſented by the ancients, in painting and 
ſculpture by a middle aged woman, holding in her right hand a par 
of ſcales, and in her left a ſwallow's neſt, in which was the hen feed- 
ing her young. | 

 Cirdle of Eu, [with aſtronomers] a circle uſed in the Pto- 
lemaic ſyſtem, to account for the eccentricity of the planets, and n- 
duce them to a calculus with the greater var by this is called alſo the 
circle of the equant. 

Proportion of EQUALITY evenly ranged, is ſuch wherein two tem 
in a rank or ſeries are proportional to as many terms of another tb, 
compared to each other in the ſame order, 3. e. the firſt of one rank to 
the firſt of another, the ſecond to the ſecond, and fo on, called in 
Latin, proportio ex uo ordinata. a 

Proportion of EM evenly diſturbed, is ſuch wherein more 
than two terms of a rank are proportional to as many terms of anothe! 
rank, compared to each other in a different, interrupted or diſturbed 
order, wiz. the firſt of one rank to the ſecond of another, the ſecond 
to the third, &c. called in Latin, proportio ex æguo perturbata. 

Equality [emblematically] was repreſented by a lady lighting 
two torches at once. | 

EqualiTy [with mathematicians] the exact agreement of two 
things in reſpect to quantity. | re 

Equality [with algebraiſts] is a compariſon of two ew 
which are equal both really and repreſentatively, i. e. equal in 
effects and letters. 1 aka 
E'QUALLY, adv. [of equal} 1. In the ſame degree with a 
rſon or thing. Fgually impatient. Rogers, 2. Evenly, uniform!" 
qually ſwift, Locke, 3. Impartially. "Pp 
| We ſhall uſe them 

As we ſhall find their merits and our ſafety 
May equally determine. Shakeſpeare. 
4. — like e in mo 1 ; | 

'QUALNEss [equalitas, Lat.] equality. ; N 

N adi. of equus and angulus, Lat.] having equal * 

Equax Mir v, or EqQuaNni MOUSNESS | &quanimitas, 1 
neſs of mind, contentedneſs ; a calm and quiet temper upon 
of fortune, either good or bad. 2 

Equa'nimous [quanimis, Lat.] endued with equànim Yo 
ther elated nor depreſled, Eu 


the two 


4and 2, j 
ina, inaſm 


* 


„uur (in aſtronomy] a circle T* by äſtronomers in the 
2 eh dae 15 eccentric, for the regulating and adjuſting 
a ions e planets. 
3 rere Lat. rwith botaniſts] the herb aliſander or lovage: 
Eaps“rion, Fr. 8 It. of 2quatio, Lat.] the act of mak- 
a ual diviſion. | 
7 Jae Tin algebra] an expreſſion of the ſame quantity in two 
2 that is diſſimilar, but equal terms or denominations; as 
= to 364: 5 9 . ha | . : 
on [with aſtronomers) is taken from the proportion or 
— of A or the — between the time 2 out by 
he ſan's apparent motion, and the time that is meaſured by its real or 
jadle motion; according to which clocks and watches ought to be 
" ted. To frame tables of equation of natural days to be applied to 
the mean motion. Holder. 2 3 . 
Equa'TION, or Optical Profthaphereſis {in the Ptolemaic theory of 
the planets] is the angle made by two lines drawn from the centre of 
the epicycle to the centres of the world and of the eccentric. 
RquaATION, OT Phyſical Profthapherefis, is the difference between 
the motions of the centre of the epicycle in the equant and in the 
c. 
ien, or Total Proſthaphæreſis, is the difference between the 
ets mean and true motion, or the angle made by the lines of the 
{rue and mean motion of the centre. : 
EQuaTION of Time, is the difference between the ſun's true longi- 
tude and his right aſcenſion, or the difference between mean and ap- 


parent time. 
the heavens, and the ſame that by mariners is called the line by way 
of excellency, a "great circle of the ſphere equally diſtant from 


of the univerſe into two equal parts, north and ſouth ; it paſſes thro 
the eaſt and weſt points of the horizon, and at the meridian is raiſed 
2s much above the horizon as is the complement of the latitude of the 
lace. Whenever the ſun comes to this circle, it makes equal days 
and nights all round the globe, becauſe he then riſes due eaſt and ſets 
due welt, which he doth at no other time of the year. Harris. 

EquaTo'RIAL, adj. [of equator] pertaining to the equator, taken 
at the equator. - | . | | 
| ay. or EqQue'rey [ecuyer, Fr.] 1. An officer who has the 
care and management of horſes of a king or prince, maſter of the horſe. 
2. Grand ftables for horſes; furniſhed with all conveniencies. 3. The 
lodgings or apartments of the equerries or grooms. 

Gurs, Lat. a horfeman, a man of arms; a Roman knight of a 
middle order between the commonalty and pecrage. | 
| Eques Auratus [i. e. gilded knight] the Latin term for an Engliſh 
knight, becauſe in ancient times none but knights were allowed to 
g their armour and other military furniture. 

Eque'sTRIANg adj: [equeſire, Fr. and It. equeſtris, Lat.] 1. Per- 
taining to a horſeman or knight, belonging to the - ſecond rank in 
Rome. 2. Appearing on horſeback. An equeſtrian lady appeared 
upon the plains. Spectator. 3. Skilled in horſemanſhip. | 

Equia'NeOULAR, adj. [eguiangle, Fr. equiangolare, It. of aquus and 
angulus, Lat.] that has equal angles, legs or fides. 

QUICRU'KAL, or EQUicRU'RE, adj. [equus, equal, and cruris, 
gen. of crus, Lat. a leg] 1. Having each of the three legs of a trian- 
gle of equal length. 2. Having two legs of an equal length, and 
__ N than = 1 an iſoſceles. An equicrure triangle. Dighy. 

quicruras triangles. rocon. | 

ink nn, or Eduus Minor, Lat. [with aſtronomers] i. e. the 
little horſe, a northern conſtellation, conſiſting of four ſtars. | 

EqQuinr'FFERENT [in arithmetic] if in a ſeries of three quantities 
there be the ſame difference between the firſt and ſecond as between 
the ſecond and third, they are ſaid to be continually equidiferent ; thus 
3, b, 9, are continually equidifferent. | 

Difcretely EquipirrerenT, is, if in a ſeries of four quantities 
there is the ſame difference between the firſt and ſecond as be- 
2 the third and fourth; thus 3, 6, 7, and 10, are diſcretely equi- 

erent, —4 
2 [of eguus and diſtantia, Lat.] the ſtate of being 

tant. 
. Equipi'sraxt [equidifante, It. of £quus and difians, Lat.] that 
. an equal diſtance; equally diſtant from another thing. Ray 


Equio!'sTaxTLY, ady. [of eguidiſtant] at the ſame diſtance. 
_ 88 STANTNESS [of eguidiſlant] the ſtate of being equidiſ- 


EQU1Fo'gmITyY [of gu and forma, Lat.] likeneſs in form, uni- 
orm _—_ N of motion. Brown. | 

QUILA TERAL, Fr. [equilatero, It. æguilaterus, Lat.] equal-ſided. 
having all ſides equal. Triangles equilateral. Bacon. 1 4 
nnn Hyperbola, one whoſe aſymptotes do always interſect 
" vine at right angles in the centre. If the tranſverſe diameter of 
A yperbola be equal to its parameter, then all the other diameters 
yr be equal to their parameters. | 
5 _ _ E, verb at. [ æguilibro, Lat.] to balance equally, 

en, W | I | 141 ; 

porn parks, 29 weight on each fide. An equilibrated mag- 


WILIBRA'TION of equilibrate the act of keeping the balance 
fren, an equipoiſe. The . of either Na x" Bog Brown. 
8 BRITY [ equilibritas, Lat.] equal mag or poiſe. 
hy aj BR10, Lat. [in mechaniſm] when the two ends of a ba- 
deſcend ng exactly even and level, ſo that they neither can aſcend or 
they are ſaid to be in eguilibrio. 
Ky og BRIUM Fee Fr. eguilibrio, It. and Sp. of equilibrium, 
Tende quality of weight and poiſe, equal ballance. 2. * 
* motiv es or powers of any kind. Things are not left in 


U equilibrium, to ho ite Ws I 
Wpalsor not. 5, 8 under an indifference whether they ſhall come 


Widv'LTIPLES [in ari 
qua ts was in arithmetic and geometry] are numbers and 


uch — plied by one and the ſame number and quantity ; or 
Wnber of rs Or quantities as contain their ſubmultiples an equal 
umes ; as 12 and 6 ate. eqw/mutiples of their ſubmultiples 


uch as each of them contains its ſubmultiple chree 


| | | | Improper. 
Fqua'TOR [ equator, Lat.] on the earth, or the Fquino#ial Line, in 


poles of the world, or that divides the heaven or globe 


2. To furniſh, to let forth, to fit out for a voyage, &c. 


E AU 


Edvixe“cEssAAT, ach. [of gun and neceſarius; Lat. equally ne: 
ceſſary. It is uſed by 5 in Hudibras. 9 ind 

 Equmo'cT1aL, ah. [ æguinoctialit, of zqums, equal, and wr, 
Lat, night, ſo called, becauſe when the fun paſſes through it, the 
days and nights are of an equal length over all parts of the earth] a 
great and immoveable circle of the ſphere, under which the equator 
moves in its diurnal motion. The equinoctial is commonly con- 
founded with the equator, but there is a difference; the equator be. 
ing moveable, and the equinoctial immoveable, and the equator be- 
ing drawn about the convex ſurface of the ſphere, but the equinoctial 
on the concave ſurface of the magnns orbis. 

EquinocT1al, adj. [of equinox] 1. Belonging.ts the equinox. 2 
* 1 about the time of the equinoxes. 3. Being near the equi- 
noctial line, having the properties of things near the equator. 

Pining with equine&ial heat. J. Philips. | 
1 Dial, is that whoſe plain lies parallel to the equi- 
noctial. | HOT | | | 

EquinocT1aL Points [in aſtronomy] are the two points where the 
equator and ecliptic interſect each other. 

Equinxo'cT1aL Colure, is that paſſing through the equinoQial points. 
See CoLuRe, | | | 

E'quinox pe Fr. eguinoxid, It. equinicio, Sp. of aguus and 
nox, Lat.] 1. The equinoxes are the preciſe times in which the ſun eri- 
ters the firſt points of Aries and Libra, when the day and night are of 
equal length. The autumnal equinox is on the 23d of September. The 
vernal equinox is on the 21ſt of March. 2. Equality, even meaſure ; 


Do but ſee his vice, 
"Tis to his virtues a juſt equinox, 
The one as long as th' other. 
3. Equinoctial wind. A -poetical uſe. oY 
The paſſage yet was good; the wind 'tis true 
Was ſomewhat high, but that was nothing new, 
No more than uſual equinoxes blew. Dryden. 
 Eqvinu'meRANT, adj. [of æguus and numerus, Lat.] having the 
ſame number, conſiſting of the ſame number. Arbuthnot uſes it. 
To Eau [equiper, Fr.] 1. To provide or furniſh for a horſeman; 


8 hakeſpeare. 


couter ; as, to equip a fleet. Fquip'd in a ridiculous habit, when they 
fancy themſelves in the height of the mode. Aadiſon. 
E'quipace, Fr. 1. Furniture for a horſeman. 2. Carriage of 
ſtate, a vehicle. « ares | 
_ Harnefs'd at hand, | 
Celeſtial eguzpage: Milton. | #7 
3. The proviſion of all things neceſſary for a voyage or journey, ac- 
coutrements, furniture, attire. - The god of war with his fierce equi- 
page. Spenſer. 4. Attendance, retinue. _ 

Think what an equipage thou haſt in air, 

And view with ſcorn two pages and a chair: Pope: | 

Eqviea'cetD, adj: [of equipage} accoutred, attended, having ſplen- 

did habits and retinue. | 8 e 
A ly train AA | 
Of *{quires and ladies eguipaged well. "= | 
EquiPa'k ABLE, 2 [of æguus and parabilis, Lat.] comparable. 
: 1 aTES [æguiparata, Lat.] things compared or made 
equal. | | h 
N in heraldry] is a term uſed for a knight equipped at all 
Oints. | 
: Equiee'npency [of æguus, and pendto, Lat. to hang] the act of 
hanging in equilibrio or equipoile, the ſtate of not being determin'd 
either way. South uſes it. | 
EqQui'PMENT fequipement, * 1. The act of fitting out a fleet, 
or equipping or accoutring.. 2. Equipage, accoutrement. _ 
Equieoi'sz [eguipoidi, Fr.] an equal weight, equality of force. 
An eguipoiſe of humours. Glanwille. | 
EqQu1Po'LLENCE, or EqQuiPo'LLENTNESS [ &quipollentia, Lat.) equa- 
lity of force or power; alſo a logical term made uſe of when ſeveral} 
propoſitions ſignify one and the ſame thing, though it be expreſſed at- 
ter different manners; as, not every man is learned, ſome man 1s 
learned. | | | | 
Equiro'LLENT [equipolent, Fr. equipollente, It. æguipollens, Lat.) 
being of equal force or ſignification, equivalent. Bacon uſes it. 
EQu1Po'NDERANCE, or Equipo'NDERANCY [of egquus, equal, and 
pondus, Lat. a weight] equality of weight. 1 . 
EqQu1Po'NDBRANT | of gu = and porderans, Lat.] equally balancing 
or poi 77 being of the ſame weight. Their bodies equiponderant to 
water. Ray. | 1 | 
To Equiro'NDERATE, verb neut. [of que and ponders, Lat.] to 
have an equal weight with any thing elſe. One pound A at D will 
7 3 7" into two pounds at B, if the diſtance AD is double unto 

B. Wilkins, 9 

Equiro'NDEROUS [of æguus and ponderoſus, Lat.] that i of equal 
weight. | q 

3 [of equiponderous] the quality of being of 
equal weight. | os ARE f | 

Equiro'nv10vs, adj. [perhaps miſwritten for equiponderous ; of 
equus, equal, and pradus, Lat. a weight] equally weighing on either 
part. An 8 neutrality. G/anwille, 
 Equiees's [in heraldry] ſignifies a knight equipped, i. e. armed 
at all points. 

ares. adj. part. [of equip, equitpe, Fr.] furniſhed, accou- 
ter d. Wc. 

Equi's14, certain games celebrated at Rome in the month of 
March with horſe- races, like our juſts and tournements in honour of 
Mars in Mars's field. 72 ? 

E'Qu1TABLE, adj. Fr. and It, 1. Juſt, due to juſtice. 2. Loving 


juſtice, impartial. 


_— EI ass [of equitable] righteouſneſs, juſtneſs, candid- 
E/'QUITABLY, adv. [of equitable] juſtly, reaſonably, impartially. 


1 


EquiTa'TuRA [in old Lat. records] a liberty of riding or carrying 


griſt and meal from a mill on horſeback. 


Equity [equits, Fr. egnird, It. equidad, Port. æguitat, Lat.] 1. 
The . — — W ty che rules of right 2 
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Brown uſes it. 


who flew to the ſtars before the fall of Bellerophon, 
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and juſtice, honeſty, 2. Impartiality. They muſt in equity allow us 
to be like unto . Fakes, 3» Un law) the rules of deciſion ob- 
ſeryed in the court of chancery. =; $5 | G69 
Equity [in a law ſenſe] has a double and contrary. meaning, for 
one enlarges and adds to the letter of the law, extending the words of 
it to caſes unexpreſſed, yet have the ſame reaſon 3 whereas the other 
abridges and takes from it: ſo that the latter is defined to be a correc 
tion of the law, generally made in that part wherein it fails. 
Court of EquiTY, is the court of chancery, in which the a of 
the common law and the ſeverity of other courts is moderated; and 
where controverſies are ſuppoſed to be determined according. to the 
exact rules of equity and conſcience, | Sn 
Equ1'vALENCE, or Equi'VALENCY [equivalent, Fr. agui ualenga, It. 
eequivalentia, of aquus, equal, and valeo, Lat. to be worth] equality 
in nature, quality or circumſtances between ſeveral things propoſed. 
Equivalence or parity of worth. Smalridge. | | . 
To Equi'vaLENCE, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to be equal to. 


EqQu1'VALENT, adj. Fr. [equivalente, It. of æguivalents, Lat.] 1. 
Being of equal worth or value. | | 
Things "I | 
Well nigh eguivalent, and neighb'ring value. Prior. 
2, Equal in any excellence in general; with zo, 
No fair to thine | 
Equivalent or ſecond. Milton. 
3. Equal in force or power; with 70. 
A ſtrength _. 8 | 
Equivalent to angels. Milton. ek 
4. Having the ſame cogency or weight; having air‘ The conſide- 
ration of public utility is judged ent with the eaſier kind of ne- 
ceſſity. Hooker. 5. Having the ſame import or ſignification. Terms 
equivalent, South. 5 | 
Equr'vaLenT, /ub/t. a thing of the ſame weight, worth or value. 
A full equivalent. Rogers. | 
EqQuYvocaL, adj. . [equivoque, Fr. equivoce, It. and Sp. equivocus, 


Lat.] 1. Having à double or doubtful ſignification, meaning different 


things, or that, the ſenſe of which may be taken ſeveral ways. Words 


of different ſignification taken in general, are of an equivocal ſenſe. 


S1illing fleet. 2. Incertain, doubtful, happening diverle ways. 

EqQuivocal Gereration [with philoſophers] the production of 
plants without ſeeds ; inſects or animals without parents, in the natu- 
ral way of copulation between male and female, which is now be- 
lieved never to happen; but that all bodies are produced univocally. 

 Equr'vocaL, ſubſ?. [equivoca, Lat.] a word of doubtful meaning, 
and ambiguity. 'T'wo or three wretched equiwocals, Dennis, Equi- 
vocal terms (with logicians) are ſuch terms whoſe names are the ſame, 
but their natures very different. 1 » | 

Aive Equivocals, are words common to ſeveral things in a very 
different ſignification, i. e. to ſeveral things which have a ſimilar eſ- 
ſence, correſponding to the ſimilar denomination ; as, taurus, a bull, 
and taurus the conſtellation, and mount Taurus. Lg 

Paſſive EquivocaLs, are things ſignified by ambiguous names, as 
a ſign, a mountain, and an animal, _ f 

EqQuivocal Signs [with ſurgeons] are certain accidents or ſigns of 
fractures of the ſcull, Which confirm other ſigns called univocal. 

EqQuivocai Yord [with grammarians] a word that comprehends 
more ſignifications than one, or which ſerves for different notions. 

EqQui'vocally [of equivocal ; eguivece, Lat.] 1. Dubiouſly, am- 
biguouſly, with a mental reſervation. South uſes it. 2. By uncertain 
or irregular generation. Bentley uſes it. | 

Equi'vocaLness [of equivocal] equivocal quality, or being of the 
ſame name but different quality, ambiguity. Norris uſes it. 

To Equi'vocaTE [eguivequer, Fr. equivocare, It. equivocar, Sp.] 
to ſpeak doubtfully or ambiguouſly, to ſay one thing and mean another. 
Falſe equivecating tongue. Smith. | 

Equivoca'TioN, Fr. [equivocaziont, It. equiwecacion, Sp. of ægui- 
v:catio, Lat.] a double meaning (in moral theology) is ſtrictly under- 
ſtood of a term or phraſe, with two different ſignifications; the one 
common and obvious ; the other more unuſual and remote ; the latter 
of which being underſtood by the ſpeaker, but the former by the hear- 
ers, they conceive ſomething different from one another. 

EqQuivoca'TtoR {of eguivocate] one who, uſes doubtful words, one 
who equivocates or uſes mental reſervation. Shakeſpeare uſes it. 

EqQuo'REAN, adj. [of æguor, Lat. the ſea] belonging to the ſca. 

Equ'vs [with aſtronomers] the horſe, a conſtellation, the former part 
of which, as far as the navel, is the only part to be ſeen. Aratus writes 
that he was the ſame as opened the fountain in Helicon with his hoof, 
which is called Hippocrene. But ſome will have him to be Pegaſus, 
Which ſeems 
to others to be incredible, becauſe he has no wings; therefore Euri- 
pides will have him to be Menalippe, the daughter of Chiron, who 
was debauch'd by Æolus; and being with child, fled into the moun- 


* tains ; where, being about to be delivered, her father came in ſearch 


of her. She, upon her being taken, that ſhe might not be known, 
pray'd ſhe might be transformed; upon which ſhe was turned into a 
mare. And, upon the account of her own piety and her father's, 
Diana placed her among the ſtars ; and becauſe ſhe remains inviſible to 
the centaur (for he is believ'd to be Chiron) the lower parts of the 
oy of this figure, becauſe of the modeſty of the womanitſh ſex, are 
not ſeen. | | 

Equus Alatus, Lat. [in aſtronomy} the fabulous winged horſe, cal. 
led Pegaſus, one of the northern conſtellations, conſiſting of 20 ſtars. 

Equus Coopertus, Lat. [im old records] a horſe ſet out with a ſad- 
dle and other furniture. 

Es ſen and on, Sax. er, Du. and Ger. «oc, Gr. er, ir, or, and ur, 
Teut. or Lat.] the comparative termination of adjectives. Being ad- 


ded to verbs, it ſignifies the actor or doer, as commander, fighter, 


walker, &c. he who commands, fights, walks, &c. 
Ee, a ſyllable in the middle of names of places, comes by contrac- 
tion from the Saxon rana, dwellers. Gib/on's Camden. 
ER A, /ab/?, Cæra, Lat.] the account of time from any particular 
See ERA. | | 
ERAD¹ñIA To [of eradio, from e, and radius, Lat. a ray] emiſſion 
of rays, radiance.. I he cradiations of true majeſty, K. Charles, 


* 
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of blotting or daſhing out, expunction, abolition. 


one who lives in a wilderneſs or in ſolitude, an hermit. 


K R R 


To Exa'ovicate, werb act. ¶ ſradicare, It. eraditatui, far. r. 
dico, t radix, Lat. a foot] 1. To. pluck 1 P of „. 
er | 


Aconite to adicated. Brown. 2. To roy utterly, ny 995 
to end. To eradicate the diſtemper. Arbutbno rr. dn ah, 
Ex anica Trion [of eradicate] 1. The act of tearing up by the ,. 
utter deſtruction. 2. The ſtate of being torn up. by the e 
roots of Mandrakes give a ſhriek upon eradication. Br The 
Exa'DiCATIvE, adj. [of eradicate] proper to eradicate or root ©, 

Era 'DICATIVE Cure [in medicine] is ſuch an one as takes * 
the cauſe, or roots of a diſtemper; in {oppoſition- to palliative cu. 
which relieves for a time; but not reaching the cauſe of the dif re, 
does not remove it. | PP "= der, 

ER a'picaTives, bt. [in medicine] ſuch medicame 
powerfully, and do as it were root out the diſtemper, 

Erxana'kCHA [egaragxns, Of cgarD-, alms, and apyy, Gr f 
mand] a public officer nou the ancient Greeks, who dirededs. 
diſtribution. of alms and proviſions made to the poor. | the 

Era'xTHEMUM, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb chamomil. 

To Era'se [eraſum, ſup. of erade, from e, and rads, Lat. to ferape 
eraſer, Fr. ] to ſcrape out, to deſtroy utterly, to cut off. ; 

Ega'seD [in heraldry] ſignifies any thing plucked or tory of from 


= 


nts as wok 


| that part, to which it was fixed by nature, The heads of birds ate g. 


ven era/ed, that is, plucked off. Peacham. _ 3 
Er a'sEMENT [of eraſe] 1. Deſtruction, devaſtation. 2, The 20 
Erxa'sTIANISM, the principles or doctrine of the 70 
Era'srians [fo called from one Eraſtus, a phyſician, in Switzer. 

land] among other tenets, they held that excommunication in a Chi 

ſtian ſtate was lodged in the civil magiſtrate. Ne 
Era'To, one of the nine muſes. 7255 
Exe [æne, en, Sax. ear, Du. eber, Ger. er, Tent. air, Goth, Thy 
word is ſometimes written vitiouſly, “er, as if from ever, It js like. 
wiſe written or before ever, on and # in Sax. being indiſcriminate 

written. Lye] before that, ſooner than. 1! 
E'rEBUs, Lat. Fes, Gr.] an infernal, poetical deity, ſaid to he 

father of night and hell. | 7 

Fo lady Lat, Cees 98, Gr. in botany] chich-peas, a {ot 
of pulſe. | | ; | 
To Eaz'cT, verb act. [eriger, Fr. erigir, Sp. erectum, ſup, of vi. 
gere, It. and Lat.] 1. To raiſe, to ſet up, to build. Many mony. 

ments erected to bene ſactors. Addiſon. 2. To place perpendicularly w 

the horizon. 3. To erect a perpendicular, to place one line at right 

angles with another. 4. To ſettle, to eſtabliſh anew. Ered a ney 
commonwealth. Hooker. 5. To exalt. To ered myſelf into a judge, 

Dryden. 6. To draw or raiſe conſequences from premiſes. Male. 

branche eres this propoſition of ſeeing all things in God. Locke, 4, 

To encourage, not to ſink, not to depreſs. | 

Why ſhould not hope 
As much our thoughts ere, as fear deject e'm. Denhan, 
To Ex ECO, verb neut. to riſe upright. By wet, ſtalks do eres, ard 
leaves bow down. Bacon. - | 
To Ex ECT a Figure {in aſtrology] is to divide the 12 houſes of the 
heavens aright, putting down the ſigns, degrees, &c. in their right 
places according to the poſition of heavenly bodies, at that moment 
of time the ſcheme is erected. If the reader would ſee inſtances of 
this kind, he may conſult ABuLPHARaG1Uus; who under the haliphs 


of the houſe of Ap ass, gives us ſome few ſpecimens of this ſpecies 


of Arabian literature; for I think we are beholden to them for it: tho 
it might have been as well, if they had kept it to themſelves. 
Erg'cT, adj. [erectus, Lat.] 1. Standing ſtraight, or upright, not 


| leaning, not prone. Birds, far from proneneſs, are almoſt ere. Ha- 


con. 2. Directed upwards. Suppliant hands to heaven ere#. Phils, 
3. Bold, unſhaken. | 
Let no vain fear thy gen'rous ardour tame, 
But ſtand ere# and ſound as loud as fame. Glanwille. 
4. Vigorous, not dejected. Vigilant and ere attention of mind, 
Hooker, | 
Ex ECT Flowers [with floriſts] are thoſe that grow upright without 
hanging the head, as tulips, Sc. 
Ex Rr Eb, raiſed, elevated. 
He bids them hold 
A ſpirit with erected courage bold. | | 
So ſays the Ius of mankind in the Table of Cepzs; and I hope 
my readers will forgive me, ſhould I ſubjoin that noble refedion, 
which in his notes this author has given us. The firſt point in Ho- 
rality, is a due ſenſe of the dignity of our nature and a firm reſul- 
tion to ſurmount all difliculties in the way of attaining its proper per- 
fection and happineſs.” Table of Cents, &c. with Notes. + # 
Exkcriox, Fr. [erezione, It. of ere&io, Lat.] 1. The act of railing, 
or cauſing to ſtand upright. 2. The ſtate of being rais'd upward. T b 
erection of the hills above the ordinary land. Brerewood. 3. Thea 
of building. Solemnities uſual at the firft ere4ion of churches. tw 
ter. 4. Eftabliſhment, ſettlement. The erection, continuance, os 
diſſolution of every ſociety. South. 5. Elevation of ſentiments. 
peerleſs height my mind to high ereion draws up. Sidney. ** 
Ext'cTxess [of erect] uprightneſs of poſture or form. Broun 


It. ; 
Ereg'cToREs, Lat. lifters up, raiſers. 1 ; 
ErgEcToRes Clitoridis [in anatomy] muſeles inſerted into the {pot- 

gious bodies of the clitoris, which they erect in coition. g the 
Ex EC TOouES Penis [in anatomy] a pair of muſcles that 2 

erection of the penis, ariſing from the outward knob of the 2 your 
Exel o'xc, adv. [of ere and long] before a long time had p 

Nec longum tempus, Lat. |; . 3 dat 
Ex EMI“ TA, Lat. [of 285, Gr. a wilderneſs] an hermit, 

ler in the wilderneſs, -1Jernes] 
E'xemiTE [eremita, Lat. of gnprnc, Of gen, Gr. . toni de 


eremite. Raleigh. | 
ErtMi TICAL [eremiticus, Lat. of rene, Gr.] pe 
fart, or living the life of an hermit, religiouſly ſolitary. 
ders, eremitical and cenobitical. Stilling fleet. 
Erxrmiro'rium, Lat. [in old writings] an 
place tor the retirement of hermits. | 


rtaining to act 


Rel 1g100s G 
hermitage or en 
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adv. of ere and now] before this time. 


Lao W, t. a creeping forth. 3 
arenen, Lal à ſaatching or taking away by violence er 


force. | 3855, canary- birds above two years . 
Exr ny” E e adv. [of ere and while] not long 
May + time ago. I am as fair now as I was erewhile. Shake- 


eſe large and beautiful city of Upper Saxony in Ger- 
72 Ee Rage and ſubje& to the elector of Mentz. 
1 Long. 11 & E. he | 
/ th efore. | | 
RO forkemen] a ſtub like a piece of ſoft horn, about the 
f a cheſtnut, placed behind and below the paſtern joint of a horſe, 
* commonly hid under the tuft of the fetlock. 


F'srca, Lat. [in botany] ſweet broom, heath, or ling. 
ERTCETA, 


„ Lat. [in aſtronomy] a conſtellation, the ſame as 


nn [in aſtronomy] a ſouthern conſtellation confiſting of 
18 ſtars. This ariſes from rion's left foot. It is called Eridanus 
from Aratus Eratoſthenes, but he has produced no reaſons why. 
Others, and with greater probability, take it to be the Nile, which 
only flows from the ſouth. It is illuſtrated with many ftars ; there is 
under it a ſtar called Canopus, which reaches pretty near to Argus's 
coach-pole, and indeed no ſtar is lower than this, for which reaſon it 
is called Perigzum. 1 

Erie, a vaſt lake to the weſtward of Pennſylvania, in North Ame- 


nor RON, Lat. [in botany] the herb groundſel. 
Ex1'nco, a plant, called alſo ſea-holly. | 
Ex10'xuULON. Lat. [of pn, wool, and E Gr. wood] a ſort of 
wool that comes from trees. h | 
ErrPHla, Lat. Leia, Gr.] the herb holy-wort, 


Exrsma, Lat. [in architecture] an arch, buttreſs, ſhore, poſt or 


prop, to ſupport a building that is likely to fall. | 1 
ExiTaa'LES, Lat. [9aang, Gr. very flouriſhing] the herb prick- 
madam, ſengreen, or houſe-leek. | | 
Exr van, à city of Perſia, on the frontiers of Turkey, ſituated at 
the ſouth end of a lake of the ſame name. | 


F'xxELENS, a city of Weſtphalia, in Germany, 10 miles north of 


uhers. I 1985 
l ExkE, adj. [eanz, Sax. ] idle, ſlothful. An old word. 
For men therein ſhould hem delite, 
And of that dede be not ere, | 
But oft ſithes haunt that werke. Chancer. 
This ſeems to be the original of ir and irk/ome. 4 

ERUELIx, ſub. [diminut. of ermin, armelin, Fr.] a little ermin. 

Silver ſkins | | | | 
Paſſing the hate ſpot ermelins. Sidney. 

E'sxmensewL [enmenpepl, Sax.] an idol of the Germans, Saxons, 
and Britons, accounted a favourer of the poor ; he was repreſented as 
a great man, among heaps of flowers; upon his head he ſupported a 
cock, upon his breaſt a bear, and in his right hand he held a banner 


diplay'd. | 

N [hermine, Fr. ermellino, It. arminio, Sp. hermilin, Ger. 
probably ſo called of Armenia, as having been brought from thence] 
a very rich furr of an animal that nearly reſembles a weſel or field- 
mouſe, It has a white pile, and the tip of the tail black. The fur- 
ners put upon it little bits of Lombardy lambſkin, which is noted for 
its ſining black colour, the better to ſet off the whiteneſs of the er- 
mine. It is worn by princes or perſons of quality at public ſolemnities. 
Ermine is the furr of a little beaſt about the ues of weaſel, called 
mus Armenius ; for they are found in Armenia, Peacham. | 
; Erving, a weaſel found in Armenia, which is milk white, except- 
ing the tip of its tail, which is black. See the foregoing article. 
A1 Eaulxe is an emblem of purity; for it is ſaid of them, that if a 
mg of mud or dirt be made round them, they will die rather than 
daub themſelves to eſcape. | | 

Exmive [in heraldry] is white furs with black ſpots, or, as the he- 
ralds term it, argent and able, which is made by ſewing bits of the 
black tails of theſe creatures upon the white ſkins, to add to the 
_ Ermine is uſed for the lining the garments of great per- 

$, | | 


* adj. [of ermine] cloathed with ermine. In ermin'd 
ope. | | | 

Exumes' [in heraldry] as a croſs erminee is a croſs compoſed of 
4 ermane ſpots placed in the form of a croſs. 

E RMINES [in ny] or rather contre-ermine, the counter or re- 

of ermine, which is black powdered with white. 

aunTTEGSGC [with heralds] little ermines, or rather a white field 
powdered with black, every ſpot having a little red oar on it. Bur 
others ſay it ſignifies a yellow field . 5 with black. 

aumor's [with heralds} yellow powdered with black. 

Fan, Exxz, or E Rox 7 enn, eann, Sax. a cottage, a ſolitary 
om ] places names which end in ern, ſignify a melancholy ſitua- 


n ens [of erude, Ger. harveſt, or eruden, Ger. to cut or mow corn] 
55 looſe ſcattered ears of corn that are left on the ground after the 
—__ cocking it. Hence | 

0 RN, 18 to glean. 


1 To EAODE lerado, Lat. ] to gnaw off or eat out, to canker. The 


K being too ſharp or thin, eroes the veſſel. Wiſeman. 
bk ria, Lat. [with ſergeons] medicines, that by their ſharp 
K w and prey upon the fleſh. 
Erosion. Lat. a liberal diſtribution or beſtowing freely. 
8 [of 188, love, and ywmaw, Gr. to beget] an herb 
"kgs and A'NTER0s [among the Romans] two cupids, an em- 
Kouldþ., mutual love, repreſented ſtriving one with another, which 
by 3 che branch of a palm · tree that was between them; there- 
Ni, Ung that emulation ſhould be between friends, to deſerve the 


er the honour of excelling in love and friendſhip. 


Lat. [with botaniſts] heaths, or which grow on 


_ Chingeable. Erratic fever. Harvey. 


| take. 


E R U 


ERoO's1ox, Lat. the act of gnaw or eating away, the ſtate of 
being eaten away Ergſons of *he ſol parts. 4 bo nn _ 
Exo' TEMA, or ERO'TES18 Cera, iger nos, of egwran, Gr. to ins 
terrogate ]. an interrogation. | wu c 
. Ekorzua, or ExorEsIs [with rhetoricians] a figure, when by aſk- 
ing queſtions, the matter is aggravated; as were you not there? did 
you not ſay you had ſo done ? [£26]. das . 
EROTE'MATIC, adj. [erotematicur, Lat.] demanding, queſtioning: 
_E'ryacn, a city of Franconia, in Germany, capital of a country 
of the ſame pame, and Rane 50 miles ſouth-eaſt of Francfort. 

To Err errer, Fr, errar, by. errare, It. and Lat.] 1. To miſe or 
go out of the right way, to ſtray. We have erred and ſtray'd like 
loſt ſheep, Common Prayer. 2. To wander, to ramble. | Fixt the er- 
ring ſtars. Dryden. 3. To deviate from any purpoſe in general. But 
errs not nature from this gracious end. Pope. 4. To miſtake, to com- 
mit errors. The man may err in his judgment. Taylor, | 

E'8RABLE [errabilis, Lat.] that may err. . x FCS 

E'RRABLENEss [of errable] liableneſs to error or to miſtake, The 
errablengſi of our nature. Decay of Piety. 

Eran [zpand, Sax. arend, Dan, or as Caſaubon will, of THE 


w, Gr. to queſtion, to denounce, or to ſeek] a meſſage, ſomething 


to be told or done by a meſſenger. It is now commonly uſed. only 
in familiar language. | | 
* or ERRAUTYEER, a ſcout at Oxford. A cant 
word. | 

E'rxanT, Fr. [errante, It. and Sp. of errant, Lat.) 1. Wandering 
or ſtraying out of the way, roving, rambling; particularly applied to 
an order of knights, called &night's errant; which ſee. Seven pla- 


nets or errant ſtars. Brown. 2. Vile, abandoned. See An R ANT. 


Thy company, if I flept not well a5 
Anights, would make me an errant fool with queſtions. 
B. Fohn/on; 


ERA [in law] is applied to ſuch juſtices or judges, who go the 


circuit; and to bailiffs travelling at large. | 
_ Knights ErRaxT, a ſort of romantic knights, which, according to 
old romances, have wandered about the world in ſearch of adven- 
tures, to reſcue ladies from violence, and to perform great feats cf 


arms, with unaccountable hazard of their perſons. 


 EkrRanTNess 2 errant] wandering faculty. | 
E'8RANTRY, /ubſt. [of errant] 1. The ſtate or condition of a 

wanderer. A ſhort ſpace of errantry on the ſeas. Haddiſon. 2. The 

office or employment of a knight-errant, _ =Y 
ErRa'Ta, Lat, faults or omiſſions which eſcape correction in print- 


ing, generally put at the beginning or end of a book. 


ExRa'TicC, or ExRa'TICaL, adj, [erratico, It. erraticus, Lat.] 1. 
Wandering or ſtraying out of the way, keeping no certain order or 
courſe. 'The earth and each erratic world. Blackmore. 2. Irregular, 


ERA“ TI Stars [in aſtronomy] the planets ſo called in diſtinction 
to the fixed ſtars, on account of their having a peculiar motion. 
_ ErRRA'TICALLY, adv. [of erratical) without rule or eſtabliſhed 


method. 


ERRA'TICALNEsSS [of erratical] wandring faculty. | 
4 TICUM (old records] a waif or ſtray, an errant or wander- 
ing beaſt. | | 5 

ExRATIOx, Lat. the act of ſtraying, or wandering out of the way. 

Errnina, Lat. medicines that purge the head, by bringing down 


the ſuperfluous pituita or phlegm through the noſtrils. 


E'&RAINE, ſubft. Leg, Gr.] a medicine Which ſnuffed up the noſe 
occaſions ſneezing. Liquors which the phyſicians call errhines, put 
into the noſe to draw phlegm and water from the head. Bacon. 

ErRo'Neous [errone, Fr. erroneo, It. and Sp. of erroneus, from 
erro, Lat. to wander] 1. Wandering, roving, unſettled. The ero- 
neous light. Newton. 2, Irregular, wandering from the right-road. 


Erroneous Circulation. Arbuthnot. 3. Miſtaken, mifled by error. The 


erronecus, as well as rightly informed conſcience. South. 4. Miſta- 
ken, falſe, not conformable to truth, An erronecas opinion. Hooker. 
ERRONEOUSLY, adv. [of erroneous] falſely, not rightly, by miſ- 
Erroneouſly perſuaded. Hooker. 
ErRo'NeousNEss [of erroncous] error, or fulneſs of error, incon- 
formity to truth. Boyle uſes it. | 
 ErRo'nes, Lat. the erratic ſtars. | 5 | 
E'xROR, or E'srous [erreur, Fr. erore, It. yerro, Sp. erro, Port. of 
error, Lat.] 1. Miſtake of the mind in giving aſſent to a propoſition 
that is not true, overſight, involuntary deviation from truth. 2. A 
blunder, an act or aſſertion in which a miſtake is committed. He 
looked like nature's error. Dryden. 3. 2 excurſion, irregular 
courſe. Driven by the winds and errors of the ſea. Dryden. 4. [A- 
mong divines] ſin, He offered for himſelf and for the errors of the 
people. Hebrews. | | ; 
ERRouR [in law, more eſpecially in our common law] a fault in 
pleading, or in the proceſs ; whence the writ brought for remedy of 
this overſight is called a 1 3 nee | 
Writ of ExROUx, and is a writ which lies to redreſs a falſe judg- 
ment in any court of record. | 
| Clerk of the ErxRouRs, a clerk whoſe buſineſs is to copy out the te- 
nor of the records of a cauſe, upon which a writ of error is brought. 
Frs, Fr. a fort of pulſe, the bitter-vetch. 
Enxsr, adv. {erlt, Ger. æprra, Sax.) 1. Firſt, Abandon this 
foreſtalled place at eff. Spenſer. 2. At firſt, in the beginning. 
Fame that her high worth to raiſe, 
Seem' d erſt ſo laviſh. Milton. | SR OE 
3. Once, when time was. He taught us e the heifer's tail to view. 
Gay. 4. Formerly, long ago. 5. Before, till then, till now. | 
Opener mine eyes, | 
Dim erf. Milton. 
ExTamio'rum [old law] a meeting of the neighbourhood to 
compromiſe differences. | 
Exva'ncina, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb bindweed. 
ExuBsz'scEnCE, or ExuBt'scexCY [erubeſtentia, Lat.] the act of 
wing red, redneſs, or bluſhing for ſhame ; an uneaſineſs of mind, 
£ which it is hindered from doing ill, or fear of loſs of reputation. 
Exvune'scenT [erubeſcens, Lat.] waxing red, bluſhing. OR 
To Exvu'cr, or To Exu'cTATE, verb neut. [erudtatum, ſup. of eruc- 
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"#0; Lat.] to belch or break wind ez | 3 
- Exrvera'vion, Lat. 1. The a& of belching forth, or breaking 


| Holly, 


7 * 


ESC 


-wind off the ſtomach. 2. Belch, the matter vented from the ſtomach. 
Arbuthnot uſes it. 3. Any ſudden burſt of wind or matter. Thermæ 
are hot ſprings or fiery eru#ations, ſuch as burſt forth of the earth, 
during earthquakes, - Woodward. | 

Ezvp!TeLY [eradit?, Lat.] learnedly. 2M 

Exvvr'TIOn, Fr. [erudizione; It. erudicidn, Sp, of eruditio, Lat.] 
inſtruction in good literature, learning, ſcholarſhip. The earl was of 
good erudition. Clargndon. | 8 

Ex OA “T ION, Lat. a taking away of wrinkles. 3 

Exv'cixovs [rugineſus, Lat.] partaking or pertaining to, or like 
to the ruſt of braſs or copper. Eruginous ſulphur. Harvey. 

-— Exv1'i14, or Exvriivm, Lat. {with botaniſts] a ſort of the leſſer 


_ pulſe; like vetches or tares. | 
To Erv'xcars, verb a8. [eruncatum, ſup. of erunco, Lat.] to pull 


up weeds. 
Exv'pr, or Ex v' TED, part. adj. [eruptus, Lat.] broken, or burſt 


out. 1 ; 


Exv'eT1on, Lat. 1. The act of iſſuing or breaking forth with vio- 
lence from any confinement. Eraptions of flames. Bacon. 2. Burſt, 
emiſſon. Upon a fignal given, the eruption began. Addiſon. 3. Sud: 
den excurſion of hoſtility. | | | OI | 

Thither, if but to pry, ſhall be perhaps 
Our firſt eruption. Milton. | | 

4: Violent exclamation. It did not run out in voice or indecent ervp- 
tions. South. 5. Pultules, efloreſcences. Foul eruptions on the ſkin. 
Arbuthnat. 

Exv'eT1ve, adj. [eruptus, Lat.] burſting forth with violence. 
Thomſon uſes it. | | 
ExuPTu'RIENT, ad. [erupturiens, Lat.] apt or ready to break 


Exy nc1UM, Lat. [gvyſio, Gr.] the herb eringo, ſea-holm, or ſea- 


Ex, three goddeſſes called :evmrnee;, Gr. i. e. the ſearchers into 


thoſe men who have committed the moſt heinous offences. Their names 


are Megzra, Tiſiphone, and Alecto. Theſe goddeſſes altogether ve- 


nerable, have a notable benevolence to human kind, in cauſing 2 
mutual good will between man and man. But they are horrible in 
their — and chaſtiſe the impious with ſcourges and flaming tor- 
ches; their hair is wreathed with ſerpents, that they may ſtrike ter- 
ror to murderers, who ſuffer the puniſhment due to their impious 
crimes ; they are ſtoried to have their reſidence in [ i»fernum] hell, and 
the function which Homtr aſſigns them there, is to chaſtiſe thoſe; 


Who violate the ſanity of an oath. Accordingly Agamemnon makes 
his appeal to them in particular, when making that pablic declaration 


of his having offered no injury to Bri/#s' honour, 
Kai egumves, ai vio ares 
Artpores TWWUVTa, ori x £T0gK0v 0phoToN | | 
| | Iliad lib. 19. v. 259, 260. 
But the names and terrible apparatus of theſe furies are of a later date 


than the age of HouER. The heathen divinity having admitted of 


additions with time, as well as our own, 


© . Egys1!PELAs [eevorri\ac, Of To reviolas im To N, Gr. becauſe 


it draws the neighbouring parts to itſelf } a felling of a bright yel- 
low colour, inclining to red, - uſually attended with a pain, and a ſymp- 
tomatical fever. | 

Bruno obſerves, that it Jy attacks ſome particular member, 
very ſeldom the whole ſurface of the bedy; cum tumore leviori r4- 
bidine dilutã, dolore acerrimo, &c. And Dr. Mea, ſpeaking of the 
eryſipelas fever, ſays, the puſtles ſometimes paſs into a gangreen. 

ERYSI1PELA'TODES, Lat. [cevormmAarodn;, Gr.] a ſwelling like the 
eryſipelas, but the {kin is of a darker colour. 

ERTSsIPE'LArous, adj. of or pertaining to the nature of an ery- 
ſipelas, or attended with an er N | 5 h 
ER VTHA “CE, Lat. [eubaxn, Gr.] the honey- ſuckle flower. 

ERYTHRE MMATA, Lat. [of v$go;, Gr. red] red ſpots like flea- 
bites, common in peſtilential fevers. 

ErvyTHRO'DANUM [tev9peodaver, Gr.] the plant madder. 

ErYTHROIDES Membrana [of egv9ge-, red, and 200. Gr. appear- 
_ a red ſkin of the teſticles, the firſt of the proper coats of the 
teſticles adjoining to the clythroides. - | 

Fry THRUS fee. Gr.] the ſhrub called ſumach, TY he 

EKZ ER Uu, the capital of the province of Turcomania, or Arme- 


nia. Lat. 40% N. Long. 4E. | 


N. B. Its original name, as it ſtands in the Arabic hiſtorians, i 
Arzan-rum ABULPHARAG. Hi. Dynaſt. p. 426. 

Es or 's ſep, Sax. es, or 8s, Dan. Du. and Ger.) the genitive ter- 

mination of ſubſtantives, when uſed without the ſign or article, as the 


churches glory, God's honour, Ef. for the glory of the church, the 
| honour 


God, c. in thoſe northern tongues, properly called the 
genitive poſſeſſive, to diſtinguiſh it from the common genitive. | 
EsBRANCATU'RA [of e/brancher, Fr. old records] the cutting off 
of branches or boughs in a foreſt. | 
EscaLa'pse, Fr. a furious attack made upon a wall or rampart, 
carried on with ladders to mount upon, without beſieging the place in 


EscalDa'ke [old records] to ſcald. 

Esca'roe, ſuliſt. a ſhell-fiſh, whoſe ſhell is regularly indented. The 
ſhells of thoſe cockles, calipe, and periwinkles. Woodward. 

Esca Lor Shells [with heralds] are frequent in coat-armour, and 
ſome are of opinion, that ſhells are a proper bearing for thoſe who 


form, breaking Feld re. or carrying on of works. 


Have made long voyages at ſea, or have borne conſiderable commands 


there, and obtained victory over enemies. | | 
Esca'MBic, It. [with merchants] a licence granted for the making 
over a bill of exchange to a perſon beyond ſea. 
To Esca'ps, verb act. [eſcapar, Sp, and Port. ſcapare, It. ecbapper, 
Fr.] 1. To vbtain exemption or ſecurity from, to avoid. How much 
trouble had he e/cap'd. Wake, 2. To paſs unobſerved. Many things 
may e/cape them. Hooker,” g 
To ESC , verb neut. to get away from, to fly, to get out of 
danger. They pe all ſafe to land. Ads. | 


ESCAPE, . 1. The act of getting away from danger, a flight. 


- Extraordjnary eſcapes out of dangers. Addiſon. 2. Excurſions, ſally. 


* 


holden of a * lord, dies ſeiſed, without heir general 


We made an eſcape not ſo much to ſeek our own, as to be inge 
of your 8 1 0h 3. Excuſe, evaſion. ; Tha oY 
from them all cap? by way of ignorance. Raleigh. n. take 
ularity, Thouſand ca of wit. Shakeſpeare. Fs G. 
miſtake. The 2/caper leſs ſubject to obſervation. Breu Ih 

EscaPs ſin law] is when one who is arreſted gets his 11: 
before he is delivered by order of law; or a violent or Ker Uber, 
* from ſome legal reſtraint. ws Ai Setting 

sCa'PIO Quiet [old records] is an eſcape of beaſts j | 

Esca'riumM [old records] ar comes ae We 

Esc AA, or ESCHA'R [coxage, or dag, Gr. a cruſt, Chr 
eſcarre, Fr. eſcara, It.] a cruſt, ſhell, or ſcab, brought over 4 Lit 
or _ with a fearing iron. an Uker 

SCA'RGATOIRE, Fr. ſubſe. a nurſery of ſnails. At + 
I ſaw eſcargatoires. It is 4 ſquare — boarded in Hr As oeh 
vaſt quantity of large ſnails, that are eſteemed excellent og 
we are well dreſſed. Addiſon. . When 

sc ARO“ TIC, or EsCHARO'TIC, aj. [of car] cauſti ; 
2 to ſear or burn the fleſh. _. 7 10009 bitte 

SCARO'TICS, or ESCHAROTICS, /ub/t. [of yaw, to fin . 
over] plaſters, ſearing- irons, actual real c. Which wry I 
an eſcar or cruſt. n : 9 VEN 
EscAR TELE“ [in heraldry} quartered. | 

EscHanDE'RIa [old Lat. records] the chandry or office 
candles were repoſited and delivered out for family uſe, ver 

Esch“ [2/chette, Fr.] any lands or profits that fall to 2 
within his manor; either by forfeiture, or the death of a tenant * 
out heirs general or ſpecial. = | . 1 

Escnxar, the name of a writ for recovery of eſcheats, Which h 
where the tenant having eſtate of fee fimple in lands or tenemeny 
for in this caſe the lord brings this writ againſt him that N! 
lands after the death of his tenant, and ſhall thereby recorer füt 
Corel. , 5 8 

Eschgar, the place or circuit within which either the kin 
other lord has eſcheats of his tenants. $0 
To Eschgar, verb. act. [eſchevir, eſchevir, Fr.] to fall to te 
chief owner or lord of the manor, by forfeiture or for want of heir 
The forfeited e/cheated lands in Ireland. Clarendon. ; 

An EschR“ATox [of 2/cheat}] an officer who looks after the kino 
eſcheats in the county whereof he is eſcheator, and certifies them n. 
to the exchequer. | 

ESCHE'VEN, or Ecne'vin [in France and Holland] a magiſtrate n 
a city (much like our ſhefiff) to take care of their common concery; 
the good order, decoration and conveniency of the city, | 

To Eschg'w, verb. act. [eſchever, cſcheoir, O. Fr.] to avoid or fhur 
to decline. A word almoſt obſolete. To practice the one and gelen 
the other. Atterbury. V | 

Eschu'renhEOx, the ſhield of the family. 5 

EscHYNo'MENoOUs Plants [of a:xwopas, Gr. to be aſhamed] ſenſ. 
2 plants, ſuch as fink in and contract their leaves upon toucking 
them. : | | | | 

ESCLAIRCI'SMENT [of eclairciſſement, Fr.] the clearing a thing 
the rendering it more evident or clear. | 

EsCLATTE', Fr. [in heraldry] fignifies a thing forcibly blown awxy, 
and therefore a bend or other partition e/c/atte, repretents it torn or 
broken like a piece of a ruinated wall, irregular or not levelled; or 
elſe it may repreſent a ſhield that has been ſhattered with the ſtroke of 
7 r or ſome weapon of a like ſort, but not cut with z 

ord. | | 

EscroePe”, Fr. [in heraldry] ſignifies a ſort of indenture or cat 
made in upon a bend, fo that the colours counterchange, by running 
one into another in only one point of each. 3 
Esco Rr, Fr. a convoy or company of armed men attending ſome 
pw or thing in a journey or voyage, to defend or ſecure it from 
inſults, 

To Esco'sT, verb ad. [eſcorter, Fr.] to convoy, to guard fron 
place to place. | | | 

EscoRTA'Tio More, Lat. the parting of the turf of mooriſ, 
ſedgy ground for burning. 

,SCO'SE, 75 [-/coſus, Lat.] full of meat. 

Esco'r, ibi. Fr. a tax paid in boroughs and corporations toward 
the ſupport of the community, which is called for and lot. 

To Esco'T, verb ac. [from the ſubſt.] to pay a man's reckoning, 
to ſupport. 
Who maintains them? How are they eſcoted ® Shakeſpeare. 

_ EF'scovape, Fr. [military term] the third part of a foot compaty, 
ſo divided for the more convenient mounting of guards, &c. 

Esco'uT, ſub. [eſcouter, Fr.] a liſtener, a ſpy, a perſon ſent for 
intelligence. They were well entrenched, having good cout abroad, 
and ſure watch within. Hayward. - i 

Escr1'yT, or Eser [of e and /criptum, Lat. or rather of «1 
Fr.] a thing written out. | | | 

EscR1'ToIR. See SCRUTORRE. | 

_ Escro't [with heralds] a long flip as it were of parchment or pi 


per, on which there is generally a motto. 


E'scu [ecu, mod. Fr.] a French crown of 60 ſols or 3 livres. 

Escu'acs [ecuage, Fr.] a kind of knight's ſervice, called a bolt 
ing of the ſhield ; a tenure of land obliging a tenant to follow his 
to the wars at his own cha This ſervice is either uncertain or &. 
tain. Eſcuage uncertain is likewiſe two-fold ; firſt, where the tenant 
by his tenure is bound to follow his lord, going in perſon to the king 
wars againſt his enemies, or to ſend a fufficient man in his gon - 
his coſt, ſo many days as were agfeed upon between the 1 and $ 
firſt tenant at the granting of the fee. I he other kind of this eſcuagt 
uncertain, is called caſtleward, where the tenant by his land is bo 
either by himſelf or ſome other, to defend a caſtle as often 25 f f 
come to his courſe. Eſcuage certain, is where the tenant 15 ſet at 
certain ſum of money, to be paid in lieu of ſuch uncertam eric. 
* 1661 12 0 Go 

SCULENT {e/cul/entus, Lat. at ma eaten. 

EscuLEenTs [of e/culenta, Lat. that * be eaten] plants and roots 

for food ; as carrots, turnips, &c, NR” 


nt or pꝛ· 


es. 
da hold- 
y his lord 
iin or cet 
he tenant 
the king 
lace, 2. 
{and bi 
his eſcuagt 
| 1 bo 


1 AS it 
is ſet at 
n ſervics: 


s and root 


curl 


radiſh and p 


the point D they call the dexter chief, 
N is called the nombril point, A the dexter 


She had ſome ſecret chi to look a 


ESQ 


Fecvrkvr, J. (of ofculentas, Lat.] eatable, good for food. Ex 
culent herbs. 


Bacon. * Mm i 
LENT, be. ſomething fit to eat. The root the is e/culent, as 
12 "EY Bacon. | 


Toledo in Spain. 


RecurcnroN Lecuſſen, Fr. of geen, O. F. ecu, mod. Fr. a ſhield, 


ado, It. of ſcuſum, Lat.] the ſhield of the family, the repreſentation 
of the enſigns armorial. 


The Latins derived their cutum from the 
k or., leather, becauſe their ſhields commonly were covered 
4 go that eſcutcheon ”=— as much as ſhield, Eſcut- 
is 2 French word, from the atin /cutum, leather ; and hence 


> our Engliſh word buckler, lepe, in the old Sax. ſignifying lea- 


eee wick horn or hard wood, the ancient Britons made their 


ſhields. Peacham. *© 


4 buck or bock, a buck or ſtag, of whoſe ſkins, quilted cloſe 


ds give names to ſeyeral points or places in the eſcutcheon; thus 
Herald , > is the middle _ S the 
der chief point, H is called the honour point, F the feſs point 
+ op baſe, and O the nie 
Q the baſe ſiniſter point. See plate IX, fig. 20. 3 
Escurenzo of Pretence, ſuch a one on which a man carries the 


coat of his wife, being an heireſs, and having iſſue by her. 


F/scuLUS, Lat. [with botaniſts] the beech or maſt-tree. 

FR'sens, a town o weſtphalia, 25 miles north of Embden. | 
F's1ncwouLD, a market town of the north-riding of Vorkſhire, 
on the north-weſt ſide of Borroughbridge, 186 miles from London. 
Esk, a river which forms part of the boundary between England 
and Scotland; and running from north eaſt to ſouth-weſt, falls into 
the Solway fritz. | | WAY Eh 
EsxexTo'rEs, old fiat. [of cher, Fr.] robbers or deſtroyers of 


other mens lands and eſtates. 


Esx1/epEsOnN [old law] ſhipping or paſſage by ſea, | WOT 

F'sLINGEN, an imperial city of Swabia, in Germany, ſeven miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Stutgard. | 

ESN Y [ aiſneſſe, Fr.] the right of chuſing firſt in a divided in- 
heritance, which belongs to the eldeſt copartner. | 


F's0cH [e0wxn, of to, within, and N, Gr. to have] an internal | 


tumour in the anus. | 
EspA'LIERS, Fr. 1. A row of trees, planted in a curious order 
againſt a frame for fruit trees. 2. Trees planted and cut ſo as to join. 
In places of ſhelter and under paliers. Evelyn. 3. Alfo for bound- 
ings of walks or borders in plantations, for the ſecurity of orange- 
trees, Cc. | | | 
| Exea'sceT, a kind of St. Foin-grafs, and by ſome judged to be 
the fame. Mortimer. 05 | 8 a 
EspEALTA “AE [in old Lat. records] to expeditate or law dogs, 7. e. 
to cut off the three fore claws of their right foot; to cut out the ball of 
one that chey may be diſabled from hunting or running hard in 
any foreſt. | ; 
. adj. [eſpecialis, Lat ſpecial, Fr. fpeciale, It. and Sp.] 
chief, ſingular, particular, principal. | 5 | 
EsPE'ClALLY, adv. [of eſpecial, En. pecialement, Fr, fpecialiter, 
Lat.] in an eſpecial manner. : l | | 
E'speRance, Fr. hope. Shakeſpeare uſes it. | 
EspERVA“ x Ius [in foreſt law] a hawk. 7 | 
ESpI AL, ſub/?. | efpier, Fr.] a Dy, one ſent to bring intelligence. 
road, Bacon. : 
Espr'ep. [epie, Fr.] diſcovered by the light. See To Espv. 
 Exptcurna'NT1A, the office of ſpigurnel or ſealer of the king's 
wnits, ; | | 
EPEA NA! DE [in fortification] a part ſerving the counterſcarf or 
covered way for a parapet ; being a declivity or ſlope of earth com- 
mencing from the top of the counterſcarp, and loſing itſelf inſenſibly 
in the level of the campaign. It is now chiefly taken for the void 
ſpace between the glacis of a citadel and firſt houſes of a town. 
EsPLEE's [in law] the full profit that the ground yields; as the 
feeding of paſtures, the hay of meadows, the corn of ploughed 
8, Cc. | "Ra 
EsPou'sal, adj. uſed in the act of eſpouſing or betrothing. The 
they ſheets, ; hen vg ONES a 
srou'saLs, /ubft, without a ſingular Honſalia, Lat. efouſailles, Fr. 
Hunſalixie, It.] the act of ming 25 et and 4 to each 
other, the act of betrothing, the ceremonies uſed upon that occaſion. 


To Esyov's E, verb ad. [epouſer, Fr, ſpoſare, It. deſposar, Sp.] 1. 


To betroth or contraR to another. E/pous'd him with his kinſwoman. 
Bacon, 2. To take in marriage; to wed. 

Let him gpouſe her to the peer ſhe loves. Pope. 
3. Jo adhere to or embrace a cauſe, opinion or party, to adopt, to 


take to himſelf. He eſpouſed that quarrel. Bacon. 4. To maintain, 


do defend. Men eſpouſe the well-endowed opinions. 


Foes RI'NGOLD, a warlike engine, anciently uſed for caſting of great 


Bos rote verb act. [eſpier, epier, Fr.] 1. To ſee a thing at a diſ- 


3 To perceive or diſcover a thing intended to be hid. Pub- 
a 1 5 eſpy. * N 3. To diſcover as a ſpy. To 
Y du and. Toſbua, 4. To ſee unexpectedly. As one ed 
lis ſack, he eſpied his — . Geneſis. 8 : en 
5 0 Espy, verb neut. to watch, to obſerve, to look about. Stand 
the way and eſpy, Feremiah. 
— an abbreviation for e/quire. | 

VIAVI'NE, O. Fr. [with horſemen] a long and ſevere chaſtiſe- 
2 a a wor, in the RN a te. hab 

dar [eſcuyer, Fr. ſcudiere, It. eſcudero, Sp. armiger, Lat. 9. d. 
” * mour-bearer] ſo that the title 4/quire imports a Mſn —7 oY 
00 8 arms of ſome great man. Some now reckon ſeveral ſorts of 


8 eldeſt ſons of viſcounts and lords. 2. The younger ſons of 
the kin men and their male heirs for ever. . The four eſquires of 
ne 4. The eldeſt ſons of knights; as of all baronets, 
rp line the bath, knights batchelors, and their heirs male in the 
a the ſrt. 5* Thoſe that ſerve the king in any worſhipful calling ; 

9 chirur e of the ewry, maſter cook, c. 6. 
Ne 38. m the King himſelf gives arms, and makes eſquires by 


E 88 


iving them um (which anciently was done by puttin 4 collar of 
8 about their neck, and a pair of white ſpurs be Heir heels, as the 


heralds and ſerjeants at arms.) 7. Thoſe who bear any * office in 


ſome ancient families are likewiſe eſquires by preſcription, Utter 
barriſters, in the acts of parliament for poll-money, were ranked 
among eſquires, Blount. 

EsQuires of the King's Body, are certain officers belonging to the 
court. 5 

EsqQu1'sse [of ſchixzo, Ital. and ſo an eſquiſſe of a painting only 
ſignifies ſplaſhes or dabs of colours inpainting] a term in painting; 
which ſignifies the firſt light ſketch or draught of a picture; the n 
thought of a deſign, drawn haſtily with a crayon, or in colours on pa- 
per, canvaſs, or the like; in order to be finiſhed and painted or en- 
graven after afterwards. a 

To Essa x r, to exterpate or clear the ground of ſhrubs: 

To Ess“ [eſayer, Fr. ſaggiare, It. enſayar, Sp.] 1. To try; t6 
attempt, to endeavour. | 

No arts ay d, but not to be admir'd: Pope, | 

2. To make experiment of. 3. To try the value and purity of metals. 
Methods of efaying. Locke. 

Ess AY [ui, Fr. 8 It. enſayo, Sp. from the verb; the accent 


the kingdom; as high-ſheriffs, viſe ch the peace. 8. The chief of 


is uſed on either ſyllable] 1. A trial or experiment. He wrote this 


but as an ay or taſte of my virtue; Shakeſpeare. 
attempt. | 

| Fruitleſs our hopes, tho' pious our ; | 

Yours to preſerve a friend, and mine to praiſe. Smith, 
3. A ſhort diſcourſe or treatiſe on ſome ſubje&, an irregular; indi- 
geſted piece, not an orderly compoſition, a looſe ſally of the mind; 
Calls his finiſh'd poem an «ſay. Roſcommon. 4. Firſt taſte of any 
thing, firſt experiment. Tranſlating the firſt of Homer's Iliads, I in- 
tended as an ay to the whole work. Dryden. ; 

Essa v, or Assa'y [in coinage, &c.] is a proof or trial made by 
the cuppel or teſt of the fineneſs or purity of the gold or filver to be 
uſed in coining money. bs SHA 
4 Es8ay of @ Deer [with hunters] is the breaſt or briſket of a 

eer. | 
Es8ay'tsT [of ay] one who makes eſſays, trials or experi- 
ments. | | | 

Essex [in ſchool philoſophy} is uſed in the ſame ſenſe with eſſence, 
principally for that which is really or actually exiſting. 
E's8Ecx, a town of Hungury, near the confluence of the rivers 


2. Endeavour; 


Drave and Danube, having a bridge five miles over; it lies about 8g 


miles north-weſt of Belgrade. 


, E'SSEN, a town of \ eſtphalia, about io miles north-eaſt of Duſſel- 
orp. | 
E'ssxxce, Fr. [eferza, Tt. efſencia, Sp. of efſentia, Lat.] 1. The 

nature, ſubſtance, or being of a thing, that which conſtitutes or de- 
termines the nature of a thing, or which 1s abſolutely neceſſary for its 
being what it is; formal exiſtence. The very Hence of Chriſtianity« 
Hooker. 2. Effence is but the very nature of any being, whether it be 
actually exiſting or no. A roſe in winter has an eſſence, in ſummer it 
has exiſtence alſo. Watts. z. Exiſtence, the quality of being. I 
might have been perſuaded to have reſigned my very eſſence; Sidney. 
4. Being, exiſtent perſon. 3 Il | 

Xs far as God's and heavenly 2/ences 

Can periſh. Milton. | 5 
5. Species of exiſtent beings. He may be the fifth Hence. Bacon; 
6. Conſtituent ſubſtance, 5 
7. 


Uncompounded is their n e pure. Milton. 3 
The cauſe of exiſtence. Improper. She is my eſſence. Shake- 
ſpeare. 8. Perfume, ſcent. Nor let th' impriſon'd 2fences exhale; 
Pope. oy | | 
Main of a Circle [with geometricians] the eſſence of a circle is, 
that the radii or ſemidiameters of it be all equal; the eſſence of a 
- angle, that it have four right angles, and as many equal right- lined 
des. | A 
Essxxnce [in metiphyſics] ſignifies the ſame as being. Some diſ- 
tinguiſh between them, in that being has the ſame reſpect to ence, 
that the concrete has to its abſtract, But as it is taken by metaphyſi- 
cians in its moſt abſtracted nature, it muſt of neceſſity be the ſame as 
being. And that is eſential which conſtitates the wry being, or THING 
ITSELF. 8 
Thus Dyonyſius, the diſciple of Origen, and biſhop of Alexandria, 
in a fragment of his, preſerved by Euſebius, calls /e/f-exiftence [& - 
meta] the EsxExCE of God, as being that property or attribute which 
diſtinguiſhes his being from all other beings whatſoeyer. Power, wiſ⸗ 
dom, and goodneſs, He has in common with others; but to be unbegotten 
or ſelf-exiſtent, is peculiar to himſelf. [Set ATTRIBUTES Incommuni- 
cable and FixsT Cavse] © From the FarnER (ſays St. Bafil) is the 
Sox, through whom are all things, and with whom the Holy Ghoſt is 
always in/eparably conſidered. But the sur ku GoD oveR ALL 
[o e mravrwy OO] has alone a more eminent characteriſtic [eEarperes 
T1 MfS] of his hypoſtaſis [or ſubſiſtence] by which He is the Fa- 
THER, and ſubſiſts <vithout deriving from any cauſe.” Baſil, Ep. 43 ad 
Greg. Nvſc. , : | 2 | : 
55 2925 [with chemiſts] the pureſt and moſt ſubtile part of a 
body, a ſpirit drawn out of certain ſubſtances ; the balſamic part of 
any thing ſeparate from the thicker matter. 
Essence [in medicine] the chief properties or virtues of any ſim- 
ple or compoſition collected in a narrow compass. | | 
Essxnce of Ambergreaſe, an extract of the more oily parts of am- 
bergreaſe, muſk and civet in ſpirit of wine. 
Ph Beni, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to perfume, to ſcent. 
Eſenced fops. Addiſon. | 8 Fs 3 
Essz'ND1 uietum de Telonio, Lat. a writ which lies for the citizens 
and burgeſſes of any city or town that has a charter or preſcription to 
free them from toll throughout the whole kingdom, if the toll be any 
where demanded of them. | 8 g 
Es8e'Nes, a ſect among the ancient Jews, who ſeparated themſelves 
from the reſt of the people, and led a kind of monaſtical life. Joſe- 
hus ſays of the Efſenes, © Ta Xenpals xoive avToig. They had, it 


tems (like the diſciples of Pytbagoras, and CLrifi) all things in com- 

mon; 5 as Aulus Gellins 9 vr * 8 N 3 dar 
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Ess xT14, Lat. eſſence. | 

Es8ENT1a Quinta, Lat. [with chemiſts) quinteſſence, i. e. the 5th 
eſſence, a medicine made of the moſt powerfully working and active 
particles of its ingredients. 
 Es$e'nT1AL [efentiel, Fr. efſenziale, It. effencial, Sp. of eſſentials, 
Lat.] 1. Neceſſary to conſtitute a thing, or having ſuch a connexion 
with the exiſtence, nature and reaſon of a thing, that it is found or 
ſuppoſed wherever the thing itſelf is. An 2/ential part of our religion. 
Bacon. 2. Highly important, principal. | 

udgment's more e/ential to a general 
| han courage. Denham, | | 
3. Pure, highly rectified, extracted ſo as to contain all the virtues of 
Its parts in a narrow compaſs. An e/ential oil or balm. Arbuthnot, 
| | make; Debilities of a Planet [with aſtrologers] are when the 
planets are in their detriment, fall or peregrine. 

ESSENTIAL Dignittes of a Planet [in 2 are certain real ad- 
vantages by which they are fortified or ſtrengthened, as when they are 
in their proper houſes, or in their exaltation. 

EssENTIAL Oils [with chemiſts] are ſuch as are really in a plant, 


and drawn from it by di//illation in an alembic in water; in contradi- 


ſtinction to thoſe made by z»/0/ation, or which are extracted from the 
lant by coction or triture; and which are the NaT1vE oils. Boerhav. 
Element. Chem. Proceſs 21, 22, 23. 
ESSENTIAL, abt. I from the adj.] 1. Being, exiſtence. 
Quite conſume us, or reduce 
To nothing this eſſential, Milton, | 
3. Nature, conſtituent principles. Sin has even alter'd his nature, 
and eaten into his very ef/entials. South. 4. Chief point, that which 
is any way of great importance. | 
ESSENTIAL Properties, are ſuch as neceſſarily depend on, and are 
connected with the nature and eſſence of any thing, ſo as to be inſe- 
parable from it; in contradiſtintion from accidental. 
EssENTIAL Property [of every right - lind triangle] is to have the 
ſum of its 3 angles equal to 2 right angles. 
EssENTIAL Salts of a Plant Gn chemiſtry] are ſuch as will cryſtal- 


| lize, and are the juices of plants; this juice, gotten by pounding the 


lant in a mortar, and ftrained, is ſet in a cellar, and the ſalt will 


ſhoot into cryſtils every way. BD HORNS. | 
Essk'xTIALLI Y [efentialiter, Lat. effentiellement, Fr.] in an eſſen- 


tial manner. | + tre? 
Ess F“NTIALN ESS [of e/ntial] eſſential quality. 
Ess v TIAT ED, Compoſed or made up of eſſentials; alſo made or 
brought into eſſences or eſſential ſpirits. | | 
EssEN TI“ FIC AT ED, the ſame as efenttated. 1 
E'sskks [in medicine; c.] ſmall puſhes or wheals, reddiſh, and 
ſomewhat hard, which ſoon cauſe a violent itching through the whole 
body, as if it were ſtung with bees, nettles, Oc. 


E's5xx, a county of England, bounded by Suffolk on the north ; by 
the German ocean on the eaſt; by the river Thames, which divides it 
from Kent, on the ſouth 3 and by Middleſex and Hertfordſhire on the 


weſt. It ſends two members two parliament. 

Essl. sons [in old law] perſons appointed by a court, to whom a 
writ of venire facias, is directed to impannel a jury on challenge to a 
ſheriff and coroner, who return the writ in their own names with a 

annel of the jurors names. | 
P Es&01'N lol exonie, efſonie, Fr.] 1. An excuſe for him, that is ſum- 
moned to appear and anſwer to an aCtion real, or to perform ſuit to a 
court-baron ; upon ſome juſt cauſe of abſence, as ſickneſs, &c. 2. 


He that has his preſence forborne or excuſed upon a 775 yy 2. | 
Hein. vpent/er, 


Excuſe, exemption. From every work he challenge 
To Essor'x [in law] is to excuſe a perſon thus abſent. 

Clerk of the ES501Ns, an officer in the court of common pleas, who 
keeps the eſſoin rolls, delivers them to every officer, and receives them 
again, when they are written. : 2 

Essoix de Malo Lecti, Lat. a writ directed to the ſheriff for ſendin 

4 lawful knights, for viewing one that has eſſoined or excuſed himſelf, 


die malo lecti, i. e. as being ſick a - bed. 


Essoix de Malb Ville, Lat. [in law] is when the defendant is in 
court the firſt day; but going away without pleading, falls ſick, and 


ſends two effoiners, who proteſt that he is detained by ſickneſs in ſuch 


a village, that he cannot come. ; 
E'ssoRANT, Fr. [in heraldry] a term uſed of a bird, ſtanding on 
the ground with the wings expanded, as though it had been wet, and 
were drying itſelf, 5 | | 
EsT, or 'sT [ere or oe, Sax. eſt or it, Du. and Ger.] the ſuper- 


ative termination of moſt adjectives in Engliſh ; as, w/e, the poſitive, 


eviſer, the comparative, and wwi/eft, the ſuperlative ; alſo the 2d perl. 
po of the prel. and imp. 9 the indic. mood of verbs act. and 
eut. | | 
y To EsTa'pLI5H [eftabilio, Lat. ætablir, Fr. Habilire, It. eftablecer, 
Sp. and Port.] 1. To make ſtable, firm or ſure, to ratify, not to make 
void. Every binding oath to aMi& the ſoul, her huſband may Hab 
it. Numbers. 2. To ſettle or fix firmly and unalterably. The ga- 
Bliſted laws of this kingdom. Hale. 3. Lo ſettle in any privilege or 


; ee to confirm. The prefbyterian ſe& was eabliſbed in all its 


rms by an ordinance. Swift. 4. To fix, to ſettle in an opinion. So 
were the churches e/fabli/bed in the faith. 42s. 5. To form, to mo- 
del. He appointed in what manner his family ſhould be efab/i/bed. 
Clarendon. 6. To found, to build firmly, to fix immovably. A ſenſe 


now obſolete. He hath founded it upon the ſeas, and e/tabli/bed it 


on the floods. P/alms. 7. To make a ſettlement of any inheritance. 
A ſenſe alſo obſolete. . 

We will eabliſb our eſtate upon 

Our eldeit Malcolm. Shakeſpeare. . 


2 Es ABLISsHMENT {| flabilimentum, Lat. eftabliſſement, Fr. flabili- 


'mento, It. eſtablicemitnto, Sp.] 1. Settlement, ſettled or fixt ſtate. 

All happy peace and goodly government 

Is ſettled there in ſure abliſiment. Spenſer. 
2. Ratification of ſomething already done. He had not the act 
-petin'd by way of recognition of right, as on the other fide, he avoided 
to have it by new law; but choſe rather a kind of middle way, by 
way of e/abliſhment, Bacon. 3, Settled form, regulation, model of a 


8 1 #4. * 


| Locke. 4. Means, revenues, fortunes, poſſeſſions. Who hath 
heard of the greatneſs of your effate ? Sidney. 5. Generally mea 


The ESSENTIALS of Religion, are the fundamental articles or points 


EST 
vernment or family. Bring in that efabliment | 
fool be contain'd in duty. Spenſer. 4. F —— Which # P 


tled law. The efabliÞment on which it ſubſiſts. Au daß, 


lowance, ſalary. Gradually leſſening your efabli/oment. 5: AL. 
ESTABLISHMENT of Dower [in law] the aſſurance of , d 
portion made to the wife by the huſband or his friends about * - 
of marriage. 7 ane 
Es r AcgE [of attacher, Fr. to faſten] a bridge or 
timber. : 3 
To E'sraL [a law term] to ſeize. | 
ole phy a ſeizure. | 
STA'NDARD [etandart, Fr.] the ſtanding meaſure f 
common- wealth, to the A of which al ho hy * 
oy * are 5 framed; alſo a banner or enſign. "ugho 
\ ES8TA'TE atus, Lat. tat, Fr. flato, Tt. eſtadb, Sp. 
ſtaat, Ger.] 1. The general — ho — og In this "ary Dy, 
now commonly written fate. I call matters of ate not only the 5 
of ſovereignty, but whatſoever introduceth any great alteratio 
dangerous precedent, or concerneth manifeſtly any. preat a * 
people. Bacon. 2. The poſture or condition of things or affair = 
dition of life with regard to proſperity or adverſity. She caſt wh 
long from our high efate. Dryden. 3. Degree, rank, or . 


men, circumſtances in general. In the ſame uncertain floating gat 


not 


oſſeſſions in land. See what a vaſt ate he left his fon, Ds 


A perſon of high rank. This ſenſe is obſolete. She is a dutcheſz 
a great eftate. Latimer, 
STATE [in law] is that title or intereſt a man hath in lands or te. 
nements. | | | 
The Three EsTAT ES of the Realm [of England] are the three dis 
orders of the pore hut free king, 1 — e 
Es rar Conditional [in law] is one that has a condition annexey 
to it; although it be not ſpecified in writing. „ 
To Es rA TE, verb act. E the ſubſt.] to ſettle as a fortune 
Some donation freely to e/ate | "ly 
On the bleſs'd lovers. Shakeſpeare, - + 
To EsrE “Eu, verb a. Hine Lat. eimer, Fr. eflimare, It. 12 
mar, Sp. and Port.] 1. To ſet a value, high or low, upon a thing; u 
have an eſteem for. I gffeemed riches nothing. Wiſdom. 2. To ei. 
mate by proportion, to compare. T 
| Thoſe ſingle forms ſhe doth 2/feem, | 
And in her balance doth their values try. Dawies. 
3. To prize or rate high, to regard with reverence. Who would nt 
e loved more, tho' he were e/eemed leſs ? Dryden. 4. To believe, 
to think, to judge, to hold in opinion. One man efteemeth one day 
above another. Romans. pane | 
ESTEEM [e/timatio, Lat. eftime, Fr. flima, It. eflimacivn, Sp.] high 
value, reſpect, account, regard. Both thoſe poets lived in much 
eleem with good and holy men, Dryden. Fog 
EsTEeeM [in ethics] fimply ſo called, is the bare good opinion of 
good men, which flows from the obſervance of the law of nature and 
our duty; and the moraliſts ſay, that we ought, as far as in us lies, to 
endeavour to procure and preſerve it, becauſe the want of it may lay 
open an occaſion to a thouſand miſchiefs and inconveniencies. 
ESTEE'MER [of cem] one that highly values. E/teemer of bis on 
parts. Locke. | Fs | 
_ E'srerLine, the ſame as ſterling. | 
EsTEL 8” 80 heraldry] is uſed by the French to ſignify a beaf, 
whoſe head has been as it were torn off by force, and conſequently the 
neck left rough and ragged, in contradiſtinction to difait and drs. 
ite, where the neck is Fett ſmooth, as if the head had been cut of, 
Es IO ME Nos, Lat. [c Ne-, of cc, Gr. to eat] an inflam- 
mation which conſumes the parts. BRUNO applies it to any diol 
which corrodes the parts; as the herpes, the wicus depaſeens, &e. ard 
Hir rockATEs to corroſive excrements. Lib. IV. EPIDEu. 12. 7. 
E'STIMABLE, Fr, [/timabilis, Lat.] 1. Worthy to be eſteemed, 
worthy of ſome degree of reſpect. One who gave hopes of being 
every thing that was e/*imable and good. Temple. 2, Valuable, word 


a high price. 


A pound of man's fleſh taken from a man, 
Is not ſo eftimable or profitable 
As fleſh of muttons. Shaleſteare. | ; 
ga: [of flimable] worthineſs, the quality of deſerving 
regard. 5 
To E'sTriMaTE, verb a8. [eflimer, Fr. fimare, It. efiimatum, ſoh. 
of e/imo, Lat.] 1. To value, to appraiſe or ſet a price upon, to judge 
of a thing in proportion to ſomething elſe. By the weight of the filet 
men ęſſimate commodities and exchange them. Locke. 2. To cal 
late, to compute. 5 | : 
E'STIMATE, ul. [from the mb] 1. Computation, calculation 
A moderate eſtimate and calculation of the quantity of water. Wat 
ward. 2. Value. | 
My dear wife's eſimate, her womb's increaſe 
The treaſure of my loins. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Valuation, comparative judgment. Outward actions can ns 
give a juſt e//imate of us. Addiſon, | | 
E'STIMATED 1 Lat. im, Fr.] valued, rated. ER 
EsTIMA'T1ON, Fr. [eflimazione, It, eflimacidn, Sp. «ftimati, Lat.) 
1. The act of adjuſting the price or value. If a man ſhall fach 
unto the lord ſome part of a field, the imation ſhall be according © 
the ſeed and homer of barley. Leveticus. 2. Calculation. 3: Oni 
honour, regard. Due 2fimation and reverence. Atterbury. 4. Cle 
nion, judgment. In our own efimation we account ſuch pat 
more worthy. Bacon. 85 
ESTIMATION of the Judgment [with divines] conſiſts in à doe 
luation of thoſe excellencies that are in the divine nature, 1 il 
God is accounted the ſupreme being in genere boni, from . 
created is derived, and in conformity to whom it 15 
meaſured, | | ing 
EsTiMa'T1vE, adj. [of efimate] having the power of ne 
and adjuſting the preference. We find in animals an e/imarrve 
dicial faculty. Hale. £ 8 
| EST1MA TOR [of Aimate] one that ſets rates, one that * a0, 
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at, adj. [Mio, It. and Sp. ' @/fivalir, Lat.] belonging to 
alſo continuing for the ſummer. 

Na Occident [with aſtronomers] the ſummer-weſt or north- 
f chat point of the horizon where the ſun riſes, when it is in the 
elt ; | 


e 
$TIVAL 80. 
t 


. e tropic of Cancer on the 11th of June, makes the 
- l day and the Porteſt night. 1 
lonßen ion [ æſtivatio, Lat.] the act of paſſing the ſummer. A 
wy lace of ſhade or e/ftivation, Bacon. . 
nn 2 Fr. [in hera dry] as a crœſi eftoillee ſignifies a ſtar with 
i four long rays in form of a croſs, and ſo broad in the centre, and 
ending in ſharp points. a f F e b 
EL, or EsTo'PPEL [of eſtouper, Fr.] an impediment or bar 
bk owing from a man's own act, who hath or otherwiſe might 


have had his 1 French cookery] a particular way of ſtewing 


ö of eſtoſße or eſtouwer. Fr.] that ſuitcnance which a man 
— [Re is to have out of his lands or goods, for eee 
K and his family, during impriſonment. 
a wi 
Nn and narrow · cheſted. 
ESTA DE, Fr. a public high- way or road. 


Batteurs A Es TRADE [2 military term] ſcouts of horſe ſent out to get 


intelligence of the diſpoſitions of the enemy, and what is like to fall 


yy Pu isles, Fr. to 89 out upon ſuch an expedition. 

Esrravs, the one half o 6 | 
floor, and richly furniſhed and adorned for the reception of perſons of 
__ ag of firatum, Lat.] an even or level ſpace. 

To Esrra'nGE, verb act. [etranger, Fr.] 1. To keep at a diſtance, 
to withdraw. Iufidels eftranged from the houſe of God. Hooker, 2. 
To draw away the affections, to take off from, to alienate from affec- 
tion, to turn from kindneſs to malice or indifference. I do not know 
to this hour what it is that has «ranged him from me. Pope. 3. To 
alienate or divert from its original poſſeſſor or purpoſe. They have 
efranged this place, and have burnt incenſe in it to other gods. Fere- 
niah. 4. To withhold, to withdraw To range our belief from 
every. thing not clearly evidenced. G/anwille, 

e. | | | 
13 the eſtrangelus character, a particular ſpecies or form 
of Syriac letter ſerving as capitals. 


ETRa'NGEMENT | from eftrange] a drawing away the affections, 


alienation, voluntary abſtraction. Deſires, by a long eftrangement from 
better things, come at length perfectly to loath and fly off from them. 
South, : ir 
Ter nne [in law] foreigners, perſons born beyond ſea; alſo 
thoſe who are not privies or parties to levying a fine, or making of a 
deed, Oe. : . 1 8 

EsTraea'De, Fr. [in horſemanſhip] is the defence of a horſe that will 
not obey, who, to rid himſelf of his rider, riſes mightily before, and 
while his fore-hand is yet in the air, furiouſly yerks out his hind-legs, 


| firiking higher than his head was before : and during the counter-time 


rather goes back than forward. 

EsT&'av [of eftrayeur, old Fr.] any tame beaſt found within any 
lordſhip, and not owned by any man, which being cry'd according to 
law in the market adjoining, if it be not claimed by the owner in a 


| year and a day, it is then the lord of the manor's where found. 


EsTE“AT in Law [extraftum, Lat. drawn out] is uſed for the true 
copy or duplicate of aa original writing ; as for example, of amer- 
ciaments or penalties, ſet down in the rolls of a court, to be levied by 
a bailiff, or other officer, of every man for his offence. | 

Clerk of the EsT&EA'Ts, a clerk who receives the eſtreats out of the 
office of the lord treaſurer's remembrancer, and writes them out to'be 
kvied for the king. 
| EsTrecta'Tus [old law] ftraitened or blocked up. 


E'sTxEGE-ROaARDS, boards either of deal, fir, &c. brought out of 
the eaſtern countries, | 


EsTaemas, a town of Alentejo, in Portugal, 85 miles ſouth-eaſt of 


on. 

EsTREPAMENT [ Atrepier, Fr. old law] ſpoil made by a tenant for 
term of life upon lands or woods, to the damage of the perſon, who 
to have them in reverſion ; alſo an impoveriſhing or making 
lands barren, by continual ploughing and ſowing without due manu- 
ws reſt, and other huſbandry. | Fo 

TREPAMENT, or ESTRE'PEMENT, a Writ to forbid the making 
waſte, during a law-ſuit between two parties. 
55 Esr ARTE [eftropier, Fr. to maim] to make ſpoil in lands and 


Esrzick, now commonly written O'sTr1cn, the largeſt of birds. 
The dove will peck the erich. Shakeſpeare. 

An E'Tuazxy [eftuarium, Lat.] any place where the tide comes, 
or that ĩs overflowed at high- water; an arm of the ſea, the mouth of 
2 lake or river, where the tide flows. 


To E'sruaTs, verb neut. [</tuo, Lat.] to ſwell and fall recipro- 


}, to be in a violent commotion. | 
E57va'TION [</fuate, Lat.] the ſtate of riſing and falling, com- 
moon, agitation. Not excited into gffuations. Brown. 
N [</tus, Lat.] violent commotion. Outrageous e/ture 


Eva, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb ſpurge. 

»U RIENT, adj. [e/uriens, Lat.] voracious, hungry. 

ther *URINE, adj. [e/urio, Lat.] corroding. eating. In this ſort of air 
. 5 ſomething efurine and acid. Wiſeman. 

ali, un Sales [in medicine] ſuch as are of a fretting or eatin 

kw which abound in the air of places near the ſea-coaſts, an 
Th &7eat quantities of coals are burnt. | 


of Exv'zine, with Panachlsus, is the name of an acetoſe kind 


dueme, which excites ſo great a hunger, as not only to dire, 
al ge dec? fuch things. a3 are. po proper liefs of food. 


Caſ- 


ice [with aſtronomers] the ſummer ſolſtice, when the 


ch horſemen] a horſe that is light bodied, lank-bellied, 


an alcove or bed-chamber, rais d with a 


5. To become 


South. 


ETE 


Exwe'crn, a town of Germany, 26 miles ſouth-eaſt of the bitt 
er e y, 2 s ſouth-eaſt of the city 


Era'ee, or Erx'vrz, Fr. a public ſtore-houſe for goods, a ſtaple: 
town. | \ i 

Era, Fr. [in military affairs] an allowance of proviſions and for- 
rage for ſoldiers, during the time of their march ugh a country, 
to or from winter- quarters. 

Era“ rIER, one who contracts with a country or territory for 
furniſhing troops, with proviſions and forage in their march through a 
country. 

ETa'TE Probanda. See RrarE Probanda: 
Exe, a contraction of the Latin word et cetera; and the reſt, and 


ſoon. 


ETcn'ine, or Eren [etizen, or aetizen, Ger.] 1. A particular 
way of engraving with a fine pointed ſteel or . needle on a copper- 
pane; covered over with a ground of wax, and well blacked with the 

oke of a link, in order to take off the figure of the drawing, which 
having its backſide tinctured with white lead, will, by running over 
te ſtrucken out lines with a ſtiſt impreſs the exact figure on the black 


or red ground, which figure is afterwards with needles drawn deeper 


quite through the ground, and all the ſhadows and hatchings put in; 
and then a wax border being made all round the plate, a ſufficient 
CONE of aqua {ages is afterward poured on, to eat into the ſtrokes 
that have been ſo traced in the ground of wax. 2. To ſketch, to 
delineate ; unleſs this word be miſtaken by Locke for eie. Many 
. terms found in ſome learned writers, to which they had re- 
courſe to etch out their ſyſtems. Locke. 3. This word is evidently 
miſtaken by Ray for edge. To move forwards towards one fide. 
When we lie long awake in the night, we are not able to reſt one 
quarter of an hour without ſhifting of ſides, or at leaſt etching this 
way and that way more or leſs. Ray, 

ETCH, ſubſt. a country word, ſignifying latter. When they ſow 
their etch crops, they ſprinkle a 1 or two of clover on an acre. 
Mortimer. | 5 

ETE'RNAL, adj. [æternus, Lat. eterncl, Fr. etermo, It. Sp. and 
Port.] 1. Being without beginning or end. The eternal God is thy 
refuge. Deuteronomy. 2. Being without beginning. To know whe⸗ 
ther there were any real being, whoſe — has been eternal. 
Locke. That which, though it had a beginning, yet is to laft for 
ever ; everlaſting, endleſs, immortal. In them nature's copy's not 
eternal. 8 4. Conſtant, unintermitting, Fires eternal in 
thy temples ſhine. Dryden. 5. Unchangeable. Erernal truths, 

ryden. | | 

ET#'rwaL, abſt, [eternel, Fr.] one of the appellations of the 0 
That law 8 - eteraal boa doth, — oy Hooker, _— 

ETE"RNALIST, /ubſt. [ æternus, Lat.] one that believes the world to 
be eternal. 

ET#'RNALLY, adv. [of eternal] 1. For ever, without be — 
or end. 2. Unchangeably, inv ably. That which is — g | 
or evil at any time, muſt be alſo eternally. and unchangeably ſo. 

3. Perpetually, without intermiſſion. Where weſtern gales 
eternally reſide. Addiſon. N 

ET#RNALN 5s [of eternite, Fr. eternita, It. eternidad, Sp. eterni- 
tas, IL. at.] the being eternal. | | 
 Ere'rxg, adj. [ æternus, Lat.] eternal, endleſs. Mars his armour 
forg d for proof eterne. Shakeſpeare. | 

ETERNITY Lien, Lat. eternite, Fr.] 1. An infinite duration, 
without either beginning or end, everlaſtingneſs. By repeating the 
idea of any length of duration, with all the endleſs addition of num- 
ber, we come by the idea of eternity. Locke. 2. Duration without 
end. Eternity, whoſe end no eye can reach. Milton. 

N. B. The gETYMoLOGY of this word, deduces it from zvum in 
Latin, and a, in Greek; both which terms are of the ſame import 
with oLam in Hebrew; and all aniwer to the word ever, an act, 


or indefinite duration with us, and fignify more or les, according to 


the different xaTuREs of the ſubjects to which they are applied, and 
conſequently are all uſed by the ancients in a ſenſe vaſtly ſhort of 
what is meant by a /fri& and proper ETERNITY. Thus ArET&vus 
Carrabox, ſpeaking of the ep:lep/y, ſays, ** s xeon » vo. yureras, 
a aiwnn, i. e. it becomes no chronic, but eternal diſeaſe, meaning a 
diſeaſe, which endures for /ife.” And thus the giants are ſaid by Mo- 
ſes to have been mighty men, which were of os, in the original me- 
olam, [from indefinite time, or time immemorial; but according to 
our modern way of interpretation] from ETERNITY—men of renown, 
Gen. c. vi. v. 4. And the rainbow is a token of God's covenant for 
perpetual [or ETERNAL] generations, Gen. c. xi. v. 12. And God is 


ſaid to give the land of Canaan to the Jeæus for an everlaſting or 


ETERNAL] poſſeſſion. And the Jews are commanded to keep t 
feaſt of the paſſover for an ETERNAL ordinance throughout their gene- 
rations. © And there is no end of citing (as one well obſerves) thoſe 
ordinances, ſtatutes, and grants in the old teſtament writings, which are 


to be eternal, or for ever ; which yet were to laſt no longer at the 


utmoſt, than the Moſaic œconomy, and have many of them ceaſed 
above 16 hundred years ago.” And as to the writers of the new 
teſtament, we find there the /ame uſe of the word retained. Thus in 
St. Luke, we read of holy prophets which have been aw? e, from 
everlaſting, Luke c. i. v. 70. And St. OY of the future 
life or happineſs, ſays, that God promiſed it before the eternal times, 
Tit. i. 2. [ſee the original.] Now from this and the like uſe of the 
word in ſcripture, it is evident, that it does not neceſſarily 3 a 
2 and proper ETERNITY. Nor is this concluſion at all invalidated 

y ſaying, that the ſame word is ſometimes applied to Gon nix 
SELF ; Becauſe in that caſe, either the var uk of the ſubject obliges 
us to underſtand mors than is expre/ed ; or becauſe a word, which 
ſignifies an indefinite duration, may as well be applied to a duration 
which has no end, as to that which is only of a long continuance. But 
ſtill tis the naTukxE of the sur, and not the MERE FORCE of the 
woRD, that determines in which of the vo ſenſes it ſhould be under- 
ſtood ; as appears from this propoſition, **- The everlaſting God crea- 
ted the everlaſting hills.” And if it is not the force of the. word, but 
the Natur of the $UBJECT, that muſt determine its ſenſe ; no ar- 
gument, in favour of an 1 1 eternity, can be drawn from the 
mere WORD itſelf; otherwiſe it would follow, that the W 
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Bill maſt be commenſurate and equal in duration to the 2 
Gb. But if the reader deſires to ſee this piece of critici/m handle 
more at large, and in particular applied to ſome branches of the ſcrip 
ture-diQrine, he may conſult Fack/on's edition of Nova ria, and 
Will. Whiſton's diſſertation on the duration of the future puniſhments. 
To EE RANIZE, or To ETEANALIZE [æterno, Lat. eternifer, Fr. 
eternart, It. eternizar, Sp.] 1. To make eternal, to perpetuate. To 
v/ernize woe. Milton. 2. To make for ever memorable, to immor- 
talize, as to eternalize a perſon's name by worthy actions. Seeking 
to eternize himſelf. Sidney. | 

Ern (ed, Sax.] the termination of the zd perl. ſing. of the preſ. 
tenſe of the ind. moods, of verbs active and neuter. 

Ernzlixo [noble or excellent] a title peculiar to the prince, or 
next heir to the crown, among the Engliſh Saxons. 

E'TaEtR [aidng, Gr. ether, N 1. An element ſubtiler than air 
refined. The eternal preſſure of the ether. Locke. 2. The matter of 
the * regions above. There fields of light and liquid ether 
flow. den. 

bete adj. [ethert, Fr. eterio, It. ethereo, Sp. ethereus, Lat.] 
1. Of or pertaining to the ether, formed of ether. I preſs th' ethe- 
real plains. Dryden. 
meſſenger. Milton, 

ETHEREAL Oi [with chemiſts) a very fine, 
dr rather a ſpirit. which ſoon catches fire. | 
 Erne'rEaLNEss [of ethereal, Lat.] an ethereal 3 | 

 Ernt'reous, adj. [of ether] formed of ether celeſtial. This ethe- 
eas mould. Milton. | PE | 
E'ruic, or E'THICAL, adj. [19x0-, Gr.] moral, delivering pre- 
cepts of morality 3 as, Pope's ethic epiſtles. | 
\E'TmecaLLY, adv. [of ethical] according to the precepts of mo- 
rality. TS : 

* . Jetica, It. ethica, Lat. „dire, of 190., Gr.] the doctrine 
of moral philoſophy, a ſyſtem of morality. A ſcience, which ſhews 
thoſe rules and meaſures of human actions, which lead to true happi- 
heſs ; and that acquaints us with the means to practiſe them. It has 
no ſingular. I wil never ſet politics againſt e:hics. Bacon. Its ETY- 
MOLOGY is from »9@-, Gr. 5 2 Or MORALS. _ 

The ETnics are repreſented in painting and ſculpture by a woman 
of a grave ſober aſpect. holding the inſtrument archipendulum in one 
hand, .and with the other a lion bridled. The latter to ſhew that 
moral philoſophy curbs the paſſions, and the former, the juſt equili- 
brium we ought to hold in all our actions. 

Such is the hzeroglyphic repreſentation of the true erh:cs, or MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY, Which our lexicographer exhibits ; but, in wy hum- 
ble opinion, it falls greatly ſhort of that rich and noble portraiture, 
whoſe outlines a diſciple of SocraTEs firſt drew; and from him one 
of our own poets has given us the cempleat draught. The deſcription is 
isn point, and therefore | hope my readers will excuſe my inſerting it. 
II! ſtation at th' effulgent portal ſee 

A BEAUTEOUS FORM of mildeft majeſty. | 
Her eyes how piercing! How ſedate her mien! 
| Mature in life her countenance is ſeen. 
-: - Spirit and ſolid thought each feature ſhows, 
And her plain robe with ſtate unfludy'd flows. 
She ſtands upon a cußk of marble fix d | 
As the firm rock, two lovely nymPrs betwixt, 
Her daughters, copies of her looks and air; 
IT Here candid TRUTH, and faveet PERSUASION there, 
And then deſcribing thoſe ineſtimable bleſſings, which this divine 
perſonage confers on mankind, he adds, | 
She gives the conripence erect and clear; 
She gives magnanimous CONTEMPT of fear; 
And bids een mind to know 
Her /afety from the future ſhafts of woe. 
"m7 The Table of ene Engliſh Verſe, with Nor Es. 

ETHO PTA, or AETHETHIO'PA, a very extenſive country of Afri- 
ca, comprehending Abyſſinia, Nubia, and Abex: it is bounded by 
Egypt, and the deſert of Barea, on the north; by the Red-ſea, and 
Indian Ocean, on the eaſt ; by the Straits of Amian, and the unknown 
mu of Africa, on the ſouth; and by other unknown countries on 

e weft. | | 

EtraMot'pes, Lat. [of „8 %,, a ſieve, and ., Gr. form] a bone 
in the inner part of the noſe, full of little holes to receive the ſerous 
| bumours that fall from the brain, called os cribroſum. | 
- ETunotpa'L1s, Lat. [in anatomy] one of the ſutures of the human 
eranium or ſcull. ot 
Erin eg, of (6, a nation, and agxn, Gr. ſove- 
reignty] principality or rule. 1 | | 

EHNA'RCHES, Lat. [sNegxns, Gr.] a ruler of a nation or people. 

- E'Tynic, adj. [etnico, It. of ethnicus, Lat. de-, of 29, Gr. a 
mation] of or pertaining to the nation ; heatheniſh, not Jewiſh, not 
chriſtian. The ethnic world. Government of the Tongue. 
_ E'Tumic, ſubfl. [ethnicus, Lat.] a heathen, not a Jew, not a 
chriſtian, This firſt Jupiter of the ethnic, was then the ſame Cain. 
Raleigh. E's 

„rr [of 98, heathen, and ons, Gr. thought, ſenti- 
ment] a ſect of heretics of the 7th century, who profeſſed chriſtiani- 
ty. but joined thereto all the ſuperſtitions and follies of paganiſm, as 
judiciary aftrology, ſortileges, auguries, c. 7. 8 
But may we not trace the firſt riſe of imported paganiſm m__ 
us ſomewhat higher? See BRAUDEUu, Damon, or Demon ; and the 
Nor ſubjoined to the word Creep. | 
- ErroLo'ical, adj. [of „d. and xoyO-, Gr. treatiſe] pertaining to 
treatiſes of ethics or morality. | 
_ » ETro'LocisT [erholegus, Lat. nYonoy®s, Gr.] a mimic, one who 
expreſſes other peoples manner by voice or geſture. 
- ErTuro'Locy: Uu NN, of 196-, cuſtom, and xy, Gr. to deſcribe] 
a diſcourſe or treatiſe of manners, 
nete [with rhetoricians] the art of ſhewing the manners of 
ot ers. # \ ; 
- ETHoror'a, Lat. [oer Gr.] a figure in rhetoric, in which 
there-is a repreſentation of the manners and paſſions of men, either to 
heir praiſe or diſpraiſe. e 1 60 5 
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retified, exalted oil, 


, 


2. Heavenly. Go heavenly gueſt, ethereal 


Ing the church. Hooker. 


EV A 


ET10't.ocy [arrohoyrn, of afle, cauſe or reaſon, and Ss ok 
courſe] the act of giving the cawſe of any thing, generally of a dife, di 
E'Txa, 3 2 or N Gt'BELLo, a vulcano, or a bn. 
mountain icily, ſituated 50 miles ſouth-weſt of M 
weſt of Catania, : | | LN and 29 
- Ero'tue, Fr. [in fortification] a ſmall fort or work o 
fix, or more points, a ſtar redoubt. wy four, fie 
Erruo.o GICAL [etymologicus, Lat. of rnehr, of 
true, and Avyo;, Gr. diſcourſe] of or pertaining to et mot 4 
W obſervation. Loc * 089 Thi 
TYMOLO'GICALLY [of wrvuonoyinc;, Gr.] by way of 
_ ETymo'Locist [etymologiſte, Fr. etimologiſta, It. e 2b. 
trvpohoye;, Gr.] one ſkilled in the original, and true mes 15 of 
words. | | 88 
To ET TMO“LOOIZ E [rtymologizo, Lat.] to ſearch after, of 6; 
account of the original and derivation of words, and allo U - 
* | 2 350 | 13 
TYMO'LOGY [etymologie, Fr. etimologia, It. and Sp: enn 
Lat, &rvponyia, Gr.] the derivation of words from their on f 
analyfis of compound words into their primitives; alſo that 5 * 
grammars that ſhews the various inflections and formation, of 10 
and verbs. 5 I 15 ay 
The Greek word x vues, from whence this compound is dee 
is in Hesycnivs, æ quipollent to the word anne, i. e. true. Ard 
* er etymology, in its primary ſenſe, ſhould mean no m0 
than the acjuffing the true import or meaning of words: But a; ti 
is frequently belt ſettled by decompounding and tracing them d 8 
their 0R1G1NAL, hence etymology in its ſecondary (not to ſay A 
dinary) ſenſe, imports the adjuſting the derivation of words. And 1 


this ſenſe Eusr Aarhus, in his comment on Homer, uſed it, 28 be i 


cited by the learned author of the ArPENDIX ad The/aurum H. $4. 
phan. Conſtant. Scapulzz, &c. © o pyrupg——ervporoymuc, Kc. The 
orator, ſays he, after the e!ymoſogic manner, is compared to a fiw 
of water; ſince, from the word pew [to flow] comes rhetoy ſor on. 
tor] who like a flow [or copious tide] pours forth his ſpeech,” z.. 
AHatb. in Iliad, lib. 3. p. 300. Odyf. lib. 1. p. 57. Would ther. 
der ſee of what uſe the verIvaTION of a term is to explain and ad. 
juſt its meaning, whether in DIviniTY, PHYSIC; Or HISTORY, he 


Pleaſe (by way of ſpecimen) to conſult the words pin, avrarary, 


ETERNITY, CADI, DOGMATICS, or dogmatica medicina, and CyNancys 
5 


and under the laſt, inſtead of the word [pain] ſubſtitute the word 


[throtthng cr ſuſfocation.] 

E'TYMon, [ervpor, Gr.] the original of a word. Blue hath its 4. 
mon from the High Dutch blaw. Peacham. | 
Ev, a port town of Normandy, in France, 15 miles north-eaſt of 
Dieppe. 5 5 | 

To Eva"cuare, verb af. [vacatum, ſap. of vaco, Lat.] to 
or throw out. To diſincarcerate venene bodies, or to ewvacate then, 
Harwey. 8 | | 

Eva'"cuanTs, ſub. [evacuans, Lat. in phyſic] medicines proper 
to expel or carry off any peccant or redundant humours in the animal 
body by the proper way of the emunctories. 

To Eva'cuarte [evacuer, Fr. evacuar, Sp. evacuare, It. and Lat] 
1. To make or leave empty, to clear. Ewvacuating clean, and empi- 

2. To throw out as noxious or offenine. 
3. To diſcharge or void by any of the excretory paſſages. 4. To 
make void, to vacate, to nullify. It would not evacuate a marriage, 
Bacon. 5. To quit a place, to withdraw out of it. He never ers- 
cuated Catalonia. Sewif?. . 

Evacua'T10N, Fr. [evacuazione, It. evacuacimn, Sp. of evacuati, 
Lat.} 1. An emptying, ſuch emiſſions as leave a vacancy, a diſchaye. 
Conſider the vaſt evacuations of men that England hath had, by A. 
ſiſtances lent to foreign kingdoms. Hale. 2. The act of aboliſhing, 
nullification. Utter evacuation of all Romiſh ceremonies. Hooker. 

Evacvariox [in medicine] 1. The practice of diſcharging and er. 
cuating ſuperfluous humours and excrements out of the body by phy- 
ſic. 2. Diſcharges of the body by any natural or artificial vent. 

To Eva'pe, verb act. [evader, Fr. evadir, Sp. of evadb, Lat.] 1. 
To eſcape by artifice, to elude. He might evade the accompliſhment 
of theſe afflictions. Brown, 2. To ſhift off, to decline by ſubterfuge. 
Our queſtion thou evad'/?. Dryden. 3. To avoid the force of an . 


gument, to elude by ſophiſtry. To evade the teſtimonies of the fi- 


thers. Stillinſtet. 4. To eſcape as imperceptable or unconquerable 
A VG event baffles man's knowledge, and evades his powe. 
outh, | * | 
To EvapE, verb neut. 1, To eſcape or flip away. Often evadny 
from perils. Bacon. 2. To practice ſophiſtry or evaſions, The mr 
niſters of God are not to evaae or take refuge in any of theſe, South, 
Evaca'tion, Lat. the act of roving or wandering out. To fy 
the evagation of the vapours. Ray. | 
Evacina'T10N, Lat. an fnſheathing a ſword. 
| Evant'scgxT, adj. [evaneſcens, Lat.] vaniſhing, imperceptible. The 
difference between right and wrong, on ſome petty caſes, is 
evaneſcent, Mollaſton. | 51 
EvaNncE'Lla, Lat. [eeyymnae, Gr.] good tidings. 
Evancz'L1c, or EVANGELICAL [evangelique, Fr. evangelict, ſt and 
Sp. ewvangelicus, Lat. evayyinxe., Gr.] 1. Goſpel-like, pertaining 
the goſpel, agreeable to the chriſtian law revealed in the holy goſpels 
An evangelical not a legal righteouſneſs. Atterbury. 2. Conte 
in the goſpel. 'Thoſe evangelical hymns they allow not. Hoe. 
EvanGE'LICALLY, adv. [of evangelical] in a goſpel-like mann" 
EvanGE'LICALNEss [of evangelical] evangelical quality. 
Evancg'lica Lat. [among the ancients] proceſſions and pries 
made for glad tidings received. i hol 
Ev vis, Fo [of 7 the promulgation of the > 
goſpel. The, apoſtolical and miraculous ewange/;/m. Bacon. 
va'NGELIST [evangelifla, Lat. wayymrurns, Gr. a meſſenge 
bringer of good tidings] +. A penman of a goſpel, a writer of the n 
tory of our Saviour; as St, Matthew, Gf: The four evangehfis. 
difon. 2. One that promulgates the chriſtian laws. It were 
new evangeliſts ſhould ſhow their authority. Decay of Piel). i 
Eva'nosLium, Lat. nl rem a goſpel, or ob TP 


See DoxoLocr ; and to compleat the liſt of /crip1ure doxologits cole 


5 


E UG 

8 dd that moſt excellent one, publiſhed by angels 
0 by Dr een, *« Glory to Gop in the higheſt, Prack on 
on 


þ and Goop-WILL to men.“ 


_— ' Bya'nGELIZE [evangelizo, Lat. of wayyMteo9, of tu, well, 
0 


od ayyD Gr. to bring tidings] to preach the goſpel, to inſtruct 
we * Jeſus. | | as. | 
in the 1 5 le whom he ſends, Ty | 
Ewangelixe the nations. _ Milton, | 
E \\GELY» Jubſt. [ evaryyeNor, Gr. good tidings] the meſſage of 
Jon and ſalvation ; the holy goſpel of Jeſus, | 
. Good Lucius, 0 VICE F NEW ; 
That firſt receiv'd chriſtianity, 
The ſacred pledge of Chrift's evangely. Spenſer, 
yx vl, adj [evanidus, Lat.] ſoon decay ing, fading, frail, weak, 
Ev 4 * anid meteor. Glanville. | | 
faint. ip Colours [with philoſophers] ſuch colours as are not of a 
1 continuance, as thoſe of clouds before and after ſun- ſet, the 
very dong ec. which are called emphatical and fantaſtical colours. 
Fya/nIDNESS of evanid] fading quality. | 5 
To Eva'NISH evaneſeo, Lat.) to vanith away, to eſcape from no- 


* v/xres, the prieſteſſes of Bacchus, ſo called becauſe in celebra- 

Gn * oryga, they ran about like diſtracted perſons, crying, evan, 

915770 ret] adj. [of evaporate] that may be eafily diſſipated in 
Volatile and eaſily evaporable. Grew. | 


Lat.] to diſſolve into vapours, to ſteam out, to fl 
% 12 . will all evaporate. Denham. b 
KE Evarox ATE, verb act. 1. To drive away in fumes, to diſperſe 
in vapours. To ſpend themſelves and #waporate the noxious parti- 
cles. Swift, 2. To give vent to ſallies. Eſſex evaporated his thoughts 
in a ſonnet. Wotton. BE . | 5 
"To Eva rOoRATE to 4 Pellicle [with chemiſts] a phraſe uſed to fig- 
nify the conſuming a liquor by a gentle heat, till a thin ſkin is per- 
ceived to vim on the top of it. : 

EyaroRa'TION, Fr. ge — It. evaporacidn, Sp. of evapora- 
ji, Lat.] 1. The act o breathing or ſteaming forth in vapours, vent, 
diſchar e. Evaporations are at ſome times greater, according to the 
gene beat of the ſun. Woodward. 2. The act of attenuating or ſub- 
tilizing matter ſo as to make it fly away in fumes. Thoſe waters by 
nrefaction and evaporation aſcended. 1 rh | 

EvaPORATION 3 phyſicians] the diſcharging of humours thro? 
the pores of the bo * . | 58 | 
EvaroraTION [in chemiſtry and pharmacy] the diflolving ſome 
arts of juices, c. till they become of a better conſiſtence z or the 


of a gentle fire, ſo as to leave ſome part ſtronger than before. 
Eva'siox, Fr. — evaſio, Lat.] a ſhift or trick, a ſupterfuge, art- 
ful means of evading. By evaſions thy crime uncover'ſt more. Mil- 


Felde adj. [evaſrons, Lat.] 1. _— praQtifing evaſion. 
Anſwer'd evaſive of the fly requeſt. Pope. 2. Containing an evaſion, 
crafty, deceitful. 5 

Eva'sIvELY, adv. [of evaſive] craftily, deceitfully. _ 

Eva'TEs, a branch or diviſion of our old philoſophers the Druids. 


three ſes, Bards, Evates, and Druids. The Bards he takes to be 
poets and muſicians. The Evates, prieſts and naturaliſts. The Druids, 
moralifts as well as naturaliſts. | 
Evicnarisr [euchariſtie, Fr. eucariſtia, It. enchariſtia, Sp. and 
Lat. of «xapria, of ev, well, and xapic, Gr. grace or thanks] a 
thankſgiving, and thence the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper is ſo cal- 
led, as being the ſacramental act in which the death of our Redeemer 
is commemorated with a thankful remembrance. This ordinance was 
called the eachariſt from the act of THaNKsc1vinG, which our Saviour 
himſelf exhibited at its original inſtitution [Luke xxii. 19.] and 
which, after his example, is ſtill retained in the church. So JusTiN 
MaxTyRr, when deſcribing the manner in which it was obſerved in his 
days,“ Then, ſays he, is offer'd to the PRESIDENT of be brethren 
li. e. to the biſhop] bread, and a cup of wine mix'd with water; 
which having receiv'd, he ſends up praiſe and glory to the FarukEx 
of the univerſe, thro* the name of the Sor, and Holy Spirit, together 
with a long or ample THanxsG1vinG for our being counted worthy of 
theſe things, [meaning as well the giſts of grace, as thoſe of nature 
u appears from the form ſtill preſerv'd in the 8th book of the apoſtolic 
enflitutions] and when he has finiſhed his prayers and THANKSGIVING, 
all the people expreſs their aſſent by ſaying, * Amex.” And then ha- 
ring deſcribed the diſtribution of the bread and wine by the deacons, 
not only to the preſent, but alſo ab/ert members, he adds, This 
food is called by us, © Euchariſt,” alluding to that - thankſgiving, 


ple by his followers, addreſſed to Gop. For ſo he explains himſelf Rill 
further, * And in all that we 3 to the gifts then made 
for the relief of the poor, Ic.] we bleſs the MAKER of ALL THINGS 
ttro his fon Jeſus Chriſt, and hr the Holy Spirit. Fuftin. Mart. 
Hpolog. 2 Ed. Rob. Stephan. p. 161, 162. Such was the fmplicity and 
manner, in which the Lord's ſupper once was celebrated by the pri- 
mitive Chriſtians ®, in commemoration of our Saviour's death ; as to 
the changes which it has ſince undergone, ſee the words OxLATriow, 


* 


and TransuUBSTANTIATION; | N 
I fay'd © in commemoration F © our Saviour death,” for fo Ju- 
fin explains himſelf more at large in his dialogue with Tyyp40. 
_ © Chriſt, fays he, deliver'd the exchariftic bread in comme- 
moration of his Þx8st0n, that withal we may give thanks to 
| God for having made the world, with all things therein, for 
man, and for 2 having freed us from that evil and miſery 
wherein we were, and his having utterly aboliſhed principali- 
ties and powers by nin, that became poſſible according to his 
council and will.” By laying all theſe circumſtances together, 
Med gives us the 
mente antique ecciefie, „ An oblation of . iving and 
Prayer to Goo the Farugs, thro Feſas Chriff, and his ſacri- 
» commemorated in the creatures of bread and wine, which 


urs. 8 
"Fo Eva/rokATE, verb neut. [evaporer, Fr. evaporare, It.  evaporar, 


diſperſing the ſuperfluous moiſture of any liquid ſubſtance, by means 


duabo diftributes the philoſophers among the Britons and Gauls into 


which in this ordinance was firſt by Chriſt himſelf, and after his exam- 


ing definition of the excharift, ex 


had been firſt offered to Gop to agnize him the Loup or Tk 

CREATURE” And he adds, that ſo far down as the third coun- 

cil of Carthage and Hippo, it was decreed, ** cum altar; ffi 

tur. [N. B.] Semper ad PaTREM dirigatur oratio, i. ei when 

they ſtand at the a/rar, they ſhould always direct the prayer to 

vr the FarnER. Mede's Works, Ed. Lond. p. 356, 368, 
72. 

Eucnart'sTiICAL [tuchariftique, Fr. eucariflico, It. exchariſftico, Sp. 
of euchariſticus, Lat. £ 3 Gr. ] I. 87 or Sanding to the 
euchariſt or Lord's ſupper. 2. Containing acts of thankſgiving. The 
euchariſtical part of our daily devotions. Roy. 

Eucnr'TEs [ewxri;, of wxn, Gr. prayer] an ancient religious ſect 
thus denominated on account of their praying without ceaſing ; 
imagining that prayer alone was ſufficient to ſave them: | 

Evucno'L.ocy [rvy0NY, of tun and Aoy®-, from N , Gr. to diſ- 
courſe} a treatiſe or diſcourſe of prayer; alſo a formulary of prayers. 

Evcno'ta, or EvcyRo'a, Lat: [of « and xpoa, Gr. colour] a good 
colour and temper of the ſkin. 

Evcira'sy [cvxpacic, of iv, and xpzoi;, Gr. temperature] a good 
temperature and condition or ſtate of the body. 

_ EvenyLos [wxva;, Gr.] one who abounds with good juices or 
_ | | 
VcHYMY [euyvwan, of ov, and yuuos, Gr. juice] a good tem 

of blood, or 1 and fluids is 5 animal — e | 

Eu'pzMon [eu, Gr.] a good genius or ſpirit. | 

Evp mon [with aftronomers] the fourth houſe of a figure of the 
the heavens, ſo called on account of its good and proſperous ſignifica- 
tions, as attainment of hopes, ſtore of friends, &c. 

Eupz='moty [eudzmoma, Lat. of wwIapwia, Gr.] happineſs. 
 Evpraexe'vsres [whamrn;, Of tv, and d] ,, Gr. to perſpire] 
one who ſweats kindly, _ TS | 

 Evpo'x1a, Lat. [of «ia, Gr.] good name or fame. 

Eve, or E'ven, IR 1. The vigil or faſt before a feſtival or holi- 
day. In this ſenſe only eve is uſed. and not even. 2. The cloſe or 
latter part of the day. This is generally uſed in poetry. 

E'vecx, a beaſt like a wild goat. | | | 

Eve and Teeve [in the practice of Scotland] ſervants whoſe prede- 


ceſſors have been ſervants to any perſon and his predeceſſors. 


Eve cnaiR, an inſect, a chier-worm. 5 
Evx'eriea, Lat: that part of phyſic that teaches how to acquire 2 


good habit of body. 


Eve'cTion; Lat. a lifting up, a carrying forth; alſo a praiſing and 
extolling. | | | 

Eve'cT10N of the Moon [with aſtronomers] is an inequality in her 
motion, by which, at or near her quarters, ſhe is not in that line, 


which paſſes through the centre of the earth to the fun, as ſhe is at her 


conjunction, oppoſition; or ſyzygies. _ | 

Evg'mBoLos [of zv, well, , in, and a, Gr: to caſt] an expert 
bone. ſetter. 

_F'ven, or E'venixe, /ubft. [æpen, and æpꝑnung, Sax. abundt, Du. 
abend, Ger. afrenen, Dan. affton, Su.] the cloſe of a day, that part 
after the ſetting of the ſun till twilight or dark. 

The EvexinG was repreſented by the ancients in ſculpture and paint- 
ing by the goddeſs Diana, holding in one hand her bow unbent, and 
in the other a ſtring, at which a couple of hounds were tied, lying on 
the ground, as if weary. 

| _ Evexinc red and morning grey, 

| Are the ſigns of a fair day. | 

How true this proverbial obſervation is, I ſhall not determine, but we 
are not the only nation who make uſe of it. The Fr. ſay; Le rouge 
foir & blanc Matin font rejouir le pelerin. (A red evening and white 
morning rejoice the pilgrim :) And ſo the It. Sera reaſſa, e bianco 
(tho' ſome ſay negro, black) matino fame allegro il pelegrino. 

The Eveninc crowns the day. | 

Lat. A ſolis occaſu non ab ortu, dejcribe diem. This proverb teaches 
us that we are not to judge of things or actions till they are brought to 
their full maturity. | 

E'ven, adj. [zpen, Sax. even, Du. O. and L. Ger. eben, H. Ger, 
even, Dan. effwen, Su.] 1. Equal, level, not rugged. - The ſuperfi- 
cies of ſuch plates are not ever. Newton. 2. Smooth, as oppoſed to 
rough, uniform. Lay the rough paths of peeviſh nature ev'z. Prior. 

Parallel to, level with. Shall lay thee ever with the ground. 

t. Luke. 4. Not leaning any way. Carry his honours even. Shake- 
joy: . Having no part higher or lower than the other. When he 
did ſet his foot in the middle, all the other parts lay flat and ever. 
Dawies. 6. Equal on both ſides ; as, an even account. Even reck. 
oning makes laſting friends. South. 7. Being out of debt, owing 
nothing either good or ill. The public is always ever with an author 
who has not a juſt deference for them. Addiſon. 8. Calm, not liable to 
be elevated nor depreſſed. | Deſires compos'd, affections ever n. 
Pope. 9. Capable of being divided into equal parts ; oppoſed to odd. 

Tell me whether the number of the ſtars be even or odd. Taylor. 

Even, adv. 1. A word of ſtrong aſſertion. Verily even ſo did theſe 
Gauls poſſeſs the coaſts. Spenſer. 2. Notwithſtanding, tho' it was fo 
that. I knew they were bad enough ever when I wrote them. . 
den. 3. Likewiſe, not only ſo but alſo. The great lights are ſuffi. 
cient, and ſerve alſo to meaſure even the motions of thoſe others. Hol- 
der. 4. So much as. Without loading our memories, or making us 
even ſenſible of the change. Swift. 5. A word of exaggeration 
wherein a ſecret compariſon is im 3. as, even the poor, that is, 
the poor like the rich. Diſcoveries which appear new, ever to thoſe 
who are verſed in critical learning. Adaiſorn. 6. A word of conceſ- 
fion. Since you refin'd the notion and corrected the malignity, I ſhall 
en let it paſs. Collier. | | | 

To Even, verb act. 1. To make even. 2. To make plain, 
equal, ſmooth, or level. This temple Xerxes even'd with the ſoil. 
Raleigh: 4. To make out of debt, to put in ſach a condition as either 
good or ill is fully repaid. | | | 

| Nothing can or ſhall content my foul, | 

Till I am ever'd with him wife for wife. Shakeſpeare. 

To Evan, verb next. to be equal to. Now obſolete. A 
numbering never ener with the firſt. Careav. 

E'venines See Evs and Even, ſub/t. 

| | 5 * Evane 


EVE 


Fvenna'nde, adj. [of even and hand] equitable, impartial. Even- 
handed juſtice. Shakeſpeare. ; 50 

Even Number [in arithmetic] a number which may be divided into 
even or equal numbers, without any fraction, as 6 and 8 into 3 
ans 


4 CS i 

E/venLY, adv. [of even] 1. Equally, uniformly. Even ballanced. 
Bentley. 2. In a level, without aſperity or unevenneſs. Ewenly and 
ſmoothly ſpread. Wotron. 3. Horizontally, without inclination any 
way. £wenly diſtant from the centre. Brerewood. 4. Impartially, 
without enmity or favour, To carry yourſelf wiſely and evenly be- 
tween them both. Bacon. | : | 

EvenLY even Number [in arithmetic] a number which is exactly 
diviſible by an even number taken an even number of times, as the 
number 32, which is diviſible by the number 8 taken 4 times. 

 EvenLy obb Number [in arithmetic] is that which an even num- 
ber meaſures by an odd one, as 30, which 2 or 6 being even numbers, 
meaſure by 15 or 5, which are odd numbers, 

E'vennsss [epenepye, Sax.] 1. Plainneſs, ſmoothneſs, levelneſs. 
2. State of being even. z. Uniformity, regularity. That ewvenne/5 
and celerity requiſite in them all. Grew. 4. Freedom from inclina- 
tion to either fide. It may ſettle in a middle ſtate of ewvenne/s between 
both. Hooker. 5. Impartiality, equal reſpect. 6. Calmneſs, free- 
dom from violent paſſions. Great compoſure and ven of mind. 
Atterbury. 4 

E'vensonc {of even and ng] 1. The form of worſhip in the even- 
ing. It is well if he laſts to even/ong. Taylor. 
tun'd his notes both evenſong and morn. Dryden. | 

Eve'nr (evento, It. eventus, Lat] 1. Adventure, chance, hap 
= or bad. There is one event to the righteous and to the wicked. 

ccleſiaſtes. 2. End or ſucceſs, concluſion, upſhot. 

Two ſpears from Meleager's hand were ſent 
With equal force, but various in th'event. Dryden. 
To Eve'nTERATE, werb ad. [eventeratum, ſup. of eventero, Lat.] 
to rip up the belly. Brown uſes it. 5 G 21 
Eve'NTFUL, adj. [of event and full] full of incidents or changes of 


fortune. This ſtrange eventful hiſtory, Shakeſpeare. 5 


EvexT1'pe [æpenxid, Sax. ] the time of evening. To meditate at 
eventide, Geneſis. rs | 
To EvE'NTILATE '[wentiler, Fr. wentilare, It. wentilar, Sp. even- 
tilb, Lat.] 1. To winnow, to fift out. 2. To examine, to diſcuſs. 
3. (In law) to eſtimate, prize or value an eſtate or inheritance. 
EveE'NTILATED, fart. paſſ. [eventilatus, Lat.] 1. Winnowed. 2. 
Thoroughly examined or ſifted. | Li apt 
EvenTiLa'TION [wentilation, Fr. ventilaxione, It. of wentilatio, 
Lat.] 1. The act of winnowing or fanning 2. A ſtrict examination, 
the canvaſling or ſifting a buſineſs or queſtion to the bottom. 
Eve'NTUAL [of events, Lat.] actually coming to paſs, in conſe- 
quence of any thing. 5 | | 
Eve'NTUALLY, adv. [of eventual] in the event, reſult or conſe- 
quence. Hermione has but intentionally, not eventua/ly diſoblig'd 
you. Boyle. | T NIN 
E'veR, adv. [epne, Sax. eeuwig, Du. ewig, Ger.] 1. At all times, 
without end. God hath had ever, and ever, ſhall have, ſome church 
viſible. Hooker. 2. At any time; as, if ever. As free from the envy 
of friends as ever any king was. Bacon. 3. Eternally, to perpetuity. 
They ceaſe to be, and exiſt no more for ever. Locke. 4. Sometimes, 
reduplicated. For ever and for ever farewel. Shakeſpeare. 5. At one 
time; as, ever and anon, that is, now and then. 6. In any de- 
gree. Tho' made up of ever ſo many particulars. Locke. 7. A word 
of enforcement or aggravation. As ſoon as ever we had heard it, that 
is, immediately after we had heard it. Scarcely uſed but in ſimilar 
ape. 8. Ever a, any (as ever y, that is, even ich, or ever 
each is each one, all. ohnen] This word is ſtill retained in the Scot- 
tiſh dialect. I love thee better than I love Her a ſcurvy young boy of 
them all. Shakeſpeare. 9. Often contracted to 2'er. 10. It is much 
nied in compoſition in the ſenſe of always; as, ever-green, green 
throughout the year. It is added almoſt arbitrarily to neutral partici- 
ples and adjectives, as will be ſufficiently explained in the following 
examples : | OE | 
To Eve "RBERATE [ewverberatum, Lat.] to beat. | 
 EveRBU'BBLING. adj. [of ever and bubbling] boiling up perpe- 
tually. Ewerbubbling ſpring. Craſhaw, | 
E'vsrpinG, a town of Auſtria, in Germany, ſituated on the Da- 
nube, 12 miles weſt of Lints. | X 
_ EverBu'RNiNG, adj. [of ever and burning] unextinguiſhed. Ever- 
burning lamps. Spenſer. _ . | 
EvERDU'RING, adj. [of ever and during] enduring without end. 
Euerauring glory. Raleigh. 12 9 
Evzack' TES [vefyrrus, of ww, well, and «pyov, Gr. work] a bene- 
factor; a title given to ſeveral princes or kings of Syria and Egypt, 
who ſucceeded Alexander. | los ta ene Its 
 EvERGRE'EN, adi. [of ever and green] verdant throughout the year. 
The plant is rendered evergreen. Arbuthnot. | | 
EvERGREEN, ſubſe. a plant that remains green throughout the year. 
.'  EvsRHo'NOURED, adj. [of ever and honoured] always held in ho- 
* or eſteem. 20 | 4 
EverLa'sTING, adj. [of æꝑne and leptunx, Sax.] enduring for 
ever, perpetual, . 1075 uſed of — as — 548 DE, 
tho not ſo properly. | + 2) . 
EvERLA'8TING, /ubft. [of ever and laſling] eternal duration, whe- 
ther paſt or future. From everlaſting. to ewerlaſting., Palms. Sce 
. ETERNAL. PE 8 1 
EveRLA'STINGLY, durably, eternally, without end. | 
EvERLA'sTINGNESs, eternity, perpetuity, indefinite duration. Don- 
ne uſes it. | 8 8 
„  EvERLI'vING, adj, [of ever and living] immortal, eternal. 
EverMoO'RE, adv, [of ever and more] always. More ſeems. an ex- 
pletive accidentally added, unleſs it ſigniſied originally from this time: 
as, evermore, always, hencetorward. But this ſenſe has not been 
_ltriEtly preſerved. i e boa 5404 ined Howe, 
EEROYEx, adj. [of ever and oper] never cloſed, not ſhut at any 
time, | 
a Ex EnrPLEASING, adj, [of ever and pleaſing] delighting at all times, 
never ceaſing to yield pleaſure, 


has therefore no plural ſignification. Every one of them, 


2. The evening. He 


EVI | 


To Evx'xbE, verb ad. [verſum, ſap. of everto, Lat. | 
to deſtroy. Glanville 1 it. 7 J doeh 
E'vgRSshor, a market town of Dorſetſhire, 
merſetſhire, 12 i miles from London. 
Eve'rs10n, Lat. an overthrowing, overturning, overthrgy q 
ſtruction. | | . 
EveRs10N, Lat. [in rhetoric] the ſame figure as Epanodos. 
To Evx'xT [everto, Lat.] to turn upſide down, to overthrow 
deſtroy. Aylifte uſes it. | hs 
To Eve'tTvATE [of e, neg. and virtus, Lat.] to take away org 
prive of virtue, power, efficacy, &c. 1 
EverRWa'TCHFUL, adj. [of ever and watchful) always vigilant 
E'vexy, adj. [in old language, everich, that is, ever each Pa 
ealc, Sax. huer, or huert, Dan. hwar, Su.] each one of all. "ik 


E f Number. 
EvEeRY thing has its Wherefore. 

Ger. Alles hat ſein warumb. That is, every thing has or ouglt 
have its reaſon. n 

E'verYounc, 
decaying. ; 

Every Where, in each place, in all places. 

E'vesnam, or E'vrsholu, commonly called E'sau, 
town of Worceſterſhire, 95 miles from London, fituated o 
Avon, over which it has a ſtone bridge, 
ſends two members to parliament. 8 

E'vESDROPPER, . [of eves and drepper] ſome mean fellow thy 
ſkulks about a houle in the night. EA 

What makes you liſtening there ? get farther off, 
I preach not to thee thou wicked eve/aropper. Dryden, 

To Eve'sTIGATE, verb ad. [eve/iigo, Lat.] to ſearch out; 

Eve'sT1GATED, part. paſſ. | eveſiigatus, Lat.] ſearched out by the 
footſteps. | : 

EvesT1GA'T10N, the act of ſending for, ſearching after, tracing a 
finding out. | 

Eve'x3a, Lat. [v:$:a, Gr.] a good found habit of body, 

Eu'ctxny [evyrua, Gr.] noblenels of birth or blood, 

Euca'Lapon, Lat. [of tu, and yaa, Gr. milk] the herb milk. un. 

EuGE'os, or Euct'uM, Lat. [evyzor, of ev, and yer, Gr. the 
earth] the womb, ſo termed by way of alluſion to fruitful ground. 

Even, /ub/t. [this word is ſo written by moſt writers; but ſince the 
original 1p, Sax. or Welch yer, more favours the eaſier orthography 
of yew, I have referr'd it thither] a tree. See VEW. 

Eucu's1o, a town and biſhop's ſee of Italy, in the dutchy of Ur. 
bino, and 35 miles ſouth of that city. | 

E'viax, a town of Savoy, fituated 25 miles north eaſt of Genen 
on the ſouth- ſide of the lake of Geneva. 

Evisxa'T10N, Lat. the act of ſhaking, brandiſhing or darting, 

To Evi'ct [evinco, eviftum, Lat.] 1. To convince by force of x. 
gument, to evince, to prove. Little uſed. Its neceſlity evided by an; 
cogent experiment. Cheyne. 2. Io diſpoſſeſs of a judicial cout 
The law would ev, them out of their poſſeſſion. Davies. 3. Totike 
away by a ſentence of law. 1 

Evi'ction [of evi] 1. Thorough conviction or proof, certin 
teſtimony. Rather an expedient for peace than an ei of the right, 
L'Efirange. 2. Deprivation, or diſpoſſeſſion by a definitive judic 
ſentence. No reſpect had to evidtion or diſpoſſeſſion. Bacon. 

E'vibExok, Fr. [evidenza, It. evidencia, Sp. of ewidentia, Lat. 
1. Clearneſs, 23 plainneſs, demonſtation. 2. Teſtimony, 
proof. They bear evidence to a hiſtory in defence of chriſtianity, 4% 
diſon. 3. Witneſs, one who gives evidence. In this ſenſe it is ſone- 
times plural; as, the evidence were ſworn; but ſometimes regulah 
augmented as evidences. | | 

e, EviDzNCe, is the act of the intelle& conſidered as cleat aul 
diſtinct. | 

ObjeAive Evidence, conſiſts in the clearneſs and perſpicuity of ti 
object; or it is the object itſelf ſo conſtituted, as that it may be clay 
and diſtinctly known. | | 

Phyfical EvipExex, is ſo far as natural ſenſe and reaſon, pointing 
out any thing, convinces one thereof. | 

Metaphyfical EvidenCE,. is when we enter fo fully and clearly int 
the eſſence of any thing, that nothing can be clearer. 

Moral EviDENCE, a thing is ſaid to be morally evident, ſo fars 
we have a diſtin& notion and knowledge thereof by unexceptionadl 
witneſles. 2 1 l. | 

E'vipexce [in law] 1. Any proof by the teſtimony of men, recon 
or writings, that are ſealed — delivered. 2. A witneſs agail 
malefactor or priſoner at the bar of a court of juſtice. 

To E'vipexce, verb ad. [from the noun] 1. To prove. Ti 
need nothing to evidence them. Tillotſon. 2. To ſhew, to mile 
diſcovery of. rb A1 pe 

I hou on earth had'ſt proſper'd, which thy looks 
Now alſo evidence. Milton. 2 * 
See EVIDENCE, 
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za Evil, 2 deviation from right reaſon, and conſequently 


dom the will and intendment of God the legiſlator, who gave the 
* 11 Evr1.s chooſe the leaſi. So ſaid the man when he married a 
i Of wife Lat. E malis minimum er 
an L adv. [commonly contracted to ill} 1. Not well in whatever 
d. Evil it beſeems thee. Shaleſpeare.. 2. Not virtuouſly, 
reſpe. ac, 1f L have ſpoken evil bear witneſs. 9 John, 3. Not 
= Gi not fortunately. It went evil with his houſe. Deut. 4. In- 
ha PP, not kindly. The Egyptians evi entreated us. Deuteronomy. 
1 i often uſed in compoſition to give a bad meaning to a word; 
ko in this, as in all other caſes, it is in the modern dialect generally 
to ill. 
e erte aj. [of evil and affected] not diſpoſed to kind- 
neſs, unkind. Their minds ewvi/-affefted againſt the brethren. 
, 
oy 60 68 ſubſt. [of evil and doer] one that commits crimes, a 
ilefactor. They ſpeak evil againſt you as evil. ders. 1. Peter. 
m1 Taꝰvoun ED, aq. [of evil and favour] having no good aſpect. 
An evil favoured inſtance. Bacon. 8 N 
Ey1L-FA'VOUREDNESS [of ewvil-favoured}] deformity, uglineſs of 
viſage. Bullock or ſheep wherein is blemiſh or evil-fawourednejs. 
Arlt Ba [ypel-dæd, Sax.] an ill turn, treſpaſs; an hurtful, 
miſchievous act. 3 3 | 
E'vitly, adv. [of evil] not well. 
Evit-M1'NDED, adj. [of evil and minded] malicious, wicked, infi- 
dious, miſchievous. Some evil. minded beaſts might lie in wait, 
den. 1 
ans ſepelnepye, Sax.] evil nature or quality of whatever 
kind, contrariety to goodneſs. Hale uſes it. BE 
EviL-SPE'AKING, ſub/t. [of evil and ſpeaking] ſlander, cenſoriouſ- 
els, 
: Evit-wi'sHING, adj. [of evil and with] having no good-will to- 
wards one, wiſhing evil to. Ewih-wifhing minds towards him. 
Sidney, Toys | 
"Taro RKER [of evil and awork] one who does ill. 
To Evi'nce [evinco, Lat.] to prove by argument, to ſhew, to 
make evident. They evince the falſity. Atterbury, 
To Evi'xce [civil law] is to convict or recover by law. 


 EmrxcisLE, capable of being clearly proved, inconteſtible. Ewin- 


cble by true reaſon. Hale. | 

Evi'nciBLY, adv. [of evincible] inconteſtably, in ſuch a manner 
as to force conviction. | DR = 

To EvixATE {eviratus, Lat.] to deprive of manhood, 

EviRaTED, part. p. [eviratus, Lat.] emaſculated. | ues 

EVI A TIoOx, Lat. 1. The act of unmanning. 2. Making effe- 
minate. | 
To Exi'scERA TE, to deprive of the entrails, to ſearch within the 
bowels. -. | 

Evi'sCERATED, part. p. [eviſceratus, Lat.] embowelled, bowelled, 
having the bowels taken out or ſearched into. | 

EviTaBLE [evitabilis, Lat.] that may be avoided or ſhunned. 
Hooker uſes it. by. F 

EviraBLENEsS [of ewitable] weer of being avoided. 

To E'vitarte, verb act. [evitatum, ſup. of evito, Lat.] to avoid, 
to eſcape. Shakeſpeare uſes it. | 1 

Evita"T10N, Lat. the act of avoiding or ſhunning. 

To Evi'rE [evito, Lat.] to eſcape or avoid. 
_ EviTe'RNaL, adj. [eviternus, Lat.] eternal in a limited ſenſe, 
having duration not infinitely, but indefinitely long. | 

Evite'rniTY [ ewviternitas, low Lat. of eviternus, Lat.] duration 
not infinitely but indefinitely long. See ETERNIT x. | 

Ev'Locy [waoyin, of ev, well, and xu, Gr. I ſay] praiſe, enco- 
mum, panegyric. 

Ev Loos [in the Greek church] little bits of bread conſecrated, 
i. e. the euchariſt ſent to perſons who were not preſent at the com- 
munion. See EUCHARIST. | | 

EuuE'xID ES [Evpnte;, Gr.] the daughters of Acheron and Nox 
(as the poets feigned) Tifiphone, Megzra, and AleQo, the furies of 
hell, who were, by the ancient heathens, accounted the executioners 
of the vengeance of the gods on wicked men. They are deſcribed 
with ſnakes inſtead of hair, and eyes ſparkling like lightening; a filthy 
froth iſſuing out of their mouth, as a ſign of their outragious nature. 
They carried iron.chains and whips in one hand, and flaming torches 
in the other, which gave a diſmal light, but ſuch as could diſcover 


dimes, and kindle a flame in the breaſt of the guilty, not to be ex- 


tmgwſhed; their feet were of braſs, becauſe their motions were ſlow, 
but ſure and ſteddy. » | 
They are ſaid to be attendants in the porch of Pluto's palace, who 
pointed them to be puniſhers of © Ip took falſe oaths, or op- 
ogy the poor; they alſo attended at Jupiter's throne, and therefore 
Fai had wings to ſupport their ſwift paſſage through the air, when they 
truck terror, and carried ſuch puniſhments and calamities as the gods 
e, to be inflicted upon mortals. | 
heir prieſts were the judges that fat in the Areopagus. Their 
criices were performed in the night, and amidſt a profound filence, 
ad a black ewe was offered to them. 
, ons my chologiſts are of opinion, Tyſiphone puniſhed the ſins 
3 from hatred and anger; Magzra, thoſe from envy; 
13 n ſuch as accompany the inſatiable purſuits of riches and 


They are called Eumenides, ſe the i | 

| becau y will be appeaſed by thoſe 
W ve ſupplicants to them: Furies, from that madneſs that attends 
| hl 2 upon the conſciouſneſs of their villanies; and Erinnyes 


ignation and , M.A K 4 
ſeraity, Ses EE ng they raiſe in the mind by their 


Jour [eunomia, Lat. „of ev, well, and 0%, Gr. 
a Taunden or ordination e Waile | 92 
„nrans, a very conſiderable body of Chviſtians in the 4th cen- 
10 ſo called from_Eunomius ; of whom St. * (though — — 
ka, cathy us no unfavourable idea, when he ſays * omnes Eunomii 
5 Dafilicas martyrum & aprſiolorum non ingrediuntur,” i. e. All 


_ chriſtians, ſaid to be the ſame with the Eutychians. 


a were worſhipped in divers places, had a temple at Athens, 


EVO 


the followers of Funomius will not ſet a fopt within the ſumptuous 
chappels of the martyrs and apoſtles. Arid no wonder ; for as theſe 
Chriſtians were caſt on an age when the invocation of dead-men was 
introduced, they made a gallant ſtand againſt zhar and other corrup- 
tions of the times. And whereas this {ale devotion was ſupported by 
many a lying wonder (predicted by St. Paul 2 The. c. ii v. 9—12) 
they alſo bore their proteſt againſt theſe. ** Paula (ſays the aforeſaid 
Latin writer, , 27 ad Eyſtochium) viſited Samaria ; there are in- 
terred Elia and Abdias, the prophets ; and John Baptiſt ; where ſhe 
was ſeized with conſternation, at the fight of many miracLss : for 
ſhe beheld Dæmont, that roared with Tiverſs tortures ; and men that 
howP'd (before the tombs of the SAINTS) like wolves, bark'd like dogs, 
roar'd like lions, hi/'d like ſerpents, bellow'd like bulls, — and wo- 
men ſuſpended by the feet, and at the ſame time their garments did 
not flow down on their faces.” This game was playing, as Sir Iſaac 
Newton obſerves, about the year 384, and the relicts of the forty 
martyrs at Antioch were diſtributed among the churches before the 
year 373; for ATfaanas1us, who died in that year, wrote an oration 
upon them. Newton's Obſervat. on Daniel, &c. p. 212—214. In 
this /rare, I'm ſorry to ſay it (but Mepe and Newron have ſuffici- 
ently ſhewn it to be too true) were the Jeroms, the Baſils, the Grego- 
ries, the Chryſaſtoms, the Hilarys, and indeed the main body of the 
Athanafians, caught. But what Eunowmivs and his followers thought 
concerning it, take from the mouth of an enemy. © You faſten 


( ſays Jerom, in his tract againſt Vigilantius) a calumny on the church 


of Chriſi, and (with Euxoαν,ůyNs, the author of this herrfy) you fay, 
that theſe are not real miracles, but praiſtigia Satane, i. e. Illuſions or 


tricks of Satan.” So far at leaſt was Eunomvs and St. Paul agreed; 


the one gave the Prediction, and the other had the courage to point 

out to his cotemporaries the ſulfilment, with reference to this GREAT 
APOSTACY, and thoſe Hing wonders by which it was enforced, [See 
BaanDz=vuM and Bas1Lics] But this was not the ozly ſervice which 
Eunomius did to the public: for, in conjunction with his learned 
maſter and friend Aetius, he ſtemm'd the main tide of Montaniſm and 
Cerinthianiſm, which was now pouring in afrg/ upon the chriſtian 
world; as appears from what is {till extant of their writings, in the 
works of Photius, St. Bafil, St. Gregory Nyſſen, and Theodorit ; all 
which (tho' enemies) have preſerved ſuch remains of theſe tabs great 
men, as ſufficiently approve that noble teſtimony which PartosTor- 
G1UsS the hiſtorian bears hem, yore, avaxallapa, Wc. i. e. that they 
were the only men that purged [or cleared off the filth and rubbiſh 
from] the doctrines of zrae religion, which had been thrown into con filſion 
by time.” See PaiLosTORG, Edit. GoTHOFRED, Genen. p. 278. 
To whom I refer my readers for a more full aceount of things; and in 
particular of that generous fland which they made againſt the inſerting 


_ metaphyſic articles into the cREED ; and ſhall only obſerve from that 


hiſtorian's learned editor, how Eunomivs died in exi{e between the 
years 392 and 397, having been ejected in virtue of that THEODOS1Ub 
edict, A. C. 383; which expelled the Funcmian clergy from their 


churches and cities; the like fate with that of Apollinarius, and others, 


who dared to oppoſe the court- religion, or (which is the ſame thing in 
effect) diſſented from thoſe biſhops who had got poſſeſſion of the em- 
peror s ear. Diſſertat. in Philoſlorg. p. 415, 448. See ANOMAANS, 
CaTAPHRYGIaNs, DiM@&RITE, and CLIcoLÆ compared. 
EUuxoOMIOEUPSY/CHlaNs, or EUNUMIOEUTY CHians, a ſect of 


Eu'nucn [eunuco, It. and Sp. eunuchus, Lat. of πσο u., of wry, a 
bed or couch, and ev, Gr. to keep or guard] one caſtrated, Ihe 
ETYMOLOGY of the word, compared with the known practice of the 
Afratic courts, explains itſelf; eunuchs 9 to this day the care of 


the grard ſeignors women; and being employ'd about the beds and 


palaces of princes, See Aca, Cari-Aca, KyzLik-AGa, Oc. 
Formerly they underwent no more than a bare caftration : but Sultan 
Ibraim ſeeing one day a mare covered by a gelding, order'd that 
henceforth the a organ of generation ſhould be lopped off. See 
EmiR, and read there, Emir-o/mumenin; as alſo cuALIPHS, inſtead of 
chiefs. 
10 Eu ' xucharE [eunucho, Lat.] to make a perſon an eunuch; to 
caſtrate. Brown uſes it. N 
Evu'nucuism, the ſtate or condition of an eunuch. 8 
Evoca Triox, Lat. the act of caſting out. Ewocation of the dead 
from hell. Broome. | 
Evocariox [with grammarians] a figure of conſtruction, a redu- 
cing the third perſon to the firſt or ſecond; as ego tuæ deliciæ iſiuc we- 
Num. | 
Evo'pes, or Evo'sMa [of 20, well, and 59, Gr. odour] a fragrancy 
or {weet ſmell. | | | 85 
Evopks, or Evosma [with phyſicians] is when the ordure or ex- 
crements have a ſweet ſmell. _ 
Evoula'Tic [evolaticus, Lat.] flying abroad. | 
EyoLla'T10Nn, Lat. the act of flying abroad. | 
To Evo'uve, verb act. [evolue, Lat.] to turn over or unfold, ta 
diſentangle. Hale ufes it. 
To Evolve, verb neut. to diſcloſe itſelf. 
Round the air ewig ſcents diffuſe. Prior. 3 
Evo'LvexT [with geometricians] a curve, reſulting from the evo- 
lution of a curve, in contradiſtinction to the evolute. _ 
Evolvu'Ts, the firſt curve ſappoſed to be opened, or evolved, 
which being opened deſcribes other curves. Bo 
EvoLu'T10N, Fr. [of evolutio, Lat.] 1. The act of unrolling or 
unfolding. 2: The ſeries of things unrolled. The whole ew/ution of 
ages. More, 
EO {in geometry] the unfolding or opening of a curve, 
and making it form an evolute. The equable ewvo/atier of the peri- 
phery of a circle, or any other curve, is ſuch a gradual approach of 
the circumference to any ſtraight line, as that all its parts do meet to- 
gether, and equally involve or unbend: fo that the ſame line becomes 
ucceſſively a leſs arch of a reciprocally greater circle, till at laſt they 
turn into a ſtraight line. In the Philoſophical TranſaQtions you have 
a new quadratrix to the circle found by this means. Harris. 
EvoLuTtox [with algebraiſts] the extraction of roots out of any 
powers, the direct oppoſite to involution. : 83 
Evol urion [in military affairs] is the motion made by a body of 
troops, when they are obliged to change their ſorm and diſpoſition, 
| m 


wind that is very 


of a building, as to the length, 


E U 8 


in order to preſerve a poſt, or occupy another to attack the enemy 


with more advantage, &c. 
 Evo'ta, or Ano 14, a city of Portugal, 70 miles ſouth-eaſt of Liſ- 
bon. It is the ſee of an archbiſhop, has an univerſity, and is ſituated 
in one of the moſt pleaſant and fruitful countries of that kingdom. 
 Evom1'T10n, Lat. the act of vomiting up, &c. | 
Ev'yaTuy Lewa, of w and ag., of warne, Gr. to ſuffer] 
an eaſineſs or patience in bearing of ſufferings or afflictions. The 
etymology is of the ſame kind with amorphy, ataxy, &c. See ATaxta, 
and read ataxia or rather ataxy. Sir Peter King. 
EvyaToRIUM, Lat. [iwvwerogio, Gr.] the herb agrimony, or liver- 
wort. 
Eurysz'esY [worlie, of ww, well, and wiwlw, Gr. to concoct] a 
and eaſy concoction or digeſtion. | | 
Eurz'rarus, Lat. 8 Gr.] 1. A precious ſtone of four 
N wiz. fiery, blue, vermillion, and green. 2. A kind of 
aurel. 


Eur MIA, aà port town of the further Calabria, in Naples, 50 
miles north-calt of Reggio. i 


Evyit mim [whnuopcs, of w, well, and nf, Gr. to ſay, Cc. ] 
good name, reputation, an honourable ſetting forth one's praiſe. 
Eurkzuisu [with 3 a figure where a foul, harſh word 


or ſpeech is IT into another that may give no offence, 
of 


Evyno'nicar [of ewe, Gr.] having a graceful ſound, 
Evyuo'xia, or Eu'PHony [euphonie, Fr. eufonia, It. euphonia, Lat. 
eum, of w, well, and hn, Gr. the voice] a graceful ſound, a 
ſmooth running of words. See Cacorhoxx. | 
Eur nok BIUu, Lat. Cue, Gr.] 1. The Lybian ferula tree or 
ſhrub, firſt found by king Juba, and ſo called after Euphorbus his 
phyſician. It hath flowers and fruit like the ſpurge, and is alſo full 


of an hot ſharp milky juice. The plants are angular, and ſhaped 
ſomewhat like the cereus or torch-thiſtle. It is commonly beſet with 
ſpines, and for the moſt part hath no leaves. Miller. 2. A gum re- 


ſin brought to us always in drops or grains, between a ſtraw and a 
gold colour, and a ſmooth gloſſy ſurface. It has no great ſmell, but 
its taſte is violently acrid and nauſeous. It is produced in the remoter 
parts of Africa, whence it is ſent to Sallee. The plant is alſo com- 
(ow on the coaſt of Malabar. It is ufed medicinally in ſinapifms. 
Hill. | | | 
 Evyno's14, Lat. [with phyſicians] the good operations of a medi- 
cine, when the patient finds himſelf the better by it. 


Evuynra'cta, or EurHRa'sIA, Lat. [:vpeaora, Gr.] the herb eye- 


bright. | 

__ Ev'pnrasy, the ſame with euphrofia, the herb eye-bright ; ſuppoſed 

to clear the ſight. | | 0 | | 

Then purg'd with euphra/y and rue | 

The viſa ray; for he had much to ſee. Milton. | 
Evuynra'Tes, the fineſt river of Turky in Aſia; it has two ſources 

to the northward of the city of Erzerum, in 40® north latitude. Af- 

ter paſſing through Armenia, it divides Syria from Diarbeck or Aſ- 


ſyria, runs through Eyraca, or Chaldea ; and, uniting with the Ty- 


ris, it paſſes by the city of Baſſora, 50 miles below which it falls 


into the galph of Perſia. 


Eurnro's mull, Lat. [cv@coou, Gr.! the herb borrage, or 


bugloſs. 


UPNO'EA [wiruc, of tv, well, and #1, Gr. to breathe] a right 


and natural faculty of fetching one's breath. See Etspxox, and after 


[breathe in] read © 1nsPIRATION 3 and after [EcPNOE] read ExXPl- 
RATION, or RESPIRATION, 9 
Eupo'ria [wwoia, Gr.] 1. A readineſs in preparing medicines, 
2. An eaſineſs of their operation. | 
Eveoz1'sTa [e, well, and wopifu, Gr. to procure] remedies 
which may eaſily be hal. 
Evert IA, Lat. [evwprweta, Gr.] comelineſs, become'ngneſs. 
* Ev'rievs, the word originally is the name of a certain ſtreight in 
the ſea between Bœotia and the Negropont where the currents are 
ſo ſtrong, that the ſea is ſaid to ebb and flow ſeven times in a day; but 
it is now, by hydrographers, uſed for any ſtreight where the water is 
in greatmotion and agitation. 
URO'CLYDON on Gr.] a violent tempeſtuous north-eaſt 
angerous in the Mediterranean, which uſually hap- 
pens about the beginning of winter, called by ſome, The feaman's 
Plague. It is of the nature of a whirlwind which falls ſuddenly on 
ſhips, makes them tack about, and ſometimes cauſes them to founder ; 
as Þliny obſerves. It is mentioned in the Adds. | 
Evko'ea, the daughter of Agenor, king of Phcenicia, whom (as 
the poets feign) Jupiter, in the ſhape of a bull, raviſhed and carried 


over on his back through the ſea to Crete. Some take. the truth of 


this fiction to be, that the ſhip wherein ſhe was carried, was Tauri- 


| formis, i. e. in the form of a bull; others, that the name of the maſter 
of the ſhip was Taurus; and others, that Taurus, or a bull, was the 
gn of the ſhip; or that ſhe was ſtolen away by a company of men, 


o carried the picture of a bull in their flag. 
Ev xo E ¶ Europa, It. Sp. Port. and Lat.] one fourth part of the 
terreſtrial globe, which is generally peopled by Chriſtians. It is 


w 


| bounded by the Frozen ocean on the north; by Aſia on the eaſt ; by 


the Mediterranean, which ſeperates it from Africa, on the ſouth ; 


and by the Atlantic ocean on the weſt. 


Euro EAN, adj. [europeus, Lat.] of or pertaining to Euro L 
Evgro'PEANs, /ubſ!. the inhabitants of Europe. a 10 
Eukus, Lat. /h. the eaſtwind. Peacham uſes it. 


Evaey'THMY os Lat. evevYwa of w and gvYue;, Gr. pro- 


portion] a graceful proportion and geſture of the body. 

EvgyTimyY [with er an exact proportion between all parts 
readth, and height of each room in 

a fabric. | 


EuxTTuur [in painting and ſculpture, Q.] a certain majeſty, 


elegance, and eaſineſs, appearing in the compoſition of divers mem- 


bers of a body or painting, reſulting from the fine proportion thereof ; 
harmony, ſymmetrical meaſure. | 

 Evaytumy [with phyſicians] an excellent natural diſpoſition of 
the pulſe, or where a j 3 with reference to ine, and qua- 


lity of motion, is preſery 


between each pillar, are juſt two diameters and a quarter of the 
except thoſe in the middle of the face before and behind, which 11 


| Afb century, who held that there was only one nature in Jeſus Chi 


traitures of ancient controverſies. Moſt confuſed and incorrect indeed! 


Eusa'ncnos [wonpyo;, of ow, well, and vat | 
term * by the Caen s, to beit ſuch a er 5 ich 1 
not too lean or too corpulent, but gives true ſymme 
all the parts. Log # dons Grab. 

Evst's14, Lat. [ve, Gr.] godlineſs, devotion, piety 

Ev'seBes [of ev, well, and MA Gr. to wenerate or worſhi 
Religious, godly. 2. A ſtone on which, in the temple of He 4 
at Tyre, a ſeat was made where dæmons uſed to appear, ike 

Eusk BiAxs, a name intended by way of reproach but in req: 
no /mall honour] for all that part of he Chriſtian profeſſion ; 

th century, which held the ſame doctrine with the good and 8 ” 

ng iſhop - pr de 5 ö 1 

uSE'MIA [wit icians] a criſis or judgment of a 4; | 
cellently well — g | TT EG 

EusPLANCNos [of eos and om\ayra, Gr.] one whoſe j 
bowels are ſound Ly in good 1 | ; * "I s 

EvsTra'ce, or EusTa'T1a, one of the Caribbee iſlands, four mi 
weſt of St. Chriftophers, and ſubject to the Dutch. N 

EvusTa'TH1ans [ſo called from Euſtathius their author] a fed g 
heretics in the 4th century, adherents to the notions of Fuſtath; 
who excluded married people from ſalvation ; whereupon, man ra, 
men forſook their own huſbands ; he prohibited his follower, . 
praying in their houſes ; and obliged them to quit all they had 
ncompatible with the hopes of heaven. A 

Evu'sryLos, or EusTYLE [of ev, well, and gude, Gr. a pillzr, 
with artichects] a building, where the intercolumniations, or ſpacy 


pillar, 


three diameters diſtant one from the other, | 
_ EvuTa'x14, or Ev'Taxy, Lat. [ela ta, of iv and rat, Gr. order] 
a handſome ordering and diſpoſing of things. 
EuTERPE [of ev, well, and regni, Gr. to delight, becauſe ſhe i. 
vented the pipe] the inventreſs of the mathematics, and playing a 
the pipe. I he ancients painted or carved Euterpe crowned with ; 
garland of flowers, holding in each hand ſundry wind inſtruments, 
Eurnaxa's1A, or EUTHA'NASY, Lat. [ev9arzcia, of ev, well, and 
Yaretog, Gr. death] aneaſy quiet death; an eaſy paſſage out of tiy 
world. The kindeſt wiſh of my friends is euthanafia. Arbuthret, 
EuTRoPH1'a [evTgoPia, of ev, well, and ren, Gr. nouriſhmen] 
a due nouriſhment of the body. | 
Eu"raymy [euthymia, Lat, of u,, Gr.] quietneſs of mind, 
tranquillity, hearts-eaſe. | 
Euro'xos [er, of ev and vs, Gr.] ſtrong and luſty. 
Eu'TYCHlans [ſo called from Eutyches] “ a ſect of heretics inthe 


e divine nature, according to them, had ſo entirely /wallowed uy 
the human, that the latter could not be diſtinguiſhed, inſomuch tha 
Jeſus Chriſt was merely God, and had nothing of HUMANITY but the 
appearance,” One inftance this, out of many, of our modern por. 


How much clearer is Mr. Bowzr's account of things? who, in hi 
2d volume of the Hiftory of the Popes, p. 31, obſerves, *-that Jah. 
ches admitted of tau intellectual] natures in Chriſt, the human and 
divine; but theſe ge natures, by being united, were, according u 
him, in an ineffable manner become oxe ; there being (as he or rr 
repeated) but ons Chriſt, and not Two. His meaning therefore as 
certainly orthodox; for he meant no more than that there was bu 
ONE Chriſt; and this cathelic truth, he thought, could be no other 
wiſe maintained than by ſappoſing that theſe 40 f intellectual] u. 
tures were become owns in a manner which he did not comprehend, 
nor pretend to explain.” If any thing be wanting to throw fone 
further 1 on this affair, the learned reader may pleaſe to enquit 
how far the following remarks will hold true. It has been already 
ſuggeſted (under the word DIM RTT) that Athanaſius, in his en. 
lieſt writings ſeems to have known nothing of Two intelligent mind 
[or ſpirits) in the oxs perſon of Chrift : but after this notion (which ws 
in truth the doctrine of Cerinthus and Yalentinus) came to be eſpouſed 
by ſome conſiderable writers of the Conſubſtantialiſtt, in the 4th and 
5th centuries, we find it oppoſed even by ſome of their own par); 
in particular by the whole body of the Apollinarians; [See Divan 
TA] and when theſe, by the aſſiſtance of the ſecular arm, were de- 
moliſhed, the Eutychians, in the fifth and following centuries, W. 
ſumed the controverſy. For though they allowed (what Apollinariu 
and St. Jrenæus before him had denied) Chriſt to be a compound of tro 
ſpirits, human and divine, yet, after they were united, they dared nit 
conceive and ſpeak of them as of Two natures ; this being judged 1 
conſiſtent with the uniTY of our Saviour's perſon. On the contra, 
beth (in their judgment) were ſo intimately united, as to be blended 
into one, one ſpiritual nature, one intelligent and moral agent; as wel 
knowing that there could be but one WILL, and but one UNDiir 
STANDING, to conſtitute one PERSON. Here lay their embarraſiment; 
and for this they were at length condemned and exploded by pa 
Leo and the council of Chalcedon, A. C. 451 ; tho' appealing in ther 
defence to his two predeceſſors, Felix and Julius; the laſt of which, 
in his own letters, had affirmed, ** It muſt not be ſaid there are 
natures in Chriſt after their union ; for as the body and foul form but 
one nature in man, ſo the divinity and humanity form but one nature n 
Chriſt.“ See MonoTHeLITEs and NESTORIAB TSM. 
Evulca'Tion, Lat. the act of publiſhing abroad. 
7 Evu'szD, part. pag. [evulſus, Lat] plucked, or pulled avi 
om. 2 
Ne Lat. the act of plucking or drawing out. Brown 
uſes it. | 3 ' 
Eu'siuus, Lat. [ewtpeor, Gr.] the herb rochet. 
Eu'xixz, adj. N —_— as the Fuxine ſea, 
commonly called the Black Sea, dividing Europe from Aſia, 2s - 1 
it extends, but is entirely ſurrounded by the Turkiſh territories. 4 
ſaid to be a ſtormy, tempeſtuous ſea, from whenee it obtained | 
name of Black or terrible. It is 700 miles in length, from 5. 
weſt, and from 250 to 260 in breadth, from north to ſouth. gigs 
rent ſets perpetually into it from the Mediterranean, thro" the Mel 10 
of Conſtantinople; but there is no viſible paſſage out of ih, 10 


* 


E X A 
Ds higher at one time than another, or any tides that are diſcern- 
4 our ſin old Latin records} toll paid for paſſage by wa- 


Ce ick (of =p, marriage, and bniece, Sax. breaking, echt-bre- 
Du. ehe⸗ bruch, Ger. ] adultery. _ 5 
* [eopu, or eopa, Sax. of ovit, a ſheep] a female ſheep. 
The Ek 15 Bliſſim, i. e. ſne has taken tup or ram. 
we is riding, i. e. tupping. | 
dg „a female lamb of the firſt year. 
E'weR egit, Fr. or, as Caſaubon will, of vga, Gr. from eau, 


out into a baſon. 
an office in the =_y houſhold, where they take care of 
able, lay the cloth, and ſerve up water 


it 1s poured 
RY 
A. 3 for the 3 own t 
in filrer ewers after dinner. 3 N ; 
Ex ¶ Lat. prepoſ.] in the compoſition of Engliſh words, ſignißes 
7; as, exhauſt, to draw out; ſometimes it only enforces the mean- 
a ad ſometimes it produces little alteration. 
u erna rE D [exaceratus, Lat.] winnowed, cleanſed from chaff. 
To Exa'cERBATE, verb af. [exacerbo, Lat.] to imbitter, to exaſ- 
te, to heighten any malignant quality. h a 


ExaceRBa'T10N, the act of provoking, galling or fretting, increaſe 
of malignity, heightened ſeverity. uy 
ExAacerBATION [with rhetoricians] the ſame as /arcaſmus, 
ExaCERBATION [in phyſic] the ſame as paroxi/m; height, of a diſ- 
eaſe, The ſymptom in exacerbation. Bacon, | 
Exacerva'TION, Lat, the act of heaping up — 7. 4 
Fxacina'T10N, Lat. the act of taking the kernels out of grapes and 
other fruits. A ; ; : : | 55 
Fxa'cr, adj. Lexactus, Lat.] 1. Preciſe, nice, being without de- 
viation from rule. All this exa# to rule. Pope. 2. Punctual, accu- 


M. rate, not negligent. Exact in their accounts. Shakeſpeare. Fa Me- 
% thodical, not careleſsly performed. I love exact dealing. Arbathnot. 
a2 4. Honeſt, ſtrict. In my dealings I was exa&#. Ecclefraſticus. 
| Exa'cTLY, preciſely, punctually. L 
and To Exa'cT, verb ad. [exiger, Fr. efigere, It. exegir, Sp. exactum, 
t ſap. of exigo, Lat.] 1. To require rigorouſly and authoritatively. Of a 
foreigner thou may 'ſt ex ac it. Deuteronomy. 2. To demand of right. 
ent Arecompenſe for benefits received, they are leſs ſolicitous to make it 
a when it is exacted. Smalridge. 3. To ſummon, to enjoin the hour 
ud, preciſe, Eæacts our parting hence. Milton. | | 
To Ex r. werb neut. to uſe extortion, to aſk above the juſt value 
FS of a thing. The enemy ſhall not exact upon him. P/a/ms. 
8 Exx cTER [of exact] 1. One who exacts, an extortioner, one who 
5 F 5 claims more than his due, or claims it with outrage and rigour. The 
5 1 | poller and exa&er of fees. Bacon. 2. One that demands by authority. 
6 The exadler of the oath. Bacon. 3. One ſevere in his injunctions, one 
n rigid in his demands. Rigorous exacters upon others. K. Charles. 
Par Exa'cTi0Nn, 1. The act of requiring more than is juſt and rea- 
1 " ſonable, extortion. Exactions and oppreſſions. Davies, 2. The act 
of levying by force, or of making an authoritative demand. The ex- 
- aZion of the forfeiture, Shakeſpeare. 3. A toll, a tribute ſeverely le- 
0 1 vied. They pay an unreaſonable exaction at every ferry. Aadiſon. 
1 5 Exacriox [in law] wrong done by an officer, or one pretending 
1 A have authority, that takes reward or fee for what the law does not 
W. 
w_ Secular Ex acriox, a tax or impoſition anciently paid by ſervile 
il n. ſeudatory tenants. | | | 
fend, Exa'cTLY, adv. [of exact] accurately, nicely, thoroughly. 
- 2 Exa'cTNgss [of era] 1. Diligent carefulneſs, nicety, punctual 
5 obſervation of rule or ſymmetry. To deal power with the utmoſt ex- 
tink aineſs, Swift. 2. Regularity of conduct, ſtrictneſs of manners. In- 
. ward exactneſi of conſcience before God. K. Charles. | 
ues" Exa'criTupe, Fr. exactneſs, nicety. NESS: 
ins Eracrok, a gatherer of taxes and tolls; alſo one who takes more 
ſporſl his due, an extortioner. See ExacrER. | | 
y. Exa'cToR Regis, Lat. the king's tax. gatherer. . 
4 gow Exacua'T10N, Lat. the act of making a thing ſharp or pointed. 
4 10. Exzqua"r10N, Lat. the act of making a thing even. | 
vere de 34 Lat. [eZaigzos, of ata, Gr. to take away] the act 


g away or drawing out. : 
ExzTUa'T1on, Lat. the act of boiling or ſeething ; fury or rage, 


* To Exz'sTUATE [exe/tuatum, ſup. of exx/tuo, from ex, and eſlus, 

ared not i commotion} to boil or caſt up waves, or as a boiling pot does. 

aged i 0 EXA ATE, verb act. [exaggeratum, ſup. of exaggero, Lat. 

ge exaggerer, Fr, eſagerare, It. exagerar, Sp.] to heap up together, to 

"Mende amplify or enlarge in words, to heighten by repreſentation. A friend 

cw * 2 man's virtues, Adai/on, 

hte TAGGERA TION, Fr. [eſageracton, It.] 1. The act of heaping to- 

afſment; peter, a heap. Exaggeration of ſand. Hale. 2. (In rhetoric) a gure 

by pop Wiereby the orator enlarges or heightens things, making them appear 

ther Ew — 3 whether as to goodneſs, badneſs, or other 
| * . 

K which Lot 8 _ amplification. Exaggerations of the prodigious 


OY rince. Swift. F 
*COERATION [in painting] a method of repreſenting thin 
per they are charged too much, or marked too ſtrong ; —— 
42 of deſign or colouring. | 
7 SA CITATE, verb ad. [e/agitare, It. exagitatum, ſup. of exa- 
Hr 1. To ſhake, to put in briſk motion. The — air of 
wb exagitates the blood. Arbuthnot. 2. To reproach, to purſue 
er This ſenſe is now obſolete, being purely Latin. This 
— and imperfection I had rather lament than exagitate. Hooker, 
bra T10N, Lat. the act of ſtirring up or ſhaking. 


AGO'N1 


AL [exagonis, Lat. g , Gr.] like, or belonging to 
ee ge a Fagon, See — ty ' 
dies. ltd 4 3 verb ad. [exalter, Fr. efſaltare, It. exaltar, Sp. of ex- 
Nained de 828 of altus, Lat.] 1. To raiſe or lift up on high. And 
om eaſt u. down N which art exa/ted unto. heaven, t be brought 
b. Ac dal H el. St. Matthews, 2. To —— highly, to extol. Let us 
Ws name together. P/a/ms. 3. To elevate to power, wealth or 


hon e 
vt), Exalcejt 


exalted. Arbuthnot, 


Fr. perhaps anciently ex, water. Johnſon] a water veſſel from whence - 


ExacerBATED, part. paſſ. [exacerbatus, Lat.] provoked or vexed. 


| * 


thou thyſelf againſt my people. Exodus. 4. To 


EXA 
raiſe to joy or confidence. Exalted with this ſucceſs. Clarendon. 5. 
To raiſe up in oppoſition. A ſcriptural phraſe. Againſt whom haſt 
thou exalted thy voice? 2 Kings. 6. To intend, to enforce. Let 
fame exalt her voice. Prior. | | 
To ExauT, verb neut. 1. [With chemiſts] to refine and encreaſe 
the ſtrength; to improve, to heighten. Juices more elaborated and 
2. To elevate in diction or ſentiment. Hear 
in what exalted ſtrains. Roſcommon. | 
EXALTA'T10N, Fr. [eſaltazione, It. exaltacion, Sp. of exaltatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of raiſing on high. 2. Elevation to power or dignity. 
An exaltation of that which was humbled. Hooker. 3. State of great- 
neſs, Perfections in their higheſt degree and exaltation. Tillotſon, 
EXALTA'T10N [in natural philoſophy] is the act or operation of 
elevating, purifying, and ſubtilizing or perfecting any natural body, 
its principles or parts; as alſo the quality or diſpoſition which bodies 
_— by this operation. ; | 
XALTATION of the Croſs, a feſtival of the church held on the 14th 
day of September, as is generally ſuppoſed, in memory of the emperor 
Heraelius's bringing back the true croſs of our Saviour on his ſhoul- 
ders to mount Calvary, from which place it had been carried away 14 
years by Coſroe, king of Perſia, at his taking Jeruſalem; under the 
reign of the emperor Phocus. TE 
„ ExaLTaT1on [with aſtrologers] an eſſential dignity of a planet, 
in which its powers are increaſed the next in virtue to its being in its 
proper houſe. Aſtrologers tell us, that the ſun receives its exaltation 


in Aries. Dryden. 


ExalTrariox [with chemiſts] an * by which a thing being 
changed in its natural quality, is raiſed to a higher degree of virtue. 
ExAa'LTEDNEss, the ſtate of being exalted high, or lifted up, height 


of promotion. 


 Exa'mBLOS1s, Lat. of Gr. [with ſurgeons) an abortion or miſcar- | 
riage. _ | 

338 Fr. Sp. and Lat. [eſanina, It.] examination, enquiry, 
Critical examen of reaſon. Brown. 

XA MINATE, Aub. [examinatus, Lat.] the perſon examined. Ba- 

con uſes it. | | | 

Examina'TION, Fr. [examinazione, It. examinaciin, Sp. of exa- 
minatio, Lat.] the act of examining by queſtions or experiment; accu- 
rate diſquiſition. | 

Er peaks abn. Lat, one that examines; an equirer, Brown 
uſes it. ; | 

To Exa'mine [examino, Lat. examiner, Fr. J aminare, It. exami- 


nar, Sp. and Port.] 1. To ſearch or inquire into, to ſcrutinize. T6 


examine the extent of our knowledge. Locke. 2. To weigh and con- 
ſider, to canvaſs, ſcan, or ſift, by experiment ot obſervation. 
Compare each phraſe, examine every line, 
Weigh every word. | „ | 

3. To try a perſon accuſed or ſuſpected by interrogatories. To exa- 
mine themſelves whether they repent. Church Catechiſm. 4. To inter- 
rogate a witneſs. 5. To try the truth or falſhood of a propoſition. 

Exa'MINER [of examine] 1. One who interrogates a criminal of 
witneſs. 2. One who ſearches or tries any thing, a ſcrutinizer. 

Examiners [in chancery] two officers who examine witneſſes upon 
oath, which are produced on each fide in that court. | 

Exa"MPLARY, adj. [of example] ſerving for a pattern or example, 


| Propoſed to imitation. 


Exa"MPLs [exemple, Fr. efampio, It. exemple, Sp. and Port. exem- 
pel, Du. and Ger. exemplum, Lat.] 1. A pattern, model or. copy; 
any thing propoſed to be imitated. The example and pattern of thoſe 
his creatures he beheld in all eternity. Raleigh. 2. Precedent, former 
initances of the like. 

Such temp'rate order in ſo fierce a courſe, | 

Doth want example. Shakeſpeare. | 
3. Precedent of good. Let us ſhew an example to our brethren. Ju 
dith. 4. A perſon fit to be propoſed to imitation. Be thou an exam- 
ple of the believers. 1 Timothy. 5. One puniſhed for the admonition 
of others. Set forth for an example, ſuffering the vengeance of eternal 
fire. Jude. 6. Influence which diſpoſes to imitation. When virtue is 
preſent, men take example at it. Wiſdom. 7. Inſtance, illuftration of 
a general poſition by a particular ſpecification. Can we, for example, 

ive the praiſe of valour to a man, who ſeeing his gods prophan'd, 

ſhould want the courage to defend them; Dryden: 8: Inſtance in 
which a rule is illuſtrated by an application. I have in ſome places 


made examples to his rules. Dryden. 


3 [with logicians] the concluſion of one ſingulat point from 
another. | | 

ExamPLE [with rhetoricians] is defined to be an imperfe&t kind 
of induction or argumentation, whereby it is proved, that a thing 
which has happened on ſome other occaſions; will happen again on the 
preſent one; from the ſimilitude of the caſes. 


To Exa'meLE, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to give an inſtance of, 


to exemplify by an inſtance. The proof wher ſaw ſufficictitly ex 

n__ in theſe late wars. Spenſper. 5 
ExaANASTOMuõSsis [of «i and arzrapoois, Gel an opening the 

mouths of veſſels ; as, arteries, veins, &c. See ANASTOMOSIS: 


ExA'NGULOUS l Lat.] without or having no corners. 
Exa'nGuious, or Exa'NGUOUS, adj. 8 Lat.] without 
blood, not having ſanguineous juices in the body. 
Exa'nimat. [exanimalis, Lat.] without life or ſoul, breathleſs. 
| To Exa'nimaTE [exanime, Lat.] to kill or deprive of life; alſo to 
diſpirit or diſhearten, . : 
XANIMATE; adj. [exanimatus, Lat.] 1. Lifeleſs, dead. z. De- 


jected, ſpiritleſs. 
iis — — 
Exanimate by love. Thomſon. | : 
Exanima'TiOn [of exanimate ; actively] a depriving of life, a o- 
niſhing; diſpiriting, diſmaying. : | 5 
ExaninaTion {paſlively] a ſwooning, or ſuch a finking af ſpirits, 
as is attended with the loſs of ſenſe for a time. 
na 36 4 killed, lifeleſs, dead. 
ANINT'T10N, Lat. an emptying. : | 8 
Exa' NN UAL Roll, a roll in Nick fines which could not be levied; 
and deſperate debts were formerly entered, in order to be read ans 


— Exans 


nually to the ſheriff, to ſee what _— 
| 3 | 


NA 

" ExanTur'mata [:$arSnuare, of if and au, Or. to put forth 
a flower] certain wheals, puſhes or breakings out on the body, efflo. 
reſcences, puſtules, as in the meaſles and ſmall pox. : 

EXANTHEMATALO'GIA, Lat. [etar9npatrznyia, Of arlnuars, e- 
ruptions, and , Gr.] an account or treatiſe of erupti ve fevers ; as, 
the meaſles and ſmall pox. : 

ExanTHe'MATOUS, adj. [exanthemata, Lat.] eruptive, puſtulous, 
effloreſcent. ö 

To Exa"NTLATE, verb ad. [exantlo, Lat.] 1. To draw out. 2. 
To exhauſt, to waſte a thing away. Thofe ſecds are wearied or ex- 
antlated. Boyle. 
FExANTTIA“TIoR, Lat. [of antlia, Lat. a bucket] an emptying or 

drawing out as with a bucket ; alſo an enquiry and ſifting into a mat- 
ter. | | 
ExaRra'T1ON, Lat. the manual act of writing or engraving. 

E'xarcn [exargue, Fr. e/urco, It. exarcho, Sp. . tag 
Nes, Gr.] an officer anciently under the Roman emperors, reſiding at 


Conſtantinople, who managed the affairs of Italy. So far Bayley; 


But I'm inclined to think, Mr. Bcwer's account of this word [exarch] 


whether taken in a civil or eccltſiaſtie ſenſe (for it extends to both) is 


far more correct: Conſtantine, ſays he, divided the empire into four 
 PRAEFECTURES, biz. the Eaſt, Iuhrium, Gaul, and Italy, which were 
governed by four præfects, called præfecti prætorio. I ill his time the 
whole empire had been governed under the emperors by two præfects 
only, as Zoſimus informs us, L. 2. p. 623. And this diviſion: is ſup- 
poſed to have been made by Conſtantine, jealous of the too great power 
of thoſe magiſtrates. Each yx =FecTuRE was ſubdivided into ſeveral 
dioceſes, and each proces into ſeveral provinces. Thus the yR mFEc- 
"TURE of the Eaſt contained 5 dioceſes, wiz. the Eaft divided into ten 
provinces, Egypt into ſix, Pontus into eleven; Aſia (7. e. lefſer Aſia) 
into ten, and 1 hrace into fix.— Now, ſays he, if we compare the 
civil polity thus deſcribed, with the eccleſiaſtical, we ſhall find them in 
moſt places anſwering each other in every reſpect, and one biſhop 


raiſed above the reſt according to the ran that was given by this new 
diviſion to the crTY in which he preſided. Thus, for inſtance ; the 


Chief cities of the five dioceſes of the oriental PR&AFECTURE were An- 
tioch, the metropolis of the oriental dioceſe ; Alexandria of the Egyp- 
ran; Epheſus of the Afratic ; Cæſaria of the Pontic; and Heraclea of 


the Thracian, Now the biſhops of theſe cities, in regard of the emi- 
tence of their ſees [he ſhould have ſaid, of their c1T1Es] were ex- 


alted above all other biſhops, and diſtinguiſhed with the titles of Ex- 
Achs: Nay, and by degrees they acquired, not to ſay ſurp'd, a 
kind of authority and juriſdiction over the biſhops of the inferior ſees, 
which was afterwards confirmed to them by ſeveral councils. [See 
Cater and Covuncits.] In like manner the biſhop of the MerRo- 
POL 1s of each province was honoured with the title of METROPOLITAN 
[a title, by the way, greatly inferior to that of an Exarcn, tho' ſupe- 
Tor to biſhops of ſmaller cities.] And he adds, that ſeveral inſtances 


might be alledged of ambitious biſhops applying to the emperors for a 


diviſion of the province {ſuppoſe into two] that their city might acquire 
the title of mezropulis, and they of courſe that of metropo/itan. I ſay, 
the TITLE of metropolitan ; for this laſt di/fin&#ion (tho? not the itle] 
was in being before the empire turn'd Chriſtian. As biſhop Beweriage 
Has (I think) ſufficiently proved in his treatiſe on the apr/folzc canons. 
But to return to Bower; © The prefecture of //[yricum had but one 
exarch, the biſhop of The/alonica, the metropolis of the Macedonian 
dioceſe. la the præfecture of Gaul there was no EXARCH ; but in the 
two dioceſes of Gaul and Spain, as many metropolitans as provinces. 
Under the præfect of Italy were three diocetes, wiz. /taly, Weſt 
Tilyricum, and Weſt Africa, The dioceſe of Italy was divided into two 
eicarages, and govern'd by two vicars, the one called vicar of Rome, 
and reſiding in that city; the other ſtiled vicar of /taly, and — at 
Milan. Under the former were ten provinces, and /ever under the lat- 
ter. Such was the cini government of Italy; and agreeable. to the 
civil was the eccl;faſtical, Thus the biſhop of Rome enjoy'd all the 
privileges of a metropolitan with reſpect to the ſuburbicarian provinces, 
as they are ſtiled by NA uνẽ̈ and the biſhop of Milan over the reſt : 
But as nei her had the charge of a whole p1ocEesE, they were not, like 
ſerer ! biſhops in the eaft, diſtinguiſhed with the title of Exarcn, 


which they had no right to; but with that only of metropolitan. How- 


ever, the power of the biſhop of Rome far exceeded that of the metro- 

politans, oy ſhall ſhew hereafter.” Bowers Hiftory of Popes, Vol. J. 

b. 104—106. | 

+ 5 or E'xak CHL, the office, dignity, or juriſdiction of 

an exarch, whether ci or eccleſiaſlic. a 
ExARTUREMA, Lat. [ear pnHi4, Gr.] a disjointing, as when a 

done is put out of its proper place; a compleat diſlocation. 


 ExarT1ICULA"TION [of e and articulus, Lat.] a disjointing or put- 


ting a bone out of joint. See ExarTHREMA. | 
To Exa'sPERATE, verb ad. [efaſperare, It. of exaſperatum, ſup, 
of exaſpero, Lat.] 1. To incenſe, or provoke, to anger, or vex, to 
make furious. Something to exaſberate them againſt the king of 
France. Addiſon. 2. To aggravate, to heighten a difference. Mat- 
ters grew more exa/perate between the two kings. Bacon. 
heighten malignity, to exacerbate. The plaſter would pen the humour 
contained in the part, and ſo exaſperate it. Bacon. 
Exaseera'TER [of exaſperate] he that exaſperates or provokes. 
ExasPERA'TION [eſa/perazione, It. of exaſperatio, Lat.] 1. Aggra- 
vation, malignant repreſentation. Loaded with all the obloquies and 
exaſperations they could. K. Charles, 2. Provocation, urritation. 
'T heir ill uſage and exa/peration of him. Woodward. gt 
. Exa"sPFRATEDNEsS [of exa/perate] incenſedneſs, the act of being 
exaſperated, hy | | Wo... 
Exa'TURATED, or Exsa"TURaTED [ex/aturatus, Lat.] ſatisfied, 
filled with food. 
"ExAUCTO'RAMENT [exaufioramentum, Lat.] a diſcharge from any 
roi: | 
To EXauv"CTORATE, verb act. e Lat.] 1. To diſmiſs from 
ſervice. 2. To deprive of a benefice. Treated with no other puniſh- 
ment than excommunication, and by exau#orating and depriving them 
of their degrees therein, /y/:fe. EY | 
* Exau'CTORATED, part. pafſ, Lerauctoratus, Lat.) diſcharged or 
put out of office or ſervice. | 


ExaucroraTION, Lat. a diſcharging or putting out of of. 


fice of ſervice, a caſhicring or diſcarding, a deprivation, Ex- 


bear the greater proportion. Puniſh fo, as pity ſhall exceed. Donde, 


0 


with exception of, except. Improper. 


EXC 


a#foration is nothing elſe but the removing of 4 ; . 
dignity or order in the church, and the l . afl from los 
ca emed Aylife. eccleſull 
XAUGURA'T10ON, Lat, an unhallowing or makin 
n ExavsPica'T10N, Lat. an unlucky beginning of bo 8 
ee Lat. a blinding or making blind. . 
EFExcA'LeEATED [exealceatus, Lat.] having th 
footed. Sk, Rh: Of, ban. 
ExcaL TA crIox, Lat. a heating or making very hot, 
j ExXCALEFA'CTORY [excalefattorius, Lat.] heating, 
Ot. 
Exca'MBium, an exchange, a place where merchints meet 
p ep ena fin ol E an exchanger of land. ha 
ach as is now ealled a broker, who deals upon the N 
merchants. e . PW benen 
ExCanDE'SCENCE, or EXCANDE'SCENCY [excandeſcent; | 
A great heat or wrath, the ſtate of growing angry. : Vion 1 : 
diſtempers, the ſtate of growing hot. 1 
Exc Ax TA “TIN [excantatio, Lat.] the 
counter charm. 8 | 
To Exca'rnaTE, verb act. [of ex and carnis, pen. of, 
fleſh] to clear from fleſh. Grew vfes it. r ene 
Exca'rnaTED [excarnatus, Lat.] become lean, 
_ bone; alfo cleared from fleſh. 
XCARNIFICA'T1ON, Lat. the act of cutting or pulline 
from the bones. 1 nen 


making very 


act of diſenchanting by 4 


nothing but fen 


To Exca'varte, verb act. [excavatum, ſup. of excavo, Lat.] y 


make hollow, to cut into hollows. Flat thecæ excaviated, Y. 
Excava"Tiow, Lat. 1. The act of making hollow. 2, The 
the hollow form'd. | | > 
To E'xctcars [of ex and cæcatum, Lat.] to make blind. 
To Exceer'p, werb act. [ecceder, Fr. and p. eccedere, It. of exe 
Lat.] 1. To go beyond, to outgo. 2. To excel, to ſurpaſs. 85 
To Excee, verb neut. 1. Jo paſs the bounds of propriety, to 
too far. Remembring that we ſpeak to God in our reverence þ 
whom we cannot exceed. Taylor. 2. To go beyond any limit 
Forty ſtripes he may give him and not exceed. Deuteronomy. | 


ban. 
Cayity ; 


ExCEE'DING, part. adj. [excedens, Lat.] that goes beyond or exceeds; 
reat in quantity, extent, or duration. An exceeding {pace of time be. 
ore the great flood. Raleigh. | 

EXCEEDING, adv. [this word is not analogical, but has been ton 
admitted and eſtabliſhed} in a very great degree, eminently, Frag 
ing ſhort. Aud ns. 

ExXCEEDINGLY, adv. [of exceeding} to a great degree, very mach, 
| To Exce'l, verb af. [exceller, Fr. of excello, Lat.] to outdo in 
good qualities, to ſurpaſs, to be eminent or ſingular in any reſyes, 

To Excel, verb ncut. to have good qualities in a great degree. 

EXCELLENCE, or E XCELLENCY, Fr. [eccelenza, It. excelencia, Sp. 
excelientia, Lat.] 1. Eminency, ſingular advantage, high rank in exit: 
ence. Baſe deſires extinguiſh in men the ſenſe of their own ad. 
lency. Hooker. 2. The ſtate of abounding in any good quality.; 
The ſtate of excelling in any thing. Having an excel//ercy in muſt. 
Locke, 4. That in which one excels. Rather to diſcover bex- 
ties and exce//enczes than their faults. Addiſan. 5. Purity, goodneh, 

She loves him with that excellence 

That angels love good men with. Shakeſpeare, | 

6. A title of honour ; it is now uſually given to ambaſſadors, gene- 
rals of armies, and governors, > 

They humbly ſue unto your excellence 

To have a goodly peace concluded of. Shakeſpeare. 
_ E'xceLLENT, Fr. [eccelente, It. excelente, Sp. of excellens, Lat.] 1. 
Excelling, notable, ſingular, rare in any good quality. He is era. 
leut in power. Job. 2. Having great virtue, worth or dignity, Ars 
and ſciences are exce//ent in order to certain ends. Taylir. | 

E'XCELLENTLY, adv. [of excellent} 1. Notably, rarely to an em. 
nent degree. Comedy is excellently inſtructive. Dryden, 2. Wel, 
in a high degree. That was excellently obſerved, Swift. 

E'XCELLENTNESS [of excellent} excellency. | 

Exce'LCisMUs, Lat. [s£:2xvou®-, Gr.] a breaking of bones fron 
the ſurface downwards. | 
Exc LSsIT Y [excelfitas, Lat.] altitude, haughtineſs, Cc. 

ExcE'Ls1TUDE [excel/fitudo, Lat.] highneſs. 

Excz'LsE [excelſus, Lat.] high, lofty, &c. 

Excs'nTRIC, or EXC&'NFTRICAL [excentrique, Fr. eccentrico, It. df 
ex and centrum, Lat.] having a different centre, moving in a dilferen 
circle, See EccenTRIC. | | 
ExcE'NTRICALNEsS, or ExXcEnTR1'ciTY [of excentrical, or ext 
a Fr. eccentricita, It. excentricitas, Lat.] the quality of eccentic 
poſition. 

To Exck'rr, verb ad. [exceptum, ſap, of excipio, Lat. excepter, f. 
eccittare, It. ecetar, Sp.] to take or leave out of the number of others, 
to put out of the ordinary rule, and ſpecify as ſo done. 

To Exc, verb neut. to object againſt; with againſt or to. + 

Exce'eT, prepo/. [from the verb. This word, long taken 25 
prepoſition or conjunction, is originally the participle paſſive of tis 
verb, which, like moſt others, had two terminations, except or exc” 
ed. All except one, 1s all, one being excepted. Except may be, ac- 
cording to the Teutonic idiom, the imperative mood. All except o 
that is, all but one which you muſt except. Johnſon.] 1. Saymger 
cluſively of, without incluſion of. 2. Unels. It is impoflible to de 
it except we know it. Tillotſon. ; of 

Exce'eTiNG, prep. [from except ; which ſee} without incluſion 0 

Excee'T1o, Lat. ſin pharmacy} the imbodying or mixing of dr 
powders, with ſome ſort of moiſture ; as eleQuaries, &c. are. 1 

Exc“ Pio, Fr. [eccezione, It. ecepcion, Sp. of exceptio, Lat.] i. 
exemption or excluſion from the things comprehended in an) precef 
or poſition, a clauſe in ſome point reſtraining a generality. 2 
ſhould have fr9m before the rule to which the exception refers ; 
it is ſometimes inaccurately uſed with 7% by Addiſon and P yay 
The thing excepted or ſpecified. Unleſs thoſe two acts may P , 
exception. Sxvift. 4. Objection, cavil; with againſt or 110 Ui 
exceptions againſi the cuſtoms of our church. Heuler. 5+ Peer 
like, offence taken; with a or /o ; as, 1. 
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donable exceſ of the two. 


K X C 


| ion at, i. e. to be peeviſhly diſpleaſed at. LN 
1 —— law] a bar or ſtop to an action, and is either 
. peremptory, Or declinatory. | g 0 
1 15 Exckrriox [in law] is one intended to defer or prevent 
th thing from coming to an iſſue. mY : 
e tory EXCEPTION [in law] one and pertinent allegations, 
b A ſome preſcription that ſtands for the defendant, as want 
_ . or other quality in the perſon, Qc. ; 
a Hela Exckrrion [in law] whereby the authority of the 
* Joe or court 15 diſallowed. 3 a ; 
: «pr10ns [in grammar} are certain diſtinctions of words which 
. ay the manner of their declining from ſome general rule. 
Ce x'eetonant E, adj, [of exception] that which may be or is liable 
be excepted or objetted againſt. ; 
0 xce'pri0NABLENESS [of exceptionable] liableneſs to be excepted 
againſt, p 3 L h 1 K lern 
ous ſexceptitius, Lat.] that is taken or received. 
e 79 [OF erg peeviſh, full of objections, quarrel- 
ſome, captious, Prone to be offended. South uſes it. ; 
Exer privz, adj. [of except) ſerving to except; of or belonging to 
ions, including exceptions. | | Sts 
* Projeſitions [with logicians] are when the thing is af- 
frmed of the whole ſubject, except ſome one of the inferiors of the 
ſubject, by adding a particle of exception; as, the covetous man does 
nothing ewell but awhen he dies. SY | af 
Rxce'eTLESS, adj. [of except] omitting or neglecting all exception, 
neral. Forgive my gen ral and excepzle/s raſhneſs. © Shakeſpeare. 
Fxce'proR [of except] one that excepts, or makes objections. The 
exceptor makes a reflection. Burnet. e 


Excepro'R10UsS, adj. [exceptorius, Lat.] that receives or contains. 


ExceREBRA'TION [of ex and cerebrum, Lat.] the act of beating out 


the brains. | - £ | 
ExczREBRO'SE, adj. [excerebroſus, Lat.] brain-fick, wanting brains. 
ExczREBRATED [excerebratus, Lat.] having his brains beat out; 
2 wanting brains, witleſs. _ 5 9 6 
To ExcE RN [excerno, Lat.] to ſtrain out, to ſend out by excre- 
tion. To excern by ſweat. Bacon. | | | 


t. 
e lexterptio, Lat.] 1. The act of picking or chuſing of 
any thing. 2. The thing ſelected. Raleigh uſes it. | 

Exce'ss [exces, Fr. eccefſo, It. ecéſſo, Sp. of exceſſus, Lat.] 1, That 
which exceeds or is ſuperfluous in any in. T heſe exceſſes and ſu- 
perfluities. Hooker, 2. The act of exceeding, comparative exube- 
rance. Whenever they become more copious than the reſt, they do 
by their ec and predominance cauſe their proper colour to appear. 
Newton, 3. Intemperance, unreaſonable indulgence in meat or 
drink. The body heavy with exceſs and ſurfeits. Duppa. 4. Vio- 
lence of paſſion. 5. Tranſgreſſion of proper limits. The more par- 
Atterbury. | 

Excz'ss1vE, adj. [exceſſiß, Fr. ecceffivo, It. eceſſivo, Sp.] 1. That 
goes beyond the due bounds of proportion. It will cauſe the root to 
grow to an exceſſive bigneſs. Bacon. 2. Vehement beyond meaſure 
in kindneſs or diſſike. Fxceive in pity. Hayward. 

Exee's$1VELY, adv. [of exceſſive] exceedingly, in a great degree. 
Exceſively ſtapid. Addiſon. | 

Excr'ss1ventss [of exceſſive] the quality of going beyond bounds. 

To Excna'xcs [exchanzer, Fr. cambiare, It. cambiar, Sp. of excam- 
bio, Lat.] 1. To barter or truck one thing for another, to give and 
take reciprocally. Here then exchange we mutually forgiveneſs. 
Rowe, 2. It has avith before the perſon with whom the exchange is 
made, and for before the thing taken in exchange. 

ExcnA xo [change, Fr. cambio, It. Sp. and Port.] 1. The act 
of giving and receiving reciprocally. They make exchanges. Addi- 
ſm. 2. The form or act of transferring. 3. The balance of the 
money of different nations. He was fkilful in the exchange beyond 
ſeas, Hayward. 4. The thing given in return for ſomething re- 
ceived, Give me ſo much time in exchange of it. Shake/peare. - 
The thing received in return for ſomething given, The reſpect and 
ve which was paid you by all, was a wiſe exchange for the honours 
of the court. Dryden. 6. The place where merchants meet to ne- 
gocrate affairs, the place of ſale. 7. [In traffic] commonly ſignifies 
con given for coin, 1. e. the giving a ſum of money in one place for 
a bill, ordering the payment of it in another place. | 

. EXCHANGE [in law] is the exchanging or bartering one commo- 
Cty for another ; ſo that exchange in the common law, is much the 

© as permutation in the civil law. 

King's Excnance, is the 
ullion, gold, filver, or plate, for the king's coin, which is now the 
mint at the tower. | | | 

Excyancs - Brokers, 


men who give information to merchants, 
c. how the 
with, 


exchange goes, and who are fit perſons to exchange 


Excuance [in a law ſenſe] is when one man heing ſeized or poſ- 
of certain land, and another being ſeized of other land, they 

= ange their lands by deed indented, or otherwiſe, ſo that each of 
—— all have the other's lands ſo exchanged, in fee, fee tail, or for 

life: ſuch exchange is good without livery or ſeiſin. 

= og [in a law ſenſe] is alſo uſed to ſignify the compenſation 
_ er which muſt be made by the warranter to the warrantee, 
— or valde, if the land warranted be recovered from the war- 


Or rath i Excuance is no robbery. 
"cm er, Fair exchange is no robbery. Spoken when we take up one 
g and lay down another. Fr. Troc 1ſt peint vol. It. 11 cambio 


wn + ladrocinio. 
change, Ge. ey who return money beyond fea, by bills of ex 


Tarpon Jubp. by Escnzar. To make one get by others loſs 


excheat. 


ien, ron, the ſame with e/cheator. Carew uſes it. ; 
the kin! xx [/echouier, O. Norm. Fr.] the place or office where 
Gequer N calh is kept and paid, properly called, tbe receipt of the ex- 


* 


uſes it. 


Exce'reT [excerprus, Lat.] cropt off; alſo choſen, picked or culled 


Lat.] 1. To ſhut aut from entrance or admifkon. 


act of excluding, barring, or ſhutting out. 


lace appointed for the exchange of 


"tie . 


ExcnEQueR Court. 1. A court of record, in which all cauſes relating 
to the crown revenues are handled. 2. The prerogative court of the 
archbiſhop of York, where all lat wills and teſtaments made in that 
province are to be proved. ö 

Black Book of ExchE DER, a book compoſed in the reign of king 
Henry IT. A. D. 1155, which is in the cuſtody of the twb cham. 
berlains of the exchequer. h 
This book contains a deſcription of the Engliſh court at that time; 
its officers, ranks, privileges, power, juriſdiction, wages, perijuiſſtes; 
alſo the revenues of the crown m money, grain, and cattle. 

By this book it appears that as much bread might be bought for a 
ſhilling as would ſerve 100 men a whole day; that the price of a fat 
bullock was but about twelve ſhillings, a ſheep four ſhillings, Qc. 

 Excne'querev [of Pexchernter, Fr.] put into, or cited to anſwer 
to an accuſation exhibited in the exchequer-court ; a cant word. 

ExC1'NERATED, part. adj. [excineratus, Lat. of cineris, gen. of cinis, 
aſhes] having the aſhes taken away. | 

ExXC1'SEABLE, ad, liable to pay exciſe, | | | 

ExcisE [accife, Fr, ci/a, Sp. attiſz, Ger. attiis, Du. exciſum, Lat.] 
an impoſition or charge laid by act of parliament, upon beer, ale, 
cider, diſtilled ſpirits and many other commodities. 

To Exc1'sz, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to levy exciſe upon perſons 
or things. | 


Exc1'sEMAN [of exciſe and man] an officer who inſpects comm6- 
dities, and rates their exciſe. Z 9 
Exc1's10n, Fr. [exczſio, Lat.] the att of cutting off, the ſtate of 
being cut off, Deſtruction grown ripe for exciſion. Atterbury. 7 
. Exc1s10N [with ſurgeon?) a cutting off any member, or part of the 
ody. | | | 
. ExctTA'T1ON, Fr. Teccitamento, Tt. excitacidn, Sp. of excitativ, Lat.] 
1. The a& of exciting, ftirring up, or putting into motion. Bacon 
2. The act of rouſing or awakening. The recollection and 
freſh excitation of ideas. Watts, 905 
To ExciTE [exciter, Fr. eccitare, It. excitär, Sp. of excito, Lat.] 
1. To ſtir up or egg on; to quicken, to encourage. Pocſy which ex- 
cites to virtue the gfłateſt men. Dryden; 2. To put into motion, to 
raiſe, to awaken. | 1 75 | | t 
Exc1'TED, part. p. [excitatus, Lat. excite, Fr.] ſtirred up, egged 
on, encouraged, quickned, Ec. | | 
_ FExci'TEmENT [of excite] the act of ſtirring up, the motive by 
which one is put in action. Excitement: of my reaſon and my blood. 
Shakeſpeare. | | n | 
Exci'Ter [of excite] 1. One that ſtirs up others. The tumults 
and their exciters. K. Charles. 2. The cauſe that puts any thing in 
motion or action Hope is the grand excirer of induſtry. Decay of Piety, 
To ExcLa'im, verb neut. [eſclamare, It. exclamar, Sp. exclamo, 


Lat.] to cry out, to call aloud, to declare with loud bawling. 


Is Cade the fon of Henry the Vth. 
That thus you do exclaim you'll go with him? Shakeſpeare. 

Excia'im, ſubſt. [from the verb] clamour, outcry ; now obſolete; 
Shakeſpeare uſes it. 
ExcLAMA“TIox, Fr. [ Aclamaxione, It. exclamacidn, Sp. exclamati6 
Lat.] 1. Vehement and outrageous outcry. 2. [With rhetoricians] 
a figure, wherein, by raiſing the voice and uſing an interjection, 
either expreſsly or underſtood, an uncommon warmth and paſſion of 
mind js denoted ; as, O heavens! O earth! to you, O men, I call! 
3. A note thus marked [I] that is ſubjoined to a pathetical ſentence; 

ExcLA MER [of exclein] one that exclaims or makes vehement 
outcries, one that ſpeaks with great heat and paſſion. 1 

Fxc.a'MaTIveE, adj. of or pertaining to exclamation. 

ExcLa'MaTORY [exclamat rius, Lat.] 1. Pertaining to exclamation, 
practiſing exclamation. 2. Containing exclamation. 

Excro'sD [of excluſus, Lat.] excluded, put out. 

To Excru'pe ſexclurre, Fr. efcludere, It. excluyr, Sp. of excludo, 
2. To debar or 
keep from participation, to prohibit. To thare in all our beneficial 


bargains, and exc/ude none wholly from theirs. Sawif?f, 3, To ex- 
cept in any poſition. 4. Not to comprize in any privilege. Thou- 
ſands whom the goodneſs of Almighty God doth not exclude. 


Hooker. | 

Excrvsa'c1um, or Exc.usa [old Latin records] a ſluice for wa- 
ter dammed or pent up. __ 

ExcLvu'son, Fr. and Sp. [H lſione, It. of excluſio, Lat.] 1. The 
The exclufion of air. Bas 
con. 2. Rejection, not reception in any manner. An entire excluffon 
of fear. Adiiſon. 3. he act of debarring from any privilege. 4. 
Exception. With an exception and exc/uffon that he ſhould not marry 
her. Bacon. 5. The dilmifhon of young from the egg. 

Excivu'sive, adj. 1. Pertaining to or having the force of excluding 
or denying admiſſion. Excluffve bars. Milton. 2. Debarring from 
participation. To inherit all, ec of his brethren. Locke. 3. 
Not compriling in an account or number. Oppoſed to incluſive. I 
know not whether he reckons the droſs eæcluſve or incluſive, Swift, 
4. Excepting. Shs g „ 

N. B. As to the excluſive term neee, in Greek, ſolus, in Latin, and 
ONLY, or ALONE, in Engliſh, it excludes only in THAT SENSE, in 
which the thing predicated is applied to the ſubject mentioned; as, 
« God oN wile,” God oxLy holy,” © the bleſſed and owl v po- 
tentate;” ** who oxLY has immortality,” and the like. The import 
of all ſuch propoſitions is not to exclude other beings from being wiſe, 
holy, or poſſeſſed of power and immortality, but only in that mos 
HIGH and ABSOLUTE SENSE, in which theſe and all other divine at- 
tributes belong to Goo. Why calleſt thou me — ? there is none 
good [good, in the moſt high and asso0LuTE ſenſe of the word] but 
one [«, one ſingle perſon] even God.” See Fiasr Cavst and Co- 
IMMENSE compared. OL 

ExcLv'soxess [in the time of king Charles II.] a name given to 
thoſe members of parliament that were for exclading the duke of York 
from the crown; a cant word. _ : 

Exciv'stons [with mathematicians] a method of coming at the 
ſolution of problems (in numerical caſes) by previouſly ejecting or ex- 
cluding ont of our eonfideration fuch numbers, which are of no ule 
in ſolving the queſtion, and whereby, of conſequence, the proceſs 
may be regularly and judiciouſly abbreviate d. 838 


EXC 


Exerv'sivs [exclufif, Fr. efelafovi, It. excluſive, Sp.) Propoſitions 
with 1 TS 3 lieh hone that a predicate 


oes ſo agree with its ſubjeR, as that it agrees with that alone, and 
no other; as, *tis virtue only which makes nobility, nothing elſe can ren- 
der a man truly noble. 

Excuu'sveLy, adv. [exclufive, E 
or of not taking in an account or number. 
another to participation. Excluſively to all the reſt. Boyle. 
 Exclvu'sivensss [of excluſive] excluſive quality. 

Exc l uso y [exclyſorius, Lat.] having power to exclude. | 

To Exco'cT, verb act. [excoftum, ſup. of excoquo, from ex and 
coguo, Lat. to boil] to boil up. es it. 

To Exco'ciTaTE, verb ad. [excogitatum, ſup. of excogito, from 
ex and cogito, Lat. to think] to invent, or find out by thinking. More 
and Hale uſe it. 

ExcoctTa'T10Nn [excogitatio, Lat.] an invention by means of think- 
ing, a device; | 

To Excommu'ntcaTE [excommunier, Fr. eſcommunicare, It. exco- 
mulgar, Sp. excommunicatum, ſup. of excommunico, from ex and com- 
munico, Lat. to communicate] to put out or exclude from the commu- 
nion of the church by an eccleſiaſtic ceuſure, to interdi& from the par- 
ticipation of holy myſteries. Ne | 

XCOMMUNICA'T10N, Fr. [eſcommunicazidne, It. excommunion, Sp. of 
excommunicatio, Lat. among the ancient Pagans] was an excluding 
or debarring men from the participation of the ſacred myſteries of 
their worſtup, and a cutting them off from communicating with men 
of the ſame religion. 
 Excommunication [with Chriſtians of the church of England, 
&-.)] is a ſentence pronounced by an zcclefiaftical judge, againſt an 
obſtinate offender, debarring him or her from the ſacraments, as alſo 
ſometimes from the communion of the faithful, and all civi privileges. 
See Rewelat. c. xiii. v. 17. 

ExcoMMuUNICa'To capiendh, a writ directed to the ſheriff for the ap- 
prehenſion of one who ſtandeth obſtinately excommunicated forty 
days; for ſuch an one not having abſolution, hath or may have his 
contempt certified into the chancery; whence this writ iſſues for 


In a manner excluſive of, 


ſelf. 


Excouuuxicaro deliberando, a writ to the under ſheriff, for 
the delivery of the excommunicate perſon out of priſon, upon the 


nal of the ordinary of his conformity to the eccleſiafticul juriſ- 
iction. | | 
ExcoMMUNICATO recipiendo, a Writ, whereby perſons excommu- 
nicated, being for their obſtinacy committed to priſon, and unlaw- 
fully ſet at hberty before they have given caution to obey the au- 
_ thority of the church, are commanded to be ſought for and laid up 
again. | | | 
8970 Exco'riaTE, verb act. [excoriatum, ſup. of excorio, from co- 
rium, Lat. leather. ] to flay off the ſkin. | | 5 
E Excor1a'T10N, Fr. Leſcoriagione, It.] 1. [With ſurgeons] is when 
the ſkin is rubbed or torn off; or elſe eaten or fretted away from any 
part of the body. 2. The act of ſiripping of poſſeſſions, ſpoil, plunder, 
A pitiful excoriation of the poorer ſort, Howe. : 
ExcoRTiCa'T1ON [excorticatio, from ex and cortex, Lat. the bark] 
the act of barking, taking, or pulling off the outward bark of trees, 
roots, &c. | 
To Excrt'aTE, verb af. [excreatum, ſup. of excreo, Lat.] to 
ſtrain in ſpitting, to hawk, to force matter from the throat. 
ExckEA“TIOx, Lat. a ſpitting with reaching or hawking. 
E'XCREMENTS of the Boay, Fr. [eſcrementi, It. e/crementos, Sp. and 
Port. of excrementa, Lat.] whatſoever is evacuated out of an animal 
body after digeſtion, being what in other whoa is ſuperfluous and 
prejudicial thereto ; as ordure, urine, ſpittle, fc, | 
EXCREME'NTAL, adj. [of excrement] voided as excrement. Excre- 
mental parts, Raleigh. | 6 5 
EXCREMENT1'T1OUS, adj. [excrementitius, Lat.] of, pertaining to, 
or of tlie nature of excrements, containing excrements. 
ExcRE'SCENCE, or EXCRE'SCENCY [excroiſſance, Fr. eſcreſcenza, It. 
of excreſco, Lat.] that which ſticks to or grows upon another thing, 
any preternatural production; as cats tails 2 a nut- tree, &c. 
ExcRE'SCENCE, or ExcRE'sCENCY [in ſurgery] ſuperfluous fleſh, 
c. that grows on any part of the body; as a wart, wen, &c. 
 ExcrEg'sCENT, adj. r Lat.] growing out of another pre- 
ternaturally. Lop th' excreſcent parts. Pope. | 
 Excxe'TiION, Lat. [with phyſicians] the act of ſeparating and 


voiding either excrements or excrementitious humours from the ali- 


ments and the maſs of blood. | | 
ExcRETION Box [with farriers] a diſeaſe in horſes, when a ſort 
of ſubſtance grows in the bone of the leg, c. 
ExcRE'TIVE, adj. [excretus, Lat.] having the power of ſeparating 
and throwing out excrementitious parts, 
__» ExCRE'TORY, adj. 
ing and ejecting 2 


rfluous parts. 2. [In anatomy] certain ſmall 


duQts or veſfels, making part of the compoſition or ſtructure of the 


glands, are called excretory dutts, &c. a 
| l [excruciabilis, Lat.] worthy or liable to be tor - 
mented. 


To Excru'ciaTE, verb act. [excrucio, Lat.] to torture, to torment. 


Gnawing and excruciating fears. Bentley. 

Exc d CIATED, part. paff. [excruciatus, Lat.] tormented or put to 
pain. 

Excxucrariox, Lat. the act of tormenting or putting to pain. 

Excus A TIoN, Lat. the act of keeping — ol —. all night, 
 ExcuLca'Tion, Lat. the act of trampling under foot. 

To Excu'LPATE, verb ad. [of ex and culpo, Lat.] to clear from 
the imputation of a fault. A law term among civilian. 
_ Excvu'r$10N, Fr. [of ex and curro, Lat. to run] 1. A digreſſion in 
ſpeech, or going from the matter in » Excurſion the main 
deſign. Atterbury. 2. The act of running out, an invaſion or inroad, 
3- Xo expedition into ſome diſtant part. The mind makes excur/ions 
into that incomprehenſible. Locke. 4. Progreſſion beyond fixed limits. 
22 of the ſeaſons into the extremes of cold and heat. 4 

ulh¹j,T e. 


Exev'r5tve, adj, [excurro, Lat.] rambling, 
ſon uſes it. J (ox * 


2. Without admiſſion of 


laying him up, without bail or mainpriſe, until he conforms him- 


[of excretion] 1. Having the power of ſeparat- 


a judgment. 


EXE 


wandering, Thin 

Excv'saBLE, Fr. and Sp. adj. [/cu/abile, It. ec | 

may be excuſed, 777 they; Yabili, Lan thy 

CU'SEABLENESS [of ec capability of being 
donableneſs. Boyle - it. youu] ee of bong excuſed, par. 
Excusa'Tion [of excuſe] excuſe, 
uſe it. 

Excv'saTORY, adj. [excuſatorius, Lat.] ſerving to excuſe 
apology. | | : 
To Excv'ss [excuſo, Lat. excuſer, Fr. ſeuſare, It. eſcuzar, 8 
Port,] 1. To extenuate by apology, to juſtify. Bad men * 
faults. Jobnſen. 2. To giſengage, from an obligation, to We thei 
tendance. I pray thee have me excu/ed. St. Luke, 3. Ty * * 
to exact. 4. Lo weaken obligation to any thing, to obtain re bet 
Nor could the real danger of leaving their dwellings to go u 1 
temple, excu/e their journey. South. 5. To pardon by allowi % 
apology. Roy, * wo courtly ſtrains. 22 6. To throw * 
putation by a feigned apology. Think you that we excu 
* you. f „ . | b 4 Ourlelye 

xc us, Fr. [ cuſa, It. eſcuſa, Sp. of excuſatio, Lat. the | 
of the verb is L as 17 gb oh excuxe, that of the "af lbs 
the natural ſound] 1. A reafon by. which we endeavour t9 3 
ſome offence or fault committed; apology, plea offered for 4 
tion. 2. The act of excuſing or apologiſing. | = 
That thou mighteſt win the more thy father's love, 

| Ay, Fn wiſely in excuſe of it. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Cauſe for which a perſon is excuſed. Rich ill poets are with, 
excuſe. Roſcommon. | | 

| A bad Excvss is better than none. 

It is better to have ſomething to fay in defence of what we are taxed 
with, than to be obliged quite to hold our tongues ; and indeed 
muſt be a very bad caſe or action that will admit of no excuſe. Thi 
proverb is, however, generally ſaid tauntingly to thoſe who deſend 
themſelves but badly; or have but very little to ſay in their own er 
cuſe, and yet will offer at it. Hor Do 

Excvu'sELESs, adj. [of excuſe] that for which no excuſe or apology 
can be given. ; 7 

Excu's ER [of excuſe] 1. One who excuſes or pleads for another 
2. One who forgives another. ; 

To Excv'ss, verb act. [excufſum, ſup. of excutio, Lat.] to ſeize and 

detain by law. A term in the civil law. Aylife. 
Excu'ssABLE [ excuſſabilis, Lat.] that may be ſhaken or thown 
off. | | 
Excv'ss10n, Lat. 1. The act of ſhaking off. 2. A dilipent inqui- 
ſition or examination, 3. Seizure by law. 4ylife. 

Excv'TIENT, adj. [ excutiens, Lat.] ſhaking off. | 

E'xkar, Lat. (7 e. let him go out] a term uſed in church diſci. 
pins for a permiſſion, which a biſhop grants to a prieſt to go out d 

is dioceſe. 5 
E xEcRABTE, Fr. and Sp. [ carabele, It. execrabilis, Lat.] accurld, 
deteſtable, hateful. | 

E'XECRABLENESs [of execrable] accurſedneſs, abominableneſs. 

E'XECRABLY, adv. [of execrable] 1. Curſedly, abominably. 2. 
By way of hyperbole in common converſation, to denote ſomething 
very poor and mean. Tis fuſtian all, tis execrably bad. Dryden, 

To E'xECRATE, werb ag. [execror, Lat.] to curſe, to abominate, 
2 form contrary to that which they lately execrated and detelted. 
Temple. . 

E'xECRATAD, part. pafſ, [execratus, Lat.] accurſed. 0 

ExEcRA'T1ON, Fr. [e/ecraziane, It. execracion, Sp. of execratio, Lat 
a curſing or banning, a wiſhing miſchief to one ; a dreadful oath, in- 
precation or curſe. The Indians at naming the devil did ſpit on the 
ground in token of execration, Stillingfleet. F 

To Ext*cr, werb act. [execo, or exſeco, Lat.] to cut out, to cut 
away. Harvey ules it. | 

Exe'cT10N [of exec] the act of cutting out. 

To E'xtcuTE [executum, of exequor, Lat. executer, Fr. executar, 
Sp.] 1 To do, to effect what is plann'd or determin'd, The goven- 
ment almoſt executes itſelf. Swift, 2, To practiſe, to perform. | 
will execute judgment. Exodus. 3. To put to death by authority c 
by form of law, to puniſh capitally. Executed for treaſon. Deus. 
4. To put to death, to kill in general. e 

Foalſtaff wounds my peace, | 

Whom with my bare fiſts I would execute, 
If I now had him. Shakeſpeare. 6 

Execu'Tion, Fr. engere It. execucizn, Sp. of executin, Lit. 
1. The executing or doing a thing, performance, 2 Things 
are come to the execution. 3 2. Hanging, beheading, or burn. 
ing of a malefactor, capital puniſhment, death inflicted by forms of 
law. 3. Deſtruction, ſlaughter in general. The execution had been 
too cruel. Hayward. a 

Exkcuriox [in law] the laſt act of the law in civil cauſes, by which 

ſleflion is given of body or goods, as in a fine, a judgment, Ge 

ir Richard was committed to the Fleet in execution for the whole 
Clarendon. | ; 

Final Exxcuriox [in law} is that which makes money «pO 
fendant's goods, and extendeth his lands and delivers them ty 

aintiff, | 
pF Military Execv*t10N, is the pillage or plundering of a county by 
the enemy's army. | 

 Exgcv"T1ONE Facienda, Lat. a writ 


apology. Bacon and Brown 
Making 


commanding the execution d 
ExECUT1onE Facienda in Withernam, a writ which les fort 
taking of his cattle, that had before convey'd anather man's cafe 


of the country, 11 of 
1. He that executes or puts in 


Exk c“ Io ER [of execut fon) iber of 
The executioners of this office. Bacon. 2. The hangman or fi! gh 
3. He that kills or 


the law, he that inflicts capital puniſhment. 
thers in general. I would not be thy executioner, Sbaleſpeare. 4 
inſtrument by which any thing is performed. | 
| Toch 


E x E 


f wrath, anvils of torments hung, 
2 of foul intents. aſhaw. 18 
eurivE, or EXE 'CUTORY, adj. [from execute, or executoire, 
__ "Having the quality of executing or performing. Executive of 
- hand of the ſoul. Hale. 2. Havin the power of putting in 
the hs laws, active, 
as well as executive 
E'xeECUTOR, Of th; 3 win 
Lat.] one who does or performs any thing. Imp executers 
2 je juſtice. Dennis. 2. (In law) a perſon nominated by a te- 
Ae So care to ſee his will and teſtament executed, and his ſub- 
_ i oſed of according to the tenure of the will. In this ſenſe 
3 is on the ſecond ſyllable. 3. An executioner, one who 
on others to death. Obſolete. bo | 
pM Delivers o'er to executers pale, | 
The lazy yawning drone. Shakeſpeare. RE | 
Exe'cuToR de ſon Tort Ca law phraſe} i. e. of or to his own wrong; 
*cutor who takes upon him the office of an exucutor by intruſion, 
A conſtituted thereto by the teſtator, nor authorized by the or- 
en to adminiſter. : | 5 
Rxz'cCUTORSHIP, or Exkx'curzRS¹HI [of executor] the office of a 
teſtamentary executor. Bacon. | | 
Exe CUTRIX, ſhe who is intruſted to perform the will of the tefta- 
3 Lat. [ec rde, Gr.] places where the ancient philoſophers, 
ſophiſts, and rhetoricians, uſed to hold their conferences and diſ- 


wer. Addiſon. 


». IJ 0 


x o nt li nyncigs, of cEnyopas, Gr. to explain] an explica- 
nn Numeroſa or Linealis [in algebra is the numeral or lineal 
lution of extraction of roots out of adfected equations, 

Execes1s [with rhetoricians] a figure wherein that which the ora- 
tor has delivered darkly, he afterwards renders more clear and intelli- 


Ut 


of calling them to mind. | R 
Exs'ceTES CSS, of l, Gr. to explain] perſons among 
the Athenians learned in the laws of the juris conſulti; whom the 
judges uſed to conſult in capital caſes. | D 
gcE'TICAL, adj. [exegetique, Fr. exegeticus, Lat. eEwynrinoc, Gr.] 

that ſerves to explain or unfold. Some exegetica/ notes. Walker, N. B 
The particle x in Greek, which anſwers to Axp in Englith, is ſuppoſed 
by the authors of marginal corrections of ſcripture, to be only exegeti- 
gal in ſome texts, where they had much better have retain d its ttrict 
and proper ſenſe ; as Rew. cap. i. ver. 6. And hath made us king 
and prieſts [not to God ever his Father, but] to his Gop Axp Fa- 
Tk8R, See Revel. iii. 12. compared with 1 Pet. i. 3. and many 
other places. | | 

Bxece'TICALLY, adv. [of exegetical] explanatorily. 

Exece'TICAaLNEss [of exegetical) explanatorineſs. 


Ext MPLAB LE, adj. [exemplabilis, Lat.] that may be imitated. 

Exe 'MPLAR, Sp. and Lat. [exenplaire, Fr. eſemplare, It.] an exam- 
ple or pattern to be imitated. The idea and exemplar of the world was 
We © hrſt in God. Raleigh. NEED | 
thing Exe 'MPLARILY, adv. [of exemplary] 1. In an exemplary manner, 
. ſuch as deſerves imitation. Exemplarily loyal. Howel., 2. In ſuch a 
unkte, manner as may warn others. Exemplarily puniſhed. Clarendon, 
telled, Exz'MPLARINESS {of exemplary] fitneſs or worthineſs to be an ex- 
Is ample, or pattern to be copied. I] illotſon uſes it. 
| Exe "MPLARY, adj. [exemplaire, Fr. gſemplare, It.] 1. Which ſerves 
„Lu! for a pattern to follow, whether perſons or things. That lives 
h, im. and doctrines ought to be exenp/ary. Bacon. 2. Such as may give 
an the waming to others. Exemplary juſtice. K. Charles. 3. Such as may 

attract notice and imitation, Abyſs of exemplary vice. Prior. | 
to cut ExxuLITICA“TTIox, Lat. [e/emplificazione, It. exemplificacion, Sp.] 
1. A demonſtrating a thing by an example. 2. A copy of an original 
writing. An ambaſſador of Scotland demanded an exemplification of 
xecutar, the articles of peace. Hayward. | 8 | 
govern- EXEMPLIFICAT1ON | of letters patent] a duplicate or copy of them, 
orm. | dawn from the inrolled originals, and ſealed with the great ſeal of 
jority « | N 


* 


Dau. XE MPLIFIED, part. pafſ” of exemplify [exemplificatus, Lat.] 1. 
Cleared, proved or confirmed by an example or inſtance. 2. Copied 
out from a deed or writing. | 

To Exk'uPLIFx [eſemplificare, It. exemplificar, Sp. of exemplifice, 
t. of exemplum and facio, Lat.] 1. To prove or confirm by an ex- 
fis, Lat. ample. Our author has exemplified his precepts in the very precepts 

Thing themſelves. Spe&ator. 2. To copy out a deed or writing. 

or burt- To Exe"MpT [ exemptum, ſup. of eximo, Lat. exemter, Fr, eſentare, 

forms 0f It. «ſentar, Sp.] to free or diſcharge from, to privilege, to grant im- 
had been munity from. | 
| Erupr, or Exk'ur TED, part. pa. Lexemptus, Lat.] 1. Free from, 
by which pivileged. 2. Not ſubject, not liable to. No man is exempt from 
nent, C. chances of human life. Atterbury. 3. Clear, not included. 
the whole 5 His dreadful imprecation hear, 
is laid on all, not any one exempt. Lee. 
of the de. * Cut off from, Obſolete 
em i dl by his 3 ſtand'ſt not thou attainted, a 
orrupted and exempt from ancient gentry. Shakeſpeare. 
-ountry b) u Erzurr, Fr. a life guard man free from duty. 
2 Hu XEMPT 1 — an officer in the guards, who commands 
xecution —— 0 Ly captain and lieutenant. | 
| ; ur rion, Fr. [o/enzione, It. eſencion, Sp. of exemptio, Lat.] 
lies for os munity, freedom from impoſts or burthenſome employments. $2 
's catile vice, 27708 [inlaw] a privilege.to be free from appearance or ſer- 
in aft Exeupy' 
puts in TI rious, adj. [of exemptus, Lat] ſeparable, that may be 
IT baia * — another. Lao or exemptitions Ko matter. More. 
calls or 5 XE NTERATE, ve/ act. [exentero, Lat.] to take out the bowels. 
arte 4. Tis Wn uſes it, 
Bars ®Ra'PION, Lat. an embowelling. | 
Lach ml, VIA, adj. [eæeguialis, Lat.] pertaining to exequies or fune- 


No. 39. 


not legiſlative or deliberative. The legiſlative 


'XECUTER 23 Fr. eſecutore, It. of eæecu- 


Me in the ſame ſentence; as, Time at the ſame inſtant ſeemed both long 
and ſhort ; long in the protraction of his defires, and ſhort in the pleaſure 


quent exercitatians we form them within us. Felton. 


EXH 


 E'xzqures, ali. without a ſingular 2 Lat.] funeral rites 
or ſolemnities, the proceſſion of burial ; (for this word, ob/equies is of- 
ten uſed, but not ſo properly. Johnſen.) | 
Exx' AEN, adj. [exercens, Lat.] that exerciſes or practiſes any cal- 
ling. Exercent advocate. Ayliffe. 

To E'xerciss, verb act. [ exercer, Fr. effercitare, It. exercitar, Sp. 


and Port. exerceo, Lat.] 1. To inure or train up to. Your own language 


they were inſtructed and exerciſed in. Locke. 2. To employ, to en- 
gage in employment. This faculty when exerci/ed el about 
things, is called judgment. Locke. 3. To make ſkilful by practice. 
Reaion ſtrong and exerciſed. Locke. 4. To buſy, to keep buſy. He 
will exerciſe himſelf with pleaſure. Atterbury. 5. To taſk, to keep 
employed as a penal injunction. Sore travel hath God given to the 
ſons of men to be exerciſed therewith. Ecclefiafies. 6. To prattiſe, to 
perform. All offices he may exerciſe by his friend. Bacon. 7. To 
exert. The princes of the Gentiles exerci/e dominion over you. St. Mat- 
2 8. Jo uſe in order to habitual ſkill. To exerciſe their arms. 

Jon. 


To ExkxR CISE, verb neut. to uſe exerciſe for health or amuſement. 
Alexander the Great exerciſed at it. Broome. 

EXE N CIs E, Fr. [eſercizio, It. exercicic, Sp. of exercitium, Lat.] 1. 
Labour of the body as conducive to the cure or prevention of diſeaſes; 
Exerciſe and a ſpare diet. Bacon, 2. Something done for amuſement. 
To perform all things rather as an exerciſe than as a labour. Bacon, 3. 
Habitual action, by which the body is formed to gracefulneſs, air, and 
agility. - The French apply themiclves more univerſally to their exer- 
ciſes than any nation. Aadiſon. 4. Uſe, actual application. The uſe 
and exerciſe thereof ſhall ceaſe. Hooker, 5, Practice, outward per- 
formance. The public exerci/e of their religion. Addiſon. 6. Em- 
ployment. Exerci/e of the eyes and memory. Locke. 7. Taſk, that 
which one is appointed to perform, Patience is more oft the exerciſe 
of ſaints. Milton. 8. Act of of divine worſhip, private or public. 

I'm in your debt for your laſt exerciſe, 
Come the next ſabbath and I will content you. Shakeſpeare. 

E'xercisE [in military affairs] is the practice of all motions, actions 


and management of arms, by which a ſoldier is inſtructed in the dit- 


terent poſtures he is to be in under arms, and the different motions he 
1s to make to oppoſe an enemy. 
E'xeRC1SER [of exerciſe] he that directs or exerciſes. 


E'xerc1s8Es [exercitia, Lat.] the taſk of a ſcholar at ſchool, or of 
a young ſtudent at the univerſity. 


ExgRCITA'TION, [exercitatio, Lat.] 1. Practice, uſe, 


By fre- 
2. An inge- 
nious diſcourſe upon any ſubject, a critical comment. 
EXERCITATION [with phyſicians] exerciſe, a vehement and volun- 
tary motion of the body for the ſake of health. Corporal exercita/ions. 
Brown. 8 


ExerGa'sra, Lat. [with rhetoricians] a figure, when one thing is 


often repeated in different terms; as, he olject of his thoughts, the en- 


tertainment of his diſcourſe, and the contentment of his heart. 
ExE'RGASY [exergaſia, Lat. eE:pyarie, Gr.] poliſhing. 
ExE'RGUE, or EXE RGum [of «&, and ey, Gr, the work] a term 
among medalliſts, uſed to ſignify the little ſpace around or without the 


work or figures of a medal, for an inſcription, cypher, device, date, 


&c. to be placed there. | 

To Ext'rT, verb act. [exertum, ſup. of exero, Lat.] 1. To thruſt 
out or put forth, to perform. The will has exerted an act of command, 
Seurh. 2. To uſe with an effort. Your courage and conduct you 
may exert, Dryden. 3. To enforce, to puſh to an effort; with the 
reciprocal pronoun; as, to exert one's ſelf, is ta ufe one's utm'ft endea- 


 VOUr. 


ExE'RT10N, Lat. the act of exerting, operation, production. 

Exe'sion [exeſus, Lat.] the act of eating through. Brown uſes it. 

ExxsrvuA“TIOx [exgffuo, Lat.] the ſtate of boiling, ebullition. 

E'xeTER, the capital city of Devonſhire, fituated on the river Ex, 
ten miles north of the Britiſh Channel, and 172 miles from London. 
It is the ſee of a biſhop, ſends two members to parliament, and gives 
title of earl to a branch of the noble family of Cecil, See Plate IX. 
Fig. 22. e 

o Exyo'LIaTE, verb neut. [¶exfolier, Fr. of ex, and ſolium, Lat. a 
leaf; a chirurgical term] to ſcale, as ſplinters of a broken bone: or 


when a carious bone, by the aſſiſtance of the /aund parts and vis vitæ, 
throws off what is decay'd. | 


ExroL1a'T10N, Lat. [in furgery] a riſing up in leaves and ſplinters, 
as a broken bone does. | 

ExFO'LIATIVE, adj. [of efoliate] that which has the power of pro- 
curing exfoliation. „ | 

ExFOL1AaTIVE Trepan, one proper to ſcrape, and at the ſame time 
to pierce a bone, and fo to exfoliate or raiſe ſeveral leaves or flakes 
one from another. 

EXFREDIARE [in old law] to break the peace, to commit open 
violence. | ; 

Ex GRAvi QUERELA, a Writ which lies for one who is kept from 
the potleſſion of his lands or tenements by the deviſor's heir, which 
were deviſed to him by wall. | | 

Exaa'LABLE, adj. [of exhale] that which may be exhaled or eva- 

rated. 
8 A'LANT, adj. [exhalans, Lat.] ſending out an exhalation. 

ExHata'TION [exbalaiſon, Fr. eſalaxione, It. eſalaciin, Sp. of exha- 
latio, Lat.] 1. The act of exhaling, emiſſion. 2. The ſtate of eva- 

rating, evaporation. 3. A fume or vapour, which is raiſed up 
— the ſurface of the earth, either by the heat of the ſun, or ſubter - 
raneous fire, of which meteors, as miſts, fogs, rain, ſnow, hail, &c. 
are produced. | | 

ExnALATIo [with chemiſts) an operation, by means of which 
the more airy, volatile parts of _ are raiſed and diſperſed by heat. 

Ex4ALAT10N [in phyſie] a ſubtil, ſpirituous air, which breathes 
out of the bodies of animals. | 

To Exna'Ls, verb neut. [exbaler, Fr. cſalare, It. eſalar, Sp. exha- 


lare, Lat.] to breathe or ſteam out. 


To ExHALE, verb af. 1. To ſend forth a fume, ſteam or vapour. 
The vapour had been exbaled. Temple. 2. To draw out. | 
T thy preſence that exha/es this blood | 
From cold and empty veins * no blood dwells. Shakeſpeare. 


5 Exu A' L- 
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ExaxLEemexT [of exhale] matter exhaled, vapour. Brown Uſes 
it, | 
To Exnav'sr [exbauſtum, ſap of exhaurio, Lat.] 1. To draw quite 


out till nothing is left. They exhaufled not all its treaſures. Locke. 
2. To drain, to deprive by draining. Their means are leſs 


exbauſted. Bacon. 3. To waſte, ſpend or conſume. 


Exnav'sreD Receiver [in chymiſtry] a glaſs or other veſſel ap lied 


on the plate of the air-pump, and the air extracted out of the lame, 
by the working of the engine. 


Ex A uꝰsr i [of exhauſt] the act of drawing out or draining. 

Exa4av'sT10Ns [in mathematics] a way of proving the equality of 
two magnitudes by a reductio ad abſurdum ; ſewing that if one be 
— 
diction. ; | 

Exrau'sTLEss, adj. [of exhauſt] not to be emptied, inexhauſti- 
ble. | ; | 

Exnz'REs1S, Lat. [$524 tig, of t e, Gr. to take out] a chirur- 
gical operation, whereby fmething foreign, uſeleſs, and even perni- 
cious, is taken from a human body. BEES 

Exne'Bunvus, Lat. [eg, Gr.] a kind of white ſtone, with 
which goldſmiths poliſh gold. | | 

Exne Num, EXE NNIUu [in old Latin records] a new year's gift, 
a preſent, a token. ap 

To EXE REDATE, verb act. [exbereder, Fr. exbæredo, Lat. ] to diſ- 
inherit, to ſet aſide the right heir. 

ExnEREDA“TIOx [in civil law] a father's excluding a ſon from in- 
heriting his eſtate. : | 

To Exni' BI, verb act. [exhiber, Fr. efibire, It. exhiber, Sp. of ex- 
hibeo, Lat.] 1. To produce, to ſhew, to preſent or offer to view or 
uſe, to propoſe in a formal or public manner. To exhibit a charge of 
high treaſon. Clarendon. 2. To ſhow, to diſplay. Exhibiting a 
miſerable example. Pope. | 8 ; 

To Exnisir [in law] is when a deed, acquittance, or other 
writing, is in a chancery ſuit exhibited to be proved by witneſs, and 
the examiner writes on the back, that it was ſhewed to ſuch an one at 
the time of his examination. 


Exn1'B1TER [of exhibit] he that exhibits or offers any thing as a 


petition or charge publickly. Shakeſpeare uſes it. | 

Exa1B1'T10N, Fr. [effb:2ione, It. of exhibitio, Lat.] 1. The act of 
producing or ſhewing of titles, authorities, and other proots of a mat- 
ter in conteſt; diſplay, ſetting forth. Exhibition of mathematic de- 
monſtrations. Grew. 2. Allowance, penſion. A penſion or exhi- 
bition out of his coffers. Bacon. | | 

Exnisr'T10Nns [in the univerſities] the ſettlements of benefactors 
for the maintenance of ſcholars at the univerſity, not depending upon 


the foundation, | 


Exni'BITIVE, adj. [of exhibit] diſplaying, repreſentative. Nor- 


is uſes it. 


To Ex LEERATE, verb act. [exhilero, Lat.] to cheer up, to make 
merry, to delight, to enliven. | 

ExHILERA'TiON [of exbilerate] 1. A cheering up or making mer- 
ry. 2. The ſtate of being enlivened. Eæhileration hath ſome affinity 
with joy. Bacon. | 

To Exno'rT [exhorter, Fr. exhortar, Sp. eſortare, It. of exhortor, 
Lat.] to encourage, to encite or ſtir up to any good action. 


ExHyorTA'TION, Fr. [ejortazione, It. exortacion, Sp. of exhortatio, | 


Lat.] 1. An encouragement by words or incitement to good. 2. 
The form of words by which one is exhorted. I'll end my exhorta- 
tien after dinner. Shakeſpeare. | 

ExnoRTaA'Tive, or ExHORTA“TORY [e/ortativo, It. of exhortati- 
us, Lat.] ſerving to exhort, encouraging to good. | 
FExnORKTER [of ehrt]! one who exhorts or encourages by 
words. | 


Exuuua“Tiox, the act of digging up a body interred in holy 


ground, eſpecially by the authority of the judge. 
To Ex1'ccaTE, verb act. [exicco, Lat.] to dry up. 5 
Exrcca rio [of exiccate] The act of drying up, the ſtate of being 
dried up. Drought and exiccation of the earth. Bentley. 
Ex1rccaTive, adj. [of exiccate] having a dry quality. 


E'x1GENCE, E'XIGENCY, or ExiGenT [exigence, Fr. efigenza, It. 


exigencia, Sp.] 1. Need, want, demand, occaſion; that which a 
thing requires, or is ſuitable thereto. Exigencies of our ſtation. Ro- 
gers. 2. Preſſing neceſſity, ſudden occaſion. 
Nou in ſuch exigencies not to need! 
Upon my word you mult be rich indeed. Pope. 
3. A pinch or ſtrait; an occaſion that requires immediate help. 
E'x1GExT. 1. A writ lying where the defendant in a perſonal ac- 
tion cannot be found, nor any thing of his within the county whereby 
to be attached or diſtrained ; it is directed to the ſheriff to call the 
arty five county days ſucceſſively, to appear under pain of outlawry ; 


if he appear not, he is ſaid to be guinguies exaus, and is outlawed. . 


Shakeſpeare uſes for any extremity. Hanmer, 2. The ſame writ 
alſo lies in an indictment of felony, where the party indicted cannot 
be found. 3. End. Wax dim, as drawing to their exigent. Shake- 

eare. - 
/ E'XIGENTER, Or EXIGE'NDARY, an officer of the court of common 
pleas, who makes out exigents and proclamations in all actions in 
which proceſs of outlawry lies. 5 

Exi “uo N̊ ESS, or ExicuvuTy [exiguitas, Lat.] littleneſs, ſmall- 
neſs, ſlenderneſs. Boy le uſes it. 

Ex1i'Guous [exiguus, Lat.] little, ſmall, lender. 

E'x11.8, adj. [exilis, La! fine, thin, ſlender ; not powerful. Not 
in uſe but in philoſophical writings: 0 

Ex“LE, ſubſt. [exiltr, Fr. eſule, It. of exul, ne? a perſon ſent into 
ſome place far diſtant from his native country, under a penalty not to 
return for a term of years, or life, c. | 

ExiLE, ſulft. [exil, Fr. efilio, It. of exilium, Lat.] baniſhment, 
ſtate of being baniſhed from one's country. This word ſeems an- 
ciently to have had the accent indifferently on either ſyllable : now it 
is uniformly on the firſt. 

To E'xit.s, verb act. [rxiler, Fr. efiliare, It. of. exulo, Lat. this had 


formerly the accent on the latt ſyllable, now generally on the firit ; 


tho* Dryden has uſed both] to ſend into baniſhment, to tranſport, to 
drive from one's country. ; | 


either greater or leſs than the other, there will ariſe a contra- 


manner of his BEING; not like ours, and all other 4: 


there is a paſlage out. Its ordinary exits, wells and the outlet, of 


commonly called Pollutio nocturna, when the ſemen flows involuntarily 


EX G 
Ex1'LEMENT [of exile] baniſhment. Wotton uſes it 
ExILLTIo [exilitio, Lat.] the act of ſpringing or ruſhine 
denly. Brown ufesit. s out ka 
X1'LLEs, a ſtrong fortreſs on the frontiers of Dannk: | 
mont, about 10 wile weſt of Suſa, and 25 os T and Pie. 
ExrLity [exilitas, Lat.] ſlenderneſs, ſmallneſs. Bicks Wt 
Ex1.rum [old law] a waſte or deſtruction of lands, houf ala it 
Sc. alſo a prejutice done to an eſtate, by altering the 8 Woods, 
tenure of it, either by ejecting, advancing, Sc. "200 or 
Ex1'mious [efmio, It. of eximius, Lat.] choice, rare 
Exi x io sx Ess, or Ext mITY [eximietas, Lat.] excellen 
nels, c. excellentneſs. | 
Exinani'Tion [exinanitio, Lat.] privation, loſs. 
Exi'schius [e S ., Gr.] a term uſed by ſurgeons 
chium or thigh bone is disjointed. Its eTYMoLoGy exy}; 
"Tor of TH out oy and 8 the bone fene the 
O E:Xx18'T [| exi/ter ir, exiſtere . - er 7 | 
be or have a 1 eats 1 85 1 lu 
Ex1'sTENCE, TT [exiftence, Fr, eftenza, It 
of exi/lentia, low Lat.] being, as the exiflence of a God 
of a God; and the made or manner of his exiftexce, 


famous, 
cy, Notable. 


» When the il 


exiſtincia,$ 
2 15 the nun 


| | rived bei 
dependent upon will and PowER; but invePENDEyT and 75 


RIVED; or what exiſts by ABSOLUTE NECESSITY aeuithin ; 
ſuperior to all production and car/ality whatſoever, See F 15 ws 
we earn and SELF-EXISTENCE, 22 
xIST ENT, adj. [of i] in being, poſſeſſed of exiſte 
non adj. [of ei] capable of exiſting. TT 
XISTIMA” TION. 1. The act of thinking or judgi 
2. Eſteem. ETOP 
 E'xiT (exitus, Lat.] 1. A departure, act of quitting the t 
life. Mae a figure at their exit. 9207. 5 A ne — 
the time of the going of an actor off the ſtage. z. Paſſage out of 
any place. An eaſy entrance or exit. Glanville. 4. Way by which 


an Opinion, 


rivers. Woodward. 
P To make his ExiT. 1. To gb off the ſtage as an actor. 2, To 
WW. 
Ex1'TIaBLE, or Ex1'Tial, adj. [exitiabilis, Lat. | 
ſtructive, mortal. Fx tial fevers. ee I 
Ex1T1o'se, or Ex“ Tious, adj. [exiriofus, Lat.] miſchievous, din. 
gerous, deſtructive. | | FE 
ExiTus, Lat. [in law] iſſues, or the yearly rents of lands or tene. 
ments. 5 | 
Ex MERO MOTU [?. e. of my own proper motion} words of fun 
uſed in a charter, intimating, that what. the prince granted is of his 
own will and motion, and not by ſolicitation. | 
Exo'dium [«&e9o, Gr.] 1. An interlude or farce at the end of: 
tragedy. 2. A ſong ſung at the conclufion of a meal. 
x0ÞUs, or E'xoby | :£49®+, of e and o., Gr. a way] a goin 
or departing out; the title of the ſecond of the five books of Moſe, 
ſo called, becauſe it deſcribes the journey of the Ifraclites from Egypt. 
The time of the Jewiſh exody. Hale. | | 
Exo'piary [in the Roman tragedy] a droll or mime, who - 
peared on the ſtage when the tragedy was ended, and performed the 
exodium. | | 
Ex oee1'cto [from office or duty, officiouſly] uſed of an oath 
whereby one who was ſuppoſed to be an offender, was forced to con- 
feſs, accuſe, or clear himſelf of any criminal matter. | 
ExoLEg'TE, adj. [exoletus, Lat.] 1. Faded, or withered ; as floyers 
Sc. 2. Grown out of uſe, obſolete. 
To Exo LVR, verb act. [exolvo, Lat] 1. To unbind. 2. Topy 
clear of, | 
_ Exo*mupnaLlos, Lat. [:Zoudax®-, of i£ and wares, Gr.] 1. 4 
protuberance of the navel. 2. A dropſy or rupture in the navel. 
L - [e£opuenoynor;, Gr.] confeſſion in an ecclefiaftica 
enſe. | | 
Exo'ncnoma [of 18, out, and oy, Gr. a ſwelling} any lay: 
prominent tumour. = 
To Exo'NERATE, verb ad. [exonero, Lat.] to unburthen, to ut 
load, to eaſe, to diſcharge from any incumbrance. Ray uſes it. 
Exo#ERA'TION i exonerate] the act of diſburthening or diſchary: 
ing. Repletion and exoneration. Grew, 1 
ExoxERATIO“xE Sehe, a writ which lay for the ward or heir d 
the king's tenant under age, to be diſburthened of all ſuit, &c. to tis 
county, hundred, leet, or court-baron, &c. during the time of Is 
wardſhip. | SY 
Ex0NE1'ROSIS [eZovnipwors, Of Ff “νο, Gr.] a ſpecies of gonorrbes, 


in ſleep. 
ExornrnALuIA [:fo0Janun, Gr. ] a protuberance of the eye di 
of its natural poſition. | | : 
Exo'yTaBLE, adj. [exoptabilis, Lat.] deſirable, to be ſought vit 
eagerneſs. 

XOPTA'T1ON, Lat. an earneſt wiſhing, 
Exo'eTATED [exoptatus, Lat.] wiſhed for, earneſtly deſired. 
ExoRABLE, Fr. and Sp. [eſorabile, It of exorabilis, Lat.] that 

may be prevailed upon by reaſon, prayers, or entreaties. 
E'xoRaBLENEss, eaſineſs to be entreated. Ts 
Exo'rBiTANCE, or Exo BRITA NY [eſorbitanza, It. exorbitant, 
Sp. exorbitantia, Lat. of ex and orbita,, Lat. a path] 1. The att 0 
going out of the track preſcribed. Exorbitancies of the wo 
2. A thing done out of meaſure, ſquare, or rule, an irregularity, | 
enormity. To commit ſuch exorbitancies as could not end but in 
diſſolution of the government. S«wift. 3. Boundleſs depravity. 
They riot till 7 
Unbounded in exorbitance of ill. Garth. * 

Exo KRIT ANT, adj. Fr. [eſorbitante, It. exorbitünte, Sp. cæo- = 
Lat.] 1. Going out of the preſcribed track. Exorbitant 3 
of the waters. Woodward. 2. Irregular, not comprehende "_ 
ſettled rule. Inured with cauſes exorbitant. Hooker. 3: * 


caravagant, immoderate. Impoſitionis ſo very exorbitant. Addi- 


fort , TE, verb neut. [of eX and orbita, Lat.] To go out 
2 — to deviate. Bentley uſes it. 
of mT oRCISE [exorciſer, Fr. iſorcixxare, It. exorcizar, Sp. exor- 
1 T0 1 bop, Gr.] 1. To caſt out evil ſpirits by certain forms 
22 ation. 2. To adjure by ſome holy name. 3. To purify 
4 be influence of malignant ſpirits by religious ceremonies. 
25 Bleſs their halls, | 3 
And exorci/e the beds, and croſs the walls. Dryden. ry 
F'xonc1sER [of exerciſe] one who exorciſes, or praftiſes to drive 
i] ſpirits. 
wy oy 2. Fr. eforciſmo, It. exorciſmo, Sp. exorciſmus, 
_— owe, Gr.] a laying or * out ſpirits; prayers or ad- 
_ 6 f herewith to exorciſe, i. e. to drive out devils from perſons 
W to purify unclean creatures, or preſerve from danger. De- 
vout prayers or exoreſ (MS. Harvey. | | | 
E'x0RCIST [exorcifte, Fr . exorcifia, It. Sp. and Lat. of eFogrc ue, 
Gr.) 1. One who by adjurations and prayers caſts out evil ſpirits. 
2. An enchanter, a conjurer. Improper. | 
Thou like an exhorcift hath conjur'd up | 
My mortified ſpirit. Shakeſpeare. a 1 
Fro nblun, Lat. [exorde, Fr. eſordio, It. exordio, Sp.] a beginning, 
a formal preface or preamble. Long prefaces and exordiums. Addi- 


er RODE [with rhetoricians] a ſpeech by which the orator pre- 
the minds of the auditors for what is to follow. 
Fxorna'TION, Lat. the act of adorning, ornament, embelliſhment, 
Curious exornations. Hooker. 85 | | | 
Fxo'arive [exortivas, Lat.] pertaining to the riſing of the ſun, or 


of — lexaſatus, Lat.] having the bones pulled out, deprived 
* dene | | 

of 3 Lat. the act of boning or taking out the bones, 

l Exo'ssEoOus, adj. [of ex, and a, Lat. bones] wanting bones, be- 
af ing boneleſs. Brown uſes it. | 5 

7 ExosTo's1s [e£opwa, of TA and orte, Gr. a bone] the bunching or 
0 


{yelling of a bone out of its natural place, occaſioned by the ſettling 
of a corrupt humour in its proper ſubſtance. One ſymptom that ac- 
companies the Racniris is an eff, or ſwelling of the bones; 
but avithout pain. Diſtinguiſn this from an exoftoſrs, which comes 
from an INFLAMMAT1ON of the perioſteum, whether external or inter- 
tal, | | 

Eror ERIC AL, the contrary of acroamatical, which ſee. br 

BxoTe'rics [cforcpizar, Gr.] the lectures of Ariſtotle upon rhetoric, 
which any one had the liberty to hear. | 
Exo TIC ALN ESS [of exotical] outlandiſhneſs. | 

Exo'Ticus, Lat. [of g, Gr. outward ; with botaniſts]: which 
grows originally foreign. | 


ö Exo“ TIcAL, or Exo TI c, adj. [exoticus, Lat.] brought out of ano- 
on ther country, not domeſtic. Exotic plants. Evelyn. | 
ole, Exo ric, ſubt. [exotice, Lat.] a foreign plant. Plants unknown 
My to Italy; and ſuch as the gardeners call exotics. Addiſon. 

To Exea'xD [expando, Lat.] 1. To lay open as a net or ſheet, 
43 2. To ſtretch out, to open wide every way, to diffuſe. Expands its 


fibres. Arbut hnot. 


without inequalities. | 
Yon lofty grove's delicious bow'rs to gain, 
You croſs th' Ex ANNE of this enamell'd plain. b 
The TaBLE of Cebes, &c. 
Exea'xseD fin heraldry] diſplayed or ſet out. | 
Expansim1'LiTy [of expan/ible] poſſibility of being ſpread into a 
wider ſurface. 


ſpread wide and diſplayed. 5 
ExrxNsLE [of expanſus, of expando, Lat.] of or pertaining to ex- 


panſion h 
Exra'vSIVE, adj. [of expand] having the power to ſpread into a 


to u vider ſpace. The elaſtic or æpanſive faculty of the air. Ray. 


(thay Playing, opening, or ſpreading abroad. The eaſy expanſion of the 
. ning of a bird. Grew. 2. The ſtate of being expanded. The con- 
heir df R nſation and expanſion of any portion of the air. Bentley. 3. Extent, 
' tothe Pace to which any thing is extended. Beyond the utmoſt expan/icr of 
; of hi Matter, Locle. 4. Pure ſpace, as diſtinct from extenſion of ſolid mat- 
ter. Diltance or ſpace I call expar/on, to diſtinguiſh it from extenſion, 
vorh. ** expreſſes this diſtance only as it is in the ſolid parts of matter. 
lunar | Exra'xs10N [in a metaphyſical ſenſe] the idea we frame in our 
minds of laſtin 


exe o g diſtance, whole parts exiſt together. 
| XPANSION [in phyſic] is the dilating, ſpreading or ſtretching out 


ght with 


0 


on; or from an internal cauſe, as elaſticity. 


x PARTE, Lat. 7, e. partly, or of one part, as a commiſſion ex 
parte in chancery. 


05 that — PARTE Talis, a writ which lies for a bailiff or receiver, who 
ag auditors aſſigned to take his account, cannot obtain a reaſona- 
e allowance. 
Os. 0 Expa'Tiary þ a7 . 
bitanciay 88 TE, verb act. [ expatior, Lat.] 1. To enlarge upon a 
bs 2d of _ 1 ſpeaking. 2. To range at large, to rove without any pre- 
tongue. To ge Wide enough for her votaries to expatiate in. Addiſon. 
larity; 2. impro PA TIATE, werb neut. to let looſe, to allow to _ Very 
at in he 2 ber. An ample ſield of matter wherein to expatiate itlelf. Dry- 
Vit. Expa'T1aTING [ expati | i | N 
in g xpatians, Lat.] running abroad, launching out 
* 18 ſpreading far and wok : Fi 
xorbitan" zan CT, verb ad. [ aſpettare, It. expecto, Lat.] 1. To have a 
mmol Dag Ppretenfion of either good or ill. 2. To wait or attend the 
nded in ! * becking there the queen. Dryden. 
Excelivs had fool, de verb neuf. to wait, to ſtay. Elihu had expected till Job 
exe poken. Job. 


— FCranLy { expetabilis, Lat.] to be looked for, to be hoped or 
Exp; STANCE, or Exps'CTANCY [of expe] 1. The act or ſtate of 


phlegm out of the ſtomach. 
forth phlegm. 


Exea'nse [expanſum, Lat.] the firmament, a body widely extended 


Exea'ns1BLE [of expanſus; Lat.] capable of being expanded, 


Exea'xS1oN {expan/um, ſup. of expands, Lat.] 1. The act of diſ- 


intentions. Bending their expedition tow'rd Philippi. Shakeſpeare. 


4 body; whether from any external cauſe, as the cauſe of rare- 


EXP 


expecting, expectation. This bleſſed -xpefance muſt be my theme. Boy, 
2. Something expected. There is expe&ance here from both the ſides, 
Shakeſpeare, 43. Hope, that of which the expectation is accompanied 
with pleaſure, 'Th' expe#ancy and roſe of the fair ſtate. Shakeſpeare. 

ExPe'cTanT, Fr. adj, [of expefani, Lat.] expecting or looking 
for. The expefant heir. Swift. 

ExPecranT Fee [in common 129 land given to a man, and to the 
heirs of his body, the remainder to him and his heirs, in which caſe 
there is a fee. ſimple expectant after the fee-tail. | 
| Exee'craxT, ſubſe. [of expe] one who waits in expeQatidh of ahy 
thing. Gentlemen who had employments, or were expe&ants. Swift. 

ExeecTa'T1ON, Fr. [aſpettazione, It. expectaciòn, Sp. of expectation, 
Lat.] 1. The act of expecting, looking or longing 7.2 Within the 
note of expe#ation. Shakeſpeare. 2. The ſtate of expecting, hope or fear 
of things to come. Serious eæpectation of that day. Rogers. 3. Proſpect 
of any thing good to come. My expe&ation is from him. Pſalms. 4. 
The object of happy expeRation ; the Meſſiah expected. 

Our great expefation ſhonld be called 
The ſeed of woman. Milton. | | 
5: A ſtate in which ſomething excellent is expected from us. Of (6 


rare not only eæpectation but proof. Sidney. 


 Expe'cTaTiVE, as gratiæ capectalivæ, are certain bulls frequently 
arg by popes or kings for tuture benefices, before they become 
void. | | | 
ExPpe'cTER [of exp?#] 1. One who has hopes of ſomething. Theſe 
are not great expecers under your adminiſtration, 2. One who 
waits for another, The expe&#ers of our Trojan part. Shakeſpeare. 
To Expg'cToraTE, werb af. [expectoro, Lat.] to diſcharge or ſpit 
ExPEcTORA'T10N [of expeforate] 1. The act of raiſing and ſpitting 
2. That diſcharge which is made. | 
ExpECToORA'TIVE, adj. {of expedtorate] having the quality of pro- 
moting expeRoration. | | | 
EXPECTORKATIVE, h, any thing that cauſes expeQoration. 
_ ExPE'DIENCE, or ExrEHDIE NY [hom expedient) 1. Fitneſs, ne- 
ceſſarineſs to be done, propriety. Ihe high expedrency and great uſe 
of ſuch practices. South, 2. It is nſed in Shakeipeare for expedition, 
adventure, or attempt. | | 
Our council did decree 5 
In forwarding this dear expedience. Shakeſpeare. 
3. It is alſo uſed in Shakeſpeare for expedition, haſte, diſpatch. 
J ſhall break | 
The cauſe of our exp-dience to the queen, 
And pet her leave to part. Shaksſteare, 
 Exeeg'pient, Fr. adj, [| ſpediente, It. and Sp. of expediens, expolit, 
Lat.] 1. Needful or fit to be done, proper, convenient. 2. In Shake- 
ſpeare, quick, expeditious. His marches are expedient to this 
town. | | | 
ExpeDienT, Fr. ſub/t. | ſpediente, It.] 1. A method, way, of 
means to an end. He would never have invited us to the one, but as 
an expedient to the other Decay of Piety. 2. A ſhift, means to an 
end which are contrived in an exigency. He flies to a new ex/edient to 
ſolve the matter. Woogrward. | | 
ExXPEDIENTLY, adv. [of expedient] 1. Fily, conveniently. 2. 
In Shakeſpeare, haſtily, quickly. Do this expediently, and turn him 


going. 8 hakeſpenre, 


ExPE'olENTNEss [of expedient] fitneſs, convenientneſs. | 

ExyEDiTa'TioN [in foreſt law] the cutting out the ball of a dog's 
fore-feet, tor the preſervation of the game. | 

To ExrEDITE, verb ad. [expedier, Fr. ſpedire, It. of expeditum, ſup, 


of expedio, Lat.] 1. To diſpatch or rid, to do a thing quickly. Ex- 


peaite the converſion of the papiſts. 
from impediment. 
A broad way now is pav'd _ 
To expedite your glorious march. Milton. 
3. To diſpatch, to iſſue from a public office. Charters be expedite, 
Bacon. 

E'xPEDITE, adv. | /pedito, It. of expeditus, Lat.) 1. Ready, being 
in readineſs, eaſy, clear from encumbrances. The way plain and. 
expedite enough. Hooker, 2. Haſty, ſoon performed, quick, £xpe- 
dite execution. Sandys. 3. Active, agile, nimble. The more nim- 
ble and expedite it will be in its operations. Tillotſon. 4. It ſeems to 
be uſed by Bacon for light armed in the Latin ſenſe. With expedite 
forces. Bacon. „ a 

ExPED1'TELY, a. [of expedite] with quickneſs, haſte and readi- 
neſs. Grew. | 7 SED 

ExPeD1'T10N, Fr. [/pedizione, It. e/pedicion, Sp. of expeditio, Lat.] 
1. Diſpatch, or quickneſs in diſpatch of buſineſs, activity. Quick 
and ſpeedy expedition. Hooker, 2. A march or voyage with martial 


Savift. 2. To facilitate, to fiee 


ExPeD1'TIONARY | /þedizzortere, It. in the pope's court] an officer 


who takes eare of diſpatches. 


Exeepi'T1IOus {expeditif, Fr. ſpeditivo, It. expeditus, Lat.] quick, 
nimble, making diſpatch. + 

Exegvr'TIOUSLY, adv. [of expeditious] quickly, nimbly. 

ExpeD1'T10USNEss [of expeditio, Lat.] quickneſs of diſpatch. ; 

To ExPt'L, verb a&. [ e/pellere, It. efpelitr, Sp. expella, Lat.] t. 
To drive or chace forth, to thruſt or turn out, to eje& by the natural 
paſſages. Other parts of the body are moved to expel by conſent. Ba. 
con. 2. To baniſh, to drive from the place of abode. Expe/Pd and 
exil'd left the Trojan ſhore. Dryden. 

ExPpE'LLER [of expel] one that expels or drives away. 

To Exez'xD, verb a@. [ /pendere, It. expendo, Lat.] to ſpend or lay 
out money. l + 

Exez'NpiToR, a ſteward or officer who looks after the repairs of 
the banks of Romney-marſh. Lat? 5 FOR 

Expt'nss. [e/ſpanſa, Sp. expanſa, Lat.] cot, charges. ; 

ExrE 'Ns1s 22 2 Lat. a writ directed to the ſheriff for 
levying the allowance for knights in partiament. | 

x hg Militum non OE oe a writ forbidding the ſheriff 
from levying any allowance for knights of the thire, upon thoſe who 


hold in ancient demeſne. „ 
Exrz'vsEF UL, adj, [of expenſe and Full] coltly, chargeably. Wot- 
| Exrz'xsz- 


ton uſes it. 
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ExyrxskLEss, adj. [of expenſe] bearing no expenſe. Fragal and 
expenſeleſs means. Milton. 

ExrENsIVE, adj. [of expenſe] 1. Cauſing expence, chargeable, 
coſtly ; as, an expenſive table. 2. Given to expence, luxurious, extra- 


vagant. Idle and expenſive men. Temple. 3. Liberal, generous, di- 


ſtributive. An active, expenſive, indefatigable goodneſs. Spratt. 
Exe NS1VELY, adv. [of expenſive] with great expence or coſt. 
Exez'x51veness [of expenſive] 1. Coſtlineſs. 2. Freeneſs in ſpend- 
ing, extravagance. Arbuthnot. 
XPERGEFA'CT1ON, Lat. an awaking out of ſleep. vie 
ExPe'RIENCE [experience, Fr. eſperienxa, It. eſperitncia, Sp. of ex- 
| perientia, Lat.] 1. Long proof, practice or trial upon fight or obſer- 


vation. Hereof experience hath inform'd reaſon. Raleigh, 2. Know- ' 


ledge or ſkill gotten by uſe or practice, without a teacher. 
Mark what I adviſe, - 
Whom age and long experience render wiſe, Pope. 
A is the miſtreſs ok fools, 
Lat. Experientia flultorum magiſira. Wiſe men learn by other 
mens miſhaps, fools by their own : like Ep. Os «ez xaxo ext 10171 : 
or, as How choſe to expreſs it; fixe de Te mwi@ . The 
Ger. ſay as we; Erfahrung lehret die narren, Spa] 
ExPERIENCE has been repreſented in ſculpture and painting by an 
elderly woman in a garment of gold ; in her right hand a geometrical 
| ſquare, and in her left a ſcroul with the words rerum magiſira (the mi- 
ſtreſs of things.) At her feet a touch-ſtone, and a vaſe, out of which 
proceeded flames. 2 | 3 
To Exr'xIENcE, verb act. [experior, Lat.] 1. To try, to practiſe. 
2. To know by practice. x 
ExPE'RiENCED, part. pafſ. {expertus, Lat.] 1. Made ſkilful by ex- 
perience, verſed in, ſkilled. Learn them from ſuch as are uſed to that 
ſort of things, and are experienced in them. Locke. 2. Wiſe by long 
practice. Experienc'd Neſtor. Pope. . 
ExPE'RIENCER {of experience] one who makes trials, one who practiſes 
experiments. Digby. | : 
 Exex'rimenT [eſperiments, It. of experimentum, Lat.] eſſay, trial, 
proof of any thing; a trial of the effect or reſult of certain applications 
and motions of natural bodies, in order to diſcover ſomething of the 
laws and natures thereof. When we are ſearching out the nature or 
properties of any being by various methods of trial, this ſort of obſer- 
vation is called experiment. Watts. | "EI 
IO Exee'riwenT, verb af. [experimenter, Fr.eſperimentare, It.] to 
ſearch out by experiment, to try. Ray. | 5 
ExPERIME'NTAL, a7. Fr. [eſperi mentale, It.] 1. Pertaining to ex- 
periment. 2. Grounded upon experiment, formed by obſervation. 
Experimental teſtimony. Brown. 3. Known by trial. An experzmen- 
tal exception. Newton. | 
EXPERIMENTALLY, adv. [of experimental] by experience or obſer- 
vation, by trial. | 1 
ExPe'RIMENTER [of experiment] one who makes experiments. 
ExPERIME'NTUM Crucis [a metaphor taken from the ſetting of 
croſles where divers ways meet, to direct travellers in their right courſe] 
ſuch an experiment as leads men to the true knowledge of the thing 
they enquire after. 


ExPE'RT, adj. Fr. [ Herto, It. experto, Sp. of expertus, Lat.] 1. 


Skilful, intelligent in bulineſs, that has much experience and practice. 
Expert officers. Shakeſpeare. 2. Ready, dextrous. Expert in mode and 
figure. Lecte. 3. Skilſul by practice or experience. I his ſenſe is rare. 
Expert men can execute and judge of particulars. Bacon. It is uſed by 


Pope, with of before the object, but generally with i. Expert of 


arms, Pope. e 
ExXPE'RTLY, adv. [of expert] ſkilfully, readily. : | 
ExPE'RTNESS [of expert] readineſs, {kiltulnels, dexterity. Eæpert- 

7::/; and valour of the ſoldiers. Kno/les. 

EXPE'TIBLE, adj. [experibilis, Lat.] defirable, worth ſeeking after. 

FxeETiBLENESsS | of expetible] deſirableneſs. os | 

ExpTABUr, adj. [expiabilis, Lat.] capable of expiation, that may 
be atoned for; | 
Jo E'xpiart, werb af, [expier, Fr. eſtiare, It. expiar, Sp. expia- 
tum, ſup. of eie, Lat.] 1. To atone, to make ſatisfaction for. To 
expiatc their crimes. Bacon. 2. To avert the threats of prodigies. 

Exria'T1ON, Fr. [e/piazione, It. of expiatio, Lat.] 1. The act of 
expiating or atoning for a crime. 
means of expiation. Such an expiation and atonement as Chriſtianity 
has revealed. Hadiſon. 3. Practices by which the threats of prodigies 
were averted. Upon the birth of ſuch monſters, the Grecians and Ro- 
mans did uſe diverle ſorts of expiations. Hayward. 

ExrP1iaTo'kiness [of expiatory] expiating quality. 

F'xpIaTORY, adj. [expiatorius, Lat.] that makes an atonement. 

ExPILATION [expilatio, Lat.] robbery, the act of committing 
walte upon land. | | 


ExeiLaT10Nn [in the civil law] the act of withdrawing or diverting | 
any thing belonging to an inheritance, before any body had declared 


himſelf heir thereof. | | 
Exeika'T1ON, Fr. [ ſpirazione, It. of expiratio, Lat.] 1. The act of 
expiring or breathing out air. 2. 'The giving up the ghoſt, the laſt e- 
million of breath, death. We have heard him breathe the groan of expira- 
tion. Rambler. 3. Evaporation, act of fuming out. 4. Vapour, the mat- 
ter expired, Cold is an expiration from the earth. Bacon. 5. The 
end of an appointed time. The expiration of the treaty. Clarendon. 
6. The ceſlation of any thing to which life is figuratively aſcribed, 
To ſatisfy ourſelves of its expiration, we THIS the room, and in 
vain endeavour'd to diſcover any ſpark of fire, Boyle, 
 ExeiRaT1ON [in a medicinal Kale] is an alternate contraction of 
the cheſt, Whereby the air, together with fuliginous vapours, are ex- 
pell'd or driven out by the wind- pipe. Bacon. 
To ExP1RE, verb adt. [cxpirer, Fr. /pirare, It. efpirar, Sp. of expiro, 
Lat.] 1. To breathe out. 
Scorching fire, 
Which he from helliſh entrails did expire. Spenſer. 
2. To ſend out in exhalations. The fluid expired goes off in inſenſible 
parcels. Woodward. 3. o bring to an end, to conclude. 
When as time flying with wings ſwift, 
Expired had the term. Spenſper. 
To Expire, verb neut. 1. To die. The fair in all their pride ex- 


. 


to expand, to diſplay. They explicate the leaves. Blackmore, 


explainer, interpretation, 


clear, diſtinct, not merely implied. 


2. A ſatisfaction or atonement, the 


EXP 


ine. Pepe. 2. To make an emifion of the breath, Tbe ing 


expiring organ. Walton. 3. To periſh, to be deſtroyed. 
All thy praiſe is vain, 
Save what this verſe which never ſhall expire, 
Shall to thee purchaſe. Spenſer. 
4. To fly out with a blaſt. The linſtocks touch, the pond'ro 
expire. Dryden. 5. To breathe one's laſt, to give up the ghoſt, ball 
6. To be out or come to an end, as time does. 7. 10 4, m die 
the air in the act of breathing, as contradiſtinguiſhed from * oy out 
which ſignifies the act of raking it into the lungs. hiratie, 
To ExeLa'in [ ſpiegare, It. explicar, Sp. and Port. explang 
to - mov plain or clear by notes, to expound. La 
XPLA'INABLE, a. [of explain] capable of being in IPreted 
* be e 1 wy 
XPLAINER [of explain] an expoſitor or commentator, 
ExPLaNAa TION [of explain] the act of explaining or making . 
the interpretation or ſenſe given by a commentator. d Plain 
ExXPLA'NATORINESS 3 — explicative quality. 
ExPLA'NATORY, adj. [of explain] ſerving to explain or give l 
to, containing explanations. Zi 
E'xPLETIVE, ab. Fr. [expietivum, Lat.] that which fills 
place. | | Sox, 
E'xXPLET1VENESS [of expletive] expletive or fillin 


Piring ang 


a Bo 

E'XPLICABLE [e/p/icabile, It. explicabilis, Lat.] hs 47 "s 
plained. | | T 

E'xPLICABLENEsS [of explicable] capableneſs of bein 
plained. | 1 


To ExrLI ATE, verb af. [explico, Lat.] 1. To unfold, to lay ou 


2. To 


clear, to interpret, to explain. | 
EeLicaTE, z. ad}. explicit. More explicate, Watts, 
ExPLiCa'T10N, Fr. [eſplicazione, It. explicacibn, Sp. of explicati 
Lat.] 1. The act of untolding or opening out. 2. The at ofer 
plaining, an expoſition or interpretation. 3. The ſenſe given ba 


F'XPLICATIVE, adj. [of explicate] having a tendency to explain 
E'xPLICAaToOR, Lat. an expounder. RE 
ExeLicir, or ExpLi'cits, adj. [explicitus, Lat.] unfolded, plain, 
ExPLICITLY, adv. {of explicite] plainly, clearly, diſtinQly, w 
merely by implication. | | | 

ExpLi'ciTNess [of explicit] expreſſneſs, plainneſs, 

Ex PII CIA, Exele'Tia, or EXPLE'TA [in old records] the rentsg 

mean profits of an eſtate, in cuſtody or trult. 

To ExeLo'ps [of eh, Lat.] 1. To drive out diſgracefully with 
noiſe, as with clapping of the hands, &c. to hiſs out, to diſlike abb 
lutely and openly. 2. To drive out, to emit with noiſe and violence, 

The kindled powder did explode 
The maſly ball, and the braſs tube unload. Blackmore, 

ExyLo'per [of explode] one that hiſſes, or drives out any perſancr 
thing with noiſe and open ſcorn. 

ExPLoiT, Fr. [expletum, res expleta, Lat.] a great action or per 
formance, a ſucceisful attempt. 

To ExPLo'iT, verb ad. [trom the noun; exploiter, O. Fr.] to < 
ſome great action. Camden. 

To ExpLo'RaTE explorer, Fr. eſplorare, It. exploratum, ſup, of tr 
loro, Lat.] to view thoroughly, to ſearch out. Brown uſes it, 

_ ExpLora"Tion [of explorate] a ſpying, a diligent ſearching ou. 
ExPLORA'TOR, Lat. [eploratore, It.] a ſearcher, an examiner. 
ExPLORATORY, adj. [exploratorius, Lat.] pertaining to ſearching 

out diligently or eipying, examining. 

ExPLORATO'RIUM, a ſurgeon's inſtrument called a probe. 
To ExrrTo'xE, verb af. | explore, Lat.] to ſearch into, to examine 
by trial. The exploring experiments of the fire. Boyle. 

ExeLo'REMENT [of explore] ſearch, trial. Brown uſes it. 

ExpLo's10N, the action of a thing that drives another out df it 
place, that before it poſſeſs'd, and that with noiſe and violence. 
ExeLosion [with naturaliſts] 1. An action of the animal ſpints 
be ms the nerves are ſuddenly drawn together, when ſome particle 
of a different kind are mixed with the ſpirits, by which they are vy. 
lently expanded or ſpread forth, or driven into confuſion, like tix 
parts of fired gun-powder. 2. A violent expanſion of the parts of, 
gun-powder, or any fluid that occaſions a crackling ſound. = 
Exrro'siox [with chemiſts] that violent heat and bubbling up 
ariſing from the mixture of ſome contrary liquors, as that when ſpin 
of nitre and that of wine, oil of vitriol and oil of turpentine, Cc. an 
mingled together. | 
ExPLo'sivE, adj. 


ratio which 40 has to 5. Alſo a rank of numbers in arithmetot 
progreſſion, beginning from o, and placed over a rank of nome 
in geometrical progreſſion, are called indices or exponents : and pre 
is founded the reaſon and demonſtration of logarithms ; for add 
and ſubtraction of theſe exponents anſwers to multiplication an 
viſion in the geometrical numbers. Harris. 1 
Exeong'NT1aL [of exponens, Lat.] expounding, laying ope 
view. | a 
ExpoxzNTIAIL Calculus, is the method of differencing exponentl 
quantities, and of ſumming up the differentials of exponent 5 
ExroxkNTIAL Curves [with mathematicians] are ſuch -— 58 
partake both of the nature of the algebraic and tranſcenden unde 
They partake of the algebraic, becauſe they conſiſt of a finite l 
of terms, though thoſe terms themſelves are indeterminate, 4 
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EXP 
ire in ſome fort tranſcendental, becauſe they cannot be conſtructed 


algebraically : 1 
ed geometric irrationals by Sir Iſaac 


nſcendentals. | 

they are — Auantities [in mathematics] are ſuch quantities 

„ nents are indeterminate, variable or flowing, and are of 
whoſe 2 and orders; as, when the exponent is a ſimple indeter- 
adn — it is called an exponential of the firſt or loweſt de- 
minate 10 2 . exponent itſelf is an exponential of the firſt degree, 

9-4 t is called an exponential of the ſecond degree, and ſo on. 
then i * o'gT [exporto, wo to bear, carry or convey out of a 

* to ſend abroad over ſea, generally by way of traffic. 
3 /ubſt. {from the verb] commodity exported or carried 


32 [of export] The act of ſending or carrying com- 


1 rof export] a merchant, c. who ſends or carries goods 


into other countries; oppoſed to importer, who brings goods in. 


To ExrosE [expoſer, Fr. eſporre, It. exponer, Sp. expoſitum, ſup. of 


Equations [with mathematicians] are the ſame that 
ewton ; ſometimes 


4 Lat.] 1. To ſet or lay abroad in public view or examination. 
9 


their principles to the teſt, and are pleaſed to have them 
_ 3 2. To caſt out to hazard or chance. As, to ex- 
r child. 3. To render ridiculours, by lay ing open one's failings 
to others, to lay open to cenſure. Vou only expaſe the follies of men. 
Dryden. 4. To lay open, to make liable to. £xpoſe thyſelf to feel 
what wretches feel. Shakeſpeare.« 5. To put in the power of any 
thing. He would not to the ſeas expoſe his wife. Dryden. 6. Lo 
make bare, to lay open ſo as to be acted upon. 
While the- balmy weſtern ſpirit blows | | 
| Farth to the breath her boſom dares expoſe. Dryden. 
7. To put in danger. Expoſing himſelf, did ſometimes change the 
fortune of the day. Clarendon. 8. To cenſure, to treat with diſ- 
praiſe 3 a colloquial impropriety. A little wit is capable of expoſing 
2 beauty, and of aggravating a fault. Addiſon, OS 
Expos!'TION, Fr. [eſpoſixione, It. expoficion, Sp. of expoſitio, Lat.] 
1. The fituation in which any thing is placed with reſpect to the ſun 
or air. From ſprings with an eaſterly expoſition. Arbathnor, 2. [from 
expon, Lat. to ex pound] an explication, an expounding, an interpre- 
tation. Your expoſition of the holy text, | Shakeſpeare. 

BExeosr710N [in rhetoric] a figure, whereby the ſame thing is ex- 
plained, 1n different phraſes or expreſſions, in order to ſhew it more 
learly. 7 | 
x = RIA Lat. an expounder, an interpreter, an explainer. 
Copious expoſitors of places. ©: Lacks... ©: 

Ex rosr, Lat. [in law] a term uſed of a thing done after the 
time, 5 

To Exyo'srULATE, verb neut. Texpoſtulo, Lat.] to argue the caſe by 
way of complaint about an injury received, to debate without open 
rupture. The biſhop will expoſtulate. Swift. 

ExeosTULA'T1O0N [expoſtulatio, Lat.] 1. An arguing a matter in 
private without rupture. £xpoſtu/ations end well with lovers. Specta- 
tir, 2. An accuſation, a charge brought againſt one. Expoſtulation 
is a private accuſation of one triend touching another, ſuppoſed not 
to have dealt ſingly or conſiderately in the courſe of good triendſtup. 
Hlife. 


wrong done, without any rupture. 

ExposTULA'TORY, adj. [expoſtulatorius, Lat.] ſerving to expoſtu- 
lation, or by way of complaint, containing expoſtulation. An eg 
tulatory debate. L'Eftrange. | 

Expo'suRE. 1. [[ngardening] the aſpe or ſituation of a garden wall, 
building, or the like, with reipe& to the ſun, winds, Sc. A ſouthern 
expoſure. Evelyn. 2. The act of expoſing or ſetting out to obſerva- 
tion or view. 3. The ſtate of being thus open to obſervation. 

When we have our naked frailties hid | 
That ſuffer in expoſure, let us meet. Shakr/peare. EI 
4. The ſtate of being expoſed or liable to a thing. A wild expoſure 
to each chance. Shakeſpeare. $5. The ſtate of being in danger. 
To weaken or defend it our expoſure, | 
How hard ſoever rounded in with danger. Shakeſpeare. 

To Exeo'unp, verb act. [expono, Lat.] 1. To explain or unfold, to 

ſhew the meaning of. 2. To lay open: a Latin ſenſe. 8 
He expounded both his pockets, 
And found a watch with rings and lockets. Hudibras. 

Exeo'unper [of expound] one that expounds or interprets. Care- 
ful zxpounders. Hooker. 

To Expre'ss [exprimer, Fr. eſprimere, It. exprimir, Sp. expreſſum, 
ſup. of exprimo, Lat.] 1. To declare by words, to pronounce or utter. 
We have nothing but words to expreſs them by. Locke. 2. To pour- 
10 repreſent by any of the imitative arts, as poetry, painting, or 
culpture, 

Each ſkilful artiſt ſhall -xpre/s thy form 
In animated gold, Smith. 
3- Jo copy, to repreſent, to reſemble. 
So kids and whelps their fires and dams expreſs. Dryden. 
4. To make known any way. | 
That air and ſhape of harmony expreſs, 
Fine by degrees, and delicately leſs. Prior. 
Ban utter, to declare ; with the reciprocal pronoun. Mr. Philips 
a *xpreſs himſelf with much indignation againſt me. Pope. 6. T'o 

Tote, to deſignate. Theſe men expreſed by their names. Num- 

% 7. To ſqueeze out. The fruits out of which drink is —_ 


1 — 8. To extort by violence : a ſenſe borrowed from the 


Halters and racks cannot expreſ; from thee 
More than thy deeds. B. Johnſon. | 


8 PRE vs, aq. [expres, Fr. eſpreſſo, It. and Sp. expreſſus, Lat.] 


2. C in, manifeſt, in direct terms. Formal expreſs conſent. Hookey. 
dab nd, exactly like. His face expreſs, Milton. 3. Clear, not 


0 ous or obſcure. Where ſcripture is expreſs for any opinion. 
way 4. On ſet yn for a particular end. A meſſenger ſent 
! from the other world. Arterbury, 


ner. 


ExrosruLA' Ton, Lat. one who reaſons by way of complaint of 


bu ſion of one another. 


Express, fabf. [erprbs, Fr.] 1. A meſſenger ſent on putpoſi 
about a particular errand ; a courier who carries letters of advice about 
news. The king ſent an expreſs. Clarendon. 2. The tidings thus 


brought, meſſage fent. Popular captations which ſome men uſe in 
their ſpeeches and expreſſes. K. Charles, 3. A declaration in plain 


terms: unuſual. The general defign and particular pre. of the 


goſpel. Norris, 


Ex RRLssRED [exprefſus, Lat.] repreſented or pourtrayed ; alfo preſ- 
ſed out. See 10 * 2 l s 7 

Expx'xssED Oils [with chymiſts] thoſe that are prepared only by 
ſqueezing out the juice of fruits or ſeeds. 

ExPRE'SSIBLE, aj. [of expreſs] 1. That may be uttered or decla- 
red. With notes of the greateſt terror expre/ible, Woodward: 2. 
That may be forced out by ſqueezing or expreſſing. I 

ExyRE's810N, Fr. and Sp. [preſſone, It. of expreſſio, Lat.] t. The 
manner of delivering or conveying one's idea to another, the form 
or caſt of language in which our thoughts are uttered. In very 
ſtrong expreſſions. Broome. 2. A phraſe, a mode of ſpeech, 3. The 
act or power of repreſenting any thing. Variety of inſtructive expre/- 


ſions by ſpeech. Holder. 


ExeREsS10wn [in phyſic, &c.] the act of preſſing or ſqueezing out 
the juices or oils of plants, either by the hand or the preſs. The 
Juices of leaves are obtained by expreſſion. Arbuthnot. 

ExeREss10N [in paintiug] the natural and tively repreſentation of 
the ſubject, or of the ſeveral objects intended to be ſhewn: 5 
ExrRRTSssIVE [exprefhf. Fr. ofprefjivo, It.] 1. Proper to expreſs. 2. 

aving the power of utterance ; commonly with / before the thing 
expreſſed. The moſt expreſſive ackrowledgment. Rogers. 

ExPRE'SSIVELY, adv. [of expreſſive] in a clear expreſſive man- 


ExpRE'ssIVENESs [of expreſſive] the power of repreſentation by 
words. All the expre/wveneſs that words can give. Addiſon. 
ExPRE'SSLY, adv. [of expreſs] plainly, clearly, manifeſtly, in di- 
rect terms, not by implication, not generally. 0 
 Expre'ssure [of expreſs] now obſolete. 
Trance. | | 7 
An operation more divine, 5 
Than breath or pen can give expreſſure to. Spoleſpeare. 
2. The form or likeneſs repreſented. Expr/Pure of his eye. Shale. 
Jpeare. 3. The mark, the impreſſion. | | 

— _F'W expreſſurethat it bears green let it be. Shakeſpeare. 

To ExpRo'BRaTE, verb act. [exprober, Sp. of exprobro, m_ to 
upbraid, to blame openly, to charge with reproach. To expro 
their ſtupidity. Brown. 1 5 

ExPRROBRA(TIOx, Lat. a reproach, a twitting or upbraiding. Mat- 
ter of exprobration, and not of grief Hooker. | 

To ExpRO“PRIATE, verb ad. [of ex and proprius, Lat.] to make 
no longer one's own ; now obſolete, Conligaed your expropriated 
will to God. Boyle, ED. 

To Exevu'cn, verb act. [expugno, Lat.] to take by aſſault, to over? 
come. | | ö 
Exrv'ox ABLE, adj, [expugnabilis, Lat.] that may be overcome or 
won by aſſault. | N | 

ExpucNa'TiON [eſpugnazione, It. of expugnatio, Lat.] the act of 
conquering by force; the act of taking a town by ftorm, The Ex- 
pignation of Vienna. Sandys. | 

To Exru'Lsk, verb act. [expuiſum, ſap. of expello, from ex, out, and 
pello, Lat. to drive] to expel, drive out, or force away. Peleus was 
expuiſed from his kingdom. Broome, 3 

Exru“Lsiox, Fr. {cſpulzione, It. expulcidn, Sp. of expulſia, Lat.] 
1. The act of thruſting or driving out. Continual attraction and ex- 
Wilkins. 2. The ſtate of being driven out. 
The expulfion of Tarquin. Stilling fleet. | 

Exrursiox [in medicine] the act of driving a thing out by vio- 
lence from the place it was in. The expulſion of gravel. Arbuth- 


1. Expreſſion, utte⸗ 


ate 


not. 


Exevu'LsvE, adj. [expulfif, Fr. expuiſive, It. of expulfions, Lat.] 
having a power to expel or drive out. | | 
ExevuLsIve Faculty [in phyſic] that by which the excrements are 
forced out and voided. | | 
Expu'xcTion [expunctum, ſup. of expungo, Lat.] the act of expung- 
ing or blotting out, abolition. ' | | 
Lo Ex u' x OE, verb act. [expungo, Lat.] 1. To blot, eroſs or wipe 
out. Expungings made by great authors. Sawift, 2. To abvliſh or 
deface, to annihilate. Expunge th' offence. Sardys. | 
ExeURGaA'T10N, Lat. the act of purging or making clean; puriſica- 
tion from bad mixture; as of error or falſehood. Brown uſes it. 
ExpurGa'T1ON [in aſtronomy] is a term uſed by ſome authors for 
the ſtate and action of the ſun, wherein, having been eclipſed and 
hidden by the interpoſition of the moon, it begins to appear again; 
it is generally called emerſion. | EY 
ExPU'RGATORY, adj. [expurgatoire, Fr. of expurgatorius, Lat.] 1. 
Of a cleanſing quality, that has the virtue to purge, cleanſe or ſcour. 
2. Employed in purging away whatever is noxious. Expurgatory 
animadverſions. Brown. 
Exeu'sGaTORY Index, a book ſet forth and publiſhed by the pope, 
containing a catalogue of thoſe authors and writings, that he thinks 
fit to cenſure and forbid to be read by Roman Catholics. But the e/ 
mology of this word ſhould import ſomething more, I mean, the 
purging out of the books themſelves what is judged to be erroneous, or 
contrary to what is the current orthodoxy of the times. And thus DAL 
LE=us de Uſa Patrum underſtood the term,. Procuſi ſunt indices 
expurgatorii, &c. 1. e. The Expurgatorial Indices (as they are ſtyled) 
are coined, the Belgic; that of Madrid, and others; by which theſe 
excellent cenſors fab, as with ſo many ponyards, authors of every 
kind; whole periods, chapters, and tracts, are changed and new 
faſhioned by them at pleaſure. I know it is given out by theſe cenſors, 
that they draw their weapons only upon modern writers : but who 
does not ſee that this is a mere pretence ? — What things are with ſo 
much ſollicitude expunged out of modern books, being likely to do 
much more miſchief When occurring in ancient writers.” To which 
he adds, that the inquiſition of Madrid has eraced from the index of 
ATHANASIUS) wigs clauſe, ** It belongs to Gop alone to be wwor- 


fiipped.” Orat. contra Arian, Ed. m_ p. 394. And from the Uo 


EXT 

of St. Ausrix, they expunge, '* Chrift gave the Sion of his body.” 
And from the ſame 825 they order theſe words to be 1NSERT- 
ED, . AvusTiN judged the EUCHARIST neceſſary for infants,” I ſhall 
only add, that the modern catholics muſt not aſſume to themſelves the 
whole honour of »ew-modelling books in this gallant manner. Who- 
ever conſiders that famous diſpute between St. JERoM and Rur Ixus, 
will find this /iberty had been taken by them, with the books of Ox l- 
GEN long before. Not to obſerve how often this artifice has been 
played upon the ancient doxo/ogies, and indeed on many an ancient 
writer, And if St. Jonx had not been aviſed how ſome would dare 
to offer the like violence even to the sacRED oORACLES themſelves, 
he might have ſpared that ſolemn caution and proteſt againſt it, with 
which he concludes his Apocalypſe. * If any man ſhall app unto 
theſe things, God ſhall app unto him the plagues that are written in 
this book. And if any man ſhall Taxe away from the words of the 
book of this prophecy, God ſhall TAKE away his part out of the 
book of life.” And no wonder; for of all ThE TS and FRavDs, 
thoſe of the pious claſs are the moſt miſchievous and fatal to mankind. 
See BinLioTaPHiIsT, APposTOLIC ConsSTITUTIONsS, and Eunomi- 
aNs compared, 

E'xquisiteE ſexquis, Fr. eſquifito, It. and Sp. of exquifitus, Lat. 
much ſought after] 1. Farſought, complete, choice, curious, exact, 


rare. The moſt exquifite judgment. Addiſon. 2. Conſummately 
bad. With exguiſite malice. K. Charles. | 


E'xqQuis1TLLY, adv. [of exquifite] completely; either in a good or 
bad ſenſe. Rare manuſcripts exquifitely written. Wotton. Exquifite!y 
ill. Addiſon. 1 ; | | 

E'XQUISITENESS for exquiſite] curiouſneſs, exactneſs, artificialneſs, 
perfection. Boyle uſes it. | | 

Exquis1T1'T10us {exqriſititius, Lat.] not natural, but produced by 
art, exquiſitely, complete. N | | 

 Exsa'ncvuinovs [of exanguis, Lat.] void or empty of blood. See 
ExanGuiovs. | | | | | 

ExsAa"NGUINOUSNEss [of ex/anguinous] the quality of being without 
blood. 8 e | | 
 E'xscareT, /ubft. [exſcriptum, Lat.] a copy, an extract or 
draught. | | | | 

Ex$1B1LA'T10N, Lat. a hiſſing out or off the ſtage. | 

 Exs1'ccanT, adj. [of exſiccate] having the quality of drying. Wiſe- 
man uſes exficcants ſubſtantively. : : | 

To Exs1'ccaTE, verb ad, [exficco, Lat.] to dry. Droughts ex/ic- 
cate and waſte the moiſture. Mortimer. | £ 

Exsicca'T10N, Lat. the act of drying up. Brown uſes it. 


ing. | 
3 Subſt. [of exſiccate] medicaments that are of a dry- 
ing quality. | | 

'Exspu1'T1ON [expuitio, from expuo, Lat. to ſpit out] a diſcharge of 
ſaliva by ſpitting. Quincy uſes it. : 

Exsv'ccovus, adj, [exſuccus, Lat.] dry, without moiſture. _ 

Exsu'cTion [exſuctum, ſup. of exuge, Lat.] the act of ſucking or 
draining out. Boyle uſes it. | WTF: | 

ExsuDa'TION [exudatio, Lat.] 1. The act of ſweating out. 2. 
An extillation, an emiſſion. Derham uſes it. 

To Exsu'rroLaTE, verb af. [a word peculiar to Shakeſpeare] 
to whiſper, to buzz in the ear; from the Ital. /»folare. Hanmer. 

Exchange me for a goat, 
When 1 ſhall turn the bus'neſs of my ſoul 
To ſuch ex/affclate and blown ſurmiſes. Shakeſpeare. 

ExSUFFLA'TION | ex/ufiatio, from ex and /uffo, Lat. to blow under] 
a blaſt working underneath. Bacon uſes it. | 
To Exsv'scitare, verb ad. [of exſuſcito, Lat.] to wake from 
ſleep; to rouze, to ſtir up. | 
 E'xTa, Lat. the bowels or entrails of an animal body. 

E'xTancy ſof extant] the quality or ſtate of parts riſing up above 
the reſt. Oppoſed to thoſe depreſſed. Boyle utes it. 

E'xTANnT [extans, Lat.] 1. Standing out to view, ſtanding above 
the reſt. 2. Public, not ſuppreſſed. Weekly bills of mortality ex- 
tant at the pariſh clerks hall. Graunt. 3. Now in being. 

E'xTasY, E'xTacy, or E'xsTasYy [extiaſe, Fr. Yah It. ext, Sp. 
extaſis, Lat. of ex5acw, Gr.] a rapture of the mind, a depravation or 
defect of the judgment and imagination, common to melancholy and 
diſtracted perſons, or a tranſport whereby a perſon is hurried out of 
himſelf, and his ſenſes ſuſpended; a trance, a ſwoon. See Ec- 
STASY. | | | 

ExTa'Tic, or ExTA'TICAL, adj. [extatique, Fr. eftatico, It. x5 a- 
Tix, Gr.] 1. Of or pertaining to an extacy. 2. Tending to ſome- 
thing external. 3. Rapturous. Trance extatic. Pope. See Ec- 
STATICAL. 

ExTA'TICALNESS 
extaſy. 
 ExT#'MPoRaL, or ExTz'MPORARY, adj. [extemporalis, and extem- 

porarius, Lat.] 1. Done or ſpoke without ſtudying or thinking before- 
hand; quick, ſudden, not premeditated. Of good extemporal judg- 
ment. Wotton. 2. Speaking without premeditation. If they ſpeak 
in haſte or be extemporal. B. Johnſon. | | 

ExTEMPORALLY, adv. [of extemporal] quickly, without preme- 
ditation. Shakeſpeare uſes it. | 

ExTEmPorRa'LITY [extemporalitas, Lat.] a promptneſs or readineſs 
to ſpeak without premeditation or ſtudy. | 

ExXTEMPORA'NEOUS, adj. [extemporaneus, Lat.] extemporal, ſud- 
den. | | | — 

ExrE'MORAR , the ſame with extemporal. 

ExTEMORIN ESS [of extrmpore] the faculty of ſpeaking or acting 
ſuddenly, without premeditation. | 

ExTe'MPORE, adv. [of ex and tempore, Lat. out of time] 1. All on a 
ſudden, immediately, without premeditation or previous preparation, 
readily. You may do it extempore. Shakeſpeare. 2. It is ſometimes 
very improperly uſed as an adjective. A long extempore diſſertation. 
Addijon. | 

To ExTE'MPOR1ZE, verb neut. [Of extempore] to ſpeak extempore 
or without premeditation. The extemporizing faculty. South, 

To ExTE'xD, verb ad. [etendre, Fr. eftendere, It. eftender, Sp. of 
extende, Lat.] 1. To ſtretch out towards any part. Extend; his hands, 


[of extatical] extatical quality; or the being in 


Exs1'CcaT1VvE, adj. [of exſiccate] having the quality of dry- 


that ariſes from the upper and external part of the ulna, and 


Pope. 2. To make longer, to magnify ſo as to fill ſome 
ſpace, to make local. | 
The mind, fay they, while you ſuſtain, 
To hold her ſtation in the brain, 
You grant at leaſt ſhe is extended. Prior. 
3. To ſpread abroad. Perſuades « himſelf that he can 
thoughts farther than God exiſts. Locke. 4. To widen to 
comprehenſion. Few extend their thoughts towards univerſy kuk 
ledge. Locke. 5. To encreaſe in force or duration. En“ e 
ſion, Shakeſpeare. 6. To impart, to communicate. To 1 
mercy unto him. P/al/ms, 7. To ſeize by a courſe of laß 
If it judge upon your ſide, 
Will ſoon extend her from your bride. 
8. To continue, to enlarge. 
To Helen's bed the gods alone aſſign 
Hermione t' extend the regal line. Pope. | 
To ExTE'nD, verb neut. to reach or go far, to be enlarged in com. 
prehenſion. Who can aſſure us that it extendeth farther than 90 ke 
things. Hooker, 5 | ” 
To ExTenp [in a legal ſenſe] is to value the lands and teneme, 
of one bound by ſtatute, c. and who hath forfeited his bond £ 
ſuch an indifferent rate, that by the yearly rent, the obligator ma 1 
time be fully paid his debt. 2 
To ExTExD [a horſe] ſignifies to make him go large. 
ExTE'vDa Facias, Lat. a writ commonly called a writ of extent; , 
writ whereby the value of lands, &c. is commanded to be mage hi 
levied in divers caſes. . | 
Ex r END, part. pafſ. [of extend] ſtretched out. See To FExresy 
ExTE'NDER [of extend] the perſon or inftrument by which any 
thing is extended. 
 ExTr'xpiBLE [of extend] capable of extenſion, that may be 
ſtretched. Rigid and hardly extendible. Arbuthnot. 
ExTE"NDLESSNEss [of extend] unlimited extenſion. [Tn this ſepſe 
it is once found, but I think with little propriety. Johnſon] Ext, 
le/jneſs of excurſions every moment into new figures and animal 
Hale. 
ExTEN*IB1'LITY 
Grew uſes it. | 
ExTE'NS1BLE [exterfio, Lat.] 1. That may be extended or ftretchel 
into length, depth or breadth, Holder uſes it. 2. Capable of being 
extended to a larger comprehenſion. Extenfible beyond the object ol 
poetry. G/anwille. Ws 
ExTE NSIBLENESS [cf extenſible] capacity of being extended or car 
ried on to a greater length. . | 
ExTE"n$10N, Fr. [eftenſtone, It. of extenfic, Lat.] 1. The act of ex. 
tending, reaching out in length, or far and wide. 2. The ſtate af 
being extended, The extenſion of body diſtinguiſhed from the exten. 
ſion of ſpace. Locke. 
ExrExsiox [in phyſics] that 
tuted long, broad, or deep, &c. bh: 
Ex NSsLIV I, adj. [eienfros, It. and Sp. of extenſivus, Lat.] large, 


alignable 


extend his 


H. adibray, 


[of arten ble] the quality of being extenſite 


property by which a thing is conſl 


. vaſt, of a great extent, wide. 


 Exrr'xeveLy, adv. [of extenſive] in an extenſive manner, widely, 
largely. | | 
ExTE'NSIVENESS [of — 9 1. Largeneſs, ſtate of firetching 
out wide, diffuſiveneſs. 2. Poſlibility of being extended. Dilatabllity 
or extenſoeneſi of the throats and gullets of ſerpents. Ray. 
ExTE'NsSoR, Lat. [z. e. a ſtretcher out] a name common to diver 
muſcles, which ſerve to extend or ftretch out the parts; and par- 


larly the hands and feet. 


ExTEnsoR Carpi Ulnaris, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle coming fron 
the internal protuberance of the humerus, and paſſing tendinous under 
the ligamentum annulare, is inſerted into the upper part of the bore 
metacarpium ; this and the ulnaris flexor moving together, draw tte 
hand fide-ways towards the ulna. | : 

ExTExs0R Cavpi Radialis, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the uf, 
or rather two diſtin& muſcles, which lie along the external part of the 
radius, and are inſerted into the bone of the metacarpus ; they extend 
the wrilt, | | 
- ExTexsor Digitorum Manus Communis, Lat. [in anatomy] a mu 
cle of the fingers, which ariſes from the external protuberances of tix 
humerus, and is divided into three portions, that are let into the uf: 
per parts of the firſt, ſecond, and third bones of the fore, middle, an 
third fingers. | 

ExTensoR Indicis, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle which ariſes from 
the middle of the external part of the ulna, and joins with the tendon 
of the extenſor communis, and is inſerted with it to the upper pan o 
the third bone of the fore-finger ; this muſcle ſtretches out the fore- 
finger. 1 

ExTensoR Primi Internodii Offis Pollicis, Lat. [in anatomy] a _ 
P 
obliquely over the tendon of the radius externus, 1s inſerted near tis 
ſecond joint of the thumb, 

ExTENS0R Secundi Internodii Offis Pollicis, Lat. [in anatomy] 4 
muſcle ariſing from the upper and external part of the ＋ 
and is inferted into the upper part of the ſecond bone ol! 
thumb. 

ExTEnsoR Tertii Internodii, ec. Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of - 
thumb ariſing from the ulna, a little below the firſt extenſor, and is 
into the upper part of the third bone of the thumb. 3 

 Exrensor Mini mi Digiti, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle ariſing , 
the external protuberance of the humerus, and from the upper F f 
of the ulna, and paſſing under another ligament, is inſerted into 
third bone of the little finger. | a 

ExTrEVSOA Pollicis, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle arifin 
per part of the perone forwards, and pallog under the 
ment, is inſerted into the third bone of the little finger. ile of be 

ExrENSOR Pollicis Pedis Brewis, Lat. [in anatomy a muſc 2 10 

reat toe, ariſing from the fore part of the os calcis, and is hwy” 
the upper part of the ſecond bone of the great toe, and ſtre 
pulls it upwards. > 

ExrENsOR Pollicis Pedis Longus, Lat. = anatomy] a 
from the fore - part of the upper epiphylis of the tibia, 
tendinous about the middle of it, runs into 
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he annular ligament, to the third bone of every toe, except the 


ew nr, part: paſſ. [of extend, En. extentus, Lat.] extended. 


8 _— [extentum, Lat.] 1. The extenſion or reach of a 


thing in length, or breadth, depth, compaſs, ſpace, &c. 2. Com- 
unication, diſtribution. | | 
mu For th! extent OF | | 
Of equal juſtice us'd with ſuch contempt. Shakeſpeare. 
ExrenT [1n law] the eſtimate or valuation of lands, tenements, 
Ge. by the ſheriff, by virtue of a writ called the extent ; an execution, 
_— Let my officers . 00 
Make an extent upon his houſe and land. Shakeſpeare. 
ExTENT of the Idea [among logicians] the ſubjects to which that 
idea agrees; which is alſo called the inferiors of a general term, 
hich with reſpe& to them is called ſuperior, as the idea of a triangle 
1 eneral extends to all the divers kinds of triangles. | 
ow! ExTENUATE; verb act. [extenuer, Fr. eftenuare, It. atenuar, 
Sp. of extenuo, Lat.] *. To leſſen in bulk, Grew uſes it. 2. To 
dini in any quality in general. 
Io perſiſt e | 
In doing wrong, extenuates not wrong, 
But makes it much more heavy. Shakeſpeare. 
To degrade, to leſſen in honour. 
Righteous are thy decrees on all thy works ; 
Who can extenuate thee ? Milton. | 


3 


Jo take off from the heinouſneſs of a crime or fault, to leſſen in 2 


repreſentation, to palliate ; oppoſed to aggravate, To excuſe or ex- 
/emate his fault. Bacn. 5. To make lean. 

ExrENVATIOx, Fr. [Hinuaxion, It. atenuacion, Sp. of extenuatio, 
Lat.] 1. The act of repreſenting things leſs ill than they are, pallia- 
tion ; the oppoſite of aggravation. 2. Alleviation of puniſhment. 


In extenuation of our puniſhment. Atterbury. 


ExrenvaTion [in rhetoric] a figure whereby things are exten- 
vated and made leſs than they really are ; it is the oppolite to an hy- 
_ Ts | 

Exrexnua'T10Nn [with phyſicians] a leanneſs of the body. 

Exte'RIOR, adj. Sp. and Lat. [exterieur, Fr. eſteriore, It.] outward, 
not inward ; the oppoſite of interior. | 

ExTer10R Polygon [in fortification] the outlines of the works, 
drawn from one outmoſt angle to another; or the diſtance of one 
outward battion to the point of another, reckoned quite round the 
works. 

Extz'rior Talus [in fortification] is the ſlope allow'd the work on 
the outfide from the place, and towards the campain or field. 

ExTE'RIORLY, adv. [of exterior}. outwardly, not inwardly. 


To ExTE'RMINATE, verb ad. [exterminer, Fr. efterminare, It. ex- 


terminatum, ſup. of extermino, from ex, and terminus, Lat. a bound or 
term} to drive away or caſt out, utterly to deſtroy, root out or caſt 


off. To explode and exterminate rank atheiſm out of the world. 


Bentley. | | 
ExTERMINA'TION, Fr: [-ferminatione, It. of exterminatio, Lat.] 


the act of extirpating or deſtroying a people, race, or family, „ 


exciſion, deſtruction. Bacon uſes it. | 

ExTERMINA'TOR [exterminateur, Fr. efterminatore, It. of exter- 
ninator, Lat.] a deſtroyer, either the perſon or inſtrument by which 
any thing is deſtroyed. 1 0 

To ExTe'RMINE, verb act. [extermino, It.] to exterminate, to de- 
firoy, Shakeſpeare uſes it. 

Exrz'xN, adj. [externus, Lat.] 1. External, viſible. In compli- 
ment extern. Shakeſpeare. 2. Being without itſelf, not internal, not 
depending on itſelf, not inheren:, nor intrinſical. Extern violence im- 
pelling it. Dighy. | . 

ExTE'RNaL, adj. [ :fterno, It. externo, Sp. of externus, Lat.] 1. Out- 
ad, operating from without, not internal. 2. Having the outward 


| appearance, having to the view any particular nature. South uſes it in 


the form of a ſubſtantive. Glorious in his ex!ernals. | 

EXTERNAL Angle [in geometry] are the angles of any right-lin'd 
gure, without it, when all the ſides are ſeverally produced, and they 
ve, all taken together, equal to four right angles. | 

EXTERNAL Digeftives [with ſurgeons] are ſuch as ripen a ſwelling, 
and breed good and laudable matter in a wound, and prepare it for 
mundification. | | l 

EXTERNALLY, adv. [of external] outwardly, not internally. 

XTE RNALNEsSS [of external] the ſtate of being without, or the 
furl, of being outward. _ 

xTE RNUS Auris, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the ear, ariſing 
from the upper and outward edge of the auditory paſſage, and is in- 
ened to the long proceſs of the membrane called malleus. | 

XTERRA NEOUS [exterraneus, Lat.] foreign, or of another country. 

XTE RSORY [exter/qrius, Lat.] rubbing, cleanſing. 

WTERSION, Lat. the act of wiping or rubbing out. 
, 0 Exr1'L, verb neut. [extillo, of ex, from, and /iil/o, Lat. to fall 
drops] to drop or diſtil from. 

XTILLA'T1ON [extillatio, of ex, 
of dropping out. 

: b EXTUMULATE, derb a, [of ex, and ffimulo, Lat. to ſpur] to 
Prick, to incite by ſtimulation. Brown uſes it. | | 
Bookbag: TION [extimulatio, of ex and fiimulo, Lat.] the act of 
nor en orward, ſtirring up, or egging on, the power of exciting 

non or ſenſation, pungency. | 


xXTISPI'C ; F LIE 
zi lous, adj. [extiſpicium, 


Lat.] relating to the inſpection of 
g in order to augury or divination. 
I 9 adj. [etient, Fr. eftinto, It. extinto, Sp. extindtus, Lat] 
Cealin 5 * put out, extinguiſhed. Extinct her fires. Pope. 2. 
The 3 dead, _ at a top, not having progreſſive ſucceſſion. 
i bt) are never likely to be extin&. S. 3. Annull'd, abo- 

Xr nch out of force. Tho' ſuch law be extin&. Aylife. 

ting out Ts [e/inzzone, It. of extinctio, Lat.] 1. The act of put- 
tin uiſhed „light, &c. Brown uſes it, 2. The Rate of being ex- 
1 * We 1 cn of _—— heat. 2 
n EXc1NOn, Extinction of nations. Rogers. 4. Suppreſſion. 
(ol extinction of th'enlighten'd ſoul. 7 homyon. 8 


and ſtillo, Lat. to drop] the act 


Ar 


Exrixc rio [with 2 is the quenching of red hot minerals 
in ſome liquor, to abate their ſharpneſs, or to impart their virtue to 
that liquor. | | 

ExT1'NCTNEss {of extint?] the ſtate of being extinguiſhed or extinR; 

To ExTi'ncursy [eteindre, Fr. effinguere, It. extingity, Sp. of ex- 
tinguo, Lat.] 1. To quench, ſmother, or put out any thing that burns. 
2. Todeſtroy or aboliſh. They extinguiſb'd the love of the people to 
the young king. Hayward. 3. To obſcure, to cloud. Her natural 
graces that extinguiſh art. Shakeſpeare. | 

ExXTI'NGUISHABLE, adj. [of extinguiſh} that may be quenched, pat 
out, ſuppreſſed or deſtroyed. 

ExT1NGUISHER, a hollow cone of metal plated on a burning cah- 
dle, to put it out, | 
_ ExTINGUISHMENT [of extingui/s] 1. The act of quenching; put- 
ting out, or extinguiſhing, ſuppreſſion, deſtruction: Keſolution or 
extinguiſhment of the ſpirits. Bacon. 2. Abolition, nullification. Di- 
vine laws may not be alter'd by extinguiſpment. Hooker, z. Termina- 
tion of a family or ſuccefſion. He periſh'd himſelf, and made a final 
extingui//ment of his houſe and honour. Davies. | 

ExTINGUISHMENT [in law] is an effect of conſolidation ; as when 
a man has a yearly rent out of any lands, and afterwards purchaſes 
the ſame lands, both the property and rent are conſolidated, and uni- 
ted "ps one poſſeſſor, and the rent is therefore ſaid to be extin- 
gviſhed, | | : 

To ExTi're, verb at. [extirpo, of ex and /irpo, Lat.] to r6ot out. 
Now obſolete. 

To ExTr'RPaATE, verb ad. [-xtirper, Fr. e/tirpare, It. extirpart, 
Sp. of extirpo, Lat.] to pluck up by the roots, to root out or deſtroy. 

To extirpatethe affections. Addi/on. | 

ExTirRPA'TION, Fr. [e/tirpazione, It. extirpacion; Sp. of expirpatio, 
Lat.] the act of extirpating, plucking up by the roots or utter deſtroy- 
_ | 5 

ExXTIRPATION [with ſurgeons] a cutting off a part of the body by 
reaſon of a cancer, mortification, Or. | | 

ExT1RPA'T1ONE, Lat. a writ that lies againſt one, who after a ver- 
dict found againſt him for lands, &c. ſpitefully overthrows any houſe 
upon It. a 5 | ED 
ExrIX PACTOR, Fr. [irpatore, It. of extirpator, Lat.] one that ex- 
pirpates, roots out and deſtroys. | | | 

E'xT1SPICE [exti/picium, Lat.] divination by conſulting or viewing 
the entrails of beaſts offered in ſacrifice. 

E'xT1sPICEs [of extra, entrails, and #/pitio, Lat. to inſpect] the 
ſame with the aruſpices, which ſee. 

ExT1SP1'C10Us, adj. [exti/picium, Lat.] relating to the inſpection of 
entrails, in order to augury or divination. . : | 5 

Ex ro E {in old records] to grub up wood. land, and reduce it 
to arable or meadow, | | 

To ExTo'L [e/tollere, It. of extollo, Lat.] to praiſe 
or advance a commendation ; to cry up, to celebrate. 

ExTO“LLER [of extol] one that praiſes to the clouds. 
_ ExTo'rs1ve, adj. [ot extort] having the quality of drawing by vio! 
lent means. | | | 

ExTO'RSIVELY, adv. [of extorfive} violently. 

To ExTo'kT, verb act. [extorquer, Fr. extorcer, Sp. extortum, ſup. 
of extorqueo, Lat.] 1. To wreſt, wring, or get out of one by force, 
threat, or authority, to force out. My real concern for your wel- 
fare extorts this from me. Wake. 2. To obtain by violence or oppreſ- 
ſion. Are my cheſts filled up with extorted gold? Shakeſpeare. 

To ExrToRT, verb neut. to praclice extortion or violence. Now ob- 
ſolete. They extort upon all men. Spen/er. Le | 
ExTo'rTER [of extorr] one who uſes extortion or oppreſſion; Cam- 

dem uſes it. 33 | | | 

ExTo'sT1ON, or ExTo'RS10N [extortion, Fr. eflortione, Tt. of exter- 
foo, Lat.] 1. The act of unlawful and violent wringing out of mon 
or monies worth from any perſon. 2. Force by which any thing is 
unjuſtly taken away. Juft recovery of rights from unjult uſurpations 
and extortzons. K. Charles. 3. An exacting more than is due; the 
taking more for the intereſt of money than the law allows. i 

ExTo'RTIONER [of extortion ; extertor, Lat.] a praftiſer of extor- 
tion, a griping uſurer, Extortioners, church-robbers, traitors. Cam- 
den. | , | 

E'xTR Aa, Lat. in the compoſition of Engliſh words, ſignifies with- 
out, beyond, over and above. p 

ExTRA-CONSTE'LLATED' [of extra, without, and fellatio, Lat.] 
placed or ſituated out of a conſtellation. | 

ExTRA-NA'TURAL, adj. [of extra and naturalis, Lat.] beyond the 
common courſe of nature. 5 

To ExrxA Cr, verb ad. [extraire, Fr. eftrarre, It. extractum, ſup. 
of extraho, Lat.] 1. To draw or pull out of ſomething. The drawing 
one metal out of another we call extrafing. Bacon. 2. To copy out, 
o take from ſomething of which the thing taken was a part. 

X Woman is her name, of man | | 

| Extracted. Milton. 

3. To draw out of ſome cavity or containin 
were extracted. Burnet. 4. To ſelect from a larger treatiſe. I have 
extrafed out of that pamphlet a few notorious falſnoods. Swift, 5. 
(In the practice of Scotland) to take from any of their judicial records. 
6. (With chemiſts) to ſeparate the purer parts from the groſler, as in 
diſtillations, &c. Rum and rices ſpirit extract. J. Philips. 

E xrRACH [extraftum, * 1. A draught or copy of a writing, 
as in the fifth ſenſe of the verb. 2. Some ſelect matter, doctrine, 
paſſage, Qc. taken from a book, an abſtract, an epitome, Extras 
out of authors. Camden. | 

ExTRacT [extrait, Fr. eftratto, It. extrato, Sp. with chemiſts] is 
that pure unmix'd, efficacious ſubſtance, which, by the help of ſome 
liquor, is ſeparated from the groſſer and more unaQtive earthy parts 
of plants, Oc. The extra of the vegetables. Boyle. | 

ExrxA CTA Curie, Lat. ſin old records] the iſſues or profits 
of holding a court, whieh ariſe from the cuſtomary fines, fees, and 
dues. | 

ExTRA'CT10N, Fr. [eftrazione, It. of extradio, Lat.] 1. The act of 
extracting or drawing out of a compound the principal ſubſtance by 
chemical operations. Diſtillations of waters, extradions of oils. _ 
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EXT 


well, 2. The tate of being deſcended of ſuch and ſuch a family, li- 
neage, derivation from an original. A family of an ancient extra#ton. 
Clarendon. 

ExTRacT10Nn [with chemiſts] the drawing forth of an eſſence or 


tincture from a mixed body by means of ſome proper liquor, as ſpirit 


of wine, Sc. : 

ExTRAacTION (in genealogy] is the line, ſtem, branch or family 
that one is deſcended from. 5 

ExrRACTION of the Roots [in mathematics] the method of finding 
out the true root of any number or quantity given. 

EXTRACTION of the Roots [in arithmetic} the unravelling of a num- 
ber (which being multiplied once or more times by itſelf, is called a 
power) in order to find out its fide or root. 

EXTRACTION of the Square or Quadrate Root ſin arithmetic] is 
when having a number given, another is found out, which being multi- 
plied by ieſal, produces the number given. 

EXTRACTION of the Cube Root [in arithmetic] is that by which, 
out of a number given, another number is found out, which being 
firſt multiplied by itſelf, and that product multiplied by the root, be- 
comes equal to the number given. | 

EXTRACTION of the Biquadrate Root [in arithmetic] is the un- 
twiſting or opening of a given number to find another number, 
which being multiplied by itſelf, and the product alſo being multiplied 
by itſelf, may produce the number firſt given. 

ExTRA'cTOR [with ſurgeons] an inſtrument to lay hold of the 
ſtone in the operation of cutting for it; alſo the perſon by whom any 
thing is extracted. | | | HE. 

ExTRA'CTORY, adj. [extraforius, Lat.] that hath the nature or 
power to draw out. 4 5 | 

ExrRa'cTuM Panchymagogum, Lat. [in medicine] a collection of 
the pureſt ſubſtances. of ſeveral purgative and cordial medicines, to 
purge out ill humours. | | 

ExXTRADICTIONARY, adj. [of extra and dictio, Lat. a word ] not 
verbal but real. Extradictionary and real fallacies. Brown. | 

 Exrracext'rTY [of extragenus, Lat.] the quality of being of a 
foreign kind. | 
| ExrRace'x1ous, ad}. [of extra, without or beyond, and genus, Lat. 


: kind] alien, or of a foreign Kind. ; 1 
CIAL, adj. [of extra and judicialis, Lat.] done out of 


Fg 


ExXTRAJUDI1 ; 26, 1 
the ordinary courſe of law, as when judgment is given in a court, in 


| which the cauſe is not depending, or where the judge has no juriſdic- 


tion. | 

ExTRAJUD1'CIALY, adv. [of extrajudicial] in a manner different 

or contrary to the ordinary courſe of law. | | 
ExxTRAMl'ssiox [of extra and miffio, from miſſum, ſap. of mitto, 

Lat. to ſend] the act of emitting outwards. Oppoſed to intromiſſion. 

Brown uſes it. | | OT 
 ExTRAMUNDA'NE Space [of extra and mundanus, Lat. i. e. without 


the world] a term in philoſophy for the infinite, empty, void ſpace, 


which (by ſome) is ſuppoſed to reach beyond the bounds of the uni- 
verſe ; and fo it muſt, unleſs the things which are made, are commen- 
ſurate to their author. Gop (ſays Sir J/aac Newton) endures al- 
ways, and is preſent every ar here, and by exiſting always and every 
«here, he conſtitutes DURAT1ION and SPACE, ETERNITY and INFl- 
NITUpEk. NewrTon's Principia Mathemat. p. 483. See Co-1M- 
MENSE and FIRST Causk, compared with ETERNAL GENERATION. 

ExTRa'NEoUs [eHraneo, It. of extraneus, Lat.] foreign, being of 
different ſubſtance, not intrinſical, but ſuperinduced. Freed from ex- 
traneous matter. Woodward. | | 

Exrx AN EOUs [in ſurgery] is a term uſed to expreſs the ſame as 
excreſcence ; i. e. that is not natural to the ſubſtance it grows out of, 

or that does not properly belong to the part to which it adheres. 

ExTRAO"RDINARILY, adv. [of extraordinary] 1. In a manner out 
of the common order, unuſually. Jo countenance ſome extraordi- 
narily. Bacon, 2. Particularly, remarkably. Extraordinarily mag- 
nificent. Wilkins. 3. Uncommonly. | 

EXTRAORDINARY, adj. [extracrdinaire, Fr. eftraordinario, It. ex-- 
traordinario, Sp. of extraordiaarius, Lat. This word and its deriva- 
tives are generally pronounced extrordinary, whereby the a is liquified 
into the e] 1. That is beyond or different from the common order and 
method, unuſual, uncommon, not ordinary. Extraordinary power. 
Hooker. 2. Different from the ordinary courſe of law. A martial or 
other extraordinary way, without any form of law. Clarendon, 3. Re- 
markably eminent, more than common. Things which ſeemed to 
have ſomething extraordinary in them. Stilling fleet. | 

EXTRAORDINARY, av. [This word ſeems only a colloquial barba- 
riſm uſed for the eaſe of pronunciation. Johnſon] extremely, greatly, 
extraordinarily, Things in it that are extraordinary rare. Addiſon. 

ExTRaO'RDINARINESS [of extraordinary] extraordinary quality, 
unuſualneſs, rareneſs, eminence. 'The extraordinarine/s of their guilt. 
G. wernment of the Tongue. 

ExXTRAPARO'CHIAL [of extra, out of, and parochia, Lat. the pariſh] 
being out of the bounds of a pariſh ; alſo freed from pariſh duties. 

EXTRAPAROCHIAL Lands, ſuch lands as having been newly left by 

the ſea, have not been taken into any pariſh, | 

ExTRAaPROVINCIAL, adj. [of extra and prowincia, Lat. a province] 
not being within a province, not under the juriſdiction of the ſame 
archbiſhop. Ayliffe. | 

ExTRAREOCULAR, adj. [of extra and regula, Lat. a rule] not com- 
prehended within a certain rule, producing ſtrange things beyond 
common rules, Taylor uſes it. | 

E'xTR a Tempora, Lat. [in the Roman catholic chancery] a licence 
of leave from the pope to take holy orders at any time beſides the ca- 
nonical ſeaſons, 

ExTRAa'VAGANCE, Or EXTRA'VAGANCY, Fr. [ flravaganza, It. ex- 
travagancia, Sp. extravagans, part. of eætrauagor, Lat.] 1. Laviſh- 
neſs, prodigality, Vain and ſuperfluous extravagance. Arbuthnor. 
2. Sally or excurſion beyond preſcribed bounds. I have troubled you 
too far with this extravagance, I ſhall make no delay to recal myſelf 
into the road again Hammond. 3. Irregularity, wildneſs, 4. Out- 
rage, violence, exceſſive vehemence. Wild fury and extravagancy of 
their paſſions. Tilloton. 5. Bombaſt, unnatural ſwelling of ſtyle. 
Verſes of my own which cry vengeance upon me for their extrava- 
gence. Dryden. 


the veins. Extrawenate blood. Glanwille. 


Pope. 


E X T 


ExTRa'vacaxt, adj. Fr. [ fravagante, It. extravagdnn, 3 
extravagans, Lat.) 1. Vainly, expenſive, prodigal, waſtef 15 of 
extravagant man, who has nothing elſe to recommend him * ; 
generoſity. Aadiſon. 2. Wandering out of one's bounds. Thi te 
original ſenſe ; but now obſolete, the 

The extravagant and erring ſpirit hies | 

To his confinement. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Roving beyond preſcribed methods and proper bounds. 

Wiſhes are extravagant, 

They are not bounded with things poſſible. Dye. 
4. Not compriſed in a thing. This is uſed in a ſubſtantive form |, 
Ayliffe. Twenty conſtitutions of Pope John XXII. are called 5 J 
travagants ; for that they being written in no order or method * 
gantur extra corpus collectionum canonum. Ayliffe. 5. Wild, irre; br 
anomalous, There appears ſomething nobly wild and extrau, mw 
grant natural geniuſes. Addi/or. n 

XTRAVAGANT, /ub/?, one who is not confined in a 

W N F . Glanwille. CE ek 

ExTRA'VAGANTLY, adv. [of extravagant] 1. In an 
wild manner, Extravagantly new. rr 2. Inan cn 
dagree. Others as raſhiy and extravagantly contradict his adm N 
Pope. 3. With vain and waſteful expence, luxuriouſly, exceſ; Py 
prodigally, Sc. 85 

ExTRa"VacanTNESs [of extravagant] extravagancy, exceſ; 
curſion beyond limits. | 5 

ExTRavaca'nTEs, a part of the canon law, containing divers c 
ſtitutions of the popes not contained in the body of the canon by; 
alſo certain conllitutions and ordinances of princes not contained i, 
the body of the civil law. Ne 2 

To Exrra"vacaTr, verb neut. [extravagor, Lat. extravagur, f 
firavagare, It.] 1. To ramble up and down. 2. To talk in i 
nently, or out of due bounds. | OY 

To ExrRAVASATE, werb neut. [of extravaſer, Fr. frravoſar, It d 
extra and vas, Lat. a veſſel] to get out of its proper vellels »u& 
blood and humours ſometimes do. Rarely uſed. TI 
ExXTRA'VASATED, adj. fart. [of extra and waſa, Lat. extras}; 
Fr. This ſeems to be the only form in which the word is uſed] gorg 
forced out of the proper veſſels. N 

ExTRAvasa'TiION [with anatomiſts, &c.] 1. Containing any thi 
extravaſated out of its proper veſlels, as when the blood and — 
by ſome accident flow beſides the veins and arteries. 2. The ſtate of 
being forced out of the proper veſſels. | 

ExTRA'VENATE, adj. [of extra and wena, Lat. a vein] let ou f 
 ExrRave'Rs10N [of extra and werfio, Lat.] 1. The act of thny. 
ing out. 2. The itate of being thrown out. An extraverſun 
the ſulphur. Boyle, | f 

ExTRAu“OHT. part. paſſ. [the obſolete participle of extras, as af. 
traught from dijira&) extracted. Knowing whence thou art extraigl. 
Shakeſpeare. 75 | 

ExTRE'ME, adj. Fr. [e/tremo, Tt. and Sp. of extremus, Lat. Thi 
word 1s ſometimes corrupted with the ſuperlative termination, of 

which it is by no means capable, as it has in itſelf the ſupelat 
ſignification. Johnſon] 1. Laſt, that beyond which there is nothing, 

I go th' extreme remedy to prove, 5 

To drink oblivion and to drench my love. Dryden. 

2. Utmoſt, On the ſea's extremej? borders ſtood. Aadiſon. z. Exc. 

ing, very great, of the highelt degree. The eætremeſt of evils. Bu 

con. 4. Preſſing in the laſt degree, very urgent. Caſes of neceliy 
ſometime extreme. Hooker. 

EXTREME, aht. Fr. [eftremo, It. and Sp. of extremum, Lat.] 1. The 
utmoſt bound of a thing, that which terminates its extremity, poi 
at the greateſt diſtance from each other. The extremes on either hand 
Bacon. 2, Utmoſt point, higheſt degree. Praiſed in an aim 


 ExTRreme and mean Proportion [with geometricians] is when a lie 
15 fo divided, that the whole line is to the greater ſegment as thi 
legment is to the other. | 
ExTreeme Union [in the Romiſh church] one of the ſacrament; 
a ſolemn anointing of a ſick perſon at the point of death. 
ExTRE'MELY, adv. [of extreme ; extremment, Fr.] 1. Very mud, 
greatly; in familiar language. Extremely comforted. Swift, 2. l 
the utmoſt degree. En extremely doleful voice. Sidney. 
ExTRE'MEs [in logic] are the two extreme terms of the concluln 
of a propoſition, wiz. the predicate and the ſubject. The fillogitic 
form only ſhews, that if the intermediate idea agrees with thoſe it 
is on both fides immediately applied to, then thole two remote does 
or as they are called extremes, do certainly agree. Locke. 45 
ExrREMITY [of extreme ; extremitas, Lat. extremite, Fr. rem, 
It. extremidad, Sp.] 1. The edge, hem, ſkirt, brink, or border of 2 
thing, the nmol parts, thoſe moſt remote from the middle, Tit 
extremities or end of the feet. Dryden. 2. Neceſſity, great diſhes 
miſery, the utmoſt rigour, the worlt or loweſt condition or rich 
Reduced to extremity. Clarendon. 3. The utmoſt point, the Inge 
degree. Extremity of cold. Hooker. 4. The points in the ue 
degree of oppolition. | 
Made up of all the worſt extremities 
Of youth and age. Denbam. : 5 
5. Remoteſt parts, parts far diſtant. To the extremities of 2 
Arbuthnot. 6. Violence of paſſion. The ſtrong extremres of 
outrage. Spencer. ' f 1 
To E'xTRICaTE [extrico, Lat.] to diſentangle or diene 
deliver or rid out of a ſtate of perplexity. Extricating here 
her oppreſſions. Addi/on. i 
e 14. the act of diſembarraſſing, diſentanglewen, 
Sc. Made rather by tranſmutation than ex!rication. Boyle. 1 
Exrzl'xsie, or ExTRI'NSiCal [eftrinſeco. It. and Sp. on 1 
cus, Lat] that is on the outſide, outward, being from wid 
intrinſic. It is commonly written * = analogy requires i 
and extrinſecal. Extrinfical agent. Digby. : 
ExrRINSICALLx, pe [of extrin 2 from without, outward) a 
Exrztxsicalxkss [of extrinſical] the ſtate of being on ons we" 
To ExTrv'cr, verb aft. [extrucium, ſup, of exiruo, Lat.] 


or ſet up. Exrxv ers, 


E YE 
Lat. a raiſer, builder, or contriver. 
; Lat. a building or raifing up. . 
. —— , werb act. Eats Tom gi and trudo, Lat. to 
2 out] to thruſt or puſh out with violence. The fea had been 
4:d and driven off by the mud. Woodward. 2825 
extru u's10n [extruſum, ſup. of extrudo, Lat.] the act of thruſting 
_— violent depreſſion of ſome parts, and an extruſion and eleva- 
* of others. Burnet's Theery. : | | 
0 Tu'BERANCE [extuberantia, from ex and /uber, Lat, a bunch] 
ſelling or bunching out, a knob, or parts prominent from the 
hy The irregularities or extuberances, Mo. 
adj. [extuberatus, Lat.) iwoln into knobs or 


reſt, 17 
ExTU BERATED, 


i / BEROUS [of ex and tuber, Lat. a ſwelling] ſwelling or bunch- 
8 ro stiobs ss [of extubero, Lat.] the ſtate of ſwelling or 
i tin a body. | | 
NE eek x 2100, Lat [in ſurgery] a fwelling or riſing up in the 
fe ; alſo the ſtarting out of a bone. ; 
Exruux (old records] the reliques of ſaints. 85 
FxruMe'SCENCE [of extumoſco, Lat. to ſwell or riſe up] a ſwelling 
or riſing up in the body. 3 2 8 1 | 
Exu'BERANCE, Or ExU BERANCY [exuberantia, Lat.] an ver- 
rowth, a ſuperabundance, ſuperfluity, luxuriance. In his ſimilies 
Gr exuberance is avoided. Garth. ED 
Fxu'reRANT [exnberans, Lat.] 1. Overflowing, ſuperabounding, 
with ſuperfluous ſhoots, luxuriant. Similies too exuverant. 


„ 31 Abounding in the higheſt degree. Exuberant devotion. 
1 in. 3 
1 BERANTLY, adv. [of exuberant] abundantly, to a ſuperfluous 


degree. Exuberantly fruitful. Woodward. : 

Pxu'BtRANTNESS [of exuberant] an over abounding, ſuperabun- 
8 Exv'bERATE, verb neut. [exuberatum, ſup. of exubero, Lat.] to 
abound in the higheſt degree. Vaſt confluence and immenſity that exu- 
lerates in God. Boyle. 

Exu'ccous [exucers, from ex, and ſuccus, 
moiſture or juice. Brown uſes it. 3 

Exupa“TIO, Lat. 1. The act of ſweating out, the act of emitting 
moiſture throꝰ the pores. 2. The matter iſſuing out by ſweat. The 
ine exudations of ſtone. Bacon. | | 

To Exu'pe, or To Exu'pdaTE, verb neut. [eæudo, Lat.] to ifſue out 
by weat. The humour included doth exudate. Brown. Honey exu- 


)t Gr 


hing 
Ours 
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ut <> ding from all lowers. Arbuthnot. | 

To Exu'LcERATE, verb af. [exulceratum, ſup. of exulcero, from 
bn. ex, and ulcus, Lat. an ulcer] 1. To affect with a running or eating 
fon of fore, Exulcerating the jaws. Ray. 2. To afflict, to corrode, to en- 

rape, 

a5 ai c Exaſperate, exulcerate, and raiſe 
"aupht Dire inflammation. Milton. 3 
| ExuU'LCERATED, part. paſſ. [exulceratus, Lat.] grown to an ulcer. 
. * ExulcERA TIOx, Lat. [with ſurgeons] 1. A ſolution of continuity, 
on, 0 


erlative 


body that are ſoft, is attended with a loſs of their quantity. The be- 
othing, 


inning eroſion which wears away the ſubſtance, and forms an ulcer. 
Auincy. 2. Corroſion, exacerbation, exaſperation. Exulceration of 
mind. Hooker, | 


Exu'LcERaToRY [exulceratorius, Lat.] that cauſeth ulcers, having 
a tendency thereto. 


Exceed. 
Is. Bu 


necelit ToExv'iT, verb neut. [exulto, Lat.] to leap and ſkip for joy, to 
rejoice exceedingly, to triumph. The whole world did ſeem to cut. 

1. The Hooker, | 

. nr Exv'LTaxce, Exu'LTaxncy, or ExutTa'rion, Fr. [eſultatione, 

er 


It. of exultatio, It.] a rejoicing or triumphing. Great cauſe of exu/- 
yy Government of the Tongue. Tranſports of joy and exultation. 
on, > ? 
Exuumiiica'tion, Lat. a ſtarting out of the navel. 
To Exu'xpare, werb neut. [exundo, Lat.] to overflow. 
Exuxpa'rion, Lat. overflow, abundance. The exundation and 
overflowing of his tranſcendent goodneſs. Ray. 


extrem. 


en a lin? 
at as thit 


raments; 


ry much, pull off the hoofs. 2. To cut off the white part from roſe leaves. 
ft. 2.10 ExUxGULA'T1ON, Lat. a pulling off the hoofs. | | 
Exu'peraBLE e- Lat.] conquerable; alſo that may be 
conclulit dot over, exceeded or ſurpaſſed. - 5 | 
> fillogulic XU'PERANCE, or EXUPERA'T10N [exuperantia, Lat.] overbalance, 
h thoſe it breater proportion; alſo preeminence. by | | 
mote ones XU PERANT [eæuperans, Lat.] exceeding, overbalancing. 
1 0Exv'sciTaTE, verb act. [exſuſcito, Lat.] to awake or raiſe one 
. tf remith up from ſleep, to rouſe, to ſtir up. | 
order 9 XUSCITA'T10N, Lat. a raiſing up from ſleep. | 
wg Ri Hos STION [exuftio, Lat.] the act of burning up, conſumption by 
1 v) . 
or violence Exv'viz, Lat. the flough or old caſt ſkin of a ſnake ; any thin 
the hight thrown off or ſhed by i Hence l ; 
the uti 8 [with natural philoſophers] fignify thoſe ſhells and other 
| 0 5, that are frequently found in the bowels of the earth, ſuppoſed 
* Tek. whos one at the 8 3 ; becauſe they are 0 
1 * IK1Ns nce living creatures. Only the ſkins or exuwie, rather 
ff FXthiop® than entire bodies of kihes N oodabard. / 
1 0 Were as formerly written at the end of words, is now more generally 
| 4 iter written with a ſingle y. 
dere * Y, Ea, or Ee, may either come from ix, an iſtand, by melting the 
 herle 7 1 F into y, which is uſually done; or from the Saxon ea, Which 
1 an later, river, &c. or laſtly from 1eag, a field, by the ſame 
__ e A Gi Camden, x 
N. 5 or EY'gss, ſabſt. I niais, Fr.] a young hawk juſt taken from 
& po F wy, not able to take prey for AY ND This is an aiery 
wit oY 15 = ren, little eyaſſes that cry out. Shakeſpeare. 
ſulres“ kind. Fanscr, l/. a young unfledged male hawk of the muſket 
WET Shak Wage Here comes little Robin how now, my eyas-muſket. _ 
on the cubs Salk obſolete : Plur. eyne, now eyes [eax, eage or exh, Sax. oye 
, by . » , 9 * U 
at.] t0 ® 98, Su. and H. Ger. ooge, Do. aug, G. and L. Ger. ocil, 
Exrxu er 


ſervation upon them. Davies. 


ther. Boyle. 


Lat. juice] being without 


which proceeds from ſome gnawing matter, and, in thoſe parts of the 


To Exu'xncuLatE [exungulatum, ſup. of exungulo, Lat.] 1. To 


EYE 


Fr. occhio, It. ojo, Sp. olho, Port. oculus, Lat. all of aucon, auga; 
Goth. ee Scottiſh, plur. ＋ 1. The wonderful inſtrument or organ of 
ſight, accounted the ſeat of contempt, and of the paſſions of the 


ſoul. Fire hurteth the he Bacon. 2. Sight, ocular view. Before 


whoſe eye, Jeſus Chriſt hath been evidently ſet forth. Galatians. 3. 


Look, conntenance. I'll ſay yon grey is not the morning's eye. Shake- 
Jpeare. 4. Front, face, Her ſhall you hear diſproved to your eyes. | 
Shakeſpeare. 5. Aſpect or regard. Having an eye to a number of 
rites. Hooker. 6. A poſture of dire& oppolition, where one thing is 
in the ſame line with another. of | | 

Both ftrive to intercept and guide the wind, 

And in its eye more cloſely they come back. Din. 
7. Notice, attention, obſervation. They might have an eye and ob- 
8. Opinion formed upon and reſulting 
from obſervation. She deſign'd to be beautiful in no body's eye but 
= Sidney. 8. Sight, view, the place in which any thing may be 
een, | 

Hear ſweet diſcourſe, converſe with noblemen ; 

And be in eye of every exerciſe 3 

Worthy his youth and nobleneſs of birth. Shakeſpeare. 8 
10. Any thing formed like an eye. Colours like the eye of a peacock's 
feather. Newton. 11. Any {mall perforation. The ſtreightneſs of a 
needle's eye. South, 12. A ſmall catch into which a hook goes. By 
little hooks and eyes or other kind of faſtenings entangled in one ano- 

13. A {mall ſhade of colour, Red with an eye of blue; 

makes a purple. Boyle. iq. The intellectual power of perceiving. 
The eyes of your underſtanding being enlighten'd. Epheſrans. 

Eyre [in geography] a borough town of Suffolk, 92 miles from 
London. It gives title of baron to lord -Cornwallis, and ſends two 
members to parliament, 

Eye [with architects] the middle of the ſcroll of the Ionic capital, 
cut in the form of a little roſe ; alſo any round window made in a pe- 
diment, an Attic, the reins of a vault, &c. 

EE ſin botany] that part of a plant where the buds 
alſo the bud itſelf, Save one or too of the ſtouteſt vine 
three or four eyes of young wood. Evelyn; x 

Ev {with phyſicians] a hole or aperture. ä ä 

Ey [with printers] is ſometimes uſed for the thickneſs of the types 
or characters uſed in printing; or more ſtrictly the graving in relieve 
on the top or face of the letter. 1 

Erk of a Bean [with horſemen] a black ſpeck or mark in the ca- 
vity of the corner-teeth of a horſe, when he is about the age of 5 and 
a half, and remains til] 7 or 8. 8 
4 An EYE wide open | hieroglyphically] repreſented wiſdom and ju- 

Ice. | 

Ex [with jewellers] the Juſtre and brilliancy of pearls and precious 
ſtones, more uſually called water. | 


Bull”; Ex [in aſtronomy] a ftar of the firſt magnitude in the con- 
ſtellation Taurus. | 


Cat's Eye, a precious ſtone, called alſo eculus ſolis, or the ſun's 
eye. | > 
Hare's Eyz [with phyſicians] a diſeaſe ariſing from the contraction 


of the upper eye-lid, which hinders it from covering its part of the 
eye. 


Coats Ex [with oculiſts] a white ſpeck on the cornea. . 
Bullock*'s Ex E [in architecture] a little ſky-light in the covering or 


wa forth; 


oots with 


roof, intended to illuminate a granary or the like. 


Ext of an Anchor, a hole wherein the ring is put into the ſhank. 

Eye of the Strap [with ſailors] the compaſs or ring which is left 
of the ſtrap- rope, to which any block or pulley is faſtened. 

725 Pleaſe the Eve, and pick the purſe. _ 

Fr. Merchandiſe qui plait eft a demi vendue. See CHEAP. 

„55 The maſter's Eye makes the horſe fat. 
Lat. Oculus magiſtri ſaginat equum. Gr. O Tz J:owory oÞYakuc; 6 
Ties, Fr. Loeil du maitre engraiſſe le cheval. The deſign of this 
proverb is to intimate the benefit accruing to a man's attending his 
own concerns; and is thereby an admonition at the ſame time to us 
not to entruſt in the hands of others what we are capable of perform- 
ing ourſelves, or at leaſt to have a watchful eye ourſelves over the ma- 
nagement of thoſe we do or are obliged to employ to act for us. 

Ene Evye-witneſs is better than ten bhearſays. . 

Lat. Pluris eſt ocalatus teſtis unus, quam auriti decem. Plaut. Fr. Un 
temoin oculaire vaut mieux que dix qui parle 28 oui- dire. Relations of 
things are ſo liable to be vary'd or enlarg'd upon by frequent repeti- 
tion and conveyance from one to the other, that it is but common pru- 
dence to be cautious how we give credit to what is related to us upon 
hearſay ; or, or leaſt, if we are inclined to believe it, and, for any 
reaſon, to divulge it further, to declare to others, what grounds we 
have for our belief and report; and that it is not upon our own knows- 
ledge. 

& SAhat the Exx ſees not, the heart rues not. 

And therefore it is good ſometimes to wink or ſhut one's eyes; and 
not to pry too narrowly into trifling things, which may give us more 
uneaſineſs than they are worth, eſpecially if they are of ſuch a nature 
that either there is no remedy againſt them, or if there be, it is as bad 
or worſe than the diſeaſe. The Sp. ſay; Lo gue los dies no veen, cora- 
con no defſea. | 

| Nuo Eves ſee better than one. 

Lat. Plus vident oculi quam oculus. See ALL and Two. 

To Exx, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to watch, to keep in view. 
Continually eyed and noted of all men. Spenſer. 

To Eye, verb neut. to appear, to ſhow. My becomings kill me 
when they do not eye well to you. Shakeſpeare. | 

EyE-BAaLlu [of eye and ball} the pupil, the apple of the eye. 

To Eye-niTe [of eye and bite, of eag and bihxan, Sax.] to be- 
witch by a certain evil influence of the eye. 

Eys-BRIGHT A Lat.] a herb; it hath an anomalous per- 
forated flower of one leaf. Out of the flower cup riſes a 
which afterwards turns to a fruit or oblong huſk, replete with ſmall 
ſeeds. Miller. | 

Eyz-Brow [of eye and brow, of eazan-bnexh, Sax. augen · braun, 
Ger.] the upper part of the eye lid, the hairy arch over the eye. 

ExE-BROW {in architecture] the ſame as liſt or fillet. 

Exe of the Volute [in * centre of the volute, or chat 
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and the Hebrew [or Syriac] phe being 


EYE 


point where the helix or ſpiral, of which it is fotmed, commences, 

or elſe it is the little circle in the middle of the volutes, wherein 

a found the thirteen centres for deſcribing the circumvolutions 
ereof. | | 
Eyg-proy [of che and drop] a tear. Gentle eye-drops. Shakes 


ſpeare. 


Ex- Ass [of ge and glaſi] glaſſes to aſſiſt the ſight, ſpectacles. 
A concave eye-g/aſs. Newton. 
EyY*tLEss, adj, [of eyeand 40 having no eyes, deprived of ſight. 
Eyeleſs in Gaza at the mill with ſlaves. Milton. 
E'yELEeT | aillet, Fr. a little eye] a ſmall hole for a lace to go 
through; as, eyelet-holes, Wiſeman. | 
Ey't-LnD [of ge and lid] the membrane that ſhuts over the 


E. | 

Ey'xac, or Iza'co-Aranrc [the Arabian Trac] a province of 
Afiatic Turkey, on the river Euphrates, being the ancient Chaldea or 
Babylonica. | | | Lol 
Exc, or IRA c-Adu [the Perſian Irac] the ancient Parthia, 
now the principal province of Perſia, ſituated near the centre of that 
kingdom ; its capital is Iſpahan, the metropolis of the whole king- 
om | | 


Ex'ESss. See Er ass. | W 
ExE-sE“R VAN [of eye and ſervant] a ſervant who works only while 
watched. 5 
Exk-sERvIicE [of eye and /erwice] ſervice performed only while under 
the maſter's eye. „ | | 


 eze-/hot from the other windows. Dryden. 


by which the eye is moved. The Eye-frings ruddy. Morti ne- 


EZ R 
Ey'z-SHoT, ſabſt. [of eye and Poor] fight, view, glance, Out of 


Ey'z-$16nT [of eye and fight] fight of the eye. To 

down from his * 2 F 22 n thi 
Ey's-SORE (of eye and ſore] ſomething offenſive to the ſight 

the like concluſion of pſalms become now an eye-ſore. Hole, ; 
Fy's-sPoTTED, adj, [of eye and ſpot] marked with ſpots lik 

Juno's bird in her eye-/pozred train. Spenſer. © eyes, 
EY't-sTR&ING [of ge and ring] the ſtring of the eye, the 


Ex E-wirxEss of eye and witneſs] one who gives evi 
_ with his own * 19 a fence to fag 
Y'RAR [aire, Fr. in old records] an eyrie, neſt or br 
birds. | J 858 Pod of youy 
ExRE, or Eire [eyre, of graerie, Fr. iter, Lat.] the a 
tices itinerent or going their eien, which Brafich in ny 
calls ;uſticiarios itinerantes. 7 
Eyre of the Foreſtt, the court that was wont to be held there e 
three years, by the juſtices of the foreſt, journeying up and down f. 
that purpoſe. N y 
E' RIE, or Ex'x [ey, Sax. an egg] a brood or neſt; 3 I; 
where hawks and other birds of prey build and hatch their young, * 
On cliffs and cedar tops their eyries build. Milton, ®* 
EzekiEL's Reed, a meaſure of 6 cubits, or 16 feet 11 inches; 
mentioned by that prophet ; others ſay, 1 Engliſh foot 11 inches one 
third of an inch. | | 


FAB 


f, Roman, F, f, Italick, F, k, Engliſh ; the fixth letter of 
the alphabet. The Greeks and Hebrews have no letter that 


anſwers exactly to F; but thoſe that come the neareſt to it, 

are the o, ©, phi, Gr. and O, phe, Hebrew. I queſtion 

the truth of this remark, with reference to the Greek and 

Hebrew languages; the Greek © (p%) anſwering to the Latin f; 
y the Jew! writers them- 

ſelves expreſſed by the Greek phi, as in the word . ephatha, or effa- 
tha, the term which our Lord uſed when opening the eyes of the blind. 
F, is generally reckoned a conſonant, and admitted by Scaliger 
among the ſemi-vowels, and accordingly diſtinguiſhed in the enume- 
ration of the alphabet by a name beginning with a vowel ; yet it has 


fo far the nature of a mute, that it is eaſily pronounced before a 


liquid in the ſame ſyllable, | 
F, f, ſtill keeps its force and ſound invariable in the Engliſh, and 
is formed by compreſſion of the whole lips and a forcible breath. Its 
kindred letter is V, which in the Iſlandic language is only diſtinguiſh- 
ed from it by a point in the body of the letter; and when it is the laſt 
letter of a word, is always doubled; as, ſtaff, ſtiff, muff, &'c. 
F [in old Latin numbers] fignified 40 1 
F with a daſh at top, fignified 40, ooo. 8 
F [in muſic books] is an abbreviation of the word forte, It. ſtrong. 
F [in phyſical preſcriptions] ſtand for far, i. e. let it be done. 
F lin muſic] is one of the ſigned clifts or keys placed at the be- 
ginning of one of the lines of a piece of muſic, | 
Fa, one of the notes in muſic. | | 
F. S. A. fin phyſical preſcriptions] ſtands for fiat ſecundem artem, 
Lat. J. e. let it be done according to art. | 5 


Fab cEOus, adj. [ fabaceus, from faba, Lat. a bean] of or be- 


longing to a bean, having the nature of beans. 

FBA RIA, Lat. [with botaniſts] orpine, or live- long. | 
. To FABLE, verb neut. ¶ dire des fable;, Fr. fabulo, Lat. fabilen, Du. 
and Ger.] 1. To tell a falſhood, to lye. 2. To feign, to write fic- 
tion or fables, not truth. Fabling poets. Prior. 

To Falk, verb a#. to feign, to tell of falſities. Fairer than 
fam'd of old or ab d fince. Milton. 


Fa'BLE, Fr. [ favcla, It. fabel, Du. Ger. and Su. fabula, Sp. Port. 


and Lat.] 1, A tale or feigned narration, deſigned to inſtruct or en- 
force ſome moral. Jotham's fable of the trees. Addiſon. 2. A hic- 
tion in general. In ſpite of all thoſe fable-makers, Dryden, 3. A 
fooliſh or vicious fiction. Old wives fables. 1 Timothy, 4. A lye. 
This is a mere familiar ſenſe. - | | 

Faß [of an epic or dramatic poem] the ſeries or contexture of 
events that conſtitute ſuch pieces: fable is the principle part or foul of 
theſe. The firſt thing a good poet ought to think on in forming a 
fable, is the inſtruction he would give by the moral: this moral is to 
be afterwards reduced into action; and this action, which is preſented 
by the recital, muſt be univerſal, imitated, feigned, and the allegory 
of a moral truth, See AcT10N. 

Rational FaBLEs, are relations of things ſuppoſed to have been ſaid 
and done by men, tho' really they were not; the ſame as pa- 
rables. | 

Moral Fan LES, are thoſe wherein beaſts are introduced as ſpeakers 
or actors; allo trees, Cc. theſe are the ſame as apologues. 


ſtructure, an edifice. As well beauty as ſtrength of the fabric. Ha. 


FAC 
Mixt Fal Es, are thoſe which are compoſed of both forts rationt 
and moral, wherein men and brutes are introduced converſing w- 
gether. | | „ 
FaBLE was with the heathens an allegorical deity, feigned to be the 
daughter of ſlumber and the night, and the wife of lying. She ya 
repreſented richly dreſſed, and her face covered with a maſk. 
FaBLED, adj. [of fable] celebrated in fables or romances, 
Fail, fabled grotto! Tictel. | | 
Fa'BLER | fabulator, Lat.] an inventor or maker of fables, one 


who writes feigned ſtories. 
Fa BRIC [| fabbrica, It. fabrica, Sp. and Lat.] 1. A building, 


ton. 2. Any ſyſtem of matter in general, any thing that is framed of 
diſiimilar parts. | 1 
All the parts of this great fabric change. Prior. 
To Fa'sr1c, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to build, to frame, t 
conſtruct. How fabrzc their manſions. Philips, _ 
To Fa'ericartt [fabbricare, It. fabricar, Sp. fabrico, Lat.] 1.70 
build, to frame, to conſtruct. 2. To invent, to forge, to deri 
falſely. This ſenſe is retained among the Scottiſh lawyers : for when 
they ſuſpect a paper to be forged, they ſay it is fabricate. . 
Fa'Brxic Lands [in law] lands given for the rebuilding, repariny 
or maintaining of cathedrals or other churches. 
FaBULA'T1ON, Lat. the moralizing of fables. 
FaBulI'xus, Lat. a deity, who, as the Romans imagined, preſided 
over infants at their firſt beginning to ſpeak. _ : 
Fa'suL1sT [ fabulifte, Fr.] one who writes fables or feigned ſions, 
Quitting Æſop and the fabulifts. Croxal. 
_ FapvuLo'srry [ Vabuloſitas, Lat.] quality of lying, fulneſs of fu. 
ries, fabulous invention. In their fabul/ity they would report du 
they had obſervers for twenty thouſand years. Abbor. 
Fa'suLovs, adj. [ fabuleux, Fr. fabulaſo, It. and Sp. fabule/us, Lat, 
feigned, full of fables, or invented tales. One who thinks the # 
pearance of ſpirits fabulous and groundleſs. Addijon. Wo 
Fa'BuLOUSLY, adv. [of fabulous] in a fabulous manner, in . 
tion. | b 
Fa'huLousx Ess { fabuloſitas, Lat.] fulneſs of fables, ſeignedgeh; 
falſeneſs. | 3 
Faca' DE, Fr. the outſide or fore- front of a great building. 
Face, Fr. [ faccia, It. faz, Sp. facies, Ly 1. Viſage. A mat 
ſhall * Bacon. 2. Countenance, look, air of the face, 
of the features. 'T'o be grave exceeds all pow'r of face. 
The ſuperficies of any thing. Face of the ground.  Gene/. 1 4 
front or fore part of any thing. The face of the houſe. Eafi, 
State of affairs, condition. A new Jace of things in Europe, pity 
ſon. 6. Appearance, reſemblance, ſhew. The face of prob h 
Baker. 7. Preſence, fight; as, before my face, in my Pie _ ** 
Confidence, boldneſs. The face to charge others with falſe 2 , 
Tillitfon. 9. Diſtortion of the face. Why do you make fuch/ 
Shakeſpeare. | e aje it 
Face to face jan adverbial phraſe] 1. When both prin 5 
ſent. 2. Nakedly, without the intecvention of an) body . 
ſee through a olaſs darkly ; then face to face. 1 Corinthians. 
| To-ſet a good Face on a bad game. 
Fr. Faire bonne mine & mauvais jeu, Lat. In re mala « 
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he beſt way to overcome a misfortune or difficulty is 

„it from every one, but thoſe who we have juſt reaſon to be. 

(0 2 a capacity and inclination to contribute towards our relief. 

ow und is but too apt to keep them down that it knows to be ſo, and 

— prudence teaches us not to give ſuch a handle, where neeeſſity 
wb to it. | 

__ = 15 Achiesctore, the ſame as facade; of facia, or faſcia, Lat.] 

Has ember, having but a ſmall breadth, and a conſiderable pro- 
8 _ ſuch are the bands of architraves, larmiers, c. 

* of a Baſtion Lin fortification} is the ſtrait line comprehended 
he — the angle of the ſhoulder and the flanked angle, which is 

7 ſed of the meeting of the two faces, and is the moſt advanced 
pany a baſtion towards the campaign. 

Face of a Place [in fortification] 15 the front, that is comprehended 
between the flanked angles of two neighbouring baſtions, compoſed of 
a curtain, two flanks and two faces. The ſame that is called the te- 
aaille of a place. : : PN . 

Face Prolonged [in fortification] is that part of the line of de- 
fence razant, which is betwixt the angle of the ſhoulder and the cur- 
uin; or the line of defence razant, diminiſhed by the length of a 
es of a Gun, is the ſuperficies of the metal, at the extremity of 
the muzzle. 


baer (in aſtronomy] the third part of a ſign, each fide being ſup- 


{ed to be divided into four faces; each conſiſting of ten degrees. 

Face of a Stone, is the ſurface or plane of a ſtone, which is to lie in 
the front of the work. | 

To Face, werb neut. 1. To look toward ſuch a fide, or to turn the 
face to it, to come in front. Face about, man. Dryden. 2. To 


hear a counterfeit appearance, to act the hypocrite. To face, to 


forge, to ſcoff. Hubbard's Tale. 3. To line; as, to face a pair of 
leeves, Cc. 4. To look one in the face. 


according to the word of command. | | | 

To Fact, verb act. 1. To cover with ſome additional ſuperficies. 
The whole fortification is faced with marble. Addiſon 2. To meet one 
in front, to oppoſe boldly and firmly. To face the enemy in the field. 
Atdiſen. 3. To turn; as, to face a card. 4. To outface, to op- 


poſe with im pudence; generally with doz»”. 5. To ſtand oppoſite to. 
'The Palatine mountain that faces it. Addiſon, 


Fa/ceLEss [of face] without a face. | 


Fa'cs-painTER [of face and painter] a drawer of portraits, one 
who paints from the life. | | 


Fa'cs-PAINTING (of Face and painting] the art of portrait draw- 


ing. | | 
Fa'cer, ſabſt. | facette, Fr. with jewellers, Sc.] a little ſide of 
the body of a diamond, Sc. cut into a great number of angles. Like 


| diamonds cut with facets. Bacon. 


Face'TiOus, adj. [ facetieux, Fr. facets, It. and Sp. of facetus, 


Lat.] witty, merry, pleaſant, jovial, gay. 


FaceTIouvsLY, adv. [of facetious] pleaſantly, merrily, &c. 

Facz'TIousNEss [of facetious] merry diſcourſe, pleaſant gaiety. 

Fa'ceas [in architecture] corruptly pronounced by workmen for 
faſies, the broad liſts or fillets commonly made in architraves, and in 
the corners of pedeſtals. | 

Fa"cies, Lat. [in botanic writers] a face. 

Factes Hippocratica, Lat. [i. e. Hippocrates's face] is when the 
noſtrils are ſharp, the eyes hollow, the temples low, the tips of the 
ears contracted, the fore-head dry and wrinkled, and the complexion 
pale or livid. A bad preſage indeed! | | 


Fa'CILE, adj. [Fr. It. and Sp. of facilis, Lat.] 1. Eaſy to be done, 


commodious. W/i/kins. 2. Eaſy of belief, as to good or bad, pli- 
ant, ductile to a fault. Men are of that facile temper. Calamy. 3. 

aly of exceſs or converſe, not ſupercilious or auſtere. Courteous, 
facile, ſweet. B. Johnſon. 4. Eafily ſurmountable. The facile 
gates of hell too ſlightly barred. Miltor. 


FacILENEss [of facile] 1. Eaſineſs, readineſs to grant or do. 2. 
Courteouſneſs. See Facilixrx. 


To Fact LiTaTs, werb act. [/aciliter, Fr. facilitare, It. facilitar, 
p.] to make or render eaſy, to clear from impediments. To facil;- 
tate their paſſage. Clarendon. | 
FaciLirv Vacilité, Fr. facilita, It. facilidad, Sp. facilitas, Lat.] 
: 33 to be performed, freedom from difficulty. Facility and 
rag; ſucceſs. Bacon, 2, Readineſs in performing, ſkill, dexterity. 
' facility we get of doing things. Locke. 
eaſineſs of acceſs, affability. Offers himſelf to the viſits of a friend 
with facility, Bacon. 


o any thing good or b 


range, 


Facinz'rious, ad; | | 

4 „adi. corrupted by Shakeſpeare from facinorous, 

7 $ of 4 moſt facinerious ſpirit. Shakeſpeare. : ome 
en, alt. [from to face] that which covers any thing on the 


nw by way of decoration. The Facings and fringes of his great- 


Aon. 


ad. To take faciliry for good. nature. L'E- 


by bl avs. adj. [/acinoroſus, Lat.] villanous, wicked, deteſta- 
Sb: [with ſeamen} a round of a cable quoiled up out of the 


Fact [ fait, Fr fatto, 1 
br. fatto, It. of fuctum, Lat.] 1. Action or deed, 
— the doubtful fag is underſtood — 2. A thing done, 
that for 550 —— To miſtake the fad or effect, and raſhly to take 


which is not done. Bacon. 3. Realit tf 
dot ſpeculation. True in fact. Aalen. ** not ſuppeften, 


A bm arithmetic] the product. 
A Armorum, Lat. ; 
2 at. feats of arms, juſts, or tournaments. 


r. | favione, It. of o, L 

and N „It. of factio, Lat.] 1. A company or 

Ned on a Cabal or party, formed in a * to o * elta. 

mult, 8 One of Simon's faction. 2 3 e. 
ee In great action among themſelves. Clarendon. 

A word now iden « [ faQtionaire, Fr. one of a faction or party. 


Kerious [ Fachieux, Fr. Jaxiaſo, It. fadtioſus, Lat.] 1. Given or 


To Facz [in military affairs] is to turn the face and whole body | 


not difficult, attainable with little labour. To make it more facile and 


3. Courteſy, ponies, | 
4. Vitious ductility, or eaſineſs to be perſuaded 


F AD 


inclinable to faction, ſeditious; addicted to form parties and raiſe pub. 
lic diſturbances. Be fa#ious for redreſs, Shakeſpeare. 2. Proceeding 
from public diffenfions, tending to public diſcord. Facticus tumults. 
K. Charles. 
Fa"cTiouvsLY, adv. [of factiou:] ſeditiouſly, criminally tumul- 
tuous. Factionſiy diſeontenred. XK. Charles. | 
_ Fa"cTrovsness [efprit factieux, Fr. of factiout] factious humour, 
inelinableneſs to be factious or ſeditious, violent clamourouſneſs for a 
party. : 1 | 
FaeTrTiovs [ fa&ice, Fr. fattizio, It. of fa#itins, Lat.) artificial, 
any thing made by art, in oppoſition to the product of nature, counter- 
feit. The ackitious ſtones of chemiſts being eaſily detected Ray. 
FacT1'TiO0USNEss [la qualité artificiel, Fr. of fackitious] the quality 


of being factitious or artificial, counterfeitneſs. 


Fa"cTor, Lat. [ Facteur, Fr. fattore, It. fatdr, Sp.] one who is an 
agent for a merchant beyond ſea, one that buys and ſells goods as a 
truſtee for other perſons. I ſhould ſend up an Engliſh factor. Raleigh. 

FacToRs [in arithmetic] are both the numbers that are given to be 
e which are ſo called, becauſe they conſtitute or make the 
product. | 

Fa"cToRace [of factor] proviſion or commiſſion-money; the wages 
allowed to a factor, 7. e. ſo much for every hundred pound value of 
the proceed of goods bought or fold by him. 

 Fax'crorsnte [of fa#or] the office or employment of a factor. 

 Fa'ctory [| Factorerie, Fr. fattoria, Sp.] a place where a conſide- 
rable number of factors, in a diſtant country refide for the conve- 
niency of trade; alfo the traders themſelves thas embodied. 

Fac ToTum, Lat. [z.e. do all. It is uſed likewiſe in burleſque 
French] one who manages all affairs in a family, a ſervant who does 
all buſineſs, like Scrub in the Stratagem. 


Fac TOTUm, a thing to play withal; alſo a border which printers 
uſe to put a letter in. | 

Fa'cTum, Lat: [in arithmetic] the product of two quantities mul- 
tiplied by each other. 
Fa"cTURE, Fr. [ fa&ura, Lat.] the at or manner of making any 
thing. 
| * Lat. [with aſtronomers] a name given to certain ſpots 
on the diſk of the ſun, that appear brighter and more lucid than the 
reſt of his body. 8 5 

Fa'cuLENCE | faculentia, Lat.] brightneſs, clearneſss. 

Fa'cuLTiEs [of faculte, Fr. facultas, Lat.] powers, abilities, ta- 
lents; commonly applied to the powers of the mind, imagination, 


reaſon, and memory. The underſtanding and will are two faculties 


of the mind. Locke. 
Court of FacuLTiEs, a Court under the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, for diſpenſations. „„ . 5 
Maſter of the FacuLT1Es, the officer of the court of faculties. 
Fa'cuLTY [ faculte, Fr. faculta, It. faculdad, Sp.  facultas, Lat.] 
1. The power or ability of performing any action. 2. Power, either 
corporal or intellectual. No kind of faculty or power in man. Hooker, 
3. Knack, habitual dexterity, talent. 4. Aptneſs, readineſs. An 
excellent faculty in preaching. Swift. 5. Quality, diſpoſition or ha- 
bit of good or ill. | | | 
Tongues which neither know 
My faculties nor perſon. was ae 5 
6. Power, authority. Borne his faculties fo meek. Shakeſpeare. 7. 
Privilege or right to do any thing. Law hath ſet down to what per- 
ſons almoſt every faculty or favour ſhall be granted. Hooker. 5 
Animal Faculty [in phy ſic] that whereby an animal perceives and 
moves; or is that whereby the foul executes the offices of imagination, 
reaſoning, ſenſe and motion. | 
Natural FACULTY, is that by which the body is zouri/bed and en- 
creaſed, or another engendered like it, and is diſtinguiſhed into three 
parts ; nutrition, growth and generation. 
Vital FacuLyy, is that which preſerves fe in the body, and per- 


forms the functions of the pul/e and reſpiration. 


Facul ry [in a civil ſenſe] a privilege or ſpecial power granted 
to a man, by favour, indulgence, or diſpenſation, to do that which 
by the common law he cannot do, as to marry without banes, to eat 
fleſh in Lent, &c. 

FAcuLTY fin an univerſity] a body of doctors in any ſcience; as, 
the faculties of divinity and phyfic, humanity or philoſophy, and juriſ- 

rudence. h 195 | 8 
F Facu'ND, adj. | facundus, Lat.] eloquent. 

Facv'npiovs | facundirſus, Lat.] full of eloquence. | 

To Fa'vDLt, verb. ad. to dandle, to make much of, to cheriſh. 

To FappLE, verb neut. [corrupted from to fiddle, or toy with the 
fingers. Johnſon] to trifle; to toy, to play. 

iddle FabDLE [a corrupt reduplication of Hale] trifling, of no 
conſequence ; perhaps of fadorſes, Fr. trifles. 

To Fab, verb neut. [prob. of fade, Fr. impotent; flat, unſavory, 
or of vad, Lat. to go, i. e. to decay, or of vadem, Du. or as Caſau- 
bon will, of oÞadJatw, Gr.] 1. To decay as a flower or other vegetable. 
An oak whoſe leaf fadeth. Iſaiab. 2. To grow weak, to Ianguiſh. 
3. To tend from a brighter to a weaker colour. The colours not fa- 
ding or declining gradually. Woodzcard. 4. To die away gradually, to 
vaniſh, to be worn out. Ideas in the mind quickly fade. Locke, 5. 
To be naturally tranſient, to loſe vigour or beauty eafily and ſoon. 
A fading flower. Iſaiah, | | 

To Favs, verb af. to wear any thing away, to deprive of freſh- 
neſs or vigour, to cauſe to wither, Not uſual. A man old, wrinkled, 


faded, wither'd. Shakeſpeare. 


Fa'DELEss, ad. [of fade] not fading. | | 
To Farce [of zepegan, Sax. fugen, Ger.] 1. To agree, not to 
uarrel. 2. To ſucceed, to hit. The fox had a fetch, and when he 
aw it would not fadge, away goes he. L'Eftrange. 3. To fit, or 
fuit with, to be conſiſtent. | | 
How will this fadge ? my maſter loves her dearly, 
And I, poor monſter, fond as much on him. Shakeſpeare. 

4. This is a mean word not now uſed, unleſs perhaps in ludicrous and 
low compoſitions. ; | . 

Fa'pine [of wadens, Lat. or /e wadant, Fr.] decaying as a flower, 
loſing its colour, beauty, &c, periſhing, languiſhing. | 
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Fa'vom [perbm, Sax. badem, Du. faem, or faveni, L. Ger.] a 


meaſure of fix feet, See FaTron. h | 

To Fa bon [favemen, L. Ger.] 1. To ſound the depth of water. 
2. To penetrate or diſcover the intentions or deſign of any one. See 
To FaTHom. . . 
Fa'py, adj. ſeeming to fade, appearing faded, or decayed in co- 
our. 
Fx ca Matter [in medicine] the fæces or exerements voided by 
ſtool. 
_ Fxces, Lat. the grounds or ſettlings of any liquor or metal; dregs, 
droſs; alſo the excrements. | 

Fxces [with chemiſts] the groſs ſubſtance, dregs, ſettlings or im- 
purities which ſettle after fermentation, or remain after the purer, 
more volatile and fluid parts have been ſeparated by diſtillation, eva- 
oration, decantation, Qc. s 


Fx'cul#z, Lat. 1. Small dregs or Aying lees. 2. The duſt that 


ſinks in the preſſing of ſome plants, as in aurum, briony, c. 3. A 
ſort of white powder made of certain green roots, waſhed and prepared, 
which, if beaten together with a little water, and ſtrained, will fink 
to the bottom of the veſſel, and is to be afterwards lightly dried. 
FaE'xz A, a city and biſhop's ſee of Italy, in the pope's territories, 
about zo miles eaſt of Bologna. 

To Fac, verb neut. [ fatigo, Lat.] to become weary, to faint with 
wearineſs. Creighton withheld his force till the Italian began to fag. 
 Mackenzie's Lives. 

To Fac, verb act. [with the vulgar] to beat ſoundly. 
Faco'xa [in anatomy] a conglomerated gland, called alſo thymus. 


Fac Exp [of fag and end, pe gan, Sax. to join together] 1. The 


end of a web of cloth, c. generally, ſays Johnſon, made of coarſer 
materials. 2. The refuſe or meaner part of any thing. 
| In the world's fag end 
A nation lies. Fanſhanww. I 
Fa'cor [ fagot, Fr. fagod, Wel. and Armor. feixe, Port.] 1. A 
bundle of ſticks or wood for fuel. Mitres or Fagots have been the re- 
wards of different perſons. Watts. 2. A bundle of ſticks for any 
purpoſe in general. The black prince filled a ditch with fagots. Ad- 


ton. 


Fa cor a badge which in times of popery was worn on the ſleeve. 


of the upper garments, by ſuch perſons who had recanted and ab- 
jured hereſy. | 53s | 
no regular pay, nor do any regular duty ; but are hired occaſionally 
to appear at a muſter, and fill up the companies, and hide the real 
deficiencies thereof. | 
_Faccor of ſteel, 120 pound weight. | 
To Fa'cor, verb ad. [from the ſubſtantive] to tie up, to bundle 
together. Fagoted his notions as they fell. Dryden. N 
Io Faccor. @ Perſon, is to bind him hand and foot. A low 
phraſe. | | 


FacoTRI'TICUM, or FAcor y R uu, Lat. [of pe. and 7vgS-, Gr. , 


a kind of grain, buck-wheat. . 

Fa cor TED, part. paſſ. of to fagot [of fagot, Fr.] 1. Tied up in a 
bundle. 2. Bound hand and foot. 5 | 
Facorri'xo, It. [in muſic books] a ſingle curtail, a muſical inſtru- 
ment, ſomewhat like a baſſoon. | 
Fado Tro, It. a double or large baſs curtail, + 

Fa'cus, Lat. [with botaniſts] the beech tree. 


To Fatcn, or To FEIN [ feinare, Fr. fngir, Sp. of fingere, Lat.] 


to make a ſhew of, to pretend. See To Fic. 

To Fail, verb neut. | faillir, Fr. fallare or fallire, It. faltar, Sp. 
of fallo, Lat. faelen, Du. fehlen, Ger. feela, Su. fae/n, Wel. Pezron] 
1. To come ſhort of, to be deficient, not to be equal to demand or 
uſe. Credit and money fuil. Locke. 2. To be extinct, to ceaſe to be 
produced. The faithful Vai from among the children of men. P/alms, 
3. To ceaſe, to periſh, to be loſt. Leſt the remembrance of his 
grief ſhould fail. Add ſon. 4. To die, to loſe life. They all ſhall 
acl together. 
The ſpirit ſhould fail before me. J/aiah. 6. To decay, to languiſh. 
Mine eyes fail. P/alms. 7. Lo mils, not to produce the deſired 
effect; with of before the thing miſſed. A cauſe which ſeldom Vaileth 
of the effect. Bacon. 8. To mils, not to ſucceed in a deſign. Have 
ziled in their deſign. Addiſon. 9. To be deficient in . with 


of. To fulfil God's commands, and repent as often as you fai/ of it. 


Mate. | 

To Fair in the world, to break, to turn bankrupt. 

To Fail, verb af. 1. To deſert, not to continue to ſupply. 
Mens hearts fai/ing them for fear. St. Luke. 2. To neglect, to omit 


to help. Nature fails us in no needful thing. Davies. 3. To omit, 


not to perform. Th' inventive God who never faz/s his part. Dryden. 
4. To be wanting to. There ſhall not fai/ thee a man on the 
_ throne. 1 Kings. | | 

Fail, /ubf. [from the verb] 1. Miſcarriage, unſucceſsfulneſs. 2. 
Omiſſion, . nonperformance. Without ail. Jeſbua. 3. Deficience, 
want. 4. Death, extinction. | | 

Grounded he his crown 
Upon our fail. Shakeſpeare. = : 

Far'liNG, part. act. of to fail; which ſee [of faillart, Fr. fallens, 
Lat.] diſappointing, fruſtrating ; alſo doing amiſs, offending. 

FailixG, ſabſt. [of fail] deficiency, lapſe, not an atrocious fault. 
Many Failings and lapſes to lament, Rogers. 

FAILING of Record [in on is when the defendant having a day 
to prove a matter by record, | 
which is no bar to the action. 

FatlLis [in French heraldry] a term uſed to denote ſome failure 
A fraction in an ordinary, as if it were broken, or a ſplinter taken 
from it. 
 Far'vse ſof fail, feel, Su. kehler, Ger.] 1. A light fault, a lapſe. 
2. Deficience, ceaſing. An univerſal fai/ure and want of ſprings. 
Woodward, 3. Omilkes, flip. Failure of memory. South. 
Faix, adj [xzxzen, Sax.] 1. Glad, cheerful, fond. This ſenſe is ſtill 
retained in Scotland. My lips will be Fain when I fing unto thee. 
Common Prayer. 2: Forced, compelled, [ This ſenſe ſeems to have 
ariſen from the miſtake of the original ſignification in ſome ambi- 
guous expreſſions: as, I was uin to do this, would equally ſuit with 


£ * 
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Facors [with military men] are ineffective perſons, who receive 


Iſaiah. 5: To fink, to languiſh through reſiſtance. 


e fails, or elſe brings in ſuch an one, 


FAS 


the reſt of the ſentence, whether it was underſtood tc 
compelled, or I was glad, to do it for fear of norke 11 
primary meaning ſeems to have been early _ The learned G 10 
was fain to make trenches at Baſle to keep himſelf from ſtarvin hs 
Fain, adv. [from the adjective] gladly, very deſirouſſ⸗ 1 11 
fain die a dry death. Shakeſpeare. 7 
To Fain, werb neut. to wiſh fondly. Faining eye. Spenſer 
Faix, adj. [ Jane, Fr] 1. Weak, feeble. Rendered faint and fluog: 
Temple. 2. Not bright, not ſtriking. A faint dark colour. yp, 
7 Not loud, not piercing. The ſound grew ſinter, Boyle 
le of body, weak in ſtrength. Faint with thirſt. Ranbler. * - 
ardly, not vigorous, not ardent. Faint heart never won fan lady 
Camden. 6. Dejected, diſpirited. Leſt ye be weary and fair, *. 
your minds. Hebrews. 7. Not active, not vigorous; lack. 7» 
faint proſecution of the war. Davies. | 1 
To Faix, verb neut. [of faner, Fr. to cauſe to decay] 1. To 
low ſpirited. Leſt they faint at the ſad ſentence rigorouſly urg 
Milten, 2. To decay, to waſte away quickly. Figures in the 26 
clouds, while we gaze upon them, faint before the eye, 5 a 
To fink motionleſs and ſenſeleſs, to loſe the animal functions for a th f 
to ſwoon. Ready to faint with faſting. 1 Maccabees, 4. To er 5 
feeble. It will /aine and loſe firength. Bacon, = ON 
To FainT, werb act. to depreſs, to enfeeble : a word little in uf 
It faints me. Shakeſpeare. is 
Faint Action ſin law] is ſuch an one, as that though the word 
'of the writ are true, yet, for certain cauſes, there is no title to recoy \ 
thereby; whereas, in a falſe action, the words of the writ are falſe 5 
| Foix heart never won fair lady. 5 
This proverb animates to conſtaney and reſolution in any hongyr. 
able undertaking; having a more extenſive view than the courting of 


a miſtreſs, It intimates the injuriouſneſs of being ook ring and de. 


ſpairing, in that a dejection of mind will, in all probability, fruſtrate 
the ſucceſs : for that deſpair is the parent of ruin ; in that it diſpirits a 
man, and enfeebles or enervates his whole forces. Le couard rows 
belle amie, ſay the French. And indeed a low ſpirited perſon, why 


is terrified with diſappointments and difficulties, is as unfit for arms 


as amours ; nay, civil affairs too. But courage, on the other hand 
makes difficulties, which to appearance at firſt ſeem unſurmountable, 
give way; for, audentes fortuna juvat, as ſay the Romans; when, 
e-contra, A u yap aluueile; avg; mole Teomaoy, &C ſay the Greeks, 
FainT-HEA'RTED [of faint and heart, faner or wain, Fr. of van, 
Lat. and heopx, Sax.] void of courage, cowardly, cafily depreſſed. 
Fainthearted cowards. Knoles. 
FaINT-HEA'RTEDLY, adv, [of faint-hearted) in a cowardly timo. 
rous manner. 
1 5 INT-HEA'RTEDNESS [of /aint-hearted] want of courage, coward. 
neſs. 3 
Far Nr, /ub/?. [from faint] temporary loſs of animal motion, 
ſwooning. | | | | 
Far'xTisHNess [of faint] weakneſs in a ſlight degree, beginning 
weakneſs. Faintiſhneſs and debility. Arbathnot, 
Fai'NTLING, adj. [of faint] timorous. A burleſque or low word, 
A faintling filly creature. Arbuthnot. | 
AI'NTLY, adv. [of faint] 1. Feebly, languidly. Will faintly burn. 
Walſh. 2. Not in lively colours. The lines, though touch'd but 
faintly, are drawn right. Pope. 3. Without force of repreſentation. 
Confuſed idea repreſents the object faintly. Locke. 4. Without 
ſtrength of body. He faintly licks his prey. Dryden. 5. Without 
vigour or activity. Faintly A us one hour in a month, Shake- 
ſpeare. 6. Timorouſly, dejectedly. He faintly now declines the fi- 
tal ſtrife. Denham. X | 
 Far'nTwss {of faint] 1. Weakneſs, lowneſs or ſinking of the ani- 
mal ſpirits; feebleneſs, want of ſtrength. Languiſhing faintne, 
Hooker. 2. Want of vigour, inactivity. Faintne/s in following, 
Spenſer. 3. 3 dejection, cowardice. The faintzeſs of 
my maſter's heart. Shakeſpeare. 4. [Spoken of colours] not deep 
or ſtrong. | 
FainT-v1's10n [in optics] is when a few rays make up one 
pencil; and though this may be diſtin, yet it is obſcure and dark, 
at leaſt not ſo bright and ſtrong, as if a great number of rays met 
together. : | 
Falxrs [with diſtillers] all that runs after the proof is drawn of, 
where the proportion of water is much greater than of the totally in- 
flammable ſpirit. | | 
Fa'iIx x x, adj. [of faint] weak, languid, enfeebled. The fan! 
knights were ſcorch'd. Dryden. f . b f 
Falk, adj. [Fægen, Sax. ] 1. Beautiful, handſome. Fair ſeems, in 
the common acceptation, to be reſtrained, when applied to women, © 
the beauty of the face. A fair woman to look upon. Geneſis. 2. Clear- 
ſkinned,” not black, not brown, white in the complexion. The na- 
thern people large and fair complexioned. Hale. 3. Clear, Puts! 
as fair water. 4. Upright, honeſt, juſt in dealing, not practiſing any 
fraudulent or inſidious means. The rogue and fool by fits are fair a 
wiſe. Pope. 5. Pleaſing to the eye, Feantiful in general. _ P 
his greatneſs and in the length of his branches. Zxekiel. 5: 0 
cloudy, foul or tempeſtuous. The weather was very far. Claren 4 
6. Favourable, proſperous; as, a fair wind. 7. Likely to ſuccec f 
In a fair way to have enlarged. Raleigh. 8. Equal, jult. Fair un 
honourable couditions of peace. Clarendon. . Not effected by 11 
inſidious or frandulent means, not foul. Died a fair and 1 
death. Temple. 10. Open, direct. Fair in fight, full in a” 
Dryden, 11, Gentle, not compulſory, By fair means. | wt 
12. Mild, not rigid, not ſevere, A fair diſmiſſion. Milton. 05 
Pleaſing, civil. Fair words. L'Eftrange. 14. Equitable, not 11) 1 
rious. His doom is fair, Milton. 15. Commodious eaſy 


where you may make the faireft ſhoot. Shake/peare. 
Fair words 
Falk words butter no parſuips. 5 

V. Fair words will not fill the BeLLY. See under BELLY. 
Fair and ſoftly goes far.. not violent 
Fair, adv. [from the, adjective] 1. Gently, decently, * Alaothy 
ly. He fair and ſoftly goes. Locke. 2. Civilly, co Fair 
One ſpoke him fair. LEſtrange. 


il not make the pot boil. or 


3. Happily, {ucceſsfully- befal 


Hudibra' * 
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0 loyalty. The ſame zeal and faithfulneſs continues in your — 

* [Genii] this word ſignifies properly the genus of rational and ixvi- which animated one of your anceſtors to ſacrifice his life in the By | 
1 ble beings, whither angels, devils, or that 1NTERMEDIATE ſpecies, for his ſovereign. Dryden. 2. Veracity, ſincerity, honeſty. There 
- uſually call'd genii.” And the 72d chap. entitled, the gei reveal'd is no faithfulneſi in your mouth. P/a/ms. | 
a Mecca, begins thus, © Say, it has been reveal'd to me that a com- FaiTHFULNEss [in God] is a communicable attribute, and means 
ar- POE O08... SAX» 3T 38 & 5 3 
ay pany of geniz attentively heard me reading the Cox An, and ſaid, ve- an exact correſpondence between his word and his mind, and of con- 
5 nly we have heard an admirable diſcourſe, which directeth unto the ſequence between his word and the truth and reality of things; eſpe- 1 
17 Tight nſtitution ; wherefore we believe therein, and we will by no cially in regard to any promiſes he has made, in which there is an ob- 5 
5 means affocrate any other with our Logd : He (may the 67h. of ligation of juſtice added to his word. Js 2 : i 
1 du LokD be exalted !) has taken no wife, nor hath He begotten any FA'tTHLESS, adj. 1. Being without belief in the revealed truths of ' 
Not ue; yet the fooliſh among us [viz. Eölis, or that ayosTATE ge- religion, unconverted, unbelieving. Believe we, or be we as yet 1 
Fi fic which we call the dewil] hath ſpoken that which is extremely Faitbleſe Hooker. 2. Not to be truſted, inſincere, perfidious, not "TH" 
ok © of Gop: but we verily thought, that neither nau nor genivs true to duty, profeſſion, or promiſe. A moſt unnatural and Faithleſs 1 
and a by any means have uttered a lye concerning Gop.” Sales ſervice. Shakeſpeare. v EE | Ws $$; 
any . p. 468. See Cana [or CAABA] DiTHEISM and Fairn com- Fa'tTHLEsSNEss [of 9 1. Unbelief, as to revealed religion. Iv 
url wo | 2. Inſincerity, treachery, pertidy. | 
line. An elf, a hag. 3. An Enchantreſs. Fa iron [ faitard, Fr.] a ſeoundrel, a mean fellow, a poltroon; 
a To this great Fairy I'll commend thy aQs, an obſolete word. Falſe faitour. Spenſer. | | 5 bo 
rt; b ake her thanks bleſs thee. Shakeſpeare. Fax IRS, ol\Fa'quers, a fort of dervices or Mahometan religious 
ino wg e [from the ſubſt.] 1. Given by fairies. Such bor- men, who traveb the country and live on alms. See DRRVIS. 
und ag wealth, like fairy money. Locke. 2. Belonging to fairies, Faxz, or Facx [ſea term] one circle or roll of a cable or rope 

p 8 the fairy land. Shake/peare. | quoiled up round, . | 27 

AIRY Circle, or Faigy ing, an appearance pretty frequently Fa'xenNHam, a market town of Norfolk, 18 miles from Norwich, 

«phe the fields, Sc. being a kind of round, ſuppoſed by the vulgar and 110 from London. ; 1 | | 
tings raced by fairies in their dances. There are two forts of theſe Far a'ncosts [with oculiſis] a certain diſeaſe about the eyes. 

3 or eireles; one of them is about ſeven or eight yards in diameter, FaLa's1a, or FaLa'zia [in old records} a ſteep bank, hill, of 
Jent- the Wadde bare path about a foot in breadth, having green graſs in ſhore by the ſea - de. ERIE 
a 115 + the other is of different ſizes, being encompaſſed with PFauca'vs, Fr. [ falcir, gen. of falx, Lat. a hook; in horſeman- 
Fer wadle fence of graſs, much freſher and greener than that in the ſhip] a horſe is ſaid to m 1 ws when he throws himſelf 11 


Fr. Pas a pa 


_ thy fairs. Ezekiel. 


FAI 

bell thee. Satz ßere. 4. On good terms. To keep fair with 
ier. 

the world. _ Faik mL 0Y ne WT: F 7 
va bien loin. (Step by ſtep, or by degrees, goes far, 
n 1ds out get) The Icalians ſay ; chi va Mow Va 2 (He 
or ho s ſoftly goes ſafely.) We ſay likewiſe, //, fire makes ſweet 
24 Serbe Lat. ſay; ſat citò, ſi ſat bene ; and ſo the Fr. ce qui ef 
malt it eft toujours aſe tot "hog (That which is well done, is always 
4 —4— h done.) The Lat. ſay ; fe/lina lente.” The Sp. as the Fr. 
2 iſo van a lixos. They explain one another, | 
5 ie _ ſub . [ foirts Fr. ferie, Lat. fera, It. holidays on which 
4 were ofa y kept, or of forum, Lat. a market] an anr.ual or ge- 
neral market for a city or town, a ſtated meeting for buyers and ſel- 
lers, a time for traffic more frequented nan a market. The privilege 
ak holding fairs in England is granted by the king. They traded in 


To come a day after the Fair. 
Lat. P. feftum genire. Gr. Karon Tn; £0pTNG NE Fr. wenir apres 
la fare, It. venire allo ſcorcio della fiera. Generally ſpoken to thoſe 
udo come too late to partake of a thing they had in view ; or to thoſe 
who ſpeak of a thing when it is paſt remedy. ; | 

Falk rob, a market town of Glouceſterſhire, 78 miles from 
London. It has its name from its old ford over the Coln (a little 
above its influx into the Thames) over which it has now two fair 
* [of fair, En. une foire, Fr.] a preſent bought and given 
es pedlars ſtalls with glitt'ring toys are laid, 

The various fairings of the country maid. Gay. | 

Fy/irLY, adv. [of fair] 1. Honeſtly, juſtly, without fraud or 


hiſt, The whole body of the people are fairly repreſented. Swift. 


2. Beautifully ; as, 5 manſion fairly ſituated. 3. Commodiouſly, 
itably to an e. ; 5 
os Within 5 — town they long abide, | 
Full fairly ſituate on a _— hde. Dryden: 
Ingenuouſly, openly, plainly. | Is 
i Kerbe * — looſely does Aſtræa tread, 
Who fairly puts all characters to bed. Pope. 
Candidly, without ſiniſtrous interpretation. 
I interpret fairly your deſign. Dryden. 1 85 
6. Without violence to right reaſon. May be fairly deduced from 
bim. Dryden. 7. Without blots or blurrs. In a ſet hand fairly is 
engroſs d. Shokeſpeare. 8. Completely, without difficiency. All 
thus they fairly overcame. Spenſer. | 


Fx'txness [of Fægenneyye, Sax.] 1. Beauty, clearneſs of com- 
lexion; in oppoſition to ſwarthineſs; elegance of form. That made 


er fairneſs; much the fairer. Sidney. 2. Honeſty, candour, ingen- 
uity. 3. Juſtneſs, equity in dealing. Little of goodneſs or fairne/s 
in this conduct. Atrerbury, 838 
Fa'tR-PLEADING, a writ upon the ſtatute of Marlborough, whereby 
itis provided, that no fines ſhall be taken of any man for not pleading 
fairly, or to the purpoſe. 5 0 5 
Fa'tx-8POKEN [of fair and ſpoken, of ſpeak] artful. A marvellous 


fair-ſpoken man. Hooker. 


Fax v, abt. [ſome derive the name of enhth, Sax. a ſpirit, and 


others from fee or phe, Fr. a terrible elf; but Skinner of panan, Sax. to go 
or gad about; and Minſhew from daerlick, Du. terrible; but Caſaubon 
of pues, Gr. fawns. 4b ig terra fit & Grew Macedonum dialedo, unde weges 
& Romanis inferi, qui Scoto Saxonibu: dicuntur feries, noftratique vulgo cor- 
ruptius fairies xaTaxonu Sazwons ſive dii manes. Baxter's Gloſſary.) 1. A 
kind of genii, or imaginary deities, a fort of little diminutive elves or 
ſpirits in human ſhape, fabled to haunt houſes in companies, to reward 
cleanlineſs, to dance and revel in meadows in the night time; and, 
according to the tales of old women in old time, play a thouſand freak- 
th pranks. Some ſuppoſe them to be an intermediate kind of beings, 
neither gods nor angels, nor men nor devils. They are of oriental 
extrachon ; and the notion of them ſeems to have been firſt intro- 
duced by the Perſians and Arabs, whoſe hiſtory and religion abounds 
ith tales of fairies and dragons. The Perſians call them peri ; and 
the Arabs ginn; who ſuppoſe them to inhabit a peculiar country, 
which they call Ginniſtan, and we F airy-land. © Yet they have ſet 
lp the geniz as partners with God, [i. e. as objects of worſbip in con- 
Junction with him] altho' he created them, and they have falſely at- 
tiduted to him „an, and daughters.” Sales Coran, chap. 6. p. 109. 
Upon which paſſage that judicious tranſlator has the following note. 


Ve oo, | 


r 
The- philoſophers ſuppoſe theſe rings to be made by lightening 
and this opinion ſeems gs pes it in that they Bl — 


Auently found after ſtorms, and the colour and brittleneſs of the graſſy 


roots is a further confirmation, a 

The ſecond kind of circle they * to riſe originally from the 
firſt, in that the graſs that had been burnt up by lightening, uſually 
grows more plentiful afterwards; ſome authors ſay, that theſe. fairy 
* are formed by ants; theſe inſects being ſometimes found tra- 
velling in troops therein. | | 
i q RY Sparks, an appearance often ſeen on clothes in the night; 

re. 

Fairy Stone [of fairy and fone] it is found in gravel pits, bein 
of an hemiſpherical figure, hath „e double lines the 
centre of its baſis, which meet in the pole. Brown uſes it. 

Fair, Fr. a fact, deed, or action. | | | 
Fair, Fr. ſin common law] a deed or writing ſealed and deli> 
vered, to teltify and prove the agreement of the parties, whoſe deed 
, is, and conſiſts of three principal points, writing, ſealing and de- 

very, 

FaiTa [fides, Lat. foy, Fr. fede, It. fe, Sp: and Port.] 1. Belief, an 
aſſent of the mind to ſuch matters, the authority of which depends 
upon teſtimony, whether divine or human; and ſometimes it ſignifies 


an aſſent to a propoſition, the truth of which is demonſtrated to us b 


the LIGHT or NATURE, and juſt exerciſe of xEASOM. Otherwiſe 
what ſhall we make of that aſſertion of St. Pau? He that cometh 
to God, muſt believe that He 1s, and is a juſt RewarDer of them 
that diligently ſeek him.” Or that of St. Fames? Thou believeſt 
that God is one, [in the original, 6, ONE $INGLE PERSON] thou 
doeſt well ; the devils believe [as much] and tremble. 2. A truſt in 
the honeſty and veracity of another. 3. Belief of the revealed truths 
of religion. Faith if it have not works is dead. St. Fames. 4. The 


ſyſtem of revealed truths held by the Chriſtian church, the credenda, 


This is the catholic faith. Common Prayer. 5. Truft in God. Faith 
is an entire dependence upon the truth, power; juſtice and mercy of 
God. Swift. 6. Tenet held. | 
Which to believe of her | ; 
Muſt be a faith that reaſon without miracle 
Should never plant in me. Shakeſpeare. 
7. Fidelity, firm and unſhaken adherence. Her faith to mie re- 
mains. Milton. 8. Honour, ſocial confidence. I have broke my 


faith with injur'd Palamon. Dryden. g. Sincerity, honeſty, vera- 


city. In good faith, in mere verity. Shakeſpeare. 10. Promiſe 


given, 
I have been forſworn _ 5 
In breaking faith with Julia. Shakeſpeare. 


Confaſſion of Fal Tu, a creed or formula, containing all thoſe arti- . 


cles, the belief whereof is accounted neceſſary to ſalvation. See Care. 
FA1TH-BREACH [of faith and breach] breach of fidelity, diſloyaly, 


perfidy. Now minutely revolts upbraid his Faitb.- breach. Shake- 


Jſpeare. © | | * 5 
 Fa'tTytD, adj. [of faith] honeſt, ſincere; now obſolete. Make 
thy words faith'd. Shakeſpeare: | 45 

The FAITHFUL [with divines] believers endued with ſaving faith. 


Fa"THFuL [of faith and full, En. fidelle, Fr. Fr. It. fel, Sp. and 


Port. fdelis, Lat.] 1. Honeſt, upright, not fraudulent. Moſes is 
faithful in all mine houſe. Numbers. 2. Sincere, obſervant of com- 
pact or promiſe. Faithful to his word. Dryden. 3. Truſty, loyal, 
true to the allegiance or duty profeſled. 1 

Among the faithleſs, faithful only he. Milton. 
4. Firm in adherence to the truth of religion. Be thou faitb/z/ unto 
death. Rewelations. 75 

' Fa'tTHFULLY, adv. [of faithful] 1. Honeſtly, without fraud or 

ng They ſuppoſe the nature of things to be truly and faith- 
Fully ſignified by their names. South. 2. Sincerely, with ſtrong pro- 
miſes, He did faithfully promiſe. Bacon. 3. Truſtily, with ſtrict 
adherence to allegiance and duty. Followed both my fortunes Faitb- 
Fully. Shakeſpeare, 4. Without failure of performance, exactly. 
Faithfully my laſt deſires fulfil, Dryden. 5. With firm belief in re- 
ligion. 6. With full confidence in God. 7. In Shakeſpeare, ac- 
—_ Fog Warburton, fervently ; perhaps rather confidently, fteadi- 
y. Jobnſon. : 

If his occaſions were not virtuous _ : 

I ſhould not urge it half ſo faithfully. Shakeſpeare, _, 

FAtTHFULNESS [of faithful} 1. Traftineſs, adherence to duty, 
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his haunches two or three times, as in very quick corvets, which is 
done in forming a ſtop, and half a ſtop ; ſo that a falcad is the ac- 
tion of the haunches aad of the legs, which bend very low, as in cor- 
vets, when a ſtop or half ſtop is made. 

Fa'LcarzD, adj. ¶ fakatus, Lat.] hooked, crooked, bowed or 
| bended like a reaping hook ; the enlightened part of the moon is ſaid 
to be falcated when ſhe moves from the conjunction to the oppoſition, 
that is, from the new moon to the full; but from full to new again, 
the enlightened part appears gibbous, and the dark fakated. Harris. 

Faica'riON: 1. The act of mowing or cutting with a bill or hook. 
2. Form like that of a reaping hook. A long falcation or forcipated 
tail. Brown. | ; | 
Falcatu'ra [in old records] one day's mowing performed by 
an inferior tenant, as a cuſtamary ſervice due to his lord. | 

Fa'Lcuion | fauchon, Fr. enfis falcatus, Lat.] a kind of ſhort 
ſword, turning up ſomewhat like a hook, a cymeter. 

Fa'.con | faulcon, Fr. falcone, It. balcon, 5p- falcam, Port. falco 
credo a roftre falcato adunco, Lat. from the falcated or crooked bill. 
Fohn/on. falck, Ger, all of faincho, Celt.] a ſort of hawk about the 
N * of a raven, trained for ſport. 

Falcon Gentle, a kind of hawk, fo called from its gentle diſpo- 
ſition. 

Falcon [in gunnery] a ſmall piece of cannon, whoſe diameter at 
the bore is two inches and a quarter, is in length fix feet, and in 
weight 400 pound. Its charge of powder is a pound and a quarter, 
the Val 2 inches and 1-8th diameter, and in weight 1 pound 5 ounces, 
and its point blank ſhot go paces. | | 

Falconer | faulcennier, Fr. Falconarius, Lat.] one who looks after 

and manages hawks. ey ; 

FaLcone'r ¶ falconnette, Fr. with gunners] is a ſmall gun, about 
two inches diameter at the bore. Falconets and other ſmall pieces to 
take the ſtreights. Knoles. | | 

FA LCoMRTY [ fauconnerie, Fr. falconarius, of falco, Lat.] the art 
of keeping, training and managing of hawks, and training up birds of 


prey. 

* F L [inold records] a ſheep-fold. 

Fa'LDAGE [ faldagium, barb. Lat.] the privilege which anciently ſe. 
veral lords reſerved to themſelves, of ſetting up folds for ſheep in any 
field within their manours, for the better manuring of them, and this 

not only with their own but their tenants ſheep, which they called ec 
falde. This faldage in ſome places they call a foldcourſe or freehold, 
and in ſome old charters tis called folgſoca, that is, /ibertas foldæ, or 
faldagii. Harris. 3 5 oF 
FA'LDFEE, a compoſition paid anciently by tenants for the privi- 
lege of faldage. | | wy SE. 
Fx'LDiING, a fort of courſe cloth. 
Fa'LDispory {of palda, an hedge, and 
throne or ſeat of the biſhop within the chapel. 
 Fa'LpsTooL [of fald or fold, and fool} a kind of ſtool placed at the 
ſouth fide of the altar, at which the kings of England kneel at their 
coronation. | 
FLER A, a certain diſeaſe in hawks. 
FALL [val, 2 fail, _— Dan. and Su.] 1. The act of fal- 
ins or dropping from on high. 5 
Im | 42 ring rock en 

That promiſes a fall. Dryden. | 4 be 

2. The act of tumbling from an erect poſture. His fall enrag'd him. 


Trop, Sax. a place] the 


Shakeſpeare. 3. A ſeep deſcent downwards; a declivity. Falls of. 


bridges. Bacon. 4. Ruin, diſſolution. 
Now ſhalt thou ſtand, tho' ſword, or time, or fire, 
Or zeal, more fierce than they, thy fall conſpire. Denham. 
5. The violence fuffered in dropping from on high. A fever or fall 
may take away my reaſon. Locke. ©. Death, overthrow, deſtruction. 
A great fall before our enemies. Fadith, 7. Downfall, loſs of great- 
il ſtate of being depoſed from a high ſtation, degradation into mi- 
ſery or meanneſs. Her own hand-writing was there to bear teſtimony 
againſt hey fall. Sidney. 8. Declenſion of greatneſs, power or domi- 
nion. The /all of the Romans huge dominion. Hooker. 9. Decreaſe 
or diminution of price. Ihe ll of our intereſt. Child. 10. Diminu- 
tion of ſound, cadence, cloſe of muſic. That ſtrain again, it had a 
dying fall. Shakeſpeare. 11. Caſcade, cataract, ruſh of water down 
2 precipice. A pleaſing all of water running violently. Wiſdom. 12. 
The outlet of 'a current into any other water. The fall of the Po into 
the gulph. Addiſon. 13. Fall of the leaf, autumn. How laſt fa// he 
rais'd the weekly bills. Dryden. 14. Any thing that falls in great 
quantities, . A great fall of rain. L'Efirange. 15. The act of felling 
or cutting down ; as, the fall of timber. . | 
Fail [with aftrolologers] an eſſential debility in a planet, when it 
is oppoſite to the place of its exaltation. | 40 | 
To FaLL, irreg. verb neut. FELL, irveg. pres. have FALLEN Or FALN, 
comp} pret. FALN, FALLN OF FALLEN, irreg. part. paſf. | peallan, Sax. 
vatien, Du. fallen, Ger. kalle, Dan. falda, Su.] 1. To tumble down 
from an erect to a prone poſture, Saul 77 all _ on the earth. 
1 Samuel. 2. To drop from a higher place. The night fell upon me. 
Spectator. 3. To drop off, to be held on no longer. His chains /// 
of from his hends. Ah. 4. To deſcend downwards. Their parts 
glide and fall off any way. Burnet, 8. To drop ripe from the tree. 
As a falling fig from the fig- tree. ſaiab. 6. To pals at the outlet as 
a river. fo build his galhes on the Loire, and the rivers that fa// 
1 tendency, to be deter- 
mined to ſome preeiſe direction. at the centre of grauity may full 
on the foot they ſtand on. Cheyne, 8. To tize, to depart from 
faith or goodneſs. To waver or Fall off, and join with idols. Miltun. 
9. To die by violence. They wall Tal before you by the ſword. Le. 
wviticus. 10. To come to a ſudden end. The greatneſs of theſe lords 
ſuddenly ell and vaniſhed. Davies. 11. To be degraded from great- 
neſs, to fink into meanneſs, diſgrace, or ſudden miſery. They ſhall 
fall among them that fall. Jeremiah, 12, To decline from power, 
- to be overthrown. | ; 
Heaven and earth will witneſs, - 
If Rome muſt Vall, that we are innocent, Addiſon, 
13. To enter into a ſfate worſe than the farmer. Fallen into great in- 
conveniencies. Dryden. 14. To come into _ ſtate of weakneſs, ter- 
ror, or miſery. Learned men could fall into ſo ru abſurdity. Adai- 
fon. 15. T'o abate, to decreaſe, to be diminiſhed. The as fell to 


into it, Arbuthnot. 7. To have 


diet peop 


bim. Hoyaward. 54. To fall on; to begin eagerly to do any thing, 
the attack, to make an aſſault. To have fallen foul on priefihooe, 


. Fall out; to 


mM 
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two ounces, Arbutbnot. 16. To ebb, to grow ſhallow. 
creaſe in value. The price of corn falleth. Caray. 
not to amount to the full. Revenue doth „/ under © 
Bacon. 19. To be rejected, to become null. This book 
or fall. Locke. 20. To decline from violence to calmneſs f 
tenſeneſs to remiſſneſs, At length her fury fell. Dryden, 21. 7 
ter into any new ſtate of body or mind. She fell diſtracted. e 
22. To ſink into an air of diſcontent or dejection. Let not thy 2 
tenance fall. Judith. 23. To ſink below ſomething elſe in N 
ſon. Finding this fame fall ſhart of truth. Waller. 24. To Naber. 
to befal. Such things do fall ſcarce once in many ages. Hasle 
To come by chance, to light on. The Romans fell upon this m., 
by chance. Swift. 26. To come in a ſtated method. It do 
fall within my ſubject. Felton. 27. To come unexpectedly W, * 
into a very pleaſing walk. Add:/ov. 28. To begin any thing 547 N 
dour and great earneſtneſs. They fe// to blows. L'Eftrange, 2 1 
handle directly. We muſt immediately Fall into our ſubſed 2 
30. To come vindictively as a puniſhment. There fe/ wrath ＋ 
againſt Iſrael. 2 Chronicles. 31. To come by any miſchance to = 
ſſeſſor. Could not well brook that his province ſhould /a// into hey 
ands. Knollen. 32. To drop, to paſs by careleſneſs or impud 
Some expreſſions fall from him Swift. 33. To come ircefiſlbh, ; 
Fear fell on them all. Aa. 34. To become any one's pro h 
lot, chance, inheritance, or any other way. All the lands which! ” 
Fall to her Majeſty. Spen/er. 35. To languiſh, to grow faint. Ther 
hopes or fears for the common cauſe roſe or fell with your lordſid 
intereſt. Addiſon. 36. To be born, to be yeaned. Lambs 40 
firſt N Mortimer. 37. To fall away; to grow lean. In a Lent 
e commonly fall away. Arbuthnot. 38. To fall aw. to 
revolt, to change or calt off allegiance. The fugitives /e/l away Arg 
king. 2 Kings. 39. To fall away ; to apoſtatize, to fink into wicked 
neſs. Theſe for a while believe, and in time of temptation fall au ö 
St. Luke. 40. Jo fall away ; to periſh, to be loſt. Fall aw) i: 
nothing, almoſt as ſoon as it is created. Addi/on, 41. To fall aum; 
to decline gradually, to fade, to languiſh. In a curious brede of 4 
dle- work, one colour fa/ls away by juſt degrees, and another riſes A 
ſenſibly. Addiſon. 42. To fall back ; to fail of a purpoſe or promiſe, 
Often Fallen hack from our reſolutions. Taylor. 43. To fall back, to 
recede, to give way. 44. To fall down [down is ſometimes added to 
Fall, tho' it adds little to the ſignification] to proſtrate one's ſelf in 
adoration. All kings ſhall fa// down before him. P/alms. 45.7. 
Fall down; to ſink, not to ſtand. As ſhe was king ſhe fell dom 
for faintneſs. Eber. 46. To fall daun; to bend in ſupplication 
They ſhall fall d:2vz unto thee. 1/aiah. 47. To fall from, to revolt 
to depart from adherence. Fell by degrees from the king of England. 
Haayward. 48. To fall in; to concur, to coincide with. Any fingl 
paper that fa/ls in with the popular taſte. Addiſon. 49. To fall in 
(or to agree) with one, 50. To fall in; to comply, to yield to. 4 
ſovereign prone to Fall in with all the turns. Addiſon, 51. To fall 
of; to ſeparate, to be broken. Friendſhip falls of. Shatehrar,, 
52. To fall off; to periſh, to die away, to become obſolete. Words 
are continually Falling thro' diſuſe. Felton. 53. To fall of; to 
apoſtatize, to revolt, to torfake. They did then fall off and forlake 
Fall on, and try thy appetite to eat. Dryden. 55. To fall or; to begin 
Dryden. 56. To fall over; to revolt, to deſert from one fide to the 
other. Doſt thou now Vall over to my foes? Shakeſpeare. 57. f 
re to grow contentious, to jangle and jarr. * 
thing can make us fall out. Addiſon. 58. To fall aut; to happen, to 
come to paſs. It ſo falleth ont. Hooker. 59. To fall to; why 
eagerly to eat. Fall to with eager joy on homely food. Dryden. 
60. To fall; to apply one's ſelf to. They ell 10 raiſing money. 
Clarendon. 61. To fall under; to be ſubject to, to become the object 
of. Fall under our deliberation. Taylor. 62. To fall under; to be 
ranged or reckon'd with. Fall under that claſs of poetry. Aliiſn. 
63. To fall upon; to attack, invade, or aſſault. Man falls upon every 
thing that comes in his way. Addiſon. 64. To fall upon; to attempt. 
To fall upon nice philoſophical diſquifitions. Holder. 65. To fall 
pon; to ruſh againſt. We are falling foul apon one another. Addn, 
This is one of thoſe general words of which it is very difficult to alcer- 
tain or detail the full ſignification. It retains, in moſt of its ſenſes, 
os part of its primitive meaning, and implies, either literally or f- 
uratively, deſcent, violence, or ſuddenneſs. In many of its ſenſes it i 
ſed to riſe; but, in others, has no counterpart or correlative. 

o FALL, verb act. 1. To drop or let fal any thing. Unuſual, 
To fall this argument. Dryden. 2. To ſink or depreſs any thing; 4, 
to raiſe or fall his voice. 3. To diminiſh a thing in value, to let it 
in price. You fall the price of your native commodities, Locke. 4. 
To yean, to bring forth as an ewe in yeaning time. Fall par). 
colour d lambs. Shakeſpeare. 

Ik a man once FALL, all will tread on him. 

The Fr. ſay; Quand Parbre oft d terre, tout le monde court a 
branches. (When the tree is fallen, every one will have a ſhare 
branches.) The It. 4 cancche invecchia la wolgs gli piſcia alli 
See 7 ix a good face on @ bad game, under Face. | 0 
To Fail Off, fa ſea term] is when a ſhip under fail, keeps not 
near the wind as ſhe ſhould do, they ſay, „e falls of: * 

Table Fal L [with failors} is that part of a rope of a takle which 1s 


haled by them. | 8 
FALL Not Of [a ſea phraſe] a word of command from hum 
near the wind. FH 


cons the ſhip, and ſignifies as much as keep the ſhip 

Fail [with ſhipwrights] a ſhip is ſaid to have a fall or ſeveral 
when one part of the deck is raifed higher, or ſome parts bare 
more than athers. 


Land FALL fa ſea term] as, a good landfall, is when à ſhip makes 
to her reckoning. 1 1. De 


or ſees the land ſhe expected, or accordin 

Falra'ciovs, adj. | fallacicux, Fr. fallace, It. 
ceitful, mocking expectation. Fallacious fruit, 
ton. 2. Producing miſtake, ſophiſtical. It is never uled 0 
but of things, as writings, propoſitions, &c. Things actu 
and fallacious. South. 

FaLLa'ciovs.r, adv. [of fallacious 
unſound reaſoning. How fallaciou/!y 
Addiſon, 


allax, Lat 
allacious hope. 


rſons 
ub falſe 


e author has ſtated 


* arr. . 


deceitfully, erbitten 5 
A* 
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Fatta'crouvexess [of fallacious] deceitfulneſs, tendency to deceive, 

| ſs. | . 
concen falacia, Sp. fallacia, It. and Lat. fallace, Fr.] deceit, 
ay deception or falſe appearance. ; * 
FALLACY {with logicians] a pro ſition framed with an intention 


Jeceive, and otherwiſe termed a ſophiſm, a logical artifice. By a 
falleg of argument. Sidney. 


certainty+ . p | | 
25. [of fall] indentings or depreſſions, oppoſed to 
on” The — prom — of and fallings in the features. 
NN Ns [ falkbile, It. falible, Sp. of fallibilis, Lat.] that may 
err, liable to be deceived. 
ein Evil [in horſes) a diſtemper. 

FailinG Sickneſs. See EPlLEPSY. | 
Fall, or Fa'LLEN. See To FaLL. 

Fallo'Plan Tubes [in anatomy] two ducts ariſing from the womb, 

e on each fide of the fundus thereof, and then extended to the ova- 
7.0 having a conſiderable ſhare in the affair of conception, ſo named 
0 Fallopius, their firſt diſcoverer. The reader ill find a 2 
Jraugbt of theſe TUBES, and their /e deſcribed, in BoERHAA VE Occo- 
ps. Animal. ER EIS Tabulis Illuſtrat. Ed. Lond. p. 157. And as 
to their uſe, it is well known, from anatomical diſſection, that the two 
þr1ad ligaments of the womb are only a production or continuation of 
the peritoneum from the ſides of the womb ; to which ligaments the 
varia are faſten'd at one end, and the FaLLopian TuBss run along 
the other; they riſe from the bhortom of the womb by a narrow begin- 
ning, and dilate in form of a trumpet (a circumſtance which explains 
their etymology) to their extremities ; where they are contracted again 
into a ſmall orifice, from whoſe circumference they dilate into a pretty 
broad membrane, which looks as if it were torn at its edges. By this 


membrane and its fimbriæ the FaLLopian TUBES (which ſtiffen and 


contract in the act of copulation) embrace the owaria ; and accordingly 
the conception (as Boerhaave obſerves) may take place wherever the 
ſeed finds its proper receptacle, wits. the ownum or egg ; whether firſt in 
the cavity of the bomb (in which caſe the egg by the action and com- 
refion of the FaLLOPIaN TUBEs, is forced through their cavity into 

the womb) or 2dly, if the ſeed ſhould meet the ovur in its paſſage 
through the TUBE ; or 3dly, when the ſeed (as may ſometimes hap- 
paſſes through the <voxb and through the TuBEs, and arrives at 

the ovarium itſelf : in whoſe bullulæ (while yet adhering to it) have 


* 6, 157. * 

Re adj. [pale pe, Sax. fahl, Ger.] 1. Of a paliſh or paliſh- 
yellow colour, like that of a burnt brick, a deer-colour. A great 
park for red as well as fa/bw deer. Clarendon, 2. Unſowed, left to 
reſt after years of tillage. Suppoſed to be ſo called from the colour of 
naked ground. The ridges of the fallow field lay traverſed. Hay- 
ward. 3. Plowed, but not ſowed, plowed, as prepared for a ſecond 
tilth, Her predeceſſors did but ſometimes caſt up the ground, and ſo 
leaving it fallow, it became quickly overgrown with weeds. Hoxwel. 
4. Unplowed, uncultivated. ne | | 


Her fallow lees, 3 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory, 
Doth root upon. Shakeſpeare. | 


5. Unoccupied, neglecte d. Let the cauſe lie fallow. Hudibras. 
FalLow, Jubſt. [from the adj.] 1. Ground plowed in order to be 
pw again. The plowing of falls is a great benefit to land. 
timer.. 2. Ground lying at reſt, Around it fa/lows, meads and 
paſtures fair. Roawe. TORE | | 


A FaiLow Field [of pealga, Sax. an harrow] a field that has laid 
long untilled or barren. 

To Farrow [ot Fealgian, Sax. to harrow] to prepare land by 
plonghing, long before it is ploughed for ſowing. The firſt fallowing 
ought to be very ſhallow. Mortimer. 

FA'LLOWNEsSs [of fallow] barrennefs, exemption from bearing any 
cop. Affects my muſe now a chaſte fa/lowne/s. Donne. 

ALLOw Smiter, a bird. £ 

FalwouTa, or Fa“ LEM run, [polcmore, Sax.] either the 
2 court or ſheriff's turn; alſo a general meeting of the people, to 
conſul about and order ſtate affairs.  O/4 records. | 
_ FaLMoTUM, a market and port town of Cornwal, fo called from 
its ſituation at the mouth of the Fale. It is 282 miles from London, 
ard gives title of viſcount io the family of Boſcawen. | 
ual, alu. See To FALL. | 


, Taler, adj. [ faux, fauſſe, Fr. falſo, It. Sp. and Port. of falſus, Lat. 
fink | balfco, Du. falſch, Ger. pale, Sax falsk, Dan. and Su.] 1. Untrue, 
+4 dot morally true, as expreſſing that which is not thought. There are 


arty” faſe witneſſes, L'Efrange. 2. Not phyſically true, as conceiving that 
h does not exaſt. 
| How can that be falſe which every tongue 
"<0 every mortal man affirms for true. Dawes. | 
3- Counterfeit, forged, hypocritical, not real. Fa//e tears true pity 
mores. Dryden. 4. Treacherous, unfaithful, deceitful. Turns falſe 
50 . on, $5, Suppoſititious, ſuecedaneous. Make a falſe 
m. Bacon. 6. Deceiving expectation. The ground is falſe un- 
TW, L'Efrazge, 7: Not agreeable to rule or propriety. Fy upon 
SE French, in true Engliſh I love thee Kate. Shakeſpeare. 8. 
ch neſt, not juſt. Fe//e play. Donne. . In all theſe ſenſes rruc 
% the word oppoled. Af 


Ny Alarum [with military men] is ſametimes occaſioned by a 
nat ligent centinel, and ſometimes deſignedly, to try the 
inefs of the guards. | | 
* Map Arms [in heraldry} are thoſe wherein the fundamental rules 
hag — are not obſerved, as if metal be put on metal, and colour 
ar. 


i Attack [in the art of war] a feigned attack, deſigned to 
aye enemy to draw all their ul to one fide, in order to favour 
Fan making a real attack upon the other. 
1 Bray [in den 2 ſmall mount of earth four fathom 
ward 2 on a level round the foot of the rampart on that fide to- 
a e field, bordered with a parapet to defend the moat. 
8 Claim [in law] is when a man claims more than his due. 


FALLIBILITY, OT FA'LLIBLENESs [of fal/ible] liableneſs to err, un- 


the Eu R VOS been found. BOERHAAv. Oecanom. Animal, Ed. Lond, 


FAL 
„Ae Cenctyiions a lump of ſhapeleſs fleſh, c. bred in the 


FalsE Flower [in botany] a flower which does not ſeem to produce 
any fruit, as thoſe of the hazel, mulberry, r. alſs a flower that does 
not rife from any embryo, or that does not knit like thoſe of the melon; 
cucumber, ec. 

Farsg Diamond, one that is counterfeited with glaſs. 10 

Falen Impriſonment, a treſpaſs by impriſoning a man without lawful 
cauſe * alſo the name of a writ brought upon the commiſſion of ſuch a 


1. Keel [with 1 a ſecond keel, ſometimes put un- 
der the firſt to make it deeper, when the ſhip rolls too much by reaſon 
of the ſhallownels of her keel. | 

Faris Myfter [in military affairs] is when in the review of a troop 
of horſe or company of foot, ſuch men paſs who are not aQually liſted 
among the ſoldiers. e Ht 

Fals Quarter [with farriers] a rift or crack in the hoof of a horſe, 
ang an unſound quarter, ſeeming as if it were a piece put in, and 
not all entire, | 


Falsz Roof [with carpenters} is that part of a houſe which is be- 
tween the roof and the ang 


Fause Stem [of a ſhip] is when the ſtem being too flat, another is 
faſtened to it, which makes her bear more ſail, rid more way. 

To Farse, verb act. [from the adj.] 1. To violate by failure of ve- 
racity. Thou fa/ſed hath thy faith with perjury. Yyenfer. 2. To de- 
ceive. In his fal/ed fancy he her takes WI 

To be the faireſt wight that lived yet. Spenſer, 


To balk, defeat, or ſhift, as fencers commonly do. Fal/ed oft his 


lows t'allude him with ſuch bait. Spenſer. This word in all its ſenſes 
is now obſolete. | | 


FaL8BizA'RTED [of falſe and heart] treacherons, deceitful, hol- 
low. Falſebearted friends. Racon. „ 

Fa"LsEHoop [ of falſitas, Lat. fauſſeté', Fr. and the Engliſh term boo; 
falskhed, Dan. faltbezt, Su. vallchhapt, Du. falſchheet, Ger. and L. 
Ger. falfchheit, H. Ger.] 1. Want of truth or veracity. Falſhool 
paſling from words to things. South. 2. Wamt of honeſty, treachery, 
perfidy. 3. A lie, a falſe aſſertion. 

FaL$SELY, adv. [of falſe] 1. Not truly, with contrariety t6 truth. 
Treated ill and upbraided falſely. Addiſon. 2: By miſtake, erro- 
_—_— We falſely think. Smalriage. 3. Treacherouſly, perfi- 

iouſly. | 

Fa'LsEness [of falſe] 1. Contrariety to truth. 2. Want of vera» 
city, violation of promiſe. Perjury and faſſeneſ: to a man's word. 


Tillotſon. 3. Double dealing, deceit. Falſeneſs or foulneſs of inten- 


tions. Hammond. 4. Treachery, perfidy. Betrayed by the /al/eneſ5, 
or cheated by the avarice of ſuch a ſervant; Rogers; 


Fa LSsER, ſub. [of falſe] an hypocrite, a deceiver. Now obſo- 
lete. | | | 

Fa LSsEHOOD [in ethics] an act of the underſtanding, tepreſenting a 
thing otherwiſe than it is; a falſe judgment of any thing. 


FaLsi“FIc, or FaLs1'FiCK, adj. [ falſificus, Lat.] making falſe, fal- 


ſify ing, dealing falſely, &c. 

Crimen Fa'Ls1, Lat. ſin civil law] a fraudulent ſubornation or con- 
cealment, with deſign to darken or hide the truth, and make the 
things appear otherwiſe than they are. 


FalS1F1 ABLE, adj. [of falfify] that may be falfified, counterfeited, 
or corrupted. _ 

FaLlsFica'TION [ falſificazione, It. of falſificatio, Lat.) 1. The 
act of counterfeiting or forging any thing ſo as to make it appear what 
it is not. To counterfeit the living image of a king in his perſon, ex- 
ceedeth all fal/;fications. Bacon. 2. Confutation. To preſerve his ſtory 
from detection of falſification. Broome. 3. Violation of promiſe, act 
of not ſtanding to one's word. 


Fa“LStTIER ſof ali] 1. One that falſifies or counterfeits by ma- 


king any thing to ſeem what it is not. Falffiers of coin. Boyle. 2. A 


liar, one that contrives falſehoods. Boaſters are naturally fal/fers. 
L' Eftrange. | 


To Fa'Ls ir v, verb a. [ falffer, Fr. falfficar; Sp. falfificare; It. 
and Lat.] 1. To forge or counterfeit, to produce ſom 25 for that 


which in reality it is not. Falffed additions. Hooker. 2. To break 


one's ward, to violate by falſehood. Thy faith fa/ffied. Sidney. 3. To 
confute, to prove falſe. To baffle and 7 the prediction. Addi/or. 
4. To pierce, to run through, | | | : 
His creſt is raſh'd away, his ample ſhield 
Is falffy'd, and round with jav'lins fill d. D. 
Of this word Mr. Dryden writes thus. My friends quarrell'd at che 
word falſified as an innovation in our language. The fact is confeſs'd; 
for I remember not to have read it in any Engliſh author, tho' perhaps 
it may be found in Spenſer's Fairy Queen. But ſuppoſe it be not 
there, why am I forbidden to borrow from the Italian, a poliſh'd lan- 
„che word which is wanting in my native tongue? Horace has 
given us a rule for coining words, / e Fonte cadant, eſpecially when 
other words are joined with them which explain the ſenſe. I uſe the 
word in this place to mean that the ſhield of Turnus was not of 
proof againſt the ſpears and javelins of the Trojans, which had pierc'd 
it through and through in many places. The words which accompany 


this new one makes my meaning plain : 
Ma ff I'Uſtergo i Ambi era perfetto 8 ag 
| Che mai poter falſarlo in neſſum canto. Arioſto, can. XXVI. 
Falfar cannot otherwiſe be turned than by /alffed; for, his ſhield was 
falſed is not Engliſh. I might indeed have contented myſelf with fay- 


ing, his ſhield was pierced and bored, and ftuck with javelins. Does. | 


den, with all this effort, was not able to naturalize the new figni- 
Tt which I have never ſeen copied except onee by ſome obſcure 
nameleſs writer; and which indeed deſerves not to be received. Johbn- 


. FA“ Leir y ſin law] to you a thing to be falſe, 
To Farsi a Th [with fencers] is to make a fei 
To Farsi r, verb next. to tell lies, to violate the truth. It is ab- 
ſolutely unlawful to lie and fa/ffy. South. 5 
Fa'LS1FYING, part. aff. | Falſſtcans, Lat. falfificant, Fr.] rendring 
or proving falſe, adulterating, counterfeiting. See Falsir v. 
AL$1'LOQUBNCE [| falfiloquentie, Lat.] deceitful ſpeech. 
Fa'Ls1Mony [ falmonia, Lat.] falſity, falſeneſs. : 
| Fa'Lstr r, 
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_ takings. 


or uſual. 


| familiar unto all. Hooker. 8. Too near 


FAM 
- Fatty, of Fa'seness | falfitas, Lat. fauſets, Fr. falfeh, It. 
Falfidad, Sp.] 1. Falſehood, 22 Sx to truth. The 


"truth or fal/ity of things. South. 2. Counterfeitneſs. 3. A lie, a 


falſe aſſertion or poſition, an error. . ; 
Fa'LsO Judicio, Lat. a writ which lies for falſe judgment given in 
the county, hundred, court-baron, or others that are no courts of re- 
cord, 7 i 
' © Fars0 Retorno Brevium, Lat. a writ which lies againſt the ſheriff 
for making falſe returns of writs. | AUF 
To Fa'LTER, verb neut. [ faltar, Sp. to fail or be wanting, folteren, 
Du. to torture or wrack ; vau/ter, a ſtammerer, ſandic, which is 
robably a word from the ſame radical. Jobnſen) 1. To heſitate. 
altering tongue. Dryden. 2. To ſtammer in one's ſpeech, to ſtumble, 
to fail in any act of the body. 26 | 
Her native kin 1 
Shall alter under foul rebellion's arms. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To fail in any act of the underſtanding. How far ideots are con- 
cerned in the want or weakneſs of any or all faculties, an exact obſer- 


vation of their ſeveral ways of faltering would diſcover. Locke. 4. 
Jo fail in one's deſign, to deſiſt or not to procesd in a buſineſs with 


reſolution. 
To FaLTER, verb act. to ſift, to cleanſe. This word ſeems to be 


merely ruſtic or provincial. Barley well Falter d from foulneſs. Mor- 


temer. rn 
Fa'LTERING, part. a&. [of falter] 1. Stumbling in going. 2. 
— in ſpeech. 3. Slackening or failing in the performance 
any thing. | h | 
.+ pi N adv. [from Falter} with heſitation, with difficulty, 
with feebleneſs. | | 
FLax [with anatomiſts] one of the proceſſes made by 22 the 
membrane of the ſkull, called dura mater, which divides the 
into right and left parts, and ſeparates it from the cerebellum, It is 


ſo called from its reſemblance to a fickle or reaping-hook. Lat. 


Famacov'sTa, a city of Afiatic Turky, ſituated on the eaſt end of 


the iſland Cyprus. 


To Fa'mBue, verb neut. [famber, Dan.) to falter or ſtammer in 


| ſpeech. This word I find only in Skinner. Johnjon. 


Fa uA [of fama and cede, Lat. to kill] a flandere. 
Fame [ fama, It. Sp. Port. and Lat. Pape, Doric Gr.] 1. Report, 


relation. We have heard the fame of him and all that he did. 7 
foua. 2. Renown, glory, reputation. The deſire of fame. Addiſon. 


Moraliſts ſay fame is to be purſued as far as it redounds from worthy 
actions, that are agreeable to reaſon, and promote the good of human 
ſociety, and as it apens a wider field to ſuch generous under- 


Common Fauz's feldom ts blame. . 


To which anſwers: It muf? be true what every man ſays; or, No 


ſmoke without ſome fire. That is, a general report is ſeldom without 
ſome grounds. Lat. Rumor publicus non omnino fruſtra eff. The Lat. 
ſay likewiſe, Flamma fumo eft proxima. e 
1 Better a good Fame than a 90D face, 

That is, reputation is preferable to beauty. According to another 
proverb. Grace will loft, fawour will blaſt. | 


I ue one is perpetual, but the other decays viſibly every day. 


Fa'mev, adj. [of fame] renowned, celebrated, much talked of. 
Famed for his learning and wiſdom. Addiſon. 
 Fa'MELEss, adj. [of fame] being without fame or renown. Then 


let me famele/s love the fields and woods. May. 


FaMEL1C0'SE, adj. [ famelicoſus, Lat.] often or very hungry. 
Fa'mts Caninus [with phyſicians] a canine appetite, or extreme 
hunger; a ſort of diſorder. | 5 
Fami'CEROUS, @dj. { famiger, Lat.] carrying news, tales, &c. 
Fam1'LIAR, adj. [ familier, Fr. famigliare, It. familiar, Sp. of fa- 


| _miliaris, Lat.] 1. Intimately acquainted with, habituated by cuſtom. 


The mind growing familiar with ſome of them. Locke. 2. Common 
There 1s nothing more familier than this. Locke. 3. Plain, 

eaſy, or natural, unconſtrained, unforced. Sports in looſe familiar 
ſtrains. Addiſon. 4. Domeſtic, relating to a houſhold. They range 
familiar to the dome. Pope. Aﬀable, not formal, eaſy in converſation. 
Be not too familiar with Poins. * 6. Unceremonious, free, 
as among acquaintance. In ſuch fax: 
7. Well known, brought into en by frequent practice. Made 
y or unlawfully acquainted. A 

poor man found a prieſt familiar with his wife. Camden. | 
Fam1 LIAR, ſubſt. [| familier, Fr. familiar, Sp.] 1. An intimate 
acquaintance. Neglected his fami/iars. Rogers. 2. Dæmon, ſpirit, 


or devil, ſuppoſed 40 attend upon ſorcerers, witches, &c. to execute 


their commands. Love is a familiar, there is no evil angel but love. 


Shakeſpeare... 


 FamMilLia'kITY, or FamiLiakness [ familiaritas, Lat. familiarite, 
Fr. famighiarita, It, femiliaridgd, Sp.] 1. Intimate correſpondence, 
acquaintance, habitude, eaſy intercourſe. Any mortals may enjoy the 
moſt intimate familiarities with theſe. Pope. 2. Eaſineſs of converſation, 
affablity. 3. Acquaintance, habitude in general. . An. intimacy and 
familiarity with them. Atterbury. | 

WR Too much FamiliakirTy breeds contempt, 

Fr. Familiarite engendre mepris. | It. La troppa fumigliaritd genera 
diſprexz3. * too familiar renders us open, and often lead us un- 
warily to the diſcovery of ſecrets, which upon every interruption of 
friendſhip, are liable to be turn'd to our diſadvantage. The ſureſt rule 
is not to put it in the power of the moſt intimate friend to do us an ill 
turn. But of all familiarity, that with our ſervants or inferiors, lays us 
open to the greateſt contempt. . Betray your ſecret to your ſervant, and 
he becomes your maſter ; to your inferior, and it is great odds but he 
betrays it out of vanity, | x 

To FamiLiar!r'zE [ familiariſer, Fr.] 1. To make one's 
ſelf familiar with, to make familiar, to make eaſy by habitude. 
2. To bring down from a ſtate of diſtant ſuperiority. A look of com- 
paſſion and affability that familiarized him to my imagination. Ad4i- 


fon. 


Artists, part. as. [of Je fanilarifr, Fr. making fami- 


F AMIULIARLY. [ familiarement, Fr. familiariter, Lat.] 1. Aﬀer a 


rain 


ar ſort to have ſpoken. Sidney. 


familiar manner, without ceremony. He talks un- a . 
Gaunt. Shakeſpeare. 2. Commonly, „ 2 obi of 
wk 3 youu _ and fogs than thoſe which cover d ke 
o /amiliarly preſent our ſenſes with as great alterations. Raj; © 
Eaſily, without formality. W | Raleigh . 
Like a friend familiarly convey 
The trueſt notions in the eaſieſt way. Pope. 
ang tr adj. of 4 pertaining to the ſect called Famil; 
A'MILISTs [of familia, Lat. lle, Fr.] a { 1 
1 [of familia fami r. ] a ſect called the fan 
Fault [en famille, Fr.] in a family way, domeſtic 
| At et dinners en 2 : 15 
1 Get Th to fit whene'er you will, Sv. 
A'MILY [ famille, Fr. famiglia, It. familia, Sp. Port. and 1. 
A particular ſociety, conſiſting of a huſband, with e, 8 
vants; a houſehold. I cannot anſwer for my whole family 8 2 
2. Kindred, lineage, or parentage, a race, a generation, 3. Ac 
a ſpecies. Two great families of things, ſulphureous and mercurial 
Bacon. | | | | 
FamiLy Love, a ſe that ſprung up about the year teco. wh. 
chief tenet was, that Chriſt was already come in his dry She 
world. | Fe 
FamiLy ſin old records} a hide of plough'd land. 
Faux of Carves [in algebra] a congeries of ſeveral curves of gs 
ferent orders or kinds, all which are defined by the ſame indetemi. 
nate equation, but in a different manner, according to their differen: 


orders. 


Fa"mINE [Fames, Lat. whence famine, Fr. fame, It.) a general ſcar 
* of _ and other food or proviſions. | 
To Fa"misn, verb ach. [ fancis, O. Fr. affamer, Fr. a famare 1 
Jameſco, Lat.] 1. To ſtarve, to kill with og $: Tel ty a. 
N or denial of any thing neceſſary to life. Famiſb him vf 

reath, if not of bread. Milton. | 
To Famtsn, verb neut. to die of hunger. Reſolved rather to die 


than to famiſb. Shakeſprare. 


Fa"misHmenT [of fami/b} the pain of hunger, want of food. Fer. 
ing to ſuffer thirſt and famiſoment. Hakewell, | 
 Famo'st [ famr/us, Lat] greatly renowned. 
-- Famo'siTY [ famoſitas, Lat.] famouſneſs, renown. | 
Fa"Mous [ fameuzx, Fr. ſameſo, It. Sp. and Port. famoſus, Lat.] i. 
Renowned, celebrated by fame or common report, much talked of ard 
praiſed. 2. It has ſometimes a middle ſignification, and imports fame 
good or ill. Menecrates and Menas, famous pirates. Shakeſpeare. 
| Fa'MOUSLY, adv. [of famous] 1. Renownedly, with great praiſe 
Fa'MousNntss [ fameſitas, Lat.] renownedneſs, great reputation, 
A Fax [wannus, Lat. evantail, Fr. ventaglio, It. avanill, $y, 
an, Sax.] 1. An inſtrument to winnow corn, whereby the chaff 1; 
lown away. For the cleanſing of corn is uſed a wicker-fan, or a 
fan with ſails. Mortimer. 2. [Van, Fr.] A utenfil uſed by ladies for 
railing wind, and for cooling themſelves. 3. Any thing ſpread out like 
a woman's fan into a triangle. The peacock ſpreads his tail, and chal. 
lenged the other to ſhow him ſuch a van of Packets, L'Eftrange. 4. 
Any thing by which the air is moved, wings. Then ſtretch'd his fez 
ther'd fans with all his might. Dryden. 5. An inftrument to raiſe the 
fire. Nature worketh in us all a love to our own counſcls : the con- 


tradiction of others is a far to inflame that love. Hooker. 


To. Fan [ vanner, Fr. vanno, Lat.) 1. To winnow corn. 2. To 
coal with a fan, as women, &c. do. 3. To ventilate, to affect by air 
put in motion. Calm as the breath which fans our eaftern groves. 
Dryden. | ph 

Faxa'Tic, ſub, [ fanatique, Fr. fanatico, Sp. fanaticus, Lat.) 1 
wild, extravagant, viſionary, enthuſiaſtical pretender to inſpiration, 
The tumultuary weapon ſuatch'd up by a fanatic. Decay of Piety. 

_ Fana'TiCaL, adj. | fanatique, Fr. fanatico, Sp. fanaticus, Lat.) er- 
thuſiaſtic, ſtruck or poſſeſſed. with a ſuperſtitious frenzy. Fanaii 
Egypt. Milton. 

Fana'Ticism [of fanatic] pretended inſpiration, the opinions or te- 
nets of fanatics, enthuſiaſm, religious frenzy. Aſſaults of popery on 
the one hand, and faratici/ſm on the other. Rogers. In this author's 
uſe of the word [fanaticiſm] it means the main body of the diſſenten 
from the eſtabliſhed church; but with what juſtice a term expreſſre cf 
that falſe and fanciful kind of devotion which belongs to enthuſiaſts on 
ALL StDEs, is appropriated to oNE s1DE, I muſt leave him to re-cot- 
ſider. How much better is lord SHarTEsBURY's account of things" 
© Inſpiration (ſays he) is a real feeling of the divine preſence, and 
enthuſiaſm a falſe one. But the paſſion they raiſe is much alike. For 
when the mind is taken up in viſion, and fixes its view either on an 
real object, or mere ſpefre of divinity; when it ſees, or thinks it ſees, 
any thing prodigious, and more than human; its horror, delight, 
confuſion, fear, admiration, or whatever paſſſon belongs to it, f Þ 
uppermoſt on this occaſion, will have ſomething vaſt, :mmane, Ts 
painters ſay, beyond life. And this is what gave occaſion to the name 
of FANATICI5M, as it was uſed by the ancients in its original ſenſe (3 
5 „ tranſporting the mind)”. SnATTESsBUR T's C 

ol. I. p. 53. | 

e [in old records] the fawning time of deer, or fence 
month. | 

Fa'ncirul | fantafque, Fr. fantaftico, Tt. phantaſtieus, Lat. of har 
T#5ix@s, Gr.] Laden ur yas FP by imagination than ar f 
ſon. Some fanciful men. Woodward. 2. Full of wild mage 
rected by imagination, not reaſon. His ſumptuous buildings, 
fooliſh and fanciful. Bacon. 85 in 

Fa“ xcr LY, adv. [of fanciful] imaginarily, capriciouſly, V 
the wildneſs of imagination, ; ES 
-Pa'ncrruLNEss [of ſanciful] aptneſs to be fanciful or imaginauie 
without ſufficient ground or reaſon, capriciouſneſs. 1 0 

Fa'ncy [contracted from phantaſy, fantaſſa, It. phantafia, 1 
parat, Gr. funtaſie, Fr.] 1. The imagination, that power 55 W art 
the mind forms to itſelf images and repreſentations of all kinds. is 
dence affects the fancy ſo ſtrongly as that of ſenſe. 4tterbwy. 2: = 
conception, thought, notion, Of ſorrieſt fancies your compamo dick 
king. Shakeſpeare. 3. Frolic, vagary. Took up a fancy of putting f 


reaſon. 


 L'Eftrange. 4. Fooliſh conceit caprice, humour, 
en . ſhould wh a fancy to turn the courſe of that river, 
_ „, ©, An opinion bred rather by the imagination than the 
Arbuthr Not diſturbed by * fancies in religion. Clarendon. 6. 
conception. Of things built with a pretty Fancy. Addiſon. 7. 
700 ation, liking» fondneſs. To fit your fancies to your father's 
_ Shakeſpeare: 8. Something that pleaſes or entertains. Lon- 
* "ride is a pretty Fancy. Mortimer. | | 
* Fa Nc ſurpaſſes W . 
f imagination is ſo great, and we ſee ſo many unaccount- 
bra wakes of i in other things, as well as in judging of the fair 
it becomes a ſaying. | 
ſex, that Fancy will kill or cure. 
To Fancy, verb ad. [from the noun] 1. To imagine, to image 
to one's ſelf, to think. | a , 
He whom I b. but can ne er expreſ., Dryden. 
2. To like a thing, to oy 
ever manner ſne p eaſeth to fancy. Sarife, . RIA ; 
To Faxe, verb neut. to imagine, to believe without being able to 


rove. We rather fancy than know. Locke. 


imagination. | 
NET ov adj. [of fancy and fie] one whoſe imagination is 
unſound, one whola iſtemper is in his own mind. When we come 
once to be fancy-fich, there is no cure, L'Eſtrange. 5 
Fang [ pana, Sax. fahne, Ger. kaan, Su.] a weather-cock which 
turns about as the wind changes, and ſhews from what quarter it blows. 
This is commonly written vane, which ſee. oF 
Faxz, Fr. [ fanum, Lat.] a temple, a place conſecrated to religion. 
A poetical word. Nor fare nor capitol. Shateſpeare. | 
Fa/nraron, Fr. [from the Sp. ans tg in Arabic, it ſignifies 
one who promiſes what he cannot perform. Menage.] 1. A hector, 
or bully. 2. A boaſter of more than he can perform, a bluſtering 
flow. The character of a funfaron, or hector. Dryden. 


Faxra'r0NaDE [of farfaron, Fr.] a bluſter, a tumour of fictitious 


grandeur. The fanfaronade of Monſieur Bouffleurs. Swift. | 

Faxe [of pan gan, Sax. to faſten upon] 1. A large exerted tooth, 
like that of a boar, or other animal. Overlong or outgrowing teeth, 
which we call fangs or tuſks, Bacon. 2. The nails, the talons. 
3. Any ſhoot or other thing by which hold is taken. The protu- 
berant fangs of the yuca. Ewu. | | 

To Faxe [panxan, Sax. vangen, Du. fangen, Ger. fahan, Goth.] 
to take or catch, to ſeize, to gripe. Deſtruction fang mankind Shake- 


art. | 3 
Iflaens, adj. [of fang] furniſhed with fangs. Adders fanged. 

Fa'NGLED, as new fangled [probably of ewvangelia, Lat. of ævay- 
zehn, Gr. goſpels, g. d. new goſpels] novel, upſtart, Wc. | 

Fancle [evangelia, Lat. goſpels, Henſh. g. d. new goſpels, from 


xeÞan, Sax. to attempt. Skinner.] a whimſy, filly attempt, ſcheme, 


or device. It is never uſed, or rarely, but in contempt, with the 


-epithet new ; as, new fangles, new fangleneſs, new fangled. 


Fa'ncLED, adj. [of Jang] This word ſeems to ſignify gaudy, 
vainly, ſhowy. This ſenſe is ſtill retained in Scotland; as, he's neaw- 
fangled, or whimſical and fond of novelty. 

Be not as in this fang/ed world, a garment 

Nobler than that it covers. Shakeſpeare. 


Fi'ncLess, adj. [of Fang] without fangs, toothleſs. Like to a 


fangleſ lion. Shakeſpeare. 

Fa'xGoT, a quantity of wares; as raw ſilk, c. containing from 
one to two hundred weight three quarters. 

Fa'xiox, Ital. a banner borne by a ſoldier of each brigade of 
horſe or foot, at the head of the baggage. | 

Faxxa“TIo, or Faona'Tio, barb. Lat. [in foreſt law] the act of 
fawning, calving, or bringing forth young, as does or hinds do. 

Fa'NNeL [ fanon, Fr.] a St of ornament like a ſcarf, worn about 
the left arm of a maſs prieſt, when he officiates. 

12 NNER, [of fan] one that fans. Fauners that will fan her. Je- 
reman. f 

FaxTa's1a, It. [in muſic er a kind of air in which the com- 
poſer is not tied up to ſuch „rid rules as in moſt other airs, but is al- 
80 all the freedom of fancy and invention, that can reaſonably be 


FANTASIED, adj. [of fantaſy] filled with wild imaginations or idle 
whimſies, People ſtrangely fantaſied. Shakeſpeare. 

Far AsM [phantaſma, Lat. parrachua, Gr. fantome, Fr. fantaſma, 
It, and Sp.] 1. A vain apparition, a ſpirit, a hobgoblin, Sc. 2. 
An idle conceit. See PANT ASM. | 

FanTa'sTic, or FanTa'sTICAL [ fantaſlique, Fr. fantaſtico, It. and 
Sp. of phantaſticus, Lat, of Gr.] 1. Irrational, bred only in the fan- 
Q. A fantoſtical, preternatural complacency. South. 2. Subſiſt— 
ing only in the imagination, imaginary. My thought whoſe murder 
ye 15 but fantaſtical. Shakeſpeare. 3. Having the nature of a phan- 
wm, not real, only apparent. | e 

Are ye fantaſtical, or that indeed 
Which outwardly ye ſhew ? Shakeſpeare. | 
4. Capricious, humourſome, unſteady. Any turn of her fantaſtic 
wheel. Prior. y. Whimſical, indulging one's own imagination. 
Fanciful, expenſive, and fantaſtic miſtreſs. Tatler. 

Faxra STICALLY, ade. | of fantaſtical] 1. Whimſically, in compli- 
ance with mere fancy. Fantaſtically chuſe even or odd. Grew. 2. 
Tg e force of imagination. 3. Capriciouſly, humourouſly, un- 


Her ſceptre ſo e borne | 
By a vain, giddy, ſhallow, humourous youth. Shakeſpeare. 


: ANTA'STICALNESS, or FanTA'STICNEss [of fantaſtical or fan- 
wg En. bumeur fantaſque, Fr. mores phanteſiici, Lat.] 1. Fantaſti- 
fan 


eiful humour, compliance with mere fancy. 2. Whimſical- 
75 ee e. Convinced him of the Fantaſlicalngſi of it. 


n Colours, See EMPHATICAL Colours. 

"*ASY | fantafie, Fr. fantaſia, It. Sp. and Port. phantafia, Lat. 

"PT, Gr.] 1. Imagination, the power of imagining. See 

. er. By the power of fantaſy we ſce colours in a dream. Neo- 
* Idea, image of the mind. Fantaſies impure. Sjenſer. 3. 


pleaſed with.  Demolith this crown in what- 


Faxcy-MONGER [of fancy] one who deals in whims or tricks of 


Pigs. 


FAR 


Inclination, Drawing the ſcriptures to your 2 and affectid ie, 
Whitgife. 4. Humour, crotchet, maggot, whim. 
 Fa'nrowst | fantime, Fr. See Fan TAsM. @arroope, Gr.] an hob- 
goblin, a ſpright, a ſpectre; alſo a chimera, an idle conceit. a vain 
apparition which we imagine we ſee, tho' it exiſts no where but in our 
diſturbed imagination. See Puaxrour. 
ANTOME Corn, lank, or light corn. 1 
Faoxa'T10 [of Haonner, Fr.] the ſame as fannatio, which ſee. 

Far, adj. fuddled, drunk. It ſeems to have been a cant word in 


| Shakeſpeare's time. The gentleman had drunk himſelf out of his 


five ſenſes, and being faped, Sir was caſhier'd. Shakeſpeare. 


Fa"pesMo [with logicians] is the fourth imperfe& mood of the firſt 


figure of a catagorical ſyllogiſm, in which the firſt propoſition is an 
univerſal affirmative, the ſecond an univerſal negative, and a third a 
particular negative. | 

Fa"qurss, certain counterfeit devotees, or hermits, in the Eaſt- 
Indies, who voluntarily undergo molt ſevere and almoſt incredible pe- 
nances, 

Far, adv. [peon, Sax. verre, Du. feht, O. Ger. kern, H. Ger. ] 
1. To great extent in length. Far. ſhooting. Prior. 2. To a great 
extent every way. This is leſs proper. The Far- extended ocean. 
Prior, 3. To a great diſtance progreflively. Is it far you ride ? 
Shakſpeare. 4. At a great diſtance, remotely, Far and wide. 
Hooker. 5. To a diſtance. Travelled far off, Raleigh. 6. In a 


great part. The day was far ſpent. Judges. 7. In a great propor- 


tion or meaſure, by many degrees. Her price is far above rubies; 


Prowerbs. ; 8. To a great height, magnificently. This is found per- 
haps only in Shakeſpeare. | L 


You ſpeak him far. | 

I don't extend him, Sir. Shakeſpeare. „ 
9. To a certain point or degree. So far forth as it hath in it any 
thing more than the law of reaſon doth teach. Hooker. 10. It is of- 


ten uſed in compoſition ; as, far-wandering, far-ſhooting. See the 
alphabetical order, | | 


Far, adj, 1. Remote, diſtant. Some to far oaxis ſhall be ſold. | 


Dryden. 2. It was formerly uſed not only as an adverb but an ad- 


jective; with F. Far of dawning. of God's glorious brightneſs. 
oP 


Rateigh. 3. From far, elliptically for a far or remote place. Bring a 
nation againſt you from far from the end of the earth. Deuteronomy, 
4. The remoter of the two [in horſemanſhip] the right ſide of the 
horſe, which the rider turns from him when he mounts ; as, the far 
foot, or far ſide, No true Ægyptian ever knew in horſes the far fide 
from the near. Dryden. yy 


Far, ſubſt. [contrafted from farrow] the offspring of a ſow, young 


Now is the loſs of the for of the ſow, | 
More great than the loſs of two calves of the cow. Tuer. 
Fax fetth'd and dear bought is good for ladies. 
The Fr. ſay ; vache de hin, a laet alex. (a far fetch'd cow never 


wants milk.) Lat. Magis ea juvant gue pluris emuntur. Witneſs tea, 


coffee, &c. which, if they were the product of our own country, 
would probably be little regarded. | 

A Fa'zanpwan- [of papan, Sax. to travel, and nan] a merchant 
ſtranger, to whom, according to the practice of Scotland, juſtice 
ought to be done with all expedition, that his buſinefs and journey be 
not hindered. | 


Fa'ranTTY, adj. [probably from farand, as commonly whatever 


is foreign or far fetched is valued] handſome. 
Farce, /ubft. Fr. [ farſa, It. and Sp. from the verb, or fazer, Fr. to 


mock] a mock comedy or droll, Farce deſcends to grimace and 
buffoonry of the moſt ordinary ſort, and being wholly compoſed of 
ridicule and the like, never exceeds her ſtint of three acts; whereas 


comedy and tragedy contain five. Farce is that in poetry which gro- 
teſque is in a picture. The perſons and actions of a farce are all 
unnatural, and the manners falſe, that is, inconſiſtent with the charac- 
ters of mankind. Dryden. | 

To Farce, verb ad. [ farcir, Fr. farcio, Lat.] 1. To ftuff or 
cram with mingled ingredients, Some ſtuff to the farcing of that fable. 
Carew. 2. To ſwell out, to extend. The farced title running fore 
the king. Shakeſpeare. | 


Fa'rcts, Fr. [in cookery, ſignify forced meat, corruptedly for farce- 


meat] meat, ſpice, &c. chopped ſmall for ſtuffing either fleſh, fowl, 
or fiſh. Ys | 


Fa'RCICAL, adj. [of farce] relating to a farce, appropriated to a 


farce. They deny the characters to be farrical, becauſe they are ac- 


tually in nature. Gay. 

Farcimina'lis Tunica, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a coat po to 
a Child in the womb, which receives the urine from the bladder; fo 
named, becauſe in many beaſts it is in the ſhape of a gut pudding ; but 
in ſome others, as well as in men, it 1s round. 

Fa! xc | farcina, It. farcin, Fr. in horſes] is a diſeaſe, or a poi- 
ſon or corruption, that infects their blood, and appears in ſwellings 
like ſtrings along the veins in knots, and even in ulcers; an infectious 
leproſy among horſes, probably curable by antimony. | 


Fakb, Fr. 1. A ſort of paint uſed by women for beautify ing their 


face. 2. Diſguiſe, pretence, or diſſimulation. | 

Fa'rDEL [of fardeau, Fr. fardello, It.] a bundle, a little pack, a 
burthen. Who would fardels bear. Shakeſpeare. 

FaRDEL of Land, is the fourth part of a yard land. 

Fa'RDINGALE [wvertugado, Sp. which Dr. Th. H. derives from ver- 
tu garde, i. e. the guard of virtue; becauſe young women preſerve the 
reputation of their chaſtity, by hiding their great bellies. 'The French 
call it wertugadin] a kind of hoop-petticoat, or whale-bone circle 
which ladies formerly wore upon their hips, to make their petticoats 
ſtand out, See FARTHINGALE. | 

Fa'xbine Deal, or Fa'RUNDEL [of peond, fourth, and dæle, Sax.] 
the fourth part of an acre. f 

FaxR [of panan, Sax. to journey, whence pan, Sax. a journey] 
1. Money paid for paſſage in any vehicle by land or by water; it is 
only uſed of the money paid for the perſon, not the goods, He 
found a ſhip going to Tarſhiſh, ſo he paid the yen thereof, and went 
down into it. Jena. 2. The perſons ſo called, in popular language. 
3. [Of vaeren, Pu.] food, diet, victuals for the table, A great deal 
of coarſe fare, of which the emperor _ Addiſon. 1 
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Fart [phares, Lat. page., Gr.] a watch tower at ſea ; as, the fare 
of Meſſina. : 

The Fang, or Pna'ros, of Alexandria, in Zgypt, built by Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus, was reckoned one of the wouders of the world. 
See PHaARos, | 

To Far, verb neut. [of papan, Sax. vaeren, Du. fahren, Ger. 
kare, Dan. kara, Su. or, as Caſaubon will, of pefes dai, Gr.] 1. To 
go, paſs or travel. | | 

Reſolving forward ftill to fare. & enſer. 

2. [In point of health] to be in any Rate, good or bad; as, how 
fare you? Engliſh miniſters never fare ſo well as in a time of war. 
Addiſon. z. To proceed in a train of conſequences, good or bad. In 
an imperſonal form; with z preceding. Thus it farerh. Hooker. 4. 
To happen well or ill. In the ſame imperſonal form as the third 
ſenſe. We ſhall ſee how it will fare with the hand. South, 5. To 
eat, to feed. The rich man fared ſumptuouſly, St. Lake. 

Fa'sEnam, a market town of Hampſhire, fix miles from Portſ- 
mouth, and 65 from London. | 

Fare-WELL, adv. [vaere-wel, Du. fahr⸗wohl, Ger. This word is 
originally the imperative of the verb fare well, or fare you well, fis 

felix, or bene fit tibi : but in time ule familiarized it to an adverb : 
and it is uſed both by thoſe that go, and thoſe that are left. Johnson] 
1. The parting compliment, adieu, God b'y. 2. It is ſometimes 
uſed only as an expreſſion of ſeparation, without kindneſs. Farewe! 
the year which threaten'd ſo. aller. | 

FaREWEL, ſub. 1. The act of going away, leave. Before I take 
 my./arervel of this ſubjet. Addiſon. 2. It is ſometimes uſed ad- 
jefively for leave taking. Taken their leave of the public in /are- 
abel papers. Spectator. | 

FK FARA, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb colts- foot. 
 Faxex'r1a, Lat. the herb betony. 

Fa/rrarus, or Fa'RFARUM, Lat. [with botaniſts] 1. "The white 
poplar-tree. 2. The herb colts- foot. 

Fa'R-FETCH, Jul/t. [of fur and Fetch] a deep ſtratagem. A ludi- 
crous word. In all their politic far-ferches. Hudibras. 

Fa'r-reTCHED [of far and fetch] 1. Brought from places diſtant. 
| Farfetch'd gold, Dryden, 2. Elaborately firained, not eaſily or na- 
turally introduced. An unaccountable /arfetch'd analogy. Watts. 

Fara, Lat. the flower or powder of ſome grain or pulſe, ſifted 
from the bran. 

Farina fecundans Lat. [with botaniſts] a fine duſt prepared in the 
male flower of plants, which being afterwards ſhed on the female, 
does the office of ſperm or ſemen, by impregnating it. | 1 

FaRINA EO [ farinaceus, Lat.] 1. Made of corn or meal. 2. 
Mealy, taſtipg like meal or flower of corn. The farinaceous or mealy 
ſeeds. Arbuthuot. : 

Fa'RING, part. ach. [of to fare, of pajan, Sax. to travel] as way- 
faring, travelling. 

Fa"rinc, part. [of vaeren, Du. to be well] living, enjoying, eat- 
ing, Ec. | | | | 

Fa"rLEv, or Fa'kLEY, a duty of fix-pence paid to the lord of the 
manor of Weſt Slapton, in Devonſhire, in the weſtern parts; far- 
leu being diſtinguiſhed as the beſt good thing, from Heriot, the beſt 
| beaſt. | | | | 

Far [ forme, Fr. ꝓeonm, food, of peonmian, Sax. to afford a 
livelihood} i. Part of an eftate in land employed in huſbandry, and 
let to a tenant, upon condition of paying rent to the owner. Re- 

ducing lands and farms to their ancient rents. Hayward, 2. The 
tate of lands let out to the culture of cenants. 
farm.  Spen/er. | 

To Farm [reopman, Sax. to afford a livelihcod, prende d firme, 
Fr.] 1. Jo cultivate land. 2. To hire or take a farm at a certain 


rate. Scant twenty ſhillings for thirty which the earl of Cornwall 
farmed of the king. Camden. 3. To let out to tenants at a certain 
Tate, We are enforced to farm our royal realm. Shakeſpeare. 


FK MATE [of farm] that may be let out to farm. 
Fa'rwtR { ſermier, Fr.] 1. One who occupies and cultivates a 
farm or hired ground. A farmer's dog. Shakeſpeare. 2. One who 
occupies and cultivates ground, whether his own or another's. 3. A 
game at cards. | 


Fa"zmosT, adj. {ſuperlative of far] moſt diſtant. Its farme/? part. 


D-1en, 
Fal RR ESS [peopneype, Sax.] diſtance, not nearneſs. Their Far- 
nes from timely ſuccour. Caresv. 5 
Fa'snnam, a market town of Surry, the capital of the hundred of 
its own name. It flands on the river Wey, 40 miles from London, 
and ſuppoſed to have had its name from the fern, which formerly 
abounded here. Here is one of the largeſt wheat markets in England ; 
and very large plantations of hops. | 


Faro, a ſea- port town of Portugal, in the province of Algarva. 


Lat. 36% 50 N. Long. 99 W. 

Fa'kox, a ſort of game. | * 
 Fa'r-PIERCING, adj. [of far and pierce] penetrating a great way. 
Far. piercing eye. Pope. 2 

Fakxk HOS [ farraceus, Lat.] made of wheat. 

Fag R οοε ej. of or pertaining to a farrago mixture, formed 
of different ingredients. Farraginous concurrence of all conditions. 
Brown. © 

Farr a'co, Lat. a mixture of ſeveral forts of grain ſown in the 
ſame plat of ground, or afterwards mingled together; bollimong, 
maſlin, meſcelin. 

Fa'nR HER [ ferrare, It. ferrier, Fr. ferrader, Port. ferrarius, of fer- 
rum, Lat. iron] 1. One whoſe trade is to ſhoe horſes. 2. One who 
profeſſes to cure thoſe that are diſeaſed or lame. A piece of a farrier, 
Sai ,t. 

10 FalganH R, verb neut. from the ſubſt.] to practiſe phyſic or 
ſurgery on hories The art o farriering. Mortimer. 

 Fa"rnitrs Company, were incorporated, they ſay, very early, and 
are a malter, three wardens, twenty-four aſſiſtants, and thirty-nine on 
the livery. Their armorial enſigns are three horſe ſhoes. They have 
no hall, but meet at the George in lronmonger-lane. | 

F"#RROE BUCK, a roe-buck in the fifth year. 

Farrow, /ubſt, [reanh, Sax. ] a little pig. Litter'd her nine far- 


Vow. Obake/jeare. 


that it is derived from geertu garde. 


To ſet out your land in 


REION TY.“ 


FAS 


To FAK Row [of ray, Sax. werres, Lat. a boar-r;.* F 
forth pigs, a pl * ſow. Jer. J to big 
iq A*'RSANG [paraſanga, Lat.] a Perſian league, or the 

miles. 

To FarT [prob. of pepten, Sax. or verten, Du. 

Ger. fiaerta, Su.] to break wind backwards. 

a an [pept, Sax. farts or furtz, Ger. fiaert, Su.] wind from be 
To Fa“ RHEL [of fardeler, Fr.] to furl; thence 55 
Fa'xTHELING Lines [in a ſhip] are ſmall lines made faſt to all th 

top-fails, top-gallant-ſails, and the miſſen yard arm. : 
Fa"RTHER, adv. [funon, Sax. veerder, Du. O. and L. Ger 

H. Ger, This word is now generally conſidered as the corn; Arati 

degree of far, but by no analogy can far make furtzer, or 8575 

it is therefore probable that the ancient orthography was nearer the 

true, and that we ought to write further and firrtheft, from forth 1 

ther, fort heſt, pop don, punden, Sax. the o and a by reſemblants 5 

ſound being firſt confounded in ſpeech and afterwards . er 

Jobnſen. ] a great way off, at greater diſtance, to a greater diſtance 

beyond, moreover. i : 
F ARTHER, adj. [ſuppoſed from far, more probably from 750 

1. More diſtant. A /arther truth. Dryden. 2. Longer, t to 

greater diſtance. Before our Farther way the fates allow. Dade 
Fa RTHERANCE [more properly furtherance, from further] encoy. 

ragement, promouon. 1 
FA'kTHERMORE, adv. [more properly furthermore] beſides, more. 

over, over and above. 
To FARTHER, werb ad. [more proper to further] to promote, t 

facilitate. Dryden uſes it. % | 
FarrTHEST, atv. [more properly furtheſt. See FakTUrE] 1, At 
the greateſt diſtance. 2. To the greateſt diſtance. | 
FARTHEST, adj. [puppepe, Sax. vert, Du.] 1. Moſt remote 
being at the greateſt diſtance. The greateſt part are they which be 
fartheſt from perfection. Hooker. | 
FaRrTrING [ farden, Fr. furdino, Tt. pe opchling, or Feonthin;, 
from peopen, Sax. four. 9. d. a fourthling, fierving, Su.] 1. Tie 
fourth part of a Saxon penny, a copper coin, the leaſt piece of En. 
gliſn money. 2. Copper moncy in general. 
Our church-wardens | 
Feed on the filver and give us the farthings. Gay. | 

3. Sometimes it is uſed in an hyperbolical or proverbial ſenſe; as, 

it is not worth a Farthing. | 
FarTHING of Gold g. fourthling] a coin in ancient times, the 

fourth part of a noble, z. e. twenty pence. | 
FaRTHING of Land, a Certain conſiderable quantity of land, diff. 
rent from a farundel. | 
Fa"r&THINGALE, /. See FarDinGDale. [This word has much 
exerciſed the etymology of Skinner, who at laſt ſeems to determine 

If he had confidered what «et 

ſigniſtes in Dutch, he might have found out the true ſenſe. Jobr/p] 
a hvop, in which rounds of whalebone are uſed, to ſpread the pett- 
coat wide. A huge far/hingale to ſwell her fuſtian ſtuff. Sai. 
Fa'reTHINGWOKTH, ſubſt. [of farthing and worth] as much a8 
fold jor a farthing. Arbuthnot ules it. ; | 

Fase [with phyſicians] See Fasc1cuLovs. 
F Fasce', Fr. [/aſcia, Lat.] 1. A feſſe. 2. The fame that we cal 
Ap. | 

Fa'sces, Lat. bundles of rods carried before the Roman magiſtrates 
as a badge of their authority. 

Shook aloft the 7afces of the main. Dryden. | 

Theſe faſces were bundles of rods bound round on the helve of an 
hatchet, the head of the hatchet appearing at top of them; thele in. 
timated that ſome offenders were to be chaſtiſed with milder puniſi- 
ments, 7. e. with rods; and that others, when there was no remedy, 
were to be cut off with an hatchet. Theſe were carried before tic 
conſuls and other ſupreme magiſtrates. Abbe Vertot ſays, © that 

Rouufus had twelve /i#ors to accompany him, when he appeared 

in public, and every /i&or was armed with a hatchet, environed with 

bundles of rods, to ſignify the right of the ford, a ſymbol of so- 

Rewolut. Rem. vol. 1. p. 5. | 

Fa'sc1a, Ital. 1. A ſwathe or ſwaddling band. 2. A ſwathe 

long bandage uſed by ſurgeons. 

FasC1a, Lat. [in architecture] 1. One of the bands that make upthe 
architrave, being three in number. 2. A range of ſtones to divide the 

ſtories in a building. 8 
Fascia Lata, or FAscIA'LIs latus [with anatomiſts] a muſcle 

which moves the leg, the ſame as muſculus membranoſus. 5 
Fa'scx [in aſtronomy} certain rows of ſpots in the planet Jupit 

which appear like ſwathes or fillets round about his body. 
Fascta'L1s, Lat. [of faſcia, Lat. in anatomy] a muſcle of the g; 

the ſame that is called /artorivs. | n 
Fa“scIATED [ faſciatus, Lat.] bound round with ſwaddling bands, 

tied with a bandage. le ade 

Fascia'Tion | faſcia, Lat. with ſurgeons] the act of binds 
ſxathes about a limb in order to its cure, bandage. Wikn® 
uſes it. | | 
Fasc!'cuLar [ faſcicularis, Lat.] of or belonging to à bundle. £ 
Fasciculus, Lat. [in medicine] as many herbs, Cc. ob 
be held in the arm when bent and reſted on the top o 
haunch. 10 
To Fa'scinaTE, verb act. | faſciner, Fr. faſcinatum, ſup. of ful , 
Lat.] to. bewitch, to influence in ſome wicked and ſecret manner i 
incantation. None of the affections have been noted to Hi, 
bewitch, but love and envy. Bacon, NW 1. The 
Fascina'T10Nn, Fr. [ facinazione, It. of faſcinatio, Lat.] 1. 


ſpace of three 


ferher 


; ich- 
power or act of bewitching, charming, or 1 2. 3 
craft, charms or ſpells, which alter the appearance of things, n cable 


preſent them quite different from what they are, unſcen, unexP" 
influence. A kind of fa/cination and enchantment. N 2 
Fasci'ne, Fr. and It. | fagine, Sp. of fa/cis, Lat.] 4 aggot 


bavin. | fal wood 
Fasc1'ves [in fortification] are branches of trees or im cher with 
bound about at the ends and middle, which are laid togerme” e 


earth in ditches to fill them up; alſo to make parapet, trenches ao 


8 9 2. General practice, cuſtom. 


at their form and faſhion. Hooker. 


Rank above the vulgar. 


PAS. 


ſy being the firſt dipt into pitch or tar, are uſed to ſet on ire and 
3 


burn the enemies lodgments or other works. 


Fa'sCINOUS, adj. | faſcinum, Lat.) acting or cauſed by ane... 


arvey uſes it. 
17 7 fagor, Fr. faycion, Sp.] 1. Mode, cuſtom operating 
dreſs, and other domeſtic ornaments. The cheerful Faſbion. 
2 It was the /aſion to do 
ſuch things. Arbathnot. 3. Form, make, ſtate of any thing as to its 
en appearance. Grieved at our 15 in erecting 2 
4. The make or cut of clothes. 
The Jaſpion of your garments. Shakeſpeare, 5. Manner, way. In 
fach unſeaſonable and unſeaſoned ſaſhion. Hayward, 6. Manner imi- 
ted from another way, eſtabliſhed by precedents or examples. 
5 Sorrow ſo royally in you appears, 
That I will deeply put the on. Shakeſpeare. | 
7. General a probation, nod e r in | Faſhion. La, 8. 
t is uſed in a ſenſe below that of quality, 
hat moſtly confounded now therewith, Men of /a//icz and gentlemen. 
Raleigh: 9. Any thing worn. I ſcorn thee and thy faj5::n, peeviſn 
boy, Shakeſpeare. 10. The farcy, the leproſy in horſes. A barbarous 
word. Infected with the fa/htons. Shakeſpeare. 
Better out of the world, than out of the pAsHION. 

An idle, ridiculous ſaying, to excuſe a too ready compliance with the 
endleſs changes of the mode. Every one ſhould, as far as his circum- 
ances will reaſonably allow, avoid being ridicul'd for ſingularity. But 
for people in inferior ſtations of life to aim at the tip-top of the faſhion, 
with thoſe of ſuperior quality, either in their clothes, furniture or way 
of living, expoſes them not only to ridicule and contempt, but of- 
ten proves the ruin of their fortune, for more reaſons than the bare ex- 

ence. e 
8 Pieces [with ſhipwrights] two pieces of timber which 
make up the breadth of the ſtern, and are the outmoſt timbers on each 
fide of it, excepting aloft where the counters are. | 

To Fa'sH ON, verb act. fa/zonner, Fr.] 1. To form or ſhape, to 
mould, to figure. Did not one faſhion us? 76. 2. To fit, to ac- 
commodate. Laws ought to be faſhioned to the manners and condi- 
tions of the people. Hofer. 3. Jo caſt into outward appearance, to 
ſame. To fajhicn a carriage to rob love from any. Shakeſpeare. 4. 
To form according to the rule preſcribed by the mode or cuſtom. 
Faſbioned plate ſells for more than its weight. Locke, 

FasnioNABLE {of foi] 1. Made rich. Faſhionable robes. 
Duden. 2. Eſtabliſhed or approved by cuſtom, modiſh. Make 
philoſophy fa/oionabie. Glanville, 
a faſhionable on Shakeſpeare. 4. Having rank above the vulgar, 
but below nobility. - ; | | 

Fa'sHIONABLENEsSS [of fahimable] modiſhneſs, ſuch appearance as 
is according to the preſent mode or cuſtom. Outſide fufpronableneſs of 
the taylor, Locke. Fe | 

F l adv. [of faſhionable] in a faſhionable manner, con- 
formably to cuſtom. He muſt ſo faſtionally and gentcelly have been 
duelled into another world. South. | | 
 Fa'shIONED, part. Pall. of to faſhion | fagonnt, Fr.] formed, framed, 
koured. 

, 7, EI Fa'syionIsT, or Fa'sHION-Monger. 1. 
makes or invents new modes. 
the figure or ſhape: 
fop, a coxcomb. | 

Fa“sHIoxs [in horſes] a diſeaſe, the ſame as farcin. | 

To Fasr, verb nent. [ pœyran, Sax. vatten, Du, faſten, Ger. fate, 
Dan. faſta, Su. faiten, Goth.] 1, To abſtain from food. 2. To mor- 
tity the body by religious abiltinence. When thou e anoint thy 
head, St. Matthery., | 

Fasr, adj. [f, of pzrehian, Sax. vad, Du. veſt or felt, Ger. 
faſt, Dan. and Su.] 1. Firm, immovable. 2. Secure, ſtrong im- 
pregnable. Lurking in woods and faft places. Spenſer. 3. Fixed. 
F aſt in the deep mud. Knolles. 4. Deep, found. In a moſt faſt ſleep. 
Shakeſpeare. 5. Firm in allegiance or e to any perſon or cauſe. 
Neither faſt to friend nor fearful to foe. 4/cham. 6. (From jt, Wel. 
quick) ſpeedy, quick. 7. Swift. This work goeth faſt on. Ezra. 
5. Faſt and loſe; uncertain, unco: ſtant, deceitful. Flay at Faſt and 
hehe each with other. Sidney. 

Fasr, ſulſt. ¶papxen, Sax. vaſten, Du. faden, Ger. faft, Dan. and 
du. which Caſaubon derives of ae, Gr.] 1. A forbearance or ab- 
linence from food. 2. Religious mortification by abſtinence, pious 

umiliation. The outward folemnities of a Fast. Atterbury. 

Fasr, adv, 1, Firmly, immovably. Faf? to the chair. Shake- 
ſpare, 2, Cloſe by, nearly. The caſtle faſi by. Knolles, 3. Swiftly, 
quickly. One going faft out of the world. Pope. 4. Frequently. 


Fox: evidence of his fidelity as a as occaſions were offered. Ham- 
Cu. | 


One that 
2. One that forms, frames, or gives 
3. One who affects following the faſhions, a 


FasT bind, rast find. 


This proverb teaches that people being generally /oo/e and ferficions, 


k a great point of pr udence to be upon our guard aàgainſt treachery 
= mpofitions, in all our dealings and tranſactions, either in buying, 
lng, borrowing or lending, in order to preſerve a good under/ſianding 

p a laſting /rien4//ip among mutual correſpondents. ace 

aer {with ſailors] a rope to faſten a ſhip or boat. 

as Country [ with tin-miners] a ſhelf. 

N 2 TEN. vero ad. [Faprhian, Sax. faſina, Su.] 1. To make 
oy , ag firm, to fix immoveably. 2. To hold together, to ce- 
58 to link, Their thips are faſtened with wood. Brown, 3. To affix, 
15 > toc: ideas fauſten d to them. Swift. 4. To ſtamp, to 
ON: - 0 faſlen in our hearts that they have courage. Shakeſpeare, 
Piet CS confirm. Not fo well Faſten their diſguiſe. Decay of 
Te o lay on with ſtrength. Could he aten a blow. Dry- 


ok ASTEN Upon, werb neut. [prob. of anfaſſen, Teut.] to ſeize and 

fiſh Ion, to fix one's ſelf. A horleleech will hardly faſten upon 
Pas NER [of one that faſtens or makes faſt and firm. 

of A =, Een or Even, Shrove-tueſday, fo called as being the eve 
Fr 2 5 brit day of the faſt of Lent. 

thi G, futfi. [repenunx, Sax.) that which makes an 

us kalt; alſo the making a ching faſt. ; | 7 


dainful, proud, haughty, ſcornful, 


3. Obſervant of the mode. Like 


FA F 
Fa'srer [of faft] one who faſts or abſtains fot food. 


Fa'STERMANs, or Fa'sTING Men, men of repute and ſubſtance, 6f 


rather bonds-men, pledges, ſureties who in the time of the Saxon: 


were to anſwer for one another's peaceable behaviour. 
 Fa'STHANDED, adj. [of /aff and hand] cloſe-handed, covetous. 
The king being fafthanded, and Toth to part with a ſecond dowry. Ba- 
con, | 
FasTr, Lat. the Roman Calendar, in which were ſet down al! 
days of feaſts, pleadings, ceremonies, and other public buſineſs 
throughout the year. 


 FasT1 Dies, Lat. the days on which the lawyers might plead in, 
like our term-time. 

FasTr'provs [ faftidioſus, Lat. ee, Fr. Faſtidiaſo, It.] diſ- 

a ; elicate to a vice, inſolently nice, 

A ſqueamiſh f2ftzdious niceneſs in meats. L'Eftrange. 


FASTYDIOUSLY, adv. [of faftidious] queamiſhly, diſdainfully, 
ſcornfully. 00 
FasT1DiousnEss [of ſaſtiditus] diſdlainfulneſs, ſqueamiſhneſs. 
FasT1D1UM Cibi, Lat. {with phyſicians] a loathing: of meat. 
FasT1'c1a, Lat. the tops of-any thing. | 
FasTi'GIaTED | /afligiatus, Lat.] made ſharp towards the top, 
rooted, narrowed to the top. 
FasTrI'crvn, Lat. the top or height of any thing. 
Fasrigtou (in architecture] the ridge of a Fools, the higheſt 


pitch of a building ; alſo a kind of ornamental member. 


 Fa'sTIN@par, ſubft. [of ſaſt and day] a day of mortification by re- 
ligious abſtinence. | | | 


Fa'srxNess perrmyyre, of par vnzan, Sax.) 1. 


Firmneſs, firm 
adherence. 


i Faſineſs to the former government. Pacen. 2. A ſtrong 
hold or caſtle, fortification, intrenchment. He intrenches himſelf in a 
new faſineſs. Watts. 3. Swiftneſs, nimbleneſs. 4. Strength, ſecurity. 
Places of faſine/; laid open. Davies. 5. Cloſeneſs, conciſeneſs. Bring 
his ſtile from all looſe groſſneſs to ſuch firm /2/ef5 in Latin as in De- 
moſthenes. Aſcham. | 


Fa'srvous, adj. | /aſuojus, Lat. faſlueux, Fr.] diſdainful, proud, 
haughty. | 


FasTvo'srTY, or Fa'sTvousness { fafluofitas, Lat.] diſdainfulneſs, 
loftineſs, &c. pride. | | 

Far, adj, pax, Sax. vet, Du. fatt, Ger. (od, Dan. feet, Su. Ca- 
ſaubon's derivation of it from #7, Gr. a manger, ſeems ſtrain'd] 1. 
Groſs, coarſe, dull. Fat minds. Dryden. 2. [fat, Fr.] Full or 
abounding with fat, plump, full fed, not lean. To be fat and ſinooth. 
L. Ejirange. 3. Wealthy, rich. A fat venekice. Lylife, 

Every one bates the rar hoc, while the lean one burneth. 

To him who hath ſhall be given, and he is ſure to have the moſt 
gifts who the leaſt wants them. The Lat. ſay; Paujer eris ſemper, /i 
pauper es; anintiliane dantur opes nullis, nunc; niſi divitibus. 

Far, /ubft. [with anatomiſts] a greaſy ſubſtance which is bred of the 
oily and ſu!phureous part of the aliment and blood, which is depoſited in 
the cells of the membrana adipoſa immediately under the ſkin. There 
are two forts of /at, one yellow, foft and lax, which is eafly melted, 
called pnguedo 3 another, firm, white, brittle, and which is not ſo ea- 
fily melted, called 764m, ſuet or tallow. Some reckon the marrow of 
the bones a third fort of Va. Quincy. 

Far. [a fea term] broad; as they fay, a Hip has a fat quarter, 
when the tuck of her quarter is deep. | 

Far, or Var [pax, Sax, vat, Du. vaſs, faſs, Ger. of vas, Lat. 
This is generally written vat, which is more analogous to the deriva- 
tion] a large wooden vette] in which any thing is put to ferment or to 
be ſoaked. It is of various dimenſions according to pleaſure. 

Far, or VAT {of merchandiſe] an uncertain quantity, as of yarn, 
from 210 to 211 bundles; of wire, from 20 to 25 pound weight, 

To Far, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to fatten, to make plump with 
abundant food. They fart ſuch enemies as they take. Abbot. 

To Far, erb neut. to grow plump and full-fleſned. An old ox 
fats. Mortimer. | 

Fa'TaL, aj, F. and Sp. [ farale, It. fatalis, Lat.] 1. Of or pertain- 
ing to fate, proceeding by deſtiny, inevitable. Theſe things are fatal 
and neceſſary. Tillotſon. 2. Deſtructive, deadly. When it ſeizeth 
the heart fatal, Arbuthnot. 3. Appointed by deſtiny. It was fatal 
to the king to fight for his money. Bacon. 

Fa“ TALISsT [of fate] one who maintains that all things happen by 
inevitable neceſſity. Watts, _ 5 | 

FATA“LITY [ fatalite, Fr. fatalita, It. of fatalis, Lat.] 1. Pre- 
determined order of things, preordination of inevitable cauſes acting 
inviacibly in ſucceſſion ; the neceſſity of an event, the cauſe of which 
is unknown, and which the ancients uſually attributed to deſtiny. The 
Stoics held a fatality, and a fixt unalterable courle of events. South. 2. 
Decree of fate. 'The fatality of dying by a lion. L'Eſtrange. 3. Ten- 
dency to danger, or to ſome hazardous event. Ihe year fixty-three 
is conceived to carry with it the moſt conſiderable fatality. Brown, 

Fa'TALLY, adv. [of fatal] 1. Deſtructively, even to death. 

When fatally your virtue they approve, 
Cheerful in flames, and martyrs of their love. Dryden. 
2. By the decree of fate, inevitably. Bentley. 

Fa"ralness [of fatal] unavoidableneſs, diſaſterouſneſs, invincible 
neceſſity. | 

Fa'TE [ fato, It. fatum, of fandi, Lat. ſpeaking] it primarily im- 
plies the ſame with fatum, a word or decree pronounced by God, or 
a fixt ſentence, whereby the deity has preſcribed the order of things, 
and allotted every perſon, what ſhall befal him. The Greeks call it 
enpacpprrn, as tho a chain or neceſſary ſeries of things indiſſolubly linked 
together, and the moderns call it providence. ; 

This deſcription which our /exicographer gives of FaTE, reminds me 
of a pretty curious fragment of PLaTo's, preſerv'd by Aſcinous © rare 
teu, Er. All things (ſays Plato) are in fate [i. e. within its ſphere or 


| ſcheme] But not all things fared.” And he explains the diſtinction as 


follows, © For 'tis not in fate (ſays he) that one man ſhall de ſo and 


' ſo, and another ſhall /ufey ſo and fo ; for that were deſtructive of our 


free agency and liberty: But if any foul ſhould chooſe ſuch a life, and 
do ſuch or ſuch things, then is it in fate, that ſuch and ſuch conſe- 
quences ſhall enſue upon it. The ſoul therefore is [adoworw] free, 
and uncontrouled, and it lies within igel, to act or not; and there is 

| | no 


% 


— —— DIR — - 


{ 
| 
| 
: 


deſtruction. 


FAT 

no compulſion or neceſſitating here : But what fo/lows upon the action, 
ca upuxper ourriteod notes, i. e. ſhall be accompliſh according to 
fate, or the conſtitution of things. For example ; that Paris ſhould 
bear off Helen by force, was ſomething dependent on himſelf; but that 
a war ſhould enſue, is the [ro axox901] the CONSEQUENCE. Ex Al- 
cinoo de Paton, Dogmat. Or, as the ſame philoſopher is cited by 
Hiteracles, The choice of action is in our own power ; but the juſt 
award, or retributions of good or ill, which enſue upon the choice, 
lies in the breaſt of thoſe e:h-rea/ judges who are appointed under 
Gov. Such was Plato's fatality ; and conſidering how the Stoics laid 
the ſame ſtreſs with him on the To h n, or that which is within our 
Choice, option, and power, as free agents, I ſuſpe& their FATE and 
his were much the ſame; viz. Not that, which neceſſitates our acting 


ſo and ſo; but where (our choice and action being preſuppoſed) it is 


in the e/abli/þ'd order and conſtitution of things, that ſuch and ſuch 
EVENTS, good or bad, ſhall enſue. Nor am 1. as yet certain, that 
Howes himſelf (tho' his ſyſtem of divinity was far inferior in worth 
to PLaTo's) meant any thing more than this natural chain, nexus, and 
fuite of things. Tho' after all, it muſt be confeſs'd, the words fare 
and fatality are ſometimes with us taken in a far greater latitude, and 
imply an abſolute neceſſity laid upon us, as well to chuſe and act, as to 
ſuſtain the good or evil, which enſues upon our action; which I the 
rather mention, not only as it gives a new /en/e of the word ; but as it 
alſo ſuggeſts a caution of the laſt importance in our enquiries after truth, 
I mean, that we ſhould take care, when converſing with ancient wri- 
ters, not haſtily to affix modern ideas to ancient terms (for the ſignifi- 
cation of words alters with time) but examine in what ſenſe they are 
uſed by the writers themſelues. A hint of equal uſe, whatever be the 
fubje of enquiry, and of no leſs conſequence to the PHYSICIAN, than 
it is to the DIVINE. | f 
Aſtrological Fa E, a neceſſity of things and events ariſing from the 
influence and poſition of the heavenly bodies, which give laws (as they 
ſay) both to the elements and mix d bodies, and to the wills of men. 
Stoical Far E, is by Cicero defined to be an order or ſeries of cauſes, 


| wherein cauſe being linked to cauſe, each produces other: and thus 


all things flow from one prime cauſe. Chryſippus calls it a natural, in- 


variable ſucceſſion of all things ab æterno, each involving other. 


FarE. 1. Deſtiny. What I will is fate. Milton. 2. Event pre- 
determin'd. Tellme what fates attend the duke of Suffolk. 3. Death, 


In the common fate | 
The adjoining abbey fell. Denham. 
4. A cauſe of death. | 
With full force his deadly bow he bent, 


And feather'd fates among the mules and ſumpters ſent. Dryden. 


Fa“ TED, adj. [of fate] 1. Ordered, decreed or appointed by fate. 
Was fated here to reign. Dryden. 2. Determin d in any manner by 
fate. Fated from force of ſteel by Stygian charms. Dryden. 3. En- 
du'd with any quality by fate. Her awkward love indeed was oddly 


Fated. Prior. 4. Inveſted with the power of fatal determination. Pe- 
culiar to Shakeſpeare. 55 5 


Thy fated ſæy 
Gives us free ſcope. Shakefpeare. | 

The Farzs [fata, Lat.] the deſtinies according to the poets, the 

three fatal ſiſters, Clotho, Lacheſis, and Atropos ; which ſee. 
Fa'THER [faden or pgzxben, of pdan, Sax. to feed. foder, Dan. 
fader, Dan. and Su, vader, Du. facder, O. and L. Gerr natter, H. 
Ger. pere, Fr. padre, It. and Sp. pay, Port. pater, Lat. and Scyth. 
Ter1p, Gr. aacher, Erſe. This word is found likewiſe in the Perſian 
language] 1. He who has begotten a child, either ſon or daughter. 
2. The firſt anceſtor. Abraham is the Fuller of us all. Romans. 3. 
The appellation of an old man. A poor blind man was accounted 
cunning in prognoſticating weather: Epſom, a lawyer, ſaid in ſcorn, 
tell me father, when doth the ſun change? The old man anſwer'd, 
when ſuch a wicked lawyer as you goeth to heaven. Camden. 4. The 
title of any man reverend for age, piety, or learning. Reverend fa- 
thers and well learned biſhops. Shakeſpeare. 5. One who has given 
original to any thing good or bad. Jubal was the father of all ſuch as 
handle the harp or organ. Genęſis. 6. The eccleſiaſtical writers of the 
firſt century. Men may talk of the futhers. Stillingfleet. 7. One 
who acts with paternal care and tenderneſs. I was father to the poor. 
Jeb. 8. The title of a conſeſſor, particularly of a Jeſuit among the 
Romaniſts. A father of a convent. Addiſon. g. The title of a = 
tor of old Rome. From thence the race of Alban fathers come. Dry- 
10. The compellation of God as creator, begerter of all things; and 
in particular, as having communicated of his own power and God- 
head to his Ar and [in a ſenſc] his only begotten Son. See CiRcun- 


 IXCESSION and Figs T-BORN compar'd. 


| Like FaTHER like (on. 

This proverb does not only intimate the force of nature, but alſo of 
example; as much the ſtrength of imagination and practice in the lat- 
ter, as the violent bent of inclination in the former. Tis true, that 
children, tho' not always, are generally like the father or mother, in 
their minds as well as their bodies ; the faculties of the former com- 
monly run in a blood ; and as for the features and complexion of the 

latter, they often look as if they were caſt in the ſame mould: But I 
preſume the point of the proverb is chiefly directed at their examples, 
and that ſuch as are the parents, as to vice or virtue, ſuch are too 
commonly the children ; that the ill examples of a vicious father al- 


_ moſt univerſally tend to the debauching a ſon, when the good precepts 


and examples of a virtuous father go a great way to the forming a vir- 
tuous one. Mali corvi, malum ohn, bo the Latins. 'The lt. ſay, 
Qual padre, tal figlio. 
Adoptive FATHER, is one who takes the children of ſome other per- 
ſon, and owns them for his own. 
Natural FarhER, is one who has illegitimate children. 
Putative FATHER, is he who is only the reputed or ſuppoſed father. 
To Fa'THER, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To take or adopt as a 
ſon or daughter. Rather father thee than maſter thee. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To ſupply with a father. He childed as I father d. Shakeſpeare. 
3- To adopt a compoſition. 
Men of wit 
Often father'd what he writ. Swift, _ 
4. To father a thing upon a perſon ; is to impute it to him, to aſcribe it 


FAU 


to him as his offspring or production. One was pleaſed to fathe öh 


me a new ſet of productions. Swift. 


Fa"THeERHooD [of father] the character or authori 

Their fe atherhoods of Trent. Hall. Fa father, 
Fa"THER-IN-Law [of father] the father of one's huſb 
Fa'THER-LASHER, a kind of fiſh. 
Fa"THyeRLEss [of pæchenleay, Sax.] being without a f. 

ſtitute of a father. 5 2 5 father, de. 
Fa"THeRLEsNEss [of fatherleſs] the ſtate or condition of ha. 

father. b 5 of haring a 
Fa"THettiness [pærhenlienepye, Sax. ] the diſpoſitie | 

ther, fatherly affection. | reren 
Fa"THERLY, adj. [from father] paternal, like a fa 

careful. The piety and farherly affection of our monarch, D,.,, Gr, 
FATHERLY, adv. in the manner of a father. Adam Father 7 

pleas'd. Milton, ) Ui. 
Fa"Tyers [by way of emphaſis] the biſhops of 


and or wife 


ther, ten 


the Primitive 


church; alſo archbiſhops and biſhops of the preſent church. See E 
2 


THER. 
Fa“ TIMirESs [among the Turles] the deſcendants b 
ws wife F OW 7 ] of Mabonet by 
Fa'Tyom, or Fa'pom [rxthm, Sax, fadem, Du. fa 
O. and L. Ger.] 1. A meaſure of ſix feet; the Hebrew 
tained ſeven feet three inches, and a little more. 2. It 
meaſure applied to the depth of the ſea, and is called th 
Shakeſpeare uſes it. 3. Reach, depth of contrivance, 
Another of his /ath:m they have none 
To lead their buſineſs. Shakeſpeare. 
Farrow 9 Wood, the ſixth part of that quantity commonly called: 


en, Or kadem 
fathom con. 
is the uſual 
E te at hom-lin 


coal: fire. 


To Fal Trhou, verb af, [pæchmian, _ 1. To ſound the depd 
of water. To try the heights, and farhom the depths of his |; ' 
Felton. 2. To dive into or diſcover a perſon's deſigns, 3. 75 RY 
compaſs with the arms extended or encircling. 4. To reach, . 
maſter. To fathom ſuch high points as theſe. Dryden. 155 

Farhoulkss, adj. [of fathom] 1. That of which no bottom ca 
be found. 2. That whoſe circumference cannot be embrace! 
Buckle in a waſte moſt farhom/e/s. Shakeſpeare. | 

FaT1'pic, or FATTDIcAL, adj. [ fatidiezy, Lat. fatidique, Ft, 
prophetic, foretelling future events. The oak of all other trees only 
fatidical. Hoavel. | | 
 Farmwics, or Fatrpicks [| fatidici, of fatum dico, Lat.] deſtiny. 
readers, fortune-tellers. | 

FaTi'FEROus | fatifer, Lat.] bringing on fate, bringing deſtruc. 
tion, deadly. | | | 
 Fa"rTiGaBLE, ag. [ fatigo, Lat.] that may be tired eafily. 
_ Farr'caBLENtss [of fatigable) liableneſs, or capableneſs of being 
wearied, fatigued, or tired. | | 
To PFa'riGarTs, or To FaTicve, verb ad. | fatigo, Lat. fatigur, 
Fr. faticare, It. fatigar, Sp.] to weary, to tire, to harraſs, to exhaul 
or oppreſs with labour, only uſed in the participle paſſive. Requick- 
en'd what in fleſh was fatigate. Shakeſpeare. - 

FaT1'cvue, Fr. | fatica, It. fatiga, Sp.] 1. Wearineſs. 2. The cant 
of wearineſs, toil. | EE 

FaTrLoquisT | fatiloguus, Lat.] a deſtiny- reader, a ſooth-ſayer, 

FaT-K1'DNEYED [of fat and kidney] fat; in contempt and reproach, 
Shakeſpeare uſes it. | LTD 

Fa'TLiNG, ſub. [of fat] any young animal made fat for the 
22 The young lion and the Fatling ſhall lie down together, 
Jaiab. | 

Fa"rNeR [of fat] that which produces fatneſs. Fatner of the 
earth. Arbuthnot. | | | 

Fa"Twess [raznepre, Sax.] 1. The quality of being fat and full 
fed: ori r Mn, MI 5 | 

With Fatneſs ſwoln were his eyes. Spenſer. 

3. Greaſy matter. A nitrous fatne/s. Bacon. 4. Un&tiouſnels, fli- 
mineſs. The fatns/s and heavineſs of the ground. Arbulbnot. 5. 
Fertility, fruitfulneis. God give thee of the dew of heaven and the 
fatneſs of the earth. Geneſis. 6. That which cauſes fertility. The 
fatnejs of ſhowers. Bentley. 

To Fa'TTEN, verb ad. [fattian, Sax.] 1. To make plump or 


fat. 2. To make fertile. Town of fluff to farten land. Lib. Lots 


donienſis. 3. To feed groſsly, to encreaſe. 
Conveys his wealth to Tyber's hungry ſhores, 
And fattens Italy with foreign whores. Dryden. 

To Fa"TTEN, verb neut. to be pampered, to grow fat. 

Fa'Try [parxig, Sax. uettigh, Du. fettig, Ger.] unctuous. The 
like cloud, if oily or fatty, will not diſcharge. Bacon. 

Fa'TUar1 [fo called of Fatua, the wife of the deity Faunus, who, 
as the Romans imagined, inſpired men with the knowledge of futu- 
— ſuch perſons who ſeeming to be inſpired foretold futur 

ings. TY 

" adj. [ fatuus, Lat.] 1. Stupid, fooliſh, Faru ex. 
travagants. G/anwville, 2. Impotent, illuſory. Alluding to an % 
fatuus, Thence fatuous fires and meteors. Denham. | 

Farv'iTy | fatuits, Fr. from fatuus, Lat.] fooliſhneſs, weakne" 
of mind, ſome degree of frenzy. Extreme fatuity of mind. 
Charles. A ſort of fatuity or madneſs. Arbuthnot. 

Ns AT- wIrT ED [of fat and aui] heavy, dull, ſtupid. Shakeſpeare 
uſes it. : 

Fav'cer Fauſſet, Fr. fauces, Lat.] a wh of a tap put in a * 5 

ive vent to the liquor, and ſtopped up by a peg or ſpigot. tl 

ometimes improperly written Met. 

Fav'cevs [with anatomiſts] the upper part of the 2 11 
Fau'chion, or Fau'LenO [ fauchon, Fr.] a ſort of eroo 
ſword, See FaLCHioN. Pee de bar 

Fav'cox, a piece of ordnance, the diameter of which at t = - 
is 5 4 inches, weight 750 Ib, length 7 feet, load 2; pounds, i 
inches diameter, 2 pound weight. . ; hore b 

Fav'coner, a fort of cannon, the diameter of which at 2 n 
4 inches, weight 400 lb, length 6 feet, load 1 4 pounds, ſho 
thing more than 2 inches diameter and 14 pound weight. 

Favu'FEL, abi. Fr. the fruit of a ſpecies of the — hed 

Faucu Ground, ground that has laid a year or more unp log f, 


F A V 


_—T adj. [favilla, Lat.] conſiſting of aſhes, Brown 
4 (with en a hole, pit, or vault under-ground, 


wherein ſome rarity of great value was kept. 


| e To FeTcn. bo 

a php 0 Fauv'.conty, See Falcon, or Fal comm. 

1 * [ fantt, Fr. faltar, Sp. to be deficient, fehler, Ger. the / 
f 2 ſounded and ſometimes mute; in converſation it is com- 
: oy ſuppreſſed] 1. A ſlight crime, a trivial miſtake, ſomewhat lia- 
N — or objection. He finds no Fault with your opinion. 
bene ſet. 2. Defect, abſence. The fault is in thine own people. 
us | z. Difficulty ; as, the enquirer is at a fault. 4 
75 Favur, werb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to be wrong, to fail; 
obſolete. To furniſh our tongue in this kind wherein it faulteth. 


ox 1 verb act. to charge with a fault; obſolete. 
Fav'irer [of auli] one who commits a fault. 
Behold the faulter here in fight. Fairfax. 86 
To Fau'LTER prob. of faltar, Sp. to fail, or falteren, Du.] I. 
To ſtammer or heſitate in one's ſpeeeh. 2. To proceed but coolly in 
a deſign. See To FALTER. | | | | 
; Fau'LT-FINDER [of fault and find] one that cenſures, an ob- 


PF wes, adv. [of faulty] not rightly, defectively, blama- 


mee of faulty] 1. Badneſs, evil diſpoſition. Practiſed in 
knowing * Sidney. 2. Actual offence, delinquency. The 
1ltins/s of their people heretofore, is by us laid open. Hooker. 

Fav'LTLEss [of fault] being without fault; not deſerving blame, 
complete, excellent. 


Fav'LTLESSNEsS [of faultle/s] the quality of being free from 


ts. | 
WS [ faultif, Fr.] 1. That is bad, guilty of a fault, blame- 
able, not innocent; as, one which is faulty. 2 Sam, 2. Wrong, er- 
roneous. The form of polity by them ſet down, is three ways faulty. 
Hiker, 3. Defective, or bad in any reſpect, unfit for the uſe intend- 
ed. A faulty helmet. Bacon. | 24 
Fauxa'Lia, Lat. [among the Romans] feaſts held in December, 


diverted themſelves with dancing and other merriments. 

Fav'ni, Lat. the ſons of Faunus and Fauna; they had horns on 
their heads and pointed ears and tails. They were crowned with 
branches of pine-trees ; they had hoofs, and their lower parts were 
like goats, 


L 


bus for the good of the earth. | 

Fa'your { favor, Lat. fawore, It. fawveur, Fr. Sp. and Port.] 1, 
Countenance, kindneſs, kind or propitious regard. Samuel was in 
favour with the Lord, and alſo with men. 1 Sam. 2. Good office 
or turn, kindneſs granted. All favours and puniſhments paſſed. by 
him, 3. Support, vindication. | 
of which they are here alledged. Rogers. 4. Lenity, mitigation of 
. oppoſed to rigour, eſpecially in matters of juſtice. The 
tenity and favour of this ſentence. Sci. 5. Leave, good- will, 
pardon. Becauſe thou haſt a fa vou unto them. P/a/ms. 6. Object 
of fayour, perſon or thing. | | 

an 

| His chief delight and fawour. Milton. | 
7. Something given by a lad y to be worn. Wearing a miſtreſs's . 
wur, §pectator. 8. Any thing worn openly as a token. Wear thou 
this favour for me. Shateſpeare. g. Feature, 
youth of fine favour and ſhape. 52 
ren at a wedding. | 


countenance. A 
con. 10. A knot of ribbons 


Creat mens Favours are uncertain. 

Lat, Favor aulæ incertus. And unhappy is the man who has any 
N on them. Dryden, who knew this truth as well as any 
man, 1ays ; 

If I'd curſe the man I hate, 

Let attendance and det endance be his fate. 
Fo Fa'vour [ faves, Lat. faworiſer, Fr. favorire, It. faworecer, 
bp. and Port.] 1. To ſhew favour, to ſupport or countenance, to re- 
gard with kindneſs. Men favour wonders. Bacon. 2. To aſſiſt 


proaches, Addiſon, 3. To be like in countenance or reſemble an- 
other perſon in features. The gentleman favour'd his maſter. Spec- 
later. 4. To conduce to. | ; 


, A VOURABLE [ favorable, Fr. and Sp. faworevele, Sp. of fawora- 
les, Lat.] 1. Apt to favour, aſſiſt or promote, kind, obliging. Lend 
2 favourable ear. Shakeſpeare. 2. Palliative, averſe from cenſure. 
me can have the favourable thought. Dryden. 3. Conducive to. 
avurable to generation. Temple. 4. Accommodate, convenient, ſuit- 
ec, Place very favourable for the making levies. 5. Beautiful, 
favoured, well featured ; obſolete. None more favourable nor 
more fair, Spenſer, 
* YOURABLENESS [of favourable]. kindneſs, benignity. 
els YOURABLY, adv. [of favourable] kindly, obligingly, with ten- 
* propitiouſly. DES 
. "OURED, part. paff, [of to favour}. 1. Regarded with kindneſs. 
"= [wour'd traveller. Pope. 3. [From fawour, the gth ſenſe of 
woltantive] featured, always conjoined with ave/l or 7/1. 
AVOUREDLY, adv. [of fawoured) in a fair or foul manner; al- 


pays joined with well or 1¼l. 


AVOURER 


a vell-wiſher: [of favour] one who favours or regards with kindneſs, 


The fawourers of —_ Addiſon. 


encourages — Fr. Fuutor, Lat.] one who countenances or 


Favovzirz [/ , N | . . , 
L /avort, favorite, Fr. favareto, It. ille, or illa gui 
28 4 1. A darling, a minion, one who enjoys the good will 
— 5 of another; a perſon or thing regarded with peculiar ap- 

ne ” afteQion. Favourite paſſages in an author. Addiſon. 2. 
Whole bug, ca >; companion to a ſuperior,” a mean wretch, whoſe 
Feat ki _ by _ | means to pleaſe. A great favourite'to'a- 


in honour of Faunus, during which the country-people leaving work, 


Favo'nivs, Lat. one of the winds, ſuppoſed the moſt advantage - 


Very different from thoſe in favour + 


vith advantages or conveniencies. To favour an enemy in his ap- 


| obſolete. 


FAR 


FA vounL t5s, of: [of favour] 1. Not favoured, not regarded 
with kindneſs, unſupported, uncountenanced. 2. Not favouring; 
unpropitious. Fortune fawvourleſs, Spenſer. | 

Avu'sen, ſubſt. a ſort of large eel, 
Fauſens and other fi 
Did ſhole, Chapman. | | 2 | 
Fav'ssEBRAT, Fr. [in Fottification] a ſmall rampart about three or 
four fathoms wide, bordered with a parapet aud banquette, the uſe of 
which is to defend the foſs. 

Fav'srtaLts, the goddeſs of good luck, or public felicity, ſhe had 
many altars erected to her; was repreſented on a throne with Mer- 
cury's wand in one hand, and a horn of plenty in the other; and wor- 
ſhipped for the increaſe of cattle. 

Fav'Tor, Lat. a favourer, an abetter. I am neither author nor 
fautor of any ſet. B. Johnſon. 

Fau'TrEss [ fautrix, Lat. fautrice, Fr.) a woman that favours or 
ſhews countenance. Minerva's aid his Fautre/s till. Chapman. 

| 5 AUX BURGH, Fr. the ſuburbs of a city, the buildings without the 
walls. | | 


To Fawn, verb act. [ faonner, Fr.] to bring forth young, ſpoken 
of a doe or hind. 5 | 

To Fawn, verb neut. [of uncertain original, perhaps a contraction 
of the Fr. fanfan, a term of fondneſs for children. 2 1. To 
court by friſking before one, as a dog does. The dog faabned upon 
his maſter, Spenſer. 2. To court by any means, Uſed by animals. 
Is it not ſtrange that a rational man ſhould worſhip an ox? that he 
ſhould fawn upon his dog? South. 3. [Of pandian, Sax.} to coaks, 
_ or ſooth, to court ſervilely. The craving fawning crowd. 

ope. 5 | 

Fawn [ faon, Fr. from fan, in old Fr. a child, prob. from infans, 
Lat.] a young deer, buck or doe of the firſt year. Ws | 

Fa we ER [of fawn] one that fawns or courts ſervilely. The appel- 
lation of fawners. Spefator. W | 

Faw'xinc, /ubſt. [of fawn] 13 ſoothing behaviour. 

Fa"wxInGLY, adv. [of fawn] in a ſervile, cringing manner. 

Fa'xeD, adj. [ Fx, Sax. hair] hairy; obſolete. They could call 
a comet a faxed ſtar, which is all one with „ella crinita or cometa. 
G’ q q‚ N 

Fav, /ubft. [ fee, Fr.] 1. A fairy, an elf. The yellow. ſkirted fays: 
Milton. 2. [From foi, Fr.] faith; wholly obſolete. Their doctrine 
and their fay. Spenſer. | 25 

Fay"TouRs [old flatutes} idle fellows, vagabonds. See Fal- 
TOURS. | 

Fay'Line of Records [law term] is when an action is brought 
againſt one who pleads any matter of record, and avers to prove it by 
record, and fails to bring it into court, or brings ſuch an one as is 
no bar to the action. | | . 

Fav N Pleader [law term] is a falſe, eouvinous, or colluſory man- 
ner of pleading, to the deceit of a third perſon. 

Fe, Sp. as auto de fe [i. e. the act of faith] the trial or ſentence 
of the inquiſition in Spain, or their execution of burning of here- 


ties. 


loud. | 
Fer'anrrry, or Feass, gooſe-berries. 
To Feacue, or To Feace, verb a. [Gower uſes to ige, free to 


Fr [in muſic books] ſtands for forte forte, and denotes very 


__ cenſure; of fegen, Ger. to ſweep, fyken, Du. to ſtrike ; in Scottiſh, 


feake, to be idly or officiouſly buſy} to beat, to whip, to chaſtiſe; 
whence probably comes our word fagging. 5 

FL, i. e. truſty, the tenants by knights ſervice uſed anciently to 
be Val and leal, i. e. faithful and loyal to their lord. | 

To Fear, to hide, N. C. wu 

FE'aLTY | feaulte, old Fr. fidelitas, Lat. fidelite, Fr.] fidelity to a 
maſter, loyalty or duty to a ſuperior. Pledges of my fealty. Shake< 
ſpeare, | 
F FeaLTy [in law] an oath taken at the admitting of a tenant, to be 
true to the lord of whom he holds the land. | 

General FEALTY, that which is to be performed by every ſubje& to 
his prince. Et | 

Special FeaLTyY, is what is performed by tenants to their landlord. 
The forms are, a freeman doing fzalty, holds his right hand upon a 
book, and ſays thus. Hear you, my lord W. that J. R. ſhall be to you 
both faithful and true, and owe my fealty to you, for the land I hold of 
you, on the terms aſſigned. So help me God and all his ſaints. . 

A Villain doing fealty, puts his right hand over the book, and ſays 
thus. Hear you, my lord W. that J. R. from this day forth to you all 
be true and faithful, and ſhall owe to you ſealty for the land I bold of you 
in willenage, and ſhall be juſtified by yon in body and goods; So help me 
God and all his ſaints. | 

Fax [pephr, Sax. vreeſe, vaer, Du. forcht, O. and L. Ger.] 1. 
Painful apprehenſion of evil, dread, or fright. Fear is an uneaſineſs 
of the mind upon the 2 of future evil likely to befal us. Locke: 
2. Awe, dejection of mind at the preſence of any perſon or thing. 
The fear of you and the dread of you ſhall be upon every beaſt. Ge- 
nen. 3. Anxiety, ſolicitude. The greateſt and principal fear was 
for the holy temple. 2 Maccabees. 4. The cauſe of fear, | 

Near him, thy angel | 

Becomes a Har, as being 0'erpower'd. Shakeſpeare. | 
6. The object of fear. Except the God of Abraham, and the fear of 
Iſaac had been with me. Genefis. 6. Something hung to ſcars 
deer by its colour or noiſe. He who fleeth from the noiſe of the ur 


ſhall fall into the pit. Jaiab. 7. [Of poena, Sax.] a companion; 


Fair Clariſſa to a lovely fear ; 
Was linked, and had many oy dear. Spenſer, 

Fear, is repreſented in painting and ſculpture, by a woman with 
a little, pale face, in a running poſture, with her hands ſtretched out, 
and her hair ſtanding an end. On her ſhoulder a frightful monſter 
whiſpering in her ear. 

To Fear, verb a. [penan, Sax, vreeſen, Du. forchten, O. and L. 
Ger. furchren, H. Ger. fuerve, Dan.] 1. To terrify or put into fear, 
The inhabitants being feared with the Spaniards landing and — 
fled. Carew. 2. To be afraid of, to be apprekenſive of, to dread. 
It ſhall be feared above all the- rr before it. 2 Eſdras, vo 
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To Fran, verb neut. 1. To live in horror, to be afraid. Well you 
may fear too far. Shakeſpeare. 2. To be anxious or ſolicitous; with 
for before the ſubject of anxiety. 

If any fear | | 
Leſs for his perſon than an ill report. Shakeſpeare. : 

Frauli [penhtrul, Sax.] 1. Timorous, eafily made afraid. He's 
gentle and not fearful. Shakeſpeare. 2. Apprehenſive of evil, afraid ; 
with of before the object of fear. Fearful of death, Dryden. 3. 
Awful, to be reverenced. Fearful in praiſes, Exodus. 4: Terrible, 
frightful, impreſſing fear. Neither faſt to friend nor fearful to foe. 
Aſcham. | | 

Fr ARrur Iv, adv. I penhxpullie, Sax.) 1. After a terrible man- 
ner, dreadfully. 
There is a cliff whoſe high and bending head 
Looks frarfully on the confined deep. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Timorouſly, in fear. | 
Did Thiſbe fearfoly o'ertrip the dew, 
And ſaw the lion's ſhadow. Shakeſpeare: 2 

FraRrulxkss [penhefulnefpe, Sax. ] 1. Apprehenſiveneſs of evil, 
timorouſneſs. 2. State of being afraid, dread. Profeſſed fearfulne/s 

to aſk any thing, Hooker. 

Fea'rLESLY [penheleaplic, Sax.] without fear, undauntedly, cou- 
rageouſly. Fearl:fly expole themſelves: Decay of Piety. | 

Fr aRLesxess [penhcleapneſye, Sax.] unapprehenſiveneſs of dan 
ger or death, intrepidity. invincible courage and fearleſneſi in danger. 
Clarendon, | | 
 Fe'akLEss [penholeay, Sax] void of fear or apprehenſion of evil, 
bold, daring. Fearleſs of death. Temple. : 8 

FeasB1'liTY [of feaſible] the quality of a thing being practica- 

ble. Brown uſes it. 

Fe'as1BLE [ faifible, Fr.] that may be done, eaſy to be done; 
ſometimes in a ſubſtantive form. Eaſy fea/ibles. Glanville. 


© F&'as1BLENESS [of feaſible] ealinels to be done or performed. 


Fr'aS1BLY, adv. [of feaſible] practically. 64 
Fear [fe/te, fiſtin, Fr. fie/ta, Sp. feſtino, Tt. feet, Du. felt, Ger. 


 Jiftum, Lat.] 1. A feſtival or anniverſary day of rejoicing, either on a 


civil or religious account; oppoſed to a faſt. This day is called the 
feaſt of Criſpian. Shake/peare. 2. An entertainment of the table, 


2 ſumptuous treat. On Pharoah's birth-day he made a fraff. Geneſis. 


3. Something delicious to the palate, Diſhes which are a ea to 
others. Locke. 4. An entertainment of eating and drinking. It is 
uſed by St. Paul to expreſs the Loxp's surrER. See EucnaritsT, 
and read there, that became yass1BLE, or capable of ſuffering. 

Better at the latter end ofa FE AST, than the beginning of a fray, 
Fr. I vaut mieux venir ſur le fin d'un feſtin, qu au commencement d un 
combat. It. E meglio wenire alla fine d un feflino, ch al principes, d una 
24 fa. And the reaſon is very plain; for it is better to take up with 
a lender meal, than to be heartily beaten. | 

To FeasT, verb ad. | feſlum adornare, Lat.] 1. To make a feaſt 
for, to entertain ſumptuouſly. He was entertained and feafted by the 
king. Hayward. 2. To delight, pleaſe, or pamper. The fea/trd 
ſenſe. Dryden. | 


To Fear, verb neut. To eat ſumptuouſly together on a day of re- 


Joicing. 
Great friends | 
Did fraft together. Shakeſpeare. 


7 


2 Fe'asTER [of feaſt] 1. One that fares ſumptuouſly and deliciouſly. 


Thoſe feafters could ipeak of great and many excellencies in manna. 
Taylor. 2. One that entertains others magnificently. 


FEASTFUL, adj. [of feaſt and full] 1. Feſtive, joyful. Feaftful 


days, fraſifil friends. Milton, 2. Riotous, luxurious. | 
His herds and flocks in fea/?ful rites devour. Pepe. 


ments. | : 
Board with plenty crown'd, 
Revives the feaſtrites old. Philips, 


| Immovable FE asTs, are thoſe that are celebrated the ſame day of the 


year, as Chriſtmas-day, the Circumciſion, Epiphany, Candlemals, 
e All Saints, the ſeveral days of the apoſtles, &c. . 
Moweable FE As rs, are thoſe that are not confined to the ſame day 
of the year, the principal of which is Eaſter, which gives law to the 
reſt, as Palm Sunday, Good Friday, Aſh Wedneſday, Sexageſima, 
Aſcenſion- day, Pentecoſt, and Trinity Sunday. 

Fea'sTING, part. eating or drinking with, or entertained at a feaſt, 
FAT, ub. ¶ fait, Fr. fatto, It. factum, Lat.] 1. An action, a 
great and noble deed. Our ſoldiers perform ſuch feats as they are not 


able to expreſs, Hayward. 2. A ludicrous performance, a trick or 


flight. Feats of activity and motion. Bacon. 
EAT, adj. 1. Fine, ſpruce, neat, nice. 
My garments fit upon me 
Much feater than before. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Ready, ingenious. | 
So tender over his occaſions, true, 
| So feat, ſo nurſelike. Shakeſpeare. | . 
3. It is now only uſed in irony or contempt. That feat man at contro- 
verſy. . Stilling fleet. 32 
FE ATFEOus, adj. [of hat] neat, dexterous, Obſolete. 
Fx aTEOUSLY, adv. [of feateous] neatly, dexteroully. 
With fine fingers cropt full feateou/ly 
The tender ſtalks on high. Spenſer. 2 
FATE [yæ den. Sax. veder, Du. feder, Ger. fiader, Su. which 
bowever Caſaubon chooſes rather to derive of ve, ! 1. A plume 
of a fowl or bird in general. 2. Species, nature, from the proverbial 
expreſſion, birds of a feather. | 
I am not of that faber to ſhake off 
| My friend. Shakeſpeare. | 
3. An ornament, an empty title; as, that title is only a feather in a 
man's Cap. h i 
Birds of a rxaTHER flock together. 
Every fowler knows the truth of this proverb ; but it has a further 
meaning than the aſſociation of irrational creatures : It intimates that 
ſociety is a powerful attractive, but that likeneſs is the lure that draws 
people of the ſame kidney together. A covey of partridges in the coun- 
try, is but an emblem of a company of goſips in a neighbourhood, a 


Fe'asTRITE [of feaſt and rite] cuſtom obſerved in entertain- 
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knot of Harpers at the gaming - table, a pack of rakes at the tas 
That bs Bi loves — one fop AG —_ 2 4 
pleaſed at the aſſurance, conceit, and affectation of another, and 3 
fore herd together. Lat. Pares cum paribus faſcillime congreg anf 
Gr. Noun Toy 0puoboy ayes OG» we Tor oor, Homer. Sy, 
Fea'Turr [with horſemen] is a certain ſort of natural frizl; 
the hair in horſes, which in ſome places riſes above the lyin my of 
and there repreſents the figure of the tip of an ear of corn, © ® "I 
To FE'aTrER, verb act. [of peachen, Sax.] 1. To dreſs in 6, 
thers. 2. To fit with feathers. 3. To tread as a cock. He 6. 
ther d her. Dryden. 4. To enrich, to adorn, to exalt, T0 Fa 8 
his nobility and people to feather himſelf. Bacon. 5. To ſcrape han 
together, to furniſh plentifully ; as, to feather one's neſt, Allading a 


birds which collect feathers, among other materials, for making b 


their neſts. 


To cut a FEaTHER [ſea term] ſaid of a ſhip when ſhe makes th 
va foam before her. 4 l 
EA THERBED ſof feather and bed] a bed ſtuffed with 
ſoft bed. 92 = 10 | "0 
. FeaTHER Bed Lane, any bad road, but particularly that her, 

Dunchurch and Daintry. a Fs 7 

FEATHER Boiling [with confectioners] is the boiling of ſugar { 
often or ſo long, that blowing through the holes of a ſkimmer : 
ſhaking a ſpatula with a — ſtroke, thick and large bubbles fly u 
on high, it is become /eathered; and when aſter frequent trials i 
bubbles are perceived to be thicker and in greater quantities, ſo tha 
they ſtick together, and form as it were a Hing flake, then they ſay 
the ſugar is greatly feathered, | 

FEATHER Driver [of feather and drive] one who cleanſes feathe; 
by whiſking them about. Derham. | 

Fea'THERED [of feather] 1. Cloathed with feathers, Fathers 
creatures. Ad4:/9n. 2. Fitted with feathers, carrying feathers, An 


arrow feathered from her own wing. L'Eftrange. 


FEA THBREDGE. VH. Boards or planks that have one edge thig. 
ner than another, are called featheredge. Moxon. | 

FEaTHER-edged Boards {in Carpentry] boards that are thinner on 
one edge than the other. Mortimer uſes it. 5 

FeaTHER-/op Graſi, an herb. | | | 

FeA'THERFEW, a plant both ſingle and double: it flowereth mof 
part of the ſummer. Mortimer. 

Fea"THERLESS, adj. [of feather] being without feathers. Hoy 


uſes it. 


. - EA'THERSELLER [of feather and ſeller] one who ſells feathers fyr 
eds. | | | | 
Fea'THERY, adj. [of feather] cloathed with feathers. His feathrry 
dames. Milton. | | | 
4 Roman FEaTHER [with horſemen] a feather upon the neck of x 
horſe, which is a row of hair turned back and raiſed, which Juſt by 
the mane forms a mark like the blade of a ſword. 
FRA“ TIL, adv. [of feat] neatly, nimbly, readily. Foot it feath 
here and there. Shakeſpeare, „ | 
Fea'TxEss [of feat} neatneſs, dexterity, | 
Fea'TuRsE | fatture, O. Fr. fatezza, It. fayciones, Sp.] 1. The cl 
or make of the face. Report the feature of Octavia, her year, 
Shabeſpeare. 2. Any ſingle part or lineament of the face. Try if we 
can find in his looks and features the haughty, cruel, or unmercifal 
temper. Addiſon. 
To FEa'TURE, verb ad. to reſemble in countenance, to favour. 
A glaſs that featur'd that. Shakeſpeare. | 
To Feaze, verb ad. See Faxep. [Perhaps from pax, Sax. hair] 
1. To untwiſt the end of a rope. 2. To beat, to whip with rods, 
See Feacue. | e 
Fex'zinc, part. af. [of feaxe] the ravelling out of any great rope 
or cable at the ends. . | 
To FEBRNTOITATE, verb neut. [ febricitor, Lat.] to be in a fever. 
FE RRICITA“TIox, Lat. a ſtate of inclining to a fever or ague. 
FEBRI'CULOSE, adj. [ febriculoſus, of febris, Lat. a fever] that hath 
or is ſubject to a high fever. | | 
FesricuLo'sITY | febriculofitas, Lat.] the ſame as febricitation, 
Fx BRITVUGE, H. Fr. [ febrifuga, of febris, a fever, and fugo, Lab 
to drive away] a medicine which drives away or cures a fever. 
FEBRIFUGE, adj. having the power to cure fevers, To 
FeBriLE, adj. Fr. [Ffebrilis, Lat.] 1. Conſtituting a fever. 2. Pro 
ceeding from a fever. h 
Fe'BR1s, Lat. a fever or ague. 3 
Fenris Ungarica, a peſtilential fever, common in Hungary, called 
lues pannonica. | ; 
Fe'BRUARY [| Fewrier, Fr. Febbrajo, It. Febrero, Sp. Februarnt, 
Lat. of $:&&vas6-, Gr. or februando, or februis, Lat. the expmato'} 
ſacrifices that the Romans uſed to offer this month for the purifying 
the people] anciently the 12th-month of the year, now the zd. Th 
month is repreſented in painting and ſculpture, by the image of 2 man, 
__ os dark ſky-colour, carrying in his right hand the aſtro 
ign Piſces. ; 
eng See Fxcus. [ feces, Fr. feces, Lat.] 1. Dregs, ſediment 
2. Excrement. Wo 
Fecta'LEs, Lat. [among the Romans] certain ſtate prieſts inſtitv- 


ted at Rome by Numa, conſiſting of 20 perſons ſelected out of the 


beſt families, who were to aſſiſt in treaties of peace, and declaration 
of war. It was not lawful to conclude any buſinefs of peace oi 2 
until they had pronounced it juſt: and when they intended wb 
to war with any nation, the pater patratus, who was the chief 0 mw 
was ſent to declare it; and when they concluded a peace, the} 

ried with them ſome graſs out of Rome, and upon meeting the 


parties, the pater patratus cauſed a hog to be placed at his feet, an 


| with a great ſtone knocked it on the head, ſwearing and wins 


Jupicer would thus puniſh him, or that people, that intended any dt 


ceit by the treaty, or that ſhould firſt violate their oaths, an 

the agreement by any public a&s of hoſtility. ponle, 
Fe'cuLa, Lat. [in pharmacy] a white, mealy ſubſtance of Barn; 

which ſubſides and gathers at the bottom of the juices or 

of divers roots. 


Fz'cuLENnce, or FecuLency | faculentia, Lat.] 1. Dreggin 


muddineſs, quality of being full of dregs and lees. 2. L4G. 


FEE 
a The ſeparation of its feculencies. Boyle. a | 
5 „Lat. ] full of d ,d A 
Fx cULENT) Fr. (feculens, Lat.] full of dreggs regs excremen 


. 


«ous. As the light of the candle to the groſs and fpculent ſnuff. 
(ov; | 
—_— [ fecmdus, Lat.] fruitful, prolific, Graunt uſes it. 


unbA TIo [ ſ@cundo, Lat.] the act of making fruitful or proli- 
1 medicine of fecundation. Broaun. | | 
To Fecu'NDIFY, verb act. to render fruitful or prolific. 
n U'npiTY, or Fecu'npwess [ fecondite, Fr. fecondita, It. fæ- 
128 Lat.] 1. Fertility, fruitful neſs, the quality of producing in 
r ee The extreme luxuriance and fecundity of the earth. 
* 2. The power of bringing forth. Some ſeeds retain 
their fecundity forty — — . 
ricunorr v [in ſculpture and painting] is repreſented by a young 
el, crowned with à garland of hemp, holding a neſt of gold- 
2 a4 at her feet rabbets and chickens. | | 
Ton rel. and part. paſſ. of to feed. See To FEED. 
r bAV, Jab. { fardus, or feudum, Lat.] This word, peculiar to 
Shakeſpeare, May ignify either a confederate, a partner, or depen- 


dant. 
amn'd paper ls | 
— as e that's on thee, ſenſeleſs bauble 
Art thou a fedary for this act? Shakeſpeare. 
Fe/peral [of fædus, Lat. a covenant] of of pertaining to a cove- 
nant or agreement. Contrary to all federal right. Grew. | 
Feperal Holineſs [with divines] i. e. covenanted holineſs, ſuch 
as is attributed to young children born of chriſtian prone and newly 
baptized, as being included within the covenant of grace. | 
pERALNESS [of federalis, Lat.] the ſtate of appertaining to a 


. | 
The Fes of a Bullock, the bones of a bullock's thighs and ſhould- 


ers, having the meat cut off (but not clean) for ſal ting for victualling 


fe, [of peah, peoh, Sax. a hef, fee, Dan. cattle, feudum, low 
Lat, feu, Scot.] 1. Property, peculiar. 
_* What concern they ? | 
The general cauſe, or is it a fre grief 
Due to ſome fingle breaſt ? Shakeſpeare, 
| Reward, wages, gratification. 
85 Livings * 4 — be gotten tho' full hard, 
For nothing there is done without a fee. Spenſer. | 
payments occaſionally claimed by perſons in office. At our en- 
jargement what are thy due fees? Shakeſpeare. 4. Reward paid to 
lawyers or phyſicians. He does not refuſe doing a good office for a 
man 3 he cannot pay the fee of it. Addiſon. 5. Portion, pit- 
tance : obſolete. | 
In pruning and trimming all manner of trees, 
| 3 to each cattle their property fees. Tuſer. 

Fer [as Spelman defines it] is a right which the vaſſal has in 
land, or ſome immoveable thing of his lord's, to uſe the ſame, and 
take the profits of it hereditary, rendering to his lord ſuch feudal 
Cuties OF ſervices, as belong to military tenure ; the meer propri- 
ety of the ſoil always remaining to the lord. (In law) All lands and 


2 higher lord, wherein a man hath perpetual eſtate to him and his 
heirs. Such lands and tenzments are divided into allodium and feu- 
dum: allodium is every man's own land which he poſſeſſes merely in 


of any rent to any other. Feudum or fee is that which we hold by 
the benefit of another, and in name whereof we owe ſervices, or pay 
rent, or both, to a ſuperior lord. And all our land in England, the 
crown land, which is in the king's own hands in right of his crown, 
excepted, is in the nature of feudum. So that no man in England 


land, but the prince in right of his crown: for though he that has 
fee has jus perpetuum and utile dominium, yet he owes a duty for it, 
and therefore it is not ſimply his own. Covel. 

Fre 4b/elute, or FEE Simple, is an eſtate, &c. of which a perſon is 
poſſeſſed in thoſe general words, To us and our heirs for ever. 

Fre Conditional or FEE Tail. 1. Is that whereof a perſon is poſ- 
ſeſſed in theſe words, To us and our heirs. 2. With limitation, that is, 
the heirs of our body, c. And fee tail is eicher general or ſpecial : 
5 E is where land is given to a man and the heirs of his body. 

ee tail ſpecial is that where a man and his wife are ſeized of land to 
them and the heirs of their two bodies. Coavel. 


* Frs Farm [law term] tenure by which land is held of another in 
fee, that is, forever to himſelf and his heirs, paying a certain annual 

4 rent out of it. John ſurrendered his kingdoms to the pope, and 

n took them baek again to hold in fee farm. Dawies. 

hing To Fax, verb a8. [from the ſubſtantive] 1. To give or pay a fee, 

Tha reward. No man fees the fun. South. 2. To bribe. Feed every 


ſight occaſion that could but niggardly give me ſight of her. Shake- 
ſteare, * To keep one in hire as a mercenary. | 
here's not a thane of them, but in his houſe 

1 have a ſervant feed. Shakeſpeare. | | 

Fee'sy [/oible, Fr. feble, Sp.] weak, languid, fickly, without 


nſtitv- "gth or force either of body or of mind. The men carried all the 

of the Bn aſſes. 2 Chronicles, We be now miſerable and feeble. 
tions 2 8 

, wat, gh * E, verb ad. [from the adjective] to weaken, to enfee- 
0 t0 8 Olete. 

den, Alara [of feeble and mind] weak of mind, deſective in 

oy cu e and conſtancy. 1 Ty aloni ans. | 

- — of — [of feeble 3 foibleſſe, Fr.] weakneſs, languidneſs, want 

et, 1 % 1 2 

ng that pr, adv. [of feeble] faintly, languidly, without ſtrength, 

any de: s A irreg. verb act. pret. and part. paſſ. fed. [foedd, Su. pedan, 

4 b LG de, Dan. foeva, Su. fodan- Goth. vocucn, Du, foeden, O. and 

ply * N Caſaubon will have it of waw, Gr.] 1. To furniſh or ſup- 
powder brings food. 2, To furniſh, to ſupply in general. The warm 
bags by 80 Mat /eed the many baths, Addiſon. 3. To graze, to conſume 


Wil Feed your mowing lands. Mortimer. 4. To cheriſh, to 
keep | To feed deſpair, and cheriſh hopeleſs love. Prior. 5. To 
dene in expectation. Feeding bim with the hope of liberty. 


tenements that are held by any acknowledgement of ſuperiority to 


his own right, without acknowledgement of any ſervice, or payment 


has directum dominium, that is, the very property or demeſne in any 


FEI 


Krolles. 6. To entertain, to delight, to keep from ſatiety, The al- 
teration of ſcenes feeds and relieves the eye. Bacon. | 

To Feep, verb neut. 1. To eat, to take food; chiefly applied to 
animals, To feed were beſt at home. Shakeſpeare. 2. To prey, to 
live by eating. Some birds feed upon the berries. Brown. 3. To 
paſture, to place cattle to feed or graze. Feed in another man's field. 
Exodus. 4. To grow plump, fat or fleſhy. 

Fr rd, ſubſt. [from the verb] 1. Food, that which is eaten; chiefly 
applied to animals. When he comes to the beſt feed. Sidney. 2. 
Paſture. Shakeſpeare and Milton uſe it. 

Fzz'ptr [of feed] . 1. One that gives food. His feeder's hand. 

enham. 2. One that excites, an encourager. Feeder of my riots. 
Shakeſpeare. 3. One that eats food. Food doth choak the feeder. 
Shakeſpeare. 4. One that preys upon. The miſſelthruſh, or feeder 
upon miſſeltoe. Broaun. 5. One that eats nicely, one that feeds lux- 
uriouſly, Such fine feeders are no gueſts for me. Dryden, 

o FEEL, irr. verb neut. felt, preter. and part. pal. (pelan, Sax. 
voelen, Du. kuhlen, Ger.] 1. To uſe the ſenſe of feeling, to have per- 
ception of things by the touch. 2. Lo ſearch by feeling. See FEEL ER. 
3. To have a quick ſenſibility of right or wrong, good or evil. Man 
who /zels for al mankind. Pope, 4. To appear to the touch. One 


| feels flaceid. Sharp. 


To FEEL, verb act. 1. To perceive by the touch, to touch, to 
handle. That I may eel the pillars. Judges. 2. To try, to ſound. 
To feel my affection. Shakeſpet#e. 3. To have ſenſe of pain or 
pleaſure. He beſt can paint them, who ſhall fee/ them moſt. Pope. 
4. To be affected by. Felt the flatteries that grow upon it. 5. To 


know, to be acquainted with. Then; and not till then, he felt him- 


ſelf. Shakeſpeare. h | | 
To FrEL a horſe in the hand [with horſemen} is to obſerve that 


the will of the horſe is in their hand; that he taſtes the bridle, and 


has a good appui in obeying the bir. | . 
Io FEEL a hor/e upon the haunches [in horſemanſhip] is to obſerve 
that he plies or bends them, which is contrary to leaning or throwing 
upon the ſhoulders, 

* EEL, Jubi. [from the verb] the ſenſe of feeling, the touch. Sharp 
Ules it. 

Fee'LER [of fee/] one that feels; Shakeſpeare uſes it. 2. The 
antennz and horns of inſects. Derham uſes it. 

FeE'LING, ſubſ?. 1. Is one of the external ſenſes; whereby we 
get the ideas of ſolid, hard, ſoft, rough, ſmooth, hot, cold, wet; 
dry, or other tangible qualities; as alſo of diſtance, &c. 2. Sen: 
ſibility, tenderneſs. Their king, out of a princely feeling, was 


ſparing and compaſſionate. Bacon. 3. Perception. Internal feeling. 


atts, 


FEELING, part. adj. [of to ftel] 1. Expreſſive of great ſenſibility; 
A feeling declaration. Sidney. 2. Senſibly felt. This ſenſe is not 


ſuthciently analogous. By the art of known and feeling ſorrow. 


Shakeſpeare. | . 
Fee lixGLY, adv. [of freling] 1. Senſibly, after a feeling manner; 
with expreſſion of great ſenſibility. Who ſpake ſo feelingly. Sidney. 
2. So as to be ſenſibly felt. Feelingly perſuade' me what I am. 
Shakeſpeare. | by | | 
Fees, a premium given to counſellors, attorneys, &c. See Fee. 
Frer, the irr. plur. of foot [porap, Sax. foet, L. Ger.} parts of 
an animal body; alſo a meaſure in length 12 inches. See Foor. 
FeerT [in poetry] a certain number of ſyllables in a verſe. See 
Foor. The French and Italian poets are unacquainted with feet 


and quantity; and ſome have weakly imagined, that the Engliſh have 


none ; but we find, by a very little alteration, that without feet the 
harmony of the ſweeteſt verſe is ſpoiled ; and that plainly ſhews, that 
the meaſure of feet and quantity being truly obſerved, makes the 
muſic, as may be perceived in what follows, | 

When man on many multiply'd his kind. 

When man multiply'd his kind on many. 8 

I'll not be reſponſible for this ſorry compliment which our lexico- 

grapher has here paid to the French and Italian poetry: but as to 
our ozvz, may I not venture to affirm, that our Heroic verſe, though 
conſiſting for the mo/? part of the Iambic foot, yet takes in ſeveral 


others, as the Spordee, the Trochaic, the Anapeſt, the Pyrrhichius, 


the Tribrachus, &c. and by a judicious change and arrangement of 


theſe, not only makes the /aund become the better Eccnos to the 


ſenſe ; but ages the voice to 2 on any part of the verſe in which 
the poet intends the emphaſis ſhould lie; and above all alſo avoids 
that MoxoTtoxy, which in ſome of our modern compoſitions ſo 
much diſtaſtes the ear. If the reader deſire to ſee more on this head, 


SAY. i 

Fee, adj, handſome, clean. N. C. . | 

FC CAR Y [q. vagary, of vagando, Lat. wandering] a roving, ram- 
bling, or roaming about. A cant word. 

o FEIGN, verb ad, [ fingere, It. and Lat. feindre, Fr, fngar, Sp.] 

1. To pretend falſely to do a thing, to make a falſe ſhow. Feigns 
a laugh to ſee me ſearch around. Pope, 2. To diſſemble, to 
counterfeit, to conceal, Obſolete. Both ſtrive in fearfulneſs to feign. 


he may conſult two eſſays on the ſubject of numbers by SauveL 


Spenſer. 3. To contrive, deviſe forge, or invent. No ſuch things 


are done as thou ſayſt, but thou eignet them out of thine own 
heart. Nehemiah. 4. To make a ſhow of. | 
Above the water were on high extent, ; 
And feigned to waſh themſelves inceſſantly. Spenſer: 
To Fe1cN, verb neut. to image from the invention, to relate falſe- 
ly. The poet did feign that Orpheus drew trees. Shakeſpeare. 
Fer'GNEDLY, adv. by gige in fiction, not truly. Bacon uſes it. 


FEr'GHNER [of ſeiga] inventer, contriver of a fiction. B. Johnſon | 


uſes it. 


FEIGNING, part. act. of feign [ feignant, Fr. fingens, Lat.] making 
a ſhow of, conterfeitin 


&c. | 
FeinT, part. paſ}. of 0 feign, for feigned | feint, Fr.) Any eint 


appearance of truth. Locke. | 
EINT, ub. [ feinte, Fr.] a counterfeit offer, a ſhow or pretence, 
a falfe ſhow, a diſguiſe. A eint to get off, Spectator. 


FeinT [in fencing] a falſe attack, a ſhow of giving a ſtroke, or 


making a puſh in one part, with a deſign to bring a perſon to band 
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FEL 


chat part, and to leave ſome other part unguarded, where the firoke 


is really intended; a mock aſſault. 
But in the breaſt encamps prepares 
For well bred feines and future wars, Prior. 
Feryr ſin muſic] a ſemi-tone, the ſame that is called dieffs. 
FeinT Fin rhetoric] a figure whereby the orator touches on ſome- 
thing, in making a ſhew of paſſing it overin filence. : 
To Fersr [verſten, Du. feiften, Ger. ve/er, Lat.] to let wind go 
without a noiſe. 


Feisr [feaft, Ger. veeſt, Du. we/e, Fr. pipe, Sax.] wind let go 


without noiſe. | 

Fx'Lsus [in old records] a ſmall bundle or armful. 

Fe'LTRING, part. act. entangling. 

Fer, Lat. the gall, one of the humours of the body. 

Fer Terre, Lat. [in botany] the leſſer or common centaury. 

Fer Vitri, Lat. the droſs or ſcum of melted glaſs, called ſan- 
ever. | 
FerLa'nDtrs, ſub. worms in hawks. 


FLA“ TON [in logic] a technical name of the ſixth mood of the 


third figure of a categorical ſyllogiſm, wherein the firſt propoſition is 
an univerſal negative, the ſecond an univerſal affirmative, and the 


third a particular negative. 


To FEL1ciTate [ feliciter, Fr. felicitare, It. and Lat.] 1. To 
make or render happy. Pleaſure would fill and felicitare his ſpirit. 
Watts. 2, To congratulate. Forms of ſpeeches felicitating the good, 
or depricating the evil to follow. Brown. | 

FeL1iciTa TION, Fr. [of felicitate] congratulation. 

Fer1'ciTaTIvE, adj. 1. Rendering felicitous. 2. Congratula- 
tory. 

FEL1citovs, adj. [ felix, Lat.] happy. 

PeL1'ciTousLY, adv. [from felic:tons] happily. 

FeL1'ciTousNtss [of felicitows] happineſs, happy circumſtances, 

FEii'ciry [| felicite, Fr. 3 It. felicidad, Sp. felicidade, Port. 
felicitas, Lat.] happineſs, bleſſedneſs, proſperity. The felicities of 
her wonderful reign. Atterbury. wh 

Frrticity, the Goddeſs [in painting, &c.] was repreſented as a 
lady fitting on an imperial throne, holding in one hand a caduceus, 


and in the other a cornucopia, clad in a purple veſtment, trimmed 


with filver. | 
Fe'LINg, adj. [ /elinus, of felis, Lat. a cat] belonging to a cat, re- 
ſembling a cat. His tail, which is feine. Grew, ode 
Fir ſpelle, Sax. vel, Du. fell, Ger. fiil, Goth. fel, Dan.] 1. 
Cruel, outragious, barbarous. Fel and cruel hounds. Shake/peare. 
2. Savage, ravenous. The keen hiena, felleſt of the ell. 7 hom/or. 
3. Deſtructive. | 
To guard it's readers from f#// bane, 
And then reveng'd itſelf again. | | 
| Hud. P. 1. Cant. II. L. 804-5. 
Ferri, ſubſt. [pelle, Sax. vel, Teut.] the ſkin of a beaſt, the hide. 
Devour them fleſh and 74. Shakeſpeare. | . 
To FELL, werb a. [peallen, Sax. vellen, Du. fellen, or fallen, 


Ger. fello, Teut.] 1. To ſtrike, to knock down to the ground. He 


firuck him on the head with the ſtock, and eld him. Raleigh. 2. 
To cut down, to hew down. Woods which he did lately el. Spen- 


F. | 
FeLL, pret. of to fall, See To Farr. 
Fe'LLER [of fell] one that fells or hews down. 
FELL Monger [of pelle, a ſkin, and manzene, Sax. a monger] one 


who deals in ſkins of cattle, and parts the wool from the pelts, in order 


to be dreſſed for leather or pa;chment. | 
FIL Hort, on herb. 
FE LLABILE, that may be felled, or fit to fell. 
FeLL1'FLvovs [ fellifluus, of fell, gall, and fiuo, Lat. to flow] flow- 
ing or abounding with gall. . 
FE'LLxEss. [of pellnyrye, Sax. ] fierceneſs, cruelty, ſavageneſs. 
FE LLo. prob. of follow. Minſbeav. from pe, faith, and lag, Sax. 
bound. Junius. fallow, Scottiſh] 1. A companion, one with whom 
we conſort. In youth I had twelve fe/lows like myſelf. A/cham. 2. 


A peer, an equal. To be hereafter felloaus, and no longer ſervants, 


Sidney. z. An aſſociate, one embark'd in the ſame cauſe or united in 
the ſame affair. Each on his fellow for aſſiſtance calls. Dryden. 4. 
One of the ſame kind or ſpecies. One favourite dog he fed, and took 
more care of him than of any of his fellows. L"Efirange. 5. One 


thing ſuited to another, one of a pair. The ſoul and the body do not 


ſeem to be fellows. Adiiſin. 6. One like another; as, this rogue has 
not his ela. 7. A familiar appellation uſed ſometimes with fond- 
neſs, ſometimes with eſteem, but generally with ſome degree of con- 
tempt. A pleaſant Allaab. Bacon 8. A word of contempt. The 
fooliſh mortal, the mean wretch, the ſorry raſcal. Some ſcurvy fe//ow. 
Shakeſprare. 9. Sometimes itimplies a mixture of pity with contempt. 
The fe/loxw. cried out that he was not the miller, Hayward. 10. A 
member of a college that ſhares its revenues; as, fellow of Brazen- 
Noſe in Oxford. : | | 
To FELLow, verb ad. 1. To match, to pair, or couple. 2. To 
make to ſuit with. | | | | 
Imagination, 
With what's unreal, thou co. active art, 
And fellow'ft nothing. Shakeſpeare. 
Fellow is often uſed in compoſition to mark community of nature, ſta» 
tion, or employment. 

- FELLOwCo'MMONER, . 1. One who has the ſame right of a 
common. ock uſes it. 2. A commoner at Cambridge of the higher 
order, who dines with the fellows. | | 

 FelLLowcRE ATURE, /ub/?. one that has the ſame creator. Our 
fellowwereatures, the brutes. Watts. 

FEeLLownenr'k./#5/7; co-heir, partner of the ſame. inheritance. 
_ FELLOWHE LPER, ſulſt. one * 
coadjutor, | | | 
FELLOWLA BOURER, ſub}. one who labours in the ſame deſign. 
FEiLOwsE RVANT, ah. one that has the ſame maſter, Felber. 
vents to the ſame heavenly maſter. Atterbury. 
Fz1.1.0ws0'LDIER, ſub/t. one who fights under the ſame commander, 
An endearing appellation uſed by officers to their men. 
4 FELLOWSTV DEN T, uc. one who ſtudies, in company with ano- 
er. | 


fer 


for 


o concurs in the ſame buſineſs, a a 


FEM 


Fe11owsv'sjzct, ſub. one who lives under the fe 
nnd 5 the fame ter 
FerLowsur'FERER, af. one who ſhares in the ſ. ; 
10 only their patrons by fellowſufferers. Addiſon, ame misfortune, 
ELLOWWRI'TER, . one who writes at the ſame ti 
. ſubject. A440 hs it. e ee 
ELLOWFEE'LING, ſubſt, 1. Sympathy. L'Eſtra i 
Combination, joint intereſt. Vour milkwoman | . . 
maid have a f#/lowfreli ng. Arbuthnot. | W- 
FE'LLOWwLIKE, or FE LLOWLY, adj. [of fellow and libs beins » 
equal terms, like a companion, companionable, A filtext, 
kind and reſpectful carriage. Carew. Fellouly neighbourhood 77 


Fe'LLows [in fortification] are fix pieces of wood, e ; 
form an arch of a circle, and Ana joined altogether by dee pry 
an entire circle with twelve ſpokes, which make the wheel of 8 
carriage. 8 * 
Fr TLrowsnir [of fellow] 1. Society, companionſhip, Made 
ſociety and mutual fe//owfhip. Calamy. 2. Company, bas of bei 
together. Parted our e 6 Shakeſpeare. z. Partnerſhi 85 
intereſt. Fellouuſbip in pain divides not ſmart. Miltin. 4. Alden 
confederacy. The Fellowfhip of that war. Knolles, E adi 
6. Frequency of intercourſe, ſocial pleaſure. In a great town friengs . 
ſcattered, fo that there is not that fellowſhip which is in lef "okay 
bourhoods. Bacon, 7. Fitneſs and fondneſs for feſtal entertainmen . 
commonly with geo preceeding. Exceſſive good fellowhip. Ch 
8. The place of a member of a college in the univerſity, an eftablif, 
ment therein, with ſhare in its revenues, 5 


Rule of Fx'LLOwsn1P [with arithmeticians] a rule of great bfe in 
. ballancing accounts among merchants, &c. where a number of . 


ſons putting together a general ſtock, it is required to give 
his Nepet on ſhare of the loſs or gain. 8 F | By 955 
FELLY, adv. 8 fell} cruelly, bene Spenſer uſes it. 
Fe'LoDE SH [in law] one who commits felony by laying violent 
hands upon himſelf, a ſelf-murderer ; ſuch a one is to be interr'd with. 
out chriſtian burial, with a ſtake driven through his corps, and to te. 
teit his goods. | 
Fe'Lon, /ubft. Fr. [ felow, low Lat. pel, Sax.] 1. A malefaRor 
who commits felony, one who has committed a capital crime. 2. 4 
whitlow a tumour between the bone and its inveſting membrane that i 
very painful. Wiſeman. | 
PeLON, adj. cruel, inhuman, traiterous. Felon deeds. Sei 
Felon hate, Pope. | ; 
FeLo'ntous [en felon, Er. felloneſeo, Tt. of felonia, Lat.] Nike af 
lon, wicked, traiterons, deſtructive. Felonous heart. Dryden, 
Felo'niousLY, adv. [of felonious] in a felonious manner. 
 FeLo'niousNEss [of reconous} felonious quality or circumſtances. 
FE'LONOUSs, adj. | of felon] wicked, felonious. Felonons force. Sjer- 


Fr'loxv felonie, Fr. fellonia, It. and Lat. prob. of pm or gi. 


| Awuc, Gr. a capital crime] an offence that is next in degree to petty 


treaſon, and comprehends divers particulars, as murder, fodony, 


rape, firing of houtes wiltully, c. the puniſhment of all which is - 


death. | 

FeLr, pret. of to fel. See To Fer. 

FEiT /ubft. ¶pelx, Sax. filtz, Ger.) 1. A ſort of courſe wool, ot 
wool and hair for making of hats, united into cloath without weaving, 
Shak:ſpeare. 2. A hide or ſkin. See that the felt be looſe, Morti- 
mer. 

To FeLrT, verb af. [from the ſubſt.] to unite without weaving, 
The ſame woul one man its into a hat, another weaves it into cloth, 


Hale. 


To Fe'LTRE, verb act. to clot together like felt, Feltred locks, 
Fares.” 25 | 

FeLTSs, 7. e. felr hats, were made firſt in England by Spaniards aud 
Dutchmen, in the beginning of the reign of king Henry VIII. 

FeLu'ca, or Fer'ucca, It. and Sp. [ felougue, Fr. felkon, Arab.) 
a little veſſel with fix oars, not covered over, and much uſed in the 
Mediterranean. It is in ſize about that of a ſloop or chaloop. It may 
bear its helm on both ſides, which is likewiſe ſhifted from behind for- 
wards occaſionally. 

FEMALE, ahi. [ femelle, Fr. lla, Sp. and Lat. Tinea, Port.] 
the ſhe-kind of all animals, that brings young. : 

FEMALE, adj. 1. Not inale Female hand. Dryden. 2. Female 


rhymes ; double rhymes ſo called, becauſe in the French, from which 


the term is taken, they end in e weak or feminine. For inſtance: 
Th? exceſs of heat is but a fable, | 
We know the torrid zone is now found habitable. Cowley. 
Feme Covert [Fr. law term] a married woman, who is allo 
to be under covert baron. Blouzt. | 
Fems soL R, /ſub/t. Fr. a ſingle woman, an unmarried woman. 
Femina'titTy Femina, Lat.] female nature. Brown uſes it. 
Fe'minine, adj. [ Feminin, Fr. femminino, It. feminino, Sp. 0 fe. 
mininus, Lat.] 1. Of the female kind, of the ſex that brings young: 
Thus we chaſtize the god of wine 
With water that is feminine. Cleaveland. ; | 
2. Soft, delicate. Sofr and feminine. Milton. 3. Effeminate, emal- 
culated. Altogether feminine and ſubjected to eaſe and delicacy. Ra- 


leiph. 


the Latin as are declined with the feminine article hc. It ſeems? 

intimate that the noun belongs to the 3 3 _ no diſtin 

by articles in the Engliſh language, the French have 4a. | 
unn Planers (in aſtrology] are ſuch as ſurpaſs in the paſire 


| qualities, 7, e. moiſture and dryneſs. 


Feminine, /ub/t., a female, one of the ſex that brings young. 
Why not fill the _ f once ** 
With men as angels without feminine. Milton. | 
Femo'R AL, adj. [ femoralis, Fac | baloaging to.a thigh. Sharp ſs 


it, 
Femo'rivs, Lat, [in anatomy] a muſcle of the leg, 


crureus. 


Fx uu, Lat. the thigh, the part from the buttock to the knee. 
| | Fan- 


called al 


r 


EMININE Gender [in grammar] a term applied to ſuch nouns is 


* . 


pes [penne, Sax: veen, Du. fani, Goth.) a marſh or mooriſh 
3 [of fn and berry] a kind of blackberry. Skinner uſes 
it. 1 | 
iet, an inſect. | 8 
Fees ler ger 1. An hedge or incloſure, a mound. 2. Guard, 
n outwork, defence. There's no fence a ainſt inundations. 
ſecurity, . 3. The art of fencing, the art of defence. A maſter of 
L e pere. 4. Skill in defence. Deſpite his nice fence and his 
25 practice. Shakeſpeare. | 
To Fence, verb af. [of defends, Lat] 1. To incloſe with a fence, 
ſecure by an incloſure. Fenced about with walls. 2 Maccabees. 2. 
T ard in general. To fence my ear againſt thy ſorceries. Milton. 
Tr ENCE, verb neut. [of defends, Lat.] 1. To fight with ſwords, 
ale the arts of manual defence, to 2 the weapons. Swords 
oe into his ſervants hands to fence with. Locke. 2. To guard againſt, 
to act on the defenſive. The more dangerous evil, and therefore in 


the firſt place to be fenced againſt. Locke. 3. To fight according to 


A man that cannot fence will keep out of bullies company. Locke. 
Fexcs Month [in foreſt law] a month in which it is unlawful to 
hunt in the foreſt, becauſe in that month the female deer fawn ; it 1s 
kfieen days before Midſummer. 3 | 
Fe'ncELESS, adj [of fence] being without incloſure, open. The 
wide fenceleſs ocean. Rowe. | ; 
Fences [of fence] a ſword-player, one who teaches or practiſes 


dhe art of defence by the uſe of the weapons. A nimble fencer. 


os adj. [of fence] capable of defence. Addiſon uſes it. 
Simple Fe'nc1NG, is what is performed directly and ſimply on the 


- ame line. 


Compound FENCING, includes all the poſſible arts and inventions to 
Jeceive the enemy, and cauſe him to leave unguarded the place that is 
intended to be attacked. 8 

Fe/ncInGMASTER [of fence and maſter] one who teaches the ul of 


ns. | 
nemosch or [of fence and ſchool] a place in which the uſe of 
weapons is taught. ER EN | | 

To FEN, verb a. [of defend] to defend or ward off, to ſhut out. 
To fend the bitter cold. Dryden. | 

To Fexp [with ſailors] as, 70 fend the boat, is to ſave it from being 
daſh'd to pieces againſt the rocks, ſhore, or ſides of the ſhip. | 

10 Fexo, verb neut. to diſpute, to ſhift off a charge. To fend and 

ove with terms. Locle. | | 

Fx'npsr [of fend] an iron plate to keep up cinders or aſhes from 
zolling toward the floor. | 2 

Fr/\xpers [with ſailors] pieces of old cables, ropes, or wooden bil- 
lets, hung over the ſides of a ſhip, to keep other ſhips from rubbing 
apainſt her; the ſame alſo as are uſed for boats. ; | 

Fexper Boles [in a ſhip] iron pins, having long and thick heads, 
ſuck into the outermoſt bends or wales of a ſhip, to ſave her fides 
from bruiſes or hurts. | | WP 

Fenpu'en PAL {in heraldry] fignifies a croſs cloven down from top 
to bottom, and the parts ſet at ſome diſtance from one another. 

Fexera'TIon [fameratio, Lat.] uſury, the practice of increaſing 
money by lending. Brown uſes it. | | 

Fexz'sTRA, Lat. a window Pp. | | 

FexesrRa, Lat. [with anatomiſts] two holes in the barrel of the 
ear next the drum, the one called ovalis, and the other rotunda. 

FexesTRA Owalis [ih anatomy] a hole in the barrel of the ear 
where the baſis of the ſtapes ſtands. 

FenesTRA Rotunda, Lat, [in anatomy] a hole in the barrel of the 
ear that leads to the cochlea, and is covered by a fine membrane in- 
doſed in the rift of the hole. The reader will find the moſt curious 
ſyntraitures of this organ, and indeed of moſt other parts ofthe human 
Ys in BokR Haav. Oeconomia Animal. ER 18 T abulis Illuſtrat. Ed. 

ad. 


FEEL [ ferowl, Fr. fnocchio, It. fenalbo, Port. fenchel, Ger. F- 
nculum, Lat.] an herb of ſtrong ſcent. It is an umbelliferous plant. 
Fr xneLFLOWER, the name of a plant. | 
FeinxgLotant, a plant of a large ſuccalent milky root. 
Fe'nyisn, or Fx'nxy [pennz, Sax.) 1. Full of, or abounding 


| with fens, marſhy, mooriſh. Where the ground gow fenny or 


mooniſh, Moon. 2. Inhabiting a marſh or bog. 
ſnake. Shakeſprare. | 
; =_ Stones, a plant ſomewhat of the ſame quality as the plant 
Pr'xsvere, adj. [of fen and ſuet] ſucked out of fens. Fenſuct'd 
logs, 8 bakeſpeare. 2 

Fryverres Ig. d. fenum gracum, Lat.] an herb of a papiliona- 
ow flower. | 


illet of a fenny 


Frop, or Feup: [peod, Sax. feodum, low Lat.] the ſame as fee. 
Ka wat, adj. Fr. {feudale, It. of fead} of or pertaining to fee, held 
mother. i 


Froa'LiTas [in old records] fealty or homage paid by a feodal 
tenant t his lord | 1 n 
Fro pak T, Feu'axy, or FEU'DATORY, Jabſt. [ Feodum, Lat.] an 
officer formerly belonging to the courts of wards and liveries, whoſe 
office was to ſurvey and value the lands of the ward. ; 
Fr 'odary, or DS rey, abſt. a tenant who holds his lands by 
al ſervice; one who holds his eſtate under the tenure of ſuit and 
e to a ſuperior lord. Hanmer. | 
Feo dvn {feudum, Goth. ] any fee, benefit or profit. 
-®DUM Laicum, Lat. [in old records] a lay-fee, or land held in 
© for a lay-lord, by common ſervices, in oppoſition to the eccleſia- 
Id in frank almoine. | 
Re PO Militis [in old records] or | | 
1 "00M Militare, Lat. knight's fee, which by the uſual computa- 
78 480 acres; 24 acres making a virgate, 4 virgates a hide, and 
1157 knight's fee. 
0 , Lor, verb ack. e 5 er, Fr. Fre 5, low Lat.] to enfeoff, 
N. bi Poſſeſſion, to Ms (4 title or 4 
how es [a law term} he that is infeofed, or to whom a feof- 
Mt 8 


No. ar. 


| FER 


Frorre'n 2 L, Fr. feofator, low Lat.] the perſon that puts 
On. 


another in po 


Feo'FemenT [in common law] the gift or grant of honours, caſtles 
manours, meſſuages, lands, or other corporeal or immoveable things 
of the like nature to another in fee-ſimple, i. e. to him and his heirs 
for ever, by the delivery of ſeiſin, and the poſſeſſion of the thing gi- 
ven, when it is in writing, it is called a deed of feoffment; and in 
every feoffment the giver is called the feoffer, feoffoter, and he that re- 
caves by virtue thereof the feoffee, feoffatus. The proper difference 
between a feoffor and a donor is, that the feoffor gives in fee-ſimple, 


the donor in fee tail. Convel. 


FEOFFMENT in Truft [in common law] is the deviſing or making 
2 Sc. by will to truſtees for the payment of debts, legacies, 
Ic | 

Fro ron [ feoffator, low Lat.] he who makes a feoffment to ano- 
ther, one who gives poſſeſſion. See Frorrmenr. 

Frorm [peohme, of peonmian, Sax.] a certain portion of victuals 
and other neceſſaries, which the tenants of our lands anciently gave to 
the thane or lord; hence comes our name of farm and farmer. | 

Fer de Foarchette [in heraldry] or, croix a fer de fourchette, i. e. a 
croſs with forked irons at each end, repreſenting a ſort of iron firmer 
uſed by muſketeers, to reſt their muſkets on; ny in this it differs from 
the croſs fourchee, that the ends of that turn forked, but this has that 
ſort of fork fixed upon the ſquare end. 

Fes de Mouline [in heraldry] is the ſame as the croſs milrine, or 
ink milrine, and is as much as to ſay, the iron of a mill, 7. e. the piece 
of iron that upholds the mill. | 

FERA CITY [ feracitas, Lat.] fertility, fruitfulneſs. 

Fe'raL | feralis, Lat.] mortal, deadly, diſmal, funereal. 7 5 

FE RNAL Signs [with aſtrologers] are Leo, and the laſt part of Sa- 
gittarius, which are ſo called, not only on account of their repreſent- 
ing w2ld beafts in figure, but becauſe they imagine them to have ſome 
kind of ſavage influence, and give fierce and cruel diſpoſition to thoſe 
that are born under them. | | 

FERDELIA Terre [in old records] a fardel, 10 acres of land. 

FERA'LIA [of ferendis epulis, Lat. i. e. of carrying victuals] feſti- 
vals held in February, and dedicated to the mares, in which they car- 
ried victuals to the urns and ſepulchres of their deceaſed relations. 

Fe'rDEN, or VAD Ex, a city of Germany, ſubje& to Hanover; 
ſituated in the Lower Saxony, on the river Aller, 26 miles ſouth eaſt 
of Bremen. | 
Fs aD Fars [fend pane, Sax.] an immunity from going to the 
wars. 

_ Ferp-wit [penb-pree, of pend, an army, and prize, a compoſi- 
tion] a formulary in ancient times, by which the king pardoned man- 
ſlaughter committed in the army, | 25 

FER E, the name of two towns of France, one in Picardy, 42 miles 
from Amiens, and the other in Champaign, zo miles from Troyes. 
1 a city and biſhop's ſee of Italy, 50 miles eaſt from 

ome. s | | 

Fere'rTE, a town of Alſace, ſubje& to France, 45 miles ſouth of 
Straſpurgh. | 

FERIA'TION [| feriatio, Lat.] the act of keeping holiday, ceſſation 
from work. Brown uſes it. SS 7 

Fer1s0N- [with logicians] a term when the propoſitions are an- 
ſwerable to ferio, as, no ſeverity is pleaſant, ſome ſeverity is neceſſary, 
therefore ſomething that is neceſſary is not pleaſant. 


Fr'riTy | feritas, Lat. ferocite, Fr. ferita, It.] fierceneſs, cruelty, 


ſavageneſs, brutality. . 

- Fe'ring [| ferinus, Lat.] of or like wild beaſts, ſavage, fierce, 
Hale uſes it. 

 Feri'xenEss [of ferine] barbarity, ſavageneſs, wildneſs. Barba- 
riſm and ferineneſ;, Hale. 


Fzr1o [with logicians] a mood, when the firſt propoſition of a ca- 


tegorical ſyllogiſm is an univerſal negative, the ſecond a particular ne- 
gative. | | 
FTM [in old records] the fourth part of a penny; alſo the 
quarter of a ward in the borough. | 
 FerLinGA'TaA, or FERLI'NGUs [in old records] the fourth part of 
a yard of land, | 
Frau [feonm, Sax.] a houſe, or land, or both, taken by inden- 
ture of leaſe, or leaſe parole. | 
FERMAVA“ OH, a county of Ireland, in the province of Ulſter, the 
chief town of which is Inniſkilling. | 


FerwME @ Ferme [in riding academies] a term uſed to fignify in the 


ſame place, without ſtirring or parting. | | 
Fe8reme'wr, Fr. | fermentam, Lat. in phyfics] 1. Any kind of body, 


which being applied to another, produces a fermentation therein, that 


which cauſes inteſtine motion, as the acid in leaven, Sc. 2. The 
inteſtine motion, tumult. See FERMENTATION. — 5 

To Fz'gmenT, verb act. [ fermenter, Fr. fermentare, It. armentär, 
Sp. fermento, Lat.] to exalt, to rarify by inteſtine motion of its parts. 
Youth erments your blood. Pope. 1 
To FERMENT, verb neut. to riſe or puff up as leaven or yeaſt does, 
to work as beer and other liquors do, fo as to clear itfelf from dregs 
and impurities. | | 

To ors FermenT, to have the parts put into inteſtine motion, to 
be warm in mind, to be diſcompos d. ke | 

FerRME'NTABLE, adj. [from ferment] capable of heing fermented. 

FerME'NTAL, @dj. [of ferment] having the power of cauſing fer 
mentation. Fermental faculty of the tomach. Brown. 

FERMENTa'TION, Fr. [ er mentattione, It. nf uns Lat.] an 
inteſtine motion or commotion of the ſmall inſenfible particles of a 
mixt body, ariſing without any apparent mechanical cauſe, aſually 


from the operation of ſome active acid matter, which rarifies, exalts, 


and ſubtilizes the ſoft and ſulphureous particles, as when leaven or 

yeaſt ferments. e Re oh a REY 
FERMENTATION {with chemiſts] a kind of ebullition or bubblin 

up, raiſed by the ſpirits that endeavour to get out of a mixt body; ſo 


that meeting with groſs, earthy parts, which oppoſe their paſſage, 
they ſwell and render the liquor thin, till they find their way. | 


FexME'NTATIVE, adj; [of ferment] cauſing fermentation, Arbuth- 
not uſes it, | | | . 
56G Faxur. 
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F E R 
| Fermiso'na [in ancient deeds] the winter ſeaſon of deer. . 
Fern [peapn, Sax. farn, Ger] a plant that grows on heaths. The 
female fern is common on the ſtumps of trees in woods, and on the 
banks of ditches; the leaves are formed of a number of ſmall pinnules, 
dentated on the edges. On the back of theſe are produced the ſeeds, 
ſmall and extremely numerous. Decoctions of the root and diet drinks 
have been uſed in chronic diſorders. and obſtruftions. The country 
people eſteem it a ſovereign remedy for the rickets in children. Hill. 
| . or Juan-FERNANDES, an ifland in the Pacific Ocean. 
Lat. 33 8. Long. 83? W. | | 
Fe/xx1Go [in old records] a heat or waſte place, where fern 
rows | 
Fx'AN V, adj. [of fern] overgrown with fern. Dryden uſes it. 

Fero'cious, adj. [ ferocis, gen. of ferox, Lat. feroce, Fr.] 1. Sa- 
vage, fierce. Each feroczous feature. Pope. 2. Ravenous, rapacious. 
The lion and ferccious animals. Brown, 

Ferxo'ciTy | ferocitas, Lat. ferocite, Fr. ferocita, It. ferocidad, Sp.] 
fierceneſs, cruelty, ſavageneſs. Uncommon ferocity in my counte- 
nance. Aaddijon. | 

Fero'nia [among the Romans] a goddeſs of the woods, of whom 
it is fabled, that when her grove, upon the mountain Soracte was 
burnt down, the people carried thither her picture, and the wood pre- 
ſently ſprang up again afreſh. | | 

FerRa'R14, a city and archbiſhop's ſee in Italy, Lat. 4450 N. 
Long. 125 6E. | 

FE RREOUS, adj. [ ferreus, of ferrum, Lat. iron] Jony. of the 
nature of iron. Brown uſes it. 

Fe'rreT [ferret, Du. fret, Ger. furett, It. furet, Fr. feram, Port. 
fured, Wel. wiwerra, Lat.) 1. A ſmall creature like a weaſel, a ſort of 
rat with red eyes and a long ſnout, uſed in catching of rabbits. 2. A 
ſort of narrow ribbon. _ es he Hg. 

Ferrer [with the canting crew] a pawn- broker. 
 ToFr'rrem, werb ad. [ fereter, Fr.] 1, To drive out of lurking 
places, as the ferret does rabbits. The archbiſhop ferrezed him out of 
all his holds. Hey/in, 2. To teaze or vex one. 

Ferrer [or red] eyed. 8 ; 

Fe'rRETER [of ſerret] one that hunts another in his privicies. 

FE'&R1AGE [of pane, dax. ] the hire of a ferry-boat, money paid for 
a paſlage over a river or arm of the ſea. | | 

Fx! RRO, the moſt weſterly of the Canary iſlands, from whence the 
longitude of places is often reckoned ; but thoſe mentioned in this 
work are from the meridian of London. | 19 87 
© Fe'rRoL, a ſea-port town of Spain, in the principality of Galacia, 
 fituated in a bay of the Atlantic ocean, 20 miles north-eaſt of the 
Groyne, and 50 miles north of Compoſtella. | 
Ferrv'cinous [ ferrugineux, Fr. ferruginaſus, Lat.] like ruſty iron, 
partaking of the particles and qualities of iron. Ray uſes it. 
Ferrv'Go, Lat. the ruſt of iron, or a kind of calx found on the 
ſurface of it, oe] FR 2 
Fe'RRULE, /b. [ferrum, Lat.] an iron ring put round any thing to 
keep it from ſplitting. Iron hoops or ferrules. Ray. IT 
Fe'rr Um, Lat. the metal called iron. 
 FerRUMEN, Lat. 1. Steel or iron hardened. 2. Solder. 
FEkRUMINA'T10N, the act of ſoldering or faſtening together, pro- 
perly in iron; in chemiſtry, a ſoldering together of metals. | 
Fx'xRURE, Fr. a ſhoeing of horſes. 
To Fe'rry verb ach. prob. of fajan, Sax. to paſs over, or of 
veeren, Du. or fahr, or kuhren, Ger. faria, Su. or of ferr;, Lat. to be 
carried] to carry over in a boat. Run to ferry over that deep ford. 


Spenſer. | 


To FER Rx, verb neut. to paſs over water in a boat. Milton 


Ferry, /ub/. [from the verb] 1. A veſſel of carriage, in which 


perſons or goods are carried over water. I went down to the river 
Brent in the ordinary ferry. Addiſon. 2. A place in a river where 
perſons, horſes, coaches, Sc. are carried over. 

FE'RRY-MaN [of ferry and man] one who keeps a ferry, or who for 
hire tranſports paſſengers and goods over the water. | 


Fi'rscugr | rane-pcor, Sax.] the ferriage or cuſtomary payment 


for ferrving over and crofling a river. | 
Fk TU, or FoRTEH, common terminations, the ſame as in Engliſh 
an army, from the Sax. pynd. Gib/on. ; | | 
FK T ILE, Fr. and It. { ferti/, Sp. of fertilis, Lat.] 1. Fruitful, 
plentiful, abundant. - 2. With of before the thing produce. 
FERTILIT y, or FERTILNESS [ fertulite, Fr. fertilita, It. of fertili- 
zas, Lat.] fruitfulneſs, plentifulnels. 
To FERTILITATE, verb ad. [of fertile] to fertilize, to make 
fruitful. Brown uſes it. Eg | | 
To FE'RTILLIAE, verb ad. [ fertiliſer, Fr.] to make fertile, fruit- 
ful, or plentiful. Woodward uſes it. 8 
FE'&TILY, adv. [of fertile] fruitfully, plentifully. 
| Fe'rvenCY, or FE'RvouR | ferwens, Lat. IIS « Fr. ferwore, It. 
ferwer, Sp. and Lat.] 1. Earneſtneſs, heat of mind. 
A ſalt fiſn on his hook, which he 
With fervency drew up. Shakeſpeare. n 
2. Flame of devotion, pious zeal. Our firſt fervency towards God. 
Holter. | IP | 8 | 
Fe'rveNT, Fr. [/e vente, It. ferwiente, Sp. of ferwens, Lat.] 1. 
Hot, boiling. Ferwent blood. - Matton. 2. Hot in temper, vehe- 
ment, eager. Fes vent to diſpute. Hooker. 3. Zealous in piety, flam- 
ing with devotion. Ferwvent in the ſpirit. Acts. | 
 FERVENTLY, adv. fof fervent] 1. Eagerly, vehemently. Spen- 
for uſes it. 2. Zealoully, with pious ardour. 
- Ferve SEN T | ferveſcens, Lat.] growing hot. 
Fe'avin [ ferwide, It. of fervidus, Lat.] 1. Hot, burning, boiling. 
2. Full of zeal or 7 . eager. 1 
FERVIDbIr v, or Fr'gvipNtss [Verwiditas, Lat.] heat, f 
eagerneis, paſſion. The Fervidue/s of St. Peter. 311 rknex. 
Fe Kula, Lat. [with 8 the herb fennel- giant. | 
FEE AULA, ſulſt. [/erule, Fr. from ferula, Lat. fennel giant] an 
inſtrument of correction, with which young ſcholars are beaten on the 
hand; ſo named becaulc anciently the talks of fennel. giant were uſed 


celebrated. i 


piece. 


5 FET 


forthis purpoſe. Theſe differ as much at 

"re n and ferale, Show; 
FsRuLa'ceous Plants, plants which g | 

giant, Feen 
FER ULx, Lat. [with ſurgeous] ſplents or light chi 

or paper lued together, or leather, c. for — 1 ; 

disjointed bones, after they have been ſet apain, ened or 
To Fx'RULE, werb at. to chaſtiſe with the ferula. 
FE Av [ fervor, Lat. ferweur, Fr.] 1 | 


of r 


an effectual fervour | ahi » from this ſtar. Brown, 2 That 
mence, great zeal, ardour of devotion. If the devotion of * oo 
continues in its preſent fervour, Addiſon. Pres 


FE'RvoR of the Matrix, a diſeaſe, when the intire 
womb 1s extremely hot; attended with a pain and — the 
loins, a loathing, ſuppreſſion of urine, and the like; at the 6 the 
the patient being very deſirous of copulation, though by ge _ 
at me ſame time ſhe fears it. " Of pain 
E'SCENNINE Verſes [by ſome derived of faftinum, 
they taking ſuch ſongs to be proper to drive on —_ > — 
their inchantments] a fort of ſatyrical verſes, full of open Labenz 
and obſcene expreſſions, ſung or rehearſed by the company p 
riages. | 82 8 
FE'seue [ fuſcello, It. fiſiuca, Lat.] a ſmall wire, or ſome ſuch 
thing, to point to letters in reading. Holder and Dryden uſe i 2 
FE'8z1s, . a kind of baſe grain. 2 
Diſdain not /#/e/s or poor vetch to ſow, May. 

; FkEssE [ Faſcia, Lat. a band or girdle ; in heraldry} is one of th 
nine honourable ordinaries, and conſiſts of lines drawn directly e 6 
the eſcutcheon, from ſide to ſide, and takes vp the third part of "mag 
tween the honour point and the nombril. It repreſents a waiſt bet 
or girdle of honour, 4 " 

Party per Fesse, ſignifies parted acroſs. the middle ; 
from {ide to ſide, hronch the A int. of the ti 

Fe'ss-PoinT (in heraldry] is the,exa& centre of the eſcutcheon, 
and is ſo called becauſe of the point through which the fels-line b 
drawn from the two ſides, and accordingly divides it into two 
E when the eſcutcheon is parted per feſs, as is repreſented We 
mot E, in the eſcutcheon. See EscuTcuton. 

ESSE-WAYS [with heralds] or, in ee, fignifies thoſe things that 

are borne after the manner of a feſſe, that is, in a s the mi 
dle of the ſhield. ä 0 OY PEP 

FE'STAL, adj. belonging to a ſeaſt; as, al joys, Cc. the fame 
as feſirve, | 8 | 

To Fe'sTBR erer, Fr. fefſe, in Bavarian, a ſwelling corrupted, 
Junius] to putrify, to rankle, as a fore ſometimes does, to grow vi. 
rulent. The ſore which had deeply Fſtered. Sidney. 

Fe'sTINATE, adj. | feſtinatus, Lat.] haſty, hurried. A word not 
at preſent in uſe. A molt Haflinate preparation. Shakeſpeare, 

FE'STINATELY, adv. [of feftinate] haſty, ſpeedily, Obſolete, 
Bring him ##/irately hither. Shakeſpeare. 

FESTINA'T1ON | feftinatio, Lat.] haſte, ſpeed, hurry, | 

FE'STING-MEN {of pgepenan, Sax. to faſten; with the ancient dau- 
ons] ſuch as were pledges for others, and bound for their forth-com- 
ing, who ſhould tranſgreſs the laws. 

FB'STING-PENNY, earneſt given to ſervants when hired. 

Fe'STINANCE [ fe/tinantia, Lat.] the act of haſtening, haſte. 

Fe'sr1NG [with logicians] a technical word, uſed when the ft 
propoſition of a ſyllogiſm is an univerſal negative, the ſecond a part- 
cular negative, and the third a particular affirmative ; as, #o vice i; 
excuſable ; ſome errors are not vices; therefore ſome errors are excl.. 

$5 
Fe'sTLvAL, adj. [ feftivo, It. of feſtivus, Lat, pertaining to a feaſt] 
1. Merry, jocund, pleaſant, diverting. Great tables and ef 
— Atterbury. 2. Pertaining to an holy-day or fel- 
tival. 

FesT1vAL, ſubft. [ dies feftus, or feſtivus, Lat.] time of feaſt, anni- 
veriary day of rejoicing, either civil or religious. 


. [ feſtivus,Þat.], joyous, befitting a feaſt. Feſtive 


 Fe'sTiIvE: adj 
mirth. Thomſon. . 

FesTi'vity [| feftivita, It. of fe/tivitas, Lat.] 1. Mirth, rejoicing, 
pleaſantneſs, temper or behaviour betitting a feaſt. Fe/tivity and joy 
of a holiday. Taylor. 2. A feſtival, a time of rejoicing. An an- 
nual fe/tivity obſerved. Brown. | i | 

Fe'sTivovus | fe/tivo, It. of feſtivus, Lat.] jocund, jovial, merry. 
7 E'STIVOUSNEss [of feſlivous] pleaſantneſs, wittineſs, jocular- 
neſs. | 

Fe'sroons [ fefons, Fr. fe/toni, It. fe/fonos, Sp. the French call them 
feftons, prob. 7 n Jil 4 uſually applied on 
feſtival occaſions; in architecture] an ornament of carved wood in 
manner of wreaths or garlands hanging down, of flowers or leates 
twiſted together, thickeſt at the mi dle, and ſuſpended by the two e- 
tremes, ny poco it hangs down perpendicularly , as in plate VII, hg. 
6. anciently uſed at the gates of temples, &c. where feſtivals were 

Fe'sruUCiNE, adj}. [ fefluca, Lat.] ſtraw colour, between green and 
yellow. A fe/tucine or pale green. Brown. 

Fesru'cous, adj. [of fgfluca, Lat.] 1. Formed of ſtraw. Straus, 
or fe/tucous diverſions. Brown. 2. Of or pertaining to a ſhoot or 
ſtalk of a tree or herb. 3. Having a tender branch ek 95-4 

To Fer, verb ad, to fetch, to go and bring. A they fet forth 
Urijah out of Egypt. Teremiah. 

Fer, /«b/t. {1 ſuppoſe from Vait, Fr. a part or portion. Johnſon) a 


The battom clear, * 
Now laid with many a fet 
Of ſeed pearl. Drayton, OP ; 

To FeTcn, irr. verb; fetchtor, or faught, irr. frei. and 2 ; 

paſſ. fetches, anciently fer, unleſs it rather came from 4% ft, n 

Tan, peccan, Sax.] 1. To go and bring a thing. 2. To derive, 

draw. Whole blood is fetebr from fathers of war proof. Shakeſpeare 3 

To ſtrike at a diſtance. The conditions of weapons and their _ 

ments, are the ferching afar off. Bacon. 4. To bring to any Ta 

ſome powerful operation, Fetching men again when they ſw oon. " 


* 5 : 


. 


F E v 


draw within any confinement or prohibition. Not fetch 
—_ 4 of ye ordinance. Sanderſon. 6. 'To produce 
a 10 e kind of force. The {kill of the poliſher ferches out the colours. 
by 10 7. To perform any excurſion, They muſt fetch a compaſs 
2 Knollen. 8. Lo perform ſuddenly or violently. She 
pats wy deep ſigh. Addiſon. q. To reach, to arrive at. I can 
5 the tortoiſe when I pleaſe. L'Eftrange. 10. To obtain as 
ay 125 Silver in the coin will never fetch fo much as the ſilver in 
bal ion. Locke. 3 "ſy 
To FeTcH, verb neut. to move with a quick reciprocation. It 
es the courſe of thoughts to fetch about. Shakeſpeare, 
* a ſubtilty, a fly pretence to deceive a perſon, a trick, an 
artifice, by which any thing is indirectly performed. With this fetch 
he Jaughs at the trick he hath played me. Srilling fleet. 
Ferch him up [ſea phraſe] ſignifies give chace, or purſue a 


oy [of fetch] one that fetches any thing. 

FxrcaT. See To FETCH. 3 JE 

Fr'ri [ fetido, It. of fetidus, Lat.] ſtinking or ſmelling ill. Ba- 
, . : : 
ks [of 7 the quality of ſtinking, ill ſavour. 

Frrirerous [of fetifer, Lat.] bringing forth fruit or young. 

FE rirous, A City of the Hither India, 25 miles weſt of Agra. 

Frrrock [g. 4. feetlock] of a horſe, is a tuft of hair, as large as 
the hair of the main, that grows behind the paſtern joint of many 
horſes ; tho'e of a low fize have ſcrace any ſuch tuft. Farriers 
e Joint, the joint at a horſe's fetlock, his ankle joint. 

Fr“ Tok, /ub/}. [Fetor, Lat.] a ſtink, a ſtrong and offenſive ſmell. 
Arbuthnot uſes it. 1 a | 

To Fe/rTEeR [ge ede nian, Sax.] to put chains or fetters on the 
feet, to enchain, to 1 ackle, to tie. ; 

Ferrers [pexxene, Sax. from feet, moſt commonly uſed in the 
plural] irons to be put upon the legs either of malefactors or cattle; 
houratively, bondage. | 5 

To FT TIE, verb neut. [a cant word from gel] to do trifling bu- 
fineſs, to ply the hands without labour. Pretend to Fettle about the 
room, Swift. OE L : 3 

Fe'rus, fab. ¶ fetus, Lat.] any animal in embrio, any thing un- 
born, and yet only in the womb. The eras reſpires in the womb. 
Boylt. | 
"ras [feude, Teut. pæhrh, Sax. ] quarrel, contention, war, op- 
poſition. Inteſtine feuds and diſcords. Aadiſon. | 

Fevps [with civilians] a volume of the civil law, ſo called, be- 
cauſe it contains the cuſtoms and ſervices which a vaſſal does to 
his ſovereign prince or lord, for the lands or fees that he holds of 
him, | | 1 97 5 

Fro [in the north of England] a combination of kindred to 
revenge the death of any of their blood upon the killer, and all his 
race. | | 

Fzup BorE [yæhrh- boxe, Sax.] a recompence for engaging in 
ſuch a feud or faction, and the damages that happen thereupon. 

Fe'upal, adj, [ feudalis, low Lat.] pertaining to fees, fens or te- 
nures by which lands are held of a ſuperior lord. Not always the 
feudal territory of England. Hale. 1 

Fr'upaTARY, fab. [of feudal] one who holds not in chief, but 
by ſome conditional tenure from a ſuperior. A feudatary or benefici- 
ary king of England. Bacon. . 

Frube [of pech, Sax. a reward, or pod, Sax. a condition; with 
civilians] a grant of lands, honours, or fees, made to a man, upon 
condition that he and his heirs do acknowledge the donor and his heirs 
to be their lord and ſovereign, and ſhall do ſuch ſervice for the ſaid te- 
nure, to him and his, as is covenanted between them, or is proper to 
the nature of the feude. 3 | 

Fe'ver [ febris, Lat. flewre, Fr. febbre, It. febre, Port. fever, Dan. 
lever, Ger. pepon, Sax.] a diſorder very differently defined by phy- 
fcians; as, a ſtrenuous endeavour or effort of nature to throw off 
lome morbific matter, that incommodes the body. Sydenham. A 
velocity of the blood; a fermentation or great motion of it, with heat 
and thirſt, Quincy. A diſeaſe wherein the body is violently heated, 
and the pulſe quickened, or in which heat and cold prevail by turns. 

| How much better is that definition which Bozruaave has given? 
" A ſwifter contraction of the heart than uſual, joined with an encreaſed 
. reſifiance at the capillaries, completes the idea of every acute fever.” 
ate OERHAAVE'S Aphoriſins, 581. | $5 
Continual Fz'ver, is one that never intermits, tho? at times there 
may be ſome remiſſion or abatement of its force. This, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
mg, is the febris continua, and by this circumitance of remiſſion, it is 
Uſtinguiſhed from the ſebris continens, in which there is no remiſſion of 
ne tervor, tho" a continual. fever, in the latter acceptation of the 
word, may include both. | 8 

ntermitting FEVER, has certain times of intermiſſion. 
1122 Ffential Feves, is one, the primary cauſe of which is in the 
Hi on » and does not ariſe as an effec? or ſymptom from any other 
eve in the ſolids or other parts. 


Jmptomatical Fever, is one which ariſes as an accident or /ymptom 
ome diforder that is antecedent to it. 


k ay FEVER, is that which ordinarily does not laſt longer than 24 


Hectic Fg ce | . . . f 
md durable. 6 [(of ere. £5, Gr. habitude] is one that is flow 


deen f extenuating and emaciating the body by inſeuſible de: 


ment I. k : Ardent Fever, a very acute fever, attended with a ve- 
Violent 8 thirſt, a dry cough, a delirium, and other 
guet we Fu 
emaciated in a th 
oon, 


VER, one wherein the whole body is conſumed and 
Ie ort time, the ſolid parts and the fat, &'c. are melted 
carried off by a diarrhæa, ſweat, wine, c. 


FIA 

DPuotidian Fx vx u, is one where the paroxiſm returns every day. 

Double Quotidian FE VER, is one, the paroxiſm of which comes 
twice in 24 hours. 

Tertian FE VRR, one which returns every other day, and is of two 
kinds, legitimate and ſpurious. | 
_ Legitimate Tertian FeveR, is one that lafts only twelve hours, and 
is followed by an abſolute intermiſſion. | 


Spurious Tertian FEveR, holds longer than 12 hours, and ſometimes 
18 or 20 hours. DES 


F Double Tertian Fever, is one that returns twice every other 
ay. 

Semitertian FEVER [murgrary, Gr.] a compounded fever, ſo cal- 
led, as conſiſting of a continued QUoTIDIan, and an intermitting TER- 
TIAN. Galen. It returns (ſays Dr. Mz ap) every third day, and 
out of 48 hours takes up about 36 in the fit, more or leſs ; nor does it 
abſolutely deſiſt in the xEMiss io, but only abates of its violence.” 
Monita & Præcepta Medica, p. 41. | 

Quartan FeveR, is one which returns every fourth day. 


Double Quartan Fever, is one which has two paroxiſms 
fourth day. ; | 


every 
day 


Eruptive Fevers, are ſuch, as, beſides the ſymptoms common to 
other fevers, have their crifis attended with chtancous eruptions. 


Miliary FEvERs, are fevers in which rongb puſtulz appear over the 


whole body, of a bad nell, ſometimes red, ſometimes white (which 


are the more dangerous of the two) and ſometimes a mixture of both. 


Monita & Præcepta Med. p. 22. 

Peftilential FeveRs, are ſuch as are acute, contagious and mortal. 

_ Petechial FeveRs, are a malignant kind of fevers, wherein, on the 
fourth day, or oftener on the ſeventh day, there appear petechiz, or 
red ſpots like flea-bites, on the breaſt, ſhoulders and abdomen. : 

Fever, was ſacrificed to by the ancients, as a malevolent deity. 

To Fever, verb ach. [from the noun] to put into a fever. The 
white hand of a lady fewer thee. Shakeſpeare. | 

FE'VERET, /ubſt, [of fever] a flight fever, a febricula. Ayliffe 
uſes it; | 2 

Fe'vERFEW, ab. [of febris, a fever, and Jug, Lat. to drive 
away] a plant of a fibroſe root. There are nine ſpecies of it. The 
firſt, called common feverſeau, is the fort uſed in medicine, and is 
found wild in many parts of England, but is however cultivated in 
medicinal gardens. Miller. | | 

Fe'verI5n. 1. Having the ſymptoms of a fever; inclinable to a 
fever. A fcb ib diſorder. Swift. 2. Troubled with a fever. Turns 
feveriſh. Arbuthnot. 3. Uncertain, now hot, now cold. Our feweri/h 
will. Dryden. 4: Hot, burning. The feaeriþs north. Dryden. © 

FE'vERISHNEsSS [of feweriſb] feveriſh ſymptoms, inclinableneſs to a 
fever, a ſlight diſorder of a feveriſn kind. | 

FE'veROUS, adj. [ fievreux, Fr.] 1. Troubled with a fever of 

ue. bY, . 3» ö ‚ 
bo Thou mad'ſt thine enemies ſhake, as if the world 
Mere yeverous. Shakeſpeare. ä | 
2. Having the nature of a fever. All feverous kinds. Milton, 3. 
Having a tendency to produce fevers. A fewerous diſpoſition of the 
year. Bacon. 

Fe'vERSHAM, a port town of Kent, 48 miles from London. It is 
one of the cinque-ports, and gives title of baron to Anthony Dun- 
comb. 

Fr'very, adj. [of fever] diſeaſed with a fever. All thy body 
few'ry. B. Jobnſon. a 


Fe'ViLLAGE, /ubſt. Fr. a bunch or row of leaves. To make 


room for ſeuillage or laurel round the oval. Ferwas to Pope. 


FE'viLLANTINES, Fr. [in cookery] ſmall tarts filled with ſweet- 
meats. : 

Fe'uiLLE Mert, Fr. [g. d. dead-leaf] the colour of a faded leaf; 
corrupted commonly to philemot, or fillemot. 

- FE'UILLE DE sC1E [with ſome French heralds] a term uſed, to ex- 
preſs that an ordinary, that has a feſſe or a pale, is indented only on 
one ſide, becauſe then it looks like a ſaw, as the French word de- 
notes, ſignifying the leaf of a ſaw. 

FE'UTERER, or FEW'TERER, a dog keeper, he who lets them 
looſe in a chaſe. Perhaps the cleaner of the kennel. Johnſon. 


A Few [faer, C. Br. peo, peape, or peapa, Sax. fua, Dan. fahe, 


Teut. fawai, Goth.] 1. A ſmall number, not many. 2. Sometimes 
elliptically, Not many words. The very ſubſtance of that they con- 
tain is in fezv but this. Hooker: | 

Few [in Scotland] a tenure, called alſo fe- farm, by which lands 
are held, paying a kind of duty, called feuda firma, | 

Fe'weL, or Fu'eL[of en, Fr. fire, and ale, Lat. to feed or nouriſh] 
coals, wood, turf, or any thing to be burned. 8 

Uake away Fewer, take away flame. 

A good leſſon for temperance and moderation ; for where the body is 
not pampered, the mind and paſſions are generally cool in proportion. 
As we ſay in the ſame ſenſe: Without meat and drink, love is cold; 


and ſo the French; Sans le vin & la bonne chire, Þ amour eft bien 


froid. The Lat. ſay; Sine Cerere & Baccho friget Venus. Per. 
Without Ceres, the goddeſs of corn, &c, and Bacchus, the god of 
wine, Venus, the goddeſs of love, is cold. | Res. 
To FEM EL, verb act. [from the noun} to feed with fewel 
The dreadful name 
That veel th' infernal flame. Cowley. 


Fe'wness [peapney, Sax.] 1. Smallneſs of number. 2. Brevity, 


conciſeneſs. Feuneſs and truth tis thus. Shakeſpeare. 
FE'w-METsS, or FEw-MISHING [of fimaiſon, O. Fr. of nus, Lat.] 
the dung of a deer. 


To Fey, verb act. [veghen, Du.] to cleanſe a ditch of mud. 
Tuſſer uſes it. 

Fez, the capital of the empire of Fez and Morocco, in Africa. 
Lat. 33 30“ N. Long. 62 W. It is a large and populous city, and 
uſually the reſidence of the emperor. This city ſuffered very greatly 
by the late earthquake on the firſt of November, 17 75 

F raur [in the ſcale of muſic] the ſeventh or laſt note of the third 
ſeptenaries of the gamut. | 

Fi AN Ts, or Fu'anTs [ fiente, Fr.] the dung of a badger, Is 

| tas 


Triple Quartan FEvER, is one that has three paroxiſms every fourth 
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| Frasco'we, a city and biſhop's ſee of Italy, about 12 miles ſouth of 
Orvietto. . N 

Frav'To, It. * wry | . | 

Fla u ro Tranſverſe, It. a German flute. > 

To Fts, verb neut. prob. : fable g. d. to tell a fable or romantic 
ſtory] to ſay falſe, to lie, to tell lies. : 

a 1B (a cant word among children] a ſofter expreſſion for a lie, 
a falſehood. DING? his #6 or ſophiſtry. Pope. 

Fr'Bser [ofs N 

Fi'BR a, Lat. a fibre, called alſo 
a filament, | ; , 

FiBrEs, or Fr'er3 [ fibre, Fr. fibre, It. bra, Lat. in anatomy] 
Fibres are long ſlender threads, which being interwoven or wound up, 
form the various ſolid parts of an animal body ; ſo that the fibres are 
the ſtamina or matter of which an animal body is compoſed. 

The Fink Rs are by anatomiſts diſtinguiſh'd into four kinds, as car- 
neus or fleſpy, nervous ; tendinous, and ofſtous or bony ; which again are 
divided, according as they are ſituated, into BY 

Direct Longitudinal Fiskts, thoſe are ſuch as proceed in right 
lines. | 

Tranſverſe FIR s, are ſuch as go a-croſs the 


a teller of fibs. 


a ſimilar part of the animal body, 


longitudinal ones. 


Oblique Fink ks, are ſuch as crols or interſect them at unequal an- 


les. | | 
e Muſcular FIR RES, are ſuch whereof the muſcles or fleſhy parts of 
the body are compoſed, theſe are called motive fibres, 


Nerwous FiBREs, are thoſe minute threads, whereof the nerves are 


compoſed, theſe are called ſenſitive fibres. : ER 
FiBREs [in botany] threads or hairs like firings in plants, roots, &c. 
the firſt conſtituent parts of bodies. 8 
Fi'BRKIL, /ub/t. | brille, Fr. fibrilla, Lat.] a ſmall fibre or ſtring. 
Cheyne uſes it. | | 
FIR TIL, Lat. [in anatomy] the fibrils, or ſmalleſt threads of 
which the fibre conſiſt. | | ; 
- Fi'BROVS, adj. [ fbreux, Fr. fibroſo, It. of fbroſus, Lat.] conſiſting 
of or full of fibres or ſtamina. go 
Fi'BuLa, Lat. a button. | 2 | X 
Ffir {with ancient ſurgeons] a fort of contrivance or bandage 
for the cloſing up wounds, concerning which authors differ. Guido 
ſays, that theſe fibula's were made of iron circles, as it were ſemicir- 
cles crooked backwards on both fides, the hooks whereof being fa- 
ſtened to the gaping wound, anſwered exactly one another. Celſus 
ſays, that fibula's were made of a needle-full of ſoft untwiſted filk or 
thread, wherewith they ſewed the lips of the gaping wound toge- 
ther. | 
FrsuLa [with anatomiſts] the leſſer and outer bone of the leg; the 
focile minus much ſmaller than the tibia, it lies on the outſide of the 
leg. Hippocrates uſes the word for that part only of the bone that 
forms the outer ancle, perhaps becauſe they uſed to buckle their ſhoes 
in that place. WE 
FiBULx'us, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the leg called pero- 
næus primus. | | | 
FIcA RIA, 
Wort. 
FricKLE, adj. [picol, Sax. of facilis, Lat. as though eaſily per- 
ſuaded to change his mind, others fetch it from growinc;, Gr. various] 
1. Inconſtant, variable, light. 2. Irreſolute, not fixed, ſubject to viciſſi 
tude. Leſt the adverſary E | | 
Triumph and ſay, fc#/e their ſtate whom God 
Moſt favours. Milton. 
Fi'cKLENEss {of fickle] inconſtancy, variableneſs, wavering in mind, 
changeable humour. 
Fi'cKLY, adv. [of ficke] with fickleneſs, without certainty or ſtabi- 
lity. Southern uſes it. | 
Fr'co, /ub/?. It. An act of contempt done with the fingers, expreſ- 
ſing a fig for one. He then gives the „ic to all that his adverſaries 
can by ſiege, force or famine attempt. Carew. 
FrcTiLE, adj. Lfichilis, Lat.] moulded into form, manufactur'd by 
the potter. Fidhile earth is more fragil than crude earth. Bacon. 
FrcrilExtss [of tile] the quality of being manufactur'd by the 
otter. | 
l Fi'cTton, Fr. [fizione, It. fition, Sp. of fictio, Lat.] 1. The act of 
feigning or inventing. By a mere ſiclion of the mind. Stilling fleet. 2. 


Lat. [with botaniſts ; of ficws, Lat. a fig] the herb fg 


Ihe thing feigned or invented, an invention or device. The tion of 
thoſe — apples kept by a dragon. Raleigh. 3. A lie, a falſe- 
hood. | 


FrcTious, adj. [ Hclius, Lat.] fiftitious, imaginary. A word 

coined by Prior. Study'd lines and fidious circles draws. Prior. 

FicT1'Tiovus [ Attixio, It. of fckitius, Lat.] 1. Feigned, imaginary. 
The human perſons are as fi&#itzous as the airy ones. Pope. 2. Coun- 
terfeit, falſe, not genuine. Trappings of fichitious fame. Dryden. 3. 
Not real, not true. Characters of a ſhadowy and fictitious nature. Ad- 
dijon, 

F 1CT1'T10USLY, adv. [of fictitious] feignedly, fabulouſly, falſely, 
counterfeitly. Brown uſes 1t. 

£ iCT1'TIOUSNESS [of fiitious] feignedneſs, counterfeitneſs, fabu- 
louſneſs. | 

Ficus [in ſurgery] are the external protuberances of the anus, 
commonly called the piles. 

Fivp [| fitta, It. with mariners] an iron or wooden pin, made ta- 
pering and Gary at the end, to open the ſtrands of rope, when they 
are to be ſpliced or faſtened together ; alio the heel of the top · maſt 
that bears it upon the cheſs. trees. 

Fipp Hammer, a mariner's hammer, being a fid at one end, having 
2 head and claw, to drive in, or draw out a nail. | 

Fipp [with gunners] or fuſe, a little oakam ſhaped like a nail, to 

ut into the touch-hole of a gun, which being covered with a plate of 
foal keeps the powder dry in the gun. 

FrppLE [ fidicula, Lat. vebel, Du. flodel, Ger. fevel, Su. fidel, 
Teut. frehele, Sax. ful, Erſe] a muſical ſtringed inſtrument, a vio- 
lin. | | 

To F1'vpLE, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To play upon the fid- 
dle. 2. To triflle, to ſhift the hands often and do nothing. They call 

falaling- work, where abundance of time is ſpent and little done. Swift, 

Fipoie-Faadle, a cant word for trifles. Spectatar. 


Wage war} 1. Arable land, cultivated tract of ground. In Pharian 


FIE 


Front e-Faddle, adj. trifling, making a buſtle a "OY | 
troubleſome fiddle-faddle old 1 Arbuthnot. _ nothing, \ 
me {of — one * plays upon a fiddle. | 
1'DDLESTICK and flick] the bow and hair which . « 
draws over the al 272 aa, a xo hex: a fiddle 

FrDDLESTRING fof fadle and firing] the firing of a fiddle 

Fr'vpLING, part. act. [of fidlen, Teut.] 1. P aying upon a kd 
2. Doing or acting —_—y | ll. 

Fipeg-juss0R [in civil law] a ſurety, one who is a pledge and fares 
for another, eſpecially in a pecuniary affair. oy. 

Fipe&LiTY ¶ fidelitas, Lat. fidelite, Fr. fidelia, 
1. Faithfulneſs, integrity, honeſty, veracity. The 
quired in a witneſs is fidelity, Hooker, 2. Faithful 
miſtake credulity for fidelity. Clarke. 

FiDELITY was painted by the ancients as a damſel clad in : 
holding in one hand a ſeal, ; in Vhite 
2 9 1 n and in the other a key; a dog lying at her 

As an agreeable woman ſtanding upright upon a c 
maſks of all ſorts under her feet, 1 Leldng F 
* All which eee are very obvious. 5 | 

IDELITY [hieroglyphically] was repreſented by an elepha; 

F1'pes, Lat. [public aith] had a nfm oh inflituted to 5 ws 
with ſacrifices that were always performed without blood. She * 
clothed with white robes, drawn in a chariot, with her right kan 
open to intimate her candour and ſincerity. 

To Fipct, or To Flock, verb neut. [a cant word; 7.4. fach; 
of fugio, Lat.] to move up and down from place to place nimbly 4 
Vou urig. 


It. fdelidaq 
Principal thing je. 
adherence, Th 


n 
e 


irregularly, It implies, in Scotland, frequent agitation, 
gle, fidge, and make a rout. Swift. 

Fi'DbGET v, a4. [from fidge] moving up and down 
place, unſettled, reſtleſs. | 

FrD1cINALEs [with anatomiſts] the muſcles of the fingers called 
lumbricales, from the uſe they are put to by muſicians, in Playing upon 
ſome inſtruments. | | ak 

Fipu'CiaL, adj. { fiducialis, Lat.] confident, undoubting, Fial 
reliance on the promiſes. Hammond. 5 | 

Fipucia"LiTY | fiducialitas, Lat.] firm truſt. | | 

Fipv'ciary, ſubſt. [ fiduciarius, Lat.] 1. A truſtee, one who i; 

_ entruſted by another with ſomething. 2. One who depends on faith 
without works. Hammond uſes it. 

Fipu'ciaRY, adj. [ fiduciarius, Lat.] 1. Confident, ſteady, un. 
doubting. A fiduciary aſſent to whatever the goſpel reveals. We. 
2. Not to be doubted. Fiduciary obedience. Howel. 

FIE [V Fr. wah, Lat.] an interjection denoting diſapprobation on 
account of abſurdity, obſcenity, Qc. | | 

Fier [fef, Fr. a fee or feodal tenure, or lands held by fealy] 
lands or tenements which a vaſſal holds of his lord by fealty and ho- 
mage, and for which he owes ſervice or pays rent; alſo a manour ot 
noble inheritance. | 

FitLp [peld, or peald, Sax. velvt, Du. feld, Ger. fela, Celt. u 


from place to 


field to ſow the golden grain. Pope. 2. Ground not inhabited, ground 
not built on. Buried out of the city in the fie/ds. Ay/iffe. z. Ground 
not encloſed. Field lands are not excepted from mildews nor ſmut, 
where it is more than in incloſed lands. Mortimer. 4. The open 
country; oppoſed to quarters. Since his majeſty went into the fell, 
Shakeſpeare. 5. The ground of battle. What tho' the field be lol. 
Milton. 6. A battle, a campain, the action of an army while it 
keeps the field. Whilſt a feld ſhould be diſpatch'd and fought. Shate- 
ſpeare. 7. A wide expanſe, Where feld of light and liquid ether 
flow. Dryden. 8. Space, compaſs, extent. A large feld to expa- 
tiate in. Aaddi/on. | 
FitLD [with heralds] in an eſcutcheon, ſignifies the whole ſurface dt 
the ſhield, and takes its name probably of thoſe atchievements which 
were acquired in the field. 3 | 
FIELD of @ Painting, the ground or blank ſpace on which figures 
are drawn. Let the held or ground of the picture be clean. Dryaen. 
Friel -Co/ours, ſmall flags about a foot and a half ſquare, carried 
along with the quarter-mafter-general in marking out the ground for 
the ſquadrons and battalions of an army. | 
FitELÞ-Offcers [in an army] are ſuch as have the power and com- 
mand over a whole regiment, wiz. colonel, lieutenant colonel and 
major; but thoſe commands which reach no farther than a troop, are 
not field officers. | : 
FIL p- Pieces [in the art of war] ſmall cannon carried along with 
an army in the held, as three pounders, minions, ſakers, fix pound, 
uſed in battles, but not ſieges. | 3 
FEI D- Saß [in gunnery] a ſtaff carried by the gunners, wi 
lighted match ſkrew'd into it. ; 
FieLp Works [in fortification] are works thrown up by an army 
the beſieging of a fortreſs ; or by the beſieged in defence of N 
a FiELDEBAS L, ſub/t. [of field and bajil] a plant with a labiated 
ower. . 
| 3 [of field and bed] a bed contrived to be eaſily ſet up n 
the field. 
Fie"LDED, adj. [of feld] being in the field of battle. To help ou 
fielded friends. Shakeſpeare. . . 
Fir“ iprARE, Jah. [of peld, and panan, Sax. to wander in the 
fields] a bird. Woodcocks and fieidfares. Bacon. ; 
F: y ELDMA'RSHAL [of field and marſoal] commander of an army n 
e field. 
Fit 'LDMovUsE {of feld and mouſe] a mouſe that burrows in bank, 
and makes her houſe with various apartments. | an 
Frevp [pienve, or peond, Sax. viand, Du. feind, Ger. . 
Dan. and Su. fiand, Goth. an enemy] 1. A foe, an enemy, the et 
enemy of mankind, Satan. The foul fiend. Shakeſpeare. 2: Any e 
ſpirit, or infernal being. All hell contains no fouler fend. Pope- 
Fit'RaBBass, Fr. (i. e. fierce at arms] an hector or bully. 
| Fierce [ Aerox, Lat, fier, Fr. feroce, It. feroz, Sp. and Fort. * 
Savage, ravenous, eaſily enraged. As a. ferce lion. Fob. 2. Je, 
ment in rage, eager of miſchief  Tyrants fierce that unrelenting 
: t wah 
Bas © Violent, outrageous, Curſed be their anger for | a 
fierce, Geneſis, 4. Paſſionate, angry, furious. Poſitive and fert 


politions. Locke. 5. Strong, forcibie. Driven of ferce winds. 1 


r am ic tf. - mm. 


Wee 
riss er, ado. [of fierce] 1. Violently, furiouſly. Fiercth af- 
al Kroll. 2. Cruelly, — : Ge wh 
».cxnsss (of ferce] 1. Ferocity, ſavageneſs. Gives f ferce- 
* our natures. Savift. 2. Eagerneſs for blood, fury. A ſhe- 
5 


bear not far from him of little leſs fercengſi. Sidney. 3. Quickneſs to 


in anger and reſentment. Fierce to their ſkill, and 
ack, eue 1 Shakeſpeare. 4. Violence, outragious paſ- 
” 19 111 pride and brutal ferceneſs I abhor. Dryden. 
*. ' Facias, Lat. a writ which lies for him who has recovered 
' 1 un of debt or damages, _ whom the recovery was had, 
i amanding the ſheriff to levy the debt or damages on his goods. 
/ uriouſly, haſtily. _ 
i Ne fiery or furious nature or quality. 
Fi'RINESS of fiery] i. Heat, fiery qualities. The afhes by their 
it feerineſs. Boyle. 5 Heat of temper, mental ardour. Natu- 
|; temper. Addiſon. | 
2 12 _ ubft. fierceneſs, or alſo a wivacity joined with havgh- 
tines Aterm imported from the French. | | | 
Hear [rymicx, Sax, byerigh, Du. furig, O. and L. Ger. feuriq, 
H. Ger.] 1. Conſiſting of fire. Fiery footed team. Spenſer. 2. Hot 
like fre, Hath thy fiery heart ſo parch'd thy entrails ? Shateſpeare. 
Vehement, ative. Fiery expedition be my wing. Shakeſpeare. 4. 
affionate, outrageous, eafily 88 haſty. The fiery quality of 
the duke. Shakeſpeare. 5. nreſtrained, fierce, A hot and fery 
ſteed. Shakeſpeare. 6. eated by fire. The ſword made Fery. 
* Triplicity [in aſtrology] are thoſe ſigns of the zodiac, which 
ſurpaſs the re in fiery qualities, viz. heat and dryneſs, as Leo, Aries 
and Sagittarius. a : | | | | 
Firs [ ffre, Fr. pifero, It. piſero, Sp. pfeiffe, H. Ger.) a ſort of 
military wind muſic, a ſmall pipe, blown to the drum. 
Firs [in geography] a county of Scotland, bounded by the Frith 


of Tay on the north, by the German ſea on the eaſt, by the Frith of | 


Forth on the ſouth, and by Menteeth and Sterling on the weſt. 


Fiye-Rails in a ſhip] are ſuch as are placed on the banniſters, on 


ch fide the top of the poop, &c. | | 
9 i a ſmall pipe, flute or flagelet, uſed by the Germans, 
together with a drum, in the army. 


FiersE'N, adj. [pipten, Sax. vijktien, Du. fuftein, L. Ger. funf- 


zehn, H. Ger.] five and ten. | 

FieTes'NTH, adj, [Pipxeo da, Sax.) 1. The ordinal of fifteen, the 
fich after the tenth. 2. All the ordinals are taken elliptically for the 
1 which they expreſs; as, a fifth, a fiſth part, a third, a third part, 

c. | 

FirTEENTH, an ancient tribute or impoſition of money, laid upon 
any city, town, &c. through the realm. ; | 

FieTH, adh. [ pipxa, Sax. bijfde, Du. fufte, L. Ger. finfte, H. Ger.] 
the ordinal of five, the next to the fourth” PETS 

Fiery [in muſic] the ſame as diapente. 

FI'rTHLY, adv. [ pifrlic, Sax.] in the fifth place. | 

Fr'eT1ETH, adj. L Pipriogopa, Sax.] the ordinal of fift 7. 

FreTY, adi. [piꝑxig, Sax. vyftigh, Du. fuftig, L. Ger. kunkzig, 
H. Ger.] five _ E s A 

Fic ue, Fr. fico, It. higo, Sp. figo, Port. ficus, Lat. vyge, Du. 
keige, A x or 4 Sax. tot, Dan, kla, Su.] 1. A tree that bears 
figs. The 2 are male and female in the ſame fruit. The entire 
fruit is for the moſt part turbinated and globular, freſh, and of a ſweet 
taſte. Miller. 2. A luſcious ſoft fruit, fruit of the fig tree. 

Fic [ina horſe] is a kind of wart on the fruſh, and ſometimes all 
over his body; it makes an evacuation of naſty ſtinking humo urs that 
are hard to cure. | 
ping of the fingers. Do this and 75 me. Shakeſpeare. 2. To put 
omething uſeleſs into one's head. A low cant ſenſe. Figs her in the 
crown with another ſtory. L'Effrange. See Fico. 

FiicaPpLE, a fruit which hath no core nor kernel, in theſe reſem- 
bling a fig, and differing from other apples. Mortimer. | 

Fica'xy [g. d. vagary, of wager, to rove and ramble up and 
down] a roving or roaming about ; alſo a caprice or whimſey. See 

AGARY, | | 

Fio-Pecker, a bird that feeds on figs. 

Fic-Wort, an herb. e | 

Fice'nT1A, Lat. [with chemiſts] things which ſerve to fix volatile 

nces. | | 

A Ficur [pyhr, Sax. gevecht, Du. gefecht, Ger. 1. A combat, 
del, Herilus in ſingle gt I flew. Dryden. 2. Battle, engage- 
ment, t 

To Fionr, irreg. werb act. FOucurT, pret. and part. paſſ. vette, Du. 
lathte, Ger. [pechran, Sax. betten, Du. fechren, Ger. kathta, Su. 
cht, Teut.] 1. To combat, to duel, to contend in fingle fight. One 

! undertake to gh againſt another. 2 E/dras. 2. To contend in 

e, to war, to contend in arms. It is uſed of armies and ſingle 
combatant, To ght in thy defence. Shakeſpeare. 3. To act as a 
foldier in any caſe. Fought the holy wars. Shakeſpeare. 4. It has 
vith before the perſon oppoſed. 5. To contend. The dry and hu- 
mid foby, Sandys. | | | 

Jo Ficur, verb ad. to war or combat againſt. To gt the Phry- 
dan and Anſonian hoſts. Dryden. "Vf 
FiciT dog, rich bear, the bl part you, 

polen when we ſee people contending, and won't concern our- 
ſelves in the quarrel, 

Ficurs [in a ſhip] waſte cloaths which hang round a ſhip in a 

do prevent the men from being ſeen by the enemy. | 
bel eP jours [in a ſhip] bulk-heads, ſet up for men to ſtand ſecure 
i ud in a ſhip, and thence to fire on the enemy in cafe of board- 


Running FicyTs [at ſea] are where the enemies ſhip does not ſtand 
ar battle, but is ng chaſed. "_ 
bah errs [of Pyhr, Sax. berhter, Du. fechrer, Ger.] one who 
bre warrior, a duelliſt. T 
%% Ne, part, adj. [of fight] 1. Qualified for war, fit for battle. 
2 "3 men, 2 Chad 1 9 by war, being the ſcene 
it. In fighting fields. Pope, | 


10 Pie, werb act. 1. To inſult with fico's' or contemptuous ſnap- 


Pienr- wirs [pyhr-prre, Sax.] à fine impoſe upon à man fof 
cauſing a quarrel. | | 
FremexT [ figmentum, Lat.] a fiction, an invention, the idea 
ng. An appearance of fgment and invention. Woodward. 
3 e . [/igulatus, from figulus, Lat. a potter] made of earth 
trers clay. | 
1'CURABLE, adj. [of fgura, Lat.] capable of being brought to a 


certain form and retained in it. Thus lead is fgurab/e but not 
water. Bacon. 


Ficurarr'LiTY [of figurable] the quality of being capable of a 


certain and ſtable form. 

Fi'cURAL, adj. [of figure] repreſented by delineation: Figural 
reſemblances. Brow. 

Ficurar Number, or FieuRATive Nambers, are ſuch numbers as 
do ordinarily repreſent ſome geometrical figure, and are always con- 
ſidered in relation thereto, being either lineary, ſuperficial or ſolid. 


| FrieuRAance [/2nrantia, Lat.] the act of expreſſing, figuring, or 
drawing forms or ſhapes, &c. | 


FrigURaTE, adj. [ figuratus, Lat.] 1. Being of a certain and determi- 
nate form. Plants are all figurate and determinate. Baton. 2. Re- 
ſembling any thing of a determinate form; as, fyurate ſtones retaining 
the forms of ſhells in which they were formed by the deluge. 

Ficurare Deſcant [with muſicians] is that wherein ſome diſcords 
are intermix'd with the concords, called alſo florid deſcant, and may 
aptly be termed the rhetorical part of muſic; inaſmuch as here are 
brought in all the variety of points, ſyncopes, figures, and whatever 
elſe is capable of affording an ornament to the compoſition, _ 

FicuraTE Counterpoint [in muſic] that wherein there are a mix- 
ture of diſcords along with the concords. 8 

Ficura'T1ON [ figurazione, It. of figuratio, Lat.] 1. The act of 
faſhioning or giving a certain form. Brown uſes it. 2. Determina- 
tion to a certain form. Articulate fgurations of the air. Bacon. 

Fieura'TION [with rhetoricians] a figure in which there is a re- 
preſentation of the manners and paſſions of men; either to their praiſe 
or reproach. | 

Fi'cuRATIvE, adj. [ fgurativas, Lat.] 1. Of or pertaining to, or 
ſpoken by way of figure, or that teaches under ſome obſcure reſem- 
blance, typical, repreſentative. 2. Changed by rhetorical figures from 


the primitive meaning, not literal. Words in a figurative ſenſe. Stilling- 


fleet. 3. Full of figures, full of changes from the original ſenſe; The 
moſt fgurative expreſſions. Dryden. 7 

Fi6URAT1VE Speeches, are ways of expreſſing ourſelves, whereby we 
make uſe of an improper word, which cuſtom has applied to another 
ſubject. Arguments taken from Aguration, and metaphoric expreſſions, 
are very fallacious ; becauſe theſe figurative terms themſelves muſt be 
explained from the var uxR of the SuF H to which they are apply'd; 
See Necessary Cauſe, and CixcuN INES s1o compar'd. | 

FieuRATIVE Stile, is one which abounds in figures, 


FicuraTIvELY | figuriment, Fr. figurative, Lat.] after a figurative 


manner, by way of figure, not literally; in a ſenſe different from 
what words originally imply. | | 

Funk, Fr. [ figura, It. Sp. Port. and Lat.] 1. Form of any thing 
as terminated by the outlines. 2. Shape, form, reſemblance, In 


the figure of a lamb. Shakeſpeare. 3. Perſon, external appearance, as 


graceful or inelegant, mean or grand. The gracefulneſs of his fgure. 


Addiſon. 4. Diſtinguiſhed appearance, remarkable character. To 
give him a figure in my eye. Addiſon. 5. A ſtatue, an image, ſome- 
what made in reſemblance of ſomething elſe. The ſeveral ſtatues 
were nothing elſe but ſo many figures in ſnow. Addiſon. | 
Ficurs [in arithmetic] is one of the nine digits or numerical cha- 
rafters; as, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9; denoting a number. The 
only figure among cyphers. Bacon. . . 
Ficure [in theology] the myſteries repreſented or delivered ob- 
ſcurely to us under certain types in the Old Teſtament; type, repre- 
ſentative. Who was the figure of him that is to come. Romans. 
Ficuxk [with grammarians] an expreſſion which deviates from the 
common and natural rules of grammar; either for the ſake of elegancy 
” brevity, as when any word is left to be ſupplied by the reader, 
C. 


Ficur [in geometry] is a ſpace terminated on all parts by lines 
either ſtraight or crooked. | | | 
ReAilineal Ficure, is one, all whoſe extremities are right lines. 
Regular FicuRE, is one which is equilateral and equiangular. 
Irregular FiGuRs, is that which is not equilateral and equiangular. 
Ficure [in conics] is the rectangle made under the latus rectum 
and tranſverſum in the hyperbola. | | 
Fi un [of the diameter] the rectangle under any diameter and 
its proper perimeter, in the ellipſis or hyperbola. _ 0 
FicuxE [in architecture] ſculpture, repreſentation of things made 
on ſolid matter. 


Ficunk [in painting, drawing, &c.} the lines and colours Which 
form the repreſentation of a man. The principal fgures of a picture. 


Dryden. 
Pie uRE [in heraldry} a bearing in a ſhield repreſenting or reſem- 
bling a human face, as the ſun, an angel, &c. : 
Ficuks (in aſtrology] a deſcription or draught of the ſtate and diſ- 
poſition of the heavens, at a certain hour containing the — of the 
lanets and ſtars, marked down in a figure of 12 triangles. Figure- 
kin rs and ſtar-gazers. L'Eftrange. 


1GURE [in geomancy] is applied to the extreme points, lines or 


numbers thrown or caſt at random ; on the combinations or variations 
whereof the pretenders to this found their divinations. 


Ficun [in dancing] the ſeveral ſteps which the dancers make in 


order and cadence, which mark divers on the floor. | 
Ficure [in logic] is the due diſpoſing of the middle term in a ſyl- 
logiſm with the two extremes, arrangement, modification. 
1GURE [lin rhetoric] any mode of ſpeaking in which words are 
detorted from their literal and primitive ſignifieation; or figures are 
manners of expreſſion diſtinct from thoſe that are natural and common. 
In ſtrict acceptation, the change of a word is a trope, and any affec- 


tion of a ſentence” a figure, but they are generally confounded by the 


exacteſt writers. A ſtrange figure invented againſt the plain and natu- 
ral ſenſe of the words. Sre/ling 8 5a 8 
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_Freure, part. adj. [ figure, Fr. fguratus, Lat.] repreſented, hav- 
in figures or forms drawn upon it. : 
| To Frcurs, verb add. ¶ Agurer, Fr. figarare, It. figurar, Sp. of 
figuro, Lat,] 1. To repreſent by a corporeal reſemblance, as in pic- 
ture or ſtatuary. O'er figur'd worlds now travels with his eye. Pope. 
2. To form into any particular ſhape. Rough with figur'd go d. 
Dryden. 3. To cover or adorn with figures, to draw figures upon. 
My feur'd goblet. Shakeſpeare. 4. To diverſify or variegate with 
adventitious matter. The vaulty top of heav*n fgur'd quite o'er with 
burning meteors. Shakeſprare. 5. To repreſent typically. Holds a 
globe in his hand to Agure out the earth. Addiſon. 6. To image in 
the mind. Figure to himſelf thoſe imaginary charms in riches. Tem- 
ple. 7. To prefigure, to foreſhew. The heavens figure ſome event. 
Shakeſpeare. 8. To form figuratively, to uſe not in a literal ſenſe. 
Figured and metaphorical expreſſions. Locke. | | 

Fr'cuRE -FLINGER [of figure and fling] a pretender to aſtrology and 
fortune-telling. Collier uſes it. | 

Ficurt'TTo [fo called from the figures or flowers of it] a ſort of 
Rowered ſtuff, | 

Fi'cworT [of fig and wort] a plant of an anomalous flower. 

FiLa'ceovus [of lum, Lat. a thread, &c.] conſiſting of filaments, 
i. e. of ſmall threads or ſtrings about the roots of plants. 

Fi'Lacer [ filazarius, low Lat, of filum, Lat. a thread; in the 
court of common pleas] an officer, ſo called becauſe he files thoſe 
writs on which he makes proceſs: there are fourteen of them in their 


ſeveral diviſions and counties. 


Fila'crun, low Lat. a file, a thread or wire on which writs and 
other deeds are filed up in courts. 5 

FiLa'co [with botaniſts] a ſort of cud wort or cotton weed. 
 FrLamENT | flamenta, Lat.] a flender thread, any body long and 
ſlender like a thread, a fibre, &c. | 

FrLamenrs [with botaniſts) thoſe ſmall threads which compoſe 
the beards of roots. | | 

FiLameNnTs [with phyficians] little ſlender rays, like threads, that 
appear in urine. 


FilamenTs [with anatomiſts] are the ſmall fibres or threads which 


compole the texture of the muſcles. | 
FiLanDeRs [ filanares, Fr. filandre, It.] a kind of worms, ſmall as 


threads, which lie in the reins of a hawk. | 


FiLaztr ſof fl, Fr. of filum, Lat. a thread] an officer in the 
court of common pleas, who files the writs, whereon he makes out 


Proceſs. See FILACER. 


FiLBERDs [g. fill-beards. Junius and Skinner, It probably had 
its name, like many other fruits, from ſome one that intreduced or 
cultivated it, and is therefore corrupted from Filbert or Filibert, the 
name of him who firſt brought it hither] a ſort of fine haze] nut with 
a thin ſhell. : 85 

To Filcn, verb at. [prob. of filonter, Fr. or, according to Ca- 
ſaubon, of @1azw, or Siαν , Gr. A word of uncertain etymology; 
the Fr. word filer, from which ſome derive it, is of very late produc- 
tion, and therefore cannot be its origiral. Johnſon] to ſteal, to pil- 
fer, to rob. It is uſually ſpoken of petty thefts. Filch'd away his 
neighbour's goods. L'Eſftrange. | | 

FLER [un filou, Fr.] a petty thief or robber. 

Fi'LcxinG [of filouterze, Fr.] petty ſtealing. | 

FILE, Fr. [peol, Sax. vyle, Du. feile, Ger. fyl, Su.] 1. A tool of 
ſteel, to work or poliſh iron or other metal, with, and rub down the 


prominences. 2. A thread. The fe of my relation. Wotton. 


FILE [of filum, Lat. a thread] 1. A wire or thread on which looſe 
papers are filed up together. 2. A catalogue, a roll, a ſeries. Our 
preſent muſters grow upon the fie. Shakeſpeare. : 

Fit [in military diſcipline] is the ſtrait line or row made by ſol- 
diers, ſtanding one behind or below another; which is the depth of 
the battalion or ſquadron. : 1 8 | 

File [in fencing] a ſword without edges, with a button at the 

Oint. 
4 To Fur, verb act. [feolan, Sax. vylen, Du. keilen, Ger.] 1. To 
poliſh ſtecl, c. with a file, to cut with or file 2. [ Filum, Lat, a 
thread] to ſtring upon a thread or wire; whence, to fi/e a bill, is to 
offer it in its order to the notice of the the judge. 3. [From pilan, 
dax. ] to foul, to ſully; this ſenſe is retained in Scotland. All d and 
mangled. Chapman. 

io File, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to march in a file, not 


abreaſt, but one after another; as, | 


To File Of [military term} to fall off from marching in a large 
front, and to march in length by files, | 
FiLE {in heraldry] is repreſented in plate VII. fig. 7. tho' ſometimes 
of more, and ſomet:mes of fewer points. It is ſometimes borne as a 


charge in coat armour ; but it is uſually the mark of diſtinction which 


the elder brother bears in his coat during his father's life. 


Fr'Le-LEADERs the firſt men of every file, which compoſe the front 
of a battalion. | 


D-uble the Files [military phraſe] is to put two files into one. 


FiLEMOT, ſubſt. [corrupted from feuille norte, Fr. a withered _ 


leaf] a brown or yellow brown colour. Swift uſes it. 


Furs [of Ze] one who files, or uſes the files in cutting or poliſh- 
ing metals. ; 


Fruit [in anatomy] See FiLLET. 
Filer, or FILE IT [in architecture] a little ſquare member or or- 
- nament, uſed in divers places, and upon divers occaſions, but gene- 


rally as a ſort of corona over a large moulding. 


Filer [wich botaniſts] is uſed to ſignify thoſe threads t 
. uſually found in the middle of flowers, — the lilly, tulip, — a 
Fruevs Minions [in cookery] large ſlices of beef, veal, &c. ſpread 
. over with a rich farce, rolled up and covered with bards, or thin 
ſlices of bacon, then drefled in a ſtew-pan between two 0 and 
ſerved up with a cullis or ragoo. . | 
FiLIal, adi. [Fr. filiale, It. of filialis, flius, Lat. a ſon] 1. Of or 
pertaining to a ſon, beſceming a ſon. Filial piety. Sidney. 2. Bearing 
the relation or character of a ſon. The fi/ial godhead. Milton. 
Fil1a'LITY, adv. [of filial) in a manner Fike a ſon. | 
FillaLNEss [of filial] ſonſhip, relation of a ſon. 
Fil1a'T10N [ filius, Lat. a ſon] ſonſhip, the relation of a ſon to a fa- 


ther; correlative to paternity. Hale uſes it. We are all (as St. Paul 


ed. He wants majeſty toi them out. Dryaen. 7. To fil y 


FIL 
obſerves) bis offspring” the offspring of that common . 
cauſe and Father 57 the univerſe L of whom the au- er on ir 
heaven and earth is named.” But God has one Son, fo called b n 
of diſtinction and eminence, above all the reſt; „the Pro's; 
firſt-begotten] of every creature.” See CREATIox, and Figgy (or 
and Only-BEGOTTEN. ' | 20h 

Friincs, /ub/t. without a ſingular [from file] fragme | 
by the action of the file. e cones wbbed of 

Friivs Ante Patrem (with botaniſts] i. e. the ſon before th 
ther, a term applied to plants, whoſe flowers come out before os 
leaves. ; w 

FiLio'Lus, Lat. a little ſon. In our writers it is ſom 
for a grandſon, and ſometimes for a nephew. 

FiLiee'NDuLa. Lat. [with botaniſts] dropwort. 

Filix, Lat. [with botaniſts] fern. 

Fricatr, or Fi'cTais [prob. 9. Hell ale] a cuſtom of drinkin : 
the fields by bailiffs of hundreds, for which they gathered ww 0 
the inhabitants. & 

To FiLL, verb act. [pyllan, Sax. vullen, Du. fullen, G 
Dan. fylla, Su.] 1. To make full, to ſtore till no more ca 
mitted, Fill the water pots. St. John. 2. To ſtore 
Be fruitful and multiply and il the waters. Genes. z. 
to content. Adequality , and ſuperabundantly farisfy, the jngy; 
deſires of intelligent beings. Cheyne. 4. To ſatiate, to ſurfeſt 8 
glut. To ſee meat u knaves, Shakeſpeare. 5. Jo ffil out; 8 
out liquor for drink. 6. Jo fill out 3; to extend by ſomething contain. 


often uſed without much addition to the force of the verb] to wh 
full. It pours the bliſs that /i/'s up all the mind. Pope, 8. J fillug: 
to ſupply. Filling up the laborious part of life. Shatejpeare. g. 5 
fill up; to occupy by bulk. Hills would % up part of that ſpace 
upon the land. / oodabard. 10. To fill up; to engage, to em. 


ploy. 


etimes uled 


. elde, ö 
n be ad. 
Plentifully, 
To latisfy, 


As will l up the tine 
"I 'wixt this and ſupper. Shakeſpeare, 

To Fil, verb neut. 1. To give to drink. Fill to her double. 
Revelations, 2. To grow full, 3. Jo glut, to ſitiate. Things that 
are ſweet and fat are more Alling. Bacon. 4. To fill up; to grow 
full. Neither the Euxine, nor any other ſeas, f// up or by degrees 
grow ſhallower. Woodward, _ 

Fill, ſubſe. as, io have his FILI. 1. To have as much as give; 
entire ſatisfaction. Waters flowed out to your fill. 2 Eſcras. 2. 
more properly Shi the place between the ſhafts of a carriage, The 
All of a cart. Mortimer, | 

Fi'lLLEMoT [ fenille morte, Fr. i. e. dead leaf] a colour like that of 
a faded leaf, See FiLEMorT. 175 $$ 

FILLER [of 1. Any thing that fills up room without uſe, 4 
mere filler to ſtop a vacancy in the hexameter. Dryden. 2. One whoſe 


| buſineſs is to fill veſſels of carriage. Five or fix diggers to four file, 


Mortimer. 5 
FiLIET [of filum, Lat. fillett, Fr. falite, Sp.) 1. An hair. lace of 
ribbon to tie up womens hair, a band tied round any part. 2. The 
fleſhy part of the leg adjoining to the loin ; applied commonly to veal, 
Legs and fillets for the feaſt. Dryden. 3. Meat rolled together and 


tied round. In F//ers roll'd or cut in pieces. Swift, 4 {In arch 


tecture] a little member which appears in the ornaments and mould- 
ings, and is otherwiſe called /efte/l. Harris. | 7: 

FiLLET ſin anatomy] the extremity of the membraneous ligament 
under the tougue, more commonly called the frœnum or bridle. 

To FTLLET, verb a. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To bind with a fillet 
or bandage. 2. To adorn with an aſtragal. Overlaid the chapiters 
and filleted them. Exodus. . | 

FrLLETsS [in heraldry] a kind of orle or bordure, containing only 
a third or fourth part of the breadth of the common bordure. 

i 3 Jof a horſe} are the fore- parts of the ſhoulder next the 
reaſt. 

FilLETs [with painters] a little rule or riglet of leaf gold, draun 
over certain mouldings, or on the edge of frames, pannels, S. 

FYLLETED, part. adj. [of filet, Fr. of filum, Lat. a thread] having 
a fillet or fillets. TS: | 

Fr'LLIGRANE, FILLIGRAM, or, FILLEGREEN [of filum and gra- 
num, Lat.] a kind of enrichment on gold and ſilver, delicately wrought 
in manner of little threads or grains, or both intermixed. 

To F'iLLie [probably g. 70 fly up; a word, ſays Skinner, formed 
from the ſound. This ao: I am not able to diſcover, an 
therefore am inclined to imagine it corrupted from i up, by fone 
combination of ideas which cannot be recovered. Joh 1+ To throw 
up a piece of 3 one's finger and nail. 2. 10 hit with the 
ſame method, by a ſudden ſpring or motion. If you ip a luteſtring, 
it ſheweth double or treble. Bacon. 

: FilLie, ſuf. [from the verb] a jerk of the finger let go from the | 
thumb. 

FI“LL v, ſub}. [ filoy, Wel. fille, Fr.] a young horſe or mare. An 
unback'd filly. Suckling. | 

Filly Foal [of fille, Fr. filia, Lat. a daughter, and foa!] 2 
mare; as oppoſed to a colt or young horſe. Neighing in likenels ; 
a filly foal, Shakeſpeare. 2. In contempt, applied to a e 
am join'd in wedlock, for my fins, to one of thoſe fillies who are 
cribed in the old poet. Addiſon. NE licle 

Film [pilm, pilmepa, Sax. velamen, Lat.] a thin {kin or Pe _ 
To remove the f/m of the cataract. Bacon. hs 

Filu [with botaniſts] that thin, woody ſkin, that ſeparates 
ſced in the pods. | X - bin kt. 

To Fiu, verb af. [from the noun] to cover with a thin 
It will but ſkin and f/m the ulcerous place. Shakeſpeare: 1 

FiLminess [of filmy] filmy quality, or ſtate of abound 
films or thick ſkins, _ | ; being fil 

Fiiuuy [pilmic, Sax. ow, of velamen, Lat.] having or being 
of film. Flap filmy pinions oft. Philips. W 

FILTER 75 Fr. of filtrum, Lal 1. A twiſt of 128 
which one end is dipped in the liquor to be defecated, and f 3 1 
hangs below the bottom of the veſſel, ſo that the liquor drips , 

3: A charm, an allurement, a love-potion. 3. A ſtrainer, 4 
The ſaline particles will paſs through a tenfold jiter. Ach. To 
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Th 's, b af. ; lrer, Fr. of filtrum, Lat. a ſtrainer] {to 
To we cage, ent Wa Filter it chrough a paper. Grew. 2. 
A by drawing off liquor with depending threads. | 

Fi, TH ſpileh, Sax.] 1. Dirt, ſoil, naſtineſs, any thing that fouls. 


Corruption, pollution, groſſneſs, The droſs and tb of ſenſual | 
, - 


We Hotſon. 
tights, adv. [of filthy] after a filthy manner. ; 
55 TnixkSss [pilchmeppe, Sax.] 1. Dirtineſs, impurity, naſti- 
. 670 Men of virtue ſuppreſſed it, leſt their ſhining ſhould diſ- 
— the others filthin;/s. Sidney. 2. Corruption, pollution. All 
the fbi and licentiouſneſs of life. South. 
ons [pilrhic, Sax.] 1. Dirty, impure, naſty. The fog and 
filthy air. 3 2. Groſs, polluted. Nothing of immoral, 
ann verb af. [of filter] to ſtrain, to filter. Aſhes 
boiled in water and filtrated. Arbuthnot. | 
Fir Ta riox [in pharmacy] a ſtraining of liquor through paper, 
hich, by reaſon of the ſmallneſs of the pores, admits only the finer 
W ts through, and keeps the reſt behind. 2 
FruTRUM, or FE'LTRUM, Lat. a ſtrainer, through which liquors 
are paſſed to clarify them. _ | | Wm 
FiLTRUM, Or FELTRUM = old records] a covering for the head, 
made of coarſe wool cottone together; a felt hat. | 
Frum 4que, Lat. [in ancient deeds] a ſtream or courſe of 
hs [with hunters] the dunging of ſeveral kinds of wild 


„ Jubſ. The light ſummer hemp that bears no ſced, 
is called fmblebemp. Mortimer. . 
Fi/MBR14, Lat. a ſkirt or edge of any thing. | | 
Fr/MBRIATED [ fimbriatus, Lat] bordered, edged round, laced, 
fringed on the edges. ; | | | 1 | 
FivuBRIAaTED [with botaniſts] the leaves of plants are ſaid to be 
ſo, when they are jagged, and have a kind of a fringe about them. 
FivBRIATED [in heraldry] fignifies that an ordinary is edged 
round with another of a different colour ; he beareth or, acroſs, patee- 
es, fimbriated ſable. | | 
FIMBRI [with anatomiſts] the extremities or borders of the tubæ 
fallopianz, formerly ſo termed, becauſe they reſemble a fringe or 
er. 5 | | 
7 (pin, or inne. Sax. pinna, Lat. vin, Du.] 1. The limb or 
fn of a fiſh, by which he moves in the water. 2. A quill or 


wing. ED 

10 Fix a Chevin [in carving] is to carve or cut up a chub-fiſh or 
chevin. | | | | 
Fm, or FIX ALF, Fr. and It. ſin muſic books] the end or laſt 
note of a piece of muſic. | EY 

FI/NEABLE, adj. [of fie] liable to be fined, that admits a fine. 

FNEABLENESS [of fineable] liableneſs to be fined, or to pay a fine 
or amercement. 8 . 

Fi'xaL, adj. Fr. and Sp. [ finale, It. of finalis, Lat.] 1. Laſt, ul- 
timate, Their chief good and final hope. Milton. 2. Concluſive, 
deciſwe. Sea fights have been final to the war. Bacon. 3. Mortal, 
22 To work by final ſmart. Spenſer. 4. Reſpecting the mo- 
tive or end. | 

Final Cauſe, is the end for which any thing is done; or that cauſe 
for which a thing is what it is. | | 

Fixal Cauſes [in theology] are thoſe great, wiſe, and good ends, 
which Almighty God, the author of nature, had in creating and 
proportioning, in fitting and diſpofing, in continuing and ar pins all 
the ſeveral parts of the univerſe. Our reaſoning from final cauſes, in 
proof of a defigning all wiſely creating and diſpoſing mind, is very 
concluſive, Who, for inftance, that compares the »/e or fina/ caule 
of an EYE or Ear with the ſtructure of thoſe organs, and with the 
properties belonging to /ight and ſound, but muſt of neceſſity infer 
DESIGN, and from deſign, INTELLIGENCE? *© He that formed the 
2 tall He not ſee? He that faſhioned the ear, ſhall He not 


Fial Letters [in the Hebrew tongue] TD 1D fp, caph, mem, 
nun, 5h, trade, which every where, but at the ends of words, are 
Witten 20 J Dx. | | | | | 
Final [with carvers] an emblem of the end of life, being an in- 
richment placed on monuments, wiz. a boy without wings, holding 
n his hand an extinguiſhed torch, with the flame end fixed on a death's 
head at the boy's feet. | | 

Fina't [in geography] a port town of Italy, ſituated on the Me- 
Citerranean ſea, about 37 miles ſouth-weſt of Genoa, to which it is 


ubjec, 

| KTM adv, | final, En. finalement, Fr.  fnaliter, Lat.] 1. In 
the laſt place, in the end. 2. Completely, without recovery. Fi- 
nally rooted out by the hand of juſtice. Davies. 
FA Re, fubft. Fr. revenue, profit. It is ſeldom uſed in the fin- 
gular, Ordinary finances lie caſual. Bacon. 

Fina'xces, Fr. [ fnanze, It.] a fine, a certain ſum of money paid 
to the French _ or the enjoyment of ſome privilege or other. 

Finances [in mace the treaſures or revenues of a king. | 

NA NCER, Fr. an officer belonging to the finances, one who col- 
$ Or farms the public revenue. 


FI NARY, or FiNERY, /ub/t. [from to ; In the iron works] the 
cond forge at the iron MF 1 * | 4 


, INCH [pinc, Sax. finck Ger.] a bird of ſeveral ſorts; as, bulfinch, 
e gb, goldfinch. | 
0 FIND, ir. verb act. found, pret. and part. p. [xund, Sax. vond, 
ks fand or kund, H. Ger. punden, Sax. ˖— 4 Do. gekunden, 
5 Findan, Sax. kunde, Dan, finng, Su. vinden, Du. finden, Ger.) 
Nat in by ſeeking or ſearching. Seek and ye ſhall fnd. Sf. 
1. To 2, To recover a ng 96 He hath found his ſheep. 
fag cover ſomething which before lay hid. A curſe on him who 
ne gar. Conpley, 4. To know experimentally. 

His fortunes find to be 
1 So airy and fo vain. Cooley. 
Wh. with, to fall upon. In woods and foreſts thou art ft und. 

* 6. To diſcover by ſtudy. With ſharpen'd fight ſome re- 


— 


FIN 
medies may fd. Dryden. 7. To hit on by chance, to perceive a6: 
enen we? 
They build on ſands, which if unmov'd they find, 
*Tis but becauſe there was no wind. Coley. 
8. To gain by any mental effort in general. 
ach finding like a friend, 3 i 
Something to blame and ſomething to commend. P 
; To remark, to obſerve. Beauty or wit in all In. Cowley, 10; 


o detect, to catch, to deprehend. When found in a lie; Locke, 11. 


To reach, to retain. Glad when they can find the grave. Job. 12. 
Jo meet. In ills their bus'neſs and their glory find. Cowley, 13. 
To ſettle any thing in one's opinion. 

Some men . | | 

The marks of old and catholic would Find. Cowley. 


14. To determine by judicial verdict. Found him guilty of high tre- 


ſon. Shakeſpeare. 15. To provide, to allow, to furniſh, to ſupply; 
as, my father fnds me in money. 16. [In law] to approve; as, the 


grand jury nd a bill. 17. To find himſelf; to be, to fare with regard 


to health or ſickneſs, pain or eaſe. 18. To find out; to folve, to 
unriddle. The finding out of parables. Eccleſiaſticus. 19. To find out; 
to diſcover ſomething hidden. Canſt thou by ſearching nd out God? 
Job. 20. To findout; to obtain the knowledge of. To find out and 
thoroughly to underſtand what nature has made moſt beautiful. Dry- 
den. 21. To find ont; to invent, to excogitate, Skilful to work in 
gold, and to find out every device. 2 Chron. 22. The particle out is 
added often, without any other uſe than that it adds ſome emphaſis 
and force to the verb. . 5 

To Find. the Ship's Trim [ſea phraſe] is to find out how ſhe will 
ſail beſt. | 


Frnper [of Ard 1. One that meets or falls upon any thing, 


| Crown thee for a finder of madmen. Shakeſpeare, 2. One that picks 


up any thing loſt. | | | 
FiNnpgRs [in old ſtatutes] the ſame officers as thoſe now called 
ſearchers, employed about diſcovering uncuſtomed or prohibited 
$ 


FinD-FAULT [of fd and fault] one that cenſures or cavils. 


Shakeſpeare uſes it. 


3 adj. [ fndibilis, of findo, Lat. to cleave} that mey be 
cleft. . 


FINAL ENESSs [of fndable] capableneſs of being cleft. 


proverb, 
A cold May and a windy, 
| Makes the barn fat and findy, i a 
means, that it ſtores the barn with plumb and firm corn. Junius. 
Fixx, adj. [ fin, Fr. ken, Du. Erſe, and L. Ger. fein, H. Ger: 


perhaps from funeus, Lat. compleated. Fohn/or] 1. Spruce, gay, 


ſhowy, ſplendid. A fine faſhion. Pope. 2. Pure, without mixture; 
refined. Fine copper. Ezra. 3. Clear, tranſparent; as, the beer or 
wine is fine. 4. Not coarſe. Purple and fize linen. St. Luke. 8. 
Subtile, thin; as, the fine ſpirits evaporate. 6. Refined, ſubtilely 
invented or excogitated. 'Thoſe things were too fine to be fortunate 
and ſucceed in all parts. Bacon. 7. Keen, thin, ſmoothly ſharp. 
The finer edges or points of wit. Bacon, 8. Nice, exquiſite, deli- 


_ cate. The irons of planes are ſet fine or rank. Moxon. g. Artful, 


dexterous. Fine deliveries and ſhifting of dangers. Bacon. 10. Frau- 
dulent, knaviſhly ſubtle. His ine handling and his cleanly play. 
Spenſer. 11. Elegant, with dignity and elevation; To call the trum- 


pet by the name of the metal was fine. Dryden. 12. Applied to per- 
ſons it means beautiful, with dignity, genteel, neat, handſome. 13. 


Accompliſhed, elegant of manners, polite. The fre gentleman of 
his time. Felton. 14. [In irony] ſomething that will ſerve the turn, 


ſomething worth contemptuous notice. The ue mad devil of jea- 


louſy. Shakeſpeare. 
Fine feathers make Fine birds. 


That is, fine apparel and ornaments will ſet off perſons, and ſome- 
times make a homely one appear handſome, at leaſt tolerable. De- 


cency, according to a man's rank and circumſtances, is, to be ſure, 
as commendable as extravagance and foppery is diſpicable. The Lat. 
ſay ; Veſtis virum facit (clothes make the man.) _ 

Fine [Va, Cimb. of „inis, Lat. an end, 9. a final concluſion] 1. 

Your breathing ſhall expire, CEN. 

Paying the fine of rated treachery. Shakeſpeare. | 
2. A pecuniary puniſhment, a mulct or amends made in money for 
an offence againſt the king and his laws, or againſt a lord of a manor: 
Davies uſes it. 3. Forfeit, money paid for any exemption or liberty. 
Fines ſet upon plays. Addiſon. 4. [From fin, enfin, Fr. finis, Lat.] 
the end, the concluſion ; as, in fire. , | 

Fins [in law] a covenant made before juſtices, and entered of re- 
cord, for conveyance of lands, tenements, or any thing inheritable z 
being in e tempore finii, to cut off all controverſies, to cut off entails, 
Sc. alſo a ſum of money paid for entrance upon lands or tenements 
let by leaſe. : 

Fixes for Alienation [law term] were certain fines paid to the king 
by his tenants in chief, for licenſe to alien or make over their lands to 
others. 4 | | 

Fine Force [in law] ſignifies an abſolute, unavoidable neceſſity or 
conſtraint; as, when a man is forced to do what he can no way avoid, 
he is ſaid to do it, de fine force, i. e. upon pure force. 

Fix Annullando, c. Lat. a writ to the juſtice, for the diſannul- 
ling or making void a fine levied on lands holden in ancient demeſn, 
to the prejudice of the lord. | | | 

Fine Lewando, Cc. Lat. a writ directed to the juſtices of the Com- 
mon Pleas, and empowering them to admit of a fine for ſale of lands 
holden in capite. ee 

Fink non Capiendo fro Terris, &c. Lat. a writ which lies for one, 
who, upon conviction by a jury, having his lands and goods ſeized 
for the king's uſe, and his body impriſoned, obtains favour for a ſum 
of money, c. to be ſet at liberty, and recover his eſtate. 


Fine pro Diſſtiſina, &c. Lat, a writ lying for the releaſe of one 


id in priſon, rediſſeiſin, upon a reaſonable tine. 
laid in priſon, for a upon a r Thoſe 


_ 


Fi'noy, adj. LFyndiq, Sax.] plump, weighty, firm, Thus the 
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FIN 


Thoſe with the fnene/s of their ſouls, bo 
By reaſon guide his execution. Shakeſpeare. 4. Thinneſs and 
ſmallneſs of threads in cloth, Qc. ; 3 | 
Fix E non Capiendo pro Pulchre, &c. Lat. a writ forbidding officers 

of court to take fines for fair pleading. . : , 
Fine Drawing, a rentering, a fine and imperceptible ſewing up the 


* 


parts of a cloth, c. torn or rent in the dreſſing, wearing, &c. 

A Fins Executed [in law] is ſuch, which of its own force gives a 
preſent poſſeſſion (at leaſt in law) to a cognizee, ſo that he needs no 
writ of habere facias ſeiſinam, for execution of the ſame ; but may en- 


A Fins Executory [in law] is ſuch as of its own force does execute 
the poſſeſſion in the cognizee. | 

A Single Fi [in law] one by which nothing is granted or ren- 
dered back again by the cognizees to the cognizors or any of them. 

A Dauble Fins, contains a grant and renderback either of ſome rent, 
common, or other thing out of the land, &c. to all or ſome of the 
cognizors for ſome eſtate, limiting thereby remainders to ſtrangers, not 
named in the writ of covenant. 

To Fine, verb act. 1. To purge and clear from dregs, to make 
tranſparent. The fning of wine. Mortimer. 2. To refine, to purify 
from droſs. The fning pot is for filver. Proverbs. 3. To embelliſh, 


to ſet off. Now obſolete. T'o fre his title with ſome ſhews of truth. 
Shakeſpeare. 4. To make leſs coarſe. It fines the graſs. Mortimer. 
5. [from the ſubſt.] to ſet a fine upon, to puniſh with pecuniary 


mulct. To fine men one third of their fortune. 

To Fine, verb neut. to pay a fine. What poet ever fn'd for ſheriff? 
Oldham. © | | 

To Fi'ntDRaw, werb af. [of fine and draw] to ſow up a rent with 
ſo much nicety that it is hardly perceivable. 

FiNEDRAWER [of firedraw] one whoſe trade is to ſow up rents 
nicely. 

FPnrerinctreD, a, [of fine and finger] nice, exquiſite, artful. 
The moſt fnefinger'd workman. Spenſer. | 

Fi'NELY, adv. [of fre] 1. Sprucely, gayly as to appearance, not 
coarſely not meanly. Finely attired in white. Pavan, 2. Elegantly, beau- 


tifully, more than juſtly. Plutarch ſays very finely. Aaddiſon. 3. Keenly, 


ſharply, with a thin edge or point. Black lead ſharpen'd fre/y. 
Peacham. 4. In ſmall parts, not groſsly. Fizely powdered. Boyle. 


5. (By way of irony) wretchedly, in ſuch a manner as to deſerve con- 


temptuous notice. 
ſhort time. South. | 
Fi'neness [of fine, En. finefe, Lat.] 


You will find that kingdom finely govern'd in a 


1. Spruceneſs, gayneſs in 


cloaths, ſhew. The jnene/s of cloaths. Decay of Piety. 2. Elegance, 


beauty, delicacy. The finene/s of her genius. Prior. 3. Subtilty, 
artfulneſs, ingenuity. | | : 

Fr'nerY, /ub/t. [of fine] gaiety in attire, ſhow. Cultivating clean- 
lineſs and fnery together. Swift, DR 

Fi'NeR [of 2 one who purifies or refines metals. 

FiIxE“ss E, ſubſt. Fr. artifice, ſtratagem. An unneceſſary word 
which is —_— into the language. | 

Fix E“ w, mouldineſs or hoarinefs, dirtineſs or naſtineſs, 

Frncer [ pingen, from panzen, Sax. to hold, finger, Dan. Du. 
and Ger. Sv. finger, Teu. fick, Goth.] 1. A part of the hand, that 
flexible member of the hand by which we catch and hold. The /- 
gers and thumb in each hand conſiſt of fiſteen bones, there being 
three to each finger. They are a little convex and round towards the 


back of the hand, but hollow and plain towards the palm, except the 


laſt where the nails are. The order of their diſpofitions is called firſt, 
ſecond and third phalanx. Beſides theſe there are ſome ſmall bones 
called oſſa ſeſamoida, becauſe they reſemble ſeſamum grains. They 
are reckoned about twelve in each hand, and are placed at the joint 
of the fingers under the tendons of the flexors, to which they ſerve as 
pullies. Quincy. 2. A ſmall meaſure of extenſion. Remov'd four 
- fingers from approaching death. Dryden. 3. The hand, the inſtru- 
ment of work, manufacture, art. | | 
Her ſtubborn look 5 
This ſoftneſs from thy finger took. Waller. 
To have a thing at one's FiNGER's ends. | 
Lat. Scire tanquam ungues digitoſgue. To be very apt at a thing, to 
know it perfectly well. 1 2 
To haue a FYNGER in the Pye; that is, to be concern'd in, or to 
have to do with a buſineſs. A cant phraſe. 
his FIN ERS ate lime⸗twigs. 
That is, will ſtick to every thing, or he is given to pilfering. The 
Fr. ſay; II a les doits crochus. (He has crooked fingers.) 75 
To Fix ER, verb af. [of pengan, Sax. fingeren or fingeren. Du. 
ſingeren, Ger.] 1. To touch lightly, to toy with. The mere fight 
and fingering of money. Grew. 2. To touch thieviſhly or unſeaſona- 
bly. Fingering the ſceptre, and hoiſting himſelf into his father's 
throne. South. 3. To touch any inftrument of muſic. Bow'd her 
hand to teach her fingering. Shakeſpeare. 4. To perform any work 
exquiſitely with the fingers. Skill'd in loops of fingering fine. Spenſer. 
FinceR-PFern, a plant. | 
Fixx Breedth, a meaſure of two barley-torns in length, or four 
laid fide by. fide. : 
Fr'NGLE-FANGLE [a Corrupt repetition of fang/e] a trifle. A bur- 
leſque word. ; XN, 
We agree in nothing but to wrangle 
: About the ſlighteſt fing/e-fangle.  Hudibras. | 
Fri'nicaL, adj. [of fine} ſpruce, affected, conceited, nice, foppiſh, 
pretending to ſuperituous elegance. A fnical fop. L'Eftrange. | 
F I'NICALLY, adv. [of finical) ſprucely, conceitedly, foppiſhly. 
FiNItCaLNEss [of fnical] affettedneſs in dreſs, foppery, ſuper- 
fluous nicety. i 
FIxI'xE [in old records] to fine, or to pay a fine upon compoſition. 
Fi'x1s, Lat. (in muſic books] the dame, 1 fin or Aale, eau: 
- 3 - end yu 3 1 
ius Cajus Gratia, Lat. [with logicians] is that we pretend to 
or obtain, 'Thus health is the end of ks Beten — th 
procure it. 
Fix is Cuz [with logicians] is the perſon for whom work is done ; 
ſo is man of phyſic, becauſe it is deſigned to cure him. 
To Fi'xt5n [ firir, Fr, and Port, finalizar, Sp. finire, It. and Lat.] 


1. To end, to put an end to. 2. Jo bring to the end purpoſed, to 


fered damage by a great fire. Arbuthnot. 


FIR 


complete. Epiſodes taken ſeparately ,finiÞ nothing. B- , 
perfect, to poliſh to the excellency intended. 9 3. T4 
yer ought to be. Pope. / | my la 
_ \Frntsner [of nh; celui gui finit, Fr. finitor, Lat. 
finiſhes, . dt or 12 Tic auen and . T 
faith. Hebrews, 2. A performer, an accompliſher. * 
He that of greateſt works 1s Sni/ber, 
Oft does them by the weakeſt miniſter. SHalgſpeare. 
3- One that puts an end, an ender. No friend but God and d 
the one a defender of his innocency, the other a fnifber of all bs 
bles. Hooker, X 
Fi'n1sninG [with architects] is frequently applied to a cou 


Who 
of our 


eath, 
troy. 


_ eyoter, &c. raiſed over a piece of building to terminate, Compleat or 


finiſh it. 

Finite [ fnito, It. fnitus, Lat.] that which has terms of bou q 
to its eſſence, ſomething bounded or limited, in oppoſition to inf Mas 
having fixed and determinate bounds ſet to its power, extent 144 55 
ration. N. B. That may be infinite in ene ſenſe, which is flit 1 
another. Thus, an infinite /ine is infinitely leſs than an infinite pl N 
and an infinite plane is infinitely lels than an infinite ed. But th 
and that only, is a//3/ately infinite, which is infinite in at; reſpo 
See Co-IMMuENSsE, Co-ETERNAL, and FigsT CAUsE, compar'd ; 

FrNITELEsS, adj. [of finite] being without bounds, unlimited 
Brown uſes it. | n | EXE 

FUNITELY, adv. [of finite] within certain limits, to a certain de. 
gree. | 
Fi'niTENEss [of rite] boundedneſs, limitation. Norris uſes i. 
Fi'niTEUR [in Italian riding academies] a term uſcd imponiy Fu 
end of a career or courſe, | | i 

FrnrTIVE, adj. ¶Auitivus, Lat.] defining, bounding, 

Fix1'Tor, Lat. the ſame as horizen. | 

FrxLawp, a province of Sweden, lying on the north fide of ths 
gulph of Finland, and on the eaſt fide of the Bothnic gulph, 5 

Fi'nitTups [of finite] confinement within certain boundates 
Cheyne uſes it. | | . 

Fix LESS, adj. [of fin] being without fins. A Huleſi fiſh, Shuk. 
/peare. | 
f F1'NLIKE, adj. [of fin and /ike] formed in imitation of fins, Pj. 
like oars. Dryden. 

Fr'xNED, adj. {of fin] having broad edges like fins fpread out on 
either fide. A broad fnned plough. Mortimer. | 

Fryny, adj. [of fn} furniſhed with fins, formed for the element af 
water. Finny filh. Dryden. 

Fi'nors, or FiNERS [ affneurs, Fr. affinatori, It.] of metal, ſuck 
as purify gold, ſilver, &c. from droſs. See PIX ER. 

Fance e. Jubſt. a ſpecies of fennel. 

 Fr'NToeD, adj. [of fir and toe] palmipedous, having a membrarg 
between the toes. Ray uſes it. | 
FILE, ſalſi. | fibula, Lat.] a ftopper. The fipple that Rraiteneth 
the air. Bacon. | 

Firs [Her, Wel. fyr, fir, Dan. vueren, Du. küren, Ger. purh- 
pudu, Sax. ] the fir-wood or tree of which deal boards are made. It i 
ever green. See Pix E- TR EE, and Figs. | 

Fixpera'RE [ind pane, Sax.) the act of going into the army, ot 
taking arms. | 78 | 
FrRDWRITAH [pinv-ppreh, Sax.] men worthy to bear arms. 

FixE [pype, Sax. feu, Fr. fucco, It. fuego, Sp. fego, Port. avg, Gr, 
fyer, Du. kuer, L. Ger. feuer, H. Ger. fuir, Celt. fon, Goth.] 1. One 
of the four elements, the igneous element. 2. Any thing burning, A 
little fre. Shakeſpeare. 3. A conflagration of towns or countries. Sut- 
4. Flame, light, luſtre, 
Stars hide your fires. Shakeſpeare. 5. Fortune by burning. Rejoice 
in fre. Prior. 6. The puniſhment of the damned. /aiah. 7. Any 
thing provoking, any ng that inflames paſſion, What fre is in my 
ears. Shakeſpeare. 8. Ardour of temper, vehemence of paſſion. He 
had fire in his temper. Atterbury. . Livelineſs of imagination, force 
of expreſſion, and ſpirit of ſentiment. Life and fire in fancy and 
words. Felton. 10. The paſſion of love. The fre of love in youth- 
ful blood. Shadwell. 11. Eruptions or impoſthumations ; as, St. Au. 
thony's fire. 12. To ſet fire on, or ſet on fre; to kindle, to inflame, 
He that /e a fire on a plane-tree, Taylor. 

Firs [with naturaliſts) is by ſome defined to be a collection of par- 
ticles of the third element, moved with the moſt rapid motion unagi- 


nable; or a lucid and fluid body, conſiſting of earthy particles, moſt 


ſwiftly moved by the matter of the firſt element, upon which they ſuim 
as it were. | 


Fire is propagated ſeveral ways, where there is none. | 


1. By collecting the ſun's rays in a convex glaſs, which will ſet firs 
to that point, on which the rays fall, provided it be a combuſtible 
matter, 1. e. ſuch as will burn. 2. By ſtriking flints one againſt the 
other or againſt ſteel. 3. By rubbing wood or iron, or any other 10- 
lid body, a great while together and very hard, at laſt it will take fre; 
alſo by winding cords about a ſtick and ſwiftly twitching them, this 
way and that way, will ſet them on fire. Some hard canes ſtruck 
with a tobacco-pipe, will force out fire. ; 

FIRE of London, a dreadful conflagration in the year 1666, which 
began the ſecond of e mer., in Pudding-Lane, and in three (aj 
ſpace conſumed 78 pariſh-churches, 5 chapels, and beſides halls and the 
exchange, 13200 houſes ; the whole loſs valued at 9, 900000 po 
ſterling. 3 

Fikk, as, to give the fire to a horſe, is to apply the firing hon 
hot to ſome preternatural ſwelling, in order to diſcuſs it. 

FikE and water are g6od ſervants but ban maſters. 1 

They are ſo good ſervants that there is no poſſibility of living wit ; 
out them, eſpecially the latter. On the other hand, it is hard do e 
termine which is the worſt maſter. 

he who will enjoy the ria muſt bear with the ſmoalt. 2 

The Lat. ſay ; Commoditas quewis ſua fert incommoda ſecun. 12 . 
conveniency carries its inconveniency along with it.) And 2 5 Þ 
very hard to find any of the conveniencies of life, entirely free - 
all the inconveniencies, which generally, and even naturally a 
them. All chat a wiſe min can do is to be prudent in the choice, 
eaſy and reſigned in the enjoyment of the comforts of this lite. 

There's no rixE without ſome (moak. 


Fr. Nul feu ſans fumie. See FUME. Fin. 


FIR 


* mour] may ſignify perſons, who being ambitious 
Finn RD _o_ brave Actions with an ardent dame and 
of honours hts ring as the fire N aſcend upwards; tho' 
their 14 few coats in England that bear fire; yet there are many 
there a and Germany that do. * | 
in Fra Frag, werb ad?. [of FyNe or fyran, Sax.] 1. To ſet on fire, to 
Ro: "Fired the houſes. Hayward. 2. To animate, to inflame the 
kindle. Fire your mind. Dryden. 3. To drive by fre. 
fon chat parts us ſhall bring a brand from heav'n, 
And fire us hence. Shakeſpeare. : 
Fins, werb neat. 1. To diſcharge fire arms. 2. To be inflamed 
m pan to grow hot and fiery. 3. To take fire, to be kin- 
Wl x 


FirE-Boor [of pyne- beanan, Sax. ] a ſort of bea- 

d En Os higheſt bn in every hundred, throughout the 
co | 

, land. 

kingdom 0 or Fla. vor [pyne- bade, Sax. ] fuel for neceſſary 

oy an allowance of —— | to maintain competent firing for the 

dolce tenant, and which he may take out of the lands granted 


to him. ; - 

/ of Fre and brand] 1. A piece of wood kindled. 2. 
1 e . l cauſes miſchief. Took 
alive John Chamber their firebrand. Bacon. 

Circulary Fix E, or Rewerberatory FIRE [with chemiſts] a furnace, 
te heat of which goes not out by a direct funnel; but is returned 
apon the veſſel or matter to be managed by it. ; 3 

Elementary FIRE, or Pure F IRE, 15 ſuch as it exiſts in itſelf, and 
which we properly call fire, of itſelf it is imperceptible, and only diſ- 
covers itſelf by certain effects which it produces in bodies. ; 

" Common FIRE, or Culinary FIRE, is that which exiſts in ignited bo- 
dies, or excited by the former in combuſtible matter. | 

Potential Fire is that contained in cauſtic medicines. | 

Pigk-cRoOss, two firebrands faſtened croſs-ways on the top of a 
ſpear, and beſmeared with blood, anciently uſed as a ſignal in Scot- 
land, to give notice of a ſudden invaſion, and in order to a ſudden 
ning of the inhabitants. They fly with it from one village to another 
with the utmoſt ſpeed ; and whoever refuſes to take the croſs and con- 


laſt carried it. Zayevard. | * . 
Freepraxs [in meterology] a fiery meteor, ſometimes flying in 
the night, bearing ſome reſemblance to a dragon; alſo a kind of ar- 
tificial firework. ; | 
FEEL OCE [of fire and loch] a ſoldier's gun, a muſket. = 
Fireman [of fire and man] 1. One employed to extinguiſh houſes 
on fire. 2. A man of violent paſſions. 'The fate to drink a bottle 
with two of theſe firemen. Tatler. Bb | 
FieePan [of fre and par] t. A pan for holding fire. 2. (In a 
gun) the receptacle for the priming powder. 


thrown up in kitchens. FE = 

Frgewood [of fire and 20d] fuel, wood for burning. 

Fixe-Workers, labourers or under- officers to the fire-mafers. 

Frarrors [with engineers] are ſmall earthen pots, into which is 
put a granade filled with powder, and covered with a piece of parch- 
ment and two matches laid a-croſs lighted, which 1s to be thrown by 
a handle of match, to burn what they deſign to ſet fire to. ; 

Fixk-Shigs, are ſhips charged with artificial fire-works, who having 
the wind of an enemy's ſhip, grapple her, and ſet her on fire. 

A Running FIx E [in military art] a term uſed when ſoldiers, being 
drawn up for that purpoſe, fire one after another, ſo that it runs the 
whole length of the line, or round a town, tower, &c. | 


preſented by a youth with a rocket in one hand, and Jupiter's thun- 


lp a fire, and on the other ſide all forts of fire-works prepar'd. 

Wheel FIR E [wich chemiſts] one that is lighted all round a cruci- 
le or other veſlel to heat it all alike. | 
_ Olmpic Fix x, is that of the ſun, collected in the focus of a burn- 
Ing mirrour, | 

Adual Figs [with ſurgeons] is a hot iron. 8 
Fig Maier ſin our train of artillery] an officer who gives direc- 
tons, and the proportions of the ingredients for all the compoſitions 
of fire-works, | 

FIRESToN E (of fre and fone] The fire-ſtone or pyrites is a com- 
pound metallic foſſil. compoſed of vitriol, ſulphur, and an unmetallic 
earth, but in very different proportions in the ſeveral maſſes, The 
moſt common fort, which is uſed in medicine, is a greeniſh ſhapeleſs 
nd found in our clay-pits, out of which the green vitriol or cop- 
peras is procured. It has its name of py rites or fire-ſtone from its giv- 


ns fre on being ſtruck againſt a ſteel, much more freely than a Hint 


vill do. Ei. 
Fix- Sone, a ſtone uſed about chimneys or fire hearths, which re- 
ae, retains, and a ſo emits heat. | 
ak- Eater, a ſort of charletan, or one who pretends to eat fire 
efore ſpectators at ſhews. | 
'RE-BRASS [ fer d bras, Fr.] a bully or hector. 
RE-Works, are preparations made of gun- powder, ſulphur, and 
0 Tinflammable ingredients, on occaſion of public rejoicings, &c. 
Mild. Fink, a fort of artificial or factitious fire, which will burn 
Pr water ;, and allo with greater violence than out of it, 
a IRE, a Fack in a lanthorn, or Will in a wiſp. 
- dnthony's Flak, a certain diſcaſe, an eriſepylas. ; 
5 oy Fixe [with chemiſts] are five, the frft degree is equal 
ng we heat of the human body, or rather that ot a hen hatch- 
| 5 he ſecond degree, is ſuch as gives a perſon pain, but does not de- 
er COnſume the parts, as that of a ſcorching ſun. 
© third degree, is that of boiling water, which ſeparates and de- 
"Ys the parts of bodies. 
tin 8 degree, is that which melts metals and deſtroys every 
2 25 *. But this alſo admits of oroREES; for lead, which is the 
which * but one, melts with the nal e, degree of heat; and iron, 
r the lighteſt but one, in order to its fuſion, requires the 
ATEST degree of heat, 


rey it on farther, is ſhot directly dead on the ſpot by the perſon who 


Freesnover [pin-pcopl, Sax. ] an utenfil with which hot coals are 


Fixzg-works [ars pyrotechnica, in painting and ſculpture] is re- 


derbolt in the other. At his feet, on the one ſide, a genius blowing 


FIR 


The #/th degree, is that whereby gold is made to emit fumes and 
evaporate, | | 

Fr“ NIN, ſubft. [of fire] fewel. Mortimer uſes it. | 

To Fixx, verb at. [of ferio, Lat. to ſtrike] 1, To beat or whip, 
to correct, to chaſtiſe, To Art and whip another's fin. Hudibras. 
2. To cohabit with a woman. 


Frzxxin [q. d. fourth hin, of peopen, Sax. four and kin, a di- 


min.] 1. The fourth part of a barrel or 9 galons. 2. A ſmall veſſel 
in general, | | 


Now lift to another that miracle's brother, + 
Which was done with a fin of powder. Denham. 


FieKiN of foul Stuff [with the vulgar] a coarſe corpulent woman; 
very low cant. 


Fixxix Man, one who buys ſmall-beer of the brewer, and ſells it 
again to his cuſtomers, | 

Firm, adj. [ Ferme, Fr. ferms, It. firme, Sp. and Port: n Lat.] 
1. Faſt, ſtrong, not eaſily pierced, hard, ſolid; oppoſed to ſoſt. A 


firm building. Dryden. 2. Reſolute, unſhaken; conſtant; fixed, 


ſteady. Firm perſuaſion, Tillotſon. 


To Firm, verb act. [ Frmo, Lat.] 1. To ſettle, to confirm, to fix. 
Firming thoſe letters with all their hands and ſeals. Knoles. 2. To 


fix without wandering. He on his card and compals firms his eye. 


Spenſer. 

Firma [inthe practice of Scotland] a duty which the tenant pays 
to his landlord ; the ſame with feu or fee. | 

Fixua [in doom's-day book] a tribute anciently paid towards the 
entertainment of the king of England for one night. [Pl 

FIRMAMENT, Fr. [ fermamento, It. firmamento, Sp. of firmamentum; 


Lat.] the eighth heaven or ſphere, being that wherein the fixed ſtars 


are ſappoſed to be placed; alſo the ſky, the heavens. Theſe large 


volumes of the firmament. Raleigh. But in the Maſaic uſe of the term 


it ſhould imply no more than that expanſe or aTmosPHERE of air, 


which is ſtretch'd between waters of the clouds, and thoſe on the ſur- 
face of our carth. i 1 8 


PFIRMAMENNTAL, adj. [of frmanient] celeſtial, belonging to the up- 


per regions. Firmamental waters. Dryden. 
FiRMaN {in India, or the Mogul's country] a paſſport or permit 
granted to foreign veſſels to trade within their jur iſdiction. 
FIR MARACTI0 {in old records] farming or holding to farm. 
FiRMA'RY,/ubſe. Lu luw term] a farmer's right to the lands, tene- 
ments, let to him, ad firmam. N 
FIMA“TION, Lat. che act of ſtrengthening. 


FIE ME“ [in old records] a farm, or land and tenements hired at a 
certain rate. 


Finurb, or Furl FixweD [with falconers] well fledg'd ; a hawk 


is ſaid to be ſo; when all the ſeathers of his wings are entire. | 
FrRMLY, adv. [of firm] 1, Steadily, conſtantly, reſolutely. Firm/y 


perſuaded. Addiſon. 2. Strongly, impenetrably, immoveably. Stick 


together ſo firmly. Newton. 

Fremness [of frm] 1. Steadineſs, conſtancy, reſolution, This 
armed Job with frmneſs and fortitude. Atterbury. 2. Compatineſs, ſta- 
bility, bardneſs, ſolidity. It would become by degrees of greater 
conſiſtency and firmneſs. Burnet, 3. Durability, laſtingneſs. The 
eaſineſs and firmneſs ot union. Hayward. 4. Certainty, ſoundneſs 


The truth and frmmz/7 of the one, and the flaws and weakneſs o 


the other. South. | 

Fiiemwess [in a philoſophical ſenſe] according to Mr. Boyle, con- 
ſiſts, in that the particles which compoſe ſuch bodies as are commonly 
called frm: or /o/id, are pretty groſs, and are either fo much at reſt, or 
ſo entangled one with another, that there is a mutual coheſion or flick- 
ing together of their parts, ſo that they cannot flow from, ſlide over, 
or ſpread themſelves every way from one another, as the parts of fluid 
bodies can, or it is defined to be a conſiſtence of that ſtate of a body, 
wherein its ſenſible parts are ſo united together, that a motion of one 
part induces a motion of the reſt, | 

Fixx [pup pubu, Sax.] a fir-tree or wood, deal. See FR. 


FirsT, adj. [ Finyr, Sax. karſt, Dan. and Su. futiſt, Teut.] 1. The 


ordinal of one, that which is in order before any thing elſe. 2. Ear- 
lieſt, in time. The l covenant, Hebrews. 3. Prime, chief, higheſt 
in dignity. Three preſidents, of whom Daniel was fr/t. Daniel. 4. 
Great, 2 | Ts 

My #-/ ſon, 

= 4 will you go ? Shakeſpeare. a 

Fiksr, adv. 1. Before any thing elſe, earlieſt. 2. Before any 
other conſideration. Firſt, metals are more durable than plants. Bacon. 
3. It has often at before it, and implies at the beginning. Creatures 
that can provide for themſelves at fir/t. Bentley. 4. Firſt or laſt ; at 
one hour or other. All are fools and lovers F or laſt. Dryden. 
FirsT eome, FiRsT (erb'd. 


Fr. Qui arrive le premier au noulin, premier doit moudre. It ſhould 


be ſo; but, according to another proverb, 

he that's F:RsT up, is not always F1RsT Cerbed, 

V. Deſert and reward ſeldum keep company ; under DEskxr. 
The It. ſay as we: Il primo venuto, i] primo ſerwito. . 
 FirsT BEGOT, or FIRST BEGOTTEN, fab. [of firſt and begot, or 
begotten] the eldeſt in production, or firſt- born. a 

FIxsT- BORN, [or firſt-begotten] of every creature, Coloſſ. i. 15. 

FIRST-BORN, that which is firſt produced. Or 2dly, firſt in dignity 
or /lation. As the firſt-born [or Ro the ſons of Jacob, is 
the FIRST so which Jacob begat: And as the “ firſt- born [or firſt- 
begotten] from the dead” [ Coloſſ. i. 18.] is the firſt dead perſon 


whom God begat, in the sENSE there intended, 7. e. ſo raiſed to life, 


as that he ſhould 4% uo more : So, by parity of argument, and from 
the very nature of language, the firſt-born [or firſt- begotten] of 
every creature”; ſhould ſignify the firft creature which Gop begat. 
Or (as Sr. Irencus well expreſſed it)“ the firfi-begotten in the whole cre- 
ation”, [See FILIATIoN] In what ſenſe St. HiLAR Y and other 
Conſubftantialiſts of the fourth century, did not ſcruple to apply (as 
their predeceſſors in the faith had done before them) 7he/e and the 
like terms to the ſon of God, conſidered in his niπ,R»ꝝ capacity, the 
reader will find under the word [CxEaT10n] ; and that they did not 
herein contradict the Nicexe creed and council (in whoſe defence 
they wrote) will appear hereafter. [See NINE] It ſhould not be 
diſlembled, that the learned author of the Scripture Doctrine of the Tri- 
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- reconcile St. Pavur's N with their 


| forth or produc 


Firs 
vity, p. 186. has given a different turn to this phraſeology, as it ſtands 


in the original, © Tacx; xTiou;;* he would ſuppoſe it to 
expreſs, — « that Chriſt was the firſt born of ;” but born {or 


brought forth] peroxe the whole creation.” It could have been 


wiſhed, in juſtice to our tranſlators, (not to ſay in ſupport of his 
deviating from -them) that moſt judicious critic had produced one 
Angle inſtance out of any Greek writer, whether ſacred or profane, in 
which the compound word [wgwroroxo;] when placed in 2his conſtruction, 


wiz. with a genitive caſe after it, has been uſed in the ſenſe by him 
aſſigned. He m_—_ indeed to one or two paſlages in St. Ius rin, 
feem 


which at firſt blu to favour him: But overlooks the whole ffrain 
and tenor of St. JusT1N's writings and pyRA8E0LOGY, Which point 
another way. I could offer a great deal more from St. Juſtin, Origen, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Euſebius, and all antiquity on this R 
But what puts our pre/ent verſion with me beyond all diſpute is this, 
that — St. Paul's expreſſion have admitted of any erber ren - 
dring, than what our tranſlators have given; neither St. ATAuA- 
$1Us, nor St. Cx YSsNsrou after him (who were both Greeks, and 
well acquainted with the genius of their mother - tongue) would 
have been reduced to ſo poor a ſhift dere endeavouring to 

cheme) as to inſinuate, 
though in defiance of the 9vhole context, (not to ſay alſo of all anti- 
guity) '“ that St, Paul is ſpeaking here, not of the ft, but /econd 
creation.” He is ſtyled the firlt-born of every creature (ſays St. A- 
thanaſius) as He is the firſt of 21s, [i. e. the new] creation, as his fleſh 
o body] was firft ſaved, and delivered, [meaning from the ſtate of 


eath.) And again, He is called the firſt-born, becauſe of his 


CONDESCENSION With reference to the creatures, by which he be- 
came the BROTHER of Many.” And yet after all, fearing to ref his 


cauſe here, and knowing the promiſcuous uſe of theſe terms, [Ge 


getting, creating, and the like] with reference to Chriſt's original 
production, not only in SCRIPTURE, but alſo in primitive writers, he 
crowds one ſolution upon the back of another, by telling us, that even 
with reference to the creation property ſo called, he was ſtyled the 
firft-born, © becauſe by an act of conpescensionN towards the crea- 
tures, he laid hold of THEM [in their non-exiſtent ſtate] and brought 
them into being.” Is it poſſible to aſſign a fronger inſtance of the force 
of LANGUAGE than this, that this moſt zealous (not to ſay alſo moſt 
artful) writer choſe rather to break through thoſe tsTABLISHED Laws 
of CRITICISM, Which are founded on connexion and context; nay more, 


break through and overturn (ſo far as in him lay) the eternal truth 
and NATURE of things, than dare to oppoſe the well-known and 
common e eee of won ps? How much juſter was that reflection, 


which Sr. /renzus made on this occaſion : CurisrT (ſays he) is the 


| firſt-begotten of the dead, as he is the firſt-begotten in the auh 


creation? Or that of St. Jusrix before him? Who having applied (as 


did the main body of the antenicenes) thoſe words in the 8th of Pro- 
verbs, Kugicg tries ps, &c. f. e. the Lord created me, the BEGIN- 


NING of his ways” to Chriſt's original production, tells us, “ that he 


being the Fe. born of every creature, [or of all creation] became 


again the BEGINNING of a new race, which, under him, are born again 
through water, &c. In 2 wy terms, as he is (in St. Juſtin's ſtyle) 
God's wguro yernpe, God's PIX ST. PRODUCTION in both creations, ſo 
he is the GREAT AGENT by [or through] whom God (in Sr. Zuſtin's 
jy PRODUCES all the reſt ; *© that in aLL things (as the apoſtle 
obſerves) he might have the PRE-EMINENCE ;”-that in all he might 
poſſeſs the rights and prerogatives of the FIR5T-BORN, firſt in digrty, 
as well as Birth; and bear the c/o/eft relation to that common FATRHER, 
« of whom the whole family both in heaven and earth is named.” 
The paſſages referred to are Irenzzvs adv. Hzreſes, Ed. Grab. 
p. 240. ATHanas. Opera, tom. I. Ed. Paris, p. 436, 432, 433, 
435, compared with p. 376, and tom. II. p. 1539: And Photius' 
Bibliothec. p. 847. And, aBove abs Tabs. Dialog. with Trypho, 
Ed. Rob. Steph. p. 74, and p. 126. If any thing further be want- 
ing to reconcile Sr. 7u//in, and our Engliſß verſion, the reader will 


find it under the s FiksT Causk, compared with Genius of 


Language, and UniveRsaL Propoſitions. See Farnzx, Exkxxcu- 


' MEN1, and Only-BEGOTTEN, compar'd. 


FiR5T-BORN, ſubſe. eldeſt, the firſt by the order of birth. 
FinsT-FRVITs, ſubſt. [of firſt and fruits) 1. What the ſeaſon firft 
uces or ripens of any kind. Fir/t fruits the green ear and the 
yellow ſheaf. Milton, 2. The earlieſt effect of any thing. See 


father what firf-fruits on earth are ſprung. Milton. 3. The profits 
col ſpiritual hvings for one year, which in old time were given to the 


pope throughout Chriſtendom, but here in England tranſlated to the 
ing, by fat. 26 of Henry VIII. SAY 

FrxsTLING, os: len, Sax.] that which is firſt brought 
, uteronomy. 

FiR8TLING, ſubft. 1. The firſt produce or offspring. The fr/lings 
of the flock. Pope. 2. The thing firſt thought or done. 

The very frflings of my heart ſhall be | 
The firſtlings of my hand. Shakeſpeare. 

FixTH [of pynbxo, Sax. i. e. terror or aſtoniſhment, Sommer] a 

bug-bear or frightful apparition. | | 
1sc [ fiſcus, Lat.] the treaſury of a prince or ſtate ; or that to 
which all things due to the public do fall. 

FrscaAL, * LHcale, It. of fiſcus, Lat.] relating to the pecuniary 
intereſts of the king, the public treaſure or revenue df the Exchequer 
of a prince or ſtate. 

Fisc AL, ſubſt. ¶ fiſcus, Lat. a treaſury] exchequer, revenue. The 
ordinary fiſcal 15 _ 2 p 8 
Fisu c, Sax. poifſon, Fr. peſce, It. peſcado, Sp. pei xa, Port. pi/- 
ces, Lat. 2 Du. ded Ger, figk, Dan. 444 Su. Pf. g, Teut. it 4 
ther takes es in the plural, or may be uſed without] water animals. 

All is Fisn that comes to his net. 

That is, — makes a gain 2 ny _ | 

I have other Fisn to fry, that is, I have ſomething elſe to do. 

3 mult ſwim thrice. 

Sc. In water, its natural element; in ſauce, at the table, becauſe 
otherwiſe infipid ; and in wine, or other ſtrong liquor, becauſe ſup- 
poſed to be cold and phlegmatic. | | 

| Neither Fisu, nor fleſh, nor good red herring, 

That is, nothing at all, or rather, good for nothing at all. 

Fisu . mariners] any timber made faſt to the mails or yards 
10 itrengthen them, when there is danger of their breaking. 


2. Having my of fiſh. 3. Having the qualities of fiſh. Fi 


is compoſed, 


Fts 


To Fisu, verb af. [piycian, Sax. figker, Dan. * 
then, Ger. figkia, Su.] to ſearch water in order to os, de fi. 
thing elſe. Some have fed the very jakes for papers. $9 r ay 
o Fisu, verb neut. 1. To be employed in catching b. 
endeavour at any thing by trick or artifice, Others % with. Ty 
for b 1 pn * | a 
o Fisn the ea ſe} is to ſtrengthen it apaj 
weather, apts | epi mo fre of 
Green Fis#, is what hath been lately ſalted, and ſtill remains m 
Red Fisn, is ſome freſh fiſh broiled on a gridiron, then mil. 
oil, and afterwards barreled up in ſome propet i uor. fed in 
Fr'sner [of %] one who is employed in catching fiſh, 
Fi'snERBOAT [of fer and boat] a boat employed in catehj 
Fr's4HeRMan [of fiber and man] one whoſe employment an | 
lihood is to catch ff *. 
Fr'sner TO .] [of fer and town] a town inhabited 
4 (entnaconr of lh and _ a coat worn by a he wa. 
'sneRY [pecherie, Fr. fiſchirey, Ger. of piycian, | 
fiſh] the ＋ employment of fiſhing. EE ar to ca 
Fr'sxes [emblematically] repreſent 43 becauſe havin 
gan of ſpeech, they cannot form any voice; and thence r 4 
old proverb, as mute as a fiſh. They are alſo an emblem 2 ny 
fulneſs, becauſe they either ſleep not at all, or but very little 
Fisurs [in blazonry] according to their different poſtures are 
be expreſs'd as follows : all fiſhes that are borne in an eſcutch : 
traverſe, in blazoning muſt be termed naiant, i. e. ſwimming — 
* - their poſture, 5 ** ſvim. ö e 
iſhes that are repreſented directly upright in an eſc 
be blazoned e i. e. drawing or n ; becauſe 2 
ly pt their heads above water, to take in the air. 25 
iſhes that are borne feeding, are in blazonry to be termed 4 
— becauſe they * N without chewing, ö 
artilaginous FisHEs, ſuch as have many cartila es or priſtles, 2 
thombacks; Ge. 1 N 12 
Cetaceous Fisukss thoſe of the whale kind. | 
| fe nee FisREs, oF fiſh. . 
Oviparous Fisnts, ſuch as produce their kind by eggs or ſpa; 
ee Fisuks, ſuch as 1 prickles, as See Po ra 
iviparous FisHEs, ſuch as produce their kind alive. 
Fr's4rvur., adj. abounding with fiſh, ſtored with fiſh. FiBful md 
navigable rivers. Camden. | 5 
+ [of j and hook] a hook baited, with which fi we 
caught. | | 
To F1'sniFy, verb af. [of fi] to turn to fiſh, A cant wor, 


O fleſh, fleſh, how art thou Bi , Shakeſpeare. 


Fi'sH1NG, /abft. [of ſſh] the action of taking fiſh. A good ha. 


ven, and a plentiful . Spenſer. 


Fr'sHKETTLE [of f/ and kettle) a ſmall caldron made long fy 
the fiſh to be boiled without bending or breaking them. 
_ FriymEaL [of % and meal] diet of fiſh, an abſteminus diet 
Sharpe uſes it. 
af 1'SHMONGER [p1pc-mangene, Sax.] a ſeller of fiſh, a dealer in 


FisHMONGERs, were formerly two companies, the Srl ff, 
and Salt-fi/hmongers, who united anne 1536. They are 6 wardens 
(the firſt of which is called the prime warden) 28 affiſtants, and 222 
upon the livery ; their fine is about 14 /. They are the 4th of the 12 
companies, eir armorial enſigns are azure, 3 dolphins naiant in 
pale between 2 pair of lucies ſaltirewiſe proper crowned or, on a chief 

wles. 6 keys in 3 ſaltires (the ward end upwards) as the crowns, 
he creſt on a helmet and torſe, 2 arms ſupporting an imperial 
crown upon the ſecond. The ſupporters a merman and maid, the 
latter with a mirror in her left hand proper. The motto, 4 u- 
Ap be to God alone. 7 | 
1'sHPOND [of i and pond] a ſmall pool for fiſh. . 2 
Fray, adj. [of fie 1. Confifting of fiſh The fi/by flood. Pipe. 


extremity below. Browns. 4. Taſting like fiſh. _ 
Fr'ss1LE, adj. [ fi/ihs, Lat.] that may be cleft, having the grain i 
a certain direction for that purpoſe. _ | 
3 running about here and there, flirting from place to 
ace, 
Fissunk, Fr. a, Lat.] a cleft or opening. Woodward uſes it 
To Fi'ssukE, — kühn the ſubſt.] to cleave, to make a ff. 
ſure. Wiſeman uſes it. , 
Fissv'xe [with ſurgeons] a cleft or opening, as when a bone 
ſplit lengthways; and in the full, when the bone is ſplit without de 
preſſion, riſing, or a piece being wholly divided. : 
Fr'ssusEs [with naturaliſts) are certain interruptions, ferving u 
diſtinguiſh the ſeveral ſtrata or layers, of which the body of the cart 


Perpendicular Fissuxks, ſuch interruptions as are interſected or cu 
thro' again by others. | . 

Fisr [pire, or pyrra, Sax. vuyſt, Du. fauſt, Ger. vull, pots 
and Celt. ] x by hand clinched, with the fingers doubled down, in 0 
der to give a blow, or keep hold of any _ 8 

To Fist, verb act. 1. To ſtrike with the fiſt. Fifing her m * 
mereiſully. Dryden. 2. To gripe with the fiſt. Filing each 
throat. Shakeſpeare. | 


Fi'srinuT, ſub. a piſtachio nut. b 

Ire ubſt. For | and cuff} blows with the fit, Fallog 

— by the ears at fiticuffs. More. yeyanc 
1'sTULA, Lat. a pipe, à muſical inſtrument; alſo à con 

for water, c. ih far- 
FisruLa [ ffule, Fr. fifola, It. f/fula, Sp. and Lat. hs 
eons] a narrow callous ulcer, hard to cure; an) ſinuo 

iſeman uſes it. | un lach 
unctum 


FisTuLa Lacrymalis [with ſurgeons] is when the p 
male, or hole © the Ah of the nole, is grown hard and _— * 
means of which there is a continual defluction of tears; but t 4 
the firſt and mildeſt ſtage of the diſeaſe: in the next there = 
diſcharged with the tears from the punctum lachrymalia, aud angle 
times from an orifice broke thro' the ſkin between the no 2 o 

the 


of the eye. The laſt and worſt degree of it is, when 


| 


\ ve. by its long continuance, has not only corroded the neigh- 
the m— by 4 ts, but alſo affected the ſubjacent bone. Sharp. 
e. f. 
8 


1, Lat. the wind- pipe. 
N — that part of To back-bone which is per- 


aria, Lat. the urinary paſſage of the penis. 
ae" [from Aſtula, Lat. a pipe] hollow like a pipe. 
Fi rul AN Flowers [in botany] ſuch as are compounded of many 
Say hollow, ſmall flowers, like pipes, all divided into many jags at 
8 or Fi'sTULOUS, adj. [ fiſtularis, from Hſtula, Lat. 
kux, Fr.] of or pertaining to a fiſtula, callous or ſinuous like a 
h ala having the nature of a fiſtula. Sinuous ulcers become f/ulos. 


Meeris, adj. [ HHulatus, Lat.] having a fiſtula, 
Fi'sTY-CUFFS, blows with fiſt, See Fisricuprs. 
Fir [pre, or ped, Sax. vitten, Flemiſh. Junius] 1. Apt, meet, 
right, convenient; with for before the noun, and 10 before 
wee. It is ft for a man to know his own abilities. Boyle. 2. 
Capable, ready, qualified, proper. Men of valour Ait 76 go out. 


; Fir . d. a fight. Skinner. It being a conflict between nature and 
the diſeaſe, from viit, in Flemiſh, frequent. Junius] 1. A paroxiſm, 
or exacerbation of any intermittent diſtemper. 2. Any ſhort return 
after intermiſſion, interval. Religion is not the buſineſs of ſome ts 
only and intervals of our lives. Rogers. z. Any violent affection of 
mind or body, a freak, whim, or humour. To throw him into a fit 
of melancholy. Addi/on. 4. Diſorder, diſtemperature, 
- Beſt knows | 555 . 
The fts o' th' ſeaſon. Shakeſpeare. TY 

g. It is uſ without an epithet of diſcrimination for the hyſterical 
diſorders of women and the convulſions of children, and by the vul- 
gar for the epilepſy. She fell downright into a fr. Arbuthnot. 
To Fir, verb af. [ beprxxran, Sax. vitten, Flemiſh. Junius] 1. 
To make fit, to accommodate to any thing, to ſuit one thing to an- 
other, He fitteth it with planes. //aiah. 2. To accommodate a per- 
fon with any thing, to try on; as, the taylor f#s his cuſtomers. 3. 
To be adapted to, to ſuit any thing. She'll it, it. Shakeſpeare.. 4. 
To fit out ; to furniſh, to ſupply with neceſſaries or ornaments. The 
Engliſh fleet could not be paid, and man'd, and ftted out. Addiſon. 
g. To ft 2 to furniſh, to make proper for the uſe or reception of 
any one. He has fitted up his farm, Pope. | 

To Fir, verb neut. to be proper, to be fit. In an imperſonal form. 
Nor #t: it to prolong the heavenly feaſt. Pope. | 

To FiT Out, or equip a ſhip. | . 

Firen [a colloquial * — of vetch; weſfſe, Fr. veccia, It.] a 
pulſe, a vetch, a ſmall kind of wild pea. Tufler uſes it. 3 

Firen, F“ Tenar, or Fircyow [prob. of fiſſe, Du. on, Fr.] a 
e, or ſtrong ſcented ferret, a ſtinking little beaſt that robs the 

and warren; Skinner calls him the ſtinking ferret; but he is 

much larger, at leaſt as ſome provinces diſtinguiſh them, in which the 
pole-cat is termed a fitch-cat, and the ſtinking ferret a ſtoat. 

Fircags' [in heraldry] a croſs-fitchee fignifies a croſs that ends in 
2 ſharp point, fit to be fixed in the ground, and is ſuppoſed to have 
taken its uſe from the Chriſtians in ancient times carrying croſſes 
2 them, which they fixed in the ground whenever they ſettled any 
where. 

Fr'TeuL, adi. [of fit and varied by paroxiſms, diſordered by 
change of — Aber Lies fitful — he ſleeps well. Shake. 


(H . 
Fitawite [of pyhr and pree, Sax.] a fine impoſed upon one for 
ing and braking the — ; 4 * 
ITLY, adj. [of ft] 1. Aptly, conveniently, meetly. 
To take a Eire Bi rey : ; 
Sun and ſtars are fitteſt view'd 
Male on brighteſt. Donne. 1 4 3 
2. Juſtly, reaſonably, Expreſſed moſt fly by departin 
V 
„ Fr'rvnss [of fit] 1. Propriety, juſtneſs, reaſonableneſs. In things 
the fene; whereof is not of itſelf apparent. Hooker. 2. Convenience, 
the ſtate of being fit. uh PE 
| They've made themſelves, and that their ſjtngſi now 
Does unmake you. Shakeſpeare. | 
1 [of fit] ſomething adapted to a particular purpoſe. 
elf 


uſes it. 

Frrrzx [of fe] 1. The perſon or thing that cauſes fitneſs for an 

or e for corn. Mortimer. F _ « 4 
TERS [of fetta, It. fitzen, Ger.] fmall pieces of a thing; as, 

ou into rod y den 5 ] | a | * 
„urs of eaſy Reflection of the Rays of Light [in optics] the diſpoſi- 
4 25 he reflected at * time. 3 Sir gas. * 8 . 
; eaſy Tranſmition | in optics the diſpoſitio ion of the rays © 
light to be tranſmitted. Sir 1 4 
Rs Norman | ls, Fr. a ſon] a word only uſed in law and ge- 
Non®”” and commonly added to firnames of perſons deſcended of the 
I; an race; as, Fitzroy, Fitzwilliams, Fitzherbert, Fitzthomas. 

K now moſtly uſed of illegitimate children. 
bat 20 adj. [ry, Sax. vyf, Du. fijf, O. and L. Ger. fueuf, H. Ger. 
"7 hal of, Teut. finif, Goth. fem, Dan. and Su.] four and one, 


A 2 man at Five may be a fool at fifteen, - 
ary witty child, may prove a dull heavy man. The Lat. ſay; 
K eee Alken 


: the female, and 3, the male, it is alſo called the 
cle t numbers. It is alſo. called a circular number, becauſe the 
ill, ende ab, the point from whence it begins ; for 5 multiplied by 
$ makes 125, Se. 5, as, 5 times 5 makes 25, and that again by 
"a korb [pip-peal, Sax.) five times as much. 
Fun 2.7, © fort of ſea-inſeRt, called alſo a ſtarfiſh. 
would in u Graſi [in heraldry} cinque-foil is uſed by ſuch as 
wioun, toduce a blazon by herbs and flowers inſtead of metals and 


tra 


"Froms. 1. A play at ball or tennis. 2, A diſeaſe of horſes. pat 


ny « the — aur 4 ty ? 
o Fix, verb act. er, Fr. fiſſure, It. far, Sp. fixum; Sup: of 
Ago, Lat.] 1. To Cr "i, ot | 8 mo g 
Fate had A too deep | | 
Her dark foundations. Milton. 3 . 
2. To eſtabliſh invariably, to ſet, to appoint. Cuſtom hath Hv d his 
eating to certain periods. Locke. 3. To direct without variation. 
Thine eyes fxt to the ſullen earth. Shakeſpeare. 4. To deprive of 
volatility; Gold is f d. Locke. 5. To pierce, to transfix ; a ſenſe 
purely Latin, | 
While from the raging ſword he vainly flies, _ 
A bow of ſteel ſhall £x his trembling thighs. Sandys. 
6. To withhold from motion. 

To Fix, verb neut. 1. To ſettle the opinion, to determine the re- 
ſolution, We muſt fx upon ſome foundation. L'Eftrange. 2. To 
reſt, to ceaſe to wander. Reſolv'd to fix for ever here. Waller. 3. 
To loſe volatility, ſo as to be malleable, The quickſilver will fx: 


Bacon. | 


Fixa"T1on, Fr. 1. The act of fixing, ſtability, Readineſs. Your | 


Fixation in matters of religion. K. Charles. 2. Reſidence in a cer- 
tain place. To light God gave no proper place or fixation. Raleigh. 
3- Conſinement, forbearance of excurſion. A fixation and confine- 
ment of thought to a few objects. Watts. 4. Reduction from flu- 
idity to firmneſs. Salt diffolved upon a fixation returns to its affect- 
ed cubes, Glanwille. 

FixaTion [with chymiſts] the act of making any volatile ſubſtances 
capable to endure the fire, and not to fly away either by repeated 
— or ſublimations, or by adding ſomething to it of a fixing 
quality. | 

Fi'xeD, gart. paſſ. of to fix, En. | fixus, Lat. fixe, Fr. Fi, It. fixo 
Sp. and Pole] Abel ſeitled ; ſet, — 1 Bee Jo 

Fixep Line of Defence [in fortification} a line that is drawn along 


the face of a baſtion, and ends in the courtin. 


Fixep Nitre [with chemiſts] is ſalt-petre diſſolved in a crucible, 
and then made to flame by throwing in burning coals, and afterwards 
cooled, powdered, and difſolved in water, and then evaporated into a 
a fine white ſalt. 


Fixed Signs [with aſtronomers] are Taurus, Leo, Scorpio, and 


Aquarius; ſo called, becauſe the ſun paſſes them reſpectively in the 


middle of each quarter, when that particular ſeaſon is more fixed and 
ſettled than under the ſign that begins or ends it. 


Fixed Stars [in aſtronomy] the ſtars of the ſeveral eonſtellations, 


ſuch as conſtantly retain the ſame poſition and diſtance with reſpect 


to each other, by which they are contradiſtinguiſhed from erratic or 
2 ſtars ; which are continually ſhifting their ſituation and 
iſtance. 


FrxepLyY, adv. [of fixed] certainly, in a manner eſtabliſhed. 


Locke uſes it. 


 Fr'xepness [of fixed] 1. Stability, firmneſs. 2. Solidity, cohe- 
rence of parts. Extreme fixedne/s and coherency. Bentley, 3. Stea- 


dineſs, ſettled reſolution. A fixedne/s in religion. K. Charles. 4. 


[With chemiſts] a quality oppoſite to volatility. 


Fix1'piTY [of fixed) coherence of parts; oppoſed to volatility: 
Boyle uſes it. 


FixiryY, FrxTNess, Fixite or Fixed, a quality oppoſite to 


volatility ; alſo that enables it to endure the fire, and other violent 


agents. Kept from fuming away by their fxity. Newton. 
FrxURE For fix] 1. Poſition. The fixure of her eye hath motion 
in't. Shakeſpeare, 2. Stable preſſure. The firm fxure of the foot. 


Shakeſpeare. 3. Firmneſs, ſtable ſtate. | 


Rend and deracinate the unity and married calm of ſtates, 
Quite from their fixure. Shakeſpeare. | 
4. In popular language, any thing fix d; as, the fiæures in a ſhop. 


 FixT Bodies [in the general] are ſuch as neither fire nor any corro- 
five has ſuch effect on as to reduce or reſolve them into their compo- 


nent elements, i. e. abſolutely to deftroy them. 
FixT Bodies [with chemiſts] ſuch as bear the violence of the fire 
without evaporating. | 
F1'ze1c, a kind of dart or inſtrument with which they ftrike fiſh 
while they ſwim. Sandys uſes it. 


To Fr'zzLE, verb neut. [veſſer, Fr. veſten, Du. feiſten, Ger.] to 
break wind backwards without noiſe. | 


 FrzzLinG [of Axle] a breaking wind backwards without noiſe. 

Fra'sminess [of 2 limberneſs, ſoftneſs, not firmneſs ; oppo- 
ſite to ſtiffneſs. | | 

FLa'rY, adj." ſoft, eaſily ſhaking or yielding to the touch, not 
firm. Flabby and black fleſh. Arbuthnot. | 

FLABELLA'T10N [ flabe/lum, Lat.] the act of fanning or airing. 

FLa'BLE, adj. [ flabilis, Lat.] eaſily blown about by the wind. 

0” LR [of flacce/cens, Lat.] limberneſs, flagging quality, 
flabbineſs. 

Pra'ccin cidus, Lat.] drooping, flagging, withering ; alſo 
weak, 4 ſtiff, lax, not — Pane 21 Faccid in their 
ſtalk. Bacon. | | | 

FLacci'pitY, or FLa'cctpness [of flaccidus, Lat. flaſgue, Fr.] 
flaggineſs, limberneſs, weakneſs, aptneſs to hang down, laxity, want 
of tenſion. Flaccidity joined with — Wiſeman. | 

FLaccr'vitY [in phyſic] a diſorder of the fibres or ſolid parts of 
the body, oppolite to 2 or ſtiffneſs. 

FLA“CKRT, N. C. a bottle made in the faſhion of a barrel. 

To FL ac, verb neut. [Hleo an, Sax. to fly, facceo, Lat. or flagge- 
ren, Du.] 1. To hang 
rated and ſtretch'd out, which otherwiſe, by reaſon of their flexible- 
neſs and weight, would flag and curl. Boyle. 2. To wither, to lan- 

uiſh, to grow weak or feeble, When it is once at a fland, it naturally 
and languiſhes. Addiſon. 3. To grow ſpiritleſs or dejected. The 
pleaſures of the town begin to flag and grow languid. Scr. 

To FLac, verb act. 1. To let fall, to ſuffer to droop. Flag their 
wings. Prior. 2. [From flag, a ſort of ſmooth ſtone] to lay with 
broad ſtone, The 
Sandys. 


ooſe, without ſtiffneſs. Bodies ſepa- 


s and floor are all fagged with excellent marble. 


Flac, /ubſt. [prob. of pleogan, Sax. or vilagge, Dn. flagge, Ger. 
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Ragga, Su.] 1. A banner, the colours or enſign of a ſhip or land- 
forces, by which ſignals are made at ſea, or regiments diſtinguiſh'd. 
He hangs out as many flags as he deſcries veſſels. Sandys. 2. A fort 
of river-graſs or reed with a broad-bladed leaf and yellow flower, fo 
called from its motion in the wind. Laid it in the flags by the river s 
brink. Exodus. 3. (Hache, O. Fr.] a ſpecies of ſtone uſed for ſmooth 
pavements. Flags or thin plates. Woodward. 
© FLac-Ship [of fag and /hip] a ſhip where the commander of a fleet 
is, who has a right to carry a flag. | | 

Flac Keyal [of England] or itandard royal, ought to be yellow, 
| (viz. or) as ſome ſay ; or, as others, argent or white. It is charged 
with a quartered efcutcheon of England, Scotland, France, and Ire- 
land. This is never carried but by the ſovereign prince himſelf, his 
high admiral or commiſſion. | | 

Another Fuac Royal [of England] is quarterly, the firſt and fourth 
quarter counter-quartered. In which the firſt and fourth azure, 3 

ower de luces or. The royal arms of France quartered with the 

imperial enſigns of England, which are in the ſecond and third gu/es, 
$ lions paſſant, gardant in pale: or in the ſecond place within a dou- 
dle treſſure counter flower de luce or, a lion rampant gules, for the 
royal arms of Scotland; In the ſecond place azure, an Iriſh harp or, 
ſtringed argent, for the royal enſigns of Ireland. 
But ſometimes there is an alteration, as in ſetting the Engliſh arms 

before the French, and the like. 
_ Union FLAG [of England] is gyles, charged with theſe words: 
FOR THE PROTESTANT RELIGION AND FOR THE 

| LIBERTY OF ENGLAND. 

Fra [of the admiral of England] is red, charged with an anchor 
argent, ſet in pale, entangled in, and wound about with a cable of the 
ſame. be | 


Fack FLAG {of England] is blue, charged with a faltire argent, 


and a croſs gules, bordered argent. 
Flac {of an Engliſh merchantſhip] is red, with a franc-quarter 
argent, charged with a croſs gules. | | 
FLacs, are the colours that the admirals of a fleet carry on their 
tops, and are marks of diſtinction both of officers and nations. The 


admiral in chief carries the flag on his main-top, the vice-admiral on 


the fore-top, and the rear- admiral on the mizen-top, when they are 
to hold a council of war at ſea : if it be to be held on board the ad- 
miral, the flag hangs in the main-ſhrowds; if on board the vice- 
admiral, in the fore-ſhrowds ; and if on board the rear-admiral, in 
the mizen-ſhrowds. | HE Be | 

To Lower a FLac, or To Strike a FLac, is to take it in, or pull it 
down upon the cap. And this is a reſpect due from all ſhips or fleets, 
that are inferior, either in reſpect of right of ſovereignty, place, &c. 
and ſignifies an acknowledgement and ſubmiſſion, when they happen 
to meet wich any that are juſtly their ſuperiors; it is alſo a ſignal of 
yielding. | 
l And in the caſe of ſovereignty in the narrow ſeas of Britain, it has 


been long claimed: and made good by our kings, that if any ſhip of any 


nation, meeting with an admiral of England, ſhall not acknowledge 
his ſovereignty, by this ſignal of taking in her flags, ſhe may and 1s 
to be treated as an enemy. | | . 
To Heave out a FL g, is to put it abroad. | 
Fra'csroOM [of fag and broom] a broom for ſweeping flags or 
pavements, commonly made of birch twigs, or the leaves of the 
dwarf palin imported from Spain. TE 
FLac-Oficers, are thoſe who command the ſeveral ſquadrons of a 
fleet, as admirals, vice-admirals, and rear-admirals. Addiſon uſes 
It. | 
FLac-Worm, an inſet, ſo called, becauſe it is found and bred in 
flaggy ponds or ſedgy places, hanging to the fibres or {mall ſtrings, 
that grow to the roots of the Hags, and are uſually found in a yellow 
or reddiſh huſk or caſe. Walter. | | | 
FLac-Staff [plur. fag-ffawes. Dryden has fagftaffs. Bloody croſſes 
on his far faffs rife. In a ſhip] the ſtaff which is ſet upon the head 


of the top-gailant maſt, and ſerves to ſet, 7. e. to ſhew abroad the 


flag. | 
FLacs [with falconers] the feathers in the wings of an hawk, next 
to the principal ones. g | | 
FLa"G£LET | fogeolet, Fr.] a ſmall flute, an inftrument of wind 
muſic. More uſes it. | 
FLAGE'LLANTS | Hagellantes, Lat.] a ſect of heretics in the thir- 
teenth century, who maintained that there was no remiſhon of fins 
without whipping, and therefore they chaſtiſed and diſciplined them- 
__— with whips in public, till the blood dropped from their naked 
acks. . 
Fra 'GELLATED, part. adj. | flagellatus, Lat.] ſcourged, whipt. 
FLaGELLA"rion, Fr. [ fagellazione, It. flagellatio, Lat.] the act of 
whipping, laſhing or ſcourging, the uſe of the ſcourge. As morning 
prayer and e end. Garth, _ | 
 FLla'ceintss [of Haggy] want of tenſion, limberneſs. 
FLAa'GGING, part. adj. [of fag] hanging down, looſe, growing 
lumber, weak or feeble. 2 


Sperſer. 2. Full of flags or river-graſs. 3. Weak in taſte, inſipid. 
A great Naggy apple. Bacon. 
Frais» flagitio/as, Lat.] very wicked, villainous, atrocious. 
Villainy or fagitious ation. South. | 

FLAaG1'TIOUSLY, adv. [of flagitious] wickedly, villainouſly. 

FLAGIT10'SITY, or FLacr TiousNEss [ flagitioſitas, Lat.] out- 
rageous wickedneſs. | 

FLA O ¶ plaxa, Sax. fleſſche, Du. flaſche, Ger. facon, Fr. flaſke, 
Dan. Hacced, Wel. fiaſco, It. flaſco, Sp. prob. of . Gr.] a 

large drinking pot. 

FLa'GRANCY | flagrantia, Lat.] properly a ſtate of being all in a 
flame, burning, heat, fire, Luſt cauſcth a fagrancy in the eyes. Ba- 
con. | | 3 
FL&a"GRANT [ fagrans, Lat ] 1. Very hot, eager or earneſt, burn- 
ing. Flagrant deſires and affetions. Hooker. 2. Notorious, infa- 
1 flaming. If the crimes be flagrant. Swift. 3. Glowing, 

uſhed. 


At her toilet's greaſy taſk, 


And iſſuing fagrant to an evening maſk, Pope. 


off, an illuſory or falſe ſtory, a lye. 


FLA“ [of fag) 1. Limber, weak, not ſtiff. Flaggy wings. 


FLA 


55 Red, imprinted red. The beedles laſh till flagrant on they b. 


rior. ö 


Fla'GRANTLY, adv. [of flaprant ; fagranter, Lat. 
ny ; alſo notoriouſly, e xp, IM * 
LA GRAN TNES8S [of flagrant] flamingneſs, plitterin 
* of deſire, 3 tr Morn vv « 8nels, ardent. 
LAGRA'TION [ flagro, Lat.] the act of flaming, burning . 
wh, ; alſo an ons r 1% | £ s litter. 
LAIL [ fleau, Fr. flagello, It. fagellum, Lat. or bleule, Du. 
Ger.] an inſtrument for Nuri of corn. = Du. ge, 
Mo fence againſt a LA, 
1 
| MNeeellity has no law. 
Spoken when people are neceſſarily forced to do a thing, and h 
no way to avoid it. | | * 
To FLAIR, or To FLARE 17 ſhiprights] is when a ſhi 
houſed in near the water, and a little above that the work han $ Oy 
a little too much, and is laid out broader aloft than the due . 
will allow, they ſay, Se flairs over. i 
FLakE [ flocon, Fr. focco, It. bloeke, Du. prob. of foceus, Lat.; 
a lock of wool, a lock of ſnow, white and ſoft as wool] 1. * 
thing that appears looſely held together like a flock of wool, 2 0 
plate of ice, ſnow, or other thing. Little fakes or pieces of a 
Burnet. 2. A lay ec, film, or lamina in general. Tore away preat 
flakes of the metal. Moxon. | : | 
To FLake, verb a. [from the ſubſt.] to form in flakes or bodies 


P deing 


looſely connected. Mould the round hail, or fake the fleecy ſnow, 


Pope. 1 
FLa'x1NEss, the ſtate of having flakes, flaky quality. 
FLa'xy, adj. [of fate] 1. Hanging looſely together. 
ſparks expire. Pope, 2. 
ſtrata. | | | 
Fam [Skinner derives it of plyma, a vagrant, or plean, Sax. to 
flea. A cant word, of no certain etymology. Jobnſon] a ſham or put 
Cant and cheat, fam and delu- 


Long fa 
Being in flakes or thin ſlices, 2 


ſion. South, | l 8 
To FLaw, verb a. [from the ſubſt.] to deceive with a falſehood 
or lye. God is not to be fammed off with Iycs. South, 
FLa"MBEAU, or FLa'MBOY, a lighted torch made of hempen picks, 
and wax, white or yellow, laid over them. Addiſon uſes it. 
FLameE [flamma, Lat. flamme, Fr. fiamma, It. hlama, Sp. fans, 
Port. blamme, Du. flamme, Ger.] 1. The blaze of fire, the light 
emitted from it. 2. Fire, The flames he onee ſtole from thee, graut 


him now. Coal. 3. Ardour of temper or imagination, brightnek 


of fancy, vigour of thought. Great are their faults, and glorious i 
their fame. Waller. 4. [In a figurative ſenſe] an ardent affection cr 
paſſion, ardour of inclination, great eagerneſs of deſire. Met conge- 
nial, mingling fame with fame. Pope. 5. The paſſion of love, My 
heart's on flame. Cowley. 6. A raging anger, confuſion. 

FLame [according to Sir Iſaac Newton] is a fume, vapour or exba. 
lation, heated red hot, ſo as to ſhine ; becauſe bodies do not flame 
without emitting a copious fume, and the fume burns in the flame, 

Flame ¶ flamme, Fr.) an inſtrument to bleed horſes with. This 
ſhould Le p4/eme ; ſeemingly ſome corruption or contraction of pheb:- 
tomy, Or S Ho Gr. the inſtrument. 985 

To FLauk, verb neut. | flamber, Fr. frammare, It. blamen, Du, 


flokmen, Ger. fammo, Lat.] 1. To blaze out in a flame, as fire, 
_ to emit light. 


2. To ſhine like flame. At noon in flaming yellow 


bright, Prior. 3. To break out into violence of paſſion. 


FLa'ME-COLOURED | of fame and colour} being of a bright yellow 


colour like that of flame. A ame- coloured garment. Peacham. 

FLa'MET, or FLAMMANT, a large wild fowl of the ſize of a will 
goole, the legs and wings of which are very long, and its ſcent ſo ex- 
_ and ſight ſo quick, that it is difficult to be ſhot ; ſo that the 
owlers are forced to get the wind of them, and to creep along co- 
vered with an ox-hide till they come within gun- ſhot. 


FLa'MEN, or FLamin, Lat. {fo called of Flamen, a woollen thread 


that was uſually tied about their temples] a ſort of prieſts among the 


Romans, inſtituted by Romulus or Numa qe ns the latter fearing 
that in proceſs of time, kings, who alſo did exerciſe the office of 
prieſts, might come — the ſervice of the gods, by reaſon of 
the weight of affairs of ſtate, eſtabliſhed to every god one, to ſupply 
the king's place. And theſe flamins bore the name of the gods w 
whom they were conſecrated ; Jupiter's was call'd Flamin Dialis; 
and the chief of Mars was Flamen Martialis, &c. Jupiter's was the 
moſt honourable, therefore he was permitted to wear à white hat, 
and a purple gown called trabea, which was the cloathing only of 
kings and augurs in performing their office. Zi 
F. MIN, pret. part, of to flame | flammans, Lat.] 1. Blazing. 
2. Notorious. See To FLame. | : 
FLa'mINGLY, adv. [of faming] notoriouſly, egregioufly. | 
FLaMMaB1'LITY | flammabilitas, of flamma, Lat. a flame] aptnels 
to flame, the quality of admitting to be ſet on fire. Brown uſes it. 
Flamma'TiION | flammatio, Lat.] 1. The act of ſetting on flame. 
2. The act of flaming or blazing out. Brown uſes it. 
FLAMMEUM, a veil which the Roman brides covered themſelves 
with, when going to be married. 
Ihe Nymph was cover'd with her fammeun, 

And Phzbus ſung th' Epitbalamium. Savift. ; * 
Fla'mwgous [ fammeus, Lat.] like or partaking of the natur 
flame. Brown uſes it. Lat, t 
FLamm1'FEROUS | fammifer, of flamma, a flame, and fero, Lat. 
bear] bringing, or bearing flames. | | ; 

F SSIS vs [ an of famma, a flame, and geo, I 
to bear] bearing flames, 1 ink 
FLamm1'vowous ¶ flammivomus, of flamma, a flame, an 
Lat. to vomit] that ag omg out flames. 
Fla'MMUL4a, Lat. a little flame. 

Fu ammULa Vitalis, Lat. (7 e. * ee flame] that naturd 
warmth that is the effe& of the circulating blood. 3 
FLA'uMuLA, a mark or badge worn by the Greek wits 

either the caſque, cuiraſs, or tip of the pike, Fe. to diſting 
ſeveral companies, battalions, regiments, Cc. Bu Av, 


K 


FLA 


„ [of fame] 1. Inflamed, burning, being in flames. 
.F e Nee ue oft in ſound. Sidney. 2. Being of the 
Which f A ſabſtance compounded of an airy and flamy mat- 


Bacon. | , , * 1 
M Fl ANN [in heraldry] is an ordinary, which is a ſeg- 
Es Pre $'6 fopertcies, which are ever borne double; 1 
m Ry 


plate 1 a - Fr. [in 1 a puſh or thruſt in the flank. 
N a province of the Netherlands, bounded by the Ger- 
5 4 and United Provinces on the north; by the province of 
bant on the eaſt; by Hainault and Artois on the ſouth; and by 
wm part of Artois, and the German ocean, on the weſt ; being 
= 00 miles long, and 50 broad, and divided between the Au- 
r, the French, and the Dutch. Flanders is a perfectly cham- 
ee watered with many fine rivers and canals. Its chief 
| nodities are fine lace, linen, and tapeſtry. 
Fin [ fanc, F r. according to Menage, from Mxyw, more pro- 
babiy from lalus, Lat. the fide. Jobnſon. Fianco, It.] 1. That part of 


man ocean 


he fide of an animal near the hinder thigh. 2. [In men] the lateral 


lower belly. | 
5 4 in military affairs] the fide of a fleet or an army, bat- 
-1lion or body of ſoldiers from the front to the rear. He might take 
the fark of the enemy. Hayward. | HE: 
Frank {in fortification] is that part of the rampart that joins the 


face and courtin, comprehended between the angle of the courtin, 
and the angle of the ſhoulder, e. and is the principal defence of a 


lace, and commands the oppolite face, flank. and courtin. 
F Flak Obligue, or Second FLank [in fortification] that part of the 
<ourtin, where the men can ſee to ſcowr the face of the oppoſite baſ- 

tion, being the diſtance between the lines fichant and razant. 
Frank Retired, or Low FLanx [in fortification] is one of the 


platforms of the caſemate, and is ſometimes called the covered flank. 


This is generally called the caſemate, when there is only one plat- 
form retired towards the capital of the baſtion, and covered by the 
rillon. | : | be 
i Frank of the Courtin [in fortification] is that part of the courtin 
between the flank and the point, where the ſaliant line of defence 
terminates. | <a | ; 

FLavx Covert [in fortification] is that, the outward part of which 
advances to ſecure the innermoſt, which advanced part if it be round- 
ed is called an orillon ; it is the ſame as-lower or retired flank. 

Flaxk Fichant [in fortification] is that from whence the can- 


non playing, fireth its bullets directly in the face of the oppoſite 


baſtion. | | 

Frans Raſaut [in fortification] is the point from whence the line 
of defence begins, from the conjunction of which with the courtin, 
the ſhot only razeth the face of the next baſtion, which happens when 
the face cannot be diſcovered. 8 | 

Second FLank, or Simple FLank [in fortification] are lines which 

from the angle of the ſhoulder to the courtin, whoſe chief office is 
for defence of the moat and place. | 

To FLAxx, verb a&. [ flanquer, Fr.] 1. To ſtrengthen or defend 
a ſide. They ſtand and fart the paſſage. Dryden. 2. To attack an 
army or navy on the flank or fide. 

ToFLanx, verb act. [in fortification] is to diſcover and fire upon 
the fide of any place; alſo to fortify it with flanks. , 

F.aNxarDs [hunting term] the knots or nuts in the flank of a 
deer. | 
- Fia'xxED Flank [in heraldry] the fame as party per ſaltire, that 
is * the field is divided into four parts, after the manner of 
au 2 

FLaxxeD Angle [in fortification] the angle formed by the two 
faces of the baſtion, and ſo forms the point of it. 

FLA XX ER [of fank] a fortification jutting out ſo as to command 
the fide of a body marching to an attack. .. by the Spaniards 
out of their fankers, Knolles. 8 | 

To Fla'nker [ flanker, Fr.] to fortify the walls of a city with bul- 
warks or countermures, to fortify laterally. 

Franks [with farriers] a wrench, crick, ſtroke or other grief in 
the back of a horſe ; alſo a kind of pleuriſy proceeding from too 
much blood. 15 ; 
© Flaxks [in the manage] the ſides of a horſe's buttocks. | 
- FLa'xxeL [| flannelle, Fr. klanel, Ger. of lana, or lanella, Lat. ſoft 
" 18 Wel. from gavlan, wool. Davies] a ſort of thin, ſoft, 
woollen cloth. g 


FLae [of læppe, Sax. or of Habellum, Lat.] 1. Any thing hanging 


dan broad and looſe, faſtened only by one ſide; as, the flap of a 


pocket hole. A cartilaginous fap upon the opening of the larynx. 


Brown, 2. A diſeaſe in horſes. hen a horſe is ſaid to have the 


flaps, you may perceive his lips to be ſwelled on both fides of his 
mouth; and that which is in the bliſters is like the white of an egg. 
ou muſt, to cure it, cut ſome ſlaſhes with a-knife, and rub it once 
with ſalt. Farriers Di&ionary. 3. A blow or ſtroke with the open 
hand, or ſome broad thing, the motion of any thing looſe and broad. 
4. The flap of a ſhoe, of the ear, of a ſhirt, that which hangs broad 
and looſe in theſe reſpectively. 
o FLar, verb alt, (prob. of flabbe, Du. or Zabella, Lat.] 1. To 
Por ſtrike with the hand, or with any thing broad; as, to fy Hap, as 
__ do. 2. To move any thing with a flap or noiſe made by the 
e of any thing broad. The raven fap'd his wing. Ticke!. 
0 Fae, verb neut. 1. To ply the wings with noiſe. The dira 
ling on the ſhield of Turnus, and fluttering about his head. Dry- 
% 2. To hang down with flaps or broad parts, as a hat ſometimes 
will. Flapping hat. Gay. | ; 
o give onea FLA P with a fox's tail, to deceive or cozen one. 
k [3 BRAGON, Jubft. (from a dragon 2 to breathe fire] 1. 
110 in which they catch raiſins out of burning brandy, and ex- 
— ing them by cloſing the mouth, eat them. 2. The thing 
a this play. Drinks candles ends for fap-dragons. Shake- 


Pare 


Ne. 42, 


FLA 


To FLA D], verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to ſwallow, to de- 
* a low cant word. To ſee how the ſea flap - dragon d it. Shate- 
Ro... Ale l | 
FLav-raner [of flap and bar] having looſe and broad ears. Flap- 
eared knave. & . 4 | a * 
1 [probably of flacceſcens, Lat.] hanging down with lim- 
rneſs. 
To Franz, verb neur. [prob. of flederen, Du. to flutter. Sinner; 
perhaps accidentally changed from glare. Johnſon] 1. To flutter with 
a ſplendid ſhow. Ribbands pendant faring bout her head. Shak:ſprare. 
2. To glitter with tranfient luſtre. a 
Speech alone | 
Doth vaniſh' like a Haring thing. Herbert. 
3. To glitter offenſively, _ | 
Ihe ſun begins to flin 
His Haring beams. Milton. . 
* To be in too glaring light. Flaring in ſunſhine all the day. 
rior. 
FLa"rinc, fart. [of to flare] 1. Fluttering. 2. Waſting, or con- 


— 


ſuming waſtfully; as a candle. See to Flake. 


PLasn [Skinner derives it of blæpe, Sax. blaze, Eng. but Min- 
ſhew and Caſaubon of het, Gr. a flame] 1. A ſudden quick blaze, 
as of lightening. A flaſh of a piece is ſeen ſooner than the noiſe is 


heard. Bacon. 2. A body of water driven violently. 3. The lay- 


ing or daſhing of water. 4. Spurt or ſally of wit, burſt of merri- 
ment. The light fafbes of a wanton mirth. Roger:, 5. A tranſient 


ſtate of any thing. The Perſians and Macedomans had it for a fafs. 


Bacon. 


To Fran, verb neut. 1. To blaze out on a ſudden, to glitter with | 


a quick and tranſitory lame. Made to Hach like melted nitre. Boyle: 
2. To burſt out into any kind of violence. He Hates into one groſs 
crime or other. Shakeſpeare. 3. To break out into wit, bright 
—_ or mirth. They out into an irregular greatneſs of thought, 
elton. b | 
To FLasn, verb ad. to ſtrike up ings quantities of water from the 
ſurface. The ſea water, Halb d with a Rick or oar, caſteth a ſhining 
colour. Carew. | | 
. Frasn of Flames, a ſheafof arrows. | 
hay ER [of flaſb] a man of more appearance of wit than 
reallity. 2 
FLAsHER [ata gaming table] one who fits by to ſwear how often 
he has ſeen the bank ftript; a cant word. | 
FLa'SHILY, vainly, frothily. 


Fua'sntness [of flaſhy] 1. Inſipidneſs or unſavourineſs in taſte. 2. 


Want of ſolidity or ſubſtance in diſcourſe. 


Fra'suy [from flaſb, Eng. of faccidus, Lat. Skinner] 1, Having 
loft its ſavour, frothy, inſipid, without 3 force. Sour, wateriſh; 
or flaſhy. Bacon 2. Showy, without ſolidity, empty. Tlaſey wits. 


Digby. | 
24 [ faſque, Fr.] 1. A powder horn. Powder in a ſkillefs ſol- 
dier's faſt. Shakeſpeare. 2. A kind of thin glaſs bottle. The cham- 
pages is toeach man his flaſe. King. 
Lask [Plaxa, Sax. fraſco, It. flaſc, Sp, fleſſche, Du. flaſche, Ger. 
flagke, Dan. flagka, Su.] a fort of bottle wrought over with wicker. 
FLasx [in gunnery] a bed in the carriage of a piece of ord: 
nance. 5 
FL Ask [in 3 a bearing, more properly called a flaunch. 
It is an ordinary made | 
point; and is always borne double. | 
Fr a'sxeT [of faſt, Eng. p,, Gr. a pouch, according to 
Meric Caſaubon] a large long baſket, in which victuals is ſerved: 
The ſilverſtands with golden flaſtets grac'd. Pope. N 
FLAT, adj. [flaat, or flata, Su. p/ar, Fr. Du. and Ger. prob. of pa- 
tulus, Lat. Menage] 1. Broad, ipreading, horizontally level without 
inclination. The houſes are fiat roofed. AddjJor. 2. Smooth, 
without protuberances. A land fat to our fight, Bacon. 3. Being 


without elevation or riſing up. Beauty's plumes fall fat. Milion. 


4. Level with the ground. What ruins kingdoms and lays cities far. 
Milton. 5. Lying along. The woodborn people fall before her Hat. 


. Spen/er. 6. [In painting] being without releivo or relief, _—_ no 
its 


ye of the figures. 7. Inſipid, unſavoury, having lott i 


riſk, pungent taſte. Lo the tongue unelegant and far. J. Philips. 
8. Dull, unanimated. Flat inſipid ſtuff, Dryden. g. Depreſſed, ſpiritleſs. 
My hopes all far. Milton. 10. Unpleaſing, taſteleſs, Al earthly 


ſatisfactions malt needs look little and grow far and unſavoury. Al- 
terbury. 11. Peremptory, abſolute, downright. It is a fat wrong 
to puniſh the thought. Spenſer. 12, Not ſhrill, not ſharp in ſound. 
A flat noiſe or rattle. Bacon. | - 

FLar, /«b/t. [from the adj.] 1. A level, an extended plane. He 
has cut the fide of the rock into a flat for a garden. Aa ſon. 2. 
Even ground, not mountainous. Till of this Fat a mountain you have 
made. Shakeſteare. 3. A ſmooth, low ground, expoſed to inunda- 
tions; generally uſed only in the plural. Begs, fens, flats. Shake. 
ſpeare. 4. The broadſide of the blade of a weapon, not the 
edge. | 
2 The fat to ſweep the viſions from thy mind, 
The edge to cut them thro' that ſtay behind. Dryden. 
5. Depreſſion of thought and language. No fats amongſt his eleya- 
tions. Dryden. 6. A ſurface without prominences or relievo, A dull 
unvaried fat to make a ſufficient compenſation for the chief things of 
the ancient mountains. Bentley. See FLars. | | 

FLAT in the Foreſail ors] means, hale in the foreſail by the 
ſheet, as near the ſhip's fide as pollible: this is done when a ſhip will 
not fall off ſrom the wind. | 

To FLar, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To level, to make broad 
and ſmooth. Flat them on the ſides. Bacon. 2. To make vapid or 
dead. Their juice ſomewhat flatted. Bacon, This ſenſe is generally 
uſed paſſively, or as a participle adjective. | 

To FLarT, verb neut. 1. Lo grow flat; oppoſed to ſwell. I ob- 
ſerved the ſkin ſhrink, and the ſwelling to Fat yet more than at firſt, 
Temple, 2. To obſtruct, to retard, to make unanimated or evarid. 
Likely to fat and hinder the ſpirit of ow X. Char/e;, 
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FL A 


FrartIR [ fatilis, from 2 Lat. to blow] wnconſlant. 
FLaTi'lity [ Aatilitas, Pry ne wy 1 
Fua'TLY, adv. [of far) 1. Horizontally, without inclination. 2. 
ithout prominence or elevation. 3. Without ſpirit, 6 4+ 

Peremptorily, abtolutely, downright. gens refuſed his aid. Sidney. 
Fraruzss [of far] 1. Broadneſs, ſpreadingneſs, without inequa- 

lities, evenneſs. 2. Want of inence. The flatneſs of a figure. 

Addiſon... z. Deadneſs, inſipidity, not briſkneſs. Deadneſs or Hal- 

10% in cyder. Mortimer. 4. Dejection of ſtate. The fatneſs of my 

wiſery. Shakeſpeare. 5. Dejection of mind, want of life or ſpirit. . 6. 

Dulnefs, frigidity, want of vigour in thoughts and expreſſions. Flat- 

neſs and impertinency flow in n our meditations. Collier. 7. 

Not ſhrillnefs, not acuteneſs of found. That fatne/s of ſound is 

joined with a harſhneſs. Bacon. 7 
FLaTs, _ [commonly uſed only in the plural] ſhallows in the 

ſea, ſand-banks, ſhelves. 3 : 

FPrars fin muſic] a kind of additional or half notes as contrived 

together with ſharps, to remedy the defects of muſical inſtru- 
ments. | "oh 

To FLa'TTEN, werb act. | flatir, Fr.] 1. To make broader and 
thinner with a plain ſurface, to make even without prominence. 2. 
To beat down to the ground. Beat it down or atlen it, it will riſe 
again. Mortimer. 3. To make dead or vapid. 4. To deprels, to 
diſpirit. | | 

o FLATTEN, verb neut. 1. To grow even. 2. To grow dull 

and infipid. Satisfactions that are attended with ſatiety, ſurfeits and 
flatten in the very taſting. L'Eftrange. : 

Fla'TTEr {of fat] the perſon or inſtrument that flattens any os 

To FTT TER [ Hater, Fr.] 1. To praiſe exceſſiwely, to gratify 
with ſervile compliments, to pleaſe with blandiſhments. 2. To praiſe 
falſely. Flatter'd crimes of a licentious age. Young. 3. To coax, to 

Pooth, to careſs, to pleaſe. A mere Gallic ſenſe. A harmony plea- 

üngly fills the ears and fatters them. Dryden. 4. To raiſe falſe hopes, 
Hopes thee of flatt ring gales | 
Unmindful. . 
FLA TT ER ER [Of fatter ; flateur, Fr.] one that praiſes more than is 
deſerved, a cajoler, a fawner, one who endeavours to gain favour by 
| pleaſing falſities. | ; pe 
FLa"TTERING, part. [of to fatter] ſoothing, careſſing. 
FLa'TTERINGLY, adv. [of flattering] ſoothingly, careſlingly. 
Fi.a'TTERY | flatterie, Fr.] fawning, falſe praiſe, artful obſequi- 
ouſneſs. _ ; 

Fir is EH, adj. [of fat] ſomewhat flat, approaching to flatneſs. 

Woodward uſes it. =» os 

Fru EN ex [of fatulent) 1. Windineſs, fullneſs of wind. 2. 

Emptineſs, levity, airinels. The natural fatulency of that airy ſcheme 
of notions. G/anwille. | 3 
Fra ruI ENT [ Hatulens, of flatus, Lat. a blat] 1. Windy, ingen- 
dring or breeding wind, ſwoln with wind. Arbuthnot uſes it, 2. 
Empty, vain, big without ſubſtance, puffy. A fatulent vanity. Glan- 
ville. Flatulent writers. Dryden. 
FLa'TULENTNESS {of fatulent] windineſs, flatuleney. 
FLaruo'sITY, or ] 
tus, Lat.] windineſs, windy quality. The cauſe is flatuofity. Bacon. 
FA r vous [flatucfus, Lat. flateux, Fr. flatuefo, It] windy, full of 
wind. Not flatuous nor loathſome. Bacon. | 
FLavicomous { flavicemus, of flavus, yellow, and como, Lat. hair] 
Having yellow hair. 1 i ; | 
FLa'rvs Lat. [with phyſicians] diforderly motions ſtirred up in 
the body by wind or windy meats. : | 
FA Twisk, adj. [of flat and wiſe; ſoit ſhould be written, and 
not flat ways] having the flat and not the edge downwards. Its po- 
ſture in the earth was fatwiſe and parallel to the fide of the ſtratum. 
W.odward. | 
To FLaunT, verb neut. prob. of waunt] 1. To make a fluttering 
ſhow in apparel. 'I'o flaunt it out. Boye. 2. To be hung with ſome- 
thing looſe and flying. This ſenſe ſeems improper. One faunts in 
rags, one flutters in brocade. Pepe. : 
FLavuxT, /t. Any thing looſe and airy, There my borrow'd 

Haunts. Shakeſpeare. | 

| Frav'xTiING, fart. [of to faunt] gaudy and ſtately in appa- 

tel. 


reliſh, commonly applied to wine or other liquids. 2. The 
leaſing the taſte. Adaiſon. 3. Sweetneſs to the ſmell, 
| Each ſeems to ſmell the favour which the other blows. Dryden. 


wer of 


To FLavouR, verb a. {from the noun] to give any thing a fla- 


vour or good ſcent. | | 
FLa'vouRLEss, not having any flavour or ſcent. 
FLa'vorous [of flavour] 1. Delightful to the palate. Flaw'rous 
taſte. Dryden. 2. Fragrant, ſweet ſcented. 


FLa'voury {prob. of /avour, & mut. in FI] palatable, having a 


good reliſh, ſpoken of wine, Tc. 
Fra'uro, It. a flute. | 
F.auT1'No, It. a ſmall flute, like a ſixth flute, or an octave flute. 
FLA [prob. of flo, Sax. fragment, or flaw, Brit. a ſegment, or 
| pew: Sax. the white of the eye, or, according to Caſaubon, of gaas, 
Gr. to break in pieces, flauw, Du. broken in mind] 1. A fault, a de- 
fect. A flaw in what the generality of mankind admires. Adaiſon. 
2. A little ſkin that grows at the root of one's nails. 3. A chink, a 
crack, a breach in any thing, Tho' the veſſel were whole without 
any flaw. Bacon. 4. (A ſea word) a ſudden guſt, a violent blaſt of 
wind; from fo, Lat. to blow. 'T”expel the winter's faw, Shakeſpeare. 
FA A tumult, a violent uproar. The fury of this madbrain'd flaw. 


aleſpeare. 6. A ſudden commotion of mind, a violent perturbation. 


Theſe flaws and ſtarts. Shakeſpeare. 

To FLaw, verb af. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To crack, to break. 
The cup was fawed with a multitude of little cracks, Boyle, 2. To 
violate, to break; obſolete. France hath fad the league. Shake- 

are. 
9 adj. [of flaw] being without cracks, having no dę- 
fefts. Boyle uſes it. „ * y 
FLla'wy, adj. [of fax] having flaws, being full of flaws, 


from the 


Raleigh. 2. To take off the 


La'"TUOUSNESS [ flatuofite, Fr. flatuoſus, of Aa- 


3 La'voun [prob. of fatus, Lat.] 1. A certain pleaſant or agreeable - 


ragrance. 


LE 
| Faw, Jul Lan, Fr. ple na, Sax. flaeye, Du eng 
pie, Ec. el * -\" Ne dee de 8 Ort Gel 
To FLa'wTER, verb af. to ſcrape or pare a ſkin, | 
FLax eax, or plex, Sax. - flas; Du. flachs, Ber.] 1. 4 . 
res of which linen thread is made. The leaves gro Plan 
nately on branches: the cup of the flower conſiſts of one wy he. 
tubuſous: The flower expands in form of à clove- llifower 1 
ovary becomes an almoſt globular fruit, which is pointed and « She 
ſed of many cells, in which are lodged many plain moor © ; 
blunt at one end and ſharp at the other. The ſpecies are fix , 
firſt ſort is that which is cultivated for uſe in divers parts of p 
and is reckoned an excellent commodity. Miller. 2. The kh; 7 1 
ſed and combed for the ſpinner, the matter for ſpinning made — . 
Fra x cou [of flax and comb] the inſtrument with which Har 
dreſſed, and the fibres cleaned of the brittle parts. * 
FTA xDRESSER [of flax and dreſs] he that prepares flax for ſpin 
ning, ; 
LA'XEN, adi. [fleaxen, of leax, Sax.] 1. Made of 
fiaxen thread. 1 2. F ile. long, and | like E 1. 
hair. A fine faxen long perriwig. Addi/on. " 
FLax-Weed, an herb. E 
To FLAx, or To Flza [xlean, Sax. biſlen, Du. klaene, $y 
as Caſaubon will, of pau, Gr. to peel off the bark of a tree. aſa s 
Iſland. flae, Dan. viaen, OE 1. To ſtrip off the ſkin. Flayed line 
urface of any thing. Cutting ſcraws ; 
7 off the green ſurface of the ground to cover their cabin; 
WIFE, 
FLa'yer [of flay] he that flays or trips the kin of any thing. 
Fr rA [xlea, or pleh, Sax. vloye, Du. floh, Ger. feach, Scott 
a little inſect of a deep purple colour, approaching to black, remark: 
ble for its agylity in leaping, for which purpoſe it has three pair of 
legs. It ſucks the blood of larger animals. It lays eggs called nis. 
theſe produce a kind of nymphs or white worms, which after 9k 
time are transformed like caterpillars into perfect fleas, f 
To ſend one away with a La in his ear. 
It. J gli ha meſſo un pulce nel orecchio. It is ſaid a flea put into tha 
part will make an incredible buzzing or noiſe. | 
To FLea, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to clear from fleas, 
FLea-Bang, an herb. It hath undivided leaves, which for the 
moſt part are glutinous, and have a ſtrong ſcent. | 
FLE'ABITE, or FLE'ABITING, ub}. | from fea and bite] 1, Red 
marks made by fleas. A breaking out all over the body like a fiea- 
biting. Wiſeman. 2. A ſmall hurt or pain like that cauſed by the 
ſting of a flea. Fleabites to the pains of the ſoul. Harvey. 
LEA BITTEN, adj. [of fea and bite] 1. Stung by fleas, 2. Mean, 


_ worthleſs, | 


Fleabitien ſynod, an aſſembly brew'd 
Of clerks and elders ana. Cleaweland. 

og TT Colour [in horſes] ſpotted over with ſpots of a datk. 

iſh red. | 

FrEAu. See PHLEGM. TIA | 

FLeam [ famme, Fr. corrupted from QA:Coroyur, Gr. the inſtrumett 
for bleeding] a ſurgeon and farrier's inſtrument for lancing, chiefy 
for letting blood of cattle, which is placed on the vein, and then di- 
ven by a blow. | 
_ Flea-Worr, an herb. It agrees with plantain and buckſton- 
plantain in every reſpe&, excepting that this riſes up with leafy ſtalks 
and divides into many branches; whereas both the others produce 
their flowers upon naked pedicles. Miller. 3 

FL RAK, ſubſt. [ floccus, Lat.] a ſmall lock, thread or twiſt, Litle 
long fieaks or threads of hemp and flax. More. See FLAk E. 

10 FLeEck, verb ad. [fleck, Ger. a ſpot. Skinner. Perhaps it s 
derived from feat or fete, an old word for a grate, hurdle, or any 
thing made of parts laid tranſverſe, from the Iſlandick fate. Jobnſn 
to ſpot, to ſtreak, to variegate. Let it not ſee the dawning alt the 
ſkies. Sandys. . 

FIE“ ck ED, or FLECKT, part pal. [of fleck, Ger. a ſpot] ſpeckled 
or ſpotted; feathered (ſpoken of an arrow) or fledg d (ſpoken of 
yonng birds.) See to FLECK. | 

FLEe'ckxep [in heraldry] arched like the firmament. 

To FLER“ CX ER, verb ad. [of fleck} to ſpot, to mark with red whelks, 
to variegate with ſpots of different colours. Flecker'dlike a drunkard, 
Shakeſpeare. | | 

FLle'cTa, a feather'd arrow. 

FLep [pret. and part. of flee, to run away; not properly of , i 
uſe the wings] gone, run away. | 

FLEDOE, ad [yederen, Du. to fly] full feather'd, able to fly, able 
to quit the neſt. His ſhoulders fedge with wings. Milton. 

o FLepGE, verb ad. [from the adj.] to turniſh with wings, to 
ſupply with feathers. The birds were not as yet fledg'd enough i 
ſhitt for themſelves. L'Eftrange. 5 

FLEDGED, part. paſſ. of to fedge [ of flederen, Du. to fly] © 
n with feathers, as young birds are when they begin 

to fly. 

. [of plyhx, Sax. flight, and pree, Sax. fine] a diſcharged! 
freedom from fines, when an outlaw'd fugitive comes to the peace 0! 
his own accord. "YON 

To FL EE, irreg. verb neut. FLED, pret. and part. paſſ. [fiydde, fle, 
Dan. xleon, Sax. Fes, oy. 0 Ger. Ts word is now mm 
univerſally written fy, tho' properly to fy, ple ogan, is to mov 
wings, . Ales, pe 3 —_ W now confounded. Jeb 
ſon] to run away haſtily or ſwifty, to . to flee away from julbce 
or danger, to have recourſe to ſhelter. This city is near to fee uni. 
Geneſis, | | 2 f 

This verb ſhould not be confounded (as it often 1s) with 20 fy fee. 
with wings) is plain ow its preter, fled, the preter of the other bein 

„ and the particip. floaun. 

8 4 ECE 2 ples, Sax. blies, Du, vlieſ;, Ger. wellys, Lat 
1. A flock of wool, or ſo much as comes off from one ſheep at duct 
2, Sometimes it denotes the ſheep themſelves, 

I am ſhepherd to another man, , 
And do not ſheer the fieces that I graze. Shakeſpeare. 


To 


£©@ @ A @#, &w ww | ac r 


FLE 


To FLencE, wh af. [from the ſubſt. 1. To dip the fleece off 

take bribes 

_ ſheep! 7 Rog perfoit or deſpoil him of all, even to the bare fkin, 
it, 9 . 7 Gem : 
| 1 robb'd of his wool: 18 1 

" 3 3 [of fleece] having fleeces. The rich. fleeced flocks. 


757 ber; ad. [of Heute woolly, covered with wool; Fleecy wealth. 


Mils. * Pen WT; IE 
verb neut; [xleanbian; Sax: to trifle, fleardan, Scot- 

, yr thinks it Geng of leer, Dan. to laugh} 1. To caſt a 
0 inful or ſaucy look at one. 2, To mock or jeſt contemptuouſly. 
. 5 and ſcorn at our ſolemnity. Shakeſpeare; 3. To leer, to grin, 
r ine with an air of civility. How popular and courteous, how 
1 in and fleer upon every man they meet. Burton. | 
1 2 all. [from the verb] 1. Mockery expreſs'd by words or 


1 Mark the feers, the gibes, and notable ſcorns, * 

That dwell in ey'ry region of his face. Shakeſpeare, 
1. A deceitful grin of civility. Such falſe lines, and ſuch a fly trea- 
cherous freer upon their faces. South. e 

FLEERER fof fleer] a mocker, a flatterer, a fawner, . 

Fet RING, part. act. of to fleer. Looking diſdainfolly or faucily, 
mocking, jeſting infolently. i es 

Fl Err, FLEOT, or FLoT, are all derived from the Saxon pleox, 
which ſignifies a bay or gulph. Gib/on's Camdem. We” 

Feet [of flora, Sax. flotte, Fr. Aotta, It. fota, Sp. frota, Port. 
blogt, Du. Hotte, Ger.] a company of ſhips, a navy. 

Feet [pleox, Sax. an eſtuary or arm of the fea] a place where 
the tide comes up, A creek, an inlet of water. A provincial word from 
which the Fleer-priſon and Fleetſtreet are named. Landfloods or 
feeets running through them, which make a kind of a ſmall creek. 
Mortimer. 1 3 . | 

FLeer, a4}. [ fiotur, Hand: pu Sax. to fly] 1. Swift of pace, 
nimble. One of the fleeteß horſes in England. Clarendon. 2. [ n the 
huſbandry of ſome provinces] light, ſuperficially fruitful. It is ve 
feet for paſture. Mortimer. 3: Skimming the ſurface. Thoſe lands 
mult be plow'd feet. Mortimer. | e e 

FEET Priſon, a priſon in London, into which perſons are com- 
mitted for contempt of the king and his laws ; alſo a priſon of eaſe for 

ebtors. BS 3 | | 
: To FLezT, verb neut. ¶ Floxan, Sax.] 1. To fly ſwiftly, to vaniſh. 
All the other paſſions feet to air, Shakeſpeare. 2. To be in any tranſient 
fate, the ſame as F1.1T. This feeting and unremarkable fuperficies. 
72 PrEEr, verb act. 1. To ſkim the water. 

Who ſwelling fails in Caſpian ſea doth croſs, 3 

And in frail wood an Adrian galph doth feet. Spenſer. 
2. To live merrily, to paſs time away lightly. Many young gentle- 
men flock to him every day, and fleet the time careleſsly. $hak ſpeare. 
3. [Among county people; vlieten, Du.] to ſkim milk, to take the 
cream off milk. Hence, a fleeting diſh. 


flietten, Teut.] paſſing away continually as time, c. moving conti- 
nually from place to place, 5 | 
FLeeTINGDISH {of fleet and diſb] a ſkimming veſſel. 
FLE'ETLY, adv. [of fleet] with nimble pace, ſwiftly, 
Fiee'TxEss [of feet] fleeting quality; alſo ſwiftneſs, quickneſs, 
FL go. See PHLEGM. 9 
FL EGMA TIE Ss [of flegmatic ; flegmatique, Fr. flemmatico, It. 


with flegm, flegmatic quality. See PHLEGMATIC. | 
FLe'MaFare [of E ma, an outlaw, and plean, Sax. to flay] a 
Claim of the felon's n | | 
Fie ments Firinth [of plyma and gimmean, Sax. to offer victuals] 
the relieving of a fugitive. 


a fugitive, 

Flemes Vite {of Flyma and prre, Sax.] a liberty to challenge the 
chattels or fines of one's ſervant who is a fugitive. - 

Frruixes [of plyming or plyma, Sax. a baniſhed man, becauſe 
tiey were frequently forced to change their habitations, and go into 
neighbouring countries, becauſe of the inundations of the ſea] the na- 
tes or inhabitants of the Low Countries. | | 

Frx'uisn [of plyma, Sax.] belonging to the Flemings or Dutch. 

FLesn [xlec, plepe, Sax. vleeſch, Du. fleiſch, Ger. col, Erſe] 1. 

e muſcles as contradiftinguiſhed from the fktn, tendons, and bones. 
2. A ſimilar, fibrous part of an animal body. 3. The body 
radiſtinguiſhed from the ſoul; This leb which walls about our life. 

to Vale eare, 4. Animal food as contradiftinguiſhed from vegetable. 
6 F//þ ſhould be forborne as long as he is in coats. Locke. 5. The 
| body of beaſts or birds uſed in food, as diſtinct from fiſhes. 


Suffering 


]w #4 to be eaten in the houſe. Shakeſpeare: 6. Animal nature. The 
begin end of all h is come before me. Geneffs. 7. Carnality, corporal 

petites. To mortify the % and ſubdue the luſts thereof. Sma/- 
ge of mage 8. [With divines] a carnal ſtate, a worldly J op- 
ace of poled to ſpiritual ſtate. The eb luſteth againſt the ſpirit. Ga/ati- 


4, 9. Near relation by blood. He is our fb. Genefis. 10. The 


flit, butt ard or literal ſenſe. The Orientals termed the literal or immedi- 

almoſt be ignification of a precept or type the „e, and the remote or os - 

, with di Meaning the ſpirit, This is N in St. Paul's writings. Ye 
Jr judge after the fleſh. St. John. Ce 

ſulbee Frezn [in botany] the ſoft, pulpy ſubſtance of any fruit, incloſed 

unto. N een the outer rind or ſkin and the ſtone; or chat part of a root, 

wt, Se. that is fit to be eaten. 

fy (i To Fuesn, verb ack. 1. To initiate ; taken from che n's 

being Price of feeding bis hawks and degs with the firſt game chat they 

| a 0 or training thèm to purſuit by feeding them with the fleſh of ani- 

, Lat] h * A good tame q to enter and fe himſelf upon. Govern- 

u once. 8 Tongue, 2. To harden, to eſtabliſ in any practice, as dogs 

Wa often feeding on any thing. Ted in * fleſhed in malice. 

. 3, To glut, to ſatiate. He flyer his will in the ſpoil of her 


1 : Shakeſpeare. | 
ben Broth Hof Afb and brerb] broth made by boiling fleſh in it. 


* 
\ ieman uſes it, 


To 


and to fleece the peeple. Addiſon uſes 


Io Fir, verb neut. 


FEE TIN e, part. a2. of to feet [of plean, Sax. to fly, or vlieten, 


FtxuxxEs Freme [of plyma and ꝑne me, Sax. ] chattels or goods of 


as con- 


Frxsg- Broker ¶ with the canting crew] a bawd. | 
Fre"SHcoLouR (of and colour} the colour of fleſh. Earth with 
a pale fleſp-colour, that is, white with a bluſh of red. Woodward. 
Fue'sn?LY [of fe and fy} a fly that feeds upon Reſh and depo- 
ſites her eggs therein.. In 44 50 a flymaggot in five days ſpace after 
it 1s hatched, arrives at its full growth. Ray. 


4 Fi#'ounoos [of feſb and hook] a hook to draw fleſh from the cal- 
n 


a e [of Aeby} fulneſs of fleſh, or the ſtate of having much 
eſh. 


DEE [yrepdeap, Sax.] N no fleſh. 
LE SHLINESS [plzpchcneppe, Sax.] carnal diſpoſition, being ad- 
dicted to the mall. as Tf the Jem. . | pot 4 
FLE'SHLY, adj. [plzpche, Sax. vleſchelick, Du. fleiſchlich, Ger.) 
1. Corporeal; o poſed to mental. | | | 
Our minds themſelves from ſlumber keep, E 
| When from their feſbly bondage they are free. Dinham. 
2. Carnal, given to the fleſh, laſcivious, | 
Aﬀer Aſmodai, 
Te lig incubus. Milton, © 
3. Animal, not vegetable. If men with fly morſels muſt be fed, 
Dryden. 4. Human, not celeſtial; not ſpiritual 
What time th'eternal lord in fe ſhrine 
Enwombed was. Spenſer. 
_ Fiu'smeaT [of fob and meat] animal food. 
ſtroully dear. Sf? t. | 
FLe'sRMENT fof feb] eagerneſs gained by ſuccefsful initiation, 
Taken from a dog or kawk that has been enter'd with the fleſh of an 


Flehmeat is mon- 


animal The feſhment of this dread exploit. Shakeſpeare. 


FLE'SHMONGER [of Fe] one who deals in fleſh, a pimp. Was 
the duke a fe/omonger. Shakeſpeare: | | : 
Fu.s*snpor [of fleſh and por} a veſſel in which fleſh or meat is 
cooked. Thence it denotes plenty of fleſh, If he takes away the fe/b- 
pots, he can alſo alter the appetite. Taylor. 3 
_ Fiz'snqyuake [of fe and quake] a tremor of the body. A word 
formed by Ben Johnſon in imitation of earthquake. 3 
FLE'SsHY [xlzpicg, Sax. fleiſchicht, Ger:} 1. Having much fleſh, 


plump, muſculous. All Ethiopes are fe/by and plump. Bacon. 2. 


22 plump, with regard to fruits. Thoſe fruits that are ſo fey. 
cont, | | 


FLE'TA [fleor, Sax.] a place where the tide comes up. | 
Fit TCcaegR fof feche, Fr. an arrow] a maker of arrows and bows. 
Mortimer uſes it, | 

FLETCHERs company. Tt is probable was as ancient as the bowyert 
as to their incorporation. They are governed by 2 wardens, 10 aſ- 
liftants, and 18 on the livery. Their enſigns armorial of ſeal are a 
chevron between 3 arrows. i | : 

FT ET, part. pafſ. [of to fleet] ſkimmed, deprived of the cream. 
Flet milk. Mortimer. | | 


it. fleoxan, Saxi] to bim, to float. 
FLeTi'egrovs [ fletifer, of fletus; weeping, and fero, Lat. to bear} 
cauſing weeping. | 


- FLEURE'TTE, or PLEUROXNE'E, See FLOR x. | 
| Fievro'xs [in cookery} fine tarts or puffs of paſtry-work, for gar- 
niſning diſhes. A | 
Fieu'ry, See Flory. FEY | 
FLew, pret. of to fly, See To FLy. | PBL. 
FLew, or FLUx, al. a ſmall fort of fiſhing net; alſo the large 


h | Chaps of a deep-mouthed hound. Hanmer uſes it. 
jHegmaticus, Lat. of Qxeyparixe,, Gr.] the ſtate of being troubled 


FLEwED, adj. [of flew] chapped, mouthed. 
My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 
So flew'd, ſo ſanded. Shakeſpeare. _ 

FLExa'ximous [ flexanimus,; of flexum, ſup. of flecte, Lat. to bend] 
having power to change the diſpoſition of the mind; alſo eaſy to be 
overcome by perſuaſion and entreat /. | 
þ FLEXA'NIMOUSNEsSS [of flexanimous] flexibleneſs of mind or diſpo- 

tion. 

EL EXIBILITv, or FLEXIBLENESS [ flexibilitas; Lat. flexibilite, Fr. 
flalſibulitd, It.] 1. Pliantneſs, aptneſs to bend or yield. 2. Eaſineſs to 
be perſuaded, facility, compliance. Rather to err by too much flexi. 
bility than too much perverſeneſs. Hammond. 3. Ductility, managa- 
bleneſs. The flexibleneſi of the former part of a man's age. Locke. 

FLt'x1BLE | flexibile, It. flexibilis, Lat.] 1. Eaſy to bend, poſſible 
to be bent, not brittle. The ſtalk harder and leſs flexible than before. 
Bacon. 2. Pliant, a term applied to bodies that are capable of being 
bent, or changed from their natural form and direction. 3. Not in- 
exorable, not rigid, complying. A man of great ſeverity and nowiſe 
flexible to the will of the people. Bacon. 4. Ductile, manageable: 
Tender and Fexible years. Locke. 5. That may be adapted to va- 
rious forms and purpoſes. A principle more flexible to their purpoſe. 
Rogers. 8 

Bust, adj. [ flexilis, Lat.] pliant, eaſily bent by any power or 
impulſe. Every fiexile wave. Thomſon. ; ; 

j LE'X10n | flexio, Lat] 1. The act of bowing or bending, a dou- 
ble, the part bent, a joint. A ſinuous pipe that may have tome four 
frexions. Bacon. 2. A turn towards any quarter. A flexion or caſt of 
the eye aſide. Bacon. | . 

FLExOR, Lat. the general name of the muſcles which act in bend- 
ing or contracting the joints, which by its /eftne/s and other circum - 
{ances belonging to its conſiſtency is diſtinguiſh'd from a cartilage and 
bone. | | 

Ft ExOR Carpi Radialis, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the wriſt, 
which ariſes from the inward protuberance of the ſhoulder bone, and 
is inſerted into the upper part of the os metacarpi. | 

FLexor Carpi Ulnaris, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the writ 
ariſing tendinous from the inner protuberance of the humerus, with 
the flexor radialis, and alſo from the upper and outward part of 
the ulna, and running along under the ligamentum annulare, it 15 in- 
ſerted into the — Voas of the firſt row of the carpus. | | 

FLEX OR Pollicis Pedis longus, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the 
great toe, which is a direct antagoniſt to the extenſor longus; it ariſes 
oppoſite to it from the back part of the fibula, and is inſerted into 
the upper end of the ſecond bone of the great toe on the under 


_ FLisx0r 


41 © 1 


FrtxoR * & ſecurdi Offis Pollicis, Lat. ſin anatomy] a large, 


Reſhy muſcle, which ariſes from the bones of the carpus and os meta- 
carpi of the middle ſinger; whence it paſſes to its inſertion partly to 
the oſſa ſeſamoidea of the ſecond internode, and partly to the firſt 
bone of the thumb. | | 

Fl Exok tertii Internodii Pollicis, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the 
thumb, having a twofold beginning, wiz, the upper from che out- 
ward knob of the ſhoulder-bone, and the lower from below the up- 
per part of the radius, and thence it proceeds till implanted in the up- 
per part of the third bone of the thumb. 

FL.exor Pollicis brevis, Lat. {in anatomy] a muſcle of the great 


toe, ariſing from the middle of the cuneiform bone, it is ſhort, thick, 


and fleſhy, ſeemingly two, and running over the termination of the 
Inzus, has a double infertion into the oſſa ſeſamoidea. 

FlLExOR ſecundi Internodii Digitorum Pedis, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſ- 

cle of the jeſſer toes that ſprings from the lower and inner part of the 


os calcis, and has its four tendons implanted at the upper part of the 


ſecond bone of each leſſer toe. | | 

El. Exoꝶ tertii Internodii Digitorum Pedis, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle 
of the leſſer toes that ſprings from the back part of the tibia, and is 
inſerted into. four tendons, which march through the holes of the ten- 
dons of the perforatus pedis, and are let into the third bone of each 
toe. . þ 

Fi.exvo'sITY [ fexuofitas, Lat.] crookedneſs. | 
 Fre'xvoss [ flexuoſus, Lat.] winding in and out, crooked. See 
Fi exvous. RI 
FE 'xvovus, adj, [of flexus, Lat.] 1. Having turnings and windings. 
The reſtrained fHexuous rivulets of corporeal things. Digby. 2. Bend- 
ing, not ſtraight, not ſteady, variable. The fexuous burning of flames. 
Bacon. TY 80 | 5 
Fre xurE [ fexnra, Lat.] 1. The act of bending or bowing. His 
legs are for neceſſity not_fexure. Shakeſpeare. 2. The direction in 
which any thing is bent. 'The flexure of the joints of our arms. Ray. 
3. The joint, the part bent. The flexure of his navel. Sanaht. 4. 
Servile cringe, mean compliance or obſequiouſneſs. Flexure and low 
bends. Shakeſpeare. 7 | 
To Frick kR, verb neut. ¶ pliccepuan, Sax. fligheren, Du.] 1. To 
have a flittering motion. Flic ring on her neſt. Dryden. 2. To 
flutter as a bird. 1 | £7 | 

FLICKERING, part. af. [of flicker] fluttering with the wings, as 
a bird; alſo fleering and laughing ſcornfully.. | 


FLO 


8. To force into another condition properly a worſe. 


tune into baſeneſs fong. Spenſer. g. To flin down; to welt fr 
tg 


at of ap 
any fall fer 


horſes] 


ruin. 19. To fling off ; to baffle in the chace, to def, 
Too well acquainted with the chace to be fung off 5 : 
or er Aadiſon. a ae! 
o FLinG, verb neut. as, To fling like a Cow ſſpoken 

1 To raiſe only one leg, and to give a blow with ke *** 
them wince and fing. Tillusſon. 2. To fling out ; 
n From the act of an angry horſe th 
egs. 


it. This make 


Duncan's horſes | 


Turn'd wild in nature, broke their Ralls, fung on-. Shabſiear | 


Fling, /ub/?. [from the verb] 1. A throw, acaſt, 2. 4 
contemptuous or inſolent remark. Has his fling at the poor 
Pair. Addiſon. 

Fli'ncer [of fling 


Libe, a 


1. He who throws. 2. He who jeer, 


Fl. I' Noi [with horſemen] is the fiery action of an unruly bort, 


Frixr [plinr, Sax. flinta, Su. ug, Gr.] 1. A hard. lis, 

black pebble. A dem pelleeid ſtone, 2 54 of Fay, a 
of a blackiſh grey, of one ſimilar and equal ſubſtance, ge, fn 
veins, and naturally inveſted with a whitiſh cruſt, It is well kn an 
to ſtrike fire with ſteel, It is uſeful in glaſs-making. Hil, , 
thing eminently or proverbially hard. 8 
| Your tears a heart of flint | 
Might tender make. Spenſer, | | | 
Frixr Fete Sax.] See FLynT, A certain idol of the anc 
Britons, ſo called becauſe he ſtood in a flinty place. a 


or a nr tile, the hind-legs. 


FLinT-CASTLE, an old town and caſtle in north-wales, which 


gives name to Flintſhire. It is ſituated on the river Dee, 10 mil. 
eaſt of St. Aſaph, and ſends one member to parliament. The m. 
ty 4 Flint alſo * one member. e a ; 
LINTY [of plinzicx, Sax.] 1. Full of flints. Flints in 555, 
round. x, tot 15 lade of hint. ſtrong. A pointed ah 42 
Dryden. 55 Being of the nature of flint, Jard her cruel, lr. 
orable. Flinty Tartar's boſom. SHaleſpeare. 
FL1e, a fort of drink among ſailors, made of beer, genera, brin- 
dy or rum, and ſugar. Dennis uſes it. | 
Fl“ Par, adj. [a word of no great authority, prob. derived from 
fip-flap. Jobnſon] 1. Nimble-tongued, moveable; it is only uſed af 
the act of ſpeaking. Addiſon. 2. Pert, talkative, briſk. Away wit 


FL1iDE THRIFT, Or SLIDE THRIFT, the game called ſhovel- . ge epilogues. Thomſon, 


board. 


FIE [of a mariner's compaſs] that part on which the 32 points 


are drawn, and to which the needle is faſtened underneath. 
Fri [of fy] 1. One that runs away. 2. That part of a ma- 
chine which by belag put into a more rapid motion ſets the reſt a go- 
ing; as in a jack. 1 
Lionr [plyhr, Sax. fllucht, Du. vucht, Ger. fuite, Fr.] 1. An 
eſcape from danger, the act of flying away of a fugitive, criminal, or 


vanquiſhed perſon. 2. Removal to another place. She to the Latian 


palace took her fight. Dryden. 3. The act of uſing wings. He ſo 
{ſwift and nimble was of fight. Spenſer. 4. Removal from place to 
place by means of wings. The fowls ſhall take their % away to- 
ether. 2 E/dras. 5. A number, flock, or company flying; as of 
| Firds. The infinite fight of birds. Bacon. 6. A volley, as much 
as is diſcharged at once; as of arrows, Sc. 7. A ſprightly ſally 
of the ſoul. 8. Heat of imagination. Some of his fights, Pope. 
9. The ſpace paſt by flying. 10. Excurſion on the wing, The 
higheſt #ighe of folly. Tillotſon. 
his fellow of the ſelf ſame fight. Shakeſpeare. 
 FricuT [in melting lead ore] a ſubſtance which flies away in the 
ſmoak. "* | 
FLicarT of a Stair Caſe, the ſtairs from one landing place to an- 
other. | | | | 
- 'Capon's FLIGHT, a compaſs of ground, ſuch as a capon might fly 
over, due to the eldeſt of ſeveral brothers in dividing the father's ef- 
fects, when there is no principal manor in a lordſhip. 
 Fur'cury [of fight] 1. Fleeting, nimble, ſwift. 
4 The fighty purpoſe never is o'ertook, | 
Unleſs the deed go with it. Shakeſpeare. | 
2. Wild, full of imagination, having extravagant allies of fancy. _ 
Fl. 1 v us v, adj. [of this word I know not any original, and ſuſpect 
it to have crept into our language from the cant of manufacturers. 
Johnſon] 1. Lamber, thin, flight of texture. 2. Mean, being with- 
out ſpirit or force. Flimſy lines. Pope: | 
FrIMuSIxESsS [of flimſy] limberneſs, thinneſs without ſufficient ſtiff- 
neſs or ſubſtance. = 


To FLincn, verb neut. [prob. of pliccepuan, Sax. or of fling, En. 


Sinner. ] 1. 'To ftart, to flinch from any ſuffering or undertaking, to 
draw back from pain or danger. Nor did they flinch from duty for 
fear of danger. South. 2. [In Shakeſpeare] to fail. 
If I break time or Finch in property 
Of what I ſpoke, unpitied let me die. Shakeſpeare. 

 Fur'ncuer [of inch] he who flinches, ſhrinks, or fails in any 
matter. | 
_ Furncnine, drawing back from by reaſon of apprehenſion of dan- 
ers allo a flirting the nail of the middle finger ſlapped from the 
thumb. | 
5 Bag DERs, {mall al thin pieces, ſhivers, &c. 1 

To Fling, irr. verb act. flung, pret. and part. p. old part. 

of ple an, Sax. to fly or finden, Goth. 1 ina, — 
2 Lat. Sinner; — to others from flying ; ſo to fling is to ſet 
frying] 1. To throw or caſt from the hand. 2. To hurl, to dart, to 
caſt with violence. | 
He _ T 1 

05 A thouſand ſhips like Jove his light'ning fung. Dryden. 

To ſcatter... Ex beam new tranſient colours fings. Pope. 4. To 
| oi by violence, Would expel the waters out of their places with 
ſuch a violence as to fling them among the higheſt clouds. Barnet“ 
Theory. 5. To move forcibly. The apartments to be flung open. Addiſon. 
6. To ge, to diſmiſs. Fling away ambition, Shakeſpeare, 7, To 
caſt reproach, Fling but the appearance of diſhonour on it, di on, 


11. The power of flying. I ſhot 


LI'PPANTLY, adv, [of flippant] in a prating, flowing manner, 
briſkly, pertly. | | | | 
| e [of fippant] nimble- tonguedneſs, briſkneſs, pert. 
neſs. | | 

To FLIRT, verb af. [Skinner thinks it formed from the ſound] 1, 
To throw any thing with a quick, vibrating motion. Flir2s from l 
cart the mud in Walpole's face. Swift. 2. To move any thing wih 
quickneſs. To kiſs your hand or Hirt your fan. Dorſet, 

To FLirT at, verb neut. 1. To banter or jeer at one, to gibe. 
2, To run about continually, to be fluttering and unſteady, 

Frist [from the verb] 1. A quick vibratory motion. In unful. 
ing the fan are ſeveral little fires and vibrations. Addiſon. 2. A fud- 
den trick or flight. _ 3535 

Have licence to play | | 
At the hedge a flirt. Ben Johnſon. 
3. A per young huſley ; as a j:/-flirt, or a flirt. jill. Several young 
firts about town. Addiſon, 

FLIRTINc, part. [of to flirt] throwing out ever and anon; allo 
bantering or jeering by flirts, | 
 FrirTA'TiION [of flirt] a quick ſprightly motion; a cant word 
among women. A very agreeable flirtation air. Pope. | 

To Fir, verb neut. [from to fleet, or from flytter, Dan. to r. 
move] 1. To fly away; in a paſſive form. At laſt it firted is. Spes. 
A dreadful ſtorm away is fit. Spenſer. 2. To remove, to migrate. In 
Scotland it is ſtill uſed for removing from one place to another at quar- 
ter day or the uſual term; Spenſer has it in the paſſive form. Ee the 
fitted life does win. The ſouls of men departing this life did # out 
of one body into ſome other. Hooker. 3. To fluiter, to rove on th: 
wing, to remove from place to place. The fitting bird. Dry. 
4. To be unſtable or fluctuating. Fitting air. Dryaen. 


FLiTcny Flure, Sax. flycke, Du. flocke, Feche, Fr. Stimer] tit 
ſide or half of a hog falted and cured. He accompanies the preiai 
with a flitch of bacon. Addiſon. | 
T0 Frirx, N. C. verb neut. [flrcan, Sax. ] to ſcold or brawl 
FL1i'TTER, a rag or tatter. | | 
FLi'TTER Mouſe [fleder-muis, Du. fleder-mauſz, Ger.) a bat. | 
FLiTTING, Jas. In, ſcandal] an offence or fault. Thon ter 


leſt my flittings. Pſ 


FLITTING, or FL1'TTERING, part. act. [of to fit, which ſee] 0 
moving from place to place, a term properly applied to 2 horſe, . 
being tied to a ſtake, eats up all the graſs chat is round about uu! 
within the compaſs of his 4 | : 1 

FLIx, ſubft. [corrupted flax) hoe ſoft hair. His w. 
breath blows her fix up as ſhe lies. Dryden. 
Flix Weed, an herb. | | 

FLix-woop. See HEDGE-MUSTARD. ME 

To FLoarT, verb neut. [ Hater, Fr. flutuare, It. fotar, Sp. yn 
7 1. To ſwim on the ſurface of the water. Men being 400 Fi 
and funk, do float the ninth day, Brown. 2. To move e 2 10 
without labour in any fluid. That fat in air. Dryden. 3 . 
wk a light irregular courſe, Floating ideas make not deep inf 

R ke, ww” | 
| To Froar, web a8. io cover with water, A great 9m bt 
ed by a deluge. N # a: 
w abt. [rom e verb] 1, The act of fowing, the 7% 
oppoſed to the ebb ; now obſolete, The main float and re 
ſea. Bacon. 2. Any thing ſo contrived as to ſwim u N 
A float of weeds and ruſhes, Z'Eftrange. 3. The qu 3 ler di 
filing line which ſwims aboye che water, by which the ang core! 


3 to grow untul 


wedded 


FLO 


a fiſh; "Calling a little of it into the place where 
Walten. 4. A level; a provincial and cant word. 
fared by the float or floor, Which is eighteen lect 
deep. ortimer. ö 


rroars [ fiuttas, Su.] pieces of timber made faſt together with 
L | 


covers the bite of 
our Hout ſwims. 


6 ith a ſtream. 
| nveying burdens down a river wi A 
nile, paſar thoſe things which float on the ſea or great rivers. 
| DATING part act. [of to fat, En. flatant, Fr. fluctuans, Lat.] 
Fro , - | 
| kimming to and fro upop the water, — ene or reren ig f 
erin part. all. [in Huſbandry] the watering or overflowing ot 
L NG, > 


meadows. 
FLOATING, far 


ix) of Bridee, a bridge made in the form of a redoubt, with 


ed with planks. Les 
Mx, a [of font] ſwimming a top, buoyant. A ſhip if ſhe 
| leigh. | 
be ww PEE Sax. Hocon, Fr. of frecus, Lat. a flock of wool, 
3 derivation of it of xe, Gr. ſeems a little trained] a con- 
e Sax. ] 1. A company, commonly a company of 
ds or bealts. f | | 
bags The 2 of all affections elſe 
That live in her. Shakeſpeare. , 5 11 
A company of ſheep, as contradiſtinguiſhed from herds; which are 
of oxen or black cattie, The riches of the country conſiſted chiefly 
ö flocks and paſturage. Addiſon. 3. A body of men. The heathen 
8 to Nicanor by flocks. 2 Maccabees. 4. [ Haccus, Lat.] a lock 
3 Bed, a bed filled with flocks of wool. For a flack bed I 
ſheep. Dryden. | 
a 1 ac at neut, to aſſemble together, to come in flocks, 


great numbers or COMPANIES. Many young gentlemen flock to him: 
1270 3 werb act. ¶ flagrum, Lat. a ſcourge] to whip or ſcourge, 
t) chaſtiſe. The ſchoolmalter's joy is to flog, Swift. i 
FLoxc, part. alf. w. to fling] uſed by Spenſer. See the 8th 

o FLING, verb att. h 
eee [flood, Dan. plod, Sax. vioedr, Du. flaht, Ger. floed, Da. 
flodh, Su. flad, Goth. filet, Fr.) 1. An inundation, a deluge. Since 
the great flood. Shakeſpeare. 2. The flow or the flux of the tide ; 
not the ebb, not the reflux. 3. The ſwelling of a river by rain or an 
inland flood. T' ebbs and foods of Nile. Davies. 4. A body of 
water, the ſea, a river. From the food unto the world's end. Hſalms. 

The catamenia. Eſcape by means of their foods repelling the 
Los from their lungs. Harvey. : 
FLoop [with watermen] is when the tide begins to come up, or 
the water to riſe, which they call young flood; the next quarter- 
food, the next half-flood, and the next full-tide, or ſtill, or high 
water. 8 ' 
Dung FLoop, the time when the water begins to riſe in the 
river, | f 
To Food, verb act. [from the ſabſt.] to cover with waters, to 
deluge. Meadows are flooded. Mor timer. | 
FLoop-caTE [of fed and gate] a kind of gate or ſhutter, by 
which the courſe of the water is incloſed or opened at pleaſure. The 
cataracts or od. gates of heaven being opened. Burnet's { heory. 
Frooc of an Anchor [pfiug, Ger. a plough] that part that takes 
bold of the ground. © © | | 

Fook [plon, plone, and pleping, Sax. floer, Du. fluhr, Ger.] 
1. The area or ſurface of a room, the pavement, that part on which 
one treads. A pavement is always of ſtone; the for of wood or 
kone, Johnſen. 2. A ſtory or flight of rooms. 2 

He that building flays at one W 
Floor or the ſecond, hath erected none. B. Jehnſan. 


. a. [of cheeſe} is the ſeparating the whey from 


with a oor. | | 

FLook [in a ſhip] ſo much of her bottom as ſhe reſts on when ſhe 
les on ground. | | 

Fro RING, . [from floor] the bottom, the floor. The flooring 
i; a kind of red plaſter made of brick. Addiſon. . 

To Fror, verb a&#. [from flap] to clap the wings with a noiſe, 
to play any thing with a noiſy motion. A huge flopping kite. L'E- 

range, 

Flo'ea, Lat. the goddeſs of flowers. She is painted in a mantle 
of various colours, with a garland of flowers. | 

FLORAL, adj. [ floralis, of flris, the gen. of flos, Lat. a flower] 
3 to biora, or to flowers. Celebrated {ports and fliral play. 

rior, ; 

Frokal Games [in France] a ceremony beginning on May day 
wich a folemn mais. muſic, Ec. at which the corporation attend, 
and poems are rehearſed every day; the magiſtracy give a magnificent 
treat, and adjudge the prizes, which are the rewards of three different 
compolitions, wiz. a poem, an eclogue, and an ode, which are a 
violet, an eglantine, and a panſy of gold, each a cubit high, worth 
1; piſtoles a- piece. 

. FLORA'L1A, Lat. a feaſt and ſports in honour of Flora, who hav- 
ing left a certain ſum of money 2 the celebration of her birth- day, 
mele games were celebrated with obſcenities and debaucheries, and 
ut only With the moſt licentious diſcourſes, but the courteſans being 
called together by ſound of trumpet, made their appearance naked, 
aud entertained the people with abominable poſtures. 

ro RAMOUR, [g. flos amcris, Lat. or fleur d amour, Fr. f. e. the 
er of love] a kind of flower. 


$18 like rays, 


i 1, KEE, or FLo'sey, the ſcum of boiled glaſtum or woad, dried 
na beaten to powder; a blue colour uſed in painting. 
« Tara lo named, ſays Camden, becauſe made by Florentines] 
0 coin of king Edward III, in value 6s. | 
138 an archbiſhop's ſee, and city of Italy, on the river 
129; ” Tuſcany, 45 miles eaſt of Leghorn, Lat. 43* 30 N. Long. 
"© 15 E. It is one of the moſt elegant cities in Italy, has an uni- 


To FLoog [eloeren, Du. or of plone, Sax.] to cover the bottom 


+ LORE Radiato [in botanic writers] with a radiated flower, or ſuch 


FLO 


verſity, and is fix miles in circhmference. The ſtatues, paintings, 
_ curioſities in the grand duke's palace, are the ad miration of tra- 
vellers. . 2 a 

Fon RERT INE, a town of Champaign in France, 28 miles fouth- 
welt of Troys. | | 

FLokENTine [in paſtry] a ſort of tart or pudding baked in a diſh. 
| FiorexTing Marble, a fort of marble, the figures in which repre- 
ſent buildings naturally, called alioland{kip marble. 

FLoRENTINES,. natives of Florence. 

FL o' RES, Lat. flowers. Thus, e | 2 

Frokks [with chemiſts] are the moſt ſubtil parts of a ſubſtance ſe- 
parated from the groſſer by ſublimation. | 

Fio'reT, or FLov's 151 [with botaniſts] 1. Ts alittle tube expanded 
at the top, uſually divided. into five ſegments, and fitting upon the 
embryo of a ſingle ſeed. From the inner part of the floret ariſe five 
chives, which uniting to the inner part of the floret together form a 
ſheath ; from the en.bryon cf the ſheath ariſes a bifd, reflexed flile; 
which paſſes through the ſheath. 2. [feurerre; Fr.] A ſmall imper- 
fect flower. | | 

FLorrcomovs [ foricoms, of floris, gen. of Hit, a flower, and co- 
mo, Lat. to dreſs] having the top full of or adorned with flowers. 

Fro'x D [ forito, It. forido, Sp. of foridus, Lat.] 1. Flouriſhing 
or adorned with flowers, productive ot flowers. 2. Bright in colour, 


fluſhed with red. Our beauty when moſt Horid and gay. Taylor 3. 


Splendid, embelliſhed, brilliant with ornaments, The forid; elevated 
and figurative way is for the paſſions. Dryden; 
Fron Deſcant [in muſic] See FIE arrive Deſcant. 
FLor1ip Diſcourſe, a diſcourſe full of rhetorical flowers. 
FLo'rin Stile. See Fron Diſcourſe. 
- FLORIDA, a name firſt given by the Spaniards to all that part of 
North America, which lies to the northward of the guiph of Mexico. 
Buc all that retains the name of Florida at preſent, is the peninſula 
between the Britiſh colony of Georgia, and Cape Florida. 
 FLorrpiTy [of forid] freſhneſs of colour. Floyer uſes it. 
FLo'rx1pness [ot forid] 1. Freſhneſs of colour. 2. Fulneſs of 
rhetorical flowers, embelliſhment, ambitious or affected elegance of 
ſtyle. Boyle uſes it. . ; | 
FLO'RIFER, Lat. [in botanic writings] producing flowers, 
Frorr!FEROUS | florifer, of fliris, gen. of fos, a flower, and fero; 
Lat. to bear] bearing flowers. | 255 
 FLorr'rerousNEss, flower- bearing quality. 
FLor1'GeRovs | Horiger, Lat.] carrying or bearing flowers. 
FLoxILE“OIUu, Lat. [of flores, flowers; and ego, . to collect] a 
collection of choice pieces, containing the fineſt of their kind. 
FLo'rin, Fr. ¶ forino, It. florin, Sp.] a coin firſt made by the Flo- 
rentines, that of Germany is in value 24. 4d. that of Spain 4s. 4d. 2, 
that of Palermo and Sicily 23. 64. that of Holland 25. 4jl:#e. | 
FLo'risT | fleuriſie, Fr. fiorifta, It.] one who delights in and is 
{killed in flowers, one who cultivates flowers. Thomſon uſes it. | 
FLo'RooN | fleuron, Fr.] a border of Rlower-work. 
| FLoOrULENT [| florulentus, Lat.] flowry or bloſſoming, full of 
flowers. . 
Fro'x V [in heraldry] or fleure de liſt, or, as it is comonly written, 
flower de luce, as a croſs flower, is a croſs with flower de luces at the 
ends. | | 
FLos, Lat. a flower; as FILE | 5 
FLos Aris, Lat. [with chemiſts] braſs- flower; a compoſition that 
conſiſts of ſmall grains of braſs like miller ſeed, which are ſeparated 
from 1ts body, when hot brats is quenched in water. | | 
. Los Frumentorun, Lat. [with botaniſts] a flower called blue- 
ttle. | | | | 
FLos in botanic writings] a flower, as to the different kinds ſee 
under their proper articles. | | 
 FLo'seuLovs [ frcalas, Lat.] conſiſting of flowers, having the na- 
ture or form of flowers. A dry and fe/tulous coat. Brown, 
FLo'Ta, Sp. {with the Spaniards] the plate fleet, which they ſend 
every year to ſome part of the Weſt Indies. | 
FLo'TaGEs, are ſuch things as are floating on the ſurface of the ſea 
or great rivers, 
To FLo'TE, verb act. to ſkim. Tuſſer uſes it. See To Frret. 
FLo'TsoN, or FLo'Tzam [pleoxean, Sax.] any thing loſt by ſhip- 
wreck, which lies floating on the top of the water, theſe with jer/on 
and /agan, which fee, are given to the lord admiral by his letters pa- 
tent. a 
FLo“Tr TEN Milt [part. paſſ. of to flote] fleet or ſkimmed milk. 
Skinner uſes it. | 
 FLovx, or FLook [of an anchor; plooc, Sax. ] that part of it that 
is barbed and taketh hold of the ground. See Frook. | 
To FLounce, verb neut. [prob. of plouſſen, Du.] 1. To plunge, to 
roll about, to move with violence, to ſtruggle or daſh in the water. 
Floun-es in the waves. Addiſon. 2. To move with weight and tumult. 
Six founcing Flanders mares. Prior. 3. To move with paſſionate 
commotion, to be in a toſs or fume with anger. You neither fume, 
nor fret, nor founce, Swift. | 
To FLounce, verb a. to adorn with a flounce or pucker. She 
was flounced and furbelow'd. A4ddi/en. 


FLounce {from the verb] any thing ſewed to the garment in a 


pucker, ſo as to {well and ſhake. A muſlin Founce made very full. 
Pope. | | 
9 [fiynder, Dan.] a well known flat fiſh. 

To FLov'xnDeR, verb nent. [from flunce or flounder] to ſtruggle 


with violent and irregular motions, as a horſe in the mire. Deeper 


ſunk by flound' ring in the mud. Dryden. 
- FLou'NDRING, part. act. [of to fliunder] ruſtling or making a noiſe 
with its fall, ſtruggling violently in the mire. 
Floux [ fleur de farine, Fr. flos farine, Lat.] the fine part of 
ground corn. 5 
Fou [in geography] a city of the Lyonois, in France, 45 miles 
ſouth of Clermont. 
To FLouR, verb act. to ſprinkle with flour of meal. 
To Fro uaisn | feurir, Fr. fiorire, It. florecer, Sp. of forere, Lat.] 
1. To be proſperous, to bein e * or ll Is th be in 
' vigour, not to fade. The righteous / like a palm: tree. 
. 5 : e * L | P/aims 
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F L O 


3. To uſe florid language, to ſpeak with copious and ambi- 


Pjalns. N Anu 
tious elegance of ſtyle. To flour;s ina copious harangue and diffuſive 
ſtyle. Watts. 4. To deſcribe various figures by interſecting lines, to 
play in-irregular motions. | 
Impetuous ſpread, : | 

The ſteam and ſmoking frurifs'd o'er his head. Pope. 

5. To boaſt, to vaunt. 6. [In muſie] to play ſome prelude. 


\ 


To Frovalsu, verb af. 1. To adorn with vegetable beauty. 
With ſhadowy verdure forri/'d high. Fenton. 2. To adorn with fi- 
s of needle-work. z. To work with a needle into figures. Bottoms 
of chread cloſe wound up, which with a good needle perhaps may be fou- 
riſbd into large works. Bacon. 4. To move any thing in quick circles 
or vibrations by way of ſhow or triumph. Flouriſb d their ſnakes and 
toſs'd their flaming brands. Cra/haw. 5. To adorn with embelliſh- 
ments of ſtyle, to ſer off with eloquence, ambitiouſly diffuſive. The 
labours of Hercules, fouri/'d with much fabulous matter. Bacon, ©. 
To adorn, to grace in general. 
The juſtice of your title dons! 
Doth flouriſh the deceit. Shakeſpeare. 
To FLouAIsU [in writing] is to adorn writing with ornamental 
Strokes, &c. performed volante manu. 
To Flouxisn Colours [in military affairs] is to diſplay them. 
FLour1sH [from the verb] 1. An ornament in diicourſe or writing, 
a diffuſive copiouſneſs, a far-fetch'd embelliſhment. Rhetorical fou- 
riſhes. More. 2. Bravery, beauty. 
The fouri/h of his ſober youth | 
Was the pride of naked truth. Craſbaw. _ 20 
3. Figures formed by lines curioufly or wantonly interſecting each 
other. The neat characters and fouriſbes of a bible curioully printed. 
Boyle. | 
| Rods 158 [in architecture] a flower- work. 
| FLountsn 8 diſcourſe] a boaſt, a brag, a vaunt. 
FLovr1sH [in muſic] a prelude. 


FLov'RIsnER [of flour;#} one that is in his prime or in high proſ- 


perity. Not the greateſt fouriſber can equal him in pow'r. Chap- 


man. | ; | | 
| FLov'rI581NG, part. ad. [of to forriſs] being in the prime, proſ- 
perous, being in vogue or eſteem. I flouriſhed in the opinion of the 
world. Dryden, > bed. I. 
To FLovrT, verb act. ¶ fluyten, Du. fouwe, Triſie. Mer. Caf. derives 
it of aut, Gr. to contemn or ſcorn] to mock or jeer, to treat with 
gibing contempt. Phillida Fouts me. Walton. 
To FLour, verb neut. to practiſe mockery, to behave with contempt. 
Nature hath given us wit to flout at fortune. Shakeſpeare. 
FLouT [fromthe verb] a mock, a word or act of contempt. Was 
there never a faut or dry blow given. Bacon, 155 | 
FLou'TER [from flout] one who flouts or jeers. _ | 
FLovu'TiNG, part. act. [of to flout] mocking, jeering, with ſcorn 
or diſdain, 
To FLow, verb neut. [fleopan, Sax. floeden, floeyen, Du. vieſſen, 


H. Ger, fo, Lat.] 1. To pour in as water from the ſea into a river, to 
riſe ; oppoſed to ebb. This river hath thrice fav d, no ebb between. 


Shakeſpeare. 2. To run or ſpread as water, Endleſs tears flow down 
in ſtreams. Swift. 3. To run; oppoſed to waters that ſtand. 
With oſier floats and ſtanding water ſhow 
Of maſly ſtones make bridges if it fow. Dryden. 54 
4. To melt, to be liquified. Oh that the mountains might fow down 
at thy preſence. J/aiah. 4. To proceed, to iſſue, That which flows 
from ſpeculation. Sourh. 5. To run or glide ſmoothly without aſpe- 
rity. Flowingeloquence. Hakewi/, 6. To write ſmoothly, to ſpeak 
volubly. Virgil is ſweet and fowwing in his hexameters. Dryden. 7. 
To abound, to be crowded. The dry ſtreets fow'd with men. 
Chapman. 8. To be copious or full. Flowing cups. Shakeſpeare. 9. 
To hang looſe or waving, A flowing mantle of green ſilk. Spec- 
tator. ie 
To FLow, werb ad. to. overflow, to deluge. 'To flow the ground. 
Mortimer. | 
FLow {from the verb] 1. The riſe of water; oppoſed to the ebb. 
The f:5wr5 and motions of theſe ſeas. Brown. 2. A ſudden plenty. 
An accidental foww of ſpirits or a ſudden tide of blood. Pope. 3. A 
ſtream of eloquence, volubility of tongue. A Foww of words. South. 
It FLows South [with watermen] it is high water when the ſun is 
at that point at new or full moon. | Bo 
It FLows Tide and Half Tide, i. e. it will be half. flood by the ſhore, 
before it begins to flow in the channel. 7 | 
Every rrow will have its ebb. 
The times and fate of men are in a continual fluctuation. Families 


as well as ſingle Tae are ſubject to this viciſſitude; according to the 


Lat. proverb; Farie ſunt fortune wices. (The changes of fortune are 
various.) The It. ſay, as we; Ogni fufſo ha il ſuo reflufſs ; and ſo the 
Fr. Tout flux a ſon reflux. 

FLOWER [ fleur, Fr. for, It. flor, Sp. flor, Port. flos, Lat. (amon 
botaniſts) is variouſly e . K mean Tax thoſe on > 
loured leaves, which are called the petals, others reſtrain it to ſignify 
the organs of generation ; the proper ſignification of it ſeems to be the 
organs of generation with their coverings} 1. The part of a plant 
which contains the ſeeds. 2. An ornament or embelliſhment. Ex- 
cellent flowers of rhetoric. Hakewell. 3. The prime, the flouriſhin 
part. in flower of age you periſh for a ſong. Pope. 4. The —_ 
or edible part of corn. The bread I would 1 in flower, fo as it 
might be baked. Spenſer, 5. The quinteſſence or moſt valuable part 
of any thing. The choice and foxwer of all things. Hooker. 6. That 
which is moſt diſtinguiſhed for any thing valuable. He is not the 
Howe — wy 50 Shaleſpeare. 

t 1s the bet FlowW˖EX in his Garden, that is, his beſt ndance. 
We ſay likewiſe ; 5 | 52 

8 Me is 22 ** in his wheel. 

O FLOWER, verb neut. eo, Lat. furir, Fr. florire, It. florecer, 
Sp.] 1. To produce or bear — I in Tg 2. To — 
to be in the prime. When flowered my youthful (ſpring. Spenſer. 3. 
To froth, to ferment, to mantle, as drink, c. That beer did 
lower a little. Bacon. 4. To come as cream from the ſurface. Theſe 
ew obſervations which have flowered off, and are as it were the 


burniſhing of many ſtudious and contemplative years, Milton. 


face of the flower plain and flat; 


; reſembles a 


and moſt verticillate plants. 


FL O 


To Fr, oWER, werb act. to adorn with imitated flowers. 
Frowras [with chemiſts] are the moſt ſubtle parts of q;, 1 
which riſe by fire to the top of veſſels made on purpoſe wreceß bodies, 
as the flowers of benjamin, ſulphur, Oc. ve then, 
Amentacrous FLOWER ¶ flos amentarens, Lat.] ſuch a | 
lous, like the juli or catkins, Tournefort. l * bang ped. 
Hpetahoas Flo ER | flor apetalat, Lat.] is ſuch as w: . 
loured leaves, called — 5 ant the fine: 


Campaniform FLOWER ¶ flos campanifurmis, Lat.] ſuch flower as ; 


in the ſhape of a bell. 


Caryophylleous FLowteR [ flos caryephylleus, Lat.] a flower ; | 
of a gilliflower or carnation. 5 = ſhape 
Compofit FLoweR ¶ las compoſitus, Lat.] a compound flows. . 
conſiſts of many floſculi, all making but one — is 4 | 
or diſcoidal, that is, whofe floſculi are ſet together ſo cloſe thi X 
even, as to make the ſurface of the flower plain and flat, 8 eb d 


fore, becauſe of its compound form, will be like a Non woke 


) ; ; | as . 1 
diſk is fometimes radiated, when there are a row A 


of pet; f 
round in the diſk, like the points of a far, as in the e 
mæmelum, Oc. and ſometimes naked, having no ſuch Nahe 
round the limb of its aiſk, as in the tenacetum. "oY 
Cornicvlated Flowers [ flores corniculati, Lat.] are fuch 
flowers, as have on their upper part a kind of {pur or little h 
linaria, delphinum, &c. and the cornieulum or calcar, 
pervious at the top or point. 
Cruciform FLowER | flos cruciformis, Lat.] 
the form of a croſs, 
Cucurbitacous FLowrk, is one that reſembles the flower of c 
gourd, or has the ſame conformation with it. g 
Diſcous, or Diſcoidal Flowers, are thoſe whoſe 
flowers are ſet together ſo cloſe, thick and even, 


hollow 
4 orn, as the 
18 always Im. 


a flower that repreſen 


floſculi or little 
as to make the ſur. 
which therefore, becauſe 4 
round form, will be like a diſcus or quoit. | 

| Fecund Frowek s farcundus] a fruitful flower. 

Fiſtular Flower Ates fifularis, Lat.) a flower eompounded af 
many long, hollow, little flowers like pipes, all divided into la. 2 
jags at the ends. 254 \ 

Fleſculous FLowEeR | flos foſeulrſus, Lat.] a flower compoſed of man 
little flowers. f / 

Galeated, or Galericulate FLowts [ flos galeatus, Lat.] a floger 
that reſembles an helmet or hat. See Labiated FLOwER. 

Imperfect Flowers ¶ flores imperfecti, Lat.] ſuch as want ſome of 
the parts which compoſe a perfect flower, either petala, ſtamina, 2. 
pex, or — | r 

Infundi 1 FLowtr [Hos infundibuliformis, Lat.] a flower that 
unnel in ſhape. 

Labiated FLowtr [ flor labiatus, Lat.] is ſuch as either has but ore 


| 28 1. As in the acanthus and ſcordium, or with two lips, 2s in 


far greater part of labiated flowers. 2. When the upper ly i 
convex above, and turns the hollow part down to its fellow beloy, 
and fo repreſents a kind of helmet or monkſhood ; and from thence 
theſe: are frequently called galeate, galericulate, and cucullate, ;. 
Corniculate flowers: and in this form are the flowers of the lamiun, 
Sometimes alſo the lamium is entire, 
and ſometimes jagged or divided. | 

Leguminous Flower, the flower of leguminous plants, which ben 
ſome reſemblance to a flying butterfly, and thence are called papiliv 
naceous. | | 55 

Liliaceous FLOWER [ flos liliaceus, Lat.] a flower of the liy 
form. | 

Monepetalous FLOWER [| flos monopetalus, Lat] is ſuch as has the bo- 
dy of the flower all of one entire leaf, though ſometimes cut or divided 
a little way into ſeeming petala or leaves, as in borage, bugloſs, &:. 

Monopetalous Anomalous FLOWER | flos mronopetalus anomalus, Lat.] 
an irregular monopetalous flower. 


Papilionaceous FLowER ¶ Ales papilionaceus, Lat.] is a flower that re- 


preſents ſomething of the papilio or butterfly, with its wings dil 


played. In theſe the fower-leaves or petala ate always of a diſom 
figure, being four in number, and joined together at the extremities; 
ſuch are the flowers of thoſe plants that are of the leguminous kinds, 
as peas, vetches, &c. 

erfet FLowers [ flores perficti, Lat.] are ſuch as have a petals, 
ſtamen, apex, and ſtylus ; and whatever flower wants any of theſe i 
accounted imperfe&t. Theſe are divided into ſimple or compound. 
1. Simple are thoſe flowers which are not compoſed of obe 
ſmaller ones, and which uſually have but one ſingle ſtyle. 2. Com. 
pounded, which conſiſt of many floſculi, all making but one flower. 

Perſonated FLowEA [ flor perfonatus, Lat.] a flower that ſome what 
reſembles a mouth, as the ſnap-dragon, toad-flax. 

Planifolious FLowEer ¶ flos planifolius, Lat.] ſuch as is compoſed of 
plain flowers ſet together in cireular rows round the center, and who 
face is uſually indented, notched, uneven, and jagged, as the hier- 
chia, ſonchia, &c. | | 3 

Polypetalaus Fower ¶ flos polypetalus, Lat.] ſuch as has diſtin 
petala, and thoſe falling off ſingly and not altogether, as the ru 
petala of the monopetalous always do: both monopetalous and po 1 

etalous are either uniform or difform ; the former have theit g. 
and left-hand parts, and the forward and backward parts alike; bi 
the difform have no ſuch regularity. = 

Poli petalous Anomalous FLoweR | flas polypetalus ancmalus, Lat.) 
irregular polypetalous-flower. 


| Radiated Flows [ fos radiatur, Lat.] a flower whoſe leaves $97 


in the manner of rays, as the heliotropiam, or ſun- flower. | 
Roſacrous FLower [ His roſaceus, Lat.] a flower whoſe leaves gol 
in the form of a roſe, as the ranunculus, &c. | 
Rotated FLowER | flos rotatus, Lat.] ſuch whoſe gower leaves gro 
like the ſpokes of a wheel. | <<: os oh 
Semifijlular FLower [| flos ſemifiſtularis, nn is _—_ an ; 
whoſe upper part reſembles à pipe cut off obliquely, 45 in e 
lochia, 2 c. | | ; thick 
Spicated FLowER [ Hos ſpicatus, Lat.] when the flowers gre 
together length-ways at the top of tne ſtalk, as an ear 0 2 We 
Stamineous FLOWER [ las ſtumi neus, Lat.] a flower that on) 
Gs of the calix, with mall threads, &c. Sril 


FLU 


$i Frowen [for ſerilic, Lat.) J. e. barren Boner. 
erticillate FLOWERS, are ſuch as are ranged in ſtories, rings, or 
e 


ſtems, ſuch as thoſe of hoar-hound, clary, &c. 

mays 4 Nah Nowin, is one which has ſeveral leaves double, and 
gabel ther the manner of a roſe, and whoſe calix becomes a frot 
] : 


of two ſeed 


3 luce ¶ Heur 2+ his, Fr. i. e. the flower of light] an iris 


: root. It hath a lily flower of one leaf, ſhaped like 
with f — iris. The pointal has three leaves, and the em- 
— tarns to a fruit ſhaped like that of the common iris. Miller 

«Fes thirty -four ſpecies of this plant; and among them the Per. 


n flower de luce is greatly eſteemed for the ſweetneſs and beauty of 


n . oated flowers, which are in perfection in February, or the be- 
"= = ef March. The iris is an emblem of the trinity, by reaſon 
ning ne branches, which alſo ſignify wiſdom, faith and proweſs. 

4 FLOWERAGE [of fewer] the ſetting of ſeveral ſorts of flowers to- 
gether in bundles, and hanging them up with firings ; alſo ſtore of 
ind, part. paſſ. [of flower) wrought with flowers. 


FLo'wereT [feurette, Fr.] ſee FLoRET. A flower, a ſmall flow- 8 


© Wich fow'rets crown'd. Dryden. : ; 
: FLoOWERGARDEN [of fower and garden] a garden in which flow- 
ers chiefly are cultivated. | = 1 
Fro wax Ess [of fowery)] 1. Fulneſs or plenteouſneſs of flowers. 
2. Floridneſs of ſtile or ſpeech. % 
FLo'WERING, part pl of to fuer; which ſee [ feurant, Fr. 
forts producens, Lat.] producing or opening into flowers; alſo mant- 
ling as drink. 
3 OWERINGBUSH, a plant. ns 
Flo wens [in architecture] repreſentations of ſome imaginary flow- 
ers, by way of crowning or finiſhing on the the top of a dome. 


FLoweRs [in heraldry] have been introduced among other bear- 


rings, perhaps becauſe of them chaplets have been formerly made to 
adorn the heads of men eſteemed for their virtues or meritorious 
jons. | i 
ay 1-0 [in rhetoric] are figures and ornaments of diſcourſe. 
See FLOWER. ; ; 
FLowers {in the animal œconomy] are womens menſes. _ 
FLo'werY, of or pertaining to, or full of flowers; alſo adorned 
with flowers real or fictitious. A fow'ry veſt. Pope. i 
pro wine, part act. [of to flu, of pleopan, Sax. fluens, Lat.] run- 
ning in a ſtream as water, abounding. 5 
FLowINGLY, adv. [of flow] with plenty, with volubility. 
FLowx [of fluke, Scot ] a flounder ; a ſort of flat fiſh; 
Frowx Wort, an herb. | 3 
Frow x, part. pafſ. of fly, or fee; they being confounded. t. 
Gone away. Flown to the upper world. Milton. 2. Puffed up, ela- 


ted, inflated. Flown with inſolence and wine. Milton. 


FLown Sheets [a ſea term] a ſhip is ſaid to ſail with flown ſheets, 
when they are not haled home, or cloſe to the block. 

Fuuct!'FEROUS [| fludifer, of fludkus, a wave, and fero, Lat. to 
bear] bearing or bringing waves. 

FLUCTY FRAGOUS [ fanifrager, of fluftus, a wave, and frango, 
Lat, to break] wave-breaking. _ | 

FLuctTi'ceRous [ fluftiger, of fluctus, a wave, and gero, Lat. to 
bear] borne by the waves. | h 


® FLucT1'sonous [ fu@iſonus, of fluctus, a wave, and ſono, Lat. to 


' found] ſounding or roaring like waves or billows. 


FLucTI'vacous [ fufivagus, of fluctus, a wave, and wagor, Lat. 
to wander] floating or toſſed on the waves. | 


FLUcTUANT, adj. [ Huctuans, Lat.) waving, uncertain. Fludu- 


ant, wandering humour. L'Eftrange. | 

To FL uv [ fluttuare, It. fluctuàr, Sp. Huctuatum, ſup. of 
ufo, from fluctus, Lat. a wave] 1. To roll too and again, as wa- 
ter in agitation. The fluctuating fields of liquid air. Blackmore, 2. 
To be carried, float or toſs to and fro, as with the motion of the wa- 
ter, 3. To move with uncertain and haſty motion. New part puts 


on, and as to paſſion mov'd, fufuates diſturb'd. Milton. 4. To be in 


an uncertain ſtate, to feel ſudden viciſſitudes. As my eſtate has been 
hitherto of an unſteady and volatile nature, either toſt upon ſeas, or 
fufuating in funds, it is now fixed and ſettled in ſubſtantial acres. 
Addiſon, 5. To be wavering and unconſtant, or uncertain in mind; 
to be in ſuſpenſe, to be irreſolute. 


f Fru cr ATI, part. act. [of to Huctuate] floating; alſo waver- 
mg.in mind, | | 

LUCTUA'TION, Fr. [fufuatio, Lat.] 1. The reciprocal! motion 
of the water, The impulſes and fufuation of water. Woodward. 2. 
Uncertainty, indeterminate ſtate. Flu&uation of judgment. Boy/e. 

FLus. [A word of which I know not the etymology, unleſs it be 
derived from few, the preter. of to fly. Fohnſon) 1. The down or 
lalt heir of a rabbit. 2. Little feathers or flocks which ftick to 
Cloaths, or may fly in the air. | 

FLUE, a ſmall winding chimney of a furnace, &c. to convey air, 
heat, or ſmoke, and carried up into a main chimney. ” 

FLUE LLIX, an herb, called alſo ſpeedwel. 

Flv ENCY ¶ fluentia, Lat.] 1. Readineſs of ſpeech, volubility of 
tongue, copiouſneſs. Extemporary vein and fuency. K. Charles. 2. 

e quality of flowing, ſmoothneſs, freedom from harſhneſs. Flu- 
ny of numbers. Garth. z. Plenty, abundance ; obſolete. Thoſe 
who grow old in fuency and eaſe. Sandys. 

ENT; a. ¶ fluens, Lat.] 1. Flowing, volubile in ſpeech, ready, 
©P108s, A fivent and luxurious ſpeech. Bacon, 2. Liquid. It is 
vt malleable, but N is not fluent, but ſtupified. Bacon. 3: Being 
8 owing. Motion being a you 9 8 

T, aht. a ſtream, a running water. To cut th' outrage- 
Ws fuent. J. Haute. : 

32 adv. [of fuent] flowingly, volubly in diſcourſe. 

Ds ZNTNEsS [of fluent] quality or ſtate of flowing eaſily. 

LU ID, adj. [ fluide, Fr. fuidus, Lat.] having parts eaſily movea- 
"i leparable, not ſolid. If particles ſlip easily, and are of a fit 
, be agitated by heat, and the heat is big enough to keep them 

Aitation, the body is //uid. Newton. 

p 0D, fa. 1. A liquid in general. The doctrine of fuids. 
The 2. [In phyſic] an animal juice, as the blood, not the ſolids. 
courſe of the fluids. Arbuthnot and Pope. 


of oatmeal, 
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Fr vid Bodies [with naturaliſts] bodies whoſe parts eaſily give 
place, and move out ef the way, on any force put upon them, by 
which means they eafily move over one another. | 
Furt, or FLu'tourss [ uiditas, Lat. fuiffre; Fr. fauidita, It.] 
the quality of flowing eaiily, aptneſs to iow ; oppoted to ſolidity or 
ſtability. Fluidnys and Rability depend on the texture of the parts. 
Boyle. Heut promotes fluidity very much. Newtos. 

FLvipiTy, is when the parts of any body, being very fine and 
ſmall, are fo diſpoſed by motion and figure, that tlicy can caſily flidg 
over one another's ſurfaces; all manner of ways. 

, Frvipiry flands in direct oppofition to firnineſs or ſolidity; and is 
diſtinguiſhed from liquidity and bumidity, in that humidity implies 
wetting and adhering ; thus melted metals; air; zther; and even 
imoke and flame itſelf, are fluid bodies; but not liquid ones, their 
parts being actually dry, and not leaving any ſenſe of moiſture. 

: 2 3 1. A part of an anchor that pecks into the ground. 2. An 
inſect. 

Frv'uixosz, adj. ¶ uminoſus, fluminis, gen. of fumen, Lat. a river] 
full of rivers. | h | 

FLU"MMERY, a kind of food made by coagulation of wheat flour ot 

Locke uſes it. 

FLUNG, pret. and part. pafſ. of fling. See To Fling. 
 FLv'or, Lat. a flux, a courſe or ſtream, a fluid ate. Agitations 
which keep liquors in a fur. Newton, © 

FLvor Albus, Lat. [in medicine] the catamenia. I ſhould rather 
have ſaid, „a diſeaſe called the wutres.” | 

FLuok Uterinus, Lat. [with phyſicians] the catamenia. be 
Fr vox [in phyſics, &c.] the ſtate of a body, which was before , 
hard and ſolid, but is now by fuſion br fire reduced into a ſtate of 


fluidity. 


FL vox ES, Lat. the catamenia. e | 

FLvoses, Lat. [with naturaliſts] ſpars, a ſort of ſtones found in 
mines and quarries, which at firſt fight reſemble gems; being of di- 
vers colours and ſhapes. 

Flu kk. 1. A ſudden guſt of wind, a haſty blaſt; The boat was 
overſet by a ſudden furry. Gulliver. 2. Huiry, a violent commo- 


tion. 


To Frvutr, to throw out; as ſpittle out of the mouth. This and 
the ſubſtantive are commonly written Hirt; which ſee. 35 
Fruar [prob. of florte, Du. a fool] a ſorry wench or woman; as, 


a Jill- Hirt. 


To FLusn, verb neut. [fluyſeti, Du. to flow, ſus, flux, Fr.] 1. To 
flow violently. Milk heated to ſuch a degree, doth ſuddenly f up 
and run over the veſſel. Ray. 2. To come haſtily: 1 

I make them to fuſs pe! Fe 
Each owl out of his buſh. H. Johnſon. 
3. To feel a glowing in the skin, to have a colour in the fate by a 
udden afflux of blood. The ſudden fu/hing and confuſion of a bluſh, 
Collier. 4. To ſhine : obſolete, A flake of fire that fu/bing in his 


| beard. Sper/er. h 


To FLusn, verb af. 1. To redden, to make of a high colour. 
Faces fluſb d with more exalted charms. Addiſon. 2. To elate, to 
elevate. Flaſbed with great viftories. Atterbury. | 
_ Frvsn, adj. 1. Full of vigour, freſh. I love to wear cloaths that 
are fo. Cleaveland. 2. Abounding : a cant word. Strut was not 
very fluſb in ready. Arbuthnot, | ; 

FLusn, /«t?. [from the verb] 1. A red colour in the face, a ſudden 
flow or afflux of blood. 2. A violent impulſe in general. A preſent 
fluſh of joy. Rogers. | | 3 

FLusk Fore and Afi [ſea phraſe] a term uſed of a ſhip, when her 


- decks are laid level from head to ſtern. 


Fr usn at Cards | fuffo, It. flux, Fr. and Sp.] a ſet or hand of 
cards, all of one fort, as all diamonds, &c. 8 | 

FLu's4ED, part. paſſ. [of to fluſp] encouraged, or put into heart, ela- 
ted or lifted up with good ſucceſs. : 

FLu'sninc, /ubſt. fof fuſs] a reddening of the face, cauſed by 
ſome ſudden apprehenſion or tranſport of the mind. 

To FLu'sTER, verb ad. [from to fluſh. Johnſon: Skinner derives it 
of xlupeuan, Sax. to weave ; it being cuſtomary in ths fame ſenſe to 
ſay his cap is well thrumb'd] to make hot and roſy with drink, to 
make half drunk. Flufter'd with flowing cups. e rage | 

A FLure [ fare, Fr. flupte, Du. auto, It, fauta, Sp. and Port.] 
1. An inſtrument of wind muſic, with ſtops for the fingers. 2. A 
channel or furrow in a pillar, like the concave of a flute ſplit. 3. 
A fort of ſea veſſel. | 

 FLuTE de Alemande, It. a German flute. 

FLNTE a Bec, It. a common flute. . 

To FLuTe, verb act. to cut pillars into channels or hollows. _ 

FLu'rep, part. aj. [of to flute; with architects] channelled, or 
wrought in the form of a gutter. 3 a 

FiuTEs, or FLu'rincs [in botany] uſed in deſcribing the ſtems 
and fruits of certain plants, which have farrows analogous to thoſe of 
columns. 65 

FLuTss [in architecture] hollows made in the body of a column or 

illar. . | 
: Furs ſin the pillars of the Corinthian, Compoſite, Doric and 
Tonic orders] are commonly made along the body of the pm from 
20 to 24 flutes in each column, each flute being hollowed in exactly 
a quarter of a circle. 2 e 
Lurks [in the Doric order] join together without any interſpace. 

FLuTes [in the Compoſite, Corinthian, and Ionic columns] have 
a liſt running between every two of them. | 

To FLUTTER, verb neut. [porenan, Sax. flattern, Ger, Hotter, Fr.] 
1. To try to fly as a bird, to take ſhort flights with great agitation 
of the wings. An eagle ſtirreth up her neſt, fluttereth over her 

oung. Deuteronomy. 2. To move about with great buſtle idly. 
Make, it Hutter and froth high. Grew, 3. To be moved with quick 
vibrations. The fluttering fan. Pope, 4. To be in great agitation, to 
move irregularly, to be in a ſtate of irreſolution or uncertainty, 
Their thoughts futter about. Locke. | 

To FLuTTER, verb ad. 1. To drive in diſorder, like a flock of 
birds ſuddenly rouſed. | 

Like an eagle in a dovecoat I 
Flutter'd your Volſcians, Sovake/peare, 2. To 


FLY 


2, To hurry the mind. 4. To diſorder the poſition of a thing. 
FLv'trer, /u'f?. from the oy 1. Quick and irregular motion, 
undulatory vibration: The futter of a fan. Adai/on. 2. Hurry, diſ- 
order of mind. 3. Confuſion, irregular poſition of things. 
FLu'TTERING, part. ad. [of to flutter] making a quick motion of 
the wings, in try ing to fly, as young birds. d 
FLuvia'Tic, adj. [ fuviaticus, Lat.] that is in or belonging to a 
river. 
FLuvia'TiLE, adj. [ fuviatilis, Lat.] belonging to a river. 
FLuvia'TiL1s, Lat. [with botanic writers] growing in or near a 
river. | | 
FLvu'viosr, adj. [ fvinſus, Lat.] Rowing much. | 
FL ux, bi. ¶ fluxus, Lat. flax, Fr. fufſo, It. fuxo, Sp.] 1. The act 
of flowing, paſſage. The moſt ſimple and primary motion of fire is a 
ux in a direct line from the center of the fuel to its circumference. 
Digly. 2. The ſtate of paſſing away and givirg room to others. 
Languages, like our bodies, are in a perpetual Fux. Felton. 4 [In 
phy fic] an extraordinary iſſue or evacuation of ſome humour, a dyſen- 
tery. 4. Any flow or iſſue of matter in general. Quinces oh fluxes 
of blood. Arbuthnot. 5. Excrement, that which falls from bodies. 
Civet is the very uncleanly Aux of a cat.  ShakeFeare. 6. Concourle, 
confluence. 14 | 
VM.liſery doth part | 
| The flux of company. Shakeſpeare. 
>. The ſtate of being melted ; as, the gold was then in ur. 8. That 
which mingled with a body makes it melt; as, | 
Flux Powders [in chemiſtry] which are certain powders uſed for 
| diffolving of the harder metals, and in melting oars, in order to diſ- 
cover what proportion of metal they conta in. Bs 
Fi ux ard Reflux [of the tide] the flowing and ebbing of it, occa- 
ſioned by the uraveria} law of gravitation, | 
Flux [in hydrography] a regular periodical motion of the ſea, 
happening twice in 24 hours, wherein the water is raiſed, and driven 
violently againſt the ſtores, 1 * 
Fux, aj. [from the ſubſt.] 1. Having a conſtant ſucceſſion of 
arts, not durable, unconſtant. | 3 
To FLux, verb ack. 1. Lo melt. 2. To ſalivate, to evacuate by 
ſpitting. Duelled or fuxed into another world. South. : 
* FrvuxiBrLity, or FLUXIBLENESS, Capableneſs of being made to 
flow, or to be rendered fluid. | | 


Fluxt'tiry [ fluxus, Lat.] poſſibility of being melted, eaſineſs 


of the ſeparation of parts. Fluxility of the bodies here below. Boy/e. 
FLu'xinG, H. [from to flux) a method of curing the venereal 
diſeaſe by raiſing a ſalivation in the patient. | 
FLu'xion, Fr. [ fxfore, It. of fluxio, Lat.] 1, The act of flowing. 
2. The matter that flows. | 
 Fruxtox [in chemiſtry] the running of metals or any other bodies 
into a fluid, either by fire or otherwile. 
Fl uxiox, ſin medicine] a flowing of humours or rheum. 
FLux1ox lin ſurgery] that which raiſes a tumor all at once, or in 
a very little time, by the fluidity of the matter. 
FLu'x10ns [with mathematicians] the velocities of the increments 
of variable or indeterminate quantities, conſidered, not as actually ge- 
nerated, but guatenus nacentia, as ariſing, or beginning to be gene- 
rated: and to form a juſt and adequate notion of them in the mind, 
we muſt conſider mathematical quantities, not as made up of an infi- 
nite number of very ſmall conſtituent parts, but as generated or diſ- 
cribed by a continued uninterrupted motion or regular flux. 
FLo'xus, Lat. a flux or flowing. | 
Fluxus Chyle/us, Lat. [with phy ſicians] a purging, when the meat 
is thrown out, and does not produce any of that humour called 
chyle. I ſhould rather have thought, from the ETYMoLocy of the 
word, that it ſignifies an evacuation of the chile itſelf, before it enters 
the at/orbent veſſels and lacteali. | | 
Fru'xuvs Hefaticas, Lat. [with phyſicians] a flux, in which black 
ſhining blood, and as it were parched, is driven out of the guts thro? 
the fundament, It is alſo ſometimes taken for a flux, wherein ſerous 
ſharp blood is voided. | 2 
To FL, irr. verb neut. flew, preter. flown, irr. part. paſſ. and not 
fled. To ff is properly to uſe wings, and gives few and fown. To 
flee is to eſcape or go away, plean, Sax, and wakes fed. But they 


are now confounded. [pleogan, Sax. flyga, Su. and Ger. vlizgen, 


Du. fliegen, Ger. woler, Fr. volar, Sp. wolar, Port. wolare, It. and 
Lat.] 1. To move to and fro thro' the air. 2. To paſs thro' the 
air. Man is born unto trouble as the ſparks fy upwards. J. 3. 
To paſs away. + 7 | | | | 

Help thee to paſs the tedious time, 

Which elſe would on thy hand remain, 

Tho' fowwn it ne'er looks back again. Prior. 
4. To paſs ſwiftly. The ſcouts with flying ſpeed. Dryden. 5. To 
ſpring violently, to fall on ſuddenly. Bark and fy at him. Bacon. 6. 
To move with quickneſs. My chaff and corn thall fy aſunder. Shake- 
ſpeare. 7. To burſt aſunder with a ſudden explotion. Be cautious, 
or your bottle flies, Swift. 8. To break, to ſhiver. 9. ſflean, 
Sax. fliehen, Ger.] to run away, to attempt an eſcape ; in this ſenſe 
the verb is properly to fee, whence fed is formed, but authors con- 
found them. | 1 78 | 

_ He leapt | 

As lion fierce upon his fying prey. Spenſer. 
Abiather eſcaped, and 2 hes Nay 1 725 10. To fly inthe 
face; to infult. You will either negle& him or fy in his face. Swift, 
11. To act in defiance. Fly in nature's face. Dryden. 12. To fy 
off; to revolt. | wn 4 

The traitor Syphax 
| Flew,off at once with his Numidian troops. Adi ſin. 
13. To fl; out; to burſt into ſudden paſſion, Pride will A out into 
contumely. Collier. 14. To fly out ; to break out into licence. Pa- 
pits when unoppoſed, fy out into all the pageantries of worſhip, 

ryden. 15. To ſtart violently from any direction. Would fy out in 

right lines, if they were not reſtrained. Bentley. 16. To let ; to 
diſcharge. The noiſy culverin o'ercharg'd Jets fy. Glanville, 17. 
'To be Fight and unencumbered ; as, a hing camp. 


To Fur, verb act. 1. To ſhun, to decline. It you fy phyſic in 
health altogether, it will be too ſtrong for your body when you ſhall 


5 


need it. Paten. 2. To feſuſe aſſociation with, not to 


. conſort uin 
Sleep fies the wretch. Dryden. 3. To quit by flight. 4 with, 
Cretan ſhore, Dryden. 4. To attack tp bird 1 To % the 


fly other ravening fowl and kill them. Bacon, 6. It is Ln ber 
few was originally the preterite bf fy, v hen it ſignifted the e tha 
_ the wings, and fed, when it ignified eſcape. Flown thy * of 
confined likewiſe to the act of uling the wings ; but theſe dift * 
are now confounded. | | | ls i, 
FL [ple ge, pleoge, Sax. fluga, Su. fliege, Ger,] 1. A, R 
ed inſect of many ſpecies. 2. That part of 4 e Rey bab. 
put into a quick motion, ſets all the reſt a going in a fegular Ir 
tion. The fy or balance of * Wilkins. Sar grad. 
FL [of the mariners compals] is that part on which th Ee 
* are deſcribed, 4 | p | © 32 points 
o FLy"-BLow, verb ad. [of fly and blow] to taint : 
N maggots or the nywphe of flics. A f-blowt Us a 
wif. a 
FLY“ ro, a large veſſel with a broad bow, uſed by merchants 1 


the coaſting trade. | 
 FLy-Catcher [of fly and catch] 1. One that hunts and catches fl 

Dryden. 2. A ſmall creature in America, which clears a pla: B 
flies and other vermin, 78 Ss 

Let FLY the Sheecs [ſea phraſe] a word of command in 
a ouſt of wind, leſt £ his oy, overſet, or ſpend ke 
an —_ to have the ſheet go again, and then the fail will hold ro 
wind. | 

FLYER [of fy) 1. One that flies or runs away. 2. One tt, 
uſes wings. 3. The fly of a jack. 4. [In architecture] ſuch fits 
as go ſtrait, but are of an oblong ſquare, and do not wind round, 
and whoſe ſteps are not made tapering ; but the fore and the bac; 
part of each ftair, and the ends, reſpectively parallel one to the Was 
the ſecond of theſe flyers ſtands parallel behind the firſt, and the cid 
behind the ſecond, and ſo of the reſt; if one flight carry them as to 
the intended height, then thefe is a broad half-pace, whence they be. 
gin to fly again as at the firſt, _ | 
To Fry-15n, verb neut. [of fly and 5) to angle with a hook tha 
is baited with a fly. Walton uſes it. i | 

FLyine Army, is a ſmall body under a lieutenant or major perera!, 


ſent out to harraſs the country, intercept convoys, prevent the enemy”; 


excurſions, cover Xs own garriſons, and keep the enemy in cominua 
alarms. | 
FLyine Bridge, is made of two ſmall bridges laid one upon an- 
other, fo that the uppermoſt, by the help ot ropes and pullies, i; 
forced backwards till the end of it points to the place deſigned, 
FLying Camp, the ſame as a flying army, | | 
FLyixg Fi-, a fiſh like a herring, that has wings like a bat; which, 


to avoid being made a prey by the greater fiſh, will fiſe 20 feet abote 


water, and fly 100 paces, and then drop into the ſea. | 

FLyinc Tiger, an inſect in America, ſpotted like a tiger, thats 
fix wings, and as many feet; it feeds on flies, and at night iits on trees 
and fings. ; | | | 

FLyixc Pinion, a part of a clock, having a fly or fan, whereby w 
gather air, and ſo to bridle the rapidity of the motion of the clock, 
when the weight deſcends in the ſtriking part. | 

Fuy'ine Worms [in horſes} a tetter or ring worm. 

| There's no FLyinG without wings. 
Lat. Sine fermis volare haud facile eſt. Plaut. It. Non /f pus wolar ſor 
za ale, That is, nothing can be done, or ought to be undertaken, 
without the proper means, aſſiſtances, and power. 

FLuyxrT, an idol of the ancient Germans and Saxons, fo called on 
account of his ſtanding on a great flint tone. '"I'his idol was made like 
the image of death, and naked, fave only a ſheet about him ; holding 
in his right hand a torch, or, as it was then called, a fire-blaze, on 


his head a lion, reſting his two fore- feet, ſtanding with one of his hin- 


der feet upon his left ſhoulder, and with the other in his hand, which 
to ſupport, he lifted up as high as his ſhoulder. | | 
Foal. [pola, Sax.) the offspring of a mare or other beaſt of bur: 
den. The cuſtom now is to ule 40ſt for a young horſe, and au, fora 
young mare; but there was not originally any ſuch diſtinction, Ju- 
fon. | 
To Foal, verb ac. [from the ſubſt.] to bring forth a foal. 
Fo“ AL BIT, or Fo'aLFoor, plants. | 
To Foam, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To froth or gather 
foam. Foam'd at mouth. Shakeſpeare. 2. To be in a violent agite 


tion, to be in a rage or paſſion. 


Foam, /utf. [pam, Sax.] froth, ſpume, the white ſubſtance ga- 
thered on the top of liquors by agitation or fermentadon. 

Fo au [of foam] frothy, covered with foam. Neptune's frary 
face. & idngy. 

Fos[of fuppe, Teut. fupſacke, Ger.] 1. A ſmall pocket for a Walch, 
Ec. He put his hand into his 46. * 1 2. A cheat or trick. 

To Fon, werb nent. I foppen, fuppen, H. Ger.] 1. To cheat, to de. 
fraud. He was fobbed again with another ſtory. L'F/trarge. 2. 10 
Ab off ; to delude by a trick, to put off with ſhams, and urilling e. 
cuſes or pretences. Fob d off with a garter. Aadiſon. 

Fon for ſham] action. | 
Fo'cact [ focarium, Lat] hearth-money. 
Focal, adj. [ focus, Lat.] belonging to che focus, 

point. Derbam. | 

Fo'cals [in old records] fire-wood or fuel. 

Fo“, . ¶ focile, Fr.] the ſame with tocile. oY 

Fo'cile Majus, Lat. the greater bone between the knee and ankle, 
called tibia, and between the elbow and wriſt, called ulna. * 

Fock zx, a town of China, capital of Fokien. Lat. 26" 20 ® 
Long. 1189 E. called 

Fo'ctLs Minus, Lat. [in anatomy] the leſſer bone of che arm, 
radius, or the leſſer bone of the leg called fibula. 

FocilLarion. [ fecills, Lat.] comfort, 25 18 

Fo'ciLs [in anatomy] the two bones of the le 


which ſee. Fad 


z and of the arm 


below the elbow, ulna, radius, tibia the major and minor. Wiſcua 
uſes it i 5 nee | 
Focve, Lat. a fire-hearth. ; Ty. 
Focus [with anatowitts) a certain place in the Merry | 


F OG 


other parts, 

ancients. _ metry and conic ſections] is applied to certain ints 
Focus dt pd and hyperbola, . the rays reflected 

in the 1 arts of che curves do concur or meet. 

from all p * Ellipfs [in geometry] are the two navel points of an 
. oval, which ſerve for the drawing of that figure, and from 

2 45 "wo right lines be drawn to any point of the circumference, 

wc 


the ſum of them is equal to the tranſverſe or longer axis. 
the 


erlola, a point in the principal axis within the op- 
7 = Barba which if any oaks ines are drawn, — 4 
p x 45 er of the oppoſite hyperbolas, the difference will be equal to 
W 1 | 
bea n is ſo called by geometricians, as being the 
15 75 which the ſun's rays will be united, when reflected from a 
oh curve, ſo as to ſet on fire natural bodies; and thence ſome 
0 dre burning point. It is the point in the axis within the figure, 
Sin of the vertex, or top, one fourth part of the parameter or 


gf . Glaſs [in optics] is the point of convergence or con- 


courſe, where the rays meet and croſs the axis after their refraction by 
oo 


he gliſs. The firſt point from which rays diverge, or to which they 


' converge, may be called their focus. , Nexwton, 


Vi-tzal Focus, is the ſame as point of divergence in a concave- 
3 or podhen, Sax. voeder, Du. foder, Su. O. and 
L. Ger. kutter, H. Ger. ] dry food for cattle of any kind, ſtored up for 
winter. F f FE 

eg (civil law] a prerogative that the king has to be pro- 
2 0 = Sc. by his ſubjects, for his horſes in any warlike ex- 
g nu or Fo'Taer [prob. of fuder, Ger. a cart-load] a weight 


of lead, containing eight pigs, every pig weighing three ſtone and a 


half, reckoned at 2600 pounds in the Kk of rates, 2200 ; at the 
mines, and 1900 by the London plumbers. 8 | 

To Fo'pperR, verb act. [foomian, Sax. voedern, Du. fodern, O. 
and L. Ger. futtern, H. Ger. fora, Su.] to give food, &c. to cattle, 


_ to feed them with dry food. 


Fo'pysrer [of fadder] one who fodders cattle. 


FopzrT0'RIUM on old records] proviſion of fodder, or forage, 


made by caſtom to the king's ſurveyors. 
Fobl' xa, Lat. a mine or quarry. 9 1 5 
Fop lun [with anatomiſts] the labyrinth, or leſſer pit in the bone 
of the ear. | | EY 
For, ſub. Fah, Sax. fae, Scottiſh] 1. An enemy in war, The 
obſolete plural of one. 2. A perſecutor or enemy in common life, 
Make uſe of every friend and every foe. Pope. 3. An opponent in 
general, an ill-wiſher, A foe to received doctrines. Valtl. | 
A ſecret Fog gives a ſudden blow. | 
:c1uſe unſeen and unprovided againſt, The Lat. ſay : magis nocent 
infdie que latent. FP. | | | 
Foxcu'npiTY [ fecunditas, 1 2 fruitfulneſs. See FEecunpity. 
For 'DERAL [ fzderalis, Lat.] be onging to a covenant, Thus both 
Chrift and Adam have been ſty1'd federal heads by divines; each by 
ſuppoſition being at the head of his reſpective covenant; the one called 
a covenant of works, and the other a covenant of grace. And fo far 
at leaſt the /cripture ſeems to favour the notion; as mankind are in 
the ſcripture account of things greatly interefled in the conduct of 


either ; “for as in Adam all die, fo in Chrift ſhall all be made alive. 


But as to the many unſcriptural ideas which have been affixed to this 
term, we may apply here (as in many other inſtances in our madern 
divinity) that moſt excellent caution of the wiſe man, App thou not 
to #15 WORDS,” | 

For 'NERATED [| feneratus, Lat.] put out to uſury. 

Foe NERATI1ON, Lat. uſury. | 12 
Fox ua [of foe and man] an enemy in war, an antogoniſt; ob- 
ſolete. Ever ready for your foeman fell. Spenſer. 

Fog Mina rwich chemiſts] ſulphur, 

Foz'xicuLum, Lat. fennel. 

Fox xu Grecum, Lat. the herb fenigreek. 

Fox'sa [in old records] herbage, graſs. 7 

ForrrrERO US [ /eti/er, Lat.] fruitful, or bringing fruit. 

Forri'rie [ fetificus, Lat.] making fruitful. EC 

Fox'Tor, a ſtink or ill ſmell, ariſing from ſtagnant, extravaſated, 
corrupted or poiſonous humours ; as alſo fram any ching capable of 
attenuating and volatilizing the oil and ſalt. | 

ForTor Narium, Lat. ſtench of the noſtrils, a ſort of diſeaſe 
2 a or. ſw withinſide the noſe, yielding a _ ſmell. 

ozTOR [with phyficians] ſtinking or feeted effluvia proceeding 
from the y, or an of it; a ſtinlein breath, proceedin 
from — abont Fd and = : 5 

Fox'rus, the child while yet contained in the womb of the mother, 
but particularly after it is perfectly formed, till which time it is pro- 
perly called embryo ; alſd the young of other animals in general; 


ut in the ſame ſtate. A fetzs in the mother's womb differs not much 
from the ſtate of a le. Lacke. 8 
Foc [of Fog» Sax. fag, Dan. a ſlorm] a thick miſt. 
Focs (with naturaliſts] are ſaid to. conſiſt of aqueous particles ra- 
refed ; as is plain, . agar Be ightily bedew gvery thing that lies 
open to them. It may be in a hot day, there is no 
vid ftirring, that ſuch a company of vapours riſe out of a moiſt 
ground as make thick fogs, which are ſometimes higher and ſome- 
3 lower, as the multitude and motion of the vapours happen to 
+ Theſe fogs riſe out of all „ mountainous or campaign, and 
1, ave Hill they be diſpelled by wind or heat; but they continue 
ger in loweſt grounds, becauſe thoſe _—_— are fulleſt of moiſture, 
wandte not ſo much expoſed to the winds z but when the wind riſes 
ien them, whereever they be, they are diſſipated and driven away 
bn ve ſee no more of them So likewiſe the heat of the ſun, put- 
ab. em into a briſker motion, either diflipates them by rarefaclion, 
aiſes them higher, and forms them into douds. 


- 


fin 8 ometimes fogs ſtink, it is not becauſe they come from 


ng water, but becauſe 


dalations which ſmell ſo. e vapours are mixt with ſulphureous ex- 


dom whence the original of fevers were derived by the 


FQL 
Foc, [ fogagizm, Low Lat, prom is te b bade tro Ari 
Rio leges tor &cot. ] after graſs ay that Ok 93 in n 
the hay has been mown. 7 
Fo ca, or Foo [foreſt law] rank graſs not eaten in ſum- 
mer. 

Fox, adv. [of foggy} miſtily, darkly; heavily. a | 
Fo'cciness Dol. Sax. 88 ph the ſtate of 

being foggy, dark or miſty. K's 

1 F * ot po 857 ad 1. Miſty, 2 of moiſt va- 
ours, e weather fair and by no means foggy; Ewelyn. 2. 
cloudy in intellects. | K ho 3 _ 
Fon [ [/! Fr. vah! Lat. pfuy, Ger. pah, Sax, an enemy. John» 
ſon] an interjection of diſlike, ſcorn, diſdain and abhorrence. As if 
one ſhould, at 
Jpeare. 

Foxx, abt. Fr. a weakneſs of judgment, or blind-fide; a fail- 

ing He knew the foibles of human nature. Friend. 
oIL | feuitle, Fr. foglia, It. of folinm, Lat.] a ſheet of thin tin 
on the backſide of a looking-glaſs ; alſo an ornament or ſet off for a 


Jewel. 


To Folr, verb ac. [prob. of fouler, Fr. affokkr, O. Fr, to wound] 
to ſuppreſs or keep under, to defeat, tho' without a co 


; mpleat victory: 
In their conflicts with fin they have been ſo often foiled, hat they now 
Aer of eyer getting the day. Calamy. ; 

Fol | fouille, Fr.] an inſtrument without a point to fence with; 
The adventurous knight ſhall uſe his „ei and target. Shakeſpeare, 

Foil. 1. A defeat, a miſcarriage, an advantage gained without a 

Compleat conqueſt. 2. [With wreſtlers] a fall not compleat, not 
cleverly given. Whoſoever overthroweth his mate in ſuch ſort; as 
that either his back, or the one ſhoulder and contrary heel do touch 
the ground, ſhall be accounted to give the fall: if he be endangered, 
and make a narrow eſcape, it is called a foil. Carer, 4 
Foil | fouille, Fr. a leaf} 1. A leaf, gilding, Golden foil all 
over them diſplayed. Spenſer. 2. An ornament or ſet off, com- 
monly a poliſhed plate of ſteel upon which precious ſtones are ſet to 
2 their luſtre. The „ei is a mixture of maſtic and burnt ivory. 

rew. | 
Foix [of foil) one who has, foiled or gained ſome advantage 
over another. | 


Fo'tLing, ſabf. [hunting term] the footing and treading of deer 


that is on the graſs and ſcarce viſible. 
Foix, /ub/. [from the verb] a paſs in fencing, a thruſt. 


To Foix [prob. of poindre, Fr. to prick. Skinner] to make a paſs 


in fencing, to puſh or thruſt, They laſh, they „ein, they paſs, 
Dryden 


For'x1ncLY, adv: [of foin] in a puſhing manner. 
Foins, a kind of fur, black at the top, upon a whitiſh ground, 


and taken from a little animal like a weeſel, or ferret, called a 


foine, 


 For'sox, {ub/t. [poipon, Sax. ] plenty, abundance ; now obſolete, 
All | fair all abundance. Shakeſpeare. | | 
0 


Fotsr, verb ad. [prob. of fauſſer; Fr. Falſifico, Lat.] to inſert. 


ſome paſſages into a book that are not genuine, to inſert 
Partiality might admit or foift in abuſes. Carew. 
For'sTiNEss [of foi/ty] mouldineſs, fuſtineſs. 
Lay it in cellar up ſweet. | 
| Lett foiftineſs make it for table unmeet. Tuſſer. 
Fo1r'sTY, adj. muſty, fuſty. See Fus v. | 
Fo'xINGHAM, a market town of Lincoinſhire, 104 miles from 
London. | 
Fo'LKESTONE, a ſea- port and market town of Kent, 69 miles from 
London, It is one of the cinque-ports, and gives title of viſcount to 
Bouverie lord Montford. | | 
For, . abbreviation for folio. | | SY 
Fo'ucLanD, Fo'LKLaND, or Fox LAND [polc-land, Sax.] the land 
of the common people in the time of the Saxons. 
Fo'LcuoTE, or Fo'LKMOTE | ne ag Sax.] a general meet- 
ing of the people, to conſult of ſtare affairs. | | : 
FoLp {pealve, palæd, pald, Sax. vouw, Du. folde, O. and L. Ger. 
falte, Ger. fall, Su.] 1, The ground in which are confined. 
Sheep-walks and fo/ds. Milton, 2. [From pild, Sax.] a double ar 
plait in a garment, cloth, &c. one part doubled upon another. Folds 


by forgery, 


of linen. Bacon. From the foregoing ſignification is derived the uſe 


of {old in compoſition. Fold ſignifies the ſame quantity added, | 
For p [palde, Sax. ] 1. The place where ſheep are houſed, a * 
fold. Time drives the flocks from field to foid. Raleigb. 2, T. 
flock of ſheep. The hope and promiſe of my _ fold. Dryden. 
. A boundary, a march or limit. Nor leave their ſeats and the 
readful fold. Creech. 4. It ſignifies alſo the convolation of a ſer- 
pent's body; as in that noble deſcription which MIL ros giveg of the 
ere poſition of the ſerpent. 1 1 N 
—Riſing folds, that towr'd | | | 
Fold above fold, a ſurging maze. Paradiſe Loft. 8 

Fol [peald, Sax. fold, Dan. farvig, Su. beeldig, Du. and L. Ger. 
falrig, H. Ger. ] ten- fold, c. ten times the quantity. | 

To Folp, verb ag. [Faldian, Sax.] to put ſheep into a ſheep« 
fold. | 

To FoLp [pealdan, Sax. vowmen, Du. folden, O. and L. Ger. 
kalten, H. Ger. falls, Su. falde, Dan. faldan, Tent. and Goth. ] 1. To 
complicate. 2, To double up or plait a garment, c. As a veſture 
ſhalt thou i them up. Hebrews. 3. To incloſe, to ſhut in general. 
Fold him in our arms. Shakeſpeare. 

To Ford, verb neut. to cloſe over another thing of the ſame kind, 
to join with another of the ſame kind. The two leaves of the one 
door were fo/ding. 1 Kings. | 

Fo'Lpinc, doubling up, &c. alſo 3 a ſheep- fold. 

Fol p- VRT, a ſort of net for catching ſmall birds in the night. 

Fol R, or Foal [pola, or pole, Sax. kuellin, H. Ger. fole, Dan. 
fulae, Goth. nad, Gr. pullus equinus, Lat.] a young colt. See 
FoaL. 

To For, or Fo, to bring forth a colt. See To Foal. 

Fo' Lia, Lat. [in botany] the leaves of plaats and flowers, but 

roperly of | 
more properly 0 plants, — 


the fight of any thing hated, cry out f6bþ! Shake. 
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Fol Ad ros | foliaceus, of folium, Lat. a leaf] bearing a reſem- 
blance to Re cling of leaves or laminz. A blue talky e- 
liaceous ſpar. Woodward. | | 3 

For1a'ceum Expanſum, Lat. [in anatomy] that extreme of the Fal- 
lopian tube next the ovary, and which is expanded like the mouth of a 
trumpet, and invironed with a fort of fringe. 
 PoLtaceum Ornamentum, Lat. 5 anatomy} the foliage leaf-like 
ornament at the extremity of the tubæ Fallopianæ. 

Folia [ feuillage, Fr. fogliame, It. of folia, Lat. leaves] branch- 
ed work in painting, carving, tapeſtry, &c. 

FoL1ace, a claite or aſſemblage of leaves, branches, flowers, &c. 
tufts of leaves. | | ; 

FoLract [in architecture] an ornament uſed in cornices, frizes, 
chapiters of pillars and other members, ſome of which repreſent the 
Jeaves of brank urſin, and others thoſe of ſeveral ſorts of trees, as the 
oak, laurel, &c. Finely engraven with fruits and foliage. Addi/or. 

To Fo't1aTs, verb ad, | foliatum, ſup. of folio, from folium, Lat. 
a leaf] 1. To beat into laminæ, or leaves. Gold foliated. Bacon. 
2. To foliate tooking-glaſſes, is to lay on a foil or thin broad leaf of 
lead or tin, and then to make it ſtick to the glaſs by laying quickſilver 
on the back-fide, which eating through it makes it reflect the image. 
FoliArE, or FoLTAT ED, adj. [ fokatus, Lat.] leaved or having 
leaves. | | 

 Fort1a'Tron, or Fo'L1aTurE [ foliatio, from folium, Lat. a leaf ] 
1. The act of beating into laminæ or thin leaves. 2. [With botaniſts 
one of the parts of the flower of a plant, which is a collection of thofe 
fine-coloured leaves called petala, which make the compaſs of the 
flower. . | 

Fot1aTure [um, Lat. a leaf] the ſtate of being hammer'd 
into thin leaves or plates. 


| Fo'L10, a book is ſaid to be in hello, when a ſheet of paper makes 


but two leaves, 


| Foro [in books of accounts] a leaf, or two pages of the ledger- 
Forio ſin printing] the figure ſet at the top of every page in a 


Foulrora, Lat. fin botany] little leaves. 1 
: Fo'L1omorT, ag. ¶ folium mortuum, Lat. feuilie morte, Fr.] a dark 
yellow colour, being that of a faded leaf. It is vulgarly called phi/o- 
mot. The exterior cortex of a foliomort colour. Foodward. See 

Feville Mort. | 8 

Fo LIN, Lat. [with botanic writers] a leaf. 
Fork, /ub. [ pole, Sax. volck, Du. and Ger. folck, Dan. and Su. 
«#/gus, Lat.] 1. People, in familiar language. Diſcourſes of their 
own and other folks misfortune. Sidney. 2. Nations, mankind. Thou 
ſhalt judge the fo/ks righteouſly. P/alms. 3: Any kind of people as 
diſcriminated from others. Old fo/ks and fick fotks. Bacon. 4. It is 
now only uſed in burleſque or familiar language. Goes with 751i to 
ſhew the ſight. Sa. 5. It was moſt commanly uſed fo/ks, and but 
ſeldom l. | 
Fo'LKMoOrE, af that which you call fo/&motes, built by the Sax- 
one, and ſignifies in the Saxon, a meeting of folk. Spenſer. See 
 -Fot.cmore. | | 5 

Fo'LLia, It. [in muſic books] a particular air, commonly called 
fardinal's round, © | | 
_ FolLiiacLts [in botany] the keys or buds of maples. 

Fo'LLiCLE {| folliculus, Lat.] 1. A cavity with ſtrong coats, con- 
taining any kind of humour in the body. No eminent and circular 
follicle, no round bag or veſicle which Jong containcth this humour. 
Brown. 2. The ſame with FoLLicuLvs ; which ſee. 
Follicurus, Lat. [with botaniſts] the ſeed-veſſel, caſe, coat, 
hufk, or cover, that ſome fruits and ſeeds have over them, as that of 
the alkengi, pedicularis, &c. 

Fol LIcuLus Fellis. Lat. [in anatomy] the gall-bladder. 

To Fo'.Low, verb a. polgian, Sax. volgen, Du. folgen, Ger. 
folge, Dan. follia, Su.] 1. To go after; not before, nor fide by ſide. 
2. To purſue as an enemy. Wherever guilt can fly, revenge can 75“. 
bow. Irene. 3. To attend as a dependant. The three eldeſt ſons of 
Jeſſe went and fe//owed Saul to the battle. 1 Samuel. 4. To purſue 
in general. At that time following a Merlin. Sidney. 5. To ſucceed 
another in order of time. 6. Lo be conſequential, as effects to cauſes. 
7. To copy, to imitate. IIl patterns are {ure to be followed. Locke. 
8. To addict one's ſelf to, to be buſied with. He that undertaketh 
and followeth other mens buſineſs. Ecclefafticus. 9. To obey, to ob- 
ſerve. All who do not f«//:wv oral tradition. Tillotſon. 10. To con- 
firm by new endeavours, to keep up indefatigably. They bound 
themſelves to his laws and obedience, and in caſe it had been follow'd 
upon them, they ſhould have been reduced to perpetual civility. Spen- 


+ To Forrow, werb neut. 1. To come after another. 2. To be po- 
ſterior in time. 3. To be conſequential, as effect is to cauſe. Great 
miſchiefs cannot but /o//pw. Locke. 4. To be conſequential, as infe- 
rence to premiſes, I his dangerous doctrine muſt neceſſarily fo/low, 
from making all political power to be nothing elſe but Adam's pater- 
nal power, Locke. 5. To continue endeavours. Then ſhall we 
know, if we follow on to know the Lord. Hojea. 

| Fol Low ſove and it will flee thee, 

5 Flee lobe and it will polrow thee, 

Lat. Novi ingenium mulierum; nolunt ubi wolis; ubi nalis, cuptunt 
ultro. Ter. Experience ſo often confirms the truth of this ſaying, that 
a prudent man will take care not to be too eager in the purſuit of love, 


that is, not to let it get the maſtery of his reaſon. The Lat. lays the 
ſaddle upon the right horſe. 


Fo'LLoweR [of follow] 1. One who follows or comes after ano- 


ther, not before him, nor fide by fide. 2. A dependant. 3. One who 
waits upon or attends another. No folloauer but a friend. Pope. 4. An 
aſſociate, a companion. With Poins and other his continual follow- 
ert. Shakeſpeare. 5. One under the command of another. Rather 
withdraw their fo/{oxvers from them as much as may be. Spenſer, 6. 
A ſcholar, one that imitates or copies, one of che ſame ſort. Be ye 
followers of me, even as I am of Chriſt, 1 Corinthians. 

Fo'LLy | folie, Fr. folia, It.] fooliſhneſs, ſimplicity, defect of un- 
derſtanding, weakneſs of intelle&, a drawing falſe concluſions from 
Juſt principles, by which it is diſtingaiſhed from madneſs, which is 


fond wife. Addiſon. 


baptiſtery or large baſon of ſtone, in which the water for baptizing h. 


FOO 


drawing juſt concluſions from falſe principles. Loch-. 

weakneſs or depravity of mind. 
To plainneſs honour 
Is bound, when majeſty to folly falls. Dry din. 

Act of negligence or paflicn, as unbecoming gravity or d 

om. In this ſenſe it has a plural. The pretty ollies that chen "aq 
. nee Shakeſpeare. of emſehte 

OMAHANT {in aſtronomy] a ſtar of the firſt itude; 

Pig ( y] (Arſe magnitude in Adr, 
Four [pxm, Sax. faum, Teut.] froth. See Foy, 
To Foug [pœman, Sax.] to froth at the mouth, or 

upon a great and violent motion. See To Foam, 

To Fouk' x [ fomentare, It. and Lat. fomenter, Fr. 
1. To cheriſh or comfort by applying warm and liquid remedies, | 
fomented the head with opiates. Arbuthnot. 2. To cheriſh with ” 
Fomented by his virtual power and warm'd. Milton, 3. To 10 * 
encourage, to ſupport. They. foment their deeds no lels than Ss 
do their children. Votton. Parents 

FomenTA'T10N, Fr. ¶ fomentazione, It. fomentacion, Sy, | 
tio, Lat.] 1. A fomenting or bathing any 5 of the body ie ns 
dicinal liquor, uſually a decoction of herbs. A fomen:tatiy, 5 N 
bathing, called alſo ſtuping, which is applying hot flap nels Yin 
part, dipped in medicated decoctions, whereby the fleams breathe 1 
the parts, and diſcuſs obſtructed humonrs. Quincy. 2. The lotio 74 
ſelf prepared to foment the parts. Arbuthnot uſes it, 15 

Simple FOMENTATION, one made with luke warm milk, water 8. 
oxicrate, or ſome other like 1iquor. 2 
Compound FOMENTAT1ONs, are decoctions of herbs, roots, flower: 
ſeeds, in water or other * liquor, and with other ingredients f 

Dry FomenTa'T10N, is the apphying bags ſtuffed with herbs 101 
other ingredients to any part of a body aggiteved. | ; 

Fou vrzp, part. paſſ of to foment Ferne, Lat. fomenti Fr. 
abetted, encouraged, cheriſhed, ſet on foot. c. e 

Foug'xrER [of foment) one that foments, encourages or ſupports 
The raiſers and fomenters of them. Howel., _ 3 0 

Fou“ NTUM, Lat. [with phyficians] any thing that 18 laid to the 
body to chertſh it. 4.7 | 

Fon, /ub/t. Scottiſh 3 now obſolete. A fool, an idiot, I hold lim 
for a greater on. Spenſer. F# | 

Fonczav”, Fr. is the botton or end of a cannon bit mouth, i., 
the part of the bit that pins it to the banquet. ; 

Fon, adj. [probably of pundian, Sax. to endeavour or gape after 
form, Scottiſh, A word of which I have found no fatisfaQry et 
mology. To. inne is in Chaucer to doat, to be fooliſh, Johnſen] 1, 
Over-loving, Fooliſhly indulgent, injudicioufly tender, I'm a fodlifh 
2. Foolith, ſilly, imprudent, indiſereet. Beaten 
out of all love of learning by a ford ſchoolmaſter. 4ſcham, z. Ir. 
fling, valued by folly. Fond ſheckles of the teſted gold. Shakeſpeare, 
4. Pleaſed too highly, fooliſhly delighted. Cicero was perhaps too 
fend of it. Dryden, ; 

To Foxp, or To Fo'xpLE, verb act. [from the adj. ] to treat with 
great indulgence, to cocker, to careſs. Fords thee on her breal. 
Dryden. To uſe any fondling expreſſions. Swif?, | 
To Fond, verb neut. to doat on, to be in love with, to be fond ol. 
I, poor monſter, fond as much on him. Shake/prore. | 

Fo'nvanr, Fr. [in heraldry] ſignifies ſtooping for a prey. 

Fo'xp1, a city and biſhop's ſee of Naples, in the province of La. 


" Criming 


as Waters d& 


fomentar, 5 


voro, 30 miles north-eaft of Capua. 
Fo'NDLER een one who fondles. 8 
Fo'npxess [of fond] 1. Fooliſh tenderneſs, love or indulgence. 
My heart had ftill ſome fooliſh fondneſs for thee. Addiſon. 2. Indi. 
cretion, want of ſenſe or judgment. | | | 
Fongneſs it were for any being free, 9 8 
To covet fetters, tho' they golden be. Spenſer. 
3. Tender paſſion. My very hate is conftru'd into fordvrſe. A. Phi 
lips. 4. Unreaſonable liking. Fondny/s to any fin. Hammond, 
Fo'nbLY, adv. [of fond) 1. With extreme or great tenderneſs, in- 
dulgently. Fondly or ſeverely kind. Savage. 2. Foolifhly, weakly, 
injudiciouſly. 8 fondly. adviſeth. Bacon, | 
Fo'npL1NG, a perſon or thing that we are fond of, ſomething re 
garded with great affection. Fonalings are in danger to be made fools 
L'Eſtrange. | 
To Fox DLE, to make much of, to cocker. See To Foxp. 
FoxnT | fonte, Fr. fonte, It. funt, Sn. of fors, Lat. a fountain] 2 


fants is contained in the church. Hooker. ' Ln 
Fox r [ fonte, from forthe, Fr. to caſt 3 with printers] a caſting, 0 
compleat ſet of letters. in e 
Fox r ACL 1s, Lat. belonging to a ſpring. 
FoxTaLrs, Lat. r with Polens the herb pond-weed. 
FoxTana'Lia, or FONTINALHA, Lat. [among the Romans] the 
feaſt of fountains, which they Elebrated by crowning the fountaus 
with garlands of flowers, A | 
FoNrANEL, ab. [fortantlle;Fr.)] an iſſue, a diſcharge for hu- 
mours open'd in the body. Wiſeman uſes it. 
FonTaNE'LLa, Lat. a little fountain. '- 
FoxTta'xGe, ſub. [from che name of the firſt wearer] a knot dt 
ribbands on the top of the head-drefs ; now obſolete. Theic 00 
faſhioned Fontanges roſe an ell above the head, they were pointed = 
ſteeples, and had long looſe pieces of crape, which were f. inged an 
hung down their backs. 4d/om. | og * 
FoxT1'cutvs [with ſurgeons] an iſſue or little outlet made in 
ſound parts of the body, to diſcharge bad humours, and to prevent o 
cure difeaſes. 11 | | cd's * 
FoxT1'@txous [ fentigena, Lat.] growing or breeding about 70 
tains or wells. 607 | 1 
Foop (fwyd, Brit. kode, Dan. koena, Su. poda, of Ack” ; 
voeden, Du. to feed} 1. Vitals, proviſions for the mouth. 2. W 
thing that nouriſhes. ene | 
Muſic, moody food 
Of us that trade in love, Shateſpeare. ul. The 
Foo Dru [of food and full} full of food, plenteous, fraitful. 
[oodful earth. Dryden. | 92955 . 
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00. af [of ford] eatable, fit for food. Foody meal. Chop- 


m_ „ Wel. J, Iflandic, fel, Fr.] 1. A filly perſon, an idiot, 
Foo [Po dame hes denied reaſon. J 2. (In ſcripture) a wicked 
ene 10 Je fie hath faid in his heart there is no God. P/alms. 3. A 
—_ \ indignity and reproach. To be thought knowing you muſt 
eh 1 50“ upon all mankind. DryJer. 4. One who counterfeits 
. g lch It may become him better than that 7's coat. 
ton, 4 Jo play the fol; to play tricks or pranks like a hired 
ee . ſport. Sidney. 6. 2 play the fool ; to act like one de- 
ED F oafon or common TI To be at liberty to play the 
wo! * le. 7. To make a fool of ; to 7 a to defeat. To break 

e with him, and make a fool of him. Shakeſpeare. 
promiſe 75 A 0's ſoon 2 6 ; 

j jon of this proverb lies in governing the tongue wic 

Th ET Hoke. Tis a lecture o deliberation, courteſy and 

ibity in company, of fidelity and ſecrecy in affairs. It is alſo a ſa- 
3 babbling or blurting out a raſh unlucky word to the preju- 
15 of a perſon, whatever comes uppermoſt, without any regard to 
| er manners or ſobriety, The proverb ſeems to be as ancient as So- 
51 Prov. xxix. 11. And, Quicquid in buccam wenerit effutit, ſay 
che Latins. The French fay ; De fol juge brieve ſentence, (A weak 
judge, a quick ſentence.) | = 
* Every wan hath 8 Fo0L in his fleeve. 

15 | | 
No man is a FooL always, every man ſometimes, 

dee No man at iſe at all times, under W1sE, 

| Mne rool makes many. 

To which is generally added, 

Four Farthings make a penny. | | 

Fither for rhime's ſake, or on a ſuppoſition that one is as certain as 
the other. | | | 

As the rooL thinks, ſo the bell tinks or clinks, | 

Lat. Quad walde wolumus faſcile credimus. (What we eagerly deſire, 

we eaſily believe.) | | 1 
6 Every man at thirty is a FooL or a phyſteian, | | 

t is to be ſuppoſed that every diſcreet man has by that age obſerved 
and knows his on con7itution, which is a great ſep towards being his 
own phyſician, 

To Fool, verb af. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To make a fool of, to 
deceive, bubble, play upon, to diſappoint, to defeat, to treat with 
contempt. Not to give credit to thoſe by whom they have been to ot- 
ten ol and impos'd upon. Addiſon. 2. To infatuate, Eternal 
adieu to all unlawful pleaſures ; I will no longer be fool d or impos'd 
upon by them. Ca/amy. 3. To cheat; as, to fool a man of his mo- 
ney. | | 5 

To Fool, verb neut. to trifle, to toy, to idle, to ſport. Is, this a 
time for fooling ? Dryden. | 

Fool BORN - [of foo! and Bern] fooliſh from the birth. A Hern 
jeſt. Shakeſpeare. = | 8 | 

Foo LER Y [of Vol] 1. Fooliſh or filly actions or ſayings, an act of 
folly. It is mere foo/ery to multiply diſtin particulars. Watts. 2. Ha- 
bitual folly Foolery, Sir, doth walk about the orb like the ſun. Shake- 
ſpeare. 3. Object of folly. That Pythagoras, Plato or Orpheus be- 
hev'd in any of theſe f92o/er:es, it cannot be ſuſpected. Raleigh. 

Foo'.napPy [of fool and happy] lucky by mere chance, without 
contrivance or judgment. His foo/happy overſight. Spenſer, 

FooLaa'rDINEss [ of footharady} mad raſhneſs or temerity, a thought- 
leſs adventurouſneſs, courage without ſenſe. There is a difference 
between daring and foo/hardine/s. Dryden. | | 

FooLHa'RDise [of fool, and hardiefſe, Fr.] the ſame with foolbardi- 
tfs. Obſolete, Reaſon with foo/hardiſe over-ran. Spenſer. 

Foo HANDY [of feel, and hardi, Fr.] madly raſh, thoughtleſsly 


the angels, Hobel. 
Foo'Lis4 [of fool] 1. Silly, wanting reaſon, weak of intellect. 2. 

Imprudent, indiſcreet. 

Like Romans, neither f9o/;/þ in our ſtands, 

Nor cowardly in our retire. Shakeſpeare. 5 
J Ridiculous, contemptible, impertinent, trifling. It is a focliþ 
thing to make a long prologue. 2 Maccabees. 4. [In ſcripture] 
wicked, ſinful. 


FooLIshLy, adv. [of Fooli] 1. Weakly, fillily, Sc. 2. [In {crip- 


bur) wickedly, ſinfully. 


Foo'Liszxkss [of 55“ 1. Sillinefs, want of reaſon or under- 
ſanding, 2. Actual deviation from the right, fooliſh practice. Fosliſh- 
re: deing properly a man's deviation from right reaſon in point of 
practice. muſt needs conſiſt in his pitching upon ſuch an end, as is un- 
ſuitable to his condition. Se⁰ν. 8 | | 

F0o'LsTONEs, Jubſti=a plant with an anomalous flower. | 

Foo'LTRAP [of fool and trap] a trap or ſnare to catch fools in, in 
the nature of a ff, trap. Dryden uſes it. | 

00 r, irreg. plur. feet [Fox, Sax. voet, Du. fort, O. and L. Ger. 
fl H. Ger. of fnaz, Teut. foor, Su. fot; Goth.] 1. A member 
an animal body, that part on which we ſtand, and on which the 

is ſupported, - 2. The bottom of a pillar, wall, hill, Sc. the 
Wer part, the baſe, The tops and ſides and feet of mountains. 
— 3. That by which any thing is ſupported in the nature of 
t; as, the feet of a table. 4. The end, the lower part. 
A trilling ſam of miſery | $ 
R New added to the Hoof of thy account. Dryden. 
5. by foot ; the act of walking. The ſea paſiable by foor. 2 Maccabres, 
+ n foot ; walking, without carriage. About {1x hundred thouſand 
foot, Exodus. Y. On foot; a poſture of action. To be on foo? at an 
In 1 N Shakeſpeare. 8. Infantry, armed footmen ; not cavalry. 
5 r it has no plural. Himſelf with all his foot enter'd the 
5 n 9. Foundation, bottom, ſtate, condition, charac- 
p 11 at we ſhould not put them upon the common bot of humanity. 
75 "4 10. Scheme, ſettlement. The kingdom may be on a better 
"i xg _ 11. State of incipient exiſtence. If ſuch a tradition 
© anytime ſet on foot, it is not eaſy to imagine how it ſhould at 
denn entertainment, Tizlotſor. 12. It ſeems to have been once 


daring or ventureſome, fooliſhly bold. Some would be ſo foo/bardy as 
to preſume to be more of the cabinet council of God Almighty than 


OP 


proverbially uſed for the level, ſquare, par. To ſell their means, be 
it lands or goods, far under foot. Bacon. 13. Motion, action. In the 
government of the world the number and variety of the ends on foot. 
Grew. 14. Step. Every fot and anon. L'E/trange. f 

Foot [in fortification] the fixth part of a fathom, and the fifth of a 
geometrical pace, 

Foor of Ver/e [with grammarians] a certain number of ſyllables, 
two, three, or more, which ſerve for the meaſuring of ſuch a verſe. 
Among the Greeks and Latins, thoſe of two ſyllables are the Spondee, 
Trochee, Iambus, &c. thoſe of three the Dactyl, Anapeſt, Moloſs, 
Tribrach, Qc. thoſe of four, the Chorvambus, Metritus, &c, Some 
of them had in them more feet than the verſes could bear; Shale- 
Jpeare, 

Foor [in meaſure] in England the length of 12 inches, in Spain 
the ſame, at Paris 12 4-5ths, at Amſterdam 11 3-4ths, at Copenha- 
gen 11 3-5ths, the ſame at Bremen, at Cologn 11 2-5ths, at Dant- 
zick 11 3-1oths, at Venice 13 9-toths. In this ſenle it is often, 
but vitioully, written foot in the plural. 8 | 

To Foot, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To dance, to trip, to 


tread wantonly, Featly footing ſeemd to ſkim the ground. Dryer. 


2. Towalk or travel on foot, not ride, not fly. The man {et the boy 
on the aſs, and footed it himſe lf. L'Eftrange. 

To Foor, verb a#. 1, To ſpurn, to kick, You „bt me as you 
ſpurn a ſtranger cur over your threſhold. Shakeſpeare. 2. To begin 
to x, to fettle, Traitors late footed in the kingdom. S eure. 
3. To tread. They featly Het the green. Nici. 4. 'T'o repair the 
worn ſoles of ſtockings. | 

Foo'TBALL [of foot and ball] a ball commonly made of a blown 
bladder covered with leather, and driven with the foot. 


FooT-Bank, or Foor-Step ¶ in fortification} a ſtep about a foot and 


a half high and three foot wide, raiſed of earth under a breaſt-work, 


upon which the men get up to fire over it. 
* / . . 
Foo'TBoy [of foot and boy] an attendant in livery, 


Foo Ter ipGe [of foct and bridge] a bridge on which paſſengers | 


walk, a narrow bridge. Sidney uies it. | EP 
75 TCLOTH [of f.ot and doth) a ſumpter cloth, Shakeſpeare 
uies it. | 


' Foo'TED, adj. [of foot] ſhaped in the feot. Footed like a goat, 


Greaw, 


Foo'rTs:cuT [of get and /ight] a ſight on foot, oppoſed to that on 
horſeback. Sidney uſes it. | 

Foor Pace [of foot and pace] 1. A pace no fafter than a ſlow walk. 
2. [In architecture] is a part of a pair of ſtairs, on which, after four 
or fix ſteps, you arrive to a broad place, where you may take two or 
three paces before you aſcend another ſtep, thereby to eaſe the legs in 
aſcending the reſt of the ſteps. Some call ita half-pace. | 
„ a cloth, mat, &c. ſpread about a chair of ſtate, bed, 

5 | 
 Foo'TGeLD [of port and geldan, Sax. to pay] an amerciament or 
b for not cutting out the balls of the feet of the great dogs in a fo- 
Felt, . | 
| To put a Horſe upon a good foot. See TO G:rtop, | | 

Fat-Foor [with horſemen] a term uſed of a horſe, whoſe hoof is 
ſo thin and weak, that unleſs the nails be driven very ſhort, he is in 
danger of being prick'd in the ſhoeing. 

FooTyorp {of foot and He,] ſpace to hold the foot, ſpace on which 
we may tread ſecurely. L'Eiirange uſes ir, 

Foo'Tnoorzs, or Fu'TTOCKs [in a ſhip] the compaſſing timbers, 
which give the breadth and bearing to the ſhip. | | 
 Foorxucks {in botany] are ſhort heads out of which flowers 
grow, 3 , | | 
Foo“ rIx , ſubjt. [of foot] i. Ground for the foot. Every ſtep 
gained is a footing and help to the next. Hol ier. 2. Foundation, ba- 
ſis, ſupport, Want of a foundation and footing in moſt men. Locke. 
3. Place, | | | | 

Some more remote and {lippery ſtar, 

Which loſes fearing when to mortals ſhewn. D-yder, 

4. Tread, walk. 1 hear the footing of a man. Shakyfpeare. 5. 
Dance. x 

Theſe freſh nymphs encounter every one 

In country fooring. Shakeſpeare. 3 ; | 
6. Steps, road, track. Like footings up and down, impoſſible to be 
traced. Bacon. 7. Entrance, beginning, eftablihment. Ever ſince 
our nation had any focting in this land. Davies. 8. State, condition, 
ſettlement. Gaul was on the ſame footing with Egypt as to taxes, 
Arbuthnot. | f 

Foo'Tixc, ſituation or manner ; as, on what feotirg is he? 

Foo'TLiCKER [ of ſoot and ic] one who licks the foot, a fawning 
ſlave, For ay thy jootlicker. Shake peare. | 

For [Pox-man, Saa.] 1. One who travels on foot, one who 
practiſes to walk or run. 2. A lacquey or page, a menial tervant in 
livery. 2. A ſoldier who marches and fights on foot. Of f:o;men three 
millions, of horſemen one million. Raleigh. 

Foo“ TMN SMI, the performance, quality, or capacity of a foot- 
man, . Committed the tafery of their lives to their nunble /ootmanyoip. 
Hayavard. | | 

Foo“ rrap [of foot and pad] a highwayman that robs on Zoot, not 
on horſeback. | opera | 

Foo"traTn {of foot and pat] a narrow path only for travellers, 
not for horſes or carriages. : 

Both ſtile and gate, horſeway and foo/path. Shakeſpeare. 

Foo ro [of foot and 2%] a poſt or meſſenger that travels on 
foot. Carew uſes it. i 

Foo'TsTaLL [of foot anc Hall] a woman's ſtirrup. * 

Foo rs TET [pou-peazay', Sax.) 1. The mark or impreſſions lefe 
by the Pot. trace, or track. He has the fo ſeps of others to follow. 
Locke. 2. Token, mark, notice given in general. Viiible /222fteps of 
divine wiſdom. Bentley. 3. Example, pattern. | | 

Foo*rsToot. [of foot and Je] the fool on which he that fits places 
his feet. | 

Foy [fopycn, Ger. to make a fool of; a word probably made by 
chance, and therefore without 3 Johnſen] à vain, fantaſtical 
ſellow, chat is over nice, curious, and affected in ores, e 
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221. In exchange for. 


FOR 


and ſpeech ; a coxcomb, a man of ſmall underſtanding, and much 
oſtentation, an impertinent. 


For Doodle, a IP, a filly, vain, empty perſon, 


wretch. Hudibras uſes it. | k 
1. Folly, impertinence. Foppery of the 


Fo p R Y [fopperey, Ger. ; 
world. Shakeſpeare. 2. Affectation of ſhow, or importance. 3. 


Vain or idle practice. The people were better let alone in their fop- 
ries. Stilliug fleet. | 
2 Fo'ppi5H4 1% 1. Vainly, affected, fooliſh, idle. Wiſe men are 
grown foppiſh. Shakeſpeare. 2. F antaſtical in dreſs, fooliſhly oſten- 
tatious. — expenſive and foppi/h in this article. Arbuthnot. 
Fo'pp1SHLY, adv. [of foppiſh) vainly, oftentatiouſly. _ 
Fo ppishxgss [of foppiſh] vanity, ſhowy oſtentation, vain affecta- 
tion, over. nicety, and ſtarchneſs in apparel. 


Fo'eei.inc [of fp] a petty fop, an underrate coxcomb. Tickell 


uſes it, 

For, prep. [pon, Sax. voor, Du. Yor, and fuer, Ger. for, Dan. 
foer, Su; fora, Teut. faur, Goth.] 1. Becauſe of. That which we 
for our unworthineſs are afraid to crave. Hooker. 2. With reſpect to, 
with regard to. It was young counſel for the perfons, and violent 
counſel for the matters. Bacon. 3. In this ſenſe it has often as be- 
fore it. 4+ for Maramaldus the general, they had no juſt cauſe to 
miſlike him. Knoltzs. 4. In the character of. Fully aſſured of any 
thing for a truth. Locke. 5. With reſemblance of. I hear for cer- 
tain. Shakeſpeare. 6. Conſidered as, in the place of. The council- 
table and ſtar-chamber held for honourable that which pleaſed, and 
for juſt that which profited. Clarendon. 7. In advantage of, for the 
ſake of, An ant is a wiſe creature for itſelf. Bacon. 8. As condu- 


an inſignificant 


cive or beneficial to. It can never be for the intereſt of a believer. 


Addiſon. . With intention of 


going to a certain place, We failed 
directly for Genoa. Adai/on. 


10. In comparative reſpect. For tuſks 
with Indian elephants he ſtrove. Dryden. 11. In proportion to. He 
could ſee clear for thoſe times. Bacon. 12. With appropriation 
to. Shadow will ferve for ſummer, prick him. * 3. 
After O, an expreſſion of deſire. O for a muſe of fire. Shakeſpeare. 
14. In account of, in ſolution of. Thus much for the beginning and 

- progreſs of the deluge. Burnet. 15. Inducing to as a motive. Eter- 
nal reaſon for that Which we call virtue. T:/lotſon. 16. In expecta- 
tion of, The father cannot ſtay any longer for the portion. Locke. 
17. Noting power or poflibility. For one whom all men eſteem a 
faint, to fear leaſt himſelf become a devil, is as hard as for a prince 
to ſubmit himſelf to be governed by tutors. Tay/or. 18. Noting de- 
pendance. The colours of outward objects brought into a darkened 
room, depend, for their viſibility, upon the dimneſs of the light. 
Boyle. 19. In prevention of, for fear of. There muſi be no — 
with hedges at the hither end, for letting your proſpect. Bacon. 20. 
In remedy of. Cold things are 7 for the tooth-ach. Garre!/on. 
He quitted that profeſſion for this of poetry. 

Dryden. 22. In the place of, inſtead of. To tranſlate him line / line 
is impoſſible. Dryden. 23. In ſupply of, to ſerve in the place of. Moſt 
of our ingenious young men take up ſome cried up Engliſh poet for 
their model. Dryden. 24. Through a certain Some pleaſe 
for once, fome will for ever pleaſe. Roſcommon. 25. In ſearch of, in 
queſt of. Philoſophers have run fo far back for ts. Tillotſon. 
_ According, # Chemiſts have not been able, for ought is vul- 


rly known, by fire alone to ſeparate true ſulphur from antimony. 
- Boyle. 27. Noting a ſtate of fitneſs or readineſs. If you be an un- 


dertaker, I am for you. 2 5 
of; noting the final cauſe. ſight worthy dying for. Boyle. 
Of tendency to, towards. It were more for his honour to raiſe his 
ſiege. Knollen. 30. In favour of, on the part of, on the fide of. 
Void of all zeal for God's honour. Smalridge. 31. Noting accom- 
modation or adaptation. Good havens both for the Adriatic and 
Mediterranean. Addiſon. 32. With intention of. As patterns for 


their daily imitation. Locke. 33. Becoming, belonging to. It is a 


reaſonable account for any man to give. Tillotſon. 34. Notwith- 
ſtanding. This, for any thing we know to the contrary, might be 
the ſelf-ſame form. Hocker. 35. For all; notwithſtanding, I aſſure 


you, for all my apparel, there is nothing I defire more than fully to 


prove myſelf a man. Sidney. 36. To the ule of, to be uſed. The 
oak for nothing ill. 3 37. In conſequence of. For love 
they force through thickets of the wood. Dryden. 38. In recom- 
ence of. Unconſtrain'd he nothing tells for 1 4 Dryden. 39. 
In proportion to. He is not very tall, yet or is years he's tall. 
Shakeſpeare, 40. By means of, by interpoſition of. What would 
men do in ſuch a caſe if it were not for God. Ti/lotſor. 41. In re- 
ard of, in preſervation of. I cannot for my life, is, I cannot if my 
life might be ſaved by it. I cannot for my heart leave a room before 
I have thoroughly examined the papers paſted upon the walls. Aadi- 
fon. 42. For to. In the language uſed two centuries ago, for was 
commonly uſed before 10, the ſign of the infinitive mood, to note the 
final cauſe; as, I come for to ſee you, for I love to fee you: in the 
fame ſenſe with the French pour. Thus it is uſed in the tranſlation of 
the bible. But this diſtinction was by the beſt writers ſometimes for- 
gotten; and for, by wrong uſe, appearing ſuperfluous, is now always 
omitted. Jobaſon. Thele things may ſerve fer to repreſent. Bacon. 
For, cozjunct ion. 1. The partiele by which the reaſon is given of 
ſomething advanced before. For never any man was yet ſo Den- 
ham. 2. Becauſe, on this account, that. For that the worſt men are 
moſt ready to remove, I would wiſh them choſen by diſcretion of wiſe 
men. Spenſer. 3. For as much; in regard that, in conſideration of. 
For as much as in public prayer we are not only to conſider what is 
| needful in reſpect of God; but there is alſo in men that which we muſt 
8 rd. — For 2 — for this reaſon that. For æuby 
olyman purpoſing to draw the emperor unto battle, had brought n 
— * . of Las with him. 2 pots * 
For pon, Sax. far, Tent. fra and faut, Goth. ver, Nu. and Ger.] 
in the compoſition of Engiſh words, as a praf. or inſeparable prepoſi- 
tion, ſignifies negation or pri vation. 4 
Fo RAGE, Sp. [ fourrage, Fr. foraggio, It.] 1. Proviſions in general. 
Provided forage our ſpent arms renewed. Dryden, 2. Search of provi- 
ſions, the a& of feeding abroad. | | 


28. In hope of, for the ſake 
29. 


FOR 
A band ſelect from forage drives 

5 A herd of beeves. Page oe | 
3. Proviſions ſought abroad. Sent new forage to provide. | 

To Fox ACE, verb neut. | fourrager, pr ee 1 ew 
wander far, to rove at a diſtance, | '4 1 Ja 

Forage and run 
To meet diſpleaſure farther from their doors, $4,4, 
2. To wander in ſearch of ſpoil, generally proviſions. Th . 
went abroad to forage for them. L Efirange. 3. To raya do den 
on fpoil. Be, to feed 
To behold wed 9 
Forage in blood of French nobility. Sha} 

To Forace, verb act. to plunder, to Ap, 2 | 
and overrun the whole _ Spenſer, * forop 
Fox AER [| fourrageur, Fr. foragiere, It.] one 
to get proviſions. p * a 25 forages or Foes 

ORA'GIUM ia ole 8] ſtraw or ſt 
—_ [ia old records] ubble after the corn is threg, 

3 Lat. a hole. 

ORAMEN Arteriæ Duræ Matris, Lat. [in anatomy] a hole; 
* k { e in the 
— my allows a paſſage for the artery belonging to the dura 

Fox amen Lacerum, Lat. [in anatomy] the third hole in 

h . * 4 In the 0 
ip * by which the third pair of nerves paſs out of the cr. 

Fo auf [{chirm, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a large hole i f 
bone, about whoſe circumference the — * called N lip 
— internus take their riſe. | | "AY 1885 

ORAMEN Ovale [in anatomy] an oval aperture or N 
the heart of a foetus, which . birth. Pallige thr 

at: MINATED, af} [/oraminatus, Lat.] bored full of holes 

ORAMINO'SE, Or ForRa'MINous [ foramine/us, Lat. j 

amor age re becauſe. 5 "ge J full off, 

ORBA'LCA [in record balk lying forward 
ki +] a balk iu ug forwards or den ts 

To Forsr'ar, irr. verb neut. forbore, preter, forbare, oli 
forbore or forborn, irr. part. paſſ. Cana, aa rue yo 


1. To deſiſt from, to intermit, to ceaſe from any thing. To quarrel 


with themſelves forbear. Denham. 2. To pauſe, to delay. 


In chuſing wrong 
F loſe your company, therefore forbear a while. Shakeſpeart 
3. To omit voluntarily, to abſtain. He forbare to go forth. 1 dan. 
t To reſtrain any violence of temper, to be patient, By long fr. 
earing is a pri rh ! 50% 
prince perſuaded. Prowerbs. 

To Fox BEAR, verb a#. 1. To omit voluntarily, to decline any 
thing. Forbear his preſence. Shakeſpeare. 2. To abſtain from, t) 
ſhun to do. Execution ſhould be thereupon forborn or ſuſpended, Cle 
rendon. 3. To ſpare, to treat with mercy. Forbearing one another 
in love. Epleffanc. 4. To withhold. Forbear thee from meddling 
2 Chron. SHER 

: Fox BEAR [ſea term] a word of command in a ſhip's boat, to hold 

any oar, either on the broad or whole fide. 

FoRBE'aRANCE [of forbear] 1. The care of avoiding any thin 
the negation of practice. The Forbearance of fin, South. 2. Inter. 
miſſion of ſomething. 3. Command of temper. Have a continert 
orbearance, till the ſpeed of his rage goes flower. Shak:ſprare. 4. 
Lenity, delay of puniſhment, To diſplay the mildneſs and fartear- 
ance made uſe of. Addiſon. 

FoRBEARANCE is no acquittance. 
Lat. Quod defertur non aufertur. Ger; Anfgeſchoben is nicht geſhenckt. 
Fr. Ce gui eft differt 4 7 pas perdu. It. I gaftigo (chaſtiſement) juo 
differer ſe, me non fi toglie (may be defered, but will come in time. 
All which agnify no more than that tho' a man may defer demanding 
his right or due for a time, yet he don't entirely give it up. 

FORBE'ARER ot rin] one who forbears, an intermitter, ore 
who intercepts any thing. 

The weſt as a Ee all goodneſs doth bring. 
The eaſt a forbearer no manner of thing. Tufer. 

To Forsr', irr. verb ad. forbade, preter. ponbeov, Sax. forbd, 
Dan. forbid, irr. part. paſſ. 2 Sax. terbienen, Du, babot- 
den, L. Ger. verbioten, H. Ger. forbinde, Dan. faurbindan, Goth.] 
1. To bid not to do or ſay any thing, to prohibit, to interdict any 
thing. A ſtrict obſervance of what it commands, but eſpecially of 
what it forbids. South. 2. To command to forbear any thing, Sit 
with ſo ſweet a rigour forbad him that he durſt not rebel. Sid. 
To oppoſe, to hinder. The moiſture being forbidden to come up i 
the plant, ſtayeth longer in the root. Bacon. 4. To accutſe, u 
blaſt; now obſolete. Lo bid is in the old language to pray, to forbid 
therefore is to curſe. He ſhall live a man 22 Sbalaſſeart. 

To Foxs1D, verb neut. to utter à prahibition. The 
forbid, Shakeſpeare. | b 

Form1'ppance [of farbid] the act of forbidding, edict againſt af 
thing. Milton uſes it. 

a n adv. [of forbid] in an unlawful manner. Shake 
peare uſes it. | ” 

Forsr'ppes [of forbid] one that ferbids or enaQts a probibitot 
2 uſes it. | - fog ane 

ORBI'DDING, part. adj. [of farbid] railing abhorrence, caving %“ 
fion. Tra 2 4 ph nt kerible. Aaron Hill. 


gedy was made e 

Fox O RE, or Fox BORN, part. pa. [of ponbægan, Sax. ] let alone 

for a time, c. See To 3 PE ; 

Fo'xcs, Fr. [ forza, It. futrga, Sp.] 1. Conſtraint, violence. 
The crown, © 
Which now they hold by force, and not by right. G4 

2. Vigour, active power, might, ſtrength. The force of hie u 
Shakeſpeare. * irtue, efficacy, Great virtue, force and 28 
Hooker. 4. Validneſs, power of a law. A teſtament is of ee 
men are dead. Hebrews. 5. Armament, warlike preparation. © f 
Often force: in the plural. Miſcellany forces of all nations. Pl 
6. Deltiny, neceſſity. | | 
Force withgut fore⸗caſt is little worth. anal 
Strength alone, without fill and diſcretion in the uſe of it, Ne 
but little. The Lat, ſay; Vis conſilii expers mole ruit ſua. 70 


FOR 
Foxes [with grammarians] ſomething that flands in lieu of, or has 
ants another. 
ge lane ein lau] an offence by which violence is uſed to perſons. 
none cs (in law] is that which hath no other crime adjoined 
* if one enters another man's poſſeſſion, but does no other un- 
tots 
lawful rx Ps (.ompound FoRCE, is that violence committed with 
Mixed & as by: itſelf only is criminal ; as if one enters by force into 
ſucu 4 4s Fo of another, aud there kills a man, or raviſhes a woman. 
the pole lin wech nics] is that which is alſo called power, and is 
F m__ J cauſe of any motion of bodies; as weight, men, horſes, 
the 93 Boing Sc. with re ſpect to the body or weight to be moved. 
* W derb act. | Jorcer, Fr. forzare, It. forgar, Sp.] 1. To 
* to conſtrain. More dangers have deceiv'd men than forced 
8 Bacon. 2. Vo ſtorm, to enter by violence, to take by force. 
1 "found world to force. Dryden. 3. To violate by force, to ra- 
RY Firce her like it not. Dryden. 4. To overpower by ſtrength. 
N „their monarch and intult the court. Dryden. 5. To impel, 
CS Forcing an ax againſt them. Deuteronomy: 6. To draw or 
n by main ſtrength. | | 
pu 1 ſtuck o falt, ſo deeply bury'd lay, | | 
That ſcarce the victor forc'd the ſteel away. Dryden. i 
To drive by violence or power. Forcing their unwilling neigh- 
(A out of all their poſſeſſions. Decay of Piety. 8. To gain by vio- 
lence or power. They forc'd fiom me one kind look or word. Dry- 
0. To enforce, to urge. | | 
High on a mountain wave my head I bore, ESE 
Forcing my ſtrength, and gathering to the ſhore. Dryden. _ 
io. To conſtrain, to diſtort, not to obtain naturally or with eaſe, 
Fired conceits. Addiſon. 11. To man, to garriſon, to ſtrengthen with 
(ldiers. That the paſſages be already forc'd. Raleigh. 12. To force 
ur: to extort. The heat of the diſpute had forced out from his expreſ- 


dint 


Atterbury. 


b:ck-piece before, and his breaſtplate behind; the which being eſpied 
Þ» fach as flood by, was taken among them for an ill token, and 
tlerefore adviſed him not to fight that day; to whom the duke an- 
ſwered, I force not of ſuch fooleries. Camden. g 
To Force Wool, is to cut off the upper and moſt hairy part of it. 
FoRCED, part paſſ. of to force ¶ force, Fr.] conſtrained, obliged by 
farce, raviſhed ; alſo taken as a city, &c. by force, ſtorm, &c. See 
0 FORCE, Ns CF, | | 
8 Fo'xceDLY, adv. [of force] violently, unnaturally, with con- 
faint, Burnet uſes it, | . Fo 
To'rceeuL [of force and full) ſtrong, driven with great might, 
violent, impetuous. His forceful ſpear. Dryden. | 
Fo'RCEFULLY, adv. [of forceful] violently, with impetuoſity. 
Fo'xc:LEss [of force] without force, weak, feeble. 
Forxce'NE, Fr. [in heraldry] fignifies reared or ftanding upon his 
hind legs. | | 
Fo'ncers, Lat. [with ſurgeons] a pair of tongs, pincers, Cc. to 
lay hold of dead and corrupt fleſh, and to extract any thing out of 
wounds, and on the like occaſions. | | | 
Fo'nczr [of force} 1. That which forces or conftrains. 2. The 
embolus of a pump working by pulſion, in contradiſtinction to a 
ſucker, which acts by attraction. Wilkins. | e 
Fokegks, an inſtrument uſed with tooth-drawers. 
Fo'rces, an army or conſiderable body of forces. See Force. 
fo'sc1BLE. 1. Strong, mighty: oppoſed to weak. That puniſh- 
ment which hath been ſometimes firc:ble to bridle fin, may grow af- 
terwards tog weak and feeble. Hooker. 2. Prevalent, being of great 
influence, No inclination or temptation ſo forcib/e which our humble 
prayers and defires may not fruſtrate. Raleigh. 3. Impetuous. 4. 
Liacacious, active. Sweet ſmells are moſt forcib/e in dry ſubſtances 
when broken. Bacon. 5. Effected by force. The abdication of ** 
James the advocates on that fide look upon to have been forcib/e 


od, unjuſt, $ wift, 5 


0t- FORCIBLE detaining a Poſſeſſion [in a law ſenſe] is a violent act of 
h. | nn; by which the lawful entry of juſtices is barred and hin- 
any ered, | | 68 
7 of FokCtBLE Entry (in law] a violent actual entry into a land, houſe, 
She Ce. ſo as to offer violence to any there, and to put them in fear of be- 


ng hurt, or to drive any furiouſly out of poſſeſſion. 

_ FoRCtBLENESs [of forcible] violence, forcible or forcing quality. 
FO'ketBLY, adv. [of forcible] 1. By violence, by force. Carrying 

Way of women Forcibly and 2 eir wills. Bacon. 2. Strongly, 


ercib hy. Tillotſon, 3. Impetuouſly. | 
oel Ek, a water-mill, an engine to convey water from one place 
0 another, as thoſe. at London-bridge, Iſlington, Qc. 
9 RCIPATED, adj. [of forceps, Lat.] formed like a pair of pincers 
to open and incloſe. Forcipated tail. Brown. 1 
Ford ponda, fond, from panan, Sax. to paſs, fuhrt, Ger. foerd, 
du. 1. A ſhallow place in a river, that may be waded through with- 
out winning, or paſſed in a ferry-boat, by puſhing it along with a 
po ſtuck in the ground. 2. It ſometimes ſignifies the ſtream, the 
cuent, without any conſidertion of paſſage or ſhallowneſs. Io pats 
the Stygian ford. Dryden. | 
To ond, verb ac. [from the ſubft.] to paſs without ſwimming. 
Raleigh uſes it. . 
e a cow with calf, or a milch-cow. | 
be [of ford] that may be paſſed or waded through on foot 
Without lwimming, Raleigh uſes it. 
Fo *DABLENEss [of fordable] capableneſs of being forded or paſſed 
Wer without ſwimming. 
pe diet Dia [of forda, a cow with calf, and cede, Lat. to ſtay] a 
Fra Final en th th 
in old records] her or gras that ws on the 
a of dikes or ditches. * , * 


bol, or F f Me 3 
eee eee but 05 hend land that ſhoots out upon 


No. 43. 


bons, that ſeemed to make his doctrine run higher than really it did. 


o Force, werb neut. to lay ſtreſs upon. [This word I have only 
found in the mags. paſſage. Johnſon] His armourer put dn his 


powerfully, efficaciouſly. Such conſiderations as are fit to work very 


FOR 


Fore, a, anterior, that which comes firſt in a provreſive motion. 
Greater E Th on the fore than hind part. Cheyne. PI 

Fo, adv. anteriorly, in the part which appears firſt to any that 
meets it. A ſlight ſpar wang e and aft. Raleigh. 

Fore [pone, Sax. voor, Du. vor, Ger. rapog, Gr.] an inſe rable 


Prepoſition, uſed in compoſition, 7 denoting priority of time. 


To FokEapv1'ss, verb act. [of fore and adviſe] to council earl 
to council before the time of action or the event. Shakeſpeare. al 


To Fox EATTOINT [of fore and appoint] to appoint or ordet be- 


fore-hand. 


To Fox RAM, werb a2. [of fore and arm] to provide for attack or 
Pre ng before-hand. A man ſhould fix and forearm his mind. 
outh, j 


FoREARMED, part. adj. [of forearm] ready armed or prepared 
againſt any thing, bee Lan, 4 ; x 

To Fortno'pe, verb neut. [pone-bobian, Sax.] 1. To fignify of 
portend before. hand, to preſage. Foreboding words. Dryden. 2. Ta 
foreknow, to feel a ſecret ſenſe of ſomething future, My heart fore- 
bodes. Dryden. 


ForEro'bur [of forebode] 1. One that forebodes, a ſoothſayer, a 


| 3. gan Sets up for a foreboder; L'Efirange. 2. One that 


oreknows. | | 
ForBE'Y, prep. [of fore and by] near, hard by. Foreby a fountain, 
Spenſer, _ | 
FoRE-BOLTS [in a ſhip] iron pins made like locks, with an eye at 
each end, into which a forelock of iron is driven, to prevent ſtarting 
Out, | | 
To Fortca'sT, verb act. [of fore and 70 1: To ſcheme or plan 
before execution. He ſhall forecaft his devices againſt the tron 
holds. Daniel. 2. To adjuſt, to contrive beforehand, The time 10 
well Forecaſt. Dryden. 3. To foreſee; to provide againſt. To fore- 
caft conſequences. L'Eftrange.. . | | 
To ForEcasrT, verb neut. to form ſchemes beforehand; 
How can frail fleſhly wight De Nh 
Forecaſt, but it muſt needs to iſſue come. Spenſer. | 
Fo'xecasrT [of the verb] contrivance before-hand, ſcheme, plan, 
The forecaſt and predetermination of the gods. Addi/or. 
Rs [ of forecaft] one who torecafts or contrives before. 


Fo'xe-casTLE [in a ſhip] that part where the fore-maſt ſtands, 
which is ſeparated from the reſt of the floor by a bulk-head. That 
part of the fore-caſtle which is aloft, and not in the hold, is called the 
prow: Raleigh. | Is ED 

FORECHO'SEN, part. [of fore and choſen] pre- elected. | 

e part. palſ. [of fore and cite] quoted before, cited 
above. | | 

To FortcLo'se, verb ad. [of pone and clypan; Sa: or-farriorre 
Fr.] to ſhut up, to preclude, b Ace Spalt 
forecloſed this trade. Carew. KD 


To Fox ECTOSE 4 Mortgage [in law] to cut off the power of re · 
demption. | 


ForxtcLo'seD, part. [in old law] barred, excluded or ſhut out for 
over: © + -; 


ForE-couRSsE; is the fore-ſail of a ſhip. a. 


Foxt-DEck [of fore and deck] the anterior part of the ſhip, Chap- | 


man uſes it. 

To FoazD EE {of pone-beman, Sax.) to think, judge, or deter- 
mine before. 2 
Io Fon g-DESION, werb ad. [of fore and deſign] to deſign or plan 
beforehand. Cheyne uſes it. ä | 

To Forepoo'm, verb ad. [of fore and doom] to predeftinate, to de- 
termine beforehand. The realm's foredoom'd by Jove. Dryden. 

To Fokepo', verb a#. [from for and do; not fore] 1. To ruin, to 
deſtroy ; oppoſed to making happy. Obſolete. That either makes 
me or foredoes me quite. Shakeſpeare. 2. To overdo, to weary, to fa- 


tigue, to harraſs. All with weary taſk foredove, Shake/eare. 


ForE-po'or [pone-dona, Sax.] a door in the fore-part of a houſe. 
FokE-E'NÞ [of fore and end] the anterior part. In the fore-end of it, 
which was towards him. Bacon. 


ForxE-FA'THER [of fore and father] predeceſſor, progenitor. The 


decrees of our fore-fathers. Hooker, | 
Foxe-rE'ET ¶poge · porar, Sax. ] the foremoſt feet of a four- footed 

animal. | | 
Foxe-F1'NGER [fone-zingen, Sax.] the foremoſt or fult finger, 


the index. 


To Fort-re'ND, or To For-END, verb aft. [of pone, Sax. and de- 


fend] 1. To hinder, to keep off, to avert. Heay'ns forefend. Shake- 
peare. 2. To provide for, to ſecure. His particular to forefend, 
Shakeſpeare. | | CY. 

Fo'rE-reor, plur. fore.feet {of fore and foot] the anterior foot of a 
quadruped. In contempt, a hand. Give me thy fiſt, thy /orefoot t0 
me give. Shakeſpeare. | : A 

Fore-roor [a ſea term] uſed when one ſhip lies or fails acroſs the 
way of another ſhip. 

ForE-FRONT [of pores Sax. and front, Lat.] a forehead. 

To For EGO, verb act. [of for and go] 1. To quit, to give * 
To forego meaner for the attainment of higher degrees. Hooker. 2, Lo 
go before, to be paſt [from fore and go Many — foregone, Ra- 
leigh. Foregeing ſpeculations. Addiſon. 3. To loſe. 

This is the very ecſtaſy of love, 
| Whole violent property foregoes itſelf. Shakeſpeare. 
Fortco'rts [of forego] anceſtor, progenitor. Shakeſpeare uſes it. 
For eco'tRs, purveyors who go before the king, when he goes a 
rogreſs, to make proviſion for him. | 
\Fo'kzcRoUND [of fore and ground] that part of the field or expanſe 
of a picture which ſeems to lie before the figures. Dryden. 

Fo'sEHanD [of fore and hand] 1. The part of a horfe which is be. 
fore the rider. 2. The chief part, The ſinew and the forchand of 
ur hoſt. Shakeſpeare. | 
: men, #7 done too ſoon. The fereband fin, Shakeſpeare. 

FoxtHa'npED [of fore and band} 1. Early, timely. An carly and 
drehanded care. {aylor. 2. Formed in the fore parts, He's a ſuy- 
ſtantial true bred bealt, bravely fonts Dryden, 3 
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Foktntap [yone-hearob, Sax.) 1. The upper part of the face, 
that part of l which — from the eyes upward to the hair. 
2. Impudence, aſſurance. Theſe men of forebead. Collier. 

In the Fox HEAD and the eye, 
The lecture of the mind doth lie. 

Lat. Yultus index anim. The Fr. ſay; Le front & les yeux, ſont 
comme le miroir de Fame. (The forehead and the eyes are, as it were, 
the mirror of the mind.) And ſo the Ital. La fronte e gli archi ſeno 
come bo ſpechio dll anima. There are a ſet of people in the world, 
who are ſo hardened and void of ſhame, that nothing can alter their 
countenance ; but in general moſt men's minds are to be read in their 

8. | ] 
ForREHo'LDING, ſub [of fore and hold) predictions, ſuperſtitions 
oftications. L'Eftrange uſes it. h : h : 
0'REIGH [ forain, Fr. forano, Sp. from forts, Lat.] 1. Outlandiſh, 
ſtrange, not of this country, not domeſtic. Domeſtic and foreign 
writers. Atterbury. 2. Alien, remote, not allied, without relation. 
It is often uſed with 2o, but more properly with from. Fame is a good 
wholly foreign to our natures. Addiſon. 3. Excluded, not admitted, 
held at a diſtance. Kept him a foreign man till, Shakeſpeare. 

Fox k ION Anſwer [a law term] an anſwer which is not triable in the 
county where it is made. 5 

FonzIon Attachment, an attachment of a foreignet's goods found 
within a nay or city. 

Fox EIN Matter [in law] a matter triable in another county. 

Fox EIN Oppoſer, an officer in the exchequer, to whom all ſheriffs, 
after they are oppoſed of their ſums out of the Pipe-office, do repair 
to be oppoſed by him of the Grłen- wax. | | 

Fox ICN Plea. 1. [In law] plantum forinſecum, as being a plea out 
of the proper court of juſtice ; a rejecting the judge as incompetent, 
becauſe the matter in hand was not within his precinct. 2. Extra- 

neous, adventitious in general. Rich foreign mould. Philips. | 
'  Foretcn Service [in law] is ſuch ſervice, whereby a mean lord 
holdeth of another without the compais of his own fee ; or that which 


a tenant performs either to his own lord, or to the lord paramount, 


out of his own fee. | | 
Fox EINER, an outlandiſh perſon, a ſtranger, not a native; alſo 
one that is not free of a city; corporation, Tc. | 
Fo'xe1GNnNEss [of foreign] remoteneſs, want of relation to a thing. 
The foreignne/s of the ſubject. Locke. | 
To FoREIMA'GINE, verb ad. [of fore and imagine] to conceive or 
fancy before proof. A foreimagin'd poſſibility in that behalf. Cam- 
den. | 


To Fox ju'pce [of pope, Sax. and juger, Fr. of judico, Lat.] to 


judge beforehand, to be prepoſſeſs d. | 
Fox EI udp the Court, is when the officer of any court is baniſhed 

or expelled the ſame for ſome offence, or for not appearing to an 
action per bill filed againſt him. 


Fox EJID [in law] a judgment whereby a man is deprived or 


put by the thing in queſtion. 

Fokk-KxIChT [of a ſhip] a piece of wood in the figure of a man's 

hand, and firſt bolted to the beams upon the ſecond deck. 

To Fortxno'w [of pone-cnapan, Sax.] to know beforehand, to 

| foreſee. We foreknow that the ſun will riſe. Raleigh. | 
FoxeKno'wanrst [of foreknow] poſlible to be known before an 

event happens. More uſes it. 
Fort 'knowLEDGE [of foreknow] preſcience, knowledge of that 

which has not yet happened. | | 

_ Fo'se-Land [pone-land, Sax. ] a point of land jutting out into the 

ſea, a cape or promontory. Nigh rivers mouth or fore/and. Milton. 


 Foxe-Land [in fortification] a ſmall ſpace of ground between the + 


wall of a place and the moat. . ; 

To FoRELA' x, verb ad. [of fore and Jay] to lay wait for, to entrap 
by ambuſh. An ambuſh'd thief fore/ays a traveller. Dryden. | 

To Fox ELT, verb act. [of fore and /ifr] to raiſe aloft any ante- 
rior part. Forelifting up aloft his ſpeckled breaſt. Spenſer. g 

Fo'xeLocks [ina ſhip] are little flat wedges or pieces of iron, uſed 
at the ends of bolts, to keep them from flying out of the holes. 

Fo'xeLock [pone· loccap, Sax. ] the hair which grows on the fore 
part of the forehead. We muſt take time by the forelock. Sqwift. 

Fore-Lo'in {of fone and lung, Sax of longes, Fr.] the ſhoulder 
and part of the loin of a hog, &c. | 

Forxs-Loin [a hunting term] is when a hound going before the reſt 
of the cry, meets chace and goes away with it. | 

Fo'xe-Man [pone-man, Sax. ] the preſident or chief man of a com- 
pany, &c. Foreman of the petty jury. Addiſon. | . 

Fo! E-MAS [pone-mepe, Sax. ] the firſt maſt of a ſhip towards 
the head. h | 

Fore Maſ?-Men [on ſhip-board] are thoſe that take in the top- ſails, 

x -_ the yards, furl the ſails, bend, trice, and take their turn at the 
elm. 


FoREME'NTIONED, adj. [ of fore and mentioned] mentioned or recited 


before. Addiſon uſes it. It is obſervable, that many participles are 
compounded with fore, whoſe verbs have no ſuch compoſition. 
Fo'REMOST, adj. ponemærx, Sax.] 1. Firſt in place. 2. Firſt in 
dignity. The foremoſt ranks of fame. Sidney. : 
The ForxEmosT dog catches the hare, See FarLy. 
For ENA'MED [of fore and name] nominated before, B. Johnſon 
ules it. 
Fox EN ESS [of pope, Sax. and neſus, Lat.] a promontory. 
ForE-wno'en [ pone · non, Sax. ] that part of the day betwixt morn- 
ing and noon, oppoſed to afternoon. | 
ORENO'TICE [| of fore and notice] information of an event before 
it happens. Rymer uſes it. 
To Fore-orDa'in, verb act. [of pone, Sax. and ordonner, Fr. or 
ordino, Lat.] to ordain beforehand, to predeſtinate. Hooker uſes it. 
Fo're-PaRT [of one, Sax. and part. Fr.] the anterior part, The 
fare-part of the day. Raleigh. 


Foen-p6 57 Tor fore and paſt) paſt before a certain time. All | 


fore-paft fins. Hammond. 
Fore-yosst'sseD [of fore and po/e/5] pre-occupied, pre- engaged, 
prepoſſeſſed. Fore-poſſefſed with prejudice. Sanderſon. | 
3 a term uſed in conveyances, and ſignifies ex- 
cepted. 


or one after another; the ſhip w 


fore. Shakeſpeare uſes it. 


Any thing fore/cen that is not uſual. Taylor. 


upon, to ſhame. 


FOR 
Fo“ REHAU [of fore and rank] firſt rank, front. 1 
our articles. 8 8 J The fra of 
_ To Fore-rE'ach [ſea language] is when two ſhips ſail to 
ich ſails faſteſt is ſaid to forgqun” 
mentioned or enumerateg de 


upon the other. 
Forg-REC1'TED [of fore and recite] 


To Fortrvu'n, verb act. [of fore and run] 1. To 
an earneſt of ſomething Gels to — Ja as ja 2 ag 
Heavineſs foreruns the good event. Shakeſpeare. 2. To 1 | Be, 
have the ſtart of. To follow if not forerun all that is or wil de to 
= in London. 2 Prac- 
ORERU'NNER [of forermm] 1. An harbinger, a 
before to give notice 17 the approach of — ther bn. 
Forerunner of day and the ſun. Sti/ling fleet. 2. A Prognoſtic 
foreſhowing any thing. The forerunner of death. Ses. ig 
Fox E-sA1L, the ſail belonging to the fore-maſt. 
| IR Wages See To FoRESEE. 
To Fox RSA “x, verb ad. pohræzen, Sax.] to predi 
Shakeſpeare uſes it. N E forte, 
To Fox ESsE'E, irr. verb af. foreſaw, or foreſeen, ire. 
[poppeon, Sax. foereſea, Su.] to perceive before-hand, to 


ger ſent 


W. The 


art paſſ. 


oreknqy, 


To Fortsna'me, werb af. [of fore and hame] to br 
e Ron. bing reproach 
To Fox EsRE'W, irr. verb act. foreſhewn, ire. part poſ. [ 
*Ceapian, Sax.] to ſhew, ſignify, or betoken beforehand bes, 
Fox RenOw. 7 5 ö : 
Foa ks HY [of fore and ip] the anterior part of the ſhip. 45, 
To Forxe-sno'RTEN [fone-apceontian, Sax.] to ſhorten at the 
fore-end. | | 
To Fox E-snoAT EN [with painters] is when a head or face in! 
draught is made to appear ſhorter before, for the ſake of ſhowing the 
figures behind. He forbids the foreortenings, becauſe they make 
the parts appear little. Dryden. | 
To Forxe-sHo'w, verb act. [of fore and Gow) 1. To predict, 9 
prognoſticate. According to that which the prophets and Moſes had 
foreſhow'd. Hooker. 2. To repreſent before it comes. What elfe 
the law but the goſpel fore/ow'd ? Hooker. 
Fox ESIHT [fone -zepihche, Sax. geſicht, Ger.) foreknon ledge 
The accent was anciently on the laſt ſyllable, but now on the fri. 
Thou to fore/ight wak'ſt. Milton. 2. Provident care of futurity, He 
had a ſharp fore/ight and working wit. Spenſer. ; 
Foxes! 6aTFuL [of forefight] preſcient, provident. Forefyhifu 
care. Sidney. | | | | | 
Fox Es T', verb af. [of fore and fignify] to betoken before- 
hand, to typify. Hooker uſes it. | | | 
To FoRESsEIN {of fore and ſein] the prepuce. Cowley uſes it, 
Foresx1'rT [of fore and ftirr] the pendulous and looſe part of the 
coat before. Shakeſpeare uſes it. 
To Forts A“ cx, verb ud. [of fore and fact] to neglect by idle. 
neſs. So happy an occaſion fore/lacked. Spenſer. 
To FortsLo'w, verb act. [of fore and ſow] 1. To loiter, to delzy, 
to obſtruct. > ENS | | 
No mountain could fer:/ſow 
Thbeir haſty pace. Fairfax. | 
2. To neglect, to omit. No coldneſs in forsflowing, but wiſdom in 
chuſing his time. Bacon. e 
To Fox ksLo “w, verb neut. to be dilatory. Foreſſoav no longer, 
make we hence amain. Shakeſpeare. | 
To Fore-SPE'AK, verb act. [rone-ppzcan, Sax.] 1. To predid, 
to foretel. Godfrey of Wincheſter thinketh no ominous fore/peating 
to lie in names. Camden. 2. To forbid. | b 
Thou haſt fore/poke my being in theſe wars, | 
And ſay'ſt it is not fit. Shakeſpeare. 
ForEsPE'NT, part. adj. [of fore and ſpent] 1. Waſted, tried. 4 
gentleman almoſt foreſpent with ſpeed. Shake/peare. 2. Forepalled, 
paſt. Is not enough thy evil life arent? Spenſer. 3. Beſtowed be. 
fore. His goodneſs fore/pent on us. Shakeſpeare. : 
ForesPu RRER [of fore and /purr] one * rides before. Shake 
peare uſes it. e 
Fo'sesT [ forer, Fr. foreſta, Tt. and barb. Lat. 9. 4. ferarum fa. 
ſio, Lat. 3, e. the reſidence of wild beaſts] 1. A large ſpace of ground 
or wood-land, left uncultivated ; or partly paſture, and partly wood, 
for breeding and hunting beaſts of chaſe, &c. 2. [In law] a cena 
territory of woody grounds and fruitful paſtures, privileged for wid 
beaſts and fowls of foreſt, chace and warren, to reſt and abide in, the 
ſafe protection of the king for his pleaſure. For the preſervation of 
which place, vert and veniſon, there are certain particular laws. The 
properties of a foreſt are theſe : A foreſt, as it is ſtrictly taken, can- 
not be in the hands of any but the king, who hath power to grant 
commiſſion to a juſtice in eyre for the foreſt ; the courts, the officer, 
for preſerving the vert and veniſon. The chief property of 2 forell | 


is the ſwainmote, which is no leſs incident to it than the cout of 


pyepowders to a fair. Coabel. 5 
Fo'kE-s TAF, an inſtrument formerly uſed by mariners for taking 


obſervations of the ſun, moon, and ſtars, with the face towards the 


object. | 
ForxesTa'c1um, a duty anciently paid by a foreſter to the king. 
To Fox E-sTA “I L, verb act. one xallan, of fone and pal, Sex. 
a ſtall, or voor and ſtallen, Dal I. To buy or bargain for corn, © 
tle, &c. as it is coming to any market or fair to be ſold, in order to 
ſell the ſame at a higher price ; to ſeize or gain poſſeſſion of betore 
another. Abandon this forefalled place. Spenſer. 2. To prevent, : 
hinder by reoccupation. I will not ſoreſtall your judgment of the rei. 
Pope. 3. To anticipate, to take up beforehand. What need à man 
foreſtall his date of grief. Milton. | W 
ORE-STA'LLER, one who buys proviſions coming to the mar b. 
fair, in order to ſell them at a higher price. Locke uſes it. = 
FonksT BOA [of foreff and born] born in a wild. Shakelped 
uſes it, 
Fo'RESTER 28 Fr.] a foreſt-keeper, an officer who is 2 
and appointed by the king's letters patents to walk the forelt, gi 4 


dax. 
cat 
el 0 
efore 
it, 70 
reſt. 
man 


cet or 


pe 


{wort 
nd to 


watch 


FOR 


duch the vert and veniſon ; and to attaint or preſent all offences a- 
wy both, within his own bailiwic or walk ; alſo one who inhabits 
* en one who enjoys that office to him and his heirs. 
Aut r, or FoREs8WA'RT, adj. [of fore and ſat, from uu 
ELL eat. Like a couple of ,fore/avat melters. Sidney. | 
pl rs TE, verb act. [of fore and tafte] 1. To have antepaſt 
of 1 avs ſoreknowledge of. 2. To taſte before another, Milton 
i, 00 | 


e [of pone, Sax. and rater, Fr. or taften, Ger. of cap = 


zan. Sax.] a taſte beforehand, anticipation of. The foretafte of 

wen. South, | 
bene ert I, verb act. [rone-czllan; Sax: foertalia, Su.] 1. To 
{e!! of a matter before it happens, to predict, to propheſy. 2. To 
foreroken, to foreſhow. 9 ; | | 

To FoRETE LL, werb neut. to utter prediction, or propheſy. Aa. 

FoxeTE'L1.8R [of foretell] one that foretells, a predicter. Boyle 
aria fs verb act. [rone-thinkan, Sax. ] to anticipate in 
me mind, to have preſcience of. Felt in himſelf another terror than 
he had forethought, or could imagine. Raleigh. 

To FoxBTHINK, verb neut. to contrive or think on beforehand. 
Thou wite forethinking, weighing politician. Smith. | 

ForRE-THO'UGHT [pone-chohrt, Sax. ] 1. Anticipation, preſcience. 
By ſpitefulneſs of forethought, or by the folly of overſight. L'Eftrange. 
2. Provident care, : £ 

Fo'xTHEN, or Fo'RTHY, N. C. therefore. _ 

To ForeTO'KEN, verb act. pone-⁊acnian, Sax. ] to ſignify before- 


hand by ſome ſigns or tokens, to forethow. Strange prodigious ſigns 


» blood. Daniel. a 5 | 
oat [from the verb] prognoſtication. Some ominous 
-retoken of misfortune. Sidney. OOO 5 

Fox ETO OT H [of fore and tooth] the tcoth in the anterior part of 
the mouth, an inciſor. | 8 

Fo kE Tor [ pone-· xop, Sax. ] the uppermoſt or forepart of any thing, 
as that of a woman's head-dreſs that is forward, or the top of a peri- 
wig. So may your hats your,foretops never preſs. Dryden. 

ForevoUcHED, part. adj. [of fore and vouch] affirmed before, 
told formerly. Shakeſpeare Ts 


Fox kV s10, adj. [ fereu/ius, Lat.] pertaining to courts of juſtice or 


judicature. Perſon is a foreu/ic term, appropriating actions and their 


merit, and ſo belongs only to intelligent agents. Locke. _ | 
Fo'rew aRD, HH. [ of fore and ward] the van, the rout. They 
that marched in the foreward. I Maccabes. _ | 
To FoxEWa'RN, werb att. [rone-peznnian, Sax.] 1. To give warn- 
ing of beforehand, to caution againf: any thing beforehand. Phæbus 
had frewwarn d him of ſinging wars. Dryden. 2. To admoniſh before- 
hand. I will ferewarn you whom you ſhall fear. Sr. Luke. 3. To 
inform previouſly of any future event. : 
To forewarn | | 5 | 
Us timely, of what might elſe have been our loſs 
Unknown, Milton. | 
FoxEwaRN'D, fore-arm'd. Re 
Lat. Premenitus, premunitus. Fr. Un averti en vaut deux, Ger. 
Uorwarnung bringt vorbereitlchakt. | 5 
To Foxzwa'sTE, verb a&. [of fore and waſte] to deſolate; to de- 
roy; obſolete. Spenſer uſes it. 3 | 
A Foxewi'xy [pone - pind, Sax.] a wind that blows right forward. 
To Foxewr'sn, verb act. [of fore and az] to defire beforehand. 
The good forewithed. Knolles, ns, 
Foxzwo'rn, part. paſ. [of fore and worn, from wear] worn out, 
waſted by time or uſe. The ink was already foreworn. Sidney. 
Foxra'xnc. [of gore and fangen, Sax.] a aking beforehand, the 
taking up of proviſions in fairs or markets, before the king's ſurvey- 
ors are ſerved. | | 
Fo'krar, the capital of the county of Angus in Scotland. It is a 
parliament town, clafſed with Perth, Dundee, Cowper, and St. An- 
drews, which all together ſend one member. ; 
To Fo REIT [ forfarre, Fr.] to loſe eſtates, goods, employments, 
Tc. for neglecting to do one's duty, or for ſome crime committed. 
Forfeited all right to happineſs. Boyle. 
Foxrz1T, part. pafſ. from the verb] liable to penal ſeizure, loſt 


3 to the right or r by breach of conditions. Thy wealth 


being forfeit to the ſtate. Shakeſpeare. 

For EIr. JH. for fait, Fr. J 1. Something by the commiſſion of a 
crime, ſomething paid for expiation of a crime, a default, a penalty, 
a fine, 2. A perſon obnoxious to puniſhment, one whoſe life is for- 
keited by his offence ; obſolete. Your brother is a forfeit of the law. 
Shakeſpeare. 

FORFEITABLE, liable to be forfeited. 

Fo RFEITABLENESS [of forfeitable] liableneſs or capableneſs of be- 
. | 


ORPEITED, part. [of forfeir] loſt by ſome crime or breach of 
conditions, | 

Forrerure [ forfaiture, Fr.] 1. The ad of forfeiting, the pu- 
niſhment diſcharged by loſs of ſomething poſſeſſed. 2. That which 
is forfeited, a fine, a mulct. To fave and debar forfeitures. Bacon. 
. r of Marriage, a writ lying for the lord againſt his 


id, or tenant, under age, by knight's ſcrvice, who refuſes a con- 


"ent marriage offered him by his lord, and marries another without 


e ſaid lord's conſent. 
0 Four Exp, werb act. to prevent, to forbid. Hanmer. 
ooasurun [in law] forgavel, a ſmall reſerved rent in mo- 
KY, a quit-rent. | prong 
0RGA'T, old pret. [of forget] See To Fox Er. 
ORGA'VE, fret. [of orgive See To Forxcive. 
hey o | forge, Fr.] 1. A little furnace wherein ſmiths and other 
3 m iron or ſteel, Cc. heat their metals red hot to ſoften 
* 4 . render them more malleable and pliable, the place where 
ok eat into form. In common language we uſe forge for large 
OI and ſuitby for ſmall ; but in books the diſtinction is not kept. 
other 2. Any place where a thing is made or ſhaped. From no 
: 765 hath procceded a ſtrange conceit, Hooker. 
*0RGP, verb ad. [ forger, Fr.] 1. To heat and hammer as a 


FOR 


ſmith does. 2. To make by any means. Names that the ſchoo): 

forged. Locke. 3. To falſify, to Santertait, | mw 
I ſhould forge _ | 

Quarrels unjuſt againſt the good and loyal. Shakeſpeare. 

A Fo'rcer [ forgeur, Fr.] 1. A worker at a forge, a counterfeit, a 

falſifier. Forgers of libels. Government of the Tongue. 2. One who 

makes or forms in general. | 


FokGER of fal/e Deeds, one who makes and publiſhes falſe wri- 


tings. 
| Four [of forge] 1. The crime of falſification. A forgery in 
ſetting a falſe name to a writing. Swift. 2, Smith's work, the act 
of the forge. 
ſeleſs the forgery 1 
Of brazen ſhield and ſpear. Milton. 

To Forxce'r, irr. werb. forgat, or forgot, pret. forgotten, irr. part. 
pal. [rongyran, Sax. vergeten, Du. G. and L. Ger. vergeſſen, H: 
Ger. ] 1. To loſe memory of, to let ſlip from the remembrance. 2. 
Not to attend, to neglett. Can a woman forget her ſucking child. 
Iſaiah. | 

Force'TruL [ponzyxpull, Sax.] 1. Apt to forget, inattentive, 
careleſs. Be not forget/ul to entertain ſtrangers. Hebrews, 2. Not 
retaining the memory of. 3. Cauſing oblivion, oblivious. In large 
forgetfi draughts to ſteep the cares. Did, | 


| ORGE'TFULLY, in a forgetful manner. 
Foncg“Trrurxgss [Fongyxpulnep ye, Sax.] 1. Aptneſs or readi- 


neſs to forget, negligence, inattention. Charged with forgetfulne/s of 


her duty. Hooker. 2. Ceſſation to remember, loſs or deficiency of 
memory. Steep my ſenſes in forgetfulneſs. Shakeſpeare. : 
Force TTER [of forget] 1. One that forgets. 2. A careleſs, in- 
attentive perſon. | | 
. Foxi, or ForGla Ferraria [old records] a ſmithy, or ſmith's 
wy | | | 
To Forxcr've, irr. verb a. forgave, fret. forgiven, irr. art. paſſ. 
[pon ipan, Sax. vergeven, Du. O. and L. Ger. vergeben, II. Ger. ] 
1. To paſs by an offence cr fault, to pardon a crime. The people 
ſhall be forg:wen their iniquity. 1/aiah. 2. To quit a perſon of a 


debt or penalty, to remit. 3. 10 pardon a perſon, not to puniſh. 


Heaven forgive him. Shakeſpeare. 

Forgr'yrxess [popgifeneype, Sax.] i. The pardon or remiſſion 
of a fault or offence, forgiveneſs of fin. 2. Pardon of an offender. 
Forgiveneſs to them that have ſinned. Prayer ef Manaſſeh. z. The 
act of forgivitg. To the Lord our God belong mercics and forgive- 


 nefſes. Daniel. 4. Tendernefs, willingneſs to pardon. Principles of 


1 forgiveneſs, bounty. Sprat. 5. Remiſſion of a fine or pe- 
nalty. . 

F ORGL VER [of forgive] one that forgives or pardons. 
 Forxcor, or ForGo'TTET, pret. and part. pa. See To Foxckr. 


To Fornar't, verb act. [an old word, probably for forhau!, from 
| for and Haul] to harraſs, to tear, to torment. N 


| ought eaſeth the 
care that doth me forhail. Spenſer. 


Forne'rpa [fophenba, Sax. ] a herd-land, fore. land, or headland. 
Forr'cuLus [among the Romans] a deity, who, as they fancied 


had the guardianſhip or tuition of their doors, as Cardinia had of the 


hinges, and Limentius of the threſholds. | | 
F. ORI'NSECUM Manerium, a manour which lies without the town or 
bars, and is not included within the liberties of it. 
FokIxsEcUM Serwitium [in old records] the payment of aid, ſcu- 
tage, and other extraordinary impoſitions of knight's ſervice, in oppo- 
ſition to intrin/ecum ſervitivm, which ſignified the common and uſual 


duties within the lord's court and liberties. _ | 


A Fork [pfonc, Sax. ferch, Welſh, vorck, Da, and L. Ger. four- 
chette, Fr. forchetta, It. furca, Lat.] 1. An inftrument divided at the 
end inio two or more prongs for various uſes, eſpecially for the table. 


| Sxvift; 2. Sometimes the point of an arrow. 


The bo is bent and drawn: make from the ſhaſt. 
— Let it fall rather, tho' the fork invade 
The region of my heart. Shakeſpeare. 

3. A point of a fork. A thunderbolt with three forks, Aadiſon. 
Fork [ fourche, Fr. forca, It. and Port. furca, Lat.] a dung fork. 
Fork Fiſh, a kind of thorn- back. © | | 
o Fork, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to ſhoot into blades, as 

corn does out of the ground, Mortimer uſes it. | 

Fo'RKED, adj. [of fork] having ſharp points like a fork, opening 
into two or more parts. Like a forked radiſh, Shakeſpeare. 

FokKED Heads [with hunters] a term uſed for all the heads of deer 
that bear two croches on the top, or which have their croches 
doubled. SOD 

Fo kk EDI x, adv. [of forked] in a forked manner. vo 

Fo'xKEDNEss [of forked] the ſtate of being pointed as a fork, the 
quality of opening into two parts. Dig | 

Fo'RKHEAD 5 fork and head] point of an arrow. Spenſer, 

Fo'RKY, adj. [0 


ForLa'xa, It. a ſlow kind of jig, the ſame as ffarella. 
Fo'RLeT Land, ſuch land in the biſhopric of Hereford, which was 
ranced upon leaſe, for the term, dum eji/copus in epiſcopatu ſleterit, 
has the ſucceſſor might have it for his preſent income, | 

For1o'ts, [the pret. and part. of the Sax. popleopan, in Du. vers 
loren] deſerted, forſook, forſaken. Spen/er. 

For1.0'RN, adj. [popleonan, Sax. verloren, Du. verlohren, . 
Forſaken, left comfortleſs, afflicted, miſerable, ſolitary. Altoge 
loſt and rloru. Knollen. 2. Loſt, deſperate, Is all his force rern, 
and all his glory done ? Spesſer. 3. Small, deſpicable ; ludicrouſly. 
He was ſo for/orn, that his dimenſions to any thick ſight were in- 
vincible. Shakeſpeare, 

FoRLORN, u. a loſt, ſolitary, forſaken man. Forc'd to live in 
Scotland a forlorn. Shakeſpeare, 

The FoxloxN Hope of an Army [ſo called from the greatneſs of 
their danger] men detached from ſeveral regiments, or otherwiſe ap- 

inted to give the firlt onſet in battle, or to begin the attack of a 
E place. Still charge firſt the true for/orn of wit, Dryden, 

ForLORNLY, adj, [poplopenlic, Sax. ] after a forſaken, comſortleſs 


Fore 


fork] forked, turcated, opening into two or more 
parts. Forky tongue. Pope. 
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FOR 


' FoxLo'anness [poplopnneppe, Sax.] deſtitution, deſolateneſs, 
miſery. Boyle uſes it. N | 
To Fo'rLYE, verb neut. pret. forlay, part. forlaid [of for and He] 
to lie acroſs. | 
| Knit with a golden baldric which forlay 
_  Athwart her ſnowy breaſt. Spenſer. = : 
Form [ forma, It. Sp. Port. and Lat. forme, Fr.] 1. Faſhion, fi- 
ure, ſhape, manner, external appearance of any ny. I could not 
iſcern the /orm thereof. Job. 2. Being, as modified by a particular 
ſhape. Forms terrible to view. Dryden. 
dification. Any tranſient form of words. Addiſon. 4. Beauty, ele- 
ance of appearance. He hath no form nor comelineſs. Iſaiab. 5. 
Re ularity, order. What he ſpoke lack d form a little. Shakeſpeare. 
6. External appearance without the eſſential qualities, empty ſhew. 
Sent only for form from ſchools. Swift. 7. Ceremony, external 
rites. To obſerve all decency in their forms. Clarendon. 8. Stated 
method, eſtabliſhed 7 Conſtant forms of prayer. K. Charles. 
9. A cloſs, a rank of ſtudents. The maſters of the firſt form. Dryden. 
10. A formal cauſe, that which gives eſſence. | 
Foxu [hunting term] the ſeat of an hare, | | 
Fox M [with philoſophers] is the manner of being peculiar to each 
body, or that which conſtitutes it ſuch a particular body, and diſ- 
tinguiſhes it from every other body ; or it is the ſecond principle in 
philoſophy, which being joined to matter, compoſes all natural bodies. 
Form [in metaphyſics] fignifies the ſame as being, and is by its 
form as well as its eſſence, what it is; yet there is in this term 
this reſpe& involved; that philoſophers do more 8 apply 
it to particular aud determinate beings. N. B. I queſtion whether it 
can be made to appear that the scRI TRE ever uſes this term in the 
metaphyſic ſenſe. | 
Form and Freun [with logicians] is the exterior determination of 
qualities, as being round, ſpherical, ſquare, cubical, &c. or external 
arance in general; as in that noble portraiture of HAPPINESS 
hich the Table of Cents gives us: 
Within the porch, high on a jaſper throne, 
Th' imperial mother by her rox is known; 
Bright as the nern, when /m:/ing on the hills, 
Earth, air, and ſea, with vernal joy ſhe fills. 
| Table of Cesxs in Engliſh verſe with notes. 
Form, is an internal cauſe, by which a material being is conſti- 
tuted what it is. | 
Eſential Forms, are thoſe forms whereby the ſeyeral ſpecies of bo- 
dies become each what they are, and are diſtinguiſhed from all others, 
as a hammer, a knife, &c. i | = 
Accidental Fox us, are ſuch as are wal inherent in bodies; but in 
ſuch manner that the body may exiſt m all its perfections without 
them ; as whiteneſs in a wall. 
Syllogiic Fox u, is the juſt diſpoſition both of the terms in reſpect 
both of predicate and ſubject, and of the propoſitions in reſpect to 


quantity and quality. | 
Simple Fox us, are thoſe of ſimple bodies, i. e. of ſuch as have but 
few properties. 


Natural Fox us, are thoſe which are inherent in bodies, without 
_ thing contributed thereto on the part of man; as the form of 
marble, 7 SEES. 
Artificial Fox us, are thoſe which ariſe from human induſtry ; as a 
ſtatue. | 
Form 


of Corporeity [according to the Scotiſts] is that which con- 
ſtitutes body 


in the general eſſence of body. 


being that which gives them their ſacramental e. 

Form [in mechanics] a kind of mould, whereon a thing is faſtened 
or wrought. | 8 

Printers Fox u, a frame compoſed of divers pages of compoſed let- 
ters, to be printed off by the preſs- men. . 

Form [in a moral ſenſe] a manner of being or doing a thing ac- 
_ cording to rule. | 


Form [in law] certain eſtabliſhed rules to be obſerved in proceſſes | 


or judiciary proceedings. 

To Form, verb ad. [ formo, Lat. former, Fr. formar, Sp. and Port. 
formare, It.] 1. To ſhape, to faſhion, to model to a particular ſhape. 
2. To frame, deviſe, or contrive, to coin. The thought that labours 
in my forming brain. Rowe. 3. To make out of materials. God 

ormed man of the duſt. Geneſis, 4. To modify, to ſcheme, to plan. 
To form his hero. Dryden. 5. To arrange, to combine in any parti- 
cular manner; as, he formed his army before ſuch a ſiege, in ſuch a 
manner. 6. To adjuſt, to ſettle. Our differences with the Romaniſts 
are formed into an intereſt. Decay of Piety. 7. To model by inſtitu- 
— 5 education. Thus form'd tor ſpeed he challenges the wind. 

ryden, | 

Fo'rma Pauperis [law phraſe] is when any perſon has cauſe of 
fait, and is ſo poor that he cannot diſpend the cM gry of ſuing at 
law or equity. | 

Fo'sMABLE [of form] capable of being formed. | 

Fo'rmaL, Sp. [ formel, Fr. formale, It. of formalis, Lat.] 1. Of or 
pertaining to form or faſhion, 8 preciſe, affected, ceremo- 
nious, particular in apparel. 2. Done according to eſtabliſhed rules, 
not irregular, not extemporaneous. Formal and written leagues, 
Bacon. 3. Methodical, regular. "The formal ſtars do travel ſo. Wal- 
ler. 4. External, having the appearance but not the eſſence. Formal 
duty. Dryden. 5. Depending upon cuſtom or eſtabliſhment, Bound 
in formal or in real chains. Pepe. 6. Having the power of making 


any thing what it is, eſſential, conſtituent. The formal act of ado- 


| _— tilling fleet. 7. Retaining its proper and eſſential charac- 
t c. 
Thou ſhould'ſt come like a fury cover'd with ſnakes, 
Not like a formal man. Shakeſpeare. 
Fox MAL Cauſe [with logicians] is — which gives an inward eſ- 
ſence or being to ſubſtance and accidents. | 
' Fo'xMaAL1ST | formaliſte, Fr.] a follower of forms and modes; a 
rſon of ceremony and compliment, one who ſeems what he is not. 
o ſee what ſhiſts forma/iſts have. Bacon. : | 
Forxma'LITY [ formalits, Fr. fermalita, It. formalidad, Sp; of for- 
malitai, Lat.] 1. Form or ceremony, eſtabliſhed mode of behaviour, 


Particular model or mo- 


FOR 
A matter of mere formality: Hooker. 2. Solemn order, 4;.c. 
— bs * *. in ther formalities. Swift, 3. Flicnce 75 . 
j which any thing is what it is- The ty of 6.0 
Glanville 4. AﬀeRtation, Jormaliy of fact 
Fonua“LITIEs, robes worn by the magiſtrates of a city 0+ 
tion, &c. on public occaſions — eier ot co pon 
To Fo'rgmaiize, werb aff. ¶ for maliſer, Fr.] to model, 
oo ; * ny ro _— 2m * * ſpirit which anointed the ele 
oul of our Saviour ormalize, unite a 
2 iour, doth ſo fe ze, unite and actuate his whole Nice 
To FoxMALIZE, 
by formaliſt. | 
O*RMALLY, adv. [of formal] 1. In form, according a c 
according to eſtabliſhed rules 2 ceremonies. Formally usb i 
our law. SHaleſpeare. 2. With formality or ceremony, gig a. by 
ciſely. Stiff, and formally reſerved. Collier. 3. In external | Xu 
ance, with viſible ſhow. Formally divided againſt the auth, 
uides of the church. Hooker. 4. Eſſentially, charaQteri 255 
ominion is not adequately and formally the image of God. 7 N 
FonuATLTY [with ſchoolmen]; is uſed in various ſenſes. 
ow [1 FoRMALLY is uſed really, in oppoſition to objectively; as 2 thi 
is ſaid to be formally ſuch, when it is ſuch ia the proper notion of * 
thing * of. | In 
2. FoRMALLY is uſed in oppoſition to virtuall and emi . 
ſpeaking of the manner, n a thing is — * in — A 
3. FORMALLY is uſed in the ſame ſenſe with adequately and total 
thus a ſyllogiſm taken formally, requires three propoſitions, p 
4. ForMaLLy is underſtood of the ſubject, when a predicar ; 
therein on account of ſome form; thus white formally taken, Gre 
the light, 9. 4. whiteneſs the form inherent in this ſubject, is the 4 
why the ſubject diſperſes the light. | 1 
5. FokMALLY — alſo place in ſuppoſitions; a word being fi. 
mally ſuppoſed, when it is taken for the thing it was intended t f. 
nify ; as man is an animal. | | | * 
6. FokRMALLY is ſometimes uſed for quidditatively ; this man for. 


verb neut. to be fond of ceremony, to act or ple 


 mally taken is a reaſonable animal. | 
___Fo'gmament Formal) Lat.] a mould, form, or ſhape, 


Fo'xMaLNgss [of formal] ceremony, affectation. 

Form a'TION, Fr. [ formazione, It. of formatio, Lat.] 1. The 28 
of — or generating. Contributes to the formation of metegy; 
Woodward. 2. The manner in which a thing is formed. A thick 
membrane obſcuring the formation. Brown, 

Fo'xmaTive, adj. [ formo, Lat.] having the power of giving form 
Plaſtic. Any formative power. Bentley. ; 
| Forma'rrIx, or Forma'TRICE, Lat. [with the ancients] ir 
2 facultas formatrix, that whereby all bodies had their forms given 
them. i 
Forms, or Foxmy [in heraldry] as, a croſs forme, is a croſs nar 
row at the centre, and broad at the extremities, the ſame that is com- 
monly called patee or pattee. 

Fo Ru-) Stones [with naturaliſts) are ſuch bodies, which being 
either pure ſtone or ſpars, are found in the earth ſo formed, that ther 
outward ſhape very nearly reſembles the external form of muſcles 
cockles, and other ſhells, &c. | To 
 Foxwe'pon [in the deſcender] a writ that lies for the recovery of 
lands, &c. given to one and the heirs of his body, or to a man and 


his wife, being couſin to the donor in frank marriage, and afterwards 


alienated by the donee; for after his deceaſe, his heirs may have this 


writ againſt the tenant or alliance. 
Form [in theology] is one of the eſſential parts of the ſacrament, 


FoxmEpon [in the reverter] a writ which lies for the donor or hi 
heirs, where lands intailed to certain perſons and their iſſue, with con: 
dition that for want of ſuch iſſue it ſhall revert to the donor and hi 
heirs, againſt him to whom the donee alienateth after the iſſue extintt, 
to which it was entailed. | 

Foxmepon [in the remainder] a writ which lies where a man gives 
lands in tail, the remainder to another in tail; and afterwards the for- 
mer tenant in tail dieth without iflue of his body, and a ftrange 
abateth ; then he in the remainder may have this writ. 

Fox MEER! [in heraldry] the ſame as croſs-patee. 

 Fo'xwe, . [of form] one that forms, maker, contriver, plan- 
ner. Ray uſes it. | | 

FoRMER, adj. [of ponmon, ponma, Sax. firſt ; whence former and 


| formoſt now commonly written foremoſl, as if derived from before 


Formoft is generally applied to place, rank, or degree, and former of. 
ly to time. For when we ſay the /aft rank of the proceſſion is like tie 


former, we reſpect time rather than place, and mean that which v: 


law before, rather than that which had precedence in place. Johnſen; 
1. Before another in time. A third is like the former. Shakeſpeare 
2. Mentioned before another, the preceeding, either perſon or thing. 
To this anſwers the latter. A bad author deſerves better uſage than 
bad critic : a man may be the former merely through the misfortune d 
an ill judgment, but he cannot be the latter without both that and an 
- temper. Pope. 3. Paſt; as, this faſhion prevailed in form” 
ays. 3 
Fo'RMERLY, adv. [of former] in former times, in ancient tes. 
Fo'rutss ſon ſhip-board] round pieces of wood fitted to the bot 
of a preat gun to hold the cartridges, which contain the due charge © 
powder; alſo hollow caſes of tin or latten, in which the cartilage 
are carried about in the time of an engagement. | 
FonuTU [in hunting] 2. e. ſquatteth, a term uſed of a hare 
when it ſquats in any place. 
Fo'xmica, Lat. the ant, emmet, or piſmire, an inſet. _ 
Foxmica, Lat. ſin falconry] a diſtemper that commonly ſeize af 
the beak of a hawk, and oftentimes, Fot timely prevented, 
eat it away. 5 ks Bl 
Fo'xMIDABLE, Fr. and Sp. | fermidabile, It. of formidabinn Ei 
to be feared, dreadful, terrible. ali o 
Fo'xMIDaBLENEss [of formidable] 1. Terribleneſs, the ne 
ris wn. cre 2. The ang _— dread. Shewed the % 
blene/s of their danger. Decay Pieiy. 3 
Wann [of formidable} dreadfully, terribly. DryG 
uſes it, | ? 


For:u100L0'ss [ formidolofus, Lat.] fearful, dreading ver) — 


FOR 


Fon o10˙817 v [ formido/oſitar, Lat.] fearfulnsſs; very great 
1 71 une [ formans, Lat.] the art of giving being, or birth to any 
thing. | 


ro'emtess (of form) having no regular form; ſhapeleſs. Shake- 
3 an iſland in the Indian ocean, about 100 miles caſt of 
Canton in China 3 ſubject to the Chineſe. _ oo 

Former [popmoſyt, Sax.] the firſt, going in the front, See 
nes Lat. [with phyſicians] alittle form or preſcription uſ d 
in extemporaneous practice, in diſtinction from the great forms which 
are officinal medicines. 1 f . | 

Fogmula [in law] a rule or model, an ordinance or certain terms 

reſcribed and rr gg by authority for the form or manner of an act 

; ent, Ce. 

Cota (M theology, £&c.] a profeſſion of faith; a formulary. 
1 [ fermulairr, Fr. formalario, It. and Sp. of Hrmula- 
„um, Lat.] 1. A book of forms or precedents for law matters. 2. 
The manner or ſty le of proceeding in the law. 3. A writing which 
contains the form of an oath to be taken upon ſome occaſions. 

ForMuLE, Jab. Fr. [ formula, Lat.] a ſet form or model. : 

Forxaca'lia [among the Romans] the feaſt of ovens, kept in 
commemoration of thoſe ancient ovens, in which wheat was baked, be- 
fare the way of grinding corn, and making bread, was found out. 

Forna'crum [ fornoge, Fr. of fornax, Lat. a furnace; or furnut, 
Lat. an oven] 1. A fee taken by à lord of his tenant, bound to bake in 
his oren; or for liberty to uſe his own. 2. Hearth-money, chimney- 
money. N 1 3 

To Foa vic ATE, werb neut. [ fornicare, It. firnicar, Sp. from for- 
cor, Lat.] to commit fornication. It is a new way to fornicate at a 
diſtance. Brown. 5 ä 5 

Foxxica'TiON, Fr. | fornicazione, It. fornicacidn, Sp. of fornicatio, 
Lat.] 1. The act of unchaſtity between ſingle perſons, concubinage, or 
commerce with an unmarried woman. 2. [In ſcripture] ſometimes 
idolatry. Pouredit out thy fernications on every one that paſſed by. 
Exohiel, | „ 8 

FoxnrcaTOn [of fornix, Lat. in architecture] an arching or vault- 
ing ſo called. | 5 3 5 

Fornica'ToR ¶ forcicateur, Fr. fornicatofe, It. fornicario, Sp. of 
fornicator, Lat.] a whoremonger, one that bas commerce with un- 
married women. Query, whether fornication, in the ſcripture v/e of the 
word, is not diſtinct from concubinage ? and, if fo, whether our modern 
acceptation of the word, gives a juſt idea of it? And by the way, if 
3 in the /cripture uſe, means only the cohabitation with an- 
other's wife, query; if the modern uſe of this word alſo ſhould not be re- 
conſidered ? See ApuLTERY and Coxcunix AE. N. B. Both adul- 
tery and whoredom, in the ſcriptures, are alſo uſed metaphorically, 
to ſignify the fin of idolatry. And, accordingly, the great whore in 
the Apocalypſe, is a certain apeſtate church, and where reſiding is de- 
termined too, wiz. © ina city famed for its /ever hills, and which, in 
St. John's time, reigned over the kings of the earth. Revelations 
c. xvi, v. gand 18, | 

Fo'sxix, Lat. an arch or vault. | | 

Fornty, Lat. [with oy ng. the brawny ſubſtance of the brain. 

Fox xx [in anatomy] the extremity of the corpus calloſum, which 
is ſeparated or divaricated into two legs, forming a kind of arch or 
fornix, | | 8 

FogrRISE ſin law] an exaction. 1 

Fo'xrace | fourrage, Fr. See FoRACE] proviſion of hay, oats, 
raw, Ec. eſpecially in a time of war. | 25 

To Fox RAGE, or To go a Fo'RRAGiNG [| fourrager, Fr. See To 
Fog AoE] to ride about the country to get forage. 

Po'kges, a parliament town of Scotland, in the county of Murray, 
avoat 13 miles weft of Eglin. It is claſſed with Inverneſs, Fortroſe, 
and Nairn, which all together ſend one member to parliament. 

To For5a'ke, irr. werb a. forſook, preter. forſook, or forſaken, 
ur, part, paſſ. {poppecan, Sax. forſage, Dan. verſagen, Ger. verſae- 
kn, Du. to deny] 1. To leave, to go away from, to quit. Unwil- 
lng I forſook your friendly ſtate. Dryden. 2. To leave in reſent- 
ment, neple& or diſlike, The time when firſt Saul God forfook. 


fort, Corley, 3. To deſert, to fail. Shame the world for/ook. Dryden. 
von. Foxsa"xer [of for/ake] one that forſakes, a deſerter. Hateful, 
e tie f ſalers of God. Apo crypba. 5 

ch we Fo'xscn rr [in old Sax. records] the outer or fore- part of a furlong, 
bj, kirt, or flip of ground that lies next the highway. | 

ſpeare- ForsCHo'xe [in old law] land or tenements ſeized by the law for 
thing want of the performance of ſervices due from the tenant. 

thay r Fo'r5es, water-falls. | 

Wy ORSET, a ſmall trunk or coffin. 


Foxso ok. See To Forsake. 
Fox soO0˙“T {ponporh, Sax. ] 1. In truth, very well. It is uſed 


en 


noſt always in irony, or as an interjection of contempt. A fit man, 
be br fuſertb, to govern a realm. Hayward. 2. It is ſuppoſed to have 
0 n once a title of reverence uſed in addreſs to women. It is proba- 
5 os an inferior, being called, ſhewed his attention by anſwering 


word yes, for/octh, which in time loſt its true meaning, and in- 


hare, 3 ad of a mere exclamatory interjection, was ſuppoſed a compellation. 
2 - Ppears in Shakeſpeare to have been uſed likewiſe to men. Jen. 
3 iſh word forſooth, has been changed for the French ma- 
f %. 
eixes on Fo'ss : : 
ed, within be robe: xa. Sax. ] a being quit of fines for cattle arreſted 
1% Lat] _ dna l. irr. verb neut. forſwore, preter. forſwore, or for- 


part. paſſ. ¶ ponypeanlan, Sax. verſweren, Du, verſchwe- 

ali "ry © wares, Dan — Su. farſwaran, Goth. ] 1. To 

We? e Oath, to be perjured. Falſe ng, and for mur- 
/ ori ey ” Shakeſpeare. 28 | 3 

G1 ORSWEA R, verb act. 1. To renounce upon oath. Never to woe 

* Tagen but do for f her. Shakeſpeare. 2. To deny upon oath, 

y greatly ) he forfacears thy gold. Dryden. 3. With the reciprocal pro- 


Foxut- roy as, tO forſavear one's ſelf ; to be perjured, to ſwear falſly. 


ward from a covert. 


FORK 

Foxswen ner [of forfuwthr)] one who forſwears or is perjurtd, 4 

For ds [of ponhype nan, Sax. ] one that hath taken a falſe oath, 
perjured, | 

Forer, Fr. [ forte, Tt. fuirte, Sp. probably of Fortis, Lat. ftrong} 
a little caſtle or fortreſs: a place of ſmall extent, fortified either by 
art or nature, or both; being encompaſſed round with a moat, rl. 
part, and parapet, to ſecure ſome high ground or paſſage of a rivers 
and for other advantages. 


teur Royal, a fort which has 26 fathoms for the line of de- 
ence, | | W 
Star Fox r, a kind of redoubt, compoſed of re entering and ſaliant 
2 which commonly have from ſive to eight points. 
*ORTAVENTU'Ra, one of the Canary iſlands, ſubject to Spain. 
3 Ital. [in muſic books] directs to play or ſing loud and 
ong. | 


ForTe roxrE, or F. F. It. [in muſic books] ſignifies a degree lou 
der than Hirte only. 
; 1 adj. [of fort] furniſhed or guarded by fort; now oh- 
olete. | | 
It deſerves with characters of braſs; 
A forted reſidence. Shakeſpeare, 
Fon TEuENT, Fr. the ſame as „orte. f 8 | 
Piu Fo'rTe, or P. F. It. [in muſic books] ſignifies a degree lou- 
der than only forte. | Re 
ForTH, adw. [xonth, Sax. boort, Du. fort, L. Ger.] 1. Out of 
doors, abroad. I mult come forth. Shatefprare. 2. Forward. out- 
ward in time. From that day forth. Sperſer. 3. Forward in order 
or place. Madam Pandarus ſteps reh. Dryden. 4. Out, away, 
beyond the boundary of any place. hey will privily relieve their 
friends that are forth. Spenſer. 5. Out, in public ite, or public 
view, Your troubled country caſl'd you forth. Waller. 6. Tho- 
roughly, from beginning to end; To hear this matter forth, Shake- 
Jpeare 7. To a certain degree. Hence we learn how far forth we 
way expect juſtification. Hammond. 8; On to the end. I repeated 
the Ave Maria: the inquiſitor bad me ſay forth ; I ſaid I was taught 
no more. Memoir in Strype, © | 
FoxTH, prep. out of. Some forth their cabbins peep: Donne. 
ForTH-CO'MING, adj: [of ponch and coman, Sax. ] ready to be pro · 
duced or brought forth, not abſconding, not loſt. See that he be 
fert hcoming. Shakeſpeare. PRE DA 
For TH-1'SSUING, adj. {of forth and ie] coming out, coming for- 
ope uſes it. , og 
ForTarI'cuT, adv. [of forth and right] 1. Straight-forward, 
without deflections. The river not running forthricht, but almolt 
continually winding. Sidney. 2. It is uſed by Shakeſpeare as a ſab- 
ſtantive. | | 
There's a maze trod indeed, 5 
Through forthrights and meanders. Shakeſpeare. | | 
FoxTawr'TH, adv. [forth preh, Sax.] preſently, immediately, 
ont cf hand, at once, ſtraight. _ | | 
Fo'sTIETH, adj. [of forty] the ordinal of forty, the fourth tenth, 
the next after the thirty-ninth. | 
Fo'sT1FIABLE, adj. [of fortify] capable of being fortified. 


FoxTrpFiCca'TION, Fr. [ fortificazion?, It, fortificaciin, Sp. of fortifi- * 


cat io, Lat. or military architecture] is the art of fortifying or ſtrength- 
ening a place, by making works around the ſame, in order to render 
it capable of being defended by a ſmall force zgainf the attacks of a 
more numerous enemy; a place built for ftrength. Images, battles, 
and fortifications being then delivered to their memory. Sidney. 

Ancient FoRTIFICATION, was walls of defence made of trunks. of 
trees, &c. mixed with earth to ſecure them againſt the aflaults of an 
enemy. Theſe in time were altered for walls of ſtone, with little 
walls or parapets raiſed on the top of the other, behind which they 
made uſe of their darts in ſecurity, the parapets being cut into loop 
holes, and theſe walls flanked by round or ſquare towers. 

Artificial FoRT1IF1CAT1ON, is works raiſed by the engineers, to 
{ſtrengthen the natural fituation of a place, by repairing it, and ſupply- 


plying its defects; ſuch as ravelins, horn-works, half-moons, re- 


doubts, Oc. | | 
Natural FoRT1F1CAT10N, conſiſts in a place being ſtrong by na- 
ture, as being ſituated on a hill or in a marſh, or any other way that 


makes it of difficult acceſs; whether by rivers, marſhes, ſtrong defiles, 
or the like. | | 


Offenſive FoRT1F1CaTtoN, has regard to the ſeveral ways of an- 


noying an enemy, and is the particular concern of the general of 
an army, who deſigns to lay ſiege to ſome town; it conſiſts in 
knowing how to take all advantages in the manner of carrying on a 
ſiege, Oc. e | | h = 
Defenſove FokT1FICATION, has reſpect to the precaution and in- 
duſtry by which a weak party oppoſes a ſtronger, and particularly 
concerns governors of places, who knowing the ftrength and weakneis 
of the place intruſted to them, ought to endeavour to ſecure it from 
ſurprizes, &c. ore B oo dow 9 | | 

Regular Fox TIFICATION, is one whoſe baſtions are all equal, or 
that are built in a regular polygon, the ſides and angles whereof are 
generally about a musket ſhot from each other. | 
Irregular FoRTIFICATION, is when a town has ſuch an regular 
form or ſituation, as to render it uncapable of being fortifed regu- 
laily, either becauſe of the difference of its fides ; ſome being too 


long, and others too ſhort; or by its being ſurrounded with precipices, 


valleys, ditches, rivers, hills, rocks or mountains, Cc. 


Durabie FoRT1F1CAT1ION, is one that is built with a deſign that it 


ſhall remain a ſtanding ſhelter for ages. | 

Temporary FORTIFICATION, is one that is erected upon ſome emer- 

ent occaſion, and deſigned to laſt only a little time. 

Fo'xTiF1ED, part. adj: [ fertifit, Fr.] made ſlrong, ſtrengthened 
with fortifications. | 

Fo Tt IRR [of forti/y] 1. One who erects works for defence. The 
fortifier of Pendennis. Carew. 2. One who ſupports or fecures, one 
Who upholes, The fortifiers of wickedneſs. Sidney. 5 

To Fo Nr., verb act. ¶ fortificare, It. and Lat. fertificr, Fr. for - 
tificar, Sp.] 1. To ſtrengthen or make ſtrong, to fence, to ſecure a 
place after a regular manuer with raw parts, ditckes, and other bul- 
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warks. He fortifed the city againſt beſieging. Feclefiafticus. 2. To 
confirm, to encourage. It greatly fortified her delires. Sidney. 3. 
To fix, to eſtabliſh in reſolution. Fortified with reſolution to ſecure 
his works, Locke. . "OR 

Fo'xTILacs [of fort] a little fort, a blockhouſe, There ſhould 
be ſome little for/i/age or wooden caſtle ſet. 0 2 | 

- [in old ſtatutes] a fortified place, a caſtle or bul- 
wart. | 

Fo'RTIx, Fr. a little fort or ſconce built in haſte for the defence 
of a poſt or paſs, &c. called a field-fort; a little fort raiſed to defend 
a camp, particularly in a ſiege. Hanmer. | | 

Fo'xT1Ns, or Fo'RLINs, are field forts or ſmall fortreſſes or ſconces, 
the flanked angles of which are generally diſtant 120 fathom one from 
another; they are different in their extent and figure, according to the 
nature and fituation of the groznd ; ſome of them having whole ba- 
ſions, and others only demi baſtions ; the uſe of them is only tempo- 
rary, and are either to defend the line of circumvallation, or to guard 
ſome paſſage or dangerous poſt. Sa 

Fo'xTINGLEs, the ſame as Farurdel. 

ForT1's51M0, It. [in muſic books] denotes extreme loud. 

Fo'xTrITupe [ fortituds, Lat.] 1. Valour, courage, or ſtoutneſs of 
mind; by which a man acts according to the rules of reaſon, even in 
the midſt of the greateſt misfortunes or adverſity. 2. Strength, vigour, 
force; obſolete. Deſpairing of his own arm's fortitude. Shakeſpeare. 


Fox TITVD-. | fortirudo, Lat.] bravery, the power of acting or ſuf- 
| _ well. It is one of the four cardinal virtues, which by moraliſts 


is defined to be a conſtant purpoſe of mind to undergo dangers, pain, 
labour, Sc. whenever we think them to be bet; and its chief rules are 
to undertake and to endure. Yet by undertaking is not meant fool- 
hardineſs, running rafhly into dangers ; but the knowledge of under- 
going an action to overcome a danger, weighing it well before it be 


undertaken. Moralifts alſo divide it into four ſpecies, viz. Magra- 


nimity, Magnifcence, Conſtancy and Patience, as to private evils, ſuch 
as impriſonment, poverty, Sc. | | 

 FoxTtTvupe [in ſculpture and painting] was repreſented by the 
goddeſs Pallas embracing a pillar. Chri/tian ForTirube has been 


repreſented by a damſel in the habit of an Amazon, with a helmet on 


her head, eagles wings on her {houiders, having in one hand a buckler 
upon which was the ſign of the croſs, and in the other the banner of 
Conſtantine, Both theſe portraitures remind me of thoſe molt beauti- 
ful lines in the late maſterly verſion of the Table of Cebes. 

See KNOWLEDGE graſping a refulgent Rar, 

Sce FORTITUDE in paropy of war. ON Sa 

Table of Ctres in Engliſh verſe, with notes. 
Fo'xTITUDES [with aſtrologers] are certain advantages which pla- 

nets have to make their influences more ſtrong by being ſo or ſo placed, 


| qualified or affected. 


Fo'xTLET [from fort; in old law] a little fort. 

Fo'xTN1GHT, /ub/?. eontracted from fourteen nights [peopnetyne 
nixhr, Sax. It was the cuſtom of the ancient northern nations to 
count time by nights. Thus we fay, This day ſevennight: So Taci- 
tus, non dierum numerum ut nos, ſed noctium computant] the ſpace of two 
weeks. 

Fo'xTREss [ fortereſſe, Fr. fortezza, It. fortalexa, Sp.] a place for- 
tified either by art or nature, a ſtrong hold, a caſtle of defence. 

FoxTu'iTous | fortuit, F. fortuito, It. and Sp. of fortuitus, Lat.] 
happening by chance, caſual, accidental. | 

FoxTv'1ToUSLY, adv. [of fortuitous] caſually, accidentally. 

Fo'xTUNA [in ancient law books] the ſame that we call zrcaſure. 

Fo'sTUNaTE | fortuzatus, Lat. fortune, Fr. fortunato, It. afortund- 
do, Sp. fortunado, Port.] happy, lucky, ſucceſsful, not ſubject to miſ- 
carriage; applied to perſons and things. 

FokTUNATE Hands, a place famous among the ancients, on ac- 
count of golden apples, fancied to grow in them; or, as Varro ſays, 
for ſheep with golden fleeces. Ancient geographers deſcribe them as 
ſituate without the ſtraits of Gibraltar in the Atlantic ocean; but the 
moderns take them to be the Canary flands, on account of their great 


temperature and fertility. 


Fo'xTunaTELY [of fertunate] happily, proſperouſly, ſucceſs- 
fully. | 

Fo'sTUNATENEsSS [of fortunate] luckineſs, ſucceſsfulneſs, proſpe- 
rouſneſs. | 

FORTUNE, Fr. [ fortuna, Tt. Sp. Port. and Lat.] 1. The power 
ſuppoſed to diftribute the lots of life according to her own humour. 


Fortune that arrant whore. Shakeſpeare. 2. The good or ill that be- 


falls mankind. Fortune is underitood to befal only rational agents, but 


chance to be among inanimate bodies. Pentley. 3. The chance of 


life, the means of life. Driven to London to ſcek his fortune. Swift. 
Event or ſucceſs, good or bad. Surrounded by the fortune and 
boldneſs of many navigators. Temple. 5. Eflate, poſſeſſions. Of a 


good birth but ſmall fortune. Sevift. 6. The portion of a man or Wo- 


man, generally that of a woman. The fortune-humers. Spectator. 7. 
Futurity, future events. You who mens fortunes in their faces read. 
Coauley. 

Fox ruxk is fabled to be the daughter of Oceanus, and the ſervant 
of the gods. They fancied ſhe had in her poſſeſſion, and at her diſpo- 
ſal, the honours, riches, and happineſs of life; that ſhe gave them 
and took them away at her pleaſure: but that ſhe was lind and very 
unconſtant; that ſhe had a ae in her hand, which ſhe turned wich- 
out ceaſing, raiſing men ſometimes to the top of the wheel, and 
ſometimes caſting them down, ſo that there was nothing ſettled or ſe- 
cure, that did concern her; ſhe was univerſally adored, and great 
princes had her image in gold kept ſafe with them in their dwelling, 
that ſhe might be always favourable to them. 0 

She was repreſented in a chariot dragged by four blind horſes; un- 
der her feet was a globe, and in her right hand ſhe held the helm of a 
ſhip, and in the left a cornucopia or horn of plenty. She had many 
images, ſtatues and temples erected to her, and the Romans adored no 
deity more than Fortuna. At her right hand a youth named Favor, 
play d upon a wheel to intimate how ſoon her favours might fly away 
from us : there were at Rome two images of her that were remarkable, 
Fortuna Calva, and Fortuna Vitrea, which were both very ſignifi- 


Cant. 
She had alſo ſeveral temples erected to her honour, One to Fortuna 
Primigenia, the other to Fortuna Maſcula, which was near to the tem- 


4 


many altars and temples erected to her. 


FOR 


ple of Venus, and alſo Fortuna Mulielris, There was wg, Figs. 
Privata and Fortuna Obſequens, and allo Fortuna Ba bats - th ert 
ſeveral other fortunes, who had temples. ele wen 
When Fortune was not favourable to them, 
her with curſes and imprecations. 
ForTuxe [Tvxn, Gr.] was not known in the earlier ages. 
not find in Homer or Hcliod any mention of her, the name 6A, 
then invented. not deing 
In after days, it was introduc'd as a machine, and made : 
divers purpoſes in theology, &c. o fery 
Men taking notice of a world of evils and diſorders whi 
and not daring directly to complain of providence; and 
unwilling to excuſe themſelves from being the authors of thei 
misfortunes, had recourſe to the notion of Fortune, upon which 
might vent all their reſentments with impunity. they 
Plutarch obſerves, that before the name of Fortune had 
world, men perceiving a certain arbitrary cauſe, which diſp 
ters in an irreſiſtible manner, called it God; but obferyj 
ſame cauſe did ſeem ſometimes to act at random and with 
or order at all, the Supreme being came to be diveſted o 
and Fortune or Defliny acknowledged in its ſtead. 
It is not eaſy to determine what the ancients meant by Fortune 
The Romans meant by it ſome principle of ſortuity, wherch, thi 
came to paſs without being neceſſitated thereto ; but it ſeems a; ie 
never preciſely thought what and whence that principle was, 12 
Whence the philoſophers often intimated that men only fran 
the phantom fortune to hide their ignorance, and that they . 
whatever befel a man, without his knowing the reaſon wh 70 
lune. . 
Juvenal affirms, that it was men that made a deity of Fortune 
Sed te, nos facimus, fortuna, deam, Oc. > is 
So then, according to the ſentiments of the heathens, Fortune Was 


they were wont to load 


ch happened, 


got into the 
0s'd of mar. 
ng that the 
out any rule 
f the attribute, 


no more than the arrival of things in a ſudden and unexpected man 


ner, without any apparent cauſe or reaſon. So that fortune, 
loſophical ſenſe, is what is vulgarly called Chance. 
But Fortune, in a religious ſenſe, had a farther force, for the ha! 


in a Phi. 


This intimates that the heathens had perſonify'd and even deißel 
their Chance, and conceiv'd her as a fort of goddeſs, who diſpoſed of 
the fate of men at her pleaſure, 5 | 

Hence it may be inferr'd that the ancients at one time took fortune 
for a petemptory cauſe, bent upon doing good to ſome and injury ty 
others; and fometin.es for a blind, incorftznt cauſe, without ary 
vicw or determination at all. 15 | 

Fortune was allo painted as a naked lady ftinding upon a globe or 
ball, having an enſigu or fail over-(hadowing her. This poltion of 
the goddeſs fortune is molt happily explained by the ingenious author 


_ of Ceres in Engliſh verie : 


Her grace «nftable as her tottering BALL,. 

Whene'er ſhe ſmiles, ſhe meditates our fall. | 
Nor is the aforemention'd blind and fremiſcuous Ciltribution: of her fl. 
vours and frowns, leſs happily expreis'd by him in cheſe lines: 
Wich reſtleſs wings 

The world ſhe ranges, and her favours fings : 

Flings, and reſumes, and p lunders and beſtows; 
Caric divides the ng, and the ares. 

Fox Tune {immutable} is repreſented in the ſame figure as uſu], 
but ſtanding upon a cube inſtead of a wheel or ball, without wings on 
her feet, and her fail hanging looſe by her fide, 

FoxTuNE favours fools, | 

Lat. Fortuna fawet fatuis, Sp. Al ombre cfado la fortuna de da la 


duo. (Fortune lends a hand to the bold.) 


Ahen rok run necks be ſure to open the Door, 

That is, let no opportuuity that offers flip, for fear it ſhould never 
come again. | 

To For NE, verb neat. [from the ſubſt.] to fall out, to happen, 
to come caſually to paſs ; generally in an imperſonal form. It fir- 
tuned. Knolles. 5 | 

Fo'RTUNED, adj. [of fortune] ſupplied by fortune. The full fir- 
tun d Cæſar. Shak:ſpeave. | 

Fo'xTuUnEBook [of fortune and book] a book conſulted to know 
fortunes, and foretel future events. Beauty lays ope love's fortune: all. 
Craſhanwv. ; | | | 

ForTUnEHv'NTER [of fortune and hunt] a man whoſe employment 


is to enquire after unmarried women with great portions, to enrich 


himſelf by marriage. Spectator. 
FoxTuxEs [with aſtrologers] the two benevolent planets, Jupiter 
and Venus, ſo termed on account of their kind and benevolent na- 
ture. | . 
To Fo'rTUNETELL, werb neut. [of fortune and ell] 1. To pretend 
to the power of revealing future events. The profeſſion of fortune- 
telling. Shakeſteare. 2. To reveal future events. Her fertune-telling 
lines. Clarendon. 5 | | | 
Fo'sTUNETELLER Cof fortune and teller] one who cheats common 
people by pretending to the knowledge of futurity. Dreams 07/9 
tuneteliers, Duppa. _ 
Fo'x Tux {in ancient writings] a kind of tournament or running 
a tilt on horſeback with lances. 5 
Fo'ery [peopertix, Sax. veertigh, Du. viertig, I. Ger. vice, 
H. Ger. ] ſour times ten. "al 
To FoRWA KER, verb af. [of for and wander] to wander Wu! 
and wearily. A weary wight foravaniering by the way. Spenſer. Ro: 
Fo'xum, a place of negotiation or merchandizing among the 
mans, anſwering to our market-place ; alſo the place where A 1 
vernor of a province fat to give judgment; alſo a public ſtancing * 
in the city of Rome, where cauſes were judicially tried, and 3 1. 
deliver'd to the people: it is alſo ſometimes uſed by the our bt 
riſdiction. The forum was a public place in Rome, where a 
and orators made their ſpeeches before the proper judge, in ef 5 
property, or in criminal caſes, to accuſe or excuſe, to C9 n;plain 
tend. Watts. 
Fox bxrn [in ancient deeds] a long flip of ground. Ger 
Fo KW ARD [ ponpeand, Sax. bobrwaert, Du. vorwactts, n m 
1. Ready, prompt, quick, haſty. Too forward cr too flow king 


F 0s 


. - rrsttons, Locke. 2. Ardent, hot, violent. You'll Rill be 
ki 


-ſveare. 3. Eager, warm, earneſt. We ſhould re- 
A ec 12100 . forward to do. Galatians. 4. 
member dent, preſumptuous. The boy too forward tor his years. 
Ready, con Not reſerved, not over-modeſt. Bold, quick, ingenious, 
Dryden. capable. Sghaleſpeare. 6. Premature, early, ripe. A fer- 


too fer 


2 being behind-hand, not inferior. Forzvard of her breeding. 
0 


Ceo, adv. trait on before, in the fore part, onward pro- 


an [from the adv.] 1. To puſhon, to haſten, to acce- 


in growth or improvement. We may houſe our own country 
1255 to frward them. Bacon. 2. To advance, to patroniſe. 
Pow AabEx {of forward] he who forwards or promotes any 


nei, adv. [of forward] eagerly, haſtily, quickly. 

Fonwanbunss ¶ ponpeandne pre, Sax. ] 1. Promptneſs, quickneſs, 

pants His teachers were fain to reſtrain his forwardne/s. Wotton. 
es ardour, readineſs to act. Willingneſs to live, or for- 
2 0 to die. Hooker, 3. Early ripeneſs. 4, Confidence, aſſu- 
en want of modeſty. A kind of forwards and aſſurance. Ad- 
wy Or adv, ſtraight before, progreſſively. Backward and 
forward ſeveral times. Arbuthnot. | 

Foss [foes Fre Fl, It. fos, Wel. of /a, Lat.] a trench, moat; 
ditch or Pit. 


aperture, but no exit or perforation. Bi 5 
Fo'ssa, Lat. a ditch in which, in ancient times, women commit- 
ting felony were T . 
Fossa in anatomy] the middle part of the cervix, or hinder part 
of the human neck; alſo the great chink of the pudendum muliebre. 
Fossa Magna [in anatomy ] an oblong cavity, forming the inſide 
of the pudendum muliebre, and which preſents itielf upon opening 
the labia, and in the middle of which are the carunculæ myrtifor- 


mes. 5 | 
Fossa TOR ννẽ Operatio [in old records] foſs-work, or the labour 


repairing and maintaining the ditches round a town. 

Poss K oluu, the duty paid for ſuch ſervice. 

Fossa Tun, a trench, a place intrenched. 3 1 
Fossa run [in old records] a place fenced with a ditch, or the 
trench of a cut river. 5 5 ET 

FossET. See Fav'cer. | 

Fossk r, or ForsET, a ſmall cheſt or cabinet. 3 

Fo'ss1L, adj. Fr. and It. [of foffilis, Lat.] that which is dug out of 
the earth. Woodward uſes it. 


that are dug out of the earth, or they are ſuch as grow adhering to the 
earth in ſuch manner, as that there is no apparent diſtinction of parts 
containing or contained, i. e. veſſels and juices circulating in them. 
Many other bodies, which becauſe we diſcover them by digging 


faſſls, under which are comprehended metals and minerals. Locle. 
By the word fo/71 we underſtand bodies of a plain and fimple ſtru- 
dure, in which there is no viſible difference of parts, no diſtinction 
of veſſels and their contents, but every portion of which is fimilar to 
and perfect as the whole. Hill. | 

Native FossiLs [by mineraliſts] are ſtrictly defined to be ſenſible 
bodies, generated and growing in and of the earth, whoſe conſtituent 
parts are ſo ſimple and homogeneous, that there is no apparent di- 
ünction of veſſels and juices between the part and the whole. 

Compound Fos81Ls [with miners] are ſuch as may be divided into 
different and diſſimilar parts. 

Adventitious Foss1Ls, or Foreign Foss1Ls [in mineralogy] are the 


ſhells, bones, teeth, leaves, which are found in plenty in divers parts 


& ef the earth, 

1 Simple Foss1Ls, are all metals, ſalts, both common and precious; 
Wt alſo earth, | | 

Fossil wood, trees dug deep out of the ground, ſuppoſed to have 
1 lad there ever ſince the univerſal deluge. | | 
nch Foss-way, one of the four principal highways of England, made 
by the Romans, and ſo called on account of its being ditch'd in on 
Oy both ſides or becauſe in ſome places it was never perfected ; but left 
1 44 great ditch. It leads from Cornwall through Devonſhire, by Co- 
ventry, Leiceſter, Newark, c. and to Lincoln. 

* To FosrER [pop rpian, Sax. foiterer, Dan. voeſteren, Du.] 1. To 
* nouriſh, to bring up, to ſupport, to nurſe, to feed. Foſtering has al- 
ing nas been a ſtronger alliance than blood. Davies. 2. To pamper, 

to encourage. Feſter d up in blood. Sidney. 3. To cheriſh, to for- 
mon 2 Ve _—_ 17 blow. Thomſon. 3 1 
r fare STERAGE, /ubſt [of faſler charge of nurſing. e charge 
1 aer of his ch, eee : Ny . 5 

1 STERBRO THER [of fo/fer and brother; en-bnoden, Sax. 
mY - bred at the ſame are gan ted by the 6.95108 8 Davies uſes 
iezit, | 
| franca po ven · eild, Sax.] a child brought up by thoſe 
xildly t are not his natural parents, a nurſſing. 

| 5 ane [of fofer and dam] a nurſe, one that performs the of- 
e bo. Drvge, © mother by ſuckling a young child belonging to another. 
1 o- . en uſes it. 
| plac? hey SBA BTH [of fofter and earth] earth by which a plant is nou- 
rations wen U 5 it did not grow at firſt in it. Cheriſh'd with Ter- 
for ju" + Os 
awycr a o'rureR [of fo/ter] a nurſe, one who gives food in the place of 
den barent. In Ireland they put their children to fofterers. Davies. 
n or de a TER-FA"THER [Fopten-peben, Sax. ] one who brings up another 

2 * who gives a child food in the place of the father. 

Ge. farts. 4b, land allotted for the ſuſtenance of any perſon. 

in me” | | 


ko 


Foss [with anatomiſts] a kind of cavity in a bone, with a large 


formerly performed by the inhabitants and neighbouring tenants for 


Fo'ss11s, abt. [ fofſihia, of fodere, Lat. to dig] all manner of things 


into the bowels of the earth, are called by one common name 


ſubterraneous exuviæ of ſea and land animals; and even vegetables, as 


FOU 


a [poprep-lean, Sax. ] the jointure of a wife or nup- 
git, oy 

FosTERMo'THER [of fofter and mother] a nurſe, 

FosTERNU'RSE (of ge, and nurſt. This is an improper com- 
pound, becauſe ;Fofter and nurſe mean the fame, Jobsſon] a nurſe. 
Our foftermnſe of nature is repoſe. Shate/peare. 3 

Fo'sTERSON [of After and ſen] one fed, and educated, tho' not the 
ſon by nature. O ffer-/on of Jove. Dryden. f 
3 [of pochen, Sax. ] any ſort of meat for cattle, See Fo- 
Fo rus, Lat. the ſame as fomentation, . 1 
Fo'vea, Lat. a pit or deep hole in the ground to catch wild beaſts. 
Fovea, Lat. ſin old records] a grave. 


 Fovta [with aſtrologers] the fourth houſe of the figure of the hea- 
vens, the ſame as Imum Coli. 


 Fovea Cordis, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a hollowneſs in the breaſt 
above the pit of the ſtomach. 

Foucae ſin the military art] a ſort of little mine in the manner 
of a well, ſcarce more than 10 foot wide and 12 deep, dug under 
ſome work or fortification, and charged with barrels or ſacks of gun- 
powder, to blow it up, and covered over with earth, 

FoucnT, the pret. and part. See To Ficur. 


_ Fou'cnTen, the part: pay]; of fight; ſeldoin uſed. On the foughten 


field. Milton. 


Fovr (paul, Sax. vupl, Du. fuhl, L. Ger.] 1. Not clean, filthy, 
dirty, miry. Through moſt of its ſignifications it is oppoſed to fair. 
Deep and foul ways. Tillotſon. 2. Impure, polluted, full of filth. 


The foul diſeaſe. Shakeſteare. 3. Wicked, deteſtable. Jeſus rebuked 


the ſoul ſpirit. St. Mart. 4. Not lawtul, not according to eſtabliſhed 
rules. By for] play were we heav'd hence. Shakeſprare. 5. Hateful, 
ugly, loathſome. Foul ſights. Bacon. 6. Dilgraceful, ſhameful. 
That foul revolt. Milton. 7. Coarſe, groſs. Rank and foul feeding. 
Felton; 8. F. ull of groſs humours or bad matter, requiring mundifica- 
ton or purgation. How fox it is, what rank diſeaſes grow. Shake- 
Jpcare. g. Not bright, not ſerene. Be fair or foul, or rain or ſhine. 
Drycen. 10. With rough force, with unſeaſonable violence, Their 
men might fall fau/ of each other. Clarendon. 

Four [a fea term] intangled as a rope. 5 

The Anchor is Foul fa fea term] ſignifies the cable i. got about the 


Hool. 


1e Ship makes Foul. Water {a ſea term] is when a ſhip under fail 


comes into ſhole water, fo as to raiſe the ſand. 
7 9 be Foul on each other, is when ſhips come ſo cloſe, as to entan- 
gle their rigging, and do one another damage. 

The Rope is Foul [aleaterm] fignifies, the rope is entangled in it- 
ſelf, or hinder'd by another, fo that it cannot run or be haled. 

Four Ship, is one that has been long untrimmed, ſo that graſs, 
* periwinkles or barnacles {tick or grow to her ſides under wa- 
er. | 

To Fovr [faulan, Sax.] to make filthy, to daub, to dirty. She 
fouls a ſmock. Swift. | 

Fo'ULFaCED [of foul and face] having an ugly or hateful viſage. 
Shakeſpeare uſes it. 

FouLDs, folds. Milton uſes it. See For.v. | 

Fou'LLy, adv. filthily, odiouſly, ſhamefully. _ R 

Meber ſeek by Four means what you may have by fair, 
It. Nen cercar per forza, quel che puoi aver di buon dog lia. 

FouL-MouTHED [of foul and mouth] ſcurrilous, habituated to the 
uſe of opprobrious language. So foulmouthed a witnels never appeared. 
Addiſon. 

Fou'LNEss [ryIneppe, Sax.] 1. Filthineſs, naſtineſs, the uality 
of being foul. The 1 ots or fo«lne/; of cloaths. Wilkins. 2. Poll 
tion, impurity. Free n off pollution or fou/ne/s. Bacon. 3. Hate- 
fulneſs, atrociouſneſs. Diſcharging all its filth and /oulneſs into this 
one quality, as into a great ſink. South. 4. Uglineſs, deformity, 
The foulneſs of th' infernal form to hide. Dryden. 5. Diſhoneſty, 
wa of candour. All falſeneſs or foulneſs of intentions. Ham- 
mio nd. | | 

To Founn | Fundare, Lat. fender, Fr. fendare, It. fundir, Sp.] to 
build, ſettle, ettabliſh or ground. | 

To Found, verb act. | fundo, Lat. fader, Fr.] 1. To lay the ba- 
ſis or foundation of any building. It was F on 2 rock. St. 
Mattew. 2. To build, to raiſe. He did the Theban city found. 
Davies. 3. To eſtabliſh, ro erect. He feanding a library. 2 Mac- 
cabees. 4. To give birth or original to; as, he founded an art or a 
family. 5. To raiſe upon, as on a principle or ground. Power 


founded on contract. Locke. 6. To fix firm. Whole as the marble, 


founded as the rock. Shakeſpeare. _ - 

To Fouxp, verb act. | funds, Lat. fondre, Fr.] to melt and caſt 
metals. | 

Founp, pret. and part. p. of to find. See To Fin. | 

FouxpDa“Tiox, Fr. | fundacion, Sp. of fundatio, Lat.] 1. The loweſt 
part of a building, the baſis which ſupports a building. 2. The act 
of fixing the baſis. | 

e'er to theſe chambers where the mighty reſt, 
Since their foundaticn, came a nobler gueſt, Tickel]. 


3. The ground work of any thing, the principles on which any no- 


tion is raiſed, There is a foundation in nature for it. Locke. 4. Ori- 
ginal riſe. Throughout the world even from the firſt foundation 
thereof. Feooker. 5. Eſtabliſhment, ſettlement. 6. A donation or 
legacy, either of money or lands, for the maintenance or ſupport of 
ſome community, hoſpital, ſchool, lecture, or other work of piety. 
Opportunity of going to ſchool on a foundarioit. Swift. 

Fou'npay [in the iron works] the ſpace of ſix days. 

Fou xDER {of fiwnd]) 1, One who lays the foundation of, a build- 
er, one who prelides at the erection of a city. Preneſie's frander. 
Dryden. 2. One who eſtabliſhes a revenue for any purpoſe, parti- 
cularly charity. The honourable founder of this lecture. Boyle. 3. 
One from whom any thing has its riſe or original. James I. the 
founder of the Stuart race. Addiſon. 4. [fondeur, Fr.] A Caſter, one 
who forms figures by caſting melted metal into moulds. Founder: add 
a little antimony to their bell metal. Grexw. 
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To Fo'uxnnte, verb neut. [ fond, Fr. the bottom, ad fundum ſub- 
mergere, Lat, couler d fond, Fr. See FounDERING] 1. lo ſink to the 
bottom. 2. To fail, to miſcarry. In this point all his tricks founder. 
Shakeſpeare. | 

To Fouxpzsr a horſe | fordre, Fr.] to cauſe ſuch a ſoreneſs and 
tenderneſs in a horſe's foot, by over-riding him in a hard road, that 
he is unable to ſet it to the ground. 1 have foander'd nine ſcore and 
odd poſts. Shakeſpeare. ; | 

Fov'xverING; finking : a ſhip is faid to ſounder, when by a great 
leak, or a great ſea breaking in upon her, ſhe takes in ſo much water, 
that ſhe cannot be freed from it; ſo that ſhe will neither veer nor 
ſteer 3 but lies like a log, and not being able to ſwim long, will at laſt 
ſink. 

FovꝰxbE RING [in the body] befals a horſe by eating too much pro- 
vender ſuddenly, when too hot; as alſo by drinking too much upon 
travelling when hot, and not riding him after it. | 

Fou'xDers were incorporated amo 1614, and are a maſter, two 
wardens, twenty-four aſſiſtants, and ninety-ſix on the livery, &c. the 
livery fine is 6/. Their armorial enſigns are azre, an ewer between 
two pillars or; their creſt a furnace, flames, and therein a pair of 
tongues held by two hands, all proper. 

Fou'nvery, or Fou'npey | fouderie, from foudre, Fr.] 1. The art 
of melting and caſting all ſorts of metals, particularly braſs, iron, Cc. 


2, A caſting-houſe, or place where figures are formed of melted 


metals. | | 
Fou'xpress [of founder] 1. A woman who founds, builds, eſta- 


bliſhes, or begins any thing. 2. A woman who eſtabliſhes any chari- 


fable revenue. Clariſſa was their chiefeſt /fourdre/s. Spenſer, 
 Fovu'xpiinG, ſub. [of pindan, Sax. found, from to find] a child 
left in a place, or dropt, and found there, a child expoſed to chance, 
and found without any parent or owner. We, like baſtards, are laid 
abroad, even as foundlings. Sianey. i | 

Fov'xprING fin horſes] is an univerſal rheumatiſm, or a defluxion 
of humours upon the ſinews of the legs, which cauſes ſo great a ſtit- 
neſs in them, that they loſe their wonted motion. 

Cheſt FounnrinG [in horſes] a diſeaſe in a horſe, diſcovered by 
* often covetin g to lie down, and ſtanding ſtradling with his fore 
egs. 

Fouvr [ inte, It. fuinte, Sp. of font, Lat.] 1. A fountain, well, 
or ſpring. From the foun? of lite ambroſial drink. Milton. 2. A ſmall 
baſon of ſpring water. Proofs as clear as founts in July. Shakeſpeare. 
See the other ſenſes under FounTaiw. TS 

FouxT [of fundere, Lat.] a ſet of printing letters or types. 
Fov'x rA | fontaine, Fr, fontana, It. fuente, Sp.] 1. A ſpring. 
2. A well, a ſmall baſon of ſpring water. Can a man drink better from 


the fountain when it is finely paved with marble, than when it ſwells 
over the green turf? Taylor. 3. A Jet, a ſpout of water. Bacon uſes 


it. 4. The head or firſt ſpring of a river. Waters keep the tenor of their 
fountains. Dryden. 5. Firit principle, firſt cauſe. Almighty God, 
the fountain of all goodneis. Common Prayer. | 


Arched Fountain, one whoſe baſon and jet are placed perpendicu- 


larly under an arch. | 


Baſin FounTaiv, a baſon having a jet, ſpout, or perhaps a ſtatue, 


Sc. in the middle. 

Covered FounTain, a kind of pavilion built of ſtone, incloſing a 
reſervoir, and ſpouting forth the water at a pipe or cock. 

Cup FounTain, one which beſides a baſon has a cup fupported on 


a pedeſtal c. and receiving a jet or ſpout of water riſing out of the 


middle of it. 5 
Marine Fouxralx, a fountain compoſed of aquatic figures; as ſea 
divinities, naiades, tritons, dolphins, &c. | | 
Naval FounTain, one made in the form of a ſhip or galley, 


Open FouxTain, is any ſpouting fountain, with a baſon, cup or 


other ornaments. | 
Ruftic FounTaiN, a fountain adorned or enriched with rock-work, 


| ſhell-work, petrifactions, Fe. 


Satyrical FounTain, a ruſtic fountain in manner of a grotto, 


_ adorned with ſatyrs, ſylvans, fauns, Qc. 


Statuary Fouxralx, one which being open and inſulated is adorn- 
ed with one or more ſtatues. | 


Symbolical FouxTain, one whoſe principal ornaments are the at- 


tributes, arms, or cogniſance of the owner or erector. 

Pyramidal FouxT ain, one that is compoſed of ſeveral baſons or 
cups, raiſed in ſtone over each other, each leſs than the other to the 
top, ſupported by a hollow ſhaft or ſtem. FW 

Spouting FouNT ain, any fountain whoſe water is darted forth im- 
petuouſly through one or more jets or ajutages, and returns in rain, 
net-folds, or the like. 


_ Spring FouxTain, a kind of plain ſpout or ſtream of water, iſſuing 


ont of a ſtone or hole in the wall, without any decoration. | 

FounTains ¶ fontes, Lat. fintaines, Fr.) are of two forts, ſuch as 
dry up in the winter, and ſuch as flow always. Moſt are of opinion 
that the former are produced by the rain. Thoſe perpetual ſprings 
may be defined to be collections of waters running down from the 
higher to the lower parts of the earth. Out of a great number of 
— fountains rivers are gathered, which carry the waters into the 
ea. 

Some have imagined, that the perpetual ones are derived from the 
ſea, and that there are ſubterraneous tubes in the earth, thro' which 
the fea water is conveyed to the fountains. But this opinion is liable 
to theſe two difficulties, how it is poſſible for the ſea-water to be car- 
ried to the tops of the higheſt mountains, fince by all experiments in 
hydroſtatics it appears, that the ſurface of any water contained in any 
veſſel always lies even, fo that it is impoſlible for any one part of the 
furface to be higher than another, except it be made ſo by ſome ex- 
ternal force. 

2. How it comes to paſs that fountain water is not falt. 

Others again diſlike this hypotheſis, and that for ſeveral reaſons, 
and aſſign rain as the cauſe of fountains ; but if rain were the only 
cauſe, whence can it be, that thoſe fountains are never dry in the time 
of the greateſt draught, when there has been no rain for a long time? 
and therefore others to rain add vapours ; which being by the heat of 
the ſun exhaled in vaſt quantities (as the learned br. Halley has 
proved) and they being carried over the low land by the wind to the 


inconſiderate people. 


FOX 


ridges of mountains, where they preſently precipitate; 3 8. 
down by the crannies of ſtone, ol pure © 4 >, mov So, ; lr 
the caverns of the hills, the water thereof gathers, as in wag; wid 
in the baſons of ſtone it finds; which being once filled * be, 
overplus of water runs over by the loweſt place, and + Al the 
out by the ſides of the hills, forms fingle fprings, and 4 
theſe running down the vallies between the ridges of Fog + of 
and coming to unite, form little rivulets or brooks ; and th, 
of theſe meeting again in one common valley, and gaining the 2 . 
rome, being grown leſs rapid, become rivers; and many of ye 
eing united in one common channel, make the largeſt river; * 
Thames, the Rhine, the Danube, Oc. | n 
Fou'xTAINxLESS [of fo'ntain] being without a fonnta; f 
Barren, deſert, e — dey. Milton. e 
Fou'nTPFuL [of fount and full} full of fountains or ſpri 
Feuntful Tda's ws Chapman. 1 7208" The 
To Fours, web ad. to drive with ſudden impetuoſity 


3 X 3 
now obſolete. The northern nations fo»pe their rad. word 


throat with fat and full ſpirits. Camden. ar of the 
Four, adj. [peopen, Sax. beer, Du. bier, Ger. fire, Dan. fon 
Su. fidwor, Goth. guatuer, Lat. guatre, Fr.] twice two; this 4 


| | 6 4 
called the cube's baſe, a cube or {quare having a foot or baſe 52 


angles; and the cube among ſolid bodies is accounted the m 
cellent and perfect, repreſenting firmneſs, continuance, and virty 
The figure in its parts makes up ten, being eoniidered two times _ 
a half, and alſo in this manner, 1, 2, 3, 4, make ten, It is the num 
ber of letters in the Hebrew name , and thence by divines called 
tetragrammaton, or name of four letters; and many other nations have 
given to God a name of four letters; as the Aſſyrian dad, the Gree 
Orog, the Latins Deus, and thence the French Dien. 
He who gets Four and ſpends five has no need of a purſe. 

SP. Qui en tiene quatro, y gafta cinco, no ha meneſter bolnco, (he whg 
ſpends more than his plow, or profeſſion, can ſupport, muſt come tg 
ruin or be hang'd) one or other of theſe is generally the fate of ſych 


Of four 
ore ex. 


Four Corners [with horſemen] to work a horſe upon four come 
is, in imagination, to divide the volt or round into four quarters; and 
when he has done ſo upon each of thele quarters, the horſe makes x 
round or two at trot or gallop, and when he has done fo upon each 
quarter, he is ſaid to have made the four quarters. 

FouBe, t. Fr. a cheat or tricking fellow; now obſolete; 
Thou art a falſe impoſter and a fourbe, Denhem. 

Fourxcn [in law] a delay or putting off or prolonging an action. 

Fou'rceR [old law term] a putting off, prolonging, or delaying 
of an action. =, | 

Fourcnte” ſin heraldry] as a cro/s fourchee, is one that is forked 
at the ends, that has its forks compoſed of trait lines and blunt ends, 
as if cut off. | | 9 

Fov'speRtE, Fr. tricking, cheating, knavery. 

Fo'URFoLD, adj. [of four and fold} four times repeated. 

4 FouRFoo'TED, adj. [of four and foot] quadruped, having four 
et. | ö | | 

Four1'sr, Fr. an under harbinger or meſſenger. 

Fou'tneav, a powder-chamber, or chamber of a mine; a hole or 
cavity made under a work; the top of which is ſometimes cut 
into ſeveral points like chimnies, to make more paſſages for the 


powder, that it may have its effects on ſeveral ſides at the ſane 
time. | 


| Fovursco'rs, adj. [of four and ſcore} 1. Four times twenty, eighty, 


2. It is uſed elliptically for fourſcore years, in reckoning ti.e age 0f 
man. | 
Foursqua're, adj. [of faur and {quare] quadrangular, having 
four fides and angles equal. A wall carried four/quare. Raleigh. 
FouRTEEN, adj. [yeopentyne, Sax. veertien, Du. viertein, L. Ger, 
bierzehn, H. Ger. fiorten, Dan.] four and ten, twice ſeven. 
 FourTee'NTH, adj. [veertienſte, Du. bierteinte, L. Ger. vierzehnte, 
H. Ger.] the ordinal of fourteen, the fourth after the tenth, the next 
to the thirteenth. | 
FourTn, adj. [peoneh, Sax. vierde, Du. vierte, Ger. fierde, Dan.] 
the ordinal of four, the next to the third, or the firſt afterths 
third, 
Fo'uRTHLY, adv. [of fourth] in the fourth place. 
Foux- wuEE LED [of four and wheel] running upon four whees, 
Pope uſes it. 1 | 
Fou'TRra, fal. [ foutre, Fr.] a fig, a ſcoff, an act of contemP 
A feutra for the world. Shakeſpeare. 
FouT-oELD, an amercement for not cutting out the balls of great 
dogs feet in the foreſt. 
Fow, fowl. A word uſed in Cheſhire. | f 
Fow'E v, or For, a borough town of cornwall, ſituated on à f 
of its own name, 240 miles from London. Here is a comage Or 
tin. It has a great ſhare in the fiſheries of this county, and ſends t 
members to parliament. i 
Fow. [puxel, puhl, Sax. ful, fugl, Dan. vogel, Du. and Ger. , 
Su. fugal, Teut. kuelo, or kuglo, Goth.] a bird, a winged and 2 
thered animal. It is colloquially uſed of edible birds; but in books, 0 
all the feathered tribes. | 


To Fowr [pulxelan, Sax. vogelen, Du. and Ger.] to g0 4 foul 


ing, to kill birds for food or game. ha 
ow'Ler [pugelen, Sax. ] a bird-catcher, a ſportſman who pur 
birds. 


FowLer [in military affairs} a piece of artillery ſo called. * 

Fo'wLinG-PiEcE [of fou/ and piece] a gun for killing birds. 
timer uſes it. | NE 

Fox [pox, Sax. futks, Dan. fos, Du. O. and I.. Ger. p , 
Ger.] 1. A crafty animal, a beaſt of chace; a wild _ 55 
canine kind, with ſharp ears and a buſhy tail, living in „ = 
preying upon fowls and ſmall animals. 2. By way of reproacty-” 
applied to a knave or cunning fellow. 18 FF 

A Fox [hieroglyphically] was uſed to repreſent a ſubtil fe = 
of wicked intentions ; becauſe that animal 1s remarkable on 
of its craftineſs. | | 

De who will deceive the Fox mutt riſe betimes. 


ing. 
That is, he who will be too wiſe (or wiſe enough) for a eum 


deceit 


FRA 
Fol man, had need to open his eyes in time, and be ever 
1 9 ; ö 


watchful. fire, quath the Fox, when he piſs'd on the ice. 
- nroverd is uſed in derifion to thoſe who make a great buſtle, 

8 15 1 great expectations from what is very unlikely to ſucceed. 
and NN 1ngws much, but he knows more wbo catches him. 

9, ſale la rapofa, per? mas il que la tima. I his Spaniſh 

0 ſignißes no more, than that he who over- reaches a crafty man 

{ have more cunning than he. 
mut Us "Ev Fox mull pay his own skin to the flayer. | 

Fr. En fin le re»ard ſe trouve chez le pelletier. It. Tutte le wvolpi ſi 

„in licaria. (Every fox is to be found in the end at the fur- 
1 5 Ti moſt crafty are overtaken at laſt, and the moſt ſubtle 
on 1. veneraily come to the gallows in the end, The Lat. ſay, Srbz 
7 -jccat, (Every one fins for his own reckoning.) | 
qui/gre Pecs Ie ſets the Fox to keep his geele. 

This proverb reflects upon the ill conduct of men in the manage- 

of their affairs, by entruſting either ſharpers with their money, 
en ith their ſecrets, or enemies or informers with their lives. 
ait to the Engliſh is the Latin, Owem lupo commiſiſti; and the 

bi © xt rg CPV « 

are fin coat a 80r may repreſent thoſe, that have done ſig- 
* ſervice to their prince and country by the adminiſtration of juſtice : 
or upon embaſles or ſuch like negotiations, where wit and dexterity is 
of more uſe than ſtrength or valour. _ 

Po'xcas [of fix and caſe] a fox's ſkin. L. Eſtrange uſes it. 

Fo'xcirass [of fox aud chaſe]: the purſuit of the fox with hounds. 
Pop: uſes it. | | | 

Fo'x-cLoves [polcs-zlopap, Sax. i. e. folks gloves] the herb 
called by botaniſts digitalis. The leaves are produced alternate- 
jy on the branches, The flower conſiſts of one leaf, is tubu- 
loſe and compreſſed, and a little reflexed at the brim. Theſe flowers 
are diſpoſed in a long ſpike, and always grow upon one fide .of the 
falk, and the ovary becomes a roundiſh fruit. Miller. 

FoxuunTER [of fox and hunter] a man who hunts foxes. A term 
of reproach applied to country gentlemen. Spe&arar. | 

Fo'xsx1p [of fox and ip] the character or qualities of a fox, cun- 
ning, miſchievous art. Shakeſpeare uſes it. Ls | 

Fo'x-gvit [with phyſicians] a diſeaſe, when the hair falls of from 
the head, by the roots ſhedding of the hair, cauſed by the lues 
yenerea, or otherwiſe. 

Fo/x-TAIL, an herb. 
Fo'x-TRAP [of fox and trap] a gin or ſnare for catching foxes, 
Tatler. 

Foy, N. C. [woe, Fr. a way, foy, Du.] 1. A treat given to friends 
by thoſe who are going a journey. 2. [Hoi, Fr.] faith, allegiance ; 
obſolete. Of them both did Foy and tribute raiſe, Spenſer. 

To ForL [with huſbandmen] to fallow land in the ſummer or au- 
tumn. a = a 
For'tinc [a hunting term] the footſteps of a ſtag upon the graſs. 

Fra'cid [| fracidus, Lat.] rotten, ripe, hoary, and putrehed. 

To FracT, verb af. | fractus, Lat.] to break, to violate. Found 
perhaps only in the following paſſage, and as a participle adjective, 

My rehance on his fra&ed dates | 
Has ſmit my credit. Shakeſpeare. 
FracTiOn, Fr. [of fractio, Lat.] the act of breaking, the ſtate of 


marks of fraction and ruin. Burnet's Theory. 
Fraction [in arithmetic] a broken number, being a proportiona- 
ble part of any integer, or whole thing. | 


and denominators, as 4 of 3 of +. 
Decimal FRACTION, is one that has for its denominator 1, with cy- 


er. pher or cyphers, as i; 128 1286 commonly for brevity ſake is ſet 

down thus, „5 ,10. | | | 
nt, Inproper FRACT10N, is when the numerator is either equal to, or 
en bigger than the denominator, as 23 and $2. 


Proper FRACT10N, is one whoſe numerator is leſs than the denomi- 
an, nator, as + 2, | 
the A Simple FRACTION, is ſuch as conſiſts of one numerator, and de- 

nominators, as +. | 

Vulgar FRacTion, is one always expreſſed by two numbers, the 

** ene written over the other with a line between, as 5. 

ar cTIONaL [of fraction] belonging to a fraction, or broken 

mber. | 

Fra'eT0us [of frafus, or fractio, Lat.] quarrelſome, peeviſh. 

FLA CTIOUSLY, adv. [of fractiaus] peeviſhly. 

Fra'cTIOUsNEss [of fradious] quarrelſome temper, aptneſs to 
take offence, peeviſhneſs. 

Fra'crurE, Fr. [ frattura, It. of fractura, Lat.] 1. Breach, ſe- 
paration of continuous parts in general. Fracture of the mare ſtable 
and fixed parts of nature. Hale. 2. The breach or rupture of a bone 
in oy bodies. | | 

To "RACTURE, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to break a bone. 

RA CTURED, part. paſſ. [of fracture] crackt, broken. 


under the ton gue 


Fuz'xum Lat. [a bridle ; in anatomy] a ſlender ligament, where- 
the Prepuce is tied to the lower part of the glans. 
3 kla, Lat. [with botanic writers] a ſtraw- berry buſh. 
8 GILE, adj, Fr. [ fragilis, Lat.] 1. Brittle, eaſy to be broken, 
Wy, apped. The ſtalk of ivy is tough and not fragile. Bacon. 2. 
ak, uncertain, eaſily deſtroyed. Fragile arms: Milton. 
f MACILITY, of Fra'GiLEnEgss | fragilitas, Lat. frogilite, Fr. 
ban, It. fagilidad, Sp. of fragile] 1. Brittleneſs, eaſineſs to be 
© ang Bacon uſes it. 2. Weakneſs, uncertainty, eaſineſs to be 
"war The uncertainty of man's fragility. Knelles. 3. Frailty, 
eneſs to fault. This lower age of fragility. Wotton. 
es GMENT | frammento, It. framento, Sp. of fragmentum, Lat.] a 
e ee of any thing, an imperfect piece, an unfiniſhed piece. 
en into fragments, Neawton. 
word e adj. [of fragment] conſiſting of fragments. A 


5 "elegant, nor in ule, What fragmentary rubbiſh this world 


being broken. Several parcels of nature retain ſtill the evident 


A Compound FRACT10N, is one that conſiſts of ſeveral numerators 


Frez'xuLUM, Lat. [a little bridle ; with anatomiſts] a ſkinny ſtring 


PRA 


Fu a gol, Lat, a noiſe, craſh, or crack. Purſued by hideous H. 
gor. Sanays. I 

FRAGRANCE, or Fra'crancy [ fragantia, Lat.] ſweetneſs of 
ſmell, grateful odour. In their full Hragrancy and verdure. Addiſon. 

Fa RA [ Fragrans, Lat.] odorous, ſweet of ſmell. a 
1 ane adv. [of fragrant] with a ſweet ſmell. Mortimer 

es it. 1 | 

FRAIGHT, or FxRiour [vrache, Du. fracht, Su. fiocht, Ger. fret, 
Fr. fete, Sp. frete, Port.] the cargo, lading, or merchandize of $ 
lip; alſo che money paid for the carriage of it. 

1% Fraichr [vrathten, Du. frachten, Ger. Ferar, Sp. fretar, 
ort.] to hire or furniſh the cargo of a ſhip. See Faricur: 

FRAIL, ſubft, 1. A baſket of raiſins, c about 75 pounds weight: 
2. A baſrct made of ruſhes: 3. A ruth for weaving baſkets. 

FRAIL, adj. Fragilis, Lat. fragile, Fr. and It. fragil, Sp.] 1. 
Weak of nature, feeble, eaſily decaying, ſubject to caſüalties, eaſily 
deſtroyed. The materials of the ſtructure are frail and periſhing. 
Rogers. 2. Weak of reſolution, liable to error. Man is frail and 
prone to evil. Taylor. 

Frartty, or FKAITLN ESS [ Hagilitat, Lat. frogilite, Fr. fragili- 
ta, It. fagilidad, Sp. or from frail] 1. Weakneſs, infirmity, inflabi- 
lity of mind. Among all the f-ai/neſs and un certainties of this ſublu- 
nary world. Norris. God knows our frailty. Locke. 2. Fault pro- 
ceeding from weakneſs, fins of | infirmity, Common frailties; 
Dryden. | | 

Fra"1scHevuR, Aab. Fr. freſhneſs, coolneſs. A word foolifily in- 
troduced by Dryden. To tafle the fraiſcheur of the purer air; 
Dryden. | 

FRA1SE, ſub?, Fr. 1. The caul of any animal. 2. A pancake wich 
bacon in it. 5 ö 

Fra'tsEs in military aſſairs] are pieces of wood of fix or ſeven 
feet long, planted under the cordon, in places Which are not faced 
with ſtone or brick, they are planted at the baſe of a parapet, being 
let about half way into the rampart ; they are not laid parallel to the 
baſe of the rampart, but a little ſloping downwards with their points, 
that men cannot ſtand on them; their chiefeſt uſe is to hinder the 
garriſon from deſerting, which. would be eaſy without them, cipecially 
in places with dry moats. They likewite prevent ſurprizes and et- 
- calades, | | 

To FRAIZE a Battalion, is to line it every way round with pike 


es; 
that if they ſhould be charged with a body of horſe, the pikes being 
preſented may cover the muſketeers from the ſhock of the horſe, and 
ſerve as a barricade. | | | | 

Frame [(prome, Sax. rahm, Ger.] 1. Form, figure, make, ſhape, 
proportion. | | = | 

| A bear's a ſavage beaſt, 

Whelp'd without form, until the dam 
- 'Has hck'd it-into ſhape and frame. Hudibras. 

2. A fabric, any thing conſtructed of various parts, as the ſupporters 
of a table. Frames of timber. Bacen. z. Any thing made ſo, as to 
incloſe or admit ſomething elſe. As the uſual borders of a picture, 
Sc. A convenient wooden frame. Boyle. 4. Order, regularity, ad- 
juſted ſeries. Still a repairing, ever out of frame. Shakeſpeare. 5, 
Scheme, order, eftabliſhment. The whole frame of the government. 
Clarendon. 6. Contrivance, projection. Whoſe ſpirits toil in frame 
of villanies. Shakeſpeare. 7. Mechanical conſtruction. 

Frame [with painters] a kind of chaſſy or ſquare compoſed of four 
long pieces or ſlips of wood joined together, the intermediate jp4ce of 
which is divided by little ftrings or threads into a great nunber of lit- 
tle ſquares, like the maſhes of a net, uſed in reducing f gures from 
great to ſmall, or from {mall to great. | 

To FRame, wetb act. [phemman, Sax.] 1. To form by orderly 
conſtruction of various parts. Framed of burniſhed ivory. Spenſer. 


2. To fit one to another, to ſquare. They cut down their timber ta 


frame it. Abbot. 3. To make, to compoſe. 'Thereof did verſes 
Frame. Spenſer. 4. To regulate, to adjuſt If ue do not rome our 
lives according to it. Tillo:/on. 5. To form and digeſt by thought. 
Ideas, ſuch as the underſtanding frames to itſelf. Loche. 6. To con- 


trive, to plan. Inſolence in contriving and framing this letter, Cla- 


rendon. 7. To ſettle, to ſcheme out. VII frame convenient peace. 
Shakeſpeare, 8. To fabricate, to invent; in a bad tenſe. As to 
frame a he. 3 | 

To be out of FRAME, i. e. to be difordered or diſcompoſed in body 
or mind. | | 

FRAME-WORK KNITTERS Were incorporated about the year 1664; 


they are a maſter, tuo wardens, eighteen aſſiſtants, but ro livery. 


Their arms or ſea] (for J find them not in colours) are: G on à che- 
veron between two combs, and as many leads of needles m chief, 
and an iron jack, lead-finker in baſe; a main ſpring between two 
{mall ſprings ; all which parts belong to a frame. Ther hall is ſitua- 
ted in Red-Crols Street. | 

Fra'MLINGHAM, a market-town of Suffolk, near the ſource of 
the river Ore, by ſome called Winckel, 86 miles from London. 

Fra'meole Fence [in the manor of Writtle in Eſſex] a privilege 
belonging to the inhavitants, to have the wood that grows on the 
ſence, and as many trees'or poles as a man can reach from the top of 
the ditch with the helve of an axe, for the repairing of his fence.” 

FRanc, a French livre, in value 13. 64. 

France, a large kingdom of Europe, bounded by the Engliſh 
Channel and Auſtrian Netherlands, on the north; by Germany, 
Switzerland, Savoy, and Piedmont, in Italy, on the wett ; by ths 
Mediterranean Sea, and Pyrenean Mountains, which {ſeparate it 
from Spain, on the ſouth ; and by the Bay of Biſcay, on the weit. 
This kingdom was formerly divided into twelve provinces, but at 
preſent it is divided into twenty-five general governments, over Which 
1s an officer called an intendant, appointed by the king, who has a 
power of comptrolling the governor, and all other officers ot juitice ; 
and preſides over the-receivers-general of his generality. . 

FRa'NCFORT, a city of Germany, ſituated on the conſines of 
Heſſe and Franconia, on both ſides of the river Maine. 
 FRANCFORT. on the Oder, a city of Germany, in che circle of Up- 
per Germany, and Marquiſate of Brandenburgh, 

Francus-ComTE. See BURGUNDY. 

Faa'xcuse, Fr. [of franc, Fr. free, fraxchigg'a, It.) 1. A parti- 
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FRA 


cular immunity or privilege pertaining to a city or corporation, right 
granted. The e 0 — 4 and other franchiſes. Davies. 
2. Exemption from any onerous duty. 3. Extent of juriſdiction, di- 
ſtrict, Not be travell'd forth of their own franchiſes. Spenſer. 

Francuiss [in common law] a privilege or exemption from the 
ordinary 23 or an aſylum or ſanctuary where people are ſe- 
cure in their perſons, &c. 3 

FRANCHISE e 2 [at Rome] a certain ſpace or diſtrict where - 
in the houſes 5 4. aſſadors of the European princes are, and where, 
when they retire, they cannot be arreſted, nor proſecuted at lau. 

FR ANcHISE Royal, is when the king grants to a man and his heirs, 
that they ſhall be free from toll, and ſuch like impoſitions ; alſo a 
place where the king's writ runs not, as Cheſter and Durham, : 

To Fra'ncnise, verb af. [affranchir, francare, It.] to grant li- 
berty, privileges, freedoms, immunities, to make free, to keep free. 

Still ke 
My bofomk franchis d. Shakeſpeare. 

Fx AN CI“ OE NA, a Frenchman, in our ancieut cuſtoms, was a general 
name for all foreigners. | ; 

Franci'sCaNs, an order of friars founded by faint Francis ; they 
are enjoined charity, poverty and obedience to the pope and their ſu- 
periors, and are to live in common. | | 

Fran'cLinG, an old law word for a free-hold. 5 

FRAAcOLIx, a ſort of red-legg'd bird, fit for hawking ; a heath - 
cock, ſnite or rail. | 

Fraxco'nta, a circle of the German empire, lying between Bohe- 


mia on the eaſt, and the electorate of Mentz on the weſt : Its capital 
is Nuremburg. 


Fra'nciBLE [ frangitile, It. frangibilis, Lat.] that may be eafily 
broken, fragile, brittle. Boyle uſes it.. 1 

FranciBLENEsS [ frangibilitas, of frangere, Lat. to break] capa- 
bleneſs or eaſineſs to be broken. | Ss 

Fra"ncIPANE, an exquiſite kind of perfume, frequently given to 


the leather wherewith gloves, Ec. are made. Pere RicnxrEr adds, 


that the name is borrowed from Frangipani, an Italian, who was the 
inventor of this perfume. | | 
Fra'ncuLa, Lat. [with botaniſts] the black alder: tree. 
Fra'nion, Ib. a paramour, a boon companion. 
A mincing minion, | 
Who in her looſeneſs took exceeding joy, 
Might not be found a franker franion. Spenſer. - : 
Frank, adj. [ franc, Fr. franco, It. and Sp.] 1. Free, open in 
ſpeech and dealing, fincere, not reſerved. 2. Liberal, generous, 
not niggardly, not pinching. Their rant hearts and their open 


hands. Sprat. 3. Without conditions, without payment. It is of 
frank gift. Spenſer. 4. Not reſtrained, licentious. Might not be 


found a franker franion. Spenſer. | 
Fraxx, ſub). [from the adj.] 1. A place to feed hogs in, a ty 3 


| fo called from the liberality of food. Doth the old boar feed in the 
eld frank? Shakeſpeare. 2. A letter which pays no poſtage. 


To Frank. 1. To feed, to fatten, to cram. Junius and Ainſ- 
worth uſe it. 2. To ſhut up in a rant or ſty. Hanmer uſes it. 
In the ſty of this moſt bloody boar, | 
My ſon George Stanley is frank'd up in hold. Shakeſpeare. 
To Frank Letters [from the adj.] to order them to be carried 
without paying the poſtage, to exempt them from paying poſtage, 1 
fend this under his cover, or at leaſt fran by him. Swift. 
Frank Allen, or FRANK Allodum, a land tenement or demeſne that 
does not hold of any ſuperior lord, 


Frank Almoin, or FRANKA'LMOIGNE [a law term] a fort of tenure, 


holding ſuch lands or tenements, as are beſtow'd upon people, who 
wholly give themſelves up to the ſervice of God, for pure and per- 
petual aims ; the ſame which we in Latin call /ibera eleemoſyna, or 
free alms in Engliſh. Whence that tenure is commonly known among 
our Engliſh lawyers by the name of a tenure in fran# almoin or frank- 
almoigne, which, according to Britton, is a tenure by divine ſervice, 
Ayliffe. | | | | 
3 Bank, that eſtate in copy-hold lands, which the wife, being 
eſpouſed a virgin, has after her huſband's deceaſe as a dower. 
Fraxk Fee [a law term] a tenure in fee- ſimple, which a man holds 
at the common law, to him and his heirs, and not by ſuch ſervice as 
is required in ancient demeſn. | | 
Frank Ferme [a law term] is land or tenement, wherein the na- 
ture of the fee is changed by feoffment, or grant in fee-fimple, out of 
knights ſervice for certain annual ſervices, ſo as to be freed from ho- 


mage, worſhip, relief, and all other ſervices, not contained in the 


teoffment. | | | 
Frank Chaſe, a liberty of free chace in a circuit, which adjoins to 
a ſoreſt, by which all men, though they have land of their own within 
that compaſs, are forbidden to cut down wood, &c. without the leave 
of the foreſter. | | 
- Frank Fold, is where the lord hath the benefit of folding his tenants 
eep. 
g . Law, is the benefit of the free and common law of the 
land, | 
PFraxx Marriage, a tenure in tail ſpecial, whereby lands or tene- 
ments are held to a man and his wife, and the heirs of their bodies, 
2 condition of doing no ſervice to the donor, but fealty to the fourth 
egree. 
RANK Pledge ¶ franciplegium, Lat. of franc, i. e. liber, and pleige, 
1, e. fide: juſſor] a pledge or ſurety for a free- man, an ancient cuſtom 
in England for the preſervation of the public peace, whereby a certain 
number of neighbours were bound one for another, to ſee every man 
of their pledge forth coming at all times, or to anſwer for any tranſ- 
greſſion with which he ſhould be charged. Hence every free · born 
man, at fourteen years of age (religious perſons, clerks, knights, and 
their eldeſt ſons, excepted) was obliged to find ſecurity for his fidelity 
to the king, or elſe be kept in priſon. This was called frankpledge, 
and the circuit thereof decenna, becauſe it commonly conſiſted of ten 
houſholds, and every particular perſon thus bound was called decennier. 
This cuſtom was ſo ſtrictly obſerved, that the ſheriffs in every county 
did from time to time take the oaths of young ones as they grew to the 
age of fourteen, and ſee that they combined in one dozen or other: 


ol paſſion, 


brotherly affection. | 


_ lenza, It. fraudulentia, of fraudulentus, Lat.] deceitfulneſs, guileful- 


mo 
whereupon this branch of the ſheriff's authority w 
plegii, & view of frankpledge. Convel. TY 1 Vifus f 


RA'NKENDAL, a City of Germany, in the Palatinate 
ſituated on the weſt ſide of the river Rhine. 


of the Rhine 


Fra'nkINCENSE [of frank and incenſe ; ſo called, perh 
liberal diffuſion of odour; 9g. d. free incenſe; * it 
incienſo, Sp. emcenſo, Port.] an odoriferous drug. Frankinc,, 4 
reſinous ſubſtance in pieces or drops, of a pale yellowiſh Ws 5 
a ſtrong ſmell, but not diſagreeable, and a bitter, acrid and En 
taſte. As well as the world has been acquainted with the er 
we are ſtill uncertain as to the place whence it is brought at Nha, 
ce, as to the tree which produces it. It is commended bar. 
— ers in the head and breaſt, and againſt diarrhæas and dyſenterie, 

Fra'xKLIN, Aub. [of frank) a ſteward, a bailiff of land. It fo 
fies originally a little B gy ns and is not improperly Eagle 
gentleman ſervant. Them does meet a franklin fair and free ? 
* | 3 0 « Open. 

Fra'NKLY, adv. [of frank] 1. Freely, plainly, ſincerely. u; 
ber wy without —_— Voluntiers who Lon? liſted en, 
Clarendon, 2. Liberally, kindly, readily. He frankly f 
* N Y, Kindly y. He frankly forgave then, 

 Fran'kness [of frank] 1. Freeneſs, open-heartedneſs, fncs.: 

Sincerity and frankneſ; of Wang Addiſon. 2. Liberality, hn 
fulneſs. 3. Freedom from reſerve or conſtraint. The Frankne; of; 
friend's tongue. Sidney. 5 

FRANTIC, adi. [corrupted from phrenetic, frenetique, Fr. 
It. and Sp. phreneticus, Lat. Ppeverixog, Gr.] 1. Diſtacted, rg 
prived of underſtanding by violent madneſs. Cebels frantic rites hase 
made them mad. Sper/er. 2. Tranſported by violence of Paſſion, out. 
rageous. „ | 

See, frantic with remorſelgſi fury, there 

Fierce Axis amps and rends her fpaggy hair. 3 
3 Table f Cents. 
; Fra'nTICLY [avec frenefie, Fr. more phrenetico, Lat.] after a far. 
tic manner, madly. Shakeſpeare uſes it, DRIED 

F RA'NTICNESS [of frantic] frenzineſs, crazineſs, madness, fury 


 FraTE'R1A [in old records] a fraternity, brotherhood; or ſociet 
of religious perſons who were mutuelly bound to pray for the health 
_ of their living brethren, and alſo the ſouls of thoſe who here 
cad. - 

FRATE'RNAL, adj. ¶ fraternalis, Lat. fraternel, Fr. fraternal, It, 
Fraternal, Sp.] of or belonging to or like a brother, brotherly, beco. 
ming a brother. Admonitions fraternal or paternal. Hammond, 

FRATERNA'LITY [| fraternalitas, Lat.] brotherhood, Urotherlineſ,, 


FRATE'RNALLY, adv. [of fraternal ; fraterraliter, Lat. fraterull- 
ment, Fr.] after the manner of or like a brother. | 
FraTe'rniTY [ fraternite, Fr. fraternita, It. Jofradia, Sp. of fia. 
ternitas, Lat. parfia or pp, Gr. which EusTaTHIs in his com- 
ment on that clauſe in Neſtor's ſpeech ; 
| Kp ardpa; x Pvic, x pn pr | 
ſays, is the third part of TRIBE Euftath. Vol. I. p. 180.] 1. A bo. 
therhood, the relation of one brother to another. 2. A company of 
men entered into a ſociety, corporation, aſſociation. Alliances, ſo- 
cieties and fraternties, and all manner of civil contracts. ZEflrarr. 
3. Perſons of the fame claſs or character. With what terms of reſpett 
will knaves and ſots ſpeak of their own fraternity. South, 
FRATERNITY of Arms, an alliance or aſſociation in arms, in ancient 
times concluded between two knights, who thereby agreed to go toge- 
| __ ſhare their fortune, and mutually aſſiſt each other againſt all the 
world. 

FxATRAOE, the partition among brothers or coheirs, coming to 
the ſame inheritance or ſucceſſion; alſo that part of the inheritance that 
comes to the youngeſt brothers. 

a Fra'TREs Conurati, Lat. [in ant. Lat.] ſworn brothers or compa- 
nions, | 

FraA'TRICIDE, Fr. [ fratricido, Sp. fratricida, It. and Lat.] the mur- 
der of a brother. | 

Fraud [ fraus, Lat. fraude, Fr. Sp. and Port. frode, It.] decett 
guile, ſubtilty, ſtratagem. | 

Frau'DeuL, adj. [of fraud and full] treacherous, artful, ſubtle. 
That fraudful man. Shakeſpeare. 

Frav'DFULLY, adv. [of Fraudfal] deceitfully, with treachery, by 
ſtratagem. | 

Frau'puLENCe, FRAU'DULENCY, or FRAUDULENTNEsS [ fraudi- 


neſs, knaviſhneſs, proneneſs to trick. The fraudulence of heretics. 
Hooker. © | 
Fra"vDuLENT [| frauduleux, Fr. fraudolente, It. fraudulents, Sp. of 
fraudulentus, Lat.] 1. Deceitful, cheating, knaviſh, full of artifce. 
His fraudulent temptation. Milton. 2. Performed by artifice, it 
cherous. Fruſtrated the conqueſt fraudulent. Milton. . 
Fra"UDULENTLY, adv. [of fraudulent] deceitfully, knaviſhly. 
Taylor uſes it. er 
FRAUGHT, part. paſſ. [from fraight, now commonly written freight, 
befrachter, Ger.] 1. Freighted, laden, charged. A vel! of ow 
country richly fraught. Shakeſpeare. 2. Filled, ſtored, thronged. 
The ſcripture is fraught even with laws of nature. Hooker. | 
Fraveur, alf. (from the part.] a freight, a cargo. Swell boon 
with thy fraught. Shakeſpeare. 
IT Fravcnr, verb act. [for freight, by corruption] to load, t9 
crowd. 
If after this command thou fraught the court 
With thy unworthineſs, thou dy'ſt. Shakeſpeare. 
Frav'cuTact [of fraught] lading, cargo. A bad word. 
Our fraughtage, Sir, 
I have m_—_ aboard. — — toc deci 
Fray [afray, of Frayer, Fr. to fright; but Caſaubon dae , 
Puyan, $, 3 A ſcuffle, a Ihr, a broil. After the blood 
ay at Wakefield fought. Shakeſpeare. 2. A duel, a combat, 
ture and death continue long their fray. Denham. Jo Fear, 


FRE 


1 erb act. [effrayer, Fr.] 1. To ſcare away, to fright, to 
i. Files are thought to be frayed with the motion cauſed by 
r ter. Bacon. | 
noiſe e neut. [ Frayer, Fr.] to rub, to fret as muſlin, &c. 

To + la hunting term] a deer is ſaid to fray her head, when ſhe 
Dor againſt a tree to renew it, or cauſe the pills of her new horns to 


come off. | * kracht. Ger.] fraighted, #. e, full laden. See 

_ FrauGHT, and FRAIGHT. | 
. ung 114, Lat. [with botaniſts] baſtard dittany. 

Aux [xpc, Sax. fugitive, frech, Ger. raſh, ſawcy, petulant] 

A caprice, a whimſey, a maggot, an idle conceit, a capricious 
by k. That freak has taken poſſeſſion of a fantaſtical head. L'E- 
£2 : 2. A ſudden and cauſeleſs change of place. In a freak will 

7 change her habitation. Spectator. | 
: To Freak, verb a. [a word [ ſuppoſe Scotch, brought into Eng- 
| 'homſon. 7Jehn/on] to variegate. | | | 
ot by able of 9400 yy and dark embrown'd, 

Or beauteous read with many a mingled hue. Thomſon. 

Farakisu, maggotty, whimſical, Wc. L. Eſtrange uſes it, 

Fer akiSHLY, adv. (of freakiſp] cacricioully, humourſomely. 

Fer/akisHNE5S [of freaki/) capriciouſneſs, maggottineſs, c. 

Frau [with huſbandmen j arable or ploughed land worn out of 
heart, and laid fallow till it recovers, 5 

To Fxeam [of fremo, Lat. fremir, Fr. a hunting term] uſed of a 
boar that makes a noiſe at rutting tume. 

FrecxLE fleck, Ger, a ſpot ; whence fleckle, freckle. Johnſon] 1. 
A fort of ſmall, hard, duſky ſpot, ariſing on the ſkin of the face or 
hands, by the ſun, and moſtly in perſons of the fineſt and faireſt ſkins. 
Dryden uſes it. 2. Any ſmall ſpot or diſcoloration. Eaſterly winds 
now ſpot your tulips, therefore cover ſuch with matts to prevent 

reckles. Evelin. N 5 5 

Fag'cxLED, or FRE'CKLY, adj. [g. d. ſpeckled] having many 
ſmall reddiſh ſpots in the ſkin, diſcoloured with ſmall ſpots. The 
freckled trout. Drayton. | RES | | | 
Pepp, the ſame with Feace; upon which our fore-fathers called 

their ſanctuaries Hed.ſtole, 7. e. the ſeats of peace. So Frederic, is 

werful or wealthy in peace; V infred, victorious peace; Reinfred, 
ſincere peace. Gi//or. 5 

FrepERICA, a town of Georgia, in North America, on the iſland 
of St. Simons, in the mouth of the river Alatamaha. 

Fxr'DERICSHALL, a ſtrong town of Norway, in the province of 
Agerhuys, ſituated on the frontiers of Sweden, 30 miles north-welt of 
Frederickſtat. . | h 

Frr/DERICK30DE, a town of Jutland in the province of Reypen, fi- 
tuated on the little Belt in the Baltic ſea, 20 miles weſt of Odenſee. 
FrEDRERICKSTADT, a town of Sleſwick, on the ſouth of Jutland, 
ſituated on the river Eyder, near the German ocean, 31 miles weſt of 
Sleſwick, ; 

Fre'pERICKSTAT, a town of Norway, in the principality of Ager- 


frontiers of Sweden. | 
FEE, adj. [pneah, pneo, or xnyxe, Sax. vry, Du. froy, Ger. fry, 

Dan. and Su. frigar, or friſe, Goth.] 1. Not in bondage or ſervitude, 
atliberty, not in priſon, not dependant. A free nation, Temple. 2. 
Uncompelled, unreſtrained. It was free and in my choice. South. 3. 
Not bound by fate, not neceſſitated. IP 

Not free, what proof could they have giv'n ſincere 

Of true allegiance. Milton. 


unreſtrained. The critics have been very free in their cenſures. Fel- 
tm, 6. Open, ingenuous, fincere, not reſerved. Free of ſpeech. 
Shakeſpeare, 7. Acquainted, converſing without reſerve. Very free 
at a great feaſt. Hakeawell. 8. Liberal, bountiful, not parſimonious 


the 


Fo or niggardly. Too free of theſe in his latter works. Pope. 9g. Frank, 
15 not gained by importunity, not purchaſed, His noble free offers. Ba- 
| on. 10. Clear from diſtreſs. Leaving free things and happy ſhows 
pa- behind. She le peare. 11. Guiltleſs, innocent. Make mad the guilty, 
and appall the free. Shakeſpeare. 12. Exempt. The will, free from 
_ the determination of ſuch deſires. Locke. 13. Inveſted with privileges 
cole or franchiſes, poſſeſſing a thing without vaſfalage. Art thou of Bed- 
Os lam's noble college free ? Dryden. 14. Being without expence, con- 
Mt ſtituted by charity; as, a free-ſchool. 15. Exempt, privileged, frank, 
88 open, liberal. | 
a To Free, werb a#. [from the adj. YHerreyen, Ger. pnian, Sax. 
7 yen, Du.] 1. To ſet or make free, to deliver from ſlavery or capti- 
4 y, to looſe. He recover'd the temple, feed the city. 2 Maccabees. 
ell 2. To rid from, to clear from any thing ill. To be freed of theſe in- 


conxeniencies. Clarendon. 3. To clear from obſtructions. The fu- 
nous lover freed his way. Dryden. 4. To baniſh, to rid. Free from 
Our feaſts and banquets bloody knives. Shakeſpeare. 5. To exempt. 
He that is dead is Freed from ſin. Romans, 6. To unlock, to open. 
This maſter key frees every lock, and leads us to his perſon. Dryden. 

10 Fax [a ſea term] when a ſhip's pump throws out more water 
than ſhe leaks into her, it is ſaid to free her. 

+0 Frtt [a boat] is to bale or lade out the water. | 

FREE-Bench, is that eſtate in copy-hold lands, which the wife hath 


retics. 
SP. of 
xtihce. 

trea- 


viſhly. 


'obt, 
ih, bi = the death of her huſband, for her dower, according to the cuſtom 
-onped. e manor: different manors have different cuſtoms, as in the 
| ©.anors of Eaſt and Weſt Embourn, in the county of Berks, if a cu- 
| boſom wor tenant die, his wife ſhall have for her free bench all his copy- 
"wh wo, dum ſola & caſta. fuerit ; but if ſhe commit incontinency, the | 
bad, to , vi er eſlate: but if ſhe will come into court riding backwards on 
2 ram, with his tail in her hand, and ſay the following words, 
ard is bound by the cuſtom to reſtore her to her free-bench. 
Here 1 am, | 
Riding upon a black ram, 
ke a whore as am; 
And far my crincum crancum, 
ives It ol Have {oft my bincum bancum, 
e blood! tnd for my tail's game, 
_ Have done this worldly ſhame ; 
They efore J pray you Mr. Stervard, 
To FRAY: | Let me have my land again, es, 


huys, ſituated on a bay of the ſea, called the Schaggerrack, near the 


4. Permitted, allowed. Leaves free to all. Milton. 5. Licentious, 


Fazr-Boster. 1. A Soldier who makes inroads into an eneniy's 
country to drive away cattle, 2. A pirate or ſea- rover. 3. A oldie: 
who lerves for plunder without pay, a plunderer, robber or pillager, 
His forces conſiſted moſtly of baſe people and fee-booters. Bacon. 

FeBeBoo'TING, /ub/?. the act of pillaging, plunder, robbery, When 
—_— abroad — the 7 on freebooting. Spenſer. 

FEE BORN, adj, [of free and born] inheriting liberty, no 5 
Like a freeborn ry . f ? ET, 
| FrEE-nORN, /H. [of xreah-beonne, Sax. fryborer,, Su.] a perſon 
born in freedom, with a right to privileges and immunities. 

_ FREE Bord, , a certain quantity of ground, beyond or without the 
fence as, of two foot and a half, which is claimed in ſome place: 

Free Chapel, one that is of the king's foundation, exempted or 
freed from the juriſdiction of the ordinary; or a chapel founded within 
a pariſh, over and above the mother church, to which it was free for 
all the pariſhioners to come, 5 

FREE-CosT, ſubſe. [of free and cgſi] freedom from expence or charges. 
Being kind upon free-coft. South, 
 Freep-Ma'N, a ſlave manumitted, whom the Romans called Idee 


tus. Dryden uſes it. 


Fax bon [pneadom, or rneodome, Sax. ] 1. Liberty, exemp- 
tion from ſervitude, captivity, or confinement ; independence. Their 
liberty and natural freedom. Spenſer. 2. Eaſe or facility in doing or 
ſhowing any thing. 3. Privileges, franchiſes, immunities. Your 
city's freedom. Shakeſpeare. 4. Exemption from fate or neceſſity. 
A higher and perfecter degree of freedom about that act. South. * 
Unrettraint. Days of immunity and freedom for the Jews. Maccabers. 
6. Ide ſtate of being without any particular evil or inconvenience. 

FREEDOM is an fra jewel. 
| ry | 

| bs No man loves fetters tho' they are of gold. 
Lat. Dico tibi verum, libertas optima rerum. Nunquam ſervili ſub nidtu 
vivito fili. 5 | 

We, who live in the land of liberty, hardly know or are ſenile of 
our happy flare, They, who have travelled and ſeen in what ſlavery 


and ſervile ſubjection the vulgar of others (ſome reckoned the moit 


polite nations) live, under the deſpotic government of their princes, 
and the pride and inſolence of their miniſters and officers, can beſt 
judge of the difference. | | 

FREEDOM of the Mill, a ſtate or faculty of the mind, wherein we 
are enabled to determine on this or that; to do good or evil wichout 
any force or conſtraint from any foreign cauſe whatſoever, 

FREEDOM of Contradiction | with ſchoolmen] is that whereby we are 
at our choice to will or nill; to love or not love, &c. 

FrEEDOM of Contrariety [with ſehoolmen] is that whereby we are 
at our own Choice to do good or evil; to be virtuous or vicious, to take 
a horſe or a lion, | | | 

Fretbom of a City, Cc. a right of exerciſing a trade or employ- 
ment, c. in a city or town corporate, and being elected to the 
dignities and offices of it. 8 
FskE'osrolL, or FR1'DSTOLL [of pnich, peace, and pole, Sax. 
a ſeat] a ſtone chair in a church, near the altar, granted by king 


Athelſtan to John de Beverly, archbiſhop of York, to which offenders 


uſed to fly for ſanctuary. 

FrEE-Foo'TED [of free and foot} not reſtrained in the marching. 
Shakeſpeare uſes it. | 
FREE HEARTED [of free and Heart] liberal, unreſtrained. Davies 
uſes it. | 

FesE-no'uD [of pneah and healban, Sax.} a free eſtate. 


FREE-HOLD in Deed [in law] the actual poſſeſſion of or right a man 


has to hold lands or tenements, in fee, fee-tail,, or for life, and that 
before his entry or ſeizure. Freeho/d is ſometimes taken in oppoſition 
to villenage. Land, in the time of the Saxons, was called either 
bockland, that is, holden by book or writing, which was by better 
conditions and by the better ſort of tenants, as noblemen or gentle- 
men; or fele/and, that is, holden without writing. This was com- 
monly in the poſſeſſion of clowns, being that which we now call, at 
the will of the lord. Corel. 19 op 

Free-no'LDER [of freehold] one who has a freehold. 

Feee'LY, adv. [fneolice, Sax.] 1. At liberty, without vaſſalage, 
ſlavery, or dependence. 2. Without reſtraint, laviſhly. You would 
drink freely. Shakeſpeare. 3. Without ſcruple or reſerve. Cenſure 
freely. Pope. 4. Without impediment. 5. With freedom and eaſe. 
To eat acorns with ſwine, when we may freely eat wheatbread, 4/- 
cham. 6. Without neceſſity or predetermination. They who com- 
ply with his grace, comply with it free/y. Rogers. 7. Frankly, libe- 
rally. Nature freely and indifferently opens the boſom of the univerſe 
to all. South. 8. Spontaneouſly, of its own accord. 

FR EE“MAN [pnea-man, Sax.] 1. One intitled to particular privi- 
leges and immunities. Both having been made freemen on the ſame 
day. Addiſon. 2. One free from ſervitude, neither a vaſſal nor ſlave. 
Madmen and fools are only the freemen. Locke. 

FRee-Mi'NDeD [of free and mind] unconſtrained, being without 


load of care. To be free-minded and cheerfully diſpoſed. Bacon, 


Faee'Nnuss [cnehnepre, Sax.) 1. State or quality of being free. 
2. Generoſity, liberality. Freenz/s of giving. Strat. 3. Openneſs, 
unreſervedneſs, ſincerity, candour. The freeneſs of the confeſſion, 
Dryden. 

F&ee-SCnoo't, ſubft. [of free and ſchool] a ſchool in which learn- 
ing is given, without pay or fees. There ſhould be one free-/chool at 
leaſt erected in every dioceſe. Dawes, 


Feee-8PO'KEN, adj. [of free and /poken] accuſtomed to ſpeak with- 


out reſerve. A free-ſpoken ſenator. Bacon. 2 

Fres'-STONE, a fort of ſtone uſed in building, and dug up in many 
parts of England. Free-/tone is ſo named from its being of ſuch a 
conſtitution as to be wrought and cut freely in any direction. Mood- 
avard. 

FREE-THI'NKER [of free and think} a libertine, one that contemns 
religion, particularly the revealed doctrines of Chriſtianity. Atheiſt 
is an old-faſhioned word; I am a free-thinker. Addiſon, | 

Fares Warren, the power of granting or denying licence to any to 
hunt or chace in any ſuch lands. | 0 
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cular immunity or privilege pertaining to a city or corporation, right 
granted. The cated om — and other franchiſes. Davies. 
2. Exemption from any onerous duty. 3. Extent of juriſdiction, di- 
ſtrict. Not be travell'd forth of their own franchiſes. Spenſer. 
Fx auch [in common law] a privilege or exemption from the 
ordinary juriſdiction, or an aſylum or ſanctuary where people are ſe- 
cure in their perſons, &c. | 3 
Francurse of Quarter [at Rome] a certain ſpace or diſtri where - 
in the houſes 4 wth of the European princes are, and where, 
when they retire, they cannot be arreſted, nor proſecuted at law. 
FRancuisE Royal, is when the king grants to a man and his heirs, 
that they ſhall be free from toll, and ſuch like impoſitions ; alſo a 
place where the king's writ runs not, as Cheſter and Durham, 
To Fra'ncnist, verb af. [affranchir, francare, It.] to grant li- 
berty, privileges, freedoms, immunities, to make free, to keep free. 
Sill ke 8 
My — franchis d. Shakeſpeare. | 2 
Franci'ctna, a Frenchman, in our ancieut cuſtoms, was a general 
name for all foreigners. | | | 
Franci'sCans, an order of friars founded by faint Francis; they 
are enjoined charity, poverty and obedience to the pope and their ſu- 
periors, and are to live in common. 
Fran'cLinG, an old law word for a free-hold. ? 
:FRa'NCoLIN, a fort of red-legg'd bird, fit for hawking ; a heath- 
cock, ſnite or rail. | 
Fraxco'nta, a circle of the German empire, lying between Bohe- 
mia on the eaſt, and the electorate of Mentz on the welt : Its capital 
is Nuremburg. | | 
Fra'nciBLE [ frangibile, It. frangibilis, Lat.] that may be eaſily 
broken, fragile, brittle. Boyle uſes it. | 
Fra/NGIBLENEsS | frangibilitas, of frangere, Lat. to break] capa- 
bleneſs or eaſineſs to be broken. | ns 
Fra"ncIPANE, an exquiſite kind of perfume, frequently given to 
the leather wherewith gloves, &c. are made. 
that the name is borrowed from Frangipani, an Italian, who was the 
inventor of this perfume. 
Fra'ncuLa, Lat. [with botaniſts] the black alder-tree, 
Fra'nion, /ub/. a paramour, a boon companion. 
A mincing minion, | 
Who in her looſeneſs took exceeding joy, 


Might not be found a franker franion. Spenſer. + 


Frank, adj. [ franc, Fr. franco, It. and Sp.] 1. Free, open in 


ſpeech and dealing, fincere, not reſerved. 2. Liberal, generous, 
not niggardly, not pinching. Their frank hearts and their open 
hands. Sprat. 3. Without conditions, without payment. It is of 
frank gift. Spenſer. 4. Not reitrained, licentions. Might not be 
found a franker franion. Spenſer, ; 

Fx Ax k, ſub. [from the adj.] 1. A place to feed hogs in, a ſty; 


ſo called from the liberality of food. Doth the old boar feed in the 


eld frank ? Shakeſpeare. 2. A letter which pays no poſtage. 

To Frank. 1. To feed, to fatten, to cram. Junius and Ainſ- 

worth uſe it. 2. To ſhut up in a /-ank or ſty. Hanmer uſes it. 
In the ſty of this moſt bloody boar, 0 
My ſon George Stanley is frank'd up in hold. Shakeſpeare. 

To Frank Letters [from the adj.] to order them to be carried 
without paying the poſtage, to exempt them from paying poſtage, I 
fend this under his cover, or at leaſt fran d by him. Swif?. 

Frank Allen, or FRank Allodum, a land tenement or demeſne that 
does not hold of any ſuperior lord. : | 
Frank Almoin, or FRANKA'LMOIGNE [a law term] a fort of tenure, 
holding ſuch lands or tenements, as are beſtow'd upon people, who 
wholly give themſelves up to the ſervice of God, for pure and per- 


petual aims; the ſame which we in Latin call /ibera eleemo/yna, or 


free alms in Engliſh. Whence that tenure is commonly known among 
our Engliſh lawyers by the name of a tenure in frank almoin or frank- 
almoigne, which, according to Britton, is a tenure by divine ſervice. 
Ayliſfe. | 

- gona Bank, thateſtate in copy-hold lands, which the wife, being 
eſpouſed a virgin, has after her huſband's deceaſe as a dower. 

Fraxk Fee [a law term] a tenure in fee- ſimple, which a man holds 
at the common law, to him and his heirs, and not by ſuch ſervice as 
is required in ancient demeſn. 

Frank Ferme [a law term] is land or tenement, wherein the na- 
ture of the fee is changed by feoffment, or grant in fee-ſimple, out of 
knights ſervice for certain annual ſervices, ſo as to be freed from ho- 
mage, worſhip, relief, and all other ſervices, not contained in the 
FI | | 

Frank Chaſe, a liberty of free chace in a circuit, which adjoins to 
a foreſt, by which all men, though they have land of their own within 
that compals, are forbidden to cut down wood, &c, without the leave 
of the foreſter. | 
0 Frank Fold, is where the lord hath the benefit of folding his tenants 

eep. 

| * RANK Laab, is the beneſit of the free and common law of the 
land. | 

Franks Marriage, a tenure in tail ſpecial, whereby lands or tene- 
ments are held to a man and his wife, and the heirs of their bodies, 
7 condition of doing no ſervice to the donor, but fealty to the fourth 

egree. 

"Rank Pledge ¶ franciplegium, Lat. of franc, i. e. liber, and pleige, 
i. e. fide: juſſor) a pledge or ſurety for a free-man, an ancient cuſtom 
in England for the preſervation of the public peace, whereby a certain 
number of neighbours were bound one for another, to ſee every man 
of their pledge forth coming at all times, or to anſwer for any tranſ- 
greſſion with which he ſhould be charged. Hence every free-born 
man, at fourteen years of age (religious perſons, clerks, knights, and 


their eldeſt ſons, excepted) was obliged to find ſecurity for his fidelity 


to the king, or elſe be kept in priſon. This was called frankpledge, 
and the circuit thereof decenna, becauſe it commonly conſiſted of ten 
houſholds, and every particular perſon thus bound was called decennier. 
This cuſtom was ſo ſtrictly obſerved, that the ſheriffs in every county 
did from time to time take the oaths of young ones as they grew to the 
age of fourteen, and ſee that they combined in one dozen or other: 


_ conſtraint, without reſerve. 


St. Luke. 


Pere RicuELET adds, 


FRA 


whereupon this branch of the ſheriff's authority was | 
plegii, * view of frankpledge. Convel. g uu Viſas from 
RA'NKENDAL, a city of Germany, in the Palati 
_— on the weſt _ of the + iy Rhine. 
RA'NKINCENSE [of frank and incenſe ; ſo called, per a 
liberal diffuſion of On ak 9. d. free incenſe ; Py pas, from It 
incienſo, Sp. emcenſo, Port.] an odoriferous drug. Frantincen;, . 6, It, 
reſinous ſubſtance in pieces or drops, of a pale yellowiſh White 240 
a ſtrong ſmell, but not diſagreeable, and a bitter, acrid and Ns 
taſte. As well as the world has been acquainted with the Pr ops 
we are ſtill uncertain as to the place whence it is brought 1 the, 
more ſo as to the tree which produces it. yh 


It is comm 
diſorders in the head and breaſt, and againſt diarrhzas and chte 


Hill, | 
— Fra'xKLIN, ſub/t. [of frank] a ſteward, a bailiff of land. . fe, 
fies originally a little ee e and is not improperly Enalin Mi 
gentleman ſervant. Them does meet a franklin fair N 
Jer. | 

FrA'NKLY, adv. [of frank] 1. Freely, plainly, 


nate of the Rhine 


free. Sper. 


ſincerely, wi 
Voluntiers who any liſted rag | 


Clarendon, 2. Liberally, kindly, readily. He frankly forgave them 
Fran'kness [of frank] 1. Freeneſs, open-heartedneſs, ſincet; 
Sincerity and 12 of Wong Adi, 2. Libel, — 
fulneſs. 3. Freedom from reſerve or conſtraint. The Frantic. of 
friend's tongue. Sidney. y 
FRANTIC, adj. [corrupted from phrenetic, frenetique, Fr. i 
It. and Sp. Eu ol 155 eee an Gr.! 1 Diſtacted 2 
prived of underſtanding by violent madneſs. Cebels frantic rites hare 
made them mad. Spenſer. 2. Tranſported by violence of paſſion, out. 
rageous. | | | 
See, frantic with remorſeleſi fury, there | 
Fierce anGu1sH amps and rends her foaggy hair. 
i N Table of Cezzs. 
FRA NTICLY [avec frenefie, Fr. more phrenetico, Lat.] after a f:ar. 
tic manner, madly. Shakeſpeare uſes it, | 
FRANTICNESs [of frantic] frenzineſs, crazineſs, madness, fury 
of paſſion, | | | 
FRATE'RIA [in old records] a fraternity, brotherhood, or ſociey 
of religious perſons who were mutually bound to pray for the health, 
Sc. of their living brethren, and alſo the ſouls of thoſe who were 


dead. 


FRATE'RNAL, adj. [ fraternalis, Lat. fraternel, Fr. fraternl, It, 


Fraternal, Sp.] of or belonging to or like a brother, brotherly, beco. 


ming a brother. Admonitions fraternal or paternal. Hammond, 

FRATERNA'LITY [| fraternalitas, Lat.] brotherhood, brotherlineß, 
brotherly affection. | 
 FraTE'rNaLLY, adv. [of fraternal ; fraterraliter, Lat. fralemell- 
ment, Fr.] after the manner of or like a brother. 

Frarte'rniTY [ fraternite, Fr. fraternita, It. Jofradia, Sp. of fia. 
ternitas, Lat. Qparpia Or pur, Gr. which EusTAaTHIUs in his com- 
ment on that clauſe in Neſtor's ſpeech ; | 

Ku ardpas xara Pvic, x Ppur p. 5 
ſays, is the third part of TxIBE Euftath, Vol. I. p. 180.] 1. A br- 
therhood, the relation of one brother to another. 2. A company of 
men entered into a ſociety, corporation, aſſociation. Alliances, ſo- 
cieties and fraternities, and all manner of civil contracts. L'Efravee. 
3. Perſons of the ſame claſs or character. With what terms of reſpect 
will knaves and ſots ſpeak of their own fraternity. South, 

FRATERNITY of Arms, an alliance or aſſociation in arms, in ancient 


times concluded between two knights, who thereby agreed to go toge- 


ther, ſhare their fortune, and mutually aſſiſt each other againl all the 
world. | 
Fra"rTRace, the partition among brothers or coheirs, coming to 
the ſame inheritance or ſucceſſion; alſo that part of the inheritance that 
comes to the youngeſt brothers. | 5 
Fxa“TRESs Congiurati, Lat. [in ant. Lat.] ſworn brothers or compa- 


nions. 


Fra'TRICIDE, Fr. [ fratricido, Sp. fratricida, It. and Lat.] the mur- 


der of a brother. 


FrRauD | fraus, Lat. fraude, Fr, Sp. and Port. frade, It.] deceit, 


guile, ſubtilty, ſtratagem. 


Fx Au“ Dur, adj. [of fraud and full] treacherous, artful, ſubtle. 
That fraudful man. Shakeſpeare. ts 2 

Fravu'deuLLY, adv. [of fraudful] deceitfully, with treachery, by 
ſtratagem. a | 
 Frav'pulence, FRAv'DULENCY, or FRAUDULENTNESs | fraudi- 
lenxa, It. fraudulentia, of fraudulentus, Lat.] deceitfulneſs, guilcful- 
mi knaviſhneſs, proneneſs to trick. The fraudulence of heretics. 

00RCFV. 

Fra'vpuLEexT [ frauduleux, Fr. fraudblente, It. fraudulents, Sp. of 
fraudulentus, Lat.] 1. Deceitful, cheating, knaviſh, full of artifice, 
His fraudulent temptation. Milton. 2. Performed by artifice, tre- 
cherous. Fruſtrated the conqueſt fraudulent. Milton. 

Fra'UDULENTLY, adv. [of fraudulent] deceitfully, 
Taylor uſes it. Wb 

FRAUGHT, part. paſſ. [from fraight, now commonly written freight 
befrachter, Ger.] 1. Freighted, laden, charged. A veſel of 1 
country richly fraught. Shakeſpeare. 2. Filled, ſtored, thronges. 
The ſcripture is fraught even with laws of nature. Hooker. c 

Fx AuUOHr, /«b/t. [from the part.] a freight, a cargo. Swell boſom 
with thy fraught. Shakeſpeare. : 8 

La Fx AUT, verb ad. [for freight, by corruption] to load, — 
crowd. 

If after this command thou fraught the court 

With thy unworthineſs, thou dy'ſt. Shakeſpeare. 
Frav'cuTace [of fraught] lading, cargo. A bad word. 

Our fraughtage, Sir, 

I have convey'd aboard. Shakeſpeare. 00 

Fray [affray, of Frayer, Fr. to * but Caſaubon Genes 1900 
Pvyay, Gr. to mingle] 1. A ſcuffle, a fight, a broil. After go 150 
fray at Wakefield fought. Shakeſpeare, 2. A duel, a com at, 
ture and death continue long their fray. Denharr. To Far, 


knaviſhly. 


F R E 


verb act. [effrayer, Fr.] 1. To ſcare away, to fright, to 

,. Fiſhes are 4 to be frayed with the motion cauſed by 
__ on the water. Bacon. 
* Fray, verb neut. | frayer, Fr.] to rub, to fret as muſlin, c. 

'v y [a hunting term] a deer is ſaid to fray her head, when ſhe 
bs it againſt a tree to renew it, or cauſe the pills of her new horns to 
75 bar [of fracht, Ger.] fraighted, f. e. full laden. See 

wn FRauGaT, and FRAIGHT. | 
Fo XIX E LL A, Lat. [with botaniſts] baſtard dittany. 

Ap ax [Fhæc, Sax. fugitive, frech, Ger. raſh, ſawey, petulant] 

A caprice, a whimſey, a maggot, an idle conceit, a capricious 
bs k. That rea“ has taken poſſeſſion of a fantaſtical head. L'E- 
pre : 2. A ſudden and cauſeleſs change of place. In a freat will 
2678 change her habitation. Spectator. | 
l To Feeak, verb ad. [a word I ſuppoſe Scotch, brought into Eng- 
Jand by Thomſon. John/on] to variegate. 

Sables of gloſſy black and dark embrown'd, | 
Or beauteous freat'd with many a mingled hue. Thomſon. 

Far'axiSH, MAggOtry', whimſical, &c. L'Eſtrange uſes it. 

Fes akKISHLY, ad. {of freakiſþ] cacricioully, humourſomely. 

FRE AKISHNESS [of freaki/h] capriciouſneſs, maggottineſs, &c. 

Fxkau [with huſbandmen] arable or ploughed land worn out of 
heart, and laid fallow till it recovers. 1 

To FarAN [of fremo, Lat. fremir, Fr. a hunting term] uſed of a 
boar that makes a noiſe at rutting tune. 3 

FreckLE fleck, Ger. a ſpot; whence feck/e, freckle. Johnſon] 1. 
A fort of ſmall, hard, duſky ſpot, ariſing on the ſkin of the face or 
hands, by the ſun, and moſtly in perſons of the fineſt and faireſt ſkins. 
Dryden uſes it. 2. Any ſmall ſpot or diſcoloration. Eaſterly winds 
now ſpot your tulips, therefore cover ſuch with matts to prevent 
reckies. Evelin. 


{mall reddiſh ſpots in the {kin, diſcoloured with ſmall ſpots. The 
freckled trout. Drayton. 

Fae, the ſame with Feace; upon which our fore-fathers called 
their ſanctuaries f-ed-fole, 7. e. the ſeats of peace. So Frederic, is 

werful or wealthy in peace; Vinfred, victorious peace; Reinfred, 
lincere peace. 6% ſon. | | | 

Pak“ DERICA, a town of Georgia, in North America, on the iſland 
of St. Simons, in the mouth of the river Alatamaha. 

Fre pERICSHALL, a ſtrong town of Norway, in the province of 
Agerhuys, ſituated on the frontiers of Sweden, 30 miles north-weſt of 
Frederickſtat. 

Fak'bERICK ODE, a town of Jutland in the province of Reypen, fi- 
tuated on the little Belt in the Baltic ſea, 20 miles weſt of Odenſee. 

- FrEDRERICKSTADT, a town of Sleſwick, on the ſouth of Jutland, 
ſituated on the river Eyder, near the German ocean, 31 miles weſt of 
Sleſwick, ; 8 

Fre/DERICKSTAT, a town of Norway, in the principality of Ager- 
buys, ſituated on a bay of the ſea, called the Schaggerrack, near the 
frontiers of Sweden. ER | 

Fae, adj. [pne ah, pneo, or Fre, Sax. vry, Du. froy, Ger. fry, 
Dan. and Su. frigar, or friſe, Goth.} 1. Not in bondage or ſervitude, 
atliberty, not in priſon, not dependant. A free nation. Temple. 2. 


Not bound by fate, not neceſſitated. | 

Not free, what proof could they have giv'n ſincere 

Of true allegiance. Milton. 
4. Permitted, allowed. Leaves free to all. Milton. 5. Licentious, 
unreſtrained. The critics have been very free in their cenſures. Fe/- 
un. 6. Open, ingenuous, fincere, not reſerved. Free of ſpeech. 
Shakeſpeare. 7. Acquainted, converſing without reſerve. Very free 
at a great feaſt. Hakewwell. 8. Liberal, bountiful, not parſimonious 
or niggardly. Too free of theſe in his latter works. Pofe. 9. Frank, 
not gained by importunity, not purchaſed, His noble free offers. Ba- 
cn, 10. Clear from diſtreſs. Leaving free things and happy ſhows 
behind. SEckepeare. 11. Guiltleſs, innocent. Make mad the guilty, 


the determination of ſuch deſires. Locle. 13. Inveſted with privileges 


. or franchiſes, poſſeſſing a thing without vaſlalage. Art thou of Bed- 
By lam's noble college free ? Dryden. 14. Being without expence, con- 
le fituted by charity ; as, a Free-ſchool. 15. Exempt, privileged, frank, 
open, liberal. | 
h To Free, verb af. [from the adj. verreyen, Ger. pnian, Sax. 
J tyen, Du.] 1. To ſet or make free, to deliver from ſlavery or capti- 
1 ity, to looſe. He recover'd the temple, feed the city. 2 Maccabees. 
Gal. 2. To rid from, to clear from any thing ill. To be freed of theſe in- 
9 conpeniencies. Clarendon. 3. To clear from obſtructions. The fu- 
Cs, nous lover freed his way. Dryden. 4. To baniſh, to rid. Free from 
of Our feaſts and banquets bloody knives. Shakeſpeare. 5. To exempt. 
dee e that is dead is Freed from fin. Romans. 6. To unlock, to open. 


is maſter key frees every lock, and leads us to his perſon. Dryden. 
Ba FrEE [a fea term] when a ſhip's pump throws out more water 
t an ſhe leaks into her, it is ſaid to free her. 

70 Fres [a boat] is to bale or lade out the water. 


18 the death of her huſband, for her dower, according to the cuſtom 

© manor: different manors have different cuſtoms, as in the 
manors of Eaſt and Welt Embourn, in the county of Berks, if a cu- 
e woo die, his wife ſhall have for her free bench all his copy- 
5 ahi s, dum ſola & cafia fuerit ; but if ſhe commit incontinency, the 
Add er eſlate: but if ſhe will come into court riding backwards on 
10 & ram, with his tail in her hand, and ſay the following words, 


*leward is bound by the cuſtom to reſtore her to her tree-bench, 
| ere I am, oe 2 


Riding upon @ black ram, 
te a whore as I am; 

And for my erincum crancum, 
Have {ft my bincum bancum, 
And for my tail's game, 

ve done this worldly ſhame ; 
Therefore I pray you Mr. Stervard, 
Let me have my land again, 


e it ol 
blood 
Na- 


| Fra, 


Feg'ckLED, or FrE'CKLY, adj. [g. d. ſpeckled] having many 


Uncompelled, unreſtrained. It was free and in my choice. South. 3. 


and appall the free. Shakeſpeare. 12. Exempt. The will, free from 


Fern Bead, is that eſtate in copy-hold lands, which the wife hath 


FRE 


Faee-Booter, 1. A Soldier who makes inroads into an enerity's 
country to drive away cattle, 2. A pirate or ſea- rover. 3. A ſoldier 
who ſerves for plunder without pay, a plunderer, robber or pillager. 
His forces conſiſted moſtly of baſe people and fee-booters. Bacon, 

FeneBoo'TING, GH. the act of pillaging, plunder, robbery, When 
he goeth abroad in the night on freebooting. Spenſer. 

EEE BORN, 4%. [of free and born] inheriting liberty, not a ſlave. 
Like a Freeborn ſubject. Dryden. 5 | 
| FrEE-BORN, /. [of xreah-beonne, Sax. fryborer, Su.] a perſon 
born in freedom, with a right to privileges and immunities. 

FREE Bord,, a certain quantity of ground, beyond or without the 
fence as, of two foot and a half, which is claimed in ſome place: 

Free Chapel, one that is of the king's foundation, exempted or 
freed from the juriſdiction of the ordinary; or a chapel founded within 
a pariſh, over and above the mother church, to which it was free for 
all the pariſhioners to come. | 

FREE-CosT, ſabſt. [of free and cot] freedom from expence or charges. 
Being kind upon free-coft. South, 

FREED-MA'N, a ſlave manumitted, whom the Romans called /iber- 
tus, Dryden uſes it. 2 
_ FREE'DoM [pneadom, or pneodome, Sax.] 1. Liberty, exemp- 
tion from. ſervitude, captivity, or confinement; independence. Their 
liverty and natural freedom. - Spenſer. 2. Eaſe or facility in doing or 
ſhowing any thing. 3. Privileges, franchiſes, immunities. Your 
city's freedom. Shakeſpeare. 4. Exemption from fate or necellity. 
A higher and perfecter degree of freedom about that act. South. F. 
Unrettraint. Days of immunity and freedom for the Jews. Maccabees. 


6. Ihe ſlate of being without any particular evil or inconvenieuce, 


FREEDOM is an inellimable jewel. 
Or, 
5 Mo man loves fetters tho' they are of gold. 
Lat. Dico tibi verum, libertas optima rerum. Nunquam ſerwili ſub 
vi˙ανιi . | ; 
We, who live in the land of liberty, hardly know or are ſen%ble of 


nictu 


our happy ſlate. They, who have travelled and ſeen in what {lavery | 


and ſervile ſubjection the vulgar of others {ſome reckoned the moit 
polite nations) live, under the deſpotic government of their princes, 
and the pride and inſolence of tneir miniſters and officers, can belt 
judge of the difference. 

FREEDOM of the Mill, a ſtate or faculty of the mind, wherein we 
are enabled to determine on this or that; to do good or evil wichout 
any force or conſtraint from any foreign cauſe whatſoever, | 

FREEDOM of Contradiction | with ſchoolmen] is that whereby we are 
at our choice to will or nill ; to love or not love, Oc. 

FREEDOM of Contrariety [With ſehoolmen] is that whereby we are 


at our own choice to do good or evil; to be virtuous or vicious, to take 


a horſe or a lion. . 

FxBEDOM of a City, Ec. a right of exerciſing a trade or employ- 
ment, &c, in a city or town corporate, and being elected to the 
dignities and offices of it. | 


 Faez'psTOLL, or Fr1'psTOLL [of pnrch, peace, and jrole, Sax, 


a ſeat] a ftone chair in a church, near the altar, granted by king 


Athelſtan to John de Beverly, archbiſhop of York, to which offenders 


uſed to fly for ſanctuary. 


Free-Foo'reD [of free and foot] not reſtrained in the marching. 
Shakeſpeare uſes it. 


FREE HEA'RTED [of free and heart] liberal, unreſtrained. Davies 


uſes it, 

FER E-Ho'Lo [of pneah and he aldan, Sax.} a free eſtate. 

FRE E-Holb in Deed [in law] the actual poſſeſſion of or right a man 
has to hold lands or tenements, in fee, fee-tail, or for life, and that 
before his entry or ſeizure. Freehod is ſometimes taken in oppoſition 
to villenage. Land, in the time of the Saxons, was called either 
bockland, that is, holden by book or writing, which was by better 
conditions and by the better ſort of tenants, as noblemen or gentle- 
men; or fe/c/and, that is, holden without writing. This was com- 
monly in the poſſeſſion of clowns, being that which we now call, at 
the will of the lord. Cowel. 

Free-no'LDER [of freehold] one who has a freehold. 

Feee'LY, adv. {fneolice, Sax.] 1. At liberty, without vaſſalage, 
ſlavery, or dependence. 2. Without reſtraint, laviſhly. You would 
drink freely. Shakeſpeare. 3. Without ſcruple or reſerve. Cenſure 
freely, Pope. 4. Without impediment. 5. With freedom and eaſe. 
To eat acorns with ſwine, when we may freely eat Wheatbread. 4z/- 
cham. 6. Without neceſſity or predetermination. They who com- 
ply with his grace, comply with it free/y. Rogers. 7. Frankly, libe- 


rally. Nature freely and indifferemily opens the boſom of the univerſe 


to all. South. 8. Spontaneouſly, of its own accord. 

FR EEMAN [pnea- man, Sax.] 1. One intitled to particular privi- 
leges and immunities. Both having been made freemen on the ſame 
day. Aaddiſon. 2. One free from ſervitude, neither a vailal nor ſlave. 
Madmen and fools are only the freemen. Locke. 

FREE-MI'NDED [of free and mind] unconſtrained, being without 
load of care. To be free-minded and cheerfully diſpoſed. Bacon, 

Free'nuss [fnehneppe, Sax.] 1. State or quality of being free. 
2. Generoſity, liberality. Freene/s of giving. Sprat. 3. Openneis, 
unreſervedneſs, ſincerity, candour. The freene/s of the confeſſion. 


Dryden. 


Free-sCnoo'L, ſubft. [of free and ſchool] a ſchool in which learn- 
ing is given, without pay or fees. There ſhould be one free-/chool at 
leaſt erected in every dioceſe. Davies. 


Feee-$PO'KEN, adj. [of free and /poken] accuſtomed to ſpeak with- 


out reſerve. A free-ſpoken ſenator. Bacon. 


Frze'-STONE, a fort of ſtone uſed in building, and dug up in many 
parts of England. Free-/tone is ſo named from its being of ſuch a 
conſtitution as to be wrought and cut freely in any direction. Mood. 
avard. 

FREE-TH1I'NKER [of free and think} a libertine, one that contemns 
religion, particularly the revealed doctrines of Chriſtianity. Atheiſt 
is an old-faſhioned word; I am a free-thinker. Addiſon, | 

Fees Warren, the power of granting or denying licence to any to 
hunt or chace in any ſuch lands. 
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FRE 


Frertwi'ty [of free and ai] 1. The power of directing our 
own actions fan comſtraint, by neceſſity or fate, We have a 
power to ſuſpend this or that deſire : this ſeems to me the ſource of 
all liberty: in this ſeems to conſiſt that which is 1mpro erly called 
freewill. Locle. 2. Voluntarineſs, ſpontaneity. Min ed of their 
own freewill to go up. Ezra. 

Faxes-wo'man [of free and woman] a woman not enſlaved, not a 
bond-woman, | 
To Freeze, irr. verb nent. fret. froze [pnypan, Sax. fryſa, Su. 
vrieſen, Du.] 1. To be congealed with cold. 2. To be of that de- 

ee of cold by which water is congealed. Thou art all ice, thy 

indneſs freezes. Shakeſpeare. ; | 

To Fretze, derb ad. part. paſſ, froze. 1. To congeal with cold. 


2. To kill by cold. Frozen to death. Shakeſpeare. 3. To chill by 


the loſs of power or motion. What he touch'd he froze. Dryden. 


Fxeeze [fo called probably becauſe firſt made by the Friſons, or in 
|  Friezland] a ſort of coarſe woollen cloth. See Fareze. 


Freeze [with gunners] the ſame as the muzzle-ring of a can- 
non. | 

Freeze [ friſe, Fr. freggio, It. in architecture] is that part of the 
entablature of columns between the architrave and corniche. This is 
generally written FRIEZE, which fee. 5 ; 

Tuſcan Freeze; Vitruvius makes it flat and plain, the higheſt 30 


minutes, the leſſer 35; Scammozzi makes it plain, and 42, and Pal- 


ladio, convex or ſwelling, and in height but 26 minutes. 

Doric FrEEzt ; both Vitruvius and Vignola make this freeze flat, 
only carved with triglyphs and metopes, and the height of it 30 or 
45 minutes, and Scammozzi and Palladio 45 minutes. . 

Toric FREEZE; Vitruvius makes this freeze flat, but commonly carv- 
ed with acanthus leaves, lions, men, c. and in height 30 minutes, 


Vignola 45, Scammozzi 28, and Palladio convex or ſwelling, but 27 


minutes. | | 
Corinthian FREEZE; Vitruvius makes this like the Tonic, and in 
height 50 minutes 2 thirds ; Vignoli the ſame, but 45 minutes; Scam- 
mozzi and Palladio the ſame, but the former 31 and 3 fourths, and the 
latter 28 minutes in height. | | 
Compoſit FR EREAE; Vitruvius makes this freeze flat, but beſet with 
cartouſes, and carved between every cartouſe, and in height 42 mi- 
nutes and a half; Vignola the ſame, but 45 minutes; Scammozzi 
but 32 minutes; Palladio, convex or ſwelling, but in height 32 mi- 
nutes. : | 
Convex FREEZ E, or Pulvinated FREEZE, are thoſe whoſe profile is a 
curve, | 


Flouriſhed Freeze, is one inriched with rings of imaginary fo- 


hages. | 
Hiſtorical Fxze7zt, is one adorned with baſs relievos, repreſenting 
hiftories, ſacrifices, Wc. | | 

Marine Freeze, one repreſenting ſea-horſes, tritons, and other 


| things pertaining to the ſea ; as ſhells of Aſhes, baths, grottos, &c, 


Ruſtic FxEEzE, is one whoſe courſes are ruſticated or imboſſed. 
Symbolical FREEzE, one adorned with things pertaining to religion, 


as the apparatus of ſacrifices, Qc. 
Freeze [with Vintners] a ſmall cyder, with which wine-coopers 


lower their wines. c 


FREE Zz IN [in phyſiology] congelation, the fixing of a fluid; 


or the depriving it of its natural mobility, by the action of cold; or 


the act of converting a fluid ſubſtance into a firm, coherent, rigid one, 
called ice. | | 
FreezinG Mixture [in chemiſtry] a compoſition of ingredients, or 


ſome fimple ones which mixed with other bodies will cauſe them to 


congeal into ice. 

FREE"ZLAND Horſe, the ſame as chevaux de friez. | 

To Fzricurt, verb act. pret. treighted, part. fraught which being 
now uſed as an adjective, fre/ghted is adopted [ fretrer, Fr.] 1. To load 
a ſhip or veſſel of carriage with goods for tranſportation. Who freights 
a ſhip to venture on the ſeas. Dryder. 2, To load, as the burthen 
or freight of a veſſel. The freighting fouls within her. Shake- 
ede. 
* FREI, /ub/. 1. Any thing with which a ſhip is laden. Re- 
ceives the mighty freight. Dryden. 2. The money due for tranſpor- 
tation of goods. * 

FrE"1GHTER [ fretteur, Fr.] he who freights or loads a veſſel. 


Fren, ſubſe. a worthleſs woman. [An old word wholly forgotten. 
Fohnſon] By the oppolition it would ſeem to be a foe. So now his 


triend is changed for a Hen. Spenſer. 5 
FRENCH [| Frangois, Fr.] of or belonging to the French nation. 
FRENCH Chalk, Jubft. French chalk is an indurated clay, extremely 

denſe, of a {mooth gloſſy ſubſtance, and ſoft and unxious to the touch, 

of a greyiſh white colour, variegated with a duſky green. Hill. 

Faencu Marigold, the name of a plant. 

. To FRE'xchirx, werb act. to infect with the manner of France, 

to make a coxcomb. It would ſeem as if generally uſed participally. 

They miſliked nothing more in king Edward the Confeſſor, than that 

he was frenchified. Camden. es | 

F pn addicted to the French faſhions, cuſtoms or in- 
tereit, _ : | 
Fx NEN [ frendens, Lat.] gnaſhing the teeth. - 

FRE'NDLESS Man _ the Engliſh Saxons] an outlawed man. 

FrENETIC, adj, ¶ frenetique, Fr. Pewilix®-, Gr. generally therefore 
written pbrenetic] mad, diſtracted. Frenetic malady. Daniel. 

Faz'xzy, or Faexzy [phrenitis, Lat. of ꝙpęullis, Gr. freneſie, Fr. 
Freneſia, It. frenefs, Sp. frenezia, Port. whence phrenetiſy, phreneteſgue, 
phrenzy, or frenzy] madneſs, diſtraction of mind, any violent paffion 
> 7 x5 to madneſs. Towering frenzy. and diſtraction. Ad. 

i/on. | 

 Fre'quence | frequentia, Lat.] crowd, concourſe. 

The frequence of degree, oo 
From high to low throughout. Shakeſpeare. 

FREQUENCY, or FRE'QUENTNEss ¶ frequentia, Lat.] 1. The con- 
dition of being often ſeen or done, uſualneſs, commonneſs of occur- 
rence, Its force and influence would be loſt by the frequency of it. 
Atterbury. 2. Concourſe, full aſſembly, | 

Who, | | 
Of ſuch a frequency, ſo many friends 
And kindred thou haſt here, ſaluted thee? B, Jobnſon. 


FRE 


Fae'quent { frequens, Lat. frequente, It. Sp. and Port.] 1 
done or ſeen, * — * 0 ky Fg avs 
Dryden. 2. TR or often uſed to practiſe any thing. 1. . 
been loud and frequent in declaring himſelf. Swift, z. Full of: ay 
courſe, thronged, crowded. Frequent and full. Milton, * 

To FarqQue'nT [| frequento, Lat. frequenter, Fr. Frequentar 

o often to a place, to viſit often, to be much in a place, 7 

les frequented them. Hooker. 

FrE'QUENTABLE [of frequent] converſable, acceſſible 
now uſed, but not inelegant. Joh hon. 

FaEQUE NTITIVE, adj. [ frequentatif, Fr. frequentatioyy,, Lat) 
term 1 by grammarians to ſuch verbs as denote the repetition . 
often doing of an action. 5 

FrEQUE'NTOR [of frequent) one who often reſorts to a place 

FREQUENTLY, adv. [of frequent} often, common, 

Fre'sca [in old records] freſh water, rain; alſo a land flood. 

Fresca'ves, It. cool walks, ſhady, retiring places. 

Fre'sco, It. 1. Freſh, cool, ſhade, duſkineſs like that of th 
morning or evening; to drink in fre/co, to drink in the nd 
ſhade, or to drink cool liquors; to walk in fre/co, to walk in the 


cool, | 
Helliſh ſprites, 
Love more the fe/co of the nights, Prior. 
2. A picture not drawn in glaring light, but in duſk ; as, to Paint in 
freſeo to paint upon green walls, that the colours may the here, 
ink in. | 
Ridotto al Fxesco [an aſſembly in the cool] a pretty contrivanre 
lately put in practice to cool inordinate heat, and wice tra. ; 
FRESCO, a way of painting or plaiſtering (or rather both) u 
walls, to endure the weather, and repreſenting birds, beaſts, herhs 
fruit, Sc. in relief. It is done with a compoſt of the powder of old 
rubbiſh ſtones, mixt with burnt flint (or lime) and water, with which 
the wall is plaiftered a good thickneſs, and urges with colours 
ground with lime-water, milk, or whey, and laid on the plaiſter while 
it is wet, by which means they incorporate with the plaiſter ſo as ne. 


3 4 word not 


ver to waſh out. 


This was the ancient Grecian way of painting, and afterwards uſcd 
by the Romans; there have been ſeveral whole towns of this work in 
Germany, and excellently well done, but now they are ruined by the 
wars. Ns 

There are three chambers in the pope's palace at Rome, done in 
freſco, by Raphael Urbin and Julio Romano, and likewiſe a molt ex- 
cellent freſco work at Fontainblcau in France, which was the work of 
Bollameo, Martin Rouſe, a Florentine, and others, containing the 
continued travels of Ulyſſes, in ſixty pieces. A fading freſco here de- 
mands a ſigh. Pepe. | 

Fresn [pnepec, Sax. friſch and verich, Du. friſch, Ger. ferok, Dan. 
frisk, Su. frais, fraiche, Fr. freſco, It. Sp. and Port.] 1. New, not 


ſtale; ſweet, not ſtinking. 2. Not ſalt. A very great way within 


the ſea, men may take up freſh water. Abbot. 3. Cool, not heated, 
not vapid with heat. Water from the fe/beft ſpring. Prior. 4. 
New, not impaired by time. A freſper date. Dryden, 5. In a ſtate 
like that of recentneſs. Still keep fe like flowers in water. Denhan, 
6. Recent, newly come. Fre from life a new admitted gueſt. Dry- 
den. 7. Repaired from any loſs or diminution. Springs up to lite 
and /refs to ſecond pam. Dryden. 8. Florid, vigorous, cheerful, 
un in paired. A pope of fre/+ years. Bacon. g. Healthy in coun- 
tenance, ruddy. Fre/p coloured young gentlemen. Addi. 10. 
Briſk, vigorous, ſtrong. A freſh gale of wind. Holder. 11. Fattng. 
oppoſed :o eating or drinking, particularly the latter; a provincial low 
word. | | 

Fresn Di/cifen [law term] that difleifin that a man may ſeek 
to defeat of his own power, without the help of the king or the 
judges. . „ 

Farsn Fine [law term] that which was levied within a year 


paſt. 


Fresn Force [in law] a force done within forty days. 4 

FRESH Gale [ſea term] is when the wind blows pretty ſtrongly im- 
mediately after a calm. 8 3 3 

Frxesn Man, a novice or young ſtudent in an univerſity, college, 
c. a colloquial phraſe. TS 

FRESH Shot [with mariners] the falling of a large river to the 
ſea, ſo that it will make the water freſh for a mile or two dt tie 
mouth of the river, | | | 
 Fre$H the Hawye [ſea phraſe] or weer out more Cable, is when 
part of a cable that lies in the hawſe, is fretted or chaſed, and it x 
required that more cable be veered out, that ſo another part of it may 
reſt in the hawſe. 5 f Hy 

Fresn Spell [ſea term] a freſh gang to relieve the rowers n 
long boat. f 

F RESH Suit, ſuch a following of an offender as never ceaſes = 
the time of the offence committed or diſcovered, till he be apprehend 
ed or ſeized. | | 5 

FresH Suit within the View, impowers the officers * pe 
ſue treſpaſſers in the foreſt, to ſeize them even without the boun 
of it. 

Faesn Water Soldier, a raw and unexperienced one; 
term. 

Fxesn, /ub/. water not ſalt. : 

Shall drink nought oo brine, — 2 ſhew him 
Where the quick fe/es are. akeſpeare. _ 

To Fre'smEN, K. 27 [of fre/h, En. rendre frais, Fr.] 2 
freſh that which has been falted ; or that which is grow! 
diſcoloured. Large effuſions o'er the fre/hen'd word. 1 

To FrESHEN, verb neut. to grow freſh. A freſpening 
Pope. | | g ll 
| 4 RE'SHET, /ub/t. [of freſb] a pool of freſh water. Froſpet Or pr 
ing brook. Milton. ; * 

RE"SHLY, adv, [of freſs] 1. 08 2. Newly, 7 he 8 
ſtate renewed. Seeds which for a while lie unſcen and but ih 
earth, but afterwards fre/bly 1; ring up again. Hooker. a9 gal. 
healthy, ruddy look. Looks he as rgb) as be di 


[ 
a Cab 


ſpeare. | Fax'snb9 


5 1 


>. of freſp] t. Newneſs, vigour, ſpirit; oppoſed to va- 
1 bs wry * ſweetneſs of their odour. 1 2. State 
pen nals faſted, the ſtate of, being refreſhed from tiredneſs, new- 
of *. 1.40.1 freedom from fatigue. Fre/bneſ; of men. Hayward. 
nels 0 120 from diminution by time, not ſtaleneſs. The conſtant 
_—_ of it is ſuch a pleaſure as can never cloy. South, 5, Cool- 


fit 


F ir. There are ſome rooms in Italy and Spain for eng; 
1 . the winds and Aur in the heats of ſummer. Bacon. 6. 
and g 


he neſs loſe. Granville. 
» 


„Anwar R [a compound word of fre/> and water, uſed as an 

F _ quot =" unſkilled. {he term borrowed from 
7905 who tiomatize thoſe who come firſt to ſea as freſhwater-men, 
pn The nobility as fre/water ſoldiers, who had never ſcen 
ba ſome light ſkirmiſhes. nolles. ; | 
FRE r, ſubſe. [of this word the etymology is very doubtful. Some 
Jerive it from FNETan, to eat, others from ꝑꝓnexpan, Sax. to adorn ; 
on from $217lu, Gr. Skinner : more probably from emo or the 
5 ch freliiler. Perhaps it comes immediately from the Lat. He- 
* Pabnſor] 1. A fiith or 2 of the ſea, where the water, by 
f janement, is always rough. Euripus generally ſignifieth any ſtrait, 
= or channel of the ſea running between two ſhores. Brown. 2. 
10. agitation of liquids by fermentation, confinement, or other cauſe 
in ger. It runs along upon the fret. Adi em. 3. That ſtop of 
the muſical inſtrument, which cauſes or-regulates the vibrations of the 
ſuings. All the ſtrings and frets of a lute. Grew. 4. Work riſing 
in relievo Or protuberance. Curious fretworks of rocks and grottos. 


{me or heat, paſſion. Yet then did Dennis rave in furious fre. 


40 Frer, verb act. [of pnerran, Sax. freton, Goth. freeten, L. 
Ger. krellen, H. Ger. part. pafſ. ſometimes Het, or, according to 


thing, to put into a violent agitation or motion. 
Io make a noiſe, 1 | 
When they are fretted with the noiſe of heaven. Shakeſpeare. 

2 To wear away by attrition. Grate and fret the object metal. 
Newton, 3. To hurt by attrition. e 
6 They that over-ween, 

And at thy growing virtues. fret their ſpleen. Milton. 
4 To gnaw, corrode, or eat away: It is fret inward. Leviticus, 
Jo torm into raiſed work. The roof was Hetted gold. Milton. 
6. To be chafed in mind, to variegate, to diverſify. 

Yon grey lines | 9 

That fret the clouds, are meſſengers of day. Shakeſpeare. 

5. To make angry, to chafe, to vex. Thou haſt frezred me in all 
theſe things, Ezeniel. | 

To Fer, verb neut. 1. To be in commotion, to be agitated; Dia- 
bolical rancor that Frets and ferments in ſome helliſh breaſts, South, 
2. To be corroded or worn away. Sal armoniac will fret away, and 
the gold remain behind. Peacham. 3. To make way by attrition. 
Many wheals aroſe, and Fretted one into another with great exco1 ia- 
non. Wiſeman. 4. To be angry, to be peeviſh, to vex himſelf. We 
ue in a fretting mind at the church of Rome. Hooker. 

Far, or FreTTE' [in architect] is a knot or ornament that con · 
fiſts of two liſts, or ſmall fillets, variouſly interlaced or interwoven, 
and running at parallel diſtances equal to their breadth, every turn of 
which and interſection muſt be at right angles, they were uſed by 
the ancients on flat members, as the \ of the corona or eaves of 
cornices, under the roofs, foflits, &c. | 1 
eck Fr, or FRETTE 2 heraldry] is ſuppoſed by ſome to be called 
the ſo, becauſe its pieces ſeem to fret one another by their alternate ſu- 

| . Some are of opinion it repreſents a true lover's knot. 
cat RE'TEUL [Fnetpul, Sax.] peeviſh, angry, in a ſtate of vexation. 

Extremely fretful and peeviſh, never well at reſt. Harwey. 
Faz'TFULLY, adv. [of fretful] peeviſhly, in a fretful manner. 


im- Fax'rruruxss [of fretfal] peeviſhneſs, angry paſſion; as being in 
ee ere [with miners] openings made in the banks of rivers by 
floods. = 

the * Frt'TTy, agj. [of fret] adorned with raiſed work. 

t tie Fre'rwork [fo called of fetter, Fr.] it ſignified the timber work 
of a roof; alſo frets or raiſed work uſed to fill up and inrich flat, 

yep , Empty ſpaces, principally uſed in roofs which are fretted over with 

its - Plaiſter work. | x 5 0 | | 

may FrraBr'LITY, the ſame with friablene/s. 


NTanLE, Fr. [of friabilis, Lat.] that may be crumbled or rubbed 


n the into ſmall particles, eafily reduced to powder. Bacon uſes it. 
And in a metaphorical uſe of the word, it ſignifies what eaſily gives 
from Way, or yields to a diſſolution; e. g. a certain phyſician, ſpeaking of 
hend- me Lives when inflamed, ſays, © It is a very friable wiſcus, and 
| * foon comes to a ſufpuration”, See INFLAMMATION, and Con- 
pul- tial Fever ; and under the laſt word, read [Lax Ex] inſtead of 
ound llatter.] 
Far aBLENEs,or FRtaBl'LITY [friabilitas, Lat. ] brittleneſs, aptneſs 
cant {crumble into ſmall particles, capability of being reduced to powder. 
Hardneſs, friability and power to draw won, are qualities to be found 
ina loadſtone, Locke. 
Friebility is ſuppoſed to ariſe from this, that friable bodies con- 
ke wholly of dry parts, irregularly combined, and which are readily 
* 5 | Parated, as having nothing glutinous, &c. to bind them together. 
an Max [a corruption of Here, Fr.] a religious, a brother of ſome 
* 15 T order, See ExIER. ; ; 8 
wy run, adi. [of friar and lite] monaſtic, one unikilled in 
4 N Their friar/ike general. Knolles. | 
or By. LY, adj, being like a friar, or man unconverſant in life. 
* e 0 abſtract or friarly contempt of riches. Bacon. 
In de nns co wi [of friar and cowl] a plant. It agrees with the 
With 2 * — from both which it differs only in having a flower 
4 9 , 7 cow . | 
Sha Marr, <<, [of friar] like a friar, A friary cowl. Camden, 
* aer, ſubſt, [of friar] a monaſtry, or convent of friars. 


LE TION [friatio, Lat.] the act of crumbling. 
N* 44. 


adgineſs, colour of health and complexion. Her cheeks; their 


Steftator. 5. Agitation of the mind, violent commotion of the mind, 


Meric, Caſaubon, of @girlw, or Qgvarro, Gr.] 1. To rub againit any 


FRI 


To Fav nUr, werk neut. to trifle. 
| Tho' cheats, yet more intelligible | 
Than thoſe that with the ſtars do . Ihidilras. 
\ Farmer [of Hibble] a trifler. A fribbler is ons who profeiles 
rapture for the women, and dreads her conſent. SpecFatur. 


7 . . * . Tn . : 
Fer'BBLING, captious, impertinent, trifling ; as, a Hilbig queſtion. 


Frr'BuRGH, or EITUNG | of pnech, peace, and bone, Sax. 
| | THBURGH, [of nech, peace, and boyze, 
a ſurety] a ſurety for the peace and good behaviour of another. 
FRxiBURG, the capital of a canton of the ſame name in Switzerland, 
ſituated 18 miles ſouth weſt of Bern, | 
Fainuae, a city of Swabia in Germany, 28 miles ſouth of 
Straſburg. | 
7 F p os 0 *. 1 1 4 4 : 
Frica'tpors in cookery] a ſort of Scotch-ſcollops, larded, far- 
ced, and ſtewed. | 


Farc assE-E, of FRIeasty”, ali. Fr. [in cookery] a diſh of meat, 


as rabbets, chickens, &c. cut ſmall, and dreifed with ſtrong ſauce. 
Stinking cheeſe and fricaſy of frogs. King, | 

Fri caT10N, the act of rubbing, chafing, or grating the ſurface of 
one body againſt that of another.  Geatle;/ricar:on draweth forth the 
nouriſhment. Bacn. | 

Feick' xxo, a town and biſhop's ſee of Italy, 43 miles eaſt of 
Naples. | | 
- FRICTION, Fr. [fridis, of frico. Lat. to rub; in mechanics]. 1. 
The act of rubbing two bodies together. Newton uſes it. 2. Phe 
reſiſtance that a moving body meets withal from the ſurface whereoi 
it moves. 3. Medical rubbing with the feſtibreth, or with cloaths. 
Bacon uſes it. | ; | | 

FRICTION, [with phyſicians] act of rubbing or chafing any part of 
the body, eicher dry, with the hand, or linen-clotlis; 
oils, ointments, waters; c. | 


Fri'pay [F be le Sax. Urpdaegh, Du. Freytag, Ger. the | 
p | 


ſixth day of the week; 
See FRIGO. | 
Goc FRIDAY, the Friday next before Eaſter. 
Fri'ppuRG, the name of three places in Germany; one an impe- 


called of Freza or Frige, a Saxon deity, 


rial city of Bavaria, and the other two towns in the circle of Upper 


Saxony. UN ; | | 
Fr1DEcCAST, a certain idol of the ancient Britons, | | 
Farr vsToOLL, or Fri'TasTow [rich, pnop, of gnich, peace, and 
op, Sax. a place] a ſeat, chair, or place of peace. | 
Faikxp [fneond, Sax. priendt, Du. ftachz, L. Ger. freund, H. 
Ger. kriendt, Dan: and Su. fliunt, Teut. frigen, Goth. This word, 
with its derivatives, is pronounced as if written Hud. fend). Ke. 
the i being totally neglected] 1. A familiar or kind perſon, one join- 
ed to another in mutual benevolence and intimacy ; oppoſed to foc or 
enemy. Some man is a friend for his own occaſion, Eccleaſticus. 
2. One without hoſtile intention. © RS 5 8 
Who comes fo faſt in ſilence of the night! 
A friend. Shakeſpeare. | 
3. One reconciled to another. This is put, by the cuſtom of the 
language, ſomewhat irregularly in the plural. He's Aiends with Cæ- 
ſar. Shakeſpeare. 4. An aitendant; a company | 
Aſcends 1 
His royal ſeat, ſurrounded by his friends. Dryden. 
5. One propitious, one that favours. A friend to poetry. Peacharr, 


6. A familiar compellation to a perſon in general. Friend, how 


cameſt thou in hither. S. Martherw. 
Tell thy Friend the ſecret, and he'll lay his foot on thy thioot, 

Dio tuo amigo tuo ſecreto, glitenerte ba el pit on el peſcue, Vid. Too 
much familiarity breeds contempt. | | 

I A FRIEND in need is a FRIEND indeed, |» 

Lat. Amicus certus in re incerta cer nitur. Fr. On conntit Pami en Le- 

ſein. The Ger. | : 
Einen guten kreund erkenner man in der noht. 

It is good however, according to ancther proverb, 

To pꝛove our FalExos before we habe need, 

Leſt in time of neceſſity we find we have lean d on a broken reed: 
for, as another ſaying has it, . | 

Es All are not FRIEx Ds who ſpeak us fair. 
But on the contrary, 
| he is my Friend who grindeth at my mill, 
Or that ſheiws me real kindneſs, | 
Be a Fred to thy ſelf, and others will befriend thee, 

Take care by induſtry and frugality to make thy own circumſtances 
eaſy, and ſo not to want friends, and then thou wilt have friends 
enough, Whereas, on the contrary : „ rom nulli ſunt cognati, nec 
amici. The unhappy have neither friends nor relations. : 

Be a FR1ExD to one, and an enemy to none, 

Sp. Amigo de uno, enemigo de ningunos. | | 

That is, have one intimate boſom friend; but carry it fair and can- 
didly to the whole world. | | 

Never trult much to a new Farenp; or an old enemy. 

Very wholeſome and always ſeaſonable advice; for it is hard to 
know how far the firlt is to be depended on, or the ſecond may have 
ſtifled his enmity. | | 

Lat. Subita amicitia raro fine pœnitentia colitur. The Sp. ſay, De 
amigo reconciliado gnandate del como del diablo. Be as wary of a re- 
concil'd friend, as you would be of the devil. 

A Friend in the way is better than a penny in the purſe, 

The Sp. ſay : Aquellos ſen ricos que tienen amigos. (They are rich 

who have friends.) Friends do Indeed ſometimes ſupply the place of 


riches ; but it is to be feared, riches oſtener ſupply the place of friends, 
or procure them. | 


To FxikxN D, verb act. [from the _ to favour, to befriend, to 
ſupport. For the fault's love is the offender ſriended. Shakeſpeare. 
Frie'NDLEss [ne ondle ap, Sax.] 1. Having no friends, wanting 
ſupport or countenance, deſtitute. The friendis/5 perſon. South. 2. 
Friendleſ man. The Saxon word for him whom we call an outlaw, 
becauſe he was, upon his excluſion. from the king's peace and pro- 
tection, denied all help of friends. g 
Fxig'NDLINESs [ xneondlicnep re, Sax. ] 1. Friendly or kind be- 
havlour, exertion of benevolence. Charity, f*iendline/5, and neigh- 
bou hood: Tayler. 2. A diſpoſition to friendſhip. Such a liking 
and Friendlingſi as bath brought forth the effects. Sidney, 
| | 6 2 Fai'sxbiy, 
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FRI 
Fxie any, adj. [of friend] 1. Havin | 
nevolent, 3 lende kind. Peſiring them to be friendly 
unto them. 2 Maccabees, 2. Diſpoſed to union. Like friendly co- 
lours. Pope. 3. Salutary, homogeneal. To life fo friendly, or ſo 
cool to thirſt. Mite. : ö 
FxIENol v, adv. [from the adj. ] in the manner of a friend, with 
the appearance of friendſhip. Let's drink together friendly and em- 
brace. Shakeſpeare. : 4 
Faik psHir [of pneond, Sax. and Sip, Eng. vriendelchip, Du. 
fruendfchap, L. Ger. fruendſchaft, H. Ger. frenveſchafe, Dan. and Su.] 
1. The quality or ſtate of minds united in mutual benevolence. There 
is little f-:end/ip in the world, 2. Kindneſs of a friend, perſona] fa- 


the temper of a friend, be- 


your. Only preferred by friend/ip, and not choſen by ſufficiency. 
Spenſer. Higheſt degree of intimacy. His friend/vip's ſtill to few 
ARiRtance, —_ 


confin'd. Gui. 4. 
Hard by here is a hovel, | 
Some friendſhip will it lend you gainſt the tempeſt. Shakeſpeare. 
5. Conformity, affinity, correſpondence, aptneſs to unite. Colours 


which havea friendſeip with each other, and thoſe which are incompa- 


tible. Dryden. 


Fr1'tr [ fater, Lat. frere, Fr.] a brother of a religious ſociety, a 


monk, Sc. See Friar, and its derivatives. 

Fr1er [with printers] a page or ſheet fo ill wrought off at the 
preſs, that it can ſcarce be read. | : 
 Far'exs [ fratres, Lat. freres, Fr. i. e. brethren] monks, or reli- 

ious perſons, of which there are four principal orders. 1. The Friers 
Minors, or Franciſcans, or Grey Friers. 2. The Auguſtins. 3. The 
Dominicans, or Black Friers. 4. The Carmelites, or White Friers. 


Fries, the ſeveral places of the city of London that are called by 


the name of Friers, as White-Friers, &c. took their name originally 
from houſes or cloiſters of friers there formerly ſituate. 


| Fr1'txy, or Frrary [confraire, Fr.] a ſociety of friers ; alſo their 


cloiſter or habitation. | | | : 
. Frieze, or FRIZE. Sec FrEEzE, in architecture. The former is 
the more uſual ſpelling. . 

FRIE“z ED, adj. [of frieze] ſhagged or napped with frieze. 

Fr1E'ZELIKE, adj. [of frieze and like] reſembling a frieze. 
dle How tower. Addiſon. | 

RIE'SLAND, one of the moſt northern provinces of the United Ne- 

therlands, bounded by the German ocean on the north, by Groningen 
and Overyſlel on the eaſt, by the Zuider-ſee and Overyſſel on the 
ſouth, and by the ſame ocean on the weſt ; its chief town is Lewar- 
den. | 


Foft-Frre'sLand, a province of Weſtphalia in Germany, being the 


north-weſt part of Germany, bordering on Groningen. | 

Fr1'ca IFniga, Sax.] a goddeſs of the ancient Britons, Saxons, 
Germans, Sc. whom they adored to abtain plenty and earthly bleſ- 
ſings and proſperity in their affairs. The idol repreſented both ſexes, 
as well man as woman, and as a hermophrodite is ſaid to have both 
the members of a man and the members of a woman. A certain au- 
thor writes, that ſhe ftood on the right hand of the great god Thera- 
mis, or Thor, ſitting or lying in a great hall, and Woden, the god of 
war, on the left. She was pictured with a ſword in one hand, and a 
bow in the other, to intimate that women as well as men ſhould, in 
time of need, be ready to fight. She was reputed the giver of peace 
and plenty, and alſo the cauſer of love and amity. From this goddeſs 
our Friday is ſuppoſed to have taken its name. 

Fri'cat [ fregate, Fr. fregata, It. fragata, Sp.] 1. A ſort of ſhip, 
a ſmall man of war, built ſomewhat lower and Jonger than others 
for ſwift failing, and having no more than two decks. King's ſhips 
under fifty guns are generally termed frigats. Fohnſon. Embez- 
zled in certain frigats. Raleigh. 2. Any ſmall veſſel on the water. 

Behold the water work and play 95 . 
About her little frigat, therein making way. Spenſer, 
 FricaToo'Nn, a Venetian veſſel, built with a ſquare ſtern, without 
any foremaſt, having only a main-maſt, a mizzen-maſt, and bow- 
ſprit, ufed in the Adriatic ſea. | 

3 [ of frigus and facio, Lat.] the act of making 
cold. | TL 

F&1'cEFlED. [ frigefatus, Lat.] make cold. | 

Fer'GERATORY, ab. [ frigeratorium, Lat.] a place either to make 
or keep things cool in. N 

To Fxlehr, or To Fx“ nf EN, verb af. [ pnihxan, Sax. frifter, 
Dan. vorchenn or vruthten, Du. fürchten, Ger. forhten, Teut. kaurhtan, 
Goth. ] to put into a fright, to terrify, to daunt. | 

Fraicyur [frif, Dan. pmuhe, Sax. forhto, Tent. faurhta, Goth. 
vorcht, Du. furcht, Ger.]. ſudden fear or terror. 

Far caTFuL [rpilepul, Sax.) 1. Cauſing fright or terror, dread- 
ful. 2. Apt to be put into a flight. 3. A cant word among women, 
for any thing unpleaſing. | | 

Fa1'GHTFULLY, adv. [of frightful] horridly, terribly, diſagree- 
ably, unpleaſantly, not beautifully. _ | | 

Betty, pray 8 

Don't 1 look frightfully to day. Savift. 
„ zulne pre, Sax.) 1. H ptneſs to be affrighted. 
2. Terribleneſs of aſpect, the power of cauſing or impreſſing dread. 

Fri'ciy, adj, [ſrigid's, Lat. frigide, It.] 1. Cold, 13 no 
warmth. In this ſenſe it is ſeldom uſed but in the ſciences, The vi- 
gid zones. Cheyne. 2. Impotent, being without warmth of body. 
3. wins without warmth of affection. 
or life of fancy.  Frigid rhimes. Savift. - 
Fx Stile, is a lou, jejune manner of diftion, wanting force, 
warmth of imagination, figures of ſpeech, Ge, 

Fricr'piTY, or Fri'cipxess [ frigilidas, Lat. of frigid] 1. Cold- 
neſs, want of warmth. 2. Impotency, want of bodily warmth. Fri- 
gidiry of decrepit age. G/anville, z. Dulneſs, want of intellectual 

Ire or ſpirit. The /riyidities of wit. Brown, 4. Coldneſs of affec- 
don. | b 

Fx, adv. [of frigid] coldly, dully, without affection. 

Fxicortr'eic | frigorificus, of friges, cold, and facia, Lat. to make] 
making or producing cold. A word uſed in ſcience. 

Faison Particles [with philoſophers} ſuch particles as are in 
themſelves eſſentially cold, and by entering and piercing other bodies, 
prodfce in them that qualit;” which is called cold. Frigorific atoms or 


Alt- 


4. Dull, being without fire 


FRO 


particles, mean thoſe nitrous ſalts which flvat in the air in 


m_ and occaſion — Quincy. cold ves 
To FaII I, verb neut. [of friller, Fri] to quake or ſhake 9 
a of a hawk; as, the hawk fills. 1 00 | g With cold; 
RINGE | frange, Fr. frangia, It. frigfo, Lit. frdnin; - 

Du. franze, 2 tranſa, Su.] a ſort of k coop mn, a 
dreſs or furniture. ; 

To Frince, verb att. [ franger, Fr.) 

Frr'ePtrgR [wn f/ijier, Fr.] a broker 
ſells old cloaths. 


p. fr 
ndages * 
to garniſh with fring 

that new cleans, trims, wd 


Far'eetry | fripperie, Fr. fripperia, It.] 1. The place ws. 
cloaths are ſold. , ag-fair f kay Foo — the Tower A 
where old cloaths and frippery are fold. Broome, Laurana is rs wa, 
pery of bankrupts. Howe/. 2. Old cloaths, caſt drefles a, 
rags. Whoſe works are e'en the frippery of wit. Ben John & 

To Fa1sx, verb neut. Iprob. of frixzare, It. or of f-iquer, Ir. ge 
and briſk, or, according to Caſaubon, of of, Gr.] 1, To 2 
to ſkip. It will make the water , and ſprinkle up in a fine d Py 
L'Effrange. 2. To dance. A wanton heifer ri up and egy 
a meadow at eaſe and pleaſure. L*E/irange, 5 

RISK, /ub/?. [from the verb] a frolic, a fit of wanton gaiet 

RI'SKER [of fi] a wanton, one that is not conſtant cr: 
Camden uſes 8 2 54 A 0 

FRI“SKIVESS [of fifty} ſkittiſh wantonneſs in fkipping and gw 
to and fro, —_ try A low word. SEN has lng 

Fr1'sx y [prob. of friquet, friſgue, Fr. briſk, or V ig xare, t.) 
airy, leaping and jumping up and down. A low word. oh 

To FrisrT [prob. of pyfxan, Sax. to give reſpite, or friften Dy 
and Ger. ] to el goods on truſt or on time. | 
. 5 x1T [with chemiſts] aſhes or falt baked or fryed together with 
ſand. | 

FriTH [prob. of fretum, Lat.] 1. The ſea, or ſtrait of the ſt 
where the water being confined, is rough. It is now uſed in Scotland 
for an arm of the ſea or the mouth of a river. | 

What deſp'rate madman then would venture o'er 

The frith. Dryden. | | 
2. A kind of net. I know not whether this ſenſe be retained. Film 
Jon. It ſeems rather an artificial wear, or trap for catching kh, The 
wear is a Vith, reaching through the oſe from the land to low was 
mark, and having in it a bunt or cod with an eyg-hook, where the 
fiſh entering, upon their coming back with the ebb are ſtopped from 


iſſuing out again. Carew. 


FriTH [nich, Sax, peace] among the Engliſh Saxons fignifed x 
wood; for they accounted ſeveral woods ſacred, and made then 
ſanQuaries. 5 | 

Farru-BREACH [of pnrch and bnice] the breaking of the peace, 

Far'ThHGar [pnreh-xean, Sax.] the year of jubilee, 

FRI“ THOIID [in ancient records] the ſame às is now called a gild, 
fraternity, or company. TEE 

FaiThso'xeEn {fnrch-rocn, Sax. aſylum] a liberty, privilece c 
power of having frank pledge. | 

FriT!LLARY JubP.. [ fritiHaire, Fr. with botaniſts) a plant which 
hath a flower that is very finely checquered, and reſembles the ſhaps 
of a dice-box, from whence it has its name. 

Fr1'T1NANCY, ſubf. | fritinnio, Lat.] the ſcream of an inſect, as of 
the cricket or graſhopper. Brown uſes it. | Be 

Fr1'TTER [of frit, frette, or friture, Fr. fried, of frigo, Lat.] 1, 
A ſort of ſmall pancake, a ſmall piece cut to be fried. Iuſſer uſes it, 
2. A fragment, a ſmall piece of any thing in general. Breaketh al 
about into ſhivers and fritters. Bacon. 3. A cheeſecake, a wigg. 

To Fr1'TTER, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To cut meat into 
ſmall pieces to be fried. 2. To break into ſmall bits or fragment in 

eneral. Break all their nevves, and Vvitter all their ſenſe. Pope. 
FRI voLouS [of frivolus, Lat. frivole, Fr. frivolo, It. and 55. 
trifling, inſignificant. 8 

Fri'voLovsLy, adv. [of friveloxs} vainly, inſignificantly. 

Fr1'voLousNess [of frivolous] triſlingneis, inſignificantneß. 

FzIzE. See FREEZE. EN | 

To Fx 1zL E, or To Frr'zzLE, verb act. [ friſer, Fr.] to curl or. 
criſp in ſt ort curls like nap of frieze cloth. They /riz/ed and culel 
their hair with hot irons. Hakexwe!/. | ; 

Fr1'zLER [of friz/e] one that frizles or makes heir into ſhot 
cuils, 

Fro, adv. I pna, Sax.] backward, by regreſſion. It is only uſed 
in oppoſition to the word 70; as, to and fro, backward and forward. 

 Frizziing [ friſure, Fr.] a curling or criſping, properly of the 
ir. 
Fg o' ¶ contraction of from] Fro' the delves. Ben Jobnſan. 

Frock [ Hoc, Fr. a monk's habit] 1. A garment worn orer thet 
ax parel, a dreſs or coat. Freck of mail. Milton. 2. A fort of 25 
upper coat for a man. My ſhepherd's frock. Dryden. 3. 4 kind o 
gown for children, : 

Fro'DINGHAm, a market-town of the eaſt-riding of Yorkſhure, 0 
the Hull road, 172 miles from Londen, | 

Fne'bskhau, a market town of Cheſhire, on the river Weaver, net 
its conflux with the Merſey, 162 miles from, London. Nets 

FroDMO'RTEL, or FReOMO'RTEL [neo mopp- dead, Sax.) an im: 
munity or free pardon granted for murder or manſlaughter. 

Fxor'vuIUM Penis, or FROENUM Penis, Lat, [in anatomy] à me- 
brane which ties the præputium to the glans of the penis. [ 

Froe [xnoxxa or pnocca, Sax. froe, Dan. vorſch, Du. poet, . 
Ger. kroſche, H. Ger. or, according to Caſaubon, of Oper, * 
A creature that lives both on land, and in the water, having if el 
It is placed by naturaliſts among mixed animals, as part. King 0 — 
and fh. There is likewiſe a {mall green frog that perches on oy 
ſaid to be venomous. 2. The hollow part of a horſe's hoof. 

Fx os are at Paris, by way of banter, called Dutch nighun 

FRO BHT Graſi, Lettice, ſeveral ſorts of herbs. 

Fro'cF1$H [of frog and fb} a kind of fiſh: 


Fro'isE Le Fr. as the pancake is eriſped and er: mpled in 

ing) a ſort of pancake with bacon incleſed in it. : 
40 U 10. adj. [brolick, Du. fiphlich, Ger.] jocund, £27 

full of play. 3 ; | 


met) 
4 


v O 


75 be FaoLick [vrolicken, Da. frotdrherr, Ger.) to * 1 k merry 


yumour, merrily ditpo ed. 


 FrouLtcK, V. [vroſick, Du.] a merry ptank, a fight of whim and 


ken rolex; verb neut, {from che ſubſt.] to play wild pranks. 
To play tricks of gaiety or levity. f Rowe uſes it. 
Tao LickL x, adv. of frolic] gaily, wildly. ny 1 
Fal Icx so, diſpoſed to play, or full of merry pranks, whim- 
4. ild gaiety. TO 
for oul ges the playing of merry pranks, whimſies. | 
' FronDA'T10N, the act o {tripping or pulling! the leaves off from 
or 6h or Fxo' [na and nam or pnom, Sax. fra, Dan, fram, Su. 
Teut. and Goth.] 1. Away, noting privation. Took him trembling 
1m his ſow'reign's ſide. Dryden. 2. Noting reception. What time 
would ſpare, From Steel receives its date. wy 3 Noting proceſſion, 
deſcent or birth. The ſong began from Jove. Dryden. 4. Noting 
tranſmiſſion. The meſſengers from our ſiſter. Shakeſpeare. 5. Noting 
abſtraction, or vacation from. | 
I ſhall find time os 
From this enormous ſtate. Shakeſpeare, _ | 
6. With 7 following. Fron firſt to laſt, Burnet. 7. Out of, noting 
emiſſion. Sigh'd from her inward foul. D-yden. 8. Noting progreſs 
from premiſes to conſequences. The concluſion of experience from the 
time paſt to the time preſent. Bacon. 9. Noting the perſon or place 
from whom a meſſage 1s brought. Cam'ſ| thou from the bridge ? 
Shakeſpeare. 10. Out of, noting extraction. From high Meonia's 
rocky ſhores I came. Addifon. 11. Becauſe of; noting the reaſon or 
motive of an act or effect. David celebrates the glory of God from the 
conſideration of the greatneſs of his works. T:llotfor, 12. Out of; 
noting the ground or cauſe of any thing. The praiſes which ariſe 
from valour. Dryden. 13. Not near to; noting diltance. 
Half a mile at leaſt | : 
South from the mighty power of the king. Shats/peare. 
14. Noting ſeparation, or receſſion. From thee to die were torture 
worſe than death. Shakeppeare. 15. Noting exemption or deliverance, 
From jealouſy's tormenting ſtrife, | 
For ever be thy boſom free. Prior. 
16. At a diſtance : noting abſence. 
| Differences which I beſt thought it fit 
To anſwer from our home, Shakeſpeare. 


noting diſtance from the paſt. There were mountains from the crea- 
tion. Raleigh. 19. Contrary to. Any thing fo overdone is from the 
purpoſe of playing. Shakeſpeare. 20. Noting removal. Thrice from 
the ground ſhe leap'd. Dryden. 21. From is very frequently joined 
by an ellipſis with adverbs ; as, from above, from the parts above 
22. From below, from the places below. 23. From afar, from a 
diſtant place. 24. From beneath. 25. From behind. 26. From far. 
27. From thence, Here frem is ſuperfluous. 28. From whence. Here 
is ſuperfluous too. 29. From where. 30. From without, 31. 
From is ſometimes followed by another prepoſition with its proper 
caſe, 32. From amidſt. 33. From among. 34. From beneath. 35. 
From beyond. 36. From forth. 37. From off, 38. From out. 39. 
From out of. 40. From under. 41. From within. | 
Above all, 42. Surzkut Acency, Ifaiah; c. xliv. v. 24. com- 


ls E with John, c. v. v.19; and c. xvi. v. 13. Vide Original. 
it. Ox. | | | 
a Fx wa RD, prep. [of gnam and peand, Sax.) away from; oppoſed 
to the word towards. | 


ROME, or FROME-SELWoOoOD, a large cloathing town of Somerſet- 
ſhire, nine miles from Bath, 18 from Briſtol, and 99 from London. 
Fro'NDaTED ¶ frondatus, Lat.] leaved, having leaves. | 
Fro'npenT [ frondens, Lat.] bringing forth leaves. 
FrondI'FEROUs [ frondifer, Lat.] bearing leaves. 


1 


FronDo'sENEss, or FRonDO'sITY | frondoſitas, Lat.] leafineſs. 


per part of the face. This front yet threatens, and his frowns 
command. Prior. 2. The face; by way of cenſure or diflike ; as, 
2 harden'd Front, a ſurly front, This is the uſual ſenſe; 3. The 
face, as oppoſed to an enemy. | | 

His forward hand inur'd to wounds makes way | 

Upon the ſharpeſt fronts of the moſt fierce. Daniel Civil War. 
4. The part or place oppoſed to the face. The rampier in Front. 
| Knoles, 5. The van of an army. Front to front preſented. Milton. 

b. The forepart, the face of a work or building. The front of his 

edifice. Brown. 7. The moſt conſpicuous part or particular. 

Four [in proſpective] the orthographical projection of an object 

Upon a parallel plane. . 

Faonr of @ Battalion, is the firſt rank of men. 

Front of an Army [in a camp] is the firſt row of tents in the firſt 
line, which (in the horſe) are the quarter-maſters tents, and (in the 
foot) thoſe of the ſerjeants. : 

Front [of a place] is the face of a plane, or the zenaille, i. e. all 
ab 18 contained between the flanked angles of two neighbouring ba- 
0ns, dix. the two faces, the two flanks, and the curtain. 

To Front, verb ad. [from the noun] 1. To oppoſe directly as 
to face, to encounter. Fronted with ſome other of the ſame party 
may * them. Bacon. 2. To ſtand oppoſed or over- againſt 

a place. A toun- houſe built at one end to front the church. Addiſon. 

70 Fron r, verb neut. to ſtand foremoſt. 

i 1 every Way [a military phraſe] is when men are faced 


over a little door or window. 
n Bone, the bone of the forehead. 
of as 2 part of the bridle of an horſe ; alſo any external form 
ca; to . to the forehead. 5 
LE, 3 4 * * . 
ed in fy ® the forehead. [with phyſicians] an external medicine app 


es be s lin anatomy] two muſcles, one on each fide of the 
" BY oy. mmoniy ſuppoſed to ſpring from the ſcull; but now 
fs Pitales 9 ariſe from the occipital muſcles ; or the frontales and occt- 
> rather one continued digaſtrie muſcle on each moving the 

ud Kin of the forehead and eyebrows. : 


17. Noting derivation. Enos named from me. Dryden. 18. Since; 


Four, Fr. [ fronte, It. of frons, Lat.] 1. The forehead, the up- 


maiarar [in architeQture] a little frontum or pediment ſometimes . 


— 2 


PRO 


Fr A Foes A” 8 4 1 1 
Fr0*TA'L1s Vena [in anatomy] à vein in the front or forehead. 
 Fro'xrarted [in botany] ſignifies that the petalum, or leaf of 
flower, grows broader and roader, and at laſt erhaps terminates in 
a right ſine. Oppoſed to. cuſpated, which is when the leaves of a 
flower end in a point. 8 = 
For- go [of front and bor] the box in the playhouſe from 
which there is à direct view to the ſtage. "MP 
FRO Nr Eb, adj, (of fort] formed with a front, | Milton uſes it. 
FRoTICT ER, fubf, | frontrere, Fr. frontiera, It. Frontera, Sp.] the 
border, confine or boundary of a kingdon or province, which the 
enemies find in the front when they are about to enter the ſame ; pro- 
Py that which terminates not at the ſea, but fronts another coun- 
FronTIER, adj. bordering. Frontier grounds. Addifom.—— 
FRonTi'Gniac, a town of Languedoc, 16 miles ſouth-weſt of 
Montpelier famous for producing excellent wines, 


Fzo'xT1s Os {with anatomiſts] a bone of the ſkull, in figure almoſt | 


round, which joins the bones of the ſinciput and the temples by the 
coronal ſuture, and the bones of the upper jaw by the tranſverſe ſuture; 
_ the os ſphænoides by the ſphenoidal ſuture. _ 

"RO'NTISPIECE [fFontifpicium, Lat. frontiſpice, Fr. frontiſpizio, It. 
front iſpicio, Sp.] the title or firſt page of à book done in picture; alſo 
he forefront of a building; that part of any thing that directly meets 
the eye. | 


Fro'nTLEss, c. [of rent] without bluſhes, without ſhame or dif- 
fidence. Banks; 27 ] | - ogg 


man. Dryden. = 
FronTLET { frontale, of frons, Lat. un f onteau, Fr.] Forehead at- 
tire, a bandage worn upon the forehead. ES = | 

Fro'nTon [in architecture] an ornament with us more uſually cal- 
led pediment. ths | 

FroxTROO'M [of front and room] an apartment in the forepart of 
the houſe. = To 5 

Fro'eersn, fretful, froward; peeviſh; | 


Front, 4%. [frohr, Ger. and Su. bevroren, Du.] frozen. This 


word has not been uſed ſince Milton's tine. | 


 FroRNE, aj. [Se pnonen, Sax. gefrohren, Ger. bevtoren, 8 
frozen, congealed wich cold. My heart blood is well nigh frorne 


feel. Spenſer, 


Frosr [pnop r, Sax. and Dan.] an exceſſive cold ſtate of the wea- 
ther, whereby the motion and fluidity of liquors is ſuſpended ; or that 
ſtate of the air, &c. whereby fluids are converted into ice. A hoar- 
froſt is generated; when the vapours near the earth are congealed by 
the coldneſs of the night, which only happens in winter, when cold 


predominates; ſo that the difference between dew and hoar-froſt is; 
that miſts turn to dew, if they conſiſt of drops of water; but into 


aoar-froſt, when they conſiſt of vapours that are congealed in their 
paſſage down to the earth. . 5 
Froſt contracts metals, or rather the cold effects it; but on the con- 
trary it dilates fluids; for a 12 foot tube of iron loſt two lines in length, 
being expoſed to the air in a froſty night; but liquids are ſwelled and 
dilated by froſt near one tenth of their bulk, and by that means burſts 
not only veſſels of glaſs and earth; but even of wood or iron or other 
metals, as has been found by many experiments: the appearance of 
plants, trees, and the face of the earth ſparkling with congelation of 
. The groves _ ſhine with ſilver froft. Pope. 
Fro'sTBITTEN [of froft and bitten] nipped or wither'd by the 
froſt. Mortimer * 2 1 Se W So 
Fzo'sTED, done or made in imitation of froſt upon plants. Freed 
gold. Gay. | | 
Fra'sTILY, adv. [of freſly] 1. With froſt, with exceſſive cold. 
2. Without warmth of affection. | | | | 
I rather thou ſhould's utterly „ 
Diſpraiſe my work, than praiſe it fro/ily. B. Johnſon. 
hs nr aid Iynorvighneppe, Sax.] froity quality, cold; freez- 
ing cold. 


Ro'sTNAIL [of froft and nail] a nail with a prominent head driven | 


into the horſes ſhoes, that it may pierce the ice. Grew uſes it. 

Fro'sT-work [of re and work] work in which the ſubſtance is 
laid on unequally, like the dew congealed on ſhrubs. Blackmore 
uſes it. ERS 


 Fro'sry [pnoprixzh, Sax. froſtig, Ger.] 1. Having the power of 


congelation, extreme cold; as, a froſty ſeaſon. 2. Chill in affection, 
without warmth of courage or kindneſs, What a froſty ſpirited rogue 
is this. Shakeſpeare. 3. Hoary, greyhaired, reſembling froſt. 'The 
froſty head. Shakeſpeare. ES. 
Frora [prob. of 4@go;, Gr. or of fraave, froe, Dan. Froe, Scottiſh] 


1. The ſpume of fermented liquors or liquid things, foam, the bub. 


bles cauſed in liquors by agitation, 2. Any empty or ſenſeleſs ſhow 
of wit or eloquence. 3. Any thing not hard, ſolid, or ſubſtantial. 
Who eateth his veal, pig and lamb 3 
| Shall twice in a week go to bed without broth. 7er. 

Fro'THILY, adv. [of frothy] 1. With foam. 2. In an empty 
manner, | 

Fro'THINEss, fulneſs of froth, frothy quality; the want of ſolidity 
and ſubſtance ; lightneſs, emptineſs, windineſs. 


Fro'rHy: 1: Full of froth. 2. Empty, vain, trifling. Vain and 


frothy men. Tillotſon. 3. Not ſubſtantial nor folid ; light, ſoft, waſt- 
ing. Bathing ſhould make them frothy. Bacon. | 
o FRoTH, werb neut. from the noun] to foam, to give or pro- 

duce froth. | a 

To Foxe, werb act. [from the ſubſt.] to frizzle or curl the hair 
about the fate. This word was at firſt probably uſed in contempt. 
An overſtairing frounced head. Aſcham. 3 

To Frounce [with falconers] a diſeaſe in the mouth of an hawk. 
in which white ſpittle gathers about a hawk's bill. 

Frounce [with farriers] pimples or warts on the palate of an 
horſe. ; 

Fro'wzy, adj. a cant word, fœtid, muſty. Swift uſes it. 

Frow [frouw, Du. frau; Ger.) a Dutch or German woman. 

Fro'waRD, adj. (ynampe and, Sax.] peeviſh, croſs, ſurly, flub- 
born ; the contrary to toward. ; 

Fro'warDLy [xnampeandlice, Sox. | in a froward manner, 

Fro'warDNess [pnampeanoneſe, Sax.) peeviſhneſs, fretfulneſs, 
ſurlineſs, 55 

Fro'wer, JH. a cleaving tool. Tuſſer uſes it, 


Fao'wsr 
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Sp. fructißco, Lat.] to make 
earth. Hoavel. 


„ 


NN] . [with carpenters] timber is ſaid to be frowey, when it is 
evenly tempered all the way, and works freely without tearing. 
Frowev, without knots. _ oO "wa 
To Frown, verb neut. [refrogner, or Fronſer le fourcil, Fr. frogner, 
O. Fr. to wrinkle. Skinner] to knit the brows, wrinkle the forehead, 
to look ſtern, threatning, or wr, | 3 1 
The landfkip Fron with danger and diſmay. Table of Crs. 


Frown, /ubf, [from the verb] a wrinkled look, a look of diſ- 


pleaſure. 


Fro'wninc | ſour 15 froncez, Fr.] knitting the brows, wrinkling 


the forehead. 

Fro'wnincLY, with an air of diſpleaſure, Fe. 

Fro'wy, adj. muſty, moſſy. This word is now obſolete ; but in- 
inſtead of it is uſed Froury. : a 

Frovse, a pancake with bacon in the middle of it. 

Fro'zEN, part. pep. bot to freeze] See To Freeze. 

Fro'zEnNEss, congealedneſs by | or cold air. 

F. R. S. an abbreviation for Fellow of the Royal Society. 7 
| Faverr'rerovs [ Fruttifero, It. fructifer, Lat.) fruit- bearing; alſo 
producing gain or profit. | 


FrucTirica'rion [of frudifj] the act of producing fruit, or of 


bearing fruit; fertility. 9 
To Fxv'crirv, verb ag. [ frudifeer, Fr. fruttare, It. frutificar, 
ruitful, to fertilize. To frudi/y the 


To Faucrirx, verb neut. to bring forth fruit. To the end it 
may frudtify, Hooker. 3 

Faucr vos [ frufurfitas, Lat.] fruitfulneſs. 

Fxvervo'se [frz2ueſus, Lat.] fruitful, commodious, beneficial. 
 Frv'crvous, ad. [Huctutux, Fr.) fruitful, impregnating with 


" fertility. Fru&zo0us moiſture. Phils. 


Frvu'cal, Fr. [ frugale, It. frugalis, Lat.] thrifty, ſparing, not 
profuſe. _ 1 DEE 
 Fruca'tITY, or Fav'calness [ frugalitas, Lat. frugalite, Fr. 
frugalita, It.] thriftineſs, ſparingneſs in expences. 5h 
Frv'caLLY, adv. [of frugal] thriftily, ſparingly. 
Fx, a fork or pole to {tir the fire about in an oven. 


Frver' FERENT [ frugiferens, Lat.] bearing or producing fruit. 


Frvcr'rfroUs | frugifere, It. frugifer, Lat.] fruit- bearing. 
| Favcr'rtrOVUSNESS, fruit-bearing quailty, fertility. 
 Frver'vorovs [| frugivorns, Lat.] devouring fruit. | 
Frvucr'vorousNEss [of frugivorous] fruit-devouring quality or fa- 


culty. 3 6 
er Fr. [ fratte, It. fruto, fruilo, 5 and Port. of Hructus, Lat. 
drucht, Du. frucht, Ger. and Dan.] 1. In its general ſenſe includes 
whatſover the earth produces for the nouriſhment and ſapport of hu- 
man kind and animals, the product of a tree or plant in which the 
ſeeds are contained, It either takes an 5, in the piural, or is uſed 
without. 2. Production. The uit of the ſpirit is in all goodneſs. 
Ezekiel. 3. The offspring of the womb, the young of any animal. 
When their ſwoln bellies ſhall enlarge their Fruit. Sandys. 4. Ad- 
vantage gained by any enterprize or conduct. What are the fruits of 
them at this Day? Savif?. 5. The effect or conſequence of any 
action. This is the fruit of my labour. Philippians, | 


Frvir [with botaniſts} is defined to be that which ſucceeds to 


each flower, whether it conſiſts of one or more ſeeds ; ſome reſtrain 
the word Fuit, to ſignify only that which is eſculent. 


Natural Fxuirs, are ſuch as the earth produces of its own accord, 


without any culture, 55 
Fruits of Induſtry, are ſuch as tho' they are natural, require ſome 
culture to bring them to perfection, | Ak 
Civil Fxuirs [in "aw, are rents, ſalaries, wages. 
Frvirs [in the canon law] denote every thing, whereof the re- 
venue of a benefice conſiſts , as glebe, tithes, rents, offerings, &c. 
Fru'tTact, Fr. [of uit] all kinds of edible fruits. Ambroſial 
fruitage. Milton. | | > » 
FaviTace [with painters, carvers, &c.) the repreſentation of 
fruits or branched works. 


Mortimer uſes it. | | 8 b | 

Fev'tr-BEARING, adj. [of fruit and bear] having the quality of 
yielding fruit, Mortimer uſcs it. 1 ws | 

Fx . [ fruitier, Fr. fruttaruolo, It. frutero, Sp. frutitr, Port.] 
a ſeller df fruit. 

Frv'1TERERs Company, were firſt incorporated anne 1604, and 
conſiſt of a maſter, two wardens, about ſeventeen aſſiſtants, and thir- 
ty-nine on the livery. Their armorial enſigns are azure ; the tree of 
Faradife dabuwen Adam and Eve, all proper. They have no hall, 


but ſometimes meet at that of the pariſh clerks in Wood-ftreet, 


Feu'iTeRY [ fruterie, Fr.] 1. Fruit collectively taken, The ſmall 
fruitery. Philips. 2. A place for laying up and keeping fruits. | 

Frv'tTFuL [of fruit, Fr. and pull, Sax. Sc.) 1. Fertile, abun- 
dantly productive. 2. Actually bearing fruit. ; 

Adonis gardens, | 
That one day bloom'd and fruitful were the next. Shakeſpeare. 

3. Childbearing, not barren, The damſel's fruitful,” Gay. 4. Plen- 
teous, abounding in any thing. Nations fraizful of immortal lays. 
Addiſon. N ON 
Furt Signs [with aſtrologers] are Gemini, Cancer, and Piſces, 
ſo called, becauſe if the moon and principal ſignificators be in any of 
thoſe ſigns, and ſtrong, they doubt not but the enquiring party will 
have children. | 

Fzxur'TFULLY, adv. [of fruitful} 1. In ſuch a manner as to be 
prolific ; plenciſully. 2. Abundantly, | 

Frxu'trFuLNEss [of fruit, Fr. and pulne pre, Sax ] 1. Fertility, 
the quality of being prolific, So bleſs d the bed ſuch fruitfulneſi con- 
— Dryden. 2. Exuberance of invention, great abundance. The 
remedy of fruitfulneſi is eaſy. B. Jobiſon. | 
FxuiTFULNEss [in hieroglyphics] is repreſented by an olive 
tree. | | 

FRviTFULNESS lin ſculpture, c.] was repreſented by a lady ſit- 
ting upon a bed, with two little infants hanging about her neck. 


middle of the ſole, and at ſome diſtance from the toe, dividin 


ſtruction with | of ] it ſignifies baſh 


FUB 
Favir-cho ves ſof fruit and groves] ſhades, or cloſe 
of fruit trees. Pope uſes it, 
Frvur'tion | fruizione, It. Nulciin, Sp. of fruitio, of 


F lantatong 


enjoy ment, poſſeſſion, pleaſure given by poſſeiſon or Aae Lat] 


Furien [by moraliſts] is defitied to be the reſt or delich, ;c 
will in the wh Brie; 1 1 5 42 Slight of the 
Fav'iTive, adj. enjoying, poſſeſſing, having the power of . 
Boyle uſes it. © PHE 05 2 oy. 

Fxvur'tLEss [of fruit, and leap, Sax. ] 1. Barren of kü 5-4 
bearing fruit. 2. Vain, productive of no advantage, unprofcabl. 
Whoſe joys ſo Huitleſi are. Spenſer. 3. Being without pt, "796 
offs ring. A fruitleſi crown. Shake/jeare. Sen) or 

RUITLESSLY, azo. fo Fatt fff Tally, vainly, unprofitably. 

Frv'rr-Ting [of fit and time] the time for gathering 75 the 
e f rnit and trer] a tree of that kind | 

Fav'tT-TREE [of yrnit and t tee of that kin wt 
cipal worth ariſes 50 the fruit it produces. 1 * 

Fun; obfolete; luxuriant. jr | 

FxumenTaA'ceous [ frumentaceus, Lat] pertaining to bread co 
made of grain. MOSES oo ON aro on, 

FrumExTaActovus Plants, are ſuch as have a conformity wich 
mentum, Lat. wheat, either in reſpect to their leaves, fruit * 
the like; or ſuch as have their culm pointed, and their 
reeds; bearing their ſeeds in ears, like common cotn. 

_ FrvumenTa'T1On, Lat. a general dole of corn. 
_ FromenTo'ss | fruments/us, Lat.] full of corn. 
Frv'menty [of frumentum, Lat.] furmety, a pottage made ce 
wheat, milk, ſugar, &c. A | | 

FR “MOI kalen the Eng!iſh Saxons] a payment, 

to the kindred of a perſon lain or murdered 
Frvu'msrorLE [Num ole, Sax. ] a chief ſeat or manſion-houſe 

To Fa uur f prob. of rucuplen, Teut. 7. e. to frizzle up the 15 
8 in deriſion] to flout, jeer, or mock ; to taunt, to ſnub, to brow. 
cat. | | 3 

Frv'sca Terra 2 old records] untilled, waſte ground. 

To Frusn, verb af. [| froifer, Fr.] to break, bruiſe, or craſh 
I'll Vu it, and unlock the rivits all. SHaleſſ eare. 5 

Fausn, or Fauc {in horſes] a fort of tender horn, ariſing in the 


g into 


» Cars, 6f 


or ＋ ecompence 


two branches, running towards the heel in the form of a ſork. 


Fav'ss AR Terram (in ancient deeds] to break up new ground. 
| FavussvRrAa Domorum [ia old records] burglary, the breaking of 


houſes by thieves. 


FavssurAa Terre [in old records] land newly broken or lately 


ploughed up. 


FausTRAa'neous [of fruftra, Lat. in vain] vain, uſeleſs, unpto- 
Kale, OT peed os 
"RUSTRAINEOUSLY, adv. [of frrſtrareont] vainly, unprofitably, 
To Fxv'sTRAT E, verb 240 j e, ood, or lh . 
Lat.] 1. To make void, to nullify. To Hruftrate the efficacy of it 
Atterbury, 2. To deceive, to diſappoint, to baulk, Natural defie 
cannot be utterly fruſtrate, Hooker. ; 
FRUSTRATE, part. adj, [from the verb] t. Ineffectual, uſebeſt, 
unprofitable. Made the enterprize fraſtrate. Raleigh. 2. Void, null. 
They ſhould forthwith utterly 1 Hooker. And in con- 
led and diſappointed. 
Shorn of their all, and fruſtrate of their aim. Table of Crnxs, 
FausTRA'T1ON [ fruftratio, Lat.] the act of rendering void, a dil 
appointment. South uſes it. | 
FrvsTRATION [with aſtrologers] a debility or weakneſs that ha- 
pens to a planet, when it proceeds towards a conjunction with an- 
other, but before they are joined one of them becoming retrograde, 
the deſign is fruſtrated. 5 | | 
Fr'usTRAT1VE, adj, fallacious, diſappointing. . | 
Frvu'sTRATORY, adv, 1. Of or belonging to fruſtration. 2. Apt 
to fruſtrate. 3. Making any proceedure void. Ayliffe uſes it. 
Fxv'sr vu, Lat. a fragment, a broken piece; a piece cut off or 


| | ſeparated from a body. 
Fru'iT-BEARER [of fruit and bearer] that which produces fruit. 


FrusTRUM of a Pyramid or Cone, is a part or piece thereof, cutof 
uſually by a _—_ parallel to the baſe. 
Fru'TEx, Lat. [in botanic writings] a ſhrub. _ 
FxuTica”rion [with botaniſts) a ſprouting forth of young ſprigs. 
FauTico'ss Stalks [in botany] thoſe ſtalks of plants that are'd a 
E 8 ſubſtance. | | | 5 
o Fey, verb af. [ frigere, Lat. frire, Fr. friggere, It. fror, Sp. 
fciten, Du. @gvyzu, Gr. 525 Wel.] 25 dreſs Aal in a frying-pan, 
laid on the fire. | 
To Far, verb neut. 1. To be roaſted in a pan on the fire. 2. To. 
ſuffer the action of the fire. With crackling flames a cauldron fre. 
Dryden, 3. To melt with heat. To keep the oil from Ging in the 
itomach. Bacon. 2 | 
Fay [ frei, Fr. frega, It. fro, foam, Dan. fraiw, Goth. {perm r 
ſeed in general] 1. The ſpawn of fiſh, young fiſhes. 2. A multitude 
or ſwarm of animals or young people, in contempt. The fy of thele 
rake-hell horſe-boys. Spenſer. 3. A kind of fieve. Mortimer uſes i 
Fay'inG-PAN, a pan for dreſſing meat on the fire. 
Nut of the Fxying-xan into the fire. 55 
The Fr. ſay ; tombre de fieure en chaud mal (to fall from a common 
into a burning fever.) or, /omber de la poble dans la braiſe. 
This proverb is uſually applied to perſons, who, impatient u 
ſome: Tmaller inconveniency, and y endeavouring to extricate 
themſelves, for want of prudence and caution, intangle themſelves u 
difficulties greater than they were in before: incidit in Scy/lam cuper 
2 Charybdim, ſay the Latins; and us re wug 6x zan, 
reeks. | | 
The It. ſay as the Fr. cader della padella nelle bragie. The Ger. 1 
regin in a bach kommen (to come out of the rain into che brook) 
Sp. del lode, en el arrbyo. 
Fu'acs [ foxage, Fr.] chimney-money, .hearth-money. 
Fus; as, a fat fub, or fubs, a plump young child. ala 
To Fus, verb ac. to put off, to delay by falſe pretences, to ti 
Generally written feb, which ſee. Fub'd olf and fub'd of from 
day to x io Shakeſpeare. e 


Fuer 


FUL. 
pvr [ fucatus, Lat.] 1. Painted, coloüred with paint. 2. 


BA falſe ſhow. 2. 1 
Dice ven, a diſguifing, a cloaking. 


d the coarſeneſs underneath diſcover'd. Collier. 

Fn pul : 8 — 7 a ſea- plant; called alſo aha. The flowers 
oe — whole extent of its leaves, in form of little tufts, compoſed 
neat number of extremely fine filaments, about the length of a 

* 5 The ſeed is incloſed in a viſcid matter at the extremity of the 

leaves. x ; Conn 
To o- erb neut; [ſome derive it of a puddle, g. d. to 

; 5 e drinks wine, &c: others of the word pull, Sax. full, by 

_ 1, and the Scots uſe the word full to ſignify being in liquor 

72 8 do likewiſe the Du. and Ger. Of unknown etymology. 

uf "to drink till one is drunk, to drink to exceſs. L'Eftrange 


To FupDLF, verb af. to make one drunk, The pavement faith- 
leſs to the fuddled feet. 7 homſon. : | | 
FupplE ca“, or Fu'DDLER, a tippler, a drunken fello . 
To Fu'vGEL, to make a ſhew of doing or acting, but making no 


gr of feu, Fr. fire] the aliment of fire, firing, as wood, coals, 
r any matter fit for burning, for culinary or other uſes. | 
bo To Fug, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To feed fire with combu- 
ble matter. | | | 
m "The dreadful name 
That fuels the eternal lame. Cooley. 5 
2. To ſtore with firing. That the ſeat be well water' d and well 
Motlon. | N 
rer [of fuel] a maker of charcoal, ſmallcoal, &. 


I 


Fuillemorte colour ſignifies the colour of wither'd leaves in autumn. 
. a law term; fuir, Fr. eſcaping by flight. | 
Fore en Fait, Fr. [a law term] is when a man does actually run 
"fois en Lay, Fr. [a law term] is when a perſon being called in 
the county, he appears not till he is outlaw'd. 2 
Fe Demonium, Lat. [i. e. the flight of the devils] the herb 
St. John's wort. 1 ; 5 
Fuca Vacui, Lat. [in ancient philoſophy] a principle whereby va- 
nous ectects were produced, ariſing from an averſion (which they ſup- 
0s'd) in nautre to a vacuum. But moſt of theſe phænomena modern 
philoſophers have demonſtrated to ariſe from the gravity and preſſure of 
the air. | e | BOO : 
Fuca'crousne3s, or Fuca'city [ fugacitas, of fugacis, gen. of 
fugax, from fugio, Lat. to fly] 1. Aptneſs to fly away, volatility. 
Spirits and falts by their fugac:ty were like the falt and ſpirit of urine 
and ſoot. Boyle. 2. Inſtability, uncertainty. 
puch EIA, feſtivals obſerv'd by the ancient Romans on account of 
the expulſion of their kings. From which pattern the Engliſh ſeem to 
have taken their Hock-T'ide, and having cleared the land of their in- 
ſolent neighbours the Danes, inſtituted the annual ſports of Hock- 
Tide, conſiſting of ſuch paſtimes, as throwing at cocks, 
Fucs'T10n, Lat. the act of putting to flight. 
Fron, It. [in muſic books] ſignifies a particular manner, ac- 
cording to which ſome muſic is compoſed, of which there are ſeveral 
forts. 


i Fv'c1LE, an impoſtume in the ears. | | 
Fu'ciT1vE, ſubſt. [from the adj.] 1. One who flies out of his coun- 
try, a deſerter, a renegade from his ſtation or duty. They are light 


to run away, and almoſt all fgizzves are of that condition. Bacon. 


The homage of rebellious fugitives. Dryden. 

Fu'orrivk, adj. { fugitif, Fr. fugitive, It. and Sp. fugitivas, Lat.] 
1. Not tenable, not to be detain'd or held. Our idea of infinity is 
a growing and fugitive idea, ſtill in a boundleſs progreſſion that can 
op no where. Locke. 2. Unſteady, not durable, unſtable. 3. Vola- 


parts the leaves. Woodward. 4. Flying, running from danger. The 
fugitive Parthians. Shakeſpeare. 5. Flying from duty, falling off, 
6. Wandering, runnagate, vagabond. Al 

gitive phyſician. Wotton, | 


upon having committed a felony ; which being lawfully found after 
ihe flight, belong either to the king or the lord of the manor. 
 Tuciivexess [of fugitive] 1. Volatility, aptneſs to fly away or 
eraporate. The fugitrueneſs of ſalt of hartſhorn. Boyle, 2. Inftabi- 
li, uncertainty. | 
Fucus, ſub//, [from Fuga, Lat. flight; in muſic] ſome point con- 
ſting of four, hve, ſix, or any other namber of notes begun by ſome 
ore lingle part, and then ſeconded by a third, fourth, fifth and fixth 
put, if the compoſition conſiſts of ſo many, repeating the ſame or ſuch- 
like notes, ſo that the ſeveral parts follow, or come in one after ano- 
er in the ſame manner, the leading parts ſtill flying before thoſe that 
_ Harris. Plies his grave and fancied deſcant in lofty Fugue. 
Nn. 
. UL, an ad 
ay quality. 
N an iner, ſubſt. ¶ fulcimen, fulcimentum, Lat.] a prop or un- 
altreunur [in mechanics] is the ſame as point of ſuſpenſion, or 
N on which a libra or vectis plays, or is ſuſpended. ilbins. 
Ford, a town and abbey in Germany, the abbot of which is a 
Mice of the empire. | 


0 Fuler', [fulfillan, Sax. fullfotia, Su.] 1. To accompliſh, to 


mm, either a promiſe or prophecy. They have fulfil them in 
Th ann him. Ad. 2. To fill till there is no room for more. 
, _ enſe 5 now obſolete. Correſponſive and fi//il/ing bolts. Shake- 


ws ſuſhi o anſwer any urpoſe or deſign in general. Here nature 


— d in all her ends. Milton. 4. To anſwer any deſire by 
dum ths ; 2 or gratification. Faithfully my laſt deſires fulfil. Dryden. 


* any law by obedience. Love is the f////ing of the law. 


Fucus, Lat. 2 paint for the face to heighten the complexion. The | 


Fusi'LLEMORTE, Fr. [corruptly pronounced and written philomot] . 


2. One who takes ſhelter under another's power from puniſhment. 


tile, apt to evaporate, or fly away. The more tender and fugitive 


bellous pamphlet of a u- 


Fucrrive Goods fa law term] the proper goods of him that flies 


jective termination which denotes fulneſs or abundance 


FUL 


Furtraab n ſof full and fraight] fully ſtored. Shakeſpeare uſes 
t. "5 


1 


Fu“L oN, or Fu'L.GENTNEss [of fulgentia, Lat.] brightneſs, ful- | 


gidity, ſpendor, glitter. 


Fu'LGent [ fulgens, of fulgeo, Lat. to ſhine] ſhining, gliſtering, : 


dazzling. Milton uſes it. | 
Fu lcd [ fulgidus, Lat.] bright, ſhining, dazzling. 
Fulcroprry | fulgiditas, Lat.] brightneſs, ſhining glory. 
F v, LGINATED | fulginatus, of fuligo, Lat. foot] beſmeared with ſoot. 
 Fu'Lcouk [ fulgor, Lat.] dazzling brightnefs, like that of the 
lightning. Brown uſes it. | 
FULGURA'T10N [ fulguratio, of fulguro, Lat. to lighten] the act of 
a lightning, or flaſhing of fire in the clouds, which tho' to us it ſeems 
to precede thunder, yet in reality they are both together. | 
Fu'LHam, /ub/. a cant word for falſe dice. Hanmer. 
Let vultures gripe thy guts for gourd and fiulham's hold, 
And high and low beguile the rich and poor. Shakeſpeare. . 
Fulrcinous [ fuliginoſus, of fuligo, Lat. ſoot, fuligineux, Fr.] 
full of ſoot, ſmoaky. To repreſs the fuliginous vapours of duſky me- 
lancholy. Bacon. 


Fu'L1MaRT [This word, of which Skinner obſerves that he found 


it only in this paſſage, ſeems to mean the ſame with /foat. Johnſon] 1. 


A ſort of ſinking terret. The frichat, the fulimart, and the ferret, 
Walton. 2. A pole-cat, a kind of wild cat. | 

Fur. [pull; Sax. vol, Du. voll, Ger. fuldt, Dan. fulls, Goth.] 
1. Well filled or ſtored with any thing. Full of days was he.-Tickel/. 
2. Replete, being without any ſpace void. Both the hands fill. Fc- 
clefiajies. 3. Abounding in any quality, good or bad. Full of incon- 


venience. Bacon. 4. Plump, fat. Of a full body. Wiſeman, 5. Sa- F 


turated, ſated. I am ull of the buriit-ofterings. /ſaiah. 6. Crowded 
in the imagination or memory. Every one is fl! of the miracles done 
by cold baths. Locke. 7. That which fills or makes full, large. A 


Full meal, Arbuthnot. 8. Complete, being ſuch as that nothing further 
is dehired or wanted. He gave u credit to that promiſe. Hammond. 
9. Complete, without abatement, being at the utmoſt degree. At the 


end of two full years. Genefis. 10. Containing the whole matter, ex- 
preſſing much. My expreſſions are not ſo u as his. Denham. 11. 
Strong, not faint, not attenuated; So fill a voice. Shakeſpeare, 12. 
Mature, perfect. After fuli age. Bucon. 13. {Applied to the mooa} 
Complete in its orb. Towards the /z// moon. Newton, 14. Noting 
the concluſion of a matter or a full ſtop. Therewith he ended, 
making a fu/l point of a hearty ſigh. Sidney. 15. Spread out to view 
in all its dimenſions. Drawn with a fill tace. Aadiſon. 

Furl, /ubſt. {from the adj.} 1. Complete meaſure, freedom from 
deficiency. Preſerved the dignity of it to the u,. Clarrndon 2. (Ap- 
plied to the tide) the higheſt ſtate or degree. At ſull tide. Shakeſpeare. 
3. The whole, the total. This is the news at full. Shakr/peare, 4. 
The ſtate of being full. When I had fed them to the J. Jeremiah. 
5. (Applied to the moon) the time in which the moon makes a perfect 
orb; as, the full of the moon. | 

To Furl, verb af. [ fullare, Lat. fenler, Fr. vollen, Du.] to 
mill cloth in order to thicken it, to cleanſe cloth from its greaſe. 

FuLL, adv. 1. Without abatement. In the unity of place they 
are full as ſcrupulous. Dryden. 2. With the full effect. The pencit 
thrown luckily f#// upon the horſe's mouth. Dryden. 3. Exactly. 
Full in the centre. Addiſon. 4. Directly. He met *her fill. Sidney. 
5. It is placed before adverbs and adjectives, to intend or ſtrengthen 
their ſignification; as, | | | 

FuLL-Nigh [pullic, Sax.] very nigh. | 

FulL-Oft [pull opr, Sax.] very often. Full ævell we teject the 


commandment. Sr. Mark, Full is much uſed in compoſition, to inti- 


mate any thing arrived at its higheſt ſtate or utmoſt degree. 
FV“LLAOE, the money paid for fulling cloth. | 
FUuLLBLO'WN, adj. [of fuli and blown] 1. Spread to the utmoſt ex- 
tent, as a perfect bloſſom. 2. Stretched by the wind to the utmoſt ex- 
tent. A fullblown ſail. Dryden. | | ; 
FuLLBo'TToMED [of full and bottom] having a large bottom. A 
fullbottom'd wig. Addiſon. | : 


FulLLEa'tED [of full and car] having the heads full of grain. Fall. 
ear'd corn, Denham. | 

Fu'LLER | fullo, Lat. pulle ne, Sax. feulon, Fr. follone, It. volder, 
Du.] one who fulls or cſcanſes cloth from the greaſe. 

FuLLERS Earth, a fort of nitrous earth which ſcours like ſoap. 
Fuller's carth is a marl of a cloſe tecture, extremely {oft and unctuous 
to the touch: when dry it is of a greyiſh-brown colour in all degrees 
from very pale to almoſt black, and generally has ſomething of a 


greeniſh caſt in it. The fineſt Fullers earth is dug in our own iſland, 


Hill. 5 | | 
FulLERs Weed, or FulLers Thiſtle, an herb. 
Fu'LLERY, a workhouſe or place where cloth is fulled. 
FuLlLE'YeD [of full and eye} having large prominent eyes. 
FuLLFE'p {of full and fed] ſated, fat, ſaginated. As a partridge 
plump, Fullſed and fair. Pope. | | | 
Fu'LLINGMILL, /t. [of full and mill] a mill where the water 
raiſes hammers, which beat the cloth till it is cleanſed. Mortimer uſes 
It. | 
Fr1.-LaDen [of full and laden] laden till there can be no more. 
Like fruit upon a full-laden bough. Tillotfon., 
FULLONICAL | fullonicus, Lat.] of or pertaining to a fuller. 


FurLtsPRE'an [of full and read] ſpread out to the utmoſt extent. 


With *u///pread ſail to run before the wind. Dryden. | 

FuLLsU'MMED [of full and ſum] complete in all its parts. With 
fullſummed wings. Hoawel, | 92 89255 

Fu “LL [ pullice, Sax. ] 1. To the full, completely, without lack, 
without more to be deſired. Graces which are in beſtowing always, 
but never come to be fully had in this preſent life. Hooker. 2. With- 
out vacnity, without void fpace. 3 

Fu'LMINANT, adj. Fr. [ fulminans, of fulmino, Lat. to thunder] 
thundering, making a noiſe like thunder. 


To Fu'LMInNaTE, verb neut. [ Fulmino, It. and Lat. fulminer, Fr.] 


1. To thunder. 2. To make a loud noiſe or crack. We caſt in ano- 
ther glowing coal, which made it inte afreſh, Boyle. Fo iſſue out 
ecclchaſtical cenſures. 
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F U M 


To Fur MATE, verb a8. to throw out as an object of terror. Ex- 


communication is not greatly regarded here in England as now fulmi- 


nated. Ayliffe. 


relius, who were Chriſtian ſol | 
mata, Marcomauni, &c. ſaved the whole army, 


ion in the Roman army of Marcus Au- 
iers, who in the war againſt the Sar- 
ready to periſh with 


Fu'LMINATING Legion, a le 


thirſt, by their prayers procuring a very plentiful ſhower, with thun- 
der, lightning, and hail. 


FuruinA rio, Fr. [ fulmizazione, It. of fulminatio, Lat.] the act 


of thundering. 


made by metals or minerals heated in a crucible. 


. 


Furl MIN AT ION 


[with chemiſts] is the great and crackling noiſe 


FulMinaTtion [in the Romiſh canon law] is the ſentence of a bi- 


ſhop or other eccleſiaſtic appointed by the pope, whereby it is decreed 


that ſome bull ſent from the pope ſhall be executed ; it is alſo the exe- 


cution or denunciation of a 


entence of anathema made in public with 


due ſolemnity. Denunciations of eccleſiaſtical cenſure. 8 


Sir Ifacc Newton, when commenting on thoſe words in the Apoca- 


Iypſe, He maketh fire come down from heaven, &c.” ſuppoſes the 
prophetic ſgirit to allude here to the act of excommunication, in pro- 
nouncing which they uſed to * wing down a lighted torch from above. 
Nzwron's Obſervations on Daniel, &c. p. 319. 


* This relation is made not in favour of the criticiſn, but only to 
point out the FACT. | 
FurLMina'ToORY, adj. [of fulminate] thundering, ſtriking terror. 
FuLm1'Ntous [ fulmineus, Lat.] of or belonging to thunder. 
FuLMI'NEuUM Telum, cr FULMI NEUS Lapts, 


x ſort of hard ſtone that is ſuppoſed to fall out of the clouds with a clap 
of thunder, | | $4 
' Fu'Lxets [pyllnepye, Sax.) 1. Plenty, wealth. 


2. The ſtate of being fill'd fo as to have no vacancy. 


Io lapſe in fulnue/s | 
Is ſorer than to lie in need. Shakeſpeare. | 
The fulne/5 of 


the wine-preſs. Numbers. 3. The ſtate of abounding in any quality, 
good or bad. 4. Completeneſs, ſuch as leaves nothing to be deſired. 
Congratulating their fu/ne/s only with their continuance. K. Charles. 


15 Bacon. 6. Completeneſs, freedom from deficiency. Whoſe fal- 


| Completenels from the union of many parts. The fulneſs of the 


neſi and perfection lies in him. Shakeſpeare. 7. Repletion, ſatiety. 
Effects of fulneſs, pride and luſt. Taylor. 8. Swelling in the mind, 
mental perturbation. The eaſe and diſcharge of the fulneſs of the 
heart. Bacon. g. Extent, largeneſs. There wanted the fulne/s of a 


plot and variety of characters. Dryden, 


fills the ear, vigour. This fort of paſtoral derives its whole beauty 
from a natural eaſe of thought and ſmoothneſs of verſe : whereas that 
of moſt other kinds conſiſts in the ſtrength and fu/ne/s of both. P 


diſtaſteful, naſty, loathſome, nauſeous, offenſive. 
Roſcommon. 
ſmell. Bacon. 


Fu'LsoME [pulle, Sax. foul or fulſome, 9. d. foulſom] 1. Noilome, 
Fulſome objects. 
2. Smelling rankly and ſtrongly. Of rank and ful/ome 

3. Tending to obſcenity. A certain epigram which is 


aſcribed to the emperor is more fulſome. Dryden. 


Fu'Ls0MELY, adv. [of fulſome] diſtaſtefully, naſtily, rankly, ob- 
ſcenely. | 


Fu'Ls0MENEss [of fulſome] 1. Loathſomenels, naſtineſs, nauſeouſ- 


neſs. 2. Rank and ſtrong ſmell. 3. Obſcenity. No fulſomeneſs is 
omitted. Dryden. | ; | 


* 


Fvu'tvip [ fulvidus, Lat.] of a deep yellow colour. 
Fuma'ctum, ſmoak-farthing, fire- money, or a cuſtomary payment 


for the hearths. 


Funa'po, or Fun“ THo, It. and Sp. [from fumus, Lat. ſmoke] 


our pilchards, garbaged, falted, and dried in the ſmoak. Fiſh that 
ſerve for the hotter countries they uſed at firſt to fume by hanging 
them up on long ſticks one by one, drying them with the ſmoke of a 


Toft an 


continual fire, from which they purchaſed the name of fuma- 


does - Carew. 


* 


earth-ſmoke. 


Fu'mace [ fumus, Lat.] hearth-money. 9 

Fun RIA, or Fu'mus Terre, Lat. [with botaniſts] fumitory, 
FUMaTED, adj. C fumatus, Lat.] ſmoaked, fumed. | | 
Fu'maTorRy [| fumaria, Lat. fumeterre, Fr. It is more uſually 


written fumetory or fumitory] a plant which hath divided leaves reſem- 


bling thoſe of the umbelliferous plants. 


The flowers, which are col- 


lected into a ſpike, are of an anomalous figure, ſomewhat reſembling 
a papilionaceous flower. The fruit is either of a long or a round fi- 
gure, which is like a pod. Miller. 'The darnel, hemlock, and rank 


fumitory. Shakeſpeare. 


attempt any thing clumfily or aukwardly. 


[femmolen, Du. fambler, Dan.] 1. To 
Our mechanic the- 


To Fu'MBLE, verb neut. 


ilts will have their atoms never once to have fumbled in theſe their mo- 


tions, nor to have produced any inept ſyſtem. Cad worth. 


2. To be 


puzzled, to ſtrain in perplexity. Fumbling half an hoer for this excuſe, 


Dryden. 
and play with flowers. Shakeſpeare. 


3. To play childiſhly. I jaw him fumble with the ſheets, 


To FuuBLE, werb add. to manage any thing aukwardly. He fun- 


#/es up all in one looſe adieu. Dryden. LE * 
Fr msLER [of fumble] one who fumbles or acts auk wardly. 


- fy, awkwardly. 
ſmoak. The golden altar fum'd. Milton. 


FUMBLINGLY, adv. [of fumbling] in an aukward manner, clum- 
1. To 


To Fun, verb neut. [ fumo, Lat, fumer, Fr, fumare, It.] 
2. To vapour, to yield 


.. Exhalation, to ſteam, Keep his brain fuming, Shakeſpeare. 3. To 
paſs away in vapours. Our hate is ſpent and fum'd away in vapour. 
B. Jobnſon. 4. (Prob. of faum, Teut. froth, g. d. to foam or froth at 
the mouth for anger or rage, or of fumer, Fr. fumare, It.) to chafe, 
to be in a fret, to be enraged. He frets, he fumes. Dryden. 


FT 


ing them with the ſmoke of a ſoft fire. Carew. 2. To 


To Fuut, verb a#. 1. To ſmoke, to dry any thing in the ſmoke. 
hoſe that ferve for hotter countries they uſed at firſt to fume by dry- 


rfume with 


odours in the fire. The fuming of the holes with brimſtome. Morti- 
mer. z. To diſperſe or diſſipate any thing in vapours. The heat will 


reaſon of paſſion, or fie, Fr. fuma, It. fumus, Lat, 
vapour] a rage, a fret, 
FU'METORY, an herb. See FUMATORY», 


3Þ 


fume away moſt of the ſcent. Mortimer. 


Fun [prob of kaum, Teut. froth, g. 4. frothing in the mouth by 
ſmoak, ſteam or 


* - 


4 
. 


parts of the burnt body. ; 


at. the thunder ſtone, 


10. Force of ſound, ſuch as 


and foundation of the body. 


FUN 


12 In 1 * wa! 1 * or dung of a hare, hart te, 

UME'TTE, /ub/?. Fr. a word introduced b Nr 

ſtink of — . | y Cooks, to denote the 
| A haunch of ven'ſon made her ſweat, | 

| _ Unleſs it had the right fumette. Savift, 

Fu'm, adj. [ fumidus, Lat.] ſmoky, vaporous. Brown uſes 
Fumr'piTY, or Fu'mipness, ſmoakineſs, or quality of — 
imgaky, tendency to ſmoke. a | TY. 5 

Fun EROUS [ fumifer, of ſumus, ſmoke, and fer 
bringing ſmoke. en nfo ang bring] 
un1'e1ic | fumificus, Lat.] making ſmoke, perfuming. | 

Fu'micanT [ fumigans, Lat.] —5 3 , 

To Fu'micATE, verb neut. ae Lat. of fumus, ſmoke funi 
Fr.] 1, To perfume a place by ſmoke or vapour, to ſmokes Wir 
fragrant thyme the city fumigate. Dryden. 2. To medicate, to bs 
by vapours. 3. To raiſe a 1 by the fumes of Mercy m 
. To FuwicarE, verb ad. [with chemiſts] is to make one 


1 . one mi 
body receive the ſmoke of another; to impregnate it with mixt 


the volatile 


_ Fumica'Tiown [| /uffumipation, Fr. fumigaxion, It. fumip as: 
the act of n ſmoke 15 1 5 80 0 
for qualifying the air, ſcents raiſed by fire. 
ed are Beete Arbuthnot. | 
 FumicaT1on [with chemiſts] the act of fumigating or ſmoakin 
an eroſion or eating away of metals by ſmoke or vapour, for hel ing 
ſome kind of diſtempers. "OY 
Funicariox [with ſurgeons] a falivation raiſed by ſmoke, 0. 
fumes of Mercury; alſo applications of medicines in general to the 


? 
J 
. er matter 
Fumigations often repeat. 


body in fumes. 


Fu'mINGLY, adv. [of fume] angrily, in a rage. 
oy ly. Hooker. | | 5 n 
MIT ER, /ubft. ſee FUMATORYV. Crown'd with rank 4: 

Shakeſpeare. 5 | : WO ans; 


They anſuwer 


| Fu'mous [ fumoſus, Lat. fumeux, Fr. fumoſo, It.] ſmoaky pro. 
ducing fumes or vapours. | x 
Fumo'siTY [ fumitas, Lat.] ſmoakineſs, | 
' Fu'my [of fumus, Lat.] ſmoaky, or full of fume, producing 


fumes. Puff'd the fumy God from out his breaſt. Dryden. 
Fun, ſport, game, banter. A low cant word. Moor uſes it. 
To Fun one, to ſooth, cajole, coaks, wheedle ; a low cant phraſe, 
FunamBuULa'Tion, Lat. [of funis, a rope, and ambulb, Lat. 10 
walk] the act of walking, or dancing on a rope. 
Fu'xcHaL, the capital of the Madeira iſlands, ſubje& to Portugal, 
Fu'ncTION | fundio, Lat. fonction, Fr. funzione, It. funcidn, dp. 
I. The act of the performance or exerciſe of any office or duty, 4 
repreſenting commoner in the function of his public calling. drift, 
2. Office or employment. This double function of the goddeſs. 44. 
diſon. 3. Single act of any office. Without difference thoſe fundim; 
cannot in orderly ſort be executed. Hooker, 4. Particular calling, 
trade, occupation. Follow your Function. Shakeſpeare. 5. Power, 
faculty. Nature ſeems 2 
In all her Hunctiont weary of herſelf. Milton, 
6. Office of any particular part of the body. 15 
FuncTiow [in a phy ſical ſenſe} is the ſame as action; an effeftive 
motion produced in any part of an animal, by the proper aptitude or 
fitneſs of ſuch a part, for the uſes appointed by the author of nature. 
Animal Fuxcriox, is that without which we cannot perceive, will 
remember, Oc. ſuch as feelnig, ſeeing, imagining, judging, paſſions, 


voluntary motions, &c. 5 


Natural FuncTioxs, are thoſe which change the food, Ec. ſo 28 
to aſſimilate it to our own nature; ſuch are the viſcera or bowels, and 
the veſſels that receive, retain, ſecern, c. the humours. 

Vital Fuxcrioxs, are thoſe neceſſary to life; and without which 
it cannot ſubſiſt, as the action of the heart, brain, lungs, Cc. 

Fux D [ fundus, land or a bottom, funda, Lat. a bag. Johnſin; or 
of fond, Fr. findo, It.] 1. A bank or repoſitory of public money, the 
capital or ſtock of a company or corporation. My eſtate fluctuating 
in funds, Addiſon. 2. By which any expence is ſupported or defray- 
ed, a ſtock or capital in general. Performs all this out of his own 
fund. Dryden. | | 

Funp of the Eye [in anatomy] the part poſſeſſed by the choroeices 
and retina, 8 

 Fu'npamenT [of fundamentum, Lat. a foundation, fondement, F. 
fondamento, It.] the breech or buttocks, which are as it were the {eat 
FuxvamMe'NTAL, adj. [ findamentale, It. fondamental, Fr. and Sp. 
fundamentalis, Lat.) pertaining to a foundation, principal, clue! ; 
ſerving for a baſe, reſt or ſupport of any thing, eſſential, not mercy 
accidental. The fundamental laws of the kingdom. Sui. 

Funpame'NTaL, /ub/t. a leading propoſition, an important 07 ef- 
ſential part, which is the ground-work of the reſt. The fundamit- 
tals of faith, South. : 

FunpameEnTaLl Diagram, the projection of a ſphere upon 2 Plate, 

FuUxnDAME'NTALLY, adv. [of fundamental] eſſentially, original! 
according to fundamental principles. Virtue is ſcated fundamentaiy 
in the intellect. Grew. | | 14 

FunDdame'NTALNEss [of fundamental] fundamental quality 3 chi 
neſs, principalneſs. ge 

Fu'xpus Cali, Lat. [in aſtronomy] is the point oppoſite to . 

oint of culmination, or the point of the ecliptic, wherein it - inte 

ected by the meridian, beneath the horizon. 3 

Fundus Plante, Lat. [in botany] that part of a plant, where n 
ſtalk meets and joins the root. a bladder 

Funpus Yefce Lat. [in anatomy] is the cavity of the blades“ 
wherein the urine is contained. 8 che | 

Fundus Uteri [in anatomy] the bottoms, or principal part o 
womb, in contradiſtinction to the cervix or neck. | 

Funs'BRAL Staves, torches, links, flambeaux, uſed at funera 45 
Funkz'nABOus [ funcbris, Lat. funcbre, Fr. and It. belonging 
funeral, doleful, mournfal, | : th king > 

Fu'weN, the ſecond iſland for magnitude belonging to « oral 
Denmark, ſituated at the entrance of the Baltic Sea, and lep 


: 
from Jutland by the ſtreight, called the Leſſer Belt; and fon 1 
iſland of Zealand by the delt called the 1 Eeit its * 
is Odenſee. | 
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Funtalk adj. [ faneralis, Lat, funerale, It.) of or 


2 burial 3 U 


Denham. | 


8 
* 


rtaining to 
ſed at the ceremony of interring the dead. Funeral rites. 


Foxtral Oration, a ſermon or diſcourſe pronounced in praiſe of a 
U 


at the ceremony of his funeral. 
pho of es [ funerale, It. and Lat. funerailles, Fr.] 1. A 
34. an interrment. 
burial, 25a he find bis era, a 
Pth' ſands, when he before his day ſhall fall. Denham. 
The ſolemnization of a burial, obſequies, the payment of the laſt 
4 rs to the dead. Had none to mourn for him, nor any ſolemn 
e , 2 Maccabees. 3. The pomp or r with which the 
fo are carried. Deſirous to ſee a funeral paſs by. Swwif?. 
f adj. ¶Funerarius, Lat.] pertaining to funerals, | 
FuxE'REAL, ad. [ funereus, Lat.] fitting a funeral, diſmal, dark. 
To the ale ſhade funereal rites ordain. Pope. | 
Foxe'sT [ funeſtus, Lat.] deadly, mortal. Cs oo a 
Fuxco'sITY, or Fu'NGoOUsNEsS [of fungous, from Fungus, Lat.] 
ſpungineſs, an excreſſence porous and unſolid. 
: Fu'xGOUs, adj. [ ede It. fung eſus, Lat.] ſpungy or full of holes 
like a muſhroom, excreicent, wanting firmneſs. Sharp uſes it. | 
; Fu'ncous Fleſh, a ſpongious excreſcence, called proud fleſh, fre- 
vently growing on the lips of wounds, Oe. 
L pu x Gus, ſubſt. Lat. ſtrictly a muſhroom : A word uſed to expreſs 
any fleſhy tumor or excreſcence, very ſpongious, ſoft, and pale, ariſing 
n the membranes, tendons, and other nervous parts, in conſequence 
of alcers, wounds; or any excreſcence from trees or plants, not 
naturally belonging to them ; as the agaric from the larch-tree, and 
auricu & judz from elder. The fibres lengthen too much, are too 
auid, and produce frngy/es. Arbuthnot, ; 
Fu'xiCLE [ funiculus, Lat. ] a little rope, a ſmall ligature, a fibre; 
alſo the navel-ftring. 


| Were funiculaire, Fr. funicalaris, Lat.] belonging to 


e or ſtring, conſiſting of a ſmall cord or fibre. & 
revs Hypotheſis [in mechanics] an hypotheſis produced by 
one Francis Linus, againſt the ſpring and weight of the air, ſo as to 


explain the rifing and falling of quick-filver in a weather-glaſs or ba- 


rometer, by means of a funiculus or little ſtring at the top, or a very 
fne thin ſuhſtance, which is continually drawing itſelf up, or is 
fretched out more or leſs, according to the different temperature of 
the outward air. e | 

Fux1'cuLus, Lat. a ſmall rope. 5 

Fux culus, Lat. [with 3 the navel-ſtring of a young 
child, a ſkinny channel that reaches from the navel of the child to 


the placentia of the womb. The uſe of which is to convey the 


blood of the mother by the veins to the child, for its nouriſhment, Oc. 

Foxx, a ſtiong rank ſmell, a ſuffocating ſmoke, &c. alſo touch- 
wood. A low word. . ö | : | 

Fu'xxeL [g. 4. tunnel, of tun, or contract. of infundibulum, Lat. 
whence fundible, fundle, funnel. Johnſon; or of funil, Port.] k. A 
veſel for pouring liquor into a bottle, a tundiſh ; it is ſomewhat in 
the ſhape of a hollow inverted cone, with a pipe deſcending from it. 
2. A pipe or paſſage of communication. Towards the middle are 
two large funnels bored through the roof of the grotto, to let in light. 
Addijon, | 925 Gs 

Fux. See FURR. | : . 

Fur, adv, [it is now commonly written far] at a diſtance. Sid- 
ney uſes it. | | . 

; URA'CIOUS | furacis, gen. of furax, Lat.] thieviſh, inclined to 
ſteal, N Lg 

Fux ciousxrss [of furacious] thieviſhneſs, &c. 

Fura'cityY [ furacita, It. furacitas, Lat.] thieviſh inclination, 
thieviſhneſs. 

FuRBELOE, or Fu'kBELOw | of fur and below, fulbala, Fr.] fur 
ſewed formerly as an ornament on the lower part of the garment : 
now any fort of plaited or ruffled trimming for women's ſcarves, pet- 
ticoats, &c, Pope uſes it. wy | 

To Fu'xzeLow, verb ad. [from the N to adorn with furbe- 
lows, or ornamental appendages of dreſs. Flounced and furbelowed 
from head to foot. Agui/or. | | 

To Fu'rtsH, verb ad. [ fourbir, Fr. forbire, It.] to make arms, or 
ay *. elſe, bright, by icouring, cleanſing, and poliſhing. Fur- 
ll. the ſpears. Feremiah. og | 

Fu'xbisnER [fourbifſeur, Fr. Forbitore, It.] one who brightens or 
dires a luſtre to arms, one who poliſhes any thing. | 

Fu'xca and Fossa, Lat. [in old records] the forked gibbet and 
ditch, an ancient juriſdiction of puniſhing felons, the men by hang- 
ing, and the women by drowning. 9 

Ad Fu'xcam & Flagellum, Lat. [old law] the meaneſt ſervile te- 


aure or manner of holding land, when the bondſman was at his lord's 
Uſpoſal, either for life or death. | 


VRCALE Os, Fu'kcuLA Superior, or Fux cx LLA, Lat. [with a- 


natomiſts] the upper bone of the ſternum, otherwiſe called jugulum. 
URCA T10N [trom Furca, Lat. a fork] the ſtate of ſhooting out 
WO ways, like the points of a fork.. 


FURCHe” [ fourchee, Fr.] a kind of croſs. in a coat of arms, forked 
at each end. 


FU8ExDal. See FARDING-DEAL. | 
Fuarura'cgous [ furfuraceus, 251 branny, huſky, ſcaly. 

hs E Lat. the falling of ſcurf from the head, in comb- 
3 C. 


IUReures, Lat. thoſe ſcales which fall from the head, or from 
a) other part or the body, which often happens, when the cuticula 
or ſcarf-ſkin is ſeparated from the cutis or real ſkin, ſcurff or dan- 

f ſomewhat reſembling bran. a 
* NG or Con Fu'ri1a, It. [in muſic books] ſignifies with fury 

violence; but not ſo much in reſpe& to the loudneſs of ſound, as 

Al pee of time and movement. | inf 

URIES [ furtes, Fr. furie, It. furias, Sp. furiæ, Lat.] infer- 
wal deities, ſuppoſed to OY pelle. men, ee and puniſh 
— they are repreſented with eyes enflamed, their heads twiſted 
3 inakes, holding whips and burning torches in their hands. 
Acheron * to the poets, they are the daughters of xox (night) and 
n one of the rivers of hell, | 


FUR 

_ Homer makes Agamemnon appeal to them; as the avenpers of 
PERJURY, when he reſtores Briſeis to Achilles, and when declaring; 
at the ſame time, that her yoxnour remained zarte from him. 
[See Exynies, and read there, Bri/eis.”)] But in Vixeir we find 
their office extends to crimes in general; as appears from thoſe lines: 

Continud ſontes ultrix accintta flagello | 
| T.iſiphonè, guatit inſultans——— KEneid. lib. 6. I. 570. 
Or as Mr. Dryden renders it: 
7 o'er the guilty ghoſt the yur v ſhakes 
The founding whip, and brandiſhes her Snakes. 

Fu'r1ovs [ furieax, Fr. furigſo, It. and dp. of furioſus, Lat.] 1. 
Mad, phrenetie. No man did ever think the hurtful aftions of Furious 
men and innocents to be puniſhable. Hooker. 2: Raging, violent, 
herce, tranſported by paſſion beyond reaſon. | 


Fu'rIousLY, adv. [of furious] madly, fiercely, violently, vehe- 
mently. | 


Furio'sITY, or Fu'xiovsxgss | firicfitas, Lat.] furious mood or 
quality, frenzy, violent jour "Is of paſſion. | 


To FurL, werb a. | ferler, freſler, Fr.] to wrap up and bind a 
ſhip's-fail cloſe to the yard, to contract, to draw up. Furl thy fails. 


_ Creech, 


Fu'RLED, part. adj. [ ferlte, Er.] tied up as fails. | 

Fu'xLinG Lines [in a ſhip] ſmall lines made faſt to the top-ſails, 
top-gallant ſails, and miſſen-yard arms, to furl up thoſe ſails. 

Fux Lo [fuplang, Sax.] a meaſure of length, being an acre in 
length, or the 8th part of a mile. | ; 

Fu'sxLoven [verloef, L. Ger. foerlof; Su.] a leave granted to 2 
ſoldier to be abſent a while from his company. | 
| Brutus and Cato might diſcharge their ſouls, 

| And give them furlis for another world. Dryden. 

Fu'zmeTY, or Fer'menTyY [more properly frumen!y, or frume!y, 
from frumentum, Lat. fromentte, Fr.] a fort of pottage made of hulled 
wheat, boiled in milk. Tuſſer uſes it. 

Fu'tnace [ fornax, Lat. fourneau, Fr. fornace, It.] a kiln or fre- 
place for melting, brewing, diſtilling, generally incloſed. 
| Moveable Furnace, one uſed by chemiſts, in ſhape like a reverbe- 
ratory furnace, 7 

Wind FuRnacr, a furnace ſo built as to draw the air ſtrongly, to 


make the fire burn vehemently, to ſuſe or melt the matter in the veſ- 
ſels called coppels or crucibles. | 


from a furnace; a bad word 
He furnaces : | 
The thick ſighs from him. Shakeſpeare. 
Fu'knace [ fournage, Fr.] a fee formerly paid by tenants of a lord 
of a manor, for baking bread in his oven. GR: 
To Fu'snsn, werb act. [ fournir, Fr. fornire, It. formir, Sp.] 1. To 


To Fu'snace, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to throw out as ſparks 


find, provide, or ſupply what is neceſſary. Thou ſhalt furniſb him 


liberally out of thy flock. Dea/eronomy. 2. To give things for uſe. 
The materials of all our knowledge are ſuggeſted and furni/zed to 
the mind. Locke, 3. To fit up, to fit with appendages. A bed or couch 
neatly and coſtly furni/bed.. Bacon. 4. To fit out for any under- 
taking. Chriſt is Furniſb' d with ſuperior powers to all the angels. 
Watts. 5.'To adorn, to deck, to ſet off. | | 
The wounded arm would furni/> all their rooms, 
And bleed for ever ſcarlet in the looms. Halifax. 
Fu'snisneR [of Furniſb, fournifſeur, Fr.] one who furniſhes, ſup- 
plies, or fits out. | 
FURNITURE [ fourniture, Fr, fornimento, It.] 1. The utenſils re- 
quiſite for an houſe, or any other thing ; goods put in a houſe for 
uſe, or for ornament. 2. Appendages. The form, and all the 
Furniture of the earth. Tillotſon. 3. Decorations, equipage. 
Fit it with ſuch Furniture as ſuits 55 
| The greatneſs of his perſon.  CShakefeare. 
Horſes furniture. Dryden. | | 
FuRniITURE [in dialling] lines drawn on dials for ornament, as 
the parallels of declination, length of the day, azunath, almacan- 
tars, &c. | 
Fu' ko, the fitchet or fitchow. 


FuroLe” [probably of feu, fire, and roulir, Fr. to roll] a little 


blaze of fire, which ſometimes appears by night on the tops of ſol- 
diers lances, or on the fail yards of a ſhip at ſea; which whirls and 
leaps in a moment from place to place. It is at ſea ſometimes the 
fore-runner of a ſtorm, If there were two of theſe, the ancients 


called them Caſtor and Pollux, and they were accounted to fore- 


bode ſafety ; but if one, Helena, and was thought to forebode ſhip- 
wreck. This meteor has lately been found to be electrical fire. 
Fu'ror, Lat. fwiy, madneſs, rage. 5 
FuROR Uterinus, Lat. * phyſicians] 3. e. the fury of the 
womb, a ſpecies of madneſs peculiar to women, exciting them to 


a vehement defire of venery, and rendering them infatiate there- 
with, 


For [ fourure, Fr.] 1. The ſkin of ſome ſorts of wild beaſts drefled | 


with the hair on, worn both for warmth and ornament. Holding in 
Furr mittens the gn of Capricorn. Peacham. 2. The ſoft hair or 
Pile, of beaſts found in cold countries, hair in general. Swallowing 
the hair or furr of the beaſts they prey upon. Ray. 3, A fort of 
hoarineſs upon the tongue in a fever, any moiſture exhaled ſo, as 
that the remainder ſticks on the part. A filthy furr upon my tongue. 
Dryden. 

70 Fu R, verb ad. [ fourrer, Fr. foderare, It.] 1. To adorn or 
line a garment with furrs. Like rich tiſſue furred with lambſbins. 
Sidney. 2. To cover with ſoft matter. Furr'd with mouldy damps. 
Addiſon. 

To Furs, verb neut. to grow hoary or foul as the tongue, or as 
an urine-veſlel, &c. | f : 

Fur [in heraldry] is the repreſentation of the ſkins of certain 
wild beaſts, ſeen in the doubling of mantlings in coat armour, and is 
ſometimes uſed in the bearing. ws 

| Fu'kkIER [ fourrevr, Fr. furricl, Sp.] one who deals in furrs, 

Fu'xRIxG [with architects] is the making good the rafters feet in 
the cornice, or it is, when rafters are cut with a knee, theſe furrings 
are pieces that go ſtrait along with the rafter from the top of the knee 
to the cornice, 7 

FurriSQ 
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tear has furrow'd her ſmooth cheek. Shakeſpeare. 
cutting; with cat emphatical. There go the ſhips that furrow ou? 
their way. Wotton. 


| PunkinG 4 Ship, a laying on double planks on the ſides of a 
ſhip after ſhe is built, called plank upon plank; or more properly 
the ripping off the planks, and putting new timbers on the former 
timbers, and alſo other planks upon them, to make a ſhip the 
ſtronger. | 

ner [puph, Sax. ] 1. A trench caſt up by a plough, Cc. 2. 


Any * trench or hollow in general; as a wrinkle, 


ime has plough'd that face | 
With _—_ Aeon fince I ſaw it firſt, Dryden and Lee. 
To Fux RO Ww, verb ad. [pypian, Sax.] 1. To cut in furrows. 
Furrow'd land. Milton. 2. To divide in long furrows. No briny 
3. To make by 


Fu'xrow-wEED [of furrow and weed] a weed that grows in fur- 
rowed land. Shakeſpeare uſes it. | | 

Fu RR- WROUGHT, adj. [of furr and wrought made of furr. 
With the furr-wrought fly deiude the prey. Gay, 

Fu'rkY, adj. [of furr] 1. Covered with furr, dreſſed in furr. His 
furry troops. Fenton. 2. Conſiſting of furr. Their furry ſpoils. 
Dryden. 

Fo nernnbonon, a town and caſtle of Germany, the capital of a 
country of the ſame name, zo miles from Conſtance. ; 

Fux THER, adj. [from forth, not from far, as is commonly ima- 


gined : forth, further, furtheſt, corru pted from further, fortheft; pon- 


oh, Sax. Forther is uſed by Sir Thomas More. See Fokrn and 
F of which the examples are to be referred to this word. 
Johnſon] 1. Being at a greater diſtance. 2. Being beyond this. 
What further need have we of witneſſes. St. Matthew. 
 Fu'xThER, adv. [of forth] to a greater diſtance, beyond. The 
angel of the Lord went further. Numbers. | 

o Fu'KTHER, verb act. [ponomuan, Sax. vorderen, Du. befordern, 


I. Ger. ] to forward, to promote; to aſſiſt, to countenance. Further 


not his wicked device. P/a/ms. 7 
Fu'RkTHERANCE [of further] a promotion and help, advancement. 
For the furtherance of their trade. Spenſer. | | 
Fu'kTHERER. [of further] promoter, advancer. 
and furtherer of God's true religion. A/cham. 
Fu'xTHERMORE [ponden-mane, Sax.) and beſides what has been 
ſaid, moreover. Shakeſpeare uſes it. : 
Fu'xTHERMOsT [ punden- mæyx, Sax.] the moſt diſtant. 
Fu'RTHESsTH [puppæpx, Sax.] the moſt diſtant. | 
Fu'rT1vE, adj. f N Lat. furtif, Fr. furtivo, It.] ſtolen, 
| wg by ſtealth. Dart furtive beams and glory not their own. 
Nor. 2 5 
Fu'rTIVELY, adv. [of furtive] clandeſtinely, by theft. 
Fu'KUNCLE, abt. ¶ furoncle, Fr. furunculus, Lat.] a bile, an angry 
puſtule. Wiſeman uſes it. | ; 
FuRu'NCULUS por ſurgeons] a ſwelling as big as a pigeon's 
egg, puffed up and painful, eſpecially when it begins to ripen and 
N | 
i F 2 [ furor, Lat. furie, Fr. furia, It. and 8 a 1. Rage, paſſion 
of anger, tumult of mind approaching to madneſs. 
wild beats. Wiſdom. 
tion of fancy. Her wit began to be with a divine fury inſpired. Sid- 
ney. 4. Faria, Lat.] one of the deities of vengeance, and thence a 


Earneſt favourer 


ſtormy, violent raging woman. See Fur1ies. It was the moſt pro- 


per place for a fury to make her exit. Addiſon. 

Fux z [pyny, Sax.] a prickly ſort of plant, uſed for fewel, gorſe, 
goſs. The whole plant is very thorny. The flowers, which are of 
the pea-bloom kind, are diſpoſed in ſhort thick ſpikes, which are 
ſucceeded by ſhort compreſſed pods. The ſpecies are three, each of 
which grow wild on the heaths and upland commons in England. 
Miller. Tuſſer calls it furzin. | 

Fu'szy, adj. [of furze] overgrown with furze, full of gorſe. The 
furzy field. Gay. 

Fusa'ROLE [with archite&s)] a moulding or ornament placed im- 
mediately under the echinum in the Doric, Ionic, and Compoſit 
capitals. | 5 | 

, #64 FOO. [from '/u/cus, Lat.] the act of darkening or cloud- 


Fro Fusk, verb ag. [ fuſum, ſap. of fundo, Lat,] to melt or liquify 


by heat, to put into fuſion. _ 
To Fusg, verb neut. to be melted, to be capable of being liquified 
by heat. | | | | 

Fuse, or FustE”, of a bomb or granado ſhell, is a pipe of wood 
filled with meal powder, falt-petre and ſulphur, having ſome threads 
of quick-match fixed in the top of it. When it is uſed, it is driven 


into the bomb, being cut to a length proportional to the diſtance the 


bomb is to be thrown, that it may be ſpent, and the bomb break 
when it falls. 


Pusez [fufi, Fr.] a kind of light, neat musket. This is more 
properly written Til. | 

Fusee [of a watch; fuſeau, Fr.] that part about which the chain 
or ſtring is wound. The motion of the fu/ze. Hale, 


Fus1BI'LiTY, or Fu's1BLEN&ss [of fufebilite, Fr. of faſilis, 2 
aptneſs or readineſs to flow or melt, that quality in metals or mine 


that diſpoſes them for fuſion. Metals are diſtinguiſhed from other bo- 


dies by their weight, //46:/;ty, and malleablencls. Locke, 


melting, or running metals with heat. 


The furies of 
2. Madneſs, frenzy. 3. Enthuſiaſm, exalta- 


FYR 


Fu's1BL, or Fu'sILE, af. [from fuſe, En. feli, Lat. fag 15 


1. That may be melted, liquiflable by heat. Other bodies, te 
ly fu/ible ones. Boyle. A kind of ful marble. Woodward. * * 
_ by the force of heat. Turn into a ffi fea, Philip. 125 

u's1L, ſub. a ſmall neat muſquet, a kind of firelock. 

Fu'siL, or Fus“ [ fuſus, Lat. in coat armour} is a ſpindle 
differs from the lozenge, in that it is longer, and the lower Bo 
more acute and ſharp than the other, f. e: the collateral or A1 
parts. Peacham. 

FusiLE'erR [ Auſelier, Fr.] a ſoldier that carries a fuſil or light 

un. 

e Fus!'LL1s or Fus“ [in heraldry] ſignifies a feld or an org; 
intirely covered over with fuſils. | * 
Fv's rox, Fr. [ Vifione, It. of faſio, Lat.] 1. The a@ of foundin 

2. The ſtate of being melts 
or running. Metals in iin do not flame. Nexwron. 
Fuss, a buſtle, noiſe, hurry 3 as, to make a e. A low als 

word, Nor with ſenates keep a fuſs. Swift. g 

Fusr, Fr. [ fu/to, It. with architects] 1. The ſhaft of a column 
from the aſtragal to the capital, or that part comprehendeq between 
the baſe and capital, called alſo the naked. - 
ſtrong ſmell, as that of a mouldy barrel. | 

To Fust, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to become mouldy, ty 

ſmell badly. a ü 

Fu'sT1AN, ſubſt. [of futaine, Fr. fuſtan, Sp. a place in E 
where it was made; or, as Menage ſays, of Fauſtanum, in cotrupt 
Latin writers, and ſuppoſes it to be el of fuſtis, or fuſte, a tree i 
account of the tree on which cotton grows] 1. A ſort of nappy cotton 
cloth, now made of cotton only, formerly of linen and cotton tobe. 
ther. In their new fufian and their white ſtockings. TRY 
2. A high ſwelling kind of writing, made up of words and ideas il 
aſſociated, bombaſt. Abominable /uſtian, that is, thoughts and wordz 
ill ſorted, and without the leaſt relation to each other. Dryaen, 
| 1 47 from the _ 11 N of fuſtian. 2. Swe. 
ing, ridiculouſly tumid; applied to ſtyle. is fuſtian deſcript; 
8 on a 374 Dryden. 11 FAY 

Fv's r 1, a fort of wood brought from the Weſt-Indies, uſed in 
dying cloth. | 

8 Fg Fu'sT1GATE, verb ad. [ fuſtigo, Lat.] to cane, to beat with t 

ck. 

Fu'sT1-LuGs, a dirty drab, a fluttiſh woman, that ſmells rank; 

a low cant word. X h 

FusTILA'RIAN, ſubſt. [of fuſiy] a low fellow, a ſcoundrel, a flink. 
ard. A word uſed by Shakeſpeare only. | ne ON 

Fu'sTixess [of fufty] rankneſs in ſmell, muſtineſs, 

Fu'srTY, adj. [of Fut] rank in ſmell, ſtinking, muſty, A fy nüt 
with no kernel. Shakeſpeare. 3 | 

'Fu'surE [ fuſura, Lat.] the act of flowing, or melting of ne- 


Nb, 


Wo | 
Fvu'riLs [ futilis, Lat.] 1. Babbling, talkative, filly, fooliſh. One 
_ futile perſon maketh it his glory to tell. Bacon. 2. Worthleh, 


trifling. _ 5 | 

FoTriiTy [ futilitas, Lat. futilite, Fr.] 1. Blabbing, t lkativeneß. 
The futility of women. L*Eftrange. 2. Sillineſs, lightneſs, vanity, 
triflingneſs, want of ſolidity. Trifling futz/ity appears in their figns 
of the zodiac. Bentley. | 

_ Fu'Ture, 44. ¶ futurus, Lat. futur, Fr. futuro, It. and Sp.] that i 
to come hereafter; as, the future ſtate. 

FuTvure, al. [from the adj. unleſs by ellipſis for the future time] 
time to come. The mind once jaded by an attempt above its poxet 
is diſabled for the future. Locke. | 

Fu'TURELY, adv. [of future] in time to come. Preſcience is not 
the cauſe of any thing fururely ſucceeding. Raleigh. 

FurvuR1'T10N [with philoſophers] a future being or exiſting; the 
— being, to come to paſs . In reſpect of its futuritian, 

outh. 

FuTv'riTy [of future] 1. The time to come, events to come. 
All futurities are naked before that all-ſeeing eye. South. 2. Ihe 
ſtate of being to be, futurition. It may be well reckoned among tis 
bare poſſibilities which never commence into a futurity. Glanville. 

Fu'rTTocks, ſubft. [corrupted from foothooks. Skinner. In 2 lip 
the compaſſing timbers, which make the breadth of it, and are ſcarfed 
2 the ground timbers, the, lower timbers that keep a ſhip b 

er. 
” v'Ty [ futilis, Lat.] fooliſh, filly, talkative. It ſeems a corp: 
tion of futile, Which ſee. | 
Fury [ futee, Fr.] crafty, cunning. | | 

Fuzee' [in horſes] two dangerous ſplents, joining above ard 
downwards. | | 

To Fuzz, verb neut. [without etymology. Johnſon] to fiy out & 
ſmall particles. 1 

Fu'zz-BALL [of fuzz and ball] a kind of blaſted fungus, vu 
when preſſed burſts and ſcatters duſt in the eyes. ; 

Fx, or FIE [, Fr. and Flem. foy, Du, pfuy, Ger. 9:0, Gr. va, 
Lat.] an interjection of blame, diſapprobation, or abhorrence. 

FrxDrRO NOA [pyprenung, Sax. ] a fault in not going upon à Wel 

like expedition after a ſummons. 


2. [From Jujie, Fr.] a2 


The letter G, 
7, and the Latin, 
formed by a preſſa 
againſt the upper g 


de ſoſt G, reſembles 


the 


found be 
orgeous, 
Foreigners 
6 only expre 

' rowed inſtead 
fou 
We have followed the 
ing to the vowel it precedes; have; 
our ſoft g a middle ſound, between its on 


ate, gold, gull, 


letters o 


g Roman; G g, Italic; &a, Engliſh; are the ſeventh 
f the alphabet; Ty, gamma, Gr. and 1, gimel, 
Hebrew, are the third letters of their alphabets. 

G, in Latin numbers, ſignified 400. 
G, with a daſh at top, fignified 40000. 

in Engliſh, has a double ſound, the one from the Greek 
which is called that of the hard G, becauſe it is 
re ſomewhat hard of the forepart of the tongue 
um. This ſound G retains before a, o, , /, r, 


glad, grand. The other ſound, called that of 


French ſound, exactly agreeing with the Italian, 
It is likewiſe reckoned a fault in our pronunciation, that our gram- 


marians g 
when har 


that of 7, and is commonly, tho' not always, 
fore e i; as, gem, gibbet. G hath a hard and ſoft ſound in 
as if it were written gorjeous. | 
reckon it a deficiency in our alphabet, that the name of 
ſſes one of theſe ſounds or powers, and that in the bor- 
of the original found, and that in the ſoft ſound it is 

with 7 conſonant. | | 
— J French in making our g ſoft or hard accord- 
but we have altered the power, and given 
inal hard, and the modern 


ive no certain rule to determine when g muſt be ſoft, and 
d before e, 1, and y; but an obſervation of the derivation 


of words would in a great meaſure remove this difficulty. 
G before u at the end of a word is melted away, as in the French, 
ſtom which theſe words are commonly derived; thus for benign, ma- 


lign, 


not 


ſeems to have had generally the ſound of y conſonant: whence gate is 


condign, we pronounce benine, maline, condine; and likewiſe it is 


hard in phlegm, ſign; campaign, reign, deſign, feign. It is often 
ſilent in the middle of words before +4, as nigbt. The Saxon L 


by ruſtics ſtil] pronounced yate. 7 ; 
G h ſounds like F in /augh, cough; nor is it ſounded in night, might, 
caught, bought; ſought, thought, &c. | 
a'BARAGE, Wrappers in which Iriſh goods are wrapped. 
Ga'nparA, a name by which the Egyptians called the dead bodies, 
which they kept by them inſtead of burying them. | | 
Ga'sarDiINE, /ubſt. [gavardina, It.] a coarſe frock, any mean dreſs. 
My Jewiſh gabardine. Shakeſpeare. 


Ga'BBERDING 
See GaBaRDINE, 


[galverdine, Fr.] a ſhepherd's coarſe frock or coat. 


To Ga'nBLE; verb neut. [gabbare, It. gabberen, Du. gabbelen, 
Ger. to chirp, as birds do, or of jawioler or babler, Fr. to prate] 1. 
To talk faſt, to prate or prattle, to chat or chatter loud without mean- 


an 


GA BEL 


aw, 
Gantaya'po 


fix feet high, and 
e are made of 
ground 
10 between them and the en 
atteries. His b 
caks filled with _— - attery was defended all alo 


CABLE E 
timgular end. ene Fr. [ga val, Wel.] 1. Is 


E lopin ro f 8 
be covere r Fo of a building. Take care that all 


Wihout gable- 


Flocks of fowl that when the tempeſts roar, | 
With their hoarſe gabbling ſeek the ſilent ſhore. Dryden. 


A hideous gabble riſes loud 
Among the builders. Milton. 


Jon. 


Grauen, bh. See GaB1oNs. 


/ 


all, 


vater into the brickw 


* BLOCS [with f| 


velge, of Steel ¶ Jad, Sax. gaddur, Iſlan. a club! 1 


» Ameaſure o 


a BIN, a town of Great Poland, 46 miles 


in a circle, which they work rou 


ends, which are 


f , a bulwark made with gabions. | 
ions, Fr. [gabbioni, It. gabionos, Sp.] are baſkets of five or 
tour or five broad, equally wide at top and bottom; 
pieces of willow of about fix ſeet long, ſtuck in the 
nd with ſmall branches, leaves 
and afterwards fill them with earth, to make a cover or pa- 
emy ; they are ſometimes uſed in mak- 


. Kinolles, See Plate VIII. 15 


ing. To gabble like tinkers. Shakeſpeare. 2. To make any inarti- 
culate noiſe. 


BLE, ſub. [from the verb] 1. Inarticulate noiſe, like that of 
brute animals. Chough's language, gabble enough. 
Loud talk without meaning. | 


Shakeſpeare. 2. 


CABLE R [of gabble] one that gabbles or prates, a chatterer. 

[gabelle, Fr. gabella, It. apel, or zapol, Sax. a tribute] 
an exciſe in France upon ſalt, which writers ſay raiſes the king as 
much money as all the mines of Chili, Potoſi, and all the reſt of Ame- 
nca yields to the king of Spain. The whole commerce of alt for 
the inland conſumption lying wholly in the king's hands, who ſells 
and diſtributes all of it to his farmers and officers appointed for that 
purpoſe, In our ancient records, Qc. it is taken to ſignify a rent, 
cuſtom, duty or ſervice done to the king or to ſome other lord ; an 
exciſe, a tax in 


| general, The gabe/s of Naples are very high on oil. 


north-weſt of War- 


with gabions and 
10, 11. 
the upright and 


the cornice or eaves to the top of the houſe. 2. 


ork. Mortimer. 


nine qr ten feet, a geometrical 


your brickwork 


th the tiling, according to the new way of building, 
very heavy, and very apt to let the 


rtſmen] falſe ſpurs for fighting cocks. 
perch. 


. A ſmall bar, 


om: 2 ingot of ſteel. Flemiſh ſteel is brought down the Rhine, 
, bars and ſome in gads, and therefore called Flemiſh ſteel and 


for 


nes gad ſteel. 
altile or graver [ 


Moxon. 2. It ſeems to be uſed 
from zav, Sax. a goad] 


by Shakeſpeare 


I will go get © leaf of braſs; 1 © E- 
And with a gad of ſteel will write theſe words. Shaleſprarr. 
To Gap [prob. of gaen, Du. or zangan, Sax. to go; derived by 
Skinner from gadffy; by Junius from gadaw, Wel. to forſake] to 


ramble, rove, range, or ſtraggle about without any ſettled purpoſe; 
looſely and idly. - 88 / n 


Ga'ppeR [of gad] one that gads or runs much abroad without bu- 


ſineſs. A drunken woman and a gadler abroad. Eccleſſaſtics. 
8 [prob. of gad] rambling, roving, ranging, ſtraggling 
about. 

GA'DDINGLY, adv. [of gad] in a roving rambling manner. 

Gap-eLy [prob. as tho goad fly. Skimmer. Becauſe it pricks like 5 
goad ; in Sax. zad; or of gadging, becauſe it makes cattle to go 
aſtray} an inſect, called alſo the gad-bee or breeze, that when he 
ſtings the cattle makes them gad or run madly about. Angry gad- 
fies faſten on the herd. Thomſon. ff, 

Gary. 1. An iron hook to pull great fiſhes into a ſhip, an harpoorl 
or large hook. 2. A falſe ſpur for a fighting cock. | 

G'aFFER [of gob, good, and fathen, Sax. a father, zepene; 
Sax. a companion. Johnſon] a country appellation for a man; now 
only applied in contempt, to a mean man, formerly a word of reſpect. 
Obſolete. | | 

GA FL ES, /ubf. ¶ xape lucar, Sax, ſpears} 1. Artificial ſpurs. put 
8 cocks when ſer to fight, 2. A fteel contrivance to bend croſs 

OWS. 


Ga'rFoLD-c1LD, the payment of cuſtom or tribute. b 


_ Ga'eFoLp-LanD, land that pays a certain cuſtom or tribute, called 
gaffold-gild. 

To Ga, verb neut. [gaghel, Du. the palate. Minfeew] to flop 
the mouth with ſomething that may allow to breathe, but hinder to 
ſpeak. He is gagg'd. Shakeſpeare. EO, | . 

Gac [from the verb] an inſtrument to put in the month to keep it 
from cloſing, and conſequently to inder a perſon from ſpeaking or 


eating. A gag in her chaps. Dryden. 


_ Gaca'TEs [ſo called of Gagus a city of Lyſia in Afia, where it was 
in Plenty] a fort of ſtone, which, when rubbed, ſmells like brim- 


tone, and that will take fire immediately. 


Sa, [gauge, or jauge, Fr.] a rod to meaſure caſks with, This is 
more properly written gange. | | 

GE, Fr. a pledge or pawn, any thing given in ſecurity, The 
vouchers and gage of its probability. Locke. | 

Mort Gact, is that which is left in the hands of the proprietor, 
ſo that he reaps the fruit of it; in oppoſition to v ge, where the 
fruits or revenues are reaped by the creditor, and reckoned as part of 
the debt paid. ol | 

Gacn of a Ship, is ſo many feet of water as ſhe draws. __ 

To Gace, or To Gavce, verb a#. [ jauger, Fr.] 1. To mea- 
ſure with a gage, to find out how mach any veſſel of liquid contains. 
This is more properly written gauge. You ſhall not gage me. Shake- 
Jpeare. 2. To wager, to depoſit as a wager. 3. To give as a pawn, 
pledge, or ſecurity. Gaging his faith for their ſafety. Krelies. 

To Ga Deliverance [law term] to give ſecurity that a thing ſhall 
be delivered ; the ſame as to wage deliverance. N 

Weather Gact, when one ſhip is to the wind, or is to the weather 


of another, ſhe is ſaid to have the avearher gage. 5 | 
Gace [with joiners] is an inſtrument made to ſtiike a line truly 


Parallel to the ſtrait fide of any board, &c. 
GER | jaugeur, Fr.] a meaſurer of casks or veſſels. 


Ga“ ED, part paſſ. [of gag, which ſee. Prob. of qeag, Sax. the 
cheek. bone] having an inftrument or piece of wood put into the mouth = 


to keep it from ſhutting. „ 

To Gax'coLE, verb neut. [gagen, gagelen, Du.] to make a noiſe 
like a gooſe. Geeſe gage. Bacon. 

Ga'ccLine, ſub/t. [of gaggle] the noiſe made by a gooſe. 

Gar'aniTes [ot Gaian; biſhop of Alexandria] a ſect, who denicd 
that Jeſus Chriſt, after the hypoſtatical union, was ſubject to any of 
the infirmities of human nature. I wiſh St. Hilary himſelf (tho', in 
other reſpects, of all the Athanaſian writers he warped the leaf? from 
his PREDECEsSORs in the FarTH) could be well cleared of is charge. 
What other conſtruction ſhall we put on that aſſertion of his? « that 
our Saviour's body was no more ſuſceptible of pain from a wound, 
than the ſurface of water from a ſpear or javelin thruſt into it.” And 
in the ſame tract. addreſſing himſelf to the Agtans, againſt whom he 


wrote, you will not allow, you #eReT1Cs, that when the nails 


peirced his palms, he felt no pain.” What is all this, but in effect to 


deny that Feſus Chrift is come in the fleſh? [See AxTiCanier and 


CrxrinTRIans) And by the way, as St. John, in his Epiſtles, has 
made it the charadleriſtic of anticbriſt, that he ſhould ſubvett the 
Chriſtian doctrine of the INCARNATION, it is very remarkable that 
about that time in which our apoſtle fixes the GA ATS TAC, I 
mean, between the l of Pagani/m and the irruption of the northern 
nations on the Roman empire [| Revelat. cap. 6th, 7th, and Sch, com- 
pared] I ſay, in that age, this mark of antichri/t was moſt conſpi- 
cuous. I do not mean that all carricd the matter / fer as the Ga/- 
anites and St. Hilary did; but that, in eme ape or other, Cerinthian'frr 


was now revived z a TRUR AND PROPER INCARNATION Was exf/cingm 


away ; and, maugre that generous Hund which was made by the Cafe 
tians, Eunomians, and Apollinarians, a new fifiem of religion, by the 
aid of the ſecular arm, was NINE before the clote of that ceh- 
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F US 


Fourkine @ Ship, a laying on double planks on the ſides of a 
ſhip after ſhe is built, called plank upon plank ; or more properly 
the ripping off the planks, and putting new timbers on the former 
timbers, and alſo other planks upon them, to make a ſhip the 
ſtronger. | | 

FRO W [punb, Sax.) 1. A trench caſt up by a plough, Wc, 2. 
Any long trench or hollow in general; as a wrinkle, 

Time has plough'd that face 
With many furrows fince I ſaw it firſt, Dryden and Lee, 

To Fv'xrow, Verb ad. [xyman, Sax.] 1. To cut in furrows. 
Furrow'd land. Milton. 2. To divide in long furrows. No briny 
tear has furrow'd her ſmooth cheek. Shakeſpeare. 3. To make by 
cutting; with cat emphatical. There go the ſhips that furrow out 
their way. Wotton. | 

Fu'sxxow-wEED [of furrow and weed] a weed that grows in fur- 
rowed land. Shakeſpeare uſes it. 

Fu'rr-WROUGHT, adj. [of furr and wrought] made of furr, 
With the furr-wrought fly delude the gu. Gay. : 

Fv'aR Y, adj. [of furr] 1. Covered with furr, dreſſed in furr. His 
furry troops. Fenton. 2. Conſiſting of furr. Their furry ſpoils. 
Dryden. | 

Py ebenen & town and caſtle of Germany, the capital of a 
country of the ſame name, zo miles from Conſtance. 

Fu'k THER, adj. [from forth, not from far, as is commonly ima- 
gined : forth, further, furtheſt, corru pted from forther, fortheft; pon- 

oh, Sax. Forther is uſed by Sir Thomas More. See FoxTna and 

ARTHER, of which the examples are to be referred to this word. 
Johnſon] 1. Being at a greater diſtance, 2. Being beyond this. 
What further need have we of witneſſes, St. Matthew. | 
FukrRER, adv. {of forth] to a greater diſtance, beyond. The 
angel of the Lord went further. Numbers. 
| o Fu R TH ER, verb act. pondpian, Sax. vorderen, Du. befordern, 
L. Ger. ] to forward, to promote; to aſſiſt, to countenance, Further 
not his wicked device. P/a/ms. | 2 92 
PFu'xTHERANCE [of further] a promotion and help, advancement. 
For the furtherance of their trade. Spenſer. 

Fu'RkTHERER . promoter, advancer. Earneſt favourer 
and furtherer of God's true religion. A/cham. | | 
PFv'RTHERRMORE [pondep-mane, Sax.] and beſides what has been 
ſaid, moreover. Shakeſpeare uſes it. | 

Fu'sxTHERMOsT [punben-mare, Sax.] the moſt diſtant. 

Fu'xTaesT [puppærx, Sax.] the moſt diſtant, 5 

FR TIvE, adj. f urtivus, Lat. furtif, Fr. furtivo, It.] ſtolen, 

otten by ſtealth. 

rior, | | 
Fu'rTIVvELY, adv. [of furtive] clandeſtinely, by theft. 

Fu'xuncLE, ſubſe. ¶ furoncle, Fr, furunculus, Lat.] a bile, an angry 
puſtule. Wiſeman uſes it. | FOO 
__ Furv'ncvuLvus * ſurgeons] 
egg, puffed up an 
putrify. | 

Fu'ty ¶ furor, Lat. Furie, Fr. furia, It. and 8 
of anger, tumult of mind approaching to madn 


painful, eſpecially when it begins to ripen and 


I x. Rage, on 
. The LI 


wild beaſts. W/i/dom. 2. Madneſs, frenzy. 3. Enthuſiaſm, exalta- 


tion of fancy. . Her wit began to be with a divine fury inſpired. Sid- 

ney. 4. [ Faria, Lat.] one of the deities of vengeance, and thence a 
ſtormy, violent raging woman. See Fur1ies. It was the moſt pro- 
per place for a fury to make her exit. Addiſon. 

Furz [pyny, Sax.] a prickly ſort of plant, uſed for fewel, gorſe, 
goſs. The whole plant is very thorny. The flowers, which are of 
the pea-bloom kind, are diſpoſed in ſhort thick ſpikes, which are 
ſucceeded by ſhort compreſſed pods. The ſpecies are three, each of 
which grow wild on the heaths and upland commons in England. 
Miller. Tuſſer calls it furxin. | 

Fu'rzy, adj. [of furze] overgrown with furze, full of gorſe. The 
Furzy field, Gay. | 

Fusa'rOLE [with architects] a moulding or ornament placed im- 
mediately under the echinum in the Doric, Ionic, and Compoſit 


capitals. 3 5 
: f [from fu/cus, Lat.] the act of darkening or cloud - 


USCA'TION 

fo Fusk, verb act. ¶ fuſum, ſup. of fundo, Lat,] to melt or liquify 
by heat, to put into fuſion. 
5 To Fusk, verb neut. to be melted, to be capable of being liquified 
by heat. | 

Fuse, or Fuszx”, of a bomb or granado ſhell, is a pipe of wood 
filled with meal powder, falt-petre and ſulphur, having ſome threads 
of quick-match fixed in the top of it. 


into the bomb, being cut to a length pro 
be 


rtional to the diſtance the 
bomb is to be thrown, that it may pent, and the bomb break 
when it falls. 


PFusesz [Tafel, Fr.] a kind of light, neat musket. This is more 
Properly written il. | 
Fusse [of a watch; fuſeau, Fr.] that part about which the chain 
or ſtring is wound. The motion of the fuſee. Hale. 
Fus1BILiTY, or Fu's1BLENEss [of fufibilite, Fr. of fufihs, Le] 
aptneſs or readineſs to flow or melt, that quality in metals or minerals 
that diſpoſes them for fuſion. 


dies by their weight, Fuſibility, and malleablenels. Locke. 


from the aſtragal to the _ or that part comprehended between 
le 


ling, ridiculouſly tumid ; applied to ſtyle. His fuftian deſcription of 


dying cloth, 


art furtive beams and glory not their own. 


a ſwelling as big as a pigeon's 


hen it is uſed, it is driven 


Metals are diſtinguiſhed from other bo- 


Fu's1BL, or Fu'sILE, adj. [from fuſe, En. Hifi,, Lat +7 
1. That may be melted, ldd 4 heat. U bodied Ys 
ly falle ones. Boyle. A kind of full marble. If cuir, 40 
= by the force of heat. Turn into a fil ſea. Philig,, © 

u's1L, ſubft. a ſmall neat muſquet, a kind of firelock. 

Fu'sit, or Fuss's [ fuſus, Lat. in coat armour] is a {pind] 
differs from the lozenge, in that it is longer, and the lower p; and 
more acute and ſharp than the other, 7; e: the collateral or 34 , 
parts. Peacham. — 

FusiLE'sR | fufelier, Fr.] a ſoldier that carries a fuſil or light 
gun. | 
Fus!'LL1s or FusiLe' [in heraldry] ſignifies a field or f 
intirely covered over with fuſils. . o OY 

4: Lat.] 1. The act 
eat. 


Fu's1oNn, Fr. [ fufrone, It. of | 
melting, or running metals wit 2. The ſtate of 


or running. Metals in fufon do not flame. Neavton. 
Fuss, a buſtle, noiſe, hurry ; as, to make a fe, A 10 

word, Nor with ſenates keep a fuſs. Swift. . low can 
FusT, Fr. [/, It. with architects] 1. The ſhaft of 


F. . 
Clal- 
Run- 


of foundin 
being melted 


2 column. 


the baſe and capital, called alfo the naked. 2. [From /3; 
ſtrong ſmell, as Hat of a mouldy barrel. ts Fr) a 
To Fusr, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to become mould to 
ſmell badly. ub. lof fitaine, F | ” 
Fu'sT1AN, . [of futaine, Fr. fuſtan, Sp. a place R 
where it was made ; lg Mena TL of I Tory in alk 
Latin writers, and ſuppoſes it to be derived of fuftis, or fu/te, a tree n 
account of the tree on which cotton grows] 1. A ſort o nappy ke 
cloth, now made of cotton only, formerly of linen and cotton + ö 
ther. In their new f#//ian and their white ſtockings. Shakeſpeare 
2. A high ſwelling kind of writing, made up of words and ideas il 
aſſociated, bombaſt. Abominable /u/tian, that is, thoughts and words 
ill ſorted, and without the leaſt relation to each other. Dryden. 
Fu'srIiAx, 44. [from the ſubſt.] 1. Made of fuſtian. 2. Swel. 


the ſtatue on the brazen horſe. Dryden. | 
Fu'srT1c, a fort of wood brought from the Weſt-Indies, uſed i; 


4 1 Fu'sT1GATE, verb a8: [ /u/tigo, Lat.] to cane, to beat with t 
ck. 
Fv'srI-Lucs, a dirty drab, a fluttiſh woman, that ſmells rank; 
a low cant word. ; , X | 
FusTILA'RIAN, fſubft. [of fuſiy] a low fellow, a ſcoundrel, a flink. 
ard. A word uſed by . only. ; | 
Fvu'sTiness [of fufty] rankneſs in ſmell, muſtineſs. 
_ Fu'sTy, agj. [of fuft] rank in ſmell, ſtinking, muſty. A ff nut 
with no kernel. Shakeſpeare, - * 
3 [ fuſura, Lat.] the act of flowing, or melting of ne- 


8. 3 

Fu'TiLE [ futilis, Lat.] 1. Babbling, talkative, filly, fooliſh. One 
3 perſon maketh it his glory to tell. Bacon. 2. Worthleß, 
trifling. | | 

F „ futilitas, Lat. futilite, Fr.] 1. Blabbing, t lkativeneß. 
The futility of women. L'Eftrange. 2. Sillineſs, lightneſs, vanity, 
triflingneſs, want of ſolidity. Trifling futi/ity appears in their ſigns 
of the zodiac, Bentley. 

Fu'TuRE, adj. ¶ futurus, Lat. futur, Fr. futuro, It. and Sp.] that i 
to come hereafter ; as, the future ſtate. 

FuTure, al. [from the adj. unleſs by ellipſis for the future time] 
time to come. The mind once jaded by an attempt above its poxet 
is diſabled for the future. Locke. | 

Fu“ Tux EL x, adv. [of future] in time to come. Preſcience is not 
the cauſe of any thing fururely ſucceeding. Raleigh. 

_ FvurTvur1'T10N [with philoſophers] a future being or exiſting ; the 
_ being, to come to paſs 23 In reſpect of its futuritian, 
outh. | | 

Futv'riTyY [of future] 1. The time to come, events to come. 
All futurities are naked before that all-ſeeing eye. South, 2. Ihe 
ſtate of being to be, futurition. It may be well reckoned among tix 
bare poſſibilities which never commence into a futurity. Glanville. 
 Fvu'rTocks, ſubſft. [corrupted from foot hoo. Skinner. In a ſhy] 
the compaſling timbers, which make the breadth of it, and are ſcarfed 
2 the ground timbers, the, lower timbers that keep a ſhip . 

er. | | | 
'F v'TY [ futilis, Lat.] fooliſh, filly, talkative. 
tion of futile, Which ſee. 1905 

Fury [ futee, Fr.] crafty, cunning. | | 

Fuzex' [in horſes] two dangerous ſplents, joining above and 
downwards. q | | 

To Fuzz, verb neut. [without etymology. Johnſon] to fly out 
ſmall particles. | 3 

Pu'zz-BALL [of fuzz and Ball] a kind of blaſted fungus, ul 

when preſſed burſts and ſcatters duſt in the eyes. ; 
Fr, or FIE [, Fr. and Flem. foy, Du, pfuy, Ger. 9:0, Gr. 94% 
Lat.] an interjection of blame, diſapprobation, or abhorrence. 

FrTRDERO NA [pypeenung, Sax. ] a fault in not going upon 2 Vir 

like expedition after a ſummons. 


It ſeems a corrup- 


9 A1 


g Roman; G g, Italic; Gg; Engliſh; are the ſeventh 
letters of the alphabet; T, gamma, Gr. and 3, gimel, 
Hebrew, are the third letters of their alphabets, 
G, in Latin numbers, ſignified 400. 5 
G, with a daſh at top, fignified 40000. 
The letter G, in Engliſh, has a double ſound, the one from the Greek 
7. and the Latin, which is called that of the hard G, becauſe it is 
3 ed by a preſſure ſomewhat hard of the forepart of the tongue 
1 | the upper gum. This ſound G retains before a, o, u, /, r, 
45 gold, gull, glad, grand. The other ſound, called that of 
the fo 0 reſembles that of 7, and is commonly, tho' not always, 


s if it were written gorjeous: 
14 reckon it a deset e in our alphabet, that the name of 
6 only expreſſes one of theſe ſounds or powers, and that in the bor- 
rowed inſtead of the original ſound, and that in the ſoft ſound it is 
confounded with J confonant. | 

We have followed the French in making our g ſoft or hard accord- 
ine to the vowel it precedes ; but we have altered the power, and given 
our ſoft g a middle ſound, between its ori inal hard, and the modern 
French ſound, exactly a mug with the Italian, 

It is likewiſe reckoned a fault in our pronunciation, that our oram- 
marians give no certain rule to determine when g mult be foft, and 
when hard before e, 7, and y; but an obſervation of the derivation 
of words would in a great meaſure remove this difficulty. 

G before 1 at the end of a word is melted away, as in the French, 
from which theſe words are commonly derived; thus for benign, na- 
lign, condign, we pronounce benine, maline, condine; and likewiſe it is 
not hard in phlegm, ſign, campaign, reign, defign, feign. It is often 

flent in the middle of words before h, as night. The Saxon IL 
ſeems to have had generally the ſound of y conſonant: whence gate 1s 
by ruſtics ſtill pronounced ꝓate. _ : | 

G h ſounds like I in laugh, cough; nor is it ſounded in night, might, 
caught, bought; ſought, thought, &c. | 1 

a'BARAGE, Wrappers in which Iriſh goods are wrapped. 
which they kept by them inſtead of burying them. 8 80 

Ga'sarDINE, „abt. ¶ ga vardina, It.] a coarſe frock, any mean dreſs. 
My Jewiſh gabardine. Shakeſpeare. 

Ga'pperDING [galverdine, Fr.] a ſhepherd's coarſe frock or coat. 
See GABARDINE. | | 

To Ga'BBLE, verb neut. [gabbare, It. gabberen, Du. gabbelen, 
Ger. to chirp, as birds do, or of javioler or babler, Fr. to prate] 1. 
To talk faſt, to prate or prattle, to chat or chatter loud without mean- 


t is ing. To gabble like tinkers. Shakeſpeare. 2. To make any inarti- 
culate noiſe, 

me] Flocks of fowl that when the tempeſts roar, pre 

wet With their hoarſe gabbling ſeek the filent ſhore. Dryden. 
BLE, ſub. [from the verb] 1. Inarticulate noiſe, like that of 

not brute animals. Chough's language, gabble enough. Shakeſpeare. 2. 
Loud talk without meaning. ns | | - 

the A hideous gabble riſes loud 

tion, Among the builders. Milton. 


Ga'sBLER [of gabble] one that gabbles or prates, a chatterer. 
Ga'veL [gabelle, Fr. gabella, It. zapel, or zapol, Sax. a tribute] 
an exciſe in France upon ſalt, which writers ſay raiſes the king as 


mica yields to the king of Spain. The whole commerce of ſalt for 
the inland conſumption lying wholly in the king's hands, who ſells 
and diſtributes all of it to his farmers and officers appointed for that 
purpoſe, In our ancient records, &c. it is taken to ſignify a rent, 
cuſtom, duty or ſervice done to the king or to ſome other lord ; an 
exciſe, a tax in general. The gabe/s of Naples are very high on oil. 


Von. 


Ga'ston, ſabſt. See GaBioxs. 


en, a town of Great Poland, 46 miles north-weſt of War- 
Gina vo, a bulwark made with gabions. 
1 BIONS, Fr. [ gabbioni, It. gabionos, Sp.] are baſkets of five or 
x feet high, and tour or five broad, equally wide at top and bottom; 
*) are made of pieces of willow of about fix ſeet long, ſtack in the 
oh a circle, which they work round with ſmall branches, leaves 
" al, and afterwards fill them with earth, to make a cover or pa- 
bet between them and the enemy; they are ſometimes uſed in mak- 
i x] ae His battery was defended all along with gabions and 
+ ed with ſand. Kolles, See Plate VIII. g. 10, 11. 
They So End of a Houſe, Fr. [gaval, Wel.] 1. Is the upright and 
8 = ar end, from the cornice or eaves to the top of the houſe. 2. 
, roof of a building. Take care that all your brickwork 
we ered with the tiling, according to the new way of building, 


_ into the brickwork. Mortimer. 
* BLOCS [with Feen! falſe ſpurs for fighting cocks, 
38 n of nine or ten feet, a geometrical perch. 8 
velen 7 Steel (gad, Sax. gaddur, Ilan. a club] 1. A ſmall bar, 
e 


— or ingot of ſteel. Flemiſh ſteel is brought down the Rhine, 


ba and ſome in gads, and therefore called Flemiſh ſteel and 
for a lle Cad ſteel. Moxon. 2. It ſeems to be uſed by Shakeſpeare 
or graver [from gad, Sax. a goad] e 


found before ei; as, gem, gibbet. G hath a hard and ſoft ſound in 


GCB ARA, a name by which the Egyptians called the dead bodies, 


much money as all the mines of Chili, Potoſi, and all the reſt of Ame- 


out gable-ends, which are very heavy, and very apt to let the 


I will go get a leaf of braſs; $66 | : 
And with a gad of ſteel will write theſe words. Shakeſpeare. 
To Gap [prob. of gaen, Du. or zangan, Sax. to go; derived by 
Skinner from gadfy; by Junius from gazaw, Wel. to forſake] 10 


ramble, rove, range, or ſtraggle about without any ſettled purpoſe; 
looſely and idly. 8 uf | f aa 


Ga'ppeR [of gad] one that gads or runs much abroad without bu- | 


ſineſs. A drunken woman and a gadger abroad. Fcclſſaſticuis. 


about. 
G4'vDINGLY, adv. [of gad] in a roving rambling manner. 
Gap-FLy [prob. as tho goad fly. Skimmer. Becauſe it pricks like 5 
goad ; in Sax. zav; or of gadding, becauſe it makes cattle to go 
aſtray] an inſect, called alſo the gad-bee or breeze, that when he 
ſtings the cattle makes them gad or run madly about. Angry gad- 
Aies faſten on the herd. Thomſon. | 
GaFF. 1. An iron hook to pull great fiſhes into a ſhip, an harpoon 
or large hook. 2. A falſe ſpur for a fighting cock. 
Garrer [of xob, 15 
Sax. a companion. Fohnſon] a country appellation for a man; now 
only applied in contempt, to a mean man, formerly a word of reſpect. 
Obſolete. ES 
Ga'peLes, ſubſt. ¶ ape lucar, Sax. ſpears} 1. Artificial ſpurs. put 
on cocks when {et to fight, 2. A fteel contrivance to bend croſs 
OWs. | gk 
Ga'rFoLD-G1LD; the payment of cuſtom or tribute. 
Ga'rFoLD-LaND, land that pays a certain cuſtom or tribute, called 
gaffold-gild. | | 
To Gac, verb neut. [gaghel, Du. the palate. Minſteav] to ſtop 
the mouth with ſomething that may allow to breathe, but hinder to 
ſpeak. He is gagg'd. Shakeſpeare. Tag AY 
Ga [from the verb] an inſtrument to put in the month to keep it 
from cloting, and conſequently to hinder a perſon from ſpeaking or 


| eating. A gag in her chaps. Dryden. 


GA s [ſo called of Gagus a city of Lyſia in Afia, where it was 
in Plenty] a fort of ſtone, which, when rubbed, ſmells like brim- 
tone, and that will take fire immediately. | 


Ga [gauge, or jauge, Fr.] a rod to meaſure caſks with, This is 


more properly written gauge. 

Gace, Fr. a pledge or pawn, any thing given in ſecurity. The 
vouchers and gage of its probability. Locke. 

Mort Gact, is that which is left in the hands of the proprietor, 
ſo that he reaps the fruit of it; in oppoſition to ige, where the 
fruits or revenues are reaped by the creditor, and reckoned as part of 
the debt paid. 5 5 | 

Gacs of a Ship, is ſo many feet of water as ſhe draws. 

To Gage, or To Gave, verb af. [| jauger, Fr.] 1. To mea- 
ſure with a gage, to find out how mach any veſſel of liquid contains. 
This is more properly written gauge. You ſhall not gage me. Shuke- 
/peare. 2. To wager, to depoſit as a wager. 3. To give as a pawn, 
pledge, or ſecurity. Gaging his faith for their {afety. Arles. 


To Ga Deliverance [law term] to give ſecurity that a thing ſhall 


be delivered; the ſame as to wage deliverance. 
Weather Gact, when one ſhip is to the wind, or is to the weather 
of another, ſhe is ſaid to have the awearher gage. 
GaGe [with joiners] is an inſtrument made to ſtlike a line truly 
Parallel to the ſtrait fide of any board, &c. | 
Ga'ctR | jaugeur, Fr.] a meaſurer of casks or veſſels, 


Ga'ccep, part paſſ. [of gag, which ſee. Prob. of ea, Sax, the 


cheek. bone] having an inftrument or piece of wood put into the mouth 
to keep it from ſhutting. 88 

To G,, verb neut. [gagen, gagelen, Du.] to make a noiſe 

like a gooſe. Geeſe gagle. Bacon. | 

Ga'ccLine, ſubſe. [of gaggle] the noiſe made by a gooſe. 

Gar axiTes [oft Gaian; biſhop of Alexandria] a ſect, hö denied 
that Jeſus Chriſt, after the hypoſtatical union, was ſubject to any of 
the infirmities of human nature. I wiſh St. Hilary himſelf (tho, in 
other refpe&s,. of all the Athanaſian writers he warped the leaf? from 
his PREDECESSORS in the Fa1TH) could be well cleared of is charge. 
What other conſtruction ſhall we put on that aſſertion of his? “ = 
our Saviouk's body was no more ſuſceptible of pain from a wound, 


than the ſurface of water from a ſpear or javelin thruſt into it.” And 


in the ſame tract, addreſſing himſelf to the Ax lAxs, againſt whom he 
wrote, you will not allow, you uereTICs, that when the nails 
peirced his palms, he felt no pain.” What is all this, but in effect to 


deny that Feſus Chriſi is come in the fleſb? [See AxTiC2nrsT ant. 


CrxrinTRHIans] And by the way, as St. John, in his Epiitles, has 
made it the charadleriſlie of antichrift, that he ſhould fubvert the 
Chriſtian doctrine of the INCARNATION, it is very remarkable that 
about that time in which our apoſtle fixes the EAT arosracy, I 
mean, between the / of Pagani/m and the irrnption of the northern 
nations on the Roman empire ¶ Revelat. cap. 6th, 7th, and Sch, com- 
pared] I ſay, in that age, this mark of antichriſt was moſt conſpi- 
cuous, I do not mean that all carricd the matter / fer as the Ga/- 
anites and St. Hilary did; but that, in eme ſbape or other, Cerinthianiſm 
was now revived ; a TRUE AND PROPER INCARNATION Was 2x7 {cron 
away ; and, maugre that generous fland which was made by the E 
lian, Eunomians, and Apollinarians, a new fiſiem of religion, by the 
aid of the ſecular arm, was 3 before the clote of that c- 


fury ; 


1 


Ga"ppixG [prob. of gad] rambling, roving, ranging, itraggling 


„and pachen, Sax. a father, zepene; 


ery 
4. 
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; 2s Mes and Sir Isaac Nzwron have moſt fully ſhewn. But 
8 how deplorable ſoever, has at leaſt this good effect, 
that it affords a freſh atteſtation to the truth of Chriſtianity. “ The 
accompliſhment of prophecies (as one of her moſt» acute oppoſers has 
confeſt) being itſelt a Sr anDING MIRACLE.” f the reader would 
ſupply himſelf with yet further materials on this head, he may pleaſe 


to conſult the words, Creed, CTATRRYOIAMS, Dix xfx, [or 


DinxRITx] and Eunomians, compared. 
Gn a a ſtrong fortified town of the kingdom of Naples, in 


Italy, 35 miles north weſt of the city of Naples. 


6 A 1E Ty . Fr. gajexxa, It.] 1. C eerfulneſs of temper. 3. 
Gallantry or fineneſs in apparel. See GAY ET. 
Gaillard, Fr. briſk, merry, blithe, jolly, pleaſant, light-hearted, 


Cheerful. | 
G&'1LY, adv. [of gay] 1. Airily, cheerfully. 2. Splendidly, with 
reat pomp and ſhow, That gazly blooms, but ev'n in blooming dies. 
Ti Fr. [guadagno, It. ganancia, Sp. ganho, Port.] 1. Profit, 
lucre, what a perſon reaps from his trade, employment, or induſtry ; 
advantage. Light gains come thick. Bacon, 2. Intereſt, lucrative 
view. 3. Unlawful advantage. Did I make a gain of you? 2 Co- 


 rinthians. 4. Overplus in a comparative computation 3 oppoſed to 


loſs. 


Garn [with artichects] the bevelling ſhoulder of a joiſt or other 


2 : 1 f 3 . , : . ; 
timber; alſo the lapping of the end of a joiſt, &c. upon a trimmer or a the produttion of Wilk in the breaſts. 


girder, and then the thickneſs of the ſhoulder is cut into the trimmer ; 
alſo bevelling upwards, that it may juſt receive the gain. | 
To Gain, verb act. [gagner, Fr. guadagnare, It. ganar, Sp. gan- 


har, Port. gynan, Sax. gewinnen, Ger. ] 1. To get, to obtain as pro- 


fit or advantage. Thou haſt greedily gained of thy neighbours by ex- 
tortions. Exzekie/. 2. To win. They who were ſent to the other 
paſs, after a ſhort reſiſtance, gained it. Clarendon, 3. To have the 
overplus in comparative computation. If you empty one veſlel to fill 
the other, you gain nothing by that. Burnet, 4. To obtain, to pro- 
cure. It is not eaſy to imagine how it ſhould at firſt gain entertain- 
ment. Tillotſon. 5. To obtain any thing good or bad. Have gained 
this harm and loſs. AA. 6. To obtain increaſe of any thing allotted. 


Ve would gain the time. Daniel. 7. To draw into any party or in- 


tereſt. To gratify the queen and gain the court. Dryden. 8. To reach, 
to attain. A very troubleſome march to gain the top. Addiſon. g. To 
carry a point; as, he gained his point. 10. To gain over; to draw 
to another party or intereſt. | To gain over thoſe who were repreſented 
as their enemies. Swift. | | 

To Gain, werb neut. 1. To encroach, to come forwards by de- 


On the land while here the-ocean gains, 

In other parts it leaves wide ſandy plains. Pope, | 
2. To get ground, to prevail againſt. The Engliſh have not only 
gained upon the Venetians in the Levant, but have their cloth in Ve- 
nice itſelf. adiſon. 3. To obtain influence with. My good beha- 
viour had gained on the emperor. Gulliver. 4. To grow rich, to be 
advanced in intereſt or happineſs. 3 

Gain, adj. [an old word, now obſolete] handy, ready, dex- 
terous. 8 
__ Ga'tnacs [ gaignage, Fr.] all plough tackle and inftruments 
for bahay var, carried on by the baſer ſort of ſokemen and 
villains. | 

Ga'txace ſin law] 1. Land held of the meaner ſort or villains. 
2. The profit ariſing from the cultivation of ſuch lands. | 

Ga'intr [of gain] one who gains, or receives profit or advantage. 
We are as great gainers by the commodities of many other countries as 
thoſe of our own nation. Addr/on. , 5 Wa i 

GIN ER Y, or Ga INURE [in old records] 1. Tillage or huſbandry. 
2. The profits ariſing a, or of the beaſts uſed in * way. YN 

Ga"tnFuL [of gain and full] 1. Profitable, advantageous. The 
luſcious propoſal of ſome gainfu/ purchaſe. South. 2. Lucrative, pro- 
ductive of money. Nor knows he merchants gainful care. Dryden. 

 GA'INFULLY, adv. [of gainful] profitably, advantageouſly. 
_ Ga'tnruLness [of gainful] profitableneſs, advantageouſneſs. 

Ga'txervixe, Aab. [of gain and give] the ſame as miſgiving, a giv- 
ing againſt ; as gainſaying, which is ſtill in uſe, is ſaying againſt or 
contradicting. Hanmer. It is but foolery; but it is ſuch a Kind of gain- 
giving as would perhaps trouble a woman. Shakeſpeare. | 

Ga"tnLEss, adj. [of gain] unprofitable, producing no advan- 
tage. 

3 [of gainlęſi] unprofitableneſs, want of advantage. 
The parallel too in the gain/eneſs as well as laboriouſneſs of the work. 
Decay of Piety. 

Gar'\LY, adv. [of gain, adj. ] cleverly, handily, dexterouſlly. 

Ga1'NNess, handineſs, dexterity. 

To Gai'xsay, verb act. [xean-pecxan, Sax. geenſaga, Su. or 
gainſi and /ay] 1. To ſpeak againſt, or contradict, to diſpute with. 
2 which gainſay one another. Hooker, 2. To deny any 

n 


Leſs impudence to gainſay what they did, 
| Than to perform it firſt. Shakeſpeare. 
' Gar'nsayer [of gainſay] an opponent, an adverſary in diſpute. 


uch as may ſatisfy gain/ayers. Hooker. 


Gar'nsBOROUGH, or Ga'NESBOROUGH, one of the moſt flouriſhin 
market towns of Lincolnſhire ; it ſtands on the river Trent, whi 
brings up ſhips of good burden with the tide, tho” near forty miles, by 
water from the Humber. It is 137 miles from London, and gives 
title of earl to the noble family of Ne J. | 

'GainsT, pref. for againf!, which ſee. > th | 

To GarnsTanp [of 'gainfl and fand] to withſtand, to reſiſt, to op- 
poſe. Gainſtand the force of ſo many enraged deſires. Sidney, 

Gar'NSTANDING, part. act. [of gainſtand, of xean-prandan, Sax.] 
reſiſting, oppoſing. 

Gar NSTANDING, ſubſe. [of gainſiand] reſiſtance, oppoſition. 

Gar's1sy [xeanan, Sax. to dreſs fine] 1. Gaudy, pompous, 
ſhowy, fine. Hide me from day's gairif eye. Milton, 2. — 


vagantly gay, flighty. It makes the mind looſe and | am South, 
7 fines 7. 2. 


Gar's15HNEss [of gairi/o] 1. Flaunting, gau 
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diſſolve in oil as pure reſins do. It is the produce of an umbelliterous 


Flighty or extravagant joy. Without vanity or gairiſhurſ; of (1. 
ay or. Pri, 
Gait [of xanxan, Sax. to go, gat, Du.] 1. A j 
of the body! 5 x. air in waking. The . 3 
which he preſerved in his gait and motion. Clarendon. 
among the Scots, gang your gait. 3. March, walk. $ 
uphold thy feeble gait. Spenſer. 
Gai rak [xexneop, Sax.] che dog berry-tree, 
GaLact1'TEs [Va, Of yaruxtO., gen. of yaha, 
a precious ſtone ſo called, becaule it is as white as milk 
of earth called milk mar]. 
GaLa'CToPOTE [galaopota, Lat. of yaraxtromorns, 
_ Two, Gr. to drink] a milk drinker, 
ALACTO'PHAGIST [galafophagus, Lat. of ya 
az, milk, and @ayo, Gifs eat] a milk-eater, * 8 ole 
GALACTO'PHORUS, Lat. [yaMaxTo@op®-, of va, milk, and &: 
Gr. to carry] carrying or conveying milk ; ſuch cattle as by oO 
of a plenty of good herbage produce more milk [in the original "q 
AzxToPope] than others. Append. ad Theſaurum II. Stephan. &c. * 
GATLAc TO“ HORI Dudtus, Lat. [in anatomy] certain veſſel: which 
ſerve to convey the milk and humour, called chyle, from the ; i 
tines to the glandules or kernels of the breaſt. * 
GALACTOPLE'T1C Faculty [of yaraxt®-, of yana, mill: and 
, Gr. to fill] an aptitude to ſeparate milk in the breaſs. g 
GaLa'cTos:s [yaaextwoic, Gr.] the act of changing into milk, g 


motion 
of a great man, 
2. A way; 2 
eee thy legs 


Gr. milk 
3 alſo a 10 


of aha, milk, 


Ga"Lance, /ubſt. a ſhepherd's clog. My galarge grown fall t 
my heel. Spen/er. X ; 
GA'LANGAL, an Indian aromatic plant, It is a medicinal root, vx 
which there are two ſpecies. The letler galangal is in pieces about: 
inch or two long, of the thickneſs of a man's little finger, of a brow 
iſh red colour, extremely hot and pungent. The larger gaiangal is in 
pieces about two inches or more in length, and an inch in thickne; 
its colour is brown with a faint caſt of red; it has a diſagreeable by; 
much leſs acid and pungent taſte than the other: both are brought 
from the Eaſt- Indies, the ſmall kind from China, and the larger fiom 
the iſland of Java, wherewith the natives while it is freſh, by way of 
ſauce, ſeaſon their diſhes ; the ſmall fort is uſed by us in medicine 35 
a ſtomachic, and is an ingredient in almoſt all bitter infuſions and mix. 
tures, Hill. : | | 

 GaLanTrs, Fr, ſin cookery] a particular way of dreſling a 
Pig. | 
ation the ancient name of Amaſia, a province of Leſer 

a. 

_ Ga'Laxy [yanatia, of y, Gr. milk] that long, white, luminous 
tract which ſeems to encompals the heavens like a ſwathe or girdle, 
and which is perceivable in a clear night, eſpecially when the moon 
does not appear; the milky way. Thoſe innumerable. ſtars in the 
galaxy. Bentley. | Ne Vu, 

GaLBaNe'Tun, Lat. [with phyficians} a medicinal compoſition 
made of galbanum, | : | 

GALBA'NUM, a gum iſſuing from the inciſion of a ferulaceous plant, 
called ferula galbanifera. We meet with galbanum ſometimes in 
looſe granules called drops or tears, which is the pureſt, and fome. 
times in large maſſes, It is ſoft like wax, of a yellowiſh or reddiſh co- 
lour; its ſmell ſtrong and diſagreeable, its taſte acrid, nauſeous and 
bitteriſh. It is of a middle nature between a gum and a reſin, being 
inflammable as a reſin, and ſoluble in water as a gum, and will not 


plant, whoſe ſtalks are about an inch thick, and five or fix feet high; 
its leaves are like the common aniſe, of a ſtrong ſmell and acrid tale, 
but the flowers, and eſpecially the ſeeds, are much more fo. Tie 
whole plant abounds with a viſcous milky juice, which it yields when 
wounded, and which ſoon concretes into the ſubſtance called galbarun. 
The plant is frequent in Perſia, and in many parts of Africa. Its me- 
dicinal virtues are conſiderable in aſthmas, coughs, and hyſteric cum. 
plaints. Hill. TY ; 

GLR [prob. of awel, Brit. gahling, Ger. baſty, ſudden. Jobi 
a blaſt or ſtream of wind, not ſtormy, yet ſtronger than a breeze. 
Freſh gales and gentle air. Milton. _ | 

Loom GaLE [a ſea phraſe] is when the wind blows gently, ſo that 
the ſhip may bear her top- ſails a trip. = 

A Freſh GaLt, Stiff GALE, or Strong Gale [ſea phraſes] 1s ukd 
of the wind when it is very high. : 

To GalE Away [a ſea phraſe] is ſaid of a ſhip that ſails faſler than 
another, finding more wind than the other in fair weather, when there 
is but little wind. q 

GA LEA, Lat. [with botaniſts] the upper part of a flower, ſo call 
becauſe it reſembles a helmet. 1 

Salz [with phyſicians] a pain in the head, ſo called becauſe it 
takes in the whole head like an helmet. CE 

GalLEA [with anatomiſts] a term uſed of the head of an infant 15 
is newly born, when it is covered with part of the membrane of En 
called amneos. bos! 

GaLEanco'nss, Lat. [of yan, weaſle, and ayxwr, Gr. an elbe, 
ſach perſons who have ſhort arms. | 8 . 

GaLlt'as [galeaſſe, Fr. galeaxxa, It. galeaca, Sp.] a heavy, he 
built veſſel, with both fails and oars ; it carries three mals; ink 11 
cannot be lowered as in a galley, wiz. a main- maſt, ono” * 

miſen-maſt. It has 32 ſeats for rowers, and ſix or ſeven wy - 
each. They carry three tire of guns at the head; the bern 
two pieces of 36 pounders each; the ſecond two pieces of 18 * os 
each. At the ſtern there are two tire of guns, each of __ Files 
and each piece 18 pounders, Thirty men of war, an hun 

and ten galeaſſes. Addiſon. 

_ GaLearTE Flowers, the ſame as galeatus. Wewi 

GaLEA'TED, adj, [galeatus, of galea, Lat. an helmet) I. — 
an helmet, covered as with an helmet. A galeated e _ Tet 

' Woodward. 2. (In botany) ſuch plants as bear a flower 

met. an 
GaLea'rvs, Lat. [in botanic writers] hooded; whoſe a 
reſembles a kind of helmet or hood, as in the flower of ſage, 
hood, &c . | | G 410 
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Suren, Lat. [with botaniſts] goat's rue. e 
. N a i oar in mines that affords both ſilver and lead. 
Gurten, or Gal g'n1c, of or pertaining to Galen the phyſi- 
Van "4s Galenic phyſic, that which is founded upon the practice of 
| e 87, one who practiſes phyſic according to the principles of 
Galen. See DocmaTica Medicina. | 
Gal ko us, or GALLIO'NS [galions, Fr. galconi, It. galeonos, Sp.) 
thoſe Spaniſh ſhips that are ſent to Vera Cruz in New Spain, and if 
3 3 employed to any other part, they are not called by that 
NR oo s, Lat, [of ya, Gr. with botaniſts] water betony, 
or linking dead nettle. | . | 
Gare! cULATE Flowers [galerus, Lat. a hat; in botany] covered 
as with a hat 3 the ſame as cucullate. | : | 
Gaugk!'CULATED, adj. [ galericulatus, Lat.) having brims like a 


eue a province of Spain, bounded on the north-weſt by 
the ocean, on the eaſt by the provinces of Aſturias and Leon, and on 
the ſouth by regs. 2 > + 2 
Galicia, is alſo the name of a province of Mexico, bounded by 
New Mexico on the north, by the gulph of Mexico on the eat, by 
Mexico proper on the ſouth, and by the Pacific Ocean and the gulph 
of California on the weſt. i | 3 
Gate, or Ga'LILEE, once a province of Judea, now of Turky 
in Aſia. It was the ſcene of many of our Saviour's miracles. 
; G11, or GALLIIuu, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb cheeſe- 
' rennet, or our lady's bed-ſtraw. | | 
Gali [galle, Du.'and Ger. galde, Dan. gall, Teut. and Su. zealla, 
6:x, the bile] 1. One of the humours of the body, a yellow juice, 
ſecreted from the blood in the glands of the liver, remarkable for its 
ſuppoſed bitterneſs. 2. The part which contains the bile. The mar- 


the ſacrifice behind the altar. Brown, 3. Any thing extremely bit- 
ter. Grant that the honey's much, the ga//is more. Dryden, 4. Ran- 
rour, maliznity. A perpetual ga// in the mind of the people. Spenſer. 
A fret or ſore, a ſlight hurt by rubbing off the ſkin. As a gangrene 
is to a gall or ſcratch. Government of the Tongue, 6. Anger, bitterneſs 
ind. wo | 

naps Tho! he before had ga and rage, 

He grows dilpirited and low, 

He hates the fight, and ſhuns the blow. Prior. 
. [From gaila, Lat.] Galls or gallnuts are a kind of preternatural and 
accidental tumours produced on various trees, but thoſe of the oak only 
are uſed in medicine. We have two kinds, the oriental and the Euro- 

an. The oriental are brought from Aleppo, of the bigneſs of a 
is nutmeg, with tuburcles on their ſurface, of a very firm and ſo- 
lid texture, and a diſagreeable acerb and aſtringent taſte. The Euro- 
pean galls are of the ſame ſize, with perfectly ſmooth ſurfaces; they 
are light, often ſpongy and cavernous within, and always of a lax tex- 
ture, They have a leſs auſtere taſte, and are of much leſs value both 
in manufactures and medicine. The general hiſtory of galls is this: 
An inſe& of the fly kind, for the ſafety of her young wounds the 
branches of the tree, and in the hole depoſites her egg; lacerated veſ- 
ſels of the tree diſcharging their contents, form a tumor or woody 
caſe about the hole : this tumor alſo ſerves for the food of the tender 
maggot, which, as ſoon as it is perfect and in ——_ ſtate, gnaws 
its way out, as appears from the hole found in the gall ; and where no 
hole is ſeen on its ſurface, the maggot or its remains are ſure to be 
found within on breaking it. The true reaſon of hard galls not being 
produced with us, ſeems to be, that we want the peculiar ſpecies of 
inſect to which they owe their original, which is a fly of the ichneu- 
mon kind, only found in hot countries. We find the ſeveral kinds 
which occaſion the different galls in our own kingdom, produce dif- 
ferent kinds, and thoſe of different degrees of hardneſs on the ſame 
tree. Galls are uſed in making ink, in dying and dreſſing leather, and 
in many other manufactures. In medicine they are very aſtringent 
and good under proper management. Hill. | 

GAL. Bladder, a membranaceous receptacle, in figure reſembling a 
pear, ſituate at the lower margin of the liver, in which the humour 
called gall is contained. | : 

To GaLL, verb act. [xeallan, Sax. galer, Fr.] 1. To fret or rub 
off the ſkin, His galled horſe. Locke. 2. To impair, to wear away. 
It would gall the ground, waſh away plants by the roots. Ray. 3. 
Toteaze or vex, to fret. To gall their minds. Hooker. 4. To har- 


on, 


Io Gait, verb neut. to fret, to be peeviſh. I have ſeen you 
decking and galling at this gentleman. Shakeſpeare. WE 
i Touch a 6aLL'p Horſe and he'll winch, 

That is, accuſe a perſon of what his conſcience convinces him he is 
guilty, and he will be ſure to ſhew by ſome means or other that he is 
touched to the quick, It is generally uſed tauntingly to thoſe who 

© every thing that is ſaid as if deſignedly levelld at them, when 
pcrnaps the perſon who is ſpeaking has nothing leſs in view. 

0 rr. , a ſort of round nut or excreſcence that grows on a oak, 
ued in making ink. See the 7th ſenſe of Gall. 

00 ALL, a town in Switzerland, five miles weſt of the lake of 
kai ance ; forming a republic of itſelf, bur without any territory. Its 
wy ave power is lodged in two councils. It is faid to contain 

200 inhabitants, all employed in the linen manufacture. 

la, Lat. the gall- nut, or oak. apple. 
kc; a0 Maſchata, Lat. [with apothecaries] a certain fragment con- 

Ga'LLavT, adj. [galant, Fr 2 It. and Sp. from gala, 8 
Neun 1. Fine, ſpruce, —. ſnowy, well-drefled, 8 
def ſhall gallant ſhips paſs thereby. J/aiah. 2. Courageous, 

high ſpirited. Made him ſeek his revenge in manner gallant 
, bares thi. 3. Fine, noble, ſpecious. How gallant and how 
P44 "wag 8 it would be for his highneſs to make a journey into Spain. 


; « Incli . 
their pin e je _— In gallant thought to plume 
LLANT 


ANT, fallt. [ galant, Fr. galante, It. galan, Sp.] a beau, a 
. ſprightly, ſplendid man, The gallants and luſty youths of Na- 


cony that ſurrounds a buildi 


ried couple, as a teſtimony o their future concord, did caſt the gall of 


rals, to miſchief. We us'd to gall them with our long bows. Audi. 


GAL 


ples came. Knollen. 2. One who carefſes women to debauch ther. 
She had left the good man at home and brought away ee 
Adaiſon. 3. One who courts a woman for marriage. In the two lat- 
ter ſenſes it has commonly the accent on the laſt ſyIlable, | 

A GaiLant Man, one ſomewhat gayer, brigliter, 
able than men in common are. 

Ga'LLANTLY, adv, [of gallant] 1. Gaily, ſplendidly. 2. Bravely, 
nobly, generouſly, You have not dealt ſo ga/lantly with us as we 
did with you. Swift. 
 Ga"LLanTxy [galanterie, Fr. galanteria, Sp. 1. Amorous in 
trigue, vicious love, debauchery. As if there were a certain point 
where gallantry ends and infancy begins. Swift. 2. Splendor of 
appearance, magnificence, glittering ſhow, ſinery. Make the ſea 
ſhine with gallantry. Waller. 4. Valour, bravery, nobleneſs, ge. 
nerolity. The eminence of your condition, and the ga/laniry of your 
3 Glanville. 4. A number of gallants, gallant men. Hector, 

eiphobus, and all the ga/lantry of Troy. Shakifeare. 5. Courts 
ſhip, refined addreſs to women. | . 

The martial Moors in ga/lantry refin'd, | 
Invent new arts to make their charmers kind. Glanwille. 

GaLLE'ass [galleaſſe, Fr.] a great double galley. Bacon uſes it. 
See GALEAS, | | 

GaLLEo'N [galion, Fr.] a 1 ſhip with four or ſometimes five 
decks, now in uſe only among the Spaniards. The Spaniſh ga/coris. 
Bacon, See GaLeon, 


GA'LLEYHALPENS, a fort of coin brought into England by the Ge- 
noeſe merchants. 8 Ao 


GALLERY (;gallerie, Fr. galleria, It. galeria, Sp.] a ſort of bal- 


and more agree 


GALLERY, a paſſage leading to ſeveral apartments in a great houſe. 
GALLERY of a Mine, a narrow 1 under- ground, leading to 
the mine that is carried on under any work that is deiigned to be blown 
up. | 

GaLLeRY for paſſing a Moat, is a covered walk made of ſtrong 
beams, and cover'd over head with planks, and loaded with earth ; 


'twas formerly uſed for carrying the mine to the foot of the rampart : 


ſometimes the gallery is covered over with raw hides, to defend it from 


the arrificial fires of the woe. The gallery ought to be very ſtrong, 


of double planks on that fide towards the flank, to make it muſket- 
proof. It is made in the camp, and brought along the trenches in 
N to be joined together in the foſs; it ought to be eight foor 

igh, and ten or twelve wide; the beams ought to be half a foot thick, 
and two or three foot aſunder; the planks or boards nailed on each 


fide, and filled with earth or planks in the middle; the covering to riſe 


with a ridge, that what is thrown upon it by the beſiegers with a de- 
ſign to burn it, may roll off. See plate VIII. fig. 6. 

GaBLERY [in a ſhip] is a kind of balcony made upon the ſtern 
without board, in which there is a paſſage out of the captain's cabbin, 


called the great cabin. 


GarLERY [galerie, Fr. derived by Du Cange from galeria, low 
Lat. a fine room; with archite ds] 1. A covered place in a houſe, 
much longer than broad, and which is uſually on the wings of the 
building, or it is a long narrow room on the tides or fronts of houſes, 
ſerving to walk in; alſo a little iſle or walk, ſerving as a common paſ- 
ſage to ſeveral rooms placed in a line or row; in general, any bu:ld- 
ing whoſe length much exceeds its breadth. Covered galleries that lead 
from the palace to five different churches. Aadiſon. 2. Ihe feats in 
the play-houſe that are raiſed above the pit, in which the meaner ſort 
of people fit. All its throats the ga/lery extends: Pope: 

GA'LLETYLE, /ubf. [I ſuppoſe this word has the ſame import with 


gallipot. Jobnſon] Make a compound body of glaſs and galleryle, Ba- 


con. 


Ga'LLEY [galere, Fr. galera, It. and Sp. gale, Port. derived, 


ſome think, from galea, Lat. a helmet, which was pictured anciently 
on the prow; others from yaaewlng, Gr. the ſword-ftth ; others from 
galleon, expreſſing in Syriac men expoſed to the fea. From ga/tey 


come gallenſ;, galleon, galliot]! 1. A ſhip that has both ſails and oars, - 


much in uſe in the Mediterranean, but found unable to endure the agi- 


tation of the main ocean. It is a low built veſſel, that has both ſails | 


and oars, and commonly carries two maſts, wiz. à main-matt and a 
fore-maſt, that may be ſtruck or lowered at pleaſure, They are ge- 
nerally about 130 feet long, and 18 feet broad in the middle. 2. It 
is proverbially conſidered as a place of toilſome miſery, becauſe crimi- 
ns, are condemned to row in them. He would fly to the mines and 
the gallies. South, | 


Captain GALLEY, is the principal galley of ſtate commanded by the 


captain- general of the galleys.. 


Patroen GALLEY, the ſecond galley of France, c. commanded, 
by the lieutenant. | | a 

GaLLEY (with printers] a wooden frame into which the compoſi- 
tor empties his compoſing-ltick as often as it 13 filled. ö 

GalLLEVY-Men, merchants at Genoa, which antiently arrived in 
England in galleys, landing their goods at a key near the cuſtom- 
houſe, thence called Galley-Key. | | 

GaLLEY-6/ave, a perſon condemned to row in the galleys. 

GalLEY-Vorm, an hairy inſe&, whoſe legs on each fide reſemble 
the oars of a galley. 

Cordernation to the GaLLeys [in France and in Turkey] a penalty 
impoſed on criminals and delinquents, whereby they are adjudg'd to 
ſerve the king or ſtate as ſlaves on board the galleys, either for their 
life-time, or for a limited time. Such another freedom as the Turkith 
galley ſlaves enjoy. Bramball. 

GatLl1a'mBic Verſes, verſes ſo named of the Galli, or prieſts of the 
goddeſs of Cybele and Jambus, a verſe conſiſting of an anapzſtus and 
tribrachus. Hy | 

GaLLlia'se, ſubſt. [gaillard, Fr. imagined to be derived from the 
Gauliſh ard, genius, and gay. Johnſon ; gagliardo, It.] a gay, briſk, 
merry, jocund man, a fine fellow. Selden in a galliard by himſelf. 
Cleaveland., | | : | 

GaLL1aRD, a ſort of nimble dance, conſiſting of very different mo- 
tions and actions, ſometimes gliding. ſmoothly, ſometimes capering, 
and ſometimes acroſs : in both ſenſes now obſolete, Thoſe that dance 


too long galliards. Bacon. 
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Gartta/npa, It. [in muſic books] the name of the tune that be 
ongs to the dance called galliard, and is commonly in triple time, of 
a briſk lively humour, 22 like a jigg. 

Ga'LL1aRDISE, mirth, jocundneſs, gaiety. | ; 

'Ga'LLIc, or Ga'LLICAN, adj. [Gallicane, It. Gallicano, It. Galli- 
| anus, Lat.] of or pertaining to France or the French nation ; as, the 
| Gallic church, Gallic arms, and Gallic faith. 

Anti-Garticans, an afſociated body ſo called, from the main end 

and defign of their ſocieties, which are now of ſome years ſtanding ; 
and were originally formed with intention to give the AL An, with re- 
ference to the crnow1NG rowER of France; as alſo to diſcourage the 
uſe of her manufactures ; as well knowing that TRADE is the very zerves 
and finews of war. To which we may add, the encouragement they 
give to our own, by premiums, which are annually given to thoſe ar- 
tiſts who can produce the bef? ſpecimen. They have ſeveral ſocieties, 
with their reſpective officers, and e wer and one GRAND PRESI- 
DENT, who is Choſe at their annual feaſt ; nor ſhould it be over-look'd, 
that they do alſo engage to be mutually afiftant in their reſpective 
ſpheres of buſineſs to one another. Upon the whole, whatever the 


world might think of this inſtitution in its f/f ri/e, I believe by 


this time ſhe is well ſatisfied, the ſcheme was POLITICALLY GOOD 3 
and theſe kingdoms would have been ſcarce threatened, as they now 
are, with an INvas1o0N from that quarter, had the AnT1-GALLICAN 
PRINCIPLES and $P1RIT more generally prevail'd. 
GALLIcE' NT NKU, Lat. [with botaniſts} ſage of Rome. 
GaLlLicar1'sra [with botaniſts] the herb yellow or white rattle. 


Ga'LtL1icisM [galliciſme, Fr. galliciſmo, It.] a French idiom, or 


mode of ſpeaking after the manner of the French, ſuch as he figured 


in controverſy, he held this conduct, he held the ſame language that 


another had Hela before, with many other N gan to be found in 
Bolingbroke's works. In Engliſh I would have gallici/ms avoided. 
Felton. | 

GaLLica'sx1ns [ of calige-gallo-waſconium, Lat. Skinner; 7. e. 
ſtockings of the Gallo: vaſcones, or the French-vaſcones, a people of 
Gaſcoiny in France, who uſed them] a ſort of wide breeches, large 
open hoſe. | 0 | 

My galligaſtins, that have long withſtood 
The winter's fury, and encroaching froſts, 
By time ſubdu'd. Philips. 3 

GaLLIUA“TIAS, /ubſt. [gallimathias, Fr.] a dark, perplexed diſ- 
- courſe, where feveral things are huddled together, ſo as to make an 
inconceivable jargon, nonſenſe, talk without — 2; 

GaLLima/urrRey (gallimafres, Fr.] 1. An hotch-potch of ſeve · 
ral ſorts of meats dreſſed together; a haſh of ſeveral ſorts of broken 
meat, a medley. Hanmer. They have made of our Engliſh 
tongue a gallimaufry, or hodge-podge of all other ſpeeches. Spenſer. 
2. Any inconſiſtent or ridiculous medley in general. A ridiculous 

iece of painting, and a mere ga/limauffry. Dryden, It is uſed by 
Ehakefpexre ladicrouſly of a woman. He loves thy gallimaufry 
friend. Shakeſpeare. | 
| Gart1o'n, or GaLLEo'N, a ſort of ſhip or large galley, having 
four decks, and only ufing fails; in which the Spaniards, in war 
time, convey their bullion and plate from the 
GaLEoNs. 

Ga'LL1ioT [galiote, Fr. 


alectta, It. galedta, Sp.] a ſmall ſhip or 
galley, fit for the chaſe. | 


nolles uſes it. 


GaLL1oT, is a little galley, or a fort of brigantine, built very ſlight, 


and fit for chaſe. It carries but one maſt, and two or three pattere- 
Toes : it can both fail and row, and has ſixteen or twenty ſeats for the 
rowers, with one man to each oar. All the ſeamen on board it are 


alſo ſoldiers, and each has a muſket lying by him ready, when he 


quits his oar. 

GALLI 
trance of the Propontis, or ſea of Marmora, about 100 miles ſouth- 
weſt of Conſtantinople, | | 

GaLL1POLt is alſo the name of a port-town in the kingdom of 
Naples, ſituated on the gulph of Otranto, about 23 miles weſt of 
that ity, | 

e ſulſt. [gleve, Du. ſhining earth. Skinner, The 
true derivation is from gala, Sp. finery; ſo that gala or gallypot 
is a fine painted pot. Johnſan.] A pot painted and glazed, common- 
ly uſed for medicines in apothecaries ſhops. The apothecary's galli- 

ts. Bacon. : 
85 GaLLOGLA“ssES, wild Iriſh ſoldiers, that fight on horſeback. See 
GalLLOWGLASSES. | 

GALLON [gelo, low Lat. a liquid meaſure, containing four quarts. 

GaLLown [corn-meaſure] contains 272 + ſolid inches. Wincheſter- 
meaſure contains 272 4 ſolid inches. | 
Gallo [wine-meaſure] contains eight pints, or 231 ſolid inches. 

GaLLoo'xn [galon, Fr. and Sp. 9. Gallica fimbria, a French lace] a 
kind of narrow ribbon or tape of ſilk, a bone, or a cloſe lace made of 
gold or ſilver. 3 

To Ga'LLoe [galoper, Fr. galoppare, It. galapeàr, Sp. derived by 
All the etymologiſts after Budæus, from xa ragen, Gr. You perhaps it 
comes from gant, all, and ioopen, Du. to run, that is to go on full 
ſpeed. Johnſon] 1. To ride faſt, or with the ſwifteſt pace of a horſe, 

e gallop'd toward them. Sidney. 2. To move very faſt. Superfi- 
cial ideas he may collect in galloping over it. Locke. | 

Ga"LLoy [galcp, Fr. galoppa, It. galdpe, Sp.] the ſwifteſt pace 
of a horſe, the motion of a horſe when he runs at full ſpeed, in 
which making a kind of a leap, he lifts both his forelegs very near at 
the ſame time; and while theſe are in the air, and juſt upon the 
Point of touching the ground, he lifts both his hindlegs almoſt at 
once. Farrier's Dictionary. | | 
I ſhould have thought, the run is the faviftef kind of motion; 
and have been told, that it is diſtinguiſhable from the gallop, by this 
circumſtance, that in running, all the four feet are F the ground at 
once, as appears by meaſuring the quantity of ſpace that is gained by 
any one ſingle ſtroke or effort of the racer-ſteed. 2 

GA LTO ER [of gallop} 1. A horſe that gallops, Mortimer. 2. A 
man that rides ſalt, or makes great haſte. 

GaLo'saes [galoches, Fr. galochas, Sp.] leather-caſes, a ſort of 
clogs to be worn Oer ſhoes. 


eſt-Indies. See c 


POLz, a port town of European Turky, ſituated at the en- 


G A M 


To Ga'1.ow, werb a8. [axzlpan, 


Sax.] to fright, to «., 
affright, J es fright, bo ber 


6 6 
The wrathful ſkies | | 
F Gallow = very wand'rers of the dark. 
A'LLOw, or Ga'LLows, /ub/. It is uſed by fome : N 
but by more in the plural — or Sete it has * . 
gallowſes [ galga, Goth. e, Fal ga, or geal ga, Sex. gallee lurch, 
galge, Du. and Su. gaigen, Ger. which ſome Jenes from #nba/y, Di, 
Lat, others from gallu, Wel. power. But it is probably done "a, 
gallow, to * from aq ælpan, Sax. the gallows being the £0 like 
object of legal terror. Johnſon] 1. A frame of wood upon oh. 
lefactors are hanged ; it conſiſts of a beam laid over two bolt: Gant 
"= — 4 youre. Bc 3 A wretch that deferves the F® 4 
rewd unha allows. Shakeſpeare. 3. A part of a prints... 
It has no Inga. * 2 Fru Fel, 
Ga'LLoway [prob. of gallopade, Fr. a ſmall gallo 
more than 3 hands ien. much uſed Ig” 3250 — 3 
coming originally from gaſloabay, a ſhire in Scotland. Yah FI 
GA LTOwWAx, a province of Scotland, which gives title of en 
branch of the noble family of Stuart. It is divided into tw ws 
ſtricts; the weſtern, called Upper Galloway, being the ſame 0 0 
Wigtonſhire; and the eaſtern, or ſtewarty of Kircudbright _ 
Lower Galloway. : ; 5 
GaLLoway, is alſo the name of the capital of a co 
ſame name, in the province of Connaught is ton a Sdn 
New GALLOowaY, a borough-town of Scotland, in the county of 
bet: with which, and ſome other boroughs, it claſſes, f 
ALLOWGLA'SSES, /ubſt, 1. It is worn then likewiſe of footm 
under their ſhirts of mail, the which footmen call gallovglaſes; ha 
which name doth difcover them alſo to be ancient Englith, for Oy 
glaw ſignifies an Engliſh ſervitor, or yeoman. And he den 10 
armed in a long ſhirt of mail, down to the calf of his leg, with * 
broad ax in his hand, was then pedes gravis armature, and was, i 
ſtead of the footman that now weareth a corſlet, before the cop. 
was uſed, or almoſt invented. Spenſer. 2. Soldiers among the wil 
Iriſh, who ſerve on horſeback. EE | 9 5 
A puiſſant and mighty power 
Of gallowglaſſes and ſtout kernes. Shakeſpeare, 
Ga"'LLowsEs, contrivances made of cloth, and hooks and 
worn over the ſhoulders by men to keep their breeches up. 
GA'LLOWSFREE, adj. [of gailows and free] exempt by defliny from 
being hanged. Dryden. | 
Ga'LLOWTREE [of gallow and tree] the gallows. From the ga. 
lowtree got looſe, Cleaveland. 7 | 
GaLLs, a fort of hard fruit like a nut, which grow on the gpl. 
tree. See GarL. | | 
GaA'LNEs [in the Scotch law} any kind of fatisfaQion for murder 
or manſlaughter. | 
GaLRE'DA, a thick viſcous juice extracted from the grifily parts 
of animals, by boiling to a jelly. | 
Gau, Ga'Ma, or GA uuf, the firſt or graveſt note in the modem 
ſcale of muſic. a | 
GamBa'poes [of gamba, It.] a fort of leather-caſes for the legs, 
affixed to a horſe-ſaddle, to preſerve the legs from dirt in riding; frar- 


8 hoheſhoars. 


eyes 


terdaſhes, boots worn on the legs above the ſhoe. The pettiſogger 


ambles to her in his gambadoes, Dennis. 

GamBa'cts, Ga'MBaDe, or GamBa'po [gamaches, Fr.] gamba- 
does, ſpatterdaſhes. See Gau a pots. 

GaMBa'LOOK, a fort of riding-gown worn in the eaſtern parts. 

GAMBE RIA, Or GAMBIA feld writ.] a fort of military boot or 
defence for the legs. | 

GAMBEZO'N, a kind of coat or doublet of canvas, ancien'ly wort 
by military men under their cuiraſs, to make it fit eaſy, and hiuder it 
from hurting the body. | | 

Ga'MB14, a great river of Africa, ſaid to be navigable for ſloops 
600 miles; its courſe is nearly from eaſt to weſt, emptying itſelf u- 
to the Atlantic Ocean. 15 | 

GaMBo1DEa, gamboge. | 

Ga'mBE [in heraldry] a leg, for jambe, Fr. 

Ga'mBLER [a cant word, I ſuppoſe, for game or gameſter. in 
ſon] a knave, whoſe practice is to invite the unwary to game and cheat 
them. | | 
Gau E, . a concreted vegetable juice, partly of 2 gumm, 
partly of a reſinous nature. It is heavy, of a bright yellow colour, 
and ſcarce any ſmell. It is brought from America, and many pars 
of the Eaſt-Indies, particularly Cambaja or Cambogia, whence i 
has its name. It was not known in Europe till 1603, and ſoon a. 
ter got into uſe as a purgative medicine, but the roughneſs of its Cf. 
ration rendering it leſs eſteemed as ſuch, it got into uſe in pants, 
where it yet retains its credit. Hi.. | 

To Ga'MBOL, verb act. ¶ gambader. gambiller, Fr. gambettare, 119 


* 


1. To dance, ſkip, or friſk, to ſhew tricks by tumbling, aud 16 
like exerciſes, wantonly. | 
Bears, tygers, ounces, pards, 


Cambol d before them. Milton. 


2. To loop: to ſtart. 
t 


he matter will record, which madneſs 
Would gambo! from. Shakeſpeart. ür w 
Ga'mBoL [gambade, Fr. gambetto, It.) 1. A tkip, 2 leap 10! 15 
Playing a thouſand pretty gamboli. IL. EHirange. 2. Game? e 
bling tricks played with the legs, certain ſports uſed about C 21th 
time, a frolic, a wild prank, 
Who did ever play his gambels | 
With ſuch inſufferable rambles. Hudibras. 
| Ga'vBrEL {[gamba, gambarella, It.] the leg of a horſe. 
don lying on a horſe's gambrel. Grew. PD 
To Game [xamepian, ame an, or zaman, Sax. Ca en 
rives it of yay, Gr. to join in matrimony, all games and — 
being by pairs, or matches] to play at any ſport, to play u in 
and extravagantly for money. Gaming leaves no ſatistacuch 
it. Locke. | 
Gans {zaming and 


The ter: 


p £ ; 4 
Fame ne, Sax. aman, a jelt. land. 80 


G AN 
„ Hort, or divertiſement of any kind. 2. Jeſt, oppoſed to earneſt, 
pays b os, YTwixt earneſt and 'twixt game. Spenſer. 3. Inſo- 
0 a Or make n of my calamities. Milton. 4. A 
dee match at play. §. Advantage in play. And play the game 
„ach others hand. Dryden. 6. Scheme purſued, meaſures con- 
"i The petent game of that crown. Temple. 7, Field ſports, 
© ce, talconry. Sportimen that were abroad upon game. 
2 e 8. Animal: purtued in the fields. And thus, by a 


ot Leautiful metaphor, it is applied to the debauchee, by one of our 


poet” A ſhort 22 his imagin'd feaſt, 


LHinSELF the GAME, himſelf the Haugbter'd beaſt, | 
| | Table of Censs.: 


All orts of beaſts rl and fowl for ſhooting. A variety 


% ſpringing up before me. Dryden. io. Solemn conteſts exhibited 
6h Racles o entertain the people. The games are done. Shakeſpeare. 
N Better, play ac [mall Gaus than Uand out. 

Lat. Aulledus fit, gui citharoedus efje non poffit. Ger. Mer kein 

hurkenſchlager werben kai, der bleibe ein pleitter. (He that can't play 
hn the h:rp, Jet hiin play upon the pipe.) That is, let every man 
do u bat he can, tao it be never ſo little, rather than do nothing. 

Ga/mecock [of game and cock} cocks bred to fight. As fiercely 
as to game. Locke. : 70 

Ga/ne-ecs [of game and egg] eggs from which fighting cocks are 
pred. Thus boys hatch game egg under birds of prey. Gartbz. 

Ceurkrkrzk [of game and keeper] one who looks after game, 
and fees that it is not unlawfully deſtroyed. dis | 

Ga/ussoMe, adj. [of zamian and ꝓom, Sax.] full of play, wanton, 
Colickſome, gay, ſportive. Geron, tho' old, yet game/ome. Sidney. 

GUS ELV, adv. {of gameſeme] wantonly, frolickſomely, mer- 
128 a/MESOMNESS [of game/ome ; of amian, pom, and neyye, Sax.] 
wantonneſs, frolickſomnels, & e. * 

Ga ursT ER [zamepcne, Sax. ] 1, One that plays at games, one 
that is vitiouſlßy addicted to play. A common gameſier. Addiſon. 
2. One chat is engaged at play. That a gameſter ſeeth always more 
than a looker on. Bacon. 3. A merry, frolickſome perſon. You're 
a merry ge.. Shake/peare. 4. A proſtitute, a common woman. 
A common game/ſler to the camp. Shakeſpeare. 

Gamixg [in ſculpture and painting] is repreſented by a woman 
ſiting ata gaming table, and {weeping money into a bag full of holes, 
through which it immediately falls out again. By her txde an anchor, 
and with her right foot endeaveuring to ſtop the wheel of fortune. 

Gau, j [of zod, good, and mopen, or mothen, Sax. a mother: 
perhaps of grand and mere, Fr. and therefore uſed commonly. to old 
women. Jobnſon] a country appellation for a woman, correſponding 
with gaffer. 7 

Canon [of jambon, Fr. a leg, gambone, It.] 1. A thigh, a ham 

of an hog falted and dried, the lower end of a flitch ; as, a gammon 
of bacon. Dryden. 2. A kind of play with dice. The founding 
gan nor. Thomſon. | 555 SU Wh 

Gammon Efonce [in cookery] a diſh made of thin ſlices of gam- 
mon of bacon dreſſed with ragoo. | 

Ga'muurT [game, Fr. gama, It. ] the firſt note in the ordinary ſcale 
of muſic ; alſo the ſcale itſelf, 'To teach you gamut in a bricfer 
ſort, Shakeſpeare. | Nn ET 

GaurELÆ [of yep, Gr. crooked] the jaws. 

'Gax, for began. Spenſer uſes it, pay 5 7Y 

Gancy [gancio, It. a hook, ganche, Fr.] a ſort of puniſhment 
with the Turks, of throwing a malefactor from a high place, ſo as to 
be catched on hooks or ſpikes, and fo hang on them. | 


Ir To Ganch, verb a. or To Gauncn [ganciare, It.] to execute, 

25 by dropping a malefactor from a high place. To this practice Smith 
alludes in his Pocockius: | 

ops Pendulive b * 

"nd Sarguineis luctantur in uns, Muſæ Anglican. 


G vbER [Fandpa, Sax.) the male of the gooſe. 
CA NET ¶canet, Fr.] a wild duck. > 
Gans [zange, Sax. a walk] a company of perſons that go or 


Tay herd together, a herd, tribe. Jr is ſeldom uſed but in contempt or 
heat aboirence ; as, a ſhip's gang, a preſs gang, a gang of porters, a 
gang of thieves. | 
10 To Gans [zanxzan, Sax. gangen, Du. gang, Scottiſh] to go, to 
our, walk; an old word now cbiolete, except ludicroufly, and in Scotland. 
nart Your ſlaunting beaus gang with their breaſts open. Arbuthnor. 
voy GaxGamon [yeyyzpo, Gr. a filing net] the omentum or caul, 
145 ſo called from its various intertexture of veins and arteries, reſembling 
5 a net. | | 
10 Bruno adds, „ that by others, a rIHxvs of nerves, which is per- 
ceived round about the navel, is called gangaman.” And Hesycnivs, 
„ I.)] in his lexicon, defines the gangamon, to be either a net, Or that part 
{ack of the hypechongria, which is round about the navel. | 
 GaX6-Floaver [of Zang, Sax. and eur, Fr.] a flower that flou- 
nes in gang-weck. | 8 
Ga'xonox, abt. Fr. a ſort of flower. | 
GaxGia"vorEs (in the practick of Scotland] officers whoſe buſi- 
ne 18 to examine meaſures, weights, S. 
| Ga NOLION [yey Au, Gr.] a ſmall, hard, knotty tumour, form- 
ar 50s, ou the nervous and tendinous parts, without any diſcolouring of 
F tum the fin, or tenſe of Pain. 
is erer RENOVA'T, Calls it, “ a knotty and renitent contraction 
uu nerve, Se. but clear of pain.” GoRR # us adds, that it frequent- 
„ Vappens in the hands and feet; and roreſtus, lib. 26. obſerv. 8. 
noticed one upon, the pents, 
he ten- Bohrt (of gangene, a goer, and ellen, Sax. ſtrong, g. 4. a 
on Waker} a tall, ill ſnapen fellow or woman. 
on e. To LANGRENE, verb neut. [ /e gangrenen, Fr. incangrenar, It. gan- 
tention a enar, Sp. gangrænam carriperes Lat. of v inde va. Gr.] 
ann coma a Cadaverous corruption, attended with a ſtench, blackneſs, 
be ; ,northeation, to become  mortified, They axe apt to garzrene. 
1.8 10Ga'xcrens, verb af. to corrupt to mortiſication. Gangrened 
plan With cold. Bacon. 
45. | 


 AGanere'nt '[ gangrena, Sp. of Lat. yayſpaus, Gr. gangrent, Fr, 
gargrena, It.] a ſtoppage of circulation followed by putrefaction, a 
mortiſication in its firſt beginning. | 

Bruno defines it, & Incipiens mortificatio, and adds, that when the 
part is avho/:y dead, it is called a phacelus, or fideratio, quæ eſt gau- 
g'znz terminus. But ſee Sruacbus. 

Ga'nen ENOUS, adj. [of gargrene] mortiſied, producing or beto- 
kening mortification. . 

Gancs (with ſeamen] are the ſeveral companies belonging to à 


ſhip, and employed in executing their ſeveral watches, works, Cc. as 
the boat-ſwain's gang, EN | 


Gan- Hay [of a ſhip} all the ſeveral ways or paſſages from one 
part of it to the other, 1 

Ganc-Week [ganzan peoc, Sax. ] 7. e. walking week ; rogation - 
week, when — are made to luſtrate the bounds of pa 
riſhes, Ec. | beth, | ; — 4 | 

Ga"xTLET, or Ga'unTLET [gantelct, Fr.] a ſort of glove or ar- 
mour for the hand or arm, made of iron, c. 

GanTLET {with ſurgeons] a ſort of bandage for the hand. 

GanTLerT, GanTELoPe, or GanTLops [gartlet is only corrupted 
from gentelope, of grant, all, and ivopen, Du. to run} a puniſhment A+ 
mong ſoldiers, in which the criminal running between the ranks, re- 
ceives on his back a laſti from each man, with a green rod. Jo run 
the gantlet, Dryzen, | 

70 run the GaxTLET, to undergo that puniſhment. 

GN, /ub/t. [ganſa, Sp. a gooſe] a kind of wild gooſe, by a 
flack of which a virtuoſo was fabled to be carried to the lunar world. 

They are but idle dreams and fancies, | 
That favour ſtrongly of the ganza's. Hudibras, | 

Gaol [gayol, O. Fr. geol, Wel. geole, Fr.] a priſon. It is always 
prorounced, and too often written ja//, and ſometimes gol. 

Ga'oLtr {of gas} the keeper of a gaol, a priſon keeper. 

Gao Delivery, is the clearing of a priſon of priſoners, by a judi- 
cial condemnation or acquittal of ſuch as have been confined therein, 
A general gas/-delivery of fouls not for puniſhment. South. 

Gap [of xeapan, Sax. to gape, aan, Su.] 1. An open or broken 
place in a hedge. To mend gaps. Mortimer. 2. A breach in gene- 
ral. The opening of that gap, not into the kingdom of Hungary 


a bl 
_ only, but to all that fide of Chriftendom. Knolles. 3. Any paſlage. 


Stands in the gap, and heads for more preferment. Shakeſpeare. 4. 
An avenue, an open way. Now ſuch a gap of miſchiet lies open 
thereby, that I could wiſh it were well ſtopt. Spenſer. 5. A hole, 
a deficiency, Nor is it any botch or gap at all in the works of 
nature. More. 6. Any interſtice, a vacuity. A third can fill the g 
with laughing. S/7. 7. An opening of the mouth in ſpeech du- 
ring the pronunciation of two ſucceſſive vowels. The hiatus or gap 
between two words is cauſed by two vowels opening on each other. 
Pope. 8. To ſtop a gap is to eſcape by ſome mean ſhift : alluding to 
hedges mended with dead buſhes till the quickſets will grow. Sevif?. 

Ga'P-TOOTHED, adj. [of gap and tooth] having interſtices between 
the teeth. The broad-ſpeaking gap-too:hed wife of Bath. Dryden. 

Gay [in geography] a city and biſhop's ſee of Dauphine, in France, 
18 miles wett of Embrun, 

To Gare, verb neut. [xeopan, or zeapan, Sax. gapen, Du. and L. 
Ger. gapa, Su.] 1. To open the mouth, to yawn. 2. To open the 
mouth for food as a young bird. 3. Jo deſire earneſtly, to crave; 


with for. Thou who gap'/t for my eſtate, draw near. Dryden, 4. 


With after. Gaping after court favour. L'Ffirarge. 5. With at, 
Many have gap'd at the church revenues. South. 6. To open in fe- 
ſures or holes. The great horſe-muſſel with the fine thelt doth gte 
and ſhut. Spenſer. 7. To open with a breach. When the veſſels are 
open, and gape by a wound. Arbuthnor. 8. To open, to have an 
jatus. One vowel gaping on another for want of a cæſura. Orden. 
9. To make a noiſe with open throat. That noiſy, nauſeous, gaping 
fool is he. Ro/common. 10. To ſtare with hope or expectation. 
Others will gate t'anticipate | | 
- The cabinet deſigns of ſtate. Hudibras. | 
11. To ſtare with wonder. A very monſter in a Bartholomew f.ir for 
the mob to gape at. Dryden. 12. To ſtare wreverently. They have 
gap'd upon me with their month. Fob. | 
You may GAPE long cnough e'er a bird fall in your mouth. 
| He that GaPETH until he be ted, 
TWHell may he Gaye until he is dead. 

That is, a man is not ſo entirely to depend upon providence, as not 
to uſe the ordinary means, and his utmoit endeavours, to gain a liveli- 
hood, and obtain all his ends in a lawful and commendable manner. 

GA“ PER [of gape] 1. One who gapes or opens his mouth. 2. One 
who ſtares fooliſhly. 3. One who longs or craves. Every gaper's 
mouth. Carew. 

| . Gavyixs is catching, 
The Fr. fay; Un bon bailleur en fait bailler deux. (One good gaper 
will make two follow him.) It might as well have been taid twenty, 
for it aſfects the whole company. 2 ; : 

Ga“ Ix G, part. act. of ta gape ¶ qape unx, Sax. ] opening wide 

Gaes-Seed, one ſtaring, gaping, loitering, idling in going on an 

errand. A cant word. | 

Gar, in Sax. ſignifies a weapon; ſo Edgar is a happy weapon, 
Ethelgar a noble weapon. Gibſon's Camden. 

To Gar, verb ad. [geira, Iſland.) to cauſe, to make. Obſolete. 
It is ſtill in uſe in Scotland. What gar, the greet. Spen/er. | 
_  GarRanTRO'NIUM-Marmoer, a fort of marble ſtone of a gold colour, 
and a purple ground, with lines reſembling Arabic letters, 

GAR [prob. of e anpan, Sax. to trim up, or garbe, O Fr.] 1. Ex- 
terior appearance. ke, 

Conſtrains the garb | 
Quite from his nature. Shaky/peare. 
2. Attire, dreſs, cloaths. The garb and habit of a profeſſor of phy- 
fic. L nes 3. Faſhion of dreſs. 

+ orace's wit and Virgil's ſtate, 
He did not ſteal but emulate, 
And when he would like them appear, 
Their garb but not their clothes did wear. Denham. 
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GAR 


Gans [of /iquor} a ſharp and poignant taſte. | 

GarBa Sagittarvm [in old records] a ſheaf of 24 arrows. LA 

GAR [prob. of garlolure, It. or of garbler, O. Fr. or cribler, 
Fr. to cleanſe drugs, garblear, @ 
Fobrſou] the entrails, Ec. or offal of cattle, that part of the inwards 
which js ſeparated and thrown away. Your confeſſor, that parcel of 
guts and garbage. Dryden, . | ; 

Gare [in heraldry] a ſheaf (of garbe, Fr. a ſheaf of any kind of 
grain.) The garbe repreſents Summer, as the bunch of grapes does 
5 utumn; flowers the Spring, and a tree withered and without leaves, 

inter, 

Ga'rBEL, a plank next the keel of a ſhip, called alſo a garboard. 

Ga'rBGE, /utft. corrupted for garbage. Mortimer. 

Ga'rxB15H, AH. corrupted for _ Mortimer. 

To Ga'xBLE, verb ad. [garbellare, It.] to fift, to part, to ſeparate 
the good from the bad. Had our author ſet down this command with- 
out garbling, as God gave it. Locke, | 

Ga'rBLER {of garble] one who 17 or ſeparates one part from 
another. The projectors, or atleaſt the garblers. Sqft. | 

Ga'kBLER of Fpices, an officer of the hy of London who was im- 
powered to enter into any ſhop or warehouſe to view and ſearch drugs, 
{pices, Sc. and to garble or cleanſe them. 

Ga'xBLEs, the duſt, filth, &c, ſeparated by garbling. | 

Ga'rBLING [part. ad. of to garble] cleanſing of ſpices from droſs, 


C. 

Ge'rBLING of Boww-Staves [in old ſtatutes] the ſorting or culling 
out the good from the bad. Tx . 

Ga'xBoard Plank [of a ſhip] the firſt plank of a ſhip, faſtened to 
her keel on the outſide. 1 ä 

GAR BOARD Strafe, is the firſt ſeam in a ſhip next to her keel. 

Ga'xBorr, [of garbouil, O. Fr. garbuglio, It.] trouble, diſturbance, 
uproar, diſorder. Hanmer, What garboils ſhe awak'd. Shakeſpeare. 

Garce, or Ga Rxc10 [in old records] a poor ſervile lad, a boy- 
ſervant. ir Ts 

Gaxrco'x, Fr. a boy or male child any time before marriage. 

Gard [gar de, Fr. guardia, It. gaarda, Sp. and Port.] protection or 
defence. See GuaRD. | 

Gard [in a law ſenſe] guardianſhip or management of children 
under age, or of idiots. 2 

Writ of Ga xd, a writ in rela. ion to guardianſhip. s 

GaRrD-du-Cord, or GAR D- du- Gus, that which ſtops the fuzee of a 
watch when wound up, called alſo the guard-cock. * 

GAR D-Mang er, Fr. a ſtore-houſe for victuals. | 

Ga DA NT, Fr. [in heraldry] denotes any beaſt full fac'd, looking 

right forward. | 

Garv- Robe, Fr. a ward-robe or place to keep clothes in. 

Ga'rpen [gardel, Brit. jardin, Fr. and Sp. jardim, Port. giardino, 
It. garten, Ger. gaaid, Dan. all of gerd or gaerd, of the verb gaerda, 
Celt. to incloſe] 1. A plot of ground incloſed and cultivated with ex- 
traordinary care, furniſhed with plants, flowers or fruit, for food, or 
laid our for pleaſure. 2. A place particularly fruitful or delightful. 

Fruitful Lombardy, FT | LAS 

| The pleaſant garden of great Italy. Shakeſpeare. . 
3. Garden is often uſed in compoſition, to denote belonging to a garden. 

To GaRDñ EN, verb neut. from the ſubſt.] to lay out gardens, to 
cultivate a garden. Men come to build ſtately ſooner than to garden 
finely. Bacon. | | | 

'To Garpen a Hawk [in falconryJ is to put her on a turf of graſs 
tc chear her; alſo to give her an airing, or to let her fly at large. 

Ga'kDENER [jardinier, Fr. giardiniero, It. | Port. gaert- 
ner, Ger.} a dreſter of a garden, one that attends a garden. | 

GA'RDENING, /. [of garden] the act of planning out or cultivating 
gardens, My compolitions in gardening are after the Pindaric manner. 
Addiſon. 

GaRDENMOU'LD, ub. [of garden and mould] mould fit for a gar- 

den. Mortimer ules it. 
GaRDENTILLAGE [of garden and fillage] tillage uſed in culti- 
vating gardens. Mortimer uſes it. | | 

Garpenwarse [of garden and avare] the produte of gardens. 
Mortimer uſes it. 

3a"RDIAN., See GuUa'RDIAN. | 

Ga RDIAVSHIT, for Gua R DIA NSU Ir, the office of a guardian. 
Gare, a fort of coarſe wool, ſuch as grows about the ſhanks of 
ſheep. = 5 | 
GarRGa'NTVa [of gargantua, Sp.] the name of an imaginary great 
giant or monſter, a bugbear. ; 

GarGa'rEON [yaryapmr, Gr.] the cover of the wind- pipe. | 
To Ga'kGaR1zE, verb ad. [gargarizare, Lat. gargariſer, Fr. gar- 
garigzare, It. gargarizar, SP. f tur, Gr.] O gargle, to rinſe or 
waſh, ſpoken of the throat or mouth, with medicated liquors. Bacon 
uſes it. | | 

GAR ARISM [gargariſme, Fr. gargari/mo, It. and Sp. gargari/mus, 
Lat. yapyapop®-, Gr. ] à liquid medicine to waſh or cleanſe the throat 
Or mouth, | 

Query, If HieeocRaTEs de Natura Off. | 
term {gargariſm} to expreſs a more than ordinary /ecretion from the 
glands and veſſels belonging to the mouth? and by what Plutarch ſays 
[ de Sanitate tuend. p. 126] it ſhould ſeem to expreſs a /iquid applica- 
tion to OTHER parts, beſides the mouth and fuuces. APPENDIX AD 
Tuks aux. H. STEPHAN, SCAPULE®, CONSTANTIN, Ge. 4 
| Ga'rcErT, a diſtemper in cattle, cauſing their eyes and lips to 
ſwell. The garget appears in the head, may, or in the hinder parts. 
Mortimer. | 

Ga Rol, a diſtemper in geeſe. — 

GaROTLLOox [a hunting term] the principal part of the heart of 
a deer. | 

To Ga'RGLE, verb act. ¶ gargarizo, Lat. gargogliare, It. gargouil- 
ler, O. Fr. gorgelen, Du. gurgcin, of gurgel, Ger. the throat.) 1. To 
waſh the mouth and throat, by gargling the liquor to and fro in the 
2 without ſwallowing it. 2. 1o warble, to play in the throat. 

roper. By 
, "Thoſe which only warble long. 
And gargle in their throats a long. Waller. 


1 his etyr. vlogy is very doubtful. 


279. does not uſe this 


GAR 


Ga'rcus, /ubf. ſ gargouille, Fr. the ſpout of a | 
and Teut. gotgel, Ds. gurgulia, Lat.) The fg gurgel, Ce, 


2. 5 waſh for the mouth or throat. Wiſeman. u che thr, 
a*'RGLION, /ub/# an ex ſudation of nervous juice, from à 1... 
the like, which indurate into a hard e his. a bruiſe c 


Ga'rGoL, /«b/t. a diſtemper in hogs. The ſigns of the 9) + 
are hanging down of the head, moiſt eyes, ftapgeri 0 eib 
petite. Mortimer. ; Ven "000g fo Tok o * 

GARisu [of xenpan, Sax. to make preparation 
_ 3 See GAIRISH. renn en Borce. 

A*RISHLY, gayly, gawdily. 

Ga"k1$HNEss, gayneſs, glaringneſs, gorgeouſneſs in attire be 
neſs. | ee 

GARLAND [garlande, Fr. $I It. guirnalda, 8p] a 
or ornament of d 7 ; 
CONT of flowers made for the head, a wreath of branche, or 

GARLAND [of a ſhip] a collar of rope wound up about 
a main maſt, to keep the ſhroucs from galling. e 


Ga'rLIc ¶ xapleac, of zan, Sax. a lance, and Jeet, the leck © 


ſhoots up in blades] a plant. It has a bulbous root | 
many ſmall tubercles incladed in its coats. The NE uf 
The flowers conſiſt of ſix leaves, and are ſucceeded by a 
fruit. Miller. Garlic is of an extremely ſtrong {mell, and of an aer: 
and pungent taſte. It is an extremely active and penetrating Wa 
as may be proved by applying plaiſters of garlic to the ſoles of the 3 
which will in a very little time give a | ap ſmell to the b 1 
Bruized and laid on any tender part of the ſkin, it corrodes * 
raiſes groin bp are very fond of it in food, and a little of * 
not only agreeable this way, but aſſiſts digeſtion, and ſtr 
fomask, 22 ? - g Ws oro 5 
Wild GarLic, ſubſt. a plant that agrees in every reſpe& with the 


re plain. 
ſubrotung 


garlic, but hath for the moſt part a ſweet ſcent, and the flowers a7 


produced in an umbel. Miller. | | 
GARLIC-EA'TER [of garlic and eater) a mean fellow. The breath 


of garlic-eaters. Shakeſpeare. 


ARLIC-PEA'RTREE, a plant which hath an anomalous flower, con 
ſiſting of four petals, which ſtand erect. The pointal becomes 3 * 
bular fleſhy fruit. I he tree is pretty common in Jamaica, and gs 
other of the warmer parts of America, where it uſually riſes to the 
height of thirty or forty feet, and ſpreads into many branches. Ihe 
fruit is about the ſize of a tennis ball, which when ripe has a robe 
browniſh rind, and a mealy ſweet pulp, ſomewhat like ſome of tie 
European pears, but has a ſtrong icent of garlic. Miller. 

Ga'rmENT [guarniment, O. Fr. of garnir, Fr. to garniſh or ado 
7. 4. garniſhment or garniture, Fr.] any veſtment or wearing appare 
by which the body is covered. | 

G RNER [ granarium, Lat. grenier, Fr. granajo, It. praniry, $p.] 


a ſtorehouſe for corn, a granary, in which threſhed grain is ſlored up 


To Ga'rNER, verb ad. [fiom the ſubſt.] to ſtore up, as in gar- 
ners. There where I have garzer'4 up my heart. Shokefpeare. 
GarNesTu'rA [in ancient writings]. furniture or implements of 
war. 5 | 
Ga'RNET [of garnata, Sp. garnato, It, granatus, low Lat.) a gr. 
nate ſtone, a ſort of carbuncle, ſo called from its red colour, like that 
of the ſeed of a pomegranate. The garner is a gem of a middle de. 
gree of hardneſs between the ſaphire and the common cryſtal. [ts 

urfaces are not ſo ſmooth as thofe of a ruby, and its colour is ever of a 
ſtrong red, with a plain admixture of bluiſh. It always wants much 
of the brightneſs of the ruby. Hil, . 

GAaRNIAaME'NTUM [in old records] any manner of garniſhing ot 
trimming of clothes, &c. | | 

To Ga'kx1sn, verb ad. [of xeanpian, Sax. to prepare, or garni, 
Fr. guarnire, It. guarnecer, Sp.] to adorn, ſet off or trim, to turn 
with ornamental appendages. A terreſtrial garden garnijbed with 
fruits. Raleigh. 2, [In cookery] to adorn diſhes with fore- 
thing laid round them, Or garniſbes his lamb with ſpitchcock d eel. 
King. z. To fit with fetters. 

Ga'RN18H, uh. [from the verb] 1. Ornament, embelliſnmen: 
For garniſb this, and that for uſe. Prior. 2. Things laid round a dil. 
3. m gaols] fetters. | | 

ARNISH, a priſon fee paid to the fellow priſoners, c. at the fit 
entrance into priſon, 2 carceraria, Lat. N 

Garx1s4Ee” [in the court of Guild-hall] the party in whoſe hands 
the money of another perſon is attach'd. | 

GA RKNIsHER [of garniſh] he that adorns or ſets off. 

GA'RNISHMENT fof armiſp] 1. Ornament, embelliſhment. With. 
out any garniſbment of ſculpture. Wotton. 2 [In law] a warning dt 
notice given to one for his appearance, for the better furniſhing of the 
cauſe and court. | 

 Ga'aniTury, Fr. [of garnir, Fr.] furniture of a chamber or duel. 
ling - houſe, trimming of garments, &c. ornament. Ihe g 
their knees. Gow. of the Tongue. | EA 

Ga'rovs, adj. [garum, Lat.] reſembling pickle made of fiſh. \ 
garous excretion. Brown. | a 

GA RR AM, uli. [an Erſe word importing the ſame as gelding, 
The word is ſtill retain'd in Scotland] a ſmall horie. 4 highlzud 
horſe which when brought into the north of England takes the name of 
galloway. Swift. | ing 

GAARET [of garite, O. Fr. a turret, or of gaktas or grenier, M. Ft. 
in the ſame ſignification] 1. The uppermoſt floor in a houſe. 2. 1 
ten wood. The colour of the ſhining part of rotten wood by day git 
is in ſome pieces white and ſome pieces inclining to red, which te 
call the white and red garret. Jacen. 0 

GARRETE ER, one who lives in a garret or upper room of a hoult, 

Ga'kkISON { garni/on, Fr. nar nig ione, It. guarnicion, 8p. ] .. 
place of defence, into which en are put. 

Whom the old Roman wall ſo ill confin'd, 

With a new chain of garri/oxs you bind, Waller. * 
2. A body of forces diſpoſed in a fortreſs, to defend it a ainſt an Y 
my, or to keep the inhabitants in ſubjection, or to be ſo iſted as 5 
the ſeaſon. Thou art no ſoldier fit for Cupid's gar-1/0- Sidney: f 
The ftate of being placed in a fortification for its defence. dome 
them that are laid in garriſons. Spenſer, Ty 


GAS 


„A [from the noun ; mettre ex gayriſon; Fr.] 1. To fur- 
” q : — 2 ſoldiers. 2. To ſecure by fortified places. 
Others thoſe forces join, ; | 
Which garri/on the conqueſts near the Rhine. Dryden. 
Ga/anuLOUSNESs, or Garrv'LiTY [garyalita, It. of garrulitas, 
at] 1. Incontinence of tongue, inability to keep a ſecret. Shame- 


ful garrulity- Shakejpeare. 2. Talkativeneſs, pratingneſs. Loquacity 


or ore ous [gerral, It. garruloſus, Lat.) full of talk, always 


pers looks out, | 
— eral recounts the feats of youth. 7. 

Garsv/nnes [inold records] a fine or amerciament. It is much uſed 
in Scotland, where it is cuſtomary with the tenants under their lords 
pt lairds, upon the expiration of their leaſes, to pay down a ſum of 
money before they can be renewed. | 

GATE [ jarrtticre, Fr. jarattira, Port.] 1 . A ban 3 for the 
leg, being a 2 or ribbon to hold up the ſtocking. 2. Ihe mark 
of the garter, the higheſt order of Engliſh knighthood. By my 
George, my garter. Shakeſpeare. 3- The principal king at arms. 
The moſt noble order of the garter, a military or/er of knight- 
hood, was inſtituted in the year 1350, by king Edward III. as 
fone: ſay, on account of his many ſignal victories, particularly one, 
that over the French at Creſſy, wherein, it is ſaid, the king's garter 
was uſed for the ſignal. But others ſay,” on the following aceount ; 
that the king dancing one night with his queen and other ladies, took 
= „which one of them had dropt; whereat ſome of the lords 

reſent (miling, the kind ſaid, that he would make that garter of high 
| putation ; and ſoon after erected the order of the Blue Garter, with 
this motto, Honi ſoit gui mal y penſe, i. e. Evil to him that evil thinks. 
The latter of theſe motives is moſt generally believed to have been the 
ground of the inſtitution of this order of knighthaod, tho' our beſt an 
tiquaries think the former. However, both theſe motives might con- 
cur to the ſame end; and it has ever ſince been eſteemed a great addi- 
tion of honour beſtow'd on the nobleſt perſon of the Engliſh nation, 
and many foreign princes have thought thea.ſelves honoured in being 
admitted into it. The number of the knights is 26, including the 


that enhances the value of it, that never any more are admitted, 
whereas all, or moſt other orders, have been ſo freely beſtowed, that 
they have lol their eſteem by it. The famous warrior, St. George of 
Cappadocia, is made the patron of this order ; and every knight of it 
is to wear a blue ribbon acroſs his left ſhoulder, and, as his badge, a 
gold collar, and the image of St. George on horſeback, trampling on 
1 dragon, with his ſpear ready to pierce him, the whole garniſhed with 
precious ſtones appendant to a blue ribbon about their necks; becauſe 
that Saint is ſaid to have ſlain ſuch a monſter, that in his days ravaged 
the country. | 

They are alſo obliged to wear a garter on the left leg, ſet with 

ls and precious ſtones, having this motto, Hori ſoit qui mal y penſe, 

I. e. Evil to him that evil thinks; without which two ornaments the 
are never to ap abroad; and alſo king Charles the Iſt ordained, 
that every knight ſhould always wear a ſtar of filver, embroidered on 
his coat or cloak, with the eſcutcheon of St. George within the garter, 
in the centre of it. See St. George. This order is a college or cor- 
poration, having a great and little ſeal ; their officers are a prelate, 
chancellor, regiſter, ing at arms, and uſher of the black rod ; they 
hare alſo a dean, with twelve canons and petty canons, vergers, and 
twenty-ſix penſioners or poor 1 The college of the order is 
ſeated in the caſtle of Windſor, with the chapel of St. George and the 
chapter-houſe, erected by the founder for that purpoſe. 


wir, ARTER King at Arms, the chief of the three kings at arms, 
un _ two being named Clarencieux and Norroy ; alſo a bend in 
vith eraldry, | 
ne- To GAR TER, verb act. [from the noun; attacher les jarretieres, Fr.] 
eel, to tie or bind with a garter. | 
GarTH, /ub/t. N. C. [xeand, Sax.] a yard or backſide. | 
ent, GAT, ahi. [as if girth, from gird] the bulk of the body mea- 
lik, ſured by the girdle. | 
Fib GarTH, a wear or dam in a river for catching of fiſh. 
ff GAT, the owner of an open wear, where fiſh are kept. 
Garroray'LLUM, Lat. [re xapus PvAor, Gr. i. 6. the leaf of a 
ands nut] the glove-gilliflower. * | 


Gas [a word invented by the chemiſts] according to Van Hel- 
volatile parts of any thing; but he ules it looſely in many ſenſes, 


5 or ad very unintelligibly and inconſiſtently. 
t the axCONA'DE, a boaſting or vaunting of ſomething very improbable ; 
termed from the Gaſcoons, a people of Gaſcony in France, ſaid to 
quel. de much addicted to bragging and rhodomontade. Swift uſes it. 
fue of To GascoxA'DE, Oo neut. [from the ſubſt. faire des gaſconnades, 
| Fr] to boaſt, brag, vaunt, &c. | | 
* -.4 as00'YN3, the inward parts of a horſe's thighs, commencing 
h from the ſtifle, and reaching to the ply or bending of the ham. 
ding, Gs nouxd [aga/zus, Lat] a dog that hunts by fight, ſo as to 
oklzud make excellent ſport with the fox and hare. See GAZEHOxND. 
ame df 3 e verb act. ¶ bucher, Fr. to cut. Skinner] to ry deep, 2 
make a gapin . Grievoully ge d or gored to . 
un — gaping wound. Grie y gajh 8 | 
2, Noi. Gen [from the verb] 1. A deep cut or wide wound. Newton 
yy-liht due him ſuch a ga/6 on the leg. Hayward. 2. The mark of a 
ch te) wund. This ſeems to be improper. I now bear in my body many 
* on und he g4þ and fear, Arbuthnot. Ret 2 
oule, Klus, . {from gaſcoi wide hoſe, wide breeches. 
| 1.4 dd lud 3 gaſe gue] = . 


If one point break, the other will hold, 
G Or if both break, your gin fail. Shakeſpeare. 
gay yum the verb] 1. The act of gaping for breath. 2. The 


oc WY ee breath in the laſt agonies. At the left gef of breath. 
— f = Gay, verb neut. [9. 4. gape. Skinner, by an epentheſis of the 


way Dan. to fob. Furius] 1. To open the mouth wide, 
To 


king, who is the ſovereign or chief of the order, and that is one = | 


mont, a ſpirit not capable of being coagulated, or the moſt ſubtile and 


by the ears with the 'Tur 


* 10 emit breath by opening the mouth convulfively. To gaſþ my fures. Mortimer 


G AT 


lateſt breath; Dryden; J. To long earneſtly for; this ſenf* is impro- 


per, as nature never expreſſes deſire by gaſpng. Dearly cher lov 
one another, and gaſped after their 3 . 28 
To GasT, verb ad. (from gar, Sax. dee AGnasT] to make 
afraid, to ſhock, to terrify: | 
Whether gafted by the noiſe I made, 
| Full ſuddenly he fled. Shakeſpeare. | 
; S [yarng, Gr.] the whole lower belly, the womb or the 
mach. 


GasTER Epiploica [in anatomy} a vein which opens into tlie trunkæ 
of the vena portz, formed of ſeveral branches derived from the flo. 
may and epiploon. | 
_ Ga'sTEINEss [zapexehcneppe, of zarr, Sax. a ghoſt] ghof- 
hkeneſs, frightfalgel,, Terrible of "3 by ; Ps Ol 

A'STLY (zapezelc, Sax.) like a ghoſt, frightful, terrible. 

FE my STRIC [of yargr., Gr.] pertaining to the belly or the ga- 
ica. | 
8521 10 hp we the juice of the ſtomach, | | £ 

A STRICA, Lat. [in anatomy] the upper branch of the ſplenic vei 

beſtowed on the ak ry 5 3 3 

_ Ga'srrevs Major [in anatomy] the greateſt gaſtric vein, which ig 

inſerted into the ſplenic vein. _ | 

_ GasTxicvs Minor [in anatomy] the leſſer gaftric vein, Which is 

inſerted into the trunk of the vena portæ. | 

GasTR1ILO'QUus, Lat. [of yarn, Gr. the belly, and /qaor, Lat. 
to ſpeak] one who ſpeaks out of the belly. 18 

GasTROCNE'M1US Externus, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle. of the 
tarſus, which, with the gaſtrocnemius internus, makes up the calf of 
the leg; when this muſcle acts, the foot is ſaid to be extended or pul- 
led backwards: . | 

GasTROCNEMIUs Internus, Lat. Cin anatomy] called alſo ſoleus, 
from its figure, reſcmbling a ſole fith, is placed under the gattrocne- 
mius externus. Theſe muſcles are ſerviceable in walking, running, 


leaping, Ce. O. xa yaorgoxmueny wor, Ac. Hir roc. Fred. lid. 


1. N 7. | 


aSTROCNEMIUS Suralis Internus, Lat. [in anatomy] is placed un- 


der the external, and is called ſoleus. 


GasTRO-EPIPLOICA, Lat. [of yarn and e,, Gr. the caul] a 


vein and artery that go to the ſtomach and omentum. 

 GasTRO'LoGY (of yarn, the belly, and avys-, Gr. a treatiſe] a 
treatiſe concerning the belly. Athen; Dipn. lib 3. p. 104. Ap PER 
Dix ad I heſaur. H. Stephan, &c. 

GasSTRO'LATER, Lat. [of yarn, the belly, and Xarpww, Gr. to 
worſhip] a glutton or belly god. See Philip. c ii. v. 19; 

GasTRO'MANCY [yargoparua, of yary, the belly, and {avriia, 
Gr. divination] the manner of which was thus; they filled certain 


round glaſſes with fair water, about which they placed lighted torches, 


and then invoked a dæmon, praying in a low murmuring voice, and 


Propoſed the queſtion to be ſolved; a chaſte, un polluted boy, or a 


woman big with child, was appointed to obſerve with the greateſt 
care and exactneſs ail the alterations of the glaſſes; at the ſame time 
deſiring, beſeeching, and alſo commanding an anſwer; which at 
length the demon ufed to return by image: in the glaſles, which by 
reflection from the water repreſented what ſhould come to paſs. 
Ga'STROMARGY ¶gaſſromargia, Lat. of yargoua;yia, Gr.] gluttony, 
ravening. 
GasTROMY'TH, ſuf ft. [ryyarppr3 -, of yarn, the belly, and u. 
Gr. ſpeech] one who ſpeaks inwardly, as out of the belly. Such (if 1 am 
not mittaken) was the witch of Endor, whom king Saul in his diſtreſs 
conſulted. And of much the ſame claſs were ſome of thoſe Hing <von- 
ders, with which the Grand AOS TAC from the fuirh once dei 


to the ſaint; was introd ced. The reader will find a ſpecimen of them 


under the word Euxomians; to which I would here beg leave ro 
ſubjoin one or two quotations more from antiquity on that head. Vi 
gilantius (ſays St. ]EROM) ailerts, that the rouzs of the martyrs are 
not to be reverenced.” L. contra. Vigilant. And again in the fame 


| book; the devils, ſays he, with which Vigilantius [that good re- 


former] is poſſeſſed, Roan at the reliques, and conteſs they cannot 
bear the preſence of the martyrs.” And in his 53d epiſtle he writes 
thus: he calls us DUusT-wORSHIPPERS and IDOLATERs for reve - 
rencing dead mens bones.” So true it is, ſays a late prp;þ writer, 
that the imputation of ſuperſtition and idolatry, for the v1czeration of 
religues, is an old calumny againſt the catholic church.“ And what if 
we ſhould ſay, this ur-, a T10N (tho' not in the form of ca/:mn;)- is 
ſomewhat older ſtill; and, in f of that, appeal to 2 Thefjalon. C. ii. 
v. 3—11, compared with 1 Tim. c. iv. v. 1-3, and Revelat. c. ix. 


v. 20, 21? all which texts refer to ſome great corruption and afo/tacy 
within the pale of the chriſtian church; and which we have ſhewn un- 
der the word GataniTEs, CREED, CaTAPHRYGIANS, GnosTiCs, 


Sc.] to be as old, at leaſt, as the fourth century; but the 7 /eeas 
of it to have been caſt (as St. PauL ſuggeſts) long before. | 

GasTRoO'ToMY [yareoroun, Of yarup, the belly, and reh, Gr. to 
cn cutting open the belly or womb. 


ASTRO'RAPHY [of n belly, and pap, Gr. a ſuture] a 


ſewing up of wounds of the belly. This, in ſtrictneſs of etymology, 
ſignifies no more than ſewing up any wound of the beily ; yet, in 
common acceptation, it implies, that the wound of the belly is com- 
plicated with another of the inteltine. | 

Gar, pret. of gr. See To Ger. ; 

Gare [gata, Su. gate, or zear, Sax.] 1. An entrance into a city, 
palace, caſtle, or large building. 2. A frame of timber upon hinges 
to give paſſage into incloſures. Both ſtile and gate. Shatrfjeare. 3. 
An avenue, an opening in | ger Setting the Venetianz together 


les. | 
Garz, à motion or poſture of the body in walking. 
GaTE cans ane a term uſed when they endeavour to find a- 
by his c. 
ex. 72 Sea, or Sea Gard [with dien is when two ſhips 
lie aboard one another in a wave or billow, and by that means ſome- 
times become rib broken. REY 
Garz-Vim [of gate and wein] the vera port, Bacon uſes it. 
Ga'rawar (of pate and way] a Way chrough the gates of inclo- 
| * 


Th 


„ and opening a gate for a long war- 
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G A U 
To Ga'Tnrr, verb a8. [ gachepian, F Sax.] 1. To col- 
lect, to bring into one place, to get harveſt in. 2. To pick up, to 
glean, to collect. Gather out the ſtones. ſarah. 3. To crop; as, 
herbs, flowers, Ac. A roſe juſt gathered from the ſtalk, Shakeſpeare. 
4. To lay in plaits, to pucker needle-work. 5. To afſemble. There 
were gathered ſome pe le. Bacon. 6. To heap up or accumulate. 
He that by uſury and unjuſt gain jncreaſeth his ſubſtance, ſhall gather 
it for him that will pity the poor. Proverbs. 7. To ſelect and take. 
Gather us from among the heathen. P/a/ms. 8. To ſweep together. 
A net that was caſt into the ſea and gathered of every kind. Sr. Mat- 
thew. g. To collect charity. 10. To bring into one body, party, 
or intereſt, I will gather others to him, beſides thoſe that are gathered 
unto him. //aiah, 11. To draw together from a ſtate of diffuſion, to 
contract, to bring into leſs room. Gathering his flowing robe. Pope. 
12. To gain. He gathers ground upon her in the chace. Dryden. 
13. To collect logically, to know by inference. Gathering that the 
Lord had called us. As. 14. To gather breath [a proverbial ex- 
preſſion] to have roſpite from any calamity. To gather breath in many 
miſeries. Spenſer. | 
To GaTitR, verb neut. 1. To thicken, to be condenſed. The 
gathering clouds we fear. Dryden. 2. To grow larger by the accre- 
tion of ſimilar parts. Their ſnow-fall did not gather as it went. Bacon. 
3. To be aſſembled. The gathering together of an unruly multi- 
tude. Ec-le/.” 4. To generate pus or matter. The eaſe of a broken im- 
poſthume after the painful gathering and filling of it. Decay of Piety. 
Garner [from the verb] 1. Pucker, cloth drawn together in 
wrinkles. 2. A plait in a garment. The length of breeches and the 
gathers. Hudibras. | . 
G THERE R [of gather] 1. One that gathers or collects, a collec- 
tor. I am but a ga erer and diſpoſer of other mens ſtuff. Wotton. 2. 
One that gets in a crop of any kind. A gatherer of ſycamore fruit. 
Arms. | | | 
GA THENIN G [xapbnunxe, Sax.] 1. A collection of charitable 
contributions. That there be no gatherings when I come. 1 Co- 
rinthians. 2. What is collected at one time. | | 
GAT TEN- TREE, a ſpecies of cornelian cherry. 3% e 
G TrTox, a borough town of Surry, 18 miles from London. It 
fends two members to parliament. E | 
Gav'ps /«b/t. [the etymology of this word is uncertain. Skinner 
imagines it may come from gaude, Fr. a yellow flower, yellow being 
the moſt gaudy colour. Junius, according to his cuſtom, talks of 
eye; and Mr. Lye finds gaude in Dowglats to ſignify deceit or fraud, 
from gwaudio, Wel. to cheat, It ſeems to me moſt eaſily deducible 
from gaudium, Lat. joy; the cauſe of joy, a token of joy: thence 


: aptly applied to any thing that gives or expreſſes pleaſure, In Scot- 


land this word is fill retained both as a ſhowy bauble and the perſon 
that is fooled thereby. It is alſo retained in Scotland to denote a 
yellow flower. 7ohn/on] an ornament, a fine thing, any thing worn 
as a ſign of joy, any variegated toy or bauble ; as a necklace; only the 
Scots pronounce it gawdy. Bracelets of thy hair, rings, gangs, 
conceits. Shakeſteare. - Bore all the gazdes the ſimple natives wear, 
Dryden. - . 

To Gavupe, verb neut. ¶ gaudeo, Lat, ] to exult, to rejoice at any 
thing. Go to a goſſip's feaſt and gaude with me. Shaleſpeare. 

Gau DER Y, /«bſt. finery, oftentatious, luxury of dreſs. The tri - 
umph was not pageants and gaudery. Bacon. f | 

Gav'oLes [of gaudia, Lat. joys] double commons, ſuch as are al- 
lowed in inns of court on gaudy days. 

GavpiLo'quous {gaudiloguus, Lat.] yang gladſome, things. 

Gav'DiLY, adv. [of gaudy] Showily, affectedly, gayly. 

Gav'pixess [of gaudy] atctted gayneſs in apparel ; ſhewineſs, tin- 
ſe! appearance. _ | | 

Gav'py, 4 /. [of gaude] affected, gay or fine, ſhowy, oſtenta- 
tioufly ſplendid. To gather every gaudy flower. Watts. 

Gavoy, ſub. ¶ gaudium, Lat.] a feaſt, a day of plenty. He may 
ſarely be content wich a fatt to day, that is ſure of a gaudy to-morrow. 
Cheyne. | | 


in inns of court and colleges. 
Gavx, the preter. of give. See To GI WE. | 
Ga'ver [Fapel, Sax.] 1, Tribute, toll, or cuſtom ; yearly rent, 
payment or revenue. 2. A provincial word for ground. Let it lie 
upon the ground or gavel. Mortimer. | | 
Gavs1-rinp [of zepe eal cyn, Sax. 1. e. given to all the kin] 
William the conqueror, after paſſing through Kent towards Dover, 
was ſuddenly ſurrounded by the Kentiſh men, each of them bear- 
ing a bough in his hand; but ſoon, throwing down their branches, 
they diſcovered their arms, proffering to give him battle, if he 
would not let them enjoy their ancient liberties and cuſtoms of gawel- 
kind, Cc. which he then, compelled by his Ht eircumſtances, ſwore to 
do; and now they only, of all England, enjoy the ancient Engliſh 
lberties. 
_ GaveLl-KinD fin law] fignifies a cuſtom, whereby the land of the 
father was equally divided at his death among all his ſons; or the 
Ind of the brother at his death, equally divided among all his bre- 
thren, if he have no iſſue of his own. This cuſtom, with ſome dif- 
ference, is {till obſerved in Urchenkeld in Herefordſhire, and elſe- 
where; and all gave, lands in Wales, are made deſcendable to 
the heirs according to the courſe of the common law. In gavel-kind, 
tho' the father be hanged, the fon ſhall inherit; for their cuſtom is, 
The father to the bough, the ſon to the plongh. Among other Welch 
cuſtoms he aboliſhed that of game/-kind, whereby the heirs female 
were utterly excluded, and the baſtards did inherit as well as the legi- 
timate, which is the very Iriſh gavel-kind. Davits. 
G, a piece or bar of iron to enter ſtakes into the ground. 
Ga'vtiocs [zapelucap, Sax.] ſhafts, javelins, warlike engines, 
c. 1 
To Gave, verb a. | gauge, jauge, Fr. a meaſuring rod. It is 
pronounced gage] 1. To meaſure the contents of a veſfel. 2. To 
meaſure, With regard to any proportion. That artful manner in Ho- 
mer's battles of taking meaiure or gauging his heroes by each other. 
Pope. 2 way” ' haiku | Fas b 
Gave Jab. (from the verb] 2 meaſure, à ftandard. This plate 
malt be a gage to fill your worm and groove. * Mex os. 


is equal to the ſolid content of the ſame meaſure. 


are ſet when tunned. 


will have it from ayaCpes, Gr. to admire] to ſtare, to look about df 


miration. 


to Minſhew] ſtaring, looking about, or earnettly. 
Gaupr Days {of gaudium, Lat, joy] certain feſtival days obſerved b 


general. 2. It was lately a term of the utmoſt infamy, being uſually 


Ci. e. 


| herbs to ſtrenthen the rampart. 


G AZ 


Gauer Point, of ſolid-menſare, the diameter of 


a Circle Whoſe ares 


Gav'cer [from gange, Eng. jaugeur, Fr.] a meaſurer of ca 
. LNA ks 
OE liquid things, or one who meaſures quantities. 

Gav'cine, ul. [of janger, Fr. gauge] the art of f 

bay = v4 for 1 and — their 22. or hounds. wa. of 
AUNT, adj. [as if gewant, of zepanlan, Sax. to decreaſ. 

having loſt. his flelh and fat, ſlender, meager. T ig „h len 

grin. : Dryden. ; g e on rp 

GauNTLY, adv. [of gaunt] leanly, meagerly, flend 
; Gav'nTLer, Subſt. ** Sr) ne 9s 14 
and thrown down in challenges. It is ſometimes uſed in poet 
the ceſtus or boxing glove. A ſcaly gauntlet. Shakeſpeare SE 
with gazrtlets gave or took the foil. Dryden. — * 

Ga'vor [gavote, Fr.] a ſort of briſk dance in common time 

Gavo'TTa [in muſic books] an air of a briſk and lively nature 
always in common time ; divided into two parts, each to be LY 
twice over; the firſt part uſually in four or eight bars, and the £9 * 
in four, eight, twelve, or more. | ' 05 

Gauk, a word in frequent uſe with the Turks, it anſwer; 
word infidel with us. | : 

Gavze, or Gawz [ gage, Fr.] a fort of very thin fil 
neckcloths, &c. They were thin like gauze. Arbuthnol. 
„ Gawk, ſub. 1. A cuckoo. 2. A fooliſh fellow. In both Gn; 
it is retained in Scotland. 5 rs 

Gaw'NTREE, alt. Scottiſh, a wooden frame on which beer caſks 


Ca. 


defence, 


to the 


k for hoods, 


Gar, aj. [gai, Fr. gajo, It, prob of gaudens, Lat. rejoicin 
Merry, pleaſant of temper, airy, frolic. Belinda fmil'd, 
world was gay. Pope. 2. Fine, ſpruce in attire, ſhowy, 
that loues to go gay. Baruch. | 

Gar, /ubf. [from the adj.) an ornament. Gays and pittures 
L'Eftrange. 1 1 ern 

GAY ET, ſubft. ¶ gayeté, Fr.] 1, Chearfulneſs, airineſs. 2. Ads 
of juvenile pleaſure or frolic. ö | 

And from thoſe gayeties our youth requires, 
To exerciſe their minds our age retires, Denham, 
3. Pomp, finery, ſhow. Our gayey and our guilt. Shake/yeare, 

Ga'rLY, adv. [of gay] 1. Merrily, pleaſantly ;/ 2, Sprucely 
ſhowily. | | 

Gar [in huſbandry} 1, Plough-tackle and ſuch like infry. 
ments. 2. The profit proceeding from tillage of land, held by the 
baſer kind of ſokemen. TIRE 

GaryNna'rrum in old Lat. records] wainage, plough-tackle, or in. 
ſtruments of huſbandry. . | 

GarY'Ness. 1. Airineſs, briſkneſs, merrineſs. 
Not much in uſe. | 

GAY TER Tree, the tree called 1 

To Gazs, verb neut. prob. of xepean, Sax. to ſee; but Minhey 


0 
and all the 
A Virgin 


oY 


2. Gayety, fnery, 


earneſtly upon. e 
Gaze, fahl. [from the verb] 1. Fixed look, look of eagerne; 
or wonder. Having ſtood at gaze. Addiſon. 2. The object gal 
on. Made of my enemies the {corn and gaze. Milton. 
Gaze [of gaze] he that gazes, or looks with. eagerneſs or ad. 


Ga'zEFUL, 
uſes it. | 
Gazt-Hoxrd, or GasT-Hound [ canis agaſeens, Lat.] a dog which 
_ by ſight and not by the ſmell, and makes good ſport with a fox 
or hare. | 
| See'ſt thou the gazehound ! how with glance ſevere, 
From the cloſe herd he marks the deltin'd deer. Tickell, 
Ga'zing [of xepean, Sax. or ayagquun, Gr. to admire, according 


adj. [of | gaze and full] looking intently, Spenſer 


Ga'zEL. 1. A kind of Arabian deer. 2. An antclope of Ba: 

Gaze'TTE, Fr. 8 It. gazeta, Sp. ſome derive it of gaztt- 
ta, a Venetian haltpenny, a coin anciently current at Venice, ie 
common price of the firſt news-papers printed there] a news-paper, 
a paper of public intelligence. It is accented indifferently on the ri 
or laſt ſyllable. 1 | 

GAZETTEER, or GAzETTIE'R [ gagetier, Fr. gazzettiere, ſt. ge. 
zettre, Sp.] 1. A writer or publiſher of gazettes, or news-pape!s '! 


applied to wretches who were hired to vindicate the court. 
Satire is no more: I feel it die, | 
No gazetteer more innocent than I. Pope. 1 
Ga'zinG-sToCck, ſubſt. [of gaze and fach] a perſon gazed at wit 
ſcorn or abhorrence. Making us gazing-/focts to others, and object 
of their ſcorn and derifion. Ray. | TOE 
Ga'z1, [from gaze, to make a military expedition, or invade 
country] Monſ. DuxxBEBLor ſays it is a title in uſe among the Jan, 
and Arabs, and applied to ſuch princes as made war upon inf 
upon us Chriſtians, Sc.] and by ſo doing extended the ** 
of the 12 religion. Thus Sultan Morad, who reigned ts 
third of the Ottoman houſe, who took many cities both in E urope 2rd 
Alia, and Adrianople among the reſt, and who firſt inſtituted that qo 
tary body called the Janiſaries, was ſtiled Mor ap AL-GAZL. Pact 
Supplement, p. 44. 105 
Ga'zons [in fortification] ſods or pieces of freſſi earth covere - 
graſs, about a foot long, and half a foot broad, cut in form of * a 
to line the parapet and the traverſes of galleries; if the 8 0 
and full of herbs it is the better; they are made ſo, that their _ 
makes a triangle; to the end, that being mixed and beat with the wy 
the earth of the rampart, they may eaſily ſettle together. and —_— 
in a maſs with the reſt of the rampart. The firſt bed of fbi he 
fixed with pegs of wood; the ſecond bed ought to be laid to bin 5 
former, that is, over the joints of it, and ſo continued till gre © 
is finiſhed ; betwixt'theſe beds there is uſually ſown all ſorts of 


of which the fineſt glaſs . 


| Ga"2vL, a weed growing in Egypt, 
* , G1 


made. 


GEM 


{ [of xeappian, to make ready, nian, to cloath, 
W , ; rg 9 1. Furniture, eee e dreſs, 
or Fes bit, ornaments. Array thyſelf in her moſt gorgeous gear. 
2 2. Harneſs for draught horſes, or oxen. ; 
bree. Fock her angry ron „ | 
At king Eumulus, a d brake his grars. _ Chapman. 
taff. Hanmer. If fortune be a woman, ſhe is a good wench 
z 1 war, Shakeſpeare. 4. In Scotland, goods or riches, _ 
hon 55 adj. [a word which I find only in Spenſer.  7ohn/cz] 
of "Gl. It to Teeches ſeemed ſtrange and geaſon. Hubberd s Tale. 
wy 5 [g7 ates, Lat.] a kind of precious ſtone or ſolid bitumen, 
| re led black-amber or jett. ; a 
581 a, jubſt. [corrupted from jett] the hole thro which the metal 
| * into the mold. oxon uſes it. ; 2 Me 
Gr pURSCRIP [zebupp cup, Sax.] neighbourhood, an adjoining 
ory. | | | 
9 rb, Sax.] a country neighbour. DER 

Geek, fallt. I geac, Sax. a cuckow, geck, Ger. a fool, gow, Scot- 
if) a bubble, one eaſily impoſed upon. Hanmer, To become the 
g } and ſcorn o'th* other's villany. Shakeſpeare, _ 

OR Geck, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to truck, to cheat. 
Gr, a term uſed by waggoners to their horſes, when they would 
; o faſter, _ | | . 
1 55 G Ens [of xeappuene, Sax. preparation] in order, furniſh- 

ed. drefſed, ready prepared to act. Sce GEAR. | 

Gerse [ xc, of zor, Sax. ] the plural of gooſe. _ MEE, 

' Grng'nna [(S Na, Heb. z. e. the valley of Hinnom, pro- 
bably the poſſeſſor of it] a valley near Jeruſalem, in which there was a 
dlace called Tophet, where the Iſraelites lacrificed their children to 
Lotoch ; wherefore, to put a ſtop to thoſe cruel and abominable 

-ftices, king Joa gave order for all the filth and carcaſſes to be 

Tried thither, and a fire to be kept continually burning to conſume 
them. And hence, by a metaphor, it is taken to ſignify hell. 
Due, If the word Tophet alſo, by the like figurative uſes, does 
not expreſs as much? But N. B. The idea of fi, ordure, and COR - 
zurrlon in this place [as well as the perpetual fire] mult not be 
overlooked in the COUNTERPART ; as appears from that clauſe-in the 
laſt chapter of 7/aiah, © and they ſhall be an abborrence [or nauſea] to 
eſn.“ | . 
N [g:lalilis, of gelu, Lat. froſt] capable of being frozen, 
or congealed into a jelly. A To 8 

Girari'na [in pharmacy] any ſort of clear, gummy juice. 

GeLaring, or GELAa'TINOUs, adj. [gelatus, Lat.] formed into a 
jelly; viſcous, tiff, coheſive. That pellucid gelatinous ſubltance. 
Wudward, Spermatic gelatine matter. Derham. 

Grip, G11.d, or GyLD [ zild, of zildan, Sax. to pay, gelt, Du. 
geld, Ger.] money, tribute, or tax; alſo an amends or ſatisfaction 
made for a crime. _ | £ | 

To GEL p, irr. verb; pret. and part. pafſ. gelded, or gelt [xzylre, 
Sax. gelder, Dan. Sylran, Sax.] 1. To caſtrate, to deprive of the 
power of generation. 2. To deprive of any eſſential part. | 

Gelding th' oppoſed continent as much, | 3 

As on the other ſide it takes from you. 8 rn 
z. To deprive of any thing immodeſt, or liable to objection, To 
make ſure work, and to gel it fo clearly in ſome places, they took 
away the manhood of it. Dryden. - Wo 

G:"LpaBLE [of zildan, Sax. to pay] liable to pay taxes. 

GeLpanLE [of gaelder, Dan.] capable of being gelded. 
ca part paſſ. of geld qylxe, Sax. or of guelder, Dan.] caſ- 
trated. * 

gp [of geld] one that gelds or caſtrates. Sow gelder. Hu- 
dibras, | S's 

Greiper Roſe, a flower, I ſuppoſe brought from Guelderland, 
Johnſan. The leaves are like whole of the maple-tree. The flowers 


. 


Jing conſiſt of one leaf, which expands in a circular roſe-form, and collected 
a in form of an umbel, the largeſt of which grow on the outſide, 
Bar: and are barren, but thoſe in the middle are fruitful, producing red 
berries. Miller. | | | 115 
all GELDERLAND, comprehending Zutphen, is a province of the 
, the United Netherlands, bounded by the Zuider Sea and Overyſſel, on 
ape, the north ; by Weſtphalia, on the eaſt; by Brabant, on the ſouth; 
e rt ud by the province of Utrecht, on the weſt. 5 
 GE'LvixG [of gylxe, Sax. or gaelder, Dan.] a gelded animal, par- 
gi ticularly a horſe. ; 
ers it 


Gr'lpsEss, a city of Gelderland, 23 miles ſouth of Nimeguen; 
ſubje to the king of Pruſſia. | 


ua | | 
_ GELENHau'stn, an imperial 2 of Germany, governed by its 


own magiſtrates, nine miles north of Hanau. 

GEL [pgelidus, Lat.] extremely cold, frozen. Thomſon. 
it wich GeL1'piryY, or GE'LIDNEss | geliditas, Lat.] coldnels, frozenneſs, 
object extreme cold. * e 

| Gz'LLY [of gelando, Lat. gelte, Fr. gelatina, It. jalta, 8 J the li- 
rade 9 quor of meat boiled to a thick conſiſtence, any viſcous tady: viſcidi- 
> Turk ty, gluey ſubſtance. | | po 
ini GELo'scopy [of ye, laughter, and oxorrw, Gr. to view or can- 
e im! der] a fort of divination * nb by means of laughter, or a di- 
ed ths "ming any perſons, qualities, or character, by obſervation of the 
opt 200 manfier of his laughing. | : 
at nul GEL MixUM, Lat. [with botaniſts] jeſſamin. | . 

Pai 08 N Su. pret. and fart ral 5 to geld] 35 To Fe 

LT, /ub/?. ¶corrupted, for the ſake of rhyme, from 11] tinſe 

red with ay gilded ſartale N 3 W i a ; 
a wedge I won her with a girdle of geit, . 55 
h be int 6 Emboſt with bugle about the belt. Spen/er. -. - 
r folly *M gemma, It. and Lat.] 1. A jewel, a precious ſtone. of what- 
he rel tier kind, 2. The firſt bud. 1 | 
1 1 * 5 mud of thy. prolific ſtem, | 

az we 1 1 % 0 „ 
ow 4 To Cin, ng knot is raiſed, call'd a gem. Denbam. 


: verb act. ¶ gemmo, Lat.] to adorn as with jewels or buds. 
e rail "Thy Gem, verb neut. [ gemmo, Lat.] to put forth gems or the firſt 
f bio +, Gem'd their bloſſoms, Milton. 1 * 
ſes Zang MARa, the ſecond part of the Babyloniſh Talmud of the 


% oy 


(Gibb 


* GEN 
* 721 1 N 3 5 
Gema'TR1A [ & NMR, Heb.) the firſt kind of arithmetical cabba- 
la, in uſe among the cabaliſtical Jews. An arithmetical or eometri- 
cal manner of 1 words; the frſt confiſts in taking the nume- 
rical value i each letter in a word or phraſe, and iving it the ſenſe 
of ſome. 6755 word, whoſe unmeral letters, taken 14 the ſame man- 
ner, make the ſum, 1 a 
BuxTORP calls it, a ſpecies of the canALUA Cor traditionary doc- 
trine of the Jews] wherein, from the egza/ number of different words 
they collect the /ame ſenſe, E. g. From the word Sniz.o [Gen, 
1 xhix. v. 10.] Containing the /ame number [394] with Mass ian, 
they infer that the prediction relates to bi, And-again, from the 


. 
* 


Words SREFAH ACHATH [7. e. one lip [or language] Gen. c. xi. v. 1. 


containing. the ſan e- number [794] with LESHON HACCODESH, i. e. 
h2ly tongue, they infer, that the Hebrew was the orginal language of 
mankiad. See CaBBaLa, and CuERUE, or CnENUBEIM, and inſtead 
of the fanciful etymoligy of the word there aſſigned, ſubſtitute as fol- 
lows. The judicious Mpx, by comparing Exetiel,. c. i. v. 10. and 
c. X. v. 14. together, infers that the proper import of the word che. 
rub, is that horned animal which is uſed in ploughing—and its true 
emol, gy with him is from CERA R, Syr. to plough ; and I find that 
SHAAF in his Hriac Lexicon, aſſigns the ſame derivation, 
GemBLov'ss, a town of the Auftrian Netherlands, in the pro- 


vince of Brabant, on the river Orne, 10 miles north of Namur. 


_ GzeLLes [in heraldry] the be 
a coat of arms, | 
GEmE'LLUs [with anatomiſts] a muſtle of the elbow, ſo called 
from its double riſe, viz. from the upper part of the ſhoulder blade 
inwardly, and from the upper back part of the ſhoulder bone. 
To GE MINATE, verb act. [geming, Lat.] to double. N 
GEemina'TION, Lat. [of geminate] the act of doubling, reduph- 
cation, repetition. Boyle uſes it. | 8 
GE'mini, or Grmixy, ui. ¶ gemini, Lat.] twins, two children or 
young born at one birth, a brace, a pair, a couple. A gen ini of ba. 
boons. Shakeſpeare, | | | 5 
GEMINI (with anatomiſts] a pair of muſcles ſerving to move the 
thigh outward. | Ty i | | : 
4 Gemint [with aſtrologers] one of the twelve ſigns of the zo- 
iac. | 
Gemint [with aſtronomers] twins, one of the figns of the zodiac 
Caſtor and Pollux, the ſons of Jupiter and Leda. Theſe are called 
dioſcuri ; they were born and brought up in the land of Laconia, 
where they chicfly ſhewed themſelves, and out-did all men in bro- 
therly love. For they neither contended for command, nor any thing 
elſe. Jupiter therefore, that he might make the memory of their 
vnanimity immortal, called them gemini, 1. e. tarizs, and aligned 
them both the ſame place among the ſtars. Pt. "_ 
GeMina"Tvs, Lat. Fin botanic writers] divided into two by a par- 
tition, as the ſced-pots of tragacantha, goat's beard, Ec. Ix 
GE'MINOUS, aaj. [geminus, Lat.] double, Geminous births, and 
double connaſcencie:. Fr.. We 
GemiNnous Arteries [in anatomy] two ſmall arteries paſſing down 
the joint of the knee, between the proceſſes of the thigh-bone, 


aring bars by pairs or couples. in 


GEm1'TES, a precious lone, in which one may ſee two white hands | 


holding together. A | # | 
STM, Lat, [with botaniſts] the turgid bud of any tree, when 
it is beginning to bear. 1 5 5 165 | 


Grmmz Sal, Lat. a fort of common falt, which is taken out of 


pits, and ſhines like cryſtal. 


 Gr'MwaRrY, aj. [of gemma] b to gems or jewels. The, 


principle and gemmaty affection is its trar ucency. Brown. 
 Gemmary, . a jewel-houſe. 3 d \ 
GE'MMow, King [of geminus, Lat. double] a double ring in links. 
Ge'moTE [xzemor, Sax.] a court holden on any, occaſion, the court 
of the hundred : now obſolete. 4 | | 


-GEMUND, the name of three towns in Germany; the firſt on the ; 


river Roer, in the circle of Weſtphalia, and dutchy of Juliers ; the 
ſecond on the river Rems, in the circle of Swabia, and county of 
2 05 ; and the third on the river Maine, in the circle of Fran- 
conla. | | 

Gena Mala, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the part of the face from the 
noſe to the cars; alſo the chin and the jaw-bone, either upper or 
w_—_. | 


Gexpa'rwes, Fr, horſemen who formerly ſerved in compleat arms, 


now a particular body of cavalry in France. | 

Ge'nDeR, {gendre, Fr, genere, It. genero, Sp. of genus, Lat.] 1. A 
kind, a fort. If we will ſupply it with one gender of herbs. Shake/- 
peare. 2. A ſex. 3. [Among grammarians] a denomination gi- 


ven to nouns, from their being joined with an adjective, in this 
or that termination. Clarke. Gender is founded on the dif- 


ference of two ſexes, male and female, and they are called frem the 


Latins maſculine and feminine, and few languages have any more 


genders but theſe two; but the Greeks and Latins have another gen- 
der, which the Latins call neuter, that is, as much as to ſay neither 


(maſculine or feminine) as home, a man, is maſculine ; and mulier, a 


woman, is feminine; and /axum, a ſtone, is neuter. 3 

Theſe genders are in Latin diſtinguiſhed by the articles Bic, hac, 
and hoc; but it is a difficult thing to diſtinguiſh the gender in the 
Engliſh tongue; and there is ſcarce any language in the world, but 
the Engliſh tongue, that does not admit of a difference of gender in 


its articles and nouns; all the diſtinctions that it has, conſiſts in the 


pronouns, he, Age, &c, The adjectives of either gender in the Eng- 


liſh tongue have no difference in their termination. As for inſtance, 


the adjeQives god and white, have no difference in the tern:ination, 


whereas the Latins have allus, alba, album, for white, and the French, 


Blanc and blanche. COS” | 
Gexpes [with geometricians] geometrical lines are diſtinguiſhed 


into genders, claſſes, or orders, according to the number of the di- 


menſions of an equation, expreſling the relation between the ordinates 
and the abſciſſæ. g 0 = 1 Wes 1 
To GN DER, werb a. Lengender, Fr.] 1. To 2. To pro- 
duce, to cauſe. They do gender ſtrife. 2 e 1 
To GENDER, werb neuf. to copulate, to breed. Thou ſhalt not 
let thy cattle gender with a diverſe End. | 
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GEN 


GNA oe, adj. [genealogique, Fr. genealegico, It. and 8p. 


neelogicus, Lat. vι,ͥ . Gr.] of or pertaining to genealogies or 
igrees. | 
Grxza'tocrr [gintahgiſe, Fr. gencalhgiſta, It. genealogus, Lat. 
of e, of - — and 8 81 neatiſef one (killed in 
deſcribing pedigrees. | | 
SANA Loe | gentalogie, Fr. genelozia, Port. genealogia, It. -£ 
and Lat. of ywanxoyia, of yerBs, 2 Fleent, and ., Gr. a diſcourſe] 
a ſeries or ſucceſſion of anceſtors or progenitors ; a ſummary account 
of the relations and alliances of a perſon or family, in the direct or 
collateral lines. | | | 
As to St. Paul's uſe of this word, 1 Tim. c. i. v. 4. See BasT1- 
D1ans and GrosTICSs, _ 
\ -— —__ [genearcha, Lat. vn, Gr.] the chief of a ſtock 
or family. £ 
| [generabilis, Lat.] that may be engendered or be- 
tten. 
Ge'NERAL, adj, L general, Fr. and Sp. erale, It. of generalis, 
Lat.) 1. — 8 all kinds, * extends to a genus, 
domprehending many ſpecies or individuals, not particular, not ſpe- 
cial ; ſometimes in a ſubſtantive form. To conclude from particulars 
to generals is 2 falſe way of arguing. Pope. 2. Lax or looſe in fignifi- 
cation, not reſtrained to any ſpecial or particular import. 'The more 
| looſe and general explications. Watts. z. Not reſtrained by narrow 
or diſtinctive limitations. A general idea is an idea in the mind, con- 
ſidered there as ſeparated from time and place. Locke. 4. Relating. 
to a whole claſs or body of men, or a whole kind of any being. 
They becauſe ſome have beey admitted without trial, make that fault 
eneral which is particular. Whitgifte. '5. Public, compriſing the 
whole. The general ſafety. Milton. 6. Not directed to any ſingle 
object. That general averſion will be turned into a particular hatred, 
Sprat. 7. Extenſive, though not univerſal. 8. Common, uſual. 
I knew it the moſt general way. Shakeſpeare. 9. General is appended 
to 1 officers; as, attorney- general, ſolicitor- general, vicar- ge- 
neral. | | 10 
Generar, ab. [Fr. Sp. and Port. generale, It.] 1. The chief 
commander of an army. A general is one that hath power to com- 
mand an army. Locke. 2. The whole, the totality, the main, with- 
out inſiſting on particulars. He excels in general under each of theſe 
| heads. Addiſon. 3. The public, the intereſt of the whole; obſolete, 
| Nor doth the general 5 9 8 
Take hold on me, for my particular grief 
Ingluts and ſwallows other ſorrows. Shakeſpeare. | 
5. The principal governor of a religious order among the catholics. 
GENERAL lin military affairs] a particular beat of drum early in 
the morning, to give notice for the foot to be in readineſs to march. 
GengRaL Officers [in an army] are ſuch as command a body of 
| ſeveral regiments of horſe and foot. | | 
GENERAL Synod, a council held, in which biſhops, prieſts, &c. of 
all nations are afſembled together. | a 
 _ Gznera'Le, the ſingle commons, or the ordinary or uſual provi- 
fion of the religious in convent | 
Gznerali'ss1Mo [gereraliſimus, Lat.] ſupreme general, one that 
commands generals; a commander in chief. | 
_ GenuraA'LITY A quarry Lat, generalite, Fr. generalità, It. gene- 
_ validad, Sp.] 1. The whole, the main body, the common maſs. He 
xcludes from falvation the generality of his own church. Tillotſon. 2. 
e ſtate of being general, the quality of including fpecies or parti- 
culars. Reſtrained unto ſuch genera/ities, as every where offering 
are apparent. Hooker, | 
GENERALLY, adv. [of general] 1. Commonly, for the molt part, 
frequently. 2. In — without ſpecification or exception. So 
many giddy fancies as he hath generally taxed their whole ſex withal, 
Shakeſpeare. 3. Extenſively, though not univerſally. 4. In the 
main, without minute detail in the whole taken together. Generally 
ſpeaking they live very quietly. Addiſon. | | 
Ge'NERALNEss [of general] wide extent, though ſhert of univer- 
fality, frequency, commonneſs. A general conſent rather ſpringing 
by the generain;/s of the cauſe, — of any artificial practice. 


GE'NERALSHIP, the office or dignity of a general. 


Ge'xerRaLTY [of general] the whole, the totality, The munici- 


pal laws of this kingdom are of vaſt extent, and include in their gene- 
2 all thoſe ſeveral laws which are allowed as the rule of juttice. 
Hale. | 

; 8 ANT, adj. ¶ generans, Lat.] begetting, generating, or bring- 
ing forth. | 

Ge'xtrANT, /ubf. [from the adj.) the worn ing or productive 
power. Some 2 — the ſou! is made by God, ſome by angels, 
and ſome by the generant. Glanville, 

To Gr NeRATE, verb at. [ generart, It. and Lat,] 1. To beget, 
to propagate. 2. To cauſe to produce. Sounds are generated where 
there 18 no air at all. Bacon. | 

Ge'nERATED 2uantity, or Ge'nITED Quantity [with mathemati- 
cians] whatever 1s. produced in arithmetic, either by the multiplica- 
tion, diviſion, extraction of roots; or in N by the invention, 

or finding out the contents, arza, and fides ; or of extreme and mean 
| r eee. without arithmetical addition and ſubtraction. 


E'NERATING Line, or GE'NERATING Figure [in geometry] is that 


. its motions or revolutions produces any other figure plain 
or ſolid. | | 
GevERa'TION, Fr, {penerazione, It. generacion, Sp. of generatio, 
Lat.] 1. The act of procreating or . a vP whith before 
Was not in being. 80 it may be thought of ſounds in their firſt gene- 
ration. Bacon. 2. Lineage, race, or t, family. Thy mother a 
of my generation. Shakeſpeare. 3. Offspring, progeny. 
makes his generation” meſſes. Shakeſpeare, 
one —.— in the ſcale of genealogy. This generation ſhall not paſs. 
St. Matthew. 5. An age. I 
the Chriſtian world. Hooker. _ : i 
Our lex icegrapher ſeems: here to have overlooked the ecclefaflic uſe 


of this term, with the word [eternal] prefixed ; which imports' the 
production of ſomething, which has away: exiſted, See Eternal 


GENERATION. 


bountiful. 4. Strong, vigorous. 


Vvichhold. Drydn. 3. 


Hereſies, 


He that 
4. A ſingle ſucceſſion, 


t all generation; und ages of 


GEN. 
Eternal GengraTziox: All antiquity applied thoſe 


8th of Proverbs, © the Lokp created ine (tot ſu the e i 


ſion, then moſt in uſe, rendets it) or as it 105 have rg fer. 


more cloſe to the original, the Loꝶm D prſefſid {or Hanne e 


me, the nEOIXNIX G of his ways,” to CuRI8s T's oris; on of 
from Gop the Farnex ; St. * only ecepe an _ 
not interpolated) to have underſtotd it of the h perſon ; "ys if 
adverſ. Hereſes, Ed. Grab, p. 331. 1 fy, if hot inrerpolat;y pony 
he moſt undoubtedly affirm'd of the sc x; that ** he is the firſt: By 
ten in the whole creation,” [See Fits T-BORN.] This therefor. B 
generally receiv'd article, that CurisT was the fe of bei el 
God by his wiLL and rown produced, and by prodecing 2,006 
POSSESSION of (for the higheſt p:ſeron [or PROPERTY] 1 N 
is founded in the comMunicAaTtiONn or EXISTENCE.) Nor did 4 
paſi Nicenes ſeruple to affirm as much, as we have fully ſhewn * 
the words Firs r-cause, BINGOT TEN, CREATION, Gus 1 
Sc. But now comes on a di culty (tho* a difficulty perhaps yak 4 
Our 020% making, than founded in any ſeripture-pefſage, which lden 
if ever, amuſes us with meraphyfic problems; but contents itſelf 10 
truths of the 11. oſt /ub/tantial ule, and 4% adapted to our Wn they 
mean, whether we are to conceive of Gop to be prior in Fer 
well as in the order of nature, to his fir production; or en 4 
ſhould affirm with Doctor CLARKE, and the latter Platonifty, « = 
'tis juſt as eaſy to conceive of God always acting, as alan px " 
and OPERATING before all ages as eafily as DECREtNG 15 1 
ages.” [Script. Docł. * 275-1 need not obſerve what embarraj 
ariſe, on either hypotheſis ; fince, on the one hand, the cauſe pug 
1 of things) muſt be PpRIOR to the qe and on the pf 
(i. e. ppoſing any point of duration in which Gop's r, FRY bog 
was not yet in being) tis no leſs hard to conceive, how the Pia 8 
and FOUNTAIN of all perfection ſhould have ſpent a whole eterni 0 
Fore that date, without having one ſingle object on which to each 
his coopxess and PoweR. See GENESIS and Iso HAORAt. 
Genera'TION [with ſchoolinen] a total change or converfon of 
a body into a new one, which contains no ſenſible part or mark of i; 
former ſtate. i | 
GENERATION [With philoſophers} is defined to be a real aflior, 
whereby a living creature begets another like it of the ſan e kind. 
GE'NERATIVE, adj. [generatif, Fr. gentrativo, It. and Sp. of gere. 
rativus, Lat.] 1. Having the power to generate or beget. He ge 
to all that have life a power generabiwe, thereby to continue their pe- 
cies. Raleigh. 2, Prolific, Paitfal, having the power to produce, ot 


multiply. The generative faculty. Bentley. 


GENERA'TOR, H. [ genero, 
duces. Brown uſes it. ah 
GENERIC, or Gene'rICAL, adj. [generique, Fr. from genus, or 
genericus, Lat.] of or pertaining to a genus or kind, that which con. 
prehends the genus or diſtinguiſhes from another genus, but does not 
diſtinguiſh the ſpecies. A general or generic difference. Watts, 


at.] the power which begets or pro, 


GENE'RICALLY, adv, [of generic] with regard to the genus, tho | 


not the ſpecies. Woodward uſes it. | | 
 Gerero'sa, Lat. & law term] a gentlewoman, ſo that if a gente. 

woman be termed ſpinſter in any original writ, appeal or 2 

ſhe may abate and quaſh the fame. 7 : 

Gexero's ITY, or GE'NEROUSNESS [generofite, Fr. generefita, I. 
gentrofidad, Sp. generoſitade, Port. generofitas, Lat.] generous diſpoſ. 
tion, bountifulneſs, magnanimity. The grounds of true virtue and 
generefity. Locke, The overflowing generouſneſ of the divine nature, 

ollier. 

Ge'xtEROUSs [ gereroſus, Lat. peneroſe, It. Sp. and Port.] 1. Not af 
mean birth, of good 8 2. Noble & mind, 1 of heart, 
magnanimous, free. His generous ſpouſe. 3. Liberal, muniftcent, 

enerous wine. Boyle. | 

Genero'sITY in painting and ſculpture} is repreſented by a 
comely dame clad in cloth of gold, leaning with her left hand on the 
head of a lion, and holding In her right clains of gold, with jewel 
hanging on them for preſents. 

8 NEROUSLY, adv. [of generous) 1. Not meanly, with regard to 
extraction. 2. Nobly, magnanimouſly. Generou/ly he does his arms 
ith liberality, with munificence, nobly, 

bountifully. | 


Gr'xesrs [ymor;, Gr. geneſe, Fr.] the firſt of the five books of Mo: 
ſes, ſo called by the Greeks, on account of its beginning with the bi 
ſtory of the generation or production of all things. By its etymolegy f 
ſhould import production, or the brirging into . and yet the an- 
TIENTS did not ſeruple to apply this word to Chats r's original ei- 
iſtence before all worlds. Thus St. CLzmens [ſtromat. Ed. Path, 
p. 702.] calls the sou . 70 vTeper iy YH) that which is older in 
point of production. And St. IN us ſays, in his rreatiſe age 
Ganz, p. 173. „ that we are Novis51MI « /erv0 
Spiriti Dei, i. e. the NEWEST [/ateft or younge/?] from the Wor ard 
Sriair of God.” His meaning is, that out two perſons were Gods 
moſt ancient productions, as being as INT Io, Cc. i. e. from tie 
beginning, with the Father; for ſo he explains it, p. 333, 331: © 
St. Onio expreſs'd it, the Son of God (ſays he) the PIAST- Bol“ 
every creature, tho“ he was /ately incarnate ; yet is he not therefore 
net, i. e. new, or of late original: for the ſcriptures declare, that He 


is the axcientef? of all things, that God has built [or made.] Cont. Cal. 


lib. 5. And yet I think, neither St. Origen, nor his predeceſſor St 
Clement, would have affirmed, © that there was any yoint of curatio 
in which the son of Gon was not.” Becauſe both appear to have ri 
ſon'd upon that plan, which was ſuggeſted under the words, GA 
and ETERNat GENERaT1OY, compared, And becauſe tho St. C. 
mens does not ſcruple to call him“ the BEGINNING and Fist. 
rxvirs of the things that are,” p. 152; and in the next page 


us, * that He came into bring.” Yet in theſe very places, 2 


much ſcruples to aſſign a BONN q to his production, #5 . 


places he expreſsly denies, that Gop ever BEGAN, or . 
ceasz to do Goop.” Tho), after all, ab/claze eternity, or io Þ 
ſtrictneſs of ſpeech, the mosT Au TIEN T OF ALL THINGS, Was IN 

judgment of theſe writers (add if you will Exfet:ui of Cz m__ 
St. Tenæus, and 1 think alſo the main body of the Antenicent!) ; 
peculiar prerogative of the UnzzGorTEY and 561 r- aB | 1 


WT” èÄi!:!:½ oct io. Wes: ai ee. at... "Ti 


horſe. 


See Cem, Ae. Stromat. Ed. Paris, p. Big, 702, 703. 
— 2 Here ſes, Ed. Grabe, P- 120, 122, 379. Fuſlin. Dialog. 
per Tryphone, Ed. Rob. Steph. p. 36: Hver. Origenian, p. 45, with 
(0-8TERNAL ar ORION compared, | 
Genes1s, generation, original, riſt. 3 
Gexes1s [with geometri ans] the forming of any plain or ſolid 
gore by the motion of ſome line or ſurface, called the deſcribent, 


and that, according to which the motion is made, called the diri- 


t. Thus a right line moved parallel to itſelf, is ſaid to generate a 
"allelogram, and a parallelogram turned about one of its ſides as an 
ais generates a cylinder. ; ; 
| Gs xeT [The word originally ſignified a horſeman, and perhaps a 
2 or knight. Jobrfn) a ſmall-fized well proportion'd Spaniſh 


Gzner {with horſemen] a Turkiſh bit, the curb of which is all of 


GEN 
3 TAL, Fr. ¶genitalt, It. of genitalis, Lat] generative; betet. 
Gun 1. Bodies, the beginning of all things, the elements. 
GeniTaL (in medicine] relating to genitalss. 
Sexrra“Lis, Lat. [with botaniſts] glader, ſword- graſs. 
Ge'xiTALs, or GeniTo'e 8s, ſob. [genitdives, Fr. geuitivos, Sp. geni- 
talia, Lat.] the parts belonging to generation. Brown. | 
Ge'ntTEs, or Geni'Tzi, ſuch perſons among the Jews, who de- 
ſcended from Abraham, without any mixture of foreign blood; or 
ſuch who iſſued from paretits, who, during the Babyloniſh captivity, 
had not married with any gentile family. | | 
Ge'x1TING; or Genin Iq. d. Junetin of June. A corruption 
of Janeton. Fr. ſignifying Jane or Janet, having been ſo called in 
honour of ſome lady of that name, and in the Scottiſh dialect they are 
called Janet apples, which is the ſame with Fanetor. Fob!ſor] a kind 


one piece, and made like a large ring, and made above the liberty of of apple that is the earlieſt ripe of all others, and gathered in June. 


1 a little creature, whoſe fine furr is cal'ed by that name. 
GEexeTHLIACAL, adj. [pri , of virebhn, Gr. nativity] of or 
raining to nativities, ſhewing the configurations of the ſtars at any 
birth. Genethliacal ephemeriſts. Howe!. 5 
Gexkrutt el, Lat. [yo:Mnaern, Gr.] aſtrologers, ons who 
colt horoſcopes; or pretend to tell perſons what ſhall befal them, by 
means of the planet which preſided at their nativity. i | 
Gent” THLIACS, ſubft. [yar9an, Gr.] the ſcience- of calculating na- 
tivities or predicting the future events of life, from the ſtars predomi- 
nant at one's birth. 255 | TR | 
GeaeTHlIacum Carmen, Lat. a poem or compoſition in verſe upon 
the birth of a prince or other illuſtrious perſon, in which the poet, by 


a kind of prediction, promiſes him honours, ſucceſſes, &e. 


GexeTHLia'Tic, ſubſt. [ Yen, Gr.] he who (calculates nativities. 
Drummond uſes it. 7 

GrnkrhLIA “Lo [ genethlialogia, Lat. Yπν.νοννννα], Gr.] the art 
of caſting nativities. 7 iberius was alſo greatly addicted to gene- Hli- 
40. Joſeph. Ant. p. 894. Arr RN ad Theſaur. H. Steph. Sca- 
tale. Corſtantin. &c. 12 py 

CNE VA [genevre, Fr. a juniper-berry] a diſtilled water, chiefly 
roduced from the berries of the juniper tree. We uſed to keep a 
diſtilled ſpirituous water of juniper in the ſhops, but the making of it 
became the buſineſs of the. diſtiller, who ſold it under the name of ge- 
nua. At preſent only a better kind is diſtilled from the juniper-berry : 
what is commonly ſold is made with no better an ingredient than oil 
of turpentine put into the ſtill with a little common ſalt, and the coarſeſt 
ſpirit they have, which is drawn off much below proof ſtrength. 
Hill 


Geneva [in geography] a city near the confines of France and 
Switzerland, on the river Rhone, about 60 miles north-weſt of Lyons. 
Lat. 40 20 N. Long. 609 E. Geneva is a fortified town, about 
two miles in circumference, ſituated at the weſt end of a lake 60 miles 
long, and 12 broad, called the lake of Geneva. It is a republic, go- 
verned by a council of 200, and a ſenate of 25 members; and is ſaid 
to contain zo, ooo inhabitants. FTE 2 

GB'N1AL, adj. { genialis, Lat.] 1. That gives cheerfulneſs or ſupports 
lie. So much I feel my genial ſpirits droop. Milton, 2. That which 
contributes to propagation. A term applied by the ancients to certain 
deities, who (as they imagined) preſided over the affairs of genera- 
tion. Genia/ power of love. Dryden. 3. Natural, native. Natural 
incapacity and genial indiſpoſition. Brown. 4, Feſtival, joyful, 
merry. 

. Dii, Lat. the four elements, the twelve ſigns, and the 
ſun and moon, ſo called by the ancients. | 

Gtxtatity, or GENIALNESs, feſtivity, merrineſs at table. 


| Gr'x1aiLY, adv. [of genial] 1. By genius, naturally. Genia/ly diſ- 


poſed to ſome opinions. G/anwille. 2. Cheerfully, merrily, gayly. 

Gex1cuLa'krs, Lat. [with botaniſts] garden valerian. | 

GEnt'cULATED, adj. [geniculatus, Lat.) knotted, jointed. Some 
grniculated plant. Woodward. 
of having joints. | | 

Gexr'cuLum, Lat. [with botaniſts) the joint or knot in the ſtalk 
ef a plant; hence thoſe plants which have knots or joints are called 
geniculate plants. | 

GEN, ſubſt, It. [ genius, Lat.] a man of a particular turn of mind. 
dome genio's are not capable of pure affeftion. Tatler. 

Gb xi [of gignendo or generandb; begetting, i. e. ſuggeſting unto us 
woughts] the heathens imagined that every perſon was born with two 
deni, proper to him or her; theſe were allo named dæmones; the one 
vas good and favourable, and perſuaded to honeſty and virtue, and in 
ruompence of it procured all manner of good things proper to his 
elate; and the other was the evi! genius, Who was the cauſe of all 
wickedneſs and miſhap. That they were of a middle nature between 

s and men; that they partook of immortality from the one, and 
Pallons from the other; and having bodies framed of an aerial matter, 
inhabited the vaſt region of the air, and acted as mediators between 
$96 and men, and were the interpreters and agents of the gods, com- 


us of men to them; they believed that the good genii rejoiced at 
the good, and were afflicted at the ill fortune of their wards; thut the 
till genii took a pleaſure in perſecuting men and bringing them evil 
dings, which laſt were called larwæ and lemures. That they very 
el) appeared to men, and wherever the former did, it was in fa- 
"ur of ſome extraordinary virtue, Qc. 

, PENIOCLO'sS1, Lat, ſin 3 a pair of muſcles proceedin 


mandy from the fore-part of the lower jaw, under another call 


Fa dolce. and which, enlarging theiaſclves, are faſtened into the 


is of the tone. 


Itter rot dus, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the hyoides, 
in be With its partner, arifing from the internal parts of the lower 
b tides. are mlerted into the ſuperior part of the fore - bone of the os 
wh tVorarny, conſiders or treats of the nature of angels and in» 


Oi*ire'uLA, Lat. [with botaniſts] dier's-weed, baſe-beoom. 
11 TA, Lat. che b called broom. 


. or poſſeſſion is chiefly implied; as, :#1:7, of a ſon, 


GexrcuLa'TiON | geniculatio, Lat.] knottineſs, the quality in plants 


monicated the wills of the gods to men, and carried the prayers and 


GE 'niTIVE, adj. [genitif, Fr. genitiwo, It. and Sp. genitivus; Lat.] 
Caſe [in grammar] one of the fix caſes of nouns, by which property 

fom filius , Lat. a 
ſon. This caſe, among other relations, ſignifies one begotten, as ſori 
sf a father. N. B. There is a genitive of the efficient and d genitive of the 
Jubje matter, e. g. The doQrines or D/zmons in 1 Tim. iv. 1. may 
either ſignify doctrines of which Den, 


Dzmons ; and in this latter ſenſe it is underſtood by the judicious 
Mede, See Damon. | 


Gex1TU'RaA, Lat. a name by ſome given to the ſemen, male and 


female. 


_ Grxtvs of Language, i. e. any particular Ae or manner of dition; 
in which one language differs from 2nother ; e: g. In expreſſing the 
comparative degree, an Engliſhman would ſay Cx:5sar was CREATE 


THAN Alexander; but a Hebrew, when conveying the ſame idea in his 
language, would ſay, Cæſar was GREAT FROM [or after] Alexander, 


and a Grecian would differ from both. Again, it would ſound very 
uncouth to an Engliſh ear, to ſay, with Novæ TAN, „ Poſt omnem 
creaturam homo, i. e. Man [was produced] after every creature; 


and by the way, whoever ſhould infer from this phraſeolagy, that in 


NovaT1an's judgment man vas no creature, might with eaſe be re- 


fared, by ſnewing that NovaTian meant no more, than this, that 


man, in the order of production, was the /aff of the creatures. And by 
parity of argument, had he ſaid, that man was produced before all 


creatures, no more could be fairly inferred from this /ax manner of 


expreſſion, than man being (in his judgment) the ff of creatures; 
eſpecially if, in the ſelfſame tract, he ſhould have affirm'd, that 
« God CREATED man; and above all, if in the fame writer we ſhould 


find a PROMISCUOUS UsE of the words, creating, producing, begetting, 


and the like, wnaTever be the SVE r ſpoken of, whether greater 
or 46%; and that he judged one common circumſtance belonging to all 
derived beings without exception, viz. the being an ef? of Gop Tae 
FaTHER's will and power, And this, by the way, is one ſolution of 
all thoſe citations from Jusrin MarTy8, which are referred to (as 
produced, and, I think, miſunderſtood by Dr. CLARK F) under the 


word FIRsT-BORN. But ſome further light may poſlibly be thrown 


upon this branch of criticiſm under another head, See UNIVERSAL 


Paorosirions, Compared with a moſt remarkable inſtance of this lax 


kind of phraſeology in Clemens Alexand. Stromat. Ed. Paris. p. 703. 
GEnivs of Mantiud, a good genius preſiding over mankind, | 

© —— But yet untold remains | 

What the goed genius to the crowd ordains, 7 5 

Juſt on the verge of life. Table of CE RES, in Erglih verſe, &c. 


On which the learned and ingenious tranſlator lias the following 
note + Does not this venerable perſonage repreſent HUMAN REASON? 


and does not the wranyſcript he holds in his hand, contain the /awws and 
dictates of reaſon ?—or are we to ſuppoſe our author's Dæmon or 
nius perſonates thoſe $UPER10R BEINGS, Which ſome philoſophers ima- 


gined to attend on mankind ? &c.” What ſtrokes of /iterature he 


gives us on this head, the reader may confult at leiſure. 

Ge'nivs. 1. [Among the ancients] was uſed to ſignify a ſpirit ei- 
ther good or evil, which they ſuppoſed did attend upon every perſon ; 
they alſo allow'd genii to each province, country; town, Sc. Th' un- 
ſeen genius of the wood. Milton, 2. A man's natural diſpoſition, in- 
clination, by which he is qualified for ſome particular employment. 
A happy genius is the gift of natuie. Dryden. 3. The force or faculty 
of the ſou}, conſidered as it thinks or judges ; the intellectual powers. 

The ſtate and order does proclaim 1 
The genius of that royal dame. MWalkr. 1 8 
4. A man endowed with ſuperior faculties. Mentioned as a prodi- 
gious genius. AAddiſon. 5. Nature, diſpoſition. Studious to pleaſe 
the genius of the times. Dryden. | 

Ge'/nxtT, an animal not much unlike a cat, as well for bigneſs as 
ſhape ; but the noſe or ſnout is long and ſlender like a weaſel ; it is 
extraordinary light and ſwift, and the ſkin as fine and ſoft as down: 
There are two fore of them, the moſt common 1s Frey mottled or 
full of black ſpots, the other as black as jet, and as gloſſy as the ſineſt 
velvet j but ſpecked with red, and their ſmell is much like that of a 

civet cat. 

Gx voa, a city and archbiſhop's ſee of Italy, and capital of a repub - 
lic of the ſame name, built on a ſtrand near the ſea, and riſes graduall 
to the top of a hill; the houſes, which are loſty and well built, riſin 
like the feats of a theatre, afford a fine proſpect at fea, The harbour 
is large and deep, and the wm ſtreet, from one end tothe other, 
reſembles a double row cf palaces. Lat. 44* 30“ N. uy 9? 30“ E. 

The territories of the republic lie in the form of a creſcent, along 
the coaſt of the Mediterranean, extending 150 miles; but the cougtry 
no Where reaches above 20 miles from the ſeà, and in ſome places hot 


Genr, adj. O. Fr. . — ſoft, politic: a word now obſolete. 
Genuſſa gent. Spenſer. Noble, wiſe as fair and gent. Fairfax. 
Gex [abbrev. ee in a good garb, fine, ſpruce, neat. 
GerT, an abbreviation of gerileman, | : 
Gz'xTxEss [of gent] neatneſs, ſpruceneſs, fineneſs in dreſs. 
Genrte'tL, ad}. [of gentilis, Lat.] 1. Having the air, behaviour, 
and carriage of a gentleman, graceful in mien. 2, Civil, polite, ele- 


gant, 


7 are the auTHoRs, or doc- 
trines of which they are the sn erg 7. e. doftines rlating to the 
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GEN 


. No notion of gentecſ comedy. Addiſon. 3. Handſomely dreſ- 
ed, gallant. | a 

GENTES'LLY, adv. [of gentee]] 1. Elegantly, 3 Genteelly 
learned. Glanville, 2. Graceſully, handſomely. 3. Neatly, 
ſprucely. | ; 

GznTzs'LnEss [of gerteel] 1. Genteel carriage, elegance, polite- 
neſs, gracefulneſs. A genius full of genteelneſi and ſpirit. Dryden. 2. 
Qualities befitting a man of rank. 3. Genteel dreſs. 3 

GEe'NT1AN, 2 [gentiane, Fr. gentiana, Lat.] the plant felwort or 
baldmoney. The leaves grow by pairs oppoſite to each other, the 
flower conſiſts of one leaf ad like a cup; it is ſucceeded by a mem- 
branous oval ſhaped fruit, ending in a ſharp point. Miller. The root 
of the gentian is large and long, of a tolerable firm texture, and re- 
markably tough : it has a faintiſh and ſomewhat diſagreeble ſmell, 
and an extremely bitter taſte. Hi//. | 

GenT1a'na, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb gentian. by, 

Grriaxz'L LA, Lat. the herb baſtard-felwort ; alſo a kind of blue 
colour. Bet. ran 
- Ge'xT1L, a ſort of maggot or worm that is a bait to fiſh with. See 
GENTLE. 

Ge'NTILE, ſubft. [ gentile, Fr. gentil, It. gentilo, Sp. gentilis, Lat.] 
1. Among the Jews all were called Gentiles, who were not of the twelve 
tribes ; but now thoſe are called Gentiles by the Chriſtians, who do 
not profeſs the Chriſtian faith; one of an uncovenanted nation, 
who knows not the true God. Of the Jew firſt, and alſo of the Gen- 
tile. Romans. 2. A perſon of rank: obſolete. Ladies and gentiles. 
Tufer. | | 5 | 

GenT11.zs [with grammarians] nouns which betoken a perſon's 
being of ſuch a country. 5 | 
GkxriIE'ssE, ſub. Fr. complaiſance, civility. Her complaiſance 
and gentilefſes. Hudibras. | . 

Gr'xrilisu [from gentle; gentiliſme, Fr.] heatheniſm, i. e. the 
opinions or practices of the heathens, paganiſm, Stillingfleet uſes it. 
SGenriirious [gentilitius, Lat.] 1. Pertaining to a ſtock, kin- 
dred or anceſtors, hereditary, intailed on a family. A particular and 
perhaps a genti/itious diſpoſition of body. Arbuthnet. 2. Peculiar to a 
nation, endemial. An unſavory odour is gentilitious or national. 

rown. | | 5 

GenT1LITY I gentilitè, Fa gertilita, Sp. of gentilis, Lat.) 1. The 
quality of a gentleman, good extraction, dignity of birth. 2. Ele- 

ance. of behaviour, gracefulneſs of mien, nicety of taſte. 3. Gene- 
rally the claſs of perſons well born. Gavelkind muſt in the end make 
a poor gentility. Davies. 4. Heatheniih, paganiſm, The falſhood of 
oracles, whereupon all gerti/ity was built. Hasler. | | 

GENTLE, adj. [gentil, Fr. Sp. and Port. gentile, It. of gentilis, Lat.] 
1. Meek, mild, tame, moderate, civil, obliging. Reverend in con- 
verſation, and gentle in condition. Maccabees. 2. Well born, well 
deſcended, antient, tho' not noble. Our noble and gentle youth. 
Milton. 3. Soothing, pacific. Gentle muſic. Davies. MT TO 

GENTLE, ah. 1. A gentleman, a man of birth: now obſolete. 
Gentles, methinks you frown. Shakeſpeare. 2. The ſame with gentil. 


A particular kind of worm or maggot. A green gentle. Walton, 


To Ge'NTLE, verb ad. to make gentle, to raiſe from the vulgar: ob- 
ſolete. Be he ne'er ſo vile, BY 
| This day ſhall gentle his condition. Shakeſpeare, - ke 

Ge'NTLEFOLK, /ſub/t. [of gentle and falt] perſons diftinguiſhed by 
their birth from the vulgar. Swift uſes it. ; 

Ge'NTLENEss [of gentle] 1. Dignity of birth or extraction. 2. 
Softneſs of manners, ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, tenderneſs. Perpetual 
gentleneſs and inherent goodneſs. Dryden. 3. Kindneſs, benevolence: 
obſolete. The gentlengſ of all the gods go with thee. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Meekneſs, mildneſs, tameneſs, civility, &c. | 
 Ge'NTLEMAN | gentilhomme, Fr. gentilbuomo, It. that is, homo gen- 


tilis, or r Lat. a man of family or anceſtry. All other deri- 


vations ſeem to be whimſical. Yen] 1. A man of birth and extrac- 
tion, tho' not noble. The gent/emen and the peaſants. Sidney, 2. 
A man raiſed above the vulgar by his character or poſt. e 
| Some mean born gentleman, | 

| Whom I will marry ſteight to Clarence daughter. Shakeſpeare. 
3. A term of complaiſance. 'The ſame gentlemen who have fixed this 
piece of morality on the three naked ſiſters. Addiſon. 4. The ſervant 

that waits about the perſon of a man of rank. His gent/eman uſher. 
Camden. F. It is uſed of any man, however high. The king is a 
noble gentleman. Shakeſpeare. | , 
 ..__*  (Whhen Adam dug and Eve (pan, 

CMhere was then the GENTLEMAN? 

Lat. Primus majorum quis quis fuit ille tworum, 
E Aut paſtor uit, aut illud quod dicere nolo. 6 
This proverb intimates that merit and not birth makes the gentle - 
man; and that tho' ſome of our fore-fathers may have had that claim 
to gentility, yet if we have degenerated we have no real right or pre- 
tenſion to it, whatever law or. cuſtom-may have given us, | 

Jack will never make a GENTLEMAN. 

This proverb teaches, that every one will not make a gentleman, 
that is vulgarly called fo, now a days: there is more than the bare 
name required, to the making him what he ought to be by birth, ho- 


. "Nour and merit. You cannot make à filken purſe of a ſow's car. Ex 
 guois ligno Mercurius non fit, ſay the Latins, | 


GE'NTLEMANLIKE, Or GE'NTLEMANLY, adj. [of gent/eman and 
like) like a gentleman, becoming a man of birth. Enureth himſelf 
to his weapon aud gentlemanly * 5 of ſtealing. Speier. A molt lowly 

gent lemanlile man. Shakeſpeare. | 
„ GENTLEMEN of the Chapel, officers in number thirty-two, whoſe 
duty and attendance is in the royal chapel ; of which twelve are prieſts, 


and the other twelve are called c/erks of the chapel, who aflitt in the | 


performance of divine ſervice. | 
. Ge'nTLEWOMan [of gent/e and woman) 1. A woman of birth, a 
woman well deſcended, The gent/ewoman of Rome. Abbot.” 2. A 
man who waits about one of high rank. The late queen's gent/ews- 
man. Shakeſpeare. 3. A word of civility or irony, Now gentlewoman 

are confeſſing. Dryden. See GENTLEMAN, . 

Ge'NTLY, adv. [of gentle) 1. Softly, mildly, tamely, meekly, 
tenderly, inoffenſively. Miſchiefs that come by inadvertency. or ig- 
norance are but very gently to be taken notice of. Locke. 2. Softly, 


__ Genmvs, Lat. [with grammarians] ſignifies the kind of the noon 


' maſculine, feminine or neuter. x 


dium between the higheſt genus and the lowelt ſpecies, is ſometimes 


GEO 


without viclence. A wound ſo gently made as not to awake they 


Grew, . 

GE'nTry [gentilbormerie; Fr. gentlery, geniry, from | 
loweſt degree of nobility, ſuch an hs 4 00 of e n 
— 3 rome coat of arms; thole Letwecn e \ulgar 0 
nobiſity. They {avghtered many of the pertry: Sig „ . 
3 n i Bad max; Tides, 2. Birth 

Clerklike experiefl'd; which no leſs adorns 

Our gu, than our parents noble name. Shakeſpeare 

3. A term of civility real or nonicel. I he many colour d gent thaw 
above. Prior, 4. Civility, complaiſance: ottolete. dhew” 70 
= genthy and good will. Shakeſpeare; | | whe 
TENUFLE X1ON, Fr, ¶geniffefiane, It. of penuflet? f: | 

knee, and Vece, Lat. to — the act of bed Ae vs. > 
ing down, adoration thereby expreſſed. With all fubmi'Ton a 
g rufieftion to your beauty.” Don rr. 4 

GENUINE, at. ¶genuinus, Lat.] true, real, natural, n 
nor counterfeit. The true and genuine eff ts. Tillotſon. 

Genuine Teeth, dentes ſapientie z which ſee. 5 | 

Ge NUINELY, adv. [of genuine] naturally, truly, without ſophilk. 
cation or foreign admixtures. Boyle uſes it. ng 

GE'NUINENEsSsS [of genuine, and nepye, Sax.} natural fate 
dom from adulteration, purity, freed, 
Boyle uſes it. | 
Snus, Lat. 1. Kindred, ſtock or lineage: 2. Manner Gor: 
faſhion, | | Sag. 


ot {purious 


free. 
om from being counterjejr 


Genvs, Lat, [among logicians] is the firſt of the univerſal ideas, 


and is when the idea is ſo common, that it extends to other ideas 
| s, 


which ere . as, the qu-drilater is genus with reſet 0 
the parrallelogram and trapezia; ſubſtance is gens, wit 
body and — e FFI whe 
GExus Summum, Lat. [with logicians] is that which holds the op- 
permoſt claſs in its predicament; or it is that which may be diciced 
into ſeveral ſpecies, each whereof is a genus in reſpect to other ſpecies | 
placed below. E 1 2 5 
GERNUus Sabaltern, Lat. {with logicians] is that, which being a me: 


conſidered as a genus and ſometimes as a ſpecies. 

Genus Remotum, Lat. [with Epics © where there is another 
genus between it and ics ſpecies. | & 
 Gunvs Proximum, Lat, ¶ in logic] the next or neareſt genus is where 
the ſpecies is immediately under it; as man under animal. 

Guus [in botany] is a ſyſtem or aſſemblage of plants agreeing in 
ſome one common character, in reſpect to the ſtructure of certain pats 
whereby they are diſtinguiſhed from all other plants. 

 Gzenvs [in muſic} a certain manner of ſub-dividing the prin- 
ciples of melody, 1. e. the conſonant intervals into their concinuoy 
parts. En | 

Genus [with rhetoricians] is diſtributed into demonſtrative, deli 
berative, and judiciary, 1 Be 

Guus in . this art by the ancients was diſtributed into two 
genera, logiſtic and ſpecious. | 

 Gexvs [with anatomiſts] an aſſemblage or ſyſtem of ſimilar part, 
diſtributed throughout the body; as, the genus nerwoſum, the nerves 
ſo conſidered. e | | 

Geoce'nTRIC [of ys, the earth, and zo7rgor, Gr. a centre] the ear 
being ſuppoſed to be the centre. 

- GeocewnTRIcC [with aſtronomers} is applied to a planet or its orbit 
to denote its being concentric with the earth, or as having the earth 
for its centre. 7 | | | 

GeocenTRIC Latitude of a Planet [in aſtronomy] is the latitude of 
the planet beheld from the earth; or the inclination of a line con- 
nelling the planet and the earth to the plane of the earth or ue 
ecliptic. 

_ GeocenTrIc Place of a Planet [in aſtronomy] is the place in which 

it appears to us from the earth ; ſappoſing the eye fixed there ; or it 

* l in the ecliptic to which a planet ſeen from the earth is f- 
red. 865 8 | 

GEOCE'NTRICALLY, adv. [from geocentric] according to that f. 
. of the world, that ſuppoſes the earth to be the centre of the uu 
verſe. | 

Geop#'s1a [ynolaoa, of yy and Jaw, Gr. to divide or diftribute] 
the art of meaſuring and ſurveying of land or ſurfaces, and finding the 
contents of all plain figures. | 

Grob TicaL, adj. [from geedefia] pertaining to the art of iit- 
veying or meaſuring ſurfaces and finding their contents. 

| Geop&TICAL Numbers, ſuch as are conſidered according to tie 
vulgar name or denominations ; by which money, weights, meaſurs, 
&c. are generally known or particularly divided by the laws or cultows 
of ſeveral nations. 4 2. | a 
. adv. [from geodætical] by way of ſurvey of ic 
earth. | 1 2085 
GEeO'GRAPHER | geographe, Fr. fe, It. and Sp. geographus, La. 
yruypaP@-, of yn, jv — 3 Gr. to deſcribe}. a 7 
ſkilled in geography, one who deicribes the earth according do wle 
poſition of its different parts. | | 
GrockA hie, or GEOGRA'PHICAL - { geographigque, Fr. gen 
It. and Sp. geographicus, Lat. of yrayeapuee>, Gr.] pertaining 0 fee 
raphy... | | 
: 1 Mile, is the Goth part of a degree of a great c. 
cle, the ſame as a ſea mile. FOE IVES + a 
_ Grocka'PHICALLY, adv. [of gergraphical] according to the f? 
of geography, in a geographical manner. — 
__ G8OGRAPHY [ geographie, Fr. ge: rafia, It. geegraphia, Taube 
and Lat. yawygaPia, of yu, the earth, and wrapu, Gr, 10 dee / 
the doctrine or knowledge of the eurth as to its ſelf, and 25 to «+ 0 
fections ; or it is a deicription of the whole globe of oe 5 
known habitable world; together with all parts, limits, 2 ent 
and other remarkables pertaining to ir. Geography. in 4 15 ks 
ſignifies the knowledge of the circles of the earthly globe, ant 1 li 
ation of the various parts of the earth. * When it is ta cen 1 in tht 
larger ſenſe, it includes the knowledge of the ſeas alſo; 30d | 


— 


nts, 


| ſenſe of all, it extends to the yarious habits and governments of 
large n 4 - * - * * 
_ Hoes was repreſented by the ancients, in painting and 
GEOGR : 


Iderly woman, having a terreſtrial globe ſtand- 
ene 1 ber Hebt band a compaſs, and in her left a ſquaring 
ing by hel; 28 | 


rule. .ocy {of 20 and de, Gr.] the doctrine of the earth, the 
edge of its ſtate and gt . & 4 8 
Ma NcEK [yewpperr6s, from YN» n r ion. rk - aan 
GEO Jer to {kill in geomancy, a fortune-teiler, a caſter of 
iwer 2 who pretends to foretel future events by other means 
figures» 5 ſtrologer. Brown uſes it. f , | . 
than al, cy { gromance, Fr. geomanz1@, It. geomancia, Sp. geomantia, 
GroOmancy [87 yn, the earth, and parrie, Gr. divination] a kind 
TR ned by a number of little points or dots made on 
of Aren and conſidering the various figures and lines, which 
aper en eas at, and thence forming a judgment of futurity, and 
e eſt on propoſed ; the art of caſting figures. 
99555 Wo ic {of geomancy} belonging to the art of caſting figures. 


Dryden uſes it. 


Grous'x TI ALLY, adv. [of gromantic] according the to art of geo- 


ie or GroME“TRICAL, [geometrique, Fr. geometrico, It. 
dS tometricus, Lat. of YEWpPET uα h-, Gr.] 1. Of or pertaining to 
hr ME A grometrical ſcheme. More. 2. Preſcribed or laid down by 
ae Geometrical proportions. Stilling fleet. 3. Diſpoſed ac- 
"ding t0 geometry. Geometric jaſper ſeemeth of affinity with the 
co! 8 et 
la is languinalis. Grew. | 3 N 
Gro ETER, ſubſt. [of geometre, Fr. yewuergn;, Gr.] a geometri- 
zan, one {killed in geometry. Watts uſes it. 
" Gro'METZAL, adj. Fr. [from geometry] relating to geometry. 
Grows TRICAL Place, is a certain bound or extent, wherein any 
point may ſerve for the ſolution of a local or undetermined pro- 
el Lire, is that wherein the relation of the abſciſſæ to the 
ſemi-ordinates may be expreſſed by an algebraic equation. ; | 
y GromerRICAL Proportion, is a ſimilitude or identity of ratios ; as 
$, 4, 30, and 15, are in geometrical proportion. = ; : 
GeoMETRICAL Progreſſion, a ſeries of quantities in continued geo- 
metrical proportion, 7. e. increaſing in the ſame ratio; as, 1, 2, 4, 8, 
16, 32, and fo on. 


onſtructed. 3 | 33 Ir 

; GeoverRICAL Confirudion of an Equation, is the contriving and 

drawing lines and figures, N bo demonitrate the equation, the- 

ically true. | 

orem, or canon to be geometric : 5 
GroueTRICAL Solution of a Problem, is when the problem is 

ſolred accordipg to the rules of geometry; and by ſuch lines as are 

truly geometrical or agrecable to the nature of the problem. : 
Groue/TRICALLY, adv. [of geometrical) according to the geome- 

trical art, according to the rules of geometry. 2 f 
GeomeTRI'Clan N geomctre, Fr. geometro, It. geometra, Sp. and Lat. 

yeowerpns, Gr.] one {killed in the ſcience of geometry. An expert ge- 

onctrician. Watts. 


To Gzo'METRIZE, verb neut. [yiwueretw, Gr.] to act according to 


the rules of geometry. Confined herſelf to geometrize. Boyle. 

CEO MET RI [gtometrie, Fr. geome! ria, It. Sp. Port. and Lat. t 
cha, of yy, the earth, and pereww, Gr. to me-ture] geometry originally 
fpnifed the art of meaſuring the earth, or an) diſtances or dimenſions 
on or within it; but it is now uſed for the ſcience of quantity, ex- 
tenſion or magnitude abſtractedly conſidered, without any regard to 
matter, 

It is very probable, that it had its firſt riſe in Egypt, where the 
river Nile, every year overflowing the country, and leaving it co- 
vered with mud, laid men under a neceſſity to diſtinguiſh their lands 
one f:om another by the conſideration of their figure; and to be able 
ao to meaſure the quantity of it, ſo that each man, after the fall of 
the waters, might have his portion of ground allotted and laid out to 
him, 

Theeretical GEOMETRY, or Speculative GEOMETRY, is a ſcience which 
treats of magnitude or continued quantity, with its properties conſi- 
dered abſtractedly, without any relation to material beings ; it con- 
templates the property of continuity, and demonſtrates the truth of 
general propoſitions, called theorems. 

Practical GroMeTRY, is the method of applying ſpeculative to 
practice; as the meaſuring of land or ſolid bodies, as navigation, for- 
ufcation, dialling, | 

Elementary GEOMETRY, is that which is employed in the conſider- 
Wn ot right lines, and plain ſurfaces and ſolids generated from 
them. 


Nolimer GEOMETRY, is employed in the conſideration of curve- 


nes, conic ſections, and bodies formed from them. 


GEOPO'NICAL | geoporique, Fr. yewrmx®-, of yn and e., Gr. 

our} pertaining to the tilling or manuring of land. 

Gioro'Nics [ywromne, of yn, the earth, and ., Gr. labour] 
I, The ſcience of agriculture. 2. Books treating of huſbandry. 
GEORGE. 1. A figure of St. George on horſeback, worn by the 
knights of the garter. Look on my George. Shakeſpeare. 2. A 
rown loaf, [Of this ſenſe I know not the original. Johnſon] Com- 
monly uſed with the word brown. On a brown george with louſy 
lwoubers fed. Dryden. | 


St. Groroe, the patron of England, ſome ſay, was a famous war- 
nor of Cappadocia, who, after he had exerciſed his valour in the wars, 
id down his life for the chriſtian faith, on which account he was 
Rrered of all the chriitian world, and many churches were erected in 
our of him, and he became at length to be the patron ſaint of 
Tagland. This St. George, according to the legend, did many brave 
lots in his life time, and alter his death is ſaid to have appeared 
eral times in the wars undertaken agaiuft the infidels in the holy 
land, and to have fought on the fide of the chriltians. And the devo- 
un of Juſlinian introduced him into the calendar, and that of Robert 
q Vily built him a church in the caſtle at Oxford, and king Edward 
Wit him a chapel at Windſor, However, Gelafius, biſhop. of 


me, condemned the legend of St. George, as heretical and ridicu- 


\ 


GroverRICal Place, a line whereby an indeterminate problem is 


Danube! ariſes from the Germanic weſtern extremities.” 


GER 


lous ; and che ſynod of Ariminum declared the ſufferings of Gedrg⸗ 
apocryphal, as ſet forth by heretics, 

GEORGE Noble, a golden coin in the time of king Henry VIII, it 
value or current at 6s. 8 4. ; | 

Groll, a province in Aſia, bounded by Circaſſia and Dageſtan 
on the north, by the Caſpian ſea on the eall, by Armenia, or urco» 
mama, on the ſouth, and by Mingrelia on the welt. 

GEoRGLa, one of the Britiſh plantations in America, taken out of 
South Carolina, from which it is ſeparated by the river Savannah. 

Geo'RG1ans [ſo called from one David George, a Hollander] who 
held that the law and goſpel were unprofitable for the attaining heaven, 
and that himſelf was the true meſſias. 

Gro'rGic, adj. relating to the ſcience of agriculture. The Man- 
tuan's georgic ſtrains. Gay. 

Geo'rG1Cs, falt. [ georgigues, Fr. giorgica; It. and Lat. yincyins; 
Gr.] books treating ot huſbandry, tillage, breeding cattle, &-. Some 
Part of the ſcience of huſbandry put into a pleaſing dreſs, and ſet of 
with all the beanties and embeliſhments of poetry. Audiſon. 

Gro'scopy [of yn and oxorew, Gr. to view] a knowledge of ths 
nature and qualities of the earth or foil, obtained by viewing and 
conſidering it. 


Gro rie, ſub/?. [of yn, Gr. the earth] a fort of magic performed 
by the aſſiſtance of a dæmon, the {ame as geomancy. 

Georic, adj. terreſtrial, relating to the carth. 

Geo'TY, geotic magic. | 

GE'ran, Heb. a filver coin, in value 7 d. half-penny Fngliſh; but 
on lay +42 of a penny. TavLos, in his Concogvance; calls it 
a piece of money of the value of three half-pence. 

GERa'nium, Lat. [yian, Gr.] the herb called ſtork's bill. 

GrERaxo'Macay, Gr. the crane-fight, or fight of the Pyginies with 
the cranes. HomtR's Geranomachy of the pygmies. Strab. Geor. lib. 
2. p. 121. See BaTRACHOMYOMACHY, 


GEeRANTEsS [of earn, Gr. a crane] a precious tone in colour like 
a crane's neck. 

GERENT, adj, [gerens, Lat.] bearing, carrying or behaving; 

Ge'resOL [in muſic] one of the cleffs. 

GuRFALCON, or GY'RFALCON [gerfalcone, Tt. prob. of gyro; Lat: 
to turn round, and. Falco, Lat. from its turning round in the flight] 
a bird of prey, in ſize between a vulture and a hawk ; and os the 

_ greateſt ſtrength next the eagle. 


Gzercer xnTuN, a town of Sicily, the Agnigendum of the ancients, 
about 50 miles ſouth of Palermo. 


SJ. GER Mains, a town and royal palace of France, 14 miles north 
of Pans; - | 
St.. Germains, a borough of Cornwall, eight miles weſt of Ply- 
mouth. It ſends two members to parliament. 

Germain, ſubft, a kind of long and pretty large pear. 


GERMAN, ſubſe. [germain, Fr, germano, It. ermano, Sp. of germa- 


nus, Lat.] brother, one approaching to a brother in proximity of 


blood. Thus the children of brothers or ſitters are called conſius 
german, 


german to him, Shakeſpeare. | | 


Brother GERMan, a brother both by the father and mother's ſide, 
in diſtinction to an werine brother, which is only ſo by the mother's 
fide. | | | 


Couſin GERMAN, are couſins in the firſt or neareſt degree, being 
the children of brother or ſiſter. 

GERrRMA'NDER [germandree, Fr.] the herb called Engliſh treacle. It 
has ſmall thick leaves, which are lacinated ſomewhat like thoſe of 
the oak ; the flowers which are produced at the wings of the leaves 
are labiated. The cup of the flower is filtulous* Miller. | 

Germa'niTY [germanitas, Lat.] brotherlineſs; the relation of a 
brother; alto brotnerly behaviour. | 

GERMan, or GERManic, belonging to Germany, ** The er [or 
Strabo, as 
cited by the ArPEgxDix ad Theſaur. H. Stephan. &c. | 

Ge rME, /ubſt. [germen, Lat] a ſprout, a ſhoot, that part which 
grows and ipreads. The germe or treadle of the egg. Browns, 

GERMIN, Abt. [ germen, Lat.] a ſhooting or ſprouting ſeed, 

All germin, ſpill at once 
That make ungrateful man. Shakz/peare. FO 

Germany, an extenſive empire of Europe, bounded by Denmark 
and the Baltic ſea on the north, by Poland and Hungary on the eaſt, 
by Switzerland and the Alps on the ſouth, and by France, Holland, 
Sc. on the weſt. It is divided into ten circles; three on the north, 
three on the ſouth; three about the middle, and one on the weſt ; but 
the laſt, which conſiſted of the dutchy of Burgundy and the ſeventeen 
united Netherlands, has long been detached from the empire. 


Ger'MERSHEIM, a town of Germany, ſubject to France, about 10 


miles eaſt of Landau. 
Ge RMINANT, adj. [germinans, Lat.] ſprouting, budding, ſhooting 
out. | 28 
To Ge/rminare [ germer, Fr. germinare, It. and Lat ] to fprout 
out, to bud, to bloſlom, to put forth. A ſpirit that will put forth and 
germinate. Bacon. | A 105 
GERMINA'T10N, Fr. [germinazione, It. of germinatio, Lat.] the act 
of ſpringing, ſpouting, or budding forth, growth. Acceleration of 
germination. Bacon. | 
GE'RMINS, plur. of germin [ germina, Lat.] See GER MIN. 
GERO “MZ , Lat. phyſic preſcribing diet for old men. 
Guro'NTEs, Lat. [of ye, Gr. an old man] magiſtrates in Greece, 
the ſame at Sparta that the Arcopagites were at Athens. |; 
GERONToOCo'MIA, Lat. [yseoroxoua, Gr.] a 2 of phyſic which 
ſhews the way of living tor old men, in order to preterve their 
health, 
GeronToco'Mium, Lat. [Vega HE, Of Yee, an old man, 
and Naht, Gr. to take care 01] an hoſpital or alms-houſe for poor 
1d people. | 
. Gs [with apothecaries] a fine powder made of ſome ſorts of 
roots, as ſnake-weed, wake-robin, Sc. | 
Ge'rsa Serpentaria, Lat. [with apothecaries] a kind of ceruſs made 
of the roots of the herb aron or 5 


GBR- 


GERMAN, adj. related, come of the ſame ſtock. Thoſe that are | 
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Gr/nsuMma, or Gr'rsume [xeppama, Sax.] 4 fine. See Ga- 
SUMME, 

GrRSsUMA'Rlus, one fineable, liable to be amerced, or fined at the 
diſcretion of the lord of the manor. 

Gr'Nunb, fab. [gerondiff, Fr. gerundio, It and Sp. gerundium, Lat. 
of gero, to adminiſter or govern ; in the Latin grammar] it is a part 
of a verb, or a verbal noun, that admits no variation, and governs 
the ſame caſes as the verb; but has neither tenſe, number, or perſon. 

In the Engliſh tongue, gerunds and participles are the ſame in ter- 
mination, and have no other diſtinction but the participle and the 
noun-ſubſtantive, which alu ays follow and precede the one the other; 
as loving is both a participle and a gerund, as a loving man, loving is 
here a participle; in Hie him, loving is a gerund. | 

V. B. I humbly conceive this diſtinction is not very adequate, be- 
cauſe the gerund in Engliſh is very often uſed without any particle or 
ſubſtantive before or alter it, as the nominative and accuſative of a 
ſubſtantive itſelf ; as Healing brings a man to the gallows, he abhors 
fealing. And ſo in infinite other inſtances. The beſt diſtinction, I 
take it, is, that the participle is always an adjective, and the gerund 
always a ſubſtantive. | 
Ge'ryon [as the poets tell us] this Geryon was a monſtrous giant 
that had three heads. But the truth of the matter is, there was a city 
in the Euxine ſea, called Tricarenia [Texaema, Gr. i. e. three heads] 
where Geryon dwelt in great reputation, and abounding in wealth, 
and, among the reſt, had an admirable herd of oxen ; Hercules 
coming to drive them away, ſlew Geryon, who oppoſed him; and 
they that ſaw him drive away the oxen admired at it, and to thoſe 
that enquired concerning the matter, they anſwered, that Hercules 
| had driven away the oxen of Tricarenian Geryon ; from which ſome 

imagined that Geryor had three heads: and this gave birth to the fic- 
tion. Palephatas. ; ; 

_ Gessame1'x1 [in botany] cotton-trees. _ 

Ge'ssanT (in heraldry] a term uſed when the head of a lion is 
borne over a chief. 

Ge'sses, the furniture pertaining to an hawk. 

GES r, hi. [geſfum, Lat.] 1. An atchievement, an exploit, an 
action. Goodly can diſcourſe of many a noble g. Spenſer, 2. Show, 
repreſentation. G/s ſhould be interlarded after the Perfian manner 
by ages young and old. Bacon. 
days and ſtages prefixed in the progreſſes of our kings, many of them 
being ſtill extant in the herald's office [from gie or gite, Fr. Han- 
mer 

n To let him there a month behind the ge 
Prefix d for's parting. Shaxeſpeare. | 

GesTa'TiOon [geftatio, Lat.] 1. Ihe act of carrying or bearing the 
young in the womb. 
young in the womb of the mother. Time of its ge/fation. Brown. 

To GesTrcuLaTE, verb at. | geſticuler, Fr. geſticulor, Lat.] to 
be full of action or motion, to play antic tricks, to How poſtures. 

GesTiICuLa'TI0N, Fr. of Lat. the act of repreſenting a perſon by 
geſtures and poſtures, antic tricks, various poltures ; alſo the uſing 
too much geſture in ſpeaking. | 7 

GesTiCUuLo'se [geſticuleſus, Lat.] full of geſtures or motions of the 


y. | 
GesTs, flur. of peſt [gefta, Lat. geftes, Fr. gr/ti, It.] noble feats, 
noble exploits, Sc. | 
Gesrvuo'ss g -es, Lat.] full of geſture. | 
Ge'sTuRE [g, Lat. geſle, Fr.] 1. Action or poſture expreſſive 
of ſentiment or paſſion of the mind ; behaviour. If you had heard his 
words or ſeen his geſtures. Sidney. 2. Movement of the body, car- 
riage and air in walking. In ev'ry g-fure dignity and love. Milton. 
'To Gr'sruxE, werb af. [from the ſubſt] to accompany with 
action or poſture. Not orderly read, nor ge//ured as b 
Hooker | | | | 
To Ger, irr. verb ad. got, anciently gat, pref. got, gotten, part. 
p. [xeran, or xyxan, Sax. ] 1. To obtain, to acquire, to procure, 
David gat him a name. 2 Samuel. 
Locke. 2. To force, to ſeize. Such loſels and ſcatterings cannot 
eaſily by any conſtable or other ordinary officer be go7ten. Spenſer, z. 
To win. To have getter a victory. Knoles, 4. To have poſſeſſion 
of, to hold. Thou haſt go? the face of man. Herbert. 5. To beget 
upon a female. Children they get on their female captives. Locke. 
6. To gain as profit. Tho' the creditors will loſe one fifth of their 
principal and uſe, and landlords one fifth of their income, yet the 
debtors and tenants will not ger it. Locke. 7. To gain as advantage 
or ſuperiority. If they get ground and 'vantage of the king. Shake. 


ſpeare. 8. To earn, to gain by labour, A tree which they get down 


not with cutting, but with fire. Höbot. 9. To receive as a price or 
reward. Makes the importer get more for them. Locke. 10 To 
learn, Get by heart the more common and uſeful words. Warts 
To procure to be. How we may get it thus informed. South. 12. 
To put into any ſtate. How to ge? the lovers out of the place, the 
gates being watch'd. Ain. 13. To prevail on, to enduce. Could 
not get him to engage in a life of buſineſs. Sectator. 
to hook. He got into his family the kingdoms of Bohemia and Hun- 
gary. Addiſon, 15. To betake, to remove. Get thee out and depart 

hence. S“. Lule. 16. Lo remove by force or art. She was quickly 
got off the land again. Knz/les. 17. To put on. Get on thy boots. 
Shate/peare. 18. To get of; to ſell or diſpoſe of by ſome expedient. 
To get his half-pence f. Savift. 

To Ger, verb neut. 1. To arrive at any ftate or poſlure by de- 
grees, with tome kind of labour, effort, or difficulty, Cannot get to 


licep. Bacon. 2. To fall, to come by accident; in a paſſive form. 


Two or three men of the town are got among them. Tather. 3. To 
find the way. Nothing appears to get in at the ſhell, Boyle 4. To 
move, to remove. Rile up and get you forth. Exodus. 5. To have 
recourſe to. Lo get up into the bulwark to help their fellows. Knelles. 
6. To go, to repair. Not as yet all pet into the caſtle, 7. To put 
one's ſelf in any ſtate. They might ger over the river. Clarendon, 8. 
To become by any act what one was not before. Bathes and pers 
drunk. Dryden 9. Jo be a gainer, to receive advantage, Her 
beauty by the ſhade does get. Waller. 10. To get off; to eſcape. 
'The goes, by the benefit of the ſhores and ſhallows, got off. Bacon. 
it. To get over; to conquer, to ſupprets, to paſs without being 


topped in the thinking or acting. Io hear the lady propoſe her 


Bacon. 


Jobiſon] to conjecture. 
3. The roll or journal of the ſeveral 


to a banquct in the houſe of Florentius Pallan, count of Gulemburgh; | 


of the Caſpian 
2. The time or continuance of a child or ocher 


ce, erected in 3 of TRUTH, PIETY and VIRTUE, in oppoition 


beſeemeth. . 


He inſenſibly got a facility. 


1 


14. To draw, 


G H O 
doubts, and to ſee the pains he is at to get oe them b 
get up; to riſe out of bed or from 83 Sheep JN ly 
13. To get up; to riſe from a ſeat. Ger you up i deine 
the tabernacle of Koran. Numbers. 14. Get is very often _ oy 
in Engliſh, as / have got no money, and in thouſands of the ee 
ples. | | © Exam. 
Ge"TTER [of get] 1. One who pets, procures, 
One who begets = female. A 3 of — baſtard Frm : 
_ a deltroyer of men. Shakeſpeare. en tha 
E'TTING [xetan, Sax. to get] 1. The act of getting a0. 
thinos gotten 4 labour, * &c. With all thy getting Aude 
ſtanding. Proverbs. 2. Gain, profit. A ſmall nonthly fie ge 
gettings to be a portion for the child. Sewif7, ee 
Geu'Les [in heraldry} a red or vermilion colour. 
G.] Aw, /ubſt. ¶ xe qap, trifles, or he ap ap, Sax. images 
Fr.] playthings for children, toys, trifles, ſhowy play things 
tering gewgaw. L'Eflrange. us 
GEwGaw, adj. ſhowy without value, glitteringly, triflin p 
9 happineſs. Law. 1 . 
3HA'STFUL, adj. [of zapx and pulle, Sax.] diſmal, 
fit for walking Fr 22 * Fe melancheh 
_ Gw'"asTLINEss, ghoſtlineſs, frightful aſpe&, reſemblance of a pho! 
paleneſs. 95 
GHa'sTNEss [⁊apr, Sax. ] ghaſtlineſs, horror of looks, 
neſs of the eye. „ 10 
Gna'srLY [ayrlic, Sax. J 1. Like a ghoſt, having horror in 4 
2 * —_— 12 * 0 face. Knolle, : 
orrible, ſhocking. Mangled with gha/t/y wounds thro bo 
mail. Milton. 8 ; EY 8 "IM _ 15 
Gae'nT, or Ga'unT, a capital city of Flanders, 30 miles north 
weſt of Bruſſels. It is large and fortified, 12 miles in circumferg,. 
and defended by a citadel. 5 
Gue'rxINs [gurcken, Ger. gurker, Su. a cucumber} a ſort of 6, 
reign cucumbers pickled. Skinner. | | 
To Gnkss, verb neut. See To GuEss. 8 is by critics conf. 
dered as the true orthography, but ge has univerially preyaily 


Jaja, 


A plit. 


The Scl. 


Gukux [gheux, Fr. a beggar] a name given to the proteſtant; i 
the time of the civil commotions in the Low Countries, becauſe the 
proteſtant perſons of quality, habited like beggars, aſſembled together 


and there, while they were merry over their cups, laid the ſcheme gf 
a conſpiracy for the liberty of their country. 

Gur'r.uw, a province of Perſia, lying cloſe upon the ſouth. weſt pet 

E. its longitude from 74 to 76, latitude from 3 v 

36. Dherbelot. | N 

GH1'L1AN, a, town of the French Netherlands, 5 miles wel af 
Mons. 3 R 

Gu1'TTaR, or GurTTERN [guitern, Fr. prob. of Cithara, Lat.] i 
muſical inſtrument formerly much in uſe with the Italians, c. 

GHnr'zzaRD [gigerium, Lat. or of ghizzern, Lincoln] one of tie 
ſtomachs of a fowl. See G1'zzaro. | 

Gnosr [xape, or ey xe, Sax. geiſt, Du. geuſt, Ger. which Cz 
ſaubon derives of a,, Gr. terriblis, Lat.] 1. The ſpirit of a per. 
ſon deceaſed appearing after death. The mighty gs of our gre: 
Harry's roſe. Dryden. 2. The foul of man. Vex not his 3%. 
Shakeſpeare. 3. 7, give up or yield up the ghoſt ; to die, to yield ip 
the ſpirit into the hands of God. Our army lies ready to give 240. 
ghoſt. Shakeſpeare. 4. The third perſon in the ever. bleſſed Trinity, ci. 
led the yoLY cnosT : ſo ſtyl'd from his moſt /acred and imperiant g 


to that sy1iRIT of sid and ERROR, Which <worketh in the children 1 
diſobedience. [See Devil.) I need not repeat here what has bc 
already ſuggeſted (under the words, Dove, Cur1sT, &c.) concerning 
the SUBORDINATE CAPACITY of this divine perſonage, with reference, 
not only to the oxs Gop and FATHER ; but alſo to the of 10, 
« who has receiv'd from the Father a// powrr both in heaven and in 
earth.“ —T hall only ſubjoin here (in confirmation of the accounts ve 
there gave of the PRIMITIVE doctrine) two moſt remarkable refer: 
tions, which St. Basil made on this head. The firlt is contained in 
his fifth book againſt Euxomtvs, p. 120. where he puts the quel, 
« Why the Spirit is not ſtyled the ſon of rhe ſon 2” and then gives tis 
anfwer, „ M To pun eu E Ore d. vie,” Wc 1. e. not becauſe le 
not RO God THRo' the Son (for St. Bas1t,, with Athanaſius, Or: 
gen, Euſebius, and other ancients, held that the Spirit was, as Ter: 
tullian expreſs'd it, a Patre per Filium, i. e. from the Father THR 
the Son) but that the TRIxIT y might not be conceiv'd, Ano; at 
iy vity bf view, c. i. e. an endleſi multitude [or ſeries) of fons produced 
from ſons, as in human genealogies. And in the preceding book, er 
quiring by what name = title] this Sri I ſhould be called, he fen 
** ayemyTor os dig, Ic. 1. e. no one is fo ABSOLUTELY diveſted of a 
thought and reaſon as to ſtyle any one UNBEGOTTEN [or ſelf exiſtent) 
except the Gop or THE wHOLE [meaning the FIRST CAUSE 30 45 
THER of the univerſe] neither can we call him“ so; becauſe ! *. 
is but E ONLY BECO T TEN [ſon.] What then, ſays he, mull 
call him? The Poly Spirit, and Spirit of God, and Spirit ef — 
who is ſent FROM the FaTHER, and adminiſter'd [to us] T0 (Ws 
sow, &c. What is all this but to own, that we had belt aequiels - 
the /eripture ſtyle, and not inſert more articles into our creed. (to * 
reveal d religion is conſider'd) than what are expreſs/y contain d ah 
ſacred writings ? Bas1L adv. Eunom. See ESSENCE, Fiss r-cabb“ 
and HououslAxs. | | of, 
To Gnosr, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to yield up the ghol, 
die : now obſolete. Sidney uſes it, | 1 men! 
To Gnosr, verb at. to haunt with apparitions of departe® n 
obſolete. : | 
Julius Cæſar, 
Who at Philippi the good Brutus ged. a pit wo 
Guo'sTLINess [xapzzelhc and neppe, Sax.) likeneſs o d bp 
alſo ſpiritualneſs, in oppoſition to carnalneſs, quality of having 
rence, chiefly to the ſoul. ' (rculs; 
Guo srl v, adj. [of ghoſt] 1. Spiritual, not carnal, s a 
relating to the ſoul. Lack which we all have, as well of g of fi 
earthly favours. Hooker, 2. Having a character from religion, f. 
tual, The gho/ly father now hath done his ſhrift. Sed 81 va 
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Aix A, ub. Tt. earth of a bright gold colour, found in the 

7 vo of TB very fine, and muck Sond by painters, Wood- 
wary e ſubſe. [ jambes, Fr. legs] armour for the legs, greaves. 
A A purple ſtream adown their giambeux falls. Spenſer. ; 

GUAN [ Sigzant, Sax. gigas, Lat. of viv, Gr. geant, Fr. gigante, 
Tt. Sp. and Port ] a perſon of a large and uncommon ſize and ſtature, 

an unnaturally large. It is obſervable that the idea of a giant is 
= connected with pride, brutality and wickedneſs. 
Gr anTESS [of giant; une geante, Fr.] a gigantic woman, a wo- 

an of unnatural bull and height, That huge gianteſs. Ho wel. 
= GranTLIKE, or Gr avTLY, adj. [of giant and /ike] gigantic, vaſt, 
bulky- Giantly difficulties. Decay of Piety. Their giantlike objec- 
. 5. | 
_— —— [of giant] quality or character of a giant. Milton 
ag BY ſabl. any old worn out animal. Hanmer. 

Who that's but a queen, fair, ſober, wiſe, 
Wou'd from a paddock, from a bat, a g:bbe, 
Such dear concernings hide. Shakeſpeare | | 

To GTE, verb neut. [of jabber] to ſpeak inarticulately. Squeek 
and gibber. Shakeſpeare. : 

Gi's81ER, ſubſt. (from gibier] the genus of game, all kinds of 

ame. Addiſon uſes it. : RE 

Gi'pperIsn [prob. 5. d. jabberiſh, of jabber, or gabberen, Du. to 
trifle away the time, or of zabbene, Sax. an inchanter - Derived by 
Skinner from gaber, Fr. to cheat. But as it was anciencly written ge- 


plicd the jargon of Geber and his tribe. 7obnſen] pedlers French, jar- 
gon, atten unintelligible talk, cant, the private language of 
rogues and gypſies. 'T hat we ſpeak no Engliſh, but gibteriſh, Sper ſor. 

Gipzr0'sITY [ gibberofitas, Lat.] crumb-ſhoulderednels, crooked- 
neſs in the back. 


the ulna, which enters the hinder cavity of the ſhoulder. 


one poſt upright, and another at the top in the form of the letter T, 
for the hanging malefactors on, or on which their carcaſes are expoſed. 
2. Any traverſe beams, 

To G:'pBeT, werb neut. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To hang or expoſe on 
a gibbet. I'll gitb2r up his name. Olabam. 2. To hang on any 
thing that goes traverſe, as the beam of a gibbet. Su ifter than he 
that gibbers on the brewer's bucket. Shakeſpeare. 

Gisz1'en, ſubft. Fr. game, wild fowl, The fowl and gibbier are 
tax free. Addiſon. | | 

Grs218, gabble, prating, nonſenſical fooliſh talk. | 

Ginno'stTY, or G1 BBOUSNEss [gibbo/itas, Lat.] 1. The bunchineſs 


— cy 


vexity in general. The gie of the interjacent water. Ray. The 
convexity and gibbou/ar/s would vaniſh. Bentley. DN OS 


tie GisBous [gibbojſo, It. gibboſus, Lat.] hump-backed, crooked- 
backed, convex, protuberant, {welling into inequalities in general. 

C2 Reducing thoſe that are concave and gib bouůð to a flat. Woodward. 

oer. GiBBous [in aſtronomy] a word applied to the enlightened parts of 

reat the moor, during her courſe from full to nev , when the dark part ap- 

he. pears falcated or horned, and the light one giobous and bunched out. 

| wp G18Bous Sd | with mathematicians] is that which is compre- 

5 hended under gibbous ſuperficies, and is either a ſphere or various. A 

a. ſphere is a gibbous body abſolutely round and globular. 

t of: A Various GiBBous Body, is a body which is comprehended by 

ton r ſuperficies, and a circular baſe, and is either a cone or a cy- 

1 0% nder. N " | 

been G1'BcAT, ahi. [of gib and cat] an old worn out cat, a he cat. As 

ming melancholy as a gibcat. Shakeſpeare. 5 | | 

ence, ToGise, verb neut. [of gaber, Fr. to ſneer, to ridicule, gabberen, Du. 

08D, to trile away the time] to jeer, mock, flout, to join cenſoriouſneſs 

md in with contempt. Leſt they thould afterwards laugh and gibe at our 

it we party, Hooker, | 

reflec. To Gig, verb act. to reproach one by contemptuous hints, to ri- 

ned in Gicule, to taunt, While I gibe them. Swift. 

eftion, Cine, ſabſt. [from the verb] a ſneer, taunt, hint of contempt by 

es this word or look. | | 

e bes The rich have {till a gibe in ſtore, 

„ On: | And will be monſtrous witty on the poor. Dryden. | 

s Ter-  G1'3tk [of gibe] one who gibes or ſneers, one who turns others to 

THR) ndicule by contemptuous hints. He's a giber. Ben Johnſon. | 

b ane CrspcLy, adv. [of gibe] with icorn, contemptuouſly. Gib- 

produc bing and ungravely. Shakeſpeare. 

ok. eb GIBBLETS ſof gobe, V. Fr. dainty mouthfuls; according to Min- 

heſay', ce from pobter, gobblet, q. d. gobblets : according to Junius more 

d of a Probably from g. e, Fr. game] the neck, legs, pinions, gizzard, 

wien an liver of a gooſe, which are cut off before it is roaſted, M hen 1 

and Fa- un laid, may feed on gibb/et pie. Dryden. 

ile thts * BELOT [in cookery] a particular way of dreſſing chickens. 

muſt ve Gr DILY, adv, [of giady]} 1. With the head ſeeming to turn 

| pull tand, vertiginouſly. 2. Inconſtantly, uniteadily. To roam gsi. 

HRO the ne. 3. Carcleſsly, heedleſsly, raſlily, inconnderately. 1 hold as 

uieſce l $1atily'as fortune. Shakeſpeare. 


> 

do far ® ' DDINEss [of giddy} 1. Inconſiderateneſs, raſhneſs, heedleſneſs, 
d int Fuenels, 2. Vertiginouſneſs, the ſenſation we have when every thing 
c, 2 turn round, Megrims aud giddineſi. Bacon, 3. Inconſtaney, 
igeadlene's. There be that delight iv gidading/s, and count it a bon- 
ghol, k 2 bx a belief. Bacon. 4. Frolic, wantonneſs of life. 'Theſe 
its 5 and g:ddinef/es, Donne. 5. Quick rotation, inability to keep 

ed men Ks duch a giadineſi ſeized upon government. South. 
ther e [z1bicz, prob. of 4ybban, Sax. to play. I know not whe- 
fad, „ end may not come from gad, 10 wander, to be in motion, 
NY tion 4 bid. Fobnſen} 1. Vertiginous, having in the head a ſenla- 
2 Phon creular motion, ſuch as happens through diſeaſe or drunken- 


ving rer mY giddy heads and ſtaggring feet betray'd. Tate. 2. Wh 
ſeculs Pepe 3 with celgrity. I'he g:4dy motion of the whirling mill, 
t 2 


imac. 5: Inſteady, changeful, unſettled in mind. Flies have their 
oft 15 3 more mutable and gid4y. Bacon. 4. Heedleſs, wild, raſh, 
jon, ; vad "Ne, Many giddy foolith hours. Norce., 5. That which cauſes 
* 81 21k” The gi precipice. Prior. O. Tottering, unfixed. The 


briſh, it is probably derived from the chemical cant, and originally in- 


Gr8BErVs, Lat. [in anatomy] the backward and larger proceſs of | 


GlaBET, or G1'eT [ gilet, Fr. guibetto, It.] 1. A gallows with 


er ſticking out moſt commonly on the back, 2. Protuberance, con- 


& 1%. / 


gidiy footing of the hatches. Shakeſpeare, 7. Intoxicated or elated to 
thoughtleſneſs, overcome by any predonfinant enticement. Art thou 
not giday with the faſhion ? Shakeſpeare. 


Gippy-BRa'txBD (of giddy and brain] careleſs, thoughtleſs, 
Giddy-brain'd aſs. Otavay. 


Gipdy-nea'pev [of giddy and head] being without thought or 


_ caution, being without ſteadineſs. Our giday-headed antic youth. 


Donne. 

Gippx. co [of giddy and pace] moving without regularity. 
Moſt briſk and Foal, . ile 1 3 

G1ER-EaGLE, /ubſt. [ſometimes written ger- eagle] an eagle of a 
particular kind, mentioned in Leviticus. : 

GIT, /ubſt, (I . Sax. gekt, L. Ger. goeſwa, Su.] 1. Something 
given or beſtowed without price. 2. A donation, gratuity, preſeut. 
3. Endowment, qualification, power, faculty, The gift of ridicule. 
Addiſon. 4. The act of giving freely. That which comes to him by 


free gift. South. 5. Oblation, offering. Many nations ſhall come 


with /s. Tobit. 6. A bribe. Thou ſhalt not reſpect perſons, nei- 
ther take a gift. Deuteronomy. 5 


 Gier, a. [for gifted] given, ae, 


Cie mult not look a or horſe in the mouth, | 

Lat. Noli equi dentes inſpicere donati. It. A cavallas dais non guar- 
dar in bocca. Fr. A cheval donne il ne faut pas regarder aux dents. Or, 
according to the monkiſh rhyme. Lat. S. guis det mannos ne quiere in 
de.:tibus\ an nos. The Sp. ſay, as we; 4'cavall daio no le mirem ei 
diente. The meaning of all which is, we are not to pry too nar- 
rowly into and cavil at the faults of what coſts us nothing. ; 

Gr eTep [of zipt, Sax.] 1. Endowed, qualified, furniſhed with 
extraordinary gifts or endowments ; as, a gifted brother among en- 
thuſiaſts, commonly by way of irony. Two of their pifzed brother- 
hood. Dryden. 2. Given, beſtowed. My heaven g. He firenoth. Milton, 
_ GierT-Rope [a fea term] a boat-rope, a rope with which the boat 
is faſtened co the bow, when the is twifted, in order to her being 
towed at the ſtern of the ſhip. | 

Su, ful}t. [ety moliogy uncertain. Johnſon] 1. Any thing that's 
Whirl'd round in play, a fort of horn top for boys to whip round; as, 
tops, gigs, battledores. L:cke, 2, [of gigia, Ifland.] a fiddle ; now 
obſolete. | | | 

Gi, Gr'cve, or Gi'cqQue, It. [in muſie books] a jigg, ſome of 
which are to be play'd flow, and others briſk and lively, but alſo in 
triple time of one kind or another, 

Gica'xric [giganteſque, Fr. giganteſco It. gigantens, of gigantes, 
plur. of gig, Lat. a giant, yryarre;, of qryac, Gr, a giant] 1. Gi- 
ant-like, of or pertaining to giants, big-bodicd. Griganue deeds. Mil- 
ton. 2. Wicked, atrocious. 3 85 

Gica'xTICNEss [of gigantic] giant- like ſize, 

G1iGANTO'MACHY [ g:gantumachia, Lat. of YIYAYTCUA YI, of YIY RG 
and Han. Gr. a fight] the war (as the poets tell us) that the giants 
made againſt heaven. See GERANO'MACHY. 

G16-Mill, a fulling-mill for woollen cloth. 

To Gio, verb neut. [of gichgelen, Du.] to laugh wantonly or 


ſillily, to titter, to grin with merry levity. It is retained in Scotland, - 


Our preſent joking, gigg/ing race. Garrick. | 
 Gir GGLER, ſubſt. [of giggle] one that giggles or titters, one idly 

merry, Ihe gigo/er is a milkmaid. Herbert, 

bort, /ubjt, [xeax}, Sax. gerl, Du. Gillat, Scottiſh, is ſtill re- 

tained] a wanton laſcivious girl: now obſolete. Away with thoſe 

giglets. Shakeſpeare. | 


G1 GGLING, part. adj. [of to giggle] laughing out, wantonly, child. 


iſhly or ſillily. | 8 
G1'cor, Fr. a leg of a ſheep or calf, or the knuckle part after the 
fillet has been cut off, the hip-joint. 


Gios [in horſes] a diſcaſe, when ſwellings grow on the inſide of 


the lips. 


G1LAN, a province of Perſia, bounced by the Caſpian fea on the 


north. Its capital is of the ſame name. 

G1'LBERTINES, a religious oder of 700 friars and 1100 nuns, 
founded by one Gilbert in Lincolnſhire, in the year 1145. 

Giro [gifd, Goth. Fild, of z1lvan, Sax. to pay] a tribute, a tax, 
a contribution ; ſe» homey or fraternity, a company of perſons uni- 
ted jointly to carry on ſome affair, either religious or civil. In Popiſli 
times there were many gilds in moſt pariſh-churches, by the contribu- 
tions of ſeveral perſons, who beſtowed ſo much annually, for the 

maintenance of a prieſt to ſay ſo many maſſes, &c. on ſuch certain 

days, and for themſelves particularly, and allo for wax tapers and 
other neceſſaries in that ſervice. 


To GiLd, irreg. verb act. Gr and GILDED, pret. and part. po}. 


[of Fyldan, Sax. vergulden, Du. verguelden, Ger.] 1. Jo wath, 
plait or do over with gold, &c. to cover with foliated gold. We !oje 
our freedom in a gie ſnare, Roſcommem. 2. To cover with any yel- 
low matter in general. The ſtale of horſes, and the gie puddle. 
Shakeſpeare, 3. To decorate ſplendidly, to adorn with luſtre, No 
more the riſing ſun ſhall g;/a the morn. Pope. 4. To brigaten, to 
illuminate, Not that trivial, vaniſhing, ſuperficial thing that only 
gilds the apprehenſion, and plays upon the ſurface of the tou]. Seaurh. 
5. To recommend, to ſet off by adventitious o:naments. I'll 224 
it with the happieſt terms I have. Shakeſpeare, 

Gr.DaBLE, liable to pay a gild. | | 

Gilo-Ale [wild zle, Sax.] a drinking match, where every one 
paid his club or thare. | | 

GiLHa'LDa Teutoricorum, the fraternity of eaſterly merchants, held 
at a place in London, called the Still or Steel-yard. 

GiLD-Hall, or GuiLD- Hall [gilda-aula, Lat.] the chief hall of the 
city of London. | ; 

Gil Merchant, a privilege by which merchants may hold pleas 
of land among themſelves. 

Giro Rent, certain rents payable to the crown by any gild or fra- 
ternity. 

Gerpss (of gild] 1. One who gilds or does over any ſurface with 
gold, 2. A coin from one ſhilling and &x-pence to two ſhillings, 

G1LviNG, alf. [of gi/d] gold laid on any ſurface by way of orna- 
ment. Cover'd with ſtatues, C/ ing and paint. 4d/er, 
 GiLouL Ha'MweThiu [CONRA 71124, Heb. i. e. the rolling 
of the dead] the Jews have a tradnion, that at the coming of the 
Meſliah, all the Iſruelites, in whatſoever part of the world _—_ 
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Mall riſe in the Holy Land,, and that they ſhall y-// thither from their 
tombs under ground. How fanciful ſoever this notion is, it looks to 
me, as if founded on ſome miſconſtruction of that prophecy in Ezetzel, 
where the reſtoration of the Jews to their own land, and their being 
once more form'd into a body /olitic nation, profeſſing the true religion, 
is finely adumbrated, by Gov's re-inſpiring the dead bones with life, 
c. And as to their future reſtoration, it ſeems not only grounded on 
ſeveral paſſages of their own prophets ; but to have been the prevail- 
ing belief of the Chri///an world in St. 7uftin's time. The learned 
and judicious Men, if I'm not miſtaken, affirms that Pope Damasvs, 
and his chief agent St. IE ROu, were the men, that procur'd this doc- 
trine, or at leaſt that of the -i//ennium, to be run down and exploded 
oat of the church. See HIEROu, CriLiasT, MiLLENNiuM and Di- 
MAR1T#, [or DimtrIT#] compar'd, 3 
G1L1 [la, barb. Lat.] 1. A meaſure of liquids, containing a 
q uarter of a pint. 2. [of agui/la, Sp. gula, Lat.] the apertures on 
each fide a fiſh's head. 3. The flaps that hang below the beak of 
ome fowls. The turkey-cock hath great and ſwelling gills. Bacon. 
. The flcſh under the human chin; generally in contempt. About 
he cheeks and gil/;. Bacon. | | 
GiLL later, an owl. 
G1iLL, or GIII creep by the Ground, the herb ale-hoof or ground- 
vy; a ſort of malt liquor medicatgd with the groundivy. 5 
GLI [Gillian, the old Engliſh way of writing Julian, Juliana, 


Lat.] 1. The appellation of a woman in ludicrous language. Each 


Jack will have his gill. Ben Johnson. 2. A mean ſorry wench. _ 
G1'i.La Fitricli [in chemiſtry] vomitive vitriol, or white vitriol 
purifed. . 
G:1LL-HouUSE [of g and houſe] a houſe where the medicated gill 
is fold. Thee each g,, houſe mourn. Pope. 


G1LLY-FLOWER, /t. [either corrupted from July-fower, or from 


girofiee, Fr.] See JuLyY-FLower. Gillyflowers, or rather July- 


Fowers, fo called from the month they blow in, are of a very great 


varicty. Mortimer. | | 
3 (of giid] golden ſhow, gold laid on any ſurface: now 
ur gayneſs and our git are all beſmirch'd. Shakeſpeare. 
G1LT, part. pas. of to gild. See To Grip. © | 
G1LT HEAD. /ub/?. [of gilt and head] a ſea-fiſh. 
G1LT TA1L, /#6/. [of gilt and tati] a worm fo called from his yel- 
low tail. | | 
Gin, adj. neat, ſpruce, well-dreſſed: an old word. 
Gi'MCRACK, ſub/?. {ſuppoſed by Skinner to be ludicrouſly formed 


from g#r as derived from engine} a flight or trivial mechaniſm. 


Gr MLET (un gibelot, guimbelet, Fr] a nail-piercer or borer, with a 
ſcrew or worm at its point. | | ; 

Gruul, falt. [ſuppoſed by Skinner and Ainſworth to be derived 
from gemellus, Lat. and to be uſed only of ſomething conſiſting of 


correſpondent parts or double. It ſcems rather to be gradually cor- 


rupted from geomet»;, geometrical. 7John/or] ſome little quaint devices 
or pieces of machinery. Hanmer. | 
I think by tome odd gimmals or device, Ef 
Their arms are ſet like clocks, {till to ſtrike on. Shakeſpeare. 
_ GinmaL Ring. See GEMuOw. | 
GrMmeR, ab. movement, machinery, The gimmers of the world 
hold together. More. See Gimmal. | 
G1MP, {ub/?, See Grim. [Gimp in old Engliſh is neat, 'ſpruce. 
Fohbn/on. guifure, Fr.] a ſort of mohair thread covered with the ſame, 
or a ſilk twiſt or lace for ſeveral works formerly in uſe. 
To Gir [eurper, Fr.] to make gimp-work, or to work in gimp. 
Gix, /#b/. {piob. a contraction of engine] 1. A trap or ſnare for catch- 
ing wild beaſts or birds, Sc. With twenty gizs we will the ſmall birds 


take. Sidney, Thy gins and toils. Milton. 2. [A contraction of ge- 


neva, genetre, Fr.] a ſpirit made of Juniper-berries. And hurls the 
thunder of our laws on gin. Pope. 3. Any thing moved with ſcrews, 


as a rack or an engine of torture, Typhæus' joints were flretched 


upon a giz. Spenſer. 4. A pump worked by rotatory ſails. The 


gin- pump of Moſtyn coalpits. Woodward. 


G1i'xcRack {the ſame with gimcrack ; which ſee] a contemptible 
name for {ome trivial things of engine-work or machinery. This 
ſpelling ſeems more analogous to the etymology, | 

GiNxcer [gingembre, Fr. zenzero, It. gingilre, Sp. and Port. of 
2inziber, Lat. of cf, Gr.] an Indian root of a biting hot taſte ; 
the flower conſiſts of five leaves, ſhaped ſomewhat like thoſe of the 
iris. Miller, The root is of the tuberous kind, knotty, crooked and 
irregular. The Indians eat both the young ſhoots of the leaves, and 
the roots themſelves, cut ſmall in their ſallads, and make an excellent 
ſweetmeat of them, Ginger is an excellent carminative and ſtoma- 
chic. Hil. | 

(G1UNGERBREAD [of ginger and bread] a kind of farinaceous ſweet- 
meat, made of dough, like that of bread or biſcuit, ſweetened with 
treacle and flavoured with ginger, and ſome other aromatic ſeeds. It 
is ſometimes gilt. | 


G1 NGERLY, adv. {IT know not whence derived. Johnſon] cautiouſly, 
nicely, gently, ſoftly, eaſiiy, tenderly. | 


What is't that dbu 
Took up ſo gingerly? Shakeſpeare. 

Gr GERNESS, tenderneſs, niceneis | 

G1'NGival, adj, [gingiva, Lat.] belonging to the gums. Holder. 

GUNGIBER Florens, Lat. [with botaniſts] dittany or dittander. 

To GNR, verb neut. | prob. of jangle] 1. Jo make a tinkling 
noiſe, or like little bells; to utter a ſharp noiſe in quick ſucceſſion. 
Girgiing halfpence. Gay. 2. To uſe words which have a chiming and 
affected ſound in the periods and cadence. 

To GixGLE, verb act. to ſhake ſo that a ſharp, ſhrill clattering 
noiſe ſhould be made. The bells ſhe ging/ed and the whiſtle blew. 
Pope. | 

ets Subſt. [from the verb] 1. A fhrill reſounding noiſe, 2. 
Affectation in the found and cadence of periods. f 

GiNxGL1xG, f. [q. d. tingling, prob. of tinnio, Lat.] a noiſe like 
that of bells, Sc. alſo chiming in found. 

GrxcLymon, at. ., a hinge, and ., Gr. form] re- 
ſembling a ginglymus, e to a ginglymus. Holder uſes it. 

G1xcLYMUs [yyyavps, Gr. a hinge. Heth. ] a joining of bones, 
when the head of cne is received into the cavity of the other ; and 


on the outſide, and ſomewhat yellowiſh within, and ſo pu 


girdle, by the order of Motavachal, 1oth cali 


[GFR 


again, the cavity of the latter into the head of the form 
the thigh bone with the tibia, and that of the elbow. 
To GrNGREAT, to chirp as a bird does. 
Gr'xncumBoss, toys or trifles. A cant word, 
GrxNxeT, ah. (vun. Gr.] a nag, a mule, a degenereteg bia 
Hence, according to ſome, but I believe, erronequſly, a Sa 
net, improperly written for ginnet. Jobnſon. ; N 
Gr'xstxc [I ſuppoſe Chineſe. Johnſen] a root brought latex . 
Europe. It never grows to any great ſize, and is of a browniſh . 


a . 
er, As that of 


| re and g 
that it ſeems almoſt tranſparent. Its taſte is acrid and aromatic a 


has ſomewhat bitter in it. We have it from China, and there 
it in the ſame latitudes in America. The Chineſe value th; Fa q 
highly, that it ſells with them for three times its weight with ln 7 
The Aſiatics in general think the ginſeng almoſt an univer(a] oe 
cine. The virtues moſt generally believed to be in it, are thoſe f , 
reſtorative and a cordial. The European phyſicians efteem it ; 0 : 
medicine in convulſions, vertigoes, and all nervous complaints 4 
recommend it as one of the beſt reſtoratives known, Hz//. iy 
Giovena'zzo, a biſhop's ſee in the Kingdom of Naples 
weſt of Barri. ah 
To Gir, verb act. to take out the guts of herrings. 
Girk, a coat full of plaits. | 
G1'PsIEs, Plur. [of gipſi, corrupted from AÆgyptii, i. e. 
for when they firſt appeared in K 


» 12 mile; 


Epyttion: . 
zurope, they declared, and pee 


truly, that they were driven from 50 by the Turks. 4 hey ae 


now mingled with all nations. Johnſen] 1. Pilfering ſtragglers and va. 
gabonds, who pretend to tell people their fortunes, commonly by pal. 
meſtry and phyſiognomy. Shuts hiinſelf up in the pantry with an dd 


gif/y. Addiſon, The French call them Bohemians, and the Germans 


Tartars 2. A name of reproach for a dark complexion. Cleo. 

patra a gip/y Shakeſpeare. 3. A name of light reproach to a yy. 

man. The widow play'd the gip/y. L' Eftrange. : | 
GrRaFFa, an Aſiatic beaſt, called in Latin camelspardaly;. 
G1'RasoL [of giro and /o/, Lat.] the ſun-ſtone, the opal-ſione, 3 


precious ſtone of a whitiſh, ſhining colour, which, when placed tg. 


wards the ſun, ſends forth a golden luſtre ; alſo the herb turnio], 

To Girp, irr. verb at. [qyndan, Sax. giorde, Dan. guetten 
Ger.] 1. To bind round about. Girded their loins with fackloth, 
2 Maccabees. 2. To tie up cloſe, to faſten by binding. He 2% his 
warlike harneſs about him. 1 Maccabees. 3. To put on fv, 5 to fur. 
round or bind. Bandages which the workmen had pr round wy 
neck. Swift, 4. To inveſt. I gird thee with the valiant ford cf 
York. Shakeſpeare. 5. To dreſs, to clothe, to habit. I girw thee 
about with fine linen. Egetiel. 6. To reproach, to gibe. He yi! 
not ſpare to gird the gods. Shakeſpeare, 7. To furviſh, to equip, 
Grrded with ſnaky wiles. Milton. 8. To incloſe, to encircle. 

That Nyſerian iſle 5 {fe | 
Girt with the river Triton. Milton, 
Io Gimp, verb neut. to give cutting language, to break a feorr- 
ful jeſt, to gibe, to ſneer. Men of all forts take a pride to git 
me. wes eat? - 7, 

G18D, abi. [from the verb] a twitch, a pang, from the ſenfaticn 
cauſed by a bandage or girdle drawn hard ſuddenly, This word is 
now ſeldom uſed. Many fearful girds and twinges which the atheit 
feels. Tillotſon. FEE; 

GrRDER [in architecture] the largeſt pieces of timber in a foor, 
whoſe ends are uſually faſtened into the ſummers or breaſt TO 


and the joiſts are uſually framed into the girders. | 


GrRDLE [xynvel, Sax. gioerdel, Su. guertel, Ger.] 1. A belt or 
band of leather or other matter, to gird up the loins, either ticd c 
buckled. 2. Encloſure, circumference. Within the girdie of the 
walls. Shakeſpeare. 3. The equator, the torrid zone. Under the 
girdle of the world. Bacon. | 

To G1RDLE, verb act. [from the noun] 1. To gird, to bind ss 
with a girdle. Gird/ing one another. Shakeſpeare, 2. To cnvitcn, 


to incloſe, to ſhut in. 


. Thoſe ſleeping ſtones, 
That as a waiſt do girale you about. Shakeſpeare. 
Chriſtians of the GrsDLE, the chriſtians of Aſia, and particulzrly 
thoſe of Syria and Meſopotamia, who are almoſt all Neftorians or | 
cobites, are ſo called, on account of their wearing a broad leather 
F of the Aballines, 
A. C. 856. See NesTOR1ans and JacoBiTEs. 


 Naeen's GRDLE [in France] an ancient duty or tax intended for tie 


maintenance of the queen's houſhold, at the rate of 3 deniers up0 
every muid of wine, and 6 upon each queue ar Paris. 
G'tsDLE-BELT [of girdle and belt]. the belt that ſurrounds the 
waiſt, Dryden. ; 
- GrRDLER [of girdle] a maker of girdles; but now chiefly a 
maker of bridles for horles, c. ; 
G1xDLERs, were incorporated Auguſt 6, anne 1448. They ae? 
maſter, 3 wardens, 24 aſſiſtants, and 84 livery-men, c. 3 
morial enſigns are per feſs azure, and or a pale counter-changed, eit 
iece of the 1ſt, charged with a gridiron of the 2d. Ide c 
is the demy effigy of St. Laurence, holding in his right hand a Sl. 
iron, in the left a book, the firſt of the 5! N the latter of the wy 
tal aforeſaid. The motto, Give thanks to God, Their hall is in Ba 
ſinghall-Street. | : | 1 8 
Ges, ſub. | gyrus, Lat.] a circle deſcribed by any thing i f 
tion. This ſhould be written GyRE. 
GiRE'LLA, a vane or weather-cock. ; i 
Gin. [About the etymology of this word there 1» much 2 
tion. Skinner imagines that the Saxons, who uſed ceopl, 8 1 
might likewiſe have ceopla, Sax. for a woman, though 50 uch 
is now found, Minſhew ſuppoſes it to be derived of garrula, 5 
prating, becauſe they are uſually talkative ; or of g, It, 8 
ther- cock, becauſe of their fickleneſs; or according to Menc oi 
ſaubon, of un, Gr. 2 thinks that it comes from er * 
from Which, ſays he, harler is very eaſily deduced. Dr. Hie 9h 
rives it moſt probably from the Iflandic, (ali, a woman) 3) 
maid, or female child. . 5 
GiRLE [a hunting term] a roe-buck of two years old. N 
G1RLISH, adj, [of girl) ſuiting a girl, youthful like a Lens 1 


© 
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ny, „b. (of girl] after the manner of a girl. 
ns [of (67 diſpoſition or behaviour of 4 girl. 
Yo Gir, verb neut. ſeems a corruption of grin. It 1s ſtill uſed 
i. Scotland, and applied to a crabbed, captious, or peeviſh perſon, 
TGrexIxG, part: ad, [of grin] grinning. 1 | 
Grrox, of Gu'iRoON, Cin heraldry] a gore or triangular figure, 
having a long, ay point, like the ſtep of a ftair-caſe, and ending in 
chi centre of the e cutcheon. GRE 5 : 
"Graoxxe', of GIRO! &ꝙ [ of giran, Fr. a lap; in heraldry ] as 
- ron ſuppoſe one ſitting, his knees being poſited ſomewhat aſunder, 
3 traverſe line being imagined drawn from one to the other, that 
70 the two thighs make a giron. ; 
Grzonns [in geography] a large city and biſhop's ſee of Spain, 
in the province o Catalonia, $5 miles north-eaſt of Barcelona. 
GigrOCK, Sub. a fort of f "bs | 
GiRT, part. pap of to gird. See To Gib, 1 1 
Io Gr, verb att, [of gird] to endompaſs, to gird; improper. 
The radiant line that git the globe. Thomſon. | 
Gizr, „. [from the red] 1. A band by which the ſaddle or 
dorthen is faſtened upon the horſe, Death hath broke his girt 
Milon. 2. A circular bandage. ' Eins. 
* Girting GizT, or To le Gir Fa fea term] uſed of a ſhip, when 


tide they cannot get it over the ſtern-poſt, But it lies acroſs it. 

Gru [of gird, zyndel, Sax. gordel, Du. guertef, Ger.] 1. A 
zrdle for a horſe, which comes under his belly, and is buckled on his 

Me to faſten the ſaddle on. 2. The compaſs meaſured by the gir- 

te, He's a luſty jolly fellow that lives well, at lealt three yards in 

the girth, Aldifon we, 
To Giarn, wirh af. to faſten with a girth, 
The GreTn of a piece of timber, the compaſs of it round. 

- Gizrn ſwith cock-fighters] the compaſs of the body of a cock. 
Gi ru Heb; the tape or ribhon of which horſe-girths are made. 
Grarnol {in the praftick of Scotland] a ſanctuary or place of 

refuge. 


ſpikes, which ſome call biſarms. | 


miles from London. 


fire, 214 miles from London, and 4 from the mouth of the Tees, 
where there is a bay and harbour for ſhips. 5 

To Grse Ground, is when the owner of it does fiot feed it with his 
own ſtock, but takes in other cattle to graze. 2 

GisemexT [of ie] cattle fo taken in to be grazed, or to feed at 
ſo mach per week. 5 8 92 | 

Gr'sLz, among the Engliſh Saxons, ſignifies a pledge. Thus fred- 
gile is a pledge of peace, g:/ebert, an illuſtrious pledge, like the 
Greek Homerus. Gif, Camden. | 


/ 7708 irr. verb act. [ xipan, Sax: geven, Du. O. and L. Ger. 
geben, H. Ger. gifve, Dan. gikwa, Su. or, as Caſaubon will, of eyſvas, 
Gr.) gave, pret. [gafoe, Dan. Seag, Sax. gav, Du. O. and L. Ger. 
gab, H. Ger.] given, irr. port. pay]. ¶ Fipen, or agipen, Sax. ge- 


without price or reward. Give us of your oil. Sr. Matthew. 2. 


ting, to deliver, to communicate. She gave me of the tree. 
Geneſis. z. To put into one's poſſeſſion, to conſign into one's hands. 
Nature gives us many children. Temple. 4. To pay as price or reward, or 
in exchange. All that a man hath will he give for his life. Job. 5. 
To yield, not to with-hold. Having fo tamely given an ear to the 
propoſal, Addiſon. 6. T'o quit, to yield as due. Give place, thou 
ſtranger, Ferlzfiaftieut. 7. To confer, to impart. Nothing can give 
that to another, which it hath not itſelf, Bramball. 8. Ib expoſe. 


E Give to the wanton winds their flowing hair. Dryden. g. To * to 
on, alow, He has not given Luther fairer play. Atterbury. 10. To yield, 
not to deny. I gave his wiſe wopall wiy. Rowe. 11. To yield 


vithont reſiſtance. 12. To permit, to commiſſion. Then give 0 
friend to ſhed the ſacred wine. Pope. 13. To enable, to allow. God ha 


arly given the world to underſtand. Hockey. 14. To pay. The applauſe and 
u approbation, moſt reverend for thy ſtretch'd out life, I give to both 
hern your ſpeeches. Shakeſpeare. 15. To utter, to vent. The Rhodians 
ines, keing their enemies turn their backs, gave a loud ſhout. Knolle. 16. 

To exhibit, to expreſs. This inſtance gives the impoſſibility of an 
tte eternal exiſtence. Hale. 17. To exhibit as the reſult of a calcula- 
upon uon. The. number of men being divided by the number of ſhips, 
1 fives 1 hundred and twenty-four. Arbusbnol. 18. To do any act. 
s rhe the conſequence of which reaches to others. We deſire to give no 


ofenee ourlelves. Barnet. 19, To exhibit, to ſend forth as odours from 

fly 4 a body. The ripping of their rind giveth out their ſmell. Ray. 20. 
To addict, to apply. The fiſt thing we read they gave themſelves 

mo, was the tilling of the earth. Hooker. 21. To reſign, to yield 
Fa We gave ourſelves for loſt men. Bacon. 22. To conclude, to 
ende All gave you loſt. Garth. 23. To give away, to alienate 
dom One's ſelf, to make over to another, to transfer. 'The mote he 
— N more he ſhewed that he gave away to his new miſtreſs. S7 4d. 
. 4. 
o thoſe advantages which their victories procured. Atrerbury. 25. 
> we forth; to publiſh, to tell abroad. Soon after it was given 
. and believed. Hayward. 26. To give the hand; to yield 8 
a ms as being ſubordinate or inferior, They may in this reſpect 
40 eſs take, than in others they muſt give the hand, which betoken- 
al rae er erg Hooker. 27. To give over; to leave, to quit. Let 
0 Uty therefore in this give over endleſs contradictions. Hooker, 28. 
ES over z to addict, to attach to. I am wholly given over unto 
8 e 29. To give over ; to conclude loſt. Ihe phy ſicians 
* 8 er over, Addifon, 30. To give over; to abandon. Beſt 
The Rane over. Hooker. 31. To give out ; to proclaim, to utter. 
* whe 1 out = arule. Hooker, 32. To give «re; ſhow 
No en nee. 80 6 that ſo young co give out ſuch a ſeeming, 


ne cable is ſo taught, 7. e. ſtrained, that upon the turning of the 


Grsarms, or Gut'sarMs, a kind of halbert or weapon with tao 
Gi's80xN, a market-town in the weſt-riding of Yorkſhire, 189 
Gis$0K0UGH, a very pleaſant town in the north-rid ing of Vork- 


GiTn, an herb or weed that grows among corn, called Guiney | 


gtven, Du. gegeben, Ger. gifvea, Dan.] 1. To beſtow, to confer 


To tranſmit from one's felf to another by hand, ſpeech, or wri- 


To give bat; to return, to reſtore. Their vices give back 


GLA 


Shaleprare, 43. To give up; to reſyn, to yield; ts quit. Ready 


to graze up the ghoſt for cold, Knollen. 34. To give up; to abandon. 

vain young creature giver up to the ambition of fame. Pope. 35. 
To give up; to deliver. Joab gave p the ſum of che number. 
2 Samuel, 5 Wh 3 

To Sit, werb nent. 1. To ruſh; to fall on, to give the aſſault; 
a phraſe merely French, and not worthy of adoption. The enemy 
gives on with fury led. Dryden. 2. To relent, to ſoften, to grow 


moiſt, to begin to thaw. They afterwards give again and grow oft, 
Bacon. 3. To move; a French phraſe, Now back he gives, then 
ruſhes on amain. Daniels Civil War. 4. To give in; to go back, 
to give way. The Scots battalion was inforced to give in. Hayward, 
. To give into [a French phraſe} to adopt, to embrace. The poets 
ave ſometimes gien in to it. Addiſun. 6. To give off ; to ceaſe, to for- 
bear, If we gave of, as ſoon as we perceived that it reached the mind. 
Locke. 7. To give over; to ceaſe, to act no more, If they ſpeak 
to the purpoſe, they muſt give over, Hooker. 8. To give out; to pub- 
liſh, to proclaim. Giving out that himſelf was ſome great one. Acts. 
9. To give out ; to ceaſe, to yield. That for twenty denia's you 
would not give out. Swift, 10. To give way; to yield, not to re- 
fiſt, to make room for. Private reſpects with him gave acay to the 
common good. Carew, | 
To Give or to forvear, requires judgment, 
- It. A dare e there, ingegno biſogna havere. 
That is, to give or to forbear with equity, juſtice, candor, and rea- 
ſon, requires a great deal of caution and conſideration. 
Stor a thing, and take a thing, &c. | | 
| This proverb, though puerile, is very ancient. Plato mentions it 
as a ſaying in his time: To- o dg Jede v c pa tog 2x tei. Gr. 
G1'ven, part, pas. of to give. See To Give. _ 
Grvex [with mathematicians] ſignifies ſomething ſuppoſed to be 
known, ; es No 
Gtven [of Fipan, Sax.) beſtowed, afforded, produced. 
Given to, Pao or addicted to. 
_ Gr'vex [0 
ter, à granter. | : 
Gives [ getandfics, Du. a priſon] fetters, ſhackles. See Gyvrs. 


_ Gr'zzarp [gefier, Fr. gigeria, Lat, it is ſometimes called gixxerne. 


See GHizzarp] 1. The ſtrong muſculous ſtomach of a ſowl. Theig 
ſecond ventricle the gizzerne. More. 2. It is provetbially uſed for 


apprehenſion or conception of mind. The gixaerd of our publi- 
cans. Z' Eftrange. | 


- Gra'BriTyY | g/abritaz, from glaber, Lat.) ſmoothneſs, bareneſs 


of hair. | | 6 
(GLA'Ctat., adj. Fr. [glacialis, Lat.] icy, belonging to ice, made 


bdf ice, frozen. 


_ Giacta'tis Humtr, Lat. [with oculiſts] the icy humour, one of the 
three humours of the eye, which is contained in the uveous coat, 
and is thicker than the ref. ON | | 
To G1a'ciaTE, verb ach. ¶ glacer, Fr, from glacies, Lat. ice] to 
turn any liquor into ice. | | 


GLa'ctaTtED, part. adj. [ glaciatus, Lat.] frozen, turned to ice. 


_ Gracia'TiON, the act of freezing or turning any liquid into ice, 


ice formed. Brown uſes it. 

GLa'cis of a Corniſh [in architecture] an caſy, imperceptible ſlope 
in the cymaiſe of a cormh, to promote the deſcent and draining of 
the water, | | | : 

_ GLacts [in fortificatidn] a gentle ſteepneſs, or an eaſy Noping 
bank; but eſpecially that which ranges from the parapet of the co- 
vered way, to the level on the fide of the field. i) | 

GLap, ag. {xlad, or xlevd, Sax. glad, or glade, Dan. ofadh, Su. 
but Caſaubon derives it of ayaax23as, Gr. to rejoice] 1. Joyful, mer- 
ry, chearful, gay. 2. Wearing a gay appearance, fertile, bright. 
The wildernefs and the ſolitary place ſhall be glad. H/aiah; z. Pleated, 
elated with joy. It has generally of, ſometimes at or awzth; before the 
cauſe of joy ; perhaps of is molt proper, when the cauſe of joy is 


ſomething gained or poſſeſſed; and at or 2vith, when it is ſome acci- 


dent befallen one's ſelf or another. Very much glad of It. Shale 
peare. 4. Pleaſing, exhilerating, enlivening. | 

Her converſation ons 

More glad to me than to a miſer money is. Sidney. 


5. Expreſling gladneſs. Hark, a glad voice the lonely deſert cheers. 


Pope. 5 + 
To GLad, verb act. [from the adj.] to make glad, to chear. Each 
drinks the juice that gladi the heart of man. Pope, 
To GLA'DDEN, verb ad. [xlabian, Sax.] to make glad, to delight. 
Vital heat in the ſoul chears and g/adders her. Hadiſon, 
GLa'pper [of glad] one that makes glad. Dryden uſes it. 
GLa'ppon, or GLa'Dwin, an herb, alſo called ſpurge- wort. 


GLapt [from xlopan, Sax. to be hot, or to ſhine ; whence the 


Daniſh, glod, and the obſolete Engliſh, gh, a red-hot coal John- 


ſon ; Fave, Sax. the fetting of the ſun] a view or paſſage made 


through a wood, by lopping the branches of trees; a. lawn or 


opening in a wood, /ucas, Lat. It is taken for an avenue through 


a wood, whether open or ſhaded, and has therefore epichets of op- 
poſite meaning. 


As in that deſcription which the Table of CEIES gives us, of the 


place in which /en/ua/ pleaſure refides. : 
In the green centre of thoſe eitron ſhades, | 
Mong gardens, fountains, bow'ry walks, and glades, 
| VoLupTvovus six, Ec. Table of CEBRS. 
OLA DEN, or GLaves, Aal. [from gladius, Lat. a ſword] ſword- 
raſs. A general name of plants, that riſe with a broad blade like 
de. / "7 "7 7 TIN RENE 
Gua'peuLNEss [of glad and fulneſi] joy, gladneſs. Sterner. 
GLapia'Tors Felagiatenrs, Fr. gladiateri, It. gladiatares, Lat. a- 
morg the Romans] were ſword- players or prize-fighters, who tought 


in the Circenſian games, and at the funerals of great men, one againſt 


another, even to the loſs of their lives; either to diver? the ple, 
or to paciſ the ghoſts of their kindred, Theſe exerciſes in the am- 
hitheatres were very extravagant, for according to the greatneſs of 
kin that gave theſe paſtimes to the people, there were to be ſeen 
6 v many 


give] one that gives or beſtows, a donor, a diſtribu- 
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G L A 


many hundred combatants appearing on the liſts due after anodlier. 
And ſome emperors gave 1960, others 10000 fencers. 


This CRUDELE SPECTACULUM, as Cicero calls it, was one of thoſe 
public entertainments, from which the primitive chriſtians thought 


_ themfelves bound in duty to be abſent; as appears (if my memory 


does not fail me) from St. CYPR1an and other ancient writers. 
GLadra'rure \gladiatura, Lat.] the feat of fighting with ſwords, 
GrLa'vLy [of glad] joyfully, merrily. 
GLa'pxess [ alabneppe, Sax. ] joy, mirth. a 
Gra'psone [xlavrome, Sax. ] 1. Merry, joyous, delighted, gay. 
Gladſome company. Spenſer. 2. Cauſing joy, having the appearance 
of mirth or gayety. G/ad/ome day. Prior. 
 Gra'vs0vtrLy, adv. [of gladſome] with gayety and delight. 
Gu/aps0Mentss [of giadſome] gayety, ſhowineſs. | 
GAR, Va. [zlæn, Sax. amber, plar, Dan. glaſs, g/area, Lat.) 
1. The white of an egg. Peacham uſes it. 2. A kind of halbert. 
To GLR, verb at. [from the ſubſt. glairer, Fr.] to rub over 
with glair, or the white of an egg. This word is {ill uſed among 
bookbinders. f : 
Grave, O. Fr. A ſort of weapon like an halbard, a kind of ſword. 
GLaMo's8GANSH1RE, a county of South Wales, bounded by Breck- 
nockſhire on the north, by Briſtol channel on the ſouth, by Mon- 
mouthfhire on the eaſt, and by Pembrokeſhire and Caermarthenſhire 
on the welt, Its capital is Landaff, and it ſends one member to par- 
liament. 1 | 
To GLance, werb neut. [prob. of glaentzen, Ger. to ſhine, ſparkle, 
or glitter] 1. To give a glance or quick caſt of the eye, to play the 
eye. They fit again and ſigh and glance. Sucking. 2. To ſhoot a 
ſudden beam of iplendour, Through the gloom the glancing light- 
nings fly. Reave. 3. Tofly off in an obKque direction. The jeſt did 
ghince away from me. Shahke/eare. 4. Jo ſtrike in an oblique di- 
rectton. Glancing downwards near his {ark deſcends. Pope. 5. To 
Wer by indirect hints. Some men glance and dart at others. 
con. 
To Grance, verb ed., th move nimbly, to ſhoot obliquely, 


 Glanciny an eye of pity & his loſſes. Shakeſpeare. | 


_ Gua'ncinoLy, adv. {of glance] in an oblique, broken and in- 
direct manner. Tranſiently, brokenly and g/ancingly. Hakexre'l. 

GLra'tndace Maſlage; the ſeaſon of turning hogs into the woods ; 
alſo the feeding hogs with maſt. | 5 

GLa'xnDERs, a diſeaſe in a horſe, a thick, ſkinny and bloody hu- 
mour, proceeding from a defect in the longs, and voided by the no- 
firils. It is a corrupt matter, and differs in colour according to the 
degree of the malignity, being white, Yellow, green, or black. Far- 
rien Dictionary. It has no ſingular. : 

Granpi'rtrous [of glandifer, of glans, maſt, and fero, Lat. to 
bear] bearing maſt or acorns, bearing fruit like acorns. Mortimer 
uſes it. 733 

GLA “Nπh⁰I No [glandinoſus, Lat.] full of maſt. 

GLanD [ęlans, Lat. gland, Fr.] glands are fleſh-kernels, a ſort of 


ſubſtance in an animal body of a peculiar nature, the uſe of which is 
to ſeparate the fluids. All the g/ands of a human body are reduced to 


two forts, wiz. conglobate and conglomerate. . 

But I ſhould think Dr. KEIL's deſcriptionſof the gland; far better, 
who, after having obſerved that they are either /-ple and conglobate, 
or compound and conglomerate, proceeds as follows. A conglebate 
gland is a /irtle ſmooth body wrapped up in a fine ein, by which it is ſe- 
parated from all other parts, only admitting an artery and rerwe to paſs 
in, and giving way to a wein and excretory canal to come out; of this 
fort are the glands of the Brain, the /abial glands, and the teſtes, A 
conglomerate gland is compoſed of many litte conglobate glands, &c, 

See CONGLOMERATE. | 

Compound GLAND, the ſame with conglomerate gland. See Grand. 

Vaſcular GLanDs, are only cluſters of little veſſels, which unitin 
together form the canal or excretory duct through which their er 
Juice is diſcharged. | 

Vaeſicular Glaxps, are aſſemblages of veſiculæ, communicating 
with each other, and all terminating in two or three larger veſſels, by 
the prolongation of which the excretory duct is formed. 

GLaxD1i'ves, a city and biſhop's ſee of Provence in France, ſituated 
on the river Var, 26 miles north-weſt of Nice. 

rex, or GLA'NDULE [glandult, Fr. glandula, It. and Lat. 
with anatomiſts] a ſmall gland ſerving to the ſecretion of humours, a 
kernel in the fleſh, a ſoſt, far, ſpongy ſubſtance of a peculiar nature, 
ſerving to ſtrengthen the veſſels, to fuck up ſuperfluous humours, and 
to moiſten other parts. Ray. | | 

Granpvra Guidonis [with anatomiſts] a kind of ſwelling like a 
glandule, ſoft, moveable without roots, and ſeparate from the parts 
about it. | s 

Gra'nduLa Pinealis {with anatomiſts] a glandule or kernel in the 
folding of the brain, called choroides, called alſo coronarium, on ac- 

count of its reſembling a cone or pine-apple in ſhape, 
 GLranoula Pituitaria [in anatomy] a ſmall glandule in the ſella 
equina of the brain, which kernel is covered over with the rete mira- 
vile in many brutes, but not in men. 

GLa'xpulz Lumbares [in anatomy] three glands fo termed on ac- 
count of their lying upon the Joins. 
SAND Oder ier Lat. ſin anatomy] certain ſmall glands in 
that part of the penis where the præputium is joined to the balanus, 
ſo called from a ſtrong ſcent their ſeparated liquor emits, 

GLANDULZZ Sebaree, Lat. [in anatomy] a large number of glands, 
lying under the ſkin of the auricle of the ear, and which becauſe 
they ſeparate a greaſy matter, are ſo called by Valſalva, the firſt diſ- 
coverer. | 

GLuanvur Myrtiſformes, Lat. (in anatomy] the contracting of the 
fibres of the broken hymen upon the firſt coition, 

GLAanDUL# Renales {in anatomy] two glands lying wrapt up 
in fat, between the aorta and the kidney, a little above the emulgent 
veſſels. | 

GLAN, [g/andula, Lat.] a kernel in the fleſh, a ſmall gland 
ſerving to the ſecretion of humours. | 

Gra'puurs Advertitious [with ſurgeons] are thoſe kernels, which 
are ſometimes under the arm-holes, in the neck; as the king's evil, 
Ee. | ? 


dor as dizzles the eye. Looking like a ſpectre amidſt a glare of 


trade. 


GLA 


Prrjetuol Gr,axmutes, or Nataral GLarputrs (with f. 
Sc.] are the pancreas or {weet-bread, the glandula pinealis 5 a 
GLanDuLo'sa Tunica Inteſtinorum, Lat. (with anatomiſt H 
glandules or kernels, of which the innermoſt coat of the us *| maj 
guts is full; whoſe uſe is to ſoak in the ſtrained juice called b 
to N- it to the lacteal N N 8 : 

LANDULO'SA Corpora, Lat. with anatomiſts 
kernels, lying l Faint velicæ, near Ne ane N 
of the ſemen and urine, which they ferve to lubricate « 
pery ; alſo affording a kind of vehicle to the ſeminal matter 
Gi,anduLo'st or GLA'NDULous [glanduloſus, Lat. glands, 
fall of glandules or kernels. Fg, r) 
GLaxpulo'siTy (of glandulous) n collection of gland, 
uſes it. By | i 
GLa'xpurountss [of glandrlons] fulneſs of glandules. 
i to lade, It. glandulrſus, Lat.) full of kernel 
ande to the glands, 28 in the glands, having the nature ce 
GLanpvLovs Rost [with botaniſts} thoſe foots that 
nel-wiſe 5 nall pl; * 
out; 4 and are faſtened N with 157 glandules, fibres 0 
GLANDurous Fe [with anatomiſts] is ſuch fleſh as h v4 
K * of the ears, bad ſveet nas Sr. 1 AE th 
— Lat. 1. An acom. 2. The tip of the penis and cl. 
Graxs Ungrentaria, Lat. [with botaniſts] the fruit of a 
tamariſk, about the ſize of an hazel nut, with a kernel ll 
mond. | | | 
To GLare, verb neut. Iglatren. Du. tclairry. Fr.] 1. To ovey 
blaze fo as to dazzle the eves, A glaring light. Bacon, 2. To fre 
intently upon, to look with fierce piercing eyes. Look how del 
glares. Shakeſpeare. 3. To ſhine otematiootly and with Nene. wat 
Juſtre. The moſt efaring and notorious paſſages are none of the freq 
or moſt correct. Felton. 3 
0 To GLart, werb act. to ſhoot ſuch ſplendor as the eye can 
ear. | 8 
One ſpirit in them rul'd, and ev'ry eye | 
Glar'd lightning, and ſhot forth pernicious fire. Milton, 


fin or 
y le, and 


Brown 


tree | 
ike an 1 


Gtarr, /«b/?. [from the verb] 1. Overpowering luſtre, ſuch fplen. 


flambeaux. A:zd./5n.. 2. A fierce piercing look. A lion 
ftalks with fiery * Milion. F : | Y 

GLarzo'se, or GLa'REOVS, adj. [elaireux, Fr. glareſur, Ln] 
1. Full of gravel and ſand. 2. Conſiſting of viſcous tranſparent ma. 
ter, like the white of an egg. 

Gr [probably of eclairant, Fr.] dazzling, blazing out, ap. 
parent. | 

GLa'rts, the capital of one of the cantons of Switzerland of the 
ſame name, ſituated about 35 miles ſouth-eaſt of Zurich. 

GLa'scow, a large city of Scotland, in the ſhire of Clydeſdale, 
fituated on the river Clyde; 20 miles north-weſt of Lanerk, and 40 
miles weſt of Edinburgh, It has an univerſity, and a good foreign 


To Gras, or To Glaze [of xlæy, Sax. glaſs. To glaſs, only 
accidentally varied. Jobnſon.] 1. To do over with glaſs, as potter 
do their earthen ware; from the Fr. glaiſe, argilla, Lat. 2. To over- 
lay with ſomething ſhining and pellucid. Strong colours with which 
we paint that which we intend to glaze. Dryden. 3. To ſet a gloß 
upon linen, filk, &c. 4. To furniſh with windows of glaſs, to make 
glaſs lights for windows. Glazed with cryſtalline glaſs. Bacon. See 
To Glaze. EF; 2 
SGra'sIER, or GrAziER [corrupted from glaſſier, of glaſs) ore 
whoſe trade is to make glaſs windows. Other manufacturers of glas 
are otherwiſe named. | 

GLa's1Ers, were incorporated in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
They confiſt of one maſter, two wardens, twenty-one aſſiſtants, and 
ſeventy-five livery-men, &c. the fine for which is 3 J. 6s. 8d, Ther 
arms are argent, two crofling irons ſalterways between four * 
nails ſable on a chief gules, a lion of England creſt, a lion's h 
eraſed or, between two wings azure, ſupporters two fiſcals (or boys) 
each holding a torch proper. Their motto, Lucem tuam da nolin 0 
Deus. They have no hall ſince the fire of London, but mect 
at Lorimers hall. | | 

Grass [alzp, Sax. glas, Du. and Dan. as Pezron imagines from 
glas, Britiſh, green, glaas, Su. vliaſz, Ger. in Erſe it is ca ed Mam, 
and this primarily ſignifies clean or clear, being ſo denominated from 
its tranſparency. The word g/a/s cometh from the Belgie and High 
Dutch glauſen, which ſignifieth amongſt them to ſhine; or perhaps 
from glacies, in the Latin, which is ice, whoſe colour it reſembles. 
Peacham] 1. An artificial tranſparent ſubſtance, made by fuſing fi 
ſalts and flint or ſand together, with a very vehement fire. Glaſs s 
ſaid to have been firſt invented by the inhabitants of Sidon; the frſ 
maker of it in Rome was in Tiberius's time, whom he put to 2 
for fear it ſhould take from the value of gold and ſilver, and they loſe 
their repute (as ſome relate.) It was firſt brought to England in the 
zu 662, by Renault, a foreign biſhop. 2. A glaſs v of u 

nd. 


The eighth appears who bears a g/a/s 
| Which ſhews me many more, $habeſdeare. 
3. A looking-glaſs, a mirrour. 
With tw inkling g/a/es to betray 
The larks that in the meſhes light. Dryden. Wy 
An hour glaſs ; a glaſs uſed in meaſuring time by the renee > 
And in it. 5. A cup of glaſs uſed to drink in. The ſparkling * 
Philips. 6. The quantity of wine uſually contained in 4 
draught. A man thinks one g/o/5 more will not make him dun 
Taylor. 7. A perſpeclive glaſs, Thoſe who have ſurvey'd the moo 
by glaſſes. Dryden. glf 
class Drops or Bul bles, are ſmall parcels of coarſe greet. 4 
taken out of a pot in fuſion at the end of an iron pipe, and mw 1 
cecding hot, are dropt into a veſſel of cold water, and let to lie : 
till they are cold. Theſe are called Prince Rupert 3 drops... ro 


exhibit this ſurprizing phanomenon, * ſoon as you break 0 11 


G L E 
4 goon dhe em Gr picked end of them, thy whole bulk of the 
Er part of it, flies into ſmall atoms or duſt, with a riſk 


noiſc. TS 51 

, timony [with chymiſts] the moſt fixed and hardeſt mat- 
Mi yy ol is found at the bottom of the crucible, cleared 
mY | r dregs. | | | 
from 1 0 Short of wrinkled window glaſs, of ſuch a qua- 
Fs, 1 * a perſon cannot diſtinctly ſee what is done on the other ſide 
75 but yet admits light to paſs through it. It is caſt in a mould, 
l 4 !. compoſed all over its ſurface with oblong, circular figures, or in 
de 1 of a weaver's ſhuttle, concave on one ſide and convex on the 


other. 


GLasszs and [aſſes are brittle ware, 
| to fall; and both ruined by it. | : 
E 6 adj, made of glaſs, vitreous. Get thee gi eyes. Shake- 


ro Gadd, verb af. 1. To ſee as in a glaſs, to repreſent as ina 
mirrour. In thy caſe do glaſi mine own debility. Siepe 2. To caſe 
in glaſs. Tendring their own worth from whence they were git. 
Shakeſpeart. 3. To cover with glaſs, to glaze. Glax'd over by 
a vlttify ing heat. Boyle. 35 8 : 85 
Giags-FURNACE [of glaſs and furnace] a furnace in which glaſs is 
made by liquefaction. ; 3 f 
GLa'ss-GAZING, 4dj. [of glaſs and gaxing] finical, often beholding 
one's ſelf in a glaſs. : * 5 | . 
Gu/ass-GrinDer [of glaſs and grinder] one whoſe trade is to 
grind and poliſh glaſs. | 5 uy | 
Gua'ss-HousE [of glaſs and houſe) a houſe where glaſs is manu- 
ured. 2 | | 
e [of glaſs and man] one who ſells glaſs. 
Glass-ME“TZL [of glaſs and metal] glaſs in futon: 
Gra'ss-work [of g/a/s and wo manufaQory of glaſs. , . 
G1 a'swoRT, 0 55 ſalicornia or ſaltwort. A plant with an apetalous 
gower wanting the empalement; for the ſtamina or chives and the 
embryoes grow on the extreme part of the leaves, which afterwards 
become pods or bladders : the ſpecies are two. Theſe plants grow 
on the ſea coaſts in many parts of Europe, and tipon the ſhores in ſe- 
veral parts of England, which are waſhed every tide with the falt watef. 
The inhabitants upon the ſea-coalt cut them up toward the latter end 


of ſummer, when they are fully grown, and after having dried them 
{ in the ſan, they burn them for their aſhes which are uſed in making 
: of glaſs and ſoap. Theſe herbs are by the country people called 
kelp, and are promiſcuouſly gathered for uſe. From the aſhes of 
theſe plants is extracted the ſalt called ſal kali or alkali, much uſed by 
g the chemiſts. Miles: 5 1 . 
 Gra'ssy, adj. [ xlærricg, Sax.] 1. Made of glaſs, vitreous. 
. Turns to a 4440 — Bacon. 2. Being of the nature of glaſs, 
or like glaſs. The g/ofy ſtream. Shakeſpeare. 9 
i GLa'sronBURY horn, a ſpecies of medlar. It produces ſome 
| bunches of flowers in winter, and flowers again in ſpring; and in no 
5 other reſpect differs from the common hawthorn. Miller. 
0 GLa'sronBURY, a market town of ſommerſetſhire, 120 miles from 
N London. Its abbey, the ruins of which are yet remaining, was one 
| of the moſt magnificent in the world. A mineral water, of great effi- 
10 cacy in ſome diſorders, has lately been diſcovered here. | 
” GLa'srun, Lat. the herb woad, wherewith cloth is dyed blue; 
0 wich which the ancient Britons painted themſelves, in order to make 
of a more terrible appearance to their enemies. 5 
ho GLave, /ubft. [ glaive, Fr. glaif; a hook, Wel. glaive is Erſe for a 
dee ſword] a broad ſword, a falchion. Each a glave had pendant by his 


fide. Fairfax. | | 
GLa'vea, [iti vid records] a glave, javelin, or hand-dart. | 
To Gta'ver [glave, Wel. flattery, zlipan, Sax. to flatter. It is 
ſill retained in Scotland] to flatter, to wheedle, to fawn upon. A 
g/avering council. L'Eftrange: 
GLa'veriNG, part. [of glaver] fawning, flattering; 
Bay Cla, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb celandine. | 
LAU 
a fault in the eye, when the cryſtalline humour is changed into a grey 
or ky-colour, without detriment of fight, and therem differs trom 
what is commonly called ſuffuſion. Qzincy. The glautoma is no other 
dileaſe than the cataraR. Sharp. h 
GLavco'nru, Lat. [with botaniſts] penny-royal. _ 
GLav'covs [with botanic writers] of a whitiſh green colour, with 
fmething of a blueiſh caſt ; as the leaves of the Perſian lily, French 
ſanel- tree, ſedums, Ec. | | A 
GLav'cus png 0, Fa the poets] a fiſherman, who, as he caught 
ſh, threw them on the ank, and they had no ſooner taſted of a cer- 
tan herb, but they leaped into the ſea again ; which Glaucus per- 
Clving, taſted of the herb himſelf, and preſently leaped into the ſea, 
became one of the ſea gods. $9 
GLay MOUs, muddy, clammy. | WS: | 
va YMOUSNESS [of glaymous] muddineſs, clammineſs. 
15 n [xlzpean, Sax.] 1. To do over with glaſs. 2. To 
68525 open. _ > rag To GLAS. Ee 2 
, 10 a . ©. . . pt 
Ing a gloſs ſet 15 das FF d coolers 
ky [zlezpen; Sax: glacſern, Ger. ] made of glaſs. | 
ONS ZIER, one who works or makes glaſs windows. See GLa- 


8 Liab {glida, Sax.] a kite, a buzzard hawk. It ſtill retains 
name in Scotland. . 
e [xleoma, gleam, or xleomung, Sax. a light] a ſudden 
BY Aa luſtre, brightneſs,” Covers all the field with gen of 
: 9. 
ade clan verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] t. To ſhine with ſudden 
2. To 7 light. Ar fiſt faint gleaming in the dappled eaſt. 7 omen. 
To G ine. Or gleam in lengthen'd viſtas thro the trees. Thom/on. 
throw LEAM [with falcontrey is faid of a hawk, when ſhe caſts or 
4 trom her gorge. e 
den flaſhes of oh . [of gleam) fhining or caſting forth beams or ſud- 
Cer aur, a. [of v1 - ; | 
light, A gleamy © ne. flaſhing, darting ſudden corruſcations of 


cou, or GLav'costs, Lat. [ynavzope, Gr. glaucome, Fr.] 


poliſh'd ice-like g/ibne/s 


6 1 


To Grrax, werb a7. ¶ glaner, Fr. as Skinner thinks, from prarum 
Lat. a grain} 1. To pick up the ſcattered ears 5 cbr 2 ror 
She came and g/eaned in the field after the reapers. Rirth. 2. To gather 
any thing thinly ſcattered. They g/eancd of them in the highways five 
thouſand men. Judges. | : 

Guan, . from the verb) a collection made laboriouſly and 

y flow degrees. The gleans of yellow thyme Giſtend his thighs. 
Dyas | gh: + x 

GLEaNnF#R [of gan] 1. One who gleans or gathers after the reap- 
ers. 'Thomſon uſes it. 2. One who collects any thing flowly aud la- 
boriouſiy. Coffee-houſe gleaner of the city. Locke. © | 

GLEANING, adj. [of glean} gathering ears after reaping. 

| GLEANING, Jab. [of g/eon} 1. The act of gleaning. 2. The thing 
gleaned, To gather the gleunings of the rich man's harveſt, A1 
rerbury. 25 | 

GLtar, See Grain, - „ 

Grr BAA ſin old records] turf, pete or earth fit to burn, 

Gree, Fr. [gleba, Lat.] a turf or clod of earth, ſoil, ground. 
Fertile of corn the g/ebe. Milton, f fans 
. GLeBs Lad, church. land, moſt commonly taken for land belong- 
ung to a pariſh- church or parſonage beſides the tithe and other offer- 
ings. Spelman. 

. GLEBo'vs, or Gur pos, adj. [plebrſus, of glela, Lat.] full of 
cl6ds, turfy. | , | | Be 
| GL#"3ousvtss, of GLEeBo'siTY [of glebous] fulneſs of clods, qua- 
lity of being turfy. de | 
SE VENT, adj. [glebulentus, Lat.] cloddy, abounding with 
u 2 . — . ' 

: Gz'py, adj. [of glcbe] turfy. Perhaps in the folowing paſſage 
fat or fruitful, if it has ir.deed any meaning. Sadly diffus'd o'er vir- 
tueꝰs gleby land. Prior. | | 
nomy. 5 

: GLepe, or GIEED, [from glopan, Sax. to glow] a hot ember or 
live-coal. A provincial and obfolete word. 0 
5 GLEE [zle, lie, zlize, Sax.] gladneſs, mirth, joy. It an- 
ciently ſignified malic played at feaſts. It is not now uſed, except in 
ludicrous writings, or with ſome mixture of irony and contempt. 
Many wayfarers make themſelves glee. Careao. 

+ GLEE'FUL, adj. fxleful, Sax. ] full: of gladneſs, cheerful.” Every 
thing doth make a gef, boaſt. Shakeſpeare. 

GLEE'FULLY, adv. [of gieeful) joy fully, Se. 

GLEe'rFuLNEss [of gleeful] fulneſs of joy, mirth, &c. | 

GLEEk, 1 4 (zlizze, Sax.] 1. Muſic, or the muſician. No mo- 
ney but the x ck — I will give you the ininſtrel. Shatr/prare. 2. A 
game at Cards. 5 ä 

To Grkk, verb neut. [gligman in Saxon is a mimic or droll] 1. 


To ſneer, to gibe, to droll upon. I can ge upon occation. Shake- 


peare. 2. In Scotland it is ſtill retained, and fignifies to fool or ſpend 


time idly with ſomething of mimickry or drollery. | | 
To Green, verb neut. [I know not the original notion of this 
word; it may be of the ſame race with y/owv or gleam. Fohnſon] to 
ſhine with heat, poliſh, or burniſn. Harden gleening armour. Pricr. 
GLEeer, /ubjt. [it is written by Skinner g/izt, and derived of xl1dan 
Sax. to glide or run ſoftly} 1. A venereal diſeaſe, a flux of thin hu- 
mour from the urethra. 2. A thin matter iſſuing out of ulcers or 
ſores. A ſanious ooze. Wiſeman. 3 
If the running continues, after other ſymptoms of a gonorrhæa are 
gone off, 'tis Called a GLEEt, and is very difficult to cure. Query, if 
this is not that diſeaſe which AsTRvc calls the HaBITUAL ON ORR· 
BEA? Aſtruc de Morb. Vener. Ed. Paris, p. 201. : 
To GrEET, verb neut. {from the ſubſt.] 1. To drip or ooze with 
thin ſanious liquor. Wiſeman. 2. To run lowly. Ghet down the 
rocky caverns of theſe mountains. Chezne. | 5 | 
Fab adj. [of gleet] ichorous, thinly ſanious. Wiſeman 
uies it. | | | 
GLEN, ſub. ¶gleanũ, Erſe] a valley, a dale, The widow's daugh- 
ter of the gien. Spenſer. | | 
_ Gre'xs, or GLe'Na [Yu, Gr.] 1. The ball or apple of the eye. 
2. The hollowneſs of a bone, which receives another into it; thoſe 
cavities of bones that are of a middle kind, that is, neither the deepeſt 


nor ſhalloweft, but in a mean between both 


- Grinor'Dss [of yawn and «de-, Gr. torm} are two cavities in the 
lower part of the firſt vertebra or turning joint of the neck, 195 

GrEw, /ubſt. a viſcous cement, made by diſſolving the ſkins of 
animals in boiling water, and drying the jelly. This is more uſually 
written g/ue. See Grue. _ 5 | 
Guis * of xlidan, Sax. MO», Gr. Shiner) llippery, ſmooth 
as glaſs, ſo formed as to be eaſily moved. The parts being g/, and 
continually in motion, fall of from oue another. Burner, 2. Smooth, 
voluble. Never ſo much gi nonſenſe put together. Locke. | 

GiB, fab. Long glibs, which is a thick curled buſh of hair hang- 
ing down over their eyes, and mont:rouſly diſguiſing them. Sper/er. 

To GLip, verb ag. [from the adj.] to caſtrate. Shakeſpeare 
uſes it. 

GL1'uLY, adv. {of gib] ſmoothly, volubly. | 

Gr!sxess [of gb, Eng. zhbend and neyye, Sax,] ſlipperineſs. A 

45 enfold. Chapman. | 

GLicy'RRHIZa. See GLYCYRRHIZA. , 

To Grip, irr. verb neut. glid and glided, pret. and part. p. LZli- 
den, Sax. glijden, Du.] 1. To flide or paſs along eaſily and gently. 
'I he g/iging ghoſts. Dryden. 2. To flow gently and ſilently; as wa- 
ter in a wil The gliding Lethe leads her ſilent flood. Dryden. 3. 
To move fwiftly and imoothly along. The objects only glide before 
the eyes and dilappear. D+yden. 1525 

GL1ve, ſub}. from the verb] lapſe, the act or manner of paſſing 
ſmoothly. With indented — did flip away. Shakeſpeare. 

GL1'dts [of g/id+] one that glides. Spenſer uſes it. 


GLiKE, /ub/t. [xliz, Sax. See GLE EK] a ſneer, a ſcoff, a gibe; 
now obſolete. Charles his gie. Shakeſpeare. _ | 
To Gt1'MmER, verb neut. [glimmer, Dan. to ſhine, glimmen, Da, 
to glow, glimma Su.] 1. To ſhine faintly. The welt yet g/imm#rs 
with ſome ſtreaks of day. Shakeſpeare. Or as the word is by a moſt 
beautiful metaphor introduced in the Tab/e of CEREs. 


An 


GLevz [xlira, xleba, zliba; Sax.) a kite. See Gisa. Dentero- 
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An author's meaning in a tongue unknown, 
May cL1tMMER thro tranſlation in our own. 


Table of CEBES in Engliſh werſe, &c. 


2. To _ to appear by degrees and faintly, as the light does at 
break of day, to be perceived imperfectly. Got a glimmering who 
were. Wotton, '* 


the b 
_ Gurmws, ſub. [from the verb] 1. Faint ſplendor, weak light. 
2. A kind of foil. The leſſer maſſes that are lodged in ſparry and 
ſtony bodies diſperſedly, from their ſhining and Fade were an in- 
dncement to the Writers of foſſils to give thoſe bodies the name of 
mica and glimmer. Woodward. ; 

GLI1'MMERING part. [of to glimmer) caſting a glancing or trem- 
bling light. | | a 

GL1MesE. 1. A ſudden and tranfient beam or flaſh of light. Light as 
the lightning g/imp/e they ran. Milton. 2. A ſudden and ſhort view. A 
taſte and g/imp/e of his preſent juſtice. Hakewell, 3. A weak faint light. 
Got ſome faint g/imp/e of. Locke. 4. Tranſitory luſtre. One glimpſe 
of glory to my iſſue give. Dryden. { 
Glimpſe of delight or pauſe from anxious woe. Prior, 6, The exhi- 
bition of a faint reſemblance. No man hath a virtue that he hath 
not a glimpſe of. Shakeſpeare. | 

GuL1'scere, Lat. to kindle or grow light, as fire does. 

GrisckeE [in a medicinal ſenſe} is applied to the natural heat and 
_— of ſpirits ; or the excerbation of fevers, which return peri- 
odically. | 

Gu Lat. [with botaniſts] a thiſtle or piony root. Ea. 

To Gurren, or To GLr'sTER, verb act. [glittra, Su. glittan, Ger. 
gliſteren, glinſteren, Du. glgentzen, Ger.] to ſhine, to be bright or 


ſparkling with light. Helmets g///er brighteſt in the faireſt ſunſhine. 


Spenſer. Gliſtening earth. Thomſon. 
GL1'sres [properly clyfer, from xMuQu, Gr.) See CLYSTER. | 
To GLii'TTER, verb neut. [xliczman, altinian, Sax.) to ſhine, 
to gleam, to exhibit luſtre. The glittering of a blade. Bacon. 2. 
Jo be ſpecious, to be ſtriking. The molt glittering temptations. 
Decay of Piety. | | 11 
SGerrrreg, /ibP. [from the verb] luſtre, bright ſhow. The glitter 
of his fortune. Collier. | | 
_ GurTTERaxct, ſhining, ſparkling. A particle uſed by Chaucer 
and the old Engliſh poets. This participial termination is ſtall re- 
tained in Scotland, . FAG 
Grirr, or GLeET [with ſurgeons] a thin matter iſſuing out of 
wounds and ulcers; eſpecially when the nervous or ſinewy parts are 
bruiſed and hurt. See GIEET. | 
GL11'TTERING, part. [of glitter, xlitenung, Sax.] ſhining, bright, 
ſparkling. _ | es | 
| Sees glitt'ring viſions in ſucceſſion riſe, | 
And laughs at Socrates the chaſte and wiſe. Table 
GL1'TTERINGLY, adv. [of glitter] with ſhining luſtre. | 
To GLoar, verb neut. [glueren, Du.] 1. To look aſkew, to ſquint. 
Skinner. ed my Scotland] to ſtare ; as, what a g/oarand quean ! 
P GLoaR, adv. [prob. of glorious, Lat.] as, gloar fat, fulſomely 
at. ME 
Gro' AR x, fulſomely. = 
GLo'BARD, ſubſt. [of glow} a glow-worm, _ 
GLo'BATED, adj. [ g/obatus, Lat.] made round or like a ball; ſphe- 
tical, foherozdicdd, | | 
_ Grose, Fr. [g/obo, It. and Sp. of globus, Lat. with mathemati- 
cians] is a ſolid body exactly round, contained under one ſurface, in 
the middle of which is a point, from whence all right lines drawn to 
the ſurface, are equal one to another. 2. The terraqueous ball. 
This terreſtrial gie. Locle. 3. A body of ſoldiers drawn into a 
circle. A globe of fiery ſeraphim inclos'd. Milton. „ 
GLose Artificial Terrefirial, a globe that has all the parts of the 
earth and ſea drawn or delineated on its ſurface, like as on a map, and 
Placed in their natural order and ſituation. See plate vii. fig. 11. 


of Erbes 


Grof Artificial Celeſtial, is a globe, upon whole ſuperficies is 


painted the images of the conſtellation, and the fixed ſtars, with the 

circles of the ſphere. See plate vii. fig. 12. | 

Groß Hieroglyphically, repreſents inſtability. Thus in CEBks, 

| Ethics, or moral phils/ophy, is portray'd as ſtanding on a Cuse, for its 


firmneſs and ſtability [See ErHIcs] but FoxTuxeg, on a Groß or 


2% for a reaſon well expreſſed by the i-genious tranſ/ator in theſe 
lines. 
Her grace unſtabli as her tottering BALL, 
Whene er ſhe miles, ſhe meditates our Vall. BE, 
Table of CeBxs in Engliſh verſe, &c. 
A Grort is one of the emblems of eternity. | 
GLOBE-A"MARANTH, Or everlaſting flower [amaranthoides, Lat.) 
the flowers are ſmall and cut into four ſegments which are collected 
into ſquamoſe heads, from each of theſe Bi is produced a ſingle 
flower; the ovary in the bottom of the flower becomes a roundiſh 
_ crooked ſeed contained in a thin pellicle. Miter. 
GLoBE-Da'tsY, a kind of flower. 
Gto'sg-e1s4, a kind of orbicular fiſh. 
GLoBE-RANU'NCULUS [hellebaroranunculus, Lat.] it hath ſingle cir- 
cumſcribed leaves hke the ranunculus; the cup of the flower coulifts of 
five ſmall leaves of the ſame colour with the lower. Miller, | 
GLoBE-TH1'STLE. It hath the whole appearance of a thiſtle. The 
leaves are produced alternately ; the florets conſitt of one leaf, which 
is divided into five ſegments, and is hollow, and each ſingle floret has 
a ſcaly cup. The flowers are collected into a ſpherical head. Miller. 
GLoBo'ss, or GLo'sous, adj. [gleboſus, Lat.] round as a globe or 
bowl. When the accent is intended to be on the laſt ſyllable, the 
word ſhould be written g/ob6/e ; and when on the firſt, g/obuus. 
Then form'd the moon 
Glabaſe. Milton. 
But the above rule for the accent is not obſerved in the following 
pallage, + | | 
Wide over all the plain and wider far | 
| Than all this g/ earth in plains outſpread. Milton. 
G1.0B0'SENES8, or e ee [g/oboſita, It. globoſitas, Lat.] 
roundneſs im foxm, globular form, ſphericity. The globs/ity of the 


. 


earth. Ray. 


5. Short fleeting enjoyment. | 


lancholy, to be ſullen. 


beſt men are involved. Audiſon. 


of complexion, Gloomy dis. Milton. z. Sullen, melancholy, cloudy 
of look. 


S od is glorified. Hooker. 


GLO 


Gto'sulrR, adj. [globularis, of giobulus, Lat.] 
_ uſes it. Y . | 
GLoBuLar Chart; is the repreſentation of the ſurface, c | 
of the ſurface of the Eberle globe upon a plain, wh Part 
rallels of latitude are circles nearly concentric ; the meridian: © pa. 
bending towards the poles, and the rhumb lines alſo curves "Wis 
GLoBULAa'R1A, the name of a floſculous flower conſiſtin 
florets which are divided into ſeveral ſegments and hay 
Miller, | | | 
GLo'BULARNEsS of globularis, Lat] the ſame as 
GLo'puLEs [globulus, Lat.] globules are ſuch 
are of a globular or ſpherical figure. 
 GLlo'euLovs [| g/obulgjus, Lat.] being 
Boyle uſes it. „ 
GLo'BuLus Naf fin anatomy] the lower cartilaginous mo 
part of the noſe. 5 table 
GLo'cgsTER, the capital of Glocelterſhire, and a biſhop”, ſec, 
miles from London, It ſends two members to parliament, * 
* of gloceſter alſo ſends two members. 0 te 
Lo*G6ow, a city of Sileſia, on the river Oder, 45 miles x 
of Breſlaw. b g | amen 
To Gro'uE RATE, verb act. I glomeratum, ſup. of pine 
g/omus, Lat. a ball} to gather any Sabina a balkon 8 fon 
GLO'MERATED, part. adj. {glomerato, ; 
bottom, as yarn, &c. | | 
GLomtRa'TioNn [glomeratio, Lat.] the act of winding 
bottom or of forming into a ball, as yarn, Cc. i 
formed into a ball. Bacon uſes it. | 
GLo'MEROUS, 7. [glomere/as, Lat.] round like a bottom of thread 
yarn, Sc. gathered into a ball or ſphere. ; 
GL1oom, /ub/?. {xlomang, Sax. twilight] 1. Imperſect darkneſ 
diſmalceſs, defect of light. "Damps and dreadful g. Millan. 2. 
Cloudineſs of aſpect, fallende, heavineſs of mind. 8 : 
To GLoow, verb neuf. | from the ſubſt.] 1. To thine obſcurely, 2 
the twilight; this ſenſe is now obſolete. A little glcomirg light ne 
like a ſhade. Spenſer. 2. To be cloudy, to be dark. z. To be ne 


rcund like 2 globe. 


8 of Many 
e One lip, 


globoſeneſz. 
particles of mattet ſe 


round in form of , globe 


Lat.] wound round in a 


round in a 
35 wound; a body 


GLoo'MILY, adv. [of gleeny] 1. Obſcurely, without perfeſt light 
diſmally. 2. Sultenly, with cloudy aſpe&t, with dark intens 
How gloomily he looks. Dryden, | 

GLoo'mixess [of g/comy} 1. Duſkineſs, cloudineſs, imperſect light, 
diſmalneſs. 2. Sullenneſs, melancholy, cloudineſs of look, heayi. 
neſs of mind. The glcomine/s in which ſometimes the minds of the 

GLoo'my, adj. [xiomung, Sax.] 1. Dos almoſt dark or cloug;, 
diſmal for want of light. fie in gloomieſi ſhade. Milton, 2. Dart 


_ GLo'r1a PaTRI [7. e. glory to the father] a formula or verſe in 
the liturgy, repeated at the end of each palm, and upon other occz- 
ſions to. give glory to the holy trinity, called alfo doxology. See 
DoxoLocr. | ** 
GLo'r1a in Excelfis, Lat. [i. e. glory in the higheſt] a kind of hynn 
alſo rehearſed in the divine offices. 3 
GLo's1ED, adj. [from glory] illuſtrious, decorated with glory, dig 
nified with honours. Your once g/orzed friend. Milton. | 
GLortyica'rion, Fr. e It. gloriſicacidn, Sp. of li. 
featio, Lat.] 1. The act of glorifying. 2. An admitting to the ſlate 
of glory. 3. A giving glory. The glorification of God. Tapir. 
To GLo'riry, verb act. ¶ glorificare, It. and Lat. glorifer, Fr. gl. 
rifar, Sp.] 1. To give glory to, to pay honour or praiſe to in worlkyp, 
2. To procure honour or praiſe to a perſon. 
Makes them fit ſure and gloriſies the throne. Daniel. 3. To prak, 
to extol. Him they ſet up and glorify, Spenſer. 4. To exalt i 
lory or dignity, to place among the bleſſed. Whom he juſtified they 
b alſo glorified. Romans. | | 
_ G1o's10us [glorieux, Fr. glorigſo, It. and bp. of glovioſus, Lat.) . 
Honourable, renowned, praiſe-worthy, noble, excellent. Gloriau 
over the whole world. Daniel. 2. Boaſtful, haughty, oftentatiow, 
They that are g/orious muſt needs be fafios, Bacon. 
GLo'rIousLY, adv. [of plorieus) ſplendidly, illuſtriouſly. Cele 
ſtial flames which ſhine ſo g/oriayfy in their works. Dryden, 2. Ho- 
nourably, renounedly. i 
Gro [gloire, Fr. gloria, It. Sp. Port. and Lat.] 1. Honou, 
renoun, reputation, fame. Thought it no glory to ſwell in tyrant). 
Sidney. 2. Praiſe paid in adoration and worſhip. Glory to God in 
the higheſt. St. Luke, 3. The felicity of heaven prepared for thoſe 
that pleaſe God. Receive me to thy glory. P/alms. 4. Splendor, 
magnificence. Solomon in all his glory, St. Matibew. 5. Luſtre 
brightneſs. The ſeveral glories of the heaven and earth. Addon 
6. Pride, boattfulneſs, arrogance. The vain glory of men. ge 
7. Generous pride. Your earsg. to which all worthy fame hath 50 


to come unto. Sidney. Sets. | 
To GLokyY ne Lat. /e ghorifer, Fr.] to boaſt, brag or yaunt ; 
to pride one's felt in. Your g/orying is not good. 1 Corinthians. 
GLoky {in painting] thoſe beams of light commonly drawn _ 
the head of our Saviour, ſaints, c. Sits like a g/ory upon 
countenance. Co/lizr, ; Ts 
Glo [with divines] the majeſty of God conſidered with Ver, 
wer, and all other divine perfections. Query, if the word car 4 
in the ſcripture uſe, does not alſo imply ſome wiſeble brightne hy 
emblematic /yn:to/ of the divine preſence, ſuch as deſcended wks! 
Moſaic tabernacle, or ſuch as appeared to Exetel in the De 
villon? And as to that uſe of the word which imports an fir 5 
and blaze of divine power and perfections, it admits of e s 
GREEs, according to the different ſubjects to which it is apP 
ſcripture ; 


, . 014 
whether to the angelic world in general, or to beings þ 
higher order, for ** one jizr difiers from 


another {tar in glory * hot 
what is the whole ſyſtem of ſun, moon, and ſtars, what 1 a Beide 
all derived excellence und perfection, if compared with tha 
abo dæbelli in light that cannot be approached, that FATHER © 


f GLORY 
of whom the whole fatuily butch in heaven aud earth is named. 


Dass 


G-L O- 


Finsr Causz, Homovsrans, and Scale of Brixd, 


Dirukisu. 


coo The word [glory] is ſometimes uſed in the concrete ſenſe, 


PERSONAGE to whom it belongs; as in 2 Pet. c. i. 
1 _ ed 10. and Jude viii. 9. [Vid. original] See MajzsTY, 
„nne . , ; 
dir, &c. 
Deen, wy! GLoky 1s the reward of virtue. 
Fr. La gloire off la recompenſe de la vertu. H. Ger. Die thre iſt 
die pergeituns Det tugend. b h q 105 | I : 1 $ 
What encouragement have we not then ſtrictly to walk in her paths, 
1 to act and live conformable to her dictates ; eſpecially if we con- 
6: that this g/ory, Which our great creator has appointed for the re- 
ai of virtue, is eternal. 
To Grosk [of xlepan, Sax.] to flatter, to ſooth, to collogue. 
Harmer. See to GLOZE. 
Gros eise, Fr. gliſa, It. and Sp. gloſſe, Ger. ga, Lat. „hoe 
of Y, Gr.) 1. A comment, expoſition, or interpretation. 
Teer les upon it are the word preached. Hooker, 2. A ſhining 
ho fe upon ſilk, cloth, ſtuff, Sc. Steel ges are more reſplen- 
1 Bacon. z. An interpretation artfully ſpecious, a ſpecious 
eeſentacion. To ſet upon the face of this cauſe any fairer gloſs. 
_—_ a literal tranſlation or intcrpretation of an author in another 
language word for word. p 
To Gloss, verb neut. [gloſare, It. glaſan, Sp. gleſer, Fr. glaſh, Lat.] 
1. To comment or make notes upon. Gl/o/ing on the gods com- 
mands. Dryden. 2. To make ily remarks. And laughing g/»/s'd 
chat libra ſerv' d ſo well. Prior. . „ | 
To Gloss, verb act. 1. To explain by comment. Aſſurance big 
as g/ civil laws. Donne. 2. To palliate by ſpecious expoſition or 
re 3 Paradiſe in deſcription, whereof ſo much ging and 
Aae eloquence hath been ſpent. Hoster. 3. To embelliſh with 
ſuperficial luſtre. G/o/s'd over only with a faint-like ſhow: Dryden. 
Guo'ssaRY, ſubſt. [g1:Paire, Fr. glaſa, It. glefſario, Sp. of gloſſu- 
iu, Lat,] a dictionary explaining the hard, obſcure or antiquated 
' words of a language. I could nat add another word to the gloſſary. 
ker. : 
os bt. [gl Hateur, Fr.) a writer of gloſiaries, a com- 
mentator. Ayliffe uſes it. I 
Gro'sstR [g/ofarius, Lat.] a ſcholiaſt, a commentator, a po- 
liner. | 


Gro'ssix g upon, adj. [of gloſs] commentating briefly up Oy 


Gro'ss1xe5s [of g/] ſhewineſs, ſmooth poliſh, ſuperficial luſtre. 


Their ſurfaces had a ſmoothneſs and g/ofineſs. Boyle. 
G1.0:50caTo'cyos {of yawooan, the tongue, and xarex, Gr. to re- 
preſs} an inſtrument to repreſs the tongue. : 
GLoss0co/mium, Lat. {of yawoon, and xouew, Gr. to guard] an in- 
frument for ſetting broken limbs. ; | f 
GLoss0co'mon [in mechanics] a machine compoſed of divers 
dented pinions, for raiſing huge weights or burthens. | 
Gro'ss0cRaPHER [glofſographe, Fr. of glofſographus, Lat. yNwooo- 
apo. of yurce, the tongue, and ypuPw, Gr. to write] a writer of 
explanations, a commentator, a ſcholiaſt. I ſhould rather (as to the 
primary ſenſe of this word) have ſaid with the learned and judicious 
author of the Apyexnpix ad Theſaur. H. Stephan. Sc. Glafographus 
is one who profeſles to aflign the ſignification of words. * The g/2/- 
ſugrapbers (fays Eusrarhius) affirm, that the word pos, f. e. facred, 
ſignifies great.” EvusTATH. in Liad K. p. 702. Oay/ſ. A. p. 29. 
GLo'SSOGRAPHY [yAwoooypaPin, of y\woou, and ypaPu, Gr. to de- 


{cribe] the act of compiling, or the {kill of writing a commentary, 


GLoss0GRA'PHICAL, according to the art of gloſſography. 


GLossPE'rRE [of yawoon and wr pa, Gr] a precious ſtone reſem- 


bling the tongue of a man; alſo a ſtone called the tongue-ſtone: 
G1o'sy [of gloſs] ſhining, ſmoothly poliſhed. Azure colour far 
more g4 %%) than ours. Bacon. : | | 
GLo'TT1s [yawrric, Gr.] one of the five 2 of the larynx or 
head of the wind- pipe; the chink of the wind- pipe. | 
GLovs [xlop, Sax. from klatfue, Dan. to divide, /uva, Port.] a 
covering for the hand. | | 


oye Silver [in old records] money given to ſervants to buy them 
gloves. 


To throw the Grove, a practice or ceremony anciently uſed, being 


a challenge to a ſingle combat. 
To GLove, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to cover as with a glove. 
A ſcaly gauntlet now with joints of ſteel, 
Miuſt giwe this hand. Shakeſpeare. 

Gto'ver Slopene, Sax.] a maker or ſeller of gloves. - 

GLo'vers, they were incorporated a maſter, four wardens, and afſ- 
bſtants not exceeding 24, and the livery are 120. 'Their arms party 
per feſs ſable and argent, a pale counterchang'd on every piece of the 
uſt, a ram ſpringant of the 1 Their hall is in Beech-lane. 

GLoveRs Stich [with ſurgeons} is when the lips of a wound are 
ed upward after the manner of gloves. | 

To Grovr, or To GLowT, verb neut. [a low word, of which 1 

d no etymology. Jobnſon. It is ſtill uſed in Scotland, and 1 may 
add, in common uſe amongſt ourſelves] to look ſurlily and doggedly, 
to pant, | Where glowting round her rock to fiſh ſhe falls. Chapman. 

GLov'Ty, adj, dogged, ſullen, ſurly. : 

To Glow [xlopan, Sax. glveyen, Du. gluhen, Ger.] 1. To grow 

X or red as the cheeks or ears do, to feel heat of body. Did not his 
Dobler glow ? Addiſon. 2. To be heated fo as to ſhine without flame. 

id take ſeven glowing irons. Hakewell. 3. To burn with vehement 
rat, Fircs that glow. Pope. 4. To exhibit a ſtrong bright colour. 

With (mile that glow | : 
Milton. 


5 Celeſtial roſy red. | | | | 
15 TRA paſſion of mind or activity of fancy. Gloxw in thy heart, 
wm mile upon thy face. Pepe. Or, 'tis expreflive of the viral 
8 in a /ound and vigorous ſtate of health, as in that elegant de- 

Fon, which the Table of Cents gives us of a recovery, 

hen clear and ſtrong the purple current flows, 
And life renenv'd in every member g/;ws, 

But th TaBLE of CeBes i Engliſh Verſe, avith Notes. 
aa e Scorcy phyſicians uſe the {ame term to expreſs a præter- 
"wal and morvid heat: * The pulſe 1+ nu, ſays one of them, when 


Acorn. Shakeſpeare. 


ſmooth and ſhining gloſs. 


G LY 
there is ſmple water [in the head] but if the water has an #bull;}io8; 
there is a LOW.“ | 

To Grow, verb a. to make hot ſo as to ſhine: obſolete. 
Divers colour'd fans whoſe wind did ſeem | 
To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool. Shakeſpeare, 
Grow, /ub/?, [from the verb] 1. Shining heat. 2. Vehemence 
of paſſion. 3. Brightneſs or vividneſs of colour. The red glow of 


_ GLow-worm [xlep-pypm, Sax. ] a ſort of creeping inſeR that ſhines 
in the dark by a luminous tail. | 


To GLozt, verb nent. 1; To flatter, to wheedle, to fawn, to in- 


finuate. A falſe glozing paraſite. South. 2. To comment. This 
ſhould be 9%. 
Which Salique land the French unjuſtly g/oze; 
To be the realm of France. Shakeſpeare. | 
GLoze, Jubſt. {from the verb} 1. Flattery, inſinuation. Now t6 


plain dealing, lay theſe glozes by, Shakeſpeare. 2. Specious ſhow, 
: If then a bodily evil in a bodily g/oze be 
not hidden. Sidney. | ; 
GL10'21x6. part. af. [of to gloze] flattering, colloguing, c. 
GLu'cksTar, a fortified town of Germany, ſituated on the eaſt 
ſide of the river Elbe, 30 miles north-wett of I amburg. ; 
GLue [z/u, Fr. birdlime, gluten, Lat. glad, Wel.] a ſticky, clam- 
my compotition, commonly made by boiling the ſkins of animals to à 
Jelly, to join boards together, c. any tenacious matter, cement. 

To GLus. 1. To join together with this viſcous cement or com- 
poſition. 2. To hold together. Others tell us their bodies are glued 
together by reſt. Newtor. 3. To join, to inviſcate. Sink us down 
into ſenſe, and glue us to thoſe low and inferior things. Tillor/on. 
_ GLu's-801LER [of glue and bcil] one whole trade is to make glue: 

G1.u'tk [of glue] one who joins with glue. PE 

GLu'iness [of glue] ſticky quality. 

GLu'tsH 
or quality. 1 5 

Grun, ag. [a low cant word, formed by corrupting gloom. Joh n- 
/on. Or of Slome, Sax. or glbem, Eng.] four, ſullen, frowning, 
ſtubbornly grave. Sa Ep 

GLuwNess [of xzlomung, Sax.] ſullenneſs in looks. 

To GLuT [glutio, Lat. to ſwallow. e, Gr. engloutir, Fr.] 1. 
To ſwallow, to devour. Suck'd and glatted offal. Milton. 2. To 
cloy, to fate, to diſguſt. Enough to glut the hearers. Bacon, 3. To 


[g/utinoſus, Lat.] of a flicking, clammy, or gluey nature 


feaſt, to delight even to ſatiety. With death's carcaſe g/ut the grave. 


Milton. 4. Fo over-fill, to load. Glutting the market. Arbuthnet. 
5. To ſaturate. The menſtruum being already g/utted, could not act 
powerfully. Boyle; | 
GLuT, /uG/?. {from the verb] 1. That which is gorged or ſwallowed, 
Diſgorging foul ch, 
Their devi g/ut, chain'd thunderbolts and hail. Milion. 
2. Plenty even to ſatiety and loathing. In the very gu- of his delights. 
L'"Eftrange. 3. An over-charge or over-ſtock, more than enough, over- 
much. If you pour a g/ut of water upon a bottle. Ben Johnſon. 4. 
Any thing that fills up a paſſage. By ſome glut, ſtop, or other means, 
arreſted in their paſſage. Woodavard. 
 GrvTe'1, Lat. ſyauria, Gr.] the name of ſeveral muſcles which 
move the buttocks. | | | 
GLu'T&us Major [with anatomiſts] the largeſt muſcle of the 
thigh, that makes up the buttocks, which takes its riſe from the out- 


ward part of the ſpine of the os ileum, as alfo from the hindermoſt 


parts of the ſacrum and os coccygis, and is let into the linea aſpera, 
on the back of the thigh bone; fo that when this muſcle acts, it puts 
the thigh directly backwards. : | ; 
_ GrLuTzvus Medius [with anatomiſts] the middle muſcle of the 
thigh, lying chiefly under the tendinous beginning of the glutæus ma- 
jor, ariſing from the outward part of the os ileum, and having its in- 
ſertion into the upper and outward part of the root of the great tro- 
chanter. This muſcle is employed in turning the thigh inwards. | 
Gruræus Minor {with anatomiſts] the leſſer muſcle of the thigh, 
lying wholly under the glutæus medius, taking its riſe from the dor- 
ſum ilei, and having its infertion at the upper part of the root of the 
great trochanter, ſo that its fibres running parallel with thoſe of the 
medius, aſſiſt it in all its actions. . | | 
GLu'Ten, Lat. [with the ancient phyſicians] a kind of dewy hu- 
mour, that ſticks cloſe to the parts, otherwiſe called ros glutæa. 
GLu'T1a, Lat. [Y, Gr.] two prominences of the brain called 
nates. 
_ GrvTrNaMENT, Lat. paſte or pgluiſh matter. | 
GLu'Tixous, adj. [glulineux, Fr. from glater, Lat. glue] gluey, 
viſcous, tenacious. | 
GLvu'TixousNEss [of glutinous] gluiſn or ſticking quality, tenacity. 
Cheyne uſes it. | 
GLu'rtos [Yes, Gr.] one of the proceſſes in the upper part of the 
thigh bone, otherwiſe called the greater rotator, | 
GLu'TTON [g/outon, Fr. ghictto, It. gloton, Sp.] 1. A greedy de- 
vourer of victuals, one ho indulges himſelf roo much in eating. 2. 
One eager of any thing to excels. G/ut/ons in murder, wanton to de- 
troy. Glarwille. : bh 
GLuTTON, a certain animal ſaid to be found in Lithuania, Muf- 
covy, and other northern rations. This gluttonous beaſt ſtuffs itſelf 
with carrion, till its paunch ſticks out like a drum, and then gettin 
in between two trees, &c. it preſſes out the ordure backwards and for- 
wards, and afterwards returns to the carcaſs to gorge itſelf again. 
'To GLu'TTONIZE, verb neut. [of glatten] to play the glutton, to be 
luxurious. | 
GLvu'TTONOUS, adj. [of glotton] given to exceſſive feeding, de- 
lighted over-much with food. _ . 
GLu'TTONOUSLY, adv. [of gluttonous] with the luxury and voracity 
of a glutton. | | g 
GLu'TrToxY [gloutonnie, Fr. ghiottornia, It. gloteneria, Sp. glotona- 
ria, Port.] excels of eating, luxury of the table. 
GLvu'y, adj. [of glue; glutinaſus, Lat.] ticking, or like glue, tena- 
cious, quality of being very gluy or viſcous. | 
GLyco'Nian Fer/e, a verſe conſiſting of two feet and a ſyllable ; or, 


as others ſay, of three feet, a ſpondee and two dactyls, or gather a 
ſpondee, choriambus and Los, 
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G N O 

Brvcur {in architecture] a general name for any cavity or canal 
uſed as an ornament. | 5 

Grrcirrekts, Lat. [with botaniſts] the plant bitter-ſweet, or 
windy night ſhade. 7 | 1 ERS 

GLYCyRani'za, Lat. [Avxvehte, Gr.] the plant called liquorice. 
 Gry'cys1vr, Lat. of Gr. [witu botaniſts] the piony. 3 

GLyn, /ub/t. Iriſh [ glean, Erſe, plur. glynn, glenr, Scottiſh ; in 
dooms-day-book] a valley or dale, a hollow between two mountains. 
'Thoſe narrow corners and g/ys under the mountain's foot. Spenſer. 
 Gry'enics [Y α, of 2, Gr. to carve or engrave] the art of 
carving, cutting or caltivg the images or reſemblance» of natural things 
in metal. 

GvarnA'LIuu, Lat. of Gr. [with botaniſts] the plant cud-weed. 

Gran, a hard knot in wood. | 

ToGxar, or TO GNARL, verb newt. [znypnan, Sax. knorren, Du.] 
to grow), to ſnarl; to murmur. And felly gzar. Spenſer. Guarling 

ſorrow hath leſs power to bite. Share. ; 

Gna'RLED, adj. [gnar, nar, Or nurr, is, in Staffordſhire, a hard 
knot of wood which boys drive with ſticks. Joh] gnotty. Gnaried 
oak. Shakeſpeare. ; 

To Gnasn, verb ad. [of gnzzan, Sax. to gnaw] to firike togo- 
ther, to claſh. G d his teeth. Dryden. 5 
Io Gnasn, verb neut. 1. To grate or make a grating noiſe with 
the teeth, to grind the teeth. He ſhall g22% with his teeth. P/alms. 
2. To rage even to colliſion of the teeth, to fume, to growl. 
— for anguiſh. . Milton, RT 
Gar [xnt, or nax, Sax. or according to Caſaubon, of and, Gr.] 
1. A ſmall inſect or fly that ſtings. 2. Any thing proverbially ſmall. 

Which ftrain at a guat and ſwallow a camel. Sr. Matthew. = 
GnAa'TFLOWER [of guat and flower] a flower otherwiſe called the 
beeflower. | | | 
Gwar Snapper [of gnat and ſnap] a bird, ſo called becauſe he lives 
by catching gnats. Hakewell uſes it. | 
© GxaTno'xIcar. [playing or acting the part of Gnatho, a paraſite] 
flattering, deceitful in words, ſoothing perſons humours for ſelf ends. 
GNA TMHONIZIN c, part. aj. as if from grathonize [of Gratho, a flat- 
terer in Terence] flattering, ſoothing the humour of a perſon, Qc. 
To Gxaw, verb ad. [of ʒznæ an, Sax. or knagen, Du. nagen, Ger. 


naga, Su.] 1. To bite off by little and little, to eat or devour by de- 


grees. 2. To bite in agony or rage. They gnawed their tongues for 
pain. Revelations. 3. To wear any thing away by biting. The 
mouſe graved the threads to pieces. L'Eſtrange. 4. Io fret, to waſte, 
to corrode. 5. To pick with the teeth, His very bones they graw. 
Di den. | 
o Gnaw, verb neut. to exerciſe the teeth. Like the ſpaniel gaaæo 
vpon the chain. Sidney. 5 | | 
_ Gna'wER [of gzaw] one that gnaws. T 2 
SGN [ywupn, from ywogxw, Gr. to know] a ſhort, pathetic, uſe- 
ful, ſententious obſervation, reflection or the like, worthy to be trea- 
ſured up or remembered. EL. 1 | 
Grows, a name which the cabaliſts give to a ſort of inwi/{b/e peo- 
ple, who, as they fancy, inhabit the inward parts of the earth, and 
Hill it to its centre. They are repreſented to be very ſmall of ſtature, 
tractable and friendly to men, and are accounted the guardians of 
mines, quarries, hidden treaſures, &c. | . 


GxomoLo'GiCaL, 2. adj. what relates to gnomology. The diction 


is Charg'd after the gaomologic manner, [i. e. ſo as to convey a /enti- 
ment] for to attempt a thing beyond our power, is fooliſh.” Scholzaft. 
in 1 Antigen, ver. 67. as cited by APENDIX ad The/aur. H. 
Stephan, | 

Gnomo'Locy [of ywpy, a ſentiment, and à% e, Gr. treatiſe] The 
HouzRIC GNowmoLoGY is a treatiſe concerning the ſentiments, i. e. 
divine, moral, or political reflections, which are found in the writings 
of Howes. 

Grxo'mon [ywpw, Gr.] an index. 

Goon [in parallelograms] a figure made of two complements, 
together with either of the parallelograms about the figure, as in this 
parallelogram, the gnomon is N added to A, A added to B, or N ad- 
ded to G, added to D, added to E. Plate VII. Fig. 14. | 

Gnxowon [in dialling} is the ſtile, pin or cock of a dial, the ſha- 
dow of which pointeth out the hours. The gnomon of every dial is 
ſuppoſed to repreſent the axis of the world, and therefore the two ex- 
tremities thereof muſt directly anſwer to the north and ſouth. Harris. 
 Gnomo'nic, or GNomo'NICAL, adj, [of ywowanxcs, of Y, Gr. 
the ſtile, pin, or cock of a dial] belonging to a dial, or the art of dial- 
ling or gnomonics. _ | | 

Gromonics, ab. [of ywgomxn, Gr.] the art of dialling. 

GNxomoNnoOLo'GiICaL, adj. | of yrwuwr, a pin of a dial, and a., Gr. 
a deſcription] of or pertaining to the art of dialling. 

GNOSTMACHT [yoomuaxs, Gr. g. d. enemies of wiſdom or know- 
ledge] a ſect of heretics who were profeſſed enemies to all ſtudied 
knowledge in divinity. 

Gos Ties [grefliques, Fr. gnoftici, It. and Lat. re, of Y, 
Gr. knowledge] a ſect of heretics, in the % and 24 centuries, who 
arrogated to themſelves a high degree of knowledge, and looked upon 
all other Chriſtians as ſimple and ignorant. St. Irenzus (in his 2d 
book againſt Hereſies, Ed. Gra, p. 142.) ſuppoſes St. Paul refers 
to theſe ancient corrupters of the faith once delivered to the ſaints in thoſe 
words, O Timothy, keep that which is committed to thy truſt, 
avoid profane vain-babblings, and oppoſitions of sci NCR FaLsELY 
so CALL'D.” 1 Tim, cap. vi, ver, 20. And to the ſame effect, in his 
2d Ep. cap. ii. ver, 15, 16. Rightly dividing the word of truth; 
but avoid profane vain babblings; or, as St. IM ENus' copies read 
it, Be&naus xawfwnac, i. e. profane novelties of ſpeech ; alluding to 
thoſe veau doctrines, which under pretence of higher degrees of hnow- 
ledge, the orie introduced; who by the way rejected theſe two 
_ - Epiſtles of St. Paul; and no wonder, as St. CIEMUENT (STROM. Ed. 

Paris, Lib. I. p. 383.) obſerves, when finding themſelves mark'd out 
by them. St. Irenæus (p. 95.) traces up their riſe to Menander and 
other diſciples of Sivon Macus, © a quibus als NoMINIS scikx- 

TIA accepit initia.” And from this ret, as he obſerves, they branch'd 
aut into various ſects, as Valentinians, Cerinthians, Bafilidians, Mar- 
cionites, Colobarſians, Ic. of which more under their reſpective names. 
But ene thing, and which is too inportant to be overlooked, I mult 
here, in juſtice to truth, obſerve ; that whoever impartially examines 


| [who are of the zd and higheſt rank] ſhall be ſaved, pn d ati, 


G O 


mat FaTare's portraiture of theſe ancient herefies, wil find 
FIRST SEEDS and ELEMENTS of thoſe controverſies, which ſo 
diſturbed the peace of the church in the 4th and followins cu 
And indeed it could be wiſh'd, the chief patrons of — 3 
Which our fir/t reformers either flarted tbemſela es or BROUG — 
THEM out of the Romiſh perſuaſion, wou'd carefully m 6 
neus; Were it only to ſee, under aht claſs that ancient wi mkep 
have ranged them; whether a:7/4in the pale of the pr 8 
or, among the errors which ſhe unani monſſy exploded. And N "ng 
muſt refer my reader to the fame author ſor a more full detail 3 
Gneftic and Valenbinian ſyſtems. But ene or t2v0 things ſhould « 
overlooked, as which of all others have created the moſt conſuls, . 
mean f»//, their tenet of PROBOLZ or internal productions; b — 
"P meant ſomething originally reſiding evithin the eſſence Ay wy 
and formed by him into a DISTINCT PERSONAL SUBSISTEx op 2 
him; a doctrine not only inconſiſtent with the ſimplicity and 4 
tility of the divine nature; but which alſo is attended with 8 
feſt contradiction, wiz. the ſuppoſing one and the ſame N 
both unDeR1Iv'D, and DERIV'D, SELF-EXISTENT, and 8 
* Anaximander (ſays this ancient father, and meaning the Pa 3 
loſopher ſo called) affirmed that which is imnenſe to be the or; ina] | 
all things; containing after a s£MINAL MANNER Within Matt h 
production of all.— This notion they have bcrrowed from him 
applied to their ByTHvs and ons, 7. e. to their su RENE "hay 
and the whole ſyſtem of divine perſonages derived from Him,” Ii. 
adv. Hereſes. Ed. Grabe, p. 140. And on the ſame plan they profeſs 
explain the production of the animal and material world, not by Gap 
creating it out of nothing; for this Valentines deny'd : But by ſome / 
or emanation of ſubſtance, or paſſion, from one of their Son- $1 
from the tears of Achameth, they ſuppoſed the element of water to ha | 
been produced, and /ight from her laughter, P. 130. 2dly, In much he 
ſame way they accounted for the origin of MORAL coop and * 
not by founding them wholly in the / of the free agent; but in 10 
SUBSTANCE Or NATURE, made up (it ſeems) of certain qualities ny 
ęinaliy implanted in Him; qualities in which his own con ſent and will 
was not the leaſt concern'd, as being cozwal with his exiſtence, and 
as J before obſerv'd, interwoven with his very NATURE. From hence 
came the co/mocrator, or diabolic power; and (to uſe their phraſec- 
logy) the wol E $PrRITUAL SUBSTANCE of wickedneſs, p. 26, Ant 
from hence, 3dly, deſcending lower down, I mean to the human ſpe- 
cies, they divided it into number three, the material, animal, and {th 
ritual: The firſt claſs, whoſe fouls were of much the ſame kind with that 
of the brutes, they affirmed was ab/olutely uncapable of ſalvation; and, 
by the way, they abjured to a man all belief of the reſurrection of the 
body, and affirmed, that departed ſouls were immediately upon death 
conveyed beyond the ſeventh heaven, and admitted to the beatific vis 
ſion of God, The 2d were candidates for happineſs, and were train 
up for it by faith and good works ; tho allotted to a happineſs of a 
lower kind; as being made up on/y of soul, and not like the thi! 
claſs, having a $P1K1T too, nor being, like them, poſſeſs'd of pzreect 
KNOWLEDGE ; and under #his [I. e. the zd] diviſion (ſays Irmay) 
they place us who are of the church. For which reaſon, a coop 1155 
[or practice] (they ſay) is neceſſary for us; becauſe in no other way is it 
poſlible that we ſhould be faved. But they affirm that themſelves 


aka d To von ,, tas. 1. e. not by PRACTICE; but be- 
cauſe they are BY NATURE SPIRITUAL and $EEDs of ELECTION, 
p. 29, 30, and 450, 451, &c. compared. And laſtly, when applying 
all this to the doctrine of the 1NnCARNAT1ON, they laid down this fi- 
dation principle, that the Saviour from above, aſſum d the run- 
FRUITS of whatever he intended to fave.” Accordingly he aflun'd 
both a /ou! and fpirit, as belonging to the zd and 3d claſs : But they 
abſolutely deny'd his aſſuming any thing material, or a body of the 
Jame kind with ours. p. 29. This ſoul they called the anima Chil, 
as contradiſtinguiſhed from the Saviour [or divine perſonage] that 
came down from heaven ; and it was this Animal Chriſt | or human foul] 
and not the SAVIOUR FROM ABOVE, that Juffered for us. p. 33. It 
not eaſy to trace every ſcheme from its firſt riſe, through all the changes 
it undergoes with time, and through all its various apes and forms 
(tho' in effect {till the ſame) : But it the reader deſire to turniſh himſelf 
with ſome materials of this kind, he may conſult the following words: 
CaTaPHRYGIans, Homouslans, MonTanisu, ORIGENISM, Ni- 
CENE and LATERAN Councils, Decres of Election and Reprobation, 
Manick&aans, BBAT ITI Vin, CRRINTHIANSs, and Incanxi- 
TION, | 
To Go, irr. verb a. [went, gone, or J have gone, gan, Sax. Ti 
was probably changed to gone or gang, then contracted to g. 
Fohnſon. San and Sangan, 3 gaen, Du. and L. Ger.] 1. 10 
walk, to move ſtep by ftep. 2. To move, not to ſtand fill 
Riſe, let us be going. St. Matthew. 3. To walk ſolemnly. Top 
forth in ſolemn proceſſion. Hooker. 4. To walk leiſurely, not to run, 
Muſt I go to him thou muſt run to him. Shakeſpeare. 5. To trait 
a-foot, To go a mile. St. Matthew, 6. To proceed, to make pro- 
greſs. So the jeſt goes round. Dryder, 7. To remove from Place 9 
place. Returning were as tedious as to go o'er. Shakeſpeare. 8. 10 
depart or move from a place: oppoſed to the verb to come. She writ 
her way. John. 9. To move or paſs in any manner or to any pur 
ſe. The mourners go about the ſtreets. Eeclefiaftes, 10. To pak 
in company with others. Thou ſhalt go forth in the dances of then 
that make merry. Jeremiab. 11. To proceed in any courſe of lite 
good or bad, He goeth in company with the workers of iniquity 70 
12. To proceed in mental operations. Going over all theſe particulars 
South. 13. To take any road. A man may go his own way and 
own pace. Temple. 14. To march in a hoftile or warlike manner, 
Not able to go up againſt the people. Numbers. 5 To change 


ſtate or opinion for better or worſe. To go from our religion. 1.4% 


cabees, 16. To apply one's ſelf. He went not to denial, but to ju 
his cruel falſhood. Sidzey. 17. To have recourſe to. G0 to law. 
rinthians. 18. To go about to do. Deſerves for the rarity, li 


was going to ſay for the incredibility. Locle. 19, To ſhift, to paſs 
not quite well. They ſhould be fure to go without it. Locke. 20- 
decline, to tend towards death or ruin. He is far gore. agent 
21. To be in party or deſign, They with the vanquith'd rince 20d 
party go. Dryden. 22. To eſcape. Let him go with his life. 2 
cabees. 23. To tend to any act. Worl 


GOA 
Wou'd have gon fear 


in love with her. Shakeſpeare, | ; | 

f T 14 The report which 120 gone abroad. Auen. 25. 
1 N ed of, to be known. That goes under the name of Anoca- 
* 140 1 26. To paſs, to be receiv'd. She goes for a woman. 
— 2 4 To move by mechaniſm. The bell geerb for him. Bacon. 
x," al 10 motion, from whatever cauſe. Clipt and waſh'd money 
; in Waller. 29. To move in any direction. It will go into 
go. 2 and pieree it. 2 Kings. 30. To flow, to paſs, to have a 


Pattens as it goes, 8 
ibe name. De yaden. ; 
4 4 — . Againſt right reaſon all your counſels go. 
5 32. To be in a ſtate of compact or partnerſhip. They were 
 pequal ſhares in the booty. L" Efrange. 33. To be regulated by 
os jechod to proceed upon principles. e are to go by another 
: = Sprat. 34. To be pregnant. Women go commonly nine 
nente. Pacer. 35. To paſs, not to remain. His ſtrength wen? 
— him Judges. 36. To paſs, not to be retained. Then he lets 
fro! Shakeſprar . 37. To be expended. To let age ge for orna- 
ms if they will not ſerve for uſe. Felton.. 38. To be in order of 
— lace. The connexion of that ſentence with thoſe that go be- 
| * Watt. 39. To reach or be extended to any degree. No man's 
knowledge here can go beyond his experience. Locke. 40. To extend 
to conſequences. It goes a great way barely to permit them. L Ejtrarge. 
To reach by effects. So much money might go farther. Wilkins. 
L To extend in meaning. His amorous expreſſions £9 no further 
1 virtue may allow. Dryden. 43. To ſpread, to be diſperſed, to 
reach farther. Cut to make it further go. Tate. 44. To have influ- 
ence, to be of weight. Another reaſon to decline it that ever goes far 
vith me. Temple. 45- To be rated one with another, to be conſi- 
dered with regard to greater or lefs worth. As the world goes, he was 
a good fort of man. Arbuthnit. 46. To contribute, to conduce, to 
concur. The medicines which go to the ointments. Bacon, 47. To 

fill out or terminate, to ſucceed. They ſhall declare unto him how 
things go with thee. Tobit. 48. To be in any ſtate, This ſenſe is 
imperſonal, [t ſhall go ill with him. Job. 44. To proceed in train 
or conſequence. Doration in itſelf is to be conſidered as going on. 
Licke. - 50. Jo go about ; to attempt, to endeavour, to ſet one's elf to 
my buſineſs. Like to prevail in what they went about. Clarendon. 
51. To go aſide; to err, to deviate from the right. If any man's wife 
po aſide. Numbers. 52. To go between ; to interpoſe, to moderate be- 
tween two. I did go between them. Shakeſpeare. 53. To go by; to 
paſs away unnoticed. The time goes by. Shakeſpeare. $4: To go by; 
to find or get in the concluſion, He's ſure to go by the worſt. J. E/ 

5. Togo by; to obſerve as a rule. A better rule to go by. Sharp. 56. 
La daun; to be ſwallowed, to be received, not rejected. It goes 
down whole with him for truth. L'Eflrange. 57. To go in and out; to 
dothe buſineſs of life. Thy going out and thy coming in. Pſalms. 58. 
Togoin and cut; to be at liberty. He ſhall go in and out and find pa- 
ure, Jobn. 59. To go off; to die, to deceaſe. In this manner he 
went off, not like a man that departed out of life, but one that re- 
turned to his abode. Tatler. 60. To go off; to depart from a poſt. 


to make attack. He would go on upon the gods. Ben Johnſon. O2. To 
goon; to proceed, Fain to go on in his ſtory. Sidney. 63. To go over 3 
torevolt, to betake himſelf to another party. The practice of thoſe 
to whom they go ower. Addiſon. 64. To go out ; to go upon any expe- 


out; to be extinguiſhed. Spirit of wine burned till it go out of itſelf, 
will burn no more. Bacon. 66. To go through; to perform throughly, 
to execute, Able to go through that kind of life. Sidney. 67. 40 go 
through ; to ſuffer, to undergo. Thou ſhouldſt go through this opera- 
tion. Arbuthnot, 68. The ſenſes of this word are very indiſtinct. 
Its general notion is motion or progreſſion. 

o To, interj, Come, come, take the right courſe : a ſcornful ex- 
hortation. Go go, go 70, thou art a fooliſh fellow. Shakeſpenre. 

Go By, /ub. deluſion, circumvention, over-reach. Give you the 
55 by upon occaſion. Collier. . | 
Go-Cart, jub/t. [of go and cart] a machine in which children are 
cloſed to teach them to walk, and which they puſh forward without 
danger of falling. ED 3 MN 

Go to Bed at Noon, the name of a herb. | 3 

To Go 10 Cd, or To Go without Day [a law phraſe] is to be diſ- 
miſſed the court. | 

Go, /ubſt. a gate, or manner of going, ſpoken chiefly of horſes ; in 
common uſe among the vulgar. | x ; 

. Goa (in geography] a large city and ſea-port of the hither India, 

in Alta, fituated on the Malabar coaſt, in the kingdom of Viſapour, 
capital of the Portugueſe ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies. 

Goa, the arched fig-tree; a tree in ſome parts of Aſia, of one of 

which comes a whole wood ; for the boughs reaching to the ground, 

e root, | 

To Goa, verb a8. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To prick or drive with a 
* Ra To incite, to inſtigate, to drive forward. Goaded on by 


den, ; 
Goa, jdt. cad, Sax.) a ſtaff pointed with ſharp iron, to drive 
Cattle with, particularly oxen. | 
Goap, an Engliſh ell, by which Welch frize is meaſured. 
50AL [as ſome imagine of goet, Du. or gaule, a pole, which being 
et in the pe was the place to run to] 1. The end of a race, the 
joint marked out to which racers run. Shun the goal, Milton, 2. 
ng poſt. From the goal they ſtart. Dryden. 3. The final 
Purpoſe, the end to which a deſign tends. Our poet has always the 
foal In his eye. Dryden. 
Goal [geole, Fr.] a priſon or jail. This is ſometimes improperly 
= for aol or jail. | 
ALER [ geolier, Fr.] the keeper of a jail or priſon. This is im- 
ly written too for 4 l r 


as a batt, . Lb rob. of zebopuan, Sax. ] to boar or piercewith a horn, 


Gan, cf [goror, Wel.] 1. Any edging ſewed up 
{ N wy „ . . pon cloth to 
hegten it. Skinner uſes l. 2. Any — pip in to widen cloth. 
Ge, dawbed with gore blood. 33 


0 ' TR 21 ; . . » 
Lada cu. a ſea term] a fail is ſaid to be cut goaring, when it is 


oping, and is broader at the clew than at the earing. 


The flower is of the papilionaceous 
medicinal uſe. Miller. Goat's rue is a native of Italy, and ſome parts 


L' Eſtrange. | 


Will not go F until they hear you ſpeak. Shakeſpeare. 61. Togo on; 


dition. Other men fitter to go out than I. Shakeſpeare. 65. Togo 


"GOD 


Goar [xire, Sax. gote, Scottiſh, geyt, Du. gede, Dan. geet, Su. 
geiz, Teut. gait, Goth. ] a ruminant animal, that teems a middle ſpe- 
cies betwixt deer and ſheep, d 

A Goar is uſed in coat armour; but it is hard to gueſs what in- 
duced them that took them for their arms, unbeſs it were to denote 
that they had ſubdued their paſſions, or that they had conquered {ome 
enemy, who was ſubject to the viciouſneſs of goats. 

A wild Goar [hieroglyphically] was uſed to repreſent a very ſo- 
ber man, becauſe this animal lives in defart places not frequented, 
drinks ſeldom, and will ſubſiſt a long time without water. 

A Goar is, however, a common emblem of laſciviouſneſs, | 
Goar Pread, Goat's-beard, Goat s. marjoram, Goat's-rue ; ſeveral 
ſorts of herbs. | g 

GoaT-Chafer, an inſect, a kind of beetle. 

Goar Hart, a ſtone buck. © 6 

A Goa"T-HERD [zare-hiene, Sax.) a keeper or feeder of goats. 

Goa'Tisn [of xzticx, Sax.) being of the nature of, or like a 
goat in any qualities, as rankneſs, luſt, &c. 

GoarT's Milter, Goar Milter, or Goat Sucker [of goat and milk, 
of zæxe and melcan, Sax.] a kind of owl ſo called from ſucking 
goats, &c. | | 

Goar's-R Uk, ſub}. [galega, _— a plant that hath a perennial root. 

ind. This plant is propagated for 


of Spain, where it has the reputation of being a great alexipharmic 
and ſudorific. The Italians eat it raw and boſed, and make a kind 
of tea of it, but with us it is of no eſteem. H.. 
Goa'T-sKin [of goat ard Ain] the hide of a goat. _ 
GoarT's-Thorn, a ſhrub. It hath a papilionaceous flower, which 


afterwards becomes à bicaſpular pod. Tournefort ays, the gum a- 


drigant, or dragon, is produced from this plant in Crete. = 
Gos, ſubſt. (gate, Fr.] a ſmall quantity; a low word. To part 

with ſuch a gob of money. DEſftrange. bo 
Go'BpeT, /ſubft, ¶ gabe, Fr.] a mouthful, a great bit of meat, as 

much as can be iwallowed at once. Slicing it into little gebbets. Sandys. 


To Go'zstr, werb adi {from the noun} to ſwallow at a mouth- 


ful. A low word. | 
To Go'BBLE | gober, O. Fr.] to eat voraciouſly, or ſwallow down 


without chewing, as ducks, &:, to ſwallow haſtily with noiſe. 80 


keep upon the acorns, that they gabbled up now and then a piece of 
the coat. IL Eftranpe. N | 
Go'BBLER [of gybb/e} one that devours in haſte, a greedy eater. 
Go'BBLING, part. of gobble [ prbam, Fr.] eating voraciouſly, ſwal- 
lowing down haſtily. 3 
Go'BELINs, a celebrated manufaQory at Paris for the making of 
tapeſtry, c. for the uſe of the crown. 
 Go'pETWEEN, /ub/t. [of go and beraveen]one that tranſacts buſineſs, 


by running between two parties, Her aſſiſtant or govetzveen. Shakeſ- 


Go'BLET ¶ gabelet, Fr. as ſome will have it of cupa, barb. Lat. but 


Budæus of xvriako, Gr.] a large drinking vellel, commonly of a 
round form, and without either foot or handle. 

Go'BLIN [gobelin, Fr. gobelina, It. which Spenſer has once re- 
tained, writing it in three ſyllables. This word ſome derive from 
the gibellines, a faction in Italy, fo that % and goblin is guriph and 
gibelline becauſe the children of cither party were terrified by their 
nurſes with the name of the other: but it appears tbat e/fe is Welch, 
and much older than thoſe factions. Ei! wylhen are phantoms of the 
night; and the Germans likewiſe have long had ſpirits among them 
named gobolui, from which gobelin might be derived. Jobnſon] 1. An 
evil ſpirit, a bugbear, a hobgoblin, a frightful phantom. Notions of 


ſpirits and "98 Locke. 2. A fairy, an elf. The wicked gobbelines 


in bloody field. Sper/er. 
Go'BoNe, or Go'BONATED [in heraldry] See Couroxx. 


Gop [xod, Sax. which likewiſe ſignifies good. The ſame word 3 


aſſes in both ſenſes, with only accidental variations through all the 
Teutonic diale& ; govt, Du. gott, Ger. gud, Dan. gudb, Su. goth, 


Goth.] 1. The divine being, the ſupreme being. 2. A falſe being, 
an idol. 3. Any perſon or thing deified, or too much honoured. | 


Whoſe God is their belly. Philippians. 

To which we may add, 4. An earthly prince or magiſtrate, i] have 
ſaid ye are gods.” As princes reſemble Gop not in nature (for that 
is of the ſame kind with the meaneſt of their ſubjects) but in autho- 
rity and power; and this is the true key to the different acceptations 
of this term [God] as we have in part ſuggeſted under the word 
[Drirr.] Thus one and the ſame word, which is expreſſive of 
power and dominion, is applied in ſcripture to earthly princes ; it is 
applied in a higher ſenſe to the angels; in a higher ſtill to that truly 
divine and glorious perſonage, who has all the angels [and indeed 
the whole creation] of God, put in ſubjection to him: But in the 
HIGHEST ſenſe of all, to the ove Gop and FaruER of all, who is 
above all, whoſe godhead or dominion extends over all. We have al- 
ready given Sir 1/aac Newton's definition of God to this effect; [ſee 
DerTyY] in which that great philoſopher ſpoke the language of all 
antiquity. Thus Clemens Alexand. © It may ſuffice for me to ſay, 
that Gop is Lord of all; I mean, alſalutely ſpeaking, Logy of ar, 
and where nothing is 4% oat by way of exception.” Stromat. Ed. 
Pariſ. lib. 6. p. 689. So Ladtantius, Deus eft nomen $SUMM vo- 
TESTATES,” i. e. the term [God] abſolutely underſtood, is expreſſive 
of SUPREME POWER.” So St. Cyprian, ©* There is one Logp Gop 
or all; neither has that sUBLIMITY any compeer ; becauſe within 
itſelf alone it contains ALL parte * t. RR Newatian, Eu- 
ebius, and Juſtin Martyr perpetually ; above all, St. Gregory Myſen, 
= St, Belt the laſt of Which [p. 905.] expreſsly ral the word 

Gop] to be expreſſive of NATURE; and in ſupport of his remark 
Fe appeals to that text, © I have made thee a God to PH. And 
this, by the way, will explain one circumſtance, otherwiſe not eaſy to 
be accounted for, in the cd conjubſtantialz/?s ; I mean, that although 
they maintained a /amene/s of nature between the FATHER and the 
Son, yet they did not ſcruple (with all antiquity). to affirm the Father 
alone to be the God oF THE WHOLE, t G:d over all, not the Son. 
and Spirit excepted ; as has been ſhewn under the words F Causs, 
GuosT, or Holy Srikir, ESSENCE, APOSTOLICAL- CONSTITU- 
ions, Sc. And herein the Nicene creed led them the way; and in- 
deed every other creed which appropriates the title“ TS 
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[rrarroxparup, i. 6. who has the command and power over all] to Gov 
THE FATHER ; according to that moſt juſt explication of this term, 
which Hip olrtus has given, “ warruy jury xh o XD., abrs dz 0 
narup, i. e. Chriſt has the command or power over all; but the Fa- 
THER over Him.” See Arosrolic ConsT1TUTIONS ; and eig 
the MISTAKE of the yrEss (with reference to this /aff citation) from 
HENCE. 

Gov fhicroglyphically] was by the ancient Egyptians repreſented 
by the body of a man, covered with a long garment, bearing on the 
top of the head an hawk; by the excellency, courage, nimbleneſs, 
and good qualities of this bird, ſhadowing out the incomparable per- 


fections of its creator. 


The Egyptian prieſts alſo repreſented God, by a man ſitting upon 
his heels, with alf his lower parts covered, to intimate, that he hath 
hid the ſecret of his divine nature, in his works that appear to our eys. 

To Gov, werb ad. from the ſubſt.] to deify, to exalt to divine 
honours, Lov'd me above the meaſure of a father, 

Nay gdded me indeed. Shakeſpeare. 
| As lure as God's in Glouteſterſbire. 

This proverb is ſaid to have its riſe, on account that there were 
more rich and mitred abbies in that, than in any two ſhires in Eng- 
land beſides; but ſome from William of Malmſbury refer it to the 
fruitfulneſs of it in religion, in that it is ſaid to have returned the 
ſeed of the goſpel, with the increaſe of an hundred fold. 

- Then Goo wills all winds bring rain. 
Lat. Deus undecungue juvat mods propitius. Eraſm. 
What the divine providence gives a bleſſing to, muſt and will 


_ proſper. 


Go'DbALMix, 2 market-town of Surry, on the river Wey, 34 miles 
from London. | 


Go'psoTe {xo>bore, Sax.) an eccleſiaſtical fine or amercement - 
antiently paid for offences againſt God. 


.Gon-Child [ odeyld, Sax.] the child for whom ſureties undertake 


at baptiſm, and promiſe to ſee educated as a chriſtian, A term of 


ſpiritual relation. | 
Gop-Daughter {30bpobeon, Sax.] a woman-child, for whom ſpon- 
fors have anſwered in baptiſm, and promiſed to ſee educated in chriſ- 
tianity, A term of ſpiritual relation. EN | 
Go'vess [zoderpe, Sax.] a ſhe deity. | 
Go'pptes5HooD, in Clariſſa. 5 
Go'DDEsSSLIKE, adj. [of goddeſs and like] reſembling a goddeſs. 


Gop- Father [xod-papen, Sax. ] a man that is ſurety for a child in 


baptiſm. The correlative to ged. ſon. 
Gop-Fathers [of duels] in antient times, were a kind of advocates 


choſen by the two parties, to repreſent the reaſons of their combat to 


the judge. | : 3 
Go'pxeap [gottheit, Ger.] 1. The divinity, the deity, the di- 
vine nature. e 
Th' imperial throne = 
Of zal Milton. 
2. A deity in perſon, a god or goddeſs. Were your godheads to bor- 


row of men, men would forſake the gods. Shakeſpeare. 


Or laſtly, what is the ſtrict and proper import of the word, di- 
vine poaver, and dominion.” *©* Moſes, ſays St. Bas1L, was conſtituted 
a god over the Egyptians.” And if Maſes, ſays NovaTian, had this 
title given him, when conſtituted a god to Pharaoh, how much more 
may it be applied to Chriſt, who is consTiTUTED God of the whole 
creation? See Coloſſ. c. ii. v. 9, compared with Coloſſ. c. 1. v. 19; 
and John, c. x. v. 34—36. Above all, ſee the words, Gop, DE- 
ITY, Guosr, MakczLLlaxs, and Es$ENCE, compared. c 

Gov1'vo | in cookery] a delicious kind of fare. 


Go'pLEss [xoblearp, Sax.] without God, that is without ſenſe or 


duty to God, atheiſtical, impious, wicked. 


Go'DLIKE, ay. [of god and lite] divine, reſembling a divinity, | 


ſupremely excellent. So wiſe and godlite. Locke. 
Go'DLiLY, odv. [of godly] piouſly, religiouſly. | 
Go'pLiness [xovlicneppe, Sax.] 1. Pious or religious quality or 
* 2. General obſervation of all the duties 
preſcribed by religion. Virtue and godlineſ of life. Hooker. 
 GonLinxG, aht. [of god] a little divinity, a diminutive god. 
Dryden. Mede, I think, uſes it by way of contempt, to expreſs ſome 


- fiftitious deity, whether in ancient or modern Rome. See ChyRIsT- 


LING, LorDLING, Oc. | 

Gol x, aj. [of Gd] 1. Pious towards God. 2. Good, righ- 
teous, religious. The godly man ceaſeth. P/alms. | 

Goblx, adv. piouſly, righteouſly, Every one which will live 
godly, Hooker. | | | 

Go'DLYHEAD, b. . goaly] goodneſs, righteouſneſs; an old 
word. I crave your godlyhead. Spenſer. | | 

Gop-Man, a name given to the Son of God, conſidered as incarnate. 
See GxosTics, Max HOOD, and INcaRnaTION. 

Go! p- Mother, [xoomopen, Sax. ] a woman that is ſurety for a child 
at baptiſm. The correlative to god-daughter. 

Go'p5Hie, ſul/t. [of God] the rank or character of a god, deity, 


or divinity, 


Gop- Son [ god- una, Sax.] a man- child, for whom ſureties have 
undertaken at baptiſm to ſee him educated a chriſtian, The correla- 


tive to god. father. 


Go'vwaRrD, adv. to godward, is toward God. So we read, 

| Hac arcthuſa tenus, for hactenus arethuſa. Virgil. 

Go'pwir, ſu/ft. [of qod, good, and prea, Sax. an animal] a kind of 
quail, a bird of a peculiar delicacy, Nor ortelans nor godæuits crown 
his board. Conley. | | 

Go'dYELD, or GoDYIELD, ade, [corrupted from God Shield, or 
protect] a term of thanks; now obſolete, except in the north country, 


where it is pronounced as if godchild. How you ſhould bid godye/d 


us for your pains. Shakeſpeare, 

Go'EL, adj. [Folen, Sax.] ow ; an old word, The goeler and 
younger, the better I love. Taſer. | 

Go'tr [of go] 1. One that goes, a runner. Impertinence of thoſe 
goers between us. Pope. 2, A joaker, one that has a gait or man- 
ner of walking good or bad. So far from being a good dancer, that 
he was no graceful geer. Wotton. 

To be a Go [probably of gogues, O. Fr. a merry, mad, fellow] 
to be eagerly deſirous of. | 


es 5 Þ 


To Goo, verb neut. to look aſquint. And wink oy 
an owl. Hudibras. | L , and g/ like 
GoccLE Eyed, adj. [reel exen, Sax.] ſquint- 1 | 
ſtraight. Aſcham 4. 4 b 5 Ls. Opn looking 

Go'c1nG Stool, a ducking ſtool. A cant phraſe. 
Gocma'cos, a Britiſh giant, ſaid to have been twelve ck; 
high; an image of which ſtands in the Guild-hall of London adi 
Go' in, part. act. of to go [of gan, Sax. to go] walking, mg; 
Goin to the Vault [with hunters] uſed of a hare, when ſe fals 
to the ground like a coney. | "He dale 
Goixe, ſabſt. 1. The act of walking, Going ſhall b 2 
feet. Shakeſpeare. 2. Pregnancy. Mott a comi 18 


to their reckoning, within the compaſs of a fortnight, ry Kb 15 
twentieth part of their going. Grew. 3. Departure. Thy gn e 
not lowly. Milton. Sem i 


Go'La [with architects] an ornament, an ogee or wave, the fame 


with cymatium. Spectator. 


GoLp [old, Sax. goudt, Du. gold, Ger. guld, Dan. and Su 
lad, Wel. riches. It is called gold in our Engliſh tongue, either 1 
geel, as Scaliger ſays, which is in Dutch to ſhine, or of ano 

utch word, which is gelten, and ſignifies in Latin walere ; in En fl 
to be of price or value. Hence cometh their ordinary word _ for 
money. Peacham] 1. The richeſt and heavieſt metal, and the mo 


ſolid or leaſt porous. Gold is not ſubject to ruſt, and being heated or 


melted, preſerves its heat longer than any other metal, and in we; he 
is ten times heavier than earth, and there is ſeven times as much nat 
ter in a piece of gold, as in one of glaſs of the ſame magnitude, , 
Money. Give me thy geld, if thou haſt any gold, Shakeſpeare, 1 
It is uſed for any thing pleaſing or valuable. So among the * 
even apgodr, and animamgue moreſque aureos educit in aſtra, Horace 
A heart of gold. Shakeſpeare. | 

All is not Gor p that glifters. | 

Fr. Tout ce qui reluit n'eft pas or. H. Ger. Eſt iſt nicht alles guy 
was da glaentzet, The Lat. ſay: Fronti nulla fides. The It. as ye 
Non & oro tutto guel che luce. And ſo the Lat. likewiſe, Non onne quod 

ſplendet aurum eft ; or, aurea ne credas, quecunque niteſere cernis, "This 

proverb is deſigned as an admonition to us not to depend too much y 

on outward appearances, for in ſo doing we may be eaſily deceived, 
| Golp goes in at any gate except heaven's. 

Philip, the father of Alexander, is reported to have ſaid, that le 
did not queſtion but he would take any fort or caſtle, let the aſcent be 
never ſo iteep, or the avenues never ſo difficult, if he could but drive 
up an aſs laden with gold to the gate. A later great monarch kney 
this ſecret likewiſe very well. The Ger. ſay as we: Das gold mathet 
alle thuͤre aut nur des himmels nicht. . 

A man may buy G0 p too dear. 
That is, pay too dear for a commodity, tho' never ſo good. 

GOLD of Pleaſure, ſubſt. [myagrum, Lat.] a plant which hath a 
flower of four leaves, placed in form of a croſs, which becomes a 
turbinated fruit. Miller. | R's p 

Burniſh'd Golo, is gold ſmoothed and poliſhed with a ſteel inftry- 
ment, called a burniſher. x 5 | 

Fine Gold, is that which is refined and purged by fire, of all it 
impurities, and all alloys. 5 

Million of Gol, a phraſe uſed to ſignify a million of crowns. A 
cant word. | Ts 

Moſaic Gol p, gold applied in pannels on a proper ground, diſti- 
buted into ſquares, lozenges, and other compartments, part whereot 
15 ſhadowed to raiſe or heighten the reſt. | 

Shell Gol p, is that uſed by the illuminers, and with which perſons 
may write in gold with a common pen. It is made of leaves of gold 
reduced to an impalpable powder, by grinding on a marble. 

A Tun of GoLD, with the Dutch, is in value 100000 florins; with 
the Germans, it is 100000 dollars, or about 20000 /. a tun of gold, 
at 4/. the ounce, amounts to 96000 / ; 

Virgin GoLlp, is gold juſt taken out of the mines, before it hath 
paſſed under any action of fire, or other preparation. 

Go'LDBEATER [of gold and beat] one whoſe buſineſs is to beat, 0: 
foliate gold ſo, as to gild other matter. 1 
SGo'LDBEATERS-sk IN, fbf The inteſtinum rectum of an ox, pro- 
perly prepared, which gold- beaters lay between the leaves of thei 
metal while they beat it, whereby the membrane is made thin, aud 


fit to apply to cuts, and ſmall freſh wounds, as is now the comman 


practice. Quincy. : 
GOLD, adj. [of gold and bound] encompaſſed with gold. 
Go'LDEN, adj. [from gold, zolben, Sax. goude, Du. gulden, Ger.] 


1. Made or conſiſting of gold. 2. Shining, reſplendent. Wear 2 


golden ſorrow. Shakeſpeare. 3. Yellow, of the colour of gold, Cal. 
en ruſſeting hath a gold- coloured coat under a ruſſet hair. Mortimer. 
4. Excellent, valuable. Golden opinions. Shakeſpeare. That . 
rule. Watts. 5. Happy, reſembling the age of gold. As they di 
in the golden world. Shakeſpeare. | = 
GoLDeN Age [according to the poets] the reign of Saturn, 1 
happineſs of which times was ſo magnified by them, as to be cal 
the golden age. They ſay there was no occaſion then for floeten 
or ſowing, but that the earth then freely roduced whatever mg 
contribute to uſe or pleaſure ; all things being common to all vi 
abundance of ſuperfluity beyond the profuſeſt wiſhes ; ſo there co | 
be no differences or contentions, but a perfect harmony in the ok x 
ons of all perſons who were good and juſt, out of their own ne 4 
tions and tempers ; that care, want, puniſhments, wars, dies, © 
age, were things unheard of, but that perſons after length 0 * 
were diſſolved in a pleaſing ſort of ſleep, and wafted to the manuon: 
of the gods, and to regions of eternal love and happineſs. 1 
GoLlpen Fleece. The ſtory is this: Athamas king of The — E 
Phrixus and Helle by a wife called Nephele; but he after war 4 x 
another wife called Ino, who fell in love with Phrixus ; but = 
ing neglected by him, fell into an extreme averſion to him, 1 ar 
happening a great dearth of corn, ſhe perſuaded Athamas hy 
not be remedied till Phrixus or Helle was ſacrificed. But 35 © ff 
at the altar, Nephele (i. e. a cloud) took them away, and ga el then 
a golden ram that ſhe had received from Mercury, which 9 NM, 
through the air to Colchis, where Phrixus was kindly a we 
king Eta. That there he facrificed the ram to Jupiter, an the 
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in in the grove of Mars. From whence it was carried away 


by Jaſon and the Argonauts. See Arconautz and EOVYPTIAN Eu- 
by | 


0H, adv. [of golden) delightfully, ſplendidly. Reports 
ſneaks goldenty of bis profit. Shakeſprare. 
"Goren Number [in aſtronomy | | 

4 encreafing one every year, till it comes to nineteen, and there 
1 ins again, the uſe of wich is to find the change, full aud quar- 
ter of the moon. 1 N 4 25 

GoLDEN-RING, a worm that gnaws the vine, and wraps iiſelf up in 
its leaves. 

/ 'xo0D, the name of an herb. | 
DENA [is ſo called by way of excellence] a role in arith- 
etic, and which is either ſingle or compound, direct or inverſe. | 

he ingle Cllen- Rule, is when three numbers or terms are pro- 
ed, and a fourth proportional to them is demanded ; as the queſ- 
tion following: If four horſes eat eighteen buſhels of corn in a cer- 
a gumber of days, what will cight horſes require in the ſame 
ume! dix. thirty- fix buſbels. | 7. 

The dem ound Goldeu- Rule, is when five terms are propounded, in 
order to find out 2 lixth : As if four horſes eat eight buſhcls of corn in 
tree months, Row much will ſerve eight for nine months ? 

The Goiden- Rule direct, is when the tenſe or tenor of the queſtion 
requires the fourth number ſought, to bear ſuch proportion to the ſe- 
cond, as the third number has to the firſt : ſo in the firlt queſtion, as 
eight is the double of four, ſo ought the fourth number to be the 
double of eighteen, i. e. thirty-ſix. . | 

The Golden-Rule inverſe, is when the fourth term required ought 


to proceed from the ſecond term, according to the ſame rate or pro- 


tion, that the firlt proceeds from the third; as for example, it four 
857 r.quire a certain quantity of corn in ſix days, how many 
dass will the ſame quantity ſerve eight horles ? here four is half eight, 
{o ought the fourth term required to be half fix. I his is called alſo 
the rule of three indirect, or backwards. 1 | | 

Gotoen Saxifrage | chry/aplenium, Lat.] a plant. It hath a pe- 
rennial 6brous root. | | | 

Golpen Sulphur of Anatomy [with chemiſts] regulus of antimony 
boiled in water and ſtrained, having vinegar afterwards poured on 
it, ſo that a reddiſh or gold-coloured powder will fink to the bottom 
of the velit]. | | 

Go'Lprincn [xzolb-pinc, Sax.] a bird. 


Go'Lp-rinber {of gold and pindan, Sax.] one who finds gold; 


a term ludicrouſl applied to one who empties privies or hoaies of 
eaſ-ment. 8 

Gcrp-Foil [of geld, and feuille, Fr. a leaf] leaf. gold. 

Gorb- HAMMER [zolb-hamen, Sax. ] a bird. | 3 

Go'LDiLOCKs, or GO'LDYLOCKS, /ubſt, [coma aurea, Lat. zoldi- 
loceap, Sax.] a plant Which hath a fibrous, perennial root, and 
rot Vi or golden flower. | 

Gouping {guitelin, Du.] a ſort of apple. 

Go'LotixG, a fifh. | 

Go'td-PLEASURE, the name of an hero. | | | 

Go't.pswiTy [xold-pmiveh, Sax, tour-{mit, Du. go!Þ-ſcchmied, 
Ger. guld⸗Imedh, Su.] 1. A worker or {eller of gold or ſilver veſſels. 
2. A banker, one who keeps money for others in his hands. Sa. 

GolpsMiTus. They were incorporated in the 16th of king Ki- 
chard II, annò 1392. They are 4 wardens, about 90 aſſiſtants, 294 
on the livery. Their livery fine is 11 /,* 5 . They are the 5th of 
the 12 companies, Their patron is St. Dunſtan, Their arms are 
pules, a leopard's head or, quartered with azure, à covered cup be- 
tween 2 bucklers of the 34d; creft, a dainty lady holding in her right 
hand a balance (with her arms extended proper) in the left a touch- 


lone of the 3d, The ſupporters 2 unicorns or: Their hall is in 


Forſter-Lane. 


Goll, or Gol. Ls, falt. [corrupted, as Skinner thinks, from pal or 


pol, whence ang Sax. to handle or manage. Others of Falyy, 
of zealpian, Sax, to weild, becauſe the hands handle and manage 
affairs] hands, claws, paws. Uſed in contempt ; now obſolete. 
They ſer hands, and Mopſa put to her golden goll; among them, and 
blind fortune that ſaw not the colour ot them, gave her the pre- eu. i- 
nence. S/ dne). | 


3 a city of Brandenburg- Pomerania, 15 miles north of 
tin, „„ | | 
60 Lors, or Go'LyEs [in heraldry] little. balls or roundelets of a 
purple colour. 0 85 | 
1 an, or Go'uwax [prob. g. goodman] a huſband or maſter 
Am! *. ; | 
Gomsr'on, the greateſt ſea-port in Perſia, ſituated on the ſtreight 
a the entrance of the 1 of Perſia, oppoſite to the iſland Ormus. 
Gout, the black and oily greaſe of a cart wheel, &c. 
GO'MpHane [with botaniſts] the herb jealouſy or popinſay. 


Goment'asrs [youPracy, Gr.) a diſtemper of the teeth, when they 
ae 1225 yn ready to drop out. | 
RUN fa 


2 the GRINDERS, which are called gomphoi, i. e. nails; be- 
5 e a nail Saftened in a Jure place, they are inſerted 1ato the 


| Go'mpnoma, or Go'MPpryoNs, Lat. Yo aDPwua, and Yo pap wer, Gr. 
— tallening of one bone into Zen Wly ranges as ehe teeth i 
f JaWs, à particular fort of articulation. Gomploffs is the connection 

®2 tooth to its ſocket. Wiſeman. = 
N o NAMBUSY [in Braſil] a bird not much bigger than a fly, with 
: ub wings, that ſings ſo ſweetly, that it is not much inferior to a 
gltingale, = | | 
ay bro YouPS-, Gr.] a kind of ſwelling in the eye, when the 
Go : goes 2 the ſkin called uvea tunica. | 

the gout in eo Wi of You, the knee, and alga, Gr. a capture] 
Na 'RCHa, or Goxo'tcha [of yaw, a knee, or vn, Gr. an an- 
Ahne take it to be a dial Luk on divers ſurfaces or planes, ſome 
ich being horizontal, others vertical, others oblique, Sc. 
* are formed divers angles. 
— Er, or Goo TER /. [from gendola, It.] one that rows 
% a boatman, A knave of hire, a gendalicr. Shakeſpeare, 


a number beginning with one, | 


ys, it is a word peculiar to Dioscox Es, and relates more 


G00 


- Go'nvor.a, It. [ gonchle, Fr. ſome derive it of youraac, à bark or 
liccle ſhip; others of 5d, Gr. a little vaſe] a flat long boat uſed 
of ws Venetians, a ſmall boat. A lictle gendela bedecked trim. 
Spenſer. 8 Tr 1 | 
Gone, part. of to go; ſee To Go. 1, Advanced, forward in 
progrels. Faither gone of late in lies. Swift. 2. Ruined, undone. 
Lis none of your daughtef nor my ſiſter; we are gone clic. Shuke- 
beare, 3. Paſt. The particular acecidents gone by. Shakefeare. 4. 
olt, departed. The hope of their gains was gone. Adi, 5. Dead, 
departed this life. I mourn Adonis dead and gone. Oldham. ? 
Goxt out a Head [a ſea phraſ-] a term wſcd, When a ſhip under 
ſail has paſſed before the head of anotlicr. oy 
Go'xFalon, Go'nFaxon, or Gou'ranon, Fr, [gurfara, Iſland. 
from yum, a battle, and fani, a flag. Mi, 1ze] 1. An enhign,. a 
ſtandard in general. . | 555 
Standards and giyfalon's, tw ixt van and rear, © 
Fel Stream ift the air. Milton. | 8 
2. The church. banner carried in the pope's army, 3. A kind of 
round tent, borne as a canopy at the head of the proceſſions of the 
principal churches in Rome, in caſe of rain, its verge or banner ſery- 
ing for a ſhelter. * p 3 8 
GoxFAT ON ER [of gonfalon] the pope's ſtandard beafer 
GO NORA [with 1e a ſwelling that happens in the ſinewy 
parts, with hardnefs and roundneſs. | | 8 
GONORRHOE'A [Yee , of 70e. ſeed, and geo, Gr. to flow} 4 


venereal diſeaſe when there is a frequent diſcharge, or an involuntary, 


dripping of the ſeed without ereclion of the pems ; called alſo a clap 
or running of che reins. | | | 
GonoukkHOEA Cordate, Lat. [with ſurgeons] a venereal diſlemper; 
when, together with the effuſion of matier, the urechri is bent like 4 
bow wiih pain. | . = 
Goo, adj. [xod, Sax. goedt, Du. and L. Ger. gut, H. Ger. god, 
Dan. govy, Su.] 1. Having ſuch phyſical qualities, as are expected or 


deſired. Behold. it was very good. Geneſis. 2. Proper, fit, conveni - 


ent. It was a good time to comply. Clarendon, 3. Uncorrupted, un- 
damaged. For nuts that would laſt good for his eating. Locke. 4. 
Wholeſome. Then finds the walls not goed to eat. Pricr, 5. Medi- 
cinal, ſalutary. Sweeter than other waters in taſte, and excellent 
good for the itone, Bacon: 6. Pleatant to the tate. Fat thou honey 
becauſe it is good. Proverbs. 7. Conpitat, full. A goed third of its 
people. Addiſon. 8. Uſcful, valuable. Uſeful and good for ſomewhat. 
Locke. . Sound, not falſe, not fallacious. The propoſition which 
Luther let go for good. Atterbury. 10. Legal, valid, rightly claimed 
or held. According to military cuſtom the place was good. Wotton: 


11. Confirmed, atteſted, valid. Make good your accuſation. Si-. 


12. Having the qualities deſired to a conſiderable degtee. A god 
fleet. Clarendon. 13. With as preceding. It has a kind of negative, 
or inverted ſenſe; as good as, no better than. Of one, and him as 
good as dead. Hebrews. 14. No worſe. As good as his word. LE 
trange. 15, Well qualihed, not deficient. Loy father of a fami- 
ly had been as goed a prince, and had as good a claim to royalty, as 
theſe. Locle. 16. Skilful, ready, dexterous. Thoſe are generally 
gocd as flattering, who are good for nothing elfe. South. 17. Happy, 
proſperous. Good morrow Cateſby. Shake/peare. 
Silence the knaves repute, the whore's god name. Pope. 19. Cheer- 
ful, gay; joined with any words expreſſing temper of mind. They 
may be of good comfort. 2 Maccabies. 20. Conſiderable, not ſmall, 
though not very great. A good while ago. A#s. 21. Elegant, de- 
cent, delicate; joined with breeding. Good breeding in his raillery. 
Addijen, 22. Real, ſerious, cerueſt. Love not in good earneſt, 
Shakeſpeare. 23. Rich, being of credit, able to fulfil engãgements. 
Antonio is a good man. Shaleſpeare. 24. Having moral qualities, ſuch 
as are wilhed, virtuous. For a gecd man ſome would even dare to die. 
Romans. 25. Rind, ſoft, benevolent. Her manners did breed good 
Will. Sidney. 26. Favourable, loving. The men «ere very good un- 


to us. 1 Sam. 27. Companionable, ſociable, merry; often uſcd ironi- 
cally. Sir Roger had been a good fellow in his youth. Aſcham. 28. 


It is ſometimes uſed as an epithet of ſlight contempt, implying a kind 
of negative virtue, or bare freedom from ill. She had left the good 
man at home, and brought away her gallant. Addiſon. 29. In a lu- 
dicrous ſenfe. For all other good women that love to do but little 
work. Spenſer. 30. Hearty, earneſt, not dubious. The good will 
of the nation. Temple. 31. In good time; not too fait. Collier. 32. 
In good. footh ; really, ſerivully. Shakeſpeare. 33. To make good; to 
keep, to maintain, not to give up, not to abandon. To male grad 
their retreat. Clarendon. 34. To make good ; to perform, to confirm. 
To make all this good. Shakeſpeare. 35. To make good; to ſupply. To 
make good in one circumſtance what it wants in another. Z"E/irange. 

Goop, /ubſt. 1. That which phyſically. contributes to kappinels, 
benefit, advantage; oppoſed to evil. The emperor means no good 
to us. Shak-ſpeare. Or as the contraſt, in the philofepher's ſenſe ot the 
word is well expreſſed in thele lines: 

| His Evil was not EV1L , nor his coop 

Ought elſe but wanty miſunderſtood. Table of Cres. 
2. Proſperity, advancement. Unto the god, not ruin of the ſtate. 
Ben Fohn/en. 3. Earneſt, not jeſt. She came to die for gend and all. 
L'Ejtrange. 4. Moral qualities, ſuch as are deſireable, virtue, righ- 
teouſneſs, piety. Depart from evil and do gced. P/a/ms. 5. Good 
laced after bad, with as, ſeems a ſubſtantive ;_ but the expreſſion is, 

F think vitious, and good is rather an adjective elliptically uſed, or 
it may be confidered as adverbial ; See Goop, adv. He had as good 
leave his veſſel to the direction of the winds. South. 

Goo, adv. 1, Well, not ill, not amiſs. 2: 4s good; no worle. 


Had you not @s goed have been eating worms now as pidgeons. 


L'Eflrange. 2 
Goo, interj, well! right ! It is ſometimes uſed ironically. 
Goop wine needs no bulb. 3 
This proverb intimates, that virtue is valuable for itſelf, and that 
internal goodneſs ſtands in need of no external flouriſhes, or orna- 
ments; and ſo we ſay, a geod face need: us band, lt ſeems to be of 2 
Latin original; as, /:"o wendibili bedera ſuſpenſa nihil eff opus ; and ac- 
cordingly the French ſay, A ben uin i! ne faut point d euſelgae. 


7 A | Doo 


18. Honourable. 
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- Goop is Good, but better is better. 1 
8 is, there is hardly any thing ſo good, but better may be 
Found. N 

Good a Bearing, or Goob Behaviour [in law] is an exact carriage 
of a ſubject towards the king and his liege a. to which ſome per- 
ſons, upon their difſolute courſe of life, are bound. 

Goop-coο rio HED, ach. being without ill qualities or ſymptoms. 

Goop Country, an aſſize or jury of country men or good neighbours. 

Goop E/cheat [in law] forfeited. 

Goop- Horx, or Cape of Goop-roee, the moſt ſouthern promonto- 
ry of Africa, ſubje& to the Dutch, who have built there a good town 
and caſtle. 8 
Goop-Lack ! an interjection of admiration. | | 
Go'ovtiness [xodlicnepye, Sax. ] goodly appearance, beauty, grace, 
elegance. The goodline/5 of trees. Hooker. . 
Goo v, ath, [of good] 1. Comely, handſome, fine, ſplendid ; 
now little in uſe. A prince of a goodly aſpect. Sidney. 2. . 
ſwelling, affectedly turned. Good!y and great he fails beyond his link. 
Dryden. 3. Happy, defirable, gay. The mild and good) govern- 
ment of the confeſſor. Sper/er. * | 

Go ob, adv. excellently ; obſolete. Attempered good!ly well for 
health and for delight. Spenſer. 

Go'opLYnood, f. fof goodly) grace, 
mote thy goodlyhood forgive it me. Spenſer. 

Go'opman [xovman, Sax.) 1. A flight appellation. of civility ; 
generally ironically. Goodman boy, if you pleaſe. Shakeſpeare. 2. A 
country appellation for a maſter of a family, gaffer. Goodman 
 Hodge's barn. Gay. | | 

Go'opxess [of god] 1. Defirable qualities either moral or phyſical, 
kindneſs, favour. Becauſe therein he might exerciſe his goodneſs. 
Sidney. 2. Good quality. 


goodneſs ; obſolete. But 


nature or ſociety ; in oppoſition to evil, which tends to deſtroy or im- 
pair it. | | | | 

Go'op-now, inter. 1. In good time, a la bonne heure, Fr. a gen- 
lle exclamation of entreaty ; it is now a low word. 2, A ſoft excla- 


mation of wonder. 


Go'opy, g. d. [xob-prpe, Sax. i. e. good-wife] a common coun- 


try appellation of a woman, a term of civility uſed to mean perſons, 
Soft goody ſheep then ſaid the fox, not ſo. Spenſer. | 
Goops, /ub/?. [from good, it has no 1 . Moveables in a houſe. 
To forfeit all your goods. Shakeſpeare. 2. Wares, merchandize. The 
Foods of our Engliſh merchants were attached. Raleigh, 
Adventitious Goops [in law] are ſuch as ariſe otherwiſe than by 
ſucceſſion from father or mother, or from anceſtor to deſcendant, 
Dotal Goons, are ſuch as accrue from a dowry, and which the 
huſband is not allowed to alienate. 9 | 
Paraphernal Goons [in law] are thoſe which the wife gives the 
huſband to enjoy, on condition of withdrawing them when ſhe 
leaſes. 
. Prowectitious Goops [in law] are ſuch as ariſe by direct ſucceſſion. 
Receptitious Goops [in law] are ſuch as the wife might reſerve a 
full or intire property of to herſelf, and enjoy them independant of 
her huſband, in diſtinction from dotal and paraphernal. | 
Vacant Goops [in Jaw] are thoſe abandoned and left at large, ei- 
— becauſe the heir renounces them, or becauſe the deceaſed has no 
eir. 
Ill gotten Goops ſeldom proſper, | 


Lat. Mala lucra equalia damnis, Gr. Kara xyy%a 10 ernow, He. 


It. Vien preſto conjumato Pingiuſtament acquifiato. The French ſay, 
among other proverbs to the ſame purpoſe : De mal eft venu Pagneau, 
et à mal retourne le peau. [Ill come the lamb, and ill goes its {kin. ) 
The Germans ſay, Mebel gewohnen, nebel geronnen, We have ſeve- 
ral other proverbs to the ſame purpoſe, which, with obſervations on 
them, ſee under their reſpective heads. 55 | 
A man has no more Goops than he gets good of, 
This proverb is Scottiſh ; we ſay to the ſame purpoſe : 
The gown is her's that wears #t, and the world his who enjoys it. 

The meaning is, that what a man enjoys of his ſubſtance is really 
his, the reſt he has only in keeping. The Lat. ſay, Nallus argenti 
color e nifi temperato ſþlendeat uſu. The It. ſay: La robba non 
2 di chi la ha, ma di chi la gode. (Wealth is not his who poſſeſſes it, 
but his who enjoys it.) | | 2 

Goocr [gouge, Fr. gurgio, It.] a tool for rounding or hollowing 
wood. This thould be written gouge. See Govcs. | 

GoolE [prob. of Fee e 848 $6 ditch, a trench, a puddle. 

Goos E, irr. plur. Geeſe [Sor , Sax. gavs, Su. gans, Da. gos, G. 
and L. Ger. gans, H. Ger. gawe, Erſe, plur. geey ; anſar, Sp. ganxo, 
Port. anſer, Lat. all of tan, Celt. white] 1. A large waterfowl pro- 


verbially noted, I know not why, for fooliſhneſs. 2. A taylor's 


ſmoothing iron. | 
A Gooss [hieroglyphically] was by the Egyptians pourtrayed, to 
ſignify a vain babbler, or a filly poet. 
Every man thinks his own Gees: ſwans. 
This proverb intimates that an inbred philauty runs through the 


' Whole race of flcſh and blood, and that ſelf-love is the mother of va- 


nity, pride, and miſtake. It turns a man's geeſe into ſwans, his 
dunghill poultry into pheaſants, and his lambs into veniſon. It blinds 
the underſtanding, perverts the judgment, depraves the reaſon of the 
* otherwiſe moſt modeſt diſtinguiſhers of truth and falſity. It makes a 
man ſo fondly conceited of himſelf, that he prefers his own art for its 
excellency, his own {kill for its perfeQion, his own compoſitions for 
their wit, and his own productions for their beauty. It makes even 
his vices ſeem to him virtues and his deformities beauties ; for ſo every 
crow thinks her «wn bird faireſt, though never ſo black and ugly: 
Suum cuique pulchrum, ſay the Latins, The Germans ſay, Tine 
gurte mutter balt thre kinder vor die ſchon(ten. (Every mother thinks 

her own children the faireſt.) | 
hat is laute for the Goosx is ſauce for the gander. | 
A proverb among the women to ſignify that what is proper for the 
wife is fit for the huſband. . MN 
Wincheſter Gdos x, a ſwelling in the thigh; an old name for a ve- 
nereal bubo, ſo called, as the biſhop of Wincheſter had the licenſing 

of the ſtews and brothels in Southwark in former times. 


Goopxess, is whatever tends or conduces to preſerve or improve 


Tate. 


which is gorged or ſwallowed. He ſpew'd up his gorge. Spenſer. 


GOR 
> 

Goos E- BERRY [ Zorbepian, Sax. probably ſo calle | 
as ſaute for Se) The re lacineated 1 N vel 
whole plant 1s ſet with prickles. The fruit grows diſpertegj lhe 
the buſh, having, for the moſt part, but one Fruit upon a foot 
which is of an oval or globular figure, containing man 1 
ſurrounded by a polpy ſubſtance, The ſpecies are: 
mon gooſeberry. 2. 'The large manured gooſeherry, 
hairy gooſeberry. 4. The large white Dutch gooſeber; 
large amber gooſeberry. 6. Ihe large green gooſeberry. 
large red pooſeberry. 8. The yellow leav'd gooſeberry, 
ſtriped leav'd goofeberrv. Miller. 

Goo'sE-BILL, an inſtrument uſed by ſurgeons. 

Goos E- ro⁰οr [chenopodum, Lat.] the plant wild orach. 

Goos F-OR ASS, an herb generally called clivers. Morti 

Goos Intentos [Lancaſhire] a cuſtom by which the 
_ a pore on the ſixteenth ſunday 1 Pentecoſt, at which ti 
the old church prayer ended thus; ac bonts cperibus jupit 
intentos. 2 l e fal gt 
Goos Wirg [ſea term] a particular way of fitting up t 
the miſſen yard, in order hit e ſhip may ſail ve, Nd . 
wind or quarter wind, with a fair, freſh gale; it is ſometimes 50 
a ſtudding ſail. RT. | | * 

Gos, the capital of a province of the ſame name, 
dies, ſubject to the mogul. | 

Go'rBELLIED, adj. [of on, filth, and bælig, Sax.] having; 
great belly, fat, having ſwelling paunches. Shakeſpeare uſes ii. 

Go'sBELLY, ſ«b/?. [from xop, Sax. dung, and bel, accordin to 
Skinner and Junius. It may perhaps come from gor, Welſh, 2. : 
too much; or, as ſeems to me molt likely, may be contracted fon 
gormand, or gorman's Belly, the belly of a glutton. Johnſon) a * 
paunch, a ſwelling belly. A term of reproach for a fat man. . 

Gorce, or Gorze [zeonip, Sax,] furz, a ſhrub. See Goxs: 

Gorce, 1. A pool of water to keep fiſh in. 2. A ſtop in a fer: 
as mills, ſtakes, &c. | ; 

Go'rcum, a city of the United Provinces, ſituated in that of Hy. 
land, on the river Waal, 22 miles eaſt of Rotterdam, 0 

Gonp, /ub/?. an inſtrument of gaming, as appears from Beaumont 
and bletcher, Thy dry bones can reach at nothing now but gar; and 
ninepins. Beaument and Fletcher, Gords and Fulham holds, Sate. 
{peare. | OR 

Go'kDian KNOT, an intricacy, fo called in alluſion to one Gordin: 
a Phrygian, who being exalted from a huſbandman to be a king, bung 
his plough and hufbandry utenſils in the temple, ty'd up in ſuch an in. 
tricate knot, that the monarchy of the world was promiled to him that 
ſhould untie it; which Alexander the Great, after feveral eſſays, not 
being able to do, cut it with his ſword. - 

Gore [zone, Sax. gor, Wel, ſanious matter] 1. Blood. Forth 
guſh'd a ſtream of gore blood thick. Sper/cr. 2. Congealed, corrupt 
or clotted blood. Rolling in duſt and gore. Milron, _ 

Gong [in old records] a fmall, narrow flip of ground. 

Gore in heraldry] is one of the abatements of honour, and is 2 
figure conſiſting of two lines drawn, one from the ſiniſter chief, and 
the other in the ſiniſter baſe, both meeting in an acute angle in the 
middle of the feſſe point; and Guillim ſays, denotes a coward. 

To Gore [geboſuan, Sax.] to wound with a horn, as a bull, &. 
does, Some toſs'd, ſome gor d, ſome trampling down he kill'd, Dy 
den. 2. To ſtab, to pierce in general. His brother {wine to ga. 


* 
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GokoR, /ub/. Fr. 1. The throat, che ſwallow. Songs when the 
watry inftrument did make their gorge deliver. Sidney, 2. That 


GoRGE [in fortification] the entrance of a baſtion, or of a raveln, 
or of other out-work. | | | 

Gorce of a flat Baſtion [in fortification] is a right line, which 
bounds the diſtance comprehended between the two flanks, 

GorGE of a Ravelin, is the ſpace contained between the two end 
of their faces next the place. Bo 

GorGe [in architecture] a kind of moulding hollow on the in. 
fide, which is larger, but not ſo deep as the ſcotia, and ſerves for 
compartments, chambranles, &c. alſo the narroweſt part of the Do- 
ric and Tuſcan capitals, lying between the aſtragal, the ſhaft of the 
pillar, and the annulus, | | 

Gore of a Chimney, is that part between the chambranle and the 
crowning of the mantle, | 9 : 

GoRGct of the Half. moon [in fortification] is the ſpace contained 
between the two ends of the faces next the place, called alſo gorge of 
the rawelin. | 

Gonk of the Out-works [in fortification] is the ſpace between 
their wings or ſides, next to the great ditch, 

To Gok E, verb af. [gorger, Fr.] 1. To fill up to the throat, to 
glut, to cram. To gorge his appetite. Shakeſpeare. 2. To fwalley; 
as, the fiſh has gorged the hook. 

GORE [gorge, Fr.] filled, glutted, crammed, c. 

Goo [with farriers] ſwelled. 
 Gorcep [in heraldry] is when a crown, coronet, or the 
repreſented about the neck of a hon or ſwan. 4 

Go'RGEREN, a part of the ancient armour, being that which co 
vered the throat. : 

Go'sceovus, adj. [gorgias, O. Fr. Skinner] fine, coſtly, rich, mas, 
nificent, ſplendid, glittering in various colours, In ſuch a gz%# 
palace. Shafeſteare. ; 

Go'rcrov3Ly, adv. [of gorgeous] ſfumptuouſly, ſplendidly: (let 

Go'RGEOUSNESS, . Fol ray?) ſumptuouſneſs, coſtlineſs, ple 
didneſs, ſhow, I” 

Go'rGet [wne gorgette, Fr. gorgietta, Is] 1. A womans m_ 
dreſs. 2. A ſort of breaſt- plate worn by ſoldiers, and which = 
merly defended the throat. His head-piece, gorge? and gaun 
lying by him. Kno/les, f ; hairs, 

Br be fulft. [yoeyw, Gr.] 1. A monſter with ſnaky k 45 
which the ſight turned the beholders to ſtone. 2. Any ching 
or horrid. Gorgons and hydras and chimeras dire. Milton. Ay 

Goos {according to the poets] came of the ſame par bl 
Meduſa. They uſed to turn all perſons into ſtones that 9229 
on, and were ſaid at length to have been thrown into hell, to Pee, 


like, 3 


G OT 


| t wicked perſons, according to the heathen mytholo- 

the eee enen at Hower mentions more than ONE gorgor, 

97. pee de fixes (I ſuppoſe for its terrible aſpett) in the ihield [or 
whoſe ki ch Minerva bore, when deſcending to aſſiſt the Greeks. 
127 be Je rf ti xe Jewoio rere, Lind, lib. 5. l. 741. 

bo heathen mythology might have its zmprovements with time as 

-p ours; and accordingly we find the term mentioned in the 

we 


| p1v84al number Dy * 


- 5 Ha PL 1. — AEneid, lib. 6. 4 289. 
| = "his ente — has the following note. N 
*. Garcons are ſaid to be three daughters of Phorens, reſiding in 
is parts of Africa, near Mount Atlas, and had but one eye 
R | 
in common to But 8 he poet ſ 
„ Euvyale, and Meduſa. —— But SERENUs the poet lays, 
were eee 1 51 . ds of the ſame beauty, who ſtruck the youths that 
* 1 them with aſtoniſhment, and from hence the fiction of this 
be vert their beholders (at the firſt fight) into /fore, : | 
ies a city of Upper Saxony, in Germany, 50 mules eaſt of 
9 b, ſubſt. [gourmand, Fr.] a greedy eater, a glutton, a 
wy ious feeder. | 
grey IO axpize, verb meut. [gourmander, Fr.] to eat glutton- 


e axpizer [from gormandize) a voracious eater. 

Go'rRMAGONS, 4 {ociety of men who of late years pretend to have 
been of great antiquity, like the free and accepted maſons. 

Gos Tv, or Go'ssY [xzoppe1x, Sax. ] furzy, full of furze. | 

Gorst, or GORZ, Jubt. ¶ gon, Sax. ] furz, a thick prickly ſhrub 
that bears a yellow flower. | ; | 

Go'ry, adj. [of gore] 1. Covered with congealed blood. Gory 
fides. Spen/er. Gary locks. Shakeſpeare. 3 . Bloody, murtherous, 
fal; obſolete. A gory emulation twixt us twain. Shakrſpeare. 

Go'snawKk [of goy, a gooſe, and haqpoc, or hapoc, Sax. a hawk] 
a bird of prey, a hawk of a wy kind. Fairfax uſes it. | 

G0 sl AR, an imperial city of Lower Saxony, in Germany, 30 
miles ſouth of Brunſwic. | 


Pole, 9. 4. gooſeling] 1. & young goole. '2. A fort of ſubſlance 
called cats tall, that grows on nut trees and pines. 


G0 EL [xobype), of God, God or good, and rpellan, Sax. to 


dings, ſo/thell, ſteal ſuach, Erſe, happy tidings] God's word, the 
wh of of WH Chriſtian revelation, particularly the books of the 
New Teſtament, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John ; alſo the princi- 
ples and doctrines of Chriſtianity in them revealed, divinity, theo- 
Jogy. 3 


religion. This word, in Shakeſpeare, in whom alone I have found it, 
v uſed, tho' ſo venerable in itſelf, with ſome degree of irony ; J ſup- 
pole from the Goſpellers, who had long been held in contempt. 
Are you ſo gabel d SU 
To pray for this good man and for his iſſue. Shakeſpeare. 
Gos ELLEN. 1. He that reads the goſpel in a cathedral church. 
2. A name of the followers of Wickliff, who firſt attempted a re- 


their profeſſing to follow and preach only the goſpel. 
Theſe goſpellers have had their golden days, 
_ Have trodden down our holy Roman faith. Rowe, 
Go'ssamer, /ub/t. [ goſſipium, low Lat.] the down of plants, the 
long white cobwebs which fly in the air in calm, ſunny wgather, eſpe- 
cially about the time of autumn. Hanmer. | 
A lover may beſtride the goſſamer | 
That idles in the wanton ſummer air. Shakeſpeare. 
Go'srorT, a market town of Hants, on the weſt fide of Portſmouth 
harbour. See PoRT$MOUTH. © 
Go'ss1e [of xob, God, and xpyb, Sax. affinity, relation, g. 4. rela- 
ton in God] 1. A ſponſor in baptiſm. Go to the gHp's feaſt and 
gaude with me. Shakeſpeare, 2. A tippling companion. And fome- 
times lurk I in a ges bowl. Shakeſpeare. 3. One who runs about 
tatting like women at a lying-in. 4. Hence a prating, talkitive 
woman, that goes from houſe to houſe, telling or hearing goſſipping 
tories, The common chat of go//ips when they meet. Dryden. = 
The SpeQator thus deſcribes the talkitive faculty of a goſſip: Mrs. 
Fiddle-Faddle, ſays he, launches out into diſcriptions of chriſtenings; 
runs diviſions upon a head-dreſs ; knows every diſh of meat that is 
ſerved up in her neighbourhood, and entertains the company a whole 
afternoon with the wit of her little boy, before he is able to ſpeak. 
To Goss1e, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To chat, to prate, to 


merry. 2. To be a pot companion. Full warm of blood, of 


nurth, of g-ſiping.  $hakeſpeare. | | 

Go's1yinG, a merry meeting of goſſips at a woman's lying-in; a 
pending the time idly, in gadding from place to place, to hear or tell 
news or tales concerning perſons or things. Going: muſt not be 
robbed of their ancient privilege. Locke. 5 ; 

Go's1preD, Jubſt, | goffipry, from gaſip] goſſipred or compaternity 
by the canon law is a fpiritualaflinity. Davies. F: 5: 

Gos TW, ſubſe. an herb. | | 

G0'550MeR, a thin, cobyeb-like, or downy ſubſtance, that flies 
2 in ſunny weather, and which is ſuppoſed to rot ſheep. See Gos- 
AMER, | 

Gor, fret. and part, pe: of to get. See To Ger. . 
i: the capital of the dutchy of Saxe-gotha, in Upper 


GOTHIC Building, a manner of building brought into uſe after thoſe 
he arous people, the Goths and Vandals, made their irruptions into 
aly; for they demoliſhed the greateſt part of the ancient Roman archi- 
* we, as the Moors and Arabs did the Grecian, and inſtead of thoſe 
33 and regular orders and modes of building, introduced a li- 
tous and fantaſtical mode, wild and chimerical, whoſe profiles are 
correct, which altho' it was ſometimes adorned with expenſive and 
0 carvings. but lamentable imagery, has not that auguſlneſs, 
Vic and Juſt ſymmetry, which the ancient Greek and Roman fa- 


* 5 however, it is oftentimes found very ſtrang, and appears 
and pompous, as particularly in ſeveral Engliſn cathedrals. The 


„ 


them all, which they uſed by turns. Their names 


Go's.1n, or Gos , lt. [of gooſe, a diminitive of op, a 


To GospE L, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to fill with ſentiments of 


formation from popery, given chem by the papiſts, in reproach, for 


acute and ingenjohs author of the E/ay on Ridicule, has, in his In: 
VESTIGATOR, ſuggeſted, that the Gothic architecture is no leſs than 
the old ParTmian mode of building revived ; and I think has given 
De uote to expect from him a diſtinct treatiſe in ſupport of that aſ- 
ertion. ö 

Ancient Gor hto ArchiteAure, is that which the Goths brought with 
them from the north. Thoſe ediſices built after this manner, are ex- 
N maſliye, heavy, and coarſe, F. 

Modern Goruic Architecture, is light, delicate, and rich to an ex- 


treme, full of whimſical and 1mpercinent ornaments; as Weſtminſter- | 


Abbey, Coventry croſs, &c. 


GoTHic Charader, is a letter pretty much like the Roman, only 
full of angles, turns and bendings, eſpecially at the beginnings and 
endings of the letters, | 8 

Sornte Column [in architecture] is any round pillar in a Gothic 
building, that is either too ſmall or too thick for its heigth. PTY 

Sorns, an ancient people of Gothia, an iſland in the Baltic ſea, 
eighteen miles in length, ſituated by Denmark, and not far from Nor- 
Way, ſubject to the crown of Sweden. Ihe firſt of them came out of 


| Seythia, in the northern part of Europe. om Gothia or Gothland 


they rambled into Germany, where an hundred thouſand of them, 
were {lain before the year of Chriſt 314. But not long after they 
brought in'o ſubjection and barbariſm a great part of the Chriſtian, 
world, If by zarparism our /exicographer means not ſo elegant a 
taſte for the Fine arts; allowed. — But I think theſe voRT REAN 
people have ſufficiently an d for that defect, by introducing, where- 
ever they ſpread their conqueſts thro' the Roman empire in its moſt 
degenerate tate, a ſpirit of LIBERTY, both cal in] eccl:;fraftic ; by 
tying up the hands of perſecution, and no longer ſuffering that secr, 
which had got poſleſtion of the imperial car, to rend and worry the reſt. 
Not to add, that cyuasriry and SOBRIETY, for which {in the con- 
feſſion of Salviauus, tho“ an enemy) they were ſo much famed to 
the utter ſhame of the carroLics, falſely ſo called, who were now 
become as corrupt in their zcra/5 as they were in their PATH; above 
all, theſe u excellent and wholeſome Laws, by which Italy in parti- 


. cular, under the rule of the Gothic princes, was made the pride and 


glory of the earth. This aetount of the Gets is the more authentic, 
as being delivered by Salvianus, Bower, and other writers, who were 
no friends to their sys EM QF RELIGION, a ſyſtem very oppoſite to the 


; Conſubſtantialiſis; but which [in the true /pirit of chriſtianity) allowed 
tell or relate. 9. 4. God's relation or good ſaying, God's or good 


LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE to its greateſt enemies. Sec CLIcoLx, 
CsolsabkEs, and Eunomians, compared. 75 
Go'TaLanD, the moſt ſouthern province of Sweden, being a Pe- 
ninſula, ſurrounded on three ſides by the Paltic fea. 
vided into eaſt and weſt Gothland, Smaland, Halland, Bleken and 
Schonen. $5 Es * 
_ GoTHrLaxD, is alſo the name of an iſland in the Baltic, ſituated be · 
tween the provinces of Gothland and Livonia. CO 
Go'TTEN, part. pafſ. of to get. See To GET. 


Go'TTENBURG, a port town of Sweden, ſituated without the 


Sound, on the coaſt of the Schaggerac tea, near the entrance of the 
Baltic. ; 

Go'TTENXGEN, a city of Germany, in the circle of Lower Saxony, 
and dukedom of Brunſwic. 

Go'TTORP, A city of the dukedom of Sleſwic, in Denmark, and 
capital of the territories of the duke of Holſtein: Gottorp. | 


Goup, or Gavp, the plant called woad, uſed by dyers in making 
a yellow colour. | | 


land, 10 miles north of Rotterdam. p | 
 Gov'puvssr, a market town of Kent, 48 miles from London. 
To Govt, verb act. to mow, to put in a gove, goff, or mow. An 


old word. 


To Go'vern, werb act. [gouverner, Fr. gowernare, It. governar, 
Sp. and Port. gxberno, Lat.] 1. Torule as a chief magiſtrate. 2. To 
manage, to reſtrain, Go after her; ſhe's deſperate; gowern her. 
Shakeſpeare. 3. To regulate, to influence, to direct. By this he is 
to govern all his counſel. Atterlury. 4. [In grammar] to have 
force with regard to Syntax; as, doceo gewerns the accuſative caſe. 
5. To pilot, to regulate the motions of a ſhip, to look to, to take 
care of. | | 

To.GovrrNn. verb neut. to keep ſuperiority, to behave with haugh- 
tineſs. To give bad counſel, that you ſtill may govern, Dryden. 


Go'veRNaBLleE [of gowern] 1. Submillive to authority, manage- / 


able. Locke uſes it. 2. That may be governed. 
Go'veERNABLENEsS [of govern] capableneſs or diſpoſition to be go- 
verned or ruled. | | 
 Go'vernance, /ubf. [of govern] 1. Government, rule, manage- 
ment. Jonathan took the governance upon him. 1 Maccabees. 2, 
Controul, as that of a guardian. | 
nance. Shakeſpeare. 3. Behaviour, manners; obſotete. 
 GoveRna'xT, or GOVERNA'NTE [ genwernante, Fr.] a governeſs, 
or lady who has the bringing up of young girls of quality; the more 
uſual and proper word is governe/7. : 
Go'verntess, ul. [gouverneſfſe, O. Fr.] 1. A female inveſted with 
authority, a female governor.. The moon, the gowerneſs of floods. 
Shakeſteare. 2. A woman who has the care of young ladies. As the 
old gowerne/; of Danae is painted. Srgney. 3. An inftruftreſs, a di- 


rectieſs, a tutoreſs. Great affliction that ſevere gowerne/s of the life of 


man brings. More. 


.  Go'vizrNiING, part. adj. of govern [gaevernant, Fr: gubernans, Lat.] 
exerciſing rule, Wc, 


Go'veRxMENT gouvernement, Fr. governo, It. and Port. geaierno, 


Sp.] 1. The manner of governing, rule, dominion, form of a com- 


munity as to the diſpoſition of the authority. There ſeem to be but 


two general kinds of government in the world. Temple. 2. The place 
governed. As he was ordered away to his geyerament of Jamaica. 
Savift. 3. An eſtabliſhment of legal authority. Every one knows 
who has conſidered the nature of gowernment. Addiſon. 4. Admini- 
ſtration of public affairs. Safety and equal government. Walier, 5. 
Regularity of behaviour. Defe& of manners, want of government. 
Shakeſpeare, 6.-M ableneſs, obſequiouſneſs. 7% Management 
af the limbs or body; obſolete. I them warded off with wary govern- 

| ment, 

9 


4% 


It is ſubdi- 


Govvs, a city of the United Netherlands, in the province of Hol- 


Under the ſurly Glo'ſter's gover- 
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G R A 
ment. Sfenſer. 8. [In grammar] influence, with regard to con- 
ſtruction. 8 

Go'vernovr [gouverneur, Fr. governatore, It. governador, Sp. and 
Port. of gabernator, Lat.] 1. A ruler, one who has the ſupreme di- 
rection in general. Chriſt working as a creator and governor of the 
world. Hooker. 2 One who is inveſted with ſupreme authority in a 
ſtate. He is the g-vernour among the nations. P/ulms. 3. One who 
rules any place with temporary and delegated power. To you, lord 
gavernour, Shaleſteare. 4. A tutor, one who has care of a young 
man. The great work of a governeur is to faſhion the carriage an 
form the mind. Locke, 5. A pilot, one that regulates or manages. 
Turned about with a very ſmall helm whitherſoever the gowernour 
liteth. St. James. | | 
 Govoe, an inſtrument uſed by divers artificers ; a ſort of round, 
hollow chiſſel, for cutting holes, channels, grooves, &c. See 
Gooce. | | 
 Gov'jeres, fab. [of gouje, Fr. a camp trull] the French diſeaſe. 
Hanmer. | 

Gouro, /ubſt [cucurbita, Lat. gourde, Fr.] a plant, ſomething re- 
ſembling a melon. It hat » a flower conſiſting of one leaf, of the ex- 
panded bell ſhape. This, like the cucumber, has male and female 
flowers on the {ame plant. The fruit of ſome ſpecies are long, of 
others round or bottle ſhaped. Miller. | 
 Go'urvbints, ſubt. [of gourdy] a ſwelling in a horſe's leg after a 
journey. Farriers Dictionary. 1 

Govꝰο Legs [of gourd) ſwollen legs, a diſtemper in horſes, 
_ Gov'rNer. 1. A ſmall bird. 2. A fiſh. 

Govsr [get. Fr. guſlo, It. giſtus, Lat.] taſte. See Govr. 

GourT [la goutte, Fr. gotta, It. gota, Sp. and Port. prob. of gutta, 
Lat. a drop, g. d. a humour that deſcends as it were by drops into the 
joints, urg, Gr.] 1. A painful, periodical diſeaſe, which may affect 
any membranous part, but commonly thoſe which ate at the greateſt 
dittance from the heart or the brain, where the motion of the fluids 


is the ſloweſt, the reſiſtance, friction and ſtricture of the ſolid parts the 


| and the ſenſation of pain, by the dilaceration of the nervous 
bres, extreme. Arbuthnet. 2. A drop [ goutte, Fr. gutta, Lat.] gout 
for drop is ſtill uſed in Scotland by phyſicians. On the blade of the 
dudgeon gouts of blood. Shakeſpeare. 3. [goit, Fr.] a taſte; an af- 
fected cant word. Any one that has a gout for the like ſtudies. ood- 
Ward. | 

Gov'r1xess [of geuty] the ſtate or condition of a gouty perſon. 

Govu'r-wokrT {ot gout and-wort] the herb gerard, aſh-weed, or 
jump about. : | 


ou'TY | gouteux, Fr. gor te, It. goto/o, Sp.] 1. Afflicted or diſ. 


eaſed with the gout. 2. Relating to the gout. | 

Gow [goan, C. Br. gonnelle, Fr. gonna, Ital. garne, Erſe] 1. A 
long upper garment in general. I faid a looſebodied gown, Shake- 
Jpeare. 2. A woman's upper garment in particular. 3. The long 
habit of a man dedicated to acts of peace; as, divinity, medicine, 
law. 4. The dreſs appropriated to peace, in contradiſtinction to arms, 
| Which are peculiar to war. Arms to gowns made yield. Dryden. 

Go'wnep [of gown] dreſſed in a gown. Gravely gowned, 
Spenſer. 


Gow'xMaNn [of gown and man] one who wears a gown, particu- 


larly one devoted to the acts of peace, whoſe proper habit is a gown. 


Mean fawning gozunmen. Swift. 

Gowrs, canals or pipes under ground. 

GRaBATA Rl, Lat. [of yeatarE-, Gr. a hanging bed or couch] 
ſuch perſons which antiently deferred the receiving baptiſm till they 
came to be on their death bed. | | 

10 Gra'BBLE [grabclen, Teut. probably corrupted from grapple. 
Jobnſon] 1. To handle outwardly, to grope, to feel eagerly with the 
hands. With their bloody hands grabbling in my guts. Arbutbnot. 
2. To lie proſtrate on the ground. Ainſworth, ; | 

Grace, [grazta, It. gracia, Fr. gratia, Lat. graace, Erſe] 1. Fa- 
vour, good-will, kindneſs. The higheſt love in no baſe perſon may 
aſpire to grace. Sidney. 2. Agreeableneſs, a genteel air, pleaſing 
appearance, adventitious or artificial beauty. To write and ſpeak cor- 
rectly gives a grace and gains a favourable attention. Locke, 3. 
[Wich divines] a gift which God gives to man of his own free libe- 
rality, and without his having “ de/erved it at his hands; whether this 
gift reſpect the preſent or the future life; favourable influence of God 
* the human mind. 4. Virtue, effect of God's influence. 

an wants grace, who never wanted wit. Pope. 5 Pardon. Bow 
and ſue for grace. Milton. 6. Favour conferred. Great favour and 
grace. Prior. 7. Privilege. To few great Jupiter imparts this grace. 
Dryden. 8. A goddeis, by the heathens ſuppoſed to beſtow beauty. 
See Gracts. 9. Behaviour, conſidered as decent or unbecoming. 
They would have ill grace in denying it. Bolingbroke. 10. Natural 
excellence, Men whom God hath endowed with graces both of wit 
and learning. Hooker, 11. Embelliſhment, recommendation, beauty. 
Know that order is the gre teſt grace. Dryden. 12. Single beauty. 
1 paſs their form and ev'ry charming grace. Dryden. 13. Ornament, 
flower, higheſt perfection. By their hands this grace of kings mult 
die. Shakeſpeare. 14. Virtue, goodneſs. The graces of his religion 
Prepare him; Rogers. 15. Virtue phyſical. — 

Mickle is the powerful grace that lies 
In plants. Shak-/jeare. | 

16. The title of an archbiſhop or duke in England, formerly of the 
king, meaning the ſame as your goodneſs, or your clemency. High 
and mighty king, your grace. Bacon. 

fore and after meat. While grace is ſaying. Swift. 
This excluſion of deſert or merit on the receiver's part, fre- 
quently. enters into the cripture-uſe of this term, according to 
that text, ©* Not of avorks, but of Grace”, or that, To him 
that worketh the reward is not reckoned of ACE, but of 
DEBT”, and, to ſay no more, . Not of works, but according 
to his own purpoſe and GRace given us in Chrift Jeſus before 
the world began [or, as it is in the original, before the eter- 
nal times] ze. c. i. v. 9. And ſuch, beyond all diſpute, was 
the go/pe/-plan, of which St. Paul is here ſpeaking, wiz. the 
effec of rich all bounteous GAE; 'tis ſo, whether we conſi- 
der the crzaTrNEss of the benefit. or the ſuppoſed corrupt and 
degenerate /late of the su, for whom it was ordained, 


abandoned, hopeleſly corrupt. G-ace/eſs and hopelets characters. CT. 


How ) 


17. A thort prayer ſaid be- 


G RA 


ALL is of cxact, and no wonder it ſhould be ſo with reg 
to us, when even that univerſal authority and power, 
which CurIsT HIMSELF (good and excellent as He wth 
yond compare) now ſtands inveſted, is reſolved by 6, P.. 
into the FaTHER's GRACE 3 © Becauſe he humbled him * 
became obedient to death, — therefore God alfo has h. "a 
exalted him, and given him [in the original Magen 
has given him of his GRACE] a name above every name. 8 
at the name ſor authority] of Jeſus every knee ſhould bo A 
and every tongue ſhould confeſs that 7% is Logy ** 
GLORY or Gop ThE FPATu EN“. Philip. c. ii. v. 9. com 9 
with Rom. c. viii. v. 32. 1 Cor. c. ii. v. 12. Ga. c. jjj, ky > 
for in all theſe texts one and the ſame term is uſed, ang in a 
an act of crace is intended. STRANGE language (it ma 
oſſibly be ſaid) and ve to modern ears, this of St. N 
Hut what if we ſhould venture to add ſomething ſtranger fil 
and make it to appear, that the moſt ſtrenuous defender, f 
the Nicene creed and council in the fourth century did not 100 
ple to apply theſe and the like terms to CHRIST's oRIGinu, 
production from Gop Tut FaTHER before all worlds Wha 
elſe ſhall we n.ake of that clauſe in St. Hitaxy, « GrarTtay 
ſumptæ nativitatis"”, i. e. the GRACE [or FAVOUR] of his te. 
ceived nativity ; ſpeaking of his an'emundane production, a} 
iving it by way of comment, on theſe words, «My p,,,. 
15 GREATER'than I“. Hil. de Trinitat. Ed. Er: ſm, p. 186. tor 
in that text even the old Cor ſabſtanti. lis underitood our Sar iu 
as ſpeaking in his h ghet capacity; as the learned Cudugt 
has vel from ſome paſſages of theirs ; and which might be 
confirmed by more. But to reſume St. Hilary ; having afin. 
ed, p. 94, that the Son of God was originally produced « g;.. 
tute omni potentiæ, i.e. by the efficacy of Gob's owns. 
TENCE, he adds (by way of addre/s to the Faru] © Roxy, 
te etiam ex nattvitate mea didici ; atque ab id XOX INvinuy 
konorum tuorum in UNIGENITL tut nativitate ee confids", i., 
in other words, ALL production mult be ulumately reſclved 
into the FaTreR's GoopNEss ; not his ff and great ox. 
cepted. Nor was St. HiLary fingular in this; the learned 
reader will find the /me ſentiment frequently occur in Ey;s, 
BIUS, ApotTOLIC CONSTITUTIONS, and Other ancient wr; 
ings. See Erſeb. Dem. Evarg. Ed. Rob. Steph. p. 63. 64, and 
Clem. Alex. Stremat. Ed. Paris, p. 013, 7c, compared, der 
FixsT-Cavust, GENESIS, and CIRCUM-INCESSION. 
Ad of Graces, is an act of parliament for the relief of infolven; 
debtors in priſon, &c. | | 
Days of Grace [in commerce} a certain number of days allowed 
for the payment of a bill of exchange after it becomes due; which in 
England are three. ns NE * „ 
To GRACE, verb act. [from the ſubſt. fair:-grace, oy 1. To do 
honour, to favour. Paſs d her o'er, nor grac'd with kind adieu. 
Dryden. 2. To dignity, to recommend, to adorn. This they prac 
with a wanton ſuperfluity of wit. Hooker. 3. To raiſe or dignity by 
an act of favour, Grace with a nod and ruin with a frown. Oude. 
GNA“ CE- ur [of grace and cup] the cup or health drank aft.r grace. 
'The grace-cup ſerv'd. Prior. 
| Gra'ctp [of grace] 1. Beautiful, graceful. One of the properet 
and beſt graced men that ever I ſaw. Sidney. 2. Virtuous, regular 
chaſte. 
More like a tavern or a brothel 
| Than a graced palace. Shakeſpeare, 
Gra'ceFuL [of grace] handſome, comely, 
Graceful eb ſe. Pope. 1 
Gra'CEFULLY, adv. [of graceful] 1. Elegantly, wich plealing 
dignity. Walking gracefully. Watts. 2. Handiomely. | 
Gra'cEruLNess [of grace, and pulne pre, Sax.] comelinels, ele- 
gance of manner, dignity with beauty. A ſecret gracefulne/ of youth. 
Dryden. © 85 | 
GRra'CELEss [of grace, and leaf, 


beautiful with dignity, 


Sax] void of grace, wicked, 


ſtrange. | 
GRa'CELESSLY [adv. of graceleſs] wickedly, _ ; 
Gra'CELessNess [of graceleſs] graceleſs or wicked nature or diſpo- 
fition. | $53.32 RR 
Graces, /ub/. good graces or favour ; ſeldom uſed in the fr. 
gular, Her goods and chattels and good graces. Hudibras. 
Fxpectative GRa'CEs, are a ſort of reverſionar) benefices, 
of before the y become vacant. e DE 6 
GRACES [in the heathen theology] were a ſet of fabulous deities, 
three in number, who attend on Venus, ſuppoled to be the daughters 
of Jupiter ; their names Aglaia, Thalia, and Euphroſvne. | 
he Graces are ſaid to be the beneficent daughters of ]up't; 
and they will have them to have been born of Eurycomene, who pn 
ſeſſed ample fortunes. And ſome ſay that Juno was matact © ty 
races. | 
: The Graces are ſaid to accompany the Muſes and Mercury as Web 
as Venus; for where learning, eloquence and love are conjuines 
there will never be wanting true joy, health and contentment s a 
where good-will, concord and bounty meet, there Thalia 1105 
flouriſhing eſtate, Aglaia with /p/endor and glory, and Euplrohyne wh 
true joy and comfort, will be always preſent. 3 
Fhe GRACEs are called yas, of Xara. Gr. joy: becauſe t 1 8. 
are beneficent are of a cheerful couutenance, and then benefcenc 
makes them that receive it cheerful. | al 
They are repreſented handſome, both becauſe they ae — 
the mſelves, and in that they add a /uftre to the beauty of thole 
erciſe liberality, and are prone to do good offices. 
Gra'CiLE [gracilis, Lat.] flender, lean, ſmall. 
Gr a'cilEntss [of gracile] flendernefs, leannels. 
Gra'ciLenT [gracilentus, Lat.] flender, lean. or 
Geacilts Muſ-ulus, Lat. [with anatomiſts] 5. #. the Ben © che 6 
cle; a muſcle of the leg, ariſing from the inward jointing 5 of 
pubis, and inſerted into the tibia, ſo as to aſſiſt in bending the leg | 
* inwards. | | 
RactliTy, ſ#b8. [gracilitas, Lat.) flendernels, 
Gra'cious [gracieux, Fr. grazie/0, It, gracidſo, Sp- ws __ 
Lat.] 1. Full of grace, virtuous, good. Kings arc du PPP» ii 
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G RA 


ye not being gracious. Shakeſpeare. 2. Merciful, benevolent. The 


„od and gractous God could not be pleaſed with any thing barbarous. 
6 3 Favourable, kind. The Lord was gracious unto them. 
1 ; Acceptable; favoured. He made us gracious before the 
1 „r per i Eſtras, 5. Excellent. To ſtudy how ſo gracious a 
Nei ar again be reduced to that firſt perfection. Hooker, 6. Grace- 
f.! becowing. Our womens names are more gracious than their Ru- 
tlia, that is, red head. Camden. 5 i 

Ge a/ciousLY, adv. [of gracious] 1. Coutteouſly, favourably, in 

a pleaſing manner. 2. Kindly, with kind condeſcenſion. His teſti- 

MN he graciouſly confirmed. Dryden. ; | 8 5 
CraclousxEss [Of gracious] 1. Gracious diſpoſition. 2. Kind 


andeſcenſion. The gradouſreſs and temper of this anſwer. Clarendon. | 
c grain. Hayward. 14. The form of the ſurface with regard to rough- 


- Pl-afing manner. | ; 
Ge o/paTeD, adj. [gradatus, Lat.] having, or made with degrees 
en vid, Lat. [with rhetoricians] the ſame figure that is called 
climax. See CLIMAX. |» ; 
GAD T Ion, Fr. of Lat. 1. Going ſtep by ſtep, regular progreſs 
f-om one degree to another. I he deſire of more and more riſes by a 
natural gradetien to moſt. L"Efirange. 2. Regular advance, ſtep by 
ftep. The ſeveral £radations by which men at laſt come to this horrid 
degree of impicty. Tillotſon. 3. Order, arrangement. | 
Preferment goes by letter and affection, 
Not as of old gradation, where each ſecond 
Stood heir to th' firſt. Shakeſpeare. | | 
GrapaTion [in architecture] an artful diſpoſition of ſeveral parts, 
as it were by ſteps or degrees, after the manner of an amphitheatre. 
Graparion [with chemiſts] a kind of proceſs belonging to metals, 
ie, and is the railing or exalting them to a higher degree of purity 
and goodneſs, ſo as both to increaſe their weight, colour, conſiſtence, 
Ee. | 


Geaparion [with logicians] an argumentation, conſiſting of four 


or more propoſitions, ſo diſpoſed, as that the attribute of the firſt is the 


fubject of the ſecond, and the attribute of the ſecond the ſubject of the 
:hird, and ſo on; a regular proceſs of argument. A direct gradation 
of conſequences from this principle of merit. South, 

Grapa'rory, /a. a place which aſcended by ſteps; the aſcent 
out of a cloiſter into a choir of a church. 

Gra'prenT, adj. [gradiens, Lat.] walking, moving by ſteps. Gra- 
dint automata. Wilkins. | LD h 


Granr'ska, a city of Sclavonia, on the river Save, 25 miles welt | 


of Poſega, 

88975 [pradalis, Lat. graduel, Fr. graduale, It.] done by de- 
orees, advancing ſtep by ſtep from one ſtage to another. 

GAD, . [from gradus, Lat.] an order or range of ſte ps. 

Je Gxapunn [le graduel, Fr. in the Romiſh church] that part of 
tie maſs, which is ſung between the epiſtle and the goſpel. 

Grapual P/alms, are 15 pſalms, from the 118th or the 119th to the 
134th, which were anciently ſung by the Levites, as they went up the 
15 eps of Solomon's temple, a pſalm on each ſtep. | | 

Gzapva'tiry, or Gra'puarlness [of gradual] regular progreſ- 
fon, gradual procedure, the act of going ſtep by ſtep. Brown uſes 
It 


Gra 'pvally, adv. [of gradual] by degrees, ſtep by ſtep, in re- | 


gular progreſſion. 25 ; 
To GNA DATE, verb act. [graduer, Fr. of gradus, Lat.] 1. To 
vive degrees in an univerſity. Graduated a doctor, and dub'd a 


knight, Carew. 2. To mark with degrees. He graduates his ther- 


mometers. Derham. 3. [Among chemiſts] to raiſe to a higher place 
in the ſcale of metals, To tranſmute or graduate as much ſilver as 
equall'd in weight that gold. Boy/e. 4. To heighten, to improve. 
Dyers advance and graduate their colours with ſalts. Brown. 
Gra/puaTe grad, Fr. graduate, It. graduade, Sp.] one who has 
_ a degree in the univerſity, a man dignified with an academical 
egre. | | 
Of graduates I diſlike the learned rout, 
And chuſe a female doctor for the gout. Bramſton. 
GRAD ED, part. adj. [graduatus, Lat.] having taken, or on 
wnom 1s conferred a degree in the univerſity. Ty 


Grapva'rTiIon [with mathematicians] 1. The act of graduating or . 


Griding any thing into degrees. 2. Regular progreſſion by ſucceſſion 
of degrees. The graduation of the parts of the univerſe is likewiſe ne- 


ceſlary to the perfection of the whole. Grew. z. The act of confer- 


58 academical degrees, 


RAFF, ſalſt. a ditch, a moat. The walls were good, and the graf 


broad and decp. Clarendsn. | ä 
Grave, or Grarr [greffe, Fr.] a ſcion of a tree, We. inſerted or 
Waraifed into another ſtock, and nouriſh'd by its ſap, but bearing its 
own fruit, tho? larger and more improved; a young ſcion. God gave 
uno man all kinds of ſeeds and graf of life. Raleigh. 
10 Grape, or To GRAYT [greffer, Fr.] 1. To inſert a branch or 
ſion of one tree into the ſtock of another. Graft you on to bear, 
Jen. 2. To propagate by inſertion or inoculation. To graft not 
only upon young ſtocks, but upon divers boughs of an old tree. Ba- 
4 3. To intert into a place or body to which it did not originally 
dong. God is able to graff them in again. Romans. 4. To fill with 
an adſcititious branch. Her royal ſtocks gra/? with ignoble plants. 
ateſpeare, 5. To join one thing ſo a, to receive ſupport from ano- 
er. A new incident gro/ted on the original quarrel. Sevif?, 
KA FFER (In old ſtatutes] a (crivener or notary. 
CR4'FFIUM [in old records] a writing-book or regiſter of deeds 
and evidences. 
Gra'FrER (of grof7] one who grafts or propagates fruit by graf- 
ug. Evelyn uſes it. 
Gra, Hi. I grele, Fr.] ſmall particles of any kind. 
n upon the ſandy grails. Spenſer. | 
; og [granum, — graine, Fr. grano, It. and Sp. gram, Port.] 
2 ſingle fruit or ſeed growing in a ſpica or car of corn, as wheat, 
fit 67 A minute body or parcel of a body pulverized, as a grain of 
8 firs » WC. 3. Corn. U 
in W e 4. The ſeed of any fruit. 5. The ſmalleſt weight uſed 
the 05 Be 17 the weight of a grain of Wheat. taken out of 
No = nel; 24 grains make a penny-weight, 20 penn) 


Lyiog 


pon the ſlime and ooze ſcatters his grain. 


weights an onnce, 12 ounces a pound Troy weight, 6. Any thing 
proverbially ſmall, As a little grain of the balance, dem. > 0 1 


H allowance ; ſomething —_—_— or remitted, ſomething above or ur- 


der the exact weight. He whoſe very beſt actions mult be ſeen with 
grains of allowance. Addiſon. 8. The body of the wood. Hard box 
and linden of a ſofter grain. g. The body conſidered with reſpect to 
the form or direction of its eolktvent parts. A curdled grain which is 
not to be found in ivory. Brown. 10. Grain [of gold] is in value two 
pence, of filver, half a farthing, 11. Grain Colour prob. of grana, 
Sp. and It. red or purple, dyed with the grain called cochineal. 
Like crimſon dyed in grain. Spenſer. 12. Temper, diſpoſition, hu- 
mour. 'Tho' much againſt the grain forc'd to retire. D»ydext. 13. The 
heart, the bottom. As brothers glued together, but not united in 


= and ſmoothneſs. Bringing its roughneſs to a very fine grain. 
'eWW0N, 


Gn, the figure or repreſentation of grains on leather, as Mo- 
rocco leather, Oc. ; 


Grain [with apothecaries] 20 grains make a ſcruple; 3 ſcruples a 
dram, 8 drams an ounce. | | 
GRAINED, adj. [of grain] rough, made leſs ſmooth. This grained 
face. Shake/jeare. 9 5 | 
GR aivs, /xb/?. [without a ſingular] the huſks of malt exha uſted in 
brewing by infuſion. Give them grains their fill. Ben Fohnjon. 
GRAINS of Paradiſe, the plant or ſeeds of cardamom. 
 GrarxixG-Beoard [with curriers] a board made with nicks or teeth 
like a ſaw, uſed in graining leather. 5 
_ GRa'iyy, adi. [of grain] 1. Fullt of corn. 2. Full of grains or 
kernels. J 
GRame'rcy, or GRawwe'Rcy, irterj, [contrated from grant mt 
mercy, others from grandem mercedem det tibi Deus, i..e. God gives you 
a great reward] an obſolete expreſſion of ſurprize. 
„ Grawrnxtovs; or GRamino'se [gramineus, Lat.] fall of or abound- 
ing with graſs, graſſy. Gramineous plants are duch as have a long 
leaf without a footſtalk. _ | 
: Graminiro'iious [of gramen, graſs, and folium, Lat. a leaf] ha- 
ving leaves like graſs. 


GRanmurvorous [of gramen, graſs, and woro, Lat. to devour] eat- 


ing grass, living upon graſs. The graminivorons kind, Sharp. 
Gra 'MMa [yrawpa, Gr, a letter] hence comes grammar, becauſe 


it ſhews in the firſt place how to form articulate ſounds, which are 1e. 


preſented by letters. | 

Grammar [grammaire, Fr. gramatica, It. and Sp. of 2rammatica, 
Lat. yezpelny, Gr.] 1. The art of ſpeaking and witting truly, 
eſtabliſhed by cuſtom, reaſon and authority. The grammar rules. Locke. 
2. Propriety or jultneſs of ſpeech, ſpecch according to grammar. 
The adjectives are neuter and animal muſt be underſtood to make them 
grammar. Dryden. 3. A book that contains the rules of any language, 

GRaMma'rlan [grammairien, Fr. gramatico, It. and Sp. gramma- 
ticus, Lat. of ypapwualire, Gr.] one who is ſkilled in grammar learn- 
ing, one who teaches grammar. Dryden. 

GRA'MMAR-SCHOOL, /«{/?, a ſchool in which the learned languages 
are grammatically taught. ; 0 | 

Gaamma'Tical [gramatical, Fr. gramaticale, It. and Sp. gran ma- 
ticalis, Lat.] 1. Pertaining to grammar. Grammatical rules. Sidney. 


2. Taught by grammar. Grammatical conſtruction. Dryden. 


GRAMMA'TICALLY, adv. [of grammatical] according to the rules 
or ſcience of grammar. Analyſed grammatically. Watts, | 

GRAMMATICA'STER, Lat. a ſmatteret in grammar, a mean verbal 
pedant, a paltry ſchool-maſter. The eternal triflings of the French 
grammalicaſters. Rymer. | 

GRAMMIC [ grammicus, Lat. of fahnen, Gr. a line] made by lines, 
demonſtrated by lines. | 

Graus, a fiſh of the whale kind; but that does not grow fo 
large. | 

GRANADIER [ grenadier, Fr. granatiero, It. granadiro, Sp.] a ſol- 
dier that throws granadoes. See GRENADIER. 

Graxa'po [grenade, Fr.] an iron and ſometimes a paſteboard globe 
filled with combuſtible matter, having a fuzee at the touch-hole, to 
be fired and thrown among the enemies in a battle. Sce Grtwape. 

GRra'Nary [granarium, Lat. grenier, Fr. granajo, It. grantro, Sp.] 
a ſtore-houſe for threſhed corn. 

GRA “VAT E, ſubft. ¶granato, It. grenat, Fr. granate, 8p] a precious 
ſtone of a ſhining, tranſparent, yellowiſh red; alſo a kind of marble, 
ſo called becauſe it is marked with imall variegations like grains, other- 
wiſe granite. | 

Gra'NaTE, adj. [granatus, Lat.] that has many grains or kernels, 

GRAND, Fr. I grande, It. Sp. and Port. of grandis, Lat.] 1. Great, 
illuſtrious, high in power. So grand a lord. Raleigh, 2. Great, 
ſplendid, magnificent. Louis le grand, Leæuis the great. See Bous- 
BON, and read there, Lewis the 14th. 3. Noble, ſublime, conceived 
or expreſſed with great dignity. | | 

A voice has flown e | 

To re-enflame a grand deſign. Young. 
4. It is uſed to ſigniſy afceut or deſcent ot conſanguinity, as grand. 
father, grand/on. 

GRA NDDAM, or GRa'NDAME [of grand and dam or dame] 1. K 
grandmother, my father's or my mother's mother. 2. An old wither'd 
woman. The grandame hag. Dr;zden. z. Any female, as a prede- 
ceſſor in general in the aſcending line. We have our forefachers and 
great grardames all before us, as they were in Chaucer's days. Dry- 
den. ; | l 5.8 

Graxp Cape [in common law] a writ which lies when any real 
action is brought, and the tenant does not appear; but makes default 
upon the firſt ſummons. 

Gra'NDCH1LD, the child of ones child, either ſon or daughter; one 
in the ſecond degree of deſcent, i 

GRAND-DavV'GHTER (of grand, and bohron, Sax. ] a ſon or daugh- 
ter's daughter. 

Grand Diſire/s {in law] a diſtreſs taken of all lands or goods thay 
a man has within the county or buillia ick. 

GRAND Days [at the inns of court] certain days ſolemnly obſerved 
in every court, as Aſcenſion day, St, John Baptiſt, All-Saints, All, 
Souls, and Candlemas day. TE tf 
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Grand Ge [with painters] a term uſed to ſignify; that there is 
ſomethäng in the picture that is very great and extraordinary, calcu- 
ated to ſurprize, pleaſe, and inſtruct. . 
Gar, It. {in muſic books] grand or great, and is uſed to di- 
ftinguiſh the grand or great chorus from the reſt of the muſic. 7 

GRANDEE Trang By: grandis, Lat.] a man of great rank, power 
or dignity, particularly a noblenan of Spain, one of the prime rank 
and quality, &c. Such an interview of grangees. Wottun, 

GRANDE UR, Fr. 1. Greatneſs, dignity, ſtate, magnificence, 
ſplendor of appearance. The diſtance of ceremony and gramdeur. 
South. 2. Elevation of ſentiments or language, 
 Gxranve'viry [grandewvitas, of grandzus, Lat.] very great age, 
length of life. | 

e [grandzwvns, Lat.] very old, long lived. 

Gra'nDraTHER [of grand, Fr. of Lat. and parhen, Sax.] a fa- 
ther's or mother's father. 

Gra'xDMOTHER [of grand, and mochen, Sax.] a father's or mo- 
ther's mother. | 

Grand Seignior [a great lord] the title given to the emperor of the 
Turks. See SULTAN. | 

Grand Serjeantry, is where a man holds certain lands of the king 


by the perſonal ſervice of carrying a banner or lance, or leading his 


horſe, or being his champion, carver, butler, &c, at his corona- 
tion. | 
Gra'npsirE [of grand and fire) 1. A grandfather. My grand/ire 
and my father. Shakepeare. 2. Any anceſtor in general. Poetical. 
Placed in their ranks their godlike graudſires ſtood. Dryden. 
___ GranDY'LOQUENCE [| grandiloquentia, Lat.] loftineſs of ipeech, high 
Iſtyle or manner of expreſſion. 
Gnanpi'eic [grandificus, of grandis, great, and facto, Lat. to 
make] 1. Making great. 2. Doing great things. 1 
GRanDino'sUM Os (in anatomy] the fourth bone in the foot, 
otherwiſe called cuboides. SEES 
Gra'nviry [of grandis, Lat.] greatneſs, grandeur, magnificence: 
an old word. Our poets excel in grandity and gravity. Camden. 
 Gra'npson [of grand and ſon] the fon of a {on or daughter. 
GRANGE, Fr. a large farm turniſhed with barns, granaries, ſta- 
bles, and all conveniencies for huſbandry ; generally a farm with a 
houſe at a diſtance from neighbours. An unlucky odd grange. Ben 
fohnſon. _ | | 
| 7 3 Seed Pods [in botany] ſuch pods as bear ſmall ſeeds 
like grains. | 
Gra'niTte [granit, Fr. granito, It. from granium, Lat.] a fort of 


ſpeckled marble reſembling or as it were conſiſting of grains or ſmall | 


diſtin& particles. Granite is compoſed of ſeparate and very large con- 
cretions, rudely compacted together, of great hardneſs, giving fire 
with ſteel, not fermenting with acids, and imperfectly calcinable in a 
reat fire. The hard white granite, with black ſpots, commonly cal- 
ed moorſtone, that is beautitully variegated, is found in Cornwall and 
the adjacent counties, on the ſurface of the earth, in prodigious maſ- 
ſes, and brought to London, where it is uſed for the ſteps of public 
buildings. Hard red granite, variegated with black and white, now 
called oriental granite, is valuable for its extreme hardneſs and beauty, 
and capable of a moſt ans 1 poliſh. It is common in Egypt and 
Arabia, and is alſo found in the weſt of England little inferior. A 
third fort of granite has a beautiful variegation of red, white, black, 
and yellow, and capable of an elegant poliſh, It is little inferior in 
beauty to the oriental granite, and there are immenſe ftrata of it in 
Minorca. Detached nodules of it two or three feet in circumference 
are alſo frequent on the ſhores of Guernſey, Jerſey, from whence it is 
brought as ballaſt, and uſed in paving our ſtreets. Hill. 

GRA NN AM, ſubſt. [from grandam| grandmother. Only uſed in 
burleſque language or writing. Gay. | 
__ Ggant'vorRous r of grana, grains, and voro, Lat. to de- 
vour] devouring or feeding on grains. Broun and Arbuthnot uſe it. 

Ga ax r. 1. The act of granting or beſtowing. 2. A conceſſion 
of a thing deſired or begged of one, the thing granted, a boon, a gift, 

an allowance. 

GraxT [in law] 1. A gift in writing of ſuch a thing as cannot 
aptly be paſſed or conveyed by word of mouth only; as rents, rever- 
ſions, ſervices, advowſons in groſs, common in groſs, tithes, Ec. or 
made by ſuch perſons as cannot ou but by deed; as the king and all 
bodies politic. 2. Admiſſion of ſomething in diſpute, Of this ſo 
large a grant we are content not to take advantage. Hooker, . | 

To Gravr, verb ad. [Minſhew derives it of gratuito, Lat. freely; 
others of garantir, Fr. to warrant, or engage to make good, Skinner 
and Junius ; or rather, as Johnſon ſuppoſes, from gratia or gratificor] 
1. To allow, to admit that which is not yet proved. They may take 
it for granted. Addiſon. 2. To give, to beſtow ſomething which can- 
not be claimed of right. God allo to the gentiles granted repentance, 
As. | 

To lie or be ix GRANT [a law phraſe] uſed of a thing that cannot 
be aſſigned without deed. _ 

Gra'xnTABLE [of graut] that which may be granted. Ayliffe uſes 
it. | BE 

GranTze” [of grant] the perſon to whom a grant is made, Swift 
uſes it. | | 

GRAN [of graut] the perſon who makes a grant. Ayliffe uſes 
It. 

GRra'NULARY, ad. [of granule] reſembling a ſmall grain of ſeed, 
ſmall and compact. Brown uſes it. 

To Gra'XULATE, werb neut. [granuler, Fr. of granium, Lat. a grain] 

to be formed into ſmall grains. | 

To GRANULATE, verb act. 1. To break into ſmall maſſes or gra- 
nules. 2. To raiſe into ſmall aſperities. Ray. 

Gra'XNULATED, part. adj. {of granulate) made into grains or 
eorns, 

GRANULA'T10N, Fr. [with chemiſts] 1. An operation performed on 
metals, by dropping them melted thro' an iron colander, birchen 
broom, &c. into cold water, that it may congeal or harden into 

rains. 2. The act of ſhooting or breaking into ſmall maſſes. The 
Rae granulations of the fleſh. Sharp. 

Gra'xuLE [granulum, of grauium, Lat. a grain] a ſmall grain. 
Boyle uſes it, | 

GRa'NULOUS, adj, [of granule] full of little grains, 


 Grapet [pgrape, Fr. a bunch or cluſter of grapes] the fry; 


curveting. | 


2. To ſeize, to graſp or lay faſt hold ot. 


uſes it. 


thing, to catch, to try at. They will graſp at all. Swift. 2. lo 


Power of ſeizing, 


G R A 


GraxvLovs Root [with botaniſts) is a kind of IN 
ſmall knobs, each reſembling a grain of wheat, 0 nh nk, | 
e. 


vine growing in cluſters, the fruit from which wine is ere 


| 8 or GRAPE- FLOWER. See Musk. 
RA'PESTONE [of grafe and Hane] the it r 1 
7 5 \ grafe and flone} one or feed contain d i 
GRa'PHICAL [of rap, of y, Gr. to deſeribe 
ſcribed, or after the Fife, exact, rk delineated. 5 1 de. 
grow more large and graphical. Bacon. . 
Gra PHICALLY, adv. [of graphical] in a gra 
good deſcription or delineation. Brown uſes it. 
GraA'PHICE, Lat. [Yfapian, Gr.] the art of painting 
draw ing. | ! 
GRAPHO1'DES [in anatomy] a proceſs of the ſcull- bo 
baſis of the Nr ſhaped AR _ for a table-book. "OY 
 GRAPHO'METER, a mathematical inſtrament, being half 2 Circle 
divided into 180 degrees, having a ruler, ſights, and a compaſs j l 
middle, to meaſure heights, &c. BA 
GRA PEI Anchor [grapin, Fr.] a ſmall anchor for a boat {mal} 
ſhip, or galley, being without a ſtock, and having four looks: 15 
grappling-iron wich which in fight one ſhip faſtens on another. 1 
Gra'PNELS [in ſhips of war] iron inſtruments to be thrown into 2 
enemy's ſhip to take hold of her. 85 1 
To Gra 'PPLE, verb neut. [Gtrabbelen, Teut. and Du. ktappelen 
Ger.} 1. To contend or ftrive earnsſtly for, by ſeizing each oth 
as wreſtlers. To tug or grapple, and to cloſe. Milton, 2. To 0 
in boxing. 3. To conteſt in cloſe fight. TW o grappling Ætna's on 
the ocean meet. Dryden. 1 
_ To GATE {with horſemen] is when a horſe lifts up one or both 
his legs at once, and raiſes them with precipitation, as if he were p 


phical manner, gin | 


To GA LE, verb af. 1. To faſten, to fix, to join indiflotybly. 
now obſolete. Grapples you to the heart and love of us. Shake 15 
GRaA'PPLE, ſubſt. [from the verb] 1. Conteſt hand to hand, in 
which the combatants ſeize each other, the wreſtlers hold or gripe. 
Fiercer grapple join'd. Milton. 2. Cloſe fight. In the rafft! 
boarded them. Shakeſpeare. 3. An iron inſtrument, by which one thip 
faſtens on another. His crooked grapples. Dryden. 27 oa ch 
GRa'PPLEMENT {of grapple} eloſc light, hoſtile embrace, Spenſa 


GRA'SHOPPER, See CRaSSHOPPER, 

GRA'SIER, or GRAZIEA [of grafs, or as ſome will have it, of gra, 
Fr. fat] one who grazes, feeds and fattens cattle for ſale, _ 

Vo Grase, werb act. 1. To inclole in the hand, to take ho!d 
on with or in the hand, to gripe, or rather to ſeize with ſome deptee 
of force, and by ſcizing to hold, | | 
ke him, who of ſome virtucus drug poſſeſt, t | 

© GRasps the fell viper coil'd within her neit. Ta RE of Ceyzs, 
Fool, that thought I couid graſp water. Sidney. 2. Jo leize or catch 
at. This gre/p:ng of the militia of the Kingdom into their own hauce, 
Clarendon, | | | 
To GRrase, verb neut. 1. To endeavour ſtrenucuſly to obtain a 


ſtruggle, to ſtrive, to grapple: now obſolete. 
As one that groſpt 

And tug'd for life. Shakeſpeare, 

3. To gripe, to encroach. Who gra/ps and graſps till he can hold ro 

more. Dryaen. | 5 

GRasP, 25 [from the verb] 1. The gripe or ſeizure of the hand, 

One may ſce it held ſomething in its graſp, Addiſon. 2. Poſſeſſion, 

hold. The whole ſpace that's in the tyrant's gra/p. Shakeſpeare. 3 


Within the powerful gra/p NY ne 
Of ſavage hunger, or of ſavage heat. Milton. 
_ Gra'seer [of gray] one that graſps, ſeizes, or catches at. 
GRA'SPING, part, act. niggardly, covetous ; alſo ambitious, 
| All cRaAs8P, all loſe. 
* Plurima qui aggreditur, nil apte perficit unquam. See All covet, 
all loſe. | 
Grass [xznzp, Sax. gras, Du. gratz, Ger. gras, Dan. graca, Su.) 
herbage for cattle, an herb with long narrow leaves. : 
Gxass Cocks. ſin huſbandry] ſmall heaps of mown graſs, lying the 
the firſt day to dry, . 
GRASS of Parnaſſus [parnaſſia, Lat.] it hath a roſe-ſhaped flower, 
out of che flower-cup ariſes an oval membranaceous fruit. This plant 
ows wild in moſt meadows, particularly in the north. It is called 
arnaſſia from mount Parnaſſus, where it was ſuppoſed to grow; ® 
becauſe the cattle feed on it, it obtained the name of gras, tho the 
plant has no reſemblance to the graſs kind. Miller. 
To Gass, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] ». To breed grals, to be- 
come paſture. Tyfſer, 2. To ſpread out on the graſs. 
Gra'ssHoePPeR [of znæy and hoppan, Sax. gral3-hoepger, L. Ger 
græſbopper, Dan. graathoppa, Su.] an inſect that hops in the rang 
graſs. The cidada of the Latins, or cicala 25 the Italians, is often b, 
the poets tranſlated graſhopper, but improperly. 
fp Ser rol. — pps of zpzp . ne pre, Sax. ] the ſlate or 
quality of abounding in graſs. an ſhort 
Gxa'ssPLOT [of graſs and let] a ſmall level covered with 
graſs. Grofſplots bordered with flowers. Mortimer. 
GRra'ssPOLY, a ſpecies of willow wort. Gr 
Gass [xpzpicx, Sax.] full of or covered with graſs. C700 
turf. Million. ety 
Grars [crates, Lat.] 1. The range of bars within which wp 
made, a part of chimney furniture, conveniency for a fire. es 
faſhion'd grate conſumes coals. Spefator. 2. A fort of iron _—_ 
work or partition made with bars placed near to one another 0! g 
ſing each other, ſuch as are in cloylters or priſons. Endeavoufug 
creep out at the grates. Addiſon. | | 
To GRATE, wo att. . Fr. grattare, It.] 1. Tote a 
reduce into a coarſe powder by rubbing on a grater, to fü 4 dos 
any thing by the attrition of a rough body, By rolling «1 ay x 
grate and fret the object metal. Newton, 2. To offend, ef, 
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„ 04], by any thing harſh or vexativus. More geftle diftites, 
fret, 5 50 45 er . diſturb them. Dryden. 35 To form A 
* by collifion of rough or hard bodies. On their hinges grate 
Sapder, Ailton. 4. To incloſe or furniſh a place with grate- 
10 On «rx, werb nei. 1. To rub hard ſc as to injure or offend, 

offend as bY oppreſſion or importunity z with on or pon. To grate 
” "he truth. L Efrange. 2. To make a harſh noiſe, as that of a 
rpon h body drawn over another. 

„ part. adj. [of to grate ; gratb, Fr.) 1. Fretted or made 
all by rubbing on a grater. 2. Vexed, galled, fretted. 3. Done 
wich grate· work. | * 

Gn rErul [of gratus, Lat, and pull, Sax. ] 1. Willing or prcpenſe 
co reward, or make amends for ſervice done; or ready to acknowledge 
a favour receiv'd. 2. Agreeable, acceptable, pleaſant. Gratefu/ by 


custom. Bacon. ö N ; . 
Cav TEFULLY, adv. [of grateful] 1. In a grateful 'manner, with 


ner. Gratefully ſtrike the imagination. Warts. : 
GaareruLness [of grateful] 1. Grateful diſpoſition or temper, 
duty to benefactors : now obſolete. Sidney. 2. Quality of being ac- 
ceptable, pleaſantneſs. 3 | : 
Greater [gratoir, Fr. grattuggia. It.] an utenſil to grate any thing 
upon 3 alſo a kind of courſe file with which ſoft bodies are rubb'd to 
05 Tory [plur. of grate, which ſee ; crates, Lat.] 1. Iron lattices. 
2, Tron bars in a frame on a fire hearth to make a fire in. 
| Gza'T1a Dei, Lat. [with botaniſts] the plant leſſer centaury. 
Grarte Expetative, Lat. expectative benefices or favours, bulls 
by which the pope grants mandates for church livings before they be- 
e void. 8 
arrebn r ion, the act of dividing a draught or deſign into 
ſquares, in order to reduce it. | 
Gearipica'rion, Fr. [gratificazione, It. gratificacidn, Sp. of gra- 


ſervice; a low word. 2. Ihe act of 3 The preſent gratifica- 
tion of their palates. South. 3. Pleaſure, delight. To renounce thoſe 
gratifications in which he has been long uſed to place his happineſs. 
Rogers. 4. A reward, a recompence: a low word, 

See To GRATIFY, ERS, 

To GRA TIF T, verb af. [pratificr, Fr. gratificare, It. gratificar, 
p. of gratificor, Lat.] 1. To recompenſe, to requite with one good 
turn for another; as, I'll gratify you for this trouble. 2. To indulge, 
to pleaſe by compliance. Nor gratify whate er the great deſire. Dry- 
in. 3. To delight, to pleaſe. Gratiſied with ſauces rather than 
food. Tatler. | . 

Gra'TiNG, adj. [ gratant, Fr.] rough, harſh, diſagreeable. 

GRA TIxcL T, adv. [of grating] harſhly, diſagreeably, offen- 
ſively, We” i 

Gra'rincs [of ſhips] wooden grate- work, which lies on the upper 
deck, between the main and fore- maſts, to let in air and light to the 


parts underneath. = 
13 GRA Tious, Sc; See GRaciovs. Te. 
10 ; Grar10'so, It. ſin muſic books] an agreeable manner of play- 
ing. ; 5 5 | 
GRATIS, adv, Lat. freely, for nothing, without reward or recom- 
pence. : 
10 GRA TITUDE [gratitudine, It. gratitud, Sp. gratitudo, Lat.] 1. Du- 
ty to benefactors, 2. Thankfulneſs, grateful diſpoſition or carriage, de- 
nd, lire to return benefits. Gratitude is properly a virtue diſpoſing the mind 
ion, to an inward ſenſe and an outward acknowledgment of a benefit re- 
* ccived, together with a readineſs to return the ſame or the like. South. 
lis a virtue in the receiver of a benefit, by which he demonſtrates, 
that the kindneſs was acceptable to him, and upon that ſcore enter- 
tains — reſpect for the author of it, ſeeking all occaſions to re- 
quite him, | | | 
GRATUITOUS [gratuit, Fr. gratuito, It. gratuitus, Lat.] 1. Done 
voluntarily, without any regard to intereſt or recompence, freely be- 
eil, lowed without claim or merit. The gratuitous bleiſings of heaven. 
V Elrarge. 2. Aſſerted without proof. To introduce this gratuitous 
Su. &Clination of atoms. Ray. | 5 
GRATU'ITOUSLY, adv. [of gratuitous] 1. Without claim or merit. 
g the 2. Without proof. Cheyre. OLE — | 
GRarv"1TousNEss, free beſtowment, without expectation of re- 
js = or recompence. | | 
plant RaTUITY [gratuite, Fr.] a free gift, a preſent, an acknowledg- 
on ment. Diſmiſſed him with a ſmall abs: as: | 5 
4. | To GN TvLATE, verb ad. [gratulatus, of gratulor, Lat.] 1. To 
10 the due with congratulations or expreſſions of pleaſure on good ſucceſs, 
3 And congratulate his ſafe return to Rome. Shakeſpeare. 2. To 
"I ran Joy for. Who this thy ſcape from rumour gratulate. Ben 
Yor. ; | 
LO } CAATULA TION [gratulatio, Lat.] the act of rejoicing on the be- 
aun of another; the act of wiſhing joy, expreſſion of joy. I ſhall 
fren Df Urn my wiſhes into gratulations. South. 
RA TULATORY, pertainin io iſhi i ] 
ure «x ate pe g to gratulation, or wiſhing another joy 
RAaTz, a city of Ge 1 the dutchy of Stiri 
1 ſhot Nr et o 8 and capital of the dutchy o a, 
*AVE, a final ſyllable in the names of places, is from the Sax. 
Gil 25 à prove or cave. | 
ray pave, P. \3nape, zn=f, Sax. gref, Du. and L. Ger. grab, H. Ger. 
10 0 «ad perſon. gruova, Teut.] a hole in the ground, dug for varying a 
n ola 


: Ihe hath one foot in the Grave. 
n wo | 611 Pedem alterum habet in cymba Charontis. (in Charon's boat.) 


or co I. Toy eregor „ es” a . 
a a chat Ai. Luc. Fr. II a un pied dans la 
Quring 15 Rl Aver un piede nella foſſa. That is, he is at death's door, or 
of o j . 
DE 5 * [of grave and deaths) the dreſs of the dead. 
d dow" RAVE. £ a 
4 ws, a grave, 0 LIN grave and ſore] the ſtone that is laid over the 


viſcount, graaf, Ger. graso, 


willingneſs to acknowledge and repay benefits. 2. In a pleaſing man- 


tifcatio, Lat.] 1. The att of rewarding and making amends for ſome 


Gratiyica'ToR, 2. /ubſt, one that performs the act of gratifying. 
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Gaave, adj. [Fr. It. and Sp. gravis, Lat.] 1. That is of a com 
oſed countenance, ſerious, ſober, ſedate, not light, not gay, not tri- 
ing, folemn. 2. [Spoken of ſounds] low or deep, not ſharp of 
ſound, not acute. The acute accent raiſing the voice in ſome certain 
ſyllables to a higher, f. . more acute pitch or tone, and the grave de- 
ee it lower, Holder. 3. Being of weight, credible, not futilé; 
ittle uſed. The graveſt of their own writers. Ger 4. Not ſhowy, 
not tawdry ; as, a grave ſuit of cloaths. . 
He is more Grave than wiſe, 


That is, he has only the appearance of wiſdom. The Lat. ſay irö- 


1 ® calo cecidit Cato. Juv. (A third Cato is fallen from 
eaven. . | 
Gave, Ital. ſin muſic books] a very grave or ſlow motion, ſome- 
what faſter than adagio, but flower than /argo. | 
Grave, or GR EE VER Lenake: Sax. a governor, grave, greve, Du. a 
eat. an earl] a German title, ſignity ing 
a count, a governor, c. | 
Grave [in grammar] an accent oppoſed to acute, thus (). 
Grave [in geogr-phy] a ſtrong city of the Netherlands, in the 
province. of Dutch Brabant, 8 miles ſouth of Nimeguen: 
To Grave, irr, verb abt. graved, pret. graven, ivr. part. paſſ, 
[Fpapen, Sax. but as it is very little in uſe except adjectively, and then 
not always, this verb might be reckoned among the regulars ; zna- 


Fan, Sax. graver, Fr. prob. of ypga@w, Gr. to write, graven, or ein-" 


graven, Ger. grakue, Dan. gratwa; Su. to dig] i. To engrave, to 
carve a figure or inſcription in any hard ſubſtance. With boſſy ſculp- 
tures graven. Milton. 2. Lo carve or form. The grawven image. 


Hebrews. 3. To copy paintings upon wood or metal; in order to be 


impreſſed on paper. 'To give much ſtrength to what they grave, 
Dryden, 4. [From grave, ſubſt.} to inter, to entomb; oblolete. 
Ditches grave you all. Shakeſpeare. . 5. To clean, caulk, and ſheath 
a ſhip: Ainſworth. 


To Gravs à Ship, is to bring her to lie dry a ground. and then 
to burn off all the old filth that ſticks to her ſides without board. 


GRAVE Do, Lat. [in phyſie] a heavineſs or liſtleſneſs which accom- 
panties a leſſened tranſpiration or taking cold. ; 

GRra'ver [gravelle; or gravier, Fr. graveel, Du. gravel, Armor. 
glarea, Lat.] 1. The larger and ſtony part of ſand, ſand conſiſting of 
very ſmall pebble-ſtones. Gravel conſiſts of flints of all the utua! 
ſizes and colours of the ſeveral ſorts of pebbles ; ſometimes with a 
few pyrite, and other mineral bodies, confuſedly intermixed, and 
common ſand. Wriodward. 2. [Gravelle, Fr.] ſandy matter concre- 
ted in the bladder and kidneys of human bodies. Arbuthror. 

To Gra'vei, verb ad. [from the ſuhit.] 1. To cover or pave 
with gravel, to lay walks with gravel. Bacon uſes it. 2. To ſtick in 
the ſand, William the conqueror, when he arrived in this iſland; 
chanced, at his arrival, to be gravelled, and one of his ſeet ſtuck fo 
faſt in the ſand, that he fell. Camden. 3. To puzzle, perplex, ot 
non-plus. How are we grawelled by their cutting dilemma's. Glan- 
ville. 4. [In horſemanſtup} to hurt the foot with gravel confined by 
the ſhoe. W 

GRra'vELEss [of grave] not buried, being without a tomb or 
grave. Shakeſpeare. | DIED 

GRa'vELIiN, a port-town of the French Netherlands, 12 miles 
ſouth of Dunkirk. OS 

Gra'vELLiness {of gravelly] fulneſs of gravel. 


Gra'veELLiNG [with farriers] a diforder incident to travelling 


| horſes, occaſioned by little gravel ſtones getting in between the hoof 


and the ſhoe. 
GRaA'VELLY, adj. of gravel [graveltex, Fr.] full of gravel, con- 
ſiſting of gravel. Grawve/ly ſtone. Bacon. | | 
GRra'vELY, adv. [of grave] 1. Seriouſly, ſoberly, ſedately, ſo- 
ad not lizhtly, without mirth. 2. Without gaudineſs, without 
ow. > 


Grave MENT, adv. Fr. [in muſic books] a very flow movement, 


the ſame as grave. 
| Gra'veN, part. palſ. of to grave. See To Grave. 
GRra'veness [of grave] a- ſevere, compoſed, quiet countenance; 


ſoberneſs, and ſolemnity of behaviour, ſeriouſneſs. Numbers make 


long diſputes, and graweneſs dull, Denham. | | 
RAVEO'LENCE, Or GRAVEO'LENCY [graveolentia, Lat.] a ſtink- 
ing, rank ſmell. EY 

GRraveo'LenT [graveolens, Lat.] ſmelling rank, ſtinking. 

GRra'veR [gnæpegn, of znapan, Sax. to engrave, graveur, Fr.] 1. 
An engraver, one who carves upon hard ſubſtances, as wood or me- 
tal to be printed on paper. Dryden. 2. The ſtyle or tool uſed in grav- 
ing. The known ways of ſoftening gravers. Boyle. 


Gravek [with ſurgeons] an inſtrument for taking the ſeales off 


from teeth, &c. : 
Gra'vEsEND, a port town of Kent, on the ſouthern ſhore of the 
river Thames, 20 miles eaſt of London. . 
GxA “VID [gravidus, Lat.] big with child. 
GRAvLTDITY [graviditas, Lat.] ſtate of being big with child, preg- 
nancy. Arbuthnot. | : | 
GRraviNa, a city, a biſhop's ſee of Naples, 27 miles ſouth-weſt of 


arri. | | 

Gra'vinc, /ub/t. [of grave] carved work. To grave any manner 
of graving. 2 Chronicles, Leagues caa never blot out thoſe former 
gravings or characters. K. Charles. ; 

Gra'viras Acceleratrix, Lat. [in mechanics] the ſame as vis cen- 
tripeta, or that quality by which all heavy bodies tend towards the 
centre of the earth; accelerating their motion as they come nearer to 
its ſurface. ; 

To GRA VITATE, verb neut. [ gravit, Lat.) to weigh or preſs down- 
wards, to tend to the centre of attraction. 5 

Gra'viTAaTING, part. ad. [of gravitate] weighing or preſſing 
downward. ! : : 

GraviTa'TioN [with 1 is the exerciſe of gravity, 
or a preſſure that a body, by the force of its gravity, exerts on ano- 
ther — under it. | : 

Gra'viry [gravitas, Lat. gravite, Fr. gravita, It. grawvedad, Sp.] 


1. Is that force by which bodies are carried or tend towards the cen- 


tre of the earth, or the natural tendency of one body towards another z 
alſo the mutual tendency of each body, and each particle of a bod 
| towar 
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towards all others. 2. Atrociouſneſs, weight of guilt. To paniſh 


the injury committed according to the gravrty of the fact. Hooker. 
Graviry [in mechanics] the conatus or tendency of bodies to- 


wards the centre of the earth. 


bullet does. 


2. To 


fat of beaſts. | 
Grease {with farriers] a ſwelling and gourdineſs of legs, which 
generally happens to a horſe after his journey. — 

To Grtase, verb act. [graifſor, Fr.] todawb or ſmear with greaſe, 
to bribe, to corrupt with preſents. The greas'd advocate that grinds 


the poor. Dryden. 


Abſolute Guaviry [with philoſophers] is the whole weight, by 


"which any body tends towards the earth. 


Accelerate Gravity, is the force of gravity conſidered as growing 


greater, the nearer it is to the attracting body). 
, Relative Gravity, is the exceſs of the gravity in any body, above 
the ſpecific gravity of a fluid it is in. TE 
ws lin hydroſtatics] the laws of bodies gravitating in 
fluids. 
| Specific Gravity, or Apparent Gravity, is the exceſs of gravity 
in any body, above that of an equal quantity and bulk of another. 


Gravity {in muſic} an affection of ſound, whereby it becomes 


denominated grave, low, or flat. 5 a 
Graviry, ſeriouſneſs, a compoſed ſedate countenance. Seriouſ- 
neſs, patience, and gravity of hearing. Bacon, 


Gea'vy, the juice of meat, not much dried by the fire, 
Gray [xpax, zanaiz, or xne1, Sax. grawu, Du. grau, Ger. gtae, 


Dan. grea, Su. gris, Fr. grigio, It.] 1. A mixed colour, partly of 
black and white. 2. White or hoary with old age. Gray headed. 
Walton. 3. Dark, like the opening or cloſe of day. The gray-ezed 
morn. Shakeſpeare. | 

GRAN, /ubſt. a badger. Ainſworth. 


Gra'yBrarD [of gray and beard] an old man in contempt. 


Shakeſpeare. - | 
Grav-Hound, or Grtv-Hound [of gruꝶ- hunde, nag i hunde, 
2 or gras, Dan. and hunde, Sax.] an hunting-dog. See GRE Y- 
found. | 


GAY of the Morning, the break of day. 


Grary'LixG, a fiſh; the umber. The grayling lives in ſuch ri- 


vers as the trout does, and is uſually taken with the fame baits, and 
after the ſame manner; he is of a fine ſhape ; his fleſh white, and his 
teeth, thoſe little ones that he has, are in his throat. He is not fo 
general a fiſh as the trout, nor ſo good to eat. Walton, _ | 
 Grar'tsss {of gray] aſheolouredneſs, the quality of being gray. 
To GRAZER, verb neut. JCecraſer, to cruſh, or rather of razer, Fr. 
in the ſame ſenſe] 1. To glance, paſs lightly on the ground, as a 
Like to the bullets grazing. Shakeſpeare. 2. To move 
on devouring. Ihe fire perpetually grazed. Bacon. 
To Gz az, verb neut. xpapian, of Fnap, Sax.] 1. To ſeed on 
graſs, to eat graſs. To fee my ewes graze. Shakeſpeare, 2. To ſup- 
ply graſs. It will never graze to purpoſe, Bacon. 


To Grazr, verb act. 1. To tend grazing cattle, to ſet cattle to 
feed on graſs, to keep cattle at graſs. To graze his cows. Swyft. 
— upon. The lambs with wolves ſhall graze the verdant 
mead. Pope. | : | | 
Gra'ziter [either of graze, hay. Sax. or graiſſer, or engraiſſer, 
Fr. to fatten] one who fattens cattle for ſale. _ or 
GRra'zNG, part. act. [of to graze] 1. Feeding on graſs. 2. 
Glanceing, paſſing lightly over a thing. Ro 2 
dr. graſſs, It. graca, Port.] the ſoft part of the 


GREASE [graife, 


To GrEaAsE in the fill. 


Fr. Defoncer le poignet, To fee or bribe a perſon. | | 
 Greast Molten, a diſtemper in a horſe, when his fat is melted by 
over- hard riding or labour. | | 


GRrE'asED, part. paßt. [graiſſe, Fr.] dawbed with greaſe, 
GREA'SILY, in a grealy manner, 

Grra'ciness {of grea/e] greaſy condition, oilineſs, fatneſs. Boyle. 
Gre'asyr [couvert de graiſſe, Fr.] 1. Dawbed with greaſe. The 


greaſy rogues. Otæray. 2. Fat, oily. Greaſy reliques. Shakeſpeare* 
3. Fat of body, bulky ; in reproach. This greaſy knight. Shakeſpere. 


Grear, adj. [xpeaz, Sax. groot, Du. groet, O. and L. Ger. groſ;, 


H. Ger.] 1. Large, big, huge, as to bulk or number. A great mul- 
titude. St, Matthew. 2. Having any quality in a high degree. 
"There were they in great ſear. P/alms. 
duration. A great while to come. 2 Samuel. 4. Important, weighty. 
A great truth. Jillutſon. 5. Chief, principal. The great ſeal. 
Shakeſpeare. 6. Mighty, noble, of high rank, of large power. 
None could be unhappy but the great. Roare. 7. Illuſtrious, emi- 
nent. O Lord thou art great. Jeremiah. 8. Grand of aſpect, of 
exalted mein. She walks ſerenely great. Dryden. g. Noble, mag- 
nanimous. Great mindedneſs, Siduey. 10. Swelling, proud. Great 
locks. Knoles, 11. Familiar, much acquainted ; a low word. Thoſe 
that are great with them. Bacon. 12. Teeming, pregnant. Cattle 
great with young. May. 13. It is added in every ſtep of aſcending 
or deſcending conſanguinity ; as, my great grandfather is the father 
of my grandfather, or grandmother ; great grand-daughter is the 
daughter of my grandſon, or grand daughter. 14. Difficult, hard, 
grievous; a proverbial expreſſion. It is no great matter. Taylor. 
GREAT, falt. [from the adj.] the whole, the.groſs, the whole in 
a lump. No ſhips ſhould be builded by the great. Raleigh. 


GEE'ATBELLIED [of great and belly] pregnant, teeming, A great- 


bellied woman, Wilkins, : 
GREAT Circles of the Globe or Sphere [with aſtronomers] are thoſe, 
whoſe planes paſling through the centre of the ſphere, divide it into 


two equal parts or hemiſpheres, of which there are fix drawn on the 


globe, wiz. the meridian, horizon, equator, ecliptic, and the two 
coloures. | 

G&EaT Circular-ſailing [with navigators] is the manner of conduc- 
ting @ ſhip in, or rather pretty near the arch of a great circle, that 
paſſes through the zenith of the two places, from whence and to 
which ſhe is bound. , ; 

To Grr'aTEn, werb af, [from great] to make great, to amplify, 
to enlarge, to augment, to aggrandize themſelves in Italy. Raleigh. 
ForDyCE's dialogues en Education. Wi 

GrE'aTHEARTED (of great and heart] high-ſpirited, undejected. 
The earl as greathearted as he. Clarenam, 


the laſt of the Perſian kings; and laid the foundation 5 


3. Conſiderable in extent or 


GRE 


GrE'ATLY, adv. [of great] 1. In a great degree 7 | 
will greath multiply. Win z. Nobly, iloftriouſl '7 _ 
ate thou greatly didi ire. Dryden. 3. Magnani 18 
rouſly, N OY has Suan mouly, gene. 
e are * bold intrepid ſons of war, 
at greatly turn their back upon the fo. ; 
4. Hugely, , very much. we Adife, 
; GRrE'ATNESS [gpearnepye, Sax.] 1. Largeneſs of number or 
tity. 2. Comparative quantity. We judge of the greatneſs of * 
ſort of quantities. Locte. 3. High degree of any quality. Th ny 
neſs of the reward, Rogers. 4. High place, dignity, e 
pire. Greatneſs at ſea. Swift. 5. Mightineſs, nobſeneſs; "2 rf 
a title of dignity. I beg your grearne/s not to give the law D wh 
6. Swelling pride, affetted fate. It is not of pride or grew,” 
he cometh not. Bacon. 7. Merit, nobleneſs of mind, maon + that 
Greatne/s of mind and nobleneſs. Milton. 8. Grandeur — T 
neſs with Timon dwells in ſuch a draught. Pope, © On: 
GREAvE, ſubſi. [znxp, Sax.] a grove. Spenſer. 
GREAVEs | greves, Fr.] armour antiently worn on the le „ 2 
of boots ; without a ſingular. He had greaves of braſs 70 h 9 
2 Samuel, | | RM. 
GreE'cClaNn, a native of Greek; alſo one learned! | 
tongue, | . ; "” In the Greek 
| GRrEcran Empire. The Medo-Perfian or Perſian i 
been already ſheen) raiſed itſelf on ae of vo "rar and: 
metropolis was taken by Cyrus, in the year before Chris oye 
in the year before Chriſt 333, was that deciſive battle of leds £ 
in which Alexander the Macedonian, at the head of all conbit At 
Greece (the Lacedemonians only excepted) overcame Darius (41, wig 
pire, which extended from Macedonia and Epirns, as 2 Py oy 
1his kingdom, as Sir J/aac Newton obſerves, remained ory 
ring the reign of Alexander the Great, and his brother 4-;4+y, x 
two young ſons; and then it broke into ſeveral independent "be 
Antigonus, who firſt of all Alexander's officers aſſumed the tit] 7 
KING, reigned over Syria and Lefſer Afia. Aſter his example = 
leucus, Caſſander, Lyfimachus, and Ptolemy, took upon chemſhve th 
ſame title and dignity. Seleucus reigned over the nations which y : 
beyond the Euphrates ; but after ſix years he conquered Antigonus 10 
thereby became poſleſied of one of the Four Hokxs, or kin hs 
which, in the prophetic viſion of Daniel, aroſe out of the 705 f 
ter the FIRST HORN IT. e. the whole entire kingdom under Alexendy 
and his houſe] was broken up. Cafſarder reigned over Mae 
Greece, and Epirus; Lyfimachus over Thrace ; and Ptolemy over F why 
But theſe kingdoms, through a ſeries of wars, and Changes in wok 
of time, became reduced into two notable ones, hencetorward called 
by the ſame prophet, the kings of the South and the North: for 
Ptolemy now reigned over Egypt, Lybia, Afthiopia, Arabia, Phanici, 
Cele/zria, and Cyprus ; and Seleucus having united three of the fl 
kingdoms, had a dominion ſcarce inferior to that of the Perſian em- 
pire, conquered by Alexander the Great, But how great and formi. 
dable ſoever theſe powers were, they were obliged at length t 
ſtoop under the force of the Roman arms; which (after the congue 
of Macedon, in the year before Chriſt 168) rent from them at leatt a! 
the territories on this fide the Eupbrates; and at length extended thei 
empire ſo far ſouthward, as to take in Egypt. Newrow's Obſervat 
on Daniel, &c. p. 116, 117, 172,173, 189; compared with Peta, 
Rationar. Temp. p. 137, Sc. | 
Gre'ci8m [greci/m, Fr. of græciſinus, Lat.] the idiom or propriety 
of the Greek language, | 
Gree [ gre, Fr. probably from gralia, Lat.] 1. Good will, favour, 
good graces. | 
| To her makes preſent of his ſervice ſeen, 
Which ſhe accepts with thanks and goodly gree, Opri/er, 
2. Contentment, ſatisfaction. 
Gee [in heraldry] degree or ſtep. 
SGE [in law] will, allowance, liking. 


To make GREE to Parties [in law] is to give them ſatisfaclion for 


an injury done. | 
GREECE, ſubſt, [corrupted from degrees] a flight of ſteps. The 
yon: archbiſhop, upon the greece of the quire, made a Jong oration.” 
acon. 8 
Greg [in geography] the preſent Rumelia, and the ancieit 
Hellas, reaches from the Adriatic Sea, to the Archipelago. 
GrE'tDILY, adv. [of greedy] eagerly, ravenouſly, with keen ar- 
petite or deſire. NE IO : | : 
_ Gre'tpiness [xpzdicxneppe, Sax.] a greedy, covetous, cage! 
appetite or deſire es is 28 3 8 Wolf n 
greedineſs. Shakeſpeare. Fe: 
 Gre'evy [ znedig, Sax. graadig, Dan. gretig, Du.] 1. Raven, 
hungry, covetous or eager after, defiring more than enough. 2. Eage. 
vehemently deſirous of any thing; now commonly taken in an u 
ſenſe. Greedy of gain. Proverbs, 
GREEK, of or pertaining to Greece; alſo the Greek language. 
GREEN, adj. [xnene, Sax. grun, Ger. groen, Du.] 1, Not Hife, 
young, becauſe fruits are green before they are ripe. 2. Half rau, 
not roaſted. We ſay the meat is green when it is half roaſted. Watts, 


| 75 Freſh, new. As a green wound. Bacon. Having a colour 


ormed, by mixing blue and yellow; having the colour of grits, 
herbs, leaves of tree. This colour is ſaid to be the moſt {ycurabic 
to the fight. The general colour of plants is green. Bacon. F. Pls 
ſickly, Whence we call the maid's diſeaſe the green ſickneſs. ks 
chloroſis ; like Sapphos, XAwpelepn won, 6. Flounſhing, undes s 
freſh. From the colour of trees in ſpring. 7. Not dry, moiſt, juicy 
having the oy in it. The wood was green. Hooker. 1 
GREEN, /ubft, [from the adj. ] 1. The green colour, which x f 
different ſnades. The two colours of yellow and blue, if mingle t0 
gether in any conſiderable proportion, make a green. Watt. . 
praſly plain. Theſe greens before your town. Shake/pecore. 3: 7 1 
8 wreaths. The fragrant greets I ſeek, my brows to bin. 
den. | 
To GakEN, verb aF. [from the ſubſt.] to make green. A low 
word. Thomſon. | 


Gail 


G R 


zonaceous flower, ucceeded by compreſſed pods, that contain many 
Ve. ſhaped ſeeds. This ſhrub grows wild upon barren dry heaths. 
Miller. | | 

za ter, a kind of beetle. | 

22 (I a board or court of juſtice held in the compting- 
houſe of the king's houſhold, for the taking cognizance of all matters 
foovernment and juſtice within the king's court-royal, and for cor- 
ve all the ſervants that ſhall offend, The green-cloth law, Bacon. 
8 Gaze ur vgn [of green and eye] having eyes of a green colour. 
Greoney'd ) ealouſy. Shakeſpeare. 

Geeen-Finch, a bird. Mortimer. 

Gere'nyi5n, a kind of filh. Ainſworth, 

Gzraxca'ce, a ſpecies of plum. RET OS 

Gakkx- Hide, is one not yet curried ; but as it is juſt taken off from 
the carcaſſes of beal:s. | T0 | | 

Gerex-Henſe, a conſervatory for tender plants. Like ſo many na- 
tural oreen-houſes. Addiſon. 5 ; HEE 

Geyex-Hue [in foreſt law] every thing that grows green within 
the foreſt. 8 | 

Gaee'xisn, adj. [of green] inclinable to, or of a faint green, 

hat green. | 
. [of greeni/o ne nepye, Sax] a faint greenneſs. 

Geez 'nLanD, a cold, miſerable country, lying near the north- 

ole; but remarkable for the whale-fiſhery, carried on with great 
ſucceſs on its coaſts. | 5 
rt xu, adv. [of green] 1. With a green, or greeniſh colour. 
2. Freſhly, newly. 3. Not ripely. 4. Wanly, palely, timidly. I 
cannot look greenly. Shakefprare. . | 

Mountain GREEN, a ſort of greeniſh powder, found in little grains 
like ſand, in ſome mountains in Hungary, Sc. | 8 

Gaee'nNtess [of green] 1. Green colour, or quality. 2. Unripe- 
neſs, not maturity. The errors in his nature were excuſed by the 
greg of his youth. S,. 3. Freſhneſs, vigour. Ihe picture of 
a man in the greezne/s and vivacity of his youth. South. 4. Newnels, 
not ſtaleneſs. | | 955 
Gakkxs, whatever grows in a kitchen garden, excepting roots and 
ulſe, SY 
Greens! 'cxness [of green and fcbre/s] the chloroſis. 135 

Greex Se r [in Writde in Eſſex] the duty of an half-penny paid 
yearly to the lord of the manor. : 

Gree 'nswarpD, or GREENSWORD [of green and ſword; of the 
{ine original with favarth] the turf on which graſs grows, The 
greenſword. Dryden. A thin greenſauard. Suit. 

Gzeex Va [ſtatute law] a term uſed for the eſtreats, iſſues, and 
nes in the Exchequer, delivered to the ſheriſfs under the ſeal of that 
court, made in green wax, to be levied in the county. 

Grz/tnwerep [of green and weed] dyers weed. | 

Grr/enwicny a market town of Kent, ſix miles from London. It 
5s famous for a royal hoſpital for ſeamen, and a royal obſervatory. 

GEBEN WOOD [of green and wed] a wood conſidered, as it ap- 
pears in the ſpring or ſummer; it is ſometimes uſed as one word. 
Greenwood ſhade. Dryden. | | 

To Greer, verb a#. [xpezan, Sax. grooten, Du. groten, O. and 
L Ger. oruflen, I. Ger. grator, Lat.] 1. To ſalute one in kindneſs 
or reſpect, to wiſh to or for a perſon ſome felicity or other. The 
mayor of London comes to greet you. Shakeſpeare. 2. To congra- 
tulate, To greet his victory. Spenſer, 3. To addreſs at meeting. 

I would gladly go | 

To greet my Pallas. Dryden. : 
4. To addreſs in whatever manner in general. Mark my greetings 
well. Shakeſpeare. 5. To pay compliments at a diſtance. This dia- 


mond he greets your wife withal. Shakeſpeare. 6. To meet as thoſe 


do who go to pay congratulations ; not much in uſe. We will greer 

the time, Shake/peare. Our eyes unhappy never greeted more. Pope. 
To Gager, verb neut. to meet and ſalute. There greet in fi- 

lence. Shakeſpeare. | 


Gre trgr [from gree?] one that greets or ſalutes. 8 
_ GrzE'TING, ſubſt. [of greet} the act of ſaluting; falutation at meet- 
ing, or compliments at a diſtance. Shakeſpeare. 
Gs EEZE, „bt. [otherwiſe written greece, griexe, griſe, or grice] a 
flight of ſteps, a ſtep. Shakeſpeare, | 
e [eregalis, Lat.] pertaining to a flock. 
REGA 


mes, ke theep or partridges. Ray. 


7. 


1 ape /GREGARIOUS Birds, ſuch as do not live ſolitary, but aſſociate in 
fights or coveys, a great many together in company. 
eager CREGO'Rtan C is 's th d full | 
Fa N 30 RLAN Calendar, is one which ſhews the new and full moon, 
olt 1 Wit! the 


ne time of Faſter, and the moveable feaſts that depend upon it, 
means of epacts diſpoſed through the ſeveral months of the Grego- 


1 nan year, and is different from the julian calendar, in both the form 
"Sy ef the year, and that it uſes epacts inſtead of golden numbers. 
an 


REGORIAN Efocha, is the epocha or time whence the Gregorian 
calendar or computation took place. 


e. GergOoRLAN Year, 2 new account of time, the new account or 
K _ 65 ſtyle, eſtabliſhed upon the reformation of the calendar, by pope 
1 2 EY XL, 4. D. 1582, according to which the year conſiſts of 
N 505 dafs, 5 hours, 49 minutes, and 12 ſeconds; whereas, accord- 
cnn u to che oid the, or Julian account by Julius Cæſar, the yrar did 
e contlt of 365 days, 6 hours, whereby 11 days being taken out of the 
pg ge of October, the days of their months. go always u days be- 
0 de bre the computation in the Julian account. Which new {tyle or ac- 
ry 1 Wont is uled now in England, fince the year 1752, when the old ſlile 
_— ess alkered by act of parliament, which example hath been followed 
N eden and Denmark: and it is now become the common way 
h is Of teckoning in moſt parts of Europe. 
” 2d to- a W 25 o [in cookery] veal collops larded, pidgeons, and a ra- 
a 2. 4 8 my in a ſtew- pan, being covered underneath and on the top 
I" 4 5 20 Glens of bacon, . N * 
o bind or ball of v8, /u%ft. [from ponum granatum, Lat.] a little hollow glo 


ptr Tp car's other metal, commonly two inches and a half in 
A lo# of z Fate which being filled with fine powder, is {et on fire by means 
the mall fuſee faltened to the touch-hole. As ſoon as it is kindled, 
Cale flies into many ſhatters. They ſerve to fire cloſe and nar- 
GERN. 


GCerr'N-BROOM [907 geniſta, Lat.] a plant which hath a papi- 


$10Us [gregarius, Lat.] going in flocks, herds, or compa- 


GRI 
row paſſages, and are aften thrown with the hand among the ſoldiei“ 
to diſorder their ranks. See GRANADE. 
_ Grenaor'es, Fr. a tall foot ſoldier, that wears a cap, of whom 
there is one company in every regiment ; ſuch men beirfg employed to 
throw granades. 


GrENA'Do, /ub/t, the ſame with grenade. To quench a flaming 
grenado. Watts, | 


GrENo'PLE, a city of France, capital of Dauphiny, 45 miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Lyons. 3 | 

GrEve [zenepa, or gnee pa, Sax.] a denomination of power and 
authority, ſignifying as much as count. See Grave, 

FREUT (in mines] the earthy part of what is dug up, having no 

oar in it. | 

Grew, pret. of to grow, See To Grow. | 

GREY, adj. [gris, Fr.] more properly written gray. See GR AY. 

Ger Y-Hound [Fhix- hund, Sax. which Minſheiy will have of græ- 
cus, 9. greek-hound, ſuch dogs having been firſt uſed in hunting; but 

others of grey, a badger, a hound, 4. a dog that hunts the badger} a 
ſwift, ſlender hunting dog that chaſes in light. | | 

Gier, /zb/t. 1. A young wild boar, a little pig. Couldmar. 
Twelve white greeces, Gawin Douglas, 2. For greeze or degrees, a 
lep. No, nota grice. Shakeſpeare. 

_ To Gris, verb nent. [gridare, It.] to cut, to make way by cut- 
ting {A word elegant but not in uſe, 7h] Through his thigh the 
mortal ſteel did gride. Spenſer, 

The griding ſword with diſcontinuous wound, 
Paſs'd through him. Milton. 


Gori Colour, a changeable colour, mixt of white and red, 
The bloomy gridelin. Dryden. 


G&1'D-1R0N [prob. of grate and iron, 9. d. a grated iron. Of gi, 


Iſand. a grate, and iron. Johnſon} 1. A kitchen uteni:l; a portable 
grate for broiling meat upon the fire | | | 

Grite [from to grieve, grijf, Wel. prob. from the Engliſh. Jol u- 
ſon] 1. Sorrow of heart, trouble of mind for ſomething paſt. 2. 


Grievance, harm [ grier, Fr. grave, Lit. heavy] Be factious for re- 


dreſs of all theſe griefs. Shakeſpeare. 3 Pain, diſeaſe. 

GRIEVANCE | of grief, Fr. or gravis, Lat.] 1. An injury, loſs, or 
any thing that cauſes grief. Uſed of ſuch cauſes as are the effects 
of human conduct. Swif?. 2. A ſtate of uneaſineſs; obſolete. 


To Grieve, werb act. [prob. of grever, O. Fr. to aggrieve, grit. 


ver, Flem. graws, of gravis, Lat.] to afflict, to hurt, ſometimes in an 
imperſonal form. It grieved him at his heart. Gene/7s. 

To Grieve, verb neut. to be ſorrowful, to be in pain fot ſome- 
thing paſt, to mourn, as for the death of friends; with at or V br. 

GRIE'VISGLY, adv. [of grieving] in ſorrow. Shakeſpeare uſes it. 

GRV us {of grief or grever, O. Fr.] 1. Cauſing grief or forrow. 
A great, but grievous truth. Watts, 2. Afflictive, painſul, burden. 
ſome, hard to bear. Affliction is naturally grievozs. Hooker, 3. 
Expretiing a great degree of uneaſineſs. Criewvovs complaints. Cla- 
rendon. 4. Atrocious, heavy, odious. A grievous fault, 5. Some- 
times uſed adverbially in low language. He's grievons Dick. Shake- 
J[eare. 

GRIE'VOUSLY, adv. [of grievous] 1. In a grievous manner, pain- 
fully, with pain. Os 

A large lukewarm flood, | 

Red as the roſe, thence guſhed g+iewonſſy. Sten ſor. 
2+ With diſcontent, with ill-wiltl Grizw0r/y the matter was taken. 
Knolles. 3. Calamitonſly, miſerably. Gr:eworfly vexed, Hooker, 4. 
Vexatiouſly, to a great degree of uncafinets. Gr:evor/y ahnoyed with 
mire and dirt. Ray. 

GR1E vousNess [of grievous] ſorrow, pain, calamity, heavineſs, 
burdenſomeneſs, afflictednefs. Z//atab. 

GRIFFIN, or GRI“FFon [ griffon, Fr. grifone, It. grifo, SP. CT7P, 
Su. Du. and L. Ger. arciff, H. Ger. this thould rather be written 
gryfon or gryphon, gryps, Lat. ev, Gr. but it is generally written 
grilin. Tehnſon.] a fabulous creature, halt an eagle and half a lion, 
as being generated between theſe two animals, having the head and 
paws of the lion, and the wings of the eagle; to expreſs ſtrength and 


 twiftneſs joined together, extraordinary vigilancy to preſerve things 


with which they are intrafted. They really exiſt no where but in 
painting or ſculpture, tho' the poets feign that Apollo had his chariot 
drawn by them; the heathen naturaliſts perſuaded the ignorant, that 
theſe creatures guarded the gold mines with incredible watchfulnefs 
and reſolution, that none might come at them. 

Gris [prob. of checca, Sax. the brink of a river, under which 
they chiefly lie, kricke, Bavar. a littte duck, '7obn/on] 1. It ſeems 
originally to have figniticd any thing below the natural fize, 2. The 
ſmalleſt ſort of cel. 3. A merry creature ¶ ſuppoſed from Greek, græ- 
culus fiſtivus, Lat.] Merry as a grig. Swift. 

GRILL, a ſort of {mall fiſh. 

To GRILL, verb neut. [grille, Fr. a grate] to broil on a grid- 
iron. 

To GSV Oifters, the fame as ſcolloping them, to roaſt oiſters in 
the deep ſhell on the fire with butter and crumbs of bread. 

GrilLA'DE, Fr. a diſh of broiled meat; any thing broiled on a 
gridiron. : 

To Gr1'LLY; verb ad. [from grill] this word ſignifies, as it ſeems, 
to harraſs, to hurt; as we now fay, to roalt a man, for to teize him. 
We're gri/led all at Lem ple-Bar. Hudibras. 5 

GRIu, adj. [xpim, Fnimma, Sax. grimmich, Du.] 1. Fierce of 
countenance, frightful, hideous. To fee the lion look ſo gr:»:. Spen- 
ſer. 2 Ugly, ill looking. Grim viſag'd war. Shakeſpeare. | 

GRriMa'ce, Fr. [of zyum, Sax. or Eng. and actes, Lat. prob. of 
grimmie, Ger. gryn, Su.] 1. A diſtortion of the viſage or countenance, 
either by way of contewpt, or from affectation or habit. Addicted ty 
grimace. Spectator. 2. Air of affectation. 

Vice in a vizard to avoid grimace, 
Allows all freedom but to ſee the face. GY? . 

Gritaa'LKIN, fulſt. [grts, Fr. grey and „u, or little moll] 1. & 
grey little woman. 2. The name of an old cat. F. Thi. 

To Grime, verb a#. [begtimen, Du.] to beſmut or dawb with foot, 
to ſully deeply. My face I'll grize with filth, Shaky/peare. 

Gzime, . [ grim, Eng. or grime, Du.] ſinut, or daubed with 
ſoot, diit deeply iufmunted, fullying blacku*ts not ealily clemnied, 

70 Collow 
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Vollow is the word by which they denote black grime of burnt coals 
or wood. Woodward. 

Gr1'MLY, adv. [of grim] 1. 
grimly, Shakeſpeare. 2. Sourly, crabbedly, 
Shakeſpeare. | 

Gal unrss [of grim] fierceneſs of countenance, horror. | 

Gr1'msBY, a borough and port town of Lincolnſhire, near the 
mouth of the Humber, 158 miles from London. It ſends two wem- 
bers to parliament. ; 

To Grin, verb neut. xhmian, Sax. grienen, L. Ger. grinden, gry- 
nen, Du. Undoubtedly of the ſame origin with Yo grind, as we now 
ſay, to grind the teeth, grincer, Fr. Johnſon} 1. Io ſhew the teeth, 
to ſet the teeth together and withdraw the lips, to laugh contempty- 
ouſly. Others grinning and only ſhewing their teeth. Stilling fleet. 
2. To fix the teeth, as in anguiſh. I like not ſuch grinning however. 
Shakeſpeare. | | 

Gx1N, /ig. [from the verb] the act of cloſing the teeth and ſhew- 
them. He ſhewed twenty teeth at a grin. Addiſon, 2. [nyn, 
Like a birde that haſteth to his gryn. 


Horribly, terribly. The ſkies look 
ſullenly. Look grimlv. 


Addiſon. | 
To GRID, verb neut. 1. To perform the act of grinding, to move 

a mill. | | | | | „ 

To grind | ; 

| Among the ſlaves and aſſes. Milton. „ N 

2. To be moved, as in the act of grinding. My grinding jaws. 

| Rewwe, | | N 

a To Grp With every wind. 

Lat. Serwire ſcene, Ger. ſich in alles (chicken. To accommodate 

one's ſelf to every occurrence of life; or to hold with every ſide or 

party, to be a turn- coat or time-ſerver. | 

GR1'NDeR [xpmbene, Sax.] 1. One who grinds, one that works 

in a mill. he inſtrument of grinding. 3. [xpmnd-rothar, Sax.) 


= 
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the great teeth of an animal, that grind and break the meat in chew- 


ing, the back teeth, the double teeth. 4. The teeth, in irony or 
contempt. Whetted grinders try'd. Dryden. 3 
Grr/NDING, part. act. [of grind] 1. Sharpening by grinding on a 
grindſtone. 2. Breaking ſmall with a mill. | 5 
GR1'ND-STONE, or GR1'NDLE-STONE [of grind and flone, zninb- 
ran, Sax. ] a round ſlone for grinding or ſharpening iron tools. The 
grind-ſione to ſharpen the coulters. Hammond. 


 GrancoLte [in heraldry] as a croſs gringolie, is a croſs made in the 
ſame manner as the croſs anchree or anchored, with this difference, that 


thoſe that ſhould repreſent the flooks of the anchors at the end, are 
the heads of the ſtakes, which turn both ways as the flooks do. 

Gx1'xNER [of gria] he that grins. Addiſon. 

GR1'NNINGLY, adv. [of grin] with a grinning laugh. 

G&1'xNSTEAD-EAST, a borough town of Suſſex, 29 miles from Lon- 
don. It ſends two members to parliament | 

Gx1e, or Gr1PE | xp, Sar. a ſmall ditch cut acroſs a meadow or 
ploughed land, in order to drain it. | | 

GriyE [xjupe, Sax. greep, Du. O. and L. Ger. grieff, H. Ger. 
garve, O. Ger. garwan, Teut.] 1. A ſqueeze, preſlure. 

He ſtrain'd the breaſt, 


"Tis true the harden'd breaſt reſiſts the grife. Dryden. 


2. Graſp, hold, ſeizure of the hand or paw. They put a barren 


ſceptre in my gripe. Shakeſpeare. 3. Oppreſſion, cruſhing power. 
Out of the gripes of cruel men. Shakeſpeare. 4. Affliction, pinching 
diſtreſs. Chilling gripe of ſorrow. Milton. 5. A covetous, tena- 
cious, opprellive uſerer. 

GRr1PE [of a ſhip] is the compaſs or ſharpneſs of her ſtern under wa- 

ter, eſpecially towards the bottom of the ſtern. 
- To Grape, verb ad. [greipan, Goth. xnpan, Sax. gribe, Dan. 
grppa, Su. grypen, Du. O. and L. Ger. greitken, H. Ger. ghiriftten, 
Perſ.] 1. To hold faſt in the$iſt, to graſp, to preſs with the fingers. 
Griping hold. Dryden, 2. | grifer, Fr.] To ſeize or lay faſt hold of, 
to catch eagerly. The griped prey. Spenſer. 3. To cloſe, to clutch. 
The more thou tickleſt, gripes his hand the faſter. Pope. 4. To 
2 hard with the hand, to pinch, to preſs. Grip'd her flanks, 
Dryden. 

To Gr1ye, verb neut. to give the cholic, to twinge or wring the 
guts. The griping of an hungry belly. Locke. | 

To Grirt 
good wind. 

Gr'teeR [of 
ton uſes it. N | 

The Gals, in the plur. [of nipe, Sax.) a wringing or twalt- 
ing of the bowels, belly-ach, cholic ; in low language. 

GRI'PE-STICK [with ſurgeons] a lick uſed in cutting off an arm. 

OT TREES, adv. [of griping] with pain in the guts. Bacon 
uſes it. 
| 1 ſulſt. a greedy ſnatcher, or griping miſer. Spenſer 
uſes it. | 

GrIi'sAamBER, fal. uſed by Milton for ambergriſe, in his Pardiſe 
Regained. ; 

GRISE, ali. See GREEZE, as it ſhould be written. A ſtep, or 
ſcale of ſteps. As a griſe or ſtep. Shake/peare. | | 
 G&rY'sKiN, ſub}. | griſgin, Iriſh, roaſt meat] the vertebræ of a hog; 
As, a pork griſkin. 

G&1'sLED, hoary, grey-headed. 

Gr1r'sLY [xpphc, Sax. gruwelick, or afgryſelick, Du. afgrieſelich, 
L. Ger. grauſzlich, H. Ger.] hideous, frightful to behold ; rouph, 
{qualid, ugly. The gri//y toadſtool grown there, Spenſer. Ihe 
grifly bear. Addiſon. 
nis [appr Sax.) 1. Corn to be ground at a mill. Get grif 
to the mill. Taſſer. 2. Supply, proviſion. 

Form ſay I, as well as they, 
Muſt fail, if matter bring no gr. Savift, 


gripe] an oppreſſor, uſerer, or extortioner. Bur- 


Ee. 


[with ſailors] a ſhip is ſaid fo to do, when ſhe keeps a 
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| 3 
3. To bring priſ} to one's mill; to bring ad e Or 99; 
„ ; wee e 6 this 

GR'1STLE [xpuipele, Sax.] a cartilage, a part 
hardneſs to a =o Bacon 2 it. g ann body nen la 

GR1'sTLINEsS [of gnuipele, Sax.) fulneſs of prifiles, 
Sars v, full of griſles, made of griſles. Fins are mad 

ſpokes or rays. Rev, | e of 

GRir. a hh, called alſo a gramf le. 

Gir [gret, grwt, Brit. zue dra, zyeox, Sax.) 1 
part of meal. 2. Oats huſked or coartely ground. 3. 
ſtones, ſand, rough hard partic'es. Without che leaſt particle of . 
Grew, 4. Grits are foſhls found in minute maſſes, formin lg, 
ther a kind of powder; they ſeem the rudely broken fra 8 
larger maſſes. One fort is a fine, dull-looking, grey 5 e of 
wetted with ſalt water into mortar or paſte, dries PLA ls ew, If 
and coaleſces into a hard ſtony maſs, ſuch as is nut eaſil af late! 
diſunited by water. This is the pulvis nuteolanus of A iba 
mixed among their cements uſed in buildings funk into the nN 
in France and Italy, an ingredient in their harder plaiſters, unde 7 
name of pozzolane. It is common on the fides of hills in TN 
Another ſpecies; which is a coarſe, beautifully green, dull rit hs 
chryiocolla of the ancients, which they uſed in ſoldering 1 th D 
ſuppoſed a loſt foſſil. It ſerves the purpoſe of loldering metals b 8 
than borax, and may be had for carriage from the ſhbres of N. 
England. The ferrugineous black glittering gtft; is the black ſhi 4 
ſand employed to throw over writing, fonnd on the ſhores of ley | 
What . 11 in London 1s from Genoa. The coarſe 1 
tering, browniſh black is nearly of the ſame nature, but inferior 1. n 
reſpedts, Hill. | 4 | e 

GR1TTINEsS [of gritty] fandineſs, fulneſs of grit, or daſt of fore 
Mortimer uſes it, | 
ny GRITTLE, to juſt break corn, or to grind it but a lit! 
mill, | 

Gr1'TTyY [of grit] ſandy, or full of grit. Newton uſes it. 

Gr1TH [nich, Sax.] peace, agreement. 8 | 

GRIZELIN, adj. [more properly gridelin] A grizelin or pale nd 
Tempe. . : : 

G&1i'zzLE, ſul ft, [griſaille, from gris, Fr. gray] a mixture of vie 
and black; gray. When ume has fown a grizz/: on thy face. Hal. 

Jpeare, | 

Gr1'z1rD, or GRIZZLE, adj. [of griggle] variegated with fret, 
&c. of different colours, as Naa 4. oy Gn . 
with grey. His beard was grizz/ed. Shakeſpeare. 

Gr1z7LY | pris, Fr. gray] fomewhat gray, grizled. Old fquir 
rels turn grizz/y. Bacon. $0 

GO [prob. of grin, Brit. or zpan, Sax.] 1. A deep ſigh, eithz 
from ſorrow or pain, breath expired with noiſe and ditnculty. Siohs 
and groans and ſhrieks that rend the air. Shake/eare. 2. Any houi 
dead ſound. Such groans of roaring wind. ohakeſpeare. 

To Groax [xpanian, Sax. ] to fetch deep, hard and loud fighs; z 
in pain or agony. Io ſigh his griefs and groan his pains. Sorts, 

To Groan [with hunters] who ſay a buck groans when ſhe makes 
a noiſe at rutting time. + 

Gro'aNnFUL [of groan and full] ſad, agonizing. A grearful ſound, 
Spenſer, ITE 

 GLo'axixG, part. act. 
deep or loud ſighs, &c. 

Groar [groot, Du. greſſe, Fr. greſſa, It.] 1. A ſilver coin of four 
pence value. 2. A proverbial word for a ſmall ſum. Without a 

groat to her fortune. Swift. 1 

GroaTs, hull'd grits or oatmeal coarſely ground. Scott. 

GRo'ceR [this ſhould be written greſer, from groſs, a large 
2 becauſe anciently they ſold all by the groſs or whale. 
ale; or as others, of graſſus, Lat. a green fig, in which they traded, 
and which their preſent ſtate ſeems to favour. ] A grocer is a man who 
buys and fells tea, ſugar, plums and ſpices for gain. One of the 
twelve chief companies of London. 

GROCERs, were incorporated anno 1344, by the nams of grocers 
having been formerly called pepperers. They are governed by a mal 
ter, four wardens, ſeventy ailiſtants, and there are about 277 on the 
livery ; the livery fine is 20 J. they are the ſecond of the tyelie 
companies, : x 

Their armorial enſigns are argent, a cheveron gules, between hy 
cloves in chief, and three in bate fable, creſt on a helmet, and tort 
a camel trippant proper, bridled of the ſecond, ſupporters two gritins 
per feſs gules and or. The motto, God grant Grace. 

Gro'cesr, /ubft. [of grocer} 1. Grocers ware, ſuch as tea, plum, 
ſugar, ſpices, &c. which are fold by grocers. Clarendon uſes it. 7 
Half-pence and farthings. | | | 

GRO'ENLAND. See GREENLAND. | ; 

Gro'GRam, or GRo'GRAN [g. gros. grain, Fr. 3. e. coarſe gran d 
thread, grofſogranus, low Lat.] ſtuff woven with large wooft aud! 
rough pile, a ſort of ſtuff and filk; it is in reality no more than a tai 
fety coarſer and thicker than ordinary. | ; 

Groix [prob. of xnopan, Sax. to grow, on account of the increak 
of nature. Of uncertain derivation. Fohnjon] the part of the boch 
between the belly and the thighs. Pierced his grein. Dryden. 

GRro'METS [in a ſhip] ſmall rings faſtened ebe, on the up 

r ſide of the yard, to which the lines called laſkets and caikets a 
tied and made faſt, 

Gro'MWELL, ſub. [/ithoſpermum, Lat.] a plant called gromil or 

raymil. i | 

i GRo'NENGEN, the capital of a province of the ſame name, which 
makes one of the ſeven United Provinces. * 

Groom [of grom, Du. a boy, Oc. ] 1. Formerly a ſervant in . 
mean ſtation, a lad ſent on errants, a laquey, a waiter; but kt 
is uſually taken for one who looks after horſes. Them many à 155 
attends and many a groom. Fairfax. 2. A young man. [ Ne 
for to entreat this groom. Fairfax. 3. A man newly married. Þ 
now chiefly compounded with bride; 'The brides are wak d, 
groums are dreſs d. Dryden. | 

Groom Porter, an officer 
the direction of games. | . who 

Groom of the Stole [of cen, Gr. a robe] an officer of the court, 
has the charge of the king's wardrobe. Groot 


e in the 


[of to groan, of gnaman, Sax.] fetching 


belonging to the king's court, bo ls 


GRO 


ave, of g hapan, Sax. to engrave] a hollow channel 
| ” . ſtone, 2021. Sc. Into lch grooves fit the re- 
ſpettive taps. M n. v h 1 . Ir k > h 4 
Groove [with miners] a deep hole or pit ſunk in the ground to 
\ for minerals. Work in a groove or mine pit. Boyle. 
_ Groove, verb att. [from the ſubſt.] to cut hollow. Every 

in of it was well grooved. S. 5 
PT Grove, verb neut. [3napian, or xnapan, Sax.] to feel with tlie 
bands, as perſons in the dark. Better for men than that they ſhould 
on dark grop? after knowledge. Locke, ; + 
8 To GRop E, verb act. to ſearch by feeling in the dark, to feel with- 

being able to ſee. To grope them out by twilight. Brows. 
* 0 Pen [of grope] one that gropes or earches in the dark. 

Gaoss [gi2l3, Ger. craſſus, Lat. gros, Fr. groſſa, It.] 1. Having 
hure fize, or bulk. Two groſs volumes. Baker. 2. Shameful, un- 
ns foul, notorious. Foul and gro/s corruptions. Hooker. 3. 
int-llectually coarſ:, palpably impure, unrefined. The grofſeſt ſenſu- 
ality. Spratt. 4. Inelegant, diſproportionate in bulk. The gloomy 
hue and feature groſs. 7 howſon. 5. Burly, thick, fat. 6. Stupid, 
dull. Talking in graſi confuſion. Watts. 7. Thick, not refined, 
not pure and clear. The object ſtandeth in the finer medium, and the 
object is in the großer. Bacon. 8. Coarſe, rough; oppoſed to deli- 
cate. Fine and delicate ſculptures are helped with nearneſs, and gro/s 
with diſtance. Molton. 
Gdoss [in the ſenſe of the law] abſolute or independant; as, ad- 
yowſon in gro/s, is diſtinguiſhed from advowſon appendant. 

Gross Weight, the * * of goods together with the caſk or veſſel 
containing, Oc. out of which both tare and tret are to be allowed. 

GRross, ſab /t. 2 O. and L. Ger. ] 1. In ſome of the lower parts 
of Germany, eſpecially at Bremen, and thereabouts, they have to 
this day pieces of current money which go by that denomination, and 
are four of their pennies, or in value near 4 of an Engliſh penny. 2. 
, Fr.] I he number of twelve dozen. Thoſe diſtinct ſimple 
modes of a dozen, a groſs, and a million. Locke. 3. The chief or 
main part of any thing. The gro/s and maſs of things. Bacon. 4. 
The main body, the main force. The gro/5 of the people. Addiſon. 

| The bulk, the whole, not divided into ſeveral parts. An opinion 
in groſs. Abbot. 6. Not individual, but a body together. They re- 
jon one by one into a 7 Dryden. 

Gro'ssLY, adv. [0 


refinement, palpably, coarſely. Ceremonies as have been fo g/ 
and ſhamefully abuſed. Hooker. | 

Gro'ssness [of groſs] 1. Thickneſs, greatneſs of parts, coarſeneſs, 
not ſubtilty. The groſ/ne/s of the vapours. Bacon. 2. Inelegant, fat- 


neſs that is in them. Aſcham. 3. Dulneſs, baſeneſs, want of refine- 
ment or delicacy, intellectual coarſeneſs. The grofſze/s of thoſe faults. 
Dryden. = | 
Geer, or Gro'TTa [grotte, Fr. grotta, It. grotte, Ger. ] 1. A cave 
or den, a hole in the ground, a cavern or den in a mountain or rock ; 
05 alſo a little artificial edifice made in a garden, in imitation of a natu- 
ral grotto. For coolneſs and pleaſure lonely grot. Prior. The ege- 


nd, nan grot. Pope. ; 
GroTE'sk [groteſco, It. groteſque, Fr.] figures in painting or car- 
hing "ng, repreſenting odd or prepoſterous things; a fort of antique 
work, 
four Gro'T5Ka, a city of Sileſia, a capital of a dutchy of the ſame 
ut 2 name, 3o miles ſouth of Breſlaw. __ | 
GroTE'sQue, or GRoTE'sCo, adj. { groteſque, Fr. grotefio, It.] 1. 
Didigorted ot figure, wildly formed, unnatural. Grote/ques wild. Milton. 
large Grat:ſque work. Addiſcn. 2. [In painting and ſculpture] a work or 
hole- compoſition in the groteſque manner or taſte, conſiſting either of things 
aded, which are entirely imaginary and have no exiſtence in nature, ſo as 
1 who to ſurprize and raiſe ridicule. Grote/co roofs. Pope. | 
if the CaO Tro, „lit. [grotte, Fr. grotta, It.] a cave or cavern made for 
coolneſs. It is not uſed properly by Woodward, of a dark horrid ca- 
ocers, vem. The cool grotro's. Dryden. 
z ma- Grove nove, Sax.] a ſmall wood or place ſet with trees, a walk 
n the covered by trees meeting above. | 
welve To Gxo'ver,, verb neut. [grufde, Iſland. flat on the face. It may 
perhaps come by gradual corruption from ground. feel. Johnſon] 1. To 
en fit lie prone, to creep low on the ground. Tis to creep and grove/ on 
d tore the pround, Dryden. 2. To be without dignity, to be mean. Seve- 
grifins ral thoughts may be natural which are low and groveling Addiſon. 
Gro'vELING, part. adj. [grutwelig, Su.] lying with the face towards 
plums te ground. 
It, 4 To Grovr, prob. of groflen, Teut. to be angry] to make a noiſe 
as dog beginning to be angry, to grumble or mutter. See to 
Ro Ww. | 
rain or Gzo'viixe, part. act. [of grollen, Teut. to be angry] grumbling, 
F and 1 muttering, | | 
n a tb Grouny znund, Sax Su. Dan. Ger. and Teut. gronvt, Du. 
runde. Dan.] 1. The earth conſidered as ſolid or as low. On dry 
increaſe ground, Exodus, 2. A pavement, the floor, the level of a place. Da- 
he bod gon Was fallen on his face to the ground. 1 Samuel, 3. The carth as 
lnguiſhed from air or water. Man and beaſt upon the ground. Je- 
the up remab, 4. Land, country. The level grounds. iJudibras. 5. Re- 
{kets ar Aon, territory. Syrian ground. Milton. 6. Farm, eſtate, poſſeſſion. 
h neighbours grounds. Dryden. 7. The ſettlings or dregs of drink, 
omil or es, feces, that which ſettles at the bottom of liquors. Mortimer. 8. 
| i pamtiog] the firſt layer of paint upon which the figures are after- 
e, which vards painted, or the ſurface upon which the figures and other objects 
ne raid and repreſented. Placed on light and tranſparent grounds. 
in ſome Dan, 9. The Rana) ſubſtance, that by which the additional 
t now it 0 accidental parts are ſupported. The fineſt lines in nature ſhould be 
a aul e upon the moſt durable ground. Pope. 10. The plain ſong, the 
prelumt une ou which deſcants are raiſed. On that ground I'll build a holy 
d, th ha Shakeſpeare, 11. Firſt hint, firſt traces of an invention, that 
d, tel Wah gives occaſion to the reſt, | | 
is 0 jealouſy of ſtate th' invention found, 
who WR... love refin'd upon the former ground. Dryden. 
oY and e, ©, bundation or original cauſe, the true reafon, The ground 
ourt, bent of this accident, Sidney. 13. The firſt principles of know- 


Goos 


groſs] 1. Greatly, bulkily, coarſely ; as, the 
powder is gro/s/y pounded. 2. Without ſubtilty, without delicacy or 


neſs, unweildy corpulence. So by little and little eat away the graf 


G R 0 


ledge, principles of any art or ſcience. The eaſy grounds of religioll. | 


Milton. 14. The field or place of action. 

| This act thy death did bring. | : 
| Or haſten'd at the leaſt upon this ground. Daniel's Civ. War. 
1 The ſpace occupied by an army as they fight, advance, or retire. 

he Arcadians 1 * to loſe ground. Sidney. 16. The intervening 
ſpace between the flier and purſuer, To ſee another get ground upon 
them. Add./on, 17. The ſtate in which one is with reſpe& to oppo- 
nents or competitors, He will ſtand his ground againſt all the attacks 
that can be matle. Atterbury. 18. State of progreſs or recelſion. I 
wonder it has gain'd no more ground. Temple. 19. The foil to ſet a 
thing off. Like bright metal on a ſullen ground. Shakeſpeare. 

GROUND, pret. and part. of to grind See To Grind. _ 
Ground Angling, a hſhing under water without a float. 

Ground Foy [xnunb-1p:x, Sax. hedera terreftris, Lat.] an herb 
called alehoof or tunhoof. The ſhoots trail upon the ground, and 
emit roots almoſt from every joint, which faſten themſelves into the 
earth. The leaves are roundiſh; the flowers are produced at the joints 
of the ſhoots. The ſpecies are, firſt, common ground-ivy or gill go- 
by-ground, and the ſecond leſſer ground-ivy. Miller. 

GRounD is much uſed in compoſition for that which is next the 
ground or near the ground. | 
GRo'unDasn, h. A ſapling of aſh, taken from the ground, not a 


branch cut from the tree. Some cut the young aſhes off about an inch 


above the ground, which cauſes them to make very large ſtraight 
ſhoots, which they call groundaſh. Mortimer. | 
 Grounp-BaiT [of ground and bait] a bait made of barley or malt 
boiled, which being thrown into the place where you deſign to angle, 
ſinks to the bottom, and draws the fiſh to it. Walton. 
GROUND-FLOOR [of ground and floor} the lower floor of a houſe. 
Grounp-oak [of ground and oak} an oak taken from the ground, 
Mortimer, | 
Grounp-eint [chamefitys, Lat.] the name of a plant. The leaves 
are narrow and trifid, and the flower labiated. The flowers rarely 
=, in whorles, but one or two are produced at the wings of the 
eaves. Miller. The whole plant has a very ſingular ſmell 
bling that of reſin, whence the name ground-pine. It grows on dry 
and barren hills, and on the ditch-banks by ſome road fides. It 1s 


highly extolled by the generality of medical writers as an aperient, ce- 


ROS and nervous medicine; but it is however little uſed at preſent. 
74. ö 5 g 
Grovun Plates [with architects] the outermoſt pieces of timber 
lying on or near the ground, and framed into one another with mor- 
tiſe and tenons, in theſe alſo are mortiſes made to receive the tenons of 
the joiſts, che ſummers and girders; and ſometimes the trimmers for 
the ſtair-caſe and chimney-way, and the binding joifts. Mof timer. 
GrounD-PLOT. 1. The ground on which any building is placed. 


Canſt thou find any ſmall ground. plot for hope to dwell upon? Sidney. 


2. The ichonography of a building. 

GRoU'ND-RENT, rent paid for the privileges of building on ano- 
ther man's ground, 1 
_ Grovnd-RooM, a room on the ſame level with the ground. 

Ground Plumbing [with anglers} is the finding the depth of the 
water with a leaden plummet on the line. 

GROUND Tackle [in a ſhip} anchors, cables, c. and all thoſe 
things requiſite to make her ride ſafe at anchor in a convenient road. 

GROUND Timbers ¶ in a ſhip] are the timbers which lie on che keel, 
and are faſtened to it with bolts through the keelſon. 

To Ground, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To fix, to ſet or lay a 
thing in the ground. Wherever ſhe had grounded her foot. Rambler. 
2. To found as upon cauſe or principle. Grounded upon the principles 
of nature. Sit. 3. To ſettle in firſt principles or rudiments of know- 
ledge. Rooted and grounded in love. E e ua 

 GRov'NDED, part. adj. [of to ground] founded, built or reſted upon, 
ſuſtained by. | 

GRrov'NDEDLY, adv. [of grounded] upon firm and ſtable principles. 
Glanville uſes it. | | : 

Grov'nDLEss {xpundleap, Sax.] without ground, foundation or 
reaſon, How groundliſi that reproach. Addiſon. — 

 Grov'npLEssLY, adv. [of groundleſs] in a manner without grounds 
or reaſon. Boyle uſes it. 

Grov'nDLixG [grundling, Ger.] a fiſh fo called, which keeps at 


the bottom of the water. Hence one of the low vulgar; Hanmer. 


To ſplit the ears of the groundiings. Shateſpeare. 

Grov/npstL [xnund, Sax. and prob. of ſexil, Fr. or ſchwalle, Ger. 
or from ꝓnund and pile, Sax. the baſis, perhaps from /z/la, Lat. John- 
ſen] the ground timber, raiſed pavement or threthold of a door. 
Moxon uſes it. ST | 

GRouNDSEL [ /enecio, Lat.] a plant. It hath a floſculous flower, 
conſiſting of many florets. The embryo afterward becomes a ſeed fur- 
niſhed with down, at which time the empalement is reftexed to make 
* for the ſeeds to eſcape. Miller. 


ROUND-WoORK (of ground and work] 1. The ground, the firſt 


ſtratum, the firit part of the whole, that to which the reſt is additional. 
The ground-work is of ſtars. Dryden. 2. The firſt part of an under. 
taking, the fundamentals. The main ſkill and grouna-work will be. 


Milton. z. Firſt principle, original cauſe or reaſon. The ground- 


2vork of his inſtruction. Dryden. 

Grove [growpe, Fr. gruppe, It. in painting and ſculpture] an aſ- 
ſemblage or knot of tivo or more figures of men, beaſts, fruits, or the 
like, which have no apparent relation one to the other, a cluſter, a 


huddle, a number thronged together, Groups or knots of figures diſ- 


poſed at proper diſtances. Dryden. 
| Within, a greg of female figures ſtood, 
In motley dreſs. TasBLE cf Cenrs. 


Gzove [in regard to the deſign] are combinations of divers figures, | 


which have relation to each other, either on account cf the action, or 
of their proximity, or of the effect they have. 

Grove [in muſic] is one of the kind of diminutions of long notes, 
which in the working forms a ſort of group, knot, buſh, &c. a group 
commonly conſiſis of four crotchets, quavers, &c. tied together. 

Grove [in architecture] a term uſed of columns; as they ſay a 

roup of columns, when there are three or four columns joined toge- 
Nor on the ſame pedeſtal. 


Groves 
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Gzovys [in regard to the c/air obſcure] are bodies of figures, wherein 
the /ights and ſhadows are diffuſed in ſuch manner, that they ſtrike the 
eye together, and naturally lead it to conſider them in one view. _ 
To Grove [grouper, Fr.] to make an aſſemblage or complication 
of figures, to huddle together, to put into a group or crowd, as the 

inters term it. Grouping ſuch a multitude of different objects. 

rior, 

Grov'se, a kind of fowl, a heathcock. 

Ply the houſe 
For better game, and look for grouſe. Savift. 8 

Grovr [xnur, Sax. grutt, L. Ger. griitz, H. Ger. In Scotland 
they call it groars] 1. Coarſe oatmeal, or the larger or hully part of 
oatmeal, pollard. Carous'd in nutbrown ale and din'd on grout. King. 
2. That which purges off. Sweet honey ſome condence, ſome purge the 
grout, Dryden. 3. [L Agriomelum, Lat.) a fort of wild apple. 

To Gow, irr. verb act. grew, irreg. preter. grown, irreg. part. paſſ. 
[znopan, Sax. groeyan, Du. 1. To vegetate, to increaſe by vegeta- 
tion, to thrive. The graſs to * for the cattle. Proverbs. 2. Lo be 
produced by vegetation. Such things as groxv of themſelves. 2 Kings, 
3. To ſhoot in any particular form. As they firſt are faſhion'd al- 
ways grow, Dryden. 4. To increaſe in ſtature. It grew up together 
with him. 2 Samuel. 5. To come to manhood from infancy. The 
prince greweth up faſt to be a man. Bacon, 6. To iſſue as plants 
from a ſoil, or as branc'tes from the main ſtock. Not ſtuck into him, 
but grozw out of him. Dryden. 7. To encreaſe in bulk, to become 
greater or more numerous, As for nails they grow continually. Bacor. 
8. To improve, to make progreſs. Grow in grace. 2 Peter. 9. To 
advance to- any ſtate, Grown to ſuch an height of reputation. Bacon. 
10. To come by degrees to any ſtate. 
number. Bacon. 11. To come forward, to gather or gain ground. 
Winter began to grow faſt on. Knolles. 12. To turn or to be changed 
from one | arr another, to become either betrer or worſe. We may 
trade and be buſy, and go9w poor by it. Locke. 13, To proceed as 
from a cauſe. What will groe out of errors. Hooker, 14. To ac- 
crue, to be fourth coming. | | 
| Ev'n juſt the ſum that I do owe to you, 

Is growing to me by Antipholis. Shakeſpeare. 

15. To adhere, to ſtick together. The frog's mouth grows up. Mal- 
ton. 16. To ſwell, a ſea term. Uſed of the tumbling and rolling of 


ſhips from fide to fide. When the ſea is never ſo little grown. Raleigh, 


GO . [of grow] an increaſer. Mortimer. 
ONTO [of xnopan, Sax.] encreaſing, thriving, waxing larger, 

e. 

To GROwI {grollen, Teut.] 1. To ſnarl or make a noiſe, as a dog 
when irritated. By nature never bark, but grow/ when they are pro- 
voked. Ellis's Voyage. 2. Lo murmur, to grumble in general. He 
would grow! ſo mantully, Gay, | | 

Gro'wLIxG, part. a. [of to growl] ſnarling, making a noiſe like 
a dog. | 


Grown, part. paſſ. [of grow] 1. Advanced in growth. 2. Co- 
All grown over with 


vered or filled with the growth of any thing. 

thorns. Proverbs. 3. Arrived at full growth or ſtature. A grown wo- 

man. Locke. See To GR.. | 
Grown, /ubft. an engine to ſtretch woollen cloth upon after it has 

been woven. x 
Grows, a kind of fowl in the northern parts of England, a heath 

powt. See GRousx. 3 | 

G:zowrn [xpoprhe, Sax.] 1. Vegetation, increaſe of vegetation. 


Trees that have the ſloweſt growth. Atterbury. 2. Product, the thing 


produced. His ſtory was of Engliſh groweh. Dryden. 3. Increaſe in 
number, bulk or 1 The growth of this diſeaſe. Temple. 4. 
Increaſe of ſtature, advance to maturity. An animal arrives at its full 
erowth, Atterbury. 5. Progreſs, improvement, advancement. The 
growth of his own eſtate and dignity. Hooker. | 

GO. H Half-penny, a rate paid in ſome places, as a tithe for 
every fat beaſt. | a 
SGeow'rHEAD, GSO “TNOL, or GROW “T NOR, /ab/?. [from groſs or 
greathead, capito, Lat.] 1. A fort of fiſh. Ainſworth, 2. An idle, 
lazy fellow. Hob growthead. Tuffer. | 

Geus {from grabbing or mining] 1. A ſort of maggot or ſmall 
worm that eats holes in bodies. They are eaten with grabs. Mortimer, 
2. A ſhort thick man, a dwarf: in contempt. A ſhort clowniſh 

rub, Carew. | 
To Gun Up, werb af. [groben, Teut. graban, to dig, prez. grob, 
Goth. ] to delve or dig up the roots of trees, to deſtroy by digging out 
of the foil. The grubbing up of woods. Mortimer. 8 8 

Geus-ax [in huſbandry] a grubbing: tool. | 

Grupzs [with phyſicians] a kind of white, unctuous, little pimples 
or tumours, riſing on the face, chiefly on the alæ of the noſe. 

To Gev'sBLE, werb act. [grabbelen, grubelen, Ger. to ſearch pd 
to grobble, to ſearch or feel all over in the dark. Let me rowl an 
grubble thee Dr yaen. 

Guv'BsTREET, . Originally the name of a ſtreet in Moorfields, 
London, much inhabited by writers of ſmall hiſtories, dictionaries, 
ard temporary poems, Whence any mean production is called Grub- 
fireet. Arbutbnot. 

To Grudge, verb a. [gruger, Fr. which, according to Skinner, ſigni- 
fies to cranch with the teeth, to grind or eat. In this ſenſe we ſay of 
one u ho reſents any thing ſecretly, he chews it. Gravgnach, in Welch, 
is to murmur, to grumble. Grunig, in Scotland, denotes a grumbling 
moroſe countenance, Caſaubon, however, will have this verb, as 
well as to grow! and to grumble, derived from yoyyvCer, Gr.] 1. To 
think much of, to envy one a thing, to ſee any advancage of another 
with diſcontent, a grudging incommunicative diſpoſition. Spectator. 
2. To give or take unwillingly, They have grudged thoſe contribu- 
tions. Addiſon. | 

To GreuDct, verb neut. 1. To murmur, to repine. Nor is there 
eauſe why the guilty ſhould grudge or complain of injuſtice. Hooker, 
2. Lo be unwilling, to be reluctant. They go with great gradging to 
ſerve. Raleigh. z. Lo be envious. Grudge not one againſt another. 


gt. Janes. 4. To wiſh in ſecret: A low word. He had a grudging 
. To give or have any uneaſy remains. 


ſtill ro be a knave. Dryden. 5. 10 
[1 know not whether the word in this ſenſe be not rather grudgeous or 


mannerly] ſour of aſpe&, churliſh, dogged. Such 


After they grezw to reſt upon 


them cannot be diſcerned. 


GUA 
22 grudgeens ring the part ob corn that remain 
meal has paſſed the ſieve. Jobnſon] Haſt thou not ſti 
of thy fever: Dryden. EY | l ome gray 

Gaube [from the verb] 1. Old quarrel, ſullen and ing. 
malice. Old grudges to Corinth. Sidney. 2. Anger, ill will 

The god of wit, to ſhew his gradge, 
5 i= aſs's ears upon the judge. Swift. 
3. Unwillingneſs to benefit. 4. Envy, dium, invidi 
Thoſe to whom you 1208 4 222 OR 
With grudge prefer'd me. Ben Johinſen. 
5. Remorſe of conſcience. Ainſworth. 6. Some little e 
forerunner of a diſeaſe. Ainſworth. 

GAU DIN, „abt. [from grudge] See the verb. 

_ Grv'"poinc, part. a#. [of to grudge] thinking much 

Grvu'DGINGLY, adv, [of trdgine) with an ill will 
tance. Dryden uſes it. 

Grvu'tL [gruas, gruelle, Fr.] 1. A fort of food made of oatme I by 
boiling it with water, 2. Any mixture made by boiling ingredien | 
water. Gruel made of grain. Arbuthnot. TM 

Gruee [gtotk, Su. ö. and L. Ger. grob, H. Ger. coarſe, g. 


an one the grif, 


5 aſter the * 


ommotion oy 


, envyin : 
„ With relve. 


Addiſon. | > 

Gav'rrI x, adv. [of graf] churliſhly, doggedly, harſh! 
gedly. Gruffly book d e A. Dryden. ; Sec, narkthy dag 

Grvu'reNness [of graf] ſurlineſs, churliſhneſs, four locke. be 
harſhneſs of mien or voice. | 9 9 

GRUM, adj. {xpim_ or yam, Sax. grumm, Du. Contr 
gruml le. fohnſon] 1 ſour- looked, ſurly, ſevere; 1 
Nic look'd ſour and grum. Arbuthnot. | ; 

To Gru'MBLE, verb neut. ¶ grommeler, Fr. grommelen, grommen 
Du.] 1. To murmur with diſcontent. Thou gruml liſt and titel 
every hour on Achilles. Shakeſpeare. 2. To prowl, to onarle, t, 
mutter between the teeth. With ſullen pleaſure grun les o'er hi 
prey. Dryden. 3. To make a hoarſe rattle. Thou grumbling bin 
der join thy voice. Motteux. | . 

GRru"MBLER [of grumble] one that grumbles, one that murmüts 2 
diſcontented perſon, Swift uſes it. | | 

GRU MBLING, part. adj. [of to grumble, grommelan, F r.] uttering 
e N the teeth, ſignifying diſpleaſure, tho' unwilling to Ceclge tl 
cauſe. 

GRUMBLING, ſub. [of grumble) a murmuting thro' diſcontent, 3 
grudge. Without or grudge or grumblings. Shakeſpeare, | 

GRrumMe [grumeau, Fr. grumus, Lat. in medicine | a particle of Hoc 
milk, or other fluid, which is coagulated, thickened, hardencd o 
not ſufficiently thin and diluted. 80 N 

Grvu'mNess: [of gram] crabbedneſs, ſierceneſs of countenance; 

Grvu'Movs [grumeſus, Lat.] full of grumes, little clots or lung: 
thick, clotted. | A 

Grvu . Bleod [in medicine] that which is too thick for circa. 
tion. Arluthnot. 

Grumovs Root [with botaniſts] that which is compoſed of leren 
knobs, as the aſphodel and pile-wort. 

To GrunT, or To Gru'nTLE, werb neut. [ grunnio, Lat. ginntt, 
Dan.] to murmur, or make a noiſe like a hog. | 

GruNT, ſulſt. [from the verb] the noiſe of a hog. The grunts of 
briſtled boars. Dryden. | : 

Gru'NTER [of grunt] 1. He that grunts. 2. [X;ows, Gr.] a kind 
of fiſh. eg | n Cs 

Grvu'NTING, part. [grunnens, Lat. gruntzen, Teut.] making 2 
noiſe like a hog. The granting hog. Saviſt. 

GruU'NTLING, /b/?. [of grunt] a young hog. 

Grv'ePa, It. [in painting, ſculpture, &c.] a cluſter or crowd of 
figures, as cherubims heads, &c. ſo cloſe that the whole figures of 


To GruTcn, verb neut. [corrupted for the fake of rhyme from 
grudge) to envy, to repine. | 

GRUTCH [from the verb, for grudge] malice, ill will. To whom 
he bore ſo fell a grutch. 

Gay [ypv, Gr. according to Mr. Locke] 1. A meaſure containing; 
of a line, a line being 2 of an inch, and an inch one 1 of a philul6 

hical foot. 2. Any thing of little value, as the pairing of the nails, 

c. Ainſworth uſes it. The term in Greek ſignifies (according i. 
Heſychius) the dirt that gathers under the nails; and from thence 7» 
N 400 KO Sax, 7, e. what is ort, and very little, 

Guaia'cum, the wood of a tree in the Weſt Indies, very much 
uſed in phyſic, called alſo /prim ſarfum, See Licxnum ite. Guam. 
cum is attenuant and aperient, and promotes diſcharges by fweat and 
urine. It is an excellent medicine in many chronic caſes, and w 
once famous for curing the venereal diſeaſe, which it {ill coes fg 
in warmer climates, but with us we find it inſufficient. We hate! 
reſin of it improperly called gum guaiacum. Hill. 

Guara'vas, a ſort of Indian root. | 

GUARANTE'E, /ub/t. garant, of garder, Fr. to keep, & c.] a print 
or power appointed by ſtipulating parties, to ſee that articles of agree 
ment are performed on each fide ; the power that undertakes this 0! 
fice. Guarantee of the Weſtphalian treaty. Addiſon. 

GuaranTE'e [in law] he whom the warranter undertakes to . 
demnify or ſecure from damage. | 

Gua'raNTY, the office or duty of a guarantee. 

To GUARANTY, werb ad. [guarantir, Fr.] to undertake to ſecute 
the performance of any articles. . 

GuarD [ guards, of guarantir, Fr. guardia, It. 2 Sp. and Fo i 
eward, Teut.] 1. A man, or body of men, whoſe buſineſs 15 10 WA 
by way of defence or prevention. The guard bare him. L Bing: - 
A ſtate of caution or vigilance, defence or protection. To ſian * | 
his guard, Davies. 3. Limitation or reſtriction, anticipation 0 5 
jeQion, caution of expreſſion. They have expreſſed themſelves 15 
as few guards and reſtrictions as I. Atterbury. 4. An ornament, 
or border of lace. 5. A part of a ſword hilt. 3 7 Fw 

GuarD [in fencing] an action or poſture proper to defend or ire 
the body from the efforts or attacks of an enemy's ſword. 

Gvarp [in military art] the duty performed by a bod 
to ſecure all by watchfulneſs againſt the attempts of che 
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zuakb, 2 party of horſe or foot, which marches before 
Mk upon the march, to give notice of the approaching 
„en 4 ; 
ganger- rp ſin a arriſon] a guard from whence all the other 
Ns ed; ind (in the field) it is a conſiderable body of 
= 4 out to the head of the camp, to ſecure the army, (_ 
28 5 1% GuarDs, ſmall guards at the head of every regiment, 
e GvuarDs, are ſuch as guard the king's perſon, 33 
by „er GuarD [in a camp] a ſmall guard, commanded by à 
3 officer, and poſted about an hundred yards before every bat- 
uv. ; 
talion. 0 | TR 299 f 1 * F 
xb ſin a camp] conſiſts in three of four ſquadrons o 
. by a field officer, and poſted before the camp on 
_ and left wing, towards the enemy, for the ſecurity of the 


; ee of Guarps, certain regiments which do duty whereſoever 


*no's perſon is. | 
1 GuaRD, a ſmall guard of foot, which a regiment of horſe 
mounts in their front, under a corporal. : | 
To Guard [garder, Fr. guardare, It. guaraar, Sp. from the Eng. 
«ard, the av being changed by the French into g, as Galles for Wales. 
eln 1. To watch by way of defence and ſecurity; as, to guard a 
town in the night time with ſoldiers. 2. To defend or keep from, to 
ward off danger, to protect. The port of Genoa is very ill guarded 
againſt the forms, Addiſon. 3. To preſerve by caution. To guard 
ones ſelf againſt this particular imperfection. Addi/or. 4. To provide 
againſt objections. Homer has guarded every circumſtance with as 
mach caution as if he had been aware of the objection. Broome. 

To decorate or ſet off with lifts, laces or ornamental borders. In a 
ſong motley, guarded with yellow. Shakeſpeare. 
To Guard, verb neut. to be in a ſtate or caution of defence. Nice 
tales in which a man mult guard. Collier. 
Gva'RDAGE {of guard] the ſtate of wardſhip. 
A maid ſo tender, fair, and happy, 
Run from her guardage. Shakeſpeare. 
Gua'RDANT * heraldry] a term uſed of a lion borne in a coat of 
arms, when his face is turned towards the ſpeCtator, and he appears 
in a poſture of defence of himſelf. EE 
Gua'sDED, part. pafſ. of to guard | garde, Fr.] defended with a 
dard. 8 8 
GuaRD Coch. See GaRDFECAur. 8 = 
Gua DER [of guard] one who guards. Ainſworth, | 
GvarDs [with WA a name ſometimes applied to the two 
ſtart neareſt the pole, being in the hind part of the chariot, at the tail 
of the little bear. 


Gua'sD1aN, Aub. ¶ gardien, Fr.] he to whom the charge or cuſtody 


of any perſon or thing is committed. | 
Gva'sD1An ſin law] 1. One who is intruſted with the education, 
toition, &c, of ſuch as are not of ſufficient diſcretion to guide them- 
{elves and their own affairs, as children and idiots; one that has the 
care of an orphan, ſerving inſtead of parents. Her uncle and her 


guardian. Shakeſpeare. 2. One to whom the care and preſervation of any 
ting in general is committed. | | 


I gave you all ; 5 
Made you my guardians, my depoſitaries. Shakeſpeare. 
37 K N or ſtorehouſe; obſolete. 
he ſacred ſtorehouſe of his predeceſſors, 
And guardian of their bones. Shaleſpeare. | 
Guardian of the Spiritualities, a perſon to whom the ſpiritual ju- 
nſciction of a biſhopric is committed, during the vacancy of the fee. 
He may be either guardian in law, or jure magiſtratus, as the arch- 
biſhop is of any dioceſe within his province, or guardian by delega- 
tion, as he whom the archbiſhop or vicar-general doth for the time 
depute. Conpel. | | 2H 
GuarDian, adj. performing the office of a kind protector or ſu- 
perintendant, Like my guardian angel. Dryden. 
\ Gva'rpransnie [of guardian] the office of a guardian. A kind of 
titulary guardianſhip over goods and chattels. L'Eftrange. 
„ua RDLESS, aq. o guard] being without guard or defence. 
The guaraleſi herd, their keeper ſlain. Waller. | 
; rr [of guard] 1. Protection, care. Under _ 
nd careful gvard/pip. Saif. 2. [from guard and hip] a king's 
ſhip to guard the x96; i 5 . N 
Vala'va, or Gua'va, a plant whoſe flowers conſiſt of five leaves, 
produced in a circular order, the ovary is of a long, tubulous figure, 
which becomes a fleſhy fruit ; which, ſays Sir Hans Sloane, is ex- 
tremely delicious and wholſome. They have only this inconvenience, 
that being very aſtringent, they ſtop up the belly, if taken in great 
quantities. Miller. | 


Gua'sraLD, a perſon who has the cuſtody or keeping of the king's 
manſion- houſes. | 


Gvay [in French heraldry] as a chewal guay, ſignifies a horſe 


| 1 and ſtanding upon his hind | 


8. 
N UBERNA TION | gubernatio, Lat) overnment, ſuperintendency, 
2 direction. Employed as a um or conſcious inſtrument of 
5 extenſive gubernation. Watts. 
115 DGEON (gobie, Sp. and Lat. goujon, Fr.] 1. A ſmall fiſh found 
mers and brooks, eafily caught, and therefore made a proverbial 
ae for a man eaſily cheated. To draw you in like ſo many gud- 
Leons to ſwallow his falſe arguments. Savift. 2. Something to be 
caught to a man's own diſadvantage, a bait, an allurement ; gud- 
. tp being commonly uſed as baits Pike. For this fool's gudgeon, 
s opinion. Shakeſpeare. 
UDGEons [in a ſhip] a ſort of rudder-irons, being the eyes drove 
be rags polt, into which the hooks called pintles go to hang on 
er. 


GUELPUs, a noted faction in Italy ; antagoniſts to the Gibellines. 
8 Jubſt. ¶ guerdon, garden, Fr.] a reward, a recompence. 
Gor now obſolete. Spencer, Knolles and Milton uſe it. 
the kirk, is a fort of ſmall tower of ſtone or wood, generally on 
tine] ode a baſtion, or on the m_ of the ſhoulder, to hold a cen- 
Prizes wy is to take care of the toſs, and to watch to hinder ſur- 
**. lome call ecaxgette thoſe which are made of wood and are of 
Ve form, for the guerites of ſtone are roundiſh, and are built 


GUI 
half without the wall, and terminate at a point below, 
to be at the gordon, that the centinel may diſcover along the faces, 
flanks and curtins, and all along the foſs ; they ought to be about ſix 
feet high, and their breadth three and a half. | 
UE'RNSEY, an jfland in the Engliſh channel, on the coaſt of Nor- 
mandy, ten miles long and about ſeven broad, containing ten pariſhes. 
9 eee are ſtill governed by the Norman laws, but ubject to 
ngland. h 
3UERKINS, A ſort of pickling or pickled cucumbers, 
. Guess [ghille, Du.] a conjecture, a judgment without certain 
grounds, | 
To Gukss, verb neut. [ghillen, Du.] to conjecture, to judge with- 
out any certain principle. Should he not very often gu7/ rightly of 
things to come. | Raleigh, 2. To conjeQure rightly. One may gueſs 
by Plato's writings what his meaning as to the inferior deities Was. 
Stilling fleet. : 
To Gurss, verb a#. to hit upon by accident, to determine rightly 
of any thing without certain direction of the judgment. 


._ Guy'szek [of 4270 one that gueſſes or conjectures, one who 
judges without certain | 


withot nowledge. | 
UE SSINGLY, adv. [of ane! by conjecture, with uncertainty. 
Shakeſpeare. | Bs | 

Gos [Sierr, or geyr, Sax. get, Wel. opaft, Du. and Ger. 
gieſte, Dan. galt or gieſt, Su. kaft, Leut. gaſt, Goth. all of guailtan, 
Goth. to honour or revere] 1. A perſon invited to an entertainment, 
one entertained in the houſe of another. 2. A ſtranger, one who 
comes newly to reſide. 


Gue'sT-CHAMBER [of gaeſ and chamber] a chamber of entertain- 
ment. Sr. Mark. 

GuesT Rope [with mariners] a rope by which the boat 
from ſteeving, 
ſhip. | a 

To Gv'coLe [of gorgoggliare, It. or of glou-glou, a word the Fr. 
have invented to imitate that ſound] to make a noiſe, as liquor poured 
out of a bottle that has a narrow neck. 


| is kept 
or going too much in and out, as ſhe is towed after a 


Gu1'Dace, ſult. [of guide] the reward given to a guide, money 


paid for a ſafe conduct through a ſtrange and foreign territory. 


GurpAxch [of guide] conduct, leading, government. The g:7- 
dance of reaſon. Atterbury, 


To Gvu1ve, verb ad. guider, Fr. guidare, It. gacdr, Sp.] 1. To direct 


or conduct in a way or journey. He will guide you into all truth. S. 


John. 2. To govern by counſel, to inſtruct. Lead me and gaide me. 
Pſalms. 3. To regulate, to ſuperintend. The guiding of the houſe. 
Decay of Piety. 5 : 

Guide, /«bft. Fr. [guida, It. guia, Sp.] 1. A director or conductor 
of another in his way. Judas was guide to them that took Jeſus. 
As. 2. One who directs another in his conduct. Left him to an 
happy guide. Waller. z. A director, a regulator. Who the guide 
of nature, but only the God of nature? Hooker. | | 

Gur'peLess [of guide] being without a guide, governor, or ſuper- 
intendant. Dryden. 8 | 

Gui ER [of guide] one that guides, a director, a regulator. To 
acknowledge chance for his chirurgeon, and providence he the guider 
of his hand. South. | 

Gur'poN. 1. A kind of flag or ſtandard borne by the king's life- 
guard ; being broad at one extreme and almoſt pointed at the other, 
and flit or divided into two. 2. 'The officer who bears it. 

Gvu1e'NNe, a province of France, bounded by the Orleanois on the 
north, by Gaſcony, from which it is ſeparated by the river Garonne, 
on the ſouth, by Languedoc on the eaſt, and by the Bay of Biſcay 
on the weſt. | TT. 

GuiLD [zild, xilbpcip Sax. a corporation, gilde, Du. O. and 
L. Ger.] a tax, bam, or fine; alſo a company or incorporated ſo- 
ciety combined together by orders and laws made among themſelves 
by their prince's licence; hence comes gild or guild. hall. g. d. the hall 
of the gailas or companies of the city, being a fraternity or common- 
alty of men gathered into one combination, ſupporting the common 


charge by mutual contribution. Cowel, Ancient guilds were ſettled : 


in England for this manufacture. Hale. 
Gur'tD-xALL [xilb, of xilban, Sax. to pay, becauſe a common 
contribution, and heal, Sax. an Hall, z. e. the common hall of the 
ilds, or companies, or incorporated citizens of London] this hall was 
Fri built in the year 1411, by Thotnas Knolls, then mayor, the al- 
dermen and citizens; but being deſtroyed by the great fire, 1666, it 
was rebuilt more ſpacious, being in length from eaſt to weſt 170 feet, 
and in breadth 68. It coſt the city 40;000/. the two giants of terrible 
aſpe& and monſtrous height, that ſtand facing the entrance of the hall, 
the one holding a pole. ax, the other a halbert, are ſuppoſed, the for- 
mer to repreſent an ancient Briton, and the latter a Saxon. | 


Gvu1LD-MERCHANT, a certain liberty or privilege, whereby mer- 


chants are enabled to hold certain pleas of land within their own 
precincts. 2 EOS 

Gvu1'Lpess [guiden, Du. and Ger.] a Dutch coin in value about 
25. or 15. 10d, ſterling ; that of Germany is in moſt or all parts 


about 2s. 8 d. excepting the guilders of Miſnia, which is about 


4. 1d. 
: Gurt [guidle, gille, of guiller, O. Fr. the fame with wile; or be- 
xzalian, dax. to bewitch fraud, deceit, miſchievous cunning. 

GurLEFUL, adj, [of guile and full] wily, infidiouſly artful. In- 
veigled by them that are ſo guzleful thro ſkill. Hooker, 2. Treache- 
rous, ſecretly miſchievous. That guileful hole. . Shakeſpeare: 

Gv1'LEFULNEss [of guilefl] traudulentneſs, deceitfulneſs, crafti- 
neſs, wilineſs, n e en treachery. 

Gu1'LELEss [of e ow m — or deceit, ſimply honeſt. 

GurLFoRD, a borough town of Surry, fitdated on the river Wye, 
30 miles from London. It fends two members to parliament. 

Gurk [of guile] See Breavits. One that inſidiouſly betrays 
into danger. Spenſer uſes it. | 

GuiLT [zuilr, or Zylx, Sax. of zild, a tax, Sc. of zildan, Sax. 


to pay a tax, &c. 9. 4. liable to make an amends or pay for a fault 


committed. It originally ſignified the fine or mul paid for an offence, 

and afterwards the offence itſelf. Fohn/on. gielde, Dan.] 1. Guilti- 

neſs, conſciouſneſs of having committed a fault, the ſtate of a man 

jultly charged with a crime; the - to innocence. 2. — 
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GUM 


* nce, a crime, Cc. 


Cloſe pent up guilli 8 
Rive your concealing confinements. Shakeſpeare. 


Gu1r'LTINEss, the ſtate of being guilty, wickednels, culpableneſs, 


liaMleneſs to ſuffer for a crime proved to have been committed. Sidney 
uſes it. * 
Gurt ri v, adv. [of guilty] without innocence, without clear- 
neſs of conſcience, e nas uſes it. | 
Gu1LTLEss [of guilt] free from crime, innocent. 
 Gvur'LTLESSLY, adv. [of guiltle/s] without guilt, innocently. 
GurLTLEs$NEss [of guiltle/s] freedom from crime, innocency. 
Gui [xuilc1s, or Fir Sax. ] 1. One condemned to pay a 
fine for an offence, julily chargeable with a crime, culpable, being in 


fault, deſerving to be condemned or blamed, not innocent. 2. Wick- - 


ed, corrupt. Ihe tumult of a guilty world. Thomſon. 
Gur'xza [in geography] a large country in Africa, where the 


| Engliſh, French, Dutch, and other nations, have factories. 


Gu EA, or Gul'xxX [of Guinea, a country in Africa abounding 
with gold] a gold coin, now current at 21 5. 

GuU1'NEA-DROPPER [of guinea and drop] one who cheats by drop- 
ping guineas. Gay uſes it. 

UUNEA-HEN, a ſmall Indian hen. | 

Gu!'NEA-PEPPER [caf/icum, Lat.] a plant, whoſe flowers conſiſt 
of one leaf, and expanded like thole of i ightſhade; the fruit is ſoft, 
fleſhy, and membranous, in which are contained many flat kidney- 
ſhaped ſeeds. Miller. ae 5 
| 3 a ſmall animal with a pig's ſnout; a ſmall ſpecies 
of pig. | | 

ny the ſame with wiſe [gie, Fr. guiſa, It. and Sp. wiyſe, Du. 


O. and L. Ger. weiſe, H. Ger. pipa, Sax. the p, or av, being 


changed, as is commonly the caſe, into g] 1. Manner, mien, calt 
of behaviour. This is her very gage. Shateſpeare. 2. Mode, faſhion, 
cuſtom, practice. Old gvi/e muſt be kept. B. Johnſon. 3. External 
appearance, dreſs, Under the gui/e of religion. Swift. 

Guira's, H. [ghitara, It. guiterie, Fr.] a ſtringed inſtrument of 
muſic. Prior uſes it. | | 

Gu'La, Lat. the upper part of the throat. | 

Gvu'ie, or Gu'La [in architecture] the neck or narroweſt part of 
the loweſt capital of a pillar; or a wavy member, whole contour re- 
ſembles the letter 8, called an ogee. | 

Gurch, or Gu'Lcxis [prob. of gule, Lat. a glutton] a little glut- 
ton. Sinner. 15 


GuLes [a red roſe. Meneſtrier. gueule, Fr. the throat; in heraldry] 


ſignifies the red colour; in engraving it is made by perpendicular lines 
from the top of the eſcutcheon to the bottom. See plate VII, fig. 15. 

GuLe [go/fe, Fr. golfo, It. Sp. and Port.] 1. Apart of the fea run- 

ning between two land scalled ſtreights; being embraced and almoſt ſur- 


_ rounded, a bay, an opening into land. The gf of the Adriatic. 
| Knolles. 2. A depth that cannot be fathomed, an abyſs. This is the 
gulph through which Virgil's Alecto ſhoots herſelf into hell. Addiſan. 


3. A ſucking eddy, a whirlpool. As waters to the ſucking of a gu/f. 
Shakeſpeare. 4. Any thing inſatiable. | | 
Maw and gl 
Of the rav'ning ſalt ſea ſhark. Shakeſpeare. | 
Gvu'r.ry, adj. [of gulf] full of guifs or whirlpools, vorticaſus. 
Utmoſt Tweed, or Ooſe, or guify Dun. Milton. 
_ GuLL [from the verb] 1. A weed that grows among corn. 2. A 
ſea bird. 3. A cheat, fraud, or trick. An apparent cheat and gu//. 
| Government of the Tongue. 4. A ſtupid animal, one eaſily cheated. 
Forged to cheat ſuch galls as you. Hudibras. 
To Gur | guiller, rl to deceive, cheat, to couſen, chouſe or 
defraud. Groſly gulled. Dryden. | | 
Gu'LL-CATCHER [of pull and catch] a cheat, a tricking man, one 
who catches ſilly people. Shakeſpeare. 
Gu'LLER [of g/l] a cheat, an impoſter. | 
Gu'LLERY [of gull] cheat, trick, impoſture. Ainfavorth. 
Gu'LLET [gula, Lat. gonlet, Fr. gola, It. golla, Port.] the throat, 


the celophagus, the meat- pipe. The gullet, or feeding channel. 


Brown. | ; 
4 GU'LLING, part. adj. {of to gull] deceiving, cheating, defrauding, 
UPINg. | 
GuLLinG [a ſea term] is when the pin of a block or pulley eats 
into the ſhiver, or the yard into the maſt, | 


To Gul x, verb neut. [of goulet, Fr. the throat. Corrupted from 


gurgle. Jobnſon] to make a noiſe in drinking, to run with noiſe. 
U'LLY-HOLE, a place at the grate, or entrance of the ſtreet- chan- 
nels for a paſſage into the common ſewer. | 

To Gvu'LLy, or To Go'ccLE, verb neut. [ gorgogliare, It.] to make 
a noiſe, as liquor poured out of a bcttie, 

GuLo'siTy [guloſitas, of gula, Lat.] gluttony. Brown uſes it. 

Gu [goulee, Fr.] as much liquor as goes down the throat at one 
ſwallow. Gu/ps of air. More and Dryden. 

To GuLy {golpen, Du.] to ſwallow down eagerly, and with a 
noiſe, to ſuck down without intermiſſion. See them puff off the froth 
and gu/p amain. Gay. 

To Gum [gommer, Fr.] to cloſe or dawb with gum. Wiſeman. 

Gum [gomme, Fr. gomma, It. and Port. goma, Sp. gomme, Du. 
gummi, Lat.] 1. A vegetable juice iſſuing through the pores of certain 
plants, and there hardening into a tenacious tranſparent maſs by the 
warmth of the ſun and air, but is {till diſſolvable by water. It differs 
from a reſin, in being more viſcid and leſs friable. See Resin. 2. 


[zoma, Sax. gumme, Du.] The fleſhy covering that inveſts and con- 


tains the teeth. 
Gu'mMMaTa [in medicine] ſtrumous tumors. 
Gu 'MMATED, adj. [ gummatus, Lat.] done over with gum. 
Gu'MMINEss [of gummy] gummy nature or quality, the ſtate of 
being gummy, accumulation of gum. Wiſeman. | 
GuMMo'sE, adj. [gummeſus, Lat.] that hath much gum, having the 
nature of gum, Weodawward. | | 
Gu'MMovus, or Gummo'siTY {of gummous] gummineſs, the nature 
of gum, gummy quality. Floyer. | 
ry [gummmoſus, Lat. gommeux, Fr.) 1. Full of gum, over- 


grown with gum. s gummy ey es. Dryden. 2, Conſiſting of gum, 


* 


' Johnſon} a fire- arm or weapon of ſeveral ſorts and ſi 


having the nature of gum. A mmy juice. Raleigh 2 
of Jur. The gammy bark of fir. Milton. . Produ 
ux [Somner derives gun of mangon, a warlike m 
before the invention of guns; but there is no ſatisfactory et 
Imo. 


logy. Mr. Lye obſerves, that gan in Iceland ſignifi 
when guns came into uſe, we had no Cas wich ke 


achine, uſed 


Les, the infre. 


ment from which ſhot is diſcharged by fire. It is a general name {, 
Or 


fire-arms, | | | 
88 [corrupted from gurwale] See GuxwWALE. | 
3U"NNER [of pun] 1. A cannoneer, he whoſe em f 
manage n Oat that uſes fire- arms. Plan þ 0 

Gv'x-powpeR, a compoſition of falt-petre, ſulphur, and ch 
mixed together, and uſually granulated, which eaſily takes mg 
rarefies or expands with great vehemence, by means of itz N 
force. | | | * 

Gux-POWwDER Tregſon, a feſtival day obſerved on the 6&1 of N 
vember, in commemoration of the happy deliverance of kin Ja 1 
and the houſe of lords and commons, by che diſcovery X vg nl 
pownatr plot. om 

Gu'xNsuor, ſubſt. of gun and Vo. the reach Or ran ; 
the ſpace to which a It Oi be "we By Dryden. Be of 2 gu, 

Gu'xsmitTh [of gun and ſmith] a man who makes guns. 

Gu'xsT1Cx [of gun and ficli] the rammer or flick with which t 
charge is driven. ; 

Gu'xsTock [of gun and fock] the wood to which the barrel of 
gun is fix'd, | 25 

Gu'xsToxE [of gun and ſfone] the ſhot of cannon. They uſa & 
merly to ſhoot ones from per hs Shakeſpeare. N —_ 

Gu'xTER's Line [fo called of Mr. Gunter, formerly geometry 
feſior of Greſham college] called alſo the line of number, js. 
logarithms laid off upon {traight lines; the uſe of which is for 9 
forming arithmetical operations, Ly means of a pair of compate 
ogy without, by fliding two of theſe lines of numbers by ech 
Other. | 

GUNTER's Quadrant, A quadrant of wood, brafs, &c, being pal; 
of a ſtereographical projection upon the plane of the equinochiaf, ts 
eye being in one of the poles, where the tropic, ecliptic, and horizon, 
are arches of circles; but the hour circles are all curves, drawn by 
means of the ſeveral altitudes of the ſun, for ſome particular latitud: 
every day in the year. The uſe of it is to find the hour of the day 
ſun's azimuth, c. See Plate VII, fig. 16. | ; 

GuNTER's Scale, that which ſailors commonly call the gunter, b; 
1 25 ſcale, with the lines of artificial fines and tangents upon i 
laid off by ſtraight lines, and fo contrived to a line of numbers that is 
on it, that by the help of this ſcale, and a pair of compaſſes, all the 
caſes of trigonometry, both plain and ſpherical, may, to a tolerable 
exactneſs, be tolved, and of conſequence all queſtions in navigation, 
dialling, Sc. may be wrought by it. 

Gu NwaL [of a ſhip] is that piece of timber, which on either fide 
ſide reaches from the half. deck to the fore-caſtle, being the uppermoſt 
bend which finiſheth the upper works of the hull in that part, and 
wherein they put the 3 which ſupport the waſte trees; and 


this is called the gunabale, whether there be guns in the ſhip or 10; 


alſo the lower part of the port, where any ordnance are. 
GuRGce [gurges, Lat.] a whirl-pool, a gulf. Milton. 
Gu'RG10N, the coarſer part of the meal ſifted from the bran. 
To Gu'RGLE, verb neut. [gurgulio, Lat. gorgoliare, It.] to fall or 
guſh with noiſe, as water from a bottle. A fountain's gurgling wa- 
ters play. Pope. | 
GU'RGLING, part. [of to gurgle] making a noiſe, as water pow: 


ing out of a bottle, or in ſwallowing a liquid. 


i Gurcv'Lio, Lat. [with anatomitts] the cover of the wind- pipe; 
the ſame as cion and epiglotis. | : | 
Gun N ARD, or GU'sNET { gournal, Fr. a kind of ſea-fiſh] the nane 
of a fiſh. Sowc'd gurnet. Shakeſpeare. 
To Gusn ſof geoxan, Sax. geitelen, Du.] 1. To pour or run ou 


ſuddenly, and with force, not to ſpring in a ſmall ſtream, but in 


large body. The water gu/5'd out that made the deluge. Burn 
Theory, 2. To emit in a copious ſtream or eſſſuxion. My gin 
eyes. Pope. | 

Gusn [from the verb] 1. An emiſſion of liquor in a large qua. 
tity at once. 2. The liquor ſo emitted. Harvey. 

Gu'suIxo, part. [ georung, Sax. ] pouring or running out ſudden- 
ly, and with force. | | ; 

Gv'sseT [goufſet, Fr.] a triangular, ſmall piece of cloth, uſed n 
ſhirts, ſmocks, &c. in order to ſtrengthen them. 

GusstT [in heraldry] is formed by a line drawn either from 1 
dexter or ſiniſter chief points, and falling perpendicular) down to be 
extreme baſe : or thus, it proceeds from the dexter or ſiniſter angie 
of the chief, deſcending diagonally to the chief point, and from 
thence another line falls perpendicularly upon the baſe. Mr. Guilin 
calls it one of the whimſical abatements of honour, for a perla 
who is either laſcivious, effeminate, or a ſot, or all of them. 11 

Gusr [Firx, Sax. gufter, Iſland. gu//us, Lat. gone, Fr. guſts, 4 
1. A ſudden puff, or violent blaſt of wind. Libels ale the 71 
liberty of ſpeech reſtrained. Bacon. 2. The ſenſe of taſte. For th 


ſport or gut. Pepe. z. Height of perception, height of m— 


joyment, Mere ſenſual guſt. Dryden. 4. Love, liking. 1 
and reliſh of true happineſs. Jilligſon. 5. Turn of fancy, bn 


taſte. Ihe gu/ and manner of the ancients. Dryden. b. 
ten in Spenier vitioufly for juf?s, ſports. Knightly 88 
encounters, Spenſer. ; on the 
Guse {old writ.] a ſtranger or gueſt who lodges with a pero 
ſecond night. J Ne) 1. Tha 
Gu'sTaBLE [gufloſo, It. guſtatilis, of gufio, Lat. io ta 4 
may be taſted. Frown, 2. Agreeable to the taſte, A guftable thung 
ſeen or ſmelt, excites the appetite, Derham, 4 
GusTa'r10Nn [gr/to, Lat.] the act of taſting. Srow!- A* 
Gu'srrur Ae. and all] taſteful, well taſted. D*c9 of 6 * 
Gus ro, It. 1. A reliſh, ſavour, or taſte of any thing, bd p " 
by which any thing excites ſenſations in the palate. lea 8% 


and fierce 


GYB 

Derbam, 5. Intellectual taſte or liking. Let them bring no particu- 
a 11 along with them. Dryden. 

| LO ad. (of gal] ſtormy, tempeſtuous. A raw and g/ 

: y care p 
1 _ of kutteln, or, according to Caſaubon, of y:yra; 
Cr. 1. A canal or pipe in the abdomen, through which the tood 
1 to the colon, 4 ſtomach, the receptacle of food; proverbi- 
ou Cram'd them till their guts did ake. Hudibras, 2. Gluttony, 


* a, Lat. a drop of any liquor. 


Gv'rTz {in architecture] are certain parts in figure like little bells, 
in number fix, placed below the triglyphs in an architrave, of the do- 
ric order. They are ſo called of gutta, Lat. a drop, from their ſhape, 
reſembling the drops of water that have run along the tryglyph, and 
filt hang under the cloſure betwixt the pillars. _ | 

Gu'rTER [gouttere, Fr. guttur, Lat.] a canal or ſpout for carrying 

| water. Ha 

: To Gu'TTER, verb act. {from the ſubſt.] to cut in ſmall hollows. 
t ſeems commonly uſed as the particle paſſive. The gutter'd rocks. 
Shakeſpeare. 4 

To Gu'TTER, verb neut. to ſweal or run as a candle. 

GurrER Tile, a three. cornered tile laid in gutters. b 

Gu“ rrERA [old records] a gutter or ſpout to convey water from 
leads or roofs of buildings. Ee | 

To Gu'TTLE, verb neut. [of gut, Fr.] to eat much, to feed luxuri- 
ouſly, to gormandiſe; a low word. Dryden. | » 

To GuTTLE, werb ad. to ſwallow. He guttled them up. L'Eflrange:. 

Gu'rtTLER [of guttle] one that guttles or gormandiſes. 

G' rrurous, adj. [guttula, Lat. a little drop] being in the for 
of a fmall drop. N | | 

Gu'rTURAL [gutturalis, Lat.] of or pertaining to the throat. 

GuTTuraL Letters, ſuch as are pronounced in the throat. 

Gv'rrugis Os, Lat. {in anatomy] the fame that is called hy- 
vides os. | 

Gu'rrus, Lat. [with antiquaries] a ſort of vaſe uſed in the Ro- 
man ſacrifices, to take wine and ſprinkle it guttatim, i. e. drop by 
drop upon the victim. | | 

uv'TTY [in heraldry] ſignifies drops; and they being repreſented 

- coat armour of ſeveral colours, the colour ſhould be mentioned in 
azon. | | 

Guy Rope [in a ſhip] 1. A rope made faſt to the fore-maſt at one end, 

nd is received through a ſingle block ſiezed to the pennant of the 

winding tackle, and then again reeved through another, ſeized to the 

ſore. malt. The uſe of which is to hale forward the penant of the 


winding tackle. 2. A rope uſed to lift any thing into the ſhip. Skinner. 


Gv'zes [in heraldry] with the Engliſh, are roundles of a ſanguine 
er murrey colour ; but the French call them torteux. 
2 bloody hue, are ſuppoſod by ſome to repreſent wounds, 

To Gv'zzLE, verb neut. | from gut or guſt, to guitle or guſtle] to 
gormandiſe, to feed immoderately ; alſo to drink greedily or much, 
to tipple. Lapping and guzz/ing till they burſt. L'Eftrange. 

* [of guzz/-) one that guzzles, or eats or drinks voraci- 
ouſly, | 

Gwa'LsTow [of zpal, a gallows, and prop, Sax. a place] a place 
for the execution of 2 | NEE a hos azo 

Gwarr, goods that felons, when purſued, threw down and left in 
the hiph-way, which were forfeited to the king or lord of the manor, 
unleſs Jawfully claimed by the right owner 2 a year and a day. 

To Gre, verb neut. to joke upon, banter, jeer, flout, Sc. Com- 
mon courtiers Jove to gybe and fleer. Spen/er. 8 


Gra, ſubs. ſee Gin. A ſneer, a farcaſm. Ready in Obe. 
Stateſpeare, | 


Guzes being of 


GYV 
GrriT-wire (zyle-pree, Sax.]J a ſatisfation or amends for 4 


treſpaſs 
N [eymnafrarcha, Lat. YULVYRATIHEN NG of YUpracion 


a place of exerciſe, and «o0xn, Gr. rule] a chief or head matter of a 


{chogl, the governor of a college. | | 
, GYMNA $1UM, Lat. [yvpuzoro, Gr.] a place of exerciſe in any a 
of ſcience, a ſchool. | 127 co 
GYMNA'STICALLY, adv. [of gynnaſtic] athletically, in a manner 
fit for ſtrong exerciſes. Brown. 
Grymna'sTICE [Y, Gr.] the gymnaſlic art, or the art of 
performing the exerciſes of the body. | 
GYMNA STIC, adj. [of gymnaſticus, Lat yuuarix®, of yuuraGgu, Gr, 
to exerciſe] pertaining to exerciſe, conſiſting of leaping, wreſtling, 
running, throwing the dart or quoit. 
_ GYMNASTICS [yuwaerixn, Gr.] that part of phyſic which teaches 
how to preſerve health by exercile. | 


GY MNIC, adj, [younx®-, Gr. gymnzique, Fr.] ſach as practice the 


athletic or gymnaſtic exerciſe. Gymnic artiſts. Milton. 
GYMnopisPE'RMous Plants [ of you, naked, dic, twice, and 


omegua, Gr. ſeed] ſuch as bear two naked ſeeds incloſed in a calyx, 


without any ſeed, veſſel. 3 
To GYMNO“LOOGIZ E [yopronyigu, Gr. ] to diſpute naked, or like an 


Indian philoſopher. 


 Grmnoe#'pia, Lat. [yvwrore: tie, Gr.] a kind of dance in uſe a- 
mong the Lacedæmonians, performed by young perſons dancing 


naked, during the time of the ſacrifices, and ſinging a ſong in honour _ 


of Apollo. 


Plutarch, if I'm not miſtaken, ſays, cure inſtituted chis rice in 


his /ma/l republic, with deſign to encoum ge matrimony, 3 
 GymxoPo'LysPERMOVs Plants [of yον e., mov, many, and op- 
h, Gr. ſeed] ſuch as have many naked ſeeds incloſed in a calyx, with- 
out any ſeed-veſſel. | 
GrYMNos0'PH1sSTsS [of youw®s, naked, and coryng, Gr. a ſophiſter] 
certain Indian philoſophers who went naked, and lived ſolitary in 
woods and defarts, feeding on herbs. 
GrymnosPE'RMous Plants [of yu, naked, and eln Gr. ſeed] 


ſuch fruits as bear a naked feed incloſed by the calix only, without any | 
| ſeed-veſlel, | 


GYMNOTE'TRASPERMOUS Plants [of youu, vita. four, and Si- 


px, Gr. ſeed] ſuch as have four naked feeds incloſed in a calyx, with- 
out any ſeed-veſſel. | 


Grxzci'a, Lat. [Y, Gr.] ſuch accidents in general as hap- 


pen to women ; alſo womens monthly courles. 

GyNnzc1'um, Lat. [ yuraxeioy, Gr.] the womens apartment, Or a 
ſeparate place, where the women kept themſelves retired, and out of 
the ſight of men. | 55 : 

A cuſtom, to this day not unuſual in ¶Mfatic countries. The 4rabi- 
ans call this part of the houſe or palace the Haram, or frobibitcd 
place; and by the ſame term they exprets the /acred encloſure of the 

Beit. ollab, or houſe of God in Meccah. 


GyNzco'cRacy [ymanoxpula, of Jun, a woman, and xe, 


Gr. power] petticoat government, feminine rule, ſemale power. 
Gynz'cocka"ruME'Nians [of 5 and e-. Gr, overcome] 
an ancient people of Sarmatia Europza, ſaid to be fo called, becauſe, 
after they had been overcome by the Amazons, they were obliged to 
have venereal commerce with them. | 
Gyn 'CcoMasSTON, or GyNz#'CoMasTo0s [yuwairouag, Gr.] a tu- 
mor or 3 in the fleſh or breaſts of women. 
_ Gr'psun, 
ſtone, white and ſoft like alabaſter, which being lightly burnt, ſerves 
to make the chalk called plaiſter of Paris. - 
Gr'esy [q. Zgyptii, Lat. of fg yptians] ſtroling beggars, who 
pretend to tell fortunes. See GIs r. | | 
Grra'Tion [gyro, Lat.] 1. I he act of turning or whirling any thing 
round. Brown. 2. A giddineſs. . 
_ GyY'xomancy [of gyro, Lat. and pailia, Gr. divination] a 
kind of divination, by walking round in a circie. 
GRE {gyras, Lat.] a circle deſcribed by any thing going in an 
orbit. Quick and more quick he ſpins in giddy gyres. Dryden. 
GyRo'Ns, Fr. ſin heraldry] an ordinary which conſiſts of two 
ſtraight lines, drawn from ſeveral parts of the eſcutcheon, and meeting 
in an acute angle in the feſſe point of the ſame. 
Gyro'se [gyrofis, gyro/us, Lat.] full of turnings. 
 ToGrvs. verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to fetter, to ſhackle, to en- 
chain, to enſnare. I will gywe thee, Shakyprare., 
_ Gy'ves, ſulſt. [without a ſingular; gewyn, Wel.] fetters, chains for 
the legs. Break off their chaius and gzwes. Anoller, 


arget, Lat. white lime, plaiſter; alſo a ſort of plaiſter- 
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2 . Ns de lat aid; 


HAB 
h, Roman; H b, Italic; H h, Engliſh; , Hebrew, is 
"expreſſed only by () a note of aſpiration in Greck. 

H, in Engliſh, as in other languages, is not accounted 
properly a letter, but note of aſpiration before a vowel, 
being ſounded only by a ſtrong emiſſion of the breath, 
without any conformation of the organs of ſpeech; among the poets it 
ſometimes obtains the power of a conſonant. The „ in Engliſh is 
ſcarcely ever mute at the beginning of a word, or where it imme- 
diately precedes a vowel. In Latin it never comes before a conſonant ; 
but always before one of the five vowels and y; as habeo, habes, hia- 
tus, homo, homus, Hydra, &c. but in Engliſh it does, as bought, taught, 
c. In this cafe, where it is followed by a conſonant it has no found 
according to the preſent pronunciation; but antiently, as now in Scot- 
land, it made the ſyllable guttural. | 


H, with a daſh at the top [with the ancients] ſignified 200000. 
Ha, interj. [ha, Lat.] 1. An expreſſion of wonder, ſurpriſe, ſud- 
den queſtion or ſudden exertion. Ha! what art thou? Rywe. 2. An 
expreſſion of laughter. | | 
ANK, or HAxk E, a ſort of dried fiſh. | 
HaBpa'ta THD of 572, Heb. i. e. to ſeparate] ſeparation, i. e. 
a ceremony practiſed by the Jews every ſabbath- day in the evening. 
It runs thus: Towards the cloſe of the ſabbath, when the ſtars begin 
to appear, each maſter of a family lights a torch, or at leaſt a lamp 
with two wicks, A little box of ſpices is prepared, or a glaſs of wine 
taken; then ſinging or rehearſing a prayer, and bleſſing the wine and 
the ſpices, they all fell them; and after they have performed a few ce- 
remonies about the torch, or lamps, they caſt a little of the conſecrated 
wine into the flame; every one taſtes, and thus they break up, wiſh- 
ing one another a good week. | 5 
Ha"seas Corpora, Lat. a writ lying for the bringing in a jury, or 
ſo many of them as refuſe to appear upon the ſummons called venire 
Facias, for the trial of a cauſe. | eos 5 
Haas Corpus, Lat. a writ which a man, indicted of a treſpaſs 
before juſtices of the peace, or otherwiſe, and laid in priſon, may 
have out of the king's bench, to remove himſelf thither at his own 
coſt, and to anſwer the cauſe there. 7 
Hasz'Na [with ſurgeons} a bandage for the drawing together the 
lips of wounds, inſtead of ſtitching them. | 
Harz'npum [in a deed or conveyance} i. e. to have and to hold; 
a word of form. All deeds or conveyances conſiſt of two parts, the 
premiſſes and the habendum ; the former conſiſts of the names of the 
grantor and grantee, and the thing granted ; the latter limits and qua- 
likes the eſtate. | | 
HABERDASHER [Minſhew derives it of habt ihr das, Teut. have 
you this? as ſhop-keepers ſay when offering their wares to ſale] a 
pedlar, a dealer in fmall wares, as tape, thread, pins, needles, &c. 
alſo a dealer in hats. | NS, 
Ha'sERDASHERS, were incorporated a brotherhood of St. Katha- 
rine their patroneſs, anno 1447; and were confirmed in the ſeven- 
teenth of Henry VII. anno 1501, and named Merchant Haberdafhers. 
They are a maſter, four wardens, ninety on the court of aſfliſtants, 


three hundred and twenty-nine on the livery. The livery-fine is 


twenty-five pounds. They bear for their arms barry nebule of ſix ar- 


ent and azure on a bend gules, a lion paſſant gardant or, creſt on a 
helmet and torſe, two arms ſupporting a laurel proper, and iſſuing out 


of a cloud argent. Their ſupporters two Indian goats argent, attired 
and hoofed or. Their motto, Serve and obey. 

They are the eighth of the twelve companies. There have been 
twenty-two lord mayors free of this company. Their hall is in Maiden- 
Lane. 9 

Ha'zzrvine [abberdaen, Du. ] a ſort of falt-fiſh, a dried ſalt cod. 

Ha'sexcion, Ha'BterGEON, or Ha'BERION [haubergion, Fr. Hal- 
Lergiam, low Lat.] 1. Armour to cover the neck and breaſt, breaſt-plate, 
neck-piece, gorget. Some a haberion. Fairfax. Lodg'd in Mag- 
nano's braſs habergcon. Hudibras. 2. A ſhort coat of mail covering 
the head and ſhoulders. | | 7 

HRE RE Facias Seiſinam, Lat. a judicial writ, which lies where a 
man has recovered lands in the king's court, directed to the ſheriff, 
commanding him to give him the ſeiſin thereof. 

HaB#RE Facius Viſam, Lat. a writ which lies in divers caſes, as in 
dower, formedon, &c. where a view is to be taken of the land or tene- 
ments in queſtion. 55 

Ha'sBERjEcTs, a ſort of cloth of a mix'd colour. 

HaBI“LE, Fr. [ abile, It. and Sp. of habilis, Lat.] active, nimble. 

HamrLIMENT [habilement, Fr.] apparel, cloathing, attire. Spen/er. 

HaBrLIMENTS of War [in ancient ſtatutes] armour, harneſs, uten- 
fils, and other proviſions for war, 

To HABITLITATE, verb ad. [habiliter, Fr.] to qualify, to entitle. 

HaBILITATE, part. adj. [from the verb, for habilitated] qualified. 
Not legal nor Yalitate to ſerve in parliament. Bacon. 

HaBiLiTa"Tion [of Labilitate] qualification. Habilitations to- 
wards arms. Bacon. | 

HBLA [habilite, Fr.) faculty, power. It is now commonly 
written ability, 

Ha'eiT [ab:to, It. and Sp. of Habitus, Lat.] 1. The conſtitution or 
temper of the mind or body. 2. The tate of any thing; as, a habit 
of body. 3. Inveterate uſe, cuſtom. A fixed confirmed habit of fin. 
South. 4. Attire, dreſs, aceoutrement. Dreſſed in the ſame Engliſh 
habit. Dryden. 5A 


_ Haz1'TuareD, part. pafſ. [of babituate] that which has gotten a 


one thing bears to another. 


HAC 
HapiT [in metaphyſics] is a quality that is ſuperadded to x nah. 
ral power, that makes it very readily and eaſily perform its Opera. 
tions. | 
Hazir [with logicians] one of the ten predicaments, | 
To Hazir, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to dreſs, to array, & 30 
coutre. They hatited themſelves like thoſe rural deities. Dr kn. : 
HaBITABLE, Fr. and Sp. [ abztabile, It. habitatilis, Lat.) that na 
be inhabited or dwelt in, capable of ſuſtaining human creatures, Th | 
habitable world. Bacon, 
. Ha'riTaBLENESs [of habitable) 
uſes it. | 
Ha"priTaBLe, Fr. {abitaculo, It. habitacxlo, Sp. of hatitaculyr 
Lat.] a dwelling-place. 
Ha'p1TANCE [habiratio, Lat.] dwelling, abode. Spenſer uſes it 
Ha"piTanrT, Jaht. Fr. [habitans, Lat.] one that lives or dwell; in 
any place, an inhabitant. Milton uſes it. 2 
_ Hapira'T10N, Fr. [abitazione, It. habitacion, Sp. of Habitatio, Lit, 
2. A dwelling, a place of abode. Wiſdom made not this nor thi: 
man her hab:tation, but dwelt in us. Hooker. 2. The act of dwelling 
the ſtate of a place receiving dwellers. Inconvenient for habitatin, 
Wadward. | | 
HaniTA“Tok, Lat. a dweller, an inhabitant. Brown uſes it. 
HA BIT Ep, part. adj. [from to habit ; habilli, Fr.] attired, dreſed; 
alſo accuſtomed. 5 | 5 "A 
Ham'Tuar [habituel, Fr. abituale, It.] grown to a habit by long 
uſe, cuitomary, eſtabliſhed by frequent repetition. Habitaal knyy. 
ledge. South. | 
HARIH VAL Grace {on divines] is that which is conveyed to yer. 
ſons by baptiſm, and afterwards augmented and improved by the 
euchariſt and other means. | 
Hasi'TUALLY, adv. [of habitual] cuſtomarily, by habit. 
To Hanr'TuaTE [shabituer, Fr. abituarfi, Ital. of babi'ny, Lat.) 
to accuſtom to by frequent repetition, They habituate themſelves ty 
their vitious practices. Tillotſon. 


capacity of being inhabited, Ray 


habit of, accuſtomed to. WEE | 

Ha'piTupe, Fr. [habitudo, Lat.] 1. The reſpe& or relation that 
A certain habituge or relation to one an- 
other. South. 2. [With philoſophers] is uſed for what we popularly cal 
habit, vi. a certain diſpoſition or aptitude for the performing or ſaf- 
fering certain things, contracted by reiterated acts of the ſame kind, 
Impoſſible to gain an exact habitude, without an infinite number of 
acts. Dryden. And to the ſame import the Table of CEEESs, ſpeaking 
of a man confirm'd in the practice of virtue, ſays, 
| nun righteous habztude inur d, 

From paſſion's baneful anarchy ſecur'd, 
In each enticing ſcene, each inſtant hard, 
That /overeign antidote his mind will guard. 
3. Familiarity, frequent intercourſe. Frequent habitudes with the bel 
company. Dryden. 4. Long cuſtom, inveterate habit or uſe, A ple 
ſing error ſtrengthened by a — habitude, Dryden. 
a's1Tvs, Lat. [in metaphyſics] is the application of a body t 
that which is near it, 1 

Ha'BLE, a ſea- port or haven. | 

Has-nas [a contraction of habban, to have, and nabban, Sax, not 
to have; or, if you had rather, of happen hap, i. e. whether it happen 
or not, hap ne hap or nap, as would ne would, will ne will, that i, lt 
it happen or not. Jahn] raſhly, at a venture, without any rue 
certainty of effect. Hudibras. 

To Hack, verb act. [hacken, Du. and Ger. haccan, of acare, du. 
an ax, hacka, Teut. Sacher, Fr.] 1. To cut into ſmall pieces, to cd 
ſlightly with frequent or unſkilful blows. Armour hac#'d in ſome 
places, Sidney. 2. To ſpeak unreadily, and with ſomething of hel 
tation. Let them keep os limbs whole and hack our Engliſh. Shat- 
/peare. | 

To Hack, verb neut. to hackney, to turn 
Hanmer. "Theſe knights will hack. Shakeſpeare. 
5 To Ha'cxLE, verb ad. [hackelen, Du.] to cut ſmall; 

aXx, | l, 

Ha'cxLE, ſul. 1. An inftrument for dreſſing flax. 2. Ra * 
any filmy ſubſtance unſpun, according to Johnſon. It would _ f 
be a kind of ſhining feather uſed by anglers. Take the hack 4 ay 
cock or capon's neck, or a plover's top, take off one fide of r ie 10 
ther, and then take the hack/e, filk, gold or ſilver thread, and m 
theſe faſt. Walton. Land 

Ha'cxney [haquente, Fr. a nag or pad, hacuat, Wel. hackenyh 
Teut. a horſe] 1. Let to hire, 
pace or recommended as good pacers. 

ackney coach-horſe, a hiceling, a proſtitute, a co A 
Hackney tongue. Roſcommon. Hackney lady. Hudibras. 4. 
Jet out for hire. A hackney coach may chance to ſpoil 2 * 
Pope. 5. Much uſed, common. Notions young ſtudents in ply 
derive from the hackney authors, Harvey. 62 ol 

To Hackxtr, verb ad. [from the noun] to practiſe in on 11 
to accuſtom to the road, to make ee wc or ſlave of one. 
long hackney'd in the ways of men. Shakeſpeare. — 

. fubſt. e, O. Fr. a little horſe] ſome Phis k 
armour. Riding thoes of coftly cordwain, his Sac an 
bergeon. Spenſer, Ha- a 


hackney or proſtitute 
alſo to dre 


HA 


d- boxe, Sax. ] a recompence made for offenęes againſt 


Hap-BOTE (ha 


; or violence offered to clergymen. Pp 
the holy . and part. paſſ. of have. See TO HAVE. * 
at \XGTON, a parliament town of Scotland, about 18 miles eaſt 
of Ban _ [hadzt, Fr.] a ſort of cod-fiſh, but ſmall, Carer, 
Nr 7. e. 1 wiſt or I thought I had it] it imports an un- 
. ty, a doubtful matter. Hence in the N. C. one who trifles or 
n without any certain aim, is called a Had. i- ait. 
wo FLEX a market town of Suffolk, 64 miles from London. 
Hl 518, Lat. [with oculiſts] a reflected inverſion of the eyelid. 
Hxus“Lors LH, of H, blood, and d, Gr. the ſight] a 
edneſs of the ex es, proceeding eee 3 Ora ſtretching 
"fthe blood vellel, commonly callec blood-ſhotten eyes. | 
HaMaSTA TICAL [of azua and farimo;, Gr.] pertaining to the 
weight or ponderoſity of the blood. | 


HaMaTtl TES [ape TbTNG Gr. | the blood-ſtone, a ſtone uſed in 


ing of blood. | . L 
1 Lat. [aparodn;, Gr.] the herb cranes bill. 


HamaTOCHY' SIS, Lat. [ aaa Xv33, of aux, blood, and vv, Gr. 


d flow] any preternatnral flowing of blood, whether critical or ſymp- 


Ins as hemorrhage. ö | | 
omatical ; the ſame | 1 | 3 
; HnMatroce'ls, Lat. [aperoxnn, Gr.] a tumour turgid with 


1 
od. > ' 4 ; ; ; 
HaMaTOMPHALOCE'LE, Lat. [of aye, blood, o., a navel, 


and mn, Gr. a tumour] a-ſwelling in the navel turgid with blood. 


Hamo?ToICUs, Lat. [of apa, and ww, Gr. to ſpit] one who 
its blood. | | | | f 
P 1 . Lat. [auyarooi;, Gr.] the act or faculty of making 
8 Lat. [of aha, blood, and e, Gr. fear] one 
who is afraid to be let blood. _ 8 89 a 
Hxuo'rT ICA, Lat. [apomlvxa, Gr. belonging to blood - ſpitting] 
emedies which cure ſpitting of blood. 2 
| HEamoPTY $18, Lat. | a1pp0TF7 TG, of Hit, blood, and vo, Gr. to 
ſpit] a ſpitting of blood. 40 | | 
HaMoRRHA'GIA, Lat. Free of τνπνπτια, blood, and pious, 


Gr. to burſt} a burſting forth of blood oat of the noſtrils, mouth, eyes, 


or other parts of the bed). 8 f 

Ha uoRR uot DAL Veius Internal [with anatomiſts] are branches of 
the meſenteric vein, which paſs to the gut rectum, and thence to the 
furdzment. th | | 

HzuorknoiDal Vein External, ariſe from the hypogaſtric vein, 
and ſometimes from a double branch of it, ſpreading about the ſphinc- 
ter of the anus. 1 | | | 

H uoxkols, Lat, [aippogzers, Of aye, blood, and pro, Gr. to flow] 
the hzmorrhoid ſerpent ; ſo called, becauſe thoſe that are bitten by it, 
blood i/aes out of ail the paſſages of their body. Ce 

HamoRRH91DEs [axpogensc, of wipe, blood, and pew, Gr. to flow] 


frelling inflammations in the fundament, the emerods or piles; ſo cal- 


led, becauſe frequently (not always) they are attended with diſcharge 

of blood. | | 
HawosTa'T1Cs, abt. plur. of heme/?atic [of awe, blood, and ga- 

rag, Gr. cauling to top] medicines which ſtanch blood. 5 


HKD Ada in law] a writ which lay for the lord, who ha- 


ring by right the wardſhip of his tenant under age, could not come at 
Kody, - being conveyed away by ſome perſon. _ 

Hzxups Deliberande, Ic. a writ directed to the ſheriff, willing 
him to command one who had the body of him who was ward to ano- 
ther, to deliver him to the party whoſe ward he was by reaſon of his 
land, | | 

Hzrtz's1aron [herefrarcha, Lat. aperingxnc, of apors, hereſy, and 
#x25, Gr. a ruler] an arch or chief heretic. EN | 

tzrETA'RE [A law term] to give a right of inheritance, to make 
donation, feoffment or gift hereditary to the grantee and his heirs. 

Hzze'TiCo Comburendo, a writ which lay againſt one who was an 
heretic, viz. who. having once been convicted of hereſy by his biſhop, 
and having abjured it, afterwards falling into it again, or ſome other, 
s thereupon committed to the ſecular power. See DoxaT1sTs and 
Cxuicoum. 25 | | 

Ha“ zal Eu, a populous city of the United Provinces, in the pro- 
vince of Holland, fituated near a lake, which from this town is called 
Haerlem- meer; four miles from the German ocean, and 12 weſt of 
Amſterdam. | 4 | 

Harr Chapr, Sax, hacht or haket, Du. hefft, Ger. from to hawe or 
099] the handle of any inſtrument, that part which is taken into the 

and, 

Jo Herr, verb aZ. [from the ſubſt.] to ſet in a haft or handle. 
A ſuvortb. 28 

Hac [haggeppe, Sax. hexe, Ger. heckle, Du. a witch] 1. A fury, 
2 ihe monſter, | is foul hags rais'd their heads and clapt their hands, 
Crachaw. 2. An enchantreſs, a witch. You witch, you hag. Skhake- 
Jjrare, z. An old ugly woman. Old hag, of threeſcore years and 
three. Dryden. | : 

To Hae, verb ad. from the ſubſt.] to torment, to harraſs with 
vam terror. Superſtitious men hogged out of their wits with the fancy 
dt omens, IE ſtrange. | h 

Ha ca (haqa, Sax.] a manſion or dwelling- houſe. 

Ha'carp, adj. Fr. 1. Wild, untamed, irreclaimable, having a 
hecce or wild look. Hagard hawk. Spenſer. 2. [hager, Ger.] lean. 

0this ſenſe I have put the following pallage; for lo the author ought 
0 have written. A bagged carrion of a wolf, and a jolly fort of dog. 

Etrayge. z. {H1ge, Wel.] ugly, rugged, wildly diforder'd. As 

gard as the rack, Shakeſpeare. Ne eyes. Dryden. 

AGARD Hawk a wild hawk, who prey d for herſelf ſome time be- 

e lhe was taken. | | 
* 66ARD, . 1. Any thing wild or untameable. I have lov'd 

% proud diſdainful haggard. 2. A ſpecies of hawk. The wild hag- 
gurl, danch. z. A hag. [So Garth has us'd it for want of under- 
Kanding it. Jolauſan] In a dark grot the baleful Haggard lay. Garth. 

% n adv. [of haggard] uglineſs, with eformity. Dry- 

Hoops [of hacken, Du. to cut ſmall. Of hog or hack. Jobnſon] 
la ge of meat, generally pork chopt and incloted in a membrane. 
3 it is a ſort of pudding made of liver, lights, Qc. a ſheep's 

OI minced meat, ſhredded ſuet and ſpices, 


HAL 


Hack, adj. [of bag] bein of the nature of a has, def. | 
horrid, Haggih age. | Sale ee i 22 . Y e ormedy 
6 bd nl be uy _—_ at. 05 d. to hackle or hack, of backelen, Du. 
cut unbandſomely, to chop, to mangle. York all L; oer. 
Shakeſpeare, g 4 T0 op ut Sapp Vers 
_ To Hao, werb neut. to be tedious in a bargain, to be long in 
coming to the price. | | Toon 
Ha'ccrer (of haggle] 1. One that haggles or chops: 2. One 
a is long in bargaining, | | | 
ass, a kind of fiery meteor which appear ir; of 
the mianes of horſes. 1 R 
Hacro'crapna, Lat. 2 ga bs "ONT Pe | 
5 Ay pre, of c, holy, and ya, Gr. to 
write] the canonical books of holy ſcripture. But the A 54 Jesus; 


(who divide their bible into the law, prophets, and hagiographa) reduce 


under the laſt the 12 following books : Pſalms; Proverbs, Job, Can- 
ticles, Ruth, Lamentations, Eccleſiaſtes, Eſther, Daniel, Ezra; Ne- 
hemiah and Chronicles. And in compliance with this arbitrary ar- 


* rangement of theirs, Joun Levusven, in his edition of the Hebrew bi- 


ble, /m/lerdam, anno 1667, places theſe books (in the order above 
given) all together. | 


Hacros!'pre [of ay:-, holy, and cines, Gr. iron] a plate of iron 
about three inches broad. and fixteen long, which the Greeks under 


the dominion of the Turks (being prohibited the uſe of bells) ſtrike 


on with a hammer, to call the people to church. | 
 Hacto'crarur [ayoypap®-, of a0. holy, and y Ow, Gr. to 
write] a writer of holy things, the title appropriated to the authors of 
the holy bible. The Jews divide the holy ſcriptures of the old teſta- 
ment into the law, the prophets, and the hagiographers. = 
Han, 7nterj. an expreſſion of ſudden effort. She ſtamps and then 
cries hah! at every thruſt. Dryden. ters. or 
Hacve, a town of the United Provinces, in the province of Hcl- 


land, two, miles from the ſea, and 14 from Rotterdam. It is one of 


the fineft towns in Europe; but tho? it enjoys all the privileges of a 
city of Holland, except that of ſending reprefentatives to the Rates, it 
it has no walls, and is eſteemed only a village. Here all the public 
affairs of the United Provinces are tranſacted. WE 

 Ha-na [in gardens] a ſmell canal of water, a bank with a moat 
that interrupts any alley or walk. | ; 


Hair, [of hæzel, or hægol, Sax. hagel, Su. Du. and Ger.] a 3 | 


teor formed of flakes of ſnow, which being melted by warm air, and 
afterwards meeting with cold air, is congealed and turns to hail, whoſe 
ſtones are of a diffrent figure, according to the ſolution of the flakes, 
and fall rudely by reaſon of their weight. Others ſuppoſe the ſtones 
of hail to be formed of drops of rain frozen in their falling. Locke. 
Hall, inter. [hæl, health, Sax. heel, Du. heil, Ger. hil, Dan. 


hails, Goth. hail, therefore is the ſame as /alve of the Latins or 


ye of the Greeks] health be to you, a term of falutation, now 
only uſed in poetry. | | 2 4 

To be Hair Fellow, well met together; that is, to be very ſamĩ. 
liar together, without diſtinction or reſpect of perſons. IJ he Scots ſav, 
AL, Fellows, Fockey and the laird, (the man and the maſter.) Theſe 
proverbs are likewiſe ſpoken when unworthy perſons intrude them- 


ſelves into the company of their betters. 


i To Hair, verb neut. [hagia, Su. hageln, Du. and Ger.] to ſhower 
= h | 
To Hair, verb a#. [from the interj.] to ſalute, to call to. Hail 
me thrice to everlaſting reſt. Dryden. 
To Hair a Ship [a ſea phraſe] to call to men on board, to ſalute 
them, and enquire whither ſhe is bound. Aro/les. _ 

Ha1'LED, adj. [of hail, ſubſt.] ſtruck with hail. | 

Har'tsn1oT, V. [of hail and bot] ſmail ſhot ſeatter'd like hail, 
Murthering 52://5ot. Hayward. | 

HAIL-Stone [hegolytan, Sax.] a ſmall globule of hail. 

Harty, adj. [of Hail] conſiſting of hail. Pope uſes it. 
_ Hat'xovs {haineux, of ban, Fr. hatred] odious, hateſal, horrid, 
outragious. See HEIxOus. | 

Hai'nousLy, adv. [of hainous] odiouſly, hatefully, c. 

Hal“ xvOousx ESS [of Saincu,] outragiouſneſs, flagitiouſneſs, odiouſ- 
neſs, hatefulneſs, &c. | 

Haik [he ane, or hp, Sax. hapr, Du. haar, Ger, Dan. and Su.) 1. A 
flexible ſubſtance growing out of the ſkin of animals, one of the com- 
mon integuments of the body. It is found upon all the parts of the 
body except the ſoles and palms. With a microſcope we find that 
each hair hath a round bulbous root which lies pretty deep in the ſkin, 
and that each hair conſiſts of five or fix others wrapt up in a common 
tube. They grow as the nails, each part near the root thruſting for- 


ward that which is immediately above it, and not by any liquor ran- 


ning along the hair in tubes, as plants grow. Quincy, 2. A ſingle 
hair. Like the courſers hair. Shakeſpeare. 3. Any thing proverbially 
ſmall. He judges to a hair. Dryden. 4. Courſe, order, grain, the 
hair falling in a particular direction. You go againſt the hazy of your 
profeſſion. Shakeſpeare. * 3 e 

Har'RBRAINED, adj. [this ſhould rather be written harebrained] un- 
conſtant, unſettled, wild as a hare, irregular, unſteady. Shakeipeare 
uſes it. | | 

Harr-BREADTH, or Haik's-BREADTH [among the Jews) it was 
accounted the 48th part of an inch. A very {mail diſtanee, the diame- 
ter of a hair. Judges. | | F 

Hai'kBEL, /ub/t. the name of a flower, the hyacinth. | 

Har'scLoTH [of hair and clot} ſtuff made of hair, very rough 
and prickly, worn ſometimes in mortkcation. Grew, 

Har'rixgss [heajucxnepe, Sax.] the ſtate of being hairy, the 
quality of abounding with hair. — | 

Hai'kLace [of hair and lace] the fillet with which women tie up 
their hair. A woman's hazrlace or fillet. Harvey. 

Hal“ KL ESS (of hair] being without hair. Shake/þeare. 


Hal [heapicg, Sax.) 1. Covered with hair, overgrown with 


hair. Bacon. 2. Conſiſting of hair. Hairy honours, of their head. 
Dryden. he | 
Wer, a pot- hook, alſo a kind of fiſh. Mackel and ale. Ca- 
"Wo: Eos, a ſort of large pike fiſh, caught in Ramſey Meer, | 
Har is derived like a/, from the Sax. healle, f. e. a hall, a palace. 
In Gothic «/h ſignifies a temple or any other famous building. G' 
Cambden. : ; 
7 E Ha LAAAD, 
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 H&altnrans, or Hl EAD [halebarde, Fr. alabarda, Tt. and Sp. 
hellebaert, Du. Helicbarve, Ger. from bande, an ox, and halle, Sax. a 
court: halberds being the common weapons of guards. Johnſon] à 


battle-ax fixt to a long pole. | 
, HaiBerD en Prrtern an iron ſoldered to the toe of a horſe's 


ſhoe, that ſets out beſore to prevent a lame horſe from treading on his, 
toe. 


halberd-bearer, one armed with a halberd. Bacon. f | 
Ha'Lcyons, ſub. plur. of halcyon [halcyo, Lat.] a kind of fea 
birds, of whom it is related that. they build their neſts on the waves of 
the ſea, in the midſt of the moſt ſtormy winters; but when the young 
ones, being hatched, peep out of the ſhell, the ſea round about them 
appears calm, and if it be rough, it never hurts them. As halcyons 
brooding on a winter ſea. Dryden. E 
Ha'tcyon, adj. [from the ſubſt.] quiet, ſtill, peaceful; as, 
| Haicyon Days, a time of peace and tranquility. Denham. | 
To Hale, verb act. [haler, Fr. halen, Du.] to pull or drag along 
violently; alſo to call to a ſhip at ſea: This is commonly written 
hail, which fee.  - | 
Hal, adj. [this ſhould rather be written Bail, from hæl, Sax. 
health] healthy, hearty, well-complexion'd. Hale men. Addiſon. 
Ha'r.ts [from 0 hale] one that hales or pulls by force. 
_ Ha'tzsworTn, a market town of Suffolk, on the river Blyth, 97 
miles from London. | 
Har, ſubP. plur. halves [halp, or he alp, Sax. and all the Teuto- 
nic dialects. Often the / is not pronounced] 1. The equal part of any 
thing divided into two, a moiety. 2. Sometimes it has a plural ſigni- 
fication, when a number is divided. 
Had the land ſelected of the beſt, 
Half had come hence. Dryden. | 48 
3. It is much uſed in compoſition to ſignify a thing imperfe&, as will 
appear from the following examples. | : 
| telt begun nal ended, UP 
Lat. Dimidium facti qui bene capit habet. Ger. Mole angefangen 
eſt halb vollei det. Sp. Buẽn principio la metad es bicho. 
_ Ha'lF-B100D, /ub/t. one not born of the ſame father and mother. 


Locke, 


Halr-BLOO DED {of half and blood] mean, degenerate. Ha- 
blooded fellow. Shakeſpeare. | | 
Ha'lr-cae, a cap imperfectly put off or but faintly mov'd. With 
certain haifcaps and cold moving nods. Shakeſpeare. | 
HAa'LFENDEAL, fußt. [of half and deal, Sax.] part. Spenſer. 
Halr-racn [of half and face] ſhewing only part of the face, 
ſmall faced. Ha!/f-faced fellow. Shakeſpeare. 1 e 
Halr-HarchED [of half and batch imperfeEly hatched. Gay. 
Front HAL Files 5 military men] the three foremoſt men of a 
battalion. | | On 8 OS he 
Rear Half Files, the three hindermoſt men of a battalion. 
_ Hatr-xgarD, adj. imperfectly heard, not heard to an end, 
HaLr Bloom [in the iron works] a round maſs of metal that comes 
out of the finery. | | 
HaLY Mark, a noble, fix ſhillings and eight pence. | 
Har Moor. 1. The moon's appearance when at half increaſe or 
decreaſe. 2. Any thing in the ſhape of a halt-moon. Rhombs and 
wedges, and half-moons and wings. Milton. 3. [In fortification] an 
outwork that hath only two faces, forming together a ſailant angle, 
which is flanked by ſome part of the place, and of the other baſtions. 
Knights of the Hale Moon cr Creſcent, an order of knighthood, 
created by Rene, duke of Anjou, when he conquered Sicily, with 
this motto, Los, i. e. praiſe. | | 
Har Pence, the plur. of ha/fpenny [of half and penny] a copper 
coin, of which two make a penny. Halfpence and farthings were firſt 
ordered to be made by king Edward I. in the year 1280, for before 
that time the penny had a double croſs, with a creaſe, ſo that it might 
te eaſily broken in the middle to make halſpence, or into four quar- 


ters to make farthings. 


HaLr-Pike [of half and fi#:] the ſmall pike carried by officers of 
foot-ſoldiers. T atler. | 
Ha'ry-yeinT [of Sa and pint] the fourth part of a quart of li- 
uor. | . 
A Ha'LF-scnoLaAR, imperfeAly learned. atis. 
Ha'LF-SEaL [in chancery] the ſealing of commiſſions to delegates 


appointed upon any appeal in caſes eccleſiaſtical or marine. 
Har Seas Owey, a proverbial phraſe ſor any one far advanced. It 


is commonly uſcd for one half drunk. I am af, ſeas ver to death, 


Dryden. 


 Ha'Ly-$1GnTED [of half and /ight] ſeeing imperfectly, having a 
weak diſcernment. Bacon. | | 
Ha'Lr-srnerE [of half and ſphere] hemiſphere. Ben John/on. 
Ha'LF-ST&AIiNED [of half and ſtrain] half-bred, imperfect. A 
bhalf-firained villain. Dryden. 
. Ha'LF-S$wokD, cloſe fight within half the length of a ſword. Shake- 


| ſpeare. _ 


HAa'LF-TONGUE, a jury impanelled in a cauſe where the party to be 
try'd is a foreigner. | | 
Ha'lF-war, ad», [of half and way] in the middle. Meets de- 
ſtiny half-way. Granwille. | 
_ HA'ly-wit [of half and wit] a fooliſh fellow, a blockhead. Haf- 
«its are fleas. Dryden. | : 
_ Haur-wiTTeD [of half and wit] imperfectly furniſhed with un- 
derſtanding. Half-avitted crack brained fellow. Arbuthnot. 
Ha't1Bur, a fort of fin. See HALLI Vr. 
 Haxica'caBus, Lat. [aMxaxate-, Gr.] the red winter-cherry, or 
red night-ſhade. Fr ; s 
- Ha'lipom [haligdom, i. e. holy judgment, or hal!x and dame, 
Sax, for lady. Johnſon.] Our bleſſed lady. Sper/er. Whence, in an- 
cient times, by my halidem, was a ſolemn oath among country people. 
_Hayizv'Tics, ful. [aMgurirn, of a, Gr. the ſea] books treating 
of fiſhes, or the art of fiſhing. | ; | 
Ha'LzFax, one of the largeſt and moſt populous towns in England, 
ſituated near the Calder, in the Weſt Riding of Yorkſhire, 199 miles 
from London. It formerly gave title of Marquis to the family of Sa- 


„ [ haleberdier, Fr. alaberdiere, It. alaberdero, Sp.] an | 


In antient time, manſion houſes were called hall 


Hal. La E, a fee due for cloths brought for ſale to Blic 


heiligen, Ger. helga, Su.] 1. To make 


error of opinion, miſtake, folly. 'The hallucination of the tranſcriber. 


with ſharp, brackiſh ſweats. | | 


ſtand ſtill, to diſcontinue the march; a phraſe moſt properly uled v 


vil, as it does now thoſe of earl and baron to the reſent noble . 

en oP the late auditor of the ecke. nt noble George 

. HA'Limass [g. d. holy-maſs, of hah and maſs, Sax | 

All-Saints; November 1. Sent back like Balina/; o. the kale 

Shakeſpeare. ara. of nOrteſt day. 
Har10'6RAPHER [of ax, the fea, and ya, Gr. ; 

deſcriber of the fea, an hydrographer. ares deſcribe 2 
Ha1.10'craPny, the deſcription of the ſea. 


HauirTvuovs [halitueſus, of balitu, Lat. breath] paſs, 55 
the pores, vapotous, thin, fumous. A peculiar hu? 15 55 Ye 
liquor. Boyle. altar; 


Harl [of heal, hal, or healle, Sax. halle, Du. aula, Lat 
public edifice, a place or court of Juſtice. 2. A great room i 
the ſervants of a noble family dine, called the ſervants 5% 1 
e or noble houſe for the aſſemblies of companies of tradeſme 
4 ö s; and hence, at my 

ay, the ſeats of gentlemen are ftill called halls. 4. A manor hn, 
ſo called, becauſe in it were held courts for the tenants, Th 1 
vor and the whole eſtate. Addi/or. | * 
ALL [with architects] a large rom at the entr 
houſe, Cc. . . meas... 


kwell. Hat 


in London; allo a toll paid to the lord of a fair or market, for com 


modities fold in the common hall of the place. 
12 re a market town of Leiceſterſhire, 80 miles from 
Ha“LLiaR DS [ina ſhip] are ropes which ferve for hoif; 
yards, except he croſs jack, and Bi ſprit-ſail-yard, "SP 
 HAaLLiisvr fheilbut, L. Ger. ] a fiſh ſomething like a plaice, h 
longer. 6 7 
Hartitu'jan, Heb. Fi. e. praiſe the Lord] a ſong of thankſgivin 
a term of rejoicing ; ſometimes repeated at the end of verſes on that 
occalion, 
Io Haito'o, verb act. 1. To ſet on or incite a dog to fall on cat 
tle, Sc. to encourage with ſhouts. Old John balleoos his hound 
again. Prior. 2. Io chace with ſhouts. Hallo me like a hare 
Shakeſjeare. 3. To call or ſhout to. He that firſt lights on him by. 
loo the other. Shakeſpeare. | 
Harro, interj. [the original of this word is controverted ; fone 
imagine it from @ Jui, Fr. to him! others from allons, Fr. let us 904 
and Skinner from Haller, Fr. to draw] a word of encouragement when 
dogs are let looſe on their game. Cries halloo. Dryden. 
To Harro, verb neut. to ory, as after dogs, Country folk 
halloced and houted after me. Sidney. Ss 
To Ha'LLow, verb adt. [halzian, nals, Sax. holy, heyligen, Du, 
oly, to conſecrate, to ſet 
apart for divine ſervice. We ſanctify or hallow churches. Huy. 


2. To reverence as holy. Hallowed be thy name. Lord's Prayer. 


HaLLUCINA'T1ON [hallucinatio, Lat.] a blunder or overſight, an 


Addiſon, ; | | 
Harm or Hauru [healm, Sax. halm, Su.] the ſtem or falk of 
corn, ſtraw, &c. it is pronounced hawm. . 
AEMYRO'DES akuvpudng, of ax, Gr. the ſea] a fever attended 


Ha'ro [with aſtronomers] a ring or circle round the ſun or moon, 
which ſometimes appears coloured like the rainbow. F 
Haro [with phyſicians] the red circle round the nipples of vo- 
men. | | | 

HA'LSENING, adj}. [hals, Ger. haſs, Scottiſh, the neck or throat] 
ſounding harſhly, unharmonious in the throat or tongue. This ill 
ha/jening horny name. Carew. 

_ Ha'Lser, or Haw'stk [of halpe, the neck, and peel, Sax, 2 
rope, or of haſiere, Fr. It is now in marine pronunciation corrupted 
to haw/er] a rope leſs than a cable, to hale a barge, c. along: 
river, 

 Ha'tser, or Ha'tsTER, one who hales a barge or ſhip along. 

HA“LSsT ED, a market town of Eſſex, 45 miles from London. 

Har, adj. {from the verb, heate, Sax. halte, Dan. halt, Su.] 
lame, crippled. | 

To HaLrT [healran, to limp, healer, Sax. lame] halte, Dan. halts, 
Su.] 1. To go lame, to limp. 2. [ faire halte, Fr. far alto, It.] to 


ſoldiers; to ſtop in a march. Forced to Bat in this perpendicular 
march, Adi ſon. z. To heſitate, to ſtand doubtful. How long bal 
ye between two opinions. 1 Kings. 4. To fail, to faulter. All ny 
familiars watch'd for my halting. Jeremiab. 4s. 

Har, ab. [from the verb] 1. The act or manner of limping: 
2. [alle, Fr.] a ſtop in a march. 

You Hal brfore you are lame, or, you cry before you are hurt. 

HIER [healcne, healpe, Sax. halter, Du. and Ger.] 1. 4 
rope to tie about the neck of an horſe; or of a malefactor, in order i 
hanging. 2. [From zo halt] one who halts or limps. 3. 4% 
any ſtrong firing in general. Whom neither halter binds nor burden 
charge. Sandys. 

To Ha'LTER, verb ad. [of healcne, Sax.] to put à rope, & 
about the neck, to bind with a cord, to catch in a nooſe. Catclung 
moles and haltering frogs. Atterbury. ed 

Ha'LTER-CasT [with farriers] an excoriation of the paſtern, © 5 
by the halter of an horſe being intangled about the foot, upon ; 
horſe's endeavouring to rub his neck with his hinder foot. 4 

HaLTwe'sEL, a market town of Northumberland, 257 miles 
London. | tba 

To HaLve, verb a, [from halves, plur. of half] to divide 
two equal parts, 5 br 

Halves, interj. [from halves, the plur. of ha,] an expres! 
which any one lays claim to an equal ſhare of any thing, 2 te 
of that found by accident. When the twin cries Balver ſhe qu 
firſt. Cleaveland. an 

HaLymorTs [hahx-zemore, Sax. ] 1. The meeting of the 2 
of an hall or manor; a court-baron. 2. An affembly of ctz® 1 
their public hall, ſo termed in ſome places in Herefordſhire. 7 
may alſo ſignify an eccleſiaſtical or holy court. binder put 

Hau, Sax, [hamme, Teut. and Du.] 1. The hip, the o 


HAN 
he articulation of the thigh with the knee. 2. The leg and thigh 
4 bo ſalted. * uſes it. | | Ne 
either at the beginning or end of a name or place, is derived 
om Sax. a houſe, farm or village. h 
from ha RY/ADES [ apuadguadic, Of aH and ds, Gr. an oak] nymphs 
H pn have or the woods and meadows, among the flowers 
* aſtures, and were thought to be born and to die with the 
3 aneh they had charge. The Limniades in lakes, the 
wo Trades in fountains, in which they uſed to hide themſelves. 
* To hs denote the power of moiſture, which diffuſes itſelf 
bags ep thing; and how the nature of water contributes to the 
wy on bo all things, and to the nouriſhment of Ceres and Bac- 
10 © tha is, of whatever conduces to the neceſſary ſupport or plea- 
| 12 of human life. See DRYanes. 259 
HaMaTED, adj. [hamatus, Lat.] hooked, ſet with hooks. _ 
To Ha'mBLE, werb att, [of ham] to cut the ſinews of the thigh, 
N or Ha'mELinG of Dogs, part. adj. [foreſt law] is the 
lame as expeditating or lawing, but moſt roperly ham: ſtringing. 
HampuRGH, a large city and well fortified port-town of Ger- 
any, on the north fide of the river Elbe. It is an imperial city, or 
Canin ſtate, governed by its own magiſtrates, and ſubject only to 
ws of the empire. | __— 
* 0 (hama, Sax] the collar by which a horſe draws in 


f [prob. of ham, Sax. and let, Teut. a member, or et, 


minitive termination, or of Hhameau, Fr. a village] a diviſion of 
n into precincts, having W J officers diſtinct 
pies the other parts or diviſions; alſo a few ftraggling houſes that 
depend upon another pariſh or town, any ſmall village. | 

Hawa [in ancient writings] a home cloſe, or ſmall croft, or 
| W. XY 
W OY or Ha'M-sTRING, verb act. [from ham] to cut the 
ham, or ſinews of the thigh ; to hough. | 
Haun [hamen, Sax. hammer, Dan. and Su. hamer, Da. bam- 
mer, L. and H. Ger.] 1. A tool uſed by various forts of artificers. 
It conſiſts of a long handle and heavy head, with which any thing 18 
forged or driven. 2. Any thing deſtructive. That renowned pillar 
of truth and hammer of hereſies, St. Auguſtine. Hakeawel!. 

To Ha'mmsr [of hamen, Sax.] 1. Lo knock or beat with a ham- 
mer. Hammer'd ſteel. Sandys. 2, To forge or form with a hammer. 
Hammered money inſtead of milled. Dryden. 3. To work intellec- 
twally, to contrive by mutual labour. Hammering treachery, Shade- 

are. 6 Re: | 
Hi s verb neut. 1. To work, to be buſy. I'll hammer 
ont. Shaleſpeare. 2. To be in great commotion or agitation. Blood 
and revenge are hammering in my head. Shakeſpeare. 8 

Ha“ uuERER [of hammer] one who hammers or works with a ham- 
mer. The word is alſo uſed [I ſuppoſe by way of metaphor} to ex- 
prels the act of fammering. SWIFT, | N 

HaMMER-HARD, adj. [of hammer and hard] hammer-hard 18 
when you harden iron or ſteel with much hammering on it. Moxon. 

Ha'umoc [of hammaca, Sax.) a hanging bed for ſailors on ſhip- 
board, any bed that ſwings. Temple uſes it. 0 ; 

To Hu ER [prob. of embaraſer, Fr. The original of this word 
in its preſent meaning is uncertain, Junius obſerves that hamp/yns in 
Teutonic is a quarrel. Other imagine that hamper or hanaper being 
the treaſury to which fines are paid, to hamper, which is commonly 
applied to to the law, means originally to fine. Jobnſon] 1. To 
ſhackle, to entangle. A lion hamper'd in a net. L*Efirange. 2. To 
perplex, to confound, to embarraſs by many lets and troubles. 
When they're hamper'd by the laws. Hudibras. 3. To inveigle, to 


2 catch with allurements. Till they're hamper'd in the noole. Hudi- 
ted bra. 4. To complicate, to tangle. Stretch their ſmall tubes and 
82 banper'd nerves unwind. Blackmore. 


Hamer [of hand panier, as Minſhew ſuppoſes, but hanaferium 
appears to have been a word long in uſe : whence hanaper, hamper. 
Jobnſon] a ſort of large baſket with handles, for putting up bottles of 
8a. quor, or any other carriage. 


Ha'MsTRING, ſub/t. [of ham and ſtring] the tendon or finew of 
alt, - the ham. | 


]w To Ha'usRTING, verb af. pret. hamſtringed and ham ſtrung, 
oY pert, pafſ. hamſtrung. To lame, by cutting the tendon of the ham. 
cular | 


Hanfiring'd behind, unhappy Gyges dy' d. Dryden. 

Hax, in the third perſon plural, for have. Spenſer. 
en ſubſt. [hanaperium, low Lat.] a treaſury, an ex- 
chequer. | 

Clerk of the Hanayer [in chancery] an officer who receives all 
money due to the king for the ſeal of charters, patents, Qc. and the 
fees due to the officers for enrolling, &c. 

H'xces [in architecture] the ends of elliptical arches, which are 
9-7 of a {maller circle than the ſcheme, or middle part of the 
arch, 

HsursniaB, a fine and fertile county in England, on the Engliſh 
channel. Its principal towns are Wincheſter, Southampton and 
Portſmouth ; and its iflands, the Wight, Guernſey, and Jerſey. It 
ſends two members to parliament. | 

Ha'xczs, or Ha'nss [in a ſhip] falls or deſcents of the fife-rails ; 
ay on baniſters on the poop and quarter deck down to the gang- 

v. 


Haven [hanche, Fr. hanke, Du. anca, Sp.] the hip, a part of the 

body. See Havunca, 

* — [hand, hond, Sax. handt, Du. band, Ger. hand or heend, 
an. and Su. hant, Teut. handius, Goth.] 1. A member of the body, 

with which we hold or uſe any inſtrument, the palm with the fingers. 
2. [With horſemen] the meaſure of the fiſt clinched, 5. e. four inches, 


— Ka —— and height of horſes, a palm. 3. Side, 


is allowed on all hands. Sxrift. 5. Ready payment, with 
reſpect to the receiver. Receiving in — one year's tribute. Kolles. 
yy payment, with regard to the payer. Give it him out of 

Tobit. 7. Rate, price. Bought at a dear hand. Bacon. 8. 


* ene At no hand conſiſtent with humility. Taylor. g. 


and band: N. Charles. 10. Labour, act of the hand, That poem 


fide, It i hand and that hand. Exodus. 4. Part, quarter 


external action. The contradiction between my heart 


which lay ſo long under Virgil's correction, and ha his laſt hand. put 
to it. Aadiſon. 11. Actual performance. V'ave made a fine hand, 
fellows. Shakeſpeare. 12. Power of performance. To try his hand 
at a ſpectator. | Addiſon. 13. Attempt, undertaking.” You dare take 
in hand to lay open the original of ſach a nation. Spenſer.” 14. Man- 
ner of gathering or taking. As her majeſty hath received great profit, 
fo may ſhe by a moderate hand from time to time reap the like, Ba- 
cor. 15. Workmanſhip, power or act of manufacturing or making. 
Coming out of the Hand of infinite perfection. Cheyne. - 16. Manner 
of acting or performing. Chang'd his and and check'd his pride. 
Dryden. 17. Agency, part in any action. That which David was 
not thought fit to have an hand in. South. 18. The act of givin 

or preſenting. That I may cat it at her hand. 2 Samuel. 19. AE 

of receiving any thing ready to one's hand, when it only waits to be 
taken. The materials that are made to his hand, Locke. 20, Care, 


neceſſity of managing. A farm a long time upon his hands, LE. 


Srange. 21. Diſcharge of duty. Requir'd at the hands of the clergy. 
Hooker. 22. Reach, nearneſs ; as, at hand, within reach, near, ap- 
proaching. 23. Manual management. Nor {words at hand, nor 
hiſſing darts atar, Dryden. 24. State of being in preparation. What 
revels are in hand. Shakeſpeare; 25, State of being in preſent agita- 
tion. The matter in hand. Locke, 26. Cards held at a game. There 
was never an hand drawn. Bacon. 27. That which is uted in oppo- 
ſition to another. Coufute, change hands, and ftill confute. Hud:bras. 
28. Scheme of action. Willing to change the hand in carrying on 
the war. Clarendon, 29. Advantage, gain, ſuperiority. Suppoſing 
to make his hand by thoſe rude ravages. Hayward. 50. Comp:tition, 
conteſt, | | wy 

She in beauty, education, blood, $30 

Holds hand with any princeſs of the world. Shaleſeare, 
31. Tranſmiſſion, conveyance, agency of conveyance. The faluta- 


tion by the hand of me Paul. Colin. 32. Poſieflion, power. The 


uſe whereof is in our hangs, the effect in his. Hooker, 33. Preſſure 
of the bridle. Like horſes hot. at hard. Shakeſpeare. 34. Method of 
government, diſcipline, reſtraint. Menclaus bare an heavy hand over 
the citizens. 2 Maccabees. 35. Influence, management. | 
 Flattery, the dangerous nurſe of vice, ES 

Got hand upon his youth, to pleaſures bent. Daniel Civ. War, 
36. That which performs the office of a hand in pointing. The hands 
of clocks. Locke. 37. Agent, perſon employed. What may not his 
ſubject hope for when he changeth hands. Swift. 38. Giver and 
receiver, Tranſmitted from hand to hand. Tillo!ſon. 39. An actor, 
a workman, a ſoldier. Requires too many hands. Locke, go. 


Catch or reach without choice. All that came to an. Fudpes. 41. 


A hand- writing or fignature, the form or caſt of writing. I he hand 
writing agreed with the contents. Addi/on. 42. Hand over bead; 
negligently, raſhly, without ſeeing what one does. Doing things 
hand over head, without fear or wit. L'Eftrange. 43. Hand to hand; 
cloſe fight. In ſingle oppoſition hand to hand. Shakeſpeare. 44. Hand 
in hand: in union, in conjunction. The advantage of the country 
would then have gone hand in hand with his own. Swift. 45. Hand 
to ment; as want requires. I can get bread from hand io mouth, 
and make even at the year's end. L'Eftrange. 47. To bear in hand; 
to keep in expeRation, to elude. A raſcally yea forſooth knave, 
to bear in hand and then ſtand upon ſecurity. Shakeſpeare. 47. To be 


Hand and glove ; to be intimate and familiar. 


An empty naxp is no lute for a hawk. ; 


He that will have his buſineſs done, muſt greafe. The Ger. fay, 


Wer (chmeert der kahert. (He who greaſes, /c. the wheels of his 
coach, rids way.) The Lat. ſay, Da f vis acciperr. (Give if thou 
wilt receive;) as likewiſe, pro nibhilo, as well as de nibilo, nihil fit, for 
nothing, as well as of nothing, nothing comes. 

Hand [in the menage] is uſed in diviſion of the horſe into two 
parts, in reſpect to the rider's hand; as, | 

Bridle HAN, the left hand; 

Spear Hand, the right hand. 

ore Hand [of a horſe] is the fore- parts of him, as head, neck, and 

fore- quarters. | 

Hind-Hanp [of a horſe] all the parts except thoſe before mea 


| tioned, 


To live from naxy to mouth. | 
Fr. Viwre au jour la journee, Lat. In diem wivere; that is, to ſpend all 
one gets; or, according to another ſaying, To make both ends meet. 
| Welp Hanps fer-J have no lands. | 
That is, I have no dependance but my labour or ingenuity. * 

To Hap, werb a&. 1. To paſs a thing from one to another by 
the hand. Our Saviour could hand the fop unto him. Hooker. 2. 
To guide, to lead by the hand. Angels did hard her up. Donne. z. 

Jo ſeize, to lay hands on. | 

Let him that makes but trifles of his eyes, 

Firſt hand me. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To manage, to move with the hand. I bleſs my chains, I hand 
my oar. Prior. 5. To tranſmit in ſucceſſion; to deliver down from 
one to another. Handed down to future ages. Aadliſon. | | 

Hand's Breadth, a meafure of four inches. 

HanD of Juſtice. a ſceptre or battoon, about a cubit long, having 
an ivory hand at the extremity of it, uſed as an attribute' of kings, 
with which they are painted in their royal robes, as on their corona 
tion day, De 

Wine is much uſed in compoſition, for that which is manageable 
by the hand; as, a hand/aw; or. borne in the hand; as, a Hand- 
barrow. TOE 

Ha'xb-BARRO w [of hand and barrow] a wooden frame on which 
any thing is carried by the hands of two men, without wheeling on 
the ground. Tufer. . | 

diane: a portable baſket. Mortimer. 

Ha'ND-BELL, a bell rung by the hand. Bacon. | 

Ha'xD-BREADTH, a ſpace equal to the breadth of the hand, a palm. 
The Eaſtern people determined their Hand. breadth by the breadth of 
barley-corns, fix making a digit, and twenty-four a hand's-breadth. 
Arbut l not. a 


Hanvpep, 
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HAN 
- Ha'nvep, adj. [of hand] 1. Having the uſe of che right or left 


hand. Broson. 2. With hands joined. Milton. 
Ha'nver [of band] one that hands or tranſmits, a conveyer in 


ſucceſſion. Dryden. 


- Ha'xnep-Reot [with botaniſts] is a kind of tuberous root, divided 
as it were into ſeveral fingers, as in ſome ſpecies of orchis. 


_ Hand-vyasT, ab,. [of hand and faſt] hold, cuſtody ; obſolete. 


Shateſpeart. 
Ha'npevl, Jah. Chandpulle, Sax.] 1. As much as can be graſp- 


ed in the hand. Aadzi/on. 2. A palm, a hand's-breadth, four inches. 


About an handful from the bottom. Bacon. z. A ſmall number or 
quantity ; proverbially. A handful of men Clarendon. f 
Haxp-RITAH [hand. nich, Sax. ] peace or protection given by 
the king with bis own hand. 
Hax Habend [i. e. having in the hand, handla, Dan.] a thief 
taken in the very fact, having the ſtolen goods in his hand. 7 
Ha Nbickarr [of handcpapr, Sax.] 1. A working trade, work 
performed by the hand. Several kinds of handicrafts. Moxon, 2. 
The perſons who have manual occupations, Children of ordinary 
gentlemen and handicrafts. Swift. | 
- Ha'npickapTsMAN [of handicraft and man] a manufacturer, one 
of a manual occupation. 'The profaneneſs and ignorance of hand:- 
craftſmen. Swift. | Be 
_ Ha'wpiLY, adv. [of handy] with ſkill, dextrouſly. 
Ha'xnpiness [of handy] dexterity, readineſs. _ | 
Ha'npiwork [of handy and work] work of the hand, manufac- 
ture, product of labour. They are his own Handi wort. Heooker, 
Ha'XDKERCHIEF [of hand, Sax. the hand, and convrer, Fr. to co- 
ver, and chief, the head] a piece of filk or linen for covering the neck, 
or for the pocket, to wipe the face with. | 
Ha'nncaLLoP, a ſlow gallop, in which the hand preſſes the bridle, 
to hinder increaſe of ſpeed. He is always upon a handgallop. Dryden. 
Ha'xpoun, a gun managed in the hand. Camden. 
Ha'xnpLe [handle, Sax.] 1. That part of an inſtrument, veſ- 


ſel, or of any thing elſe. 2. That of which uſe is made. The ſure 


but · fatal handle of his own good nature. South. 3. That is to be 
held in the hand. 

To Hax DUE [of hand, handlian, Sax. handle, Dan. handelen, Du. 
or hendeln, Ger. ] 1. To touch, to feel with the hand. The bodies 
which we daily touch. Locke. 2. Thence metaphorically ; to ma- 
nage, to wield, That fellow handles his bow like a cowkeeper. 
Shakeſpeare. 3. To make familiar to the hand by frequent 3 


Jo houſe and Hanale their colts. Temple, 4. To treat of in diſcourſe, 


The exact handling of every particular. 2. Maccabees. 5 To deal 
with, to praiſe, They that handle the law. Jeremiah. 6. To treat 
well or ill. Rid of an enemy that had handled them ſo ill. Clarendon. 
7. To practiſe upon, to do with. Give me leave to queſtion : you 
{hall ſee how I'Il handle her. Shakeſpeare. | 8 | 
Ha'xpLess [of hand and /e/5] being without a hand. Shakeſpeare. 
_ Ha'npMaip, a maid that waits at hand. Wait on her as her 
handmaids, Addiſon. | | ny 
Ha'xpmilL [of hand and mill) a mill moved by the hand. 
Dryden. . ; 
Ha'wdsa1ls, fails managed by the hand. Temple. 
Ha'xpsaw, a ſaw manageable by the hand. 
. Ha'npsEL {hanſel, Du. a firſt gift] the firſt act of uſing any thing, 


te firſt act of ſale. The Hangſel or earneſt of that which is to come. 


Hooker. | | | 

To Ha'xpseL, verb act. to uſe or do any thing the firſt time. In 

timorous dear he han/ls his young paws. Cowley. See HaNnsEL. 
Hands orr, a vulgar phraſe for keep of, forbear. L'Efrange. 

- Ha'xnpsomE [of hand, and the term pom, Sax. handlaem, Du. 


ready, dexterous] 1, Comely, beautiful, with dignity, graceful. 


Finding his wife very hand/ome. Addiſon. 2. Ready, gainly, conve- 


niently. For a thief it is ſo hard/+me, Spen er. 3. Elegant, graceful, 


That eaſineſs and hand/ome addreſs in writing. Felton. 4. Ample, 
liberal, plentiful; as, a 4and/-me eſtate, 5. Generous, noble; as, a 


 handſomea&tion. 6. Decent, becoming. 


To Ha'xpsome, verb act. [from the adj.] to render elegant and 
neat. For his device in Cangſening a ſuit. Donne. VE: 
Ha"xnDs0MELY, adv. [of hand/ome} 1. Elegantly, neatly, Wrought 
it handjomely, and made a vellel thereof. „ idem. 2. Conveniently, 
gexterouſly. Cleanly convey any fit pillage that cometh handſomely 
in his way. Sfer/er. 3. Beautifully, ee e decently, becoming- 
ly. 4. Liberally, generouſly. Aa alms-houſe which J intend to en- 
dow very handſomtly. Addiſon. . 
Ha'xos0MENEss [of handſome] comlineſs, beauty, grace, elegance. 
For handſomeneſs ſale, it were good you hang the upper glaſs upon 
a nail. Bacon, 1 | 
Hawp Speck, or Haxp Spike, a ſort of wooden leaver for moving 
heavy bodies. bag. 
: Ha'xpvice [of hand and vice] a vice to hold ſmall work in. 
foxon, | 


Ha'upw RITING, ſulſi. [ot hand and writing] a form of writing pe- 


culiar to each hand. The diverſity of handavriting. Cockburn. 
Ha'zpy [hanvigh, Du, or from hand] 1. Ready with the hand, 
dexterous, ſkilful, Each is handy in his way. Dryden, 2. Executed 
or performed. by the hand. If ever they came to handy blows. 
Fnolles. 3. Convenient. More handy than the long jointer. Moxon, 
HANDY DANDY, /t, a play in which children change hands and 


7 places. Shakeſpeare, 


_ Ha'xwywork [of hand and peopc, Sax.] work done by the hand. 

To Hans, verb ad. hanged, pret. and part. paſſ. hung, hong, 
anciently {[hanxan, Sax. Haaglia, Su. hangen, Da, hangen, Ger. 
hange, or henge, p.] 1. To ſuſpend or hang upon, to faſten in ſuch 
2 manner, as to be ſuſtained not below but above. Hung up before 
Jeruſalem. South, 2. 'To place without. any ſolid ſuppart. That 
hangſt the ſolid earth in fleeting air. Sandys. 3, To choak and kill, 
by ſuſpending by the neck, !o as that the ligature intercepts the 
breath and circulation. Virgil has deſcribed hanging more happily 
than Homer. Broome. 4. To diſplay, to ſhow aloft. Like the hang- 
ing out of falſe colours. Addiſon. - 5. To let fall below the proper f. 
tuation, to decline. A wicked man that hangeth down his head. Ec- 
leſiaſticus. 6. To fix in ſuch a manner, as to be moveable in a cer- 


tan direction. The chambers they renewed and hanged doors upon 


10. To be 1 or united. Your device hangs 


and drinks without payment. He is a perpetual hanger-cn. Sui, 


the public executioner. 


and dukedom of Brunſwick, ſituated on the river Leina, 36 miles 


one another they had plighted (with their hand, hana) or from the 


HAP 


them. 1 Maccabees, 7. To adorn by hanging upon | 
22 "mo 3 Shakeſpeare. 8. To n ont 
raperies faſtened to the wall. Muſic is better i or 
* than hanged. Bacon. | T in Banker Wain. 
o Hans, verb neut. 1. To be ſuſpended, to be { 1 
not below. Over it a fair portcullis ung. Spenſer. = To geber, 
to fall looſely on the lower part, to dangle. Hanging ſleeves Pend, 
bras. 3. To bend forward. By hanging is only meant a «, Ls 
bending forward to ſtrike the enemy. Addiſon. 4. To float Oſture of 
That gentle tongue, | ' 70 play, 
Where civil ſpeech and foft perſuaſion urg. 
5. To be ſupported by ſomething raiſed above the ground 


Price. 


o * . Wh 
ver is placed on the head may be faid to hang, as _ 
gardens ſuch as are planted on the top of the — Alis, yin 

* 1 0 


reſt upon by embracing. She ung about my neck. 87% 
To hover, to impend. The dread of popery hung over us 4 
bury. 8. To be looſely joined. As idle as ſhe may hang to,” 
for want of company. Shakeſpeare. g. To drag, to be inte 
ouſly joined. IJ.ife hangs upon me, and becomes a burthen. * 
ver : 
Addiſon. 11. To adhere. Gloomineſs is apt to 3 
Aadiſon. 12. To reſt. The babes hanging at their breaſts. 2 ern 
13. To be in ſuſpenſe, to be in a ſtate o uncertainty. Thy vv 
hang in doubt before thee. Deuter. 14. To be delayed, to linger R 
thrice eſſay d to ſpeak, her accents hung. Dryden. 1 5. To Co 1 
dant on. That poor man that hangs on a prince's favours, Sale, * 
16. To be fix d or ſuſpended with attention. Wondring ſenates en 
all he ſpoke. Pope. 17. To have a ſteep declivity. The fide d 
hanging grounds. Mortimer. 18. To be executed by the halter Th 
court forſakes him, and Sir Balaam hangs. Pope. 19. To decline 
ſend down. His neck. obliquely o'er his ſhoulders ung. Pepe 
Ha'ncer [of hang] a broad, crooked, ſhort ſword. ms 
A Ha'xceR-on [of hang] a ſpunger, a dependant, one that cas 


keſpeare, 7, 


Ha'nGERs, 1. That by which any thing hangs ; as, pothargy; 
2, Irons for hanging a pot over the fire. | | vo 
Ha'NnGiNGs, Fa [of to hang] lining for rooms, &c. of in; 
tapeſtry hung or faſtened againſt the walls, by way of ornament. 
Ha xxo, adj. [of to hang] 1. Foreboding death by the haltet 
You have a hanging look. Shakeſpeare. 2. Requiring to be punillel 
by the halter. | | 
Save a thief from HaxcixG, or the gallows, and he'll cut your throat. 
This proverb is as ſevere a lecture againſt doing an unthankful per- 
ſon a kindneſs, as againſt ſaving a thief from the gallows ; intima- 
ting, that there is as much imprudence-in the one, as danger in the 
other ; for nothing can engage an ingrate againſt abuſing is bene 
factor, or a thief unhang'd againſt cutting his friend's throat. Thus 
ſay the Romans, Perit quod facis ingrato; and the French, Olæ u 
wilain du gibet il wous y mettera. | | 
Marriage and HancinG go by deſtiny, Probably one as muck 
as Cother. | | 8 
Ha'xGLING, adj. [with cock fighters] meaſuring the girth of 2 
fighting cock's body, by the graſp of the hand and fingers. 
Hanc-Man [of hang and man, hangan and man, Sax. hanger, Dan. 


Ha'ncwiTE [of hangan and prte, Sax. a fine] a liberty to be qui 
of a felon, who had been hanged without a trial, or eſcaped out of 
cuſtody, 

Haxk [hunk, Iſland.] 1. A chain or coil of rope. 2. A ſaint 
thread or ſilk, a tie, obligation, check, influence; a lo word, Do 
we think we have the hank that ſome gallants have on their trading 
3 Decay of Piety. 3. A habit, cuſtom, or propeniuy of 
mind, | EY is 

To Ha'xkxeR, verb neut. [hankeren, Du.] to long importunatas, 
to covet after, to be earneſtly deſirous of; generally with after beioie 
the object of defire, Always hankering afier the diverſions of tic 
town. Addiſon. I | 

Ha'noves, a city of Germany, in the circle of Lower Saxon}, 


weſt of Brunſwic : It is the capital of his Britannic majeſty's Germai 
dominions. | 

Hanse [an antient Gothic word, ſignifying a meeting, or aſſen. 
bly] a ſociety of merchants, or a corporation united together for the 
good uſage and ſafe paſſage of merchandize from kingdom to kg 
dom, or for the better carrying on of commerce. | 

Hansz Towns [in Germany] the Germans bordering on the fe, 
doug antiently infeſted with Barbarians, for their better defence ef 
tered into a mutual league, and gave themſelves that name, elther 
from the ſea on which they bordered, or from their faith, which t0 


ſame word, which in their o/d language ſignified a league, ſociet) , © 
aſſociation, | | 
Hansta'T1c, belonging to Hanſe. ed Do 
Ha'nseL [q. d. hand/ale, probably of handſet, a new- Year? gift 
the firſt money taken for the ſale of any commodity, or taken the wilt 
in the morning. See HanDsEL. ES ; 
Hans in Kelder [i. e. Jack in the cellar] a child in the belly 9 
the mother." | | 
Hans-cRavE, the chief of a company, or Society. | 
Han'rT, an abbreviation of have not, hath not, and has not. ; 
Har, ub. [anhap in Welſh, is misfortune} 1. Fortune, 22 
That which a man doth but chance to think well of, cannot fl! 1 
the like hap. Hooker. 2. That which happens by chance. It nat 
been the hap thereof to have been uſed by the church of Ro 
Hooker. z. Accident, caſual event, misfortune, Valour in ! 
evil haps, Knolles. | by 
To Hae, verb neut. [of happer, Fr. happen, Du. to ſnatch up) * 
chance to fall out, to come or happen by accident. The rem 
which hap to be reproved. Bacon. | 
Ha'eLss [of hap] unhappy, unfortunate, luckleſs. 
Ha'eLY, adv. [of hap} 1. Perhaps, peradventure, * 
For inſtruction of any other ſtate that may 4a labour under f * i 
circumſtances. Swift, 2. By chance or accident. Him a 


bring on the Norway foam. Aileen, To 


4 | 
er . derb a8. [of hap] 1. To fall out, to chance. Shew 
we * 4 2 2. To light, to fall by chance, I have 
wy 5 on ſome other accounts. Graunt. 
hv, adv. [of happy} 1. Proſperouſly, fortunately, luckily, 
Fae agedy end happily. Dryden. 2: Graceſully, without la- 
0 


m_ Form'd by thy converſe happily to ſteer 
From grave to gay, from lively to ſevere. Pope. 
In a ſtate of felicity; as, he lives happily. 4. By chance, per d- 
2 in this ſenſe happily is written erroneouſly for Hari To de- 
ox hem who hafpily may peruſe theſe two treatiſes. Drgby. 
1 baer [of happy] 1. Felicity, a ſtate wherein the deſires are 
5 2 Every one does not place his happineſs in the ſame thing. 
_ : 1 Good luck, good fortune. 3. Fortuitous elegance, unſtu- 
33 Certain graces and happin:Yſes peculiar to every language. 
mo [from hap, as lucky, from lack, happus, C. Brit.] ©. 
proſperous, telicitous, ſucceſsfully. Happy in finding experiments. 
. 2. Being in a ſtate where the deſire is ſatisfied, being in a 
— of felicity. The preſence of imaginary good cannot make us 
hathy. Adiiſor. 3. Addreſsful, ready. Happy at a reply. Sa. 
Better be the Hayyy man, than the Harry man's (on, 
enoken when the ſon of a proſperous man is come to penury. 
H. urron, ſubſt. a piece of armour. Sper/ey. 5 
Haranous [harangue, Fr. aringa, It. derived, as ſome think, of 
ara, Lat. an altar, becauſe harangues were made before altars. The 
original of the French word is much queſtioned. Menage thinks it a 


rang. Fr. diſcourſe to a circle; which the It. aringa ſeems to favour. 
Perhaps it may be from rare, or orationare, orationer, oraner, aranger, 
haranguer. Johnſon] a public oration or ſpeech ; alſo a tedious or trou- 
dleſome diſcourſe, a too pompous, prolix, or untcaſonable declama- 
70 Hax AN [Varanguer, Fr. aringare, It.] to make a public 
ſpeech or oration. | | MT 

Hara'ncuzR {of harangue] one that harangues, a public ſpeaker, 
Generally with ſome mixture of contempt. Ed 

To HA As [harefer, Fr. from haraſe, a heavy buckler, accord- 
to Du Cange] 1. To tire, to weary out, to fatigue with labour and 
anealineſs. Haraſſed with a long and weariſome march. Bacon. 2. 
To lay waſte a country by continual inroads. | 3 

Hax ass [trom the verb] waſte, diſturbance. The haraſs of their 
land. Milton. | | 

Hax BIN ER [herberger, Ger, one who has harbours or ſhelters, 
one who goes to provide lodgings or an harbour for thoſe that follow] 
1. A forerunner, a precurſor. 1 Il be myſelf the Harbinger. Shakeſpeare, 
2. An officer of the court, who goes a day before, and provides lodg- 
ings for a king in his progreſs. | : 

Ha'sBour [henebenza, Sax. Herberg, Ger. an inn, hereberge, 
Teut. herberge, Fr. herberg, Du. albergo, It.] 1. A port or harbour, 
a ſtation where ſhips' may be ſafe. 2. A lodging, a place of enter- 
tainment. For harbour at a thouſand doors they knocked. Dryden. 
3. A ſhelter, or place of refuge. | | Rs 

To Hax BOUR, verb neut. [Herbergen, Du. and Ger.] to receive en- 
tertainment, to take ſhelter, to ſojourn. This night let's harbour 
here. Shakeſpeare. FT 


1 To Hax OUR, verb act. 1. To receive, entertain, or lodge, to per- 
1 mit, to reſide. An old friend who harbours us. 2. To ihelter, to 
| ſecure, Harbour yourſelf this night in this caſtle. Sidney. 
Fr. To HarBous, verb neut. [a hunting term] is ſaid of a deer, when 
Do it lodges or goes to reſt. : 
. FN [of harbour ; herbergage, Fr.] ſhelter, entertaiment, 
of akeſpeare. | 
95 8 [of harbour] one that harbours or entertains another. 
BE Ha'rnoukLEss [of harbour, heneben ga and leyye, Sax. ] without 
for lodging, having no harbour or ſhelter. - : 
(the Ha'rBROUGH, uſed for harbour, by Spenſer. h 
Harp, adj. [heand, Sax. hardt, Du. harte,, Ger. haart, Dan. hard, 
1 Su. hardo, Teut. hardu, Goth. ] 1. Cloſe, compacted, firm, reſiſting pe- 
1 netration or ſeparation, not ſoft. 2. Difficult, not eaſy to the intel- 
ys kt, Hard to be known. Sidney. 3. Difficult of accompliſhment, 
full of difficulties. Is any thing too hard for the Lord? Geneſis. 4. 
gen- Burdenſome, ſour, rough. Have you given him any hard words ? 
r the lhakgſpeare, 5. Painful, diſtreſsful, laborious, covetous. Continual 
king bard duty. Clarendon. 6. Cruel, oppreſſive, rigorous. Grievances 
of a bard government. Addiſon. 7. Unfavourable, unkind. A little 
e ea, band on his fanatic nations. Dryden. 8. Inſenſible, untouched. 
ce en- I'm not ſo ſtupid or ſo hard, 
either Not to feel praiſe, or fame's deſerv'd reward. Dryden. 
ich t0 9. Unhappy, vexatious. A hard quality upon our ſoil., Temple. 10. 
m the Vehement, keen, ſevere; as, a hard froſt. 11. Unreaſonable, un- 
ety er jut. The hardeſt caſe in the world. Swift. 12. Forced, not eaſily 
ganted. No hard ſuppoſition. Burnet. 13. Powerful, Struggling 
With a power which will be always too hard for them. Addiſon. 14. 
s ouſt! altere, rough as liquors. Leaveth the ſpirit more ſour and hard. 
the wk Zacon, 15, Harſh, Riff, conſtrained. Make their figures harder 
an even the marble itſelf. Dryden. 16. Not plentiful, not proſpe- 
e e 8 If the times had not been hard. Dryden. 17. Faultily ſparing, 
us. | | 
Harp, adv. ſharps, very old Ger.] 1. Cloſe, near. Hard by was 
885 a houſe of pleaſure. Sidney. 2. Diligently, laboriouſly, inceſlanily, 
chance. Een. An ant works hard. Addiſon, 3. Uneaſily, vexatioully, 
ill hate 1 pa hard. Shakeſpcare. 4. Vehemently, diſtreſsful. The queſtion 
I; hat 5 hard ſet. Brown, 5. Faſt, nimbly. The Philiſtines followed hard 
Rome. you Saul. 2 Samuel. 6. With difficulty, in a manner requiring la- 
in th& Hur. They draw and wind hard. Bacon. 7: Tempeſtuouſly, boiſ- 
8 Y. When the north wind blows hard. Taylor. ; 
up} 1 * RDBOUND, adj. [of hard and bound] coſti ve. Hardbound brains. 
remga : 


1 Ha'npex, werb neut. [of hard, heanvian, Sax, verharten, Du. 


en, or verharten, Ger. hardna, Su.] to grow hard. It will barge 
may be io the hardneſs of a ſtone. Bacon, 1 


the ls e ARDEN, verb act. 1. To make hard, to infurate, 2. To 
py fur * WPudent, to confirm in audacious aſſurance or effrontery. 3- 


Ta 


corruption of hearing Engliſh. Junius imagines it to be di/cours au- 


HAR 


To confirm in wickedneſs, to make obdurate. Left any of you bs 
Barden u thro the deceitfulneſs of fin. Hebrews. 4. To ſtupify or make 
inſenſible. Years have not yet 4arden'd me. Swift, 5. To mak 


firm, to endue with conſtancy; One raiſes the ſoul, and hardens it to 


virtue. Dryden, | 


" . [of harden) one that hardens or makes any thing 
ard. | 

HarDra'vourer [of hard and favour] coarſe of features, harſh of 
countenance, Ihe ſiſter hardfavoured. L'Fſtrange. | 

Hanna ED [of hard and hand] coarle, mechanic; having hands 
hard with labour. Shakeſpeare. | 

Ha'RDHEaAD, H. [of hard and brad] claſh of heads, a manner of 
fighting, in which the combatarits daſh each others heads together. I 
have been at hardbead with your . citizens. Dryden. 


HarpntarTep [of hard and heart] cruel, inexorable, mercileſs, 
ſavage. Hardbearted to his ſiſter Peg. Arbuthnot. 


FLARDUE"ARTEDNEsS of [hardbearted] cruelty, want of tenderneſs 


and compathon, FHardheartedreſs or want of compaſſion. South. 
Ha'rbiutap, or Ha'rninood, felt. [of hardy] ſtoutneſs, bra- 


very; obſolete. Fierce hardyhead. Spenſer. With dauntleſs Bardi. 
hood, Milton. l 


Ha'rpiLY, boldly, ſtoutlv. | 

Ha"rDIMENT, Jaht. [of hardy] courage, ſtoutneſs. Full of fire 
and greedy hard ment. Spenſer. : | 

Ha"rDINEss [of Hardineſſe, Fr.] 1. Hardſhip, fatigue. Great endu- 
an of cold, hunger, and all hardineſs. Spenſer; 2. Boldueſs, ſtout- 
nels, | 

Ha 'av15n, adj. [of heandicg, Sax.] being ſomewhat hard. | 

HaRDLABOuRtd [of hard and /ab;ur] claborite, ſtudied, diligent- 
ly wrought. My hardiaboured poem. Swift. | | 

Ha'rpLY, atv; [of hard] 1. Severely, unfavourably. To think 
har.ily of our laws. Hooker, 2. With difficulty, with much ado, not 
eat:ly. Parts that nouriſh and repair hordly, Bacon. 3, Scarcely, 
ſcantly, not lightly. Hardy ſhall you find any one fo bad, South. 4 
Grudgingly, as an injury, Aught committed that is hardly. borne; 
Shakeſpeare. 5. Rigorouſly, opprefiively. Hardy dealt with. Cla- 
rendon. 6. Unwelcomely, harihly, duch information comes very 
hard'y and harſhly to a grown man, Locle. 7. Not ſoftly, not ten- 
derly, not delicately. 5 | | 

Heaven was her canopy, bare earth her bed, 
So hardly lodg'd. Dryaer, 
Things HR DLV attain'd, art lang retgin'd. | 

Fr. On retient facilement ce qu'on a Lien de la prine à gi prendre; like 
plants, the longer they are taking roots, the deeper the roots 
are. 8 | 
 Ha'xpmouTreD [of hard and month] diſobedient to the rein, not 


ſenſible of the bit, not tractable. My 5ardmeuth'd couriers to con- 


troul. Dryden. | | 

Ha'spness Cheapdnepye, Sax.] 1. Hard quality; that quality 
whereby the parts cohere firmly together, ſo as to teſiſt the touch. 
Hardneſs is a firm coheſion of the parts of matter that make up maſſes 
of a ſenſible bulk, ſo that the whole does not eaſily change its figure. 
Locke, 2. Difficulty to be underſtood. 1 ts 

This label on my boſom, whoſe containing 
Is fo from ſenſe in harducſi, that I can 

Make no collection of it. Shakeſpeare. | 
3. Difficulty to be accompliſhed. The hardne/s of this enterprize. 
Sidney. 4. Scarcity, penury. The hardneſ; of the times. Swift. 5 
Obduracy, profligateneſs. Every commiſſion of ſin introduces into 
the ſoul a certain degree of hardneſs. South; 6. Coarſeneſs, harſhneſs 
cf look. By their virtuous behaviour they compenſate the hardne/5 of 
their favour. Ray. 7. Keenneſs, vehemence of weather or ſeaſons. 
The hardneſs of the winter. Mortimer. 8. Cruelty of temper, ſa- 
vageneſs, harſhneis. Make roughneſs ſmooth, and hardneſs mollify. 
Denham. 9g. Stiffneſs, harſhneſs. To make many ample folds which 
are inſufferable Haran G s, and more like a rock than a natural gars 
ment. Dryden. 10. Stinginets, faulty parſimony. 

' Ha"rnocx, . I ſuppoſe the ſame with burdock. Johr/or. With 
hardocks, hemlock. Shakeſpeare. | : 

Haros of Flax, &c. heonde yr, Sax.] the coarſer part of flax ſe- 
parated from the finer, the refuſe. 

Ha'rpsniP [of hard; heand and ſhip, Sax. ] 1. Injury, oppreſſion, 
hard caſe. The effects of their hardips upon us. Swift. 2. Ins 
convenience, fatigue. Expoſed to harp and penury. Sprat. 

HA RDSUREW, a kind of mouſe. 

 Ha'rpware [of bard and ware] manufactures of metal. 

Ha'rDwWAREMAan [of Hardevare and man] a maker or ſeller of me- 
tal manufactures. Wood an hardwwareman. Swift. 

Ha! RD Y, adj. [hardi, Fr.] 1. Bold, ſtout. To make one cock more 
hardz. Bacen. 2. Strong, hard, firm. His hardy fabric. South. 3. 
Confident, firm. BE ar's 

Haxz and Heke, differing in pronunciation only, ſignify both an 
army and a lord. So Harold is a general of an army, hareman a chief 
man in the army, Verævin a victorious army, which are much like Stra- 
tocles, Polemarchus, und Hege/iſtratus among the Greeks. Gib/jon's Camd. 

HRE [hapa, Sax. hate, Dan. Hare, vu: hare, Du. and Ger. karh, 
Erſe] 1. A beaſt of venery or foreſt, with long ears and ſhort tail; it 


moves by leaps, remarkable for timidity, vigilance, and fecundity. 


2. A conttellation. The hare appears. Creech, 

A Haze (emblematically] denotes vigilancy, quick hearing, wan- 
tonnels, fear, fruitfulneſs, and ſolitude. | 

To Hart, verb ad. [harter, Fr.] to hurry with terror, to put into 
confuſion. To hare and rate them; Locke, 

_ Ha're-BELL, . [of hare and bell] a blue campaniform flower. 
The azur'd hare-be/l, Shakeſpeare. 

Hart-Brained | from hare, the verb, and brain] 1. Unſettled, wild, 
fluttering, hurried. That bare-brained wild fellow. Bacen. 2. Heed- 
leſs, giddy-headed. | 

Hart's-Kar, an herb; | 

Hare's-Feot [of hare and foot] 1. A bird. Ainſworth, 2. An 
herb. Ainſworth, | | 

Hars-Lip, a lip cloven or parted like that of a hare, a fiſlure in the 
upper lip with want of ſubltance, a natural defect. Quincy, : 
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HAR 


\  Hanz-Pipe, a ſvare for catching hares. 
HA ESEAA, bit. ¶ bupleurun, Lat.] a plant. Its leaves grow al- 


\ 


ternately upon the branches, and for the moſt part ſurround the ſtalk, 


having no foot-[talk, the ſeeds are oblong, ſmooth and furrowed. 
Miller. | 
 Ha'r1tn [of hare] a fort of hunting dog to catch hares. Ain/- 
aborth. ; 

Har1oLa'tion, Lat. a ſoothſaying. See AR TOLATIOx. 50 

Ha'sioT, or Herxior [henegar, according to Sir Edward Coke, 
of hene, an army, and zax, Sax. a beaſt] the beſt beaſt that a tenant 
has at the hour of his death, which by cuſtom is the due of the lord of 
the manor. 

HA RIOT ABLE [of hanegar, Sax.] liable to pay hariots. 


Ha's1oT-Serwice [a law term] is when a man holds land by pay- 


ing hariots at the time of his death. 
To Hark, verb neut. [contratted from hearken] to liſten. 
Hark, interj. [it is originally the imperative of the verb to hark] 
liſt, hear, liſten ! 


HarL. 1. The filaments of flax. 2. Any filamentous matter. 


Hives of privet, willow, or har/. Mortimer. 

Ha'rLEQuin [this name is ſaid to have been given by Francis of 
France to a buſy buffoon, in ridicule of his enemy Charles le Quint. 
Menage derives it more probably of hariequino, little Harlay, a nick- 
name given by his friends to a famous Italian comedian, on account of 
his frequenting the houſe of Monfieur Harlay in Paris] a buftoon, a 
metrry-andrew, a jack-pudding. 

Ha'RLESTON, a market town of Norfolk, on the river Waveney, 
94 miles from London. 8 | 

HarLino-Easr, a market town of Norfolk, 88 miles from Lon- 
don. | RS = ; | 

Ha'rLor [a diminutive of whore, g. d. whorelet, i. e. little whore, 
or of Arlotta, concubine of Robert, father to William the Conqueror, 
or arletta, It. a proud whore; kerloges, Wel. a girl. Hurlet is uſed in 
Chaucer for a low male drudge. See the following article] a whore, 
a concubine, a mils. | | 5 pe 

Ha'rLoTRY {from harlet ; q. d. whoreletry, or little auboredom] 1. 


The practice of whores or harlots, fornication. Dryden. 2. A name 
of contempt for a woman. A peeviſh feltwilld harlotry. Shake- 


- ſpeare. 


Harm [heapm, Sax. herms, Teut. calumny] 1. Injury, crime, 
wickedneſs. 2. Hurt, damage, miſchief, It would keep them out 
of harm's way. Swift. ME . 
b 5 ng Harm watch, nARM Catch, 

This proverb intimates ; that to intend, ſtudy, or contrive any harm 
to our neighbours, is birdlime all over, and will catch ourſelves at laſt. 
'This, though perſons are generally apt to forget in the raging of their 


anger, or in inſenſibility, is a trite adage, and accordingly, Er , pa- 


rat malum, qui alteri parat, ſay the Latins. The Germans ſay, Wer 
linen anvern agt winſelber mude, He who hunts another, tires him- 


5 To be out of nAu's way, 
Lat. In portu navigare. Ter. 3 

To Harm [heahmian, Sax.] to injure, hurt, to do damage to, 
Tc. £ | 


Ha'RMrurl [heapmpul, Sax.] hurtful, miſchievous, noxious. 


Without any mixture of harmful quality. Raleigh, 


 HAa'RMFULLY, adv. [of harmful) hurtfully, miſchievouſly, . 
upon an harp, 2. To touch any paſſion as the harper touches a 


noxiouſly. 4/cham. . 
Ha“ KMrulxkss [of harmful] hurtfulneis, miſchievouſneſs. 
Ha'rmLEss [heahmlepye, Sax.] 1. Innocent, not apt to do harm, 
not hurtful. Ceremonies harmleſs in themſelves. Hooker. 2. Unhurt, 
undamaged. Io ſave himſelf harmleſi. Raleigh. | 
HA'RMLESLY, adv. [of harmleſs] innocently, without hurt, with 
out crime. Walton. | £2 
Ha'xMLEsx ESS [of harmle/.) harmleſs diſpoſition or quality, inno- 
cence, freedom from hurt. South. | "iT 
Hau IA, It. [in muſic books] harmony, the reſult or agreement 
of ſeveral different notes or ſounds joined together in concord. 
Harmonia {in anatomy} a joining of bones by a plain line, as is 
viſible in the bones of the note and palate, ? 
Harmonica [in muſic] a term uſed by the ancients of that part 
which conſiders the difference and proportion of ſounds, with reſpect 
to acute and grave. | _ 
Harmo'xical, or Harmo'nic [harmonicus, Lat. eapwonnxocg, Gr.] 
pertaining to harmony, muſical, proportioned to each other. Harmo- 
nical ſounds. Bacon. 


HaRMoxIcAL Diviſion of @ Line {with geometricians] is a diviſion 


of a line in ſuch manner, that the whole line is to one of the extremes, 
as the other extreme is to the intermediate part. a 

Harmoxical Proportion [in muſic] three or four quantities are ſaid 
to be in an harmonical proportion; when in the former caſe, the dif- 
ference of the firſt and ſecond ſhall be to the difference of the ſecond 
and third, as the firſt is to the third; and in the latter, the difference 
of the firſt and ſecond to the difference of the third and fourth, as the 
lirſt is to the fourth. | "a 

If there are three quantities in an harmonical proportion, the diffe- 
rence between the ſecond and twice the firſt, is to the firſt as the ſe- 
cond is to the third; alſo the firſt and laſt is to twice the firſt, as the 
laſt is to the middle one. 2 

If there are four quantities in an harmonical proportion, the diſſe- 

rence between the ſecond and twice the firſt, is to the firſt as the third 
to the fourth. | 

Harmonical Arithmetic, is ſo much of the theory and doctrine of 
numbers, as relates to the making the compariſons, reductions, Ec. 


of muſical intervals, which are expreſſed by numbers, in order to the 


finding out the mutual relations, gar peas and reſolutions. 
Haruo'xIlcal Series, is a ſeries of many numbers in continued har- 
monical proportion. | | 
HarmoniCaL Compoſition, in a general ſenſe, includes the compoſi- 
tion both of harmony and melody. ach 
HAaRMONICAL Jutervals, is an interval or difference of two ſounds, 
wah are agreeable to the ear, whether in conſonance or ſucceſ- 
on. | . | | 


exploded. 


Io Ha'rness [harnacher, Fr.] 1. To accoutre, to dreſs in army;: 


| Harnes, Su.] 1. The accoutrements of an armed horſeman, . 


Hl. Ger, harpe, Fr. arpa, It. harpa, Sp. and Port. It is uſed throug 


bi,, apnaty, Gr. to ſeize violently] three fabulous moniters, called 


rapis, with a finger on his lips, and a wolf's ſkin full of eyes about hij 


"BAR. 


Harmonical Sounds, ſuch ſounds as always make a Cet. 
minate number of vibrations in the time that ſome this fun f 
ſound, to which they are referred, makes one vibration. cu 

Harmo'nious [barmonieux, Fr. armonigſa, It. harmyy; 

1. Adapted to each other, having the parts proportioned to a Lat) 
God has made the intellectual world harmonious, Locke, Xi wn 
harmony or melody, muſical. The verſe of Chaucer is not 1 ul of 
to us. Dryden. | | "Ronin 

Harmo'NlovsLY, adv. [of harmonious] 1. With juſt propor 
parts to each other. Accurately and harmoniouſly adjulted. g, mA 
2. eee with concord of ſounds. Lal. 

ARMO'NIOUSNESS [of harmonious] agreeableneſs j 
muſical proportion. 125 in found 2a 

Ha'rmonisTs, writers which ſtudy to make the goſpels and f 
writings harmonize or agree one with another. a 

To HA“RMONIZ E. verb act. [of harmony] to adjuſt in fit 
2 make muſical. Ihe motion meaſur'd Harmonix d the c. 

1. | | 
Ha"rmony [harmonie, Fr. armonia, It. Sp. and Port.) 
Lat. aguoa, Gr.] melody, a muſical concert, a due 
agreement or pleaſing union between ſeveral ſounds continuin 
the ſame time, either of voices or muſical inftruments. 3 
compound idea, made up of different ſounds united. f. 2 8 
lower ſenſe] ſignifies agreeableneſs, ſuitableneſs, the due prof (in; 
of one part to another, Equality and correſpondence are 22 
of harmony. . Bacon. 3. Mental concord, correſpondent ſenti wh 
Hermeny to behold in wedded pair. Milton. 925 
| ARMONY of the Spheres, or HARMONY Celeftial [with mw 
phers] a kind Y make, ſuppoſed to be produced b 8 | 
motions of the ſtars and planets ; a phiſoſophic chimera, long 5 


Proportion, 
une, Dy. 
7 


armpiy, 


Harmony [in architecture] an agreeable relation between the 
parts of a building. FM 

Harmony [in painting] is a term uſed both in the ordonnance ang 
compoſition, and in the colours of a picture: In the ordonnance it f 
nifies the union or connection between the figures, with reſpect io > 
ſubje& of the piece. | 5 


Harne/s'd in rugged ſteel. Rowe. 2. To fix horſes in their trace, 
Harneſs the horſes. Jeremiah. 5 N 

Hax xESsSs [arne/e, It. hatniſch, Ger. harnois, Fr. ſuppoſed from 
iern or hiern, Runnic, hiairn, Wel. harnas, Du. harnigk, Dar. 


mour, defenſive furniture of war. Doff thy harneſs, youth, Shu. 
ſpeare. 2. All the accoutrements of an horſe, the furniture of horte: 
| mar, for carriages of pleaſure or ſtate : Ot other carriages Fa 
y geer. Their harneſs ſtudded all with gold and pearl. Shateyeuy, 
Haſiing HARNESS, a ſort of harneſs, the wearers whercot have but 
ſingle allowance. | js 
Haxe {heanpe, Sax. harpa, Su. Harpe, Du. and L. Ger. hurt, 


both the Teutonic and Roman dialects, and has been long in uſe, 

Romanuſq; lyra plaudat tibi, barbarus harpa. Ven. For.) 

1. A muſical inſtrument of a triangular form, having twenty-ſeven 

ſtrings of wire, and ſtruck with the fingers. 2. A conitellation, Nen 
ſhines the harp. Creech. | | 

To Hare, verb neut. [heanpian, Sax. harper, Fr.] 1. To pla 


ſtring ; to dwell on any ſubject. Ha- p on that. Shakeſpeare. 
To Hare pon the ſame String, i. e. to inſiſt pertiuaciouſſy on any 
particular matter, to mention the ſame thing over and over. 
Ha'zyer [happene, Sax.] one who plays on the harp. 
Ha'kPies, plur. of harpy {harpie, Fr. arpa, It. harjyie, Lat. a; 


Aello, Ocypete, and Celzno ; who, according to the fictions of the 
poets, were birds having the faces of virgins, the ears of bears, the 
bodies of vultures, crooked hands and feet, with ſharp talons. 
Gorgones, harfya@ g Virgil. ; 
HAI O Irons [harpagines, Lat. ] a ſort of bearded darts or ſpear 
faſtened to lines, wherewith they ftrike and catch wales and other hi 
as ſturgeons, &c. Waller. | | | | 
Haryo'craTEs [among the Egyptians] was eſteemed the god af 
filence, and the ſon of Iſis; and his ſtatue ſtood near the image ot &. 


ſhoulders. . | 
_  HaRPoNE'tR [harporneur, Fr.] one who catches fiſh by Arikirg 
them with harping-irons. 
Ha'rPs1coRD, or Ha'res1CoL [harpficorde, Fr. arpicordi, It.] 1 
kind of muſical inſtrument. 
. Ha'xey [harpyia, Lat. harpie, harpye, Fr.] 1. A kind of foul ia. 
venous bird, according to the fables of the poets. 2. A ravenon 
wretch. Conference with this harpy. Shakeſpeare, See HaRPiis: ; 
Ha'rqutBuss [arquebuſe, Fr. archibufo, It. archabuz, Sp.) à fort ol 
hand gun, See ARQUEBUSE. 
FE... be. yarn [of Harguebiſi] one armed with a harquebuls 
olles. 
HA RRIDAN, ſub, [corrupted from harridelle, a worn- out worthles 
horſe] a decayed ſtrumpet. Batter'd harridan. Swift,  _ 
HA“ RRIER [of harier, Fr. to hurry] a hound of an admirable ſcent, 
and excellent to hold the purſuit of his game. See Hank. 
TO HA“ARNO.] Ys henx1an, Sax. barfuta, Su.  berfer, Fr. Cie 
It.] 1. To break the clods of ground with an harrow. 2: To ber 
up, to rip up. My aged muſcles harrow'd up with whips. Rexue. 1 
To pillage, to ſtrip, to lay waſte. See to HaRRx, which in the 
Scottiſh dialect is the ſame thing. To barrow bis people. bt 
. To invade, to haraſs with incurſions, [hepgz1an, Sax.) He that 
ft hell with heavy ſtowre. Spenſer. 5. To diſturb, to put N 
commotion. [ This ſhould rather be written harry, hure, Fr. 
harrows me with fear. Shakeſpeare. F. 
* Harrow [charroul, Fr. harcke, Ger. a rake, harf, Su. lere 10 
erpice, It.] a drag or frame of timbers crofling each other, and ſet in 
iron teeth, to break the clods of earth after ploughing, and art! 
larly drawn over ſowed ground to throw the earth over the {cc "Haw 
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Harrow, inte. an exclamation of ſudden diftrefs : now obſo- 
l ow ER [of barrow] 1. One who harrows. 2. A kind of 
, 97h. 5 
e e. an iron ſpike of a harrow. | 
ele ar, derb a. ¶ barer, Fr.] 1. To teaze, to hare, to ruffle. 
r ed him. Shakeſpeare. 2. In Scotland it ſignifies to rob, plunder, 
Iſo l + As one harricd a neſt, that is, he took the young away; 
-w kf ha harried me out of houſe and home ; that is, he robb'd me 
er oods and turn'd me out of doors. See To Harrow: | 
of 1 ſherbilch, Tear. herviſche, Germ. Skinner. bargk, Su.] 1. 
tart, auſtere, roughly four, T he harſh fruit of colder coun- 
Sharp v»;ft. 2. Severe, crabbed, peeviſh. Ia his nature Harſb and 
e b Bacon. 3. Rough to the ear. Harſb in ſound. Shakeſpeare, 
uy * or rough to the touch. Har ſand. Boyle. 5. Unplea- 
Fg ngorous Tho' harſh the precept, yet the preacher charm'd. 


Dr Iden. | 


to the palate, as unripe fruit. 2. With violence, in oppoſition to gen- 
leneſs : unleſs in the following paſſage, it rather ſigniſies unripely. 
Till like ripe fruit thou drop 
Into thy mother's lap; or be with eaſe 
Gather'd, nothar/bly pluck d. Milton, 5 
gererely, moroſely, crabbedly. A man of a rough temper that 
would treat me Hany. 4diiſon. 4. Ruggedly to the ear. ”T'would 
ound Jae) in her ears. Shakeſpeare. E | 
Ha sHNESs [of harp] 1. Sharpneſs in taſte, ſourneſs. Bacon. 
2. Severity, moroſeneſs, erabbedneſs. Shakeſpeare. 3. Roughneſs to 
the ear. The perpetual har/one/s of their found. Dryden. 4. Rough- 
neſs or ruggedneſs to the touch. Harſpngſi and ruggedneſs of bodies, 


Bacon. 


Ha'rst.er, or Ha'sLET [probably of Vatilles, Fr. of hate, O. Fr. 


a ſpit; becauſe roaſted on a ſpit} the entra:ls of a hog. 205 


Her [heope, Sax. hiort, Su. hert or hirt, Du. yirſch, Ger. hiret, 
Teut.] a ſtag, a he deer of the large kind, the male of the roe. 

HarT-<ROYAL, /ulſt. a plant, a ſpecies of buckthorn plantain. 

Han r's-HoxN [heopep-hopn, Sax.] 1. The horn of flags ſhaved or 
raſped, and uſed in phyſic. The hartſhorn that is uſed here are the 
whole horns of the common male deer which fall off every year. 


This fpecies is the fallow deer. But ſome tell us that the medicinal 


harchorn ſhould be that of the true hart or ſtag called the red deer. 
The ſalt of hartſhorn is a great ſudorific, and the ſpirit has all the vir- 
wes of volatile alkalies. It is uſed to bring people out of faintings by 
its pungency, holding it under the noſe, and pouring down ſome drops 
of it in water. Hill. 2. An herb. Ainſworth. | 
Ha'kTs-TONGUE, ſub. [lingua cervina, Lat.] a plant that com- 


monly grows out from the joints of old walls and buildings, where 


they are moiſt and ſhady. There are very few of them in Europe. 
Miller. N 5 We 5 
Hagr-zVIL [with fatriers] the ſtag-evil, a rheum or defluxion that 
falls upon the jaws and other parts of the fore-hand of a horſe, which 
hinders him from — | 


Hk r- wok [zordylium, Lat.] it is an umbelliferous plant with a 
roſe-ſhaped flower. It is an annual plant, and periſhes ſoon after it 
has perfected its ſeed. It is found wild in ſeveral parts of England. 


Miker. 

Har Royal, one that has been hunted by the king or queen, and 
has eſcaped alive. | | 34 

Hax TroR D, the ſhire town of Hertfordſhire; ſtands on the river 
Lee, 23 miles from London. It ou title of ear] to the noble family 
of Seymour, and ſends two members to parhament. The county of 
Hartford alſo fend two members. 


don. | 

 Ha'xrLEPOOL, a port town of Durham, 236 miles from London. 
Hx'svesr [hanpere, Sax. prob. q. d. Herb. feaſt, farmers uſually 

making 2 feaſt for their reapers, harutt, L. Ger. herbtt, H. Ger. 1. 

The time of reaping and gathering the corn. 2. The corn ripened, 
thered and inn'd. Such ſeed he ſows, ſuch harwe/t ſhall he find. 

den. 3. The product of labour. Let us the harwet of our labour 
eat, Dryden. | | | 

Good HarvesTs make men prodigal, bad ones provident, 

Proſperity is apt to make men extravagant; as, on the other hand, 
poverty or ſcarcity neceſſarily makes us careful of the little we have. 

HaRVEST-HOME, ſubſe. 1. The ſong which the reapers ſing at the 
feat made for having inn'd the harveſt. Merrily roar out harvg/- 
vere. Dryden. 2. The feaſt at the end of harveſt. At Harweſt- home 
and on the ſhearing day. Dryden. 3. The opportunity of gatherin 

treaſure, I will uſe it as the key of the cukoldy rogues coffer, a 

there's my harwe/t-home. Shakeſpeare. 

HarvesreR [of harveſt} one at work at the harveſt, 
Ha'evesr-LorD, the head reaper at the harveſt. Ter. 

1 A'RVEST=MAN [of har veſt and man] a labourer in harveſt, Shake- 
are, 5 
Harvesr Work [hxppepe ponc, Sax.) the gathering in the fruits 

of harveſt, ae | 
Ha xwiek, a borough and port town of Eſſex, 71 miles from Lon- 
on. It ſends two members to parliament; and is the ſtation for the 

packet. boats between England and Holland. 
as, for Harn, the 3d perſon ſingular of te have. See To Have. 
Hazh [hachi, Fr.] a diſh of meat minced and ſtewed, &c. 
10 Han, werb act. [hacher, Fr.] to mince, to chop into ſmall 
pes and mingle them. 


e 1a, This ſeems to fignify a caſe or habitation made of 
a or ags. N « 
Eltadliſh'd hath his ſteeds in lowly lay, 
oy And taken up his inn in fiſhes haſt. Spenſer. See Hassock. 
"Wm Chæyl, Sax.] a ſort of wood. See HAZ EL. 
n herb. | | | 
„% er, or Ha'ssLET, ſubſt. [haſla, land. a bundle, hafterel, 
hes baſlier, Fr.] the heart, liver and lights of a hog, with the 
pipe, and part of the throat to it. Is 
2. 8 "LEMERE, a borough town of Surry, 41 miles from London, 
ad nds two members to parliament, 


HakTLaxD, a market town of Devonſhire, 197 miles from Lon- 


HAT 


don. 


To Hase Chæpyian, Sax. geſpen, Du.] to faſten with a haſp: 
Has, Jaht. [aſpo, It.] t. A reel to wind yarn on: 2. {Hepf; 
Sax. whence in ſome provinces it is yet called hapſe, geſpe, Du. and 
L. Ger.] a faſtening for a door, being a claſp folded over 2 ſtaple; 
and faſtened on with a padlock: Mortimer. 3. A hook. $h 
Ha 550cK [ſome derive it of haſe, Teut. an hare, and ſocks, hare- 
ſins, being ſometimes worn inſtead of ſocks on the feet in winter; ha⸗ 
leck, Ger. Skinner] 1. A mat or cuſhion made of ruſhes to kneel upon. 
in churches. Aadiſon. 2. In Scotland it is a plied to any thing made of 
ruſhes or privet, on which a perſon may fit: It is therefore probable 
that hack and hoſe are the ſame. | 
HasT, the ad perſon ſing; of 0 have. See To Have. . 
To Hasrz, or To Ha'srex, verb neut. [haſten, Du: and Ger. 
haſta, Su. haſfter, hater, Fr.] 1. To make haſte, to be in a hurry, to 


be buſy, to be expeditious. I have not hen from bei aſtor t 
Ha'ssHL v, ad. [of har] 1. Sharply, tartly, ſourly or auſterelyß 5 ot Haſten' d from being a paſtor to 


follow thee. Jeremiah. 2. To move with ſwiftneſs. I hey were 
troubled and hafted away. P/alms. 


To Hasre, or To HasTen, verb act. to quicken, preſs, or urge 


on, to drive to a ſwifter pace. Nor hafteks nor retards his neighbour's 


race. Prior. 

ö Has x, or Ha'sTintss [of haeſle, Du. and Ger. haſte, hate, Fr.) 
quickneſs, urgency, hurry, ſpeed, paſſion, vehemence. I ſaid in my 
halbe all men are lyars. P/alms; : 

N The more HasT# the worſe ſpeed, 

Lat. Qui nimiùm properat, ſeriùs abſolvit. The Latins ſay likewiſe; 
Canis feſtinans cæcos parit Catulos, Gr. H vw oberen TUPAE s 
The French ſay, Dui trop ſe hate en theminant, en ben chemin ſe fourvoy 
ſouvent. (He who walks too haſtily, often ſtumbles in an even way.) 


Let us take more time, that aue may have the ſooner done, may ſeem a pa- 
radox; but when put in practice, generally proves true, The Italians 


ſay, Chi troppo Saffretta ineno avanza. 
3 HasrzE makes waſte, 
Any thing too haſtily done, is generally ſpoiled. 
Ha'sTENEtR [of haſten] one that haſtens or hurries. ; 
Ha'srHy, adv. [of haſty] 1. In a hurry, ſpeedily. 2. Raſhly, 
with precipitation. We hafirly engaged in a war. Swift. z. With 
vehemence, angrily, paſſionately. | e 
Ha'sTiNEss [of hafly] 1. Speed, haſte. Sidney. 2. Hurry, pre- 
cipitation. Haſlineſs to embrace a thing. Hooker. 3. Paſſionate ve- 
hemence, angry teſtineſs. | 
Ha'srinGs, a borough town of Suſſex, on the Engliſh channel, 
62 miles from London. It is one of the cinque-ports, and ſends 
two members to parliament. | 
HasTiNGs, ſubſt. [of haſty] peas that come early. Mortimer. 
Ha'sTive, adj. haſty, forward; as, haftive fruits. This ſtems 
a corruption of haſty. COTE ET SD, ney | 
Ha'sry [haſtig, Su. and Ger. haeſtigh, Du. harif, Fr.] 1. Done 
in haſte, ſudden, quick, hurrying. Haſty-footed time. Shate/peare: 
2. Soon angry, paſſionate, vehement. He that is hafly of ſpirit ex- 
alteth folly. Proverbs. 3. Raſh, precipitate, A man hefty in his 
words, Proverbs, 4. Early ripe. As the / fruit before the ſum- 
mer. Iſaiah: | | | | 
Ha'sry-PupDING, /ub/t. a pudding made of milk and flower, 
Dos quick together; as alfo of oatmeal and water boiled together. 
onſet. | 
Har [hett, Brit. haz, Sax. hoedt Du. hut, hatt, H. Ger. Hat, or 
hatta, Su.] a covering for the head. | | 
 Ha"TBanp [of hat and band} a ftring tied round the hat. 
Ha"r-case [of hat and cf] a ſlight box for a hat. 
Harch [hzcz, Sax. hecke Du: a bolt] 1. A ſort of half door, fre- 
quently made of wooden grate work, the opening over the door. 
Shakeſpeare. 2. A brood excluded from the egg, a broo4 of young 
birds. 3. The act of excluſion from the egg. 4: Diſcloſure; dif- 
covery. | | 
hee His melancholy fits on brood, 
And I do doubt the hatch and the diſcloſe 
Will be ſome danger. Shake/prare. | Me PD 
5: [In the plur.] the doors or openings by which they defcend from 


one deck or floor of a ſhip to another. 6. To be unter hatches ; to be 


in a ſtate of ignominy, poverty; or depreſſion, to be in bad circum- 
ſtances, or trouble. Made and ſupported all the kings of the earth, 


till the captivity in Egypt, and then the poor father-hood was under 
' hatches. Locke. 


To Haren, verb act. [hecken, Ger. as Skinner thinks from he- 
hen, ehen, æg, Sax. egg.] 1. To produce young from eggs, as birds 
do, by the warmth of incubation. The number of eggs they can 
cover and hatch. Ray. 2. To quicken the 2 by incubation. Others 
hatch their eggs. Addiſon. 3. To produce by precedent action. 4. 
To plot, to contrive, to form by meditation; generally in a bad 
ſenſe, 'To hatch the hereſy. Hooker. 5. [acer, Fr. to re to 
ſhade by croſs lines in drawing or graving. This fword filver'd and 
hatcht. Chapman. ty | | 

Harch. 1. A veſſel or place to lay grain in. 2. A trap to catch 
weaſels. | 

Ha'rcuer, or Hi'Tcyer [hackel, Du. heckel, Ger.] an inſtru- 
ment for dreſſing flax. | | | 

To Ha'TCHEL, werb a, f backelen, Du. heckelen, Ger. ] to dreſs 
flax with an hatchel, ſo as to ſeparate the fibres from the brittle parts. 
Hatchelling, ſpinning and weaving it. oodwward. : 

HAa'TCHELLER [of hatchel] ont that hatchels or beats flax. 


Ha'rTcues [in a ſhip] a fort of trap doors of the deck in the mid- | 


dle of the ſhip, between the main and fore-maſt, for letting down 
goods of bulk into the hold. 5 

Harheks, flood gates ſet in a river, to ſtop the current of the 
water. | 

Ha'rcusT [hachette or hache, Fr. hacha, Sp. aſcia, Lat.] a lit- 
tle ax. To 

HA“ TET- rack, ſubſt. an ugly face; ſuch, I ſuppoſe, as might 
be hewn out of a block by a hatchet. Fob»/or. | ; 
H renn, the act whereby fecundated eggs, after ſeaſonable in- 
cubation, exclude their young. * OTE | 

Ha'TCHiNG 


Ha“sLIxopEN, a markettown of Lancaſhire, 198 miles from Lon: 
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HA U 
Haren, fart. [of to batch; in drawing] a method of ſhadow- 
ing by a continued ſeries of many lines, ſhorter or longer. 
Ha'rcumexr, /. [corrupted from archievement, which ſee] 
an atchievement. 

ATCHMENT .[in heraldry] the marſhalling of ſeveral coats of arms 
in an eſcutcheon; alſo an eſcutcheon fixed on the fide of an houſe 
where a perſon died. : 5 8 

Ha“ TC n- war [of hatches and way; in a ſhip] that place direaly 
over or through the hatches. | | | | 

To Hartz, verb ad. [hæxian, Sax. haata, Su. haten, Du. O. and. 
L. Ger. hallen, H. Ger. hade, Dan. hatjan, Goth. #arzr, Fr.] to bear 
ill-will to, to have an averſion to, to abhor, to regard with the paſſion 
contrary to love. | | . 

Ha E, ſub, [from the verb; haxe, Sax. ] deteſtation, malig- 
nity; the contrary to love. ; 185 

Ha“ TEFL [hatepul, Sax.] 1. Deſerving hate, odious, that which 


' cauſes abhorrence. There is no vice more hateful to God. Hooker. 


2. Deteſting, malevolent. To view with hateful eyes. Dryden. 
Ha'rErvLLY, adv. [of hateful] 1. Abominably, odiouily. 2. 
Maliciouſly. They ſhall deal with thee ar? Exetel, | 
Ha'TeruLNtss [of hateful\ odious quality. I, 
Ha'rtr {of Late] one that hates or deteſts. A hater of virtue. 
Sidney. | | 
HarriELD-Bisnors, a market town of Hartfordſhire, 20 miles 
from London. | . 
HA'TFIELD BROAD-OAK, or K1'ic's-HATFIELD, a market town 
of Eſſex, 28 miles from London. * 
HAa'THERLY, a market town of Devonſhire, on a branch of the 
river Towridge, 160 miles from London. | 
Ha'r-MakkRS Company, is an ancient company, of a maſter, 
four wardens, and twenty-four aſſiſtants; but no livery. Their ar- 
morial enligns, a dexter hand and hat. They have no hall ſince the 
fire; but now meet at pewterers-hall. Fo 1 
Har TD [of hazexul, Sax. to hate, and ped, counſel, haet, Du. 
hakz, II. Ger. haat, Su.] ill-wiil, hate, deteſtation. Ihe paſſion con- 
trary to love. 1 
To Ha'TTER verb act [perhaps corrupted from batter. Tobnſon] 
to harraſs, to wear out with fatigue. He's hatrer'd out with penance. 
Dryden. 
 _Ha'TTtr [of hat] a maker of hats. 
Ha'tToc fattoc, Erſe] a ſhock of corn containing twelve ſheafs ; 
or, as others {ay, three ſheafs laid together. | 
Hau'sexK [hanberg, O. Fr.] a coat of mail, a breaſt-plate. 
Dryden. | 
Hava'xwa, a port town in the iſland of Cuba in America, ſituated 
at the entrance of the gulph of Mexico, ſubject to Spain. 
Ha'vaxT, a market town of Hampſhire, 63 miles from London. 
To Have, irr. verb act. this verb, contrary to the general rule, 
is irregular in the-preſent tenſe, and has 4ſt in the ſecond, and has 
or hath in the third perſon ſingular, had, pret. and part. paſſ. | hatde, 
Dan. hadde, Du. hatte, H. Ger. and likewiſe, contrary to the 
general rule, has not the compound pref. and imp. tenſes with do and 


did. habban, Sax. hebben, Du. O. and L. Ger. haben, H. Ger. hafv, 


Dan. haſta, Su. Haban, Leut. and Goch. avoir, Fr. avere, It. aver, 
Sp. and Port. habes, Lat.] 1, To policis, to hold. He that gathered 
much had nothing over. Exodus. 2. Vo obtain, to enjoy. Glorify 
thou me with thine own ſelf with the glory which 1 had with thee be- 
fore the world was. Sr. John. 3. Not to be without. That after 
examination had I might have ſomething to write. As. 4. To 
carry, to wear. Having nothing upon him. Sidney. 5. To make 
uſe of. I have no Levite to my prieſt. Jazges. 6. To bear, to 
carry, to be attended with or united to, as an accident or concomi- 
tant. Nor believe he can have every thing in him by wearing his 
apparel neatly, Shakeſprare. 7. To a 8 to receive. Curioſa felicitas 
I ſuppoſe he had from the felicizer audere of Horace. Dryden. 8. To be 
in any ſtate. Have I need of madmen. 1 Sam. 9. To put, to take. 
Go and cart it and have it away. Tuſſer. 10. To procure, to find. 
I would fain have any one name to me that tongue. Locke. 11. Not to 
negle&, not to omit. Have a care of thyſelf. Shakeſpeare, 12. To 
hold, to regard. The proud have had me greatly in deriſion. P/a/ms. 
13. To maintain, to hold opinion. They will have them to be na- 
tural heat. Bacon. 14. To contain. Pedlars that hawe more in them 
than you'd think. Bolingbroke. 15. To require, to claim. What 
would theſe madmen have? Dryden. 16. To be an huſband or wife 
to another, I would not have had him. Shakeſpeare, 17. Tobeen- 
aged, as in a taſk, We have to ſtrive with a number of heavy pre- 
judices. Hooker. 18. To wiſh, to deſire. I would have no man 
diſcouraged. Addiſon. 19. To buy. We ſhould have them much 
cheaper. Collier. 20. It is moſt uſed in Engliſh, as in other Euro- 
pean languages, as an auxiliary verb to make the tenſes ; have, the 
reterperfect, and had, the preterpluperfect. 21. Have at, or with, 
is an expreſſion denoting reſolution to make ſome attempt. "Tis my 
occupation, have at it with you. Shake/peare. Hawe with you, lady 
mine. Dryden. | | | 
Ha'vex, {hafn, Brit. haken, Dan. and Ger. haven, Du. haak, Su. 
hapre, Fr.] 1. A harbour for ſhips, a port, a ſafe ſtation for ſhipping. 
2. A ſhelter, an aſylum. | | | 
All places that the eye of heaven viſits, 4 
Are to a wiſe man ports and happy havens. Shakeſpeare. 
_ Ha'vexer [of Haven es e Carew. Wh | 
Haves, /ub/?. [of have} 1. A poſſeſſor, a holder. Shakeſpeare. 2. 
A cominon word in the northern counties for oats; as, haver- 
bread,. for oaten-bread, Peacham. | 
Ha'verRFORD-WEST, a borough town of Pembrokeſhire, in South- 
Wales, 12 miles from St. David's, It ſends one member to parlia- 
ment, | 
Ha'veR!L, a market town, partly in Eſſex and partly in Suffolk, 
49 miles from London. : Ws | 
Haugcu, or Hawe [according to Camden] a little meadow lying 
in a valley, 4 Thaw, F FIR 
Havcur, adj}. [haut, Fr.] 1. Haughty, proud, inſolent. The 
haught Northumberland, Po, 35 High, proudly magna- 
nimous. His courage haught, Spenſer. 


hevicur gars men miſtay. Spenſer. 


Du. and Dan.] firaw. 72er. 


HAW 


Hav'curiy, atv. [of haughty] proudly, loft 
Dr; den. e eee, fey, contemptuccſſ 
Hav'cnTiness [of haughty, Eng. Hauteſſe, Fr.] loſtineſe .c.. 
pride, arrogance. j 906 ig , re lone of ming, 

Hav'cutTy [hautain, Fr.] 1. Proud, lofty, cont 

woman of a harghty and imperious nature. V br A 
great elated. Hanghty Britain yields to arbitrary ſway, þ,; 
old, adventurous. I his haughty enterprize. Spenſir. 19 8 
8 la'vinc, Y. [of have] 1. Poſſeſſion, eſtate, fortune. 
77g 5 not much. Shakeſpeare. 2. The att or ſtate of poſſeſi 
Having that do choak their ſervice up 
1 Vene with the havirg. Shakeſjeare. | 

3. Behaviour, regularity ; this is fill retained in the Seotti, a; 
The gentleman is of no having. Shakeſjeare. _ ile, 
Ha'vious, /. [from behaviour] conduct, manners, Their il 


My bay. 
ng. 


To Havr, verb act. [haler, Fr. to draw] to pull, to draw to 0; 
by violence. A word, which when applied to things implies victene 
ang 11 277. awkwardneſs or rudeneſs. To haul up other; ater 

Haul, ſulſt. [from the verb] Pull, violence in eravs' 
leap, the flap, the haul. Thomſon. e 

Haum, Hame, or HaLu, jubſi. [See Harm healm, Sax. hm 


Havncu, /ub/t. [hancke, Du. anche, Fr. anca, It.] 1. The d. 
the hind hip. 4 Ur he rear, the hind part. The de be thy, 
Sha. 3. [of a horſe, &c.] is the hip, or that part of the king 
quarter that extends from the reins or back to the hough or 5 
To reſt on his haunches. Locke. | 7 

To Haun, verb a&. ¶ hanter, Fr.] 1. To frequent troubleſomly, 2 
ſpirits are ſaid to do; this is eminently uſed of apparitions. . 
haunted town. Pope. 2. To frequent, to be much about any place 
or perfon. She continually almoſt haunted us. Sidney. z. It is. uſe 
frequenily in an ill ſenſe of one that conies unwelcome. Thus pil! 
haunt my houſe. Shatsſpeare, | Bees 

% Hauxr, werb neut. to be much about, to appear frequent; 
Mhere they moſt breed and haunt, Shakeſpeare. 5 

Haun r, . {from the verb] 1. A place in which ore is fe. 
quently found. In their own haunts and Walks. L'Ifrange. 2. Habt 
ol being in a certain place. Ihe haunt you have got about the 
courts, Arbuthnot.” 

Hex {with hunters] the walk of a deer, or the place of ke 
uſuul pailage. | | 

Hau'xTer [of hanteur, Fr.] one that goes often to, or frequents 2 
place, Se. Haunters of theatres. Wotton. | 

_ Ha'vock, a. [of hapoc, Sax. an hawk, hofi g, Wel. devaſtation, 
Tohnſon] watte, ſpoil, wide deſtruction, general devattation, 10 
expreis the great hawvack, Aullliſon. EU 

Ha vock, znzerj. [from the ſubſt.] a word of encouragement ty 
ſlaughter. Cry haveck, kings. Shazeſpeare. | 

70 make Havock [of hapoc, Sax. an hawk, being a bird of prey] 
to make walle, to deſtroy, Oc. 

To Havock, verb act. [from the ſubſtantive} to deſtroy, to lay 
waſte. The ſoldier ſpoileth and hawockerh likewite. Spenſer, 

Hav'riaxT [in heraldry] is a term peculiarly applied to fies, 
and denotes their being raiſed di: ectly upright. 

HaurT Govr, Fr. high reliſh, 

Havu'TBors, or HauTBoy . [of haut and bois, Fr.] a hobey, 
a muſical wind inſtrument. Shakeſpeare. 

Haw'TBoYy Strawberry. See STRAWBERRY, - | 

Haw [hagan, Sax.] a berry, the fruit of the white thorn. - 

Haw of haga, Sax. haw, Dan. a garden] 1. A cloſe, a ſmil 
piece of land near an houſe; in Coda they call it haugh. 2. [haz, 
he7,, Sax.] the berry and ſeed of the hawthorn. Store of has and 
hips. Bacon. 

Haw [with farriers] a griſtle or excreſſence growing between the 
nether eyelid and the eye of a horſe. | . 

To Haw, as, to hum and haw, to heſitate. | 

To Haws, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To go a fowling vita 
hawks, to fly hawks at fowls, to carch birds by means of a havk. 
He that haw#s at larks. Locke, 2. To fly at, to attack on the wing. 
Or hawk that flies elſewhere. Dryden. 3. [hoch, Wel. ] To force i 
phlegm with a noiſe. Without Hang or ſpitting. Shakeſpeart. 4 
To fell by proclaiming or crying about in the ſtreets [from hotk, Ge: 
a ſaleſman} his works were asd in every ſtreet. Swift. 

Hawk [hapoc, Sax. hatcke, Teut. beg, Wel.] 1. A bird of pr 
of a bold and generous nature, uſed much anciently in ſport to catcl 
other birds. 2. [Boch, Wel.] An effort to force phlegm up Us 
throat. 

Haw'kzp, adj. [of hawk] formed like a hawk's bill. Braun. 

Hauk ER [hoch, Ger.] one who ſells his wares by crying them in 
the ſtreets. Eawled about by common hawkers. Swift. 

HawWk EAS, were anciently fraudulent perſons, who went aboit 
from place to place buying braſs, pewter, Sc. which ougit to be ut- 
tered in open markets; no pedlers, who go about the town or coun 
try ſelling wares. | 
5 Haw'Kehrab, a market town of Lancaſhire, 265 miles from Lon 

on. 

Haw'xw Erb, a plant; its flalks are branched and flender, 10 
leaves produced alternately, and the flower conſilts of many w 
placed orbicularly and open, in form of a marigald ; the leeds d. 
lender and angular or furrowed : the whole plant hath a milky Juce. 
Oxtongue 1s a 3 Miller. | of 

Hawa {healm, Sax. ] the lower part of the ſtraw, after the eit 
corn have been cut off. | 

Haws [in doom's-day book] manſions or dwelling: houſes. 

Haw'sER [baufeere, Fr.] a three frond rope, or imall cable. 1 

Haw'sks {in a ſhip] are two round holes under her head, thro 
which the cables paſs when ſhe is at anchor, bs 

Clearing the Hawss [ſea term] is the untwiſting of two Ci # 
which being let out at different hawſes, are tu iſted about one 
other. 

To freſh the Hawss [ſea term] 7. e. to lay new pieces upon 00 
cable in the hawſe, to prevent 1: from fretting. Tyan 
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luer the HawsF [ſea term] the ſame as rides upon the hawſe, 
11 a ip lies athwart with her ſtern juſt before the hawſe of 
E | 
* 1 tbe Hawse [ſea term] is when any heavy thing lies 
5 or falls directly before the hawſe. i 
* 6 rof hz, hiex, hrs, Sax hoo, Su. hoe, Dan. heu, Teut. howi, 
6 0 bey, Do. heu, Ger, Heno, Sp.] graſs mowed and dried in the 
{ : o fodder cattle in winter. 
55 To niake Hay tohiſe the ſun Fines 
1s a proverb. and implies, that we ſhoold not neglect the proper time 


and opportunity of doing a thing, or obtaining ſome advantage ſup- 
17 5 or Hv [in old records; Haie, Fr. a hedge] a fence or 
clolare formed with rails, wherewith ſome foreſts, parks, c. were 
in ancient times. 

ie ſueg, Sax. haie, Fr. a hedge] a net to catch conies in, and 
which incloſes the haunt of animals. Mortimer. 

Hav, u fort of dance. . 8 

4% dance the Ha v, to dance in a ring; probably from dancing 

and a haycock. Johnſon. Let them dance the hay. Shakeſpeare. 
61 5007 (he boxe, Sax. ] a mulct or recompence for hedge- 
breaking; but rather, a right to take wood neceſſary for repairing 
. a market town of Suſſex, 53 miles from London. 

Har- MAK EA [of hay and make} one employed in drying graſs for 

Pope. | 
* Monde, the herb ale-hoof. | 

Hayvau'lT, à province of the Netherlands, bounded by Brabant 
and Flanders on the north; by Namur and Leigh on the eaſt ; by the 
Cambrefis, Picardy, and Champaign on the touth ; and by Artois, 
and another part of Flanders on the weſt, The north part is ſubject 
to the houſe of Auſtria, and the ſouth part to France. | 
Hyyward, a keeper of the common herd of cattle of a town; 
whoſe buſineſs is to look to them that they do not break or crop 
hedges or incloſures. 1 ; 

Havz [with aſtrologers] a certain dignity or ſtrengthening of a 
planet, by being in a ſign of its own ſex; and a part of the world 
agreeable to its own nature. | 
H Las, Fr. [otar, Sp. Faſki, Runic, danger] 1. Chance, for- 
tune, fortuitous hap, accident. The effects of chance and hazard. 
Licke, 2. Chance of danger, peril, danger. The hazard I have 
ron. Dryden. 3. A game at dice or billiards, Playing at hazard at 
the groom-porters. Swift, 4. A term ufed at tennis, when a ball 
does not rebound as uſual, ſo that no judgment can be made of it. 

To Ha'zarD, werb act. [hazarder, Fr.] to expoſe to chance, to 
put into danger. To hazard himſelf againſt a man of private conduct. 
Hayward. „ | | 

To HazarD, verb neut. 1. To run the hazard or riſk of, to ven- 
ture, to lay at ſtake. Rather than hazard to have you her foe. Wal- 
kr. 2. To try the chance. 2 | 

Pauſe a day or two | | 
Before you hazard. Shakeſpenre. 5 

HaZARDABLE * hazard) ventureſome, liable to chance. Brown, 

Ha'zarDER [of hazard] he who hazards. 
 Ha'zarpDous [hazardeux, Fr.] full of hazard, dangerous, expoſed 
to chance. Dryden. | | 2 

Ha'zarkDousLY [of hazardous] with hazard or danger. 
 HazarpovsNess [of hazardous] dangerouſneſs. | 

Hazarps, the holes in the fides of a billiard-table, into which the 
gameſters endeavour to ſtrike their adverſaries ball. Fa 

Haze [prob. of hap, Sax. The etymology unknown. Johnſon] a 
thick fog or rime. | EO | 

To Haze, verb neut. to be foggy or milty. 

To Haze, verb act, to fright one. Ainſworth. 


Her, ſuſſi. hæyl, Sax. haſel, Su. and Ger.] the nut-tree, It 


hath male flowers growing at remote diſtances from the fruit on the 
ame tree. The nuts grow in cluſters, and are cloſely joined together 
at the bottom, each being covered with an outward huſk or cu 
which opens at the top, and when the fruit is ripe it falls out. The 
leaves are roundiſh and entire. The ſpecies are hazel nut, cob nut, 
and filbert, * The red and white filbert are moſt eſteemed for their 
fut. Miller, Bl e e e 
"Hazel, adj. [from the ſubſt.] being light brown, of the colour of 
hazel, Light haze! mould. Mortimer. | —_ | 
: Ha'zELLr, adj. being of the colour of hazel, a light brown. Mar- 
imer. e 250%, is 12 | 


Hazkl-xur [hzpl-nutu, Sax. hazel⸗nooth. Su.] the common 
ſwall nut. 1 bt 
Ha'zy, adj. [of huge] thick, foggy, rimy, miſty. - Our cleareſt da 
hers is miſty and hazy. Tas Tens Nie 17 : 21 : 
He (he, Sax. by, Du. he, O. and L. Ger. a pronoun of the third 
perion tingular maſculine. Gen. him, plur. they, gen. them. It 
ems to have borrowed the plural from Sis, plur. bas, dative dium | 


1. The man that was named before. All the conſpirators fave only 


he. Shakeſpeare. 2. The man, the perſon. It ſometimes ſtands 
without reference to any foregoing word. | 
gie is never poor ** | 
| That little hath, but 2 that much defires. Daniel. 
3 Man or male being. Death to any he that utters them. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Male in general, to diſtinguiſh the male from the female ; as, he- 
couſin, or be-goat, Oc. 5. In the two laſt ſenſes Ie is rather a noun 
than a pronoun. | | ; : ; 
IT _ Hs is as good as the, 
— Monſfeur va bean Madam. Jack is as good as Jill. 
In 18 (heaped, he apd, Sax. hockt, Du. haupt, H. Ger. haft, L. 
Os "afver, Dan, hulwud, Su. baubith, Goth. baubir, Teur. beved, 
"g whence by contraction, Head] 1. The uppermoſt or chief 
— | 175 body, che part of the animal that contains the brain or the 
. Be ienſation or thought. Some who hold their heads higher. S. 
a on as expoſed to any danger or penalty. Let it lie on my head. 
er Head and ears; the whole perſon. Granville. 4. De- 
6 on of any animals. Thirty thoufand head of ſwine. Addi/or. 
| Cipal perſon, leader, one to whom the relt are ſubor- 
ere they have great and potent eas. Bacon. 6. Place 


Aer 


of honour, the firſt place. They made room for the old knight at the 
head of them. Ad liſin. 7. Place of command. Marlborough At the 
head of them. Addiſon. 8. Countenance, preſence. Never ſhew thy /ead: - 
Shakeſp. 9g. Underſtanding, faculties of the mind. We laid our bear: 
together. Addon; 10. Face, front, forepart. The raviſhers turn Ye 
Dryer. 11. Keſiſtance, hoftile oppoſition. Making head againft them. 
Raleigh, 12, Spontaneous reſolution: Voluntarics upon their own 
head. Davies. 13. State of a deer's horhs by which his age is khown: 
A buck of the firlt head. Shakeſpeare. 14. Individual. It js uſed in 
numbers or computatiort. Four acres for every Head. Graunt. 18. 
The top of any thing bigger than the reſt. His fpear's Hg. 1 Sa. 
muel. 16. Place of chief reſort, The head quarters. Claremd n. 19. 
The forepart of any thing, as of a ſhip. Gallies with brazen He. 
Raleigh. 18. That which. riſes on the top. Beating down the head 
or yealt, Mortimer, 19. The blade of an ax. The B ſlippeth 
from the helve. Deuteronemy. 20. Upper part of a bed. The bed's 
head. Genefis. 21. The brain. And turn their' heads to imitite the 
ſun. Pope. 22. Dreſs of the head. To buy them a laced Bead. 
Swift. 23. Principal topics of diſcourſe. There Ha are ſet down 
more fully. Barnet. 24. Source of a ſtream, At the head they never 


fail. Hooker. 25. Criſis, pitch. The indifpoſition is at laſt grown to 
ſuch a head. Addiſin. 20. Power, influence, firength. He has ſo 


long given his unruly paſſions their head. Scuth. 27. Body, conflux. 
Rebels run upon an head together, Bacon. 28. Power, armed force. 
A mighty and a fearful head they are: Shakeſpeare. 29. Liberty in 
running a horſe. He gave his able horſe the Hd. Shakeſpeare. 40. It 
is very improperly applied to roots. Turnips hide their twelling heads 
below. Gay: 775 Head and ſhoulders; by force, violently. Bringing 
it in by head and ſhoulders, L'Eſtrange. 3 5 
You have hit the nail on the head. : | 
Fr. Vous awer frappe au but, You have hit the mark. The Ita- 
lians ſay, Hawete dato in brocca. You have hit the pitcher. Lat. 
Rem acu letigiſti. You have gueſs'd right; or, you have begun your 
butineſs at the right end, or the right way. | f 
It is a ſound Heap that has not a ſoft piete in it. See Wist. 
Better be the 1eap of a pike than the tail of a Uurgeon. 
And ſo we ſay, Belter be the titan of an afs than the tail of an horſe; 


the EAD of a dog, than the tail of a lion; or, to ſpeak plainer, The 


HEAD of the yeomanry, than the tail of the gentry. So prevaltnt is the 


love moſt men have to priority and precedency, that they rather chuſe 


to rule than be ruled, to command than obey, Sc. though in an infe- 
rior rank, The Italians ſay as we, in the firſt proverb, E melia 
Her tiſta di luccio, che coda di flurione. | 5-8 
Hab [with anatomiſts] the extremity of a hone ; alſo the extreme 
of a muſcle that is inſerted in the ſtaple bone; alſo the head of a mul- 
cle, which is a tendon. | 


Heap [in mechanic arty] the upper parts of inanimate and artifcial 
Il, | 


bodies, as the head of a nail, &c. h 

Heap [in painting, carving, &c.] the picture of repreſentation of 
that part of a human body. | . | 

Heap [with architects] an ornament of ſculpture or carved work, 
often ſerving as the key of an arch, platband, Oc. | 

Hr abs [with bricklayers] a term by which they mean half in 
length, but to the full breadth of a tile. Theſe they uſe to lay at the 
eves of a houſe. | +5 

Heap of 4 Work [in fortification] the front of it neareſt to the 
enemy, and fartheſt from the body of the place. 


Movr's He ad -[in engineery] a kind of bomb or grenado ſhot out of 


a cannon, bn 1 

Moor's HEAD [with chemiſts} a cover or capital of an alembic, ha- 
ving a long neck for the conveyance of che vapours into a veficl that 
ſerves as a refrigeratory. 3 „ 

Heap of a Camp, is the ground before which an army is drawn 
Out. 5 

Hrea"p-aci [of head and ach] a pain in the head. © 

HA“H-BAND [of head and bard] 1. A fillet for the head, a top- 
knot. //aiah. 2. [Among bookbinders] the band at each end of a 
book. | ED: 


Heaprorovcn [of he pod and bone, Sax. q. d. head or principal 


officer of a borough] he who anciently was the chief offrcer of the frank- 


pledge ; now an officer ſubordinate to the conſtable ; or the ſame as 


conſtable. 8 

Hxa'b-DRESS [of head and dreſs] 1. The ee of a woman's 
head. 444/;t. 2. Any thing reſembling a head-drets and prominent 
on the head. Among birds the males often appear in a moſt beautiful 
head. dreſs, whether it be a creſt, or a comb. Addiſon. 


He ADE -[from head] 1. One that heads nails, or pins, or the 


like. 2. The firſt brick in the angle. Moon. 5 
Hrap of Flax, twelve ſticks of flax tied up to make a bunch. 


Hea'DGARGLE [of head and gargle] a diſeaſe, J ſuppoſe, in cattle. 


Tohnſen. For the headgargle give powder of ſennygreck. Mortimer. 
Ha! p-LaxD [in huſbandry] that part plough'd acroſs at the ends 
of other lands, ground under the hedges. 7/7 f. 

HeavD-LanD [with navigators] a point of land lying farther out at 
ſea than the reſt, a promontory, a cape. Drxden. | 


Hxa'bLESss [of head] 1. Being without a head, beheaded. A. 


headl:/s carcaſs. Denham. z. Being without a chief or leader. They 


had made the empire ſtand headle/s. Raleigh. 3. Obſtinate, incon ui 


derate, wanting underſtanding. Perhaps tor heedlefs. Head!c/; har- 
dineſs in condemning. Spen/er. e 
To Hxad, verb a#. [from the ſubſt.} 1. To command, to be at 


the head of, to lead, to influence, to govern. From him that ' bead? 
an army. South. 2. To behead, to kill by taking away the head. 


If vou head and hang all. SH e. 3. Vo fit any thing with a 


head or principal part. Headed with flints and feathers. Seher. 4. 


To lop trees. Neceſſary to head them. Mecr/iner. 
HA“ DIL, adv. [of heady] obſtinately, ſtubbornly. 


HA“DIx Ess [of heapdiq, 79750 ſtrong 8 in liquors; alſo 
S 


hurry, raſhneſs, obſtinacy. Witleſs headineſs in judging. Spenſer. 


Hr a'psme [of head] dignity, authority, chief place. 

Hea'psMan [of head and man] executivner, one that cuts off 
heads. Dryden. Cee Bagg * ages. rag be (IN 

Hea'psTALL [of bead and fall] part of the bridle that covers the 
head. Shakeſpeare. | Sp gay | 
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boltſprit, which govern 


tion. | | 
_ _ Hearixe, ub. [with bricklayers] the covering of the roof of any 


HEA 
Hea/psToxs * head and fone] the firſt or capital ſtone. The 
ſtone which the builders refuſed is become the headffone. Common- 


prayer Pſalms. 


aA blond, adj. 1. Raſh, thoughtleſs. 2. Sudden, precipitate. 
Never ftopt his race till it came to a head/ong overthrow. Sidney. 
HxA LON, adv. [of head and long] 1. With the head foremoſt. 
It is often doubtful whether this word be adjective or adverb. 2. 
Raſhly,”without thought, with precipitation. To puſh him on headlong 
into it, South. 3. Haltly, without delay or reſpite, Drag'd head- 
long from thy cradle to thy tomb. Dryden. 4. It is very negligently 
uſed by Shakeſpeare. Hence will I drag thee headlong by the heels. 
Shakeſpeare. | 
Ho. Mould. Sho [in anatomy] is when the ſutures of the {kull, 
generally the coronal, ride, 1. e. have their edges ſhot over one another, 


which is frequent in infants, and occaſions convulſions and death. 


He ap-PitEcE. I. Armour of defence for the head, an helmet, a 


morion. I pull'd off my Bead. piece. Sidney. 2. Underſtanding, force 


of mind. Eumenes had the beſt Head. piece of all Alexander's captains. 


 Prideux. 


Hr aD-QUARTERS, Aab. [of head and quarters] the place of gene- 


ral rendezvous or lodgment for ſoldiers. The brain is the head-guar- 


ters or office of intelligence. Collier. | 

HxAD-sAlL [of a tip) thoſe ſails belonging to the foremaſt and 
e ſhip's head. 8 
HE ap- ska, a great wave coming right a-head of the ſhip in her 
en 

HE A' Don, a borough town of the Eaſt- riding of Yorkſhire, 172 
miles from London. It ſends two members to parliament. 

Hr a'psrRONG, aj. [of head and firong] ungovernable, violent, 
reſolute, to run his own way; as, a horſe whoſe head cannot be held 
in. Headſtrong and inconſiderate zeal. Hooker. | 
 Hea'psrRONGNEss [of headffrong] ungovernableneſs. 

HraD-woRKkMan [of head, work, and man] the foreman or chief 
ſervant over the reſt. Sabat. 4 | | 

To Hear, verb act. [halgan, Goth. hælan, Sax. hela, Su. heilen, 
Ger. haulian, Du.] 1. To cure a wound, fore, &c. Thou halt no 


| healing medicines. Jeremiah. 2. To reſtore from hurt or ſickneſs, 


to cure a perſon. Our Saviour healed the ſick. Addiſon. 3. To per- 


form the act of making a ſore, to cicatrize after it has been cleanſed. 


After ſeparation of the eſcar, I deterged and healed. Wiſeman. 4. To 
reconcile, to make friends again; as, he healed all diſſenſions. | 


To Heat, werb neut. to grow well. Uſed of wounds or ſores. 


Wounds Heal. Shakeſpeare. 
HEA“LER [of heal] one who heals or cures. 1/aiah. 


Hea'LinG, part. adj. [of hælan, Sax.] ſanative, making found ; 


alſo mild, mollifying, aſſuaſive; as, he's of a healing pacific diſpoſi- 


building, either lead, ſlate, tiles, Se. 

HEALTH [of hwyl, Brit. hel, hælu, or hels, Sax. hella, Su.] 1. 
A ſtate of body oppoſed to diſeaſe, a due temperament or conſtitution of 
the ſeveral parts, juices, &c. whereof an animal body is compoſed, 


both in reſpe& of quantity and quality; freedom from bodily pain or 


fickn fs, Health is the faculty of performing all actions proper to a 


| human body in the moſt perfect manner. Quincy. 2. Welfare of mind, 


goodneſs, principle of ſalvation. There is no health in us. Common 
Prayer. 3. Salvation ſpiritual and temporal. Why haſt thou forſa- 
ken me, and art ſo far from my health. Common- prayer Palms, 4. 
Wiſh of happineſs in drinking. | 
HEALTH ſurpaſſes. riches. 
Or, Is the greateſt riches ; or, I. above wealth. 
Lat. Si wentri bene, fi lateri pedibuſque tuis, 
Nil divitiee poterunt regales addere majus. 

G. Geſundheit it beller als reichtulin. 0 
That health is one of the greateſt happineſſes or riches, none are more 
ſenſible of, than thoſe who have been in an ill ſtate of body: but to 
ſee how free and laviſh moſt people are of it, one would think it was 
of no value. | 

HA “LTHTUIL [of health and full) 1. Of a ſound conſtitution, free 
from ſickneſs. 2. Well-diſpoſed. Had you an healthful ear to hear 


it. Shakeſpeare. 3. Wholeſome, ſalubrious. Good and healthful airs, 


Bacon. 4. Salutary, productive of ſalvation. The bealtful ſpirit of 


thy grace. Common-prayer. OS 
I adv. [of healthful] in good health; alſo whol- 


ſomely. | 


HEA'LTHFULNESS [healpulnexpe, Sax.] 1. Soundneſs of conſtitu- 


tion, ſtate of being well. 2. Wholſomeneſs, ſalubrious qualities. 
The health/ulne/s of their air. Addiſon. 


HALT HIL, adv. [of healthy] without ſickneſs or bodily pain. 
Hea'LTHiNEss [of healthy] healthfulneſs, the ſame as health, that 
ſtate of the body, whereby it is fitted to diſcharge the natural functions 
eaſily, perfectly, and durably. . 
Hea'LTHLEss, [hzl-leay, Sax.] wanting health, ſickly, infirm, 
Taylor. | | | 
-Hea'LTHSOME, adj. [of health) wholſome, ſalutary. Healthſome 
air. Shakeſpeare. 5 
1 E heal 8g, Sax.] having health, free from ſickneſs, hale, 
ound. 
He am, the ſame in beaſts as the after-burthen in women. 


He ar [heape, Sax. boop, Du. and Scottiſh, hupen, L. Ger. hauffen, 


H. Ger.] 1. A pile of things laid one upon another. 2. Acrowd, a 
rabble. A heap of vaſlals. Bacon. 3. Cluſter, number driven toge- 
ther. The ſailors run in heaps. Dryden. | | | 


To Hear, verb act. [of hypan, or heapian, Sax. hoopen, Du. hu- | 


pen, L. Ger. batfuen, H. Ger.) 1. To pile, to throw together. 


Heap on wood. Ezekiel. 2. To lay up in heaps, to accumulate; 
90. 


with p. The wicked Beap up ſilver. 3. To add to ſomething 
elſe. The late dignities Seap d up to them. Shakeſpeare. 
The more you nA the worſe you cheap. 


Many men, as their riches increaſe, inſtead of being more generous, 
grow the more niggardly. The Lat. ſay, * amor r 


%a pecunia creſcit, Money, and the love of money, iner toge- 
ther. 
) one that heaps or makes piles, | 


HALTER [of _ a 
Hea'ry, aj. [of heap] lying in heaps. Gay. 


due motion of the 


Rogers. 2. To give ear to, to attend, to pay regard. Hearken unto 


over a grave. 


the principle of vital action. It is ſuppoſed in popular language to be 


yet their 20 generally betrays them ſoon or late. 


rity of the bearer, when arms were the reward of virtue; but int, 


»H 
7 
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To Hear, irrcg· verb neut. heard [Horde, Dan. ;.... 
part. palſ. [of hynan, Sax. hooren, Du. — Ger. he hy T. bret. wy 
receive a voice or found by the ear, to enjoy the Senſ, 11 1.7, 
ſounds are diſtinguiſhed. 2. To liſten, to — Shy e by whic 

1 you ſo well 
Are pleas'd to hear, I cannot grieve to tell. Deng, 

To be informed, to have an account of. us 
this man. Adds. * CAGE by mary ci 

To Hear, werb a2, 1. To perceive by the ear. Ag dn. 
be heard. 2 Chronicles, 2. To e an W. end, or 8 ound 
He ſent for Paul and heard him concerning the faith, AR do ſpeak 
attend, to liſten to, to obey. Hear the word at m mouth: 3 To 
To attend favourably. They think they ſhall be bear for t wk 
ſpeaking. St, Matthew. 5. To try, to attend judicially, to Frey much 
cauſe as a judge or arbitrator does. Hear the cauſes and ju 
teouſly. Deuteronomy. 6. To acknowledge: A Latin phraſe 5 

Or heareft thou rather pure wha n 
1 bully ws 3 who ſhall tell? Milton. 
£aRD ſignifies a keeper, and is ſometimes initial 
a glorious keeper ; Papa final, as cynebeard, 1 
Gilhſen Cambden. It is now written herd; as, coacherd, 2 ch. 
1 hynd, Sax. 1 
EA'RER [of hear] one who hears or attends to any don. 
diſcourſe rien dy olgwelh by another. e wee 
Hea'riNnG, b. [bypung, Sax. ] 1. That ſenſation whereby f 
mall fibres of the auditory nerves, im Ahh : 

the ears, and convey'd to the brain or common ſenſory, the ſoul 
ceives ſounds, and Judges of them. They have hearing. Bay * 
Audience. To give him hearing. Shakeſpeare. 3. Judicial wil 
The place of hearing. 4s. 4. Reach of the ear. In our hearing th, 
9 charged thee. 2 Samuel. _ 6 1 
O HrankEx, verb neut. [of heancmian, Sax. horthen, Ger 
1. To liſten by way of curioſity. To bearken after any exp 15 


me thou ſon of Zippor. Numbers. 

Hra'tKENER [of Hear ten] a hearer, a liſtener, 
HAK ESA, abbreviation for hearken you. | 
Hea'xSAav, ſabſt. [of hear and ſay] report, rumour, what is known 
no otherwiſe than by account from others. Depend upon bear a to 

defame him. Addi/on. - 1 | 
HE aRsE, /ub/?. (of unknown etymology. Jobnſon] 1. A doſecy. 
riage for carry ng ead corps to burial. 2. A temporary monument ſet 
ou now bedew king Henry's bear/e. Shakeſpeare, 
HEARSE [a hunting term] a hind in the ſecond year of her age. 
HearT [of heonx, Sax. hiarto, Goth. Herce, Du. O. and L. Ger, 
hertz, H. Ger. hierte, Dan. Hierta, Su.] 1. The ſeat of life in an ani- 
mal body, ſituated in the thorax, which by its alternate contraflion 
and dilatation is the chief inſtrument of the circulation of the blood, and 


the {eat ſometimes of courage, ſometimes of affection. 2. The chief 
part, the vital part. Barley will ſprout half an inch, and if it be let 
alone much more, until the heart be out. Bacon. 3. The inner pen 
of any thing. The heart of the country. Abbot. 4. Perſon, char. 
cter. Uſed with reſpect to courage or kindneſs. What ſays my bea 
of elder? Shake/feare. 5. Courage, ſpirit. I will after take bear, 
Sidney. 6. Seat of love. Who Joſt my heart while I preſerv'd ny 
ſheep. Pope. 7. Affection, inclination. The king's heart was towads 
Abſalom. 2 Samuel. 8. Memory. Deliver'd over by heart and tradition, 
Raleigh. . Good-will, ardour of zeal. To take to heart any thing 
is to be zealous or ſolicitous about it. 10. Paſſions, anxiety, cbncem. 
Set your heart at reſt. Shakeſpeare. 11. Secret thoughts, receſſes of the 
mind. She deſpis'd him in her heart. 2 Samuel. 12. Diſpoſition of 
mind. He had a heart to do well. Sidney. 13. The heart is conſ- 
dered as the ſeat of tenderneſs, A hard heart therefore is cruelty, 
Heart-hardening ſpectacles. Shakeſpeare. 14. To find in the hear; 
to be not wholly averſe. Sidney. 15. Secret meaning, hidden inten- 
tion. Then ſhew you the heart of my meſſage. Shakeſpeare. 16, 
Conſcience, ſenſe of good or ill. Every man's heart and conſcience. 
Hooker. 17. Strength, power. To give trees more heart. Baum. 
To plow. ground out of heart. Mortimer. 18. Utmoſt degree. Beguild 
me to the very heart of loſs. Shakeſpeare. 19. Life. For my bean, 
ſeems ſometimes to ſignify, if life was at ſtake, and ſometimes for 
tenderneſs. 20, It is much uſed in compoſition for mind or affection. 
CUihat the Hax thinketh the tongue ſpeaketh, 

Tt ſhould be ſo always; and tho' wicked men take a great deal of 

pains to conceal the evil intentions of their hearts by lying and deceit, 


HearTs [in coat armour] anciently denoted the valour or ſince- 


they _ become common to all perſons that have wealth inſtead of 
worth. 

HearrT of @ Tree, the middle part of it longitudinally. 
HxEAR T- Acu [of heart and ach] ſorrow, anguiſh of mind. Shake- 

eare. 

HearT-BREak [of heart and break] overpowering ſorrow. Halt 

eare. ' 
£ HearT-BREA'kER [of heart and Break] a cant name for a woman 
curls, ſuppoſed to break the heart of all her lovers. Like Samfon3 
heart-breakers it grew. Hudibras. ger 

Hea'sT-BREAKING, adj. [of heart and break] overpowering N. 
ſorrow. Heart-breaking moan. Spenſer. 

HearT-BREAKIXG, ſubſt. overpowering grief. Greater 6 
breaking and confuſion. Hakeawell. 

Hea'sT-BURNED [of heart and Burn] having the heart enflamcd. 
Shakeſpeare. TOE) £1 

Hea'rT-BURNING, ſubft. [of heart and burn] 1. A pain un the 1 
mach, commonly from an acrid humour. Woodward. 2. Diſcontent. 
Heart. burning and diſcontent. Sail. 3. A ſpleen or grudge 
a perſon. 


HEART-DEAR, adj. [of heart and dear] ſincerely beloved. Shak 
are. : ; 
er 15, abt, [of beart and eaſe] quiet, tranquillity- Shat 


beare. 
Hzga'kTED, adj. It is only uſed in compoſition, as ae 


e ß 


a. S & 


1 K A 


Heant-£ASIKG, adj. living quiet. Milton. 


| felt in the conſcience. Pope, ; 
1 on It hath a trailing Alle, emitting claſpers, 
1 faſtens itſelf to whatever plant ſtands near it. The flower- 
% is of three leaves, and the flower of eight, and are of an 
gt figure; the ovar becomes a fruit like a bladder, contain- 
anoma * ts in form of peas, of a black colour, having the figure 
, heart of a white colour, upon each. Miller. 
ot a1 : 


 HearT-QUELLING, adj. conquering the affections. Spenſer, 


ING, adi. killing with anguiſh. Waller. 
33 ins, 5+ exflaric, deptiview of thought. Spenſer; 
dhe a plant. Itis a ſort of violet that blows all ſummer, 
3 in winter. It ſows itſelf. Mortimer. 
5115 r-sick, 25. 1. Pained in mind. If we be heart-fick, Taylor. 
2 — ill, hurt in the conſtitution. Heart-fck groan. Shake- 


Jer” nr-0ns, ſabſ. that which Arikes the heart with ſorrow. Spen- 


ot G. ſub. [of heart and ſtring] the tendons or nerves 
weed to brace in the wo To be ſad till thy Heart- 
be. | | 
ts _ . adj. 1. Smitten to the heart. Milton. 2. Driven 
v the heart, infixed for ever in the mind. SHHeIpeare. 
He'arT-SWELLING, adj. rankling in the mind. Spenſer. 
He'arkT-WHOLE, adj. 1. Having the affections yet unfixed. Dry- 
in, 2. Having the vitals yet unimpaired. Shakefjeare. 


" Hr/arT-WOUNDED, adj. Filled with paſſion of love or grief. | 


" Filing with grief. Nonve. 
-WOUNDING, adj. £Uumn wn g 2 
— He ARTEN, verb 43. [of { Way of hypean, Sax.] 1. To put 
into heart, to encourage, to ſtrengthen, to make lively. Heartening 
them that were formed. Sidney. 2. To meliorate with manure. May. 
Hranrn [heond, or heaprh, Sax. haerdt, Du. hert, Ger.] achim- 
ney-floor, on which a fire is made. 


Hr arTILY, adv. [of hearty] 1. Sincerely, vigorouſly, diligently. 


fttrhury. 2. From the heart, fully. I heartily forgive them. Shake- 


frare. 3. Eagerly, with defire. Eating heartily of the food. Ad. 
vo 


rms [of hearty] 1. Freedom from hypocriſy, ſincerity, 
cordialneſs. Detive a liberty from heartineſs. Shakeſpeare, 2. Vigor, 
diligence, ſtrength. With more Heartineſs than the kindneſs of a 
friend. Taylor, TY 1 1 | 
Hea'nTLEss Iheapxlepye, Sax.] wanting courage or hope, deſ- 
pairing, ſpiritleſs. $5 | 
HY arTLESLY, adv. [of heartleſs] without courage, faintly. 
Hz axTLESNESS [Of heartleſt] want of courage or ſpirit, dejection 
f mind. | 
t Hz'arTy [of heopxa, Sax. ] 1. Healthy, luſty, lively, in ſull health. 
2. Cordial, fincere, warm, zealous. Hearty inclination to peace. 


Clarendon. 3. Vigorous, ſtrong. Whoſe laughs are hearty. Pope. 


4. Strong, hard, durable. True hearty timber. Wotton. 

Hax TVHAL E, adj, [of heart and hale] good for the heart. Ba- 
fil heartybale. Spenſer. 

Hear ſhear, or hær, Sax. heeve, Dan. heeta, Su. heito, Goth. 
hitte, Du. and L. Ger. Hitre, H. Ger.) 1. One of the four prima 
qualities, which (according to the new philoſophy) confiſts very mu 
in the rapidity of motion in the ſmaller particles of bodies, and that 
every way; or in the parts being rapidly agitated all ways. 2. Un- 
der vehemence of rage. 3. The cauſe of the ſenſation of burning. 
The intolerable heats which are there. Bacon. 4. Hot weather. 
Fearing the heats might advance. Addiſon, 5. State of any body un- 
der the action of the fire. A blood-red heat. Moxon. 6. One vio- 
lent action unintermitted. Refreſhment betwixt the heats, Drydn. 7. 
A courſe at a race, between each of which courſes there is an inter- 
miſſion. The laſt heat. Dryden. 8. Pimples in the face. Fluſh 


hon, vehemence of action. In the heat of the battle. Arterbury. 
10. Faction, conteſt, party rage. Popular heat. K. Charles II. 
_ Hear ſin phyſic] is that which is an effect of real elemen- 


al chymical preparations ; as brandy, oil of turpentine, Ec. 

Hear [in geography] is diverſified according to the different 
dimes, ſeaſons, Sc. and ariſes from the different angles under which 
the ſame rays ſtrike upon the ſurface of the earth: For it is ſhewn by 
mechanics, that a moving body ftriking perpendicularly upon ano- 
ther, acts with its whole 10 


ry, by how much more it deviates from the perpendicular, acts 
with the leſs force. 
And this is one reaſon aſſigned in ſolution of that philo/ophic problem, 
Why it is warmer in ſummer than in winter, when it is well known, 
that the earth is nearer the ſun in winter than in ſummer? ” Anſwer, 
Becauſe in ſummer, his rays ſtrike more direct upon us, in winter 
more oblique, | | 
To Hear, verb an. [har1an, Sax. eeten, Du.] 1. To make hot, 
0 endue with the power of burning. 2. To cauſe to ferment, 
Hops lying undried heats them. Mortimer. 3. To make the conſti- 
va feveriſh, To ſee meat fill knaves, and wine heat fools. 
bakeeare, 4. To warm with vehemence of paſſion or deſire. A 
noble emulation hears your breaſt, Addiſon. 5. To agitate the blood 
A with action. When he was well heated. Dryden. 
, Hk Ar ER, uf. ve heat) an iron made hot, and put into a box- 
on to ſmooth and plait linen. | 
karn [hæd, Sax. heyde, Du. heede, L. Ger. heave, Su. and H. 
fla erica, Lat.] 1. A kind of plant, or wild ſhrub. It is of low 
3 the leaves are ſmall, and abide green all the year; the flower 
b we * Of one leaf, is naked, and for the moſt part ſhaped like a 
1 3 1 e ovary, which is in the bottom of the flower, becomes 
diſh fruit, containing many ſmall ſeeds. Miller. 2. The place 


or lan . x 21 
this Mate 7 it grows —— a place overgrown with it. Upon 


f ath you ſtop our way. Shakeſpeare. 3. A place co- 
3 "hi ubs of whatever kind. Harb of roſemary. Bacon. 
ſkarn. Cet, a large fowl that frequents heaths. f 


© 


bers in their faces. Addiſon. g. Agitation of ſudden or violent got: | 


Potential Hear, is that which is found in wine, pepper, and ſeve- 


rce ; and that a body that ſtrikes not di- 


ttt A 


| p Harman, fahl. chæden, Sax. heyden, Du. heiden, Ger: bedning, 


an. harthn, Goth.] pagans, idolaters. It either takes an s in the 
plural, or may be uſed without. N | 

HeaTHen, ach. gentile, pagan. 29 Ed. 

Hr“Arnxxisn, belonging to the heathens, wild; ſavaf , rapaci- 
ous, cruel. A Heatheniſb, or rather inhuman; edict. South, 
 Hea"TrexisnLy, like an heathen. 33 
HAT THENIs RES [of Heatheniſb] heatheniſh manner, nature, or 
wy 

2a'THENISM [of heathen] the principles or practices of heathens, 
Paganiſm, | 

HzATRH-Poaur, a bird. 

Hearn - Peaſe, a kind of wild peaſe, a ſpecies of bitter vetch. 

HeaTh-Rofe, a flower. | | 

Hears, plur. [of heat ; which fee] the exetciſes that are given 
horſes by way of preparation. | 

To Heave, irr. verb a&. hove, pret. hoven, irr. part. pas. [heo- 


pen, Sax. hoven, Du. Heffatt, Teut. haflan, Goth. V. B. This verb 


may always, and is now generally uſed as a regular one; hæpran, Sax. 
Hifwa, Su. Heven, Du. and L. Ger, hewen, H. Ger.] 1. To lift, to 
raiſe from the ground. Had riſen or heav'd his head. Milton, 2. 


To carry, Heawe him away upon your winged thoughts. Shakeſpeare. - 
3. Jo raiſe, to lift. His heavy hand he heaved up on high. Spenſer, 
. 4: To cauſe to ſwell. | 


The groans of ghoſts that cleave the earth with pain, 
And heave it up. Dryden, | 


5. To force up from the breaſt. The wretched animal He forth 


ſuch groans. Shakeſpeare. 6. To exalt, to elevate. One heaw'd on 


high to be hurl'd down below. Shakefprare. 7. To puff, to elate. 
Heaved up into high hope. Hayward. | 3 

To Heave; verb neut. 1. To pant, to breathe with pain. He 
heaves for breath. Dryden. 2. To labour. Struggled and heawed at 
a reformation. Hooker, 3. To riſe with pain, to {well and fall. The 


heaving of this prodigious bulk of waters. Addiſon. 4. To keck, to 
feel a tendency to vomit. | 


To Hravs and Set [a ſea phraſe] uſed of a ſhip, when at anchor, 
ſhe riſes and falls by the force of the waves. 


Heave, /zb/. {from the verb] 1. Lift, effort upwards. The next 
heave of the earthquake. Dryden. 2. Riſing of the breaſt. There's 
matter in theſe ſighs, theſe profound heaves. Shakeſpeare. 3. Effort 
to vomit, 4. Struggle to riſe. h | 

Aſter many ſtrains and heawes 
He got up to his ſadle eaves. Hudibras. 

He'aven [heopen, probably of heapian, Sax. to elevate, becauſe 
we muſt lift up our heads to behold it; or heopd, Sax. the places 
over head, Johnſon ; heven, O. and L. Ger.] 1. The throne of God, 
the ſeat of the bleſſed, both angels and pure ſpirits departed. That 


ſummons thee to Heaven. Shake. 2. The regions above, the expanſe of 
the ſky, the firmament. Rome, whoſe —— tow'rs ſhall heawv'n 


invade. Dryden. 3. The ſupreme power, the ſovereign of heaven. 
As a teſtimony of their being ſent by heaven. Temple. 4. The pagan 


gods, the heathen divinities, the celeſtials. No more obey the 


eavens than our courtiers. Shakeſpeare. 5. Elevation, ſublimity. 
The brighteſt heav'z of invention. Shakeſpeare. 6. It is often uſed in 
compoſition. 8 | 
Query, If the words [HE AVRNSs and EARTH] mean any more than 
our ſublunary ſyſtem, or the earth and its atmoſphere, in many paſlages 


of ſcripture; and in particular in theſe texts, The waters aBove 


the heavens”, and © the heavens and earth which now are, are re- 

ſerved for fire '—&c ? 7 > 

_ Hea'ven [with aſtronomers, called alſo the etherial or ftarry 

heaven] is that immenſe region, wherein the ſtars, planets, and co- 

mets are diſpoſed. | | 
Hea'ven-BEGOT, begot by a celeſtial power. Dryden. | 
Hea'vex-Bokn, deſcended from the celeſtial regions, native of 


heaven. Pope. 


He a'ven-BRED, produced or cultivated in heaven. Shakeſpeare. 
HEA“VEN-BUILr, built by the agency of gods. Pope. | 
Hra'vEN-DIRECTED. 1. Raiſed towards the ſky. Pope. 2. Taught 
by the powers of heaven. Pope. 
Hra'venLyY, adj. [of heaven} 1. Reſembling heaven, ſupremely 
excellent. The love of heaven makes one heavenly. Sidney. 2. In- 
habiting heaven, celeſtial, The mother of the heavenly race. 


Dryden. | : 
3 adv. 1. In a manner reſembling that of heaven. 


Heavenly penſive contemplation. Pope. 2. By the agency or influence 
of heaven. Our heavenly gone ſoul. Milton. 

Hr a'veENwWaARD, adv. [0 
Prior. 


He'ave-Offring [among the Jews] the firſt-fruits given to the 


prieſts. Numbers. EO 
HEAUITME, or Heaume, Fr. [in heraldry] an helmet, or head- 
piece. i i ; : 
HEAVILY, adv, [of heavy] 1. With great weight. 2. Grievoully, 
afflictively. Collier. 3. Sorrowfully, with an air of dejection. Why 
looks your grace ſo heawily to day ? Shakeſpeare. 4. Slowly, dully. 
HE'AVINESS oy heavy] 1. The quality of being ponderous weight. 
2. Dejection of mind, depreſſion of ſpirit. Inclined unto ſorrow and 
heavineſs. Hooker. 3. 1 naptitude to motion or thought, dulneſs of 
ſpirit, languor. Our ſtrength is all gone into heavine/s. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Opprefſion, affliction. 5. Deepneſs or richneſs of ſoil. The fat- 
neſs and heavine/s of the ground. Arbuthnot, 6. Weightineſs, ſad- 
neſs of mind. | : | 
Heavy [heaprx, Sax. beefve, Dan.] 1. Weighty, tending ſtrong- 
ly to the centre; op ſite to light. 2. Dejected, fad, m ancholy. 
A light wife doth make a heavy huſband. Shakeſpeare. 3. Sluggiſn, 
flow. Heavy-gaited toads lie in his way. Shakeſpeare. 4. Grievous, 
oppreſſive, afflictive. Menelaus bore a heavy hand over the citizens, 
2 Maccabees. 5. Wanting alacrity, wanting briſkneſs of appearance. 


My heavy eyes. Prior. 6. Wanting ſpirit of ſentiment, unanimated. 


Ab writer. Swift. 7. Wanting activity, indolent, lazy. A 
Neath, wit SG mind. Dryden. 8. Drowſy, dull, torpid. 
Heavy with ſleep. St. Luke, 9. Stupid, fooliſh. Heavy headed. 
Shakeſpeare. 10. Burthenſome, tedious, troubleſome. My idle and 


heavy 
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heaven, and peand, Sax.] towards heaven. | 


HED 


beavy hours. Lothe: 11. Loaded; encumbered. His men heavy and 
laden with booty. Bacon. 12. Not eaſily digeſted, not light to the 
ſtomach. Heavy to the ſtomach. Arbuthnot. 13. Rich in ſoil, fer- 
tile; as, heavy bands, 14. Deep, cumberſome ; as, heavy roads. 
Heavy, adv. [and as ſach, it is only uſed in compoſition] heavily. 

Hleavy-laden. St. Matthew. 

Hz'nsEAUAN [probably ſo called of e] one that fiſhes below 
bridge for whitings, ſmelts, &c. and commonly at ebbing water. 

1 ſubſt. [of 6e, Gr. the number ſeven] ſeven, as 
years, weeks, days, Sc. Braun. | 


HtBDo'MaDaL, adj. or HEspo'MaDaRY [of hebdomas, Lat, a week] 


pertaining to a week, weekly, conſiſting of ſeven days. Brown. 

HEBD0'MADARY, Or HEBDOMADEE'R [of e6Jouas, Gr. a week] the 
hebdomary or week's-man, a canon or prebendary in a cathedral 
church, who took care of the choir and offices of it for his week. 

He'se (ven, Gr. youth] the goddeſs of youth. | 

Hub Nus, Lat. [with botaniſts] the ebony tree. 

To HE'BETATE, verb at. [hebeto, Lat. hebeter, Fr] to dull, to 
blunt, to ſtupify. Hebetate and clog his intellectuals. Arbuthnot and 
Pope. | | 

ao [hebetatio, Lat.] 1. The act of making dull or 
blunt. 2. Ihe ſtate of being dulled. | 

He'stTuDE | hebetuds, Lat.] bluntneſs, dullneſs. 

HeBi'scvs, Lat. [with botaniſts} marſh-mallows. 

HE'BRA1SM [bebraiſmus, Lat. hebrai/me, Fr.] an idiom of the He- 
brew languape. | 
_- He'praisr [bebrens, Lat.] one ſkilled in Hebrew. 

He'pr tw II, Heb.) the Hebrew language. . | 
__Henrr'ciax, . [of Hebrew] one ſkilled in Hebrew. Raleigh 
and Peac ham. ; | | 


Harvey. 


Illa, and Arraan, are ſome of the largeſt. _ = | | 

HE'care, a goddeſs of the heathens, to whom the poets give three 
18 as Luna, in heaven; Diana, on earth; 8 in 
1ell. 

HE'caToms {| hecatombe, Fr. ecatombe, It. hecatumia, Sp. hecatombe, 
Lat. exaTo Bc, J. e. an hundred oxen] Euſtathius ſays, an hecatomb 
fipnifies a ſacrifice of an hundred oxen; but it is generally taken for an 
hundred animals of any ſort. 
is only a finite number put for an indefinite, and fo ſignifies no more 
than a great many. Slaughter'd hecatombs around them bleed. Ad- 
dion. 85 8 | 

HtcaTouB#'oN, Lat. [wxaTouSauio, of exaroy, an hundred, and 
Bec, Gr. an ox, becauſe an hundred oxen were then offered in ſacrifice 
to Jupiter] the month of June. 

_ HecaromPeno'Nia, Lat. [of xa, an hundred, and Qwevw, Gr. 

to ſlay] a ſacrifice offered among the Meſſenians, by ſuch as had ſlain 

an hundred enemies in battle. ä AE. 

_ HecaroxnTAPHY'LLUM, Lat. [of zar, an hundred, and @uaxeu, 
Gr. a leaf]; the hundred-leafed roſc. . 

Heck, a rack at which horſes are fed with hay. = 
To He'ckre Flax [hackelen, Du. hachelen, Ger. heckla, Su.] to 
break it with a wooden inſtrument, called | 

A HEckrr [hackel, Du. hechel, Ger. Hackle, Su.] an inſtrument 
for dreſſing flax or hemp. 
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is joined only to that kind of fever which is flow and continued, and 
ending in a conſumption, is the contrary to thoſe fevers which ariſe 
from a plethora, or too great fulneſs from obſtruction, becauſe it is 
a with too lax-a ſtate of the excretory paſſages, and generally 
thoſe of the ſkin, whereby ſo much runs off, as leaves not reſiſtance 
enough in the contractile veſſels to keep them ſufficiently diſtended, 
{o that they vibrate oftener, agitate the fluids the more, and kee 
them thin and hot. Quincy. 2. Troubled with a morbid heat. No 
| keetic ſtudent ſcars the gentle maid. Taylor. | 
HE CTI, /t. an hectic fever. Shakeſpeare. 
H' eric, Lat. an heQic fever. 
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ver, as though it was riveted in the conſtitution, | 
He'cror, a vapouring, bluſtering, turbulent, noiſy fellow, a 
| bully ; from Hector, the valiant ſon of Priamus king of Troy. South. 
threaten, to treat with inſolent authoritative terms. Hectoring his ſer- 
vants. Arbuthnot. 2 
To Hs“ rok, verb neut. to inſult, to bully, to vapour, to vaunt. 
Others ranting and heForing. Stilling fleet. N | 
He'pa (old records] a haven, a port, a landing-place, a wharf. 
Heba'cium, toll or cuſtom paid at an hythe or wharf for landing 
gods. 3 588 
Hero ERA, Lat. [with botaniſts] the ivy-tree. 
_ Hepera'crous [bederaceus, Lat.] belonging to ivy, producing 
ivy. 
He'pera Terreſiris [with botaniſts] the herb ground-ivy. 

He"DER al Crown [among the Romans] a crown of ivy, worn in 
public feaſtings and rejoicings. | 
Hepzri'rrroOUs ¶Zederifer, Lat.] bearing ivy. VEE 

HutpEtrIFo'RMIs Lat. [of hedera, ivy, and forma, Lat. form] of the 
form of ivy. | 

Hepero'sE ¶Vederaſus, Lat.] full of ivy. | 

To Hoc, verb act. [hexian, Sax. heggen, Du. heeken, L. Ger.] 
1. To incloſe or encompaſs with an hedge, or fence of wood, either 


dry or quickſets. 2. To obſtruct. I will heapge up thy way with 
3. To encircle for defence, England hedg'd in with 


thorns. Hoſea. 
the main. Shakg/peare. 4. To ſhut up within an incloſure. A law 
to hedge in the cuckow. Locke. 5. To force into a place already full. 
This ſeems to be miſtaken for edge, To edge in, is to be put in by 
the way that requires leaſt room; but hedge may ſignify to thruſt in 
with difficulty, as into a hedge. John/on] | . 
You forgot yourſelf 


To 'bedge me in, 1 am a ſoldier, ' Shate/ſpeare, 


a To HEDGE, verb acat. to ſhift, to hide the head. To ſhuffle, to 


hedge, and to lurch. Shakeſpeare. | 
10 Hoc [at cock-fighting] to lay on both ſides. 


Hezarpes, iſlands on the weſt of Scotland, of which Sky, Mull, | 


Others are of opinion, that hecatomb 


6. Regard, reſpectful notice. 


ſerve, to attend, to regard. 


_ He'cTic, or HE'cTiCAL, adj. [he&ique, Fr. of eis, Gr. habit] 
1. Pertaining to a hectic fever, habitual, conſtitutional. This word 


_-Heerica Ferris, Lat. [of 346, Gr. habit] a continual ſlow fe- 


To HtcroR, werb ac, [from the noun] to play the hector, to 


H E F 


Hxpox, ah. [hexxe, Sax. hegge, Du. 1 , 
Fr.] a fence o 3 ſome ſhrubs about a rags bn bay 
Hepce, prefixed to any word, notes ſomething mean vill 
loweſt claſs : perhaps from a hedge, or hedgeborn-man, 40 ©, of the 
* known place * 1 7 1 5 hedge prieſt. Stage 
E'DGEBORN, adj. [of Hedge and born ” 
birth, Maker. 8 x re ”_ 1 50 knoyy 
3 108 3 plant. Ainſworth, 
EDGE-HOG | hexxe-hox, Sax. ] 1. A quadrupe | 
with ſharp vrickles, the 9 in : E 2. A ten dfent 
| grant ye Pn, 
Doſt grant me hedge hog. Shakeſpeare 
Hepce-nos, trefoil, an herb; alſo the globe fiſh, Ainſworth 
HepGE-HY's0P, ſubſt. [of hedge and hyp) a ſpecies of will 
wort, It is a purging medicine, and a very rough one, Err ck 
it is ſaid to be a vulnerary. Hill. wins 
HepGeMvu'sTARD, a plant. The flower has four leay 
in a crucial form, it becomes a long, ſlender, bivalve p 
ing many round ſeeds. The ſpecies are five. Miller. 
: hte 17 plant. 
E'DGENOTE [of edge and note] a word of conte | 
writing. They left theſe hedgenotes 905 another ſort . — 0 
HE'vGEr1G [of hedge and pig] a young hedgehog. Shake vhs : 
He'pctr [of hedge] one that makes hedges. Milton, 88955 
HE“ DOEROW * hedge and row] the ſeries of trees or huts 
planted for incloſures. Hedgerow:s of myrtle. Berkeley. Y 
He'DGtsPARRow, a ſparrow. that lives in buſhes. 
HEDG1NGBILL, /ul/t. [of hedge and bill] a cutting bill uſed ; 
making hedges. 8 8 gg b | | ed 
_ HepyY'osm us, or Hepy'osmun [:9voop)9-, Gr. ſweet-ſmelling] th 
herb mint. | oY 
Hevy'exors [ 19urvoc, Gr. ſweet treating] th prieff'«. 
a ſort of — 8] RING FO 
Hrpy'sMaTa, ſweet oils or ſauces; 


HepysmaTa [with phyſicians] any thing that gives a medicine a 


es expanded 
od, contain. 


good ſcent. 


Heep, /ubſt. [of he dan, Sax. to beware, hoeden, Du. buten. Ger 
1. Warineſs, carefulneſs, fearful attention, ſuſpicious Watch. 21 *. 
heed, have open eye. Shakeſpeare, 2. Care, attention. With war. 
ton heed and giddy cunning. Milton. 3. Care to avoid. We ſhould 
take heed of the neglect or contempt of his worſhip. Hooker, bg. No- 
tice, obſervation. Birds give more heed, and mark words more thay 
beaſts. Bacon. 5. Seriouineſs, ſtayedneſs. 

He did it with a ſerious mind, a heed 
Was in his countenance. Shakeſpeare, 
No heed is given to what he fas, 
L'Eftrange. | | 7 
| Take good Heep will ſurely ſpeed, 
Lat. 4bundantia juris non nocet. (Abundance of law, breaks no law.) 
The more carefully we go about a thing, the more reaſon we hare 
at leaſt to hope ſucceſs, | | 


To HEED, verb act. he dan, Sax. hoeden, Du.] 


to mind, to ob- 
_ He'*epeurL [hedpull, Sax. ] 1. Careful, attentive, obſerving. His 
heedful ears. Shakeſpeare, 2. Wary, cautious, ſuſpicious, Give him 
we: = note. Shakeſpeare, | | 
5 E'EDFULLY, adv. [of heedful) attentively, carefully, warih. 
atts. 
He*'tpeuLNEss [of heedful] warineſs, watchſulneſs, Oc. 
He'epiLy, adv. cautiouſly, with vigilance. 
He'*eDLEss [of hevleap, Sax.] careleſs, regardleſs, unattentive, 
HE'eDLESLY, adv. [of bheedleſs] careleſly, unwarily. Arbuthnt 
and Pope. | rh 
1 Ft EEDLESNESS [of heedle/s] negligence, inattcntion, want of heed; 
Locke, | 
HL [hele, Sax. hiele, Du. haal, Su.] 1. The back part of the 
foot that protuberates behind. 2. The whole foot of animals. 4 
fountain running from his heel, Addiſon. 3. The feet as employed 
in flight. Shew them a fair pair of heels fort. I E/irange. 4. 10 
be at the heels; to purſue cloſely, to follow hard. Upon the heels of 
my e Shakeſpeare. 5. To purſue as an enemy, Chaſed 
by the Engliſh navy at their See. Bacon. 6. To follow cloſe as 4 
dependant. 1 
He came ſighing on, | 
After th' admir'd heels of Bolingbroke. Shakeſpeare. _ 
7. To lay by the beels; to fetter, to ſhackle, to put in gyves. 8. Any 
thing ſhaped like a heel. A kind of Heel or 3 Mortiner. 9. 
The back part of a ſtocking; whence the phraſe to be ou? at heels 
to be worn out. Shakeſpeare. | | 
To HEEL, verb neut. from the ſubſt.] to dance. 
J cannot ſing, 
Nor heel the high lavolt. Shakeſpeare. | 
Mne pair of 3 is worth two pair ok hands. 
That is, it is better to run for it, than be beaten, where a wan h 
not the courage or force to withſtand his enemy. The Fr. fa, f. 
= caur, qu il ait jambes; he who has no heart, let him have 
Dep 5 a 
Mont of a Maſt, that part at the foot of a maſt of a ſhip that i pe- 
red away ſlanting, to fit the ſtep in the keelſon. 5 
To Hzrl, verb neut. I ſea language] a ſhip is ſaid to hecl, Wien 
ſhe lies down on her fide. 3 
To He, verb gel. or lay down a ſhip on one fide, in order 
caulk, cleanſe, or ſheathe her. | 
HEe'ELER [with cock-fighters] a 
n his 
He'eL-PiecE [of Heel and piece] a piece of leather fixt on the 
der part of the ſhoe, to ſupply what is worn away. Ra 
o HE'eL-PiEce, verb ad. [of heel and piece] to put à Piece 
leather on a ſhoe- heel. A | 
Herr [heprt, or heave, Sax.] hcaving, effort. 
He cracks his gorge, his ſides, 
With violent hefts. Shakeſpeare. - 
2. [For t]! handle. Both blade and beft. 


cock who ſtrikes much wii hi 


Fick 


** 


HEL 


cz, Lat. [with phyſicians] a term uſed for the prin- 

of 0 LES — mh called vital and animal. ' 
cipal' a [ fight, ARABIC 3 with chronologers] the epocha or 

— oy time uſed by the Turks and Arabians, who begin their 
we fom the day that [v ahomet was forced to make his etcape or 
Keke om the city of Mecca, which was on, Friday, July 16. A. C. 
1 „kk, A fore ſtaller, a huckſter, one who buys up proviſions in 
he country to ſell them again by retail. See HiGLE. 
; Her'reR (heapon, Sax. ] a young cow. _ | 0 

Heren-uo, inten. 1. An expreſſion of light uneaſineſs and lan- 

Heigh bo, an t be not four by the day I'll be hang'd. Shake- 

3055 2. It is uſed by Dryden, contrary to cuſtom, as a voice of 
F ation: And hrigh-ho for the honour of old England. Dryden. 
later [of haut, Fr. hyde, hede, or heah, Sax. high; hooghte, 
Du hochte, O. and L. Ger. hoche, H. Ger. hochet, Su.] 1. Elevation 
Above the ground or any place aſſigned, tallneſs. From what height 
fallen en. The height of a well proportioned man, is equal to 
he gigance from one end of the finger of one hand to the other, when 
15 arms are extended as wide as may be. 2. Altitude, ſpace mea- 
{ured upwards. In breadth twenty, and in height near fifty feet. 
Addiſon. 3. Degree of latitude. Guinea lieth to the north ſea in 
the lame Jeigbt as Peru. Abbot. 4. Summit, aſcent, towering emi- 
nence- Not climb the heights to which ſome others have arrived, 
Watts, 5. Elevation of rank, dignity of ſtation. England to her 
oreatelt height attained. Daniel. 6, The utmoſt degree, full com- 
"ion, Putrefaction doth not riſe to its height at once. Bacon. 7. 
Utmoſt exertion. I ſhall now put you to the height of your breeding. 
Sukrſpzare. 8. State of excellence, advance towards perfection. 
Social duties are carried to greater heights. .Yddifon. | 

Hriaur [with the third dimenſion of a body, con- 
fdered with regard to its elevation above the ground. a 

HirGHT of 4 Figure {in geometry] is a perpendicular line drawn 
from the top to the baſe. As AB, Plate VIII. | 

To HerGuTEnN, verb af. 1. Toencreaſe in height, to raiſe higher. 


confuſions. dadiſon. 4. To improve by decorations. Ihe heighten- 
irg of poetry. Drycen. a ; 5 5 | 

Hergyrs [in military art] the eminences round a fortified place, 
on which the beſiegers uſually poſt themſelves. 

Heil auto Es, Lat. the membranes which inveſt the brain. 
Herxous, adj.. See Hatnous [haincux, Fr. from hain, hate, or 
from the Teutoniz haon, ſhame ; hence hainoaus would ſeem the more 
analogous orthography] atrocious, wicked in a high degree. Moſt 
hzinus and accurſed ſacrilege. Hooker. 

HerxousLY, adv. [of heinous) atrociouſly wicked. 

Hei'xousNess [of heinous] atrociouſneſs, wickedneſs. Rogers. 

He'tnusz [hunting term] a roebuck of the fourth year. 

Heir {heres, Lat. heretier, Fr. erede, It. heredero, Sp. heredeiro, 


| beire, O. Fr.] one who ſucceeds to an inheritance, &c. 


man's lands or tenements in fee. | | 

Heis of Bloo [law term] one that ſucceeds by right of blood to 
any man's lands, h | | 

Heis of Inheritance, an heir that cannot be defeated of his inheri- 
tance upon any diſpleaſure. | | 
ily, Hela Loom [hein and zeloma, Sax. goods; law term] houſhold 

goods, furniture, ſuch as having for ſeveral deſcents belonged to a 

houſe, are never inventoried, but neceſſarily come to the heir along 
with the houſe or other freehold. Sab /t. | | 
Hei Apparent, is he on whom the ſucceſſion is fo ſettled that it 


— cannot be {et afide, without altering the laws of ſucceſſion, | 

Heis Preſumptive, the next relation or heir at law to a perſon, 

* who is to inherit from him ab inteſtato, and who, 'tis preſum'd, will 

be heir; nothing but a contrary diſpoſition in the teſtator being able to 

f the prevent him. | | 
= Io Hin, derb act. [from the ſubſt.] to inherit. Dryden. 

as Hz 1200, heirſhip, or the right and title of an heir or heireſs. 

. To Hei'ness [heretiere, Fr. herede, It. heredera, Sp. heredeira, Port. 
vl; of heres, Lat.] a female heir, a woman that inherits, an inheritrix. 
hafed 708 £ss [of heir] being without an heir, wanting one to inherit 
"ok ater him, 

: Helasnir [of beir] the ſtate, character, or privileges of an 

Elr. 
| Hetcz'sarres, a ſect in the ſecond century, who condemned vir- 

Any g0ty, and held it a duty of religion to marry. x 
V. 9. _ HELCOMA, or HELco'sis, Lat. [with ſurgeons] an ulceration; a 
b heels turning to an ulcer. 

1 ELCY DRIA, Lat, certain ſmall ulcers in the ſcin of the head, 
thick and red like the nipples of breal:s, and that run with matter; 
litle ulcers. Bruno calls them puſtulæ ulcerolzz, in general, and ap- 
eis both to GaL.ex's, and P. ENA Tabs uſe of the word. 

Helo, ret. and part. poſſ. [of te bold] See To Hon p. 

nan has Hers x'oxus, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb elecampane. 
, f. 9955 ports, Lat. an ancient military machine, for the battering 
m have vg e walls of beſieged places. 
+ blaca, Lat. [of ., Gr. the ſun] ſacrifices and other ſolem- 
at bp. nine performed in honour of the ſun. 
FLLACAL (N ⏑)ůl&, Gr. beriaque, Fr.] pertaining to the ſun. 
1, when ens ICAL Refing of @ Star [with aitronomers] is its iſſuing or 
| -er2 0g out of the rays and luſtre of the iun, wherein it was before 
oy” 8 e of a Star, Se. is its entering or emerging into 
wich Þ licks e, 302 ſun, and fo becoming inconſpicuous by the ſuperior 
: Let of that luminary. « | 
z the bim In s 3 LLY, adv. [of belzacal] by emerſion from the rays of the 
piece 6 3 NUHE, HELla"NTHEMUM, or HELIA'NTRON, Lat. [au- 

Wette the herb hedge-hyilop, or wild ruſh. 

lutions, Wilkins” LE, Gr. Lelice, Fr.] ſpiral, having many convo- 


N Saar and Minor, Lat. [with aſtronomers] two conſtel- 

30 fs lame as Ur/a Major and Minor. 

Fick Tg, o Parabole {with mathematicians] is a parabolic ſpiral, 
+ 49, | | 


2. To improve, to meliorate. 3. To aggravate. To heighten our | 


Port, erk, Du. and L. Ger. erbe, H. Ger. enpe, Sax. ereve, 'Teur, 


Hei {in common law] one who ſucceeds by right of blood to any 


r 


HE IL. 


or a curve, that ariſes from the ſuppoſition of the axis of the common 
Apollonian parabola, being bent round into the periphery of a circle; 
and is a line then paſſing through the extremes of the ordinates, 
which do now converge towards the centre of the ſaid circle. | 
_ Hetico'merry [of uE, a ſpiral curve, and rp, Gr.] au art 
which teaches how to draw or meaſure /piral lines upon a las, and 
ſhew their reſpective properties. | | 
HELico'METEs [of xa©-g the ſun, and xwpmrn;, Gr. a comet] a 


phenomenon ſometimes ſeen at the ſetting of the ſun. 


 Hei1co'nian, of or pertaining to Mount Helicon, a hill of Pho- 
cis, ſacred to the Muſes, _ | 2 5 
He Lico'sopay [of zug, a ſpiral curve, and cop, Gr, wiſdom] is 
the art of delineating all forts of ſpiral lines in plano. | 
HeLioce'nTRIC Place of a Plaxet [of ., the ſun, and xeflecws, 2 
centre, Gr. heliocentrique, Fr. in aſtronomy} is that point of the eclip- 
tic to which the planet, ſuppoſed to be ſeen from the ſun, is refer- 


red, and is the ſame as the longitude of the yur ſeen from the ſun. 


HeLiocaury'sus [noxpra®, Gr.] the 
golden tufts, | = 


HeL10o'cRapnic, adj. [of ., the ſun; and ye, Gr. deſ- 


ower golden locks, or 


criptive] belonging io the deſcription of the ſun. 
HeLio'crarny [ nMoypafin, of e., the ſun; and vf, Gr. to 
deſcribe] a deſcription of the ſun. v7, 
HzLio'scope [y\coxomior, of „e., the fan, and oxowrw, Gr. to 
view, Heligſcope, Fr.] is a ſort of teleſcope, fitted fo as to look on the 
body of the ſun without offending the eye; which is done by making 


the object and eye-glaſſes of it either of red or green glaſs. 


Hero's TRoOPHON, Lat. [ p, Gr.] the great marygold, or 


turnſole flower, 


HE'LioTROPE { NALOTpoTiOn, of 23s, the ſun; and peer, Gr. to 


turn] a plant called turnſole, which is ſaid always to follow the courſe 
of the ſun; the ſun-flower. | | 


HELIo TO E of Pherecydes, was an exected Glut, whoſe ſhadow 
ſhould mark the advance and receſs of the ſun to and from the rropici- 


The old Sc/vliaft on Homrr's Ody/ey, ſuppoſes ſome ſuch heltorrope to 


have been in the iſland of Ortyg:a ; and that the poet refers to it in 
that clauſe, 3 


03, rer xo: | 
7. e. Where are the returns, or tropics of the ſun; _ 
| oh | Od. lib: 15. 1: 403. 
An Exquiry into the Life and Writings of Homts, p. 284, &, 
HELisPHERICAL Line [of helix and jphere; in navigation] is the 


rhumb line, ſo called, becauſe on the globe it winds round the pole 


ſpirally, and ſtill comes nearer and nearer to it. | 
HEe"L1x, Lat. [NE, Gr.] the outward brim of the ear, or the out- 


Ward circle of the auriele. By its etymology it ſhould ſignify ſome- 
Laing in a /piral form. | 


£11x [with geometricians] a ſpiral line, or figure. 
Herix [in architecture] the collicoles or little volutes under the 


capital of the Corinthian order. 


Her. Chelle, Sax. helle, Du. O. and I. Ger. holle, H. Ger. hella, 
Teut. halge, Goth. enfer, Fr. infernum, Lat. adng, Gr. Nb“, Heb.] 


1. The reſidence of the devil and of wicked ſpirits. That ſummons 
thee to heaven or to hell, Shakeſpeare. 2. The 1 of {eparate 


ſouls, whether good or bad. He deſcended into hell. Apoſiles Creed. 
See Hapes. 3. Temporal death. The pains of hell came about me, 
the ſnares of death overtook me. Pſalms. 4. The place at a running 
play to which ſuch as are caught are carried. Sidney. 5. The va- 
cancy underneath a taylor's ſhop-board, into which he throws his 
ſhreads. Huaibras, 6. The infernal powers. While Saul and hel! 
crolt his ſtrong fate in vain. Cowley. 7. It is uſed in compoſition 
by the old writers more than by the modern. 

HELL-BLACK, adj. Black as Hell. Shakeſpeare. 

HE"LL-BRED, 40). [of hell and bred) produced in hell. Spenſer. 

He'LL-BROTH, jut/t. [of hell and broth] a compoſition boiled up 
for inſernal purpoſes. Shakeſpeare. 50 

Hz“(LLDOOuED [of hell and dom] conſigned to hell. Milton, 
: H:LLEBOoRA'STRUM, Lat. [with botaniſts] the wild black helle- 

ore. 

HzrLEBORA'STER, Lat. [with botaniſts] the great ox-heel, _ 

H=LLEBORE [M. oO, Gr, helleborus, Lat.] a plant called Chriſt- 
mas flower. It hath a digitated leaf, the flower conſiſts of ſeveral 
leaves placed orbicularly, and expanding in form of a roſe; in the 
centre of the flower riſes the pointal, encompaſſed abont the baſe with 
ſeveral little horns between the chives and petals, which turn to fruit 
full of roundiſh or oval ſeeds. Miller. | 

HELLEBORE, White [veratrum, Lat.] a plant. The flower is na- 
ked, conſiſting of ſix leaves expanding in form of a roſe ; the pointal 
turns to a fruit, in which three membranaceous ſheaths are gathered 


into a little head full of oblong ſeeds, reſembling a grain of wheat, 


There are great doubts whether any of its ſpecies be the true hellebore 
of the ancients. Miier. | 

HzLLEBORI NE, wild white hellebore. 

He1.1EB0RO'SE { belleboreſus, Lat.] full of hellebore. 

H&'LL-GOVERNED, directed by hell. Shakeſpeare, 

HE'LL-HATED, abhorred like hell. Shatg/peare. 

He'LL-HAUNTED [of hell and haunt] haunted by the devil. 
Dryden. 6 

Hz'LL-Houxp, ſalſi. helle hund, Sax.] 1. Dogs of hell. A Fell- 
hound that doth hunt us all to death. Shakeypeare. 2. Agents of hell. 
My hellbounds to lick up the draff and filth. Milton. 

Ha'LLisn. 1. Having the nature and qualities of hell, infernal, de- 
teſtable, egregiouſly wicked. Some he/!;/p breaſts: South. 2. Sent from 


hell, belonging to hell. What other heavenly or be/1j/þ title thou liſt to 


have. Sidney. 

HEe'LLISHLY, adv: [ of hell] egregiouſly wicked, infernally 
deteſtable. : 

He'LLISHNess [of eli] wickedneſs, deteſtableneſs. 

HTL Kettles (in the county of Durham] certain pits full of 
water. | 

He'LL-x1Tz [of bel! and kite] a kite of infernal breed. The term 
hell prefixed to any word notes deteſtation. 
_ He'LLENtSM L οα, Gr.] an imitation of the Greek tongue, 
the proper idiom or peculiar phraſes in the Greek tongue. * 
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HEL 


Hitrexrsricat Le., Gr.] pertaining to the Greeks or 
elles 85 | | 
Hr Lr ENIs Ts, Grecians; alſo Greciſing Jews, who uſed the Sep- 
tuagint tranſlation of the bible. 
85 reren ler, Gr.] the narrow ſea or ſtreight of Con- 
fantinople, fo called of Helle, who was drowned there. 
HEe'LLWARD, adv. {of hell) towards hell, Pope. | 
* Her, denotes defence; as, eadhelm, happy defence; frighelm, 
viorious defence; berthelm, eminent defence: like Amyntas and Bæ- 
tius among the Greeks. Gibſon's Camden. $25 
Helm fhelm, from helan, Sax. to cover, to protect, helm, Du. 
and Ger. hietm, u.] 1. A covering for the head in war, a helmet, a 
morion, a head-piece. 2. The upper part of a coat of arms that 
bears the creſt. Camden. 3. [helma, Sax.] The tiller, or handle of the 
rudder of a ſhip. 4. [With chemiſts] the head of a ſtill or alembie, 
the upper part of the retort, ſo called from its bearing ſome reſem- 
bance to an helmet. 5. In the following line it is difficult to deter- 
mine whether ſteerſman or defender is intended: I think ſteerſman. 
You ſlander ' | | | 
The hehns o'th' ſtate, who care for you like fathers. Shakr/þ. 
Ht of the State, the chief place of government in a nation, the 


* 


ſtation of government. Let thoſe who are at the hem contrive it bet- 


ter. Sat. 

To bring à Thing over the HELM [with chemiſts] is to force it b 
fire up to the top of the veſſel, ſo that it may diſtil down by the bea 
of the head into the receiver. | | 3 

To HETLu, werb ad. [from the ſubfl.] to guide, to conduct. 
Hanmer, The buſineſs he hath helmed. Shakeſpeare. | 
_ He'Lwtp, adj. [of helm) furniſhed with a helm or head- piece. 
Milton. | | Wha 

HE'tmSLEY, a market town of the North-Riding of Yorkſhire, 
near the xiver Rye, 197 miles from London. 

Her'mer [of helm, Sax. probably a diminutive of helm. Johnſon. 
helm, Du. Ger. and Teut. or heaume, Fr. elmo, It. yelmo, Sp. helmus, 
barb. Lat.] armour for the head, a helm, a head-picce. | 
— Herwer [with heralds] is accounted the nobleſt part of a coat- 
armour, for which there were anciently eſtabliſhed rules ; but, at 
preſent, many wear rather what they fancy, than what they have a 
right to, 


HIN TAO“ [of e., a worm, and aywy®-, of aye, Gr. | 


to draw or lead out] expelling worms. $I 
 HerminthHa'cocuts, medicines which expel worms by ſtool. 
HeLmi'nTHIc, adj. [de, Gr. a worm] relating to worms. 
HE “LoD ES LTA, Gr. moiſt, marſhy] a particular kind of fever, 
accompanied with colliquative ſweats, the tongue being dry and hard. 


Bruno more correctly defines it to be a humid fever, and which is from 
the beginning attended with sYMTTOMATI CG [not critical] ſweats, 


1 


ſweats which give no relief, Oc. | | 
He'Los [., Gr. a nail or ſtud] a round, white, callous e 


of the foot, like the head of a nail, and fixed in the roots of the hard 


{kin of the foot. | 
HeLo'sts, Lat. of Gr. [with ſargeons] a tnrning back of the eyelid. 
To HEeLe, irr. werb act. [holp, pret. Hoſp, or hialp, Dan. holpen, 

irr. part. paſſ. hiulpen Dan. Holpen, Du. and L. Ger. helpan, Sax. 

helpen, O. and L. Ger. helffen, H. Ger. hielpe, Dan. hielps, Su. hel- 
kan, Teut. hilpan, Goth.] 1. To aid, to aſſiſt, to ſupport. 2. To 
remove, to advance by help. To help him up. Ecclefiaſtes. 3. To 


free from pain or diſeaſe . Help and eaſe them. Locke, 4. To cure, to 


heal. Love doth to her eyes repair | 
To heb him of his blindneſs. Shakeſpeare. 


58. To remedy, to change for the better. It is a thing we cannot 


help. Sanderſon. 6. To forbear, to avoid. He cannot help believ- 
ing. Atterbury. 7. To promote, to forward. It will help the expe- 
riment. Bacon. 8. To help to; to ſupply or furniſh with. Whom 
they would he to a kingdom, thoſe reign. 1 Maccabees, This verb 
may always, and is now moſtly uſed as a regular one. | | 
Io Herr (or ſerve) one at table. | 
To HELP, verb neut. 1. To contribute aſſiſtance. Servants Hel 
much to reputation. Bacon. 2. To bring a ſupply. Made it their 
care that the actors ſhould he/p out where the maſes failed. Rymer. 
Herr [help, Sax. hielp, Su. hilp or hulp, Du. O. and L. Ger. bulf, 
H. Ger. helk, Teut. hilp, Goth. ] 1. Aid, aſſiſtance, ſaccour, ſupport. 
2. That which forwards or promotes. An he/p to the teeth of children. 


Bacon. 3. That which gives help. Another he/p St. Paul himſelf 


affords us. Locke. 4. Remedy. There is no he/p for it. Holger. 

He'LyER {of help] 1. One that helps or aſſiſts, an affiſtant, an 
auxiliary. His Helper is omnipotent. Taylor. 2. One that admini- 
ſters a remedy. An helfer oftentimes of evils. More. 3. A ſupernu- 
merary ſervant. A helper in the ſtable. Swift, 4. One that ſup- 
plies with any thing wanted. 7 

As it hath fated her to be my motive | | 
And helper to a huſband. Shakeſpeare. © | | 

He'lyevur [of * Sax. ] 1. Aſſiſting, uſeful. Helpful ſwords. 
Shakeſpeare. 2. Wholeſome, ſalutary. Helpful medicines. Raleigh. 

He'LeLess [of helpleap, Sax.] 1. Deſtitute of help, unſupported, 
void. Helple/s of all that 4. wants require. Dryden. 2. Wantin 
power to ſuccour one's ſelf, All three now hel/p/z/5 by each other lie. 
Dryden. 3. Wanting ſupport or aſſiſtance. . helpleſs fame de- 
fend. Pope. 4. Irremediable, admitting no help. Such helle harms 
it's better hidden keep. Spenſer. | 

HE'LPLESLY, adv. [of helpleſs] without ſuccour, without ability. 

HEe'LPLEsNEss [of helpleſs] want of ſuccour, want of ability, the 
being deſtitute of help. 

HeLys [in the manage] are ſeven; the voice, rod, bit, or ſnaffle, 
the calves of the legs, the ſtirrups, the ſpur, and the ground. 


He'LsTON, a borough town of Cornwal, 294 miles from London. 


It ſends two members to parliament. | 
HE'LTER-SKELTER, adv. [ heolpten-pceado, Sax. Skinner. i. e. the 
darkneſs of hell; hell, ſays he, being a place of confuſion} confuſedly, 
diſorderly, in a hurry. r a 
_ Herve [helpe, Sax.] the handle of an ax. Raleigh. 
To HELvE, verb ad. 7 the ſubſt.] to fit with a helve or handle. 
He'Lxixe [ZNS, Gr.] pellitory of the wall. K 
HeLve'ric, of or pertaining to the Helvetii, i. e. the Switzers or 
Swiſs Cantons. | 4A 


but one day. 


| Which the actions of every day are enter'd down, 


| oy about ten ounces in meafure. Quinqy. 


N * 


HEN 
Hem [hen, Lat.] an interjection of calling. 
Hem, /ub/t. hem, Sax.] 1. The edge part of cloth, 2 


of a garment turned down and ſewed to keep threads from &,... © 


Wiſeman. 3. [hemmen, Du.] the noiſe uttered by à ſudden 0 
expiration of the breath. His morning hems. Ada ſon. ler 
„ To Heu, verb ad. 1. To cloſe the edge of cloth by a hem 
ble border ſewed together. 2. To border, to edge. or dor 
| All the ſkirt about 
Was hermm'd with golden fringe. Spenſer. | 
3. [hemmen, Ger.] to incloſe, to encompaſs, to ſurround, 9 N 
Hemm'd in by woody hills. S/ dney. Ig Bs 
To Hem; verb nent. to utter a noiſe violent ex 
breath; as, | f ns oma 
To Hem &@ Perſon [hummen, Du. | to call a perſon at a diſtance 
crying hem. . 4 418 1 
EMEROBA'PT1I3TS [of nuzx, a day, and Gann ; 
baptiſts, a ſect who «Mig ee hor day. os Gi 
EMERALO'PIA, Lat. CH N , of nrg, the day, and 
an eye] a diſtemper when a perſon can only ſee by day. ligt. 1 
HeMero'Bious, adj. [of yup, a day, and G16-, Gr. life] that lives 


Hemeroca'tiis, Lat, [nurporana, Gr.] a fort of lilly that or 
itſelf in a very clear day, and ſhuts itſelf up at night. 192 

HEuRRODRO “Mt, Lat. [of nuigodgou®, of mucga, a day, and 3 9. 
Gr. a courſe] centinels or guards among the ancients, appoint fn 
the ſecurity and preſervation of cities and other places, by walk 
round the city every morning, and patrolling all day round to fee thy 
no enemy was nigh the place. 

HeMeRroLo'Gium, Lat, Ce, Gr.] a diary; a book h 


 He'mi [nuwev, Gr.] half, a word only uſed in compoſition, 
HemicERav ius, Lat. [of yuxpaor, and wes, Gr.] a ſurgeon); 
bandage for back and breaſt, Bruno. | 
| HEMICRATNION [ 1p bxeanecm, of b, half, and Er, Gr. the era. 
nium] a pain in either half part of the head only at a time. 
Hr MuK any, /. [of nurov, half, and xeanc, Gr. the full or bead 
HE'mrcyCLE, Fr. [hemicyclus, Lat. nuxoxaAS-, of nage, half, and 
re., Gr. a circle] an half circle. ko 
_—_HemiprA'cnon, Lat. [of you and dpaxun, Gr.] half a dram. 
He'mixa, /ub/e. an ancient meaſure, No uſed in medicine to ſg: 


Ir MOL vs, Lat. [of he, half, and ., Gr. the whole] an ar. 
cient mathematical term, occurring chiefly in muſical writers, ſignif. 
ing the ratio of a thing, whereof one contains the other once and 15 

HE MIO“ NIT Is, Lat. His, Gr.] the herb moon- fern or mules. fert 
Hem1o'nium, Lat. [muoror, Gr.] the herb hart's-tongue. 
 HemIPLE'GHA, Lat. [mwunratia, of nuov, and mA:oow, Gr. to firike! 
a palſy on one ſide of the head only. By its etymology it ſhould fy. 
nify that ſpecies of the pa//y, which attacks one HALF. of the body, 

He'miPLEGY, /«b/?. the ſame with Hemiplegia. Some partial dilor. 
der of the nervous ſyſtem. 0 

He'mrspueRe, Fr. [emisfero, It. emisferio, Sp. hemiſpherium, Lat. 
nbi“, of nwov, and oÞarge, Gr. a ſphere] the half of the globe or 
ſphere, ſuppoſed to be cut through the centre, in the plane of one of 
its greateſt circles. Thus the equator divides the terreſtrial globe int 
northern and ſouthern hemiſpheres ; and the equinoctial the bes- 

vens after the ſame manner. The horizon alſo divides the earth into 

two hemiſpheres ; the one light, and the other dark, according as the 

ſun is above or below that circle. ; 
Huis PRHE'Nle, or HEMISPHERICAL, adj. [of hemiſphere] being 

half round, containing half a globe. | | 
HemespreRoON DAL [in geometry] ſomething approaching the f- 
ure of an hemiſphere; but is not juſtly ſo. 

HE'ufs rie [hemiſiiche, Fr. aM, Gr.] half a verſe. Drier, 

He*mirone [in muſic} half a tone. DP 

HEMuirgiræ us, Lat. [nwlplae., Gr.] an irregular 1ntermitting 
fever, which returns twice every day. 

_ HemrrriT&vus [with phyſicians] a ſemitertian fever, Miu 
calls it a kind of intermittent, which returns every third day, and of 
48 hours takes up about 36 in the fit, nor in the remiſſon does i abs 
ſolutely ceaſe; but becomes only lighter ; for which reaſon Gale 
rightly obſerv'd, that tis a compound of a quotidian continued fer, and 
a tertian intermittent. Meap Monita, &c. p. 41. | 

He'mLock [heamleac, hemloc, Sax.] a narcotic plant uſed in 
phyſic. The leaves are cut into many minute ſegments, the petal: 
the flower are bifid, heart-ſhaped and unequal. The flower 1 ſuc 
ceeded by two ſhort channelled ſeeds, One fort is ſometimes uſed i. 
medicine, tho” it is noxious. But the hemlock of the ancients, uli 
was ſuch deadly poiſon, is generally ſuppoſed different. Mille. 2 

He'rmmep Ir, part. adj. of to hem [of hemmen, Ger.] incloſed, uu, 
rounded. | | 

HE“MORRHAOE, or He'morRHacy [bemorragie, Fr. ane 
from aida, blood, and pryww, Gr, to break or burſt] a violent 
of blood. | 3 

He'morrnHomDs, Tut. without a fingular [hemorrhoides, Fr. 225 

It. 4H foldeg, of arc, blood, and t, Gr. to flow] a diſeaſe in 
fundament, commonly called the 1 | he wi 

Hemorrnonr Dal, Fr. adj. [from hemorrhoids] belonging to tu 

in the fundament. O. and 
Heme [henep, Sax. hamp or hennep, Du. hamp, hannep, O Part 
Ger. hantk, H. Ger. chanvre, Fr. canapa, It. canamo, Sp. can 2 5 
cannabis, Lat.] a ſort of fibrous plant of which linen mo * 
made. It hath digitated leaves oppoſite to one another, t 6 ſt 
have no viſible petals, it is male and female in different plans. 
propagated in the rich fenny parts of Lincolnſhire in ＋ q 7d of 
for its bark, which is uſed for cordage, cloth, &c. And the 
fords an oil uſed in medicine. Mz/ler. ches and OB 
HemP-a'GRIMONY, a plant. It is found wild by ditches 2 
of rivers. Miller. 
HELM EN, adj. [of hemp) made of hemp. | 
Huus [a hunting term] a roe in the third year. Ger, ben 
Heu henne or hen pugel, Sax. hoen, Du. O. and I. ls of 
han, H. Ger. a cock, hene, Dan. hona, Su.] 1. T he nw 16 
houſe cock. 2. A land fowl of any ſpecies of the female ſex, 
ſtinguiſh the females from the male; as, a ben-parrow. Havel 
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v. br interj. hinden, Goth, heonon, Sax. henrer, O. 


Hemer om this place to another. Let them hence away. Shake- 
Jing.) 2 Away, to a diſtance. Hence with your little ones. Shake- 


fprar®” „ At a diſtance, in other place. All members of our cauſe 
N nd hence. Shakeſpeare. 4. From this time, in the future. A 
bot 


lence. Locle. 5. For this reaſon, in conſequence of this. Hence 
4 1 that Fe poet calls the fear of the Lord the beginning of 
m— Tillotſon 6. From this reaſon, from this ground. By too 
rn rojectile motion the aliment tends to putrefaction. Hence 
gt ; Leuced the force of exerciſe in helping digeſtion. Azrerbury. 
© rod this ſource, original, or ſtore. 
& All other faces borrow'd hence, | | 
Their light and grace as ſtars do thence. duch ling. 
g. From hence, js a vitious expreſſion which crept into uſe even among 
26d authors, as the original force of the word Hence was gradually 


forgotten. Dryden. 


To Hexce, verb ad. to ſend off, to diſpatch to a diſtance : obſo- 
fete. With that his dog he hene d, his flock he curſt. Sidney. 
Hr'xc roku u, adv. [heonon- pon, Sax. ] from this time forward. 
Hex-pave (he n- bana, Sax. hyceyamus, Lat.] an herb. The leaves 
are ſoft and hairy, growing alternately upon the branches. he cup 
of the flower is ſhort, bell-ſhaped, and divided into five ſegments. 
The ſruit reſembles a pot with a cover to it, containing many {mall 
beds. It is very often found growing upon the fides of barks and old 
dunghills. It is a very poiſonous plant. 0 
He'xgtr, a plant. 'The ſeeds of the ivy-leaved ſpeed well, or 
(mall Ven- bit. Derham. - 5 
Hzxcrro' FEAR D, adv. [ of hence and forward] after this time, for 
1 come. | 
E pA [of hync, a ſervant, and mar. Skinner, hengzye, a 
horſe, and mau. Spelman] a page, an attendant, a groom : obſo- 
(te. Shakeſpeare. | TT | 
To HEN, werb af. [henvan, Sax. from hende, low Lat, pret. and 
art, paſſe hent 3 which ſeems borrowed from hand or hond, '1 eut.] 1. 
To ſeize, to lay hold on. PT 
The ferjeants heat the young man ſtout, = | 
And bound him likewiſe in a worthleſs chain. Fazrfax. 
2. To crowd, to ſurround. Perhaps the following paſſage is corrupt, 
and ſhould be read hemmed. Johnſon, 
Have hert the gates, and very near upon 
The duke is entering. Shareſjeare. 
Hr'v-bRIVEAS [of hen and driver} a kind of hawk, Mallon. 


Hx'x-HaRM, or HEx-HA'RRIER, a kind of kite, Ainſworth, So 


called probably from deſtroying chickens. 
Hen-nea'rTED [of hen and heart] timorous, cowardly, like a 


\ 


hen: a low word. | 


Hx'x-yECKED [of hen and peck] governed by the wife, cowed, 


kept under by a woman. He was hen-pecked. Arbuthnot. | 
He'x-RoosT [of hen and rogſt] the place where the poultry reſt at 
night. | ; | "I'D 
e er, a ſort of plant. Ainſavorth. | 8 
Henpe'cacon [ of e29:xaywE-, of &9:x&, eleven, and You, Gr. a 
corner] a geometrical figure, having eleven ſides, and as many angles, 
HexptcasY'LLABUM Carmen, Lat. a Greek or Latin verſe, con- 
ſiting of eleven ſyllables, and comprehending a dactyle, a ſpondee, 
and three trochees. X | 255 | 
Hevxpi'abis [3)wh;, Gr.] a rhetorical figure, when two noun 
ſubſtantives are uſed inſtead of a ſubſtantive and adjective. See a bold 
inſtance of this figure under Mannoop of ChRIST. 
Nu hog upon I hames, a market town of Oxfordſhire, 35 miles from 
London. ä 


He'xLey in Arden, a market town of Warwickſhire, 83 miles from 
London, 

Hexrare [in doomſday-book] a fine for flight upon the account 
— wg 

HenGarw [in old law] a priſon or houſe of correction. 

Hexrocuvs, Lat. [in aſtronomy] one of the northern conſtella- 
tions of fixed ſtars. Sce AuRIGA. | 
Hexerny Liu, Lat. [of wes, of eig, one, and Gunny, Gr. a leaf] 
the herb one-blade. | | 2 
HzxO“TIicuu [enchxc, Gr. unitive, reconciliative] an edi of the 
emperor Zeno, intended to reconcile and unite the Eutychians and 
the catholics. See KFuTY*caians, and CHRISTIANS of the GiRDLE, 
and read there, Caliph of the houſe of Atbas. | | 
Hexo'siTy [eviIng, Gr.] unity, oneneſs, identity. 
Hz Par, Lat. [n@ag, Gr.] the liver. 
Hera'rica Cnadlzn, Gr. ] the herb liver-wort. 
Herariex Vena [in anat.] the liver-vein, the inner vein of the arm. 
Pa TiC, or Hepa'Tical [hepatique, Fr. epatico, It. bepaticus, 
Lit.] pertaining to the liver. | ITE 
EPATIC Hees, the fineſt ſort of aloes, ſo called, of its being in 
colour ſomething like that of the liver. 

HEPA'TICUS Ductus, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a paſſage in the liver, 

Cnerwiſe called porus biliarius. 

ate rive Morbus, Lat. [with phyſicians] the hepatic flux; a 
leaſe, when a thin ſharp blood like water, in which raw fleſh has 
been waſhed, is voided by ſtool. 

Hrrero tun, Lat, [with botaniſts] the herb liver-wort. 

FPATIT1s, Lat, [in phyſic] an inflammation of the liver, with 
an abſceſs or impoſthume. 

g EPATOSCO'PIA, Lat. (of yrarE., gen. of nor æp, the liver, and oxomw, 
1e view] a ſort of divination by inſpecting the entrails of beaſts. 
Ars, or Hirs, the fruit of the black thorn ſhrub, commonly 

Witten hips. Bacon. 
NEPTACA'PSULAR [of ewra, even, and caf/ula, Lat. a ſeed-veſſel] 
ng /oven ſeed. veſſels. 

> fig or play's Aalen hon, 5. in en Aren ropes 0 

gn, A jar; 9, 1. e. in ſeven different tones 
de and probably on an inſtrument of ſeven ſtrings. a 

0 e DRON [emT@9por, Gr.] a geometrical — having ſeven 


He'pracoy [of h-ptagone, Fr. 8 It. of era, /even, and yo- 


roy 3 * angle] a figure of ſeven ſides and angles. ; | 
n lin fortification] a place that has ſeven baſtions for its 


HER 

 BrvTA'GONAL, at. [of Leptagon] pertaining to an heptagon, lia. 
ving ſeven angles and ſides. 

_ HreTaGonar Numbers, a ſort of polygonal numbers, wherein the 
aq ny of the terms of the correſponding arithmetical progreſſion 
is five. 

Hrra'uERISN Lat. [of era, ſeven, and pefis, Gr. part] a ſeventh 
part. 1 

HtrTa"MmerON, Lat. [of err, ſeven, and na, Gr. a day] a book 
or treatiſe of the tranſactions of ſeven days. 

HEe'eravrevcn [aruxE., of e and rwre., Gr. a work or 
bool] a volume conſiſting of ſeven parts. | 

HerTa"xGular [of ena, Gr. ſeven, and angularis, Lat. having 
angles] conſiſting of ſeven angles. | 

HePTA'paony (enlaguna, Gr.] the quality of having ſeven ſounds. 

HEPTA'PHYLL.UM, Lat. [enla van, Gr.] the herb ſetſoil, 7. e. 
ſeven leaves, or tormentil. Its et nology imports what has ſeven leaves. 

 HEtPTA'PLEURON [enlenaupo, Gr. J the greateſt ſort of plantain. 

Hz“ rraxenx [enlafyin, of ela, frren, and agxn, Gr. dominion] 
a government of ſeven kings or ſovereigns, as that of the Saxons 
here in England called che Saxon Heptarc hy. | 

HEePTHEMIMER15, a verſe in Greek and Latin poetry, conſiſting 
of three feet and a ſyllable, 5. e. of ſeven half feet. 

Her, pronoun | hepa, hep, in Sax. ſtood for their, or of them, which 
at length became the female poſſeſſive; haer, Du. ehr, L. Ger. ihr, 
H. Ger.] ſhe, in the oblique caſes. Fear attends her not. Shakeſpeare. 

HeR [the feminine of the pronoun poſſeſſive conjunctive) belong- 
ing to a female, of a ſhe, of a woman. See IE RS. 

HERACLE'ON, Lat, [npaxazo, Gr.] the herb milfoil or yarrow. 


HERACLEONI'TEs {fo called of Heracleon their leader] heretics of 


the ſect of the Gnoſtics, upon whoſe divinity they refined; They de- 
nied the authority of the prophecies of the old teſtament, and main- 
tained that St. John the Baptiſt was the only true voice that directed 
to the Meſſiah. | 
HEraACL1'pes, Lat. the deſcendants from Hercules, 5 
HERALD [of hepe, an army, and heald, Sax. a champion, he- 
rault, heraut, Fr. Herald, Ger. aralds, It, becauſe it was part of his 
office to charge or challenge unto battle or combat] 1. One whoſe 
buſineſs it is to regiſter genealogies, adjuſt enſigns armorial, regulate 
funerals, and anciently to carry meſſages between princes, and to 
proclaim war and peace. 2. A forerunner, a harbinger. 
The molt mighty gods by tokens fend | 
Such dreadful heralds to aſtoniſh us. =Shakc/peare. | 
To HEe'rauD, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to introduce as a herald ; 
now obſolete. To heratd thee into his fight. Shakeſpeare. £7 
HERALDRY, /ub/?. ¶ heraulderie, Fr.] 1. The art or office of a he- 


rald. I am writing of heraldry. Peacham. 2. Blazonry. 


Metals may blazon common beauties, ſhe "IS 
Makes pearls and planets humble hera/dry, Cleaweland. 


Heraldry is a {cience which conſiſts in the knowledge of what relates 


to royal ſolemnities, cavalcades, and ceremonies, at coronations, in- 
ſtalments, creation of peers, funerals, marriages, and all other public 


ſolemnities; and alſo all that appertains to the bearing of coat- armor, 


aſſigning thoſe that belong to all perſons, regulating their right and 
precedency in point of honour, reſtraining thoſe from bearing coat- 
armor, that have not a jult claim to them, &c. See Plate IX. 

HeRaLDs College, a corporation eſtabliſhed by king Richard III, 
conſiſting of kings at arms, heralds, and purſuivants; who are em- 
ployed to be meſſengers of war and peace; to martial and order co- 
ronations, funerals, interviews, Sc. of kings, c. cavalcades ; al- 
ſo to take care of the coats of arms, and genealogies of the nobility 
and gentry. | 1 i | 

Hers [herbe, Fr. erba, It. yerwa, Sp. erva, Port. of Herba, Lat. 
with botaniſts] is defined to be a plant that is not woody, and whoſe 
ſtalks are ſoft, as graſs and angelica, and which generally loſes that 
part which appears above ground, every year. | 

Hers Chriſtopher, or Baneberries, a plant. The flower conſiſts of 
five leaves, placed orbicularly in form of a roſe. The ovary becomes 
a ſoft fruit or berry, of an oval ſhape, and filled with ſeeds, whic 
for the moſt part adhere together. Miller. | 

Hers Paris, Robert, Two-pence, ſeveral forts of herbs. 

HerBa'ce0us [herbaceus, Lat.] 1. Belonging to herbs or graſs. 
Herbacecus plant. Ray. 2. Feeding on vegetables. Their teeth are 
fitted to their food, the rapacious to catching, holding, and tearing 
their prey, the herbaceous to gathering and comminution of vegeta- 
bles. Derham. | 


He! RR Capitatæ [in botany] ſuch herbs as have their flowers 
made up of many ſmall, long, fiſtulous, or hollow flowers gathered 


together in a round button, knob, or head, as the thiſtle, 
Her'Bace, Fr. [erbaggio, It.] 1. Herbs collectively, graſs, paſ- 


ture. Thin herbage. Dryden. 2. The fruit of the earth provided by 


nature for cattle. 3. The tythe of paſture. Ainſworth. 
HEN ACE [in law] the liberty that one has to feed his cattle in 

another man's ground, or in the foreſt. | 
HerBa'cium Anterins, Lat. {in ancient writers] the firſt crop of 
raſs or hay, in oppoſition to the ſecond cutting or aftermath, 


HERBA Salutaris [in botany] the white thorn, ſo called upon ſup- 
poſition that our Saviour Chriſt was crown'd wich it in deriſion, when 


he ſuffered on the croſs. 

He'RBAL [of herba, Lat.] 1. A book which gives an account of 
the name, genus, ſpecies, nature, and uſe of herbs or plants. We 
leave the deſcription of plants to Verbali, and other like books of na- 
tuzal hiſtory. Bacon. 2. A ſet or collection of ſpecimens of the ſe- 
veral kinds of plants, dried and preſerved in the leaves of a book. 

HE'RBAL15M {from herbal] {kill in herbs. | 

He'rRBARIST, or HE'RBORIST | herbarius, of herba, Lat. an herb, 
herboriſte, Fr.] a perſon {killed in diſtinguiſlung the forms, virtues, and 
nature of all ſorts of herbs, a perſon curious in herbs. Herbori/? 
ſcems a miſtake for herbariſt, Herbariſis have exerciſed a commen- 
dable curiofity. Boy/e. A curious herbor:/? has a plant, whoſe flower 

eriſhes in about an hour. Ray. 

He'rBAR, H. [a word, 1 believe, to be found only in Spenſer. 
Johnſon] an herb, a plant. Decked with flowers and berbars daintily, 
Spen/er. | 

8 [herbarius, Lat.] pertaining to herbs or graſs. 

Ilex ra'rie [berbaricas, Lat.] belonging to herbs, 
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Aiſon. 


which paſſes from ſamily to family, or from perſon to 
of natural ſueceſſion, poſſeſſed or claimed by right of 


HER 


Hrn (in French academies] a reward, or ſome good Ruff given 
fo a horſe that has work'd well in the manage. 


HK ETET, „. [diminutive of herb, or herbula, Lat.] a ſmall 
herb. | 


Even ſo 75 | | | 

Theſe he+belers hall which we upon you ſtrow. Shake/. 
_ Henne'scenT {herbe/cens, Lat.] growing to be herbs. 
HRD [hertidns, Lat.] full of graſs or herbs. | 

HerB1'yerovus [herbifer, Lat.] bearing or producin herbs. 

- He'sniLE {herbilis, Lat.] belonging to herbs, or fed with herbs. 
Hrxv1'vorous [berbivorus, Lat.] eating or devouring herbs or 
raſs. et | 
a H' RBO ROUGH, /ub/t. a place of temporary reſidence; now com- 
monly written harbour. The German lord, when he went out of 
Newgate into the cart, took order to have his arms ſet up in his laſt 
herborough. B. Johnſon. eee 
Hx'KBUL EXT [Herbulentus, Lat.] plentiful in graſs, containing 
herbs. 188 


Hz“ K Bw [of herb and woman] a woman that ſells herbs. 
 Arbuthnot. | 


Hex BV, adj. [of herb] having the nature and qualities of herbs. 
Moſs or herby ſubſtance. Bacon. : 

Hexcv'LEAN, pertaining to Hercules, an antient famous heroe. 

HerxcuLEan Labors, great and dangerous exploits, ſuch as thoſe 
that were performed by Hotcales, ; 

Hz'x cuts, according to the poets, was the ſon of Jupiter and 
Alcmena, the moſt illuſtrious and glorious of all the heroes of anti- 
quity. Dion Halicarn. ſays, he was a prince of Greece, that travel- 
led with his army as far as the Straights of Gibraltar, and deſtroyed 
all the tyræats of his time. See Bacenus and Herculis CoLUMN@®. 

HzrcvLes's Pil/ars, two pillars which Hercules is ſaid to have 
erected; the one at Cadiz in Spain, and the other at Ceuta in Africa. 
See CoLumnaz and Bacchus. | | 

HercvLe'vs Morbus, Lat. [with phyſicians] the epilepſy or falling- 


| fickneſs; fo termed from the terror of its attacks, and the difficulty of 


Cure. | 

I ſhould rather ſuſpect it was ſo called from the manner of its at- 
tack, as though the patient were fruck doxwn by a ſudden blow of a 
club; and for the iame reaſon as it is called the morbus caducus, or 


falling-ſickneſs. 


HERO [heond, Sax. herde, Du. and Ger. hiard, Dan. hairva,Goth.] 


1. A number of cattle or beaſts together. It is peculiarly applied to 
black cattle. Thus flocks and herds are ſheep and oxen with kine. 
2. A company of men : in contempt or deteſtation. 

Survey the world, and where one Cato ſhines, 

Count a degenerate herd of Catilines. Dryden. 
3. It e oudbed a keeper of cattle, and in Scotland it is ſtill 
retained. hynd, Sax. And it is here alſo ſtill uſed in compoſition 


To HE RD together [of heond, Sax. an herd] 1. To live, run, 


or keep together in herds. Herd together like fellow. ſailors in a 


ſtorm. Norris. 2. To aſſociate. I'll herd among his friends. Ad- 


To HRD, verb act. to throw or put into an herd. Are herded 
with the vulgar. B. Fohn/on. "1M - | 
He'rxpGRoOOM [of herd and groom] a keeper of herds. Yonder 
herdgroom. Spenſer. ; | 
- HEe'rpman, or He'rpsman [of herd and man] one that tends 
herds, formerly an owner of herds. A herd/man rich. Sidney. 
He*rDweRcn, or HRO“RDPWERCH [heonbipenc,”Sax.] bones or 
ſervices of herdſmen, formerly done at the will of their lord. | 
Henk, adv. [hene, Sax. hier, Du. and Ger. her, Dan. Haer, Su. 
Hiera, Teut. her, Goth] 1. In this place. 2. In the preſent fate. 
Thus ſhall you be happy here, and more happy hereafter. Bacon. 


It is uſed in making an offer or attempt. Here's to the king one cries. 


Prior. 4. It is often appoſed to there, diſperſedly, in one place and 
another. In the heath here and there, not in order. Bacon. 5. Here 
ſeems, in the following paſſage, to mean this place. Thou loſeſt here, 
a better where to find. Shateſpeare, * | a 
 He'reapouT, or HE'REABOUTS, adv. [of Here and about; of hene 

and buxan, Sax. ] about, or near this place, I ſaw hereabouts nothing 
remarkable. Add:/en. | | 

Herea'FTER, adv. [of here, and after; of hyne-epren, Sax. 
Herafter, Dan. HatcatFter, Su.] 1. After this time, in time to come. 2. 
In a future ſtate. 

Hex EAP TEA, ſubP, a future ſtate. Tis heaven itſelf that points 


out an hereafter. Addiſon. 


Her- ar, adv. [of here and at; hene and æx, Sax.] at this, upon 
this. Offended here-at. Hooker. | | 
_ Heneny”, adv. [of here and by; of hene and bi, Sax.] by this. 
Hereby the Moors are not excluded. Brown. | 

_ lo herein,” hereof, hereon, hereto, heretofore, hereunto, bere- 
abith. &c. SFr 

HERE de Cz/ar, an account of time, or epocha, from which the 
Saracens and Arabians reckoned their number of years : It took date 
thirty-eight years before Chriſt. . | 

HEREDITABLE, adj. [læres, Lat.] what may be poſſeſſed as inhe- 


ritance. Locke. 


HerEDITAMENT [berediras, Lat. in law] hereditaments are ſuch 
things unmoveable, as a man may have to himſelf and his heirs by 
way of inheritance; or ſuch things as deſcend to a man and his heirs 
by way of inheritance, and fall not within the compaſs of an executor 
or adminiſtrator, as chattels do. | 
Here 'DiTARiLY, adv. [of hereditary] by inheritance, Pope. 
HEREDITARY, adj. [hereditarius, Lat. heridetaire, Fr. ereditario, 
It. Serediidirio, Sp.) pertaining to inheritance, or ſucceſſion ; that 
rſon, by right 
inheritance. 
Hts r'virary Diſeaſes, ſuch as children derive from their parents 


in the firſt rudiments of the fœtus. 


HesETAAY Right, is a right or privilege, by virtue whereof a 
perſon ſucceeds to the eſtate or effects of his anceſtors. 


HE"REFARE {of hene, an army, and panan, Sax, to go] a going on 


2 military expedition. 


- 


cus, Lat. aii, Gr. 


HER 
He'sxecaTE [of here, war, and xzare, Sax. a ban... 
paid in ancient times towards . a war. de i Tibuts 
HE'rEGELD [of hene and geld, Sax. a payment] a tax xa;; 
maintaining an army. | ratled fy 
Herer'n, adv. [of here and in] in this. | 3 
HLA EIN To, adv. [of here and into] into this. Hobo 
HEREMI“TICAL, adj. [heremitique, Fr. it ſhould be Wii. 
tical, from «pyue-, Gr. à deſart] ſolitary, adapted 
Heremitical flate of life. Pope. i | 
Hereo'r, adv. [of here and of] from this, of this. 
HeREo'N, adv. [of here and on} upon this. | 
HER EO“Ur, adv. [of here and out] 1. Out of this 
2. All the words compounded of here and a prepoſitio 
after, are obſolete or obſoleſcent : never uſed in poet 
in proſe, by elegant writers, though, perhaps, 
retained. Tohn/on. 
_ Here's1arRch [herifrargue, Fr. erefiarca, It. apiornyyy: 
an hereſy, and W chief] an arch or chief of k of ay 


Written ren; 
to an ermy, 


P lace, Shen 
n, except here. 
ry, and ſeldom 
not unworthy to be 


the author of an hereſy. Stilling flret. ereticks, or 


HerEs10'GRAPHER [of eipiors and ypapu, Gr. to write] a writs 


of hereſies, 


Heres10'GRAPHY [of ayeors, hereſy, and yeuOw, Gr. to write! R 
writing or treating of hereſies | 77 
_ Henes1o'Looy [of afteig and xe, Gr.] a diſcourſe of heref,, 

He'resy [hercfe, Fr. eresia, It. heregia, Sp. havefis, Lat. a. 
Gr.] an error in ſome fundamental point of chriſtian faith: Ms 
obſtinacy in defending it; an opinion of private men, different f 1 
that of the catholic and orthodox church. | * 

Nuery, If St. Aus rix does not ſuggeſt a much better definition at 
hereſy in that ſaying, “ Errare poſſum, hzreticus eſſe x010,” i. f /, 
may; [as being a fallible man] but I wit nor be a Heretic; maki 
error to be ſomething incident to the ander/[anding : But hereſy (4; 
the coininG ſome new doctrine in order to make a Party in tt, 
church] an acT oF THE WILL “; or as St. Pau ſtiles it, © a w 
OF THE FLESH,” i. e. the effect of ſome corrupt and degenerate fate of 
mind; a work in which the ſpirit of ambition, avarice, or /en/cal pla 
is included ; and where conlequently the party concerned is a ſublets 
not of conviction, as in mere miſtake of judgment, but of Ibu 
TION, Or REPROOF ; and if hardening himſelf againſt the latte; 
ſhould be rejected, as $ELF-CONDEMN'D, AS appears from (al. c. K 
v. 19, 20. Tit. c. iii. v. 10, 11. Adi, e. M. v. 30. 1 75. (. . 
v. 5, 6. 2 Pet. c. ii. v. 14, 15, compared. See BAsLID IAA, Ci. 
DONI1ANS, CERINTHIANS, oe, NA 

* St. Arguſin's own definition of a heretic is, Qui alicyus tm. 
peralis commodi gratid, &c. falſas ac nevas opinicnes wel gig 

wel ſequitur. IX EN. Ed. Grab. p. 94. 1 o' 

_ Heresy [in law.] Hereſy, in ſcripture, is a WORK OF THE PLES: 


But hereſy, in Jaw, is a diſſent of judgment, from the firſt four gene. 


neral councils. See Ber mans, CounciLs, and cecumenical Carry 
compared. Above all, conſult the word Apkrianisrts, and add 
there: But why this miſtzken body ſhould: be branded with the name 
of heretics, I know not; but of this, I'm aſſured, that it is nct a 
mere error of the underſtanding that conſtitutes any man a heretic, 
He'rETEG, or He RETO0G [of hene an army, and xogen, Sex, to 


| lead] a leader of an army, a duke. 


HE'reTIC, /ubft. ¶ heretique, Fr. hereticus, Lat. apiix®s, Gr.] on: 
who holds heretical opinions, and propagates. them in oppoſition to 
the catholic church. - . | 

Here TICAL, adj. [htretique, Fr. eritico, It. heretico, Sp. di. 

f pertaining to heretics, or hereſy, containing 
hereſy. Hooker. | 5 | 

HeRE'TICALLY, adv. {of heretical] with hereſy, in the manner of 
an heretic. | Ry 

HeRETo', adv. [of here and to] to this, further, add to this. 

HeRETOFO'RE, adv. [of hereto and fore] formerly, anciently. 

HEREUNTrO“, adv. [of here and unto] to this. 

— Herewr'TH, adv. [of here and avith] with this. 

HE'R IO Cuſtom, was when the tenant for life was by cuſtom ob- 
liged to the payment of the belt thing in his poſſeſſion, commonly ti! 
beſt horſe, at his death; which payment is to be made, not only b! 
the next heir in blood, but by any the next ſucceſſor, The olive cl. 
penſeth with his conſcience to pals it over with a compliment, and an 
heriot every year. Howel. Love as lord doth claim a beriet due. 
Cleaveland. = | | | 

He'r180N, is a barriere made of one ſtrong beam or plank cf 
wood, ſtuck full of iron ſpikes : it is Fs, in the middle, and 
turns upon a pivot, or axis, It is uſed in ſtopping a paliage, in 1e. 
ture of a turnſtile; for it is equally balanced upon the pivot unc! 
ſtands upright in the middle of the paſſage, upon which it tür 
round, as there is occaſion to open or ſhut the paſſage. 5 

Hx'x Iss E {in heraldry, of Heriſſun, an e ſigniſies ſet wit 
long ſharp poiats. | LB 

HE“ IT ABLE, adj. [hwres, Lat.] one that may inherit whatever ma! 
be inherited, This fon ſhall be legitimate and heritable. Hale. ; 

He'siTace, ſuf. Fr. 1. Inheritance, eftate devolved by ll 
ceſſion, eſtate in general. His proper home and heritage. 155 
2. [In divinity] * people of God, Bleſs thine Heritage. Conmit- 
Prayer. | | 

ERMA'PHRODITE, /. [ermafrodito, It. hermaphrodita, Sp ber 
maphroditus, Lat. eeua@podilng, of Epwns, Mercury, and . 
Venus] an animal uniting both ſexes, Monſtroſity could on l 
pacitate from marriage, witneſs hermaphrodites. Arbuthnot 40 4 

Bu uxo very gravely puts this queſtion, Whether there 175 * 
any ſuch ? though GalE (as he obſerves) /cems to deny 4 a 
and no wonder if the //ru&ure of the parts in either ſex be ud = 
ſidered, and what has been already taid under the words Cab. 
CLiroRibis, and Cox onA CaverNosa Penis, be compare bos 

Her MaPHRODI TICAL, adj. [of bermaphrodite] partaking 
ſexes, Brown. | 96 

Her MENEUMA'TICAL, or HERMENEUTICAL [hermeneutt * 
ber mencumaticus, Lat. hermetique, Fr. from Hermes or Mercury, 


of 


; interpretation, 
emo, Gr, to interpret] interpreting, pertaining to interpreta 


Hy kb 


H E R 


dr'guts [Eppns, Gr. Mercury] the gd of eloquence. | 

1 ich antiGuaries] a kind oi figure or ſtatue of the god 

H. le e of marble, but ſometimes of braſs, without 
wag legs, and uſually placed by tne Greeks and Romans in 
* 7 X 
. 1 1 Fire, a ſort of meteor that appears in the night on the 

2 7 ſhips. | 
* e Feemetiqn; Fr. ermetico, It.] a name given to 

. upon a ſuppoſition, that Hermes Triſmegiſtus was che in- 
oy Hue, or excelled therein. We know but little of this Her- 
oe that he was an ancient king of Egypt, a thouſand years be- 
Cre Kſculapius. There are ſeveral pieces ſtill extant under his name, 

7 tious. 
bs. or HerMe'TICAL, adj. [hermetigue, Fr. from Hermes 

Mercury] pertaining to Hermes or Mercury, or to Hermes Triſ- 
” "intus, che famous Egyptian philoſopher. See ALcuyMy and 
FR and under both read GoL1vs, 

Hreaueticar Pliliſ gh, is that which pretends to ſolve and ex- 
'4in all the re of nature, from three chemical principles, 
t. ſy;phar, and mercury. | 1 
. Phyſic, 5 that ſyſtem or hypotheſis in the art of 
healing, which explains the cauſes of diſeaſes, and the operation oi 
medicines, on the principles of hermetical philoſophy. 

Hoawerical Seal. See HERMETICALLY. ES 

tree TICALLY, adv. [of hermetical ; with chemiſts] as 2 glaſs 
ſealed hermetically, is one, that having its neck heated, till it i; juſt 
ready to melt, is cox iſted cloſe together with a pair of red-hot pincers. 

Hie“ KuIANs, a fect of heretics in the ſecond century, who held chat 
God was corporeal, | _— ; 

Haw [hermite, Fr. contracted from eremite, ermitanno, Sp. ere- 
mita, It. and Lat. epnpulng, of zenwos, Gr. a wilderneſs| 1. A devout 
ron retired into ſolitude, to be more at leiſure for contemplation, 
a ſolitary, an anchorite. He took on him the habit of a hermit. Ad- 
44e. 2. A beadiman, one bound to pray for another; improper. 

For thoſe of old, | 
And the late digaites heap'd up to them, 
We reft your hermit. Shakeſpeare. | 

The reader will diſtinguiſh theſe frg/e reclu/es from thoſe 7ncorpo» 
rated ox kKSs, who form ſocieties. But I think that obſervation of 
Mepr and NewTox holds good of both, wiz. that mokery, and the 
invocation of dead men, came in together. A late p3piſh writer ob- 
ſerves, from the learned Chemnitius, that the invocation of ſaints 
725 BROUGHT. INTO Public afſemblics about the year 730, by St. 


naſtic order. Examen Concil, Trident, part 3, p. 200; and then, af- 
ter having enforced the argument with the additional 2rezzhe of St. 
Ambroſe, St. Auſtin, St. Terom, St. Chry/oficm, St. Cyril, and many 
other /ights both of the Greek and Latin church, he adds, © Shall we 
have the boldneſs to ſay, that all theſe EAT and noLy men were 
ouilty of encouraging an abominable practice?“ To which I anſwer, 
« Yes ; if the deciſion of St. Paul (who is a much better authority 
than all put together) may be received, 1 Tim. iv. 1——5. See 
Creed, BRANDEUM, CATAPURYGIANsS, and Euxoulaxs, compared. 

Ht'rmiTace, Fr. [ermitaggio, It. ermita, Sp.] the place of retire- 
ment or dwelling of an hermit, the cell of an hermit. We went to ſee 
an bermitage. Addiſon, | IN 

Her'mMiTaNn, a dry north and north-eaſterly wind, that blows on 
the coaſt of Guinea; a hurricane. 
 He'rmirtess [of hermit] a female hermit. 

Hern tical [urix©-, Gr.] pertaining to an hermit, ſuitable 
toan hermit. | | 2 

Hr“Kurrox xv, /ubft. ¶ hermitorium, in old records] a chapel, ora- 
tory, or place of pray ers belonging to an hermitage. 25 

HER MODA T YL [zpodzxſva®-, Gr. i. e. Mercury's finger] a root 
repreſenting the common figure of a heart cut in two, from half an 
inch to an inch in length. This drug was firſt brought into medici- 
nal uſe by the Arabians, and comes from Egypt and Syria, where the 
people uſe them, while freſh, as a vomit or purge, and have a way 
of roaſting them for food, which they eat in order to make themſelves 
fat. The dried roots which we have are a gentle purge, but they are 
now little uſed. Hill. | | 
Hermoce'xtaxs [fo called of Hermogenes their leader] a ſe& of 
heretics in the ſecond century, who held that matter was the firſt 
principle, or at leaſt ſelf-exiſtent and co-eternal with God, and idea 
e mother of all the elements. 


Hexv, contraſted from heron [heron, Fr. airone, It, airon, Sp.] a 
nd of large fowl. Peacham. | 


1 at Serge, a hern ſtanding at the water-ſide, and watching for 


Hrannxv, or He'nnSHaw [from erz] a place to which hern sre- 

on, and where they breed. | | | 
Heane'sr uM, barb. Lat. ſin old Writings] any fort of houſhold 

unture, implements of trade, &c. ; 


i nl, ſulſt. [of hern and hill] the name of an herb. Ain/- 
He avi, Lat. [with phyſicians] any kind of rupture, diverſified 
according to the name of the part affected. Wiſeman, 
= RNIA Aquoſa, Lat. a watry rupture. 
ERNIA Carngſa, Lat. a fleſhy rupture. | 


ee Humoralis, Lat. is when the teſtes are filled with unnatural 
IN * Scrotalis, or Hernia Veneric, a diſtemper when the teſtes 
F 00 Ul 


05 Serutal Hernia conſiſts in the inteſtine ſlipping thro' the ring of ab- 
oo muſcles into the /crotum, as the thigh rupture is, when it lips 
2 . into the thigh, and umbilical rupture, when it flips thro' at the 


Heavia Venteſa, 
*RNLA Uters, I. 
ERNIA'R1A, La 
Nous, adj. 

. hs Sp. [eroe, 

' © Mclently {i 

% of mortal r 


g by reaſon of immoderate venery. I ſhould have thought 


Lat. a windy rupture, 
at. the ſame as PRochoENTIA Uteri ; which ſee. 
t. rupture-wort, burſt-wort, or knot- graſs. 

of hernia, Lat.] burſten bellied. 
„It. heroe, Port. heros, Fr. and Lat. of mus, Gr.] 
gnified a great and illuſtrious perſon, who, though he 
ace, yet was eſteemed by the people a participant of 


Baſil, St. Gregory Miſſen, and St. Gregory Naztanzen, all of the mo- 


immortality ; and after his death, was numbered among the gods; now 
it is uſed for a perſon of eminent magnanimity and virtue. And {0 it 
was uſed as old as Homer's time, who applies it to the Greek ſoldier 
in common; as in the beginning of Agamemmon's {pecch. 
NN CN Newes 041408, Iliad book 2. 1. 109. 
2. A man of the higheſt rank in any reſpece. 4 
Hero'Dians, Jewiſh heretics, who took Herod for the Meſſiah. 
HE'ropss, /abjt, [herois, Lat.] a heroine, a female hero. Chap- 
zu. TAS | | F 
HeRo'tcal, adj. [of hero] becoming an hero, heroic. 
Hzro't-COMICAL, 4d. 7. e. both heroic and comical. IN 
Heroic, adj. [hercicus, Lat. heroique,Fr. e9ico, It. beroico,Sp. npwno;, 
Gr.] 1. Becoming an hero, brave, noble, intrepid, iiluſtrious. I hat 
which juſtly gives heroic name. Milton. 2. Productive of heroes. 
That heraic line. Shakeſpeare 3. Reciting the acts of heroes. An 
heroic poem. Dryden. | 


K 5 ROL Age, that age or period of the world herein the heroes 
ved. | | 
An Hero Pecm may be divided into theſe ſix parts. 1. The fa- 
ble. 2. The action. 3. The narration. 4. The charaQers. 5. 
The machines. 6, The thoughts and expreſſions. 


 Herorc Ve, is the ſame with hexameter in latin 2 and con- 


ſiſts of tix feet, being either dactyls or ſpondees, without any certain 
order, ſave that a dactyl is commonly in the fifth place; though it is 
not always ſo; for ſometimes a ſpondee is ſound in the fifth place. 
As to our Engl;p heroin, fee Foor [or FERH] and BLaxk Verſe com- 
pared. See allo Acliiles, and read, it takes its name from Achilles; 
its action conducting — | 

HERO“ ICALN Ess, or J 
ſition, Ec. 

HEROICATTY, adv. [of Heroical 
way ſuitable to a hero. . 

HrROICLy, adv. [of Herbie] ſuitably to an hero. Heroically is 
more frequent and more analogical. A. TH. 
. HE ron [Heroin, Fr. ercina, It. kercinga, Lat. noun, Gr.) a fe- 
male hero. Anciently, according to Engliſh analogy, herog/5: The 
heroine aſſum'd the woman's place. Dryden. 

Hr'RoisM [beroi/me, Fr.] the actions or principles of heroes, the 
qualities or character of a hero. Bote. N 

Hz'rov, Fr. a large kind of water- owl that feeds upon fiſh, It 
is now commonly pronounced heryu. (ay. 

Ha! RONR , or Hr“ RKONYSUHAW. Sc IHleRRRT. 

He'ron's-Bil/, an herb. 5 | | 
HER ES [epru;, of Te ehe, Gr. . e. creeping] a kind of St. An- 
thony's fire, which ſome call the ſhingles, ſome the running Worm, 
others wild-fire. A cutaneous inilammation of two kinds, nuliaris or 
pultularis, which is like millet ſeed upon the {kin, and exedens, which 
is more corroſive or penetrative, ſo as to form little ulcers, if not 


Tzro'1cvEss, heroical nature, quality, diſpo- 


] in an heroical manner, in 4 


' timely taken care of. Quincy. 


HerPes Puſlularis, or Her pts Miliaris, Lat. [with phy ſicians] a 


ſort of yellow bladders or wheals like millet-ſeed, that ſeize the ſkin, 


cauſe much itching, and turn to eating ulcers. 


HrerPes Exedens, Lat. a cutaneous inflammation, more corroſive 
and penetrating as to form. 


He'rrnG [hæhing, Sax. barring, Du. Haring, Ger. harang, Fr. 
aringa, It. arengue, Sp. and Port.] a ſmall ſea fiſh, _ 

HERRING Buſs, a veſſel or ſhip uſed in the herring-fiſhery, 

HerRinG Cob, a young herring. . | 

Her&rixG Hog, a large kind ot fiſh, that follows the ſnoals of her- 
rings to prey upon them. 5 

HesRINd Sver, money anciently paid in lieu of a certain quantity 
of herrings for the proviſion of a religious houſe. 


Crux HeRRinGs, ſuch as are caught after the fourteenth of Sep- 


tember. 


Corred HERRixGs, ſuch as are caught in the middle of Yarmouth 
ſeas, from the end of Auguſt to the middle of October, and ſerve to 
make red herrings. | | 

Hes, pronoun; the female poſſeſſive which is uſed when it refers 
to a ſubſtantive going before ;. as, ſuch are her charms, ſuch charms 
are hers, 'This pride of hers. Shakeſbenre. See Hex. 

HzERsE [herfia, low Lat. ſuppoſed to come from hejzan, to praiſe] 
1. A temporary monument raiſed over a grave. 2. A carriage for 
drawing dead corpſe to the grave. Frequent Ses ſhall befiege your 
gates. Pepe. Sce HEeARSE. | 1 | 

H RSE [in military architecture] an engine like a harrow, ſtuck full 
of iron ſpikes; it is uſed in place of rhe caevaux de friſe, to throw in 


the ways where horſe or foot are to pals, to hinder their march, and 


upon breaches to ſtop the foot. Common harrows are ſometimes 
made uſe of, and are turned with their points upwards, 

To Herss, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to put into a herſe. Wou'd 
ſhe were her/ed at my foot. Shakeſpeare. 

HersSE'LF, pronoun, the female perſonal pronoun, in the oblique 
caſes reciprocal. ; N 

 H&'RSELIKE, adj, [of herſe and like] funereal, ſuitable to funerals, 

You ſhall hear as many her/e/ike airs as carols. Bacon. 
_ _Hzrs1'LLoN, is for the ſame uſe as the herſe, and is made of one 
ſtrong plank of wood about ten or twelve feet long, ſtuck full of 
points or ſpikes on both ſides. | h 

HersrT [hynpe, Sax.] in the names of places, intimates, that the 
places took their name from a wood or foreſt. 5 | 

To Hr'ty, verb act. [henian, Sax.] to praiſe, to celebrate; now 
obſolete. And hery with hymns thy laſs's glove. Spex/er. 

He's, abbreviation. for he 7s. 


Ht's1raNcy r ee Lat.] heſitation; a ſtate of being in doubt 


or uncertainty ; ſuſpence. Baye. 
To Hr's1raTE, verb neut. [hefiter, Fr. and Sp. efitare, It. haſita- 
tum, ſup. of hefito, Lat. to doubt] 1. To doubt, to be uncertain 
what to do er ſay, to pauſe, to make a difficulty. They he/itate to 
accept Hector's challenge. Broome. 2. To ſtammer or faulter in the 
ſpeech. 5 
; HesiTa'Tion, Fr. 1. Doubt, uncertainty, difficulty made. The 
difficulties and hefitations of every one. Woodward. 2. Faultering or 
intermiſſion in the ſpeech, want of volubility. They are hardly able 
to go on Without perpetual Rn. Savift, 


Hes 
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HET 


Hisr [herr, Sax.] command or decree, precept, injunction. As 
hin: that doth thy lovely hefts deſpiſe. Spenſer. _ 
Hesyr'rran Gardens, the gardens of the Heſperides. 
Hesye'r1Des, the daughters of Heſperus ; Egle, Arethuſa, and 
Eſperathula; who, according to the poets, had gardens and orchards 
that bore golden fruit, which were ee by a vigilant dragon. 
Varro is of opinion, thoſe golden apples, were ſheep (w ich might be 
ſo called, becauſe their fleeces were of the colour of gold; or that the 
word An, in Greek, ſignified both a theep and an apple) and that 
the dragon was the ſhepherd. - 
HespERIUM Malum, Lat. an orange or lemon. * 
Hs“spERIs, Lat. {comeps, Gr.] a kind of wall-flower, dame. violet 
or rocket. 
He'spzRvs, Lat. [cc, Gr.] the evening ſtar, or evening 
tide. | | | 
He'sPervs, is ſaid.to be the ſon of Atlas, who lived in Italy, 
from whom it was called Heſperia ; and had the evening ſtar, the 
brighteſt in the heavens, called after his name. 
Hesycn-'-TEs [of gt, Gr. to be quiet] a perſon who keeps 
himſelf at ee to attend on the contemplation of divine things. 
Herd RCHA [:raipizpys, Of er. a friend or ally, and apxn, 
Gr. dominion] an abbor, or prior; the head of a college or hall ; the 
warden of a corporation or company ; alſo an officer of the Greek em- 
pire, of which there were two, the chief of which had the command 
of the troops of the allies. | | | | 
HerEeRo'cLITES, plur. of beterocditn, ſubſt. Fr. | heteroclitum, Lat. 
of dle. different, and xaww, Gr. to decline heteroclites, Fr. eterocliti, 
It. heterecliti, Lat. wich grammarians] 1. Nouns which vary in their 
gender or declenſion, being either defective or redundant. 2. Any 
perſon or thing that deviates from the common rule. 
Herenrocii'TiCaL, adj. [of heteroclite} deviating from the com- 
mon rnle. Of tins hereraclitical. Brown, _ 5 
HETERO/CRANY [ heterocranta, Lat. ETEpOXpanice, Gr.] a diſeaſe, a 
pain or ſwelling on one fide of the head. 

H' rESODOox, adj. ¶ Heterodoxe, Fr. eterodifſi, It. heterodoxus, Lat. 
eTepodoSog, Gr.] 1. Contrary to the faith or dodtrine eſtabliſhed in the 
true church; ſuch ouGur To BE the definition of heteredoxy ; but in fact 
no more is meant by it, than to diſſent from the commanly received opi- 
nion, whether right or wrong. 2. Not orthodox. Heer odux tenets. 

Locke. 95 


He'TERODOX, . an opinion peculiar, Not only a ſimple Hetero- 


dox, but a very hard paradox. Prown, 


Hr'TrrRopoxy, or HE'TERODOXNEsSS [of erepo8otin; Gr.] the Nate 
f 


pr quality of being different in opinion from the generality of the elta- 
bliſhed principles. | | ER 

HeTero'proOMOUs, adj. [of wo; and Feoueos, Gr. a courſe] a ſta- 
tical term for the common vectis or leaver, which has the hypomoclion 
placed below the power and weight. Of this kind of Jeavers are the 


prong and dung-tork ; whoſe hypomoclion is the labourer's knee. 


And all pincers, ſhcers, curting-kmves, &c. faſtened to blocks which 
are double. | 
Hurzro'pROMOUs F'79is [in mechanics] is a leaver, or that where 
the hypomoclion is placed, between the power and the weight; and 
where the weight 1s elevated by the deſcent of the power, and 
& contra. _ | 


Perpetua! HeTERODROMOUS Leawers ſin ſtatics] are the wheel, 


windlas, - capttan, crane, c. and alſo the outermoſt wheels of all 
wind and water-wills, and all log wheels. | | 
 HeTtRoGE NEAL, or HETEROGENEOUS, adj. [ heterogene, Fr. ete- 
rogeneo, It. hetercgeneus, Lat. ereg<yivnc, Of dlepB, different, and ., 
Gr. kind] being of a different nature, kind, or quality, not kin- 
dred. | 

HeTEROGE'NEAL, or HETEROGE'NEOUS Bodies [in mechanics] 
thoſe bodies whoſe denſity is unequal in different parts of their bulk. 
Heterogeneous bodies. Woodward. 

HzTERoGE Neal Light [according to Sir Iſaac Newton] is light 
that conſiſts of rays of differing degrees of refrangibility : Thus the 
common light of the ſun or clouds is heterogeneal, being a mixture of 
all forts of rays. That light, whoſe rays are ſome more refrangible 
than others, I call compound, Letzrogeneal and diflimilar. Newton, : 

HenfroGENEA> Nowns [in grammar] are ſuch as have one gender 
in the ſingular number, and another in the plural. 

HeTEROGE'NEAL Numbers, are thoſe referred to different units, or 
integers. ; | 

HETEROGENEAL 2:antitics, are thoſe which are of ſuch different 
kind and conſiderations, as that one of them, taken any number of 
times, never equals but exceeds or falls ſhort of the other. 

HETEROGENEAL Surd. [in algebra] are ſuch as have different radi- 
cal figns. 8 

HETEROGENEITY [in phyfic] 1. The quality or diſpoſition that 
renders a thing heterogeneous, oppoſition of nature. 2. Oppoſite or 
diſſimilar part. The fame wood diſtilled in a retort, does yield far 
other heteropeneities. Boyle. 

HererROGENE1TiES [with chemiſts) the parts and principles of 
different natures, ſuch as oil, falt, ſpirit, water, and earth, that can 
be ſeparated from any body, being analized by fire, are ſo called, be- 
2 they are all of very different natures and kinds from one ano 
her. | 

HeTEROGENEOUS Particles [of ereoyerns, of eres. and er-, Gr. 
kind; with philoſophers] are ſuch as are of different kinds, natures, 
and qualities, of which generally all bodies are compoſed. See H- 
TEROOCEN EAI. 

HEeTEROGE'NEOUSNESS, heterogeneity; the ſtate of being of a dif- 
ferent nature, kind or quality. d 
HeTEROGENiuM, Lat. [in phyſic] is uſed when any thing that is 
diſproportionate is mingled with the blood and ſpirits. 

ETERORHY THMUS, Lat. [of tree, another, and ebe, Gr. a 
oceeding by rule, order, Juft proportion and meaſure] a word uſed 
Fr pulſes, when they beat differently or irregularly in diſeaſes. Some 
uſe it for a courſe of life, unſuitable to the age of thoſe who live in it; 
as if a young man ſhould uſe the wayſof living of an old man, : 
 Herero'errcs, falſe optics. Spefator, 
* FHeveRO'sC11,.0r HeTERO'ECTANS, ſub, Lat. [of eripeoxic, of r- 


 hiatus's are at the bottom of the ſea. Woodward. 


HIA 


5 ., another, and o, Gr. ſhadow] the people who inh hit Ua. 
the equator and the two tropics in either of the temperate Pk: v "Mey 
have their ſhadow at noon caſt on a contrary fide towards Ons ng 
poles, 412. that which is above their horizon. "29 al the 

HEeTEROU'S1I [of eTepO-, another, and ec, Gr. ſubſtance] 80 
held that the ſon of God was not of a ſubſtance the {je ; Kh a 

ſpecies with that of the Father. The charaGeriftic o“ the . und 
EuxomiaNns, and many other Chriſtians of the fourrh ang f "Hans; 
centuries, who oppoſed the admiſſion of theſe and the like lng 
ſpeculations into the creed. See the word [Gop] and 8 Wh 
& Deus eft nomen ſummæ poteſlatis.” See alſo Lucirinian . 

MIaNns, and ZET1aNns, and read there, © Aetians, fo called b. 
tius, a preſbyter of Antioch in the fourth century—And after . 
rus, &c. add, Not much beholden is this heteredox body 78 
are called) to Nicephorus, for this portraiture, which he 10 OM 
But perhaps a more jn account, may be found under the ye n. 
NOMIANS and DEMONST RATIO a POSTERIORI compar'd.“ * 

To Hew, irreg. verb act. he apian, Sax. houwen, Du. hauen. 
huge, Dan. bugga, Su. mewn, zrreg. part. pafſ. hauwen, Dy 0 5 
Goth.] 1. To cut with edged tools, to hack. One yaye Ges 
vouſly He. Hayayard, 2. Lo cut, to chop. Us'd his noble 32 
the wood to þ:w. Dryden. 3. To fell as with an ax. And + 

all that would oppoſe our paſſage. Aadiſon. 4. Lo form, tg Fs 
with an ax. A long valley that ſeems hes out on purpoſe a1 
diſon. 5. To form laborioufly. Rather poliſhing old works fl. 
heating out new. Pope. wh 

N. B. This verb may be always regular. 

HE w, or Hue (hype, Sax.] form, colour, appearance. 

HEewer [of hepeian, Sax. | a cutter of timber or one, 

HEx ACA PSULAR [of , Gr. fix, and cafſala, Lat, a litt 
Sc.] a term uſed of juch plants as have fix {ccd-veſlc!s, 

HE'xacnorD. [:Zox0;00,, Gr.] a chord in muſic, commonly call 
by the moderns a ſixth. 8 | - 

HEXATTDRON [SFA, Gr.] one of the five regular bodies, 
ſix ſides, a cube. | 

HE Xacon, alf. Hex gore, Fr. eſageno, It. Pexegoring, Lat. &.. 
yorS., Gr.] a ſolid figure, having fix cqual fides, and as many angle 
a cube, a parallelopepid, bounded by ſix equal ſquares, the mu i. 
cious of all the figures that can be added to cach other withour an; 
terſtice ; and therefore the cells in honey-combs are of that for, 

Hrxa"coxaL [of :ExyurS-, of eg, fix, and youre, Gr. a corner] he. 
ving {ix ſides and as many corners. Hexagonal or fix Corwuo 
Brown. | | 

_ Hexa'GONALLY, adv. [of hexagonal] after the n anner of an hex. 
gon, or a geometrical figure that has ſix equal fides, and as mary 
angles. | ; 
5 Hrxa “co, Jute. [of hexagon] a hexagon, a figure of ſix angles 
J read in St. Ambroſe of hexagonzes, or ſexangulur cellars of bis, 
Bramball. | | 

8 Hexa'MERON [et a,, of £5, fix, and He, Gr. a day] a nane 
given to diſcouries or commentaries on the 5 /x days of the vol, 
according to the firſt chapter of Geneſis. 

Hexa"METER [hexanetre, Fr. c/ametro, It. hixd metro, Sp. uy 
Tf©-, of e, fix, and {«ETpOv,, Gr. mcaſure] a verſe conſilling of fix led. 
The Latin hexameter has more feet than the Englith heroic, Dy: 

Hexamriion [of x, fix, and paw, Gr. a mile] a celebrated wall, 
built by the emperor Emmanuel over the iſthmus of Corinth, fix mite 
in length. | | | 

Hexa"NGULAR, adj. [of et, Gr. fix, and angulus, Lat.] the f:me a; 
hexagonal, having ſix angles. Woodevard. 

_ HexaPE TaLoOus [of &, fix, and neraxy, Gr. a leaf] compoſed cf 
ſix leaves, as the felix, pulſatilla, Cc. 

HexarnyLLOUsS, adj. [of ie, fix, and Quay, Gr. a leaf] a tem 
applied to ſuch plants as have fix leaves. 

Hexa"PLa, Lat. [esa r, Gr.] a work of Origen's, a bible diſpoied 
in ſix columns, containing the four firſt Greek tranſlations of the bible 
Together with the Hebrew text, and the Hebrew written in Greek 
characters. 

He'xapop, ſul. [of £5, fix, and 7495, gen. of xs, Gr. a 00!) ab 
animal having fix feet. Ray, 1 8 | 

Hexa"yToToN [of 18, fix, and cis, Gr. caſe] a noun declines 
with fix cafes, | | 

Hexa'sTIC, ſuf ff. [:fa5ix, of e, fix, and ge., Gr. 2 verſe] ad 
epigram or ſtanza conſiſting of fix verſes or lines. 

- Hexa'sSTYLE, /ub/t, [cfa5vnS-, of c, fix, and g, Gr. acolum:] 
an ancient building which had fix columns in the front. 

He'xam, a market town of Northumberland, near the con%u: of the 
north and ſouth Tine, 176 miles from London. 

 He'x1s [eg, Gr.] a habit or conſtitution. | 

Hey, iniem. ¶ from ig] an expreſſion of joy or mutual cxlortater, 
the contrary to He, Lat, Hey, for praiſe and panegyric. 17:0 

Hey'soTz [in old records] the liberty granted to à tenant for ch. 
ting ſo much underwood, buſhes, Sc. as were neceſary Ir ew, 
or maintaining the hedges or fences belonging to the land. 

HEY DAY [for high-daz] an interjection of frolic and exultaticn, 
and ſometimes of admiration. Thou ſpend'ſt ſack zey-da vm 
praiſing him. Shakeſpeare, | 
Hk x- DA, /. a frolic wildneſs. 
tame. Shakeypeare. 

| Hey'becives, a wild frolickſome dance. 

Light-foot nymphs can chace the ling'ring night _ 

With heydegives and trimly trodden traces. % 
HE v. no! an interjection of bewailing. | 1 
HE vYRS fin huſbandry] young timber-trees uſually leſt 10! ſtan6er3 

in felling of woods or co 65 3 
H“acixru [in 2 in blazoning by precious ſtones, 0g" 
blue. See HyYacixTth. 

H1sa'Tion, fubft. {from Tie, Lat ] the act of gaping. Eros. _ . 

H1a"rus, Lat. 1. A chaſm or gap, an aperture, 4 breach. The- 
2. be opens 
of the mouth by the ſucceſſion of an initial to a final vowel. Pe. 
A defect in a manuſcript copy, where ſome of it is lol. 


le chet, 


ayineo 
& 


lt Il. 


The hey-day in tie bio! 


HA. 


lader 


IE 


. 
The? 
open 


4 


9pe TES 


HI. 


HI E 


[Libernus, Lat.) belonging to the winter. Bron, 


Hir anal, 4 [of Hibernia, Lat. Ireland] belonging to Ire- 


HisERNIAN, ej. 


hows «cum, or H1B1'SCUS, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb maſh- 
11518 : . 


_— Lat. a mongrel 3 alſo one born of parents of different 
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countries: Doctius, ſulſt. [an unintelligible term, ſometimes uſed by 
111 e ed, I fancy, from hic eff doc us, Lat. this, or here is 
juggle" 3 4 man: uſed by jugglers of themſelves. Johnſen] a cant 
ts 15 2 juggler; one that plays faſt and looſe. Hiccius decbius 
vor: : adtOr as, | 
play din . | peg or Hi'cxvue [ſo called by way of ſimilitude 
oh erde motion; or of hicken, Su. and Dan. hoguer, Fr.) a con- 
wee A. of the ſtomach that produces ſobs. Bx uxoO chooſes ra- 
wow ll it a convulſive motion of the diaphragm, drawing into a 
_ he ſtomach and neighbouring parts.” With Hieeoctares 
23 fovers [ @vpeTo Noyywlees n Avypaderg] are fevers attended 
the © gent hiccup. Hir oc. Coac, T. 45. See Acrasy, and 
. h 2 vcaoic. Sneezing cureth the hiccough. Brown, 
a” dene or Lo Hf ccur, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to 
ſob wich convulſion of the tomach. Hicc:p is a corruption of hiccough, 
" ſormed by Hudibras for the fake of rhyme. | | 
"HrcxLING, 2 market-town of Nortolk, fituated in a marſhy 
round, not far from the ſea, 119 miles from London. | 
Hi'cxwal, or HickwaYy, A bird called otherwiſe a wood- 
ecker. 


Hip, or Hi'pDEN [hyb, hydden, Sax.) pret. and part. po; of 


„% hide. See To Hive. 


Hrpace, a royal aid or tribute raiſed on every hide of land. 

Hips [hybe or hive, Sax. buyt, Du. huut, O. and L. Ger. haut, 
H. Ger. hund, Dan. hudh, Su. ] 1. The ſkin of a beaſt, either raw 
or dreſt. 2. The human fin. In contempt. On tyger's heart, 
wrapt in a Woman's hide ! Shakeſpeare. 3. | Hyde, Fi. hids, barb. 


Lat.] a certain quantity of land, as much as one plough can till. 4. 


_ Hive, a hide juſt taken off the beaſt, before it has undergone 


ation. 
1 4 aan a green dice Hannes with ſalt, allom, or. ſaltpetre, 
ent it from corrupting by lying long. | 
yg ; os Hive, a bide having the hair taken off, and fteeped in tan- 
2 Hibr, one which, after tanning, has paſſed through the 
hands of the currier, and is fitted for uſe in making ſhoes, &c, 

To Hive, irreg. verb at, pret. hid, part. paſſi hid, hidden [ho dan, 
dax. ] to lay or put in a private place, to conceal, to withdraw from 
fight or knowledge. er 5 55 

To Hips, werb ad. to lye hid, to be conceal d, to abſcond, to lurk. 
Some hiding place. L'Eſtrange. 3 i ; = 

Hips and Seck, ſulſt. a play among children, in Which ſome hide 
themſelves, and another ſeeks them. S. | 

Hips nothing from thy prieſt, pbylician, or lawyer; 
Leſt thou wrong thy ſoul, body, or eftate. 2 

Hipe-Bound, adj. [of hide and bound; with farriers] a diſorder in 
a horſe, or other beaſt, when his ſkin ſticks ſo tight to his ribs and 
back, that it cannot be looſened from it with the hand. It ſometimes 
proceeds from poverty or bad keeping, at other times from over- 
riding or a ſurfeit. Farrier's Dictionary. | 

Hipe-Bound [in huſbandry] a term uſed of trees, when the bark 
ſticks too cloſe and binders their growth. Bacon. 

Hivz-Boznd, 1. Harſh, untractable. 

And ſtill the harſher and hide-bourder 
The damſels prove, become the tonder. Hudibras. 
2. Stingy, cloſe-fifted, niggardly. 

Hive of Land, a meaſure or quantity of land, as much as one 
plough could cultivate in a year. See HiDe. | Tho 

Eivs-Lands, appertaining to a hide, or manſion- houſe, 

Hue and Gain [in old law] arable or ploughed lands. 

H!'per, à ſanctuar) or place of protection. . 

4 DEOUS [Hideux, Fr.] dreadful, frightful, terrible to look at, 
ing. : | 

HibeovusLy, adv. [of hideous] dreadfully, frightfully. 

Hiprousess [of hideous] frightfulneſs, terror. ; 

Hi'DpECIIp [of hide and xilb, Sax. ] the price by which a perſon 
redeemed his hide from being whipped, or bought off a Whipping. 

Hes [of hide] one that hides. ; 

1o Hit, verb neut. [hiezan, Sax.] 1. To haſten, to go in haſte. 

* you home to bed. Shakeſpeare. 2. It was anciently uſed with the 
7ecprocal pronoun. It is now almoſt obſolete. Cruel Auſter chither 
hd bim. Cra/baxe. | | 

Hi'tza Picra [of 0;, holy, ſacred, and Tipos, Gr. bitter] a 
Purging compoſition made of aloes, cinnamon, zedoary, atlarum, 

e leſſer cardamon ſeeds, and ſaffron. 

iERANTHEM1S, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb camomil. 

Hrerarcy, fubſt. [bierarque, Fr. of pos, ſacred, and apyn, Gr. 
$0\crnment] the chief of a ſacred order. Under their b:erarchs in or- 
des bright. Milton. f 

Husa achic a! [ hierarchique, Fr. gerarchico, It. jerarchicho, Sp. 
ns La rveeapyixec, Gr.] pertaining to hierarchy or church- 
1 | ERARCHY ¶Hierarebie, Fr. gerarchia, It. jerarchia, Sp. Verar- 
* L fefa. Of i:pos, ſacred, and apxy, Gr. domination] ſacred 
* urch. government, the ſubordination between prelates and other 

Celtattics. The hierarchy of England. Bacon. | 
* ATP [in theology] the order or ſubordination among the 
bh ho Ne ranks of 1 and holy beings. The higheſt ſaint 

enmal Hicrarchy. Hobel. | 

i "ERA TiC Paper . the ancients] the fineſt ſort of paper, 
ju Was {ct apart only for tacred or religious uſes. | 

1 NE npeberere, Gr.] the herb vervain. 
k bien LY PH, of IEROGLY'PHIC, ſub/t. [hierogdyphe, Fr. gereglifico, 
or en ge, Lat. der ονẽ, of 4epog, ſacred, and Yu, Gr. to carve 
, Fave] 1. Certain characters or portraitures of ſeveral ſorts of crea- 
3 ead of letters, under which forms they expreited their concep- 
3 Or, hierog] yphics arg certain /acred or erious characters, figures, 


taining to hierography. 


HIG 
or 1mages of creatures, under which the ancient Egyptians couthed 
tacir principles of philoſophy, hiſtory, and poliey; whence the word is 
now taken for any ſymbol, emblem, or myſtical figure. Hierogly- 
phics were uſed before the alphabet was invented. A lamp amongſt 
the Egyptians is the. Bieregliphic of life. Wilkins. 2. The art of wri- 
ting in picture. It is againſt all the rules of 4ercgl;ph to aflign thoſe 
animals as patrons of punch. 887. 
 Hitrocly'puic, or HitzaqcL.y'PpHICAL, adj. | hiereglyphigue, Fr, 
Pieroglyjico, Sp. geroglyfico, It. hieroghyficus, Lat. npoyauGucg, Gr. 
b to hieroglyphics, ſymbolical, expreſſive of tome meaning 
eyond what immediately appears. The original of the conceit was 
probably hierog!yphical. Brown. 
 THEROGLYPiic Maris [in palmiſtry] are thoſe crooked or wind- 
ing lines or wrinkles in the hand, by which the retainers of that art 
pretendto tell perſons their fortunes. | ; 
HieroGLYPHICALLY, adv. [of hicroghphical] emblematically. 
ſymbol:cally. Brown. Ws tf 
i FIEROGRAMMATE' {of wegoypapuale, Gr.] priefts among the an- 
cient Egyptians, appointed to explain the mylterics of religion, and to 
direct the performance of the ceremonies thereof. They invented and 
wrote the hierog'yphics, and hieroglyphical books, and explained 
them, and other religious matters. See 'Fackfon Chronol. Antiquities. 
HIESOGRAMS [igryoappale, Gr.] ſacred Writings. 
H1ERO'GRAPHER [of w:oycadcc, Or.] a writer of divine things. 
HitrRocea'pkic, or HitkoGRA'PHICAL L. gpg, Gr.] per - 


Hitro'craruy [of eg, holy, and yeato, Gr. to write.] ſacred 
writings, or the writings ot ſacred things. 

Hr'txome, or Hitro'NYMus, Jerome, one of the fathers of the 
church. He belonged to the wwe/fern or Latin church, and was per- 
haps one of the moſt learned ren of the times; but in wkote controver- 
ſial writings, Meue, Biarer, ard others, hive dificovercd ſuch 2ra;ts of 
diſingenuity and want of candor z (not to ay FRAUD and Foul PLA | 
as renders ſome caution neceſſary, when converting with his works — 
Happy! for the cauſe of truth if that kind of artifice had ceas'd with him, 
To which I may add, that with all his literature and knowledge, he 
crouched low enough to the biſhop of Rome; ſo far, that upon a certain 
controverſy ariſing in the £aft, concerning the LRIN IT [See HY 
POSTASIS| he applied to pope Damus tor his orders: He would 
know from him Which fide to eſpouſe; and does it in that courtly 
ſty le, JuBE guid dicum; i. e. ComMany me, what 1 ſhall ſay. 
Not to obſerve, that his zeal tor 29743 ran ſo high, as to have been 
the author of that very wiſe remark, „that all the anleun beaſts wen 
into the ark by Pairs; ” aid tracing this velig ien cal bacy lagker 


ſtill, he ſays, it I remember right, . Before the fall [7. e. of our firſt 


parents] was virginity: No ſooner six enter'd, but forthwith com- 
menced MARRIAGE.” Compare all this with thoſe other branches of his 


icheme, referred to under the words Euxomans, and Herwmir, and 
with that hit of the times, which St. Grtgory gives us under th 
word CREED ; and then conſider, if we have not here, at leaſt in 
part, that PREDICTION of Sz. Paul fulfilled, 1. Lim. iv. 1—3 
Hrzrmitand CREED. | | 

H:izroxnomians, an order of monks ſ:id to have been eſtabliſhed 
by St. Jerome; alto another order of hermits founded 4, C. 1 305, 
by one Granel of Florence. | 

HIEROPHA NTA, Lat. [at Athens in Greece] prieſts who were 
overicers of {acritices and holy things; alſo the prieſts of the goddeſs 
Hecate. | | | | h 

HitroPHANT, ſubft. [i:eoÞavlng, of wag, ſacred, and Gawmw, Gr, 
to new! 1. A prieſt, one who teaches rules of religion. Heathenith 


. See 


priefts and 4/arophant:, Hale. 2. An officer that ſhews ſacred Places, 


rehcs, or mylteries. | 

HizrRopnus'NTIC, a7. pertaining to an hierophant. 

Hizro'scopy | iegcoxowia, Of ef, ſacred things, and coxomew, Gr. 
to view] a kind of divination, periorn. ed by vicwing and coniidering 
the victim, and every circumſtance that occurs during the courte of the 
ſacrifice. : 7 | 

To HE, verb neut. [of uncertain etymology, probably cor- 
rupted from Hagge. Fokr/cn} 1. Jo chafter, to be penurious in a bar- 
gain. Why all this gg with thy friend about ſuch a paultry ſunt? 
Arbuthnot, 2. To go icliing proviſions from door to door. 
ſeems the original meaning. | 

H1'6ceoLYy Pzegedly, a cant expreſſion, corrupted from nge, which 
denotes any confuſed iaals, as higlers carry a huddle of proviſions to- 
gether. | ; 

Hire [of to higge!e] one who ſells proviſions by retail. | 

HiGcH, ad. [heah, Sax. hey, Dan. bog, Su. haue, Goch. bog h, 
Du. hoch, Ger. Haut, Fr.] 1. Tall, long upwards, riſing above from 
the ſurtace or center. Ihe higher parts of the earth. Parret. 2. 
Raiſed aloft, elevated in place, Reaſon elevates our thoughts as high 
as the ſtars. Locke. 3, Exalted in nature. 4. Exalted in condition or 
rank; as high prieſt. 5. Exalted in ſentiment. 

Solomon liv'd at caſe, nor aim'd beyond 

| Eis her deſigu than to enjoy his Rate, Nſiltov. 

6. Diflicult, abſliuic. They meet to hear and anſ er ſuch high things. 
Shakeſpeare, 7. Poaltful, After all their 4% diſcourſes. Clarenudon. 
8. Arrogant, proud, loity, His %% and threatening language. C/a- 
rendon. 9. Severe, opprefiive. There appcareth on either i de an tzigh 
haud. Bacen. 10. Noble, illafliivus. So J blood. Shatrfpeare, 11. 
Violent, tempeſtuous, loud: applicd to the wind. A high wind. Dujpa. 
12. Tumultuous, tuibu.cat, ungovernable . pathons. Milte. 
13. Full, complete. It was g time to do fo. Clarendon, 14. Strong 
taſted, guſtiul. High tauces and rich ſpices. Baker. 15. Advanced 
in latitude from the line. Lo take their courſe either Yig to the norih 
or low to the ſouth. A 16. Being at the molt perſe& fare, in 
the meridian; as, by the ſun it is %% noon. 17, Far advanced into 
antiquity. The nominal obſervation of the ſeveral days of the week 
is very 4igh, and as old as the ancient Egyptians, Brown. 18. Dear, 
exorbitant in price. At ſo J a rate. bath, 19. Capital, great: 
oppoled to little; as, 4igh treaion, in oppoſition to petty weaſoa, 

The .H1Gutr the tree, the greater the fall. 


rs . 
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Lat. Ce graviore caſu decidunt lues. Hoek. 
Ghz. Heu ſtanrimg, the lower bal“. 
Lat. Yelluntur in altum, ut lapſu previ rant. 


Thoſe who climb (or aſpire) the higheſt, mult expect when bey do 
; line 
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HIG 
make a flip, to fall the heavier; and their preſumption makes them 
JLenecally tall unpi jed. N : 

Hic, „abt. high place, elevation, ſuperior region. The king of 
gods beheld from Trek. Dryaen. | 8 
0 Hicn, aloft, above, into ſuperior regions. Rais'd on high. 
Dryden. | 8 51 

Eion is much uſed in compoſition with variety of meaning. 

Hicu-Bearing Cock, a fighting cock. 

Hicn-BLE5T, a. ſupremely happy. God high-bleff. Milton. 

_ Hren-BLowN, adj. ſwelled much with wind. My 4igh-bloxwn pride. 
Shakeſpeare. 

Hion-BORN, adj. being of a noble extraction. 
Rowe. 

Hicn-2viLT, adj. 1. Being of lofty ſtructure. His pile high built 
and proud. Milton. 2. Covered with loftly buildings. The g- 

built elephant his caſtle rears. Creech. 
__ Hi1cH-coLouRED, adj. having a 
coloured urine. Floyer. | 
_ Hicn-crE's TED, or Hrcn-Ri'coed [with archers] the ſame as 
ſhoaldered. NE Is | 

Htron-per'oniNc, having great ſchemes. His high-defigning 
thoughts were figur'd there. Dryden. | 

H1cH-FED, adj. pampered. A favourite mule Vg fed. L'E- 
flrange. : 

Hicn-FLA'MING, a. throwing flames to a great height, 

Hecatombs of bulls to Neptune ſlain, 
Hieh-flaming pleaſe the monarch of the main. Pope. 

Hich-FLI“ER, /ub/?. one that carries his opinions to extravagance. 
Sani. | | | 

Hich-FTOwN. 1. Proud, haughty, elevated. High own hopes. 
Denham. 2. Turgid, extravagant. high-flown hyperbole. 
L' Eftrange. | a . 7 | 

H1Gn-FLY'ING, extravagant in claims or opinions. High-flying ar- 
bitrary kings. Dryden. | 

HicH-HEea'PED, adj. 
board high-heap'd with cates divine. Pope. 
Braſs 4igh-heap'd. Pope. hs 25 

H1GH-HEELED, adj, having the heel of the ſhoe much raiſed. 
Theſe embroider'd high-hee”d thoes. Swift. 

__ Hicn-nvuxc, ad}. hung aloft. The i- hung taper. Dryden. 

HronraxD, /ub/t. [of high and land] a mountainous or hilly region. 
'The highlands of Scotland. Clarendon. | : 

__ HY6iiLanDER, Aust. [of highland] an inhabitant of 
try. His cabinet-council of highlanders. Addiſon. 

HicHAMU-FERRIS, or Fr'RRtRs, a borough town of Northampton- 
ſhire, 45 miles from London. It was once one of the king's manors, 
and took the latter part of its name from the Ferrers family. It {ends 
one member to parliament. 

HreouLy, adv. [of high] 1. Elevated with regard to places and 
ſituation. 2. In a great degree. Greatly uſeful to the public, and 
highlv tend to its ſafety. Addijon. 3. Proudly, arrogantly, ambi- 
tiouſly. | 55 


Higb- born beauties, 


deep or glaring colour. High- 


1. Covered with high piles. The plenteous 
2. Raiſed into high piles. 


a hilly coun- 


What thou would'ſt highly, 3 
Thhat thou would'ſt boldly. Shakeſpeare. | 
4. With eſteem. Not to think of himſelf more highly than he ought. 
Romans. | 
- Hrenmosr, adj. [an irregular word] higheſt, topmoſt. Now is 
the ſun upon the Sig hill. Shade ſpeare. | 
Hu- ME TTLED, at, proud or ardent of ſpirit. 
Htct-M1'NDED, adj. proud, arrogant. Be not 4igh-minded, but 
ar. Romans. | A | 
H1'ciinzss [heahnex, Sax.) 1. Elevation above the ſurface, tal - 
neſs. 2. A title given princes, anciently that of kings. 3. Dignity 
of nature, ſupremacy, By reaſon of his 4ighneſs I could not endure. 
L SLES: bag; | 
' H1cn-PRI'NCIPLED, adi. extravagant in notions of politics. Suit. 
HicH-RED, adj. deeply red. A high-red tincture. Hoyle. 
Hicu-SEAa'SONED, adj, Piquant to the palate. High-Jeaſoned meats, 
Lecke. , 
Hicn-s1'GHTED, 
ranny. Shakeſpeare. 1 | 
Hicn-sP1'RITED, adj. bold, daring, infolent. 1 e 
Hich-srO“MAchED, adj. obſtinate, lofty. High-/lomached are they 
both, and full of ire. Shakeſpeare. | 
Hichr [this is an imperfe& verb uſed only in the preterite tenſe, 
with a paſſive ſignification ; of herzan or heexan, of haran, Sax. 
to call; heeten or heiten. O. and L. Ger. Hziifen, H. Ger. to be na- 
med or called] 1. Was called, was named. The city of the great king 
_ hight it well. Spenſer. 2. It is ſometimes uſed as a participle paſſive, 
and ſignifies called, named. It is now obſolete, except in burleſque 
writings. _ | | 
Quoth Ralph, not far from hence doth dwell, 
A-cunning man aiGHT Sidrophel. 
Hud. P. II. Cant. III. I. 105, 106. 
S8o ! have ſeen in black and white, | 
A prating thing, a magpy niur, 
Maijeticaily falk, & 2 8 
Swift and Pope's Miſcellany, Vol. III. p. 139. 
Hicn-TA'STED, guſtful, piquant, High taſted meats. Denham. 
Hicn-vi'cep, adj. enormouſly wicked. Some high-wic'd city. 
Shakeſpeare. | ; 
Hicary-Tighty, or HoiTYy-Toighty. 1. Hand over head 2. In- 
conderately. - 3. Aſter a ramping wanton manner. A cant word, 


adj. always looking upwards. High-fighted ty- 


H1ioy-wa'TER, . [of high and water] the utmoſt flow of the 


tide juſt before its reflux. Halley. . 
Hr'onwA v, /ubft. [of high and way] the great road, the public 
path. Appius who made the g Addiſon. 
Hi'cHWAYMAN, /ub/t. [of highway and man] a robber on the high- 
Way. . 
Hi'cuworThH, a market town of Wiltſhire, 73 miles from Lon- 
don. | 
Hr'GLER, one who buys poultry, egen. 
markets, and brings it to town to ſell. 
QLER, 


butter, c. in the country 
See HiccLE and Hig- 


Hiusz“Lr, prov. [of him and ſelf} 1. In the nominative the fame 


ſpcare z. In the oblique caſes it has a reciprocal fignification, A N. 


to, to obſtruct, 


HIP 


Herr- Pigledi, adv. confuſedly, 
HicctpLy-Pregedly. | 

HiLa'sra, Lat. [among the Romans] feaſts celebrated 
with great gaiety in honour of the mother of the gods. "anal 

HiLa'rirty [/i/aritas, Lat.] cheerfulneſs, merriment, Br 

HiLaRo'DIA, — [of N cheerful, and n, Gr. a Fn 

oem or compolition in verſe, ſung by a fort of od a 
rar : 5 x 2 Called 

HiLAa'ro-TRAGEDIA, à dramatic performance, 
rious; and partly comic or merry. 

Hip, in AÆlric's grammar is interpreted a lord or lady: 80 ny 
bert is a noble lord, Mathil an heroic lady: And in the ſame ſ * 
Wiga, alfo found. Gitfon's Camden 855 

Hr'Lp1xG, /. Child, Sax. ſignifies a lord. Perhaps þ;14; 
originally a little lord, in — for a man that has — he rey 
cacy or bad qualities of high rank, or a term of reproach abbrey; on 
from hinderling, degenerate. Hughes's Spenſer] 1. A ſorry = 
cowardly fellow. He was ſome Hilding fellow. Shakeſpeare.” 1 15 
likewiſe uſed for a mean woman. Helen and Hero, hildings and uh 
lots. Shakeſpeare. | | ems 

HILL | hall, Sax. hugel, Ger. hals, Goth. ] a riſin ; 
leſs than 4 mountain. | a or gd grow 

Up the Hir favour me; 
Down the Hir, take care of thee, 
Spoken with reference to a horſe, that we ſhould never ride him " 
either up hill or down hill: The firſt, in regard to him; the ron 
for our own ſafety. | TY 
8 The hicher the Hun, the lower the graſs, 
People of the greaigſt fortunes are not always the moſt liberal 

Hr'iioc (hilloc, Sax. ] a little hill. Addiſon. ; 

Hi'LLocky, az. [of Hilloc] full of hillocs or little hills, 

HILL, aj. fad 41.1} full of hills, being unequal on the ſurſace 
„Hier [ hilÞ, from healdan, Sax. to hold] the handle of a ſword 

c. 5 i 5 5 
Hiu (him, Sax. hem, Du. ihm, Germ. hannem, Dan.] 1, Ang. 
lique caſe of the pronoun e. 2. Him was ancienily uſcd for it, in: 
neutral ſenſe. 5 


pell-mell: a cant word. [I 


partly tragic or * 


as be, but more emphatically. 2. In ancient authors it is uſed ney. 
trally for itſelf. Above the clouds as high as heaven him/elf. bett 


provable badneſs in himſelf. Shakeſpeare. 4. It is ſometimes not te. 
ciprocal, To ſee another ſo much Simſelf as to ſigh his griefs, Sy, 
70 HiMerE, N. C. to halt. 4 
H:x [IV, H..] a Jewiſh liquid meaſure, containing one gallon 
two pints, two inches and a half folid meaſure. | 
Hisp, adj. compar. Jinder, ſuper. hindermft [hyntan, Sax. ] back. 
ward, contrary in poſition to the face. Hind legs. Pope. See His. 
DER and Hi/NDtRMosmT. | | 
Hinp [hine, Sax. hinde, Du. hindim, H. Ger. hinh. Su.] a doedf 
the third year, the ſhe to a ſtag, the female of red deer. Job. 
Hip, or Hine ſhine, a ſervant, hineman, Sax,] a peaſant, 
boor, a mean ruſtic. A lab'ring Sind in ſhow. Dryden. A couple of 
Ford's knaves, his hinds. Shakeſpeare. | BORES: 
Hixp-Berries [hinv-bequan, Sax. ] raſpberries. 
Hixp-Ca/f, a hart of the firſt year. 4 
H' NvDENIT [of hende ne, Sax. ] a ſociety, or claſs of men, 
'To HIx DER [hyndhian, Sax. hindern, Du.] to let, to put a fh 


HiNBER, adj. [of hind] being in a poſition oppoſite to the face, 
the ſame with Hen; as, the Linder or hind part of any thing. Ha- 
der feet. Addiſon. 

Hi“ NDbERANCER [of hinder] a ſtop, let, or impediment. - 

H1'NDERER [of hinder] he or that which hinders or obſtrits. 
Brakes, great hinderers of all ploughing, grow, May. 

Hi'nDERLING [hyndepling, Sax.] an unthriving child, a palty, 
worthleſs beaſt, a degenerate hy &c. 

Hr'nptERMosT, or H1NxDMosT, adj. [hindermoſt ſeems to be led 
proper than hindme/t] laſt, moſt behind, in the tear. 

H1'NDERSOME, adj. [of hinder] troubleſome, in the way. 

Hri'xprFars [of hind, a ſervant, and papan, Sax, to go] the r- 
ning away of a ſervant from his maſter, | 

' H/NckLY, a market town of Leiceſterſhire, 91 miles from Lot- 
don. | | 5 5 

Hi“xnox, a borough town of Wiltſhire, 94 miles from London, k 
ſends two members to parliament. | 

Hince [bengh or henghlel, Du. and L. Ger. or hingle, from ber. 
gle, or hang. Johnſon] 1. Joints of iron, on which a gate or 
turns. 2. The cardinal points of the world, eaſt, welt, north, 
fouth. If when the moon is in the hinge at eaſt. Creech. 3. A fe. 
verning rule or principle. The other hinge of puniſhment might turn 
upon a law. Temple. 4. To be off the hinges; to be in a ſtate of ine 
gularity and diſorder. Out of order, and off the hinges. Tillotſm. i 
To Hinox, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To furniſh with hunge*- 

2. To bend as an hinge. Be thou a flatt rer now, and hinge thy knee 
Shakeſpeare. N 9 
Hi'xchAu, a market town of Norfolk, 94 miles from London. 4 
To HinT [enter, Fr. Skinner] 1. To give a brief, ſhort, or pen 
notice of any thing, to bring to mind by a flight mention ot rem i 
alluſion. Juſt hint a fault and heſitate diſlike. Pope. 2. 16 15 gs 
to allude to, to touch lightly upon. Agriculture ought to be 10m 
what hinted at. Addiſon. 5 ait 
HIxT, ſubft. [ente, Fr.] 1. A brief notice, remote alluſion, * 
inſinuation. The firſt hints and whiſpers of good and evil. Se. 
Suggeſtion, intimation. They take different hints. Addiſon. Ty 
Hir [hipe, Sax. heuped, Du, buſttes, Ger. Huy, h.] 1. i 
uppermoſt part of the thigh, the joint of the thigh, the 
it. 2. To have on the hip; alow phraſe, implying to hay 
tage over another. [It ſeems to be taken from hunting, | 
haunch of a deer being the part commonly ſeized by the dog 


ſon. ] 
7 Ie, ſubſt. r the fruit of the briar or dog 
of haws and hips. Bacon, : 


HAR 


| 4. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To ſprain or ſhoot the hip. 
To = . an old motly ſaddle. Shakeſpeare. : 
His e \ cant word formed by the reduplication of hop, Like 
1 -Hor. 


yt in a ſingle boot. Congrewe. | 8 
* ut wy = 600 or g es one. The ſame as the 
'P, - | 3 
. Ainſevorthb. : 23 ; 
10 en a corruption of hypochondriac. Ain/- 

F; | 


vn [of mT0s, Gr. an horſe] a title given to Neptune. 


Hr'psH0T» 4dj- [of hip and Pot] ſprained or diflocated in the hip. 
1 , 


: fool, as if you were hipſhot. L' Eftrange. | 
Waggling © nr. l ſaid of a horſe, when he has wrung 
tw his haunch or hip, ſo as to relax the ligaments that keep 
3 done in its wy” . | 
7 N Ee | ; | VEE 
— Ro in irchitefture) ſuch a roof as has neither gable-heads, 
ſhred-heads, nor jerkin-heads. 0 A 0 7 <0 
HippELa'PHUS Lat. [r, of rg, a horſe, and hp, Gr. 
dag or hind] a beaſt part horſe and part ſtag. . 
: 1 finrtue, Gr. ] a comet or blazing ſtar, with beams reſem- 
i; 's mane. i 
bling e ax Major, Lat, [with botaniſts] chickweed. = 
HiyP1'ADES Dr ad, of eros, Gr. a horſe} 1mages repreſenting 
women on horſeback. | 


. 


HirrTATRICE * rrog, à horſe; and rg, Gr. to cure] the 


1 iſeaſes of horſes and other beaſts. | 
* 5 gs ſeontractions of hypochondra, Lat. vTox,or9prov, Gr. 
h re of the belly where the liver and ſpleen lie] a diſeaſe called 
bun baden. affectus, a lower ſpecies of melancholy. 3 
"Hi'peprxG-HoLD, or Hi IxG-HAwo, a place where people ſtay to 
chat or goſſip, when they are ſent on an errand. Hep 
HirocauELus, Lat. a monſter, part horſe and part camel. 
Hippoca/mpa [irozapmn, Gr.] a ſea-horſe. | a 
HieyocamPa, Lat. of Gr. [with anatomiſts] the proceſſes or chan- 
nels of the foremoſt ventricles of the brain. 5 
Hippoce'nTauR [of wwoxerravess, Gr.] fabulous monſters, repre- 
ſented by painters as half men half horſes. | - 
Hiepo'courius [of wwo;, an horſe, and xvgvw, Gr. to lord over] 
itle given to Neptune. | , 
2 — RAS, Fr, and Sp. [zpocras, It. quaſi vinum Hippocratis, Lat.] 
an artificial ſort of wine, made of claret, or white wine and ſpices, and 
rained through a flannel bag; a medicated wine. King. 
Hipyo'cRATEs's Sleeve [in pharmacy] a wWoollen bag of a ſquare 
piece of flannel, having the oppoſite corners joined, ſo as to make it 
triangular, for ſtraining ſyrups and decoctions for clarifications. | 
Hiprocra'TICa Facies [with phyſicians] 1. e. hippocratical, or 
Hippocrates's countenance, a diſtemper, when the noſtrils are ſharp, 
the eyes hollow, the temples low, the laps of the ears drawn together, 
the {kin about the forehead high and dry, the complexion pale, of a 
leaden colour, or black. 1 TREES 
HirrockA TIA, Lat. [of iro; and x2270;, Gr. 9. d. the power or 
command over horſes] a feſtival obſerved in honour of Neptune; du- 
ring which horſes were led along the ftreets richly harneſſed, and decked 
with flowers, | = f wo | 
Hieroma'cuy [imropaxie, Gr.] a fighting or juſting on horſe- 
back. 
HipropRo'ME [wrmoJgopu;, of artec, an horſe, and 9gouo;, Gr. a 
arace] a place for the courſing and running of horſes. 3 
HirrocLo'ssa, or Hir ros suvu, Lat. [iTroyAozoor, Gr.] the 
herb horſe· tongue, blade or tongue- wort. RE: bas 
HiypoGLo'TTION, Lat, [unoynorrion, Gr.] laurel of Alexandria, or 
tongue-laurel, | | 1 
Hr'ppoeRIFF, abt. ¶ bippogri fe, Fr. of irres, a horſe, and 9h, 
Gr. a griffon] without wing. Of hippogriff bore thro' the air ſublime. 
Milton. be Hag | 
Hipror AP ATRHUU, Lat. of Gr. [with botaniſts] the herb patience 
or monks-rhubarb, $23: 3s 15 
HirrouANES [wraoparns, 9. in para, Gr. what the mare is 
mad for] 1. A black fleſhy kernel in the forehead of a young colt, 
vhich the mare bites off as ſoon as ſhe has foaled. 2. A noted poiſon 
anong the ancients, one of the chief ingredients in love potions. 
HiprouaxgESs [with botaniſts] the thorn apple, a kind of herb, 
which if eaten by horſes makes them mad. AT: | 
nd run un, Lat. [irTopagadeos, Gr.] wild or great 
ennel. e | 
Hipro'pnars, Lat. 222 Gr.] a kind of bur or teaſel with 
vhich ſheer-men dreſs their cloth. 
ro H“sTOx, Lat. [i7rToPairor, Gr.] a ſort of herb growing 
on the fullers thorn. Wgtek⸗ | | 
Hipropo'pEs [of is, a horſe, and wus, wodog, Gr. a foot] an 
2pellation given by ancient geographers to certain people fituate on 
the Seythian ſea, who were ſuppoſed to have horſes feet. 
IPPOPO'TAMUS L e wre, Of os, A horſe, and rates, 
t. ariver] an amphibious creature, that lives both on land and in 
tne water, a river horſe}; an animal found in the Nile, and ſuppoſed 
by the learned BocuarT to be the behemoth in Job; as the /ewiathan, 
* lis judgment, is the crocodile. See BEuEMO ru. : 
Wi Lat. [:wwvz;, Gr.] the herb horſe- tail or ſhave- 
$, | 
Hi'ypus [of es; Gr. a horſe] an affection of the eyes, wherein 
they continually ſhake and tremble, and thereby repreſent objects as 
— en or in the like kind of motion as if they were 
 Hi'set Barba, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb goat's-beard. 
ben 0 u (old law term] the diviſion of an eſtate among 
Hineul A, To [wich gardeners] a diſeaſe in vines, when they 
2 into branches and wood, and bear no fruit. | | 
8 Lat. {with botaniſts) a kind of 13 3 
encom psd Lat. [with meteorologiſts} a goat, a ſort of c 
a2 with a kind of mane, ſeeming to be rough an 
. [with anatomiſts] the corner of the eye, otherwiſe called 
e alſo a knob in the hollow of the ear. | 


a 
HIS 
To Hire, ve#b a. {hynan, Sax. bueren, Do. buten, I. Ger. 


heuren, H. Ger. ] 1. To take or procure a thing for temporary uſe at 
certain price. | | 


is fordid avarice rakes | | 

In excrements and hires the jakes. Dryden, x 
2, To engage a man to temporary ſervice for wages. Hive to beat 
their ſtaves. Shakeſpeare. 3. To bribe. þ | 

Themetes firſt, tis doubtful whether id, 

Or ſo the Trojan deſtiny requir'd, | 1 

Mov'd that the ramparts might be broken down. Dryden. 5 
4. To engage one's ſelf he pay. They that were fall, hired ont 
themſelves for bread. 1 Sam. ay | 

Hias Thyne, Sax. huer, Du. hur; L. Ger. haur, H. Ger. ] r. 

Wages paid for ſervice. Little was their hire, and light their gain. 
Dryden. 2. Price, recompence paid for the uſe of any thing. 


Ha RT Ixd. Jab. ſhynlng, Sax.] r. One who works for hire. 
Three hundred carpente 


hirelings for carriages. Wilkins, 2. A mercena 
hireling ſhe, no proftitute to praiſe. Pope. | 
HinzELIxq, adj, ſerving for hire, venal, mercenary. Hireling 
mourners for his funeral. Dryden. . 
Hi'ser (of hire} 1. One who uſes any thing paying a recompence, 
one who hires or employs others by paying wages. 2, In Scotland, 
it denotes one who keeps ſmall horſes to let. | 


HiksE [ beers, or heerz-grut, Du. and L. Ger.} millet, a fort of 
grain. | | 
Hixsr [hmpe, Sax.] a little wood. 


Hias UTE, ad. [hirjutus, Lat.] rough, brifly, full of hair. Rugg- 
ed hirſute roots. Bacon. | 


HiRUNDILAR TA [of birundo, Lat: a ſwallow ; with botaniſts] ce- 
landine, or ſwallow-wort. . 


_ Hinv'xpo, Lat. [with anatomiſts] f. e. a ſwallow, the hollowneſs 
in bending the arm. ö | 


ry, à proſtitute. No 


Hts, pron. poſeive Chir, Sar] 1. The maſculine poſſeflive, pertain- | 


taining to him that was before mentioned. 2. It was anciently uſed in a 


neutral fenſe, where we now ſay its. This rule is not ſo general, but 
that it admitteth 47s exceptions. Carew. 3. It is ſometimes uſed as a4 


ſign of the genitive caſe ; as, the man his hat, for the man's hat. 4: 
It is ſometimes uſed. in oppoſition to this man's. Defire his jewels, and 
this other's houſe. Shakeſpeare. 5. Anciently becre e. Every of 


us, each for his ſelf. Sidney. 


To Hiss, verb neut. [ hiſſen, Du.] to imitate the hi fing of a ſer- 


pent, to utter a noiſe like that of a ſerpent and ſome other animals, 


It is remarkable that this word cannot be pronounced without making 
the noiſe which it ſignifies, | 
To Hiss, verb act. [hipcean, Sax.] 1. By way of contempt or 
loathing. 2. To condemn by hiſſing, to explode. She would de- 
ſerve to be Hie off the ſtage. More. 2. To procure hifles or diſ. 
ace. . | | | 
y A part whoſe iſſue, OO 
Will /i me to my grave. Shakeſpeare. 
Hiss /ubft. | from the verb] 1. The noiſe of a ſerpent and ſome other 
animals. 2. Cenſure, expreſſion of contempt uſed in theatres. 
A diſmal univerſal his, the found ? 
Of public ſcorn. Milton. | N | 
Hiss, /ubſt. [of his] a noiſe or cry of ſerpents, or people by 
way of contempt. „„ | 
HisT, znterj. [of this word I know not the original. Probably it 


may be a corruption of huh, hib it, hufot, hiſt. Johnſon] an excla- 


mation commanding ſilence. i 
His TRIODRO “MIA, or HysTRIODRO'MIA [of iron, a fail; and geo- 

{©-, Gr. a courſe] navigation, the art of failing or conducting 

flaps. & 1585 f 

HisTo's tan, ſub/?. ¶ hiſtorien, Fr. iſtorico, It. hiflorico, Sp. hifloricus, 

Lat. -:5021x6-, Gr.] one well verſed in facts and events, or a writer 


_ of hiſtories, | 


His rox, or His ro RIAL [hiftorique, Fr. iflorice, It. hiforiader, 
Sp. of h:fforicus, Lat. iwogixos, Gr. J 1. Pertaining or ſuitable to hiſtory 
or narrative. In an 4:/torical relation. Burnet, 2. Containing or 
giving an account of facts and events. The method of a poet Ho- 
rical is not ſuch as of an hiſtoriographer. Spenſer. 

HisTo'r1caLLY {of hiflorical, Eng. hiftoriguement, Fr.] by way of 
hiſtory. = | 

3 [Lehen, Gr.] part of grammar, that explains the 
meaning of authors. Wy 

To HisTo'r1FY, verb ad. [of hiftory] to relate, to record in hif- 
tory. - Matters have been more truly hi/torified. Brown. 8 | 

HisTor10'GRAPHER [biſtoriographe, Fr. iftoriografe, It. hiſtoriager, 
Sp. hiftriographus, Lat. geg, Gr.] a writer of hiſtories, an 
hiſtorian. The writings of thoſe our hi/foriographers. Addi/on. | 

HrsToR10'GRAPHY [hiftoriographia, Lat. wogroygafin, of inn 
and yeaPw, Gr. to write] the art or employment of writing hiſ- 
tory. be 

A [i50,40h0948, Gr.] the knowledge of, or quality of 

eing well verſed in hiſtory. | 

. OS Loire, Fr. iforia, It. hiforia, Sp. Port. and Lat. 1go- 
eie, Gr.] 1. A lecital, narration, or relation 0 facts and events with 
dignity, as they have happened in a continued ſeries of the principal 
facts and cireumſtances thereof. 2. Narration, relation in general. 
The hi/tory-part lay within a little room. ¶ſeman. 3. The knowledge 
of fats and events. Hiftory, ſo far as it relates to the affairs of the 
bible, is neceſſary to divines. Watts. | 

Natural His rox v, a deſcription. of natural bodies; either terre- 


ſtrial, as animal, vegetables, foſſils, fire, water, air, meteors ; or ce- 


leſtial, as planets, ſtars, comets, &c. | ; 5 | 
Civil H1srory, is that of people, ſtates, republics, cities, com- 
munities, &c. n 


Singular His ron v, is one which deſcribes a ſingle action, as an ex- | 


ition, battle, ſiege, Se. | | 
Pn apron delivered without any art or foreign orna- 
ment; being only a juſt and bare relation of matters, in the exact 
manner and order wherein a were tranſacted. 
Porſonal His ros v, is one that gives the life of ſome fingle perſon. 
See BIOGRAT¹T. 8 R g 
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divers figures, or perſons, and repre 0 
or 3 A large hi/tory piece, where even the leſs important figures 


Figurate His rox x, is one that is inriched with the ornaments of 


wit, ingenuity, and addreſs of the hiſtorian. | 
Mixt His1ory, is that, which beſides the ornaments of figured 


hiſtory, calls in the proots and authorities of fimple hiſtory, furniſhing 
authentic memoirs, letters, &c. 


Hisrory, or Histo Piece [in painting] is a picture compoſed of 
ents ſome tranſaction, either real 


have ſome convenient place. Pope. 

HisTR1O'x1c, or HisTRIO'NICAL, adj. [hiftrion, Fr. hiftrionicus, of 
hifirio, Lat. a buffoon] pertaining to an actor or ſtage- player, befit 
ting the ſtage, becoming a buffoon, theatrical. a 

Fark NICALLY, ade. [of Hiſtrionical] in the manner of a but- 
foon, theatrically. | | 

To Hir, irr. verb neut. hit, pret. and part. paſſ. [Minſhew de- 
rives it of ils, Lat. a blow; Junius from hitte, Dan. to throw at 


random] 1. Jo ſtrike, to touch with a blow. His conſcience ſhall 
| bit him in the teeth. South. 2. To touch the mark, not to miſs. To 


bit the mark with a ſliaking hand. South. 3. To attain, to reach the 
point. Their endeavours to hit the notes right. Locke, 4. To ſtrike 
a ruling paſſion. There you kit bim; St. Dominic loves charity. 
Dryden. 5. To hit of; to ſtrike out, to fix or determine luckily. 
What prince ſoever can hit of this great ſecret, need know no more. 


| Temple. 6. To hit cut; to perform by good luck. He mought needs 
in ſinging hit out ſome of their tunes. Spenſer. 


To Hir, werb neut. 1. To claſh, to collide. How can they move 


and hit one againſt another. Locke, 2. To chance luckily, to ſuc- 


ceed by accident, not to miſs. Conveying of effectual, and imprint- 
ing paſſages amongſt compliments, is of ſingular uſe, if a man can 


Aut upon it. Bacon. 3. To ſucceel, not to miſcarry. This may Vit. 


Dryden. 4. To light on. None of them hit upon the art. Addiſon. 
 Hir, Jah. [from the verb] 1. A ſtroke. In a dozen paſſes be- 


| tween you and him, he ſhall rot exceed you three hits. Shakeſpeare. 


2. A lucky chance. Not a true mg mh but a lucky hit, South. 
To Hitcn [perhaps of hie gan, Sax. or hocher, Fr. Skinner) to 


? 


wriggle or move by * to catch, I know not where it is uſed 


but in the following paſſage. Slides in a verſe, or hitches in a rhime. 


Pope. 

| To Hircn [ſpoken of horſes] to hit the legs together in going. 
To Hitcn [a ſea term] to catch hold of any thing with a hook 

or rope. | | | | 3 
To Hi'TCBEL, verb ad. ſee HATCHEL ; to bend or comb flax or 


hemp. RT 5 
| bens ſubſt. [heckel, Ger.] the inſtrument with which flax or 


hemp is beaten or combed. | 
Hi rTehEN; or as Mr. Norden will have it, Hi/Tcxznd, becauſe 


| ſituated at the end of a wood called Hi:ch, a market-town of Hert- 


fordſhire, 35 miles from London. 

Hir, or EAsT-Hirn, one of the cinque ports, ſituated in 
the ſouth-eaſt part of the county of Kent, 67 miles from London. It 
ſends two members to parliament, called barons of the cinque ports. 


H1'Tyz [hyde, Sax.] a ſmall port for landing goods, out of ſmall 


veſſels or boats; as, Queenhitbe and Lambhithe, now Lambeth. 
HrThnts, adv. [hiben, Sax. hicher, Ger. hid, Dan. hidre, Goth. ] 
1. To this place, from ſome other. 2. It is uſed in oppoſition; as, 
bither and thither, to this place and that. 3. To this end, to this 
topic of -— wg [huc, Lat. huc refer exitum] Hither belong all theſe 
W 
_ Hirurr, adj. [of hitherme/t) nearer towards this part. The 
hither end. Hale. | | 
Hi“ruERM OST, adj. [ſuperl. of hither, adv. of hiden-mæpx, Sax.] 
the neareſt on this fide. Hale. | 


Hi'rnERTo, adv. [of hither] 1. To this time, yet, in any time 
till now. Hitherto I have only told the reader what * not to be 
il 


the ſubject of a picture. Dryden. 2. At every time till now. This 


alone has hitherto been the practice of the moderns. Dryden. 


Hi“ THERKwWAR D, or Ht THERWARDs, adv. | hiven-peand, Sax. ] 
towards this place, this way. 6 

A rougher tongue | | 

Draws hitherward. Milton. | 
Hir [hive, hype, Sax.] 1. A conveniency for keeping bees, 
their habitation or cell. 2. The bees inhabiting a hive. The com- 
mons, like an angry hive of bees. Shake/peare. 3. A company. 


What modern maſons call a lodge, was by antiquity called a He of 


free maſons. Swift. 
To Hivr, verb a#. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To put into a hive, to 


harbour. My latter ſwarm is fcarcely worth h:iwing. Dryden. 2. To 


contain in hives. | 
At Fuſcara's ſleeve arriv'd, | 
Where all delicious ſweets are hiw'd. Cleaweland. 


To Hive, verb neut. to take ſhelter together. At this ſeaſon we | 


get into warmer houſes, and hive together in cities. Pope. 

Hi'ver [of hive] one who hives bees, or puts them into a hive. 
Mortimer. | . 5 

Hivr Dro/s, a fort of wax which bees make at the mouth of their 
hives to expel the cold. f 

Ho, or Hoa, interj. [eho, Lat.] a word of ſudden exclamation, to 
give notice of approach, or any thing elſe. 

Hoax, adi. Chan, Sax.] 1. White. From loughs and foreſts hoar. 
Fairfax. 2. Gray with age. A matron grave and boar. Spenſer. 
Youth and hoar age. Pope. 3. White with froſt. 

Hoar-Freft ente For“, Sax. ] the congelations of dew in froſty 
mornings on the graſs, Sc. | 

Hoar-Frof, is generated when the vapours near the earth are con- 
gealed by the coldneſs of the night ; which is only in winter time, 


when the cold is predominant, 'The difference between dew and 


hoar-frolt, is, that miſts turn to dew, if they conſiſt of drops of wa- 
ter; but into hoar-froſt, when they conſiſt of vapours that are frozen 


| before, or are 1 in their paſſage down to the earth. 


Hoax, H. hond, Sax. ] a ſtore laid up in ſecret, a hidden trea- 
ſure. This providential reſerve, this hvard that was ſtowed in the 
ſtrata underneath. Woodavard, . 

To HoarD, verb neut. to make hoards, to lay up ſtore. Nor cared 
to hoard for thoſe whom he did breed. Spenſer. 


HO C 


To Hoax, verb act. To lay any thipg in hoards. tr .. 5 
They hoard him up as miſers do their grandan nol. gone 
s or ſtores up in fon; thy ; 


Hoa'siness [of hoar]' whiteneſ: | 
83145 [ ] whiteneſs by reafon of age, mould, E. 
Hoaxsr [of heerſch, Du. heiſch, Ger. heeſe, Su. or har 8 
having 1 voice, as with cold, having a rongh ſound 1, 2 
hawking or ſpitting, or ſaying we are hoar/e. Sate, ac 

HoA'RSELY, with hoarineſs, or with a hoarſe voice. 0, 
Hoa RSENESS Chapnepye, Sax.] a roughnels of voice. N 
Ho'arxy [of hoapig, or hapian, han, hanung, Sax] 1 Wh; 

whitiſh, The hoary willows. Aadiſan. 2. White with * * 

Sa prince. 1 3. White with froſt. Hoax, ban 
akeſpeare. 4. ite with moldineſs, moſiy, ruſty wy 

ed bread. Le. eee TR_G 
To grow Hoary [hapian, Sax.] to grow grey-h | 

white with age, froſt, mouldineſs, No , tf rr. 2 Foy 
Hon. 1. A contraction of Robin. 2. A clown. * 
Hog oB. 3 2 probably corrupted from babnab, by a coo 

Pronunciation; ſee HAN AB. Hobnob is hi ive 

Shakeſpeare. | wort UT HS. rs 273 
To Ho'ysLe (of hobven, hobbelen, or huppelen, Du. or from tg 

hop, to hopple, to hobble. Johnſon] 1. To limp; to 90 lame or 24; 

wardly upon one leg more than the other, Jeaning now to this fd. 
then to that, to hitch. A kind of Heling march. Ad ,b. 2 To 
move roughly or unevenly. Feet being aſcribed to verſes, whater: 
is done with feet is likewiſe applied to them. Untunable bubbiin 


verſe. Dryden. 


Ho'ssLe, /ubf. [from the verb] uneven, aukward walk or 92. 
One of his heels is higher than the other, which gives him a bl; i 
his gait. Savife, | 5 

O'BBLER [prob. of Sof] one who limps or goes lame. 

Ho'sBLers [in our antient cuſtoms] men, who by their tetur 
were obliged to keep a little light nag or horſe for certifying of am 
invaſion towards the ſea- ſide; aſſo certain Iriſh knights, Who rode 0n 
hobbies, ſerving as light-horſe men. For twenty ver, armed the 
Iriſhmen were fo called, becauſe they ſerv'd on hobbies, be paid {iz 
pence a piece per diem. Davies. 

Ho'ssLINGLY, adv. {of bebtle] aukwardly, with a halting nai. 

Ho my [bobbie, Du. þoberear, Fr.] a ſort of hawk. Bacur, 

Ho BBY { boppe, Dan. and Goth. a horſe, Vein, Fr. a Pacino 
horle] a little Iriſh or Scottiſh nag, a pacing horſe, a kighiza! 
garran. | FE 
Horny, or Hopny-Hor/e. 1. A ſtick, with a horſe's head zt tie 
end of it, for children to ride on. Like aged Socrates on his boy's 
hobby-horſe, Glanville. 2. A ſtupid fellow. Theſe hobby-borſer nit 
not hear. Shakeſpeare. | LE 8 

Hop-GoBLIN Las Skinner thinks for Reb-goblins, a conuption of 
Rebin-gocafelow, hob being the nickname of Robin; but more pro 
bably according to Wallis and Junius, heb: gebline, empuſe, beca 
they do not move their feet: whence, ſays Wallis, came ike bo 
play of fox in the hole, the fox always hopping on one leg] Ina. 
ginary apparitions, ſpirits, fairies. 

Ho'zrr [in gunnery] a fort of ſmall mortars, of uſe for annoying 
of an enemy at a diſtance with ſmall bombs. 

Ho'sxaiL, /ub/?. [of h:bby and nail] a nail uſed in ſnoing a hob- 
by or little horſe, a nail with a thick ſtrong head. Shakeſpeare. 

Ho'BNaiLED, adj. [of hobnail] ſet with hobnails,  Hobxai!'d ſhoes, 
Dryden. | E 

Ho'pson's-Choice. Tobias Hobſon was a carrier who lived in Can. 
bridge, and was the firſt in this land who let out hackney horte, 
and obſerving that the ſcholars rid hard, his manner was to keep 2 
large ſtable of horſes, with boots, bridles, and whips, &c. to furniſh 
gentlemen at once, without going from college to college to bono, 
as they have done ſince his death. He kept a fable of ſoity good 
cattle, always ready, and fit for travelling; but when a man cane 
for a horſe, he was ſent into the ſtable, where there was 4 very gelt 
choice; but he obliged him to take the horſe which ſtood next tie 


: table door: So that every cuſtomer was alike ſerved, according to 
his chance ; and every horſe ridden with the ſame juſtice : From whe: 


it became a proverb, when what ought to be your cleclion, W2s forced 
upon you, to ſay Heobjon's Choice. | TI | 
Ho c cus Salis (in doomſday-book] a hoke or ſmall pit of ſalt. 
nn a town of Swabia in Germany, 25 miles north-ee? 0! 
m. | 
Hock, the ſame with hough [hoh, Sax. hock, Do.] the joint be. 
tween the knee and fetlock, the ſmall end, or knuckle of à gamma! 
of bacon. | | 
Hock, or Hoca [hec, Fr.] a game at cards. 
Hock, or Ho'cx amore {old hock, rheniſh wine] fo called from 
the village of Hockheim on the Mayne, oppoſite to Mentz, where 
ſuppoſed to be the belt growth, Wine becomes {harp 25 in be 
Floyer. As unfit to bottle as old hoctamore. Mortimer. : 
To Hock, verb act. [from the noun] to cut beafts in the hock 0 
hough, ſo as to diſable them. 85 10 
Ho'cxHeRB [of hock and herb] a plant, the ſame with malloss, 
Ainſworth, , ; _ 
To Hoek IR [of hoh, Sax. g. d. to bcugilc] to hamſtring, or cut l 
joints about the ham or hock. Hanmer. «0 
Hock-Tide [of heah-e1b, Sax. hooghan-tine, Du. q. d. ban 
and L. Ger. hochtcit, H. Ger.] a time of ſcorning and i 
though, in reality, it ſignifies ho more than a high time, 97 4e 1, 
and in the modern German, a wedding. The Danes having 8 
in England twenty-ſix years, and tyrannized two hundre 8 Not 
five, the Engliſh, enraged at their oppreſſors, flew moſt of the P 


HOG 


one night, Oc. by way of ſur prize; and ſo got rid of cheir trou- 
in 


ſome maſters. It conſiſted of ſuch paſtimes in the ſtreets, as are 
yo " aſed at Shrove-tide, _ i ; | 
wo „ Tueſday Money, à tribute anciently paid to the landlord, for 
S. tenants and bondmen leave to celebrate hoek-Tueſday, or 
7 ˙ in commemoration of the expulſion of the Danes. 
klo cus. Par [a humorous term] a juggler, one who ſhews tricks 
lever-de-main, or flight of hand, ; 
2 — Us. Pocus [qu d. hoc eff corpus, a corruption cf words uſed by 


me Roman atholics, at the conſecration of the ſacramental bread, ac- 


oying 
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mallows: 


* 
is 
or cut: 


"ding to Tillotſon. Junius derives it from hocced, Wel. a cheat, 
2 , or pokus, a bag, jugglers uſing a bag for conveyance. It is 
_— ted from ſome words that had once a meaning, which perhaps 
mY be diſcovered. Jobhnſon] A juggle, a cheat. See ReveLarT. 
were „ 21. L'Eſtrange licentiouſly uſes it in the form of a verb. 
This gilt of Hocus-Hoculſing, and of diſcuſſing matters. : 

Hop, jubſt. [corrupted perhaps in contempt from hood, a hod being 
carried on 2 head. Jollen] a ſort of a tray with a long handle, for 
carrying mortar for maſons to work with. : 1 

Hoporspox. a market-town of Hartſordſhire, on the river Lee, 
10 miles from London. ; T 15 

Ko/ppy, Scot. well-diſpoſed, pleaſant, jocund, in good humour. 

Hopcs [with the vulgar] a nickname for Roger; alſo a country 

own. : | 
, Ho'pr60s Lehe. Gr.] a guide. . lo 

HopGr-Podee, ſuliſi. ¶ hach, poche, hochepot, 2 , hachis en pot, Fr.] 
4 diſh of meat cut in pieces, and ſtewed together with ſeveral forts of 
other things, a medly of ſundry incredients. I hey have made our 
Engliſh tongue a gallimanfry or Hodge podge of all other ſpeeches. 


er. ' 
1 5 Pot [in law] a mixture or putting ſeveral tenures together, 
ſor the more equal dividing them. | ; 
HobrERNaL, adj. [hodiernes, Lat.] of or pertaining to the preſent 
day or time. . * 2 
Ho'buax [at the uniyerſity] a young ſcholar admitted from Weſt- 
minſter ſchool, to be ſtudent in Chriſt-Church college at Oxford; a 
ant word. gy; | 355 
g Hopman [of hod and man] a labourer who carries a hod. 
Ho'/pmaNnDoD, a fiſh. The hoamandod or dodman. Bacos, 
Ho'pxeT, a market-town of Salop, 135 miles from London. 
Hopome'TRICAL), adj. {of od og, a way, and {ET pIX0G, Gr. pertain- 
ing to meaſure] pertaining to the meaſuring of any way. It is ap- 
plied to the finding the longitude at ſea, which is the method of com- 
putation of the meaſure of the way of a ſhip between place and 
place, i. e. of obſerving the rhumbs and lines on which the ſhip ſails, 
and what way ſhe has made. 
Hos, fulft. [ bone, Fr. houwe, Du.] a huſbandman's tool for cutting 
up weeds, whoſe blade is at right angles with the handles. Mortimer. 


To Hoe, verb af. [hover, Fr. youtven, Du.] to cut or dig with a 


hoe. Mortimer. 


Hoe Iprob. of puze, Sax. ſoegh, Du. fog, . Ger. a fow. Sinner; 


Wachterus derives it of cht; Purſ. of /cyth, or of bauch, Camb. Br. 
1. The general name of ſwine. 2. A caſtrated boar. 3. A wil 
boar in the ſecond year. 4. To bring hogs to a fair market, to fail 
of one's deſign. Speckator. | 2 | 
| Ts loſe a Hoc for a haifpennyworth of tar, 
That is, to ſpare out of ſeaſon; or run the hazard of lofing a great 
deal, to fave a little, This is in particular the caſe of thoſe who let 
houſes, ſhips, or any thing elſe run to ruin for want of neceſſary re- 
pairs; and of thoſe who hazard their lives and conſtitutions, rather 
than be at the charge of a little phyſic. . 
He has brought his Hoss to a fine market. 

Lat. Ad reſton ipſi res rediit. Spoken when a man has brought his 
Qrcumſtances, or any matter, to an ill criſis. Jer 

Hoca'crus, or Ho'c6GasTER [old records] a young ſheep of the 
ſecond year, the ſame as hoggerel ; which ſee. | [7 
Ho'can-Mogan [hoogen moegend, Du. high and mighty] a title 
den to the States of Holland, or the United Provinces of the Ne- 
therlands ; a cant phraſe. 0 | 


Hoc cor E, /ub/t. [of hog and cote] a hogſty, a place or houſe for 
hops. Mortimer. | 7 | i 
 Ho'cennixe, one who comes to an inn or houſe as a gueſt, and 
hes there the third night; after which time the hoſt or landlord was to 
be anſwerable, if he committed any breach of the king's peace, while 
continued there. | | 


Fern. fubR.. a two year old ewe. Ainſworth. | 


brutiſh, ſelfiſh, greedy, The  hogg 


0 ſhrewdneſs of her brain. 
idney, | 


of 20 0018HLY, adv. [of 42ggi/Þ] greedily, ſelfiſhly, in the manner 
g. | 


Ho'cctsnxess [of hopgihh; of ruxu and ne e, Sax.] ſwiniſh na- 
ture, ſelhſhneſs, ol =o brut — 2 | 
Hoc-Grubber, a hoggiſh, niggardly fellow; a cant word. 
yeh, 4%. [otherwiſe written bo, how, or hough, from hoogh, 
u.] a hill, a riſing ground, a cliff; obſolete. | 
The weſtern hogh beſprinkled with the gore 


Ho! Of mi hty Goemot. Spenſer. 
hone .d Jubft. [of bog, and hynd, Sax. a keeper] a keeper of 
Fr Broome. | 


06-Louſe, an inſect. 


Ho'co haut gout. . , = j. 
ſome ofentv fell, nne ai ie ales ak ve 20% 


* lin cookery] a meſs ſo called from its high ſavour or 


Ho' ; L ? 
A pln. ee Ho'csreEnNEL, or Ho'csMushROOMs, 


— (hoathede, C. Br. orhooft, L. Ger.] 1. A caſk or veſſel of 
Nen! ure, containing ſixty-three gallons. 2. Any large barrel in 
ng They flung up one of their largeſt hog heads. 22 
neg a wild boar three years old. 
How, hy 12 2 keeping hogs in to be fed. Swift. : 
ven to ſwine, — W 


Ho'c6158, adj. ſwiniſh, having the 4 and nature of a hog, 
5 


HOE 


Horm, 4%. lacan We. Jemin levers fame, a: j a an- 


ing, ill-hred, clowniſh, aukward wench, 


To Hor pEN, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to romp indecently. 
Hoidening with the young apprentices.  Savif?. 

To Horss wp, or To Holst up, verb ad. pret. and part. paſſ. [of 
hoiſt or hoified 5 haufſer, Er.] to lift up by ſtrength, to raife aloft, 
1 he engineer 40? up with his own petar. Shakypeare. 

_ Hoxs-Day, the Tueſday fortnight after Eaſter-day ; which in old 
times was celebrated with-rejoicings and ſports, in commemoration of 
the ſlaughter of the Danes on that day, and the expelling the reſt the 
. hog in the reign of king Ethelred, 4. D. 12. 29.47 

9'LBECK, a market-town of Lincolnſhire, ninety- eight miles from 
London. | 17 1 : 
To Hop, verb af. [healban, Sax. halde, Dan. halla, Su. Haltan, 
Teut. haivan, Goth. holden, houden, or henden, Du. and L. Ger. 
halten, H. Ger. held, rr. pret. he od, Sax. hieit, Ger. huld, Dan. 
held, or holden, irr. part. paß. heolden, Sax. halten, Ger. houden, 


Du.] 1. To lay hold of, to graſp in the hard, to Faber That hand 
a 


which thou doſt hold. Shakeſpeare. 2. To gripe faſt, to keep or re- 
tain. Held faſt that which is good. 2 The 3. To reſtrain, to flop. 


Men hell their hands. Bacen. 4. To contain. 5. To maintain as 


an opinion. Men with aſſurnce old and profeſs. Locke. 6. To con- 
ſider as good or bad, to hold in regard. Hd ſuch in eſteem. Se. 
Paul. 7. To have any ſtation. To have a light S us forth from 
heaven. Cheyne. 8. To poſſeſs, to enjoy. The caſtle Helden by a 
| meg Knolles. 9g. To polleſs in fubordination. Of him to hold his 
eigniory. Knelles, 10. To ſuſpend, to refrain. Hold thy blow. 
Craſbaab. 11. To fix io any condition. | 
| His graciops promife you might, _ B 
As cauſe had call'd him up, have Held him to. Shakrſprare. 
12. To preſerve, t keep. 
My cloud of dignit ee 
Is Held from falling with ſo weak a wind. Shak ſpeare. 
13. To confine to a certain ſtate. The moſt high then ſhewed figns 


for them, and held ſtill the flood. 2 E/dras. 14. To detain: It way 


not poſſible that he ſhould be Holden of it. Ads. 15. To retain, to 
continue. But ſlill he held his purpoſe to depart. Dryden. 16. To 
ſolemnize, to celebrate. He held a feaſt in his houſe. 1 Samuel. 17. 


To offer, to propoſe. Hel ling forth nothing bur piety, charity, and 
_ humility, Temple. 18. 'To, conſerve, not to violate. Her huſband 


heard it, and held his peace, Numbers. 19. To manage, to handle 
intellectually. Able to hold all arguments. Bacon. 20. To main- 
tain, 'They bell them battle a long ſeaſon. 1 Maccabees, 21. To 
form, to plan. The phariſees went and ſeid a council againſt him: 
St. Matthew. 22. 1 

Abbot. 23. To hold firth; to offer, to exhibit. Propofitions which 
thoſe books: Hold forth and pretend to teach. Locke, 24. To bold in; 
to reſtrain, to govern by the bridle as a horſe. I could fearce 2% 
him in. Swift. 25. To Holl in; to reſtrain in general. Ye with they 


had held themſelves longer in, and not fo dangerouſly flown abroad. 


Hooker. 26. To hold off; to keep at a diftince. The cave of the 
ear doth Hold of the found a little from the organ. Bacon. 27. To 


bold on; to continue, to protrac, to. puſh forward. Holding on his 


courſe to Afric. Raleigh. 28. To held cut; to extend, to firetch 
forth. The king Held out to Eſther the golden ſceptre. Efher. 29. 
To held aut; to offer, to propoſe, Fortune holds out theſe to you as 
rewards. B. Johnſon. 30. To bold out ; to continue to do or ſuffer. 
He cannot long hold out theſe pangs. Shakeſpeare. 31. To holdup; to 
raiſe aloft. Does he not Hold up his head? Shakeſpeare, 32. To hold 
up ; to ſuſtain, to ſupport. As, he Ll/ds himſelf up in virtue. Sidner. 

To Horp, verb neut. 1. To ſtand, to be right, to be without ex- 
ception. This holdeth not in the ſea-coaſts. Bacon. 2. To con: inue 
unbroken or unſubdued. Our force by land hath nobly held. Shake- 
ſpeaxe. 3. To laſt, to endure. We ſee by the peeling of onions, 


what a holding ſubſtance the ſkin is. Bacon. 4. To continue. He did 


not Hold in this mind long. L'Eftrange. 5. To refrain. 
His dauntleſs heart would fain have held | 
From weeping, but his eyes rebell'd. Dryzen. 


6. To ſtand up for, to adhere. If they Li to their principles. Hale. 


7. To be dependent on. Great princes tho* holding of him. S:drey. 


8. To derive right. I therefore hold from that which firſt made kings. 


Dryden. g. To hold forth; to harangue, to ſpeak in public, to ſet 
forth publicly. A petty conjurer telling ſortunes, Held forth in the 
market. place. L'Efirange. 10. To hold in; to reſtrain one's ſelf. I 
am weaty with Holding in. Jeremiab. 11. To in; to continue in 
luck. A duke held in a great many hands. This ſeems to be laying 
ſtakes at any game. 12. To hv/doff; to keep at a diſtance without 
cloſing with offers. With a perverſe coyneſs we hold . Decay f 
Piety. 13. To hold on; to continue, not to be interrupted. The 
trade held on for many years. Sac. 14. To u on; to proceed. He 
held on. L'Efrange. 15. To hold cut; to laſt, to endure. They diſ- 
ſipate and cannot h out. Bacon. 16. To hold out ; not to yield, not 
to be ſubdued. The Spaniards fore charged by Achimetes, had much 
ado to hold out. Knoles. 17. To hold together ; to be joined. Thoſe 
old Gothic caſtles made at ſeveral times hold together. Dryden. 18. 
To hold together; to remain in union. Robbers, who break with all 
the world befides, muſt keep faith gong themſelves, or elſe they 
cannot hold together. Locke. 19. To hald vp; to ſupport one's felt. 
Obſtinate minds, without the aſſiſtance of philoſophy, could have hci 
up pretty well of themſelves. T:{lo;joun. 20. To hold up; not to be 
foul weather. It may b2/d-up and clear. Hudibras, 21. To hold up ; 
to continue the ſame ſpeed. Why could not he 5% up. Collier. 
A man may Hor.v his tongue in an ill time, | 

Lat. Amyclas filentium perdidit. The Amycleans had been fo often 
alarmed with falſe reports of their enemy coming upon them, that they 
at laſt made a law, forbidding any man, under ſevere penalty, to 
bring or tel! ſuch news : upon which it happened, that when they 
were indeed attacked, they were ſurprized and overcome. Thus ſi- 
lence may ſometimes be of prejudice, though, perhaps, it is ottener 
on the other fide of the queſtion. : 

Hol b, has che appearance of an interjeftion, but is the imperative 
mood. Forbear, top, be fill ; 

| Hol, hold! ate all thy empty wiſhes fuch. Dryden. 


Hor p, 


o carry on, to continue. Holding his courſe. 
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Hor pb, ful. [from the verb; a hunting term] 1. A cover or 
ſhelter for deer, and wild beats. 2. [Heald, Sax priſon, place of 
cuſtody. - They lay him in hold. Hooker. 3. Cuſtody. 

King Richard he is in the yy hold 

Of Bolingbroke. akeſpeare. | 
4. Power, influence. Gives fortune no more hold of him than of ne- 
ceſſity he muſt. Dryden. 5. The act of ſeizing, gripe, graſp, ſeizure. 
Many things they cannot lay hl on at once. Hooker, 6. Something 
to be held, ſupport. An high place without rails or good hold. Ba- 
con, 7. Catch, power of ſeizing or W The law hath yet 
another hold on you. Shakeſpeare. 8. A fortified place, a fort. To 
leave no held behind him. Spenſer. 
tween the keelſon and the lower deck, 


where the goods, ſtores, Ec. 
are laid up. Now a ſea into the hd was got. Dryden. 


Hor p, in the old gloſſaries, is mentioned in the ſame ſenſe with 


wwold, i. e. a governor or chief officer; but in ſome other place for 
 bowe, as holdlic, lovely. Gibſon's Camden. f 
Hor p- Faß, ſubſi. {of hold and faſt] 1. An iron hook, in the ſhape 
of the letter 8, fixed in a wall to ſupport it. 2. Any thing which takes 
hold, a catch, a hook. Teeth are furniſhed with Hold. faſts ſuitable 
to the ſtreſs they are put to. Ray. 3. A joiner's tool. $A 
To HouD off [in ſea language] is to hold the cable faſt with nip- 
pers, or elſe to bring it to the jeer-capſtan, when in heaving it is ſtiff, 
and apt to ſlip back. e e ; 
To HoLp Water, is to ſtop a boat by a particular way of turning 
the oar. | 1 | 
Ho“ LD Ex, part paß. [of to hold] See To Hop. 1 
Ho LD ER [of Y 1. One that holds or graſps any thing in his 
hand. Mortimer. 2. A tenant, one that holds lands under another. 
Carew. x | 3 
Hor prx- ro TH [of bold and f5rth] one who ſpeaks in public, an 
buaranguer, a preacher, in contempt. Seeing the holder-forth. Ad- 
Ali ſon. F | 
he” DIS Jubſt. {of heli] 1. Tenure, farm. Carew, 2. It ſome- 
times ſignifies the burthen or chorus of a ſong. Hanmer. The hold- 
ing every man ſhall beat. Shakeſpeare. | ON. 
Hor.e [hole, Sax: hol, Du. hole, Ger. huule, Dan. hola, Su.] 1. 
A cavity narrow and long. either perpendicular or horizontal. In 
holes and caverns the air is often detained. Burnet. 2. A perforation, 
a ſmall interſtitial vacuity. Linen that has ſmall ho/es. Boyle. 3. A 
cave, a hollow place. A precious ring that lightens all the 5e. 
Shakeſpeare. 4. A cell of an animal. A+ tortoiſe ſpends all his days 
in a bole. L'Eftrange. 5. A mean habitation. Hole is generally uſed, 
unleſs in ſpeaking of manual works, with ſome degree of diſlike or 
contempt ; as, a doghole, 6. Some ſubterfuge or ſhift, Ainſworth... 
Ho'LIDbou, or Ha'Lipom [of haligdom, Sax. ſanctity, or holy 
judgment, or of holy dame, i. e. the Virgin Mary] an ancient oath, 
by the bleſſed lady. Shake/peare. 1643 N 2. M1 1 55 
 Ho'tiLy, adv. [of holy] 1. Piouſly, religiouſty. Shakeffeare. 2. 
Inviolably, without breach. Friendſhip ſo holily was obſerved to the 
laſt. Sidney. E F | 
Ho'rixEss Cof halizneppe, Sax.] 1. Piety, ſanctity, religious 
goodneſs, The Heine of the profeſſors is decayed. Bacon. 2. The 
tate of being hallowed, dedication to religion; as, the beling/s of a 
place. z. The title of the pope. ; 
_ Horr'yes [with phyſicians] 
flour and ſugar, tempered with a medicinal liquor. 
HoLLa', interj. [Hola, Fr.] a word uſed in calling any one at a 
diſtance. | ww F017 | . 


ſmall cakes or wafers made of wheat- 


* 


Liſt, liſt, I hear e 

N Some far off Holla break the ſilent Air. Milton. 

who ſeems to uſe it in a ſubſtantive form. OTE 0¹ 
To HolL a, verb neut. [from the interjection.] This word is now 


vitiouſly written 5e by the beſt authors, ſometimes hello, and ſome- 


times ho/low. In his ear I'll ho/lo. 

Ho'LLanD, /ab?. fine linen made in Holland. Dryden. 
__Ho'LLaxp [prob. q. d. ho!/ow land, becauſe it abounds with ditches 
full of water] a place in Lincolnſhire. | | 
_  HoLLanp, one of the United Provinces : it is about 100 miles 
long, from north to ſouth 3 and about 30 broad, from eaſt to welt ; 
but enjoys the greateſt trade of any province in the world; and in 
point of ftrength and riches, is equal to the other ſix United Provin- 
ces. Sir William Temple ſays, Holland is a country where the earth 
is better than the air, and profit more in requeſt than honour ; 'where 
there is more ſenſe than wit, more good nature than good humour, 
and more wealth than pleaſure ; where a man would rather chuſe to 
travel, than to live ; and will find more things to obſerve, than de- 
fire ; and more perſons to eſteem, than love. | 

HoLLanp, is alſo the name of the ſouth-eaſt diviſion of Lin- 
colnſhire, | 

HL LOW (hol, of holian, Sax. holligh, Du. hal, Ger, holig, Su.] 
1. Having a cavity within, not ſolid. 2. Noiſy, like ſound reverbera- 
ted from a cavity. Such a blaſt and Holla roar. Dryden. 3. Not 
_ not ſound, not what one appears. Hollow church papilts. 

con. 8 | 

HoL1ow, ſub/?. 1. A cavity. Some vault or hollow, Bacon. 2. 
Cavern, den, hole. This gaping hollow of the earth. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Pit. An unſightly H Addiſon. 4. Any opening or vacuity. 
He touched the Hollaab of his thigh. Geneſis. 5. Paſſage, canal. The 
main hollow of the aqueduct. Addiſon. | 

Hol to.] in architecture] a concave moulding, being about a qua- 
drant of a circle; the ſame as ſome call a caſement, and others an 
abacus. | 

Hollow Tower [in fortification] is a rounding made of the re- 
mainder of two briſures, to join the curtain to the orillon ; where the 
ſmall ſhot are played, that they may not be ſo much expoſed to the 
view of the enemy. | 

To HoLLow, verb act. [hohan, Sax. hola, Su. holen, Ger.) to 
make hollow. 

To Hollow, verb neut. [this is written by negle& of etymology 
for holla. See Horr.a] to ſhout, to hoot. I do not hoot and hollow 
and make a noiſe. Addiſon. | 5 

HoL1.ow-roor [of hollow and rot] a plant. Ainſivorth. 

HoLLOWI v, ad. [of ho/lowy} 1, With cavitigs. 2. Unfaithfully, 
with inſincerity. | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


9. Hold of a Ship, that part be. 


ground by the water-ſide. 


_ uſe, State -oly or unhallowed. Shatefprare: 3. 


„ : ” 12 5 Jen 
_ is the grand maſter or ſovereign. The knights wear a golde 
eroſs, 


H 01 


Try your penitence; if it be ſound, © | 
Or hollowly put op. Shakeſpeare, %; 
Ho'LLowNtss {of hollow) 1. The ſtate of having a cavity, 2 ca 
2. Treachery, iaſincerity. Ihe hardneſs of moſt hearts, che 0 
of others. South, | ed Set mane e ce tt Pty 
Hor ow Square [in the military art] is a body of f 
with 27 e — in the ee 00 the eeldus wk 2 
age, facing every way, and covered b ik n 
I - Hts 0e A. 1 205 */OPpole the 
Ho'LLy [holeyn, Sax. ] a ſort of tree. The leaves are ſet abou 
_ with long, ſharp, {tiff prickles ; the berries are ſmall hes 
and generally red, containing four triangular ſtriated ſeeds ene 
There are ſeveral ſpecies, ſome variegated in the leaves, ſom DN 
yellow berries, and fome with white. Miller. . 5d AR 
HoLLy-Busn [prob. q. holy bub} i. e. on account of its be, 
up in churches; 3 as * * 7 buſh-in which the Jorg _ 10 
to Moſes. | ih ad Lon 
Ho'LLYHock [hohhoc, Sax. commonly called and written 2 Þ 
roſemallow. It is in every reſpe& larger than the common mall, 
its leaves are rougher, and its lowers, which are in ſome ſpecies ok 
ble, adhere cloſely to the ſtalk. They flower in July. Aj, © 
HoLLtyY-Rost, or Hoily-TREE, ſubſt. names of plants i Avi 
evorth, | eo 1} $621” 
Horm [ Holme, or howne, holme, Sax.] 1. Either ſingle or Joined tg 
other words, ſignifies a river-ifland, or a place ſurrounded With . 
ter. But if chis ſignification be not applicable to ſome places then 
may probably ſignify a hill, or any riſing ground, or plain aj 
2. The evergreen oak or ilex, © 8 
Ho Loc aus r, ſub. ¶ holocauſte, Fr. olocaſto, It. helocauſts, Sp. bat 
cauſtum, Lat. of oMexavro, from on; and xaw, Gr. to burn! 2 flat. 
fice, where the whole is burnt on the altar, or conſumed by fire. 15 
h:locauft, or burnt offering, to be conſumed into aſhes. Breu. J 
* „or an entire ſacrifice, * : 
O LOGRAMMON [ of og, and yeMua, Gr. a letter? 2 will unten 
all with the nh own hand. pe 2 . 
HoLOORAYEH [eoyeaPoy, from o, whole, and ye20:, Gr. to writs! 
a will all written with the teſtator's own hand. This word is uſed ig 
the Scottith law to denote a deed written altogether by the oraner 


own hand. .\ 


Horo'MBTER [of og, whole, and wercor, Gr. meaſure} a mathe.“ 
matical inſtrument ſerving univertally for taking all forts of meaſure; 
both on the earth and in the heavens. uff MN 

HoLo'sTEoN: [oxzyeoy, Gr.] the herb ſtitch-wort. | 

Hol r, or Ho Ly EN, the old pret. and part. paſſ. of to help. Ser 
To Huben if5if v ioean tian edi ee wy 

His great love, ſharp as his ſpur, hath o him 
__ To's home before us. Shakeſpeare. gas Feng 
In a long trunk the ſound is hen. Baron. | { 02 
Ho rs o [im ſea language] is uſed of a ſhip, which, when the w. 
hull, try and ride well without labouring, is then ſaid to be þ-/;m, 

HoLsTE'1N, a dutchy of Germany, in the cirele of Lower Saxony, 
100 miles long, and 50 broad. It is bounded by Sleſwic on the 
ſouth, Jutland on the north, by the Baltic fea and the dutchy of dane: 
Lawenburg on the eaſt, by the river Elbe on the ſouth, and by the 
German ſea on the weſt. de 1 

Hos TER, Aab. heolyren, Sax. holſter, Du.] leather cafes for 
piſtols to be carried on horſeback. Hudibras. 

Hort, either at the beginning of the name of a place, as Hol, 
or at the end, denotes, the place did anciently abound with word, 5 
1s now woody; from the Sax. holt, a wood; or ſometimes, poſiblr, 
from the Sax. hol, 7. e. hollow, eſpecially when the name ends in tin 
or dun. Gibſon's Camden. pens 

Hor [habg, hælig, or hælg, from hal, Sax. healthy, or in z 
ſtate of ſalvation ; heyligh, Du. hillig, O. and L. Ger. heilig, H. Ger, 
pellig, Dan. helig, Su. which ſome will force from «405; Gr. but they 
might as well ſay of ſan&us, Lat.] 1. Sacred. An, evil ſoul po. 
ducing holy witneſs. Shakr/peare.--2. Hollowed; conſecrated to dirme 
Pious, good. 42 
poly 3 Shakeſpeare. 4. Pure, immaculate. © The moſt 5% God. 

outh, e | We 

HoLyBvur, a fiſh. FEE bon 
- Ho'Lyvay, Jul. {of holy and day] 1. The day of ſome eccleh- 
aſtical feſtival. 2. Anniverſary feaſt. They kept that day as one df 
their ſolemn holy Jays. Knollen. 3. A day of gaicty and joy. Tis 
holy-day time of my beauty. Shakeſpeare. 4. A time that comes fe. 
_ Courage is but a holy. day kind of virtue to be ſeldom exerciſed. 

PIE. 1511364] | of hw | ge , 

_ Ho't1nocsx, or Ho'Lynock [holihoe, Sax. ] a flower, 3 kind, of 


. garden mallows. See Ho'LLynock. 


Hol x G, /ub/?. [of halry and gap x, Sax.] the third perſon of 


the adorable trinity. 


Hol v C/ [in heraldry} as a croſs of the Hal Ghoſt, has a cirele 


in the middle, and on it the Holy Ghoſt in figure of « dove; the four 


arms are drawn narrow from the centre, and widening towards e 
end; and there the returning lines divide each of them into 10 ſharp 
points: upon each of which is a pearl; and four feurs-de-4 iſſue from 
the intervals of the circle, between the arms. 

Order of the Hol y-Gaosr, the principal military order in ie 
inſtituted by Henry III, in 1569. It conſiſts of an hundred Knight 
who are to make proof of their nobility for three deſcents. £8 


n France, 


But be 


hung about their necks by a blue filk ribbon or cellar. OY 

fore they receive the order of the Holy Ghoſt, that of St. Micha ; 

conferred, as a neceſſary degree; and for this reaſon their arms are 

ſurrounded with a double collar. : = 

Hor r Myfteries that were brought to Light [hieroglyphically! ky. 
by the Egyptians repreſented by a crab-fiſh ; becauſe it lives in 


under the rocks. | ae — 
Hol y- Rod. Day, a feſtival, otherwiſe called the exaltation 


crols. 1 


Knights of the Hol V Sefulebre, an order of knighthood bonn 
a Britiſh lady, St. Helena, after ſhe had viſited Jeruſalem, and 100 


Hel! 


the croſs of our bleſſed Saviour, © 0 


homage m 


Hoy Thur/day, a feltival obſerved ten days before Whitſuntide, 
* account of Our Saviour's aſcenſion. 

op v Water Sprinkle [with hunters] the tail of a fox. 

pp Week, the laſt week in Lent, the week immediately before 
_ Year, the year of jubilee. ; FI 
Homace [hommage, Fr. ommaggio, It. omenage, Sp. homagium, 
\ Lat. of Homo, Lat. a man; becauſe when the tenant takes the 
"yy by ſays, ego dewenio homo weſter, i. e. I become your man] 1.1n the 
js ral and literal ſenſe, denotes the reverence, reſpect, and ſubmiſ- 
Fe: which a perſon yields his maſter, lord, prince, &c. by external 
pry obeiſance in general. To this both knights and dames their 
ae ade. Dryden. 2. Service yo and fealty profeſſed to a ſove- 
reign or ſuperior lord. The chie 

Davies. ; . 

ic, "Ti law] is an engagement of promiſe or fidelity, which 
is rendered to the lord by the vaſſal or tenant who holds a fee, when 
he is admitted to it. | 


Houack 4rceſiral, is where a man and his anceſtors have held 


land of the lord and his anceltors time out of mind by homage. 
Plain HouaE, is where no oath of fidelity 1s taken, 
Hou act Liege, a more extenſive kind of homage, where the vaſſal 
held of the lord not only for his land, but for his perſon. 5 
Homace of Devotion, is a donation made the church, and imports 
aot any duty or ſervice at all. 
Homack of Peace, is that which a perſon makes to another after a 
reconciliation. 
To Ho'macr, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to reverence by external 
action, to profels fealty. TE 9? 
Ho'MAGEABLE, adj. [of homage] ſubject or liable to do homage ; 
alſo pertaining to homage. | | 
| Homacer [hommageur, Fr.] one who pays homage, one who 
holds by homage of ſome ſuperior lord. The duke of Bretagne his 
homager. Bacon. on h 2 2 | 
Homa'ci0 Re/jeZuando, Lat. a writ directed to the eſcheator, re- 
quiring him to deliver poſſeſſion of lands to the heir, who is of full 
ave, tho? his homage be not done. | 
Homa'cium Reddere, Lat. was renouncing homage, when a vaſ- 
fl made a ſolemn declaration of diſowning and denying his lord. 
Hou, /ubt. ham, or ham, Sax, heem, O. and L. Ger. beim, 
H. Ger. heimme, Dan. heima, Teut. and Celt. haim, Goth. ] 1. One's 
own or private dwelling. I'm now from home. Shakeſpeare, 2. 
One's own country. Their native home. Atterbury. 3. IJouſe, 
place of abode, or of conſtant reſidence. The home of war. Prior. 
4. When joined with a ſubſtantive it ſignifies domeſtic. Or me com- 
modities. Bacon. | 
Howe is nome, though it be never fo homely, 
Fr. Iny a rien tel que d etre chez ſoi. | 
There is nothing like being at Home. 
Lat. Domus amica, domus optima. 
Gr. Orxo5 CN, 0X95 d. | 
It. Piu pro fu, il pan ſciutto à caſa ſua che Paroſto fuori. 
( Better ary bread at home, than roaſt meat at abroad.) 
„ Ger. Att i peſt, zu Hauſe belt: | 
( Eaſt or weſt, at home is beſt} Or, 
Eignener heerd is goldes wehrt. 
D One's oaun hearth is worth gold: ) or again. 
Wit da will haben gut gemach, der bleib daheim unter leinem tach: 
Be that abill be at eaſe, let him remain under his own roof. 
The meaning is, that we are generally more at our eaſe, and better 
ſatisfied with homely plain cheer at home, than with dainties abroad: 
a hankering aſter variety will, however, ſometimes get the maſtery. 
One's Long Home, the grave. 


Howe, adv. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To one's own habitation. Heme 


he carries it. Locke. 2. To one's own country. 3. Clole to one's 


own breaſt or affairs. A conſideration that comes Home to our intereſt. 


Alliſon, 4. It is likewiſe uſed both as an adjective, and fignifies ef- 
fectual, as a home-thrufl, home-proof, and as an adverb, = ſignihes 
to the purpoſe, to the utmoſt, cloſely, fully; as, to ſpeat-home, &c. 

Ho'ME-BoRN, adj, [of home and born] 1. Natural, native. Home- 
born intrinſic harm. Donne. 2. Domeltic, not foreign. With Hcme- 
orn yes or tales from foreign lands. Pope. 

Homs-BRED, adj. [of home and bred] 1. Natural, native. Home- 
bred luſts. Hammond, 2. Not poliſhed by travel, plain, rude, Only 
0 me two hoe-bred youth belong. Di den. 3. Domeſtic, not foreign. 


By bome-bred fury rent. J. Philips. | 
Ho'ue-pe, | 


delight. 1Miltox, 


ep OUELINESS [of homely] plainneſs, unadornedneſs, want of beauty, 
| 5 * ſimplicity. The homeline/s of ſome of his ſentiments. 
un, 


HoMeLILY, adv. [of homely] rudely, inelegantly. 


0 MELY, adj. [from home, 9. d. ſuch as is commonly worn at 
1580 unadorned, not handſome, courſe, plain, rude, homeſpun, 
ne 


Hamely without loathſomeneſs. Sidney. 
a, adv. plainly, coarſely, rudely. His father homely dreſt. 
HoueLys, Val. a kind of fiſh. Ainfworth. 8 
: Co MADE, adj. [of home and made) made at home, not ma- 
matured in foreign parts. Home. made commodities. Locke. 
e alſt. a meaſure of about three pints. Leviticus. ; 
— ME-SPUN, adj, [of home and ſpun} 1. Unpoliſhed, clownilh, 
aaa ruce, homely. Home-ſpun cotton, Sandys. 2. Spun or 
00 po at home, not made by regular manufacturers. Home-ſpun 
did or Wi/t. z. Not made in foreign countries. Home ſpun ware. 
bones un, fubRt. a coarſe, rude, untaught, ruſtic man. What 
pen bome-/puns, Shakeſpeare, 
3 car, adj. pertaining to the poct Homer. 
e tr or HoMesreap, uh. [of ham, and tall or 
fy. 2 24x. ] the place of the houſe. 
* We borne, Dryden, 
FR ine © KEN [ham and yocn, Sax.] freedom from an amercement 
| 74 entering houles violently, and without licence. 


Up 


5 in a ſolemn manner did their 


r, adj. [of home and felt] inward, private. Homefelt 


oth houſe and home/lead into 


H O N 


Ho'mewaup, or Ho'mMEWaARDS, ady, [of ham. pe and, Sax. to- 
wards home, towards the place of reſidence. 


Homtc1'at,, adj. [of homicide] murtherous, bloody, Himicidal 


rage. Pope. 

Ho'micive, ſabſt. Fr. [omicida, It. homicidg, Sp. and Lat.] # 
man-flayer, a murderer. Hector comes the homicide. Dryden. 

Homicivs [omicids, It. homicide, Sp. homicidium, Lat.] man- 
ſlaughter, murder. Hooker, 2. Deſtruction. In the following line 
It 15 not proper. The homicide of names is leſs than lives. Dryden. 

Caſual Homicime, when the ſlayer kills a man, Sc. by meer 
miſchance, | | 

Voluntary Homicipe, is when it is deliberate, and committed de- 
ſignedly on purpoſe to kill, either with precedent malice, or without : 
the former is murder; the latter only manflaughter. 

HomILE"TICAL, adj. Lohe, Gr.] ſocial, converſible. 

Hout TIC AL Virtues, are virtuous habits required in all men of 
all conditions, for the regulating their mutual converſation, His vir- 
tues active chiefly and homiletical. Atterbury. 

Ho'm1L1sT [of homily] a writer of homilies. 

Hou [of homelie, Fr. omelia, It. homilia, Sp. and Lat. ouaa, of 
nw, Gr. to make a ſpeech] a plain diſcourſe made to the people; 


inſtructing them in matters of religion. Upon feſtival days the ſubject 


of the ho-zily was conſtantly the buſineſs of the day. Hammond. 
Ho'mineg Zligends, &c. a writ directed to a corporation for the 
choice of a new man, to keep one part of the ſeal, appointed for 
ſtatutes-merchant, when another perſon is dead, Sl 
Homine Replegiando, a writ to bail a man out of priſon, 
Homine Capto, Sc. a writ to take him, who has conveyed any 


nd-man or woman out of the county, fo that he or ſhe cannot be 


replevy'd according to law, | 

Homixi'corz [of homo, a man, and colo, Lat. to worſhip] a 
name by which the Apo/linarians denominated all thoſe, who, with pope 
Damaſus and St. Baſil, affirmed Chriſt to be a compound of tao intelli- 
5 775 minds, one dw:ze, and the other b:man ; and conſequently, if wor- 
ſhipping the latter at all, were worſhippers of a MAN; whereas the 
Apollinarians knew no other object of this zediatorial worſhip, beſides 


that divine per/on, who had glory with the Far before all ages; 
and had now aſſumed a body tor our fakes. © We therefore {ſaid the 
APOLLINARIANS) are worſhippers of a God ; but you (that make in 


effect Two PERSONS of Chriſt) are worſhippers of a man,” 'Tuzc- 
DORET, in the Oialogues aſcribed by Petawins to him, thought to ward 
off this ſtroke, by obſerving, ** that the Afollinarians themielves wor- 
ſhipped a God united to @ body.” But with ſubmiſſion, if he thought 
to RETORT the charge of being man-worfippers upon them, he was 
miſtaken here; the caſes being widely different: for he that worſhips 


a Gop united to a body, pays no worſhip to the Bop, but to that 


Gop who dwells in it: whereas he that profeſſes to worſhip a cou- 
POUND of TWO INTELLIGENT AGENTS, the one divine, and the other 
human, muſt either ExcLuDE the /arzer; and if fo, what becomes of 
thoſe words, “ that in the name of Jus every knee ſhould bow)?“ 
Or if forced by theſe and the like ſcriptures to IixcLUpE the man in 
the act of worſhip, till as the Gop muſt be worſhiped too, a e dif- 
hculty will ariſe, viz. the neceſſity of applying z<vo diferent kinds of 
worſhip, ſupreme, and ſubordinate, to OE and THE SELF SAME IN 
DIVIDUAL PERSON, However, in juſtice to the t conſubſtantialiſts, it 


| ſhould not be diſſembled, that they did not (if I underſtand 7 heodorect 


aright) proceed fo far as this; they had indeed eſpouſed that notion, 
which St. Irenæus combats, of tere intelligent minds or ſpirits in the 
OXE perſon of Chriſt ; but I do not find as yet they appropriated any 
worſhip to the human ſpirit ; no,—nor would they allow the latter to 


be a To nyswonxoy, or ruling principle; (for that 7 heodoret expreſoly de- 


nies) But addreſſed their worſhip to that d:wine perſon, which dwelt in 
the nan; and to whom the human /j/irit was ſubjected (upon their 
ſcheme) in much the ſame manner, as a αẽłal inſirument is to the ar- 
tiſt's will and hand, that plays upon it; as him ſelf obſerves'in the pro- 
ceſs of that debate. The passaGEs referred to in THEODORET are ta- 
ken from Dialog. VII. Adver/. Apollinar. Ed. Paris, p. 404, 38g, 
405. See DiveRIT®, CERINTHIANS and NESTORIA NS, compared. 
Sec alſo the word [GRACE] and read there, CI EM. ALEX. STROR. 
p. 615. 15 25 | 

Homoct'xTR1c, adj. [of oh, joint, or the ſame, and xtr, Gr. 
a centre] having the /aze centre, concentrical. | 

Homo-pronus Feezis [in mechanics} is ſuch a leaver, where the 
weight is in the middle, between the power and the fulcrum; or the 
power in the middle, between the weight and the fulerum. 


Homo10'eToToON LE, Gr. hke caſed] a rhetorical figure, 


where ſeveral members of a ſentence end in like caſes. 
Homoct'xt al, or HomoGE'NEoO Us, adj. ¶Lemogene, Fr. Vemogencus, 
Lat. of cuoyan;, Gr.] being of ſimilar parts, being of the fame kind 
and nature, ſuitable to each other, Congregation of Via parts. 
Bacon. Homogeneous concretion. Brown. a 28 
Houock'xEOus, or HomocEt NEAL Light [in optics] that whoſe 
rays are all of oze and the ſame colour, degree of retrangibility and re- 
flexibility. The light whoſe rays are all alike refrangible I call imple, 
humogeneal and ſimilar, and that whole rays are fowe more refrangible 
than others J call compound, heterogeneal and diſſimilar. Newton, 
HomoctNxeous Particles [with philoſophers] particles that are alto- 
gether like one another, being all of the /me kind, nature, and pro- 
pertics ; as the ſmall parts of pure water, ec. ; 
HomoGENE aL Surds [in algebra] are ſuch as have one common 
radical ſign. | | 
" HomoGE NEALNESS, THOMOGENE ITY, Or HoMOGE'NEOUSNESS, f. 
the ſan eneſs of nature, property, &c. participation of the ſame priuci- 
ples, ſimilitude of kind, Similarity or Homogeneity of pats. Cheyre. 
HomoGt'xNEuM Comparationis, Lat. [with algebraiits] is the abſo- 


lute number or quantity in a quadratic or cubic equation, and which 


always poſleſſes one ſide of the equation. 

Homo'ceny, H. [owoymea, Gr.] joint nature. Every part retur- 
neth to his nature or þomgeny. Bacon. 5 a 

Houoiuz'KicAl, or rather HomoioME'RICAaL Privc les, the prin- 
ciples of Anaxagoras were ſo called; v hich were as tollows ; He held, 
that there were in all mixed bodies (ſuch as fleth, fruits, ©.) determi- 
nate numbers.of ſuch /mzlar principles, that when they came to become 
parts ( cem li gratin) of an animal body, would there Lg? 7 
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maſſes end combinations as the nature of them required, viz. the 
ſanguipary particles, would then meet altogether, and make blood; 
the urinous particles, would make urine; the carneous, fleth ; and the 
oſſeous, bones. | | | 
Howmormery, or Homo! momERY [opoiopegit, Of oho, like, 
and ses, Gr. a part] a /ikeneſs of parts one to another. | 
Homo'LoGal, adj. [ouonzyo;, Gr.] agreeable, or like one another. 
Homo'Logous, adj, . Fr. ooay0;, Gr.] having the ſame 


ratio, or proportion, agreeable or like to one another, 


Homo'Locous Puantities, &c. [in geometry] thoſe which are pro- 
portionate and like to one another in ration. | 

HomoLonous Side or Angles of tavo Figures, are ſuch as keep the 
ſame order from the beginning in each figure, as in two ſimilar trian- 

Homo'LocousNess [of homologous] agreeableneſs, or likeneſs in 
reaſon or proportion to one another. 

Homo'Locous Things [in logic] 
but arc of d:fferent nalures.. 

Howo'LoGYy [oonoyic, Gr.] proportion, agreeableneſs. 
_HomonrmiTty [of homonymia, Lat. of oywoc, Gr. ] the ſignifying 
divers things by one word. 


HoMony'Mia Co, Gr.] is when divers things are ſignified by 


are ſuch as agree only in name, 


one word. | 


Homo'nymovus [homonyme, Fr. homonymus, Lat. of OMhOvuphog, Gr. ] 


- comprehending divers ſignifications under the ſame word, ambiguous, 


equivocal. As words hgnifying the ſame thing are called ſynonimous, 


ſo equivocal words, or thote which fignify ſeveral things, are called 


homonymous, or ambiguous ; and when perſons uſe ſuch ambiguous 
words with a deſign to deceive, it is called equivocation. Warts. 
Homo'xnyxmY, ſub. [ homonyme, Fr. 0phovu arcs, Gr.] equivocation, 


ambiguity, _ 


Homo'ous1ans [of oog, jointly, and g, Gr. Hence] a name by 
which that body of profeſſors in the fourth and ſucceeding centuries 
were denominated, wv ho maintained, i, that the Son, and in prece/s 


of time that the Holy G57? alſo are of a ſubſtance the ſame in KIx p or 


SPECIES with Gop the FarHER; not as the moderns underſtand it, 


identically or numerically the fame; for St. Athanaſius and his cotem- 


poraries diſowned this /atter ſenſe, as being mere SanELLIANIsM. And 
when ſtyling the Sox c ntial or canſubſtantial with the FATHER, pro- 
fefled to intend no more by it than this ; that he derived his exiſtence 


FROM Him, and was of a ſubſtance p1sTINCT indeed in number, but the 


SAME IN KIND Or SPECIES With him; as we have already proved under 


the words BEOOT TEN, C1RCUMINCESSION, &c. by many a citation 


from St. ArHANASJvus and others, Nor was that writer [as Doctor 
WyirBy, in his D//quijitiones Modeſtæ, imagin'd) inconfiſtent with 
himſelf on this head. For tho? he ſpeaks ſometimes of a ravrory; Ty; 


dels, i. e. a ſameneſe of efſence ; yet he meant no more by this word 


alſo than a /amere/s in KIND or /þecies, appears from what he ſays in 
his book De Synodis, p. 107, 928, &c. and fo Heſychius in his Lexi- 
con defines it. And on this foot St. BasiL obſerved, that Sabellia- 
niſm is overthrown by the word cConSUBSTANTIAL. * For one and 
THE SAME thing (ſays he) is not ConSUBSTANTIAL to ITSELF, but 
one thing to avoTHER.” Lib. III. Ep. 300. It ſhould not be diſ- 
ſembled, this notion of the o conſubſtantialiſis has been long ſince de- 


ferted by the ſchrolmen, and after them by the main body of our modern 
_ divines, as being, I ſuppoſe, judged incompatible with the divine na- 


ture and unit), and introductory either of piTHEISM Or TRITHEISM 
under another name. [See ATHENAs1ans and MaRKII MEepuLLa, 
p. 64. compared] Tho in juſtice to the o/d con/ub/antialifts it ſhould 
be obſerved, that few (if any) of them, in the infancy of this debate, 
profeſſed to underſtand by this term an ab/olute coequality ; as we have 
already ſhewn under the words FIRST Cauſe, ArosTOL1C Conſtitutions, 
Driruzt1sM, Co-orvinatiON, GnosT, Dux [or DiveniTAx] 
compared. Nor indeed did the term i/e/f imply as much; as St. Ire- 
neus well obſerves. Iren. adv. Hereſes, Ed. Grate, p. 147, 148. And 
accordingly we find 'TERTULLIAN the firſt of all our eccleſiaſtic writers, 
that expreſly advanced this notion of a con/u//antial production did 
not include under it the idea of equality ; For the Far HER (ſays he, 


in his book againit Praxeas) is the wHOLE ſubſtance; the Son a deriva- 


tion Hm the WHOLE, and a PART.“ Tertull. Ed. Coloniæ, p. 608. 
And in the ſame book, he repreſents the latter as bearing no greater 
preparbian to the former, than a ſingle ray does to that immenſe pleni- 
tude and mals of light which reſides in the whole ors of the sux, 
p. 610; and deſcending over ſtill, I mean to the 7hird perſon (whom 
he derives from the firſt THRO' the ſecond) he repreſents him (if I'm 
not miſtaken) as the“ Apex a radis, or tip of the ray.“ p. 608; and 
ſuggeſts, in the ſame tract, that the se1RIT (when ſpeaking in his own 
PERSON, concerning the FaTHER and the Son) ſtyles the latter 
His LORD,” in theſe words; The Lok ſaid unto my Lord, © Sit Thou 
at my right hand, till I make thy enemies thy foot/lool.” p. 609. Not to 
obſerve how (with all antiquity) he applied thoſe words in Proverbs, 
* the Lord created me [he reads it, condidit me] the beginning of his 
ways,“ to the Son's original production, p. 607. And in his tract 
againſt Herm genes, who maintained the SELF-EXISTENCE and ABS0- 
LUTE ETERNITY Of MATTER, he ſays to him, © How can it be that 
any thing ſhould be more ancient than God's f and only-begotten 
Son, and upon that account MORE NOBLE ? Not to add, that which is 
UNBEGOTTEN is greater in power than what 7s begotten; and what is 
UNMADE {obſerve his expreſſion] is ſtronger than what 7s made: for 
that which ſtood in need of no author, is MUCH SUBLIMER, than that, 
which in order to its exifling had an author.“ Alluding to that suBL1- 
M1TY of the UNBEGOTTEN Gop which (as St. CTPrian after him well 
expreſſed it) has no cou PEER. TERTULL, adv. Hermeg. p 297. But 
to reſume his notion of generation or production, this {as by him ex- 
plained) was little elſe than the old Gnoftic or Valentinian pROBOLE re- 
vived: Himſelf ſtarts this objection againſt his ſcheme, and owns, in 
ehe, the charge, p. 608. Nay more, appeals in ſupport of this very 
doctrine, to that PROPHETIC SPIRIT which ſpoke in Montanus ;— 


AQuemadmodum etiam paracletus docet, &c. i. e. Go produced his 


nb after that manuer, which the Pax AclirE alſo teaches, as a root 
its ſbrub; a fountain its flream; and sux its ray: For theſe kinds 
alſo are PROBOL®, I. e. internal productions and emanations] of thoſe 
SUBSTANCES from whence they proceed,” P. 608. and p. 617. He 
calls this Paraclete (or ſpirit which he ſuppoſed to have inſpired Man- 


and holding, that he was only mere man. 


away graſs. Ter. 


HON 


tanus) the inTERPRETER of the otconony ; tho' by his own cot. 
fion, it was a ſcheme regarded with a jealous eye by his Wag eſe 
and which had as yet got /ittle or no footing either in the Cry rs, 
tin churches, p. 606, 607. If the reader defires to ſee thi 8 
portant piece of church hiſtory carried ſomewhat „aver Frog 85 294 
compare what has been already offered under the words 65 af 
Dove, Dir y, and CaTAPRRYOGIANS, with MonrTaxisy Nate 
and LaTERAN Councils, PROBOLE', and INTERPOLATION 41 27 
the word [FIRST- non] and reftore the true order, which "9p all le 
of the preſs has been diſturbed, by proceeding after the words ce 
way | to I could offer, c. and read on as far as the nt Ny. 
cond creation. And then return back to thoſe words, « He e 
Ec. » Us ſtileg, 
Homo'eraci, Lat. [of wag, raw, and Oayo, Gr. to eat] a name d 
ven by the ancient geographers, to certain people who eat ak : 
= comedies Yer [ owomnarty, Gr.] the ſhoulder-blade. * 
oO t. ; ever tha 
1 0 8855 at. [poTovo;, Gr.] a continued fever that always a8; 
: Homo'Toxovus, adj. [ouorovr, Gr.) equable, a term 
clans uſe of ſuch diſtempers as keep a conſtant tenor of ri 
declenſion. Galen applies it to ſuch continued fevers, as 
called acmaſtic. | 


Hou r Es, orthodox in the fourth century, 


Arians gave that name, by reaſon they admitted two 

two natures in Jeſus Chriſt. 

| Houv'xcioxtsrs [of homuncio, Lat. a little man] a ſect the ſame 

as Photinians, ſo called, of denying the two natures of ſeſas Cf 
Homvu'xcioniTEs, heretics who denied the Godhead of Chr: . 

ſuch as held that the image of God was impteſſed on the yogy 

not on the mind. | | 

| Homv'nevLvs's [homuncul/, Lat. i. e. little men] monkies. 
Hoxr [Junius derives this word from hog/aen, Wel. Skinner, who 


Which phyſi 
le, ſtate, and 
Otherwiſe are 


to Whom the 
ſubſtances and 


ody, bu; 


is always rational, ſays Johnſon, from hen, a ſtone, hr2n, Sax. h 


ſtone ; and M. Caſaubon of ex», G r.] a fine ſort of wheiltone for 
razors ; alſo any whetſtone in gencral. A hore and a Pzrer to pare 


e HoxkE, verb neut. [hon xian, Sax.] to pine, to long for 25: 
thing. | 5 | ki ; 
 Ho'nesrT, adj. [honefle, bonmite, Fr. oneffo, It. Vent ſto. Sp. and Port 
horeflus, Lat.] 1. Juſt, righteous, giving every man his due. 2. C.. 
* true, ſincere. An V and diligent enquiry. Halli. z. Chate. 

ves may be merry and yet h9nz/t too. Sfabeſpeart. 4. It is uſed h 
a criminal ſenſe for diſhoneſt, baſe. I'Il deviſe ſome hore llanders, 
Shakeſpeare.” | X | 

An Honesr Man [hieroglyphically] was repreſented by a man 
with his heart hanging by a chain upon his breaſt. h 
Ho'xESTL v, adv. [of honeft) 1. Uprightly, juſtly. Hof! ard 
innocently deſigned. Swift, 2. With chaſtity, modeſty, 

Ho'nesTY [oneſta, It. Horeſidad, Sp. honeftidade, Port. of lorefu, 
Lat. honeflete, honnetete, Fr.] truth, virtue, principle of jufice be- 
tween man and man, purity. Goodneſs as that which makes men 
prefer their duty and their promiſe before their paſſions or their inte- 
reſt, and is properly the object of truſt, in our language gees by the 
name of honeſly, Temple. 

HonesTyY is the beſt policy, 

'To which ſome wickedly add, 

1 55 But plain dealing will a beggar die. 
HoxesTyY may be dear bougtt, but can never be an ill penn: wer. 


| Sag ſmell ; it is the firſt produce of the ſwarm, obtained by d ing 
rom the combs without preſſing. The ſecond is thicker than de ff, 


for the food of the young offspring; but in hard ſeaſons the bee are 
ſometimes reduced to the necetiity of feeding on it themſelves, 200 0 
of hunger after they have eat it all up, Honey is an excellent po 
ral, is detergent, aperient and diuretic. Hl. 2. Sweetneſs, ico 


neſs. A Honey tongue. Shake peare. 3. A nome of teperac's: 


ney, you ſhall be well defir'd in Cyprus. Shak-/peare. 


Tho hath no joxey in his pot, let him bave it in bis moutg. 
He comes too dear by nox Ex, who licks it of of then. 
Fr. Trop achete le miel, qui ſur eines le leche, See IH 
To Hoxey, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to talk {ond!y. [;oneying 
and making love. Shakeſpeare, | ; 
Hoxgv-Bac, /ubft. [of h:nry and bag] The honey-bog l the 
mach. Grew. * 
Ho'xEY- co honig · ce mb, Sax. ] that repoſitory the bees a 
to ſave their honey in. | | — 
HoxkE r- cou [with gunners) a flaw in the meta! of a Piece d 
nance, when it is ill caſt. _ 
Ho'nzy-CoMBED, adj. [of Honey comb] ſpoken of 2 piece c 
nance flawed with little cavities by being ill caſt. {ſeman | 1 
Ho'ney-FLoweR [melanthus, Lat] a plant with a bereut pn 
and the appearance of a ſhrub: I he leaves are like chote 5 1 
The flower conſiſts of four leaves, ſometimes in the habe © birgt 
and at other times conical. Ihe ovary becomes a fruit goes” 1 
bladder, four-cornered, pregnant, with roundiſh ſerds. 1 
produces large ſpikes of chocolate coloured flowers in May 4 i 
which is contained a large quantity of black ſweet liquot, * 
ſuppoſed to derive its name. Aer. Hob 


h 


n 


HON 


Ho'NEY _— lof Boney and gnat; mellio, Lat.) an inſect. Ain /. 


3 the firſt month after marriage, when there is no- 


a ſs and pleaſure. Addiſon. + 
ching rere fer- Hölle, L en a plant. It hath a 
= ſtalk which twiſts itſelf about whatſoever tree ſtands near it. 
8 ers 220 tubulous and oblong, conſiſting of one leaf. The tube of 
Pu ae is bent, ſomewhat reſembling a huntſman's horn. They 
e. in cluſters and are very ſweet. Miller enumerates ten 

25 of which three grow wild in our hedges. 

1 eyLEss, adj. [of honey] without honey. Shakeſpeare. 
Ho'uEY- won r [cerinthe, Lat.] a plant. It hath glancous, deep 
een leaves beſet wich prickles: The flowers are cylindrical in ſhape 

like thoſe of comfrey, and are pendulous. Miller. 

HonEVY- oEw [of honey and dew} 4 ſweet-taſted dew, found early 
in 2 morning on the leaves of divers kinds of plants. Mortimer. 
el ron, a port town of France, in the province of Normandy, 
Gruated on the ſouth ſide of the river Seyne, near the Engliſh Chan- 


nel. | | a 3 | ON 
„, aui mal y penſe, Fr. i. e. Evil (or rather ſhame) to him 
Ris evi Nicks of . e motto of the moſt noble order of the 
f e garter. 
ar. Had 1 borough town of Devonſhire, I 56 miles from London. | 
It ſends two members to parliament. 
Ho'vosABLE. Sec HONOURABLE. : | 
Ho'nokaRY, adj. [honorarius, Lat.] 1. Done in honour. Hono- 
rary arches erected. Addiſen. 2. Conferring honour without gain. 
Little honorary rewards. Addiſon. : 5 
Hoxok ART Counſellors, ſuch as have a right to ſit in aſſemblies, 
p | 
_—. c, adj, [honorificus, Lat.] bringing honour. 8 
Ho'nour [honor, Lat. honneur, Fr. onore, It. honra, Sp. and Port.] 


duty in the fifth commandment required towards our prince and our 
rent, under the name of honour. Rogers, 2. Fame, reputation, 
glory. An ill huſband of his honour. Bacon. 3. Chaſtity, modelty. 
Be the honcur Aaw'd. Shakeſpeare. 4 High rank, dignity. 5. The 
tide of a man of rank. His honour and myſelf. Shakeſpeare. 6. Sub- 
ject of praiſe. | £2 
The cleareſt gods who make them honours | 
Of man's impoſſibilities, have preſerv'd thee. Shake/; eare. 
5. Nobleneſs of mind, magnanimity, ſcorn of meanneſs, If by Vo- 
rour is meant any thing diſtinct from conſcience, tis no more than a 
regard to the cenſure and eſteem of the world. Rogers. 8. Dignity of 
mien, 8 wn | | 
With native honour, clad  _ „ 
In naked Majeſty, ſeem'd lords of all. Milton. . 

9. Boaſt, glory. The honour of his profeſſion. Burnet. 10. Public 
mark of reſpect. In honour of the dead. Atterbury. 11. Privileges 
of rank or birth. Reſtored to me my honours. Shak:ſpeare. 12. Ci- 
 wilities paid. To do the honours, and to give the word. Pope. 13. 
Ornament. The honours of his head. Dryden. 14: At cards, a court 
card. 

Hoxour is or ſhould be the reward of virtue; and he that aſpires 
after it, ought to arrive at it in the paths of virtue. This the Romans 
intimated very ſignificantly, by building the temple of honour in ſuch 
2 manner, that there was no coming at it without paſſing through the 
temple of virtue. Kings are called fountains of honour; becaule it is 
in their power to beſtow titles and dignities. | | 

Where Hoxovr ceaſeth, there knowledge decreaſeth; - 

Lat. Honos alit artes. Cic. Fr. L' Honneur nourit les arts. 

|  Hoxovus and eaſe are ſeldom bedfei{ows : 
For it generally is attended with great care and folicitude, and a hun- 
red other inconveniencies, which keep eaſe at too great a diſtance 
trom it. 5 | 

Honours change manners, Lat. Honores mutant mores. 
As poverty depreſſes a man's mind, ſo honours and preferment do (or 
a leaſt ought) to enlarge it; and ſo far it is good: But they very of- 
ten likewiſe corrupt it, and make it haughty and untoward. The rea- 


fon is pretty obvious, The French ſay as we: Les honneurs changent 
les nur,. | | | | 


iy oft 


2 Ho'vouas, plur. of Honeur; which ſee [ Honores. Lat.] dignities, 

en Preferments ; alſo court or pictured cards, that are the highelt trumps 

i the a the game called whiſk, or whilt. 

Hts Hoxour (in a law ſenſe] the nobler fort of lordſhips or ſigniories, 
thro upon which other inferior lordſhips and manors do depend. 

1 0 + rol Courts, are courts held within the bounds of an honour or 

es are IP. 5 ; 

a Ge Hoxours of a City, are the public offices or employments of it. 

„00.  Hoxouss of a Church, are the rights belonging to the patron, Cc. 

cio. Fureral HoxouRs, are the ceremonies pertormed at the interments 

_ the  preat men. 


; HoxouRs of the Houſe, certain ceremonies obſerved in receiving vi- 
o making entertainments, &c. | 
u of Hoxoux, are young ladies in the queen or princeſs's 
- old. whoſe office js to attend the queen, &c. | 
4 Vovn-Foint [in heraldry] is that which is next above the exact 
tre of the eſcutcheon, and divides the upper part into two equal 
ap r ſo that the firſt upwards from the centre, is the honour- point; 
de next above that, is the preciſe middle- chief. 
: 0 Hoxovs, verh neut. ¶ Honnorer, Fr. onorare, It. honar, Sp. hono- 
WY J. To reſpect or reverence, to regard with veneration, to 
< Or eſteem. The poor man is honoured for his ſkill. Ecclefiafticus. 


. To digni f b 
lach. . ien greatneſs, I will be honoured upon Pha- 


To Hoxour a Bil! of Exchange [among the merchants] 1s to pay it 


in due time. 


aneſi * 
he lo- 


5 make 


of old. 
of 076 


al 7005 / 

burt 5 deeper, adj. (honorable, Fr. onorabile, It. honorofo, Sp. 
a 1h mh Port. honorabilis, Lat.] 1. Worthy, or poſſeſſed of honour, 
nbliny' kg L e honourable of the earth. 1/aiah. 2. Great, magnani- 
115 pla L None. ö 

reiche — ſt thou it honourable for a nobleman 

ce 6» 3. © Kr to remember wrongs. Shak-ſpeare. 


emng honour, This Loncurable talk. Dryden. 4. Accompa- 


Ho'x#)" 


1. Reſpect or reverence paid to a perſon, due veneration. This is a 


_ Cozen'd you at hrodmar-blind. Shakeſpeare. 


nied with tokens of honour. Vouchſafe her Loineuratle tomb. Spenſer; 
5. Not to be diſgraced. My chambers are honour ble. Shakejpearc. 


6. Being without taint or reproach. He was Henourable in all his acts: 


1 Maccabees, 7. Honeſt, being without intention of deceit, They 
did conceive him to be fo honoxrable. Hayzvard. 8. Equitable. 
HoxouRaBLE Amends, an infamous or diſgraceful kind of puniſh- 
ment: The offender is delivered up to the common hangman, who 
having ſtripped him to his ſhirt, puts a rope about his neck, and a 
wax taper in his hand, and leads him to the court, there to beg par- 
don of God, the king, and the court. 28 | 
Ho'NOURABLENEss, or Ho'NoRABLENEsSS [of honruratle] honou- 
rable quality, magnificence, generoſity. of | | 
Ho'nouRaBLY, adv. [of — 1. Noble, in an honourable 
manner, reputably, with exemption from reproach. Why did I not 
more honourably ſtarve ? Dryden. 2. With tokens of honour. Hunou- 
rably received. Shake/peare. 3. Magnanimouſly, generouſly, Six 
weeks diſtance of time the king did honourably interpoſe. Bacon. 
Ho! Nvοο RAR, or rather Ho xo AR x, adj, ¶ honoraire, Fr. honorarius; 
Lat.] pertaining to honour, done or conferred upon any one upon 


account of honour. 


 Ho'novaary, abt. [honerarium, Lat.] a lawyer's fee; a ſalary 
given to public profeſſors of any art or ſcience. 

_ HonouRaxy, or HoxoRaky, is a term uſed of a perſon who bears 
or poſſeſſes ſome quality or title, only for the name's ſake, without do- 
ing any of the functions thereto belonging, or receiving any of the ad- 
vantages thereof, . 

Hoop [had, hæd, and hade, Sax. h:yt, Du. ict, Su. O. and L. 


Ger. heit, H. Ger. and Teut. hed, Dan.] a termination, which de- 


notes ſtate, condition, and quality, as manbocd, livelihood, prieſt hood, 


ewidewhood, knighthood, childhocd, fatherhood. Sometimes it is uſed 


after the Du. as maidenhead. Sometimes it is taken collectively, as 
brotherhood, a confraternity; fifter hood, a company of ſiſters. 
Hoop [hod, Sax. prob. from he pod, head, hoedt, Du.] 1. The 


upper covering for a woman's head. 2. Any thing drawn upon the 
head and wrapping round it. To geſture and mule up him{elf in his 


hood. Wotton. 3. [With falconers] a piece of leather wherewith the 
head of a hawk, &c. is covered when he js not to fly. 4, An orna- 
mental fold that hangs cown the back of a graduate to mark his de- 
ree. é | 
5 To Hoop, ver af. [from the ſubſt] 1. To dreſs in a hood. The 
friar hooded. Pope. 2. Lo blind as with a hood. 1 hood mine eves. 
 Shakeſteare. 3. To cover. And gbd the flames that to their quarry 
ſtrove. Dryden, | Hl 2 3 
Hoo'vman-BLIND, lit. a play among children, in which the per- 
ſon hooded is to catch another and tell his name, blindman's buft. 


To Hoop-wixk, to keep a perſon in ignorance or blind-folded. 
To Hoop-wink, verb act. [of hood and avu⏑L ]! 1. To blind with 


ſomething bound over the eyes. Hood-ainkivg themſelves from ſee- 


ing his faults. Sidney. 2. Jo cover, to hide in general. 
The prize I ll bring thee to, 
Shall hþ50d-wvink this miſchance. Shakeſpeare, 5 
3. To deceive, to impoſe upon. He, hood-wink'd with kindneſs, 


| leaſt of all men knew who ſtruck him. Sidney. 


Hoor [hop, Sax. hock, Du. buff, Ger.] the horny part of the foot 
of a horſe, and of other graminivorous animals. : 

Hooy- Bony [with farriers] a round bony ſwelling growing on a 
hor'e's hoof; | | 


 Hoor-Bound, adj. [of hoof and Sou] a ſhrinking of the top of a | 


| horſe's hoof, A horſe is ſaid to be hoo/-bornd when he has a pain in 
the fore feet, occaſioned by the dryneſs and contraction or narrowneſs 


of the horn of the quarters, which ſtraitens the quarters of the heels, 


and oftentimes makes the horſe lame. Farriers Dictionary. 
Hoor-Caſt, is when the coffin or horn of the hoof falls clean away 

from it, 33 ED | 
Hoo' r ED, aj. [of hoof] furniſhed with hoofs. Grezv. 
Hoor-Leg/en'd, is a looſening of the coffin from the fleſh. 


Hook [hoce, Sax. hoeck, Du. baac, O. and L. Ger. haacken, H. 


Ger. haks, Su.] 1. A bent iron to hang things on, any thing bent ſo 
as to catch hold, as a ſhepherd's hook and pothooks. 2. The bent 
wire on which the bait is put for catching fiſh, and with which the 
fith is pierced. 3. A ſnare, a trap in general. | 
That hook of wiring = 
Fairneſs which ſtrikes the eye. Shakeſpeare. 8 5 
4. A kind of ſickle, but without teeth, to reap corn. Mortimer, 5. 


An iron to ſeize the meat in the caldron. 


About the caldron many cooks acconl'd 
With hooks and ladles. 6 Spenſer. | 
6. An inſtrument to cut or lop with. Slaſhing Bently wick his deſpe- 
rate hook. Pope. 7. The part of the hinge fixed to the poſt. Whence 
the proverb, OF the hooks, for being in diſorder. Eaſily put of the 
hooks, and monſtrous hard to be pleaſed again. L'Efiras ge. 8. [In huſ- 
bandry] a field fown two years running. 4infererth. | 

Hook - Lan [in huſbandry ] land ploughed and ſowed every year, 
called alſo ope-land. _ 3 

Hook-Pins [with architects] taper iron pins, only with a hooked 
head to pin the frame of a root or floor together, | 

Hooks ſin a ſhip] thoſe forked timbers placed uprig}.t upon the 
keel, both in her rake and run. | 

A Hook well {oft to catch a ſalmon. 

Fr. I faut bien perdre un veron, pour z&cher un ſaumon: That is, it 
is good to hazard a ſmall matter, for greater things in view. And it 
is to be ſure ſo, when our views are grounded on reaſon, 

By Hook or ty crook, 

Lat. Quo jure quaque injuridi. Ter. Fr. A dreit, ou a hrt: (right 
or wrong) one way or other, by any means direct or oblique. 

To Hook, verb ad. {from the ſubſt.] 1. To catch with a hook. 
Addiſon. 2. To entice or draw any one in, to entrap, toenfnare. Dryd. 
3. To draw as with a hook. But ſhe I can hook to me. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To faſten as with an hook. 5. 'Fo draw by force or artifice. No 


- way reducible of the to tables, unleſs hooked in by tedious conle- 


uences. Norris. 


Hook RD [of ho24} crooked, bent. An hooked or aquiline noſe. 
Brown. | 
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HOP 
E60'xepvess Cof hooked] the ſtate of being bent like a hook. 
| Hoox'noseD [of hook and re] having the aquiline noſe riſing in the 
middle. The hooknv.'d fellow of Rome there. Shakeſpeare. | 
Hor {huppe, Fr. abobilla, Sp. poupa, Port. papa, It. and Lat.] a 
bird called a lapu ing. RESET 1 8 
Hoor [hop, Sax. boep, Pu.] r. Any thing circular, to bind ſome- 
thing elſe, as a caſk or barrel, Cc. 2. The whalebone with which 
women extend their petticoats, a farthingale. A petticoat without a 
boop. Swift. 3. Any thing circular in general. A wheel or hoop of 
marble in his hand. Addiſon. | . 
To Hooe, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To bind or encloſe with 
hoops. Hooped as a wine caſk, or hooped with iron. Raleigh. 2. To 
Encircle, to claſp, to ſurround. | ; 
1 ho:p the firmament, and make 
My embrace the zodiac. Cl-aweland. 
To. Hooe, verb neut. ſee Whoop [from wopgan, or wopyan, Goth. 
or houpper, Fr. derived from the Goth. This word is generally writ- 


ten «vhoop, which is more proper, if we deduce it from the Gothic; 
and hoop, if we derive it from the French. Jobnſon] to ſhout, to 


make an outcry by way of call or purſuit. 
Jo Hoor, verb a#. 1. Fo drive with a ſhout. Hoop'd out of 
Rome. Shakeſpeare. 2. To call one by a ſhout, _ 

Hoco EAR [from J, to incloſe with hoops] one that hoops veſſels, 
a cooper; alfo a wild ſwan. | 

Hoo'y1nG-covGn, or Wnoo'PIxG-coucn [from to hoop, to ſhout] 
a convulſive cough ſo called from its noiſe, the chincough. _ 

To Hoor, werb neut. ¶ Haut, Wel. huer, Fr.] 1. To ſhout in con- 
tempt. Hollowed and booted after me. Sidney. 2. To make a noiſe 
like an owl. Shekeſfrare. | 

To Hor, «erb a. to drive with noiſe and ſhouts. Patridge and 
his clan may hoot me. Surrft. 


Hoor [from the verb, hue, Fr.] clamour, ſhout, noiſe. The hoot. 


of the rabble. Glanwille, | 
Hoy, u. [from the verb] 1. A leap with one leg. I can go 
above an hundred yards at a hop, flep, and jump. Addiſon. 2. A 


jump, à light leap. 3. An aflembly of lewd people, under pretext of 


dancing. 4. A place where meaner people dance. A4injavorth. 5. A 
plant. See Hors. _ : | 

To Hop, verb nent. {hoppan, Sax. hopper, Dan. Huppelen, Du. 
Huppen, O. and L. Ger. hupfen, H. Ger. hopps, Su.] 1. Toleap with 
one leg. Others with one huge foot alone, whereupon they did hep 
from place to place. Abbot. 2. To jump, to ſkip lightly. The thruſh 
hopping about my walks. Spectator. 3. To walk lamely, or with one 


leg lels nimble or ſtrong than the other, to limp, to halt. And p- 


ping here and there, himſelf a jeſt. Dryden. 4. Lo move, to play. 
To prove if any drop 72 8 by 
Of living blood yet in her veins did hop, Spenſer. 
To Hor, verb act. to 1 with hops, to put hops into beer. 
Hor s, plur. of % hopes, Du. hoppen, Ger. hoblon, Sp. houblon, 


Fr. lupulus, Lat.] a plant with a creeping root. The leaves are rough, 


augvlar, and conjugated ; the ſtalks climb and twiſt about whatever is 
near them; the flowers are male and female on different plants. The 


male flower has no petals; the female plants have their flowers col- 


lected into ſquamoſe heads, which grow in bunches : from each of 


the leafy ſcales is mag an horned ovary, which becomes a ſingle 


roundiſh ſeed. M.ller. It is an ingredient uſually boiled in beer, to 
ſtrengthen and keep it from ſowring. | 3 
To Hor, werb act. [hopian, Sax. Hoppen, Du. haapen, O. and L. 


Ger. hotfen, H. Ger. baabe, Dan. hoppa, Su.] 1. To live in expecta- 
tion of ſome good. Hope for good ſucceſs. Taylor, 2. To place con- 


fidence in futurity, to truſt, He ſhall ſtrengthen your heart, all ye that 
hope in the Lord. P/alns. | 

To Hor, verb act. to expect, to wait for with deſire. And 
hopes the hunted bear. Dryden. vole . 

Hoes {hopa, Sax. hoppa, Su. hope, Du. haapnung, O. and L. Ger. 
hottnung, H. Ger. ] 1. Expectation of ſome good indulged with plea- 
ſure. 2. Afliſtance, truſt, confidence in a future event, or the . 
conduct of any body. Blefled is he who is not fallen from his hope in 
the Lord. Fecle/icfricus. 3. That which gives hope, that on which 
the hopes are fixt, as an agent by which ſomething deſired may be ef- 
fected. Forty truncheoneers draw to her ſuccour, the hope of the 
ftrand where ſhe was quarter'd. Shakeſpeare, 4. The object of hope. 
Such was his care, his Se, and his delight. Dryden. | 

Jif it were not for Hoye, the heart would break, 


Lat. Ses alumt eæules: Or, Spes ſervat affiifos, Gr. Avg arvxuv 


cg THI Niet. k 
Lat. Spes Gina dat wires, animum quogue ſpes bona firmat. 
| Viwere ſpe audi, qui moriturus erat. 
We ſav, however, in another proverb : | 
| Ve that iives on Hoes, has a flender diet. 
Lat. Qui ſpe aluntur, pendent, non vivunt. 


The beſt is to follow another proverb: 5 


Hop well, and have well. | 


That is, Let your hopes be grounded on reaſon : hope for nothing but 


what is good, juſt, and what, at leaſt, there is a reaſonable probabi- 
lity of obtaining; and then you have a reaſonable expectation. 
Ho'eervi.,, adj. [hopepul, Sax. ] 1. Affording ground of hopes, pro- 
miſing, likely to anſwer expectation. A moſt hopeful young prince. 
Bacin, 2, Full of expectation of ſucceſs. This ſenſe is almoſt con- 


_ fined to Scotland, though it is analogical, and found in good writers. 
Men of their own natural inclination, hopefu/ and ſtrongly concerted. 


lool er. 


Ho'?EFULLY, adv. [of Lofeful] 1. In ſuch a manner as to raiſe 
hope, promiſcuouſly, Ready to renew the war, and to proſecute it 
hrpefully. Clarendon, 2. With hope, without deſpair. This ſenſe is 
rare, We may hopefully expect a conſiderable enlargement of the hiſ. 
zory of nature. Glanville. | 

Ho'?sruLNEss [of hopeful] à quality that affords grounds to h 
for ſome benefit, Neid 10 —.— promiſe of oe. 5 
lignatures of hope/zlne/s or characters. Wotton. 

Ho pEL Ess [hopeleap, ey] 1. Not affording ground to hope, 
promiſing nothing pleaiing, he bopele/s word of never to return. 


Shakſpeare. 2. Being without hope, or pleaſing expectation. Immo- 
derate and bopele/s lumentation. Hooker, 
2 \ A 


have the keeping of the gate of heaven committed to the 


H OR 


Ho rER [of hope] one that hopes, or ha 
he. [of hope] Pes, 5 pleaſing expectations, 
Ho PIN GL, adv. [of hoping] with hope or ex 
Hammond. b ad 4 PeCation of Soo. 
Ho'rLomacni, Gr. [with the antients] a ſort of 
. 5 in armor, either cap-a-pee, or only with a cafk; 
0'PLOCHRISM [of on, a weapon, and xaos, 
pon-ſalve, 1 
Ho'prER [fo called, becauſe it is always hopping, or in .c... 
It is called in French, for the ſame — Fs - Falls "Fromm. 
1. The open and wooden frame or trough of a corn-mill Bong 
the corn is put to be ground. Grew. 2. A baſket for carr i 155 
Ainſacortb. 3. [From hop] he who hops or jumps on one 1 10 
HorpER-Ars'd, having the buttocks or hips ſtanding out 5 any 
is common. . | ore tha 
HorpERS [commonly calld Scotch hoppers] a fort of play z . 
the actor hops on one leg. woke 0b Per, in wk 
To Ho'yepLE an Hor/e, verb act. [prob. of cpu, 
to tie his feet with a rope. 
Ho'r x, Lat. [hows] are perſonified by the poets, and m: 
deſſes, the daughters of Jupiter and Themis, nurſes to 
45/4 companions of the graces. They are ſaid, by 


eladiators wi 
and cuira, 
Gr . ſalve] Wes. 


Lat, to couple: 
194 


de 200. 
. enus, and 
Tones, " 


1 : m. 2 thes 
they could make fair or cloudy weather when they pleafed. and tha; 


Ho'raL, adj. [hora, Lat.] relating to the hour. 
If the hboral orbit ceaſes, 
The whole ſtands ſtill, or breaks to pieces. p. 

Ho'R ARINESss [of horarins, Lat. horaire, Fr.] horary, 
quality, | * | 

Ho'rarY, adj. [horaire, Fr. orario, It. Horarius, Lat] 1. Pens 
ing to hours. An borory queſtion. Tatler, 2. Continuing for, 
hour. Horary or ſoon decaying fruits of ſummer. Hun. 

Honk p, or Horpt. 1. A + A a company or body of wang: 
people (as of the Tartars) who have no ſettled abode or habitat 
Drove martial horde on horde with dreadful ſweep. Thompſon, | 
ſort of village of fifty or ſixty tents, with an open pl 
middle, | g 

Honxp [hond, Sax. hord, or board, Dan. hort, Teut.] a hond. 
ſtorelouſe, a treaſury; alſo what is laid up there, 72 
written hoard. | | 

To HoRD [honban, Sax.] to lay up money, Cc. See Hops, 

HokrDa'ceovs [hordaceus, of hordeum, Lat, barley] made of bait 

HoRDEA'TUM [ from hordeum, Lat, barley ; with phylicians] al; 
quid medicine made of barley beaten and boiled, c. 

Hokrpeo'Tum, Lat. [with ſurgeons] a ſmall puſh or ſwelling oroy- 
ing in the eve-brows ; ſo named from its reſemblance to barley-com 

Honk Riu, barb. Lat. [old records] a hord, treaſury, or fur. 
houſe. 5 | | 

Horp1ca'Lia, or Horpici'Dia [of horda, Lat. a cow wich calf] 
a Roman feſtival, wherein they ſacrificed cattle big with young, 

Hoxre'rouNnD, an herb. See Hoarnoune. | 

Hor1'zox, Fr. Cori oute, It. horizonte, Sp. epsGon, or ofiGuy, of en, 
Gr. to terminate, limit, or bound; it is falſely pronounced Lirizn 
by Shakeſpeare] that great circle that divides the heavens and earh 
into two parts or hemiſpheres, diſtinguiſhing the upper from the loy- 
er. It is either ſenſible or apparent, rational or true, 

Apparent Hor12zox [with aſtronomers] is that circle of the heaven 
which bounds the fight of any perſon ; who being placed either ina 
large plain, or in the ſea, looks round about, and by which the cart 
and heavens ſeem to be joined, as it were, with a kind of inclolure, | 
the ſame as ſenſible or viſible horizon. 

Rational, Real, or True Hor1zoxn [with aſtronomers] is a one 
which encompaſſes the earth exactly in the middle, and whoſe pole 
are the zenith and nadir, which are the two points; the one exact 
over our head, and the other under our feet. 

HoR12z0N oz a Globe, &c. a broad wooden circle encompaſiing it 
bout, and repreſenting the natural horizon. | 

Obligue Hor1zo0N, is that which cuts the equator obliquely. _ 

Parallel Hok1zox, is that where the pole of the world is the zend, 
or that which is either in the equator, or parallel to it. 

Right ox lz ox, is that which cuts the equator at right angles. 

The ſenſible or apparent Hox iz OV [with aſtronomers} is that cel, 


or hour; 


ing 
00, 
2. 
ace in the 


Ae , 
This is common, 


which limits our ſight, and may be conceived to be made by ſome g 


plain, or the ſurface of the ſea. "5 
It divides the heavens and earth into two parts ; the one light, ard 
the other dark; which are ſometimes greater or leſſer, according to tie 
condition of the place, &c. | pe 
Hor1z0'NTAL, adj. [Fr. and Sp. orizontale, It. horizontalts, 45 
1. Pertaining to the horizon. 2. Near the horizon. Looks throvg 
the horizontal miſty air. Milton. 3. Parallel to the horizon, being d. 
a level. An obeliſk erected, and golden figures placed 47e 
about it. Brown. 9 N ; 
Hor1zonTAL Dial, is one drawn on a plane parallel to ti 
rizon. 
Hor1zoNTAL Line, any line drawn upon a plane parallel to the 
horizon. 8 5 9 
Hokr1zoNTaL Plane, is that which is parallel to the horizon 0 
place. | h | de ho 
Hok1zonTal Plane [in perſpective] is a plane parallel to * * 
rizon, paſſing through the eye, and cutting the perſpeclixe ate 
right angles. ; | ; 3 
Hon iz oN AIL. Prejechion, a projection of the ſphere in _ Ka 
circles, wherein the ſphere is preſſed into the plane of the Boe 
and the meridians and parallels of the ſphere deſcribed on if: , 
Hok1z0xT 41. Range [with gunners] is the level range of a 1 1 
of ordnance; being the line it deſcribes parallel to the horzl, 
horizontal line. N ul, . 
Hon izoxT AL. Shelters [in gardening] are defences over it = 1 
rallel to the horizon, as tiles, boards, &c. fixed to walls ove 
fruits, to preſerve them from blaſts, froſts, So. 13 which le 
HoR1z0nTAL Superficies [in fortification] the plain field Wien 
upon a level, without any riſing or ſinking. Fr.) is 
Hor1zo'NTALLY, atv. [of horizontal, harizon'a ement, TI. 
direction parallel to the horizon, Bro tun. 1058 


e 10- 


H OR 


porn, Du. Ger. and Su. haurn, Goth.] 1. The 
Horn (30 _—— grow on the heads of ſome — 
hard pum and ſerve them for defenſive weapons. 2. An inſtrument 
quadrop* aſic made of horn. 3. The extremity of the waxing or wain- 
of wind mane memioned by the poets. 4. The feelers of a ſnail, 
* the proverb, 7 pull in the horns, to repreſs or refrain one's 
When The tender horns of cockle ſnails, Shakeſpeare. 5. A drinking 
2 ade of horn. 6. Antler of a cuckold. 
2 5 If I have horns to make one mad, 
Let the proverb go with me; I'll be horn mad. Shakeſpeare. 
Hrn mad; perhaps mad as a cuckold, See the 6th ſenſe 
7 HorN Beam, Jubſt . [from horn, and boem, Du. a tree, from the 
hardneſs of the timber] a ſort of tree. It hath leaves like the elm or 
h tree; the katkins are placed at remote diſtances from the fruit 
ary ſame tree, and the outward ſhell of the fruit is winged. This 
=— was formerly much uſed in hedges for wilderneſſes and oranger ies; 
ha timber is very tough and inflexible. Miller. 
Hoxna'c1um, barb. Lat. the ſame as horn-geld. | 
Ho'an-BEAK, Or HORN-PISH, /ubſt. a ſort of fiſh, Ainſworth. 
Hon x-Heam Pollengers, trees which have been lopped, of about 
=" rs growth. f 
1 [of horn and * the firſt book for children, in which 
the alphabet is covered with tranſparent horn. ; 1 
Ho'rnep, adj. [of born] furniſhed with horns. Their horned 
. Spenſer. . 
2 5 os horn] one that works and ſells horns. Grew. 
Ho'sxeT [hypnetzce, Sax. g. d. horned, horniſe, Ger. ] an inſect or 
fly, that is large, ſtrong and ſtinging ; it makes its neſt in hollow 
trees, Mortimer. 1 
Hogn-FLY, an American inſet. 


ewell. | 
„ a tax on all manner of horned beaſts feeding within 
* the bounds of a foreſt. ee | 
HoxN-owL, a bird, a ſpecies of the owl. Ainiavorth. 
Sheeing Hok x, a horn for drawing on a tight ſhoe. | 
Seeing Horn, a fond lover, drilled on by a coquet to draw on 
thers. | 
; Ho'sxPies [of torn and pipe] a country dance, danced commonly 
to a horn. Johnſon. The Derbyſhire hornpipe, Tatler. 
Ho RNSsTONE; a kind of blue tone. Ainſworth: | | 
Ho'xn-wor& ¶ in fortification] an outwork which advances towards 
the field, carrying two demi- baſtions in the form of horns in the fore- 
part, a ſort of angular fortification. 58 4 2 855 FT 
Hoax awith Horn [in old law] the feeding together of horned beaſts 
that are allowed to run upon the ſame common | 
| 3 a market town of Lincoinſhire, 122 miles from 
London. | | | > 
Hoxxpox on the Hill, a market town of Eſſex, 25 miles from 
London. | | | | 
Ho axsEY, a market town of the eaſt riding of Yorkſhire, 170 
miles from London. f | 
Hon, adj, [of horn] 1. Of the nature of horn, hard as horn, 
calous. His borny fiſt. Dryden. 2: Made of horn. 3. Reſembiing 
hom, Encompaſſed with a kind of horny ſubſtance. Addiſon. | 
Ho Kox, /a. Gr. [of o and Jute, Gr. a ſhew] an inſtrument 
or machine to indicate the patiing away of time. | 
Horo'craPay [borographie, Fr. of wen, and yeaQu, Gr. to write, 
. the art of making and conſtructing dials; alſo an account of 
the hours. | 
Ho'roLoGe, or Ho'roLoGy [ -orloge, Fr. orologio, It. horolegium, 
Lat. of a, Gr.] a dial, clock or watch; any inſtrument that 
tels the hour, He'll watch the horo/oge.. Shakeſpeare. Before the 
Gays of Jerome there were horologies. Bron. | 
0R0L9'GICAL, at}. \ horol:gicus, Lat. of woehoyin r.] pertain- 
ing to a dial, clock, Ge. ED . r ee 8 
. HoRoLoc10'GR aPHER [of wehoyercy, an inſtrument or machine that 
ſhews the hours or time of the day, and yeaQu, Gr. to deſcribe] a 
maker of dials, clocks or inſtruments to ſhew the time of the day. 


nil HokoLocto'GraPiy (of og, and yeaQy, Gr. to deſcribe] the 
at of clock-making, or any other machine or inſtrument to ſhe the 
5 le ; allo 4 treatite about it. | 
gi Hoxo ME'TRY [of gh and {AETBEW, Gr. to meaſure] the art of mea- 
9 ring time by hours, &c. Brown, 
_ R RO PTER Cin optics] is a right line drawn through the point, 
**. where the two optic axes meet, parallel to that which joins the two 
ws 0yes, or the two pupils. | 
1 Hono'scor Ax, adj. pertaining to an horoſcope. 
| 1 0 ROSCOPE [ orofcopo, It. horoſcopus, Lat WEWTROT OG, Gr.] is the de- 
wo gre of the aſcendant, or {tar riſing above the horizon, at any certain 
mY 58 a prediction is to be made concerning a future event; as 
4 3 a er then born, &c. the configuration of the 
Ws reve at the hour of birth. That one ho or conjuncti 
oy : Land at his birth. Brown. wy neg prawns 
rar Hokoscops [in aſtronomy] is the poi 
Wo n „] is the point which the moon 
1to es out when the ſun is in the aſcending point. | 
a ofthe 8 _— SCOPIST ſof bareſcepus, Lat. of W2I0THKOTIOG, Gr.) one who ob- 
bs . 8e or the degree of the aicendant, or the ſtar aſcend- 
ws e horizon, at the moment an aſtrological figure or ſch 
ri 1 b made; an aſtrologer. l , 2 
U ma NDQUS (Horrendus, Lat.] horrible, horrid. 
ches of gal, fiche and Sp. [orribile, It. Horribilis, Lat.] hideous, 
iron 55 {vr enormous. The moſt horrible to human appre- 
_ *, *RRIBLENESS (of horrible and adi] dreadfulneſs, terribleneſs, 
or il } 
b, loan LITY [borribilitas, Lat.] great terror or fear. 
wn, loud. Ma adv. [of 9 1. Hidioully, frightfully. Horribly 
tend n. . To a dreadful degree. Horribly infects children. 
| H [ 6 
uchle * * borridus, Lat.] 1. Dreadful, terrible, ſhocking. Horrid 
| eau, Alte 1 , offenſive, unpleaſing. In woman's 
SEL y the horrid things they ſay. Pope, z. Rough, 


Wed, Horrid with fern, Dryden. 


Ho'en-eooT [of horn and foot] hoofed. Hornfoot horſes. Hake- 


H OR 


Ho'rripty, adv. [of horrid] dreadfully, tertibly, T 

Ho'rripness [of horrid} horribleneſs, hideouſneſs, enormity. 
Horridneſs of the fact. Hammond. | 

Hor&r'ezrous [horrifer; Lat.] bringing horror. 

Horr1'eic [horrificus, Lat.] cauſing dread, fear, trembling, &c. 
His jaws horrific. Thomſon, - 

HokRTFICA Febri. [with phyſicians] a fever that cauſes the patient 
to fall into ſhaking fits, and an horrible agony ; the ſame as phri> 


Hor r1'sowovs [horriſorus, Lat.] ſounding dreadfully. TY 

Ho RON [in medicine] a ſhivering or trembling of the ſkin over 
the whole body, with a chilneſs after it. | 

Ho'x KoR, or Ho R ROA [ horreur, Fr. orrore, It. horror, Sp. and 
Lat.] 1. Such an exceſs of fear as makes a perſon tremble, terror 
mixed with deteſtation, both ſtrong. A trembling horror in our ſouls 
we find. Davies. 2. Gloom, drearineſs. And' breathes a browner 
horror on the woods. Pope. 3. [With phyſicians] the ſhaddering or 


quivering which precedes the fit of an ague, a ſenſe of ſhuddering or 


ſhrinking, Quincy. a | | 

HoRs de ſor fee [in law] an exception to quaſh an action brought 
for rent iſſuing out of certain lands, by one who pretends to be lord; 
or for ſome cuſtom or ſervices | | | 
. Hoss [hopp, Sax. hors, Su. horſs, Teut. kroſe, Ger.] 1. A Neigh- 
ing quadruped, uſed in war, and for draught and carriage. 2. It is 
uſcd in the plural ienſe but with a ſingular termination, for horſes, 
horſemen, or cavalry. Twenty five thouſand boſe and foot. Bacon. 
3. domething upon which another thing is ſupported ; as, a hre for 


drying of linen. 4. A wooden machine which ſoldiers ride by way 
of puniſhment, with their hands tied, and muſkets faſtened to their 


heels; it is ſometimes called a timber mare. 5. When joined to an- 
o her {ubſtantive, it ſigvifies ſomething large or coarſe; as, a hor/e- 
Face ; a face, of which the features are large and indelicace. 6. An 
horſe is an emblem of war, ſtrength, and ſwiftneſs. 


It is a good Horce that never tumbles. . 
This proverb intimates to us, that there is no creature but has made 


ſome falſe ſtep or other; that there is no perſon in the world without 
his weak fide; and therefore pleads a pardon for miſtakes, either in 


converſ tion or action, and puts a check upon intemperate mockery, 


or uncharitable cenſure. 
| Fr. Il n'y a bon chewal, qui ne bronche. 
They can't fet their Hor ses together. 
That is, they can't agree, SLE 
| Ji! get the Horss or loſe the ſable, | 
That is, I'll get all, or loſe all. | 
Hokse [in a ſhip] a rope made faſt to one of the ſhrowds, having a 


dead man's eye at the end; through which the pendant of the ſpritlail 


ſheet is reeved. 

Horse [with carpenters] a piece of wood joined acroſs two other 
perpendicular ones, to ſupport the boards, planks, Sc. which make 
bridges over ſmall rivers. ; 


To Horss, to cover a mare, as a ſtallion does; alſo at ſchool, 


to take up a boy to be whipp'd, 
Ho'rse-Back [hoppbc, Sax.] the ſeat of the rider, the ſtate of ſit- 
ting upon an horſe. | , | 5 
HoxsE-BEran [of horſe and bean] a\ ſmall bean uſually given to 
horſes. Mortimer. SES | | 
Ho'xsE-BLock [of hor/e and block} a block on which they mount a 


| horſe. | 


Ho'rst-B0ar, a boat uſed in ferry ing hurſes. 
Ho'sset-Boy [of horſe and boy] a boy employed in dreſſing horſes, a 
ſable boy. Knolles. | 
Ho'rsSE-BREAKER [of horſe and break] one who breaks or tames 
horſes to the ſaddle. Creech. | | 
HoksE-CHESNUT [of horſe and cheſnut] a plant. It hath digitated 
leaves; the flowers are of an anomalous figure, and there are male 
and female upon the fame ſpike ; the female flowers are ſucceeded by 
nuts which grow in green prickly huſks, Midier. 
HoRsE-COURSER | of hor/e and courſer. Junius derives it from horſe 


and co/e; an old Scotch word which ſignifies to change; and it ſhould 


therefore, he thinks, be written Horſecoſer. The word now uſed in 


Scotland is hor/ecouper, to denote a jockey, ſeller; or rather changer 


of horſes. It may well be derived from cor/e, as he that ſells horſes 
may be ſuppoſed to courſe or exerciſe them. Joꝶnſon] 1. One that 
runs horſes, or keeps horſes for the race. 2. A dealer in horſes. 
L'Eſtrange. | |; 
Ho'ssE-cRas [of horſe and crab] a ſort of fiſh. Ainſworth, 
HokrsE-cucumBer [of horſe and cucumber] a plant. The large 
green cucumber, and the belt for the table, green out of the garden, 
Mortimer, „ 
Ho! RSE- dux [of horſe and dung] the excrements of horſes, 
HorsE-EMMET [of horſe and emmet] an ant of a large kind. 
Honsk- FLESH [of horſe and fsb] the fleſh of horſes. 


blood. 

Hoksk- Foor, an herb, the ſame with coltsfoot. Ainſtworth. 

HoksE-HAiR [of hor/e and hair] the hair of horſes, 

HoksE-HEEL, an herb. Ainſworth. 

HoRsE-KNoBs, heads of knap weed. . | 

HoksE-LauGH [of horſe and laugh] a rude violent loud laugh. 
Pope. 

| 1 [of hor/e and leech] 1. A large leech that bites horſes. 
Proverbs. 2. A farrier. Ainſworth. | | 

Hoxst Leechery, the art of curing horſes of diſeaſes. 
HoksE-LIT TER [of horje and litter] a carriage hung upon poles 
between two horſes, in which the perſon carried Iy es along. 2 Mac- 
cabees. : 

Ho'ssEMAN [of horſe and man] 1. One ſkilled in riding, a good 
rider. Dryden. 2. One that ſerves in war on horſeback. Six-pence 
a day to a hor/eman. . Arbuthnot, 3. A rider, a man ou horſeback, 
A herſeman's coat. Prior. 


Ho'sS&MANsH1P [of horſeman] the art of riding or managing 


horſes. 
Hoask-MART EN, a fort of large bee. Ain/worth. 
ki” | 7 M Ho'sss» 
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Hoxsx-fly [of hor/e and fy] a fly that ſtings horſes and ſacks their 
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Ho'us EMA Tou, a bird. Ainſworth, \ 
 Horss-MEASURE, a meaſuring rod, divided into hands and inches, 
for meaſuring the height of horſes. 

Hokse-MEaT [of horſe and meat] provender for horſes. Bacon. 

. Horxse-wminT, a large coarſe mint. 

HoxsE-MUSCLE, a — ſort of muſcle. Bacon. | 
Hogsz-yLay [of here and play] coarſe, rough, rugged play. 
ryden. | 

| ri [of hor/e and pond] a pond for horſes. : 
Ho'RSERACE [of horſe and race] a match of horſes in running. Ad- 


Horst-raptsn [of horſe and radiſh] a root acrid and biting, a 
ſpecies of ſcurvy-graſs. : 

Hor sE-snOE [of horſe and ove] 1. A plate of iron fitted and nailed 
to horſes feet 2. An herb. Ain/aworth. 3. ¶ In fortification] a work 
ſometimes of a round ſometimes of an oval figure, raiſed in the ditch 


df a marſhy place, or in low grounds, and bordered with a breaſt- 


work ; 
HoxsE-$HOE-HEAD, a diſeaſe in infants, wherein the ſutures of the 
head are too open. ; | 

HonsRE Tauirchers [among the farriers] an inftrument to hold an un- 
ruly horſe by the noſtrils. Pe: 

ORSE-8'TEALER [of horſe and ſteal] a thief who takes away horſes. 

Shakeſpeare. | | | 

Horse-Ta1L, a plant 

HorsE-ToNGUE, an herb. Ainſavorth. | 

Horsz-way [of horſe and way] a broad way by which horſes may 
travel. Shakeſpeare. | | | 

Ho'asuAMu, a borough town of Suſſex, 35 miles from London; fo 


called from Horſa, brother to Hengiſt the Saxon. It ſends two mem- 


bers to parliament, - 

Ho! RT A, Lat. [of hortoy, Lat. to exhort] a goddeſs eſteemed by the 
Romans, who invited men to great enterprizes, and had a temple 
which ſtood always open. | 

HokTa'T1ON | hortatio, Lat.] the act of exhorting. A Hortatory pre- 


cept or encouragement. 


Honk TA TIVE, or HoxTaToRY [ hortativus, Lat.] pertaining to ex- 
hortation, encouraging ; uſed of precepts, not of perſons ; as, a Har- 


latory ſpeech, not a hortatory ſpeaker. _ i 
Ho'sTaT1vE, /ubſt. [from hortor, Lat.] precept by which one in- 


vites or animates ; exhortation. | ? 
Ho'xTicuLTURE [of Hortus, a garden, and cultura, Lat. tillage] 
the art of gardening. * 
Hoxricvlr E was repreſented by the ancients, in painting and 
ſculpture, by the goddeſs Flora, crowned with a garland of flowers, 
and holding up another in her hand, embraced by Pomona, having 


under her arm a horn of plenty, out of which fell all manner of fruit, 


holding in her hand a pruning knife. To | 
Ho'RTULAN, adj. [hortulanus, Lat.] pertaining to a garden or gar- 

dener. My hortulan kalendar. Evelyn. 

 Hosa'xxa [NYC Heb. 7. e. ſave, we beſeech thee; ooama, Gr.] 

a ſolemn exclamation of praiſe to God, uſed by the Jews, and eſpe- 

cially at the feaſt of tabernacles. The ho/annas and acclamations of 

the people. Fes. | .. | *\ £ 
Hosanxa Rabbi, a name the Jews give to the ſeventh day of the 


| feaſt of tabernacles, in which the word þ:/anna is often repeated in 


their prayers, Oc. | 
Hos [hopa, Sax. hoſe, Du. O. and L. Ger. ho/an, Wel, an, 


Erſe, M unen, plur. chauſſe, Fr.] 1. A ſtocking, coverings for the legs. 


2. Breeches. Theſe men were bound in their coats, their ho/ex, and 
their hats. Daniel. | OO | 

Hos E Huſt [with botaniſts] a long round huſk within another. 

Ho's1tR [of He] one who ſells ſtockings. | 

Ho'sP1TABLE [hoſpitalier, Fr. ofpitale It. hoſpitabilis, Lat.] uſing 
hoſpitality, friendly, courteous to ſtrangers. ; ” 
_ Ho'sp1TABLENEss [of hoſpitable] hoſpitality, hoſpitable diſpoſition. 
Ho'sPITABLY, adv. [of hoſpitable] with hoſpitality, with Kind- 
neſs to ſtrangers. Prior. ok 

Ho'sP1TAL [hoſpitium, Lat. hipital, Fr. ſpodale, It. hoſpedal, Sp.] 
1. A houſe built for the entertainment and tupport of the poor, lick, 
lame. &c. To build an hoſpital. Addiſon. 2. A place for ſhelter or 


entertainment in general. 


Which chuſing for that evening's ho/þita/, 
They thither marched. Spenſer. | 
Hoserta'LITY [hoſpitalite, Fr. ofpitalita, It. hoſpedalidad, Sp. Hoſpi- 
talitas, Lat. | the practice of entertaining and relieving ſtrangers. 
Ho'sPITALLER [ hoſpittallier, Fr. hoſpitalarius, low Lat. hoſpital, 
Eng.] one reſiding in an hoſpital, who entertains and provides {or 
poor people, travellers and ſtrangers. Ay/:fe. 
Ho'sPiTALLERs, an order of knights ſo called, becauſe they built an 
hoſpital at Jeruſalem, in which the pilgrims were received. 
To Ho'spIrATE verb neut. ¶ hoſpitor, Lat.] to reſide under the 


roof of another. This ho/pitates with the living animal in the fame 


ſhell. Grew, 
Ho'se1T1cibe | hoſpiticida, Lat.] one who murders his hoſt or enter- 


'  tainer; alſo the killing of a gueſt. 


Ho'seopar, a title of the princes of Moldavia and Walachia. 

Hosr [ ho/pes, Lat. bore, F 
gives entertainment to another. Sidney. 2. The landlord of an inn, 
an inn- Keeper. Shakeſpeare,  _ | ; 

Hosr [of hoftia, Lat. a ſacrifice, hoftie, Fr. and Sp. oftia, It. hortia, 
Port.] the conſecrated wafer in the Roman Catholic communion, the 
ſacrifice of the maſs. | | 

Hos — Lat. ] a victim or ſacrifice to the deity. | 

Hos | from fis, Lat.] 1. An army of ſoldiers, numbers aſſembled 


io war, hoſtile forces. The numbers of our hoſt. Shakeſpeare. 2. Any 


great number. An hof? of tongues. Shakeſpeare. 
To Hos, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To take up entertain- 

ni: The centrum where we t. Shakeſpeare. 2. To encounter in 

attle. | | 

That angel ſhould with angel war, 

And in fierce Hing, meet. Milton. 

3. To review a body of men, to muſter. Lords have had the lead - 
ing of their own followers to the general ho/tings. Spen/er. 


r. /e, It. hueſped, Sp.] 1. One who 


H OV 


- Ta keckon without one's Hosr. See Cnicken and Berg 
Hos r as [otage, Fr. agg io, It. of hoſpes, Lat.] a perf 
ſurety for the performance of the articles of a treaty ** 1 left 
ditions. _ | e 
Ho'sT EL, or Hos TELRx, fubft. [haftel | a 
Wor 9 eee 
HoSTELA'G1uM [in ancient deeds] a right which lords 
lodging and entertainment in their tenants houſes, 
O STELER [H otelier, Fr.] an inn-keeper, 
3 Yar: who take in lodgers. 
0'sTE88 [hypita, Lat. Hoteſſe, Fr. oteſſa, It. Bueſhes 
miſtreſs of an inn; alſo a female hoſt, a woman Foc ume ] the 
ment. Be as kind an hoftefs as you have been to me. 25 Men, 
The fairer the HosTess, the fouler the reckoning 
Fr. Belle hitefſe, mal pour la bourſe: Or, La belle biteſ 
Pecot : (The beauty of the Hoff encrecſet the reckoning. ) gent 
A pretty woman in the bar of a public houſe, makes man 
reaſonable bill paſs unexamined. un. 
ere wo [of hofte/5] the character of an hoſteſs. Shaleſßeg, ; 
os IA, Lat. [among the Romans] a ſacrifice for havino .““ 
victory dver 3 1 | 4 my Obtained 
Hos TIE [+ofticida, Lat. ]. one who kills or beats hi 
Ho'sTiLE [gftile, It. hoftitis, Lat.] enemy-like, pertaining” 
enemy, adverſe, oppoſite. Hefiile ſtrokes. Shakeſpeare, S270 
Ho'sT1LENEss [of Heile] hoſtility, the ſtate or practice of 
mies. | ty 
HosT1L1'Na [among the Romans] a goddeſs who pref; | 
corn when it ſhoots forth into ears. . 79 8 
Hos r LIT Y [H Hilitẽ, Fr. ilitd, It. Heſfilidad, Sp. biſtil; 
the ſtate or practices of open enemies, oppoſition bh our. He 


had to take 


| being thus ſuſpended with France. Hayward. 


Hos TIL ALR IA [in old records] a room or place in reliious 
where gueſts and ſtrangers were Acros F FRO, 

Ho'sT1NG, part. adj. encountering in a hoſtile manner, fightin 
warring. Sce To Hos r. | Y 

Ho'sTLER [of be/*clicr, Fr. from hoſtel] one who looks after the 
_ and has the care of horſes at an inn. Spenſer. oa”; 

o'srRY [corrupted from hoftelry ; hotelerie, Fr.] the pla 

horſes of gueſts are ah 925 Ye e 

An hojtry now for waggons, which before 

Tall ihips of burchen on its boſom bore. Dryden, | 

Hor [ hot or haz, Sax. beer, Du. O. and L. Ger. heiſe, H. Ger, 
1. Having the power to cauſe the ſenſe of heat, fiery, contrary to 
cold, luſttul, lewd. The et- blooded Gods. Shakeſpeare, 2. Strongly 
affected by ſenſible qualities; in alluſion to dogs hunting, In bur fot 
of gain. Dryden. 3. Violent, furious, dangerous. One of the 30. 
te ſervices and moſt dangerous aſſaults that hath been known, Bacy, 
4. Ardent, vehement, paffonate, precipitate. 5. Eager, keen in de- 
fire. Hot in the purſuit of pleaſure. Locke. 6. Piquant, acrid, 

Hor ſup, nor (waifew, Sce BREw. 
HoT-Beds [in gardening] wooden frames filled with old horſe. 


dung, with a good coat of mould covered with glafs doors, tor raiſing 


tender plants early in the ſpring. | 

Hor-BRAINED [of her and brain] violent, vehement, furious, 
Dryden. | 

Hor ch-ror, or HoTcu-eoTcCn, ſub. [huts-pot, Du. hacli « 
foche, Fr. or hache en pot, Fr. as Camden has it, as being boiled up 
in a pot. Yet hotchfotch is now generally uſed] a mixture, a mingled 
haſh, fleſh cut into ſmall pieces, and ſtewed with herbs and root. 
Such patching maketh Littleton's Sotchfot of our tongue, and in eſſed 
brings the ſame rather to a Babelliſh confuſion than any one entire lan- 


guage. Camden. And hence, by way of metaphor, it ſignifes the 


putting together of lands for the equal diſtribution of them, 

Hor. Cockles [hautes coquilles, Fr.] a play, in which one covers bi 
eyes and gueſſes who ſtrikes him. | | 

Art het-cackles once I laid me down, 

And felt the weighty hand of many a clown. Gay. 

Ho'TzL-piev, Fr, the chief hoſpital of any city, in France, fe 
ſick perſons. 

Hor-Shzets, a compound of one third part of the ſmalleſt pit cod, 
charcoal, &c. and mixing them together with loam, to be made ino 
balls with urine, and dricd for firing. | 


Ho'TLY, adv. [of hot] 1. With heat, not coldly. 2. Violent, 


_ vehemently, ardently. Hotly purſued. Sidney. 3. Luſtfully. Ver 


cious birds that holy bill and breed. Dryden. 

Hor-wouTuep ſof hot and mouth] headſtrong, ungovemabe. 
Spoken of a horſe particularly. That hot-mouth'd beaſt that bear 
againſt the curb. Dryden, Ss 

Ho'Txess [of hot} heat; alſo paſſion, violence, fury. _ 

Horrs, or HuTTs [with cockers] round balls of leather faſtened 
to the ſharp ends of the ſpurs of fighting cocks, to prevent them fron 
hurting one another in ſparring or breathing one another. 

Ho'r-HEADED [of het ms head] vehement, violent, paſſionate 
Arbuthnot, | ; 

Hor- novsk [of hot and houſe] 1. A bagnio, a place to ſweat and 
cup in. Shakeſpeare, 2. A brothel. Ben Jobn/on. 3. A green-houl 
or ſtove. Miller. 1 

Ho'rsrux [of hot and ſpur] 1. One violent, paſſionate, 129 
and precipitate, Unquiet hot/purs. Burton. 2. A kind of pes © 
quick growth. Mortimer. F 

Ho'rspuRRED [of hot/pur] raſh, heady, vehement. Hatjpurt 
Harpalice in Virgil. Peacham. 

OVE, pret. of to keave. See To Heave. meats 7 

Ho'ver [diminutive of hope, Sax. a horſe] 1. A ſhed open 26% 
ſides and covered over head, a covering or ſheltering of hurdles, ; 
for cattle, Make a large he thatched over ſome quay. n 

round. Bacon. 1. Any mean building, a poor cottage. Such fort) 
— and ſheds as they build to inhabit. Ray. ,- al 

To Ho'vsL, werb act. [from the ſubſt.] to ſhelter one in àn 
To howel thee with ſwine. Shakeſpeare. 

HovuN, part. palſ. of to heave. Tuſſer. See To Hav E. „ e 

To Ho'veR, verb neut. [of hepian, Sax, to heave up, he heal 
to hang over] 1. To flutter with ſpread wings, to hang over te 
in the air, without flying off one way or other, Birds ae oO 


. 


<<” we Ss #- 


HOU 


bo Joe n. 2. To ſtand in ſuſpence or expectation. 
about the 1 . of new worlds. Spenſer, 3. To wander 
He hoveret lace. So great an army hovering on the borders. Addiſon. 
about One Þ 5 hoe, Sax. ] 1. The joint of the hinder leg of a beaſt, 
—_— of the thigh: 2- [ Hue, Fr.] an adz, a hoe. See Hoe. 
e 


That a man by boug he and an 


ling fleet. 


238 verb af. [howen, Ger.] 1. To cut the hough, to 
7 0 1 


f To break clods of earth, to cut up with a 
hamſtring; J wu : To hawk. This orthography is uncommon: See 
hough ot e Ncther could we hough or ſpit from us. Grew. 


To Hans at the beginning of a name, is an intimation 
Hove, u e low n as Holland in Lincolnſhire, which is 
ame as Howland. 


; in horſes] A hard. round ſwelling or tumour, 
"= 2 0 of the hough or hoof. 
goes þ Er  houletee, Fr.] a little owl; the vulgar name for an owl. 


The Scots An 


* ſubſ. [hole, Sax.] a ſmall wood: obſolete, The wind in 


þoults and ſhady greaves. Fairfax. 


os ORTHY, . 
* borders of Cornwall, 194 miles from London. 


Hounp [hunde, Sax. and Scottiſh, Handr, Du. hund, Ger. Dan. 
and Su. which, however, 


- „of xv19409, Gr.] a dog for hunting. | 
i —_— a: | 1 To (bebe to purſue in general. If the 
Toe had been hounded by tygers, they ſhould have worried them. 


' Jo hound a Stag [A hunting term] to ſet the dogs 
; 2 Gs he who only lets looſe a greyhound out of the ſlip, is ſaid 
to hound him at the hare. Bramball. | 

Hou'xp FISH, a ſort of fiſh. Ainſworth. . 

Hounps [in a ſhip] are holes in = checks at the top of the maſt, 

ich the ties run to hoiſe the yards. | | 
9 [cynoglofſum, Lat.] an herb. The cup of the 


gower conſiſts of one leaf and the flower two, and is fennel-ſhaped. | 


7he pointal changes into a fruit containing a flat ſeed. Miller. 
Hosp TREE, a fort of tree. Ainſeorth. - 
Hove [upupa, Lat.] the puet. Ainſworth. See Hoop. 


Hour (ur, Du. uhr, Ger. ora, It. heure, Fr. hora, . 


venty- fourth part of a natural day, the ſpace of ſixty minutes. 
22 . The hour of death. Shakeſpeare. 3. The time 
a marked by the clock. A genteel man who kept good hours. Tater. 
Hovk Lines [on a dial} are lines which arile from the interſection 
ef the dial-plane, with the ſeveral planes of the hour-circles. 


Hous Circles [with aſtronomers] great circles meeting in the poles 


into twenty-four equal parts. | | 
Afronmical Sn Thins, Lat. hear, Fr. up, of pics, Gr. to 
boand, limit, or divide, becauſe it divides the day] is the twenty- 
fourth part of a natural day, and contains fixty minutes, and each 
minute fixty ſeconds, c. which hours always begin at the meridian, 
aud are reckoned from noon to noon. | . 
Babylonih Hours, are begun to be accounted from the horizon at 


ling again. 


from the ſun· riſing to the ſun-ſetting (whether the days or nights be 
longer or ſhorter) which are called, in ſcripture, the firit, ſecond, or 
third hours, Sc. of the day, or night; as appears from Math. XX. 
15. I ſpeak of the par, as oppoſed to x10hr. But the Jeaus in 
neral began the »yezbemer, or ſpace of time containing 24 hours from 
the evening of the preceding day, conformable to thoſe words of Moſes, 
„And the evening and the morning was the firſt day.” And accord- 
ingly we find they open their /abbath ahb not on the morning of 
the 7th day, but on the evening of the ſixth, | : 
V. B. St. John, who wrote his gel the laſt of all, and when chri- 
ſanity had now made a conſiderable ſpread in the gentile world, makes 
ule of the Roman computation, which began (like ours) at midnight. 
And accordingly, it being about fix in the morning when Pilate had 
that ſtruggle with the Jews, before he delivered up Chriſt into their 
hands, it might be about our ine (i. e. what St. Mark calls the 3d 
hour of the day) when they crucified him avthout the gates. And this 
| Teconciles what otherwiſe might ſeem to be a contradiction in the two 
goſpels, as touching the time of our Saviour's ſuffering. See Mark xv. 
25. John xix. 14. and Matthew xx. 1—5. compared. 
Exrepean Hours, are equal hours reckoned from midnight twelve 
hours, from thence to noon, and twelve from noon to midnight. 
ltalian Hours, are reckoned after the manner of the Babyloniſh 
bours, only they begin at the ſun's ſetting, inſtead of its riſing. 
orty Hours of Prayer [with Roman catholics] are public prayers 
continued for the ſpace of eight days ſucceſſively, and without inter- 
milon, before the oly ſacrament, to obtain the aſſiſtance of heaven 
upon ſome important occaſion. On theſe occations, the ſacrament is 
expoſed forty hours, 
Hovs-Grunter:, old watchmen. A cant word. , 
10UR-GLass [of Four and g/a/s] 1. A glaſs filled with ſand, 
which running through a narrow hole, marks the time. 2. Space of 
une. A manner of ſpeaking rather affected than elegant. Within 
oy bour-glaſs of two months. Bacon. 
ou ALY, adj, [of Hour] happening or done every hour, frequent, 
ilten repeated. oarly expeQtaticn. Swift. 
Hounr x, adv. frequently, every hour. 
Hourly conceiv d, 
And hourly born. Milten. 


by re 8 [of hour and plate] the plate on which hours pointed 


8 nd of a clock are inſcribed, the dial-plate. Locke. I 
"Tory sack, money paid by carriers, &c. for laying up goods in a 


Hovss [hu 8 | , 
F, Sax. buys, Du. 5e, Scottiſh, huus, O. and L. Ger. 
a Dan, haus, H. Ger. bus, ww and Goth. ] 1. A place to dwell 
dulce wherein a man lives. 2. Any place of abode in general. 
duc heir hives and Ge driven away. Shakeſpeare. 3. A place in 
teligious or ſtudious perſons live in common, a monaſtery, a 


ax could cut a God out of a tree. S 


northern countries retain it, the latter calling it gerny- 


into a kind of head, and full of ſmall 
a market town of Devonſhire, on the river Ta- 


ſignify any /ort of dog. Caſaubon derives it, 


of the world, and crofling the equinoctial at right angles, dividing it 


the ſun's riſing, and are reckoned on for twenty-four hours, till his ri- 


«wi Hours, are one twelfth part of the day, or night, reckoned 


HOW 


college. A religious houſe in the city. A7di/on, 4. The manner of 
living, the table. He kept a miſerable 97. Swift. 5. Family of 
anceſtors, deſcendants and kindred, race. The putrimonies of your 
houſe. Dryden. 6. A body of the parliament, the lords or commons 
collectively conſidered. The major part of both houjes. K. Charles. 
1 To bring an old Host oe one's Head, to bring one's ſelf into trou- 
e. | 
House [with aſtrologers] a twelfth part of the heavens, the flatioti 
of a planet in the heavens aſtrologically conſidered. The celeſtial 
bouſes, Stillingfteet. 


HovsE-Boret [hupebore, Sax.] an allowance of timber out of the 
lord's wood, to repair, c. a tenant's houſe, 


HoUSE-BREAKER [of houſe and breat] one who makes his way in- 
to a houſe to ſteal, a burglar, L. E ranger. 

Hovss-BREAKING, ſubſt. [of houſe and break] burglary: Swift. 
Wee [of houſe and dog} a maſtiff kept to guard a houſe. Ad. 

'jon, 

Hovsg-L EEx, an herb. The flower conſiſts of ſeveral leaves, pla- 
ced orbicularly, and expanded in form of a roſe ; it turns to a fruit 
compoſed of many ſeed- veſſels, reſembling huſks, which are collected 


leeds. The ſpecies are ſix. 

Miller, 15 WE 
Housg-wa“x MIN, ſubft. [of houſe and æuarm] a meeting of friends 

to eat and drink at an houſe newly inhabited or entered into, 
_ Hovss-wies ſhup-prp, Sax. This is now frequently written 5 
wife or h.] 1. The miſtreſs of a family. A good houſewife. Spen- 
Jer. 2. A woman of good œconomy in houſhold affairs. A bad 
hnuſewife. Spenſer. 3. One ſkilled in female buſineſs. She made him 
as good a horſexvife as herſelf; he could preſerve apricots; and make 
jellies. Addiſon. | 


Hov's1wc, ſubft. [of hoſe] 1. Quantity of inhabited buildings. 


The increaſe of houſing. Graunt. 2. [ Houſeau, heuſes, or houſſes, Pr.] 


a horſe-cloth, a piece of cloth worn about and behind the ſaddle. 
House [with bricklayers] a term uſed when a tile or brick is 
warped or calt crooked or hollow in burning, the ſay ſuch a brick or 
tile is houſing. 
Hov'sHoLDER 


, [ of houſhold] a maſter of a houſe or family. S/, Mat- 
Few, . TITTY 


Hov'snoLD-Suff [of Beuſpeld and fußt] furniture of an houſe, uten- 
ſils proper for a family. Coſtly houf0o:d-ftuff. Bacon. | | 

HovusE-KgePER [of houſe and Icep] 1. A houſe-holder; a matter of 
a family. Houſe- decpers and ſubſtantial tradeſmen. Locke. 2. One 
who lives in plenty. Apter to applaud See keepers than houſe-raiſers. 
Wotton. 3. One who lives much at home, You are manifei gan, 
keepers, Shakeſpear?, 4. A woman ſervant that has care of a family, 
and ſuperintends the other maid- ſervants. The old b2»ſe-teeper. Swift. 
5. A houle-dog, Diſtinguith the hou/e-keeper, the hunter. Shake- 
Jpeare. | | | | be 

Housg-KEETIN C, %. hoſpitality, Hberal and plentiful table. 
The old hou/ekerping of an Engliſh nobleman. Pricy, 

To Houss, verb add. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To give houſe-room for 
any perſon or thing, to bring cattle into the houſe, to harbour, to ad- 
mit to reſidence. To houje all the helots. Sper/er. 2. To ſhelter, to 
keep under a roof. We he¹⁰e hot country plants. Bacon. 

To Hovst, verb neut. to take ſhelter, to reſide. Ne ſuffer it to 
houſe there. Spenſer. 2. To have an aſtrological ſtation in the heavens. 
I 2o»fing in the lion's hateful fign. Dryden. | 

Hovsep-/z [with ſhipwrights] is when a ſhip, after the breadth 
of her bearing, is brought in too narrow to her upper works. ; 

Hovu'st1, [hupel, Sax. of huntla, Goth. a facrifice, or hoſtia, di- 


minut. h-/tiola, Lat.] the euchariſt or ſacrament. 


To HoustL, verb a. [from the ſubſt.] to give or receive the ſa- 
crament. Both the verb and ſubſtantive are obſolete. 
Hov'sELESss [of houſe] being without abode, wanting habitation. 
This hungry, houjel:/s, ſuffering, dying Jeſus, fed many thouſands 
with five loaves and two fiſhes. Wer. 
HousE-Maip [of houje and maid] a maid employed to keep the 


houſe clean. Swift. 


Houss-RooM [of houſe and room] Dryden. 

Hovuss-5NA1L, a ſort of ſnail. | 

Hov'snoLp [of houſe and hold; of hup, and healdan, Sax.] 1. A 
family living together. A little kingdom is a great houſhcld. Bacon. 
2. Family life, domeſtic management. Rich ſtuffs and ornaments of 
houfhuld. Shakeſpeare. 3. It is uſed in the manner of an adjective to 
ſignify domeſtic, belonging to the family. Two of his houfold ſer- 
vants. As. | PLE 

HovsHoLD Days, ſour ſolemn feſtivals in the year, when the king, 
after divine ſervice, offers a bezant of gold on the altar to God. Theſe 
days are Chriſtmas, Eafter, Whitſunday, and All Saints. . 

Ho'USEWIFELY, adj. [of houſewife] {killed in the practices beco- 
ming a houſewiſe. 

| $0506 adv. [of houſewife] with the ceconomy of a houſe- 
wife. 855 | 

Hov'swireRy. 1. Domeſtic or female buſineſs, management be- 
coming the miſtreſs of a family. To buſy herſelf about her box/wwijerp. 
Spenſer. 2. Good economy in managing the affairs of an houſe, The 
obligation of Chriſtian women to good hou/wifery. Taylor. 

OU'SLING, adj. [of houſe] provided for entertainment at firſt en- 

trance into a houſe, houſewarming. The houſing fire. Spen/er. 

Hovss, /ubft. ¶ hoy/eaux or a Fr.] covering of cloth laid over 
horſes, originally uſed to keep off dirt, now added to ſaddles as orna- 
mental; houſings. This word, though uſed by Dryden, I do not 
remember in any other place. Johnſon. The houſe and trappings of a 
beaſt. Dryden. 

To HousT [heopran, Sax. houeſten, Du. buſten, Ger.) to cough, . 

How, adv. — Sax. hoe, Du. wo, L. Ger. wie, H. Ger.] 1. Af- 
ter what manner, to what degree. | How long wilt thou refuſe to hum- 
ble thyſelf, Exodus. 2. In what manner. Tis much in our power 
how to live. L'Eſirange. 3. For what reaſon, from what cauſe, How 
chance the roſes there do fade ſo faſt ? Shakgpeare. 4. By what 
means. How is it thou haſt found it ſo quickly? Genefis, 5. In what 


ſtate. For how ſhall I go up to my father? Gene/is. 6. It is uſed in a 

ſenſe noting proportion or correſpondence. So much the more dan- 

gerous, by bow much the ſpirits were more active. Hayward, It 4 
| mu 
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HUF 


much uſed in exclamations. Hoa are the mighty fallen! Sammel. 8. 
In an affirmative ſenſe, not eaſily explained, that ſo it is, that. Know- 
ing howw that part of the South Sea was utterly unknown. Bacon. 
owBE'rT, or HowBe', adv. [how be ir) nevertheleſs, notwith- 

ſtanding, yet, however: now obſolete. Howbe I am but rude and 
borrel. Spenſer. Howbeit this wiſdom ſaveth them not. Hooker. 

How vE contracted from how do ye. In what ſtate is your health] 
a meſſage of civility. I now write no letters but of plain buſineſs or 
plain howwd'ye"'s. Pope. | 3 

How, or Ho {with gardeners] a tool for cutting up weeds. See 


ok. 

To How, or dig up * Fr.] See To Hor. | 

To How [her, Fr.] to exclaim againſt or ridicule one; alſo to 
ſhout. See to Hour. 

How-1ow What is the meaning of that? 
 Howe'vzs, or Howsot'veR, adv. [of howſo, and ever) 1. In what- 
ſoever manner, in whatſoever degree, Higheſt agents deem d hoxvewer 


wiſe. Milton. 2. Yet, notwithſtanding, nevertheleis. Several.ranges 


of mountains which are, weder, at fo great a diſtance that they 
leave a wonderful variety of beautiful proſpects. Addiſon. 3. Be it 


as it will, at all events, at leaſt, Freed from all, if it may be, how- 


ever, from the greateſt evils. T:l/ot/on. 

Ho'wxEeR, a veſſel built like a pink, but maſted and rigged like a 
hoy. Le, 
To Howl, verb neut. huplen, Du. hyle, Dan. heulen, Ger. Yurler, 
Fr. alulb, Lat.] 1. To cry like a wolf, dog, &:. 2. To utter cries 
in diſtreſs. New widows how!. Shakeſpeare. 3. To ſpeak with a 
belluine cry or tone. | 9 5 

Go tell thy horrid tale 
To ſavages, and how it out in deſerts. A. Philips. 
4. It is uſed poetically of any noiſe loud and horrid. | | 
Howl, abt. [from the verb] 1. The cry of a wolf or dog. The 
laſt *howls of a dog. Swift. 2. The cry of a human creature, in 
horror. 5 
She raves, ſhe runs with a diſtracted pace, 
E And fills with horrid how!/s the public place. Dryden. 
To How: [with ſhipwrights] when the foot hooks of a ſhip are 
ſcarfed into the ground-timbers, and bolted, and the plank laid on up 
to the orlop, then they ſay, they begin to make their howl. 

Ho'wLer {of howling] a night-bird. See HouLET. 

HOow sx“ vER. See HowEveR, 35 Sy 

To Hox, verb act. [hox, Sax.] to hough, to hamſtring. With 
his ſword hoxed his horſe. Knoles. 5 Bees 8 

Hoy [prob. of hoogh, Du. high, or %%, O. Fr.] a ſmall bark, or 
a large boat with one deck. To define a barge and a hoy, which are 
between a boat and a ſhip, is hard. Watts. 8 ; 


Hore, a town of Weſtphalia, capital of a county of the ſame _ 


name, and ſubject to the elector of Hanover. | 

To Hozz Dogs, to cut off their claws or balls of their feet. 

A Hvu'BBLE- Bubble, a device for ſmoaking tobacco through water, 
which makes a bubbling noiſe ; alſo a perſon who ſpeaks ſo quick, as 
to be ſcarce intelligible, a talkative perſon, a rattle, A cant word. 

Hug Bus, /ub/t. [I know not the etymology, unleſs it be from 25 
1p, or Hobnob. Jobnſon] a tumult or uproar, a riot. In the hubbub of 


the firſt day there appeared nobody of name. Clarendon. 


| Hu'cKaBACK, a fort of linen cloth that is woven ſo, as to be partly 

raiſed. 85 | | | | 
Hvu'ckLE-Back'p [of huckend, Teut. bending, hocker, Ger. a bunch 

and back. Fohnſon] cramp- ſhouldered, having a bunch on the back. 
Hvu'ckLE-BoNE [prob. of hucken, Ger. to bend, or tit down] the 


| hip-bone. 


Hvu'cxsTER, or Hu'cksTERER, ſub. [hth, Ger. a pedlar, hock- 


; fer, a ſhe-pedlar. Fohrnſer] 1. One who ſells goods or proviſions by 
retale, or in {mall quantities, a pedlar. The being huc#/ters to ſuch 


vile merchandiſe. Gowernment of the Tongue. Thoſe huckſlerers or 

money -jobbers. Swift. 2. A trickiſh mean fellow. Now the ape 

wanted his huckfter man. Spenſer. | 

Io Hu ek ST ER, verb neut. {from the ſubſt.] to deal in petty bar- 

gains. They muſt pay a RO for changing their piece into ſilver 

to ſome huckſtering fellow, who follows the trade. Sc. | 
To Hu'pDLE, verb act. [hudeln, Ger. probably from hood. Johnſon] 


11. To put or lay things up after a rough, confuſed manner, to throw 
together in confuſion. Our adverſary hudaling ſeveral — to- 


gether. Locke. 2. To dreſs up cloſe, ſo as not to be diſcovered, to 
mobble. 3. To put on carelefly in a hurry, Her cloaths were 
hudiPFd on by two. Prior. 4. To cover up in haſte, . 5. To perform 
in a hurry. This is not a play huddled up in haſte. Dryden. | 

To Hu'pDLE, verb neut. to come in a crowd, or ina hurry. They 
will run againſt things, and Yudaling forward fall from high places. 
Brown. 

HubLE, ſabſt. [from the verb] a confuſion, a buſtle, a diſor- 


der, a crowd. A huddle of words. Glanville. 


 Hvu'pson's Bay, a large Mediterranean fea in North America, ſitu- 
ated between the latitude 51® and 63 N. | 

Hug [hæpe, heap, or hyep, Sax.] 1. Complexion, colour, dye. 
Three months have changed thrice their hue. Spenſer. 2. [Hute, Fr.] 
a clamour, a legal purſuit, an alarm given to the country. 

Hue and Cry [of hutr and crier, Fr. 1. e. to ſhout or cry aloud] in 
ancient times, if a perſon who had been robbed, or any one in the 
company had been murdered, came to the next conſtable, ordering 
him to raiſe hue and cry, and make purſuit of the offender, deſcribing 
the perſon, and the way he was gone, the conſtable was obliged to call 
upon his pariſhioners to aid and aſſiſt him in ſeeking him; and not 
finding him, to give notice to the next conſtable, and he to the next, 
and ſo from one to another till he was apprehended, or to the ſea- ſide. 
In Scotland, this was performed by blowing an horn, and making an 
outcry after the offender. Immediately comes a hue and cry after a 
gang of thieves. L*Eftrange. 

7 Fa [huer, Fr. to cry] one whoſe buſineſs is to call to others. 
Directed by a balker or ue r. Carew, 
| To Huey, verb act. [from the noun, of heopan, Sax. ] 1. To puff 
or blow, to ſwell. The diaphragm may eaſily be hufed up with air. 
Grew. 2. To hector, to treat with arrogance or brutality. 3. To 
give angry words to a perſon, to chide. | 


HUM 


ride, to ho 
gſcommon. me, 


tempers. So in ſome provinces we ſtill ſay, the bread uf; h Y dif. 


J ohn ſen 
; opinion of hi 


angry words, ſwell of arrogance. Wonderfully upon * With 


about 
Hv'rrER [of buff] one that huffs, a bluſterer, a bully. x 
a : 1 


Hu rrIxo, part. adj. [of to Huf] vapouring, rantin 
eee ag. [of Hu] arrogant, hectoring. os 

U'FFISHLY, adv. [of hu, with arrogance, with hea... 
Re — ; Nl gance, With heflrin 

Hvu'ee1snness [of buffs] petulance, noiſy ſwell and b. 

To Hvus, or To Huce, werb act. [hexian, Sax. to hedge 8 
hupghen, Du. to be tender of hogan, Sax. to embrace cloſe in 15 
arms] 1. To prels cloſe in an embrace. What would not he do wy 
to hug the creature? L'E//range. 2. To fondle, to treat with in 
neſs, to be pleaſed with a thing one's ſelf. We hug detormitics p 
they bear our names. G/anvzille, 3. Jo hold faſt. Age makes wn | 
tondly hug and retain the good things of life. Azterbyry, 185 

Hue, or Hud [fro the verb] cloſe embrace. 

Corniſb Hus [with wreſtlers] is when one has his ad 
his breaſt, and holds him tait the:e. Ry on 

Hur [Minſhew deives it of augero, Lat. to increaſe; other; of 
hep1g, Sax. weighty. n. from boo h, H. Du.] 1. Ve 


large, vaſt, in menſe. I his ipace of earth is fo huge, Abby. 2 


Great, even to deformity or terribleneſs. A huge feeder. Shakefpear, 

Hu'cteLY, or Hu'crousLY. I. Vaſtiy, immentely, enormouſy. 
Doth it not flow as hugely as the fea? Shakeſpeare, 2. Very an 
greatly, Lam hugely bent to believe. Swwfr. f 


Hvu'oENESss [of nge] vaſtneſs, largeneſs, enormous bulk, Shot... 


Jpeare. 
Hu*sgovs, vers large, | Ry 
Hu'cetr Mugger {prob of hoxan, Sax. hugghen, Du. and morker 
Dan. darkneſs ; corrupted pe haps from hug cr mercher, or, bug in th 
dark, Worker, in Daniſh, is darkneſs; whence our murky, lt is 
written by Sir Thomas More, Heer moker, Hiker, in Chaucer, is 
peeviſh, croſs-grained, of which meter may be only a ludicrous re. 


_ duplication, Wooke is likewiſe in Ger. a corner, and ehh) is in Eng. 


liſh, dark. 1 know not how to determine. Jon] by-place, t. 
crecy. N 
Where-e'er th' in HU ER-MUOOER lurk, 

I'll make them rue their handiwork. . 

5 | Hup. P. I. Cant. III. L. 265, 268, 
 Hu'cuenors, Fr. a kind of kettle for a ſtove, or an earthen ſtore 


for a pot to boil on. 


 Hu'evenorTs [this name is variouſly derived by authers : Some 
derive it from huc nen venimus, the beginning of the firſt protefation 
of the apologetical oration, made before cardinal Lotharingius, in the 
time of Francis II. of France. Du Verdier derives it of John Hut, 
whole opinions they embraced ; and guenon, an ape, g. d. John Haß 
apes. Others from Hugh Capet, -whoſe right of ſucceſſion to tie 
crown, the calviniſts maintained againſt the houſe of Guiſe. Others 
of Huguenot, a piece of money, a farthing in the time of Hugh Ca. 
pet, 9. d. not worth a farthing. Others of Hugon, a gate in theciy 
of Tours, where they aſſembled when they firit ſtirred, Paſquer de. 
rives it of Hugon, an imaginary ſpright, that the populace fancied 
ſtroled about in the night; and becauſe in the night they generally 
went to pray, they called them huguenors, i. e. diſciples of king Hu- 
gon] a nickname the papiſts give to the proteſtants in France, ve 
CALICOLA. LEY | 
HucvexoTism, the profeſſion or principles of the huguenots. 
Hur, adj. vaſt, large, huge; ſee Huck. 
This 4xgy rock one tinger's force 
Apparently will move. Carew, 

Hvuxe, /ub/t. [huque, Fr.] a cloak. A meſſenger in a rich fait 
Bacon. | 

Hur [hulc, Sax. bulcke, Du. and L. Ger.] 1. A broad veſel 
ſort of ſhip for ſetttng in of maſts. 2. The body of a ſhip. You hare 
not ſeen a hulk better ſtuff d in the hold. Shakeſpeare. 3. Any tang 
bulky or unweildy, a great lazy fellow. This ſenſe is ſtill retained 
in Scotland. The t Sir John. Shakeſpeare. 

To HuLk [with hunters] to take out the garbage of a hare or cc. 
ney, to exenterate, $0 A 

HvuLL [hulle, Teut. hulgan, Goth. to cover, hule, Scottiſh] the 
huſk of pulſe, chaff, &c. the outer covering; as, the hull of a nut 
covers the ſhell. 1 

HuLL, the body of a ſhip without rigging, the hulk. Hull an 
hulk are now confounded, but Y, ſeems originally to have ſign! 
not merely the body or hull, but a whole ſhip of burthen, heavy ® 
bulky. . — Dy of 

Hur [in geography] a large borough-town in the eaſt-riding 
Yorkſhire, on the river Hull, It has a large trade both inland an 
foreign, and ſends two members to parliament. : 1nd fo 

To HuLt, verb neat. [ſea language] to float, to ride to y 
upon the 2 without ſails or rudder. They ſaw ſomewhat © 
hulling to them. L'Eftrange. © | ; 

To Tie a HulL 15 — a term uſed of a ſup when de 
takes all her ſails in, ſo that nothing is abroad but her walls, 7 2 
and rigging; and this is done either in a dead calm (that ſhe 
beat them againſt the maſts) or in a ſtorm, when ſhe canne 
them, G F looſe ty 
Hv'LLock [ſea word] a piece of miſſen ſail cut, and let 10006 
keep the ſhip's head to ſea in a ſtorm, | 

8 bof >, full of hulls. 

Hu'LveR, /ub/t. holly. Tuſſer. | «co | 

To Hun, A ed 3 Ger.] 1. To make the noe 
bees. Bacon. 2, To make an inarticulate and buzzing fopp! 
heard a humming. Shakeſpeare. 3. To pauſe in ſpeaking» * . 
the interval with an audible emiſion of breath. The man 47 11 


. 


—— parts from bein 


HUM 

%, j>Ffrange. 4. To fing low. The muſical accints 

ming a0 3 3 — inarticulate hummings. Glawville. 5. To 

of the In Approbation was commonly expreſſed in public aſſemblies 
tary ago. : 

by a hem, nao i verb] . The noiſe of bees or inſects. The 

How | beetle with his drowſy Bums. r 2. The noiſe 

4 crowds.. i/ton, g. Any low; 


dull noiſe. + the neareſt by the hum o'ercome 4 
— fal, the diſtant nodded to the hum. Pope. | 
baue, with an inarticulate ſound. Theſe hum and hawz. 
„4 5 aeg 5. In Hudibras it ſeems uſed for ham. 
Sale His countrymen the Hums 5 
Didi flew their meat between their bums, 
And the horſes backs o'er which they ſhaddle. Hudibras. 
6. An expreſſion of applauſe. You hear a hm in the right place. 
. 5 interj. a ſound implying doubt and deliberation. See Sir 
g FP. | 
* ee 2 amano, It. humano, Sp. of humanus, Lat.] 
1 to mankind. The higheſt of all uman certainty. Locke. 
: Having the qualities or nature of man. Whether he be a human 
7. 
W eh = [with aſtrologers] thoſe ſigns of the zodiac, which 
have a human ſhape; as Virgo, Aquarius, and half Sagittarius. 

Huus xt, adj. [huniaine, Fr.] kind, civil, good-natured. It 
maketh men become humane and charitable. Bacon. | 

Huma'NELY, adv. [of humane] affably, courteouſly, Hr. Shake - 
fe Hr antsr [ humaniſle, Fr. umaniſta, It.] one who is ſkilled in hu- 
man learning, a grammarian, a philoſopher. 

Huma'N1T1ES, plur. [of humanity, which ſee; humaniores litere, 
Lat.] the ſtudy of the Greek and Latin tongue, grammar, rhetoric, 

cetry, and the ancient poets, Orators, and hiſtorians. 

Huma'nity [humamte, Fr. umanila, It. hunanidad, Sp. of huma- 
Mas, Lat.] 1. The nature of man, or that which denotes him human. 
Reach not beyond humanity. Sidney. 2. The collective body of mankind; 
He is able to teach all humanity. G/arville. 3. Gentleneſs, courteſy, 
afability, mildneſs: The common offices of humanity and friendſhip, 
Locle. 4. Grammatical ſtudies, hilology. See HumaniTies. 

To Hu'ManizE, verb act. [humaniſer, Fr. umanare, It.] to civi- 
lize, to make tractable; entle, or mild, to make ſuſceptive of bene- 
yolence or tenderneſs: To humanize our natures with compaſſion; 

ddijon. a 8 25 
os part. alli. [humaniſe, Fr] rendred humane, ſoftened; 

Hu'Mank1nD, Aab. [of human and kind) mankind, the race of 
man. A knowledge both of books and humankind. Pope. 

HuMaNLY, adv. [of human; humaniter, Lat. humaniment, Fr.] 
1. After a human manner, after the notions of men, according to the 


nature. This ſhould be Modeſtly bold and humanly ſe- 
yere, Pope, 1 8 
Hv uaxxESs [of human] humanity. 
Hu'mBeR, a river of England formed by the Trent, Oufe, and 
ſeveral other ſtreams united. It divides Yorkſhire from Lincolnſhire, 
and falls into the German fea at Holderneſſe. 
Hu'mB1&D [of hum and bird] the humming bird. The humbird 
not much exceeding a beetle. Brown. | 
To Hu'mnLE, verb ad. [humilicr, Fr. umiliart, It. humillar, Sp. 
hnilio, Lat.] 1. To lower, to bring down from an height. The 
higheſt mountains may be humbled into valleys. Hakewell. 2. To 
make humble or ſubmiſſive, to make to bow down with humility. 
Humble yourſelves under the mighty hand of God, that he may ex- 
ak you. 1 Peter. 3. To cruſh, to ſubdue, to mortify. To ſee him 
taken down and humbled in his reputation. Addiſon, 4. To make to 
condeſcend. Fe humbles himſelf to ſpeak to them. Locke. 
Hu'unl , Fr. [humile, It. humilde, Sp. and Port. humilis, Lat.] 
1. Low-minded, lowly, modeſt, not proud, not arrogant. Humble 
in our imperfections. 7 ayhr. 2. Low, not high, not great. An hum- 
be roof, and an obſcure retreat. Ya/den. Dy 
Hu'uBLe-Bet [of hum and bee] a buzzing wild bee. The um- 
lle. bees and the tinderboxes. Atterbary. oy | 
HuwBLEBe'E-EATER, a fly that eats the humble-bee. Ainſworth. 
HuMBLewouTRED [of bumb'e and math] mild, meek. You are 


mane 


| meek and humblemouthed. $ hakcjpeare, 


Hu'uBLENess [of bumble] humility, abſence of pride. With all 
lubjefied humblenc/; to thank her excellencies. Sidney. | 


Aan [of humble) one that humbles or ſubdues himſelf or 
rs, | 


HvuaLe-eraxr, a ſpecies of ſenſitive plant, ſo called, becauſe 


% bon as you touch it, it proſtrates itſelf on the ground, and in a 
ume elevates itſelf again. Mortimer. ; | 


Hu'uBLEs, /abft. entrails of a deer. | 


Ho nor Ess, abſt. [of bumble] humbleneſs, humility. With meek 
bunbleſs and afflicted wh 22 4 | 


Hu'MuBLY, adv, [of —_— 1. Without pride. 


And praiſe thee for thy goodneſs paſt, 
4 Wit _ mg hope for more. Addiſon. 


2 wikow elevation, with humility or ſubmiſſion. : 
. . [from hnmdrone, or humming-dvone. Johnſon 
5 droniſh, ſtupid. An old humdram fellow. da ifon. 


UMDRUM, 


2 verb act. [the ſame with bumedtate; which fee] of a 


i l quality. Miſeman. | : 

Bars CTA AT1A, Lat. [with phyficians] moiſtening remedies, ſuch 
err of inſinuating themſelves into the pores of the body. 
tan, (up e — t. ¶ bumecter, Fr. umettare, It. bumetta- 

5 0 ume A : - 
the bordering 21 Few, to make moiſt, to wet. To — 2 
G cr TION [aumettazione, It. of humodlaie, Lat. in pharmacy] 
— moiftening or preparing of a . dy ſteeping it in 
e foſten in when too dry; or to cleanſe it, or to hinder its 


dimipated in grinding, or the like. Re- 
tan. Brown, 


power of men. Human/y 2 Atterbury. 2. Kindly, with good 
umanely. 


H U M 


Huna, adj, Fr. [from hiumerus, Lat. the ſhoulder} belonging 
to the — — f | ; ite 
>” [in heraldry] a term applied to a chevron, the fame 
as fee. 
Homicvsa'TiION, : [of umi, on the ground, and rabo, Lat. 
to he down} the a& rin on the ground. 8 abe, | 
Hu'Mp [humide, Fr. umido, It: humio, Sp. humidus, Lat.) damp, 
moiſt, wet, watery, If it be apt to flick to things it is humid: 
Newton. 5 | 
Humpty [humidite, Fr. amiditd, It. huniedad, Sp. of hlmid- 
ras, Lat.] dampneſs, moiſtneſs, or the power of wetting other bo- 
dies. It differs from fluidity, in that ſome fluids will not wet or ad- 
here to all they touch; as quickfilver will not wet or adhete to hands 
or cloaths, though it will to gold and other metals. you animals 


have more tender fibres, and more hamidity thin old. Arbathnor. 


Hu'mipxgss [humiditas, Lat. humidite, Fr.] moiſture. 

Humt's1c [humificus, Lat.] moiſtening, FF 

Hu'mipum Primogenium, Lat. [in — che biood which is to 
be ſeen in generation before any thing elſe. 

Humipum Radicale, Lat. [in medicine) the radical moiſture of 
man's body; which is underſtood by fome; to be the maſs of blood, 
which is the common promptuary whence all other fluids in a human 
body are derived ; or the pureſt and moſt defecate part of the nutri- 
tious matter, in a condition ready to be aſſimilated. 


_ HumiLia'Tes, a religious order, who lived very ſtrict and mortified 
ives. ä 


_ Humtt1a'Tion, Fr. [umiliazicne, It. humiliacion, Sp. of humilia- 


tio, Lat.] 1. State of being humbled; abaſed, or brought down or 
low, mortification, external expreſſion of fin and unworthineſs. The 
doctrine he preached was umi liation and tepetitance. Brown. 2. The act 
of bringing down, or abating a perſon's pride or ſelf-conceit. A great 
leſſon of humiliation to — Savift: 3. Deſcent from greatneſs, 


act of humility. The former was an humiliatien of deity, the latter | 


an humiliation of manhood. Hob#ey. | 


Hu'miLts Muſealus, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a muſcle which draws 
the eye down towards the cheek. god, 

Humr'LiTY [humilite, Fr. uinilita; It. humilidad, Sp: humilidade, 
Port. of humilita:, Lat.] 1. Humbleneſs, lowlireſs of mind; meek- 
neſs, freedom from pride, modeſty. The humiliry of a cbriftian 
teacheth to forgive. Hooker, 2. Act of ſubmiſſion. With theſe u- 
milities they ſatihed the young king. Dawies. 

Hu'mmer [of ham] an applauder. Ainſworth. : 
Hu wMERK1N, a veſſel containing two thirds of a hogſhead. | 

Hu"Mmine Liquor, ſtrong liquor that makes a humming noiſe, by 
being put into agitation, by pouring out of a bottle, &c. into ang- 
ther veſſel. | | | 

Hu'mmums, the name of a ſweating: houſe. 


| Hu'Morat, adj. [of hamonr ] proceeding from the humourti 
Harvey. | 


Humo'rEs, Lat. [with phyſical authors] the humburs of che body, 


of which, three that are called general, are diſtributed, through the 
whole-body, wiz. the blood, the lymph, and the nervous juice. | 
Humores Ocalares, Lat. the humours of the eye; which are three, 
wiz. the aqueous or watry, the chryſtalline or icy, and the vitreous or 
laſſy. g 8 | 
i HumorEs i Secundinis, Lat. [with phyſicians] are the humours in 
the three membranes or ſkins; that cover a child in the womb. 


Hu'mortsT [humbrifta, It. humorifte, Fr.] 1. One full of humors, 


whimſies, or conceits, à fantaſtical or whimſical perſon, one who gra- 
tifies his own fancy and humor. The notion of a Hnmoriſt is one that 
is greatly pleaſed, or greatly diſpleaſed with little things, his actions 
ſeldom directed by the reaſon and nature of things Watts. 2. One 
who has violent and peculiar paſſions. The peccant humors and Hu- 
moriſts muſt be diſcovered and purged, or cut off. Hacon. 

HumortsrTs, the title of the members of a celebrated academy of 
learned men at Rome. 25 


Humoro's, the name of an academy eſtabliſhed at Cortona in 
Italy. | | 


Hvu'mour [umore, It. humeur, Fr. Sp. and Port. humor, Lat.] 1. 


Moiſture, juice. The aqueous humour of the eye. Ray, 2. General 
turn or temper of mind. A young lord led hither with the humour of 
youth. Sidney. 3. Preſent diſpoſition. Their 4utwours are not to be 


won. Hudibras. 4. Groteſque imagery, jocularity. 5. Diſeaſed or 


morbid diſpoſition. A body full of hamours. Temple. 6. Petulance, 
peeviſhneſs. Has he not humours to be endured. South. 7. A trick, 
a practice. I like not the humour of lying. Shakeſpeare. 8. Caprice, 
predominant inclination, fancy, whim. private men are more bold 
in their own humorrs. Bacon. 


Humour [in comedy] is defined to be a fainter or weaker paſſion, 


peculiar to comic characters, as being found in perſons of a lower de- 


ree than thoſe proper for tragedy ; or it is that which is low, ridicu- 
ous, &c. 

Humovs, is accounted as peculiar to the Engliſh drama, at leaſt, 
our comie poets have excelled therein, and carried it beyond thoſe of 
any other nation : and ours, perhaps, is the only language that has a 
name for it, 

I ſuſpe&, the incomparable Molierr, and his admirers, will ſearce 
think themſelves much beholden to our Lexicographer for this re- 
flection. | 

Humovs [in dramatic ] is uſed for a ſubordinate or weak- 
er ſpecies, of what the critics call manners; 


uUMova [in medicine} the particular temperament or conſtitution | 


of a perſon, conſidered as ariſing from the prevalence of this or that 
humour or juice of the body. 'The different kind of moiſture-in man's 
body were reckoned by the old phyſicians to be phlegm, blood, cho- 
ler and melancholy, which, as they predominated, were ſuppoſed to 
determine the of mind; as, a choletic humour, a melanchol: 
humour, a ſprightly humour, &c. See Bitious; and after [Cry 
hair] read, — has * Le. 

Hu'mour (wi — wateriſh humour; or rather 
lens, lies in the fovepart of the globe, immediately under the cornea. 
„% This humour, ſays Dr. Keil, is thin and liquid, of a ſpirituous na- 
ture; for it will not freeze in the greateſt froſt. But this 44% remark 
of his, I fear, is a miſtake, | 

N Cryſftaline 
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HUN 


Coyfalline Humove [with oculiſts] lies immediately. next to the 
nqueous, behind the 2e, oppoſite to the pupilla; it is the leafs of the 
humours; but much more /o/id than any of them. Its figure, which 
is convex on both ſides, reſembles two unequal ſegments of f pheres, of 


which the moſt convex is its backſide, which makes a ſmall cavity in 


the g/afſy humour in which it lies. It is covered with a fine coat, 
called arm. KEIL. This by ſome is called glacialis, and is the 
primary inſtrument of viſion, in reſpect of its collecting and reception 
of the rays, which coming thither, dilated by the aqueous humour, 
are collected and conveyed to the retina. SELL 

. Fitreeus Humove [with oculiſts] or glaſſy humour, is bigger than 
any of the reſt, and fills the backward cavity of the eye. 


Dr. Ke11, adds, © That it is contained in a very fine coat of the 


ſame name; and that, upon its back-part, the retina is ſpread ; which 
it holdeth from the chryſlalline humour, at a diſtance requiſite to re- 
ceive the impreſſion of objects diſtinly.” The reader will find moſt 
curious draughts both of theſe, and other organs, in Bo ERH E Oeco- 
nomia Animal. Ed. Londin. | : 

To Hu'mou, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To pleaſe, to gratify, 
to ſooth by compliance. I would humur his men. Shakeſpeare. 2. To 

fit, to comply with. The king has humour'd the genius of the place. 
Aalli ſon. "L000 | 3 

Hu'mouritsT. See HumornsT. 

Hu'morovs, aj. [of humour] 1. Fantaſtical. without any rule but 
the preſent whim, irregular. A fanciful temper of mind, and an hu- 
morbus conduct in his affairs. Watrs. 2. Full of grotcſque or odd 
images, Others, that. this paſſage alludes to the ftory of the {tire 
Marſgas, who contended with Apollo, which I think is more Hum 
reus, Addiſon. 3. Pleaſant, jocular. | | 

Hu'morovsLY, adv. [of humorous] 1. Whimſically, fantaſtically. 
2. Merily, jocoſely. A cabinet of medals Juvenal calls very bumo- 
roufly, conciſum argentum in titulos facieſque minutas. Addiſon. | 

Hu'moRousNEss, comicalneſs, fulneſs of pleaſantry; alſo fantaſti- 
calneſs, fickleneſs. | 

Hu'morszomE. 1. Peeviſh, fretful, hard to pleaſe, petulant. 2. 
Odd, humorous. Singular and humor/ome diſguiſes, Saut. 

Hu'mors0MELY, adv. [of humor] peeviſhly, petulantly. 

Hu'mors0MENEss [of humor/ome| hardneſs to be pleated, peeviſh- 
neſs. 

_- Hume, h. [corrupted perhaps from bump. Jobnſin. See Buy] 
the protuberance formed by a crooked back. The hump fell. 
Tatlkr. | 4 15 
Hour-BAcR. Vi. [of hamp and back} crooked back, high ſhould- 
ers. Born with an hamp-back and high noſe, Tatler, 
 Hu'my-Backe@, having a crooked back. | 

To Huncn [prob. of butch, Teut. a blow] 1. To puſh or thruſt 
with the elbow. To Lunch and puſh one another. {rbuthnot. 2. To 

ſtrike or punch with the fiſt. 3. [Hocker, Ger. a crooked back] to 
crook the back. Thy crooked mind within þzxch'd out thy back. 
Dryden. | | 

Huncn-Back'd [q. hunched-backed} crook-backed, hump-ſhovl- 
dered. Flat noſed and hunch-backed. I. Eflrange. : 
Hv'NDRED, aj. hund, hundghed, Sax. honhert, Du. hundert, Ger. 
Hundrede, Dan. hundrade, Su. hund, Goh. ] the number confitting of 
ten, multiplied by ten. It has no plural, except when the number is 
indeterminate, and a genitive follows, as hundreds of pounds; or- 
when a genitive itielf, as what number of hundreds; or in the nu- 
meration-table, unites, tens, hundreds, where it 1s properly a geni- 
tive, and ſuppoſes the place of hundreds; or when another prepoſition 
goes before, as by hundreds. 

Huxp&ED, ib. [hundned, Sax. Hindredum, Lat. Jundrede. O. 
Fr.] 1. A particular part of a ſhire or county, becauſe 1: conſiſted of 
ten tithings, and each tithing of ten houſholds, and ſo conliſted of 
an hundred families, and thence called hundred; or becauſe it furniſh- 
ed the king with a hundred men for his wars. Johnſon fays, a can- 
ton or diviſion of a county, perhaps once containing an hundred ma- 
nors. That that he wins in the Hue he loſeth in the ſhire. Bacon. 
2. A company or body, conſiſting of an hundred. 

Hu'xDaeDeRs, men empannelled, or fit to be impannelled on a 
jury, upon any controverſy, dwelling within the hundred where the 
land in queſtion lies; alſo bailiffs of hundreds. 


Hunorep-Lagh, the hundred-court, from which all the officers of 


the king's foreſt are freed. _ | 
Huxortv-Law, See Hunpeep-Lagh. TY 
 Huxprtp Sea [old law] the payment of perſonal attendance 
ordering ſuit and ſervice at the hundred court. 
Hv' xDD Tn, adj. hundneondeogopa, Sax.] the ordinal of a hun- 
dred, the tenth ten times told. | 
_ Hvu'xprEpus Afirmatus [old records] the profits of an hundred- 
court, farmed out for a ſtanding rent. | | 
Hund, the pret. and part. paſſ; of to bang. See TO Hans. 
Hu'xcary, a kingdom of Europe, bounded by the Carpathian 
mountains, which divide it from Poland, on the north; by Tranſil- 
vania and Walachia on the eaſt ; by the river Drave, which ſeparates 
it from Sclavonia, on the fouth ; and by Auſtria and Moravia on the 
weſt. 
Hu'xcer [hunxep, Sax. honger. Ger. Dan. and Su. hambre, Sp.] 
1. A craving of the appetite after food, the pain felt from faſting. 
The ſubacid part of the animal ſpirits being caſt off by the lower 
nerves upon the coats of the ſtomach, vellicates the fibres, and there- 
by produces the ſenſe we call Hunger. Grew, 2. Any violent deſire. 
I be neceſſity of preparing our appetites and burgers for them, Decay 
0 Piety. . 511 5 * 
ben will break through done 
Law, under NEOESSIFH A. | % 54% 44.4 
: Huwces: makes hard bones (weet beans, wo 
L. Famemefficere ut. crude etiam fabe ſaccharum Japiant. Eraſm. The 
Full fomach (ſaith Solomon] /aatheth tbe honeycomb ; but to the hungry 
every bitter thing is feveet. The Scot, lay, the bur gry man ſees meat far. 
he French ſay, .”affitit fait toute ben: (a god flomachi makes ewery 
thing good. ) See;HENGRY: dogs will eat dirty pudd.ng, under Huncey, 
Matra Hunces, is an irritation of the ſtomach, occaſioned by 


faſting. * — 21 
* ; 


wallo. See Nrckssirry has no 


Thus ſay the Latins: 


the violent man, P/alms. 


fon. Geneſis. 2. 


[ 


fork | 


| | 
Arima Hun EA, is the ſenſation or perception of 


and the appetite or deſire of food, that is the con that itifati | 
To. Huxats, verb neut. (hungzhian, Sax. pun ence of i + 

Su. hurgeren, Du. hungern, Ger.] 1. To crave after Ned 

pain of hunger. As if they hunger'd for the food they bos io feelthe 

2. To deſire with great eagerneis. Doſt thou ſo Junger f © Coy, 

chair? $halgſpcare. ee 


Hu'ncer-Bir, or Hu'NGER-BITTEN, adj. Fe 
pained or weakened with hunger. His ſength W b l. and djp 
7b. Anger. bit 
Hu'xvorsronp, a market town of Berkſhire, 
64 miles from London. 
Hu'NGERLY, adj. [of Hunger] hungty, being in want 
ment. | 
His beard | 
Grew. thin and hunger/y, and ſcem'd to aſk 
His tops as he was drinking. © Shnke!peare. | 
HuxctrLy, adv. with keen appetite. They eat u 
Shakeipe iP, s burger), 
Ho'vozrsTaRveD [of hunger and farmed] ſtarved u. 
pinched by want of 12 Or lambs — eee, hunger, 
Shakcſpeare. | ; "wed ode 
Hu"ncRtD, adj. [of hunger] pinched by want of food. M 
1 love to imell hot bread, Bacon. r 
U'iGRILY, adv. of 4angry] with keen a ite. 
harſh acoins hungrily they ied, 12 8 1 
Hu'xGriNtss [of Lung] craving appetite. | 
Hunxcey Chung, Dax. honcecivh, Du. hungerig, Ger 5 
and Su.] 1. Craving after food, feeling pain from want f #7 
2. Not fat, not fruuful, not prolific, more diſpoſed to Fr 60 
other ſubſtances than impart to them. MHargry and bad 2 
Smalridie. ; 1 2 
Hu xv Eil [in horſes] an unnatural and over-haſty 
to devour their meat before they can chew it. 

a HuxsoRT Dogs will eat dirty pudding. 
This proverb is uſed by way of ſatire agaipſt thoſe perſons, uhoſe 
petuous luſts make them demean themſelves beneath their 5 
HunGER's the belt lauce. 
Jejuuus raro firmachus wile aria temnit ; & any 
eft optimum cond: mentum. The Fr. 4 1: faim, il n'y a print d; A 
pain: And che Ital. Laſino ci a fame mangia dogni firame, 1 

od Huncry flies bite tore. | 
This is ſpoken when needy people are very importunate and craving 

Hunks, /t. [hunskur, Iſlandic, ſordid} a miſer, a COvetous my- 

gardly wretch. A cloſe bunks worth money. Aud ſon. x 

: To Hunr, verb act. [hunxian, from hund, Sax. a dog] 1. To 
chaſe wild beaſts. 2. To purſue, to follow cloſe. Evil {hal buy 
violet N 3. To ſearch after. I do hurt out a pro- 
bavil:ty, Spenſer, 4. To direct or manage hounds in the chaſe. He 
bunts a pack of dogs better than any man. Add. ſon. 
To Hex, verb neut. 1. To follow the chace. To hunt for veri. 
To purſue or ſeaich. Hunting after argument, 


n. 


on the river Kendet 
, 


of nouriſh. 


When on 


greedineſz 


quality. 


Locke. 

Huw {from the verb] 1. A pack of hounds. The common hunt. 
3 2. A chace. The hunt is up. Gay. 3. Purſuit in ge- 
neral. ä 
By the happy hollow of a tree, | | 

- Eilcap'd the J unt. Shakeſpeare. © | 

To Hux'r Change, is when the hounds take freſh ſcent, huntin 

another chace, till they ſtick and hit it again. 
Jo HuxT Counter, fignifies that the hounds hunt by the heel. 

Hu'xTe [of hunt] 1. A chaſer of wild beaſts for paſtime. 2. 4 
dog that ſcents game or beaſts of prey. Shakeſpeare. 

Hu'nTixG, fart. adj. [from to hunt} chafing of wild beaſt, or 
ſearching after. 

HuxTinG the Foil, is when the chace falls of and comes an 
again. | 
Hu'xTixNGDoN, the ſhire town of a county of the ſame name, fiu- 
ated on the river Ouſe, 57 miles fiom London; it gives title of ea! i 
the noble family of Haſtings, and ſends two members to parliawent; 
the county of [Huntingdon allo ſends two members. 
__ Hu'ntinG-uorn [of hunting and Born] a horn uſed to cheer the 
hounds, a bugle. Prior. 

Hu'xT&Ess [of hunter] a woman that follows the chace. He d. 
{cribes her as an hantre/s. Procme. eh 

Hu'nTsMan [of bunt and man] 1. One who hunts or delights 1 
the chace. 2. The ſervant whole office it is to manage the chat, 
Apply this moral rather to the þurnt/man that managed the chace that 
to the maſter. L EHrange. | 

Hu'xrsMansnule [of hunt/man] the qualifications of a hunter, 


Donne. 


Hv'spr.e [of hundel, Sax. hurdel, Du. hurde. Ger. ] 1, Haſe wa 
or any other tticks wattled together, Harales and the flail, Dan. 1 
A kind of low carriage, upon which criminals for treaſon are conveſe 
to the place of execution. Taking pleaſure upon the hurdle to think 
that he ſhould be famous in after times. Bacon. vo 

Hu'zvi.xs, or CLaYEs, are made of branches or twigs, Jnr 
woven together in the figure of a long ſquare, about hve or ſix feet 
long, and three, or three and a half broad; the cloſer they as 
woven they are the better. They are for ſeveral uſes, as for co. 
vering traverſes and lodgments, caponeers, &c. and are cove 
over with earth to ſecure them. from the artificial fireworks of de 
enemy, and from the ſlones which might be thrown upon — 
likewiſe to lay upon marſſiy ground, or to paſs the foſs, eſpecu 
when it is full of mud or ſlime. . dicks 

Hu'avigs [in huſbandry] are frames made either of ſplit lick 
or haale rod panes together, to make ſheep-folds, &. 

Huzps, fab. the rcfuſe of hemp or flax. Ainſworth. Th 
country is; commonly called hards. . | if, 6 
| Huxe- lin heraldry] the head of a wild boar, a bear, 2 * 
ſome ſuch berce creature; but not of lions, or other ſuch noble © 
ture. | 

To Hui, verb ad. [from haorlt, Iſlandic, 
perhaps, corruptly, according to Skinner, of avhirl} 1. 


is in ti 


throw down, % 
to To throw , 


e rods 
mn, 2. 
weſel 


think 


inter- 
{1x feet 


H U s 


Te drive impetuouſly. Hurling ſtones. Chronicles. 
eaſt with 2 3 Fr.] To po an howling or 
+. To __ He hurli out vows. Spenſer. 3. To play at a fort of 
pideous NO! 12 taketh its denomination from throwing of the ball, 
game- — orts, to goals and to the country; for hur/ing to goals, 
2 hs n or thirty players, more or leſs, cholen out on each 
ther 


de, who trip themſelves, and then join hands in ranks one againſt 
e, W 


out of theſe ranks they match themſelves by pairs, one em- 
ing another, and 10 pals away; every of which couple are to 
br MI another during this play. Carew. N 
* fabſt [from the verb] tumult, riot, commotion. Knolles. 
Hunt, of le and bat] a whirlbat, Ain/avorth. | 
= or (of an horſe] a bone near the middle of the buttocks; 
: t to go out of its ſocket by a ſlip or ſtrain. 
be ** che hair of flax, which is either fine or wound. 
3 [of hurl] one that plays at hurling. Carew. | TR 
Hu'aLIx O, part. ad. [of hurl, 9. d. whirling] throwing ſtones, 
Fc. with a whirling motion of che hand. 1 ; 
Ho'ru-wind [of kurl and wind) a whirlwind, a violent guſt; an 
obſolete word. We now call it whirlwind. Sazdys. | 
Hu'sry, or Hu'RLY-BURLY [of hire, Eng. and bungh, Sax. 
[ have been told that this word owes its original to two neighbouring 
families, named Hurly and Burly, or Hurleigh and Burleigh, which 
filled their part of the kingdom with contelis and violence. If this 
account be rejected, the word muſt be derived from hurl, hurly, and 
burly, a ludicrous reduplication z hurlade, Fr. hurlubrelu, inconſide- 
tel). Jobnſon] a tumult, uproar, bultle, or conmotion. At the 
hurly death itſelf awakes. Shakrfpeare, All places were filled with 
tumult and hurly-burly. Knolles. 1 1 
Hu'sLY-THRUMBO, A bawling noiſy preacher, orator, Sc. who 


another ; 


1ays about him violently, uſing much action and ge.lure; alſo one 


= — 


that uſes many extravagant expreſſions and rants. Hf 26 

Hu“ RICA NE. or HoxRICA xo, fubſt. [ 017 gan, Fr of burracan, 
Sp.] a violent ſtorin of wind, which often haf pens in the Eaſt and 
Welt-Indies, in September and October, overthrowing trees, houſes, 
and whatſoever is in its way. Hurricanes begin in che north, but 
turn round, and in a little time veer through all the points of the 
compaſs. A ſtorm or hurricano, tho but the force of air, makes a 
range havock where it comes. Burnet's Theory, | 

Ho xx Y [of harier, Fr.] great haſte. 

To Hurry, werb ad. [harier, Fr. hengilan, Sax. to plunder; hurs 
was likewiſe a word uſed by the old Germans, in urging their horſes 
to ſpeed, but ſeems the imperative of the verb. T7ohn/on] to hare, to 
haſten too much, to put into precipitation or contuſion. Impetuous 
luſt hurries him on. South. | 


Jo Hurgy, verb neut, to move oh with precipitation, to make 


reat haſte, You would not hurry. Dryden, 
Hua RV {from the verb] commotion, precipitation. 
hurry, Addiſon. 


Huxsr [of hyppe, Sax.] joined with the names of places, denotes 


that they took their name from wood or forelt. 

HupsT [hynpe, Sax.] a grove or thicket of trees. Hinſauorth. 

HuxTs, HukRTSs, or HeurTs {in heraldry] are roundles, azure; 
&-. the ſame the Fr. call torteauæ d azure. Some imagine they ſig- 
nify bruiſes or contuſions in the fleſh , but others hurtle-berries. 

Hvar [hypz, Sax.] 1. A wound or bruiſe; Received two great 
hurts in his body, Hayward. 2. Harm, miſchief, an injury, a da- 
mage, The hurt which cometh thereby is greater than the good. 
Spenſer. #4 N 

To Hvar ¶irr. verb att. hurt and hurted, pret. and part. p. hyn- 
ran, hync, Sax. wounded, Heurtur, Fr. to ſtrike] 1. To harm, to miſ- 
chief, to do injury. Virtue may be aſſailed, but never hurt. Milton. 
2. To wound, to pain by ſome bodily harm. It hurts my hand. 
Sakeſpeare. | 

Hoa TER [of hurt] one that hurts or does harm. 5 

Hu'rTeuL [hype-pull, Sax. ] injurious, prejudicial, miſchievous. 
 HurreuiLy, adj. [of hurtful] perniciouſly, miſchievouſly. 

Hu'kTPuLNxEss [of hurtfi/] miſchievouſneſs. 

ToHv'sTLE, [werb neuf. heurter, Fr. urtare, It.] to daſh, to ſkir- 
miſh, to run againſt any thing, to joſtle, to meet in ſhock and en- 
counter. Hamer. The noiſe of battle hurticd in the air. Shakeſpeare. 

To Hvar, verb a2. (to move violently or impetuouſly. This 
harmful chub he gan to 5e high. Sper/er. | 

HURTLE-BERRY [biort bar, Dan.] bilberry. 

Hu RTLESS Chypxleap, Sax.] 
bons. Dryden, 2. Receiving no hurt. | 

Hu'sTLESLY, adv. [of buril;/s] without hurt or harm. 
= RTLESNESS [of hurtle/s] freedom from harm or any hurtful 

wy, Ro 

HU RT-SICKLE, an herb. R | 

tl BAND {hu band, Sax. hagbende, buſgbend, from houſe and 

oda, Runic, à maſter] 1. the conſort of a wife, a man married to a 
woman, the correl:itive to wife. 2. The male of animals. 

Iho” a ſnowy ram thou ſhouldit behold, _ 

,_ Treter him not in haſte tor hu5band to thy fold. Dryden. 
hc e a man that knows and practiſes the arts of fruga- 
* cee Its ſignifcation is always qualitied by ſome epithet 
"Ur OY good or bad, Edward J. thewed himſelf a right good 
i e A farmer or tiller of the ground. Husdand 

lis laborious and hard. 8 penſer. 
ee of 4 S9ip, a perion whoſe oflice it is to ſee a {hip's cargoe 

ede landed, laid up in warehouies, Sc. for the merchants. 

0 Hy 5BAND, werb act. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To manage with 
ugality. Wiſely bubanding the poiletſion of a victory. Clarend 
SY. gk *h a αEjłön te poſiciion ot A victory. arendon. 
3 a,” with a huſband, If he thould Y you. Shake- 
— 15 3 che ground, to culdvate it properly. A farmer 
oaks: ip is ground, it he tits at a great rent. Bacen. 4. 10 
bod huſband, or iparing of a thing. 


1 *BANDLESS, adj. [of huſband} being without a huſband. Shake- 


Ty. br v, 44. (of byband) frogal, thifty, A bubandy part. 


He SBanDM AN 
eh; your ſerving 


= 


[of H, and man] one who works in tillage, 
man and your h»// ax man, Shakeſpeare. 


A very great 


1. Harmleſs, innocent, Hurtleſs 


HYA 


| [of buſband] 1. Manner of cultivating, land, tillage 
of land. The art of b/bandry. Sidney. 2. The management of ex- 
pences, frugality, thrift. To break into any rules of the ſtricteſt good 


Hus BANbRY 


b:jeandry. ag 5 3. Care of domeſtic affairs. The b»/dandry and 
manage of my houſe. Shakeſpeare. | 13 
_ HUsBANnDRY was repreſented by the antients, in ſculpture and paint- 
Ing, by the goddeſs Ceres, holding in her left hand the zodiac, and 
in her right a young tree which began to grow up. 
Husca'rLs [hup-capl, Sax.] an houſtold ſervant. | 
Hose, a fiſh, of which the white glue called iſinglaſs is made. 
Hus ans [huſeaux, Fr.] a fort of boots or ſpatterdaſhers. 


15 FA'STNE [of hup, and papx, Sax.] one who holds houſe and 
and. . | 


Husca"ti [in old records] houſe-rent.. 

Husn, interj. [prob. of 1,277, Heb. or of huſchen, I. Ger. to 
ſing, lull, or entice to ſleep, as nurſes do children in their cradles. 
Johnſon ſays 'tis without etymology] be till, filence, no noiſe. Shale. 
Jpeare. 

Hus#, adj. [from the interj.] ſilent, quiet, As Y as death. 
S Hal, eare. | 

To Husn, verb neut. [from the interj.] to be fill, to be ſilent. At 
theie ſtrangers preſence every one did huſp. Sperſer. 

To Hus, verb ad. to ſilence, to fill, to appeaſe. The court was 
Hul ed, and a whiſper ran. Ad iſen. 

To Husn Up, verb act. to ſuppreſs in ſilence, to forbid to be men- 
tioned. This matter is , up. Pepe. | 5 
_ Hu'snmoxer ſol % and money] a bribe to kinder information, 
pay to ſecute filence. $77. 

Husk [Huile, Ger. g*uſſe, Fr. gefcio, It. hudſch or hwylcken, from 
hrs, Du. Ahnſon] the outer coat of corn, grain, ſeed; Sc. the 
rind, Pacon. | 

_ To Husx, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to ſtrip off the ourward rind. 

HusK ana winG, a folemnity practiied by the Virgin.an Indi ins, 
once every fouiteen or ſixteen years. It is an inſtituuon or dilcipiine 
that all young men muſt pal» under before they cen be admitted to be 
of the nuinber of great wen. officers or coc&a+cuſe; of the nation. 

Hvu'skED, . {of uſe] covered wich a huſk, : 

Hu'sRy, ad. {of die] abounding in huſks, conſiſting of huſks. 
A h.j.y narveit from the grudging prourd. Dr. den. 

Huss re, Hungarian horſemen, ſaid to be ſo called from the huzza, 
or ſhout, they give at the firſt charge, | 

 Hu'seLixG Prop/e, people who received the ſacrament. 

Hu'ss:1TEs, the followers of John Huſs the reformer. 

Hou'sy {corrupted of houje-<vife, huppre, Sax. taken in an ill 
ſenſe] a ſorry or bad woman, a worthleis wench ; a name 
a girl, maid, or woman in contempt or anger. And it is often uſed 
ludicrouſly in ſlight diſapprobation. Get you in, 7% S:utherne, 

Hu'sTixGs [this ſome derive of hup, an houſe, nd Ting, Sax. g. d. 
the houſe for trying cauſes] 1. A council, a court held particularly, a 
court held before the lord mayor and aldermen of the city of London. 

2. The place where this court is held ; as, he made a {peech from 
the huſlings. 

To Hu'sTLE, verb act. [perhaps corrupted from hurile] to ſhake 
together. 


_ Hu'swire [huppip, Sax. the miſtreſs of a houſe] 1. A bad manager, 


a ſorry woman. It is common to uſe houſewife in a good, and e 
or Hu in a bad ſenſe. oH. f : | 
A huſxife that by telling her deſires, 
| Buys herſelf bread and cloth. SHatteſi are. 
2. A good manager of houſhold affairs, a thrifty woman, The boun- 
teous bruſxrife nature. Shakeſjeare, ; 
To Hu'swiet, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to manage with ceco- 
nomy and frugality. Hifi the little heaven had lent. D-3a+r. 
Hvu'swireRY, /ub/t. [of buſavife) 1. Management good or bad. 
Good hu/wifery trieth | 
To riſe with the cock ; 
III Every lyeth 
Lill nine of the clock. 71er. 
2. Management of rural buſineſs con mitted to women. 
It cheeſes in dairy have Argos's eyes, 
Tell Cifley the fault in her 4ufwuifery lies. Taſer. 
Hu'uvsr, N. C. [of hjopran, Sax. hortien, Du. hullen, Ger. to 
cough] a cough. | 
Hur [hurre, Sax. hutte, Du. and Ger. Hutie, Fr.] 1. A ſmall 
poor cottage or hovel. In his poor hut to pais the night. Swift, 2. 
A lodge ſor ſoldiers iu the field. | | 
Huren, /«b/?. [huche, Fr. hutha, Su. huæcca, huxxa, Sax.] 1. A 
veſſel to lay corn in, a corn cheſt. Keep them in hutches or cloſe 
caſks. Mortimer. 2. A wooden cage, &c. to keep rabbits in. 3. A 
trap for catching vermin. 3 
HuTEz's1um (in old records] a hue and cry, eſpecially in Scotland, 
where, when a robbery had been committed, they blew an horn, and 
made an outcry ; after which, if the thief ran away and did not ſurren- 
der himſelf, he might be lawfully killed, or hanged upon the next gal- 
lows. | | 
Hu'THERSFIELD, a market town in the welt riding of Yorkſhire, 
161 miles from London. 
five towns in this county moſt noted for the clothing trade. 
Hvu'xinG a Pie [with anglers] a particular and diverting method 
of catching that fiſh, - | 
To Huzz, verb neut. [from the ſourd] to hum as bees do, to buzz, 
to murmur. 
Huzz &, interj. [of Hiſars, or Hungarian horſemen ; it being their 
cuſtom to ſhout at the making the — or, as ſome imagine, from 
haſaunua, Heb. i. e. ſave now] a loud acclamation, a. ſhout for joy. 
The buzza's of tlie rabble. L'Efrange. | 
To Huzza, verb neut. [from the interjection] to utter acclamation. 
The huzzaing mob King. | 
To HuzzAa', verb ad. to receive one with acclamations. He was 
huz&aed into the court. Adaiſon. : 
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To Hy, verb neut. [of higan, Sax. ] to make haſte. See To Hre. 


Hy'acinTH, or JA eiNTAH [vaxnge-, Gr.] a precious ſtone; the 
ſame with the lapis ly ncurius of the ancients ; ſo called from its reſem- 

| blance of the purple flower named 4yacinth ; of which there are four 
| forts ; 
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HYD 


ſorts ; thoſe that are intermixed with a vermillion colour, thoſe of a 
ſaffron colour, thoſe of an amber colour, and thoſe of a white inter- 


mixed with a faint red, and are either oriental or oecidental. Theſe. 


ſtones either engrave or cut fine, and were it not that the graving often- 
times coſts more than the ſtone, they would be more uſed for ſeals, 


& C; 
Theſe ſtones were tiſed by the antients for amulets and taliſmans, 
who wore them about their necks or in rings, &c. and imagined they 
had in them a virtue to ſecure them from the plague. The jacin!h or 
hyacinch was a mixture of purple and blue, or a blue purple. Cp. 
Confeftion of Hracwrh fi medicine] is a thin electuary of 4 cor- 
dial quality, compoſed of divers precious ſtones, the hyacinth ſtone be- 
ing one of the principal ingredients; and alſo coral, hartſhorn, ſeeds, 
toots, and divers other ingredients pulverized or ground, and mixed 
together. | 
Y'acinTy [hyacinth, Fr. jacinto, It. Sp. and Port. hyacinthus, 
Lat. vax9E-, ory a plant. It hath a bulbous root ; the leaves are 
long and narrow, the ſtalk is upright and naked, the flowers growing 
on the upper part of a ſpike. Miller. 

Hr Air [in heraldry] the tenne, or tawny colour in the coats 
of noblemen. EET) | | 

Hrac!xTHt1a, feſtivals held at Sparta, in honour of Apollo, and 
remembrance of his famous Hyacinth. 
| HyaTnrNTHINE [hyathin/hinus, Lat. vaxwIw®-, Gr.] pertaining 

to or like the hyacinth, made of hyacinths. 
HyacrnTainG, or HYaci'NTHIAN, z. adj. reſembling the hya- 
einth or flower ſo called. His hyacinthian locks. Milton. And thus Ho- 
MER long before him, — vais abs oorce, 7. e. reſembling the 
flower of a hyacinth, not much for its colour, which is diverle ; but, as 
J rather think, for its curLs. | | | 

 Hyac1'TyizoNTEs [of vaxu dib, Gr.] a kind of emeralds incli- 
ning to a violet colour. . 

Hx AES, or Hx abs [fo called of amo te ven, i. e. to rain] a wa- 
tery conſtellation, called the ſeven ſtars. The poets feign them to be 
the daughters of Atlas and Ethra, whence they are alſo called Atlan- 
tiades. Their names are Ambrofia, Eudora, Paſithoe, Coronis, 
Plexauris, Pytho, and Tyche. They are famous among the poets for 
bringing rain; they are placed in the bull's head, and the chief of 
them (the 2% fulgid, ſays GoLivs) is by the Arabs called alaeba- 
ran. 

The poets feign, that Hyas their brother having been torn to pieces 
by a lioneſs, they wept ſo vehemently for his death, that the Gods, 
in compaſſion to them, tranſlated them to heaven, and placed them in 
the forehead of the bull; where they ſtill continue to weep : And 
hence the conſtellation is ſuppoſed by ſome to preſage rain. 

Hr'atine [hyalinus, Lat. of bx, Gr) pertaining to glaſs, 
glaſſy, reſembling glaſs. The clear hyaline, the glaſſy ſea. Milton. 

HAMA, of Hy'en, Lat. [vaiie, Gr.] a kind of beaſt much like 

a wolf, very ravenous and ſubtil; of which it is fabulouſly related by 
ſome writers, that he will come in the night-time to ſhepherd's houſes, 
and learning their names, by counterfeiting a man's voice, call them 
out and devour them. : | 
A wonder more amazing would we find, 
The Hen ſhews it of a double kind, 
Varying the ſexes in alternate years, 

In one begets, and in another bears. Dryden. 

HrYatorbes [ vanoud, of van, glaſs, and 408. Gr. look] the 
vitreous or glaſſy humour of the eyes. 

HysBzRrna'cium [in old records] the ſeaſon for ſowing winter 


Corn. 
_ Hyse'sxal [hybernus, Lat.] pertaining to winter. 


_ Hyszrxar Occident, the winter-weſt, or ſouth-weſt. That point 


where the ſun ſets at its entrance into the tropic of Capricorn, i. e. 
on the ſhorteſt day. | 
HyBERNAL Orient, the winter-eaſt, or ſouth-eaſt. That point of 


cer. 

HVBI'sTRICA, a feſtival with ſacrifices and other ceremonies cele- 
brated by the Greeks; at which the men wore the apparel of women, 
and the women of men, in honour of Venus, either as a God, or a 
goddeſs, or both; or, as others ſay, a feſtival held at Argos; where the 
women, habited like men, inſulted their huſbands with all the tokens 
of ſuperiority, in memory of the Argian dames having defended their 
country with notable courage againſt Cleomenes and Demaratus. 

Hryro'ma [EE, Gr. gibboſity] a bending-in of all the vertebras 
or turning-joints. Bruno ſays the Hyboma is the ſame with cyphofis 
or gibboſity ; tho* GaLen ſometimes uſes the word to expreſs © omnemn 
wertebrarum everfionem.”” Gal. 3 Artic. Tom. 53. 

Hy'sripa, Lat. a mongrel creature, whoſe fire is of one kind, 
and dam of another. : 

HyY'sripovs, adj. Lo, Gr. hybrids, Lat.] begotten between ani- 
mals of different ſpecies. Ray, 


Hypa'xTHRos [of up, water, af dpa, Gr. a joint] a gleet from a 


wounded joint. 

_ Hyvpa"Tipes [viald:;, of , Gr. water] watery bliſters on the 
liver or bowels of dropſical perfons, ſuppoſed to proceed from a diſten- 
tion and rupture of the lymphæducts. | ; 
_ Hrvarot'pes (edles, of udp, water, and 200, Gr. form] the 

watery humour of the eye. 

Hrpa'T1s Cdalig, Gr. ] a diſeaſe in the eyes, conſiſting of a fatty ſub. 
ſtance or excreſcence growing under the ſł in of the upper eye · ld. See 
Loxposis. CASTELL. RENO VAT. who ſays alſo, © it is a puſtule of 
the palpebræ, or pinguis quadam materia palpebræ cuti, p. u. ſubſlrafta.” 
GALEN, and C. Horrman. 

HypaTosco'Pra [of ur-, of water, and cr, Gr. to view] a 
divination or foretelling future events by means of water. 

Hypz-c1LD [hyv-gilb, Sax. ] a ranſom paid to ſave a perſon's hide 
from being beaten. | 
" HyY'dzsro0s, the ſame as bydrops, a dropſy. | | 

HyD0'cRAPHER (of vdep, water, and ypufw, Gr. to deſcribe] a 
deſcriber of water, of ſeas, with the coaſts, iſlands, &c. belonging to 
them. Our hydogrophers do not place them ſo far weſtward.” Dam- 
Pier. 


day and night, were ſhooting their arrows from the tower. 


Lerna, and to have been flain by Hercules, and placed amon 


moſt forcibly by their vellications the bowels and their appendages 


ſerum in the ſcrutum. 


the horizon where the ſun riſes at its entrance into the tropic of Can- 


HYD 


Hr'ptia [hydre, Fr. idra, It. hydra, Sp. and Lat. ,) " 
ets tell us, 1 ag hydra was a Lernzan {whe wit 4 1 i 
red 


eads, and but one y ; and that when one head was cur 
ſprang bp in its place; and that Carcinus came and aflified the 
he ground of the ſtory is this: Lernus was a king at that ti © hyde, 
men univerſally dwelt in towns or villages, and every wok When 
king; among which, Sthenelus, the ſon of Perſeus, governed M ad it 
the largeſt and moſt populous place: Lernus not bearing to be vow 
to him, it was the octaſion of a war between them. ernusꝰ : 
was a little well-fortified place, defended by fifty ſtout Weben 1 — 
3 Which, 
of this little town was Hydra. Upon which, . 14 * 
eules thither; but they who were beneath threw fire, and ae! Her 
defenders of the tower ; and if any one was hit with it, ang f 1 
mediately two ſtout archers roſe up in his place. But Hex 9 
length took the town, burnt the tower, and deſtroyed the town . 
this gave birth to this fable. Palaphætus. : 
HyY'pra [v%a, Gr.] a water-ſerpent ; eſpecially that mong 
ſaid by the poets to have an hundred heads, and bred 


es at 
And 
Anttrous one 
in the lake 


ſtars, whence any multiplicity of evils is called a hydra, The by 
of . 1 hiſſing crew. Dryden. N 
YDRA LON [of vd, water, and N, Gr. oil] a & Is 
common oil and . 5 i 1 2 Compoſt 
Hyora"coca, Lat. [of v3vp and eyw, Gr.] medicines that FE 
out, or purge watery humours. op 8 
. HypRaco'ciCaL [of vdaywyia, of v9op, water; and ays, Gr. . 
lead] pertaining to the conveyance of water. 2 
HyprA'GoGNnes, ſubf; [of udo, water, and wyw, to drive, 047 
gue, Fr.] ſuch medicines as occaſion the diſcharge of watery humcy: 
which is generally the caſe of ſtronger eatharties, becauſe they ſhake 


ſo as to ſqueeze out water enough to make the ftools ſem to be lite 
elſe. Quincy. | 5 | l 

HyYpra'cocy Le ον,.[ Gr.] a conveying of water by furronz 
and trenches, from one place to another. | | 

HyYpRa'RGIRAL, pertaining to, or of the nature of quickfilver, 

 Hrpra'rcyRUM [vifapyvpm, Gr. i. e. water-filverj quick. flyer 

HvDRAU“LIc, or HypRa'uLicat [of vijavaxts, of vd;ars, 
ſounding water, of 99p, water, and aA, Gr. a pipe] pertaining to 
the conveyance of water through er Der bam. 

Hy DNA“ UTICS LH. Gr.] the art of making engines for ar. 
tying and raiſing water, and all forts of water. works; alſo that pan 
of ſtatics that conſiders the motion of fuids, and particularly water, 

HypRav"LoPNEUMATIC Engine, one that raiſes water by means of 
the ſpring of the air, „ | 

Hrpro'a, Lat. of Gr. [with ſurgeons] certain little moiſt pimples, 
like millet-ſeeds, which make the ikin ulcerous and rough. 

HypRoca'kDta [viprxacha, Gr.] a dropſy of the pericardium. 

 HyprocanisTE'rtum, Lat. a machine which ſpouts water plent. 
fully, and for exringuiſhing fires and co: flagrations. | 

HypRocEt'LE * b. Gr.] a kind of ſwelling of the outermof 
kin of the /crotum, or teſtes, called hernia aquoſa, a watery rupture. 

Bruno calls it a ſerous tumor, arifing from a collection of nb or 


 Hyvroce'rnaLos CV D, from vp, water, and x1Pa7n, Gr. 
the head] a dropſy, or ſwelling of the head, cauſed by a watery he- 
mour ; and ſometimes a burſting of the lymphatic veſſels. To which 
I may venture to add, or, if no? burſt, at leaft there may be too great 
a collection of hnpb within the cranium, which admits of a cur; 
but deſperate indeed, if diſcharged within the sUBsTAaxcE of the 
BRAIN, | 

Hyprocrt'Tics [of vy, and Apr,, Gr.] a critical judgment 
taken from ſweating. 

HrDpRoEnTERO'CELE [of vJup, water, errzpor, the entrails, and xk 
Gr. a tumour} a falling of the guts, together with water, into the 
ſcrotum, or a ſwelling or bloating of the outward integument or ſkin 
of the ſcrotum, cauſed by watery humours caſt or detained therein. 

Bruno takes no notice of this /aztey ſenſe. 

Hypro'craPHeR [hydrograthe Fr. of dap, water, and ypafu, Ct, 
to deſcribe] one ſkilled in hydrography. Boyle. ] 

 Hyprocra'PHical [hydrographique, Fr. idrografico, It. hidrogr® 
pbia, Sp.] of or pertaining to hydrography. 

HypRocRAPHICAL Charts, certain ſea maps delineated for the uk 
of pilots, &c. in which are marked the points of the compals, de 
rocks, ſhelves, ſands, capes, &c. Ws 

Hy DROCORATRY [hydrographie, Fr. idrografia, It. odpoypadis, fon 
op, water, and ypzPw, Gr. to deſcribe} the art of making lea cha. 
It teaches how to deſcribe and meaſure the ſea, accounting for i. 
tides, counter tides, .currents, bays, ſoundings, gulphs; alſo its ſanGs, 
ſhallows, ſhelves, rocks, promontories, diſtances, c. from pry 
port, with whatſoever is remarkable either out at fea, or on 


coaſt. | 

HypzorL a'eaTHuM, Lat. [with botaniſts) the herb vater dv 

HyY'proMancy | hydromancie, Fr. idromancia, It. hydromantiar" 
of vipoparrua, of vJup, water, and arri, Gr. divination] 2 ory 
of divining or making conjectures by water, in which the = 
had been waſhed, and ſome parts of them boiled; alſo a —_— 
by common water, in which they obſerved the various umpr* 
changes, fluxes, reftuxes, ſwellings, diminutions, colours, ny 
Ec. of the water. Sometimes they dipped a looking-glak 1 . 
water, when they defired to know what would become of a fick pe 
fon ; for as he looked well or ill in the glaſs, according)y the) 25 
tured as to his future condition. Sometimes they filled a — - 
water, and let down into it a ring, equally poiſed on both ſides, 
hanging by a thread tied to one of their fingers ; 
of prayer, requeſted the gods to declare or confirm the « ne 
pute: whereupon, if the thing were true, the rin of. its oun = 
would ſtrike againft the fide of the bowl a ſet number of tunes : 1 the 
times they threw ſtones into the water, and obſerved the turn 
made in finking. 

Soria, Lodge, of udp, water, and wil, Gr. honey] mes 


a decoction of water and honey. Mortimer. 5 
Hose 


e 


ſtrum 


f OMET | 
aid bodies; their gravity, force, velocity, quantity, Ec, 
ot 


mours i 


HYG 


erg fo 0s, water, and pile, Gr. meaſure] an in- 
_ 222 the — denſity, velocity, force, or other 


ing to water. | 
belongs Tope, Gr.] the menſuration of waters, and 


, v, ſubſe. {of vIop, water, and judlgor, Gr. meaſare] the 
ns ci —.— and other properties of water. 
* ROMPHA'LUM [ vIgopPanm, of voue, water, and ouPpan®., Gr. 
= gar a protuberance of the navel, proceeding from watery hu- 
t 


bdomen. ; : 
druf. anova. calls it a ſpecies of the watery hernia, pro- 


1 navel. | a 
eee — vive, water, and nue, Gr. a perſon ſet apart 
ſor the offices of religion] officers. in the Greek church, whoſe buſi- 
of it was to make the holy water, and ſprinkle it on the people. 
of” pgo'vösvs, Lat. [with phyficians] a fever, in which the pa- 
000 extreamly; the ſweating- ſickneſs. 5 
= HypROPARA'STATES [of vg, water, and wagon, Gr. to offer or 
ſet before] a ſect; 2 branch of the Manichees, whoſe diſtinguiſhing te- 

was, That water ſhould be uſed in the ſacrament inſtead of wine, 
Where) the primitive church (in imitation of the Few! cuſtom, 
which it is ſuppoſed our Saviour followed) uſed water in conjunction 
with wine. See EuCRrARMST, : | 

Fypro'eEcE [of vive, and/wryn, Gr. a fountain] ſpring- water. 

HyproPHo'BIA, Lat. Lodge, of vag, water, and ph., Gr. fear] 
2 diſtemper proceeding from the bite of a mad dog; in which the pa- 
dent dreads water, Sc. the pathognomic ſign, that the diſeaſe is 
come to its height, and rarely happens till within three or four days of 
ine patient's death, the diſeaſe being then unanimouſly allowed to be 
incurable by phyſicians, both antient and modern. Among thoſe diſ- 
mal (ymptoms that follow the bite of a mad dog, the dread of water 
is the moſt remarkable. Quincy. | | 85 

HypropnoRta [of ve, and Sego, Gr. to bear] a feſtival, or fu- 
neral ceremony, performed by the Athenians, Oc. in memory of them 
that periſhed in the deluge. EEE 

HyproeTHa'LMioN; that part under the eye, which uſually ſwells 
in thoſe who have the dropſy. See HYpRoPHTHALMY, 1. 


HrozopaTHa'Lmy [of 9g. water, and dN. Gr. an eye] a 


eibaſe in the eye, when it grows ſo big, as almoſt to ſtart out of its 
01bit. | | | 
Hrpro'eic, af. a dropfical perſon. The water of the 5y4ropics 
is a remedy for the diſeaſe. Arbuthnot. 

Hypeo'prc, or Hypro'etcal [bydropicns, Lat. of vd, Gr. 


 hytropique, Fr. hydrops, Lat.] pertaining to the dropſy, dropfical, diſ- 


eaſed with extravaſated blood. | 

Hypgo'e1ca, Lat. [of v9omz®s, Gr. pertaining to a dropſy] me- 
dicines that drive out the watery humours in a dropſy. | 

Hrpro'Pics [vgomina, Gr.] medicines good to expel watery hu- 
mours in the dropſy. | 2 

HyproP1'PER [v3;omerice, Gr.] the herb water- pepper, or arſe- 
Nia, 

Hy'propoTE [of Somers, Gr.] a water: drinker. [TY 

Hr'oroes ad Matulam [in medicine] the diſeaſe otherwiſe called 
disbetes. | 

Hr'proscoPe {vJcooxomricy, Of vIwe, and oxowew, Gr. to view] an 
inſtrument for diſcovering the watery ſtreams of the air. 

ilrprostli Num, Lat. [with botaniſts] water-parſley, | 

HrprosTa"TICAL [of viwe, water, and garixæ, Gr. relating to 
weight] pertaining to the doctrine of hydroftatics. "Taught by e 
latirs. Bentley. | | 

Hrbgosra ret. Palance, an inſtrument contrived for the eaſy 
ind exact finding the ſpecific gravities of bodies, either liquid or ſo- 
kd, It eſtimates the degrees of the purity of bodies of all kinds, the 
quality and richneſs of metals, oars, or minerals, the proportions in 
any mixture, adulterations, c. of which, the only adequate way of 
jucging, is the ſpecific weight. | | 

HYDROSTA'TICALLY, adv. {of hydroftatical] according to hydro- 
Mics, Bentley, 

Hyprosta'TICS [vI20pariNN, of v9we, and Falun, Gr.] the doc. 
tine of gravitation in fluids ; or that part of mechanics that conſiders 
the weight or gravity of fluid bodies, efpecially of water; and alſo 
of ſolid bodies immerged therein. | | 
Uvpno'ric, „b . [of vdog, Gr. water, hyarotipe, Fr.] a purger of 
water or phlegm. : | 


HyE'Mal [Hemalis, of hyems, Lat. winter] pertaining to winter. 


Hr'eu, or HYENA, oſt. Hene, Fr, hyena, Lat.] an animal like a 
volk; fee Hy mna. I will laugh like an Aen. Shakeſpeare. 
YGIA'STIC [(of vyistæ, Gr.] tending to preſerve health. 5 
Hrarra [ vyiste, Gr. health] which eonfiſts in a good temperature 
and night conformation of parts. Health is a diſpoſition of the parts 
an human body, fit for the performance of the actions of that bo- 


@; or a found and nature! fate of things in the animal cexconomy. _ 


SIA, Lat, [vyna, Gr.] health, which conſiſts in a good tem- 
Prature and right diſpoſition of the parts of the body. 
lYGI8i'Na [oyion, Gr. health] Gat part of phyſie that teaches 
fic way of preſerving health, which ſome divide into three parts. 
YG1Etya Axnaleptica Cv, av , Gr.] that part of phy ſic 
reſtores the ſtrength, fleſh, Oc. after the expulſion of the diſeaſe. 
1 YGIEINA Prophylactica [uy1rom #gopunartitiuen, Gr.] that part of 
P 8. whieh has regard to future diſeaſes. 
N s etymology fignifies the art of guarding againſt diſeaſes, before 
2 See DiarEKETieAH; and after [preſerve] read, ** the 
"of preſerving Health,” which is alfo- the tir/e of a moſt excellent 
* = ſubje&, for which the public is i#debted to Doctor 
Minh | Onteretice Coyieim  corrnemuen, Gr.] which preſerves 
ts ene die [of vy2&, moiſt; and aue, Gr. a pipe] pertaining 
des, or conveyaiices for Whtet. : 
I neo one At — vy gos, moiſt, and oeyaure, Gr. an inſtru- 
COR to veſſels or contrivances for the conveyance of 
— 1 | 
5 S0CR LE orf ονννν, of ; and igαοννν. Gr.] a 
. vein Wehe wl mM 1 


H YP 


_ HreroeotLyY'rruM [vygotoros, Gr.] a liquid medicine for cu- 
= diſtempers in the eyes. 

YGROMETER, or HY'crodcoPt [vygopergts, of vypos, nioiſt, and a- 
Toy, meaſure, hygrometre, Fr. or vyccoxomior, of oxomin, Gr. to view] 
hpgroſcope, a machine or jſtratnent for meaſuring the degrees of dry. 
nels or moiſture of the air. Moiſture in the air is diſcovered by Hy- 
eroſcopes. Arbnthnot. 

Statical Hyoroscors, an inſtrument or machine for diſcovering the 
dryneſs and moiſture of the air by a balance, or pair of ſcales. 
j HYcrosT “Tics [ of vyęog, and par, Gr. to weigh] the art of firid- 
ing the ſpecific weights of moiſt bodies. | 

HYLa'RCHICAL, adj. [of udn, matter, and agh, Gr. dominion] 
preſiding over matter, | 

HYLa"renicar Principis Iaceording to Dr. Henry Moore] the uni- 
verſal ſpirit of the world. 

Hr, or HyLe'cn, an Arabie term which aſtrologers apply to 
a planet or part of heaven, which, in a man's nativity, becomes the 
moderator and ſignificator of life. Its etymology is uncertain ; perhaps 
from halega, Arab. i. e. to relate incredible things; or poſſibly from 
palaca, Arab, i. e. to mark a came! with the ſtamp of a ring or circle. 

HrLeeracar Places [with aſtrologers] are ſuch; in which when 
a planet happens to be, it may be ſaid to be fit to have the government 
of life attributed to it. | | | | 

Hy1o'B11 [of van, wood, and gie, Gr. life] ſuch philoſophers who 
retired to woods and foreſts, to be more at leiſure for contemplation, 

Hy'men [in poetry] a term of invocation, as Hymn Hymenær. 


HYMEN [vrztc;, Gr.] the god of marriage. The antients repre= 
ſented Hymen with a chaplet of rofes, and, as it were, diflolved and 


enervated with pleaſures, with long yellow hair, in a mantle of purple 


or ſaffron colour, holding a veil of flame colour, to repreſent the 


bluſhes of virgins, bearing a torch in his hand. | 

HrYmen [in anatomy] is a cirtalur folding of the inner membrane 
of the vagina uteri, which being broke at the f#-/? copnlation, its fibres 
contract in three or four places, and form what they call glandulz myr- 
tiformes. See NTM NH. 2 | 

Hymex [in botany] a fine delicate ſkin, wherewith flowers are in. 
cloſed while in the bud, and which burſts, as the flower blows or 
opens. . | 
* Hyme"Nar,,or HYME'NEAN, adj, [vuonans, Gr.] nuptial, relating 
to marriage. A ſignal of her hymeneal choice. Pope. _ 

Hymn [vpro;, of vuredtw, Gr. to celebrate] a ſong or ode in honour 
of God; or a poem proper to be ſung in honour of fone deity, an en- 
comiaſtic ſong. _ | 


To Hymn, werb af. vit, Gr.] to praiſe in ſong, to worſhip | 


with hyfnns. Miltcn. 
pe HyY'mnic, ag. Lv, Gr.] relating to hymns. The /y:2nic ‚ notes. 

onne. | 

Hywnicra'PHER [of hee, a hymn, and y;aps, Gr. to write] 2 
writer of hymns. 1 I 

Hymno'Logy [vpogyie, Gr.] a ſinging of hymns or pſalms, 
 Hymno'PoLIsT C , Of varc;, and now, Gr. to fell} a ſel- 
ler of hymns. | | 

Hyo1'pts [voltdeg, of Y or v, upſilon, the Greek letter, and «39-, 
Gr. form, 2. e. of the ſhape of the letter ſo called] a bone at the root 
of the tongue, having two muſcles which keep it in its place. | 

HyoTHaYRorDES of Ho ius and thyroides) two muſcles of the la- 
rinx, which proceed trom the Jower part of the bone hyoides, and 
ſerve to draw the larinx upwards. | 

To Hy, verb adt. [barbarouſly contracted from byporhondariac} To 


make melancholy, to diſpirit. Hypped ſince I faw you. Spectator. 


Hyy='THRON, or HY TnROS [of vie, under, and af, Gr, 
the air] a kind of temple expoſed to the air, being open at the top. 

HyPa'LLace [vraMayn, Gr. a changing or altering] a rhetorical 
figure, wherein words change their caſes with each other, or the order 
of words is contrary to the meaning of them in conſtruction. | 


HAN TE, or Hy'PaPaNTE (with the Greeks] a name given to 


the feaſt of the purification of the Virgin Mary, on the preſentation of 
Jeſus in the temple. Fe FL . 

Hy'yss [voep, Gr.] in the compoſition of Engliſh words, ſignifies 
over-and-above or beyond. . 

H' rR, /ub/t. [a word barbarouſly contracted by Prior from hyper- 
critic, the meaning of which he did not know. Jaßbaſon] a hypercri- 
tic, one more critical than neceſſity requires. e 

Crities I read on other men, 
And byfers upon them again. Prior. | | 

HyPE'RBATON [ ver:efBalcr, of veregeauw, Gr. to paſs over or beyond] 
this is ſometimes treated on as a figure in grammar; but always rather 
to be taken notice of, as bearing the character of a ſtrong and violent 
paſſion, and ſo a figure in rhetoric. It is nothing but a tranſpoſition of 
thoughts and words from the natural order of diſcourſe. Such is the 
definition which Loxoixus in his treatiſe of the ſublime, gives of this 
figure. © It is, ſays he, a diſturbed kind of arranging our thoughts 
or expreſſions ſo as to deviate from the natural order, and is the true 


characteriſtic of ſome sTRONG and vivep PasstoR. Ed. Londin. p. 76, 


And p. $1. he obſerves, that this fyare occurs moſt frequently Licks 


orations of DEMOSTHENES 3 may not I alſo add, in the epiſtles of 


St. Paul; a circumſtance which ſhould be oft carefully attended to, 
if we propoſe to keep pace with either of thoſe maſterly writers, | 
Hyye'xBOLA [in geometry] is one of the curve lines formed by the 
ſection of a cone by a plane, fo that the axis of the ſection inclines to 
the oppoſite leg of the cone, which in the parabola is parallel to it, and 


the ellipſis interſects it. The axis of the hyperbolical ſection will meet 


alſo with the oppoſite ſide of the cone, when produded above the ver- 
tex. Fe | 
marian HyYPERBOLA, is the common hyperbola, in contradi- 
ſtinction to hyperbola's of the higher kinds. | 
HvPERDOLE, Fr. [iperbolt, It. hiperbule, Sp. rbole, Lat. veg» 
Com; Gr. 1. e. a ſu g] a figure in rhetorie, wherein an expreſſion 
oes beyond truth, ſo as to repreſent things much greater or leſſer than 
y are; as, 4 horſe runs ſevifter than the wind; be moves ſlower than 
a ſaail; fe. They were above the 4yperboles that fond poetry beſtows. 
Glanville. | | 
HvreERBOLOI'DbES, hyperboliform figures, or hyperbola's of the 
higher kind, 0 2 
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MIT, and read there 370. 


words. 


Hyyxo'T1cs, ſubft. vm i, of venog, Gr. ſleep] medicines which 
cauſe ſleep. 


e 


Hvrrxgo'Lic, or HyPrkBo'LICaL ¶ Hperboligue, Fr. iperbolico, It. 
biperbolico, Sp. hyperbolicus, Lat. vaigeonx@s, Gr.] 1. Pertaining to an 
hyperbola, 4 the nature of an hyperbola. Hyperbolic lines. 
Grew. Hyperbolical or parabolical figure. Ray. 2. [From hyperbole] 
exaggerating or extenuating beyond fact. It is parabolical and proba- 
bly 5yperbolical, and therefore not to be taken in a ſtrict ſenſe. Boyle. 

HyytRBO'L1c Space [in geometry] is the area, ſpace, or content, 


' which is comprehended between the curve of an hyperbola, and the 


whole ordinate. | 
HyPEtRBO'LICALLY, adv. [of hyperbolical] 1. In form of an hyper- 
bola. 2. With exaggeration or extenuation, in an hyperbolic man- 
ner. Hyperbolically deſcribed by Homer as inacceſſible. Broome. 
HER BOL Ic Acutum, Lat. [in 8 a ſolid, made by 
the revolution of the infinite area of the ſpace made between the curve 


and its aſſymptote, in the Apollinarian 4 turning round that 


aſſy mptote, which produces a ſolid infinite 
leſs cubable. | | 

HreerBo'LIFORM Figures [of hyperbola, and forma, Lat. in mathe- 
matics| ſuch curves as approach in their Ma to the nature of an 


y long, which 1s neverthe- 


1 the ſame that are called hyperboloides. | 


YPERBO'LIUM [in civil law] that which is given by the huſband 
to the wife at his death above her dowry. | 
To Hyysz'rBOL1ZE, verb neut. to uſe hyperboles. 
HER BON EAN, adj. [hyperborien, Fr. Hyper boreus, Lat.] northern. 
HER BO'R EA Ns, /ub/. thoſe people who inhabit very far north. 


HYPERCATALE'CTIC Perſe [ umegrdladnrlix oy, of veg, beyond, and 
alan, Gr. to number] a verſe that has one or two ſyllables too 


much, or beyond the meaſure of regular verſe. | 
HyrPerCATHA'RTICS, Aab. [of vwigę, beyond, and x«baigu, Gr. to 
purge] purges which work too long, and too violently, 

Y'PERCRISIS [vaeexgors, Gr.] an immoderate critical excretion; 
or a voiding any thing above meaſure in the turn of a diſeaſe ; as when 
a fever terminates in a looſeneſs, and the humour ſometimes flows off 
iaſter than the ſtrength can bear. 


HryERCRI'TIC, . [vogxgn®:, Gr. bypercritique, Fr.] over- 


rigid cenſurer or critic, who lets nothing paſs, but animadverts ſeverely 
on the ſlighteſt fault. Theſe hypercritics in Engliſh poetry. Dryden. 


See HyPtR. 


HxrrERNcRI“TIc AL, adj. [of hypercritic} critical beyond neceſſity or 


uſe. Nice and hypercritical punctilios. Evelyn. | 
HrrERCRI TIC ISM, a too ſevere cenſure; and over-nice criticiſm. 
_ HyyeRDisSY'LLABLE [of vg, beyond, and Sioovinaby, Gr.] a 
word conſiſting of more than two ſyllables. _ 
HyPERMETER 8 5, Gr.] the ſame as Hpercatalectic; any 


thing greater than the ſtandard requires. When a man riſes beyond 

fix foot, he is an Hpermeter. Addiſon. | | 
HryrzrDu'Lia [vargdtia, of vie, above, and Juana, Gr. wor- 

ſhip] the worſhip paid to the Virgin Mary, ſo called, as being ſupe- 


rior to Dulia, the worſhip paid to the ſaints. See CREED and Here 


 HiyEREPHRI'DOSIS, or rather HyPEREPHI'pROs1s [of ve, beyond, 


and eQ1dgww, Gr. to ſweat ; with phyſicians} a too great ſweating. 


_ Hyye'srcon, Lat. [eK, Gr.] St. John's-wort. 


_ _ HyyeRo'a {vwigua, Gr.] the roof of the mouth. 


7 


HERO “OX [of vie, Gr. —_ the palate of the mouth. 
 Hyeereny'sICAL [of beg, and Qvoixcs, Gr.] that which is ſupe- 


rior to phyſics, or natural philoſophy ; metaphy ſical. 


HxrRNKsA“acosts [of vg, beyond, and oagxcs, gen. of cage, Gr. 
fleſh] a fleſhy excreſcence, ſuch as ariſes on the lips of wounds, the 
growth of fungous or proud fleſh. N iſeman. 8 | 
 Hy#t'RTHYRON LU , Gr. above the door] with ancient archi- 
tects, a ſort of table uſed after the manner of a frieze over the jambs of 
the doors and gates, and lintels of windows of the Doric arder. 

HyPe'THRE {in architecture] is two ranks of piliars all about, and 


ten at each face of any temple, with à peryſtile within, of ſix co- 


lumns. | | : 
Hxr'ruxx Jon, Gr.] a ſmall or ſhort line ſet between two words, 

to ſhery that they are to be joined together, as loving-kindneſs. By 

its etymology [vg &] it ſhould fignify the bringing two or more things 

into one; and ſo Hesycuivs explains it by the words ape Or oe, i. e. 

together. I ; ; 

Hx'ro [w, Gr. under] a particle uſed in the compoſition of many 


Hy'roBOLE lo, of vme, under, and from thence zdly by 
way of prevention, and Caxaw, Gr. to caſt] a rhetorical figure, whereby 


an anſwer is made to what the adverſary was prevented of objecting. 


HYeocaTHaA'RsIs [vwmoxaIngors, Gr.] a too faint or feeble purga- 


tion. See Hy ro. | 
| HyPoca'UsTRIA (v w XA, of vWox i, Gr. to ſet on fire] Were 
feaſts conſecrated to Minerva, for reſcuing perſons from the injuries 


of caſual fire. 
HyyoCavu'sTUM [vwoxavror, Gr.] a ſubterrancous funnel or ſtove 


under ground, uſed by the ancients to heat the baths. 


_ Hyyeocn#'s1s [with botaniſts] the herb ſow-thiſtle. 

_ Hryocno'xpes, /ubft. Fr. [hypochondre, Fr. ure xegοο, Gr.] the 

ſame with hypochondria. See HY POCcHONDRIA. | 
Hyyeocno'xDR1a [hypocondres, Fr. ipocondria, It. hipochongria, Sp. 

Hpochond ia, Lat. voc, of vie, under, and edges, Gr. a carti- 

lage] the two ſides of the upper part of the belly abaut the ſhort ribs, 


the cartilago enſiformis, and the tip of the breaſt, under which the li- 


ver, ſtomach, and ſpleen lie. | 
Hyyocao'NDRIAC, or HyPochyo'upriacal [hypocondriaque, Fr, 
8 It. hypochondriaco, Sp. Iyfochondriacus, Lat. ved 
r.] 1. Pertaining to the hipochondria, afflicted with the ſpleen, or a 
lower ſpecies of melancholy, diſordered in the imagination. He's not 
recorded either as fool or hypochondriac. Decay of Piety. 2. Producing 
melancholy. Hypochondriacal paſſions, Bacon. | 
\ HyPoCHonDRIAC Regions Fn anatomy} the two regions lying on 
each ſide the cartilago epſiformis, and thoſe of the ribs, and hs up o 
of the breaſt, which have in one the liver, and in the other the 


Hrpo'curMa [vroxupes, of une, under, and xuue, Gr, effuſion] 


the belly] ſeated in the lower belly, 


under ground] the fourth houſe of the heavens, by aſtrologers called 


tones or pieces of timber, that * may be more eaſily moved. 


H YP 


a ſuffuſion, a fault in the fight, when gnats, cob * 
Fc. ſeem to fly before the eyes. 1 g Webs, lil Cleve; 
13 the ſame as „ | 
Y'POCIST, ubſt, [ rromors, Gr. hypocifte, Fr. See , 
ſated Juice in large flat maſſes, — hard av rs an inſpit. 
ſhining black colour when broken. It is brought 8 ry 
ſometimes from France and other parts of Europe. The Fo Leray, 
plant, from which it is produced, is thick and flef WE 
thicker at the top than towards the bottom, The gs oo 
tough glutinous . which are gathered before they Ft contain 3 
the juice is expreſſed, then evaporated over a gentle 6 Npe, and 
into cakes, and dried in the ſun. It is an aſtringent medi A 
ſiderable power. Hill. | | eine of con. 
Hyeocue'eTicun Vitrum, Lat. [with chemiſts 
W oils from water. i b ahi glaſs funnel 0 
YPOCOE'LON [of ure, under, and x25, Gr. ho | 
part that lies under the eyes. pet a ow] that hein, 
Hyrocoeno'sis [of ve and xps, 
_ a leſs degree. See Hyeo. | 
YPO'CRI8Y [/ypocrifie, Fr. ipocrifia, Tt, hipocresia, 
Lat. vroxpiors, Gr. | diflimulation, counterfeit 8 Dhoni 
way cloaked with a veil of religion or honeſty, a; 
Y'POCRITE, Fr. [7pocrito, It. hipocrita, Sp. Byrocri * 
Lat. vrexpiTng, Gr.] a diſſembler, one who makes a alle d a, 
tue 7 piety. | 8 
YPOCR1'TIC, or Hypock1'TICAL [Hpocrite, Fr. ipucy; 
critico, Sp. vroxewixg, Gr.] diſſembling, making a ale hen s 
tue 7 piety. | a OO 
YPOCRI'TICALLY, adv. [of hypocritica ich difiimulatior. : 
boeh. : al fely. ws ( ypocritical] wi diſtimulation, in. 
1YPOCRI'SIHsS | vroxerd#rg, Gr.] a rhetorical fi which 5 
call ao ard Sita | 5 er, ae un Lake 
Hyreo'pes1s [vredneis, Gr. an under- binding] a band 
8 before the bolſter is laid on; alſo called epide e un 


YPOGA'STRIC, adj. [hypogaſtrique, Fr. from vTee and yarm, Gr 


Gr.] the ſame a ale, 


HyYpocasTRac Artery [in anatomy] an artery that ariſes | 
iliaca interna, and is l to ve bladder the ing para 
genital parts, eſpecially in women. "A : 

_ Hyrocasrric Vein [in anatomy] a vein ariſing in the ſame pars 
mw the hypogaltric artery, and diſcharging itſelf into the iliaca in. 
er na. | 

HyroGa'sTRIUM [vroyargior, Gr.] the lower part of the belly, a 
the lower belly, beginning from two or three inches below the nac 
and extending to the os pubis. Wy : 


HvTrOO UN LCN, of vas, and yn, Gr. the earth, a place 


alſo imum cali, See HELIOTROPE, and read —** rgonamaus, 

_ Hyyoct'vn [in ancient architecture] a name commonly uſed of 

all the parts of a building that are under ground, as cellars, val, 
c. ü | 


en Lat, [vroyrioo, Gr.] the herb ſengreen, or hovl. 
eek. | | | < 
HryocLo'ss1s, or Hypoct.o'TT1s [vroyncoo;, of vir, under, and 
yYoooe, Gr. tongue] an inflammation or ulceration under the tongue; 
alſo in anatomy, two glands of the tongue, or a piece of geſ that 
Joins the tongue to the nether part of the mouth. | 
Hrroclossum [vroyAuocey, Gr.] the herb horſe- tongue. 
_ Hreocto'TTipEs [in anatomy] two, large glands of the tongue, 
ſituate under it, near the venz ranulares, and there are two more 
large glands on the fide of it. They all filtrate a kind of ſerous mat- 
ter of the nature of ſaliva, which they diſcharge into the mouth by 
little ducts. 
Hy yocLoTTIDEs Pillalæ [with phyſicians] pills to be put under the 
* for aſſwaging a cough. 5 
YPOGLU'T1s [of une, under, and yaur@-, Gr. the buttock] tie 
fleſhy part under the buttocks. | 
Hy yroxo'Mon [of v e-, Gr. a mine, or ſubterraneous pallage, 
prob. of vx and 7e, of rw, to feed or paſture upon and conſune] 
an ulcer that has many ſinus's. 
Hy yoMo'cLion [ vropuoxAtcy, Gr. in mechanics] is a fulcrum or 
prop, or any roler, which is uſually ſet under the lever, or under 


Hyroena'vLUM, Jat. [with phyſicians] an ordinary diet, obſer: 
ing a mean between aplain and exquiſite diet, 1 : 
HyPoPno'km [of vroPegw, Gr. to carry under] deep gaping and 
fiſtulous ulcers. Goxr avs adds, © guaff gue deorſum feruntur, i. . 
as tending downwards.” agreeable to its etymology. 
HyyorHo'ka [vroPoya, Gr.] a rhetorical figure, which produces 
the objection, as the anthepophora anſwers it. 
Hy roPHTHA'LM1A [vro@9Janua, Gr.) a pain in the eye, underti 
horny coat. CasTELL. Renovar, ſays, ** the bypophthaimium 15 that 
art which lies under or beloaw the eye, which is wont to ſwell in?. 
chefic and hydropic ſubjects.“ And indeed its etymology ſhould impott 
as much. He adds; that 'tis 4% the ſame as the hyfopton- dee 
Hyyoetion and HyparT1s, and read there ! ſubſtrata.“ | 
* HiPPOCRATES calls it ru ure Tv; ohe, and A 
theſe parts, that they are raiſed [or elevated] in ſubjects who 
ſpleen is over- grown. Gorreus. 
HyyorniLosPE'RMovus Plants, are ſuch as bear their ſeeds on the 
backſide of their leaves. 
Hyroeny'sis, Lat. a fault in the eye, the ſame as hy poch ms. 
Hyeoro'piuM [vrowo3, Gr.] a plaiſter to be laid to the feet. 
Hr yoe1'on [rent, Gr.] a collection or gathering togee f 
ter under the tunica cornea of the eye. CasTELL. RENOVAT: yz 
the hypopron ſignifies $UGILLAT10 su os, i. & When the 
from a ſolution of the continuity of the veins, is poured out 8 
ſkin, With him therefore it is a black kind of appearance below by 
eyes, and not ſomething ſeated ix the eye itſelf ; or, 4s GorR&v 
obſerves, a diſeaſe rather of the face than the eye: and indeed its . 
mology ſhould import as much; and accordingly, as Honk, V F 
deſcribing the ardour of Hechor in the field, tells us, ata rt 
at the mouth“: ſo when repreſenting his forcing the Greet auen 
ments, he ſays, that the illuſtrious Heder leap d within the * 


HYP 


| 6e f. 6. with a gloom, not upon, but belew 
| don AN reſembling night. /ad. Lib, 12. 4 463. On 
rosen A ſin Greek poery a poem compoſed in divers kinds 
of verſes, and of different lengths, 


chic _ bol us I prob. guaſt aliquo modo ſpade] one whoſe urethra 
f — wr anderneath the glands, 

x Hy posPATHI'SMUS Loren h a ſo that a ſpatul 
; diviſions on the forehead, to the pericranium, ſo that a ſpatula 
woes of hruſt in between it; and from this laſt circumſtance (as Gor - 
may be t | obſerves) its etymology is explained, © $UBJiCIENDA 

; ar AT iA, unde ſectioni huic inditum nomen fui t. 
etiam et or Hyyosarci'DiuM [of ve, under, and cf, Gr. 
. dropſy ; called alſo anaſarta. 
gen] a kind of oy 2o)aypa, Gr. ] bloodſhottenneſs of the eye pro- 


ut always ſhort, and full of pyr- 


ng from a blow. ; | 

dag v e [ipgfaſe, Fr. gef. It. „pepe, Sp. ige, 
Lat vrecacie, Gr.] in theology, it is uſed to ſignify a ſubſiſtence 
or perſon of, * _ 
— 1 it anſwers to ſubſtantia in Latin, 
croW8Y "+ ſubfantial individual exiſtence with us ( whether of 
e el or hella! Kind) and fo T'exTuLLIAN, the ff of all 
: 0 0 y ſabſtantialiſti, underſtood it ; i. e. to imply a diſtinct being ; 

4 not (in the ſcholaſtic ſenſe of the word) a different mode of exiit- 
_ in one and the ſame being; for he ſays, quecungue ergo $UBST aN- 
Fs a ſermonts fuit, 1LLAM dico perſonam, &c. i. e. whatever therefore 
ks the $UBSTANCE Of the lege, THAT I call the Perſon, and to THAT 
| ſeribe the name of Son. Adverſ. Prax. Ed. Colon. p. 608: Not 
vas he ſingular in this; for St. Ferom, the moſt learned of all the 
Latin, aſſures us, in his letter to pope Damasvus, 57 © rota ſecula- 
vim fiterarum ſchola, &c. i. e. the whole learned world knows of no 
other ſenſe of the word hypoſtafis beſides that of Hence; ſo (ſays he) 
the Nicene fathers underſtood it; ſo the fathers of Sardica ; and it is 

obable [he might have ſaid moſt certain] that Or1Gen uſed it in the 
— ſenſe.” Not to add the whole council of Autisch, A. C. 340, 
which affirmed the Father, Son and Holy-Ghoſt to be re vroracu 
ovaune er, i. e. (as St. HiLaky well interprets it} zhree things in 
SUBSTANCE, but one thing in agreement or concord, Aad the reflection 
which St. JERoM made on the like expreſſion in Or1cen, is well 
worth our notice. When Or:gen ſaid, that the Father and fon are 
me in CONSENT and CONCORD, after he Had ſaid they were tue in Hy- 


af, 


reſpe&t to yERSON only, he would have added, that they were one as to 
3SENCE : but ſince he [and I may add the whole council of Antioch] 
has ſaid, that they are one in CONSENT, he ſeems not to have acknow- 
Jedged any other unity, but to have believed them to be two in Es- 
$xce,”——But if the reader deſires to ſee Or1GEen's ſentiments on 
this head more fully explained, he may conſult the words Nicene 


Comncil and Ox IGENISsM. St. ATHANas1us tells us, that the collection 


of properties with reſpect to man in GENERAL is that which is called 
8712 or Hence; but the ſame when applied to one ſingle [individual] 
man is called 2H De ſanct. Delp. vol. 1. p. 1031. And St. 
Bas, to the like purport, in his 43d epiſtle, ſhews, that the 
Greek word a, or eflence, denotes the common nature of things of 
the fame kind, as man in GENERAL ; but Hpoſtaſis is [To (rus Aryoparrcs ] 
that which is ſpoken of any one in PARTICULAR; as Peter, Paul, 
be.“ And in his Ep. zoo, he ſays, “that e, or ence, has the 
ſame reſpe& to hypoftafts, as that which is common [or | rag to 
that which is $1NGLE, or individual.” So far therefore this part of 
the conſubſtantialiſis agreed with St. Origen, and other antenicenes, as 
by affirming three hyps/ta/es, they affirmed the Son and —_ to be 
numerically diſtinct in SUBSTANCE from Goo the FATHER : but herein 
they differed from them (at leaſt before the cLose of the fourth cen- 
tury) in aſeribing to all three one common coequal nature. What 
changes have been ſince made in our conception of things, and (with 
that) in the fgrification of wor bs, the reader will find already ſuggeſted 
under the words ATHanastans and HoMouSIaNs, and read, as appears. 
Hrro'srasis Urine [in medicine] is that thick ſubſtance that ſub- 
ſides at the bottom of urine ; as, on the other hand, what floats upon 
the ſurface of the urine is called by HieyocRaTEs and GaLEN, epi/ta- 
fs; and the etymology of both explains the ſignification ; the firſt (in 
Greek) ſignifying what ſtands under, and the ſecond what ſtands abowe, 
HvrosTa"T1CAL [hypoftatique, Fr. ipoftatico, It. hypoſtatico, Sp. Hy- 
tiftaticus, Lat. vrocarin®-, Gr.] 1. Pertaining to an hypoſtaſis, or per- 
ſonal ſubſiſtence, perſonal, diſlinctly perſonal. Uſed in OY of 
on adorable Trinity. 2. Conſtitutive, conſtituent, as diſtinct ingre- 
ents, _= 
HyeosraTICAL Principles [with chymiſts] are the three chymical 
elements, ſale, ſulphur, and mercury. Boyle. | 
HyrosTaTiCAL Union [in theology] the union of the human na- 
ture with the divine in Jeſus Chriſt; or more explicitly thus: ſuch a 
union of teu intelligent ſubſtances, as to conſtitute (if poſſible) but 
one perſon, Thus in ſome modern ſyſtems of divinity, rer perſons 
conutute one intelligent being: and, on the reverſe, baue intelligent 
beings conſtitute one perſon. But what the main body of antiqui/y 
would have faid to all this, ſce Hrrosrasis, Houikicol , and 
'KCUM-INCESSION, compared. 


J YPo'THECA, Lat. [in civil law] an obligation, whereby the ef- 
—— of a debtor are made over to his creditor, to ſecure a debt due to 


Hyrorne'xan CLAMTMESY! « muſele * draw the little 
ger from the reſt ; alſo the ſpace from the forefinger to the little 


YPO'THENNAR [of ve, beneath, and , Gr. the hollow of the 
had) the ſpace from the fore to the little * es 


TPOTHENU'SAL Line, the ſame as bypothenuſe. 
n [vwohuroa, * ho the longeſt fide of a right an- 
_ | Margle, or that ſide which ſubtends, or Is oppoſite to the right 
— 5 Me ſubtenſe. The ſquare of the byporenu/e in a right angled tri- 
1s equal to the ſquares of the two other fides. Locke. 


[Lypotheſe, Fr. ipoftefi, It. hypiteſs, Sp. bopotheſis, Lat. 


YPO'THESIS 


m formed upon ſome principle not proved. South. 


aJop®s, Gr.] an incifion made by three 


he ſeems PLAINLY to uſe the word fyPosTasts to dehote 
$U3STANCE ; for if in this paſſage he had meant they were wo with 


Nee ſuppoſition of chat which is not, for that which may 


HYS 

YPo'THEN!s [with philoſophers] principles ſuppoſed as granted for 
* of any phænomena, 2 py ppc intelligible and, 
plauſible account may be given of the cauſes and effects of the phæno- 
mena propoſed. The laying down or ſuppoſing ſuch principles to be 
granted, is called an hypotheſis. It is not abſolutel e wi that 
what is ſuppoſed be true, but it muſt be poſſible, = ought alſo to be 
probable, But hypotheſes non fingo ; I coin no hypothèſes“ (ſays 
Sir IsAaac NewTox) No ; — he faiſed his ſuperſtructure on a 
more ſure and ſtable foundation, upon experiments and mathemarics. 
For hypotheſes have been as great a BAN EH to philoſophy as they Have 
been to religion, 

Where wild pot he and learn'd romance, | 
Too oft lead up the philo/ophic dance. Table of Cxn29, 

HyPorTaess [with aftronomers] ſignifies a ſyſtem formed upon 
ſome priticiple not proved, and is commonly uſed and underſtood in 
reſpect to the univerſe, and in relation to the diſpoſitions of the hea- 
vens, and the motions of the ſtars ; concerning which, an hypotheſis 
that is elaborately contrived, is called a ſyſtem; as the Ptolemaic, 
Copernican, or T ychonian, | | 
. HreoTreric, or Hyporus'ticat [Lypothetique; Fr. hypotheticus, 
Lat. vwod:rin®;, Gr.] pertaining to an hypotheſis or ſuppoſition, in - 
cluding a ſuppoſition, conditional. a 

YPOTHE TICAL Sy/legi/m [with logicians] is one which begins 
be a conditional conjunction; as, if he be a mar, be is an animal. 

atts, | 


Hyeoruz'rTicaLLY, adv. [of hypothetical} by ſuppoſition, condi- 


tionally. Broome. 


HYPOTRACHE'LION [veoTpaxnor, of vo and E, Gr. the neck} 
the top or neck of a column, the moſt ſlender part of it which is next 
to the capital; or a little freeze in the Tuſcan and Dotic order, be- 


tween the aſtragal and the annulets. 


HyyoTRracnelion [in anatomy] the lower part of the neck. 

HyyoTyY'ross Loher %, of vas and rvard-, Gr. a type or form] 
a figure in rhetoric ; this figure is thus denominated, betauſe it paints 
things, and forms images, as ſtriking as if the things theniſelves were 
preſent Tt is a kind of enthuſiaſm, Which cauſes 4 perion to fancy he 
ſees things that are abſent, and to repreſent them ſo ſenſibly to the 


fight of them that hear him, that they fancy they ſee them too. It is 


frequently uſed by orators, and in dramatic poetry, and expreſies a 
paſſion very lively, when the object of our paſſion is before our eyes, 
and we hear or ſee it, though abſent; as, in Macberh's Dagger, or, 
| Auditis ? an me ludit amabilis | | 
Bhd Inſania] &c. Hor. lib. 3. ode 4. | 
 Hryozev'oma [with grammarians] a part of the figure called 
zeugma. = 
Hy eozo'ma, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a membrane, or that ſkin 
which parts two cavities or hollow places in the body, as that called 
mediaſtinum in the cheſt. | | 
Hyes10LocLo'ssUM [with anatomiſts] a pair of niuſtles that draw 
the tongue downwards; called alſo baffogr/ſurr. £5 
HrPsISTRA'RIANS, a ſect in the fourth century, who (if we may 
credit all that their adverſaries have faid of them) made a mixture of 
the . religion with paganiſm ; for they obſerved the ſabbath and 
legal abſtinence with the Jews, and worſhipped fire with the pagans. 
HrY'evLvus [of vo, under, and 3, Gr. a cicatrix] an ulcer that 
lurks under the cicatrix or ſcar. | | 
HrzsT, Hurst, or Hersr [hynpe, Sax.] in the names of 
places, denotes that they took their names from a wood or foreſt. 
Hr'ssoe Hope, Fr. :/opo, It. and Port. y/020, Sp. of H pus, Lat.] 
a virticillate plant with long narrow leaves, the creſt of the flower is 
roundiſh, ere&, and divided into two parts: the whorles of the 
flowers are ſhort, and at the lower part of the ſtalk are placed at a 
great diſtance, but toward the top are cloſer joined, ſo as to form a 
regular ſpike. It hath been a great diſpute, whether the hyſſop com- 


| monly known, is the ſame which is mentioned in ſcripture. Miller. 


Hyss0'erc Art, a name given to chymiſtry by Paracelſus ; in allu- 


ſion to that text in the Pſalms, Purge me with -yſſop ; becauſe that 
art I pres metals, minerals, &c. | 


vs us, [vocow®-, Gr.] an herb. | 
_ HrsT#'sa, Lat. [vripa, Gr.] the uterus or womb, _ | 
_ HrsTteRaLG1'a, Lat. [of vripa, the womb, and aue, why 8 
5 in the matrix or womb, cauſed by an inflammation or o 
wiſe. 
HrsTE'r1Ca, Lat. [ orte; Gr.] medicines proper againſt diſeaſes 
of the womb, or againſt the hypochonariac diſeaſe, ſo called as being 
Suppoſed to ariſe from ſome diſorder in that part. But ſurely we may 
here (as well as in many other caſes) apply that remark of the poet. 
Felix, qui potuit rerum cognoſcere cauſas. 
See HysTERiCs. 
HrsTzrIca Paſſio, Lat. [with phyſicians] a diſeaſe in women, 
called fits of the mother ; alſo a ſuffocation of the womb. | 
HrsTz'r1c, or HysTE'RICAL [byſterique, Fr. i/terico, It. hyſtericus, 
* 


Lat. of vrepix®c, Gr.] 1. Pertaining to the womb, troubled with fits 
diſordered in the regions of the womb. Harwey and Floyer. 2. Pro- 
ceeding from uterine diſorders. Who gave th' hy/feric or poetic fit. 
Pope. | | 
. FI Lorin, Gr.] 1. Remedies againſt hyſteric affections. 
2. Alſo fits of women ſuppoſed to preceed from diſorders in the 
womb. | 
HysTEROCE'LE [vrepoxnAn, Gr.] a rupture, or falling down of the 
womb. | | 
HysTEzRo'LoGY Leere. Gr.] the ſame as roteron. 
HysTER0'L1THOs [of vrepa and h, Gr.] a kind of ſtone, ſo call · 
ed (I ſuppoſe) becauſe of its reſemblance to the womb, or parts ad- 
jacent. 
g HisrRR OO“ T MOI Corte, Gr.] ſuch as had been thou 
dead, and after a long abſence in foreign conntries, returned ſafe 
home; or ſuch as had been thought dead in battle, and after un- 
expectedly eſcaped from their enemies, and return home. Theſe 
(among the Romans) were not permitted to enter their own houſes 
at the door, but were received at the paſſage opened in the 


roof. | 
We Proteron [v5ugor wporeper, Gr. i. e. * laſt firſt] I 


Hs 

polerous manner of ſpeaking, putting that which mould be laſt firſt z 
or, as we ſay, The cart before the horſe. | | 5 
Hrsr NOT MA, Lat. Loripereheta, of vrige and rh, Gr. to cut] 

the cutting of a child out of the womb. 1 PN 
' HysTgROTOMATO'CLA, Lat. [of orifa, wn, à cutting, and rr. 


HY 


” 


Gr. birth] an operation more uſullly called the CI was. 
| ann open., 


the ſame as by/brotomy. 


Hvru, vr HyTar hy Be, Sax.) a little haven or 46 BY 
ſhips load and unload 4 as Wen fis. "Oe Pot vine tug 


* 


JAC 


i, Roman; I, i, Ital. J, i, Eng. I, , Gr. are the ninth 

letters of their reſpective alphabets; and “, Heb. is the 
tenth in order of that alphabet. 

I, is in Engliſh conſidered both as a vowel and conſonant; 

9 tho” ſince the vowel and conſonant differ in their form as 

well as ſound, this may be more properly accounted two letters. I 

vowel has a long ſound ; as, fine, thine, ſhine, brine ; which is uſually 

marked by an e final, and a ſhort ſound; as, fin, gin, Binn, thin, 


ule 


JAC 


lupporung the axletree, if a wheel chance to be broken; it is likeni; 
for traverſing large mortars, ſuch as thoſe of eighteen — 
diameter, which are upon Low Dutch carriages, and for eley, on 


them; for traverſing the ſea mortars, and many other uſes too tedious 


to be named. With this engine, one man is able to raiſe mor 
fix could without it, | po ar 

Jacks [of virginals] ſmall bits of wood fixed to the keys, or tg 
thoſe of a harplicord or ſpinet. In a virginal, as ſoon as ever th, 


Prefixed to e, it makes a a of the ſame ſound with the ſoft 7, ack falleth and toucheth the ſtring, the ſound ceaſeth. Bacon. 


or double e, ce, thus field, ſpield, wield, yield, are ſpoken as feeld, 
/heeld, except friend, which is ſpoken frend. Subjoined to à or e it 
makes them long; as fail, neigh; and to o makes a mingled ſound, 
- which approaches more nearly to the true notion of a dipthong, or 
a ſound compoſed of the ſounds of two vowels, than any other com- 
bination of vowels in the Engliſh language; as oil, coil, boil, coin. 
The ſound of : before another z, and at the end of a word, is always 
_ expreſſed by y. ] conſonant has invariable the ſame ſound with that 
of g, in giant ; as jay, jade, jet, jilt, jolt, juſt. 

I, the vowel, is not ſounded in parliament, ſuit, fruit, height, &c. 
and though it very often ends foreign words, it never ends Engliſh 
ones: before , it has the ſound of # ſhort ; as bird, third, firſt, &c. 
or rather of the French e feminine. | 
Foreigners find fault with our alphabet, becauſe the name of J, ex- 
preſſes only its power when long; and that that power is not ſimple, 
as the power of ſimple vowels ought to be, but compound, or the 
power of a proper dipthong, which ought to be expreſſed by two let- 


ters; and likewiſe that our 7 conſonant has no name to expreſs its 


power. 9 
I [le, Sax. Ick, Du. Ik, Goth. Ich, Ger. Ego, Lat. Eye, Gr.] 
1. The pronoun perſonal; J, gen. me, plur. we, gen. 26, the pro- 
x 10 We pe up 
noun of the firſt perſon ſingular, myſelf. 2. Me, is in the following 
8 improperly written for J. There is but one man whom ſhc 
can 
| ag 7 16- Ben Johnſon, and other old writers, written for ay, or 
yes. id your letters pierce the queen? — I, Sir, ſhe took them and 
read them in my preſence. Shake/peare. 
_- JaBa'r1 [among the Muſſelmen] a ſect who are ſaid to hold, that 
God may, without making any diſcrimination of good or bad, either 
admit all men into Paradiſe, or plunge them into vel; and not be 
guilty of any IN ;jusrick on either ſuppoſition : jus ric being (ac- 
cording to them) the diſpoſing of what is our own according as we 
leaſe. ABULPHARAG. Query, if we have not heard doctrines of 
a-kin to this, advanced among us Chri//zans, under covert of a blind 
and miſtaken zeal for the divine sovEREIGNTY. 
To Ja'BBER [gabberen, Du. gaber, Fr. to banter} 1. To ſpeak 
much, to talk idly and without thinking, to chatter. To jabber of 
ns: Swift. 2. To ſpeak haſtily and indiſtinctly, to talk gib- 
oY | 
, J A*BBERER [of jabber] one who talks inarticulately or unintelli- 
ibly. | 
IP Outcant the Babylonian labourers, 
At all their dialeQs of jabberers. Shakeſpeare. | 
 Ja"cenr, ag. [| zacens, Lat] lying at length. They are more apt 
in fwapgering down to pierce them in the pacert poſture. Motton. 
Ta'cinTn, for hyacinth; as Jeruſalem for Hieruſalem ¶ hiacinthus, 


Lat. vaxuIe., Gr.] 1. A precious ſtone of a deep reddiſh yellow, ap- 


erf to a flame colour or the deepeſt amber. Woodward. 2. A 
ind of flower. See HYACinTH. 
- Jack [probably by miſtake from zaques, which in French is James. 
- Fohnfon) 1. The deminutive of Fohn, uſed as a general term of con- 
775 for ſaucy or paltry fellows, Every jack//ave hath his belly- full 
ghting. Shakeſpeare, 2. A common name given to boys em- 
ployed in mean offices, and ſuch being uſed in great houſes as turn- 
its, before the invention of machines for that uſe, they afterwards 
Vers called by the ſame name. 3. An engine or machine for roaſtin 
meat. Ordinary” jacks uſed for roaſting of meat, commonly conſi 
hut of three wheels. Wilkins. 4. An inſtrument for pulling off boots, 
as fupplyins the place of a boy 5. A horſe or wooden frame to 
w timber upan. 6. [In a ſhip] a flag uſually hoiſted at the ſprit- 
fall. te pmaſt head, the colour of a ſhip. 7. The male of ani- 
mals. A jack-afs for a flallion was bought. Arbuthnet. 8, [With 
Filtoners)"che male Kind of birds of. ſport” 9. [At bowls]: a little 
| bowl which is the mark to be bowled at. It may acquire a Be of 
will, and ſo run ſpontaveoully to the jack, Bentley. - Dy 


JAE 7 is ati*eigine much ufed about guns or mortars, and is al- 
Ways Carried along with the artillery, for railing up the carriages, or 


ave, and that is ne. Clariſſa. 3. I, is more than once, in 


Jack, a young pike-fiſn. Mortimer. 

Jack [ zaque, Fr.] 1. A ſort of coat of mail, anciently worn by horſe. 
men, in the wars ; not made of ſolid iron, but of many plates of iron 
faſtened together: theſe jacks, ſome ſort of tenants who held land 
were obliged to provide upon any invaſion made upon the count 
The reſidue were on foot well furniſhed with jack and ſkull. x. 
ward. 2. A cup of waxed leather. A foul jack or greaſy mapple 
cup. Dryden. 3. A cunning fellow who can turn to any thing, Ja 
of all trades, ſhow and ſound. Cleavelaud. 

Jack by the Hedge, an herb that grows wild under hedges, is eaten 
as other ſallads are, and much uſed in broth. Mortimer. 

Jack zz (or with) @ Laxthorn, an ignis fatuus, a certain meteor, 


or clammy vapour in the air, which reflects light in the dark, common 


in Church-yards, fens, and marſhes, as ſteaming out of a fat foil, and 
there hovering about where there is a continual flux of air, It appears 
like a candle and lanthorn, and ſometimes leads travellers out of their 
way. | | 7 
 JackaA'L [chacal, Fr.] a wild beaſt, about the bigneſs of a ſpaniel. 
dog, with black ſhagged hair ; who, in the evening, hunts for prey 
for the lion with open cry; to whom the lion liſtens, and follows to 
ſeize it: for the jackal will not eat of it till the hon is ſatisfied, and 
afterwards feeds on what he leaves. The mighty lion, before whom 
ſtood the little jacke/, the faithful ſpy of the king of beaſts. Arbuts- 
zot and Pope. | | | 
JackaLt'xT, ſabſi. ¶ jack in lent, a poor ſtarved fellow] a fimple, 
ſheepiſh fellow. You little jacka/ent, have you been true to us? 
Shakeſpeare. | 
Ja'cxaxaPzs, /ub/t. [of jack and ape] 1. A monkey, an ape. 2. 
A coxcomb, an impertinent. A young upſtart jackanapes. Arbuthmt, 
Ja"cxroors [from jack, a coat of mail] boots which ſerve as ar- 
mour to the legs. A man on horſeback in his breeches and iacta, 
Sfectator. | 
| Jacxpa'w [of jack and dar] a cock-daw, a bird taught to imitate 
the human voice. Watts, | ; 
Ja'ckeT [jaquette, Fr. jaguetilla, Sp.] 1. A ſhort coat anciently 
worn by horſemen over their armour and cuiraſſes. It was made of 
cotton or {ilk ſtitched between two light ſtuffs, and ſometimes of cloth 
of gold. 2. A ſhort coat, a cloſe waiſtcoat in general. Here a fl. 


lor's jacket hangs to dry. Swift. 3. To trim or beat one's jacket, Bs 


to beat the man. She fell upon the jacket of the parſon. LEfrange. 
Ja'cx-KETCH, the common hangman in London, ſo called from 
one formerly, whoſe name was fo. i 
Jack-Pan, a device uſed by barbers to heat water. | 
Ja'cx-pupping [of jack and pudding] a zani, a merry andren. 
A buffoon is called by every nation, by the name of the diſh they 
like beſt : In French, jean portage; and in Engliſh, jack-pudaing. 
Jacopx'a [with botaniſts] the herb St. James-wort, or rag- wol. 
Ja'copxe, allt. a pidgeon with a high tuft, 4infworth. 
Ja'conins [ſo called, becauſe their principal convent ſtands near 
the gate of St. James, in thecity of Paris, in France] monks and nuns 
of the order of St. Dominic. | F 
Ja'copires [of Jacobus, James] a term of reproach beſtowed on 
thoſe, who vindicating the doctrines of paſlive obedience and _ 
ſiſtance, with reſpe& to the arbitrary proceedings of princes, dis. 1 
of the late revolution, and aſſert the ſuppoſed rights, and adhere 
the intereſts of the late abdicated king James, and his l 
Ja'copiTs, a ſect, anciently a branch of the Eutychians, = 
ers cf one Jacob, a Syrian, who owned but one nature in 
Chriſt. See Euryculan, 6] A 
Monſieur Dyer BtLoT obſerves, that this Jacob [or J reign 
baradei, was a diſciple of Severus, patriarch. of Antioch, in 15 de 
of the Greck emperor, Anaſtaſius: That Jacob went te Kron hn 
doctrine of Ecyches in Meſopatamia, and Armenia; at this dn. 
the Eutycliaus took the name of Jacobins, which * keep my gyn 
He adds, that the Jacabin. poſſeſſed the churches of Egypt 2 of 
from the time in which the 4rabians rendered themſelves: 11 05 
thaſe provinces, for the ſpace of about a hundred year Hen 1 
chaliph Llaſam, fon of dbdelmelic, re- eſtabliſhed the Menon ©. 


Sp 


ia, and Ethiopia; 


JAM 


| which the orthodox had been ſtiled, as being of 

5 . concludes with obſerving, that Dioſcorus, 

the ah ab p I had infected the greater part of thoſe people 

ev heed of Eutyches, and had ſent heretical biſhops into Ne- 
wi 

oe ſpread indeed; by extending from Nubia and 

mult have _ 2 12 as to include the countries above-mentioned 

. . And conſidering that LISENT Y of consCLENCE, which 

G - 3 princes in general allowed it was now exempt from thoſe 

_ 3 ſeverities, which under the Greet emperors, the COURT- 

hardſhips Nos eccfraſtic royaliſm] almoſt perpetually laid on all that 

83 it,” © See DonaTIsTs, C LI cou. DiMEaRITE, 

3 ans, with Newton's Obſervations on Daniel and the Apoca- 


, compared. | 
acoB1'TISH, in 


\/con's-sTAFF. 1. A mathematical inſtrument for taking heights 


ond diſtances, a croſs ſtaff, a ſort of aſtrolabe. 2. A ſtaff conceal- 


, . [With pilgrims] a ſtaff which they carry in their 
h ag po e to St. James of Compoitella in Spain. 
1 1186008 a gold coin of king James I. of two ſorts : the one 


weighing five-penny weights, eighteen grains, lately current at tw-nty- 


ſhillings ; the other weighing fix-penny weights ſix grains, cur- 

wy” 02 4 ſhillings, but called in by king George II. 

JacTITa'TION [of jactitio, Lat.] toſſing, motion, reſtleſneſs, hea- 
ring. Harwey. | 

Teure "rien 1} 
datting, any miſſive weapon. . 
; 8885 85 hills amid the air encounter'd hills, 

Hurl'd to and fro with jaculation dire. Milton. 
1 4cuLarToRyY {jaculatorins, Lat.] ſuddenly caſt like a dart. 
jape [of uncertain etymology. Fohnſon ; according to Skinner, of 


aculatio, from jaculor, Lat.] the act of ſhooting or 


xaad, Sax. a goad or ſpur, 7. 4. one that will not go without the 


pur] 1. A ſorry horſe, a horſe of no ſpirit, a hackney or hired 
horſe, a worthleſs nag. Tir'd as a 7ade in over- loaden cart. Sidney 2. 
A ſotry woman; a word of contempt, ſometimes noting age, but gene- 
rally vice, as a lewd wench, a ſtrumpet. She ſhines the firſt of bat- 
ter d jades. Swift. 3. A young woman; in irony and ſlight con- 


tempt. You ſee now and then ſome handſome young fades among 


them, Addi ſon. 


Javr, a ſpecies of ſtone. The jade is a ſpecies of the jaſper, and 


of extreme hardneſs. Its colour is compoſed of a pale bluiſh gray, or 
all- colour, and a pale green, not ſimple and uniform, but intermixcd. 
It appears dull and coarſe on the ſurface, but it takes a very elegant 
and high poliſh. It is found in the Eaſt- Indies, and is much uſed by 
thc Turks for handles of ſabres. It is fo highly efteemed by the In- 
dians, 25 to be called the divine ſtone. They wear it externally as a 
remedy for the gravel, and an amulet to preſerve them from the bit 
of venomous animals. Hill. | 
To Jape, verb act. [from the noun] 1. To tire, to haraſs, to dif. 
pirit, to weary, It is a dull thing to tire and jade any thing too far. 
Lac. 2, To overbear, to cruſh, to degrade, to harafs as a horſe 
tt is ridden too hard. Lo be thus jaded by a piece of ſcarlet. 
4:fzeare. 3. To employ in vile and mean offices. | 
The honourable blood 
Muſt not be ſhed by ſuch a fad, groom. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To ride, or rule tyrannically. I do not now fool myſelf, to let 
imagination jade me. Shaleſpeare. | 
To Jak, verb neut. to loſe ſpirit, to fink. Many offer at the ef- 
ſects of friend ſhip, but they do not lait : they are promiſing in the be. 
ginning, but they fail and jade, and tire in the proſecution. South. 
Ja'v15n, ach. [of jade] 1. Lazy, apt to be tired; ſpoken of a horſe. 
2. Vitious, bad, as an horſe. 
That hors'd us on their backs, to ſhow us 
A jadiſ trick at laſt, and throw us. Hudibras. 


3. Incontinent, unchaſte. If the humour takes her to be zadi#, not | 


all the locks and ſpies in nature can keep her honeſt. LEftrange. 

To Jac, verb a#. [zagaw, Wel. flits or holes] to cut into in- 
dentures, to notch in the of a ſaw. Some ſquare, and many 
geld on the ſides. Bacon. | ' 

acc, ſult. [from the verb] an indenture, a protuberance. The 
Fpure of the leaves is divided into ſo many gg or eſcallops, and cu- 
noully indented round the edges. Ray. S | 

Ja grp, part. 44. [of to jagg] ragged, or notched like the teeth 
of a ſaw, uneven, denticulated, indented. His teeth flood jaggy in 
K dreadful rows. Addi/on. R => ot 
Ja 'ccepness, fab. [of jagged] unevenneſs, the fate of being in- 
dented or 4 Far ny them plain with your coal or lead, 

re you give them their veins or jeggedn'/s. Peach am. | 

a 6GIXG-Jron, an inſtrument uſed by paſtry-cooks. i 

all, fubft. | geol, Fr.] a gaol, a priſon, a place where eriminals 
we confined ; ſee Ga OI. It is written either way, but commonly by 
latter writers, Jail, N 
tbe [of jail and bird] one that has been priſoner in a goal. 

e Goat, | : | 
_ Jai'len [of jail] a gaoler, one that keeps a priſon. Her jealous 
Jalers, $ tdney. N 

Jakes [prob of jaceo, to lie along, or jacio, Lat. to caſt. Of un- 
"an etymology. Jobnſon] a lay-ſtall z alſo an houſe of office. Some 
we fiſhed the very jules for papers left there by men of wit. Savif?, 

Ja'lap | Jalapizm, L. Lat.] the root of a fort of a Weſt-Indian 
| greg niphtſhade, of a black colour on the outſide, and red- 
ſh within, with refinous veins. Jalap is a firm and ſolid root of a 
= led ſurface, and generally cut into flioes, heavy and hard to break; 

4 faintiſh fmell, and of an acrid and nauſeous taſte. It was not 

wun in Europe till after the diſcovery of America, and had its 
the - Jalapium, or jalapa, from Nalapa, a town in New Spain, in 

*-Kiphbourhood of which it was diſcovered ; though it is now 
CS brought from the Madeiras. It is an excellent purgative 

"1 ales where ſerous humours are to be evacuated. Hill. 

Ja of Cherries, Raſpberries, &. [I know not whence derived. 
* en. — of Jaime, i. e, I leit; as children uſed to ſay 
Dk formerly, when they liked any thing] a ſweetmeat or con- 

» Wade by boiling theſe fiuits with ſugar and water, 


ſo that this hereſy (as Monſieur Oherbelot calls it) N 


clined to the principles of Jacobites, or attached to 


5 j II. 
A+ intereſt of king James ; i 
Fog V/con's-LADDER) the ſame with valerian. 


JAN 


Jani, or Jaus [with miners} a thick bed of fone, which hindeis 
them from n vein, or oar. 

JAMA'ICA, an iſland of America in the Atlantic ocean, about 140 
miles long, and 60 broad, belonging to the Engliſh. Lat. 17 20/ 

Long. 772 30 W. 5 

 Jama'tca Mood, a fort of ſpeckled wood, of which cabinets, Ge 
are made, | 

Jama'xa, a province of Arabia, ſituated about the middle of it. 

Jams, ſaßſt. | jambe, Fr. a leg] any ſupporter on cither ſide; as, 
the poſts of a door. The foreſide of the chimney jambs, Moxvr. 

la'mBe [according to the poets] the daughter of Fan and Echo; 
who, to divert the goddeſs Ceres from her melancholy, would tell 
her pleaſant ſtories, and make her laugh by jeſts and fancies that ſhe 
would pot into lambic verſe ; and from her, that ſort of metre, which 
was be ore unknown, took its name. 
aun, fbf, [ jambigue, Fr. iambicus, Lat.] verſes compoſed of 
iambic feet, that is a ſhort and long ſyllable alternately; originally 
uſed in ſatire, therefore taken for ſatire. 

Thy genius call thee not to purchaſe fame 
In keen 7ambics, but mild anagram. Drum. 

aui 5 erſe ¶ jambique, Fr. jamto, It. jambicus, Lat.] is ſo called 

of the jambic feet, of which it chicfly cohſiſts, which are one ſhort, 


and one long ſyllabl: ; as (mess.) It is the moſt various of all other 


lorts of verie, being of three ſorts ; dimeter, trimeter, or ſenarie ; 


the luſt of which is moſt in uſe: This conſiſts chiefly of iambic feet, 


and has now and then a ſpondee and trochee ; as, (ſüls &t ipſa Rom? 
viribas ruit ) - 
Ja"MB1ER, Fr. an armour for the leg, a greave, or leg-piece. 
Jams, or Jauuuns, plur. of jamb, which {ce | jambs, jambage, Fr.] 
the ſide of the polts of a door. 

Ia 'mpus, Lat Claes, which ſome Gerive of ia. Gr. to re- 
vile] an jambic foot in verſe, conſiſting of two ſylia. les, the firſt thor:, 
and the other long. | | 
St. Jams's-Crofs [in heraldry] is one whoſe head or top termi- 
nates in the form of a heart, and the two arms bearing ſome reicm- 
blance to the cro/s patonee, ſo called, becauſe worn by the Spaniſh 
knights of Santiago, or St. James. | | 

Ja'mes-Town, a pretty large town in Virginia, and once the capi- 
tal of that colony; but the ſcat of government and courts of juttice 
are now removed to Wiiliamſburgh. : 

St. Jauks-Mort, an herb. | | 

Jalurxun [a law word] furze, or gorſe; alſo gorſy- ground. 

Jarxer ro, a province of Brazil in South America, fo called from 


the river Janeiro, which runs through it. This province is the moſt 


valuable part of Brazil, affording great quanticies of gold, and pre- 
cious ſtones, | 
To JANE, verb neut. | jangler, Fr. Skinner] 1. To differ, or be 
at variance, to contend in words. Matter of contention and jangiing: 
Raleigh. 2. To make a noiſe, as bells when rung in no ſet timè. 
To Jax , verb af. to make to ſound untuneable. 
In our verſe, ere monkiſh rhymes 
Had jangld their fantaſtic chimes. Prior. Ct 
 JancLer [from jarg/e] one that jangles, a wrangling, noiſy, chat- 
tering fellow. | 


Ja'niTor [in anatomy] the lower orifice of the ſtomach, the ſame 


as pylorus. . | 
Janzarigs, plur. [of janizary, a Turkiſh word; janiſſaire, Fr. 
gianni gary, It.] the grand ſignior's guard, or the ſoldiers of the Tur- 


iſh infantry. The ſtandards loſt, and janizarics ſlain. Waller. 


Ja'nizaay [in the court of Chancery at Rome] an officer of the 
third bench in that court ; of which there are ſeveral, who are revi- 
ſors and correQors of the pope's bulls. 


Ja'nnoc, fußt. [prob. a corruption of banzoc} oaten bread. A 


northern word. | 

Ja'nseExIsN [ /anſeniſiue, Fr. gianſeniſmo, It.] the principles and te- 
nets of Janſenius, biſſp of Ypres, who held St. Auguſtin's opinion 
concerning grace, freewill, and predeſtination, and oppoſed the je- 
ſuits. But Jar/enius' treatiſe on grace, entitled Auguſlin s, was con- 
demned by the popes. And at laſt Clement XI. put an end to the 
diſpute, by his conſtitution of July 17, 1705 (the controverſy having 
been carried on with great warmth on both ſides, from the year 1640.) 
This is the famous bull UNIOExITus, ſo called from its beginning 
with the words, Unicentirus dei filius, &c.” which has occaſioned 
ſo much confuſion in France. 

But St. Auſtin himſelf (it is to be feared) had firſt introduced a far 
greater CONFUSION in the church by that eint, which he imbibed in his 
youth from the Max1cases ; for long: ingrafted principles are not 
eaſily eraſed; and whoever compares the points in which he dif- 
fered from St. Chry/oftom, Theegoret, and other lights of the Greek 
church in thoſe days (not to ſay from the whole body of the AnTe- 
NICENES) with the doctrine of the old Gnosrics and Manicizans, 
will perhaps wonder, how the biſhop of Hippo ſhould have been the 
chief flandard of 0RTHODOXY with us, for ſo many ages. See Maxy- 


CHAA ANS. 


Ja'nsex18T [ janſenifte, Er. gianſenſta, It.] a follower of Janſenius. 
Ja'xrY, adj. [corrupted from gentil, Fr. ſee JauxTY] fluttering, | 


ſhowy. This ſort of woman is a zany ſlattern. Spedater. 
Ja'nuary [ janvier, Fr. genajo, It. enero, Sp. jantiro, Port. janug- 
rius, Lat. is ſuppoſed to take its name of Janus, an ancient king of 
Italy, whom they eſtabliſhed to bear rule at all beginnings ; and by 
others, of janua, Lat. a gate, it being, as it were, the enterance to 
the reſt of the months] the firſt month in the 0 Is repre- 
ſented in painting all in white, like ſnaw or hoar-froſt, blowing his 
kgs ; holding in the left arm a billet, and Aquarius ſtanding by his 
fide. | 1 75 
ax us, the moſt ancient king of Italy among the Aborigines, a- 
10 the year of the world Glo ad 1319 before the birth of Chriſt; 
who entertained Saturn when he was baniſhed by his ſon Jupiter. It 
is related of him, That he was the 4ui/e/t of all kings, and knew 
things paſt and to come; and therefore they pictured him with 2 
faces, and deified him after his death; and Numa built him a tem- 
ple, which was kept ſnut in time of peace, and open in time of war, 
Some are of opinion, that Janus was the ſame as. Ogyges, or . 
or Japhet ; and thence ſaid to have two faces ; tt e one looking bac 
wards, and the other forwards, i. e. the one on the world before the 


7P flood, 


| 
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Aood, and the other on the world after the flood : and he is ſaid to 
have come into Italy in the golden age of the world (when there 
was no gold coined, when men were juſt) and to have taught men to 
plant vines, &c. to offer ſacrifice, and to live temperately. 
| Jaea'n, ſubſt. [from Japan, in Aſia, where figured work was ori- 

inally made] work varniſhed and raiſed in gold and colours. A 
om japan glaſs. Swift, | : ; 

Jara'n, the largeſt of a claſter of iſlands in the Eaſtern Ocean, 
forming a very rich and powerful kingdom. | 

To en 1. To varniſh and draw raiſed figures, &c. on utenſils 
of wood, metal, Qc. after the manner of the artificers of Japan. 

Nor ſtandiſh well apan d avails 

To writing of good ſenſe. Savift. ; 
2. To black ſhoes, and make them ſhine ; a Tow phraſe. And aids 
with ſoot the new japanning art. Gay. 

Jaya'xNER [of japan] 1. One ſkilled in japan work. 2. A ſhoe- 
black. | | 

They change their weekly barber, weekly news 
Prefer a new japanner to their ſhoes. Pepe. 

Jax [from the verb] 1. A kind of rattling vibration of ſound, 
The ſound is affected with a trembling jar. Holder. 2. A difference, 
2 contention, a quarre}, claſh, diſcord. His 7 is but continual 
jar. Spenſer. 3. A ſtate in which a door unfaſtened and half open 
may ſtrike the poſt. Like opening a few wickets, and leaving them 
a jar. Sevift. 4. [Farra, Sp. giarro, It.] an earthen veſſel of oil, 
it contains from 18 to 36 gallons. About the upper part of the jar 
there appear'd a good number of bubbles. Boyle. 

To Jak, verb neut. [from eonne, Sax. anger, or guerre, Fr. war, 
or garren, O. Tent. to clamour. Johnſon. Of guerroyer, O. Fr. to 
brawl, according to Skinner ; of garrio, Lat. to prattle, according 
to Minſhew] 1. To ftrike or beat together with a fort of ſhort rat- 
tle. A jarring ſound. Dryden. 2. [ln muſic] to diſagree in ſound, 
or to go out of tune. 3. Jo ſtiike or found untuneably. The untun'd 


and jarring ſenſes O wind up. Shakeſpeare. 4. To interfere, to claſh, 


to act in oppoſition, to be inconſiſtent. A jarring murmur fill'd the 
factious court. Dryden. 5. To quarrel, to contend. Ignorant of 


the means conducing to thoſe ends, in which alone they can Jar and 


oppoſe each other. Dryden. | 
Ja'sDes, or Ja RDoxs [with horſemen] are callous and hard ſwel- 
lings in the hinder legs of an horſe, ſeated on the outſide of the 
hough, a little below the bending of the ham, as the ſpavin is on the 
inſide. This diſtemper, in time, will make the horſe halt, and be- 


come fo painful, as to cauſe him to pine away, and become light-bel- 


lied. It is moſt common to managed horſes, that have been kept too 
much upon their haunches. Farriers Dictionary. 


 Ja'rooN, ſubſt. [jargon, Fr. gerigonga, Sp.] intelligible talk. gib 


beriſh, gabble. He will hold it to be plain fuſtian or jargon. Bram- 
hall, | 
JaRCONE'LLE, ſubſe. a ſpecies of pear. 7; : 
 JarrE'T1ER, O. Fr. [with horſemen] a horſe, whoſe houghs are 
too cloſe together; now, by the French, called croucha, i. e. 


Crooked. 


Ja'kRING, ſub. [of jar] diſagreement between perſons, falling 
out, quarrelling. , 

Ja'snawx, /ubt. a young hawk. Ainſworth. 02 

Ja'svine, Fr. {gel/emino, It. jo/minum, Lat. It is often pronounced 
7eſamine] a certain ſhrub bearing very fragrant flowers, of a funnel 


ſhape ; the pointal becomes the fruit or pod, which grows double and 


opens lengthwiſe, diſcovering the ſeeds, which are oblong. Theſe 
are ringed over each other like {lates on a houſe, and are faſtened to 
the placenta, Miller. | | | 

Jasmine, Perſian, ſub. a plant. A ſpecies of lilac. 


Ja'srER [aſpe, Fr. and Port, diaſpro, It. didſpero, Sp. aſpis, Lat. 


D, Gr.] a hard ſtone of a bright beautiful green colour, ſometimes 
clouded with white, found in maſſes of various ſizes and ſhapes. It is 
capable of a very elegant poliſh, and is found in many parts of the Eat 
Indies, and in Egypt, Africa, Tartary and China. Hill. The baſis 
of jaſper is uſually of a greeniſh hue, and ſpotted with red, yellow and 


white. Woodward, A precious ſtone of a deep tranſparent 6:7 green. 


CrisPe, But if the ancient jaſper admitted of no other colour, how 
ſhall we underſtand that deſcription which Virgil gives us of his he- 
ro's ſword : | 
nnn—_— ol; ſtellatus Jaſpide ful, . 
Enfis erat, — Eneid, Lib. IV. v. 261. 
Shall we venture to ſay, with his learned editor, that the poet uſes the 
word [ fulva] for viridis, i. e. the taguny for green? or with Pliny, 
[Natural Hitt. Book 37. c. 8.] that there were mary kinds of jaſpers, 
and, among the reſt, that of the [fulvus or] tawny hue ? | 
Jaspo'NYx [iaorog, Gr.] a kind of jaſper of a white colour with 
red ſtreaks. | 
Jass-HAWK, a young hawk newly taken out of the neſt, 


JaTROLE'PTES, Lat. [ialeanumning, of :xleog, a phyſician, and akunln;, 


an anointer, of aau@w, Gr. to anoint] a phyſician who undertakes to 
cure diſeaſes by external unctions. | 
JaTROLE'PTIC, adj. [iatroleptigue, Fr. of ieleog, a phyſician, and 
chi, Gr. to anoint] that which cures by anointing, that part of 
of phylic that cures by friction, with unctuous ſubſtances and the ap- 
plication of fomentations and plaſters. | 
JaTrRocuy'misT [jatrochymicus, Lat. of argos, a phyſician, and yv- 
, Gr. chemiſtry] a chemical phyſician, or one who uſes or preſcribes 
chiefly chemical preparations. See ALcuymry. 
JaTROMATHEMATI'CIAN [of baTga, A phyſician, and abnuarixe, 
Gr. a mathematician] a phyſician who conſiders diſeaſes and their 
cauſes mathematically, and preſcribes according to mathematical pro- 
portions a goodly rule indeed] See Doc MaTiCa Medicina, 
Ja'va, an iſland of the Eaſt Indies, partly under the dominion of the 


Dutch. 


 Java'ra1s, a ſort of ſwine in America, difficult to be taken; becauſe 

it is ſcarcely to be tired in running, and ſo furious, that it rends every 

thing to pieces with its tuſhes, | 
To Ja'veL, or To Ja"BBLE, verb a8. to ſoil over or beſpatter with 


dirt through much traverſing and travelling. This word is ſtill re- 


tained in cotland and the northern counties, 


ICH 
Jx'ver, ſub. [perhaps from the verb] a wandering m; 
low. S Mi8ratory f. 
The term that thoſe two jawels e 
Should render up a reckoning of their travels. 
Ja"veLIn [javeline, Fr. giawvalotio, It. ſavelina, 8 
pike or ſpear, a long dart, anciently uſed either by 
had a pointed iron head. 
Flies the javelin ſwifter to its mark, 
Launch d from the vigour of a Roman arm? 444 
Katte . ; i/cn, 
Jav'xpic | jaunifſe, of jaunc, Fr. yellow] a diſeaſe 
from obſtructions in the lands of the liver, and which Poe, 
complexion yellow. Sometimes the glands are ſo indurated 4 
after to be opened, and {traighten the motion of the bloc is Never 
through that viſcus, as to make it divert with a force great eng : Yon 
the gaſtric arteries which go off from the hepatic, to break 3 "I 
them, and drain into the {tomach : ſo that vomiting of blood brows 
diſtemper, is a fatal ſymptom. Yuncy, | NO 
Javu'xDIcED, adj. [of Jaundice infected with the Jaundice, 1 
ooks yellow to the jaundic'd eye. Pope. " 
To JauxT, werb neut. [janter, Fr. or jancer, O. Fr. to Urn 
horſe about till he ſweat] to wander here and there, to butle f. 
lace to place. It is now atk uſed in contempt or levity "ay 
gall'd and tir'd by zauntizg Bolinbroke. Shakeſpeare, Wes 
JauxT, /u?/?. a tedious fatiguing walk, an excurſion, a ramble 
is commonly uſed Judicrouſly, but ſolemnly by Milton, TY 
Our Saviour meck, ard with untroubled mind, 
After his airy jaunt, tho' hurry'd ſore, 
Hungry and cold, betook him to his reſt: Millor. 
Jau'NT1INEs3, ſub, [from jaunty or janty, Corrupted from gent 
Fr. See Jax x] airyneſs, flutter, genteelneſs. A certain ſliffncb . 
my limbs entirely deſtroyed that jauntineſs of air 1 was once maſter o 
Addiſon. | | ; 
JAuxrs | jantes, Fr.] the fellows of a wheel, 
Jaw [Dr. Henſhaw ſuppoſes it to be derived of chawing, and the: 
it was anciently written chaw ; but Skinner rather of Se ag le, Sax, de 
cheek-bone ; and Caſaubon of 1, Gr. joue, Fr. a check: whents 
Joxwbone or checkbone, then jaw] 1. A bone of the mouth in which 
the teeth are ſet. His nether aas is immoveable, Greav, 2. The 
mouth, My tongue cleaveth to my jaws, P/alms. | 
Ja"wLars, the red ſkins under the cock's jaws. | 
Jay [named from his cry. S4:zrer, gear, Fr.] a bird. To ſee the 70 
or the thruſh hopping about my walks. & ecfatoy. 
Ja"zeL, a precicus ſtone of an azure or blue colour. 
Izexna'Gium [in old records] the ſeaſon tor ſowing winter com. 
I'sis, a tall bird in Egypt, ſaid to have eaten up the fer. 
pents which annoyed the country, and was therefore worlkipped in. 
ciently by the inhabitants. Langini writes, that they l-arned the ue 
o clyſters from this bird; who, when it was ſick, uled to inje the 
water of the river Nile into its ſundament. It is a kind of fnipe or fork, 
Jea'pes [of eig, of exo, Gr. twenty] an ancient fettival cele. 
brated monthly on the twentieth day, by the Epicurean philoſopher, 
in memory ot their maſter Epicurus, born on the 64 7 ihey 
bore his images about their houſes in ſtate, and made facrifices, 
Icarus, the fon of Dædalus, who (according to the poets) hing 
from Crete with his father, through youthful wilfulnets, defpited tw 
father's counſel, and flew higher than he thould, and ſo melted wwe 
wax which held his feathers together, and was drowned, _ 
les [is, Dan. is, Sax. iis, Du. ieſe, L. Ger, eile, H. Ger.] 1. Ware 
congealed into a glafly ſubſtance by a cold air or freezing wind. 2. 
Concreted ſugar. 3. Yo break the Ice ¶ ſcindere glaciem, Lat. Romper il 
gioccio, It.] to be the firſt in any hazardous attempt, or difficult ur- 


| . 
p.] a ſort of hast 
toot or bock 5. 


dertaking. Thus have I broken the ice to invention, Peachan. 4 


To break the ice; to be the firſt to propoſe, or break the diſcourſe upon 
a ſubject. | 
To lex, verb af. [from the noun} 1. To cover with ice, to turn to 
ice. 2. To cover with concreted ſugar ; as, to ice a plumcake over, 
Icr-Birds, a ſort of Greenland birds. | 
Ics-HousE, /ubft. [of ice and hovſe] a houſe in which ice 1s Epo. 
ſited againſt the warm months. 1 8 
VceLanp, an iſland in the northern ocean, belonging to Denmark, 
famous for three vulcanoes, from whence there continually iſſue flames 
and ſmoak. | | 
lce'x1, the name of the people who anciently inhabited the coun 
ties of Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridgeſhire, and Huntingdonſhue. 
Ion Dien [ich, I. and dienen, Ger. to ſerve] a motto which E- 
ward the black prince took for his, and ever ſince has been the motto 
of the arms of the princes of Wales. The prince obſerved it on the 
ſhield of John, king of Bohemia, who ſerved in the French wars, ® 
the battle of Creſſi, where he was killed; and therefore took it a hi 
motto, in token of ſubje&ion to his father, under whom he ſerved 
that war againſt France. OW 
Icynevu Mon [ixrrivur, of Tv iyrivu, Gr. to trace, becauſe it ſearcts 
after the'eggs of the crocodile] an Egyptian rat, an animal about lr 
bigneſs of a cat, a bitter enemy to the crocodile, whole eggs breas 
and ſometimes kills them, by ſtealing unawares into their mouths when 
they gape, and eating out their bowels. * 
{he IchNEUꝛAvb̃ hieroglyphically] was uſed to repreſent ſafety 
and preſervation. 

- TeaxEuUmoN-FLY, Aub. a ſort of fly. Derham. te 
IcunoGrA'PHICAL [of e, veſtige, and yeaPu, Gr. to deſct! 
relating to or repreſenting the ground-plot of any thing. he 

Icyxno'cRayay [of iyoyganfra, of xr, a draught, or nos 
impreſſion made by a foot on the ground, and yeapn, Gr. a deliness 
is threefold ; geometrical, in fortification, and perſpective. | rh 

Icunocrapay [in fortification} is the plan or repreſentation 
length and breadth of a fortreſs ; the ped ag of which are 
either upon paper, or upon the ground itſelf. | n 

roads ago, 5. es with acht is a plan or platform of 2 
fice, or the ground. plot of an houſe or building, delineated 17 
per, deſcribing the forms of the ſeveral apartments, mieden. m 
neys, &c. the ſame that is called a plan; fo that the vas ) : 
a church is the mark left by it, if it were razed ; or the 4 
ance of it in building, when the fqundation of it is ready to 710 
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und. To have a draught of the ground- plot or ichnegra hy 
ve ſtory in a paper by itſelf. Moxon. | 
of every or) ay (in perſpective] is the view of any thing cut off by a 
lan l to the horizon, juſt at the baſe or bottom of it. 
lane pen . 3, the grand ſignior's pages or white eunuchs, who ſerve 
oe a 10 5 They are Chriſtians children, and brought up in a 
e FA ſevere, as is ſcarce credible. *: 
diſcipline vo, Gr.] in ſtrictneſs, a thin watery humour. Tt will 
hes xe Arbuthnit. But is uſed for a thick matter of ſeveral 
uke 7 Jes out of ulcers or ſores. Bruno obſerves that the 
eoloun various ſenſes, as firſt the ſcum of the blood in a ſound and 

- | ſtate, in which ſenſe, he obſerves that both Garex and PLaTo 
ore adi it is uſed to expreſs too «ratry a ſtate of the blood, 
ule 0 mild 8 accompanied with acrimony; thirdly, for a /anies or 
whe rk iſſuing from ulcers. Cel/. Lib. V. c. 26. Fourthly, and 
u. ially a liquor that diſtils from a wound of the joints, and 
mo Tn accompanied with pain and other ſevere ſymptoms. 
Roo . Zebore & Meliceria. And what if to all we ſhould add, 
Himer's uſe of the word, when applying it to a fluid of a different 
Lind from all animal Juices 3 and which he tells us, flowed from a 

; b. | | 
RE a eg Te get pPAREGETT Oe ot. Iliad, Lib. V. I. 340. 

Ino“ DESs [of e, and 61006, Gr. form; with phyſicians] a 

iſture like corruption. | Tx: Ry 
_— at. Lor ichor] ſanious, thin, undigeſted. A ſuperficial, 
ſanious, OF ichorous exulceration. Harvey. INTE 

eu ru roc LA L οοιο, of bos, a fiſh, and xz, Gr. glue] 
flh-glue; glue made ot the {kins of fihhes. . 

lcruroLOOIST [199220903 Gr.] a writer or deſcriber of fiſnes. 

[carayo'Looy Nei, of As, a fiſh, and Xoyog, from Xe, 
Gr. to deſcribe] a treatiſe or deſcription of fiſhes. Bron, 

[cyTHY OMANCY A vonæileiæ, of * dus. 10 liſh, and facile, Gr. 
divination] divination by the entrails of filhes ; for which, I ireftas is 
{iid to have been famous, 

[cyTaYoPHAGIST [of wwHvipay;, of dvs, a filh, and payn, Gr. 
to eat] a fiſh-eater. : | 

[czruv0GRAPHY [1y9v00ayia, from ns, a fiſh, and Pays, Gr. 
to eat] the practice of cating of nlh, diet ot ih. | 

Icicus, ſub. {of ice] a ſhoot of ice hanging down from the upper 
part. Found in form of an #cicle hanging down irom the tops and i:des 

f orottos. Woodward. | 
; i etvgss [of ;cy] icy nature or qualities; alſo plenty or abundance 
of ice, the ſtate of producing ice. KO, 

I'cox [ar, Gr.] a cut or picture, the image or repreſentation of 
any thing, Brown and Hakexwell. 

[coxo'cLAST iconccliſte, Fr. ELHOYOKAGEDNGS of ex, an image, and 
Nau, Gr. to break] a demoliſher or deſtroyer of images and ſtatues. 
See IcONOLATER. 8 85 | 

Icoxo AH, Lat. [of n, an image, and yexAw, Gr. to de- 
describe] a deſcription of images or ancient ſtatues of marble and cop- 
per, of buſts and ſemibuſts, of penates, paintings in freſco, Moſaic 
vors, and ancient pieces of miniature. 

. Ico'x1594 {of £19940 1495, Gr.! an expreſſion or act of faſhioning, a 
true and lively deicription of a thing. | 

l.oxdLatER (ofs xn, an image, and x, Gr. to worſhip] a wor- 
ſkipper of images. Ihe great ſtruggle in the Greek church between the 
oppolers of 7m:age-ww5r/5ip, and its votaries, held, according to ME DE, 
from A. C. 720, till after 840, 1. e. for about 120 years. It was 
eltabliſned by a packed council (as he calls it) at Nice, under the em- 
preſs Irene; and was at the ſame time (or rather long before) moſt 
ſtrenoully eſpouſed by the biſhops of Rome Mepe's Works. Ed. Lond. 
p. 684, 085, 1 ſaid Jong before, © for Bale, our country man [Script, 
Iluſt. Britan. Cent. 1. c. 91, 99] relates, that about the year 712. 
one Egwin of Worceſter, publiſned certain Reve/ations, yea expreſs vi- 
ans, he had ſecn, wherein he was enjoin'd to ſet up in his dioceſe of 
Worceſter, the IAE of the bleſſed Virgin for the people to worſhip; 
which pope Conſtantine the Firſt having made him confirm by oath, not 
only RATIFLED by his bull; but cauted Brithwwald the archbiſhop to 
od a council of the whole clergy at London to commend them to the 
people, And thus you ſee, ſays Mepe, p. 687. (after having told 
us how the invocation of /aints was introduced by St. Bafil and the two 
Gregories about the year 370.) You fee, how the rixsr-BonN and 
MOST ANCIENT part of the doctrine of demons, i. e. the DEIFYING of 
Jants and martyrs, was advanced by. the hypocriſy of liars [alluding to 
that prediction of St. Paul, 1 Tim. iv. 1, 2, Sc.] The ſame you 
ſhall find to be verified alſo in the advancing of the MEXT-BORN dune 
alairy, IMace-worSniP; and of the THIRD, the idolatry of the 
moms 5 * in and eſtabliſhed by the means and aways 

e-named ; they are all well enough known; and primum in uno- 
ſugue genere efi menſura prog By that J Cakes of the FIRST, 
(meaning thoſe forged and fictitious Miracles, with which the monks of 
© fourth century introduced the 11857 abuſe] you may judge of 
thoſe which follow.“ Alluding to thoſe pious FRAUBS, Which have 
en practiſed in ſupport of this great efo/tacy ever ſince. See CaTa- 
PIRYGIANS and EUNOMIANS, and under the laſt word, add to the 
% Wonders, there mentioned from St. Jerom, the tales of many 
miraculous cures and deliverances obtained by touching the relics of 


1 or by prayers put up at their tems. See HEekMiT and 
M. * 


, : ; BY a 
Ieoxo LOGY [iconviogie, Fr. of ew, and N, Gr.] the doctrine 


0 picture or repreſentation, interpretation of ancient images, monu- 

e. ; allo of the virtues, vices, paſſions, c. 
at] . wry [64x092:9g0, of 6X00, twenty. and dem, Gr. baſe or 
3 9 i body, couliting of twenty triangular er ; the 
n n ich meet in the centre of a ſphere, ſuppoſed to circum- 
i and have their height and baſes equal. 


CTE'RIAS [of wr; , Gr. the ia "pt; at 8 Fr 
the yellow jaundice, $964 ©J undicej a precious ſtone good for 


XCTE'RICAL [ifericus, of iferus, Lat. the jaundi | 
; 2 Fr.] 1. Troubled with, or ſubject to the jaundice. The 
ical hay 


„dave a great ſourneſs. Fleyer. 2. Good againſt the jaundice. 
pu Rus, Lat. en. Gr.) che jaundice. 4 . 
dos Albus, Lat. (with phyſicians] the green ſickneſs, a diſ- 


181 
8 in young virgins, proceeding from the ſtoppage of the -courſes; - 
C. a * 
Fervs, Lat. 1. A ſtroke or blow. 2. Biting or ſtinging, 3. A 


blaſt, puff, &c; 


Pervs Cæcus, or IcTvs Orbis [in old writers] a bruiſe or ſwelling: 
any ſort of maim or hurt without breaking the ſcin, as diſtinguiſhed 
from a wound, | | | 

Lex [of I Sax.] 1, Having or abounding with ice, covered 
with ice, cold, froſty. The exceſſive coldneſs of the water they met 


with in ſuminer in that icy region. Boyle. 2. Cold, {re from paſſion. 


The icy precepts of reſpect. Shakeſpeare. 3. Frigid, backward. 
If he be leaden, icy,. cold, unwilling, 
Be thou ſo too. Shakeſpeare. | 

Fo, is uſed as an abbreviation both of 7 had, and 7 world; more 
generally the latter, | | 

Ip#'a [idee, Fr, ydea, Sp. and Port. idea, It, and Lat. ac, of 
e dog, form, or of ed, Gr. to ſee] the ſorm or repreſentation of an 
ſenſible object, tranſmitted into the brain through the organs of ſight or 
the eye; But in a more general ſenſe, it is taken for the immediate ob- 
Ject of underitanding, whatever it be; or, as others define it, thus: 
Idea is whatever the mind perceives in itſelf, or ſtands there for the 
immediate object of any phantaſm, notion, ſpecies, thought, or under- 
ſanding. Locle. Ideas are either ſimple or complex, 

Simple Ip Ras, are thoſe ideas that come into our mind by ſenſation; 
as colours, by the eye; ſounds, by the car; heat, cold, and ſolidity, by 
the touch; which come into the mind only by one ſente : Alto ſpace, 
extenhon, figure, reſt and motion, which we gain by more than one 
ſenſe: Alſo pleaſure, pain, power, exilence, unity, and ſucceſſion: 
which convey themſclves into the mind by all the ways of tenſation. 

Complex Ip as, or compounded ideas, arc lurined by the power which 
the mind hath of comparing, ſeparating, or extratting its nmple ideas, 
which come into it by ſenſation and reilec: ion, 

Io [with logicians] is not to be underſtood only of thoſe images 
that are painted by the fancy, but all that is within our underflanding, 
when we can truly ſay, we conceive a thing, aſter what manner o- 
ever we concelve it. | 

Id EA the God4e:/s., See VISTA. | 

Ip REA Merbi, Lat. [in medicine] the property or quality of a diſcaſe; 
or a complex perception of ſuch a collect: on of accidents as concur to 
any diſtemper, expretied by ſome particular term. 

Ip ECAlL, adj; Fr. [idee, It. of zdealts, Lat.] pertaining to an idea, 


mental; not perceived by the ſenſes. There is a two-fold kno v ledge 


of material things; one real, when the thing, and the real impreſſion 
thereof on our ienſes is perceived; the other z4ea/, when the image or 
idea of a thing abſent in itſelf is repreſented to and conſidered on the 
imagination. Cheyne. |; 

Io“ ALL, adv. [of ideal] intellectually, not materially. A tranſ- 
miſſion is made materially from ſome parts, and zd from every 
one. Braun. | | | 

Io Dachli, Lat. were the ancient inhabitants of Crete, and had 
their original from mount Ida in Phrygia, and were called dactyli, 
from their being ten in number, according to that of the fingers. They 
carried their rites and myſteries into Samothrac a; and being believed 
to have found out the uſe of fire, to have diſcovered the nature and 
uſe of braſs, iron, and other metals, and to have invented many other 
things of great ſervice and advantage to mankind ; were therefore re- 
puted as gods or dzzxmons. The reader, if I'm not miſtaken, will 
tind a more corre& account of them in E Crool gic Antigui- 
ties; who adds, that“ as the Cureſes and Idæi Day, were both prieſts 
of Cy+ele and her my/feries, which were the lame with thoſe of the mo- 
ther of the gods, which ſhe carried from Samsthrace into Phrygia, they 
might live about the ſame time; unleſs we ſuppoſe that the Cur-tes 
were the ancient inhabitants of Crete, and inſtituted there the myſte- 


ries of the mother of the gods, many ages before the Phrygian mytteries 


were inſtituted by Cybele.” I the rather produce this citation from 
him, as it ſhews, how much dar4:c/ and wcer!tainty envelops the an- 
cient account of things. Fackfon's Chroneleg. Antiq. Vol. III. p. 70. 
See CurtTTEs, and read CurEeTEs, and correct the account there 
given from hence, | | PT | 

Io us, Lat. [of mount Ida] a ſurname of Jupiter. 

[pe'xT1C, or IDENTICAL, adj. [identique, Fr. identico, It. and Sp. 
of idem, Lat] the ſame, implying the ſame thing, compriſing the 


| ſame idea. There Majus is identical with Magis, Hale. 


' Int 'xNT1ICALLY, adv. {of identical] by, or according to the ſame 
idea, . | 

Ivs'xTITaTE Nominis, Lat. a writ lying for one, who upon capias 
or exigent, is taken and committed to priſon for one of the ſame 
name. | 

IopE“NTIT y 2 Fr. identita, It. identitas, ſchool Lat.] ſame- 
neſs, not diverſity. It is defined by metaphyſicians, to be the agree- 
ment of two or more things in another. | 

I'vzxor, See Ip1oT. IL 

Ipss, Fr. Cidi, It. idus, Lat. fo called of iduo, in the old Tuſcan 
language, to divide ; becauſe they divided the months, as it were, 
into two parts] were the days of the month, among the Romans, at- 
ter the nones were out: and they commonly fell out on the 13th of 
all the months, except March, May, July, and October, in which 
they fell on the 15th; becauſe in thoſe months, the nones were on the 
7th. It has no ſingular. Beware the ide of March. Shakeſpeare. 
 Into'crRacy [idiccraſe, Fr. of wWoxgaoia, of dice, proper, and xga- 
ois, Gr. temperature] the proper temperament or di poſition of a thing, 
peculiarity of conſtitution, 

Iv1ocra'TiCAL, adj. [of idiocraſy] pertaining to idiocracy, peculiar 
in conſtitution, | | 5 

Iprocy [eh, Gr.] want of underſtanding. Their idiocy in 
thinking that horſes did eat their bits. Bacon. 

ID idioma, It. Sp. and Lat. idiome, Fr. J., of 19405, Gr. pro- 
per] the peculiar 2 or manner of expreſſion in any language, 
a propriety or mode in ſpeaking, che peculiar caſt of a tongue. He 
followed their language, but did not comply with the idem of ours. 
Dryden. See Genius of Language. ; 

Ivioma'Tic, or Ivioma'TiCAl, adj. [fron diam] being accord- 
ing to the idiom, 1. e. the peculiar phraſe or manner of expreſſion in a 
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IDO 


| language, or the propriety of ſpeech, phraſeological. 1d:omatic ways 
akin 


of ſpe g. Spectator. 8 | 
DIOMA'TICALLY, adv. [of idiomatical] by the idiom, or after the 
manner of an idiom. 3 2 

IvtoraTHE'TICAL, ach. [of idiopathy] pertaining to idiopathy. 

Toro'eaTHhy [idiopathre, Fr. 1howa Wm, of 13,05, proper, and made, 
Gr. affection] that proper or peculiar affection that perſons naturally 
have to any thing; alſo, in phyſic, a primary diſeaſe that neither de- 
pends on nor proceeds from another. Quincy. 

Idrosy'ncray [idiofyncraſe, Fr. of 1h0ovmganr;, of ig, proper, 


ou, with, and xexor;, Gr. temperament] a temperament of body pe- 


culiar to any living creature, not common to another, by which the 
creature hath, either in health or fickneſs, a peculiar inclination to, 
or averſion from ſome things; or by means of which ſome medicines, 
which agree well enough with other conſtitutions, are found to be 
here injurious. Any idio/yncraſy or peculiarity of conſtitution, 
Brown. | 

Irr0SYNCRA'TICAL, adj. [of idiofyncraſus] pertaining to idioſyn- 
cracy, peculiar in conſtitution. | | 

F'o1oT Licher, Fr. of idiota, It. Sp. and Lat. of dt orne, of hes, Gr. 


pam a changeling, a natural, a fool, one devoid of reaſon. He 
hol 


s them idioss. Raleigh. 


Tpiorisu, or TDioer [:dioti/me, Fr. idiotiſind, It. idiotiſinus, Lat; -- 
tows, Gr.] 1. A propriety or peculiarity of ſpeech belonging to an) 


language. Termipations and idioci/ms ſuitable to their native language. 
Hale. 2. The condition of an idiot; natural folly or ſimplicity, 
Lol R, adj, [yvel, Sax. ydel, Du ptel, O. and L. Ger. eitel, Ger. which, 
however, in their general uſe, ſignify vain or empty] 1. Slothful, 
lazy, averſe from labour. 2. Not buſy, being at leiſure. For want 
of iale time. Shakeſpeare, 3. Unactive, unemployed. Children ge- 
nerally hate to be 1%. Locke. 4. Uſeleſs, vain, ineffectual. Down 
their idle weapons drop'd. Milton. 5. Worthleſs, barren, not pro- 
ductive of good. Of antres vaſt and deſarts idle. Shakeſpeare. 6. Silly, 
trifling, of no importance; as, an idle ſtory, This anſwer is idle. 


Hocker. | 

2 Better be lor than ill⸗emploped, 
May be true; but there is no manner of neceſſity for either. A man 
has it every moment in his power to be doing ſome good to himſelf, 


or others: Beſides, as Idlene/s is the root of all evil, there is fo little 
diſtance between the root and the ſtock, that it is hard to determine 
ſometimes whether be the worſt, the remedy or the diſeaſe, The La- 


tins ſay however, Satius eft otiofum (ge, quam nihil agere. PLin. [By 
Nihil agere, it is to be ſappoſed, Pliny means doing nothing to the 
purpoſe] Fr. Il vaut mieux Etre a rien faire qui de ne rien fare gui 


 waille, We ſay likewiſe, The brain that ſows not corn, plants thi/- 


tes. | 
To L'prx, verb neut. [from the adj.) to loſe time in lazineſs and 
inactivity. | e 5 
She and all her fellow gods, 
Sit ialing in their high abodes. Prior. 


ToLE-HEADED, adj. [of idle and Bead] fooliſh, unreaſonable. Theſe 


id!e-headed ſeekers. Careav. 1 
T'pLeness [Idelnerye, Sax.) 1. Lazineſe, ſlothfulneſs, ſluggiſh- 
neſs, averſion from labour. Jaleneſs is both itſelf a great fin, and the 
cauſe of many more. South. 2. Abſence or want of employment. 
To loſe any of our time in ſo troubleſome an ies. Sidney. 3. O- 
miſſion of buſineſs. Oe 
Ten thouſand harms more than the ills I know, 
My idlene/s doth hatch. Shakeſpeare. i 
4. Trivialneſs, unimportance. 5. Inefficacy, uſeleſneſs. 6. Bar- 
renneſs, worthleſneſs. 7. Want of judgment, or reaſon, fooliſhneſs, 
madneſs. There is no heat of affection but is jocund with ſome idle- 
neſs of brain. Bacon. | | 
| | IbLENESS is the key of beggarp. 
Lat. Otia non diteſcunt. Fr. L'Oiftvete nons mene (leads us) a la 
mendicite. | | | 6 
TER [of ide] a fluggard, an idle perſon. Poor fiſhermen and 
idlers. Raleigh. 
Tov, adv. [from idle; idelichg, Sax.) 1. After a lazy, flothful 
manner, without employment. Living ialy here in pomp and eaſe. 
Shakeſpzare. 2. Fooliſhly, in a trifling manner, fillily. 
Yield that fleeting breath, | 
Which play'd fo z4ly with the darts of death. Prior. 


| 3. Careleſsly, without attention. 


This from Rumour's tongue 
| I idly heard. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Ineffectually, in vain. Ceaſe to bark any longer ily againſt the 
truth. Hooker. | 
Topo, [idele, Fr. idolo, It. and Sp. idolum, Lat. £%wov, Gr.] 1. An 
image ; and accordingly the workip of an idol is the worſhip of an 
image; whether it be deſigned to repreſent a true or falſe divinity : 


for in both caſes it is alike forbid in ſcripture ; * Thou ſhalt not bow 


down and worſhip them.” And 'tis a pretty extraordinary kind of re- 
ply, which a Romiſh writer makes to this prohibition; “ As to the 


Jews (a nation ſo extremely prone to idolatry, Ec.) if they had any 


further reſtraint [meaning than what the law of natural religion lays on 
mankind in common] we Chriſtians are not at all concerned in it.” 
In anſwer to which ſee IcoxoLaTRY, and DEmonoLATRY, compar'd 
with 1 Tim. iv. 1, 2, &c. and Revelat. ix. 20, 21. 2. An image 
worſhipped as God, a counterfeit, Woe to the id ſhepherd that 
teaveth the flock. Zechariah. 3. An image. | 
Never did art ſo well with nature firive, | 
Nor ever ide ſeem'd fo much alive. Dryden. 
4. A repreſentation. 
Po her adore with ſacred reverence, 
As th' idol of her maker's great magnificence. Spenſer. 
5. One loved or honoured to adoration. 
He's hotfour'd and lov'd by all, 
The ſoldier's god, and people's 24. Denham. 
Ido'LattR [idolatre, Fr. iddlatro, Tt. idoldtra, Sp. idololatra, Lat. 
1 0 NONGTENG, Gel a worſhipper of idols, one who pays divine honours 
at worſhips for God what is not God. He may be 
an idolater, or a pagan. Bentley. 
Ivo'LaTRESS, a female image-worſhipper. 


IEE 


To IooLATIIZE, verb ach. [of idlater] to Worſg 23. 
abort h. f n | 1 5 _— als, diy. 
Ivo'LaTrizinG, part. adj, [of adelatrize ns 2 
worſhipping of idols. ne, ] derm ing lay, 
worſhip of falſe . Peacham. 
Ido'LaTRoOUsSLY, adv. [of idelatrous} after i 
Hooker, g an Kolatrom MaNner, 
Ivo'Larkty [idolatrie, Fr. idolatria, It. Sp. and Lat wt 
rel, oy idol-worſhip, the worſhip of * or of S 1 
God which is not God. Jablatry is not only an accountin * 
ping that for God which is not God, but it is alſo a 3 Word. 
true God in a way wholly unſuitable to bis nature, and Ky * te 
by the mediation of images and corporeal reſemblances, a 
Query, If the applying to any ;nvi/ible being a homage /ujes; 
his proper due, is not to make an 7de/ of him? See Dep a= 
and Lara, compar'd with Philipp. ii. 11. 65h 
'DOLIST (of 7d] a worſhipper of images. A poeti 
Op'd the mouths f , e 
Of idoliſls and atheiſts. Shakeſpeare, 
To I'poLize, verb act. [of idol] to love or reverence to adorss 
The firſt broacher of their dai opinions. Decay of Pieyy, TOR 
FpoLIzING, part. adj. [of idolixe] making an idol of, bei 
— fond cf, doting upon, os bs 
DOLOTHY'SY LA ,, of , an idol, and 9 
crifice] act of ſacrificing to idols. ; ; 8 
Ibols of the Ancients, were at firſt nothing but a rude Rock « 
and ſuch a one was that of Juno Samia, which afterwards, es 
giſtracy of Procles, was turned into. a ſtatue. Pauſanias relates Tha 
in Achaia, there were kept very religiouſly thirty ſquare ſtone; . 
which were engraven the names of ſo many gods, And in oa 
place, he tells us of a very ancient ſtatue of Venus at Delos which 
initead of feet, had only a ſquare ſtone. And ſome imagine the four 
dation of adoration being paid to ſtones, was from the ſtone the: G. 
turn is fabled to have ſwallowed. ; 
One thing is remarkable in theſe ſtones ; as particularly inthe ſquare 
ſtone that repreſented the god Mars at Petra in Arabia, that thei; c. 


Ivo'LaTRovVs, 4 [of iahlater] tending to idolatry eomprifing th 
N 8 


Tour was commonly black; by which it ſhould ſeem, that that colour 


in thoſe times, was thought molt ſolemn, and becoming things ded; 
cated to ſacred uſcs. | | 

They were called in Greek, Baia, which ſeems to be derived: 
from the Phoenician language, NTP 9, Bethel, that ſignifies the houſe 
of God: And thence, {ome think that their true original is to be de. 
2 0 the pillar of ſtone that the patriarch Jacob eretted 3 

cthel. 

Ipo'nevs [of idbneus, Lat.] fit, meet, adequate, convenient, 14. 
neous body. Boyle. Jdoneous perion. Ayliffe. 

Ipu'MEa, or Ebou, a Country anciently ſo called, being part af 
Arabia Patræa, in Aſia, lying between Paleſtine and the Red ez, 
peopled by the deicendants of Eſau. ä 

FoyL, or Ivy'LLon [idy/lum, Lat. e924, of 59:4, Gr. fipure ct 
repreſentation] a little ſhort poem, containing a deſcription or nat. 
ration of ſome agreeable adventure. 

I. E. ſor id /, Lat. that is. 

Jz ze ſcay quoi, Fr. I know not what. | 

Jea'Lous [| jalorx, Fr. geleſo, It. zeloſo, Sp.] 1. Suſpicious in lone. 
The virtuous creature that hath the jealous fool to her huſband. State 
Jprare. 2. Emulous, full of competition. I am jealous of this lub 
ject. Dryden. 3. Zealouily cautious againſt diſhonour, I have been 
very jealous for the Lord. 1 Kings. / 4. Suſpiciouſſy vigilant. Hs 
Jealous nature had much of ſagacity in it. Clarendon. 5. Suſpiciouly 
careful. Jealous of the honour of the Engliſh nation. ee 6. dul. 
piciouſly fearful, afraid of having a rival. Feaſous of the clerg) at 
bition. Swift. 

Jea'LousLY, adv. [ef jealous ; avec jealoufie, Fr.] with jealouly, 
with ſuſpicious fear, vigilance, or caution. ; 

Jza'Lousness [of jealons] the ſtate of being jealous, rivalry, ſup! 
cious vigilance. The unjuſt hatred and jeu of too many. 4. 
Charles. | 

Jza'Lovsy | jealoufie, Fr. geloſta, It. zilos, Sp. relotypia, Lat. (ww 
Tories, Gr.] 3. Suſpicion, miſtruſt in love. He's a very jealoyy ma, 
Shakeſpeare. 2. Suſpicious fear. Refuſing to treat with the king 
proceeded only from his jealouſy. Clarendon. 3. Suſpicious cautul 
or nvalry. | | | 1 

Jeak-xorE [ina ſhip] a piece of hawſer faſtened to the main and 
fore-yard, to help to hoiſe up the yard, and to keep the yard fron 
falling, if the ties ſhould breaks EY 

Jear [ jayer, Fr.] is a mineral or ſoſſil ſtone, extremely black, for 
med of a lapidific or bituminous juice in the earth, in the manu 
coal; called alſo black amber. See Jer. 7 + 

Jecora's1a, Lat. [of jecoris, the gen. of jecur, Lat. the liver; 
botany] liverwort, or woodrow ; or agrimony, as, ſome take i. 

5 [with phyſicians] a trembling felt in the pulle ot? 
fick perſon ; which indicates that the brain, which is the organ 
nerves, is attacked and threatened with convulſions, 

Jzcvs, Lat. the liver. FEA of 

jecux Uterinum, Lat, [with anatomiſts] a part which in colon 
ſubſtance ſomewhat reſembles the liver; its fleſh is ſoft, and 7 
glandules or kernels, having many fibres or ſmall veſſels. ſes uſe i 
convey nouriſhment to the child in the womb, and is taken out 
the birth ; it is alſo called placenta uterina. 

| I po, the capital of the kingdom of Japan. 8 05 of 
; © Jex * verb — [of ſcheeren, — to 2 2 
chertzen, Ger. to jeſt. Of uncertain ology. en] toy, . 
to flout, to ſcoff. Loud talking ind vg 218 called indecenc® 
Taylor. childre! 
To Jaun, verb a8. to treat with ſcoffs, to ridicule. My 
abroad are driven to diſavow me for fear of being jeered. 19% E. 
Jaxx, Ach. [from the verb] ſcoff, taunt, mock, flout, jibe. 
sd to all their jeers, Swift, 

ous {of jeer] one that jeers, a ſcoffer, a mocker. „. 

EE'RINGLY, adv. [of jeering] ſcornfully, in derifion- Der 
| Jetr-Rope. See JE aR- Rope. dat 

Jee'rcT, a ſort of running race on horſeback, the combatants 15 
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. lines one at another, an exereiſe among the Turks. 
ing ** okt, ſubſt. a ſort of ſauſage. Ainſworth. 1 F 
van, ahl. [IV v, Heb.] the proper name of Go in the 
Hem? any, ue Lat.] 1. Empty, wanting, vacant, The melting 
7 4 is not i june, or ſcarce in ſpirit. Bacon. 2. Hungry, 
_w rated. Jejune or limpid water. Brown. 3. Unaffecting, 
_ 7 mean; as, a jejune ſtile, You may look upon an en- 
oP . 4 up of mere narratives, as ſomewhat june. Boyle. 
quit) U, AEN ESS [of jejune] 1. Penury, poverty. The jejunene/s or ex- 
15 mminution ot ſpirits. Bacon. 2. Want of matter that can 
mw the attention, barrenneſs, emptineſs of ſtile, dryneſs. 
n Irteſtinum, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the ſecond of the ſmall 
21 4 called, becauſe it is often found empty. It is about eight 


ond, of; Se GEILLX. Viſcous, brought to a ſtate of gluti- 


* kiſs that ſips | 
The jellied philtre of her lips. N Cliaweland. | 
IM gelle, Fr. gelatina, It. jalea, Sp. of gelatinum, of gelands, 
Lit. See GELLY, Which is the proper orthography] 1. Any thing 
coke to a ſtate of glutinoulneſs, as ſowe kinds of broth made of 
elutinous ſubſtances. _ | | X 
Diſtill'd ; 
' Almoſt to jelly with th effect of fear. Sa care. 

2. A ſmcetmeat made by boiling iugar in the gelly. The deſert came 

\ and jzl/ies brought. King. | 
7 e and ſcalloped ; alſo the peculiar affection that 
we naturally have to any particular things. Dr. More. 

IN ET, ſubſt. See Gexxner. A Spanich horſe. The Spaniſh 
king preſents a jennel. Prior. 3 8 N 

Jt 'xNETING, ſu hit. corrupted from Juneting. Foknſon ; janneton, 
Fr.] a ſpecies of apple, ſoon ripe, and of a pleaiant taſte. Mor- 
Maran in common law] is when a cauſe or iſſue is ſo badly 
pl-aded or joined, that it would be error if they did proceed; an 
overſight in pleading. | | ö 
To Job, werb af, See JEoparDY. To nazard, to put in 
danger ; obſolete. Fe had been accuſed of ſudaiſm, and did boldly 
ard his body and life for the religion of the Jews. 2 Maccabees, 
Iso, part. adj. [of to jeopard] brought into danger or ha- 
zard, 

Jsorarpous, adj. [of jeopardy] dangerous, hazardous: 
JroparpouUSNEss [of jrepardous] hazardouſneſs. | 
Js'orarDY [of j'at perdu, Fr. J have loſt. * perdu, Fr. i. e. a loſt 
game. Skinner and Junius] danger, hazard, riſk, peril, A word 
now obſolete, A caſualty or jeofardy. Bacon. | | 

I' E, an officer belonging to the cuſtoms, who overſees the 
actions and accounts of the waiters. AS SE | 
i; 'xry, a market town of Cumberland, near the ſource of the 
Line, 290 miles from London. : | 

]:2x ſeither of xypd, Sax. a rod, or gercken, Goth. according to 
Minſhew] 1. A ſmart quick laſh, as of a whip, a haſty pull or twitch. 
Vit is not the er or ſting of an epigram. Dryden. 2. A ſudden 


backwards by jer#s or ſprings, reaching ten yards at once. Grew. 
To Jerk, verb af. [gercken, Goth. to beat, zepeckan, Sax. to 


inke with a quick ſmart blow] 1. To laſh. Sometimes it is written 
fs ger, I thought to have jer4'd him here under the ribs. Shakeſpeare. 
ully 2. To pull or twitch ſuddenly. 
dal. 


To * verb neut. to ſtrike up, to accoſt eagerly. This ſeems 
Find to be the meaning in this place, but is mere cant. Johnſan. | 
Nor bluſh ſhould he ſome grave acquaintance meet, | 


uy, But proud of being known will jerk and greet. Dryden. 
 JetxeN, IxR KI, or IEK [of cyprel, a coat, and kix, Sax. 
{uſps a diminutive] 1. A ſhort upper coat, a jacket, a cloſe waiſtcoat. A 
. I. man may wear it on both ſides, like a leather erden. Shakeſpeare. 2. 
A male hawk ; this ſhould be written gyrlin. | 
bu lFROMancy [weoparrur, Gr.] divination by ſacrifices; it made 
man. conjectures from the external parts and motions of the victim; 
king from its entrails ; the flame in which it was conſumed ; the cakes and 
aution over; from the wind and water, and from ſeveral other things. 
; Itxomona'scuss [of eos, facred, and pwxexns, Gr. a chief] the 
9 priefis or regulars among the Greeks. 


Je Roc [ 1£200X0T08, of 1e gs, ſacred, and OKITEw, Gr. to 

den] perſons, who when they eſpied any thing in the victim (at of- 

k, 4 fering ſacrifice) that ſeemed to portend any misfortune to themſelves, 

nner oo _—_— ufed to pray that it might be turned on the victim's 
ead, F 

Jr RskEv, Jubſt. [from the iſland of Jerſey, where much yarn is 

pan] fine yarn made of wool. | | 


FN RSEY, an iſland in the Engliſh channel, 15 miles from the coaſt 
or vormandy, belonging to the crown of England, 


_ Jexsgx, the name of two provinces in North America, ſitu- 
ated between New York and Penſylvania. 
Jexy' 
WKey 3; once an imperial and opulent city, but now ſubje& to the 
urks, and the buildings mean, and but thinly inhabited. 
KU SALEM Artichokes, a root reſembling artichokes in taſte, a 
Pecies of ſun-flower. Mortimer. 


fl rerapie Epocba [with chronologers] a Perſian epocha, which 


3 from Perſia being conquered by the Saracens. July 16, 


Jess ſub [ ; 
, Lene, Fr. getto, It.] a ſhort ſtrap of leather tied about 
ttc leps of a Vl with which the is held win hu filt, Hanmer, 


If prove her haggard, 
The that my offer were her dear heartſtrings, 
Jr's d whiftle her off. Shakeſpeare. © 
* 8 [ jafminum, Lat. jaſemin, Fr. gelſamino, It. jaſmin, Sp. 
A, 4 x7 bearin flagrant flowers. See JasMixe, 
fog «MIN (in heraldry] by theſe that blazon by flowers, inſtead of 


9 is uſed * argent, on account of the whiteneſs of 


ſpring, a quick jolt that ſhocks or ſtarts. They commonly ſwim 


SALEM, the capital city of Judea or Paleſtine, in Aſiatic 


h © Its date from the coronation of 7 n the laſt king of Per- 


JEW 


J='sanT [in heraldry] ſignifies ſhooting forth, as vegetables do; 
and frequently occurs in feurs-de-luce: 

Jes5Es, plur. of je/s, which ſee [with falconers] leather ſtraps faſ- 
tened to a hawk's legs, and ſo to the varvels. 

To JzsT, verb neut. [of geſto, or geſtus, Lat. or, perhaps of ſchert- 
zen. Ger. in the ſame ſignification, ge/fticulor, Lat. Fohnſon] to ſpeak 
jocoſely, to divert or be merry by words or adtions. 7% not with a 
rude man. Ecclefrafticus, | 

JesT, ſub/t. [from the verb] 1. Any thing ludicrous or meant only 
to raiſe laughter, a joke or banter.. As for je/t there be certain things 
which ought to be privileged from it. — 2. The object of 
jeſt, a laughing - ſtock. Let me be your %. Shakeſpeare. 3. Man- 
ner of doing or ſpeaking feigned, not real; ludicrous, not ſerious; 


game, not earneſt, He ſpoke and did thoſe things in 7%, which 


would have become a king in earneſt. Greav. 
He who laughs at his own Je3T, ſpoils all the mirth of it: 


| And not only ſo, but makes himſelf ridiculous, or, at leaſt to be 


look'd upon as a perſon who has an exceeding good opinion of his own 
wit, | | 

Better loſz a JzsT than a friend, 
There are very few, or perhaps none, but what are convinced of the 
truth of this ſaying ; and yet the itch of breaking a jeſt has ſuch a 
power over the minds of many, who have a great opinion of their own 
wit, that they hazard not only the loſs of a friend, but of their own. 
fortune and welfare, rather than flifle it. ' 
Je'sTER [of je, Eng. geſliculator, Lat. a mimick; for in antient 
times, the mimicks uſed geſticulations or geſtures in breaking their jeſts 
to the company] 1. A jocole perſon, formerly kept by priaces, &c. 
to break jelts for their diverſion; a buffoon, a jack-pudding. Looſe 
fellows do pais up and down amongſt gentlemen by the name of 


Jieſlers. Spenſer. 2, One given to merriment and pranks. Shallow 
Jefiers. Shakeſpeare. z. One addicted to ſarcaſins. 


Now as a j-/7er I accoſt you, | , 
Which never yet one friend has loſt you. Swift, 
J:e'sTINGLY, adv. [of je//ing} in a jeſting manner. 
Jesva'T1, an order of monks, ſo called from their having the name 


of Jeſus often in their mouth. 


Jesuit bb, adj. [of jeſuit] which has embraced the principles of 
the Jeſuits. | | | 
Jesu1r'TicaL, pertaining to, or like the Jeſuits; alſo equivocat- 
ing. | 

Jesv1'TiCALLY, adv. [of j;/uitical] after the manner of the Jeſuits 5 
alſo with equivocation, 1 | 

Je'suiTs [of de juſuite, Fr. a religious order, ſo denominated from 
Jeſus] certain religious men of the ſociety of Jeſus, firſt founded by 
Ignatius Lovola, a native of Guipuſcoa, in Spain. This is now the 
moſt famous religious order in the Romiſh church. Ignatius, in the 
year 1538, having aſſembled ten of his companions at Rome, prin- 
cipally choſen out of the univerſity of Paris, made a propoſal to them, 
to form a new order; when after many deliberations, it was agreed to 
add to the three ordinary vows, of chaltity, poverty, and obedience, 
a fourth, which was to go into all countries whither the pope ſhould 
prouis to ſend them, in order to make converts to the Romiſh 
church. | 

 Jz'sviT's Powder, the drug quinquina, or cortex peruviana. 

Jz's us [Inoss, Gr. Joſeuah, Heb.] a Saviour. Thou alt call his 
name IEsus; for be ſhall savk his people from their fans.” Matt. c. i. 
v. 21, See CyrisT, CERKINTHIANS,, and INCARNATION, com- 
pared, | 3 | 
Jer [gagates, Lat. zagar, Sax. jayet, Fr.] 1. A black kind of 
brittle ſtone. Jet is a very beautiful foſſil, of a firm and very even 
ſtructure, and of a ſmooth ſurface, found in maſſes, ſeldom of a great 
ſize, lodged in clay. It is of a fine deep black colour, having a grain 
reſembling that of wood. The ancients recommend jet in medicine, 
but it is now uſed only in toys. It is confounded with canal coal, 
which has no grain, and is extremely hard, and the jet is but mode- 
rately ſo. Hil. 2. A yard; ſometimes written yate, obſolete, for gate. 

What orchard unrobbed eſcapes, 

What pullet dare walk in their jet. Tuſſer. | | 
To Jer, verb neut. [ jetter, Fr.) 1. To calt, toſs, or to carry the 
bodyin a ſtately manner; to move up and down in a friſky manner, to 


{trut. Contemplation makes a rare turkey- cock of him; how he jets 


under his advanced plumes. Shakeſpeare. 2. To ſhoot forward, to 
jut out, to intrude upon. 155 | 
Think you not how dangerous | 

It is to jet upon a prince's right. Shakeſpeare. 3 

3. To jolt or be ſhaken [ jetter, Fr.] Upon the jetting of a hackney 
coach ſhe was thrown out. Wiſeman. | | 

Jer 4 Eau, Fr. the pipe of a fountain which throws up the 
water into the air ; a ſpout or ſhoot of water. 2 Sy 

Thus the ſmall zee which haſty hands unlock, IF 
Spurts in the gard'ner's eyes who turns the cock. Pope. 

Ir“ Tx, adj. [of jet] 1. Made of jet. 2. Black as jet, of the 
colour of jet. Of a jetty black. Brown. 

Jz'TsaM, or Jz*Ts0N [prob. of Jetter, Fr. to throw up] goods, 
merchandiſes, or other things, which having been caſt oyer-board in 
a ſtorm, or after ſhipwreck, are thrown upon the ſhore, and belong 
to the lord admiral. 2 4 

Jew, one who makes profeſſion of Judaiſm, an Hebrew. 

Is WIL [jeweel, jeweelen, Du. joyau, Fr. gigja, It. joya, 5p. and 
Goth.] 1. A wearing ornament of great value, commonly adorned 
with precious ſtones. Wear this jewel for me, tis my picture. Shake- 
Jpeare. 2. A gem, a precious ſtone. 3. A name of fondneſs, an 
appellation of tender regard. ; | 

| — Ye jewels of our father, with waſh'd eyes 
Cordelia leaves you. Shakeſpeare. FW * 

Jews, Office, or Houſe, an office, where care js taken of faſhioning 
and weighing the king's plate, and deliverieg it out by ſuch warrants 
as the maſters receive from the lord chamberlain, alſo the place where 
the regal ornaments are repoſited. Maſter of the jewel-bouſe. Shake- 

care. F 

WELL EN | jouailier, Fr. giojellire, It. joyero, Sp.] a dealer in, or 
—— of . I will turn jeaueller: I hall then deal in diamonds 
and all ſorts of rich tones. Addiſon. f 
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Je/weLky of jewel] the place or office where Jewels are kept 3 
alſo the art and myſtery of a jeweller. 

Te'wess, a female Jew. 

Jzs'wisn, pertaining to the Jews, | 1 

| Jews Ears [from its reſemblance to the human ear. Skinner. auri- 
rulz judæ, Lat] a plant, a kind of muſhroom, of a ſpongy ſubſtance; 
a fungus tough and thin, and naturally, while growing, of a rumpled 
figure, like a flat and variouſly hollowed cup. Its fides are undulated, 
and in many places run into the hollow, ſo as to repreſent in it ridges 
like thoſe of the human ear. Its ſubſtance is tough like leather, and 
its colour very dark. It is light when dry, of a diſagreeable ſmell, 
and nauſeous taſte. It generally grows on the lower parts of the 
trunks of elder trees, eſpecially where they are decaying. It is not 
much uſed by phyſicians, but the common people cure themſelves of 
ſore throats with a decoction of it in milk. Hill. 

Jews-HaRP. See JEWS TRUMP. 

Jews-MALLOW, ſubft. [corchorus, Lat.] a plant whoſe leaves are 
produced alternately at the joints of the ſtalks; the flower has five 
leaves, which expand in form of a roſe, the pointal becomes a cylin- 
drical fruit filled with angular ſeeds. Ranwolf ſays it is ſown in great 
plenty about Aleppo as a pet herb, the Jews boiling the leaves of 
this plant to eat it with their meat. Miller. N 

Jews-sroxkE, a ſtone otherwiſe called a marchaſite; an extraneous 
foſſil, being the clavated ſpine of a very __ egg-ſhaped ſea urchin, 
petrified by long lying in the earth. It is of a regular figure, oblong 
and rounded, ſwelling in the middle, and gradually tapering to each 
end. It is ridged and furrowed alternately in a longitudinal direction, 
and its colour is a pale Quſky grey, with a feint caſt of duſky rediſh- 
neſs. It is found in Syria, lodged in a looſe, ſandy ſtone or a marly 
very hard earth. It is diuretic, but has been faltely recommended as 
a lithontriptic. Hill. = | 1 5 


JIrws-TRVur, or JEWS-HARP, a muſical inſtrument held between 


the teeth, which gives a ſound by the motion of a broad ſpring of 
cel, which being ſtruck by the hand, plays againſt the breath. 

Ir [ip, Sax. if, Teut.] a conditional conjunction. 1. Suppoſe 
that, allowing that, Abſolute approbation without any cautions, qua- 
lifications, or ands. Hooker. 2. Whether or no. Uncertain / by 
augury or chance. Dryden. 3. Tho', I doubt whether, ſuppoſe it 
be granted that. Such mechanical circumſtances, F I may fo call 


them. Boyle. 


Icna'vus, Lat. a wild beaſt called the ſluggard. 


Loxzouvs, ac. [igneus, Lat.] fiery, containing fire, emitting fire, 
having the nature of fire. Ignorant of the immediate way of gneons | 


{olutions. Gl/anwille. | 
Icn1'FERoOVs [of ignifer, — bearing or producing fire. 
IoNxI'Lvous | igmfluns, Lat.] running or flowing with fire. 
I6nr'GENOUS Lene Lat.] ingendered in or by fire. 

Io NTrorgxek [of igaipotens, Lat.] efficacy, prevalency againſt, 

dr power over fire. 3 | 
TenrrorEnT, adj, [of ignis, fire, and fotens, Lat. powerful] pre- 

ſiding over fire. Pope's Homer. | 
To vis, Lat. fire. | | 
Ions 4&wualis, Lat. [with ſurgeons] actual fire, that which burns 
at firſt touch, as fire itſelf, or heated ſearing irons. | 
IcN15 Fudicium, Lat. [old law] purgation, or clearing a perſon's 
felf by fire, or the old way of fiery ordeal. 


Ions Perficus, [with ſurgeons} a gangrene, a carbuncle, or fiery 
plague- ſore | 


Iaxis Potentialis, Lat. [in ſurgery] potential fire, a cauſtic or burn- 
ing compoſition, which being laid on a part of the body for ſome 
time, produces the {ame effect as fire. 

Ions Reverberii, Lat. [with chemiſts] a reverberatory fire, the 
flame of which beats back upon the veſſel, and is heightened by bel- 


lows. | | 


Iexrs Rotæ, Lat. [with chemiſts] a wheel fire, is when the flame 
in the furnace runs round like a wheel, covering the crucible, &c, 


_ entiely over both at the top, and round the ſides. 
Ioxis Sacer, Lat. the diſtemper called St. Anthony's fire, or the 


ſhingies. 

10 vis Sappreſſionis, Lat. [with chemiſts] a fire above the ſand. 
Texts Hvetris, Lat. [with ſurgeons] a ſort of pimple otherwiſe 
called phly&#ena. RE | f 

To TavirE, werb act. [of ignis, Lat. fire] to kindle, to ſet on 
fire. Ignite it in a crucible. Grew. | 

Ion1TE'ciuM, Lat. the covering of fire; the cight-o'clock bell, fo 


termed from the injunction that king William the Conqueror laid upon 
his ſubjects, to put out their fires and lights at that hour, upon the 


ſignal of a bell. | 
Ten1'ron, Fr. [from ignite) 1. The act of kindling or ſetting on fire. 

The laborant ſtirr'd the kindled nitre that the ignition might be pre- 
ſently communicated. Boyle. 2. [With chemiſts] the application of 
fire to metals till they become red-hot, without melting. 

T6x1"T1BLE, aj.- (of ignite] inflammable, capable of being ſet 
on fire, Such bodies only ſtrike fire which have ſulphur or ignitible 
parts. Brown, = 

Ion1vowous [ignivomes, Lat.] vomiting out fire, Vulcanos and 
zpnivomous mountains. Derham. 

Iox0'BrE, Fr. [ignobile, It. ignobilis, Lat.] 1. Being of mean birth, 


not noble, not of illuſtrious race. Th' ignoble crowd. Dryden. 2. 


Worthleſs, not deſerving honour, vile, baſe, being of na repute or 


eſteem; uſed of things or perſons. Her royal ſtock graft with ignob/e 


plants, Shakeſpeare. 


| Iawno'BLY, adv. [of igneble] 1. Ignominiouſly, diſhonourably. There 


ſcatter'd o'er the field ;gnobly fly. Dryden. 2. Baſely, vilely. 
Icx0M1'NIOUS 2 Fr. ignominigſo, It. ignominioſus, Lat.] 


diſhonourable, full of ſhame or reproach, diſgraceful ; uſed both of 


erſons and things. One fingle, rapacious, obſcure, ignominious pro- 
jector. Sac. BIA | 
 Tenomi'x10UsLY, adv. [of ignominious] meanly, reproachfully, 


ſpamefully, diſhonourably. It is ſome allay to the infamy of him 


who died ignominiouſiy to be buried privately. South, 


 Tevonity [ignomnie, Fr. ignominia, It, Sp. and Lat.] diſcredit, 
- difhonouy, diſgrace, reproach, thame. Their generals have been re- 


has a plural. Forgive us all our ſins, negligencies, 


vance in machinery. 


church or public building; 22 aile. And arches widen, 
Ai 


1L E 


ceived with horiour after their defeat, you 1 
queſt, Addiſon. e. mira '$ominy After con. 
_ Jenora Mus, Lat. [7. e. we know not} 1. A term uſed b 
Jury, which they write upon a bill of information for the zu 
of criminal cauſes, when they approve not the evidence. © WMquiſiti 
or too weak to make a true preſentation ; and then all fu N defe 
upon the party. is ſtopped as to that fault, and he deliver © enquiry 
ON AT: ;* An — or ſilly fellow, a — 
retender. A low word. Tell an 7zpnor TUCted 
South, | een en Pte nhl porn 
Foxor ance [igrerantia, Lat, ignorance, Fr, ; 
rancia, Sp.] 1. Lane of le unfkilfulnet, 4, lt hm. 
themſelves are that moſt complain of ignorance in others 17 La 


Want of knowledge, diſcovered by external effects. in "2-2, 
enſe it 


and gr 22 


Y the grand. 


die, 


Common Prayer. 
IoNoRAN r, aj. Fr. [/gnorante, It. and Sp. ipnoran; Lat.) 
knows nothing of a matter, unacquainted wich it, illitera 2 
learned. So fooliſh was I and ignerant, I was as a beaſt 5 1 x 
Unknown, undiſcovered. | 55 Har : 
If you know aught which does behove my kne 
Thereof to be inerm , impriſon't not 7 e 
In ignorant concealment. Shakeſpeare, 
3. Having no knowledge of ſome particular; with of Let not; 0 
be ſo grant of their own right. Bacon. 4. Unacquainted wk es 
a good ſenſe; with of. Ignorant of guilt, I fear not ſhame. H/ o 
5. Ignorantly made, bunglingly performed, e 
His ſhipping, 
Poor igrcrant bawbles, on our terrible ſeas 
Like eggſhels mov'd. Shakeſpeare, 
I'sxoRanT, lt. one untaught, one uninſtructed, 
Did I for this take pains to teach, 
Our zealous ignorants to preach ? Denhan, 
IF'axoRANTLY, adv. [of ignorant] without knowledge, unfcitfull 
through ignorance. We ſometimes miſtake his blunders for 
and are ſo ignorantly fond as to copy after them. Warts. 
To l' O E, Verb act. [ignorer, Fr. ignoro, Lat.] not to know à thin 
to be ignorant of it. This word Boyle endeavour'd to introduce, bi, 
= ng not been received. I z7gnored not the ſtricter interpretaiq 
oy E. 
Ioxo'scrBLE [igneſcibilis, Lat.] fit to be pardoned or forgiven, ct. 
pable of pardon. _ 
Ixus raruus, Lat. [z. d. a fooliſh fire} a certain meteor, whit 
appears chiefly in ſummer nights, and for the moſt part frequent: 
church-yards,. meadows and bogs, conſiſting of a ſomewhat viſe: 
ſubſtance, or a fat exhalation, which being kindled, refleQs a kind of 
thin flame in the dark, but having no ſenſible heat; often fins 
about rivers, hedges, &c. becauſe it meets with a flux of air in thoſ 


a 
* 


places, and it frequently cauſes people to wander out of the way, 


beauticy 


The country people know this meteor by the name of Jack a.itha lar 


born, and Will of the ap. Vapours arifing from putriſied water 
are uſually called gnes fatui. Newton, | | 
I. H. S. are a contraction of the words Fe/us hominum ſolvati, 
Lat. i. e. Jeſus the Saviour of men, a motto which the jeſuits con. 
monly make uſe of. It is fometimes alſo taken to ſignify 7iſu K. 
minum ſanctiſſimus, i. e. Jeſus the molt holy of men: but moſt con- 
monly it ſignifies the former, the middle letter H being taken for l 
the Greek long E. | 
I ſhould rather have ſaid, it is a mere abbreviation, as containing 
the three firſt letters of the Greek word, which anſwers to Jeu i | 
Latin and Engliſh. | | my | 
Ji [of gige, Dan. or geig, Ger. a fiddle, according to Skinner; | 


or of gigue, Fr. giga, It.] an airy, briſk kind of dance, or tune. 


Theſe jig-given times. B. Tohn/on. | 

To Jie, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to dance careleſly, to dare! 
lightly ; expreſſed in contempt. The j:gg:ng part. and figures 0! 
dances. Locke. | | 

Ji'GMAKER, l. [of jig and make] one who dances or plats 
merrily. Your only jigmaker ? What ſhould a man do but be men 
Shakeſpeare. OE. | 

J!ccumBos, ub. [a cant word] a knick-knack, a flight cont 


--”» XA tw 


He rifled all his pokes and fobs | | 
Of gimcracks, whims, and jiggumbohs. Hudilrai. , 

III I, a quarter. of a pint; this is commonly written gill 

JI [of Julia, or Juliana, Lat.] a doxy, an harlot. 

JILL Flirt, a ſorry wench, an idle baggage. 

Jr [gilia, Iſland. to entrap in an amour, Mr. Lye. Periap 
from giglot by contraction, or gillet, or gillot, the diminutive of gi 
the ludicrous name for a woman. It is alſo called / et in Scotland, 
Johnſon] 1. A woman who gives her lover hopes, yet cheats dt 


appoints him. | | 0 
| Dilitary fortune plays the t 
With the brave, noble, honeſt, gallant man, J 

To throw herſelf away on fools. Otway, 1 


2. A name of contempt for a woman. J rul'd the ſlate, 6 
ſtateſmen farces writ, Pope. "" 
To JiLT, verb act. to cheat, deceive, or diſappoint, 2 man by al N 
tering his love with hopes, and then leaving him for another. 
man paſſionately in love that he is jz/ted. Locke, ; 
JrLTING, part. adj. [of to ji/t] deceiving, tricking, che, 
uſed by ſome ſtrumpet and lewd woman, eſpecially in the 0 
amours. See jJiLT, and To JiLT. | ted fron 
To Ji'NcLE, verb neut. [a word made from jangle, or ** * 
hs ound intended to be expreſſed. Jobnjo) to chink, to ſoun 
reſpondently. There jing/ing fools. Shakeſpeare. F 
Nes — = _ 1. Correſpondent ſounds. Volt 
judges are nine parts in ten of all nations, who call co y, I. 


Ce. 
t of 


bs ; , . be . 
ingles wit. Dryden. 2. Any thing ſounding, a rattle, a. hen., in 
plant where favages are, do not only entertain them with trifle fir 

ſu 


Jingles, but uſe them juſtly. Bacon. 111 
39: ſubſt. (corrupted from aiſſe, Fr.] 1. A walk or alley 1. 


Ainſworth 


long iles extend, Pope. 2. e, Fr.] an car of corn. Iu 


{ro 


ILL 


Gr. ilk, Lat. in anatomy] the cavity or hollown&ſs 


ſie [M9 to the thigh-bones, the flanks that contain the ſmall 


m the cheſt 
uts, & 


91 5 Oius, plur. [of I e; which ſee] the ſpires or beards of corn. 
LES, 9 . 


av [ifette, or iſle, Fr.] a little iſland. 
1 See OYLET. | 
[LiuM, or I'w10n [aazos, Gr.] the third of the ſmall guts, 
by reaſon of its — and windings, and being in length 
t twent hands breadth. It begins where the gut jejunum ends, 
2 itſelf at the cœcum. : 7 fs 
wm , Lat. The conſequences of inflammation is an iht, com- 
= called the twiſting of the guts, but is really either a circamvo- 
1 00 inſertion of one part of the gut within the other. Arbutbnot. 
yt 


Lex, Lat. [with botaniſts] the holm-oak. The ilex or great 


let oak thrives well in England, and is a hardy ſort of tree. The 
ſcarle 4s have a ſort they call enzina, the wood of which, when old, 
8 _ chambleted, as if it were painted, and is uſeful for ſtocks of 
oy / allet-heads, chairs, axle-trees, wedges, beetles, pins, and 


allifadoes for fortifications, being very hard and durable. Mortimer. 


Ila, Lat. (with anatomiſts] the flanks, the fide parts of the low- 


er belly between the laſt rib and the privities, the ſmall guts. 


Lula [ua, Gr.] the daughter of Numitor, king of the Albanes, 
«ho being a veſtal virgin (as it is ſaid, was gotten with child by 
Mars on the bank of the river Tiber, aud brought forth twins, Ro- 

aus and Remus; for which fact ſhe was ſet alive in the ground, and 
hor children expoſed hard by the ſame river ; but being found by 
Faaſtulus, the king's ſhepherd, he brought them up. 

rac Paſſion (with phy ſicians] a kind of convulſion in the belly, 
; nervous colic, whoſe teat is the ileum, which is a painful wringing 
or twiſting of the guts, when the periſtaltic motion is inverted ; or 
when the upper part finks or falls into the lower, the ſame that is 
called chordapſus and wvolvulus, from wle, Lat. to roll. 

Il lae Vefels [in anatomy] the double forked veſſels of the trunks 
of the great artery, and the great vein of the belly, about the place 
where the bladder and womb are ſituated. | 
Lac, or I'Liac [ilinque, Fr. ziacus, Lat.] pertaining to the 
- or lower bowels. | . 
111a/cus Externus, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the thigh, 
gt takes its name from its ſituation, ariſing from the lower and inner 
part of the os ſacrum, and is inſerted by a round tendon to the upper 
part of the root of the great trochanter : the uſe of it is to move the 
thioh-bone ſomewhat upwards, and turn it outwards. 

I.,acus Interuus, Lat. {with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the thigh, ari- 
dug from the inward hollow part of the ilium, and joining with the 
pivas magnus, is inſerted wich it under the pectineus, ſo that they 
both ſerve to move the thigh forward in walking. 

'L1abs, plur. of iliad [L, plur. of u, Gr.] the title of one 
of Homer's heroic poems, ſo called, as the ſcene of action is upon 
the coalt and plains of ILIUu, which is only another name for the 
city of Troy. | | 

"pooh I'i10s [with anatomiſts] the ſmall or thin gut. 

Illu, or ILios, Lat. {with phyticians] the twiſting of the ſmall 
guts when their coats are douꝭ led inward, and there is ſuch a ſtoppage 
that nothing can paſs downward. See ILEus. 

iu Os [with anatomiſts] the upper part of the bone called oſſa 
innominata, ſo called, becauſe it contains the gut ilium, which lies 
between it and its fellows. It is a large bone, and connected to the 
ſdes of the three ſuperior vertebræ of the os ſacrum. | 

ILs, adv, [ealc, Sax.] eke, alſo. It is till retained in Scotland, 
and denotes each, as 2 ane of you, every one of you. It alſo ſig- 
nifies the ſame, as Macintolh of that 2%, denotes a gentleman, whoſe 
ſurname, and the title of his eſtate, are the ſame, 

Shepherds ſhould it not yſhend | 
Your roundels freſh, to hear a doleful verſe 
Of Roſalind, who knows not Roſalind, _ 
That Colin made, % can I you rehearſe. Spenſer, 
| 111, before words beginning with /, ſtands for ix. | 

I'LL, an abbreviation for I gl. 1 

lux, adj, = abbreviation 4 evil, and retaining all it ſenſes; ſee 
II.; üd, Dan. worſe, worſt, zrr. comp. and /uperl.] 1. Bad or 
evil in any reſpect, contrary to good, 8 . — 4 moral. Nei- 
ther 15 1t , air only that maketh an 2/7 ſeat, but z ways, l markets, 
il neighbours, Bacon. 2. Sick, difordered, not in health [ I know 
lot that evil is ever uſed in this ſenſe. John. 

You wiſh me health in very happy ſeaſon, 
For I am on the ſudden ſomething 4. Shakeſpeare. 
IL, ſubſt. 1, Wickedneſs. Ill to man's nature, as it ſtands per- 
rented, hath a natural motion ſtrongeſt in continuance. Bacer, 2. 
Misſortune, miſery. 
Who can all ſenſe of others I eſcape, 
s but a brute at beſt in human ſhape. Tate, 
I, adv. 1. Not well, not rightly in any reſpect. J at eaſe both 


be and all her train. Dryden. 2. Not eaſily, I bears the ſex a 
youthful lover's fate. Dryden. 


Iu, /ubſt. or adv. is uſed in compoſition to expreſs any bad qua 

ly or condition. | | 

IL, /abſ.. the craft of ill-deſigning men. Sri. 

N LL, adv, the ungrateful treaſon of her A choſen huſband over- 

tows her, Sidney. 

"One | II news comes a-pace : ? 

eaſt, ſooner than we would have it; for that is all the ſaying 
mean. | | 


berbe croit toujours. It. Paxxi creſcono ſenza in affargli. 
"is gene y uſed jeſtingly to or of children who grow a- Ho Pu 
fa A CERABLE fof illacerabilis, Lat.] whole, or uncapable of divi- 
l 
reren [illacrymabilis, Lat.] uncapable of weeping. 
10 Aae Jaht. [illapſus, Lat.] 1. Gradual entrance of one thing 
3 er. A piece of iron red hot, by reaſon of the 7/lapſe of the 
ful com; appears all over like fire. Norris, 2. Sudden attack, ca- 


aſe is oft preſerv'd 
by the bold ſwimmer, in the ſwift i//ap/e 
f accident diſaſtrous. Thomſon. 


Fr, Mauy a Ir weeds grow a. pace. 
| 


” 


ILL 


IIIA renp, part. adj. [illapſis, Lat.] fallen of {lid gently in or 
upon, | | | 

To IV LA“ ONE ATE, verb act. [illagues, Lat.] to entangle, to entrap, 
to enſnare. I am /laqueated, but not truly captivated into an aſſent 
to your concluſion. Mare. 


, „ part. adj. [illaqueatus, Lat.] intangled of in- 
nared. | | 
 IuLaquea'T1ON [of i/laqueate] 1. The act of catching or enſnar- 
ing. The word in Matthew doth not only fignify ſuſpention or pen- 
dulous illagueation, but alſo ſuffocation. Brown. 2. A ſnare, any 
thing to catch or entrap. 


2 3 Lat. an inference or concluſion drawn from premiſes. 
oc lte. 

ILLATIVE, adj. [illatus, Lat.] relating to illation, or concluſion. 
Such cauſal particles as, for, becauſe, manifeſt the act of reaſoning, as 
well as the ative particles, then and therefore. Watts. 

ILLA'TIVELY, adv. [of illatiue] by way of inference. 

ILLAUDA'BLE [zHaudabilis, Lat.] unworthy of praiſe. Milton. 

ILLECE'BRa, Lat, [with botaniſts] the herb wall-pepper, or ſtone - 


crop. 


ILLEIOTIVE, Aalſt. [of illiceo, Lat.] an allurement or enticement. 

ILLE'caL [of in, neg. and Iegalis, Lat.] contraty to law, An i- 
legal patent. Swift. 1 | „ 

ILLEGA'LtTY, ſubſi. [of illegal] contrariety to law. The illegali- 
ty of all thoſe commiſſions. Clarendon. 


ILLEGALLY, adv. [of illegal] not according to law, in a manner 
contrary thereto. 


ILLE'GaLNEss [of illegal] contrary to law. _ 
ILLE"GIBLE, adj. [of in and /egibilis, from ego, Lat. to read} that 
cannot be read. Hobel. | | 
ILLECI“TTI MAC [of i/legitimate] ſtate or quality of baſtardy. 
ILLECITIuATE [illigitime, Fr. illegitimo, It and Sp. of :iegiti- 
mus, Lat.] unlawfully or baſely born, belonging to a baſtard, not be- 
| wary: in wedlock, Being 7//:gitimate, I was deprived of that en- 
tearing tenderneſs. Addi/on. | | | 
ILLEGUTIMATELY, adv. [of illegitimate] not in wedlock. 
ILLEGITIMA'T10N [of legitimate] baſeneſs of birth, the ſtate of 
one not begotten in wedlock. Falſe and incompetent pretexts, the 
one of attainder, the other of ;/legitimation. Bacon. | 
ILLE'VIABLE {of vr, a law term] that cannot or may not be le- 
vied, recovered, or exacted. He rectified the method of collecting 
his revenue, and removed obſolete and 7/ſewiatle parts of charge. 
Hale. | | | | 
ILLFAa"vouREd, deformed. An old i!/fawvcrred caſtle. Sidney. 
ILLFAa"vOUREDLY, adv. [of ile, with deformity. 
ILLFA'VOUREDNESs, deformity, _ he Wa 
ILLIBERAL {i/{iberalis, Lat.] 1. Ungenteel, not noble, not ingenu- 
ous. The charity of moſt men is grown ſo cold, and their religiont 
ſo i/liberal. K. Charles, 2. Baſe, mggardly, not generous, not muni- 
ficent. That earth did not deal out their nouriſhment with an over- 
ſparing or 2/l:beral hand. Woodward. _ | FO 
IL LYBERALLY, ad. [of illcberal}] ungenteel, baſely. 
ILLIBERA'LITY [iliberalitas, Lat.] niggardlineſs, unbountifulneſs, 


meanneſs of ſpirit, want of munificence. The 27//iberality of parents 


in allowance towards their children is an harmleſs error. Bacon. 

II LI“ Ir [illicitus, Lat. illicite, Fr. illicito, It.] unlawful. $993 

To ILL!GHTEN, verb ad. [of in and lighten] to enlighten, to illu- 
nate; a word I believe only in Raleigh. Every day we ſee the air 

illighte ned. Raleigb. Is 5 

ILLIMITABTIE [of in, neg. and limes, Lat. a limit] unbounded, 
that cannot be limited. The idolatry was direct in the people, whoſe 
credulity is i/limitable, and who may be made believe that any thing 
is God. Brown. h 8 

ILLIMITABLx, adv. [of :/[imitable] without capability of bounds. 

ILLIM1TED [of in and limes, Lat. illimité, Fr.] unbounded, inter- 
minable. N | . | —_ 

TIr.11MITEDNESS [of :/limited] exemption from all bounds. The 
abſoluteneſs and ://:;mitedneſs of his commiſſion. Clarendon. 
 ItiixNcTvs, Lat. {in medicine] broth or liquor that may be ſup- 
ped, as an electuary or lohoch. | 98 . | 

ILLYQUaATED, part. adj. [i/liquatus, Lat.] melted down. | 

ILLiQua'T10N, Lat. the act of melting down one thing in another. 

ILL! TERATE [illiteratus, Lat.] not learned, untaught. The igno- 
rant and i/literate embraced torments and death. Tillotſon. 

ILLI'TERATELY, adv. [of literate] unlearnedly. | | 

ILt1'TERATENESS [of illiterate] unlearnedneſs of ſcience. The 
illiterateneſs and impoſtures of thoſe that pretend kill in it. Boyle. 

I LI“ TERATURE [of ill and literature] want of learning. Want of 
holy orders, illiterature or inability for the diſcharge. Ayhiffe. 

ILLna"rurE [of i// and nature) habitual malevolence, want of 
humanity. Hinature inclines a man to thoſe actions that thwart and 
ſour, and diſturb converſation. South. | 

ILLva"TuRED [of illnature] 1. Habitually malevolent, wanting 
good will. Theſe ill qualities denominate a man iUſnatured. South. 
2. Philips applies it to land; not yielding to culture, untractable. 
| The fondly ſtudious of increaſe, _ 

Rich foreign mold on their il. natur d land 
Induce. F. Philips. 


ILLNA'TUREDLY, adv. [of ill. natured] with ill - nature, in a peeviſh | 


manner. | 

ILLxa'TUREDNEsS [of Maatured] want of a kindly diſpofition. 

V'LLNEss [of epel, Sax. and ne/s] 1. Sickneſs, want of health. On 
the Lord's day which immediately preceeded this 7//ng/s, he had re- 
ceived the ſacrament. Atterbury. 2. Badneſs or inconvenience, natu- 
ral or moral. The i/{ne/s of the weather. Locke. 3. Wickedneſs. 

Art not without ambition, but without 
The i1/1ne/5 ſhould attend it. Shakeſpeare. 

ILLo'cical [of in and logical] 1. Not agreeable to the rules of lo- 
gic, unreaſonable, An inference ſo utterly ige. Decay of Piety. 
2. Ignorant, or neg ent of the rules of reaſoning. Bold and z{logi- 
cal in the diſpute, Waiton. 8 | 

ILLO'GICALLY, adv. [of illogical] in a manner contrary to the rules 
of reaſoning. | 
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IL L 


To Il v br, verb act. [illudo, Lat.] to mock, to jeer, to play upon, 
to deceive, to torment by ſome contemptuous artifice of mockery. 
T"i/lude him with ſuch bait. Spenſer. | a4 1 

To ILLu'ME. werb act. [illuminer, Fr.] 1. To enlighten, to illumi- 
nate. I' lume that part of heaven. Shakeſpeare, 2. To adorn, to 
brighten. Illum'd with fluid gold. Thomſon. 

ILLU'MINaBLE, capable of being enlightened. 

ILLU'MINarY, pertaining to illuminating. | 

To ILLv'minaTe [illuminer, Fr. illuminare, Tt. illuminùr, Sp. illu- 
minatum, ſup. of illumino, from lumen, Lat, light] 1. To enlighten, to 
ſupply with light. All nature is ;//uminated by a ſingle light. Wotton. 
2. To adorn with bonfires or feſtal lamps. 3. To enlighten intellec- 
tually with grace or knowledge. He illuminates the mind with ſuper- 
natural light. Locke. 4. [Wich painters] to beautify, to ſet oft; to 
lay gold or colours on initial capital letters, and other ornaments, as 
was anciently done in manuſcript books. 5. To illuftrate. To 2//z- 
minale the ſeveral pages with variety of examples. Watis. 6. To gild 
and colour maps and prints, ſo as to give them, as it were, the greater 
light and beauty. — 

ILLUMINA'T10N, Fr. [illuminazione, It. illuminacibn, Sp. of illumi- 
ratio, Lat.] 1. The act of enlightening or ſupplying with light. 2. 
That which gives light. A body illightened and an 7/lumination cre- 
ated. Raleigh. 3. Feſtal lights, as lamps and bonfires as a token of 

joy. Windows with 2/Juminations grac'd. Dryden. 4. Brightneſs, 
{plendor. The illuminators of manuſcrips borrowed their little from the 
i/lnmination which a bright genius giveth to his work. Felton. 5. In- 
fuſion of intellectual light, knowledge or grace. Forms of prayers 
imploring God's aid and blefling for the Uumination of our labours. 
Bacon. | | 


tive action of fire and is not ſeen, is called air. Dzgby. | 
I1iU'MINaTIVE Month [in aſtromony] that ſpace of time, during 
which the moon gives light, or is to be ſeen betwixt one conjunction 
and another. „ 
ILLUMINAa'TOR [from 7//uminate] 1. One who gives light. 2. A 
gilder or colourer, &c. of writing, &c. one who decorates manu- 
ſcripts with pictures and other ornaments of various colours at the be- 
ginning of chapters, See 4th ſenſe of illumination. Raleigh. 
To ILLU'MINE, verb a. [illumi nor, Lat, illuminer, Fr.] to illumi- 
nate, to enlighten, to ſupply with light. 
The ſudden blaze, | | 
Far round z//umin'd hell. Milton. 
2. To adorn, to ſet off with decorations. 
To Cato Virgil paid one honeſt line, 
O may my country's friends :/{/umize mind. Pope. 
IL.LUMINED, part. adj. a term uſed anciently of ſuch as had been 
baptized, and aroſe from a cuſtom of putting a lighted taper in the 


hand of the baptized, as a ſymbol of the faith and grace received 


thereby. I ſhould rather have ſaid with JusTr1x MarTYR, who flon- 
riſhed long before ſuch idle and ſuperſtitious ceremonies were introdu- 
ced amongit us, Becauſe the perſons, who in baptiſm DEDICATED 
themſelves thro' Chrift (as St. Juſtin expreſſes it) to God, the solute 
Loxp and FarnER of all things, had their minds well £x11614TENED 
with the knowledge of theſe truths ; and in particular of the indiſpen- 
ſable neceſſity of a Free and voluntary regeneration from the wain con- 
wer/ation tranſmitted to them by their fathers, before they were admit- 
ted to that molt ſolemn ordinance. JusTix Apolog. 2d Ed. Rob. Ste- 
pban. p. 160. This uſe of the word ſeems to have been as old as the 
| g__ age; as appears from Heb. vi. 4. and Heb. x. 32. See 
A 


PISA, and PRIMITIVI Chriſtianity compared. 


7 — 


ILLUMINERS, or ILLU MINATORS, painters and gilders of manu- 
ſcript capital letters, See To ILLUmiNATE. 
Ixxuv'siox, Fr. [:Uufione, It. i/ufion, Sp. of iliuſis, Lat.] a mockery, 
a falſe repreſentation or ſhew, a ſham or cheat, error, or rather a ale 
appearance to the mind, | | 
and deceiv'd no more, | 
They own th' Hafen, which deceiv'd before. | 
4 | TapLt of Cents. 
ILLv“s TVE, * [of 1lluſus, Lat.] deceitful, Ec. deceiving by falſe 
appearance. J/ufive dreams. Blatkmore. | | 

TIirv'sory, adj. [illuſpire, Fr. of inluforius, Lat.] deceiving, frau- 
"_ The fallacious and 7/ly/ory uſe of obſcure or deceitful terms. 
LOCKE, » 

_ Iutv'siveness, or ILLu'soRINEss | of Ilaſive and illiſory] mock- 
ing nature, deceitfulneſs. ; | 


To Hru“sNATE, verb af. [illuftrare, Tt. iluſprar, Sp. illuſtra- 


tum, ſup. of illiſiro, Lat, illuſtrer, Fr.] 1. To make clear and evident, 
to explain. 1//uffrgte matters of undeniable truth. Brown. 2. To 
brighten with light. 3. To brighten with honour. 

Thee ſhe enroll'd her garter'd knights among, 

Hllufirating the noble Iſt, * Philips. 

IlLusTRA”TION, Fr. [illuftrazione, It. iluftracion, Sp. of illuſtratio, 
Lat.] the act of making clear, evident or plain, expoſition. The 
comparing them one with another may perhaps be of ule for their la- 
tration. Locke, 

ILLUSTRATIVE, adj. [of illußrate] having the quality of clearing 
or explaining. 'They play much upon the ſimile or illuſtrative argu- 
mentation. Braun. 3 | 

ILLU'STATIVELY, adv. 
IN Brown. | 

iurv'srrIOUs [Airis Lat. illuftre, Fr eminent, famous, re- 
nowned, noted, noble, excellent. The mol illuftrious titles are de- 
rived from things ſacred. $:urh. | 

F1.1v'sTRIOUSLY, atv, [of illuirinms) eminently, renownedly, no- 
bly, conſpicuouſly, That he might more illuſiriguſly manifeſt his cha- 


rity. Atterbury. | | 
oY illyfirious) illuſtrious quality, famouſneſs, 


[of illuffrative] by way of illuſtration or 


ILLVU'srR1OUSNE SS 
nobleneſs, renownedneſs. 
TrLoTant run, Lat. [in medicine] an ancient form of an exter- 
nal medicine, like the ceroma, with which the limbs of wreſtlers and 
others were rubbed, efpecially after bathing, 
ILLY'zicvs, Lat. ſin botanic writers] growing in Dalmatia, in the 
Eguntries to the north-eait of the gulf of Venice. | 
"* Fu, abbreviation for J am. 


- which are ſuch things whereof we have no notion? Dyydey, 
ILLUMINATIVE, adj. [iluminatif, Fr. of illuminate] tending to en- 
lighten, having the power to give light. What admits the zumina- 


IMB 
I'm is uſed commonly in compoſition for in before mute letter; 
I'mace, Fr. [imagine, It. imagdn, Sp. imagem, Port of ; 
of imago, Lat.] 1. A natural lively repreſentation of an objec "yy 
to a ſmooth well-poliſhed ſurface, generally uſed for 276 6 
preſentation or likeneſs of a thing, either natural or artificial s 
or picture. Whoſe is this image and ſuperſcription ? &.. Mater 
An idol, a falſe image. Thou ſhalt not make unto the an OS 
image. Deuteronomy. 3. A copy, repreſentation, likeneſs, Lare 
He made us to his image all agree, | 
That image is the ſoul, andthat muſt be 
Or not the maker's image, or be free, 
4. Semblance, ſhew, appearance. 
image bears. Dryden. 

Trace [in phyſics] is the trace or mark which outward objects 
preſs upon the mind, by means of the organ of ſenſe, an idea, 3 * 
ture drawn in the fancy. We may have a clear idea of the 10 * 
one thouſand angles; but the image or ſenſible ideas we cannot ba 
guiſh by fancy from the inα of a figure that has nine hundred Fo 5 
Watts. | 19 

Trace [in optics] is an object projected on the baſe of a come; 
mirror, | 

Imacrs [in diſcourſe] any thoughts proper to produce expreſſion 
and which preſent a kind of picture to the mind; or, in a more li 
ted ſenſe, ſuch diſcourſes as ſome perſons, when by a kind of 8 
ſiaſm or extraordinary emotion of the ſoul, they ſeem to ſee thine; 
whereof they ſpeak. 5 5 

To Iv AE, werb act. [from the ſubſt.] to repreſent, to copy by the 
fancy, to imagine. How are immaterial ſubſtances to b 


Dryden, 
The face of things a frightfy 


y oY 
E maſa, 


Tmacery [of image} 1. Painted or carved work, tapeſtry with f. 
gures, any ſenſible repreſentations of figures, An altar carved nit 
cunning zmegery. Spenſer. 2. Show, appearance. The paint ang 
imagery, that attracted our ſenſes, fade. Rogers. 3. Copies of the 
fancy, falſe ideas, imaginary phantaſms. I he 7magery of a meln. 
choly fancy. Atterlumy. 4. Repreſentations in writing, ſuch deſeip. 
tions as force the image of the thing deſcribed upon the mind, I yh 
there may be in this poem any inſtance of good imagery. Dryden, 

IMA“OINAnLE, Fr. [immaginabile, It. of imaginabilis, Lat.] thit m 
be imagined, poſũble to be conceived, Sunk into the greateſt da. 
neſs imaginable. Till:t/om. | 

Ima'cinaBLENESs [of imaginable] capableneſs of being imagined 

Ima'cinanT, adj. Fr. forming ideas, imagining what the force of 
imagination is eicher upon the body zmaginant, or upon another boch. 
Bacon. ä 

IMA“ GIN AN IxxESS [of imaginary] the quality of not having a rel 
exiſtence, but only in the fancy. | | 

IaGinary [imaginaire, Fr. immaginario, It. imaginario, Sp. ins. 
ginarius, Lat.] fancied, exiſting only in the imagination. Fortune is 
nothing elſe but a power 7maginrary. Raleigh. 
 Inacina'TiION, Fr. [immaginazione, It. imaginacion, Sp. imavina- 
cam, Port. of imaginatio, Lat.] 1. Is an appellation of the mind io the 
phantaſm or image of ſome corporeal thing impreſſed in the bra; 
Or it is a power or faculty of the ſou], by which it conceives and forms 
ideas of things, by means of certain traces and impreſſions that had 
been before made on the brain by ſenſation or reflection; the poyer 
of repreſenting things abſent to one's ſelf or others. magination | un- 
derſtand to be the repreſentation of an individual thought. Jmagin- 
ticn is of three kinds, joined with belief of that which is to cone, 
joined with memory of that which is paſt, and of things preſent, ora 
if they were preſent. Bacon, 2. Idea, conception, image in the mind. 
Deſpair darkens all her imaginations. Sidney. 3. Contrivance, ſcheme, 
Thou haſt ſeen all their vengeance and all their imaginations againk 
me. Lamentations. But the author of that noble poem called the Fla. 
ures of Imagination, obſerves, * that there are certain powers in lu. 
man nature, which ſeem to hold a middle place between the organs d 
badily ſeuſe, and the faculties of moral perception; they have ber 
called by a very general name, TE Powers of Imagination. — 
As they are the inlets of ſome of the moſt exquiſite pleaſurcs wean : 
acquainted with, men of warm and ſenſible tempers have falt h 
means to recall the delightful perceptions they afford, independent ol 
the objects which originally produced them. This gave riſe to the , 
imitative or deſigning arts; ſome of which like PI fx and $CULP- | 
TURE, dire#ly copy the external appearances which were admire 
nature; others, like Muse and POETRY, bring them back to remem- 1 
brance by „ene univerſally eſtabliſhed and underſtood.” — And cot 
cludes by obſerving, that tho' theſe arts, when improved with tine, 
might take in ſomething more, * yet as their primary intention 0 
only to expreſs the oJ EOS of IMaciNATION, and as they | L . 
abound chieſly in ideas of that claſs, they of courſe retain their ong # 
nal dharaQer, and all the different plegſures they. excite, are termed u 
general, PLEASURES oF IMAGINATION.” ; oa 

Ima'cinaTive [imaginatif, Fr. immaginativo, It. of iq 
Lat.] apt to imagine, pertaining to or full of imagination, fan vic bs 
Witches are imaginative, and believe oft-times they do that V 
they do not. Bacon. 4 

Nen [of imaginativus, Lat. and neſs] fantaſtical 
neſs ; alſo ſuſpiciouſneſs, jealouſy, thoughtfulneſs. 1 

To Ima"cine, verb act. [imaginer, Fr. immaginare, It, 111 4 
Sp. and Port. imaginer, Lat.] 1. To conceive or fancy, BY 8 
ſuppoſe, to paint in the mind. The repeated additions of cer 1 5. 
of imagined parts of duration and expanſion with the infinity nilche⸗ 
ber. Locke. 2. To ſcheme, to contrive. They imagined à 
vous device. Pſalms. | "1 be 

Ima"cineR i imagine] one who imagines or forms ideas. Sil 
did it by firſt telling the imaginer, and after bidding the 
Bacon. 2 0 

Ima'cines, Lat. [among the 8 certain mage * 4 
which the noblemen kept under the porches of their houſes, n 

' * $ or trump 
caſes ; which were carried about at their funeral powps 
entries. 15 

To IunA“LM, verb ad. ſembaumer, Fr. imbaſſamart, It. — 
Sp.] to anoint a dead body with certain unguents, drugs, 

Sc. in order to preſerve it. See EuBALIM. lune hou! 

To Iunaxx, verb a, [of in, and banc, Sax.] to 100% 
or keep up within banks. | Tus a'80h 


IMB 


- go. and Port. [imbarco, It.] a ſtop or ſtay upon ſhip- 
able uthority; ſometimes that none ſhall go out of the port 
harbour ſometimes that none ſhall either come in or go out. See 
or ar y : 

ot BY ie [of embarguer, Fr.] to ſhip, to get or put on ſhip- 


. 1 ſo to engage in a buſineſs, to undertake it, to be in with it. 
hoard 5 


or e ſenbarguement, Fr.] the act of putting or going on 
| MBARKATION, 
piphoard. . [of im, and bas, Fr.] made lower in value, 

2 Ay baſer metal. See To EMBASE. ; | 
. IuBA“TTLE, verb ac. [of im, and batailler, Fr.] to draw an 
= 1 in battalia, or diſpoſe it in order of battle. See To Enna - 
” 1BE'CILE [imbecille, Fr. imbecillis, Lat.] weak, feeble, wanting 
* ch of either mind or _ he adi. Thi 15 % 

To IMBE/CILE, werh act. [from t e adj. is word is corruptly 
Iten embezzle] to Weaken a ſtock or fortune by clandeſtine ex- 
m_ or unjuſt appropriations. Not ſuffering their perſons to be op- 
ed, or their eſtates imbeciled. Taylor. CE Ty 
"Turec! LENESS, or IMBECI LITY { imbecilio, Lat. imbecillite, Fr. im- 
* It.] weakneſs, feebleneſs of mind or body. A weak and im- 
erfect rule argueth imbecility and imperfection. Hooker. 

To IBz'LLISH, verb act. [embellir, Fr. abbellire, It.] to adorn, 
beautify, ſet off, or grace. See To EMBELLI1SH. 

% Tipe LLISHING, Or TMBE'LLISHMENT [embelliement, Fr. ab- 
llimento, It.] an ornament or beautifying. See EMBELLISHMENT. 

To IunEzzl E, verb af. [of imbecillis, Lat. weak, g. d. to weaken] 
i make away with, waſte, or purloin; ſpoken of things committed 
to one's truſt, This mould be written 7mbeci/e ; which ſee. 

[ugEZZLEMENT, waſte, conſumption, ſpoil. 

Inzipirion [imbibition, Fr. with chymiſts] the act of eager re- 
ceiving Or drinking in any liquid thing. To all made faction there is 
received an inhibition. Bacon. a : 

To IuBTBE, verb ad. [imbiber, Fr, imbewere, It. embeber,Sp. of 
i and bibo, Lat. to drink] 1. To fuck or drink 19, The warm wa- 
ter inbibetb more of the ſalt. Pacor. 2. To 2q4mit into the mind, to 
receive by education. Prejudices it has imbibed by cuſtom. Locke, Or 
apply d to good inſtruction : As, 

Then wing your Journey forward, till you reach 
True evi/4om, and IMB1BE the truths ſhe'll teach, 
| Table of Cris. 
„ To drench, to ſoak, {This ſenſe, though nnuſual, perhaps un- 
exampled, is neceſſary in the Engliſh, unlefs the word imbue be adop- 
ted, which our writers ſeem not willing to receive. Fohnſon] This 
earth imbibed with more acid, becomes a metallic ſalt. Newwrer, 

I81'Ber [of imbite] that which drinks or ſucks. Salts are frong 
inlibers of ſulphureous ſteams. Arbuthnet. | 

To Inwi'TTER, verb af. [of im and bitter; birwen, Sax.) 1. To 
make bitter. 2. To deprive of pleaſure, to make unhappy. Let them 
extinguiſh their paſſions. which 7nbitter their lives. Adetſon. 3. To 
exaſperate, to provoke, | 0 

IunLA'Zz ED, part. adj. [of in and blape, Sax. ] made to blaze, ſhi- 
ning. Sce TO EuBLAZ E. | 

IpLa'zonary, or ImeLa"zoney [of Baton, Fr.] ſhield and co- 
ſours with coat armour, &c, Milton. | | 

To Iuno' pov [of im and be dige, Sax.) 1. To make up into one 
body, to bring together into one maſs or company. 

I by vow am ſo embodied yours, 

That ſhe which marries you muſt marry me. Shate/peare. 
2. To inveſt with matter, to join to a body. More than our ven- 
b:ded fouls can bear without laſſitute. Ga, 3. To mingle toge- 
ther, as ſeveral ingredients. 4. To condenſe to a body. 5. Lo incloie ; 


coal. Weedwward. | 
To Iunop v, verb neut. to coaleſce, to be united into one body or 
maſs, They body and run into one. Locke. 

To Iugo'1L, werb neut. [of boil] to move with violent agitation, 
as boiling liquor in a caldron. The knight imboiling in his havghty 
heart, penſer. | 

To Iso'LpeN, verb act. [of im and beld; of bald, Sax.) to make 
bold, to encourage. Their virtues and ſuperior genius 722i 
them, Sat. 

Iuso DER ED, part. adj. [of im and border ; bordure, Fr.] bordered, 
having borders, or ran ged by way of border; as, | 

Flowers | 
Inhorder'd on each bank, the hand of Eve. Milton. 

& EuRORDER. 

To IBO“ DURE, verb af, of in and bordure, Fr.] to encompaſs 
with a border. See EMBORDURE, 

lo'rourING in heraldry] is when the field, and circumference 
of the held, are both of one mctal and colour, or fur. | 

To Tuno'som, verb a. [of Sem] 1. To hold on the boſom, to 
cover tondly with the folds of one's garments, to hide under any co- 
ver. . Villages imbo/om'd in trees. Thomſon, 2. To admit to the heart 
or aieCtion, | 
Glad defire his late embo/om'd gueſt, 
| Yet but a babe with milk of fight he nurſt. Sidney. 

y SOMED, part. adj. [of im and bo/om, from bopom, Sax.] in- 
doſed in the bolom. By whom in bliſs imboſom'd ſat the ſon. Mz/ton. 

, 0 wu SS, verb a. [of imboſſare, It.] to raiſe with boſſes. See 

- IyB0'ss a Deer [with hunters] is to chaſe her into a thicket. 

Ig 50 3SEMENT, or IMBOSSING, imboſſed work, a fort of carving or 
$aving, on which the figures ſtand out above the plan on which 

ate made, See EMBOSSMEN T. 


0 lun ub, verb a. [of Bound] to incloſe, to ſhut in. 
hat ſweet breat 

101 Which was imbounded in this beauteous clay. Shakeſpeare. 
_ "mg W, verb act. [of bow] to vault, to arch. Inboaced win- 

wer pretty retiring places for conference. Bacon. 
Wil VELLED, Part. adj. [of im, neg. and boxwe!] having the bow- 

en = See To Empower. 
52. ö 


* 


improper. The {ame metal or mineral ibodied in ſtone, or lodged in 


To Iugo“ wk, werb af. [of in and bower] to cover with a 
bower, to ſhelter with trees. Ham's embowering walks. J homfon. 


Iuno w] ] Ex [of imbow] an arch, a vault, Not fo much as any 
embowument near any of the walls left. Bacon. 8 


Inmpra'cery [a law term] the act of tampering with a jury; he 


penalty of which is 207. and impriſonment at the pleaſure of the 
judge. | | 

10 ImBrx/xcLE, werb af, to entangle ; a low word, 

They're catch'd in knotted law like nets ; 
In which when once they are angle 

| The more they flir, the more they're tangled. Huaibras. 

Ius IcAT ED, adj. [with botanilts] applied to the leaves of ſome 
plants which are hollowed in like an imbrex or gutter-tile. 

Iun RICA“ TIN Ce, Lat. with architects] the act of making 
crooked like a ontter or roof- tile. Concave indenture adorned with 
neat imbrications. Derbam. | DONT 

ImBRoOC a'Do, Sp. cloth of gold or filver. ny 

Impro'cus, barb. Lat. [old records] a brook, drain, or water- 
courſe. 1 

To ImBro1'Der [of im and Broder, Fr.] to make flowers or other 
figures with a needle, on ſilk, cloth, Sc. See EM BRBOID ER, and its 
derivatives. 5 1 | 

ImBROT'DERER [of imbrozder] a worker of imbroidery. 

IMBROIDERY [of u and brogerie, Fr.] imbroidered work. 

To IunrorL, verb act. [of im and broviller, Fr.) to cauſe broils, 
furs, or quarrels ; to put into confuſion or diſorder, to ſet together 
by the ears. See Enron. ; 

Tolupro'wn, werb af. [of brown] to make brown, to darken, 


to cloud. [mbrown'd in native bronze, lo Henley lands, Pope. 


ImBRo'wweD, rendered opaque, ſhady. 
| Where th” unpierc'd ſhade 
1mbrown'd the noontide bowers. Milton, 

To Innru'e, verb act. [of in and brue; imbuo, Lat.] t. To 
moiſten or wet, to ſoak or ſteep much or long, as to imbrue the hands 
in blood, #. e. to commit murder. Fmbrucd with the chriſtian blood. 

 Kiniles. 2. To pour, to emit moiſture ; obſolete. 
Some bathed kiffes, and did oft embru#r 
The ſugar' d liquor through his melting lips. Sper /er, 

To Impru'TE, erb af. [of im and brute] to render brutal, or like 
a brute beaſt. This eſſence to incarnate and #7:brute. Mitten. 

To ImsruTE, verb ad, to ſink down to brutality. 

The foul grows clotted by contagion, 
Imbodies and 7mbrutes. Milton. 


To Iunv', verb act. [imbun, Lat. This word, which ſeems want - 


ed in our language, has been propoſed by ſeveral writers, but not yet 
adopted by the reſt, Indi, Fr. the participal adjective is only uſed] 
1. To tincture deep with any liquor or die. Throughly e-:bzed with 
black. Boyle. 2. To ſeaſon one's mind with good principles, virtue, 
learning. Thoſe that are deeply inbred with other principles. Dzgby. 
Io Imnvu'rsE [embourſer, Fr.] to ſtock with money, alſo to put to 
a ſtock of money; this ſhould be written hi. 

IuBV“RSEMENr [of 7mburſe] money to put into a purſe or ſtock, 

ImrTaerLITY [mitabilis, Lat.] the quality of being imitable, 
The multifariouſneſs of this ?matibility. Norris. | 

I'miTABL8, Fr. [imitabile, It. of imitabili:, Lat.] 1. That may be 
imitated. The characters of men placed in lower ſtations of life are 
more uſeful, as being 7»7table by greater numbers. Atierbury. 2. 
Worthy of unuation. I he moſt baſe men, and ſeparate from all :»;- 
table qualities. Paleigh, | | | 

ViurranrExess [of zmitable] a capableneſs of being imitated. 

To FrorTaTE, verb act. [imiter, Fr. imitare, It. ymitar, Sp. ini- 
tar, Port. of imitatum, ſup. of imito, Lat.] 1. To follow the example 


of another. to do the like according to a pattern, to endeavour to re- 


ſemble. We imitate and practiſe to make ſwifter motions than any 
out of your muſkets. Bacon. 2. To counterfeit. That ſuſtained an 227. 
tated ſhield. Dryden. 3. To purſue the courſe of a compoſition, ſo 
as to uſe parallel images and examples. For ſhame! what, imitate an 
ode! Gay. | BY | 
IMITATION, Fr. [imitagione, It. imitacion, Sp. of imitatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of imitating or copying, endeavouring to reſemble. Both 


theſe arts are not only true zmitations of nature, but of the beſt na- 


ture. Dryden. 2. That which is offered as a copy. 3. A method 


of tranſlating looſer than paraphraſe, in which modern examples and 


illuſtrations are uſed for ancient, or domeſtic for foreign. In the way 
of imitation the tranſlator not only varies from the words and ſenſe, 
but forſakes them as he ſees occaſion. Dryden. 

ImiTaT1ON [in painting and ſculpture] is repreſented by a woman 
holding in one hand a painter's pallat and pencils, and in the other a 
maſk, at her feet an ape ; all emblems of imitation, 

InTAa TONE, or IuITAZZ Ioxꝝ [in muſic books] a particular way 


of compoſition, wherein each part is made to imitate the other, 


. Trrrartive [imitativus, Lat.] inclined to copy, done by imitation. 
Imitative of the firſt in Thrace. Dryden. | 

 Trrrarives [with grammarians] verbs that expreſs any kind of 
imitation, as patriſſare, to take after the father; as to imitate his ac- 
tions, humour, Oc. nip 


ImiTa'Tor, Lat. [imitateur, Fr. imitatore, It. imitador, Sp.] he 


who imitates or copies another, one who endeavours to reſemble ano- 
the. Imitators are but a ſervile kind of cattle. Dryden. 
ImrTa'TRIX [imitratrice, Fr. and It. of imitratrix, Lat.] ſhe who 
imitates. | | 
Imma'culaTeE [immacult, Fr. immaculato, It. inmaculado, Sp. of 
immaculatus, Lat.] 1. Unſpotted, ſpotlefs, undefiled. To keep this 


commandment immaculate and blameleſs. Hooker. 2. Pure, clear, 


limpid; improper, Thou clear, immaculate, and ſilver fountain. 
Shakeſpeare. 
ImMa'cuLaTENESs [of immaculate] ſpotleſneſs, undefiledneſs. 
To Imma'nacie, verb act. [of im and manacle] to fetter, to confine, 
Tho' this corporal rind 
Thou haſt immanac#d. 2 . | 
Imma'ns [immanis, Lat.] huge, vaſt, prodigeouſly great. 
gens? nl adj. [of in * 3 Lat.] inherent, 8 Con- 
trary to the very firſt notions we have of the infinite perfections of the 
1 | divine 
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divine nature, to ſtate or ſuppoſe any new immanent act in God. 
South, | . ; *> 
IMMa'n1FEST, adj. [of in and manifefi] not plain, not manifeſt, 


| Immanifeft and unknown. Brown. 


Imma'niTY [immanitas, Lat.] cruelty, outrageouſneſs, fierceneſs, 
ſavageneſs. Such immanity and bloody ſtrife. Shakeſpeare. 
IMMARCE'SSIBLE Hs ns of in and marceſio, Lat.] never- 
ing, that cannot wither or decay. 
EE ee [of immarceſſible] never - fading nature, Ge. 
IMMA'RTIAL, adj. [of in and martial] not martial, not warlike. 
wers are _ 9 | 
My ſelf immartal. apman. | 
To N verb act. [of in and maſt] to cover, to diſguiſe. To 
immaſt our noted outward garments. Shakeſpeare. © ' 
IMMATE RIAL immaterial, Fr. immateriale, It. immaterial, Sp. im- 
materialis, of in and materia, Lat. matter] 1. Not conſiſting of mat- 
ter, incorporeal, diſtin& from matter. Angels are ſpirits immaterial. 
Hooker. 2. Of little or no conſequence, impertinent, having no re- 
lation. [This ſenſe has crept into the converſation and writings of bar- 
barians, but ought to be utterly rejected. Fohnſon] | 
IMMATERIA'LITY [immaterialite, Fr.] quality of not being made 
up of matter, diſtinctneſs from body or matter, incorporeity. When 
we know cogitation is the prime attribute of a ſpirit, we infer its im. 
materiality. Watts. „ : : 
IMMATE'RIALIZED, adj. [of in and materia, Lat.] incorporeal, di- 
ſtinct from matter. No trouble to immaterialized ſpirits. 'Glanwille. 
IMMATE'RIALLY, adv. [of immaterial] in a manner not depending 
upon matter. The viſible ſpecies of things ſtrike not our ſenſes 72:ma- 


terially. Brown. | 


IMMATE'RIATE, adj. [of in and materia, Lat.] incorporeal, not 
conſiſting of matter, not having a body. A virtue which may be 
called incorporeal and immateriate. Bacon. | | 
IuMArv'RE [immaturo, It. immaturus, Lat.] 1. Unripe. 2. Not 


come to perfection, not arrived at completion. An ill meaſured and 


immature counſel. Bacon. 3. Early, haſty, done before its time, come 


to paſs before the natural time. Call not that death 7mmature, if a 


man lives till ſeventy. Taylor. 


Immarvu're [in medicine] a term applied to the aliments and ani- 


mal juices not ſufficiently digeſted or concocted. | 

ImmaTU'RELY, adv. [of immature] before the time or ſeaſon, out 
of ſeaſon, before ripeneſs or completion. ; 
ImmaruU'rITY [immaturita, It. immaturitas, Lat. ] unripeneſs. incom- 
pleteneſs. Faults committed in an immaturity of age and judgment. 
Glanville. . 8 5 93 

IuNMEABL(LITYV [immeabilis, Lat.] want of power to paſs. Inmea- 
Lility of the juices. Arbutbnol. 

IMmEaSURABLE [of in and meaſure] immenſe, not to be mea- 
ſured, indefinitely extenſive. Churches reared up to an height in- 
meaſurable. Hooker. | | | 

ImmEA'SURABLY, adv. [of immenſurable] immenſely, beyond all 
meaſure. The Spaniards immeaſurably bewail their dead. Spenſer. 

 IMMECHA'NICAL, adj. [of in and mechanical] not according to the 
laws of mechanics. 'T'o ſhow any thing that is zmmechanical, or not 
according to the eſtabliſhed laws of nature Cheyne. 

ImmEDiacy [immediate, Fr.] perſonal greatneſs, power of act- 
ing without dependance ; this is a harſh word, and ſenſe peculiar to 
Shakeſpeare. Johnſon. 5 

| He led our powers, TR 
Bore the commiſſion of my place and perſon, 
The which immediacy may well ſtand vp 
And call itſelf your brother. Shakeſpeare. 

IMME'DIaTE ([immediat, Fr. immediato, It. and Sp. of immediatus, 
of in and medius, Lat.] 1. That acts without means, not acting by 
ſecond cauſes. To be aſcribed to the immediate will of God. Albot. 

This, in the molt / rid and proper ſenſe of the word, expreſſes that 
act of Gop THE FaTHER, by which he produced his firſt, and (in a 
ſenſe) his only-begotten Son. Gop having produced all other beings 
BY [or THRO'] him. See FigsrT CAUSE, and Mediate AGENCY 


compare. | | 
2. That follows, or happens preſently, inſtant with regard to time; 


Prior therefore ſhould not have written more immediate. Supply in- 


mediate. Shakeſpeare. 


And arm'd with more immediate power, 
Calls cruel ſilence to her aid. Prior. | 
3. Without any thing between, proximate, being in ſuch a ſtate with 
reſpe& to ſomething elſe, as that there is nothing between them. 
Moſes mentions the immediate cauſes. Burnet's Hiſtory. 
IMMEDIATELY, adv. [of immediate] 1. Without the intervention 


of any other cauſe or event. Immediately by himſelf, or mediately by 


the hands of the biſhop. South. 2. Inſtantly, at the time preſent, 
without delay. A 
With him at Eaton 
Immediately to marry. Shakeſpeare. 

ImmEDIATENEsSS [of immediate] 1. Preſence, with regard to time. 
2. The ſtate of following another thing without any thing coming be- 
tween. z. The acting without means, exemption from ſecond or 
intervening caules. 

IMME”DICABLE [immedicabilis, Lat.] incurable. Wounds inmed;- 
cable. Milton. | 

IMMEMORABLE [of immemorabilis, Lat.] not worthy of remem- 
brance, not remarkable, 

IMMEMO'RIAL {[immemoriet, Fr. immemorabile, It. from in and me- 
moria, Lat. memory] that is, out of mind, or beyond the memory of 
man; being of ſo long continuance, that its beginning cannot be 
known or traced, Long immemorial practice. South. 

IMMEMORIAL [in a law ſenſe] a time immemorial, that was before 
the reign of our king Edward II. | 

IMMEMO'RIALNEsS [of immemorial] the quality of being out of 
mind, or beyond the memory of man. 

Imme'wnse, Fr. [immenſe, It. and Sp. of immenſus, Lat.] being of 
ſo great or large an extent, that it cannot be meaſured or 3 by 


any finite meaſure, unmeaſurable, infinite, unbounded, Infinite or 


immenſe eſſence hath no relation unto body, Gr cab. 

IMMENSELY, adv. [of immenſe] infinitely, beyond meaſure. The 
void ſpace of our ſyſtem is immenſely bigger than all its corporeal 
mals, Bentley, 


rors of the church of Rome. Aadiſon. 


by ſteeping it in water. 


decreaſe, diminution. Did not a providence continually overſe aid 


IMM 


ImmME'NSENESS, or IMME'NSITY Cinmenſitè, Fr. 3, \ 
menſidad, Sp. of immenſitas, E — — lt. in 
3 an amplitude or extenſion that cannot be equ- Nye 

nite meaſure whatſoever, or how oft ſoever repeated l 5 7 
we find in ourſelves of repeating as often as we of — 1 

7 Key 
ENS. 


by ary 

e 
will 

ſpace, we get t ting 


he idea of immenſity. Lecte. See Co 
ImmEnsuURaBUiITY, or IMME'NSURABLENESs of ; | 
uncapableneſs, or impoſſibility of being meaſured. ena 
IMMENSURABLE [of in, neg. and menſurabilis, Lat.) 
being meaſured. | 
To Imme'rGE, verb act. [ immergo, 
plunge into water, or ſome liquid. 
ImmE'RIT, . [immerito, Lat.] want of worth 
ſon and my own immerit tell me it muſt not be for m 


incapable of 


Lat. fee Bap risu] to di 
r 


or merit. 


, f q 
ImmE'RsE, for IMME'RSED, part. adj. [immerſus, Lat tas 
vered, ſunk deep. Inquiry of things :mmer/e in matter. Fg cb. 

; „ 


To IME RSE, verb ad. [immerſum, ſup, of immergo, Lat.] 
dip or plunge over head and ears, to put under water. * To 
or cover deep. More than a mile {»:mers'd within the wood D fit 
3. To keep in a ſtate of intellectual depreſſion. Immerſz 7 1 555 

© er. 


ImMmE'RSED, or IMME'RGED, part. adj. [of imme- i 
which ſee ; immerſus, Lat.] plunged 7 FN 4 ore . 
ears. | | cad t 

ImmE'Rs10Nn, Fr. [immer/icne, It. of immerſio, Lat.] 1. The 
dipping, plunging, or pulling any body into a fluid below the ſ I 
Invulnerable all over, excepting that part which the mother N 
her hand during this ie ian. Addiſon. 2. I he ſtate of im 
low the ſurface of a fluid. 3. The ſtate of being overwhelm” 
loſt in any reſpect. Too deep an immerfion in the affairs of 1E. 4 
terbury. See BaPTISM. NO 5 eh 

ImmERs10Nn [with aftronomers] ſignifies, that any planet is beg; 
ning to come within the ſhadow of another, as in eclipſes; and 3 
ever che ſhadow of the eclipfing body begins to fall on the bog, 
ſed, they ſay, that is the time of the immerſion ; and When jr ds i 
of the ſhadow, that is the time of the emerſion. Wes 

IuuERSIoN [with chemiſts] is the putting metals or minerals ir 
ſome corroſive matter, to reduce them to powder. Y 

IMater3zoN {with phyſicians] a method of preparing a medicine 

ImmE'rsus Muſculus, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the 30 
which ariſes from its whole baſis in the upper and lower rib, and i u. 
ſerted in a ſemicircular manner, into the neck of the os hun; 

IMMETHO'DICAL [of n and methodical, from methoaus, Lat.] with 
out due method or order, confuſed. M. Bayle com f 


0 a i 5 0 ares the anſper. 
ing of an immetlodical author, to the hunting of a duck, Ati 


 IMMETHO'DICALLY, adv. [of immethodical] after an immetloded 
or irregular manner, | 
To IàMTORAT E, verb ncut. muri gro, Lat.] to paſs, or cone 
into. | 
I'MMINENCE 15 imminent] any ill impending, ſtate of being rear 
danger; an obſolete word. 
I do not ſpeak of flight, of fear or death, 
But dare all inmminence that gods and men 
Addreſs their dangers in. Shakeſpeare. | 
F'aminexT, Fr. [imminente, It. and Sp. in.minens, Lat.] approach 
ing, at hand, ready to come upon a perſon, hanging over the head, 
threatening ; always in an ill ſenſe. What dangers at any time are in- 
mirent, What evils hang over our heads, God doth know, and nat 
we. Hooker. | 
I'iMINENTNESS [of imminent] readineſs to come upon us, &. 
ſtate of being, or as it were, hanging, juſt over our heads, 
To Imur'xGLE, verb ad. [of ming/e] to mix, to unite things bog 
ther. Where purity and peace iumingle charms, Thomſon, 
IuMINU“TION [imminuo, Lat.] the act of diminiſhing, or lefſening, 


15 Ih 


ſecure them from all alteration or mminution, - Ray. 
IMm1sciB1'LityY [of i and mi/ceo, Lat. to mingle] incapacity of 
being mixed. . | 
Imm'ss10n \ immifſio, from in and mitto, Lat. to ſend] injection, 


the act of ſending in; oppoſed to emiſſion. 


To INI“ T, verb act. | immitto, Lat.] to inject, to let or ſend in. 

To Iuurx, verb a&. [of in and mix] to mingle. Sampſon with 
theſe ut, inevitably pulled down the ſame deſiruction on himſcl. 
Milton. 

ImmixaBLE {of ia and mix] impoſſible to be mingled. Such l. 
quors as may be clear, of the ſame colour and immixable, Milli 
| Immonr'tiry [immotbilite, Fr. immolilita, It. immubilitas, Lat, 
unmoveableneſs, ſtedfaſtneſs, want of motion, reſiſtance to motul. 
Weakneſs, immobility and debility of the vital force. Arbuthut. 

Immo'DERAT# [immodere, Fr. immoderato, It. immoderado, Sp. u 
immoderatus, Lat.] beyond the bounds of moderation, exceſlive, 
orderly. Not affſicted with violent paſſions, or diſtracted with inn 
arrate cares. Ray. | 7 

ImMMo'DERATELY, adv. [of immoderate] exceſſively, &c. Ding 
immodorately, and chapping it. Burnet's 4 heory. 

Immo'DERATENESS [of immoderate] immoderation, excels. 

IMMO'VERATION, Fr. [immoderatio, Lat. without moderation, & 
ceſs, want of moderation. 

Immo'pesr [immedefte, Fr. immodeſto, It. and Sp. immodeſus las 
1. That has no modeſty, wanting ſhame, chaſtity, or delicacy. f 
immodeſi to write to one ſhe knew would flout her. Shakypeart. e 
Unchaſte, impure, wanton, bold, laſcivious. 

Immodeſt deeds you hinder to be wrought, 

But we proſcribe the leaſt :mmode 2 Dryaen. * 
3. Obſcene. The moſt immodeſt word. Shakeſpeare. 4: Une 
able, exorbitant, arrogant. | od 

Immo'pesTLY, adv. [of immodeſt, immodeſte, Lat. inmadeji 
Fr.] without modeſty, | 4 

Immo'pesTy [immodeſlie, Fr. immodeſlia, Lat. It. and Sp. *. 
of modeſty, or ſhamefacedneſs, indecency. It was a piece 0! * 
deſty. Pope. | 

415 1 verb ad. [immolo, Lat. immoler, Fr J of 2 
kill in ſacrifice, to ſacrifice. Forced to inmolate their owu de 
their vanity, Boyle. q 


IM M 
, -mmolazione, It. of immo/atio, Lat.] 1. The 
JuMobls Ten, Fr ig in ſacrifice. In the picture o the immo- 
aft of ſacrihcings Abraham ſacrificing his ſon, Iſaac is deſcribed as a 
lation of ag ag 2. The ſacrifice offered. We make more bar- 
lirtle boy. 6 than the moſt ſavage heathens. Decay of Piety. 
harous im adj. [of in and moment] trifling, of no importance or 
[Mo 3 word, Immoment toys. Shakeſpeare. 
value; a bar f in, neg. and moralis, Lat.] of depraved morals, 
[410 RAG [0 manners, wanting regard to the laws of natural reli- 


gion, diſhonelk. [of im and moralitas, Lat.] want of morality, or 
morality, want of virtue, diſhoneſt. Who encourage 
e tn to whom all the bawds of the ward pay con- 
uibution. Fog” lof immoral] in a manner contrary to morality. 
'GEROUS | immoriger, Lat.] diſobedient. h ; 
JuMORT adj. Sp. [immortel, Fr. immortale, It. of immertalis, 
2400 pad Sing: exempt from death. The king eternal, zu- 
Lat.] 1. ew Timothy. 2. Sometimes uſed ſubſtantively, 
an, Like terror did among th' immortals breed, | 
Taught by her wound that goddeſſes may bleed. V aller. 
a perpetual, never ending. I have immortal longings. Shake- 
gear. , mmortalitas, Lat. immortalite, Fr. immortalitd, 
e Vt Mg ſtate of that which is immortal, ſtate of 
* 1 401 : life that never ends. This corruptible ſhall put on in- 
never dying) d this mortal immortality, Corinthians. 


n, an . . | 
on i o TALIZE, verb af. [immortaliſer, Fr. immortalare, It. 


deze el things defire their like to breed, 


That ſo they may their kind zz-mortalize, Davies. 755 
To IuNUORTALIZ k, &erb neut. to become immortal. [This word 
is, I think, eculiar to 3-46 Fobnſon] 
pl Wa 
Fix the year preciſe, 85 f 
When Britiſh bards begin t' /mmtortal/ze. Pape. 
IyMmo'RTALLY, adv. [from immortal, Eng. immortaliter, Lat.] ſo 
5 never to die, perpetually. He cannot wallow inmortally in his 
nſual pleaſures. Bentley. 1 Fr 
eee a, [of in and moveable, Eng. inmobilis, Lat.] 
| Which cannot be moved, unmoveable, not to be forced from its 
lace An immovealle baſe to place his engine upon. Brown 2. 
[ln law] not liable to be carried away, real. The 7mmoveable eſtate; 
Hife. 3. Unſhaken, unaffected. Much happier is he, who cen- 


the dance about him. Dryden. | 
IMMOVEABLE Feaſts, ſuch feſtivals as conſtantly are upon the ſame 


day of the month, though they vary as to the day of the week. 

Inmo'vEABLY, adv. [of immoveable, Eng. immobiliter, Lat.] in 
an immoveable manner, in a ſtate nor to be ſhaken, ſmmiveably 
frm to their duty. Atterbury. . 

BO“ VEABLENESS [of 7mmovcable] unmoveableneſs, unſhaken- 
nels, | o : . „ 0 1 * - : 

Ixuu'xiTyY [of immunitas, Lat. immunite, Fr. immunitd, It. immu- 
td, Sp.] 1. Privilege or exemption. Granting great hm⁰je fies to 
the commons. Sidney. 2. Diſcharge from any obligation. Io ar- 
gue from any man's ;zmunity from obſerving the tame, it were a 
point of moſt inſolent madneſs. Hooker. 3. Freedom. {mmunity 
from venomous creatures. Brown. _ | 

To IMU RE, werb act. [of in and murus, Lat. a wall, emmarer, 
0. Fr. ſo that it might be written emmure] to ſhut up or incloſe v ith- 
in walls, to impriſon. Lyſimachus izmured it with a wall. Sardys. 

Iuuv'se, HH. [from the verb] a wall, an incloſure; as in Shake- 
ſeare, 


ning, To ranſack Troy, within whoſe ſtrong immures, 
e and The raviſh'd Helen, Menelaus' queen, 
With wanton Paris ſleeps. Shateypeare, 
ity of Iuuu'sical [of in and muſical] unmuſical, not harmonious, All 


ſounds are either muſical, which are ever equal, or ;mmuſica/, which 
{tion we ever unequal. Bacon. OE 
byorazrlity [ immutabilitas, Lat. immutaoilite, Fr.] unchange- 


| in, ableneſs. The immutability of God. Hooker. | 
n with luyuTapiLITY [in God] is an 7ncommunicable attribute, and is a 
mk, freedom from all poſlibility of change or unconſtancy, both as to his 

nature and purpoſes. When our lexicographer calls this an Id cou- 
uch li- MUXICABLE attribute, does he not refer to that anner of exiflence 


1 


„Lan ilence founded in xece/zty of nature, and which by neceſſary conſe- 
motion, quence is ab/olutely uncapable of admitting any change? This is that 
a attribute, which St. Ireneus ſo excellently deſcribes in thoſe words, 
Sp, of ine anitig © fine fine, were & ſemper 1DEM, & ecodem modo Je habens 
ve, dl 0LUS eff Deus, Qui EST oMNium Douixus. dren. Ed. Grabe, p. 
h inn. 192, 193. On this attribute St. EAſebias grounds his reaſoning, when 
proving that the FIRST cauir and Fa ruER of the univerſe was not 
ring it the perſon that made thoſe arPEARANCES Which are mentioned in the 
Odd Tetament, Euſeb. Hiſt. lib. 1. Ed. Rob. Stephan. p. 2. And from 

tie ſame attribute, in conjunction with abſolute /upremacy and immen- 

ion, ei- fity, St. Juſlin argues; When 'tis ſaid, God aſcended from Abra- 
am; — Or, the Lord deſcended to behold the tower ; or, that God ſhut 

is, Lat. ite ark after Noah; and the like, do not imagine that the unBEGOT- 
acy, 90 TEN Goo himſelf has deſcended, or aſcended from any place. For the 
cart. 2 neffable Fatues and Lorp of ALL, neither arrives nor moves up 


ud down at any place, nor avalts, nor ſleeps, nor riſes up; but in his 
uon (Wherever it is) 2510 ES. Nor does He move, who is not to 
\ ONTAINED by any place, nor by the ae univerſe. — How 
Inteaſor e den ſhould He hold conference with any man? or be ſeen by any? or 
Per upon ſome {mall ſpot of ground? when even the glory of a 

ode Pn [ore and commiſſioned from him was too great for the people at 
Mt Sai to bear?“ And then concludes by obſerving, 

hi = neither .{braham, nor 1/aac, nor Jacob, nor any other man 
ungen he Faruk and ineffable Logo of aL, and of CUxier 
n but him [i. e. Cunisr] who, according to his [J. e. the 
0 offer 4 $] WILL, 1s both a God, as being his Son, and an angel [or 
delires der] fo called from his miniſterial capacity or acting in ſub- 


„ ortalizar, Sp.] to render everlaſting, to exempt from death, to 
inn 3 8 


tering on himſelf remains immoveable, and ſmiles at the madneſs of 


which is peculiar to the FIR S Cavs; I mean ef exiftence, an ex- 


IMP 
ſervieney to his wiLL; and whom alſo he has wit:1'» to become a man 
alluding [I ſuppoſe) to | 


entered, when EMT LIN himſelf of his pre- exiſtent glory, and aſ- 
ſuming the rox of a /erwant [or rather a Have] who was before in the 


 Fokm of a God. Juſtin. cum Tryphone, Ed. Stephan. p. 119, 120. 


See FitsT-Cavse, and Co-IMMENSE, ET | 
Moral Immvtanmiity [in God] conſiſts in his not being liable to 
any change in his thoughts or deſigns, but that what he wills, he has 
willed from all eternity. 3 
 Immu'TaBLE, Fr. and Sp. [immutabile, It. of immutabilis; Lat.] 
unchangeable, conſtant. By two immutable things in which it was 
impoſhble for God to lie, we have a ſtrong conſolation. Hebrews, 
Immv'TaBLE Circles [in aſtronomy] are the ecliptic and equator, ſo 
called, becauſe they never change, but are the ſame to all the inhabi- 
tants of the earth. | 


Immu'TarLy, atv. [of immutable] unchangeably, His love is 
like his eſſence immutably eternal. Bok 1 | 


ImmuTA'TION [with rhetoricians] a change, the ſame as hy- 
pallage. 


Ive, /«b/?. (imp, Wel. a ſhoot, ſprout, or ſprig] 1. A ſon, the 


offspring, progeny: That noble imp your ſon, Lord Cromwell to 
king Henry, 
Moſt dreaded imp of higheſt [ove 
Fair Venus' ſon. Spe , | b | „ 
2. [Of impius, Lat. wicked] a familiar ſpirit, a ſubaltern or puny 
devil, a dæmon, ſaid to attend upon witches. Such we deny not to 
be the imps and limbs of Satan. Hooker. 3. A kind of graff to be ſet 
In a tree. | | 
To Imy, verb act. [impio, Wel. to engraff ] to lengthen or enlarge 


with any thing adſcititious. mp out our drooping country's broken 
wings. Shakeſpeare. | 


Help the tart ſatiriſts to imp my rage, | | 
With all the ſcorpions that ſhould whip this age. Cleaveland, 


Io Ir the Feathers of Time with Plcaſure, & c. to divert one's ſelf 


with recreation. 


To Iura'cr, werb a@. Iimpactum, ſup. of impinge, Lat.] to drive 
cloſe or hard. | 


Iuea'cTED, part. ac. [impadus, Lat.] driven in. Imbacted ſo 


thick and confuſedly together. Woodward, 


To IATA v T, verb act. [of in and paint] to paint, to decorate 


with colours; obſolete. Such water colours to impaint his Cauſe. 


Shakeſpeare. | | | 

To Iur Alx, verb aft. [impairer, O. Fr. or of im, neg. and pejoro, 
Lat. to make worſe ; or, according to Caſaubon, of cr ng D, for 
&j,an71;O, Gr. maimed or hurt, empirer Fr. to make worie. Skinner 
to weaken, to make worſe, to leſſen in quantity, value, or excellence. 


To change any ſuch law, muſt needs, with the common people, im- 
pair and weaken the force of thole grounds whereby all laws are made 


effectual. Hooker. | 
To lupaik, verb neut. to be leſſened, to be worn out. Fleſh may 
impair, quoth he, but reaſon can repair. Sper/er. | 
Ia PAIN, /ubft. [from the verb] diminution, decreaſe. Impair in 


activity and exchange of faces. Brown. | 
Imex"1RING, or IMPAIRMENT (prob. of in, and prjorare, Lat.] 


the act of diminiſhing, leſſening, making worſe ; injury, diminution. 
His poſterity, at this diſtance, and after ſo perpetual impairment, can- 
not but condemn the poverty of Adam's conception. Brown. 

To ImeA'LEe, verb ad. [impalare, It. impaler, Fr. empalar, Sp. of 
in and palus, Lat. a ſtake] 1. To incloſe or fence about with flakes. 
2. A way of puniſhing malefactors, by driving a ſtake through their 
bodies. See to EMPALE. rs, 

Imea"LED, undaunted. Milton. | 

Iura“LED [in heraldry] is when the coats of a man and his wife, 
who is not an heireſs, are borne in the ſame eſcutcheon, and are mar- 


ſhalled in pale; the husband's on the right fide, and the wife's on 


the left; called alſo baron and femme, two coats impaled. 


ImeaLEMENT [of impale] an execution by driving a ſtake, c. 


through the body of a malefactor. | | 
Iuea'LPABLE [of im, and palpabilis, Lat.] that whoſe parts are 
ſo extremely minute, that they cannot be diſtinguiſhed by the feeling. 
Beaten into an impalpable powder. Boyle. 
Iupaxa'TI0N [of im, and panis, Lat. bread] a term applied to the 
Lutheran doctrine of the Lord's ſupper, on account of their principles 


that the body of Chriſt ſubſiſts with the ſpecies of bread in the ſacra- 


ment. 

Ira NNELLED, part. adj. [prob. of in, and pantau, Fr. a ſquare 
piece] inrolled, or put into the roll, containing the names of jury- 
men. See EMPANEL. 

ImepanxNuLa'RE, barb. Lat. [in old law] to impannel a jury. 

To IurA“RADbISE, verb act. [imparadi/are, It.] to put into a place 
or ſtate reſembling paradiſe in felicity. This :mparadi/ed neighbour- 
hood made Zelmane's ſoul cleave unto her. Sidney. Imparadi#'d in 
one another's arms. Milton. It ſeems only uſed in the paſſive 
form. . | | 
IMPaRaDistD, part. adj. [of imparadiſe, Eng. of in, and paradiſus 
Lat. Tacadus®-, Gr. laced in Cow reſembling the bliſs of — 
diſe, enjoying a paradiſe, delighted. Milton. 

IMPARASY LLABIC, adj. [of impar, unequal, and Hllabus, Lat. a 
ſyllable] having unequal ſyllables. 

IMPaRGAME'NTUM, barb. Lat. [in old records] the right of pound- 
ing cattle. 

1 eE [imparilitas, Lat.] inequality, unequalneſs, unlike- 
nels. 

Imra'rityY [inparitas, impar, Lat.] inequality, unlikeneſs, un- 
evenneſs, diſproportion. Hardneſs is cauſed chiefly by the jejuneneſs 
of the ſpirits and their ;mparity with the tangible parts. Bacon. 2. 
Oddneſs, indiviſibility into equal parts. By pariety or impariety of 
letters in mens names, to determine misfortunes on either ſide of their 


bodies. Brown. 


To IMPA'kK, verb act. [of in, and park] to incloſe with a park, 
to ſever from a common. 


ImPA'RKED, part. adj. [of impark, of in, and fark, Eng. of pean- 


noc, Sax. or imparcatus, Lat. incloſed in a park] cloſed or fenced in 
for a park. | 
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IMP 


 turwaraxce [law term; of im, and parlant, Fr. ſpeaking] a 


motion made in court upon account of the demandant, by the tenant, 
on the declaration of the plaintiff, by the defendant, whereby he crav- 


eth reſpite, or another day to put in his anſwer. 


General IMPARLANCE, is when it is ſet down and entered in general 
terms, without any ſpecial clauſe, 

Special IMP aRLANGE, is when the party deſires a farther day to an- 
ſwer, adding alſo theſs words, /alvis omnibus advantagiis, &c. 

IuP AR SONNE“ [law term] inducted; as, a parſon imparſonne, i. e. 
one indi cted or put into poſſeſſion of a benefice. 

To Iu AKT, Herb act. [impartior, Lat ] 1. To grant, to give. 

High ftate and honours to others 7mpar, | 
But give me your heart. Dryden. 
2. To give part to another, to communicate, to deliver one's mind. 
Secret men come to the knowledge of many things, while men rather 
diſcharge than impart their minds. Bacon. , 
Twpa'RTIAL [impartiel, Fr. imparxiale, It.] void of partiality, juſt, 

upright, diſintereſted, equal in diſtribution of juſtice, free from re- 
gard to party. It is uſed both of actions and perſons. Jove is #mpar- 
tial, and to both the ſame. Dryden. TN 

ImparTIAa'LITY [of im, neg. and partialité, Fr.] diſintereſtedneſs, 
ſtate of not favouring or inclining to one 2 c. more than to 
another, equitableneſs, juſtice. A pious and well diſpoſed will, gives 
not only diligence, but alſo iαtiality to the underſtanding in its 
ſearch into Ngion. South. | | | 
 IMPA'RTIALLY, adv. [of impartial] equitably, honeſtly, uprightly, 
diſintereſtedly. He only can plead a title to ſuch a pardon, whole con- 
ſcience /mpartially tells him that he has performed the required condi- 
tion. South. | 
Trex 'RTIBLE, Fr. [of i», and partior, Lat.] that may be imparted, 
communicable, to be conferred or beſtowed. [This word is elegant, 
tho' uſed by few writers. Johnſon] The ſame body may be conceived 
to be more or leſs impartible then it is active or heavy. Digby. 

IMPa'ssaBLE [of in and paſſable] that cannot be paſſed or gone 
through. There are in America many high and 7»paſable mountains, 
which are very rich. Raleigh, | 

IurassIBI“LI v [from impoſſible, Eng. impaſſibilite, Fr.] exemption 
from ſuffering, unſuſceptibility of injury from any thing external. 
Two divinities might have pleaded their prerogative of zmpaſ/iiility, 
or at leaſt not have been wounded by any mortal hand. Dryez. 


IMPa'ssBLE, Fr. and Sp. [impaſſebile, It. of impaſſibilir, paſſus, from 


patior, Lat. to ſuffer} uncapable of ſuffering. exempt from pain or 
the agency of external cauſes. A perpetual impaſſible nothing. Ham- 
mond, | 

_ Inpa's51BLENESS [of fue] exemption from pain, impaſſibility. 


To reſerve all the ſenſualities of this world, and yet cry out for the 
 #mpa{ſiblenr/s of the next. Decay of Prety. | 


Impa'ss10neD [of in and pate] 1. Seized with a paſſion. The 
tempter all z7py/foned. Milton. 2. Wrought up to a paſſion. Milton. 


Iura“ssIVE, adj. [of in and pat ve] exempt from the agency of 
/ P gency 


external cauſes. Forms without bodies and ?mpaſſive air. Din den. 


ImepasTA"TION ſin maſonry] a work made of ſtuck or ſtone, beten 
L 


to powder, and wrought up in manner of a paſte. Some perſons are 
of opinion, that the huge obeliſks, and antique columns, ſtill remain- 
ing. were made either by impaſtation or fuſion. 
Iura“srED [of in and paſte] covered as with paſte. 
With blood of fathers, mothers, daughters, ſons, 
Bak'd and 7mpaſied with the parching fires. SHA re. 
ImPa'TiIEnCe, Fr. [impazienza, It. impaciencia, Sp. of impaitimn!'a, 
Lat.] 1. Uneaſineſs of mind, or rage, under ſufferings, inability to 
ſuffer pain. Upon thought and not raſhnefs or impatience. Temple, 
2. Haſtineſs of temper or heat of paiſion. 3. Eagerneſs, inability to 
bear delay. 5 
IurATIENT, Fr. [impazientr, It. impaciente, Sp. of impatiens, Lat.] 


1. Halty, unquiet, choleric, vehemently agitated by ſome painful paſ- 


ſion. Impatient at the death of a perſon. Taylor. 2. Not able to 
endure, incapable to bear; with ef Fame inipatient of extremes. 
Pope. 3. Unable to bear pain, furious with pain; with o And 
flings about his foam, impatient of the wound. Dryden. 4. Eager, 
vehemently deſirous, unable to bear delay. Impatient for the world, 
and graſps his promis'd pow'r. Dryden. | 

ImPa'TIENTNEsSs [of zmpatzert} impatience, impatient temper, c. 

IPA TIENTLY, adv. [of impatient) 1. Pallionately. He conſi- 
dered one thing ſo zmpatiertly, that he would not admit any thing elſe 
to be worth conſideration. Clarendon, 2. With eagerneſs or great 
deſie, haſtily, unquictly. 

IvyaTRONIZA'TION [from in and patronize] the act of putting into 
full poſſeſũon of a benefice. | 5 

To Imya"TRON1TZE, verb add. | impatroniſer, Fr. of in and patronize] 
to gain to one's ſelf the jurisdiction of any ſeigniory ; an unuſual word, 
To impatronize himſelf of the dutchy. Bacon. | 

Imea"TRONIZED part. adj. [of impatronize, Eng. impatroniſe, Fr.] 
having taken, or being put into the poſſeſſion of any benefice. | 
Io Iuraw'x, verb ad. [of in and pawn] to pawn, to give as a 
pledge or ſecurity. | 

Take heed how you imasen our perſon, 
How you awake our ſſeeping ſword of war. Shakeſpeare. 
To IluPt'acn, verb af. [of empecher, Fr. to hinder; or of ix 


and pecco, Lat. to offend, &c.] 1. To accuſe of a crime by public 


authority ; as felony, treaſon, &c. Both impeached by a houſe of 
commons. Addiſon, 2. To hinder, to impede. This ſenſe is little 
uſed. There was no bar to ſtop, nor foe him to impeach. Spenſer. 


Tupza'cn, ſubſe, [from the verb] hindrance, impediment, Why, 


what an intricate impeachment is this ? Shakeſpeare, 
ImeE ACHABLE (of impeach] capable or liable to be impeached, ac- 


cuſable. The wiſdom of his providence had been impeachable. 


Grew, 


IvPEACHER [of in peach] one who impeaches or brings an accuſa- 


tion againſt another. Many of our fierceſt 7mpeachers, Government 
of the Tongue. 

IMPEACHMENT [of izyprach] 1, Obilruftion, hindrance ; obſolete. 
The greateſt impeackment to the good government thereof Spenſer. 2. 
Public charge or accuſation Nn. Flis accuſers would gladly 


4 4 


ting waſte upon lands or tenements. 


forward, to force or preſs on. The ſurge impell” 


have dropped their impeachment. Addiſon, 
ormation againlt one. | 
ImPracnuwent of Maſte [common law] 


3. An neeuſation rn 
a reſtraint from comm; 
To Imyra'rL. 1. To form into pearls of dew, 
Dew-drops which the ſun 
Impearls on every leaf and every flower. Migion 
2. To decorate as with pearls. The dews of the morn; 
every thorn. Dighy.to Pepe. | ug Mee! 
ImPE'ccance, IMPECCABILITY, or IurE“CCABLENESZ I 
bilita, It. impeccabilits, Fr. of impeccable] an incapacit Lec 
mit fin, exemption from fin or. failure. Infallability l. 7 Oh. 
are two of his attributes. Pope. Meccabili 
_ Irieg'ccaBLE, Fr. [impeccalile, It. impecable, Sp. of: 5 
in, neg. and pecco, Lat. 84 ſin] that e ſin or 4 — 0b 
poſſibility of ſinning. A rare charm to render him inbeccelln fl 
mond. | 3 
Iurep, part. adi. [of imp; with gardeners] inoculated 
To Imee'pt [impedire, It. impedio, Lat.] to hinder, ſt 
Forces are muſtered to i» pede its paſſage. Decay of Piet, 
ImPE DIMENTS, flur. of impediment [ impedimenti, It. impedin 
Sp. of inpedimenta, Lat.] hindrance, obtrution, obſlade, img.” 
ment, oppoſition. We have the impediments of honour, 1 ON 0 
ments of conſcience. Sidney. ; | 
ImPz"D1aTi Canes [in law records] dogs that are lawed o 
from doing miſchief in a foreſt, by cutting out the balls of th 
To ImrE'r, verb act. | impeilere, It. impello, Lat. 


or grafted, 
ay, let, off 


r diſable; 
elr feet. 
q to drive or thrys 
me 1 
coaſt. Pope. Ms. 
Imre LLENT, UH. [impellens, Lat.) a power that impels or de, 
forward. Mere blind iphellents and material conveyances. Clomili, 
To Iurx'xp, verb neut. [impendeo, Lat.] to hang over one's hey 
as dangers or judgments, to be at hand, to preſs nearly, God's kg 
pending wrath. Smalriage. | 155 
Iur EIN DENCE, ſub/?. [of impendent] the ſtate of hanging over, 4 
approach, cloſe preſſure, The impendence of a greater ſenſible wil 
Fete, : 
Inez xpeNT, or IMpE'xDING, part. adj, [impendens, Lat.] hangin: 
over the head, being at hand, imminent, cloſely prefling, The en 
feared or impendent. Hale. 
IMPENETRABILITY [impenetrabilite, Fr. impenetrabilita, It, of in. 


 penetrabilis, Lat.] 1. An uncapableneſs of being penetrated or pierce! 


through. We have no other evidence of univerſal zmpenetrability be. 
ſides a large experience, Newton, 2. Impracticability or impoſhhi. 
lity of, 3. Divided into, inſuſceptibility of intellectual impreflions, 

IurexetRABILITY [with philoſophers] is the diſtinction of ce 
extended material ſubſtance from another, by which the extenſion gi 
one is different from that of another; ſo that two cannot be in the 
ſame place, but mutt of neceſſity exclude each other. 

IMPENETRABLE, Fr. and Sp. [impenerrabile, It. int enetrabilis, Lat, 
1. That cannot be penetrated or pierced through by any external 
force. "Th" impenetrable ſhield. Dryden. 2. Not admitting entrance, 
Wrapped up in impenetrable obſcurity. Locke, 3. That cannot be d. 
ved into; as, an impenetrable ſecret, 4. Not to be taught, not to be 
informed nor inſtructed. 5. Not to be moved or affected. Credulous 
in all aTairs of life, but ?mpenetrable by a ſermon of the goſpel. Ta- 
bor. | 

ImMPENETRABLENESS [of imperetrable] uncapableneſs of being pe- 
netrated, pierced, or divided into; impenetrability. | 

IMPENETRABLY, adv. [of impenetrable] with ſuch degree of hui. 
neſs as not to be pierced or penetrated. 

Blunt the ſenſe, and fit it for a ſkull 

Of folid proof, impenetrabiy dull. Pope: 

TrPE'NITENCE, IM PE NITENCY, or [MPE'NITENTNESS, Fr. [inft- 
ritenza, It. impænitentia, Lat.] want of remorſe tor crimes, unrelen- 
tingneſs, a hardneſs of heart, which cauſes a man to continue in fin, 


and hinders him from repenting, obduracy of heart, final diſregad df 


God's threatenings or mercy. Where one man overcomes to repet, 
a thouſand end their days in final impenitence. South. The wick 
neſs and impenitency of the heathens. Hooker. 2 
ImpE'NITENT, Fr. [impenitente, It. and Sp.] 1. Finally diſregardid 
of the duty of repentance, unrelenting, obdurate, remorſeleſs. 
Lord in anger hath granted ſome impenitent mens requeſts. Hiker. 2. 
Sometimes uſed ſabſtantively. Puniſhment of z-penitents. Hannu. 
IurE'xITEN TL, adv. [of impenitent] without penitence, obdt- 
rately, unrelentingly. Mixed with much "weakneſs and perhaps 
many ſins, ſo they be not wilfully and impenitently lived and died in. 
Hammond. | 5 ; : 
VaPENNOUS, adj, [of in, and penna, Lat.] having no wings. uy 
generally received an earwig hath no wings, and 1s reckoned among 
impennous inſects. Brown. | 2 i 7 
I'MPERATE, adj. [imperatus, Lat.] done with conſciouſnels 
tion ef the mind. "Thoſe imperate acts wherein we ſee the empile 
the ſoul. Hale. | ; 1 
Imyt'RaTive [a term of grammar; #mperatif, Fr. inerten 
and Sp. imperativas, Lat.] bidding or commanding. The = . 
formed in a different manner, to ſignify the intention of comman =. 
forbidding, allowing, diſallowing. entreating : which OT) * 
the principal uſe of it, is called the imperative mood. Clarke's 
Grammar. 
ImezraTo'r14, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb maſter-wort 
Ir ERATO“RLUs, Lat. or emperor's piece, a Roman co , 
value 1s 5s. Sterling. 4 
In Nd re Fr. e It. of impercepius, Lat 1 
cannot be perceived, ſmall, ſubtle, ſo as to elude obſervation. 
things are in their nature inperceptible by our ſeule. Halt. 701 
IMPERCEPTIBLEXZSS, or IMPERCEPTIBI'LITY [Of a—_—_ 
uality of being e am or nn are of being pe 
heir ſubtilty and z-perceptibility to us. Hale. 8 1 
TMPERCEPTIBLY F 2 lor imperceptible) 1. Unperceirany: 
ſuch a manner as not to be perceived. The moral infinua 
erceptibly. Addijon. ; ; 1 
e [imperfait, Fr. imperfetto, It. imperfect, 8p. 7 
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fort of inperfectus, Lat.] not perfect or compleat, unfiniſtied, | 
ar, - 


"ſed either of perſons or things. Opinion is a light, vain, crude 


faulty 3 hnſon. 2. Frail, not completely good. 
hing. Ben Johnſon. , Pleteiy g 
and imperfect tun Fin 


ers [in botany] are ſuch as want the petala, or 
Ene sene B that and Newt and compoſe a flower. 
oreeecr Plants Cin botany] are ſuch as either really want 
_ or ſeem to want them. | | 
lurex rer Tenſe [in grammar] a time between the preſent and 


pt © Numbers [in arithmetic] are ſuch whoſe aliquot parts 

3 do either exceed, or fall ſhort of that whole number 
ich they are parts. l p f . 

1 * wal Fr. fon gens It. imperfecion, Sp. of imperfectio, 

La.) unperſectneſs, defect, the want of ſomething that is requiſite or 

{ :uble to the nature of the thin , failure, fault, whether phyſical or 

: al, Reſpecting perſons or things. Laws, as all other things hu- 

in are many times full of imperſection. Hooker, | 

2 [pERFE'CTION [with printers] one or more ſh2ets that are want- 

ing to make a complete or perfect book. . 

Ire erecTlY [of inperſect; imperfaitement, Fr.] after an imper- 

{-& manner, incompletely, not without failure. /mper fey the many 

e paid. Steprey. . | 

e e [of imperfect] want of perfection. | 

Ines'RrORABLE [of in, neg. and perforo, Lat.] not to be bored 
h. | 

ones; adj. for imperforated [of in, and perforatus, Lat.) 

not pierced through, being without a hole. Sometimes children are 

born imperforate. Sharp. | 3 
Ines R141 Fr. and Sp. [imperiale, It. of imperialis, Lat] 1. Per- 

taining to an emperor or monarch, royal, monarchical. Th' imperial 

palace. Dryden. Imperial arts. Dryden. 2. Royal, poſſeſſing royalty. 

Thi inperial votreſs paiſed on. Shakeſpeare. 3. Betokening or mark- 

ing royalty, My due from thee is this imperial crown. Shakeſpeare. 

Inez21aL [with moraliſts] are acts enjoined, performed by other 
human faculties on the motion and appointment of the will. | 

IupERIAL Lilly, a flower. | N 

IupkRLAL Table, a mathematical inſtrument for meaſuring land. 

IuPE RIAL Is T, abt. [of imperialts, Lat.] a partizan or ſubject of 
an emperor, one that belongs to an emperor. The /mperialifts impu- 
ted the cauſe of ſo ſhameful a flight to the Venetians. Knoles: 

IurERIous [imperieux, Fr. imperioſo, It. and Sp. of imperioſus, Lat.] 
1. Commanding, lordly, haughty, tyrannical, arrogant. An 7mpe- 
ricus dictator of the principles of vice. More. 2. Powerful, over- 
bearing, having aſcendent. A man by a vaſt and imperious mind, and 
a heart large as the ſand upon the ſea-ſhore, could command all the 
knowledge of nature and art. Tz/orſon. | 

Ivez'810USLY, adv. [of imperiaus] with arrogance of command, 
kauphiily. Tnher un ſy obtruded upon God and his church. Hal. 

IveeR10USNESS [of imperiaus] 1. Authority, air of command. So 
would he uſe his imperiouſneſs, that we had a delightful fear aud awe. 
Gidney. 2. Arrogance of command, inſolence of authority, lordly, 
dominsering, Cc. humour, or acting. Imperiou/ne/s and ſeverity is 
but an ill way of treating men. Locke. | 

JuezR1SHABLE [of inperiſſable, Fr. of in, and peri] uncapable of 
periſning. 

= — — our empyreal form 
ncapable of mortal injury, 
Inperiſbable. | 25 Milton. 

Iurx so NAL, Sp. [imperſonel, Fr. imperſonale, It. of imperſondlis, 
Lat.] not varied according to the perſons. Thus 8 | 

IMeERSONAL Verbs [with grammarians] are generally ſuch as have 
no other fign, but that of the third perſon ſingular (:t) as it rains, it 
ſnows, e. and in Latin, pluit, ningit. | 

IMPE'RSONALLY, adv. [of imper/onal] after the manner of an im- 
perſonal verb, e. g. the verb rain is uſed imperſonally. | 

IveeRsUA'SIBLE [imperſuaſibilis, Lat.] that cannot be perſuaded. 
As mperſuaſible an auditory. Decay of Piety. 

IvPE'RTINENCE, or IMPE'RTINENCY, Fr, [impertinenza, It. imper- 
tinencia, Sp. of impertinentia, Lat.] 1. That which is of no preſent 
weight, that which has no relation to a matter in hand. Their 
thoughts do end with themſelves, and account future times impertinen- 
ces, * 2. = nonſenſe, rambling thought. 

» matter and Impertinency mixt, 
Reaſon and 2408 ; eh Shakeſpeare. | 

. [ntruſion, troubleſomeneſs. The vexation and impertinence of pe- 

Gants, who affect to talk in a language not to be underſtood. Swif?. 

& Trifle, thing of no conſequence. To repreſent as impertinencies 

2 parts of learning. Addiſon. FEES 
WPE RTINENT, Fr. [ inpertineute, It. and Sp. of in, and pertinens, 

— 1. Not to the purpoſe, having no relation to the matter in hand. 
e contemplation of things that are impertinent to us. Tillotſon. 2. 

th ling, intruſive, importunate. So :mpertinent as to enquire what 

, world does. Pope. 3. Fooliſh, trifling, abſurd, filly. 

5 cre e ſulſt. a troubleſome or fooliſh perſon, a trifler, a 
3 an intruder, Every meddling officious impertinent. L'E- 
lug INENTLY, adv. [of impertinent ; impertinentement, Fr.] 1. 

ha > ny 22 manner. 2. Without relation to the matter in 

rent en — intruſively, with officiouſneſs. Inperti- 

UPERTINENTNEsS (of impertinent] extravagance, nonſenſe, ab- 
— alſo unreaſonable or ill-tim'd troubleſomeneſs. 

IPERTRANSIBI LITY [of in, neg. per, thro', and tran/eo, Lat. to 


RE] impolſibility to be paſſed through. The impertranſitility of 


Unity, and im 0g TH : . AX by 
tetedent apes. _ | bility therein to attain to the preſent limit of an 


i lurkxViovg { imperevius, Lat.] 1. That does not afford any paſ- 


edrough ir, conſiſting of ſuch a cloſeneſs of pores, or particular 
ble — ot parts, as will not admit another through; impenetra- 


ceſible or impervious parts of bodies. Newton. 2. Inac- 
— ; perhaps improper. A river's mouth impervious to the wind. 


"MPERVIOUS Baches [with phi 
philoſophers] bodies are ſaid to be im- 
best when they will — admit the rays of light, Sc. 


of other bodies to paſs through them. 


IMP . 


Tvee'sviousness [of inperwiout] the ſtate of being impracticable 
to be paſſed, impaſſableneſs; or the ſtate of having no Way. 
ImPETIBLE | amperibilis, Lat.] that cannot be come at or hurt. 
_ InPerTr'omovs [impetiginoſus, Lat.] troubled with the impetigo ot 
ſcabbineſs, ſcurfy, covered with ſhvall ſcabs. | 

| Impz'T160, Lat. [in medicine] a cutaneous foulneſs; as the itch, a 
ring-worm, or tetter. | 

MPET1GO Ce/f, a ſort of leproſy or ſcabbineſs. 5 
ImagT1GO Plinii [with phyſicians} a diſeaſe called /ichen græcorum. 

TImyE TRABLE [irpetrabile, It. of impetrabilis, Lat.] eaſy to be at- 
tained by. entreaty, poiſible to be obtained. 

'To I'MPETRATE, derb at. [ impetrer, Fr. impetrare, It. of impetro, 
Lat.] to get or obtain by earneſt requeſt or entreaty. 

IAPET GA TION, Fr. [impetragione, It. of impetratio, from impetro, 
Lat.] the act of obtaining by requeſtor prayer, Means of impetration in 
this world. Taylor. | | 

TMpETRATION [in old ſtatutes] a getting of benefices and church 
offices before-hand from the church of Kome, which belong to the 
king or other lay patron. | | 

IurEN uo“ v, 0: ImMpr"TUOUSNESS [impetwofite, Fr. impetuoſitd, It. 
of impetufitas, Lat.] violent motion or driving on; vehemency, fu- 
riouſneſs, force. Violently purſued by his ſpirit and impetur/ity, Claes 
rendon. 8 85 | 

Iurt Tuous [inpetuerx Fr. impetuoſo, Tt. and Sp. of impetuoſus, 
Lat.] 1. Violent, forcible. herce. The torreut's 00 imperucus ſpeed. 
Prior. 2. Vehement, raping, boiſterous, hafty, palſionate. The 
king, tis true, is noble, but 12 peracus, Nabe. 

ImepETrousLY, adv. [of impetus} vehemently, boiſterouſſy, vio- 
lently. Through rocks and wood» i»:peruorfly he glides. Jdiijon. 

ImpE'TUOUSNEsS. See IMPETUOSITY, & 5 | 

ImyeTvs, Lat. 1. Violent tendency to any point, ſtrong effort. 
Both mutual attraction and imperus carried them. Bentley. 2. {In me- 
chaniſm] the blow or force with which one body ſtrikes another, 

IMeiE'RCEABLE [of z and prerce] impenetrable, not to be pierced; 

For never felt his ?mpiercenble brealt, 

So wondrous force from hand of living wight. eier. 
ImPrERMENT {iu old ſtatutes] the act of impairing or prejudieing. 
IuPI“TE TY, or TmPioUsSNEsSs | impicti, Fr. inpicta, It. impiedad; Sp. 

of impictas, Lat.] irteligion, ungodlineſs, irreverence to the deity, 
conte:npt of religious duties. | | 

To keep that oath were more mfiety _ 

Than J-phtha's, when he iacritic'd his daughter: Shakeſpeare, 

2. A particular act of wickedneſs, expreſſion ot irreizgion. In this 


ſenſe it has a plural. Such amazing zmpreties can be equalled by no- 


thing but by thoſe cities conſumed of old by fire. Szwif7. 
IO IuerenoraTE, verb act. [of in, and pignus, Lat. a pledge] to 
pawn, to pledge. | MOORES 
Luxe, part. adj: [of to imp] See To Iurp. | 
To InerxGe, verb neut. [impingo, Lat.] to ftrike againſt, to fall 
againſt, to claſh with. The cauſe of reflection is not the 2g of 


light on the ſolid or impervious parts of bodies. Newton. 


To Imerncuare, verb att, [of in, and pinguis, Lat.] to fatten, to 
make fat. Frictions alſo do more fill and :-pinguate the body than ex- 
erciſe. Bacon. | 

Lurious [impieu, Fr. impio, It. and Sp. of inpius, Lat.] ungodly, 
wicked, profane, without reverence for religion. We judge it pro- 
fane, ianpious and irreligious. Hooker. | 

I'Me10usLY, adv. {of impious] wickedly, profanely. 

The Roman wit, who zmpioufly divides | 
His hero and his gods to different ſides. Granville. 

[MPLACABI'LITY, Or IMPLA'CABLENESS [implacabiutas, Lat.] un- 
appeaſable, or irreconcileable hatred, detzrmined malice. 172 

IurLA“cABLE, Fr. and Sp. [implacabile, It. of implacabilis, Lat.] 
not to be appeaſed or pacified, inexorable, conſtant in enmity. The 

molt implacalle aud dangerous enemies. Addiſon. x 

| InPLa'caBLy, adv. [of implacable] 1. Inexotably, with malice not 
to be pacitied, irreconcileably. And diſinclined them from the queen, 

whom they begun every day more implucably to hate. Clarendon. 2. 

It is once uſed by Dryden in a kind of mixed ſenſe of a tyrant's love. 

Love thee implacably, yet hate thee too, Dryden. 

To IurLA N [impiantare, It. of in, and planto, Lat.] to engraft, 
to ſettle, to ſer, to ſow, to fix or faſten in the mind. To implant thoſe. 
innate notions in his mind. Locke. | 

IMPLANTA'T10N, the act of ſetting, planting, or fixing into. 

IMPLANTATION, is one of the fix kinds of tranſplantation, 

IMPLANTATION [with ſome pretenders to phyſic] a method of cu- 
ring by placing plants, or at leaſt their roots, in a ground prepared for 
that purpoſe, and watered with what the patient uſed to waſh himſelf, 
by which means they pretend that the diſeaſe is tranſlated into the 

lant. | | 
5 To IurLEA“D, verb ad. [of im, and plaider, Fr.] to ſue or proſe - 
cute by courſe of law. | 

I'MPLEMENT [ implement, from impleo, Lat. to fill, or of employer, 
Fr. , d. 5 1. Something that fills up vacancy, or ſup- 
plies want. Unto life many implemerts are neceſſary. Hooker. 2. 
Commonly uſed in the plural only. Inſtruments of manufacture, neceſ- 
ſaries of a handicraft trade, as tools, &c. to carry about with them. 
The whole implements of trade. Broome. 3. The veſlels of a kitchen. 

IurLE“TIo [3-pleo, Lat.] the act of filling; alſo, the ſtate of be- 
ing full. Upon a plentiful inpletion there may ſucceed a diiruption of 
the matrix. Braun. 1 8 
 ImPLE'X, adj. [implexus, Lat.] intricate, entangled, not ſimple. 
Every poem is either ſimple or implex : It is called {imple when there 
is no change of fortune in it; izplex, when the fortune of the chief 
actor changes from bad to good, or from good to bad. Specfater. 

To I'MPLICATE, verb att. [impliquer, Fr. implicare, It. implicar, Sp. 
implicatum, ſup. of implico, Lat.] to infold, to wrap up in, to entangle. 
The ingredients of ſalt - petre do mutually impicate and hinder each 
other. Boyle. ; ent, e 

I'MPLICATED, part. adj. [of implicate] in medicine, is applied to 
thoſe fevers, when the patient is afflicted by two at a time; either of 
the ſame kind, or a different; as, a double tertian, or an intermittent 
tertian, and a quartan. 

mſg Da Fr. [implicazion, Sp. of implicatio, Lat.] 1. The 
act of folding or wrapping up within * thing ; act of intangling, 
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IMP 


an incumberance, involution, entanglement. The inhlisation of the 
component parts. Boyle. 2. Inference not expreſſed, but tacitly incul- 
_ cated. Ihe doctors are, by implication, of a different opinion. Ayhfe. 
Iluxrrrerr [implicite, Fr. implicito, It. and Sp. of amplicitus, Lat.] 
1. Entangled, complicated, entolded. 
In his woolly fleece 
I cling implicit. Pope. ; 

2. Inferred, tacitly underſtood, that is not expreſſed in plain terms, 
but only follows by conſequence. Our _ requeſts are not granted, 
but the implicit deſires of our hearts are falhlled. Smajridge. 3. Reſt- 
ing upon another, truſting without reſerye or examination. Amplicit 
Ignorance. Nac, „ 4 ; 5 

IurILIcIr Faith [with divines] is ſuch a belief, as is grounded 
upon, and altogether upheld by the judgment and authority of others. 
See Ben mans. 5 
ImPLICITLY, adv. [of implicet] 1. By inference eompriſed tho? 
not expreſſed in implicit terms. He that denies this, doth implicitly 
deny his exiſtence. Bentley. 2. By connexion with ſomething elſe, 
with unreſerved confidence or obedience, dependently. We implicitly 
follow in the track in which they lead us. Rogers. | 

IMPL1'c1TxEss [of implicit] a ſtate of being folded or enveloped in 
another; alſo the quality or ſtate of not being expreſſed in plain terms, 
but only roving by conſequence ; a tacit underſtanding. 

To ImpLo'rE, verb act. [implorer, Fr. implorare, It. implorar, Sp. 


- of imploro, Lat.] 1. To beg earneſily with prayers and tears, to beſeech, 


to call upon in ſupplication, to ſolicit. Inploring all the gods. Pope. 
2. To aſk, to beg in general. I knee), and then implore her bleſſing. 
Shakeſpeare, | | 

IMPLORE, 7 1 from the verb] the act of begging, ſolicitation. 
Obſolete. With piercing words and pitiful inhere. Spen/er. 

ImyLO'RER lor implore] one that implores or ſolicits. Mere implo- 
rers of unholy ſuits. Shake _ | | | 
Io lweLo'y [employer, 
action. See EmPLoy, and its derivatives. 

ImyLoy, or IMPLO'YMENT [employ, Fr. impiego, It. empleo, Sp.] 
occupation, buſineſs, trade, &c. See EMPLOYMENT, 

IMPLU'MED, adj. [of implumis, Lat.] unfledged, not feathered, 

ImeLvu'vious [of inpluuius, Lat.] wet with rain. 

To ImeLY', verb aft. [| impliquer, Fr. implicar, Sp. implicare, It. and 
Lat.] 1. To enfold or contain, to cover, to entangle. His bluſhing 
face in foggy cloud implies. Ser/er. 2. To involve or compriſe as a 
conſequence or concomitant. That it was in uſe among the Greeks 
the word triclinium implieth, Brown. | 

To Imyo1'son, verb act. [empoiſonner, Fr. It ought to be written 
empoiſon. See Empoi'sox] 1. To corrupt with poiſon. An ill word 
doth impoiſon liking. Shakeſpeare. 2. To kill with poiſon, This is 
rare. A man by his own alms empozjon'd, - 

And with his charity ſlain. Shakeſpeare. | 

Imyo'LARILY, adv. {of in, and polar] not according to the direction 
of the poles. mpolarily adjoined into a more vigorous loaditone. 
Brown. 


_ Imeot'Te [impoli, Fr. impolitus, Lat.] unpoliſhed, rude, coarſe, 
rough. | t 


 ImPoLITELY, adv. [of impolite] rudely, coarſely. . 

Imyo'LITIC, or IMPOLI'TICAL, adj. [of in and politic; of in, neg. 
and politicus, Lat. rotiro;, Gr.] duagreeable, contrary to the rules of 

policy, imprudent, unwiſe, void of art or forecaſt. He that exhort- 
eth to beware of an enemy's policy, doth not give council to be impo- 
lic, but rather to uſe all prudent foreſight and circumſpection. Hooker. 

Imro'LITICLY, or IMPOLI TICALLY, adv, {of impalitic or impoliti- 
tal imprudeniy, without art or forecaſt. ; 

Impo'LITICNEss [of im and politic] contrariety to the rules of po- 
licy, imprudence, want of art or forecaſt. 

Imrorca'Tion, Lat. the act of making a balk or ridge in 
ploughing of land. | 
Iuro'nDEROUs, adj. [of in and ponderous] void of 
weight. J/mponderous and inviſible emiſhons. Brown. | 

Imzoro'siTY [of in, and parous] cloſeneſs, abſence of interſtices. 
The poroſity or zmperofity betwixt the tangible parts. Bacon. 

Imyo'Rous [of ix. neg. and porous, Lat.] having no pores or little 

| holes for the paſlage of ſweat, vapours ; free from interſtices or vacuities ; 
cloſe of texture; c . Its body is left imporous. Brown. 

Imro'ROuUsNEss [of imporous] a ſtate of, a being free from pores 

ſor the paſſage of ſweat, vapours, G c. 
_ Vuporr, Aab. [from the verb] 1. Importance, conſequence. In 
proportion to the import of the cauſe. liſſe. 2. Tendency. Add to 
the former obſervations made about vegetables, a third of the ſame 
import. Boyle. 3. Any foreign goods imported into a nation. 
To luvo'er [importar, Sp. importare, It. and Lat.] 1. To bring 
in foreign commodities into a port, to carry into any country from 
abroad. Oppoſed to export. 
For Elis I would ſail with utmoſt ſpeed, | | 
5 T' import twelves mares, which there luxurious feed. Pepe. 
2. To imply, to infer. This queſtion we now aſked, imported as that 
we thought this land a land of magicians. Bacon. 3. To produce 
conſegquentially, * | | 
-_ _ Something he left impezfett in the ſtate, 
Which ſince his coming forth is thought of, which | 
Imports the kingdom ſo much fear and danger. Shakeſpeare. ' 
4. {qu imports, Fr. Imperſonally] to be of moment; as, it jmpor/s. 
Sa import us in this calm to hearken more than we have done. 
Iuro'rTABLE fof in, and portable] not to be endured, unſupporta- 
Gr ſylla- 


perceptible 


ble. A word liar to Spenſer, which he accents on the 
ble. Wich hjdeous ſtroakes and {zportable power. | 
Imvo't TANCE [importauce, Fr. importanza, It. importancia, Sp.] 
1. Moment, conſequence, weight. Thy own importance know. 
Pope. 2. Meaning, thing imported or implied. The wiſeſt beholder 
that knew no more but ſeeing, could not ſay if the importance were jo 
or forrow. Shakeſpeare. 3. Matter, ſubject. Put ther with 10 
mortal a purpoſe as then each bore upon importance of fo ſlight a na- 
ture. Shakeſpeare. 4. Importunity, An improper uſe peculiar to 
Shakeſpeare. | 
: Maria writ + | 
I y be letter at Sir Toby's great impurtgace, Shaliſpeurs. 


r. impiegare, It, enplear, Sp.] to keep in 


IMP 


Ipo'arary {important Fr, importante, It. and Spa 1. K. 
moment, conſequeyce, weight. The mot important ar 4, üg . 
Wotton, , 5 e 
be the meaning here. 

He fiercely at him flew, 
And with important outrage him aſſailed. 
3. Importunate. A corrupt ule of the word, 
Gor France, L ; 
y mourning and important tears have pitied. 

ImporTA'T10N | of import} the act or , of wma. 
ing into any country from abroad. Not exportation. Profit houlg 
be neglected ** K . Bacon. ud a. 

Iuro'sTER [of port] one that imports or brings in 
abroad. Swift, 0 5% 85 in $900 fron 

Imyo'sTLEss, adj. [of import] being of no moment or 
This is a word not in uſe, be not inclegant, That — 
of imporiliſi burthen. Shake/peare. bedlel, 

ImPo's TING, fart. adj. [importans, Lat. important, Fr.] bring 
com:nodities into a port; allo concerning, conlequentially Wing 

IMpo'RTUNATE {importun, Fr. importuno, It. and Sp. import 
Lat.] troubleſome, wearying with repeated requeſts, or unreaſona, 
ones; very urgent and inceſſant in ſolicitations, not to be ale 
The clamour of an importunate ſuitor. Smalridge. "TO 

ImrorTU'NE, adj. Iimportun, Fr. importuno, It. and Sp. of: 1 
nus, Lat. It was anciently accented on the ſecond ſyllable, 05 
on the laſt] 1. Troub leſome by frequency, continually Readers 
inceſſant. With greedy malice and importune toil. Spenſer, Ty 5 
buſied himſelf with inportune and inceſlant labour, Bacon. 2. Tou. 
bleſome, vexatious in general. That importune rebellious ſervant ſal 
be eternally caſt off. Hammond. 3. Unteaſonable, coming, aking or 


Senſe, 


happening at an undue time, 


Compell'd | | NE 
Me thus, tho' importune perhaps, to come 
And gaze and worſhip thee. Milton. 


To ImrorTu'ng [ importunare, It. importuner, Fr. importunus Lu 
Anciently accentcd on the ſecond ſyllable, now on the laſt] toteire 
to haraſs with fight vexation, continually recurring, to moll. 
Againſt all ſenſe you do importune her. Shakeſpeare, Some Iriſking 
ideas which thus importune the underſtanding. Locke. 

Imro'RTUNATELY, adv. [of importunate] pertinaciouſly, with in. 
ceſſant ſolicitation, troubleſomely, preflingly. So importunatth troy. 
2 as makes many think it impoſſible to be freed from then, 
Duppa. | | 
_ ImPoRTU NELY, adv. [of importune] 1. Inceſſantly, vexatioully, 
To weet who calied ſo importunely. Spenſer. 2, Unſeaſonabh, in. 
properly. With much importunity, but very importunely urged by the 
diſciplinarians. Sander/on. 

ImyorTU'NITY [importunite, Fr. importunita, It. importunidad, Sy, 
of importunitas, Lat.] the act of eager urging or preſüng, troubleſone. 
neſs, a wearying with too frequent or unſeaſonable requeſts, hari 
dunning, inceliant ſolicitation. She with more and more impurt- 
nity craved. Siduey. Overcome with the importunity of his wile 
Knolles. a 

Iu o' vous [importucſus, Lat.] without ports or harbours, 

To imyo'se [zmpeſitum, ſup. of inpono, from in, and pono, Lat, b 
place, impryer, Fr. imporre, It. imponer, Sp.] 1. To put, tet, or ly 
upon, to hx on, to impute to. Except we impute that unto the rl 
cauſe which we 7mpoſe not on the ſecond. Brown, 2. To lay or {ta 
tax upon, to lay on as a penalty. It ſhall not be lawful to inpyſ tall 
upon them. Ezra., 3. To enjoin as a law or duty. The law which 
God hath impoſed upon his creatures. Hooker. 4. To impoſe upm; to 
put upon one, to deceive, to put a cheat on. Philoſophers have fil- 
tered themſelves to be ſo far impoſed on. Boyle, 5. To obtain falls 
ciouſly. | | | 
| Our poet thinks not fit _ 

"I "impoſe upon you what he writes for wit. Dryden, 
6. [With priuters] is to ſet the pages in their proper order in a form of 
chace, in order to be jeady for the preſs. 7. The five firſt ſenſeshare 
commonly on Or «por. 7 
IuPO“sE, f. [from the verb] command, injunction. Obſolet, 
According to your ladyſhip's i, 
Jam thus early come. Shaleſpeare. 

ImPo'seABLY [of impoſe] to be laid as obligatory on 200 body 
Not ſimply impo/eable on any particular man, further than as be v3 
member of ſome chyrch. Hammond, | 

Iuro'sER {of impsſe] one who impoſes or enjoins, one who [8954 


f thing On another 48 hardſhip. The impoſers of theſe oaths might le- 


nt. Walton. | | | 0: 
Iupos!' TION, Fr. [impofprione, It. impoſition, Sp. of impeptiv Lu, 
1. The act of Jaying any thing on another. The impoſition of lu ; 
Hammond. 2. The act of giving a note of diſtinction. The firſt " 
ſition of names. Camden. 3, In an injunction of any thing we 
duty. Inpoſition of ſtrict laws. Milton. 4. An aſſeſſment. F. > 
ſtraint, oppreſſion. The conſtraint of receiving and holding ciner 
by authority, was rightly called inpoſition., Locke. 6. 4 
fallacy, impoſture. r 
IurossiBI“LIX Y [impeſſbilitas, Lat. impoſſibilite, Fr. inpeſidile + 
1 Sp.] 1. The ſtate of that which is not feaſible or 
cable. They confound difficulty with impoſſibility South. 2. 
which cannot be done. A manifeſt py in itſelf, tek. 
Ip0's51BLE, Fr, and Sp. [impoſſible, It. of impaſibilis, Lat. | 
not poſlible, or cannot be done, impracticable. Difficult it » 
not impeſſible. Chillingworth. | 
Impo's51BLY, adv. [of impoſib/e] in an impoſſible . 05 
I'urosT [ini it, Fr. impeſia, It. impeſitum, Lat.] toll, cv uch wn 
bute, and more particularly the tax received by the prince for Taxi 
chandizes, as are brought into any haven from other nation. 
and impoſts merchants. Bacon. ; "chat crown 
Iurosr [in architecture] is a plinth or little cornice, 6 tone th 
piedroit or pier, and ſupports the couſſinet, which is the 
a vaultor arch commences 1 or, are ſoot 
of arc 
heſe * 


I'urosrs [impoſle, Fr. incumba, Lat. in architecture 
ſtand, or the capitals of pilaſters that ſupport arches. T 


times called chaptrels, they being the parts on which the 


IMP 


conformable to their proper orders: The Tuſcan has a plinth only ; 


Dorie two faces crowned 3 the Ionic a larmier or crown over the 
the inthi 


two faces 3 the Cor 


mouldings. 


inthian and Compoſite have a larmier, freeze, and 


To lurosr Hu, verb neut. [of impoſthume] to form an abſceſs, 


inpof [uposTHUMATE, verb ad. to afflict with an impoſthume. That 


ſargeon whoſe lancet threatens none but the impo/thumated parts. Decay 


if 


mation, San 
[Mpo$STHUMA 
forming an impoſthume, the ſtate in w 


zumated. Arbuthnot. 


iety. 
/ TED, part. . 
luke TE ing or collection of corrupt matter in the body. 
. #6 [of r the act of impoſthumating or 


to gather matter, to form a cyſt or bag that contains pus. The bruiſe 


adj, C apoſtumẽ, Fr.] grown to an impoſthu- 


ich an abſceſs is formed. Ma- 


lign ulcers and pernicious impſthumations. Bacon. 


Impo'sTHUME, 


/ubft. [this ſeems to have been formed by corrup- 


non from impoſiem, as South writes it; and impoſtem to have been 


written erroneou 
collection of puru 


humes. 8 bakeſpeare. 


[yeo'sr08 [impoſteur, 


deceiver, a Cheat, 
— 'That grand impoſtor the devil. South. 
Iupo's TURE, Fr. rof impoſtura, It. and Lat.) deceit, coſenage, 


tious 


ly for apoftem, a roc nAu, Gr. an abſceſs. ef ler a 
lent matter in a bag or cyſtis. Bladders full of impeſt- 


Fr. impoſtore, It. impeſitor, Lat.] a falſe pre- 


one who impoſes on people under a ficti- 


cheat, committed by giving to perſons or things a falſe cha- 
_ Who is it that retains not a great part of che impoſture. Glan- 


ville. 


TurorENcE, or I 


MPOTENCY [inpuiſſance, Fr. impotenxa, It. impo- 


encia, Sp. of impotentta, Lat] 1. Weakneſs, want of power, or 


ſtrength, or means to 
impotency. Bentley. 2. 


nification, animi impotentia. ur bea mpote a 
Dryden. 3. A natural defect which hinders generation, incapacity of 


ropa 
P i 


M 


gation. Impotence iu love. Pope. 
ror Eur [impuiſant, Fr. impotente, It. and Sp. of impotens, Lat.] 
1. Unable, weak, wanting force or power. We that are ſtrong muſt 


perform any thing. This is not a reſtraint or 
Ungovernableneſs of paſſion, A Latin ſig- 


Your beauty, and my impotence of mind. 


bear the imbecility of the zmpotent. Hooker. 2. Diſabled by nature or 
diſeaſe. A certain man impotent in his feet. Ads. 3. Being without 
power of reſtraint, without command of paſſion. Anim! impotens. 
Then impotent of tongue her ſilence broke. Dryden. 


By paſſion fir d, and 


impotent of mind. TaBLE of Ceres, 


4. Being without power of propagation, Beau Prim who is thought 
impotent. Tatler. 
Turor ENT LY, adv. [of impotent] without power, weakly, Igno- 


bly vain and impotentiy great. Pope. 
Io Iuro 


7 


VERIH, verb ad. [appauvrer, Fr. impoverire, It. empobre- 


tr, Sp. depaupero, Lat.] to make poor. See EMPOveRISH, | 

Iueo'VERIHMENT (of impoweriſb] the ſtate of being made poor. 
dee EMPO'VERISHMENT. | 5 

'To Iuo ux, verb act. [of in, and pound) 1. To incloſe as in a 
pound, to confine, to ſhut in. To impound the rebels, that none of 
them might eſcape. Bacon. 
a pinfold. I took him up for a ſtray and impounded him. Dryden. 3. 


To put them in a pound, upon account of ſome treſpaſs done by 


them, See Pounp. | 
To Imeo'weR [of in and power, of pouvoir, Fr. or poteſtas, Lat.] 
to put into power, to authorize, to furniſh with power. See Eu- 
POWER. Ry 
Iurra'cCTiCaBLE [impradiicabile, It. impratitable, Sp.] 1. That 
cannot be done, unfeaſible, impoſſible. An extravagant and impra#i- 
cable undertaking. Woodward. 2. Unmanageable, untractable. That 
herce impraicable nature. Rowe. | 
ImyrRA'CTICABLENESS [of impradicable] impoſſibility, The in- 
fradlicableneſs of doing this. Swift. | 
ToTuerecare, verb ag. [imprecor, Lat.] to wiſh evil, to curſe, 


Parts 


ſuch 


IurkkcA 


ur, F 
ts proſeli 


lurztona“TioR 


to call down miſchief upon. . 
TION, Fr. [imprecazzone, It. of imprecaiio, Lat.] the act of 
curſing, calling or wiſhing for miſchief upon another, prayer by 
which any evil is wiſhed, Uncurſed by any language or imprecation of 
nine, K. Charles. | 

Iuegzca"T1ONs {with the ancients] a kind of goddeſſes which the 
Latins alſo called Diræ, who they imagined to be the executioners of 
evil conſciences ; who were called Eumenides in hell, Furies on earth, 
and Inprecations in heaven. They invoked theſe deities with prayers 
and pieces of verſes to deſtroy their enemies. 

IMpRECA'ToRy [of imprecate] that contains or implies imprecation 
or curſing, or wiſhes of evil. 

To Impaz'cn, werb af. [of in, and pregno, Lat.] 1. To fill with 
Young. 2. To fill with any matter or quality. | 


, 


2. To Impound cattle ; to ſhut them up in 


His perſuaſive words impregn'd 
With reaſon to her ſeeming. Malton. 


Iurzx'cuaBLE inpregnable, Fr.) 1. That cannot be taken by 
_ not to be ſtormed. A rock impregnable. Sidney. 2. Unſhaken, 


+ The man's affection remains wholly unconcerned and in- 


ſregnable. South. 


Iurxz'onaBLengEss [of impregnable] uncapableneſs of being taken 
by force, impoſlibility and imprcability or being ftormed. 

_ GNABLY, adv, (of impregnable}] ſo as not to be ſtormed, in 
* manner as to defy force and hoſtility. Impregnab/y fortified. 


J. 
Tolurazcnare, Tgrb 
pr nar, Sp. 
Young, 


+ to ſaturate, to fill. 


The firtt 
"ay thing is im 
Unpr ePnations, Derham 


uses. Decay of Piety. 
6. PRE GNATED, part. adj, [impregnatas, Lat.] great with child, 


enero, part, adj. [ impreg ni, Fr.] imbibed, ſoaked, ſatu- 
[of inpregnate] 1. The act of making prolific, fe- 


begetting or impregnation. Bacon. 2. That with 
pregnated. What could implant in the body 


att. [impregner, Fr. impregnarfi, It. em- 


of in, and prægneo, Lat.] 1. To get with child, to fill with 
to make prolific. Hermaphrodites, altho' they include the 
of both ſexes, cannot: 


mpregnate themſelves. Brown. 2. [ Impreg- 
To impregnate the hearts and the lives of 


* 3» [ Impregnation, Fr.) ſaturation 


of party patches will appear improbable. Addiſon. | 


IMF 


Tur ONED, part. adj. [impregnt, Fr.] impregnated. MIIion. Ses 
Iurxxon. 


Iura gui ATE, adj. [for imprejudicated; of in, pre and judicoz 
Lat. to judge] not prepoſleſſed or prejudiced, impartial. Inprejudi- 
cate appreh Ss. Brown. 


IMPREPARA'TION [of in weed yum want of preparation, un- 


1 Impreparation and unreadineſs. Hooker: 

MPRE'ss [inpreſſo, Lat.] 1. A ſtamp, a mark of diſtinction. This 
general impreſs or character upon them, that they were exceeding 
good. South. 2. Mark, or print made by preſſure taken. The im- 
prefſes of the infides of theſe ſhells. Woodward, 3. Effects upon a- 
nother ſubſtance, What impreſſes they make upon the differing or- 
gans of another, he only knows that feels them. Glanville. 4. De- 
vice, motto. Impręſſes quaint, capariſons and ſteeds. Milton. 5. Act 
of forcing any into ſervice, ſeizure, compulſion ; now commonly 


written preſs ; as, a preſi-gang. Ajax was here the voluntary, and | 


you as under an impre/s. Shakeſpeare. 
To Iupre'ss [imprimer, Fr. mprimere, It. imprimir, Sp. impreſſum, 
ſup. of imprimo, from in and premo, Lat. to preſs] 1. To print by 
preſſure, to ſtamp. He his own image on the clay ret. Denham: 
2. To fix deep, to make an impreſſion on the mind, or upon the na- 


tural faculties. We ſhould dwell upon the argumente, and impreſs the 


motives of perſuaſion upon our own hearts. Hooker. : 

To Iurkkss Soldiers or Seamen, is to force or compel them into the 
public ſervice. This is now generally ſpoken and written preſs. For 
impreſſing of ſhips. Clarendon. 


ImPrE'ssD, part. adj. [of impraſſus, Lat.] printed, ſtamped, havin 


an impreſſion on it; alſo compelled into the public ſervice. See To 


IurREss. | 

ImPrE'ssED Species [with the peripatetics] ſpecies which (the 
bodies emit reſembling them, which 8 mas Five by the mira 4 <4 
ſes to the common ſenſory, theſe impreſſed ſpecies or impreſſions, be- 
ing material and ſenſible, are rendered intclligible by the active in- 
tellect, and being thus ſpiritualized, they are thus termed as expreſſed 
from others. | 

ImPrE'S$1BLE [of impreſs] that may be impreſſed. The differen- 
ces of imprelſible and not impreſſille, figurable and not figurable, are 
plebeian notions. Bacon. 5 | | 
Iurax'ss ion, Fr. and Sp. {impre//ione, Tt. of 19prefFo, Lat] 1. The 
act of prefling one body upon another. Senſation is ſuch an zmpreffon 
or motion made in ſome part of the body, as produces ſome percep- 
tion in the underſtanding. Locke. 2. A print, ſtamp, or mark made 
by preſſure. That carries no imbreſſion like the dam. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Image fixed in the mind. A due impreſſion on the mind. Atter- 
bury. 4. Operation, influence. The impreſſions of flattery. Atterbury. 
5. [Of books] is that number which is printed off at the ſame time, 


edition of a book. Ten impreffons which his works have had. Dyry- 
den. 6. Effect of an hoſtile attack. Any of the braveſt impreſſions in 


ancient times. Wotton, | | 
Impre'sso0n [with philoſophers] is a term applied to the ſpecies 
of objects, which are ſuppoſed to make ſome mark or impreſſion on the 
ſenſes, the mind, and the memory. 
ImerE'ssuURE [of impreſs] the mark made by preſſure, the im- 
preſſion. | „ 
Lean but upon a ruſh, 
The cicatrice and capable imprefure 
Thy palm ſome moments keeps. Shakeſpeare. 


Luraksr Money, money given to ſoldiers, Ic. compelled into the 
public ſervice. | 5 


IarRTMiNe [with hunturs] is the rouſing, unharbouring, or diſ- 


lodging a wild beaſt; alſo cauſing her to forſake the herd. 
IurRIMixcs, firſt eſſays, beginnings. 
IxrR Tus, Lat. in the firſt place, firſt of all. 5 
To IurRINr, verb af. inprimo, Lat. imprimer, Fr. imprinir, It.] 
1. To impreſs or fix a thing, or make an impreſſion upon the mind, 


or memory. Retention is the power to revive again in our minds thoſe 


ideas, which after imprinting have diſappeared. Locke. 2. To mark 
upon any ſubſtance by preſſure. One and the ſame ſeal imprinted up- 
on pieces of wax. Holder. 3. To ſtamp words upon paper with types, 
by means of a printing-preſs. 

To Iupr1'son [empriſonner, Fr. imprigionaré, It.] to put into pri- 


ſon or jail ; alſo to ſhut up, to confine, to keep from liberty in gene- 


ral. A man imprijons himſelf in his cloſet. Watts. 


ImPri'sonNMENT ( empriſonnement, Fr. imprigionamento, It.] ſtate of 
7 8 , 


being impriſoned, confinement, the reſtraint of a perſon's liberty 
whether in his own houſe, the jail, or the ſtocks ; it may be written 
empriſonment. Loſt his ſenſes by his long impriſonment. Addiſon. 
ImprROBABI'LITY | impropebilita, It. ?mprobabiliazd, Sp. of impro- 
batilitas, Le] unlikeneſs to be true, difficult to be believed. The im- 


_ probabilities of a ſpirit appearing. Dryden. 


IMPROBABLE, Sp. [improbabile, It. improbatilis, * unlikely, 
that has not any likelihood of being true, ineredible. is account 


IMprOBABLY, adv. [of improbable] 1. Without likelihood. 2. In 
a manner not to be approved; obſolete. He ſpeaks very improbably. 

To ImPro'BATE, verb act. [of in and probe, Lat. to prove] not to 
approve. Ainſworth. a 85 

IurROBA“TIOn, Fr. [improbatio, Lat.] act of diſallowing or diſap- 
proving of, * be 8 * 

Imrro'BiTY [improbite, Fr. improbidad, Sp. improbitas, im- 
probas, Lat.] knavery, diſhoneſty, baſeneſs. # Caft out for notorious 
improbity. Hooker. | | 

Impro'CREATED, fart. adj. [improcreatas, Lat.] not 5 

To ImyrOLI'FICATE, verb act. [of in ard prolific] to impregnate, 
to ſecundate; an obſolete word. How the {| of the cock improlifi 
cates, and makes the 8 iryirfy Sous: * | 
IursO ER [impropre, Fr. impreprio, It. an . of impropri 
Lat.] 1. Una! not conducive to the right end. e methods uf 
in an original diſeaſe, would be very iqupraper in a gouty caſe. Are 
buthnet. 2. Not well adapted, unqualified, A genius peculiar 
improper for every one. Burnet. 3. juſt, not accurate; appli 


to language. Thus an improper word, is a word that does not agree 


with the thing, nor expreſſes it ſufficiently. Tis i-profer ſpeech 
to ſay he dy'd, Dryden. 
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IMP 


- TmerovPer Frafion. See FRACTION. ; 

ImPRO'PERLY, adv. [of improper] 1. Not fitly, 8 in- 
conveniently. 2. Not juſtly, not accurately. Where I ſpoke in- 
properly. Dryden. | 


” 


To Imrro'PRIATE, verb af, [of in and proprius, Lat.] 1. To con- | 


vert to private uſe, to ſeize for one's own uſe. To impropriate the 
thanks to himſelf, Bacon. 2. To put the poſſeſſions of the church in- 
to the hands of laics. The impropriate parſonage of Bardwel. 
Spelman. 5 
IurROrRIA“Tiox, is when a layman is poſſeſſed of a church. living, 
and converts the profits of it to his own private uſe, only maintain- 


ing a vicar to ſerve the cure. Aylife. 


ImerRoPRIA'TOR, a layman that has a parſonage or eccleſiaſtical li- 
ving in his poſſeſſion. Ayliffe, ET” 
ImyrorRI'ETY [impropriete, Fr. improprieta, It. impropriedad, Sp. 
improprietas, Lat.] quality of ſomething that is unfit or improper, un- 
ſuitableneſs, inaccuracy, want of juſtneſs in language, the uſe of 
improper and inſignificant words by a ſpeaker or writer. The mpro- 
priety of that appellation. Brown. | 7 
 Impro'sPEROVSs [of in and proſperous] unfortunate, not ſucceſsful. 
Puniſhment of impreſperous rebels. Decay of Piely. 
IMmPRo'SPEROUSLY, adv, [of improſperous] unhappily, unſucceſſ- 
fully. JImproſperouſly attempted. Boyle. | 
ImpRO'VABLE [of improve] that may be improved or made better, 
capable of being advanced from a good to a better ſtate. Inprova- 
ble lands. Addiſon, | | | 
ImPRO'VABLENESS [of improvable] capableneſs of being improved 
or made better. | 
ImPRO'VABLY, adv. [of improveab/e] in a manner that admits me- 
lioration. | e | | 
To Inyro've, verb a. [of in and prouvzer, Fr. or in and probes, 
probum facere, Lat. Skinner] 1. To better, or make the beſt of; to 
promote or advance, to bring to greater perfection, to raiſe from good 


to better. We amend a bad, but :mprowe a good * To improve 
the honour of the living, by impairing that of the dead. Denham. 


2. To make a progreſs in goodneſs. To improve in our frugality. 
Atterbury. / e 
To Improve, verb neut. [of in and frouwe, improuwer, Fr. improbo, 
Lat.] to diſprove. Tho' the prophet Jeremy was unjuſtly accuſed, 
yet doth not that iprove any thing that I have ſaid. Y-hitgifte. 
ImPRoO'vEMENT [of improve] 1. The act of bettering, advance- 
ment of any thing from good to better. "The improvement and ſecu- 
rity of eſtates. T://otfon. 2. An advancing of profits, progreſs from 
good to better. The hiſtory of architecture, with its ſeveral impreve- 
ments and decays. Addiſon. 3. Act of improving. Sinon, Camilla, 


and ſome few others, are improvements on the Greek poet. Add ſon. 
4. Act of thriving, or benefiting in any kind of profeſſion, effect of 


melioration. Friendſhip the nobleſt and moſt refined improvements of 
love. South. 5. Inſtruction, cdification. The beſt place of improve- 
ImyRo'ver [of improve] 1. One that makes himſelf, or any thing 
elſe better. The greateſt ;mprovers of thoſe qualifications. Clarendon. 
2. Any thing that improves or meliorates. Chalk is a very great im- 
rover of moſt lands. Mortimer. | | 
IurROVI DED [inproviſus, Lat. imprevu, Fr.] unexpected, unpro- 
vided for. To work new woe and improvided icath. Spen/er. 
IMrRO'vIDENCE [7improvidezza, It. improvidentia, Lat.] want of 
forecaſt, or of taking thought beforehand, want of caution. Some 
might periſh through improvidence. Hale. | | 
ImMpRoO'vIDENT [zmprovide, It. improwidente, Sp. improvidus, Lat.] 
not forecaſting, unheedful, wanting care to provide. That briſk and 
improvident reſolution was taken. Clarendon. 
IMPRO'VIDENTLY, adv. (of improvident] without forecaſt or care, 


unbeedfully. /mprowidently proud. Donne. 


Imyrov1I'son [of in and proviſion] want of forethought. Her 
improwiſion would be juſtly accuſable. 


ImeRU DENCE [imprudence, Fr. imprudenxa, It. imprudencia, Sp. of 


imprudentia, Lat.] indiſcretion, unadviſedneſs, want of deliberation, 
forethought, precaution, inattention to intereſt. | 

Impru'DENT, Fr. [imprudento, It. and Sp. imprudens, Lat.] incon- 
ſiderate, unwiſe, unadviſed, negligent. There is no ſuch imprudent 
perſon as he who negle&s God. Tillot/on. | 
; eee ady, [of imprudent] inconſiderately, unad- 
viſedly. | | - 
 TmpupeNnce, I'MpUDENCY, or I'MPUDENTNEss [Fr. impudencia, Sp. 


of impudentia, Lat.] ſhameleſneſs, ſtate or quality of being void of 


modeſty. Cham's impudency, K. Charles. | | 
I'MeupeNT, Fr. [impudente, It. of impudens, Lat.] ſhameleſs, bra- 
zen-faced, wanting modeſty, Jmpudent ſaucineſs. Shakeſpeare. 
TurupENT Tx, adv. [of impudent] . In- 
pudently rail. Sandys. e | | 
To I'urvex, verb ad. [impugner, Fr. impugnar, Sp. impagnare, It. 
and Lat.] to endeavour to coutute a doctrine, &c. by argument, to 
attack, to aſſault. The truth hereof I will not raſhly impugr. 
Peacham. ee | | 
Inev'cxer [of impugn] one that impugns or attacks. 
Imevrssaxce, Fr. want of power, ſtrength, or ability. Bacon. 
I'MevULsE [impulſo, It. and Sp. of impulſus, Lat.] 1. The act of 
puſhing or driving forward, the effect of one body acting upon ano- 


ther, communicated force. Bodies produce ideas in us manifeſtly by 
impulſe, Locke. 2. An inforcement, motive, perſuaſion, influence 


upon the mind, idea, Finding an impulſe upon his mind to go to 
Pharaoh. Lacke. 3. Hoſtile impreſſion. | Suſtain th' impulſe, and re- 


ceive the war. Prior. 


, part. adj. [impulſus, Lat.] driven forward, forced 
on, Ce. | | 
 Twmevu'LsoN, Fr. [ impulſe, It. and Sp. of ipulſus, Lat.] 1. Act of 
driving forward ; act of thruſting or puſhing on, the agency of body in 
motion upon another body, To the impulfion there is requiſite the 
force of the body that moveth, and the reſiſtance of the body that is 
moved, Bacon. 2. Influence, operating on the mind. Divine im- 
puljion, Milton, mo OE 5x6 
_ Shiev 'LoLvE (impul/f, Fr. impulſive, It.] that drives or thruſts for- 


1 
„ 


INA 


ward, having the power of impulſe, impellent, 1 
7mpulſive — of . ſin. Monch, ys fountai et 

Iurv'TsiyENESss, impelling, forcing or driving in quali: 
Impu'niTY [impunite, Fr. impunita, It. impunidad, Sp. 3... 

Lat.] a freedom or exemption fi uni delete 
a emption from puniſhment. A general %, 
would confirm them. Aadiſon. "purity 

Imyu'Re [impur, Fr. impuro, It: and Sp. of impurys, 
clean, 1 I contrary to ſanctity. . 0] 1. ur 
God has made pure. Milton. 2. Lewd, unchaſte. One - — 
deviſe a more proper hell for an i»pure ſpirit, than that which wo 
has touch'd upon. Add/or. 3. Foul with extraneous mixtures * 
ſy, feculent. | „el. 

Impu'RELY, adv. [of impure} with impurity, foully, lewdl fe 
Imev'RENEss, or IMPURITY [impurcte, Fr. impuritg, It Hh * 

dad, Sp. of impuritas, Lat.] 1. Filthineſs, uncleanneſs, want pg 
lineſs. 2. Act of unchaſtity, lewdneſs. The foul impurities n 
reigned among the monkith clergy. Atrerbury. 3. Drofly a * at 
feculence. The impurities will be carried into the blood. — 

To Imevu'sPLE, verb act. [empourprer, Fr.] to colour as with 
ple, to make red. | "e 
lIurv RIED, part, adj. [of in and pourpree, Fr. purpuratis Lat 
rendered of a purple colour. Inpurpled with celeſtial roſes. Nia 

Imeu'TaBLE (of impure] 1. Chargeable upon any one. That firk 
fort of fooliſhneſs is 7»putable to them. South. 2. Accuſable, cha 
able with a crime or fault; not proper. 'The fault lies at his * 
and the is no wiſe imputable. Ayli t. . 5 

IupVU“TABLETNESS [of zmputuble] the quality of being imputable 
= neceſiary, to the impurableneſ; of an action, that it be avoidable, 

orris. 

IMpUTA'TION, Fr. [imputatione, Ir. imputaciôn, Sp.] 1. Act of in. 
puting or laying to one's charge, attribution of any thing, general 
of ill. To clear myſelf from any inputatien of ſelf. conceit. Dr dn 
2. Sometimes attribution of good. I would humour his men with the 
imputation of being near their maſter. Shakeſpeare. 3. Reproah 
cenſure. I'here groundleſs imputations of our enemies. Aadiſar. 1 
Hint, reflection, inſinuation. | | 2 

——Anthonio is a good man. & 
—= Have you heard any imputation to the contrary ? 
| | | _ | Shakeſpeare, 

ImPpu'TariyE [of imputatus, Lat.] that is imputed ; alſo that which 
may impute. _ Ainſworth. SORE, 

To luev're, werb act. I imputer, Fr. imputare, It. imputar, Sp. in. 
puto, Lat.) 1. To charge upon, to attribute; generally ill, ſometine; 
good. It was imputed to him for r1ghtzouſneſs. Romans, Thoſe who 
imputed it to folly. Temple. 2. Jo account, reckon, or aſcribe to 
one what does not properly belong to him. 

Thy merit 
| imputed, ſhall abſolve them who renounce | 
Their own both righteous ard uarighteous deeds, Milt, 

_ ImPpv'TER [of impute] one that imputes. 
InpuUTRESCIBI'LITY [of imputreſeibilis, Lat,] incorruptibleneſs. 
IMU ali, Lat. [i. e. the lower part of the heavens] a term that 

aſtrologers uſe for the fourth houſe in a figure in the heavens. 

In fon, Sax. ind and i, Dan. in, Goth. Du. and Ger, en, Fr. i 
Lat.] 1. As a ſeparable prepoſition, among a great many ſignifca. 
tions and uſes, ſerves chielly to denote the time. The preſent time 
we are in. Locke. 2. Noting the place, where any thing is preſent 
In ſchool of love are all things taught averſe. Fairfax. 3. Noting 
the ſtate preſent at any time. No one proof is yet brought forth, 
whereby it may cle appear to be ſo in very deed. - Honker, 4. 
Noting power. To feed mens ſouls, quoth he, is not i nan. 
Spenjer. 5. Noting proportion. Let uſury in general be reduced ty 
five in the hundred. Bacon. 6. Concerning. I only conſider what 
he, who is allowed to have carried this argument fartheſt, has ſaid in 
it. Locke. 7. For the ſake ; a ſolemn phraſe. Now in the names d 
all the gods at once. Shakeſpeare. 8. Noting cauſe, Lord Cliford 
vows to fight in thy defence. Shakeſpeare. 9. Noting the mannered! 
being, thinking, acting, or doing; the motive which ſets us on 1 
action, and the means by which we act. 10. In that ; becauſe. Some 
things they do in that they are men. Hooker. 11. In 48 nuch; ſince, 
ſeeing that. Thoſe things are done voluntarily by us, which other 
creatures do naturally, in as much as we might ſtay our doing of then 
if we would, Hooker. 

In, adv. 1. Within ſome place, not out. To play in and ont, 

Sourh, 2, Engaged to any affair. Thele pragmatical fies value 

themſelves for being in at every thing. L'Efirange. 3: Placed in 

ſome ſtate. Who loſes and who wins, who's i», who's out. lab. 
ſpeare. 4. Noting entrance. Serve 7x the meat, and we will come 


Gin. Shakeſpeare. 5. Into any place. To come i» with a ſmooth iy 
Collier. 6. Cloſe, home. I wy are in with you, if you offer to i 
uard. 


back without keeping your 5 Tatler. To 
In, In compoſition is uſed to denote privation, or negation, 
Latin, iz, and gives a contrary ſenſe to the word it is compo 
with. Thus active denotes that which acts, inactive that whic 
not act. i | before 
| In before , is changed into v; as, irregular, irre/olute : n 
into J; as, illatiwe, illiterate, illegal; and into m, before ſome 
conſonants ; as, impotent, improbable, impious. 
In, the ſame as the Latin prepoſition ; as, ix a place, Kc. wa 
IN ABI'LIT x [of in, neg. and habilis, Lat. inhabilite, Fr. * 
It. inabilidad, Sp.] incapacity to do or act, want of pou . 
tence. Neither ignorance nor inability can be pretended. on To 
To Ina'sLs [of ix and able] to put into a capacity. 
ENABLE. | | 
Ixna'nsTiINExCE [of in, neg. and ab//inentia, Lat.] intempern ? 
want of power to abſtain. 
What miſery the inabflinence of Eve 
Shall bring on man, Milton. . .-3 eb 
Inacce'ss1BLE, Fr. and Sp. [inacceſſibile, It. of in an _ 
Lat.] unapproachable, that no perſon can approach, not 
at. Too remote and znacce{{ible for us to come to. _ which ca 
Inaccess1BLE Height or Diſtance [with ſurveyors] tha 4 4 fe 
not be meaſured, by reaſon of ſome obſtacle in the way, 
ditch, Oc. | 


as the 


INA 


„un eurss [of iateglſible] unapproachableneſs. 

Lee Toe, d the want of accuracy, inartificialneſs, 
NA 

want of e e 

Aach, v0r Accurate: It is uſed ſometimes of perſons, but more 

depend) of performances. lon, ceſſa 

requer'”7 x. Fr. inactivity, a privation of motion, ceſſation from 

dom, forbearance of labour. I lie in a refreſhing kind of in- 

4 , b g 

im., FP. and give] indolent, not buſy, idle, ſluggiſn. 
herren [0 7 [of inactive] idly, without labour, without 
InA - dolently: Whether he ina&wvely loiters. Locke. 

rer r, or Ix A CTIVENESS [of inactive] want of activity, 
3 reſt. To introduce a lazy inaivity. Rogers, 

= a VATE [of in, neg. and adegquatus, Lat.] diſproportionate, 
11 18 the purpoſe, defective. Inadeguate ideas are ſuch which 

not = a partial or incomplete repreſentation of thoſe archetypes to 

"rich they are referred. ; Locke. : : ; | 
IxapgQUATE Ideas [in philoſophy] is a partial or incomplete re- 
reſentation of any thing to the mind. : 
Ixa/pBQUATELY, adv. [of inadequate] not completely, defectively, 


. le. | 
_ d Lo Ess [of inadequate] diſproportionateneſs, incom- 
9 or Ix Ab VET RTE NY [of inadvertance, Fr. inaver- 
. ra, It. inadvertencia, Sp.] 1. Want of heed or care, inattention, 
negligence. An habitual, heedleſs inadvertency. Adaiſon. 2. The 
6 or effect of negligence. Many lapſes and inadvertencies. Addiſon, 
3. Not ſufficiently heeding. 5 | 

[vapve/RTENT [of in, and advertens, Lat.] negligent, careleſs, 

Ixapve'tTENTLY, adv. [of inadvertent] heedletsly, negligently. 

Ina TABLE [of in, neg. and affabilis, Lat.] unpleaſant in con- 
verſation, uncourteous. 3 1 

ar rECTA“/TIoN [of ir and affectation] unaſfectedneſs, quality of 
being free from preciſencls or formality. . 3 

INA LIEX ABLE, Fr. [ iaalienal ile, It. of alieno, Lat.] that which can- 
not be validly alienated or made over to another. | 

[na'LIENABLENESS [of inalienable] incapableneſs of being alienated, 
or transferred to another by law. 3 : 

INaL1ME'NTAL [of in and alimentum, Lat.] that does not nouriſh, 
affording no nouriſhment. Bacon. „ 

IVA MIA BLE [of inamabilis, Lat.] unlovely, not worthy to be 
loved. | | 

Ixa/MIaBLENEss [of inamiable] unlovelineſs, quality of not de- 
ſerving love. | | 

Isa1's$4BLE [incmifſibile, It. of amiſſibilis, Lat.] that can never 
be loſt, Theſe advantages are inami//:ble. Hammond. » 

Ixam15$1B1'LITY, or INAMI'SSIBLENESS [ of zzamfgiole] uncapable- 
neſs of being loſt. | | 

Isamoraro, It. a lover, a ſweetheart. | 

To Ina'Mour [of ir, and amor, Lat.] to engage in love, to indear 
in affection. See EN AMOUR. | | 

Ixa'xe Cinanis, Lat.] empty, vain. We ſometimes ſpeak of ſpace 
in the great 7zane, beyond the confines of the world. Locke. 

InanrLOQUENT [inaniloguus, Lat.] talking or babbling vainly. 

To Ina'nimaTE, verb act. [of in, and ammo, Lat.] to animate, to 
quicken, This word is now obſolete. 

There's a kind of world remaining ſtill, 
Tho' ſhe which did animate and fill 
The world be gone. Done. | | 
INzXIMATE, adj. [from animated, Eng. inanime, Fr. inanimato, It. 


| mnarimatus, Lat.] void of life, being without animation. Inanimate 


bodies have their ſpirits no whit inflamed. Bacon. he inanimated 
part of the univerſe. Heyne. | . 


IsAXIMATED, adj. [izanimatas, Lat.] lifeleſs, dead, without life 
or animation. 


in the veffels of the animal. Arbuthnot. INS 
Ina'aity [mnanitas, from inanis, Lat. empty] emptineſs, or abſolute 


acuity, implying abſence of all body and matter wharſoever, void 


ſpace, This opinion excludes all ſuch aniry, and admits no vacuity 
but ſo little ones as no body whatever can come to but will be bigger 
than they. Digby. | 
Ia PET Exe ina petenxa, It. of in and appetentia, Lat.] a want 
of appetite for victuals. Og ED 
K 0 3 adj. [of in and applicable] not to be put to a par- 
ular uſe. | | | | 


leneſs of being applied to. 
IsappLica'rion, Fr. heedleſheſs, indolence. 


NARABLE [inarabilis, of in and aro, Lat. to plough] not to be 
Ploughed, not capable of tillage. _ e | 


Falting which is commonly called grafting by approach. This method 
k uled when the ſtock =o 8 by 3 Take the branch 
1 would inarch, and having fitted it to that part of the ſtock where 
jou intend to join it, pare away the rind and wood on one fide about 
* 0 inches in length ; after the ſame manner cut the ſtock or branch 
hos place where the graft is to be united, ſo that they may join 
= together that the ap may meet; then cut a little tongue up- 
g x cn the graft, and make a notch in the ſtock to admit it; ſo that 
galt will are joined the tongue will prevent their ſlipping, and the 
eat f more cloſely unite with the ſtock. Having thus placed them 
to — gether, tie them, then cover the place with grafting clay, 
gettin ent the air from entering to dry the wound or the wet from 
"5 m to rot the ſtock, You ſhould fix a ſtake into the ground, to 
Prevene N Part of the ſtock, as alſo the graft, ſhould be faſtened, to 
ah © wind from breaking them aſunder. In this manner they 
nam: ek about four months, in which time they will be ſufficient- 
ferving w — the graft may then be cut from the mother tree, ob- 
g "Pe 1t off cloſe to the ſtock and cover the joined parts with 

May, ag clay. The operation is always performed in April or 
5 commonly practiſed upon oranges, ' myrtles, - jaſmines, 


in, neg. and accuratus, Lat.] without care and 


ifpropo rtionately. Theſe pores they may either exaelly fill, or but 


Inani'TI0N, Fr. of Lat. [in medicine] emptineſs, want of fulneſs 


Is 'PPLICABLENESs [of in and applicabilis, Lat. and ne/s] uncapa- 


0Ixa'ren, werb af. [of in and arch) Inarching is a method of 


INC | 


walnuts, firs, and pines, which will not ſucceed by common ptifiind 
or budding, Mille. | d Fr grafting 
. InarGenTA'TION [of in and argentum, Lat: ſilver] the act of gild- 
ing or covering a thing with ſilver. | | | 
IxARTTSuTATE [inarticule, Fr. of in and ayticulatis, Lat.] not ar- 
ticulate, indiſtin&, confuſed, not uttered with the diſtinctneſs of hu- 
man voice. Our ſolemn muſic which is inarticulate poeſy. Dryden. 
IN4rT1'CULATELY, adv. [of inarticulate] not diſtinctly. | 
INART1'CULATENESS [of inarticulate] confuſion of ſounds, want of 
diſtinctneſs in pronouncing. | | 
InarT1F1'ciar. [of inariificialis, Lat.] artleſs, unworkmanlike, 
contrary to art. I have rank'd this among the effects; and it may be 
thought 7nartificial to make it the cauſe alio: Decay of Prety. ; 
INARTIFICIALLY, adv. [of inartificial} artleſly, in a manner con- 
4 to the rules of art. Clumſily and inartiſicialhj managed. Col- 
ter, 
. e [of inartificial] artleſneſs, want of art, clum- 
ineſs. e | 
INATTE'NTION, Fr. [of in and attention] want of heed, heedleſ- 
nels, diſregard, neglect. A ſtrange inarrentivn to this moſt important 
proſpect. Rogers. | | 
INATTENTIVE; adj. [of in and attentive] careleſs, negligent. An 
unſteady and irattentive habit. Matis. N Ot 
IxNav'diBLE, It. {inaudibilfs, Lat.] not to be heard, void of ſound. 
To Inav'curarTE [inaugurare, It. inaugurar, Sp. inauguratum, 
ſup. of iuanguro, Lat.] 1. To adit into the college of augers amon 
tne Romans, 2. To conſecrate, to inſtall, to inveſt with a new of 
fice or dignity by ſolemn rites, to begin with good omens, to begin. 
A if kings did chuſe remarkable days to inavgurate their favours. 
ton. 


Inaveura'TION, Fr. [irauguratione, It. of inauguratio, Lat.] an | 


inſtallment, the ceremony pertormed at the coronation of a king, or 
making a knight of the garter, Sc. inveſtiture by ſolemn rites, . At 
his regal inotguration Brown. 


To Inam'ratE [rinauratum, of inauro, from in and aurum, Lat. 


gold] to gild or cover with gold. 

Inaura'TON, Lat. the act of covering or gilding with gold. Some 
ſort of their inauration or gilding muit have been much dearer than 
ours. Boyle. | | 

INause1'ciovs-[iauſpicatus, Lat.] unlucky, ill-boding. The ſtats 
feel not the diſeaſes their znarſpicrous influence produces. Pryle, 

 Inavspr'iciousLY, adv. | of ivauſticigus] unlucky, | 
__ Inavspretovsxess [of zmav/picious] unluckinels; unfortunate- 
neſs. | | | 

Ix ELI, lt. [of in and being] inherence, inſeparableneſs. 
They have a fort of inbeirg in the ſubſtance itlelf. arts. 


PILATES, barb. Lat. [in old records] the product or profit of 
and. | | 


Inzo'ex, adj. [of in and born] innate, implanted by nature. All 


— 


paſſions being ib to us. Dryden. 


IN BOROW and Out- bora, an office in ancient times of obſerving 
the ingreſs and egreſs of thoſe who travelled between the two king- 
doms of England and Scotland. 

I'NBREATHED, aj. [of in and breath} infpired, infufed by inſpira- 


tion. Dead things with iabreatb'd ſenſe able to pierce. Miiton. 


I'nzxeD [of 77, i. e. within, and bred, of bnedan, Sax. to breed] 
natural, bred within, produced within, hatched or generated within, 
Inbred affection. L'E/trange. | 

I'nca, or VNA, a name or title given by the Peruvians to their 
kings and princes of the blood. | 

To Ixea'ce, verb act. [of in and cage] to confine in a cage, to 
ſhut up in any narrow ſpace. Incaged birds. Shakeſpeare. 

IxncaLe'scence, or INcale'scency [of incale/ce, Lat.] the ſtate of 
growing warm by ſome internal motion and fermentation, or by fric- 
tion, warmth, beginning heat. A ſober 7zcale/cence and regulated eſ- 
tuation from wine. Brown. | 

IxcaLE'scCENT [incale/cens, Lat.] a growing hot by ſome internal 
motion or fermentation, 

 IncaLescenTt Mercury [with chemiſts] a name which Mr. Boyle 
gives to mercury or quickſilver, prepared after a particular manner, 
ſo that being mingled with a due proportion of leaf gold or filings, 
would amalgamate or turn to a paſte, and grow hot with the gold, 
even in the palm of the hand. : | 

IncameRA'T10N [in the apoſtolic chancery at Rome] the union of 
ſome land, right, or revenue, to the dominion of the pope. 

To Inca'me [of in and camper, Fr. accampare, It. accampar, Sp.] 
to pitch tents, or build huts, on a place appointed for that purpoſe. 
See ENCamP. | | 

Ixca'MPMENT [campement, Fr.] an encampment, the lying of an 
army in the field. See ENCaMPMENT. | 


IncanTaA'T1ON, Fr. [incantazione, It. encanto, Sp. incanto, Lat.] 


enchantment, a charm or ſpell uttered by ſinging, words or ceremo- 
nies uſed by magicians to raiſe devils; or to abuſe the ſimplicity of the 


people. Paternal gods might be called forth by charms and incanta- 


tions, Brown. 


Inca'eaBLe, Fr. [incapace, It. incapaz, Sp. of incapax, Lat.] 1. | 


Not capable, unable, unfit, not equal to any thing, 

Is not your father grown incapabie x 

Of reaſonable affairs? Is he not ſtupid ? Shate/peare. 
2. Wanting power, wanting underſtanding, unable to comprehend or 
learn. Incapable and ſhallow innocents, Shakeſpeare. 3. Not able 
to receive any thing. Wilmot, when he ſaw Goring put in com- 
mand, thought himſelf incapable of reparation. Clarendon, 4. Diſ- 
qualified ke. Rendered incapable of purchaſing. Swift, 5, In 
converſation it is uſual to fay a man is incapable of tallchood, incapa- 
ble of generoſity, or of any thing good or bad, 

Incaya'cious [of in and capacious] narrow, of ſmall content, 
Souls that are made little and izcapacious cannot enlarge their thoughts 
Burnet. 

IncaPa'ciousNEss [of incapacious] the ſtate of wanting room or 
ſpace, narrowneſs. | . | 

IxcAPABITLITY, or Inca'PABLENESS, inability natural, diſquali- 


fication legal, A kind of incapatility in yourſelf to the ſervice. Sucks 
ling. 
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To IxeAr Aer ATE, werb af. [of in and capacitate] 1. To diſa- 
ble, to weaken. 2. To diſqualify. Monſtroſity could not incapac- 
tate from marriage. Arbutbrot. 3. To render uncapable, to put out 
of a capacity. | e 7 556 "4 

Ixcapa'ciry [incapacits, Fr. incapacita, It. incapacidad,. Sp.] the 
want of qualities, power, or parts, ſufficient or neceſſary to do or re- 
ceive a thing ; inability, want of power of body or comprehenſive- 
neſs of mind. Natural izcapacity, and genial indiſpoſition. Brow”. 

Incaraciry in Matters of Benefices [with the Roman Catholics] 
is of two kinds, the one renders the proviſion of a benefice null in its 
original; as want of a diſpenfation for age in a minor, legitimation 
in a baſtard, naturalization in a foreigner, c. the other is acceſſion- 
ary, and annuls the proviſions, which at firſt were valid; as grievous 
offences and crimes, &c. which vacate the benefice to all intents, and 
render the holding it irregular, | 8 
 Tolxca'rcERATE [incarcerare, It. incarcero, Lat.] To impriſon, 
to conſine. It is uſed in the Scots law to denote impriſoning or con- 
fining in a goal, otherwiſe it is ſeldom found. Denſe bodies that 
_ eaſily incarcerate the infected air. Harvey, 1 8 

INCARCERA'T1ON [of incarcerate] the act of impriſoning, or put- 
ting into priſon, confinement, impriſonment. _ ; | 
10 Inca'xn, verb ad. [of iacarno, Lat.] to cover with fleſh. 

Wiſeman. | ; 

To Ixncarn, verb neut. to acquire fleſh. The ulcer happily in- 
carned, Wiſeman. | | 

To Inca'rnabine, verb af. Fr. [ incarnadino, It.] to die of a pale 
carnation or fleſn- colour. This word I find only once. 

Will all great Neptune's ocean waſh this blood 
Clean from my hand? No, this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous ſea incarnadine, 
Making the green one red. Shakeſpeare. CE. 
oy Ixcarna'NT1a, Lat, [in ſurgery} ſuch medicaments as bring on 

_Helh, | | | 

To Ixca'gnarte, verb af. [incarner, Fr. incarno, Lat.] to cloath 


with fleſh, to embody with fleſh. This eſſence to incarnate and im- 


brute. Milton. | 


INCA LR NAT E, part. adj. for incarnated [incarnat, Fr.] 1. Cloathed 


with fleſh, embodied in fleſh. The nature of God itſelf, in the perſon 
of the Son, is incarnate and has taken to itſelf fleſh, Hooker. 2. In 
Scotland, incarnate is applied to any thing tinged of a deep red 
or ſcarlet colour, from its reſembance to a fleſh colour. [zncarnadine, 
Fr. incarnadino, It,] LP | 
IxcARNATE Dewil, a deviliſh perſon, a devil in the ſhape of a man 
or cloathed with fleſh. It may be doubted whether Sw ift underſtood 
this word. Gf | | 
But he's poſſeſs d . 
Incarnate with a thouſand imps. Swift, 


INca'RNATED, part. adi. [incarne, Fr. incarnato, It excarrads, Sp. 


of incarnatus, Lat.] having taken fleſh upon him; alſo ſupplied or 
filled up with new fleſh. See IncaRnaTeE.  _ | 

IxcaRNa'TION, Fr. [incarnazione, It, encarnacion, Sp. of incarna- 
is, Lat.] the act of aſſuming body or taking of fleſh. © When coming 
into the world, he faith, a hop haſt thou prepared me”, What the 
ſentiments of St. IX EX Rus were on this head, we have in part ſug- 

eſted under the word CRRINTHIA NSH; wherein the reader will find 
1 combating theirs and the old Valensinian notion of Two [or more] 
intelligent minds in the oN perſon of Chrijt, [See GNosTics and 
CrxINTHIANs.] I ſhall now give that writer's own deſcription of the 
incarnation : only premiſing, that the YVa/entinians affirmed their ſouls 
to be of the fame kind with Jeſus; to which he replies, that their ſouls 
were ix null: ſimiles; i. e. in NOTHING like to Jeſus, and He only 
was the Son of Gop ; by which term St. Jrenæus always means Chriſt 
in his HIGHEST Capacity. Len. Adu. Here). Ed. Grabe. p. 188. But 
to proceed: As from the b-g:aning of our formation in Adam, 
that iu piration of life which was from God, being united to the body, 
animated the man, and ſhewed a rational animal; fo in the end, the 


«0rd of the FATHER and SIR of Gop [meaning by an endiadis, 


one and the ſame perſon under different names] being united [aD UNI- 
Tus, in the fngu/ar number] to the ancient ſubſtance of formation of 
Adam [i. e., to a human body] makes [or conſtitutes] a living and 
FEXFECT man Which holds the perfect Farn-R [for in Jreneus' judg- 
ment, whereſoever the Son of Gop reſides, there THE FaTHER with 
all his powers is preſent] that as in the ANIMAL 4 e. in Adam] we 
all die, ſo in the SIX IT VAL we ſhould all be made alive.“ Jrenæus 
Adv. Hereſes, Ed. Grabe. p. 394 and 415 compared. On the firſt of 
u bich places his learned editor has made this juſt remark ; „ that by 
the 1N5P1RATION (or, as an old manuſcript reads it, afprration) of 
E1FE, St. IREN us means the human foul ;” that breath of life, which 
Gop infuſed in Adam; and ſo our author 4im/e/f calls it, p. 408, 
409. Now the COUNTERPART to this so, or breath of life, is moſt 
evidently that divine intelligent agent which he calls the Worp and 
SP1z1T of God. [See p. 393] And thus St. [renews explains himfelf 
in more places than one ; tor, when ſpeaking of this divine Spirit or 
perſon, uniting himſelf to a body, he uſes the term coxsPERS10; 
that very term by which the ancients expreſſed the union of ſoul and 
body, as ſuppoſing (with St. Irena us) the one Ii. e. the ſoul] to be 
diſtributed and due throughout the whole of the other. p. 421. 
And to the ſame effe& in another place, which I cannot at preſent 
recollect, he ſays, the divine logos was unitus & conſparſus * /uo plaſe- 
mati, g. d. after the manner of an animating foul he was united and 
diffuſed thro' that body, which HIMSELF HAD FORMED, The firſt 
man, Adam, therefore (with Irenæus) was an animal man, or human 
body animated by a mere ſoul, a ſoul of the /ame ſpecies with ours; 
but the ſecond man was a being of a far H1GHER and MORE PERFECT 
kind [p. 393] united to a body [p. 358] or, as St. Paul before him 
exprelied it [1 Cor. c. 1g. v. 45] © a QUICKNING SPIRIT.“ But fo 
much for St. IX EN us ; in whom we have the doctrine of the wor E 
CHURCH in his days; for ſo he tells us, p. 266, c. and indeed the 
doctrine of the ANTENICENESs in general; I ſay in general, becauſe 
St. Origen (and, I think, alſo Mecdudius] was an exception. But tis 
no leis remarkable, that St. Origen, by affirming Two 818115 in 
Chrift, advanced a notion foreign to'the age in which he lived ; as ap- 
pears from hence, that one charge drawn up againſt him by his own 
catcmporaries was that of his making Two CuRLIsTs, But more of St. 


— 
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Origen in another place, If we deſcend into t | 
ſhall find here the whole body of the Fossa 
APOLLINARIaNs, on St. Trenæus fide; and throu 
verſy between Euszm1us of Cœqarea, and Marcellus it 
point between them both, that the divine logos wes «iy Fu 
CIPLE of life, intelligence, and operation in our Saviour 01 ü u. 
did St. Athanaſius himſelf at frſt think otberwiſe; 48 358 boch. Ne 
from his phra/echgy, but from his rea/onings and * PEAS not only 
uts on ſcripture, in all his earlier writings, and — t 
oft hnown to hinjelf) he changed his ſentiments, If the 
ſee more of antiquity on this head, he may conſult 0 reader wo; 
MIAans, DiM&rIT&, EUTYCHIANs, NesToORtaNs Pom, Eux. 
FECT Man, Union, and Oxioixisu compared, > HDR 
The paſſage, which I have ſince found, is in | 
 Grabe's annotation is worth our notice“ Can D241; ani 
TePupperB*, uti cenſ icio, commixtus, 7, 6. intime pag, Gre, 
| PLUTARCHO in Romule dicitur ie pany mu, gung; 
IncarnaTION 1. [In theology] is the union of the 8 
with human nature. The incarnation of our bleſſed Say; on of Gy 
2. [With ſurgeons] the act of making fleth grow in _ 1 1 
* ſtate of breeding fleſh. Incarnation of the wound Wien. oe, 
NCARNATION [iacarnadin, Fr. incarnato, It.] a deen 4, 
tion colour. | , It. a deep, rich can. 
IVA R NATIVE Bandage [with ſurgeons] is a fillet with a n 


eye at one end of it, ſo that the other may be put through i. 


IN cAR NATIVE /. [incarnatif;, Fr.] a medici 
_— fleſh to _ man. 8 | . 1 Produces 
o Inca'st, werb act. [of in and w/e] to inc 
Rich plates of gold the dals doors 1 5 ; 

Inca'sTELLED (of in, and coftellum, Lat. a caitle] incloſed yi. 
a = of round caſtle of ſtone or brick, as conduits are. GY 
NCASTELLED [of enca/teile, Fr.] hoof-b | | 
ſpoken of beaſts b | POW moms OY 
| winged tir [incavatus, Lat.] made hollow, 
NCAU'TiouUs [of in and cautious] unwary, negliger 
3 reader. 0 era mene 7: nt, 
NCAU'TIOUSLY, adv. [of incautious] unwarily, nevlico 
cautiouſly expole e 3 7, negligendy * & 
Ixct'npiary [iacendiaire, Fr. incendiario, It. and Sp. of incend, 
%, Lat.] one who ſets houſes on fire in malice or for bs 
alſo one who ſows ſtrife and diviſion, one who promotes quarrels a 
ws. animoſities. Incendiaries of figure. Addiſon. 
"NCENSE, /. [encens, Fr. incenſo, It. incitn/o, Sp. of 3. 
Lat.] a rich 62. >. uſed in Sacriftes and 2 — 
To IxcE'xsE, verb adt. ¶ incenſus, Lat.) to enkindle to rage, th 
provoke, to fire, to heat, to exaſperate. How could my pious fn 
thy pow'r incenſe ® Dryden. | | | 
eee an herb. | | 
NCE'NSED, part. adj. [ incenſus, of incexdo, Lat. to bur 
or fumed with nk, YOu Ts e 
INCE'NSED, part. adj. [incenſus, of incendo, Lat. to kindle] pv. 
voked to anger, ſet in a flame, exaſperated. | 
INCE'NSEMENT [of 7ncer/e] rage, great heat, fury, His in. 
ment at this moment is implacable. Shakeſpeare. ; 
Ixce'NsING, part. adj. the burning of perfumes to the honour df 
fome deity. 
Ince*xs10n [incenfio, Lat.] the act of kindling, the ſtate of bein; 
on fire. Iacenſtion or evaporation. Bacon. 
_ Ixez"x808, Lat. a kindler of anger, an inflamer of paſſions, In. 
portunate zncen/ors of the rage. Hayward. | 
I'ncexnsoRY, /ub/?. [of incenſe, Eng. encenſeir, Fr. incenſere, It. in 
cenſorium, Lat.] a cenſer, or perfuming pan, in which incenſe is burnt 
and offered. | | 
Ixce"xT1F, ſub. [incentivum, Lat.] 1. That which kindles, Un- 
reaſonable ſeverity was not the leaſt zncentive that blew up into thok 
flames the ſparks of diſcontent. King Charles. 2. That which pro 
vokes or encourages, an incitement or motive. It is uſed of that 
which incites, whether to good or ill. Powerſul zcentiwes to chariy, 
Atterbury. | 1 | 
IxCENT1VE, a. | zncentivo, It. and Sp. zncentivus, Lat.) 1. Encoi- 
raging, Competency is the moſt incentive to indultry, Decay of Pith. 
2. Inciting or m_ up. | 
Ince'xToR, the ſame as incendiary. | | 
| Ixcx'er1iON [inceptio, Lat.] beginning. The inception of puuefr: 
tion. Bacon. | | „ 
IxcETTIVE, Aal. [with grammarians] as, verbs inceptives are ſic 
as expreſs a proceeding by degrees in any action, inchoative begit- 


0 enwrap, 


Any th. 


| ning, 


IxceeT:ve, ag. [ inceptivus, Lat.] pertaining to a beginning, oy 
a beginning. An incepiive and delitive propoſition; as, the fogs vun, 
as the Jun riſes ; but the 0050 have not yet begun to vaniſbs thirefart i 
fun is not yet riſen, Locke. ; 
InceeTive Magnitude [in geometry] a term uſed to fignify ſuc 
motions or firit principles, as tho' of no magnitude themſelves, at f 
capable of e. ſuch : as for inſtance, a point has no magnet 
of itſelf, but is izceptive of it. A line conſidered one way, l * 
magnitudes as to breadth, but by its motion is capable of producing 
ſurface, which hath breadth. | : 
Ince'eTor, Lat. 1. A beginner, one who is in his rudimens. © 
[In the univerſity] it ſignifies one who has newly taken the degre 
maker of arts, &c. 
Inc#'&aTED, adj. [inceratus, Lat.] covered with wax, ſeared, | 
Incss ation [ zncere, Lat.] 1. Ihe act of coverin with ua. 
2, [In pharmacy] the act of mixing moiſture wit ſom 5 n 
that is dry, till the ſubſtance is brought to the conſiſtence 
Wax. e b .ineſs 
Incs'eTITUDE, Fr. [incertitudo, Lat.] uncertainty, doubtf | 
Ince'ssanT [incefans, Lat.] without cealing, continual. Rag 
wind blows up ince//ant ſhowers. Shakeſpeare. ; yy 
Inc#s8AnTLY, adv. [of inceſſant} continually, without mor 
tion. Jncefantly comforting one another with the example and hu 
of our Saviour, Addi/on, | 
Ixck'ssaxTN ESS, continualneſs, unceaſingneſs. 


Incid. 


INC 


7 | inceſlo, It. and Sp. of inceſtus, Lat.] unnatural 

Tae n 7 * within degrees prohibited but it 

d crimina -mbered, that by theſe arbitrary reſtrictions, which the 

ſhould be f Ron E have made, they have occaſioned the applying the 

ese to caſes, where, in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech, it does not 
wo | 


belong. , is when a vicar, or ſpiritual perſon, enjoys both 
Spiritual 2 daughter, i. e. holds two benefices, the one of 
of Na upon the collation of the other. ; 

which © Toeus inceſtueux, Fr. inceftuoſo, It. and Sp. of incefluoſus, 

l 1 guilty of inceſt or unnatural cohabitation. An incefluous Herod 
at. 


4 ity, South. | 
een auen 0 1 : ö 7 . [of inceſluous] with inceſt or unnatural love, 


nceftuouſly. Dryden. 

3 — 1 2 of — 8 Lat. and 2%] marriage or carnal 

lution with one that is too near a kin. 
I [1nce, Sax, uncia, Lat.] 1. A meaſure of length ſuppoſed 

0 three grains of barley laid end to end. 2. A proverbial 
x69 for any ſmall quantity. To conſume by inches. Collier. 3. A 
e nt F time. Beldame, I think we watch'd you at an inch, 
3 4. The twelfth part „„ 95. 

lach by Inch, gradually. 1 | 

Give him an IncH, 17 hell bag an 9 R 

. 8. en donne un pouce, il en prendra grand comme un bras; 
on ety of it, — he'll take it as [= as his arm) Scots 
1 wwe @ carl (an unmannerly fellow) your figer, and he'll take your 
"If hand. Let the devil into the church, and he ll jaon be upon the high 
1 The Lat. fav, Poft folio cadunt & arbores ; (after the leaves, 
1 the trees too.) The Spaniards ſay, All villano dadie el pie, tema- 
riſe la mand: (give a clown your foot, and he'll take your hand. 

Iven of Candle, or Sale, is when a large parcel of merchandiſes are 
divided into ſeveral parcels, called lots, and according to the propo- 
{als of ſale; the buyers bid, while about an inch of wax candle is 


burning, the laſt bidder, before the going out of the candle, has the 


1 3 Iven Out, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To drive by inches. 


He gets too far into the ſoldiers graces, 
And inches out my maſter. Dryden. 3 
2. To deal out by inches, to give ſparingly. 3. To inch out, to 
lengthen out to the utmoſt. 1 1 

To Ivcu, werb neut. to advance or retire a little at a tine. 

TachEb, adj. [with a word of number before it] containing inches 
in length or breadth. 'T'o ride on a bay trotting horſe over four 
inched bridges. Shake/peare. 

To Ixciia'In, verb act. enchainer, Fr. encatenare, It.] to put into 
chains, See ExchAlx. . i ; 
To Ixncnalnr, verb act. [incantare, It. and Lat. enchanter, * F. 
e-antar, Sp.] to bewitch or charm, to uſe ſome magic or a diabolical 
art, for the working of ſomething not agreeable to the courſe of nature. 
See EncyaNT. . | 

Ixcua"vTMEXT [enchantement, Fr. incantamento, It. encanto, Sp. of 
intantamentum Lat.] a ſpell or charm. See Excn ANTMENT, 

Ich NT ER [enchanteur, Fr. incantatore, It. encantador, 
cantator, Lat.] a magician, See ExcHAN TER. 

IVA N TRE SS [enchantereſſe, Fr. incantatrice, It. of zncantatrix, 
Lat.] a ſorcereſs, a witch. See ENCHANT RESS. 

To IxcnacE, verb af. [enchaſſer, Fr. incaſtrare, It.] to ſet or work 
in gold, ſilver, c. See ENCcHASE. | 

xcyrein [with hunters] the loweſt gut of a deer, ſome of che in- 
fide. Ainſworth. | EE 

I'cameal, /ubſt. [of inch and meal] a piece an inch long. 

Make him 
Buy znchmea! a diſeaſe. Shakeſpeare. | 

To I'xcynoaTe, verb act. [inchoatum, ſup. of inchoo, Lat.] to begin, 
to commence. Not a ſubſtance inchoate. Raleigh. | 

Iven Ar Eb, part. adj. [ incheatus, Lat.] begun. f 

IncyoaTiVE, adj. a term ſignifying the beginning of a thing or 
aktion, inceptive. | | 

Ixcro'aTive, [in grammer] See INcEPTIVES. | 

IsCICURABLE [of 4a, neg. and curabilis, of cicur, Lat.] not to be 
made pate or tame, | | x 

To Isc1'pe [incido, Lat.] to cut into: medicines are ſaid to incide 
which conſiſt of pointed or ſharp particles, as acids and moſt ſalts, by 
which the particles of other bodies are divided from one another. Thus 
= expectorating medicines are ſaid to incide or cut the phlegm. 

wney, : 

I'xcivexce, or In'cipency [incidence, Fr. incidenza, It. of incidens, 
0 1ncede, Lat. to fall] a falling in with, or meeting together. 

Ixcivexce [in geometry] the direction by which one body ſtrikes 
upon another, | 


Angle of Incivence, the angle made by that line of direction, and 
ie plane ſtruck upon. | 0 
, Gelb kxck Point [in optics] is that point, in which a ray of light 
is ſuppoſed to fall 4 a 3 05 glaſs. oh g e 
belprner (incidens, Lat.] accident, hap. What incidency thou 
0 guels of harm, declare. Shakeſpeare. 
An hw. fubf, lincidens, Lat. incident, Fr. incidente, It.] a thing 
a appens or falls out occaſionally, ſomethi happening beſide the 
N delign. No incident in the play but muſt be of uſe to carry on 
© main deſign. Dryden. | 
. ag. Fr. [incidens, Lat.] 1. Caſual, falling in beſide the 
fits elign, happeving beſide expectation, Mens rather incident ne- 
0 be Hofer. Incident occafions. Wotton. 2. Happening, apt 
"a PPD. Palhon zxcident to human nature. South. 3. [In com- 
. w] a thing neceſſary, and depending on another as more prin- 
1 as, a court baron is incident to a manor, &c. 
oo” puT . a poem] is an epiſode or particular action, tack'd 
> PRI action or depending on it. 
tente! NTAL, ag. happening or falling out occaſionally, not in- 
art mot deliberate. . Incidental diſcourſes which we have Wan- 
into. Milton. 


heibr vrabrx, adv. [of accidental] beſide the main deſigu, oc- 


Sp. of = 


„ aa 


colony. Occaſionally and. incidentally mentioned in ſcripture. Say. 
erſon. | | 
Incipe'nTALNEss [of incident] the quality of happening or falli 
out occaſionally. . Ae 5 3 8 * 
TVCIbENTTx, adv. [of incident] occaſionally, by the bye. It was 
inciqeniiy moved amongſt the judges. Bacon. f | 
FxcipexTNEss [of incident] Iiableneſs. | 
Incrpixe Medicines, cutting ones, which divide the particles © 
other bodies that before cohered one with another. See To Incips, 
To IxcrnzrATE, verb act. [of in and cineris, gen. of cinis, Lat, 
aſhes] to burn to aſhes. It doth incinerate and calcinate. Bacon. 
Inc1NERATED, part. adj. [incineratus, Lat.] reduced to aſhes by a 
violent fire. J 
Ixcixera"Trox [with chemiſts] the reducing the bodies of plants, 
minerals, ec. to aſhes by means of a ſtrong fire. Salts made by inci- 
neration. Boyle. PENCE 
IxcecLED, part. adj. [incircle, Fr. of in and circulus, Lat.] in- 
compaſſed or ſurrounded with a circle. See ExcIRcEE. 
IxcIxcuuspE'eriox [of ia, and circumſpectiom] Want of caution or 
heed. The incircumſtection of their belief. Brown. . 
Inc's, adj. [incſer, Fr. inciſus, Lat.] 1. Cut, made by cutting; 
as, an inciſed wound. | | | 
Incrson, Fr. [incifone, It. of inciſſo, Lat.] 1. A cut, a gaſh, the 
act of cutting or lancing, made with a ſharp inſtrument, Generally 


uſed for wounds made by a ſurgeon. The inci/ions of the plough. 


South, A ſmall inciſion knife. Sharp, 2. Diviſion of viſcoſities by 
medicines. Abſterſion is a ſcouring off or inciſon of the more viicous 
humours. Bacon. ä . 

IxcIisiox [with ſurgeons] the cu'ting the {kin or fleſh to open a tu- 
mour, or widen the orifice of a wound; alſo a fracture or wound of 
the ſcull, made by a cutting inſtrument. 

Crucial Ixoisiox [in ſurgery] the cutting or lancing of an impoſt- 
hume or ſwelling croſswiſe. . 

IxcIsIVE, ad, [incifif, Fr. inciſus, Lat.] having the quality of cut. 
ting or dividing. Very piercing and inciſive liquors. Boyle. 


Ixcrs1'vi, or Ixcis0*ats; Lat. [with anatomiſts] the foremoſt 
teeth in each jaw. 8 


Ixcis1'vus Muſculus [in anatomy] a muſcle which draws the up- 
per lip upwards. | | 

Ixci'sor, /ubft, Lat. a cutter, a tooth in the fore part of the mouth, 
See Inctstvi or Ixc150&Es. | 

Inc50Rr, adj. [inaſcire, Fr. inciſorius, Lat.] that cutteth, having 
the quality of cutting. | 

IxcisoRES [with anatomiſts] 2. e. the eutters; the foremoſt teeth, 
moſt commonly four in each jaw, which have but one root or fang. 

Ixci'sURE [znci/ura, Lat.] a cut or gaſh, an aperture. A deep in- 
ciſure up into the head. Derbam. 3 


IN cHrA“T ION, or Ixci'TemenT, Fr. [incitazione, It. incitamento, 


Sp. of incitatio, or incitamentum, Lat.] inducement, motive, impulſe, 
inciting power. Inautation; to the other paſſions to act. Decay of Piety. 
Occaſion and incitement of great good to this iſland. Milton. 

To Ixci' TE, verb act. [inciter, Fr. incitar, Sp. incito, Lat.] to ſtir 


up, to move, to egg, ſet or ſpur on, to animate. He incited Prufias 


to join in war. Bacon. . 
Ixci'vit, Fr. [infivile, It. zncivilis, Lat.] unmannerly, clowniſh, 


"rude, ill-bred. See Urcavil, 


IncrvrLiTyY: [iacivilité, Fr. from inciq4), or from in, and civility] 
1. Rudeneſs, unmannerlineſs, want of courtely. 2. Act of rudencis. 
Loud talking and jeering in civil account, are called indecencies and 
iucivilities. Taylor. | 

INCI VII Ir, clowniſhly, rudely. : 
. ir CLAU'sa [in old records] a home cloſe or incloſure near an 

oule. | 

I'SCLE, a ſort of tape. See IN KLE. | | 

Ixcit Mency [| inclementia, Lat. inclemence, Fr. inclemenza, It.] ri- 
gorouſneſs, ſharpneſs, unmercifulneſs, cruelty, roughneſs, 

And tho' by tempeſts of the prize bereft, 
In heav'n's inclemency ſome eaſe we find. Dryden. 
Incre'menT [znclemens, Lat.] unkind, unmerciful, unpitying ; 


alſo rigorous. 


Th' inclement ſeaſons, rain, ice, hail and ſnow. Milton. 


IxcL1/NABLE [enclin, Fr. inclinewole, It. inclinabilis, of inclino, Lat.] 


1. Inclining to, bent, prone, favourably diſpoſed, willing. That di- 
vine authority was the ſame way inc/inable. Hooker. 2. Having a 
tendency,apt to. More likely and inclinable to fall this thouſand years 
than the laſt. Berl, ; 


IxCLINA'TION 7-60 inclinable, or inclinaiſon, inclination, Fr. in- 


clinaxione, It. inclinacion, Sp. of inclinatio, Lat.] 1. Tendency tas 
wards any point. 2. Proneneſs to, propenſity, natural aptneſs, na- 
tural diſpoſition. - The natural inclination of the foil leads that way. 
Addiſon. 3. Propenſion of mind, favourable diſpoſition, incipient 
deſire. Totally aliened from all thoughts or inc/ination to the mar- 
riage. Clarendon. 4. Love, affection. We have had few knowing 
painters, becauſe of the little inclination which princes have for paint- 
ing. Dryden. 5. Diſpoſition of mind. 
Report the features of Octavia, her years, 
Her inclination. Shakeſpeare. | 
6. The tendency of the magnetical needle to the eaſt or weſt. 
IncLinaT1oN [with mathematicians] fignifies a mutual . 
tendency or leaning of two lines or two planes towards each other, ſo 
as to make an angle. | 
INCLINAT1ON of two Planes [in geometry] is the acute angle, made 
by two lines drawn one in each plane, and perpendicular to their 
common ſection. | | 
INCLINAT10N of Meridians [in dialling] is the angle that that hours 
line on the globe, which is perpendicular to the dial-plate, makes 


with the meridian. 


ISCLINAT10N of a Plane [in dialling] is the arch of a vertical cira 
cle, perpendicular to both the plane and the horizon, and intercepted 


between them. | 


INCLINATION of the Planes of the Orbits of the Planets to the Plane of 


the Ecliptic, are, by aſtronomers, accounted as follows: The orbit of 
Saturn makes an angle of 2 degrees 30 minutes; that of Jupiter 1 de- 


Nes 


Free and 1 third ; that of Mars is a ſmall matter leſs than 2 degrees; 
hat of Venus is 3 degrees and 1 third; that of Mercury is almoſt 7 


d . | 
| NCLIN 8 a right Line to a Plane, is the acute angle which 
this right line makes with another right line drawn in the plane thro' 
the point, where it is alſo cut by a perpendicular, drawn from any 
point of the inclined line. : 3 

InCLINAT10N of the Axis of the Earth, is the angle that it makes 
with the ecliptic. | : 

IncL1NATIONn of a Ray [in op is the angle made by that 
ray with the axis of incidence in the firſt medium, 7. e. at the point of 
incidence. ; g ; a EW 

INCLINATION pharmacy] is the pouring any liquor from its ſet- 
tlement or dregs, by cauſing the veſſel to lean on one fide; which is 
alſo called decantation. | 

Incl TNA TOR v, adj, [of incline] having a quality to incline to one 
or other. The znclinatory virtue. Brown. 

IncL1'NATORILY, adv. [of inclinatory] with inclination to one fide 
or the other, obliquely, with ſome deviation from north to ſouth. Re- 
frigerated inclinatorily. Brown. ER 

o IncL1'Ne, verb neut. [incliner, Fr. inclinar, Sp. inclinare, It. 
and Lat.] 1. To lean or bend, to tend towards any part. Her houſe 
inclineth unto death. Proverbs. 2. To be favourably diſpoſed to, to feel 
deſire beginning. | | | 

oth her majeſty _ 

Iuneline to it or no? Shakeſpeare. 

To IncLtve, verb act. 1. To give a tendency or direction to any 
thing, place or ſtate. Now to the bar on fate inclines the field. Pope. 
2. To turn the deſire towards any thing. 3. To bend, to incurvate. 
With due reſpe& my body I inclin d. Dryden. 

IxcLI'xIx G, adj. [inclinatus, Lat. inclinant, Fr.] bowing or bend- 
ing to, leaning forwards. | * | 

Ixcii'xixc Planes [in dialing] are thoſe that lean or bend to the 
horizon. 7 5 

To IxcL1'e, verb act. [of in, and clip] to graſp, to incloſe or ſur- 
round. Whate' er the ocean pales, or ſky inclips. Shakeſpeare. | 

To IxcLoIsT ER, werb ad. [of in. and cloiſter] to ſhut up in a cloĩ- 
ſter. | | | 


Inci.o!'sreRED, part. adj. [of in, and cloitrer, Fr.] ſhut up in 


a cloiſter or monaſtery. | 1 805 | 
To IxcLO s E, verb act. [incloſum, ſup. of include, Lat. inclorre, Fr. 
 inchiudere, It. inchuyre, Sp.] to ſhut in, to fence about, to ſurround 
with a wall, bank, &c. to contain. See EncLose. 12 
Ixcro'suxE [enclaſe, or cl/oture, Fr. or of in, and clauſura, Lat.] a 
place incloſed or fenced in. See ENCLOSURE. | 
To IncLov'p, verb act. [from ir, and cloud] to darken, to obſcure 
as with a cloud. | 
In their thick breaths, | 
Rank of groſs diet, ſhall we be znc/ouded. Shakeſpeare. 
To IxcL u' DE, verb af. [includo, Lat. inchiudere, It. enclutr, Sp.] 
to incloſe, to ſhut in, to take in, to comprehend, to contain, to com- 
priſe. To include the ſame within one entire leaſe. Bacon. | 


IxcLvu'so, Lat. a figure in rhetoric called epanadiplo/is, the repeti- 


tion of any word. | 
_ Incuv'srve [incluff; Fr. incluſivo, It. and Sp.] 1. That comprehends 
or takes in; as, from Saturday to Monday inc/ufive, 2, Incloſing, 
——_— | | 
The incluſive verge FRE 
Of golden metal that muſt round my brow. Shake/peare. 
IxcLu'sIvELY, adv. [of incluſive] with an incluſion, or with reck- 
oning the thing mentioned into the account. The ſeveral percods or 
—_ of the common law until the time of Edward I. 2nc/ufiwely. 
ate, | | 
Incl v's1oN, the act of including, incloſing or comprehending. 
Incoa'cuLaBLE [of in, neg. and coaga/s, Lat.] that cannot be 
curdled or congealed together. | 
Incoex1'sTENCE [of in, con, and exiſtence] the quality of not exiſt- 
ing together, non- aſſociation of exiſtence. The zncoexiftence of ideas. 
Locke, 
Inco's [corrupted by mutilation ; of incognize, Lat.] privately, in 
a ſtate of concealment, | 5 | | 
| But if you're rough, and uſe him like a dog, 
Depend upon it he'll remain inceg. Addifor. 
Inco'crrancy, Inco'ociTanNTNESS, or INCOGITA'TIVENESS [inco- 
gitantia, Lat.] a want of thought. Boyle. 
le ſtate of zncogitancy. Decay of Pety. 
Inco'ciTaT1ve, adj. {of in, and cogitative] wanting the power of 
thought. Locke. | 
Ixco'cnirTo, adv. Lat. 
It was long ago 
Since gods came down #rcognito. Prior. - 
Incocno'sCIBLE [incognofeibilis, Lat.] that cannot be known. 
Ixcone'RENCE, or INcoxe'RENTNESs [of i, and coberens, Lat.] 
1. Diſagreement, or ſtate of not fuiting well together, want of con- 
nection. The incoberence of the argumentations. Locke. 2. Laxneſs 
of parts, want of coheſion. The ſmallneſs and incoherence of the 
parts. Boyle. PD | 
Incorr RENT [incoherens, Lat.) 1. That does not hang, agree, 
or ſuit well together, inconſiſtent, inconſequential. We have inſtan- 


See Incoc. In a ſtate of concealment. 


ces of perception whilſt we are aſleep, and retain the memory of them, 


but how extravagant and incoberent are they? Locke, 2. Looſe, not 


fixed to each other, incoheſive. The matter whereof they conſiſt 
continued lax and incoherent. Woodward. 


Incone'RENTLY, adv. [of incoherent] inconfiſtently, inconſequen- 


tially. Speaking irrationally and incoherently. Broome. 

_ IncoLu'miTY (incolumitas, Lat.) ſafety, freedom from all danger. 
A ward very little in uſe. The incolumity and welfare of a country. 

IncompusTIBI'LITY [of incembuſtible] the quality of reſiſting fire 

ſo as not to be conſumed by it. Ray. RE 

_ Incompu'sT1BLE, Fr. [incombuſtible, It. incembuſto, Sp. of in, and 
cembuflibilit, Lat.] that cannot be burned or conſumed by fire, Eeing 
incombuſlible and not conſumable by fire, Wilkins. | 


Incompvu'sT1BLENEss [of incombuſtib/e] a quality of that which will 
not be waſted by fire, * 8 


| mitting one common meaſure. 


A . 3 3 . 
menſurable to the infinite comprehenſion of the divine intelle&. Mere 


_ revelations of the divine love. 


be communicated. Incommunically the effect of a power divine, 


Stupid and merely vegeta- 


INC 
tucousvsr IE Cheb, a fort of linen cloth made from © ot) 
form of tale; which ſtone is called lapis amianthus and a tone the 
cloth 1s ſaid to be of that nature, that it will not be ſors, Th 
thrown and let to lie never ſo long over a hot fire: a wank. the! 
ancient times (as Pliny relates) ſhrouds were made o i therefore in 
royal obſequies to wrap up. the corps, that the aſhes of th, and uſed z 
be preſerved diſtinet from thoſe of the wood of the func doc) Rig 

ut in two trials made before the wyal ſociety in Lo 11 | 
of this cloth, of twelve inches long, and fix broad which » | piece 
twenty-four drams, being put into a flrong fire for ſome dir Velghed 
one dram each time, Minutes, ff 
Income [q.d. comings in] revenue, rent 
of 23 thing. , The creat J his FO GER A Seid, Produce 
IncomMENSURABLLITY [of incommen/uralle] t a 
with reſpect to another, when they cannot be Fenda och thin 
mon meaſure. | any con. 
IncomMMe'NSURABLE, Fr. [incommenſurali/e, It. 
with, and menſurabilis, Lat.] that cannot be meaſured that . * 
an equal meaſure or proportion. e 
Incomme'nSURABLE Numbers [with arithmeticians] are f 
have no common diviſor, that tan divide them both equally ** 
 INcoMME'NSURABLE Quantities [wich mathematicians} are ſi. 
which have no aliquot part, or any uncomnion meaſure tha 5 
meaſure them ; as the diagonal and fide of a ſquare ; for 5 ws 
that each of thoſe lines have infinite aliquot parts, as the hay . 
third, Sc. yet not any part of the one, be it never ſo ſmall, car 3 
fibly meaſure the other. NPE 
Is comME'NSURABLE Quantities [in power] is when betwes, 
ſquares of two quantities, there can no area or content b FR 
may ſerve for a common meaſure to meaſure both exactly 
INcommE'NSURABLENESS [of incommer/uratle 
being meaſured by any other equal quantity. 
IxNcomMmMeE NSURATE, adj. [of in, con, and men ſura, Lat.) 


of in, ne : 


e found, that 


] uncapabſeneſs gf 


ty n EI not ad. 
| The diagonal line and fide of a qua- 
drate, which to our apprehenſion. are incommenſurate, are yet com 


IncommMeE NSURATENESS 


a | of incommenſurate] incommenſurability 
incommenforable quality, | 5 
To Ix cf, of To Incommo'pe, werb ad. [ incommeder 
Fr. incommodar, Sp. incommodare, It. and Lat.] to cauſe income. 
nience, to hinder or embaraſs without any great injury, They fone. 
times moleſt and i» mmode the inhabitants. Y/oodavard, | 

Incommo'pious | incommode, Fr. incemodo, It. and Sp. Of incomng. 
dus, Lat.] inconvenient, troubleſome, vexatious without great in- 
jury, Incommodious to a few. Hooler. | 

Ixcommo iousLY, adv. {of incommeodicus] inconveniently, 

In comMMo”DIoUSNEsS, or INCommo'biTY [ier mmodites, Lat. inc- 
modita, It. incomedidad, Sp. incommodite, Fr. or incommodious] incon- 
veniency, flight trouble. What 7incommodity you have conceived to 
be in the common law. Sper/er. | 5 

Ixcommu'NicaBLE," Fr. [incommunicalile, It. of incommunicalili, 
Lat.] 1. That cannot be made common, or imparted to others. One 
ſupreme excellency, which was 7r:communicable to any creatures, 
Stiling fieet, 2. Not to be expreſſed or told. Thoſe incommuricall 
South. | ws 

Incommu'NICABLENESS, or INCOMMUNICABI'LITY, incommunica- 
ble quality, quality of not being impartible. 

Ix coMmu'NICABLY, adv. [of incommunicable] in a manner not to 


Hakewell. | | 
Ixcommu'NICATING, aj. [of in and communicating] having no in- 
tercourſe with each other. If the adminiſtration was by ſeveral mon: 
municating hands. Hale, | | 
Incommu'TABLE [zncommutabilis, Lat.] not liable to change, or 
that cannot change. | 
Ix co A' Cr, or INcoMPA'CTED, adj. [of in and compact, or compad- 
ed; incompatus, Lat.] not compact, or cloſe joined together. The 
other four elements might be variouſly blended, but would remain ix 
compacled. Boyle. | | 
Inco'MPARABLE, Fr. [incomparabile, It. incomparabilis, Lat.] be- 
yond compare, not having its like, matchleſs, peerleſs, excellent, a. 
bove all competition. Incomparalle Pamela. Sidney. | 
Inco'MPARABLENESS [of incomparable] incomparable nature d 
quality. ON 
Inco'MPARABLY, adv. [of incomparable] 1. Without competuuon, 
beyond compare. Incomparably the wiſeſt man. Hooker, 2. Excellent) 
96 the higheſt degree ; a low phraſe, All incomparably well cut. A4. 
diſon. | 
To Inco'mpass. See To Exncomyass. 7 
 Ixcompa'ss10naTE [of in and compaſſionate] void of compaſſion e 
pity. | 8 PE 
INcomPATIBILITY [incompatibilite, Fr. ps ering It. or fron 
7ncompatible, properly incompetibility, from in and competo, Lat. Join 
ſon] a ſtate of being incompatible, contrariety, inconſiſtency of one 
thing with another. He overcame that natural incompatibility, whic 
hath been noted between the yulgar and the ſovereign favour. % 9% 
Incoura'rIBLE, Fr. and Sp. [incompatilile, It. of inconpatiils 
Lat. rather incompetible, as it is ſometimes written, of in and onjed 
Lat. Johnſon.} that cannot ſubſiſt, ſuit, or agree together, cone” 
ent with ſomething elſe, that cannot be poſſetſed together with _ 
thing elſe. Fortune and love have ever been ſo incompatible. Suck 1 4 
pr. co TIBLY, for incompetibly, adv. [of incompatible) 100 
iſtently, : 
EIxncomPE'NSABLE [incompenſabile, It. of in and compenſare, Lat. un 


capable of being compenſated, or that cannot be recompenſed. 


Inco'MPETENCY [incompetance, Fr. incompetenxa, It. of e 
Lat.] inſufficieney, inability, want of adequate ability or ya 
cation. The incompetency of our eyes to diſcern ſome mos chen * 

Inco'meeTENT [incompetant, Fr. incompetente, It. and Sp. if 1b 
competent, Lat.) uncapable, not duly qualified, impropet, un Fe 
unfit, not adequate, not proportionate; in the civil law it de 4 
fome defect of right to do any thing. Iucompetent or corrupt judge 
Dr den. dul il 

Inco'meETENTLY, adv, [of incompetent] unfuitably, un 5 
ſufficiently, Incow 


att. 
ibilin 
pelo, 
It 
ſome- 
Binge 
neon; 


J un- 


ſeten ' 
valif 


ING 
771 ach [of in, neg. and competible, Fr. of competo, Lit.) 


with. 
uitable, chat _ — as: condition of a thing that will not ſquare 


h another. : , . 

or agree Win . incompetible, unſuitably, c. 
e. 4 119 — #5 Lat.] not complete, not brought 
3 anlaied. In incomplete ideas. Locke, | 
to — rey, adv. [of incomplete] imperfeAly. IL 
NCOMP /rxness (of incomplete] incomplete, unfiniſhed quality, 
 IncOMPLE The incompleteneſs of our ſeraphic lovers happineſs, 


3 © in and compliance] 1. The ſtate of not con- 
3 —_— bang iſpoſed to 3 with, untractableneſs, imprac- 
ſenting, or n ntradictious humour. Peeviſhneſs and incompliance of 


— . 22 2. Refuſal of compliance. The worſt inconve- 


—_ | d our incompliance with men. Rogers. 
niencies — conf in and compoſed, from compoſitas, Lat.] diſordered, 
2 diſturbed. Some what incorpoſed they are in their trim- 
diſc , | 
ming. How | Cof incompoſed] with diſcompoſure. 
2 0 . : {of r, diſorderedneſs, the ſtate of being 


out of frame, or diſturbed in mind. 


ere e 
aal h a, an unit can only meaſure it, as 2, 3.4. . Ce. edle 
= brat Ty [of incompoſſible] quality of not being poſſible, 
_ the negation or deſtruction of ſomething elſe, inconſiſtency 
with ſomet ificati | 
the ſame fitneſſes in any modification. More, 
9 [of in, con and polſible] 1. Not poſſible to exiſt 
2 2. Not poſſible but by the negation of ſomething elſe. 
to bene 5 Propoſition (in logic} that which affirms what a- 


nother denies. 


or the colle&ion of units, and not by pv: pre 
alſo 


J 2 ; 7 | 1 . 
[ncoMPREHENSIBI'LITY, OF INCOMPREHE NSIBLENESS of incompre- 


TOY -neomprenſibilita, It. of incomprehenſibilis, Lat.) qualit 
52 —1 bu 2 or e ry mind, i] quay 
bleneſs, ſuperiority to human underſtanding. I might argue from 
God's incemprehenſibleneſs. Watts, | 
 IxcomPREHENSIBLE, Fr. and Sp: [incompren/ibile, It. incomprehen- 
/e, Lat.] 1. That cannot be comprehended or conceived in the 
mind, not to be fully underſtood. Annexing incomprever/ible rewards. 
ny where. is the ſequel of an infinite and incomprehenfible 
ſobſtance: for what can be every where, but that which can no where 
be comprehended ? Hooker. | FE 

IncoMPREAE'NSIBLY, adv. [of incomprehenſible] in a manner not to 
he conceived. Incomprehenſibly infinite. Locle. 


IncomPRESSIBI'LITY, or INCOMPRESSI'BLENESS; uncapacity of be- 


Ing compreſſed into leſs room. 

Benda 6020108 incompreſſibilis, Lat.] not to be compreſſed or 
ſqueezed together into leſs room. Water is incompreſible when the 
air lodged in it is exhauſted. Cheyne. | = 
' Inconct'aLaBit [of in and conceal] not to be hid or kept ſe- 
cret. The inconcealable imperfections of ourſelves. Brown. 

Ixconcei'vaBLE inconceivable, Fr'] not to be conceived or ima- 
gined. Divine inconceivable promiles: Hammond. D 

Ixconcer'vaBLENESS [of inconceivable} quality, nature, or proper- 
ty, that cannot be conceived.” ; | 

Inconcei'vaBLY, adv. [of inconceivable] in a manner not to be 
conceived. A condition inconceivably more miſerable. South. 

Ivconce'pTIBLE [of in and conceptible; conceptus, Lat.] not to be 
conceived, incomprehenſible ; a word now obſolete. It is inconcepta- 
. Hake: | | 

Isxcoxc1naxiTy [inconcinnitas, Lat] ill-faſhionedneſs, unfitnefs, Ic. 

InconcLv'pent {of 1 and concluders, Lat.] inferring no conſe- 
quence, Ayliſfe. | 50 e 

Ilucoxclv'styvE adv, [of in and conclu/ive] not enforcing any deter- 
mination of the mind, not exhibiting cogent evidence, 

InconcLu's1veLY, adv. [of inconcluſiue] without cogent evidence. 

InconcLu's1veness [of inconcluſive] want of rational cogency. 

Ixcoxco'cT, or Inconco'cTED, adj. [of in and concoct] unripened, 
not wholly digeſted. It is all that while crude and inconcoct. Bacon. 
My organical parts leſs digeſted and znconco&ed. Hale. 

Iscoxco'cTION Ip inconcoc?] unripeneſs, the ſtate of being indi- 
gelted, Crudity and inconcoction. Bacon. | ; 
Ixconcu'rriNG, adj. [of in and concur] not concurring. Inconcur- 
ring Cauſes, Brown. - | | 

Nc0'NDITE, adj. [inconditus, Lat.] irregular, rude, unpoliſhed. 
Incondite rhymes. Philips. | | 
| Inconni/TIONAL [of in and genre, without exception, limita- 
ton, or ſtipulation. An incendt tional and abſolute verity. Brown. 

Ixcoxoi'TIONaTE, ag. [of in and condition] abſolute, not limited, 
not confined by any conditions. Incenditionate decree of election or 
reprobation, Boyle. 

_ Inconro'smuTy [of in and conformity] incompliance with the prac- 
tice of others. Utter inconformity with the church of Rome. Hooker, 
, Incoxev's1on [of in and confuſion} indiſtinctneſs. The inconfu/ton 
in ſpecies viſible. Bacon. | | 
bargen ens Lab [of i» and congelabilis, Lat.] that cannot be 


Ixconcra'LapLENEss [of incongealable] nature or quality of not 
ing liable, or chat cannot be congealed or frozen 
Inco voRuENCR [of in and congruence] unſuitableneſs. Incongru- 


8 Toa particles of the liquor to the pores the hel 


* Ivconeav'ity [i th, Fr. incorgrita, It. incongruincia, Sp. of 
\ gyattar, Lat.] 1. Gaitnels, * ers of one thing to ano- 
The mncongruity of images to the deity. Srilling. fleet. 2. Incon- 
2 ey, abſurdity, 2 To avoid abſurdities and #ncongrui- 
Voten. . greement of parts, want of ſymmetry. 
dhe whom after what form ſoe'er we ſee 
1 Is diſcord and rude incongruity. Donne. 
8 [wich grammarians] an impropriety of ſpeech. 


E Numbers [in arithmetic] are thoſe numbers made 


hing. The manifold incompoſſibilities and lubricities of mat- 


2. Not to be contained or comprized ; now obſolete. 


ING 
Tsconcxury [in phyſics) a operty by which a fluid body 18 
2 LT . $ 
hindered from uniting with another fd or ſolid body, that is ac. 
_ or different from it. | | 
Ixco'NcrvoUs [incongruo; It. incongru, Fr. fucongruus Lat.] 1. Un- 
fitting, unſuitableneſs. 7, Ongruous a div ture, S:i/ling fleet: 
„ — — | uc | us to a divine nature. $:i/ling fleet. 


Fe. pong atfo. [of incongruons] improperly; unfitly, un- 
Inconxe'zeply, adv. [of in and connex] without connexion, ot 
y "oe What perhaps bat caſually or inconnexedly ſucceeds. 
Incoxnz'x10 [in rhetoric] the ſame as aſyndeton. 
IxcoxxE xi [of in, neg. and connexio, Lat.] a defect in joining 
things together, want of coherence; or the quality of things that are 
not hanged, linked, or joined together. | Wk 
INco'NSCIONABLE [of in and conſcionable] void of the ſenſe of good 
and evil; without influence of conſcience; So inconſcionable are theſe 
2 and fo little feeling have they of God, or their own 
ſonls good. Spenſer. Cs Teh por | 
Inco'nszQueNcE, Inc usr h, or Inco'nzEQUENTNESsS [incon- 
ſeguence, Fr. inconſequentia, Lat.] weakneſs of arguing, when the 
concluſion does not follow, or cannot be fairly drawn from the pre- 
miſes, inconclufiveneſs. Shewing the inconſeguence of it. Stilling fleet. 
Inco'nseQUENT, adj. [of in and conſequers, Lat.] without juſt con- 
cluſion, without regular inference. His illation from thence deduced 
inconſeguent. Hakewell. | | 


Inco'nszqQuenTLY [of inconſequent] by a weak manner of ar- 


gument. | | | 
Incons!'DeRaeLE [inconfideratile, It.] hot worthy of regard, or 


notice ; of little or no account or worth, unimportant. Cares very 
inconſiderable with reſpe& to us. Addiſon. 1 | 
| Incons!'perABLENESS [of inconſiderable] ſmall importance. The 
inconſiderableneſi of this ſhort dying life. Tillotſon. | 
| Inconsr'peRancy [inconſederancia, Lat.] inconſiderateneſs, unad- 
viſedneſs, raſhneſs. | 

. Incons!'peraTE, adj. [intonfidert, Fr. inconfiderato, It. intonſidera- 
tus, Lat.] 1. Unadviſed, raſh, careleſs, negligent, inattentive. That 
there ſhould be any ſo inconſaderate among us, as to ſacrifice morality 
to politics. Addiſon. 2. Wanting due regard. He cannot be ſo in- 
con/iderate of our frailties. Decay F Piety. 

| Inconzr'peraTELY, adv. [of inconfiderate} negligently, unatten- 
tively. Iaconſiderately fighting and precipitating the caarge. Bacon. 
 Ixcons!'pERaTENEss, or INCONSIDERA'T1ION [inconfideration, Fr. 
inconſideraxione, It, inconſide acion, Sp. of Pconſiaeratio, or inconſideran- 
tia, Lat.] want of thought, thoughtleſneſs. negligence, inattention. 
Inconfideratior, precipitancy, or giddineſs in actions. Taylor. Great 
ſtapidity and inconfideratene/s. Tillotſon, | TT. 

Incoxs1'srexnce, Inconsi'sTExCY, or InconsrsteExTRESS [of in, 
neg: and con/itentia, Lat.] 1. Quality of not agreeing, ſuiting, or con- 
fiſting with; à ſtate of being incompatible ; ſuch eden, as that one 


ee infers the negative of the other; ſucn contrariety, that 


oth cannot be together. There is a perfect inconſiſtency between that 
which is of debt, and that which is of free gift. South. 2. Abſur- 
dity in argument or narration, ſelf. contradiction, argument, or nar- 
rative, where one part deſtroys the other. 3. Incongruity. Mutability 
of temper, and incon/i/tency with ourſelves. Addiſon, 4. Unſteadineſs, 
changeableneſs. | | 
Ixcons:i's TENT [of in and conſiſtent, Lat.] 1. That is not conſiſtent, 
ſuitable, or agreeable to ; that does not comport with. Inconfiſient 
with conſcience, Clarendon. 2. Contrary, ſo as that one infers the 


negation or deſtruction of the other. Made up of two parts very dif- 


ferent; if not inconſiſtent. Locke, 3. Abfurd, having parts of which 
one deſtroys the other. | 

Incons1' 
with ſelf contradiction. 
. Inconso'LABLE, Fr. [ inconſclabile, It. inconſolabilis, Lat.] that can- 


not be comforted or cheered, ſorrowful beyond ſuſceptibility of com- 
fort. She is znconſolable by reaſon of my unkindneſs. Addiſon. 


Ixcoxnso'LABLENESS, a ſtate of uncomfortableneſs, or that will not 
admit of comfort. | 


Inconso'LaBLY, adv. [of inconſolable] in an inconſolable manner. 


Inco'nsonancy [inconſorantia, Lat.] diſagreeableneſs in found ; 
alſo diſagreement with itſelf. | | 

Inconspr'cuous [of in and conſpicuous] not perceptible by the ſight, 
11 There yet remained ſtore of zzcorfpicuous bubbles. 

pple. | 


and affection. Irreſolution on the ſchemes of life that offer to our 
choice, and inconflancy in purſuing them. Aadiſon. 

Ixco'xsr ANT, Fr. [incon/tante, It. of inconfians, Lat.] 1. Fickle, 
light, wavering, uncertain, not ſteady in affection, wanting perſeve- 
rance. He is ſo naturally incenſtant. Sidney. 2. Changeable, varia- 
ble. Th? inconſtant moon. Shak!/jeare. | 

Inco'nsTANTLY, fickly, wavering. ; . 

Inconsu'MaBLE [of in and conſume] not to be conſumed or waſted. 
Coats inconſumable by fire. Brown. $5 

Inconsu'MPT1BLE [of in and conſumptxs, Lat.] not to be ff 
not to be brought to an end, not to be deſtroyed by fire. [This ſeems 
a more —_— 0 that incan/umable. Jobmſn] Pretended incon/ump- 
tible lights. Dipoy. | 

lies ee 8 [inconteftable, Fr. incenteflabile, It.] indiſputable, 


not admitting debate. An evident and inconteftable proof of a deity. 


Locke. 

. [of inconteſtable] inconteſtability, indiſputa- 
eneſs. : 
InconTE'sTABLY, adv. [of inconteſtible] indiſputably. 
InconTi'cuous [of in and contiguous] not touching, not joined to- 

gether. Little incontiguous beads. Boyle. ö 
Inco'NTINENCE, INco'NTINENCY, or INCO'NTINENTNESS [inconti- 

nence, Fr. incontinenxa, It. n incontinentia, Lat.] 

inability of the want of a due reſtraint of ful deſires, unchaſti 

The Julia's were both noted of incontinency. Dryden. | 


7U Icon 


STENTLY, adv. [of inconfiftent] abſardly, incongruouſly, 


Inco's3TAxCY, Fr. [incoflanza, It. inconſlancia, Sp. inconflantia, 
Lat.] unſteadineſs, changeableneſs, fickleneſs, mutability of temper 


A 4 - 
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INC 


Tecon Nor [with phyſicians ] is a term uſed of ſech natural diſ- 
charges as are involuntary rhraugh weakneſs as, an involuntary dif- 
charge of urine, Cc. ae | 

Ixco'nringnT, Fr. {incontinente. It. and Sp. of incontinens, Lat.] 1. 
VUnchaſte, indulging unlawful pleaſure, Falſe accuſers, incoutinent. 
2 Timothy, 2. Shunning delay, immediate; a meaning now obſo- 
Jete.. Put on ſu!len black incontinent. Shakeſpeare. 

Inco'NTINENTLY, adv. [of incontinent] 1. Without reſtraint of un- 
lawful appetites, unchaſtely. 2. Preſently, at once, immediately; 
an obſolete ſenſe. We will not incontinently ſubmit ourſelves. Hay- 
ward, Incon inentiy I left Madrid. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

InconTROVE'RTIBLE [of in and controvertible] indiſputable, not to 
be controverted. 

InconTROVE'RTIBLY, adv. [of incontrovertible] to 2 degree be- 
yond controverſy, in a manner beyond diſpute. The Hebrew is in- 
tontrovertibly the primitive and ſureſt teſt to rely upon. Brown, | 

IxcoNVE'NIENCE, or INconve'NlENCY, lt. ¶ inconvenient, Fr. in- 
tone njenta, It. incorveniincia, Sp. of inconveniens, Lat.] 1. Croſs ac- 
cident, difficulty, diſadvantage, cauſe of uneaſineſs. Above all clouds 
of rain, or other inconvenience. Raleigh. 2. Unfitneſs, inexpedience. 
They pie:d againſt the inconvenience, not the unlawtulneſs of popiſh 

_ apparel. Hooker, | | 
 Inconvex!'exT, adj, [inconveniente, It. and Sp. of inconweniens, 
Lat] 1. Incommodious, diſadvantageous. More unjuſt and more in- 
convenient tor the common people. Spenſer. 2. Unfit, inexpedient. 

Inconvent'envTLY, adv. [of inconvenient]. 1. Unfitly, incommo- 
diouflv. 2. Unſeaſonably. Ainſworth. | 

Ixcoxve'NlENTNEss [of 7nconventent] inconvenience. 

Incoxnve'RSABLE, Sp. [of # and converſable, Fr.] unſociable, un- 
fit for converſation, incommunicative. He is a perſon very izcorver- 
able. More. wh 

 Ixconve'RSABLENESS {of inconverſab/z} unſociableneſs. 

Inconve'RTIBLE, Fr. and Sp. {inconvertibile, It. of inconvertivilis, 
Lat.] that cannot be changed, or altered, not tranſmutable. It ac- 
companieth the inconwertible portion into the ſiege. Brown. | 

Incorve's TIBLENEsSS [of inconvertable} uncapableneſs of being 
changed or turned, unalterablenefſss. 

Inconvi'xciBLE [of ia and condincible] not to be convinced, inca- 

pable of conviction. | | | 

Ixconvi'Nc1BLY, adv. [of inconvincible] without admitting convic- 
tion. Obſtinately and inconwincikly to ſide with any one. brown. 
 Inco'xy, adj. [perhaps from in coun, to know. Jobnſon] In Scotland 
it denotes miſchievouſly unlucky; as, he's an incory fellow. This 

| feems to be the meaning in Shakeſpeare. | 1 

O my troth, mott ſweet jeſts, moſt incony vulgar wit, 
When it comes ſo ſinoothly off. Shake/[eare. 

Inco'svinc [with farriers] a diſeaſe when a horſe's guts fall down 
into his- teſtes or ſheath. | | | KO 

Inco'rPoRaL, ach. [of in and corpora] immaterial, diſtinct from 
matter or body. Whether light be corporeal or zncorporal. Raleigh. 

' Inco'RPORALNESS, INCORPOREITY, CT INCORPORA'LITY ¶iacorpo- 

ralitas, Fr. of incorgoralitas, Lat.] the ſtate or quality of being with- 
out a body, immaterialneſs, diſlictneſs from body. 

IN ce“ K PORALIL L, adv. [of inco poral] immaterially, without matter 
or body, # ts ; 

To Inco'sP6RATE, werb. act. [incorporer, Fr. incorporare, It. incorpo- 
raͤr, Sp. of incur poro. Lat.] 1. To imbody. Courteſy that teemed ixcor- 
porated in his head. Sidney. 2. To mingle different ingredients 10 as 
that they ſhall make one maſs. A fifteenth part of fulver zucorporate 

with gold. Bacon. 3. To conjoin inſeparably. | 
| That great | | | 
Which did izcorporate and make us one. Shalgfeare. 
4. To form into a ſociety, corporation, or body politic. I he ſame is 
incorporaled with a mayoralty. Carew. 5. To unite, to aſſociate. To 
incorporate them into their own community. Addiſon. | 

10 INcoRPORATE, verb newt. to unite into one mals. 
lours and aſhes do better incorporate with oil. Bacon. 

Inco'RPoRATE, adj. [of iz and corporate] immaterial, imbodied. 
Things inviſible and zzcorporate. Raleigh. | 

Is cox ATE D, part. adj. [incorporatus, Lat. incorpore, Fr. incor- 


Painters co- 


poralo. It incor por d ca, Sp.] imbodicd, formed, or admitted into a 


corporation or tociety. dee To INCORPORATE. 

IncosPoRATED [with chemilts] mixed well or united, as the par- 
ticles of one body with thoſe of another, ſo as to appear an uniform 
ſubſtance. | 23 
| Ixco'rmPoRATEDNESS [of incorporated] the ſtate or condition of be- 
ing incorporated, or the union of one thing with another. 

INCO PORA “ TIOx, Fr. [ iacarporagicne, It.] 1. The act of incorpo- 
rating, uniting or joining of one body or ſubſtance with another, the 
union of ſeveral ingredients together. Ihe iacorporation of iron with 
flint. Bacon. 2. The formation of a body politic. 3. Adoption, 
union, aſſociation. By our actual ice poration into that ſocicty which 
hath him for their- head. Hooker. 

IncoRPORAaTION [with chemiſts] the mixing of dry and moiſt ho- 
dies together, ſo as to make one uniform maſs, without leaviag a 
pollibility of diſtinguiſhing: the ingredients or bodies mixcd. 

Incorro'ReAL | incorporeus, incorporalis, Lat. incor porel, Fr. incor- 
$oreo, It. and Sp.] having no body, bodileſs, inumaterial, A virtue 
which may be called ancorporeal aud immateriate. Bacon, 

Incorro'rEALLY, ady. [of incarpureal] without body, immate- 
rially, More incorporcally than the ſmelling. Bacon. 

.- Incoreort' ity, the ſtate or condition of that which has no bady, 
immateriality, diſtinctneſs from body; as, the incorporeity of the ſoul of 


man. 


To Inco'ress, werb ad. [of in and wrpe] to unite into one body. 


He grew unto his ſeat, 
As he had been #zcorps'd and demi-natur'd. 
Wich the brave horſe. Shakeſpeare. 

Txncorke'cT {zncoretto, It. of incorredtus, Lat.] faulty, not nicely 
finiſhed, inaccurate. © The piece you think is incorrect. Pope, 
 Inconrr'eTLY, adv. [of incorrect] not accurately, not exafily, 
faultily; not well correted. 

= a {of incorre#] ſaultineſs, inaccuracy, want of ex- 
- aftnrels, | 


which is incorruptible. 


INC 


Inco'xrIGtaus [incorrigibile,” It: incerregthle, Sy 


Lat.] bad beyond correction, depraved fo as not to 55 err, 


claimed by any means, erroneous, beyond hope of j amended * 
n rudtian. 4 


riety of incorrigible error. LEſtrange. 


IScoRKRKICISLIZNIESsSs, or Id q ñ err [of jncor:.. 
in, neg, and corrigibilis, Lat.] bad — tof e h Fr. of 
not be amended, hopeleſs depravity. Penitence beco & that il 
teſtation of our incarrigibleneſi. Decay of Piety, comes a faq 4. 

Ixco“aRIOIBUr, . [of incorrigible] to a degree of degrav: 
yond all means of amendment, Appear incorrigibly mad "muy be. 

Incorru'eT, or INcoRRU'PTED ¶incerotto, It. of incyy comm, 
1. Free from foulneſs or depravation. | "pres, Lat) 

Sin, that firſt | | 
Diſtemper d all things, and of ixcorrupt 
Corrupted. Milton. 
2. Pure of manners, honeſt, good. It is 
"ay above the power of bribes, 

NCORRUPTIBI LITY { incorruptibilite, Fr. incorruteibih 
— * of e — of decay. SK] 4 
world's incorruptibility. Hakewell. 2. [Wit iclane) 7 
ben not — 0 | 5 rte e 
 IncorRU'PTIBLE [incorruptibilis, Lat.] 1. Not ſubj 
tion or decay. Our bodies ſhall be on into ng 115 
mortal ſubſtances. Fate, 2. That cannot or will not be bibel py 

IxcorRv 'PTIBLES, a ſect of the Eutychians, who held, th. 
body of Jeſus Chriſt was incorruptible, 7. e. not ſuſceptible 2 
change or alteration from its formation in the womb of his m 10 
nor of natural paſſions, as hunger, thirſt, Sc. See Gary wile 


; NI ITEsS, 
IncorRU'PTIBLENESS [incorruptibie} the Nate or condition of that 


particularly applied o 


IncorRu'PTIBLY, in a manner not to be corrupted, | 
: IncorRu PT1ON [of in and corruption} incapacity of corruption, It: 
is 1own in corruption, it is raiſed in izcorruption. 1 Corinthians, 
INCORRU PTNESS [of in and corrupt] 1. Purity of manner; ho 
neſty, integrity. Integrity and _ 3 of manners, Wadual 
2. Freedom from decay or degeneration. | 
To Ixcou'xTER [rencontrer, Fr. incontrare, It. though only in the 
latter ſenſe, encontrar, Sp.] 1. To hight with, to join in battle 2. J 
meet, | | | 
Ixcou'nTtR, /. [rencontre, Fr. incontro, It. though only in i 
? ; 0 ; "5:58 2 ; 5 y In the 
atter ſenſe] 1. A brunt, ſkirmiſh or fight. 2. A meeting. Ser Ez. 


COUNTER. 


To Ixcov' nE, Se. See Encouracs. 

Incrassa'xT14, Lat. [with phyſicians] incraſſating or thickenin 
things, ſuch as are mixed with thin watery liquid juices, or with tio 
of too diſſolute a ſtate, to bring them to a due conſiſtence. 

To ixcra's8AaTE, verb act. [of in and craſſas, Lat.] to thicken, 
The contrary to attenuate: Acids diſſolve or aticnuate, alkalies pre- 
ci pitate or incraſſate. Nexwton, | | 


 IncrassaTive, t. [of ircrofate} that which hath the quality of 
thickening, Incrafatives to thicken the blood. Harvey. | 

g part. adj. [of incraſſale; incraſjatus, Lat] thick. 
ened. | | 
 Ixerassa'TICN. 1. The aft of making thick or groſs, a rendering 
fluids thicker than before by the mixture of lets fluid particles. 2. The 
ſtate of growing thick. Ihe determination of quickſilver is fixation, 
that of ilk coagulation, and that of oil cr atton. Brown. 

lo Iscxga'sE, verb neut. [creſciere, It. crecer, Sp. of in andre, 
Lat.] to grow more in number or greater in bulk, to advance in 
quantity or value, or any quality that is capable of being more or 
leſs. That ye may izcreaſe mightily. Deuteronomy. 

To IxcREASsE, werb act. to make more or greater. I will ig 
the famine. Ezekiel. 

IxcREa“s E, falt. {from the verb] 1. The ſtate of growing more a 
greater, augmentation, For three years he lived with great increaſe 
Dryden. 2. Increment, that which is added to the original ſtock. ;. 
Produce. I hoſe grains which grew produced an zncrea/e beyond ei. 
pectation. Mortimer. 4. Generation. Dry up in her the organs of 
incregſe. Shakeſpeare. 5. Progeny, offspring. ; 

Him young Thoaſa bore the bright increaſe | 
Of Phorcys. | „ 
6. The ſtate of waxing or growing full orbed. Applied to the moot. 
Not decreaſe- he izcreaje of the moon. Bacon. | 
IxcRE“ASED in Number [in aſtrology] a planet is ſaid to be fo, wie 


by its proper motion it exceeds the mean motion. 


IxcRELASER [of increaſe] he who increaſes. | 
INCREA'TE, adj. for increated [of in, neg. and creatus, Late] nt 
depending upon another by creation, uncreated. 8 
IxcxEA“T Eo, the ſame with iacreate. The abſclute and iucratd 
infinite can adequately fill it. CHeyne. | 
INCREDIBI'LITY, or INCRE'DIBLENEsS [incredibilits, Fr. incl 
litas, Lat.] the quality of ſurpaſling belief, the quality of not being 
credible. Objects of incredibility. Dryden. 1 
Ix ck E“DIBLE ſincroyable, Fr. increaibile, It. incroyble, Sp. Sncrudibs 
lis, Lat.] that is not to be believed, ſurpaſſing belief. The ſhip yh 
2 * might want no incredible thing in this fable, ſpoke to ten. 
atczgy. | a 5 
InckE DIRT v, adv. [of incredible] in a manner not to be believed. 
IncREDu'LITY, or INCRE'DULOUSNEsS [ancredulitas, Lat. incrul 
lite, Fr. incredulita, It. incredulidgd; Sp.] unbelieving tem pet, 
neſs of belief. To take away all ſcruple-from the incredulity of future 
ages. Raleigh, . a bs | If 
IxcreMaBLE [of in and crgmo, Lat.] not confumable by bre. id 
from the {kin of the ſalamander theſe incremwab/e pieces are como, 
Brown. ; 
Incxz'puLous [incridule, Fr. incredulo, It. and Sp. of incredulu 
Lat.] hard of belief, wha will not believe. I am not altogeider " 
credulous but there may be ſuch candles: Bacon. a 
I'NcREMENT E82 Lat.] 1. An increaſe, cauſe of growl 
more. Matter for the formation and izcrement of auimal and veger 
ble bodies. Woedward. 2. Act of waxing bigger. Divers _—_ 
tions are concerning its increment or inundation, Brown 3 Hm 


J 


1N C 


Ee looſen'd roots chen drinf —” * 
— increment, earneſt of happy years. J. Philips, | 
[xenewent Lee an fluxions, growing bigger by motion. 
increaſe of _ 1 Lich rhetoricians] a figure wherein a ſpeech riſes 
_ > from the loweſt to the highelt pitch ; as, neither. ſilver, 
up by be. dee ; fones, are worthy to be compared with wirtue. 
gol, nor Rady Lat. [in old records] the advance in rent or other 
ont aa in oppolition to decrementum. | 1 
; nan, improvement of land; alſo a plot of land en- 
— out of comm. on or waſte ground. ' 
_ [acREPATE, ve act. [increpare, It. and Lat.] to chide or re- 
buke. F : rione, It. of increpatio, Lat.] act of rebuk in 
3 pane 3 Than more public reprehenſions — 
or Chid 8. lune 2 | i | . 
or Ince x'scanT [in heraldry] ſignifies the moon in 


, y 
NCRE SSANT, | | 
' m t'-e new to the tull. 


e increaſe, fro vere Rn” 1 | 
* 0 IncR1/MINATE [of incriminor, Lat.] to recriminate. 


To IncRo'ACH [of accrocher, Fr. to hook in] to gain upon. See To 
ExcrOaCH. . f ; N 2 o | h ki .* . 
Incao'act MENT) the act of entering upon, gaining, hooking in, or 


; Gee ExcROAUNMENT. | 
ing. g FO” 

2 \curnoxesss [from iacrcach] incroaching diſpoſition or qua- 
ity. : oy 
a IxcRvV ENTOUS [incruentus, Lat.] unbloody. 8 . 

To Ixcxu'sr, or To IncRuU'RSTATE, verb ad. [inerufler, Fr. in- 
ente, Lat.] to cover with an additional adhering to the internal mat- 
4 the ſtones. i codu ard. | 
making or becoming hard on the outfide like a cruſt, an adherent 
coat, lomething ſuperinduced. Theſe chapels are laid over with ſuch 

9 : a . : 

a rich variety of incruf/a tions. Aaddiſon. 2. Rough caſting or parget- 
ting. ; R 
ren [in architecture] is a column which conſiſts of ſe- 
yeral pieces of hard polithed ſtones. or rather brilliant matter diſpoſed 
in co;npar!iments in the body of a building; alſo a plaiſter with which 
2 wail is lined. . (| ; 
Ixcru'sT&D, part. at. [incruftatus, Lat.] covered with a hard 
cruſt, ; 1 | ; | 
[xcxeusTED Column [in architecture] is a column conſiſting of ſeve- 
nl pieces or flender branches of ſome precious marble, agate, jaſper, 
Ce. maſticated or cemented round a mould of brick, or any other 
matter; which is done for two reaſons; the one is to ſave the precious 


tones, or to make them appear of an uncommon largeneſs, by the 


neatneſs and cloſeneſs of the incruſtation, when the maſtic 1s of the 
ane colour. 75 | 
To I'xcuBaTE, werb neut. [incubo, Lat.] to fit upon eggs. 


IncuBa'TION, or INcu'BITURE, Fr. [of incubatio, Lat.] the act of 


ſitting abrood, tor hatching eggs as a hen. Whether that vitality was 
by incubation. Raleigh. 5 


I'seuB4aTED, part, adj. Iincubatus, Lat.] brooded or ſet over, as 


by a bird on her eggs or neſt. BEEN | 

Ixev' zus, a dæmon, who in the ſhape of a man, has carnal know- 
lege of a woman. | 

bicusus, Lat. [izcube, Fr. with phyficians] a diſeaſe. called the 
right-mare, proceeding from an inflation of the membranes of the 
fomach, which hinders the motion of the diaphragma, lungs, pulſe, 
with a ſenſe of a weight of preſſing the breaſt. Foyer. 5 

To Ixcv'Lea TE, verb ad. [iuculgucr, Fr. inculcare, It. inculcar, 
bp. inculcatum, ſap. of inculca, Lat.] to repeat and inſiſt upon often, 
to impreſs by frequent admonitions. Homer continually znculcates 
morality. Broome, | 5 1 

Incuica'TIoN [of znculcate] the act of impreſſing by frequent ad- 


| m0nition. 


lacu'LPaBLE, Sp. [ incolpabile, It. of inculpabilis, Lat.] unreprove- 
able, unblameable, blameleſs. South. | 
IxCU"LPABLENEss [of iaculfable] unblameableneſs. 
hicu'LeabLy, adv. {of inculpable] irreproveably. South. 
FucuLr, adj. [ inculte, Fr. incultus, Lat.] uncultivated, untilled. 
Her foreſts huge, 855 33 
Incult, robuſt and tall. Thomſon. 


Ixcu'usexcy [of incambens, Lat.] 1. The act of lying upon ano- | 


ther, 2, The tate of keeping or poſſeſſing a benefice. Paid to the 
dihop during his incumbency in the ſame ſee. Swift, 

Iscu/MBexT, adj. [incumbens, Lat.) 1. Lying or reſting upon. 
The weight of the incumbent water. Boyle. 2. Impoſed as a duty. 
Thoſe good works that are incumbent on all Chriſtians: Sprat. | 

Isev BENT, Val. [of incumbeo, Lat. to labour ftrenuouſly ; be- 
cauſe he ought to bend his whole fludy to diſcharge his function] a 
perion who has the care or cure of ſouls, one that enjoys a beneſice, 
one in preſent poſſeſſion. Swift, ä | 

o INCU UBER, verb aft, [encombrer, O. Fr. ingombrare, It] to 
dog, to hinder, to embarraſs. 

May capſe is call d, and that long long d for day 

Is ſtill 7ncumber'd with ſome new delay. Dryden. | 

Iucv MBRANCE [eacombre, Fr. ingombro, Sp.] hinderance, clog, 


| embarraſment, 


To lxcv's [7ncourir, incorrere, It. incurrir, Sp. of incurro, Lat.] to 
pole or render one's {elf liable to à puniſhment or reprehenſion. I 
dare incurred diſpleaſure. 85 55 l 
of FR INCUR, verb newt. to occur, to preſs on the ſenſes. The motions 
FI mute parts of bodies are inviſible, and incur not to the eye. 


lkevxanrury incurabilitt Fr i ine: i 
is ] impoſſibility of cure, utter in- 
\ukepibility of 8 Harvey. j | Y 

2D RABLE, Fr. and Sp, [incurabile, It.] that cannot be cured, 
hut zor remedied, irremediable, hopeleſs. A ſchirrus is not ablo- 

Parable, Arburbmer - - Þ 4 ' 

a ö RABLENESS of y } .. | ; * ſtate 
many... ABLY, adv. [of incurable] without remedy, i incurable 
manner. Incurably —— — 420 52 5 — 2 = ; 


* 
2 * =— 


ich algebraiſts] is uſed to Ggnify the infinitely ſmall | 


ter. Baked and zncruftate upon the ſides. Bacon. To cover and 7z- - 


* * ” * 
* : 2 
, F * 
* 


| Inev/nrovs [incuriyſur Lat.] careleſs, negligent; inattentive, A 
careleſs incurions eye. Derbam. Ff W trol 5) 

Iv ev iousNv ESS [of zncurious] careleſneſs, heedleſneſs. | 
Ive! [incurre, Lat,] 1. Attack, miſchievous occurrence. 
Sins of daily incurſion. South. 2. ¶ Incurſim, Fr.] inroad, ravage, in- 
won without conqueſt; To make an hoſtile invaſion or incurfion. 

con, | 
To Ixcv'xvATE, verb ad. [intirve, Lat.] to bend, to crook, 
Rays paſſing by the edges of bodies are incurvated by the action of 
theſe bodies. Newton. 22 | 

Incurva"T10N. 1. The a& of bending, bowing, or makin 
crooked. One part moving while the other reſts, one would think 
ſhould cauſe an zncurwation in the line. Glanville, 2. Flexion of the 
body in token of reverence. As incurwation and ſacrifice. $illing- 


feet. 


IncurvaT1ON of the Rays of Light [in dioptrics] is the variation 
of a ray of light, from that right line, in which its motions would 


have continued, were it not for the reſiſtances made by the thickneſs 


of the medium through which it paiſes, ſo as to hinder its ſtrait 
courſe, and turn it aſide; en 

Incurvarion [with ſurgeons] a bunch or ſwelling on the back; 
alſo the bending of a bone, &c. from its natural ſhape; 


Incv'aviry [incurvons, Lat.] crookedneſs, the ſtate of bending | 


inward. The incurwity of a dolphin. Brown: 

I'xcvs, Lat. a ſmith's anvil. 

Incvs, Lat. [with anotomiſts] a bone of the inner part of the ear, 
reſembling a grinder-tooth, and lying under the bone called malleus. 
dee BoERHaave Occonom. Ed. Lond. | 

Incu'ss10Nn, Lat. a violent ſhaking againſt or into. 

ToInpicars [indigare, It. and Lat.] to ſearch diligently; to beat 
gut. 

InDaca'TION, Lat. [indagazione, It. of indagatio, Lat.] the act of 
diligent ſearching or enquiring into; examination. In the indagation 
of colours. Boyle. | 


Inpaca'ToR, Lat. a ſearcher or enquirer into matters. Skilful in. 


dagaters of nature. Boyle. | | . 5 
To InDa"MMacE, verb act. [of endommager, Fr. danneggiare, It.] 
to bring damage, to hurt or prejudice. See ENDAMAOGE. 


InDa'MMAGEMENT, damage, hurt, prejudice, See EXDAMACR- 


MENT. | 
To Inna'xcer, werb act. [of in and danger, F r.] to expoſe to dan- 


ger or hazard. See EnDaNnGrR. : 


To Inpa'rT, verb ad. [of in and dart] to dart or ſtrike in. 
No more deep will I indart my eye, . e 
Than your conſent gives ſtrength to make it fly. Shakeſpeare. 
To IN DRCAR, verb act. [of iu, intenſive, and &ynan, Sax. ] to ren- 
der dear to, to gain the affection of. See ENDEAR. 6 ENG, 
INDEA'RMENT [of zndear}] the act of rendering dear, an engaging 


carriage. See ENDEARMENT, 


IxpE"avouR. See ENDEAVOUR, = 4% "SOR 
To Inve'eT, verb act. 1. To put into debt. 2. To oblige; to put 


under obligation. 


IxDE “BHT ED, part. adj. [of in and debt; endetté, Fr. indebitato, It.] 
having incurred a debt, that owes to another, obliged by ſomething 
received, bound to reſtitution. It has to before the perſon to whom 
the debt is due, and for before the thing received. Let polity ac- 
knowledge itſelf indebted to religion. Hooker. 8 

IxDpE“OENc, or INDE'CENTNESS | zndecentia, Lat. indecence, Fr. in- 
decinza, It. indecencia, Sp.] unbecomingnets, unſeemlineſs, any thing 
contrary to good manners, ſomething wrong, but ſcarce criminal. 
To reform indecency in his pupil. Locte. 

IN DE “CEN, Fr. [inazcente, It. and Sp. indecens, Lat.] unbecoming, 
unſeemly, untit either for the eyes or ears. Intrinſically unlawful or 
indecent. South. | ; 

InDE'CENTLY, adv. [of indecent} without decency, unbecomingly. 


Invec1'puous [of ia and deciduous] not falling, not ſhed. The 7#- 


deciduous and unſhaken locks of Apollo. Brown. ; | | 

Inve'ciMABLE [of iz and decimæ, Lat.] not tithable, not liable to 
pay tithes. | | | e 

InpECLI NABLE, Fr. [indeclinabile, It. of indeclinabilis, Lat.] not 
varied by terminations ; as indeclinable nouns, in grammar, are ſuch 
as do not vary the caſes. Arbuthnot. V 

Ixpz'corous [indecorus, Lat.] undecent, unſeemly, unbecoming. 
What'can be more indecorous. Norris, ” 8 

IxDE'coxOUSNESS [of indecorous)] ind "© ES | 

Ixpeco'rum, Lat, unbecoming behaviour, unſeewlineſs. 5 

Inozz'D [of ia, and dæd, Sax. ] 4. Certainly, truly, in fact, in 
reality. Yet loving idee, and therefore conſtant. Sidney. 2. Above 
the common rate. Far from being Iſraelites indeed. South, 
to be granted that, A particle of connection. This limitation, indeed, 
of our author, will ſave thoſe the labour who would look for Adam's 
heir amongſt the race of brutes. Locke. 4. It is uſed ſometimes as a 
ſlight aſſertion or recapitulation in a ſenſe hardly perceptible or expli- 
cable. This is indeed more criminal in thee. Shakeſpeare. 5. It is 
uſed to note conceſſion in compariſons. Againſt theſe forces were pre- 
pared to the number of near one hundred ſhips; not-ſa great of bulk 
indeed, but of a more nimble motion. Bacon. 17 

IxDETA“TIOABLR [of indefatigabile, Fr. infaticabile, It. of indefa- 
tigabilis, Lat.] unwearied, not tired, not exhauſted by labour. A 
conſtant indefatigable attendance. South. 1 A 8 

InpeFA'TIGABLENESS [of indefatigable] unwearied diligence, or 
application. 3 N ; | 

InDEFA'TICABLY, adu. [of indefatigable] unweariedly. A man i- 
defatigably zealous in the ſervice of the church and ſtate. Dryden. 

Ib RETEA “SIL [of it, neg. and defaire, Fr.] that which cannot be 
cut off, defeated, or made void; as, an indefeaſible right to an eftate, 
&c. een ee 1 | 

InpsFECTIBILITY, the quality of being never liable to fail, or not 
being ſubject. to defect or decay. s e 

InDEFE'ISIBLE [indefaifible, Fr.] not to be vacated, irrevocable, 
not to be cut off. Generally written indefeafable.. So indefvifible is 
our eſtate in thoſe joys, that if we do nat ſell it in reverſion, we ſhall, 


hen once inveſted, be beyond the poſſibilit) of ill huſbandry. Decay 


ef Piety, 


— 4% 


Indi- 


Indere'nsnLe (of in and defenſuns ſip. of deftnde, Lat.] what 
Tannot be — — It is * falſe and indefenſi- 
ble. Sanderſon. 1 4 | : 

Inveyecr1BLE [of indefefus, Lat.] that cannot or will not fail, 
not liable to defect or decay. * 

Ixb EF E xsus {in old records} one who is impleaded, and refuſes to 
anſwer. 

IxpE'TIx ITE [indefini, Fr, indefinito, It. and Sp. of indefinitus, Lat.] 
1. That has no bounds or limits ſet, unlimited, undefined. Her ad- 
vancement was left ind:finite. Bacon. 2. Which has no certain 
bounds; or to which the human mind cannot conceive any, large beyond 
the comprehenſion of man, tho' not abſolutely without limits. 


it may be fo to human comprehenſion. Spectator. 


Inde'einiTe Pronouns [with grammarians] are ſuch that have a 


looſe and undetermined ſignification, and are called either indefinite 
pronouns perſonal 3 as, whoſoever, whatſoever, each, other ; or, pro- 

mount indefinite, which relate both to perſon and thing; as, amy, one, 
none, and the other, 


InDe'FINITENESs [of indefinite] uncapableneſs of bounds or limits, 


unlimitedneſs. 

Ixverini'TELY, adv. [of indefinite) 1. In an indefinite manner, to 
a degree indefinite. If the world be indefinitely extended, that is ſo far 
as no human intelle& can fancy any bounds of it, then what we ice 
muſt be the leaſt part. Ray. 2. Without any ſettled or determinate 
limitation. To ſhew indgfinitely what was done. Hooker. | 

Inver1'n1TUDE [of indefinite} quantity not limited by our under- 
ſtanding, tho' yet finite. They ariſe to a ſtrange and prodigious mul- 
titude, 1f not indefinitude. Hale, | LES 


IndeL1'BERATE, or INDELIBERATED, adj. [indelibere, Fr. in and 
deliberate, Eng.] unpremeditated, done without conſideration. I he 


indeliberate commiſſions of many ſins. Government of the Tongue. 

InDE'LIBLE 8 Fr. and It. of indelibilis, Lat.) 1. That 
cannot be cancelled or blotted out; it ſhould be written nelle. In- 
delible characters. K. Charles, 2. Not to be annulled. {zatleble 
power from above. Sprat. | 
 InDE'LIBLENESS 
or deſtroyed. i 

Ind RL ic Ac [of in and delicacy] want of delicacy, want of elegant 
decency. Your papers would be chargeable with worſe than iadelicuq, 
they would be immoral. Addiſon. | | | 

IxpE'LIcATE [of in and delicate] wanting elegant decency, void 
of a ſenſibility of decency, oY 
 InvemniFica'TION - [of indemnify] 1. Security again loſs or pe- 
nalty. 2. Reimburſement of loſs or penalcy. | 


To IxpE MFV, verb ad. [of fio and indemnis, Lat. or indemnifer, 


Fr.] 1. To fave or bear harmleſs, to maintain unhurt. Inſolent, ſig- 
niſies rude and haughty; indemnify, to keep ſafe. Watts, 2. To 
ſecure againſt loſs or penalty. 
InopEMNITY [indemmite, Fr. indemnita, It. of indemnitas, Lat.] a 
ſtate of being ſcreened or exempted from puniſhment, In the ways of 
amneſty and zndemnity, X. Charles. 
InDEMNITY [in old law] an annual penſion of one or two ſhillings, 


Paid to the archdeacon, when a church was appropriate to an abby or 


college, inſtead of induction money. | 
IndeMo'NSTRABLE ¶ indemonſtrabilis, Lat.] that cannot be proved 
or demonſtrated. | 1 
InDEMo'NSTRABLENESS [of iademonſtrable] incapableneſs of being 
demonſtrated. | | | 
To Ix DE'xT, verb ad. [endenter, Fr. from in and dens, Lat. a 
tooth] 1. To mark any thing with inequalities, like a row of teeth; to 
make to wave or indulate. 1 he margins on each ſide do not termi- 
nate in a ſtraight line, but are indented. Woodward, 2. To jag or 
notch in and out, 
Inve'nT, /ub//. [from the verb] inequality, inciſure, indentation, 
Trent ſhall not wind with ſuch a deep indent. Shakeſpeare. 
InvexTa”rion {of in and dens, Lat. a tooth] an indenture, a 
waving in any form. Each indentation being continued in a ſmall 
ridge acroſs the line to the indentation that aniwers it on the oppoſit 
margin. HY oodward. | | 
Inpve'xTED [in heraldry] having indentations ; there are two forts 
of it, which are only diſtinguiſhable by the largeneſs of the teeth, the 
ſmaller being commonly called indented, and the larger, by the French, 
dancette, or dantele. 888 
Inve'nTurE [indentura, Lat.] an agreement or contract between 
two or more perſons in writing, becauſe cut or indented at the top, 
and anſwering to another copy, which contains the ſame covenants 
and articles, to be kept by the other party. In Hall's chronicle much 
good matter is quite marred by indenture Engl ſn. ¶ſe bam. 


| Inveye'nDENCE, or InNDePE'NDENCY [iaathendance, Fr. independen- 


za, It. independincia, Sp.] ſtate of having no dependence upon an- 
other, freedom, exemption from reliance or contioul. Some intuna- 
tions of its ind-pendency on matter. AddiJon. 

Invere'ndenT, adj. ¶ independant, Fr. independente, It. and Sp.] 
1. That has no dependency upon any one, not relying on another, not 
controlled. It is uſed with or, of, or from, before the object; of 
v. hich on ſeems moſt proper, ſince we ſay, to depend on, and conſe. 
{quently 4 on. Johnſon. Princes of independent governments. 
Locke. 2. Not relating to any thing elſe as to a ſuperior cauſe or 
power. An incorporeal ſubſtance independent from matter. Bentley, 
INDEPENDENT, al. See IndErENDENTS. A very famous inde- 
pendent miniſter. Addiſon. | 
_-.. InvEyFENDENT [with metaphy ſicians] is when one thing does not 
depend on another as its —.— 8 

InDErE'NDENTIM, the ſtate or condition of being independent; 
alſo the principles of a ſeR called Independents, 5 
InDePE'nDENTsS [plur. of independent] diſſenters, who manage all 
things relating to church diſcipline within their own congregations, 
and allow not of any dependence on any other church or ſuperior au- 
thority. See ConGREGATIONALLY. | | 
« Inveye'NDanTLY, adv. [of independent] without reference to other 


things... Furniſhing every thing 7ndependently the one after the other. 
Dryden | | 


Inpz'ratcabie, that will not be entreated. 
25 34 


ho“ 
it is not infinite, it may be infinite; tho! it is not boundleſs in itſelf, 


way, or the hand of a clock. The %% f of a watch. Bey 


[of indelible] uncapableneſs of being blotted out 


IND 
Invasr'aT, hf. [of in and dert] want of merit 
me of his merit a reflection vn their own indeſerts. 
Inpes1'nEnTLY, adv. [indefinenter, from in and 4 
ceaſe] without ceaſing. They continue a month indefur Lat, to 
NDESTRU'CTIBLE {of in and de/irufible} not to be defliy bg, 
deſtructitle by art or nature. Boyle, ved. . 
InDETE'RMINABLE [of # and determinable] not to be q 
ſettled, As its period is inſcrutable, ſo is its nativit 
Brown. | N 
InveTe'xMinaTte [indetermine, Fr. indeterminato, 
tus, Lat.] not defined unfixed. For an 
ſucceſſions. Newton. 
InDETERMINATELY, adv. [of indeterminate] in an indeterm; 
manner, not in any ſettled manner. I he depth of the 
3 expreſſed. Arbathnot. 5 
NDETE RMINED [of in and determined] unſettled 
| ew of 1 fignification. 1 et Flog. 
NDETERMINA' TION [of in and di termination] want of d 
tion, want of ſettled direction. "The inderermination or en 4 
eurrence of the cauſes. Bramball, eee 
Io ETETNMINED Problem [with mathematicians 
capable of an infinite number of anſwers ; as to fi 
bers, whoſe ſum, together with their prod ct, ſhall 
number; or to make a rhomboides, ſuch tha: the rectanyle und 
ſides be equal to a given ſquare; both of which plublems will hay ny 
finite ſolutions. 3 | N 
Invevo'TiON Fr. [indevozzone, It. of indewotio, Lat] want of deny. 
tion, irreligion Our former incevotion. Decay of pieſy. 
Ixpevou't, adj [of in and devour, Eng. #ndiwor, Fr.] not devout 
irreligious. Whilſt he is meck, but znaevout Decay of lie. 
I'xvex. 1. A mark to ſhew or direct to any thing, as the hour or 
The diſcoverer, the pointer out. ] aſtes ate the indexes of he life 
rent qualities of plants. Arluthnot. 3. A table of the contents of 1 
vo, generally ar.anged alphabetically. It a book has no inde, 
atts, 
Ibex [in muſic books] a little mark at the end of each line cf: 
tune, ſhewing the note the next line begins with, | 
I'nptx of a logarithm, is the character or exponent of it, and B 
that figure, which thews of how many p aces the abſolute number he. 
longing to the logarithm does conſiſt, and of what nature it is, Whe. 
ther it be an integer or a fraction. I hus in this logarithm, 2.562293, 


40e fink d. 


indlier nil, 


It. inder 5 


1 ndeterminaty number of 


hold ls Indeter. 


] is one which l 
d Out two num. 
be equal to a iven 


the number ſtanding on the left hand of the point, is called the indy, 


and ſhews that the abſolute number anſwering to it confilis of thres 
places; for it is always one more than the index. Again, if the ab. 
ſolute number be a fraction, then the index of the logarithm hath à 
* ſign, and is marked thus, 2. 562293. 

NDEX of a Quantity [with algebraiſts, is that quantity ſhewing w 
what power it is to be involved, as @* ſllews that a is to be inychyed 
to the third power, &c. Ed 

Inpexts of Powers [in algebra] are the exponents of powers, and 
are ſo named, becauſe they ſhew the order, ſeat, or place of each 
power; as alſo its number of dimenſions or degrecs, i. e. how mea 
times the root is multiplied in reſpectively producing each power: 
thus 2 is the index or exponent of the ſecond power or ſquare, ; of 


the third power or cube, 4 of the fourth power or biquadrate, Et. 


InvexTe'RITY [of i= and dexterity] want of dexterity, want df 
handineſs. Harvey. 
IDA, belonging to India. | | 
| I'swvtan Arrow Root, ſubjt. [marcanta, Lat.] a root with a flower 
conſiſting of one leaf, almoſt tunnel-ſhaped. It atterwards becomes 
an ovalſhaped fruit, having one cgil with one hard rough ſeed. |; 
was brought from the Spaniſh ſettlements in America into the ullandsof 
Barbadoes and Jamaica, where it is cultivated as a medicinal plan, 
it being a ſovereign remedy for the bite of waſps, and exellug the 
poiſon of the manchineel tree. This root the Indians apply to ex- 
tract the venom of their arrows. After they have dug it up, they 
clean it; maſh it and lay it as a poultice to the wounded part, and are 
generally ſucceſsful in the cure. Miller. 

Indian Crefes [ agriviola, Lat.] an herb, the leaves are round, in- 


bilicated and placed alternately, the talks trailing, the fon er- cup Þ 


quinquifid, The ſpecies are five. Miller. 

Ix Dix Fig, [opuntia, Lat.] a plant. The flower conſiſts of mar) 
leaves which expand in form of a roſe ; the ovary becomes à fe 
umbilicated fruit with a ſoft pulp. Miller. : 

Indian Mou/e, an ichneumon, a little creature that cr into the 
mouths of crocodiles, and gnaws their intrails and ſo kills them. 
Indian Red, a kind of mineral earth. Indian Red, ſo called by de 
painters, is a ſpecies of ochre, and is a very fine purple earth ol an 
compact texture and great weight: while in the ſtratum it is of a put 
blood colour and almoſt of a ſtony hardneſs : when dry it is of f 
ſtrong glowing red, of a rough duſky ſurface, and, when broken, fu 
of white particles, large, ſolid, bri he and glittering, It is allo 
17 Earth, and is dug in the land of Ormuz in the Perkan 
and alſo at Bombay. Hill. 1 
Tupicanr, adj. — Lat.] indicating, ſhewing, Pointing 
as it were with the finger. a 1 Unt 
Invicant Days [with phyſicians] thoſe days which ſignify 
criſis or a change in a diſeaſe will happen on ſuch a day, Lat 
To I'nvicats [indiguer, Fr. indicar, Sp. indicare, It. and 14 


1. Le ſhew, to point out. 2. [In phyfic] to diſcover or point 0? 
remedy. ZN, | | 
Inpica'rion, Fr. [indicazione, It. indicacion, Sp. of indicatio li. 


the act of ſhewing, a ſign or ſymptom, mark taken, a 
IxdicA rio 12 medicine] * covering what is to be doe n 
to recover the patient's health. non that ſhe 
InvicaTIOn Curative [with phyſicians) thoſe indications Hl 
how the diſeaſe is to be removed that the patient labours under 
preſent time. be dont 
InLicaTion Palliative, is that which directs what is to be de 
. the effects or taking off ſome of the ſymproms ofa 
before it can be wholly removed. 


Ixpicarion Prgerwat: ve, are thoſe that ſhew what is to be dot 
for the preſervation and continuance of health. 


InvicaTions Vital, are ſuch as reſpeR the life of the 1 — 


to ſou 


IND 


- Fin law] the name of a writ b which the patron of a 
Hor eri NN it commenced Hand he clerk upon account 
n 


ve a wr 
chun bon the court chriſtian to the king's court. 


. ame of a large diſtrict of Aſia, bounded by 
N tg hb on the north ; by another part of 'Thibet, 
f Aſem; Ava, and Pegu, on the eaſt; by the bay of 


_ the . — rl Indian Ocean on the ſouth ; and by the ſame ocean 


"ba ; being about 2000 miles in length from north 

- 2 4s je" in Read from eaſt to weſt, 8 broadeſt; 

: the ſouthern part of the peninſula is not above 300 miles broad. 

tho frequently called Indoſtan, a name ſuppoſed to be derived from the 
wn Indus, on its weſtern frontiers. 


Inv1a beyond the Ganges, a large country of Aſia, bounded by Thibet 


an 


0d Boutan on the north; by China, Tonquin, and Cochin-China on 


the Indian ocean on the ſouth ; and by the Hither India; 
2 — a; ba" and the ſtraits of Malacca on the weft. 
1 Mal, a name given to the Antilles and Caribbee Iſlands of 
lib [indicatif, Fr. indicativo, It. of indicativus, Lat.] 
ine or declaring, informing or pointing out. 
n Mod [in grammar] a mood which barely affirms and 
denies, and no more The verb is formed in a certain manner, to af- 


firm, deny, or interrogate, which formation, from the principal uſe 


of it, is called the indicarzve mood. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 
Inp1/caTIVELY, adv. [of indicative] in ſuch a manner as ſhows or 
berokens. Theſe images formed in the brain are indicatively of the 
lame ſpecies with thoſe of ſenſe, Grezw, 8 
I»vi'caToR, Lat. {in anatomy] one of the muſcles which extends 
the-fore-finger, ſo called, becauſe it ſerves to point at any thing. 
Invicato'nius Muſculus, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle which turns 
the eye aſide. 


Ixp1ca'rum [in medicine] is that which is ſignified to be done in 


der to recover the patient's health. 
. Dies [with phyſicians] the ſame as critical days. ” 
TolIxp1'cT, verb act. [ indictum, ſup. of indico, from in and dico, Lat. 
to ſay] to impeach, accuſe, or prefer a bill againſt an offender in due 
ſe of law. | 8 33 
ede [of indi] that may or is liable to be indicted or 
proſecuted. : Ts 5 a 8 
Isvi'cTED, part. adj. [of indictus, Lat.] accuſed or impeached in 
2 court of judicature. 1 IT 
Ivp1'cTion, Fr. {indizione, It. indicion, Sp. of indictio, Lat.] 1. De- 


daration, proclamation. A denunciation and indiction of a war. 


Bac, 2. [With chronologers] the ſpace of 15 years, a way of 
reckoning time. The indi&ion inſtituted by Conſtantine the Great 
js properly a cycle of tributes orderly . for fifteen years, and 
by it accounts of that kind were kept; afterwards, in memory of the 
great victory obtained by Conſtantine over Mezentius, 8 Cal. Oct. 
312, by which an entire freedom was given to Chriſtianity, the coun- 
cil of Nice, for the honour of Conſtantine, ordained that the accounts 
of years ſhould be no longer kept by the Olympiads, which till that 
time had been done; but that inſtead thereof the indid'ion ſhould be 
made uſe of by which to reckon and date their years; which hath its 
epocha, A. D. 313, Jan. 1. 3. Indi&ion alſo fignifies the convocation of 
an eccle3aftical aſſembly, as of a ſynod or council, and even a diet. 
Isp!crive [among the Romans] an epithet given to certain feaſt 
days appointed by the magiſtrates, as conſul, prætor, Cc. 
In01'cTMENT | immdidtamentum, of indico, Lat. to ſhew, &c.)] an 


zecuſation or impeachment for ſome crime, preſented in a court of 
juſtice, | 


1. Neutral, not determined to either fide. Inalſßerent in his choice 
tÞ ſleep or die. Addiſen, 2. Unconcerned, unattentive, regardleſs. 
An ina ſerent ſpectator of the contending parties. Addon. 3. Not 
to have ſuch difference as that the one is for its own ſake preferable 
to the other. Indi ferent to the matter in hand which way the learned 
ſhall determine. Locke. 4. Impartial, diſintereſted. Partial to none, 
but indifferent to all. 4/cham. - 5, Having mediocrity, neither the 
belt nor the worſt, pretty good or paſſable; this is an improper and 
colloquial uſe, eſpecially when applied to perſons. To publiſh an 
indifferent collection of poems, for fear of being thought the author 
of a worſe. Prior. In the ſame ſenſe it has the force of an adverb. 
I am myſelf indifferent honeſt. Shakeſpeare. 

Ind1'#e8RENTLY, adv. (of indifferent} 1. With indifference ; in a 
neutral tate, without wiſh or averſion. And I will look on death in- 
6ferently. Shake/, 2. Without preference, without diſtinction. Were 
pardon extended indifferently to all, which of them would think himſelf 
under any 12 obligation? Aadiſon 
paſably. A moyle will draw indiferently well. Carew. | 

Ini'zeereNCe, Ini'PFERENCY, or INDIFFERENTNESS [| indiffe- 
rextia, Lat. indifference, Fr.] 1. The ſtate of having little or no concern 
nr affetion for, negligence. With the indifference of ſtrangers. Rogers. 
2. Nutrality, ſuſpenſion, equipoiſe, or freedom from motives on either 
de. An equal indiferency for all truth. Locke. 3. Impartiality. 
Read the book with indifference and judgment. Ii biigift. 4. State in 
which no moral nar phytical reaſon preponderates, flate in which there 
3-00 The choice is left to our diſcretion, except a prin- 
Cipal bond of ſome higher duty remove the indifference that ſuch things 

ve themſelves, Hooker. | 

"DICEKCE, I'nbicency, or I'npiGenTxXESs [indigentia, Lat. indi- 
wet Ft. indigenza, It.] needineſs, poverty, want. Where there is 
-ppneſs there muſt not be indigency or want of any due comforts of 
lie. © Durnes, | | 

Iniag'xous [ ind; Fr. ind; . | 

N gene, Fr. indigena, Lat.] native to a country, 
2 or produced in a alin: Negroes were all tranſported 
2 ©, and are not indigeuous or proper natives of America. 


Tabiozur Er [indigente I. of im i 

5 8 z It. indigens, Lat.] 1. Needy, , 
— Charity conſiſts in relieving the 2 Hooker. 27" 
dad ann, Indigent of nothing from without. J. Philips. 3. 
<i> empty. The tangible parts indigent of moiſture. Bacon. 

wn; — ST, or Invice'sran [indigeft, Fr. indgeflo, It. and Sp. of 
ins ue Lat.] 1. Not digeſted, — out of order, not ſeparated 
| Wing Indigefted matter or chaos created in the begin- 


Ibi'r PEN aur, Fr. [indiferente, It. indiferinte, Sp. indifferens, Lat.] 


wiſe than collaterally or conſequentially to a point. An irdire& and 


3. Not well, tolerably, 


the indi/creet, obſerve the time. ws. 
TT 7 : 


IN 5 


ring was without the proper form. Raſeigh. 2. Not formed or ſhaped. 
Foul indigeſted lamp. Shakeſpeare. 3. Not well conſidered and me- 
tnodiſed. Senſeleſs effuſions of indigghed prayers. Hooker. 4. Not 
digeſted or concocted in the ſtomach, crude or raw. Fumes of ind 
geſted food. Dryden. 5. Not brought to ſuppuration. His wound 
* indigefied and inflamed. Wiſeman. * | 
NDIGE'STEDNEss [of indige/t] the ſtate of not being digeſted - 
fuſedneſs, want of ale. 42% adage 8. 
| Inpice'sri1BLE \indigeftbile It. of indigeſtibilis, Lat.] that cannot 
be digeſted in the ſtomach, not convertible to nutriment. Arbus brot. 
 Invicz'sr1BLENESs, uncapableneſs of being digeſted. | 
Inpice'sT1On, Fr. {:ndigeſtione, It. of indigeflio, Lat.] want of di- 
geſtion in the ſtomach,” the itate of meats unconcotted; The fumes 
of inaigeſtion may indiſpoſe men to thought. Temple. 15 
To Inpr'citaTE [indigitatum, ſup. of indigito, Lat] to ſhew or 
Point at as it were with a finger. The depreſſing this finger which in 
the left hand implied but fix, in the right hand indigitated fix hun- 
dred. Brown, | 
Inpicira'T10N; the act of pointing or ſhewing as it were with a 
finger, a plain proof, a convincing demonſtration. Which things. J 
conceive no obſcure indigitation of a providence, Brown. | 
Ix DI air ES [according to ſome ſo called of in#igee, Lat. to want, 
9. 4. thoſe that wanted nothing; but others of in loco geneti, born in the 
place] demi- gods, or certain eminent perſons or heroes, for their noble 
atchievements enrolled among the gods, | | 
Ixpren, adj. | indigne, Fr. indignus, Lat.] 1. Unworthy, unde- 
ſerving. Unable or :dign to govern. Bacon, 2, Bringing InC1g- 
nity ; now obſolete. | Fa] | 
All indign and baſe adverſities | 
Make head againſt my eſtimation. Shakeſpeare. 
Invicnasu'xpus, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the eye, 
which draws off the eye from the noſe, fo called, becauſe it is made 
uſe of in ſcornful looks. 1 
IxDIONAxT, adj. [indignans, Lat.] angry raging, inflamed at once 
with anger and diidain. The valorous and ind gnant Martin. Ar- 
bathnot and Pope. 7 | 
| Inviexna'TION, Fr. [indegnazione, It. indignacion, Sp. of indignatio; 
Lat.] anger mingled with contempt or diſguſt. Suſpend your indig- 
nation againſt my brother. Shakeſpeare; 2. The anger of a ſuperior. 
2 was great indignation againſt Iſrael. 2 Kings, z. The effect 
of anger. | | | 
: If heavens have any grievous plague in ſtore, 
Let them hurl down their indignation. Shakefpeare ; 
IxDicnaTo'Rivs Maſculus, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of th 
eye, the fourth firaight one; ſo named becauſe in drawing the eye 
outward, it cauſes that caſt or motion that is peculiar to perſons in 
anger. | 
Invi'oniTY [indignite, Fr. indegnita, It. indignidad, Sp. of indig- 
nitas, Lat.] affront, unworthy uſage or treatment of a perſon beneath 


his merit or character; contemptuous injury, violation of right ac- 


companied with inſult. A perſon of ſo great place and worth con- 


ſtrained to endure fo foul indignizies. Hooker. 


I'npico, or I'xpico [indicum, Lat.] a plant, by the Americans 


called anil, It hath pennated leaves terminated by a fingle lobe, the 
flowers diſpoſed in a ſpike conſiſt of five leaves, and are of the papi- 
lio naceous kind. The ſtyle becomes a jointed pod, containing one 
cylindrical ſeed in one partition. Miller. The indigo uſed by the 
dyers is a fecula procured from the leaves of this plant, frequent in the 
Eaft and Weſt Indies, where they plant and cultivate it with great 
care ; when it is ripe they cut the leaves, tie them up in bundles, and 
lay them to rot in large vats of river or ſpring water: in three or four 
days the water boils by mere force of the plant heating it, &c. upon 
this they flir it up with large poles, and then letting it ſtand to ſettle 
again, take out the plant, which is now void both of leaves and bark. 
Afterwards they continue to ſtir what remains at bottom divers times ; 
after it has ſettled for good, they let out the water, take the ſediment 
which remains at bottom, put it into forms or moulds, and expoſe itin 
the air to dry ; and this is indigo. To 

IxDIX ECCO [Fr. indiretto, It. of indirectus, Lat.] 1. Not ſtraight, 
not rectilinear. 2. Not direct, or ſtrait forwards, not tending — 


peeviſh courſe. Shakeſpeare, + Not upright, unfair, foul, baſe, not 
honeſt, Iaairect dealing will be diſcovered one time or other. 71. 
lotfon. 
_ Modes of Syllogi/m [in logic] are the four laſt modes of 
the firſt figure, expreſſed by the barbarous words, baralipton, celantis, 
dabitis, friſeſomorum. 42 
IxpIkE'crion [of in and direction] 1. Oblique means, tendency 
not in a ſtraight line. By indirections find directions out. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Diſhoneſt practice. | 
I had rather coin my heart, than wring, . 
From the hard hands of peaſants, their vile traſh, 
By any indirectiun. Shakeſpeare. £4 
Ivo Rc TIL x, adv. [of indirect] 1. Unfairly, not rightly. I took 
the forfeiture indirectiy. Shakeſpeare. 2. Not in expreſs terms. She in- 
directly mentions it. Broome. 3. Not directly, not in a right line, 
obliquely. . 
—————— [of indirect] 1. Unfair dealing or management. 3. 
Obliquity. . 5 
8 [of ia, neg. and di/cernib/e] not to be diſcerned, 
not perceptible. Denham. 5 
Inp1scs'RNIBLENESs [of indiſcernible] uncapableneſs of being diſ- 
cerned. | 
InpiscE'RNIBLY, adv. in a manner not to be diſcerned. 
Inisce'sPIBLE [of in and &/cerpo, Lat.] that cannot be rent, di- 
vided, or ſeparated, incapable of being deſtroyed by diſſolution of 
8. 4 . 
_— or Inpriscs'rPIBLENESS [of indiſcerptible] © 
term uſed by philoſophers, to ſignify incapability of diſſelution. 
_ Inmisco'very fot in and 22 the ſtate of being hidden; an 
unuſual word. The indi/cevery of its Brun 


| Inpizcnes'r [of in and diſcretus, Lat. indiſcret, Fr. indi/creto, It. 
and Sp.] unwiſe, unadviſed, unwary, imprudent. If thou be among 


. ney 


—y—ä— œ w —x— — — 


8 dy or mind. 


| 
| 


| AID 


Inviieree'rLY, adv. [of indiſcreet] without prudence, unadviſedly, 


unwarily. Let him manage it indi/creetly. Taylor. ; 

:  InpiscE'T10N, or IndiscreETNESS, Fr, [indiſcrezione, It. indiſcre- 
fon, Sp.] want of diſcretion or judgment, 1mprudence, inconſidera- 
tion. From negligence, raſhneſs, or other — Hayward. 


IxpIscRI MINATE [ iadiſcrimi natus, Lat.] un Jiſtinguiſhab e, not dif- 
ferenced, not marked by any note, no diſtinction. . 

InDiscR1'MINATELY, adv. [of indiſcriminate] without difference or 
diſtinction. A flowing current bears away indi/criminately whatever 
lies in its way. Government of the Tongue, 5 

IxDpIsPENSABLE, or INDISPE'NSIBLE, Fr. and Sp. Ig 05.47 "ah 
It.] not to be diſpenſed with or ſpared, that is of abſolute neceſſity. 


Of indi/pen/able ule and neceſſity. Woodward. 


InDiseE'NSABLENEsSS [of indi/penſable] neceſſity. ; N 
InoisPE'NSABLY, adv. [of indi/penſable] without remiſſion, neceſ- 


ſarily. Indi/pen/ably obliged to the practice of duty. Addiſon. 


To IxD15P0'st, verb a. [indifpoſer, Fr.] 1. To render unfit or un- 
capable; with for. Nothing can be reckoned good or bad to us in 


this life, any further than it prepares or indi/po/es us for the enjoyments 


of another. Atterbury. 2. To diſincline, to make averſe ; with f. 
To indiſpo/e the heart to religion. Hooker. 3. To diſorder, to diſqua- 
lify for its proper functions. The diſtemperature of indiſpoſed organs. 
Glas ville. 4. To diſorder flightly with regard to health. It made him 


rather indiſpeſed than fick. Walton. 5. To make unfavourable; with 


towards, "The king was ſufficiently indiſpeſed towards the perſons or 


the principles of Calvin's diſciples. Clarendon. 


IN DIS rO's ED, part. adj. fee To Dispose L Fr. indiſpoſto, 
It. indiſpucſto, Sp. of in, neg. and %i/poſitus, Lat.] diſordered in bo- 


Inpiseo'szDNEss [of indiſpoſed] ſtate of unfitneſs or diſinelination, a 


depraved ſtate. The indi/po/edne/s of our own hearts. Decay of Piety. 


Ixpis rost“ TIOx, Fr. [indiſpo/tzione, It. indiſpoficion, Sp.] 1. A dil- 


order of health, tendency to ſickneſs. Rather an indiſpafition in 


health, than any ſet fickneſs. Hayward, 2. Diſlike or dilinclination, 


The indiſpoſition of the church of Rome to reform herſelf. Stilling feet. 
__InDisPU'TABLE, Fr. [indiſputabile, It. of in, neg. and diſputabilis, 


Lat.] that is not to be diſputed or queſtioned, uncontrovertable. No 


maxim in politics more indiſputable. Addiſon. 


. InpisPU'TABLENESS | of indiſputable } unqueſtionableneſs, cer- 
i 955 55 

IxpIS PV“ TABLx, adv. {of indiſputabie] 1. Inconteſtably, certainly. 
Nor is it indi/putably certain. Brown. 2. Without oppofition. A 


duty that had been indi/putably granted to ſo many preceding kings. 


 Howel. | | I 

InD1s50'LVABLE, or IND1s850'LUBLE [of ia and diſelwable, or in- 
difſoluble, Fr. and Sp. indiſſolubile, It. indiſſolubilis, Lat.] 1. Reſiſting 
all ſeparation of its parts, firm, ſtable. Their union will be 224 - 
juble. Boyle. Taſteleſs and indiſſeluabie in water. Newton. 2. I hat 


cannot be broken or undone, binding for ever, ſubſiſting for ever. 
Bands of indiſſolulle love. Hooker. An indiſſolvable bond. Hife. 


. Inpiss0'LVABLENESS, or IND15S0"LUBLENEsSs [of indiſſolvable, or 


Sndiffeluble] reſiſtance to 17 —©9RY of parts, indiſſolubility, uncapa- 


bleneſs of being diffolved, &c. | | 
InD1580LUBLLITY [of indifſoluble ; indifſolubilite, Fr.] reſiſtance to 


any diſſolving power, firmneſs, ſtableneſs. Whence ſteel has its firm- 


neſs, and the parts of a diamond their hardneſs and ind:/olub:/ity, 


© Locke, | SOON 
InD1s80'LUBLY, adv. [of indiſſoluble] 1. In a manner not to be diſ- 
ſolved. Indiſſolubiy united. Beyle. 2. For ever obligatorily. 


InpizT1'ncT, Fr. [indi/iznto, It. of indiſtinctus, Lat.] 1. Not di- 
ſtint, confuſed, diſordered., Our ideas of theſe little bodies become 
obſcure and indiſlinct. Watts. 2. Not exactly diſcerning. 
| | We throw out our eyes for brave Othello, | 

Even till we make the main, and th' ethereal blue 
An indiſtindt regard. _ Shakeſpeare. 

InpisT!'NncT1ioN [of indiſfin#] 1. Confulion, uncertainty, The 
indiſtinction of many of the ſame name. Brown. 2. Omiſſion of dif- 
crimination. An indiſtinction of all perſons, or equality of all orders. 
Sprat. 


IxdisTTNCTILX, adv. [of indiſtinct] 1. Uncertainly, confuſedly, 
diſorderly. In its ſides it was bounded diſtinctly, but on its ends con- 


fuſedly and indiſtin#ly. Newton, 2. So as not to be diſlinguiſhed. 
Both the liquors ſoaked indiſtinctiy through the bowl. Brown. 


InpisT1'NCTNEss [of indiſtinct] confuſion, obſcurity, uncertainty. 


Unevenneſs or indiſtindtneſi in the ſtyle. Burner. 
InDisT1NGUISHABLE [of in and diſtinguiſbable] that cannot be di- 

ſtinguiſhed. | | | 

 InvisTv'RBANCE [of in and diſturb] calmneſs, freedom from diſtur- 

bance. Temple. SEE 32 
To Inp1'TE [prob. of inditum, Lat. to put in, or of dihxan, Sax. or 

dichten, Ger. to invent or compoſe, particularly in writing] to com- 

e or dictate the matter of a letter, or other writing. See To 
NDITE. 


InodiviiDuAL, adj. [ individuel, Fr. individuo, It. ac Sp. of indivi- 


dus, Lat.] 1. Pertaining to an individuum, numerically one, ſingle, 


ſeparate from others of the ſame ſpecies; commonly uſed in a ſub- 
ſtantive form. As individual and private mortals, Swift. 2. Undi- 
wes, not to be feparated or disjoined. United as one individual ſoul. 
Milton. 
 Invivi'ouai, or Invdivipuun, . Lat. a body or particle fo 
ſmall, that it cannot be divided, an atom. 
- Ingivipva'LITY [of individual] ſeparate or diſtin exiſtence. That 
individuality could hardly be 122 of any man. Arbuthnot. 

InDivi'DUALLY, adv. [of individual) in an individual manner, 
with ſeparate or diſtinct exiſtence, numerically, An attribute indivi- 
dually. proper to the godhead. Hakewell, | 

To Inpivi'puaTE, verb af. [individuus, Lat.] to diſtinguiſh from 
others of the ſame ſpecies, to make ſingle. Life is individuated into 
infinite numbers. More. wy 
IxDIVIDUATIoN [of individuate] that which makes an individual. 
What is the principle of individuation ? Matts. 

Iubiviov'ix xy (indiuiduus, Lat.] the ſtate of being an individual, 
ſeparate exiſtence. ö | | 

Invivi'ouun, Lat. [with logicians] is what denotes one only 
perſon or thing, or it is a particular being of any ſpecies, or that 


thing, as, the ſon of ſuch an one, and it is known th 
one ſon. f 


parallel ſurfaces. This doctrine of indiviſibles, the antient 


indulenily ſit. Addiſon. 


IND 


which can't be divided into two or more beings equal « | 
four fold. 85 ©9oAl or dike, ant 
Inpivipuum Demonſtrativam, is when a demonſlt ative . 
uſed in the expreſſion, as, this man, or that woman. wh Proomn f 
Invivipvum Determinatam, Lat. is when the thing is nameg.,,. 
determined, as, Alexander, the river Thames, Qt. © ani 
InprividuuM ex Hypothefi, Lat. or by ſuppoſition, is when POR 


verſal name or term is reſtrained by the ſuppoſition, to N 
cular 


at he had bu 


IN DpIvID UU Yagum, is that, which though it fon; | 
thing, yet may any of that kind; as when Wh. 
certain perſon, one ſaid ſo or fo; but one perſon is meant: 55 wb 
one perion, may be any body, for what appears to the contra 12 

IVD IVI NI Ty [of in and divinity] want of divine power; tha 
How openly did the oracle betray his znd:vinity unto Creeſys 2 Fu ws 

INxDIvisIBTLIT Y, or INDIvi'sIBLENESS [ indivifibilite, Br, ine 
lita, It. indiviſicilis, Lat.] uncapableneſs of being divided kin 
which no more diviſion can be made. Locke. | nd. 

Invivi'siBLE, Fr. [indivifibile, It. of indivifibi/is, Lat.] wh .©.. 
not be divided, or broken — parts. One Necks 2 =p 


Dryden. | 
 InnivrsBuLEs [indiaiibilia, Lat.] things that cannot be divided 


Inpiv1i's1BLEs | with geometricians] are ſuch principles or elemer 
that any body or figure may ultimately be reſolved into; and theſe ar 
ſuppoſed to be infinrely imall in each peculiar figure. As for er, e 
ple, a line may be ſaid to confiſt of an infinite number of rer 
ſurface of an infinite number of parallel lines; and a ſolid of nun 
$ cal 
the name of the method of exhauſtions. and is ſuppoſed to — 
invented by Archimedes. 

Indrv1'sBLY, adv. [of indivifible} in an indiviſible manner, ſo ui 
cannot be divided. 8 

Inpivi'sum, Lat. [in law] that which two perſons hold in con. 
mon, without partition, bo 

Inpo'cite, or Inpo'ciBLE [indecile, Fr. and It. of mndocilis, Lat 
unteachable, that cannot be taught, ſtupid, dull, blockiſh, Jari 
intractable fools. Bentley. g 


IN Do“ ciBLEN ESS, IN DOc LIT Y, or Inbo'ciltness [ indveilitas, Lat 


indocilitè, Fr. indocilita, It.] unaptneſs to learn or be taught, unteach. 


ableneſs, refuſal of inſtruction, | | 
To Ixpo'cTRINATE [endoctriner, O. Fr.] to inſtruct or teach, 0 
tincture with any ſcience or opinion. Indoctrinating his young unex. 
perienced favourite, Clarendon. = 
InvocTRINA'TION [of indo&rinate} inſtruction, information, Pof. 
tulates are very accommodable to junior indo&@rinations. Brown, 
I'npoLENCE, I'NDOLENCY, or I'NDOLENTNESS | zxdolentia, Lat, in 
dolence, Fr. indolenza, It.] 1. Freedom from pain or grief. As there 
muſt be indolency where there is happineſs, ſo there muſt not be indi- 
gency. Burnet, 2. An unconcernedneſs, regardleſinels, lazineſs, 
Rouſed from their ancient indolence. Bolingbroke. 
I'npoLeNT, Fr. [indolente, It. of indolens, Lat.] 1. Free from pain, 


_ Ainſworth, 2. Inſenſible, careleſs, ſupine, negligent, lazy. To 


waſte long nights in indolent repoſe. Pope. 

I'npoLenTLY, adv. [of indolent.] 1. With freedom from pain. 
2. Lazily, unattentively, careleſly, ſupinely. Calm and ſerene you 

InDo'MaBLENEss [of indomabilis, Lat.] untameableneſs. 

To Ix po'RsE, verb act. ¶endoſſer, Fr. indorſare, It. endoſſar, Port.] 
to write on the back of an inſtrument or deed, ſomething that relates 
to the matter therein contained; alſo to write ones name on the back 
of a money-bill. 

Inpo'sseD [in heraldry] fiſhes are ſaid to be borne indiforlſed, 
when they are repreſented with their backs to each other, 

IxDo'rsEMENT (endaſſement, Fr. indorſamento, It. of in and din, 
Lat. the back] a writing on the backſide of a bond, deed, note, Ge, 

To Inpo'w Liadoto, Lat. or of indouaire, Fr.] to beſtow a dower, to 
ſettle rents or revenues upon, to enrich with gifts, whether of fortune 
or nature. See To Exnvow. | 

Inbo'wmenT [of zadoao] act of beſtowing a gift of nature, an 2c+ 
compliſhment, as to natural gifts or parts. a 

Invraro'tt, a Dutch ſettlement on the weſt coaſt of Sumatra, in 


the Eaſt-Indies, 160 miles north-weſt of Bencoolen. 


Ixoraucur [of ia and draught, of dnohx, Sax.) 1. A gulph dr 
bay running in between two lands, an opening into the land into 
which the ſea flows, Ebbs and floods there could be none, when 
there was no indraught, bays or gulphs to receive a flood. Rakrgh 
2. Inlet, paſſage inwards. Navigable rivers are ſo many indrauyht' 
attain wealth. Bacon. ; 

To Inpre'ncn, verb act. [of drench] to ſoak, to drown. 

My hopes lie drowned, in many fathoms deep 
They he indrench'd. Shakeſpeare. 

Ixpu's10us [of iz and dubious] not doubtful, not ſuſpetting, cr. 
tain. An indubious confidence. Harvey. 1 

Ixndu'BiTABLE, Fr. [indubitabile, of indubitabilis, Lat.] not to 
queſtioned, paſt all doubt. Certain and indubitable. Watts. 

IVD BITABLENESS [of indubitab/e] undoubtedneſs, ede 

InDu'BITABLY, adv. [of indubitable] undoubtedly, unque : 
Indubitably inveſted with both theſe authorities. Sprat. | The 

Inpu'piTaTE [indubitatus, Lat.] undoubted, certain, evidem-· 
indubitate heirs of the crown. Bacon. 

Inpu'B1TATELY, adv. | of indubitate} undoubtedly. 


crime, which induces the induration to which the fearful expe 
wrath is conſequent. Decay of Piety. 2. To introduce, to yrs od 
view. Inducing his perſonages in the firſt Iliad. Pope. ww ok 
trinſically, to produce. Sour things induce a contraction in _ cy 
Bacon. 4. To lead, to perſuade, to influence to any thing. 1 7 10 
ſhe never be induced to entertain marriage with any. 22 I - 1 
produce by perſuaſion or influence. As this belief is abſolo 

ceſſary to all mankind, the evidence for inducing it muſ be © 6. 1 
ture, as to accommodate itſelf to all ſpecies of men. To in 
offer by way of induction, or conſequential reaſonin to enfors 
their enthymemes into people. Brown. 7. To inculcate, | 


IND 
This jndu a general change of opinion concerning the perſbn. 
motive, reaſon for doing any thing, that 


ebe eMENT [of induce] 
which allures or perſuades. ; 
N on ol. induce] one that induces, perſuades, or influences: 
2 ary [induciarius, Lat.] wp 1: to a truce. Se 
=_ 1aTs [of induciatus, Lat.) immediate, next, preſumptive z 
- . - 2 4 
E af. Cinductus, Lat.] 1. To introduce, to bring 
i The ceremonies in the gathering were firſt induced by the Vene- 
n+. Sands. 2. To put into the actual poſſeſſion of a benefics. 
Os ern, Fr. [induzione, It. of inductio, Lat.] the act of bring- 
. leading into, entrance, introduction. 
Theſe promiſes are fair, the e ſure, 
And our induction — of proſp'rous hope. , 
with logicians] an inference or conſequence drawn 
4 3 yer eſtabliſhed principles; a kind of imperfect 
+ ogiſm when the ſpecies is gathered out of the individuals, the ge- 
i out of the ſpecies, and the whole out of the parts. Induction is 
get from ſeveral particular propoſitions, we infer one general ; as 
th goctrine of the Socinians cannot be proved from the goſpels, it 
cannot be proved from the acts of the apoſtles, it cannot be proved 
ſrom the epiſtles, nor the book of revelations; therefore it cannot be 
ved from the new teſtament, Watts. * 
hovcriox [in a law ſenſe] a term uſed for the giving poſſeſſion 
to an incumbent of his church, by leading him into it, and deliverin 


Many inducements beſides 


ing or 


him the keys by the commiſſary or deputy of the biſhop, and by his 


inoing one of the bells. . N | 
A e [of induJus, Lat.] 1. Apt to induce or lead into, per- 
ſuaſive; with 70. | 
A brutiſh vice | (6-1. 
Indudive mainly to the fin of Eve. Milton, 
2, Capable to infer or produce. 'They may be probable and induc- 
tive of credibility. Hale. | 5 
To Ip u' E, verb af. [of in and dounire, Fr. or induo, Lat. to in- 
rell] 1. To qualify, ſupply, or furniſh with. 
One firſt matter all 


Iudud with various forms. © Milton. 


2. It ſeems ſometimes to be, even by good writers, confounded with 


end or indo; to furniſh or enrich with any quality or excellence. 
The angel by whom God indued the waters of Betheſda with ſuper- 
natural virtue, was not ſeen. Hooker, His pow'rs with dreadful 
ſtrength indu d. Chapinan. ie ; 3 

To Ixpus {of in and dauen, Ger. to digeſt] ſignifies ſpeaking of 
an hawk, to digeſt or concoct her meat. | 


Tolxpu'r.cs [indulgere, It. and Lat.] 1. To cocker, to make much 


of, to fondle, to gratify with conceſſion, to foſter. To indulge her 
daughters with dogs. Locke. 2. To grant not of right, but tavour. 
Privileges 7ndulged by former kings to their people. Taylor. a 

To lxpu'LGE, verb neut. [a latiniſm now obſolete] to be favoura- 
ble, to give indulgence ; with 20. He muſt, by indu/ging to any ore 
fort of reproveable diſcourſe himſelf, defeat all his endeavours againſt 
the reſt, Gowernment of the Tongue. | 

Isbu'LGENCE, or INDU'LGENCY 
indulgencia, Sp. of indulgentia, Lat.] 1. Fondneſs, fond kindneſs. She 
firſt his weak indulgence will accuſe. Milton. 2. Forbearance, gentle- 
neſs, tenderneſs ; oppoſed to ſeverity and rigour. They err, that 
tro indulgence to others, or fondneſs to any fin in themſelves, ſub- 
ſitute for repentance any thing leſs. Hammond. 3. Favour granted. 
If all theſe gracious indulgencies are without any effect on us, we muſt 
periſh. Rogers, 4. [With Romaniits] grant of the church of Rome, 
defined by themſelves, the remiſſion 95 a puniſhment due to a ſin, 
ganted by the pope, &c. and ſuppoſed to fave the ſinner from pur- 
gatory, Baſe prottitution of i74u/gencies. Alterbury. 

ov LSENT, Fr. [indu/gence, It. and Sp. of indulgens, Lat.] 1. 
Favourable, mild. Th' i:4u/gent cenſure of poſterity. 2. Kind, 
gentle. All that the moſt indulgent Creator could do. Rogers. 3. 
Graifying, favouring, giving way to; with of. The feeble old 1. 
eulgent of their eaſe. Dr;den. | 


ItULGENTLY, adv, [of indulgent} without ſeverity, favourably, 
nildy, kindly, Se. gent] ty, favourably 


; Indu'LoctENTNEsSs [ of indulgent ; indulgentia, Lat.] indulgence, 
be dave. NE | | 

NDU'LT, Fr. or Ixpv'L ro, It. [of 
of the pope, [ 
Obtain lomething contrary to the canon law. 


IxduLTo [in commerce] a duty or impoſt laid by the king of Spain, 
0 be paid for the commodities imported in the galeons, Sc. from the 
dpaniſh Weſt-Indies. | wat 

IxuLT of Kings, 
litorial benefices, eit 

pu ABI 
me. 


Ixv'sabLENEss [of indur | ing - 
fred, al — durable] capableneſs of being borne or ſuf. 
— RANCE, the act of bearing, ſuffering, or holding out. 
DURA NT1A, Lat. [with — hardening medicines. 
ys OlnDURaTE, verb neut. [;nduratum, 
a. to grow hard. Ligneous bodies 
roꝛun. 
— INDURATE, verb ad. 
a —_ is a circumſtance ſometimes attending on the ſtone. 
| 8 0 harden the mind, to ſear the conſcience. | 
* l wow ion [from indurate] 1. The act of hardening or of giv- 
gp eee to a thing by a greater ſolidity of their par- 
— ” 8 ul ation of the thinner parts of any matter, ſo that the 
- — et harder. 2. The ſtate of growing hard. A notable 
neſs of he condenſation and znduration. Bacon. 3. Obduracy, hard- 
tion. Hist. A kind of petrifying crime which induces that indura- 
tay of Piety, - + + ; 
; To Indu'xR 


= Expy x 


indulgeo, Lat.] a ſpecial grant 


a power granted by the pope to nominate to con- 
her by treaty or agreement, or otherwiſe. 


of in and duro, Lat.] that may be endured or 


ſup. of induro, Lat.] to har- 
may indurate under water. 


cripture may 


Shakeſpeare. 


[of indulgence, Fr. indulgenza, It: 


to any ſociety, corporation, or private perſon, to do or 


works of nature neither uſeleſs nor inept. More. 


1. To make hard. A contracted indu- 


* Fr.] to laſt or continue; alſo to bear or uf: 


IN E 


Tupus, à large river of Aſia} his" its riſe in the mountains whith 
ſeparate Tartary from India, ard after a long coarſe through ſever 
provinces, diſcharges itſelf into the Indian ocean. vm A 
 Indb'siom, Lat. a ſhirt or ſhife. PI 380 een 
 InvUSvic with anatomiſts) the innermoſt Et, Which covers # 
child in the womb; called alſ6 amn. ee, 2 8 
„IxpvsTxrous [induftricix, Er, indufrioſo, It. Sp! and Port. u- 
Ariaſus, Lat.] 1. Laborious, pains-taking, diligent. Oppoſed to 
flothful. Iuduſtrious to ſeek out he truth. Sener. 2. Deſigned, done 
for the purpoſe. The indufrious perforations of the tendons. More. 

Inpu'srrIOVBLY, adv. [of induſtrious], 1. Laboriouſly, diligently. 

Tf induftrioufly | * 22 
| I play'd the fool, it was my negligence. / Shakeſpeare: . 
2. With deſign, for the ſet purpoſe. The uviting had been id. 
friouſly attempted both by war and peace. Bacon. | 

I'npusrey [induftrie, Fr. induftria, It. Sp. Port. a 
taking, diligence, labour. | 
live idle loiterers. More. 3 

Ixus Rx is fortune's tichr hand, and krugality het left. 

f _ where both are but in action it is very hard if ſucceſs does not 
ollow. e 

To IxE“RRIATE, Verb act. [ eneywer, Fr. inebriare, It. inebrio, Lat.] 
to make drunk, to intoxicate. Wine ſugared znebriateth leſs than wine 
pure. Bacon. | | 
' TolIneBrtare 
ceited. 

To IxEBRIATE, verb neut. to grow drunk, to be intoxicated. Fiſh 
that come from the Euxine ſea into the freſh water, do inebriate and 
turn up their bellies. Bacon. by © ths 882 
: InzBRIA TION [inebriazione, It. of inelriatio. Lat.] drunkenneſs, 
intoxication. Not that an amethyſt prevents itbriation. Brown. 

Ixz"p1a, Lat. want of food or drink. 4 
- Inzp1a [in medicine] abſtinence, an eating leſs than uſual. 

IntrFaBr'LITY [of ineffable] unſpeakableneſs. | | 

INE“ FFABLE, Fr. and Sp. [int fabile, It. of in-fabilis, Lat.] un- 

ſpeakable, not to be uttered or expreſſed. It is uſed almoſt always in 

a good ſenſe. Ineffable comforts. South. | 83 
IX ETTABLE Numbers [with algebraiſts] the ſame as ſurd numbers, 


nd Lat.] pains- 
To employ our induſtry, that we might not 


[in a metaphorical ſenſe] to make proud or con- 


* Which ſee. 


Ine"FFABLENEss, or INEFFABI'LITY [ineffabilita, It.] unſpeaka- 
bleneſs; r. | | | 
Ix x“ ABL Y, adv. [of ineffable] in a manner not to be expreſſed. 
He all his father full expreſſed, | | _ 
Ineffably into his face receiv'd. Milton. i 1 
IxFFPEOTIVE [ineffecrf; Fr.] that can have no effect. The word 
of God without the ſpirit; is a dead ine ec ive letter. Taylor. 
IN EPE“ OT UAL [of in and HH] unable to produce its proper 
effect, being without power, weak. A thing ine fãectual to do good. 


Hooter. 


IxgrFE'CTUALLY, adv. [of inefectual] without effect. 4 
INEFFE'CTUALNESS [of ineffeftual] want of power to produce 
its proper effect, ine fficacy. The inefeftualne/s of ſome men's devo- 
tions: Wake; | ; SEE 
Ixz'rricacious [inefficace, Fr. and It. of inefficax, Lat.] ineffectual, 
not able to produce effects, weak. Better than always to have the 
rod in hand, and by frequent uſe of it miſapply and render ineficacious 
this uſeful remedy, Locle. | | 
InzrFica'clovsLY, adv. [of inefficacious] ineffectually, weakly. 
InegrFica'citY, INE'FFICACY, or INEFFE'CTUALNESS [ inefficacite, = 
= of inefficax, Fr.] inefficaciouſneſs, want of force and virtue, want 
of effect. | 


 INtLa'BORATE [inelaboratus, Lat.] unlaboured, not well wrought 


or compoſed. 


INE"LEGaNT [inelegans, Lat.) 1. Not having any gracefulneſs or 
beauty, unbecoming. Oppoſed to elegant. This very variety of ſea 
and land, hill and dale, which is here reputed fo izelegant and unbe- 
coming, is indeed extremely charming. Weodzward. 2. Mean, de- 
ſpicable, Low and inelegant tranſlations. Broome. 

INz'LEGANTLY, adv. [of inelegant] without elegance or grace. 

Ine'LEGANCE, INE'LEGANCY, Or INE'LEGANTNESS [inclogantiay- 
Lat.] want of elegancy, abſence of grace or beauty. 

Ixe"LOQUENT [of in and elcquers, Lat.] not perſuaſive; unoratori- 
cal. Oppoſed to eloquent. OW - 

INEME'NDABLE | inemendabilis, Lat.] that cannot be amended ; in 
ancient times a crime was ſaid to be inamendable, which could not be 
atoned for by fine. | | 

InNEME'NDABLENESS [of inamendable] uncapableneſs of being a- 
mended, 5 : | f | | 

INENA'RRABLE [inenarrabilis, Lat.] that cannot be related. 

INENA'RRABLENESS [of inenarrable] unſpeakableneſs. | 

Inexo'DABLE [inenodabilis, Lat.] not to be united or explained. 

Ixex0'DABLENESS [of inenodable] uncapableneſs of being unlooſed, 
untied, or explicated. | | 

Inz'er [ineptus, Lat.] unfit, uncapable, uſeleſs, fooliſh. The 


Inept and improper 
for the formation of vegetables. Yoodward: L | 
Inz'eTLY, adv. [of inept ; inepte, Lat.] triflingly, unfitly, fooliſhly, 
None of them made fooliſhly or zneptly. More. ; 25 
IxE'rTITvpE [ineptitudo, Lat.] unaptneſs, incapacity, unfitneſs. | 
No ineptitude or ſtubbornneſs of the matter being ever able to hinder 
him. Ray. $224 g 
In“ C VAL E [of in, neg. and æguabilis, Lat.] unequal or uneven. 
IN EG VALIi T, or INt'quaLNess [of in, neg. and ægualitas, Lat. 
inegalite, Fr.) 1. Inequality, difference of comparative quantity. An 
inequality in the length of our legs and arms. Ray. 2. Interchange of 
higher and lower parts, unevenneſs. The country is cut into ſo many 
hills and inequalities. Addiſon. 3. Diſproportion to any 7 or of= 
fice, ſtate of not being adequate. The great inequa/ity of all things to 
the appetites of a rational foul. South. 4. Change of ſtate, unlike- 
neſs of a thing to itſelf, difference of quality or temper. Trequality.of 
air is even an enemy to health. Bacon. 5. Difference of rank or ſta - 


tion. J/neguality between man and man. Hooker. - © 


IxxcpALIT T of Natural Days, though the iun is ſuppoſed, vulgaily,. 
to meaſure our time equally, yet it is very far from, 2 ſo en | 
| 1 


INE 


; impoſlible for a ood clock or movement to keep timewith the fun; 


one that is truly ſuch, will meaſure time more truly, and go exacter 


than any ſun-dial, 


The reaſon of che inequality of natural days, is, that the motion of 
the earth itſelf, round-its axis, is not exactly equable or regular, but 
is ſometimes ſwifter and ſometimes flower. | 
- Inzrce'T1CaL [of in, neg. and exergia, Lat. of wg, Gr. ] ſing · 
giſh, unactive. a a | = 9 15 
IXEROETICAL Bodies [with naturaliſts] are ſuch as are unactive 
and ſluggiſh. | 8 
IRC“ TicALT x [of inergetical] ſugglſhly, ynaRively. | 

IN RRRABI“LITY, or INERRABLENESS * inerrable] exemption 
from error, infallability, uncapableneſs of erring, I cannot allow 
their wiſdom ſuch a completeneſs and inerrability as to exclude myſelf 


from judging. K. Charles. Infallibility and inerrab/ene/s; Hammond. 


Inz'rraBLE [of in. neg. and err, from erro, Lat.] that cannot err, 
infallible. Deciſions from the irerrable and requiſite conditions of 


- ſenſe. Brown. 


Ine 'RRABLY, adv. [of inerrable] infallibly. | 
Inz'RRINGLY, adv, [of in and erring]} without error or miſtake. 
Glanville, 1 | | 


Inz'zT [iners, Lat.] ſluggiſn, unfit for action, motionleſs. Body 
alone, inert and brute. Blackmore. 


Inz'sT1TUDE [inertitudo, Lat.] ſlothfulneſs, ſluggiſhneſs. 7 
IxXEZ“ATLx, adv. [of inert] dully, fluggiſhly. Suipend awhile your 
force inertly ſtrong. Pope. | , | 

Inzsca'TION Co in and eſca, Lat.) the act of catching with a bait. 
| IngscaT10N [with ſome pretenders to phyſic] a kind of tranſplan- 
tation uſed in curing ſome difeaſes. It is done by impregnating a pro- 


per medium or vehicle with ſome of the mumia or vital ſpirit of the pa- 


tient, and giving it to ſome animal to eat, It is pretended that the 


animal unites and aſſimilates that mumia with itſelf, imbibing its vi- 
cious quality, by which means the perſon to whom the mumia be- 


longed is reſtored to health. | 
 Inzsev'TCnEoN [in heraldry] is a ſmall efcutcheon borne within 
the ſhield, with ſome other coat, and is generally the ſame as ſcutcheon 


of pretence, as the arms of a wife, who is an heireſs, and by that 


means has brought the arms and eſtate into her huſband's, which he 
bears within his own: it contains one fifth of the field, is borne as an 
ordinary thus; Ermin and ine/cutcheon gules. 

In EH i. e. in being] ſignifies a thing that is apparent and viſible, 
having a real being, let to a thing in poſſe or potentia, which is 
not, but may be. l | ; 5 

IxE'sTIAABLE, Fr. and Sp. [ineftimabile, It. of inæſtimabilis, Lat] 
which cannot be ſufficiently eſteemed or valued, ſurpaſſing all price. 


His infinite perfections and his ine/fimable benefits. Boyle. 


Inz'vipexT [of i» and evident} not plain, obſcure. Now obſolete, 


A ſtable aſſent unto things znevident. Brown. 
IxEVITABI“LIT X [of inevitable] impoſſibility to be avoided, cer- 


tainty. An ygniverſal immunity from all inevitability and determina- 
tion. Brambal. 5 | 


Si. 


 Inez'viraBlE [iat vitable, Fr. and Sp. inevitabile, It. inevitabilis, 
Lat.] not to be eſcaped, unavoidable. It is inevitable. Shakeſpeare. 
INE“ VITABLEN ESS [of inevitable] unavoidableneſs. 
 Inz'viTABLY, adv. [of inevitable] unavoidably. How inevitably 
does an immoderate laughter end in a ſigh ? South. | 
Intxco'ciTABLE [znexcogitabilis, Lat.] that cannot be found out or 
thought of. 1 | | | 
Inzxcu'saBLE, Fr. [ineſcuſabile, It. ineſcuſable, Sp. of inexcuſa- 


 Gilis, Lat.] that will admit of no excuſe or that cannot be excuſed or 


palliated by apology. A folly inexcu/able. L' Eſtrange. | 
- Ingxcu'saBLENEsS [oF irexcuſable] enormity beyond palliation or 


forgiveneſs. South. Alſo uncapableneſs or undeſervingneſs to be ex- 


cuſed. 
Inztxcu'saBLY, adv. [of inexciſable] to a degree of guilt or folly 
beyond excuſe, in a manner not to be excuſed. Brown. 
InexHa'LaBLE [of ia and exhale] that which cannot exhale or be 
evaporated. Brown, ; 


IxExI'sT ENT, or Iyex1'sTING [of in and exiſtent, or exift] not hav- 


.* - 


ing any exiſtence or being, not to be found in nature. To com- 


pound and piece together creatures of allowable forms into mixtures 
axexiflent. Brown. 

Inex1'sTExCE [of in and exifience] want of being or exiſtence. 
From a ſtate of inexi/lence. Broome. 

INzxHav'sTED [ inexbauſtus, Lat.] not exhauſted, drawn out, or 
emptied, not poſſible to be emptied. An early rich and inexhaufted 
vein. Dryden. 

Inexrav'sT1BLE [of in and exhaufib/e) not to be ſpent, that can- 


not be drawn out or emptied, The variety of combinations which 


may be made with number whoſe ſtock is inexhauflible. Locks. 
NEXBAY'STIBLENESS [of izexbauſtible) uncapableneſs of being 
emptied or drawn dry. | 
"Inzx0RABLE, Fr. [ineſorabile, It. of inexorabilit, Lat.] that is not 
to be entreated qr perſuaded, not to be prevailed upon with prayers 
or entreaties. Iverorable to all his invitations. Rogers. 
NE XORABLENESs [of inexorable] temper or humour not to be in- 


treated. 


Ixexra'xsus, Lat. [in botanic writers] that does nat blow open as 
flowers do. 
. Ingxer'ctagis [inexpeftabilic, Lat.] not be looked far. 

Ix EXE“ DIExCE, or IX EXE DIHNeT [of in, neg. and expediens, 
Lat.] inconvenieney, unfitneſs, unſuitableneſs to time or place, im- 
propriety, The expediency and rinexpedigrcy of what they enjoin. 
Serder/op. | 
 Innxee'D18x7 [af in and expedicer] that is not expedient, conue- 
nient or fit, u ble to time or place, It is inexpedient they ſhould 
Ixexrs inan, Fr. [ingperianza, It. of in and experiantia, Lat.] 
want of captriance ox kill, want of experimental knowledge. Preju- 
dice and {elf-ſufficiency naturally proceed from inexperience of the 


war Addon. : | TY | : 
NEXPE'RIENCED [inexpertuss not experienced. 6 

Ingxen'sr (incapertut, Lat.] unfilled, unſkilful. In letters and in 
laws incapert, Proc. | 


4 


characters of infamy. K. Charles. 


from the firſt to the ſeventh year. Im preſfions on our tende fs 
cies. Locke. 2. Civil infancy, extended by the Engliſh law . dt 


under the age of twenty-one years. 


if Ins PIABLE Fr, {prexpiatbilis, Lat. * Not . | 
toned fr. 2, Not to be mollified by —_—_— * ralf tel or 
oy hate. _— 2 | em me a, 
E XPIABLENES$ [of inexpiable] uncapableneſs of beine. 
Int"xPIaBLY. adv. [of . to 4 degree hes "Plated, 
Excurſions are izexpiably bad. Roſcommon. atanemen 
InexeLa'NABLE [inexplanabilis, Lat.] that cannot be eval 
. INExPLEABLY, adv. [of in and expleo, Lat.] inſatiabl 2 
lete word. hat were theſe harpies but flatterers, dale all. 
Heatly covetous. Sandys. vnd ing, 
_ 1 Fr. 22 It. inexplicabilis, Lat] tha * 
not un or explained. explicable "yg 
Hooker. FE F een eee 0g mind. 
Ix x' xrLICASLEN BSS [of inexplicable] capableneſ K 
plained, [ expl, ] pableneſs of being er. 
Inz'xPLICABLY, adv. [of inexplicable} i 
pains: a [of inexplicable] in a manner not to be tz 
ExXPRE'SS1BLE [of in and expref#ble) ineffable, unutters ble 
—_— a pleaſure. South. OY 95 
IngxeRE S5IBLY, adv. [of inexprefſible] unutterably. 
8 — Ad ſon. 7. Fl d Inesjfl 
NEXPU'GNaBLE, Fr. [ine/pugnabile, It. inexpupnatilic Lat 
be taken or won by force, impregnable, not G mr fnry 0 ba 
vehement and impregnable appetite. Ray. „ 
INEXTI'NGUISHABLE [ixextingui lle, Fr. ineſtinguibils, It. on 
guibilis, Lat.] unquenchable, not to be 2 — = 112 
extinguiſhable defire, Grew wi 
IntxTURPABLE [inexti pabilis, Lat.] that cannot be extirpate 


rooted out, pulled up or utterly deſtroyed, 


Ine'xTRICABLE, br. [ineftrigatile, It. ineætricabi is, Lat 
be diſentangled, not to 15 freed from obſcurity or . not 
in the wild znex/ricatle maze. Blackmore. 
Int'xTRICABLENESS [of inextricable) uncapableneſs of being i 
entangled or extricated. | "Fr I 
Inz'xTRICABLY, adv. [of inextricable] to a degree of perlen 
or obſcurity, as not to be cleared. Ineætricabiy puzzled and ball 
Bentley. SY 
InexuUPERABLE [inexuperabilis, Lat] not to be overcome or fy, 
paſſed. | 
To Inz've, verb neut [of in and eye] to inoculate, to propagate 
trees by the inſition of a bud into a foreign flock, | 
| Let ſage experience te:ch thee all the arts 
| Of grafting and ine ing. J. . Philips, 
InNFALLIBI'LITISHIP, the ue of being infallible ; a ſarcaſtical til 
given to the pope, or any other pretender to infallibility. 
 InFauLIBYLITY, or INFa'LLIBLENESS [infa/libilite, Fr. infalliil 


ta, It. infalibilidad, Sp.] unerring quality, impoſſibility of being de 


ceived, — — from error. Infallibility is the higheſt perfeftiond 
the knowing faculty. Tillotfon. 8 
IxrATTIBTI, Sp. (infallible, Fr. infallibile, It. of infallibils, Lut] 
that cannot err, or be deceived, certain, never failing. fallt 
evidence of proof. Hooker. Rab 8 8 
IxrA“LLIBLY, adv. [of infallible] 1. Without danger of dect, 


with ſecurity from error. We cannot be as God, infallibly knowng 


in good and evil. Smalridge. 2. Certainly, without fail, Such 
conduct as will :nfallib/y render us happy. Rogers. 

To Ixza'Me, verb aft. [infamer, Fr. infamo, Lat] to defame, b 
cenſure publickly, to brand. Livia is :»famed for the poiſoning of le 
huſband. Bacon. 8 5 

IxrAMuE“, Fr. * heraldry] ſignifies diſgraced, ſpoken of a lion, a 
ſome other beaſt that hath loſt his tail, as if by that it were mie i, 
famous or diſgraced. - | 

I'nramovs [infame, of infamant, Fr. It. and Sp. of infani Lat, 
publickly branded with guilt, being of a bad nature, notoriouſi ui. 
trary to virtue or honour, Whether Hotham were more infamwi 
Hull or Tower-hill. X. Charles, | 
I'NrAuousl v, adv. [of infamous] 1. With open reproach, 2. 
Shamefully, ſcandalouſly. That poem was izfamou/l bad. Dryn 

I'nexamovsness, or INA Liafamie, Fr. infamia, It. Sp. hot 
and Lat.] infamous quality or condition, public reproach, 


Txrancy [infantia, Lat. enfance, Fr. infanzia, It. infanc, . 
1. the firſt ſtate of human life, reckoned, according to nat 


and twenty years. 3. The firſt age of any thing, original a 
mencewent. In the infancy, and in the grandeur of Rome. Artutiad, 
Inya'ncTHEFE, or Hincea'NGTHEFT {in pangrheop, Sa. 0 
in, fang, or fong, to take or catch, and %%] a privilege alonel u 
the time of our Saxon anceſtors, to the lords of certain mano 
paſſing judgment upon any theft committed by their own ſervants © 
any thief within the fee. | i 
TvrANr [infars. Lat. enfans, Fr. infante, It. and Sp. of in 
and fari, Lat. to ſpeak) 1. A child under the age of ſeven * 
That powerful grace which openeth the mouths of infants i * 
his praiſe. Hooker. 2. [In law] all perſons are ſo reputed, 


Ixr ATA, Sp. a daughter of the king of Spain or Portugal 
Inra'nTE, a ſon of the king of Spain or Portugal. us 
Inga'NTICIDE 2 in and fanticide, Fr. particularly the * 
of the infants by Herod ; infantirida, or infanticidium, Lat.] I. 
ler of infants. 2. A killing of infants. : nx 
Inza'NTILE [infantilis, Lat.] belonging to childhood, Fa, 
to an infant. The fly lies all the winter in theſe balls in 18 
ſtate. Der bam. L the food 
Turan TAT [infanteric, Fr. fanteria, It. infanteria, 5p.) tek 
ſoldiers in an 4 The principal ſtrength of an army ; 
the in/antry or foot. Bacon. 2 0 
eee [of in and farcio, Lat. to ſtuff.] ſtuffing. 
Inr a rvarE, aj. the ſame in ſenſe with infatuated. 
There ftation'd to what end? In watch for pre ; of cal 
Fortune's 1NFATUATE favourites of a dq; ab "hole wat 
IncaTuaTiR and FraxTic, and under the laſt of 


See 


INF 


| 3 | | | there 
And frantic with.REMORSEPUL fury, | 
: „ ſtamps, and rends her ſhaggy hair. 
Fw Su TOE EY Table of 4 
1 „verb act. [in atuer, Fr. infatuare, It. an at. 
ho 3 Lat. to ** of underſtanding, to ſtrike with 
„Unirerlally infatuated with the notion. Addiſon. 8 
rh exTUATED, part. adj. (infatuatus, Lat. infatue, Fr.] made or 
-oliſh, beſotted. 5 
2 * [of infatuate] the act of ſtriking with folly, de- 
h 
jvation of reaſon. Sout . g ; 
SY 6. [infauſtus, Lat.] the act of making unlucky ; 
3 Aux þ en He did withal bring a kind of 
Taledition and infauſting upon the marriage, as an ill prognoſtic. 


A „abus, Lat.] unhappy, unluck 
2 infauſtus, Lat.] unhappy, unlucky. t 

dry bon E d 22 impracticable. So difficult and 
infeaſible. Glanville. palate 

7, Ixr R er I iafecter, Fr. infettare, It. inficionar, Sp. inſectum, ſup. 
f infico, Lat.] 1. To communicate to another poiſon or peſtilence, to 
3 to poiſon, to pollute. One of thoſe fantaſtical mind infected 
"% bo children and muſicians call lovers. Sidney. 2. To fill 
with ſomething hurtfully contagious, Infected be the air whereon 
they ride. 8 hakeſpeare. ; | 
ines/creD, part. adj. [infeAus, Lat. infeee, Fr.] corrupted or 
tainted, ſeized with a noxious diſtemper received from another. ; 

IxrECTIox, Fr. a eee It. inficion, op: of infectio, Lat in me- 
dieine] that way o communicating a diſeaſe by ſome effluvia or par- 
ricles which fly off from diſtempered bodies, or bales of goods, O&c. 
a plague, a peſtilence, a poiſon. Es, 

IxrE'crious [Lift, Fr. infedo, It. of infectio, Lat.] apt to infe& 
or taint, contagious, influencing by communicated qualities. Some 
known diſeaſes are infectious. Bacon. = 
Inrz/cr10UsLY, adv. [of infefious)] contagiouſly. Shake peare. 
IurE'criousx ESS [of infectious] contagiouſneſs, infectious nature, 

ality. | | | 

gf 6 IR apt or tending to infect, having the quality of con:a- 
jon. True love well conſider'd, hath an zue e power. Sidney. 


cund in the waters. Derham. | 

Inrecu'xpiTyY [of infecwaunditas, Lat.] unfruitfulneſs, barrenneſs. 
To Inree'BLE, verb act. [of in and foibler, or affoibler, Fr. infiebe- 
le, It.] to make feeble, to weaken. See ENFEEBLE. 

IxreL1'citY [infelictas, Lat.] unhappineſs, unfortunateneſs, mi- 


Glanville, BIN | 
To Ixr EOF [of infeoder, Fr.] to unite or join to the fee. 

Ixr EO“ TUENT | feoffamentum, barb. Lat. ] a ſettlement in fee. See 
FrorpukENT. | 

To IxrE'x, verb act. [inferrer, Fr. inferire, It. inferir, Sp. infero, 
Lat.] 1. To bring on. to induce. Vomits 7»fer ſome ſmall detri- 
ment to the lungs. Harvey. 2. To conclude or gather, to draw a 
conſequence. To infer is nothing but by virtue of one propoſition 


ett, laid down as true, to draw in another as true, 2. e. to fee or ſuppoſe 
dung ſuch a connection of the two ideas of the i»ferred propoſitions. Locke, 
ch 2 3. To offer, to produce. 
Full well hath Clifford play'd the orator, | 
ne, U Inſerring arguments of mighty force. Shakeſpeare. 
of het Ixrerence, Fr. a conſequence, a concluſion drawn from premiſes. 
Thele ixferences or concluſions are the effects of reaſoning. Matis. 
0n, 0 Ixr&R1BLE [of infer} deducible from premiſes. Concluſions no 
ade th | way inferible from their premiſes. Brown. 
| | InFE'rIOR, adj. Lat. and Sp. [of inferieur, Fr. inferiore, It.] 1. Low- 
„Ii e in place. 2. Lower in ſtation or rank of life. A great perſon gets 
ly d. more by obliging his inferior, than by diſdaining him. South. 3. 
m | Lower in value or excellency. Whether they are equal or inferior to 
my other poems, an author is the moſt improper judge of. Dryden. 
ch. . 4. Subordinate, General and fundamental truths in philoſophy, re- 
1 ligion, and human life, conduct our thoughts into a thouſand infe- 
— ror and particular propofitions. Vaits. | 


INFERIOR Planets [with aſtronomers] ſuch as are placed between 

the orbit of the earth and the ſun. 

| IxFERIO'RITY, or INTERIOAN ESS [inferiorite, Fr. inferiorita, It. 

| inferioridad, Sp. or of inferior, Lat. and ng/s] lower rank or value. 
We are to reſt contented with that only inferiority, which is not poſ- 


1 lible to be remedied. Dryden. | 

a, don. Isrz'rIouUR, Alt. [ inferior, Lat.] one of a lower degree or merit, 

lulu. a perſon of a meaner quality, or lower rank than another. 

u. in Ire RNAL, Fr. and Sp. {infernale, It. of enfernus, infernalis, Lat.] 

lowed pertaining to hell, tartarean, helliſh, Nine acres of infernal ſpace. 

nouns, 0 Hoke: | 

ants U NFERNAL Stone [with ſurgeons] a | 7 
— ny [ geons] a. perpetual cauſtic or burning 


ſo called on account of the exquiſite pain it cauſes in the 


f in etc it is the ſame with the ſilver cautery. Infernal ſtone, or 
en Jen. wn unar cauſtic, is prepared from an evaporated ſolution of ſilver, or 
to ſous _ cryſtals of filver. It is a very powerful cauſtic, eating away the 
vdo e e even ee to which it is applied. Hill. | 

e RNALNEsS | Of znfernal] the being of the nature, tem or 
l. Afeaten of hell Wh . ; 99h | is 

. "FERTILE, Fr, and It. [of ifertilis, Lat.] unfruitful, barren. An 
ugh ous ſoil, Government 1 the ee : 
1. AU NFERTI LITY, or INFERTiLENESS (infertilite, Fr. infertilita, It. 


in, neg. and fertilitas, Lat.] 


fertil; unfruitfulneſs, barrenneſs. The in- 


1704 5 — of the ſoil. Hale. 

E ST, verb act. [infefter, Fr. infeſtar, Sp. infeſtare, It. and 
= » annoy, to harraſs, to plague. A Lathe Angers ur and 
44760 ated of all others. Hooker. Paſſions that in/z/ human life. 

iſon, 
IsresT1viry 


wat of cheerfulne ie, Lat.] unpleaſantneſs, mournfulneſs, 


Iurk'srRED a . of * 0 5 
| . d - P 9 
ful of ta old. v, 1 Tag wy ſer] pling, inveterate, Mind 
0 putting 10 (of in and feudum, Lat.] the act of enfeoffing, or 


of the tenant. as of a fee or eſtate, Upon the infeudation 


R / | 
*IBULA'TION, Lat. the act of buttoning or buckling into. 


number cannot be diſcovered by any man. 


Ixeecu'nd {infacundus, Lat.] barren, unfruitful. Render'd wnfe- 


ſery, calamity. The ignorance and infelicity of the preſent ſtate. 


IN F 


Turmkr, fubf. [infidelis, Lat. infldelle, Fr. infidele, It. infill, Sp. 


an unbeliever, one who does not profeſs or believe the truths of th# 


chriſtian religion, a miſcreant. 
Flooker. prog aL any "res . 1 

IxTE(LITx [infidelitas, Lat. infidelite, Fr. infedeltd, Tt. infieldad; 
bl 1. Unbelief, the ſtate of unbelief, or of an unbeliever, want of 
faith. Silencing the murmurs of Infidelity: Taylor. 21 Diſbelief of 
the doctrines of chriſtianity. fidelity is propagated with as much 
fierceneſs and contention, as if the ſafety of mankind depended upon 
it. Addiſon, 3. Unfaithfulnefs, treachery, deceit; The infaclities 
between the two ſexes. Spectator. | 

Ixri'uus Venter, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the lowermoſt of the 
three ventures in a human body. | 
_ Ipmate [infini, Fr. infinito, It. and. Sp. of infinitur; Lat.] 1. 
Endleſs, boundleſs, immenſe, having no limits to its nature; The 
very ſubſtance of God is infinite. Hooker. 2. It is hyperbolically uſed 
for large, great. Infinite implies a contradiction, to have terms or 
bounds to its efence and attributes, and in this ſenſe God only is in- 
finite. See Gop, Divinity, Co-1MmENnsE, and Co-ETERNAL, com- 
pared with EneRGUMENI, and FIR ST-HORN. The word is alſo uſed 
to ſignify that which had a beginning, but ſhall have no end, as an- 
gels and human ſouls. See FixiTE. . 
Infiniteſy IneiniTE Fraftions [in arithmetic] are thoſe whoſe nu- 
merator being one, are together equal to an unite ; from whence it is 
deduced, that there are progreſſions infinitely farther than one kind 
of infinity, | 

IneiniTe Line in geometry] an indefinite or undeterminate line 
to which no certain bounds or limits are preſcribed. 

Ix PIN ITE in itſelf [in metaphy ſics] is not that which is only ſo in 
reference to us, as the ſand; ſtars, c. becauſe their number cannot 
be diſcovered by any man; but as God. 9 5 

InriniTE, in reſpe& to us, as the ſa 


ot to join herſelf to an infizel. 


nd, flars, &c. becauſe their 


 IxpiniITELY, adv, [of infinite] immenſely, boundleſly, endleſly ; 
alſo, by way of hyperbole, exceedingly. ; 
INI nitTExNEss [of infinite] immenſity, boundlefſneſs, infinity. 
The infiniteneſs of his vows. Sidney. = i : 
IxXTIxITENXESSs [in God] is an incommunicable attribute; by which 
is meant, that he is not bounded by place, ſpace, or duration; but 
is without limits or bounds, wi'hout beginning or end. 
IxFinITE'SIMAL, adj. [with mathematicians] applied to ſuch quan- 
ties as are ſuppoſed to be infinitely ſmall, infinitely divided, Some- 
times it is uſed in a {ubſtantive form. | : 
InFi'xITivE Mood [infinitif, Fr. infinitivo, It. and Sp. of i»finiti- 
s, Lat. with grammarians] a mood fo termed, becauſe not limited 
by number or perſon, as the other moods are. The infinitive affirms 
or intimates the intention of affirming, which is one uſe of the indi- 
cative ; but then it does not do it abſolutely. Clarke's Lat. Grammar, 
Inei'x1TupE | of infinite } infiniteneſs, boundleſſneſs. Stood 
vaſt infinitude confin d. Milton. The incompoſlibility of the very 


nature of things ſucceſſive or extenſive with infinitude. Hale. 


INFINITY, or I'NFINITENESS [infinite, Fr. infinita, It. infinidad, 
Sp. of infinitas, Lat.] 1. Endleſſneſs, boundleſſneſs, unmeaſurable- 
neſs, immenſity, boundleſs qualities. -finity of goodneſs. Hooker. 
2. Endleſs number; an hyperbolical uſe. Homer has concealed 
faults under an 7»finity of admirable beauties. Broome. 

Ixerrm [inferme, Fr. infermo, It. enfermo, Sp. of infirmus, Lat.] 
1. Weak, feeble, ſickly, difabled of body. A poor, infirm, weak, 
and deſpis'd old man. Shakeſpeare. 2. Weak of mind, irreſolute. 
Infirm of purpoſe. Shakeſpeare. 3. Not ſtable, not ſolid. He who 
fixes upon falſe principles, treads upon infirm ground, South. 

To IN FI RM, werb att. [infirmer, Fr. infirmo, Lat.] to weaken, to 
enfeeble, to ſhake; now obtolete. A ſufficient reaſon to 125m all 
thoſe points. Raleigh, | 

Inriamary [infirmarium, Lat. infermerie, Fr. infermerio, It.] an 
apartment, or lodgings, for ſick people. One ſhould be for an infirs 
mary, if any ſpecial perſon ſhould be fick. Bacon. 

IxFIRMITY [infirmie, Fr. infirmita, It. infermidad, Sp. of infirmi- 


tas, Lat.] 1. Weakneſs of age, ſex, or temper. The 7»firmities of 


the body, pains, and diſeaſes. Rogers. 2. Failing, weakneſs, fault. 
A friend ſhould bear a friend's infirmities. Shakeſpeare. 3. Diſeaſe, 
malady, weakneſs, feebleneſs of body, ſickneſs. General laws are 
like general rules of phyſic, according whereunto, as now, no wiſe 
man will deſire himſelf to be cured, if there be joined with his diſeaſe. 
ſome ſpecial accident, in regard to others in the ſame »firmity, but 
without the like accident, may. Hooker, | | 
IANIRKMuxrss [of infirm] weakneſs, feebleneſs. The infirmne/5 
and inſufficiency of the Ap doctrine. Boyle. 
InF1'sTULATED, adj. [ot in and fiffulatus, Lat.] turned to or be- 


come fiſtulous ; alſo full of fiſtula's. 


To In1'x, verb act. [infixum, ſup. of infige, Lat.] to fix or faſten 
into, to drive in immoveable. Inf d and frozen round. Milton. 

To InrLa'ME, verb act. [erflammer, Fr. infiammare, It. inflamar, 
Sp. of inflammo, Lat.] 1. To ſet, to kindle. Its waves of torrent fire 
inflam'd with rage. Milton. 2. To kindle deſire. Their luſt was in- 
flamed towards her. Suſannah. 3. To aggravate, to exaggerate. A 
friend exaggerates a man's virtues, an enemy inflames his crimes. Ad- 
diſon. 4. To heat the body morbidly with obſtructed matter, 5. 

o heat, to inrage, to incenſe, to provoke, to irritate. A little vain 
curioſity weighs ſo much with us, or the church's peace ſo little, that 
we ſacrifice the one to the whetting and inflaming of the other. De- 
cay of Piety, 6. To put into a paſſion, to fire with paſſion. Satan 
with thoughts i»flam'd of higheſt deſign. Milton. 

To INFLAME, verb neut. to grow hot, angry, and painful, by ob- 
ſtructed matter, If the veſiculæ are oppreſt, they inflame. Wiſeman. 

Inrua'msr [of inflame] the thing or perſon that inflames. Inte- 
reſt is a great inflamer, and ſets a man on perſecution under the co- 
lour of zeal. Adaliſon. 

InNfFLAMMABI'LITY [of inflammable] the quality of being eaſily 
kindled or catching fire. If the ambient air be impregnate with ſub- 
tile inflammabilities, Brown. | 

INFLA'MMABLE [inflammable, Fr. inflammabile, It. of inflamms, 
Lat.] capable of being inflamed or ſet on fire, having the quality of 
flaming, eaſy to be ſet on a flame. Sulphurecus, fat and inflamme- 
ble parts. Newton, 


7Y | INFLas 


| TNF 
rr uUAIENESs Fof influmnable] the quality of being eaſily 


ton flame. ihe inflanimablenrſe of bodies. Boyle. 
IxNLAUUA “TIN Fr. [irffamazione, It. inflamacion, 1 of in am- 


matio, Lat.] 1. The act of fetting on lame. 2. The ſtate of being 
in a — 3. [In medicine] a diſeaſe {> called. If that bright ſpot 
ſtay in his place, it is an inflammation of the burning. Leviticus. 4: 
The act of exciting heat or fervour of mind. The mind delighted 
with that comemplanire ſight of God, taketh every where new in- 


ammations. Hooker. ; 
of IxrLAMUATIVE [inflanmativo, It.] being of an inflaming nature 
or quality. 


IVI AMMATORX, ad. N having the power of inflaming. 
An irflimmatory diſtemper. Arbuthnot. | | 

19 16578 7. werb . 6 2 ſup, of info, from ix and fo, 
Lat. to blow] 1. To blow, ſwell, or puff up with wind. The muſ- 
tles are inflated in time of reſt. Ray. 2. To fill with the breath. 
With brazen trumpets and inflated box. Dryden 


InFLaTE = Gi an expreſſion ſwelling with big words, but to 


ho great purpole. | | 3 

IxrI Arion [in medicine] the ſtate of being puffed up, a windy 
ſwelling, the extention of a part occaſioned by windy huinours, fla- 
tulence. rations and tumours of the belly. Arbuthnor. 

To InrLEcr (i eto, Lat] 1. To bend or bow, to turn, Are 
they not reflected, refracted, and infected by one and the ſame prin- 
ciple. Newton. 2. To change, to vary. 3. To vary a noun or 
verb in its termination. | | 

InrLz'cT1ON, or InFte'xion [inflefio, Lat.] 1. The act of bend- 
ing or bowing. The divine determinations, perſuaſions, or inflextors 
of the underſtanding. Hale. 2. Modulation of the voice. The mo- 
tion of his body, and the infections of his voice. Hooker, 3. [With 
grammarians] is the variation of nouns and verbs in their ſeveral 
caſes, tenſes, and declenſions. The ſame word in the original tongue, 
by divers Inflections and variations, makes divers dialects. Brereaucod. 


InFLECT1ON [in optics] a multiplex refraction of the rays of light, 


cauſed by the unequal thickneſs of any medium ; fo that the motion 
or progreſs of the ray is hindred from going on in a right line, and 
is inflected or bent back on the inſide by a curve. | 
IxFLE'crrive, adj. [of iet] having the power of bending or 
turning. This infe&ive quality of the air is a great incumbrance. 
Derham. | 
IN FLEXIBI'LIT , Of INFLE'XIBLENESS [ inflexibilitas, Lat. inflexi- 
Bilité, Fr. inflefbilita, It.] quality of that which cannot be bowed or 
bended, ſtiffnefs; alſo a temper not to be bent, obſlinacy, ſtiffneſs of 
diſpoſition, inexorable pertinacy. © _ 
Inrue'xIBLE, Fr. [inflefibile, It. of inflexitilis, Lat.] 1. Not to be 
bent or incurvated. J»fexible to the powerful arm of reaſon. Brown. 
2. Not to be prevailed on, ſtiff, obſtinate, immoveable. A man of 
an upright nk inflexible temper. Addiſon. 
altered. The nature of things are 7f{cxib 
lations unalterable. Watts. N 
Ix LE XxTBLY, adv. [of inffexible] obſtinately, inexorably, invaria- 
bly, without relaxation or remiſſion. It ſhould be begun early, and 
infexibly kept to. Locke, | be? 
To Ix rer, verb. a8. [infiger, Fr. infliggere, It. infligir, Sp. 
inflitum, ſup. of infligo, Lat.] to lay a puniſhment upon, Sufficient 
is this puniſhment which was »flied. 2 Corinthians, | 
InruLicrer [of infli#] he who inflicts any thing as a puniſhment, 


Extended to the utmoſt power of the 7nfiiter. Government of the + 


Tongue. 

6 erer bos, Fr. [inflizione, It. of inffictio, Lat.] 1. The act of 
laying a puniſhment upon. Death not only as to merit, but alſo as 
to actual infiction. South. 2. The puniſhment impoſed, His ſe- 
vereſt infli#ions are in themſelves acts of juſtice. Rogers. 

IxrL1'cTive [of inflit; influctive, Fr.] being laid on as a puniſh- 

ment. | Pp 

- FxeLveNCE, Fr. [influenza, It. influencia, Sp. influentia, of in- 
Huo, Lat.] 1. An emitlion of a power or virtue. The ſacred influence 
of light appears. Milton. 2. The act of working or prevailing upon, 
power over in directing or modifying. God hath his influence into 
the very eſſence of all things. Hooker. 
_ - IneLvencE [in aſtrology] power of the celeſtial aſpects, operatin 
upon terreſtrial ies and affairs; a quality ſuppoſed to flow from 
the bodies of the ſtars, or the effect of their heat and light, to which, 
the pretenders to that art, atiribute all the events that happen on the 
price | | 


To Trrivrnck [infec Fr. ef iptv, It. and Lat.] to have an 
influence upon, to ſway, bias, or have power over, to lead or guide 
to any end. Not influenced by the weight or preſſure of the atmoſ- 
P Newton. : 

I'NFLUENCED, part. adj. ſwayed, biaſſed, inclined towards, wrought 


| ener, at. [influens, Lat.) flowing into. A term uſed where 
any liquor or jaice, by the contrivance of nature, or the laws of cir- 
culation, flows or falls into another current or receptacle. 

InzLuUeNT Juice [in medicine] ſuch juices of a human body, that 
by the contrivance of nature and laws of circulation, fall into ano- 
ther current or receptacle, as the bile into the frog pad Sc. Keep- 
ing a juſt equilibriom between the influent fluids and vaſcular ſolids : 
Arbuthnot. | 

Ixrruk“xTIAL, 2%. | of influence] 1. Exerting influence or 
| . Dangerouſly influential. Glandille. 2. Influencing, or bear- 

ing way. 

"Toros [infares Lat.] 1. The act of fl or runnin 
eſpecially of one river into another. The #/ux of the rivers. Addiſon. 
2. Infuſion. The ux of the knowledge of God. Hak. 3. Iuflu- 
ence, power; in this ſenſe now obſolete. n{miſton and irflax of 
immaterial virtues. Bacon. | N £ 8 

IurLu'xious, adj, [of influx] influential ; obſolete. The moon 

hath vg influxious power to make impreſſions upon their humours. 
el, 3 | 
To Inro'LD, verb. af. [of in and fold, from peolban, Sax.) to 
fold or Wrap up, to involve. Let the #»fo/d thee. 2 
To M rOTIATE, verb af, [of in ad ban, Lat. a leaf} to co- 


8 


any law or penal ſtatute, one who diſcovers offenders to the magiſ. 


. Not to be changed or 
le, and their natural re- 


into, 


INF 


ver with leaves. Long may bis fruitful vine infoliete 
him. Hove. 7 | ad cla abou 
To Ixro'xes 8 Fr. ] to ail upon by for 
to 8 or oblige. See 55 2 eee argument, 
Po'RCEMENT, a compulſion ot reſtraint; See | 
To Inro'rmi, verb. ad. Fr. — 87 netver 
and Lat.] 1. To tell, to inſtruct, to teach, to make ac ne 
to ſupply with new knowledge. Before the thing 5 oy; 
anciently put avi ; now generally of, ſometimes i. I 2 tw 
how proper. Johnſon. To inform their minds with ſome 3 
reducing the laws into their original cauſes. Hooker. What ſenſs ; 
forms us of. Digby. Few inform themſelves in theſe to the — 
Locke. 2. To animate, to actuate by vital powers. Breath 5% 
fleeting frame. Prior. 3. To prefer an accuſation before a m 5 
Tertullus informed the government againſt Paul. 4x. irate, 
To Ixro'xu, werb nent. to give notice, to give intelligence 
It is the bloody buſineſs which informs 
| Thus to mine eyes. Shakeſpeare, | 
23 [informis, Lat.] unſhapen, without form; alſo u f 
NFO'RMAL, adj, [of inform ring an informatio ; 
obſolete word, ina 4 ; | n Meeting; 2 
"Theſe poor informal women are no more 
But inſtruments of ſome more mightier member. 
Inro'xma Pauperis, Lat. [i. e. under the form of a 
when a perſon having made oath before a judge, that he is * h 
five pounds, his debts paid, is admitted to ſue, having council = 
attorney aſſigned to manage bis buſineſs without any fees. mY 
Inro'rmanT, ſab. Fr. 1. One who gives information or inftry 
tion. Made up of terms wuich his informant underſtands Wa 
2. One who preſſes an accuſation. 1 
IxORMA“TioN, Fr. [informazione, It. informacion, Sp. of ; 
tio, Lat.] 1. The act > informing or RE 2. 2 
ven, inſtruction. The active informations of the intellect. 527 * 
Charge or accuſation preferred. 4. An accuſation brought apainſ ore 
before a magiſtrate. : 
InroRMa'Tus von Sum [i. e. J am not informed] a formal anſyer 
made in court, by an attorney who has no more to ſay in the defence 
of his client. 
Inro'xmeD Stars [with aſtronomers} are ſuch fixed ſtars as are ng 
ranged under any form or particular conſtellation. : 
InFo'rMER [of inform] 1. One who gives intelligence. A wart 
of judgment to chuſe his informers. Swift, 2. One who in any coun 
of judicature informs againſt, or proſecutes any perſons who tranſgreſ; 


Shale 


trate. Informers are a deteſtable race of people. Saif? 

Inro'xmiDABLE [of in and formidabilis, Lat.] not to be dreaded, 
Foe not informidable, Milton. | 

Inro'rmitY [informis, Lat.] ſhapeleſſneſs. Brow, 

Ix FO RMovs | inferme, Fr. and It. of informis, Lat.] that is without 
form, faſhion, or ſhape, being of no regular figure, A bear brings 
forth her young 7»/ormous and unſhapen. Brown. 

Inro'sTUNATE [infortunt, Fr. infortunatus, Lat.] unfortunate, un- 
lucky, unhappy ; ſee UnroxTunaTe, which is commonly ufed, A! 
either falſe, faint, or infortuna!e. Brown. 

InFo'RTUNATENEss [of infortunate] unhappineſs, unluckineks. 
 Inro'xTunes [with aſtrologers] the planets Saturn and Mars, 6 
called, by reaſon of their ill-diſpoſed natures and unfortunate in- 
fluences. | 

I'neRa Scapularis Muſculus, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a broad or 
fleſhy muſcle of the arm, ariſing from the lower ſide of the ſcapula, 
and ending in the third ligament of the ſhoulder. | 

Ix FRA Spinatus Muſculus [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the arm, ſo 
termed from its being placed below the ſpine, under which it ariſe 
from the ſcapula, and js inſerted into the ſhoulder bone, This muſcle 
moves the arm directly backwards. 

To Inrra'cr, verb act. [infratum, ſup. of infringe, from in and 
range, Lat. to break] to break, With wild infra&ed courſe and 
leſſen'd roar. Themſon, | 

Ix RA CTIoN [infraftion, Fr. infractio, Lat.] the act of break- 
ing in, a rupture or violation of a treaty, a law, ordinance, &c. Pre- 
tending an iadlien in the abuſe of their hoſtages. L Efrange. 

IxrRALUA PSA“ NIA NS, a ſect who hold that God has created a cer- 
tain number of men, only to be damned; or, in other words, ſent 
them into being upon ſuch terms, as preclude all pefibility of their 
being ſaved; and the votaries of this doctrine, which ſeems ſo much 
to derogate from the coopness (not to ſay jusTICE) of the ever- 
bleſſed God, are called infra-lap/arians, becauſe they ſuppoſe God (in 
this abſolute decree) to have conſidered the objects of it, as FALLEN 
iN ADAM; and by him ſo mora/ly depraved, as to become proper Jub- 
Jes of ſo ſevere and rigorous a proceeding. See Gvosrics, Maxi 
CHAANS, and Bull Ux oENITrus. | I 

InFRamv'xbant [of infra, beneath, and mundanus, of mundis, Lit. 
the world] beneath or below the world. 

To INRA NCRHISE [of affranchir, Fr. affrancare, It.] to ſet fre, 
to give one his liberty ; to make a freeman or denizon, to incorpo 
rate into a ſociety or body politic. See Enyrancaist. 

IxrxA'xCHISEUENT [efranchiſement, Fr.] the act of making free, 
Se. alſo delivery, diſcharge, releaſe. See EnyRAanCHISEMENT.. 

Inrra'NciBLE [of infrangibilis, Lat.] not to be broken, durable, 
ſtrong. Theſe atoms are ſuppoſed infrangible. Cheyne. 

INFRA'NGIBLENESS, uncapableneſs of t being broken. . 
IN rx A-scArUIARIS Muſculus, Lat. [in anatomy] the ſhoulder 
blade. | The 
InrrE'qQuency [of infrequentia, Lat.] rarity, uncommonneſ 
infrequency of objects. Broome, 3 

Inrxr/quent [of infrequens, Lat.] ſeldom happering, rare, 
common. 0g or Chaf- 

Ix RICA TION, or InFr1cT1ON, Lat. the act of rubbing or 


e Inyaro1Dare, werb ad. [of in and frigidus. Lat.) to make cold, 


to chill. Boyle. | | 
To Inrr 4 os [enfraindre, Fr. infringe, Lat.] 1. To break a 
cuſtom, or privilege, to violatg a contract. aving 7 law. 


ING 


| „ 2. To deſtroy, to hinder. Homilies being plain and 
hr. Wn ion do not ge the efficacy. Hooker. 

ar in ow at 7 | 1 
pl | erg) n [of infringe] violation or breach. The puniſhing 
7 Nis i nfringement- Clarendon. 2 ; 
N raTxckA [of infringe] one that infringes, breaks or violates. 


Hb fe vo'se [infrudtuoſus, Lat.] unfraitful. 
onde lee, Lat.] bearing no fruit. 
juru car ED [infucatus, Lat. J. painted over. 3 
jxruc Ton, Lat. the act of painting of the face, a colouring 
ran, name antiently given to ſome of the pontifical ornaments, 
tick are ſaid to be filaments or fringes of wool, with which prieſts, 
11 6 and even temples were adorned, 2X 
by To Ineu'M ATE, verb act. [infumare, Lat.] to ſmoke or dry in the 
en Lat. the act of drying in the ſmoke. 
Kron bur U'LIFORM, adj. [of infundibulum, a funnel, and forma, 
Lat. ſhape) being of the ſhape of a funnel or tundiſh. _ 
IxeonpiBULIFORMEs, Lat. [with botaniſts] a term applied to ſuch 
gowers, AS Are ſhaped like a funnel. | | | 
Teund1'BULUM, Lat. a tunnel or funnel for the poring of liquors 
into a veilel. 1 5 | : 
run uU Cerebri, Lat. [in anatomy] the brain tunnel, a 
hollow place in the root of the brain, throngh which ſerous hamours 
are diſcharged. 5 Ser 
IxrUXDIBULUM Renum, Lat. [in anatomy] the pelvis or baſin of 
the reins, thro' which the urine paſſes to the ureters and bladder, 
Iurv' IAT E [of in and furiatus, from furia, Lat. fury] raging, fu- 


nous. 


At th' other bore with touch of fire 
Dilated and infuriate. Milton. | 

Inrusca'T10N, Lat. the act of making dark or duſky. 

To Ixr USE, werb act. [infuſer, Fr. infondere, It. infundir, Sp. of 
i'vſum, ſap. of infundo, Lat.] 1. To pour in, or intb, to inftil. To 
hare qualities in/uſed into his ſon. St. 2. To ſteep or ſoak in any 
liquor with a gentle heat, to macerate ſo as to extract the virtues of 
ay thing. Take violets, and i»fuſe a good pugil of them in a quart 
of vinegar. Bacon. 3. To inſpire, to pour into the mind. Infuſe 
into their young breaſts ſuch a noble ardor, as will make them re- 
nowned. Milton. 4. To make an infuſion with any ingredient, to 
tngure, to ſaturate with any thing infuſed. Drink zufaſed with 
ein. Bacon. To infpirc with, to endue with. J/u/e his breaſt with 
nagnanimity. 'Shake/prare. | | 

Ixev's1BLE [of infuſe] 1. Poſſible to be infuſed. From whom 
the doctrines being inffible into all. Hooker. 2. oe er of ſolu- 


ton, not fuſible. The ſubtile earth draws the earth and 7»//46/e part 


mo one continuum. Brown. 
Isev'$10N, Fr. and Sp. [infufrone, It. of infuſis, Lat.] 1. The act of 
paring in, inſtillation. Our language has received innumerable ele- 
ies and improvements from the 72/for of hebraiſms, which 
ue derived to it from the poetical paſlages in holy writ. Addi/cz. 
2. The act of pouring into the mind, inſpiration. By habitual and 
real inſuffon, as when grace is inwardly beſtowed. Hooker. 3. [In 
= the act of 3 of any kinds of drugs, roots, leaves, 
ſe. in ſome liquor proper to draw out their virtues. Repeat the Ju- 
fiſon of the wo Bacon. 4. Ihe liquor made by infuſion. Boyle. 
lsev'sive, adj. [of 19 400 having the power of infuſion, or being 
er a word not authoriſed. Th' He force of ſpring on man. 
mfon. | 
Ino, a Saxon, Dan. Teut. and Ger. diminutive term, ſignifying 
the young or offspring of any animal. | 
' Inc, Dan. a meadow, a paſture, N. C. | 
Iro is the Engliſh termination of the active participle, and is added 
the mfinitive mood. | 
ToInca'ce. See To Excace. | 
- Inca'TE, Jb. [of in and gate] entrance, paſſage into. One no- 
ble perſon ſtoppeth the 2 gate of all the evil. Spenſer. $22 
' Incanna'TION [ingamare, It.] cheat, juggle, trick, ſlight; a 
word =_ ever uſed or neceſſary. Inability to reſiſt ſach trivial in- 
_ om others. Brown. : 
NGA'THERING, ſub. [of in and gathering] the act of getting in 
tie harveſt, The K ek Lal, N 


Tor, in the names of places, fipnifies a meadow, from the Sax. 


of the ſame import. Gig Camden. See In. | 
To Ixce” 
He would often ingeminate the word peace. Clarendon. 
eu f D Flowers [with botaniſts] are ſuch when one flower 
lands on, or grows out of another. | 
IzzznA TION (of in and geminatio, Lat.] the act of doubling or 
Rating, reduplication, repetition. 
0 Ince'nper (ingenero, Lat. and Tt. engendrer, Fr. engendrar, 
. to beget, to produce, or cauſe to breed. See To Excenvpes. 
p... PERER [of ingender] he that generates or ingenders. See 
NGENDERER., 
u. OE RERABLE [ingenerabilis, Lat.] that cannot be engendered, 
to be produced or brought into being. Lngenerable and incor- 


Boyle. 
Ivct'wrr | f "_ l . 
— 2 — ISIS of being generated; alſo inca- 


ver“ T2 
N\cexeraTE, or Inct'nERATED [ingeneratus, Lat.] 1. Unbegot- 


„Not produced b : 
; y 3 z not commonly uſed. Our firſt and 


_ 4 forefarhers 2. Innate, mborn, naturally imbred 
* or thing, Qualities igeucrate in his judgment or nature. 
Ion 


here en. See ExomER. 
| 2 „ tg e mn | 

* NIOUS [imgenieux, Fr. ingegnoſa, It. ingenioſo, Sp. engenhoſe, 
Pt e L 1. Quick, full of wit, E poſſeſſed of 
— r Pg ingenious friend Cowley. Boyle. 2. Mental, intellectual 


I ftand up and have ingeniou; feeling | 
of my huge «ſorrows. © Shakeſpeare, 


MINATE, verb att. [ingemino, Lat.] to double or repeat 


ING 


Nevis, adv. [of ingen witty, ſubtily. Men too 12. 
&eniouſly politic. Swift. 5 


INGE“ 


NIOUSN B88 [irgenioſus, Lat.] wittineſs, ingenious nature or 


diſpoſition, ſtrength of genius. Appearance of ingenionſicſi there is 


in the practice. Boyle. 

_ Ince'miTe [ingenitus, Lat.] inborn, inbred, bred by nature, na- 
tural. Notions are not ingenite and imprinted by the finger of na- 
ture, South, , 

Ix EXIT E Diſeaſe [in medicine] a diſeaſe that a perſon brings in- 
to the world with him, much the ſame as hereditary. | 

Incenvu'1TY [imgenuits, Fr.] 1. Openneſs, candor, freedom from diſ- 
ſimulation. Part of my profeſſed ingenuity. Wotton. 2. [Of inge- 
n10us] genius, wit, invention, ſubtilty. Ingernity of diſcourſe, nor 
fineneſs of converſation. South. Virtue ſurpaſſes ingenuiry. Weed- 


| evard, 


IncexviTyY [in painting and ſculpture] is repreſented by a young 
man, becauſe the intelle& never grows old; of a daring aſpect, to 
denote ſtrength and vigour ; a helmet on his head, with an eagle for 
it's creſt, to ſhew the generoſity and loftineſs of ingenuity, and with 
a bow and arrow ready to ſhoot, to denote its inquiſitiveneſs and 
acuteneſs, ; | | * 

Ixce'ntum, Lat. natural quality or diſpoſition, fancy; capacity, 
judgment. es | 

Ixcg'nium, Lat. [old records] an engine, inſtrument or device. 

Incenu'iTAs Regni [in old records] the free-holders or commo- 
nalty of the kingdom; and ſometimes it was uſed to fignify the chief 
barons, f. e. the great lords, and the king's common council. : 

InGce'nuous [ingen, Fr. ingenuo, It. of ingenuns, Lat.] 1. Frank, 
ſincere, without diſguiſe or double meaning, generous, noble. The 
glory of an ingenuous mind he hath purchaſed by theſe words only, Be- 
hold 1 will lay mine hand upon my mouth. Hooker. 2. Free born, 
not of ſervile extraction. It will never diminiſh rights nor in gennous 
liberties. K. Charles. | 

Ince'XUOUSLY, adv. [of ingenuous] frankly, openly, fairly, can- 
didly, generouſly. I will ?ngenuofly confeſs. Dryden. 

Ix OE nuousNess, or Incenu'ityY [zmgenuitas, Lat. ingennite, Fr. 


ingenuita, It.] frankneſs, freeneſs in diſcourſe or dealing, fincerity, 


candor. 


Inceny [ingenium, Lat] genius, parts, wit. Now obſolete. The | 


production of his ingeny. Boyle. : 
I'nGERSTONE, a market town of Eſiex, 23 miles from London. 
To Ixct'sr [ingeſtum, ſup. of ingero, from in and gero, Lat. to 4 


to throw into the ſtomach. Through which ige meats with caſe 


deſcend. Blackmore. | | 
Incz'sTr10Nn [of inge] the act of throwing into the Romach The 
daily inge/tion of milk and other food. Harvey. 
Ixcini'tr [of engin, Fr. of ingenium, Lat.] enginier an artiſt in ei- 
ther fortifying or attacking fortified places. | 
I'ncLE, a boy hired to be abuſed contrary to nature, a pathic. 
IxoLO'R Tous {of in and glarieuæ, Fr. inglorioſo, It. inglorius, Lat.] 
that is of no renown or repute, diſhonourable, baſe, mean. It was 


never held i:g/orious or derogatory for a king to be guided by his great | 


council. Hobel. 


INcLo'R10USLY, adv. [of Inglorious] diſhonourably, ſhamefully. 


Repleniſh'd not 7glorioufly at home. Pope. | 
e diſhonourableneſs, c. 
IxclLuv'vits, Lat. [in medicine] a ravenous appetite, 5 
To Ix co [of in and gorger, Fr.] to cram, glut or ſtuff the ſto- 

mach. | 


I'ncor [un lingot, Fr. or from ingegoten, Du. melted] 1. A maſs 


of metal. Ingots of gold. Dryden. 2. A wedge of metal, either gold 5 


or ſilver. 

To Ix RAF, or To IncRa'eT, verb act. [of in and greffer, Fr.] 
1. To ſet in as a ſhoot in the flock of a tree. 2. To propagate trees 
by incition. How to ingraf, how to inoculate. May. 3. T 
imprint or fix in the mind, to ſettle, We have a natural thirſt after 
knowledge ingrafted in us. Hooker. 4. To plant any thing not native, 

his fellow would ingraft a foreign name 
Upon our ſtock. | Dryden. | | 

Incra'FTMENT [of ingraft] 1. The act of ingrafting. 2. The 
ſprig ingrafted. | | | 

INGRAIT'LED, part. adj. [ingrele, Fr.) notched about, as a bordure 
ingrailed in heralday is, when the line of which it is made bends to- 
wards the end. | 


Ixcra'TE, or INGRA'TEFUL, adj. [ingrat, Fr. ingratus, Lat.) 1. 


Ungrateful, unthankfal. Perfidious and ingrate. Pope. 2. Unplea- 
fing to the ſenſe. That which is pleaſing or ingrate to the hearing. 
Bacon. | 
IncraTE, Aab. [ingratus, Lat.] an ungrateful, an unthankful per- 
ſon. | 
To Ix A “TIATE [of in and gratia, Lat.] to put in favour of ano- 
ther, to recommend to kindneſs. Generally with the reciprocal pro- 
noun. To ingratiate themſelves with them. 4dai/or. | 
Incra'TITUDE, Fr. [ingratitudine, It. ingratitud, Sp; ingrati 
Port. ingratitudb, Lat.] unthankfulneſs, ungratefulneſs, return of evi 
for good. In ratitude is abhorred both by God and man. L'E ange. 
IncRavipa'TION [of in and gravidatio, Lat.] the ſame as preg- 
nation, or the ſtate of being young with child. x 
1 [of in and gravidatus, Lat.] impregnated, great 
with child. 9 
IN SRE DIE NT, ſubft. Fr. [ingredienti, It. ingredlentes, Sp. of ing 
dientia, Lat.) 1. Any ſimple in a ———_— — Wink 2. The 
r ive parts or principles that go to tg, aac 
zody. The ointment is made of divers ingredients. Bacon. 
I'caess [ingreſſus, Lat.) an entrance, power of entrance. The 
ingreſs and egreſs of the air. Arbutbnot. | | 
INGRESS 5 aſtronomers] ſignifies the ſun's entering the firſt ſeru- 
ple of one of the four cardinal ſigns ; eſpecially Aries. 
Incrs's810n, Fr. [ingreſfo, Lat.] the act of entering. To get ia- 
grefſion. Digby. . | ; | | | 
Incrs's8u in Caſu Confimili, a writ of entry granted where a tenant 
in courreſy, or tenant for term of life, or for the life of another, alie- 
nates or makes over land in fee or in tail, or for the term of another's 
lie, 
| In onkssu 
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fſxorssv in Caſu Proviſo, a writ of entry given by the ſtatute of 
loceſter, where a tenant in dower aliens in fee, or for term of life, 
or in tail; and it lies for the party in reverſion againſt the alienee. 

Incxrssu ad Terminum que Præteriit [in law) a writ lying where 
the lands or tenements are let for a term of years, and the tenant hold- 
eth over his term. | Le hy 3; A Sg 

Ixcrtssv Cauſa Matrimonii Prælocuti, Lat, [in law] a writ lying in 
caſe, where a woman gives lands to a man in fee ſimple; to the in- 
tent he ſhall marry her, and he refuſes to do ſo in a reaſonable time, 
the woman having required him ſo to do. "Hyg 

Incrxtssv dum fuit infra Atatem, Lat. [in law] a writ lying where 
one under age ſells his land, &c. Broke 

Ixokkssv dum non fuit Compos Mentis, Lat. in law] a writ lying 
where a man ſells lands or tenements, when he is not compos mentis, 
i, e. while he is mad. | 

Incre'ssv #n le per [in law] a writ lying where one man demands 
lands or tenements, let by another after the term is expired. 

IncressU fine Afſenſu Capituli, Lat. [in law] a writ given by com- 
mon law to the ſucceſſor of him that alienated, fine afenſu capituli. 

IncrEs8vU ſuper Deſeifona Lat. [in law] a writ lying where a man 
3s diſſeiſed and dies, for his hel againſt the diſſeiſor. 

Incressv ſur Cui in Vita [in law] a writ lying where one demands 
lands or tenements of that tenant that had entry by one to whom it was 
let, by ſome anceſtor of the plaintiff, for a term now expired. 

INR ESSUS ad Communem Legem, a writ that lies where a tenant for 
term of life makes a feoffment and dies; ſo that he in reverſion ſhall 


have the ſaid writ againſt any perſon, who is in the land. 


In oss [a law term] that which appertains to the perſon of the 
lord, and not to any manor, lands, &c, | 
 Tolxcro'ss [of in and greſſeyer, Fr.] 1. To write over the draught 
of a deed in fair and large characters. 2. To buy up any commodities in 


the groſs, to foreſtal, to enhance the price of the market. See EN 


CROSS, . 
IncrRossa'TorR Magni Rotuli [in law] the clerk of the pipe. 
Incro'sstR, aclerk that writes deeds, conveyances, records, Or any 
law writings. 
IncrosstR, one who buys up corn while it is growing, or other 
proviſions before the market, in order to ſell them again. | 
Incro'ssInG of a Fine [in law] is when the indentures being drawn 


up by the chirographer, are delivered to the party to whom the cogn:- | 


zance is made. | | 
Ixncro'smENT, the act of ingroſſing. ; | 
 Txevex, Lat. [in anatomy] the upper part of the thigh, the groin, 
the ſhare, the ſpace from the bending,of the thigh to the privicies. 
I'nouinaL, adj. Fr. [from inguen, Lat. the groin] belonging to the 
groin.g, The axillary, inguinal and other glands. Arbuthnot. 
IxobIxA“LIA, Lat. [in medicine, c.] any ſubdiviſion made of the 
groin, or any thing therein contained, or applied thereto, as a medi- 
cine. | ; 
To Ixcv'Lr [of in and gouffre, or engloutir, Fr. inghiottire, It. or 


golpe, Du.] 1. To ſwallow down, to devour as a gulph. 


A river large 
Paſs'd underneath ingulph'd. Milton. 
2. To caſt into a gulf. We 7i:g2/f ourſelves into aſſured danger. Hay- 
ward. RE 
To Ixcu'sciTaTE, verb af. [ingurgitatum, ſup. of ingurgito, 
from ix and gurges, Lat. a whirlpool] to ſwill, to ſwallow grecdily, to 
devour gluttonoully. | | Tn | 
IxcuROITA“TIo, Lat. [of Igurgitate] the act of ſwilling or ſwal- 
lowing greedily, voracity .. | 
Incu'sraBLE [ ingu/tabilis, Lat.] that may not or cannot be taſted, 
not perceptible by the taſte, The body of the element is ingu/table, 
void of all ſapidity. Brown. | | 
INHA“BILE, Fr. [inhabil, Sp. of inbabilis, Lat.] unmeet, unfit, un- 
Kkilful, unqualified. | | 
IxnABILITX [inhabilite, Fr, inhabilidad, Sp. inhabilitas, Lat.] diſ- 


ability. 


To Inna'piT, verb ad. [habiter, Fr. inabitare, It. habitar, Sp. of 
inbabito, Lat.] to dwell in, to hold as a dweller. They ſhall build 
houſes and 7nhabit them. 1/aiah. : | 

To IxHABIT, verb neut. to dwell, to live. Wild beaſts inhabzt 
here. Waller. | | 

- InHa'BITABLE, Fr. [inabitabile, It. of inhabitabilis, Lat.) 1, Not 
| habitable, incapable of inhabitants, uninhabitable. Obſolete. 
| The frozen ridges of the Alps, 
Or any other ground inhabitable. Shakeſpeare. 
2. That may be inhabited, capable of affording habitation. Syſtems 
of inhabitable planets. Locke, 

InNca'BITABLENESS [of inhabitable] fitneſs or commodiouſneſs to 
be inhabited. | | 

Inya'BITANCE [of inbabit] reſidence of dwellers. The ruins yet 
reſting in the wild moors, teſtify a former inhabitance. Carew. 

Inna'nITANT [habitant, Fr. abitante, It. of inhatitans, Lat.] one 
who dwells in a place, a reſider. In this place they report that they 
law inhabitants. Abbot. | 

IxnABITA“TIox [of inhabit] 1. Habitation, place of reſidence. 

 Cniverſal groan, 
As if the whole inhabitation periſh'd, Milton. | 
2. The act of inhabiting or planting with dwellings, ſlate of being in- 
habited. The beginning of nations and of the world's inhabitation. 
Raleigh. 3. Quantity of inhabitants, We ſhall rather admire how 
the earth contained its inhab;tation than doubt it. Brown. 

InHa'BITER [of iahabit] one that inhabits, a dweller. The in- 
landers or midland ih iter, of this iſland. Brown. | 

To IxHA“LE, verb af. [inhals, Lat) to draw in with the air, to 
inſpire, To inhale the freſh breeze. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

INHARMO'NICAL, It. inharmonious, 

Innarmo Novus, adj. [of in and harmonious] unmuſical, not ſweet 
of ſound. His lines are rough, and his numbers inharmonious. Fel. 
tom. | : IM 
To Innrz'rs [izhgreo, Lat.] to ſtick or cleave faſt to, to exiſt in 
ſomething elſe, They do but inbere in their ſubje& which ſupports 


 Inne'rITANCE [jus hereditarium, Lat. heritage, Fr. ereditd, 


_ tain the trade. Gow. of the Tongue, 2. [In law] a writ torbidding a 


1NJ 


Innz'rExCE, or Innt'rexncy [inbtrence, Fr. inerenza K. 
cia, Sp. of inherentia, Lat.] quality of that which adheres. berg, 
InuerENCE {with philoſophers] a term applied to the ing. 
and connexion of an accident with its ſubſtance. Jandtion 

Inne'rENT, Fr. [ inerente, It. inherinte, Sp. of inher 
iſting in ſomething elſe, adhering or n to. 45 fort) 1. By 
Their inherent right. Swift. © inborn, 
To IxnETAIT, verb af. [inheriter, Fr. ereditare, It. berep 
and Port. of hzres, Lat. an heir] 1. To receive, to enjo re, Sp. 
by inheritance or ſuceeſſion, to be heir to a perſon. The Y fon Polleſs 
claim or inherit it by a title. Locke. 2. To poſleſs, to obtai are 
ſion of in general. | n poſſeſ. 
To bury ſo much gold under a tree, 
And never after to inherit it. Shakeſpeare. 
INHERITABLE [of inherit] obtainable by ſucceſſion, 
y inheritance. A kind of inberitable eſtate. Carey, 


tranſmiſſible 


cia, Sp.] 1. A perpetual deſcendance of lands and Eg _ 


and his heirs ; alſo an eſtate by ſucceſſion ; as every fee ſin ple and f. 
tail, patrimony, herecitary poſſeſſion. Is there yet any portion 0, * 
heritance for us in our father's houſe. Genf. 2. In dhakeſ. = 
gra in general. 'Fhe inberita ce of their loves. Shakeſpeare, 
he reception of poſſeſſion by hereditary right. Men are not 4 
prietors of what they have merely for themſelves, their children = 
a title to part of it, which coves to be wholly theirs, when death ha 
put an end to their parents ule of it; and this we call inberitane, 
Locle. | 8 ; 
InuyeRITOR [ heritter, Fr. erede, It. heres, Lat.] one who hold; 
lands or receives any thing by inheritance, an heir. They mula; ; 
the inheritors. Bacon. ” 
INHERITRESS, Or INHERITRIX [heretiere, Fr.] a female inheritor 
an heireſs. Inberitrix is more commonly uſed, tho? inheritreſ; bs a 
word more analogically Engliſh. Jobnſon] | 
No feme | | 
Should be the inheritrix in Salike land. Shakeſpeare, 
Anne, inheritre/; to the dutchy of Bretagne. Bacon, 
To ISE“ NSE, werb af. [of in and her e] to incloſe in a funeral mo. 
nument. See where he lies znherſed. Shakeſpeare. 
IxHE“SION Lie, Lat.] the act of cleaving to, the ſtate of exif. 
ing in ſomething elle. | 
To Ixareir, verb a8. [inhiber, Lat. and Fr. inibire, It. inbilir, Sp 
of inhibeo, Lat.] 1. To hold in, to hinder, to repreſs. Their motion 
alſo are excited and inhibited. Bentley. 2. To prohibit, to forbid, Al 
men were inbibited by proclamation at the diliolution, ſo much as to 
mention a parlitment. Clarendon. 3 
IxNI BT TIOx, Fr. [iahibixione, It. inhibicion, Sp. of inbilitis, Lat.) 
1. Prohibition, embargo. He might be judged to have impoſed an en- 
vious inhibition on it, becauſe himſelf has not ſtock enough to main. 


judge from proceeding farther in the cauſe before him : but inhibitim 
is molt uſually a writ iſſuing out of a higher court chriſtian to a lower 
or inferior, upon an appeal, and prohibition out of the king's court ty 
a court chriſtian, or to an inferior temporal court. Coave/. 3. [In the 
Scottiſh law] a precept from the lords of council and ſeſſion at Ediu- 
burgh, whereby a perſon is precluded from contracting debts upon 
lands or tenements already involved, and ſuch creditors as have got 
ſecurities upon them, have their reſpective claims farther aſcertained, 
So that priority of inhibition gives a preference to the ſeveral claimant. 
| Ixno'c, or Inno'ke {in old records] a corner or out. part of a com- 
mon field, plough'd up and ſown, and ſometimes encloſed, whillt the 
other part of the field lies fallow. 

To Inuo'lD, verb act. [of in and bold] to contain it itſelf, to have 
inherent, The ſame which the ſun inbeldeth and caſteth forth. la- 
leigb. | 

8 [of inne and healdan, Sax. to hold or keep] 1. An inn- 
keeper 2. A maſter of a houſe. 

IxX-HolD ERS were incorporated anno 1505. They conſiſt of a me 
ſter, 3 wardens, about 24 aſſiſtants, and 112 on the livery. Ther 
armorial enſigns are azure a chevron argent between three oat-gardes 
or, on a chief of the zd, St. Julian's crois /ab{e. Their creſt a ſtar on 
a helmet and torſe involved in clouds. Their ſupporters two borks, 
Their hall is on College-Hill. | : 

InHonESTA'TION, ar the act of diſparaging or diſgracing. 

Inuo'sPITABLE {inh/pitalis, Lat.] not given to hoſpitality, ſhow- 
ing no kindneſs or entertainment to ſtrangers, uncourteous, uncl. 
Inboſpitable rocks. Dryden. | 1 

InHo'sPITABLENESS, or INHosPITA'LITY [inhoſpitalite, Fr. 2 
hoſpitalitas, Lat.] inhoſpitable temper or behaviour, diſcourteoulne 
to ſtrangers or gueſts. ; 

Injo'sPITABLY, adv. [of dra ag unkindly to ſtrangers, 

_ Of gueſts he makes them llaves, | 
Inhoſpitably. Milton. = a 

Innv'Man [iabumaine, Fr. inumano, It. inhumano, Sp. inhumanu, 
Lat.] void of humanity, barbarous, ſavage, cruel, uncompaſhonat. 
Inhuman cruelties. Atterbury. of in 

IN4u'MANLY, adv. [of inhuman] barbarouſly, cruelly. Mott in 
humanly treated. Swift. | | 4 

Tae WET vs. 4 Innumaſnity [inhumanitas, Lat. anger 
Fr. inumanita, It. inhumanidad, Sp.] is as it were a putting 2 
ſtripping one's ſelf of human nature, rage nature, cruelty, 
rity, Inbumanity and impudence. K. Charles. - 

To Ixnuu'mare, or To Innu'me, verb at. [inbumer, Fr. —— in 
tum, ſup. of inhumo, Lat.] to bury, to interr. Inhume the na 
their native plan, Pope. | 2 

Innuma'Tion, Lat. the act of burying or interring. "oft a 

IxuHUMUATION [with chemiſts] is when two pots, the ee bre 
which is full of little holes, are covered with earth., and fn; 
made, cauſing the vapours to ſweat through in the diſli _ 
a digeſtion made by burying the materials in dung or in the * 10 

To Injz'cT, verb ad. [injeftum, ſup. of injicis, Lat.] 7 2. 10 
dart in. Angels inje& thoughts into our minds. Clan. ©: 
throw up, to caſt up. And mound ije& on mound, Pope. 

Ix CIO Inteftinalis, Lat. [with phyſicians] a clyſter. 


„ tNM 


mir“ rio, Fr. [injexione, It. of injectio, Lat] the act of caſting noyance. Great injuri | f 1 1 5 
or throwing in. Tae repeated injection of ne! kindled charcoal. 5. "hp thing e op ey. and rats do. Mortimer. 01.08 
395. in ſurge injecti TY 3 Is;ury [with civilia ; ann ＋ 
Fee el tel, Fig. e, a f fre e, . 0 
1 into woun 8, OT e inge, ſter, N , 2 ORG . 0 N16 
2 [ A anatomiſts] is the filli . 4 1 h 1 u'sT [injufte, Fr. igjuſtus, Lat.] wrongful, offenſive, See Un- a. 
InzEcTION [WI 1 e filling the veſſels of a human or Inu'st TY ES ID. 8 RY AM. 
animal body with wax, or any other proper matter, to ſhew their ra- 1 3 175 8 5 ag ry 13 1 144 J in "i 5 
ißcations. N i fair dealing. dien „It. inſaſticia, Sp. injuſtitia, Lat.] un- T5 60 
- um, or INiun [with anatomiſts] the beginning of the ob- hex [inch 3 c. any vice contraty to juſtice. | Tit 1 
W. » Du. inchioflro, It. ancre, Fr. tinta, Sp. and Port. dint, 1 
longated marro g 8 | ; H. Ger.] 1. A black liquor for writi HAIR, OÞ. and Fort. Mut, 1 
2 Ls [of in and imaginable] not to be imagined. ingredient in ink. Hs 2 Tok de”. Pd jol is the active or chief 1/08 
iniraBTLITv {of inimitable] incapacity to be imitated. The write; 28, red al, green ind 2 W {i 
©xrious modes of in mila i ip or participation, Norris. | Ink fwith F 3 | 1 
rd, Fr. * * [inimitable 5 of r N upon. rs] the heck of any bird which a hawk preys VA 
that cannot be imitated, not to be copied. at is moſt excellent 1s To Ixx, | 5 . FY 
moſt inimitable. Denham: FI | 26, his clohens 4 _ . prom the ſubſt.] ts black or daub with ink; 17 
N MITABLEN ESS [of inimitable) quality, &c. that cannot be i mi- Ixx-BOx. or Ink Ss Top nck.D 12 : : FY 
al. 5 | | veſſel to Hold; Y- {of inck, Du. and box or honn, ax.] 4 175 
AT ABL T, adv. [of inim nent in 6 Wer got do be stel. 80 dg 1 reer caſe for writing 9 com- 135 
A man could not have been always blind who thus inimitabiy copies hire. -- Crode . at is more frequent than to fay a ſilver ink pl 
nature. P oe. IS | Ini "Fab os 1 | oy $4 
J LY ys ne "— Fr. ing en. It.] 1. To com- being ed N 2 inky natute; alſo fmearednefs or ſtate of Ig 
mand, to , to require, to lay an injunction upon. To INK INDIE 12 C bl 
* * e . — rp ny 9 is good, bat they jets light, 17 ke enn 165 
it; they have in tne certain conſtraining force. Hooker, 2. To Ins 1k Be TH | | . 7 
ok fe os whe wich a : ß FIT 54 
o Inzo'y [of in and jouir, Fr.] to take plea in; | Re” 1 5 : 1 mY vg 
& Ses To 185 W ne: pleaſure in; alſo to poſ oF Run. ., + na linen tape or narrow fillet. Iles, caddiſſes, cam- a 
Ix10'ywenT [of #0y] pleaſure, poſſeſſion. rr ine Thame derive N af 2 IL A 
1 4.45.0 8 Ft i me de 3 | {0 
IV QyITOVS [from iniquity; ini que, F r.] unjuſt, ſinful, wicked. kelen, Teut. 15 ( mall 3 Fad 2 * 8 8 to prate, or of mun · bh 
Ix1 QUITOUSLY adv. ad tad witous] OT ickedl f L Im ur. u inſhety of inclinando, Lat. and 1 
Nerd f quizous | unjultly, Vickedly, Ec. Skinner from inklincken, Ger. to ſound within; which ſenſe is il be” 
Ir ox 3 1 iniquite, Fr. iniquita, It. iniguidad, Sp.] tained in Scotland; as, I heard not an 124 It of it) a © 1 re- qd... 
* — oy” hol eneſs. According to the righteouſneſs or in. hint, an intimation. They had ſome in4/in of ſour | Eger . Hf. 
y 0 _ cau er 2. Crime, fin, wickedneſs. Want of tween the marquis of Newcaſtle and young Hocham Ch ages 5 9 
ee ge 0 3 5 — _ 1 1 men. Hooker. Inkx-MakeR [of ink and maker} one who makes and ſells wk: 95 
1 „It. zattialis, Lat.] 1. ini in d ; . | s . A 
ning, placed at th beginning, Jritial . Pate.” i : inchpient 2 333 5 — * en eee 1 
23 93 o 7 2 X 5 : 4 rl 
1 — 9 Go h inky cloak. Shakeſpeare. 9 8 els. Boyle. 3. Black as ink. My BY 
| 19 0 8 s] à name given to the myſteries of . IxLA OR [law word] a perſon ſubj R 5 
rt „b Las. inia ; included in 1 frank dea d = e F 9 
vie It] to enter, to inftrudt in the fil . King At Loot E "i 
ſcience, to admit into any ſociety, order or faculty, to place in a new FxLaxp, ad. rof in wore . he — 5 a ſubject. 3 og 
(ate. To initiate his pupil in any part of learning. Locke. mid-land; or in the heart of the counter gg _ * I the 1 
To IT TIA TE. werb neut. to do the firſt part, to perform the firſt rior. For a general exciſe or inland d y, remote from the ſea, inte- 1 
me. The king himſelf in7tiates to the power. Pope. | trans 07 er orgs "a ty. 2 4 ä BY 
8 land fel r. initiatus, Lat.] unpractiſel. into the inland — or midland parts. They ſpread themſelves Fey: 
My ftrange and ſelf abuſe | | 1 4 
eee eee bank ods; . Nas „ that _ land, or patt of a manor, which 1 
3 ere yer bu young. Slab 1 Aale 0 a lord's manſion- houfe, for the N 
| , plur. of znitiament [initiamenta, Lat.] the firſt in- Int a: ills [in cor 1 bitte os | 1 "3 
* * any 8 8 ſcience, & ] rl in 1 ma 3 hs 1 bills ſor money, payable in the ſame bi: 
INITIA TION, Fr. |21222a24ore, It. of initiatic Lat.] the act of en- IxLANI e 1 I 3 1 1 | I 
rt 4 2 1 into any wr or faculty, 2 02 _ 3 come ap. towns ſituated far in the land, to which ſhips, &c. {M 
late. r initiation into ſacre 1 | "0 : : | WE: 
byo'cond {injicundas, Lac] we og Broome. | che Tr . a trade carried on wholly within one country. 75 
Iszocu'npity [injocunditas, Lat.] un . | , NLANDER [of inland a dweller remote from the fea. The in- "wy 
Inju'vicanLE [injudic 715 Lat} "4A 55 . | anders or midland inhabiters of this iſland. Brown; WR ©; 
. „Lat. ] that cannot be judged, not cog- ILA TAL [in old records] inland, or demeſn, oppoſed to delantal, 1 
Nüvi al for in 1 : or outland, or land tenanted. | R$ 9 
judicious Judicialis, Lat.] not agreeable to judgment, G To IxLa'PIDaTE, verb act. [of in and lapido, Lat.] to make 90 
. | 3 3 oney, to turn to ſtone. Som ral ſpri , Hel 
Flt 70 [of E on judicieuæ, Fr.] void of judgment or er; Bacon. e e wes eee Wh 
len b expole him to the contempt of injudicicus people. Til- To IxLA“X GE [of in and large] to make large | | 2; (FB 
2 "viſe "= 220 of owe} without judgment or diſcre- To En 45 verb neut. to diſcourſe largely upon a ſubjeft. See = 4 7 
, Nel y. C % udici CES. BN, / 4 p . 1 
nome, 7 aliger zzjudicioz/ſly condemns this deſcription. 5 5 by RGEMENT [clargiſement, Fr.) the act of enlarging or making ; | | EN 9 
1 ClousNEss [of injudicious] want of judgment or diſcretion, MENT. F 5 
; a .þ 11 
Is;u' C IxLA'v, ub. [from the verb] an inlaid wo * Ll 
prope i by Glo 2 3 io, 2 2 a command, order, wood egy to Ii l ** Om N . ml 
p g unction. Hooker. | SEALS ds $2: 
bhv neriox [in law] a writ en upon an order or i 3 wank with eee Toa 
tory decree in chanc it g po der or interlocu- Broider'd the ground. Milton. | |; 3 
fend ery, to give poſſeſſion to the plaintiff, for want of To InLa'y [in and /ay, Eng. of leyden, Du.] 1. To make inlai 1 
Sat 3 3 z or to ſtay proceedings in another court; work, to dive with Arent bodies inſerted into dy = _ | 1 
, ings | . a un | 15 2 
10 g's ordinary court, and ſometimes the court chri- ſubſtratum. The timber bears a great price with the „. | | [7 


W 
Br 8 


* 5 ES | when large for inlaying. Mortimer. 2. I : . 
Nr e hey I, pid e e 
HY wrongs to hurt unjuſtly, to miſchief undeſervedly. They in- a iſles, 

8 in a croud. Temple. To annoy, to affect with any in- That like to rich and various gems inlay l 

81 ene Leſt heat ſhould injure us. Milton. | Th' unadorned boſom of the deep. Milton. 5 1 35 

Mongs or injures 82 5 2 , e LE [of in and leagan, Sax.] worked in wood or metal, 176 

, 2 ufferer, Atterbury, with ſey i i * 
Ju 8 . Lyons, Fr. ingiurioſo, It, injurioſo, Sp. injarioſes, MS. P 1 N 
„ Unjuſt, invaſive of another's rights. Iijurious ſtrength IXLE As ED, adj. Lenlalſe, Fr.] catched in a leaſh or ſnare, en- 


ould 1 1 ngru 
V - repine Rill excuſe. Dryden. 2. Wrongful, guilty of injury or ate verb ach. [of in and law] to clear of outlawry or 
Wro p | : 0 NLA w, Ve. . O 7 ] t : 


IF RIFLE 


Yet beauty, tho? injuri them 

, yjurious, hath ſtrange power attainder. It ſhould be a great incongruit 
Lo a _ Ne to regain laws, who themſelves were * „ wm” * 
: : Milton. I'nLeT [of in, into, and lexan, Sax. to let] an entrance or paſ- 


3. muſtly hurtf 2212 
hind „ hurtful, miſchievous. To undo our fault, or at leaſt to ſage into. Doo d wi 7 I of Ii 
OY Ne conſequences of it. Tillocſon. 4. Outragious, br ren = fo Aegan gar of _—_ as len Wotton. 
auſt it be. Dy , reproachful. How injurious, how contumelious ENLIGHTEN. | s St to. See | 
NV'niousLY, adv rol inter ; Inu1'GaTENED, Part. adj. [of in and hhean, Sax. to make ligh 
ES q, OV. urious] wron fully, unjuſtly, abu- hav ceived li . G * 8 I) 
I The vindication of his character ve it is — at- 3 1 o bing A Tang mads' to how 


Prgpte I”... — 2 e e 
2 = > 8 * n « 5 
Fn 8 vas” "TO 2 hy > 2 — 5 A : « I = 8 > ru N 4 
i” 6 Y * n : , os Pt $ n tc — 4s ONT + * n * 
5 - „ . k 2 % 3 8 — 4 
oo 2 . 


„ Pope and G | 
Is3v's R OST Ixt1'sTED, t. adj, [of in and / p 
Hin, 5 [of * hurtful quality, injury, wrong, &c. as a ſoldier I the 2 1 of N yy br. fe, þ, 2 entered 
Fon, of Ipprefion. K. Charles. Tuur, adj. [from in] internal, ſecret. The 3 ach of love 
[ajure, Fr. ingiuria, It. injuria, Sp. and Lat.] 1. Abuſe, Shakeſpeare. * W 


. Oy e re 
Wechenhroachful language. Spake all the injuries be could de- INLY, adv. internall ous, Tings ae 
Th oe oo eo eng the boat ths) Let; ou ane age 
to Hayward. 3. MC etriment. We do I'NMaTE [of in and mara, Sax. Wy” 
* ; 1 a by dwelling on tr arguments. Watts. 4. An- with = eſe = en of it. a mate] a lodger in the ſawe houſe 


7 4 
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INN 


Fr-mMares [in law] are ſuch as for money dwell jointly in che 
fame houſe with another man, but in different rooms, paſſing in and 
out at the ſame door, and not being able to keep a whole houſe them. 
ſelves. | | 

I'nMosT [of immzpe, Sax.] the moſt inward, remoteſt from the 
ſurface, deepeſt within. I got into the im court. Swift. 

Ixx Finne, or inn, Sax. a dwelling in general; or, as Caſaubon 
will, ol 3or, Gr.] 1. A houſe of entertainment for travellers. Ram- 
bling from ne ian to another. Locke. 2. A houſe where ſtudents 
were boarded and taught: whence we ſtill call the colleges of com- 
mon law inns F court. See Inxs. 

To Ixv, to lodge at a public inn. | 

To Ixx Corn, to get it into the barns, &c. at the harveſt-time. 

Inxs of Court, are four particular houſes or colleges for the enter- 
tainment of ſtudents in the law, w:z. 

Gray's Ixx, anciently the manor houſe of baron Gray, in the reign 
of king Edward III. 3 | 

Lincoln's Inn, firſt built, for his own dwelling houſe, by Henry 
Lacy, earl of Lincoln. - is 

The two TEMPLEs, the inner and the middle, which were ancient- 
1y the habitation of the knights templars ; to which the outward tem- 
ple was added afterwards, called Eſſex-houle. 

Inxs of Chancery are eight, appointed for young ſtudents in the 
law. | : | | 

1. Bernard's Inn, which once belonged to Dr. Macworth, dean 
of Lincoln; and in the poſſeſſion of one Lionel Bernard. 
2. Clement's INN, once a meſſuage belonging to the pariſh of St. 
Clement Danes. BY | | | 


3. Cliford's Inn, ſometime the Geng houſe of Malcolm de Her- 5 


ſey, and afterwards of the Cliffords, earls of Cumberland, of whom 


it was rented. ; 


4. Furnival's Ixx, once the manſion houſe of Sir Richard Furnival, 


and afterwards of the Talbots, earls of Shrewſbury. 


5. Lion's Inn, once a private houſe, known by the name of the 
Black lion. | TR 
6. New Ixx, once the dwelling houſe of Sir J. Tynclaux; which 


has been alſo called our /ady's inn. oy | 
7. Staple's Inn, fo called, becauſe formerly it belonged to the mer- 


chants of the ſtaple. | 

8. Thawy's Inn, anciently the dwelling houſe of John Thavy, ar- 
mourer of London. ye | 

And allo Serjeant's Inns, two houſes of a higher rank, ſet apart for 
the judges ind ſerjeants at Jaw. "a 

Inna'TE, adj. [innatus, Lat. inne, Fr.] born with a perſon, inbred, 
natural, not ad{ciritious, It is applied to things as well as perſons, 
but more properly to perſons. Johnen. Iunated integrity. Howel. 
Innate and eſſential to matter. Bentley. 


IxNA“TED, or InxaTE Principles or Ideas [with moraliſts] certain 
original notions or characters, Which ſome hold to be ſtamped on the 


mind of man, when it firſt receives its being, and which it brings into 
the world with it; but this doctrine has been ſufficiently confuted by 
Mr. Locke. | 
InNa'"reNnEss [of innate] the quality of being innate or inborn, na- 
turalneſs. | 
Innavicanle [innavigabilis, Lat.] that cannot be failed in, not 


to be paſſed by ſailing. Iwice to pals th' zanawigable lake. Dryden. 


Inna'viGABLENEsS [of innavigabie] unfitneſs to be ſailed in, qua- 
lity of not being navigable. | 
I'xnzr [from in; mon, Sax.] inward, not outward, The inner 
parts of America. Addiſon. | | 5 
I'XNERMOSH [inne mex, Sax.] the inmoſt, or moſt inward, re- 
moteſt from the outward parts. [This ſeems leſs proper than inme/2. 
| Johnſen] the innermoſt rings. Nexwton, | | | 
I'xN-HOLDER is inn and Fold] one who keeps an inn. 
I'xxINGs, Iands recovered from the ſea by draining and banking. 
INN-KE ETER [of inn and 4ceper} one who keeps an inn, where there 
are lodgings and proviſions for the entertainment of ſtrangers. 
I'NNOCENCE, Or FNNOCENCY [7znocence, Fr. innocentza, It. inocencia, Sp. 
of innocentia, Lat.] 1. Inoffenſiweneſs, harmleſſneſs. Suited to a golden 


age and to the ſirſt ;nnocency of nature. Purzet's Theory. 2. Untainted 


integrity, purity from injurious actions. A conſcience of its own inno- 
cence and integrity. Tillotfon, 3. Freedom from guilt, If truth and 
upright innocency fail me. Shakgperare., 4. Simplicity of heart, per- 
haps with ſome degree of weakneſs. 
urge this childhood proof, 6 
HhBecauſe what follows is pure innocence. Shakeſpeare. 
The ancients repreſented Inxocency in ſculpture and painting, by 
a beautiful damfel, crowned with palms, clad in white, her Fond, 
folded together, her eyes lift up towards heaven, a flame riſing out of 
the midſt of her crown, and at her feet a lamb. The dreſs which our 
lexicographer has here given to 1NNOCENCE, reminds me of that coupler, 
.which, in the Table of Cebes, winds up his deſcription of the ſeveral 


bPirtues: 


While meral order tunes her golden lyre, 
And white rob'd prebity compleats the choir. 
| Table of Cepes in Engliſh verſe with vor Es. 
Ixxocent, adj (Fr: innocente, It. inxcente, Sp. of innocens, Lat.] 
1. Inoffenſive, guiltleſs, harmleſs. So pure an innocent as that ſame 
Jamb. Shakefpeare. 2. Silly, fimple, 
_ Invocent, Aulſt. a ninny, a filly or half witted perſon, a natural, 


an idiot. Jnnocents axe excluded by natural defects. Hooker. 


TxxocenTLY, adv. [of innocent] 1. Inoffenſively, harmleſsly. 
Balls at his feet fell innocent) dead. Conley, 2. With ſimplicity, 
e or imprudence. 3. Without guilt. The humble and con- 
ented man pleaſes himſelf innocenty and eaſily. Seuth. _ 
= I'sxocent,'s Day, a feſtival held the 28th of December, in memo- 
ry of the innocent children, whom Herod flew upon the birth of our 

aviour. | | 
'* Tyno'cuovus [innocuus, Lat.] harmleſs in effects, doing no hurt. 
The moſt dangerous poiſons, {kiltully, managed, may be made not 
only innocuous, but of all other medicines-the moſt effeftual, 'Greaw. 

- Invno'evousLY, adv, [of innocuous] harmleſsly, without miſchie- 
vous effects. Brown, = _ , hs 


. wards about two inches in length in form of a T; but be careful notto 


IN o 


Inxo'cvousntss [of inneuonsÞ harmleſſneſs. Eymenon, RS 
effect. Digby. tot , 6 "+ of the 
Inno'minaBLE [innominabilis, Lat.] not fit; or that | 
name. f N & 
Inno'minaTa O/a, Lat. [in pro” the nameleſs bone: 
large bones ſituate on the ſides of the os ſacrum; each of wh ys 
young children, may be ſeparated into three bones; bur in tho 1 
riper years, grow all into one bone. of 
IxNNomINaTA tunica oculi, Lat. [with occuliſts] a certain 
the eye which wants a name. | OY 
Innomixa'Tus Humor, Lat. [in medicine] one of the four ſecong | 
humours, with which the ancients thought the body to be nouriſhed : 
the other three being, res, gluten, and cambium. G; | 
Ixxo'miNAaTE, adj. unnamed, not having a name aſſigned to it 
IxNoTE“sctuus (of innoteſcimus per præſentes, Lat. i. e. we Fog 
known by theſe preſents] letters patents ſo called, which are fog 
of a chatter of feoffment, or ſome other deed not of record. T 
To TNNOOVATE, verb att. [innower, Fr. inovar, Sp. innovare It, and 
Lat.] 1. To lay aſide old cuſtoms and bring up new ones, to chan, 6b 
introducing novelties. He proceeds to irn:wate God's worſhip, $,,,j 
2. To bring in ſomething not known before. Time 10 6 
greatly. Bacon. 
IxXNOVA“TTIOx, Fr. [innovazione, It. innevacidn, Sp. of innovati 
Lat.] the act of bringing in of new cuſtoms or opinions, Change 1 
teration by the introduction of novelties, Want of experience maketh 
apt unto innovations, . Hooker. | 
Inxova"ToR [novateur, Fr. innovatore, It. inomadbr, Sp. of img 
tor, Lat.] 1. One who lays aſide old cuſtoms, and brings up new one, 


one that makes changes by introducing novelties. . Innewater; of 4; 
ine worſhip. South. See INTERPOLATION and Doxoloc v. 2 An 
introducer of novelties. Time is the greateſt iznowator, Bay, 

Inxo'xtous [irroxius, Lat.] 1. Not hurtful, harmleſs, free from ni. 
chievous effects. Benign and of innoxious qualities. Brown, 2 
Pure from crimes. . | Ls 

Stranger to civil and religious rage, 

The good man walk'd innox/ous thro' his age. Poje. 
IxnNo'xiovsLY, adv. [of innoxions] harmleſsly, Brown, 
Ixxo'xtousngess [of inroxtous] harmleſsneſs. | 

 Ixxue'xpo (of ij, to beckon or nod with the head] an oblique 
hint; a word frequently uſed in writs, declarations and pleadings, t. 
declare a perſon or thing that was mentioned before but obſcurely, « 
left doubtful. A libellous 7»#erds on all the great men. L'Eftrane 
— InxnuU'meRrABLE, Sp. [innombrable, Fr. innumerabile, It. imuners. 
bilis, Lat.] that cannot be numbered, numberleſs. nnumerable parts, | 
Locke. | | 

IxNu"MERABLENESS [of inmmerable] uncapability of being num 
bered. | 8 

IzNU"mERABLY, adv. [of iznumerable] beyond number. 

IxNU“uEAOHs [inmmerus, Lat.] innumerable, being too many to 
be counted. In this cloſe dungeon of innumerous boughs, Milt and 
Poe. 1 5 : 

InoBeDiENCE [emabedientia, Lat.] diſobedience. 

IxoB5E'RVaBLE [of in, neg. and obſervabilis, Lat.] unworthy of 
obſervation ; not to be obſerved. : 

To Ixov'cuLaTE, verb act. [inoculo, from in and venlus, Lat. the 
eye] to practice inoculation, to propagate any plant by inſerting its 
bud into another ſtock. See InocuLaTION. 

IzxocuLa'"T10N | znoculatio, Lat.] 1. A kind of grafting in the bud; 
as when the bud of the fruit-tree is ſet in the ſtock or branch of 
another, ſo as to make ſeveral forts of fruits grow on the ſame tree, 
Inoculation is practiſed upon all forts of ſtone fruit, and upon oranges 
and jaſmines. In order to perform it, be provided with a ſharp pen. 
knife having a flat haft, and ſome ſound baſs- mat. Having taken of 
the cuttings from the trees you would propogate, chuſe a {mooth part 
of the ftock ; then with your knife make an horizontal cut croſs the 
rind of the ſtalk, and from the middle of that cut make a lit donn. 


cut too deep, leſt you wound the ſtock ; then having cut off the lat 
from the bud, leaving the footſtalk remaining, make a croſs cat 
about half an inch below the eye, and with your knife ſlit of the 
bud, with part of the wood to it: this done, with your knife pull of 
that part of the wood which was taken with the bud, obſerving | 
whether the eye of the bud be left to it or not; for all theſe bub 
which loſe their eyes in ſtripping are good for nothing; then railing 
the bark of the ſtock with the flat haft of your penknife clear to the 
wood, thruſt the bud therein, placing it ſmooth between the rind and 
the wood of the Rock, cuting off any part of the rind belonging 0 
the bud which may be too long; and fo having exactly fitted the bud 
to the ſtock, tie them cloſely round with baſs-maſs, beginning at the 
upper end of the {lit and ſo proceed to the top, taking care not One 
round the eye of the bud. The March following cut off the fc 
three Inches above the bud, floping it that the wet may not paß of, 
To this part of the ſtock above the bud faſten the ſhoot which 21 
ceeds from the bud, and which would be in danger of being bonn 
out, but this muſt continue no longer than one year; after e 
muſt be cut off cloſe above the bud, that the ſtock may be cover 
thereby. Miller. 2. An operation, to give the {mall pox to yoo 
in perfect health, much in uſe in ſome eaſtern countries: and of a 1 
years practiſed in England. The method of tranſplanting the „ 
x, is by inſuſion of the matter from ripened puſtules into the 7 
of the uninſected, in hopes of procuring a milder ſort than what f. 
| quently comes by infection. Quincy. 5 
Ino'cutaroR [of inoculate] 1. One that practiſes the 1nocv "97 in an 
of trees. 2. One who propogates the ſmall-pox by tran{plantane' a lem 
inoculation. Had John a Gaddeſden been now living, he \h! 
have been at the head of the inoculators. Friend. See GA", . 
To Ixo DATE, verb act. [of in, neg. and cdi, Lat. to 
bring an odium upon, to render odious, to diſgrace. or fol 
Ixo DO ATE, aj. [of in and odoratus, Lat.] having no ſcent 
Vacon. 3 | "at ef 
* Inoborovs [irodorus, Lat.] without ſcent, unperfumed, 
ing the noſe. Inſipid inedsrou; liquor. Arbuthuor. „ 0 off 
lor TE NSYE, adj. [of in and offenſive, Fr.] that gives Þ ip 
or ſcandal, giving no provocation. A ſtranger inoffen/iot, yok 
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Sy . 2, Giving no pain, cauſing no terror. Till it 
* — to them. Locke, 3. Harmleſs, hurtleſs, inno- 

be ag - inofferſ#oe ſatires never bite. Dryden. + Unembarraſſed, 
. top or obſtruction; a Latin idiom o ſpeech. | 
A paſſage broad, : 

Smooth, eaſy, zneffenfiue, down to hell. Milton. 

e nstvEL v, adv. [of inoffenſive] innocently, harmleſsly. 

lo L/NS1VENESS [of inoffen/te] freedom from appearance of 
Boy harmleſſneſs. 
JnorF1'c10U5 (in 


cent. 
being 


/ficioſus, Lat.] backward in doing any good office 


or drops [of — backwardneſs in doing any good 
c en ri0 [in law] one of the legal excuſes to exempt a man 
_ rer liens, Fr. inopinato, It. inopinatus, Lat.] unex- 
Nn ron run [inopportunur, Lat.] unſeaſonable, inconvenient. 


'ep1nacy [of inordinate] irregularity, diſorder. That 7n0rd:- 
5 40 chem in oppoſition to God's deſignation. Government of the 
nac 


che dür [ inordinato, It. of inordinatus, Lat.] out of order, ir- 
er deviating from rectitude. Left unto their own izardinate life. 
fe , 


Rar Proportion [in geometry] is where the order of the 


terms is diſturbed. 


dos in one rank, and three others proportionate to them in an- 
— - then compare them in a different order; as theſe three numbers 
—_ being in one rank, and theſe three other 3 24 36 in another 
proportional to the precedent in a different order, ſo that 2 ſhall 
* as 24 tO 36, and 3 to 9 as 8 to 24; then caſt away the mean 
10 0 each rank, conclude the firit 2 in the firſt rank is to the laſt 
8 8 the firſt of the other rank to the laſt 36. : | 
Ivo pp INATELY, adv. [of inordinate] 1. Not rightly. A man 
vfres any thing inordinately. Taylor. 2. diſorderly, immode- 
oy ATENESS [of inordinate] want of regularity, exceſs or in- 
temperance of any kind, immoderateneſs, extravagantneſs. 5 
[x0&DINA TION [of enordinate] irregularity, deviation from right. 
lntrinſic izordination and deviation from right reaſon, South. 
lrozpina'rus: [in old records] one who died inteſtate. 
Ixoxca/nical [of in, neg. and organicus, Lat. of ogyanxE., Gr.) 
without proper organs Or inſtrumental parts. The loweſt and molt i- 
ant / parts of matter. Locle. : | 
* xo0ULA"TION [Of 719/culate] motion of the mouths of the capil- 
ry veins and arteries, union by conjunction of the extremities, In- 
brite ramifications and zxoſculations of all the ſeveral ſorts of veſlels 
may eaſily be detected by glaſles. Ray. | 
Krack, Lat. [i. e. in peace] a term uſed by the monks for a 
priſon, where ſuch of them are ſhut up as have committed any grie- 
vous fault. | | : 
I'ptxy and Outpeny [in old records] money paid by the cuſtom 
o ſome manors upon the alienation of tenants, Sc. | 
Ix possE, or IN rorENTIA [in a law ſenſe] that is not, but may 


55 PROCI'NO [in procinctu, Lat.] in readineſs, ready. Milton. 
Is four ru, Lat. [readily] a term ſometimes uſed to ſignify ſome 
piece made off hand, extemporary, without any previous meditation, 
merely by the vivacity of imagination. 8 . 
IsqussT [inquefte, Fr. inguiſitio. Lat.] 1. Judicial enquiry or ex- 
anination. When that grand ingueſi begins. Atterbury. 2. [ln law; 
cutie, Fr. inchie/ta, It.] a ſearch, eſpecially made by a jury. The 
aneh of jurors, or by jury, is the moſt uſual trial of all cauſes both 
| civil and criminal, in our realm; for in civil cauſes, after proof is 
made on either fide, ſo mnch as each part thinks good for himſelf, if 
the doubt be in the faR, it is referred to the diſcretion of twelve in- 
dferent men, impanelled by the ſheriſh for the purpoſe; and as they 
bring in their verdict, ſo judgment paſſes : for the judge faith, the 
jury finds the fact thus; then is the law, and ſo we judge. For the 
aquel in criminal cauſes, ſee Jux v. Cowel. 3. The jury itſelf ; en- 
qury, ſearch, fludy in general. This is the laborious and vexatious 
auf that the ſoul mult make after ſcience. South, 

Ile Court of InquesT [at Guild-hall, London] a court held for 
&ermining afl complaints preferred for debt, by one freeman againſt 
mother, under 40 8, called alſo the Court of Conſcience. 

IVI“ ET Up, Fr. [ inguietudine, It. of inquietudo, Lat.] reſtleſſneſs, 
diquiet; uneaſineſs, want of quiet, an attack on the quiet. En- 
775 in honour to ſupport him at home from any farther inguietudb. 

otton, PIES. | ; 

„guruz [with phyſicians] a convulſive motion of the muſcles 
in the limbs, which cauſes the ſick patient to throw himſelf from one 
kde to the other. | | 

To Inqui'naTe, verb af. [inguino, Lat.] to pollute, to corrupt. 

Town. | 

Ixquina'Trion {inquinatio, Lat.] the act of defiling or fouling, 
Orruption, pollution. Inguination or ineoncoction is a kind of putre- 
ation, Bacon. : | 

Igpr'rapte [of inquiro, Lat.] that may be inquired about or 

rehed into, | 
, To Isqur'se, verb neut. [enquirer, Fr. inchierere, It. inguirir, Sp. 


uro, — 4. To aſk queſtions, to make ſearch, to exert curioſity 
15 Mm any occaſion. They began to izquire among themſelves which of 
« ul dem it was. St. Luke. 2. To examine or ſearch into. 


He hears and judges each committed crime, 

Inquires into the manner, place and time. Dryden. 
0 Inqur'ee,.werb af. 1. To aſk about any thing, to ſeek out. 
3: 10 call, to name; obſolete. See Enquire. Cantium, which 


. 
: 


twe commonly inquire.” Spenſer. 
"WIRE'nbo [in law} an authority given to a perſon or perſons, 
"ure into ſomething for the king's advantage. | 
"QUT RER [of in vive) a ſearcher, an examiner, one curious and 
Ive, A qveſfion only of inquirers, not diſputers, who. neither 
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BonbixaTE Proportion [in numbers] is as follows, ſuppoſe 3 wag- | 


to be glutted or filled. 


a8 


affirm nar deny, but examine. Locke, 2. One who intertogates or 
queſtions. 


. Inqui'sy [of inquire] 1. The act of aſking, interrogation, ſearch 
by queſtion, The men which were ſent from Cornelius had made in- 


ry for Simon's houſe. Ads, 2. Examination, ſearch in general. 
n inquiries. Locke, | | 
Ai TION, Fr. [inguifizione; It. inguificion, Sp. of inguiſitio, Lat. 

1. A Aridt enquiry, 2 or e e When rae «ed 
made of the matter, it was found out, 2 Z/her. 2. Judicial inquiry. 
When he maketh inquifition for blood, he remembereth them. P/a/ms. 
3. [In a legal ſenſe] is a manner of proceeding in matters criminal by 
the office of the judge; or by the great inquelt before juſtices in eyre. 
4. The court eſtabliſhed in ſome Romiſh countries for the detection of 
hereſy ; as the Spaniſh zugu/ition, a ſort of council (ſo called becauſe 
the judges of this office take cognizance of crimes by common report; 
without any legal evidence) firſt appointed by Ferdinand, king of 
Spain, who having ſubdued the Moors, and having obtained from 


Rowe a diſpenſalian of his oath and treaty, ordered that no Moors nor 


Jews ſhould Ray there, but ſuch as were baptized. But though the 
occaſion of this court has long ſince ceaſed, yet the power of it is 


ſtill continued, and exerciſed with barbarous cruelty againſt Chriſtians | 
themſelves, under the notion of herctics, and even againſt all who are 


not ſtanch Roman catholics. 

It they want antiguity in ſupport of theſe and like generous practices, 
our Lexicon will ſupply them with many preſidents; and ſome, I 
think, as old as the Four TH century; Let them conſult Dox aT1sTs; 
Euxomans, DiumrITE, C#LicoLX; and above all, Rewelat. 
c. Xull. v. 17. compared with that remark St. AucusTix, who (if I 
am not miſtaken) obſerves, that upon his coming to his biſhopric at 
Hiftpo, he could do little with the drfjenters by way of reaſoning, but 


made converts in plenty, whence once letting looſe the imperial edits 


upon them. | 
Inqu1's1T1ve, a7. [inquifitus, Lat.] defirous to know every thing, 


curious, prying ;z with about, after, or of, ſometimes into. The Iriſh 


were ever the moſt inguiſitive people after news of any nation in the 
world. Davies. | OT 


InqQu1's!TIVELY, adv. [of inquiſitive] with curioſity, with ſtrict 


and narrow ſcrutiny. 


Inqur's!TIvenEss [of inquifttive ; inguiſitus, Lat. and neſs] inqui- 
ſitive humor, &c. a deſire to know every thing, diligence to pry 


into things hidden. Ile thought 7ngui/itiwenc/s an uncomely gueſt. 


Sidney. | | | 
Inqur'sToR, Lat, [inquiſiteur, Fr.] a judge of the Spaniſh inqui- 


ſition ; alſo a coroner, or any perſon that makes judicial ſearch after 


any thing, In theſe particulars J have played myſelf the inguiſitor. 


Bacon. | 75 
Ixgufsirogs ſin law] ſheriffs, coroners, &c. who have power to 


enquire judicially in certain cafes, 


To IX RAGE [enrager, Fr.] to put into a rage, to make mad. See 
ENRAGE. | | 

To Inrati, verb ad. [of in and rail] to incloſe with rails. What 
the whole church doth think convenient tor the whole, the ſame if any 
part do wilfully violate, it may be reformed and inrailed again, 
Hooker. | | | | 

To IX ETC, verb a. [enrichir, Fr. arrichire, It. enriquecer, Sp.] 
to make rich, to imbelliſh, to adorn. See ExR ICH. | 

IVXICHuExT [of zrrich] an inriching, or being inriched, imbel- 


liſhment, Sc. 


IN ROAD [of in and rode, did ride, of pidan, Sax. or in and ro 
an invaſion, or entring a country in a hoſtile manner, a ſudden an 


deſultory incurhon. Some alarms and zrroads into the northern parts. 


Bacon. g 
To Ix xo“, verb af. [of enroller, Fr. arrolare, It.] to enter or 
write down in a roll, to regiſter. See ExROL. 
IxR0'LMENT [enrolement, Fr.) act of regiſtring, recording, or en- 


rolling of any act, as a recognizance, ſtatute, fine, Ic. in the rolls of 


Chancery, or in thoſe of the Exchequer, King's-Bench, Common- 
Pleas, &c. | 8 
IXNSA“N ABLE [iaſanabilis, Lat.] not to be cured. 
INSA NE, adj. [inſanus, Lat.] out of order as to health, alſo mad, 
making mad; this is the more uſual ſenſe. Na 
Have we eaten of the :n/ane root, 
That takes the reaſon priſoner? - 8Zakeſprare. 
Insa'NENEss8 [of inſane] unhealthfulneſs ; alſo madneſs. 


Insa'nGuineD [of in and /anguinis, gen. of ſanguis, Lat. blood] 


rendered bloody, drenched with blood. 

IxsAa'n1a, Lat. madneſs, frenzy, dotage, which ha pens when the 
faculties of imagination and judgment are damaged, impaired, or 
quite deſtroyed. | | 

To InsAa'xlaTE, verb act. [of inſanio, Lat.] to render or make 
mad. | | 

InsA'TIABLE, Fr. inſaziabile, It. inſaciable, Sp. of inſatiabilis, Lat.] 


that cannot be ſatisfied with meat, drink, Sc. greedy beyond mea- 


ſure. | | 
INSATIABLE (in a metaphorical ſenſe] is applied to the paſſions ; 

as, in/atiable ambition, inſatiable avarice, &c. 

 Insa'TIaBLENEsSs [of in/atiable] unſatisfiedneſs, uncapableneſs of 


ing ſatisfied, greedineſs not to be gratified or appeaſed. Hy Jene 


inſatiableneſs. K. Charles. 
Insa'TIABLY, adv. [of inſatiable] with greedineſs, not to be ap- 


| peaſed, unſatisfiedly. 


, 


Insa'TIATE, or hg ing adj. [in/atiaus,, — greedy, ſo as 
not to be ſatisfied or filled. That in/atiate Edward. Shakeſpeare. In- 


ſatiate to purſue. , Milton. | 
Insa"TIATENESS, Or INSATVETY [inſatietas, Lat. ] unſatisfiedneſs. 
InsaTiSFA'CTION [of in and ſatisfaction] want, unſatisfied eſtate. 
The emptineſs or izſatigfaction of ſeveral bodies, and their appetite 
to take in others. Bacon. | . 
Insa”TURABLE [inſaturabilis, Lat.] that cannot have enough, not 
Insco'xceD, adj. [of in and gkantze, Dan.] ſpoken of part of an 
army, — with a ſconce or little fort, in order to defend 
ſome paſs. | | 
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| "The act of ſcattering ſeed on ground. 


INS 
tusckt's Abl E, that may be inſcribed or tbhtained in other figures, 
hs a triangle, ſquare, &c. in a circle. 4 5 
To Inscr1'ss, werb a8. [inſcrire, Fr. inſerivere, It. of inſeribo, 
Lat.] 1. To write within or upon any thing; generally applied to 
ſomething written on a monument, on the outſide of ſomethitig. Ori- 


ginally ixſcriled in the mind. Hale. 2. To mark any thing with writ- 


ing; as, I i»ſcrited the ſtone with my name. 3. To affign to a 
1 We a formal dedication. That which is in/cribed to the 
preſent earl of Rocheſter. Dryden. 4. To draw a figure within ano- 
ther. In the circle inſcribe a ſquare. Notes to Creech's Manilius. | 
Inscs1'BeD, part. adj. [in geometry] a figure is ſaid to be inſcribed 
in another, when all the _— of the figure inſcribed touch either the 
angles, ſides, or planes of the other figure. | . 
NSCRIBED Bodies (in geometry] the ſame as regular bodies, 
InscaiBeD Hyperbola [with geometricians] is ſüch an one as lies 
entirely within the angle of its aſymptotes, as the conical hyperbola 
doth. 7; | 
Inscr1'eTION, Fr. [inſerizione, It. inſcripeion, Sp. of Hyſcriptio, 
Lat.] 1. A title. Joubertus by the ſame title led our expectation, 
whereby we reap'd no advantage, it anſwering ſcarce at all the pro- 
miſe of the inſcription. Brown. 
or engraved on marble, braſs, &c. Thoſe long inſcriptions crowded 
on the tomb. Dryden. 3. [In law] an obligation made in writing, 
whereby the accuſer binds 
if he ſhall not prove the crime which he obje&s to the party accuſed 
in his accuſatory libel, as the defendant himſelf ou to fuffer, if the 
ſame be proved. Ayliffe. 4. Conſignment of a book to a patron, 
without a formal dedication. : 
Insckirrioxs [old records] written inſtruments, by which any 
thing was granted. | 


Inscru'TaBLE, Fr. [ineſerutable, Sp. of inſerutabilis, Lat.] un- 


| ſearchable, unfathomable, not to be traced out by ſtudy or ſearch. 
This king had a large heart in/crutable for good. Bacon. | 
InscRu'TABLENESS, [of inſcrutable] unſearchableneſs. 


InscrU'TABLY, adv. [of inſcrutable] in a manner not to be traced 


out. unfathomably. » OY 
To Inscu'uly, verb af. inſculpo, Lat.] to engrave, to cut. 
A coin that bears the figure of an angel | 
Stampt in gold, but that ict upon it. Shaleſpeare. 
Inscu'LPED, part. adj. [inſeulptus, Lat. infeulpe, Fr.] engraved, 
- carved, or cut upon. | 


Inscu'LPTURE [of in and ſculptur:] any thing engraved. On the 


| graveſtone this in/culpture. Shakeſpeare. Precious gems and rich in- 
| Seulptures were added. Brown. | 
To Ixsz au, verb act. [of in and ſeam] to mark with a feam or 
cicatrice. Deep o'er his knee inſeam d remain'd the ſcar. Pope. 
I'sszcT ¶inſectum, of inſecare, Lat. to cut in, inſefe, Fr. inſetto, It. 
inſecto, Sp. and Port.] 1.A worm, fly, &c. any ſmall creature thatcreeps 
or flies, either not divided into limbs and joints, as other creatures are, 
but cucompaſſed with rings or diviſions, capable of being parted 
without deſtroying life, as worms, &c. or elſe divided between the 
head and boc y, as bees, flies, piſmires, &c. Inſects may be conſi- 
dered together as one great tribe of animals: They are called iet 
from a ſeparation in the middle of their bodies, whereby they are cut 
into two parts, which are joined * by a ſmall ligature, as we 
ſee in waſps and common flies. Locke. 2. Any thing imall or con- 
remptible. Þ | | 1 80 1 
Some with whom compar'd your iu tribes, 
Are but the beings of a ſummer's day, 7 
| Have held the ſcale of empire. T hom|ſon. 
Insz'cTasBLE [inſetabilis, Lat.] that carnot be followed. 
InSECTA'TION [ inſefor, Lat.] the act of railing or inveighing a- 
gainſt one, 9. 4. a following or perſecuting a perſon with foul lan- 
uage. | 
4 6 from inſector, Lat.] a railer, ſlanderer, or backbiter; 
alſo one that perſecutes or harraſſes with purſuit, a proſecutor at law. 
Ixs z crILE, adj. [of ine] having the nature of inſets. Hiſectile 
animals. Bacon. | : ERS ORs 
Insz'cT1on, Lat. the act of cutting into. | 
InszcTi'vorous [of injeftum and worax, Lat] that feeds upon 
inſects. 5 | 
| InszcTo'LOGER [of infe# and ., Gr. defcription] one who ſtu- 
dies or deſcribes inſects. 5 8 | 
Ixscu'xE [of in and ſecurus, Lat.] 1. Not ſecure, not confident 
of ſafety. Continually 7»/ecure, not only of the good things of this 
| life, but even of life itſelf. Tillor/on. 2. Unſafe. | 
InszcvU'RENEsS, or Insecu'riTY [of in and ſecuritas, Lat.] 1. Un- 


ſafety, hazard, danger, The danger and deſperate in/ecurity of thoſe 


that have not ſo much as a thought. Hammond. 2. Uncertainty, want 
of reaſonable confidence. Witty, without i/ecurzty of truth. Broaon. 

Insecv'RELY, adv. [of com unfafely. 

InsEMINA'T10N, Fr. ¶iaſemino, from in and /emen, Lat. ſeed] 1. 
2. [With pretenders to phy- 
fic] one of the four kinds of traniplantation of diſeaſes ; the method 
of performing it is by mixing the impregnated medium with the mu- 
mia taken from the patient, with fat earth, where has been ſown the 
' ſeed of a plant appropriate to that diſeaſe, and by ſprinkling it with 
water wherein the patient has waſhed ; this done, they imagine the diſ. 
eaſe will decline in proportion as the plant grows, 

Inse'xsaTe [infenſe, Fr. inſenſato, It. of inſenſatus, Lat.] ſtupid, 
void of thought, being without ſenſibility. Obdurate ie crea- 
tures. Hammond. | 3 | 

InsE"NSATELY, adv. {of inſenſate] ſtupidly, without thought. 

InSENSIBILITY, or InsE'NS1BLENESS [from in/enſible, or inſerfibilite, 
Pr.] 1. Abſence of perception, inability to perceive. n/enfibility of 
ſlow motions. Glanwille. The inſenfiblene/s of the pain. Ray. 2. 
- Stupidity, dulneſs of mental perception. 

ral ſenſe. 4. Voidneſs of ſenſe, ſenſeleſneſs. 

 Insz'ns3BLE, Fr. and Sp. [in/enfibile, It. of inſenfibilis, Lat.] 1. Void 
of ſenſe or feeling, mental or corporal. Jn/e»fible and forthwith to 
diſſolve. Milion. 2. Not perceptible by the ſenſes. Tuo ſmall and 
; eee Jreks were found upon Cleopatra's arm. Brown. z. 
Stowly, gradual. | |; 
They fall away, 


+ And languiſh with. iz/exfible decay. Dryden, 


2. A character, or ſomething written 


himſelf to undergo the ſame purtiſhment, 


. Torpor, dulneſs of cor- 


IN 5 


4. Void of emotion or affection. In/enfible to thei * 
Ixsx'us1BU v, adv. [of inſenfible] 1. By 3 a pO 


agreeable to our paſſions will i»ſexfbly prevail. R Brees. Propol 
manner as is we perceivable Te ſenſe imperceptib 2. In wu, 
riſe inſenfibly. Addiſon. z. Without mental or corporal fonks The hiy 
N [of 2 not to be divided. 
of pure ſpace are immoveable, which fol 51 
Loc : . owe from thr age BN 
Insz'raRABLE, Fr. and Sp. [injeparabile, in * 
cannot be ſeparated, e of — 2 The tr Lat.) th t 
in / 1 arable one from the other. Locke. ure (Pace ar 
NSE'PARABLENEss [of in/#parable] inſepara | 1 
oo: The ſame with Lena nn Juality or Condi. f 
a NSE'PARABLYy adv. [of inſeparable} in an inſep: ( 
* ptr 4 — Ys manner, in 
o Insz'aT [inferer, Fr. inſerire, It. inſerir, Sp. of; 
of inſero, from in, and /ers, Lat. to ſow] «4 put 3 yo ly, k 
Other things. Thoſe words were in/erted. Stilling fleet ® among 7 
 Ins8#RT10N, Fr. [of inſerzione, It. of inſertio, Lat.) tc They b 
inſerting or putting in or amongſt other matter. 'Th: Freddy 
cords in their narration, Felton, 2. The act of graftin Top 5 
thing inſerted. He ſoftens the relation by ſuch in/ertin,. SI The tl 
Fares (in phyſics] the implication of one Part within ang. P 
To Insz'rve, verb af. [inſervir, Lat.] t < 
5 4 L200 ] to promote, to be of uſe ty ti 
InSE'RVICEABLE [of ia and /erviceable] unſervi | 
IIb [ /t ] unſerviceable. See Uni. h 
Insz'RvienT, adj. [inſervens, Lat.] conducive, 
Inſerwient to that 2 Brown. dd. (nd, ſt 
InseRv1RE [in old records] to reduce perſons to ſervitude. . 
22 in N e or half bath, prepared of 3 de N 
coction everal kinds of herbs, proper tor the £ " 
the patient fits down to the . 85 Owerparty in via 2 
IxsET EXA [1npetena, Sax, ] an inditch, : 
To InsHE'L, verb a. [of in and fell} to hide in a ſhell. + 
N forth his mn again into the world, | 
| Which were in/bell'4 when Marcius ſtood for Rome. 907% 
To Ixsar'e, verb act. [of in and hp] to ſhut or ſtow Ber uy 9 
put on board, | | | | 4 | 
See them ſafe brought to Dover, where i'd, 
Commit them tothe fortune of the ſea, Shakeſpeare. | 
To IxsHRI'XE, verb act. [of in and brine] to incloſe in a firing g Tt 
precious caſe. p | | | 
Warlike and martial Talbot, Burgundy | 
Iyforines thee in his heart. © Shakeſpeare. 7 
Ins1cca'TION, Lat. the act of drying in. DS hs 
Insr'pe [of in and fide, from pide, Sax.] the inward part of ay 
thing. Oppoſed to the outſide or ſurface. Here are the oufide; of | in 
the one, the zn/des of the other. L'Eftrange. | 15 
IXSI“DIATOR, Lat. a lier in wait. | F 
 Ins1D1aTO'REs Variorum, Lat. [in old ſtatutes] way. layers, or ler 1 
in wait to inſnare or deceive. | | 2 f. 
: Ixs1i'dious [infidioſo, It. anfidieux, Fr. infidicſus, Lat.] ly, infu- | 1 
roſs treacherous, circumventive. Their zd, vigilance, Atter- 1. 
ary. | 
| 8 adw. [of inſidious] treacherouſly, in a ſly manner, * 
deceitfully. Inſidiouſſy and in violation of league. Bacon. 
S [of inſidious] fulleſs of wiles, deceitfulneſs, crafts 2. 
neſs. | 
I'nstcar [inficht, Du. and L. Ger. einſicht, H. Ger.] thorough "l 
knowledge of a matter, inſpection, deep view. Fraught with an uii- I 
verſal night into things. Milton. | | foci 
Ins1'cx1a, Lat. enſigns or arms. | . 100 
Ix so N' FIcAx T [of mand figmficans, Lat.] 1. Signifying nothing, aſt 
wanting meaning. Thoſe words are inſignificant and vain. Blacknir, If 
2. Unimportant, wanting weight, inconſiderable. JIn/fgnificant telt- per. 
monies. Glanville. | I 
Ins16N1'FICANTLY, adv, [of in/ignificant] 1. Without meaning, Info 
They underſtood not their import, but uſe them in/ignificanth. Hat, 1 


2. Without importance or effect. 
InsiGn1Ficance, Ins1GNIFICANCY, or InSiGNI'FICANTNES [it 
Significance, Fr. of in, neg. and figuificantia, Lat.] 1. Inconſiderate- 


neſs, worthleſneſs, unimportance. 2. Want of meaning, unmearing ny 
terms. The infignificancies and verbal nothings of this philoſophy. mio 
Glanville. | | | | Ir 
Ixsi“LIun [in old records] deſtructive counſel, ill advice. nixe 
TxsIMuIL Tenuit, one ſpecies of the writ called formedon.. I 


InsINCE'RE, adj. [in/incerus, Lat.] 1. Not what one appears, 00! 
hearty, diſſembling. 2. Not ſound, corrupted. To render err! 
ſoft bleſſings infincere. Pope. 

Insince'riTY [of — diſnimulation, want of truth or fd 
lity. That betrays deſign and inficerity. Broome. 

To Ixs ix EM, verb act. [of in and /inew] to ſtrengthen, to confm. 

All members of our cauſe, 
That are in/inew'd to this action. Shaleſpeare. 

Ins!'NUaNT, adj. Fr. having the power to gain favour. 
inſinuant and fortunate men. Wotton. 


To InsrxvaTE, verb ad. [infinuer, Fr. infinuare, It. infinuar, 5b 


Plauſible 


of inſinuo, Lat.] 1. To introduce any thing gently. With the rec 
procal pronoun. The water eaſily i#/#uates Itſelf into, and placidly 


diſtends the veſſels of vegetables. Woodward. 2. To puſſ geatly 12 
regard ; commonly with the reciprocal pronoun. To be 
ſcrew one's ſelf into favour, cunningly or craftily. Some app* el 
goodneſs whereby to infinuate itſelf. Hooker. 3. To impart *. 
to intimate, to hint. 

And all the fiftious bards purſue, 


Do but infinuate what's true, Swift. 


4. To inſti, to infuſe gently. To iſinuate wrong ider, le age 


To InsivuaTE, werb cut. 1. To wheedle, to gain 10 
tions by gentle degrees. Baſe inuẽjEwg flattery. ay 1 * 
ſteal into imperceptibly. to be conveyed inſenſibly. eſtilenti 
aſms infinuate into the humoral and conſiſtent paris. Hart, +, 
know not whether Milton does not uſe this word, àccord 
etymology, for to enfold, to aureath, to wind, Cl 


N 8 


ty; 


I 
loſe the ſerpen f 

' mating of his fatal wie, 

hn proof. Milton. n 

Insu VAT 10 [with rhetoricians] is a crafty addreſs or beginning 
* oration, whereby the orator ſlily creeps into the favour of the 
e of a Will [in civil law] the firſt production of it; or 

ung it * the regiſter in order to its probate. 
uud irn, adj. [ inſinuant, Fr. infinuante, It. and Sp. inſinuati- 
ws, Lat.] apt to inſinuate, engaging, ſtealing on the affections. A 
lange eee 

Ong. 
1 3 Lat. he that inſinuates. Ainſworth, _ 

Herb [7n/ipide, Fr. inſipido, It. of 1 Lat.] 1. Having no 
tate or reliſh, unſavoury. A liquor very far from being inodorous or 
inſpid. Boyle. 2. Flat or dry, without ſpirit or pathos, heavy, dull. 
Flat iaſpid ſtuff. Dryden. EE 1 | 

Ins1P1DITY,. or Ins1'P1DNEsS [7nfipidite, Fr. ſcipideæ xa, It.] i. Un- 
ſurorineſs, the want of taſte or reliſh. 2. Went of life, ſpirit, or pa- 
cos. Dryden's lines ſhine ſtrongly through the in/pidiry of Tate's. 


tmr r, adv. [of inſpid] unſavorily, flatly, drily, dully, Chil- 
dren abandon themſelves wholly to filly ſports, and trifle away all their 
time infpidly. Locke. | | 
Ix$1/e18NCE, or Ins1'P1ENCY [in/{þienza, It. infipientia, Lat.] fil- 
lineſs, want of underſtanding. folly, _ | 9 
To Ins1'sT, verb neut. [infiſter, Fr. inſiſtere, Tt. and Lat.] 1. To 
fand or reſt upon. The angles on one fide 7»/// upon the centres of 
the bottom. Ray. 2. To dwell upon in diſcourſe, to urge, to preſs 
hard upon. No other act of hoſtility but that which we hare hitherto 
ined on. Decay of Piety. 3. To perſiſt or hold on in one's deſigns 
or pretenſions, not to recede from terms or aſſertions. 
Upon ſuch large terms, and ſo abſolute 
As our conditions ſhall 2% upon, 


Our peace ſhall ſtand as firm as rocky mountains. Shakeſpeare. 


Iss TEx T, adj. [inſiſtens, Lat.] reſting upon any thing. Double 
to the ix / tent wall. Wotton, b 

IxsTSTIx d, part. adj. [with geometricians] the angles in any ſeg- 
ment are ſaid to be inſiſting, when they ſtand upon the arch of ano- 
ther ſegment below. 5 

Ixs TS TEN CY [of i and ſitio, Lat to thirſt] exemption from thirſt. 
The inſtency of a camel for travelling in deſarts. Grew. 

Iss1'sruRE [of 4%. This word ſeems in Shakeſpeare to ſignify 
conſtancy or regularity. Johnſon] 8 | | 

Iafifture, courſe, proportion, ſeaſon, form, 
Office and cuſtom, in all line of order. Shakeſpeare. 

Ixs'T10n [of tio, Lat. with gardeners] the act of letting or graft- 
ing any branch, cion or bud into the ſtock of a tree. No pruning or 
lpping, grafting or inſtion. Ray. hae 

Ins!'TIvE, adj. [infitivus, Lat.] grafted or put in, not natural. 

ToInsLa've, verb act. [of in and fave; from Qlave, Du] to make 
a {ave or drudge of. | | | 

To Insna'RE, verb act. [of in and ſnare; prob. of veſnarre, Du.] 
. To draw into a ſnare, to ſurprize or catch in a trap, gin or ſnare, 
i, | , 

hat bottled ſpider, | 

Whoſe deadly web 7n/nareth thee about, Shakeſpeare. 
2. To entangle in difficulties. That the hypocrite reign not, leſt the 
people be in/nared. Fob. | 

Ixssna'RER [of in/nare] one that inſnares. | 

Ixso'ctaBLE, Fr. [of inſociabilis, Lat.] 1. Not ſociable, unfit for 
ſociety or converſation, incapable of connexion or union. Lime and 
wood are inſociable, Wotton. 2. Averſe from converſation. I his 
ullere inſociable life. Shakeſpeare. 


Ixsopr1'eTyY [of in and ſobriety] want of ſobriety, drunkenneſs. 
Inbbriety towards himſelf. Decay of Piety. | 

ToInsoLate, verb ad. [of inſolo, from in and ſol, Lat. the ſun] to 
ih in the ſan, to expoſe to the action of the ſun. | 

InSoLaTED, part. adj. [inſolatus, Lat.] laid in the ſun, bleached. 


expoſition to the ſun. We uſe theſe towers for in/o/ation, refrige- 
tion, Bacon. | 
InzoLaTION [in pharmacy] the digeſtion of any ingredients or 
mixed bodies, by expoſing them to the ſun- beams. | 
TusorExcE, I'nsoLENCY, or I'NSOLENTNEsS e Fr. inſo- 
„It. infolencia, Sp. of inſolentia, Lat.] haughtineſs, ſaucineſs, 
antemptuous treatment of others, petulant contempt. They could 
reſtrain the i»/o/en-y of O'Neal. §penſer. | | 
1oInsoLexce, werb a. [from the ſubſt.] to treat with contempt, 
Onfult. A very bad word. The biſhops who were firſt faulty, in- 
hincedand aſſaulted. K. Charles. 
Insorxxr, Fr. {in/olente, It. and Sp. igſalens, Lat.] ſaucy, proud, 
up in mind, contemptuous of others, over-bearing. Victory it- 
af hath not made us i»/o/cnt maſters. Atterbury. 
| IraotuentLy [of in/olent ; inſolenter, Lat.) ſaucily, proudly, with 
motnce or contempt of others. Briant being naturally of an haughty 
unper, treated him very in/o/ently. Addiſon. 
50 LVABLE, Fr. [from ix and ou 1. Not to be ſolved, inextri- 
cable, admitting of no explication. Some i»/olvable difficulties. 
42%. 2. That eannot be paid, not able to pay. 825 
N30 LVABLENESs, inabiliy to pay. : 
N30 LUBLE, Fr, [in/o/ubilzs, Lat.] 1. That cannot be cleared or 
dived. Doubts in/o/ub/e. Hooker. 2. Not to be diſſolved or ſe- 
Pitted. When any thing in/o/ub/c ſticks in any part of the body, it 
ters a cruſt, Arbuthnor, 
430 LUBLENE$s, uncapableneſs of being reſolyed. 
0 LVENCY [of inſolvent] inability to pay debts. 
N30 LVENT, adj. 1 of in and /, Lat.] 1. Not able to 
J. He proclaimed himſelf — of thoſe vaſt ſums. Hayward. 


4 metimes in a ſubſtantive form. An in/olvent is a man that can- 
N Pay his debts. Warts. | 


power which example and cuſtom have upon us, 


Ins0'claBLENEss [of inſociable] unfit for ſociety, unſociable tem- 


IxsOL A TION, Fr. the act of lay ing in the ſun, the act of bleaching; 


Sugar doth 7n/piſate the ſpirits of the wine. Bacon. 


act of giving viſible 


INS 
| Iso'Lvxcy, or Ins0'LvEnTxEss [of inſolvent ; of in, neg, and 
ſolvo, Lat. to pay] incapacity of paying debts, Ec. | 
Inso*mniovs [inſomniofus, or inſomnii, Lat.] troubled with dreams, 
not ſleeping ſoundly, | | 
NSOMU CH, conj. [from in; fo, and much] ſo that, to ſuch a de- 


gree. That they made the ground uneven about their neſt, infomuch 
that the ſlate did not lie flat. Aadi/or. | | 

To InspE'cT, verb af. [inſpeftum, ſup. of inſpicio, Lat.] to look 
narrowly into by way of examination, to overſee. 

IxsPE criox, Fr. [inſpezione, It. inſpecion, Sp. of inſpectio, Lat.] 
1. Prying examination, narrow and cloſe ſurvey. The i»/pe&ior of 
the ſevereſt and the moſt awakened reaſon. South. 2. Superinten- 
dence, preſiding care. In the firſt ſenſe it ſhould have into before 
the obje&, and in the ſecond ſenſe may admit over : But authors con- 
found them. His perpetual preſence with ns, and inſpection over us. 
Atterbury. The divine inſpection into the affairs of the world. Bentley. 

IxspE“CTOR Lecteur, Fr. infpettore, It. of inſpector, Lat.] i. An 
overſeer, one to whom the care and conduct of any work is commit- 
ted. A wiſe /»/je&or or tutor. Watts, 2. A prying examiner, 

To Inspz'rse, werb act. [inſperſum, ſup. of in/perge, from in and 
Jpargo, Lat. to r to ſprinkle upon. 

InsPE'R51ON, Lat. a prinkling upon. 2 . 

Is ERXIMus, Lat. [fo called, becauſe they begin with the word 


| inſpeximus, i. e. we have looked upon or conſidered | letters patents. 


. 135 IxspE “RE, verb ad. [of in and ſpbere] to place in an orb or 
phere, | 
Where thoſe immortal ſhapes | 
Of bright aereal ſptrits live in/þher'd, Milton; 
 InsP1'RaBLE, adj, [of 52 which may be drawn in with tlie 
breath, that may be infuſed. [»/þ;rable hurts. Harwey. | 
An IxsPIRA“Do, a perſon who pretends to be divinely inſpired. 
Inseira'TION, Fr. [inſpirazione, It. inſpiracion, Sp. of inſpiratio, 
Lat. in phyſic] 1. The act of inſpiring or breathing into any thing. 
2. The act of taking in air or breath by the alternate contraction and 
dilatation of the cheſt. A moſt exquiſite pain increaſed upon pra- 
tion. Arbuthnat. 8 | 
_ InsptraT1ON [with divines] the act of conveying of certain extra- 
ordinary or ſupernatural notices or motions into the ſopl ; alſo being 
moved by the ſpirit of God to ſpeak and act in an extraordinary man- 


ner. Iinſpiratien is when an overpowering impreſſion of any propo- 


ſition is made upon the mind by Gop HimsELF, that gives a con- 
vincing and indubitable evidence of the truth and divinity of it: S 
were the prophets and the apoſtles inſpired. Watts. | 

I ſhould rather have thought, in/piration came not immediately 
from Gob nIusgEUr; for by that term, St. JusTiN, TerTULLIAN, 
and all antiquity would have expreſſed the FIX cavst and FATHER 
of the univerſe ; but from that Spirit, which is FRom GOD. The 
Spirit. (ſays Ignatius) is not deceived [or does not err] as being FROM 
Gop ; for he knows, ROM wHENCE he cometh, and whether he go- 
eth [or withdraws] and he deteQs [or reproves] ſecret things.” Ic- 
NaT. Epifl. Ed. Snith, p. 28. And a GREATER than Ignatius has 
told us, “ He [z. e. the Spirit] ſhall lead you into all truth; rox he 
ſhall not ſpeak of for FROM] himſelf: But whatſoever he ſhall near, 
that ſhall he ſpeak ” ; —alluding to his ſabordinate capacity and com- 
miſſion received from the Far HER and the Son. See CHRIST, GrosT, 
Dove, Holy Sikir; and above all, the word CERINTHIARS and 
AUTHENTIC, compared. | 
To Insprre, verb neut. [inſpirer, Fr. inſpirar, Sp. inſpi are, It. 
and Lat.] to draw in the breath. The 7»/piring and expiring organ 
of an animal. Walton. 1 

To Ixsp1're, verb act. 1. To breathe into, to infuſe into the mind, 
to impreſs upon the fancy. He that i»/:red into him an active ſoul. 
Wiſdom. 2. To animate by ſapernatural infuſion. To in/pire with 
ſentiments of virtue. Addiſon. 3. To draw in with the breath, To 
inſpire and expire the air with difficulty. Harvey. 

IxsPr'RER [of znſpire] he that inſpires, 

To Ixser'riT, verb ad. [of in and ſpiri:] to fill with life and vi- 
gour, to animate, to encourage. To 7/þ:rit and actuate all his evan- 
gelical methods, by a concurrence of ſupernatural ſtrength. Decay 
of Piety. _ : | f | 

INsP1'RITED, part. adj. [of inſpirit] having life and ſpirit put into 
one. Juſtirited by love of empire. Pope. 

thick] to thicken. 


To IxspI'ssaTH, verb act. [of in and /pifſus, Lat. 


Ixseiss ATE, part. adj. [for inſpiſſated; inſpiſatus, Lat.] thickened. 

IxsPISsA TION, Lat. the act of thickening or rendering thick; as 
when a liquid is brought to a thicker conſiſtence, by evaporating the 
thinner parts. The 1% Vation of the air. Bacon. 

InsTaB1'LiTY, or INSTA'BLENESS [inftatilitas, Lat. inflabilits, Fr. 
inſtabilita, It.] unſtedfaſtneſs, unconſtancy. fickleneſs, uncertainty, 
mutability of opinion or conduct. IaHtability of temper ought to be 
check d. Addijon. | 

InsTa'BLE, Fr. [inflabile, It. inſtabilis, Lat.] unſtable, inconſtant, 
uncertain, changeable. See UnsTaBLE. | 

To InsTA'LL, werb act. [of in and pral, Sax. or inſtaller, Fr. in- 
faallare, It.] to put into poſſeſſion of an office, order, or benefice ; — 
perly to place a clergyman in a cathedral church, or a knight of the 
garter in his ſtall, where every one has his particular ſtall or ſeat. He 
was inſtalled of the molt noble order. Wotton. 

InsTALLA'TION, or InsTaA'LMENT [inftallation, Fr. inſtallaxione, 
It.] 1. 'The a& of inſtalling into an order, as that of the garter; the 
ſſeſſion of a rank or office, &c, 2. The feat 
in which one is inſtalled. 

INSTANCR, or I'nsTANcy, Fr. [in/anza, It. inflancia, Sp. of ix - 
flantia, Lat.] 1. Eager ſuit, earneſtneſs, entreaty, ſolicitation. Pre- 
cepts which our Lord and Saviour with fo great infancy gave us con- 
cerning peace. Hooker. 2. Motive, influence, preſſing argument. 
Not now in uſe. My defires had inflance and argument to recom- 
mend them. Shakeſpeare. 3. Proſecution, proceſs of a ſuit. The 
inſtance of a cauſe is ſaid to be that judicial proceſs, which is made 
from the conteſtation of a ſuit even to the time of pronouncing ſen- 
tence in the cauſe, or till the end of three years, Ayliffe. 4. u- 
ment, model, example. 5. State of any thing. The form of a law — 
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nihilation. 


„ 


he firſt In ante. Hale. 6. Occaſion, act. The moſt ſevere and dif- 
calt —_ of duty. Rogers. : Ak 
To I'ssTaxct, verb naut. [from the ſubſt.] to bring or produce an 
inſtance or example. I ſhall ;»/ance in two or three. Tillotſon, 
I'nsTANT, a%. [infant, Fr. inſtans, Lat.] 4. Preſſing, importunate, 
earneſt, Inſtant in prayer. Romans, 2. Immediate, preſent, without 
any time intervening. Impending death is thine, and i»fant doom. 
Prior. And in the ſame ſenſe it is applied to the ſufferer him/e(f. 
By folly's law we die, 
Not 1nsTANT vicrius of his cruelty. 
From day to day our reas ning pow'r the wounds. 
| Table of Ci: nts. 


F Quick, without delay, Infant he flew with hoſpitable haſte. 
pe. 


I'ssTAxT, ſub. Fr. [inflante, It. and Sp. with philoſophers] 
1. Is defined to be an indiviſible in time, that is neither time nor a 
part of it, whereto nevertheleſs all the parts of time are joined; a por- 
tion of time ſo ſmall, that it can't be divided; or, as others define it, 


an inſtant is an inſtantly ſmall part of duration, that takes up the 
time of only one idea in our minds, without the ſucceſſion of another, 


wherein we perceive no ſucceſſion at all. fant is ſuch a part of du- 
ration, wherein we perceive no ſucceſſion. Locke. 2. It is uſed in low 
and commercial language, for a day of the preſent or current month. 
On the twentieth * Addijon, 


Insranta'xeous [inflantancus, Lat.] done in an inftant, acting 


with the utmoſt ſpeed. The i»/{antaneous actions of creation and an- 
Burnet's Theory. : 
InsSTANTA'NEOUSLY, adv. [of inſtantaneous] in an indiviſible point 
of time. Inſtantaneouſiy generated. Derham. | 
InsTANTAa'NEOUSNESS [of inflantaneous] the quality of being 
in an inſtant, or with the utmoſt ſpeed. | 
I'nSTANTLY, adv. [of inſtant} 1. Earneſtly. 
mediately. Sleep in/tantly fell on me. Milton. 
I'NsTANTXESS [of infant] immediateneſs. + 
To IxsTA'TE, verb act. [of in and ſlate] 1. To place in a certain 
rank or condition, This kind of conqueſt does only inflate the vie- 
tor in theſe rights of government, which the conquered prince had, 
Hale. 2. To inveſt ; obſolete. 5 | 
InsTavuRA'TaA Terra [in antient deeds] land ready ſtocked or fur- 
niſhed with all things neceſſary to carry on the employment of a 
farmer. | 3 | | 
IxsTAURA'TION, Fr. [inflauratio, Lat.] reſtoration, reparation, 
_ renewal. 1 . 
Ixsrau' uu [in antient deeds] the whole ſtock upon a farm, as 
cattle, waggons, ploughs, and all other implements of huſbandry. 
InsrauruUM Ecclefie, the veſtments, plate, books, and other u- 
tenſils belonginging to a church. | | 
IxsrEA b, prep. [a word formed by the coalition of in and fead, 
place. Jobnſon. in or on xe de, Sax. andatt, Ger.] 1. In the lieu, or 


done 


2. Preſently, or im- 


place of. Inſtead of the word church, make it a queſtion in politics, 


whether the monument be in danger. Swift. 2. Equal to. Head of 
a thouſand arguments. Tillotſon. | | | 
To InsTE'te, verb af. [of in and ſlecp] 1. To ſoak, to macerate 
in moiſture. In gore he lay iaſteep d. Shakeſpeare, 2. Lying under 
Water. | | 5 | 
The gutter'd rocks and congregated ſands, 
Traitors 7/eeped to clog the guiltleſs keel. Shakeſpeare. 
I'nsTee [of in and /fep] the upper part of the foot, where it joins 
to the leg. Tied above the with leather thongs. Arlutl not. 
I 0 IrxsT1Gare, verb af. [| inſtiguer, Fr. infiigar, Sp. inſtigare, It. 
and Lat.] to ſpur, to egg or ſet ou to ill, to provoke or incite to a 
crime. Ts 
IxsT164a'T10Nn, Fr. [infligazione, It. of in/tigatio, Lat.] an egging 
on, ſollicitation or incitement to a crime, impulſe to ill. | 
InsT1ca'TOR [infligateur, Fr, inſligatore, It. infiigadir, Sp. of 
inſtigator, Lat.] an encourager or inciter to 111, 
To InsT1'L, verb act. [inſtiller, Fr. inflilar, Sp. inflillare, It. and 
| n 1. To pour in by drops. He from the wel of life three drops 
inſtill d. Milton. 
thing inſenſibly into the mind. 
Hooker: 5 
IxSsTiIILIXTIOx, Fr. [inftillazione, It. of inftillatio, Lat.] 1. The 
act of dropping into, or of pouring in by drops. 2. The act of infu- 
fing ſlowly into the mind. 3. The thing infuſed. They embitter 
the cup of life by inſenſible inflilations. Rambler. 50 
Ixs$Ti'MULAT10N, Lat. a pricking forward, an egging on. 
I'ssTixCT, adj. Fr. [iaſtinctus, Lat.] moved, animated. A word 
now obſolete. Itſelf inſtinct with 785 Milton. | 
Tasrixcr, Fr. [inflinto, It. and Sp. of inflinfus, Lat. This word 
was formerly accented on the laſt Gable) a natural bent or inclina- 


2. Jo infuſe „ N or notions, to inſinuate any 
o inſiil their poiſon into men's minds. 


tion; that aptitude, diſpoſition, or natural ſagacity in any creature, 


which by its peculiar formation it is naturally endowed with, by vir- 
tue whereof, they are enabled to provide for themſelves, know what 
5 good for chem, and are determined to preſerve and propagate the 
pecies. 

IxsT INC TED, adj. [inflin@us, Lat.] impreſſed as an animating 
power. This word, nether muſical nor proper, was perhaps introdu- 
ced by Bentley. | | 

IxsT1'NCT1vE [of iaſtinctus, Lat.] belonging to inſtint, adding 
without the application or choice of reaſon, ariſing in the mind with- 
out apparent eauſe. Milton. | | 

InsTi'NCTIVELY, adv. [of inſfindtiue] by inſtin or the call of na- 
ture. | 

To Tus Trix ur, verb af. [inflituer, Fr. inflituire, It. inflituyr, Sp. 
of in/litus, Lat.] 1. To enact, to ordain, to __ nie 64:14 4 
fix. God then i»/tituted a law natural. Hooker, 2. Toeducate, to 
form by inſtruction. If children were early ixfituted, knowledge 
would inſenſibly inſinuate itſelf. Decay of Piasy. | 

I'sSTITUTE, ſift. Fr. [inflituto, I inftitutum, Lat.] 1. Principle, 
maxim, precept. To make the Stoic in/titutes thy own, Dryden. 2. 
Eſtabliſhed law or ordinance. | | : 
| This law, tho' cuſtom now directs the courſe, 

As nature's'#n//ituteis yet in force. Dryden. 

I'ssT1TUTEs, the firft part of the four volumes of the civil law, 

made by the order of Juſtinian the emperor, for young ſtudents, 


quence. 


and containing ſeveral covenants agreed upon between them, 2 


Acting to ſome end, helpful: uſed of perſons and things. They a 
_ ledge themiclves zz/{rumental towards the reſtoration, Swift, 3. Con- 


to an end. The z»ftrumentality of the ſpirits. Hale. 


INS 


Ixsrirv'riox, Fr. [inftituzione, It. inflitucihn, &%. cc. 
Lat.] 1. The act of Kabi 9 of fin 
appointment. The inſtitution of God's law is deſeribed He ne 
ſtitutions of government. Swift. 3. Poſitive law, The | 7. K. 
Aitation founded by Moſes was to eſtabliſh religion. Forks, and ip, 
ſtruction, education, the act of training up. His learnin % 4 h. 
effect of precept or inſtitution. Bentley. ; S VA It the 

InsTiTU'T10N to 4 Benefice, is the biſhop's putting a clerk 
ſeſſion of the ſpiritualities of a benefice; a rectory or parſcn into pol. 
cure of ſouls. | age for the 

InsTiTU"TIONARY, adj. [of inſtitution} containin 2 
ples of doctrine, dlemahte 5 Tue ONS 10 » mats 
Brown. | Youth, 

InsTiTu'ToOR, Lat. [in/lituteur, Fr.] 1. One who ſettles 
bliſher. The ixſlitutors of the civil months of the ſun, Het 
One who educates, an inſtruftor. Every in/izutor of youth 140 a 

InsT1'TUT1ST [of inflitate] a writer of inſtitutes or element ci 
ciples. Harvey, | * 

To InsTo'e, verb act. [of in and flop] to top 

Wich boiling pitch another near at hand 

Zh En ſeams infops. 5 Dryden, 

o InsTRU'CT | 7n/iruire, Fr. and It. infiruyr, Sp. in 
of inſiruo, Lat.] 1. To teach, to train or Ning 5 1 ſup, 
form authoricatively, to direct. His God doth infru@ him to den 
tion. aiahb. 2. To model, to form. Little in ule, T hey hald 
the merits of a cauſe, after the proctor has prepared 'and a 
ſame for a hearing. Ayliffe. | 

Insrru*cTER [of ict] a teacher or inſtitutor, one who del 
vers precepts. Several z//raders were diſpoſed among this lit 
helpleis people. Addiſon. P 

InsTrv'crion, Fr. [inſiruzione, It. inſirucion, Sp. of ing; 
Lat.] 1. The act of . — We e — 
conveying knowledge. Will ye not receive 12/ruction to hen 
receive my words. Jeremiah. 2. Mandate, authoritative fot 
tion. Anon I'll give thee more z:ffrudion.' Shakeſpeare. 

IxsTRu'crions, directions in an affair of moment and conſe. 


) 
( 


, an eſla. 


or cloſe up. 


InsTRU'cTIVE {inflirudif, Fr. inſtruttivo, It.] inſtructing, 
ing knowledge. It my mirth ceaſes to be infiru&ive, 
ceaſe to be innocent. Addi/on. | | 

InsTRU'CTIVENESS [of inflrudive] inſtructive quality. 
INSTRUMENT, Fr. [:nfirumento, It. and Sp. of inſtrumentum, Lat.] ! 
A tool to do any thing with, An iaſtrument of iron. Numbers. 2 1 
public act, deed or writing drawn up between two or more parties, 


convey. 
it thall = 


inſtrument of covenants. Tobit. 3. A frame conſtrutted ſo as to yiel 
harmonious ſounds. He that ſiiketh an n/{rument with (kill, Hale, 
4. Lhe agent or mean of any thing. It is uſed of perſons as well x 
things; but of perſons very often in an ill ſenſe. Arms and ley 
inſtruments of doing. Sidney, The inflruments of our ruin. Sauift. h 
One who acts only as ſubſervient to the purpoſes of another. It 
the principal that we are to conſider, not the inſirument. LE frang. 

INST&UME'NTAL, Fr. [inſtrumentale, It. of inſtrumentalis, Lat.] 1. 
Pertaining to an inſtrument, ſerviceable or contributing to as a meary 
to an end, organical, Second and 7 /rumental cauſes. Raleigh, 2. 


ſiting of muſical inſtruments, not of voices. JIn/irumental mui, 
Hooker, 4. Produced by muſical inſtruments, not vocal. Sweet 
voices mixt with 7» /ftrumental ſounds. Dryden. 

InSTRUMENTA LITY, inſtrumental agency of any thing as meats | 


; INSTKUME'NTALLY, adv. {of inſtrumental] in the manner of 1 
inſtrument, as means to an end.” Wrought chicfly by God's ſpirit, 
and iaſirumentally by his word in the heart. South. 
 InSTRUMENTALNESS, ab. [of inſlrumenta]!] inſtrumental action. 
The nftrumentainr/s of riches to works of charity. Hecker. 

Ixsuccariox [in pharmacy] the moiſtening of drugs with the 
Juice of 10ſes, violets, &c, „ 

Insv'FFERABLE [of in and /ufferable] 1. Intolerable, intenſe, be- 
yond indurance. Jlr/ufferable cold. Brown. 2. Contemptible, de- 
teſtable. I heir in/ufferable ſtuff. Dryden. | | 

Insu"FFERABLY, adv, [of in/ufferable] to a degree beyond endi- 
rance. Inſulferably proud. South. 

INSUFF1CIENCE, or INSUFFICIENCY [inſufficience, inſuffiſanc F. 
in/ufficienza, It. in/uff.ciencia, Sp.] inability, incapacity, inadequate- 
neis to any end or purpoſe, want of requiſite value. The miniſter's 
aptneſs or inſuff.ciency. Hooker. TE | 

 InsurFLa'T10N, [of in and ufo, Lat.] the act of breathing upon. 
That divine ation which Chriſt uſed. Hammond. 

Ixsurricikxr [ inſufficient, inſuffſant, Fr. inſufficiente, It. and Sp. 
of in and /ufficiens, Lat. } not ſufficient, incapable, inadequate i0 Wy 
need or purpoſe, wanting abilities, unfit, Reject them as inca 
and inſufficient. Spenſer, Inſufficient to our own happineſs. Rogers. 

InSUPF1CIENTLY, adv. [of inſufficient] with want of proper 


ties, without ſkill. | 
IxsuLa'Ta Columna [in architecture] a pillar which ſtands alone 
Fr. infularis, Lat.] be- 


or free from any contiguous wall. 
- InSULAR, or I'NSULARY, adj. [inſulaire, 
longing to an iſland. Many other :»/ulary r Howel, 
IVS U LSE [iſuljus, Lat.] unſavoury, inſipid, dull, heavy. 
To Insv'LT, verb ad. [inſulter, Fr. inſultar, Sp. injuitare, It. # — 
Lat.] 1. To treat with inſolence or contempt, Ir is uſed ſomeun . 
with over, ſometimes without a prepoſition, Ju/ulting over his 2 
therer. Pope. 2. To trample upon, to triumph over. Inſulting 
the toil they underwent. Dryden. farce, 
To IxsuLT {in a military ſenſe] to attack a poſt by 9P ode 
falling to handy ſtrokes without making uſe of trenches, ſaps or of 
methods to gain ground foot by foot. This ſhould be en 
lt. 


888 lubſt. Cinſulie, Fr. in ſulto, It. and Sp. of l, 12 * 


The a& of leaping upon any thing. In this ſenſe it is accen 
laſt ſyllable. T 12 enſe is aig The bull's 12/1. at four 2 
2. Act of inſolence or contempt. Railleries 


ſuſtain. Dryden. 


in/ult on the unfortunate, Broome, Insul ru 


INT 
f inſult} one who inſults, one who treats another 
ah of ny — 5 2 contempt. The mercileſs iſulter man. 
WI . 


b Inſultingly he made your love his boaſt. Dryaen. 
of accounts in the exchequer, who ſays ſo much remains. inſuper to ſuch 


a one. , fi ble] the quality of being invincible. 
iTY [of inſuperable] quali | 

55 Apes e It. of inſuperabilis, Lat not to be 

Boa invincible, inſurmountable. An iſaperable objection: 


Dig: BULITY, the ſame with inwincibleneſs. 
bew erna l kussi, impoſſibility to be ſurmounted. | 
[x3u/pERABLY, adv. [of inſuperable] invincibly, inſurmountably. 
Jy/uperably hard. Grew, : F . | 
ERSurrO A TABLE. Fr. [inſupportabile, It. of in, neg. and ſupporta- 
4) not to be borne up under, intolerable. | : 
Ixsupro'RTABLENESS [Of inſupportable] intolerableneſs, the ſtate 
of being beyond endurance. The igſapportableneſss of her deſires, 
ren rant, av. [of inſupportable] beyond endurance. The 
m was in/upportabiy too long. Dryden. e 
ſysU'RaNCE [of Eur ance, Fr. aſfcuranxa, It.] ſecurity given to 
wake good any loſs that ſhall happen of ſhips or merchandize at ſea, 
or houſes and goods on land, for a certain premium paid. 
To Iysu'RE, verb act. [afſeurer, Fr. aſſicurare, It. afſigarar, Sp. and 
Por. ] to ſecure by making inſurance. See ExsuxE. 


lisu'reR [efſrreur, Fr.] one who for a certain premium or ſum of 


noney, undertakes to make good any loſs that may happen, or has 
ha unknown, to goods, ſlips, houles, &c. by caſualties of pi- 
ies, the ſeas, fire, &'c. Ge Sr | 
IxURM0U"NTABLE [of in and ſurmountable, Fr. inſurmoumtabile, It.] 
that cannot be overcome by labour or induſtry, inſuperable. This dif- 
fculty is inſurmountable. Locke. | 
In5UuRMouU NTABLENESS [of ixſarmountable] impoſſibility of be- 
ing overcome, by labour, induſtry, Sc. 
IszURMOU NTABL v, adv. { of inſurmountable] invincibly, inſuperably. 
IxxveRE'CTLON, Fr. of Lat. a ſeditious riting againſt, a revolt, a 


more furious in their beginnings. Bacon. N 
[xTa'BULATED, part. adj. {intabulatus, Lat.] written on tables. 
IsTa'cT#, Lat. [wich geometricians} are right lines to which 

curves do continually approach, and yet can never meet with or touch 

them, which are moſt vically called af mptetes. 
Isra'cTILE [intactilis, Lat.] that cannot be touched. 
ra crIBLE, or INTa'NGIBLE, adi. [of in and tactum, ſup. of tan- 
„Lat. to touch] 1. Not perceivable to the touch. Something which 
v inviſible, intaſtable and 7nvangible. Grew, 2. That cannot be 


Ixrz'cL103, ſubft. It. any thing, as precious tones, having the heads 
of great men or inſcriptions, &c. engraved on them, fuch as we fre- 
giently ſee fer in rings, ſeals, Oc. We meet with the figures which 
jurenaldeſcribes on antique intag/zos and medals. Adlliſon. 

To Inra'ncLE [prob. of in and xanzle, Sax. a little twig, of 
which they made ſnares for birds ; unleſs you had rather derive it 
fom tendicula, Lat. a ſnare or trap] to make intricate, to twill toge- 


ESTANGLE. 
ITaNcLEMENT [of intangle] puzzle, perplexity, Cc. 


{ſation in the organs of taſte. Something that is inviſible, ie 
ad intangible. Grew, | 

I'urzcer, ſub. Lat. [with arithmeticians] a whole number, as 
tinguiſhed from a fraction, or any thing entire, as one pound, one 
vince, one yard, fc. Arbuthnot. | 

InTE6RAL, 44%. {integrale, It. of integer, Lat.] 1. Whole, intire: 
wplied to a thing confidered as compriung all it conſiſtituent parts. 
A local motion keepeth bodies integral and tlieir parts together. Ba- 
. 2. Complete, not defective, uninjured. Of ategral principles. 
ur. 3. Not broken into fractions. Thus | 

lmecral Numbers, are whole numbers in oppoſition to broken 
umbers or fractions. 


1 Parts [with philoſophers] thoſe parts that make up the 
e. 


laren a, /abft. the whole conſiſting of parts. Integrals of the 
n body. Hale. 
| InrecraTED, adj. [integratus, Lat.] renewed, reſtored, brought 
no the former ſtate, made whole. 
Ivrgcra'tEON, the act of making whole, a renewing, a reſtoring. 
rroRIT v [integritas, Lat. integrite, Fr. ictegrita, It. integridad, 
J ſincerity, uprightneſs, honeſty, purity of manners, uncorrupted- 
deb. Without violence to his integrity. Suff. 2. Purity, genuine 
uiulterate tate. Language continued long in its purity and inte- 
My. Hale. 3. Entireneſs, unbroken, whole. There is no chaſm, 
wr can it affect the integrity of the action. Broome. 
0 GUMENT [istegumentum, from in and ge, Lat. to cover] a 
ng. | 
I\rscumtnTs [in anatomy] the common coverings of the body, 
* er the cuticula, cutis, or membranes of any particular parts. 
Fe ie of the integ»ments of the body. Adio. 
— WILLECT F intelle&us, Lat. insellec, Fr. intelletto, It.] that fa 
. ſoul commonly called the underſtanding, judgment, the 
o'er dne. — nnd. The reliques of an zntel/z& defaced with fin and 


Iraugerion, Fr. Cinelli, Lat.] the act of underſtandin 
» Fr. G g. 
ö n naked 3 of an object. eee — 
; , *LLE CT1VR, adj. [antelieci;f, Fr.] havi e power of under- 
a ſanding, A man D e 
1 ELF CTUAL, adj. [intelleuel, Fr. intellettuale, It. intelle&ul, 
* ntel/e&ualis, low Lat.] 1. Pertaining to the underſtanding, 
ted by the mind. In actions natural, civil and intellectual. T aylor. 
urs to the mind, compriſing the faculty of underſtanding. 
* or intallectual powers. Watts. 3. Ideal, perceived by the 
not the ſenſes, Iutellechua! ſcene. Pepe. 4. Having the 


irie, adu. [of inſalting] with infult or contemptuous tri- 


Is' PER» Lat. [i. e. over and above] a term uſed by the auditor 


alar tumult or uproar. Iuſurrections of bale people are commonly 


ther, to perplex, to confound, to engage one's ſelf perplexedly. See 


Ivra'srapts [of # and zajis} not guſtible, not cauſing any 


TNT. - 


power of underſtanding. An inte/le&ual worker. Moler. g. Props: 
ſed as the object not of the ſenſes, but of the intellect. Thus or 
worth calls his book the ine/lefual ſyſtem of the univerſe. ; 
ISTBLLECTUAL, ub. [Pintelle#, Fr. intelllio, It. of Lat.] the 
power, faculties, &c. of the underſtanding, the intellect. This is lit- 
tle in uſe. The repute of my intelle&nals. Glanwills. | 
INTELLIGENCE, or InTE'LLIGENCY [ intelligence, Fr. intelligenza, 
It. intelligencia, Sp. of intelligentia, Lat.] 1. Knowledge, underſtand- 


ing, judgment or ſkill. 2. Commerce of information, the 1 coal | 


dence that ſtateſmen and merchants hold in foreign countries, advice 
or news of things diſtant or ſecret. 3. Commerce of acquaintance, in- 
tercourſe, terms on which menlive one with another. 4. Spirit, un- 


bodied. Glorious angels and created inte/ligences. Hale. 


* , . . * .* ” 
IxTEZ'LL1G6ENCER, one who gives intelligence, 7. e. notice, know- 


ledge or advice of what happened; one who makes it his buſineſs 
to enquire into and ſpread news of private or diſtant tranſactions, one 
who carries meſſages between parties. The beſt inteiligencers to the 
king of the true ſtate of his whole kingdom. Bacon. es 

ANTE 'LLIGENCEs, plur. [of intelligence ; which ſee] angels or other 
ſpiritual beings. . 

INTELLIGENT, Fr. [of intelligens, Lat.] 1. Knowing well, in- 
ſtructed, ſkilful. A moſt wiſe and intelligent architect. Woodward, 
2: Giving information or intelligence. | | 
'Fo France the ſpies and ſpeculations, 

Intelligent of our ſtate, Shakeſpeare. 


INTELLIGE'NTIAL, adj. [of intelligence] 1. Intellectual exerciſing. 
underſtanding. | | | 


His heart or head poſſeſſing ſoon inſpir'd 
With act inte/ligential. Milton. | | 
2. Conſiſting of unbodied mind. Inte/ligential ſubſtances, Milton. 
INTELLIGHILITY [of intelligibly] 1. Poſſibality to be underſtood. 
2. The power of underſtanding, intellection. Not proper. I he {oul's 
nature conſiſts in intelligibility. Glanwille, 


INTE'LLIGIBLE, Fr. [ixgelligibile, It. inteligible, Sp. of intelligibilte, 


Lat.] capable of being underſtood, poſſible to be apprehended! or con- 
ceived by the underſtanding. A tair and inteiligible account of the de- 
jluge. Burnet's T heory. | 
INTELLIGIBLENESS [of intelligible] poſſibility of being underſtood, 
22 The propriety and zxtelligiblen;/s of our ipeaking. 
ocke. | TEES | 
INTE LLIGIBLY, edv. [of intellagible] clearly, plainly, in an intel- 
addr manner. Io write of metals and minerals iztci7g1bly. Word- 
And, . 
Sub INTELLY'CITUR Li. e. underſtood] ſignifies that ſomething is 
to be underitood, that is not directly expreſied. | 
 IxnTEUMERATE, adj. [intemeratus, Lat.] unpolluted, undefiled. 
INTEMPERAMENT [of in and temperament} bad conſtitution. The 
inte n perament of the part ulcerated. Harvey. | 
INTEMPERANCE, Or INTE'MPERANCY [iatemperance, Fr. intempe-. 


— 


ranxa, It. intemperancia, Sp. intemperantia, Lat.] a vice the contrary 
to temperance, uncapableneſs to rule aud moderate one's appetites, 


meat or drink. To hate drunkenneſs and intzmperants. Matis. 
INTEMPERATE [ intempere; of intemperant, Fr. intemperato, It. in- 
temperado, vp. of intemprratus, Lat.] 1. Immoderate in appetite as to 


inordinateneſs of life or deſires, excels as to appetites; particularly in 


food, drink, drunken, gluttonous. Men being more intenperate than 
women, die. Graunt. 2. Ungovernable, paſſionate, being under no 


rule or reſtraint, Uſe not thy mouth to intemper ate ſwearing. Eccles 


_ fraſiicus. 5 726 | 45 
INTEMPERATELY, adv. [of intemperate] 1. Exceſſiwely. Many 
believe no religion to be pure, but what is intemperately rigid. Sprat. 


2. With breach of the rules of temperance, immoderately, diſlolutely. 


Living iatemperately or unjuſty. Tillotſon. 


INTE MPERATENESS [of intemperate] 1. Want of moderation. 2. 
Unſealſonableneſs of weather. Arnjavorth. 

InTE'MPERATURE [of intemperate] a diſorder in the air; alſo in the 
humours of the body, an exceis of ſome quality. | 


InTEMPERATURE [with phyſicians) a dittemper or indifpoſition 


that conſiſts in inconvenient qualities of the body, as an hot, thin, or 
ſalt diſpoſition. | 

To IxTE'N D, verb act. [intentar, Sp. intendere, It. and Lat.] 1. 
To deſign or purpoſe, to mean. The words themſelves ſounded ſo as 
ſhe could not imagine what they intended. Sidney, 2. Jo ſtretch out. 
Obſolete. Wich ſharp intended ſting fo rude him ſmote. Spenjer. 3. 
To enforce, to make intenſe. Oppoſed to remit. To cauſe or intend 
the heat. Brown. Magnetiim may be intended and remitted; Newton, 
4. To regard, to attend, to take care of. 5. Lo pay regard or at- 
tention to. I his ſenſe is but little uſed at preſent. They could not 


intend to the recovery of that country, Spenſer. While the king in- 


tended his pleaſure. Bacon. 


InTzs'npancy {zztendarce, Fr.] the office or management of an in- 


tendant, 1. e. one who has the inſpection, conduct of a juriſdiction, 


Ee. 


InTE'NDanT, Fr. [intendente, It.] 1. One who has the inſpection, 


conduct and management of certain public affairs. Oneſicrates his in- 


tendant general of marine. Arbuthnot. 2. The governor of a province 


in France. 

InTE'xpiMENT {intendement, Fr.] attention, patient hearing, ac- 
curate examination, This word is only to be found in Spenſer. 

InTe'npMeEnNT [entendement, Fr. intendimento, It. of intendo, Lat. 
true meaning, purpoſe, intention, deſign. Within the intendment 
this emblem. LEftrange. IF 

To InTE'NERATE, verb act. [of in and tener, Lat.] to make tender, 
to ſoften. Intenerating milky grain. * Philips. 

IxTENBRKA“TIox [of in and tener, Lat. or intenerire, It.] the act of 
ſoftening or making tender. Inteneration of the parts. Bacon. 

IxTENIBLE, adj. [of in and tenible] that cannot hold. It is com- 
monly written intenable. 

In this captious and intenible ſieve, 
I till pour in the waters of my love. Shakefpeare: 

InTz'xss [inter/o, It. and Sp. of inten/us, Lat.] raiſed or ſtrained 
to a high degree, not ſlight, not lax, not unbent. So zztenſe and un- 
uſual a degree of heat. Boyle. 2. Vehement, ardent. Ardent and 
intenſe phraſes. Addiſon. 3. Anxioully attentive, kept on the ſtretch, 
not relaxed. * 
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In diſpari t E,204 | 
The — 2 the other ſtill remiſs. Milton. : Mk 
IxrENSELx, or INTE'NSIVELY, adv. [from intenſe or intenſive] to 
A great degree, to a high pitch. Intenſively in the degree of treedom, 
bat not extenſively in Bs ladtude of the object. Bramball. How in- 
ten/ely it is heated. fadiſen. 8 
| e, or ore Re [of _ the ſtate of being af- 
fected to a high degree, contrariety to laxity or remiſſion, force. 
Evaporated more or leſs in proportion to the greater or leſſer intenſe- 
ne/s of heat. Wordward,. ; 2 
IxrE'NSION, Fr. [intenfio, Lat.] the act of forcing or ſtraining a 
thing, not remiſſion or relaxation. The intenſion or remiſſion of the 
wind. Bacon. | ; : 
InTz'xs1ve [of intenſe] 1. Sretched or increaſed with reſpect to it- 
ſelf. The intenſue diſtance between the perſection of an angel and of 
a man is but finite. Hale. 2. Full of care, intent. Aſſiduous atten- 
dance and. z»ten/ive circumſpection. Wotton. 
IxTE'NT, or INTE"NSION, Jabft Fr. [intento, It. and Sp.] meaning, 
purpoſe, deſign, drift, a view formed. The principal intent of ſcrip- 
ture is to deliver the laws of duties ſupernatural, Hooker. 
IxTE“xr, or InTE'NTIVE, adj. [intento, It. intentus, Lat.] fixed or 
cloſe bent upon a buſineſs, anxiouſly diligent. Generally with o or 
upon, ſometimes to. Moſt men intent to their own ſafety. X. Charles. 


Intent upon his command. Clarendon, To have the ſenſe intentive and | 


eret. Bacon. | | 
InTEe'xT10N, Fr. of Lat. the end propoſed in any action, the deter- 
mination of the will in reſpe& to any thing, deſign, purpoſe. The 
principal intention is to reſtore the tone of the ſolid parts. Arbuthror. 
InTENT10N [of ſtudy] 1. Eagerneſs of deſire, deep thought or at- 
tention, vehemence or ardour of mind. Intention is when the mind 
with great earneſtneſs and of choice fixes its view on any idea, confi- 
ders it on every fide, and will not be called off by the ordinary ſolici- 
tation of other ideas. Locke. 2. The ftate of being intenſe or ſtrained." 
This for diſtinction is more generally and more conveniently written 
intenſiun I he operations of agents admit of intenſion and remiſſion, 
Locke. N 88 
IxTe'nTIONAL [of intentionnel, Fr. intentionale, It. of intentio, Lat. 
belonging to the intention, deſigned, done deſignedly. A direct and 
intentional ſervice. Rogers. c 
INTENTIONALLY, adv. [of intentional] 1. With fxed choice, with 
deſign. This inward principle doth exert many of its actions inten- 
tionally and purpoſely. Hale, 2. In will, if not actually. You are 
intentionally doing ſo. Atterbury. | | 
InTE'nTivE, See INTENT. | | | 
ITE NTIVELY, or INTE NTLY, adv. [of intentive, or intent] with 
cloſe application or attention, with eager deſire. 
tenily upon them.  Atterbury. 
 IxTEnTREss [of intent] the ſtate of being intent, cloſe applica- 
tion. Intentneſi of his own affairs. Swift. | 
INTER [a Latin prepoſition, uſed in the compounding many Eng- 
liſh words] within, between, among. | 
Ix TER Canem & Lujum, Lat. an expreſſion antiently vſed for the 
twilight, which is called day-/ight's gate in ſome place in the north of 
England, and in others, betwixt hazvh and buzzard. | 
To INTER, verb ad. [enterrer, Fr.] to cover under-ground, to 
bury. /zterred between the very wall and the altar. Adi/or. 
INTE'RCALAR, or INTERCA'LakY Day [intercalaire, Fr. intercalare, 
It. of #ntercalaris, Lat.] the odd day added in leap-year, inſerted out 
of the common order, to preſerve the equation of time; as, the 29th 
of February, in a leap-year, is an intercalary day. | 
_ To IxTERCaLATE, verb act. [intercaler, Fr. intercalo, Lat.] to in- 
ſert an extraordinary day. | i 
IxTETRCALAT ED, part. adj, [intercalatus, Lat.] put between; as 
the putting in a day in the month of February, in leap- year. 
 InTERCALA'T10N, Fr. [intercalazione, It. of intercalatio, Lat.] an 
inſerting or putting in a day in the month of February every 4th 
year, which 1s called the leap-year, or biſſextile. Omitting the znter- 
calation of one day every 4th year. Brown. | 
To IvTERCE'DE, verb neut. [interceder, Fr. and Sp. intercedere, It. 
of intercedo, Lat.] 1. Signifies properly to come in between, to paſs 
between. A vaſt period interceded. Hale. 2. To perform the office of a 


mediator, to act between two parties, with a view of reconciling dif- 


ferences. Our advocate continually interceding with his Father in be- 
half of all true penitents. Calamy. 3. To entreat, or pray in the 
behalf of another. | 
INTERCE DENT, part. adj. [intercedens, Lat.] coming in between. 
INTERCEDE NTAL Day [with phyſicians] an extraordinary critical 
dan, which being occaſioned by the violence of the diſeaſe, falls be- 
tween the ordinary critical days. | 
InTERCE DER [of zntercede] one that intercedes, a mediator, an 
agent. | 
To IxTERCE'Yr [interceptum, ſup. of intercipio, Lat. intercepter, 
Fr. intercettare, It. interceptar, Sp.] to cut off, to obſtruct, to take 
up by the way, or in the mean while, to prevent, or ſtop from being 
communicated. To zntercept ſome part of the light. Newton. 
IXTERCE“ TED, part. adj. [ interceptus, Lat. intercepts, Fr.] catch- 
ed up by the way, prevented. | 
- INTERCEPTED [with mathematicians] taken between, comprchend 
ed, or contained, | 
INTERCEPTED Axes, or INTERCEPTED Diameters [in conic ſec- 
tions] the ſame as abſeiſſæ. RTE» * 
ISTERCE'PT10N, Fr. [znterceptio, Lat.] the act of intercepting, 
Roppage in courfe, obſtruction. Interception of the ſight. Wotton. 
NTERCE'SSION, Fr. and Sp. [interce/jone, It. of interceſſio, Lat.] as 
it were a ſtepping in between to keep off harm or danger, intreaty in 
behalf of another, mediation, agency in the cauſe another, generally 
in his favour, f 
IxTERCE'SSOR, Lat. [interceſſeur, Fr. interceſſore, It.] a mediator, 
an agent between two parties to procure a reconciliation, 
To InTERCHAI'N, werb act. (of inter and chain] to chain, to 
link together. Shakeſpeare, 
To Intercna'nce [of inter and change] 1. To exchange be- 
tween parties, or reciprocally, as complement, writing; to put each 


x 


* 


Fix your eye in- 


INI 


jn che place of the other, to give and take mutually. 
alternately, _ : | | 
FnTERCHANGE [from the verb] 1. Commerce 
commodities, Thoſe people have an interchange or tr 
Howel, 2. Alternate ſucceſſion. The interchanges of 1; \ ona 
darkneſs, and ſucceſſion of ſeaſons. Holder, z. Mutual i; * Ind | 
and reception. A continual interchange of kindneſſes, a 
InTERCHA'NGEABLE [of interchange] 1. Mutual, given or taken | 
| 


2. To ſuccte! | 


» Per mutation ! 


ade with F 


2. Following each other in alternate ſucceſſion, or by turns 
InTERCHA'NGEABLY, adv. [of interchangratle] in a manner wh 
by each gives and receives, mutually. It ovght to have been Fil 
interchangeably. Swift. "2 | 

INTERCHA'NGEMENT [of interchange] exchange, mutual transfe. | 


rence. Strengthen'd by znterchangement of your rings, $1044; 
IxTEACTTIEN T, ſubſe. [intercijiens, Lat.] ſomething that . 
ſtoppage, an intercepting power. Wiſeman, . es 2 


IxTBReTSsilͤx [of inter and cæde, Lat. to cut] act of cuttit 

between, an interruption. By eeſſation of oracles we may mid : 

their interciſſon, not abſciſſion- or conſummate deſolation. 3 
InTercLy's10N, a ſhutting up between, or a- ſtopping up "gs 

ſage between one thing and another, | wan 6 t 

i To. InTerCLu'DE, verb neut. | intercludo, Lat.] to ſhut from | 

place or courſe by ſomething intervening, to intercept, The voice | 

ſometimes intercluded by a hoarſeneſs. Holder. a { 
In-reRetv'smoN [of intercluſum, ſup. of intercludo, from int and 

claudo, Lat. to ſhut] interception, ſtoppage, obſtruction, 
IxnTERCOLUMNIA'TION [with architeQs] the ſpace or diſtance he. 

tween the pillars of a building. Volton. 


To InTERCo'MMON, verb nent. [of inter and common] to foed 4 | þ 
the ſame table, | 4 | 
IxTERCO'"MMONING, part. adj. [in law] is when the commons d. g 


tuo manors lie together, and the inhabitants of both have, time out ct 
mind, cauſed their cattle to feed promiſcuouſly in each. 
To IxTERCOMMU'NICATE, verb act. [of inter and communicy, La} 
to communicate mutually, or one with another, | 
InTeRcommu'niTY [of inter and community] a mutual commugi. 
cation, a mutual freedom or exerciſe of religion. | 
 InTEtrcO'sTAL, adj. [intercoftal, Fr. from inter and fa, Lat. a rib] 
between the ribs. Tre inward intercoſtal muſcles. More. 
 Inrerco'sTar. Nerve [with anatomiſts] a nerve proceeding from 
the ſpinal marrow, and ſpreading itſelf in the belly through all the 


bowels. p 
 InTzzcosTAL Ye/els [with anatomiſts] veſſels that lie between the ſ 
ribs, 1. e. the veins and arteries that run along through the parts. e 
INT ERCOS TALES Externi, or INTERCOSTA'LES Interni [with ana, 
tomiſts] certain muſcles lodging in the intervals or ſpaces of the h 
ribs, their number on each fide being 22; being 11 outward, and as 8 
many inward. 5 | 1 5 
I'nTERCOURSE [ iatercurſus, Lat. a running amongſt, or of . 
cours, Fr.] 1. Mutual correſpondence, communication, 2. Commerce, 5 
exchange. 5 0 
: This ſweet intercourſe h * 
Of looks and ſmiles. Milton. - 4 
 IxTERCURRENCE [of intercurro, Lat.] paſſage between. Without 1 
the intercrrrence of a liquor. Boyle. | | 

InTERCURRENT, ad. [intercurrens, Lat.] running between tuo 1 

lands, as a river. Some very ſubtile, intercurrent matter. Bryle. 15 

. [of intercutaneus, Lat.] lying between the fe | 
and ſz1n. 

IxT ENDE“ AL, ſub. [of inter and deal] traffic, intercourſe. The 2 
alteration of the trading and interdeal with other nations, has grealy * 
altered the dialect. Spenſer. : by 

To InTerprer, werb a. [interdire, Fr and It. interdifum, ſop. of 10 
interdico, Lat.] 1. To prohibit or forbid, to exclude from partaking ot 
of the ſacraments. 2. To prohibit from the enjoyment of comnily he 
nion with the church. An archbiſhop may excommunicate, and ir nk 
terdia by ſuffragans. Ayliffe. Pe mn 

IxrERDier [from the verb] prohibition, prohibiting decree. He * 
did ordain the interdi&s and prohibitions touching entrance of fan. 1 
gers. Bacon. WR ; ; 

IxTrrD1'cT [interdifio, Lat.] a papal cenſure, forbidding all di 
vine offices (except baptiſm to children, the ſacrament of the eucha- 1 
ritt, and extreme unction at the point of death) to be performed with- ”a 
in any pariſh, town, county, or nation, This was commonly . ie 
flicted on a pretence that the privileges of the church had been vo e 5 
ted, by the lords, magiſtrates, or princes of any nation; and Englan Al 
wholly lay under an interdi& from the pope for ſix years, in the reign T 
of king John. In the time of the interdict. Wotton. 1 

Does not this kind of ſpiritual power and juriſdiction, ſeem to 10 won 
with that portray'd by St. Paul? 2 7. v. 2, 4. See INQUBITI rad 
and ANATHEMA. ' 1975 —— Dry, 

InTERD1'cTED [of water and fire] a ſentence antiently N 1 hi 
againſt ſuch as for ſome time were to be baniſhed, which 2 wy 2 
was not pronounced, yet was with an order that no man ſhould - ” 10 
them into his houſe, or afford them the uſe of water or fire, wbie lean 
two elements very neceſſery for life. Thea® tweet 

Ixr EAT Iox, Fr. [ interdizione, It. of interdictia, Lat.] 1. Pu terla 
of forbidding or debarring from the uſe of any thing, prohibition, larde; 
bidding decree. | | has u 

Sternly he pronounc'd Jh 


The rigid interdiction. Milton. ; 
2. Curſe, from the papal interdit ; an improper uſe of the word 


TFohnſon. 
—— The trueſt iſſue of thy throne, 
By Mis own interdiction ſtands accurſt. Adding the 
INTERDICT1ON [in law] is an eccleſiaſtical cenſure, ry Jm 
exerciſe of the miniſterial function, or the performance of ſacteng. 
IxTEAICTORY, adj. [of interdi] belonging to an in 
Ainſworth, | — 
IxTErpv'cTus, a ſpace left between periods or nen. * 
ing or printing ; alſo a ſtop or fetching one's breath in reaer 
writing. ml 
1 verb af. [intireſer, Fr. intereſſarts It. 3 
Sp. of inter and (, infin. for ede, Lat, to cat] 10 concern fed 


Shakeſpearts 


INT 
„ tare in; generally with a reciprocal pronoun. Every 

1 133 in thoſe precious bleſſings which any one of them 
on 5 
peeiveth. * neut. to affect, to move, to touch with com- 
To I'nTE = hi affections; as, this is an intereſting ſtory. 
poſton, ark, ſubſe. [of intereff impers. verb Lat. it concerneth, in- 
' IyTERES "Concern, good, advantage, benefit. For the common 
Vt, Fr. fs ft. Calamy. 2. Power or influence over others. They 
good 1 "hitherto perſerved them, had now loſt their in/ere/t. Cla- 
ho ha Share, part in any thing. 4. Regard to private profit. 
renders intereſt or power thinks fit to interfere. Swift. 5. Uſury, 
re. for the uſe, loan, or forbearance of money lent, Pay- 
money Pa for old debts. Arbuthnot. 6. Any ſurplus of advantage. 
in yet have your defires with intereſi. Shake/peare. 
Leger INTEREST, is that which ariſes from the principal, and 
intereſt forborn. 1 ies f he ok cad 

Simple INTEREST, is that which ariſes from the principal only. 
TarERF Mx Fun, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a part of the body be- 
iet the thighs and the groin. | | f 
** INTERFERE, verb neut. [of inter, among, c. and rio, Lat. 


i ch other. 3. {Spoken of horſes] to ſtrike or hit one 
— zeil th other, ſo Bs 2 one of the fetlocks, or graze the 
bert er. or Ix TER FL Vous inter ffuens, interfluus, Lat.] flow- 
u between. Swimming in the celeſtial inte, fluent matter. Boyle. 

5 InTERFU LOENT [interfulgens, Lat.] ſhining among or between. 
Iyreaeo'ssD [interfuſics, Lat.] poured forth, in, or among. 
7 | 

eee Vowel [with grammarians] is when two vowels 

meet together, one at the end of a word, and the other at the begin- 

ning of the next, ſo as to make a harſh ſound. EG 
RENNEN [interjacens, Lat.] 1. The act or ſtate of lying be- 

ween, Divided only by the interjacency of the Tweed. Hale. 2. 

The thing that lies between. Motions which winds, ſtorms, ſhores, 


and every intergacency irregulates. Brown. | 


[vrER)a CENT, adj. [interjacens, Lat.] lying between, intervening. 


Void of litde iſlands interjacent. Raleigh. 2 

To INT ERIC, vb ad. [interjedtum, ſup. of interjicio, from inter 
and jacto, Lat. to throw] to throw in between. |: 

Ixr8RJE CT oN, Fr. [interjezione, It. of interjectio, Lat. with gramma- 
tas] 1. Is an expreſſion which 1erves to ſhev a ſudden motion of the 
ſoul, either of grief, joy, defire, fear, averſion, admiration, ſurprize, 
Se. And as the greateſt part of thoſe expreſſions are taken from na- 
we only in all languages; true interjections conſiſt generally of one 
fllable. The Latins borrowed moſt of their interjections from the 
Greeks, and we, and the reſt of the moderns, borrowed them from the 


but few. 
danctius, and other modern grammarians, do not allow it a place 


Czfar Scaliger, reckons it the , and principal part of ſpeech, becauſe 
its that which moſt ſhews the paſſions. A part of ſpeech that diſco- 
ers the mind to be ſeized or affected with ſome paſſion, ſuch as are 
i Engliſh, o, alas, ab! Clarke's Lat. Gram, 2. Intervention, inter- 
poſition, act of ſomething coming between, act of putting ſomething 
between. The loud — which maketh the zuterjection of laughing. 
Ja.. | 


In this in eim comes a torrent. L'Efirange. 

lurre lu, a certain formulary or confeſſion of faith which was ten- 
tered by the emperor Charles V. at Augſburgh, to be ſubſcribed both 
by papiſts and proteſtants, and to be obſerved till a general council 


btruded upon the proteſtants after Luther's death by the emperor,when 
te had defeated their forces, and was by moſt of them rejected. It 
rtaned the greateſt part of the doctrines and ceremonies of the Ro- 
maniſts, excepting that of marriage, which was allowed to prieſts, 
id communion to the laity under both kinds. 55 | 
To IXTES JOHN, verb ad. to join mutually, to intermarry. 

Grow dear friends, i 

And interjoin their iſſues. Shakeſpeare. 

Irrz'xIoR, adj. [ interieur, Fr. interiore, It. interidr, Sp. and Lat.] 
mare inward, belonging to the inſide, internal, inner, not outward or 
liperficial. The interior parts of the earth. Burne!'s Theory. 

InTERKNO'WLEDGE [of inter and &nozuledge] mutual knowledge. 
All nations have interknowledge one of another. Bacon. 

To InverLA'cs, verb af. [entrelacer, entrelaſſer, Fr. intralaciare, 
It, entrelacdr, Sp.] to twiſt one with another, to inſert or put in a- 
nong, to intermix. Some are to be 7z»terlaced between the divine 
mag of the law. Hooker, Every where interlaced with dialogue. 

Jaden. 

loves a'ps, H. [of inter and /ap/e] the flow of time between 
uy two events. A ſhort interlap/e of time. Harvey. 

0 IntexLa'sp [entrelarder, Fr.] 1. To lard between, or as the 
n of well fed meat is with ſtreaks of fat; to ſtuff bacon or fat in be- 
Ween meat. 2. To interpoſe or inſert between. Jeſts ſhould be ir- 
worded. Carew. x: To divert by mixture. Mingled and inter- 
q with many particular laws of their own. Hale. 4. J Philips 

* this word very harſhly, and probably did not underſtand it. 

on, | 


They interlard their native drinks with choice 
7 Of ſtrongeſt brandy. FJ. Philips. 
0 IyTexLe ave, werh act. [of inter and leave] to chequer a book 
inſertion of blank leaves. | 
ERLEAVED, part. adj. [of inter, Lat. and leap, Sax. ] put be- 
leaves of a book, a dla paper. X * 
"NTERLI'NE, werb act. ¶ inter lineare, It. entrelinear, Sp. of inter, 
ll and Iinea, Lat. a line] 1. Lo write in alternate lines. In- 
eg Latin and Engliſh one with another. Locke. 2. To cor- 
by ſomethin written between the lines, to write any thing be- 
deo lines. The inter/ining and raſing out of words / r. 
"FRLINEARY, an. [interlinearis, Lat.] interlined. 
LINEaRY Bible, a bible that has one line of a Latin tran- 


(0 firike] 1. To interpoſe or intermeddle. 2. [o claſh, to be in op- 


Latins; though the Engliſh have ſome of their own ; but they are 


inthe parts of ſpeech, but account it among the adverbs ; but Julius 


IT ERu, ſuf. Lat. the mean time or while, intervening time. 


ould be called, to decide all 2 in diſpute between them. It was 


TNT 


2 ptinted between every two lines of the Hebrew and "Greek 
originals, | | 
Fern tedar10n [of inter and lineation] correction made by 
writing between the lines. With ſuch frequent blots and interlinea- 
tions. Swift, | 

To InTzrLINE, verb ad. [of inter and ink] to connect links 
or chains one to another, to join one in another. 'I'wo chains which 
are interlinked, which contain, and are at the ſame time contained. 
Dryden. 

InTERLOCU'T1ION, Fr. [interlocuzione, It. interlocucibn, Sp. of in- 
terlocutia, Lat.] 1. Dialogue, interchange of ſpeech. It is done by 
interlocution, and with a mutual return of ſentences from fide to fide. 
Hooker. 2. [In law] an intermediate ſentence before a final deci- 
fon, or a determining ſome ſmall matters in a trial, till ſuch time as 
the principal cauſe be fully known and determined. Some new in- 


cident in judicature may emerge upon them, on which the judge ought 


to ee by interlocution. Ayliffe. 


NTERLOCUTOR [of inter and Jogior, Lat. to 0 dialogiſt, 


one that talks alternately with one another. The inter 
pliment with one another. Boyle. 
InTERLO'cuTORY [inter locutoire, Fr. interlocutorio, It. and Sp. of 
mnterlocutorius, from inter and Joquor, Lat. to ſpeak} 1. Pertaining to 
interlocation, conſiſting of dialogue. Hnterlocutory forms of ſpeech. 
Hooker, 2. Some incidental determination, preparatory to a final 
deciſion. 555 
_ InTEezLo'curory, InTERLO'cuTOR, or InTeRLoQuITUR, ſub. 
in the Scottiſh law, an incidental or preparatory deciſion, very frequent 
in the court of ſeſſion before the lords at Edinburgh, and alſo in in- 
ferior courts, This, though for the moſt part uſed ſubſtantively, is 
- SG, to which ſentence is referred, as the ſubſtantive under- 
00d, | WES | 
InTERLocuToRY Order, Sentenre, or Judgment [in law] is that 
which does not decide the cauſe, but only ſettle ſome intervening 
matters relating to it. | 
To InTErLO'pe, derb af. [of inter, Lat. between, and foopen, 
Du. to run, g. 4. to run in between, and intercept the commerce of 
others] to trade without proper authority, or interfere with a com- 
pany in commerce, to run in between parties, and intercept the ad- 
vantage that one ſhould gain from the other, to foreſtal, to antici- 


tors com- 


— irregularly. To leave off this interliping trade, or admit the | 


nights of the induſtry to their ſhare. aller. 
INTERLO'PER [of interlope] one who runs into buſinefs to which 
he has no right, an irregular, or illegal trader. Anixter leper upon 
the ſpider's right. L"E/trange. | 
_ InTerLO'PERs [in Jaw] are thoſe who, withont legal authority, 
intercept or hinder the trade of a company or corporation legally ef 
tabliſhed, by trading the ſame way. 4 
 INTERLUCA'T10N, Lat. [in agriculture] the lopping off branches 
to let in light between. | | | | | 
INTERLU'CENT [interlucens, Lat.] ſhining between. 
INTERLUDE [inter/udivm, Lat.] that part of a play, that is repre- 
ſented or ſung between the ſeveral acts, ſomething plaid at the in- 


tervals of feſtivity, a farce or entertainment. Maiques, and revels, 


and interludes. Bacon, t 


InTERLVENCY [interluo, from inter and Jus, Lat. to waſh] inter- 
poſition of a flood, water intervening. Now disjoined by the inter- 
luency of the ſea. Hale. SEE] | 

INTERLU'NAR, or INTERLU'NARY, adv. [of inter and lunaris, from 
luna, Lat. the moon] pertaining to the time or ſpace between the old 
moon and the new, when it is about to change, and is inviſible. Hid 


in her vacant interlunar cave. Milton. | 
IxTENLV'xiuu, Lat. [with aftronomers] the time in which the 


moon has no phaſis or appearance. | 
IxTerMEA TION, Lat. act of flowing between or paſſing through. 
InTERMA'RRIAGE [of inter and marriage] marriage between two 


families, where each takes one, and gives another, Many alliances 


and intermarriages. Addiſon, 

To InTeRMa'RRY, verb neut. [of inter, between, and marry, from 
marier, Fr.] to marry one among another of the ſame families, as the 
brother or ſiſter of one, with the ſiſter or brother of the other. It 
was declared lawful for nobles and plebeians to intermarry. Swift. 


To IxnTERME'DDLE, verb neut. [of inter and meddle ; entremdlen, 


Fr.] to concern one's ſelf in the buſineſs of another, to interpoſe. 
To InTERME'DDLE, verb act. to mingle, to intermix [This is, per- 


haps, miſprinted for intermelled. Johnſon.) Many other adventures 


are intermeddled. Spenſer. 


InTERME'DDLER [of intermeddle] one that intermeddles or inter- 


poſes officiouſly, one that thruſts himſelf into buſineſs to which he has 
no right. | 

3 [of intermediate] interpoſition, intervention; an 
unauthoriſed word. Johnſon. In buds the auditory nerve is affected 
by only the intermediacy of the columella. Derham. | 

InTERMEDIAl [of inter and medius, Lat.] intervening, lying be- 
tween. Active enough without any intermedlal appetites. Taylor. 

InTERMEDIATE (intermediate, Fr. intirmediato, It. of intermedia» 
tus, Lat.] lying between, intervening, holding the middle place or de- 


gree between two extremes. 


InTERME'DIATELY, adv. [of intermediate] by interpoſition, by 
way of intervention, by lying in a manner between. | 
To InTERME'LL, verb act. [entremeſler, Fr.] to mix, to mingle. 


Many other adventures are intermellid, but rather as accidents 

intendments. Spemſer. | 

: InTz'RMENT [from interr; enterrement, Fr. interment] ſepulture, 
urial, | | 


InTERMIGRA'TION,Fr. [of inter and migre, Lat. ] the act ofremoving 


from one place to another, ſuch as that of two parties removing 
when each takes the place of the other. | 
InTz'xMINAaTED [interminatus, Lat.] unbounded, having no li- 
mits. | a 
IxTERMINABLE, Or INTERMINATE [#nterminatus, of in and termi- 
no, Lat.] boundleſs, endleſs, immenſe, itting no bounds. A fleep 
interminate. Chapman. | 
To InTeRMI!'NGLE [intermiſcere, Lat. entremé ler, Fr.] to mingle 
. 2 Tao 


among or with. 
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IxTERuINA TION, Fr. [intermino, Lat. from inter and mine, 
threats] the act of threatening, threat, menace. The threats and 
interminations of the goſpel. Decay of Piety. | 
To InTERMI'NGLE, verb. act. [of inter and mingle] 
gether, to mix, to put ſome things among others. 

” To InTerRMINGLE, verb neut. to be mixed or incorporated, 

IxTERMTSsSION, Fr. and Sp. [intermiffione, It. of intermiſſio, Lat.] 
1. Diſcontinuance, a breaking or leaving off for a while, ceaſing, 
pauſe, intermediate ſtop. The water aſcends gently and by interm/- 
frons. Wilkins, 2. Intervening time. Cut ſhort all inzermiffon. Shake- 
ſpeare. z. State of being intermitted. Words borrowed of antiquity, 
have the authority of years, and out of their intermilſſion do win to 
themſelves a kind of gracelike newneſs. B. 7ohn/on. 4. The ſpace 
between the paroxyſms of a fever or any fits of pain, reſt, pauſe from 
forrow. Reſt or intermiſſion none I find. Milton. 

InTERMI'ss10Ns [with architects] the ſpaces between a wall and 
the pillars, or between one pillar and another. 
 InTErMI'SSILVE, adj. [of intermit] coming by fits, not continual. 
After ſo many intermiffive wars. Hobel. 

To InTERMI'T, verb af. [intermettere, It. intermitir, Sp. inter- 
mitto, Lat.] to leave off any thing for a while, to interrupt. If nature 
ſhould intermit her courſe. Hooker. | | 
To IxTERMI“T, verb neut. to grow mild between the paroxyſms or 
fits; applied to fevers. | 
INT ERKMI“T TT ENT, or INTERMI'TTING, adj. Fr. [intermittenta, It. 
intermittent, Lat.] leaving off for a while, coming by fits. Short 77- 
termittent or ſwift recurrent pains. Harvey. | 

InTERMI'TTENT Di/eaſe, ſuch as comes at certain times and then 
abates a little. I ſhould rather have faid, with BoERHñAA VH, that 
tis called an intermittent, when there is a FULL [or compleat] y- 
rexy between fit and fit; by which circumſtance it is diſtinguiſhed 


from a REMITTENT fever, which abares indeed at certain times of its 


Force and fervour, Lut never is wholly ſuſpended. Bozrnaav. 

Aphoriſm. 727. oy 3 
IxTERKMITT ENI S7iteh {in ſurgery] a ſort of ſtitch made at certain 
ſeparate points, in the ſewing up of croſs or traverſe wounds, 
INTERMITTENT Pulſe [with phyſicians] a pulſe which is held up 
or ſtopped: by the fit for a while, and then beats again. | 

To IxXTERMIx, verb aft [intermixtum, ſup. of intermiſceo, from 
inter and. miſcea, Lat. to mix, or of zntcr, Lat. and miſche, H Ger.) 
to mingle, to join, to put ſomething between or among other things, 
Her perſuaſions ſhe intermixed with tears. Hayward. 

To InTERMix, verb neut. to be mingled together. | | 

IxXTERMIXTURE [of inter and mixture, from mixtura, Lat.] 1. 
The act of mingling between or among others. 2. Maſs formed by 
mingling bodies. Some inter mixtures ot the divided bodies with thote 
employed. Boyle.. 3. Something additional mingled in a mais. An 
intermixture of levity. Bacon. | | 
 InTeRMUNDANE [of inter and mundanus, Lat. the world] relating 
or pertaining to the ſpace between worlds, according to the ſuppoſition 
of Epicurus, ſubſiſting between orb and orb. The valt diſtances be- 
tween theſe great bodies are called intermundane ſpaces. Locke. 

INT ERMU RAIL Space [of intermuralis, from inter and nurus, Lat. 
a wall] a ſpace betwixt two walls. | | 
- IxTERMU'TUAL [of inter and mutual] mutual, interchanged, In- 
ter before mutual is improper. By inter mutual vows proteſting. Da- 
 miel's Civil Mar. | 

IxTz'ax, adj. [interne, Fr. internus, Lat.] inward, inteſtine, not 
ſcreign. Her riches are intern and domeſtic. Hoxel. 

IxTE'RNAL [interne, Fr. interno, It. and Sp. of internus, Lat.] 1. 
Inward, not outward. Such internal veneration for good roles. 
Locke. 2. Intrinſic, real, not depending on external accidents, 
internal rectitude of our actions. Rogers. : 

Interval Angles [in geometry] are all angles made by the ſides 
of any right lined figure within; allo the two angles between the pa: 
rallel lines on each fide the crofling line; as A, B, and C are called 
the internal Angles, and are always equal to two right angles. See 

plate IV, fig. 13. | | | 

IxTERNAL Digeſtives [with phyſicians] ſuch as are preſcribed to 
prepare the body by purgation, by rendering the humours fluid; 
thinning, Sc. clammy or rough ſubſtances, and tempering ſuch as 
are ſharp. Ex 8 5 

1 adv. [of internal] 1. Inwardly. 2. Mentally, 
intellectually. By faith and the ſpirit of God internally united to 
Chriſt. Taylor. 5 ; 

IxTE'RNALNEss [of internal] inwardneſs, 

- INTERNE'CINE, adj. [internecinus, Lat.] endeavouring mutual de- 
ſtruction. | RS 

Th' Egyptians worſhip'd gods, and for 
Their faith made internecine war. Hudibras, 

InTERNE'Ci0N, Fr. ¶ internecio, Lat.] maſlacre, ſlaughter. Natural 
principle of ſelf preſervation will neceuarily break out into wars and 
anternecions. Hale. P80 | 

Ix TER NO“DII Muſculi, Lat. [in anatomy] certain muſcles in the 
hand, likewiſe called the extenſores pollicis. | 

InTERNODIlUM, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the ſpace betwixt the join- 
ing together of the bones of the fingers and toes. 

Iv#ERNU'NT10 [internonce, Fr. internunzio, It. internuncio, Sp. of in- 
ter and nuntius, Lat.] an agent for the court of Rome, in the couris 
of foreign princes, where there is not an expreſs nuntio. 
INTERN NVS Myuſculus Auris [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the 
ear — lies in a bony channel, cavatcd in the bone called os 

n.. LR, AED | 

IxrENO“ssEI Muſculi [in anatomy} the muſcles of the hands be- 
4ween the bones which move the fingers. 

INT EROSSEI Pedis e anatomy] i&ven muſcles of the toes ariſing 
from the oſſa metatarſi of the leſſer toes, and falling down into the 
firſt internode of each toe fide-ways. 
 INTERPELLA'TION, Fr. [interpellatio, Lat.] interruption or diſturb- 
ance; allo a ſummons, a call upon. 
trajudicial interpe/lation is ſufficient. Aylife. 

To INTERPLEA'D [of entre and plaiger, Fr.] to diſcuſs or try a point 
Which accidentally falls aut, before the determination of the main 
cauſe: as when two ſeveral perſons are found heirs to land by two 
deyeral offices, and the thing is brought in doubt to which of them 


to mingle to- 


The 


One citation, monition or ex- 


IN 


poſſeſſion ought to be given; ſo that they muſt inter 
mally try between themſelves who is the right heir, 
ToIxnTERPOLATE, verb ad. | interpoler, Fr. inter polatum, ſup gt. 
polo, Lat.] 1. Lo alter from the original copy, to falſjſy to 2 inter 
thing not genuine or written by the original author; to foif an lome 
into a place to which it does not belong. Another law 3 th 
by Solon, or, as ſome think, interpolated by him. Pope. 2, 155 5 
to begin again, to carry on with intermiſſions. That motion x yu 
firſt moveable partly interpolated and interrupted: Hale. Ns 

InTERPOLA'T1ION,. Fr. {from 7:terpelate} the act of new Yai! 

a falſifying an original by putting in ſomething which was . : 
authors copy; alſo that which is ſo inſerted. I have changed th f the 
tion of ſome of the Latin verſes and made fome ir pla-, Gr "oO 
to Pope. This liberty of adding to, and taking trom ancient ee 
is one /pecies of thoſe vous FRAUDs, by which the grand 9 hu 
ſupported itſelf from its firſt rife down to the preſent day. Ste N 
c. 2. v. 10. compared with 2. 1im, c. 4. v. 2. and Rev. c 22 by 
18, 19. I'll give you one tingle inſtance out of many: Wiz 
Bafil, in the latter half of the fourth century, introduced 3 
like our modern doxology into his church, he was immediately cha - 
with inzovation. In reply to which, he confeſles, that the - + 
doxology, for which his adverſaries pleaded, vig. the aſeribin 8 
to C the FATHER ihro' his Son and Spirit, was the uſual and ed 
one in che fe, going century; as indeed St. JuST1N tells us, it was 0 
practice of the church in his days [See DoxoLocy and Euchagkl 
compared] Nay more; he [i. e. St. Baſil] is ſo much at a Joss fy 
any authentic preſident in the pb/ic /iturgres of the church, that he i 
obliged to have recourſe to What he calls a mean and trivialthing 6M 
a private form, uſed {as he ſuppoſes) time out of mind. And _ 
ſearching tor authorities in the works of St. Ox GEN, IRR Aus Cie. 
MENS RoMan, and other antenicene writers, he is not able to produc 
ene patiage that 1s clearly in pozur, Whereas in our prejent and even 
beſt edinons of the artericere both liturgies and private writers, ys 
hid a plenty of thole very doxologies, for which St. Basil, in 110 
fourth century, ſearched ; but, with all his literature, ſearched 1 
vain, How come this ? I aniwer, with the poet, 
Tum vero manijeſia FIDEs, danaumgue pateſcunt 

IN SIDI& | | 
But, alas! this is but one inflance out of many: CLARK kE, in his Scr. 
ture Doctrine, p. 302, and in his reply to Nelſon, p. 206, has men. 
tioned ſome liberties of this kind, that affect the sacRED WRITING; 
theniſelves; and no doubt but others might be produced; as St. Ert. 
PHANIUS himſcif confehes upon Jute, c. 22, v. 44, and bit ſweat wa 
as it were great drops ef bioad, Ot which text he ſays, “ erbe, 
Sc. i. e. the OKTHODOX ou? of fear took it away.” Gran xz in 
IREN UM, p. 2060. And if the reader deſires frier fatisf:tlion on 
this head, I mean of /orgery in general, he may conſult that elaborate 
comment which Mepe has given upon oue of the abe texts, 
Meve's aworks, Fd. Lond. p. 687, Sc compared with what we laue 
already oitered under the words, CREED, BIBLIOTAPHIST, Euxoui- 
ANS, BrRaxDeum, Sc. KEE 

IxNTERPOLA TOR, Lat, [interpoloteur, Fr.] one that interpolates or 
ſoiſts in counterfeit paſſages, a falffier of original writings by inter. 
polations, You or your interp:lairor. Savift. 

IxTERPO'SAL, ui. [of interpoſe] 1. Interpoſition, agency be. 
tween two perſons, The interpr/al of my lord of Canterbury's com. 
mand for the publication. South. 2. Intervention. Intercepted by 
the 7nterps/al of the benighting element. Glanville, 

lo INTER O“SE, verb ad, | interpoſer, Fr. interporre, It. interfoſtun, 
ſup. of 77er/00, Lat.] 1. Jo put in or between, to make interte- 
nient, Some weeks the king did honourably nte-peſe. Bacon, . 
To thruſt in as an obſtruction, interruption, or inconvenience. Hu- 
man frailty will too often interpo/e itlelf, Sqvift. z. To offer as4 
tavour or relief, The common father of mankind ſeaſonably inter- 
pojed his hand, Woodward, | | 

To InTERPosE, werb neut. 1. To mediate, to act between two par- 
ties. 2. Jo put in by way of interruption, to intermeddle in an attat, 

INTER TO“sER [of interpeſe] 1. One that comes between others 
No relt be inerps/er between us twain. Shakeſpeare. 2. One that 
interpoſes as a mediator, any intervenient agent. 

InTERPOSI”r10N, Fr. [interpoſitione, It. of interpoſitio, Lat.] 1: The 
act of ſtepping in or concerning one's ſelf in a buſineſs, or difference 
between two parties, mediation, agency between. 2. Intervening 
agency. z. Intervention, ſtate of being placed between two. BY 
reaſon of the entire interpoſition of the earth. Raleigh. 4. The thing 
interpoſed. | 

A ſhelter and a kind of ſhading cool 
Tnterpofition, as a ſummer's cloud. Milton. Co 

To InTE'rPRET, verb ad. [interpreter, Fr. interpretrart, It. inter 
pretar, Sp. of interpretor, Lat.] to expound or explain, to tranſlate, 0 
ſolve, to decipher, to clear by expoſition. Interpreting of dreams, 
Daniel. | | 1 

INTE'RPRETABLE [interpretabilis, Lat.] that may be, or that is ea N 
to be expounded or deciphered. Theſe ſingularities are interpret 
from more innocent cauſes, Collier. | 

INTERPRETA'TION, Fr. [interpretazione, It. — 
interpretatio, Lat.] 1. An expoſition, the ſenſe given b) an —_— 
or tranſlation, a commentary, the act of interpreting. | at age . 
will miſquote our looks. Shakeſpeare. 3. The power or n 5 
plaining. To give us the interpretation and uſe of it in mercy- en. 

INTERPRETATIVE, aj. [of interpret] collected by interpret 100 
The rejecting their conditions may juitly be deemed an interpreta 
ſiding with hereſies. Hammond. | be col- 

/ g 

INTE'RPRETATIVELY, adv, [of interpretative] ſo 35 mu. A 
lected by interpretation. The Almighty interpretatively [pears © 005 
in this manner, Ray. | f inter? 

INTERPRETER [iaterprete, Fr. and Sp. interpretatort, It. 0 1 
pres, or interpretator, Lat.] 1. A perſon who explains the b _ 3 
words or writings of another perſon, an expoſitor, an oxy” 

2, A tranſlator, 2 1 

InTERPU'NCTION, Fr. [from inter and pungo, Lat. * % 
by pricks or points, ſet between, a pointing between W. 
tences, to 

To IxTz'rr [of in and terra, Lat. enterrer, Fr. anttrrars Sp 
bury or lay under ground, See INTER. lun. 


plead 30, e. for: 


interpretaclon Sp. of 


INT 
un [interregne, Fr. interregns, It. of Lat.] the vacancy 
e Ry x * 3 the death or depoſition of one king, 
| | the ſucceſſion or reſtoration of another. 
and eREIGN [interregne, Fr. interregnam, 1 vacancy of the 
* g There could not be any interreign or ſuſpenſion of title. 


Martezais, Lat. the perſon who governs during an interregnum, 


or while there is no king. 


To InTE'RROGATE, verb neut. [interroger, Fr. interrogar, Sp. of 


obere, It. and Lat.] to aſk, to put 3 : 

* 5 ATERROOATB, verb act. to queſtion, to examine. ns 
(cr ERROGA TION, Fr. [interrogaziont, It. interragacion, Sp. of inter- 
10e, Lat.] a queſtion put, an examining or enquiry. PEI 

e of INTERROGATION, A point of diſtinction denoting a queſtion, 

marked thus (f) as, Is this conſiſtent with common horielty? 

[xTERROGATION [with rhetoricians] is a figure that is very com- 
non. In a figurative diſcourſe, paſſion continually carries an orator 

towards thoſe that he would perſuade, and cauſes him to addreſs what 

ke ſays to them by way of queſtion.” An interrogation has a wonder- 

{il efficacy in making the audience liſten to what is ſaid. LonGiNUs, 

in his treatiſe of the SUBLIME, repreſents this figure as one of the wore 

five and vivid kind, and which gives not only a greater force aud 
ſpirit but alſo credit to what 15 ſpoken. * For the parhetics, lays he, 
fon impreſs us molt, when they do not ſeem to have been furnjp d or 

;nroduced by the artifice of the lpeaker ; but to arite out of the occa- 

on, or ſubje&t itſelf.” Loxoix. de jublim. Ed. Pearce, p. 72. 1 

(1:ll only add, that this celebrated critic ranges the interrogation, as 

nur lexicographer has done, under the claſs of PaTHETICS; and ac- 

cordingly Tits, who was a perfect maſter of nature, has given us a 

whole /eries of theſe 7-mpaſſionate forms of ſpeech, in that reply which 

his incerſed hero makes to U/ ſes. [rad gth. I. 337. 341 
IxTERRO'GATIVE [znterrogatif, Fr. interrogattvo, It. of interrogati- 

10, Lat.] that iuterrogates or aſks, denoting a queſtion, expretlcd in 

a queſtionary form of words. LSD |: 
IsTERROGATIYE {with grammarians] certain pronouns, &c, uſed 

in aſking queſtions ; as, who ? what? which? | 

[INTERRO'GATIVELY, adv. [of interrogali ve] in the manner or 
form of a queſtion. : | | 

InreRRo "GATOR [of interrogate] one who alks queſtions. 

IsTeRRO'GATORY, t. [ interrogatoire, Fr.] a queitton, an en- 
quiry. To put interrogatories unto him. Sidney. 

ISTERRO'GATORIES |zHferrogatorres, Fr. interrogatorio, It. inter ro- 
gui, Sp. of interrogatoria, Lat.] queſtions. 

INTERRO'GATORY, adj. [interrogatoire, Fr. interrogatoris, It. and 
gp. interrogatorius, Lat.] pertaining to an interrogation or Cxamin- 
aon, containing or expreſſing a queſtion. 

To InTERRUPT, verb aft. [| interrompre, Fr. interrompere, It. in- 
trrumpir, Sp. interruptum, ſup. of interrumpo, from inter and rumpo, 
Lat, to break] 1. To break or take off, to hinder the procefs of any 
thing by breaking in upon it. Neither tree nor buſh to zzterrrpt his 
charge. Clarendon. 2. To hinder, to ſtop one from proceeding, by 
imerpoſition. Anſwer not before thou haſt heard the cauſe, neither 
merrupt men in the midſt of their talk. Ecclefraſticus, 3. To divide, 
to ſeparate. 8 N f | 

IsrenrUPT, part. paſſ. for interrupted. 

Seeſt thou what rage : 

Tranſports our adverſary, whom no bounds, 
Nor yet the main abyſs wide interrupt can hold. Dilton. 


uterruption, not without ſtoppages. Reflected more or leſs interrupt- 
dh. Boyle. | 1 


. 988 
IvrexRU'PTER [of interrupt] one who interrupts. | 
IkTERRU'PTION, Fr. [interruzione, It. interrupcion, Sp. of interrup- 

th, Lat.] 1. Intervention, interpoſition. 2. A diſcontinuance or break- 

ng off, interpoſition, breach of continuity. Severed from the con- 
tnent by the interruption of the ſea. Hale. 3. Hindrance, let, ſtop. 

IxTersCa'puLan, adj. [of inter and ſcapula, Lat. the ſhoulder] 
paced between the ſhouiders. 


INTERSCAPULAR [in anatomy] a proceſs or knob of the ſcapula 


alled the ſpine. 

INTERSCaPULA'RIA, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the cavities or hol- 
by places between the ſhoulder-blades and the vertebrz or turning 
joints, | 

To IxTERSCI'ND werb. af. [inter/cinde, from inter and ſcindo, Lat. 
v cut] to cut in two in the midſt, to cut off by interruption. | 

0 INTERSCRI'BE, verb act. | interſcribo, from inter and /cribo, Lat. 
vufte] to write between, to interline. 

NTERSCRI PTION, Lat. an interlincation or writing between. 

STERSE CANT, adj. [ interſecani, Lat.] cutting in two in the mid- 

eo Uviding any thing into parts. | 


* CANTS [in heraldry] pertranſient lines, which croſs one 
er, | 


'# Int 
Ud ſeco 
tually, | | 

To IT ERS“ or, verb neut. to meet and croſs each other. At that 

Punt where theſe lines interſe@. Ii iſeman. | 

auen r erios, Fr. [ interſexione, It. of interſe#io, Lat.] the act of 

W 15 off in the middle, the point where lines croſs each other. 
out any interſection or meeting aloft. Wotton. 

VTERSECTION [with mathematicians] ſignifies the cutting off one 
« plane by another; and thus they ſay the mutual interſection of 
Planes is a right line. 

A NTERSE MINATE, verb a7. [interſeminatum, ſup. of interſemino, 
inter and ſemen, Lat. ſeed} to ſow among or between. 
VINTERSE'RT, verb ad. [inter/ertum, ſup. of interſers, from inter 

; een to ſow] to put iu between other things. If I may in- 
1 ort philoſophical ſpeculation. Brerexvoad, 
BRSE RTLON Fof interſert] an inſertion, or what is inſerted be- 
wha thing. | 
R809, [of inter and choguer, Fr.] a claſhing or hitting 
"oe ing again another, | F 7 ; N : , 
aul 8 verb ad, [Pentechoqiitr, Fr.] to claſh or hit one 


ERSE'CT, verb ad. [inter/etum, ſup. of interſeco, from inter 


INTERRU PTEDLY, adv. [of interrupted] not in continuity, with 


er ſhoulder-blade, in that part of it which riſes, and is commonly 


Lat.] to cut off in the middle, to divide each other mu- 


INT 
| IxTERS01'LING [with huſbandmen] the laying of one kind of earth 
upon another, | | | 
— InTerspace [of inter, between, and /patium, Lat.] a ſpace be- 
tween things, | 

To InTzrspe'r5t, werb ad. [of inter and ſparſum, ſup. bf ſpargo, 
Lat.] to ſcatter or ſprinkle here and there, or among other things. A 
void ſpace interſper/ed amongſt bodits. Locke: 

INTERSPE'RSION [of intenſpenſe] the act of ſcattering here and there. 
The interſpenſion of now and then an elegiac or a lyric ode, Matti. 

InTEerRsPE*rSUM Vacuum, Lat, See V acuity. 
 InTersPi'NALEs Colli [with anatomaſts] the name of five pair of 
ſmall muſcles of the neck, ariſing from che upper parts of cach double 
ſpinal proceſs of the neck, except of the ſecond vertebræ, and end in 
the lower part of all the ſaid. double ſpines, | 

InNTERSPIRA TION. [from inter and ſiro] the act of breathing be- 
tween, a fetching breath, _ . | 

InTErSTEL Lak; adj. [of inter and feellaris, Lat. pertaining to a 
ſtar] being between or among the ſtars, intervening between the ſtars. 
The mnterjtellar ky hath io much affinity with the ſtar, that there is a 
rotadion of that as well as of the ſtar. Bacon. 3 

INTERSTELLAR Parts of the Uni ve je ſin aſtronomy] thoſe parts 
which are without and bey>nd our ſolar ſyſtem; in which there are 
ſuppoſed to be ſevcial other ſyſtems of pianets, moving round the fixed 
ſtars, as the Centres of their reſpecitve moons, as tae ſun is ot Ours. ; 
and fo, if it be true, as it id nut mprobable, tht every fu h ſtar may 
thus be a ſun to jome habitab e orbs myving round it, the interſtellar 
world will ve infinutely the greateſt pat of cue univerſe. | 

UINTERSTICE, Fr. C Interſtixio, I mer} lilinm, Lat.] 1 A diſtance 
or ipace be:ween one taing and another 2 'he time between one 
act and another. Ihe inter /tices of tine. A, . : 

IxTersT1'THaL, adj. | of iter, ice containing interſtices, having a 
ſpace between. The :nterj/itral divilion, H wn, 

InteERTE'xT, a, [intertexius, Lat. ite! woven. : 

InTERTE'XTURE [2tertix;, Lat.] the act of weaving between. 

InTESTRANSYERSA'LES Coll; [in any, certam nraicles between 
the tranſverſe proceſſes of the veiteLtaz of the neck, ot tne ſame ſize 
and figure with the intefſpinales. 

To InTerTwi'xe, or to INTERTW!I'sT, verb af, [of inter and 
tine, or twiſt] to unite by twiſting one in another, | 

 PxTegvar. {irtervalle, Fr. intersallo, It entrevale, Sp. of intre- 

wvalum, Lit.) 1. The diſtance or ſpace between two extremes of a 
place, interſtice, void or vacant ſpace. T hrough any one nter 
of the teeth. Nezv/on, 2. Tine paſſing between any two aſſignable 
Points. The i#tci/v4/; Lerween every war being ſo ſhort. S. z. 
Kemitton of a diſtemper or delirium.” His 7atervals of ſenſe being 
few and ſhort, leſt but little room for the offices of devotion. Arrerbary, 

IxTER VAL [in muſic] the Cifference between two ſounds in reipect 
of grave or acute, or that imaginary ſpace terminated by two founds 
differing in gravity or acuteneſs. 2 N | 
INTERVAL of the Fits of ealy RefleAion, or of ealy Tran/mifion of the 
Rays of Light [in optics] is the ſpace between every return by a fit, 
and the next return. 5 e | 

To InTERVENE, verb neut. [intervenire, It. intervenio, Lat.] to 
come between things or perſons, to make intervals, to be intercepted. 
Every croſs accident that can zterven'. Taylor. ORR 

INTERVENE, /. {from the verb] oppoſition or perhaps interview, 
A word row obſolete. I hey had ſome tharper and ſome milder dif- 
ferences which might eaſily happen in ſuch an i#tervene of grandees. 
Wotton. = 

INTERVE'NIENT, adj. ¶ interventers, Lat. intervenant, Fr.] interve- 
ning or coming in between, interpoied, paſling between. I intermit 
things interctenitut. Wotton, | | 

INTERVE'NTION, Fr. [zterwentio, Lat.] 1. An interpoſition, the ſtate 
of being interpoſed. The intervention of that lax membrane. Holder. 
2. Agency between perſons. God will judge the world in righteouſ- 
neſs by the intervention of the man Chriſt Jeſus. Atterbary, 3. A- 

ency between antecedents and conſecutives. Some things he does 
by himſelf, others by the 7n/ervertion of natural means. L'Efrange. 

To INTERVE'RT, verb. act. [interverto, from inter and verto, Lat. 
to turn] to turn to another courſe, The duke izterverted the bargain, 
Wotton. | 8 | 

INTERVIEW [entreweue, Fr.] mutual fight, a fight of one another. 
It is commonly uſed for a formal and appointed meeting or conference 
between perſons. 

INTERVIG1LA'TION, the act of watching or waking between 
whiles. | | 

To InTERvo'LvE, verb act. [intervelvo, Lat.] to involve one thing 
with another. i 

INTERVvO'LVED, part. adj. [of inter and valve] rolled one within 
another. 

Mazes intricate, 
Eccentric, intervolv'd, yet regular. Milton. 

To InTEerRwEa've, verb act. pret. interwove, part. paſſ. znterwove, 
interwoven or interweaved [of inter and weave ; from peapan, Sax. 
weven, Du. and L. Ger. weben, H. Ger.) to weave in, with, or among 
any thing elſe, to intermingle. Trees thick interwoven. Milton. Words 
interwove with fighs. Milton. So interweav'd, ſo like, ſo much the 
ſame. Denham. | 


To Interwi'sn, verb act. [of inter and wi] to wiſh mutually to 


each other. 10 
What tyrants and their ſubjects interaviſb, 
All ill fall on that man. Donne. 


InNTERWo'VEN, part. adj. [of interweave] weaved or woven with or 
among. 

17 £'STABLE [inteſtabilis, Lat.] uncapable or unqualified to make 
a will. Rendered infamous and inteſtable. Ayiife. | 

InTe'sTATE, adj. [inteftatus, Lat. inteſtat, Fr. inteftato, It.] dying 
without making a will, wanting a will. Jrre/iate death. Dryden. 

InTEsTi NA Gracilia, Lat. did anatomiſts] the ſmall guts. | 

InTE'STINAL, adj. Fr. belonging to the guts. | he ina tube. 
Arbuthnot. 

InTE'STINE, adj. [inteftius, Lat. inteſſin, Fr. inte/lino, It. and Sp. 
1. Inward, being within fide, not external. I HI inward and in- 
teſline enemies to prayer. Duppa. 2. Contain.d in the body. Inte- 
tine tone and ulcer. Milton, 3. Domeſtic, nt foreign. I know not 
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INT 


whether the word be properly uſed in che following example of Shake- 
ſpeare. Perhaps for mortal and inteftine ſhould be read mortal interne- 
cine. Tohnfſon. | | 
Since the mortal and in/eftine jars 
Twixt thy ſeditious countrymen and us. Shak:ſpeare. | 

InTzEsTiINE War, a civil war, as it were within the bowels of a 
ſtate or kingdom. | a 

IxTESTINE Motion of the Parts of Fluids, where the attracting cor- 
puſcles of any fluid are elaſtic, they muſt of neceſſity produce an inte- 
ſtine motion; and this greater or lefler according to the degrees of 
their elaſticity and attractive force. 

IxTESTIxEs, Fr. [inteftint, It. inteſtinos, Sp. of inteflina, Lat.] the 
entrails, the bowels, the inward parts of any living creature. 

InTE'STINUM, Lat. a bowel or gut. 

InTesTiNUM Redum, Lat. the ſtrait gut. 

To:IxTHRA'L {of ix and thrall, from Spzl, Sax. a ſlave] to en- 
ſlave, to 1 into bondage, to ſhackle. A word now ſeldom uſed, 
at leaſt in proſe. Thoſe people which he has ſubjected and inthra/led. 
Raleigh. 5 

na een [of intbral] ſlavery, ſervitude, or the act of bring- 
ing into bondage, the ſtate of being enſlaved, | 

Sent from God to claim | 
His people from int hralment. Milton. | | 

To Inruro'Ne, or To IX TRAONI'Zz E, verb af. [inthronizatum 
Lat. int hroniſer, Fr.] to ſeat or place on a throne, to raiſe to royalty. 
One chief in gracious dignity ih“ d. Thomſen. = 

INTHRONIZA'T1ON, an inſtalment, the act of 


placing on the throne 
or ſeat of majeſty. 


To IxcrrE, verb act. [prob. of in and vihran, Sax. to over- per- 


ſuade, or acti/er, Fr] to allure or draw in by fair words, &c. See 
ENTICE. | | 

IxTi CEMENT [from entice, See ExTiCEMENT: the act of alluring 
or drawing in, Ec. 5 | 

Ix'Timacy [of iatimate] cloſe familiarity, To confine our friend- 
ſhips and intimacies to men of virtue. Rogers. 

I'nTIMATE, /ub/t. [zntimus, Lat. intime, 
Sp.] a familiar friend. 5 | | | 
IxriuarE, adj. {intime, Fr. intimo, It. intimads, Sp. of intimus, 
Lat.] 1. Familiar, particular, cloſely acquainted. 2. Inward, inte- 
ſine, inmoſt. Fear being ſo iatimate to our natures, it is the ſtrongeſt 
bond. T:/l.tjou, 3. Near, not kept at a diſtance, 
with an intimate and immediate admiſſion. South. 


Fr. intimo, It. intimado, 


To I'xNTiMaTE, verb act. [intimare, It. and low Lat. intimer, Fr.] 


to give to underſtand, to hint, to point out indirectly or not very 
plainly. 3 
I'NTIMATELY, adv. [of intimate] 1. Familiarly, particularly, with 


cloſe triendſhip. 2. Cloſely, with intermixture of parts. 3. Nearly, 
inſeparably. : | . 
__I'xTimacy [of intimate] great familiarity, ſtrict friendſhip. 


IxTiMa'T10N, Lat. and Fr. [intimagione, It. of intimatio, Lat.] 
hint, an obſcure or indirect declaration or direction. CTY 
I'STIME, adj. [intimus, Lat.] inward, being within the maſs, not ex- 
ternal nor on the ſurface. An inlime application of the agents. 
To IxnTi'MipaTE [intimider, Fr. intimidire, It. of in and timidus, 
Lat.] to put in fear, to frighten, to diſhearten, to make cowardly. 
IxTiz1iDA'T10N [of intimidate] the act of affrighting or putting in 
fear. TO 5 
Ix TIR E. adi. See ENTIRE. . I 
To IN TI TIE [intituler, Fr. intitolare, It. intitulàr, Sp. of intitulc, 
Lat.] to give a title. See EXT1TLE. | | 3 
Ix TITLE D, part. adj. [of intitle, intitule, Fr.] having a title, name 
or ſubſcription; alſo having a right to claim, &c. 
IxriruLA“TIox, Fr. [intitolazione, It.] an intitling. | 
I'sTo-[into, Sax.] 1. A prepoſition, noting entrance with regard 
to place. To put into them a living ſoul. Locke. 2. Noting penetra- 
tion beyond the outſide, or ſome action which reaches beyond the ſu- 
perficies. To look into letters already opened or dropt, is held an un- 
generous act. Pope. 3. Noting a new ſtate, to which any thing is 
brought by the agency of a cauſe. They naturally ſpread themſelves 
into lakes. Addiſon. | | | | 
I'sToL [of iz and xol, Sax. tol, Du. and L. Ger.) cuſtom paid for 
commodities imported. #4 
 INTO'LERABLE, Fr. and Sp. [intollerabile, It. of intolerabilis, Lat.] 
1. Unſufferable, not to be borne with or endured, having any quality 
in a degree too powerful to be endured. Our load will be as intolera · 
ble as it is unreaſonable. Taylor. 2. Bad beyond ſufferance, 
INTOLERABLEMESS [of intolerable] unbearableneſs, &c. 
INTOLERABLY, adv. [of intolerable} to a degree beyond ſufferance, 
unſufferably. | 
InTO'LERANT, adj. [intolerant, Fr.] not enduring, not able to en- 
dure. The powers of human bodies being limited and intolerant of 
exceſſes. Arbuthnot. | 
To IxTo'Ms, verb ad. 
a tomb, to bury. 
To I'NTOXaTE, werb 
make a rumbling noiſe. 
IxTox4'T1ON, Fr. [Pintonare, It.] 1. In muſic, is the giving the 
tone or key, by the chanter in a cathedral, to the reſt of the choir. 
2. The act of thundering. | 
Io InTo'xg, verb neut. [from intone, or rather from tone, intonner, 
Fr.] to make a flow protracted noiſe. Aſs intones to als. Pope. 
To IxTo'rT, verb ad. [intortus, Lat.] to twiſt, to wreath, to 
wring. A canal variouſly intorted and wound up 10 Arbuthnot. 


[from i» and tomb ; entember, Fr.] to put in 


neut. [intonare, It. and Lat.] to thunder or 


To IxxoxicarE, verb. ac. [rofſicare, It. enteſigar, Sp. intoxico, 
from ix and toxicum, Lat. a poiſonous potion] to make drunk, to ine- 
briate. The more a man drinketh of the world, che more it intoxica- 


teth. Bacon. 
IxToxtca"TiOn [of intoxicate] the at of making drunk or fuddling, 
drunk, inebriation, ebriety. 


the ſtate of being 


InTRA'CTABLE [intraitable, Fr. intrattabile, It. intratable, Sp. of 
intradtabilis, Lat.] 1. Not to be managed. 
obſtinate, ungovernable, unruly. | 
 InTRA'CTABLENESS [of intractable] obſtinacy, perverſeneſs, un- 
governableſs, unmanageableneſs. 

InTrA'cTaBLY, adv. [of intrafable] ungovernably, ſtubbornly. 


2. Violent, ſtubborn, 


He was honoured 


2. [In grammar] A verb 1 N is that whi 
c 


 atrincherar, Sp.] 1. To fortify with a trench or 
French army were ixtrench'd in their camp. 
lous. | ; 


ditch. 


ficulty, involution, complication of facts or notions. He found ſuch 


Addiſon. | 


cate buſineſs to the underſtanding with the utmoſt clearneſs. Adj. 


ning deſign, a plot, a private tranſaction, in which many parties ate 


really. A lie is a thing abſolutely and intrinſecally evil. 


— N 3 
NT 
In rx fous [intrancus, Lat.] that is within, inward 
InTRANQU1'LLITY [of in and tranquillity] unquietneſ; 
reſt, To relieve that i#trangullity which makes men impatient of f 
in their beds. Temple. hig 
. InTra'nsED [of in and rranſe, Fr.] caſt into a trance. 
Ex TRANcED. | 2 
IxTRA“NSITIVE [intranſitivas, Lat.] 1. Not paſſing into 
c 


Miltoy. Sea 


n a , ſignifies 4 * 

not conceived as having an e upon any object, 

Clarke's Lat. Cre F OS, © curro, I run, 
InT&ansMU'TABLE [of in and tranſmutable] that cannot 

* into any other ſubſtance, Experienced chemiſts do affirm «,; 
ver to be intranſmutable. Ray. quick. 
To IN TR ATT [| attraper, Fr. attrapare, It. entrampdr, 8 

in a trap, to inſnare, 1805 ENTRAP. A par, Sp.] to Catch 

To INTREA“SURE, verb act. [of in and treaſure] to | 

treaſury. Shakeiprare. 1 fare] to lay up as in 2 
To IxTREA'T [of in and traiter, Fr.] to aſk humbly, to fu K 

cate. | Ppli- 
InTREA'TY [from intreat] a ſubmiſſive acting, a ſupplication See 

ExTREATY. | | g 
To InTRE'NCH, verb. af. [of in and trancher, 


be chan. 


Fr. trincierar,, It. 
rampart; as, the s 


2. To break with hol. 


His face | 
Deep ſcars of thunder had intrench'd. Milton. 

To InTRENCH, verb neut. to encroach upon, to uſurp, to inyad 
to cut off part of what belongs to another; with en. V ko 
to zntrench upon truth. Locke. 

InTRE'NCHANT, ad. [This word, which is, I believe, found on! 
in Shakeſpeare, is thus explained by one of his editors: The d 
clant air means the air which ſuddenly encroaches and cloſes upon the 
ſpace left by any body which had paſſed through it. Hanmer, I he. 
lieve Shakeſpeare intended rather to expreſs the 1dea of indiviſibility of 
invulnerableneſs, and derived intrenchant from in, privative, and 
trancher, to cut, intrenchant is indeed properly not cutting, rather than 
not to be cut + but this is not the only inſtance in which Shakeſpeare 
confounds words of active and paſſive ſignification. Johnſon] not to be 
divided, not to be wounded, indiviſible. | 

As eaſy may'ſt thou the intrenchant air 
With thy keen ſword impreſs, as make me bleed. Shalyear: 

INTRE'NCHMENT [retranchement, Fr. trinciamento, It.] 1. The 28 
of intrenching with a breaſtwork. 2. An encroachment. 

ISTRENCHMENT (in the art of war] any work that defends a pc 
againſt the attacks of an enemy, and is generally taken for a trench or 


e are not 


INT E PID [intrepide, Fr. intrepido, It. of intrepidus, Lat.] fearleſs, 
undaunted, reſolute, daring, brave. | 
Argyle, | 

Calm and intrepid in the very throat | 
Of fulphurous war on Teniers dreadful feld. Thomſon, 

InTREPI'pITY, or INTRE'PIDNESS [intreprdite, Fr. intrepiditd, I. 
undauntedneſs, fearleſneſs, courage. The 7xtrep:dity of theſe diminu- 
tive mortals, who durſt venture to walk upon my body without tren- 
bling. Satz /t. | | 

IxTRE'PIDLY, adv, [of intrepid] fearleſly, courageouſly, daringly. 
He launches forward 7»trepid:y. Pope. | 

I'nT&icacy, or INTRICATEXNEssS, perplexity, intanglement, di. 


intricatene/s that he could ſee no way to lead him out of the mare, 
S:4rey. Perplexing that fable with very agreeable plots and intricacies, 


oI'NTR1ICATE [intricatum, ſup. of intrice, Lat.] to intangle, to 
perplex, to darken. Not proper, and now obſolete. Alterations of fr. 
names have ſo intricated or rather obſcur'd the truth of our pedigrees. 
Camdem. EE). eg | | 5 
I'xTRICATE [intrigato, It. entricado, Sp. of intricatus, Lat.] per- 
plexed, intangled, involved, obſcure, Fit to convey the moſt mtr 


I'NTRICATELY, adv. [of intricate]. in a perplexed manner, with 
perplexity, with complication or involution of one in another, Va. 
riety of factions into which we are ſo intricately engaged. Suit. 

Ix TRICE [zntrigue, Fr. intrigo, It,] 1. A ſecret contrivance, cu 


engaged; uſually an affair of love. 2. Intricacy, complication, u- 
volution; little in uſe. Hale. 3. The complication of a fable or 
poem. As theſe cauſes are the-beginning of the action, the oppolite 
deſigns againſt that of the hero are the middle of it, and form that 
difficulty or intrigue which makes up the greateſt part of the poem. 
Pepe. 4. An aittemblage of events or circumſtances occurring in an 
affair, and perplexing the perſons concered in it. "abi 
To InTrrcGue, verb neut. [intriguer, Fr.] to plot, to cabal, 
one who huſies himfelf 


to carry on an intrigue, or private deſigns. 
InTz1'cuer [of intrigue ; intriguer, Fr.] ge 
in private tranſactions, one who forms petty plots, one who p 
omen, 
* ſecret 


InTRI'GUINGLY, . adv. [of intriguing] with intrigue, with 


lotting. | a 
Furt rb Fr, 


IxTATNSECAL, IxTRT'ASsle, or INTRINSICAL [in : 
trinſeco, It. and of intrinſecus, Lat. This word is now ge 


2 = — 
written intrinſical, though contrary to etymology] 1. Inward, D 7 = 
genuine, ſolid, natural, not accidental. Intrinſic goodneſs. _ : Ivy 
2. Not extrinſic, outward, or merely apparent. Theſe m *. Oh 
laws of God not by the intrinſecal goodneſs and equity N 10 * 
Tilletfon. Intrinfic value. Rogers, 3. Trade, cloſely familiar; Nee 


ſolete. He falls into intrin/ecal ſociety with Sir J. Graham. M ottus 


INTRI'NSECALLY, adv. [of intrinſecal) 1. Inwardly, 2 


Wichin, at the inſide, The leſs he ſhewed without, dhe mot 


wrought intrinſecally, Wotton. FE of; 
InTRINSECALNEsSS [of intrinſecal] reality, inwardn *  noraudf 
InT&1'NSECATE, adj. [This word ſeems to have :_ el 

formed between intricate and intrinſecal. Johnſon] Per plexed, | 

or complicated, 1'x780 


INT 


WF in adverb, that ſignifies within. | | 
tr verb att. —— Fr. introdurre, It. introdu- 
of introduce, Lat.] 1. To bring or lead in, to uſher into a 
dr, 5p. to 2 perſon. To introduce into their minds ideas of infinity. 
lab - To bring ſomething into m_ or practice. He _— in- 
33 of cure. Broaun. 3. To produce, to give occaſion 
na Aron introduces habits in 8 Locke. 4 To bring 
zoo writing or diſcourſe by proper preparatives. 
we ocer [of introduce] 1. One who conduQts another to a 
mor lace. 2. One who brings any thing into notice or prac- 
15 * an iutroducer or ſupporter, not as a teacher. Wotton. 
<TRODU CTION Fr. [introduzione, It. introduciòn, Sp. of intros 

INT Lat.] 1. The act of leading in or introducing to any place or 
"_ the ſtate of being uſhered in or conducted. 2. The act of 

rſon, any thing new into notice or practice. The archbiſhop had 

the introduction of the 1 and the canons into Scotland. 
Bond 3. A preface to a book, diſcourſe, &c. containing pre- 
Cert [from introduce; introdudtif, Fr.] 1: Serving as the 
r or preparatory to ſomething elſe. That great inſtrumental i- 
radudtive art, that muſt guide the mind into the former. South. 2: 
bring in. | | | 
e [introdufeur, Fr. introduttore, It. of introdudor, 
Lat.] an introducer of ambaſſadors, Sc. 4 

InTR0DU'CTORY, adj. [introdudtus, introduforius, Lat.) ſerving to 
*ntroduce, ſerving as a means to ſomething further, previous. This 
introduftory diſcourſe. Boyle. | 0 | | 

IvrRoGRE'S810N [in!rogr-/io, Lat.] the act of going into, entrance; 

IvrRo'1T, aht. [introit, Fr.] the beginning of the maſs, the be- 
pinning of public devotions. 3 ; 8 

IyTrOM1's$10N [ intromiſſio. Lat.] 1. The act of letting or ſending 
in, A general intromiſion of all ſects and perſuaſions. South. 2. [In 
the Scottiſh law] the act of EY with Ka uind —_— - 
he ſhall be brought to an account for his intromiſſiens with ſuch an eſ- 
fh InTROMI'T, werb af. [intrcmitto, Lat.] to ſend or let in, to be 
the medium by which any thing enters. Glaſs in the window intromits 
light without cold. Holner. | | 

To InrRosSPECT, verb ac. ¶introſpectum, ſup. of introſpicio, Lat.] 
to take a view of the inſide, to look into, to conſider. - 

IxTROSPE'CTION || intraſpectio, Lat.] a view of the inſide, the act 
of looking narrowly into. 'To make an intraſpection into my own 
mind. Dryden. | 55 5 

xn rob ſin philoſophy] the taking in of nouriſhment, 
whereby animal bodies are increaſed, 

InTROVE'NIENT, adj. [of intro and weniens, Lat.] coming in, en- 
tering. The commixture of introvenient nations. Brown. | 

IxTROvE'RSION [of intro and verſum, ſup. of werto, Lat. to turn] 
the at of turning inwards. WS Dt. 

ToIxTav'De, verb neut. {intrudere, It. intrudo, Lat.] 1. To thruft 
one's ſelf rudely into company or buſineſs, to intermeddle, to uſurp 
or get poſſeſſion of a thing unjuſtly, to come in unwelcome by a kind 
of violence, to enter without invitation or permiſſion ; commonly 
with aon. That this might ſo enter, as not to intrude, it was to 
ings warrant from 3 ſame hand. South. 2. To encroach, to 
force in uncalled or unpermitted ; with into. Intruding into thoſe 
things which he hath not ſeen. Colaſſians. 

To InTrvu've, verb act. to force without right or welcome; with 
the reciprocal pronoun. Not to ixtrude one's ſelf into the myſteries 
of government. Pope. | | | 

IsTeu'ner [of intrude] he who intrudes, an uſurper, one who 


Every-new intruder into the world of fame. Addiſon. 

IxTRUpeR [in common law] one who gets poſſeſſion of lands that 
ae void by the death of a tenant for life or years, and differs from 
an abator, in that an abator enters upon lands void by the death of a 
tenant in fee, They were but intruders upon the poſſeſſion, Davies. 

IsTRv's10N, Fr. and Sp. [intraſſone, It. intrufio, Lat.] 1. An un- 
nannerly thruſting one's ſelf rudely into company, where one is not 
acceptable, or into buſineſs ; the act of thruſting or forcing a perſon 


y upon the zntrufion of another. Locke. 2. Encroachment upon 
ay place or perſon, entrance without invitation or permiſſion. I may 
doſe, after ſo long an intrufion upon your meditations. Wake. 3. Vo- 


Way ſuitable to my employment or fortune, and ſo ſtand charged with 
ntrufion and impertinency. Wotton. 

NTRUSION [in law] a violent or unlawful ſeizing upon lands or 
tenements, void of a poſſeſſer, by one who has no right to them. 


Tat with confidence, to charge with any ſecret commiſſion or thing 
& value. None of the duke's officers were intruſied with the know- 
kdpe of it. Clarendon, 

IxrurTiOoN [of intuitus, intueor, Lat.] 1. Sight or view of a mat- 
tr, commonly uſed of mental view, immediate knowledge. Theſe 
propoſitions we know by a bare ſimple intuition of the ideas. Locke. 
2 [ln metaphyſics] a perception of the certain agreement or diſa- 
vement of any two ideas, immediately compared together. Locke, 
. Anowledge not obtained by the deduCtion of reaſon, but inſtanta- 
Kouſly accompanying the ideas that are its object. All knowledge of 
Cauſes is deductive, for we know none by ſimple intuition. Glanwille. 

larv ITIVE intuitive, Fr. intuitivus, low Lat.] 1, Seen by the 
md immediately, without the deduction or intervention of reaſon. 

n by com aring two ideas together in our minds, we lee their a- 
on or diſagreement ; this therefore is called intuitive knowledge. 

* 2. Seeing, not barely believing. The intuitive viſion of God. 
ln Having the power of diſcerning truth immediately with- 

dcocination. Their intuitive intellectual judgment. Hooker. 
ny ITIVELY, adv. [of intuitive ; intuitivement, Fr. by immedi- 

Pception, without deduction of reaſon. The ſearcher of all 

earts, who alone intuitively doth know who are his. Hooker. 


l Ks 
4 rung SCENCE, or INTUMESCENCY { intume/centia, intumeſco, Lat.] 


No 55. 


forces himſelf into company or affairs without right or welcome. 


«thing into any place or ſtate. The ſeparation of the part of one 


untary and uncalled undertaking of any thing. I handle an art no 


0 Integv'sr, verb act. [of in and truſt] to put in truſt with, to 


INV 

che act of ſwelling, puffing, or riſing up, tumor, the ſtate of being 
ſwoln. They variouſly begin, continue, or end their intume/cencies. 

InTv'roescaNCE, or InTu'sGEscenCY [of in and turgeſeo, Lat.] 
the act or ſtate of ſwelling, ſwell. Not by attenuation of the upper 
part of the ſea, but intergeſcencies cauſed firſt at the bottom. Broan. 

InTu'ss, ſub. [from intiſum, ſup. of intundo, from in and tunds, 
Lat. to beat] bruiſe. Spenſer. 2 

To IxTWI E, verb act. [of in and twine] 1. To twiſt or wreath 
together. This opinion, though falſe, yet intæuined with a true. 
Hooker. 2. To encompaſs, by circling round it. 

The veſt and veil divine 


Which wand'ring foliage and rich flowers intauine. Dryden. 
To IxvA DE, werb ad. 3 Fr. invadere, It. and Lat.] 1. To 
attack a country, to enter it hoſtily, Should he i»wade any part of 


their country. Kno/les. 2. To attack or ſet upon, to aſſail, to af- 


ſault. There ſhall be ſedition among men, and invading one ano- 
ther. 2 E/dras. 3. To ſeize violen ly, to uſurp. to violate with the 


firſt a& of hoſtility, to attack, not to defend. And virtue may repel _ 


tho" not invade, Dryden. 


Inva'per [of invade) i. One that invades or enters with hoſtility 


into the poſſeſlions of another. Neither durſt they, as invaders, land 
in Ireland. Bacon. 2. An aſſailant 3. An encroacher, an intruder. 
Enlarged for the repelling and preventing heretical invaders. Hammond, 
To Ixva"tiaTe, verb at. [from in and vadis, gen. of was, Lat. 
a ſurety ; old records] to engage or mortgage lands. IE 
Invapia'TiIONns [old records] mortgages or pledges, 


Invarie'scence (invaleſcentia, of inualeſeo, from in and valeo, 


Lat.] health, ſtrength, force. . 

Ix vA“LID [invalide, Fr. invalido, It. and Sp. of inwalidus, Lat.] 
1. Infirm, weak. 2. Of no force or ſtrength, of no cogency, that does 
not ſtand good in law. | | 

Admitting motion in the heavens to ſhew 8 

Invalid, that which thee to doubt it mov'd. Milton. 

To Ixva“LID ATE, verb act. [ invali ſer, Fr. invalidare, It.] to weak- 
en, to make void, to deprive of force or efficacy. To invalidare 
ſuch a conſequence. Boyle. ES 

IVVALI DE. Aub. Fr. one diſabled by ſickneſs or wounds. 

What beggar in the inwaliges, | 8 

With lameneſs broke, with blindneſs ſmitten, 

Wiſh'd ever decently to die? Prisr. 35 
IxVELI'DIT x, or Inva'LIDNEss [invalidite, Fr. invaliditd, It.] 1. 
The nullity of an act or agreement, weakneſs, want of cogency. 2. 
Want of bodily ſtrength. This is no Engliſh meaning. That none 
who could not — by age, ſickneſs, or invalidity, ſhould want. 
Temple. 5 

Inva"'LuaBLE [of in and valuable] ineſtimable, precious above 


eſtimation. The glorious and invaluable bleſſings of believing. A.- 


terbury. 

 Inva'rIaBLE [of i and variable, Fr. invariabilis, Lat.] unchange- 

able, conſtant, firm, ſtedfaſt. Known and inwariatle ſigns. Brown. 

 Inva'riaBLENESS [of invariable] 1am atability, conſtancy. 
IXVAXIABL Y, adv. [of invariable} conſtantly, ſteadfaſt, , unchange- 

ably. He who ſteers his courſe invariably by this rule. Atrerbury. 
Ixva"s1on, Fr. and Sp. {invaſione, It. of inwaſio, Lat.] 1. A de- 

ſcent upon a country, an hoſtile encroachment upon the rights or poſ- 


ſeſſions of another, We made an invaſten upon the Cherethites. 


1 Samucl. 2. An attack of an epidemical diſeaſe. What demon- 
ſtrates the plague to be endemial to Egypt, is its iv n and going 
off at certain ſeaſons. Arbuthnot. 8 

Inva'sive, adj. [of invade} entering hoſtilely upon others poſſeſ- 
ſions, not V's i, Not make more 7»vaffve wars abroad. Dryden. 


Ixnve'cTED, or Inve'cyeD [in heraldry] is fluted or furrowed, 


and is the reverſe of ingrailed, in that ingrailed has che points out- 


wards toward the field; whereas inveted has them inwards, the or- 


dinary and ſmall ſemi-circles outwards toward the field. 

Inve'cTive, adj. {invettivo, It. of invectus, Lat.] railling, re- 
proachful, virulent, ſatirical, abuſive. His inwe&ive muſe. Dryden. 

Inve'cTiveyubPe. [invefte, Fr. invettiva, It. invectiva, Sp. and low 
Lat.] railing, ſharp, virulent words or expreſſions. A reproachful ac- 
cuſation, a cenſure in words or writing. Bitter in vedtives. Hooker. 
 Inve'cTIVELY, adv. [of invedive] ſatirically, abuſively, reproach- 
fully, virulently. | 

Inve'cTivexness [of inve&ive ] reproachfulneſs, virulence in 
words, Sc. 7 

To Ixver'cn, verb ag. [inveho, Lat.] to rail, to declaim, to ſpeak 
bitterly againſt one, to utter cenſure or reproach ; generally with a- 


gainſi. Inveighing ſo ſharply againſi the vices of the clergy Dryden. 


Inver'GheR [of inveigh] one that inveighs, a vehement raller. 
Theſe inveighers againſt Mercury. Wiſeman. 

To Inver'cLe, verb act. [of invogliare, It. Minſhew ; or aveugler, 
enaveugler, Fr. to make blind, Skinner and Junius] to allure, entice, 
or deceive with fair words, to wheedle, to perſuade to ſomething bad 
or hurtful. Deſigned to exalt our conceptions, not inveigle or de- 
tain our paſſions. Boyle. | | 

IxVEIOLER [of inveig/e] a ſeducer, an enticer to ill. The prince 
clapt him up as his inwveigler. Sandys. 


To IxvE Lor, verb act. [enveloper, Fr. inviluppar „ l. to wrap up, 


to infold. See ExVELOPE. 
Ix ve'NDiBLE [inwvendibilzs, from in and vendo, Lat. to ſell] unſale- 
able, that cannot be ſold. | 
To Inve'xoM [envenimer, Fr.] to poiſon, to infect. See Ex- 
VENOM, | 
To Inve'nTt — It. ynventar, Sp. inventar, Port. inven- 
ter, Fr. invenio, Lat.) 1. To find out, to contrive or deviſe, to pro- 
duce ſomething not made before. A ſcrew invented by Archimedes. 
Arbuthnot. 2. To forge, to contrive falſely, to fabricate. Such 
things as thoſe men have maliciouſly 3nwen/ed againſt me. Su/an- 
nab. 3. To feign, to make by the imagination. Hercules' meet- 
ing with pleaſure and virtue, was invented by Prodicus. Addiſon. 4. 
To light on, to meet with ; obſolete. 
Or Bacchus merry fruit they did invent, 
Or Cybel's frantic rites have made chem mad. gs 
8 C vzx- 
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 txvrarar [of invent} 1. One who deviſes ſomething new, or not 
known before. As an inverter he was rich. Garth. 2. A forger, 
one who fabricates. N 


Invention, Fr. [invenzione, It. invencien, Sp. of inventio, Lat.] 


1. The act of finding out, a contrivance or device, a ſubtlety of mind, 
or ſomewhat peculiar in a man's gemus, which leads him to the diſ- 
covery of things that are new. Mine is the iawentzon of the charm- 
ing lyre. Dryden. 2. Fiction,. Invention is a kind of mule, Dry- 
den, z. Diſcovery, Four pair of channels to convey it into the 
mouth, which are of a late ;nwention. Ray. 4. Forgery. 
If thou canſt accule, 
Do it with invention ſuddenly, Shakeſpeare. | 
x. The thing invented. A place not fairer in natural ornaments, 
than artificial /nTeations. Sidney. | ; 
IxVENTIO [with logicians] is that part of logic that ſupplies ar- 
guments for demonſtration. 2D 3 | 
InvexTiON [with poets] every thing that the poet adds to the hif- 
tory of the ſubje& he has choſen, and of the turn he gives it. ; 
. Ixventive [inventif, Fr. inventivo, It.] apt to invent, ingeni- 
ous, ſharp witted, ready at expedients, having the power of fiction. 
He had an inventive brain. Raleigh. of 
Ixve Tor, Lat. 1. One that finds out ſomething new. Your 
monk that was the inventor of ordnance and gunpowder. Bacon. 
2. A contriver, a framer; in an ill ſenſe. * 
| In this upſhot purpoſes miſtook, 
Fal'n on th' inventors heads. Shakeſpeare. 
IxvE'NTORIALLY, adv. [from inventory, whence perhaps invento - 
rial] in the manner of an inventory. To divide inwventorially would 
dizzy the arithmetic of memory. Shate/peare. | 
I'NVENTORY [inventaire, Fr. anventorio, It. inventario, Sp. of in- 
ventarium, Lat.] a catalogue of goods and chattels, particularly thoſe 
ſound in the poſſeſſion of a party deceafed, and appraiſed, which 
every executor or adminiſtrator is bound to deliver to the ordinary, 
whenever it ſhall be required. In Perſia, the daughters of Eve are 
reckoned in the i2wertory of their goods and chattels. Spectator. 
INVENTOR [in commerce] a liſt or particular valuation of goods, 
To Ixve'xToORY, verb af. ¶ ing entorier, Fr.] to regiſter, to place 
in a catalogue. The philoſopher thought friends were to be ingen 
iored as well as goods. Government of the Tongue. | | 
INVE'NTORIED, part. adj. [irventerie, Fr.] written down in an in- 
ventory. | t 


Ixve'nTREssS [inventrix, Lat. inwentrice, Fr.) a female inventer, 


Their inventors and zzventre//es were to be deified. Burnet's 
Theory. | . 7% 

InveRNE'ss, a port town of Scotland, capital of the connty of In- 
verneſs, ſituated at the mouth of the river Neſs, in Murray frith, 
106 miles north of Edinburgh. £7 : | 
 Inve'rsE, adj}. [inverſus, Lat.] inverſe a reciprocal, oppoſed to 
direct. | | es 

IxvERSE Rule of Three, or INvERSE Rule of Proportion, a method 
of working the rule of three, which ſcems to be inverted or turned 
backwards. It is ſo called, when the fourth term is ſo much greater 
than the third, as the ſecond is leſs than the firft ; or ſo much lets 
than the third, as the ſecond is greater than the firſt. | 

Ixverse Method of Fluxions {with mathematicians] is the method 
of finding the flowing quantity of the fluxion given, and is the ſame 
that foreigners call calculus integralis. 


IxvER SE Method of Tangents, is the method of finding an equation 
to expreſs the nature of a curve in an equation expreſſed in the neareſt 


derms. | . 
IxvERSE Ratio [with mathematicians] is the aſſumption of the 


conſequent to the antedent; like as the antecedent to the conſequent, 


as if B: C:: D: E, then by inverſion of ratio's C: B:: E: D. 
Inve'RSELY, adv. | of inverſe] backwardly, or in an inverted 
order. 

Id vE'RSIOx, Fr. [inverſione, It. of inwerſio, Lat.] 1. The act of 
turning the inſide out. 2. A change in the order of words or things, 
ſo as that each takes the room of the other. 3. Change of order or 

time, fo as that the laſt is the firſt, and the firlt laſt, A ſubtile izwer- 
/on of the precept of God. Brown. 1 5 

Ix VERSION [with geometricians] is when, in any proportion, the 

eonſequents are turned into antecedents, & e contra. 


Ix VERSION [with rhetoricians] a figure whereby the orator makes 


that for his advantage, which was alledged againſt him. 

To Ixve'rT, ve ad. [invertere, It. and Lat.] 1. To turn upſide 
down, or inſide out, to turn backward, or the contrary way, to place 
in a contrary order to that which was before. Poeſy and oratory omit 
things eſſential, and izwert times and actions. Watts. 2. To place 
the laſt fiſt. 3. To divert or turn into another channel, to embezzle. 

inſtead of this, convert or intervert is now commonly uſed. Incert- 
ing his treaſure to his own private uſe. Mnolies. 
Ixve'rTepD [in heraldry] as wings inverted, is when the points of 
them are down. £ | 
Ixve'RTEDLY, adv. [of inverted] in a contrary or reverſed order. 
A pretty landſkip of the objects abroad izwertedly painted on the 
paper. Derham. | 
to Ixve'sr, verb adt. [inveſiir, Fr. and Sp. inveftire, It. and Lat.] 
1. To confer on any one the title of a fee, dignity, or office, to place 
in poſleſſion thereof; having 47/4 or in. We inveſt God himſelf 
«vith them. Hooker.  Invefted in that high dignity. Clarendon. 2. To 
dreſs, to cloath, to array; it has in or 441th before the thing. 
Thou w7/5 a mantle didſt inveſt 
Ihe riſing world of waters. Milton. 
3. To adorn, to grace; having with, 
For this they have been thoughtful to inwe/ 
Their ſons wth arts and martial exerciſes. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To coofer, to give. It inve/teth a right of government. Bocyn, 
To Ixvesr [in law] to put into poſſeſſion of lands, tenements 
Sc. alſo to inftal with any dignity or honour. | | 
To InvesT a Place {in the art of war] is to beſiege a place fo 
cloſely, as to ſtop up all its avenues, and cut off all communication 
with any other place; as, the enemy e the town. 
IVVEISTIE NT, adj. [inveſtiens, Lat.] clothing, covering, Its iz we- 
/'$eut ſhell, Woodward. | 


quiſition. 


or benefice. 


1NV 


INnve'sT16ABLF, adj. [of inveſtigate] that may be ſearch 
coverable by a rational diſeuſſion. In ſuch ſort they are 
Hooker, ; 

To Inve'sT1GATE, verb ad. [inveligare, It. and Lat 
find out by ſteps, to ſearch or enquire diligently, and by 
Inceſtigate the variety of motions. Holder, 

InvesT1Ga'T10N [inveſtigazione, It. in veſligacion 
tio, Lat.] 1. The act of tracing, ſearching or fin 
by rational diſquiſition. The inve/iigation of truth. N. 
mination, A diligent inve/irgation of my own territoric 

InvesT1GATION [with gramm arians] is the art, m 
er of find ing the theme in verbs, the mood, tenſe, 6, 

Inve'sT1TURE, Fr. [inveſtidura, Sp. inveſt 
The act of giving up, or putting into the poſſeſſi 
2. The right of gwing the poſſeſſion of theſe, 
up to the pope the znve/titure of biſhops. Raleigh, 

Inve'srmexT [of in and w//ment] dreſs, clothes, habit 
white inw/tments figure innocence. Shateſpenre. : 

Inve'TERACY, or INVE'TERATENESS [inwveteratso, 
continuance of any thing bad, obſtinacy confirmed by 
weterateneſs of his malice. Brown, 
prejudices. Aadiſon. 2. [In phyſic] long continuance of a diſe 

Inve"TERATE [inwetere, Fr. inweterato, It. 
teratus, Lat.] 1. Grown, rooted in, or ſettled by long contin; 
old, long, eſtabliſhed. An inweterate and received Opinion, 
2. Obſtinate by long continuance. A long 22 


tom of ſinning. South. 
To INdVETEN ATE, werb act. [inveterer, Fr. invelero, Lat.] to ha- 
* Ar 


den or make obſtinate by long continuance. An ancient tacit expec 
tation which had by tradition been infuſed and ivete a 
minds. Bacon. | 
IxveTERA'TON, Lat. the act of growing into uſe b 
Isv1'pious [irwidicfus, Lat.] 1. Envious, 
impoſture or ;z0i4ious reſerve, Evelyn. 
hatred.  'Fhis is the more uſual ſenſe, 
dicus affair to give the preference to any. Pope. 


„Sp. of ; 
tas ws 


4115. 


ethod 


Lat.] 1. Low 
— a time. 
The inveteracy of the 


8. Pope 


Y manor, 


ed out, ai. 
1110 gal, 


Y rational dil. 


Niga. 


any thing Out 


2. Exa. 


» Or man. 


itura, It. and Lat. 
on of an 


Whobe 


. 
1 he ts 


aſe, 


mnwveterade, Sp. of imy 


Bat, 


eterate courſe and cul: 


rated into mens 


by long cuſtom, 
1 malignant. Without 
2. Likely to incur or to þ 
Agamemnon found it 


all AN. 


Invi'prtousLY, adv. [of invidious} 1. Enviouſly, malignantly 


The lairy anvidiouſly aggravate the immunities of the Clergy, 
2. In a manner likely to provoke hatrcd, 


Ixvi'pioventss (of iavidicus] the quality of provoking hatred or 


envy. 


8 rat, 


IXVIOILAxN , Lat. want of watchfulneſs or of carefulneſs. 


To Ixvicorart, verb ad. inc 
Lat.] to in 


Iuæigorating the laws. Addiſon. 
Ixv * of znwviporate] 1. The act of invigorating. 
100RAHœON [of znwigorate] e act of invigorating, 2, 


The ſtate of being invigorated. In the very height of activity and in. 
. Tigoration. Norris. 


| * © | zgorire, It. of in and wigeratin, 
ire with vigour, life and ſpirit, to ſtrengthen, ts enforce, 


Ixnvixcisie, Fr. and Sp. {invincibile, It. of invincibilis, Lat.] 


not to be overcome or conquered, not to be ſubdued. That izvid. 
ble nation. Kolleg. TOR OAT bp | 
IxvixciBLENESS [of 7#43ncible] inſuperableneſs, unconquerable- 


neſs. 


Ix vixcIBLY, adv, {of invincible] unconquerably. Irvincibl in. | 


peded. Decay of Piety. 


IxvioLaBLE, Fr. and Sp. ing iolabile, It. inviolabilis Lat.] 1. Not 
In a league of iawiolable amity. Hasler. 
Inviolable powers ador d 


to be violated or broken. 
2. Not to be profaned, not to be injured. 
with dread. Dryden. 3. Not ſuſceptible of hurt or wound. 
'T'h' ;znwzolable ſaints 
In cubic phalanx firm advanc'd entire. Milton. 
IxviioLaBLENESS [of zzwiclable} uncapableneſs of 
INVTOLABIL x, adv. [of inviclable] without breach or failure, in an 
inviolable manner. Inwiolally yours. Dryden. | 
IxVIOoLATE for IXVI oLATED, adj. Fr. { invie/atus, Lat.] unhurt, 
His fortune of arms was flill :n<i/ate. Bacan, 


unpolluted, unbroken. 
inviolatus, Lat.) not violated cr 


IxvioLateD [iruiolato, It. 
broke. 
I'xviovs, adj, [7 vius, Lat.] impaſſable, not trodd 
vious Ways can prove. Hudibras. 
To lxvrron [erviromer, Fr. invironare, It.] to compa 


round. See ENVIRON. 


To IxvIscar BE, verb af. [of 


gleth thole infects. Brown. 


IN VISIBI“LIT Y, or INvi's1BLENESS, the quality of being inviſible, | 
uncapableneſs of being ſeen, imperceptibleneſs to the ſight. Subſtitu- 


ting their ſmalneſs for the reaſon of their inwi/ib:/ity. Ray. 


INVI“sIsLE, Fr. and Sp. [invi/ibile, It. of inviſibilis, Lat.] that 
cannot be ſeen. That he is a ſpirit, and conſequently that he 15 22. 
{6/2 and cannot be ſeen. Tilloſſon. 
Ixv1's1BLY, adv. {of invi/ible] imperceptibly to the ſight. 
IXVITA“TTIox, Fr. [invitamento, It. of inwvitatio, Lat.] the 


ing violated, 


en. Virtue ir- 
ſs or ſur- 
in and viſcus, Lat.] to lime, to en- 


tangle in glutinous matter. It hath in the tongue a mucous and {uy 
extremity, whereby upon a ſudden emiſſion it inwi/cates and entan- 


act of 


bidding, inviting or calling to any thing with ceremony and civility. 


draw. Keele zafticus. 


That other anſwer'd with a lowly look, 
And ſoon the gracious invitation took. Dryden. 
Invita'rory [invitatoire, Fr.] of an inviting quality, 
containg invitation. 
InviraTorY Ve, ſe 
up to praiſe and plority God. 
To Invi'ts, verb ad. { inviter, Fr. invitare, It. 
bid, call or defire one to come to a pl | 6 
with intreaty and civility, If thou be inwited of a mighty Wan W 
rſuade, to incite, to entice, 07 


[in the Roman catholic ſervice] a verſe that ſtirs 


: : 1. To 
and Lat.] boite, 


2. To pe 


cularly one's 


Facility and hope of ſucceſs might inv3te ſome other choice. 


To Invite, verb neut. [inwito, Lat.] to atk or call to au) 
pleaſing. 
All things invite 
Jo peacctul counſels. 
Ixvi'TBr [of e,] he who invites. Intereſt was the 
inviter. Smalridge. 


INvi'TINGLY, adv. 


[of 2 iting] in ſuch a manner as invites 


lures, a temptation, Io look zxwiting/y. Decay of Pieq. 


uſing or 


acne. 


ſcope of the 


ofice 
To yield 


People's 


2nce, 


8 
* U 
8 


ching 


or al- 
To 


n CY —_— 


lx. 
Uvilit 

To 
Cultor 
Im. 
git 
he m 


ihe ſa 


1 N U 


InvmgraTtt, verb act. [inumbro, from in and umbra, Lat. a 
dow] to ſhade, to cover with ſhades. 
7 La, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb enulacampane. 
eri, part. adj. [ inumbratus, Lat.] ſhadowed. 
uncl Tiox, Lat. the act of hooking into. : | 
N verlor from inudtum, ſup. of munguo, of in and unguo, 
E the act of anointing or ſmearing. An oily liniment 
bo the inunttion of the feathers. Ray. ; | 
1 A TIoN [inondation, Fr. inondazione, It. inundaciòn, Sp. of 
a _ Lat.] i- An overflowing of water, a flood, a delugate. 
2 ſays. Cowley, implies leſs than deluge. The ſame inun- 
1 not paſt forty feet. Bacon, 2. A confluence of any kind, 
155 inundation of the Irtfh. Spenſer. eo | 7187 
To ['xyoCATE, OT To Ixvo'k E, werb act, [inwoquer, Fr. inuocdr, 
89. irvꝛcart, It. and Lat.] to call upon for aid, help or relief, to im- 
fore to pray to. The power I will invote lies in her eyes. Sidney. 
ber law ful that L 7nwocate thy ghoſt. Shakeſpeare. | 
Fae \/Tion, Fr. [invocatione, It. invocacion, Sp. invocatio, Lat.] 
1. The act or form of calling upon or crying to any being for help, 


To 


dor afſiltance. The umocation is divided between two deities. Ad. 
al 


hn. 2. The act of calling upon God for aid or aſſiſtance in prayer. 
Verout invocation of the name of EE 
Nrocariox [in an epic poem] is accounted the third part of the 
arration 3 and moſt poets, in imitation of Homer, have begun their 
gems with an invocation ; who, no doubt, thought the invocation 
would give a ſanction to what he ſhould ſay, as coming from divine 
inſpiration. But the great maſters of antiquity have introduced the in- 
cocation of their muſe, not only in the BEGINNING of their poem, but 
lo upon any extraordinary work, or labour, which ariſes in the ſet 
que! of the compoſition ; as Hom in his catalogue of the ſhips; and 
Vall in his muſter of the Italian forces. I need not add, that our 
lis rox has taken the fame liberty with both; tho' as the muſe which 
he invokes had far better pretenſions to divinity than theirs, he adds 
err judiciouſly in the cloſe of one of theſe in vic tions, with which he 
opens his even book: | 
For rhov art heawv'nly ; ſhe an empty dream. 
| Parnanise Loſt, Book jth, 
Txroice, b. [This word is perhaps corrupted from the Fr. en- 
ener, fend ; in traffic] a particular account of merchants goods, cu- 


tom, proviſion, charges, &c. fent by a merchant to his factor or cor- 


reſpondent in another country, 


Ixvorcs Tare, the weight of the caſk, bag, &c. in which goods 


mentioned in the invoice, are contained. 

rofl v' cRUu, Lat. any covering of particular parts of the body. 

IxvoLucruUM Cordis [with anatomiſts] a membrane which ſur- 
rounds the heart, the fame as pericardium. 

To Invo'Lve, verb aft. [invokon, Lat.] t. To wrap or fold any 
tung in, So vain are they to think they oblige the world by izvs/w7g 
tin darkneſs. Decay of Piety. 2. To imply, to comprite. To fhew 
tut the contrary neceſſarily involves a contradiction. T7 n. 3. To 


To take in, to catch, Our hatred of it may iavνée the perſon which 
we ſhould not hate. Spratt, 5. To entangle. It only ſerves the 
more to involve us in difficulties. Locke. 6. To complicate, to make 
aricate, Fallacies that are often concealed in florid, witty or #r- 
whed diſcourſes. Locke. To blend, to mingle together confuſedly. 
Larth with hell mingle and iawo/uve. Milton. | 
ToIxvoLve [with algebraiſts] is to multiply a number by itſelf. 
Isvo'LUNTARILY, adv. [of involuntary] not by choice, not ſpon- 
aneouſly, unwillingly, without a free will | | 
Invo'LuxTARY [involuntaire, Fr. involuntario, It. and Sp. involur- 
tariz;, Lat.] 1. Not voluntary, not choſen, not done willingly. The 
fordearance of that action conſequent to ſuch command of the mind, 
b called voluntary, and whatſoever is performed without ſuch a 
thought of the mind, is called :nvoluntary. Locke 
the power of choice. SEL 
The gathering number as it moves along, 
Involves a vaſt involuntary throng. Pope. 
ImoLunTarRy [in medicine] applied to any natural excretion, 
which happens thro' weakneſs, or want of power to reſtrain it; all 
conrulſive motions, where the muſcles are preternaturally invigorated 
* action, without the conſent of the mind. : | 
Invo'LUNTARINESS [of involuntary] unwillingneſs, or the quality 
of not being done with the free will. | 
IsyoLv" ron [ixwointio, Lat.] 1. The act of wrapping or rolling 
W in any thing. 2. The ftate of being entangled, complication. 
Cauſes blended * mutual ;nwo/ations, Glanville, 3. That which 1s 
vapped round any thing. The izwo/ution or membranous covering 
called the fillyhow, Brown. e 
IN70LUTION [with algebraiſts] is the raifing up any quantity aſ- 
ipned, conſidered as a root to any power afligned ; ſo that if the root 
e nultiplied into itſelf, it will produce the — or ſecond power, 
ad if the ſquare be multiplied by the root, it will produce the cube, 
third power, and ſo on. | | 
IxvBa'xe, adj. [inurbanus, Lat.] uncivil, clownifſr. 


IxvzeA'xexNESs, or INuUrBA'NiTY [of imubanc] clowniſhnefs, in- 


chility. 

To Ixv'x E, werb act. [of in and are or ui. Lat. to uſe] 1. To ac- 
lon, to habituate, to make ready or willing by practice and cuſ- 
amn It had antiently air before the thing accuſtomed, now 79. We 
rn a little inure their ears 2vith hearing. Hooker, Lately inured to 
Ms mild and goodly government of the Confefler. Spenſer. And to 

lame import in conſtruction with the prepoſition [In]. 
An righteous habitude inur*d, 
„ From pass lox's baneful anarchy ſecur d. TaRLE of Cres. 
2, To bring into uſe, to practiſe again, the 
He loon after freſh again 2 
is former cruelty. Spen/er, 
2 in a — ſenſe] to be of qe Sem be 22 8 
aeukxr (of znure] practice, uſe, cuſtom, frequency. & con- 
ba ph nd been. 5 ö ap 
o u' xx, verb ad. [of in and urn} to intomb, to bury. 
The ſepulchre L * 
PR herein we ſaw thee quietly inurn'd. Shakeſpeare. 5 
MITATE [inufite, Fr, inuſitato, It. of inuſilatus, Lat. ] not in uſe, 


entyilt, to join. He knows his end with mine izwo/v/d, Milton, 4. 


2. Not having 


00 


Inv'sri00 [imufio, Lat.] 1. The act of burning. 2. [In medicine] 


a term ſometimes uſed for hot and dry ſeaſons. 

Ixus Trios [with ſurgeons] the oporation of cauterizing. 
INV“ TIL E, adj. Fr. [inutiles, Lat.] uſeleſs, unprofitable. A com- 
1 and inutile ſpeculation. | 

NUTILITY ¶iautilitas, Lat. inutilite, Fr. inutilitd, It.] ut - 
Mah yi 1 = lite inutilitd, It.] unprofita 

Invu'LneRaBLE, Fr. [invulnerabile, It. of invulnerabilis, Lat.] that 
cannot be wounded, ſecure from wound. Th i,⏑ẽͥble clouds of 
heav'n. Shakeſpeare. 


Ixvu'LNEBRABLENESS [| of inwulreralle apabili i 
3 [ ] uncapability of being 
To Inwa"LL, verb act. [of in and wall] to incloſe within a wall. 
They would be able with little to in2val/ themſelves ſtrongly. Spenſer. 
Inwarp, or TxwaRDs, adv. [inpeapd, Sax. inwaertes, Su.] 1. 
On the infide, within, towards the inner paris. If they were uſed in- 
wards, they would kill. Bacon. 2. With incuryity, concavely. His 
breaſt winding /zward. Dryden. 3. Into the mind or thoughts. Look- 
ing inward we are ſtricken dumb. Hooker. 
Ix WAR D, adj. 1. Placed within, not on the outſide. The #wart 
ſtructure. Pope. 2. Reflecting, deeply thinking. 
Bent and inward to myſelf again 
Perplex'd, theſe matters I revoly'd in vain. Prior. 
3. Intimate, domeſtic. All my inward friends abhorred me. Tub. 
4. Seated in the mind. An outward honour for an inward toil. SHale- 
ſpeare. | | Ke 
IxwarD, /ub/?. 1. Any thing within, generally the bowels. Sel- 
dom has this ſenſe a fingular. The #wards and their fat. Milton. 2. 
An intimate, a near acquaintance. Sir, I was an #rward of his. 


| Shakeſpeare. 


IxwarDLY, adv. [of inward} 1. Within, on the inſide. Can- 
tharides he preſcribes both outwardly and inwardly, Arbuthnot. 2. 
In the heart, privately. That which inwardly each man fhould be; 
Hooker, 3, With inflexion or concavity. = | | 

Ixwarpxess [of inward] familiarity, intimacy; 

My inwards and love & 
Is very much unto the prince. Sha beare. 
2. The ſtate of being on the inſide. ; | 

To Ixwea've, verb at; [pret. 77wocoe, or inTveaved, Patt. paſſ. u- 
WE, incueven, inweaved) 1. To mix any thing in weaving ſo that it 
forms part of the texture. Inavowen with an wy windin 3 trail. Stenſer, 
Rich tapeſtry ſtifen'd with inwower: gold. Pope. 2. To intwine to 
complicate. RE 1 s 

The roof ON 

Of thickeſt covert was 7nwvoven ſhade, Milton. 

To Inwoo'D, werb af. [of in and wood] to hide in woods. He got 
out of the river, 7nwoeded himſelf. Sidney. | | 

Inwo'ven, part pas. {of inweave] weaved in. 

To Ix RAC, verb ade. [of in and wrap] 1. To involve or wrap 
round. As an amber drop i#wvraps a bee. Donne. 2. To perplex, to 


puzzle with difficulty or obſcurity. The caſe is no ſooner made than 


reſolved, if it be made not enaurapped but plainly. Bacon. | 
Ixwrou'GhT, adj. [of in and wrought] adorned with work. In- 
wrought with figures dim. Milton. 


To InyREa'TH, verb ad, [of in and wreath] to ſurround as with 


a wreath. Bind their reſplendent locks iawreath'd with beams. Nil 
For. | | 

Joa'cnuTEs [of Joachim, an abbot of Flora in Calabria] a ſect 
who eſteemed Joachim a prophet, and who left at his death ſeveral 
books of prophecies. | 

Joa Nx Nies, a certain order of monks, who wear the figure of the 
chalice upon their breaſts. | | 

Jong | a low word, now much in uſe, of which I cannot tell the 
etymology. Johnſon] 1. A ſmall piece of chance-work to be done, 


petty pedling work. 2. A low mean lucrative buſy affair. Like an 


old favourite of a cunning miniſter after the jo6 is over. Arbuthnot. 
3. A ſudden ftab with a ſharp inſtrument. | | 

To Jos, verb act. 1. To ſtrike ſuddenly with a ſharp inftrament, or 
any thing like it. As an aſs with a galled back was feeding in a mea- 
dow, a raven pitched upon him, and there fat j-b6i»g of the ſore. 
L'Eftrange. 2. To drive in a ſharp inſtrument. Let peacock or tur- 


key leave jobbing their bex. Tufſer. 


To Jos, verb neut. to play the ſtockjobber, to buy and ſell as a 

broker. The judge ſhall job. Pope. | | | 

Jo'sper [of job] 1. One that undertakes jobs, one that does 

chancework. 2. One who ſellsſt ocks in the public funds, 
So caſt it in the ſouthern ſeas, 
And view it through a jobber's bill. Swift. | 

Jo'nnERNOWI [of jobbe, Flemiſh, dull or ſtupid, and nowl, the 

crown of the head, hnol, Sax. a head] a ſtupid fellow, a blockhead, 
a loggerhead, . 
| And like the world mens jobbernow/s 

Turn round upon their ears the poles. Hudibras, 

To Joss [at the univerſity} to rebuke, to reprimand, to chide. 
ons [with the canting crew] a guinea. . 
o'BENT Nails, a ſmaller ſort of nails, commonly uſed to nail thin 

plates of iron to wood. 

Jon's Tears, ſubſl. an herb. Ainſworth, 


Jol ox Ex, ſubſt. [from Jack, the diminutive of John, comes Jacky, or 


as the Scotch Jocley, uſed for any boy, and particularly for a boy that 
rides race horſes] 1. A fellow that rides horſes in a race. Theſe were 
the wiſe ancients, who heaped up greater honours on Pindar's jockies 


than the poet himſelf. Addi/on. 2. One who trims up and rides about 
with horſes for ſale, one who deals in horſes. 3. A cheat, a trick- 
ing fellow. 


o Jo ex EV, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To juſtle by riding 
againſt one. 2. To cheat, to trick. . 
Jo'cxLET, or Yo'cxLET [yocler, Sax.] a little farm, requiring as 
it were but one yoke of oxen to till it. Xen. SN 
Joco'ss I gioceſo, It. of jocaſut, Lat.] given to jeſting, merry, plea- 
ſant, waggith. Jocoſe or comical airs ſhould be excluded. Watts. 
Joco'sELY, adv. (of joceſe] in jeſt, in game, waggiſhly, That 
Ulyſſes may poſſibly ſpeak jocoſely. Broome. ; 
Joco'ssngss, or Joco'siTy [from jzcoſe or jocofitar, Lat.] merrineſs 
{ok wi 
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tn jeſting, drollery, waggery. A laugh there is of contempt or indig- 
nation as well as of mirth or jocofity. Brown. 
r or jo c [from joceſe, or jocularis, Lat.] uſed in 
jeſt, merry, waggiſh, not ſerious. The ſtyle is partly ſerious and 
partly ocular. Dryden. ; 3 ; f 
| Jacuta'riry [of jocular] diſpoſition to jeſt, merriment. Men 
could maintain immutable faces, and perſiſt inalterably at the efforts 
of jocularity, Brown. . IA | 
0'CULARNEss {of jocular] jocoſeneſs, jeſting humour, 
rapes [ jocundus, Lat.] full of joy, blithe, ſportful, merry, plea- 
ſant, airy, lively. With jecund muſic charm his ear. Milton. 
Jo'cunpLy, adv. [of jocund] merrily, gaily. He is ruined jocundhy 
and pleaſantly. South. | hs 
N [of jocund] merrineſs, pleaſantry, ſportfulneſs. 

o Joo, or To Jo, verb ad. [incertain etymology, unleſs of 
Shaka, Su. ſchocken, Du. according to ehen to puſh, to ſhove, or 
ſhake by a ſudden impulſe, to give notice by a ſudden puſh. Fruition 
jeg 4 me out of my pleaſing ſlumber. Norrzs. | 

To Jos, verb neut. to move by ſuccuſſation, to move with ſmall 
ſhocks like thoſe of a low trot. As they were jogging on, the wolf 
ſpied a bare place about the dog's neck. LEftrange. 
Jos, or JoccLE, ab. [from the verb] i. A puſh or ſhove, a ſud. 
den interruption by a puſh or ſhake, a hint given by a puſh. A fox 
ve him a jog and whiſper'd him. I” Eftrange. 2. A rub, a ſmall 
| an irregularity of motion. How that which penetrates all bodies 


without the leaſt jog, ſhould impreſs a motion on any, is inconceivable, 


Glanville. | | | 

Jo'cctr [of jog] one who moves heavily and dully. They with 
their fellow joggers of the plough. Dryden. 

To Jo'6GLE, verb neut. See Joo, To ſhake. 
ger of the two brains joggling. Derham, | 

Jo'cnis a Eaſt India] a ſect of heathen religious, who never 
marry, nor hold any thing in private property; but live on alms, and 
practiſe great ſeverities; they travel from country to country preach- 
Ing ; are properly a ſort of penitent pilgrims, and are ſuppoſed to be a 
branch of the Gymnoſophiſts. They pretend to live ſeveral days with- 
out eating or dreaking, and after having gone through a courſe of dif- 
cipline for a certain time, they account themſelves as impeccable and 

rivileged to do any thing; upon which they give a looſe to their paſ- 
ſions, and run into all manner of debauchery. 

Jo'HNAPPLE, facht. a ſpecies of 2 A johnapple is a good reliſhed 
ſharp apple the ſpring following when moſt other fruit is ſpent : they 
we 2 the cyder ons. Mortimer, 55 | 

St. Jonx's Bread, a kind of ſhrub. 

St. Jonx's Wort, an herb. | 

To Join, verb act. (Junge, Lat. joindre, Fr. giungere, It. juntar, Sp. 
ajuntar, Port.] 1. To knit or unite . to add one to another in 
| ma 6 The wall was joined together into the half. Nehemiah. 2. 
To couple, to combine, Repeating and 
Locke, 3. To unite in league or marriage. 

Nor frequent prodigies permit to cin 8 

With any native of the Auſonian line. Dryden. | | 
4. To daſh together, to encounter. When they joined battle, Iſrael 
was ſmitten. 1 Samuel, 5. To aſſociate. Go near and join thyſelf 
to this chariot. At. 6. To unite in one act. Thy tuneful voice 
with numbers join. Dryden. 7. To unite in concord. Be perfectly 
joined together in the ſame mind. 1 Corinthians, 8. To act in concert 
with. We jointly vow to join no other head. Dryden. 

To Joix, verb neut. 1. To grow to, to adhere to, to be continuous. 
Juſtus* houſe joined hard to the ſynagogue. As. 2. To cloſe, to 
claſh, As the battles joined. Shakeſpeare. 3. To unite within marriage 
or any other league. Should we again break thy commandments, and 
Join in affinity with the people? , nh 4. To become confederate. 
They Join unto our enemies and fight againſt us. Exodus. (TO 

 Jor'xDeR, ſubſt. [of join, or joinare, Fr.] conjunction, joining. Con- 
frm'd by mutual joinder of your hands. Shakeſpeare. 35 

Joix Ex [in law] two joined in an action againſt another. 

Joi NER [of join] one who makes wooden furniture and utenſils of 
wood joined. 

Joi x ERS, were incorporated anne 1570, and are a maſter, 2 war- 
dens, 24 aſſiſtants, and 190 on the livery. Their armorial enſigns are 
gules, a chevron argent between two pair of compaſſes above, and a 
tphere in baſe or, on a chief of the 4 two roſes of the firſt, and be- 
tween them a pale /ab/e, charged with an eſcallop- ſhell of the ſecond. 
The creſt is a demi-favage proper, holding a ſpear or. The ſupporters 
2 cupids of the laſt, the dextet holding a woman crowned with a caſtle, 
the ſiniſter a ſquare, both proper. Their hall is in Thames-ſtreet, near 
| Dowgate-hill. 1 8 
Juor'xxxx, the art of working in wood, and of fitting or aſſemblin 

various parts or members of it together; it is employed chiefly in ſmall 
work, and in that differs from carpentry, which is converſant about 
larger work. Joinery is an art whereby ſeveral pieces of wood are ſo 
fitted and joined together by ſtrait lines, ſquares, miters, or any level, 
that they ſhall ſeem one entire piece. Moxon. | 

Jo1'x1NG, part, adj. from juin ¶ jungens, Lat. joinant, Fr.] uniting, 

c. 

JoixT, ſubſt. Ljunctura, Lat. jointure, Fr. giuntura, It. juntura, Sp.] 
1. A place where any bone is added to another, the juncture or articula- 
tion of limbs in animal bodies. 2. Hinge, junctures which admit mo- 
tion of the parts. 3. A knotor commiſſure in a plant. 4. One of the 
limbs of an animal cut up by the butcher. See the fourth ſenſe of the 
verb. 5. [With architects] the ſeparation between the ſtones, which 
which is filled with mortar, plaiſter or cement. 6. [In carpentry or 
Joinery ; jointre, Fr.] the ſeveral manners of joining or fitting pieces 
of wood together. Straight lines, in joiners language, is called a 
joint, that is two pieces of wood are ſhot that is ones, Moxon. 7. 
Out of joint; thrown into confuſion and diſorder, confuſed, full of 
diſturbance. | 

. The time is out of joint, oh, curſed ſpight! 
"That ever I was born to ſet it right. Shakeſpeare, 
8. Out of joint; ſpoken of bones. Slipped from the ſocket or correſ- 
pondent part where a bone naturally moves, luxated. 

Joixr, adj. ¶ joint, Fr.] 1. Shared among many. The joint pro- 
perty of this country. Locke. 2, United in the | 9a poſſeſſion; as, 
Jaint-heirs, Joint heirefſes, ſignifying co-heirs or co-heireſſes ; thus, 


joining together its ideas, 


_ ety and valour jointly go. Dryden. 


There is leſs dan- 
ſommers of a building, the ſecondary beam of a floor, 


commanded him to leave that quarrel only for him. Sidney. 2. beth. 


Jo, /ubſt. ſhock, violent agitation. 


JoT 

Joint-tenantz [in law] are ſuch as come to and hold la 
ments by one title, or without partition. Man walk 
Joint-tenant of the ſhade, Pope. 3. Combined, actin 
conſort. The joint force of ſo many nations. Addiſon, 

To Joix r, verb act. [from the ſub.) 1. To join together 
federacy. Jointing their force gainſt Cæſar. Shakeſpeare hr 
form many parts into one. Pierc'd thro' the yielding planks of 2. Io 
wood. Dryden. 3. To form in articulations. The fingers ir 
together for motion. Ray. 4. 'To divide a joint, to Cut or D 
into joints, This ſeems a market corruption of digoint, as TON 
W in this ſenſe. 12 TOR 
| Jor'nTeD, ag. [of joint] full of joints, knots, or comm: 

Jor'nTER he wich joiners] a ſort of plane. ommulſures, 
Jol xfx, adv. [of joint] 1. Together, not ſeparately, in 
junction with. All that are of the church cannot jointly ang 1 


work. Hooker, 2. In a ſtate of union or co- operation. Where 5! 


nds or te 
'g with ene. 
8 together in 


JornTRrEss, ſubſe. [of jornture] a female who holds any thing j 
jointure. Th' imperial jointreſs of this warlike ſtate, Sl ee, 1 
JoinT-sTooL, /t. [of joint and tool] a ſtool made not md 
by inſertion of the feet, but by inſerting one part in another J 
Jor'nTuRE, or Joy'NTURE [ jointure, Fr. jundtura, Lat.] a ma: 
tenance allotted or made over by the huſband to the wife wh. 
7 after his deceaſe, in conſideration of the dowry ſhe brougt 
im, | 
To JoinTure a Wife, is 
her. . | 
N Jor'nTURED, adj. [ſpoken of a wife] having a jointure ſettled on 
er. 
Jois [of joindre, Fr. to join] timbers framed into the girders or 


to make over a jointure or ſettlement tz 


To Jois, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to fit in the ſmaller beam 
of a flooring. | | 

To Jox E, verb neut. [ glocare, It. to play, or fauchzen, Ger. jeuchen 
Du. to frolic, jocor, Lat.] to jeſt, to ſpeak merrily, to act merrily to 
droll. In joking talk. Gay. | | 7 

Joks ¶ jecus, Lat.] a jeſt, a merry drolling ſpeech, ſomething not 
ſerious. A merry joke upon a ftage. Watts. | 

Jo'ser [of joke] a jeſter, a merry fellow. Ree 

Jork, /ubRt. [gueule, Fr. crol, Sax.) 1. The face or cheek, It |; 
ſeldom uſed but in the phraſe cheek by jole. 2. The head of a fl. 
particularly of a ſalmon. 

To Jol, verb a. [ joll, the head] to beat the head a 
thing, to claſh with violence. 
of 22 LEſtrange. | 

Jo'LLiTY, adv. [of jolly] in a diſpoſition to noiſy micth, The 
goodly empreſs jo/lity inclin'd, Dryden. | 

Jo'LLiMeNT, ab. [of jolly] mirth, merriment, gaity, 

Jo'LLiTY, or Jo'LLiNgss [q. d. jovialitas, of jovis, Lat. Jupiter, 
or from jelly] 1. Gaiety, elevation of ſpirit. He with a proud jollity 


ainſt any 
Jolled to pieces and devoured for want 


vity, mirth, good humour. 
their zollities, South, 
Addiſon. | 
Jo'LLy [of joli, Fr. pretty, or jol, Goth. delight, jovialis, Lat) 
1. Briſk, gay, merry, cheerful, jovial. All my griefs to this are 
jolly. Burton. 2. Plump, like one in high health. A florid july 
white and red. South. 5 | | 
To Jour, verb ad. [prob. of jouter, Fr. I know not whence de- 
rived. Johnſon] to ſhake or joſtle too and fro, as a coach, waggon, 
Sc. in rough ground, or a trotting horſe. A 7oiting of the chariot, 
Wilkins. | 
To Jour, verb act. to ſhake one as a carriage does. 


ever ſo ſurpriſed as in the midſt of 
Dropping in the midſt of mirth and july, 


Jol Head [prob. of ceole, Sax. the cheek or jaws] one who has 
a great head; a block-head, a dolt. Had he been a dwarf he had 
ſcarce been a reaſonable creature, for he muſt then have had a J. 
head. Grew. | 
Io'nia, anciently a province of the leſſer Aſia, or Natolia, bound. 
ed by Etolia on the north, Lidia on the eaſt, Caria on the South, and 
the Archipelago on the weſt. The chief cities of this province were 
Epheſus and Smyrna. 1 
; To'nick Dialect, a manner of ſpeech peculiar to the people of 
onia. 8 
Ioxick Mood [in muſic] a light and airy fort of ſoft and melting 
ſtrains. 5 5 
Ioxicx Order [in appr gang” an order ſo called from Jonia in 
Leſſer Aſia, the body of the pillar is uſually channelled or furrowel 
with 24 gutters, and its length, with the capital and baſe, is 29 fo. 
dules, the chapiter being chiefly compoſed of volutes or ſcrolls. 
Virtruvius ay the people of Ionia formed it on the model 0 
a young woman dreſſed in her hair, and of an eaſy, elegant ſhape; 
whereas the Doric had been formed on the model of a robuſt, ſtrong 
man. ; 
Joxqui't | jonquille, Fr. giunchiglia, It.] a flower, a ſpecies of 4 
fodil. The flowers of this plant, of which there are ſingle and double 
kinds, are greatly eſteemed for their ſtrong ſweet ſcent. Miller. 10 
Jo'nTHvs, Lat. [996-, Gr.] a little hard callus in the fin 0 
face. : 4 
Waren, a river of Aſiatie Turkey, in the province of Jude 2 
Paleſtine, riſing in the mount Libanus, and diſcharges itſelf into 
lake called the Dead Sea, 4 
Jo“ DEN, ſubſe. [on, ſtercus, and den, Sax. receptaculum] pa 
They will allow us ne'er a jorden. Shakeſpeare. 
Jo'serns Flowers, ſubſt. a plant. Ainfworth. 
Jo'ss1ne Blk, a block for getting on horſeback. make d 
To Jo'srLE, verb act. [of joufter, jouter, Fr.] to thruſt, 
puſh with the elbows, to ruſh againſt, to juſtle. feeding i 
Jo'srum [in old records] agiſtment, the paſturing or coding 
cattle. : : it] the led 
Jor [ jota, Lat. and Fr. of wra, Gr.] a point or uttie, 
quantity aſſignable. Not one joe of knowledge. Lock. , |, 
Jo'TacisM [otacifmus, Lat. of 1wraxiopE®:, Gr.] @ running 
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| | [ piowiale, It. of jovialis, Lat. of jolly, merry, 
| rg, Fr. If nature. 1 0 2. Bein 1 of 
ay: The planets are eſteemed martial or zowial. Brown, 
I  HALAIT 9. J. one born jove lo, under the jovial planet Jupi- 
* 1 pleaſant, jolly, merry fellow. BY 
tar, adn. {of jovial] merrily, gaily. 
go vIALNESS (of jovial] gaity, merriment. 3 J 
'v1avesrs, heretics in the fourth century, who difputed againſt 
the virginity of the mother of our Saviour. 3 
Gopsader, ſab. [rejouiſance, Fr.] jollity, merriment, feſtivity. 
gonps of ſome jouiſence. Spen/er. | 5 
Sul, 4%. [ Journale, Fr. giornale, It.] daily, quotidian. Ob- 
J Whilſt from their journal labours they did reſt. Spenſer. 
YURNAL, ſubſt. [ giornale, It. of jour, Fr. a day] a day-book, di- 
ary, or regiſter of what paſſes daily. A moſt judicious journal. Hay- 
* [in merchants accounts] a book into which every parti- 
eolar article 18 poſted out of the waſte book and made debtor or credi- 
wr, early expreſted and fairly written. 2 | 
[OURNAL [with navigators] a book wherein is kept an account 
of the ſhip's way at ſea, the changes of the wind and other oc- 
N rn any news-paper publiſhed daily, a common name of ſe- 
eral news-papers, which give a detail of the particular tranſactions 
ans areen [of journal] a writer of journals. 5 
Jo un, [ journee, Fr. the whole day, or the courſe of the day, 
of jour, Fr. a day, giornata, It. jornada, Sp. and Port.] 1. The travel 


of a day. 2. Travel by land, a voyage or travel by ſea. 3. Paſſage 


from place to place. CE, 

To jouaxE T, verb nent. [from the fabft.] 1. To paſs from place 
to place, to travel. 2. A day's work in huſbandry, properly as 
mach ground as may be paſſed over ma day. I haye journeyed this 
morning. Bacon. 3 

oveney Choppers, fellers of yarn by retail. | 

oveney Accounts [law term] is when a writ is abated or over- 
trown with the default of the plaintiff or demandant, and a new one 
purchafed by journey accounts, i. e. as ſoon as poſſibly it can be done, 
after the abatement of the firſt writ. _ 8 

ſovxneEyMaAn [of journee, Fr, a day, and man; journalier, Fr.] 
one who works by the day, a hired work man. h 


- 


ſourney-work [of journte, Fr. and work] work performed for 
ire, Her family fhe was forced to hire out at jou?ncy-work to her 
reiphbours, Arbuthnot. l 8 
Nai /abf. Fr. mock fight, tilt, tournament, It is now written, 
leß properly, juft. Milton. ; | | 
To fave: derb neut. ¶ jouſter, Fr.] to run in the tilt. Jed in 
Aſpramont or Montalban. Milton. | le es 
ſowt, fceole, Sax. the jaw] the head, neck, &c. of a ſalmon. 
See Jol R. | 


Jo LER {prob. from having a great jowl or head; or perhaps cor- 


nyted from hozuler, as making a hidious noiſe after the game, whom 
the reſt of the pack follow as their leader] a fort of hunting dog or 
—_ | be | | 

bwin, or Jou'tRING, as a jowring pain, a conſtant grumbling 
pam, as that of the tooth-ach. —_ 3 

J TER, ff. [perhaps corrupted from Jolter] plenty of fiſh is 
rented to the fith-drivers, whom we call jowters, Carew. | 


xcident, 2. Gladneſs, mirth, gaiety, feſtivity. The roofs with joy 
round. Dryden. 3. Happineſs, felicity. To the general joy of the 
whole table. Shakeſpeare. 4. A term of fondneſs. * ©. 222 
Now our joy -. | age Ss 
Altho' our laſt, yet not our leaſt young love. Shakeſpeare. 
To Joy, werb neut. (from the fubſt. rejouzr, Fr.] to be glad, to re- 
joice. I will joy in the Lord. Hebrews, ODE 
To Joy, verb neut. 1. To congratulate, to entertain kindly. To 
19 the friend, or grapple with the foe. Pricr. 2. To make glad, to 
echilerate, My ſoul was joy'd in vain. 3. [ jouir de Fr.] To enjoy, 
: er. happy poſſeſſion, And let her oy her raven colour'd love. 
efpeare, . e a | 
Jo'raxce, ah.. [ joiant, old Fr.] gaiety, merriment. With 79 
ace bring her and with jollity. Spenſer. : 
0YFUL, or Jo'yous [ erent of joy and full, Eng.] 1. Merry, 
Jad, full of joy, exulting. My ſoul ſhall bejoy/u/ in my God. //aiab. 
2. Sometimes with of — * the cauſe of joy. Sad for their loſs, but 
ful of our life. Pope. 1 
e rrul Lv, adv. [of joyful] merrily, gladly, with joy. Jef 
reeires his ſummons. Wake 
Jo 'rroLxess [of joyful] joy, gladneſs. Thou ſervedſt not the 
with joyfilneſ5 and gladneſs of heart. Deuteronomy. 


dn, 3. Giving no pleaſure. 
Not in the bought ſmiles | 
„Of harlots, loveleſs, j2y/e/s, 'unendear'd. Mallon. 
01 NDER, Or JOY'NDER fin common law] the joining or coupling 
dwo perſons in a ſuit or action againſt another, 
Jo YNING ue [law term] is when the parties agree to join, and 
their cauſe to the trial of the jury. 
9Y NTURE, the ſtate or condition of joint tenants, alſo the joining 
= to another. See JoINTURE, Th eee 
19 YOUS, adj. [ joyeux, Fr.] 1. Glad, gay, merry. Then joyous 
* frequent Axaty Jeet] Dryden. E They al 
an as birds of Joyous prime, Sper/er. 3. Sometimes with of be- 
* Cauſe of joy. And jeyous of our conqueſt early won, Dryden. 
mile, f. le a borough town of Suffolk, on the river Orwell, 68 
hom London; it ſends two members to parliament, 


before the object. Is Joyleſs of the grove, and ſpurns the growing graſs. 


ofa regularly contorted root, rough, denſe and firm. One ſort is 
broke Y greyiſh colour on the ſurface, and of a paler gray when 
reforndi which js brought from Peru: the other ſort is a ſmaller root, 

8 e former, but it is of a deep duſky brown or blackiſh 
Var on the outfide, and white when broken; brought from the 


Joy f jzye, Fr. g79a, It.] 1. The paſſion produced by any happy 


Jo'yLess, 4 [of joy} 1. Deſtitute of joy. 2. It has ſometimes / 
k. 


PECACUA'NHA, A medicinal Weſt-Indian root. Ipecacuanha is a | 


1k oO 


Braſils. The gray ought to be preferred in medicinal uſe, becauſt the 
brown being ſtronger is apt to operate more roughly. Ipecacuanha 
was in the middle of the laſt century firft brought into Europe, and 
became celebrated for the cure of dyſenteries, a virtue difcovered' in 
it by the Indians; but after a few years it ſunk into oblivion, being 
given in two large doſes. Hill. | Lg 
Isa"sciBe, Fr. and Sp. #ra/cibile, It. ira/cibilir, low Lat. of iraſei, 
Lat.] capable of anger, pertaining of the nature of anger. The 
troſcible paſſions follow the temper of the heart. Brown. 
TRaScIBLE Appetite, a paſſion of the ſoul to which philoſdphers 
aſcribe wrath, boldneſs, fear, hope and deſpair. | ; 
IRa"sc1BLENESS [of iraſcib/e] capablenefs of being angry, angri- 
neſs, aptneſs or readineſs to be angry. rnd 
Ire; Fr. [ira, It. and Lat. ine, ynne, or 1mpunx, Sax.] anger, 
910 paſſionate hatred. Fain would be free, but — 2 parents ire. 
[4 ney. | 


Irs ad largum [i. e. to go at large] an expreffion frequently uſed 


in law. 


Faeevr, ad. ſnefv}, or mpur)& ful, Sax] very angry, raging, 


furious. There learn'd this maid of arms the ireful guiſe. Fairfax. 
PFreFULLY, adv. [of ir:ful] with ire, angrily. ; 
 Faepurness [of ire] wrathfulnefs, angrineſs. 
Ie Ex, 7. e. the land of the people called Eri/; an iffand in 
the Atlantic ocean, belonging to the crown of Epglapd. eh 
Lais, Lat. [ mir, Sar. r. The rain- bow. he ſolary #-is which 
God ſhewed unto Noah. Braun, 2. Any appearance of light re- 
ſembling the rainbow. I meaſured the bre:dth of the iris. Newton. 
Is!s [in anatomy] the black about the nipples of a woman's 
breaſts ; alſo the fibrous circle next the pupil of the eye: The iris; 
ſays Dr. Keil}, is the ontfive of the 4wea, where the different colours 
appear, and the excurrent margin of the ehorceides, fays Boerbaawe, 
forms the ac ea, in whoſe center is the pupil. Bor ux v. Oecon. Ani- 
mal. Ed. Lond. mANers Tatu/is llaftrut. | | | 


lais [with botaniſts] the fleur:de-luce, ereſfes; rocket gentle or 
rocket gallant. Vis all hues, roſes and jeſſamines. Milron, 


Ia rs [in optics] thoſe changeable colours that fometimes appear in 
the glaſſes of teleſcopes, microſcopes, &c. alſo that coloured figure 
which a triangular glafs will caſt on a wall, when placed at a due an- 
ole in the ſun-beams. ? Tg 

Fern Torg:e, the language ſpoken in Ireland. It is accounted 
to have been of Britiſh extraction; but rhe old Triſh is now become al- 
moſt unintelligible, very few perſons being able to read or underftand it. 


To Ia Ex, verb ad. | yri, Iſlandic, work, This word is afed only 


imperfonally ; it iris me, mihi pane eff, it gives me pain, or I am 

weary of it. Thus the authors of the acctdence ſay, ret, it irketh. 

Fhnfon] to be troubleſome or uneaſy to the mind. It #r4; his heart 

he cannot be reveng'd. Shakeſpeare. | : | 
Farcoue, at. f 


fo irk/ome as general diſcourſes. Aud ſan. 5 

 VakSOMELY, adv. [of irk/ome] uncafily, tediouſſy, weariſomely. 
_ Faksowmeness [of 74/ore] weartfomenefs, troubteſomenefs, te- 
diouſeneſs, Sc. . f 
| Vron [Aajarn, Wel. biarn, Erſe, ipepn, ion, or men, Sax. iſern, 
L. Ger. eiſern, H. Ger. jaern, Su.] 1. A hard, fufible, malleable metal. 


Tron is accounted the hardeft of all other metals, and yet it is one of 
the lighteſt. I ſhould rather have ſaid, that Tron, the /ighreff metal 
but one, requires the greareft degree of heat in order to its fufion ; and 


lead, the heavieſt metal but one, melts with the /ma/left degree of heat. 
[See GoLD and TIx]. It is a metal common to ail parts of the world, 
plentiful in moſt, and of a ſmall price, tho? ſuperior in real value to 
the deareſt, When wrought into ſteel, or when in the impure ſtate 


from its firſt fuſion, in which it is called caſt iron, it is: ſcarce malle- 


able; and the moſt ductile iron heated and fuddenly quenched in cold 
water loſes much of this quality, Tron is more capable of ruſt than 
any other metal, is very fonorous, and requires the ſtrongeſt fire of all 
the metals to melt it, and is with difficulty amatgamated with mer- 
cury. Moſt of the other metals are brittle while they are hot, but 
this is moſt malleable as it approaches neareſt to fuſion. It conſiſts of 
a vitriolic falt, a vitrifiable earth, and a peculiar bituminous matter. 


| The ſpecific gravity of iron is to water as 7632 is to 1000. It is the 


only known ſubſtance that is attracted by the loadſtone. Iron is not 


only ſoluble in all the ſtronger acids, but even in common water. 


Pure iron has been found in ſome places, but very ay” ' Tron has 
greater medicinal virtues than any of the other metals. Hill. 2. Any 
inſtrument or utenſil made of iron. Canſt thou fill his kit with bar- 
bed iron. Job. 3. Chain, ſhackle, manackle; as, he was put in 
irons, | 1 53 
Ie who hath many Irons in cod will let ſome of them burn, 
f or cool.) | of cj 
The meaning is, he that has too many affairs in hand will 7 
ſome of them; and of ſuch a man we ſay; he has too many irons in the 
fire. The Scots ſay ; many irons in the fire part mon coole. 1 810 
Iron [with chemiſts] is called Mars, and repreſented by the cha- 
racer 4 which is an hieroglyphic, and denotes gold at the bottom; 
only its upper part, too ſharp, volatile and half corroſive, whiclf be- 
ing taken away the iron would become gold. | . 
Sony adj. 1. Made of iron. Powdered with iron duſt. Wood- 
award. 2. Reſembling iron in colour. Of dark iron. gray colour. 
Woodward. 3. Harſh, ſevere, rigid, calamitous ; as, the iros age, 
for an age of hardſhip and wickedneſs. Jove cruſh the nations with 
an iron rod. Pope. 4. Indiffoluble, unbroken. Him death's 
iron ſleep oppreſt. J. Philips. 5. Hard, impenetrable, I will con- 
verſe with iron witted fools. Shakeſdtare. | 
To Iron, verb act. [from the fubſt.] 1. To put into irons, f. e. 


chains or fetters. 2. To ſmooth linen, &c. with a heated iron. 3. 


To ſhackle with irons. . 
Ixon-Monger [1pon-mongene, Sax. ] a dealer in iron. 
Taox- MONGERs were incorporated in 1462, and confiſt of a maſter, 
two wardens, and a hundred aſſiſtants (being all on the livery) befides 
yeomanry. The livery fine is 15 J. 125. and that for ſteward 167. 
Their arms are argent on a chevron gules between 3 gads of ſteel a- 
zure, as many pair of ſhacles or. ecrefl on the helmet and torſe 
2 lizards 2 proper, chained or collared, er 3 no ſupporters. 
8 Their 


from irk, Eng. Ink e, Sax. yrkie, Goth. to urge] 
aneaſy, tedious, weariſome, tireſome; unpleafing. There is nothing ; 
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Their motto, God is our firength. Their hall is in Fenchurch. ſtreet, 
near Billeter-lane. N 07S 

Iron Moulds, certain yellow lumps of earth or ſtone found in chalk 
pits; alſo certain ſpots in linen. 
© Iron Oar, is found in the mines, in grains and lumps, and being 
melted and burned. in forges, is brought into forms by main force of 
fire. - Iron being heated red hot,Tand then put into water, hardens 
it; and by the often doing ſo, it becomes ſteel, which is more ſtiff 
and hard, but yet more brittle; but has more of a ſpringy nature to 
leap back, than any other metals, for both ſteel and iron have abun- 
dance of pores, which go turning and winding like ſcrews, by means 
of which it approaches to the lordſtone, and is ſaid to be a-kin to 
the loadſtohe, being dug out of the ſame mines. If a plate of iron 
be put in the fire, and made red-hot, it (is ſaid) will come out longer 
than it was when it was put in. | | 
lan Sick [a ſea phraſe} a ſhip is faid to be ſo, when her ſpikes; 
bolts, nails, Qc. are ſo eaten away with ruſt, and worn out, that they 
Rand hollow in the planks, and ſo cauſe the ſhip to leak. 

T'Rxon-wood, fs. a kind of wood extremely hard, and ſo ponde- 
rous as to fink in water. It grows in America, 2 

Iron-Wort [ fideritis, Lat] an herb with a labiated flower, con- 
ſiſting of one leaf. Out of the flower cup riſes the pointal, attended 
four embryos, which turn to ſo many oblong ſeeds, ſhut up in an 


bag. The flowers grow in whorles at the wings of the leaves, Which 


ww cut like a creſt, and differ from the other leaves of the plant. 
Miller. | 2 
Clerk of the Trons, an officer in the mint, whoſe buſineſs is to take 
care that the irons be clean, and fit to work with. | | 
| Iro'nical [ironigue, Fr. ironico, It. and Sp. of ironicus, Lat. of 
- uipwnx®+, Gr.] pertaining to irony or raillery, expreſſing one thing, and 
meaning another ; ſpeaking by contraries. : : Wee, 
Iro'NICALLY, adv. [of itonical] by the uſe of irony, in an 1ront- 
cal ſenſe. The dean 7ronically grave. Swift. 
I'xony (oe Fr. ironia, It. Sp. and Lat. «porn, Gr.] is a man- 
ner of ſpeaking quite contrary to what we think, as when we call a 
lewd woman chaſte, and a known rogue an honeſt man. The chief ſign 
of this trope is generally the tone of the voice in pronouncing ironies. 
So grave a body upon fo ſolemn an occaſion, ſhould not deal in zrony, 
or explain their meaning by contraries. Sa | | 
| Irony [with rhetoricians] a figure uſed by orators, when they 
| ſpeak contrary to what they mean, ſo as to make a ſhew of iin 
an adverſary, and at the ſame time to ſcoff and deſpiſe him, an 
e contra. | ; | 
Query, If St. Paul (whoſe writings abound in ropes and figures) 
does not make uſe of the irony in the c/o/e of that text, Galat. c. ii. 
v. 2. for conſidering the fu/ne/5 of his commiſſion, c. i. v. 1. He 
was too INDEPENDENT from the apoſtles at Feru/alem, to fear, that 
without applying to them, he uit run, or ould have run in vain. 
And accordingly we find, in the ſame context, he oppoſed St. PETER 
to his face, when finding that apoſtle's conduct to be not of a piece 
with his principles. Ss | | Te, 
I'RoNY, adj. [of iron] made of iron, partaking of iron. The 
irony particles. Woodward. | - 5 
Ia A“DIAN CE, or IR RA“ DLAN Y [Zrradiance, Fr. irradio, from in 
radius, Lat. a ray] 1. Emiſſion of rays, or beams of light upon any 
object. The irradiancy and ſparkling ſound in many gems. Brown. 
2. Beams of light emitted. e e N ER 
Or do they mix . 
Irradiance, virtual, or immediate tquch ? Milton. 
To Ia RA“ DIAT E, verb af. [irradiare, It. irradio, Lat] 1. To 
adorn with light emitted upon any thing, to brighten. The whole 
place it zrradzates. Digby. 2. To enlighten. N to illumi- 
nate. Celeſtial light .. . Rs a) 
* ..... Shine inward, and the mind through all her pow'rs 
©... n Milton. | 
3. To animate by heat or light. Ethereal or ſolar heat muſt digeſt, 
influence, and irradiate, and put thoſe mere ſimple parts of matter 
into motion, Hale. | | 
 Irra'piariInG [in chemiſtry] is the operating of ſome mineral in- 
gredients, by imparting their virtue, without ſending forth any thing 
| a out of them, or loſing any thing of their own ſubſtance or 
. weight. - SSI 18 | 
: 132 ADIA'TION, Fr. 1, The act of caſting forth beams of light, an 
enlightening, a luſtre or brightning. Within the whole ſphere of the 
irradiation of it. Digby, 2. Illumination of the mind, intellectual 
light. By immediate irradiation or revelation. Hale. 
bh a'T1ON ABLE [irrationabilis, Lat.] unreaſonable. 
: CC INN [of irrationable] unreaſonableneſs, irratio- 
Na 1 Ta ; | 
| 22 adv. [of irrationable] unreaſonably. | 
 InRa'TIONAL-[irrazionale, It. irracional, Sp. of irrationalis, Lat. 
1. Void of reaſon, or underſtanding, being without the diſcourſive 
faculty, unreaſonable. _ | 
And knows, and ſpeaks, and reaſons, and diſcerns 
Trrational till then. Milton. 1 
2. Abſurd, contrary to reaſon. Not wiſhing ſo irrational a thing that 
every body ſhould be deceived. Pope. * | 
. Inra'TIONAL Lines [With geometricians] are ſuch as are incom- 
menſurable to rational ones; and fo figures incommenſurable to a ra- 
tional ſquare, may be called irrational or ſurds. 
Ian TON AL Quantities [with mathematicians} are ſuch, between 
; which there is no expreſſible reaſon or proportion; all ſuch as are in 
no wiſe commenſurable to a given quantity. Ce mg 
 In#4'TIOoNAL Root [with mathematicians] is a ſurd root, f. e. that 
ſquare root, or any other root, which cannot be perfectly extracted 
out of à rational number, and is uſuall expreſſed by ſome charaQter 
called the radical ſign : thus / 5, or / (2) 5, ſignifies the ſqure root 
of 5: and / (3) 16, the cube root of 16, &c. | 
| Sod tar: Iax A TiONALNESS [of irrational] want of 
Tealon. | | 
Inra'TIONALLY, adv. [of irrational] unreaſonably, abſurdly. 
 I8RECLAIMABLE [of in and reclaimable] not to be reclaimed or 
changed to the beiter. Obſtinate, irreclaimable, profeſled enemies. 


futed. 


method. Irregularly bold. Locke. 


cannot be remedied. 


I RR 

Inrecoxci'caBle, adj, {irreconcilable, Fr. and Sp. ww... 
It.] 1. That cannot be direc not to be appeaſe \ win a, 
reconcilable ta one another. Dryden, 2. Not to be made 4e J. 
it has with or to. Irreconcilable to the rules of honeſty. ten; 

Iaxkconti'LABLENES8 [of 232 eſtate, con dee 
lity, Sc. that cannot or will not be reconciled, impoſſibili on, qua. 
conciled ) to be te. 


be 

IaxEconcLARLx, adv. [of irreconcilable] in a 
reconciled. 0 | f ennaner nat w be 

IxRE“CONCILED, adj. [of in and reconcile] not at 
due wv iniquities. 12 5 Oy Many i. 

RRECO'VERABLE [of in, neg. and recoverable, 

r.] 1. That is not on ee or gotten away, 0 ee 
ed or reſtored, Time, in a natural ſenſe, is irrecaverabl, 1. 
2. Not to be remedied. The irrecowerable loſs of fo man: 
Hooker. | | A 
 IRRECO'VERABLY, adv, [pl irrecoverable) in a mann 
recovered. The credit of the Exchequer is irrecoverab/y 

Inreou'citis [of in and reducible]; not to be turned 
The corpuſcles of air to be irreducible into water, Buyle, 
 IRREFRAGABI'LITY, Or IRREFRA'GABLENEssS [ of irrefragel] 
ſtrength of argument not to be refuted, undeniableneſs, _ 10 J 
neſs of being baffled, Ec. WFV 

InREFRA'GABLE, Fr. [irrefragabile, It. of irrefragabili Lat 
deniable, not to be baffled or withſtood, not to be canfured, f u. 
refragable reaſon, Swift. — OS 

IA ERA ARI x, adv. [of irrefragable] with force above conn: 
tion, undeniably. | | E 

IRREFU TABLE [irrefutabilis, Lat.] not to be refuted, or oper 
thrown by argument. = ; be 

IRREFu'TABLENESS [of zrrefutable] impoſſibleneſs of being refated | 
or diſproved. | 5 9 
InREFU'TABLY, adv. [of irrefutable] in a manner not to he re. | 


Reger, 
livings, 


er not to be 
loft, Templ, 


or reduceg, 


 InrEouLaR, Sp. [irregulaire, Fr. irregelare, It. of irregularis, Lat.) 
1. Deviating from rule, cuſtom, or nature. Howe'er irregular hi, 
fire: Prior. 2. Not confined to any certain rule or order. Thi 
motion ſeems excentrique and irregular. K. Charles, 3. Not being in 
conformity to the laws of virtue. A ſoft word for vitious, 
IRREGULARR Bodies [with mathematicians] are ſolids not termina. 
ted by equal and like ſurfaces, | _ 
IRREGULAR Column [with architefts] is ſuch an one as not only ee. 
viates from the proportions of any of the five orders, but whole or. 
naments either in the ſhaft or capital are abſurd and ill choſen, 
IBREGULA'RITY, or IRRE GULARNESS [irregularite, Fr, irregila- 
id, It. irregularidad, Sp. of Lat.] 1. Deviation from rule, 2. Neg— 
lect of method or order, So much irregularity and confulion. 4. 
diſon. 3. Inordinate practice. Aſhamed of his irregularities. Rogers, 
IRRE'GULARITY [in common law] an incapacity of taking holy 
orders, vin. being baſe born, notoriouſly guilty of a crime, maimed |} 
or much deformed, Sc. | 5 
IaE“GUTARL x, adv. [of irregular] without obſervation of rule or 


To Irrt'GuLATE, verb act. [from ix and regular, Lat, a rule] to 
diſorder or make irregular. | 35 
IX RELATIVE, adv, [of in and relativus, Lat.] having no reference 
to any thing, unconnected, ſingle. In uncommunicated varieties and 
irrelative ſeminalities. Brown. | Ba | 
IxxEILCIoN, Fr, [irri/igzone, It.] contempt of religion, ungodli- 
nefs, impiety. Prophaneneſs and zrre/igion. Rogers. | 
IX ELI SIOus [zrreligieux, Fr. irreligio/o, It. of irreligigſis, Lat.) 
1. Ungodly, contemning of religion, or deſpiſing ſacred things. The 
portion of the impious and zrre/igious. South, 2. Contrary to reli 
gion. Jrreligious, prophane diſcourſe. Swift. __ 
IRREL1GIOUSLY, adv. [of irreligious] with irreligion, impiouſh. 
IRREL1GiouUsNEss [of relief irreligion, ungodlineſs. 
IRREMEABLE [irremeabilis, Lat.] admitting no return, Paſs'd on 
and took the irremeable way, Dryden. | 
IaREME'DIABLE, Fr. [irremediabile, It. of irremediabilis, Lat.) that 
cannot be remedied, deſperate, helpleſs, admitting no cure, The 
irremediable error of former times. Hooker. | 
IdR MEDIABLENESS [of irremediable] quality or circumſtance thit 


. IRRE'MEDIABLY, adv. [of irremediable] without cure, in à man- 
ner IG to be remedied, It happens to us irremediably and inevitably, 
Taylor. x. ; | 

IxRTMU“SssWLE, Fr. [irremifibile, It. irremiſſibilis, Lat.] not to be 
remitted or forgiven, unpardonable. 1 , 

Inxemi'ssrBLExEss [of irremigcble] uncapable of being remitted 
unpardonableneſs. The aggravation and irremi/iblene/s of the fin, 
Hammond. 

Inremt'ss1BLY, adv. [of irremiſſible] unpardonably. 

InReMo'vaBLE [of in and remove] not to be moved, 
changed. To 

Ic ENO FD [of in and renown] void of honour. And er 
their days with renowned ſhame. Spenſer. 5 

IaRE“PARA BLE, Fr. and Sp. [Cirreparabile, It. of irreparabilis, Lat. 
not to be repaired, not to be recovered. An irreparable injulhe. 
Addiſon. wh, * 

IrrE PARABLENESS [of irreparable] impoſſibility of being repalte 
or reſtored to its firſt ſtate, | 

Fare PAKABLY, adv. [of irreparable] in a manner not to be fe- 
paired, Jrreparably injurious to her, Decay of Piety. 6 

IX EFI EVIA BIE [of # and replevy; a law term] not to 
deemed or recovered, that cannot be replevied. EDTA 

IRREPREHE'NSIBLE, Fr. and Sp. [inreprenfibile, It. of 9 * 
bilis, Lat.] not to be reprehended or blamed, exempt from blam 


fault. CP 
[of irreprebenſibli] unde ſervingneſs 


not to be 


IRREPREHE'NSIBLENESS 
ing blamed or reprehended. 

Nr of Lad Fr. 

IXREPROACHABLE ae mth Fr. 
charged with any fault, Of an innocent, 
plary life. Arterbury.” 1 L 


blameably. 
ae to be reproached 1 


irreproachable, nay, exe 


Ixzi 
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ltr Aαν , dv. [of irreproachable] without reproach of 
Dn epR0'VEABLE [of in, neg. and »eprovab/e] not to be reproved. 
[agerR0'VEABLENESS {of irreproveable] exemption from reproof. 
[ag eS1STIBI'LITY [of irre/i/tible] power or force above oppoſition. 

* JoArine of irreſiſlibility of grace. Hammond, 

TI ar'sT1BLB [of irre/i/tible, Fr.] that cannot be reſiſted. Fre- 

1101 power to hurt. Hooker. 

ſages! STIBLY, adv. | 
ed. God irrefiftibly iways „ ao, 

Tenss1'srLEss [2 barbarous, ungrammatical conjunction of two 

tives] irreſiſtible, reſtleſs. 3 his | 
>" Thoſe radiant eyes, whoſe irre/ifleſs flame 3 
Strikes envy dumb, and keeps ſedition tame. Granville. 

IKE s0. URL E [of in and reſolubilis, Lat.] not to be broken, not 
io be diſſolved. Irreſolubie by fire alone. Boyle. | 

ſags'50LUBLENESS [of irre/oluble] reſiſtance to ſeparation of the 
arts, The irreſolubleneſs of diamotids. Boyle. ng 

ſages0'LVEDLY, adv. [of in and reſolved] with ſettled determina- 
don, or fixt reſolution. To hear me ſpeak ſo zrre/olvedly. Boyle. 

ipke's0LUTE [irrefolu, Fr. irreſoluto, It. and Sp. of irreſolutus, Lat. ] 
not _ in purpoſe, not detern.ined. Ingenious but irre/olute 

Temple. 3 6 ; | 
hint, or IrrESoLv TION, Fr. [irreſoluxione, It.] un- 
certainty, unreſolvedneſe, want of firmneſs of mind, ſuſpence. Men 
in fear, or men in zrreſolution. Bacon Fa 5 . 

ſage's0LUTELY, adv. [of irr:/alute] without firmneſs or deter- 
nined purpoſe of mind, unreſolvedly. , ,. e 

RxEs ECT IVE {of in and reſpective] having no regard to any Cir- 
<umſtances. Perſuading himſelf of his particular, irre/pe#ive election. 

mond. . 1 [ | ft 
e adv. [of irriſpecti ve] without regard to circum- 
ances. N Eb R Je 01 E230 
Tak [of in and reſrievable] irrecoverable, not to be 

trieved, F 
Fir vaten ge [of in retronver, Fr. and ati] irrecoverable 
or irettievable ſtate or quality, . „ „ 

AETRIE/VA BLV, adv. [of irretrievable] irreparably, irrecovera- 
by. Irretrievably loſt. Woodward. SEO | | 

axe vereNCE, Fr. [irreverenza, It. irrevertncia, Sp. irreverentid; 
[at] 1. Want of reverence, reſpect or veneration. Our ſcandalous 
imtverence towards God's worſhip, Decay of Piety. 2. State of be- 
ing difregarded. The irreverence and ſcorn the judges were juſtly in. 
Clarendon. X 

ſage 'vERENT, Fr. [irreverente, It. irrev6rente, Sp. of irreverens, 
Lat.] without reverence, not paying due homage, not conceiving or 
expreſſing due veneration. Irrewerent confidence wherewith true hu- 
nil cannot ſtand. Hooker. 7 

ſexe 'vERENTLY, adv. [of irreverent] without due reſpe& or ve- 
teration, diſregardfully of ſacred things, &c.. | ; 

ſane 'vERENTNESS [of irrewerent] irreverence, want of reſpect or 
Far to ſacred or dignified perſons or things. 

RREVE RSIBLE [of n and reverſus, Lat.] that cannot be revoked, 
or recalled, irrevocable, not to be changed. An eternal irrever/ble 
kntence. Rogers. | | | 
8 ady, [of irreverſible] without change, irrevo- 
cabh. . 123 ; 

REVO CABLE, Fr. and SP. [irrevocabile, It. of i#rewocabilis; Lat.] 
10: to be recalled, reverſed, or brought back. Firm and irrevocable 
i my doom. Shakeſpeare. 

IsxEVO'CABLENE 4 condition, &c. that cannot be revoked or called 
back to its former ſtate. 535 

ERNEvO ABU Y, adv. [of irrevocable] without recall, irreverſibly. 
Vrevocabiy extinguiſhed. Boyle. fy 7 

To TRIO ATE, verb ad. [irrigare, It. and Lat.] to water, to wet. 

ICA T1IoN (of Rnd the act of moiſtening. The help of 
gound is by watering and irrigation. Bacon. | | 

RAT Oονο, [irriguus, Lat. irriguo, It.] 1. Dewy, moiſt. Philips 
kems ſeems to have miſtaken the Latin phraſe, irriguus ſopor. John ſon. 
—4 his ſurfeit by irriguous ſleep. Philips. 2. Watery, wet, 

. | | 

The flow'ry lap | Re Sr 
f ſome irrigucas valley ſpreads her ſtore, Milton. 


uting or mocking at another. 

TRRITABLE [irritabilis, Lat.] quickly made angry. 
Jo Tera E, werb af. (irriter, Fr. irritare, It. irritar, Sp. of 
mto, Lat. in ian, of inne, Sax.] 1. To provoke; to incenſe, to ceaſe 
vexaſperate, To irritate his choleric diſpoſition. Clarendon. 2. To fret, 
ih put into motion or diſorder by irregular or unaccuſtomed impulſe, 
b ſtimulate, Cold maketh the ſpirits rigorous, and irritateth them. 


witateth the flame. Bacen. 
lara“ Tiox, Fr. [irritazione, It. of irritatio, 15 1. The act of 
nz, exaſperation. 2. Act of ſtirring up, eſpecially of the 
amours of the body, vellication, ſtimulation. 
ee Arbuthnot. 

RRITATION [with phyſicians] a ſpecies of ſtimulus, expreſſing a 
eller degree of it than * — or ky ation. e 5 

*RORA riox [from roris, gen. of ros, Lat. dew] the act of be- 
wing or ſprinkling. | 
| *RORATION. [with ſome pretenders to phyſic] a kind of tranſ- 
Fantation, uſed for the euring ſome diſeaſes. | It is thus performed; 
iy ſprinkle trees, or other proper plants, daily with the urine or 
weak, the patient, or with water in which his whole body, or at 
a wy part affected, has been waſhed, till ſuch time as the diſeaſe is 

luv urenr, adj. [irrumpens, Lat.] breaking into. 

"RU PTION, Fr. of Lat. 1. The act of breaking into by violence, 
he ot any thing forcing an entrance. Inundations made in ma- 
bo 4 ountries, by the irruption of the ſea. Burnet's Theory. 


Irritation of the 


Mroa 2. An 
» A burſt of invaders into any country. The irruptions of the 
dus nations. Adai/on. | 

Ne 857. ſing. of the pr. ind. of the verb, to be; ſee To 
41. 


and is, L. Ger. Du. and Teut. %, Lat. 201, Gr. ir, 


[of irreſiſtible] in a manner not to be reſiſt- 


the hip. 


lker'szow, Fr. ¶irriſione, It. of Lat.] the act of laughing to ſcorn, 


an. 3. To heighten, to agitate, to enforce, Air, if very cold, 


ISL 


of yr, * t. As, I am; thou art, he or ſhe is. 2. It is ſometime: 
expreſſed elliptically by 2. There's ſome among you. Shakeſpeare. 
IsaBE'LLA Colour, ſub/t. a kind of colour. | A. nach 
Isaco'cical, adj. [of iſagogicus, Lat, of uaaywym®:, of deu 
Gr. to introduce] pertaining to an introduction; introductory. 
TI's AGON, Lat, [1o2ywnE, of iS, equal, and Yοοσα Gr. a corner] 
a figure in geometry that conſiſts of equal angles. 
Read th Es [with ſurgeons] a boil ſore, whoſe colour reſembles that 
Ot woad, | | 
IsaT1s, Lat, of Gr. the herb woad ; alſo a kind of wild lettice. 
IsScH@zMA, [iogaiper, Gr.] medicines for ſtopping blood. | 
. Iscnta'pic, ag. [iſchiadigue, Fr. iog1adixe., from tee, Gr. 
the haunch or hough; in anatomy] a term applied to the rwo veins 
of the foot, which terminate in the crural. | 
enen Gr] the kep-goute uni gs os 
 Jscar'as Major [with anatomiſts] a branch of the crural, which 
uu to the muſcle and the calf of the leg, and then is divided into 
everal branches, which are ſpread out to the toes. 3 
Ischias Minor [in anatomy] a ſmall branch of the crural veins 
which is wholly ſpent on the muſcles and ſkin, which are about the 
upper joint of the thigh. _ * | 
Iscn1a"T1C [of es, Gr.] troubled with, or ſubject to a pain in 


Iscar'vn, Lat. 10590), of io, Gr. ſtrength] the hip or huckle 
! LITE ola ron 04: 7 
IscnorHO'NIA, Lat. [ixoPwnn, of wy, ſhrill, and pan, Gr. 
voice] a ſhrilneſs of voice. | 


IscHNo'TEs [wwxerns, Gr.] a fault in ſpeech, being a pro- 
nouncing of words with a mincing and ſlender tone. LN 
 Iscnure'TiIC, adj. [i/churetiqze, Fr. from e/chury] belonging to 
ſuch medicines as force urine when ſuppreſſed. | Ig 
Iscury [/churie. Fr. iſcuria, Lat. i7xzpa, Gr. a ſtoppage, &c. of 
urine, of iow, to ſuppreſs, and epoy, Gr. the urine] a ſuppreſſion or 
ſtoppage of urine. 23 „ 2 ö 
Isn [re, Sax. iſch, Ger. iſh, Goth.] 1. Termination of an adjec- 
tive; as, whitiſh, Oc. in which, and the like, when derived from 
adjectives, jt implies a diminutive; or, 2. As a, in which, and 
the like, when derived from ſubſtantives, it generally denotes a like- 
neſs or participation of the qualities of the ſubſtantive to which it is 
added; as, fool, fooliſh; rogue, roguiſo. 3. It is likewiſe ſometimes 
the termination of a gentile or poilefſive adjective ; as, Scotzifh, be- 
longing to the Scots; Sed; territories, the territories of the Swedes, 
 Fs1a, Lat. feaſts and ſacrifices antiently ſolemnized in honour of 
the goddels (. eh | | 
 Is14'e1, Lat. priefls of the goddeſs Iſis; they wore ſhoes wade of 
the thin bark of the tree called papyrus, avd were clothed with linen 
garments, becauſe Iſis was held to be the firſt that taught the culture 
of linen to mankind; they bore in their hands a branch of the marine 


abſynthium, ſung the praiſes of the goddeſs twice a day, vx. at the 


riſing and ſetting of the ſun; at the firſt of which they opened their 
temple, and went about begging alms the reſt of the day ; and at 
night, they returned, repeated their oriſons and ſhut their temple. 
I'sicLE, more properly zcicle [of ice, Sax. but ice ſhould be writ- 
ten i/e, from iy, Sax. ] a drop, Cc. of water frozen, that hangs on 


eaves of houſes, or ſuch like places, a pendant {hoot of ice. 


Chaſte as the i/icle | 8 5 
That's curdled by the froſt from pureſt ſnow, 
HFanging on Diana's temple. Shakeſpeare. 7 
TsIxoLAss, /ub/?. {from ice or iſe, and glaſs, matter congealed 
into glaſs, ich yocolia, Lat.] a kind of fith glue, brought from 
Iſlandia and other parts, uſed in phyſic, and for fining down wines. 
lfinglaſs is a tough, firm and light ſubſtance, of a whitith colour, and 


in ſome E * tranſparent, much reſemoling glue, but cleanlier and 


ſweeter. e uſually receive it in twiſted pieces of a roundiſh figure, 
like a ſtaple, which the druggiſts divide into thin ſhreds like ſkins; 
that eaſily diſſolve. The fiſh from which Itinglaſs is prepared is one 
of the cartilaginous kind, and a ipecies of iturgeon. It grows to 
eighteen and twenty feet in length, and in its general figure greatly 
reſembles the ſturgeon. It is frequent in the Danube, the Boriſthenes, 
the Volga, and many other of the largeſt rivers of Europe. From 
the inteſtines of this fiſh the iſinglaſs is prepared, by boiling. The 
greateſt quantity of iſinglaſs is made in Ruffia. It is an excellent ag- 


| glutenant and ſtrenghener, and is often. preicribed in jellies and broths. 


The wine coopers find it efficacious for clearing wines. Hill. 
IsixGLAss Stone, ſabſt. this is a foſſil which is one of the pureſt and 
ſimpleſt of the natural bodies It is found in broad maſſes, compoſed 
of a multitude of extremely thin plates or flakes. The mafles are of 
a browniſſi or reddiſh colour, but when the plates are ſeparated they 
are perfectly colourleſs, and more bright and pellucid than the fineſt 
laſs It is found in Muſcovy, Perſia, the Iſland of Cyprus, in the 
Alps and Apenines, and the mountains of Germany. 'The ancients 
made their windows of it inſtead of glaſs. It is alſo ſometimes uſed 
for glaſs before pictures, and for horn in lanthorns. Hill. : 
Lis [in portraiture] was repreſented full of breaſts, to ſignify (hie- 
roglyphically) the benefits that men receive from the happy influences 
of the moon, which was worſhipped under the ſtatue of Iſis in 
Egypt. | 
:,'* or Is1.s [pronounced and, and ile ; ile; Fr. /ola, It. 
i/la, Sp. inſula, Lat. erg land, ea- land, or 1x-land, Sax. g. d. water- 
land, ealand, Erſe, eilandt, Du. inſel, or eiland, Ger.] a country ſur- 
rounded with the ſea, or other water. | | 
IsLAND Cryfal, a tranſparent ſtone of the nature of a talc, a bit 
whereof laid on a bock, every letter ſeen through it will appear 
double, 
TsLANDbER [from i//and, Eng. inſularis, Lat. inſulaire, Fr.] an in- 
habitant of an iſland. SW i 
ISLE [written I think corruptly for aile, aile, Fr. ala, Lat. a wing: 
the aile being probably at firſt only a wing or ſide walk. It may come 
likewiſe from allet, Fr. a walk. Jobnſon] a long paſſage in a church 
or public building. Long ſounding es and intermingled graves. 
ISLE of France, a province of that kingdom, in which Paris, the 
capital, 1s ſituated. It 1s bounded by Picardy on the north, by Cham- 
pain on the eaſt, by Orleanois on the ſouth, and by Normandy on the 
welt. | 
I'sLeT [i/eta, Sp. ] a little iſle. 
| Ts0*cnroNat, 


1T 


Tso'chnο ,, [one of , equal, and &, Gr. time] 
being of equal time or duration. oy wy 
Is0cHRONAt Line [in geometry] is that in which a heavy weight 
is ſuppoſed to deſcend, Without any acceleration. ko ; 
. the iſochronal vi- 


IsochNONAL [oxgor®,, Gr.] equal in time; as 

brations of a pendulum, are ſuch as are made in equal time; Or co- 
equal in reſpect of duration. Thus Galen call pulſes of equal times 
ochrona ! pulſes ; and thus St. {reneus, when comparing SELF- 
EXISTENCE With deriv'd exiſtence, ſuppoſes the latter not to te 
ſtrictly ſpeaking iſochronal, or equal in reſpect of duration to the for- 
mer. If (ſays he, ſpeaking of che Valentinian vacuum) it is not 
derived, then is it /el/-exiſtent, and æquiparans in tempore [ Græcè 
ioygoy©- uti conjicio] e. IsochROoνL or equal in daration to that 
perſon, who, according to them, is Bythus, the FaTaxx of all; and 
$0 it will be of the $AME NATURE and of the samE HONG with him. 
IX XR Rus adv. Hæreſes, Ed. Grabe, p. 119, compared with p. 192, 
193, and 379. What is all this, but in #0 to fay, that _— 
derived can (in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech) be of the sAuE NATURE, an 

of the saME HonovuR, and Co-tquaAL in reſpect of duration, to that 
which is sEILIT-ExISsTENT ? In other words; would we find out an 
EQUAL to the UNBEGOTTEN Gop, we muſt produce ſome other per- 
ſon unBtcGoTTEN like him, ſome other to whom $SELF-ExX1STENCE 
belongs; THaT (and THAT ONLY) conſtituting a ftrict and proper 
equality with him. The reader will find much the ſame ſentiment 


in Jusrix MarTYR, whom St. IX EN us by the way often copies. 


JusTiN Dialog. cum Trypbone, Ed. Rob. Stephan. p. 36. And to the 
ſame purport with them both, TexTULLIan (when oppoſing the ab- 
olute eternity of matter which Hermogenes affirmed) exprefies himſelf 
as follows :. «© How can it be that any thing ſhould be more ancient 
than God's firſt and only-begotten Son, except the FatTxer?” The 
reader will find the. paffage cited more at large under the word Ho- 
MOUSIANS; and the ſentiments of EvusEBrus and other ancients on 
this head, under Co-ETERNAL, EssENCE, FigsT-Cause, Ec. 

Iso colo [of c., equal, and x, Gr. a member] a term uſed 

by grammarians, when two ſentences are alike in length. | 

Is0PERI'METERS, A. fubft. See ISOPERIMETRICAL. 

IsoPERIME'TRICAL, adj. [of ic, xte, round, and erg, Gr. mea- 
ſure; in geometry] what have equal perimeters or circumferences, of 

which the circle is the greateſt. Harris. 

Iso'sceLEs [ Vſcele, Fr. of ., equal and N., Gr. a leg] a 

triangle that has two legs equal. | >, 

I'spanan, the capital of the Perſian empire, ſituated in a fine plain 

almoſt ſurrounded with mountains. The city is of an oval form, 12 
miles 1n circumference, 
Perſia. 

_ F'ssvant [in heraldry] fignifies coming up or out, intimating that 
the thing is half come out; but it is uſed chiefly of thoſe beaſts, &c, 
that come out of the bottom of a chief. See NAISSA Nr. | 

"Ivy, £31: 4: 2 pillage, outlet, exit. Unto the Lord belongs 
the 7/ues from death. Pſalms. 

_ conſequence, or event. If things were caſt upon this he. South, 
3. Offspring. 4. Termination, conclufion. To bring difficult mat- 
ters to an iſſue. Broome. g. Sequel deduced from premiſes; | 

— p)) 
To groſſer ://ues. Shakeſpeare. „ 

6. Progeny, offspring. Strange iſues of human birth. Locke. 

Issve Cin common law] are children begotten between man and 
wife; alſo profits from fines, or of lands and tenements ; alſo that 
point of matter depending in ſuit, upon which the parties Join and 
put their cauſe to the trial of the jury. | 
General Iſſue 
bring in their verdict, whether the defendant hath done any ſuch 

thing as the plantiff lays to his _ | 

Special Issurx [in law] is that when ſpecial matter being alledged 
by the defendant in his defence, both parties join thereupon, and fo 

row rather to a demurrer, if it be gue/tio juris, or to the trial by a 

jury, if it be queſtio facti. a 

Issuꝝ [in ſurgery] is a ſmall artificial aperture, made in ſome 
fleſhy part of the body, to give vent to ſome noxious humour ; alſo 
a flux of the blood, an evacuation. Diſeaſed with an ue. St. 


Matthew. 

To I'ssvr, verb neut. [of ih, Fr. 1%, 13 It.] 1. To paſs or 
come out of any place. Waters i ue out. Ezekie/. 2. To make an 
eruption. And furl their fails and ue from the land, Pope. 3. To 
proceed as an offspring. Of thy ſons that ſhall h from thee. 
2 Kings. 4. To be produced by any fund. Thele alterages Que 
out of the offerings. Ay/iffe. F. To run out in lines, [ſuing into 
a ſtraight concave. Bacon. 

To Ls E, verb af. 1. To ſend out, to put forth. To h the 
ſpirits. Bacon, 2. To ſend out judicially or authoritatively, This 
zs the more frequent ſenſe. The council iu out any order againſt 
them. Clarendon. | 

I'svELEss [of iſue] without 
iNueleſs. Carew. 

Isrnmian Games [among the ancient Greeks] certain games ap- 
pointed by Theſeus in honour of Neptune, and celebrated every ke 
year on the iſthmus of Corinth. | 

V'srnmvs [ww2yuE, Gr.] a narrow part or neck of land, that lies 
between two teas, and joins a peninſula to the continent. 


offspring or deſcendants. Dying 


fome reſemblance to an iſthmus of land; as that part which lies be- 
tween the mouth and the gullet; the ridge that ſeparates the noſ- 
trils, &c. Hence Hippocrates calls an inflammation of the tonfils (as 
being placed on each fide of the ;fhmus) parIsTHMIA. | 

IT [hyz, Sax. yt, L. Ger. her, Du. det, Su.] 1. The pronoun neu- 
ter in the ſingular number, the pronoun neutral, uſed in ſpeaking of 
things. 2. It is uſed abſolutely for the tate of a perſon or affair. 
How is it with our general? Shakeſpeare. 3. It is uſed for the thing, 
matter or affair. 7's come to paſs. Shakeſpeare. 4. It is ſometimes 
expreſſed by r. He rallied and —_ fell tot. Hudibras, 5. It is 
fed ludicrouſly after neutral verbs, to give an emphaſis. A mole 
courſes it. Addiſon. 6. Sometimes applied familiarly, ludicrouſly, 
or rudely to perſons. It is a peerlefs kinſman. Shakeſpeare. It is 
ſometimes uled for the firſt or ſecond perſon, ſometimes of more. 


Tterations are commonly loſs of time. Bacon. 
2. Travelling, or journeying; as, ztererant judges. 


and ſtands 200 miles north of the gulph of 


2. The act of paſſing out, an end, 


n law] that whereby it is referred to the jury to 


: . t the Jews, Jewiſh. 
IsruMus [in anatomy] are ſuch parts, as in the ſituation have 


thing reſembling thoſe of the apricot, growing in the 


jv 6 


This mode of ſpeech, tho' uſed by authors, and ſuppo 
che I/ y a of the French, has yet pon rwncged barb pore by 
Jon. "Tis two or three my lord that bring you word. 65g Jobs 
ITA'tian, of ITa'Lic [itahen, Fr. italiano, It. and 8 . 
Lat.] pertaining to Italy. | P. Wali, 
=_ LIC 88 the compoſite order. 
"TALY, a part of Europe, ſomething in the fo 
vided into 1 ſtates e Th capital hy 0 ” 
the miſtreſs of the world, T 7 
Iren, /ubf. [ zicha, Sax. inch, Ger. } 1. A cuticular diſtem 
tremely contagious, which overſpreads the body with ſmall fl 
filled with a thin ſerum, and raiſed, as microſcopes have 4 = 
by animalcula. It is eured by fulphur, white precipitate Bhi 
The ſenſation of uncafineſs in the ſkin which is eaſed by mne 
3. A conſtant teazing deſire. | Tn 
| Iren and eaſe tan no man pleaſe, | 
A ſilly proverbial rhime of little ſignification ; ſome will have it 8 
who ſay the reverſe. 2 
| 5 Ireg and eaſe mult all men pleaſe. 
To Iren, verb neut. [from the noun] r, To feel th 
in the ſkin which is a by * 2. To ug W 
continual teaſing defire. Viching ears. Decay of Pie. i 
I'rcnixc, fub/?. [of itch] a certain uneaſineſs in the fkin removed 
by rubbing. | 1 | 
Freny, adj. [of itch] infected with the iteh. . e 
Ire, adv. Lat. alſo, a word uſed when any article is added to th 
former. Fx : 
Irtm, /ubf. 1. Any new article of an account. I have one tn 
more of mine. G/a-wille, 2. A warning or caution, a hint vr iu. 
endo. | ; 1 e 
I'rERANT, ad. [iterans, Lat.] repeating. An iterant echo. Bhi 
con. | TY 
To ITERATE, verb a#?. [itero, Lat.] 1. To repeat, to inculcate by 
frequent mention. To i erate his motion that the French would defi! 
Bacon 2. To do over again. By erated decoctions. Braun. 
I'TERATED, part. adj. [of to iterate] repeated, done over again. 
IrERATIox, Fr. [iteratio, Lat.] recital over again, repetition, 


l- 
Ofice 


per, ey: | 


th 


IT!NERANT, 4%. Fr. [itererans, Lat.] 1. Wandering, not fettlg 
To ſweeten and mellow the voices of :tenerant tradeſmen, All. 


Fuſtices IriNeERANT, ſuch juſtices as were formerly ſent into diver; 
countries to hear and determine ſuch cauſes eſpecially as were pleas of 
the crown. Pr 

ITI FRA RIUu, Lat. [with ſurgeons] an inſtrument, which heir 
fixed in the urinary paſſage ſhews the ſphincter or neck of the blad. 
der, in order to a more ſure making an inciſion to find out the 
ſtone. | Eel, 

Ir 'xERARY, ab. [itinerarium, Lat, itineraire, Fr. itinetario, It 
and Sp.] a journal or diary of the occurrences in a journey, a book of 
travels. Reproached in moſt itineraries. Addiſon. 1 

ITINERARY, adj. [:tinerarius, Lat ] pertaining to a journey, dore 
on a journey, travelling. An ztinerary circuit of juſtice, Bach, | 

Irs, the pronoun poil. or adj. neut. in the ſing. numb, See Ir. 
 Irst'LF, pronoun [of it and /e/f] the neuter reciprocal pronoun 
applied to things. | 

1o'sa [with botaniſts] a ſoft, looſe beard, hanging at the ends of 
the huſks of ſome plants, which are of the nature of corn. 

Ju BARB [q. d. Jovis barba, i. e. Fupirer's beard] the plant houſe- 
„„ | | 

Ju'stss. See JujuBEs. 25 | 

Ju'BILANT, ag. [ jabilans, Lat.] ſinging for joy, uttering ſongs of 
triumph. The proud pomp aſcended jubilant. Milton. 

Ju'piLaTE [in the Romiſh charch? a term uſed of a monk, canon; 
or doctor, who has been fifty years a profeſſor. 

Juni [of 5 p, Heb. a ram ora] a year of rejoicing or a fe. 
ſtival year among the Jews, which was celebrated every 5oth year, at 
which time thoſe who were bond ſervants were made free; and poſſe- 
fions that had been alienated or ſold, returned to the firſt owners, Thus 
feſtival was called the Jun1Lze, or Ram's-HORN, becauſe the proch- 
mation of it was made with that inſtrument, BuxToRs. 

JuB1La'r10N, Fr. [ jubilatio, Lat.] the act of declaring triumph. 

ſu'siLEE, a ſeaſon of joy, a time of public rejoicing. The recrea- 
tion of the judgment or rejoicing, the jubilee of reaſon. Sou. 

JuBILEE [among Chriſtians] was a ſolemnity firſt inſtituted 4.D. 
1300, by pope Boniface VIII, to be obſerved once every hundred 

ears; and afterwards, in the year 1350, pope Clement VI. ordered 
it to be obſerved every 8 year; and in the year 1475, Pope du 
tus IV, enjoyned it to be obſerved every 25th year, which cuſtom 
has continued ever ſince, and is obſerved not on ſecular accounts, 3 
the Jewiſh was ; but in the performance of ſeveral pompous 41 
monies, in order to obtain pardons, remiſſions from ſins, | indul- 


ences, &c. 
i Time [with fowlers] the ſeaſon of going to the haunts of 


vc 
ol , to liſten for the calling of the cock partridges. 
Ju&gnpiTy [ jucunditas, from jucundis, Lat.] pleaſantneſs, agree- 

neſs. The new or unexpected jucundities. Brown. 5 
SUD a"1cal [judaigue, Fr. giudaico, It. of judaicus, Lat.] pertaining 


Pa 


jup cus Lapis [with apothecaries] a ſtone found in Judea, often 
uſed in diſtempers of the reins. - | | 
poo Bitumen. See AsPHA*LTOS. 


cuſtoms of N : 4 _ 1 
U'DAIZING, adj, [ judaizans, Lat. judaizant, Fr.] Im 
* practiſing Judaitm, 1. e. the religion, cuſtoms, or religious & 
remonies of the Jews. | ; a 
| liguaſirum, Lat.] a tree with broad 2 "> 


imitating tl 


u'Das-Tree (i hedges 


1 


It hath a papilionaceous flower, which afterwards be- 


and Spain- g flat pod, containing ſeveral kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, Mil- 


comes a lon 


a f Lat. juge, Fr. giudice, It. juex, Sp. juix. Port.] 1. 
oy, 1 — — i buche to * _ cas real or per- 
'h A judge of the widows 1s God. P/alms, 2. One who preſides 
* urt « judicature. By learned approbation of the pudges. Shake- 
* z. One who has {kill ſufficient to decide upon the merit of any 


thing a f 1 * 
fect judge will read each piece of wit 
7 TR el ſpirit that its author writ. Pope, 
Lateral JuboE, is one who afliſts and fits on the bench with another 


| - JupcE, wich nent. [ judico, Lat. juger, Fr. giudicare, It. Juzgar, 
gp. julgar, Port.] 1. To think, believe, or to conceive or 
Ae o form or give an opinion whether it be a divine revelation 


or no, reaſon mult judge. Locke. 2. To paſs ſentence. Ye udge not 


for man. 2 Chronicles. 3. To diſcern, to diſtinguiſh. Judge your- 
ſelves. 1 Corinthians, : 5 ; 
To JupGE, verb aff. 1. T'o hear and determine a cauſe finally, to 
af ſentence upon. 'Traitors 7»dg'd their cauſe. Dryden. 2. To pals 
ivyere ſentence, to doom ſevercly. Judge not that ye be not judged. 
* — [of judge] one who forms judgment, or paſſes ſentence. 
ger. of their judges. K. Charles. 5 e 
Ju'pGMENT [ judicium, Lat. Jugement, Fr. giudicio, It. Juyzio, Sp. 
juizo, Port. judaicb, Sp.) 1. The diſcerning faculty, reaſon. The fa- 
culty which God has given man to ſupply the want of certain know- 
ledpe is judgment, where the mind takes any propoſition to be true or 
ale, without pereeiving a demonſtrative evidence in ihe proofs. Lacke. 
1. Notion, opinion. She, in my judgment, was as fair as you. Shake- 
ſjeare. 3. Sentence of a judge againſt a criminal. Deſiring to have 
ug nent againſt him. Act. 4. Doom, the right or power of paſſing 
judgment. Judgment only doth belong to thce. Shakeſpeare. 5. Ihe 
a0 of exercifing judicature. They gave judgment upon him. 2 Kings. 


6. Determination, deciſion in general. We would form a juſt judgment 


of things propoſed. Warts. 7. The quality of diſtinguiſhing propriety 
and impropriety, criticiſm. Tis with our judgments as our 
watches. Pope. 8. Condemnation. The judgment was by one to 
condemnation. Romans. 9. The laſt doom. The dreadful judgment 
day. Shakeſpeare. 10. Dittribution of juſtice. In judgments between 


rich and poor. Taylor. 11. Statutes, judiciary laws. If ye hearken 


w theſe judgments. Deuteronomy, 12, [In phyſics] a faculty of the 
ſoul, by which it perceives the relation that is between two. or more 
ideas, 3 34 


JupcwenTs of God, are the remarkable puniſhments, which he 


infits upon nations, families, and private perſons, for their fins and 
ranſgreſhons. And the 1.asT or general judgment, is that Judicial 
roceeding, by which Gop ſhall judge the awor/d in righteouſneſs 
b that Man, whom he has ordained,” and render to every man, not 
according to ſome abſolute unconditional decree, whether of the /upra- 
lajarian or infra-lapſarian kind; but, © according to the DEEDS done in 
the bady, whether good or evil.” See SUPRA-LAPSARIANS, and IN FR A- 
LaPSARLANS, and (What appear to me to have been the true progen:- 
ng of both) GnosTics and Manicnizans. 

Ju'vicaBLE | judicabilis, Lat.] that may be judged. 

Ju'vicaTORY, adj. [of judicaturius, Lat.] belonging to judgment. 

JuvicarTorY, u. | judico, Lat.] 1. Diſtribution of juſtice. The 
lords the ſupreme judicatory. Clarendon. 2. Court of juſtice. Human 
julicatories give ſentence. Atterbury. Z 002” 

Ju'micaTurE, Fr. [ giudicatura, It. of judico, Lat.] judgment or 
tying cauſes, power of diſtributing juſtice ; a term applied either to 
tte court wherein the judge fits, or the extent of his juriſdiction; alſo 
the profeſſion of thoſe who adminiſter juſtice, A place of judicature. 
acorn, | fg b 


effcers, for the hearing, trying, and determining of cauſes. 

Joo!cra [ judicaire, Fr. giudiciale, It. judicial, Sp. of judicialis, 
lat.] 1. Practiſed in the diſtribution of public juſtice, done in due 
form of juſtice, or according to the coarſe of law. What government 
fan be without judicial proceedings? Bentley. 2. Inflited on as a pe- 
ud. A judicial hardneſs. South. | | 

Judr'ctar, or Juvrciary [in aſtrology] a ſcience or art that pre- 
tends to judge of and foretel future events, by conſidering the poſi- 
tons and influences of the ſtars, Sc. . 

JvoreraL Lv, adv. [of judicial] 1. In the forms of legal juſtice. 
aling the ſame judgment which he intends hereafter jadicra/ly to de- 
TK. Grew. 2. In a judiciary manner. . 

Judre1aLuess {of judicial] judicial quality, ſtate or condition. 

Jol CIARY, adj. [of judiciaire, Fr. judiciarius, Lat.] pe judg- 
nent upon any thing. Notions of judiciary aſtrologers. Boyle. 

obi Ctous [| judicieux. Fr. giudixioſo, Ir. judiciofo, Sp.] endowed 
With much judgment and reaſon, rational, diſcreet, prudent, adviſed, 

ul in any matter or affair. Beholden to judicious writers:*hgcke. 
Joi CIOUSLY, adv. [of judicious] ſcilfully, wiſely with Juli 
"mination, diſeerningly. A 

ub ciousxEss [of judicious] diſcerning faculty, Wc. 

Jovrewn Des 15 e. the judgment of God 


] a name given by | 


St. Ive „ a borough and port-town of Cornwall, on the Iriſh chan- 
+ 258 miles from London. It ſends two members to parliament. 
N Jvrs, is alſo the name of a market town in Huntingdonihire, on 
iwer Ouſe, 57 miles from London. | 
g Jug [not improbably of Fug a nick-name for Foan, jugge, Dan.) 
es large pitcher or earthen pot with a handle and gibbous or 
"g belly for drink ; alſo a common paſture or meadow. 
of [of ge, Lat. to yoke] a title of Juno, fo called on account 
Meng; u todueing perſons into the yoke of matrimony, and recom- 
* that union that ought to be between them. | 
an: We (in anatomy] the jugal bone about the temples ; the 


e as Zyp 


eaves, adj. | jugatus, Lat.] yoked or coupled together. 
bee U oouE, verb neut. [ jougler, or eng ler, Fr. jocor, Lar. 2 
. agli, Sp. grckla, Su.) 1. To play tricks by Oight of hand, 


Court of JubearuRE, an aſſembly of competent judges and other 


uceſtors to the trials called ordeal. M 


JUM 


to ſhew falſe appearances of extraordinary performances. 2, To prac- 
tife artifice or impoſture. T7. þ | 

Jv'cers, /ubſt. [from the verb] 1. A trick by legerdemain. 2. 
An impoſture, a deception. 


Jucorixc, adj. ſhewing tricks with ſligbt of hand; alſo acting 


clandeſtinely, cheating, &c; | | | 

Jv'ocLixcLY, adv. [of juggling] in a cheating manner. 

J U'GLANS, Lat. a walnut tree or walnut. | | 

fu GLER [of juggle ; giocolatore, It. Jngadpr, Sp. and Port.] one 
who practiſes ſlight of hand, one who deceives the eye by nimble con- 
veyance, one who gets his livelihood by ſuch tricks, alſo a cheat, a 
trickiſh fellow. 


Jo'cuLar [ jugularis, from jugulum, Lat. jugulaite, Fr.] pertaining 
to the throat or wind. pipe. | 


Ju'evLar Veins [in anatomy] thoſe veins that go along the ſide of 


the neck, and terminate in the ſubclavian. 

Jo'cuLaTED, ag. [ jugulatus, Lat.] having the throat cut. 

Jv GULUM, Lat. [in anatomy} 1. The fore-part of the neck, 
where the wind-pipe hes. 2. The neck-bone or channel-bone. 3 
The upper breaſt- bone. | h 

Jutek [us, Lat. and Fr. jays, Du.] moiſture, gravy. 

Juice [with naturaliſts] 1. A liquid ſubſtance, which makes part 
of the compoſition of plants and fruits, which communicates ufelf to 
all the other parts, and ſerves to feed and increaſe them. Wine is 2 
Juice not liquid, for juice includes both ſubſtance and liquid. ats. 
2. The vapours and humidities incloſed in the earth. 

Jvice (with phyſicians] a kind of fluid in an animal body, as ner- 
Vous juice, that which is found in the nerves. Our ex icograpber ſhould 
not have faid, © 1s FounD” ; becauſe no ſuch juice can be your, 
PI not ſay by the naked eye; but with the beit aſſiſtance of glaſſes; 
tho? that there is ſuch a fluid, ſecreted in the brain, and diſtributed by 


the nerves throughout the body, may from the Hructure of the brain, 


Sc. be with reaſon inyerr'o. | 
Pancreatic Jurcs [with phyſicians] a liquor ſeparated in the glands 
of the pancreas. I 20 i vans 
Juor'ctress [ſans jus, Fr.] having no juice or moiſture, dry. A 
juireleſi green carpet. More. 8 


Jurcixess [of juicy] the quality of abounding in, or abundance of 


juice, ſucculence. 


Juicy Jof juice; plen de jus, Fr.] full of juice, moik. Herbs of a 


flat and juicy ſubſtance. Bacon. TT A TED. £3 
; F'vix60, a market town of Buckinghamſhire; 55 miles from Lon- 
on. ä 186 85 

Ju jun, or Jv'junks, ſubſt. ¶ æiæyphus, iujubæ, Lat.] a fort of Ita- 
lian prunes, whoſe flower conſiſts of ſeveral leaves, whieh are placed 
circularly, and expand in form of a roſe, which afterwards becomes 
an oblong fieſhy fruit, ſhaped like an olive, including an hard ſhell di- 
vided into cells, each containing an oblong.nut or kernel. The fruit 
is like a ſmall plum, but it has little fleſh upon the ſtone. Miller. 

To Joux E | joucher, Fr. of jugum, Lat.] 1. To perch or rooſt as a 
hawk or any other birds do. 2. Juking in Scotland ſtill denotes any 


complaiſance by bending of the head. He went juking and tofling of | 


his head. LC Ejftrange. f Tor 
Juke [with falconers] the neck of any bird that a hawk preys 


Io wits, adj. [of jauchant, Fr.) 1. Perching as a hawk or other 
bird does. 2. Bending or bowing the head in complaiſance. 
Ju'Lay, or Ju'LtEe | zulep, Fr. gialelbo, It. julepe, Sp. julapium, 
Lat. of julep, Perſ. or Arab. a ſweet potion] a liquid medicine of an 
agreeable taſte. Julap is an extemporaneous form of medicine made of 
ſimple and compound water ſweetened, and ſerves as a vehicle to 
other forms not ſo convenient to take alone. Quincy. nN 
JuLe [with the Greeks and Romans] a hymn ſung in honour of 
Ceres and Bacchus, in the time of harveſt, to engage thoſe deities 
to be propitious. yy een I 2215801 
Ju'L1,-or Ju'Lus, Lat. [in botanic writers] a catkin, or catkins, 
i. e. bunches of ſmall duſty flowers grewing on ſome trees, as pines, 
poplars, haſels, walnuts, &c. 4243 972 1 
Mr. Ray ſuppoſes them to be a kind of collection of the lamina of 
the flowers of the tree; becauſe in fertile trees and plants they: have 
abundance of ſeminal veſſels and ſeed pods. Was (vt 
Ju'tian Period [ſo called of Julius Cæſar Scaliger the inventer of 
it] is a cycle of 7980 years ſucceſſively following one another; by the 
continual multiplication of the 3 cycles, wiz. that of the ſun of 28 


years, and that of the moon of 19 years, and that of the indiction of 


15 years; which epocha, altho' but feigned, is yet of very good uſe 
in calculations, in that every year, within the period; is diſtinguiſhable 
by a certain peculiar character; for the year of the ſun, moon, and 
the indiction will not be the fame again, till the whole 7980 years be 
revolved. He fixed the beginning of this period 764 years before the 
creation. | | | 
JuL1an Year, is the old account of the year (or a ſpace of time con- 
fiſting of 365 days and 6 hours, inſtituted by Julius Cæſar, who cauſed 


the Roman calendar to be reformed) which till the 2d of Sptember, 
t ] ſti cri 


1752, we uſed in England, and called it the old ſtile in cont 
to the new account, framed by pope Gregory, which is 11 days be- 
fore the Julian account, and is called the new ſtile, and which is now 
adopted among us by act of parliament.  _ ft. 
Juv'LitRs, tbe Duchy of, a diſtrit in the circle of Weſtphalia in 
Germany, about 60 miles long, and thirty broad. 


Ju'Lir RR, Lat. 2 writers] that bears catkins, or long 


ſlender bunches of neous flowers. If 


Jv' rio. a piece of Italian or Spaniſh coin, in value about 64 Ster- 


5 v'Lus, July flower. See CLove-GrLLuFLowEs and GiLLt- 

FLOWER. 120 | E 

J v'rr [Faillet, Fr. Lugtio, It. Julio, Sp. Jatho, Port. of Julius 

Lat. was fo called of Julius Coſar; wheregulated che year,. for be- 

fore that time the month was called Qiarilis, as being the filth from 

March] the 7th month in the year, beginning with January. | 
Ju'marrT, fabft. Fr. Mules and jumarts, the one from the mixture 


ol an aſs and a mare, the other from the mixture of a bull and a mare, 


are frequent. Locke, "I | 
9 . ED Ju'unats 
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JUN 
 Ju'mrats [in confectionary] a ſort of ſugared paſte. 
To Ju'unLE, verb act. [in Chaucer jombre, from combler, 
ner] to mingle, to confound, to ſhake violently together, | 
To JumBLE, verb neut. to be ſhaken together. They will all meet 
and jumble together into a perfect harmony. Sc. 

UMBLE, ſub. [from the verb] confuſed mixture, 
fuſed agitation. ; 

Ju'mexT [guimento, It. of jumentum, Lat.] a labouring beaſt, any 
fort of beaſt uſed in tilling land, or in drawing carriages, a beaſt of 
burthen. Juments, as horſes, oxen and aſſes. Brown. | 

8 ENTA'R1OUS, of or — "vg jumenta or labouring beaſts. 

o June, verb. neut. [gumpen, % 1. To ſkip, to move forward 
without ſtep or ſliding, to leap. 2. To leap ſuddenly. 3. To jolt. 
The jumping chariots. Nahum. 4. To agree, to tally, to join. Good 
wits jump. More. | Rh 

June, adv. exactly, nicely. Obſolete. Hitting jump that indiviſi- 
ble point or center wherein goodneſs conſiſteth. Hooker. ; 

Jvur, Lach [from the verb] 1. The a& of jumping, a leap, a ſkip. 
2. A lucky chance. 

Our fortune lies 


Fr. Skin- 


violent and con- 


| Upon this jump. | Shakeſpeare. ; | 
3. [Jupe, Fr. It is generally uſed in the plural] A ſhort coat, a 
waiſtcoat, a ſort of bodice, looſe or limber ſtays for women, and 
worn by ſickly ladies. | | | | 
| The weeping caſſock ſcar'd into a jump, 55 
A ſign the preſbyter's worn into the ſtump. Cleaveland. 
Jv'vauESs [in agriculture] a land ſown with the ſame grain that it 
was ſown with the year before. 
Juxca're [in old records] to ſtrew or ſpread with ruſhes, accord- 
ing to the old cuſtom of adorning churches. _ | : 
Ju'xcarE, fub/t. [ juncade, Fr, giuncata, It.] 1. Cheeſecake, a kind 
of ſweetment made of curds and ſugar. 2. Any delicacy. 3. A fur- 
tive or private entertainment. It is now improperly written zunker, in 
this ſenſe, which alone remains much in uſe. | 
| Juxco'st, or Ju'ncovs, adj. [ junceus, junceſus, Lat.] full of bull- 
ruſhes, | WO | | TEE | | | Bon bh 
Ju'xcTo, or Ju'xTo, Sp. a cabal, a factious aſſembly, a meeting 
of men to ſit in council. | ö 
IJv'xcruu, Lat. a foil or place where ruſhes grow. 


Jo'ncTuRE, Lat. [with none! the reducing of crooked members 


to their due ſtate ; the ſame as d4orthro/is.. 271 | 
 Ju'ncTurs [ jointare, Fr. in the firſt, conjondture, Fr. in the ſecond 
ſenſe, congiontura, It. in the ſecond ſenſe, coyuntura, Sp. of junctura, 
Lat.] 1. The act of joining or coupling together, union, amity. 
Juncture of hearts. K. Charles. 
critical point of time. In that jundture of time. Addi/en 3. The line 
at which two things are joined together. At the jundtures of the diſtil- 
latory veſſels. Boyle, 4. Joint, articulation. All one entire bone 
without thoſe oriftly junct᷑ures. More. 
JuxB [ Fan, 22 
takes its name, either of Juniores, Lat. the youngers, becauſe young 
5 828 an aſſembly in that month for their recreation; or of Junius 


rutus (as others ſay) who drove out the king of the Romans in that 


- - month] the fixth month of our year from January. 


Ju'neTIN Ig. 4. an apple of June, or perhaps Janeton, Fr, the 


name of Jane] a ſmall apple that ripens early, commonly called a ge- 
anting. | 
Jv'xioxk, ag. Lat. 
Tipening at the riſe of my juniors. Tatler. 2. A younger in ſtanding 
in any art, profeſſion or faculty, OT” 
Jo'niyeR [genevrier, Fr. ginepro, It. henebro, Sp. junipro, Port. of 
Juniperus, Lat.] a ſort of tree or ſhrub, The leaves of the juniper are 
* long, narrow and prickly ; the male flowers are in ſome ſpecies pro- 
duced at remote diſtances from the fruit on the ſame tree; but in other 
ſpecies they are produced on different trees from the fruit. The firſt 
is a foft pulpy berry containing three ſeeds in each. Miller. It is no 
- . uncommon thing to ſee berries of three different years at once on the 
ſame tree. The ſhrub is very common with us on heaths and barren 
hills, but the berries uſed medicinally in our ſhops are brought from 


Germany, where it is greatly more abundant. I he berries are power- 


ful attenuants, diuretics and carminative. Hill. 
.» Foxx. 1. Pieces of old cable. 2. An Indian ſea-veſſel or ſhip. 
America, which have now but unt and canoes, abounded then in 
"tall: ſhips; Bacon. "$5 5 | 
Ju'xk ET, ſubſt. [ joncades, O. Fr. ſweetmeats. Properly juncate. 
-See!JuncaTE.] 1. A ſweatmeat. There wants no jurkets at the 
feaſt. Shakeſpeare. 2. A ſtolen entertainment. | 
- To Ju'nxET, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To feaſt ſecretly, to 
malte entertainments by ſtealth. Whatever good bits you can pilfer in 
the. day, ſave them to juntet with your fellow-ſervants at night. Swif?. 
2. To feaſt in general. Job's children feaſted and junkered often. South. 
- Ju'nkgTING, adj. [of junket] feaſting or making merry. | 
i: *Jv'xo, the Pagan goddeſs fo called, in Home's account "was the 
daughter of Cxox us Cluppoſed to be the ſame with Saturn] and both 
ifter and nvife of Jove 3 his partner (according to that poet's repre - 
ſentation)! of the bed, but not of the throne; and by what Homer ob- 
ſerves of her ſtopping the labour pains in one woman, and haftening 
the birth in another, it ſhould ſeem, this goddeſs had a peculiar ſuper- 
intendency over the nuptial bed. And accordingly Virgil gives her 
the title of Pronuba or preſident of marriage. | 
| Prima & tellus & PRonuBa Juno. 
Dant ſignum, ſummoque ulalarunt vertice nywphz. 
See Juxonta. Eneid. lib. IV. I. 166, Ce. 
Ju xo x 1A, a yearly ſolemnity performed in commemoration of her 

marriage, at which time the maids of all ages ran races in honour of 
Juno, petitioning her for huſbands, calling her Juno Pronuba and Ju- 
galis; and at Rome an altar was erected to Juno Juga, where the 
new-married couple appeared to offer ſacrifice, which was ei- 
ther a white cow, geele or ravens; and they took the gall from the 
ſacrificed beaſt, and caſt it behind the altar, to intimate that all- 
bitterneſs of ſpirit ſhould be baniſhed from married perſons. 

.  Juxo'xss, were the genii damones, or goddeſſes that waited upon 
women, watching over and protecting them. 

Ju'x p. t. It. a cabal, a kind of men combined in any ſecret de- 
ſign. A junto of petty tyrants, South, | 


2. The preſent poſture of affairs, a 


o, It. Junio, Sp. Junho, Port. Juniis, Lat. : 


1. One younger in age than another. I was 


Jus 


I'vory [ebur, Lat. ivoire, Fr.] the tooth of an 


elephant, 


Jv'erTER,: the ſon of Cronus [or Saturn] and Rhza 0 
Lord Herbert tells us, * That the moſt celebrated of all the lun 0 
ters was the CRETAN (tho' of later date than the 4- 2 © Juph J 
Diodorus Siculus writes, excelled all the reſt in fortind, * as d 
and having received the kingdom after Saturn, r mach, Ares j 
very great benefits on human life, what with his juft 9 ; 
home, and his making wars for ſuppreſſing robbers and 1 » ; 
HERBERT de Relig. Gentilium. As to the Egyptian Jupiter 3 
TER AMMON, ſee Bacchus and EcyPTian Empire. » or Jupy. 
Ju“ Ir ER [with heralds] who blazon the arms of Princes b f 
nets, inſtead of metals and colours, is uſed for azure or blue ! la 
colour is repreſented in engraving by parallel ftrokes, 8. 10 . 
IV. fig. 27. 9 0 
JueriTzs [with aſtronomers] is accounted the biggeſt of al F 
planets, being computed to be 2460 times bigger than our nh 0 
riodical time is 43332 days, 12 hours, and revolves about its. I 5 
in 9 hours, 56 minutes. 15 
erer. %% N. an herb, otherwiſe called mullein. 
Ju'eeon, ſubſt. Fr. a ſhort cloſe coat. A breaſtplate and a liph ch 
juppon. Spenſer. | | | 25 0 
e [of juratus, and jurator, from jura, Lat. jurt, Pr.) a . 
giſtrate in ſome corporations in the quality of an alderman, for h 
verning the corporation, | | DT Wt ant l 
Ju'saToRY, adj. | juratoire, Fr. from jura, Lat.] giving an oath 9 
To give juratory caution, de parendo juri. Ayliffe. ; te 
Jo'sptn, or Ju'xpoN prob. of on, filth, and den, Sax. A recep. * 
re — . 7. d. the filth of the chamber] a chamber. pot. See d& 
Jux Dic [uridique, Fr. giuridico, It. of juridicus, Lat.] 1. Per. ; 
caining to the . uſed in | ons of ruſtice, judicial, 25 ” - 
Juridical account. Hale. 2. Acting in the diſtribution of juſtice, L 
Juripicar Days, court days on which the law is adminiſtred. 00 
JuRi'D1CaLLY, adv. [of juridical) with legal authority, accord. 
ing to forms of juſtice, judicially. | 
JurIsconsv'LT, ſubft. ¶ juris conſultus, Lat.] one who gives his 0pi- an 
nion in caſes of law. A decifion of the juriſconſult javolemus. 4. in 
ut hnot. | | | | | 
Junispi'crtox, Fr. [ giuriſdizione, It. juridicidn, Sp. of furiſdifin, an 
Lat.] 1. A power or authority which a man has to do juſtice, in cafe | 
of complaint made before him, legal authority, extent of power, No er 
ſuch power as pave him ſovereign juriſdiction over mankind, Lac hy 
2. A court of judicature. 3. The verge or extent of any au · 
a t | 7 f | On 
Jv'gis-PRUp Exc, Fr. [ juris-prudenza, It. juris-prudentia, Lat. ſoc 
the {kill or knowledge of the law, rights, cuſtoms, ſtatutes, Sc. of | 
what is juſt or unjuſt, | | (E's the 
Canonical JurIs-PRUDENCE, is that of the canon law. 
Civil JUR1S-PRUDENCE, is that of the Roman law, fer 
Feodal JURIs-PRUDENCE, is that of the fees. 56 fic 
Ju'risr [ ＋ Fr. from jura, Lat.] a civilian, a lawyer, ore the 
who profeſies the ſcience of the law. Not to be meaſured by the tra 
principles of juriſts. Bacon. | | 
 Ju'nom [ ;uro, Lat.] a juryman, who has been ſworn, one who 
ſerves on a jury. The jurors picked out of choice men. Spenſer. An 
Ju'sxy [in common law] ſignifies either 24 or 12 men ſworn to in- u 
quire of the matter of fact, and to declare the truth upon ſuch evidence fan 
as ſhall be delivered them, touching the matter in queſtion, four 
Grand Jury, conſiſts of 24 grave and ſubſtantial perſons, either and 
22 or ſome of the better ſort of yeomen, choſen indifferently li 
y the ſheriff, out of the whole county, to conſider of all bills of in- hic 
dictment preferred to the court, which they approve of by writing whe 
upon them billa vera, or elſe diſallow, by indorſing on them igne- J 
ramus. | 83:4 Nos! Com! 
Petiy-Jux v, conſiſts of 12 men at the leaft, and are impannelled dete 
as well upon criminal, as upon civil cauſes. Thoſe that paſs upon o- caul 
fences of life and death, 1 bring in their verdict either guilty or n0t J 
guilty ; whereupon the priſoner, if he be found guilty, receives jadg- affe 
ment and condemnation ; or otherwiſe is acquitted or ſet free. In ci Fl 
vil caſes, the jury, after due conſideration, bring in their verdict either al c 
for the plaintiff or defendant ; and in real actions, either for the de- rert, 
mandant or tenant, | J 
Clerk of the Juxiks, an officer in the court of Common-Pleas, who = | 
makes out the writs called habeas corpora, and diftringas, for the ap: rd 
pearance of the jury, after they have been returned upon the aun * 
facias, | CER 
Juxr-Masr [with mariners] is when the fore-maſt or main-maſt1 (ay 
broken down by a ſtorm, or loſt in a fight, they put ſome great 10 
1 


that is ſaved into the ſtep of the broken maſt, and faſten it nt - 
partners ; fitting it with ſails and ropes, ſo as to make a fhutt to 0 
and ſteer the ſhip, . 
Ju'syman [of jury and man] one who is impannelled on 2 Ju. 
Jus, Lat. law, right, equity. 1 
. n Lat. the right of the cos, goed differs in man) 
ings from the, general law, relating to the ſubject. 
15 Sue Angliæ, Lat. the 4A called the courteſy of England, 
Jus Hereditatis, Lat. the right of inheritance. : jk w 
Jivs Patronatus [in canon law] the right of preſenting à cler 
a benefice, the ſame that is called advow1on in the common 1: | 
Jus Retractus, or Jus Retrovendendi [in the civil law] is an 50 
ment between buyer and ſeller, that the latter and his heirs, MY 
back the goods or wares again, before any other, 5 
| Jusquramvus [with botaniſts] the herb henbane or hogbane. 
u's$EL, a diſh made of ſeveral meats minced together: 0 
USSU"LENT 1 jufſulentus, Lat.] ſodden or ſtew-ed in . TY 
usr [ juſte, Fr. giufto, It. juſto, Sp. and Port. of i 35 3 
Right, righteous, upright, incorrupt, equitable in the di 1 
juſtice. 2. Honeſt, being without crime in dealing with or ab g 
alances, juſt weights. Laith, 3. Exact, proper» NN Gen 
Virtuous, innocent, pure. Noah was a ju man and pe - * Crins 
5. True, not forged, not falſely imputed, well grounded. of, w 
were laid to his — too many, the leaſt whereof being. je. 
bereaved him of eſtimation. Hooker. 6. Equally retribut love, wit 
ceived a Ji recompence of reward. Hebrews. 7: Comprett hy 


Jus 


te br defect. A little above t ſtature. Bacon. 8. Re- 
” per The war ſhall ſtand ranged in its ja array. Addi- 
uu Exactly proportioned. Juſi diſtance teen our armies. 
» . ere. 10. Full, of full dimenſions. Like to have come to a 
wee Kulla. 11. ExaRt in retribution. 
i r 4%. [juſt, Du. Ger. Su.] 1. Exactly, nicely, accurately. 
Jo aded my hand ju/? to the heart of the beaſt, Sidney. 2: 
Pan F barely. To value themſelves upon 7 nothing at all. 
Ie 3. Nearly, in the very point. 70 at the point of death. 


l | | 1 8 
. jouſte, Fr.] mock encounter on horſeback tilt tour- 

165% 1 705 Le both on and launce. Sidney. 
* ö usT, verb neut. ¶ jouſter, Fr.] 1. To tilt, to engage in a 
ock fight. 2. To puſh, to drive, to juſtle. See JusTLE. 
5 der Diviſors [in mathematics] ſuch numbers or quantities, which 
ql divide a given number or quantity, ſo as to leave no remainder. 

orice; Fr. [piuftizia, It. Jufiitia, 8 « juſtifſa, Port. of juſtitia, 
Lat.] juſtneſs, equity, reaſonableneſs, right law. | 

vs Tier, or JUSTI'CER [ juſ*iciarius, Lat.] an officer appointed by 
de king or commonwealth, to do right by way of judgment. And 
dbu Eldras, ordain judges and juflices. 2 Eſdras. | 

To Jv'sTICE, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to adminiſter juſtice to 

; 2 word now obſolete. The emperor hath been judge and par- 

und hath ju/iced himſelf. Bacon. | 

Tys7ICE fin God] is a communicable attribute, by which is in- 
ended not only the rectitude of his nature in general, but more eſpe- 
cally his dealing with his creatures, according to the deſert of their 
leeds, See JUDGMENTS of God, and GnosTics, 

ſosTics lin men] 1. The virtue by which they give every man 
ie due. O that I were judge, I would do ice. 2 Samuel. 2. Vin- 
native retribution, puniſhment. He executed the juſtice of the 
Lond. Deuteronomy. 3. Right, aſſertion of right. Thy arm may 
do thee Juice. Shakeſpeare. - e | 

ſusTicE [with moraliſts] is not to injure or wrong any one. 

Commutative JUSTICE, is that which concerns all perſons one with 
mother, in _ to dealings, as buying, felling, exchanging, lend- 
ing. borrowing, Oc. 

1 USTICE, is that which concerns princes, magiſtrates, 
and officers, Oc. 

Geral Jus rie, or Univerſal JusTics is a conſtant giving to 
erery one his due, and this hath for its object all laws divine and 
human, | | 

Particular Jus r ick, is a conſtant will and deſire of giving to every 
ore his due, according to a particular agreement, or the laws of civil 
ſociety ; and this is allo called commutative, or expletory juſtice. 

Poſtive Jus TIE [with moraliſts] is to do right to all, to yield 
tem whatſoever belongs to them. fa | 

And this, in the moſt exzerfove uſe of the word, implies a due ob- 
fervance of rights, whatever be the ſubject in which 2hoſe rights re- 
fie, whether of a ſuperior, equal, or inferior kind. A thought which 
the 2 of _ has moſt judiciduſly (not to ſay elegantly) por- 
tray'd in that couplet, | OR, | 

Juſtice her equal ſcale aloft diſplays, 

And x10? both human and divine ſhe weighs. he EG 
And in the ſame latitude the term juſtice or righteouſneſs [9xawco- 
n] is frequently uſed in ſcripture, I mean as expreſſive of all true 
acki and virtue; or the Go0D CHARACTER in general, as being 
pond in the obſervance of thoſe rights, which belong both to Gop 

to MAN, | ; 

Lo. I = Seat, the 8 court, always held before the lord 
juſtice in eyre of the foreſt, u warning forty days before; 
phere 133 given, and ines fog for 57 OED | 

JusTIce, or Lord Chief Fuftice [of the Common Pleas, jufticiarius 
cmmunium placitorum, Lat.] is one who, with his aſſiſtants, hears and 
&termines all cauſes at the common law; that is to ſay, all eivil 
cauſes between common perſons, as well perſonal as real. 

Jusr1cs of the Foreft [ jufticiarins forefte, Lat.] is alfo a lord by 
dice, and the only juſtice that can appoint a deputy. He is alſo called 
Jafiice in ere of the foreſt. He has the hearing and determining of 
as nces, within the king's foreſts, committed againſt veniſon or 

JusTics, or Chief Juſtice [of the King's Bench, juſticiarius de ban- 
un de Lat.] is the capital or chief juſtice of England, and alſo a 

by his office. Which is more eſpecially to hear and determine 
5 pleas of the crown, i. e. ſuch as concern offences committed againſt 
* * and peace of the king; as, treaſons, felonies, 

1 C. i 8 
P 

Ju'srTIcer, H. [from to iſtice] an adminiſtrator of juſtice; an 
old | J _ ; ) 0 

word, He was a ſingular good juſticer. Davies. | 

Jv'sT1CEs of Mee [juſticiarii ad capiendas offiſas, Lat.] are ſuch as 
we wont by ſpecial commiſſion to be {ent into this or that county to 

e aſſizes for the eaſe of the ſubjects. Theſe commiſſions of late 
wa have been ſettled and executed only in Lent, and the long va- 
: del ow the juſtices of both benches go on their circuit by 2 and 
nion all England, and diſpatch their buſineſs by ſeveral com- 


hem Ep (ti mms Lf dof 

* wn erre iter, Lat. theſe, in ancient times, were ſent with com- 

— A divers counties to hear ſuch cauſes, efpecially as were 

=o pe P — of the crown; and that for the eaſe of the ſubject. who 

= ave been hurried to the courts of Weſtminſter, if the cauſe 
e too high for the county court. 


3 of Gal Delivery [ juſticiarii ad gaolas deliberandas, Lat.] 
in e are commiſſioned to hear and determine cauſes appertain- 
e, 


fa; who for any offence are caſt into goals. Their commiſ- 
. 7, now turned over to the juſtices of aſſize. 


tes. TICES of Labourers, were juſtices formerly appointed to curb 
Wardneſs of labouring men, who would 6 $6.4 idle, or exact 


reaſonable w 


ages, 

it en. of Ny Prius, are now all one with juſtices of aſlize, for 

it of common adjournment of a cauſe in the Common-Pleas, to put 
toſucha d 


ay, Niſi prius juſliciarii venerint ad eas partes, i. e. 


Jus 


tinleſs the juſtices cõme before into thoſe parts to take aſſiae; ind 
from that clauſe of the adjournment, they are alſo called juſtices of 
niſi prius. ee | 

USTICES of Oyer and Terminer, were juſtices that were deputed on 
ome ſpecial occaſions, to hear and determine ſome particular cauſes. 


JusT1ess of the Pavilion, were certain judges of a 3 | 
t 


court, of a ſingular juriſdiction, which were anciently authorized by 


4 biſhop of Wincheſter, at a fair kept at St. Giles's-hill, near that 
city. | 


JusT1CEs of the Prare ¶ jufticiarii ad pacem; Lat.] are perſons of | 


intereſt and credit, appointed hy the king's commiſſion to maintain the 
peace in the county where they dwell. Thou haſt appointed juftices 
of the peace to call poor men before them. Shakeypeare. | 


JusTices of the Peace [within the liberties] are ſuch, in cities and 


towns corporate, as the former are in any county ; and their authority 

and power is altogether the ſame, within their ſeveral precincts. 

| JusT1cEs of the Quorum, are ſuch of thoſe juſtices l 

whoſe commiſſion has this clauſe, Quorum wos unum ee volumus. 
Ju'sT1czs of Trial Baſton, or Tray! Baſton [of trailer, to draw, and 

baſton; Fr. a ſtaff, becauſe they had a ſtaff delivered to them as a 


badge of their office] were certain juſtices appointed by king Ed- 


ward I, to make inquiſition through the realm upon all officers, 
touching bribery or extortion, and intruſion z as alſo upon barretors, 
breakers of the peace, and other offenders, 


Lords JvsT1ces [of the kingdom] are noble perſons deputed to be 


regents or chief governors of che realm, during the abſence of the 
king. 


Jv'sricEs UI [of ice] rank or office of a juſtice. Swift. | 
 Ju'STICIABLE [Of yuffice} proper to be examined in courts of juſ- 
tice ; alio being under juriſdiction, ſubject to ſuit. | 
Jusrr'clary [ juflicinire, Fr. guſticiarins, Lat. jnſticier, Fr. giuſti- 
⁊iere, It.] one that adminiſters juſtice. | | 


Ju'sricies ſin law] a writ directed to the ſheriff for the diſpatch 


of juſtice in ſome ſpiritual cauſe; wherewith, of his own authority, he 


cannot deal in the county court. "This writ particularly enables him 
to hold piea of a great ſum z whereas, by his ordinary power, he can 
hold no pleas but of ſums under ſorty ſhillings. 

JusT,ir1'aBLE {from to juſtify ; of juſtus and fo, Lat.] that may 
be juilifhied, defenſible by law or reaſon; conformable to juſtice. A 
juſtifiable reſemblance to tome at land. Brown. 

JusTiFa2LEntss [of juſtifiable] rectitude, poſhbility of being 
fairly defended, capability of being juſtified, warrantableneſs. 

JusTiF1'aBLY, adv. [of juſtiſiabie] with juſtice, juſtly, ſo as to be 
ſupported by right. A man may more y#//ifiab/y throw crofs and pile 
for his opinions. Locke. | | 

Jv'sT1e1ED, part. adj. ¶ juſtificatus, Lat.] cleared or proved inno- 
cent of any crime, charge, or accuſation ; alſo verified, maintained 
for good, proved. See To JusTirY. | 

JusT1F1ca'T10N, Fr. [ giuftifica=one, Tt. juſtificacidn, Sp. of ju/lifi- 
catio, low Lat.] the act of juſtifying, clearing, or making good, de- 


fence, maintenance, ſupport. For my brother's jufti fication. Shake- 


ſteare. 

Jvsriricariox [with divines, ſo far as they all agree} is an act 
of God's free GRACE; or CLEMENCY, by which he forgives our tins, 
and by conferring ETERNAL life and happineſs upon us, treats us, as 
though ave had not offended, and all this through the redemption which is 
in his Son Jeſus Chriſt. See Romans, c. iii. v. 24, compared with 
c. v. v. 17, 18, 19. and what has been already offered under the 


word Grace. FH DERAL Head, Calvixism, Oc. | | 


JusTi1F1caT10N {in common law] a ſhewing in court a good rea- 
ſon, why a perſon did ſuch a thing, tor which he is called to anſwer. 

JusT1e1ca'ToR, fab. [from to ju/izfy] one who juſtifies, defends, 
or vindicates. . | 

JusTir1icaTors [in law] are compurgators ; ſuch perſons, who 
apon oath juſtify the innocence, report, or oath of another: alſo ju- 


rymen, becauſe they juſtify that party for whom they give their 


verdict. | 

To Ju'srTiry, verb ad. [ juſtifier, Fr. giuſtificare, Tt. juſiificar, Sp. 
of juſtzfico, low 1 1. To clear from imputed guilt, to abſolve from 
an accuſation, to make innocency appear. Wiſdom is ju/tified of her 
children. Sr. "Matthew. 2. To verify, to ſhew or prove, to maintain 
or make good. To ju/tify his cruel falſhood. Sidney. 3. To free from 
paſt fin by pardon. By him all that believe are ju/ified from all 
things. Aas. N. B. It implies more than a mere pardon. See Jus- 
TIFICATION. 8 
To Jusrirr [with divines] to declare innocent; to bring into 2 
ſtate of grace. _ | 

To jusriry [in law] is to give a reaſon why ſuch an act was done. 

To JusTiry {with printers] is to make the lines they compoſe 

even. | 

Ju'srirvixc, adj. [ juſtificans, Lat.] rendering or declaring in- 
nocent. 

Ju's TINGS, or 2 fubſt. See JusT ¶ joites, of joitter, Fr. to run at 
tilts] were exerciſes ufed in former times by ſuch perſons, who deſired 
to gain reputation in feats of arms, of whatſoever degree or quality, 
from the — to the private gentleman; they were uſually performed 
at great ſolemnities, as marriages of princes, and alſo on other occa- 
ſons. The time and place being appointed, challenges were ſent 
abroad into other nations, to all that defired to ſignalize themſelves. 
And rewards were appointed by the prince for thoſe who came off 
conquerors. | 

here were many circumſtances relating to theſe performances ; as, 
if a man was unhorſed he was quite diſgraced, or if he was ſhaken in 
the ſaddle, or let his lanee fall or loſt any piece of his armour, or 
wounded his antagoniſt's horſe, Qc. all which were accounted diſre- 
utable. And there were alſo. certain rules for diſtributing the prizes 
to them that behaved with the greateſt gallantry. 
2 verb neut, [from jouſter, Fr.] to encounter, to claſh, to 
ruſh againſt each. other. They ſhall Je one againſt another. Na+ 
hum. 

To JusTLE, verb ad. to joſtle, ſhake or jo , to puſh, to force by 
puſhing againſt it, A man may juſtle a poſt. Collier. 

Ju'sTLY, adv. [of juf 1. 

Nothing can ju/ly be de * 
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n 2 juſt manner, uprightly, honeſtly. 
piſed, that cannot j/?/y be blamed. South. 
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VN 
2. Properly, exactly, accurately. Their feet aſſiſt their hands, and 
jaſihj beat the ground. Dryden. 1 K Fin 
v'sTLY, adv. [of jut] duly, 6 on reaſonably, with juſtice, 
uU'sTNEss [of juff] 22 quality, Juſtice, reaſonableneſs, equity. 
Juſineſi is properly applied to things, and iuſtice to perſons: Tho' we 
now ſay the the juſtice of a cauſe as well as of a judge. Jobuſon. Ac- 
cording to the Hue of the cauſe. Spenſer. 2. Accuracy, propriety, 
the exactneſs or regularity of any thing. The ja/fine/s and regularity 
of his productions. Aadiſon. | 
\ JusTwEss of Language, conſiſts in uſing proper and well-choſen 
terms, and in ſpeaking neither too much nor too little, | 
JusTNEss of Thought, conſiſts in a certain accuracy or preciſeneſe, 
by which every part of it is perfectly true and pertiment to the ſub- 
ect | 


' To JuT Out, verb neut. [of jetter, Fr. to caſt or throw. This word 
is ſuppoſed to be corrupted from jet, perhaps from foot. Johnſon.] to 
ſtand out beyond the reſt of a building, to ſhoot into prominences, to 
come out beyond the main bulk. It ſeems to jut out of the ſtructure 
of the poem. Broome. 


' Jo'rrr [with chemiſts] the fertile, congealing, ſaltiſn quality of 


the earth. | | | 

 Ju'TLANnD, a peninſula of Denmark, anciently called the Cimbrian 

Cherſoneſe, bounded by the Catgate ſea, which ſeparates it from 

Norway on the north ; by the ſame ſea, which divides it from the Da- 

niſh iſlands and Sweden, on the eaſt; by Holſtein on the ſouth, and 
by the German ocean on the weſt. 

To Ju*rTy, verb ad. to ſhoot out beyond. 

As doth a galled rock 


O'erhand and jatty his confounded baſe. Shakeſpeare. 


Juvena'L1a, Lat. [among the Romans] certain games or feats of 


* 


activlty, inſtituted by Nero the firſt time his beard 

brated for the health of youth, wed can ſaves, eck. 

[giovanile, It. of juvenilis, Lat.] 

youth when it is luxuriant and juvenile. Bacon. 
Ju'veniLEnEss, or JuyenrLITY | juvenilitas, Lat. 


youthful heat or temper. The reſtoration of grey hairs to thiule, 


Ju'veniLE ] youthful, young, f. 


J you 
Glanville. " . ſuvenilih 
Ju'xTa Poſition, Fr. [ juxta and poſitio, Lat. with hngt 
Appoſition, the ſtate of being placed near each other, a eede 
nearneſs; a ranging the ſmall parts of any mixt body into fac & 
ſition, order or ſituation, that the parts being contiguous ſhall del. 
mine or ſhew a body to be of ſuch a figure or quality ; or * ; " 
e 


with ſuch properties, as are the natural reſult of ſuch a configuraig 
n 


or diſpoſition of parts. At laſt come to parts that are unned b) 
8 'L 


Jaxta poſition. Glanville. 

I've [1p1g, Sax. hedera, Lat.] it is a paraſytic or a twinin 
that runs about trees, walls, &:. by means of roots and tbr? 
pe T0 0, are angufar, the flowers for the moſt Fan r 
iſting of {1x petals, and are ſucceeded by round berries wh: 1 
round bunches Mui. 8 8 "OY Ema 

X1a [iia, Gr.] a ſwelling of the veins; the ſame as 7% 2, 

rix. Some diſtinguiſh 9 the cir/os and ixia, applying 2 
term to theſe kind of ſwellings, <uberewer they happen; and the 1 
term, only when appearing in the Ar. But Gorræus and Cal 
both are of opinion, that no ſuch diſtinction ſhould be admitted by 
Ix1a, or I'xiNz [iC or in, Gr.] a fort of carduus, called, .; 

leon. | | en 

I'swor THR, a market town of Suffolk, 73 miles from London. 

JY"moLD, adj. See Gimar. And in their pale dull mouths the; 

mold bit. Shakeſpeare. | Oo 


Pla, 


KAM 


k, Roman, X K, Italic, R k, Engliſh, K k, Saxon, K x, 
Greek, are the 1oth letters in order of the alphabets, O, 
the 19th of the Hebrew, K is a letter borrowed by the 
Engliſh from the Greek alphabet. It has before all the 
_ vowels one invariable ſound, as 4zex, hen, kill, but is not 
much in uſe except after c at the ends of words, as 4nock, clock, which 
were anciently written with e final, as c/oche, checke. It is alſo in uſe 
between a vowel and the filent e final, as c/o4e, broke, brake. It like- 
wiſe ends a word after a dipthong, as lo, book, break, K is ſilent in 
the preſent pronunciation before u, as Annie, knee, knell. 

K, is a numeral letter, ſignifying 250. 

K, with adaſh over it, ſtood for 150000. EIS: | 

The letter K, tho' moſt commonly written, is not pronounced, but 
is loſt after C, as in arithmetickh, logic, magick, phyſick, &c. pick, 
prickle, flick, flickle, &c. In thoſe words derived from the French, it 
is better omitted, becauſe that tongue has no #: But in thoſe derived 
20m Be northern tongues, it may tor the ſake of etymology be pre- 
erved. . | | | | 
The letter K [in old charters and diploma's] had various ſignifica- 
tions, as K. R. was ſet for Chorus, K. R. C. for Cara Ciwitas, 7. e. the 
dear city; K. R. M. for Carmen, i. e. a verſe, K. R. A. M. M. for 
Charus Amicus Nofter, i. e. our dear friend, &c. | 

KarL-Cat [of kale, Sax. a male] a boar cat. 

_ Kaz [DÞ, Heb.] an Hebrew meaſure containing three Engliſh 
pints, Rabbi David Kimchi in his book of roots, ſays 'tis the ſixth 
part of a sEAu. See SEAH. 

Ka'sin, or Ke'Bin [among the Perſians and Turks] a temporary 
marriage for a time, upon condition that the huſband thall allow the 
wife a certain ſum of money if he repudiates or quits her. What our 
lexicographer here calls a TEMPORARY marriage, is (I fear) the only 
marriage which the Mahometans uſe ; as not regarding the ſtate as in- 
tended for /ife ; but to be exchanged at pleaſure ; and accordingly pro- 
viſion is made in the marriage articles for the ſupport of the woman 
when divorced. See Divorce. 

Ka'varts, or KA DARITES [among the Mahometans] a ſect who 
deny the generally received tenet of predeftination, and maintain the 
doctrine of free will, and the liberty of it in its full extent. See Ca- 
DARIANS. | 

Kai [kael, Su. kohl, Du. and Ger.] colewort. 
 Ka'"LEnDaR, or KA“LENDER LOI, of calendæ, Lat. the firſt 
days of 2 month among the Romans] an ephemeris or almanack, 
to ſhew the days of the month, an account of time. 

Kati [an Arabic word] the ſea herb graſs-wort, which grows on 
the ſands, on the ſea-ſhore in Egypt, Syria, and other places, uſed in 
making glaſs, ſoap, &c. Whence the word alkali, The aſhes of the 
weed kat; is ſold to the Venetians. Bacon. See ALxaALt. 


Kam, adj. crooked. Kaam in Erſe is ſquint-eyed, and applied to 
any thing awry: clean lam ſignifies crooked, athwart, awry, croſ; 
from the purpoſe, A. ſcbembo, It. Hence our Engliſh à lin ho. Clean 
kam is by a vulgar pronunciation brought to im tam. 

-—This is elan ham 


Shakeſpeare. 


difficulty; to gape for breath. 


Ka [in Perſia] a magiſtrate, the ſame as a governor in Euroe, 
and ſometimes ſovereign prince, and lord. See CHau.] Golius ſays, 
it ſignifies in general the ſatrapa or prefect of any great province. 

_ Ka"nTree [kant, kref, C. Br.] a diviſion of a county in Wales, 
containing an hundred towns. | 

Ka'RaTa, a kind of aloes, which grow in America, the leaves of 
which being boiled, are formed into thread, of which fiſhing nets, 
cloth, &c. are made. The root or leaves being thrown into a fixer, 
ſtupifies the fiſh, ſo that they may be eafily taken with the hand; and 
the ſtalk being dried and ſet on fire, burns like a match; and if it be 
rubbed briſkly on a harder wood, takes fire and conſumes itſelf, 

Kaxe'Na [with chemiſts] the 23d part of a drop. 

_ Ka'rire, a name which the monks gave to the beſt drink or ſtrong 
beer, that was kept in the monaſtery. | 

KarL [ceonl, Sax. karel, Du. kerl, Ger.] a man, a ſervant; as, 
 hupcaple, Sax. a houſhold ſervant ; bupcaple, a ſeaman. 

3 hemp, the latter green hemp. | 

Ka'ros, a ſmall weight uſed by goldſmiths, being the 24th part o 
a grain. See CARAT. 5 

Ka'sr, the fourth pontiff of Perſia, who is the ſecond civil lieute- 
nant, and judge of temporal as well as ſpiritual affairs. 

Ka'TzEn Siiver, a fort of ſtone, which, it is ſaid, cannot be. con- 
ſumed either by fire or water. 

To Kaw, verb neut. [of kawe, Du. a jack-daw, or from the ſound] 
to cry as a jack-daw, raven, crow, or rook. Jack-daws kawmng 
fluttering about their neſts. Locke. See Caw. | wh 

To Kw verb a. [of kauchen, Du.] to fetch the breath w. 


Kaw, /ub/t. [trom the verb] the cry of a raven, crow, or wol. 
With her loud 4awws her craven kind doth bring. Dan. 5 
Kay, or Key [kaeye, Du. kae, L. Ger. and Teut. guat, Fr, dee 
Key.] a place to land or ſhip off goods at, a wharf. = 
Karrz, ſuf. (quille, Fr.] 1. Ninepins, kettlepins, of Wit 
ſkittles ſeems a corruption. And now at Kayle they try 2 _ * 
chance. Sidney. 2. A kind of play ftill retained in Scotland, bo 
which nine 7% ranged in threes, are made in the ground, an 
iron bullet rolled in among them. 2 
Ke'per [among the Perſians] a ſect who are generally 2 5 
chants. They are diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the Perſians po 
beards and dreſs, and are had in great elteem for the reg ry doo 
their lives. They believe the immortality, of the foul, and = e. 
notions like thole of the ancients, concerning hell and 2 3 le 
fields, When any of them die, they let looſe a cock in ®! 1 
and drive it into a field; if a fox ſiezes it and carries 1 ee 5 
take it for a proof that the ſoul of the dead perſon 15 nr 
experiment does not anſwer their expectations, they prop birds fr 
up with a fork __ a wall in the church-yard, and if t wi 
pick out the right eye, they take it for granted, that wm * 
predeſtinated, and bury it with great ceremony; but hoy ae 
pick out the left eye, they look upon him a reprobate, 
carcals into a ditch. | 
Kx“zvEA, 
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N 15LEU [among the Turks] the point or quarter to 

Ke * 3 — they make their prayers, which is 
{hich t = temple at Mecca 3 alſo an altar or nich in all their moſques, 
wards * exactly on the ſide which looks toward the temple at 
which 15 f etymology is derived from cabala, Arab. to be in an oppo- 
Er * 3 Seſtos and Abydos; and, according to Gol ius, the 
fit _ "rkeblah or cabilat] is applied by the Aſiatic writers as 
word ke * temple of Jeruſalem, as to that of Mecca. Sale, in his 
on the Coran, tells us, that © when the prophet fled to Medina, 
ny A 4 his followers to turn [in the act of prayer] towards the 
_ £ Ternſalem [probably to ingratiate himſelf with the Jews] 
temple 3 to be their KEBLAH for fix or ſeven months; but 
which dodin the Jews too untractable, or deſpairing otherwiſe to gain 
rag 5 1 who could not forget their reſpect to the temple of 
the pa he ordered that prayers for the future ſhould be towards the 
1 This change was made in the ſecond year of the egira, as A. 
* 1a relates and occaſioned many to fall from him, taking offence 
ar conſtancy.” SALE“ Coran, p. 17. I cannot diſmiſs this ſub- 
my 185 ſubjoining that moſt excellent moral reflection, which 
"i rr throws in, when appointing this very change. Every 
＋ s he) has a certain tract [or region] to which they turn them- 
8 i rayer ; but do ye ſtrive to run after G00D THINGS : WHEREVER 
_ f Gop will bring you back} [meaning at the reſurrection] 
F 0 is almighty”. And indeed, in juttice to Mahomer, it ſhould 
- pſerved in general, that tho" he has inſtituted both this and other 
be o et he has taken the utmoſt care to guard his followers againſt 
jr KATE poſotive inſtitutions with the MORAL Soo, and does moſt 
er "ty and conſtantly remind them of this truth, that nothing ſhort 
i bd 45 fubſtantial iE and vix ruf ill entitle to the future 
1 . Sec ManoMeETISM, BaiT-OLLAH, and DrvoRce. 
urs voMA, a pocket compaſs which the 'Furks always carry 
thout them, to direct them how to place themſelves exactly when they 

. or To KEC, verb neut. prob. of kuchgen or kuch, 
Do. a cough] 1. To make a noie in the throat, by rea on of difh- 
calty of fetching breath. 2. [kecken, Du.] to heave the ſtomach, to 
rich at vomitting. Patients muſt not #eck at them. Bacon. 

To Ke'cKLE @ cable, to wind or twine ſome {mall ropes about the 
cible or bolt rope, to prevent them from galling in the hawſe, or in 
the ſhip's quarter. | ; 

Kecks, or KE'cksY, ſud/?. commionly Kex ([cigue, Fr. cicuta, Lat. 
Slimer] 1. Skinner ſeems to think #ec&/y or tex the ſame as hemlock, 
Lis uſed in Staffordſhire both for hemlock and any other hollow 
jinted plant. 2. The dry hollow ſtalks of ſome plants, Hateful docks, 
nugh thiſtles, keckfes, burs. Shakeſpeare. ; 

Ke'cky, ac. (from kecks or hex] reſembling a kex. A ſoft tech 
body. Grew. 

To Kp, verb neut. [keghe, Du. a ſmall veſſel] 

Kr'borx, a ſmall anchor uſed in a river. | | 

Ky'pcine [with mariners] is ſetting up the fore-{ail or fore-top- 
fal and miſſen, and ſo letting a ſhip drive with the tide ; letting fall 
and lifting up the kedg- anchor, as oft as occaſion ſerves; when in a 
narrow river they would bring the ſhip up or down, the wind being 
contrary to the tide. | 


well 


Taſer, | | 
15. the provincial plur. of coao, properly tine. Cic'ley the weſtern 
hf that tends the ee. Gay. g 15 

Keer [guille, Fr. cæle or cæla, Sax. kiel, Du. kioel; Su. prob. of 
ng. Gr. a hollow, or the belly] the loweſt timber in a ſhip, at the 
bottom of her hull. Her ſharp bill ſerves for a #4ee/ to cut the air. 
Greay, | 

Ktet,, a veſſel for liquors to ſtand and cool in. 2 | 

To Ker, verb act. [cœlan, Sax.] this word, which is preſerved 
in Shakeſpeare, probably ſignifies to cool ; tho' Hanmer explains it 
otherwiſe. To kze/ ſeems to mean to drink ſo deep as to turn up the 
bottom of the pot; like turning up the #ee/ of a ſhip. Hanmer. 
While greaſy Joan doth #ee/ the pot. Shakeſpeare. 

Kee'L-rar, ff. [cœlan, Sax. to cool, and fat, or wat, a veſſel] 
a cooler, a tub in which liquor is let to cool. 

Reet-na'ting, or KEEL-RA'KING, a puniſhment at ſea, inflicted 
on a malefactor, by putting a rope under his arms, about his waſte, 
and under his breech, and hoiſting him up to the end of the yard, and 
tience letting him down into the fea, and drawing him underneath 
ie ſhip's keel and up again on the other ſide. | | 

Kee'LsoN [of a ſhip] the piece of timber near to her keels, 

Fale Kee [of a ſhip] a ſecond keel, which is ſometimes put un- 
der the firſt. | | 

Keer Rope [of a ſhip] a hair rope, running between the keel and 
l ak, to clear the limber holes when they are choaked with 

allaſt. ah : 

Kee'LING,. a ſort of fiſh, a ſpecies of cod. 

Kees (Czlf, Sax. ] a ſort of long boats, in which the Saxons in- 
vaded En wr ; alſo a large boat or lighter, uſed at Newcaſtle, for 
loading of coals. 

Keen [cene, Sax. keen, kuhn, Ger. kienn, Goth.] 1. Sharp, that 
Cuts well, not blunt. A ſword keen-edged. 2. Severe, piercing, As 
at changed to the north-weſt or north it became exceſſively keen. EI. 
lis Pojage. 3. Eager, vehement. The ſheep were ſo deen upon the 
ors. L'Eftrange, 4. Acrimonious, bitter of mind. Keen againſt 
heland. Sac. | 

To Keen, verb ad. [from the adj.] to make keen, to ſharpen. 

n A word. Cold winter teens the brightening flood. 

omſon. | | 


vr, ady. [of deen] ſharply, vehemently, eagerly, bit- 


ZENNEss [of cenenepy'e, Sax. ] f. Sharpneſs, edge. Not the hang- 
man's ax bears half the heenneſs. Shakeſpeare. 2. Piercing cold, ri- 
Sour of weather. 3. Aſperity or bitterneſs of mind. The keenne/5 
againſt the court, Clarendon. 4. Eagerneſs, vehemence. 

0 Kur, ir. verb act. kept, pret. and part. paſſ. [keepen, Du. ke- 
dats Dag, 1. To retain, not to loſe. I kept the field with the death 

"me. Sidney. 2. To preſerve, not to let go. Men of war that 


MM t Chron, 3. To have in cuſtody. Always kept in 


Ke black, al. a weed that grows among corn, charnock. 


KEL 


the caſtle; Arolles, To preſerve in a ſtate of ſecurity. Where the 


duke keeps his gallies. Addiſon. 5. To protect, to guard, I am with 


thee to 4eep thee. Gene/is, 6. To guard from flight. 
tept him. Act. 7. To detain. j 


ſomewhat. Bacon. 
Eden to keep it. 


Geneſis. 


I will 4eep this order. Bacon 
idea be ſteadily kept to. Locke. 


the flower of thine age ſound. Ecclefrafticus.. 


the child in order. Locke. 


A foldier that 


| What's the cauſe that 4-eps you here 
with me. Dryden. 8. To hold for another. A man delivers money 
or ſtuff to keep. Exodus. g. To reſerve, to conceal. 4 

10. To tend. God put him in the garden of 
11. To preſerve in the ſame tenor or ſtate, 

12. To regard, to aitend, 
13. To not ſuffer to fail. 
will I 4eep for him for ever. Pſalms. 
hold the reins and keep 
ſome degree of force in any place or ſtate. 

up which he might timely have kept unde 
tinue any ſtate or action. 
keep ſtill the kingdom. Kings. 


Lo keep bac 


If that 
My mercy 


14. To hold in any ſtate. To 
15. To retain by 
To ſuffer an evil to grow 
r. Spenſer. 
The houſe of Ahaziah had no power to 


16. To con- 


17. To preſerve in any ſtare. Keep 


18. To practiſe, to ule 


habitually. I rule the family very ill, and keep bad hours. Pepe. 


-19. To copy carefully. 


Dryden. 


21. To obſerve, not to violate. 


20. To obſerve any time. 
Lord. Exodus. 


vant that thou promiſedſt him. 1 Kings. 
port with neceſſaries of life, 


my #eeping. Milton. 
keep lodgers. Shakeſpeare. 


Her meaſures #ept and ſtep by ſtep purſued. 
You ſhall rep it a feaſt to the 
Keep with thy ſer- 


22. To maintain, to ſup- 
The work of many hands which earns 


over a ſhameleis daughter. £ccle/rafiiens. 


Every one of them 4ept houſe by himſelf. © Hazavard. 
main in, not to leave a place. Doth he 4% his bed? Shakeſpeare, 


23, To have in the houſe. Nor ſhall my Nell 


24. Not to intermit. Neeb a ſure watch 


25 To maintain, to hold. 


26. To re- 


27. Not to reveal, not to betray. A fool cannot kecp counſel, Eccle- 


* feafticus, 28. To reſtrain, to withhold. To keep them from being 
religious. T7zlct/or. 29. To debar from any place 
ſuch a foe. Milton. 


To keep out 


30. To keep bach; to Withhold, to reſtrain. 


Keep back thy ſervant from preſuinptuous fins, J, ns. 31. To 


keep back; to reſerve, to withhold. I will cee nothing back from 


you. Teremiah. 


any one. 


32. To keep company; to accompany, to frequent 


Who Keeps her company ? Shukeſprare: 


33. 


To keep c.m- 


pany with ; to have familiar intercourſe. Keeping company awith men. 


Brooms. 


34. To keepin; to Conceal, not to tell. 
extort from me what I am willing to keep in.  Shuk:ſpeare. 


That you will not 


35. 10 


kerb in; to reſtrain, to curb. Keep her in ſtraightiy. Ecel:feafticus: 
35. To keep off; to bear to diſtance, not to admit. 


to hinder, 


37. 170 keep off 


1 ne common opinion of his invincible obicuricy has 4 


eff ſome from fecking in him the coherence of bis diſcouric. Locle. 


38. To ep up; to maintain without abatement. Land epe »þ its 


price. Locke. 39. To keep uy ; to continue, fo hinder fron: ceaſing, 
To deep up and improve your hopes 0! heaven.  Tay/or. 40. To 


heep under; to oppreſs, to ſubdue. 
wretchednels. 


certain {tate. 


gameſters company. Locke. 


Hooker, | 
To KEEP, verb neut. 1. To remain by ſome labour or effort in a 
A man that cannot tence will 4eeþ out of bullies and 


Kept under with the ſenſe of our 


2. To continue in any place or ſtate, 


to ſtay, The neceflity of keeping well with the maritime powers. 


Temple, 


3. To remain unhurt, to laſt, Grapes will 4e. Bacon. 


4. To dwell, to live conſtantly in a place. Knock at the ſtudy where 


they ſay he keeps. Shakeſpeare. 
Feep to one conſtant dreſs. Addijer. 


With unalter'd pace 4-pr or. Dryden. 


undiſmayed. Yet he itill 4/pt up that he might free his country, Dry-" 


5. To adhere ſtrietly. Did they 
6. To keep on; to go forward. 


10 keep wp; to continue 


den. 8. The general idea is care, continuance, or duration. 
Err, /ub/t. [from the verb] 1. Cuſtody, guard. Which of our 
lambkins takeſt 4-ep. Spenſer. 2. Guardianſhip, reſtraint. Youth is 


leaſt look'd into when they ſtand in moſt need of good 4eep and re- 


gard. Aſcham. 
reſort of the beſieged ; as, the #eep of M indſor-caſtle, &c. 
To Keey her to, or To KEEP your Loof {ſea phraſe] a term uſed 
when the iteerſman is directed to keep the ſhip near the wind. | 
Kee'per [of keep] 1. One who holds any thing for the uſe of an- 


other. 


owner. Szanry. ; 
of the priton called to ham. Shakeſpeare. 
of parks or of beaſts of chace. A keeper here in Windfor foreſt. 
Shakeſpeare. 4. One who has the ſuperintendance or care of any 
thing. Hildah, #eeper of the wardrobe. 2 Kings. 


mint. 


2. A ſtrong rower in the middle of a caſtle, the laſt 


Received the things with the mind of a Keeper, not of an 


2. One who has priſoners in cuſtody. The keeper 
3. One who has the care 


KEEPER of the Exchange and Mint, the ſame as warden of the 


KeePER of the Great Seal of England [ is 2 lord by his office, and 
one of the king's privy-council, whoſe authority and juriſdiction is 
much the ſame in effect with that of the lord chancellor, thro' whoſe 
hands paſs all charters, commiſſions, and grants from the king, 
ſtrengthened by the great or broad ſeal, without which they are of no 


force at all. 


Keeyer of the Privy Seal, a member of the privy-council, thro? 
whoſe hands paſs all charters ſigned by the king, before they come to- 
the broad -ſeal ; and alſo ſome deeds which do not paſs the great-ſeal 


at all: he is alſo a lord by office. 
KEEPER of the Foreſt, 1s an © 


fficer who has the principal govern= 


ment of all things belonging to the foreſt, and the check of all the 
other officers; called alſo che warden of the foreſt. 

KEEPER of the Touch, an officer of the mint, who is now called 
the maſter of aſſay. 


KEEPER of the liberties of England, by the authority of Parliament, 


Sc. [cuſtodes libertatis Angliæ autoriate parliamenti] the ſtyle in which 


writs and other proceedings at law run duri 


ver Cromwell. 


Kue'PERSH1P [of keeper] the office of a keepe 
gaol of the ſhire is ke 


e ez 
KERN VER, a 


and ſhredded greens. . 2. The —_—_ or fat that enwraps the 


of the caſtle, 


Carew. 


r. 
pt at Launceſton. This Aecperſbip is annexed to 


ng the uſurpation of Oli- 


The common 


rewing veſſel to cool wort in before it is work d. 
Ks [caque, Fr.] a veſſel for ſturgeon, falmon, and other pickled 
fiſh, a ſmall barrel. 
3 Jubſt. 1. A ſort of pottage. Ainſworth. The ſame with 
ale. It is ſo called in Scotland, being a ſcupe made with oatmeal 
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K E R 

ts. The very weight of bowels and ell in fat people is the occa-' 
E of a rupture. Wiſeman. 3. A kiln ; which ſee. 

KeLLIxGToN, a borough town of Cornwall, on the road to La- 
mara, 199 miles from London.. It ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, ; . 1 2 | 

KeLe, lab. 1. A falt produced from calcined ſeaweed. 2. A 
ſubſtance made of ſea-weed dried and burnt, which being ſtirred with 
an iron rake cakes together. The aſhes of a ſea-weed called ke/p. 
Boyle. "IT GR. Es dS | 
Ke'TEer [prob. of cultura, Lat, trimming, cultivation, Oc. but 
Skinner chuſes to derive it of opkilter, Dan. to gird] order, fitneis, 
preparedneſs ; as, he is not in 4e/ter ; that is, he is not ready. 

To KEus, verb act. [cœæmban, Sax. kammen, Du. kämmen, Ger. 
Now written, perhaps leſs properly, to comb. Johnſon] to comb, to 
ſeparate or diſintangle by a denticulated inſtrument. More kemb'd 
and bath'd, and rub'd and trim'd. B. Johnſon. RR 

Ken, /ub/t. [from the verb] view, reach of fight. What lies 
within our ken. Locle. 3 | 

KEN. Miller [with the canting crew] a houſe-breaker. 

Ken-Bow, or Ak1'Mso [ſome derive it of xapnlu, Gr. to bow or 
bend; others of a/cembo, It.] as, the arms ſet akembo, i, e. each hand 
upon each hip. en | 

To Ken, verb act. [cennnan, Sax. kennen, Du. and Ger. kianna, 
Su. xowv, Gr.] 1. To know. . Tis he, I ken the manner of his gate. 
Shaleſſ care. 2. To deſcry, to ſpy out at ſome diſtance. We ſaw 
within a #exning beſore us thick clouds. Bacon. 

Within Kev, within fight or view. | 285 

KEN DAL, a market town of Weſtmoreland, on the river Can, 
257 miles from London. - 

Kenks [ſea term] doublings in a cable or rope, when it does not 

run ſmooth, as it is handed in or out; alſo when any rope makes 


turns, and does not run clever in the blocks or pullies, they ſay it 


makes kenks. | 
To make Kexxs [ſea phraſe] is ſaid of a rope that makes turns, 
and does not run clever in the blocks or pullies. | 5 
Ke'xneL [of canile, Lat. chenil, Fr.] a dog's hut or cote, the hole 
of a fox. | „„ 
KEewxEL of Hounds [with ſportſmen] a pack of hounds. 
KExNEL [chena!, Fr. conalis, Lat. kennel, Teut.] a courſe in a 
ſtreet for water. © | | | 
| To KENNEL, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To le, to dwell. 
Uſed of beaſts, and of man in contempt. The dog kenne/'d in a hol- 
low tree. L'Eſerange. 2. A fox is ſaid to kennel when he lies cloſe 
in his hole. 
KEeNnNETs [in a ſhip] ſmall pieces of timber nailed to the inſide, 
to which the tacks or theets are belayed or faſtened. | 
Ke'NNING, adj. [from ken, cenung, Sax.] knowing, deſcrying at 
a diſtance. | | FE; 85 | 
Kexopo'xTY [e, of x., empty, vain, and 95n, Gr. glo- 
ry] vain-glory. | | | | 
| KexT, a county of England, bounded by the river Thames on 
the north; by the ocean on the eaſt; by Suſſex and the Streights of 
Dover on the South; and by Surry on the welt. This county ſends 
two members to parliament. | „ | 
KeyrT, pret. and part. paſſ. of to keep. See To KEEr. 
KERR Stone, a ſtone laid round the brim of a well. 
 Ke'rcHErF [couvre-chef, Fr. Ciauctr, conwrir, to cover, and chef, 
Fr. the head, g. d. a covering for the head; and hence a haxndter- 
chief to wipe the face or hands] 1. A ſort of garment of linnen, filk, 
Sc. a head-dreſs—A plain 4erchizf, Sir John. Shakeſpeare. 2. Any 
cloth uſed in dreſs; as handkerchief, neckerchief, Every man had a 
large 4erch:ef folded about the neck. Hayward. | | 


tE'RCHEIFED, Or KE'RCHELFT,adj. [from kerchief} covered, veiled. 


The evening comes | 
Kercheift in a comely cloud. Milton. . 
KKR, /u/jt. [ceoppan, Sax. to cut; with ſawyers] the way 
made by the ſaw, or the away flit in piece of timber or board. The 
fawn away {lit between two pieces of ſtuff is called a AHF. Moxon. 
Ke'rRMEs, a roundiſh body of the bigneſs of a pea, and of a 
browniſh red colour, covered, when moſt perfect, with a purpliſh 
gray duſt. It contains a multitude of little diſtin& granules, ſoft, and 
when cruſhed yield a ſcarlet juice. It is found adhering to a kind of 
hol oak, and till lately was generally underftood to be a vegetable 
excreſcence ; but we now know it to be the extended body of an ani- 
mal parent filled with a numerous offspring which are the little red 
granules, Hill. 5 
Kekn [in old Britiſh, prob. of coruu, Lat.] an horn. | 
KkkN [an Iriſh word] an Iriſh foot ſoldier, lightly armed with a 
dart or ſkene ; alſo a vagabond or trolling fellow, a country bump- 
kin, an Iriſh boor. Out of the fry of theſe rakehell horſe-boys, 
growing up in knavery and villany, are their ern ſupplied. Spenſer. 
KERN, /ub/t. a handmill, conſiſting of two pieces of ſtone by which 
corn is ground. It is ſtill uſed in ſome parts of Scotland, and called a 
turn. e ' | 
To Kern, verb neut. [probably from kernel, or by change of a 
vowel corrupted from corn] 1. To harden as ripen'd corn. An ill 
kerned or ſaved harveſt ſoon emptieth their old ſtore. Carew. 2. To 
take the form of grains, to granulate. Making the juice when ſufti- 
ciently boiled, to lern or granulate. Grew. z. To ſalt meat, to pow- 
der beef, pork, &c. — | 
' Ke'RneL [cinnel, or cynnel, Sax. a gland, cerneau, Fr. keern, Du. 
kern, Ger. koarns, Su.] 1. The eatable part of a nut contained within 
the ſhell. The terne! of the nut ſerves them for bread and meat. 
More. 2. Any thing included in a huſk or integument, or the ſtone 
of any fruit.. The kernel of a grape. Denham. 3. The ſeeds of 
pulpy fruits, The apple incloſed in wax was as 'freſh as at the firſt 
putting in, and the #ernels continued white. Bacon. 4. The central 
part of any thing 2 which the ambient ſtrata are concreted ; a nu- 
cleus. A ſolid body in the bladder makes the Kernel of a ſtone. Ar- 
| buthnot. 5. Knobby concretions in childrens fleſh. | 
To Ke'knEL. verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to ripen to kernels. 
Garden rouncivals ſown in the fields Arne well. Mortimer. 
: Ke'eneLLY, adj. [of kernel] full of kernels, having the quality or 
reſemblance of kernels, 12 


London. 


K 1D 

Ke'nneLworT, ſubſt. an herb. Ainſavorth. 
Kx' xxx, a county of Ireland in the province of Munſſer bs 
by the river Shannon, which divides it from Clare on the undei 
Limeric and Cork on the eaſt, by another part of Cork 9 by 
and by the Atlantic ocean on the weſt. © fouthy 

Ke'nsty [q. d. courſe ſay ; karſaye, Du. cariſce, Fr.] a fart 0 
ker/ey or ſerge. Hale. and another io 


coarſe woollen cloth. Another weaves it into cloth 
_ Ke'smiTan [Wp Heb. 7. e. a lamb] an Hebreu cg: 
led from its having 1 of a lamb upon it. | ring, val 


curs in Gen. xxxiii. 19. which our tranſlators render e 
pieces of money” ; and the marginal correction e with a 100 fa. 


KesT, the pret. of caſt. It is ſtill uſed in Scotland. 8 
noiſe heav'ns rolling circles 4%. Fairfax, | Y that 
Ke'sTREL, a little kind of baſtard hawk, Hanmer, Kites d 
trels have a reſemblance with hawks. Bacon. and ty. 


Ke'swick, a market town of Cumberland, 283 miles from I 

don, | 98 

Kren [caicchio, It. a barrel] a heavy ſhip, a veſſel 1; 

but ſomething leſs, ; 2 0, 
Ke'TTERING, a market town of Northamptonſhire, 72 miles from 


Kr rrIE [cetl, Sax. kcetl, Du. and L. Ger. keſlel, H. Ger 11 


| * boiling veſſel of braſs or other metal. 


E'TTLE-DRUM, /ub/t. [of kettle and drum] a drum 
head of which is rr yas. a body of braſs. 5 the velan 
Ke'vits [chevilles, Fr. in a ſhip] ſmall wooden pins, u. 
which the tackle and ſails are hung to dry; called alſo cheviln, 20 

Key [cxx, coge, Or caige, Sax. avis, Lat. cli, Fr, . 
clave, Sp. x. fo Port. XN, Gr.] 1. An inſtrument for Openin 
lock. It is formed with cavities correſpondent to the wards of ; yy 
by which the bolt of a lock is puſhed forward or backward, 2 x 
inſtrument by which {omething is ſcrewed or turned. Hide the ly 
of the jack. Swift. 3. [With muſicians] is a certain tone, Wie 
every compoſition, whether it be long or ſhort, ought to be ff. 
ted; and this key is ſaid either to be flat or ſharp, not in reſpect of its 


biavt, It. 


own nature, but with relation to the flat or ſharp third, which js join. 


ed with it. 

Shakeſpeare. 
Key [of an author or book] an explication that lets into ſome fe. 

crets in reſpect to perſons, places, and times, &c, which don't 30. 


In what 4% ſhall a man take you to go in the (ons? 


pear without it, an explication of any thing difficult, An emblen | 


without a 4ey to't. L'Eftrange. | 

Key [in polygraphy and ſtenography] is the alphabet of the writing 
in Cypher, which is a ſecret known only. to the perſon who writes the 
letter, and he to whom it is ſent. | „ 

KEY of a River [ lap, Teut. kaye, Du. guai, Fr.] a wharf, a place 
on the ſide of a river for ſhipping off and landing goods. A 4% of 
fire ran along the ſhore. Dryaen. DUE | 

Ke'YaGe, /utjt, [of key] money paid for lying at the key, 4. 
worth. | | g 

KEe'"rnoLE, ſub. [of key and hole] the perforation in the door or 
lock through which the key is put. | | 

Key Stone [with architects] the middle ſtone of an arch, for bind. 
ing the {weeps of the arch together, Moæon. 


Keys [ot ſpinets, organs, &c.] little bits, by means of which the | 


jacks play, fo as to ſtrike the ftrings of the inſtrument ; and wind is 
given to the pipes of an organ, by raiſing and ſinking the ſucker of 
the ſound-board. The parts of a muſical inſtrument which are ſtruck 
with the fingers. | | 

Keys of the land [in the Iſle of Man] are the 24 chief com- 
moners, who are as it were the keepers of the liberties of the people. 

Ke'yxSHam, a market-town of Somerſetſhire, 111 miles from 
London, | | 
KIBE, /ub/, kibws, C. Br. Minſbew, from kerb, Ger. a cut, Sh 
ner] a chilblain, with inflammation on the heels, often occaſioned by 
cold. If it were a 4:be, tw'd put me to my ſlipper. Shaiyjeare. 
 £Kr'Bev, adj. [of kibe] troubled with kibes; as, hibed heels. Eg 
 Kr'sep Heels, [in horſes] ſcabs breeding about the nether joint, 
and overthwart the fetlock. 


foot. 
Jo Kick, verb neut. to beat the foot in anger or contempt. 
Kick, ust. [from the verb] a blow with the foot. 

 Kr'cxxx [of 4%] one who ſtrikes with his foot. 

Kick LE, or Ki'TTLE, adj, uncertain, doubtful, as when à mat 
knows not his own mind. | ; 

K1'cxsnaw [prob. of quelque choſe, Fr. any thing, or ſomething. 
Yet Milton ſeems to have underſtood it otherwiſe, for he writes lt 
kick/boe, and ſeems to think it uſed in contempt of dancing] 1. Some 
thing uncommon, fantaſtical, or ridiculous. Transformed into mi- 
mics, apes, and kick/boes. Milton. 2. A diſh fo changed by the 
cookery, that it can ſcarcely be known. A joint of mutton, and an} 
pretty little tiny 4ich/baws, Shakeſpeare. 3. Tarts, cheeſe-cakes, 
ſuch like piddling things. | 17 

K1'CKSY-WICKSEY, ſubfl. [from kick and wince] a made wor 55 
ridicule and diſdain of a wife. Hanmer. Hugs his kick-ick/ey her 
at home. Shakeſpeare, | b} 

Kip [kud, Dan. kid, Su. gerte, Du. adus, Lat. of ), 72 
1. A young goat. He would ſnap one of the di. Wotton. 2. [ hin 
cidæolen, We a faggot] a bundle of heath or furze. 3. [From And, 
Du. a child] a young perſon trepanned by a kidnapper. b 

To Km, A. neut. [from the ſubſt.] to bring forth kids. 2 

To Ki'vxae, verb act. [from kind, Du. a child, and nap] 
children, to ſteal human beings. ; 

Krpnayeyess [of bidnep] a trepanner of children and young Fe 
ſons, to ſell them for the plantations, one who ſteals human F 4 
Theſe people lie in wait for our children, and may be conhdere 
a kind of Aidnapters within the law. Spectator. | 5 

Ki'boxE* [ſome derive it of cennan, Sax. to beget. Etymology yes 
known. Jehn/on] parts of animal bodies, in which the 8 * 
colated. I heſe are two in number, one on each ſide, 22 * 
ſame figure as 4idneybeans ; their length is four or five ting . line 
breadth three, and their thickneſs two: the right 15 under — 


To Kick, verb act. [kauchen, Ger. calco, Lat.] to ſtrike with the | 


EK IN 


the ſpleen. The uſe of che kidneys is to ſeparate 
eft end , which by the motion of the heart and ar- 


or ace. „an [ſo named from its hape] a pulſe, more common- 
Kuen r ench beans. Tt hath a papilionaceous flower, the pointal 
ly _ "on g pod, incloſing ſeveral ſecds, which are thaped almoſt 
becoP. uy. Miller. 
le re an herb. 5 5 
Kid! „AE, a county of Ireland, in the province of Leinſter, 
1 d Faſt-Meath, on the north; by che counties of Dublin 
bug ow, on the eaſt ; by Caterlaugh, oa the ſouth ; and by 
8 par” King's counties, on the weke, 


indeki bab N-1 containing 
» f 0 U. Da a 6 » GCnNcamin 
K1LDERKIN [{kindefin, Dan. and Du. a baby] a veſſel c · 


tro firkins, or eighteen gallons. Make in the 4:/derkin a great bung- 
. a market-town of the eaſt riding of Yorkſhire, 198 
miles from London. EEE ed © Leing 
KuK NR v, a county of Ireland, in the province of Leinker, 
unded by Queen's county, on the north; by tle county of Wextord, 
1 call; by Waterford, on the ſouth; and by the county of Lip. 
2 on "the weſt, The capital city of the county is alſo called 
e Ki, verb af. anciently to quel! [cyellan, or cuellao, Sax. 
lila, Goth. to wound, kelen, Du.] 1. To deprive of life, to put to 
ach as an agent. There was Killing of young and old. 2 Macca- 
bo 2. To deftroy animals for food. Fleſh that I have A tor my 
frearers. 1 Samuel. 3. To deprive of life as a caule or inſtrument. 
if they were uſed ind ards would 1! thoſe that uſe them. Bacon. 4. 
To deprive of vegetative, or other motion, or of any active qualities. 
ench things as 47% not the bough. Bacon. 3 ; 
“LL ER [of 43/7] one that kills or deprives of life. The Ziller of 
is only fon, S : 3 
Klo, fabſt. [this ſeems a corruption of coa/, and low, a flame, 
as ſoot is thereby produced] a mineral, uſed in drawing lines. The 
certleus, lapis an earth of a blackiſh or deep - blue colour, and 
doubtleſs had its name from Kollbae, by which name in the no: th, the 
ſmut or grime on the backs of chimneys is called. Woodward. 


Nil v, or KIL I., [cyln, Sax.) a ſort of furnace, where chalk is 
burnt for lime, or for drying malt, hops, Sc. Creep into the 4% 


dub. Shakeſpeare. 


To K1'LxDRY, werb act. [of kiln and dry] to dry by means of a | 


Eln. The beſt way is to 4i/ndry them. Mortimer, | 
Kr, for KiLLED. Spenſer. | | 
K1npo, adj. [ aſchembo, It.] r. Crooked, bent, arched. The 


Ents handles. Dryden. 2. Adverbially, Forced to fit with his arms a- 


links, Arbuthnot. 5 3 ED | 

Flypo'LTOX, a market-town of ETuntingdonſlure, 62 miles from 
London. | 

Kix, ſub? (chnne, Sax.) 1. Relation either of conſanguinity or 
finity, 2. Relatives, thoſe who are of the ſame race. 3. A rela- 
ton, one related. Naming her #in to God, and God's bright ray. 
Davies, 4. The fame generical claſs, though eee not che ſame 
pecies; thing related. Of 4:7 to that of other alcalizate ſalts. Boyle. 
A dimiautive termination, from kind, Du. Ger. and Teut. a child; 
a, mannikin, minitiu. Dy 5 

Kix, Du. [chen, or gen, Ger] a diminutive termination, which 
being added to words, leſſens the ſignification of them; as lambkin, 
alittle lamb ; manilin, àa little man, &c. 

Kino, 4%. [from cynne, Sax. relation] 1. Filled with general good- 
wil, benevolent, Like kind-hearted men. South. 2. Favourable, 
beneficent. He is 4ind to the unthankful. St. Luke. 

Kino, /ub//, [eynne, cyn, or cynd, Sax. kyn, Goth. ] 1. Race, ge- 
nerical claſs. And, in teutonic Engliſh, anſwers to genus, and /ort to 
ſpecies; though this diſtinction in popular language, is not always 
obſerved. Of what nature and force laws are according to their 
ind, Hooker. 2. Particular nature. Moſt perfect in their k:nd. 
Baker. 3. Natural ſtate. To take them in 4:nd, or compound for 
them. Bacon, 4. Nature, natural determination, Led by kind Vad- 
wine, your fellow creature. Dryden. 5. Manner, way. Many will 
Rather venture in that &izd, than take five in the hundred. Bacon. 6. 


1 It has a flight and unimportant ſenſe. Aſked in a 4/nd of ſcorn, 
acon. | x | 


Ki'NDER, a company of cats. 5 | 
: To KI LE, verb neat. [ cinnu, Wel. ey nde lan, Sax. ] 1. To catch 
re, 
dax. to bring forth] ſpoken of rabbets, &c. to bring forth young. 
he Coney that you ſee dwells where ſhe is 4indled. Shazeſpeare. 
o Kr'nvLE, verb act. [cyndelan, Sax. tünden, L. Ger. zünden, 

H. Ger.] 1. To light, to cauſe to burn as fire, to ſet on fire. 2. To 
name the paſſions, to exaſperate, to animate. 

A1'NDLER [of kindle] one who kindles, lights, or. enflames, 
r, adv, [of kind] benevolently, favourably, with good 


ülrvvre, adj. (prob. from kind, the ſubſtantive] 1. Congeneal, 
ndred, of the ſame nature, homogeneal. Kindly juice, Hammond. 
Ao, no oing ſenſe ſeems to have been originally implied by this 
; but follo 


it with Ind. 3. Mild, ſoftening. And ſcatter'ſt where thou 
Soeſt the kindly ſeeds of love. 3 


ee Ess [of 4% benevolence, friendly diſpoſition, favour, 


Kine 8 3 | f 
alen or [from kin; of cynnene, Sar. ] 1. Thoſe of the ſame 


ls lood, relatives. The queen's &indred. Fakes 2. 
don by birth or marriage, cognation, affinity. Like her of 


equal Anu — 
10 2 * the throne, Dryden. 3. Relation, fort, The ſtirrups 


Fee Con“ A. [the plural of cows] to milk the kine, B. Fobnſoa. 
A Aaron, a market-town of Warwickſhire, 89 miles. from 


* 


Neither ſhall theflame #4irdle upon thee. //a:ah, 2. [From cennan, 


wing writers, inattentive to its etymology, confound- 


ER IR 


KING [kong, Dan. konig, Du. konung, Su. könig, Ger. and Tek. 
cynz, cynig, or cyning, Sax, of kennen, Teut. to know, on account 


of the great knowledge and prudence wherewith ſuch 


perſons ought 
to be endued ; or of können, to can, to be able, or to have power, 


becauſe of their power over the people; a contraction of the 'Teuto- 


nic word cuning or cyning, the name of ſovereign dignity. In the 


primitive tongue, it ſignifies ſtout or valiant; the kings. of moſt na- 


tions being, in the beginning, choſen by the people, on account of 


their valour and ſtrength. Yer/legan] 1. A 


| chief ruler of a kingdom, 
a monarch, 


2. It is taken by Bacon in the feminine, as prince alſo 


is. Ferdinand and Iſabella &ings of Spain. Bacon. 3. A card, with 


the picture of a king. 


To Kine, werb act. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To ſupply with a king. 
England is fo idly 4i»g'd. Shakeſpeare. 2. To make royal, to raiſe 
to royalty, Then am Id again. Shakeſpeare. 

Kine Apple, a kind of apple. The &:ng-apple is preferred before 
the jcnneting. Mortimer. 

| Kix6s at Arms, or of Heralds, officers of great antiquity, and an- 
tiently of great authority; they direct the heralds, preſide at their 


chapters, and have the juriſdiction of armory. There are three in 


number, Garter, Norroy, and Clarencieux, of whom Garter is the prin- 
cipal officer at arms, and has the pre- eminence over the ſociety. 

Kix s-Bench, a court of Judgment ſeat, ſo called in regard the 
king is iuppoſed to fit in perſon, as judge of the court, and may do 
whenſoever he pleaſes, as kings antiently have done. This court ig 
more eſpecially exerciſed about criminal matters and pleas of the 
croun. The lord chief juſtice of England is preſident of it; 

KixG's-CounTY, a county of Ireland, in the province of Lein- 


ſter, bounded by Weſtmeath, on the north; by the county of Kil- 


dare, on the eaſt; by Queen's county and Tipperary, on the ſouth, 


and by the river Shannon, which ſeparates it from Galloway, on the 
welt. | = 


KTNxOCRAPT, ſabſt. [of king and craft] the act of governing ; a 


word commonly uſed by king James. 


Kixg-cue, aH. [of king and cup] a flower very common in the 
meadows. 15 


Kiincpon [from king; eyngdom, Sax. ] the dominion of a king, 
the territories ſubject to a monarch. 


_ Kingpom [with chemiſts and naturaliſts] 1. A clafs, as the three 
orders of natural bodies are, animal, vegetable, and mineral. The 


animal and vegetable 4ingdoms.” Locke. 2. A region, a tract. The 


watry Kingdom is no bar. Shakeſpeare. 


King's Evil, a ſcrophulous diſeaſe, in which the glands are ulce- 


rated, the gift of curing which has been commonly attributed to the 


kings and queens of England, ever ſince the time of Edward the 
Confeſſor. 


Kinc's Figer, a bird ſo called, becauſe it feeds on fiſh, and has 


blue feathers reſembling a king's purple robe. 

K1NnG-GELD, eſcuage or royal aid. | 

Kr'NncLike, or KI Nox, adj. [from 4ing] 1. Pertaining to a 
king. With thy 4/ng/y hand. Shatefpeare, 2. Royal, monarchical, 
ſovereign. A &ingly government. Swift. 3. Noble, auguſt, Such 
a kingly entertainment, ſuch a fing) magnificence, ſuch a kingly 
heart for enterprize. Sidney, | 
EKT, adv. [of king] with an air of royalty, with ſuperior 
dignity. Low bow'd the reſt, he 4ing/y did but nod. Pope. 

KinG Piece [in architecture] a piece of timber ſtanding upright in 
the middle, between two rafters. : | 

EK K1i'ncs have long hands. | 

For their power and authority reach through their whole domini- 

ons. The Lat. ſay: An neſcis longas regibus efſe-manus. The Ger. 


ſay : Mit grellen herren itt nicht gut kirſchen ellen. (It is not good to 


eat Cherries with great men.) Becauſe they may chance to throw 


the ſtones in your eyes. | 


.K1'xNcsBRIDGE, a market-town of Deyonſhire, 201 miles from 
London. | 
K1'NGSCLERE, a market-town of Hampſhire, 52 miles from Lon. 
don. It was once the ſeat of the Saxon kings, whence its name. 
KI'xOGSHIT, Abt. [of king] royalty, monarchy. | 
Clerk of the Kine's Silver, an officer of the court of Common- 
Pleas, to whom every fine is brought after it has been with the cu/tos 
brevium. _ wg | 
Kixc's Spear, an herb, the flower of which is ſuppoſed to be 
good againſt the poiſon of aſps. : N 
KINGsrox, a large port-town of the iſland of Jamaica, in A- 
merica. | 
KinosTox por Thames, a market-town of Surry, 12 miles from 
London. It has its name from being formerly the reſidence of the 
Saxon kings. | | - 
K1'xcToN, or KE“YNETOx, a market-town of Herefordſhire, on 
the river Arrow, 146 miles from London. | 
Ki'ncsrone, ſub. a fiſh. Ainſworth. 
Kinc's Widow, a widow of the king's tenant in chief, who to 
keep the land after her huſband's deceaſe, was obliged to make oath 


in chancery, that ſhe would not marry without the king's leave. 


K1'NsFoLKk, ſub. [of kin and falt] thoſe who are of the ſame fa- 
mily, relations. My Aingfolt have failed. Fob. | 

Ki'nsMan [of hin, from kind, Teut. or cynne and man, Sax.] a 
man of the ſame race or family, a male-couſin. Choſen out of their 
neareſt kin/men. Spenſer. | 

3 2 kin and abeman; cynne and piman, Sax.] a ſhe 
couſin, a female relation, 

Ki'nTai [quintal, Fr.] a _ of one hundred pounds more or 
leſs, according to the different cuſtoms of nations. 
K1'NveR, a market- town of Staffordſhire, 109 miles from Lone 
don. | 

Kiys, a baſket of oſiers broad at bottom, and brought narrower to 


the top, for taking of fiſh. > 


Krrrzn Time, a ſpace of time between the zu of May and the 
12th day, during which, falmon fiſhing in the river Thames is for- 
bidden. | 

Ki'rar, a weight of three grains. 7 25 

Kixx [cince, 2 cync, Sax. kirk, Du. kirch, Ger. byrkia, Su. 
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K NA K NE 
Evnaxy, Gr. J an old word for a church; it is yet retained in Scotland ; cnzp, Sax. the ſame] a ſwelling prominence, a protuber . 
ws! the d Ie Scotland, 7 fine ſeats ſet upon a n of ground. Bacon. Protuberance Many 


Kinx Mote, a meeting of rA upon church affairs. To Knae, verb act. knappen, Du.] 1. To ſnap or break in fan 


Kirk Se/fions, the name of a petty, ecc eſiaſtical ſeſſions in Scot- der, to bite. He 4nappeth the ſpear in ſunder. Comme 


and. It is the loweſt judicature in the kirk, and conſiſts of the el - Pſalms. 2. ¶Knaap, Erie] to ſtrike fo, as to make , Prige 
— of pariſh, and 5 miniſter, who preſides over them. Mat-. that of breaking. Knap a pair of tongues. Bacon. Kap noiſe like 
ters of ſcandal amongſt the pariſhioners, particularly fornication, are To Knae, verb neut. to make a ſhort ſharp noiſe, I red 
the chief matters that come before them. ſhoulders ſo ſoon, that the ſtanders by heard them knap in ze ed 
KixkBV-Lons DAL E, a market-town of Weſtmorland, 232 miles To Kxar [a hunting term] to brouze or feed upon th Leman. 
from London. leaves, ſhrubs, Cc. e tops of 
Kinkny-MontsIDE, a market-town of the north riding of York- To Kna'epLE, verb af. [of knap; knappen, Du.] to ka, 
ſhire, 198 miles from London. To KNa'PPLE, verb ntut. to be broken of with a ſhar - 
Kinxay-STEPHEN, a market-town of Weſtmorland, on the river noiſe. Air/aworth. P Quick 


Eden, 223 miles from London. | Kxa'eey, ac, [of knap] having knots or knaps, 
K!rknHam, a market-town of Lancaſhire, 191 miles from London. neither rough nor &nappy. Miller. 
K1'xx-OswaLD, a market town of Cumberland, on the rive E. Knae-Sack, [of knappen, to eat. Johnſon ; probably of kngy 
den, 248 miles from London. Ger. and Tent cnapa, Sax. a boy, and lack, a bag] 4. d. bo AS 
KiK TIE [cypreel, of cynz, Sax. kort, Du. and L. Ger. and kurtz, in which a ſoldier carries his neceſſaries upon his back in a 8 5 
H. Ger. ſhort] a ſort of ſhort jacket, an upper garment, a gown, Kar Weed | jacea, Lat] an herb. This is one of the headed 
Thy cap, thy kzrtle, and thy poſies. Raleigh plants, deſtitute of ſpines ; the cup is ſquamoſe, the borders of U 
KI TIE of Flax, a bunch containing 22 heads, in weight about an leaves are equal, being neither ſerrated nor indented ; the florets Sk | 
100 pounds. | | the border of the head Is barren ; but thoſe placed in the cente ” 
Kl'k rox, a market-town of Lincolnſhire, 136 miles from Lon- ſucceeded each by one feed, having a down adhering to it Tas 
2s | | | are fifty ſpecies of this plant, thirteen of which grow wild in En | wy 
Kiss [coppe, Sax. kys, Dan. kyſe, Su. kus, Du. kufz, Ger.] a andthe reſt are exotics. Mil er. | Bad, 
loving or friendly ſalute by joining lips. 5 KNARE, ah. [knor, Ger. ] a hard knot, Woods with knots 11 
To K Iss, os a#, [kyrpan, cyppan, or cyrrian, Sax. kyfſe, Dan. &nares deform'd and old. Dryden. 
Kuſſen, Du. cſan, Wel. küllen, Ger. xvoas, Gr. I 1. To ſalute or touch KNave [cnapa, or cnape, Sax. knab, Teut. and Ger, a bo 11.4 
wich the lips. 2. To treat with fondneſs. The hearts of princes male child; and fo the meaning of jt was originally in Eat h yp 


4% obedience. Shakeſpeare. 3. To touch gently. When the ſweet A ſervant; both theſe ſcnics are obſolete. 3. A petty raſcal, a ſcoun. 


The leaves ur 


wind did gently 4% the trees. Shakeſpeare, _ drel, a diſhoneſſ, tricking fellow. Crafty 4nawes. L"Eftrange, A 
| Tf you can K1ss the miltreſa, never Kiss the maid, card, with a ſoldier painted on it. | 4: 
To which, however, ſome add, unleſs the maid be handſomer or Knave Child [cnapa cild, Sax] a male-child; afterwards it un 


younger; this proverb is beſt anſwered by another, Fancy ſurpaſſes uſed to ſignify a ſervant boy, and afterwards a ſerving man: no 
beauty, and, indeed, every other quality and qualification of the fe- uſed to fignify a fraudulent perſon in dealing. A | 


male ſex. 5 5 N Kna'very [of brave] 1. In antient times, had no worſe ſenſe than 
K1'sser [of 4/5] one that kiſſes. 3 | a ſervile ſtate or condition, c) lo. cnapa, Sax. ſhield bearer ; but now 
K1'ss1nc, ſub. [from ki/5] ſaluting, by joining the lips. it is generally uſed in an opprovrious ſenſe, for craft, deceit, cheit. 


K1551NG goes by favour. ing, fraud, petty villainy, tricks. 2, Miſchievous tricks or prac. 

And what does not? This proverb is a reflection upon partiality, tices. In a paſſage of Shakeſpeare it ſeems a general term for any thin 
where particular marks of kindneſs and bounty are beſtowed on per- put to an ill uſe, or perhaps for trifling things of more colt than uſe, 
ſons who are favourites, whether they deſerve it or no, when perſons When Knaves fail out, honct men come by their right, 
more meritorious are neglected. But thus it will be, where perſons are Fr. Les /arrons s entrebattent, les larcins fe decouvrent. (When 
led more by humour than judgment; ſo ſay the Romans, Trahet ſua rogues fall out theft is diſcover'd.) 'The meaning of this proverb is 
guemgue woluptas ; and the Greeks, Oy TrawrE- f. £45 xp col), o too obvious to need any illuſtration ; and it is very often verified; 
TAS. SI | | _ tho' oftner in the ſenſe of the French, than of our proverb. 
Kr'ss1n6-crvusT, . [of Ai ing and cruſt] a cruſt formed, where KNna'vESBOROUGH, a borough town in the north riding of York. 
one loaf in the oven touches another. | | ſhire, on the river Nid, 175 miles from London. It ſends two mem. 

Kir. 1. An abbreviation of Chriſtopher. 2. [kitte, Du.] a large bers to parliament. | 
bottle. 3. A ſmall wooden veſſel, or a {mall tub with a cover, in Kna'v1isH. 1. Deceitful, fraudulent, diſhoneſt, wicked, Tt is focl. 
which Newcaſtle ſalmon is ſent up to town. 4. A ſmall diminutive iſh to conceal it at all, and 4za4i/ to do it from friends. Pate. 2, 
fiddle, or a ſmall violin for the pocket. Like a dancing maſter's Waggith, miſchievous, e 
kit. Grew. 5. A milking pail. e . A Knavisn wit, a Knavisn will. 


Kir Keys, the fruit of the aſh-tree, 5 e Lat. Mala mens, malus animass Ter. in Adr. 
- Kr1'Tcxen [cycene, Sax. gin, Wel. Leg, Flem. cuiſne. Fr. cucina, Fr. C'eſt un méchant, eſfrit qui a les inclinations maudites, 
It. 4y:/en, Erle, keucken, Du. küche, Ger. cioek, Su. cogquina, Lat.] KN AVIS HIV, adv. [of Inas ie! 1, Diſhoneſily, fraudulently, 2, 
the room in a houſe where victuals are dreſt. | Waggiſhly, miſchievouſly, deceittully, fraudulently, - 
Clerk of the KirehkEx [in a king's houſe, &c.] one whoſe bu- KNna'viSHNEsSS, verb ad. [of knavi/h] 1. Diſhoneſty, frauculents 
ſineſs is to buy in proviſions, Tc. | neſs, Sc. 2. Waggiſhnels. 
Kr'TCHEN-GARDEN, ſub. [of kitchen and garden] a garden in which ILO KAD werb act. [enædan, or ene dan, Sax. knada, Su. knedrn, 
eſculent plants are produced for the kitchen. NE Du. knaten, Ger.) to treat or mingle any ſubſtance together. It1s fe. 
| Ki'Tcaen-Maid, . [of kitchen and maid] a cookmaid. dom applied in popular language, but to work meal mixed with 


KiTcaen-Stuff [from kitchen and Huff, of cycene, Sax. and et, water and yeaſt into dough. Pronetheus, in the &neading.up of tie | 
Fr.] greaſe, &c. the refuſe of a kitchen, or the fat of meat ſcum'd heart, ſcaſoned it with ſome furious particles of the lion. Aur, 


.off the pot, or gathered out of the dripping-pan. EKxEa“DINSG-TRO VGR [of knead and trovgh] a trough in which de 
| Ki'Tcuexnwencn [of kitchen and wwerch] a ſcullion, a wench em- paſte of bread is worked together. | 
-ployed to clean the inſtruments of cookery. Roaſting and boiling Kx ECK [with ſailors] the twiſting of a rope or cable as it is wer 
leave to the kitchenmwench. Swift, 5 ing out. | | 
Krrenzxwokk [of kitchen and vort] work done in the kitchen, KxrE [knie, Du. Ger. and Teut. cneo, or eneop, Sax. knæ, init, 
cookery. | Su. Dan.] 1. I hat part that joins the leg and thigh together, Seven 


Kite [cyra, Sax.] 1. A bird of prey, that infeſts the farms, and thouſand who have not bowed the 4nee to Baal. Kings. 2. A Kut is 
ſteels the chickens. 2. A name of reproach that denotes rapacity. A piece of timber growing crooked, and fo cut, that the trunk and 
Deteſted #ite ! thou lieſt. Shakeſpeare, 3. A factitious bird made of branch make an angle. Moxon. | 
paper common among boys. | To KxEE, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To ſupplicate by kneel- 


_ Kr'Te'sroor, ſubſt. a plant. 1 | ing. To #nee his throne, and ſquirelike penſion beg. Shatejror- 
K1'TLinG, or Ki'TTEN [of cat and ling, dimin, katteken, Du.] a 2: To faſten with a knee, as ſhipwrights do the ſides of ſhips 

young cat. yy | boats, &c. | 5 

: To K1'TTEN, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to bring forth young KNEE, adj. [from 4ree] 1. Having knees. 2. Having Joints. 

Cats. g KNE“EDEEP, adj. [of knee and geep] 1. Riſing to the knees, 7 


: To Krick, verb neut. [prob. clack, of cliquet, a mill clapper] 1. Sunk to the knees. 

To make a ſmall ſharp noiſe. 2. In Scotland it denotes to pilfer or KNEE Graft an herb. | 
ſteal away ſuddenly with a ſnatch, | Knee Helm, a ſhrub; alſo an herb. Ainſworth. 

To Knas, verb af. [knaapen, Du. 4naap, Erſe] to bite. Per- KNE“ETAN, u. [of knee and pan] a little round bone about 
| haps properly to bite ſomething brittle, that makes a noiſe when it is two inches broad, pretty thick, a little convex on both ſides, and - 
broken; ſo as that 4nab and knap may be the ſame. Knabbing cruſts. vered with a ſmooth cartilage on its foreſide. It is ſoft in children, 
LEfrrange. but very hard in thoſe of riper years. It is called patella or mola; 

To Knack, verb act. Ik natken, Du. and Ger. knacka, Su.] to ſnap over it paſſes the tendon of the mulcles, which extend the leg, © 

with the fingers, to make a ſharp, quick noiſe, as when a ſtick breaks Which it ſerves as a pully. Quincy. | JE 
*.. Knack [of knapinge, Sax. knapp, Su. knowledge] 1. A little Kxkxf Timber [with ſhipwrights] timber proper for making g 

machine, petty contrivance or knick-knack, 2. A readineſs, a knees of a ſhip. Like to Ice timber that is good for ſhips, 4. 


lucky dexterity, a particular fkill or facility. There is a certain &»ack to be toſſed. Bacon. 8a 
in the art of converſation. L' Eſtrange. 3. A nice track. | To KnezL, verb neut. [from Inee; knielen, Du. cne0p! hy 
Kna'ckxeR [of knack] 1. A maker of ſmall work or toys. 2. knien, Ger.] to bear one's ſelf upon the knees, to bend the knees, 
Creſtio, Lat.] a ropemaker. Ainſworth. perform the act of genuflection. 3 
+ Rnac, or Kxar [enæp, Sax. the top of an hill, or any thing that KNEE'LiNG, a ſort of ſmall-cod-fiſh of which Rock-fiſh is MAG» 
Rands out. | | XK; called alſo nensvell or melwwell, ich reſemdl 
« Knac. orKnae [cnzp, Sax. knag, Dan. a wart] a knot in wood; Knees [in botany] thoſe parts in ſome plants, which reſe 
it is retained in Scotland; alſo a ſtump that grows out of the horns of the knees and joints in animals. f hich 
an heart, near the forehead. | Knwues of a Ship, are pieces of timber, bowed like 2 knee, W 
». Knx'Gcinsss [of knaggy; enæp and nerye, Sax. ] fulneſs of knots, bind the beams and futtocks together. obeifance ſhe 


as wood. Knzs-TRIBUTE [of nee and tribute} worſhip or 
Kna'ccr, adj. [from 4nag] ſet with hard rough knots, full of by kneeling, genuflection. Azee- tribute yet unpaid, 

nag or knots, 8 | Milton, | n 

Kur, ſabſt. [cnap, Wel. a protuberance, or a broken piece, 


proſtration . 


* 


II 


kK NI 


- 5. (nil, Wel. a funeral pile, of enyllan, or cnellari 
bug Joe — a bell] a paſſing- bell, anciently rung at the 
—_ of a perſon juſt ready to expire; but now when dead, the 
fe bell rung at a funeral. | 
b rTLES (with _ two pieces of ſpun yarn, put together 
milted into à block or pully. _ 
in w, pret- [of 70 know] See To Know, : 
Fox. Knack), fine things to play withal, gew-gaws ; alſo curio- 
| . more for fancy than real uſe. 
fu ter- Kuaclerary Man, one who makes a collection of knick- 


knacks or curioſities z things uncommon in nature or art, a vertuoſo. 

le. | | 

On Thar knives [enip, Sax. knyf, Du. and O. Ger. knif, Su. 

luck, Dan.] a cutting inſtrument for various uſes, being edged and 
oc. Pain is not in the tie that cuts us. Watts. | 

KNIGHT {knecht, Ger. and Teut. knegt, cnihr, or cnyhe, SAX, 

| ſervant : And fo it originally ſignified in Engliſh ; but from being 


{4 for the ſervants or atcendants of kings, in their wars, it became a 
U 


tale of honour] 1. A perſon whom the king has ſingled out from the 
mon Claſs of gentlemen, and dignified with the honour of knight- 
hol a man advanced to a certain degree of military honour, It 
uns anciently the cuſtom to knight every man of rank or fortune, that 
be might be qualified to give challenges, to fight in the liſts, and to 
form feats of arms. In England knighthood confers the title of 
vir, as Sir Thomas, Str Robert. When the name was not known, it 
os aſual to ſay Sir &night. 2. Among us, the order of gentlemen 
rect to the nobility, except the baronets. 3. A champion. To help 
their Ang againſt their king. Denham, In ancient times there were 
fix particulars required in him that was to be madea knight. 1. That 
he was no trader. 2. That beſides other things he was not of ſervile 


condition. 3. That he ſhould take an oath that he would not refuſe 


7 die for the ſake of the goſpel and his country. 4. His ſword was 
w be girt on by ſome nobleman. 5. That he ſhould have the badge 
of knighthood put upon him. And, 6thly, That he ſhoald be enrol- 
led in the king's books. It was alſo required, that knights ſhould be 


brave, undaunted, expert, provident and well behaved. Chriſtian 


kings appointed many religious ceremonies to be obſerved at the crea- 
tion of knights, and none were admitted to the order of knights, but 
{ich as had merited the honour by ſome commendable and extraordi- 
nary exploits, They were antiently diſtinguiſhed by a belt, a target, 
a word, or ſome material token. But now the honour being grown 
cheap, theſe ceremonies have been laid aſide, and there goes nothing 
vow to the making a knight in England, but the king's touching him 
with a ſword as he kneels, and ſaying, Riſe np Sir R. N. 

KnicaTs Bannerets, the ceremony of their creation is thus: The 
king, or his general, at the head of his army, drawn up in order of 
battle after a victory, under the royal ſtandard diſplay'd, attended by 
all the officers and the nobility of the court, receives the knight, led 
by two knights of note or other men renowned in arms, carrying his 
pennon or guidon of arms in his hand, being preceeded by the heralds, 
who proclaim his valiant atchievements, for which he has merited to 
be made a knight banneret, and to diſplay his banner in the held; 
then the king or the general ſays, Advances thy banneret, and cauſes 
the point of his pennon to be rent off, and the new knight is ſent back 
to his tent, the trumpets founding before him, and the nobility and 
oficers attending him, where they are nobly entertained. This order 
| keertainly moſt honourable, becauſe never conferr'd but upon the 
performance of ſome heroic action in the field; whereas all other or- 
ders are beſtowed by favour or other meaner motives. But there have 
been none of theſe knights made for many years paſt, excepting thoſe 
made after the battle of Dettingen, 


baron: they have precedency before all knights, except thoſe of the 
guter, bannerets and privy counſellors, and the honour is hereditary 
in the male line. This order was firſt inſtituted in the year 1611 by 
king James I. They are created by patent, the proem whereof ſigni- 
tes, that it is for propagating a plantation in the province of Ulſter in 
Ircland, for which purpoſe each of them was to maintain thirty ſol- 
diers in Ireland for three years, allowing each ſoldier 84. per diem, the 
whole ſum of which was paid into the exchequer upon paſſing the pa- 
tent. They are to bear in a canton, or in an eſcutcheon, the arms of 
Uller, viz. a field argent, a ſiniſter hand couped at the wrilt gu/es, 
KxicuTs Batchelors [either of bas chevaliers, Fr. i. e. low knights, 
a of baccalaria, a kind of fees or farm, conſiſting of ſeveral pieces of 
gound, each of which contained twelve actes, or as much as two 
oxen would plough ; the poſſeſſors of which bacca/aria were called 
batchelurs ; others derive the name of 6ba/tail/er, Fr. to combat or fight] 
kniphts ſo called, as being the loweit order of knights, or 
inferior to bannerets. They were obliged to ſerve the king in his 
ars at their own expence, for the ſpace of forty days. They are 
ww called equites aurati in Latin; equites, i. e. horſemen, becauſe 
they were to ſerve on horſeback ; and aurati, golden or gilded, be- 
Quie they had gilt ſpurs given them at their creation. This dignity 
was at firſt confined to military men, but afterwards it was conferred 
M men of the robe. It was an ancient ceremony at the creation, to 
honour the knights with the girdle of knighthood ; which he who re- 
ceived was to go to church and ſolemnly to offer his ſword upon the 
ar, and to vow himſelf to the ſervice of God. In proceſs of time, 
_— girdle and ſword, gilt ſpars were added for the greater or- 
Kxichrs of the Bath, this order of knighthood is of no leſs anti 
Qty than the times of our Saxon anceſtors, and tho' the original of 
q cannot be exaQly determined, yet it appears that Geoffrey of An- 
Pu, before his marriage to Maud the empreſs, daughter to our king 
a I. was thus made a knight at Rome, 4. 1227, tho' Cambden 
» others write that it was inſtituted by Richard II. and Henry IV. 
be 339, upon this occaſion : King Henry being in the bath, and 
a informed by ſome knight that two widows were come to de- 
mand juſtice of him, he immediately leaped out of the bath, ſaying, 


ba 150 7. refer doing juſtice to his ſubjechs before the pleaſure of the 


t - . . 7 o 
ha r made within the liſts of the bath, and that king Ri- 


* 


KniGHTs Baronets, is a modern degree of honour, and next to a 


ereupon created knights of the bath. Some ſay cheſe 


'd that there ſhould be no more than four of them; but 


KNO 


King Henry IV. encreaſed them to forty-ſix; their motto was Tres 13 
uno, Lat. 7. e. three in one, ſignifying the three theological virtues. 

KnicaT Errant [chevalier errant, Fr.) a pretended order of knights 
mentioned in romances. A ſort of heroes who travelled the world in 
ſearch of adventures, redreſſing wrongs, reſcuing damſels, and taking 
all opportunities of ſignalizing their proweſs. Like a bold knight er- 
rant did proclaim combat to all, and bore away the dame. Denham. 

Kxichr Errantry [from knight errant} the- character or manners 
of wandering knights, | 

Kxichrs Fee [ahcient law term] ſignifying ſo much inheritance 
as was ſufficient to maintain a knight and a ſuſtable retinue ; which 
in Henry III. time was reckoned at 15 J. per an. others ſay 40. 


All who had 20“. a year in fee or for term of life, might be com- 
pelled to be knights. | 


Knicar Marſbal, an officer of the king's houſe, having juriſdic- 


tion and cognizance of any tranſgreſſion within the king's houſe and 
verge; as alſo of contracts made there, when one of the king's houſe 
15 a party, | | ny | 
Kxichr of the Poſt, a perſon who for hire will ſwear before a ma- 
giſtrate or in a court of judicature, whatſoever you would have him, 
a hireling evidence. There are fig of the poſt and booby cheats 
enough, to ſwear the truth of the broadeſt contradictions; South. 
Kxicurs [in a ſhip] are two pieces of timber, to each of which go 
4 ſhivers, 3 for the halliards and dne for the top ropes, they ate uſually 
in the figure of ſome head. | 
Knicurs gf the Shire, the repreſentatives of a county, of which 
there are two knights or gentlemen of worth, choſen to ſerve in 
parliament by the king's writ i» pleno comitatu, by ſuch of the freehol- 
ders as can expend 40s. a year; he formerly was a military knight, 
but now any man having an eſtate in land of ſix hundred pounds a 
year, is qualified. | | 
KnicaTs Service, a tenure whereby ſeveral lands in this nation 


were anciently held of the king; which drew after it homage, eſcuage, 


wardſhip, marriage, &c. 
En:!GHTs Spur, an herb. 0. | 
To Knicar, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to create one a knight. 
Knt'cuTENn Court, a court baron of honour court, held twice a 
vear by the biſhop of Hereford, at his palace, where the lords of the 


manors and their tenants, holding by knights ſervice of the honour 


of that biſhoprick, are ſuitors. 5; 
KNIGHT Rx Guild, an ancient gild or ſociety conſiſting of 13 knights, 


founded by king Edgar, and he gave them a portion of ground lying 
without the city, now called Port-ſoken ward. 5 
KxTOUrHC OD [chiht-hade, Sax. knechtheir; Ger. a ſtate of ſer- 

vitude] the dignity or character of being a knight. Vou'll gain at 


leaſt a fn gt hοο. Pope. | | 

Knr'cnTLY, adj. [of tuight] befitting or beſceming a knight. A 
more &night/y combat ſhall be performed. Sidney. 35 

KNxi'GHTLEsSS, adj. [of knight] unbecoming a knight. Obſolete. 
Spenſer. RY 

To KI, irr. verb af. knit or knitted, fret. and part. pa. [(enidx, 
Sax. gefinutt, L. Ger. have knit. cnycxan, cnytzen, or cnyxxan, Sax, 
knyta, Su. knitten, Du. knütten, L. Ger.] 1. lo make or unite by 
texture without a loom, 2. To tie. 3. To join, to unite. Mine heart 
ſhall be Knit unto you. 1 Chronicles, 4. To contract. What are the 


thoughts that Ait thy brow in frowns. Aadiſon. 5. To tie up. A 


reat ſheet nit at the four corners, 4s. 
To KnrT, verb next. 1. To weave without a loom. A young 


ſhepherdeſs 4rirtizg and finging. Sidney. 2. To join, to cloſe, to be 
united. | Oh 5 


Our ſever'd navy too 
| Have knit again. Shakeſpeare. ag 
Knit, bt. [from the verb] texture. Their garters of an indif- 
ferent knit. Shakeſpeare. | 
Kn1i'TTER [of Init] one who knits or weaves. | | 
Kn1'TTING-NEEDLE [of &nit and needle] a wire which is uſed in 
knitting. | | 
Kni'TTLE; ah. [of knit] a ſtring that gathers a purſe round. 
Ainſworth, | 
Knos [cncep, Sax. knoppe, Dan. and Su. Enoop, Du. and L. Ger, 


knopk, H. Ger. a button] a riſing, &c. upon a tree, an extuberance 


or bunching, a blunt riſing out on any thing. 

Kno'BBED, adj. [of &neb} ſet with knobs, having protuberances. 

Kno'zBInEss {of krobby) the quality of having knobs. 

Kno'BBY, adj. [of knob] full of, or having knobs, hard, ſtubborn. 
A knobby kind of obitinacy. Hozwel, _ 

Knock, /ub/t. [from the verb] 1. A ſudden ſtroke, a blow. 2. 
A loud ftroke at a door for admiſſion. 

To Knock, verb neut. [cnocs, Sax. a blow, of enoccio, Brit. enu- 
cian, Sax.] 1. To beat, as at a door for admiſſion. 2. To claſh, to 
be driven ſuddenly together, to hit or ſtrike upon, any hard body 
thraſt forwards by another body contiguous. 3. To knock under; a 
common expreſſion, that denotes when a man yields or ſubmits. 

To Knock, verb act. 1. To affect or change in any reſpect by blows. 
He that has his chains 4nocked of. Lacke. 2. To daſh together with 
a ſharp noiſe. On the hard earth the Lycian 4oc#4 his head. Dry- 
den. 3. To knock down ; to fell by a blow. He A to knock down 
his fellow citizens. Addiſon. 4. To knock on the head; to kill by a 
blow, to deſtroy. Knock'd on tbe head by a tree. South, 

K NO“ CK ER [of knock] 1. He that knocks. 2. The hammer affixed 
to the door in order to ſtrike for admiſſion. 


To KnoLL, verb ad. [from Auel] to ring the bell, generally for a 


funeral. His knell is 4d. Shakeſpeare. 

KnoLL, . a little hill. Ainſworth. . In the North they call it 
Anowl. 
Ws [a corruption of. knap ; enæp, Sax. knoppe, Dan. and Du. 
knopf, Ger.] a knob, alſo any tufty top. Ain/aworts. 


KnoPn, a divinity of the — 8 whom they repreſented as a 


beautiful man with feathers upon his head, a girdle, and a ſcepter in 
his hand; and an egg proceeding out of his mouth ; the egg was the 
hieroglyphic of the world; the ſhell ſignified the heavens, that ſhut in 


all vitible things on every ſide ; the white, the air and water, and the 


yolk the earth, that contains in it a ſecret virtue, that cauſeth it to 
88 produce 
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produce living creatures by the aſſiſtance of a natural heat: the egg 
proceeding out of the mouth, beſpeaks the image and repreſentation 
of the creator of the univerie. | 

Knor (enuxxa or cuoxxa, of enyxxan, Sax. knut, Su. knot, Ger. 
knutte, Du. Anotte, Erſe] 1. Complication of a line, ſtring, Se. not 
eaſily diſentangled. 2. Any figure of which the lines frequently interſect 
each other. Garden #nots. Bacon. 3. Any bond of union or aſſo- 
| ciation, Nuptual knot. Shakeſpeare. 4. A hard -u in a piece of 

wood, cauſed by the protuberance of a bough, and conſequently by a 
tranſverſe direction of the fibres; a joint in a plant. 5s. A confede- 
racy, an aſſociation, a ſmall band. A &rot of his admirers. Addiſen. 
6. Difficulty, intricacy. Perplexed with knzs and problems of buſi- 
neſs, South, 7. Any intrigue, or difficult intricacy of affairs. The 
znot of the play untied. Dryden.. 8. A cluſter, a collection. A 
meeting or 4ot of a number of ſmall ſtars. Bacon, 

To Kwor, verb act. [knutten, L. Ger. knoten, Ger.] 1. To tye in 
knots, to complicate or involve in knots. Here's a queen, when ſhe 
rides abroad is always netting threads. Sidney. 2. To perplex, to 
entangle. 3. To unite. os DEER iS 
To Kor, verb neut. 1. To form buds, knots, or joints in vege- 
tables, 2. To knit knots for fringes. 

Kno'TBERRYBUSH, /ubt. a plant. Ainſevorth. 
 Kno'TTED, adj. [of knot} full of knots. 1 

Kxors [ſo called from king Canutus, who eſteemed them very 
Highly] a kind of delicious ſmall birds, well known in ſome parts of 

ngland. | we EE 

Ber [with phyſicians] tuberoſities formed in the joints of old 
gouty people, conſiſting of a thick, viſcous, crude, indigeſted pituita, 
accompanied with a bilious humour, hot and acrimonious. 


KENO TT ESF ORD, a market town of Cheſhire, near the river Merſey, 
3 : 


154 miles from London. | | 

KNo'TTING, part. adj. [of knot] tying of thread, or other mate- 
rials full of knots, an amuſement well known to the ladies; allo the 
thread, Sc. when fo tied into knots. | Fs, 

Kno'TTiness [of 4rotty] unevennels, fulneſs of knots, intricacy, 
perplexedneſs, difficulty, | 1 

| Kno'TTY, adj. [of knot] 1, Full of knots. The 4rozty oaks, 
Shakeſpeare. 2. Hard, rugged. When heroes knock their #notty 
heads together. Rowe. 3. Intricate, perplexed, embarraſſed. A 
point of great difficulty, and Aft to folve, Bacon. 5 

To Know, irr. verb att. knew, or have known, cneop, Sax. irr. 
pret. known. cnapen, Sax. #rr. part. paſt. cnapan, or c@nnan, Sax. 
{kianna, Su, Kennen, Du. and Ger. connotre, Fr. conoſcere, It. conocer, 
Sp. conhecer, Port. cegnoſco, Lat.] 1. To perceive with certainty, 


either intuitive or diſcurſive. 2. To be informed of, to be taught. 
3. To diſtinguiſh. Giving to the whole a new name whereby to 


know it from thoſe before and after. Locle. 4. To recogniſe. How 
he was 4#nown of them in breaking of bread. St. Luke, 5. To be no 
ſtranger to. 3 98 8 
Who by the art of 4oww7r and feeling ſorrows, 

Am pregnant to good pity. Shakeſpeare. | 
6. To converſe with another ſex. Adam 4rew Eve his wife. Geneſis. 
7. To ſee with approbation. They have ſet a ſeigniory over thein- 
ſeves, but I new nothing of it. Hoſea FN 

To Know, verb neut. 1. To underſtand, to have clear and certain 
perception, not to be doubtful. 2. Not to be ignorant of, When 
they now within themſelves they ſpeak of that they do not well 
know, they would nevertheleſs ſeem to others to know of that which 
they may not well ſpeak. Bacon. 3. To be informed. Sir John 
muſt not uo of it. Shake/peare. 4 To #noww for ; to have know- 
ledge of; a colloquial expreſſion. He might have more diſeaſes than 
he 4new for. Shakeſpeare. 5, To know of; in Shakeſpeare is to take 
cognizance of, to examine. Azow of your youth, examine well your 
blood. Shakeſpeare. | 

He Knows much who x nows how to ſprak ; but he Kxows more who 
/ - KNOWs how to hold his tongue. 
Fr. Beaucoup ſeait qui ſeait parler, mais plus ſeait gui ſcait ſe taire, The 
Ger. ſay ; Schweigen und dencken mag niemand krancken. [Silence 


KYS 
and thought hurts no man.] The Lat. ſay; Tutum 
We have ſeveral other proverbs to inculcate the cauti 
our tongues run before our wits, 
Lye who Knows how to want, xxows how to hay 
Ger. Mer wohl mangetn kan, der kan wohl haben. That 
ing content to deprive ourſelves of ſome ſuperfluities we * by be. 
have it our power to ſupply our real wants. ; 1 Una 
Know when to ſpend and when tv ſpare, 
a And be you not buſy, and you need not be bare 
This proverb is Scotch: we ſay in the ſame ſenſe, to vive 
0 art. b and erp 
NO'WABLE, adj. [of know] poſſible to be diſco 
ſtood, The law of As rnd . by reaſon. 3 1 
Kno'wen [of 4now] one who knows, one who has fill 
"yp We are pitiful 4nowers. Glanwille, or knoy, 
NO'WING, adj. [of know] 1. Skilful, well ! 
from ignorance. N in heir profeſſion. fd. OE 
intelligent. A 419w7g prudent cauſe. Blackmsre. 
Kno'wixG. /u6/7. [of know] knowledge. As ſuits 
your knowing. eg 2? | 
do WIN GL x, adv. [of knowing] with knowledge, with g. 
ſignedly, He 4rowingly and willingly brought evil N 


præmium 61 
ent; 
on of —_ 


2. Conſcious 


gentlemen of 


ore, 

Kno'wixcness [of knowing] knowledge. 

KNOWLEDGE, 1. Acquaintance with things or perſons. 2. c 
tain perception, indubitable apprehenſion. 3. Learning, illunin 10 
of the mind. Knowledge, the wing where with we fly to heaven Ty 
Jpeare. 4. Skill in any thing. | | OY 

Do but fay to me what I ſhould do Es 
That in your 4noz: edge may by me be done, Shakeſpeare 

. Cogniſance, notice. Why have J found grace in thine” eyes th 
thou ſhouldſt take 4nowledge of me. Ruth. 6. Information i 
of knowing, I pulled off my head- piece and humbly end N 
pardon, or 4now/edge why ſhe was cruel. Sidney. Wn 


= Kno'wLepGE [according to Mr. Locke] conſiſts in the perception | 
of the connection and agreement, or diſagreement and repugnancy of 
our ideas. Thus we know that ** what is of cRace, cannot be of 
' DEBT ; 


what is anderiued cannot be one and the ſame thing With that 


which is geriwed,” and the like, arc ideas that do not agree. 
To KnowLEDGE, verb act. to acknowledge, to avow. Now ob. 
ſolete. Bacon. | | 
Known. See Kxow. | 
To Kxv'nBLE [of knipler, Dan. to beat. Skinner, Or, knubblt, 


Teut. a knuckle] to beat with the knuckles or fit. 


_. Knv'ckLE [knogle, Dan. knoge, Su. cnucle, Sax. &nockle, Du, 
1. The external middle joint of a finger, the joints of the fingers proti- 
berant when the fiſt is cloſed. With bnuc#les bruis'd and face beſmear d 


with blood. Garth, 2, The knee joint of a calf. 3. The articulz 


tion or joint of a plant, | h 
To KnuckLE, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to ſubmit. I ſuppoſe 


from an old cuſtom of ſtriking the under fide of the table with the 


knuckles in confeſſion of an argumental defeat. 
 Knv'ckLe, aj. [of 4nucke] joined. It is hollow, and it is Hul 
both ſtalk and rook. Bacon. 
 Knvee, al. [perhaps corrupted from 4nawe, or the ſame yith 
chuff. Feohrfon.) a lowt: an old word preſerved in a rhyme of pe- 
diction by Hayward. | 
, Kxux, or KnukrLe [knorr, Teut.] a knot in wood, a hard ſib- 
ance. | 
Kox ED, for knew. Spenſer. 
Kt. is uſed as an abbreviation for &night. 
Io Kp, verb neut. [corrupted, probably, from cus, Sax.) to 
know. obſolete. Spenſer. | 
KYRIE ELEESON [xvgic 8Aceiooy, Gr. f. e. Lord have mercy upon w] 
a form of ſolemn invocation uſed in the popiſh liturgy. 
Kk [of xvgaxy, Gr.] a church. See Kirk. 
Ky'sTus [xv5i5, Gr.] a bag or membrane in form of a bladder full 
of unnatural and morbid humours. | 


L 


I, Roman, LI. Italic, LI, Engliſh, LI, Saxon, A a, Greek, 
are the eleventh letters of the alphabet, and & Hebrew, 
the twelfth, I., a liquid conſonant which preſerves always 
the ſame ſound in _— In the Saxon it was aſperated, 
plar, leaf; plæpbiz, Lady. L, if it be the laſt letter of a 
word of two or more ſyllables, it is generally ſingle ; as evil, civil, 
&c. eſpecially ſuch as are derived from the Latin; but in words of 
one ſyllable it is for the moſt part double; as fall, tell, ßll, roll, bull, 
except after a dipthqng; as fail, feel, weal, cool; and if a conſonant 
be next before /, joint with a vowel at the end of a word, they muſt 
— 1 as bi- dle, ca- ble, aſſa ble, &c. and in theſe it is ſound- 
ebly. 
L, ſtands for /ibre, a pound; alſo for Iber, a book. 
L, in Latin numbers, ſtands for 50. 


LAB 

L, with a daſh over it, denotes oo. 

La. is uſed as an abbreviation for lady, 
4 La, interj. corrupted by an effeminate pronunciation 

0. or : 
La'BaxT, adj. [labans, Lat.] fliding, falling down, warering. . 

La'sranum, ſub. a reſin of the ſofter kind, of a ſtrong and not un. 
pleaſant ſmell, and an aromatic but not agreeable taſte. This 4 
exſudates from a low ſpreading ſhrub of the ciſtus kind in Crete 7 
the neighbourin iſlands ; and the Grecian women make * 
with a ſmall admixture of ambergris by way of a perfume. It wa 
formerly uſed externally in medicine, but is now neglecled. 14 Ng 

La'BaruUM, a royal ſtandard which the Roman emperors 22 
before them in the wars, It was a long pike or (pear, with a ft Lf 
ing croſs way at the top, from which hung down 2 ber 


from 16. Set 


LAB 


or ſtreamer, embroidered with gold, fringed on the edges, 
ed with precious ſtones. | ; 
act of weakening, enfeebling, or cauſing to de- 


44ndard 
and adorn 
LaBETACTIOoN, 


c „ verb af. ¶ labeſacio, Lat.] to weaken, to impair. 

955 4. (lbelan, Lat.] . 8 Al flip or ſcrip of writing. This Ja- 

g my boſom. Shakeſpeare, 2. Any thing appendant to a larger 
2 "Gu the label of lead, the heads of St. Peter and St. Paul are 
” zur. 3 from the papal ſeal. Ayliffe. 3. A long thin braſs ruler, with 
1 11 ſoht at one end and a centre hole at the other, commonly uſed 
_ 4 ungent line on the edge of a circumferenter, to take alti- 
ade el lin law] a narrow flip of paper or parchment, affixed to a 
Th writing in order to hold the appending ſeal ; ſo alſo any paper 

exed by way of addition or explication to any will or teſtament, is 
"led a label or codicil. Harris. 

Lapel [in heraldry] is generally allowed to be the difference of 
> ſecond ſon, and his family, and of ſuch dignity, that the ſon of an 
emperor cannot bear a difference of higher eſteem. . And Morgan con- 
«tures, that ĩit may repreſent in the one label, the banner of love from 
"ll eternity, or that of the three lumbeaux, is the ſymbal of the three 
divine virtues, Faith, Hope, and Charity, united in one being. 

La'skls, ribbands hanging down on each ſide of a miter, crown or 

arland of flowers. | 

[xs1a, Lat. the lips of the mouth, of the womb, or a wound, 
Lana Leporina, Lat. [with ſurgeons] ſuch lips as, by reaſon of 
their ill make, will not come together. . 

La'p1al [l abialis, Lat.] pertaining to the lips, as labial letters, 
uch as require the uſe of the lips in pronouncing them. The He- 
buews have aligned which letters are 4% 1a. Bacon. | 

La/BiaTE, adj. [of labium, Lat. a lip] having lips. . 

LaBIATE Flowers [with floriſts] are difform monopetalous flowers, 
divided uſually into two lips, as in ſage, roſemary, Oc. of which 
fume repreſent a monk's hood, or a ſort of helmet. : 

LisiaTzD [in botanic writers] Which has an under lip hanging 
down or formed with lips, as have moſt of the hooded flowers; tho) 
ſome have a lip and no hood, as germander, ſcordium, Sc. 

LaBIOb ENT AL, adj, 1. Formed or pronounced by the co-operation 
ef the lips and teeth. 2. Souetimes in a ſubſtantive form. The Ja- 
biodentals. Holder. | 

La'nis, Lat. [of AzuSarw, Gr. to lay hold of] any forceps or ſuch 
like inſtrument. e 

La BORAN T, ſubft. [[aborans; Lat. with chemiſts) 1. An affiſtant, or 
one who attends upon them, while they are about any proceſs or ex- 
periment. 2. A chemilt ; now obſolete in both ſenſes. 

Lanoka'TION [/aboratio, Lat.] the act of labouring. 
| Lo'BokaTOR T, ſub/t. {/aboratcire, Fr. laboratorium, of labore, Lat.] 
2 work-room or a chemiſt's ſhop, where he performs operations, 
where the furnaces are built, the veſſels kept, &c, | 

LazokaTORY [with gunners} a place or work-houſe, where the 
fre-workers and bombardiers prepare their ſtores; as, driving fuzces, 
hang ſhells, making quick match, fixing carcalles, and all other fire- 
works belonging to war, Oc. : 

LanokaTORY Tent [in an army] a large tent, carried along with 


| the artillery into the field, furniſhed with all forts of tools and mate- 


nals for the fire-workers, for the uſes above mentioned. . 

Lazok1'FEROUS | /aborifer, Lat.] 1. Bearing or enduring labour, 
2. bringing or cauſing labour. | | | 
LaBoRIOus [/aborieux, Fr. labsrinjo, It. and Sp. of laborio/us, Lat.] 
l. Pains. taking, diligent in work, aſſiduous. 2. Requiring much 
labour, tireſome, not ealy. | | 
Lazo'rtousLY, adv. [of Jaborious] with toil, in a laborious man- 
ner, | 
Laro'gtousness [of /aborious] 1. Toilſomeneſs, difficulty. 2. 
Diligence, aliduity, pains-taking. | 

To La'nour, werb neut. [laworare, It. laboro, Lat.] 1. To do 
rk, to take pains. 2. To endeavour earneſtly, to act with painful 
ttort, to toil, 3. To move with difficulty. The ſtone that /abours 
ip the hill. Granrwille, 4. To be diſeaſed [morbo laborare, Lat.] 
another who in child bed /aboured of an ulcer. Wiſemam. 5. To be 
n ditreſs, to be prefied. Afflictions you now /abour under. Wake. 
b. Jo be in child-birth, to be in travail of bringing forth. 

0LaBouR, verb af. 1. To work at, to move any thing with dif- 
fculty, to form with labour, to proſecute with effect, 2. To beat, 
to belabour, | 5 8 

To LaBOUR [a fea phraſe] is ſaid of a ſhip when ſhe rolls, tum- 
les, and is very unſteady, either a hull or under fail. _ 

La BoUR {/abeur, O. Fr. labor, Sp. and Lat.] 1. The act of doing 
that which requires painful effort or tireſome perſeverance, pains, 
Vork, toil, drudgery, ditficulty. 2. Iravel, child-birth. 3. Work 
to be done. A labour of ſo great difficulty. Hooker, 4. Exerciſe, 
muon ſomew hat violent. | 

JT have my Larou kor my pains. 

The Fr, lay 3 Jai [aller pour le venir. I have my going for my 
ming.) That is, I have done it for nothing. | 
e eke [laboureur, Fr.] 1. One who does coarſe and toilſome 
0 2. One who takes pains in any employment. Sir, I am a 
rue labourer, earn that I eat. Shakeſpeare. . | 
= BOURSOME [/aborig/us, Lat.] laborious, toilſome, made with 
/ abour and diligence. Your /abour/ome and dainty trims. Shake- 


* UA ab. Sp. a lip. Hanmer. Word of denial in thy /abras 

15 DL akeſpeare. 

toy *RING, ad, [contrated from /.bouring ; of labour] eſſaying, 
"3 with effort at any thing, labouring. Iten. 

an 11 n (4%. [labyrinthe, Fr. laber into, It. and Sp. labyrin- 

wing i. avenge. Gr.] a maze, a place formed with inextricable 
ugs and meanders. 


e TK of Egypt, built by Pſamniticus, on the banks of the 
t Tow . ituate on the ſouth of the pyramids, aud north of Arſinoe: 

1 med within the compaſs of one continued wall, 1000 houſes, 
ance; b. al palaces, all covered with marble; and had only one en- 


ut innumerable turnings and returnings, ſometimes one over 


LAC 


another; and all in a manner ſcarce to he found, but by ſuch as wers 
acquainted with them. 'The main entrance of all was white marble, 
adorned with ftately columns, and curious imagery. Being arrived 
at the end, a pair of ſtairs of 90 ſteps, conducted to a ſtately portico, 
ſupported with pillars of Theban ſtone, which was the entrance into 
a ſtately and ſpacious hall (the place of their general conventions) all 
of poliſhed marble; adorned with the ſtatues of their gods. This la- 


byrinth was accounted one of the ſeven wonders of the world. This 


work was afterwards imitated by Dzdalus, in the Cretan labyrinth, 
tho? it fell as ſhort of the glories of this, as Minos was inferior to 
Pſamniticus in power and riches; There was allo a third at Lemnos, 
famous for its ſumptuous pillars ; and a fourth, that of Italy, which 
Porſenna, king of Hetruria, deſigned for a ſepulchre for him and his 
ſucceſſors, There was alſo one at Wooſtock in Oxfordſhire, made by 
king Henry II. for fair Roſamond. 

LaByrinTa [ina figurative ſenſe} is uſed to ſignify any kind of in- 
tanglement or intricate buſineſs. | : | 
 LanyrinTH [with anatomiſts] the name of the ſecond cavity of the 
internal ear, which is hollowed out of the os petroſum, and fo called 
on account of its having ſeveral windings in it. The tender /abyrinth 
of a maid's foft ear. Donne. Sce BoERHAV. Occonom, Tabulis Aris 
Iluftrat. I} | | 7 85 

Lac, is uſually diſtinguiſhed by the name of a gum, but improperly, 
becauſe it is inflammable and not ſoluble in water. We have three 
forts of it, which are all the product of the ſame tree. 1. The ſtick 
lac. 2. The ſeed lac. 3. The ſhell lac. Authors leave us uncer- 


tain whether this drug belongs to the animal or the vegetable kingdom. 


Hill. 8 
Lac Lune, Lat. [in chemiſtry] a kind of white earth, which being 


diffolved in water, will tinge it of a milky colour, or a fat, porous; 


friable earth, inſipid, but diſſolvable in water. | 

Lac Su/phuris, Lat. [with chemiſts] a white liquor, made of brim- 
ſtone diſſolved and diſtilled in vinegar; | | 

La'cca. See Lac. 8 „ 

Lace [lacet, Fr. lagueut, Lat.] 1. A line, ſtring, or cord, of ſilk, 
thread, Sc. 2. An edging of fine white thread wrought in figures, 
ſor womens head clothes, Sc. 3. Textures of thread with gold and 
filver. 4. A ſnare, a gin, a trap. The king had ſnared been in 
love's ſtrong lace. Fairfax. 5. A plaited ftring of thread or filk, with 
which women faſten their clothes. 6. Sugar. A cant word, He 
drinks his coffee without Jace. Prior. 

To Lack, verb act. ¶ lacer, Fr.] 1. To brace, to tye, faſten or join 
with a lace or ſtring run thro” vilet holes. 2. To adorn with lace, or 
textures of gold and ſilver ſewed on. 3. To embelliſh with variega- 
tions. 4. 1 beat, whether from tue form which L'Eſtrange uſes, or 
by a corruption of the 44%. I'll ace your coat for you. A'Eftrange. 

La"cep Matton, an old word for a whore. Shakeſpeare, 

La'CEMAN {of /ace and man] one who deals in lace, | 

Lactoemon, now M1's1TRAa, a city of European Turkey, in the 


peninſula of the Morea, the ancient Peloponneſus, on the river Euco- 
las. Lat. 360 45' N. Long. 239 E. | 


La"cERaBLs [/accrabilis; Lat.] that may be rent or torn, Their 
thin and lacerable compoſure. Harvey. | 

To La'cerate, verb af. [lacerer, Fr. lacerare, It. and Lat.] to 
rent or tear in pieces, to ſeparate by violence. My ſons Jacerate and 
rip up viper-like the womb that brought them forth. Hoavel. 

Lactra'rion, Fr. [lacerazione, It. of laceratio, Lat.] the act of 
tearing or rending in pieces, the breach made by tearing. Arbuthnot. 

La"ceraTiIve, adi. [of lacerate] tearing, having the power to 
tear. The continual afflux of /aceratzve humours. Harvey. | 

LACERTUS, Lat. [with anatomiſts) 1. The arm from the elbow 
to the wrilt, 2. The baſtard mackarel ſpotted like a lizard. 3. A 
lizard, | | 

La'cuesis [of aux, from Azyxaro, Gr. to apportion or to obi 
by lot] one of the three deſtinies, the others being Clotho and Atropos. 
The three fatal goddeſſes, who (according to the poets} reſide in the 
palace of Pluto; or the deſtinies, who appointed to every one the 
leveral adventures of his life; what they had decreed, according to 
the judgment of the gods, could not be altered: they were more eſpe- 
cially occupied in handling the thread of man's life: the youngeſt held 


the diſtaff and drew the thread; the next in age wound it about 


the ſpindle or reel ; and the third, being old and decrepid, cut it off: 
and this was followed by the immediate death of the perſon living. 

Lach Yu [with naturalitts] whatſoever is trained through and 
drops out naturally, or is let out by inciſion, from any part of a plant, 
whether gum, oil, roſin, &c. | 

Lachkxu [in anatomy] a moitture whieh is ſeparated by the 
glandules or kernels of the eyes to moiſten them; which, when it falls 
in drops in weeping, is called tears. 

LachR YM Chriſti, Lat. [i. e. the tears of Chriſt] a pleaſant ſort 
of _ made of grapes growing in 'Terra di Lavoro in the province 
of Naples. | 

* Jobi, Lat. [i. e. the tears of Job] the herb grom- 
wel. 

LaciRYMaL, adj. Fr. generating tears. The /achrymal glands. 
Cheyne, | 

1 Point [with anatomiſts] a hole in the bone of the 
noſe, by which the matter that makes tears paſſes to the noſtrils. 

LacuryMa'lis Glandula, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the name of a 
ſmall oblong gland, ſituate above the eye, whence proceed two or 
three ſmall duch, which filtrate a ſeroſity to moiſten the ball of the 
eye and facilitate its motion. | 

Fiſtula LacRTMALIs, Lat. [with oculiſts] a fiſtula in the larger 
angle of the eye, CE” 

3 Pun@a, Lat. [with anatomiſts} two ſmall aper- 


tures in the extreme angles of each eyelid, by which an aqueo- ſaline, 


pellucid humour is conveyed to the noſe. 

La'CHRYMARY, adj. [/achryme, Lat.] containing tears. Ancient 
urns, lamps and /achrymary veſſels. Addi/on. | 

LacuryxMa'rion [lachryma, Lat.] 1. The act of weeping or ſhed- 
ding of tears. 2. A dropping of moiſture, 

LacaRyMa'TORY, ſubſt. ¶ /achrymatoire, Fr.] a ſmall earthen veſſel, 
in which, in ancient times, the tears of ſurviving relations and friends 
were put and buried with the urns and aſhes of the dead, : 
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L AD 

Lactniated [laciniatus, from lacina, Lat.] notched, jagged on 
the edges, adorned with fringes and borders. | | 

Laciniated Leaf [with botaniſts) a jagged leaf. Pts 

To Lack, verb a. [ſaccken Du. to leſſen, laccan, or laccean, 
Sax. to decreaſe] to want, to need, to be without, | | 

To Lack, verb neut. 1. To be in want of. The lions do lack and 
ſuffer hunger. Common-Prayer pſalms. 2. To be wanting, to be 
deficient in, Peradventure there ſhall Jack five of the fifty righteous. 
Geneſis. 

Lack, ahi. [from the verb] want, need, failure. Lack, whether 
verb or ſubſtantive, is now almoſt obſolete. 

La'ckBRAIN, ſub/t. [of Jack and brain] one that wants wit. What 
a lackbrain is this? Shakeſpeare. 

L“ KER, Aab. [ſo called of gum lac, of which it is made] a 
varniſh uſed over leaf. ſilver, or ſpread upon any white ſubſtance, in 
gilding picture frames, whereby it exhibits a gold colour. | 
To LAK ER, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to do over with lacker. 
LA“ CEE [/aquais, Fr. of lakei, Goth. a runner, jumper, or foot- 
ſervant, from laikan, Goth. to leap] a page, a footman or boy, an 
attending ſervant, on; 

To La'cquer, verb a#. [from the ſubſt.] to attend ſervilely. 1 
know not whether Milton has uſed the word properly, Johnſon. A 
thouſand liveried angels /acquey her. Milton. | | Þ 

To La'cxty, verb neut. to act as a footboy, to pay ſervile atten- 

dance. He /acqueys by the ſide of Virgil, but never mounts behind 
him. Dryden. | | 


La'CKLINEN, a. [of lack and linen] wanting ſhirts. Your poor, 


baſe, raſcally, cheating, /ac4/inex mate. Shakeſpeare. 
 La'ckLvusTRE, adj. [of lac and Juſtre] wanting brightneſs. Look- 
ing on it with a /ac&/uftre eye. Shakeſpeare. eters 5 
Laco'xic ¶laconique, Fr. Jaconico, It. of Maxwnx®», Gr.] conciſe, 
brief, according to the cuſtom of the Laced:zmonians, or Lacones, 
who uſed few words. I grow /aconic even beyond laconiciſm. Pope. 
See DiasYRMUs, | | | 
Laco'nicum, Lat. [ſo called, becauſe much in uſe in Laconia] a 
dry ſtove to ſweat, a ſtew or hot- houſe, | 
LA“ cox is [/aconi/me, Fr. laconiſimo, It. laconiſmus, Lat. Maxwnou®-, 
Gr.] a ſhort, pithy way of ſpeaking, ſuch as the Lacedæmonians uſed, 
a conciſe ſtile ; called by Pope lacoriciſm; fee Laconic. No /aco- 
ni/m can reach it. Collier. See DiasyRmus. | 
La'cTanT [/afans, Lat.] ſuckling, giving milk. | 
La'cTaRY, adj. [/afiis, gen. of lac, Lat. milk] milky, full of 
Juice like milk. La#ary or milky plants. Brown. 1 85 
La'cTarr, ſubſt. ¶lactarium, Lat.] a dairy houſe, 


 Lacrta'Tiox, Lat. the act or time of ſuckling a child; alſo a ſuck- 


ing of milk from the breaſt. 1 
La'ctea Febris, Lat. [i. e. a lacteal fever] the milk fever, which 
happens to women in child-bed. | | 
La'cTEa Via, Lat. the milky way. See Galaxy. 
La'cTEaL, adj. [/afis, of lac, Lat. milk] conveying chyle. 
 dafeal veins. LoclGee. I ; 
La'cTEaL, ſubſt. the veſſel that conveys the chyle. The mouths 
of the lacteals. Arbuthnot. . LEG 
La'cTEAL Veins [in anatomy] certain veins which ſpread them- 
ſelves all over the meſentery, and take their name from their milky 
ſubſtance. _ | - | 
La'cTEous, adj. [lacteus, Lat.] 1. Milky, pertaining to, or like 
milk. Plants which have a white and /a&cons juice. Brown. 2. Lac- 
teal, conveying chyle. The /a4eous veſſels for the reception of the 
chyle. Bentley. | 
 Lacre'sCENnct, fubſt. [lacbeſcio, Lat.] tendency to milk. This 
ladteſcence does commonly eniue. Boyle. 
LaCTE'SCENT, adj. [laReſcens, Lat.] producing milk. Among the 
potherbs are ſome lateſcent plants, as lettuce, and endive. Arbuthnor. 
LacTiFEROUS, adj. [of lac and frro, Lat. to bring] that conveys 
or brings milk. Its excretory veſſel, or Jadliferaus duct. Ray. 
3 or LacT1'FICAL | /a#ificus, Lat.] that makes or breeds 
milk. 5 | : 
Lactv'cina, the goddeſs of young corn, while the milk is in it. 
Lactu'mina, Lat. [with phyſicians] wheals or pimples about the 
internal parts of the mouth; as alſo about the ventricle in infants: 
the thruſh, fo called, becauſe they happen chiefly to ſucking children. 
BR UxO ſays, it is a word of the ſame import with Achokks. 
See AcuorEs, | 


The 


on the head, the ſame as achor. 

Lacv' v {with anatomiſts] ſmall pores or paſſages In the urethra, 
or paſſage of the yard and vagina uteri, eſpecially in the lower part of 
the urinary ducts; they pour a viſcous liquor into the paſlage that lu- 
bricates and defends it from the ſalts of the urine, | 

L&'cus, Lat. a ſtanding pool. | 

Lap [leobe, Sax. which commonly ſignifies people, but ſometimes, 
fays Mr. Lye, a boy; probably of Jeled, Heb. a child] 1. A 
boy, a ſtripling, in familiar language. The poor /ad who wants 
knowledge. Locke, 2. A boy, in paſtoral language. 'The ſhepherd 
lad. Milton. | 

Lp [old records] 1. A lathe, or court of juſtice. 2. A lade, 
or water-courſe, 3. Purgation or acquitment by a lawful trial. 

La'vanum. See LaBDanuM. 

La'pper fhlzbne, Sax. leever, or leer, Du. leiter, Ger.] 1. A 
machine or wooden frame made, with ſteps placed betwcen two up- 
right pieces, for mounting up high places. 2. Any thing by which 
one climbs. Such a one who wanted true ſufficiency to raiſe him, 
would make a /adder of any miſchief. Sidney. 3. A gradual riſe. 
Mounting faſt towards the top of the lader ecclchaſtical, which he 
hath a fair probability to reach. Sud. 

Lapz (lade. Sax. or Love, love, Sax.} a purging or diſcharging, 
uſually ſignifies the mouth of a river, there being a diſcharge of the 
waters into the ſea, or into ſome greater river; ſometimes a ford, 
and is part of the proper names of places ; as, Crecklade, Fromlade, 
Lechlade, e. 


To Labs, verb ag. pret. laded, part. paſſ. laded, or laden [hla- 


dan, Sax. to dip or draw, laden, Du. and Ger. lada, Su] 1. To 


empty liquors out of a veſſel with a ladle, or other {mall veſlel, io 


Or car 


the proviſions to the family and the poor. This deriv 


LAL 


heave out, to throw out. There is no need of lading out a 
water. Temple, 2. To load [from lavan, Sax. It is ng ny of the 
written ad] to freight, to burthen. In /ading of ſhips 8 
ing what 1 they 1 * 5 ſhe. 
La'pinc, . [from Jade; of hladap, Sax, | 
of x tip. to load] the burden 
La'prz (hlædle, from hladan, Sax. /eangh, Erſe] 1. A k; 
utenſil, a fort of large ſpoon, being a veſſel of wood or me: em 
a long handle, uſed in throwing out any liquid. 2, The ar With 
of a mill-wheel, into 9 the water falling turns it. eptaclez 
LA“DLE PVL, ſalſt. [of /adle and full} t ti 
— Ly, fubft, | ” J the quantity that hills 3 
 La'py [of hlapdiz, lapdig, or læpdige, of uy, 
t 


Sax. a | 
bread, and ditnen, Ger. to adminiſter, on account o oaf cr 


heir dittribury 
ſtegan's is followed by moſt of our etymologiſts ; but rae ; oy 
to be derived from lakda, or Iafd, Goth. which have the ſame k Sy 
cation] 1. The wife or daughter of a perſon of quality, an . 
man of high rank. The tide of lady properly belongs to. the win 
of knights, of all degrees above them, and to the daughter, of 05 ; 
and all of higher ranks. 2. Any illuſtrious or eminent woman 1. 
fore Homer's time, this great /ady was ſcarce heard of, Raleigh 2 
A woman who has authority or juriſdiction over any ns |; 
word of complailance uſed of women. 
women without offence to the /adie:. Guardian. 
Lapy-BEDsSTRAW, ulſt. [ galliun, Lat.) A plant of the Nell: 
kind; the leaves are neither rough nor knappy, and produced at na 
joints of the ſtalks five or fix in number, in a radiant form. Th 
flower conſiſts of one leaf, each of theſe flowers is {ucceeded by bio 
dry ſeeds. Milhr, Wh | 
Lapy-BIRD, Lapy-cow, or LabY-FLY, uli. a ſmall red inet 
ey wes ner Gay. 1 I 
LA Dr- Da, /ulft. [of lady and dy] the day on which the arnun. 
ciation of the bleſſed virgin is celebrated. f 
La'vyLike, adj, [of /ady and /ike) ſoft, delicate, elegant. 
La"DYMANTLE, ſubſt, [alcbimilla, a plant] the leaves of Which age 


ſerrated, the cup of the flower is divided into eight ſegments, ex. 


panded in form of a ſtar; the flowers are collected into bunches up- 
on the tops of the ſtalks, each ſced veſſel generally contains two fe:g; 


Miller. 


LA“DYSEHIP, ſulſt. [of lady] the title or character of a lady. 


La'Dx's-sLIPPER, ſubſt. Icalceolus, Lat.] a plant which hath an ang. | 


malous flower, conſiſting of fix diſſin ilar leaves, four of which are 
Placed in form of a croſs, the other two paſs the midale, one of which 
— bifid, and reſts on the other, which 1s ſwelling and ſhaped like a 
oe. 
achere the valves pregnant with very {mail} ſeeds like duſt, Miller. 
_ La'py's-$Mock [ cardamine, Lat.] a plant, the flower of which con- 
ſiſts of four leaves ſucceeded by narrow pods, which when ripe, roll 
up and caſt forth their ſeeds: the leaves are for the moſt part winged, 
Ihe firſt fort is ſometimes uſed in medicine: the third tort is a very 
beautiful plant, continuing a long while in flower, They are preſer. 
ved in botanic gardens. Miller. | WM 

Lapy-Traces, a ſort of ſatyrion or ragwort. 

Las, adj. lng, Sax. long, lage, Su. the end] 1. Coming be- 
hind, falling thort. The ſloweſt footed who come lag. Cares, 2. 
Sluggiſh, flow, tardy ; it is retained in Scotland. Log fouls and rub. 
biſh of remaining clay. Dryden. 3. Laſt, long delayed. The 4 
end of their lewdneſs. Sh Le care. | 

Lac, ſubſt. 1. The lowelt claſs, the fag end, the rump. The com- 
mon /ag of people. Shakeſpeare. 2. | Spoken of perſons] the lat, 
the hindermoſt, he that comes laſt, or hangs behind. The latt, the 
lag of all the race. Dryden, ; 

To Lac, verb neut. [of lang, Sax. long. I chuſe rather to de. 
rive it from lagg, Su. end or extremity of a thing] 1. To lotter, to 
move ſlowly. 2. Not to come in, to ſtay behind. = 
| La'can, or Lacon [of ixzzan, Sax. to lie, or leggen, Du. legen, 
Ger. to lay] ſuch goods as mariners, in danger of ſhipwreck, cat 
overboard ; to which a cork or buoy is uſually faſtened, that they 
may find them again, 5 - 

La'cemen [lazaman, Sax.} legal men, ſuch as we call good gen 
of the jury. e . | ; 

La'cctr [of lag] a loiterer, an idler, one that lags or loiten 


| behind. 
Lacrtu'mnia, or Lactu'Mia, Lat. [with ſurgeons] a cruſted ſcab _ 


LA“ OMAR, 1. A loiterer, one that is the laſt of a line or family, 
2. One that degenerates from the virtues of his anceſtors, and thereby 
becomes a diſgrace to his family. 

Laco'CHiLuUs [Aayoxun®-, of raxye®-, a hare, and x13, Gr, 
lip] one who has cloven lips like a hare. | ; 

La'cox [old law] a parcel of goods caſt overboard in a ſtorm, with 
a buoy or cork faſtened to them, in order to find them again. F 

LacoPuTHA'LMUS, Lat. [Mzyo#9aauS-, of Axyw®, an hare, 4 
o&9a>u®E-, Gr. the eye] one who has eyes like a hare. 

__ LacoriTna'LMY [Azye@Iaaun, Gr.] a diſeaſe in the eyes © 
the upper eye-lids, when they are ſo contracted that they cannot c 
the eyes, which is common to hares. : 

Laco ON {qu. Tw Awyoruy .-, Gr.] a diſeaſe, à fretting 0! 
griping in the guts. lune 

Laco'eus |Azywwe;, of Auyw; and wes, Gr. a foot] the herb bare 
cummin, or hare's foot. | 

LacoTro'PHY [/agotrophia, Lat. of AuyorpoGua, Of N and go 
Gr. to feed] a warren of hares. f 2a 

La'1car [laique, Fr. laice, It. of laicus, Lat. of ee e 2 
Gr. people] pertaining to the laity, or lay-men, or the people, 
diſtinct from the clergy. le 

Laica'tity [/aicalitas, Lat. of aaixz®-, of . Gr. the peof 
the quality by which any one is ſaid to be a lay-man. 4 in de 

La'ic Dan., of e., Gr. the people] one not engage l 


miniſtry, or who has not taken holy orders. See CLERGY 
Disuk. +l 
Lai, fret. and part. [of lay] See To Lar, Money laid up 


the uſe of widows. 2 Maccabees. of . 
Laib. This is more properly written lain, part: pal. 

Where the body of Jeſus had Jain. Ss. Febn.. See To LIE. 1 
Lain. See To Lis. | 


I hope 1 nay ſpeak of. | 


The empalement becomes a fruit open on three ſides, to which | 


LAM 


„ knee, Fr.] thongs, ſtraps of eather, 
1125 lh archte s] courſes or ranks laid in the building of 
A 


Walls ER ¶laier, Fr. à place where cattle uſually reſt under 
Lage 1 5 OR for your noontide /air. Dryden. 
one ne rwich hunters ; Jai in French ſignifies a wild ſow or foreſt : 
15 tion is eaſy in either ſenſe, or from legen, Du. ] 1, The couch 

be nh or wild beaſt. 2. The place where deer harbour by day. 
of a boar Chlapop, Sax. ] the lord of a manor in the Scottiſh dialect. 
Lax NGF of ellate, who has a baronry, and which holds 
k apt $e crown, and by theſe alone are the members of parlia- 
only 12 the ſhires in Scotland choſen, | Hs 
Mn [of d., Gr. the people] 1. The ſtate or condition of 
pa or the want of holy orders. 2. The body of lay - perſons, 
al inguiſbed from the clergy. An humble clergy is avery good 
4 ind an humble /aity too. Swift, | 
1 Ke [laca, Sax. lac, Fr. lago, It. Sp. and Port. lacus, Lat.] 1. 
bee fuſion O ivland water, 2. A ſmall plaſh or puddle of 
22 1 a place of large extent full of water, encompaſſed with dry 
Mt 100 not having any communication with the ſea, unleſs it be 
80 ſome great riversz or it is a great quantity of water of an 
mand place, of a great extent and dept ; but, properly ſpeaking, a 
15 is only ſuch as receives and emits ſome nyer. | 
Lake, a fine crimſon ſort of paint, a middle colour betwixt car- 
mine and vermilion, yet it is rather ſweet than harſh, Dryden. 
To Law [iamen, Du. to make lame} to beat or bang. 
LamasaBaCHTHANI [of 0, why, and DDA“, Syr. haſt' 
thou forſaken me} why haſt thou forſaken me? Go/pel. | 
Laws (lamb, Sax. and Goth. lamb, Su. lamm, Dan. Nu. and Ger:.] 
i. The young of a ſheep while under a year old. 2. Typically the 
criour of the world. 515 885 
Lauz's-Mool (prod: from the ſimilitude of it, in ſoftneſs to the 
palate, as the other in ſoftneſs to the touch] roaſted apples mixed 
ih water, wine, and ſugar, commonly ale mixed with tne pulp of 
roaſted apples. 


Laser ive, ſul. [of Jam%o, Lat. to lick] a medicine to be 


ted of the end of a liquorice flick. Adviſing a /ambative to be 
uren. Wiſeman. = | | | 
LiMBATIVE, adj. [from lambo, Lat. to lick] taken by licking. Sy- 
raps and lambative medicines. Brown, . | 
Limezaux, Fr. [in heraldry] Morgan fays it is a croſs patee at the 
top, and iſſuing out at the foot into three labels, having a great ceal 
myſtery in relation to the top, whereon the firſt born Son of God 
i! luer; ſending out three ſtreams from his hands, feet, and fide. 
LiuBENT, adj. [Jambens, Lat.] licking, playing about, gilding 
orer without harm. And /ambent dulneſs play'd around his face. 


Jaden. 5 . 
Lav8exT Medicines [with phyſicians] ſuch medicines as are taken 
by licking them off a ſtick of liquorice, &. | 

La'npiTIVE, a4. Lat. pertaining to licking or lapping. 
Li'upxin [from /amb] a little, or young lamb. And 'twixt them 
born they not a lambtin left, Spenſer. | | | 
[.znzoRNE, a market-town of Berkſhire, 57 miles from London. 
Laxpaci'sMus [lamdacijmus, Lat.] a fault in ſpeaking, when a 
45 inſiſts too long on the letter /amda (N) in Greek, or (LI) in 
gli, Tc | 


aupoiDaL Suture, or Lamporpes [among anatomiſts] the hin- 
Greek capital /amda (A), and #©-, Gr. ſhape, or a pair of com- 
$ 


es, | | 
Lale [lazm, lama, Sax. lam, Su. laem, Du. and L. Ger. lahm, H. 
Ger.] 1. Enfeebled in limbs, crippled. 2. Hobbling, not ſmooth ; 
duding to the feet or cadence of a verſe. The proſe is fuſtian, and 
the numbers lame. Dryden. 3. Imperfect, unſatisfaory. And of- 
&'d many a lame excuſe. Swift. | | 
To Lauk, verb act. [of laemen, Du. and L. Ger. lahmen, H. Ger. 
tomake lame] to make lame, to cripple. To let the child fall and 
lam? it. Swift, | | ; | 

_.  Þou are good to help a Laux dog over a ſtile. 
Spoken, when they who were thought to be our friends, either 
rough inadvertency or ignorance, ſpeak to our diſadvantage. The 
cots ay, a man has no worſe friends than thoſe he brings with him, 
r ik they chance to ſay any thing to our diſadvantage, it is believed, 
pon a ſuppoſition, that they know us. | 
aMELLA, Lat, a little thin plate of metal. 


ad ſhells of fiſhes are compoſed, as it were by a ſort of net-work 

al very fine fibres, See Lamina. 

SAMELLATED, adj. [lamella, Lat.] covered with films or plates. 

e lanellated antennæ of ſome inſeck. Ray. 

DAVELY, adv. [of lame] haltingly, like a cripple, without natu- 

a orce or activity; imperfectly, without a complete exhibition of 
© parts, So /amely drawn, you ſcarcely know tis ſhe. Dryden. 

\MENESS [laamnefre, ax] 1. A detect or weakneſs, loſs, or 

ud in che legs, arms, &c. the ſtate of a cripple. 2. Imperfection, 

Wetkneſs in general. If the ſtory move, or the actor help the /ame- 

Mof it with his performance. Dryden. | 

. ur [/amentum, Lat.] ſorrow audibly expreſſed by complaints 

"ICS, a lamentation, expreſſion of ſorrow in general. To add to 

jour laments, we | 


o Laukxr, verb neut. [lamenter, Fr. lamentar, Sp. lamentare, It. 
Wentor, Lat.] o | 


ih expreſs ſorro 

* p St . Fhn. , 

for r, verb ad. to bewail, to bemoan, to mourn, to be 
for. | | | 

10 TABLE, Fr and Sp. [/zmentabile, It. of lamentabilis, Lat.] 

ful, expre Far fed caulin ſorrow, 2. Woeful, mournful, forrow- 

ö i 


Woeful m. 8 ſorrow. A lamentable tune is the ſweeteſt muſic to a 
al, de nd, * 3. Miſerable, in bas or low ſenſe, pi- 
deſpicable. This /amentable refuge. Stilling fleet. 


Leue ABLENEss [of {amentable) woefulnels, . 3 
Mane rr, adv. [of lamentable] 1. Woefully, in a piteous 
mourafully, with tokens, or expreſſions, or ſorrow. 2. So 


their ſepulchres many ages, by the oilineſs of gold re 


cermolt ſeam of the ſcull, ſo named, becauſe in ſhape it reſembles the 


lauz'lL® 2 2 little thin plates, whereof the ſcales - 


LAN 


as to cauſe forrow, 58 In a ludicrous ſenſe, pitif Aly, deſpicably. 
Ls MENTA'T10N, Fr. [/amentazione, It. lamentacion, Sp. of lamen- 
tatio, Lat.] the act of bemoaning or bewailing, mournſul complaint, 
audible grief. | | ; 
LaMENTA'TtoNnt, It. fin muſic books] ſignifies to play or ſing in 
a Jamenting, mournful, doleful manner, and therefore pretty flow. _ 
A'MENTER [of 2 he who mourns or laments. 1 
Laug'xvrixt, a fiſh called a ſea-cow or Manatee, ſome of which 
are. near twenty feet long, the head reſembling that of a cow, and 
two ſhort feet, with which it creeps on the ſhallows and rocks to get 
food, but has no fins, The fleſh of them is commonly eaten, and is 
delicious meat. | 
La'mta, as the poets feign, being beloved by Jupiter, Juno, out 
of jealouſy, deſtroyed all the children ſhe had as foon as the bare 
them, which ſo enraged her, that like a eruel monſter, ſhe devoured 


all the children ſhe found. 


Lau [among the Romans] hags, witches, ſhe-devils, which 
the vulgar fancied had eyes that they could take out and put in at 


their pleaſure, who, under the ſhape of fair women, enticed youth 


to devour them: or, as others ſay, the lamiæ were the three harpiess 
called Aello, Ocypite and Celæno, a firange fort of birds, with wo- 
mens faces, dragons tails, and cagles talons ; who are ſaid to ſuck in 
the night the blood of infants, and were very troubleſome at public 
tealts in the night. They are alſo called Furiz and Striges, oh 

I.a'MIERs. See LANNIERS. 5 | 

La"Mina, Lat. a plate or thin piece of metal, a ſlate; one coat 
laid over another; alſo a thin piece of board. 

La"mine [with anatomiſts] two plates of the ſkull, the outmoſt of 
which 1s ſomething thick and ſmooth, and the innermoſt hard and 
furrowed, | 1 | 

_ La'minaTED, plated over. A term uſed of ſuch bodies, the con- 
texture of which diſcovers ſuch a diſpoſition as that of plates lying 
over one another. . | | 

Lamina'TioNn, Lat: the act of beating into thin plates. 

La"mMum, Lat. [with botaniſts] archangel, or dead nettle. 


To Lamm [prob. of Iaemen, Du. and L. Ger. lahmen, H. Ger. to 


lame] to baſt ones ſides, to drub or bang one ſoundly with a cudgel. 
5 At latter La'Mmas. See CaLE xps. | 

Lammas Day [lo called, as ſome ſay, from the Saxon lappmæyre, 
7. e. bread maſs, it being obſerved as a feſtival of thankſgiving for the 
fruits of the earth] the firſt of Auguſt, In 1578 was that famous lam- 
we day, which buried the reputation of Don John of Auſtrias 

acen. | 

Lame, ſalſt. [lampe, Dan. Du. and Ger. lampa, Su. lampe, Fr. 
laripada, It. and Port. lampara, Sp. of lampas, Lat. of Azwras, Gr.] 
1. A light made with oil and a wick. 2. Any kind of light, in poe- 
tical language real or metaphorical. The dying lamp of life. Rowe. 

 Perpeiual Lamp, the ancient Romans are ſaid to preſerve lights in 
Five by art into 
a liquid ſubſtance. And it is reported, that at the diſſolution of mo- 
raſter1es, in the time of King Henry VIII. there was a lamp found 
that had then burnt in a tomb from about zoo years after Chriſt, which 
Was near 1200 years. Two of theſe ſubterranean lamps are to be ſeen 
in the muſeum of rarities at Leyden in Holland, One of theſe lamps, 
in the papacy of Paul III. was found in the tomb of Tullia, Cicero's 
daughter, which had been ſhut up 1550 years. | 

LamPaDaPHORIA [AupTadaPopc, Of Azprras, a lamp, and peru 
Gr. to bear] a ceremony of carrying lighted torches. 

La“urabakx, an officer in the church of Conſtantinople, whoſe of- 
fice was to fee the church well illuminated, and to bear a tapor before 
the mel xo empteſs and patriarch, when they went in proceſſion or 
to church. 


Lawea'p1as [of >2zprz;, Gr.] a bearded comet or blazing ſtar, 
that reſembles a lamp or burning toren. 

La"Meas, La'wmPERs, or La'meras [/amfas, Fr. with farriers] 
a kind of ſwelling about the bigneſs of a nut, in a horſe's mouth or 
palate, 7. e. an inflammation in the roof of his mouth, behind the 
nippers of che upper jaw, and which rites above the teeth, It is fo 
called, becauſe it is cured by a burning lamp or hot iron. | 

LAurassk“, Fr. {in heraldry] is = is by the Engliſh heralds cal- 
led Jangued, i. e. the tongue of a beaſt appearing out of his mouth, 
being of a colour different from the body. | 

La'MPBLACK, ſub/t. {of lamp and black} a black made by holding a 
torch under the bottom of a baſon, and as it is furred, ſtrike it with a 


' feather into ſome ſhell, and grind it with gum water. Peacham. 


LaurE“TIAxs, a ſect ſo called of Lampetius one of their ring- 
leaders, who condemned all kinds of vows, particularly that of obe- 
dience, as inconſiſtent with the liberty of the ſons of God. 

LA'MPING, adj. [Maprilau, from Aapunilay, Gr.] ſhining, ſpark- 
ling. Obſolete. Sper/er. | 

Lauroo'x [of /ampon, Fr. a drunken ſong. It imports, let us 
drink, from the old French Jamper ; and was repeated at the end of 
each couplet at carouſals. Trevoux)] a perſonal ſatire, abuſe, cenſure 
written not to reform but vex, commonly exhibited in a poem or pam- 
phlet, by which ſome perſon is treated with reproach or abuſeful lan- 
guage. Make ſatire a /ampoon. Pope. IE: 


o Lauroo'N one, verb ad. to treat him with ridicule in a lam- 


poon, libel or ſatire, to abuſe with perſonal ſatire. 

Lauroo'x RR [of /ampoen] a ſeribler of perſonal ſatire. | 

La'uerty [/amproye, Fr. lampreye, Du. lampreda, It. lamprea, Sp. 
lampreya, Port. of /ampreta, Lat.] a fiſh ſhaped like an eel; called 
alſo a ſuckſtone. 

La'MPRON, a kind of ſea-fiſh. Thoſe rocks are frequented by /am- 
2 and greater fiſhes, that devour the bodies of the drowned, 

roome. 

LampRO'PHORI [AupTpoPopor, Of Aupumrpe;, White, and peo, Gr. to 
85 the Neophytes or New Converts, ſo called, during the ſeven 

ays after they had been baptized, on account of their being clothed 
with a white robe. | | ; 

La'nas [with falconers] a ſort of hawk, a bird of prey. 

Laxa'r1ous [lanarius, Lat.] pertaining to wool, W 

La'naky, /ubſt. {/anarium, Lat.] a wool-houſe; a ware-houſe or 
ſtorehouſe for wool. Hg 4115 

La'xCASHIRE, a county of England, bounded on the caſt by York- 

8H | ſhire ; 
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ſhire ; on the weſt by the Iriſh ſea ; on the north by Weſtmorland; and 
on the ſouth by the Merſey, which divides it from Cheſhire. Ir ſends 
two members to parliament. : 

La'ncasrER, the capital of Lancaſhire, ſituated near the mouth of 
the Lone, over which it has a fine ſtone bridge, 232 miles from Lon- 
don. It ſends two members to parliament, 

To Lance, verb a#. 1. To cut, to pierce in general. They /ance 
themſelves with knives. Glanville. 2. To cut with a lancet, to ſca- 
rify, to open chirurgically in order to a cure. 55 

Lance, Fr. Llancia, It. lanca, Sp. of lancea, Lat.] a javelin, pike 
or ſpear, an offenſive weapon much in uſe with the ancients, it being a 
long ſtaff like a pike, pointed at the end, and armed with iron. In 
the heroic ages it ſeems to have been generally thrown from the hand, 
as by the Indians at this day. In later times the combatants thrult 
them againſt each other on horſeback. 

LA/NCELY, adj. [of lance] ſuitable to a lance, done with a lance. 

He carried his lances which were ſtrong, to give a /ancely blow. Sid- 
Mey. 75 b 
"Lanctvnea've, ſubſt. [lance ſpexxate, Fr.] an officer under a corpo- 


ral, who aſſiſts him in his duty, and performs it for him in his abſence. 


They teach the new raiſed men their exerciſe, and poſt the centries. 
'They are generally accounted the moſt vigilant and brave of the 
company : and on a march, their place is on the right hand of the 
ſecond rank: not now in uſe among us. Arm'd like a dapper /ance- 
pc/ade. Cleaveland. | 

La'xceT [lancette, Fr. lancetta, It. lanc6ta, Sp.] a ſurgeon's ſmall 
pointed inſtrament, uſed in letting blood, opening tumours, Sc. 

To Laxcn, or To Lavncu, verb act. [of lancer, Fr. This word 


is too often written /aunch, and is only a vocal corruption of /ance] 1. 


To dart, to caſt as a lance, to throw, to let fly. See whoſe arm can 
lanch the ſurer bolt. Dryden and Lee. 2. To put a ſhip or boat afloat 
cout of a dock, or from the ſtocks or place where it is built. 

To Lancn ont, verb act. [Fr elancher, Fr.] to put a ſhip or boat 


afloat out of a dock. | . 8 8 
To Laxcn out, werb neut. 1. To expatiate in words. 2. To be 
extravagant in expences. _ | | 3 | 
Lanci'FErovs [lancifer, Lat.] bearing a lance or ſpear. | 
To La'NcINATE, verb act. [/ancinatum, ſup. of lancino, Lat.] to 
tear, to rend. | | 5 
Laxcina'Tion [/ancinatio, Lat.] the act of tearing, laceration. 
To LAxp, verb act. [xelandian, Sax. lander, Dan. landen, Du, 
and Ger. landa, Su.] to ſet on ſhore. And land him ſafely on the 
thore. Dryden, | | | | 
To Lanp, verb neut. to come on land, from on board. Land ye 
not, none of you. Bacon. . | 
Laxo [land, Sax. land, Goth. Dan. Su. Du. and Ger. and all the 
Teutonic dialects] 1. In a general ſenſe includes not only all kinds of 


grounds, as meadows, paſture, arable, wood, c. but alſo houſes 


and all manner of buildings : yet this latter part of the ſenſe ſeems ap- 
propriated to Scotland, for at Edinburgh a cloſe or tract of building is 
called ſuch a man's lands; but, in a reſtrained ſenſe, it figni- 
fies only ſuch ground as is ploughed. 2. A country, a region, as di- 
ſtin& from other countries. The chief men of the /and had great au- 
thority. Broome. 3. Earth, as diſtin from water. The tea diſci- 
pline differed from the /and ſervice. Sidney. 4. Ground, furface of a 
place. Unuſual. And roll'd with limbs relax'd along the /and. Pope. 
5. An eſtate real and immoveable. And enjoyed certain land and 
towns in the borders of Polonia. Kno//es. 6. Nation, people. The 
king himſelf divulg'd, the /and believ'd. Dryden. 7. Urine [plond, 
Sax. Probably this was a courſe expreſſion in the cant ſtrain, for- 
merly in common uſe, but ſince laid aſide and forgotten, which meant 
the taking away a man's life: For land or lant is an old word for 
urine ; and to ſtop the common paſſages and functions of nature, is to 
kill. Hanmer] | 
| Wou'd I knew the villain, OR 
I wou'd /and-damn him. Shakeſpeare. 

Head-Laxp, a point of land, or that which lies farther out into the 
ſea than the reſt. 5 

To ſet Land [among failors] is to ſee by the compaſs how it bears. 

Land Loper [of land and loopen, Du.] 1. 
ſtroles about the country. 2. A landman. A term of reproach uſed 
by ſeamen, of thoſe who paſs their lives on ſhore. = 

Laxp-Boc [land- boc, Sax. land-boek, Du. and L. Ger. ſand-buck, 
H. Ger.] a charter or deed, by which lands or tenements were made 
over or held. : 

La'xpBRED, adj. [of land and bred] native, belonging to a certain 
country. Waſh'd away whatſoever reliques there were left of the 
landbred people. Spenſer. I 

Laxp Cheap [at Malden in Eſſex, &c.] an ancient fine ſtill paid, 
of 13 pence of every mark of the purchaſe money for certain lands 
and houſes fold in that town. ; 

La'npep, adj. [of land] 1. Having a fortune or eſtate, not in mo- 
ney, but land. A houſe of commons muſt conſiſt, for the moſt part 
of landed men. Addiſen. 2. Diſembarked, put on ſhore out of a 

ip. &c. | 

AND-FALL [of /and and fall] a ſudden tranſlation of property in 
land by the death of a rich man. | 

Laxp-FaLL [among ſailors] ſignifies to fall in with land: thus, 
when mariners have been in expectation of ſecing Jand in a ſhort time, 
and they happen to ſee it accordingly, they ſay, they hade made a good 
land-fall. | 

LanDECA'NDMAN [in old records] a ſort of cuſtomary inferior te- 
nant of a manor. 

La'xeous [Iancous, Lat.] woolly, made of wool. 

La'nDFLooD [of land and flood] inundation. A landſſiod that might 
roll they knew not how far. Clarendon. 

La'nDFoRCEs [of land and force] warlike powers, not naval, ſol- 
diers that ſerve on land. The preateſt /andforces that have ever been 
known. Temple. | | 

Lanp Gabel, or Land Gavel in doom's-day book] a tax or rent 
ifſuing out of land; a quit rent for the ſoil of an houſe, or the land on 
which it ſtood. | 


' La'nDnotDper fof land and holder] one whoſe eſtate is in land. 


That pays the labourer and Jandbolder. Locke. 


ſhe is ſhut in between land, z. e. when in a road or harbo 


A vagrant, one that 
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La'xpjonmer [of land and job]. one who buys a 
other men.. At home to none foi angel, 2 ell lands fo 

Laxp-Layled [with mariners] the land is ſaid to laid 
3 juſt got out of ſight of the land. 3 5 hen z 

aND-Lock'd [a ſea phraſe] a ſhip-is ſaid to ride land-lock'g 1 
When 

lies ſo round a ſhip at anchor, that no one point a ur the land 
Few natural parts better Jand-lachd and cloſed on a Gn 5 

Laxp- Mar ¶land-merck, Dan.] a boundary ſet up der * 
and pariſhes, in roads, c. Then land- mars, limi wenn land, 
a mited to each l, 
* Dryden. tin 4 " 

anp-Mark [in ſea language] any mountain, 70 
windnull, Sc. by which hee 2 4 how they brd Nr 
paſs I A | : | | | Y the com. 

AND Tenant [in ſtatute law] a perſon who actual] 

LANDA Fr, a City of Son Wes in the county br Cin l. 
It is the ſee of a biſhop, but ſends no member to parliament 2 
arms of this biſhop on Plate IX. Fig. 3. | 3 

La'xnpinc, or LAX DIN G- PLACE, ſub/?, [of land and place] 1. 7 
top of ſtairs. The landing place is the upper moſt ſtep of a pair of 8 
ix. the floor of the room you aſcend upon. Moxon. 2. [Of as 
dian, Sax. ] to go or put out of a ſhip upon land. as 

La'npcrave [lanigrave, Du. land- glad, Ger.] one who baz ha 
government of a tract of land or province in Germany; Th 
earl, This title in Germany is now peculiar to the houſe 
of which we have now the Landgraves of Heſſe Caſſel, Heſſe Hon. 
berg and Heſſe Rheinfels, all ſovereign princes. 88 

LaxpcraA'viaTe, the juriſdiction or territory of a landgraye 

La“NDLADPY. 1. Properly a woman to whom lands or houſe 7 
tain, and of whom tenants held. 2. The miſtreſs of any inn or . 


à count or 


lic houſe. If a ſoldier drinks his pint, a: d offers payment in Wygg | 


haltpence, the /andlady may be under ſome difficulty. Sg. 

LaſnDLess, aj. [ot land] being without property, fortune or eſtzte 
in land. A /andleſs knight hath made a landed ſquire, Shakeſpeare 

La"nprord [of land and lord] 1. An owner of lands and houſe 
who has tenants under him. The univerſal Jandlord. Shak-freare, 2 
The maſter of an inn, The jolly landlord knew him by kis hide. 
Addifon, | | 

La'xpREss [/awandiere, Fr. lav andara, It. Javandira, Sp. 2 
waſher-woman, See LaunDREss. 

La"wpry [of /avo, Lat. to waſh] a place or office where linen is 
waſhed. See Laux DRV. 5 

La'xpscHaPe, or La'xpsk1P [landyeip, Sax. land- ſchap, Du. and 


L. Ger. land- ſchakt, H. Ger.] 1. A region, the proſpect of a coun- | 


try. Like men entertained with the view of a ſpacious Janus, 
where the eye paſſes over one pleaſing profpect into another, dip. 
2. A picture repreſenting an extent of ſpace, with the various object 
in it; a repreſentation of part of a country, both place and perſons; 
the landſkip being called the parergon or by-work, and the perſons the 
argument: or a landſkip is a deſcription of the land, as far as it can 
be ſeen above our horizon, by hill:, valleys, cities, woods, rivers, 


Se. all that in a picture which is not of the body or argument (which | 


denote the perſons) is called by this name of landſkip. You cannot 
make finer /and/chapes than thoſe about the king's houje. Addiſon. 
La"xDTaAx, ſub/t. [of land and tax} tax laid upon land and houſe, 
La'xpwaiteR [of land and waiter] an officer of the cuſtoms who 
is to watch what goods are landed. A knaviſh /andwaiter. Swift, 
La'npwarD, adv. [of land] towards the land. Slender fortificee 
tion to /andward. Saxdys. 9 5 
Lave, ſubſt. laen, Du. lana, Sax.] 1. A narrow ſtreet, an alley. 
There is no ſtreet nor many lanes where there does not live one that 
has relation to the church. rat. 2. A narrow way between hedges, 
A pack-horſe is driven conftantly in a narrow /ane. Locke. 3. A pal. 
fage between men ſtanding on each fide. The earl's ſervants food 
ranged on both ſides, and made the king a lane. Bacon. 
Jo make a LaxE [a military term] is to draw up ſoldiers in 2 ranks 
for any great perſon to paſs through. | 
 La'xertr, aht. a little hawk. 
| La'xcarTE [with ſurgeons] a linen roller for a wound. | 
b La'xGrorT, a market town of Somerſetſhire, 129 miles from Lon- 
on. | 


La'ncReL [with guuners] a ſhot uſed at ſea to cut the enemies | 
rigging, a fort of ſhot that runs looſe with a ſhackle or joint in the | 
mi 


dle, having half a bullet at each end, which is to be ſhortened 
when put into the piece, but ſpreads itſelf when diſcharged. 
La'nGuace [/angue or langaze, Fr. lengua, Sp. lingoa, Port. of 
gra, It. and Lat.] 1. Human ſpeech in general. We may deine 


language, if we conſider it more materially, to be letters forming an 


producing words and ſentences; but if we conſider it according t0 
the deſign thereof, then language is apt ſigns for communis ug 
thoughts. Holder. 2. Tongue or ſpeech of one nation #5 diſtin 
from others, a ſet of words upon which a particular nation or people 
are agreed, to make uſe of to expreſs their thoughts. 

I am not ſuch a truant ſince my coming, 

As not to know the /anguage I have. Shakeſpeare. , 
3. Stile, manner of expreſſion, Others for /anguage all their ci 


expreſs. Pope. at 


La'NcUacED, adj. [of language] having various languages. 
many languag d nations has ſurvey'd. Pope. (+ profeſ 
LaxGUAGE-MASTER [of language and maſter] one ware I 5 
ſion is to teach languages. A ſort of language: maſter, who 1 
ſtruct them in the ſie proper for a miniſter, Spectator. 
- La'nover (of langue, Fr. the tongue] having a tongue. A hang- 
La'ncvep [in heraldry] fignifies the tongue of any dae =Y 
ing out, of a different colour from the body ; as, languts, 
gules, &c. i. e. having the tongue of a blue or red colour. 4 
La'xGuepoc, a province of France, bounded by the Nine g 
the north; by the river Rhone, which divides it from Daup 3 
Provence, on the eaſt; by the mediterranean and the Pyra 
ſouth; and by Guienne and Gaſcony on the welt. FR 
Laxcvz'xTE, It. [in muſic books] the ſame as {an 


ſlowly. | SIND N 
La'xcver [Ianguette, Fr.] any thing cut in the form of 2 


of Heſſe, 


0 


<< wo, — — 


L AP 
; Janguiſſant, Fr. Ianguido, It. of Janguidus, Lat.] 1. Lan- 

* ond. of Al. feeble. No motion ſo ff or rune; but a 
55 e delocity or ſlowneſs may ſtill be conceived. Bentley. 2. Dull, 
yer And fire their Ianguid ſouls with Cato's virtue, Addiſon. 
 nGUIDLY» adv. [of languid] faintly, weakly, The menſtruum 

"ed Janguidly upon the coral, Boyle. 

Fx nGUIDNESS fof languid] feebleneſs, want of ſtrength, 
Lancu1i'Do. It. in muſic books] the ſame as lamentatione; ſlowly. 
To La'NGUISH, verb act. [langueo, Lat. languir, Fr. and Sp. lan- 
.., It.] 1. To decay, to : oy feeble, to loſe ſtrength, to pine 

t We and our fathers do languiſb of ſuch diſeaſes, 2 Eſdras. 

7, be no longer vigorous in motion, not to be vivid in appear- 

Dryden uſes it as a participle paſſive, | 

Their darts with clamour at a diſtance drive, 

And only keep the Ianguiſb d war alive. Dryden. 

Jo pine or fink under ſorrow or any flow paſſion. She /anguiſhes 

for the loſs of her deceaſed lover, Addiſon. 4. To look with foft- 

neſs or tenderneſs. Languiſhing regards. Dryden. 

La/NGUISH, abt. [from the verb] ſoft appearance. And the blue 
languiſp of ſoft Allia's eye. Pope. . ; 

[\/NGUISHINGLY, adv. [of Janguiſping] feebly, weekly, with 
feeble ſoftneſs. What's roundly ſmooth and /angui/hingly flow. Pope. 
2, Dully, tediouſly. Thou ſeeſt how long and languiſbingly the weeks 
ue paſt over. Sidney. ; | ” 

Ly/NGUISHMENT [Janguiſement, Fr.] 1. The ſtate of pining, de- 
eaying or drooping. 2. Softneſs of mien. Humility it expreſſes by 
the 15 or bending of the head; languiſoment when we hang it on 
one fide. ryden. 

La/xouoR, Lat. [/angueur, Fr. langore, It.] want of ſtrength or 
ſoirt. Languor and laſtitude ſignify a faintneſs which may ariſe from 
want or decay of ſpirits, thro" indigeſtion or too much exerciſe, or 
fom an additional weight of fluids from a diminution of ſecretion by 
the common diſcharges. Quinq;. | . 

La/NGUOROUS, adj. [/anguoreux, Fr.] tedious, melancholy. Left 
in languorous conſtraint. Spenſer. 

To La'niaTE, verb af. [laniatum, ſupine of /anis, Lat.] to 
butcher, to cut in pieces, to rend, to tear, 3 

La'virIcE [of lauificium, of lana, wool, and facis, Lat. to make, 
&:.] the act of ſpinning, carding, or working wool, ollen manu— 
fatture. The moth breedeith upon cloth and other /an;fces, Bacon, 

Laxi'GEROUS [lan ger, from lana, wool, and gere, Lat. to bear] 


bearing wool. 


LaxiGEROus Trees [with botaniſts] ſuch trees which bear a woolly, 


downy ſubſtance. | 5 5 1 
Laxx [uank, lancke, Du.] 1. Slender, that hangs flat down, not 
filed up, not plump, looſe. A great bladder well tied at the neck, 
but very Jank. Boyle. 2, Milton ſeems to uſe this word for faint, 
lnguid, He piteous of her woes rear'd her /an# head. Milton. 
La'nxness [of /ank] want of plumpneſs, ſlendernef<, 
La'nnes, ſubſt. ¶lanier, Fr. lannarius, Lat.] a ſpecies of hawk. 
La'tnIERs, or La'NNIAaRDs [in a ſhip] the ropes wich faſten the 
koppers of the halliards to them; alſo ſmall ropes let into the blocks 
or pullies, called dead mens eyes, which ſerve to ſtiffen or ſlacken the 
ſrouds, chains and ftays. : 
Laxsque'xemT, Fr. [of lands-knecht, Ger, lance and kneckt, Du. 
Jayſon] 1. A German foot ſoldier, a common foot ſoldier. 2. A 
game at Cards, 15 | 
LaxTERN, or La'nTHORN [ /anterne, Fr. linterna, Sp. lanterna, 
L. and Port. Jaterna, Lat. It is by miſtake often written /anthorn} 1. 
A device, being a tranſparent caſe for carrying a candle in. A candle 
lateth longer in a /anthorn than at large. Bacon. 2. A light-houſe, 
alipht hung out to guide ſhips. 
Caprea, where the /anthorn fix dd on high, 
Shines like a moon through the benighted ſky, _ 
While by its beams the wary ſailor ſteers. Addiſon. 
Magica LaxTern [in optics] an inſtrument, by means whereof 
lite painted images are repreſented on an oppoſite wall of a dark 
wom, magnified to any bigneſs at pleaſure. . | 
aNTERN-JAWS, a term uſed of a thin viſage, ſuch as if a candle 
vere burning in the mouth might tranſmit the light. Very lucky in a 
pair of lantern. j aas. Addiſon. Ms 
ANU GINOUS [lanugingſus, Lat] downy, covered with ſoft hair. 
ANU go, Lat. [with botaniſts] a ſort of ſoft down or cotton on. 
ſome fruits, as peaches, quinces, &c. on ſome herbs, as wullein, 


Clary, Ec. 


Laxuco, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the ſoft tender hairs that firſt ap- 
fear on the faces of young men. | 
, A ON, à great City of France, 57 miles north-eaſt from Paris. It 
b a biſhopric, and its biſhop a peer of France. 
1 [of læppe, Sax. lappe, " vu or lap, Du.] 1. The looſe part 
A which may be doubled at pleaſure. Wipe it with the 
mo your coat. Swift, 2. The part of the cloaths that is ſpread 
. h over the knees as one ſits down, ſo as any thing may lie 
it. Men expect that religion ſhould coſt them no pains, and that 
*ppineſs ſhould drop into their Jabs. Tillotſon. 
__ Lar, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To wrap or twiſt round 
ly thing. A lo 
gs about the boughs. Grew. 2. To involve in any thing. 
a's bridegroom /apt in proof. Shakeſpeare. 
4 verb neut. to be ſpread or twiſted over any thing. At 
0 pon ends, where they /ap over, tranſparent. Grew. 
Ig AP, verb neut. [lappian, Sax. ] to feed by quick reciprocations 
To gue. In the dog and cat kind by /apping. Ray. 
= ar verb a#., to lick up. As a cat Jabs milk. | Shakeſpeare. 
ladies e [of Jap and dog] ſmall chamber dogs, favourites of the 
WY ich they fondle in their laps. One made his court to the 
"ee > 
| A Lot Xara, Gr. to empty] the fleſhy part between the 
ribs 95 the hips, ſo called, Es 2 in as if 4 were empty. 
For all Habs, 1 5 [Narbe, Gr.] a general name with botaniſts, 
Kur, Jubſt. [of lap and 20] as much as can be contained in 
the lap. And gathered there + wild goards his /apful. 2 Kings. 


ng tail, which, as he deſcends from a tree, he Japs - 


LAP 

LaPnRi's [Aa ppi, Gr.] an anniverſary feſtival held in Achaia, in 
honour of Diana, At the approach of the feſtival they made an af. 
cent to the altar, heaping up earth in the manner of fairs; round the 
altar they placed in order pieces of green wood, all 5f 16 cubirs long; 
and upon that they laid the drieſt wood that could be gotten. On 
the firſt day of the ſolemnity, the prieſteſs of Diana, who was 2 vir- © 
gin, rode in a chariot drawn by bucks: on the ſecond they offered ſa- 
crifice of birds, bears, bucks, lions, wolves, and all forts of animals 
and garden, fruits. 

La'yidary, ſub}. ¶ lapichare, Fr. le pidario, It. and Sp. of Iapiduri- 
ns, Lat.] one who cuts, poliſhes, &c precious ſtones; a jeweller, 
one who deals in ſtones or gems. Of a!l the many forts of the gem- 
kind reckoned up by the /apidayies, there are not above three or four 


| that are original. Wood ward. 


La IDR, adj, done or engraved on a flone. 
Laeibary Verſes, epitaphs of a middle nature, between proſe and 


verſe; which are put on a grave ſtone, or other ſepulchral manu- 


ment. | 
To La'piaTe, verb af. [lapido, Lat.] to ſtone, to kill by 
yonmg.. 
La"PiDaTED, part. adj. [Japidatus, Lat.] ſtoned, battered with 
ſtones. | 
LADA“T ION, . [lopitatio, Lat.] the act of toning, 


/ . „ " } 1 : ; 
Laypi'DEOUs, adj. {lapiders, Lat.] Rony, of the nature of ſtone. 


The /Jafigeous matter. Ray. 


LaerDESCENC: Lapis, bat.] ſtony coneretion. Brow, 
Pt Jt one g 2 * 5 2 . p : k 
Laeidt'scetnr, adj. [1p Lat.] having a property of turn- 


ing bodies into a ſtony nature, a growing or turning to fone. | 
LaPIDESCENT Vater. [with naturaliſts] foch waters, which being 
full of ſtony matter diflolved in them, and covering orals, leaves; 
ruſhes and ſticks that lic in them all over, cover then with a fort of 
ſtony cout, ſo that tue, ſeem to be changed into a perfect ſtone. 
LaeipiFic, a. [/ajid:fique, Fr.] forming ſtones. I he A vide as 
well as ſaline principle. Grew, | 
LaridiFica'tion, Fr. 1. The act of forming tones. Induration 
and Jatigiſication of ſubſtances more ſoft is another degree of conden- 
ſation. Bacon. 2. {With chemids] is the art of turning any metal 
into ſtone; which cperation is performed by diifolviag che metal in 
ſome corroſive {pic and afterwards boiliug tne diſſaluuon to the con- 
ſiſtence of a ſtone. | 
Laeiditium [with ſurgeon-] an inſtrument for extracting ſtones 
out of the bladder. ER | 
La'ripisT, hi. [from Iapidiſe, gen. of /afis, Lat. a flone] a 
dealer in ſtones or gems. An ordinary /ap:4/?, Ray. | 
LayilLa'Tion [with Parcelſians] that tacul.y in a human body 
of turning things to a ſtony ſubllance. | | 
La'Ps, Lat. a ftone. 
Lapis Admirabilis, Lat. fin medicine] an artificial None, ſo called 
on account of its great virtues ; it is compounded of vitriol, ſalt-petre, 


_ allum, and ſeveral other ingredients. 


Lapis Armenus [of Armenia, where firſt found] a light, brittle 
ſtone, of a blue colour inclining to green, of aſe in phyſic. 

Lapis Ceruleus Anglicus, a mineral found in Lancathire, there 
called killow, uſed for drawing lines. | 

Laps Crufis, Lat. ['. e. the croſs ſtone] is of two ſorts, the one 
ſhews a white croſs on an afh-coloured ground; and the other a pur- 


ple or black one. 


Lars Yematiites, Lat. [of aua, Gr. blood] the blood-ſone ; a cer- 
tain red ſtone good tor ſtopping of blood. 

Laeis {»fernalis, Lat. [i. e. the infernal ſtone] a ſort of cauſtic 
compoſition. 

Lapis Judaicus, Lat. {ſo called, becauſe found in Judza] a little 
ſtone in the ſhape of an olive, with lines or {treaks fo equally dittanc 
as if they were artificially made by a turner. ; 

Lavis Laxuti, Lat. a ſlone of an azure or blue colour, of which. 
the paint called ultram.rine is made. The lapis laxuli, or azure ſtone, 
is a copper ore, very compact and hard, fo as take a high polith, and 
is worked into a great vanety of toys. It is tound in detached lumps, 
uſually of the ſize of a man's hit, of an elegant blue colour, beau- 
tifully variegated with clouds of white and veins of a thining gold co- 
Jour. Tha: of Afia and Africa is much ſuperior to the Bohemian or 
German kind. It has been uſed in medicine, but the preſent p:aQice 
takes no notice of it. To it the painters are indebted for their beau - 
tiful ultramarine colour, which is only a calcination of lapis lazuli. 
Hill. | | | 

Lats /imacis; Lat. the ſnail-ſtone; a ſmall white ſtone of an oval 
figure, found in the head of ſuch inails as are without ſhells, and wan- 

der about in fields and places under ee 3 

Lapis Lipis, Lat. a ſtone of a ſaphire blue colour like indigo, but 
ſomewhat tranſparent. 

Lapis Medicamentoſus, Lat. an artificial flone, made of colcothar 
or calcined vitriol, litharge, allum, &c. efficacious in ſtopping the 
running of the reins, Qc. | : 

Lapis Nephriticus, Lat. a ſtone of a green and milk white colour 
mixed, of great efficacy againſt the ftone in the kidneys. 

La'eLanp, the moſt northerly country in Europe, ſituated between 
65 and 70 degrees of north latitude. 

La'yPa [with botaniſts] the plant bur or clot- bur. 

LapPa'co, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb maiden-lips, ſhepherd's- 
rod or teazle. 


La PER [of Jap] 1. One who laps or wraps up. They may be 


lappers of linen. Swift. 2. One who laps or licks. 
down looſe. Lappets and ruffles. Sw. | 

La'ppice, or La'pics [hunting term] uſed when greyhounds open 
their mouths in the courſe ; or hounds in the leaſh or firing. 

LarsA NA, Lat. [with botaniſts] wild eole- wort or dock-crels ; a 
plant, on the root ot which Cæſar's army lived a long time at Dyrra- 
chium. : | 

Laess [lahſus, Lat.) 1. A flip, a ſmall miſtake, a petty error, 
Theſe are petty errors and minor /apſes. Brown. 2. Fall, flow, 
glide. Lapſe of time, Hale, 


| A tranſlation of right from one to another; a 
Laess [in law] 1 g — 


La'eeer, [of lap, læppe, Sax. ] the parts of a head drefs that hang 
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benefice is ſaid to be in 14%, when the patron, who ought to preſent 
thereto in ſix months after it is vacant, has omitted to do it; « ws 
which default the ordinary has a right to collate to the ſaid benefice. 
In a preſentation to a vacant church a layman ought to preſent within 
four months, and a clergyman within fix, otherwiſe a devolution or 
lapſe of right happens. Aye. | 3 

A Lit 55 neus. 1 of labor, Lat.] 1. To fall from per- 
fection, truth or faith The /ap/ing ſtate of human corruption. Decay 
of Piety. 2. To glide ſlowly, to fall by degrees, A tendency to 
Iapſe into the barbarity of thoſe northern nations from whom we are 
deſcended. Swift. 3. To flip, to fail in any thing. 
; To Jah e in fulneſs ON 

Is ſorer than to lie for need. Shake Feare. 


4. To ſlip by inadvertency or miſtake. Lapſed into the burleſque cha- 


rafter, Addiſon. 5. To loſe the proper time. By the appellants /ap- 
Hing the term of law. Ayliffe. 4. To fall by the negligence of one 
proprietor to another. If the archbiſhop ſhall not fill it up within fix 
months enſuing, it /ap/es to the king. Ayliffe. 

La"PseD {in theology] fallen from the ſtate of innocency. 

La'ewinG [of lap and wing ; hleap-pince, Sax. 9. d. clap-wing] 
a clamorous bird, ſo called from its often clapping its long wings. 

La“ WORK [of Jap and work] work in which one part is inter- 
changeably wrap'd over the other. A kind of /ap2wort. Grew. 

La'quevs, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the ant apy 2 

Laquevs [with ſurgeons] a ſort of bandage for ſtretching out 
broken or disjointed bones, to keep them in their places when they 
have been ſet ; ſo tied, that if it be drawn together or preſſed with 


weight, it ſhuts up cloſe. 


La'RA, or LARAN DRA, one of the Naiades, a nymph, on whom 
Mercury is ſaid to have begotten the houſhold gods, called Lares. 
They were diſtinguiſhed into public and private; the public Lares 
were eſteemed protectors of cities, people, and high-ways ; and the 


private Lares of families. 


La'xroard Iq. d. wer-board, of laut, Lat. the left fide] the 
left hand fide of a ſhip or boat, when a perſon ſtands with his face 
towards the head. Tack to the /arboard, and ſtand off to ſea. 
Dryden. REID SR | 
LAR BOARD the Helm [a ſea phraſe] is to put the helm on the lar- 
board, or left ſide of the ſhip. | | . 

LAaR BOARD Watch [a ſea term] one half of a ſhip's crew, under 
the direction of the chief mate, which watches in its turn with the 
ſtarboard watch. | 1 | 

La'rceny [/atrotimum, Lat. larcin, Fr. ladrocinio, It.] petty theft, 


ſtealing, a wrongful taking away of another perſon's goods. Thoſe 


laws would be very unjuſt, that ſhould chaſtize murder and petty 


larceny. with the ſame puniſhment. SSectator. 


Grand Larcexy [in law] is where the goods exceed the value of 
one ſhilling from a perſon, five ſhillings in a ſhop, forty ſhillings in 
a dwelling- houſe, | Ap | 

Petit Larcexy, is when the goods ſtolen exceed not the value of 


a ſhilling, Sc. 


 Larcn Tree [/arix, Lat. fo called of Lariſſa, a city of Theſfaly, 
where it was firſt known] a lofty tree, bearing leaves like thoſe of a 
pine tree, and a ſort of muſhroom or fruit called agaiic. The gum of 


this tree is called Venice turpentine. The leaves, which are long and 
narrow, are produced out of little tubercles, in form of a painter's 


pencil, as in the cedar of Libanus, but fall off in winter. The 
cones are {mall and oblong, and for the moſt part have a ſmall branch. 
rowing out of the top. Theſe are produced at remote diſtances 
trom the male flowers, on the ſame tree. The male flowers are, for 
the moſt part, produced on the under. ſide of the branches, and at 
their firſt appearance are very like ſmall cones. Miller. 

Lakb, Fr. {/ardo, It. and Sp. of lardum, Lat. bacon] 1. The fat 
of a hog's belly melted, the greaſe of ſwine; commonly called 
ſwine's ſeam. As ſuddenly as /ard fat thy lean beaſts. Donne. 2. Ba- 


con, ſwine's fleſh. And to the table ſent the ſmoaking ard. 


Dryden. 

To Lard Meat, verb act. [larder, Fr. lar dare, It. enlardar, Sp. in 
cookery] 1. To draw thin ſlips of fat bacon through the outſides of it, 
to ſtuff with bacon. No man /ards ſalt pork with orange peel. King. 
2. To fatten in general. h | | 

5 Now Falſtaff ſweat to death, | 

And /ars the lean earth as he walks along. SH are. 
3. To mix with ſomething elſe by way of improvement. To /ard 
with wit thy hungry Epſom proſe. Dryder. 

Lax DA“ RIUM, 121 Cold records] the larder in a nobleman's houſe, 
the place where the victuals are kept. 

_ La'spes [of lard; lardier, O. Fr.] the room where meat is kept 
or falted. In a cool and wet larder it will keep. Bacon. 

LaRDERA'RIUS Regis, Lat. the king's larderer, or clerk of the 


| kitchin. 


La'8peRER [of larder] one who has the charge of the larder. 

LA Dom, or LaRDOON, /ub/?, Fr. [in cookery] a ſmall ſlip of ba- 
con, proper for larding. _ | : | 

Lask, a turner's bench, bow, ſtring, ſeat, Sc. whereto he fits to 
turn things. | 

Laxks, certain domeſtic gods of the Romans, called alſo penates, 
Placed in ſome private place of the houfe, or in the chimney corner, 
which the family honoured as their protectors, and therefore offered to 
them wine and frankincenſe. Plutarch tells us, that they were co- 
vered with dog's Kin, and a dog placed next to them, to expreſs the 
care they had of the houſe, and their friendſhip to thoſe that did be- 
long to it. The poets feign that Lara being ſentenced to loſe her 
tongue for revealing to Juno, Jupiter's intention of deflowring Jutur- 
na, ſhe was ſent to hell under the conduct of Mercury, who lyin 
with her by the way, begat two ſons, named Lares, from whenc 
theſe gods are denved.  __ ; | 

Lance, Fr. Fargo, It. Sp. and Port. of largus, Lat.] 1. Wide, 
extcuſive, There he conquer d a thouſand miles wide and large. Ab- 
bot. 2 Big, bulky. Great Theron /arge of limbs, and giant height. 
Dryden. 3. Liberal, abundant, * ul. Thy ſiſter's cup deep and 
large. Ezekiel. 4. Copious, diffuſe, A arge teſtimony under his 
hand. Clarendon. 5. At large; without reſtraint. It will carry th: 


ceives another bifid petal, which alſo ends in a tail; in the mids 


LAS 


voice farther en in the alr at large. Bacon. 6. A bis 
That point debated a? yy Watrs, oy large; ute, 

To LaxoE [ſpoken of a ſhip] when ſhe gots neither vor. .. 
wind, nor upon the wind, but as it were quartered between Vi the 

To Farce [a fea phraſe} the wind is faid to large, whe; 10 5 
a freſh gale. | 3 : blog 

Lance, as to go large [in horſemanſhip] is when a horſe 155 
takes in more ground in going wider of the center of the Ty : 
deſcribing a greater hdr uit 1 3 | b Wn 

Lasck [in muſic] the greateſt meaſure of muſical quintite,. 
large containing two longs, one long two briefs, and one brief 0 
ſemibriefs. AR | wy 

La'gGELY, adv. [of large] 1. Widely, extenſively, 
diffuſely. Where the author treits more /argely. Warts, 3 
ly, bounteouſly. How /arge!y gives, how {plendidly he treat 
den. 4. Abundantly. 3 
8 They their fill of love, and love's diſport 

| Took /argely. Milton. 8 

La'scexess of large] 1. Greatneſs, elevation. Larger, 
mind. Collier. 2. Bignets, bulk. 3. Extenſion, amplitude 155 
largeneſ; of that offer. Hooker. 4. Wideneſs. The multitude ind 
largeneſi of rivers. Bentley, _ | l 

L070 [/argitio, Lat. largeſſe, Fr. largbexxa, It.] a fee viſt be 
ſtowed upon any one, a dole or preſent, a bounty, Ty, thouſat 
ducats for a bounty to me and my fellows, for they give great J. 
gs where they come. Bacon. 5 Wh 
Laxcr'rro [in mulic books] fignifies a movement a little quicker 
than /argo, _ | 

LarciFLUOUS e Lat.] flowing abundantly. 

La'xco [in muſic books] ſignifies a flow movement, yet one de. 
gree quicker than grave, and two than digi. 
 L&'srrx, Lat. the larch-tree that yields turpentine, | 

Lark [lapepc, Sax. lerch, Ger. lærka, Su. lerk, Dan, Jacy:y4 
Scottiſh] a mal ſinging bird. It was the lark the herald of the 
morn. Shakeſpeare. 

La'xxEr [of /ark] one that catches /arks. 

La'rx-sPUR, l. a plant. Its flower conſiſts of many %iſtni:; 
petals, with the uppermolt contracted, which ends in a tail, and re. 


riſes a pointal, which becomes a fruit of many pcds collected into x 
head, and filled with feeds generally angular. Miller, 

La'rmitk [of Jarme, Fr. a tear, becauſe it cauſes the water to fall 
by drops or tears at a diſtance from the wall; in architecture] the ea 
or drip of a houſe ; a flat ſquare member placed on the cornice, beloy 
the cymatium, and juts out the fartheſt, PENS 

La xv, the ghoſts or ſpirits of wicked men, which after death, 
were believed to wander up and down the earth; phantoms or app. 
tions that torment the wicked, and affright good men, 

. LA“ R VAT ED {/arvatus, Lat.] 1. Wearing a maſk, 2. Frigh ted with 
irits. 8 | 

„ Sub}. [of alarum, or alarm] 1. Alarm, a noiſe noting 

danger. His /arum bell might loud and wide be heard. Spenſer, 2, 

An engine that makes a noiſe at a certain hour, That larum, which 

though it were but three inches big, yet would both wake a man, and 

of itlelf light a candle for him at any ſet hour. Willius. | 

Laryxco'TOMY [of AzpuyZ and Toft, from Te, Gr. to cut] the 
act of cutting or opening of the wind-pipe, to prevent the perſons 
being choaked by a quinſey. ; | 

La'rvnxx [Azevys, Gr. with anatomiſts] the top of the wind-pipy 
which lies below the root ofthe tongue before the pharynx, by which 
the breath is drawn, and the voice formed. There are thirteen mul- 
cles for the motion of the fine cartilages of the larynx. Derban. 

La'eynx, Lat. [with botaniſts] the larinch- tree, or larch-uee, 
that yields turpentine. See LARCH-TREE, | | 

Lascivifxr, adj. [Jaſcivirm, Lat.] playing, wantoning, frolick 
ſome. 

Lase1'v10us Cl Fr. a/eiwvo, It. and Sp. of laſcivus, Lat.] .. 
Wanton in behaviour, luſtful, lewd. The Iaſcivious man to chr 
off his leud amours. South. 2. Soft, luxurious, wanton in general. 

Lascr'viousLY, adv. [of Jaſcivious] leudly, looſely, wanton, 
luſtully, 

Lasc1viousxess [of /aſcivious] wantonneſs, looſeneſs, leudnek, 
The laſcivioiſneſ of his elegies. Dryden. | 

La'sER, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb Benjamin. 

LaskRPTTIUu [q. d. Jac ſerpitium, Lat.] the plant laſer wor: 

Lasn {the moſt probable etymology of this word ſeems to be that 
of Skinner, from ſchlagen, Du. to ftrike ; whence aß and laſs. 
F+bnſon] 1. A blow with a whip, rod, or any thing pliant and og). 
Sounding /a/bes. Dryden. 2. Ihe thong or ſmaller cord of the wil 
that gives the cut or blow. Your whip wanted a /a/þ to it. Addiſon 
3. A leaſh or ſtring, in which an animal is held, a ſnare; N 
The farmer they leave in the /a/h. Tur. 4. A ſtroke of ſatire, 
ſarcaſm. The moral is a 1% at the vanity of arrogating that to dit. 
ſelves, which ſucceeds well. LErange. f tat 

To Lasn, verb act. [from the ſubſt. ſome derive it of /aquew, : 
an halter, 9. 4. to laſh one with a rope's end] 1. To ble þ 105 
ſcourge, to itrike with any thing pliant. Lucagus to 1% his l 
dends. Dryden. 2. To move with a ſudden ſpring or jirk. He 5 
and /a/ting up his heels his rider throws. Dryden. NE 
firike with a ſharp ſound. And big waves 44% the frighte 2 i 
Priar. 4. To ſcourge with ſatire. Could penſion d N : 
honeſt ftrain. 5. To tie any thing down to the fide or ma 


ſhip. f | | 
6 Lis, verb neut. 1, To ply the whip. They laſh ann 
each other they provoke. Dryden. 2. To uſe ſatire again. 
laugh at 2 or to lab at vice. IO: 
La'sner [of Jafþ] one that laſhes or whips. 3 
La'syers [in 25 hoo) the ropes which bind faſt the 3 
breechings of the ordnance, when they are made faſt wi. or tyai 
L'sTx, adj, [among failors] the act of making f 7 
any thing to the ſhip's ſides, maſts, &c. as pikes, mulkets, 
caſks, &c. . . n 
Lair, of EAsutrrE, in che Palit times, a comme t 


| 
| 
t 


LAT 


of twelve ores, each ore being in value 64. or as others 16 A. 


feiture 
ferling: rs [in a ſhip] thoſe ſmall lines like loops, faſtened by 
= w_ the bonnets and drablers. , 5 
bing G [a ſea term] the ſame as veering or failing with quar- 
La eg oing roomer, or going large, z. e. when a ſhip ſails 
ae by a A nor directly before the wind, but as it were quar- 
tering 8 of ad, and prob. an abbreviation of /adde/s. 
, { irl, a maid, a young woman; now applied only to mean 
1 . An honeſt, downright, plain-dealing /aſs it was. 
ir 


Mross, Fr. [laſſezza, It. of /afſitudo, Lat.] wearineſs, a hea- 


vinels B 
e parts. Bacon. | : 
conprſion of (oil phyſicians] a ſtoppage of the animal ſpirits in 
See and muſcles, which forebodes ſome ſickneſs approaching. 
* wh enerally expreſſes that wearineſs which proceeds from a 
2 2 tate, and not from exerciſe, which wants no remedy but 
Miene roceeds from an increaſe of bulk, from a diminution of 
= enen, or from too great a conſumption of the fluids, ne- 
0 f to maintain the ſpring of the ſolids, as in fevers; or from a 
td ſecretion of that juice, whereby the fibres are not ſupplied. 
S ene'ds Ulceroſa [with phyſicians] a ſymptom uſually attend- 
zue the cold fit of an intermitting fever, being a ſoreneſs and weari- 
in F of all the joints and bones. | 
Issbon u, adj. [of laſs and /orn] forfaken by one's miſtreſs, 
Brown groves, __ 
Whoſe ſhadow the * batchelor loves, 
cing /aſslorn. Shakeſpeare. | 
Lasr, +. coo Sax. lateſte, or leſte, Du. letzt, Ger. ] 1. The 
tell, that which follows all the reſt in time. Here 1 of Britons 
let your names be read. Pope. 2. The hindmoſt, which follows in 
order of place. 3. Beyond which there is no more. Unhappy to 
the /aſt the kind releating-knell. Cow/ey. 4. Next before the preſent ; 
u, Ia week. 5. Utmoſt. 
' * Fools ambitiouſly contend | 
For wit and pow'r, their 4 endeavours bend. Dryden. 
6. 4 laſt; in concluſion, at the end. He ſhall overcome at the /aft. 
Gefis. 7. The laſt; the end. And blunder on in buſineſs to e 


laſt, Pope. 


Pleas'd with his idol he commends, admires, 
Adores, and /aft the thing ador'd deſires. Dryden. 

Lasr, ſabſt. [laepee, Sax. licit, Du. and L. Ger. feift, Ger. let, 
du.] a mould or wooden foot to make ſhoes on. Uſed to cut faces 
over his laſ?. Addiſon. 5 a 

To Las r, verb neut. [lær van, Sax,] to abide, to continue, to en- 
dure. Contriv'd with great wiſdom to /aft till time ſhould be no 
more. Addiſon. 

Laer [lærx, of hlapean, Sax. to load, laſt, Du. and Ger.] a 
burthen or meaſure, as of pitch, tar, or aſhes, 12 barrels ; of hides, 
12 dozen; of red herrings, 20 cades; of ſtock-fiſh, 1000; of 
gun-powder, 24 barrels. ; 

LasT [in the marſhes of Kent] a court held by 24 jurats, ſum- 
moned by the bailiff. | | 

A ſboemaker muſt not go beyond his Last. 

The moral inſtruction of this proverb, is, that perſons, though 
Frilful in their own art, ought not to meddle or make with things out 
of their own ſphere, and not preſume to correct or amend what they 


When 4% 1 dy d. Donne. 2. In concluſion. | 


ſtory of the celebrated painter Apelles, who having drawn a famous 
pece and expoſed it to public view, a cobler came by and found 
zult with it, becauſe he made too few latchets to the g\-loſhoes 3 A- 
pelles mends it accordingly, and ſets it out again ; and the next day 
tie cobler coming again, finds fault with the whole leg ; upon which 
Apelles comes out, ſaying, Cobler, go home, and keep to your laft, See 
COBLER e : 

Lasr Heir [in law] he to whom lands fall by eſcheat, for want of 
a lau ful heir, as the king, lord of the manor, Oc. 

Li'sracr, or Le'sTace [/eftage, Fr. laſtagie, Du.] 1. Cuſtom 
Challenged in ſome markets or fairs for carrying goods to them to be 
ld. 2. Cuſtom paid for freightage. 3. The ballaſt of a ſhip. 

La'srING, part. adj. [from laſt} 1. Containing, durable, Renders 
the body leſs durable and laſting. Ray. 2. Of long continuance, 
perpetual, It leaves a laſting caution in the man. Locke. 

Le'sTINGLY, adw. [of laſting] perpetually, in a laſting manner. 

La'sTiNGxzss [of /a/{ing} continuance, durableneſs. The /aſting- 
eg of the motions. Sidney. 

LisTLY, adv. [from /aft] 1. In the laſt place. I will juſtify the 
Quarrel, ſecondly, balance the forces, and /aſi/y, propound variety of 
G&lipns. Bacon. 2. In the concluſion or end, at laſt, 

Laren, Jab. [letſe, Du. /accio, It.] a faſtning for a door, being a 
o wh catch that is moved by a ſtring or a handle. The /atch moved 

+ Gay, 

To Laren, verb af. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To faſten with a latch, 
Ihe door was only /atched. Locke. 2. To faſten, to cloſe, perhaps, 
i this place; unleſs it rather ſignifies to waſh, from lat her. John/on. 
But haſt thou yet /atch'd th' Athenian's eyes 
„With the love juice, as I did bid thee do? Shaleſpeare. 
* TCHES of a Clock, thoſe parts which wind up, and unlock the 


* TCHET CIacet, Fr. a lace to lace with] the ſtring of a ſhoe, by 
ich it is faſtened. The Laschet of whoſe ſhoes I am not worthy to 
unlooſe, Se. Mark. 
, A TCHETS, LA'TCHts, or La'sKETs [in a ſhip] are ſmall lines 
ons into the top-ſails, called bonnets and drablers, in the form of 
FN by which the bonnets are laced to the courſes or plain fails, and 
e rablers to the bonnets, | | 
pony [lare, lex, or lore, Sax. Iact, Du. and L. Ger. ] 1. Behind 
„e, Contrary to early, flow, long delayed. My 14e ſpring. 
2 Laſt in any placee, office, or character. The late ſar- 
5 


in the limbs, fatigue. Laſſitude is a kind of contuſion and 


Las r, adv. I. The laſt time, the time next before the preſent. 


do not underſtand. The proverb is only the Latin, Ne ſutor ultra 
etiam, in an Engliſh dreſs; and firſt took its authority from a 


LAT 


vants, and thoſe who ſtay'd in the family. Addiſon. 3. The deceaſed j 
as, the late dean Swift. 4. Far advanced in the day or night. 

Lark, adv. 1. After long delays, after a long time. When mor- 
tals ſearch too ſoon, and fear too /ate, Dryden. 2. In a latter ſeaſon; 
Some flowers which come more early, and others which come more 
late in the year. Bacon. 3. Lately, not long ago. Men have of 
late made uſe of a pendulum. Locke. 4. Far in the day or night, 
Was it ſo late, friend, ere your went to bed? Shakeſpeare. 

Better LaTE than never. 

Fr. I! want mieux tard que jamais. Ger. Belſer ſpaht als gar 
nicht. This is generally meant of reformation, or leading a new life; 
and ſo we ſay, 

; It is never too LarE to repent. 

It is true, when it is done; but how many (it is to be feared) re- 
lying too much upon this proverb, let ip the opportunities and aſſiſ- 
tances, which divine goodnſ5 affords them, till it is out of their pow- 


er at all; we are therefore by no means to underſtand by this pro- 


verb, that it is no matter how late we return, but 
have been ſo unfortunate to defer it till the decline 
better then, than not at all. 


La“rzb, adj. [of late] belated, ſurprized, or overtaken by the 
night, | 


that where perſons 
of their days, it is 


Now ſpurs the /ated traveller apace, 
To gain the timely inn. Shakeſpeare. 


La"TELY, adv. [of late] not long ago. Aquila lately come from 
Italy. Ads. ; 


La'Texess [of late] time far advanced. Lateneſs in life might be 
improper to begin the world with. Svi/2. 

La"TENT, adj. [/atens, Lat.] lying hid, concealed, ſecret. Its re- 
tired movements, and more ſecret /arent iprings. Woodward. 

LATERAL [ ateralis, Lat.] 1. Percaining to the ſides of any thing, 
growing out on the fide. Lateral branches. Ray. 2. Placed or aQ- 


ing in a direction perpendicular to a horizantal line. Eurus and Ze- 
phyr with their /atera/ noiſe. Milton. 
LaTERaL Diſeaſe, the pleuriſy. | | 
LaTERAL Equation [in algebra] an equation that has only one 
root, whereas a quadratic has two, a cubic three roots, Ec. 
LaTERAL Judge, an aſſeſſor, one that fits on the bench with, and 
aſſiſts another judge. BT 
LATERA'LITY, /ubft, from loteral] the quality of having diſtinct 
ſides. A right and left /aterality in the ark. Brown. 7 
La'TERALLY, adv. [of lateral] by the fide, fidewiſe. The days 


are ſet /atera//y againſt the columns of the golden number. Holder. 


La"TERAN Council, a modern council, fo called from the place in 
which it was held at Rome, under pope Innzcent the third, and which, 


by decreting, that the Divine ESSENCE neither generates, nor is ge- | 


nerated,” gave (what we may call) the final blow to Athanaſtaniſm. 
See BuLu. Defenſ. Fd Nicen, Eid. Oxor. p. 441. And the firſt coun- 
cil of Toledo, as cited by archbiſhop Uper, gave the like decifion : 
Si quis diæcrit, &c. 1. c. if any one ſhall ſay, or believe, that Deity 
is capable of being born [or begotten] let him be anathema.” UsRER 


de Ignatii Epift. p. 109. Of which decree it is very remarkable, 
that biſhop Bull, not without approbation, takes notice of LuTautr's 


having ranged theſe deciſions among the coxruPTIONS of the Ro- 
man church, p. 440. And on the other fide, the good arcunisyor 
(if I do not miſtake him) gives his ſanction to them. For he pro- 
teſts againſt the notion of a begotten eſſence; and adds, „lad enim 
are nobis tenendim, &c. g. d. we muſt never let go firm held of this, 
that from the perſon of the Father by generation, the unztGoTTEN 
ESSENCE was Communicated to the Son.“ p. 109. Thus one and the 


"£5 ++ 


Larn [lzpe, læd, Sax.) a great part or diviſion in a country, con- 
taining three or more hundreds, It is explained ſo by Du Cange, 
I ſuppoſe from Spelman, portio comitatus major tres wel plures hundre- 
das continens. This is apparently contrary to Spenſer in the follow- 
ing example. If all that tything failed, then all that Jar was 


charged for that tything ; and if the 44% failed, then all that hun- 


dred was demanded for them ; and if the hundred, then the ſhire. 
Spenſer. 

LaTur, ſalſt. the tool of a turner, by which he turns about his 
matter ſo, as to ſhape it by the chizel. The veel turned nimbly in 
the lathe, Ray. 
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diſtinction, and of the ſenatorial order. 
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Liurn [leder, Su.] the froth of water and ſoap. 
To La rukk, verb neut. [leppan, Sax.] to form a foam, 
Chuſe water pure, | | 
Such as will /ather cold with ſoap. Baynard. 
To Larnzx, verb ad: to cover with froth of water and ſoap. _ 
La'ThrEve, or LEIDER [in the Saxon gs an officer 
who had authority over the third part of a country, whole territory 


Was called a tithing. 


La'tuvyris, Lat. [aa0vpic, Gr.] the herb called garden ſpurge. 
La'Thyrus [Nahr Gr.) chichelings, peaſe-everlaſting. 
La'T1a, a feaſt inſtituted in honour of Jupiter Latialis. : 

- Laricta'vivs [among the 3 a tunic or coat trimmed with 

broad ſtuds or buttons like the head of a nail. It was a garment of 


Lariro'Lious [in botanic writings] broad leafed. 2 

LA“TIx, /ubſt. [lingua Latina, Lat. J the tongue anciently ſpoken in 
Rome; alſo an exerciſe. practiſed by ſchool-boys, who turn Engliſh 
into Latin. In learning farther his ſyntaxis, he ſhall not uſe the com- 
mon order in ſchools for making of latin. Aſcham. 5; 

Larix, adj. [latinus] written or ſpoken in the language of the old 
Romans. Auguſtus himſelf could not make a new Latin word. Locke. 

LATIN Feriæ, certain feaſts appointed by Tarquinius Superbus, 
king of Rome, and celebrated four days ſucceſſively, during which 
they offered ſacrifices to Jupiter Latialis, for preſerving the union be- 
tween the Latins and Romans. | 

La'TinisM { /atiniſme, Fr. latiniſmus, L. Lat.] a mode of ſpeaking 
or writing according to the propriety of the Latin tongue, a Latin 
idiom. Milton has made uſe of frequent tranſpoſitions and /atini/ms. 
Addiſon. | 

La'Tinsr [of Latin] one well verſed in Latin. . 

Lati'niTy [latinite, Fr. /atinitas, Lat.) the Latin tongue, the 

propriety of it, the purity of Latin ſtile. If Shakeſpeare was able to 
a Plautus with eaſe, nothing in /atinity could be hard to him. Denni, 
To La“TIxIZ E, verb neut. ¶[latiniſer, Fr. from Latin) 1. To uſe 
words or phraſes borrowed from the Latin. Terms and phraſes that 
are /atinized. Watts, 2. To expreſs one's ſelf after the manner of 
the Latins. 3. To give Latin terminations to words. | 
L“ Tion [with philoſophers] the tranſlating or moving of a natu- 


ral body from one place to another in a right line; and is much the 


ſame as local motion. | | | 
LaTiro'srROUs, a. [of latus, broad, and roſtrum, Lat. a beak | 


broadbeaked. Latireftrous and flat-billed birds. Brown. 


La'Tizn, adj. [of late] ſomewhat late. 


LaTi's1Mvs Dorf [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the arm which 


ariſes chiefly from the ſeven lower ſpines of the vertebræ, or turning 


joints of the cheſt, and all thoſe of the loins, and is inſerted into the 


ſhoulder-bone, by a ſhort, flat, ſtrong tendon. It is alſo called ar/- 
caiptor and terfer. | | | 

La"TITAaNCY, or LaTiTa'TiON [latitatio, latitans, from /atito, 
Lat.] the ſtate of lurking or lying hid. Their ſeceſſion or /atitancy. 
Brown. tht | | 

La'TiTANT, adj. [of latitans, Lat.] concealed, lying hid. This 
is evident in ſnakes and lizzards /atitant many months in the year, 
Brown. | | 

La'TiTaT, a writ whereby all men in perſonal actions are called 
originally to the king's-bench. Latitat ſignifies he lies hid, fo that 


being ſerved with this writ, he muſt put in ſecurity for his appearance 


at the day appointed. | 
La'Tirupe, Fr. [latitudine, It. latitud, Sp. of latitudo, Lat.] 


1. Width, breadth ; in bodies of unequal dimenſions, the ſhorter axis; 


in equal bodies, the line drawn from right to left, Provided the length 
do not exceed the /atitude above one third. Wotten. 2. Room, 
ſpace, extent. There is a difference of degrees in mens underſtandings 
to ſo great a /atituee, that there is a greater difference between ſome 
men and others than between ſome men and beaſts. Locke, 3. The 
extent of the earth or heavens, reckoned from the equator to either 
pole. 4. Of a 2 [in geography] is the diſtance of that place 


either north or ſouth, from the equinoctial, and is meaſured by that 


arch of the meridian of the you which is intercepted between the 
place and the equinoctial. Places of the ſame /atitude. Addiſon. 5. 
Unreftrained acceptation, licentious or lax interpretation. The be- 
nign /atitude of the doctrine of goodwill, South, 6. Freedom from 
ſettled rules, laxity. In human actions there are no degrees and pre- 
ciſe natural limits deſcribed, but a /atitude is indulged. Taylor. 7. 


o 


Extent, diffuſion. Great learning and /atitude of knowledge. Brown. 


Difference of Laritupe [in navigation] is the northing or ſouth- 
ing of a ſhip, or the way gained, to the northward or ſouthward. 

LaTtituDe of a Star [with aſtronomers] is the ſpace that any ſtar 
or planet is at any time from the ecliptic. | 

Apparent LarITuDE ſin aſtronomy] is the diſtance of its apparent 
place from the ecliptic. 5 

Northera La TI uDE if a Star [in aſtronomy} is its diſtance from 
the ecliptic towards the north pole. 8 

| Southern LATIT VDE of a Star [ in aſtronomy] is its diſtance from 
the ecliptic towards the ſouth pole. | | 

Law1ruDE of Health [with phyſicians] that deviation from a cer- 
tain ſtandard of weight and bulk, which a perſon cannot admit of 
without falling into a diſeaſe. 

LATITUDINA'RIAN, adj. ¶ Iatitudinaire, Fr. latitudinarius, L. Lat.] 
not reſtrained, thinking or acting at large. Latitudinarian love will 
be expenſive. Collier. | 

LAaTITUDINa'RIANS, ſubſt, [of latitudo, Lat.] perſons who take 
too great a liberty in matters of religion. Johnſon ſays it implies 
thoſe who depart from orthodoxy, but others, perſons of moderation 


with regard to religious opinions, who believe there is a latitude in 


the road to heaven which may admit people of different perſuaſions. 
La'"romisT [/atomus, Lat. da., of Nas, a ſtone, and r⁹ , Gr. 
to cut] a ſtone cutter, a maſon. | 
LzTo'na [according to the poets] the mother of Apollo and Di- 
ana by Jupiter, Homer. 
La'TRaNT, ad. [latrans, Lat.] barking ; as, a /atrant writer, an 
author Who ſnarls at others. The minds and genius of the /atrant 
race. Tickell. | 


LaT&Ya, Lat. [ar, Gr. latrie, Fr.] the worſhip of God; 
this is the higheſt kind, and diſtinguiſhed by the Romanitis from 4u- 


_ croſs parts like a lattice. 


| Hakeawell. 


Lewvaterirs to waſh the temples, wriſts, and jugulars. Haruy, 2. {la 


land or houſes, which in ancient times the proprietor paid to the new 
tenant, as an acknowledgment upon inveſtiture, or for being put into 


a veſſel, boat, c. 


LAU 
lia, or inferior worſhip. Supplications and othe: 
croſs. Stilling fleet. And this if I am not — | 
Clarke ſtyles accumulated idolatry ; and partly as conſig;, » 
tion of the ſecond commandment, wiz. by worſhi pin nd in a rig, 
partly as (by their own confeſſion) they apply that W Pp 10 
in the MosT HIGH and ABSOLUTE ſes of the word] to : Worſhip 
character, which in his judgment belongs only to the ©; 3 Oo diate 
See Co-orDiINaTION, DEITY and WorgHie compared VE SUppgny, 
LaTROCINA'T10N, the act of robbing, lundering or lags 
La"TTEN {latta, It. Jaton, Sp. lattoen, Du. leren, Fr 1 5%. 
thin plates of iron tinned over. A latten baſon. Prachas * 0 
La"TTER, adj. [this is the comparative of late, cho 
written with double 77, contrary to analogy and to our 0 — Tal 
in the ſuperlative, Jae. When the thing of which the Price 
is made is mentioned, we uſe later; as, this fruit is lat compariſon 
reſt ; but /after, when no compariſon is expected; as tho than the 
fruits. Johnſon] 1. Happening after ſomething elſe 4 15 
lately done or paſt. In theſe Jatter ages. Locke, 3. Mac ten, 
laſt of two. The difference between reaſon and revelath Ped th 
what ſenſe the /atter is ſuperior, Watts. e n 
LArTERN Math [ladden mæð, Sax. ] a fecond mowi 
LA“T Tick [of laxxa, Sax. a lathe, /aztis, Fr. By 
lettice, and derived from lex rnen, a hindering iron or 
by Skinner imagined to be derived from latte, Du. 8 1 
corrupted from nettite, or network. I have ſometimes derived 5 
let and eye, leteyen, that which lets the eye. It may be dedu * 
laterculus. Johnſon] a window made of lathe work * A win fron 
with ſticks or irons croſſing each other at ſmall diſtances, ON 
_ To La'TTiCE, verb act. from the ſubſt.] to mark or bar with 


ng, 


Larus Primarium [in conic ſections] a right line drawn thre 
vertex of the ſection, parallel to the bak of the tri N 
the cone, and within 1 | e 
TP _ [in conic on] the ſame as perameter, 
LaTus Tranſverſum [of the hyperbola] is a right line i 
between the 82 of 11 two —— Lane 8 
Lavewme'xTum, Lat. a fomentation. 
Lava'vpuLa, Lat. [with botaniſts] lavender, lavender ſpike 
Lava"T10N, fal/, Llavatio, Lat.] the act of waſhing, eſpecially of 
metals and minerals, a cleanſing them from their filth, by waffe 
them in water or ſome other liquor. The ſolemn day of her lavatiy, 


La'varory, or Lavape'ro, . [from Jaws, Lat. to waſh; in 
phyſic] 1. A wath, ſomething in which parts diſeaſed are waſhed, 


Chili in America] certain places where gold is got out of the earth b 
waſhing. Ep Ps e 1 
To Laub, verb. act. ¶ landare, It. laude, Lat.] to praiſe, to cel 
brate. We /aud and magnify thy glorious name. Bentley, | 
Laup [laude, It. of Jaus, Lat.] 1. Praife, honour paid, celebration 
in general. Great /aud and praiſe were mine. Pope. 2. That par 


of divine worſhip which conſiſts in praiſe, Laud and thanks to Gol, | 


Bacon. 

Lav'par e, Fr, and Sp. [laudubile, It. of Jaudabilis, Lat.] i. Wor- 
thy of praiſe, commendable. 'I'he /audable aim of pleaſing. Lich, 
2. Healthy, ſalubrious. Laudable animal juices, Arbuthme. 

LaupasLe Matter [with fargeons] ſuch matter of a wound a l 
natural, and has no bad quality. | | 

Lau'DaBLENEss [of /audable] praiſe-worthineſs. 
 Lav'panLy, adv. [of laudable} in a manner deſerving pri, 
praiſe-worthy, Obſolete words may be /audably revived. Drydm. 

Lau'danum [with phyſicians, a cant word from /auds, Lat. to 
praiſe] a ſoporific tincture, the finer and purer parts of opium, drawn 
in water and ſpirits of wine, and then reduced to its due conſiſence 
uſed to compoſe to reſt. 


a Lau'aTive [/audativus, Lat.] pertaining to praiſe or commend 
ion. 


Lavprmum [in the civil law] the fiftieth part of the value of the 


poſſeſſion. 


Lav'pum, a decifive ſentence or award of an arbitrator. 
Lavos {laudes, Lat.] praiſes ſaid or ſung laſt at morning or even 
ſervice. | 
To Lave, verb act. [of laws, Lat. towaſh] 1. To waſh, to bathe, 
2. [lewer, Fr.] To lade, to draw out, to ſcoop or throw water out 


A fourth with labour /aves 5 | 
Th' intruding ſeas, and waves ejects on waves. Dryden. 
To Lave, verb neut. to waſh one's (elf, to bathe. In her chale 
current oft the goddeſs /aves. Pope. , 
To Lave @ Defign [with painters] is to do a picture over with 
waſh ; to cleanſe, treſhen, or touch it up. 
La"vEDAN, a gennet of an iron gray. | | 
To Lave'rr, verb ad. [laveeren, Du. and L. G.] to fteer 3 ſiß 
ſometimes one way, and ſometimes another, to vary the direcbon ol 
ten in a courſe. Thoſe that 'gainſt ſtiff gales /aveering go. * 
La'veEnDER Ca vende, Fr. Iawanda, It. la vendala. Port. of lavenit- 
la, Lat.] a fragrant herb. It is one of the verticillate plants, who's 
flower conſiſts of one leaf, divided into two flips ; the upper lip 7.” 


ing upright is roundiſh, and for the moſt part bifid, but the u, er lip 


is cut into three ſegments. Theſe flowers are diſpoſed in whorles, 
and are collected into a ſlender ſpike upon the top of the Halle 
Miller. 
LaveNnDER Cotton, an herb. 
La'vENHAM, a market town of Suffolk, on a branch 
Bret, 52 miles from London. ; f 
La'ver [/awoir, Fr. labrum, Lat.] a veſſel to waſh in. 
With Jawers pure and cleanſing herbs waſh of 
The clodded gore. Milton. | 
| LavEs, a fort of tea plant; oiſter-green or ſea · liver · wort. 
LAVEI XNA, the yoddeſs of thieves, Du, ul 
To Laveu, ve/b neut. [hlzban, or hlihan, Sax, 18cÞn, ing 
Ger. lach, Scottiſh) 1. To make that noiſe which ſudden m oxi 


of the ring 


wy +, 


Jer l 


LAU 
: | 11 In poetry] to * gay, favourable, pleaſant, or 


hs the childiſh gear with florets crown'd. Dryden. 
ſe = N 3 treat with contempt, to ridicule. Yow'll be 


. }d at. Shakeſpeare. 


To Laven, verb af. to ſcorn, to mock, to deride. Laugh him 


Let him Lavcn that wins; . 3 - 
; perd ne peut rire. (The merchant who loſes can't 
. F el perſons laugh at our loſſes or misfortunes. The 
zugh.) + ; So 
1 des at ego ringor. 
* 7 Lade in pour kace and cut pour throat. ; 
g oroverb is meant in general of thoſe who are ever fawning and 
We perſons, againſt whom they are at the ſame time imaginin 
Chief in their hearts. | | 
ar Lauck when they can, and weep when they will. 
To Lauch in one's Sleeve, to be pleaſed with a thing privately, 
gichout making any ſhew of it. | , : 
Laven; ſubft. [from the verb] the convulſion cauſed by merriment, 
in inarticulate expreſſion of ſudden merriment. But feigns a Jag 
15 ſee me ſearch around. Pope. 


Lav'CHABLE, adj. [of /augh] ſuch as may properly excite laughter. 


laughable writer. Dryden. | 

8 [of laugh] one that — or is fond of merriment. 
The larghers are much the majority. Pope. | a mes 

[s/UGHINGLY, adv. [of laughing] in a merry manner, merrily. 

Ly/vcinG-STOCK [of laugh and fock] a butt, an object of ridi- 
ale. Both a prey and laughing ſtoct at once. L'Eftrange. 

[,y'vourerR {of laugh] convulſive merriment. See Lavucn and 

; 6. | 
1 e or La“ uoHTER [hlapande and hleadon, hleovon or 
hleabrep, Sax. gelachter, Du. gelachter, Ger.] the act of laughing. 
Lughing cauſeth a continual expulſion of the breath, with the loud 
noiſe which maketh the interjection of laughing, ſhaking of the breaſt 
nd fides, running of the eyes with water if it be violent. Bacon. 

[x/veuTER, the ancients uſed to paint /aughter, or the genius or 
deity of it, in a garment of various colours. 5 

LG Tou-EAST, a market town of Wiltſhire, 87 miles from 

TT | | 3 

115 La'visn, verb ac. [of laws, Lat. to waſh. Skinner, Of this 
word I have been able to find no ſatisfatory etymology. Jobnſon.] 
1. To ſcatter with profuſion, to be laviſh of, to waſte or ſquander 
away. We laviſe'd at our deaths the blood of thouſands. Addiſon. 

La'vishH, adj. 1. Prodigal, waſteful; extravagant, indiſcretely libe- 
nl. The dame has been too /avi/þ of her feaſt, Rowe. 2. Scattered 
in waſte, profuſe, 3. Wild, unreſtrained. Curbing his /avi/ ſpirit. 
Ibaleſßeare. | 

La'visher [of Iaviſb] a prodigal, an unthrift, a profuſe man. 

Li'vishLY, adv: [of lawiſ] profuſely, prodigally. And lav 
perfumes the fields around. Dryden. 2 | 

| La'vishness, or La” 
with pride and Ia wine. Spenſer. 2. profuſeneſs, waſtefulneſs. 

La'vncesTon, a borough town of Cornwall, 208 miles from Lon- 


don. It gives title of viſcount to the Prince of Wales, and ſends two 


nembers to parliament. 


from lance 3 becauſe a ſhip is puſhed into water with great force] 1. 


Io force into the ſea; as, to /aunch a ſhip or boat, is to put it afloat 


outof a dock. Launch out into the deep. St. Luke. 2. To rove at 
lege, to expatiate. He launches out into very flow'ry paths. Prior. 
To Lauxcy, verb af. 1. To puſh to ſea. To fink epiſcopacy 
and launch preſbytery in England. K. Charles. 2. To dart from the 
15 [This perhaps for diſtinction ſake might better be written anch. 
VL 


Launching from the ſky 
His writhen bolt. Dryden. 


among trees. Lawn, a plain extended between woods. Hanmer. 
Through this /auxd anon the deer will come. Shakeſpeare. 

La'unDEer [in the tin works] a trench in a floor cut eight feet long 
ad ten feet over, with a turf at one end for a ſtopper, to let the water 
(that comes along with the bruiſed ore from the coffer of a ſtamping 
mill) run away while the ore ſinks to the bottom. 

La'unpaess [/avandara, It. lavandera, Sp. lawandtira, Port. la- 
dundiere, Fr. Skinner imagines that Iavandergſe may have been the 

word] one whoſe buſineſs is to waſh linen, a waſher-woman. 
Car them to the laundreſs. Shaleſpeare. 

La'oxpey, Jubſt. [as if lawanderie] 1. The room in which cloaths 
ar waſhed, Swift, 2. The act or ſtate of waſhing. Lanndry of 
oaths, Bacon. 

Lavo'LTa, ſubſt. [la volte, Fr.] an old dance in which was much 
urning and capering. Hanmer. | | 

cannot ſing, | 
Nor heel the high /awolt. Shakeſpeare. | 

ka, Lat. [with botaniſts] the bay- tree or laural. 

AUREATE, or LAU'REATED, adj. ¶laureatus, Lat.] decked or 
do ned with laurel. The ancient conquerors uſed to wear crowns of 
laurel, in token of victory. To ſtrew the /aureate herſe where Lycid 
les. Milton, | 

Poet Lav's EAT, a title commonly given to the * poet, &c. 

AUREATED Letters, letters bound up in laurel, ſuch as the Ro- 
— generals were wont to ſend to the ſenate, when the contents of 

M were victory and conqueſt. 
th VREA.TION [of /aureate] it denotes, in the Scottiſh univerſities, 
in * or ſtate of having degrees conferred, as malter of arts, hav- 

2 of them a flowery crown, in imitation of laurel among the 


* REL [laun, Sax. Jaurier, Fr. alloro, It. of laurus, Lat.] 
— 4 the ever-green trees; called alſo the cherry-bay. It hath 
Fi thick, ſhining, ever-green leaves, ſomewhat like thoſe of the 
ind mes; the cup of the flower is hollow and funnel ſhaped, ſpread- 
f r at the top, and is divided into five parts. The flower con- 
is like Ser. which expand in form of à roſe. The fruit, which 
A at of the Cherry-tree, is produced in bunches, and the ſtone is 

ber and narrower than that of the cherry. Miller, The laurus, or 


It. ley, Sp. and Port. lex, Lat. /auvgh, Erſe] 1. A rule of action. 


vISHMENT [from laviνν] 1. Prodigality. Spent 


To Launcn, verb neut. [of lancer, Fr. it is derived by Skinner 


Laund [laund, Sax. lande, Fr. lawn, Wel.] fignifies a plain 


L AW 


laurel of the antients, is affirmed by naturaliſts to be what we call the 


bay-tree. Ainſworth. N 

 LavrEL [figuratively] is the emblem of victory and triumph. 
LavazI [hieroglyphically] repreſents favour and preſervation, 

becauſe lightening never blaſts it as it does other trees; and upon that 

account it is dedicated to Jupiter and Apollo. 


Lav'reLeD, w + [of Jaurel] crowned or decorated with laurel. 
Th' expreſs is come, | 


f With Jaurel d letters from the camp to Rome. Dryden. 
Lau 


RENTA'LIA, Lat, [among the Romans] feſtivals or h-ly- 


days dedicated to Laurentia, who was the nurſe to Romulus and 
Remus. 

Lav' ars, certain pieces of gold, coined A. D. 1619, with the 
head of king James I. laureated. The twenty-ſhilling piece was 
marked with XX, the ten ſhilling piece with X. 9 

Lav'xus, Lat. the bay tree. 

LauRusrixus [with botaniſts] the wild bay. 

Law [lage, lagea, or lah, Sax. law, Dan. lag, Su. l, Fr. legge, 

2. 

A decree, edict, ſtatute, or cuſtom, publickly eſtabliſhed as a rule of 
juſtice. 3. Judicial proceſs. Taking the /aav of every body. Adai- 
Jon. 4. Conformity to law, any thing lawful. When hat's not 
meet, but what muſt be, was /aw. Shakeſpeare. 5. An eſtabliſhed 
_ — mode or proceſs, a fixed correſpondence of cauſe and 
enect. . 

I dy'd whilſt in the womb he ſtaid, 

Attending nature's law, Shakeſpeare; _ 

| | He'llao to Law, for the wagging of a firaw; 

That is, he is a very letigious quarrelſome perſon. | 

Law [among moraliſts] is a decree by which a ſovereign obliges a 
ſubject to conform his actions to what he preſcribes, or a rule of actin 
or not acting, ſet down by ſome intelligent being, or perſons having 
authority for ſo doing. ä ; 


Law of Merchants, a ſpecial law peculiar to merchants, and dif- 


ferent from the common law of England; which is, if there be two 
joint merchants, and one of them dies, his executor ſhall have the 
moiety. It is alſo called the law of the ſtaple. 


Law of Mari, or Law of Mart, called alſo repriſal, it is that 


whereby men take the goods of thoſe by whom they have received 


wrong, and cannot- get ordinary juftice, whenever they find them 
within their own hounds or precincts. | 

Law-Day flage-dæg, Sax.] any day of open court; but was an- 
ciently uſed ot the more ſolemn courts of a county or hundred. 

Laws [of nations] are of two ſorts, either primary or ſecondary ; 
the primary laws are ſuch as concern embaſſies, and the entertainment 
of ſtrangers, and ſuch as concern traffic and the like; the ſecondary 
laws, are ſuch as concern arms. | | 

Law, was painted by the ancients in purple robes, ſeeded with 
ſtars, 1n a mantle of carnation colour, fringed with gold. on 
Law [lap, Sax.] fignifies a hill among the borderers. 

Law 100 arms] the allowed rules and precepts of war, as to make 
on obſerve leagues and truces, to puniſh ſuch as offend in a camp, 


c. 

Laws [of Molmutius] the laws of Dunwallo Molmutius, the 16th 
king of the Britains, Who began his reign 444 years before the birth 
of our Saviour. | . 

Laws cf Cleron [ſo called, becauſe made at Oleron, an iſland of 
_ when king Richard was there] certain laws belonging to ſea 

Irs. . 

Laws Spiritual, the eccleſiaſtical or civil laws, according to which 
the ordinary and eccleſiaſtical judges act in thoſe cauſes that come un- 
der their cognizance. | 

Laws of the twelve Tables [among the Romans] certain laws com- 
poſed from thoſe of Solon, and other conſtitutions of Greece, by order 


of the Roman ſenate 3 which were engraved on ten tables of braſs, 


and committed to the cuſtody of the magiſtrates, called Decemviri. 
Laws [inthe borders between England and Scotland] certain round 


' heaps of ſtones. 


La'wruL, -adj. [of law and fall] agreeable or conformable to 


law, allowed legal, legitimate. It is not /awwi/ for thee to have her. 
St. Matthew. 


La'wFULLY, adv. [of /awfil] legally, agreeably to law. What 


an extent of power you have, and how /azvfuliy you may exerciſe it, 


Dryden. 


LA WrVLNESss [of Jawful] legality, allowance of law. The laws- 
Fulne/s of the action. Bacon. | 


La'werve [of /aw and giver] one that makes laws, a legiſlator. 


The /awwgziver of our nation. Bacon. | | 
La'wolivinG, ad}. [of law and giving} legiſlative. Lawwgiving he- 
roes fam'd for taming brutes. Waller. | 
La'winG of Dogs, is cutting off three claws of the fore foot by the 
ſkin, or the ball of the fore foot, ) 
La'wLzss Court [fo called, becauſe held at an unlawful hour] a 
court held at King's-hall at Rochford in Eſſex, on the Wedneſday 
next after every Michaelmas-day, at the cock-crowing, by the lord 
of the manor of Raleigh. The fteward and ſuiters whiſper to each 
other; and have no candles, or any pen and ink, but ſupply that of2 
fice with a coal. And he that owes ſuit and ſervice to this court, and 
appears not, forfeits to the lord double his rent, every hour he is ab- 
ſent. | 
_ LawLtss Man, one who has no benefit of the law, an outlaw. 
LawLEss, adj. [laghele pe, Sax.] 1. That is without law, irregu- 
lar, diſorderly. 2. Not ſubject to law, not reftrained by any law. 
The neceſſity of war among human actions is the moſt /awleſs. Ras 
leigh. 3. Contrary to law, illegal. Lay down thy /aw4/5 claim. 
Dryden. 
x vr ERIN ad. [of lawleſs) in a manner contrary to law. And 
will not uſe a woman /awle/ly. Shakeſpeare. 
La'wLEsNEss [of lawleſs} illegality, diſorderlineſs; alſo the con- 
dition of an outlaw'd perſon. | 
La'wmaxer [of la and maker] one who makes laws, a laws 
iver, a legiſlator. Their judgment is that the church of Chriſt 
Gould admit no /awmakers but the evangeli's. Hooker, 


Laws 
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LAY 


Lawn (land, Dan. Jan, Wel. lande, Fr.] 1. A great plain in a 
park, an open ſpace between woods. Foreſts intermixt with walks 
and /awns and gardens. Addiſon. 2. [ Linen, Fr. of Mov, Gr.] a ſort 
of fine linen cloth, remarkable for being uſed in the ſleeves of biſhops. 
To ſtop the wounds my fineſt /awn I'd tear. Prior. 

Lawn [in dooms-day book] a plain between two woods, 

La'wsvir [of /awv and /uit] a proceſs in law, a litigation, Law- 
ſuits and wrangles. Sf 


Lawyer [of law] a profeſſor of law, a pleader, an advocate, 


one who has ſtudied and practiſes the law. 
A good LAwWw VIER, an evil neigbbour. 

Becauſe it is his intereſt to ſet his neighbours together by the ears. 

Lax, /ub/?. 1. A kind of ſalmon fiſh. 2. A looſeneſs of body, a 
diarrhœa. 5 ; 

Lax, adj. [laxus, Lat.] 1. Looſe, not confined, not cloſely joined. 
Gravel and the like /axer matter. Woodward. 2. Slack, not tenſe. 
Tho' your outward ear be ſtopt by the /ax membrane. Holder. 3. 
Vague, not rigidly exact. Dialogues were only /ax and moral diſ- 
courſes. Baker. 4. Looſe in body, ſo as to go frequently to ſtool. 
Laxative medicines are ſuch as promote that diſpoſition. 2zncy. 

La'xamenT [laxamentum, Lat.] releaſe, refreſhment, relaxation. 

Laxa'nTia, Lat. [with phyſicians] looſening medicines, which 
produce a ſlight and gentle diſcharge by the bowels. See Eccorko- 


IIc, and PURGAT1VES. 


La'xaTED, adj. [laxatus, Lat.] looſened, M ö. 

Laxa'T1oNn [/axatio, Lat.] 1. The act of looſening or ſlackening. 
2. The ſtate of being looſened or ſlackened. 

La'xaTIVE, ad. [/axatif, Fr. laſſatiwo, It. of /axativus, of laxo, 
Lat.] that is of a looſening or opening quality, having the power to 
eaſe coſtiveneſs. Honey is of a /axative power. Brown, 

LaxaTI1vE, /ubſt, a looſening medicine, a medicine that relaxes the 


bowels without ſtimulation, a gentle purgative. Downward /axative. 
Dryden. | | 


La'xaTiventss [of /axative] power of eaſing coſtiveneſs, 
_ La'xity [/axitus, Lat.] 1. Looſeneſs, not coſtiveneſs. If ſome- 
times it cauſe any /axity, it is in the ſame way with iron unprepared, 
Brown. 2. Slackneſs, contrariety to tenſion. Laxity of a fibre is that 


degree of coheſion in its parts which a ſmall force can alter, ſo as to 
increaſe its length beyond what is natural. Quincy. 3. Not compreſ- 


ſion, not cloſe coheſion. A chaos of ſo great a /axity and thinnels. 
Bentley. 4. Contrariety to 1 preciſion. 5. Openneſs, not 
; vr age Enfeebled by the /axity of the channel in which it flows, 

igby. 1 

1 [of lax] laxity, not tenſion, not preciſion, not coſtive- 
neſs. 2 fete. ip 
Lay, ab. [a word originally ſignifying ſorrow or complaint; Jay, 
O. Fr. and then transferr'd to poems written to expreſs ſorrow. It is 
derived by the Fr. from Is, Lat. a funeral ſong ; but it is found 
likewiſe in the Teutonic dialect, ley, leod, Sax. leey, Dan. Johr/on] 
a kind of ancient poetry, conſiſting of very ſhort verſes, a ſong, a 
poem. With a loud Jay the thus him ſweetly charmed. Spenſer, 
Lax, ali. [from to [ay] 1. A row, a ſtratum. A /ay of wire 
ſtrings below. Bacon. A lay of wood. Mortimer. 2. A wager. An 
even lay. Graunt. 3. [Ley, 1 Sax. ley, Scottiſh] graſſy ground, 
meadow, ground unploughed and kept for cattle. More frequently 
and more properly written . A flowry Jay. Shakeſpeare. 

Lay, ret. {of he] I lay the firſt night at a village. Aadiſon. 

Lay [of leag, Sax.] whether it ſtand at the beginning or end of a 
name, ſignifies a field or paſture ; but ſuch a field as is not often 


ploughed. 


To Lax, irreg. verb act̃. cle gan, Sax. legge, Dan. laegga, Su. eg 


gen, Du. legen, Ger. La1D, pret. and part. pafſ. lede, Sax. lagde, Dan. 
lagd, Su. legre. Ger.] 1. To place along. And Jay a ſtumbling- block 
in the way of thy uprightneſs. Feekfrafiiews 2. To beat down corn 
or graſs. Laying of corn with great rains in harveſt. Bacon. 3. To 
keep from riſing, to ſettle, to ſtill. A refreſhing fragrant ſhower of 
rain had Jai the duſt. Ray. 4. To fix deep. To /ay the foundation 
of a new colony. Bacon. 5. To put, to place, Loth to /ay his fin- 


gers on it. Shakeſpeare. 6. To bury, to interr. David fell on ſleep 


and was laid unto his fathers. Acts. 7. To ſtation, to place privily. 


Lay thee an ambuſh for the city. Jen. 8. To ſpread on a ſurface. 


'The colouring upon thoſe maps ſhould be /aid on ſo thin as not to ob- 


ſcure or conceal any part. Warts. 9. To plant, to enamel. The 
pictures drawn in our minds are laid in fading colours. Locke, 10. 


To put into any ſtate of quiet. To abuſe and lay aſleep the queen. 
Bacen. 11. To calm, to ſtill, to quiet, to allay. At oncefthe wind 
was /aid. Dryden. 12. To prohibit from appearing ; as, to /ay a ſpi- 
lit. 13. To prohibit it from walking. To lay the devil in a petti- 
coat. L'Efirange. 14. To ſet on the table. I /aid meat unto them. 
Hoſea. 15. To wager. Lay no wagers. K. Charles. 16. To repo- 
ſit any thing. Where ſhe may lay her young. P/alms. 17. To ex- 
clude eggs. After the egg laid there is no further growth. Bacon. 
18. To apply, with violence. Lay ſiege againſt it. Ezekiel. 19. To 
apply nearly. She /ayeth her hands to the ipindle. Proverbs. 20. To 
add, to conjoin, Woe unto them that /ay held to field. //aiah. 21. 
Jo put in any ſtate. Lay it open fult. Wiſeman. 22. To ſcheme, to 
contrive. Laying plans for empire. Pope. 23. To charge as a pay- 
ment, A tax /aid upon land. Locke. 24. To impute, to Charge, 
God /ayeth not folly to them. Feb. 2 To impoſe, to enjoin. A 
puniſhment laid upon Eve. Locke. 26. To exhibit, to offer. The 
crime laid againſt him. Aa. 27. To throw by violence. The loſty 
city he layeih it low even to the ground, //uiah. 28. To place in 
compariſon. Lay down by thoſe pleaſures the fearful and dangerous 
thunders and lightnings, and then there will be found no compariſon. 
Kalezgh. 29. lo lay apart; to reject, to put away. Lay apart all 
flthineſs. James. 30. To lay aſide; to put away, not to retain. Let 
us Jay fide every weight. Hebrews. 31. To lay away; to put from 
one, not to keep. . Eſther laid away her glorious apparel, 
Eſther, 32. To lay before; to expole to view, to | cb to Apley 
Laying before you a proſpect of your labours. Wake. 33. To lay by ; 
to reſerve for ſome future time. Let every one /ay Z him in ſtore. 
1 Corinthians. 34. To lay by; to put from one, ta diſmiſs. She went 
away and /aid by her yeil. Geneſis. 35. To lay down; to depoſite as a 
pledge, equivalent or ſatisſaction. I /ay down my life for the ſheep. 


mit to repoſe. I will Jay me dozen in peace and ſleep. Pam com. 
5, 


LAZ 


to /ay down his arms any more. Spenſer, 37. To lay ds ” have lin 
To lay down; to advance as a propoſition, I have 157 . 
ſcription of the old known world. Abbot. 39. 75 5 e the de. 
by ambuſh or inſidious practices. Not without the know] tO attempy 
Iyman hardly laid for at ſea by Cortug-Ogli, a famous Pirate 2 
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the gracefulneſs of the raven. L'Efrange. 41. To lay pw tan Upon 


to ſtore, to treaſure. To /ay in timely proviſions for 5. Toly in; 
old age. Addiſen. 44. To lay on; to apply with violence. pi 
a! 


on in a way different from the ordinary. Locke. 45. Ty 1 ] 
to expoſe. A fool /ayeth open his folly. Proveths x 55.7% ihey, 

| oder; 
and ſilver. Habbakukt. 47. To lay out; to expend. Ty. with gold 
all other the beſt /aid out. Locke. 48. To lay 3 to aiſle BY of 
ver. Jo layout bigotry and falſe confidence in all its cold 
bury. 49. To lay out; to diſpoſe, to plan. The gar „Alt. 


5 den is 757 
into a grove for fruits. Broome. 50. Je layout; with ibn out 


pronoun. Jo exert, to put forth. To lay out himſelf for ry | 


his country. Smalridge. 51. To lay to; to charge upon. TE 
i 


unkindneſs unte him. Sidney. 52. To lay 10; to apply with rig 
ur, 


We ſhould now Jay to our hands to root them up. Oxford Ne, wy 
014 


againſt the Covenant. 5 3. To lay to; to harraſs, to 
Engliſh ſtation was then hardly /aid zo by the baſſa. E be 


«10 | 


lay together ; to collect, to bring into one view. Hints | 
Jett laid together. Addiſon. * To lay under; to bled.” "A 
| To civilize the rude unpoliſh'd world, i 
And lay it under the reſtraint of laws. Adliſon. 

56. To lay up; to confine. No one was ever troubled with or aii 
by that diſeaſe. Temple. 57. To lay up; to ftore, to treafure, ff 
man to Jay 1p ſomewhat by him. Hooker. 58. To lay upon; to a5 
portune, to requeſt carneſtly and inſtantly: obſolete. AJ the ol 
laid ſo earneſty uon him to take that war in hand. Kn/le,, 8 

To Lax [with gardeners] is to bend down the branches of a tre 
or the twigs of a plant, and to cover them, that they may take wat 
The chief time of Jayixg gilliflowers is in July. Mortimer, 95 

To La r, verb neut. 1. To bring eggs. Hens will greedily eat the 

herb which will make them lay the better, Mortimer. 2. To contrive 
Io lay to draw him in by any train. Daniel's Civil Mar. 3. Tol | 
about; to ſtrike on all ſides, to act with great diligence and hes 


Before, behind, and round about him lays. Spenſer. 4. 70 lay at; 19 
ſtrike, to endeavour to ſtrike. The ſword of him that Joyeth of hin | 


cannot hold. Job. 5. To lay in for; to make overtures of public in 
vitation, I have laid in for theſe, by relating the ſatire. Dryden, 6, 
To lay on; to ſtrike, to beat, He lays me on, and makes me bear the 


blame. Dryden. 7. Jo lay on; to act with vehemence. My father | 


has made her miſtreſs of the feaſt, and ſhe Jays it on. Shakeſpeare, 8, 

To lay out; to take meaſures. And began to Jay out their corn in the 

ſun. Addiſon. . | 

4 To Lax Land [a ſea phraſe] is to ſail from it juſt as far as youcm 
ER | X | 

Lay, adj. [ /aicus, Lat. x., Gr.] not clerical, belonging to the 
people as diſtinct from the clergy. Lay pei ſons. Aylif. 

Lay Brother [among the Romaniſts] an illiterate perſon, who does 
the ſervile offices in a convent or monaſtery ; but is not in any orders, 
nor makes any vows, enters not into the choir, and wears a habitdif- 
ferent from the monks, &c. Is b 

Lay-Man [of /aicus, Lat. of azix®-, Gr.] one who follows a ſetu- 
lar employment, or has not entered into holy orders, one of the peo- 
ple as diſtin from the clergy. His title as ancient and as legal as that 
of a layman. S$uift, 

Lax-Man, a ſtatue of wood, whoſe joints are ſo made, that they 
may be put into any poſture, an image. You are to have a layman 
moſt as big as the life for every figure in particular. Dryer. 
Lav-Stall [of lay and real, Sax.} a place to lay dung, foil or rub- 


biſh in. 


Like a great Jay- Hall = | 
Of murdered men, which therein ſtrewed lay. Spen/er. 
Lay ER, a place in a creek, where ſmall oiſters are thrown, which, 
by the laws of the admiralty, are to lie there till a broad ſhilling, put 


in between both ſhells, my be heard to rattle when it is ſhut. 


Lays, /ubft. [of lay] 1. A ſtratum. a row, a bed, one body ſpread 
over another. The terieſtrial matter is diſpoſed into ſtrata or cher 
placed one upon another. Woodward. 2. [With gardeners] 2 young 
{prout or ſprig of a plant, covered with mould, in order to raiſe 1 
kind. Many trees may be propagated by layers. This is to be pet 
formed by flitting the branches a little way, and laying them under 
the mould about half a foot, the ground {hould be firſt made ve!) 
light, and after they are laid they ſhould have a little water gel 


them: If they do not comply well in laying them down, they mu 


be pegged down with a hook or two, and if they have taken ſuff⸗ 
cient root by the next winter, they muſt be cut off from the mann 
plants, and planted in the nurſery. Some twiſt the branch or bare 
the rind: and if it be out of the reach of the ground, they faſten a 
tub or baſket near the branch, which they fill with good mould, yo 
lay the branch in it, Miller. 3. A hen that lays eggs: The olde 
are always reckoned the belt fitters, and the youngeſt the beſt Her. 
Mortimer. | | 
Lazar [of Lazarus in the goſpel] one deformed and Ty” 
with filthy and pellilential diſeates. Like loathſome Laras by ft 
hedges lay. Spenſer. 1 
La“zak nous, or LazARE“TTO [Iaxaret, Fr. lazzeretto, or = 
It.] a houſe for'the reception of the diſeaſed, an hoſpital. A lazatr 
houſe it ſeem'd. Milton. 
La'zarwormT, uh. a plant. 
La'zLY, adv. (of lazy} in a flothful, idle manner, heavily. | 
La'zingss [of lazy} heavineſs to action, ſlothfulneſs, ter ö 
— That inſtince of Fraud and /azines the unjoſt 
So . . * 


* J 
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LEA 
Ine, adj. [of 1azy] Huggiſm, idle. He lay Jazing and lolling 
— his couch. South. ; . | 


This word, Johnſon ſays, is derived by a correſpondent, 

— I ebability, uw a Paik, Fr. But it is 2 — Teutonic, 
with ge Din and iofigh, Du. and L. Ger. have the ſame meaning. 
ot 5 Iman gives this account of the word: Dividebantur antigui 
— * teftatur Nithardus, in tres ordines, Edhilingos, Trilingos 
18 hoc eft nobiles, ingenuos & ſerwiles : quam & nos diſtinc- 
& —_— Vetinurmus- Sed Ricardo autem ſecundo pars ſervorum maxima 
1 bertatem wvindicavit ; fic ut hodie apud Anglos rarior inveniatar ſer- 

i manicipium dicitur. Reſtat nihilominus og appellationis com- 
* . Igravos enim hodie lazie dicimus] 1. Unwilling to work, 
2 fluggiſh, idle. Not fall to work, but be /azy and ſpend vic- 
"= "Bacon, 2. Slow, tedious. Too dull and /azy an expedient to 
iſt this torrent. Clarendon. : 

Lo. is uſed as an abbreviation for Lord. 

L. D. is uſed as an abbreviation for Door in Law. 

Ls a, ſubſt. See LAX. ley, a fallow, leag, Sax. a paſture] ground 
cloſed not open. On the lawns and on the lea. Milton. | 
in — lat Kederminſter] a quantity of yarn, containing 200 threads, 
reeled on a reel four yards about. | 


Leach, hard work, a term very common with the miners in the li 


_ Leacn [a term in carving] to cut up; as, leach that brawn, 
. it up. 
4 15255 7 . [in the ſalt works] veſſels in which the alt is ſet to 


Nat [prob. of lezen, Sax. or perhaps of leger, Fr. light, or 
of cher, Fr. to lick, 9. 4. /ickerifh, or of lecher, Ger. nice or delicate] 
a luſtful perſon, a whoremonger. See LeæcER. 

L“ AchEROus, luſtful. See Lzcutrovs. | 2 

Leap [leave, or læd, Sax. Toodt, Du.] a metal compoſed of an 
earthy ſalt and ſulphur, impure and ill digeſted with imperfect Mer- 
cury, coming near to the nature of antimony. 1. It is the heavieſt of 
ill bodies after mercury and gold; 2. It is the ſofteſt of all metals, 
and very ductile, tho leſs ſo than gold. 3. It melts the readieſt. 4. 
It eaſily diſſolves in all weak acids, as in aqua fortis diluted with water, 
and in vinegar; but very difficult in ſtrong ones. It is very little ſub- 
jeft to ruſt, and the leaſt ſonorous of all the metals except gold. The 
ſpecific gravity of lead to that of water, 1s as 11322 to 1000. Lead, 
when kept in fuſion over a common fire, throws up all other bodies 
that are mixed, except gold. It afterwards vitrifies with the baſer me- 
tals, and carries them off in form of ſcoriæ to the ſides of the veſſel. 
Gold, filver or copper become brittle on being mixed with lead in fu- 
fon ; and if lead and tin be melted together, the tin is thrown up to 
the ſurface in little duſty globes. Lead is found in divers countries, 
but abounds particularly in England in ſeveral kinds of ſoils and ſtones. 
The ſmoke of the lead-works at Mendip in Somerſetſhire is a prodi- 


gious annoyance, and ſubjects both the workmen and the cattle that 


raze about them to a mortal diſeaſe; trees that grow near them have 
Nei tops burnt, and their leaves and outſides diſcoloured and ſcorched. 
Hill. It is eafily bent, and differs only from iron, in that the parts lie 
more cloſe together, and more ſmooth, which make it ſo pliable and 
heavier than iron. Lead is employed for the refining of gold and ſilver 
by the cupel ; hereof is made common ceruſs with vinegar, of ceruſs, 
red lead ; of plumbum ciſtam, the beft yellow ochre; of lead and 
half as much tin ſolder for lead. Grew. 2. [In the plural} a flat roof 
to walk on. Goodly /eads upon the top. Bacon. 

To Leap, verb ad. {from the ſubſt.] to fit with lead in any man- 
ner. He applieth himſelf to lead it over. Eccleſtiaſticus. | 

Leap [among ſailors] See Sounding LE ad. 

Sounding LEAD, or Dead Sea LE Ab, is a lead of about ſix or ſeven 
pound weight, ten or twelve inches longs and faſtend at the end of the 
lounding-line or deep ſea-line. | | js 

To heave the Leap [a ſea phraſe] is to ſtand by the ſhip's horſe, 
or in the chains, and to throw out the lead, and ſound the depth of 
the waters, to know where the ſhip may fail ; and he that heaves the 
lead, fings the depth he finds. 


To Leap, irreg. verb. act. [lzvan, or ledan, Sax. leder, Dan. 


leds, Su. leyden, Du. leiten, Ger, Lev, pret. and part. pal. læd, Sax. 
led, Dan.] 1. To conduct to any place. He /eadth me beſide the 
ſill waters, Pſalmt. 2. To guide by the hand. And /cad him away 
o watering, St. Luke. 3. To conduct as head or commander. 
Would you lead forth your army againſt the enemy. Sener. 4. To 
introduce by going firſt, Which may ad them out, and which may 
bring them in. Numbers. 5. To guide, to ſhew the method of attain- 
ng any thing, Not ſo proper to lead us into the knowledge of the 
ellence of things. Watts. 9. To entice, draw or allure. How to 
lead him into a miſtake, Clarendon. 7. To induce, to prevail on by 
pleaſing motives. Led by his own diſpoſition. X. Charles, 8. To 


pa, to ſpend in any certain manner, Luther's life was /ed up to the 
doctrines he preached. Atterbury. | 


To Leap, verb neut. 1. To go firſt and ſhew the way. I will 


lad on ſoftly. Genefis. 2. To conduct as a commander. Cyrus was 
aten and ſlain under the leading of a woman. Temple. 3. To ſhew 

the way by going firſt, A new Facing example. Wotton. | 
LEAD, ac, from the verb] guidance, firſt place: A low deſpica- 

12 Jobnſon. Vorkſhire takes the lead of the other countries. 

L. 

ite den, 4 [leaben, Sax. ] 1. Made of lead. A leader bullet. 
* 2, Heavy, unwilling, motionleſs. If he be /eaden, icy, 

cold, unwilling, Shakeſpeare. 3. Heavy, dull. Leit leaden ſlumber 

poiſe me down to-morrow. Shakeſpeare. 

. *A DER [of /ead] 1. One that leads or conducts. 2. A captain, 
commander. 

On atthe head of any party or faction. The underſlandings of a ſe- 
© are enſlaved by three or four leaders. Swift, 


0. part. adj. principal, The ſhape is the leading quality. 


Lta'pinG-sTRINGS fubſt. [of lead and ſtrin 
| „%. g] ſtrings by which 
children, when they learn to walk, are held from falling. 


xs dry and man] one who leads or begins a dance. 


by an eternal bond. P-:/ips. 


A leader and commander to the people. Iſaiah. 3. 


LEA 

Leap-worT [of head and wort] a kind of herb; the flower &ofi- 
liſts of one leaf ſhaped like a funnel, and cut into ſeveral ſegments a- 
top, the pointal becomes one oblong ſeed, for the moſt part ſharp- 
pointed which ripens in the flower- cup. Miller. 

Lear. /ult. plur. Jeaves. [leape, or leap, Sax. Ioef, Su. leaf, Du.] 
1. The green deciduous parts of a tree or plant. 2. [With botaniſts} 
is defined to be a part of a plant extended into length and breadth, in 
ſuch a manner, as to have one ſide diſtinguiſhable trom the other, 
A part of a book containing two pages. Peruſe my leaves. Swift. 
4. One fide of a double door. The two leaves of the one door were 
folding. 1 Kings. 5. Any thing foliated or thinly beaten. Leaf gold 
flies in the air as light as down. Diglby. | 

A ſimple LEAr, is that which is divided to the middle in ſeveral 
parts, each reſembling a leaf itſelf, as in a dock. | 
To Lrar. verb neut. [from the ſubſt.} to bring forth leaves, to 
bear leaves. Moſt trees ſprout and fall off the leaves at antumn, and; 
if not kept back by the cold, would leaf about the ſolſtice. Brown. 

Lea'FLEss, adj. [of leaf] naked or ſtipped of leaves. As a leaf 
leſs tree. Government of the T ongue, 

EAF Silver, a fine anciently paid by a tenant to his lord for leave 

to plough and ſow; alſo filver beat thin into leaves. | 

LEAF, adv. [of leaf] full of leaves. Ihe Jcafy foreſt, and the 
iquid main. Dryden. | | 
. Leacus [leuca, Lat. ſega, It. legua, Sp. /ieut, Fr. lech, Wel.] i. 
A ſtone that was uſed to be erected at the end of every league. Cam- 


en. 2. A meaſure containing three miles: Ere the ſhips could meet 


by twice five leagues. Shakeſpeare. In France a league contains 2282 


fathoms or toiſes, in Spain 3400 geometrical pacss, in Sweden 5000, 


and in Hungary 6000: | | 
Leacue [ligue, Fr. lrga. It. liga, Sp. g. d. Iigatio, Lat. a binding] 
a confederacy, a combination, a treaty of alliance between nations; 
princes, ſtates, &c. A conjunction in parts and /-agues. Bacon. 
To LEA“GUB, verb neut. to be united or confederated. Men are 
put to a loſs where to league. South. | 5 
Lea'aueD, ad. [of league] eonfederated. And now thus leag'd 
Lea'Guer, ſubft. [veleggeren, Du. leyger, Dan. leger, Ger.] a 
ſiege laid to a town, any inveſlment of a place; hence 29 beleaguer. 
Leak [lecke, Du. larck, Su. in a ſhip] a hole or breach in it, by 


Which the water comes in. 


To Lzax [lecken, Du. laeckae. Su. ſpoken of veſſels] 1. Is when 
the liquor contained in them, runs out at the ſame hole or chink, to 
drop through a breach. Lee. 2. Lo let water in or out. Have his 
ſhoes ſo thin that they might ea and let in water. Locke. 

Lza"sacs [in trafic] an allowance made to a merchant of 12 per 
cent; in liquid things. = | 

LEAKAGE 2 brewers] an allowance of 3 in 23 barrels of beer, 
and 2 in 22 of ale. e | 

Lea'K1NG, part. ad}. [of leak] running out of a veſſel, through 
ſome hole or chink. | TEL 

Lea'ky, adj. [of leak] 1. Full of leaks, battered or pierced ſo as 
to let water in or out. 2. Loquacious, not cloſe, too open, Women 


are ſo leaky, that J have hardly met with one that could not hold her 


breath longer than ſhe could keep a ſecret. L'EHrange. 
Leam [leoma, Sax.] a flaſh of fire or lightning. 


Lean, adj. [hlzne, lane, Sax.] 1. Poor in fleſh; meagre, not fat, 


bareboned. 2. Not unctuous, thin, hungry. Of terreſtrial liquors 
thoſe that are fat and light, and thoſe that are Ien and more earthy 
like common water. Burnet, 3. Low, poor. In oppoſition to great 
and rich. „ f 
That which combin'd us was moſt great, and let not 

A leaner action rend us. Shvokeſpeare. 

Lrax, ſulſt. that part of fleſh which couſiſts of the muſcle without 
the fat. | 


To Lax, verb ad. [hlynan, Sax, lang, Su.] to reſt againſt, to 


ſtay upon, to incline or bend againſt. A lady /earing againſt a pil- 
lar. Peacham. 2, To propend, to tend towards. 'T'o „en to their 
old cuſtoms. Spenſer. 3. To be in a bending poſture. Sharpening 
their ſight; and /caning from their ſtars. Dryden. 

Lea"xLY, ade. [ot lean] without plumpneſs, meagerly. | 

Lea'xxess [of /ean; lænepye, Sax.] poorneſs in flech, meagreneſs, 
not plumpnels. | 

To Lear, verb neut. Ihle pan, or hleapan, Sax. /oup, Scottiſh] 1. 
To jump, to move upward or progreſſively, without change of the 
feet. A man /eapcth better with weights in his hands than without. 
Bacon. 2. To ruſh with vehemence. After he went into the tent 
and found her not, he /caped out to the people. Judith. z. To bound, 
to ſpring. Leap for joy. St. Like. 4. To fly, to ſtart. Sparks of 
fire leap out. Job. 8 | 

To Lzay, werb act. to paſs over or into a place by leaping. To 
leap a gulph for the ſaving of his country. LEflrange. 2. Jo com- 
preſs as animals. Let him not J/eap the cow. Dryden. 

Leay, /ub/t. [bleap, Sax.] 1. A jump, a bound, the act of leap- 
ing. 2. Space patt by leaping. Carried their riders ſafe over all 
leaps. L'Ejirange. z. Sudden tranſition. Sudden /zaps from one ex- 
treme to another are unnatural. ZZ/rarge. 4. An aſſault of a beaſt 
of prey. The cat made a ep at the mouſe. L Eſtrange. 5. Com- 
preſſion or embrace of animals. The ruſhing lep, the doubtful pro- 
geny. Dryden. 6. Hazard or effect of leaping, You take a precipice 
tor no /eap cf danger. Shake/peare. 

Lea'eFROG, Aub. [of leap and frag] a play of children, in which 
they imitate the jumping of frogs. If I could win a lady at Jg, I 
ſhould quickly leap into a wife. Shate/peare. | 

LEA Year [ſo called of leaping a day] conſiſts of 366 days, and 
returns every 4th year, the other 3 containing but 365 days each. 
The reaſon of it 1s, the ſun not making his annual revolution in ex- 
acily 365 days, but in 365 days, 5 hours, 49 minutes and 16 ſe- 
conds, a day is added to every 4th year, and then February hath 2g 
days, which in common years hath but 28, to make amends for the 
5 hours, 49 minutes, 16 ſeconds, which yet is too much. 

Lr A R MOUTH, a market town of Northumberland, on the bank of 
the river Tweed, 3 26 miles from London. DR 3 

To LEARN, verb nent. Rae 1. To gain inſtruction in letters, 
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L E A 
arts, ſciences, Sc. to get knowledge or {kill of. Learn a parable of 
the fig tree. Sr. Matthew. 2. To take a pattern. 

To LEARN, verb af. [lzpan, Sax. latte, Dan, laera, Su. leeren, 
Du. lernen, Ger.] 1. To inſtruct or inform. 2. To teach. [It is 
obſervable that in many of the European languages the ſame word 
ſignifies to learn and to teach, to gain or impart nowledge. Job- 
on, | 
1 . adj. [of garn] 1. Verſed in ſcience and literature. The 
learned biſhop of Bath. Arbuthnot. 2. Skilled, ſcilful, knowing. 


Learned in martial acts. Granville, 3. Skilled in ſcholaſtic knowledge. 


Men of much reading are greatly learned, but may be little knowing. 
Locke. Rn, Eg 

LEARN TDLN. adv. [of learned] with learning, knowledge, or 
ſkill. But ve. ned!y mad. Hooker. | 

Lr“ RN EAR [leopnene, Sax. ] one who learns, or is yet in his rudi- 
ments, one who is acquiring ſome new art or knowledge. 'The late 
learners cannot ſo well take the ply. Bacor. Oh 

Lrea'rNninG [of learn] 1. Erudition, ſbill in languages or ſciences, 
generally ſcholaſtic knowledge. St. Paul was a great maſter in all the 
Learning of the Greeks, Bentley. 2. Skill in any thing good or bad. 
An act of contradiction by way of ſcorn, a learning wherewith we were 


long ſithence forewarned that the miſerable times whereunto we are 


fallen ſhould abound. Hooker. | 

Lt asz [of lai/er, Fr. to leave or let. Spellman] 1. A deed or writing, 
relating the demiſe or letting of lands or tenemenss for a certain rent, 
for a rent reſerved in writing indented, 

Lrask [by indenture] 1. Is letting land or tenement, right or 


common, rent or any inheritance, to another for terms of years or life, 
Biſhops /ea/es. Swift. 2. Any tenure in general. Shorten'd haſt thy 


own life's Je e. Milton, 3 
L,,asz Parole, is a leaſe as above, but by word of mouth. 


To Lr Ask, erb af, [lipan, Sax.] to let by leaſe, The vicar 


leaſes his glebe. life. | | 5 
To Lr As, wv. a. [of ſeſen, Du. and Ger. to gather] to glean, to ga- 
ther what the harveſt people leave. She in harveſt uſed to /caſe. Dryden. 
L'as ER [of /ca/e] a gleaner, or one who gathers after reapers. 
In the condition of /ea/ers and gleaners. Sv. | | 
Le asu, or IL. ASE [le, Fr. laſcio, It. Ictſe, Du.] a leather thong, 
with which a falconer holds a hawk, or a courſer leads his grey hound. 
Hanmer. | | ; 0 
To Lrasu, werb a7, [from the ſubſt.] to bind, to hold in a 
ſtring. Leaſbt in like hounds. Sbateſpeare. 
Lx ASH of Greyhounds, 1. Three in number. Even like a fawning 
grey hound in the . Shakeſpeare. 2. A tierce, three in number 
of any kind. Sworn brother to a /ea/> of drawers. Shakeſpeare. 3. 


A bind wherewith to tie any thing in general. Thou art a living. 


comedy, they are a lea of dull devils. Dennis. 


Lt a's1NG, part. ac. [of le]! gleaning, picking up ſcattered corn 


after reapers. 


Lea'sixc [lape, leapunge, Sax.) lies, falſnood. How long will 


ye have ſuch pleaſure in vanity, and ſeek after /ea/ing ® P/alms. 

LEASSEE“, or LESssEE, the party to whom a leaſe is granted. See 
LEss EE. 5 5 | 0 5 

LEasso'R, the perſon who lets or grants a leaſe. See LESssoS. 

LEABT, adj. the ſuperlative of little [leape, or lzpe, Sax. This 
word Wallis would perſuade us to write %, that it may be analogous 
to /:/5 ; but ſurely the profit is not worth the change. Jobnſon] little 
beyond others, the ſmalleſt. A man can no more have a poſitive 
idea of the greateſt, than he has of the ea ſpace. Locke, 

LEasT, adv. in the loweſt degree, in a degree below others, leſs 
then any other way. He who /ea/? deſerves it. Pope. 

At Lrasr, or At Lea'sTWi8E, to ſay no more, not to demand or 


affirm more than is barely ſufficieat at the loweſt degree. They ſaw a 


young man, at leaſt if he were a man. S7zdzey. 
Lea'suRE, or LE1suRE [/oifir, Fr.] opportunity, convenient, or 
vacant time. See LEISURE. | 


Lr'asv, adj. [this word ſeems formed from the ſame root with 


iifir, Fr. or looſe. Fohnſon | flimſy, of weak texture. He never 
leaveth, while the ſenſe itſelf be left looſe and /eafy. Af bam. 

Lear, a trer.ch for the conveyance of water, or to or from a 
mill. | | | 
Lrarn [leaS, Sax.] a barn. N. C. . 

Lra“TruER [le Nen, Sax. facder, Dan. laeder, Su. leer, or leder, 
Du. leder, Ger. ladr, Erſe] 1. The ſkin or hide of a beaſt tanned, 
or otherwiſe dreſſed. 2. Skin; ironically, Some Jeather loſt be- 
hind. Su. | 
 Lra'TuerCoar | of leather and coat ] an apple with a rough 
rind. | ; 

Lea'"TurroDRESEtR [of leather and drefſer] he who dreſſes leather. 
Entertained at the houſe of one Tychius a /catherdrefſer, Pope. 

LE" aATHERMOUTHED, adj. [of leather and mouth) by a. leather- 
mcuthed filh I mean, ſuch as have their teeth in their throat, as the 
chub or cheven. Walton, 

Lea"THERN, adj. [of /eather] made of leather. 

LE”ATHERSELLER {of leather and /ellcr} he who deals in leather, 
and ſells it. 

Lea'THERSELLERS, were incorporated anne 1382, and confirmed 
by ſeveral kings ſince, and are the 15th company in London. They 
are a maſter, 3 wardens, 26 aſſiſtants, and 167 on the livery. Their 
livery fine 20/. ard ſtewards 121. Their armorial enfigns are argent, 
3 bucks regardant gules. Creſt a buck or, attired ſable, ſupporters 
a buck as the laſt, and a ram of the firſt. Motto, Soli Deo honor 
& p/oria. Their hall is ſituate on the eaſt end of Little St. Helens. 

LEATHERY, «dg. [of leather] reſembling leather. Wormius calls 
this cruſt a /eathery ſkin, Grew, 

Leave [leape, from lypan, Sax. to grant. lok, Su. oorfof, Du. 
urlaub, Ger.) | 1. Grant of liberty, permiſſion, licence, By your 
leave Treneus, Spenſer, 2. Farewel, adieu. Take leave and part. 
Shaks/peare. 

To LEAVE, ir verb act. [of lipan, or læpan, Sax. left, to have left, 


| pret. and left, part. palſ. lapeb, or len, Sax, lefnt, Dan. Of the de- 


rivation of this word, the etymologiſts give no ſatisfactory account. 
Jobnſen.] 1. To quit, to forſake, to depart from. A man ſhall 


teave his father and his mother, and cleave to his wife, -Genefis. 


2. To deſert, tp abandon, He that is of an unthankful mind, will 


LEE 


leave him in danger that delivered him. Fccl-fraſticus, 
maining at death. There be of them that have /e/; 
them. Fccleſiaſlicus. 4. Not to deprive of. They ſhall 
the providence of God. Taylor, 5. To ſuffer, to remain 1 

a ſuſpicion, as if more might be ſaid than is expreſſed, x l 


3. To hays 2e. 
4 name behj 
have left 


acon, 


Not to carry away. They ſhould /eawe behind them ' 
gage. Knolles. 7. To fix as a token or remembrance. "Thi, bag, 
with my reader, as an occaſion for him to conſider, Lobde. _ 
bequeath, to = as inheritance. That peace thou „an 7 
imperial line. Dryden. g. To give up, to reſign. Thon 2 thy 
them for the poor. Leviticus. 10. To permit, without inter on 
Whether Eſau were a vaſſal, I leave the reader to Judge, N » 
To ceaſe to do, to deſiſt from. Let us return, left my fi = 
caring for the aſſes, and take thought for us. 1 Samuel. 12 x OF 
%; to deſiſt from, to forbear. He % of fox hunting 4 1 
13. To leave off; to forſake. He began to leave off ſome of hi 5 
acquaintance. Adai/on. 14. To leave out ; to omit, to neglea = 
thing is I/ out or omitted. Bacon. ; IM 
To Leave, e 1. To ceaſe, to deſiſt. He be 
eldeſt, and t at the youngeſt. Geneſis. 2. To have if. 
Grittus /eft 7 to batter, or * it. Knolles. 135 I mes 
to ſtop. Wrongs do not /zave of there where they begin 905 95 
Civil Mar. e 


gan at the 


To Leave, verb act. from lewy ; lever, Fr.] to levy, to raiſe; : 


corrupt word, made, I believe, by Spenſer for a rhyme, 
ſtrong ſhe /eav'd. Spenſer. | „ 
To give LEAVE [of lipan, Sax. oorlof eeren, Du. erlauben, Ge; J 
to permit. | 
LE"AveD, adj. [from leaves, plur. of J,] 1. Furniſhed with 2 


An arty 


liage or leaves. 2. Made with leaves or folds, To open before hin 


the two /caved gates. J/atah. | 
 Lea'ven [levain, Fr. of Jewo, Lat.] 1. Ferment mixt with an 
body to make it light, particularly a piece of fower dough put tg 
ferment a maſs of bread. It ſhall not be baken with Haven. [6;. 
ticus. 2. Any mixture which makes a general change in the mt 
Many of their propoſitions ſavour very ſtrong of the old Jeaven of ir. 
novations. K. Charles. 
To LE“AvEx, verb af. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To ferment by ſome. 
thing mixt. Leawened bread, Exodus. 2. To taint, to imbue, 
That cruel ſomething unpoſleſt, 
Corrodes and /eawers all the reſt. Prior. 
_ Lea'ver [from leave ; levier, Fr. lewa, It. of levator, Lit) f 
One who leaves, deſerts, or forfakes. A maſter /eaver and a fu 
tive. Shakeſpeare. 2. A bar for railing a heavy weight, 
Leaver [in mechanics] one of the 6 principles, is a balance re. 
ing on a determinate point, called its >ypomoclion or fulcrum, the ce. 


tre not being in the middle, as in the common ballance, but near i 
one end, by which means it will raiſe a great weight. | 


1 LEAvks, plur. [of leaf; of leap, Sax. ] of a tree, plant, Ec. See 
EAF. | 
LEavincs, fb/?. of rave] remnant, relicks, oſfal; it hay no fi. 
gular. With ſcraps and /eawirngs to be fed. Swift, | 
Le'avy, adj. [of leaf] full of leaves, covered with leaves. Leary 
twigs of laurel tree. Sidney. 5 
LECA“NOMAN C [ArxaxropatTeia, of Azxam, for Na and laun, 


Gr.] divination by water in a baſon. 


To Lecn, verb ac. ¶lecher, Fr.] to lick over. Hanmer, 
LE“ HER [derived by Skinner from /uxure, O. Fr. Luxuria is 
uſed in the middle ages in the ſame ſenſe, Jobnſon.] a whoremaktr, a 
lewd luſtful perſon or animal. I will now take the /eeher, Shate 
/peare. 

To Le'cnrR, verb neut. [from the noun] to whore. The fil 
gilded fly does lecher. Shakeſpeare. 

LE'CHEROUS, adj. {of lecher] leud, luſtful. One that is /echerau, 
Derham. 

Le'cHEROVUSLY, adv, [of lecherous] leudly, luſtfully. 

LE“ oHEROoUsNESS [of /echerous] leudneſs. | 

Le'CHERY [of /echer] leudneſs, luſt, Open /echery. Aſchan. 

LEICHLADE. See LETCHLADE. 

Le'cTION [/e#io, Lat.] a reading, a variety in copies. A varios 
lection ſhall be made authentic. Vatts. ; 

LE'cTIONARY, ſub/?. a ſervice-· book or miſſal in the Romiſhchurc!, 

Le'cTurE, Fr. [/ettura, It. lectura, Sp. Port. and Lat] 1. This 
act or practice of reading, peruſal. In the lecture of holy ſcripiure. 


| Brown, 2. An inſtruction given by a maſter to his ſcholars. 34 


diſcourſe, a ſermon, or any other topic made upon a text of ſcip: 
ture, art or ſcience. Dametas reads his ruſtic lecture. dig. 
To Le'cTurE, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To inſtruct formally, 
2. To inſtruct inſolently and dogmatically. 5 
LEcTuRE, a magiſterial reprimand or chiding ſpeech ; as, à cut. 
tain ledture. 3 
L“ Crux ER [of lecture] a reader of lectures, 7. e. certain Porto 
of any art or ſcience, read in public ſchools. | ; * 
LecTureR [of a church] a miniſter who preaches in be 
noon, having no benefice beſides the free gift of the people. 10 f. 
mit into his church a lecturer recommended by them. Clarendon. 
Le'crurEsne [of Lecture] the office of a lecturer. He 10 
lectureſbip in town of ſixty pounds a year, where he preached. ve - 
LEcTU'RNLUM [old records] a reading defk or pew m a church. 
Leb, pret. and part. pafſ. of lead. See To Lab. 
Lt'pBURY, a market-town of Herefordſhire, 118 m 
London. | | aratum 
Lepor, falt. [leggen, Du. to lie] 1. A row, layer, ef * i 
The loweſt /-dge or row ſhould be merely of fone. e, the 
ridge riſing above the reſt, Stick riſing above five inches hig! Wy 
the handkerchief, ſerved as /edges on each fide. G⁹ο⁹²) | Fo v 
prominence or riſing part. Beneath a /edge of rocks bis 
hides, Dryden. hief of! 
Lepcer [prob. of ge, Lat, to gather together] the C 4 
merchant's books, in which every man's particular on chen. 
all the goods bought and ſold, are diſtinctly placed, eac ni 
ſelves ; as debtor on the left page, 675 — * 2 mg 
LzeD-HoRse, /ub/t, [of led and hor/e] a ſumpter horte. be. 
Lee, Lec, or 156 [of leag, Sax.] whether. ir (and at 1 
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4 4 of a name, fignifies a field or paſture, but ſuch a field 
e loughed. See Lay and LEA. | 
77 xs, fall. lie, Fr.] 1. ep, ſediment, refuſe, I'll mingle 
with the people's wretched ee. 


in the plural, it is moſt happily applied by the judicious 
m_ 2 Conn, to thoſe foul kind of relics which a diſeaſe leaves 
ranſlalo 


behind . In ſome dire diſeaſe | 
* Machaon's {kill firſt _ off the /ees ; 
Then clear and ſtrong e purple current flows, 
And /ife renew'd in every member glows, 
Table of Cents, with Notes: 

Suppoſed by Skinner to be derived from Peay, Fr. [fea language] 
Is 0 which the wind blows upon, or is oppoſite to the wind, as 
4 ds Making a /ce-/ore in all weathers. Raleigh. 

115 Fangs lin a ſhip] a rope reeved, or let into the crengles of 
he courſes, When the mariners would hale to the bottom of the fail, 
x her to lace on A bonnet, or to take in the fail. | 
75 le under the LEE Shore [a ſea term] is to be cloſe under the 
ſhore on which the wind blows. : | | : 

To come by the LEE, or To lay a Ship by the Le [a ſea phraſe] is 
to bring ber ſo, that all her fails may be flat againſt the maſts and 
fhrouds, and that the wind may come right on her broad-fide, ſo 
that ſhe will make little or no way. | ps 

Lerch [læce, læc of Iecnian, Sax. to heal] 1. A phyſician, a 

ofeffor of the art of healing; whence we fliall uſe a cow-/zech, and 
hirſe-leech, i. e. a cow doctor, or a horſe- doctor. 

A leech, the which had great inſight 

In that di/ea/e. Spenſer. 
The learned Jeaches in deſpair depart. Dryder. ' | 
+. A kind of ſmall water ag 20%, which faſtens on animals, and ſucks 
the blood; It is uſed to draw blood where the lancet is leſs ſafe ; 
whence, perhaps, the name. | 0 

To Leech, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to treat with medicines. 

Le'ecncrRarr [of leech and craft] the art of healing. We leech- 
craft learn, but others cure with it. Davies. | ; 8 

Lerbs, a market-town in the weſt- riding of Yorkſhire, on the ri- 
Aire, 181 miles from London. : 

Leer, adj. [lieve, leve, Du.] kind, fond. Whilome all theſe were 
low and /eefe. Spen/er. , | 

Leex [leac, Sax. loek, Su. lodik, Du. leechl, Erſe] a potherb. Its 
fower confiſts of fix petals, and is ſhaped like a bell; in the centre 
ariſes the pointal, which afterwards becomes a roundiſh fruit, divided 
imo three cells, containing roundiſh ſeeds. The ſtamina are gene- 
rally broad and flat; ending in three capillaments, of which the mid- 


de one is forniſhed with a chive. The flowers are alſo gathered in- 


to almoſt globular branches; The roots are long, cylindrical, and 
coated, the coats ending in plain leaves. Miller. 

Lees, a market-town of Staffordſhire, 137 miles from London. 

Lees, /ub/t. hleane, Sax. the face] 1. An oblique view. She 
gives the leer of invitation. She peare. 2. A laboured caſt of coun- 
tenance. Damn with faint praiſe, conſent with civil leer. Pope. 

To Leen; verb neut. [prob: of hlean, Sax. the fore-head, or leer, 
Dan, to laugh] 1. To caſt a fly or wiſhtul look, to look obliquely. I 
will ler upon him as he comes by. Shakeſpeare; 2. To look with a 
forced countenance. To gild a face wich ſmiles; and leer a man to 
min. Dryden. | 


Lees, or Las, the place where a deer lies to dry himſelf after he 


hath been wet by the dew. 8 | | 
To Lzrsz, werb act. [leſen, Du] to loſe; an old word. Perads 

rentute we may find graſs to ſave the horſes and mules alive, that we 

% not all the beaſts. 1 Kings. ok | 
Leer [of Jitibus, Lat. law-ſuits, or of lixe, Sax. little, 2. 4. a lit- 

tle court; or of læxan, Sax. to cenfure; or of leita, Goth. to recon- 
cle, to enquire] a kind of court held by the lords of manors ; as, 
curt-leet, leet-jury, &c. Leete, or leta, is otherwiſe called a /aw- 
day, The word ſeemeth to have grown from the Saxon, lede, which 
was a court of juriſdiction above the wapentake or hundred, compre- 
hending three or four of them, otherwiſe called thirſhing, and con- 
tained the 3d part of a province or ſhire: Theſe juriſdictions be now 
aboliſhed and ſwallowed up in the county court. Coavel. 

Lerren [of a fail] the outward edge or ſkirt of it, from the ear- 

ing to the clew ; or rather the middle of the fails between theſe two. 
Leetch Lines [in a ſhip] lines to hale in the topſails, when they 

are to be taken in. ; | 
Leg waxb, 47. [of lee and peand, Sax.] See LEE. Towards the 
hore on which the wind blows. 

Ry = to the LEEwaRD [a ſea phraſe] is to looſe the advantage of 
e wind, | 
Leewazp Tide, is when the wind and tide go both one way, 
Lerwakb Way [with mariners] ſomewhat allowed for the driving 

of 2 ſhip to the leeward, from that point which ſhe ſeems to go by the 

compaſs, Great quantity of Jeexvard way. Arbutbnot. | | 
Leer, pret. and part. paſſ. of leave. See To LBA VE. Alas, poor 
lady, deſolate and /ef+. Shakeſpeare. 
Leer, ad. [ſuft, Du. Jzvus, Lat.] finiftrous, not right. And on 
e right and 4% the palace bound, Dryden. 
LEFTHANDED, adj. [of I and hand] uſing the left hand rather 
than right. Some are lefthanded. Bacon. 
LtrTr#a'Nbepxess [of I-fthanded] habitual uſe of the left hand. 


| 3 leg, Dan. leggar, Iſland. leg, Su. lenehde, Du. lunge, Ger.] 
. im 


made his /g and went away. Seu 7 1 on one's axon legs; 
| y. St. 3. To land on one's own legs; 
Cron one's ſelf. Could well WA boo upon their own legs. 

er. 4. That by which any thing is upported on the ground; 
— the 4, of a table. 

Lecs in a ſhip] ſmall ropes of the martnets that go through the 

—＋ of the main and fore-fail. 

in trigonometry] the two ſides of a right-angled triangle, 

When the third is taken * hypothenuſe. , « i 

t ca [old records] the allay of money. 


Vs FABLE [legabilis, Lat.] not intailed as hereditary, but that may | 


ed as a legacy, | 


rior. In this ſenſe the ſingular is 


: fion coſtly as in his lrgations, Molton. 


or part of an animal body, that part by which we walk, 
particularly from the knee to the foot. © 2. An act of obeifance. He 


LEG 


LE'oacy [/tgs, Fr. legato, It. of heatim, Lat.] a ift beqtieathe 
by a teſtator in his will. Legacy is a particular given * the laſt wil 
and teſtament. Comvel; 


Lx“dAL, adj. Fr. [legale, Tt. legalis, Lat.] T. Lawful; according 


to law, not contrary to law. 2. Conceived or done according to 
law. In a egal ſenſe. Hale. : 


LEOA“LIT Y, or Le'catness [legalitt, Fr.] lawfulneſs. 


To LE“OALIZE, werb ad. [legaliſer, Fr.] to make lawful, to au- | 


thorize. If any thing can /egalize revenge, it ſhould be injury from 
an extremely obliged perſon, South. 


Lz'6aLLY, adv. [of legal] lawfully. Juſtice when it is Ya and 
competently demanded. ole g , | 1 
Lz'caTary, or LEOA TEE“, ſubſt. [lrgataire, Fr. legatorio, Tt. of 


ligatarius, Lat.] a perſon to whom a legacy is bequeathed. Creditors 
and l/egataries. Ayliffe. | | 


Le'care [hgat, Fr. legato, It. Irganh, Sp. of /egatus, Lat) 15 pro- 


perly an envoy or ambaſſador, ſent by one prince or ſtate to another, to 
treat on ſome affair; a deputy. The gate from the Atolian prince 
return. Dryden. But now the title of /egate is given particularly to one 
that is ſent by the pope to a prince or ſtate, and is eſtemed equal in 
dignity to the extraordinary ambaſſador of any other prince, a com- 


miſſioner deputed by the pope for eccleſiaſtical affairs. Upon the /:- 


gate's ſummons he ſubmitted. Atterbury. 
Lecatee', See LecaTtary. 
LecaTi'xs, or LEca"nTINE, a4}. [of legate] pertaining to a le- 
gate, made by a legate. Provided by a /egatine conſtitution. Ayliffe. 
LtGa'TiON, or LE GATESHIP, Fr. [/egazione, It. of legatio, Lat.] 
the office or function of a legate, deputation, embaſſy. Upon occa- 


Bequeath'd by ſome Iygalor's laſt intent. Dyer. 

Leo ND [J gerde, Fr. leggenda, It. Ygenda, Sp. of le gendo, Lat. 
reading] 1. A book uſed in the ancient Roman churches, containing 
the leſſons that were to be read in the holy offices. 2. An account; 
chronicle, or regiſter of the lives of ſaints. Legends grown in a man- 
ner fo be nothing elſe but heaps of frivolous and ſcandalous vanities. 
Hooker. 3. An incredible unauthentic narrative. 4. Any memorial 
or relation in general. 5. Any inſeription particularly. The beauty and 
e ee of /egends on ancient coins. Hadiſon. If the reader 
would fee when this game of eccle/iaftic legends began and how cartied 
on, he may conſult the words BRANSpEUu, Euxcomians, &. com- 
pared with 2 7½ . c. ii v. 712. 1 Tim. c iv. v. 1—3 and Rew. 
c. xiv, v. I—5, 6. A fabulous tale or relation. 7. The words that 


LISA“ TOR [lrgo, Lat.] one who makes a will and leaves legacies. 


are about the edge of a piece of coin or medal, ſerving to explain the 
figure or device. | 


Le'cenpary, adj. [of legend] pertaining to a legend, fabulous. 


Le'cer, /ubf. [trom leger, Du. to lie or remain in a place] any 


things that lies in a place; as a Iiger ambaſſador, a reſident; one 
that continues at the court to which he is ſent. Leger ambaſſadors or 
agents ſent to remain near the courts cf princes. Bacon, See Lea- 
GER. 5 | 


Lt'crnDEialy, ſulft. [leger ef de main, Fr, lightneſs of hand] 


light of hand, juggling, power of deceiving the eye by a nimble mo- 


tion, trick, knack. The tricks and / gerdemain by which men impoſe 
upon their own fouls. South; | 
Le'cEREMENT, Fr. [in muſe books] ſignifies lightly, gently, and 
with eaſe. | | FF 
Lece'rtty, . {legerete, Fr.] lightneſs, nimbleneſs; obſolete. 


With caſted ſlough and frefh /egerizy. Shakeſſeare. . 


Le'cctp, adj. [of leg] having legs, furniſhed with legs. 
Lrcio'an. or Livorno, a port town of Italy, in the dutchy of 


_ Tuſcany, on the I uſcan ſea, 150 miles north welt from Rome, It is 


a free port, which has made it rich and populous. 

Le'c1BLE | 7eggibile, It. of legibilis, Lat.] 1. That may be read, 
eaſy to be read. To read what is hardly /egible. Swift. 2 Appa- 
rent, diſcoverable. Peoples opinions of themſelves are /egi#/ in their 
countenances. Collier. 

Lz'c1BLENESS | of /egible] eaſineſs, or poſſibility of being read. 

Le'cinLy, adv. [ot legible] in a manner eaſy to be read. 

L.z'c10N, Fr. and Sp. Legione, It. of legio, Lat.] 1. In the Roman 
army, a regiment or body of ſoldiers, commonly conſiſting of 6000 
men; but ſometimes lefs. The greateſt confirmation poſſible of the 
ſtory of the chriſtian /egion: Addiſon. © 2. A military force. 3. Any 
great number. Where one fin has entered, /egions will force their 
way through the ſame breach. Rogers. 

Lt'G10NaRY, adj. [ /gionairy, Fr. legionario, It. and Sp. of /egiona- 
rius, Lat.] pertaining to a legion. 2. Containing a legion. 3. Con- 
taining ſome great indefinite number. The /egionary body of error, 


Brawn, 


Lrec1sr.a'TiOn [er, Lat.] the act of giving or enacting laws. 
Pythagoras joined tien to his philoſophy. Littleton. 

LecrsLA'TIVE, adj}. [of /egts and latus, Lat.] having the authority 
of making laws, lau giving. Their /egi/ative frenzy they repent. 
Denham. | | N 5 

LxoIisLA “TOR [legi/lateur, Fr. legiſſatere, It. legifſador, Sp. of lrgiſ- 


lator, Lat.] a law maker, a law-giver. It fpoke like a legiflarer 3 


the thing ſpoke was a law. South. . | 

LecrsLaTurE [of /atura legis, Lat.] the authority of making 
laws, the power that makes laws. Content of all three parts of the 
legiſlature. Hale. | 


LzcG1'TiMacy [of legitimate] 1, Lawfulneſs of birth. In reſpect | 


of his /egitimacy. Ayliffe. 2. Genuineneſs, not ſpuriouſneſs. The 
legitimacy or reality of thoſe marine bodies. Woodward, ' 
LEecr'TIMATE, ad. [/egitime, Fr. legitimo, It and Sp. of giti mus, 
Lat.] lawfully begotten, born in marriage. That they may do no in- 
jury to the legitimate. Taylor. Ds 
To LOT TiMar8, werb a. [legitimer, Fr, legitimare, It. lgitimar, 
Sp. /egitimatum, Lat.] 1. To make lawful. It would be impoſlible 
for any enterprize to be lawful, if that which ſhould henna it is 
ſabſequent to it. Decay Piety. 2. To procure to any the rights of 
legitimate birth, to qualify with ſuch conditions as are according to 
law. Legitimate him that was a baſtard. Ayliffe. : | 
Lc TINA [legitimart, Fr. legitimita, It.] genuineneſs ; alſo 
the tate of being born in lawful wedlock. 
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LrerrATEL Y, adv. [of legitimate] lawfully, rightly, genuine- 
Difficulties prove a ſoul /egitimately great. Dryden. 
LeciTiMaA'TiION, Fr. [legitimazione, It. legitimacion, Sp.] 1. The 


act of N natural children legitimate, or inveſting with the pre- 


yore of lawful birth. 2. Lawful birth. Queſtions of /egitimation, 
gelle. | | 

Lecvu'me, or L:Gcumen, ſub. [in botany ; legume, Fr. legumen, 
of lege, Lat. to gather, becauſe they may be gathered with the hand 


without cutting] all manner of pulſe; as peaſe, beans, tares, an i in 


eneral all large feeds not reaped but gathered by the hand, Some 
gumens, as peaſe or beans. Boyle. The corn and legumes. Ar- 
buthnot. | | 
Lecu'minovs, adj. [legumineux, Fr.] pertaining to pulſe, conſiſt- 
a. pulſe. The ſiliquoſe or /igumingus, as peaſe or beans. Ar- 
uthnot. | 
Leicrsr ER, the county town of Leiceſterſhire, ſituated on the 


river Soure, 98 miles from London, It gives title of earl to the ho- 
nourable family of Coke, and ſends two members to parliament. 


Ler'GHTON-BEAUDESERT, or BuzzarD, a market-town of Bed- 
fordſhire, 39 miles from London. * 

Le'1ysWwiCck, a city of Germany, in the circle of the upper Saxony, 
and province of Minia, ſituated on the river Pleiſs, 42 miles north- 
weſt of Dreſden. 

Le1TH, a port-town in Scotland, two miles north of Edinburgh, 
and may be called the port-town of that capital. 

Lz'15URE, fubPt. [lotfir, Fr.] 1. Freedom from buſineſs or hurry, 
vacancy of mind, power to ſpend time according to choice, 2. Con- 
venience of time. To be conſidered at his lere. Locke, 3. Want 
of leiſure; obſolete. | 

The /ei/ure and enforcement of the time 
Forbids to dwell on. Shakeſpeare. | 
| Ler'suraBLE, adj. [of kiſure] done at leiſure, not hurried, en- 
joy ing leiſure. His works ef leiſurabie hours. Brown. 


LrIsuRABL NY, adv. [of leiſurable] at leiſure, without hurry or tu- 


mult. Leiſurably ending their days in peace. Hooker. - TEEN 
Lt1'sURELY, adj. [of Ji/ure] not haſty, deliberate, done without 
Hurry. A leiſurely march. Hoyward. LED 
LE!SURELY, adv. [from leiſure] not in a hurry, ſlowly. We deſ- 
cended very leiſurely. HJddifon. | 
Le'Ma [with occuliſts] a white humour or matter, congealed in the 
eyes. 
6 Lz'uax [generally ſuppoſed to be Paimart, the lover, or Paimante, 


Fr. the ſweetheart ; but imagined by Junius, with almoſt equal pro- 


bability, to be derived from leef, Du, or leop, Sax. beloved, and 


man; this etymology is ſtrongly ſupported by the antient orthogra- 


phy, according to which it was written /eveman] a ſweetheart, a gal- 
Link: or a miſtreſs. Hanmer. And drink unto the /eman mine. 
Shakeſpeare, : | 

LE'MING5TON, or LY'MINGTON, a borough town of Hampſhire, 


Zz; miles from London. It gives title of viſcount to the earl of Portſ- 


mouth, and ſends two members to parliament. 

 Le'mma [Anppr, Gr. lemme, Fr. with geometricians] a propoſition 
previouſly aſſumed, an aſſumption or preparatory propoſition, laid down 
to clear the way for ſome following demonitration ; often prefixed to 
theorems, to render their demonſtrations leſs perplext and intricate, 


and to problems, in order to make their reſolution more eaſy and 


ſhort. 5 
Lux'uNIAN Earth [of che iſland Lemnos, whence it is brought] 
a medicinal aſtringent uſed in the ſame caſes as bole. | 
LO [/imn, Fr. limonium, L. Lat.] 1. The fruit of the lemon- 
tree. The juice of Jemons. Arbuthnot. 2. The tree that bears le- 
mons. h 1 

LzuoxA“DE, Aabſt. {of lemon] a drink made of water, lemons and 


ſugar. Buy toys, and drink Iemonade. Arbuthnot. 


Le'mPET, a fort of fiſh, a limpin. | 
Lruv'a Es [q. Remures, of Remus, whoſe ghoſt is ſaid to have ap- 
earcd to his brother Romulus, after he was ſlain by him] reſtleſt 
ghoſts of departed perſons, Who returned to torment the living; the 
pirics of dead perſons, whom the Romans thought haunted houſes in 
the night, and were diſpoſed to be miſchievous. 
Lzmv's1a [among the Romans] the feſtival of the Lemures, in- 


ſtituted by Romulus, to the ghoſts and phantoms; which was obſerved 


the gth day of May, every other night for three times, to pacify the 


| ghoſts of the dead; they threw beans on the fire of the altar, to drive 


them out of their houſes : the temples were all ſhut up; and to marry 
in this time, was accounted unlucky. 3 

To Leno, irr. verb ad, lent, pret. and part. p. [lenete, Du. lehnte, 
Ger. lznan, Sax. laaner, Dan. laenen, Du, lehnen, Goth.] 1. To 
grant the uſe of to another on condition that it be reſtored. I'II /end it 
thee, my dear, but have no power to give it from me. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To afford on condition of repayment. Nor /end him thy victuals 
for increaſe. Lewiticus. 3. To afford, to grant in general. They 
lend to each other their name and office. Dryden, 

| He that Lenxos to his friend ſoſcth double. 
Fr. Qui prete & ſen ami, erd au double. That is, his money and his 
friend. So the proverb means it, and ſo it but too often happens. 
But it is to be hoped, there are grateful friends (and that the greater 
* in the world; and therefore this proverb won't become a 
rule. 

Lx'vpoER [of lend] 1. One who lends any thing. 2. One who 
makes a trade of putting money out to intereſt, an uſerer. If the 
abatement be but ſmall, it will not diſcourage the lender. Bacon. 

ToLe'Nerry [/enefier, Fr.] to ſoften, aſſuage. See Lenity. 

LexcTH [lengS, or lenge, Sax.] the extent or meaſure of any 
thing matertal from end to end, the longeſt line that can be drawn 
through a body. A church that is in /exg:h one hundred feet. Ba- 
con. 2. Horizontal extenſion, Stretch'd at his /ength he ſpurns the 
ſwarthy ground. Dryden. 3. A certain portion of ſpace or time, 
Large lengths of ſeas. Shakeſpeare. 4. Extent of duration. Having 


thus got the idea of duration, the next thing is to get ſome meaſure of 


this common duration, whereby to judge of its different lengths. 
Locke. 5. Long duration or protraction. Ia length of time it will 
cover the whole plain. Aadiſan. ©. Reach or expanſion of any thing. 


Oils relax the fibres, are /enient. Arbuthnot. 


LEN 

Waits. 7. Full extent, uncontracted ſlate. Iwill inſert ;: ... 
one of my papers. Addiſon, 8. Diſtance. He bag titer lengtl n 
length of Exeter. Clarendon. q. End, latter part of an ed to the 
time. All was brought at the length unto that wherein — aſlignable 
Hooker, 10. At length [it was formerly written at th, Fra oy ſand, 
in concluſion. At length I have thee in my arms, Dy, 4 ] at h, 

LexcGTh (with geometricians] the firſt dimenſion of bog; 
ſidered 0 their utmoſt extent. es, con. 

To Lte'ncTHEN, verb act. [lena den, of lenx, 8 
longer, to draw out, to elongate. 15 to be OY» make 
ture. Arbuthnot. 2. To protract, to continue. It may * out rp. 
ening of thy tranquility. Daniel. 3. To protract prove. 8 
Grammatical figures for the /engthenivg or abbreviation aun. 
Dryden. 4. To lengthen out [the rc, out is only em as ten, 
protract, to extend. It lengthen; out every act of work. 2 to 

To LEencTHtN, verb neut. to grow longer, to daten 11 
One may as well make a yard whoſe parts Jengthen and flit DOS 
meaſure of trade. Locke. ink, as 

Lt'ncTHwist, adv. [of length and wiſe} accordin 

LE VIE NT, adj. [leniens, Lat.] 1. ente meg ing ts 
Lenient of grief and anxious thought. Miltcn, 2. En.ollient lax ; 

went, laxative, 


LENIEN T, /. an emollient, or aſſuaſive applicati 
it with — Fran | FOR, dale 
LrxIENTIA [with phyſicians] medicines that are foftenjn 
allvaging of pain. F | Cn 

o LE'NiFY, verb act. [lena, or lindra, Su. lindern. G . 
ho Fr. Jenificare, It. of 5 Lat.] to allay, to fofien, N 
8 1 age. It ſeemeth to have a mollifying and lenifying vittue, 5. 
LE'NIT1VE, adj. [lenitif, Fr. from lenio, Lat.] emollient, afya, 
Thoſe milks have all an acrimony, tho' oue would think the, ful, 
be /enttive, Bacon. ry | _ ark they hou 

LeniTive, /ub/t. ¶leniti, Fr. lenitivo, It. and Sp.] 1. In 
good to allay or eaſe * 2. A palliatiye. eb 3 

ip will apply. South. | : 

Le xIrIVEXESS [of Jenitive] ſoftening or aſſuaging quality, 

Lr'NIUENT [leuimentum, Lat.] the act of moderating, or that 
which takes away uneaſineſs or harſhneſs, Cc. 

Lt'nity [/enitas, Lat.] meckneſs, mildneſs, gentleneſßs, mercy 
tendernels of temper. Yet could not the boldn<-is be beaten Pe 
either with ſeverity, or with lenity be abated. Hajavard, 
 Le'xo, or Li'non [with anatomiſts] a part of the brain; alſo cy. 
led torcular, ; 
| Lens {in . 6 glaſs which either collects the rays into 
point in their paſſage thro' it, or deſperſes them farther apart, accord- 
ing to the refraction. A glaſs ſpherically convex on both fide; i; 
utually called a lens; ſuch as is a burning glaſs or ſpectacle glaſs, or 
an object glaſs of a teleſcope. Newton. | i 

Ltxs [with oculiſts] the cyſtalline humour of the eye, ſo called 
from its performing the ſame office with a convex glaſs, or rather hom 
its reſembance to it. ' | 

Lexs [with botaniſts] a lentil, a kind of round and flat pulſe, 

Lexs Faluſtris, Lat. [with botaniſts] a water vegetable called duc: 
meat, | 

Lens Marina, Lat. [with botaniſts] ſea or water lentils, | 

LeNT, pret. and part pay}. of to lend. See To LIN). 

LN [lencr, Sax. lent, Teut. the ſpring of the year, lentemarnt, 
in Du. and lentz-monaht, in Ger. are jomcumes found to express the 
month of March] a time of faſting and abſtinence for forty days next 
before Faſter. It was firſt ordered to be obſerved in England, A. D. 
640, or, as Baker in his Chronocles relates, that Ercon.bert, dhe 7th 
king of Kent (who reigned about the year 650) commanded it. Lot 
is from ſpringing, becauſe it falleth in the ſpring, for which our po- 
genitors the Germans uſe glent. Camden. 

Le'NTEN, pertaining to Lent, ſuch as is uſed in Lent, ſparing, 
What lenten entertainment the players ſhall receive from you. Salt. 
ſpeare. And with a /enten ſallad cool'd her blood. Dryden. 

LENT1'CULa, Lat. [in optics] a ſmall concave or convex glals, 
| LexnTicuLa [with phyſicians] a kind of fever, the fame as pete- 
chialis, which throws upon the {kin little ſpots like flea-bites ; allo the 
ſame as lentigo. — | 

LexnTi' CULAR, ag. [lenticulaire, Fr.] doubly convex, having tie 
form of a lens. Of a /enticular figure, convex on both ſides. Ky. 

LexTICULa'RE Inaſtrumentum, Lat. [with ſurgeons] an inſtrument 
to make bones ſmooth. | | 

Le'xTiFORM, adj. [from /entis, gen. of Jens, and forma, Lat.] b. 
ing the form of a lens or convex glaſs. 

LexTiFoRM Prominences [in anatomy] protuberances on the cw 
medullz oblongatæ, 1. e, the two heads or beginning of the maro 
ſubſtance of the brain, gathered together as it were into two bundles. 

Lexri'cixous, adj. [of /entige, Lat.] full of freckles, ſcurty, fur 
furaceous. | 

LexT1'co, Lat. a freckle, a ſmall red ſpot in the face or other pit 


of the body, reſembling a lentil, a freckly or ſcurfy eruption of the | 


ſkin, ſuch eſpecially as is common to women in child-beariy: 
Ruiney. | | 
Le'NTiLs, allt. the plur. of lentil [lentilles, Fr. lenti, It. lte, 
Sp. Ientelbas, Port. lens, Lat.] a ſort of pulſe, It hath a paplions 
ccous flower, the pointal of which becomes a ſhort pod, containirs 
orbicular ſceds for the moſk part convex : the leaves are conJugits 
growing to one midriff, and are terminated by tendrils. Miller. 
Lx'NrIiscx [ /enti/cus, Lat. lentiſcue, Fr.] Lentiſck wood is of à pale 
brown colour, almoſt whitiſh, reſinous, of a fragrant {mell and acrid 
tale. It is the wood of the tree which produces the watich, and“ 
eſteemed aſtringent and balſamic in medicine, Hill. 
LenTi'scus Yulgaris [with botaniſts] the lentiſe or mallic tree. 
Le'xTITUDE, flownets, fluggiſhneſs, negligence. | | 
Le'xTxER, ſub. a kind of hawk, The haggard and the to ſors 
of lentners. Walton. * 
Le'xTo, It. {in muſic books] a flow movement, the ſame 35 
or lentement, 2 
Le'nror, Lat. /. [lenteur, Fr.] 1. Tenacity, viſcoſity in ff 


Thoſe extenſive lengths to which the moderns have advanced them. neral, Some bodies have a kind of /-ntor and more depeclible my 


ct. R2C2_a. Sv w_—_ s Ga _ D Vow il.DT.C Oo 4&4 


L E P 


PO 2. Slowneſs, delay, The /entor of eruptions 
mothers. Baron, to an acid Par ag Arbuthnot, . [In medi- 
pot _ izy, viſcid, coagulated part of the blood, which oþſtrutts 
cine] 1 ry veſſels in malignant fevers, PEN Oe.” 
e cap! ary adj. [lentus, Tat. tenacious, viſcous, capable of being 
Laxrobs, A ipawn of a Jentous and tranſparent wy: Brown. 
1170 Lemm aſtrologers] the 5th in order of the 12 ſigns of the 20- 
, er is . | 
diac, we _— LO or rather a nation, country, 6c. Thus 
a i ons of great intereſt with the people or nation. Gib/on's 
2 | 
Camden: love: ſo lofwin is a winner of love; /eoftan, beſt 
Ru 22 E Eraſmus, Philo, Amandus. &c. Gib- 
firs Comin borough town of Herefordſhire, on the river 
110 Rs 1m London. It gives title of baron to the earl of 
* 6 A and ſends two members to parliament. ; 
e the capital of the province of Leon, in Spain, ſituated on 
Elſa 165 miles north-weſt of Madrid. It is the ſee of a 
tikop, ſuffragan of C ompoſtella. 
Lro'NARD Hawk, a lanner hawk. | . | 
Leoxakb [leonhapt. Sax. a lion's heart] the proper name of a man. 
Lrox1/ng Lenin, Fr. leonino, It. of leoninus, of leo. Lat.] pertaining 
toa lion, of a lion like nature. Fe 25 
Lzoni'NE Verſes, a ſort of Latin verſes, that rhime in the middle 
aud end, ſo called from Leo the inventor ; as, Gloria facto rum temere 
. the ancients] a feſtival and ſacrifice, celebrated 
in honour of the ſun. It was ſo called of Leo, a lion, becauſe they 
'eſented the ſun in the form of a lion radiant, bearing a tiara, and 
ng the horns of a bull in his fore paws, who in vain ſtruggled to 
Ciſengage himſelf. | 1 = 102 
Lro/NTIKE, Lat. [Ai, Gr.] the herb wild chervil. | 
LeoNTOPE'TALON [ AzovToFeTAA%v, of Aswvy 2 lion 7 and META, Gr. 
aleaf] the herb lion's- blade, lion's-leaf, or lion's-turnep. | 


herb called lion's- foot. 5 | 
4 eee, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb columbine. | 
Leo raRD, or L1'BBARD, Fr. [ /copardo, It. Sp. and Port. /eopardus, 
Lat, W of Azwv, a lion, and T&poc Ms, Gr. a panther] a 
wild bealt that is all over full of ſpots or ſtreaks, ingendered by a male 
ther and lioneſs. A leopard is every way in ſhape and actions like 
2cat; his head, teeth, tongue, feet, claws, tail, all like a cat's ; he 
boxes with his forefeet, as a cat doth her kittens, leaps at the prey 


{ that they ſeem to differ juſt as a kite doth from an eagle. Grew. 

Lroeard's Bane, or LIBBARD's Bane [with botaniſts] a ſort ofherb. 
- LzoeanD [in heraldry] repreſents thoſe brave and generous war- 
rior, who have performed ſome bold enterprize, with force, courage, 
promptneſs and activity. 

Leo 
ciples, ſcholars. NE | | 

Lee and Lace [in the manor of Whittle in Eſſex] a cuſtom that 
erery cart that comes over a part of it, called Green-bury, pays four 
pence to the lord of the manor, except the owner of it be a nobleman, 

Le“ ER, ſubſe. [lepreux, Fr. lebroſo, It. leproſo, Sp. of leproſus, from 


Is. Leviticus. 


prous, infected with leproſy, cauſing leproſy. The /eperous dillil- 
ment. Shakeſpeare. Tags 

Lepi'pruM [ie, of Nn, Gr. a ſcale, becauſe it is believed to 
a off ſpots and ſcurf from the face] the herb pepper wort or dit- 
under. | | ; 

LePinogr'pes, Lat. [of am, a ſcale, and «9©-, Gr. form] the 
ſcaly ſuture of the ſkull. _ 

Leros K cou, Lat. [of Amis, a ſcale, and oags, Gr. fieſh] a 
certain tumor or ſwelling ſo called. See Lets. | 

Lt'p1s, Lat. [ Aerig, Gr.] the ſcum or droſs of filver, the ſcales of 
braſs, Sc. Cxlsus ſays “ that the caruncula which ſprings up be- 
tween the ſound and dead part of a cauterized bone, is called (be- 
cauſe of its Yin and lightneſs) by the Greeks xn, 4. e. ſquama, 
ke. a ſcale, Cx Ls. Ed. Auſlelædam, p.-513. 

LePoka'R1a, Lat. [with phyſicians] a diſtemper, when perſons 
leep with their eyes open. 

Leeort'xa Libia, Lat. 1. e. hare's lips, uſed of ſuch perſons whoſe 
wper lip has a natural defect like a ſlit towards the noſe, reſembling 
that of an hare. 

, Le'Porixe, Lat. adj. [/eporinus, of lepers, Lat. a hare] pertain- 
ug to an hare, having the nature of an hare. | 

LE'Pra, Lat. a fcurfy eruption upon the ſkin, that makes it ſcaly ; 

e leproſy. See ELETHAMTIAS18. | 
. Leexo'siwy, ſubſe. [of leprous] ſquamous diſeaſe. If the crudicies, 
9 Pare and /epro/ities of metals were cured, they would become 

acon. | | 

Lt'prosy [/epre, Fr. lebra, It. lipra, Sp. and Lat. Jeproſus, Lat. 
nee, Gr.] a dry white ſcab. or ſcurf, by which the ſkin becomes 
157 like a fiſh. It is a plague of leproſy. Leviticus. Bruxo derives 
kr etymology of the word from Ami, a ſcale, as being (ſays he) a Ac 
caſe, He deſcribes it as a middle diſeaſe, between the p/ora, which 
+; milder kind of le roſy, and the elephantiaſis or lepra arabum; 

h laſt takes place 5 the humour is become more ma/ignaxt and 
5s liſcaſe of a longer-flanding. He adds, that CELsus calls it the 
e l. 5. c. 28, and Avicen, the al-baras nigra, and impetigo 
1 w, becauſe the ſkin is reſolved into bark and ſcale. Bruno 

_ calls it fr lepra ee bury 

ROUS [epreux, Fr. OY s 7 ws, Lat. 

troubled wth me 4 SO 3 3 . 

N Lat. [with phyſicians] attenuating, thinning medi- 
0 


mours, > by their acid particles, ſeparate thick and clammy hu- 


Lt'pus [ 


emiſphere, in ene the hare, a conſtellation of the ſouthern 


ity. Oppoſed to more, 


LroxnToPO'DIUM, Lat. D Nuoro, of Abwyvy, A lion, and Tz; Gr, a | 


v a cat at a mouſe ; and will alſo ſpit much after the ſame manner: 


nix Knight [leopning enihxar, Sax. learning ſervants] diſ- 


kjra, Lat.] one who has the leproſy. The /zper in whom the plague 


Lx“ rERNous, adj. [formed from /efrous, to make out a verſe] le- 


L E T. 


Lrlar, allt. [1zne, Sax. leete, Du. ] a leſſon, lore, doctrine. This 
ſenſe is ftill retained in Scotland. 

Lx RV [of /ere] a rating, a lecture; a tuſtic word. 

Lt Roy gaviſera Fr. [i. e. the king will conſider] by theſe words, 
written on a bill preſented to the king by the parliament, is under- 


ſtood his abſolute denial of that bill in civil terms, and it is thereby 
wholly made null and void. 


Lt 7 le vent [i. e. the king is willing] a term in which the royal 
1 


aſſent is ſignified by the clerk of the parliament to public bills, giving 
authority to them, which before were of no force nor virtue. 

Le'sKarD, a borough town of Cornwall, 229 miles from London. 
It ſends two members to parliament. 

Less, [leap, Sax. log, Du.] a negative or privative termination. 
which. added to ſubſtantives forms adjectives denoting want, abſence 
or privation of the thing expreſſed by that ſubſtantive; as, Heltliſs, 
worthleſs, ſenſeleſs, &c. | | 

LEs3, adj. [leap, Sax.] 1. The comparative of little: Oppoſed to 
greater. Mary the mother of James the %. St. Mark. 2. Leſſer is 
122 uſed, which is only a corrupt comparative for 4%. See 

ESS ER. x 

Less, adv. in a ſmaller or lower degree. A Jef merry, but not les 
dangerous temptation to thoſe in adverſity. Decay of Picty. 

Less, fulf?, (lf or lap y, dax.] not ſo much, not ſo great a quan- 

LESSEE,, the perſon to whom a leaſe js granted. 

To Le'ssEw, verb act. [of [eſs] 1. To diminiſh in bulk. 2. To 
diminiſh in degree of any quality. 3. To degrade, to deprive of 
power or dignity, | | 

To Lesstn, verb neat. to grow leſs, to be diminiſked, to ſhrink. 

LEssER, adj. [a barbarous corruption of 4%, formed by the vulgar 
from the habit of terminating comparatives in er; afterwards adopted 
by poets, and then by writers of proſe. Johnſon.] 

The larger here, and there the Her lambs. Pope. 

LesSER, adv. [formed by corruption from 4%] Others that Ie 
hate him. Shakeſpeare: . 

LessER Circles [with aſtronomers] thoſe which divide the globe 
into two unequal parts, as the polar circles, tropics, and parallels of 
declination and altitude, - _ | 


' Le'sses [/aifſes, Fr.] the dung of a wolf, bear or wild boar, and 


other beaſts, left on the ground, 


Lt'ss1ax Diet [of Leitius, a phyſician who preſcribed rules for diet) 
a ſpare, moderate diet. e 

Le'ssoNn [lechio, Lat. legon, Fr. lezione, It. Jecidn, Sp.] 1. A portion 
of any thing to be read or recited by a teacher at one time, in order 
to the improvement of the hearers. 2. Precept, notion inculcated. 
Teach her not an evil In againſt thyſelf. Eccleſtaſticus. 3. Portions 
of ſcripture read in the divine ſervice. 4. Tune pricked for an inſtru- 
ment. Leſſons ſet for a flute. Davies. 5. A rating lecture. She 
would give her a en for walking ſo late. Sidney. 

Le'ss0R, the perſon who grants a leaſe. 5 
LIST, cy. dh læp, or lap-dhe, Sax.] that, not, for fear that. 
King Luitprand brought hither the corps, 4 it might be abuſed by 
the 16 nations. Aadiſon. 25 

Le"sTERCOCK, Ia. Upon the north coaſt, for want of good har- 
bours, they have a device of two ſticks filled with corks, and croſſed 


flatlong, out of whoſe midſt there riſeth a thread, and at the ſame 


hangeth a ſail ; to this engine, termed a /e/ercock, they tie one end 
of their boulter, ſo as the wind coming from the ſhore filleth the ſail, 
and the ſail carrieth the boulter into the ſea, which after the reipite of 
ſome hours is drawn in again by a cord faſtened at the nearer end. 
Carew, 5 | | 

LesTW1'THEL, a borongh town of Cornwall, on the river Foy, 
239 miles from London. It ſends two members to parliament. 

To Lr, irreg. verb act. [læxan, or lexan, Sax. letten, laeten, Du. 
læta, Su. LET, pret. and part. pafſ, let, Sax.] 1. To allow, to ſuffer, 
to permit. Let the uncertainty go. Bp. Sanderſen. 2. A lign of che op- 
tative mood uſed before the firſt perſon, and of the imperative before 
the third perſon. Before the firit perſon ſingular it fignifies refolu- 
tion, fixed purpoſe, or ardent with, Let me die with che Fhiliſtines. 
Judges. 3. Before the firſt perſon plural, let implies exhortation. 
Riſe, let us go. St. Mark. 4. Before the third perſon ſingular or plu- 
ral let implies permiſſion or precept. Let the ſoldiers ſeize him. Dry- 


den. 5. Before a thing in the paſſive voice, iet implies command. Let 


not the objects which ought to be contiguous be ſeparated. Dryden. 
6. Let has an infinitive mood after it, without expreſſing the particle 
to. Thou ſhalt /et it reſt. Exodus. 7. To leave. Let me alone to 
accuſe him afterwards. Dryden. 8. To more than permit. If your name 
is Horatio, as I am let to know it is. SHA ee. 9. To lend out 
to hire, to grant to a tenant ; as, to det a houſe, horle, Oc. He let 
his vineyard unto keepers. Can. 10. To ſuffer any thing to take 
a courſe which requires no impullive violence. She {et them down by 
a cord. Joſhua. 11. To permit to take any ſtate or courſe. He ler 
looſe his thoughts wholly to pleaſure. Sd. 12. To let blood. El- 
liptically for to let out blood. To ſuffer it to ſtream out of the vein, 
to free it from confinement. Hippocrates: et great quantities of blood. 
Arbuthnat. 13. To let blood is uſed, with a dative of the perſon or 
thing whoſe blood or juice is let. Letting plants blood, as pricking 
vines. Bacon. 14. To {et in or into; to admit. They { in their ſprings 
and reſervoirs among their works. Aadiſen. 15. 10 let into; to pro- 
cure admiion. They may /et their thoughts io other mens minds 
the more eaſily. Locke. 10. To let ; to diſcharge. Originally uſed 


of an arrow diſmiſſed from the gripe, and therefore ſuffered to fly otf 


the ſtring. Now applied to guns. Charging my piſtol only with pow- 
der, I firſt caution d the emperor not to be afraid, and then /c it o in 
the air. Swift. 17. To let out; to leaſe out, to give to hire or fam. 
18. To let (lexxan, Sax. ] to hinder, to obltruct, to oppole. Pr heir 
ſenſes are not /ezted from enjoying their objecls. Sidney. 19. Lo et, 
when it ſignifies to permit or give leave, has 4% in the preterice and 

ticiple paſſive ; but when it ſignifies to hinder, it has desto; as, 
multa me impedierunt, many things have letted me. {atrodudiion ts 
* For verb neut. to forbear, to withhold one's ſelf, After king 
Ferdinando had taken upon oo the Kare of a ſraternal ally to the 

ine | ; counſel the king., Lace, | 

king, he would not 4% (0 5 g 15. 
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Ler, ub. {from the verb] hindrance, obſtacle, obſtruction, im- 
iment. Secret /ets and difficulties in public proceedings. Hooker. 
Lzrt, the termination of diminutive words from ly ve, Sax. little, 
ſmall. 
Le'rcurn, a luſtful perſon, See Lect and the derivatives. 
_ Leg'TcutrovVs, luſtful. : 
Lz'rcurry, or Lz'TCHEROUSNESS I prob. of legen-pcipe, Sax. ] 


luſtfulneſs, proneneſs to luſt, | 


Le'Tcnlape, a market town of Glouceſterſhire, 74 miles from 
London. 

LeTr#a'rcrc [lthargique, Fr. letargico, It. lethargico, Sp. lethar- 
icus, Lat. of Mr9Jagyx®-,, of Anvn, oblivion, and ag., Gr. flow] 
eavy, pertaining to, alſo afflicted with a lethargy, fleepy beyond the 

natural power of ſleep. Till they awake from the /ethargic ſleep. 


Hammond. 


| Lerna'r6IcNEss [of lethargic] the ſtate of being afflicted with a 
lethargy. | | 
| LETHA'RGIED, adj. [from lethargy] laid aſleep, entranced, fleept- 
neſs, drowſineſs. _ | | | 
LE“ THARCY [/cthargie, Fr. letargia, It. and Sp. letargi, Port. le- 
rhargia, Lat. of Ae, Ur.] a diſeaſe that cauſes an heavy ſleepi- 
neſs, attended with a fever, and in a manner loſs of reaſon and all the 
{enſes, a ſleep from which one cannot be kept awake. Europe lay 
then under a deep /ethargy. Atterbury. Bxvxo chuſes rather to call it 
an impairing and depravation of the ſenſus communes, and other internal 
ſenſes, joined with an intenſe proclivity to ſleep, and oblivion z to which 
he adds, that it has generally an acute malignant fever attending it. 
HieyockarT. Lib. II. de Morbis LxIII. | 

LE'THe (M0, Gr. f. e. oblivion or forgetfulneſs] a draught of 


oblivion. 


LzTRE, a river in Hell, which, according to the poets, had the 
virtue of making all that drank of it forget every thing paſt. The 


ancients had this notion, that after the ſouls had been a certain num- 
der of years in the Elyſian fields, they were to return into the world 


again, and there to live in other bodies; and that they might be con- 
tent to undergo the trouble of a ſecond life, before their departure they 
drank a draught of the river Lethe, whoſe water had the virtue to 


make them forget the miſeries of a former life, and whatever paſſed 


in thoſe happy manſions. | 


 - Le'TTER [of t] 1. One who lets or permits. 2. One who hin- 


ders. 3. One who gives vent to any thing. 


LETTER [/ettre, Fr. /ettera, It. letra, Sp. and Port. of /ittera, Lat. 
but theſe of let, lid, lit, Teut. whence glied, Ger. a member, as every 


letter is of the words it compoſes ; and thence the Ger. letter, and lit- 
ter, in their ancient writings, as well as in ſome modern authors] a 
character, ſuch as the alphabets of all languages are compoſed of, one 


of the elements of ſyllables. In letters of Greek, Latin and Hebrew. 


St. Lute. | | 

LeTTERs [by whom invented] the firſt letters are ſaid to be the 
Chaldzan, which Philo affirms were invented by Abraham, and uſed 
by the Chaldzans, Aſſyrians and Pheœnicians; tho' there are ſome 


that attribute the invention of letters, m— the Aſfyrians, to Bada- 


manth ; but whether theſe were the ſame that Moſes wrote in, is a 
difficult matter to determine. Thoſe characters, that Moſes delivered 
to the Jews, are by ſome thought not to be the ſame now uſed by the 
Jews : And not without reaſon is it ſuppoſed by ſome learned men, 
that what is now called the Samaritan type or letter, was that in uſe 
by the Jewiſh ſtate before the revolt of the ten tribe; and that the 
preſent, i. e. the Chaldean character, was not in uſe, till after the Ba- 
-byloni/h captivity : But if the reader deſires further ſatisfaction on this 
and the following head, he may conſult Jack sox's Chronolagic Anti- 
"quzttes, | 


- LETTER, an epiſtle ſent by one perſon to another, a written meſ- 


ſage. | 

LETTER of Adwice [among merchants] a letter from one correſ- 
pondent to another, giving him advice or notice of what bills he hath 
drawn on him. | | 

LETTER. 1. The literal or expreſſed meaning. The beiter of the 
law. Taylor. 2. Letters without the fingular [from the Fr.] learning. 
How knoweth this man /etters, having never learned. Sr. John, 3. 
Any thing to be read. Good laws are at beſt but a dead Jetter. Adai- 
fon. 4. Type with which books are printed. 

LETTER of Attorney, a writing whereby a perſon conſtitutes another 
to -- 4 lawful act in his ſtead, as to receive debts, give poſſeſſion of 
land, Tec. - | 

LETTERs Clauſe, i. e. cloſe letters, ſuch as are uſually ſealed up 
with the king's ſignet or privy ſeal ; and are diſtinguiſhed from letters 
patent, which are ſealed with the broad ſeal and left open. 

LETTERs of Credit [with merchants] letters given by merchants, 
or bankers, to a perſon in whom they confide, to take up money of 
their correſpondents in foreign parts. | 

Dominical LETTERS [with aſtronomers] are the firſt ſeven letters of 
the alphabet, which ſerve each in their turns to mark out the ſeven 
days of the week; ſo that one of them always ſtands for Sunday or 
Lord's day, and thence they take their name. 

LEeTTERs Patents [ſo called from their being open] are writings 


| ſealed with the great ſeal of England; whereby a man, a ſociety or 


corporation, are authorized to do or enjoy any thing, that otherwiſe 
of themſelves they could not do, 

LeTTERs of Mart, are letters under the privy ſeal, granted to the 
king's ſubjects, impowering them to take by force of arms, what was 
formerly taken from them contrary to the laws of mart. 

LETTER of Licence, an inſtrument or writing granted by his credi- 
tor, to a man Who has failed or broke, to give him a longer time of 
payment. BET. | 

LETTER of Reſpite, a letter iſſued out by the king in favour of ho- 
neſt and unfortunate debtors, againſt too rigorous creditors, whereby 
payment is delayed for a certain time. | 

LeTTER Founder, one who caſts letters or characters for printers, 

To Lx“ TER, verb act. [of letter] to ftamp with letters. 

LEe'TTERED, 4%. [/iterati, Lat.] 1. Skilled in letters, learned, lite- 
rate, educated to learning. 2, Having letters marked or impreſſed, 
as books lettered on the back, | 


_ Levee (with phyſicians] a diſeaſe, when the hair, kin, and ſone. 


. Levee” [/ewte, Fr.] 1. The time of rifing. 2. The concourſe of 


ſorts of levels. Fig. 1. is called a plum 


whole is mounted on a ball, and ſocked, as expreſſe 


Lr'rTice, or Lzs'TTvce [/aitue, Fr. lattuca, 
la@uca, Lat.] a garden herb. 9 8 lecha:ga, Y, 


Leva'na, a goddeſs that had an altar, and was a 
Rome ; ſhe was thought to lift up young children d pet 
As ſoon as the infant was born, the midwife laid it on the g wou. 
the father took it up in his arms and embraced it; and with.” the 
ceremony was performed, the children were ſcarce thou 4 Us 
mate, dür legt. 

LEVA “NT, adj. Fr. [in geography] ſignifies any cour, 
of us, on the eder ſide & oy X. or oy, _ the eil 

LEvanT, /ubft, [with merchants, &c.] is underltood of the 14... 
terranean ſea, or countries on the eaſt fide of it, or to Np Met. 
Italy. Alt of 

LEvanT and Couchant, Fr. [in law] is when cattle have been ſ 
in another man's ground, that they have lain down and got u ln 
to feed. , P al 

LEva'NTINE, adj. [of lewant] that belongs to, or 
1 5. [ 85 to, or comes from th 

Leva'To, Lat. a lifter up, a chirurgical inſtrumen 
preſſed parts of the ſkull are Fred up. N 1 oy & 

LEvVATOR Ani, Lat. [with anatomy] a pair of muſcles arifn f 
from each ſide of the ſhare bone, &c. and are implante ; eſhy 
lower end of the ſtrait gut in the anus, their uſe is to draw 40 8 
upwards. I 

LEVATOR Scapulæ, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the ſhould 
blade, taking its riſe from the ſecond, third, fourth and fifth mel 
proceſſes of the vertebra's of the neck, and is inſerted at the yy; 0 ; 
ner of the ſcapulz, which it draws upwards, be 7% 

LEva"TORY, ſubſt, [levatcrium, Lat.] an inſtrument ufed hy f 
geons to raiſe up depreſſed parts of the ſkull ; the ſame with lava. 
times the fleſh underneath turns white ; and the latter, bein 
with a needle, is inſenſible, and ſends not forth blood but a 
mour. 

Levcora'cyaxon [of awx@- and Mexary, Gr.] lamb's.lettice q 
the white valerian. | | rag 


g Pricked 
milky hy. 


LevcorHLlE'GMACY [avxoPArypaTiac, of Nux, white, and desu 
Gr. phlegm] a dropſy, conſiſting in a tumor or bloating of the u 
outer ſurface of the body, or ſome of its parts, white and ſoff, ealily 
giving way to the touch, and keeping the impreſſion of the finger fo 
tome time. See ANA8ARCa. Dy 

LeucornltEcmacy [of leucophlegmatic ) paleneſs, with viſcd 
Juices and cold ſweatings. Arbuthnot. | 


LEUCOPHLE'GMATIC [XuxPAryparix-, of avxe-, white, and thy. | 


e Gr. phlegm] troubled with the /eucophlegmacy. Having ſuch a 
conſtitution 6, body, where the blood is of a pale colour, viſcid and 
cold, whereby it ſtuffs and bloats the habit, or raiſes white tumors in 
the feet, legs, or any other parts; and ſuch are commonly aſthmatic 
and dropſical. Quincy. 5 3 | | 

_ Lev'cokrRHaa, Lat. [of xu, white, and gew, Gr. to flow] the 
Fluor albus, or whites in women. | 


thoſe who crowd round a man of power in a morning. 3. A lady's 
toilet or dreſſing cloth. | | 
 Le'vel, adj. [læpel, Sax.] 1. Even, plain, flat, not having one 
part higher than another. 2. Even with any thing elſe, in the ſame 
line with any thing. | 
Le'vel, ſubſe. Toe the ag.] 1. A plane, a ſurface without pro- 
tuberances or inequalities. The /evel of Northamptonſhire, Hz! 
2. Rate, ſtandard. Thoughts above the ordinary Ie of the world. 
Sidney. 3. A ſtate of equality. The time is not far off when ve 
ſhall be upon the level. Atterbury. 4. An inſtrument uſed by artit- 
cers, to try whether a floor, &c. lies parallel to the horizon. 5, 
Rule; borrowed from the mechanic level. 6. The line of director, 
in which any miſſive weapon is aimed. 7. The line in which tie 
ſight paſſes, Plate V. Fig. 1, 2, 3, 5 and 6, repreſents fever! 
þ level, becauſe it neus tte 
horizontal lines by means of another line, perpendicular 10 that ee 
ſcribed by a plummet. The plummet is faſtened at the point 2, tus 
branch 2 G being hollow, and the circular hole at G covered with 
glaſs, to prevent the plummet's _ agitated by the ait. A tel: 
cope, 1, is placed on the horizontal branch of the inſtrument, having 
a hair placed horizontally in its focus, which determines the point ot 
level. It is faſtened at 4 to a ball and ſocket, H, is a carpenter 
and paviour's level; and F, a level uſed by engineers. Fig. 2, 
called an air-level, becauſe the horizontal poſition of the inſtrument 
ſhewn by a bubble of air. It conſiſts of a glaſs-tube almoſt fle 
with ſome liquor, the two ends being hermetically ſealed. [t is fitted 
with two fights, one of which is plainly ſhewn at 3, 2nd mounted 0 
a ball and ſocket. Fig. 3, is an inſtrument like the laſt, except um 
inſtead of plane ſights, it has a teleſcope to determine exaRtly a Po!" 
of level at a good diſtance. E, is the bubble that determines = 
horizontal poſition of the inſtrument, and 3, 4, the ſcrews that 5 
or depreſs it. D and 2, are parts of the inſtrument ſeparated, i 
better to ſhew the contrivance. At 1, there is an hair ſtretch hy 
ſhew the level point, by applying the eye to the eye-glak 8 
in * 


Fig. 5, is called Hygens's level, becauſe invented by that gentleman. 


It conſiſts of a teleicope, a, 4, ſuſpended by a ferril having two fla 


a : ; ic 
parts 6, &, at ends whereof are faſtened little moving pieces V 


carry two rings, by one of which the teleſcope is ſuſpended wy 
hook at the end of the ſcrew 3; and to the other, a pref?) ** 
weight is ſuſpended to keep the teleſcope in equilibrio. 4 1s * 
lance lever, which being ſuſpended by a ring, the tuo by _ 
in equilibrio, will be horizontal, or in a level. Fig. wo — | 
gunner's-level, becauſe uſed by engineers in levelling 0 _ ** 
conſiſts of a triangular braſs plate, about four inches long, web ＋ 
tom of which is a portion of a circle divided into 45 degrees wy 
center of this circular ſegment is ſcrewed a piece of brats, prabö 
of which it may be fixed at pleaſure ; the end of this piece © 
made ſo, as to ſerve for a plummet and index, in order to 


Leu'coma [Avxupe, Gr.] a white ſcar in the horny coat of the | 
eye. ä . 


ſhew de 
oY wt, 


| 


} 
| 


| 
LEV 


ifetent degte of elevation of pieces of artillery, The foot of this 


inſtrument 15 placed on the piece to be elevated, and the mouth of 
in | 


| iſed or depreſſed, till the point of plummet fall on the 
4 this 4 what they call levelling the piece. 
prop Level, werb af. [of læpel, Sax. or libro, Lat.] 1. To make 
1 even or plain, to free from inequalities. 2. To reduce to the 
2 height with ſomething elſe. 3. To lay any thing flat. 4. To 
{ame to equality of condition. 5, To aim in point, in taking aim. 
1 direct to any end. A few men, whoſe deſigns from the firſt 
' Kveld to deſtroy both religion and government. Swift. 
er Ls'vel, verb neut. 1. To take aim at, to bring the gun or ar- 
4 che ſame direction with the mark. 2. To conjecture, to at- 
w_ t to gueſs. And according to my deſcription /zvel at my af- 
n on. Shakeſpeare. 3. To be in the ſame direction with a mark. 
: To make attempts, to aim. Ambitious York did /eve/ at thy 
hakrſpeare. . - 
ook Ch 15 lewer le cul, Fr. i. e. to lift up the buttock] hitch 
buttock ; a term uſed 4 play, when one who has loſt the game fits 
ives another his place. | | 5 
15 Range [with aer the diſtance that a piece of ordnance 
2065 carry a ball in a direct line; the ſame as point blank. | 
Lt'veLLER [of Jewel] 1. One who makes any thing even. 2. 
One who deſtroys 3 one who endeavours to bring all to the 
ate of equality. | 
gr oP viogle in Oliver Cromwel's army, who were for hav- 
ing an e ual hare in the pp of the government between 
nobility and commonality, | 5 
Gn the art of finding a line parallel to the horizon at 
one or more ſtations, in order to determine the height of one place in 
ſeſpect to another. Plate V. Fig. 7, ſhews the manner of finding the 
diference of the level of a place, where D is the level, C and B 
two fights level with each other; whence it follows, that as much 
25 the perpendicular diſtance CB exceed that between E, and the 
ſurface of the ground, ſo much is the ſurface near E elevated above 
B. Suppoſe it were required to know whether there be a ſufficient 
deſcent for convey ng water from the ſpring A (Plate V. Fig. 8.) to 
the point B. 2 3 5 re from A to B is conſiderable, 
it will be neceſſary to make ſeveral operations. 5 
Having then wi a proper place for the firſt ſtation, as at I, ſet 
up a ſtaff in the point A, near the ſpring, with a proper mark to 
ſlide up and down the ſtaff, as L, and meaſure the diſtance from A to 
|, which ſuppoſe two thouſand yards. Then the level being adjuſted 
in the Mt, let the mark L be raiſed and lowered till ſuch time as 
you ſpy ſome conſpicuous part of it through the teleſcope or ſights of 
the level, and meaſure the height A L, which ſuppoſe thirteen feet 
five inches. But in regard the diſtance AI is two thouſand yards, 
you muſt have recourſe to your table for à reduction, becauſe of the 
circular figure of the earth, ſubtracting eleven inches, which will leave 
the height of AL twelve feet ſix inches, and this note down in your 
book, Now turn the level horizontally about, ſo that the eye-glaſs of 
the teleſcope may be towards A, and fixing up another ſtaff at H, 
cauſe the mark G to be moved up and down, till you ſpy ſome conſpi- 
cuous part through the teleſcope or fights: Meaſure the height H G, 
which ſuppoſe ſeven yards, one foot, two inches. Meaſure likewiſe 
the diſtance of the points I H, which ſuppoſe one thouſand three hun- 
ded yards, for which diſtance four inches eight lines muſt be ſubtract- 
ed from the height H G, which conſequently will only leave ſeven 
yards, nine inches, four lines, to be taken down in your book. This 


tie ſtaff H may be viewed; as alſo another ſtaff at D, near the place 
whether the water is to be conveyed. The level being again adjuſted 
in the point E, look back to the ſtaff H, and managing the mark as 
before, the viſual ray will give the point F. Meaſure the height H F, 
which ſuppoſe eleven feet 2 inches. Meaſure likewiſe the diſtance 
HE, which ſuppoſe a thouſand yards, for which there is two inches, 
nine lines of abatement, which being taken from the height H F, there 
vill remain eleven feet three inches, three lines, which enter in your 
book. Laſtly, turning the level to look at the next ſtaff D, the viſual 
ray will give the point D. Meaſure the height of D from the ground, 
which ſuppoſe eight feet three inches. Meaſure alſo the diltance from 
tae Ration E to B, which ſuppoſe nine hundred yards, for which di- 
lance there are two inches three lines of abatement, which being taken 
from the height BD, there will remain eight feet nine lines, which en- 
ter as before. | | 

For the manner of entering down obſervations in your book, ob- 
frve, that when a proper place or ſtation for the level between the 
doo points has been pitched upon, write down the two heights obſerved 


thoſe obſerved in looking through the teleſcope when the eye was from 
the ſpring, or towards - & point, which we may call back- ſights; and 
under the ſecond column, thoſe obſerved when the eye was next the 
Püng. which we call fore-ſights. Having ſummed up the heights of 
exch column ſeparately, ſubtract the leſſer from the greater, the re- 
mainder will be the difference of the level between LA points A and 
n Fn the diſtance of the two points be required, and all the diſtances 
; 8 _ together ; and dividing the difference of height by the yards 
. . lasen. for each two hundred yards you will have a deſcent 
about two inches nine lines. 


*EVELNEss [of level] 1. Evenneſs, equality of ſurface. 2. E- 
Wihty with ſomething cle. | ir man 

— * VEN [{ewain, Fr.] 1. Ferment, that which being mixt in bread 
X es n riſe and ferment, 2. Any thing capable of changing the na- 


s ola greater maſs, any thing that tinctures the whole. See 
AVEN, 


Liver [levier, Fr. of live, Lat. to lift up; in mechanics) is one 


of the fix Powers; the lever differs from the common ballance in this, 


khat . ge , 
whe center of motion is in the middle of a common ballance, but 
de any where in the lever. 


rr Le veraut, from /iewre, Fr. a hare] a young hare. 
town Tool. a large, populous, and trading ſea- port borough- 


It fea, Laneaſire, on the river Merſey, 183 miles from London: 
,* wo members to parliament. 


7 : n 007 CR; 
and — — [lapene, Sax. ] this word is retained in Scotland, 


done, remove the level forwards to ſome other eminence as E, whence 


a tat ſtation in two different columns, viz. under the tfirlt column, 


0% of 
Le'ver, a leſſon on the trumpet, a blaſt on the trumpet in penes 


ral; probably that by which the ſoldiers are called in the morning. 


Le'viaBLE, adj, [of leuy] that may be levied. To be fewiable by 
courſe of law. ; Ram 


LEZVIATRHAN [ur eh, Heb.] a whale, or as ſome ſappoſe a wa- 
ter-ſerpent of a great bigneſs. It is mgntioned in the book of 
Job. By ſome imagined to be the crocodile, but in poetry generally 
_ for the whale. Can'ſt thou draw out /eviathan with an hook ? 

LeviaTHan [in a metaphorical ſenſe] the devil. | 
i To Lz'vicarTE, verb ad. ¶læwigo, Lat.] 1. To rub or grind to an 
impalpable power. 2. To mix till the liquor becomes ſmooth and 
uniform, | 
_ Levica'TiON, Lat. the act of making ſmooth. 

LevicaT1on [with chemiſts] the reduction of any hard ponde- 
rous bodies into a light, ſubtile powder, by grinding on a marble 
ſtone with a muller; but unleſs the inſtruments are extremely hard, 
they will ſo wear, as to double the weight of the medicine. 

Levirta'T10N, the property directly oppoſite to gravitation. | 
_ Le'virs, Fr. {/ewita, It. Sp. and Lat.] 1. One of the tribe of Levi 


among the Jews.. 2. One born to the office of prieſthood among 


the Jews. 3. A prieſt; uſed in contempt. | 
Levr'TICAL [/evitique, Fr, levitico, It. and Sp. lJewiticas, Lat.] 
belonging to the tribe of Levi, or to the prieſts office, which was the 


peculiar inheritance of that tribe, under the Moſaical diſpenſation; 


making part of the religion of the Jews. See CLEROG v. 
Lev1'Ticus, one of the five books of Moſes, ſo called, becauſe it 
treats of the office and duties of the levetical order. | | 
 Le'viry [levita, It. of levitas, Lat.] 1. Lightneſs of mind, in- 
conſtancy, fickleneſs, changeableneſs. They every day broached 
ſome new thing, which reſtleſs /evity they did interpret to be their 
growing in ſpiritual perfection. Hover, 2. Unſteadineſs, laxity of 
mind. 3. Idle pleaſure, vanity. He never employed his omnipo- 
tence out of /ewity or oſtentation. Calamy. 4. Trifling gaiety, want 
of ſeriouſneſs. 5. [With philoſophers] is oppoſed to gravity, or is 


the want of weight in a body, when compared with another that is 


heavier. 


 Abjolute Leviry, or Pofitive Levity, a quality which ſome ſup- 
Pole to be the cauſe, why bodies that are lighter in ſpecie than water, 


do ſwim up to the ſurface of it; bur it appears by experiments, that 


gravity and levity are only relative things. 


To Le'vy { lever, Fr. leventar, Sp. levare, It. and Lat.] 1. To 


raiſe, gather; or collect men. And to that end /evied a mighty ar- 
my. Davies, 2. Jo raiſe money. Inſtead of a ſhip, he ſhould /ewy 
upon his country ſuch a ſum of money. Clarendon. 3. To make 
war. This ſenſe, though Milton's, ſeems improper. And /ewy cruel 
wars. Milton. | 88 . 

To Levy [in a law ſenſe} is to ſet up or erect; as, to /evy a mill. 

To Levy, is alſo to caſt up or cleanſe ; as, to /ewy a ditch. 

Le'vy [/ewee, Fr. lewa, It.] 1. The act of raiſing money or men. 
Every new /cvy they make muſt be at the expence of their farms. 
Addiſon. 2. War raiſed. Malice domeſtic, foreign lzvy. Shakeſpeare. 

 Lewp, adj. [etymologitts differ as to the original of this word; 
ſome derive it of lzpede, Sax. one of the laity, who were accounted 
lewd in compariſon to the religious clergy ; or elſe of leod, Sax. the 
common people, who are prone to 1:wdnets ; others from {eidig, Ger. 
wicked; damnable] 1. Lay, not clerical ; obſolete. 2. Naughty. 
Void of learning or /ewud in life. Whitgifter 3. Debauched, wanton, 
riotous, luſtful, libidinous. | 

LE'wDLY, adv. [of lewd] 1. Wickedly, naughtily, debauchedly. 
2. Libidinouſly, luftfully. ET 

Le'wpwess [of lewd] 1. Wickedneſs. 2. Luſtful licentiouſnels, 
debauchedneſs. | 

Lz'wpsTER [of levi] a lecher, one addicted to criminal pleaſures. 
Againſt ſuch /exva/ers and their lechery. Shakeſpeare. f 

E'WES, a borough-town of Suſſex, on the river Ouſe, 50 miles 
from London. It ſends two members to parliament. 

Lex, Lat. a law. | 

Lex Talionis, Lat. [the law of retaliation, or like for like] a law 
that renders one good or ill turn for another; or the requital of an in- 
jury in the ſame kind; as, an eye fer an eye, a tooth for a tooth, &c. 

Lexico'cRAPHER [/exicographe, Fr. Atixoyga@®, of xc, a dictio- 
nary, of AE, a word, from Azyw, to ſay, and yeaQw Gr. to write] a 


writer or compiler of a lexicon or dictionary. Commentators and e- 


icographers acquainted with the Syriac language have given theſe hints. 
Watts. | | | | 

Lexico'cRayar, the art or employment of compiling lexicons, or 
dictionaries. See ETYMOLOGY ; and; to compleat what is there ſug- 


eſted, add the following remark. How great a ſtreſs SocxarEs, the 
beſt and greateſt of the gentile ſages, laid on the adjuſting the true 


force and import of won bs, appears from Plato's teſtimony. And in- 
deed as words are the medium or channel of conveyance thro? which 
we come at TRUTH, it is of the 4% importance to be careful and ac- 
curate here: it is ſo in almoſt every art and ſcience ; but perhaps no 


where of ſo much conſequence as under revealed religion; becauſe 


there a certain book is admitted for a RULE both of Fat and worſhip, 
I mean ſo far as any thing iind from the /ight of nature is advanced; 
and conſequently of all men under the fun, both Jews and Chriſtians 
(may not I alſo add the Mahometans too?) ſhould, with SockaTes, 
not diſdain the labour of adjuſting the true and proper import of 


 woRDs; and, above all, moſt carefully to enquire in ac en they 


are uſed by the writers themſelves; and not (as is too frequently the 
caſe) content ourſelves with affixing modern ideas to ANCLENT TERMS. 
See HyPosTas1s, BECOT TEN, GRACR, MonemrenT, Dex of 
Election, with many other terms in the /equel of this work, to which 
this important caution may be applied. | 

Lars [in doom's-day- book] a paſture ground. 

Lar, ſubſt. ley, lee, lay are all from the Sax. leag, a field or paſ- 
ture, by the uſual melting of the letter x or g. G Camden. 

LYABLE, @4j. [from Fer, O. Fr.] obnoxious, not exempt, ſub- 
ject 


; Lian, ſubſt. [from lie; this word would analogically be /ier, but 
this orthography has prevailed, and the convenience of diſtinction 
from lier, he who lies down, is ſufficient to confirm it: leogone, Sax. 

legnat 
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LIB 


kegnar, Dan. lügner, Ger. luigare, Su.] a teller of untruths or falſ- 
hovds, one who wants veracity. x: 
'\ Lrarv, Fr. a French farthing. N 

Li ak Db, @4j. 1. Mingled, roan. Markham, 2. Liard, in Scotland, 

denotes gray-haired; as, he's a /iard old man. 

LiBa'xomancy [XfSavparria, Gr.] a divination by frankincenſe, 
which if it preſently catched fire, and ſent forth a grateful odour, was 
eſteemed an happy omen; but if the fire would not touch it, or any 
naſty ſmell, contrary to the nature of franckencenſe, proceeded from 

it, it was thought to forbode ill. | 

Libanus [Agg. Gr. 90, Heb. of Mount Libanus, a hill 


in Syria, 125 miles in length] the frankincenſe tree, which grows 


plentifully on that great mountain. 

LinA T Io [libatio, Lat. with the Romans] a ceremony performed 
by the prieſts in their ſacrifices, who poured down wine, milk or other 
liquors in honour of that deity to whom they ſacrificed, having firlt 
taſted a little of it; whence the word is uſed to ſignify the firſt taſte or 
fmatch of a thing. A heathen ſacriſice or /ibation to the earth. Bacon. 
2. The wine fo poured. I hey did not offer up Iibations and the 
ſmoke of ſacrifices to dead men. Stilling fleet. | 
_ Lr'snarD ſlibaerd, Du. liebard, Ger. leopardus, Lat.] a leopard. 
The libbard and the tyger. Milton, 

L1BBary's Bane, an herb. | | 

- Lrser [ibellas, Lat.] a little book, a petition or bill of requeſt. 
_ LiseL [in civil law] an original declaration of an action, a charge 
in writing againſt a perſon in court. This is retained in the Scots 
law, 1 refers to any charge or ſuit before a court; as, the clerk read 
the /zve/. | 

Lizeu [II belle, Fr. libe/!s, It. libelo, Sp. of libellus, Lat.] a writing 
containing reproaches or accuſations againſt the honour and reputa- 
tion of any perſon, a ſatire, a lampoon. Every ſuch ibel here, be- 
comes a panegyric there. Decay of Piety. 

Liss1, in a ſtrict ſenſe, is a malicious defamation and aſperſion of 
another, expreſſed either in printing or writing, and tending either to 
blacken the memory of one that is dead. or the reputation of one. that 

is alive; and, in a larger ſenſe, any defamation whatſoever. | 

To Liztr, verb a. [from the ſubſt.] to ſet forth or publiſh libels 
againſt one, to defame or ſlander in writing, to ſatirize, to lampoon. 
Libelled, or any way defamed. Dryden. 


LineiLa'ric, primitive chriſtians in the perſecution of Decius, 


who obtained certificates called /zbe1{;, either by money or conformity 
4n private, by which they avoided perſecution. | 

LiſsELLER [of /ibel] a defamer by writing, a lampooner. Our 
282 libellers are as free from the imputation of wit as of morality. 
Dryden. | | | h 

Lise*lLLo Habendo, Lat. [law term] a writ that lies, in caſe where 
a man cannot procure the copy of a libel from the hands of an eccle- 
ſiaſtic judge. | 85 | | : 
 _Lr'seiiovs, ach. of the nature of a libel, abuſive, defamatory, 
Countenanced by a /ibe//cus pamphlet, Wotton. 4 

Lrstx ſin botany] the inner parts of plants or herbs, rind. 

L1zer [of {brrands, Lat. delivering] a name of Bacchus. 

Lisz'ra [in old records] a livery or delivery of ſo much graſs 
dr corn to a tenant, who cuts down or prepares the ſaid graſs or corn, 
and receives a ſmall portion of it as a reward or gratuity. | 

Lr'BERaL, aj. Fr. Sp. and Port. [ /iberale, It. of: liberalis, Lat.] 
1. Free, bountiful, generous, not parcimonious. 2. Not mean or 
low in birth, not low in mind. 3. Becoming a gentleman, gentle- 
man- like. 5 ; | 

LisERAL Aris, ſuch as are fit for gentlemen and ſcholars ; in oppo- 
ſition to mechanical arts; ſuch as depend more on ſpeculation than 
operation; as grammar, rhetoric; allo painting, ſculpture, architec- 
ture, muſic. | | : | 

LiBera'LITY, or LIRERALNESS [/iberalite, Fr. liberalità, It. Jibe- 
2 Sp.. liberalidaue, Port. of liberalitas, Lat.] generoſity, bounti- 
fulneſs. | | ' 

L1BEr ality, adv. [of /iberal) freely, bountifully, largely. God 
that giveth to all men /:bera/ly and upbraideth not. Sr. James. | 

Lisz'R1a. Lat. [among the Romans] a feaſt held on the day where- 
in their children laid afide their juvenile habit, and took upon them the 
_ garment called toga libera. | 

Lisz'«Tas [among the Romans] the ous of liberty, who had 
a temple at Rome, in which ſhe was worthipped by the Romans; as 
ſhe was alſo by the Greeks, under the name of Eleutheria ; ſhe was 
repreſented in the form of a virgin, clothed in white, holding in 
— right hand a ſceptre, and in her left a hat, with a cat before 
— er. | . > 
. LiserTas Feclziaſiica {in old records] church liberty and eccle- 
fiaſtical immunities. This, at firſt, was no more than the right of in- 
veſliture, but in proceſs of time it grew very great, and under ſome 
<weak governments extended ſo far, as to exempt the perſons and poſ- 
{ſeſſions of the c/ergy from the civil power and juriſdiction. See De- 
CRETALS, CaATAPHRYGIANS, CREED, Cc. 

LiBeRaTE Probanda, a writ for ſuch as were challenged for 
villains and offered to prove themſelves free, directing the ſheriff to 
2 ſecurity of them to prove the ſame before the jultices of the aſ- 

ize. | 

LI1BERTA'TIBUS Allacaudis, Lat. a writ lying for a citizen or bur- 

els of any city, &c. who, contrary to the liberties of that city, &c. 
7 m_—_— by the king's juſtices, in order to have his privilege al- 
owed, 

LipeRTaTiBUs Exigendis, Ic. a writ whereby the king requires 
the juſtices in eyre to admit of an attorney for the defence of another 
man's liberty. : | 

Lr'BeRTiNnE [/ibertin, Fr. of libertinus, Lat.] 1. One of a looſe 
debauched life and principles; a diſſolute and lewd liver, one who 
pays no regard to the precepts of religion. That word may be ap- 
Ped to ſome few /ibertines in the audience. Collier. 2. One uncon- 
fined, one at liberty. The air a charter'd /ibertine is ſtill, $hake/peare. 
3. One who lives without reſtraint or law, Man the lawleſs lbertine 
may rove. Rowe. | 

8 [with che Romans] a perſon legally ſet free from ſer- 
1VILUGE, | 


to hold it before a mayor, bailiff, &c. 


LIC 


Linzxrixr [Iibertixus, Lat. in the civil law] a p 
numized and ſet free from bondage, to which he w 
man, or rather the ſon of a freedman. As /ibertines a 
trons. Ayliffe. PL 

L1'BzRT1NEs, a ſect of heretics who ſprung up in Holl 
r524, from one Quintin, a factor, and one Copin; rn, | 
that whatever was done by man, was no fin but to thoſe tha 
it ſo; they alſo aſſerted, that to live without any doubt or f * Mough 
to return to the ſtate of innocency. . crople va 

Li'eeRTINISM, or LiBERTI'NITY, the ſtate of hi | 
is made tree. TN of a 

LIBER TIN IsM [of /ibertine ; with divines] is a falſe lie 
lief and manners, which will have no other dependance but o al be. 
eular fancy and paſſion; a living at large, or according to x het 
clination, without regard to the divine laws ; irreligion, hee tay 
of opinion and practice. That ſpirit of religion and ſeriouſnes, * 
niſhed all at once, and a fpirit of liberty and libertiniſm, of Wy * 
and profaneneſs ſtarted up in the room of it. Atterburj. li 

LIBERTY [| /iberte, Fr. liberta, It. libertad, Sp. of liherpg L 
a ſtate of being free from obligation, ſervitude or conſtraint. =] 

LiserTY of Conſcience, a right or power of making profeſiigy of 
religion a man ſincerely believes. | m_ 

LinzRTy 7 held Pleas, ſignifies to have a court of one 


aintaiteq 


, own, and 


LineRTy [in ethics] is a faculty of the will, by which all eg 
fites of actions being given, it may chuſe one or more out of IO 
objects propoſed, and reject the reſt; or if one object only Tap 
poſed, it may admit that, or not admit it; may do it, or not 615 
freedom, as oppoſed to neceſſity. Liberty is the power of any gc. 


. 6 * a 
to do or forbear any particular action, according to the n ent 


i : Inari 
or thought of the mind, whereby either of them is preferred t, vs 
other. Locke, See CiRcuminCEsSION, Eftcient Causs, Near 


Cavsse, GnosTics, and Synod DORT. 
LinkRrx [in ſpeaking] a free or eaſy way of expreſſion, 
LiserTY [in a law _ 1. A privilege held by grant or preſcrip. 


tion, by which wen enjoy ſome benefit beyond the ordinary ſubject 


exemption, immunity. Jury rega/ia, or any extraordinary If 
Dawies, 2. Relaxation of reſtraint, 3. Leave, permitlion, | fall 
take the /ib:xty to conſider. Locke. 5 

LizeRTY of the Tongue [in horſemanſhip] is a void ſpace left in the 
middle of the bit, to give place to the tongue of a horſe, made by the 
bits arching in the middle, and riſing towards the roof the mouth, 
ng various form of this /iberty of the bit, pives name to the 

it. , 

Lrar'pinsT, ſubſe, [of libidimſus, Lat.] a ſenſualiſt, one who give 

himſelf up to his luſts. 


Lin1'Dixous, adj. [/ibidinoſs, It. and Sp. of [bidinfur, Lat.] lufl, 
leacherous, lewd. Wanton glances, and lia thoughts, Bently, 


LißIpIxousL v, adv. [of libidinous] luſtfully, leacheroully, lend), 

LIBt'Dbiousxxss, luſtfulneſs, Qc. | 

L1s1'po, Lat. luſt. | | | 
 L18100 [with phyſicians] any ſtrong inclination, as to forward the 
natural excretions by ſtool or urine ; to ſcratch in thoſe diſtempers that 
cauſe itching. | e 
ILIRITI'vA [of kbendo, Lat.] ſome ſay was Proſerpina, others will 
have her to be Venus; ſhe had a temple in Rome, in which the fy- 
neral pomp was kept, and ſacrifices were there offered to her for the 
dead : the furniture for funerals was laid up there, to put perſons in 
mind of mortality. She alſo preſided over birth as well as death; the 
birth being the firſt ſtep to death. 

Li'siTUM, or Ad Li'BiTUM, at your pleaſure {in muſic books} 


you may if you pleaſe. 


L1'sLONG, a fort of herb. Vt, | 

L1'sxa [with aſtronomers] one of the 12 ſigns of the 2oaize, 
who characteriſtic is (). 

LIn RA RIAN [/ibrarius, Lat.] 1. A perſon who looks after a library, 
2. One who tranſcribes or copies books. There are but two tides in 


a day, but this is the error of the /trorians. Broome. 


 LisRa'r11, thoſe perſons who tranſcribed in legible and beautiful 
characters, what had been written by the notarii, in notes and abbre- 
viations. | | 

LiBrary [/ibrarie, Fr. lil reria, It. lilraria, Lat.] a ſtudy or 
place where books are kept, a large collection of books public or 
private; alſo the books themſelves, lodged in that apartment. 

Linra'Ta Terræ, a ſpace of ground containing 4 O ans, f 
each oxgang 13 acres. | | 

To L1'BRATE, verb act. [libro, Lat.] to poiſe, to balance, to hold 
in equipoiſe. | es 

LisRa'T1ON, Fr. [/ibratio, Lat.) 1. The ſtate of being weight 
or balanced; but it is uſually uſed of the motion or ſwinging 2 
pendulum or weight hanging on a 2 This is what may be 4 
of the balance and the Ii(ration of the body. Dryden. 

L1iBRATI1ON of the Moon in aſtronomy] an apparent irregular 
or trepidation of the moon, by which ſhe ſeems to librate or G 
about her own axis, ſometimes from eaſt to weſt, and ſometimes on the 
contrary. Theſe planets which move upon their axis, de ant 
make entire revolutions ; for the moon maketh only a Kind of /ibra- 
tion, or a reciprocated motion on her own axis. Gre. 

Lin RATION of the Earth, or Motion of L1iBRATION [in aſtron 1 
is that motion, whereby the earth is ſo retained in its orbit, as UW 


che axis of it continues conſtantly parallel to the axis of the wolld. | 


L1'BRATORY, adj. balancing, playing like a balance. 

Lice, plur. [of louſe] See Louss. | 

Lice Bane, an herb. — 

Lr1cence, or L1'cense, ſub. Fr. [licenza, It. lictncia, 
licentia, Lat.] 1. Permiſſion, leave. Have {cence to anſwer ceſlal 
ſelf. 48:5. 2. Exorbitant liberty, contempt of legal and - *. 
reftraint. A popular /icence is the many- headed tyranny: S. uy 
A grant of permiflion, power. A licence trom the ſenate. Hos 

To Li'erxcx, or To li'censs, verb aft. [bcencier, Br. a | 
Sp.] 1. To give licence, leave, or liberty, to permit b) 2." 

rant. And the preſs (ph ** 
fer at liberty, When he litted he could 4icen/e his chougnis. 


Sp. ct 


for him 


Party. 


roan'd with Acenr d blaſphemies. F. Tui | 
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LIE 


„is a liberty, which poets take, of diſpenſing 
F ee — of — n were antiently 
wich the ** Greek poets, than are now allowed; and, may not I 
gr 1 5 no diſpenſation with the en preſent rules of ſpeech at 
add, hin were come to a fine paſs indeed, if a few MODERN 
2 8 muſt be made the 7% and flandard by which to 
judge © the propriety or impropriety of expreſſion in the GREAT 
iquity! | 

e 7 [i candba [of licenſe] a granter of permiſſion ; 
a in power. 
commonly 2 too Uli, Fr. licthziato, It. licenciddo, Sp. of licenci- 

ma Lat.] 1. A man who uſes licenſe in foreign countries, 
atus, tart Spaniſh univerſities 2. A degree whereby one has li- 
po” N anthority to practiſe in any art or faculty, as a batch- 
2 f divinity, civil law, or phyſic. The degree of a /icentiate or 
parks in this faculty. Ayliffe. 3. A barriſter in common law. 
A with us, 15 generally uſed of a phyſician, who has 
108 to practice, granted him by the college of phyſicians, or bi- 
ſhop of the dioceſs. | EO . : 

To LicE'NTIATE, verb a. Liicentier, Fr.) to permit, to encou- 
rage by licenſe. The /icentiating of any thing that is coarſe, L 
FEjtrange. 5 | : : | 3 es | | 

"1 TIOUS, adj. [Jicencieux, Fr. licentioſo, It. licencidſo, Sp. of 
12375 Lt. 1122 leud, diſorderly, unreſtrained by law or 
morality. 2. Preſumptuous, unconfined. The Tyber, whoſe licen- 
ea waves ſo often overflow'd. Raſcommon. N ; 
| Licz/NT1IOUSLY, adv. [of licentious] with too much liberty, with- 
out juſt reſtraint ; ſee L1CENTIATE ; alſo looſely, leudly. . 

Lick xriousxꝝss [of Iicentious] 1. Boundleſs liberty, contempt of 
| reſtraint. An effect of /icentiouſneſs, and not of liberty. Swift, 
Looſeneſs, leudneſs, diſorderlineſfs. 4 | 
Lien, „al. (lice, Sax.) a dead carcaſe. Whence Lichfel?, the 


Feld of the dead, a city in Staffordſhire, ſo named from maityred 


chriſtians, TT 5 3 h 

Licyex, Lat. a fort of tetter or ring-worm, a roughneſs and tu- 
mor in the ſkin, that itches very much, and diſcharges matter. 

Lienzx, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb liverwort. 

LIcyFIELD, a city of Staffordſhire, 118 miles from London. Tt 
gives title of earl to the noble family of Lee, ſends two members to 
xliament, and is, together with Coventry, a biſhopric. See the 
arms, Plate IX. Fig. 16. | | ©, 

Licn Fowl [cancapy bindy, or rather lice-Fugely, Sax. birds 
who prey upon dead carcaſſes, or carrion] certain birds accounted 
unlucky or ill-boding ; as the night-raven, f{creech-ow], Se. 

Lica Gate, a church-yard gate, through which dead corps are 
carried, | Re oh 
Lien Owl, ſubft. [of lich and owl] a fort of owl, by the vulgar, 
ſuppoſed to foretel death. | 

Lien Wake [of lice, a dead corps, and pacian, Sax. to watch] 
the cuſlom of watching the dead every night till they were buried ; 
the word is ſtill retained in Scotland, and the cuſtom too. 

LicywaLE, an herb. Fo . 5 . : 

LiciTa'T10N, a ſetting out to be ſold to the higheſt bidder, 

To Lick, verb af. lecken, Du, Ger. and Teut. hccian, Sax. 
liche, Dan. Qlicka, Su. laigwan, Goth.] 1. To paſs over with the 
tongue. 2. To lap, to take up with the tongue. Let them not /zc# 
the ſweet which is their poiſon. Shakeſpeare. 3. To lick np; to devour. 
Now ſhall this company lich up all that are round about us, as the 
ox liketh up the graſs. Numbers. | | 

Lick, ſub. [from the verb] a blow, rough uſage ; a low word. 

ve me a /ick acroſs the face. Dryden. | 

Lickerrsn, LI'cEKERO US, or Li'cxortsn [prob of liccena, Sax. 
a glutton, or of laecher, Su. lecker. Du. and Ger. nice, delicate, or 
bring niceties, c. Mer. Caſaubon will have it e., Gr. | 1. Lov- 
mg ſweet things, dainties, or tid-bits, nice in the choice of food, 
ſqueamiſh. A Zquoriſh palate. L'Efirange. 2. Eager, greedy. Fit 
commendation whereof womankind is ſo /icterij9. Sidney. 3. Nice, 
Celicate, tempting the appetite. With /ic#eri/- baits, fit to enſare a 
brute, Milton. VV | | 

Licxzaisuness [of licteriſb] love of dainties, niceneſs of palate. 

Licorice, Liſcxorisn, or L1quorisn [yauzventa, Gr. glycyrr- 

ze, Lat, liquoricie, It.] a ſhrub, the root whereof is ſweet, Li- 


pod, containing 


ney-ſhaped ſeeds; the leaves are placed by pairs, 
ined to the midrib, and are terminated by an odd lobe. Miller. Li- 
quorice root is long and ſlender, exrernally of a duſky reddiſh brown, 


but within of a fine yellow, full of juice, void of ſmell, and of a 


ſte ſweeter than ſugar. It grows wild in many parts of France, I- 
Y, Spain, and Germany, This root is excellent in coughs, and 
al diforders of the lungs. The inſpiſſated juice of this root is brought 
© vs from Spain and Holland, from the firſt of which places it ob- 
tained the name of Spaniſh juice. Till. 
ICTORS, Roman officers, who carried the axes and bundles of 
fods before the magiſtrates, a ſort of beadles that attended the con- 
to apprehend or puniſh criminals. Li&ors and rods the enſigns of 
their power. Milton. 8 
Lid * or hlide, Sax. or lid, Goth. a gate, lied, Ger.] 1. The 
gk, any thing, that which ſhuts down upon a veſſel, a ſtopple. 
te id of the cup. AdZiſon. 2. The membrane, that when we ſleep 
* wink is drawn over the eye. Our eyes have /ids. Ray. 
lux, (hg. le, Fr.] any thing impregnated with ſome other bo- 
by, as ſoap or ſalt. 


Lis, {in French heraldry] is uſed to expreſs the firings that are to 


U thing, which the Engliſh expreſs by ſtringed. 
o LIE, verb neut. [leozan, Sax. loege, Dan. liuga, Su. liegen, 
Sho Nur Ger.] to ſpeak an untruth, to utter criminal falſhood. 
dL lie againſt my right? Job. 
gen . + (ixa, hxe, ax. loeg, Dan. Iogn, Su. Teugen, Du. leue- 
this 3 1. A falfity, an untruth, a criminal falſhood. When one 
"ay thed or expreſſed, and the ſame thing not meant or in- 
will»: that properly a fe. South. 2. A charge of falſhood. Men 
dull s their own experience the le. Locke, 3. A figion. The 
* 1 5 wy the tale a lie. Dryden. mY 
39. f 


quorice. hath a en wrongs e flower; the pointal becomes a ſhort 
1 


LIE 


To Lit, ir. verb neut. J lay, pret. J have lien, or lain, ivr, fart, 
bal. [hcegan, Sax. ] 1. To lie horizontally. 2. To reſt, to lean upon. 
3. To be repoſited in the grave. I will /ie with my fathers, and thou 
ſhalt carry me out of Egypt. Geneſis. 4. To be in a ſtate of decumbiture, 
My little daughter /eth at the point of death. $7. Mark. 5. To paſs 
the time of ſleep. Lay down again and clos'd his weary eyes. Hry- 
den. 6. To be laid up or repoſited. Divers of them I have yet h- 
ing by me. Boyle. 7. To remain fixed. The recovering of Jamaica 

ever lien at their hearts. Temple, 8. To reſide. If thou doeſt not 
well, fin /zeth at the door. Genefis. g. To be placed or ſituated. De- 
farts where there /ay no way. Miſdom. 10. To preſs upon, 'Thy 
wrath /ieth hard upon me. Pſalms. 11. To be troubleſome or tedi- 


ous. To * thoſe hours that /ie upon their hands. Aaliſon. 12. 


To be judicially fixed. What he gets more of her than ſharp words, 
let it /ie on my head. Shakeſpeare. 13. To be in any particular ſtate. 
All ways do lie open. Shakeſpeare. 14. To be in a ſtate of conceal- 


ment. Many things in them lie concealed to us. Locke. 15. To be 


in priſon. 16. 10 be in a bad ſtate, Why will you /je pining and 
pinching. L*Efrange. 17. To be in a helpleſs or expoſed ſtate. Not 
to lie at the mercy of the weather, Hadan. 18. To conſiſt. Diver- 
ſion may not /ie in hard labour. Locke. 19. To be in the power of, 
to belong to. As much as in him /es. Stillingcet. 20. To be 
charged in any thing; as, an action /ieth againſt me. 21. To coſt; 
as, this lies me in more money. 22. To lie at; to teaze, to impor- 
tune. 23. To lie by; to reſt, to remain ſtill. 24. To lie down; to 
reſt, to go into a ſtate of repoſe. The leopard ſhall Ie dosen with the 


kid. //aiah. 25. To lie down; to fink into the grave. The fin of 
his youth, which ſhall Jie down with him in the duſt. Fob. 26. To 


lie in; to be in child-bed. 27. To lie under; to be ſubject to. A ge- 


nerous perſon will lie under great diladvantage. Smalridge. 28. To 


lie upon ; to become an obligation or duty. The charge of ſouls lies 
upon them. Bacen. 29. To lie with; to converſe in bed. By this ring 
ſhe /ay with me. Shakeſpeare. | | 


To LIE under the Sea [with mariners] is ſaid of a ſhip, when her 


helm being made faſt alee, ſhe lies ſo ahull, that the ſea breaks upon 
her bow or broad- fide. ** 

Lizr, adj. [liebe, Du. lieb, Ger. leop, Sax.) I had as lief have 
the toppery of freedom as the morality oi impriſonment. Shakeſpeare. 

Liee, adv. willingly. | | | 

Liz'caxcy, or Licr'axcy [Igente, Fr.] ſuch a duty or ſealty as 
no man may owe to more than one lord ; and therefore moſt com- 
monly taken for a true and faithful obedience of a ſubje& to a ſove- 
reign prince; alſo the engagement of the ſovereign to protect his ſub- 
jects; ſometimes it is uſed to ſiguify the dominion or territory of the 
liege lord. | | | | 

LI EOE, 2. [l:igin,It. lige, Fr. of ligius,low Lat. ligands, Lat. binding] 
1. Properly fignihes a vaſſal, who holds a fort of fee which binds him 
in a Cloſer obligation than other people, ſubject. Whence /iegeman 


for a ſubject. 2. Sovereign. [This ſigniiication ſeems to have acci- 


dentally riſen from the former, the lord of Jie gemen being by miſtake 
called /iege-lord. Fohnſon) My lady liege. Dry%n, God our liege lord. 
Grew, | 

Litce, ſub. a ſovereign, a ſuperior lord. O pardon me, my 
liege. Shakeſpeare. 


Lixck-Man [of liege and man] one who owes allegiance or homage 


to the liege lord, a ſubject. Then ſubjetts and Jege-men. Spenſer, 


Liko Homage, a vailal was obliged to ſerve his lord towards all, 


and againſt all but his own father. 
Liko Lord, one who acknowledges no ſuperior, a ſovereign prince; 
alſo the chief lord of the fee. | 
Lite People, are the ſubjects of a king, queen, or ſtate, 
Lit'Gts, ſubft. [of liege] a reſident ambaſſador. See Lrcrs, 
Litx, part. paf/. of fie. See To Lis. - 
LiIEN Perſonal [in law] a bond, covenant, or contract. 


Lien Real [in law] a judgment, ſtatute, recognizance, c. which 
oblige and affect the land. 


LiEx, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the ſpleen or milt. | 

LitnTE'RIC, adj. [lientericus, Lat.] Pertaining to a lientery. In 
lienteric and other like caſes. Grew. | 

LieNTE'Ric, /h. [from the adj.] one that is ſick of a lientery, 
0x0000%, Koa, Wc. 7. e. where the belly is /zenteric, it is bad to admi- 
niſter a vomit in the winter ſeaſon. Hir roc. Aphor. I. 3. p. 1249. 


Lie'NTERY [Mere Of N-, ſmooth, and er:, Gr. a gut, lien- 


terie, Fr.] a kind of looſeneſs, wherein the food paſſes ſo ſuddenl. 
through the ſtomach and guts, as to be thrown out by ſtool with little 
alteration. 
In Liev, Fr. in the place, room, or ſtead of. In lieu of man's 
endeavours. Hooker, In lieu of ſham increaſe of dominion. Aadiſon. 
Lieu convs, Fr. [in old law] a caftle, manor, or other notorious 
place, well known to thoſe who dwell about it. 


Lieve, adv. willingly. I had as /eve the town crier had ſpoke my 


lines. Shakeſpeare. See LIEr. 
LituTENANCY [ /zeutenance, Fr.] the office of a lieutenant, 
Ligurs“xvAxcx [of the city of London] the body of lieutenants, a 


ſele& council of the officers of the artillery company, and of the 


trained bands, who govern and order matters relating to the militia of 
it. The /ientenancy of our metropolis. Felton. 
LitEuTE'NANT [of lieu, a place, and tenant, Fr. holding, or q. l- 


cum tenens, Lat.] one who ſupplies the place of another, a deputy, - 


one who acts by vicarious authority in war, an officer who holds the 


| = of a ſuperior, and does his office when abſent, as a general has 


is lieutenant-generals, a colonel his lieatenant-colonel, and a captain 
ſimply his lieutenant. 

IEUTENANT General [in an army] a great commander, next in 
— to the general, who commands one of the wings or lines in a 
battle; alſo a detachment or flying camp upon a march, and a parti- 
cular quarter at a ſiege. | 

LiEUTENANT General [of artillery] is an officer who is next to the 
general of the artillery or ordnance, and in his abſence has the charge 
of all that belongs to it. 

L1iEUTENANT General [of the ordnance] is an officer, whoſe duty 
it is to receive all orders from the maſter, and to ſee them duly execu- 
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Lizurenanc Colonel of Foot, is the ſecond officer in the regiment; 


commands in the abſence of the colonel, and in a battle takes poſt 
on the left of his colonel. A | 
LixurENANT of Horſe, is the firſt captain of the regiment ; he com- 
mandôs in the abſence of the colonel, king place of all the other cap- 
tains. 
LixurENANT of a Ship, the officer next in place to the captain or 
chief commander of the ſhip. ; ; 
LieuTE'NanTsHIP [of lieutenant] 1. The rank or office of lieu- 
tenant, 8 
LieEuTENANT of the Toaver of London, one who is to act under the 
conſtable for the time being, and to perform all his offices: he is a 
Juſtice of the peace for the counties of Middleſex, Kent, and Surry. 
Lies, plur. /ives [likv, Dan. lif, Su. lip, or lyp, from lipian, Sax. 
to live, leben, Du. leben, H. Ger.] 1. Conduct, living, manner of 
living, with reſpect to virtue and vice. 2. Livelineſs, Pirie, vivacity, 
reſolution. Life and fire in fancy and in words. Felton. 3. The du- 
ration of animal being, or the ſpace of time that paſſes between their 
birth and death, the union and co-operation of the ſoul with body. 
The moving creature that hath Jie. Geneſis. 4. The conſtitution, or 
the rrinciple of heat and motion that animates bodies, and makes 
them perceive, act and grow. 5. Preſent ſtate, O %%, thou no- 
thing's younger brother. Conley. 6. Enjoyment or poſſeſſion of ter- 
reſtrial exiſtence. Their complot is to have my /ife. Shakeſpeare. 7. 
Blood, the ſuppoſed vehicle of %. And the warm /ife come iſſuing 
through the wound. Pope. 8. Condition, manner of living with re- 
ſpect to happineſs and miſery. Such was the /ife the frugal Sabines 
led. Dryden. 9g. Continuance of our preſent ſtate. The adminiſtra- 
tion of this bank is for /ife. Addiſon. 10. The living form, reſem- 
blance exactly copied. Galen hath explained this point unto the %%. 
Brown. 11, Exact reſemblance. No character of any perſon was 
ever better drawn to the /ife.” Denham. 12. General ſtate of man. 


All that cheers or ſoftens Ie. Pope. 13. Living perſon. 14. Com- 


mon occurrences, the courſe of things. Experience of /ife abroad in 
the world. A/cham. | 8 
Ik, a hiſtory or relation of what a man has done in his life-time, 
narrative of a life paſt, animated exiſtence, animal being. Full nature 
ſwarms with /. Thomſon. | 
Animal Li E, or Senſitive Li E, the life of living creatures, con- 
ſiſting in the exerciſe of the ſenſes. | 5 
Vegetative Lirs, the life of trees or plants, or that faculty by 
Which they grow. 5 | K 
. There there's Lire there's hope. = 
Lat. Agroto dum anime rfl ſpes eſt, Tull. ad. Att. Gr. FAmive; en 
| yo artige I; Jarores, Mythologiſts tell us, that when all evils 
ew out of Pandora's box, Hope was left behind at the bottom of it. 
The It. ſay as we; In fin che v'e fiato, v'e fperanza, And fo like- 
wiſe the Lat. Dum ſpiro, ſpero. We ſay in another proverb to the 
ſame purpoſe. | | | ST 
| Ik it were not for hope the heart would burſt, 
Lirt conſitts not in breathing, but in enjoying Liye. 


„Martial ſays ; Non eſt wivere ſed valere. No life without being u 


health. | 


IL r ERL OOD [of Life and Bl] the vital blood, the blood neceſſary 
to life. With a warmth like that of /;/eblood. Spectator. | 
Lire Everlaſting, a herb. 


Li'FecviNG, adj. [of life and giving] having the power to give 


life. That giving plant. Milton. 
Lirk Guards, ſoldiers who are the body guard of the king or 
rince. | 
FE Lirk Rent, a rent or ſalary which a man receives for term of life, 
or for the maintenance of lite, . 5 
LI'rELESss, adj. [lipeleap, Sax. ] 1. Without life, dead. Ghaſtly 
with wounds and /ife/z/5 on the bier. Prior. 2. Dull, ſtupid, without 
ower, force or ſpirit. A /ifele/s king, a royal ſhade I lay. Prior. 3. 
; Ba void of life. A /z/#/-/s unactive heap of matter. Cheyne. 


L1'FELESLY, adv. [of /ifelzſs] without vigour, frigidly, jcjunely. 


Li'rELESNEss [of /3/tle/s) deadneſs, dullneſs, want of vigour. 
L1'FELIKE, adj. [of life and /ike] like a living perſon. Minerva 
lifelike, Pope. "C's | 
* * Lr'eesTRING [of „% and fring] nerve, ſtrings imagined to convey 
life. The undecaying /ifeftrings of thoſe hearts. Daniel. 
: LreeTime [of /ife and ! continuance or duration of life. Jor- 
dain talk'd proſe all his /ifetime, Addiſon. 
L1'FEWEARY, adj. [of life and weary] wretched, tir ed of living. 
That the Yer taker may fall dead. Shakeſpeare. 5 
To Lirr, verb act. [lifte, lofter, Dan. 1pfta, Su. Jewer, Fr. lewan- 
tar, Sp. and Port. /evare, It. and Lat.] 1. To raiſe or heave up from 


the ground, to hold on high. Prop'd by the ſpring it % aloft the 
head. Dryden. 2. To bear, to ſupport : obſolete. Spenſer. 3. To 


rob, to plunder. If nightrobbers 4% the well-ſtor'd hive. Dryden. 4. 


To exalt, to elevate mentally. My heart was /ift up in the ways of 
the Lord. 2 Chronicles, 5. To riſe in fortune. The eye of the Lord 
lifted up his head from miſery. Ecclefiaſticus. 6, To raiſe in eſtima- 
tion. 'That we do offer diſgrace to the word of God, or /ift up the 
writings of men above it. Hater. 7. To exalt in dignity ; with 2). 
See to what a height the Roman virtues /ift up mortal man. Aadiſin. 
8. To elevate, to well with pride. Lifted up with pride. Timothy. 


9. Up is ſometimes emphatically added to /ift. Ariſe, Jift up the lad. 
Geneſis, 


To Lirr, verb neut. to ſtrive; to raiſe by ſtrength. Strained by 


lifting at a weight too heavy. Locke. | 
Lire, /atft. 1. A raiſe, a hoiſt, the act of lifting up, manner of 
lifting. Not the large ſtride or high /i/7 that makes 4 ſpeed. Bacon. 
2. [In Ne ky. Thus, in a ſtarry night, they ſay how clear the 
lift is! 3. Effort, Rroggle. Dead /ift is an effort to raiſe what with 
the whole force cannot be moved; and figuratively any ſtate of impo- 
tence or inability. To help him out at a dead /i/t. Hudibras. 4. 
Lift, in Scotland, denotes a load or ſurcharge of any thing : as alſo if 
one . diſguiſed with much liquor, they ſay he has got his %, or a 
reat /zft. 
Mera, ho? adj. [levans, Lat. levant, Fr.] raiſing or heaving up. 
LI ri Pieces {im a clock] certain parts of it, which lift up and 
unlock the ſtops called detents. | 


reaſons like herſelf. Addiſon. 


mind, inftruction, knowledge. 


lights. Aadiſon. 


LIG 

Lirrs Cin a ſhip] ropes pertaining to the arms of all , 

uſe bp to Lock the yards hang — lower. of all yatgs, the 
1'FTER [of %] one that lifts. The 7. f 

Pſalms. WP] | Vie up of mine head 

To Lic, verb neut. [l1xan, Sax. Tigger, Dan. li 
Ger. liegen, H. Ger.) to lie in bed or on any — al, 
wild beaſts liggen in wait. Spenſer. e May 
 Ji'caments, Fr, [ligamenti, It. ligamenta, Lat.] thoſe thi 
tie or bind one part to another, in popular or poetical lanon? 8 

LioauNTs [with anatomiſts] 1. Are parts of an animal boa 
middle ſubſtance, between a cartilage and a membrane, bein Joh 
than a membrane, but ſofter than a cartilage ; whoſe uſe 51 bunte 
and ſtrengthen the juncture, eſpecially of bones, to prevent thei | 
cation. See CoxgnDix, and there placing a full ſtop, after lad 
tur.] read VESAL II opera, c. 2. Bond, chain, entan . 
Then the ſoul beginning to be freed from the Jigaments of the bug 
LIGAME' NTA Ureri, Lat. [in anatomy] the ligam | 
See FALLOPLAN Tubes. 1 4 a es 2 

LicaME'NTAL;z or LicaME'NTOUS, adj. compoſi 
The urachos or //gamental paſſage is derived from t 
bladder. Brown, 

Licame'nTuM Ciliare [in anatomy] the ligament of 

Lica"Tion [/igatio, Lat.] 1. The act of bindin 
Rate of being bound, It is the /egation of ſenſe, 
ſon. Addiſon, | - 

LicaTuRE. 1. The act and manner of diſpoſing and anwv.; 
bandages for cloſing wounds, and performing hes . vs 
pery- By ſtrong /igature and compreſſion. Arbuthnot, 2. Any thin 

und on, bandage. Do but take off the /igature, it will beat a 
diately. Ray. 3. The ſtate of being bound. They let it pals 1 
ſoon, and contract no ligature. Mortimer. . e a 

LicaTuRE [with myſtic divines] a total ſuſpenſion of the Cuperir 
faculties or intellectual powers of the ſoul. 

LicaTuREs [in the Greek tongue] characters made to expreſs to 
or more Greek letters together. 

LicaTuREs [with ſurgeons] bandages or fillets of cloth or liren, 


ng a ligam 
he bot of 


the eye. ii. 
g or tying, 2. Th 
but the liberty of _ 


for binding the arm, and facilitating the operation of bleeding. 


LicaTuREs [with mathematicians] are compendious notes or cn. 


racters, by which are repreſented the ſums, differences or rectangles 


ſeveral quantities. 
LioarukzEs [with printers] types conſiſting of two letters, as 4, 
Bf DS f f. i 1 | 
Lias [in horſes] a diſtemper, being little bladders or puſtules un. 


der the lips. 


Licht [leohe, Sax. luis, Su. licht, Du. and Ger. mier, Ft, 
luce, It. lux, Sp. and Port. lux, Lat.] 1. Is either the ſenſation tha 
ariſes from beholding any bright object, as the ſun, a lamp, Ec. cl. 
led primary light; or elle it is the cauſe of that ſenſation; that quality 
or action of the medium of ſight by which we ſee. 2. Illumination et 
Diſcerned by the /ight of nature 
Hooker. 3. The part of a picture which is drawn with bright colour, 


or that on which the light is ſuppoſed to fall. Never admit two equil 


lights in the ſame picture. Dryden. 4. Reach of knowledge, ment 
view, Ilands * contents that hitherto were not come to /ipht, He. 
con. $5. Point of view, ſituation, direction in which the light fall, 
To conſider any thing in its whole extent, and in all its variety of 
6. Explanation. I have endeavour'd throughout 
this diſcourſe, that every former part might give ſtrength unto all tha 
follow, and every latter bring ſome /ight unto all before. Hooker, 7 
Any thing that gives light, a pharos, a taper. Fixing ſome mark 


like /ights upon a coaſt. Temple. 


Licher, adj. [hht., leoht, Sax. Izt, Dan. laett, Su. lucht, Du, and 
L. Ger. leicht, H. Ger. /eger, Fr. Jeggiero, It. ligero, Sp. ligeiro,Por. 
Levis, Lat.] 1. Not heavy, not tending to the centre with great 
force. And ſoft with hard and /ight with heavy mixt. Dryden. 2. Nt 
burthenſome, eaſy to be worn or carried or lifted. The Igler and 
ſtronger the greater the gain. 7er. 3. Not afflictive, eaſy to be 
endured. Every /ight and common thing, incident into any part of 
man's life. Hooker. 4. Eaſy to be performed, not difficult, not val: 
ble. The taſk was /ight. Dryden. 5. Eaſy to be acted on by a 
power. Light of digeſtion now and fit for uſe. Dryden. 6. Notes 
vily armed. A company of light horſemen. Anolles. 7. Ade, 
quick, nimble. Aſahel was as /ight of foot as a wild roe. 2. San. 
8. Unencumbred, unembarraſſed, free from impediments, Unma- I 
ried men are beſt maſters, but not beſt ſubjects, for they are ligt to 
run away. Bacon. . Slight, not great. A /ight error in the mat- 
ner of making the following trials. Boyle. 10. Not craſs, not grok, 
Our ſoul loatheth this Ig ht bread. Numbers. 11. Eaſy to admit uſ 
influence, unſteady, looſe, unſettled. Light of ear, bloody of = 
Shakeſpeare. 12. Gay, airy, without dignity or folidity, trifing 
neca cannot be too heavy, nor Plautus too Jig ht. Shakeſpeare. '5 
Not chaſte, not regular in conduct. A light wife doth make a * 
buſband. Shakeſpeare. 14 [From L1cuT, ſub.) bright, clear. 
ſoon as the morning was /ight. Geneſis. 15. Not dark, tending u 
whiteneſs. A light coloured clay. Woodward. 3 

Licur, adv. [for lightly by colloquial corruption] lightly, cheif 
ly. Shall we ſet /ight by that cuſtom of reading. Hooter. 

LicaT gains make a heavy purſe, | 4 

That is, a ſmall profit and a quick return, turns to the beſt accd 7 
which experience has ſufficiently verify'd. The Fr. ſay, 25 1. 410 
petit gain remplit (fills) Ia bourſe. And ſo the It. J guadagn me 
empiono la bor/a. | | 

To ſtand in one's own L1GarT, that is, 
tereſt. | ; : 

Licht Horſe [in military affairs] horſemen not in armour». 
ſo called except the life-guards. I 

To Lick, verb ad. [from light, ſubſt.} 1. To kindle, , 


to act againſt one's O- 
all # 


fire, to enflame. 2. To give light to, to guide by light: 


* 
; : ; 107 ted up l. 
luminate. 4. Up is emphatically joined. No ſun was lg q 
world to view. Orden. 5.-[From the adj.] to caſe of 2 — 
make more light, to lighten. And /ight this weary veſſel o 
Spenſer. | 


To Lid 


L IG 


cham hart Fb Dy on 
to fall upon by chance. ever firſt Ii on a par- 
7 140 e called gold, could as) rationally * the bulk 
” J on its real eſſence. Locke; 2, To light, f. e. 
and FF) _ Sax.] to get off horſe-back, to get down from 
to A e. He lighted down from the chariot to meet him. 2 Kings. 
Ty Al in any particular direction. ; | | 
as The wounded ſteed curvets, and rais'd upright, 
| Lights on his feet before. Dryden. 8 
To fall, to ſtrike on. None can find themſelves grieved on whom- 
F r it lighteth. Hooker. 5. To fall, to reſt, or ſettle upon, as a 
bed oben a tree, Ge. She lights on that and this, and taſterh all, 
Davi's. | hs a R 8 
ö dv. of light] 1. Without weight. 2. Without deep 
; ae — — 0g without difficulty, of courſe. If they 
a the ſpeak publickly but five words, one of them 1s W about 
eſtate of the church. Hooker, 4. Without reaſon, 
W «qt without reaſonable occaſion to neglect it. Taylor. 
ly, . | 
nag Not chaſtely. If I were /igh:ly diſpoſed, I could ſtill 
pernaps have offers. Swift. 7. Nimbly, with agility, nor heavily 
or tardily. 8. Gaily, airily, with levity, ag ny NG or care, 
LicuTLY tome, LIGHTLY go. See BELLY. 5 
To Li'caTEN, verb neut. [of leohx, hlet, ligt, dax. ] 1. To 
render leſs ponderous. 2. [Lire nan, of Ithzan, Sax.] to fend forth 
daes out of the clouds, to flaſh with thunder. The lightning that 
- Ltenech, St. Luke. 3. Jo ſhine like lightning. His eye, bright 
6 te engle's, lightens forth. Shakeſpeare. z. [From Jight} to fall or 
--ht on. Let thy mercy lighten upon us. Common Prayer. 
17 ebe e act. [of light, ſubſt.] 1. To enlighten, to illu- 
ninate. Lighten my ſpirit with one clear pgs ray. yer" 2. 
nload, to exonerate. The mariners were afraid, and caſt forth 
h __ that were in the ſhip into the ſea, to lighten it. Fonah. 3. 
the wart Pp : 5 
To make leſs heavy. 4. To cheer, to exhilcrate, Few trageaies 
ſhall ſucceed in this age, if they are not /eng/hened with a courle of 
irh. Dryden, 8 | 5 
Lies lichter, Du. ligtare, Su.] a large veſſel to carry goods 
in by water, a heavy veſſel into which ſhips are unloaded and light- 
ened, | | 
LYGYTERMAN [of /ighter and nan] one who manages a lighter. 
Child. : 
Li'cuT-FINGERED [of Jight and finger] thieviſh, nimble at contri- 
rance, . 
Li'cuT-FooT, adj. [of light and foot] nimble in running or dan- 
cing, active. N | | 
Fuca ſub}. veniſon ; a cant word. 


thoughtleſs, weak. Light-hbeaded weak men. Clarendon, 2. Deli- 
nous, diſordered in the mind by diſcaſe. 
LicaT-uea'pepnEss [of /:ght-headed] deliriouſneſs, diſorder of 
the mind. 929 5 | | 
Licyr-nouss [of /ight and houſe] an high building, at the top of 
which lights are hung to guide ſhips at fea. 


Pas has got the middle ſpace. Sidney. 

L1catLess [of /ight | wanting light, dark. | 

Lioxr-mixDeD [of /ight and mind] unſettled, unſteady. He 
that is haſty to give credit is /ight-minded. Eccleſiaſtes. | 

LicatxinG (from /ighten, lightening, or lightning, Eng. Ireung; 
Sax.) 1. A flaſhing of light or fire out of the clouds, the flaſh that 
accompanies thunder. Lig lining is a great flame very bright, extend- 
ing every way to a great diitance, ſuddenly darting upwards and there 
ending, ſo that it is only momentaneous. Mruſchenorock, 2. Mitiga- 
tion, abatement. A lightning before death. Adaijon, ER 

LicaTxzss [levitas, Lat. lihcne pre, or Iyhrnepye, Sax.) 1. The 
want of weight, which cauſes the haſting of a body upwards, by rea- 
fon of its rarity and ſubtility. 2. Levity. | 3 

Lichrxkss {of leohtneppe, Sax. ] 1. The oppoſite of darkneſs. 
2. Inconſtancy, diag. Lightne/ſs and unconſtancy in love. 
Werrſer. 3. Unchaſtity, want of conduct in women. The opinion of 
my /22teſs embolden'd ſuch baſe fancies towards me. Sidney. 4. 
Agility, nimbleneſs. | | 

Licars [ſo named prob. as being the lighteſt parts of an animal 

% ſuppoſed to be called ſo from their lightneſs in proportion 
t their bulk] the lungs, the organs of breathing. The complaint 
was chiefly from the lights. Hayward. | 

Lickts ſin architecture] the openings of doors, windows and 
her places through which the light hath paſſage. 

IGHTS [in painting] thoſe parts of a piece that are illuminated, 
or that lie open or expoſed to the luminary, by which the piece is 
ſuppoſed to be enlightened, and which, for that reaſon, are painted 
in light, vivid colours. | 

GHTSOME [of light] 1. Luminous, not dark, not opaque, not 
Obſcure, White walls make rooms more lightſome than black. Ba- 
= 2. Gay, airy, having the power to cheer. That /ighr/ome af- 
"Im of joy wherein God delighteth when his ſaints praiſe him. 
7. 

LIonTsoMRENESs [of ligbtſome] 1. Luminouſneſs, not opacity, not 
wblcuriey nor darkſomeneſs. The /ight/omerieſs of our air. Cheyne. 
2, (cerfulneſs, merriment, levity. 
be ou Ales, ſubſt. [lignum ales, Lat.] the wood of aloes, a valua- 

8 As the trees of Ig aloes. Numbers. 
NEOUS, adj, [ligneux, Fr. ligneus, from lignum, Lat. wood] 
f of or pertaining to wood, woody, reſembling wood. Being of 
. more ligneous nature. Bacon. 


 CNUM Nepbriticum, Lat. [in medicine] a wood of great efficac 
Bunt the ſtone in the Bent : 1 F 


10 envi Rhodium, Lat. a ſweet wood, of which the oil of rhodium 


Li's 


Tos Sanctum, or Licxum ̊Vitæ, Lat. the wood commonly cal- 
650 Plylicians, guaiacum, a very hard wood. 
lips . horte a diſeaſe, like bladders or puſhes within the 


without affliction. Seeming to bear it /ightly. Shake- 


Jpeare. 


Li'cHT-HEADED, adj. [of light and head] 1. Unſteady, looſe, 


LiceT-LEGGED {of /ight and leg] nimble. ſwift, Light-legged 


LIM 


Jo Like, verb af. [ſyken, Du. of lican, or licean, Sax: lila, 
Su.] 1. To chuſe with ſome degree of preference. This ſpeech was 
not of them all Aid. Knoles. 2. To approve, to view with appro- 
bation, not fondneſs: Tho' they did not /ike the evil he did, yet they 
liked him that did the evil. Sidney, 3. To pleaſe, to be agreeable 
to; now obſolete ; generally in an imperſonal form. It /iked her to 
include the ſame within one entire leaſe, Bacon. 5 
To Like, verb neut. 1. To be pleaſed with; having of before the 
thing approved; obſolete. Of any thing more than of God they 
could not by any means /ike. Hooker. 2. To chuſe, to lift, to be 


pleaſed, The man ies not to take his brother's wife. Deutero- 


nomy, 


L'UxELINEss, or Li'xEL1Ho00D [of /ikely] 1. Worthinefs to be liked, 
comelineſs ; obſolete, only among the Scots. 2. Appearance, ſhew ; 
obſolete. 3. Reſemblance, likeneſs; obſolete. 4. Probability, veri- 
3 appearance of truth, Probability or /;kelihogd of danger. 
Nou. . | 

To Li'stn, verb a. [likne, Dan. likna, Su. vergelykken, Du. and 
L. Ger. vergleichen, H. Ger.) to repreſent as having refemblance, 
to compare with, Likening him to a ſinging man of Windſor. Shake- 

L1kxEness [of lite; zelieneyye, Sax. ] 1. Reſemblance, fimili- 
tude. Tranſlation is a kind of drawing after the life, where there is 


double fort of Jikneſs, a good one and a bad one. Dryden, 2. Form, 


appearance. An enemy in the /keline/s of a friend. LEHrange. 3. 
* who reſembles another. I took you for your /ikene/s Cloe. 
rior. | 

LIk E, ac. [of Zelie, lie, Sax. lige, Dan, fik, Su. leiks, Goth. ge- 
lijck, Du. gelyk, L. Ger. gleich, H. Ger. ] 1. Being in che likeneſs 
of, reſembling, having retemblance. Whom art thou /ike in thy 
greatneſs. Ezekze/. 2. Equal, of the ſame quantity. More clergy- 
men were impoveriſhed by the late war than ever in the J %e ſpace 
before. Sprar. 3. [For /iely} probable, credible. It is /ke that the ex- 
periment would have been eftectual. Bacon. 4. Likely, in a ſtate 


that gives probable expectations. This is, I think, an improper, tho? 


frequent ute. Joſhnſon. Many were noteaſy to be governed, nor Ade 
to conform themſelves to ftrict rules. Clarendon. _ 

Like, /ubft, {this ſubſtantive is ſeldom, more than the adjective, 
uſed elliptically, e /ike for the like thing, or the lite perſon] 1. Some 
perſon or thing reſembling another. Every /4e is not che 1ame. Shake- 


ſpeare. 2. Near approach, a ſtate like ro another ſtate. A ſenſe com- 


mon but not juſt. Keport being carried ſecretly from one to another 
in my ſhip, had lie to have been my utter overthrow. Rateig/. 

Lize, ad. 1. In the ſame manner as. Like as a father pitieth 
his own children. P/alms. 2. In ſuch a manner as befits. Be ſtrong 
ard quit yourſelves /ie men. 1 Samuel, 3. Likely, probably, A 
popular uie not analogical. | | 
_ Irkiery, ag. [of ike] 1. Such as may be liked, ſuch as may 
pleaſe; obſolete. 2. Probable, ſuch as may be thought or believed, 
{ach as may be thought more reaſonbly than the contrary, _ | 

LikELY, adv. probably, as may reaſonably be thought; He was 
likely ignorant of nothing. Glanville, | 

LixE Arches, or Lix E Art, (in projections of the ſphere] are parts 
of leſier circles, which contain an equal number of degrees with the 
correſponding arches of great ones. | 

Like Figures) [in geometry] are ſuch as have their angles equal, 
and the ſides about thote angles proportional. Chg: 

Like folid Figures [in geometry] are ſuch as are contained under 
the like planes equal in number. | DEL 

Like Yuantities [in algebra] are ſuch as are expreſſed by the ſame 
letters equally repeated in each quantity; thus, 24 and 3 , and 
4 4% and 64, are like quantities, but 2 5 and 3 4%, are unlike quan- 
tities. | 

Lixt Signs [in algebra] are when both are affirmative, or both 
negative; thus 16 4 and ＋ @ have like ſigns, but + 12 4 and — 
2 4 have unlike. | | 

LX EwWISE, adv. [of lite and wiſe; ligerwiis, Dan. gleicheweiſe, 
Ger.] alſo, in like manner, moreover, too. So was it in the decay 
of the Roman empire, and /i4exvi/e in the empire of Almaigne. 
Bacon, | 


Lic Iva, adj. [perhaps becauſe plumpneſs is agreeable to the fight, 


7ehn/on] being in a ſtate of plumpneſs, plump. Why thould he ſee 
your faces worſe /iking than the children which are of your fort. 
Deuteronomy. | | 
Lic, ſubſet. [of lite] 1. Good ſtate of body, plampneſs. Their 
young ones are in good /iking, they grow up with corn. Jeb, 2. 
State of trial. 3. Inclination. ; 658 

Li'Lacn Tree, a,tree bearing, blue, white or purple flowers. 

L1LITH [79 „prob. of 5b, Heb. night.] the Jews have a 
notion that ſhe was Adam's firſt wife, and by pronouncing the name of 
God, flew away into the air. This //zh they imagine to be a ſpec- 
tre, that kills or carries away young children in the night; and there - 
fore, as a charm againſt her, it is a cuſtom to throw into the four cor- 
ners of a chamber, where a Jewiſh woman lies in, a paper with thefe 
words in it; Adam and Ewe, Lilith, get the out. 

Lit1a'ceovus [/iliacers, Lat.] of, pertaining to, or like a lily. 

LYL1ED, adj. | of lily] embelliſhed with lilies. Ladons /ilied banks, 
Milton. I 

LrYLivm, Lat. the lily. Sce Liry. 

Litium Cenvallium, Lat. [with botaniſts) Hly of the vallies. See 
Lily of the Valley. 3 | 

L'i:LY, or Lily, ſubſt. [lilie, Sax. lilia, Su. lilie, Dan. Du. and 
Ger. /ilium, Lat.] a beautiful flower. | 

LiLY-DAFFODIL, ſubft. [/ilio narciſſus] a foreign flower. 

LiLY-HYACINTH, ſubft. {lilio hyacinthus] a flower compoſed of 
ſix leaves, ſhaped like the flower of hyacinth. 


Lily of the Valley, or May-lily, ſubſt. (lilium con vallium] a flower 


which conſiſts of one leaf, ſhaped like a bell, and divided at top into 
ſix ſegments. 3 
L'1LY-LIVERED, adj. [of lily and liver] cowardly, white · livered. 
A lily-livered, a&tion-taking knave. Shakeſpeare. 
Lia, the capital of a province of the tame name, and alſo of the 
whole kingdom of Peru, in South America; and was anciently os 
| capi 
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capital of che Incas, or Indian monarchs. Lat. 125 30“ S. Long. 
6 W. | 
N Linse Eous [of /imax, Lat. a ſnail] of or pertaining to ſnails, 

Lima'Tion, Lat. [with ſurgeons] the act of filing of bones, &c. 

Liymirure [metura, Lat.] powder or duſt which comes from 
filing, the filings of any metal. 3 ; 

Lins [of lemme, Dan. lem, Su. lim, Sax. and Scottiſh] 1.A member, 
a jointed or articulated part of an animal body. 2. [limbe, Fr. limbus, 
Lat.] an edge, a border of any thing. A philoſophical word. The 
colours emerged out of the whiteneſs, the violet and the- blue at its 
inward /imb, and at its outward /imb the red and yellow. Neven. 3. 

With mathematitians] the utmolt end or border of an inſtrument, as 
an aſtrolabe, &c. alſo the circumference of the original circle in any 
projection of a ſphere upon the plane. 4. [With alroacehers] the ut- 
molt edge or border of the body, or diſk of the ſun and moon, when 
either is in an eclipſe. | 

To Liu, verb act. [of the ſubſt.] 1. To ſupply with limbs. They 
limb themſelves. Milton. 2. To pull limb from limb, to tear aſun- 
der. 73 

Lr'uB ECR [corrupted by popular pronunciation from alembic; alem- 
bicus, L. Barb. alembic, Fr.] a ſtill. 

LimBED, adj. [of imb] formed with regard to limbs. 

L1MsrR, 2%. [prob. either of lencken, Du. and Ger. to bow or 
bend, ar of Inder, Fr. ſoft} pliable, ſupple, apt to bend or flag, lithe. 
He had tried and found him a prince of /mber virtues. Wotton. 

Limes Holes ſin a ſhip] little ſquare holes cut out in all the 


ground timbers, next to the keel, to let water paſs to the well of the 


Php | | | | TR eh 
Li'mBERNEss [of limber)] pliableneſs, aptneſs to be bowed or 


bent. 3 

In Li“ uo, Lat. [in priſon; eo quod fit limbus inſerorum. Du Cange] 
1. A region bordering upon hell, in which there is neither pleaſure 
nor pain: popularly hell. As far from help as /imbo is from bliſs. 
Shakeſpeare. A limbo large and broad. Milton. 2. Any place of 
miſery and reſtraint. Friar, thou art come off thyſelf, but poor J 
am left in /imbo. Dryden. | 


Li'msus, Lat. [with mathematicians] the limb or utmoſt edge of 


an aſtrolabe, or other mathematical inſtrument. See LIuB. 
Liunus Patrum, [is ſo called, becauſe it is Inbus inferorum] the 
edge, brink or border of hell. See Liugo. 


Liuzus Patrum [according to the notion of the Roman Catholics] 


the place where the gecea/ed patriarchs reſided till the coming of our 
Saviour; and alſo the place where our Saviour continued, from the 
time of his death to his reſurrection. [Sec BEATIF IC Viſion and Gros- 
TIC compared] and where the ſouls of infants who die without bap- 
tiſm are received ; who have not deſerved hell, as dying in innocence; 
nor are fit for heaven, becauſe of the imputation of original fin, Sec 
F=xDERAL Head. | | | 

Liu [lim, zelyman, Sax. to glue] 1. A viſcous ſubſtance drawn 
over twigs, which catches and entangles the wings of birds that light 
upon it. 2. Matter of which mortar is made, ſo called becauſe uied 
in cement. 3. [Liim, Du. and L. Ger. Icim, H. Ger.] ſtone, of 
which (being burnt) mortar is made. | 

Live, a borongh and ſea- port town of Dorſetſhire, 144 miles from 
London. It ſends two members to parliament. 

Live Tree, or Linden (lind, Sax. with botaniſts] 1. A tree bear- 


ing white ſweet flowers; the linden or teyl-tree. The flower conſ.ſts 


of ſeveral leaves placed orbicularly in the form of a roſe, having a 
long narrow leaf growing to the footftalk of each cluſter of flowers, 


from whoſe cup riſes the pointal, which becomes teſticulated, of one 


capſule, containing an oblong ſeed. The timber is uſed by carvers 


and turners. Theſe trees continue ſound many years, and grow to a 


conſiderable bulk; Sir I homas Brown mentions one in Norfolk 1 x- 
teen yards in circuit. Miller. 2. [ Lime, Fr.] a fort of limon. z. 
Limon, Fr. lime, It.] mud or clay. | | 

To Lime, werb act. {from the ſubſt. zeliman, Sax. to glue] 1. To 
daub with lime. Thoſe twigs in time will come to be Timed L'E- 
ſirange. 2. To entangle, to enſnare in general. They are /imed with 
the twigs that threaten them. Shakeſpeare. 3. To cement. Who 
gave his blood to e the ſtones together. Shakeſpeare, 4. To ma- 
nure ground with lime. | 

To Lime, or To Lixe, verb neut. [prob. of /igner, Fr. Minſbenv] 
to couple as dogs do. | 

Lime Buſh, or Twig, a device for catching of birds, by a twig 
daubed with bird-lime. | 5 


Livmt-£1Lx [of lime and Ain] a kiln or furnace where ſtones are 


burnt to lime. | 

Lime'xT1us [of /imen, Lat. a threſhhold] the god of threſholds 
among the Romans. | 
_ Li'mes [/imier, Fr. a blood-hound] a large dog for the hunting of 

a boar. | 

Liux-sroxE [of lime and fone] the ſtone of which lime is made. 

LiME-WATER, cf Lime-water, made by pouring water upon 
quick-lime, with ſome other ingredients to take off its ill flavour, is 
of great ſervice internally in all cutaneous eruptions and diſcaſes of 
the lungs. Hill. | 

Lym [/imite, Fr. It. and Sp. of /imitis, gen. of lines, Lat.] a 
bound, boundary or border, utmoſt reach. Ihe whole limit of the 
mountain round aboat. Exodus. 5 
To Li'urr | limiter; Fr. limitar, Sp. of limitare, It. and Lat.] 1. To 
ſet limits or bounds, to confine, to ſhut in boundaries, to reſtrain, to 
circumſcribe, not to leave at large. A limited monarch. Sqwift, 2. 
Jo reſtrain from a lax or general fignification. 

LIMIT Ax EOUs, adj. [ limitantus, Lat.] of or pertaining to bounds 
or frontiers. 5 OY 

L1MITARY, adj, [of limes, Lat.] belonging to the limits or bounds ; 
allo placed at the daries as a guard or ſuperintendant. 

LiIuirA“TIox, Fr. [/imitazione, It. limitacion, Sp. of limitatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of limiting, ſetting bounds to, reſtriction, circumſcription. 
2. Confinement, from a lax or undeterminate ſenſe or meaning. Re- 
ſtraints and /imitations all principles have in regard of the matter 
whereunto they are applicable. Hooker. 1 
LIEIITAT ION of 72 [law term] a certain time ſet down by the 


thick and turbid. 


LIN 


ſtatute, wherein a man muſt alledge himſelf or his 
been ſeized of lands, ſued for by writ of affize. 
L1ſnTep Problem [in geometry] ſuch a one 


anceſtors ty hays 


ſolution, or which can be done only one N has but One 


"7 

To Linn [of enlaminer, Fr. to adorn books with »; 

Sp. illumind, Lat.] to colour or illuminate prints 2 2 lam, 

water colours; alſo to paint to the life in ereons, oil « 10 n 

Emblems /imred in lively colours. Peacham. e mY 
LiMmner [corrupted from enlumineur, Fr. one who 


with initial pictures, /uminador, Sp. of illuminator, decorates book 


Lat.] 


draws and ns, a picture- maker. That divers limner; at by why 
without either copy or defign, ſhould draw the ſame pict way 
ville. | te. la. 


pions Fr. [Ii mone, It.] See Lemon. 
IMO NA“ DE, Fr. [/imonada, Sp.] a potable liqu 
water and ſugar. Se Leno ay. 4 nne limons, 

Liuo' via, Lat. [ v, Gr.] the anemony, 
flower. MT 

Lino'siTy [Emoſita, Tt. of Iimofitas, Lat.] fulneſs of ng 

Li'movs Fade of 4 5 145 100 of wad . . 
muddy and ine matter brought down by the Nilus. 7: The 

Lime, adj. [/impio, It.] 1. Weak, vapid. The chub eats nate: 
and the fleſh ot him is not firm, but /imp and taſteleſs, % * 
It is uſed in ſome provinces, and in Scotland, for limber k ? 
flexile. ; | | » pple 

To Ltur, verb neut. [of limp-healr, Sax. lame, li 
or go lame. When Plutus, which is riches, is ſent e 
limps and goes ſlowly. Bacon. Fg 

LymeeT, /ub/f. a kind of ſhell-fiſh, Ainſworth, 

_ IrMenapucrts. See LyMpHeADUVCTSs, 

L e N limpide, Fr. limpido, It. limpidus, Lat.] pure, clear 
tranſparent. e ſprings which were clear, freth, and /imp;d. horn?! 
1 15 x Abies 5 — Verne 

L1Merpxess [of /impid] clearneſs, purity, tranſparency, 

Li'veixGLyY, adv. [of /imp] in a lame, halting manner. 

LimeiTUuDE [| /impitudo, Lat.] clearneſs, pureneſs, _ 

LYwPxEss [of /i-p]. limberneſs. 

Li'my, ac. [of line] 1. Viſcous, glutinous. And wrapt bis 
winges twain in y ſnares. Spenſer. 2. Containing lime. Buricd 1 
in ſome /imy ſoil. Grew. 

To Lin, verb nent. [ablinnan, Sax.] to ſtop, to give over. 

Lina'ria, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb toad-flax, 

l ay 3 flax plat, where flax is ſown. 

Iden Pin, or Lins Pin [of a cart, waggon, &c.] an iron vi 
that keeps the wheel on the © cout "I 8 ] oY 2 

Li'xcolx, the capital city of Lincolnſhire, ſituated on the river 
Witham, 128 miles from London. It is the fee of a biſhop, gits 
title of earl to the noble family of Clinton, and ſends two members tg 
parliament. See the arms of this biſhopric, Plate IX. Fig. 19, 

Li'xcoLvH1RE, one of the largeſt counties in England; divided 
from Northamptonſhire on the fouth, by the river Welland; and 
from Yorkſhire on the weſt, by the Humber: it has the German 


emony, or wird. 


Brown, 


ocean on the eaſt, and on the weſt is bounded by ſome parts of York. 


ſhire, Nottinghamſhire, Leiceſterſhire, and Rutlandſhire, It fend 
two members to parliament. | hs 

Li'xcrus, Lat. a licking or ſucking, . 

Li'veTvus, fal. [from ſindtum, ſup. of lingo, Lat. in pharmacy] a 
medicine to be licked up by the tongue. | | 

Li'xden Yree [hnb, Sax. of imden Ger. and treo, Dan.] 1, The 
teyl, or lime-tree ; ſee Lame. Hard box and inden of a ſofter grain, 
Dryden. 2. A tree bearing ſweet flowers. fag 

LINE [Iigne, Fr. /inha, Port, linea, It. Sp. and Lat.] 1. A mw of 
words in writing or printing, as much as 1s written from one margin 
to the other, a verſe. In the preceding line Ulyſſes ſpeaks of Nauſican. 
Broome. 2. Extenſion as to length. In curve /ines. Bentley. 3. A 
ſlender ſtring. A line ſeldom holds to ſtrein. Moxon. 4. A thread 
extended to direct any operation. We, as by /ine, upon the ocean go, 
Dryden. 5. The ring that ſuſtains the angler's hook. 6. Line- 
ments or marks in the hand or face. I ſhall have good fortune; go 
to, here's a fimple /ine of life, here's a ſmall trifle of wives. Shake 
fpeare. 7. Delineation, ſketch. Raiſing ſuch buildings as I hare 
drawn you here the ines of. Temple, 8. Contour, outline, Free as 
thy ſtroke, yet faultleſs as thy Ine. Pope. 9. Rank. 10. [French 
meaſure] the 12th part of of an inch, or 144th part of afoot. 11. 
Method, diſpoſition. Office and cuſtom in all /ine of order. Sal; 


12. Extenſion, limit. 13. Equator, equinoctial line. When the ſun 


below the ine deſcends. Creech. 14. Progeny, family, either aſcend- 
ing or deſcending. 15. A line is one tenth of an inch. 16. (ln the 
pany] a letter; as Iread your ines. 17. Lint or flax [from nut, 

at.] - | 
Ling fin geometry] quantity extended in length only, without ei 


ther breadth or thickneſs, and is formed by the motion of a point. 


Curved Line, or Crooked Linz [in geometry] a line whoſe points 
are not equally placed between the two extremes. | 


Right Lixk, or Strait Line [in geometry] a line whoſe points 8 


equally placed between the two extremes or ends. 


Line of Numbers, a line uſually placed on carpenters, e. rules 0f 
ſeQors, Sich running parallel With them, ſhews the artificial line, 
and is called Gunter's line, he being the inventor. 

LixꝝE [in military affairs] fignifies the 2 of an army 8 
for battle; the front being extended as far as the ground will allow 
to prevent its being flanked, Theſe lines are, 1ſt, the van; adh, 
main body; and 3dly, the rear. : the 

Line of the Anomaly of a Planet ſin aſtronomy]. according to F 
Ptolemaic ſyſlem, is a right line, drawn from the centre of the exe 
tric, to the centre of the planet. | ſom th 

Lixz of the Apſes [in aſtronomy} is a right line paſſing u 0 
centre of the world, and that of the excentric ;-the two ends of N 
are the one the apogee, and the other the perigree of the po frg 

LINE of the Apogee of a Planet [in 2 a line my 
the centre of the world, through the point of the apogee, 45 
the zodiac of the primum mobile, | | 

Horizontal Line [in geography] 


a line parallel to the horizon. 
| Liv 


| eite of Planet, either greateſſ or leaſt [in aſtronomy] 
Linn of Lage of the apſes, which reaches from the center of 
1 4, to either the apogee or perigee of the planet. 


Longitude [in aſtronomy] is a line drawn through the 
_ LO uni, — right angles to the line of the apſes, and the 


ints of it are termed the mean longitudes. 
ogy er PE mean Motion of the Sun [in — is a right line 
9. from the centre of the world, as far as to the zodiac of the pri- 
2 Motion of the Sun in the Excentric [in aſtronomy] is 

— line drawn from the centre of the excentric, to the centre of 
a im, «ad parallel to the former. 

Ling of real Motion of the Sun Fin aſtronomy] a line drawn from 
he centre of the world to the centre of the ſun, and continued as far 
| the zodiac of the primum mobile, 5 
” Land of the Nodes of a Planet (in aſtronomy] is a right line from 
the planet to the ſun, being the common place of interſection of the 
4. of the orbit of the planet, with that of the ecliptic. 

Smodical Ling [in aſtronomy] (in reſpett to ſome phaſes of the 
_ is a right line, ſuppoſed to be drawn through the center of the 
earth and ſun. 


Lins of the mean Syzygics [if aſtronomy] is a right line, ima- - 


gined to paſs through the centre of the earth, and the mean place of 
* of the true Syzygies [in aſtronomy] a right line, ſuppoſed to 
he drawn through the centre of the earth, and the real place of the 


"Equine fial Lins [in dialling] is the common place, where the 
equinoCtial and the plane of the dial do mutually interſe& one another, 
Herary Lanes [in dialling] are the common interſections of the 
hour, circles of the ſphere, with the dial plane. . 
Horizontal LIx E [1n dialling] is a common interſection of the hori- 


20n, and the dial plane. 


dul ſilar Live [in dialling] is that line on which the ſtyle of the 
dal is erected, and repreſents ſuch an hour circle, as is perpendicular 
to the plane of the dial. | 

Iins [in fencing] is that directly oppoſite to the adverſary, 
wherein the ſhoulders, the right arm and the ſword ſhould always be 
found, and wherein alſo the two feet are to be placed, at a foot and 
an half diſtance from each other; and in this pofition a man is ſaid 
to be in line. E | | 

Link [in fortification] is what is drawn from one point to another, 
in making a plan on paper. On the ground in the field, it is ſome- 
times taken for a trench with a parapet ; at other times, for a row of 
bags of earth or gabions, ſet in a line to cover the men from the pre 
of the enemy; work thrown up, trench. Unite thy forces, and at- 
tack their lines. Dryden. T0 ; 

Lines of Approach, or Linzs of Attack [in fortification] are the 
ways of trenches, dug along the earth, towards a town that is beſieged, 
in order to gain the moat and the body of the place. See StEGE. 

Line of the Baſe [in fortification] a right line, joining the points 
of the two neareſt baſtions. EY | ; 

Capital Ling [in fortification] a line drawn from the angle at the 
rorge, to the angle of the baſtion. | | 

Ling of Circumwallation [in military art] a trench with a parapet, 
made by the beſiegers quite round their camp, within cannot jhot of 
the place, to oppole any army that may come to the relief of the place, 
and to ſtop delerters. | ED, | 

Lines of Communication [in fortification] ſuch lines as run from 
one work to another ; but more eſpecially in a continued trench, with 
which a circumvallation or contravallation is encompaſſed, ſo as to 
_ a communication with all its forts, redoubts, and other 
works, | 

Line of Contrawallation [in fortification} a trench with a breaſt- 
work or parapet, which the beſiegers make next to the place beſieged, 
to ſecure themſelves againſt the ſallies of the garriſon ; ſo that an ar- 
wy forming a ſiege, lies between the lines of circumvallation and 
contravallation. n | 

LINE of Defence [in fortification] a ſtraight line, ſhewing the courſe 
of a bullet, according to the ſituation it ought to have to defend the 
face of the baſtion. | 

Link of Defence fichant [in fortification] a line drawn from the an- 
BE the courtin, to the flanked angle of the oppoſite baſtion, never- 
acleſs without touching the face of the baſtion. 

LE of Defence razant [in fortification] is a line drawn from the 
point of the baſtion along the face, till it comes to the courtin, and 
this ſhews how much of the courtin will ſcour the face. 

Live forming the Flank ſin fortification] one drawn from the an- 
Fe, made by the two demi-gorges of the baſtion, to the angle at the 


Lings avith infide [in fortification] are trenches or moats, or trenches 
cut towards the place beſieged, to hinder allies. 
INES with outfide [in the art of war] are trenches towards the 
to hinder any ſuccours from being brought to the beſieged. 
oy of the Front [in perſpective] is any right line parallel to a 
al line. 


— Live, is a line drawn on a geometrical plane after any 
. Hirizontal Line [in perſpective] is the common ſection of the ho- 
montal plane, and that of the repreſentation or draught ; which alſo 
Paſles through the principal point. | 

INE of {ncidence [in catoptrics] a ray ſtarting from ſome luminous 

Y, and terminating in a point of ſome ſurface. 

bjeive Live 1 perſpective] the line of an object, from whence 

Ppearance is ought for in the draught or picture. 

alien I ix [in perſpective] is the common ſection of the vertical 
Bonenieal plane ; or the perpendicular height of the eye above the 
* 2 plane; or a eas on that plane, and perpendicular 

gens expreſſing che height of the eye. 

Trefirial Ling [in peripective] a right line. in which the geo- 
2 plane, and that of the draught or picture interſect each 


A Fertical Liux [in perſ] Rive) is the common interſeQion of the 
Plane, and the picture or draught. 


LIN 


Lixt of Diretiem [in philoſophy] is that according to whicli 4 
ody endeavours to move. | ; | » 
Live of Gravitation of an heavy Body I in philoſophy] a line drawn 
Brough its centre of gravity, and according to which it tends down- 
wards. | 
Line of Meaſures [in geometry] that line in which the diameter 
of any circle to be projected falls. | 
To Line, werb a8. {ſuppoſed by Junius from /ixun, Lat.linen,linings 
being made of linen] 1. To cover on the infide. A box lined 
with paper. Boyle. 2. To put a thing into the infide of another. The 
charge amounteth very high for any one man's purſe, except lined 
beyond ordinary to reach unto. Carew. 3. [In fortification] to ſurround 
and ſtrengthen a work with a wall, turf, &c. 4. To line her'ges [in 
military art] is to plant muſketeers along them under their covert, to 
fire upon an enemy that comes open, or to defend themſelves againſt 
the houſe, to guard within. They had ine fore hedges with muſ- 
queicers. Clarendon. 5, To cover. Pluck the /in'd crutch from thy 
old limping fire. Shakeſpeare, 6. To double, to ſtrengthen, Lined 
and aſſiſted with ſubordinate commanders of great experience and va- 
lour. Clarendùn. 7. To impregnate, applied to animals, generating. 
Li'nea Alba. Lat. in anatomy} a concourſe of tendons of the 
oblique muſcles of the lower belly, which meet on both ſides, and ſo 


form a kind of coat, as if they were all but one tendon. 


Linea Celerrimi Deſcerſus ¶ in mathematics] that curve which a 
body would deſcribe in its deſcent if it moved with the ſwifteſt mo- 
tion poiſible. | ; | | 

Lixeace [/inage, Fr.] race, progeny, family, pedigree, either 
aſcending or deſcending. Joſeph was of the houſe and /ineage of 
David. Se. Late, | . 6 

LI X EAL, adj. [lineale, It. of linealis, from linea, Lat. a line] t. 


Of or pertaining to a line, that is, or goes in à right line; compoſed 


of lines, delineated. Errors ever occur more caſily in the manage- 
ment of gro!s materials than /ea/ defigns. Werron. 2. Deſcending 
in a direct genealogy. The right of /zea/ ſucceſſion. Locke. z. 
Claimed by deicent. 4. Allied by direct deſcent. _ | 
LiNEALLY, a v [of linen] in a Girett line. The perſon upon 
whom the crown /nea/ly and rightfu ly deſcended. Clarendon, 
IIXEAuENT, ſubjt. [of lincamert, Fr. lincamentum, Lat.] à fine 
ſtroke or line obſerved in the face, and forming the del-cacy thereof; 
or that which preſerves the reſemblance, and occaſions the relation of 
likeneſs or unl.kcneſs to any other face, or the features or propor- 
tion of the face, drawn out as it were in lines, d ſcriminating mark 
in the form in general. There are not more differences in men's 
faces, and the outward /zneaments of their bodies, than there are in 
the makes and tempers of their minds. Locke, | | 
Liv EAR, adj. [linearis, from linea, Lat. a line] of or pertaining 
to a line, compoſed of lines, having the form of lines, Covered with 
linear ſtriæ tending towards ſeveral centres, ſo as to compoſe flat ſtel- 
lar figures. Woodward. 5 
Li EAR Numbers, are ſuch as have relation to length only, ſuch 2s 
repreſent one fide of a plain figure. e | 
Linear Problem [im mathematics] a fingle problem that is capable 
of but one ſolution, or that can be ſolved geometrically by the inter- 


ſection of two right lines. 


Lixea"TION |/ineatio, from linea, Lat. a line] draught of a line 
There are in the hoiny ground two /in-ations, Wordavard. . 

Li'x Ex, ſabſt. [linge, Fr. pannolino, It. lienco, Sp. lerco, Port Jinum, 
Lat. tun, Dan. lynwaet, Du. linnen, L. Ger. leinen, or keinwand, H. 
Ger. line n, Sax. ] cloth made of flax or hemp. 

Li“ Ex, adj. {/ineus, of linum, Lat. flax.] 1. Made of linen. 2. 
Reſembling linen. | . 

LintenpRaPtiR [of linen and draper] he who deals in linen. 

LIV ſling, Iſland.] 1. Heath. This ſenſe is retained in the nor- 

thern counties: yet Bacon ſeems to diftinguith them Heath is the 
young ſort, and /ing the tall, ſtubby kind, which they pull up fo 
firing, 2. [linghe, Du.] A ſort of ſea-fiſh of the cod kind. 

Linc, a termination which commonly notes diminution, as lie- 
ling, a young cat, and is derived from the- Ger. klein, little; ſome- 
times a quality, as fr//izg, in which ſenſe Skinner deduces it from 
langen, old Teut. to belong. | 

Line Mort, the herb angelica. | 

To Li'NGER, verb neut. [of langern, Teut. from lenx, Sax. long.] 
1. To pine away with a diſeaſe. 2. To remain long in languor or 
pain, to languiſn. 3. To heſitate, to be in ſuſpenſe. 4. To remain 
long, to delay, to loiter; in an ill ſenſe. Now live ſecure, and 
linger out your days. Dryden. 5. Lo remain long without action or 
determination. We have /ingered about a match between Anne Page 
and my couſin. Shakeſpeare. 6. To wait long in expectation or un- 


certainty. 7. To be long in producing effects. She has ſtrange lin- 


ering poiſons. Shakeſpeare. 
To Linats, verb ad. to protract, to draw out to length; ob- 
ſolete. | 
Linceres [of /inger} one who lingers. | 
LYNGERINGLY, adv. [of lingering] tediouſly, without delay. 
LiNcer, /b. or Li'ncoT [/anguet, lingot, Fr. with chemiſts] an 
iron mould of ſeveral ſhapes, in which melted metals are uſually 
oured ; alſo a ſmall mafs of metal. | 
L1'xc0, fast. [ Portugueſe] language, tongue, ſpeech. Congreve, 
Li nGcua, Lat. the tongue; alſo a language or ſpeech, - 
Lincua'ciousNEss,' or Lincua'ciTY [of /inguacious] talkative- 
LinGUape'NTAL, adj. [of /ingua, the tongue, and dens, Lat. a 
tooth] applied to letters that are pronounced by the joint action of the 
tongue and teeth, ſometimes in a ſubſtantive form. The /inguadentals 
½ v, as alſo the linguadentals th, dh, he will ſoon learn. Holaty. 
Lineva'L1s, Lat. [in anatomy} a muſcle ſaid to paſs from the root 
of the os hyoides, to the tip of the tongue. a 
Li'nevisr, /utft. [from /ingua, Lat. the tongue] a perſon well 
verſed in tongues or * Our /inguift received extraordinary 
rudiments towards a good education. Aadiſon. 
LrNnovuta, Lat. | with botaniſts ] the herb adder's or ſerpent's 
tongue. N | / 
see [/iniger, from Iinum, flax, aud gere, Lat. to bear] 
that bears flax or linen. | ' 
8 N LIxI- 
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LIP 


- Einment, Fr. [linimertum, Lat.] an external medicine of a mid- 
dle conſiſtence, between an oil and an ointment, a balſam. 


LG, ſubft. [of line] 1. The inner covering of any thing, the 
inner double C a 7 | 


garment. 2. That which is within. | 

Link, ah. [alencke, Ger. lenck, Dan. laenck, Su.] 1. Part of a 
chain, a ſingle ring of a chain. 2. Sauſages, becauſe made in that 
form. 3. Toy thing doubled and cloſed together. Make a /in& of 
horſehair. Mortimer. 4. A chain, any thing pagan. 5. Any 
ſingle part of a ſeries or chain of conſequences, a propoſition joined 
to a foregoing and following propoſition. The thread and train of 
ronſequences is often long, and chained together by divers /in#s. 
Hale, 6. A ſeries; this ſenſe is improper. Addiſon has uſed it 
for chain. I have here only choſen this ſingle Ii of martyrs. Ad- 
diſen. 7. [Of xvxy®+, Gr. a candle. Caſuab.] a torch made of pitch 
and hards. Thou halt ſav'd me a thouſand marks in inte and torches. 
Shaleſpeare. 8. Perhaps, in the following paſſage it may mean lamp- 
black. There was no link to colour Peter's hat. Shakeſpeare. 

To Link, verb act. [from the ſubſt. prob. of /igo, Lat. to bind] 
1. To complicate; as, the /inks of a chain. 2. Jo unite in con- 
cord. 3. Tojoin, Link towns to towns with avenues of oak. Pope. 
4. To join by confederacy or contract. 5. To connect. God has 
{inkt our hopes and our duty together. Decay of Piety. 6. To unite 
in a regular ſeries of conſequences. 


Li'xk BOY [of lia and bey] a boy that carries a torch, to accom- 


modate paſſengers with light in the night. 

LixL1THL1GO, a town of Scotland, in the county of Lothain, 16 
miles weſt of Edinburgh, from whence the noble family of Leving- 
ſton take the title of earl. | . 

Lid NET [not, F.] a ſmall ſinging bird. 

Lixo's1TyY [/ino/itas, Lat.] ſtate of abounding with flax. | 

Li“ Ns ED [lin- ꝓæd, Sax. men lini, Lat. rn-zacdt, Du. lün⸗ſaed. 


I. Ger. lein⸗ſaamen, H. Ger. of num, Lat. flax] the ſeed of hemp 


or flax, which is much uſed in medicine. 


Li'xsty Woo!fey [of linen and wool] cloth of linen and woollen 


mixt together, of diffe;ent and unſuitable parts, vile, mean. 

Lr'nsToc [lunte, or lente, Teut. with gunners] a ſhort ſtaff of 
wood, with a match at the end of it, about three feet long, uſed in 
firing cannons. „%% 

Lix r [of linen, Sax. or /izteum, Lat. //in, Welſh and Erſe] 1. 
The ſoft ſubſtance, commonly called flax. 2. Linen ſcraped to a 
ſort of tow, or ſoft woolly ſubitance to lay on fores. 

Li'nTEL [/inteau, from /inteal, Fr.] the upper part of a door or 

v indow- frame, that lies over head and acroſs the upright poſts of ei- 
ther, Strike the /inte/ and the two ſide-poſts. Exodus. 
Li'x TER, Lat. [in anatomy] the inner rim of the ear, the ſame as 
ſchapa. | Ss 6 


| LYnToN, a market-town of Cambridgeſhire „ 46 miles from | 
"JLoneon.. ͤ.T. „ 
Li'xuu Catharticum [in pharmacy] mountain flax, a powerful de- 


dergent. | 


Lixum Incombuſtible [i. e. flax that will not be conſumed by burn- 
ing] a mineral ſubſtance of a whitiſh filver colour, and of a woolly. 


texture; conſiſting of ſmall threads or longitudinal fibres, endued 
with that admirable property of reſiſting fire, and remaining uncon— 
ſumed in the moſt intenſe heat. It is called alſo amianthus and / 
tes; Which ſee. | 8 

Lrox [lio, Sax. Iepon, Su. lew, Du. and L. Ger. læwe. H. Ger. 


lion, Fr. liena, It. leon, Sp. leam, Port. of leo, Lat. Azwr, Gr. lecon, 


Erſe] the fierceſt and the moſt courageous and generous of all wild 


beaſts, the emblem of ſtrength and valour. King Richards ſurnsme 


was cor-de-licn, tor his lion like courage. Camden. 


Lion [in blazonry] in blazoning a lion, their teeth and talons 


muſt always be mentioned, they being cheir only armour, and are in 


coat armour for the moſt part made of a different colour from the body 
of a beaſt; aud therefore ſpeaking of their teeth and talons, you muſt 
 fay they are armed ſo and ſo. 1 
Liox's Mouth, Pax, Tail, Tooth, ſeveral ſorts of herbs. 
Lio'xcar [with heralds] a ſmall hon, fo called, to diſtineviſh it 
from one that is full grown; for there may be ſeveral lions in a coat, 


or an ordinary, and ſtill be of their fall fize; but the lioncel is ex- 


preſſed to be but a little lion. 85 | 
- Lifoxsss, the feminine of lion [/i:nne, Fr. lioneſſa, It. lrons, Sp. 


liona, Port. Ihpinna, Su. Icewinn, Du. and L. Ger. loewin, H. Ger. 


leæna, Lat.] a ſhe- lion. 
LIIOoNIL EAT. . ¶ leonto petalon, Lat.] a plant. . 

Liox uz“ [in French heraldry] ſignifies rampart, when they ſpeak 
of a leopard in that poſture, which they ſay is peculiar to the lion. 

Lie {/ewre, Fr. labbro, It. labio, Sp. of labium, Lat. lippa, Sax. 
izv, Dan. læp, Su. lip or lippe, Du. and L. Ger. loppe or letfze, H. 
Ger. lib, Perſ.] 1. The outer part of the mouth, the muſcles that 
ſhoot beyond the teeth, which are of ſo much uſe in ſpeaking, that 
they ſerve for all the organs of ſpeech. 2. The edge of any thing. 
The ſea bounded againſt thoſe hills as its firſt ramparts or as the 
ledges or /zps of its veſſel. Burnet's Theory. 3. To make a lip; to hang 


the lip in ſullenneſs and contempt. 


To Lip, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to kiſs: obſolete. To lip a 
wanton. Shakeſpeare. 

Li'exLaBour [of /ip and labour] action of the lips without concur- 
rence of the mind, words without ſentiments, mere talk. | 

Lirobt'rMos [AvuTeoopu®-, of Aurw, to leave, and digua, Gr. the 
{kin} a diſeaſe of the ſkin whicn covers the glans, It thould ſigniſy 
from its etymology a want or failure of the ikin [or ſcarfekin] in gene- 
ral, But as Caſlell. Renowar. obſerves, tis more particularly uſed of 
one, whoſe prepuce is wanting, whether from di/ea/e or ſrom ſection, 


and as ſuch anſwers to the word © apella, ” 


Credat Judæus Apella. Juvenal. 
Lirors v cHA, Lat. [N , of Mu, to fail, and uyn, Gr. 
the ſoul] a little or ſhort ſwoon or fainting fit, See Lyeorur- 
MIA. | 
LyPoTHY'M:a [N , of u and Jup®,, Gr. the mind] the 
2 of fainting or ſwooning away from two great a decay or waſte of 
ie ſpirits. 
Laro'TiyMovs, ag. [of , to faint, and JvpS,, Gr. the mind] 
ſwooning, fainting. A /ipothymeus languor and great oppreſſion about 


anſwerable to the greatneis of the matter. See LixorEs 


LI9 


the ſtomach, Harvey. Amrebupnons am9are. Josy H. far, Lib Vir 
p. 469. ere 

Liro'TaYMY, alt. ¶ hi2, from zei, to faint, 
and 9Jvu®-, Gr. the mind] a ſwoon, a fainting fit. Boerhaav 
the head of a diminution or abſolute de/irudiinn of puls 4 


leave or fal, 


reduced to a /ipothymia, when it [z, e. the pulſe] fo far i % 


the force of life being greatly wenkened, can ſcarce , 
to a /ipojf1 chin, hs the diſeaſe riſes ſo high, N * 
begins greatly to ſtagger; to a /yncpe, when the heart 90 His - 
that heat, moticn, and ſenſe, are almoſt deſtroyed, and ca N als, 
ſue; and laſtly, to an aſphyxia, when all theſe are to appearance © 
and the image of death incceeds, BotRnaav, Pathol:gia 82 © loj, 
Arurxla, and ſupply what may be thought wanting ther. 10 
—S 4 N ity 
LieoTHy'MIC, . adj. of the ſame import with 71, 
with a lifothymia. Hippoc. de Liquid. Uſu, p. 425. ; 
MOUS, and the ApPENDIX ad I he/aur. II. Stephan, &c. 
L1eerrube, Fr. [/zppitude, Lat. with oculiſts] a dry forenef; in 
eyes, without running, when they fce] rough, as if there were oy 
in them; blear-eyedneſs, blearedneſs of eyes. Peſtilences and hy 
tudes. Bacon, | 3 wa 
LieTo'TEs, a rhetorical fgure when the force of words is 


0, affected 
dee Liror kn. 


not 


Li'ywisbom [of /ip and v ½om] wiſdom in talk without practice 
I find that all is but //p::7//om which wants experience. Sidney, 
Lievy'ra, Lat. [M i . Gr.] a kind of continual fever, wherein 
the inward parts burn, but the outward parts are cold, BR Uno ang 
GaLEN. The | 
Irquasre [/iguabilis, Lat.] that may be melted or diſſolved. 
 Ligqua'men, Lat. any thing cap.:bte of melting: it is generally uſed 
to expreſs ſuch unctuous ſubſtances as are procured by liquation. 
Liqua'rtion, [from Jigue, Lat. to melt] 1. {he act of meltin 
2. Capability or poſſibility of bei g melted. _ 5 
To Li“ ATE, verb neut. [/iquat um, ſup. of liquo, Lat.] to melt 
to liquify. 5 „ | ; 
Liquera'crion [/iquefa#ion, Fr. liguefacione, It. of liquefadi, 
Lat. with apothecartes} an operation, by which a ſolid body is redu. 
ced into a liquid; or the action of hre or heat on fat, fuſible bodies 
which puts their parts into motion; the act of melting, the ſtate of be 
ing melted, | 1 
Liquerr apts [of /iguefy] that may be melted, 
LrquerieD, part. adj. [ liquefatus, Lat.] melted, | 
To LIF, werb oft. | ligurfier, Fr. liquefare, It. of liguefaces, 
Lat.] to melt, to diſſolve. 
To Lrquerr, verb neut. to grow liquid or limpid. 
Lique'scexr [lrgueſcens, Lat.] melting. 5 
Li'quio, a/. [I guide, Fr. Aguido, It. and Sp. liguidus, Lat.] 1. That 


has its parts fluid and in motion, moiſt, not ſolid, not ſorming one 
continuous ſubſtance, 2. Soft, clear. 3. Pronounced without any | 
Jar or harthneſs. 4. [With civilians] apparently proved, as goods 


that are clear and out of diſpute are ſaid to be liquid. 

Liquip Effects and Debts, are ſuch as are not really exiſting ; but 
ſuch as there can be no diſpute about. Diſſolved fo as not to be it: 
tainable by law. Johnſen. | N 

Liquid [/iqnide literæ, of ligueſco, Lat. to melt or diſſolve] letter; 
liquid | with grammarians] are ſo called, not becauſe they are never 
ſolid, but becauſe they are ſometimes liquefied and diffolved in their 
ſounds ; they are J, , u, r. | 


L1quip, Jh. [with philoſophers) liquids are ſuch bodies which 


have all the properties of fluidity ; the ſmall parts of which are ſo f- 


gured and diſpoſed, that they ſtick to the ſurface of iuch bodies as are 
dipt in them; which is called wetting ; liquor, liquid ſubſtance, 
: — Li'quidaTE, verb. ad [of quid) to clear away, to leflen 
ebts. | 

Livia ED, part. adj. {liquidatus, Lat.] made moiſt or clear; 
alſo ſpoken of bills made current or payable ; payed off, cleared. 

Liguipa'rion, an aſcertainment of ſome dubious or diiputable 
ſum ; or of the reſpective pretenſions which two perſons may have to 
the ſame liquid or clear ſum. | | 

Liquidation [in trade] the order and method which a trader en- 
deavours to eltablith in his affairs. | 5 

Liqui'piry [of liquid] liquid quality, the property of fluidity o 
quality of wetting other bodies immerged in it. , 
e e e [of /iguid] the quality of being liquid, fluency, fu 
6 | 
Liquor [/icqueur, Fr. liquore, It. licdr, Sp. of liguer, Lat.) . 
Any liquid thing, drink, water, wine, juice, &c. It is common 
uſed of fluids inebriating or impregnated with ſomething, or made bf 
decoction. 2. In familiar language, ftrong drink. : 

To Li“ vox, werb af. [from the ſubſt.] to drench, to moiſten. 
Cart wheels ſqueek not when they are /iquored. Bacon. 

Li'snox, the capital of Portugal, ſituated on the north bank of te 
river Tagus. It was lately one of the moſt magnificent cities in u. 
rope; but a terrible earthquake on the firſt of November, 1755» 


it in ruins, Lat. 38? 45 N. Long. 925“ E. 


LisiE'xE (in fortification] the ſame as Lreme or foreland. _ 

LisLE, a large and populous city of the French etherlands, on 
river Deule, 25 miles froin Arras, and 12 from Tournay. 

Lisx E, ſubſe. a cavity, a hollow. Hale. . 

To Lise, verb neut. [hlippan, hlipp. Sax. liſpen, Du. liſpeln. : 
læſpa, Su.] to ſpeak with too frequent appulſes of the tongue 85 
teeth or palate, like children. | eard het 

Lisp, ſub. [from the verb] the act of liſping. I over-Þ 
anſwer with a very pretty 4%. Tatler. Ge. 0 

List, /ub}t. [lifte, Fr.] 1. A roll or catalogue of the names, Li 
perſons, He was the ableſt emperor of all the //t. Bacon. 2 { Jon 
Fr. licium, Lat.] the border or edge of woollen cloth, a * bus 
3. [Lice, Fr.] incloſed ground, in which tilts are run an — 
tought. 4. A border. 5. [With architects] a ſtraight, P'S 
which runs round the lower part of pillars, juſt above the torus, 
next to the ſhaft or body. a 

To List, to enter ſoldiers; alſo to enter his name 48 2 ſoldier "Lint 

To Lis r [lyta, Su. lyyran, Sax. ] to deſire, to chuſe, to W 
to be diſpoſed. To ſpeak as they J. Hooker. | Ny 


1 


70 Liar, verb al. [from A, a roll] 1. To enliſt, to enrol, or re- 
a 2. To retain and enrol ſoldiers. 3. [From /ift, encloſed 
4 — to incloſe for combats. As in a /z/ed field to fight your cauſe, 
ay” 4. [From 4%, a ſhred or border] to ſew together ſo as to 
"Y 5 arty· coloured ſhew. A kind of embroidering or /i/ing of one 
£ * n another. Wotton. 5. eee. from liſten] to hear- 
5 1 attend, to liſten. If with too credent ear you A his ſong. 
110 ler lyft ; lirxan, Sax. ] deſire, willingneſs, choice, Lift to 
contradict. K. Charles. e 3 

LisTLESNESS [d. d. luftleſnrfs] want of will or inclination. 

LVs TED [of lex, or Heere, Fr.] having, or being made of, or re- 
{bling the liſt of cloth, ſtriped, parttcoloured in long ſtreaks. Milton. 

Li'sreL {with architects] a ſmall band or rule in moulding; alſo 
the ſpace between the channeling of pillars. 

To Li'sTEN, verb act. [hlypran, Sax: (vita, Su. Tuyſtern, Du. all of 
jufteren, Goth. ] to hear, to attend : obſolete, | 

To LisTEN, verbneut. to give attention, to hearken. 

LisrexER {of ien] one that liſtens or hearkens, a hearkener. : 

Li'sTLESS, 4%. [of li] being without inclination or determination 
to one thing in preference to another, - 

Li'STLESLY, 4dv. [of liflie 5] without thought, without attention. 

LisTLEsNESs [of lifileſs | attention, want of deſire. 

LisTs, plur. of /z/? (/ice, Fr. lizza, It.] a place incloſeg with bars 
or rails for the performing therein juſts or tournaments, reſtling, races, 
and other exerciles. See LisT. | : 

Lrr, pret. of to hight, whether it ſignifies to happen or to ſet on 
fre, or guide with light. I lit my pipe with the paper. Addiſon. Sce 
To LIGHT. 5 ; Re | 

LiTaxny [/itane, Fr. letania, It. litania, Sp. and Port. of Mania, 
Gr. See below] a general ſupplication or prayer, ſung or ſaid in 
churches ; eſpecially one in the common-prayer-book ot the church 
of England. Supplications with ſolemnity for the appeaſing of God's 
wrath, were of the Greet church termed LITANIES, and ROGATIONS 
of the Latin. Hooker. Men Atavrc .. A ſchyl. Supp. I. 816. 

Lirax y [Litama, Lat. of Aras, Gr prayers] {upphcations and 
public prayers, uſed in a ſolewn manner, 0 invoke God and the 
ſoints for mercy 3 uſed in proceſſions in popiſh countries, on , 
Chrifii day; and in ſeveral countries and towns on various days. 

LiT= {Ma Gr. prayers] the daughters of Jupiter, as repreſented 
by HowER 3 and as ſuch, ſays thut poet, they are not to be difre- 
arded in ſupplications between man and man, leaſt fiom that averſion 
which theſe pord-natured goddeſſes bear towards an hard and unforgi- 
ring temper, they ſhould make their complaint to Jupiter, and pull 
cown his judgments on the zrexorad/e head, Iliud, Lib. Ix. line 

god. | | n | 
2 adj. Fr. and Sp. [Iiterale, It. literalis, from litera, Lat. 
a letter! 1. According to the letter, following the letter or exact 
words, 2. Being according to the primitive meaning, not figurative. 
3. Conſiſting of letters. | 5 

LiTtraL, . primitive or literal meaning. How dangerous it 
i; in ſenſible things to uſe metaphorical expreſſions unto the people, 
ard what abſurd conceits they will fv allow in their /zterals, an exam- 
ple we have in our profeliion. Brea r. 

Lr ERA LIT [of liberal] the original Or. primitive meaning. | 

LITERALLY, adv. [of Z;eral] 1. In a literal ſenſe, according to 


tic primitive import of words, not figuratively, not metaphorically. 


2. With cloſe adherence to words. | | 

LITERATE, a4. ¶leteré, Fr. /itterato, It. of literatus, Lat.] learned 
or ſailled in letters or languages. | 

Littra"ri, Lat. and It. learned men. | 


LITERATURE, Fr. [{iteraturra, It. literatura, Lat.] knowledge of 


letters, learning. 


. LTraxTHKax [of xh. and ad fak, Gr.] ſtony coal, a kind of 
eat, pit coal or ſea coal. N 4 


LITEaRGE, Fr. [letargo, It. [ithorgyrium, Lat. AJapyv;®-, of M- 


99, a ſtone, and ay, Gr. filver] the ſcum or frothy droſs that 


ariſes in purifying hilver with lead; ſilver glet. Litharge is properly 


lead vitrined either alone or with a mixture of copper. This recre- 
ment is of two kinds, litharge of gold, and litharge of filver. It is 
collected from the furnaces where filver is ſeparated from lead, or 
from thoſe where gold and filver are purified by means of that metal, 
The litharge ſold in ſhops is produced in the copper works, where 
lead has been uſed to purify that metal, or to ſeparate ſilver from it. 
lt is uſed in 0intments and plaſters, and is drying, abſtergent, and 
lliphtly aſtrictive. Hil, If the lead be blown off from the ſilver by 

e bellows, it will in great part be collected in the form of a darkiſh 
fender; which, becauſe it is blown off from ſilver, they call /tharge 
of ilver, Boyle, Fe 


Litas, adj. [liSe, Sax.] ſupple or limber, flexible, eafily bent 
His lithe proboſcis, * oy | f 
1 THENESS [1:Senexpe, Sax.] ſuppleneſs, limberneſs, flexibility. 
, -| THER, a, [of /ithe] 1. Soft, pliant, flexible. 2. [Ly den, 
an.] bad, forry, corrupt. | 

[THI sis, Lat. [AJao, of M90», Gr. a ſtone] the breeding of 
e ſtone in a human body. | 

'THZO'NTES [AN. going, Gr.] an ordinary carbuncle. 

ITHO COLLA [AiSoxcaaz, ot x3@, a ſtone, and xo, Gr glue] 


* glue, a fort of cement, with which ſtones are joined or faſtened 
er. 


Ender rhie, adj. [of , a ſtone, and yauw, Gr. to grave] 
pe aiming to carving or cutting in Rone. 
Ade! nir —— of 9, a ſtone, and yaw, Gr. to 
tones, ] the art of cutting or engraving in ſtone; alſo a deſcription of 
Lityor'ps 


the a $ {[AJoudn;, Gr.] the bone of the temples, which, in 
N Part, toward the ſagittal ſuture, is caſily circumſcribed with 
va Y linien: ; but behind with the parts or additions of the 
"nt M zoides and the fixth ſeam, which ſevereth the lower parts 

cee the — and the fore · part from the upper jaw. 
wh LABON [of NS», a ſtone, and nub, Gr. to take hold of 

17 ument for extracting the ſtone out of the bladder. 

i HOMANCY LVO, of 498», a ſtone, and Narri, Gr. di- 
was a fort of divinati. n performed by a precious ſtene called 


LIT 

ſiderites, which they waſhed in ſpring water, in the night by candle- 
light; the perſon that conſulted it, was to be purified from all manner 
of pollution, and to have his face covered : this being done, he re- 
peated divers prayers, and placed certain characters in an appointed 
order, and then the ſtone moved of itſelf, and in a ſoft gentle murmur; 
or (as fome ſay) in a voice like that of a child, returned an anſwer, 

EL1iTHO'NTRIBON, Lat, [of 9. a ſtone, and ape, Gr. to wear] a 
confection of the apothecaries, ſo called, becauſe it breaks and expels 
the ſtone, | | 

LiTHONTRIPTIC, adj. [of /ithontriptique, Fr. [of x dorf, of 
A9S-, a ſtone, and rn, Gr. to break, fret, or wear away] applied to 
medicines good to break the ſtone in the bladder and kidneys. 

Lirno'payTE, Lat. [of x99-, a ſtone, and gur, Gr. a plant] 
ſtony plants, ſuch as coral, Qc. | | 

LiTHo'sPERMON, Lat. [MJoomeppor, of 2492, a ſtone, and rech, 
Gr. ſeed, 2. 4. ſlony ſced] the herb ſtone erup gromwell or gray mill. 

LiTHosTRO'TA [MIogpwra, of . and fruit, Gr. to pave] ſome 
pavements of Moſaic work, ſuch as the ancients made of fine pieces of 
marble and other ſtones, curioufly joined together, as it were inchaſed 
in the ce ent, repreſenting difierent figures by the variety of their co- 


lours and diſpoſitions. | | DE 

LiTHOTO'MIA {AiJorowrn, of N., a fone, and reuw, Gr. to cut] 
1. A quarry of ſtone 2. A maſon's work houſe. 

Lirao'TomisT [ASoropu®r, Gr.] 1. An operator who cuts for the 
ſtone, © chirurgion who extracts the Rone by opening the bladder. 
2. A maiſon. See LYTHoTOMIA. | 

Lirno“rouy Der, Gr.] the operation of cutting the flone 
out of human bodies. e | RD 

Liryva'x1ia, a province of Poland, bounded by Samogitia, Livo- 
nia, and part of Ruilia, on the north; by another part of Kuſha on 
the eaſt; by Vol inia and Poleſia on the ſouch; and by Pruſſia and 
Polachia on the weft. It is of a chculer form, being near 250 nules 
over either way, and contains eight pal=tinates, or counties. 

LYT1IGANT, fabi. Fr. [/itigans, Lat.] one engaged in a lawſuit, 
Decay ef Pietz. | | 
_ Liri6anT, a4. engaged in a lawſuit or judicial conteſt, The par- 
ties litig nt. ie. f . | 3 
Jo E1'T16a1t, verb af. [7itigo, Lat.] to conteſt in law, to de- 
bate by judicial proceſs, I | | ; 

To LiticaTE, verb neut. to manage a ſuit, to carry on 2 cauſe. 
Lirt6Aa'TION [itigatio, Lat.] judicial conteſt, ſuit or pl-ading at 
aw. | | 

LrTr'c1ous, 4%. [litigieur, Fr. litigi 3h, It. and Sp. of Ii iſus, 
Lat.] 1. That delights in going to law, quarrelſome, conten-19us, 
wrangling. 2. Diſputable, controvertible. 

Lirt!619vsLY, adv. [of /itigizus] in a wrangling manner, quarrel» 


fomely, contentiouſly. 


Liti'Gciousntss [of /i/igions] a wrangling diſpoſition, conten- 
tiouſneſs, delight in law ſuns, | 
Li" rMoss, a ſort of blue paint or colour. 93 
Liro'Tts, Lat. [among rhetoricians] a figure when leſs is ſpoken 
than is intended; as, I cannot praiſe you, which implies, J have juſt 
grounds to diſpraiſe. How fine an inſtance of this figure has St Pa ur. 
giwen us in theſe words, Gob is not uwnrighbtecns to /o get your labour 


of love, &c. Sec LEXICOGRAPHY, and read there ATONEMENT in- 


itead of the word MoxnemenT. 


To II“ ER, verb att, [from the ſub{t} 1. To ſpread ſtraw for 


beaſts to lie down on. 2. To cover with ſtraw. 3. To throw things 
about an houſe, to cover with things, negligently or fluttiſhiy icat- 


tered about. The room with volumes At, . round, Swift, 4. To. 


bring forth. Uied of beaſts, or of human cieatures in abhorrence or 
contempt. | | 

LirTer, uh. [of litiẽre, of lit, Fr. a bed] 1. A brood of a beaſt 
brought ſorth at once, a brood of young. 2. A ſort of carriage borne 
between hortes, capable of containing a bed, a vehiculary bed. 
3. he ſtraw that is 1pread for cattle to lie down on, or that is laid on 


plants. Take off che Aer from your kernel beds. Evelyn. 4. Things 


in a room out of order, any number of things thrown negligently or 
ſluttiſhly about. All the Itter as it lay Saut. 5. A birth of animals. 

Li'TTERINGS [with weavers] the flicks that keep the web firctch'd 
on the loom, NE | 

Li'YTLE, adj. [compar. Jeſs, ſuperlat. Jeaft ; leifele, Goth. litel, 
lyzel or lyzle, dax. litet, and liten, Su, [det or lille. Dan. ſutte!, Du. 
jut, L. Ger.] 1. Small in quantity. The coaſt of Dan went out too 
little for them. Joſhua. 2. Small in bulk, diminutive, not great. 
He was /ittle of ſtature. Sr. Luke. 3. Of ſmall dignity, power or 
importance. All that is paſt ought to ſeem /itrle o thee. Taylor, 4. 
Not much, not many. 5. Some, not none. Any one who will but 
read with a Iitile attention. Locke. 3 44 

LiTTLe, ſult. 1. A ſmall ſpace. 2. A ſmall part, a ſmall pro- 
portion. 3. A light affair, not much. Theſe they are fitted for, and 
little elſe. Cheyne. | 
 LiſTTLE, adv. 1. In a ſmall degree. Changed as little as poſſible. 
Watts. 2. In a ſmall quantity. 3. In ſome vegree, but not great, 
They are a little aſtringent. 4rburhnot. 4. Not much. The heart 
of the wicked is /:tt/e worth. Proverbs. 

L1TTLENEss [of /ittle] 1. Smallneſs of bulk. 2. Meanneſs, want 
of grandeur. 3. Want of dignity. 

Li'rTLING [licling, Sax. ] a little one. | 

Li'TTORAL, adj. | /ittoralis, of littoris, gen. of littus, Lat. the ſea- 
ſhore] belonging to the ſea-ſhore. 

LiTToORAL Shells [with naturaliſts] ſuch ſea ſhells which are al- 
ways found near the ſhore, and never fer off in the deep. 74 

Li'TurGic [/ifurgicus, Lat.] of or pertaining to the liturgy, mini- 
ſerial, 

LiTurcy [/iturgie, Fr. liturgia, It. Sp. and Lat, of auregyin, of 
Aurepyer, Gr. to perform divine or religious ſervice] a general word 
for all manner of ceremonies belonging to divine ſervice ; with the 
Romaniſts, the Maſs ; with us, the Common Prayer; a formulary of 
public devotions. | ; ; 

Li'TURGI1Es are different according to the different nations and re- 


ligions in the world. See ArosTo'Lic Conſtitutions, CREED, Eucnae 


R15T, Free and Candid D1SQU1S1T10NS, and an compared with that 
CLovp or WITNESSES, which Doctor Clare bas collected on ;_ 
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LIV 


head from ſome of the greateſt /ights and ornaments of the txt i- 
BLISHED CHURCH, all expreſſing their good wiſhes for a YET FUR- 
THER REFORM. Scripture Doctrine, Ed. zd. p. 415——420. 
Li“ruus, Lat. [with medaliſts] a ſtaff uſed by augurs in form of a 
croſier. . | 
To Livx, verb neut. [hbhan or leopan, lypian, lypxian, Sax. (cftwe, 
Dan. lefwa, Su. leben, Du. and L. Ger. leben, H. Ger.] 1. To enjoy 
life, to be in a ſtate of animation, not to be dead. 2. To paſs life in any 
certain manner with regard to habits, good or ill, happineſs or miſery. 
3. To continue in life. The way to live long. Ray. 4. To live 
emphatically, to be in a ſtate of happineſs. Juſt to die when I began 
to live. Dryden. 5. To be exempt from death temporal or ſpiritual. 
Whether we wake or ſleep, we ſhould /ive together with him. 1 The/- 
ſalonians, 6. [ſea term] to endure the ſea, ro remain undeſtroyed. 
A miraculous providence that could make a veſſel, ſo ill man'd, Jive 
upon the ſea, Burnet. 7. Tocontinue, to laſt, not to be loſt, Mens 
evil manners live in braſs, Shakeſpeare, 8. To converſe, to cohabit. 
. To feed. Thoſe animals that Jive upon other animals have their 
fleſh more alkaleſcent than thoſe that live upon vegetables. Arbuth- 
not. 10. To maintain ones ſelf. 11. To be in a ſtate of motion or 
vegetation, Cool groves and /zving lakes. Dryden. 12. Jo be un- 
extinguiſhed, Then on the /iwing coals red wine they pour. Dryden. 


Live, adj. [of alive] 1. Quick, not dead. 2. Active, not ex- 


tinguiſhed. 


L1v8LEss, adj. [of live. It ſhould be rather written lifele;) want- 


ing life. Shak:/peare. | E | | 

L1'veLiness [of /ively ; lipelineppe, Sax.] 1. Appearance of lite. 
Dryden. 2. Sprightlineſs, vicacity. Young fellows that have lige: 
lineſs and ſpirit. Tete. | 


LiveLifood [of lipe and heapod, Sax. the head. It appears to 
me corrupted from /ivelo-de. Jobnſon] means of living, maintenance, 


ſupport of life, I | | acl 
L1'veLope, /ub/t, [of live and lode, from lead, the means of lead- 


ing life] maintenance, ſupport, livelihood. Spenſer. | 
LIVELONo, adj. [of live and lng] 1. Tedious, long in paſſing. 
2. Laſting, durable, A lid elong monument. Milton. | 
L1'vELONG, ſu6/t. an herb. ; | 
L1'vVELY, adj. [of live and lite] 1. Vigorous, vivacious. 2. Gay, 
airy. 3. Repreſenting life. 4. e energetic. His faith mult 
be not only living, but /wely too. South. (=>, 
L1vELy, or Li'veLity, adv. 1, Briſkly, vigorauſly. 2. With 


| ſtrong reſemblance of life. 


Li'ver [from /ive] 1. One who lives. 2. One who lives in any 
particular manner with reſpect to virtue or vice, happineſs or miſery. 
To gather a church of holy chriſtian /zvers over the whole world. 
Hammond, 3. [lipene, or lipen, of lip, Sax. the life, lever, Du. 
and L. Ger. leber, H. Ger. lekwer, Su.] the liver or that wi/cus whoſe 
office is to ſecrete the 5:/e, See BiLE. 4 | 
LIVvEA-wokr, an herb. That fort of Zwer-wort which is uſed to 


cure the bite of mad dogs, grows on commons and open heaths where 


the graſs is ſhort, on declivities and on the ſides of pits. This ſpreads 
on the ſurface of the ground; and, when in perfection, is of an aſh- 
colour, but as it grows old it alters and becomes of a dark colour, 
Lives [/ivre, Fr. lira, It.] a computation of money in France, 
about twenty pence — See LivRE. | 7 
LivER 4 Antimony [wit 
and fire, ſo as to make it half glaſs and of a liver colour. 
L1ivER-COLOUR, aj. [of /iver and colour] dark red. Woodward. 
LiVER-GROWN, adj. [of /iver and grown] having a big or over- 
grown liver, 5 a „ 
L1'vexy [Auree, of livrer, Fr. to deliver or give, /ivrea, It. /ibrea, 
Sp.] clothes of different colours and trimming, given by a gentleman 
to his footman, coachman, &c. to diftinguiſh them from others. 
LIVERX [in law] 1. The delivery of poſſeſſion to thoſe tenants, 


| Which held of the king in capite or knight's ſervice. 2. The act of 


giving or taking poſſeſſion. 3. Releaſe from wardſhip. 

Livery, a writ which lies for the heir to obtain the poſſeſſion or 
ſeizen of his lands at the hands of the king, the writ by which poſ- 
ſeſſion is obtained. F ES Ys 

Livery [in deed] is when the feoffer ſays to the feoffee, being in 
view of the houſe or land, I give you yonder / ouſe or land, to you and to 
your heirs, and therefore enter into the ſame and take poſſeſſion of it ac- 


eordingly. 


Livery of Seizin [in law] a delivery of poſſeſſion of lands or tene- 
ments or things corporeal, to him who hath right or probability of 
right to them, : | x | 

Livery ſof hay, &c.] the giving out a certain quantity for feed- 
ing horſes, the ſtate of being kept at a certain rate. | 

— Stables, public ſtables, where horſes are taken in to be 


kept or to be let out for hire | 


To Stand at LivERY, is to be kept at livery ſtables. | 

LiveR Y-MAN, [of livery and man] 1. A ſervant who wears a 
livery. 2. {In the companies of tradeſmen in London] ſuch mem- 
bers of a company or corporation as are of ſome ſtanding, and are 
advanced above the yeomanry, and have a right to wear a livery 
gown upon ſolemn occaſions. 

Lives, plur. of life, ſubſt. See Lies. pk 

Li'vip [livede, Fr. livido, It. of lividus, Lat.] diſcoloured as with 
a blow, black and blue. | 

Livid Muſcle [in anatomy] one of the muſcles that moves the 
thigh, ſo called from its colour. 

Livrſoity, or Livipxesss [lividite, Fr. lividitas, Lat.] the ſtate 
of being livid, or black and blue, diſcoloration as by a blow. 

Livo'nia, anciently a province of Poland, ſince of Sweden, and 
now of Ruſſia; bounded by the gulph of Finland on the north; by 
Ingria and Great Novogorod on the eaſt; by Lithuania and Courland 
on the ſouth, and by the Baltic ſea on the weſt, 

L1'vor, Lat. {with ſurgeons] a kind of leaden or dead bluiſh colour 
in any part of the body, cauſed by a ſtroke or blow, 
- Li'vse, Fr.” an imaginary French coin of two kinds, of Tournois 
and Paris; the livre Tournois contains 20 ſols Tournois, and each 
fol 12 deniers Tournois; the livre Parifis is 20 fols Pariſis, each ſol 


with water. 


chemiſts] antimony opened by ſalt-petre | 


LOB 
Parifis worth 12 deniers Parifis, and each ſol Pariſis worth 1 « de, 
Tournois ; it is nearly equal to our ſhilling, 702 5 denten 
Lixi'vial, or Lixi'vious [Aixiwium, Lat.] 1. Pertainin wh. 
proceeding from lye, obtained by lixivium. Lixivial fs de 0 
pre-exiſt in their alkalizate ſtate, Boyle, 2, Impregnated with ra 
t 


like a lixivium. 5 5 
Lix1'viaTE, adj. [lixivieux, Fr. from lixivium, L. 1. 
lixivium. f 5 Lo making a 
LixiviaTE Salts [with chemiſts] are the fixed ſalts gf 
drawn by calcining the plant, and then making a lye of & * 

cy 


L1'xIviaTED, adj. [of [ixivium, Lat.] pertaining to 
ing from lye. The ſalt and /ixiviated 2 5 * or Proceed. 
Lixi'vium, Lat. a lye made of aſhes, water impregnated With { 
of whatever kind, a liquor which has the power of extraction. . 
Lizard [arde, Fr. lucertola, It. lagarto, Sp. and Port. of 1; 
Lat.] a little creature of a green colour with four legs added ns 
much like an evet, but larger, very common in Italy and other 10 
countries. There are ſeveral forts of /izards, ſome in Arabia Fa 
cubit long. In America they eat lizards. II is very probable lite 
wiſe that they were eaten ſometimes in Arabia and Judea, fince Mota 
ranks them among the unclean creatures. Calmet. 8 
LIZ AMDITAL, /ub/. a plant. 
LIZA RD. sTONE [of lizard and flone] a kind of ſtone. 
L. L. D. is uſed for an abbreviauon of dr of both 11 
canon and civil, | 
Lo, znterj. [la, Sax.) behold, look, ſee. It is a word uſed tore. 
cal the attention generally to ſome object of fight ; ſometimes to ſone. 
thing heard, but not properly; often to ſom. thing to be underſoy 
Lo! within a ken our army lies. Shakeſpeare. — 
Loch [che, Fr.] a {mall freſh water fiſh, | 


lat, 


To Loap, irr. verb att. loaden, part. paſſ. loaded, laded Tlabay 
Sax. laden, Du. and Ger, labda, Su.] 1. To lay on a burden, to 


freight, to burthen. 2. To oppreſs, to encumber, to embark, 


3. To charge a gun. 4. To make heavy by ſomething appended os 


annexed, Thy dreadful vow loaded with death. Adaiſen. 


Loap ſlave, Sax.] 1. A burden or weight, a lading, a freyht 
2. Any thing that depreſſes. 3. As much drink as one can bear, 
Loap [with miners ; more properly Jade, as it was anciently art. 
ten, from l dan, Sax. to lead, Fobnſen) a vein of oar, the leading 
vein in a mine. | SETS 
Loap [of lædan, Sax. to lead] a trench to drain fenny places, 
Lo“ abEN. See To Loap. | „ 
Lo ab ER [of had} one who loads. x | | 
Lo'ap-MANnaGE, the money or hiie paid to a guide or pilot. 
 Lo'ap:man [of lædan, Sax. or /age and nan] a guide, a pilot, one 
who leads the way. 15 8 | 
Lo'apsTar [more properly, as it is in Maundeville, Jozefar, from 
lædan, Sax. to lead] the poleſtar, the cynoſure, the leading or guid- 
ing ſtar. | | | 
8 [properly /ade/tone, or lædingſtone, of lædan, to lead, 
and ꝓxan, Sax. a ſtone, 9. d. ene mae a ſort of ore dug out & 
iron mines, the magnet, the ſtone on which the needle of the ma- 


ners compaſs is touched to give it a direction north and ſouth, Tae 


load ſtone is a peculiar and rich ore of iron, found in large maſſes, 0/2 
deep iron grey where freſh broken, and often tinged with a browniſh 
or reddiſh colour. It is very heavy and conſiderably hard, and ts 
great character is that of affecting iron. This ore of iron is found in 
England, and in moſt other places where there are mines of thz 
metal. Hill, 5 

Loa r [hlap, or hlape, Sax. and let, Goth. ſignifies bread in gene- 
ral, laib, H. Ger.) 1. A portion or lump of bread, as it is formed bj 
the baker. A loaf is thicker than a cake. 2. Any maſs into which 
a body is wrought; as, a loaf of ſugar. | 

Loau, or Lows 1. Marl, a fort of fat, unctuous, tenacious earth, 
1 [With gardeners] grafting clay, a fort of mortar made of clay and 
ſtraw. | . | 
Loau [with chemiſts] a ſort of cement uſed by chemilts to clole 
up their veſſels. 

To Loan, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to ſmear with loaw, mat, 


or clay, to clay. 


| Lo'aminxtss [from Joan] fulneſs of loam, or loamy nature. | 
Lo'amr, adj. [of loam] of the nature of loam, marly. The _ 
low earth is the beſt, between the two extremes of clay and land 


_ eſpecially if it be not /aamy and binding. Bacon. 


Loan [lzna, hlzn or hlæna, Sax. gen, Su.] 1. A thing lent, 3 
thing given to another on condition of return or repayment, the a 
of lending of money. 2. The intereſt for money lent. 

Lor, or Lor, adj, [1a$, Sax.] unwilling, diſliking, not teac, 


not inclined. 


To Loarnt, verb act. la dan, Sax.] 1. To nauſeate, to cn 
with the diſguſt of ſatiety. 2. To hate, to look on with abhorrens. 
3. To ſee food with diſlike. 

To LoaTnE, verb neut. to create diſguſt or abhorrence. 

Lo'aTHER [of /oath} one that loaths. f DE 

Loa“ Turur, adj. [of loath and full) 1. Abhornng, hating. 
Abhorred, hated. _ : pb with 

Lo'aTHINGLY, adv. [of loathing] in a faſtidious manner, 
loathing. 1 | ne hatred. 

Lo'aTHLY, adj. [of Joath] hateful, abhorred, exciting 


Bred in the eat lakes of Tartary. Spenſer. 


LoaTHLY, adv. [of loath] without liking or inclination- , 
tee >: " xss [of /oath] unwillingneſs. A general filence and foat 
neſs to Bacon. o 
Lo'aTmonus, adj. [of hath) 1, Abhorred, deteſtable. 2. Ca 
ing ſatiety or faſtidiouſneſs. | red. 

o'aTHSOMENEsSs [of loathſome] the quality of cauſing 
Loaves, plur. of /oaf, which ſee. 4, or Wſ 
To Los, verb a#. to let fall in a ſlovenly, aukward, ot 
manner. 


Los's Pound [with the canting crew] a priſon. Probably a pft 


for idlers or ſturdy beggars. Fohn/on. 


Los Worm, a worm uſed in fiſhing for trouts, 3 large worm cout 


Len 


LS CT 
© 4 6e1he. Ger, and Teut. the porch of an houſe] a kind 
e an opening bebire a room, 


OBE, Fr. [ 
commonly for 2 P2 


[Do, Gr.] the ſeveral diviſions of the lungs, liver, &e. 


Lone? of the ear, which is more fat and fleſhy than any other 


all the ti | 
part of it. ich botaniſts] the diviſions of the bulk of ſeeds, which 
Lone [on of two parts, as is plainly ſeen in beans, ”_ Sc. 
oſually ce Iv, a ſort of ſluttiſnly dreſſed pottage, whole groots or 
i boiled till they burſt, and then buttered. See Bux oOo. 
e [loppepene; lobyven, Sax. ] a cruſtaceous fiſh. Thoſe 
el their wel are the Iobſler, the crab, and the craw- fiſn. Bacon. 
that o vue [in anatomy] a little lobe. ; | | 
"x aer Adipafi, Lat. [in anatomy] certain bladders of fat about 
Gin and in the ſpaces between the muſcles. ; | 
avs Juris, Lat. [in anatomy] the lower part or tip of the ear. 
i., Fr. and Sp. [/ocale, It. of localis, from locus, Lat. a place] 
Feraining to place. The circumſtance of local nearneſs. Hooker, 
* h ing the properties of place. He took the very /oca/ poſſeſſion 
% — 122 3. Being in a particular place. Local motion in 
of glory. 4100 | . 
vacuum. „ Ps | | 
in law] tied or joined to a place. 
ge Leer, la painting] are ſuch as are natural and proper for 
ach particular object in a picture. a TS I 
; Lia Medicaments [in ſurgery] ſuch remedies as are applied out- 
vudly to a particular place or part, as plaiſters, ſalves, oint- 
_— i [with mathematicians] is ſuch an one as is capa- 
dle of an infinite number of different ſolutions, as where the point 
hich is to ſolve the problem may be indifferently taken within a 
3 t, 1. e. any where, in ſuch a line, or within ſuch a plane 
1 „ E „ which i termed a geometrical locus, and the problem 
which is terme „an 
100 Chon local or indeterminate one. ED | 
Loca LIT v, or Lo'calness, the ſtate of a thing being in a place, 
relation of place or diſtance, exiſtence in place. Ps 
Locally, adv. [of Jocal) 1. With reſpect to place. Eſſentially 
divided, tho? not Jocally diſtant. Glanville. 2. As in a place. £ 
Loci, ſub. Scottiſh, a lake. A lake or /och, that has no freſh 
water running into it, will turn into a ſtinking puddle. Cherne. 
Loch, or fo acer [exxcypa, Gr. linctus, Lat.] a thick medicament, 
that is not to be ſwallowed at once, but to be licked, or ſuffered to 
melt in the mouth, that it may have more effect upon the parts at- 
felted ; as the breaſt, lungs, &'c 
Loch LN, of nox©-, alying in woman, or Xe x/©-, Gr. a bed] 
the natural evacuations of women in child-bed, after the birth of the 
ſctus, and the excluſion of the membrane, called ſecundine. 
To Lock, verb act. [belucan, loccen, or lucan, Sax. lucke, Dan. 
lukas, Goth. luchan, Alem. to ſhut] 1. To make a mw a lock, - 
ſhut with a lock. 2. To ſhut up or confine as with a lock. 3. To 
cloſe faſt. Took, blaſts his bloom, and 3 frozen 92 . | 
To Lock, werb neut. 1. To become faſt by means of a lock. 2. 
To unite by mutual inſertion. They /oc& into each other. Boyle. 
Lock, an infirmary or hoſpital for the _ of ar rms ee 
Lock of a Door [loc, Sax. lola, Goth. a bolt, probably all the locks 
they had in thoſe days] an inſtrument conſiſting of ſprings and bolts 
for faſtening a door or cheſt. | 
Lock of Hair [locca, Sax. ] a part, portion, or diviſion of it hang- 
ing together. 8 . TH 
oe [of a river] a place where the current or ſtream of it is 
ſtopped. | 2 | | 
Lock Spit [in fortification] a ſmall trench opened with a ſpade, to 
mark out the lines of any work. | 
Lock [ floccus, Lat.] 1. A ſmall portion 4 2 2 _ 
together, 2. The part of the gun by which fire is ſtruck. 3. 
A hug, a grapple. Practiſed in . and gripes of wreſtling. 
ten, 4. Any incloſure. Shuts up th" unweildy centaur in the 
bel. Dryden. 5. A tuft. Smelling to a loc of hay. Addiſon. 


to put things in, and that is cloſed with a lock, a drawer. 

Lo cx EH [of loc, Sax. and er, dimin. loquet, Fr.] a little lock of a 
gold chain, or a ſet of diamonds ; a ſpring or a catch to faſten a 
necklace, or other ornament. | | | 

Lo ex ix Wheel of a Clock, the ſame with the count wheel. 

Lo'cxman [in the iſle of Man] an officer, who executes the or- 
of the governor or deemfters, not much unlike to our under 


Lo'cxram, a coarſe ſort of linen cloth. 
56 =o a ſort of flower, called alſo /ocher-goulons, a kind of ra- 
nunculus. 251 
Locock'ss io [in law} the act of yielding or giving place. 
0COMO'TION — locus, place, and motus, Lat. motion] power of 
changing place. rogreſſion or animal locomotion. Brown. 
cou TIvE, adj. [of locus, place, and moweo, Lat. to move] 
changing place. : 
oMoTIVE Faculty [with philoſophers] that faculty which cauſes 


moving from one place to another. The motion or {ocometive faculty 
of animals, Derham. | 


, *OCULAME NTA, Lat. [with botaniſts] little diſtant cells or parti- 


rag _ the common ſced-bag of a plant or flower, as the pop- 


Lo'evs, Lat. a place. | | 


enge Apparens, Lat. [with aſtronomers] that place in which any 
1 or ſtar appears, when view'd from an eye at the ſenſible ho- 


act Geometricus, a line by which an indeterminate problem is 
og: Thus, if a right line ſuffice for the conſtruction of the equa- 
% ts called locus ad rectum; if a circle, locus ad circulum ; if an 
| 7 locus ad ellip/in, &c. 
fly cus ad Lineam, Lat. [in mathematics] is when a point that 
d the problem is found in a line, whether right or curve, and 
blem y reaſon of the want of one condition, only to render the pro- 
L nate altogether. | | 
deus Partitus {in law] a diviſion made between two towns or 
Gunties, to make trial in which the land or place in queſtion lies. 


Lo'cktr [of lock; in a ſhip] a cheſt or box ranging along the ſides | 


LOF 
Locus Primarius, or Locus Aiſolutus, Lat. i: e. the primary 
place [with philoſophers] is that part of the abſolute or immoveable 
ſpace, which a particular individual body takes up. 
Locus in 2yo, Lat. [in law] the place where any thing is ſaid to 
be done, in pleading. | ; 

Locus Secundarius, or Locus Relativus, Lat. (7: e. the ſecondary 
place; with philoſo ers) is that apparent and ſenſible place, in which 
we determine a body to be placed, with reſpect to other adjoining or 
neighbouring bodies. ' | | 

ocus ad Solidum [in mathematics] is when three conditions are 
wanting to the determination of the point that is ſought, and fo it will 
be found in a ſolid; and this may be included either under a plane, 


curve, or mixt ſuperficies, and thoſe either determinate or indefinitely 


extended. 


Loc us ad Superficium [in mathematics] is when there is two condi- 
tions wanting to determine any point that ſolves any problem, and 
that point may be taken throughout the extenſion of ſome ſuperficies; 
whether plane or curve. | 

Lo cus r [locufta, It. and Lat.] a miſchievous inſe&, that eats up, 
and ſpoils all green plants. The Hebrews had ſeveral ſorts of los 
cuſts, which are not known among us. The old hiſtorians and mo- 
dern travellers remark, that locuſts are very numerous in Afric, and 
many places of Aſia; that ſometimes they fell like a cloud upon the 
country, and eat up every thing they meet with. Moſes deſcribes 


four ſorts of locuſts. Since there was a prohibition againſt uſing lo- 


cuſts, it is not to be queſtioned but that theſe creatures were c 
eaten in Paleſtine, and the neighbouring countries. Calmet, | 
N. B. The locuſts ſometimes coming from one country to another; 
and making great depopulation where they come, for this reaſon, in 
the prophetic ſiyle, they fignify © ARMIES oF InvaDERs”; and thoſe 
invaders, which under this image were predicted, Apocalypſe, c. ix. 
9. 11, are by Mede, Newton, and other expoſitors, ſuppoſed 
[not to ſay proved] to be the Arabians, or Saracens; and if the 


ommonly 


reader would ſee how punctually the LENGTH oF T1ME afligned them; 


in which to harraſs [but no? deſtroy] the Greek empire, was fulfilled, 
he need only compare what has been already ſaid under the words 
ABBASSIDES and CONSTANTINOPLE, with the 5th and 1oth verſes of 
that chapter: Only remembring, that a day, in the prophetic ſtyle, 
eing put for a year, five months and five months will make 300 
years. | | | N 
Locus, Lat. [with botaniſts} the beards and hanging ſeeds of 
_ and other plants, whoſe figure ſometimes reſembles that of a 
deut. | | | 
Locu'sr-TREE, a large tree common in America. It hath a papi- 
lionaceous flower, whoſe pointal becomes an unicapſular hard pod, 


including roundiſh hard ſeeds, which are ſurrounded with a fungous, 
ſtringy ſubſtance. Miller. | 


„ 4 


Locv'riox, Fr. [ ocuzione, It. of locutio, Lat.] phraſe or manner of 
ſpeech. _ . | | 
Lo'vpox, a market-town of Norfolk, 105 miles from London. 

Lo'desTaR. See LoapsTaR. LED 

Lo'pesTONE. See LoapsTONE. | ER | 

Lope-wokks [in the ſtannaries or tin-mines in Cornwall] works 
performed in the high grounds, by ſinking deep wells, called ſhafts, 
See STREAM-WORKS. | | | 

To LopE [zelogian, Sax. iger, Fr.  a!logiare, It. alojar, Sp.] 
i. To entertain with a lodging, to afford a temporary dwelling, 
to ſupply with harbour for a night. 2. To place in a tempo- 
rary habitation, 3. To place, to plant, to lay up in a place, 
The ideas that are /odged in the memory. Locke. 4. To fix, to ſettle. 
A ledg'd hate, and a certain loathing. Sha#speare. 5. To place in 
the memory. This cunning the king would not underſtand, though 
he /adg'd it, and noted it in fome particulars. Bacon. 6. To har- 
bour, to cover. The deer is /ozg'd, Fve track'd her to her covert. 
Addiſon. 7. To afford place to. The memory can lodge a greater 
ſtore of images than all the ſenſes can preſent at one time, Cheyne. 
8. To lay Jar. Our fighs and they ſhall ige the ſummer corn. 
Shakeſpeare. | 

To Lobo, verb neut. 1. To reſide, to keep reſidence. Something 
holy lodges in that breaſt. Million. 2. To take a temporary habitation, 


- 


to take up a lodging in. Thy father is a man of war, and will not 


lodge with the people. 2 Samuel. 3. To take up reſidence at night. 
A lodging place of wayfaring men. Jeremiah. 4. To lie flat. Its 
ſtraw makes it not ſubject to loge. Mortimer. | 
Lopes [logis, Fr. loggia, It.) 1. Any ſmall houſe or apartment for 
a porter, centinel, &c. 2. A ſmall houſe in a park or foreſt. 
To Lopok [a hunting term] a buck is ſaid to lodge when he goes 
to reſt. 
Lo'pGemMeENT [from odge; logement, Fr.] 1. Accumulation or col- 
location in a certain place. The curious /odgement and inoſculation of 
the auditory nerves. Derbam. 2. Poſſeſſion of the enemy's works. 
The military pedant is making /odg-ments, and fighting battles. Ad- 
diſon. 3. [In military affairs] an encampment made by an army; a 
retrenchment dug for a covert or ſhelter, when the counterſcarp or 
or ſome other poſt is gained; alſo a place where the ſoldiers are quar- 
tered among the Sk, ap or burghers, in barracks, huts, or tents. 
LopGEMENT on an Attack, is a work caſt up by the beſiegers, du- 
ring their approaches in a dangerous poſt, where it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſlary to ſecure themſelves from the enemy's fire; as in a covert 
way, a breach, &c. Theſe kind of lodgements are made of barrels 
or bags full of earth, faggots, gas + s, palliſadoes, to cover the 
men in a place they have gained, and reſolve to keep. 
| Lo'pctr [from odge] 1. One who lodges in an hired room or 
apartment in another's houſe. 2. One that reſides in any place. 
Lo'pcinG, ub. [of lodge] 1. A place of habitation or repoſe for a 
time, rooms hired in the houſe of another, a temporary habitation. 
2. Place of reſidence, The neſt of love, the /ogging of delight. 
Spenſer. 3. Harbour, covert. The ſtag thought it better to truſt to 
the nimbleneſs of his feet, than to the ſſender fortification of his /odg- 
ing. Sidney. 4. Convenience to lie and fleep on. Their feathers ſerve 
to ſtuff our beds and pillows, yielding us ſoft and warm /odging. Ray. 
Lor r 27 Wel. or /ift, of lifter, Dan. to lift, or rather of 
lotkt, Su. the ſame] 1. The uppermoſt floor of an houſe. And ever 
drizzling rain upon oy hoft. Spenſer. 2. Any floor in general. . 
8 | | 
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LOG 


is a traverſe placed in a h above. Bacon. 3. Rooms on high; as, a 
corn 7oft. bet h 5, 
Lo'rrilx, adv. [of lofty] 1. On high, in an elevated place. 2. 
Proudly, haughtily. - 3. With elevation of language or ſentiment, 
ſublimely. 4. In a lotty manner. | f | : 
Lo'rTixkss {of /ofty] 1. High-mindedneſs, pride, haughtineſs, 
2. Height, local elevation. 3. Sublimity, elevation of thought. 
Lo“ r T {of liftrt, Dan. 4% or 4/2, Eng.] 1. High hovering, ele- 
vated in place Sce 4% Lebanon his head advance. Pope. 2. Sublime, 
elevated in ſentiment. To ſing and build the /// rhyme. Milton. 
3. Haughty, proud, high- minded. A lowly ſervant, but a 4/5 
mate. Dryden. | | 
Los [the original of this word is not known. Skinner ſuppoſes it 
of }1xan, Six. to lie along, becauſe of its weight; Junius from logge, 
Du. fluggiſh ; perhaps the Lat. /ignum, is the true original. Zohn/on] 
1. A large ſhapeleſs, thick piece of wood. Worms with many feet 
are bred under /:gs of timber. Bacon. 2. A ſmall piece of board 
for meaſuring a ſhip's way. £ | | 
| Los, an Hebrew meaſure, containing three quarters of a pint, and 
1 and ſolid inches, wine m-afure. According to Calmet, it held a 
quarter of a cab, and conſequently five fixths of a pint. According 
to Dr. Arbuthnot, it was a liquid meaſure, the ſeventy-ſecond part of 
the bath or ephah, and twelfth part of the hin. 2 | 
Defetive Lo'GaRITHM, or Impure Lo'GaRITHM, the logarithm 
of a traction. | | | 
\LocariTrame'TiIC Curve, or LoGARITHME'T1C Line, of pardie, is 
a curve which diſcovers perfectly all the myſteries of logarithms, with 
ſeveral other very excellent properties and uſes, Oh | 
LoGaRITHME'TiCAL, or LOGARITHMETIC, ad. [of /ogarithm] 
Pertaining to logarithms, | N 
IocaRI “TMC Syiral [with mathematicians} is a ſort of ſpiral line, 
which may be conceived to be formed much after the ſame manner 
with other ſpirals. As iuppoting the radius of a cirde to move uni- 
formly through the circumtcrence, while a certain point moves from 
the extiemity of this radius towards the centre, with a motion retard- 
ed in a geometrical proportion; the mark of this point will form the 
logarithmical spiral. 
LoGARITYHMOTECHNY [of as 
making logarithms. _ pes | 3 
Lo caRITHuS [AHgarithmes, Fr. Lgarithmi, Lat. of M:y©, a word, 
and af Se-, Gr. number] a ſeries of artificial numbers, contrived for 
the expedition of calculation, and proceeding in an arithmetical 
proportion, as the numbers they anſwer to do m a geometrical one. 
01234 5 6 „ 8 9 
1 2 4 8 16 32 64 128 256 512 
bers above beginning with (o), and arithmeucally proportional are 
called logarithms. Ihe addition and ſubtraction of logarithms an- 
ſwers to the multiplication and diviſion of the numbers they correſ- 
pond with, In like manner will the extraction of roots be performed 
by diſſecting the logarithms of any numbers for the ſquare root, and 
triſſecting them for the cube, and fo on. Logarithms were invented 
by the lord Nepier, baron of Merchiſton in Scotland, and afterwards 
complcated by Mr. Henry Briggs, Savilian profeſlor of geometry at 
Oxford. 
Loc-Board [in navigation] a table divided into five colums, con- 
taining an account of che tlup's way, meaſured by the log, which is 


8 a pl 
to be entered daily into the log- board. | 


Lo'66ATING, a certain unlawful game, now out of uſe, but men- 
tioned in the ſtatute, 23 Hen. VIII. 9 

Lo'ccarTs, ſalſt. Loggats is the ancient name of a play or game, 
which is one of the unlawiul games enumerated in the 23d ſtatute of 
Henry VIII. It is the ſame which is now called kittle-pins, in which 
bons often make uſe of bones inſtead of wooden pins, throwing at 
them with another bone inſtead of bowling. | 

Lo'ccerRneaD [Topge, Du. of %, a heavy motionleſs maſs, and 
bead, as blockhead] a ftupid perſon, a dolt a thickſcull. 

Lo'©G6ERHEADED, adj. [of ieggerhead] dull, ſtupid, doltiſh. 

Jo go to LOGGERHEADS, Or To fall to LocGERHEaDs [with the vul- 
gar] to fight or box, to ſcuffle without weapons. 

Lo“ cia, barb. Lat. a little houſe, lodge, or cottage. 

Lo'eic { logique, Fr. logica, It. Sp and Lat. auyinn, of e., Gr.] 
the art of viding our reaſon in the knowledge of things, as well for 
our own inſtruétion, as that of others. It conſiſts in the reflection 
which men have made of the four principal operations of the mind, 
viz. conce:ving, judging, reaſoning, and diſpoſing. Logic is the art of 
_ uſing reaſon well in our enquiries after truth, and the communication 
of it to others. Warts. 

Natural Locic, the power or force of reaſon, unaſſiſted by art. 

Lo'crtcal, Sp. [logrque, Fr. lrgicale, It. logicalis, Lat.] 1. Per- 
taining to, or agreeing with the rules of logic, taught in logic. 2. 
Skilled in logic, furnithed with logic. 

Logical. Diviſien, in an oration or 
thing part by part. | | 

Lo*'eiCaLLY, adv. [of logical] according to the laws of logic. 

. Locr'cian, one ſkilled in the art of logic, a teacher or profeſſor of 
ogie. 

 Loers'mvus, Lat. [with rhetoricians] a- figure when a ſentence is 
framed without any conſequent. 

Lo'G1sT [aoyirng, Gr.] an expert accountant, 

Loci'sTiCa, Lat. [Myiruen, Gr.] a ſpecies of arithmetic, which 
applies the rules of multiplying, dividing, &c. to the degrees of fines, 
circles, angles, Sc. | 

Logis TIA Linea [with arithmeticians] is the line, called alſo the 
logarithmic line, where the ordinates, applied in equal parts of the 
dis, are in geometrical proportion. 

: evan Specigſa, Lat. [with mathematicians] literal or ſpecious 

algebra. | 

| Tx 1STICAL Arithmetic, is now uſed by ſome for the expeditious 

arithmetic of logarithms, by which all the trouble of multiplication 
and diviſion is ſaved. | 
. LoGisTICAL Logarithms, a table of logarithms, adapted to ſexa- 
geſimal fractions. 1 2 5 

' Locr'sT1cs, the ſame as logiſtical arithmetic ; or, as ſome will have 
it, the firſt general rules in algebra, of addition, ſubſtraction, Oc. 

L. G- Line {in navigation] a ſmall long line tied to the log, having 


ya Sud and ren, Gr.] the art of 


For inſtance, [ where the num- 


ſpeech, an explanation of a 


large and thick blocks or logs, and is the heart only of the tre 


LON 


knots at every 50 feet diſtance, 
poſe in the gallery of a ſhip. 

Lo'cMan [of Jeg and nan] one who carries logs, 

Loco'paDalisT [ logodedalrs, Lat. of yet. 6 
ventor or forger of new words, and ſtrange terms. 1] an ih 

Lo GOꝰDÆDAL x [ godzrdalia, Lat. of ., Gr. a word 
dalus, a famous antient architect] a goodly ſhew and Nr Dr. 
words, without much matter. ourth of 

Loco'GRaPHER [Avyoypat®-, Gr.] a writer of books of 

Loco ATHY [of e-, an account, and yaw, Gr, t 
art of keeping accounts, or accounting. 

Lococr1'PHE [of %., a word, and y., Gr, a net] a K 
ſymbol or riddle propos'd to ſtudents for a ſolution, in order . g 
erciſe and improve the mind. It is for the molt part ſome e ths 
alluſion, which being taken literally, ſignifies fomething 875 
ent from what is intended by it. Joe differ, 
| Locoma'cnuy [Ayu icy of N, a word, and n, Gr. 2 f 1 
a contention about words, a contention in words, A mere wy 
ſophiltry of /ogomachy. See LEXIOOR ATX, and Larerax C 55 
and under the 4a read, Thus one and the ſame individual | 
conflitutes (on this ſcheme) Two intelligent agents; and (alleh * 
no leſs exceptionable) it is ſuppoſed at one and the ſame time + s 
UNBEGOTTEN and yet COMMUNICATED, f. e. SELP-ExtsTEyr ul 
yet DERIV'D. | b | 5 ; 

Loc-Wund, a ſort of wood uſed by dyers, called alſo Campech 
wood, as brought from Campechy, a province of New Spain 1 g 
wood is of a very denſe and firm texture; it is brought to us in 0 ; 
produces it. It is very heavy, and remarkably hard, and 4 
ftrong red colour. It grows both in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies bt 
no where ſo plentifully as on the coaſt of the bay of Campeachy T; 
has been long known. by the dyers, and was but lately introduces » 
medicine, and is found to be an excellent aſtringent. Hul. ; 

Lo'vocu. See Loci. Lohock is an Arabian name for thoſe forms 
of medicines, which are now commonly called eclegmas, lambarive: 
or linctus's. Duincy. : 
 Loimo'GRAPHER [of Aor ©, A peſlilence, and f, Gr. to ce. 
ſcribe] one who writes about, or deſcribes peſtilences. 

Loixs [lenden, Sax. lænder, Dan. lenden, Du. and Ger, 17nd: 
It. and Lat. Jomos, Sp. Jombos, Port. of Mzyors, Gr. Ilaon, Wel.] . 
The back of an animal cut out by the butcher. 2. Loins, the pin 
of the reins. 3. 'The lower parts of the back, near the hips, the 
waſte. 3 | 

To Loi TER, verb neut. {of lupaerden, Du. to be ſlothful. loteren, 
Du. to lay behind, to linger] to ſpend time careleſly, to idle. 

Lo'itTERER [of /oiter] a lingerer, an idler, one who is ſlugoiſh, 
one who lives without buſineſs. | N 

Lo't1um, Lat. cockle or darnel, a weed that grows among corn, 

To Lou, verb neut. [of this word the etymology is not known, 
Perhaps it might be contemptuouſly derived from 4/lard, a name of 


round about a' reel fut for that 1 
| = 


account. 
o write] the 


unc i 


great reproach before the reformation, among whom one tenet was, 


that all trades not neceſſary to life were unlawful. Johnſon] 1. To 
lean lazily againſt, or lie idly upon any thing. 2. To hang out; 


uſed of the tongue hanging out in wearineſs or play. 


To Lol L out the Tongue, verb af. [perhaps of lelcken, Du. or n- 
ther of lulla, Su.] to exert, or let it hang out of the mouth. 
Lo“LLAx Ds {either of Walter Lollard, the author of a ſect in Ger. 
many, Oc. in the 13th century; or of Lolium Darniel, as being 
tares amongſt God's wheat] a contemptuous name given to the fol- 
lowers of Wickliff, and the reformers in England, in the time cf 
king Henry III. See CLIcoL. 
Lo“LLARD , the doctrines and opinions of the /l/ard;, 
Lo“uBAR, or Lo'MBarD {ſo named of the Lombards, a people in 
laly, who were great uſurers] a bank for uſury or pawns. 
Lo'MBaR-Horſe, a houſe into which ſeveral forts of goods are taken 
as pawns; alſo where they are expoſed to ſale. 25 
Lo NMBAR Dv, a kingdom of Italy, formerly comprehending almol 
all the north part of it, vi. Piedmont, Milan, moſt of the territory 
of Venice, Mantua, Parma, Modena, and ſome other provinces. 
Loup, Aal. a fort of roundiſh fiſh ; er corrupted of lum. 
Loxcur'res [MY s, Gr.] the herb ſpleen wort, fo named, be. 
cauſe the ſhape of its ſeed reſembles a ſpear. 
Loches, a comet, which bears ſome reſemblance to a lance d 
ſpear ; the head being of an oval form, the ſtream of its rays, 0! 
tail, being long, thin and pointed at the end. | 
__ Lo'xptess [lanbleap, Sax.] a baniſhed man. 7 | 
Loxe, adj. [contracted from alone] 1. Solitary. Here the fot 
hour diſplays a blank of life. Sawage. 2. Single, without compaty® 
No line houſe in Wales, with a mountain and a rookery, is mor 
co;.templative. Pope. NE ns 
Lo'xELINEss [of J/orely] ſolitude, want of company, 
avoid company. | os 
Lo'xpon, the metropolis of Great Britain. As the limits e , 
confined to will not admit our giving a full account of this large wh 
populous city, we ſhall refer the reader to Stowe's Survey, of. N 
Jand's hiflory of London, and only obſerve here, that it lies in 
latitude of 519 32“, and ſends four members to parliament. Pn” 
LoxnDonDE'RRY, a City of Ireland, in the province of U mY 
county of Londonderry, ſituated on the river Mourn, near = ment“ 
104 miles N. E. of Dublin. 
Lo'ntLY, ae [from lone; 
to ſolitude. 
Lo'xENESS [of lone] ſolitude, diſlike of company. 
Lo“ x ESOME, di. [of Ine] ſolitary, diſmal. Du. lang, 
Lon, aj. [lange, Sax. læng, Dan. laeng, Su. e 3 
Ger. long, Fr. longo, It. and Port. Jengus, Lat.] 1. Being o. nſions i 
to length, not ſhort, 2. Having one of its geometrical _— meaſur 
a greater degree than either of the other. 3. Of any a * 
in length. Women cat their children of a ſpan ng. e ; 
4. Not ſoon ccaſing or at an end. Man goeth to his lang ming. I. 
clefiafticus. 5. Dilatory. Death will not be long in co 
clefraſticus, 6. | From the verb 70 long] longing, deſirous "t apy thi 
long continued from the diſpoſition to continue looking ching to 3 
deſired. Caſting a Jong look that way. Sidzey. 7: Ken grel 


diſpoſition t0 


lonlig, Dan.] retired, ſolitary, added 


LON 
gance. If the way be too long for thee, Deuteronomy. 8. 

—＋ pronunciation] protracted; as, a long note, a 4.6 ſylla- 
ble Jo a great length. Or forms the pillars long ex- 

porn > Not * ſhort time. When the — 
5 ; th long. Exodus. 3. In the comparative it ſignifies for more 
0 gn in the ſuperlative for moſt time. She could not longer hide 
= Exodus. Thoſe who have /onge/t had iſſue. Locke, 4. Not 
be Not /ong after there are aroſe againſt it a tempeſtuous wind. As. 
* a point of duration far diſtant, Generally ſpread long ago. Ti/- 
92 4 [For along au long, Fr.] all along, throughout, He fed 
1 my life /ong to this day. Geneſis. : 

41 vc. verb neut. ¶ qe lanq, SAX. a fault] by the fault, by the failure. 
wu now out of uſe, but truly Engliſh. Miſtreſs, all this coyl is 
10 of you. Shakeſpeare. 5 

Lone unfHADED [of /ong and head] wiſe, wary. f 

LoxG-WINDED, 44% [of /ong and wind] long breathed, tedious ; as, 
a Img-vinded (or tedious) paymaſter, 
LoxG-JOINTED [ſpoken of a horſe} is one whoſe paſterns are flen- 
der and pliant. | 

To LoxG, verb neut. [longen, Sax. verlangen. Ger. and Du. ge- 
langen, Ger. to aſk. Skinner. langta, Su. ] to deſtre very earneſtly, 
to wiſh with eagerneſs continued, with for or after bre the thing 
defired. Thine eyes ſhall look and fail with /oging 7+ them. Deute- 
—_— Accent [in grammar] ſhews that the voice is to ſtop at that 
yowel that has this mark (-) let over it. 

Lon {in muſic] a note equal to two briefs. ; 

Long Beat, is the ſtrongeſt and biggeſt boat belonging to a ſhip, 
He did countenance the landing in his /onghoat. Wotton, 

Lone Mez, a ſtone near Salkeld in Cumberland, near 15 feet 
. if you prob. of elan, Sax. a fault, blame, or of belangen, 
Ges, and Teut. to ſue, or aniangen, anbelangen, Ger. to belong to, or 
concern] it is your fault, . 

Loxs Prinuner, a ſort of printing letter. 

Loxcant'mityY [/onganimite, Fr. longanimita, It. longanimiaad, Sp. 
of/uganimitas, Lat.] long ſuffering, great patience of offences, ſorbear- 
ance. The longanimity and laſting iafferance of God. Prown. 

Loxca'ntivious [/ouganimss, Lat.] long ſuffering, patient. 

Loxca'xo, or LoxGa'NON, the ſtraight gut, the inteſtinum rec- 
tum. | 

Lo'xcER [compar. of eng] more long. 

Lo'xcesT [ſuperl. of ing] moſt long. | 

Loxes vity [/ongevitas, Lat.] length of age, long life. The 
Imgevity of the natives. Ray, 

Loxox vous [long ewus, Lat.] long lived, living long. 

Lox61/MaNoUs, adj. [/ongimanus, Lat. langue main, Fr.] long- 
handed, having long hands. Whoſe malice was never ſo /cng:manous 
as to reach the foul of their enemies. Broten 

Loxc-worT, the herb angelica. 


meaſure 3 with mathematicians] the art. or practice of taking the di- 
ſtance of things afar off, as the diſtances of ſteeples, towers, trees, 
Ec. either one or many together. | 

Lo'xcixG, /ub/t. [of long] earneſt defire, continual wiſh. Thoſe 
wiſhes grew to unquiet /angz1g5. Sidney. | 5 
Lo'xemery, adv. [of longing] with eager and inceſſant wiſhes. 
To his firſt biaſs /ongingly he leans. Dryer. 

Loxc1'nquiTY [longinquitas, Lat.] length of place, remotenels ; 
allo length of time or long continuance. 

Lo'xc15n, adj. [of long] ſomething long. | 

Loxer'ss1Mus Femoris, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a certain muſcle of 
the thigh, otherwiſe called ſartorius. 


ternodii. 


Lo'xc1Tupe, Fr. [/ongitudine, It. longitud, Sp. of longituds, Lat.] 


in mere Jongizude only. Bentley. 2. [In geography] is an arch of the 
eguator, comprehended between the firſt meridian, and is uſually 
marked at the top and bottom of maps, charts, &c. the circumte- 
rence of the earth meaſured from any meridian. The firft that did 
cmpals the world through all the degrees of /ongitude. Abbot. 

LoxetTupe (in navigation] is the diſtance of a ſhip or place, eaſt 
er welt, from another; counted in proper degrees. 

Loxerrupe [in the heavens] is an arch of the ecliptic, contained 
between the firſt degree of the ſign Aries, and that circle which paſſes 

ough the centre of any ſtar. | | 
, -ONGITUDE of the Sun, Planet, &c. from the next Eguinoctial Point, 
the number of degrees and minutes they are from the beginning of 
Aries or Libra, either before or after them, and can never be above 
90 degrees. 1 | 

XGITUDE ſin dialling] the arch of the equinoctial comprehended 

ween the ſubſtilar line of the dial, and the true meridian. 

ONGITUDE of Motion [in mechanics] the meaſure of motion, rec- 
oned according to the line of direction, being the diſtance of length, 
_ centre of any moving body runs through, as it moves on in 

ine, 


Loxctru'bixAL, Fr. [from longitude] extended lengthwiſe, run- 


ung in the longeſt direQion, meaſured by the length. 


ONGITUDINAL Suture [in anatomy] the crots ſeam of the ſcull, 
it goes from one ſide to the other. | 
[or UTUDINALLY, adv. [of longitudinal] length-wile. 
$0 NGLY, adv. [of long} longingly, with great liking. Shakeſpeare. 
' $0 NG8OME, adj, [of long] weariſome by its length, tedious. Bacon. 


. adj. [of Jong and ſuffering] patient, not eaſily 


Loxcsv'ryERKIxc, ſubſt. patience of offence, elemeney. 
* rr. 4. of long and tail] cut and long tail. A cant term 
ene or another. I will come cut and /ongtail under the degree of 
a ire Shakeſpeare. 
8000 "TOWN, a market town of Cumberland, on the borders of 
Londen? near the conflux of the Eſk and Kirkſop, 316 miles from 


Loxc!'meTRY [/ongimetrie, Fr. longus, Lat. and plpew, Gr. to 


Loxcolsstuus Pollicis, Lat. [with anatomiſts] See FLExoR Tertii In- 


1. Length, the greateſt dimenſion. The variety of the alphabet was 


Loo 


Lo xous Myſculus [wich anatomiſts] a muſcle of the cubit or elbow; 
which helps to ſtretch out the arm forwards; alſo a muſcle of the ra- 
dius, ſerving to turn the palm of the hand upwards. 

Loxcvs Colli ſin anatomy] a muſcle of the neck, which ariſes 
chiefly fleſhy, tho? partly tendinous from the fore part of the five upper 
vertebrz of the os and 1s inſerted into every vertebra of the neck, 
Its office is to bend the neck forwards. 

Lo'xeways, aj. [This and many other words fo terminated are 
corrupted from ace] in the longitudinal direction. 

Lo'xGw1sE, adv. [of long and w/e} longitudinally, 

Loo, /«b/?. a game at cards, | 

Loo's1LY, adj [of looby and lig i] aukward, clumſey. 

Loo'sy [Of this word the derivation is unſettled. Skinner mentions 
lapp, Ger. fooliſh, and Junius Ilale, Wel. a clown, which ſeems to be 
the true original] a lubber, a clumſy clown, a lazy, heavy fellow. 
 Looe [incertain etymology} is that part of a ſhip aloft, which lies 
juſt before the timbers called cheſs-trees, as far as the bulk-head of the 
fore- caſtle. | | 

10 Loop, or To Lupe, verb act. [a phraſe uſed in conning a ſhip] 
as, /oof up, i.e. keep the ſhip near to the wind; to I, into a harbour, 
is to fail into it, clole by.the wind. x | 

Toſpring a Loor [afea phraſe] is when a ſhip that was going large 
before a wind, is brought cloſe by the wind. | 

Keep your LooF, is a direction to the man at the helm, to keep the 
ſhip near the wind. | 

LOO'FED, fart. ad. {from aloof} gone to a diſtance, 

Love Yackle [in a ſhip] a fmall tackle, ferving to liſt all ſmall 
weights in and ont of a ſhip. | 

Loo Hooks tackle with two hooks, one of which is to hitch into 
the crengles of the main and fore-ſail, and the other into a ftrap or pul- 
ley-rope, let into the cheſs- tree, &c. its uie being to ſuecour the tackles 
in a large fail, | | 

Loor Pieces, are thoſe guns that lie in the loof of a ſhip. 

To Look, verb neut. [locian, locau, locigen, or locican, Sax.] 1. 
To direct the eye to or from any object. 2. To have the power or 
faculty of ſeeng. z. To direct the intellectual eye. Let us loo up to 
God. Bacon, 4. To expect. He muſt 4% to fight another baitle be- 
fore he could reach Oxford. Clarendon. 5. To take care, to watch. 
He was only to dec that he uſed them before they ſpoiled. Locke. 6. 
To be directed with reſpect to any object. Let thine eyes J, right 
on, and let thine eyelids o- ſtraight before thee. Proverbs. 7. Lo 
have any particular appearance. It would 4% more like vanity than 
gratitude. Aadiſon. 8. To ſeem. This makes it lot the more like 
truth. Cheyne. . To have any air, mien, or manner. Truſt me you 
look well. Shakeſpeare. 10. Jo form the air in any particular manner, 
in beholding or regarding. 11. 7% look abut one; to be alarmed, to 


be vipilant. It will import tho:e men who dwell caicleſs to /ook about 


them. Decay of Piety. 12. To lock after; to attend, to take care of, 
to obierve with care, anxiety and tendernels. - Looking after thoſe 
things which are coming on the earth. Sr. Luke. 13. To lock for; to 
expect. Telling him ſhe never /cozed for any other. Sidney. 14. To 
look into; to examine, to fift, to inſpect cloſely, to obſerve narrowly. 
To l into all that lies in his way. 4daiſon. 15. To lookon; to reſpect, 
to eſteem, to view, to think on. I ord on Virgil as a ſuccinct maje- 
ſtic writer. Dryden. 16. To lock on; to be a mere idle ſpectator. Others 
came only to loo an. Tatler. 17. To lock ever; to examine, to try 
one by one. Tir'd his maid every day to lo, them ower. Locke. 18. 
To look out; to ſearch, to ſeck. To /ook out for a purchaſe. Locke. 19. 
To look out; to be on the watch. Is a man bound to led out ſharp io 
plague himſelf ? Collier. 20. To look io; to watch, to take care of. 
We had work enough to get any of our men to 4% to our ſhip. Bacon. 
21. To lookto; to behold. 22. To lock upon; to confider, to eſteem. 
They /ocked upon themſelves as the happieſt and wiſeſt people of the 
univerſe, Locke. | 

To Look, verb af. 1. To ſeek, to ſearch for. 2. To turn the 
eye upon. 3. To influence by looks. 4. To lh out; to diſcover by 
ſearching. I found encouragement from them to de out all che bills L 
could. Grauat. 85 | : 

Look, interj. [properly the imperative mood of the verb; it is ſome- 
times /ook ye] fee, lo, obſerve, behold! Look, where he comes. 
Shakeſpeare. = ; hs x 

| Loos, . 1. The act of beholding or ſeeing. Then on the crowd 
he caſt a ſurious Jo. Dryden. 2. Air of the face, mien. Pain, diſ- 
grace and poverty have trightful /oc&s. Locke, 3. A form of counte- 
nance. | 


Look ER [of J] 1. One that looks. 2. Looker on, a ſpectator, 


not an agent. | 

LookinG-GLass [of Jock and glaſs] a mirror, a glaſs which ſhews 
forms of objects reflected. | . b 

Loom [prob. of g/omus, Lat. a ball of yarn, according to Minſhew. 
Lome is a general name for a tool or inſtrument. Junius. ] the frame in 
which a weaver works his cloth. 

To Loom, verb neut. [leoman, Sax.) to appear at fea. Skinner, 

Loom, a bird like a cormorant. A loom is as big as a gooſe, of a 
dark colour, dappled with white ſpots: on the neck, ack and wings ; 
each feather marked near the point with two ſpots. They breed in 
Farr iſland, Grew. . 

Loom Gale [in ſea language] a freſh or ſtiff gale; the beſt fair wind 
to ſail in, becauſe the ſea does not go high, and all the fails may be 
borne out. | 

Loo'min& of a Ship, is the proſpect or ſhew that ſhe makes, as they 
ſay, ſuch a Hip looms a great /ail, i. e. ſhe ſeems or appears to be a 
great ſhip. _ | 
, Lan This, which is now uſed only in Scotland, is the En- 

liſh word loan. Johnſon] a ſcoundrel, a raical, a good for nothing 
ellow. Tr” ; 

Loor [prob. of Ioopen, Du. to run, becauſe it can be eaſily ſlipped] 
1. A nooſe in a rope which will lip, a double through which a ſtrin 
or lace is drawn. 2. An ornament for a button hole, an ornamen 
double or. fringe. TY 

Loor [in the iron works] about three quarters of a hundred weight 
of iron, melted and broken off from a ſow, inthe fire of the finary. 

Shingling the Loox, is the breaking off this loop from a ſow, and 
working it into a bloom. the 
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LOR 
Loor fin gunnery] a ſmall iron ring in the barrel of a gun. 
1 4 Gen 1 iga] two buſhels, and in ſome places four pecks 
kn . Þ; 
+: WY adj. = loop] full of holes. ; 
Loo HOLE, ſub. [of loop and hole} 1. Aperture, a hole to give a 
3 2. A ſhift, an evaſion. Still you have a /oophole for a friend. 
den. 
x yur AIRY adj. [of loophole] full of holes, openings or void ſpa- 
ces. This uneaſy /oophol'd goal. Hudibras. | 
Loor Holes [in fortification] are little holes in the walls of a caſtle 
or fort to ſhoot through. 
Look b, aH. [loerd, Du. lourdart, Fr. lirdan, Erſe, a heavy ſtupid 
or witleſs fellow. The dictionary de Trevoux derives lourdant from 
Lorde or Lourde, a village in Gaſcoigny, the inhabitants of which were 
formerly noted robbers, ſay they : But dexterity in robbing implies 
ſome degree of ſubtilty, from which the Gaſcoigns are ſo far removed, 
that at this day, they are aukward and heavy to a proverb. 'The Erſe 
imports ſome degree of knavery, but then it is uſed in a ludicrous 
ſenſe as in Engliſh, you pretty rogue! though in general it denotes re- 
proachful heavineſs or ſtupid lazineſs. 3 Scholiaſt ſays, /oord 
was wont, among the old Britons, to ſignify a lord; and therefore the 
Danes, that uſurped their tyranny here in Britain, were called, for 
more dread than dignity, /urdans, i. e. lord Danes, whoſe inſolence 
and pride was ſo outragious in this realm, that if it fortuned a Briton 
to be going over a brid e, and ſaw the Dane ſet foot upon the ſame, 
he muſt return back till the Dane was clear over, elſe he muſt abide no 
leſs than preſent death: but being afterward expelled, the name of 


lurdane became ſo odious unto the people, whom they had long op- 


preſſed, that even at this day they uſe for more reproach to call the 
uartan ague the fever /urdane. So far the ſcholiaſt, but erroneouſly. 
8 Spenſer's own words it ſignifies ſomething of ſtupid dulneſs ra- 
ther than magiſterial arrogance] a drone. 
Loosk [loos, Du. los, Dan. Ives, Su. lolz, Ger.) 1. Slack, not 


tight, not bound up; as, a hooſe robe. 2. Untied, unbound. 1 
would turn her 1% to him. Shakeſpeare. 3. Not faſt, not fixed. 4. 


Not crouded, not cloſe. With horſe and chariots rank'd in 4% ar- 
ray. Milton. 5. Wanton, not chaſte. When Joe epiſtles violate 
chaſte ears. Dryden. 6. Not cloſe, not conciſe, lax. 7. Vague, in- 
determinate. 8. Not ſtrict, not rigid. 9. Unconnected, ram- 


bling To put a 10% indigeſted play upon the public. Dryden. 
10. Lax of body, not coſtive. 11. Diſengaged, not enflaved. To. 
ſit as loge from thoſe pleaſures, and be as moderate in the uſe of them 


as they can. Atterbury. 12. Diſengaged from obligation. 13. Free 
from confinement, 14. Remiſs, not attentive. 15. To break loſe; to 
gain liberty. 16. To let hoſe; to ſet at liberty or at large, to free 
from reſtraint in general. | | 


To Loosx, or To Loos Ex, verb ach. [of looſen, Du. loſe, Dan. 


loeſa, Su. lepan, Sax.] 1. To unbind, to untie any thing faſtened. 
2. To relax, to move a thing from its fixedneſs. The joints of his 
loins were locſed. Daniel. 3. To unbind any one bound. 4. To free 


from impriſonment. 5. To free from any obligation. 6. To free 
from any thing that ſhackles the mind. 7. To free from any thing 
painful. Woman, thou art loge from thy inſirmity. Sz. Lyke. 8. 
To diſengage. When heav'n was nam'd, they /o0s'd their hold again. 


Dryden. 88 | 
To Loos, verb neut. to ſet ſail, to depart by looſing the anchor, 
Ye ſhould have hearken'd and not have /oo/ed from Crete. Hs. 
Loos E, /ub/t. [from the verb] 1. Liberty, freedom from reſtraint. 
2. Diſmiſſion from any reſtraining force. 8 | 
Loos Strife [ lyfemachia, Lat.) willo-herb or willow-weed, which 
is ſo called by country people, cauſe there goes a tradition of it, 
that if it be held to cattle when a fighting, it will part them. 
Loo'sELY, adv. [of lee] 1. Not fat, not firmly. 2. Without 
bandage. 3. Without union or connection. 4. Irregularity. A bi- 
ſhop living /oo/ely. Camden. 5. Negligently, carelefly. 6. Unſolidly 
meanly, without Gignity or elevation. 7. Unchaſtely. 0 
To Loo'seN, verb neut. [of logſe] to part, to be ſeparated. It be. 


ing more ready to /oo/en when pulled in that direction. Sharp. See To 
Looss. | . 


To Loostn, verb a. 1. To relax any thing tied. 2. To make 
leſs coherent. By /oo/ening of the earth. Bacon. 3. To ſeparate a 
frame or compages. 4. To freee from reſtraint. 5. To make not 
coſtive. | | 


© Loo'sexess [from looſe] 1. Laxativeneſs of body, diarrhœa, flux 


of the belly. 2. Lewdneſs, unchaſtity. 3. State contrary to that of 
being faſt or fixed. 4. Latitude, criminal levity, depravedneſs of 
morals. 5. Irregularity, neglect of laws. By ftrained curtefy and by 
looſeneſs of life. Hayward. : 

To Loy, verb act. [It is derived by Skinner from laube, Germ. a 
leaf] 1. To cut off the tops or branches of trees. 2. To cut any 
thing. The gardener may /op religion as he pleaſes. Howe. | 

Loy, ſubſti. [from the verb] 1. That which is cut from trees. 2. 


[Loppa, Su.] a flea. 


To Loye ſof loopen, Du. and L. Ger. lobe, Dan. lauffen, H. Ger. 
or labor, lar) to run away, to ſlip away privately, This is hardly 
uſed, but in the Scottiſh dialect for leap. | 
Lor E, pret. of lap. Obſolete, This is retained in Scotland. 
Lori [with anatomiſts] the upper part of the cervix, or the 
back part of a human neck. _ | 
Lo'yexs [of /op] one that cuts trees. | 
Lo'epPERED, coagulated ; as, lappered milk. Ainfworth. 
Loqua'ciovs [loquax, Lat.] 1. Full of talk or tongue, prating. 


2, Speaking. Loquacious ſtrings. J. Philips. 3. Blabbing, not ſecret. 


Loqua'ciousness, or Loqua'ciTyY [loquacitas, Lat.] talkativeneſs, 
too much talk. | 

LoqQue'La, Lat. talk, diſcourſe, ſpeech. 

LoqueLa Sine Die, Lat. [in old records] an imparlance or petition 
for a day of reſpite in a court of juſtice, 

Loxp [hlapond, of hlap, Sax. a loaf, and afford, of a cuſtom of 


noblemen, anciently giving loaves of bread to the poor] 1. A noble- 


man. 2. A monarch, ruler, governor. 3. Maſter, ſupreme perſon, 
Shakeſpeare applies it to females. 4. A tyrant, an eration ruler, 
5. A huſband. My abſent daughter, and my dearer lord. Pope. 6. 
An overſeer, one who is at the head of any buſineſs. 7. A general 


name for a peer of England, Both houſes, eſpecially that of the /rds, 


L104 


K. Charles. 8. A baron. 9. An honorary title applied . . 
as, lord chancellor, 1, 4 chief juſtice, 2 „ee 


* 4 chief 

RD in Groſs [being a private perſon] is when a 

gift in tail of all his lands, to hold of him, and dies, hu her- te 

to on but a ſeignory or n in groſs, f 15 ſaid 

onD [in law] is a perſon who has a fee, and of 
homage of tenants within his manor. conlequence-te 
Logp men [in law] the owner of a manor, who thereg 

nants holding of him in fee and by a copy of court roll re has te. 

Lon of the Geniture [with aſtrologers] is that pl f ü 

the greateſt ſtrength in the figure of any Og 3 = has 
hi Vity, 


and ſo becomes principal ſignificator of temperament mann 
» Manners, 


W Py of body, &c. p | 

.0RD of the Hour [with aſtrologers] a planet which 

twelfth part of the day; as alſo of the night ſeverally, Cn th 

into 12 parts, which were called L hours. 8 Unide 
Lorp of the Year [with aſtrologers] that planet whi 

marks of tortitude in a revolutional figure. : wach bas mat 


To Loo, verb neut. to domineer, to rule deſpotically, 


Lo“ DAVE, or Lo“ R DAN [of /ord and Dane, becauſe, whe 
Danes had the government in England, they enjoyned the ee 
of people to keep a Dane in their houſes; as a ſpy and curb upon ten) 


a a dull, heavy fellow, a lazy lubber. See Loogp, 


Lo'nbIxd, ſub}. [of lord] lord, in contempt or ridicule. 
ings proud I tune oi h Swift. | . ” ors 
Lox po'sis [Agpdwor;, of gde, Gr. crooked] the bending of th 
back-bone forwards in children, GaLEN, in his comment u n ra 
— Aphoriſm of the 6th book, ſays, that a hyboj; of the fin i 
ometimes occaſioned by a blow, or fall; ſometimes by certain ha 
tubercles, whoſe ſeat is in the anterior part; by which if one wu 
is drawn forward, there ariſes from thence a /oras/is, i. e. 2 fart 
from behind ; as allo if many vertebræ are affected that are cont — 
to one another. But when the vertebrz which are thus put an. th 
ſtretch are not centiguous, a cyphoſis is produced.” See Cypyos) 
HyBosts, GInBOSIT Y, Oc. and it any thing be wanting there 4, 
reader may pleaſe to ſupply or rectify it from hence. 
Lo'zxotixtss [of /ordly] 1. Dignity, high ſtation. Shakefprare 


2. Statelineſs, pride, haughtineſs. 


Lo'sDLISG, ſ«b/?. a little lord, a term of contempt ; ſo ch) l, 
godling, &c. | | | 
Lox bLING, «6/7. [of lord] a diminutive lord. By the dam from 
lordlings ſprang. Swift. _ | | 
Lo'sDLY, adj. [of /ord] 1. Befitting a lord, 2. Imperious, inf. 
lent, haughty, lofty, proud. 
 _LorbLy, adv. imperjquſly, deſpotically, proudly. 
Lo x Dshir [of gerd] 1. The title of honour ad to a nobleman, 


not a duke. 2. Dominion, power. They which are accounted ty | 


rule over the Gentiles, exerciſe lordibip over them. St. Marl. z. 
Seigniory, domain. 4. Titulary compellation of judges and ſome 
= perſons in authority and office. 5. Juriſdiction or manor of 2 
ord. | 

Lore, fb. [læne, of lznan, Sax. to learn] inſtruction, leſſon, 
doctrine, direction, advice. The law of nations or the hire of wa. 
Fairfax. | | foes 
| Lokx, at, [leonan, Sax.] loſt, deftroyed, _ | 
Lo“xEL, /ubjt. [leonan, Sax.] an abandoned ſcoundrel. Obſo- 
ete. „ 1 

LokE'TTo, a city of Italy, in the pope's territories, 145 miles aft 
of Rome. It is famous for the holy houſe or chamber, in which, 
the Roman Catholics pretend, the bleſſed virgin was born, ſaluted by 
the angels, and brought up her ſon Jeſus till he was twelve years of 
age, | | | 
1; 29 4 an article in the chamber of accounts in France, which 
ordains, that if a combat be accepted, and afterwards taken up by 
the conſent of the lord of the fee, each of the parties ſhall pay 25. b6 
and the party overcome forfeits 112 ſhillings. | * 

Lo'x ic A, Lat. a coat of mail or armour, worn in old times, wrought 
over with many ſmall iron rings. | Dh 9 

To Los icATE, verb ad. [lorico, Lat.] to plate over. Natur 
hath loricated or plaiſtered over the ſides of the tympanum in animab 
with ear- wax, to ſtop and entangle any inſects that ſhould attempt io 
creep in. Ray. EL 1 

Lonica'rion [/orico, Lat.] the act of fencing or defending with 
a coat of mail. | | 
_ Loxrtcarion [in maſonry] the filling of walls with mortar. 
 LoxtiFica'r1oNn [with chemiſts] the covering a veſſel, called à f: 
tort, with loam or clay, before it is ſet over a naked fire. 

Lo'rimER, or Lo'RINER, . [ lormier, Fr. bridle-cutter, prob, of 
lorum, Lat. a thong or bridle] a company of artificers, who 
horſe bits, ſpurs, Sc. and other things for horſes, horſemen, G. 

Lox1MERs were incorporated about the year 1488, and are à mi 
ter, two wardens, about fifty aſſiſtants, and no livery. Their arme, 
rial enſigns are azure on a chevron argent between three curbits or ® 
many boſles /ab/e. Their hall is near London-wall. 

Lo's1oT, a bird, that, as isfabulouſly reported, being looked upon 
by one that has the jaundice, cures the perſon, and dies itſelf. 

Lox, pret. and part, pas. [of lonian, Sax.] forſaken, loſl. 

Who after v had _ une 2 5 
Thro' light miſdeeming of her loyalty. er. 
LoxkA'Ix, * of —.— bounded by the dutch) of 


Luxemburg on the north; by Alſatia, the dutchy of Deuxponb, ak 


the palatinate of the Rhine on the eaſt ; by the country of Burgundy 00 
the ſouth ; and by Champagne on the welt. le 

To Loss, irr. verb ad. flog, pret. and pad. 74 yak _— 
lopan, or hlopan, Sax. verliefen, Du.] 1. To orfeit Dy — 
conteſt ; the contrary to win. They ruſh'd and won by _- uf 
the day. Dryden. 2. To be deprived of any thing. . J 
right hand by a ſhot, Kyo/les, 3. To ſuffer deprivaton of. 110 
fear of the Lard goeth before obtaining of authority, 2 2 | 
and pride is the lofons thereof. Ecclefiafticus. 4. TO poſſeſs no 115 
contrary to keep. We ſhould never 4% Gght of the conn 5 | 
have any thing gone ſo as that it cannot be found * a 
Openly abandoned and 4% to all ſhame. . Swift. b, mond ye 
The mind /ofes itſelf. Locke. 7. To deprive of. How 
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| im a wife he loves. Temple. 8. To kill, to deſtroy. 
go out to _ y, to employ ineffectually. Merit, good. nature, 
ger are too often Jet upon great men. Pope. 10. To mils, 


t wit 


many more men are loft than are killed or taken priſoners. Cla- 
way 


nde. b neut. 1. To ſuffer loſs, not to win. Who Jofes and 
. Ins who's out. Shakeſpeare. 2. To decline, to 
WW , 

(all. „ 


; in diſcourſe with her | | 
e, diſcountenanc'd, and like folly ſhews, Milton, 

a 245, adj. [of loſe] ſubject to loſs or privation. Whether 

m or 4 propenſity be an inherent quality belonging to atoms in 
nr) and not /z/eable by them. Boyle. | 
1 t, ſabjt. (from lopian, Sax. to periſh] a ſcoundrel, a ſorry 
en Lek % one that loſes or is deprived of any thing, one 

Þ feits any thing, one that is impaired in his poſſeſſions or hopes. 
1 5505 or Los Id GER [in old records] a flatterer, a ſycophant. 
3 [of 5 1. The act of loſing, damage, forfeiture ; the con- 

to gain. 2. Miſs. 3. Deprivation. 4. Deſtruction. 5. Fault, 
1 Reaſon is always ſtriving, and always at a %. Dryden. 6. 

1Clefs application. a 85 
bie and part. pa. of loſe. See To Lose. 

Lor ſblaut, Goth. hlox, or hloze, Sax. load, Dan. lott, Su. lot, 
Du, and L. Ger. lolz, H. Ger- 1. A portion of a thing divided into 
reral parts, to be ſhared among ſeveral perſons ; a parcel of goods, 
4; being drawn by lot. 2. It ſeems in Shakeſpeare to ſignify a lucky 
or wiſhed for chance. 3. Fortune, ſtate aſſigned. Our own /of is 
bet. CEfrrange. 4. A die, or any thing uſed in determining 
ha [ lotos, Lat. re., Gr.] a neitle tree; a tree, bearing 


the under whitiſh. See Lo ros. | | 
Lor, or Lorn [at the Derbyſhire mines] a duty paid to the king 
of every 15th diſh of lead. N . 

o pay Scot and Lor, to pay ſuch pariſh duties as houſe keepers are 


jable to. | | 
8 a penalty or fine anciently impoſed on thoſe that 


committed adultery or fornication. | 


Lorn [laSe, Sax.) unwilling ; as, I am both, I have no mind to, 
or, it irketh me. See Lo TU. | 
To LornE, or To LoaTh [laSian, Sax. ] to nauſeate, to abomi- 
nate, See LOAT IE. | 

Lo“ruxgss, unwillingneſs. See LoaTHNess. | 
Lo'TwInG [ladre, Sax.} the act of nauſeating or hating. _ 

Lo Tuso [la dianrom, Sax. ] nauſeous, hatetul. See LoaTu- 


| SOME, 


Lo'Txs50MNEss, hatefulneſs, nauſeouſneſs. See LoaTasomeNEss. 
Lo'Tion, Fr. [H xione, It. of lotio, Lat.] the act of waſhing. 
Lotion [with chemiſts] is the waſhing or cleanſing any medicine 
with water. See LUSTRATION. __ 


teen a bath and a fomentation, uſed to waſh the head, or any part 
afefted, A lotion is a form of medicine compounded of aqueous 
lquids, uſcd to waſh any part with; from /avs, Lat. to walh. 
Juin l : 
"Lo'ros, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb clover or melilot ; alſo the 
fame with /cte. See LOT. | | | 
To caſt Lors ſhleotan, Sax. Iaten, Du. and L. Ger. loſſen, H. Ger.) 
to determine a doubt by lot. i 


ef prizes by chance; a game of chance in the nature of a bank, 
vhercin are put tickets for ſums of money, mixt with many more 
blank tickets ; which tickets being mixed together, and drawn at a 
venture, each perſon has the value of the lot drawn to the number of 
lis ticket, There are alſo lotteries of goods, which are much after 
tie ſame manner. 5 

10 rus, Lat. [with botaniſts] the nettle tree. See Lor g. | 
G va [leviſlicam, Lat.] an herb, the lobes of whole leaves are 
Ut about their borders like thoſe of parſley. 

Loup, adj. [hlud, Sax. lupde, Du. lubd, L. Ger, laur, H. Ger.] 
l. dounding, noiſy, ftriking the ear with great force. And lend ac- 
ckiming Greeks the vitor bleſs'd. Pope. 2. Clamorous, turbulent. 
at loud and itubborn, her feet avide not in her houſe. Pro- 
verbs, | | | 

L vol v, atv. [of hud] 1. With noiſe, ſo as to be heard afar. 
al. Loudly diſclaiming toleration. Swift. 3. With a 

iſe, ; 


: Lov'DxBss [of loud} force of ſound, vehemence of clamour, noiſi- 
eſs. 


Lovs (lapu or lupe, Sax. liefde, Du. lieve, L. Ger. liebe, H. Ger.] 
!. The paſſion between the ſexes. 2. Good will, kindneſs, friend- 
iP. The one preach Chriſt of contention, but the other of lobe. 
Fllhpians. 3. Courtſhip. 4. Tenderneſs, parental care. The 
doodneſs of God and his tender love to mankind. Tridotſon, 5. Lik- 
15 inclination to; as, the love of one's country. 6. Object beloved. 
The lover and the love of human kind. Pope. 7. Lewdneſs, un- 
Gaſt, when join'd with ſome epithet of that kind. On a leud lowe- 
ed, Shake. S. Unreaſonable liking. The love to fin makes a man 
Yanſt his own reaſon. Taylor. 9. 88 concord. Come {ove 
ad health to all, Shakeſpeare, 10. Principle of union. Lowe is the 
heat inſtrument of nature, the bond and cement of ſociety. South, 
i. PiQureſque repreſentation of love, Dryden. 12. A word of en- 
ment. Dryden. 13. Due reverence to God. You have not the 
"ht God in you. Se. Jobu. 14. A kind of thin filk tuff. Jin/- 


Love [in ethics} is a friendly motion to mankind ; but which the 


ons tell us, muſt not be thrown away on an ill object, nor pro- 
ther 5 ag unworthy fuel to its flames, nor hinder the exerciſe of 
| - | 


Er. Amour Love and lordſhip, never like fellowſhip. 


den keine geſciſchaft., It. Amor e ſeignoria non <gliono com- 


h ſo as not to recover. There ſharp encounters, where al- 


broad, jagged leaves, full of veins, the upper part being green, and 


for the ſmoke to go out at in the top of a cottage. Spenſer. 


Lo'T10ns {in medicine] remedies that are of a middle kind, be- i 


Lo'rrexy [loxxenia, Sax. leterie, Fr. lateria, Sp.] a diſtribution 


S. ſeigneurie ne weulcut point de compagne. Ger. Liebe und 


Low 


Pagiia, The meaning is, lovers and princes cannot endure rivals 
And ſo the Lat. Nec — ferre ſocium, [on tede ſciunt. 2 
| Where Love fails we ſpy all faults, 

And generally more than all; that is, we are but too apt to cavil at, 
and find fault with all the actions of thoſe, for whom we have once 
conceived a hatred, or have no eſteem for, 

To Love [lupian, Sax. lieven, L. Ger. ficben, H. Ger.] 1. To have 
a paſſionate affection for, as that of one ſex to the other. 2. To re- 

ard with the affection of a friend. 3. To regard with parental ten- 
derneſs. 4. To be pleaſed with, dens and ſmelts /owve to get into 
rivers. Brown, 5. To regard with reverend unwillingneſs to offend. 
Love the Lord thy God with all thine heart. Deuteronomy. 

| Love me, Love my dog. 
Fr. Qui aime Bertrand, aime ſin chien, (He who loves Bertrand, love 
his dog) And ſo the Sp. Quién bien quiers a teliran, lien quitre a ſu 
can. A vulgar proverb, ſignifying, if you love me, it is expected 
you ſhould love all who belong to me; or your love is not ſincere. 

Love Apple, a fruit in Spain, that inclines to a violet colour. The 
love apple has a flower conſiſting of one leaf, which expands in a cir- 
cular order; the ſtyle afterwards becomes a roundiſh ſoft fleſhy fruit, 
containing many flat ſeeds. Miller. | : 

Love-«noT [of /ove and knot] a complicated figure, by which af- 
fection interchanged is repreſented. | 5 

Lo'vettss, ſabſt. without love. 7 5 

Of harlots /oweleſs, joy leſs Mir rox. 

Lovs-LE1TTzR {of Jove and letter} letter of courtſhip. | 

Lo'veLiLY, adv. [of lovely] amiably, in ſuch a manner as to ex- 
cite love. Otabay. | | | 

Lo'veLiness {of lovely, Eng. lupelie and neyre, Sax.] amiable- 
nels, quality of mind or body exciting or deſerving love. 

Lo'verorn, a4. of love and ſorn] ſorſaken by one's love or 
miſtreſs. The /owvelorn nightingale. Milton. | | 

Lo'vELY, adv. [of lowe, Eng. lupizendlice, Sax.] amiable, cauſ- 
ing love. Saul and Jonathan were /ovely and pleaſant in their lives, 
2 Samuel. | 

Lo'vewoNGER, [of love and monger] one who deals in affairs of 
love. "Fhou art an old lo vemonger, and ſpeakeſt ſeilfully. Shake- 


ſpeare. 


Lo'vxx (of lupene, or luxie nd, Sax J 1. A ſweet-heart, one who 
is in love. 2. One who regards with kindneſs, a friend 3. One 
who likes any thing. A lower of knowledge. Burnet's 7 heory, 


Loves, or Lo'oveR, fub/?. [from Pouvert, Fr. an opening] a tun- 


nel in the roof or top of the houſe to avoid ſmoke ; allo an opening 
Lo vxsgcRET, /utft. [of owe and ſccret] ſecret betwecn lovers. 
Lo'ves1cx, adj. [of Ive and ficd] difordered with love, languiſh- 
ing with amourous deſire. | | 
Lo'vesome, adj. [of love] lovely; obfolete. Dryden. 
Lo'vrsonG [ot le and ſong] ſong expreſſing love. 
Lo'vesuiT (of ive and ſuit] courtſhip. Shakeſpeare. 
Lo'vETaLE [of /ove and tale] narrative of love. Milton. | 
Lo'veTHouGAT [of love and thought] amorous fancy. Shakes 
ſpeare. . | 
Lo've ror [of love and toy] ſmall preſents given by lovers. 
Lo'veTRICk [of owe and trick] art of expreſſing love. Denne. 
LovucH, [Iriſh and Erſe, a lake; loch, Scottiſh. See Loca] a lake, 
a large inland ſtanding water. | 
Lo uno, a market-town of Leiceſterſhire, 10% miles 
from London. | | | | 
Lo'vixe, part. adj. [of love] 1. Kind, good-natured, affectionate. 
2. Expreſſing benevolence, ſhewing kindneſs. | 
 Lo'vincxtnDNEss, tenderneſs, favour, clemency, mercy. 
Lo'vincLy, adv. [of loving] with affection, kindly. 
 Lo'vincxess [of /owving] kindneſs, affection. 3 
Lovis er. fa. Fr. a golden coin of France, valued at about 
ſeventeen ſhillings ſterling. | | 1 
Lob vo [lound, Sax.] ſignifies a plain among trees, a lawn. 
To Lousok, werb neut. [lunderen, Du.] to idle, to live lazily. 
Lov'NGER [of lounge] one that lounges, an idler. 
Lou“ DAN, a lazy ſlothful fellow. Sce Lorpan. . 
Lou, the name of a French dance, or the tune that belongs 
to it. 
Lovkce, /ube. [longurio, Lat.] a tall gangrel. Ainſworth, . 
Lousk, irr. pl. lice [lup, Sax. luys, Du. luus, L. Ger. and Su. 


lauſ;, H. Ger. ] an inſect, of which different ſpecies live on the bodies 


of men, beaſts, and perhaps of all living creatures. 


To Lovse, verb at. [lupſen, Du. ſuuſa, Su. luuſen, L. Ger. lau- 


ſen, H. Ger.] to clean from lice. | | 

Lousk Wort, an herb; alſo called rattle and cocks comb. 8 

Lov'siExr, adv. [of ſonſy] in a louſy or deſpicable manner, ſcur- 
rily. | | 
as [of Jo] loufy condition, ſtate of being infeſted with 
lice. 

Lou'sy [from /ou/e, Eng. lup:, Sax.) 1. Infeſted with lice, 
ſwarming with lice. 2. Deſpicable, mean, low-born, bred on the 
dunghill. ; 

Love, or LowT, ſub/t. prob. of læped, Sax. a lay-man, or leod, 
the people, one of the vulgar ; loete, O. Du. Mr. Lye] a bumpkin, a 
clowniſh unmannerly fellow, a mean aukward fellow. | 

To Lour, verb neut. [hlutan, Sax. to bend] to pay obeiſance, to 
bow, to ſtoop; obſolete. 

To Lour, verb act. this word in Shakeſpeare ſeems to overpower. 
I am /outed by a traitor villain, f | 

Lourn, a market-town in Lincolnſhire, on the river Lud, 133 
miles from London. | 

Low, adj. [laegb, Du. lacg, Su.] 1. Not high. 2. Not riſing far 
upwards. A ſpreading vine of lea ſtature. Ezekiel. 3. Not elevated 
in fituation, Carried — into the lower grounds. Burnet's Theory. 

. Deſcending far downwards, deep. 5. Not deep, ſhallow, not 
falling high; uſed of water. 6. Not of a high price. 7, Not 
loud, not noiſy. 8. Being in latitudes near to the line. 9. Not riſing 
to ſo great a ſum as ſome other accumulation of particulars. 10. Lats 
as to time, 11. Dejected, depreſſed. 12. Impotent, ſubdued. To 
keep them as Joa as he pleaſes, ae. 13. Not elevated in ſtation 
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L O . * 
dr rank, abject, mean. 14. Diſhonourable, | denoting meanneſs of 
mind ; as, /ow tricks. 15. Not ſublime, not elevated in diction or 
ſentiment. 16. Reduced. being in poor circumſtances. 


Low, adv. 1. Not aloft, not at a high price, meanly. 2. In 
times near our own. As {ow down as Abraham's time. Locke. 3. 


With a res of the voice. Lucia, ſpeak /owv. Addiſon. 4. In a 


ſtate of ſu 
Spenſer. 

To Low, verb ac. [from the e make low, to ſink [proba- 
bly miſprinted for /ower, John/on.] The value of guineas was lowed. 
$woift. 

1 Low, verb neut. (hlopan, or hlepan Sax, loeren, Du. the ad- 
jective log, not wa, is pronounced as if written /o, and the verb eau, 
to bellow, In] to bellow like an ox or cow. Or /oxveth the ox over 
his fodder. Job. | | | 

Low, Eafi and V, two borough-towns of Cornwall, ſeparated 
only by the river Low, over which there is a bridge of 15 arches. 
They both derive their name from the river, as that does from 
the lowneſs of it current between its high banks. They are 232 
miles from London, and ſend four members to parliament, two for 
each place. 

Low-RELL, . {lacye, Du. lex, Sax. or eg. Iflandic, a flame, 
and bell, g. lowing bell] a device for catching birds in the night, in 
which they are i. Ihe by a bell, and lured by a flame into a net. 
Lowe denotes a flame in Scotland, and to /oxve to flame. | 

Lo'w-BELLER [of low and bell] one who goes a fowling with a 
light and bell. 3 © v4; 

Lowe, /. Lowe, Joe, comes from the Sax. hleap, a hill, heap, 
or barrow : and ſo the Gothic hlaim is a monument or barrow. G- 
fon's Cam en. . by 

Low Maſted Ship, one whoſe maſt is either too ſhort or too ſmall, 


jection. One ſo le brought and thoroughly ſubjeQed. 


| ſo that ſhe cannot bear a large fail enough to give her her true 


way. | | 
Low Worm [in horſes] a diſeaſe like the ſhingles. 


Lo'wxtss [ioh, Du. and 2%] low tate or place, meanneſs, Sc. 


To Lowe, werb ad. [of low} 1. To bring low, to bring down. 
dy way of ſubmitftion. 2. To ſuffer to tink down. 3. To leiten, to 


make leis in price or value. | 
To LoweR, werd neut. to grow leſs, to fall, to ſink. 

To LowER, werb neut. This ſhould be Loux [lt is doubtful what 
was the primitive meaning of this word: if it was originally applied 
to the appearance of the ſky, it is no more than to grow low, as the 
iky ſeems to do in dark weather: if it was firſt uſed of the counte- 
nance, it may be derived from the Du. locren, to look eſkance. Fobn- 
fon] 1. To appear dark, ſtormy and gloomy, to be clonded. 2. 10 
frown, to pour, to look ſullen. | 

| Lows, . for Lour [from the verb] 1. Cloudineſs, gloomi- 
neſs. 2. Cloudineſs or ſullenneſs of look. EET | 

Lo'WERINGLY, adv, for Lov's:NGLY [of lower] gloomily, clou- 
dilv. | . | 
LowrRMuOST, adj. [from loc, haber, and mf] low moſt. 

Lo 'wix [of hlopan, Sax.] bellowing like a cow, c. 
Lo'wLixEss, humility, humbleneſs of mind. £ 
Low-LaNnD, . [of ow and land] the country that is low, in 

reſpe& of neighbouring hills, the plain, the marſh. 


Low-LaxD Men, the offspring of the Engliſh Saxons, in the eaſt 


part of Scotland. They rather ſeem to be io denominared from the 
low country they pofleſs, in contradiſtinction to the Highland, or 
mountainous parts inhabited by the Scots Highlanders: for the divi- 
ſon of Scotland is very commonly made into Highlands and Low- 
lands, and cheir inhabitants into Highlanders and Lowlanders. 

Lo'wLiLY, adv. [of {4ly] 1. Humbly, without pride. 2. Mean 
ly, without dignity. | | 

Lo'wiixess [of /owly] 1. Humility, freedom from pride. 2. 
Meanneſs, want of dignity, abject depretiion. 


Lo'wLy. ady. {of lcae] 1. Humble, week, mild. For Jam meck 
and /owly in heart. Sz. Marthew., 2. Mean, wanting dignity, not 


| | ooo One common right the great and /awly claims. Pope. z. 


ot ſublime, not lofty. Theſe rural pcems and their ee ſtrain, 
Dryden; _ 


Lo“ wir, adv. [of low] rt. Not highly, meanly, without gran- 


deur, without dignity. 2. Humbly, meekly, modeſtly. 


Lown {ipen, Du. a ſtopid drone, lun, Iriſh, vr, Scottiſh] a dull 
heavy-headed fellow, a ſcoundrel, a rafcal. 

Lo'wxess [of /ow) 1. Abſence of height, ſmall diſtance from the 
ground. 2. Meanneis of condition, either mental or-external. 3. 
Want of rank, want of dignity. 4. Want of ſublimity. The oppo- 

ite to loftineſs. 5. Submiſſiveneſs. In ſuch /owre/s of obedience as 
ſubjects were like to yield. Bacon. 

To Lows or To Louk floeron, Du.] to frown, to look ſour or 
grim; alſo to begin to be overcaſt with clouds. See Lowe. | 

Lo'wRING, fart. adj. [of lower] frowning. 

Low-THOUGHTED, aj. [of lia and thought] having the thoughts 
withhe!d from ſublime or heavenly contemplations, mean of ſenti— 
ment, narrow-minded. 

Low-$SPIRITED, ad. [of le and ſpirit] dejected, depreſſed, not 
lively, not iprightly. 

Loxopgo'mic, or Loxopro'MICaL, aj. [of ., oblique, and 
S., Gr. a courſe, /oxadromus, Lat. with navigators] pertaining to 
the methad of oblique ſailing. 

Loxoprowic Line [with navigators] an oblique line, the line of 
the ſhip's way, when ſhe ſails upon a rhumb, or which ſhe deſcribes 

| when ſhe does not ſail under the equinoctial, or a meridian. 

LoxopRromic Tables [in navigation} certain tables of rhumbs, 
and traverſe tables of miles, &c. made to find out the requiſites, 
or reſolve the caſcs of ſailing, after the moſt true and expeditious 
manner. 

Loxobzouic, /. the art of oblique ſailing by the rhumb, which 
always makes an equal angle with every meridian, that is, when a 
mip does not fail either directly under the equator, or under one and 
the ſame meridian, but obliquely or acroſs them; hence the table of 
rhumbs, or the tranſverſe tables of miles, with the tables of longi- 
tudes and latitudes, by which the ſailor may practically find his courle, 
diſtance, latitude or longitude, is called /oxedromic. ; 


u indow glaſs, before the ſquare came fo much in faſhion, and has ty 


of water being voluble and /:4ricous as well as fine, it eaſily inſinuates 


LU.C 


Lo'xoproMY, the courſe of a ſhip, or the point it den. 
ing from any point towards another, 4 l ſcribe in ſai}, 
making equal angles with every meridian. See ee Point, 

Lo var, Fr. legalis, Lat. leale, It. leal, Sp.] Len 
more eſpecially io the prince. 2. Faithful in love ay. ful 
to lover. ; O a lad 

Loyau [ſpoken of a horſe} a horſe is ſaid to 
freely bends all his force in obeying and e "gal, Who 
is put to; and does not defend himſelf, nor ref; |) Ve be 
treated. | x 0s I il 

Loyal Mouth [of a horſe] an excellent mouth, of th 
ſuch mouths, as are uſually called mouths with a en ere of 
hand. | al reſt ape the 

Lo'yar1sT, /ub/t. [of loyal] one who profeſſes true $lle.: 
fidelity to his prince. | * rue allegiance and 

Lo val, adv. [of /yal} faithfully, with t 
a v. [of hal u , with true adherence to one 

Lo'YaLNEgss, or Lo'YALTY | loyaute, Fr. lealth, 
1. Fidelity, faithfulneſs, * to a ſovereign prin 
' leyalty to the king as the law required. Ciarenden. 
lady or lover. | 
. To Lo'yTER, to tarry, to ſtand trifling, to ſpend time ;n. 
To Lorrtr, ape ch, 

Lo'ze1., a lazy lubber, a ſcoundrel. See Loser. 

Lo'zence [/c/enge, Fr. of unknown etymology] 1, 4 
The belt builders reſolve upon reQangular ſquares, as a mean 
too few and too many angles; and through the equal inch 
the ſides, they are ſtronger than the rhomb or /azenge, f L 
zenge is a form of a medicine made into {mall pieces, do be hel 0 
chewed in the mouth till melted or waſted. It is ſo denominated hi - 
its original form, which was rhomboidal. 3. A ſquare cake #7 
of preſerved fruit, in the ſhape of a diamond cut, or quarrel of 2 

Lozexce [in geometry] a figure, the two oppoſite angles oft 
are acute, and the other two obtuſe. 15 . ger of which 

Lozxce Lin heraldry] is uſed to contain the coat armour of 41 | 
unmarried gentlewomen and widows, as ſome fay, becauſe it i; he 
figure of the antient ſpindle; or, as others ſay, becauſe the ſhie!g: y 
the amazons were of that form: It is the form or ſhape of a pane f 


It, lealtt, 5 
ce or ſtate, gie 
2. Fidelity to , 


rhomb. 
between 
nation of 


obtuſe angles. 
Lozexce', or Lozaxcy [in heraldry} is a ſhield, or an ordings 
of all lozenges. 1 | A 
_ Lp. is uſed as an abbreviation for /ord//p. 
Lr. is uſed as an abbreviation for /zeutenant. 
Lu, /ub/t. a game at cards. See Loo. Pepe. | 
Lu'snER [of this word the beſt derivation ſeems to be from 1} 
ſaid by Junius to ſignify ia Daniſh, fat] a ſturdy lazy drone, an ick. 
fat, bulky loſel, a booby. Carew. 5 | 15 
LVu'nRERLY, adj}. [of lubber] lazy and bulky. 
Lu'BBERLY, av. awkwardly, clumſily. . 8 
To Lu'nRIC ATE, verb act. | lubricatum, ſap. of lubrico, from ly. 
tricus, Lat, ſlippery] to make ſlippery or ſmooth, to ſmooth. Thi; 
lubricating quality, Arbathnot. | 
Lumrr'crovsNtss, or LuBer'ciTy [of Jabricious] 1. Slipperinel, 
ſmoothneſs of ſurface. 2. Aptneſs to glide over any part, or to faci 
licate motion. The mucilage adds to the ricity of the oyl. Ra, 
3. Inſtability, ſlipperineſs, uncertainty, ficklenels, 4. Leydnes, 
wantonneſs. : | BEE 
Lo“ BRIC, adj. {/uCricus, Lat.] 1. Slippery, ſmooth on the ſurface, 
2. Uncertain, uniteady. 3. Wanton, lewd {/ubrique, Fr.] This l. 
bric and adult'rate age. Dryden. | 
Lu'sr1Cous, adj. [{ubricus, Lat.] 1. Slippery, ſmooth. The part 


itſelf into the tubes of vegetables. Woodward. 2. Uncertain, un- 
fteady, fickle. Stored with /ubricous opinions, inſtead of clearly 
conceived truths. Gl/anwille. 

LusRiFa'cTION [/ubricus, ſlippery, and facie, Lat. to make] the 
act of lubricating or ſmoothing. The cauſe is /ubrifa#ion and rela- 
tion, as in medicines emollient. Bacon. 

LuBr1Fica'TioON | of /ubricus, ſlippery, and fo, Lat. to be mace] 
the act of ſmoothing. For in the inunction and /ubrification of the 
heads of the bones. Ray, | h 

Luca'ria [of /ucus, Lat. a wood or grove} a feſtival celebrated by 
the Romans in a wood, where they retired and concealed themſelies, 
after they had been defeated and purſued by the Gauls. 

Luce, ul. [perhaps from Jupas, Lat. Jobnſon] a pike full grown. 
Sakeſpeare. | | 

Lu'ctxr, adj. [lucens Lat.] bright, ſhining, ſplendid. 

Lu'cerN, a wild beaſt in Ruſſia, almoſt as big as a wolf, the fin 
of which has a very rich fur, of colour between a red and brown, and 
ſomething mailed like a cat, intermixt with black ſpots. 

Luc. adj. [/ucide, Fr. lucido, It. and Sp. lucidus, 2 1. Clex, 
bright, ſhining. 2. Tranſparent, pellucid. Abbana and Pharphz 
lucid ſtreams. Milton. 3. Bright with the radience of intellect, ndt 
darkened with madneſs, | I believ'd him in a /ucid interval. Tall. 

Luc Intervals, the ſpace between the fits or paroxiſms of . 
niacs, wherein the frenzy leaves them in poſſeſſion of their reaſon. 

Lu'cina Corona [in aſtronomy] a fixed ſtar of the ſecond magit 
tude in the northern garland. 

Lucipa Lancis [in aſtronomy] a ſtar in the ſign Scorpio. 

Lucipa Lyra [in ee a fixed ſtar of the firſt magnitude in 
the conſtellation, calied /yra. - | 1 

| Lucr'orry, or Lu'cipxegss [/uciditas, Lat. or lucid] brightne!s, 
ſplendor, 

Lu'cirts [with aſtronomers] the planet Venus; ſo called, "_ 
it riſes before the ſun, q. d. Jucem ferens, Lat. i. e. bringing light; 
and heſjerus, or the evening ſtar, when it ſets after the ſun. | 

Loucies'rtans [fo called of Lucifer, biſhop of Cagliari] 3 oy 
the fourth century, who held that the ſoul of man was propagat 4 
of his fleſh. | Nn el 

I'll not be reſponſible for 2is particular; but ſo far ! by 
certain, that the E erians were, in fact, the 0 zealous ON à 


Athanaſians, and who carried their reſentment againſt thoſe Go 


L UPD 


| * //bpoſed to have temporiſed in the reign of Con- 

þ1[0P3 N 1 aps e all eee not only — them, 

E all thoſe, who received chem to communion upon their 

1 _— former conduct; when now the face of things was 

ne and the Ai hanaſſans had once more got poſſeſſion of the sE- 

changed, e; and whole wWEIGu¹ꝛͤ the Luciſrrians themſelves ſufhci- 

ova An ceſs of time 3 their orthodox) itſelf being no fkreen a. 

ently 3 perſecuting /tirit, which had got poſſeſſion of the ET A- 

no euvach in thoſe days; as appears from that imperias evict, 

MART, againſt them, A. C. 395 ; and which Sir Iſaac Newton has 

arp large, in his o{/ervations upon Daniel, &c. p. 300. dee Di- 

2 Lunost ans &c. : : 

— I ſay d, ul paſed to have temporiſed ; becauſe the council of 
Arininum and others held under Conſlontius, having done no- 
thing more than to /eave out that new article, which had lately 
crept into the creed, and which. had cauſed endleſs quarrels 
on diviſions in the church; and by ſo doing, having reduced 
it [the creed] to its former $1MPLICITY, or (as biſhop I ay/or 
well obſerves) not to articles more particular and minute, than 
the sCRIPTURES had done to their hand: Here was nothing 
advanced, but what ALL sioESs agreed in, and conſequently 
might be ſubſcribed ex an imo, and without the leaſt imputation 
of temporiſing. See NicENE Council, and FHOMOUSIANS, 

Luci FEROUS, adj. [of Lucifer, Lat.] giving light, affording means 
of diicovery. The experiment is in itſelf not ignoble, and Juciferous 
enough, as ſhewing a new way to produce a volatile fait, Cle. 

LuciFEROUS Experiments [among naturaliſts | ſuch experiments as 
ſerve to inform and enlighten the mind, as to ſome truth or ſpecula- 
tion in philoſophy, phyſic, &c. | ; 

Luci ric, adj. [ ucts, gen. of lux, light, and facio, Lat. to make] 
Making or producing light. Their /ucific motion. Grew. 

Luc! rucous, adj. [/ucifugus, Lat.] that ſhuns the light. 

Luci'cexous [lacigena, Lat.] born or begotten in the day-time. 

Luci'xa [with the poets] a name of Juno; or, as others ſay, of 
venus, ſuppoſing her to aſſiſt women in labour, whom they invoked 
for a ſafe delivery. 1 

Lock [geiuck, Du. glück, Ger. lycks, Su.] 1. Chance, fortune, 
hap, caſual event. 2. Fortue, good or bad. 

| Eive a man Luck, and throw him into the (ca, 

This proverb ix terminis, ſavours a little too much of heatheniſm or 
prophancneſs, but it may very well beft a chriſtian mouth, if that 
waich the vulgar call luck, and the learned fortune, be donominated 

rovidence; tor if that be on a man's ſide, you may throw him into 
the ſea, and not be actually and legally guilty of murder. This was 
verified in the prophet Jonah: Sors dumini campi, ſay the Latins ; and 


270 the Greeks, Ow TUY.NG FANNY [aGy ” Opera- 71807 
ck, Lv'cxILY, adv. | of luck] tortunately, by good hap. 


Lu'ciixess {of luck; ] fortunateneſs, good hap, caſual happineſs; 

Lu'ckLEss, 44. [of /uck] unfortunate, unhappy. | a 

Lu'cky, adj. {of luck; geluckig, Du.] happy by chance, for- 
ts tunate. Ate, | 


[his LucRA TIox, Lat. the act of gaining or winning. 
| Lu'craTive, adj. [ucratif, Fr. lucrative, It. of lucrati vus, Lat.] 
neſs, eainful, profitable, bringing money. The trade of merchandize bw 
faci- ing the molt /ucrative, may bear uſury. Bacon. 
Ray, LucraTives Intereſt [in civil law] is ſuch as is paid, where there 
nets, hath been no advantage made by the debtor, and no delay nor deceit 
in him, 
face, Lu'cre, Fr. [lucro, It. ligre, Sp. of /ucrum, Lat.] gain, advantage, 
Is U. pecuniary profit, in an ill ſenſe. Procuring letters by fraud, and the 
printing them merely for lacre. Pope. 
parts Lucki'FEROUS, adj. [{ucrim, gain, and fero, Lat. to bring] gain- 
uates ful, profitable. The experiment, the colt and pains conſidered, was 
un- not ſucrifercus. Boyle. „ | 
learly Lucki FIC, adj. [ucrificas, Lat.] gaining, making gain. | 
Lucta'Tion [luctor, Lat.] the act of wreſtling, ſtriving or ſtrug- 
] the ging, effort, conteſt. | | 
rela- Loetr'exexous { ludifer, Lat.] cauſing or bringing ſorrow or 
mourning, . 
made] Luocri'rie [!ufificus, Lat.) cauſing ſorrow or mourning. 
of the Locri'soxos [/u#ijunus, Lat.] founding out ſorrow, ſounding 
| Kournfully, ; | 
ted by Lv'cruovs LA, Lat.] ſorrowful, full of ſorrow. 
ſelves, To Lu'cusrarte, werb neut. [lucubror, Lat.] to ftudy late, to 
watch or to work by candle. light. 
orowh. LucuBra'TiON [Jucubratio, Lat.] the act of ſtudying or working 
late, or by candle. light, any thing compoſed by night, nocturnal ſtudy. 
Thy lucabrati ane 
| 7 1ucubretions have been peruſed. 7 atler. 
the ſkin UCUBRATORY, adj. [/ucubratorizs, from /ucubror, Lat.] compoſed 
n, and by candle-light, A ſolitary candle at your fide to write an epiltle 
Uucubratory to your friend. Pepe. 
| Clex, Luculexce [/uculentia, Lat.] trimneſs, fineneſs, beauty, clear. 
harphar nel; alſo certainty, evidence. 
ect. not Lu'culexT, adj. ¶ uculentus, Lat.] 1. Trim, fine, beautiful, tranſ- 
ally. E., clear, lucid. Thom/or. This word is perhaps not uſed in this ſenſe 
of mn. ! Wy other writer. 2. Certain, evident. They are againſt the obſti- 


dale ncredulity of the Jews, the molt /uculert teſtimonies that chriſtian 
Kugion hath. Hooker. A word of the ſame form as Pu RULENT, I'UR- 
WLENT, Sc . 3 
Lo pisckr, ad. ¶(ludiſcens, Lat.] beginning to play. 
© DGERSHAL, a borough- town of Wiltſhire, 57 miles from Lon- 
u. It ſends two members to parliament. 


itude in 


ightnel Lobrösious [ludibriofus, Lat.] reproachſul, ſhameful, ridiculous, 
* 0 DIBUND, adj, ¶ ladibundus, Lat.] full of play. 
d, ys leſ © DICROUS, agj. [/udicer, Lat.] ſportive, diverting, pleaſant, bur- 
g light; 8 merry, exciting laughcer ; 4 trifling. light, childiſh. 
ſect l ner aus! x, ad. [of ludicrous) in burleſque, in ſuch a man- 
a 4 <10 excite laughter, ſportively, pleaſantly. 
zated o fidie ICROUSNESS [of ludicrous) burleſque, merry caſt or manner, 
1 alouſneſs, ſportiveneſs ; alſo triflingneſs. 
_—_ Say v1 Compitales [among the Romans] were ſolemnized in the 
1 „% den ©, I e. the croſs ways and ſtreets, Servius Tullius inſtituted 
* in honour of the houſhold gods or familiar ſpirit, it being given 


ug — 8 himſelf 8 vegotten ot one of the genit. 
, A TION | ladific ttc, of luder, Lat.] the ak of mocking 
er Baking ſport wit — » * « * R 


LUM 


Lu'pt.ow, a borough-town of Salop, on the north ſ.de of the r3- 
ver Teind, near its conſſux with the Carve, 136 miles from London; 
It ſends two members to parliament. 

Lu'zs, Lat. a great mortality, either among perſons or cattle. 

Loks Deifica, 2 e. the deifying lues; of Luis Sacra, Lat. i. e the 
ſacred or holy Jues} the falling ſickneſs, | 

Luks Venerea, Lat, the French pOX. 

Lurr [a ſea term] See Loop. | 

To Lorr, or To Loor, verb neut. {a ſea term] to keep cloſe to 
the wind, 

Lupe, or Loor, ſubſe. [in Scotland] the palm of the hand. 

Luee, or Louch, a light or lime to eatch fowls with, a low-bell. 

To Luc, verb at. Zeluqzʒian, alaccan, Sax. to pull, laga, Su. 
the hollow of the hand! 1. To pull violently, to hale or pluck 
rupgedly, to drag. 2, To lug ont ; to draw a {word ; in burleſque. 

They will be heard, or they Jug cut and cut. Dryden. | 

I'o Lua, verb neut. to drag along, to come heavily. 

Luc, jub}t. 1. A kind of {mall fiſh. 2. A land meaſure, a pole or 
perch. 3. [Prob. of zeluggian, or lizan, Sax. to lie, becauſe the 
ears lie cloſe to the head, contrary to thoſe of four footed animals; 
ia Scotland] the ear, | 

Lu'ccacs [of lug; zelvgzz1an, Sax.] an heavy weight, lumber, 
any thing cumbrous and unweildy, that is to be carried away, being 
of more weight than value. 

Lucvu'skious [lugubre, Fr. lugubris, Lat.] mournful, ſorrowful. 
A demure, or rather a /ugutrious look. Decay of Piety. 

Lue Mort, an herb. © 


_ Luwo'rs, a corruption of Louis d'or. See Louis Hor. 


Lukewa'kw, adj. [plæc, and peapm, Sax. lau-warm, Ger. The 


orig nal of this word, tays Johnſon, is doubted. Warmth in Saxon, 
is hleod, in old Friſic, Iyh, in Dutch liewte : whence pro! ably our 
luke, to which warm may be added, to determine by the firſt word 
the force of the ſecond ; as we ſay boiling hot} 1, Moderately or 
mildly warm, being between hot and cold, {o warm as to give only a 
pleaſing ſenſation, 2. Indifferent, not ardent, not zealous. 


. Lukewa'rwLY [of /ukewarm] 1. With moderate warmth. 2. With 
indifferency. | 


Luxkwalauxgss [of lukewarm] 1: State of being between hot and 


cold, moderate or pleaſing heat: 2. Indifference, regardleſneſs, want 


of ardour. 


To Lur L. verb a [lulls, Lat. lulla, Su. iuſu, Dan.] 1. To com- 
pole, to entice to ſleep, by ſinging pleaſing tunes. Theſe /al'd by 
nightingales imbracing flept. Milton. 2. Lo compole, to quiet, to 
put to reſt in general. And peace ſhall Il him in her flow'ry lap. 
Milton. 3. To allare. | - FE 

LuTLapy (either of aaa, Gr. to ſpeak, 9. d. talk to ſleep, or 
lalio, Lat. and abidan, Sax.] a nuzfe's ſong to cauſe a child to fleep, 
or to ſtill him. | ; 

Lu'ma, Lat. [in botany] a kind of thorn that grows in meadows 
and moiſt places. | | 

Lumsa'co, /ubſt. [lumbi, Lat. the loins) a pain in the muſcles of 
the loins, which ss ſometimes ſo very violent, that the patien cannot 


fit down Lumbago's are pains very troubleſome about the loins end 


ſmall of the back, ſuch as precede ague fits and fevers. They are 
moi commonly from fullneis and acrimony, in common with a diſ- 
poſition to yawnings, ſhudderings, and erratic pains in other parts, 
and go off with evacuation generally by ſwear, and other critical diſ- 
charges of fevers. Quincy. 

; Lu'mzan, or Lv"MBAKU, adj. ¶ lun baris, Lat.] pertaining to the 
oins. 

LuwBaREs Arteriæ [with anatomiſts] certain arteries which ariſe 
from the aorta, ſpreading themſelves over all the parts of the loins, 
and to the marrow of the back- bone. | | 

Luwza'sis Jena, Lat. {with anatomiſts] a vein taking its riſe from 


the deſcending trunk of the vena cava, and is not always ſingle, but 


—— two or three on each fide, and beſtowed on the muſcles of 
the loins. 

Lu'wstR, alt. [loma, xeloma, Sax. houſhold ſtuff, lommering, 
Du. the dirt of an houſe] old houſhold ſtuſt, things uſeleſs and of 
ſmall value, any thing of more bulk than value. 

To Lu'mee, were ad. from the ſubſt.] to heap irregularly like 
uſeleis and cumberſome goods. . | : 
To Lu'vBeR, verb neut. to move heavily, as incumbered or bur- 
thened with his own bulk, _ | | | 

Lu'mMBRiCaLl, adj. {of lumbricus, Lat.] pertaining to, or like an 


_ earth-worm. ' 


LumBricat Muſcles [with anatomiſts] four muſcles in each hand, 
and as many in the feet; ſo called on account of their ſmalneſs and 
reſemblance to earth-worms. Ea | 

LumBRICa'lEs, Lat. the lumbrical muſcles. | 

LumBRICA'L1s Pedis, Lat. [in anatomy] one of the lumbrical muſ- 
cles of the leſſer toes. 

Lu'mMBRicus, Lat. an earth-worm, a belly-worm, a maw-worm. 

Lumixa'kE, Lat. a lamp or candle to burn on the altar of a church 
or chappel. 55 

Luui'x ARI, Lat. [in the ancient weſtern churches) the name of 
the time of the nativity of our bleſſed Saviour, called Chriſtmas. 

Lu uixaRIESs [luminare, Lat.] the fun or moon, ſo called by way 
of eminency; lights, lamps. 

LV“uIxAXY [ luminaire, Fr. luminare, It. and Lat.] 1. A body 
that gives light, as the ſun and moon, which are ſtiled luminaries by 
way of eminency, becauſe of their extraordinary brightneſs, and the 
great quantity of light that they afford. The great luminary. Miltor. 
2. Any thing which gives intelligence. Vartan. 3. Any one chat in- 
ſtructs mankind. Reſerved for a late happy diſcovery by two great 
luminaries of this iſland. Bentley. 

LumixA'T10N, [/uminatio, from lumen, Lat. emiſſion of light] the 
act of enlightening. 

Lu'mixous lumineux, Fr. laminoſus, Lat.] 1. Full of light, ſhining, 
emitting light. How came the ſun to be /uminous Bentley. 2. En- 
lightened. | | 

And with her part averſe 
From the ſun's beam meet night, her ocher part 
Still luminous by his ou _ 5 0 
. Shining, bright. The molt amin priſmatic * 
& . — Newton, UMP 
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in general; or moral lunacy in particular. 


fected with lunacy, 


LUN 


Lou [k[omp, Du. fompe, klump, Su.] 1. A ſmall maſs or piece 


of any matter. 2. A ſhapeleſs maſs. 3. Maſs undiſtinguiſned. 4. 


The whole together, the groſs. They may buy them in the /ump. 
Addiſan. $. ¶ Lumpus, Lat.] the name of a fiſh. 

To Luur, verb ad. to take in the groſs, without attention to 
particulars. 

Lu urixe, aj. [of lump] large, heavy; a low word. 

Lu'urisn, adj. [klompſch, Du.] 1. Heavy, dull, unactive, bulky. 
Out of the earth is form'd the fleſh of man, and therefore heavy and 
lumpiſh. Raleigh. 2. In lumps, cloddy. 

Lu'MPISHLY, adv. [of lumpiſb] heavily, ſtupidly. | 

Lu'wpis4xess [of /umpiſh] the ſtate of being in lumps or clods ; 
alſo dulneſs, heavineſs, ſtupidity. | 

Lu'key, adj. [of Jump] full of lumps, full of compact maſſes, 

Lu'na & d. lux aliena, Lat. a borrowed light, becauſe ſhe re- 
ceives her light from the fun] the moon, the neareſt the earth of all 
the ſeven planets. | 

Luna [with chemiſts} ßlver. | 

Luna a heraldry] the moon, is uſed by ſuch as blazon the arms 
of monarchs by planets, inſtead of metals and colours, for argent or 
filver ; becauſe the moon is the ſecond reſplendent planet to our ſight, 
as ſilver is the ſecond in value among metals. And ſome heralds 
have accounted this way of blazon proper to diſtinguiſh the arms of 
ſovereigns, and thoſe of ſubjects. | 

Luna Cornea, or Luna Cornua [with chemiſts] a rough, taſteleſs 
maſs, almoſt like horn, made by pouring ſpirit of ſalt upon cryſtals 
of ſilver, | 

Luv Aer ſof luna, Lat. the moon] a kind of frenzy or madneſs, 
ſo called, becauſe ſuppoſed to be influenced by the moon; madnels 

Of moral lunacy and reaſon's ſhame, Table of CEBEs. 
Lu'x Ak, or Lu'Naky, adj. [/unaire, Fr. lunare, It. of lunaris, Lat.] 


| pertaining to the moon, under the dominion of the moon. Lunary 


years to wit of a month. Ralezgh. ; 


* Luxar Oele, Lat, [with aſtronomers] is a period or revolution of 


19 years, invented to make the lunar year agree with the ſolar ; ſo that 
at the end of this revolution of 19 years, the new moons happen in 
the ſame months, and on the fame days of the month as they did 19 
years before; and the moon begins again her courſe with the ſun. 
This lunar cycle is alſo called the go/den number; the circulus decennove- 


Lunar Months, months according to the courſe of the moon. 
Lu'xARIA; Lat. [with botaniſts) moon- wort or mad- wort. 
Lux AR x, adj. [of lunaris, Lat.] belonging to the moon. See Luna, 
Lu NAR x, ſubft. — Fr. lunaria, Lat.] moon- wort. 
 Lu'NATED, adj. Llunatus, from luna, Lat. the moon] crooked, like 
a half moon, formed like a half moon. | 
Lu'naTic [lunatique, Fr. lunatici, It. and Sp. Junaticus, Lat] af- 
Gälracded, mad, having the imagination influenced 
by the moon. h 8 | 
L' vAr ic, ſub. a madman. | „ 
Lux ric Eyes [in horſes] a diſeaſe which makes their eyes look 
as if they were covered with white. | 
Luna'TioNn, aht. [/unaiſm, Fr. from luna, Lat. the moon] the 


revolution of the moon. 


LuxaTiox [with aftronomers] the ſynodical month, accounted. 
from one conjunction of the moon with the ſan, to another, or a re- 
volution of the moon, or time between one new moon and another, 
conſiſting of 29 days, 12 hours and 3 quarters of an hour. 
Luck, or Lu'Ncaton, /ub/t. [Minſhew derives it from ja, Sp. 
Skinner from keinken, Teut. a ſmall piece. It probably comes from 
«clutch, or clunch] as much food as one's hand can hold. 
 Lvu'xpress, Fr. {fo named, becauſe coined at London] certain ſil- 
ver-pence anciently, which weighed three times as much as now. 

Lux E, ſubſt. [lung, Lat. the moon] 1. Any thing in the ſhape of 
an half- moon. 2. Fits of lunacy or frenzy, mad freaks. 3. A laiſh; 
as, the laue of a hawk. See Luvwes, | 


Lu'x en Pautre, Fr. [in heraldry} 3. e. the one in the other, is the 


ſame that the Engliſh call counter- changed, and iz when the eſcutch- 
con is parted of two colours, and the charge extends over both; that 
charge has the upper half, or metal of the lower part of the eſcutcheon, 
and the lower part of the colour or metal, of the upper; or if par!y 
per pale, then one fide is of one colour, and the other of another, an- 
ſwering to the two ſides of the field. 


Lu'xes [with falconers] leaſhes or long lines to call in hawks; 


called alſo lowings. | | 
Lunes, or LuxuLlz [with geometricians] planes in the form of a 
creſcent or half-moon, terminated by the circumference of two circles, 
which interſe& each other within. | | 
LuxETTE', Fr. [with horſemen] a half horſe-ſhoe ; a ſhoe without 
the ſpunges (the part of the branches which run towards the quarters 
of the foot, are ſo called.) | | 
Luxe'tTEs, Fr. in fortification] are envelopes, counter-guards or 


mounts of earth caſt up before the courtin, about five fathom in 


breadth, of which the parapet takes up three. They are uſuall 
made in ditches full of water, and ſerve to the ſame purpoſe as rub. 
brays ; they are compoſed of two faces, which form a re. entring an- 


| gle and their platform, being no more than twelve feet wide, is a 


ittle raiſed above the level of the water, and hath a parapet three fa- 
thom thick. | 


LuxNETTEs, Fr. [with horſemen] two ſmall pieces of felt made 


round and hollow, to clap upon the eyes of a vicious horſe, that is 
apt to bite, or ſtrike with his fore · ſeet, or that will not ſuffer his rider 
to mount him. | 
Lux, adj. [of lung:] having lungs, having the nature of 
hangs. | | 
Lu'nccRowN, adj. [of lung and grown] the lungs ſometimes grow 


faſt to the ſkin that lines the breaſt within. Whence ſuch as arc de- 


tained with that accident are lung gronun. Harvey. 

Luncs, it has no ſingular [Junzena, of lun, Sax. empty, becauſe 
they are empty, as containing nothing but wind, lungen, Du. lunge, 
Ger. lungos, Su. the lights} a part or vi/cus of an animal body, con- 
fiſting of veſſels and membranous veſlicles, and ſerving for reſpiration, 

Lua Wort [pulmonaria, Lat.] an herb. The flower conſiſts of 


nali,; alſo enedecateris, and circulus Metonicus, of Meton the Athenian, 
who firſt invented it. 


Luc. ] to 


LUS 
one leaf, which is ſhaped like a funnel: from its 5 
which is for the — es pentagonal, riſes 7 Ire 
becoming ſo many ſeeds incloſed in the flower. cup. Mz; eva 
1 mor Sergey ad; peo gone Fr. of luna, the moon, 5 } 
at. belonging to the ſun] compouuded o W ee, 
and moon. ks r 5 e the {4 
Lux1-s0LAr Year [in aſtronomy] a period : 
nou of * moon, or 19 into 1. of the ſi A- ; 20. hinz 
vdr, /ub/?. lonte, Du. lunte, Ger. lunta, $ a 
* _ a : 00.) e match ond 
UPERCA'LEs [fo called of Lipercal, a place 
where Romulus and Remus wh row voy * Pan, 
prieſts inſtituted by Evander, in honour of Pan. Tha: 4. 
_—_ = * and barren women ſtrove to wack te, run 
ruc them, fancying a blow from th ine bs 4:27 
der them foil f « | e ee N 
LueerCA'Lia, Lat. fſo called, as ſome ſay, of Luba. 2 
which gave ſuck to Romulus and Remus; or, 15 pry L pr wha 
a wolf, becauſe the chiet employment of Pan was to drive. 2 
beafts from the ſheep. that he protected] feaſts celebrated we * 
mans, on the 15th of February. The ceremony was this: y 1. 
crifice was killed of goats, (becauſe Pan was ſuppoſed to has TR 
feet) and a dog (as being the neceſſary companion of ſhepherd; po 
two noblemens young ſons were brought to the /rperci, and the oe 
their foreheads with the bloody life and others wiped it of en 
locks of wool dipped in milk: then they cut the ſkins of the Arie 
thongs, and ran about the ftreets all naked but their middle nl 
all they met in their way with the thongs, becauſe the Romans * 
happily recovered their beaſts, when they ran in this manner obs 
thieves that had ſtolen them away, while they were facrificing to te 
god Pan. The young women, and thoſe that were barren, 5 
deavoured to get out of their way, but rather to come into it: aal 
they thought a ſtroke from them, was a great helper of conception a 
delivery. See Shakeſpeare's Julius Cze/ar. F 
8 7 Lat. a name of the god Pan. | | 
U'PINE [/upinus, Lat.] a fort of pulſe. It has a papili 
flower, which turns into a pod filled with either plain or + arm Por : 
The leaves grow like fingers upon the footſtalks. Miller. x 
 Lv'evs, Lat. [with ſurgeons] a ſort of cancer on the thighs and 
legs. | 
Lvxcn, ſutf. [this word is derived by Skinner from Pourche, Fr. 3 
game at draughts much uſed, as he ſays, among the Du. vurche he 
derives from erca, Lat. a box or cheſt : So that I ſuppoſe thoſe that are 
loſt are left in /orche, in the /urch or box, whence the uſe of the ward 
Jobnſon.] to leave in the lurch, to leave in a forlorn or deſerted con. 
dition, to leave without help. | EY 
To Luxch, verb neut. [{ocren, Du. or rather from the ſubſt.] 1 
To lie hid, to lie in wait for. We now rather uſe lurt. 2. To this. 
to play tricks. Shakeſpeare. 
10 Lusen, verb act. [lurcor, Lat.] 1. To devour, to ſwalloy 


greedily. Bacon. 2. To defeat, to diſappoint. A word now ouly 


uſed in burleſque, from the game /xrch, 3. To ſteal privily, to filh, 
to pilfer. | SPE. 1 

Lua enER [of /urco, Lat.] 1. One who lies upon the lurch or upon 
the catch, one who watches to ſteal, to betray or entrap. 2. A kind 
of hunting dog, a pack of 2 made up of finders. 3. [ Lure, Lat, 
a glutton, a gormandizer. Obſolete. 

Lu'RCHING, part. adj. [of lurch] 1. Leaving a perſon under fone 
embarraſſment. 2. Lying upon the catch. : 

Lu DAN [prob. of /ourd, Fr. as lourdant, Fr. a dunce, or of log, 
Du. ſtupid ; or /ordo, It. filthy, and perh. all of Tort, Goth, a dunghill] 
a ſcoundrel. See LoRDaNt and Look, 

Lure [leurre, Fr. lore, Du.) a device which falconers uſe, made uf 
leather, in the form of two wings ſtuck with feathers, and baited with 
a piece of fleſh, to call back a hawk at a conſiderable diſtance. 2. A 
decoy or allurement in general, any thing that promiſes advantage. 
Beauty and her /ures. Milton. 

To Luke, verb neut. ¶ leurer, Fr, luuten, L. Ger. lauren, H. Ger. 
{ura, Goth. ] to bring a hawk to the lure, to call a hawk. 

To Lux, verb act. to attract, to draw in general, to allure or de. 


coy. | | | 

Lu's1D, adj. [luridus, Lat.] pale, wan, black and blue, gloomy, 
diſmal. Thomfon. ' | 
To Luxx, verb neut. [prob. of loeren, Du. luuten, L. Ger. lauren, 
H. Ger. to lie in ambuſh, or, as Skinner thinks, of /arh, g. d. to lie 
hid as a lark in a furrow; or more probable than all, of lurkr, Goth, 
a ſtroling beggar. Probably lurch and /urk are the ſame word. der 

fe in wait, to lie cloſe, to lie hid or concealed. 

Lu'a EER (of lurk] a thief that lies in wait, one that lurks. 

LukxiNG, part. adi. [of /urk] lying hid. 

Lu'sKINGPLACE, ah.. [of /urk and place] a hiding-place, à ſecret 
place. The /urkingplaces where he hideth himſelf. 1 Samuel. 

Lu'scious, adj. prob. of delicious, or of Haxus,-Lat. looſe; but 
Skinner more probably derives it from /uxurious, corruptly pronoune 
1. Over ſweet, cloying. 2. Sweet in a great degree. 3. Pleaſing, de. 
lightful, The Licious propoſal of ſome gainful purchaſe. South, 

Lu'sc10usLy, adv. [ot luſcious] to a great degree of fweetns 
cloyingly. | 

1 [of laſcious] over ſweetneſs, cloying ent | 

Lu's ER [/upus cervarius, Lat.] a kind of wolf called the fag 
wolf, a lynx. i 

Lusu, adj. of a dark, deep, full colour, oppoſite to pale and bim 
from /ouſche, Hanmer. 4 the 

Lu's1BURG, a ſort of baſe coin in the time of king Edwar 
III. coined beyond ſea, counterfeiting the Engliſh money. 

Luk, adj. | luſche, Fr.] idle, lazy, worthleſs. lat 

Lusx [of Juche, Fr. Mimbeav; or rather of lusk, Su. from 1999 
Goth. ] a ſluggiſh ſlothful fellow, a drone. g ind 

Lu'sx18H, adj. [of l] ſomewhat inclinable to lazine(s ot 
lence. 

Lv'sKr$HLY, adv. [of Iuſtiſb] lazily, indolent!y. : 

Lv'sxisnuzss [of +, a desde to indolence, lazineſs, ſlow 
fulneſs. Spenſer. ; 

Luso'rtovs, adj. ¶laſorius, Lat.] ſportive, uſed in play. in fl 
Lu'sory, a}. [/uforixs, Lat.] jocular, ſportive, Y Ti 


atts. 


L UT 


. 3. Vigour, active power: obſolete. Increaſing the 
or. f . | 


* oot. Bacon. 
bf or fur of . lof 1uft and full] 1. Having irregular deſires, le- 
oy > libidinous. 2. Inciting to luſt or ſenſuality, Thence his 
ef he enlarg'd. Milton. | 
1% fal ode. ful] with ſenſual concupiſcence, leacherouſly. 

{,u'$TFULLY [of 1 ful} Witt _ Pl * oy ty 

Lu'sTFULNESS [of /u/lful] luſtful nature, leacherouſneſs, libidi- 
E or Los iH, al. [of Iuſiy] vigour, ſprightlineſs, 

oral ability: now obſolete. Spenſer. | 
l adv. [of Ia] with vigour, with mettle, ſtoutly. 

Lob rix Ess [of 4%] ſtoutneſs, ſturdineſs, ſtrength of body, 
1 aj. [of 4%] not vigorous, weak. Spenſer. 2 

Lu'srRABLE {/uſtrabilis, Lat.] that may be purged or purified, 

Ly'sTRAL, adj. ([uftrale, Fr. luſtralis, Lat.] uled in purification; 
m epithet applied by the ancients to the water ulec in their ceremonies, 
to ſprinkle and purify the people, cities or armies, del.led by any 
crime or impurity ; a ſort of holy water. His better parts by /uftral 
waves rekn'd. Garth. 5 5 

LusTRA'TION, Fr. (/uftraziome, t. of luſtratis, Lat.] 1 The act of 
oing about every where to view. 2. Purification by water, the act 
of parging by facrifice, expiation, ſacrifices or ceremonies by which 
tie Romans purified their cities, fields, armies and people. defiled by 
ary crime or impurity. I hereby he eſtabliſned the doctrine of Iuſtra- 
un, amulets. Brow, | | : 

Ges has given us the true etymology of the word, when obſerving 
that the word Juftrum with a ſhort 2 is a very diterent word trom 1a. 
bum with a long à. The former Nonifes a fough or muddy place; 
hut when it has 2 long, it ſignifies either the ſpace of ie years, at the 
end of which a luſtration of the [Roman] people Was made, or elie it 
i: ved for that ration itſelf, and comes Hom Av, to waſh ; Whale 
the 1 is in ſound a dipthong, and is to be pronounced As if it were 
hufiram. And ſo Dionyſ. Haljcarn. rightly reads it.“ With this tort 
ef purification, iays he, the Romans are now in my time puriſtied, at 
the end of the CE NSE, by thoſe that are the chief in ſacred matters, 
calling this ſolemnity rf. Dion. Halic. Lib. IV. p. 225. 10 
which he adds, „that there was a general purificat.on made after 
evcy five year's ſolemnity, x hen the CENSE Was made, and a bull, a 
ram, and a goat, were thrice led round the Campus Marizus, and then 
facrificed to Mars,” Efay on Sacrifices, p. 261, 252. Nor ſhould it 
be diſſembled, that the Romans had alſy their privare luſtrations made 
by the maſter of an eſtate, wherein a private lacritice was made; ad 
which Cato deſcribes at large; Command, ſays he, a ſow pig, a 
lamb, and a young calf to be led round the farm, &ec.” Cato de R. R. 
c. 141. I ſhall only add, that if the reader would ice what rites ſimi- 
lar to theſe were ancicntly obſerved amongſt the Fee, he may con- 
fultthe word Sa cRIFICE, PRO FITIATIox, and the like, 

Luzrre, or Lu'sTER [An, Fr. luſtro, It. Iuſter, Du. of iuftris, 
Lat.] 1. Brightneſs. ſplendor, glots, the hrilliant appearance on any 
thing, glitter. 2. Eminence, fenowa. Rather without obſcurity 
than with any great J /e. A ofton, 3. [Vuftre, Fr. luſtum, Lat.] the 
ſpace of five years. Both of us have ctu.ed the tentn /uftre. Boling- 
broke. 4. A ſconce with lights. The doubling res dance as quick 
as ſhe. Pope. 

Lu'sT&Es [plur. of Ire] ſconces with lights. 2 

Lv'sry ſfuligh, Du. luuig, Ger. which however fignify merry] 
ſong in body, healthful, tour, vigorous. IH) as health. Oravay. 

Los TIC Dies, Lat. [among the Romans] the days on which they 
pare their children the name of the family. | 

Lu'sr81xc, or Lu'TEsTr1NG [of Ire, Fr. brightneſs, gloſſineſs] 
100 lort of French filk, a ſhining filk commonly pronounced /zte- 
ng. . 

Lu'sTzous, 4%. [of /aftrs] bright, ſhining, luminous. Shakeſpeare. 

Lv's&uM,Lat. [among the Romans] the {pace of five years, or rather 
$0 months; at the end of which they from time to time numbered the 
people, and purified che city. Others derive the word of /uftras, to 
mike a review, becauſe the cenſois reviewed the army once in five 
jears. Varro derives it from /uo, to pay, becauſe at the beginning of 
each Eve years, they paid tribute, that had been impoſed by the ſe- 
mate. See LusTR ATION. | | 

LuTaxisT [of Inte] one who plays on the lute. 

Lors“ xlobs, adj, [of lutarius, from lutum, Lat. mud] living in 
mud, being of che colour of mud. Gre. 

Lutz (lt or 1ath, Fr. [uto, It. laud, Sp. lalaude, Port. Inte, Su. 
mn Ger, a wuſical iuſtrument with firings. In one hand a Jute. 
tacham. 


Lure (from It, Fr. Iatum, Lat. with chemiſts] a compound paſte, 
made of ſand, 
4 furnaces ; and alſo for the joining and cloſing up the necks of re- 
Orts, receivers, &c. to coat glatles and carthen veſſels to preſerve 
em from the violence of the fre. 
o Lure, ab a#. [from the ſubſt.] to cover or ſtop veſſels with 
des, or chemiſts clay. 
v TEA, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb looſe ſhife. 
T TEOUS, adj. [{ateys, Lat.] clavev, full of clay. 
” THERANISM, the opinions and doctrines of Martin Luther, an 
| dallin friar, who ſeparated h:mſeif from the church of Rome, J. C. 
55 wrote againſt its errors, and began the reformation, See Bu- 
UM, and CALVIN, | 
UTHERANS, the followers of Luther's doctrines. 
n (in architecture] windows in the top of an houſe, or 
3 cornice in the roof of a building, ſtanding perpendicular over 
l ed of the wall, and ſerving to enlighten the upper ſtairs. 


Lende won ru, a maket town of Leicefterſhire, 84 miles from 


on. 
Lo rrox, a market town of Bedfordſhire, 29 miles from London. 


3. Luſtful, lecherous, hbidinous. 


clay, potters earth, droſs of iron, &c. for the building 


LYG 


Lu'TuLexce (/utulentia; Lat.] dirtineſs, muddineſs; | 

LU TULENT, adj. [lutulentus, Lat.] muddy, turbid. | 

To Lux, or To Lu xaTE, verb ad. [/uxer, Fr. luxatum, ſup. of 
luxo, Lat.] to disjoint, to put out of joint. 

U XATED, part. adj. [luxatus, Lat.] disjointed, put out of joint or 
looſened. The luxated joint. Wiſeman, _ | 

Luxa"TioN [luxatio, from lux, Lat. with anatomiſts] 1. The act 
of looſening of the tendons or ligaments, ſo that the bones continue 
not firm in their natural fituation or place; or when a bone abſolutely 
goes out of its proper cavity into another place. 2. Any thing disjointed. 

Luxa"Tor Externus [with anatomiſts] the ſame as externus duris. 
Luxk, jubft. Fr. [luxus, Lat.] luxury, voluptuouſneſs. And all the 
various /uxe of coſtly pride. Prior. 

LuxXURIANCE, LuxU'Rlaxcy, or LuxU'tlaxTxNt5s [/uxarians, 
from /axuria, Lat.] ſuperfluous, abundance, wanton plenty or growth, 
exuberance ; as, luxuriancy of words. ed | 

LuxU*RIANT, 4% 1, Exuberant, ſuperfluouſly plenteous. 2. [Lux- 
1 dans, Lat.] growing rank, running out exceedingly. A fluent and 
luxuriant ſpeech. Bacon. 


lo Luxu'ktartt, verb neut. ¶luxurier, Lat.] to abound, to exceed, 
to go rauk, to ſhoot ſuperfluoufly. 

Luxvlxious [luxurieux, Fr. Iufſuriofo, It. luxurid , Sp. of luxurio- 
Jas, Lat.] 1. Given too much to luxury, delighting in the pleaſures 
ol the table. 2. Adminiſi ing to luxury, The Lui 4: board. Anon. 
ro 4. Volaptugou, entflaved to plea- 
ſure. Luxurious cities. Milton. 5 Sofieningy by plealure, enervating. 
Piotect the Latians in wxurious ale, Drau. 6. Luxuriant, exube- 
rant. 

Luxv'erovsLy, adv. [of luxurious] voluputouſſy, deliciouſly. 

LuxU'8tousxtss, or Luxus x [LA Fr. Ui ria, It. of luxuria, 
Sp. Port. and Lat.] 1. Luſt, les dneſs. 2. Voluptuouſnels, aQdic- 
teuneſs to pleaſotes. 3. Delicious and ſumptuous. fare, riotoumeſs, 
prof ſeneſo. By laying on it earth furniſh'd out a kind of e for a 
hermit. de. 4. Fades exuberance, ſuptu. mics in build 
ing. 5 3 | 
Ly, term. [lie, Sax. ligh, Du. kch, Ger. ard, with fome altera 
tion, is common to all the northern tongues] being added to fubRan- 
tives, and ſometimes to adjectivcs, it forms other adicQives, which de- 
note lixenei> ; as, beaveriy, earthly. goody, bad y, &c. And' being 
added to adjeciives, it forms adverbs of quality; as, %., proriy, 
highly. In both theſe caſes / is contracted from I, like; When þ 
termmates the naue of a place, it is derived from lcag, Sax. a field. 

Lycus, a name of Jupiter; allo of Pan. 

I. CA“IA, an Arcadian feſtwal, reſembling the Roman Lupe rca- 
lia. It was firit obferved by Lycion, in honour of Jupiter, firn med 
Lycæus. It was ce!ebr ted with games; in which the conqueror was 
rev/:rded with a ſuit of brazen armour, and a human ſacrifice was of- 
fered at this feſtival. LD ps 

LYCa'NTHROPIST He ant hicpus, Lat. of Nfg. of Ne, 2 
wolf, and a οντατετ¾, Gr. a man} ove troubled with the mclaricholy 
Phrenzy, called /ycanthrop/y, with which perfons that are ſie ed u an- 
der in woods and deiert places (or in cities, 1ays Bruno) hov ing like 
wolyes. Pruno adds, that lometimes they bite as dogs; for « hich 
reaſon he ivppoes the diſeaſe was called by the ancients x TIO, 
i. e. the dog nan, dd. 

LICANTUROEY [aurar3;umia, Gr.] a madneſs, a diſeaſe, a kind 
of phrenzy, in which men have the qualities of wild beate, and 
which causes people to run through the fields, ſtrects, Sc. in the 
„ 2 

L'TCE ia, Lat. [ Avxcia,, of Arx, Gr. a wolf] a feſtival held at Ar- 
g to Apollo, on account of his delivering the Argives from wolves 
That inſeſted their country. 

LyY'czum, a piace near Athens, where Ariſtotle taught philoſophy 
to his diſciples. Hence Ayceum is nated to ſignity the Arittotclian or 
Peripatetic philoſophy. | 

WES Lyceam's pride, | 

Difdainiul ſearirg ug to heights wntry'd TanLE of OHNE, fc 
See PERIPATETI1C, Where the reader will find that learned ond indie 
cious writer's note and animadverſion upon this branch of the Gentle 
Philoſophy. | | 

LY'Cix1s, Lat. [aoxuc, of avyr®-, Gr. a candle or light] a kind 
of role ſo called, from its bright colour. 

Lreuxis Favync, Gr.] a precious fone that ſhines in the dark, fo 
as to illun,inate a large 1vom ; but in the light only appears of a red 
and fiery colour. | | 


Ly'cunoBire | /ychnotzus, Lat. of nuyoli®s, of nuxrOr, a candle, 


and f.., Gr. life] a night- walker; one, who, inſtead of the day, 
uſes che night, and lives as it were by candle- light; one that turns day 
into night. and night into day. 


Lycoi'pss, Lat. a fort of madneſs like that of wolves. See Ly- 
CANTHROPIST. 


Ly copo'b1uM, Lat. [quaſi , 7. c. wolf's foot] the herb 


wolt's claw. 
 Lreo'esrs, Lat. [Avxero;, Gr.] the herb garden bugloſs, or wolf's 
tongue. : | 

LypDp, a market town of Kent, 75 miles from London. 

Ly'p1av Mood [in muſic] a doleful and lamenting kind of it, the 
deſcant being in a flow time. x | | 

Lye [læz, li, or lige, Sax. lauge, Ger. lixivium, Lat.] a com- 
N of aſhes and water, tor waſhing or ſcouring. See Les and 

1E. | | 

LyYEKE, agj. for LIX E. Spenſer. | 

Ly'ine, part. adj. of lie, whether it ſignifies to be recumbent, or 
to ſpeak tahely. 

Lying, was an infernal deity with the heathens, or by ſome un- 
derſtood for Mercury, and repreſented by him, with an aftable ſe- 
ducing countenance. See Mercury. 

Lyt'F-YELD [lyep-yeld, Sax.] leave filver, a ſmall fine or piece 
of money, which, in the Saxon times, the tenant paid to the lord of 
the manor, for leave to plow or ſow, Wc. | 

Ly'615Mos [of xv, Gr. to luxate] the ſame as a luxation or 
contortion of a joint.  Gorr@ us. : 

Lyemot'Des [of auywe; and dog, Gr. form] a fever accompanied 


with the hiccough. | 
$Q-- | Ly'exos 
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LyY'omos [aywo, Gr.] the hiccough or hickup, a convulſive mo- 
tion of the muſcles in the throat. 

Lynn Regis, or King's-Lvnx, a large and populous borough 
town of Nortolk, near the fall of the Ouſe into the fea, 98 miles from 
London. It has a very large trade, both foreign and domeſtic; and 
ſends tho members to parliament. | 

Lympn, or Lymyena, /. {lymphe, Fr. Iympha, Lat. of Auu@n, 
Gr.] a tranſparent fluid, as water, a colourleſs liquor. 

Ly'men=zpvucrs [of /ympha and ductus, Lat.] flender, pellucid 
tubes, ariſing in all parts of the body, which permit a thin and tranſ- 
2 liquor to paſs thro' them towards the heart, c. lympheducls. 

ee LyMynatic Du#s, and BOERHAAVE @&conom. animal REIS ta- 
ulis illuſtrat. ed. Lond. | 

LyY'Mena [with anatomiſts] a clear limpid humour, conſiſting of 

the nervous juice, and of another ſecreted from the blood, which be- 
ing continually ſeparated by the glandules, is at laſt again diſcharged 
into the blood, by its proper and peculiar veſſels. 
Lrurna [with ſurgeons} a watery matter, iſſuing from ſinews 
that are pricked, and other wounds. 


Lymena'ric Perſons [lymphatica, Lat.) perſons frighted to diſtrac- 


tion, or thoſe that have ſeen ſpirits or fairtes in the water. 

LywenHatic Dus, or LymyphaTic Peſels, adj. [in anatomy] 
very ſmall, fine, hollow veſſels, generally ariſing from the glands, 
1 3 back a tranſparent liquor, called lympha, to the 

ood. | 

LymenarTic, ſubſp. [lymphatique, Fr. Iympha, Lat.] The Hnpba- 
tic; are ſlender peilucid tubes, whoſe cavities are contracted at ſmall 
and unequal e They are carried into the glands of the me- 
ſentery, receiving firſt a fine thin lymph from the lymphatic ducts, 
which dilutes the chylous blood. CH hne. 
Lux'ur EDV cr, alſt. [of lympha and ductus, Lat.) a veſſel which 
conveys the lymph. | | | 

Ly'NcaegrT [in agriculture]. a line of green ſwerd, which ſeparates 
plough'd lands in common helds. - | 

Lyncu'rium [NY, Gr.] a precious ſtone, ſuppoſed to be 
formed of the congealed urine of the beaſt lynx. „ 

Ly xx, Fr. [/ince, It. Sp. and Port. of Hux, Lat.] a wild beaſt fpot- 


poets to be the harp of Arian, 


LYT 
ted all over his body, and v | nick f hted, mut | | 
the wolf. * eee nch of the nature of 


Lynx [in phyſic] a diſtemper, 
PH; « mall nk 
_ LrY'ra Viol, a muſical inftrument, whence co 
preſſion of playing /eero way, corruptly for Hra Gd: the common . 
LxxE, Fr. [hra, Lat.] a harp, ſome of which are 1 
wire, and others with guts; a muſical inſtrument, to which 95 "th 
by poetical writers ſuppoſed to be ſung. My ſofteſt verſe Fami 
Bre. Prior. | » My darin 
LrrE [with aſtronomers] a conſtellation of 13 ſtars, 


the ſame as ligmos or the * 


feigned by 


LY'ric, or Ly'ricar, adj. [lyrigue, Fr. Iyricus, 5 
to a lyre or harp, or to odes or 28 ſung * Ll per hüng 
harp. Somewhat of a finer turn and more lyrical verſe is 8 S © a 
Drydbn. | | 777 

LY'src Pe/es, &c. are ſuch as are ſet to the lyre or harp, apy 
to the ancient odes and ſtanza's, and anſwer to our airs or 1 1 
* be a on inſtruments. þ | Hop 

YRIC, /ub/?, a poet who writes ſongs to the harp. 
ner of the or pp lyrics. 222 P. Aker dean 

Ly RIS T [ Hyriſſes, Lat. Aveirn;, Gr.] 
or ſings to the harp. 

Lysi'uacnus, Lat. [Avryaaxer, Gr.] a fort of precious ftone, þ 
ing veins of gold in it. 1 
. L“sis [hi, Gr.] the act of looſening, unbinding, or rr 
ing. 
Tot [in medicine] a weakneſs of the body by fickneſs, 

Ly'ssa [azooz, Gr.] the madneſs of a dog, the bite of a Venomoys 
creature. | 

_ LrrT#'rra [Ar, Gr.] a ſign of the looſening, or rather abath 
of a violent diſeaſe. I ſhould rather ſay with Gorræus, that the h. 
rian ſigns with Hi POCRATES are ſuch figns as precede, wot the 
abating, but firm [or thorough] ſolution of acute diſeaſes ; ſo 23 f. 
preclude all danger of relapſe; of which kind, ſays he, is ſome col. 
ſiderable excretion or abſcels, | h | 


an harper, one that Plays on 
| n, 


MAC 
m, Roman; Mn, Italic; M m, Engliſh; Mm, Sax- 
on; MA. Greek; are the twelfth letters of the alpha- 
bet; and , the 13th of the Hebrew : M, in En- 
gliſh, always keeps its ſound invariably by compreſ- 
8 ſion of the lips; as man, came, tame, lamb, lamp: It 
is never mute, Yet u following it is loſt iu autumn, ſolemn, &c. | 


M [ſin aſtronomical tables, &c.] ſignifies meridional or ſouthern, 
M fin law} was a brand or mark with which a criminal, convicted 


of murder, and having the benefit of the clergy, was ſtigmatized, it 


being burnt on the brawn of his thumb. | 

M [in Latin numbers] ſtands for a thouſand. 

M with a daſh [with the ancients] ſignified a thoufand thouſand. 

M. is an abbreviation of magi//er; as, M. A. or A. M. magiſlcr 
artiur, i. e. maſter of arts; as likewiſe of nenſis, a month; and of 
memorandum. 535 
M [in phyſicians bills] ſignifies ſometimes manipulus, Lat. i. e. an 

handfal; and at the end M ſtands for m/ce, Lat. i. e. mingle, or mix- 
tra, à mixture. | | 

Ma, the name of one of Rhea's maids, who tended Bacchus; alſo | 
Rhea herſelf was fo called. | 

Mac, or Macnx, a fon, in the Iriſh and Erſe languages, and is 
added to the beginning of many ſir-names, as Macdeneli, Macartie, 
Macintn/h, Macbeth, Mac- ferlin, Cc. | | 

Ma'calts [with botaniſts] baſtard privet, or coral, or pomander 


privet ; a kind of ſhrub, whoſe berries are black and ſhining, and ſerve 


for bracelets. . 

Macaro'nic, ſalſt. [among the Italians] a jumble of words of 
different languages, with words of the vulgar tongue latinized, or 
put into Latin terminations and forms; as /ugarizawit, he ſugared; 
and Latin words put into the form of the modern; a ſort of bur- 
leſque poetry made out of their language, and the ſcraps and termi- 
nations of divers other. The invention is attributed to one Theo- 
philus Folengi, in the year 1520, and to have been ſo called, of 
macarone, Ital. a courſe, clowniſh man, or of the Italian macarone, 
which are a fort of cakes, made of unleavened flour, eggs, and 
cheeſe, after a clumſy manner by the peaſants : ſo that as the latter 
was a hotchpotch of various ingredients; ſo were the macaronics 
of Italian, Latin and French purpoſely corrupted, 

Macako'Nic, adj. pertaining to a macaronic ſtile or way of writ- 


ing. 

; 8 ſub}t. [macarone, It.) 1. A rude, coarſe, low fellow: 
whence macaronic poetry. 2. [macaron, Fr. from waxae, Gr. in con- 
ſectionary] lumps of boiled paſte, ſtrewed over with ſugar, &c, or 
2 ſweat-meat made of almonds, eggs, ſugar, roſe-water, &c. 


2 that of Gop Tug FarER. By which tenet the 
1 


MAC 


Maccaste's, the name of two books, called Apocryphal; which 
contain an hiſtory of the memorable actions of Judas Macchabzus, 
and others of the family. | 

Maca'w Tree, /ub/t. a ſpecies of the palm tree, very common in 
the Caribbee Iſlands, where the negroes pierce the tender fruit, whence 
iſſues a pleaſant liquor, which they are very fond of; the body of the 
tree affords a ſolid timber, with which they make javelins, arrows, 
Ac. and is ſuppoſed by ſome to be a ſort of ebony. Miller. 
Macca'w, /ub/t. a bird in the Weſt-Indies. 7 
Ma'ccLESFIELD, a market town of Cheſhire, on the river Bollin, 
157 miles from London, It gives title of earl to the honourable family 
of Parker. | 5 : 

Macs, It. [macia, Port. macis, Lat. of waxee, Gr.] 1. Aſpice. The 
nutmeg is incloſed in a threefold covering, of which the ſecond i 
mace: it is a thin and flat membranaceous ſubſtance, of an okag- 
nature and yellowiſh colour. It has an extremely fragrant, aromatic 
and agreeable ſmell, and a pleaſant but acrid and oleaginous taſte, Mace 
is carminative, ſtomachic and aſtringent. Hill. 2. [maſſur, of naſe 
d armes, Fr. maxza, Sax. macia, Sp.] a heavy blunt weapon, a dub 
of metal. With their ſcymitars and heavy iron maces. Knolls. z. 
An entign of authority worn before magiſtrates, as that carried befor 
a lord. chancellor, and other great officers. | 

Ma'ce-aLE [of mace pak ale] ale ſpiced with mace. A draught 
of mace-ale. Wiſeman, ; 

Ma'cE-BEARER [of mace and bear] one who carries the mace - 
fore perſons in authority. At a quadrangular table oppoſite to Ut 
mace-bearer. Spedater, | 

Macevo'nian, adj. belonging to Macedon, a country of Greecs 
ſo called. WOE” 

MacEponian Empire, See GRECIAN. 1 

Macepo'nians, a very conſiderable body of Chriſtians in 3 a ; 
part of the fourth 3 ſo called from Macedonius, a bi — 1 
Fa a wry, . whom Philoftorgius uu among the molt Dr 
defenders [not of the Homoiftan, but] of the Homoiufian doctrine, 


. * . 2 rt 
wiz. that the Son is of an eſſence not the ſame in kind, but ou 
Macedonzani 


on the one hand, who 


were diſtinguiſhed from the Conſubfantialifts 6, 
maintained an eflence the /ame in kind; and from the ay rs 
the other; who would neither admit of the Homouſtan, nor 2 
doctrine; but threw out of their creed alike all ſuch metaphyſic 95 
cles, and contented themſelves with the /implicity of ene 
Axou Ans and Luci ERIAVs compar'd] But this is not all: ** ; 
the Homoitans had advanced the conſul/tantiality of the Sox, ye Net 
any] of them as yet admitted the con/ubtantiality of the SPIRIT 


MAC 

himſelf, as appears from his comment upon that 

in the creed of Antioch, Per ſubltantiam tria, per conſonan- 
auſe in 3 j. e. three in SUBSTANCE, and one in AGREEMENT”. 
tiam e e of this phraſeology, he ſays, quod autem dictum 
For in re er ſubſtantiam tria, per conſonantiam vero unum”, non 
ee g qui COGNOMINATO SPIRIT, 1d eſt paracle/s, cox- 
habet calumn e quam EssEN TI per ſimilitudinem ſubſtantiæ præ- 
en ria, Pe. unitatem.” 7. e, there is no room for the imputation 
Gert ents that clauſe, « three in SUBSTANCE and one in AGREE- 
of wi 2 the Spirit (or Comforter) being named in conjunction 
ur ther two, it was fit and proper that a unity of acrEEMENT 
vith 1 firmed rather than a unity of kEssE NE. Hil. de Syno- 
55 \ q I Hilary have ſaid this, had he believ'd at that time the 
ö di. ; 1155 ly of the sPiRIT? — But Gregory Nazraznven has thrown 
1 625 en ſight on this affair. Whereas, ſays he, we have been 
; 2 three parts; many w—_ infirm or fickly in their faith 

1 


d concerning the Sox, and many more [or the greater part] concerning 
{ 


en bt. Hilary 


he Holy GHOST (ſo that to have been leſs impious has been eſteeme 
3 and few having been ſound with rcipe&t to the Sn and Spirit 
ls gg i. e. ATHANas1us] was the F1RsT and ONLY ONE, or at 
* 50 4 f } ) 1 * 
leaſt with a very few others, who ventured thus plainly and expreſsly 
in his writings to confeſs the truth of one GODHLA and ESSENCE in 
1 4 


;- perſons. And what many of our fathers had Ae [7, e. at 
os Kagel of Nice] the grace to acknowledge concerning the Son, 
5. | 


277 


vg, AT LENGTH, Was INSPIRED to profeſs concerning the Holy Ghoſt. 
f Orat, 21. p. 394. However, the face of things oon ch:nged, when 
the Arhaxaslaxs had once got an emperor on their ſide; and 
St, Greg had the ſatisfaction to ſee his very point which he had fo 
much at heart, @/certained before the cloſe. of that century ; notwith- 


1 funding all the efforts which the Zu/-bians, Apoliinarians, Funomians, 
| an 1 muſt now add the Macedonians, made to the contrary. Would 
'S the reader fee by what ways and means this victory was obtained, he 
19. eee Ws . ; 8 

. may conſult the words, CREED, Councils Oecumenical, DiMERIT®, 
p 2 [ans compared. | | | 
to and CaTAPHRYG a 2 ; 
pn Mact cneres {[macegrarii, Barb. Lat.] thoſe who wittingly buy 


#nd {!] ſtolen fiſh. : | 

To Ma'ceRATE, verb a7, [macerer, Fr. macerar, Sp. of macerore, 
It, and Lat.] 1. To make lean or bring down in fleſh, to wear away. 
Hleadaches mactrare the parts. Harvey. 2. To mortify, to harrafs 
with corporal ſeverities. For ſuch a man to macerate himſelf when 
he need not. Burton. 3. To ſteep or ſoak almoſt to ſolution, 
eicher with or without heat. Two portions of hellebore macerated in 

— two cotylæ of water. Arbulhnot. 

Mactea'rion [Fr. maceratione, It. maceracion, Sp. of maceratio, 
Lit] 1. The act of making lean, waſting, or bringing down. 2. 
Mortification, corporal hardſhip or ſeverity. 3. {In pharmacy, c.] 
is an infuſion, either with or without heat, wherein the ingredients 
are intended to be almoſt wholly diſſolved. The faliva ſerves for a 
nactration and diſſolution of the meat into chyle. Ray. | 

Macia'on, an ancient phyfician, ſaid by - Homer to be one of 
the {ons of Eſculapius ; from whom the art of phyſic in general is 
called ars Machaonia; and any u phyſician is ſtiled nachaon; as, 

Machaon's Ikill firſt purges off the lees. IABLE of CeBes, 

Ma'cnks, a kind of corn ſallad. 5 

Macytavi'tian, adj. [of Machiavel, a famous hiſtorian and poli- 
titan of Florence} ſubtil or crafty. 0 ; 

To Mactravilize, verb neut. [of Machiavel] to praftife machia- 
vilaniſm. ; | 


EE rel, ſuch as not to tick at any thing to compaſs a delign, eſpecially 
bays, in relation to government. ; ; 

Machtxa [of wnyan, Gr. invention, art, and inſtrument belong- 
mee ing to it] an engine, a machine. Os | 
dei Machixal, adj. [machinalis, of machina, Lat.] belonging to an 
of the engme. a | | . 

OW. Macn1namenT [machinamentum, Lat.) an engine. . 

To Ma“ chixATE, verb act. [mactiner, Fr. macchinare, It. magui- 

ror, Sp. of machinor, Lat.] to invent, to contrive, to deviſe, to plan. 
Bolin,  Macn INA'T10N, Er. [macchinazione, It. of machinatio, Lat.] a ſub- 
family tl invention or deviſing, artifce, malicious ſcheme. Not by private 
machinations, but in blefling. Spratt. 
The Macyina" ror, a deviſer, a contriver, a plotter. 
ond is Macii'xe, Fr. [macchina, It. of machina, Sp. and Lat.] 1. An 


engine compoſed of ſeveral parts, ſet together by the art of mechaniſm, 
as ſprings, wheels, Oc. for raifing or ſtopping the motion of bodies, 


okagi- 


tic | 
g's led in raiſing water, architecture, military, and many other affairs. 
i naſe 2. Any complicated piece of workmanſhip. 3. Supernatural agency 
a dub A gp The marvellous fable includes whatever is ſupernatural, 
es. 3. Q eſpecially the machines of the Gods. Pope. : h 
| befors MacarNeRY [of machine] 1. Enginery, complicated work man- 


P, an aſſemblage of ſelf-moved parts. 2. The machinery ſignifies 
at part which the deities, angels or demons, act in a poem. 

acuinist [machinifte, Fr. macchinif/a, It. from machina, Lat.] 
an inventor, conſtructor or manager of engines or machines. 

MachtxvlLx, Lat. [with phyſicians] little compoſitions; parts of 
more compound bodies, and which, by their peculiar configuration, 
ae deſtined to particular offices: or they are ſmall corpuſcles of matter, 
at vary their diſtance and motion in every contraction or diſtraction 
ola fibre, muſcle or organ. 


draught 


ace be- 
to thi 


Greece 


he latter MA'cilevt  [macilente, It. macilento, Sp. of macilentus, Lat.] lean, 
ſhop of in, lank, | 

-lebrate Ma'ckarer, or Ma"cxerer, ſub. [mackereel, Du. mackerel, Ger. 
doctrine, Yuereau, Fr.] a ſea. fiſh. 

only rt vit b CKEREL GALY, a Frong breeze; becauſe in fiſhing for mackrel, 
cedonian wind voks, it is neceſſary that the veſſel fail a good pace. The 
nd, who nd was fair, but blew a mackrel gale. Dryden. 

nians 0 *CKLED [maculatzs, Lat.] blotted or daubed in printing. 


al CE PHALUS, Lat. [of waxpes, long, and xeÞaxn, Gr. an 
by fic arts one who has a head ng 1 than is [ah ings to the body. 


re. Se \ CROCOSM [ macrocoſme, Fr. of Hanges, large or long, and xo0poc, 
; for tho 3 © world] the whole univerſe, ey viſible ſyſtem; ſo called in 
et few | adiſtinction to the microcoſm, i. e. the little world or body of 


7, Na . which is frequently ſo called. 
eva acRO Loon 


HAP, Gr.] a rhetorical figure, when more 


Machiavi'LTIANISA [of Mackinvel] a politic Foc of Machia- 


MA A 


words are uſed than are neceſfary; a prolixity in ſpeech. See Arri- 
CLIMAY, and inſtead of the laſt verſe there cited from Addiſon, fubſtt- 
tute, “ Cover'd with ten peſis, and in ocEans drown'd;”* as bein 
one of thoſe lines which Swift produces {tho? I think without Nerf 
as an inſtance of macrolagy. Nor is he, in my humble opinion, more 
ſucceſsful in his criticiſm on that line, in the campaign; 
* Or where his friends retire, or foes /acceed; ” 
Macrono'sa, Lat. [ uaxporoote, of fich pcs, long, and v0, Gr. a 
diſeaſe] a long ſickneſs, 


8 L nactatus, Lat.] the act of killing or ſlaying for ſa- 
crifice. 


Ma'cvra, Lat. 15 A ſpot or ſtain. 2. In phyſic] any ſpots upon 


the ſkin, whether thoſe in fevers or ſcorbutic habits. 

MacuLa Hepatica, Lat. [i. e. the liver ſpot] a ſpot of a brown or 
a fad colour, about the breadth of the hy, on the breaſt, back or 
groin, and ſometimes over the whole body. | 


MacuLa Matricalis, Lat. a browniſh fpot with which young chil- 
dren are born. 


Macuua Volatica [with phyſicians] a reddiſh or purple ſpot here 


and there in the ſkin, which, if it comes to an orifice, proves mortal. 
Ma'curx Solares, Lat. dark ſpots of an irregular fgure, which ap- 
pear in the ſun. The body of the ſun may contract ſome ſpots or ma- 
cul, Burnet's Theory, | 
To Ma'cuLaTs, verb act. [maculer, Fr. macular, It. and Sp.] to 
ſpot, to ſtain or defile. | 
MACULAa'"T10n [of maculate] the act of ſpotting or ſtaining, a ſpot, 
a taint. There's no naculatien in thy heart. Shakeſpeare. f 
Ma"cuLaTuRE, Fr. [with printers] a waſte ſheet of paper. 
Map, adj. [zemaad, Sax. matte, It.] 1. Deprived of rcafon, broken 
in the under{landing, diſtracted. 2. Overrun with any violent or unrea- 
ſonable deſire, with on, after, or, which is perhaps better, fir, be- 
fore the object of deſire. They are mad en their idols. e 
Running mad after farce. Dryden. 3. Enraged, furious. Exceed- 


ingly ad againſt them. Decay of Pie 


ty. 
To Mad, verb ad. [from the a0). to make mad, to enrage, to 
make furious. Madded with finding an unlook'd for rival. Sidney. 
To Map, verb neut. to be mad, to be furious. N 
Mad, /ub/t. [ madu, Sax.] an earth worm. Ainſworth. | 
Maipam {me dame, Fr. i. e. my dame, my lady or miſtrefs] a ti- 


tle of honour formerly given to women of quality only; but now not 


only to moſt women of any faſhion ;| but even to tradeſmens wives, 
and but too often to ſervant maids, 
Ma"ose aim, or Ma'peRaixtd, at, [of mad and brain] diſordered 
in the underſtanding, hot headed. 1 5 | 
M-'pcar, Aa-. [of mad and cap; either taking the cap for the 
head, or alluding to the caps put upon diſtracted perſons by way of 
diſtinction] a madman, a wild hot-brained fellow. Shakeſpeare. 8 


To Ma'ppEx, werb act. [of mad] to make mad. Such nad mng 


draughts of beauty. Thom, OR abs 55 
To Mapbkx, verb neut. to become mad, to act as a madman. 
They rave, recite, and maditn round the land. Pope. | 


 Ma'ppes [maddge, Sax.] a plant uſed by dyers. The flower of 


the madder conſiſts of one ſingle leaf; the flower-cup becomes a fruit 


compoſeqd of two juicy berries cloſely joined together, containing ſeed 


for the moſt part hollowed like a navel; the leaves are rough, and 


ſurround the ftalks in whorles. Miller. Madder is cultivated in vaſt 


quantities m Holland : what the Dutch ſend over for medicinal uſe, 

is the root, which is only dried; but the greateſt quantity is uſed by 

the dyers, who have it ſent in coarſe powder. Hill. | 
Marc. See To Maxe. 


MADEFA'CTION, or Mapreica'Tion [madefaftum, ſup. of madefa- 


cio, Lat.] the act of moiſtening or wetting, properly the receiving ſo 


much moiſture, that the body is quite ſoaked through by it. To all 


madefadtion there is required an imbibition. Bacon. 

To Ma'perr, verb act. [madefacio, Lat.] to make moiſt, to wet. 

MapeMo!sE LLE, Fr. a title given to the wives and daughters of 
gentlemen, | 

Ma'pxess [of mad] 1. Diftraftion, diſorder of the faculties, loſs 
of underſtanding, a kind of delirium without a fever, attended with 
rage and deprivation of reaſon. There are degrees of madneſs as of 
folly, the diſorderly jumbling ideas together in ſome more, ſome leſs. 
Locke. 2. Fnragednels, fury, bers: And reſtrains the madneſs of 
the people. K. Charles. | ; | 

Ma'pLy, adv. [of mad] without anderſtanding, furiouſly. 

Ma“puax [of mad and man] a man diſtracted or deprived of his 
underſtanding. © 

Ma"pnovse, /ubf. [of mad and houſe] a houſe where madmen are 
cured or confined, | | 

Mapr1'er [in military art] a thick plank armed with iron plates, 
having a concavity ſufficient to receive the mouth of the petard when 
charged, with which it is applied againſt a gate, &c. intended to be 
broken down. See PeTarD. 

Ma'priGar., Fr. and Sp. [madrigale,Tt. from nandra, Lat. whence 


it was anciently written mandriale, It.] a paſtoral ſong ; a ſort of Ita- 


lian air or ſong to be ſet to muſic ; a little amorous piece, which con- 
tains a certain number of anequal verſes ; not tied to the ſcrupulous re- 
gularity of a ſonnet, or the ſubtlety of an epigram, but conſiſts of ſome 


tender, nice, delicate thoughts ſuitably expreſſed in it. It confiſts of 


one ſingle rank of verſes, and in that is different from a canzoner, 
which conſiſts of ſeveral ſtrophes or ranks of verſes, which return in 


the ſame order and number. More proper for ſonnets, madrigals and 


elegies, than heroic poetry. Dryden. 
abs, a diſeaſe in ſheep. 

writes a Þ. mad and wort] an herb; ſo called becaufe for- 
merly preſcribed for mad people, | 

MazsTo'so, or MagsTv's0, It. [in muſie books] intimates that they 
play with majeſty, pomp and grandeur, and conſequently flow ; but 
yet with ſtrength and firmneſs of hand. ; 

Mx ants, Lat. [paierpcs, Gr.] a river in Phrygia, full of turn- 
ings and windings in its courſe, as it is ſaid, to the number of 600; 
wing) any thing that is full of mazes, intricacy and difficulty, is cal- 
led a Mzander. | he | 

Mx anpe, Lat. [with architects] a fret-wo:k in arched roofs, or 
carved cranks in vaults and caves, 
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MAG. 


Myxa'sxpraTeD [meaendratus, Lat.] turned windingly, intri- 
dately wrought, | 


/ 


 MxwmacrTe'ria [paipaxrape, of pwayarrn, Gr.] ſacred feſtivals 
celebrated to Jupiter the rainy or ſhowery. | 
MxMACTE'RION (Aa x Hp¹, Gr.] the 5th month among the 


Athenians, being about our September. 


Mn, comes from the Saxon word meepe, famous, great, noted; 
ſo «lmere is all famous, &helmere famous for nobility. Gib/jon's Cam- 
den. See Mtn. 

To MaA'F ILE, verb neut. to ſtammer or ſtutter. 

MAFPLEXR [of mof7e] a ſtammerer. Ainſworth, 

Maca'pes, certain muſical inſtruments uſed by the ancients, 

Macazixe [magazin, Fr. magazzino, It. from the Arabic mach. 
ſan, a treaſure] 1. A public ſtore-houſe ; but it is moſt commonly uſed 
to ſignify a place where all ſorts of warlike ſtores are kept, where guns 
are caſt ; ſmiths, carpenters and wheel-wrights, c. are conſtantly 
employed in making all things belonging to an artillery ; as carriages, 
waggons, &c. an arſenal or armory, or repoſitory of proviſions. 2. 
Ot late it has been applied to a great number of periodical miſcella- 
nies ; as, the Gentleman's Magazine, the London Magazine, the 
Univerſal Magazine, and the Magazine of Magazines, &c. See Ck1- 
TICISM, | | 

Ma'cBoTe {of mex, a kinſman, and bore, Sax. a recompence] a 
compenſation anciently made in money, for killing a kinſman. 

Mace, /ub/t. [magus, Lat.] a magician. Spenſer. | 

MaceiLa'nick, 4%. [of Magellan] pertaining to ſtreights in the 
South Sea, called the Magellan or Magellanic Streights, from Magel- 
lan the firſt diſcoverer. | | 
. Mace'LLan's Clouds, two ſmall clouds of the colour of the via luc- 
tea, not far diſtant from the ſouth pole. | 

Ma"cc1o, a meaſure of coin in Icaly, containing one buſhel and a 


half Engliſh, | 


Macctio'RE, I. [in muſic books] major or greater. 


a'6c60T [mau, Sax. magrod, Wel. millepeda, Lat. maege, Du. 
made, Ger. math, Su. a mite in bread} 1. A ſmall worm or grub that 


turns into a fly. 2. Odd fancy, ceprice, whimſey. She prick'd his 


maggot, and touch'd him in the tender point. Arbuthnot, 


Ma"ccoTTiNess [of maggo!!y} fulneſs of maggot» ; alſo freakiſh, 
whimſical humour. | 


Ma'ccorrty, full of maggots; alſo freakiſh, capricious, whimſi- 


cal. A maggotty unſettled head. Norris. 


Mal CN, Gr.] philoſophers, aſtrologers and prieſts among 
the Egyptians and Aſiatics. | 2 
MAV, pertaining to the Magi, or Indian philoſophers. 
Mai, or Magi AL, adj. [magique, Fr. magicc, It. and Sp. mogi- 
cus, Lat. payixcs, Gr.] pertaining to the magie art, acting or per- 
formed by ſecret and inviſible powers, eicher of nature or the agency 
of ſpirits, necromantic, incantiting. The magic ſtructures. Milton. 
To tread the magic paradiſe of ſin. TaBLE of CEBEs, 
Macic, yal. [megie, Fr. magia, It. and Lat. payux, Gr.] 1. The 
art of putting in action the power of ſpirits. Ic was ſuppoſed that both 
good and bad ſpirits were ſubje& to magic; yet it was in general held 
unlawful. 2, The ſecret operations of natural powers. Ihe writers of 
natural magic do attribute much to the virtues that come from the parts 
of living creatures. Bacon. | | | | 
Macic Lanthorn, a ſmall optic machine, by means of which are 
repreſented on an oppoſite wall in an obicure place, many monſtrous 


und hideous ſhapes terrif, ing to the beholder, and which, by thoſe 


who are ignorant of the device, are thought to be effected by magic. 

Macic Square, is when numbers, in an arithmetic proportion, are 
diſpoſed into fuch parallel and equal ranks, as that the ſums of each 
row, as well diagonally as laterally, ſhall be equal. . 

Macrcian | megicien, Fr. mage, It. and Sp. magicus, mogus, Lat. 
of e., Gr.] one ſkilled in magic, an enchanter, a necro:uancer, 
The Perſians called thoſe magi or mapiciins, that the Gieeks called 
Coupes; the Latins, ſapientes; the Gauls, druids; the Egyptians, 
proprets or prieſis; the Indians, gimneſphifts; all wwidly differing 
from wha: in the Engliſh, are ſtiled cunning men, wizards, Or cor jurers. 

MacIsTE RIAL, adj. {magiſiral, Fr. magiſtrale, It. of magiſterialis, 
of nagiſter, Lat. a maſter] 1. Such as ſuits a maſter, matter-like, 
Such a frame of government is paternal, not magi/tcrial. K. Charles, 
2. Arrogant, deſpotic, imperious, haughty. We are not magi/lerial 
in opinions, nor dictator like obtrude our notions. Brown. 3. Che- 
mically prepared, in the manner of a magiſtery. The magi/crial ſalt, 
Grew. | | | 

MaG1STERIALLY, adv. [of magiſterial] with arrogance, with an 
air of authority, imperiouily. Magiſterially cenſuring the wiſdom of 
all antiquity. South, | | 
_ MacisTE RIALNzss [of magiſterial] haughtineſs, arrogance, the 
airs of a maſter. Magiſterialneſs in matters of opinion. Government of 
the Tongue. 225 


Ma'cisTERY [magiſtere, Fr. magiſterio, It. of magiſterium, Lat.] a 
very fine chemical powder, made by diſſolving and precipitating the 


matter; as, magi/tery of biſmuth, coral, lcad. But the molt genuine 
acceptation is to expreſs that preparation of any body, wherein the 
whole or molt part is, by the addition of ſomewhat, changed into a 
body cf quite another kind; as when iron or copper is turned into cry- 
ſtals of Mars or Venus. Quincy. 

Macis rr (according to Mr. Boyle] a preparation of a body 
(not an analyſis ot it, becauſe the principles are not ſeparated) whereby 
the whole, or very near the whole of it, by ſome additament is turned 
into a body of a different kind. | 

Ma'cisTrcay [magiſirato, It. of magiſtratus, Lat.] the dignity or 
office of a magiſtr;te. Io diſſuade men from magi/tracy, or undertaking 
the public offices of ſtate. Brown, 

MagisTRa'tia Medicamenta, Lat. ſuch medicaments as are uſually 
preſcribed by phy ſicians for ſeveral purpoſes. 

Ma'GisTRALLY, adv. [magiſiralis, low Las] deſpotically, magiſ- 
terially, authoritatively.  'Fo aſſume to himſelf ſuch a licence, to 
control ſo m i ỹ ally. Bramball. , | 
Ma CIS TRA TE | magifiratus, Lat. mugiftrat, Fr. magiſtrato, It. na- 
gifirade, Sp. mogeſirado, Port.] a man publickly inveſted with autho- 
zity, an officer of juſtice, Se. a governor of a city, Wc. 
Mau, Lat. (Nee, of wacow, Gr. to knead] the rr/u/e or 


_ magnified but little with my 


MAG 
droſs of a thing, eſpecially of any liquid thing; more eſpec;.n, . 
any liquid thing after ſtraining, Pal of 
Ma'cna Charta [i. e. the great paper or charter] Kine Joh 
appeaſe his barons, is ſaid to have yielded to laws or articles; f - 
vernment, much like to thoſe of magna charta. But at this £ « 
find no law written antienter than this magna charta, which Pn ay 
ed the gth year of Henry III, and confirmed by Edward J. Tü. 
approved of by the ſubject, as ſo beneficial a law, and of 0 : 
2 in compariſon to thoſe which were in uſe before it, hart; 5 
enry had, for granting it, the 15th penny of all the moveable J 
of both the temporality and ſpirituality, bead, 
It is called the great charter, either becauſe it containe 
many other charters, or becauſe of the great and remar 
nity in the denouncing excommunication and direful a 
gainſt the infringers of it. For when king Henry III. 
obſervation of this charter, the biſhops holding lighted candles 
tinguiſhed them, ard then threw them on the ground, and every 4; 
ſaid, Thus let him be extingniſted and ſiink in hell, why PEN eh 4 
charter. Or elſe, becauſe it contained the ſum of all the liberties af 
England; or elſe, becaule there was another charter, called darts 
fereſta, eſtabliſhed with it, which was the leſs of the two. 
MaAGNALIT , ub. [magnalia, Lat.] a great thing, ſomething 
above the common rate; obſolete. Too grecdy of magnalitie; © 
make but favourable experiments of welcome truths, Brown, ; 
Macnanimity [magnanimite, Fr. magnanimi!a, It. nag nanini 
dae, Sp. of magnanimitas, of magnus, great, and animus, Lat. mind] 
greatneſs of ſpirit, great courage, elcvatioa of foul. Let but thy 
acts of the antient Jews be but indifferently weigh'd, from Whoſe 
magnanimity, in cauſes of moſt extreme hazard, ſtrange and unyouteg 
reſolutions have grown. Hooker. 
_ Macxanimity [magnanimitas, Lat.] this the antients uſed t . 


d more thay 
kable ſolem. 
nathemas. » 
ſwore to the 


preſent hieroglyphically, by a lion ranipant. 


NMAaGNA'NIMOUS, adj. [magnunime, Er. magnanimo, It. and Sp. of 
magnanimus, Lat.] that is of a brave ſpirit or courage, elevated in ſe. 
timent. She gives magnonimous contempt of fear. TABLE of Cars, 

Macxa'vimousLy, adv. [Of magnanimous] with greatneſs of ming, 
bravely. A compleat and generous education fits a man to perfom 
juſtly, fcilfully, and magnarzmouſly, all the oifces of peace and war, 
Ailton. 5 . 

Macxa'ximousxtss, magnanimity, greatneſs of mind. 

Macyg'sa Opaiina [with chemiits] a kind of crocus metallorum, 
or liver of antimony ; but of a redder or more opaline colour than the 
common one. | „ 

Ma“ ET [magrete, It. magnes, Lat. payms, Gr, fo called o 
Magneſia, a province of Lydia in Aſia Minor, where it was fourd 
in good plenty] a mineral ſtone, commonly called the loadſtone. ee 
LoavsToNxE. ' | 

 Macxe'Tic, or MacnEe'TiCal, adj. [magnctique, Fr, magnetic, 
It. of nagneticus, Lat.] 1. Pertaining to the magnet or Joadftonz. 
2. Having powers correſpondent to thoſe of the magnet. "Through 
all denſe bodies not magnetic. Newton. 3. Attractive, having the 
power to draw things diſtant. The moon is magnetical of heat, Ba. 
con. 4. Magnetic is once uſed by Milton for magnet. As the g. 
netic hardeſt iron draws, Milton. . | 

MacxeE"Tical Amplitude [in navigation] an arch of the horizon, 
contained between the ſun at his riting or ſetting, and the eaſt and 
welt points of the compaſs ; or it is the different riſing and fetting dt 
the ſun, from the eaſt or welt points of the compals. 

MacxtTiCal 4zimuth [with aſtronomers} an arch of the horizon, 
compreherded between the ſun's azimuth circle, and tue magnetic 
mcridian ; or it is the apparent diſtance of the ſun, from the nom or 
ſouth point of the horizon, | 

Macon Tie [of magnet] 1. The magnetical attraction, or ts 


faculty of drawing or attracting iron, as the loadſtone does. Many 


other magneti/ms and the like attractions through all the creatures of 
nature. Kay. 2. The power of attraction in general. By the mag: 
netiſin of intereſt our affections are jirreſiſtibly attracted. Glanville, 
Macni'ric [magrificus, Lat.] grand, illuſtrious, noble. . _ 
Macx1'FiCaBLE, adj. [of magnify] to be extolled or praiſed. Un- 
uſual. Tho' wonderſul in itſelf, and ſufficiently mugnificable. Brewn, 
MANI“ FIcAL, or MacNn1'r1co, ub. It. a great man, 2 noblemal 
of Venice. The duke himſelf, and the mogn:jicoes. Shakeſpeare, | 
Macti'ricence, or MacNlFICENTNESS [magnificence, Fr. mag: 
ficenza, It. magnificencia, Sp. of magnificentia, Lat.] greatneſs, Ratcle 


neſs, grandeur of appearance, ſplendor. 


Macni'ricexT [magnifigue, Fr. mogrifico, It. and Sp. of magrif- 
cus, Lat.] 1. Living in great ſtate, fine, pompous, ſplendid in 
pearance. The mognificent harmony of the univerſe. Locke, 2. on 
of ſplendor, ſetting greatneſs to view. It he were magnificent he ſpel 
much with an aſpiring intent. Sidney. Fre 

MacntFiCexTLY, adv. [of magnificent] pompoully finely, ff * 
didly. We can never conceive too hig!.ly of God, ſo neither to 
magnificently of his nature, his handy- work, Grew. _ 3 

Macni'ici ſin Germany] a title given to the refors, or $0 
nors of univerſities, and the burger-maſters of great cities. * 

Ma'cxirits [of magnify] 1. One that praiſes or mts an _ 
gyriſt. The primitive magnifiers of this ſtar were the go of 
Eroun, 2. A glaſs that magnifies or enereaſes the apparent 
any object. | = 1 
To Mxcnrey, verb act. [magnifeer, Fr. magnificar, Sp. 15 of 
care, It. and Lat.] 1. To commend or praiſe highly, to wy A - 
enlarge in words, to exaggerate. 'The ambaſſador making \nt-the 
tion, did ſo magnify the king and queen, as was enough oh, s ; 
hearers. Bacon. 2. Lo exalt, to elevate, to raiſe in N in My 
To raiſe in pride or pretenſion. He ſhall magnify him 1255 4 
heart. Daniel. 4. To make things appear bigger than * | 
Magnifying glaſſes. Pope. p: A cant word tor to have efec. 

ather. Aadiſon. 6, lens 25 

Ma'cxiryino Gla/s [in optics] a little convex gl: an 
which in tranſmitting the rays of light reflects them ſo, 5 e 
viewed through them appear larger, than when viewed b) 
eye. . * 
8 [magniloguium, Lat] loſty ſpeech, big 2 

MacxiLoguous { magnilequus, Lat.] ſpeaking big, Jene! 
great matters. Mat 


MAI 


artexrrupe [magnitudine, It. of magnitude, Lat.] 1. greatneſs, 
my 3 With plain heroic magnitude of mind. Milton. 2. Com- 
1 bulk, largeneſs, bigneſs. This tree hath no extraordinary 
ara u touching the trunk. Raleigh, 7 

* rob [in geometry] a contmued quantity or extenſion, con- 
Ma in lines, angles, ſurfaces, bodies. = | 

{ting irſurable MAGNITUDES [with geometricians] are ſuch as may 
G_ 4 by one and the ſame common meajure. 

. eee. Pes, i. e. the great foot [with anatomiſts] is all that part 
* body that reaches from the buttocks down to the end of the 

0 b comprehending the thigh, leg and foot. 5 

ory dor no vA [Of pxy©, and pe, Gr. murder] a feſtival ob- 

( ji by the Perſians, in commemoration of the maſſacre of the 
erre 


Magi ho had uſurped the throne upon the death of Cambyſes. 


Ma“ IE, ſubſe. (p70 trom fica, Lat. and mag, contracted from Mar- 

; art, as phil for Philip, is uſed to ſparrow, and pol for Polly, to a 

0 Parrot] a well-known bird, ſometimes taught to talk. 

7 | Ma/opYDARE, fſubſt. [magidare, Lat.] an herb. Ainſworth, 

f Mani or Ma'rHIu mehaigne, Fr.] maim, wound, hurt. 

e Mano'MET AN, adj. pertaining to Mahomet. ; 
Mago'METISM, the religion introduced by Mahomet, or, as the 

8 nue reading is, Molammed, ſon of Abdallah; who flouriſhed in the 

E 


n century, and firſt opened his prophetic commiſſion at Mecca, a 
(i in Arabia, Which Was his native place; but meeting with conſi- 
(erable oppoſition there, he withdrew with his tollowers from thence 
10 Vedina, From this flight, Which according to Petav/ns and Dher- 


ie lat happened on the 10th of July, A. C. 622, the Mahometon: com- 
ie mence their ra, called the H-gra/, or Hegirah, which in Arabic ſig— 
ec ies a FLIGHT, The firſt and moft fundamental article of that reli- 

n which Manon advanced, was the belief and Worſiup of the 
© er Gopz and this not only in oppoſition to 1091s, which he and 

us followers demolithed, wherever their conqueſts ſpread ; but alſo in 
of oppoltion to thoſe cokgUPT10Ns Cf the /cripture- dectrine of the J rimty, 
= wach had now, by the aid of the cular arm, 0/:tained full eftablith- 
; ment both in the Cree and evef/ern churches, [See Dir hEIsU 
K ad 4p-ſolſic ConsTITUTIONS Compared. } Ihe ſecond relates to the 
as tith of Blubrmet's comuifion; aud the making the profeſſion of theie 
ar, wo articles, conſtitutes a AMahumetan, according to that known jor- 

14 of theirs, 1 here is no God, but Al. LA (O Oc, te. GoD 
* al(.lutely 10 called] and BMahunt 15 the me enger of ALLA 1 He 
the epouled alſo the docti ine of the rHyurreci ion and future judoment 3 and 


tough enjoyning ſome few poſztire intlitutions, yet made nothing 
| of ſhort of a good je the condition of divine acceptance. Fe protec co 
. advance nothing inconũſtent with Chrift and Mejes ; but, on the con- 


7 gary, to revive that common religion which was maintained by Coch, 
"9 ad indeed by al other prophets of God fince the world began; the 
ti wie religion being for ane the ſame with all. Though how far 
Rh he mace good this protection of an entire conſanauce and harmony with 
ph tie Maſalc and Chrijtian 1ftitutions, the reader maß lee under the 
48 wore (prvokcr z] and will find many other particulars relating to 
By label lſn, under tae words Aph⁰¹⁰¹e, Baikam, BELIT-OLLAH, Ca- 
ny AB, CARAVAN, CADARIANS, CIRCUMCISION, KIBLAH, or KEBL AT, 

Vc. But one thing ſhould not be paſt over, as what is generally miſ- 
* uncerſiood ; I mean, his propagating religion by force of arms: he 
Wer did fo, as profeiting a commiſtion rom heaven to zzwvade, conquer, and 
ng by conqueſt plant his religion in other countries; but cnte le no man 

to embrace it. On the contrary, 1 rewember to have read (though I 
TIED: can't recollect the place) in the Coran, this expreſs declaration, © [7 
ooh 1 ſ-din, i. e. there is no FORCE [or cempuſſean] to be offered in 
;th or 7ellgi0n, And whoever conlults the ea/tern hiſtory, will cafily in- 

form himſelf, that as often as the Mabsmetan armics made themſelves 
= the maſters of a place, they either expel/cd the inhabitants, or (which was 
Many de more genera! practice) demanded of them the tribute which be- 
3 buged to the conquerors, and left them in the free poſeyion of their 
5 ban religion 3 and in virtue of this o»-;ginal conſtitution, many thou- 
ile, nds of Chrijtian churches are to this day ſubſiſting in the DMabome- 
| lan territories 3 may not I add, with this advantage, that the ſecular 
. Un- "og being now taken out of Chriſtian hands, their caching /e2s 
Th dare no longer room (as formerly) to ac and tear to pieces one 
Jemen water, dee Colic, Dimerite, and above all, Bower's Hife of 
oh the P ops, in the 4th, 5th, and following centuries. 
manni- MAHON, a town and port in the ifland of Minorca. 

Qatcle Malo, or MatbEx (meden, mieden, or mæ aden, Sax. maagr, Du. 

md, Ger, madeh, Peri, magath, Goth.] 1. A virgin, a young mar- 
ragnife Ted woman, Building of bridges, and endowing ot maidens. Carew. 
in ap- 5 A woman ſervant, z. A female in general. If ſhe bear a 
. Fond ai child. Leviticus, | | | 
ie ſpent M ab, [with Eitermen] a young thornback. 

4 47 In, ac. 1. Conſiſting of virgins. Amid the maiden throng, 
 fplet- 1 %. 2. Freſh, new, unuſed, unpolluted. With mazden flowers. 
her too "aepeare, | 

Mawey [in Scotland, Sc.] an inſtrument or machine uſed in be- 
| goret- bung perſons. | 

dtn Hair, an herb. This plant is a native of the ſouthern parts 
n pare- kn dance, and in the Mediterranean, where it grows on rocks and 
yprians. as whence it is brought for medicinal uſe. 
bulk of of ib EN Head [mæden-hade, Sax.) 1. Virgin, purity. The wreck 
5 3 Shakeſpeare. 2. Purity, newnels, freſhneſs, uncontami- 
7 : kedof the; 5.15 now become a low word. Stained the maider- 
plity or heir Credit with ſome negligent performance. Wotton. 
his ora- ye TR Res. a market-town of Berkthire on the river Thames, 
glut the RODE it has an wooden bridge, 28 miles from London. 
on. 3. Mr bennoor, or Mai'bexaoop, . [of maiden] virginity. 

f in his "UDENLIP, acht. an herb. 
ally are ur. 4%. [of maiden and like] like a maid, modeſt, ti- 
„ Th = decent. What a maidenly man at arms! Shakeſpeare. 
| every 33 [of maid] virginity. By maidhood, honour, and 
NS, U. / tang, Shakeſpeare. | 
no de, 3 or Marbuaklox [ner ludius, Lat.] a kind of 
he nak iſco gk called from a boy dreſſed in girl's cloths to dance the mo- 
ad l Far Johnſon ſays, it is ſo called from a man dreſ- 
* rice. / oon, who plays tricks to the populace. A ſet of mor- 
d, 8 


ed a maidmarian with a tabor and pipe. Temple. 
Macy 


MAI 


Ma"tppaLs, adj. [of maid and pale] pale like a ſick vireif. 
Shakeſpeare. a 

Ma1Dex Rents [in the manor of Builth in Radnorſhire] a noble, 
or 05. 89. paid by every tenant to his lord upon the marriage of a 
daughter, | | 

Mai'DstRvanT, a female ſervant. 

 Mar'pen-Sejons, is ſaid of a ſeſſions where none ate capitally con- 
victed. a 

Ma1'psTONE, a borongh-town of Kent, ſituated on the Medway, 
36 miles from London. It ſends two members to parliament. | 

Majz'sT1C, or MajE'sTiCaL [majeſterx, Fr.] 1. Full of majeſty, 
auguſt, having dignity, great of appearance. 2. Pompous, ſplendid, 
noble, ſtately, To perform a work ſo mojrjiical and ſtately, was no 
imall charge. Hooker, z. Sublime, clevatcd, lofty. All muſt be 
grave, majefiical, and ſublime. Dryder. | 

MaJEe'sTICALLY, adv. [of majeſlical] with majeſty, with dignity, 
with grandeur. Northward ſhe bends maje/tica!ls bright. Granville. 

Ma'jesTy [majefte, Fr. majeſta, It. majrftad, Sp. of majeftas, Lat.] 
1. An air or mein that is ſolemn, awful, and full of authority; ſtate- 
lineſs, greatneſs of appearance, grandeur, dignity. The voice of the 
Lord is full of maje/ly. Pjalms. 2. Power, ſovereignty. Thine, O 
Lord, is the power and majeſty. 1 Chronicles, z. Dignity, elevation, 
a title of honour, uſually given to kings and queens. . 

Mall [maille, Fr. the meſh of a net. Skinner ; maglia, It. malla, 
Sp. maerla, Su. A quo fonte derivantur multa virorum noming propr. ut 
mailhir Jong or meiler, breich-wail cl peatus, wuleo broch-averl, FHly-yad 
Hotel, boldly armed. Rowland} 1. An iron ring or rings, for making 
coats of mail or armor. 2. [Male, Goth. male, malerte, Fr ] a kind 
of bag, a poſiman's bundle of letters, Sc. 3. An armour, We flripe 
the lobſter of his {carlet mail. Gay. 

Coat of Mail, a fort of defenſive armour for the body, wrought in 
mails or rings, linked together, and made piſtol proof; a coat of 
ſcee], network, Againit any popular fury, a ſhirt of ma, would be 
but a ſilly defence. Molten. OT 

Mall, a ſpeck on the feathers of birds. | 

To Mall, verb act. [from the noun} to arm defenſively, to co- 
ver as with armour. Mall'd up ſhame with. papers on my back. 
Shakeſpeare, | | | 

Ma“iLE, a f\ver half penny in the time of king Edward V. This 
word maile, tuen 10 a larger ſenſe, did not only ſignify money, but 
alſo a proportion of grain, Sc. paid as a rent or fine. | 

Mai'LED, er. {ipoken of fow!s) ſpotted or ſpeckled, as the fea- 
thers of partridges, hau ks, Sc. or as the furs of wild bcafts are. 

Malu [from the verb, mehaten, old Fr.] 1. The loſs of a mem- 
Der, privation of ſome eflential part, lameneſs produced by amputa- 
tion, a hurt or wound. More cauſe to fear, left che want thereof be 
a maim than the uſe a blemiſh. Hooker. 2. Injury, miſchief, 3. Eſ- 


' ſential defect. A aim in hiſtory. Haycpard. 


To Malu, verb a. [mehaigner, old Fr. maitan, Goth. to cut off, 
mehaina, Armor. mancas, Lat.] to cut of any limb, to deprive of any 
neceſſary part, to cripple by a hurt or wound. They ſaw the dumb 
to ſpeak, the maimed to be whole. St. Malthenu. ; 

MAUMED, part. adj. [mancus, Lat. marti, old Fr.] having loſt a 
member, lamed, wounded in ſome eſſential part. 

Main, adj. [(n gne, old Fr. mognus, Lat.] 1. Chief, principal 
leading. "Ihe mai chance. L*Ejirange. 2. Violent, ſtrong, vaſt, 
overpowering, And bid the main flocd bate his uſual height. 
Shakeſpeare. 3. Grois, containing the chief part, In the main bat- 
tle. Szakr/pevre. 4. Important, forcible. Not with any main army. 
Dawes. h | | 

Mix, /ab/?. 1. The groſs, the bulk, the greater part. The main 
of them may be reduced to language, and an improvement in wiſdom: 
Lecle. 2. The ſum, the whole, the general. They allowed the li- 
turgy and government of the church of England as to the maln. 
K. Charles. 3. The ocean. 4. {Mexen of mazan, Sax. may or 
can] might, power, violence, force. With might and mein. Dryden. 
5 [From manus, Lat.) a hand at dice. We throw A merry main. 
Dorſet. 6. The continent. We turn'd challengers, and invaded the 


main of Spain. Bacon. 7. A hamper. Ainſworth, 


Malx-Body [of an army] that body which marches between the 


front and rear-guard ; and in a camp, that which lies between the 


two wings. | 

Main-Gaerd [in military affairs] a body. of horſe, poſted before 
the camp for the ſifety of the army; and in a garriſon, it is that 
guard to which all the reſt are ſubordinate. 

Malx-Hamper [of main, Fr. the hand] a hand-baſket to carry 
grapes in to the preſs. N 

MarNLanD, /ab/t. [of main and land] continent. From the Celtic 
mainland. Spenſer. 

Ma'ixTv, adv. {of main] 1. Chiefly, principally. The matter 
whereof the ſtrata mainly conſiſt. Wocaward. 2. Greaily, powers 
fully. | 

Ms - Mat of a Ship, that maſt which ftands in the waſte or midſt 
of the ſhip, the principal malt, the length of it being uſually 2 f the 
length of the midſhip beam. 

MainPE'RNABLE [in law] bailable, that may be ſet at liberty up- 
on bail, that may be admitted to give ſurety. 

MainPERNORS = law] are thoſe perſons to whom a perſon is de- 
livered out of cuſtody or priſon, upon ſecurity given either for his ap- 
pearance or ſatis faction, bail, ſureties. 'Twenty-iix noblemen became 
mainpernors for his appearance. Dawes. 

Main-Port, a ſmall duty paid in ſome places, in recompence for 
{mall tithes, by the pariſhioners to the parſon. 

MaiNyer1zE [of main, a hand, and pris, Fr. taken] is the re- 
ceiving a man into friendly cuſtody, that is, or otherwiſe might bs 
committed to priſon, upon ſecurity given for his forth-coming at a 
day appointed, bail. Deſmond was left to mainprize. Davies. 

To Mar'npkIsE, verb ad. to bail. 


Maixralsk {in law] one who is bail-pledge or ſecurity for a- 


nother. 
Ma1'xsA1l, fubft. [of main and ail] the ſail of the mainmaſt. 
Marnsnetr fof main and feet] the thee: cf the mainſail. 
Ma'ixsworn, N. C. [the firſt ſyllable of this word is a remnant of 
8R 
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Gothie, which moſt of the northern tongues have preſerved, and ſig- 
nifies evil or falſe] forſworn. | 
To MainTa'in {maintenir, Fr. mantenere, It. mantentr, Sp.] 1. To 
preſerve, to keep. Maintain the blood in a gentle fermentation. 
Harwey, 2. To defend, to hold out, to make good. Every one as 
he maintains his poſt. Grew. 3. To vindicate, to juſtify, to make 
good a thing affirmed. He could too well maintain and juſtify thoſe 
contradictions. Clarendon. 4. To continue, to keep up. Maintain talk 
with the duke. Shateſpeare. 5. To keep up, to ſupport the expence 
of. That I have maintains my tate. Shakeſpeare. 6. To ſupport 
with the conveniencies of life, to give a livelihood to. To maintain 
himſelf by his own labour. Hooker. 7. To preſerve from failure. 
To MainTa'IN, verb neut. to ſupport by argument, to aſſert as a 
tenet. In tragedy and ſatire I maintain, againſt ſome of our modern 
critics, that this age and the laſt have excel'd the antients. Dryden. 
MAiNTA'1NABLE, adj. [of maintain] which may be maintained, 
defenſible, juſtifiable, BE 


MaixTA'1NER [of maintain] a ſupporter, a cheriſher, an upholder, 


rovider for, Ec. 1 | 
MainTaingR [in law] a perſon who ſupports a cauſe between 
others, either by laying out money, or making friends for him or her. 
Ma1'NTENANCE [maintein, maintenant, Fr. manteniment9, It. man- 
tenimiento, Sp.] 1. Supply of food and neceſſaries for life, ſuſtenance. 
2. Support, protection, defence. 3. Continuance, ſecurity from fai- 
lure. For God's honour, and the maintenance of his ſervice. Scuth. 
4. [In law] an unjuſt or wrongful upholding a perſon ; alſo the name 
of a writ which lies againſt a perſon for ſuch an offence. 
Mar'xTor, /ub/t. [of main and top] the top of the main-maſt. 
| * Top gallant Maſt, a ſmall maſt, half the length of the main- 
top maſt. 8 ; | | 
Mann Top-maſt of 4 Ship, 
main-n aſt. . | 
| Mar'xYARD, ſubſt. [of main and yard] the yard of the main- maſt; 
which is uſually 3 of the length of the ſhip's-keel. | © 
Ma“joR, adj. Lat. 1. Greater in number, quantity or extent. The 
major part of a general aſſembly. Hooker, 2. Greater in rank or 
dignity. 3. When one is of age he is ſaid to be major. Tbis ſenſe 
is Chicfly uſed in Scotland. 4. A mayor or chief officer of a city or 
town; obſolete. _ 3 135 . 
Major, ſub. [with logicians] 1. The firſt propoſition of a regular 
| ſyllogiſm. 2. Containing ſome generality. The major of our au- 
thor's argument. Boyle. | 


a maſt that is half the length of the 


Major of a Brigade, either of horſe or foot, is he who receives 


orders, and the word from the major general, and gives them to the 
particular majors of each regiment. | | 
Majox General [in military affairs] he who receives the general's 
order, and delivers them out to the majors of the brigades, with whom 
he concerts what troops to mount the guard, &c. he is next chief 
commander to the general and lieutenant general; when there are 
two attacks at a ſiege, he commands that on the left. 8 
Major of a Regiment, the officer above the captain, the loweſt 
© field-officer ; an officer whoſe buſineſs it is to convey all orders to the 
regiment, to draw it up and exerciſe it, to ſee it march in good or- 
der ; to rally it, if it happens to be broken in an engagement. He 
is the only officer of foot, who is allowed to ride on horſeback. 
Majos of a fortified Town, has the charge of the guards, rounds, 
patrols, and centinels. 3» | _ 
Major Domo [(majeur dome, Fr.] the ſteward of a great man's 
houſe, a maſter of the houſhold ; alſo one who occaſionally holds that 
lace. | ; 
-M Major and Minor [in muſic] are ſpoken of the concords which 
differ from each other by a ſemitone. 8 | 
Ma'joraLTyY, the time or office of a mayor or major of a city, &c, 
This is now more commonly written mayoral;y. See MayoraLTY. 
MajoRa'T10N, /ub/?. [of major] 1. Encreaſe, enlargement. Five 
ways of majoration of ſound. Bacon. >> . 
Majo RIH Y [majerite, Fr. maggiorita, It.] 1. The greater number 
or part. 2. State of a perſon's being at full age, end of minority. 
During the infancy of Henry III. the barons were troubled in ex- 
pelling the French; but this prince was no ſooner come to his majo- 
rity, but the barons raiſed a cruel war againſt him. Davies. 3. The 


ſtate of being greater. It is not plurality of parts without majority of 


parts that maketh the total greater. Greav. 4. [From majores, Lat.] 
anceſtry. A poſterity not unlike their m4jority. 5. Firſt rank: Ob- 
ſolete. Shakeſpeare, 6. The office of a major. | 

Muaxa1'son Dieu, Fr. [i. e. the houſe of God] an hoſpital for fick 

ople. | 
INT ana Jus, Lat. [in law] a writ of proceeding in ſome cuſtomary 
manors, in order to a trial of rightof land. 
Malz E, a kind of Indian wheat, which bears an ear a foot, ſome- 
times a foot and a half long, upon a ſtalk of fix or eight feet high. 
The whole maize plant has the appearance of a reed: The male flow- 
ers are produced at remote diſtances from the fruit on the ſame plant, 
growing generally in a ſpike, upon the top of the ſtalk: The female 
flowers are produced from the wings of the leaves, and are ſurrounded 
Dy three or four leaves, which cloſely adhere to the fruit until it is ripe. 

his plant is propagated in England only as a curioſity, but in Ame- 
rica it is the principal ſupport of the inhabitants, and conſequently pro- 
pagated with great care. Miller. | 

To MakE, irreg. verb act. [MADE, irreg. pret. and part. paſſ. ma- 

code, Sax. maertkete, Du, machte, Ger. macan, Sax. maecken, Du. 
machen, Ger. but M. Caſaubon, without any neceſſity, will have it of 
.,, Gr.) 1. To cauſe to have any quality, I will make your 
cities waſte. Lewiticus. 2. To force, to compel, to conſtrain, They 
ſhould be mage to riſe at their early hour, Locke. 3. Lo form, to ſet- 
tle, Male friendſhips with the miniſters of ſtate. Rowe. 4. To cre- 
ate. Let us make man. Geneſis. 5. To form of materials, He had 
made it a molten calf, Exodus. 6. To compoſe, as materials or ingre- 
dients. A pint of ſalt of tartar expoſed into a moiſt air, will nate far 
more liquor than the former meaſure will contain, Brown, 7, To 
form by art what is not natural, T'excel the natural with made de- 
lights. Spenſer. 8. To produce as the agent. Thine enemies make a 
tumult. P/a/ms. 9. To produce as a caulg. Wealth makerh many 


friends. Proverbs, to. To do, to perform, to practiſe 


to deſtroy. He will not ſlip any advantage to 


no conſequence. They made light of it. St. Marthers, 39. To nabe he: 


mate ver their eſtates. Dryden. 47. To make over; to transfer. The ſe. 


male out the n.olt ancient medals from a letter. Felton. 49. 76 mat 
cut; to prove, to evince. No truth which a man may more evident 


hure of; to conſider 25 certain. They make as ſure of health and lie, 


make up; to clear. He was to mate up his accounts with his lord, 


On Wedneſday the general account 1s made up and printed. Graunt, 


MAK 


to uſe. We 


made prayer unto our God. Nehemiah. 11. To brins ; 

or condition. Not willing to make her a public — * any flag 
12. To hold, to keep. Deep in a cave the ſybil abe, ' Matte, 
den, 13. To ſecure from diſtreſs, to eſtabliſh in riches abode, Dy. 
Who makes or ruins with a ſmile or frown. Dryden, 1 or happine 
to incur, He accuſeth Neptune unjuſtly, who mates Qu To fu 
cond time. Bacon. 15. To commit. In excuſe of the e a fe. 
have made. Dryden. 16. To intend, to purpoſe to do wih 
thou male a ſhipboard ? to what end? Dryden. 17. To 231 hat vg 
fit from any thing. Did I make a gain of you, Ci ® Pro. 
To reach, to tend to, to arrive at. 'They that ſail jn the N 
make no lard of either fide. Brown. 19. To gaj; 3 Can 
little or no way. Bacon. 20. To force, to gain by free could %, 
his way o'er mountains. Dryden. 21. To exhibit. Whe 
keft a dinner, call not thy friends, but the poor. &,. e 
pay, to give. He ſhall make amends for the harm. "a 22, J 
To put, to place. You wult make a great difference berw a th 
les labours by land and Jaſon's voyage. Bacon. 2 4. To = Herey. 
uſe. 25. To incline, to diſpoſe. Io make us rely on the dum e 
nature when ſhe is leait able to relieve us. Brown, 26 Too of 
an argument. They judge this to make nothing for them 1 * 4 
27. (o repreſent, to ſhew. He is not that goole and aſs th 5 
would make him. Baker, 28. To conſtitute. To the peo Val 
creaſe of our happineſs. Locke. 29. To amount to. Wharf ng or in. 
were, it maketh no matter to me. Galatians, wits 


| n 30. To mould, 
Make the aſhes up into balls. Mo:imer. 31. To make N 


make him away. 0: 
ney. 32. To make away ; to transfer. To ſome friend na = 


Watler. 33. To mate account; to reckon, to believe. They my 

account but that the navy ſhould be abiolutely maſter of the ſa bh | 
con. 34. To make account of ; to eſteem, to regard. 35. 7, . . 
act; to treat without ceremony. The ſame who have _— 
with the greateſt names. Pope. 36. To male grod; to a 
defend, to juſtify. To make good his confident undertaking. 3, 5 
37. To make good; to fulfil, to accompliſh. This letter doth e 
the friar's words. Shakeſpeare. 38. Jo make light of ; to conſidei 00 


to court, to play the gallant, Every one that ates or receives ect. At 

diſan. 40. To make merry; to feaſt, to partake of an entertainment 

A hundred pound or two to make merry withal. S-akefeare. 41 1 
make much of; to cheriſh, to foſter. Jo take pride in making 2d of 
them. Sidney. 42. Tomakeof; what to make of, means how to underſtand. 
A thing we could not tell what to make of. Bacon. 43. To mate of 0 
produce from, to effect. 1 am aſtoniſhed that thoſe who have appeared 
againſt this paper have made ſo very little of it. Addiſn. 44. Jo mak 
of; to conticer, to account, to eſteem. Makes ſhe no n.ore if me thin 
of ſlave? Dryden. 45. To make of; to Cheriſh, to foſter. Xaycus ws 
wonderfully beloved, and made of by the Turkiſh merchants, Kmlly 

46. To makeover; to ſettle in the hands of truſtees. Th- wile herime 


cond mercy made over to us by the ſecond covenant, #4, 48. 7 
make out; to clear, to explain, to clear to one's ſelf. Antiquare 


male out to himſelf, than the exiſtence of a God. Locke. 5;0. To make 


as if both were at their diipoſe. Dryden. 5 1. To make ſure if; to ſe- 
Cure to one's poſſeſſion. Mole ſure of this day and hang to-morion, 
Dryden. 52 To make up; to get together. To make up his rent at 
quarter-day. Locke. 53. To make up; to reconcile, to repair, There 
is no doubt how far we are to proceed by collection before the full and 
complete meaſure of things neceſlary be made up. Hiker. 54. T0 
make up; to repair. A man among them that ſhovld mike ap the 
hedge. Ezekiel. 55. To make up; to compoſe as of ingredients. An 
enemy made np of wiles. South. 56. To make up, to ſuppiy, to fe- 

air. To make up the doctrine of man's ſal vation. Hooker. 57. J 


Rogers. 58. To make up; to accompliſh, to complete, to conclude, 


| Make much of one, good men are ſcarce. 
Said tauntingly to thoſe who are over ſollicitous for themſelves. 
To Make Faſi [a ſea phraſe] to bind or tie. | 
To MakE gig Law [a law term] is for a perſon to perform that 
law he has forn.erly bound himſelf to, 7. e. to clear himſelf of an at- 
e, brought againſt him; by his oath and the oaths of his neigb 
ours. 
To Makk, verb neut. 1. To tend, to travel, to go any Way, © | 
ruſh. Lincoln reſolved to mate on where the king was. Bacon. 2. 
'To contribute. Right is wrong, and wrong is right, when it naler 
for his own advantage. Swifr, 3. To operate, to act as à prooh 
argument or cauſe. 4 thing that may make to my preſent purpoſe. 
Boyle. 4. To concur. Antiquity, cuſtom and content in the churc 
of God, making with that which law doth eſtabliſh, are thenuſelves 
ſufficient reaſons to uphold the ſame. Hooker. 5. To ſhew, to A. 
pear, to carry appearance, You make as if you hanged yourſelf, 4 
Buthnot. 6. To make away with ; to deſtroy, to kill, to make away. 
This phraſe is improper. Seized with an unaccountable melancholy, 
which diſpoſed ſeveral of them to make away with themſelves, All- 
fon. 7. Jo make for; to advantage, to favour, None deny there 18 
a God, but thoſe for whom it maketh that there were no God. Bacon. 
8. To make up; to compenſate, to be inſtead of a thing. You have 
got a ſupply of friends to make up for thoſe who are gone. Suit. 
Mak E, al. [from the verb] 1. Structure, form, nature: 7 8 
lights of a nobler made and nature, which antedate immorta iy 
Glarville. 2, [Maca, gemaca, Sax.] companion, favountt, friens 
The maids and their makes, 
At dancing and wakes. B. Johnſon. o 
Ma'xs-paTE, fubft. [of make and bate] a cauſer and promo | 
uarrels, a breeder of ſtrife. Love in her paſſions, like 3 right u 
e whiſpered to both ſides arguments of quarrel. Siqney. Th 
Mak EA [of to make] 1. The creator, do ſupreme cauſe. * 
univerſal maker we may praiſe, Milton. 2. One who m 6 1 
thing. Sultan Achmet was a zraker of ivory rings. Broome: 3 ab 


MAL 


ſets any thing in its proper ſtate. Makers ot matrers of all mens 


who 


ac, er, [of make and peace] a peace. maker, a recon- 
A j | 


1. To be a makepeace ſhall become my age. Shakeſpeare. 


MaKeWEIGHT [of make and weight] any ſmall thing thrown in to 
AKEWE | | 


-_ wp OE ates, a miſmanagement of a public employment. 


Commonly written male adminiſtration, from malt, Lat. badly, and 
0 


| 2 175 [with anatomiſts] the cheek-bone, or cheek itſelf; 
s 


| heek. 206 
de bilot 0, rith anatomiſts] one of the bones of the upper jaw, 


Wh,” to the os fphenoides on the upper part, and to the os max- 
— 4 An —4 alſo a long proceſs or knob called proceſſus 


7 d part. 
maticus on its outwar 98 
Mals enk, Lat. (Hhαν Gr.] a fort of mallows. 


) x, ſubjt, This ſtone is ſometimes intirely green, but 
. 3 = / 5 nephrytic ſtone, ſo as in colour to reſemble the 
. b of the mallow , from which it has its name; tho ſome- 
- 3 it is vein'd with white, or ſpotted with blue or black. Wood- 
f | 1 xgn | 

s 3 [uahxia, Gr. with phyſicians] the longing of a wo- 
. man with child; alſo the green ſickneſs, as when young women eat 
r oatmeal, chalk, tobacco-pipes, Sc. | 

. Mata'crica, Lat. (of panacea, Gr. to ſoften; with ſurgeons] 
7 {-tening medicines, which by a moderate heat diſſolve ſome ſwellings, 
1 and diſperſe others. 


Milapy [maladie, Fr.] a diſeaſe, a diſorder of body, ſickneſs, 
Mal a DROIT, Fr. awkward, clumſey. : | 
Maiacorpss {with botaniſts] a plant with a mallow flower; but 

having a fruit, tho dry, like that of bramble. | 
: Marx', Lat. [paraypa, Of panacoy, Gr. to ſoften] a cata- 
plaſm, fomentation, or pulteſs for ſoftening and ripening impoſt- 
humes. 


Ma'.anpers [of malandare, It. to go ill] a diſeaſe in the fore- 
a dry ſcab on the paſtern of horſes. 1 
14 legs, a ary P 
Mä“raPERT [q. d. male partus, Lat. ill-gotten or bred ; mal and 
1 pet. Johnſon] im pertinent, ſaucy, impudent, ſprigntly without re- 
* ſpect or decency. Peace, maſter Margius, you are malapert. Shake- 
care. 
5 1 ennrie, adv. [of malapert] impudently, ſaucily. = 
of Ma'LapeRvx8ss [of nalapert] ſaucineſo, extraordinary readineſs 
nd, to give ſaucy language, quickneſs or livelineſs of reply without de- 
cency. | 
1 T 4 Marta'xaTe, werb act. [malaxatum, ſup. of malaxo, Lat. from 
11 padzoow Or hαν,?ů Gr. to ſoften] to make ſoft, to mollify, to knead 
lan any body into ſoftneſs. . 8 
vis MaLlBra'ncHisM, the doctrine or ſentiments of father Mal- 
* bach a prieſt of the oratory of France, and mnch the ſame as Car- 
telanum. ä 
5 Ma'LDb Rox, a borough town of Eſſex, on an eminence at the con- 
175 fux of the Cheldmer and Pant, or Blackwater, where they enter the 
125 ſea, 38 miles from London. It gives title of viſcount to the earl of 
1 Lex, and ſends two members to parliament. . 
my Maus, adj. [maſculas, Lat. male, Fr. maſchio, It. macho, Sp. and 
Wt Port.] belonging to the male kind, being of that ſex which begets 
lie, young, not female. es 
o fe. Marg, /ub//. the he of any ſpecies, not the ſhe. In moſt the nale 
157 I peter, and in ſome few the female. Bacon. 
nt at ALE, a budget for carrying letters on a journey. This is com- 
here monly written 2 . See Mail. | 
| ard arr, in compoſition, ſignifies ill, from male, Lat. male, O. Fr. 
„ „* 8 h 
| the Maie-avminisTRA'TION, abi. bad management of public affairs, 
An A prince laid aſide for male adminiſtration. Swaft. 
0 fe. Ma'LEconTENT, or MALECONTE'NTED, adj. [male-contento, Lat. 
7. 75 mal-content, Fr.] diſcontented ; applied ſometimes in a ſubſtantive 
lord, tom; eſpecially to ſuch as are uneaſy and difiatizfied with their ſove- 
clude, gn prince or his miniſtry, and with for or attempt a change of go- 
. vernment. For the better ſecuring his eſtate againſt mutinous and 
nalecentented ſubjects. Bacon. To confine the malecontent to ſome ca- 
I fle. Addiſon. | ROE. 7 | 
MarkcoxrE“xTEDL, adv. [of malecontented] with diſcontent. 
1 that MaiscoxTe'xTepxess [of maleconted} diſcontent, diſſaffection, 
an 1 5 _ of affection to a government. A ſpirit of malecontemtedneſs. 
neig . ecrator, : | 
Matroreres, adj. [ maledictus, Lat.] accurſed or banned. 
ay, t0 ALEDI'CT1ON, Fr. [maledizicne, It. malaicion, Sp. of maledi&io, 
n. 2. at] curſe, execration, denunciation of evil. Divine malidiction laid 
makts by the fin of man upon theſe creatures. Hooker. | 
proof, #ALEDICTION [in old deeds] an imprecation or curſe, which was 
urpoſe, acently annexed to grants of lands, &c. made to churches and re- 
church '$10us houſes, to deter perſons from attempting to alienate or apply 
uſelves them to other uſes. 
to ap- ALEFA'CTION, Aal. [of male and facto, Lat.] a crime an of- 
If, A- fence, They have {es 'd their — 1 
away. : AaLEFA CTOR [ma/faiteur, Fr. malfatiore, It. of malcfattor, from 
ncholy, ae and facto, Lat.] a criminal, an offender againſt law, a guilty 
. Addie * | 
there 18 MALE'FIC, Or 7 3 | | 
1 ail n adj. Lat. [maleficus, Lat.] cauſing 
"8 have Erie Planets [with aſtrologers] the planets Saturn and Mars 
jt, b called on account * the evil elle, . to them. ; 
* eee RENT [nale geren, Lat.] ill behaving, unthrifty, impro- 
friend ul - vaaerie- [of male and practice] praflice contrary to 
Matr'voLexce [malevolentia, Lat.] ill-will, hatred, ſpight 
ion , - 2 , ma; 
noter 0 Suuty. The 1 of fortune. J A er 
ht nal. yy 15 VOLENT [ nalewolemto, It. maleæ olens, Lat.] that bears ill-will 
„ Th gel as} 95 _ malignant, Our malevolent ſtars have ſtrug- 
kes af ALEVoLESTLY, adv. 3 KS f a 
U. Y, adv. [of maliaulint] malignity, with ſpight, or 
3 * will Aſperſions that were dL {ently cat — him. 12 


MAL 


Ma'Lrce, Fr. [malizia, It. alicia, Sp. and Port. of malitia, Lat. 
1. IIl-will, grudge or ſpight, deſire of hurting. 2. Badneſs of deſign 
deliberate miſchief. | 


To Maio, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to regard wich ill-will ; 
obſolete, Spenſer. 

Mar1'cious [malitioſus, Lat. malicieux, Fr. malixioſo, It. malicioſo, 
Sp.] 1. Full of malice, ſpightfyl, ill diſpoſed to any one, malignant. 
Be not merciful to them that offend of malicious wickedneſs. Pſalms, 
2. Infectious. The air appearing ſo malicious. Harvey. | 

| MairciovsLy, adv. [of malicious] 1. With intention of miſchief, 
700 on of miniſters maliciouſly bent againſt me. Gulliver. 2. Spight- 
ully. 


Marr'eiousxzss [of malitious] malice, intention of miſchief to 
another. | 

MarrTox. adj. [malin, malignt, Fr. maligno, It. and Sp. of malignus, 
Lat. the g is mute or liqueſcent] 1. Bent on miſchief, miſchievous. 
A tacit ju. of malign ſpirits. Bacon. 2. Infectious, peſtilen- 
tial. Malign u cers and pernicious impoſthumations. Bacon. 
i To Marton, verb act. [maligno, Lat.] 1. To envy, to wiſh ill to. 
Private men whom they malign Spenjer. 2. To miſchief, to hurt, 
to harm. | ms . | | 

Marrexaxcy [of malignant] 1. Malevolence, unfavourableneſs. 
My ſtars ſhine darkly over me, the malignancy of my fate might per- 
haps diſtemper yours. Shakeſpeare. 2. Deſtructive tendency, infec- 
tiouſneſs. A bubo according to the degree of its malignancy. Wiſe- 
man. | 


Mat1cnanT, adj. Fr. [malignans, Lat.] 1. Hurtful, miſchievous, 


: malicious, intend ing or effecting ill, unpropitious. Repreſented in a 


falſe and malignant light. Watts, 2. Deſtructive to life. A malig- 
nant vapour that falls upon the joint. eme. See Malicx. 
Marlioxaxr, ſabſi. [malignus, Lat.] 1. A man malevolently diſ- 
pofed, one of ill intentions, an envious, ill affected perſon. Occafſon 
was taken by certain malignants ſecretly co undermine his great autho- 
rity. Hooker. 2. A reproachful term uſed by the ſectaries, iu the civil 
wars, of the defenders of the church and monarchy. | 
MaLlicnanT Hiſeaſe [with phyſicians] a diſeaſe which rages more 


_ vehemently, and continues longer, than its nature uſually permits it 


to do; or rather ſuch a one as is greatly aggravated. The term is 
generally applied to ſuch fevers as are epidemical or infectious, and 
are attended with {pots and eruptions. _ | 
MaLlsNAN TTT, adv. {of malignant] maliciouſly, hurtfully, miſ- 
chievouſly. 2 | h 
MaLircxity [malignite, Fr. malignita, It. malignidad, Sp. of na- 
lignitas, Lat.] 1. Hurtfulneſs, miſchievouſneſs, deſtructive tendency, 
contrariety to life. An invincible maſignity in his diſeaſe. H.rwey, 


2. Malignant nature or quality, ill-will, maliciouſneſs. 3. Evilneſs 


of nature. This ſhews the high malignity of fraud. South. 
Marr GN ER [of align] 1. One who regards another with ill-will. 
Such as theſe are philoſophy's maligner's. Glanville. 2. Sarcaſtical 
cenſurer. . | N n | 
MaLiony, adv. [of Malign] enviouſly, miſchievouſly. Or 
praiſe ma/iznly arts I cannot reach. Pope. 


Ma'txin [prob. of Mal, for Mary, and kin, a diminutive term.] | 


a fort of mop made of rags for ſweeping an oven: thence a frightful 
figure of clouts dreſſed up: thence a dirty wench. Hanmer 

MaLL, abi. [malieus, Lac. a hammer] 1. A ſtroke, a blow. 2. 
A kind of bcater or hummer [mail. Fr.] He took a mall, and after 
having hollowed the handle and that part which ftrikes the ball, he 
incloſed in them ſeveral drugs. Jadiſon. 3. A walk where they for- 
merly played with malls and balls, tucn as that in St. James's park. 
Mell, in Iſlandic, implies an area or walk ſpread with ſheils. 

Mar, or PaLL-MaLL [q. pellere malleo, to drive with a mallet] 


a ſort of play or exerciſe with a wooden ball, and an inftrument cal- 


led a mall, by which the ball is ſtrack with great force and art, fo as 
to run through an iron arch at the end of a long alley, ſmoothly gra- 
velled, and boarded on each ſide. This arch is called the paſs, and 
the alley i alſo called the mall. | 
To Marr, verb act. [from the ſubit.] to beat or iirike with a 
mall. . 
Ma'LLAup [malart, Fr.] a wild drake or male duck. 1 
MaLLEaB!LITY, or MA'LLEABLENESs, the quality of being beaten 
out or wrought with a hammer, and ſpreading, being beaten, with- 


out breaking or cracking, which glaſs will not bear, but gold will, to 


the higheſt degree of any metal whatſoever, 

M LLEABLE, Fr. [of allius, Lat. a hammer] that is hard and 
ductile, that way be hammered, and that will ſpread out bein 
beaten ; this is a quality poſſeſſed in the molt eminent degree by gold, 
it being more ductile than any other metal, and is oppoſite to friability 
or brittleneſs. | | | | | 

To Ma'LLEATE, verb af. [of malleus, Lat. a hammer] to ham- 
mer, to ſhape or forge by the hammer. The art of melting and 
malleating metals. Derham, 

Ma“LLEATED, part. adj. [of mallæatus, Lat. of malleate] ham- 
mered or wrought with a hammer. | 5 

MaLlLEo'Lus, Lat. folk anatomiſts] a proceſs in the lower part 
of the leg, juſt above the foot. 

Ma'LLET [malleus, Lat.] a fort of wooden hammer, 

Ma'tLzus [in anatomy] one of the ſmall bones of the ear, fo 
named from its reſemblance to a hammer, | 

Ma'LLows [mealpe, Sax. naive. Fr. malva, It. Sp. Port. and Lat.] 

a plant well known. 

Ma'LMsBURY, a large borough town of Wiltſhire on the river 


Avon, 89 miles from London. It ſends two members to parlia- 


ment. 

Ma'wmsty [of Malugſia, a city of Candia in Greece] 1. A fort 
of grape. See VIX E. 2. A luſcious ſort of wine. Metheglin, wort, 
and malmſey. Shakeſpeare. 

Maroc row Iq. malum, an apple, and cecfena, Lat. cotton, be- 
cauſe cf its downy coat] a ſort of peach; called alſo meleceeny. 

Malock ANA Tun [with anatomiſts] the cartilage or griltle, called 
alſo x:phoides, or ſword- like. : 

Ma'.Pas, a market town of Cheſhire, 157 miles from London. 
It gives tile of viſcount to the earls of Cholmondeley. FA 
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Mer [meale, Sax. malt, Su. mout, Du. molt, L. Ger. malty, H. 
Ger.] barley or 6ther grain ſoaked in water, then laid in heaps to 
ferment, and dried on a kiln in order to make'drink. Beer hath 
walt firſt infuſed” in the liquor, and afterwards boiled with the hop. 
Bacon. | 

To Marr, verb af. To make malt. 


To Mair, werb neut, to be made into malt. It will mowburn, 


which will make it 2za/t worſe. Mortimer. 
MaLT-paink [of mat and drink] liquor for drink made of 
malt. ERA | 
MarLT-pusT [of malt and duff} the duſt taken from malt in clean- 
ing it. Mult-duf? is an enricher of barren land. Mortimer, 
MaLT-FLOOR [of malt and foor] a floor to dry malt on. Empty 
the corn from the ciſtern into the mait-foor, Mortimer. 
MarT-yorst [of malt and horſe} a hore uſed in grinding malt. 
It ſeems to have been in Shakeipeare's time a term of reproach tor a 
doll dolt. You whoreſon, you malt hir/e dradge. Shakeſpeare. 
Malr Long, or Marr Worm, a cancerous tore about the foot of 
an horſe; alſo an mſec. Ss, | | c 
Maur Mulna [in old records] a quern or malt mill. 
Ma'LTMAan, or Ma“LrsTER [of z:a/t] a maker of malt. Tom is 
now a journey man mal/ter. Sat dt. | A: 
Ma'LTon, a borough town of the North-riding of Yorkſhire, 199 
miles from London. It ſends two members to parliament. 
Marr Shot [in old records] a certain duty anciently paid for mak- 
ing malt. 1 
The Croſs of Mala, which is worn by the knights of St. John of 
Jeruſalem, is a croſs of eight points. 
Ma'iva, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb common mallows. 
MaLva'ceous [maivaceus, of maive, Lat. mallows] like, belong- 
ing to, or made with mallows. | 
 Ma'Lvapa (of Spain] a coin, 13 of which make an Engliſh far- 
thing. | THis HOLES | | : 
 Marvor'sin [g. d. mal, evil, in, Fr. a neighbour] an ancient. 
warlike engine tor caſting ſtones, battering walls, Wc. 
 MaLveRrsa'TION, Fr. [matverjacion, Sp.] mitbehaviour in an office, 


raploy or commiſſion; as, breach of truſt, extortion, mean aritices, 


wicked and fraudulent tricks. | 
Ma't um, Lat, evil, miſchief, calamity, affliction, diſeaſe, &c. 


Maluu Terre, Lat. [with botaniſts] the apple of the carth, che 


herb birth wort; ſo called, becauſe its fruit reſembles the apple. 

Malum Moriaum, Lat. {the dead diſeaſe] a ſort of ſcab io termed, 
becauſe it renders the body black and mortthed. 

Maa, or Ma"wma [mam, C. Brit. of mamma, Lat. this word is 
{aid to be found for the compellation of mother in all languages; and 
is therefore ſappoſed to be the firſt ſyllables that a child prouounces] 
the fond word for- mother. That they may not tell tales to papa and 
ma, ma. Swift. 5 = | 

Mawa'tukts [of manluc, Arab. a boght Jae, or one under the do- 
minion of another] adynaſty which reigned a conſiderable time in Egypt. 
Dherbelot very juſtly obſerves, that the term mamluc ſigniſies a ſlave 
in general; but in particular has been applied to thoſe ſlaves (whether 
Twrks or Circafians) which the kings of the race of Saladin trained up 
in military exerciſe, and which conftituted their 27/itia ; He thould 
have ſaid, Sanding army; and who in time became maſters of Fg; 
Where they reign'd 275 years, i. e. from 648 to 923 of the herab, 
at which time they were ſubdued by ſaltan Sim; who defented (25 
Pecoch tells us) Tumanbai, the laſt of theſe ade monarchs, and having 
got poſieilion of his perſon, ad urbis portam patibulo affixit. See Bac- 
chus, Egyptian and Grecian empires, compared with Egetiel c. xxix. 
v. 14. 15. ** 1t foal! be the BasEsT of the kingdoms, neither ſpall it exait 
iH, any more above the nations.” See alſo Dr. NewTON's Difſerta- 
tion on Prophecies, p. 391393: | 


Ma'min Tree [in Jamaica] a tree that grows plentifully in the 


wopds, yielding a pleaſant liquor, drank by the inhabitants, &c. 
ealled the plarter's toddy tree. = 
Ma'mma, Lat [with anatomiſts] a breaſt, pap, or teat of a wo- 
man; alſo a dug in cattle. & 8 5 
Mammalia, Lat. [with anatomiſts] an artery that iſſues out of 
the ſubclavian branch of the aſcending trunk of the aorta, and ſup- 
plies the breaſts. 97 2, | | | 
Mi'mwany Hefe., [with anatomiſts] thoſe arteries and veins which 
paſs through the plands or kernels and muicies of the breaſt. 
MammMtt” ee, /ub/t. The mammee tree hath a roſaccous flower 
which conſiſts of Teveral leaves placed in a circular order, from whoſe 
eup ariſes the pointal, which afterwards becomes an almolt ipherical 
fleſhy fruit, containing two or three ſecds, incloſed in hard rough 
ſhells. - Midler. | | | 
Ma"MmeT, allt. [from nam or mamma] a puppet, a figure dreſſed 
Ma'mmiroRM nam forme, Fr, from mamma, a pap, and forma; 
Lat. hape] having the ſhape of naps or dugs. 
Ma'rmirorm Proceſſes Fproceſſus mammifermes, Lat.] two knobs of 
the bone of che back part of the Kull. . 
Mamwiillanes fin anatomy] two little protuberances ſomething 
relemoling nipples, found under the fore ventricles of the brain, and 
iuppoled to be the organs of ſmelling, 


MA“ E, fbf. a large ſhapeleſs piece. The ice was broken 
into large mammocks. James Voyage. 5 

MIMMUIVVa'ets Arteria, the ſame as mummaria. 

Ma MMILLARY, ad, {manmllczre, Fr. t:ammillaris, Lat.] belong- 
ing to the paps or dugs. | | | 

MammMiLLARY Artery [with anatomiſts] an artery which ſupplies 
the breait, 

MAaMMILLARY Precgſſes [with anatomiſts] two protuberances of the 
bone in the temples, re:embling the teats or dugs of a cow. 

To Ma"mmock prob. of Man, Br. little or ſmall, and Def, a di- 
minutive] to break into bits or ſcraps, to tear. 

Ma'mmox pd, Syr. riches or gain, the god of wealth and 
riches; alſo riches. The mammon of unrighteouſneſs. Goſpel. 

Ma"uonisr [of mammon] one whoſe heart is ſet upon getting 
worldly wealth. 
— :00'Da, a coin among the Indians, of equal value with our 

' . 


ſhackle him hand and foot. Aut hngt. 


from menus, Lat, hand] chains for the hands, ſhackles, hand-cuf er 


his lance. Kuelles. 5. Io wield, to move or uſe eaſily. Long tubes 


view of being advanced to the pontificate. Aadiſon. 


MAN 


Ma'uornv, a piece of money at Ormus in valu 

Max. irr. pl. Mex [man, mon, menn, or 
Dan. manna, Goth. ] 1. A human creature, A combina»! 
ideas of a certain figure, with the powers of motion oY of t 
joined to ſubſtance, make the ordinary idea of a h. n reaſoning 
a woman, Every mon-child ſhall be circumciſed, Gam "2 Ny 
a boy. And the ha dreams but what the boy believ'd 5 . Not 
A ſervant, an attendant, a dependant. To employ othe den, 4, 
Raleigh. 5. A word of familiarity, bordering on 000 3 
ſpeak no treaſon, mon. Shakeſpeare. 6. It is uſed ge ou We 
cation, like the French on, one, any one. A man rr eri. 
find ſome antiquities. Hahn. 7. One of uncommon wales t9 
Manners maketh man. William of Wickham. 8. A Fas cations, 
qualified in auy particular manner. He a mn of war 065 | ey 
1 Samnel. 9. Individual. In matters of equity between e 
nan. Watts, 10. A human creature, not a beaſt. 11, A on an 
independent perſon. To this ſenſe ſome refer the following thy N 
of Shakeſpeare, others to the ſenſe next foregoing. halle: 
monſter make a man: any ſtrange beaſt there mal 


e 8 . ſterling, 
menn, dax. Many. 


There would this 


es = ! 

Jprare. 12. When a perlon is not in his ſenſes, we fo pine] ons, 
own man, Ainſworth, 13. A moveable picce at chefs or grin ; 

Max of War, a ſhip of war. | VE. ms 

To Man, verb act. [mannen, Du.] 1. To furniſh with 
Either of them ſhould ſend certain ſhips to ſea well manned and 
parel'd to fight. Hayward. 2. To guard with men. To a . i 
one port, or man one public wall. 7ar-. 3. Lo fortify, to Wande 
Having man'd his foul with proper reſſections, exerted himſelf” Fr 
diſon. 4. To Man a haar [with falconers] is to make hier wean: 
tame and tractable. 5. To attend, to wait on, to ſerve. 5 1 
never mand With agate till now. Shakeſpeare, 6. Lo direct in bot. 
lity, to point, to aim; obſolete, 

To Man rhe Capſtan [iea phraſe] uſed when they would hare the 
men heave at the capſtan. | | ip 
Max cee Jop [ea term] is a word of command, when men 
are ordefcd to go into the top of a ſhip. | | 

Man rhe Latter, or Max the Ship's Side among failors) is a wort 
of command, when any perſon of figure is at the lide of a Ip, read 
to enter or be helped into it. | 

To Ma'xAcUE, verb ad. [of manus, Lat.) to bind with hard. 
cuffs or ſetters, to chain the hands, to: ſhackle. 'I'v Manacis and 


men. 


Ma"xacLts, but rarely uſed in che ſingular [moricles, Fr. marice, 


fetters. = | 
To Mx'xace, verb. af. [menoger, Fr. manegeiare, It. manyer, 
Sp.] 1. To govern, to make tractable. We will manage Bull I war- 
rant you. Arbuihuit, 2. Vo mind or take ſpecial care of, to huſband, 
3. To conduct, to carry on. The fathers had »:araged the charge of 
idolatry againſt the heathens. Sz g tet. 4. To train a horle to 
graceful action. Managing his horte, and charging and diſcharging 


are cumberſome, and ſcarce to be eaſily managed. Newton, b. To 
treat with caution or decency. 'T his is a mere French phraſe, I ne- 
nager, and ought not to be imitated. Notwithſtanding it was #9 
mach his intere!t to manage his proteſtant ſubjects, he made over his 

principality to France.  Adi/on. | | | 

To Maxace, verb neut. to ſuperintend affairs, to tranſact. Leave 
them to meme for thee. Dryden. 

Maxace [menage, Fr. managgio, It.] 1. The act of managing of 2 
family, of a concern, buſineſs, &c. conduct, adminiſtration, In the 
conduct and zunage of actions. Bacon. 2. Uſe, inſtrumentality, 
Quick{ilver will not endure the -:a-age of the fire. Bacon. 

Ma'xAOGEABLE {of manage} 1. Eaſy in the ule, not difficult to be 
wielded or moved. The glafles are readily manageable. Newton, 2. 
Tractable, governable ; as, a manageable horſe. 

Ma'nactaBLENESS [of manageable] 1. Accommodation to ealy 
uſe. The greater or leſs exactneſs or nanageablineſi of the ini. 
ments employed. Boyle. 2. Tractableneſs, eaſineſs to be governed. 

Ma"xagrmext {menagement, Fr.] 1. The act of managing or 07- 
dering, conduct, adminiftration. The wrong management of the earl 
of Godolphin. S$wi/t. 2. Practice, trantaction, dealing. This 
Tems a Galliciſm. Ile had great managements with eccleſiatucs in the 


Max AER [of manage} 1. One who has the conduct or direction 
of any thing. Ihe manager opens his ſluice every night. Adidijar. 
2. A man ot frugality, a good huſband. A manager ol his treaſure, 
and yet bountiful. Tele. : 5 

Ma'naciey [menagery, Fr.] 1. Conduct, direction, adminiſtra- 
tion. So ill an account of any conduct or diſcretion in the nancy} 
of that aFair. Clarendon, . 2. Huſbandry, frugality. 80 well er 
its good nanagery. Decay of Piety. 3. Manner of uling. [nilruc 
them in the. manner of the fight, and teach them the ready manage 
of their weapons. Decay of Piety. : 

MaxaTtu', or Maxarr [about the iſland Hiſpaniola] a 223 
whale kind, ſome of u hich are ſo large that they can ſcarce be crav 
by a yoke of oxen. | : . 

Mana'Tion [manatio, Lat.] the act of flowing or running 
ſomething elſe. ; 

Manzo're [man-bore, Sax.] a compenſation or recompence 
in money for the killing of a man. ; | 

Ma'nca, a ſquare piece of gold in former times, valued at 39 

ence, 3 of goll 
Maxca [of filver] 60 ſhekels, about 7 J. 105. in value; 

100 ſhekels, in value 75 L. ſterling. : * 
Maxcne, or Mauxcus [in heraldry] an odd faſhioned fles 
with long hangers to it, | | „ 1:06-rontl 

Ma't CHERON ws French heralds] a ſleeve uſed indifferent) 
with manche, and ſignifies any fort of ſleeve. i ; 

Ma'xcuf Preſent, a bribe or preſent from the donor 5 own hand 

Ma NCHESTER, a very large and populous market t0 
caſhire, near the conflux of the Ixx and IX WELT, 165 
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MAN 


michet, Fr. Skinner. miche de pain, Ft.] a ſmall lodf 
A ſmall toaſt of manchet. Bacon, 
El Tree, or MANCHINE'LO Tree, a tree in the iſland of 


Ma'NCHET [ 
of hne bread. 


Men 5 male flowers or katkins, which become round fleſhy 
ym hich is contained a rough woody nut incloſing four or five 


joit, in vt ative of the Weſt- Indies, and grows equal to the 
flar ſeeds ; I" "to wood, which is ſawn out into Sis — brought 
of a beautiful grain, will poliſh well, and laſt long; 
much eſteemed in cabinet makers work. In cutting 
the juice of the bark, which is of a milky colour, 


ſze of an oak; 
to England, 18 
and is thereſore 
down thoſe trees, 


be burnt out before the work is begun; for its nature is ſo corro- 
mul : 


that it will raiſe bliſters on the ſkin, and burn holes in linen ; and 
woe old happen to fly into the eyes of the labourers, they are in 
EN "of loſing their ſight. The fruit is of the colour and ſize of the 
m_ ippin, by Which many Europeans have been deceived; ſome 
7 824 have greatly ſuffered, and others loſt their lives by eating it, 
hich will corrode the mouth and throat, The leaves of theſe trees 
wa abound with a milky juice of the ſame nature, ſo that the cattle 


er ſhe 1 will 
. under their ſhade; yet the goats eat this fruit without any in- 


ary, Miller. ; 
To Manet ATE [mancps, Lat.] 1. To enſlave, to bind, to tie: 
Meteors are in themſelves more unſtable and leſs mancipated to Rated 
motions. Hale. 2. To deliver the poſſeſſion, to give the right to 
another, to ſell for money. | _ 
ManciPa TION ſof mancipate} ſlavery, involuntary obligation; 
alſo the act of giving up a thing to another ; an ancient manner of 
ſelling before witneſtes, in which divers formalities were uſed for aſ- 
furance of the bargain and fale. 8 | 
-Ma'SC1PLE [ manceps, Lat.] A caterer, a purveyor for a commu- 
nity, one who buy's victuals and proviſions for a college or mona- 
ftery. Their manciple fell dangerouſly ill. Betterton, 
Maxcu'sa {fo called of manu cuſa, Lat. 7. e. ſtamped or coined 
with the hand] an ancient coin, in value about a mark in ſilver. 
Manpaimus, Lat. {7. e. we command] a writ granted by the king, 
& called from the firſt word, commanding corporations to reſtore 
adermen and others to office, out of which they have been put un- 
juſtly. = 3 
MaxDamus, is alſo a charge to a ſheriff to take into the hands. 


of the king all the lands and tenements of the king's widow, who, 


contrary to her oath formerly given, had married without the king's 
conſent, EY 
MAVD ZRT, ful. a Chineſe magiſtrate ; the title of lord among 
the Chineſe Tartars. 
Maxvarin Language, the language ſpoken by the Mandarins, 
and in the court of China; and is that in China, that the Latin is in 
Europe; the Mandarins always being men of letters, 
Ma'ndaTARY, Jubſft. [mandataire, Fr. mandatario, It.] one to 
whom a command or charge is given; alſo he who comes into a be- 
nefice by mandamus. A mandatary is he, to whom the pope has, by 
virtue of his prerogative and his own proper right, given a mandate 
for his benefice. Ali fe. | | 
Ma'xpaTe [mandat, or mandement, Fr. mandato, It. and Sp. of 
mandatum, Lat.] 1. A judicial command of the king or his juſtice, 
to have any thing done for the difpatch of juſtice, precept, ee 
commiſſion ſent or tranſmitted. He thought the mandate forged. 
Drjden. 2. Command in general. Her force is not any where ſo 
apparent as in expreſs mandates or prohibitions. Hooker. 


his advocate, but a maſter and mardator to his proctor. Aylrfe. 
Ma'xpaToRY, adj. [mando, Lat.] directory. preceptive. 
Ma'xpiBLE [mandibula, Lat. with anatomiſts] the jaw, either up- 
per or lower, the upper jaw conſiſting of twelve bones, ſix on each 
fide ; or the lower jaw, which, when a perſon comes to ripeneſs of 
years; grows into one continued bone, and very hard and thick ; the 
inſtrument of manducation. 'The crocodile moveth the upper jaw, as if 
- upper nandible did make an articulation with the cranium. 
rew, 


Maxpi'sutar, adj. ¶ mandibularis, Lat.] pertaining to the jaw. 


ManpiBular My/cies [with anatomiſts] thoſe mutcles which be- 


long to the lower jaw. | 
Maxp1'tion [mantiglione, It.] a ſoldier's garment. Skinner; a 
lleeveleſs jacket, a looſe caſſock. | 
Ma'xvokRIL, or Ma'noker, [mandrin, Fr.] a kind of wooden pul- 
ley, that is part of a turner's leath, of which there are ſeveral kinds, 
3 flat, hollow, pin and ſcrew manderils. Mandrels are made with a 
long wooden ſhank, to fit ſtiff into a round hole that is made in the 
work that is to be turned. This mandrel is called a ſhank or pin- 
mandrel; and if the hole the ſhank is to fit into be very ſmall, and the 
work to be faſtened on it retty heavy, then turners faſten a round iron 
nk or pin, and faſten their work upon it. Maren. 
A NDIL, a ſort of cap or turbant worn by the Perſians. | 
Ma NDRAKE, or MaNDRA'GORa [CO'NTVT, Heb. wardgayoexs, of 
64928, Gr. a cave or den, becauſe of its growing near caves and 
udy places, mandragoras, Lat. mandragore, Fr.] a plant, whoſe di- 
ided root bears fome reſemblance to the legs and thighs of a man. 
t bears a yellow fruit, called mandrake — The flower of the 
nardrake confilts of one leaf, in the ſhape of a bell; the pointal be- 
comes a 23 ſoft fruit, in which are contained many kidney 
od + The roots of this plant are faid to bear a reſemblance 
ar human form. The report of tying a dog to this plant, in order 
OG it up, and prevent the certain death of the perſon who dares 
attempt ſuch a deed, and of the groans emitted by it when the vio- 
er is offered, are equally fabulous. Mil/er. Among other virtues, 
e has been falſely celebrated for rendering barren women 
4 I. It has a ſoporific quality, and the ancients uſed it when they 
ited a narcotic of the moſt powerful kind. Hill. | 
P A NDUCATE, verb act. [manducatum, ſup. of manduco, Lat.] 
ew, to eat. 
ANDUCA'T10N, Fr. [manducazione; It. of manducatio, Lat.] the 
ewing or eating. Manducation is the action of the lower jaw 


* euing the food and preparing it in the mouth before it is received 


ſtomach, Ouin 
60, | — 


lter themſelves under them, and ſcarcely will any vegetable 


M A N 


Ma'npuci [among the Romans] the name of certain hidecus f. 
gures of perſons, which were deſigned to entertain ſome and frighr 
others at their plays. The mothers uſed to fright their children with 
their names, by crying manducus uenit. | 

Max DU Thurſday, or Mau'xpy Thurſday [q. dies mand ati, i. e. 
the day of command] the "Thurſday next before Eafter, ſo denomi- 
nated from our Saviour's giving a charge to his diſ-iples before his laſt 
ſupper. It has been an antient prac ice in England, for the kings and 
queens on that day to waſh the feet of ſo many poor men, Cc. as 


they had reigned years, and to give them a dole of cloth, ſhoes, ſtock- 


ings, money, bread and fiſh, in imitation of our Saviour, who waſhed 
the diſciples feet at his ordaining the Lord's ſupper, bidding them do 
the like to one another. TE th 

Mane [mwng, C. Br. man, Dan. maan, Su. maene, Du.) the long 
hair hanging down on a horſe's neck, and other animals. 

Ma"veaTER [of man and eat] one that feeds on human fleſh, a 
cannibal, an anthropophagite. EY | 

Ma'xev, adj. [of mane} having a mane. 

Ma"xzquin [manncken, Du. maenchen, Ger. with painters, &c.] 
a little ſtatue or model uſually made of wax or wood, the junctures 
whereof are ſo contrived, hat it may be put into any attitude at plca- 
ſure, and its imperies and folds may be diſpoſed at diſcretion. . 

Ma'Nes, Lat. ghoſt, ſhade, that which remains of man after 
death. Hail O ye holy Manes, hail again. Dryden. | 

Maxks, were certain Roman deities, which ſome ſuppoſe to have 


been the /e#/s of perſons deceaſed ; and others, that they werc infer- 


nal gods, and gods of the dead. [See CN OTA PH.] Some are of 
opinion, that the celeftial gods were thoſe of the living, and the mazes 
the gods of the dead. Others take mazes to be the gods of the night, 
and that the Latin word ane, was thence derived. Apuleius writes, 
that they were dæmons or genii, which were ſomerimes called my 
res, of which, the good were called /ares familiares, and the bad lara. 
The manes were ſuppoſed to preſide over tombs, and had adoration 
paid to them accordingly. 


Ma 'Ne-sHeeT [of mane and ſpeet, with grooms] is a covering for 


the upper part of a horſe's head, and all round his neck. which at 
one end has two holes for the ears to paſs through, and then joins to 
the halter on the fore-part, and likewiſe to the jurcingle or long girth 
on the horſe's back, | 

Mang. or Ma'ten, Heb. a weight or ſum of money among 
the Jews, about an 100 ſhekels in gold, value 75/7. bo in filrer, va- 
lue 77, io. | 
_ Buxtorf ſays, the antient ſacred nina contained 50 /acred ſgelels, 
and 100 w#/gar ones. And the TaBLEs of the Gre ian, Roman, and 
Fewii meaſures makes it equal to 6/7, 165. 109. 4. | 

Ma'xevi., ad}. [of men and full] valiant, flout. A handful it had 
devour'd, it was ſo manful. Futler, _ 

Ma"xeuLLY, adv. [of marful} valiantly, floatly. Artimeſia be- 
haved herſelf -1-:#«ly in a great fight at ſea, when Xerxes ood by 
as a coward. Abbre. 

Ma'xFULN ESS [of man and pulneppe, Sax.] valour, floutnefs. 
 Ma'ncaxtsE, ſubſt. [mangane/ia, low Lat.] Manganeſe is extremely 
well known by name, tho gh the glaſsmen uſe for it many different 
ſubſtances, that have the ſame effect in clearing the foul colour of 

their glaſs. It is properly an iron ore of a poorer tort; the moſt per- 
fect ſort is of a dark iron gray, very heavy, but brittle. H. I. 
Max Cern, or Munc-Corn [mengen, Du. to mingle] as wheat and 


rye,  peaſe and oats, mixed corn, mallin. 
Ma'npaTor, Lat. a director. A perſon is ſaid to be a client to | 


Mance, ſubſt. [de mange aiſon, Fr.] a ſcab on dogs, Sc. alſo a 
filthy and infectious diſeaſe in horſes, and in cattle. The ſheep died 
of the rot, and the ſwine of the mange. B. Johnſon. 


Ma'xcer {mangevire, Fr. of manger, to eat] a conveniency for 


eating corn, a ſort of trough for horſes to fecd in. ä 

MaxckEx [in a ſhip] a place on the deck, made with planks, a- 
bout a foot and a half high, to catch and receive the ſca- water that 
beats in at the hawſes in ſtreſs of weather. | 

Ma'xciness [of mangy] ſtate of having the mange, ſcabbineſs, a 
ſort of itching diſtemper, common to dogs, and other animals. 

To Ma'nGLE, verb a&. [of mangel, Ger. a defect, mangeicn, Du. 
to be wanting, mancus, Lat maimed, as Minſhew ſuppoſes] to cut, 
rend or tear in pieces, to maim or wound, to butcher, to lacerate. 
Mangling the ſenſe, and curtailing authors. Baker. | 

Ma'xcGLER [of angle] one that mangles or hacks, one that de- 
ſtroys bunglingly. e | 

Ma'xco [mange/ian, Fr.] an Eaſt-Indian fruit of the iſle of Java, 
brought to Europe pickled. | | 

Ma'xcy [of mange] troubled with the mange, ſcabby. 

Ma'xhATER [of mar and hate] one that hates mankind, miſan. 
thrope. | | 

e [man-had, Sax.] 1. Virility, not womanhood. Make 
his manhood bow. Dryden. 2. Virility, not childhood, not puerility, 
And ſtarting into manhood, ſcorn the boy. Pope. 3. Human nature, 
In Chriſt was the church of God eſtabliſhed, from whom Chriſt de- 
ſcended as touching his ManHooD. Raleigh. 4. Courage, bravery, 


reſolution. Although no man was ſpoken of but he for manhood, he | 


was called the courteous Amphialus. Sidney. 
Maxnoop of Chriſt. This term [man or manhood] when ap- 
plied to the doctrine of the incarnation, is uſed in different ſenſes ; ac- 
cordingly, as men have eſpouſed different ſchemes upon that head. 
With fome (for inſtance) it ſignifies a ra/zonal foul and body; both 
which they ſuppoſe the Son of God to have aſſumed, and conſequently 
that in Him incarnate there are /wwo diſtindt wiLLs, and Two under- 
ſtandings, and thus Two intelligent agents are /uppoſed to be ſo uni- 
ted, as to conſtitute but oxꝝ perſon. But with others, who find no 
ſuch doctrine in ſcripture, and think it to be alike inconſiſtent with the 
truth and reaſon of things, the man or manhood of Chriſt ſignifies a 
human, body. Thus Newatian, Euſebius, St. Irenæus, and even Atha- 
naſius himſelf, not only in his earlieſt tracts, but even after he had 
long embarked in the Arian controverſy, and many others appear (fo 
far as we can judge from their writings) to have had no notion of Twa 
intelligent ſabſtances in the oxs perſon of Cbriſt; and yet when deſcri- 
bing his incarnation, they do not ſcruple to ipeak of his aſſuming a 
man, Nor were 17 inconſiſtent with themiclves ; if meaning (as 
| 8 
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M AN 


they frequently explain ir) no more by that man, which he aſſumed, 
than a „men body: And indeed, 7his /enſe of the word man] is con- 
frmed by the $Ca1PTURE-USE thereof. And the LoD Go form- 
(d wan [i. e. the human tory of the pusr of the ground, and 
breathed into his nottrils the breath of life.“. Gen. c. ii. v. 7, com- 
pared with P/alm i. v. 3; and Homer's Jliad, Lib. I. line 4. Ac. 
cordingly St. Trenæus, who tells us more than once, that this breath 
of life was the human foul Ju ENαν̃ Ed. Grabe, p. 408.] and conſe- 
quently that the man formed out of the auft, and into whoſe noſtrils 
this ſoul was breathed, was the body He (I ſay with reference to the 
incarnation) obſerves, © that St. Pau perpetually uſes the words 
FL75H and 3L00D, partly to expreſs our Saviour's MAN [uti HOMI- 
NEW EJus //atuerer] and partly to eltabliſh the ſalvation of our fleſh,” 
[or body] whole reſurrection theſe antient heretics deny'd,” p. 420. 
Where by our Saviour's Max, he may intend (what his own expli- 
cation ſhould ſeem to ſuggeſt) no more than our Saviour's body ; 
„that man of bis (for ſo he expreſſes himſelf again, p. 157) which 
when corrupted [when reduced by death into that ſtate where corrup- 
tion xt he confirmed by his own power, and recalled to c-- 
rupþ:im.” Nor does he ſeruple to uſe the ſame phraſeology, when 
ſpeaking of St. Paul himſelf, p. 183, © If the Valentinians (ſays he) 
affirm that THEIR Max, immediately [upon death] aſcends beyond 
the Creater, and goes to the mother ; much more might this laſcent] 
be aſcribed to the AposTLE's MAN“; for thoygh he is here ſpeaking 
not of the ow/wrard man [or body] but of the zzward man; yet 1s 
the citation 7 pcint 3 becauſe it ſhews this author's uſe of the word 
[man]; I mean not always to expreſs the wnol E, but any one HN 


of the compound; and it being a maxim with dt. reneus, that we are 


denominated men, propter SUBSTANTIAM CARNIS, 7. e. from our 
relation to a body ; he may, by parity of argument (or rather a for- 
tir; be ſuppoſed to intend that part of the compound [which we call 
the bod;] in the places before aiiigned. In which ſenſe, by the way, 
St. Justi, whom he frequently copies, had uſed the term [man] 
before him [JusTiN Ed. Rob. Stephan. p. 35, and p. 58.] And by 
all fair rules of criticiſm, i /enſe of the word ſhould be received, 
as belt agreeing with the whole rain and tenor of both theſe authors; 
a thing not ſo eaſy to be corrupted, as one [or two] ſingle paffages. 
See INCaRnaT1ONn and UxiTY compared, with CLEMENT. STROMAT, 
Ed. Paris, |. 3. p. 45 2. | | | 
MANIA, Lat, [ pavia, of [2wfcit, Gr. to be mad] madneſs. 

Man1rac, or Max “ACAL, adj. [peanaxoy, Gr. maniacus, Lat.] per- 
taining to, or affected with madneſs, mad to rage. Maniacal lunacies 
uſvaily conform to the age of the moon. Grew. 

Ma'xica Hippocratis [in pharmacy] Hippocrate's ſleeve ; a woollen 
ſack or bag, in a pyramidal form, for ſtraining liquid things. 

Man1cnet's* [fo named of Manes, a Perſian, their rin leader] 
Manes taught that there are tre principles or gods coeternal and in- 
dependent on each other; the one the author of all evi, and the other 
of all good; a doctrine which he borrowed (not improbably) from the 
Perſian Magi. | E 

But EvszB1us (who places Man's a little before the times of Dio- 


elefian) repreſents him, as having borroxwed alſo from many of the He. 


$e/ies that roſe in the church before him. And I believe, if the rea- 
der will peruſe what we have already ſaid under the word GxosTIcs, 
he'll find the obſervation hold true. For by comparing that authentic 
letter of Manes, and the account of his doctrine, which St. Epiphanius has 


preſerved, with thoſe extracts that Spanbeim has made both from bim 


and other antient writers, it appears that Manes agreed with the old 
grftics, in explaining away a TRUE and PROPER INCARNATION ; 
and when ſearching out the origin of moral evil, he placed it in ſome- 
thing independent of our ail and choice; ſomething in the pre-e//a- 
blijhed nature and conſtitution of things, forced and impoſed upon us. 
« He feigned (fays Spanitzim) that gd and ill are sUBSTANCEs, 
and that in the elements is the $8UBSTANCE of the good and exi/ PRIx- 
ciPLE.” And again, © He affirmed the ab/e/ute neceſſity of fin”, — 
and no wonder it ſhould be fo, if founded in zature. And again, 


« that having diſtin uiſhed his ele# from the audience and common 


people, he affirmed that in the latter, the sunsTAN CE of fin was not 
manifeſtly purged off, eſpecially in thoſe who entered upon the xup- 
tial ſlate ; for by the way, moſt of the old corrupters of the faith once 
delivered to the ſuints, bore hard on matrimony. [See HieRoM and 


CaTAPHRYCIANS compared] But to proceed, he maintained yet 


farther, „that the ſouls of his audience were converted into ſouls of 
elect, and that being purged (if I do not miſtake him) com- 
pleatly, after their decegſe, by the sux, whither they were conveyed 
upon their removal out of the body, they returned to God ; from 
whoſe very ſubftance, by the way, Manes ſuppoſed them to be deri- 
ved; and that other ſouls returned into the bodies of beaf/t, or into 
trees, &c.“ And in a word, © He conceived this evil of concupiſcence, 
that riſes againſt the ſpirit, to be a 5UBsTANCE, Which cannot admit 
of a cure; 5 

is over, ſubſiſt for ever incarcerated in hell.” SPANHEIM Hiff, Ed. Lug- 
aun. p. 752, 753. I was the more willing to take my account of 
Manes from this writer, as he has ſufficiently approved his orthodoxy, 
and in particular his attachment to that modern ſyſtem of divinity which 
comes the neareſt to the Maricheans, Amongſt whom its firſt founder 
received his education, and not improbably imbibed from thence a 
teint, from which he was not compleatly purged by any thing be- 
low the moon. He left, I confeſs, the party: but not before the 
thirty firfl year of his age, as appears from his own account ; and, 
but for that frong reſemtlance which ſome parts of his ſcheme bear to 
Manicheiſm, T would not remind my readers of that remark of the 
poet: 
. m— Imbuta recens fervabit odorem 

Tefla diu | 

See InFRA-CaPsSARIANs, and JansEnIsM compared. See alſo In- 
Qv151T10N, and read there, When once letting looſe the 1uERIAIL 


Tics upon them.“ 


Man!'cun, Lat. [parnxoy, of HauνE,ꝭ, Gr. becauſe it makes mad] 
an herb, called alfo dorychnion, a kind of nightſhade, 


Maxtico'rpium, a muſical inſtrument in form of a ſpinnet ; its 


{tings are covered with ſcarlet cloth, to deaden and foften the ſound. 
It is uſed in nunneries by the nuns to learn to play, and not difturb 
the ſilence of the dormitory. N 


Ma'x1FEST, adj, [manifeſie, Fr. manififto, It. manifitlo, Sp. of ma- 


public proteſtation; it is now more uſually written in 


ut will be ſeparated from us, and after the great judgment 


MAN 

nifeſius, Lat.] 1. Apparent, evident, elear, plain, 

doubtful. Not all in like apparent and manifeft manner H, 
Detected; with of. Caliſtho there ſtood manifeſt of ſhame er, 2, 
To Ma'niresT, verb act. [manifeſter, Fr. manifeſtar 8 Dh. 
tere, It. of manifeſto, Lat.] to reveal, to declare or publiſh ; — 
apparent, to ſhew plainly. To aſſume and manifeſt his Fr e 
our 


not concealed, * 


fleſh. Hammond. 


Ma'x1FEsT, ſubſt. [manifefie, Fr. manifeſto, It.] 1. Dec. 


, 8 8 ani : , 
You authentic witneſſes I bring nifelto, 


Of this my manife/t, that never more 

This hand ſhall combat on the crooked ſhore. )) 4 
2. [In trade] a draught of the cargo of the maſter of à 15 1 
ing what is due to him for freight from every perſon, to PT oy, 
goods in his ſhip belongs. nr" 

ManiresTA'TION, Fr, [manifeftazione, It. manifeRaci 
1nifeſtatio, Lat.] the act of — manifeſt, yy mon Pp. of 
clear evidence. To know him in thoſe glorious manifijtatl Mon, 
ſelf in the works of creation. Ti/lot/or. of hn. 

MaxirE“TsTIBLE, adj. properly manifeſlable [of mar; MY 
be made manifeſt. This is nb ſible lens = G03 f wy ; 
Brown. ; | | | | don, 

Ma'x1FEsTLY, adv. [of manifeſt] apparently, evi 
We fee manifeſily that = are e wink Fd 

Ma"xiFEsTNEss [of maniſeft] plainneſs, clear evidence. 

Manire'sTo, It. [manife/te, Fr. manifieſto, Sp.] an apology or 
lic declaration in writing made by a prince, ſhewing his 3 
any enterprize ; the motives that induced him to it, and the along D 
which his right and pretenſions are founded, It was pro bop 
draw up a manifeſto, ſetting forth the grounds and motives of l 
taking arms. Addiſon. | an 

Ma'"r1roLD [of many and fold; maniq and peoldan, Sax 
foldig, Dan. menighvuldigh, Du. mannithfacltig, Ger.] 
in number, being of different kinds, multiplied. The 
friendſhip. Bacon, | 

Ma'"xiroLbeD [of mary and fold] having many complicati 
doubles. And 2 Frar eld he * nd * his — 7 

Ma'xiroLDLY, adv. [of manifold] in a manifold manner. "The 
were manifoldly acknowledged the ſavers of that country, Sidney 

 Mani'cLions [with gunners] two handles on the back of a5 
of ordnance, caſt after the German form. 

Ma'xikix [manneken, Du. maenchen, Ger.] a dwarf, a diminutive 
fellow, a little man. This is a dear manikin to you, Sir Toby. 
Shakeſpeare. | By 3 

ManiLLe, or MeniLLE [in Africa] one of the principal com 
dities carried to thoſe coaſts by the 5 wußte Aid s _ 


Plainly, 


mang. 
a great man 
manifold uſe of 


f a Piece 


in exchange for ſlaves. It is pres ger of braſs rings in the form of 


bracelets, which the natives deck their legs and arms with, But 
the better fort of them wear the manilles made of filyer and gold, 
but theſe are of their own manufacture. 
 Ma'ninGTREE, a market-town of Eſſex, on a branch of the river 
Stour, 59 miles from London. | 
Ma'xITILE [manipule, Fr. manipolo, It. manipulus, Lat.] 1. Aon 
of ornament like a ſcarf, worn about the wriſts by Romith maſs priefs, 
2. A handful. 3. A company of foot ſoldiers with the Romans, 2 
{mall band of ſoldiers. 
MaxTPULAE, adj. [manipularis, of manipulus, Lat.] relating o 2 
maniple. £ 
MaxieULa'TIOn, a term uſed in mines, to ſignify the manner of 
digging the ſilver. | 
Mani'evLus, Lat. [among apothecaries] an handful of herb, 
roots, flowers, &c. i. e. as much as one can take up in the hand. 
Ma NK1LLER [of an and killer] a murderer; To kill mantilkr; 
man has lawful power. Dryden. | 
Manx1'xD, /h. manns einn, Sax. mand-kin, Dan.] the human 
race. | | 
Ma'xvTIK E, adj, [of man and like] having the reſemblance of a 
man. A right manlike man. Sidney. | | 
Ma'NnLEss, adj. [of man and /e/s] being without men, unmanned, 


. A ſtratagem of fireboats manle/ſs. Bacon. 


Ma'xLiness [of manly] bravery, ſtoutneſs, dignity, appearance of 
a man. And thus courts credit and manlineſi in the calling off te 
modeſty he has till then been kept in. Locke. | 

Ma'xLy, adj. [manlig, Su. manneleik, Goth. mannelick, Du. m- 
enlich, Ger.) becoming a man, manlike, firm, undaunted, ſtout, col- 
rageous. He moves with many grace. Dryden, 

MA'NLY, adv. [of nan] with courage, like a man. 

Ma'xxa [ſome derive it of MN jd, what is this; the expreſſion 
uſed by the Iſraelites, when they firſt ſaw it; others derive it of ID, 
a proportion or allowance, of ND, Syr. be diſtributed diſtin 3 


certain delicious ſood, which God rained from heaven for the ſuppot 


of the Iſraelites in the wilderneſs. 
Manna [with phyſicians] a ſort of ſweet liquor which drops of i 
ſelf, or elſe is let out by cutting from the branches and leaves of all- 
trees in Calabria in Italy; or, as others ſay, a kind of dew conge: 
on trees and plants in Syria, Germany, and Calabria, but the C 
brian is moſt in uſe. | * 
Manna is properly a gum, and is a honey-like Juice, concreted in- 
to a ſolid form, ſeldom ſo dry, but it adheres more or leſs to the bn. 
gers in handling. Its colour is whitiſh, yellowiſh, or browniſh, an 
it has in taſte the ſweetneſs of ſugar, and with it a ſharpneſs that ren- 
ders it very agreeable, We are ſupplied with manna from Calabri 
and Sicily, which is the product of two different trees, but which 6 
of the ſame genus, being both varieties of the aſh. When the hea 
of ſummer are free f om rain, the leaves, the trunks and branches « 
both theſe trees exſudate a white honey juice, which concretes * 
what we call manna, forming itſelf as it runs, and according to _ - 
ferent quantity into ſmall roundiſh drops, or long flakes: what , 
out of the leaves of theſe trees is all natural, but the Italians Proc 
a forced kind, by wounding the trunks and branches. The 
manna of all is that which oozes naturally out of the leaves in 
guſt, after the ſeaſon of collecting the common manna 1 = f 
rench have another ſort of manna produced from the larchtret 


a very different genus from the afh, and the very tree which prod 
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MAN 


enge; this is called Briangon manna, from the country 
ol of upentine he our black thaw or ſloe-trees ſometimes yield a 
nw — the ribs of the leaves, in autumn; but it is in a 
11 uantity. There is another ſort called the manna Perſia, 
2 — from a ſmall prickly ſhrub, about four or five feet high, 
procuee in Egypt, Armenia, Georgia, and Perſia. The Hebrews, 
g0 . acquainted with the laſt mentioned ſort of manna, 
who t found a miraculous food in the deſert reſenibling it, did not 
er ey fal it manna: this was a conjecture the more natural to 
ſruple go ſaw plainly that this deſcended from the heavens in form. 
_ at concreted into the globules in which they found it; 
7 clo opinion at that time was, that the oriental manna 
and n a in the ſame manner; that it was a dew from the clouds 
—— on the plant, none ſuppoſing, in thoſe early times, that it 
con 


Ins the natural juice of the ſhrub upon which it was found. It 18 
w 


ver evident, that this was not of the nature of manna, becauſe it 
er way as the ſun grew hot, whereas manna hardens in that 
w_ It is but lately that the world were convinced of the miſtake of 
ny being an aerial produce, by an experiment being made by 
ane a No with ſheets in the manna ſeaſon, and the finding as 
ber Bl on it afterwards, as on thoſe which are open to the air 
3 dew. Manna is celebrated both by the ancients and moderns, 
r gentle and mild cathartic. | Hill, | 
Manna Pear, a pear that is ripe in December and January. 
| Manas, or Ma'xnaTi [avout Jamaica] a certain monſtrous 
ih, called the ſ2a-cow, from its reſembling a cow, that brings forth 
- young ones alive, and ſcuckles them with milk from her dugs ; 
ſhe is an amphibious animal, lives for the moſt part in the water, 
but feeds on graſs in the fields. 4 . 
Ma'NNER e en Fr. mani ra, It. mantre, Sp.] 1. Faſhion, way, 
cultom, uſage, habit. As the manner ot ſome is. New Teſtament, 
2. Form, method. 3 Certain degree. The bread is in a manner 
common. 1 Samuel. 4. Sort, kind. What manner of men were 
they. Judges. 5- Mien, cait of the look. 6. Peculiar way, ſome 
few touches, I have endeavoured to expreſs after your manner. Dry- 


in. 7. Way, ſort. After a gentle but very powerful manner. At- 


bun. 8. Character of the mind. His princes are as much diſtin- 
niſhed by their manners, as by their dominions. 4ddi/or, 9. In the 
lar. [nanie res, Fr.] general way of life, morals, habits. 'The kinds 
of muſic have wolt operation upon manners, as to make them warlike, 
to make them ſoft. Bacon. 10. In the / r. ceremonies, behaviour, 
fudied civility. And ſhall we, in our. applications to the great God, 


take that to be religion, which the common reaſon of mankind will 


not allow to be manners ? South, 11. Ihe rules for behaviour, con- 
yerſation, Sc. | 
Maxxkx [with mußcians] is a particular way of ſinging or play- 
ing; which is often expreſſed by ſaying, he has a good manner. 
Manxes [with painters, carvers, Oc. ] a particular habit or mode 
the artiſt has in managing his hand, pencil, inſtrument, c. thus they 
fay, the manner of Reuven's, Titan, &c. i 
Mixx BERLIN ESS [of manneriy] ceremonious, complaiſance, civi- 
ly. Out of mannerline/s and reſpect to God. Hale. e 
Maxxkzlr, adj. [of manner] ceremonious, civil, courteous, 
well behaved, Not to oppoſe them by whatever mannerly names we 
may palliate the offence, is not modeſty but cowardice. Rogers. 
Ma'xNERLVY, adv. with civility, without rudeneſs. We'll man- 
rzrly demand thee of thy ſtory. Shakeſpeare. RE 
Ma'nxixin, fab. [of man and kiem, Ger. little] a little man, a 
dwarf, See ManikIN. | N 
Ma'xxixo a Ship, is a term uſed when a ſhip is to ſhew all her 
men ; alſo furniſhing it with men. | 
Ma'nxrsn, adj. [of man] having the appearance of a man, bold, 
maſculine. A mann countenance. Sidney. . 
Ma'xxvs, O. L. [wams, Gr.] a nag, an ambling nag, a gennet. 
Hence mantheof is uſed for a horſe-ſtealer, in king Alfred's laws. 


Maxo'METER, or Ma'noscoes [of wares, thin, and 2 mea · 


fure, or of or., Gr.] an inſtrument to meaſure or ſhew 
wons in the rarity and denſity of the air. | 

Ma'vor, or Ma'nour [of mancir, Fr. of manendo, Lat. becauſe 
the lord uſually reſided there, manerium, low Lat. maner, Armor. ] 
vas a noble fort of fee antiently granted, partly to tenants for cer- 
tain ſervices, and partly reſerved for the uſe of the lord's family, a 
pnſdiftion over his tenants for their farms. 

The original of manors was this : The king antiently granted a cer- 
an compaſs of ground to ſome man of merit, for him and his heirs to 


altera- 


Well upon, and exerciſe ſome juriſdiction, more or leſs, within that 


aut; for which the lord performed ſuch ſervices, and paid ſuch an- 
al rents, as were required by the grant. Now the lord parcelling 
this land out to other meaner men, received rent and ſervices of them, 
ſo as he was tenant to the king, they alſo were tenants to him; 
* ob great men and their poſterity have alienated thoſe manſions 
ands 
have forfeited them to the king; and thereby they ſtill remain in the 
* or are beſtowed again upon others. But whoſoever poſſeſſes 
theſe manors, the libert belonging to them is real and predial, and 

fore remains, thoug the owners be changed. 
Whole fee was called a lordſhip, of old a barony, from whence 
_ the term court baron, which is always an appendant to the ma- 
Mazour at this time, fignifies rather the juriſdiction or royalty incor- 
; an the land or fite; for a man may have a manour in groſs, 
ke. the night and intereſt of a court baron, with the perquiſites be- 
es and another perſon, or others, have every foot of the 

el. | 


* n [of man- epellan, Sax. ] a manſlayer, a mankiller, 


ter an. (und as not Kayne the mangueller, bur one of a gen- 


. it [nenſe, Lat.) a parſonage or vicarage-houſe for the incum- 


Laue intv, a market-town of Nottinghamſhire, 136 miles from 


unten [manſio, Lat.) 1. An abidi i 

a } r. or d -place, abode 
af Say derte king ſhould build dls mays douls by the model 
| $ palace, Hookey. 2. Reiidence, abode, And in one 


ſo given them by their prince, and many for capital offences 


MAN 


grove their man/iors keep. Denham. 3. The ſeat of the bleſfed in 
eaven. 8 

Mansion [in law] the lord of a manor's chief dwelling- houſe 
within his fee; otherwiſe called the capital meſſuage. 

MansLav'chTER [man- lhre, or plzza, of ylzegan, Sax. to 
ſlay, or ſchlachten, Ger. to laughter or butcher] the killing of a man 
without malice prepenſe, whether in a rencounter or careleſsly, and 
differs both from murder and chance-medly, in that they both im port 


a preſent intent to kill. This offence is felony by the law; but al- 


lowed the benefit of the clergy for the firſt time; but the convict for- 
feits his goods and chattels. 

MansLau'cuTER [of man and Haug bter] 1. Murder, deſtruction 
of the human ſpecies, Open manſlaughter and bold bawdery. 4/cham. 
2. [In law] the act of killing a man, not wholly without fault, tho 
without prepenſe malice. | 

Ma"nsLayeR [of man and ay; manplaga, Sax.] one who kills a 
man, a murderer, Cities for refuge for the man/loyer. Numbers. 

Maxsveea'cT10n, Lat. the act of taming or making gentle. 

Maxsu'tTE [manſuete, Fr. manſueto, It. of marſuerrs, Lat.] quiet, 
tame, meck, gentle, not ferocions, not wild, Domeſtic and manſuere 
birds. Ray. 

Mansv'eTupe, Fr. [manſuetudine, It. of manſuetudo, Lat.] meek- 
neſs, mildneſs, tameneſs. Given to man/uetude. Herbert. 

Ma'vsus [in ancient deeds] a farm; manſus and man/um are alſo 
uſed for naſſuagium, a meſſuage and dwelling-houſe. 

Ma'xsun [in dooms-day-book] the manſions or dwelling-places 
of the country-people. | 1 8 

ManTE'a [im old records] a mantle, cloak, or long robe. 

Max TEL, ſub. O. Fr. work raiſed before a chimney to conceal 
it; whence the name which originally ſignifies a cloak. | 

Ma"xnTELET, Fr. 1. A ſmall cloak worn by women. 2. A ſhort 
purple mantle worn by biſhops in France, over their rochet, on ſome 
ſpecial oecaſions. | | 

Ma"nTEL8Ts [with military men] are great planks of wood, in 
height about five feet, and in thickneſs three inches, which are uſed 
at hezes to cover the men from the enemies fire; being puſhed for- 
ward on ſmall trunks. 5 

MaxTELLE', Fr. [in heraldry] is when the two upper ends of a ſhield 
are cut off by lines drawn from the upper edge of the ſhield to that 
part of the ſides, where the chief line ſhould part it, fo forming a tri- 
angle of a different colour or metal from the ſhield, as if a mantle 
were thrown over it, and the ends drawn back. | = 

Ma'xTICE [Ha, Gr.] divination or foretelling things to come. 

ManTYGER, /ub/t. [of man and tiger] a large monkey or baboon. 
The glaring car-a-mountain and the man-mimicking maniiger. Ar- 
buthnot and Pope. | | 
 Ma'xTLE [mantel, Sax. mantel, Du. Ger. and Su. mantean, Fr. 
manto, It. manta, Sp.] is the ſame in Engliſh as mantelle, Fr. and tho? 
manteau, with us, {K-55 a long robe; yet it was a mili habit, 
uſed in ancient times by great commanders in the field, as well to ma- 
nifeſt their high places, as alſo (being caſt over their armour) to repel 
the extremity of wet, cold and heat, and withal, to preſerve their ar- 
mour from ruſt, and fo preſerve its glittering luſtre, See ManTe., 

ManTLz [mantell, Wel. of mMantilium, Lat. mænxel, Sax. manteau, 
Fr.] a garment to be worn over the ſhoulders, a fort of cloak thrown 
over the reſt of the dreſs, Clothed with mantle; of water-green ſattin. 
Bacon. | | 

To Ma'xTLz, verb af. [from the ſubſt.] to eloke, to cover, to 
diſguiſe. © ; 

To ManTLE, verb neut. [the original of the ſignification of this 
word is not plain. Skinner conſiders it as relative to the expanſion of 
a mantle ; as, the hawk mantleth, the ſpreads her wings like a mant!e] 
1. To ſparkle, to flower, to ſmile like drink, to gather any thing on 
the ſurface, to froth. It drinketh freſh, flowereti and mantleth ex- 
ceedingly. Bacon, 2. To ferment or be in ſprightly agitation. When 
mantling blood flow'd in his lovely cheeks. Smith, 3. [With falco- 
ners] to diſplay ; as, the hawk mantles, i. e. ſpreads her wings after 
her legs. 4. To joy, to revel. Spen/ſtr. 5. To be expanded, to 
ſpread with luxuriance. The mantling vine. Milton. | : 

ManTLE Tree {manteau, Fr. mantel, O. Fr.] a piece of timber laid 
acroſs the head of a chimney. China on the ante tree or cabinet. 
Swift, eo 


a ſort of flouriſhings : However, they are always ſuppoſed in blazon to 
be doubled; that is, lined throughout with ſome part of the furs. 
French heralds ſay, that theſe mantlings or mantles, keeps cs rs ſhort 
coverings, that commanders wore over their helmets, to defend their 
head from the weather; and that coming away from battle, they 
wore them hanging about them in a ragged manner, cauſed by the 
many cuts that they had received on their heads; and therefore the 
more hack'd they were, the more honourable they were accounted ; 
and that in proceſs of time they were by degrees made deeper, and ſo 
from the helmet, to hang down below the whole ſhield, and were 
adorned either according to the honour of the bearer, or fancy of the 
ainter. | 15 3 
r Ma'nTva, or Ma'xToe [prob. ſo called from mantean, Fr. a man- 
tle] alooſe gown worn by women, an upper garment, Lappets, ruf- 
fles and mantua's. Swift, . a 4k | 
MA'NTUAMAKER {or mantua and mater] one who makes gowns 
for women. | 
ManTv'sxna [among the Romans] a goddeſs who was ſuppoſed to 
oblige wives to ſtay at home. | 
Hes adj. [manuel, Fr. manuale, It. manual, Sp. of manua/is, 
Lat.] 1. Of, pertaining to, or performed by the hand. The aſſiſtance 
of manual operation. Dryden. 2. Uſed by the hand. To procure 
ſome declaration under his Majeſty's ſign manua/. Clarendon. . 
3 Operation [of manus, Lat.] any thing done or performed 
by the hand. „„ 
e Maxval, the ſigning of a deed or writing under hand and 
ManvaL Goeds, ſuch whereof preſent profit may be made. 
ManvaL, Jab. a fmall book, ſuch as may be carried in the hand: 
This manual of laws ſtiled the Confellor's Iaws, Hale. 
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 Manva't14 Beneficia, Lat. [in old records] the daily diſtributions 
or portions of {meat and drink, allotted to the canons and other mem- 
bers of cathedral and collegiate churches, for their preſent ſuſtenance. 
Manua'Lis Obedientia, Lat. ſworn obedience, or ſubjection upon 
oath, | | | 
Ma'xuALIsr [of manual] a handicrafts man, or artificer. | 
Manu'BlaL, adj, [manubialis, from manubiæ, Lat.] pertaining to 
ſpoil or booty taken in war. 


Manxvu's1i®, Lat. the ſpoils taken in war, or the money made of 


the booty taken from the enemy. t 
Maxv'BRTIUM, /ub/. Lat. a handle. The ſucker move eaſily enough 
up and down in the cylinder by the help of the manubrium. Boyle. 
Manuca'eT1on [in law] a writ that lies for a man, who being ta- 
ken on ſuſpicion of felony, and offering ſufficient bail for his appear- 
ance, is refuſed to be admitted thereto by the ſheriff, or any other 
perſon having power to let to mainprize. N 
Manuca'eToRs, thoſe who ſtand ſurety or bail for others. 
Manupvu'cTioN [manudu#io, Lat.] the act of leading by the hand, 


guidance by the hand. No open track or conſtant manududion in this 


labyrinth. Brown. | | 
Manupvu'cror, Lat. one who leads by the hand. | 
Ma'nvueL [in law] a thing whereof preſent profit may be made. See 
ManvuaL. | | 
Manura'cTuRE, Fr. [manifattura, It. manufatura, Sp. of manus, 
a hand, and factura, a making, of facio, Lat. to make] 1. The act 
or practice of making any piece of workmanſhip. 2. Handy work, 
or any commodity made by the hand, or things made from the natu- 
ral product of a country, as woollen cloths, bayze, ſtuffs, hats, &c. 
of wool, linen cloth, of flax, &c. 3. The place where the work 1s 
carried on. | | | | 
To Manura'cruRE [manu-facio, Lat. manufacturer, Fr.] to make 
or work up, to form by art, labour or workmanſhip. LD 
Maxura'cTuRER | manufatturier, Fr. manufacturus, 
who works up any commodity, an artificer, a workman. 
and the manufacturers of various kinds. Watts, 5 
To Ma'xumisE, verb ud. [manumiſſim, ſup. of manumitto, Lat. ] to 
ſet free, to diſmiſs from ſlavery. Certain manumi/ed ſlaves. Knolles. 
Manumis810N, Fr. c- of manus, hand, and mitto, Lat. to 
ſend] the a& of enfranchizing or ſetting a ſlave or bond-man free ; 
which in former times was performed before a magiſtrate with divers 
ceremonies. Slaves wore iron rings until their manumiſ/ion. Brown. 
Manumr'ss10n Expreſſed {in law] is when the lord makes a deed 
to his villain, to franchiſe him by the word manumrtere. 
Manum1ss10wn Implyed [in law] is when the lord makes an obliga- 
tion for paymeet of money to his bond-man at a certain day; or — 
him when he might enter without ſuit, or grants him an annuity, &c. 
To Manvumirt, verb ad. [manumitte, Lat.] to enfranchiſe or make 
a bond-man free, to releaſe from ſlavery, Help to manumit and re- 
leaſe him from thoſe ſervile drudgeries to vice. Gov. of the Tong ne. 
Manvu'RABLE, adj. {of . capable of cultivation. 
aurable lands in every manor. Hale. 
Maxv'KANcR [of manure] agriculture, cultivation. They being 
hogs from manurance. Spenſer. | i 


Lat.] one 


anv'se [from the verb] dung. marl, Ee. uſed by huſbandmen 


for inriching and fattening the foil. Mud makes an extraordinary 
manure for land that is ſandy. Mortimer. 1 
To Manv' RE, verb act. [of manouwrer, Fr.] 1. To till the ground, 
to labour the earth by the hand, to enrich the ſoil by dung, &c. 
Shells reduced by the agitation of the ſea to powder, are uſed tor the 
manuring of land. Woodward. 2. To cultivate with manual labour. 
MAxu'REMENT {of manure] cultivation, improvement. The a- 
nurement of wits is like that of ſoils. Wotton, TED: 
Manu'ssr [of manure] he who manures or cultivates land, a huſ- 
bandman. RS ” | 
Ma'xus [in law] an oath ; alio the perſon who took it; a compur- 
ator. As | 
Ma'nuscriPT [manuſcript, Fr. manoſcretto, It. manuſcrito, Sp. of 
manuſcriptum, Lat.] a book or copy written with the hand, in oppoſi- 
tion to a printed copy. A collection of rare manu/cripts exquiſitely 
written in Arabic. Wotton, | g 
Manusra'sTus, Lat. [in law] a domeſtic or houſhold ſervant. 
MounuTENE'NT1A, a Writ uſed in the caſe of maintenance. 
 Max'xworTH [in old law] the price or value of a man's head; 
every man, according to his degree, being ratcd at a certain price, in 
the e. to which, ſatisfaction in old time was made to his lord, if 
any one killed him. | | WY” Nr 
Maur [menig, mani, mzn1, or mænig, Sax. mange, Dan. maen- 
ga, Su, monag, Goth. menigh, Du. mennig, L. Ger. manch, H. Ger. 
This word is remarkable in the Saxon for its frequent uſe, being 
written with twenty variations, mænegeo, manexo, mænigeo, 
mænigo, mænizu, mænio, mæniu, mæny geo, mane geo, manzxzu, 
manige, mani o, mene geo, menezo, mene gu, menigeo, men1zo, 
menigu, menio, meniu] 1. A company, a multitude, people, a 
great number. The vulgar and the many are fit only to be led or dri- 
ven. South, 2. Many, when it is uſed before a noun ſingular, ſeems 


- 


to be a ſubſtantive : But tho' this phraſeology be ſometimes uſed, it is 


not analogous nor elegant. Many a child. Locke. 
uſed in compoſition. * | 
Ma'xNyYcoLOURED, adj. {of many and colour] having many colours. 
1 colour d meſſenger. Shakeſpeare. | 


/ 


A'NYEORNERED [of many and corner] having many corners or 


3. Many is much 


angles, multangular, polygonal. Dryden. 
 Ma'ny-FEET, the fiſh pourcountrel. = 
Max YTHEADED [of many and head) having many heads. A po- 
polar licence is the manybeaded tyranny. Sidney. Ee, 
ManYLAa'NGUAGED [of many and language] having many languages. 
ee nations has ſurvey d. Pope. | 
Ma'xyPEOPLED [of many and people] numerouſly populous. He 
Gow the manypropled City, flies. Sands. | 
'Ma'nyTiMes, an adverbial phraſe. Often, frequently. Many- 
times taken out 1 the Fange. 147 1 | N EE 2 : 
Mar {mapa, Sp. of mappa, Lat,] a plain e, repreſenting the 
ſeveral NN. the ſurface of the earth, Sn x to the laws of per- 
ſpective, or it is a projection of the ſurface of the globe, or a part 


% 


with the ſituation of cities, woods, hills, c. 


or the two hemiſpheress. 


the Romans, who in the games of the circus and gl 


There are ſeveral ſpecies of it, of which the greater 


Artificers, 


The na- 
_ balls of marble with which children play. 


 Conftantineple, A. C. 336, in which 


MAR 
thereof in pane, deſcribing the ſeveral countries, iſlands feds. 
. zn 


coins are ky. i 
Aan. Nel 


lurface of the un. 


many maps for explaining the ancient geography. 
Univerſal Maps, are ſuch as exhibit the while 


Particular Maps, 
thereof. 

To Mar, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to delineate. 
in a map. Near to the place where they ſhould meet, 
mapp'd it right. Shakeſpeare. 

APPA'RIUS, Lat. [of mappa, Lat. a handkerchief 


are ſuch as exhibit ſome particular Part or reg 
855 on 


ö to ſet 00 
if Piſanio * 


] an off cer amon 
f Nags adiators, Pave th 
ignal for their beginning, by throwing an handkerchief that wa 


before received for that purpoſe of the emperor. he had 
Ma'erst [mapul, Sax. } a ſort of tree. The maple tre 


e * 
or angular leaves; the ſeeds grow two together in hard- hath Jagged 


winyed vellels 


the « Breater maple is falſe 
called the ſycamore tree. The common maple is a t 10 
hedgerows. Miller. 4 "ee Iroquent i 
Ma rERV, ſubſt. [of map] the art of planning or deſigning. x 
mer. 8 
To Man, verb act. [amyppan, Sax. ] to 
to damage: obſolete. 
learning. Aſcham. | 
Makrana'sin [HN MD, Heb. and Syr. f. e. the lord of m 
a name given by the Sidonians to Jupiter. = 
MaRrana'tha [NR JMD, Syr. 7. e. the lord comes, or the 
come] the higheſt degree of excommunication. 
denouncing, or anathematizing among the Jews. 
It any love not the Lord Jeſus Chritt, let him be anathema murw 
thema, which is as much as to ſay, mayeſt thou be devoted to th 
greateſt of evils, and to the utmoſt ſeverity of God's judgments; ma 
the Lord come quickly to take vengeance of thy crimes. Calm. 
Mara'smus [ wapuoweo;, from Para u, Gr.] a fever which waſtes 


ſpoil, to injure, . 
'To the marring and maiming of the dcn 


lord is 
It was a form of the 
St. Paul pronounce ; 


the body by degrees, a conſumption in which perſons waſte much of 


their ſubſtance. Quincy. A maraſmus imports a conſumption follow. 
ing a fever; a conſumption or withering of the body, by reaſon of a 
natural extinction of the native heat, and an extenuation of the bod 
cauſed through an immoderate heat. Harvey. Bruno calls it * the 
higheſt degree of an at. hy.” 

Ma'xATRuu, Lat. [papeIgor, Gr.] garden fennel, . 
MRA UDER [maraudeur, Fr.] a ſoldier that ranges for booty. 

MaRAUDINC, part. adj. [maraude, Fr.] ranging about as folien 
in queſt of plunder, forage, &c. : | 

Marave'p1s, a Spaniſ coin, 34 of which amount but to a hal, 
which is about 64, Engliſh money. HOY, | 

 Ma'rBLE, ſubſt. marmor, Lat. marbre, Fr. marmo, It. mormol, Sp, 

mormor, Port.] 1. A ſort of ſtone extremely hard, firm and ſo id, dug out 
of pits or quarries. It is uſed in ſtatues and elegant buildings, capable 
of a bright poliſh, and a ſtrong heat calcining into lime. 2, Little 
3. A ſtone remarkable for 
the ſculpture or inſcription ; as, the Oxford marbles. 
MaRBLE, adj. 1. Made of marble. 2. Variegated or red like mar- 
ble. Marble colours. Sidney. | 

To Ma'rBLE, verb att. [marbrer, Fr.] to paint or ſtain in colours 
in imitation of marble, to vein or variegate like marble, Very well 
flecked marb/e paper. Boyle. ON 
 Ma'kBLEHEARTED [of marble and heart] cruel, inſenſible, hard- 
hearted. Ingratitude, thou marb/ehearted friend. Shakeſpeare, 
 M4'rBLixG of Books, part. adj. [in book-binding] the ſprinkling 
them with colours on the outſide, aud working them with a pencil in 
imitation of marble. _ | 

Ma'rcasite [marcaſita, Sp. marcaſſita, It. marcaſſte, Fr. of Lat] 
a metallic mineral ſtone, hard and brittle, partaking of the nature and 


colour of the metal it is mixed with. The term marcaſite has been 


very improperly uſed by ſome for biſmuth, and by others for zink: 
the more accurate writers however always expreſs a ſubſtance difterent 
from either, ſulphureous and metallic. There are three diſtinct ſpe. 
cies of it; one of a bright gold colour, another of a bright filver, and 
a third of a dead white. The ſilvery one ſeems to be peculiarly meant 
by the writers on the materia medica. Marcaſite is very frequent in 
the mines of Cornwal, where the workmen call it mundic ; but more 
ſo in Germany, where they extract vitriol and ſulphur from it, beſides 
which it contains a quantity of arſenic Hill. The writers of ee 

ive the name pyrites and marcaſites indifferently to the ſame ſort o 

ody. I reſtrain the name of pyrites wholly to the nodules, or th 
that are found lodged in ſtrata that are ſeparate : the marcaſite i; pat 
of the matter that either conſtitutes the ſtratum or is lodged in the per 
pendicular fiſſures. Woodward. | a 

MaxcastTrical [of marcafite] pertaining to, or like 2 mars. 
ſite, | 

Marca'ssin, Fr. [in heraldry] is a wild boar, differing from the 
old, not only in ſize, which may not be viſible in arms, but that „ 
tail hangs down; whereas that of an old boar is always turned roun 
in a ring, with only the end hanging. 

Mane ET <a [of — 57 Ancyra their leader] the Of 
trine and opinions of the Marcellians, who are ſaid to have he + 
errors of Sabellius : the Marcellians did not own the three m_ _ 
Euſebius of Ce/ſarea, who wrote, at the requeſt of that council, 
Marcellus was condemn d, 1 pr 
tation of his errors, ſays, that MarceLLvs diſown'd in derbe 
doctrine of Sabe/lius ; but that in fact he was detected to agree ut g * 
and denied the e ſor diſtin, real, ſubſtantial exiſtence] : 
Son of God. Kvusts. de Ecelef. Theolog. lib. I. e. 15 & 17. which 
whereas it was the fear of infringing upon the DIVINE go ef (and 
led Marcellus into this miſtake ; obſerve in what manner Euje 5 Ie 
in him the cavrcH of Chrift in thoſe days) took off this 0 rg 
« But doeſt thou fear, O man, leaſt by confefling TWO w_ ak 
thou ſhould'ſt introduce Two oR1GINAL principles, or wo — 
[os apxas] and ſubvert the doctrine of Monarcnic DO, 

earn therefore that whileſt there is [but] one UNORIGINATY ja” 
coTTan God, and a Son begotten from him; there 15 ( os 
ginal or firſt-Cauſe, and [but] ons MONARCHY and mw 
the Son bim/e/f eonſeſſes the Far HER to be +is original; 


66 


Ha 


of conſ. 


MAR 

as the apoſtle affirms) is Gon. ut thou till feareſt 

Head of 23 22 the Father and Son to be two [divine] 
% he} we ſhould be obliged to admit of Two Gops,” To which 
770 cap enlies, that this conſequence does not follow): Oude yap i00- 
ape Kc. i.e. For we do not define them [i. e. the two hypo/ta- 
75 7% 0er iN HONOUR ; nor both unoriginated, and unbegot- 
ſs] 00 ton, unbegotten and unoriginated ; the other begotten and 
wa _— Father for its original; FOR WHICH CAUSE, the SON HIM- 
ef- ches us that the Father is alſo his God, by ſaying, I aſcend 
= "Father and your Father, to My Gop and Your GOD. Go 
FATHER 15 therefore declared to be the Gop even of the Son 
455 +: and as ſuch but ons Gob is preached by the hug ch.“ 
WY cap. 7. And in truth that Euſebius in all this delivered 
= the title of his book profeſt) the doctrine of the primitive church, 
e till further from that c/oud of witneſſes which the reader will 
i Teoletted under the words FIR S T- CAUsE, Dir hEISu, Co-oRDI- 
N . GuosT, ESSENCE, c. And by the way, that EusEBIus is 
0 aking of Cyr1sT, conſidered in his higheſt capacity, is manifeſt, 
1 5 from the whole context and from very point in debate: but 
110 5 A is agreeable to what himſelf wag. 6 avows in other places; 
: ain particular when commenting on thoſe words, the Lokb rained 
ow th Logp FIRE and brimſlone; “e this ſcripture (ſays he) plainly 
keclres a ſecond perſon, whom it teaches us to have been encharged 
om a GREATER with this work of puniſhing the an pd But tho' 
we [we Chriſtians] openly [or without diſguiſe] confeſs Two LorDs ; 
40 ur oppor; 87 fp Xpwprda Net, 3 Evorows d Ty Tatu 
;ypeba, &C, i. e. yet we do not apply SIMILAR [or like] ASCRIPTIONS 
o p1viniTY to both; but moſt piouſiy obſerve the taxis; [i. e. Grada- 
tion and order] as having been taught&hat the sUrREME, FaTHER and 
Gov and Lok p, is the Lord and God even of the /econd Lord; and the 
u [or word] of God, the ſecond Lord, is indeed Lord of thoſe auh are 


* 


v uner him, (meaning the whole Hyſtem of material and immaterial be- 


ings] not ſo of his GREATER. For God the werd is not Lord of the 
F;rxer, nor God over the FATHER ; but his image, and word, and 
«iſt and power; and is ſovereign Lord and God of thoſe who are 
ofter him. [See Genes1s.) Whereas the FaTHER is both Father, and 
{ord and God over the Son : and thus all things are fairly reduced to 
oN8 ORIGINAL 3 and ou doctrine of divinity, which is accorpinG 
70 GODLINESS, is reſolved into one Gop. Eujeb. Demonſt. Ewang. 
Fd. Rib. Stephan. p. 146. See ELcesaiT®, Homoustans, and Mo- 
NARCHY OF THE Savage, compared with the words HY OSTAs18, 
Oz0zr, Maceponians, and MepiaToR, | : 

Marce'scenT [ marceſens, Lat.] growing withered, fading. 

Marce'sSIBLE — Lat.] eaſy to wither or fade away. 

Ma'xccrave, a German dignity equal to our marqueſs: tho? the 
marcgraves in Germany are ſovereign princes, as was the father of 
the late queen Caroline, or appennaged ſons of ſovereign princes, as 
are the brothers of the late king of Pruſſia, — 

Marcy [of the God Mars, to whom it was dedicated] now reck- 
oned with us the third month in the year; heretofore it was the firſt, 
and is till, reckoned ſo in ſome eccleſiaſtical computations; the year 
of our Lord beginning on the 25th day of March. The ancients uſed 


to paint March tawny, with a fierce aſpect, a helmet on his head, lean- 


ing upon a ſpade, holding Aries in his right hand, and almond bloſ- 
ſoms and cions in his left, and a baſket of garden ſeeds on his arm. 
Manch [marche, Fr. marcia, It. marcha, Sp.] 1. The act of goin 
forward of an army, movement, journey of ſoldiers. Harraſſed wit 
a long and weariſome march. Bacon. 2. Grave and ſolemn walk. 
The long majeſtic march and energy divine. Pope. 3. Deliberate or 
laborious walk. A very troubleſome march to gain the top. Adai/on. 
4. Signals to move. The drums preſently ſtriking up a march, Knolles. 


To Marxcn, verb neut. [marcher, Fr. marciare, It. merchare, Sp. 


from varicare. Menage ; from Mars. Junius] 1. To go, to ſet for- 


ward in military form. He marched in battle array. Judith. 2. To 
walk in a grave, deliberate or ſtately manner. By humbleneſs to 
creep where by pride he could not march. Sidney. 

To Maxcn, verb af. 1. To put in military movement. Cyrus 
marching his army. Boyle. 2. To bring in regular proceſion. March 
them again in fair array. Prior. | 

Marcutrs, or Lord Ma'RCHERs, plur. of marcher [marcheur, Fr.] 
prefident of the marches or borders; thoſe noblemen, who in an- 


cient times inhabited near the borders of Wales and Scotland, and ſe- 


Cured the marches and bounds of them, ruling like petty kings by their 

private laws. Many of our Engliſh lords made war upon the Welſh- 

men at their own charge ; the — which they gained they held to 

ray * uſe: They were called /ords marchers, and had royal liber- 
5. Davies. 


Ma'acues, without a ſing. [marcu, Goth. meanc, Sax. marche, Fr.] 


borders, confines, particularly the limits or bounds between England 


and Wales, and England and Scotland. To keep continual guards 
upon the borders oY marches round them. Dawres. | 

Ma'rcuer [in the Britiſh tongue, ewaber merched, 1. e. the maid's 
fee] a cuſtom retained in Caermarthenſhire, and the manor of Denever, 
that every tenant, when he marries his daughter, pays 13s. to the 
lord. See MaRQUETTE. 

Ma'xchioxzss feminine, formed by adding the Engliſh female 
termination to the Lat. marchio, margquiſe, Fr. marcheſa, It. marqueza, 

p. and Port, marchioneſſa, of marchio, Lat.] the wife of a marquis. 

tom a private gentlewoman he made me a marchione/s, and from a 
marchioneſ; a queen. Clarendon. 

Ma'zcupane [maſſe-pain, Fr. marzapane, It. magpan, Sp.] a fort 
lection made of almonds, ſugar, &c. | 10 

Ma cid (marcidus, Lat. pining] faded, withered, lean. The 
nent continuing its aduſtion upon the drier and fleſhy parts, changes 
mo a marcid fever. Harwey. 


2 [ſo called from their firſt founder Marcion; who 


in ere to Grabe] cotemporary with Juſtin Martyr ; and be- 


kd with the ſuppoſed inconſiſtency between the Moſaic diſpen- 

na and that of Chris, affirmed (as did alſo other innovators of thoſe 
mes) that they came from two different independent Gods ; the one 
7 the other good. The doctrine of the css was alſo an offence 
| _ Accordingly he aſcribed to our Lord not a real, but phanta/- 
de body; with many other coinages of his fruitful brain ; all which 


\ Ireneas expoſes and refutes at large in his firſt book againſt here- 


MAR 


ſhes, c. 29; and book 4th, c. 21—27, and book 4th, c. 57. Above 
all conſult Iren. Ed. Grabe, p. 268, & 220. In the firlt of which 
places, he ſhews that j»/tice and goodneſs are not ſuch incompatible at- 
tributes, as to require /xw9 diſtinct ſubjects in which to reſide ; and adds, 
* that the God, which we Chriſtians worſhip, ſalvat quos (portes, 
guos debet ſalvare, &c. i. e. ſaves thoſe whom he ought to ſave, and 
Judges thoſe who are worTay of juDomenT.” &c. How different 
a ſtile is this from ſome modern conceptions of the divine fevereignty 
and GRACE !—But in the latter place, when confidermg how much 
this heretical ſcheme derogates from the honour of the ov Gop and 
FaTHER of all; partly as it ſubverts his monarcay ; and partly as it is 
no leſs injurious to his moral attributes, and government, he thus ex- 
preſſes himſelf in yet fironger terms; “ the Ebionites (ſays he) who 
denied the doctrine of our Logd's pre-exiſtent ſtate, and affirmed him 
to be the ſon of Joſeph and Mary, may from St. Marthew, the only 
goſpel which they uſe, be convinced not to think rightly concerning 


the Lord. But Marcion, after all the defalcations which he has made 


from Sz. Luke, is (from what of that goſpel he flill retains) ſhewn {or 
prov'd] to be a b/aſphemer againſt the oxLY-Ex15TiNG Gop.” 
| You ſee what judgment this truly apoſtolic writer paſſed on doctrines 
injurious to Gop THE FATHER ; nor was he ſingular in this; St. Fuſtin 
led him the way; and St. Cyprian, in his tract de Hæreticis Baptizan- 
ars, if poſhble, exceeds them both by a ſtrength of /yle on this occa- 
ſion; which, it could be wiſh'd they, who expreſs to great a venera- 
tion for his writings, would RP conſider, Cyprian ed Erajm, 
P. 321, 322, 323, 329. In the laſt of which places, it appears (both 
from the immediate context, and all theſe paſſages collated) that the 
true reading is, Ubi blaſphematur in Par REM, & Dowixum Dun 
CHHIST1.” See GxosTiCs, FigsT-Carſe, Manes [or Maaicheifm | 
PhnEUMATOMACH1, and PRIMITIVE Chriſtianity, compared, 
 Ma'rciTEs [fo called of Marcus, who conferr'd the prieſthood and 


adminiſtration of the ſacraments on women] a ſect of heretics in the 


ſecond century, who called themſelves perfecti, and made a profeſſion 
of doing every thing with a great deal of liberty and without fear. 


Ma'xcor [with phyſicians] a diſeaſe, the ſame as maraſmns; 


leanneſs, the ſtate of withering, waſte of fleſh. The extenuation and 
marcor in others. Broavn. | 

Maxco'ss1axs [ſo called of one Marcus, an Egyptian, who was 
alſo reputed a magician] an ancient fect of heretics, a branch of the 
Gnoſtics. They had a great number of apocryphal books, which 
they held for canonical ; out of theſe they picked ſeveral idle fablcs 


concerning the infancy of Jeſus Chriſt, which they put off for true 


_ Many of theſe fables are ſtill in credit among the Greek 
monks. fy CS eg 
Maze [mæge, Sax, maer, Su. mar, Celt.] 1. The female of a 
horſe. By ſubſtituting -zares produc'd on earth. Dryden. 2. {From 
mara, the name of a ſpirit imagined by the nations of the north to 
torment ſleepers] a kind of torpor or ſtagnation which ſeems to preſs 


the ſtomach with a weight, the night hag. The incubus or mare in 
the ſtomach. Bacon, | 


To Cry the Mart ſin Herefordſhire] a ſport in harveſt, when the 


reapers tie the tops of the laſt blades of corn together, and then ſtand- 
ing at ſome diſtance throw their ſickles at it, and he who cuts the knot 
gains the prize, and is rewarded with acclamations and good cheer. _ 
Ma'rESCHAL [mareſchal, Fr. derived by Junius from mare, the fe- 
male of an horſe] a chief commander of an army. See Mazsuar, 
MaREsCHAL de Camp [in France] the ſame as a major general with 
us; an officer whoſe poſt is next to that of the lieutenant-general. 
MaxFo'R1o, a noted ſtatue in the city of Rome, ftanding oppoſite 
to Paſquin, on which anſwers are put to thoſe ſatirical queſtions that 
are put or affixed on Paſquin's ſtatue. | 5 
Ma'rRGaRITE | marguerite, Fr. margarita, Lat.] a pearl. Silver is 
the ſecond metal and fignifes purity ; among the planzts it holdeth 
with luna, among precious ſtones, with the margarite or pearl. Peachars, 
Max ARIT ES. Vu. an herb. Ainſworth, | 
MarGaR1TiFEROUS [margaretifer, Lat.] producing pearls. 
Ma'xGenT, or MAN [marge, Fr. margin, It. margen, Sp. of 
margo, Lat.] 1. The brink or bank of any water, the edge, the verge. 


2. The blank ſpace about the edges of a page of a book, either printed 


or written. 1 he margins of our bibles. Hammond. He knows in 
law nor text nor margent. Swift. 3. The edge of a wound or ſore. 
The evenneſs of its margin. Sharp. 7 e 
Ma'rGINaL, ac. Fr. (marginalis, Lat. marginale, It.] pertaining to 
or written in the margin. 1 marginal glois. Hocker. A marginal 
ftar. Watts. | | | 
MAa'xGINAaTED, or Ma'rcixeD [marginatus, Lat.] having a mar- 
gin or margent. 5 oh 
Ma'rGo, Lat. [in botanic writers] the edge of a plant. 
Ma'xcrave [of mark and graff, Ger.] a title of ſovereignty in 
Germany, in its original import keeper of the marches or borders. 
Ma'rs1GoLD [maravilla, Sp. maravilha, Port. of Mary and gold] 
a yellow flower, devoted, I ſuppoſe, to the virgin. 7obn/on. The 
marigold hath a radiated diſcous flower, the petals moſtly are crena- 
ted, the ſeeds crooked and rough ; thoſe which are uppermoſt, long, 


and thoſe within, ſhort : The leaves are long, entire, and for the moſt 


part ſucculent. Miller. 

To MA'RINATE, verb act. [marmer, Fr,] to ſalt fiſh, and then pre- 
ſerve them in oil and vinegar. 

Mar1'NE, adj. [marin, Fr. marino, It. and Sp. of marinus, Lat.] 
belonging to the ſea. 

Makrine, /. Fr. [marina, It.] 1. Sea-affairs. Oneſierates his 


intendant general of marine. Arbuti not. 2. A ſoldier who ſerves on 


board of ſhip, and generally employed in deſcents upon the land. 

MaRiNE'LLA, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb valerian or great ſet- 
wall. | 

Ma'zinNER [marinier, Fr. marinaro, It. marinero, Sp. marinh&ure, 
Port. from mare, Lat. the ſea] a ſailor or ſeaman. Your mariners are 
muliteers. Shakeſpeare. 

Ma'xk joR AM | marjolaine, Fr. marjorana, It. marjarona, Port. of mar- 
jorana, Lat.] a pot-herb, a fragrant plant of many kinds; the baſtard 
kind only grows here. | gr 

MaRi'sca [with ſurgeons] a ſwelling or bliſter in the fundament. 

Mar1'scum, or Mar1'sCus, Lat. [in doomſday book] a ſenny or 


ſhy ground. 
ä 8 Malen, 
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M AR 

Ma'a ts, ſub, [marais, Fr. menye, Sax. maerſche, Du.] a bog, 
a fen, a ſwamp, a marſh, a moraſs, a moor. They turned again to 
the mariſb of Jordan. I Maccabees. 

Mar15n, a4j. boggy, fenny, mooriſh, ſwampy. Mari and un- 
wholeſome grounds. Bacor. e's 

Max T A510 Forisfado [in old records] forfeiture of marriage; a 
writ which lay for the lord, againſt his ward or tenant, by knights ſer- 
vice, who was under age; who when his lord offered him a convenient 
marriage, refuſed it, and married another perſon without his lord's 
conſent, | | 

MaziTa'c1o Amiſſo per Defaultam, a writ for the tenant in frank 
marriage, to recover lands, &c out of which he is kept by another. 


MariTa'cium [in law] 1. Wedlock, lawful joining together of 


man and wife. 2. The right of beſtowing a widow in marriage. 3. 
Lands given in marriage. 4. The dower or portion received with a 
wife. 

MartTacru Liberum, frank-marriage was where a baron, knight, 
or freeholder granted ſuch a part of his eſtate with a daughter, to her 
huſband and the heirs of his body, without any homage or ſervice. 

Marrra'cium habere, Lat. [in law] to have the free diſpoſal of 
an heireſs in marriage, 1 | | 

Ma'RTTAL, ad. Fr. [maritalis, from maritas, Lat. a huſband] per- 
taining to an huſband, incident to an huſband. Marital affection. 
Ayliffe. 3 

Ma'RkiTATED [maritatus, of maritus, Lat. a huſband] married, 
having a huſband. | ET 3 2; 
MariTti'ma Anglæ, Lat. the profits accruing to the king from the 
ſea. 7 
Max TTIHAL, or Ma'rITIME, adj. [maritimus, Lat. maritime, Fr.] 
1. Performed on the ſea, marine. A maritimal voyage. Raleigh, 2. 
Relating to the ſea, naval. Want of experience in maritime ſervice. 
Morton. z. Bordering on the fea. A maritime town. Addiſon. 
Maxx [meanc, mancup and mancura, Sax. marck, Du. and Ger. 
marc, Fr.] among the Saxons, contained 3o of their pence, which 
was in value 63. It is not certain what time it came to be valued 
at 13s. and 4d. but it was ſo in the year 1194. Thirty of theſe 
pence make a 7:@rcus, which ſome think to be all one with a mar, for 
that manca and mancuſa is tranſlated in ancient books marca. Camden. 

Mark [marc, Wel. meapc, or mealc, Sax. merck, Du. and Ger. 
maerikes, Su. marque, Fr. marca, Sp. and Port] 1. To impreſs with a 
token or evidence. For our quiet poſleflion of things uſeful, they are 

enerally mark'd where there is need. Grew. 2. To diſtinguiſh as 
55 a mark. That which was once the index to point out all virtues, 
does now ark out that part of the world where leaſt of them reſides, 


Decay of Piety. 3. A note, character, &c. ſer upon a thing; a ſigg 
or token, an impreſſion. Scarce any marks left of a ſubterraneous 


fire. Addiſon. 4. A token by which any thing is known. That all 
men ſhould mark their cattle with an open ſeveral mark upon their 
flanks. Spenſer. 5. A proof, an evidence. The confuſion of tongues 
was a mark of ſeparation. Bacon. 6. Notice taken. 7. Convenien- 
cy of notice. A place of great and good art and ſcope. Carew. 
8. A white or aim to ſhoot at, any thing at which a miſſile weapon 


is directed. France was a fairer mark to ſhoot at than Ireland. Da- 


©ies. 9. The evidence of a horſe's age. At four years old cometh 
the mark of tooth in horſes. Bacon. 10. [margue, Fr.] Licence of 
repriſals. 11. A character made by thoſe who cannot write their 
names. | | 

Mak R of Gold [in ancient times] was the quantity of eight ounces, 
and was in value, 17/. 13.5. and 4 4. of our coin at this time. 

Mark Height, a foreign weight, commonly 8 ounces, and a mark 
pound is 16 ounces. | 


Mazk {in France, Holland, &c.] a weight uſed for gold and ſil- 


ver, containing 8 ounces or 64 drams, or 192 penny weight. When 


gold or ſilver are fold by the mark, it is divided into 24 caracts, the 
caraQs into 8 penny weight, aud the penny weight into 24 grains, and 
the grain into 24 primes. | 

To Mark, verb act. [meancan, or meopcan, Sax. mercke, Dan. 
maerka, Su. mercken, Du. marguer, Fr. marchiare, It. marcar, Sp.] 
1. To ſet a mark on a thing in order to know it again. 2. To take no- 
tice of, to mind, to note. Mark them which cauſe diviſions. Romans. 

To MakKk, werb neut. to take notice, to note. Men mark when 
they hit, and never mark when they miſs. Bacon. | 

Ma'xxer [of mark] 1, One that marks or ſets a mark on any 
thing. 2. One that notes or takes notice. 4 

er [marckt, Du. and Ger, marknad, Su. anciently written 
mercat, of mercatus, Lat. merche, Fr. mercato, It. mercado, Sp.] 1. A 
place where proviſions or goods are fold. 2. A public time of buy- 
ing and felling. It were good that the privilege of a market were 


given. Spenſer. 3. Purchaſe and ſale of goods. To turn the com- 


mon markets. Temple, 4 [ marché, Fr.] Rate, price. Blood and 
life at a low marker fold. Dryden. | 

MaRkeET Cel, O. the toll of the market. | 

Clerk of the MARKET, an officer whole buſineſs is to keep a ſtandar 
of all weights and meaſures, according to the king's ſtandard kept in 
the Exchequer, and to tzke care that all weights and meaſures in every 
place be anſwerably to them, 

To Max KE, verb neut. to deal at a market, to buy or ſell, to 
make bargains. 

_ M&"aKETABLE,-4dj. {of market] 1. That is fit to be ſold in markets, 
ſuch for which a buyer may be found. A plain fiſh, and no doubt 
marketable. Walton, 2. Current in the market. Common marketable 
Wares. Decay of Plety. | | 

MA'kKET-BELL, fl. [of market and Lell] the bell to give notice 
that trade may begin in the market. | 

Ma'RKET-CR0ss [of market and cro/5] a croſs ſet up where the 
market is held. Proclaim'd at market-crofſes. Shakejpeare. 

MAKE T- DAY (of market and day] the day on which things are 
publickly bought and fold. Found on a market-day in one of his 
ſrontier towns. Addi/or. | 

 Ma'rxeT-FOLKs [of mariet and folks] people that come to the 
market. Poor market-f/ks that come to fell their corn. Shakeſpeare. 

Ma'tkKeT-MaN [of market and man] one wo goes e the market to 
ſell or buy. The market-man ſhould act as if his maſter's GHole eftate 
ought to = applied to that ſervant's buſinels, Swift, | 


_ crumbly between the fingers, and readily diffuſible in wa 


appear before the eyes, in ſome diſorders of the head. 


opening of the arteries, or ſweat out from the cartilages. 


MAR 


Ma"rxeT-MarD [of market and mai 
or ſell. 0 8 4] 4 woman thar $063 to by 
Ma'rxxeT-PLACE [of market and pla 
is held. place] the place where the mart 
Ma'xKET TRICE, or MaRKET-RNATE [of mar} . 
the price at which any thing is currently oh wn ne rate 
MA'tKET-TOwN [of market and town] a town that l. 
"ego! of a ſtated market, not a village. as the pri 
ARKET-JE'W rk | a 
A e JE'w, a market town of Cornwall, 284 milez from 
Ma"xxman, or Ma RK SMAN [of mar 7 
hit a mark. ft — 00] © wa bella u 
Marks [among hunters] the foot-prints and treadin 
Max {mapl, Sax. and Wel. mergel, Du. maergel 
marne, Fr. marga, Lat. In Saxon men is marrow, wit 
ſignificatioh, marl being the fatneſs of the earth. Jobnjon] a f 
fat earth laid upon land to fertilize it. Mal is a king 7 a 
which is become fatter and of a more enriching quality, b , uy, 
fermentation, and by its having lain ſo deep in the earth ; prog 
have ſpent or weakened its fertilizing quality by any product. * 
is ſuppoſed to be much of the nature of chalk, and is believed ”- 
fertile from its ſalt and oily quality. Qin We underſtand by w 
term narle, ſimple native earths, leſs heavy than the be; or As: 
not ſoft and unctuous to the touch, nor ductile while moi} og 
ry an 
To MaRL, verb act. to ſpread marl over land, to 8 i 
marl. Sandy land marled will bear good white or blue peaſe 8 
timer, 5 | Ein 
To Marr, verb ad. from marline}] to faſten the fails u. 
line. Ainſworth, : W vi oy. 
Ma'xLRBOROUOH, a borough town of Wiltſhire, near th 
the Kennet, 75 miles from London. It gives title of d 
noble family of Spencer, and ſends two members to parli 
Ma'R11xg [ſea term] a ſmall line of untiſted hemp, well tarr'd 
to keep the ends of the ropes, or any tackle, from ravelling oye 
To MaRLiNE à Sail [a fea phraſe] is to make it faſt, when it! 
rent out of the bolt- rope, with marlines put through the oilet hole; : 
MaRLiNE Spi#e [on ſhip-board] a ſmall piece of iron for fater 
ing ropes together, or to open the bolt-rope when the {ail i; to be 
ſewed in it. ' . 
Ma'RLOw, Great, a borough town of Wiltſhire, on the Th 
31 miles from London. It ſends two members to parliamen:, 
Ma'rL-piT [of mar! and pit] a pit out of which marl is dug. ln 
a marl-pit in a field. Woodward. | 7 
Ma'kLY, adj. [of mar/] abounding with marl. A marly bottom, 
Mortimer. 5 N = 
Ma"rMarape, or MA'RMALET [marmelade, Fr. marmclida, 8p. of 
marmelo, Port. a quince] a confection of quinces or other fivit, 
 Ma'rwmaLlape, the pulp of quinces boiled into a conſiſtence with 
ſugar: it is ſubaſtringent and grateful to the ſtomach, 2ncg. 
 Marwari'ris, or MarMoRA'R1a, Lat. [alu, Or.] the 
herb brank urſin or bears breech. | 
| MarmakryY'cz [of paguaigy, Gr. to ſhine] flaſhings of light that 


3 of beaſtz 
Ger, Marie, 
© an alluſiye 
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Marmo'ra Arundeliana [ſo called of the earl of Arundel, who 
procured them from the eaſt, or from his grandſon Henry, who made 
a preſent of them to the univerſity of Oxford] marbles, whereon ap- 
pear a chronicle of the city of Athens, cut in capital letters, found in 
the iſland Paros, 263 years before the bitth of our Saviour jz{s 
Chriſt. See AURUNDELIAN. 25 | 

MaRMORA Ta Aurium, Lat. [with phyſicians] ear-wax, a certain 
excrement of the ears, laid there in the audicory paſſage, from tte 


MaRrwmora'Tion [marmoris, gen. of marmor. Lat, marble] the act 
of covering or laying over with marble ; incruſtation with marble, 
MaRMO REAN, adj. [marmoreus, Lat.] made of marble. 

Ma'RMoRATED, adj. [marmoratus, of marmor, Lat.] made of, 
wrought in, or covered with marble. 

MaRMORE'LLA, Lat. [ with botaniſts] agrimony, liver-wort. 

Marmo'rteous [marmoreus, of marmcr, Lat.] of, or like marble, 

Maoo'nin, ſetting a perſon on ſhore on an uninhabited iſland, 

Ma'sMosET {marmou/et, Fr.] a kind of ſnail black monkey with 
a ſhagged neck. Snare the nimble marms/et. Sbaliſpear. Allo 2 
kind of grotesk figure in building. 

MaRMO“T. or Marmo'TtTo, It. [in the Alps in Italy] a cha- 
ture like a rabbet. I he marmotto or mus alpinus, as big or bigger 
than a rabbit, which abſconds all winter, doth live upon its own. fat. 
Ray. UE 
Ne [ſo named from one Maron, their head] certun 
Chriſtians inhabiting about mount Libanus, 

Maro'ric Stile [in French poetry] a peculiar, gay, merry, Jet 
ſimple and natural manner of writing, introduced by one Marot, an 
ſince imitated by others. The difference between the marotic {tile and 
the burleſque, conſiſts in this, that the marotic is moſt ſimple, but 1ts 
ſimplicity has its nobleneſs ; the burleſque is low and groveling, an 
borrows falſe and fulſome ornaments from the crowd, which people 
of taſte deſpiſe. | 

Marque [meanc, Sax.] repriſal, as letters of mark or mart. y 

Letters of Marque, letters of reprifal granted by a = 7 f 
which the ſubjects of a country are licenſed to make repriſals on tnde 
of another. | 

Mz'rQuess, or Marquis [ſo called from marck, Ger. . _ 
limit or boundary ; becauſe anciently they were governors of er 1 
or frontier countries; marguis, Fr. marcheſe, It. marques; Sp. an dür 
of marchio, Lat. margrave, Ger.] is in England an order of nobility 
between a duke and an earl or count, that was not known 1247 
us till the time of Richard II. who, in the year 1337, eteate. x 
favourite, Robert Vere, who was then earl of Oxford, wry Ws 
Dublin. The title given to a marquis in writing, is, moſt noble, Fr 0 
honourable, and potent prince; and by the ms he is ftiled, = 1 
truſty, and entirely beloved couſin; marguis is uſed by Shake Peg 50 
a marchioneſs [margqui/e, Fr.] The lady marguis Dorſet. 9 
Jpeare. YE | 
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| marquis is hereditary, and the eldeſt ſon of a 

The Pr England, called earl or lord of a place; 
is, 0 oft ſons are called, lord Robert, lord John, Sc. A 
but the 00 ? the ſame with a duke's, but their coronets differ from 


marqu1s5 C1 © of a duke being adorned with only flowers and 
joſe of dutes. 1 has flowers and pyramids, with pearls on 


em intermixed: 
Mak UESSET » 
Ma/RQUETRY 


! ES. : 7 
or _— Sri [marguiſat, Fr. marcheſato, It. marquezado, Sp.] a 
Ma | 


501 the juriſdiction of a marqueſs. 
narheel le f. 2 155 (of mappan, Sax. Skinner 3 or of apavgw, 
5750 Caf) to ſpoil, to corrupt, to deface, See Mak. 
1 5 of [of mar] one who ſpoils or hurts any thing. Makers or 
"of all mens manners. Aſcham. | 
wh /aRIAGE [mariage, Fr. maritagium, L. Lat. from maritus, a huſ- 
Ma 1 


band] a contract, by which a man and a woman are joined together 

ana! | - ; | 

a 3 nat is often uſed in compoſition. Before the marriage-day 
N Sie d. Sidney. In a late draught of marriage articles. Adaijon. 

a TR raceaBLE [of marriage] 1. That is of age fit to marry or be 


marricd, The merriageable age. Sxwift. 2. Capable of union in 


a marchioneſs or wife of a marqueſs. 
[marqueterie, Fr. ] a ſort of chequered inlaid work, 
ariety of colours, in the ſhape of flowers, knots, 


ene 1: 


® MaRRIAGEABLENESS [of marriageadle] fitneſs or ripeneſs for mar- 


4 adj. [of marry] connubizl, conjugal. The married 
fate. Dryden. 


Ma'kROQUIN, commonly called Morocco, the ſkin of a goat or 


me other animal like it, dreſſed in ſumach or galls, and coloured of 
red, yellow, blue, Sc. Es | 
Mäaanw [mepZ, or mean, Sax. merck, Du. marck, Ger, maerg, 
bu. ſmerr, Erſe, ſore 2h, Scottiſh ; but M. Cafaubon, ridiculouſly, 
5 16 Gr.] a fat ſubſtance in the hollow bones of animals. All 
fe lows of the body which have any conſiderable thickneſs, have 
ether a large cavity, or they are ſpongeous and full of little cells: 
in boote the one and the other there is an oleaginous ſubſtance called 
nar, contained in proper vehicles or membranes like the fat. 
Quilt 2 | . . 
tons, ſallſt. in the Scottiſh dialect, to this very day denotes a 
flow, companion, or aſſociate ; as alſo an equal match. He met 
ith hi 6W. — 
now adn [of marrow and bone] 1. Bone boiled for the mar- 
«ow. 2. In burleſque language, the knees. He fell down upon his 
marrow-bones. L. Eſtrange. f | 
MazzowraT, ſubſt. a ſpecies of peaſe. | 5 80 
MazzowLess [of marrow] being void of marrow. Thy bones 
are marrowleſs, Shakeſpeare. | : | | 
MazzuBia's RUM, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb baſtard hore- 
hound. : Arg 
Mazzu'srum Nigrum, Lat. [with botaniſts] black or ſtinking 
horehound. | 


To Ma'xR Y verb act. [marier, Fr. maritare, It. maritor, Lat.] 1. 


To join a man and woman. He ſhall marry the _ himſelf. Gay. 
2. To diſpoſe of in marriage. He muſt marry his daughter to Agrip- 
pa. Bacon, 3. To take for huſband or wife. Go in to thy brother's 
wife and marry her. Geneſis. or ; 

To Max RT, verb neut. to enter into the conjugal ſtate, to be joined 
together in wedlock, with the ceremonies obſerved, or according to 
the law or cuſtom of the country. Let them marry to whom they 
think beſt. Nambers. See DivoRCE. 

He who marr1Es for wealth, ſells his liberty. 
He who marr1es for love has good nights, but bad days, 

Theſe proverbs are two oppoſites, to which it is very difficult to 
ind a mean; love and wealth are two excellent ingredients in matri- 
mony ; the latter is generally allowed to weigh heavieſt in the ſcale ; 
but a want of the former is frequently, and perhaps generally, attend- 
ed with more miſery, than a want of the latter. 

Marky in haſte and repent at leiſure, 

This laſt proverb may ſerve as a caution with regard to the two 
former, and infinuates at the ſame time a very good maxim, viz. 
That marriage ought to be entered upon deliberately. The French and 
Italians ſay the ſame. 


ons [with aſtronomers] one of the ſeveral planets, whoſe cha- 
ntteris &. | 
Mars [with aſtrologers] is called the leſſer unfortunate, becauſe of 
its ſcorching and drying qualities. | 

Mags [with heralds] ſignifies gules, or red, aſſigned him on ac- 
count of his being ſo much concerned in blood, according to the 
heathen theology. 

MARSEILLES, a large city and port town of Provence in France, 
ated on a fine bay in the Mediterrancan, 25 miles north weſt of 

VION, ; 

Marsi, Mags, or Mas, are derived from the Sax. mepye, a fen 
or fenny place. G:ib/an's Camden. 

Mas; [menpc, Sax. moraſch, Du. moralt, Ger. mararis, Fr. ma- 
axe, It, mariſma, Sp. See Makisn] a bog, a ſwamp, a fen, a wa- 
try tract of land, a ſtanding pool of water mixt with earth, whoſe 

tom is very dirty, which dries up and diminiſhes very much in the 
lunmer ; alſo low lands, that are ſometimes overflowed by the ſea or 
"wers, or that are well watered with rivers, ditches, c. Low mea- 
ows ang Mar/hlands, Mortimer. | 

\ RSHAL [(marchalk, Su. marſcalk, Du. and Teut, marſchal, Ger. 
Mare/chal, Fr. mariſcals, It. mariſcal, Sp. mariſchallus, low Lat. from 
te old Fr. a word compounded of mare, which in old Fr. ſig- 
nds horſe, and /cale, a fort of ſervant, one that has the charge 
Ae antiently was the maſter of the horſe, ſo called of mar, a 
N orſe, and ſthalck, Text. a ſervant, but is now the title of ſeve- 
conſiderable officers] 1. The chief officer of arms; as, 
i * MexskAl {of England] a great officer of the crown, who 
- 0 oog nia ance of all matters of law and arms as alſo contracts 
nz to deeds of arms, which cannot be determined by common 
Hie has allo a right to tit in the Marſhalſca court, in judgments 


MAR 


upon malefactors, who offend within the verge of the king's court. 


2. An officer who regulates combats in the lifts. Unaſk'd the royal - 


grant, no marfal by. Dryden. z. Any ore who regulates rank. or 


order at a feaſt, or wy other aſſembly. 4. An hatbinger, a purſui- 
vant, one who goes before a prince to declare his coming, and provide 


entertainment. Her face, When it was faireſt, had been but as a 


marſhal to lodge the love of her in his mind. Sidney. 
MarsSHal f 


from the maſter of the ceremonies, &c. for the king's ſervice. 


M.zs1ar lof the Exchequer] an officer to whom the court com- 


mt * cuſtody of the king's debtor during term-time ; he appoints 
eriffs, 


account. 


M:RsSHaL [ of the King'-Bench ] the keeper of that priſon in 
Southwark, who has the cuitody of all priſoners who are committed 
thither. 

MarsHaL [of the king's hall] an officer whoſe buſineſs is, when 
the tables are prepared, to cal! out thoſe of the houſhold and ſtrangers 
according to their quality, and place them in their proper places. 

Clerk MaR3HaL [of the king's houſe} an officer who attends the 
marſhal in his court, and records all his proceedings. 

MazsnaL [at ſea} an officer who -puniſhes offences that are com- 
mitred at ſea, when juſtice is executed there; ſuch as putting in the 
bilboes, duc king at the yard-arm, keel haling, &c. | 

MARSHAL de Camp, is next to the licute:,ant-general, he looks to 
the encamping of the army, and rides before to view the ground 
where they are. 

ManrsHal , France, an officer of great honour and power, who 
commands the king's armies above all that are nor princes of the blood; 
and are alſo judges of points of honour between gentlemen. 

To Marsna, verb act. [in military affairs] 1. To lodge, to put 
in due order or rank, to draw up according to the rules of the military 


art, It is as inconceivable how it ſhould be the directrix of ſuch in- | 


tricate motions, as that a blind man ſhould m«r/pal an army. Glan- 
wille. 2. To lead as an harbinger. 't hou mar/alſt me the way 
that I was going. Shakeſpeare. | | | 

Ma'xsUuALLER {of marſhal} one that ranges or ranks in order, 
Dryden was the great refiner of Engliſh poetry, and the belt mar/bal- 
ler of words. Trapp. | 

/ , . . . ** 
MA'RSHALLING, part adj. [in heraldry} is a diſpoſing of all perſons 


and things in all folemnities and celebrations, coronations, interviews, 
marriages, funerals, triumphs, and the like ; al'o an orderly diſpoſing 


of ſundry coat armours, pertaining to diſtinct families, and of their 
contingent ornaments, with their parts and appurtenances in their 
proper places. 73 e 


i . 1 * . . 
larsnals [in military affairs] are officers in every regiment, who 


look to priſoners of war, and execute all ſentences or orders of the 


council of war upon offenders. 
/ : V4 * 
Ma'xshalsxa, or Marsnatsty [ narechauſſee, F.] the ſear or 
court for the marſhal of the priſon in Southwark; alſo the priſon be- 


longing to him there. 


MaxsnalLsuir [of marſhal] the office of a marſhal. 

Ma'xsneLDeR, a gelder-roſe, of which it is a ſpecies. 

Ma'xsFIELD, a market-town of Glouceſterſhire, 103 miles from 
London. 

Ma'xsHMALTOW [althea, Lat.] it is in all reſpects like the mal- 
low, but its leaves are generally more ſoft and woolly. Miller. 

Ma'rsHMARIGOLD [populago, Lat.] a flower which conſiſts of ſe- 
veral leaves, which are placed circularly, and expand in form of a 
roſe. The pointal becomes a membranaceous fruit, in which there 
are ſeveral cells, which are for the moſt part bent downwards, col- 


lected into little heads, and arc full of ſeeds. Miller. 


Mza"rsny, adj. [of maro; maracageux, Fr.] 1. Having marſhes, 
fenny, boggy, ſwampy. Marſey grounds. Dryden. 2. Produced in 
marſhes. With delicates of leaves and z:ar/5y weed. Dryden. 


MarsuP1a'L1s [with anatomiſts] a muſcle on the thigh, ſo named 


from the doubling of its tendons in reſemblance of a purſe. When 
this muſcle acts, the thigh-bone is turned upwards. 

Marr, fub/?. {contracted from market] 1. A place of public traffic. 
That the temple ſhould ſerve for a place of mart. Hocker. 2. Bar- 
gain, purchaſe and ſale. 3. Letters of mart. See Marque. | 

To Marr, verb ad. [trom the ſubſt.] ro traffic, to buy or ſell. 
Do you fell and art your offices for gold. Shakeſpeare. 

Maxr Tous, a large town that is noted for a great fair, to which 
people of ſeveral nations retort, as Leipzic and Frankfort in Ger- 
many, &c. | 

Ma'xTacon [with floriſts] a flower, a ſpecies of the lily. 

Ma'kTEN, or MA'RTERN [arte, martre, Fr. martera, It. marta, 
Sp. marter, Du. marder, Ger. mares, Lat.] 1. A large kind of weeſel, 
a ſmall creature, ſomething like a ferret, which bears a rich furr, and 


whoſe dung has a muſky icent. 2. [ Marte/et, Fr.] a kind of ſwallow 


that builds in houſes, a martelet. A marten, a bird like a ſwallow. 
Peacham. 

Ma'RKTIAL, adj. Fr. [marziale, It. of martialis, Lat.] 1. Warlike, 
valiant, given to war. The northern tract of the world is the more 
martial region, Bacon. 2. Having a warlike ſhew, ſuiting war. 
How martial muſic ev'ry boſom warms. Pope. 3. Pertaining to war, 
not civil, not according to the rules or practice of peaceable govern- 
ment. They proceeded in a kind of mar/zal juſtice with their enemies. 


Bacon. 4. [In law] is a law that has to do only with foldicrs and 


ſeamen, where the kings's army is on foot; and this law is alio under 
particular reſtrictions. 5. [With chemiſts] having the nature or pro- 
perties of iron and ſteel, which the chemiſts call Mars. 

Ma'rTialisT [of martial] a warrior, a man at arms, a fighter. 
The high-hearted mariialift. Honel, 

Ma'rxTIaLNEss [of marital] warlikeneſs, 

Max TIATuM Unguentum (in pharmacy] the ſoldiers ointment. 

Ma'xTin, or Ma'x TEX ET, [martizet, Fr.] a kind of ſwallow. 
See MARTEN, 

Mak TIxE' co, one of the caribbee iſlands in America, belonging to 
the French, 120 miles N. W. of Baibadoes. It is about 60 miles long. 
but ſcarce 20 broad in any place. It produces great quantities ef 
ſugar, cotton, ginger, indi go, aloes, pimento, Ve. l 


MARTISNET, 


of the ceremonies] an officer who receives commands 


elcheators and collectors, their auditors to whom they are to 
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MAS 
Ma'aTIxET, or Ma'sTLET [martinet, Fr.] a kind of ſwallow. 
The temple haunting mart/et. Shakeſpeare. | 
Ma'RTIx AL [martingale, Fr. martingalla, It. martingala, Sp.] a 
thong of leather faſtened at one end of the girts under the bore's bel- 
ly, and at the other to the muſrole, to prevent him from rearing. 
Ma'eTinMass, or Ma'TLEMAss, the feſtival of St. Martin, on the 
1 z th of November. It is commonly corrupted to martilmaſs, or mar- 
temaſs. 
MarTiLMAss Beef, beef prepared by ſalting and drying in the 
ſmoak at that ſeaſon. 
Ma'sxTLErs in heraldry] are what are called martinets, ſmall birds, 


' Whoſe feet are ſo ſhort, they are ſeldom to be ſeen, and their wings ſo 


long, that ſhould: they pitch upon a level, they would not be able to 


riſe ; wherefore they alight not, but upon places aloft, they may take 
| __ again, by throwing themſelves off. 5 


Ma T NES [in a ſhip] are ſmall lines faſtened to the leetch of the 
ſail, to Ray that part of the Jeetch which is next to the yard arm, 
e yard, when the fail is to be furled. | 

| Ma'rTyx, Fr. and Lat. [martire, It. martir, Sp. paprog, Gr. a 
witneſs, maneyn, Sax.] one who ſuffers death in witneſs to the truth 
of the goſpel, or of the true religion in general; and from the etymo- 
{gy of the word, it ſhould ſeem applicable alſo to one that reſigns his 
life in defence of a believed error. As to the difference between a 


martyr and confeſſor, ſee Coxress0R. To be a martyr, ſignifies only 
to witneſs the truth of Chriſt, but the witneſs of the truth was then 


ſo generally attended with perſecution, that martyrdom now ſignifies 
not only to witneſs, but to witneſs by death. South. | | 
To Ma'xTYe {from the ſubſt.] 1. To cauſe a perſon to be put to 
death for the ſake of religion, or virtue. 2. To murder, to deſtroy 
in N Hark, wretches, how I mean to martyr you. Shakeſpeare. 
ARTYRDOM | martyre, Fr. martirio, It. and Lat. martyrium, Lat. 
ttf, Gr. mantynhade, Sax.] the pain or death that a martyr 


| ſuffers, the honour of a martyr, the houour of martyrdom. - 


Ma'RTYRED, part. adj. [martyriſe, Fr. of papropfu, Gr.] having 
ſuffered martyrdom. | | | 
MaxTy'ria [with rhetoricians] a figure, by which the orator 


confirms ſomething by his own experience. 


To MAa'xTYRIZE, verb ad. [pwaprvpifu, Gr.] to put to death on the 
account of religion, or for bearing teſtimony to the truth. | 

MazxTYRo'LoGY [martyrologe, Fr. martyrologio, It. martyrologium, 
Lat. KAapTUpLACYIO, of paprup, a martyr, and Ne-, Gr. a ſpeech Or 


treatiſe, c.] a hiſtory of martyrs ; alſo a regiſter antiently kept in 
religious houſes, wherein was an account of the donations of bene- 
factors, and the days of the month and year when they died, Sc. 


In the Roman martyrology. Stilling fleet. 3 
MarTYRoO'LoG1sT [martyrelogiſte, Fr.] one who writes a hiſtory 
of martyrs. | oy LE 
To MA'RvVEL, verb neut. [semerveiller, Fr. marawigliarſi, It. mara- 
willar, Sp.] to wonder or admire at, to be aſtoniſhed ; obſolete. 
The countries marvel' d at thee for thy ſongs. Ecclſiaſicus. 
Ma'krveL [merveille, Fr. maraviglia, It. maravilla, Sp.] a wonder, 


any thing that aſtoniſhed. Little uſed. A marvel it were. Hooker. 


MaxVEL of Peru [in botany] a ſort of nightſhade, with flowers of 
ſuch variety, that it is called the wonder of the world. | 
Ma'rveLLous [merveilleux, Fr. maraviglioſo, It. marawilloſo, 2 
1. Wonderful, ſtrange, aſtoniſhing. She has a marwelous white hand. 
Shakeſpeare. 2. Surpaſſing credit. The marwellous fable includes 


whatever is ſupernatural. Pee. 3. The marwellous is uſed in works 


ol criticiſm to expreſs any thing exceeding natural power; oppoſed to 


the probable. 
Ma'rvELLousLY [of marvellous] wonderfully, ſtrangely. He was 
marwvellouſl; elated. Clarendon. 


Ma'rveELLoUsNEss [of marvellous) aſtoniſhingneſs, wonderfulneſs. 


Ma'Nxwoop, a market-town of Durham, 255 miles from London, 
Ma'RYORess, a German coin, in value 1 penny, 4 of a farthing. 
Ma'xYLAaNnD, one of the Britiſh colonies in North America, about 


140 miles long, and as many broad, It is bounded by Penſylvania, 
on the north; by another part of Penſylvania and the Atlantic Ocean, 


on the eaſt; by Virginia, on the fouth ; and by the Apalachian 
mountains on the welt, _ 

Ma'sclEs [in heraldry ; macles, Fr.] ſome ſay that maſcles repre- 
ſented the holes or maſhes of nets ; others, that they repreſent ſpots, 
and are called maculz in Latin. | | 

Ma'scuLine, adj. [maſcalin, Fr. maſcoline, It. maſculino, Sp. maſ- 
culinus, Lat.] 1. Male, not female. Air and fire the two maſculine 
elements exerciſing their operation upon nature, being the feminine. 


Peacham. 2. Reſembling man, manly, not ſoft, not effeminate. 


Something bold and maſculiue in the air and poſture of the firſt figure 
Addiſon. z. [In grammar] it denotes the gender appropriated to 
the male-kind in any word, though not always expreſſing ſex. 
MascurixE Planet, [with aſtrologers] are Sol, Mars, 1 Sa- 
turn; but Mercury is a kind of hermaphrodite. 

Masc urig Rhimes [in French poetry] ſuch as are made with 
words which have a ſtrong, open, and accented pronounciation, as 


amour, joul, noi! and fort; whereas feminine rhimes are ſuch as have 


an e feminine in their laſt ſyllable, as pere, mere, &c. 

MascuLixe Signs [with aſtrologers] are Aries, Gemini, Libra, Sa- 
gittarius, and Aquarius. 

Ma'scuLiNELY, adv. [of maſculine] in a maſculine manner, like a 
man. - | 

Ma'sCULINENEss [of maſculine] male figure or behaviour, man- 
niſhneſs. | 

Masa {maſche, Du.] 1. The ſpace between the threads of a net, 
commonly written . Have a net knit with ſo ſmall mates, that 


| bee cannot 2 through. Mortimer. 2. Miſceo, Lat. miſchen, Du. 


to mix, maſc Fr. to mingle] a mixture, any thing mingled or 
beaten together into an undiſtinguiſhed or confuſed body. 


Masu for a Horſe, a compoſition of water, bran, c. Put half a 


ck of ground malt into a pail, then put to it as much ſcalding wa- 
- as _ it well ; ftir Pls for half an hour, till the 45 is 
very ſweet, and give it the horſe lukewarm : This naſb is to be given 
to a horſe after he has taken a Purge, to make it work the better, or 
in the time of great ſickneſs, or after hard labour. Farrier's Didt. 


bound work; but not of the ſame thickneſs, nor obſerving any ine. 


MAS 


To Masu, verb ad. [micher, Fr. maſcolare, It. to cha 
the teeth] 1. To break, bruiſe, or ſqueeze to a maſh, to hear; 
confuſed maſs. They would even ma themſelves, and Y Into a 
elſe a pieces. More. 2. To mix malt and hot water together ; thing; 
ing hat was put in the firſt maſhing tub draw off. 5 blen. 

A'SHAM, a market-town of the north riding of Yorkſhire 
river Ure, 207 miles from London. „on the 


MP wih 


Masx [maſque, Fr. marchera, It. maſcara, Sp. and p 
covering of back velvet, or of any thing ae. wo TR 8 . 
vizor. Love pull'd off his maſt, and ſhew'd his face unt ce, a 


0 h ; 
2. [In a figurative ſenſe] any pretence or cloak, any nes, 


Maſis of eloquence and veils of pride? Prior. 3. A feſtive 
tainment, in which the company are maſked. Will you pre 848 
this maſt ? Shakeſpeare. See MasqQur, as it is ſometimes 0 8 
according to the French. 4. A revel, a piece of mummery re 
buſtle. At a maſque and common revelling. Danie”s Cizil 2 9 
A dramatic performance, written in a tragic ſtile, without attentio 
to rules or probability. For our painters and poets in their pid wo 
poems, commedies, and maſks, Peacham. 88 
To Mask, verb act. [ ſe maſquer, Fr. maſcherarfi, It. enmaſcarir 
Sp.] 1. To diſguiſe with a maſk or vizor. Such errors as 90 mole 
under the cloke of divine authority. Hooker. 2, To cover, to by 1 
general. Maſting the buſineſs from the common eye. Shake) Wi 
To Masx, ws neut. to put on a maſk, to be diſguiſed 8 es 
to go to maſks or maſquerades, to revel, to play the mun mer. K 
[a'sKER [of maſe] a mummer, one who revels in a maſ; Let 
the maſters that are to come down from the ſcene, have ſome motons 
upon the ſcene. Bacon, 
By tbe Ma'sx1Es, g. d. by the maſs, an oath ; a cant phraſe 
Ma'sLIN i= m#ler, Fr. to mingle] mixt corn or bread made of 
wheat, rye, &c. mixt up together. 
MasL1x Far, a food made of wheat and rye ſteep'd in water. 
Ma'son [maſſin or magon, Fr. machio, low Lat.] an artificer who 
builds with ſtone, | | | 
Ma'sonry [magonnerie, Fr.] maſon's work; the art of hewin 
cutting, or ſquaring ſtones, and fitting them for the uſes of building; 
alſo of joining them together with mortar : the craft of a maſon. 
Bound MasoNR , is that wherein the ſtones were placed one over 
another like tiles, the joints of the beds being level, and the mounts, | 
perpendicular. | 
ompound MasOoNR x, is formed of all the reſt. 
MasownRry by equal Courſes, the ſame as bound maſonry, only thi 
the ſtones are not hewed. ; | 
Masonry by unequal Courſes, is made of unhewn ſtones, and laid in 


quality. 5 
Greek MasonR x, is that, where after two ſtones are laid, which 
make a courſe, another is laid at the end, which make two courks, 
Masoney filled uf in the Middle, is made of unhewn ſtones, and 
by courſes, the middle being filled with ſtones thrown in at random 
upon mortar. 8 | 
Ma'sons were incorporated about the year 1419, having been 
called the free maſons, a fraternity of great account, who have been 
honoured by ſeveral kings, and very many nobility and gentry being 
of their ſociety. They are governed by a maſter and two wardens, 
25 afliſtants, and there are 65 on the livery ; the fine for which ö 
5/7. and that for ſtewards 10/. Their armorial enſigns are, azure on 
a chevron between three caſtles argent, a pair of compaſſes ſomewhat 
extended of the firſt, Creſt a caſtle of the 2d. Their hall is in Ba. 
fing-lane. | | | | 
ree Masoxs, or Accepted Masoxs, a very antient ſociety or body 
of men, fo called, either for ſome extraordinary knowledge of ma. 
ſonry which they are ſuppoſed to be maſters of, or becaule the rt 
founders of that ſociety were perſons of that profeſſion. Thele are 
now in all or moſt nations of Europe; what the end of their ſocieties 
is, yet remains in ſome meaſure a ſecret, unleſs that they terd to po- 
mote friendſhip, ſociety, mutual aſſiſtance and good fellowſhip. 
Ma'so AH [Mn, Heb. 5. e. tradition] criticiſms of the Jewi 
rabbies, on the Hebrew text of the bible, ex of the v 
readings, and an accout in what form every word is found throughout 
. ſcripture ; alſo a computation of all the verſes, words, ard letten 
of it. | | 
Ma'soRITESs [of bp, Heb. tradition] a name given to thoſe 
Rabbies, who, under Eſdras, the ſcribe, are ſuppoſed to have purged 
the Hebrew bible of the errors crept into it in the Babylonith capt 
ty; divided the canonical books into 22, and thoſe 22 books inte 
chapters, and the chapters into verſes ; diſtinguiſhed the manner : 
reading from that of «writing, which they call the feri and chetib ; made 
the punctuation, that ſupplies the want of vowels, Sc. I heſe con- 
tinued 130 years, and ended in Rabbi Simon the Juſt, who went © 
meet Alexander the Great, in his pontifical robes. Capellus _ 
this, eſpecially as to the invention of the Hebrew points, and aſcribes 
it to the Maſorites of Tiberius, 400 years after Chriſt. NE” 
But if the reader would ſee how much confiſion theſe Moferites . 
introduced, and what ground there is in many inſtances to mand 
Septuagint werfion (or ſome other) before THAT READING, WING | 
Maſorites have thought fit to give us; he need only examine the 1 
of the old teſtament, which are cited by the 1nsPIRED e, 
the wego; and compare the whole with thoſe molt judicious reflecuon 
made on this head, in Jackson's Chronologic Antiquities. . 
Ma'sQue, Fr. a covering for the face, a viſard. See Ro 
Masqus [with architects] certain pieces of ſculpture repre wo 
ſome hideous form ; groteſque or ſatyrs faces, uſed to fill up or 
ſome vacant places. | Arab. ni 
Masquera'be [of maſearata, Ital. and that of maſcara, 4:4ouiſt 
lery, buffoonery] 1. An aſſembly of perſons maſked and Fy my 1 1 
habits, meeting to dance and divert — 2. Diſgui 
neral, To viſit thee in maſquerade. Dryden. i 
To MasqQueRa'DE, —_— [from the ſubſt.] 1. 1 5 2 > 
viſe. Maſgueredirg up and down in a lion's ſkin. L'Efir Pd | 
o aſſemble in maſks. Revival of ma/querading among wt: The nd 
MasqQuera'beR, ſub/t. [of maſquerade] one in 4 mats, | 
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MAS 


Sp. and barb. Lat. maſſe, Fr.] 1. Aheap or lamp 
Mass [maj — ug a continuous quantity. Adhering in lumps or 
of any * outſides. Woodward. 2. A large quantity. A huge 
maſſes to ſure, Davies. 3. Bulk, vaſt body, So huge a maſs of 


m/z of pow 4. Congeries, aſſemblage indiſtint. Thoſe maſſes 
1 ; 


1 118 bunch of grapes. Dryden. 5. Groſs body, the 
which The ok and maſs of things. Bacon. 6. [miſſa, Lat.] the 
2 of the Romiſn church. | | th th 4 
" in mechanics] the matter of any body cohering with it, i. e. 

Mas 1 ravitating along with it; and is diſtinguiſhed from its 
1 5 i which is its expanſion in length, breadth and thick- 

U 7 


mw ass [in Japan] a coin, 10 coudries, or 5 and of a penny 


wy [in India] a weight but a fourteenth of a piece. 


Mass [in Sumatra] a piece of money, 4 capans or 13. ſterling. 
Mass [with philoſophers] the quantity of matter in any body. 
Mass [in divinity ; mefſe, Fr. meſa, It. of miſſa, Sp. and Lat. from 
Aim ſie, Late] the ſending away the catechumens, before the ſacrifice 
3 a by ſaying, ite, miſſa eſi; be gone, for maſs is beginning: and 
For this cuſtom of di/milſing the catechumens before the communion, 
775 & the etymology of the word [maſs] is formed. Nor is the very 
Li 7 maſs (ſays a late pf ie writer) an invention of latter ages. 
ler thas the HOLY SACRIFICE OF THE ALTAR Was called, above 1300 
ears ago. Witneſs firſt St. Ambroſe, who writes thus, „I conti- 
wed the office 3 I began to ſay maſs,” l. 2. Epiſt. 14. And 2dly, St. 
14s,“ It following the cuſtom of saYING MASS but once, none can 
errtn UP THE SACRIFICE but they who come early in the morning, 
95. Les, Fiſt. 11. lim 81.9 ad Dioſcorum. N. B. A controverſy about 
mere names [or words] is not worth upholding : But if in ſupport of 
this popi/Þ doctrine, which converts the communion of the Lord s ſupper, 
which in truth is no more than a FEAST UPON A SACRIFICE into the 
SACRIFICE ITSELF 3 I fay, if in ___ of this doctrine he can aſcend 
no higher than St. Leo, and St. Ambroſe, he,appeals to thoſe very times 
in which the GRAND APOSTACY Was now begun, not to ſay eftabliſh- 
% as we have ſhewn more fully under the words, CREED, Cara- 
PARYGIANS, BRANDEUM, EUNOMIANs, St. HikRou, Se. The 
reader will find ſomething further offered on this head [ vi. a ſacra- 
mental ſacrifice] under the words EUCHARIST and OBLATION. | 
High Mass, or grand Mass [with the Romaniſts] is that ſung by 
choriders, and celebrated with the aſſiſtance of a deacon and {ub- 
eacon. 


Lav Mass, is that wherein the prayers are all barely rehearſed 


wichont any nging, and performed without much ceremony, or the 


afifance of any deacon or ſub-deacon. | 

The Mass of the Beatz, or the Mass of our Lady, is that performed 
and offered to God by the interceſſion of the Virgin Mary. | 
Comm n Mass, or maſs of the community, in a monaſtery, is a maſs 
celebrated at certain hours, whereat the whole body or communion 
affiits, + | 
Mass of the Holy Ghoſt, a maſs which is celebrated at the beginning 
of any ſolemnity, or eccleſiaſtical aſſembly, beginning with the invo- 
cation of the Holy Ghoſt. | | | 

Holy-day Mass, is ſuch, on which certain prayers or lectures are 
read ſuitable to the day. | | 

Mass of the Dead, a maſs performed at the requeſt of the deteaſed, 
which begins with reguiem, thence called a reguiem. 

Mass of Fudgment, a maſs wherein a perſon cleared himſelf of any 
calumny, by ſome proof agreed upon. | 

Mass of a Saint, is that wherein God 1s invoked by the interceſſion 
of ſome ſaint. . 

Mass of Security, a maſs antiently rehearſed at examination of ca- 
ons, when enquiry was made as to their diſpoſition for bap- 
tum. : 

Dry Mass, is one wherein there is no conſecration. : 

Votive Mass, an extraordinary maſs, beſides that of the day, re- 
hearſed on ſome extraordinary occaſion, On 

Mass of Blozd [with anatomiſts] all the blood in a human body. 

Mass [with apothecaries] every phyſical compoſition of powders, 
and other ingredients wrought into one lump. | | 

Mass [with ſurgeons] an oblong and ſharp-pointed inſtrument 
Which is put into a trepan, that it may ſtand more firmly. | 

Mass [with Latin authors] is generally uſed to ſignify all kinds of 
divine ſervice, or a leſſon of that ſervice ; but in the Romiſh church, 
it ſignifies an oblation, which they call maſs, and frequently liturgy or 
church ſervice. 

To Mass, werb neut. from the ſubſt.] to celebrate maſs. 

To Mass, derb ag. [from the ſubſt.] it ſeems to have ſignified to 
thicken, to lirengthen. The French might with filling or maſſing 
the houſe, or elſe by fortifying, make ſuch a piece as might anſwer 
the haven, Hayaward. : | 

Mass Prigſ, a prieſt of a chantry or particular altar, who ſays ſo 
N mailes tor the ſoul or ſouls of particular deceaſed perſons. 
{Man CHUSET Colony, the principal diviſion of New England, 

ounded by New Hampſhire on the north ; by the Atlantic Ocean, 


on the eaſt and ſouth ; and by Connecticut and New York, on the 


weſt; being about 100 miles long, and 40 broad. | 
| Y S4CRE, Fr. [from mazzarre, It, of mado, Lat. to kill or ſlay] 
101 carnage, a butchery, a ſlaughter, an indiſcriminate deſtruction 
1 on people not in a condition, or prepared to defend themſelves. 
 Marder. The mot arch deed of piteous maſſacre. Shakeſpeare. 
1 5 913 SSACRE, verb att, [maſſacrer, Fr.] to kill or butcher peo- 
bred AY of ſurprize, indiſcriminately, and after a barbarous man- 
5 Oppreſſed and detefted, and ſometimes maſſacred and extirpated. 
lerbury. 
i Massa“liaxs, ſectaries, whoſe tenet was, that perſons ought to be 
"Minually at prayer. 
8 Nig {in painting] are the large part of a picture, containing 
on! 5 ights and ſhadows ; fo that when it is almoſt dark, we can 
dee the maſſes of a picture, See Mass. 
noug 9 [of (*b7T%0(A0s, Gr. to chew] ſhort, thick and tendi - 
_— ns of the lower jaw; which, with the aſſiſtance of the tem- 
muicles, they move to the right fide, the left fide, and forward. 
* $$1COT, /ubft, Fr. Maſlicot is the ceruſs calcined. Of this 


MAS 
there are three ſorts, the white, the yellow, and that of a golden eo- 
lour, their difference ariſing from the different degrees of hre applied 
in the operation. White maſſicot is of a yellowiſh white, and is that 
which has received the leaſt calcination ; yellow maſſicot has received 
more, and gold coloured maſſiot ſtill more: all of them ſhould be an 
impalpable powder, weighty, and high-coloured. They are uſed in 
painting. Jrewonx, | 
Ma'ssixEs, or Ma'ss1veEnEss [from maß or maſſive] weight, 
bulk, ponderofity. More notorious for the daintineſs of the proviſion 
which he ſerved in it, than for the ma/ineſs of the diſh. Hakeawe!!. 
Ma'"ss1vg, or Ma'ssy, adj. [maſſif Fr. maſſaccio, It. macizo, Sp.] 
bulky, weighty, heavy, continuous. The more groſs and maſſive 
parts of the terreſtrial globe. Woodward. So thick and 2, that no 
light could get through them. Nexwtor. | 
ASSONNE', or Ma'ss0NED [in heraldry] is when an ordinary is 
repreſented in the manner of a ſtone wall, with all the joints between 
the ſtones appearing, as they generally do in ſtone buildings; and ſo 
the import of the word is, as much as done in maſon's wotk. 
Ma'ssoRA [N MDD, Heb. tradition] a performance on the Hebrew 
bible by ſome ancient Jewiſh rabbins, to ſecure it from any alterations, 
and to be a hedge to the law; by numbering the verſes, words and lew 


ters of the text, and marking all the variations of it. See MasORA 


and MasOoRIT Es. 


Ma'ssoRIT ES, Jewiſh doors, authors of the Maſſora. See Ma- 
SORITES. 

Masr {mzpe, Sax. matt, Su. Du. and Ger. of maſten, Ger. to 
fatten cattle, moft, mat, Fr. maſiil, Sp. maſtro, Port.] 1. The ftraight 
beam or poſt that is raiſed above a veſſel, and to which the ſail is fixed. 
2. The fruit of the oak, beech, cheſnut, c. Trees that bear moſt, 
as oaks and beaches. Bacon, 

Pore MasT [of a ſhip] ſtands in the fore-part or fore caſtle, and is 
about 4-5 of the main- aſt in length. | | 

Miſen Mast [of a ſhip] ſtands aft in the ſternmoſt part of it, and 
is in length about half that of the main-maſt. DER 
Jo Spring a MasT [a fea phraſe] is when a maſt is crackt in any 
part. | | 
To Spend a Mast [a ſea phraſe] is when a maſt is broken by bad 
weather. | | 

Top MasTs [in a ſhip] are thoſe maſts that are fixed upon the main, 
fore, miſen maſts and bod ſprit. | 

Top Gall:nt Masrs [in a ſhip] are thoſe fixed to the head of the 
main, and fore- top maſts; they carry flag- ſlaves on their tops, whereon 
are hanged the flags, pendants, &c. „ 

Jury Mas [in a ſhip] is a maſt made of yards, or other pieces of 
timber, ſpliced or fiſhed together, woulding them with ropes. This 
maſt is {et up, when in a ſtorm or fight, a maſt is borne over board, 
till they can be provided with a better, | | 

Armed Mas {in a ſhip] is a miſt made of more than one tree. 

"rf [of Amber] the quantity of two pounds and a half in 
weight. | 

Gu MasTED, a ſhip is ſaid ſo to be, when her maſts are either too 
long or too big, which makes her lie too much down by the wit:d 
and labour too much a hull. 

Under MASTED, a ſhip is ſaid fo to be, when her maſts are either 
too ſmall or too ſhort, which hinders her from bearing ſo much ail, 
as is requiſite to give her true wax. | 

Ma'sreR [magifter, Lat. maiter, Fr. maeſtro, It. and Sp. meſtre, 
Port. mz#xxp Zen, Sax. meſtere, Dan. mecſter, Du. meiſter, Ger.] 1. 
A governor, a director. The maſter of a teat. Fccleſfiaſlicus. 2. A 
head, a chief. As a wiſe after builder J have laid the foundation, 
1 Corinth. 3. One who teaches, a teacher. AZa/fters and teachers 
ſhould not raiſe difficulties to their ſcholars. Lache. 4. One much 
ſkilled in any art or ſcience. Not only able to judge of words and 
ſtyle, but he mult be -zaf/er of them too. Darn. 5. One who has 
ſervants. Oppoſed to ſervant or man. Take up thy after. Shake- 
ſpeare. 6. Owner, proprietor. It would be believed that he rather 
took the horſe for his ſubject than the maſter. Dryder. 7. A lord, a 
ruler. Wiſdom and virtue are the proper qualifications in the mafter 
of a houſe. Addiſon. 8. Poſſeflor. The Duke of Savoy may make 
himſelf after of the French dominions on the other fide of the Rhone. 
Addiſon. q. One uncontrouled. Let every man be her of his time. 
Shakeſpeare. 10. A compellation of reſpe&t. Mofter doctor. Shake- 
ſpeare. 11. A young gentleman, one under age. Little maſters and 
miſſes in a houſe. Swift. 12. A title of ſeveral officers. 


MasTER of the Armoury, one who has the overſight of the king's . 


armour in any ſtanding armoury ; with the power of placing or diſ- 
placing any under officers. 5 5 | 
MasrEN of May [in the mint] one, whoſe buſineſs is to ſee that 
the filver, Sc. be according to ſtandard. 

MasTeR of Arts, the ſecond degree taken by the ſtudents in the 
univerſities, | 

MasTEeR of the Ceremonies, an officer inftituted by king James I. 


for the more ſolemn and honourable reception of amballadors and 


ſtrangers of quality, whom he introduces into the king's preſence, 

MasTERs of the Chancery, are uſually choſen out of the barriſters of 
the common law, to be aſſiſtants to the lord chancellor and maſter of 
the rolls, during term time. They are 12 in number, the maſter of 
the rolls being the chief, 

MasTER of the Faculties, an officer under the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, who grants licences and diſpenſations. 

MasTER of the Hor/e, a great officer of the crown, to whom is com- 
mitted the charge of ordering and diſpoſing all matters relating to the 
king's horſes, ſtables, Sc. | f | 

MasTER of the Heuſbold, an officer under the lord ſteward of the 

king's houſhold. | 

MasTER of the Fexwel Houſe, an officer who has the charge of all the 
gold and filver plate uſed at the king's table; and allo of the plate in 
the Tower of London, looſe jewels, &c, 

Mast ER of the Mint, the warden of the mint, whoſe buſineſs is to 
receive the ſilver and bullion, which comes to the mint to be coined, 
and to take care thereof, | 

MasTER IForker of the Mint, an officer, who receives the bullion 
from the warden, cauſes it to be melted, delivers it to the Monyers, 
and takes it from them again when it is coined, 


8 U MasrER 
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MAS 


MasTER of the Ordnance, a great officer, to whoſe care all the 
king's ordnance and artillery is committed. 1 

MasTER Gunner of England, an officer whoſe buſineſs is to inſtru 
all thoſe who are deſirous to learn the art of gunnery, and to admini- 
ſter the oath to every ſcholar, that he will not ſerve any foreign prince 
or ſtate without leave. 

MasTER of the King's Mufters, an officer who takes care that the 
king's forces be compleat, well armed and trained; alſo called the 
muſter-maſter-general. nes 

MasTER of the Poſts, one who had the appointing all ſuch through- 
out England, who provided poſt horſes for the king's meſſages ; but 
now is devolved onthe general poſt-maſter. | 

MasTER of Requeſts, is the chief judge of the court of requeſts, 


Which is now quite taken away. 


MasTes of the Rolls, is an aſſiſtant to the lord chancellor or lord 
keeper of the great ſeal in the high court of chancery, fo that he hears 
part (x there, and gives orders in his abſence. | 
MasTER of the Court of Wards and Liweries, was formerly the prin- 
cipal officer, andjudge of that court, 

MasTER of the Wardrobe, an officer who has the cuſtody and charge 


of all the ancient robes of the king's and queen's, kept in the Tower of 


London, and of the royal —_— bedding, &c. + | 
| MasTER of a Ship, the chief officer of a merchant's ſhip, who has 
the general management of the ſhip at ſea, and gives the neceſſary or- 
ders to the ſailors. 
MasTER de Camp [in France and Spain] is a colonel of horſe. 
MasTEK de Camp General, is the next officer over all the regiments 
of light horſe, and commands in the abſence of the colonel general. 
To MasTER, erb ad. [maitriſer, Fr.] 1. To be a maſter, to rule, 
to govern. Rather father thee than ma/?er thee. Shakeſpeare. 2. To 
conquer; to overpower, to ſubdue. Evil cuſtoms mult be zftered and 
ſubdued. Calamy. 3. To execute with {kill, I will not offer at that 
I cannot maſter. Bacon. | 855 
Ma'sTERDOM, Jab. [of maſter] dominion, rule. Obſolete. 
Ma'sTERHAND, the hand of a man eminently ſkilful. Pope. 
Ma'sTERjzsT, principal jeſt, Who ſhall break the maſterjeft. Hu- 
dibras. | 5 | „ | 
Ma'sTERKEY, the key which opens many locks, of which the ſubor- 
dinate keys open each only one. Dryden. | 
Ma'sTFERLEAVER, one that leaves or deſerts his maſter. A maſter- 
leaver and a fugitive. Shakeſpeare. 5 
Ma'sTERLESS. 1. Ungovernable, unruly, unſubdued. 2. Hav- 
ing no maſter, being without an owner. His filver ſhield now idle, 
maſterleſs. Spenſer. | | 
Ma'sTeRLINEsS [of maſterly] eminent ſkill. | 
- Ma'sTERLY, adj. [of maſter] 1. Skilful, artful, ſuitable to a maſter. 
2. Imperious, having the {way of a maſter. 
MASTERLY, adv. in a manner like a maſter, with the {kill of a maſter. 
Ma'sTER-Note [in muſic] the meaſure note. EE. | 
Ma'sTERPIECE. 1. An exquiſite or extraordinary work or perfor- 
mance in any art or ſcience. The fifteenth is the maſterpiece of the 


whole metamorphoſes. Dryden. 2. Chief excellence, principal ac- 


compliſnment. Diſſimulation was his maſterpiece. Clarendon. 
 Mxs"s1ER$K1P [of maſter] 1. The quality and dignity of a maſter, 
2. Dominion, rule, power. 3. Superiority, pre-eminence. Where 
noble youths for mafter/bip ſhould ſtrive. Dryden. 4. Chief work. 
The maſtenſeip of heav'n in face and mind. Dryden. 5. Skill, know- 
ledge. Shateſpeare. 6. A title of ironical 1 Signior Launce, 
what news with your maffenſbip. Shakeſpeare. 

Ma'sTERSINEW,/ubft. The maſterſnew is a large finew that ſurrounds 
the hough, and divides it from the bone by a hollow place, where the 


windyalls are uſually ſeated, which is the largeſt and moſt viſible 


ſinew, in a horſe's body : This oftentimes is relaxed or ſtrained. Far- 
rier's Dictionary. | 

Ma'sTERSTRING, . principal ſtring. 

Ma"sTERSTROKE, /u6/?. capital performance. | 

Ma'STERTEET!, /. [of maſter and teeth] the principal teeth. 
Their maſterteeth indented one within another like ſaws. Bacon. | 

Ma'sTERwoRT [with botaniſts] an herb, whoſe leaves reſemble 
angelica, except that they grow on leſſer ſtalks and lower. Maſter- 
wort is a plant with a roſe and umbellated flower conſiſting of ſeveral 

etals, which are ſometimes heart ſhaped and ſometimes entire ranged 
in a circle, and relling on the empalemet, which becomes a fruit com- 
E of two ſeeds, Which are plain, almoſt oval, gently ſtreaked and 

ordered, and generally caſting their cover. To theſe marks muſt be 
added, that their leaves are winged and pretty large. The root is 
uſed in medicine. Miller. | | 

Ma'sTery [of maſter; maiſtriſe, Fr.] 1. Command, dominion, 
rule. They will fight for the ma/tery of the paſſages. Raleigh. 2. Su- 
periority, pre-eminence. Thoſe that will try zaferies with their ſu- 
periors. L'Efrange. z. Skill. A maſtery in all languages. Tillatſon. 
4. Attainment of fill or power. The learning and maſtery of a 
tongue. Locke. 

Ma'sTFUL, ac. [of naſt] abounding in maſt or fruit of oak, beech 
or cheſnut. The mafful cheſnut mates the ſkies, Dryden. | 

MasTica'TioN, Fr. [maſticazicne, It, of maſticatio, Lat.] the act 
of chewing, which action breaks the meat to pieces, by the help of 
the teeth; ſo that by that means being mixt with the ſaliva, it is pre- 
pared both to be more cafily ſwallowed and digeſted in the ſtomach, 
In birds there is no ma//ication, nor commination of the meat in the 
mouth, Ray. 

MasTica'ToORY, ſul ff. [maſiicatorie, Fr. of maſticaterio, It. of ma- 
flicatorium, Lat.] a medicine to be chewed, not ſwallowed, to provoke 
ſpitting. Remember ma//icatories for the mouth. Bacon. 

Ma'sTICH, or MasTICK [parinn, Gr. maſbic, Fr.] 1. The gum of 
the lentiſ tree. It is gathered from trees of the ſame name in Scio, 
2. A kind of cement or mortar, As for the ſmall particles of brick 
and ſtone, the leaſt myiſtneſs would join them together and turn them 
into a kind of nic which thoſe inſects could not divide. Addiſon. 

Ma'sTricor [ marutn, Lat.] a yellow colour uſed in painting. See 
Masstcor. Maſticot is very light, becauſe it is a very clear yellow, 
and very near to white. Dryden. 

Ma"sTire, plur. maſlives [ maſtin, main, Fr. maſſino, It. maſtin, 


ted as in the ſkin. Grew. 


. ſuffer itſelf to be confined by other matches than thoſe of its own m 


another. 6. One to be married. And was looked upon as the tick} 


| heroical minded lady. Sidney. 2. To fuit, to tally, to be propor- 


riages. 2, One who makes matches to burn. 


M AT 


Sp. of maſtivns, Lat.] a ſort of great dog of the fiercen l. 
fog. a dog ener kept to wat es I Kind, 
MasT:iGa'pouR [with horſemen] a flabbering bit, a f fle ae: 
all ſmooth, and of a piece, guarded with pater-mfters 10 * of ing, 
of three halſs of great rings, made into demi-ovals bfu compoſec 
neſs, the leſſer being encloſed within the greater, which ons big. 
about half a foot high. A maſtigadour is mounted with $ Lo be 
9 reins. * head and 
a'sTLEss [of maff] bearing no maſt, | 
—_—y her 18 5 by ts " crown of moſtly; Oak 
A*'STLIN, ſubſt. [meſler, Fr. to mingle, or rath 
miſcellane] * 2 as Wheat and 2 Of way Tha 5 fed from 
wheat. Taſſr. | | e and of 
MasToi'ptEs Foriong, Gr.] certain muſcles ar; 
neck-bone, and —— in bs mammillary woes hen th 
wh 22 the head; alſo any proceſſes that are like on teats fach, 
Mar [mwrre, or mecrre, Sax. matte, Du. and I. 
Ger. matta, Su. and Lat.] a texture of ſedge, flags or 
or woven together, Mals of a ſmall and fine kind of be 
ing, which ſerve to cover floors and walls. Carexy.. 
o Mar, verb. act. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To cover with mats 
twiſt or plait together, to join like a mat. Of maſcular fibres, 


2 bꝛg. 


Ger. matte H. 


ruſhes plated 
nts there grow. 


To 
all aaf. 
3 Fr. a ſort of old dance. | 
A'TADORE, /ubft. | matader, Sp. a murderer} a h | 
called from its x yer the Laverſe — and of carl b 
her ſable matadores. Pope. 

Maren [meche, Fr. miccia, It. prob. from mice, Lat to {hi 
Surely not as Skinner conjectures, from the Saxon maca, a com. 05 
becauſe a match is companion to a gun] 1. Any thing that — 
fire, 8 a card, rope, or ſmall chip of wood dipped in brim h 
Matches to ſet Dricona a fire. Howwe!, 2. [Prob. of mate, a rs 
nion] an agreement to be married, a marriage. Love doth ſeldom 


r. Now move to war 


king. Peyle. 3. Any other agreement, as a trial of {kl [from a 

Gr. a fight, or from maca, Sax. one equal to another] a „ 
game, any thing in which there is conteſt or oppoſition, A fcleag 
match was made, he loſt the prize. Dryden. 4. [From maca 6x] 
an equal to any other, one able to contelt with another. And mz! 
an innocent man, tho of the loweſt rank, a match for the mictyig) of 


his fellow ſubjects. Adaz/en. 5. One thing that ſuits or tallies wür 


__ of the weſt. Clarendon. 
arch [with gunners] a ſort of rope made of ſuch ible 
ſtuff, that being n 2 it will bac on by 5 
larly, without ever going out, as long as any of it is lett. 
To Mar cu, verb ac. Ifrom the ſubſt. 9. d. to mate] 1, To pair 
or couple, to marry, to give in marriage. A man thinks bim{f 
match'd to one who ſhould be a comfort to him. South. 2. To be 
like, to ſuit, to proportion. Chuſing and marching of patterns and co. 
lours. Saz. 3. To be equal to. To match thy goodneſs. Shake- 
ſpeare. 4. To ſhew an equal. No hiſtory or antiquity can match his 
policies. Soth. 5. To equal, to oppoſe. Birth to match birth, and 
power to balance power. Dryden. ny | 
To Marcy, verb neut. 1. To be married. To match with ſome 


tionate. 
To MaTcn fighting Cocks, is to ſee that they are of an equal height, 
length and bigneſs in body, 
To March [with hunters] a wolf is ſaid to match or mate at ru. 
ting time. . | | 
Ma'TrCHABLE, adj. [from match] 1. That which may be matched 
or coupled, equal, ſuitable, 2. Correſpondent. Thoſe at land that 
are not matchable with any upon our ſhores. Woodavard, 
Ma'TCHLEss, adj. [of match] that may not be equalled, without 
an equal. A glorious ſaint, a matches queen. Waller. 
| 3 adv. [of matchlejs] in a manner not to be equal 
ed. | | 
Ma'TCHLESSNEss [of matchle/s) uncapableneſs of being matched or 
equalled, ſtate of being without an equal, 
Ma'TCHMAKER [of match and make] 1. One who contrives mat: 


Marz [mare, maca, Sax. mart, Du.] 1. A companion, male or 
female. Go, leave her with her maiden mates to play. Dryer. 2. 
A huſband or wife. Unworthy match for ſuch immortal mate. Hell. 
3. The male or female of animals. That elephants know no col, 
lation with any other than their own proper mate. Avlife. 4 One 
that ſails in the ſame ſhip. The maſter frighted and the mates derour d. 
Roſcommon. 5. One that eats at the ſame table. 6. The ſecond in 
ſubordination; as, the chirurgeon's mate. 

Check Mate [at the play of cheſs] is when the game is brought io 
that paſs, that there is no way for the king to eſcape. | 

To Mare, verb a. [mare, Sax. matter, Fr. mater, SP ] t. 10 
amaze, to confound, to put out of countenance, to ſubdue, to cc 
My ſenſe ſhe as mated and amaz'd my ſight. Shatefprore. „ 
match, to marry, to pair. 'The hind that wou'd be mates by . 
lion. Shakeſpeare, 3. To be equal to, to equal. Mounts theo 0 
clouds and mates the lofty ſkies. Dryden. 4. To oppoſe, to 55 
Dare mate a ſounder man than Surry can be. Shakeſpeare. 

MaTE9d'Locy [pwaraionmmna, Gr. vain treatiſe or ſpeaking 
enquiry or over curious ſearch into high matters. 

rp eaten [uararrixne, Gr. vain ſcience] | 75 
ſcience. Both this and the preceding word ſhould (according ws 

rules of orthography) be ſpelt with © thus; Matcelogy, Mata bise g: 

Ma“rEs, Lat, a mother. 1 
Dura Mar Ex, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a membrane er wy. 2 
cloſe to the ſkull, on the inſide in ſome places, and covers the 

and the cerebellum. ü 

Pia Mare, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a fin 
clothes the brain and cerebellum, It is very full 
poſed to be deſigned for keeping in the ſpi-its there 
der them from flying away. Maree 


] 4 vain 


. *11, 
a vain or idle 
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MAT 
, Jdica, all that is made uſe of in the art of phyſic, 

Fray pu gener Fs or _ of diſeaſes, whether prepared from 
el inerals, or animals. | : 
1 en Lat. [with philoſophers] the firſt matter or ſub- 
ject of all forms ſubſtantial. Mp 5 3 

Marz“ RIAL [materiel, Fr. materiale, It. material, Sp. all in the 

ſe only, of materialis, Lat.] 1. Conſiſting of matter corporeal, 

175 al. Theſe trees of life and knowledge were material trees. 
not ip 0 2. Eſſential, being of concern, moment, or conſequence. 
1 the principal and molt material duties of honour done to Chriſt. 
Aster, MaATE'RIANS, or MATERI1A'RIANS, an ancient 
Af hd being poſſeſſed with this principle, out of nothing comes no- 
1 had recourſe to eternal matter, on which they ſuppoſed God 
my kt in the creation. Query, if Dr. Clarke has not given us a more 
en of the Materialiſis in theſe following words; When I 
110 the mathematical principles of philoſophy are oppoſite to thoſe of the 
Materialiſts, the meaning was, that whereas Materialifts ſuppoſe the 
frame of nature to be ſuch, as could have ariſen from mere MECH a- 
KICAL principles of matter and motion, of neceſſity and fate ; the ma- 
ſenatical principles of philoſophy ſhow, on the contrary, that the 
ſtate of things the conſtitution of the /un and planets] is ſuch, as 
could not ariſe from any thing but an iNTELLIGENT and FREE 
causk.“ 4 Collection of Papers between Leibnitz and Dr. Clarke, 


F area Lieu, the doctrine of materiali/ts [See MaTERIALISTS) 
« That God, ſays Dr. Clarke, cannot limit the quanTiTY of matter, 
*; an aſſertion of too great conſequence to be admitted without proof. 
If He cannot limit the DURATION of it neither, then the moterial 
world is both infinite and eternal necgſarihy and independently upon 
God.” Collection of Papers between Clarke and Leibnitz, p. 139; and 
he obſerves, p. 15, that the notion of the world's being a great u. 
ebinz, going on evithout the interpoſition of God, as a clock continues 
to go without the aſſiſtance of a clock: maker, is the notion of Mar x- 
rallsm and FATE, and tends (under pretence of making God a /«- 
jra-mundant intelligence) to exclude providence and God's gowernment in 
reality out of the world. 85 - 

MartzRIa'LITY [materialite, Fr. materialita, It. of materialis, Lat.] 
the late of being material, the exiſtence of matter, corporeity. Ab- 
rafting from all materiality in his ideas. Digby. | 
Mare“ ALI v, adv. [of material] 1. Momentous, of conſequence, 
eſſentially, importantly. All this concerneth the cuſtoms of the Triſh 
very materially, Spenſer. 2. In the ſtate of matter. I do not mean 
that any thing is ſeparable from a body by fire that was not materially 
pre-exiſtent in it. Boyle. 3. Not formally. To ſpoil and corrupt an 
at in itſelf materially good. South. 

MaTE'RIALNEss [of material] momentous, weightineſs, impor- 
tance, : 

Mark'xiAls, this word is rarely uſed in the fingular [materiaux, 
Fr. materiali, It. of materialia, Lat.] ſubſtance proper for the mak- 
ing or doing any thing. Rich proviſion of materials for the building 
of the en. & South, _ | 

Mare'rtaTE, or MATE'RIATED, adj. [materiatus, Lat.] conſiſt- 
ing or made of matter. Interpoſe ſome ſubje& which is immateriate 
or leſs materiate, Bacon. 

MaTER1a'TIon [materia, Lat.] the act of forming matter. A 
nateriation even of matter itſelf. Brown, | 5 

MaTERNAL, adj. [maternel, Fr. maternale, It. materno, Sp. of na- 
ternalis, maturnus, of mater, Lat. a mother] pertaining to a mother, 
motherly, befitting a mother. The maternal love. Dryden. 

Maternity [maternite, Fr. maturnus, Lat.] motherhood, the 
condition or ſtate of a mother. | 

Ma'TrELON, ſub. [of matter, Fr. to kill, and felon, a thief} a 
ſpecies of knapweed that grows wild. 

Marn [with huſbandmen] a mowing ; as, aftermath, after graſs, 
or ſecond mowing of graſs. 

Ma'TirMma [palnue, Gr.] the mathematics or mathematical arts. 
 MaTaruaric, or MaTHEMa'TICAL [mathtmatique, Fr. matema- 
tico, It. and Sp. mathematicus, Lat.] pertaining to the mathematics, 
conſidered according to the doctrine of the mathematicians. The 
falſe philoſophy of the Materialiſis, to which the mathematic principles 
ef pbily/ophy are moſt directly repugnant.” Clarke. See MarERIAL- 
lors, Sc. V. B. A mathematical head, ſignifies a head, or genius, 
well turned or fitted for that kind of ſtudy. 

MATHEMATICAL Compoſition, is the ſynthetical method, or that 
which proceeds by certain degrees or ſteps, from known quantities in 
the ſearch of unknown, and then demonſtrates, that the quantity ſo 
found will ſatisfy the proportion. 

ATHEMA'TICALLY, adv. [of mathtmatical] according to the 
_ or rules of the mathematics. We may be mathematically certain 
Bene heat of the ſun is according to the denſity of the ſun beams. 
; NaTHEMATI'craN [ mathematicien, Fr. matematico, It. and Sp. ma- 
Wenaticus, Lat,] one ſkilled in the mathematics. 

MaTyema'Tics [ mathematique, Fr. matematice, It. mathematices, 

p. and Port. artes mathematice, Lat. Tixpai wavnuarixai, Gr.] in its 
gnification comprehended any kind of diſcipline or learning; 
wn wy the word is uſually applied to ſome noble ſciences, which 
5 . by true demonſtration, and are exerciſed about quantity, 
5 whatſoever is capable of bog numbered or meaſured, which is 
ym under numbers, lines, ſuperfices and ſolids. 
Nee. MaTHEMATICS, are ſuch as ſhew how to demonſtrate 
. 5 that is uſeful, or to perform — propoſed to be 
e, Which may tend to the benefit of mankind ; 


ws as, aſtronomy, 
lis e catoptrics, dioptries, geography, guomonics, hydrau- 
"hg yarollatics, hydrography, mechanics, mulic, optics, perſpec- 


n pyrotechnics, Sc. ] | 
nde e are arithmetic and geometry, and conſider 
4s actedly and without any relation to matter, 
lie M ATHEMATICS, the ſame as pure mathematics. i 
5 are thoſe arts and ſciences which treat of 
jedts, and "ap ot quantity, applied to material beings or ſenſible ob- 
alin nterwoven with ph yſical conſiderations; as, aſtronomy, di- 
& geography, mechanics, navigation, ſurveying, &c. 


MAT. 


Speculative MaTHEMATICs, conſiſts only in the ſimple knowledge 
of matters propoſed ; with the bare contemplation of truch or falſhood, 
with reſpect to them. 

Ma'Taes, /ub/t. an herb. Ainſworth. 

Maruz'sis [AN, of paryaw, Gr. to learn] the mathematics. 
Mad mathefis alone was unconfin'd. Pope. The accent is here on 
the firſt ſyllable, which is commonly put on the ſecond, 

Marhu'zIixs, an order of religious founded by pope Innocent for 
redeeming Chriſtian captives out of Turkiſh ſlavery. 

Ma'Tin, bf. morning. The glow-worm ſhews the matin to be 
near. Shakeſpeare. 
| Marixs [-atines, Fr. in the Romiſh church] the firſt part of the 
daily ſervice, morning worſhip. The nocturn and matins for the 
ſaints. Stilling feet. | 

; MaTra'crum, low Lat. [with chymiſts] a little bag, in which cel-- 
cined tartar, We, is put, having holes pricked in it to let out the li- 
quor. | 

MaTRa'LEs [among the Romans] a feſtival obſerved by the ma- 
trons on the firſt of June, in honour of the goddeſs of Matuta, or 
Ino, the wife of Athamas, king of Thebes. They only entered the 
temple with a ſlave, and their ſiſter's children; the ſlave they cuff d, 
in memory of the jealouſy of Ino, and pray'd for their ſiſter's children 
but not for their own. | 

Ma'"TRass [marras, Fr. with chymiſts] a bolt-head, or long, ſtrait- 
necked chemical glaſs veſſel, made for digeſtion or diſtillation, being 
ſometimes bellied and ſometimes riſing gradually taper into a conical 
figure. See plate VII, fig. 17. 

MaTrica'l1a, Lat. [in phyfic] medicine for diſeaſes in the matrix, 

MaTRICa'R1a, Lat. [With botaniſts] the herb feverfew, white- 
wort, or mother-wort. 

Ma"Trice, or Ma'Trix, b. [Fr. and It. from matricit, gen, 
of matrix, Lat. with anatomutts] 1. The womb, or that part ot the 
female of any kind wherein the fœtus is conceived and nourithed till 


the time of its delivery. The wombs and matrices of the females. 


Bacon. 2. A mould in general, that which gives form to ſomething 
incloſed. Stones that carry a reſemblance. of cockles were formed in 
the cavities of ſhells; and theſe ſhells have ſerved as matrices or moulds 


to them. Woodward, 3. [With letter-founders] moulds or forms in 


which printing letters or characters are caſt, 

Ma'TRIces [with dyers] is applied to the firſt ſimple colours, whence 
all the reſt are derived and compoſed ; as black, wiaite, blue, red and 
fallow, or root colour. . | 


Ma'Tricipe, Fr. [matricida, It. and Lat.] 1. A killer of his mo- 


ther. Ainſworth. 2, [ Matricidio, It. matricidium, Lat.] the act of 
killing of a mother. Nature compenſates the death of che iather, by 
the matricide and murther of the mother. Brown. | 

MarTkrcuLa, Lat. a roll, liſt, or regiſter, in which the names of 
perſons are entered. | 


MarTRrI'cuLar Book [matricule, Fr. matricola, It. in the univerſity] 


a book, in which the names of icholars newly admitted are en- 
tered. | : 

To MaTrrculaTE, verb act. [from matricula: a matrix, quod in 
ea velut matrice contineantur militum nomina. Ainſævorth] to enter or 
admit to a memberſhip of the univerſities of England; to enliſt, to en- 
ter into any ſociety, by ſetting down the name. | 

MaTxr1icuLaTE, t. [from the verb] one entered or matr1- 
culated. In the name of the matriculates of that famous univerſity. 
Arbuthnot. © | | | | 

MarTi'cULaTED [immatricult, Fr. matricolato, It. matriculado, 
Sp.] ſet down in the matricula, or regiſter book of an univerſity, 
after the ſcholar has been ſworn there. | | 

MaTzIcuLla'TiON, Lat. the act of matriculating or regiſtring the 
names of ſtudents in a college. A ſcholar abſent from the univerlity 
for five years, is ſtruck out of the matriculation book. Ayirfe. 

MaTR1Mo'NnIal, adj. Fr. and Sp. [matrimeniale, It. of matrimo- 
nialis, from matrimonium, Lat] pertaining to matrimony, ſuitable to 
marriage, nuptial, hymencal. Rather a matrimonial than a regal 
power. Bacon. | | ' 

MaTRIMO'NIALLY, adv. [of matrimonial] according to the man- 
ner or laws of marriage. Matrimonially wedded umo his church, 
Ayliffe 0 

Ma'Trimony [matrimonio, It. and Sp. of matrimonium, Lat.] wed- 
lock, marriage, the contract of man and wife. 

To Ma“rTRISATE [matri/atum, Lat.] to imitate the mother. 

Ma'Tz1x, Lat. [of Anrpa, Gr. the womb] the matrice. See Ma- 
TRICE. | Eon 

Markix [with ſurgeons] that part of the womb in which the 
child is conceived. 

MaTtr1x, or Ma'TR1CE, any thing ſerving for the place of genera- 

tion of a body, whether organical, as the matrix or womb of animals ; 
or inorganical, as thoſe of vegetables, metals or minerals. If they be 
not lodged in a convenient matrix they are not excited by the efficacy 
of the fun. Brown, ; 

MaTrix Ecciiſiæ, the mother church; either a cathedral, with re- 

ſpe& to the parochial churches in the ſame dioceſe ; or a pariſh church, 
in reſpect to the chapels depending on it. | 80 825 

Marzix [with botaniſts] the pith of trees or herbs, which they 

alſo call cor. | 

Ma'rRoN [matrone, Fr. matrona, Sp. It. and Lat. of mater, Lat.] 

1. A virtuous, prudent, motherly woman, that keeps her family in 
good government or diſcipline ; and ſuch an one, as to chaſtity and 
exemplary life, to whom young virgins may be ſafely committed to 
be educated; an elderly lady. With a diſcretion very little inferior to 
the moſt experienced matrons. Tatler. 2. An old woman. A marron 
ſage. Pope. 8 

Margox fof an hoſpital] a grave woman that looks after the chil- 
dren and others therein, : | 

Ma'trons [in a law ſenſe] married women of experience, who 
have been mothers of children, ſuch as are empannelled upon juries 
for convicts who plead their bellies. . : 

MaTtro'NaL {matronalis, Lat.] belonging to a matron, ſuitable to, 
or conſtituting a matron. Ihe widow of Ferdinando the younger be- 
ing then of matroza/ years of ſeven and twenty. Bac. 

MaTxo- 
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MAT 


MaTRroNAa'tia [among the Romans] the feaſt of the matrons, in- 
ſtituted by Romulus, and celebrated by the Roman women in honour 
of Mars; to whom they thought themſelves obliged for the happineſs 
of bearing good children ; a favour which he firſt conferred on his 
miſtreſs Rhea; during the time of which, the men ſent preſents to 
the women, as the women in like manner did to the men on the Sa- 
turnalia. It was obſerved on the firſt of March for pregnancy, the 
year then beginning to bear fruit. | 

Ma'TRONLY. adj. {of matron and /ike] elderly, ancient. The 
matronly wite pluck'd out all the brown hairs, and the younger the 
white. L'EHrange. | 

MaTRo'ssEs Cin a train of artillery] a ſort of ſoldiers next in degree 
under the gunners, who aſſiſt them about the guns, in traverſing, 
ſpunging and firing, loading, &c. They carry Tacks, and march 
along with the ſtore waggons, as a guard, and alſo as aſſiſtants in caſe 
a waggon ſhould break, Oc. Sy | 

Marr [matta, Lat.] ruſhes interwoven to lay on floors, and for 
various other uſes. See MAI. | 


Mar Weed, an herb or plant, called alſo feather-graſs, and Spaniſh- 


ruſh, of which mats and frails are made. 
Mars [in a ſhip] broad, thick clouts of. ſinnet or rope yarn and 
2 beaten flat and interwoven, to ſave the yard, &c. from gal- 
ing. . | 
Ma'TTED, part. adj. [of mat] wrought or covered with mat. See 
To Mar. | 
MaTrTED, entangled and clung together like hair. | | 
Mar ro {in botany] a term fel of herbs, when they grow as if 
they were plaited together. | | 
Ma'TTER [matiere, Fr. matteria, It. materia, Sp. Port. and Lat.] 
1. The materials or ſtuff any thing is made or conſiſts of. The col- 
lection of the matter of tempeſts. Bacon. 2. Cauſe or occaſion of 
diſturbance. What's the matter with thee? Shakeſpeare. 3. Buſi- 
"neſs, affairs, in a familiar ſenſe. To help the matter the alchemilts 
call in many vanities. Bacon. 4. [With natural philoſophers] a 


ſolid, diviſible aud paſſive ſubſtance, called body, and firſt principle 


of natural things; which is extended into length, breadth and thick- 
neſs; which is capable of putting on all manner of forms, and of 
moving according to all manner of directions and degrees of ſwiftneſs; 
body, ſubſtance extended. God, in the beginning, formed matter in 
ſolid, maſſy, hard, impene rable, moveable particles. Newton, 
Some have dimenſions of length, breadth, and depth, and have alſo 
a power of re/tance, or to exclude every thing of the ſame kind from 
being in the ſame place: this is the proper character of matter“ or 
body. Watts. 5. Subject, thing treated of. The ſubje& or matter 
of laws in general. Hooker. 6. The whole, the very thing ſuppoſed. 
7. Subject of ſuit or complaint. If the mazter ſhould be tried = duel 
between two champions. Bacon, 8. Import, conſequence. No mat- 
ter from what an. you have the play. Dryden. 9. Thing, object, 
that which has ſome particular relation or is ſubject to particular con- 
ſideration. Three # | the molt famous men for matters of arms, Sid- 
ney. 10. Queſtion conſidered. Upon the whole matter it is abſurd. 


South. 11. Space or quantity nearly computed. To tarry a ſmall 


matter in town. Congreve. 12. That which is formed by ſuppuration, 
that which runs out of a ſore. The matter being ſuppurated, I open'd 
it. Wiſeman. 13. Upcn the matter; a low phraſe, now oblolete, 
that imports, conſidering the whole, with reſpect to the groſs or main, 
* The vis inertiæ, or power of refifling all attempt made to 
change the ſtate, is a property belonging to MATTER in com- 
mon, and not peculiar to so ME particular kinds of it, © Quick- 
SILVER is as ſubtile, and conſiſts of as fine parts and as fuid as 
water, and yet makes more than ten 7imes the reſiſtance ; 
which reſiſtance ariſes therefore from the QuanTiTY, and not 


from the greſeſ of the matter. Collection of Papers between 


Mr. Leibnitz and Dr. Clarke. p. 127. 

Nude MaTTER [in law] is the naked or bare allegation of a thing 
done, to be proved only by witneſſes, and not by a record, or any 
ſpeciality in writing under ſeal. | 

MaTTER ia Deed [a law term] a truth of a matter that may be 
proved, though not by record. | 

MaTTER of Record [a law term] is that which may be proved by 
ſome record. | 

To Ma'TTER, verb neat. [from the ſubſt] 1. To be of importance 
or moment, to import; moſtly uſed imperſonally. It matters not 
how they were called. Locke. 2. To generate matter by ſuppuration. 
Each light fore mattereth. Sidney. | . 

To MarTER, verb a. to care, to regard, not to neglect; as, I 
matter not that calumny. 

Ma'TTERY, adj. [of matter] full of watter, purulent, generating 
pus or matter. Their mattery cough. Harvey. 

Ma'TTins [matines, Fr. of matutinus, Lat. of the morning] morn- 
ing prayers ; alſo one of the canonical hours in the church of Rome, 

Ma'TTock [maxxuc, Sax.] 1, In huſbandry, a tool to grub up 
roots of trees, weeds, &c. Give me the mattock and the wrenching 
iron. Shakeſpeare. 2. A pickax. The Turks laboured with mattocks 
and pickaxes to dig up the foundations of the wall. Knolles. 

Ma'TTREsS [matelas, matras, Fr. materaſſo, It. matelaz, Sp. attras, 
Wel.] a kind of quilt filled with wool, cotton, &c. a flock bed to 


lie upon. Their mattrees were made of feathers and ſtraw, and ſome- 


times of furs from Gaul. Arbuthnot. 
MaTvu'r.a, Lat, the goddeſs of ripe corn. 


MaTuRa'NT1a, Lat. [in phyſic] ſuch medicines as promote ma- 


turation, or ripeneſs. | 

To Ma“ruRATE, verb act. [maturare, It. and Lat.] to haſten, to 
ripen. 

To MaTuRaTE, verb neut. to grow ripe. 

MaTuR&a'TION [maturatio, from maturo, Lat.] 1. The act of haſt- 


ning or ripening, the ſtate of being ripe. There is the maturation of , mother ; prob. of Mahomer ] a puppet, anciently an 


fruits, the maturation of drinks, and the maturation of impoſthumes, 
as alſo other maturations of metals. Bacon. [2, In phyſic] maturation 
by ſome phyſical writers is applied to the ſuppuration of excrementi- 
tious or extravaſated juices into matter, and differs from concoction 
or digeſtion, which is the raiſing to a greater perfection the alimentary 
and natural juices in their proper canals, Quincy. 


than the former. Brown. 2. Conducive to the ſu 


will or no, notwithſtanding ; now obſolete. It {pread itlelf a 


M AW 


Ma'ruraTiveE, adj. [nature, Lat.] 1. Ripening. conducive tg 4 
Ne. 


neſs. 'Their ſecond ſummer is hotter and more matluratizie of 
Ve Of rum 


. U 
Ppuration of , [26 


Butter is maturative, and is profitably mixed with anodynes ang fin 
and ſup. 


puratives. Wiſmenan. 
MaTvu're, adj. [maturo, It. maduro, Sp, mat | 

come to its full growth, perfected by 2 non 2 * 8 Ripe, 

perience. Addiſon. 2. Brought near to completion, Mas 'S and ex 

violent breaking out. Shakeſpeare. 3. Well diſpoſed fit Fs tor the 

tion, well digeſted, | eh och. 
To MaTu'rg, verb ad. [maturo, Lat.] to ri 

ripeneſs. | ] pen, to advance to 
MarTvuRELY, adv. [of mature] 1. Ripely, perfeQly 


2. With counſel well digeſted, conſiderately. A prince oo Complete, 


ght Mat ur 


to conſider when he enters on a war, Sl. 3. Early, © ej 
give him thanks for contracting the days of our trial, and! wn We 
more maturely into thoſe everlaſting habitations above, „ng u 


S, Benth 
MaTu'riTy [mature, or malurite, Fr. maturiid, It. my e : 
| T, p. 


of maturitas, Lat] ripeneſs of fruit or years, the arri, 
mg to its juſt degree of perfection, completion. 11 e my 
aTu'TA, Lat. [in the old Roman language, ſigniſt | 
had a temple at Rome built by Servius 1 live, Lane GE) te 
Ino, the nurſe of Bacchus, and wife of Athamas ; other 115 Was 
her to be Aurora. ll are 
MarTuT1'L1a [ſo called of Matuta] feaſts in May, cn... 

Matuta or Leucothoe. All maid- ſervants except 5 N : 
from thoſe feaſts, and this one every matron was to whe. 
cheek, becauſe Matuta was plagued with jealo.{y, that her Mg 


loved her maid better than he did her. 


; Mav'pLep, or Mav'pLin [prob. of matutinns, Lat. of the 

ing. According to Johnſon, maudlin is the corrupt appellate. 
Magdalen, who being drawn by painters with ſwoln eyes 11 
dered look, a drunken countenance ſeems to have been ſo named fin 
a ludicrous reſemblance to the picture of Magdalen] beſotted 9. th 


ordered by drinking ſtrong liquors, eſpecially in a morning, erung 


fuddled. With maudlin eloquence of trickling eyes. Roſermmn, Arg 


the kind 124udling crowd melts in her praiſe. Scatherye, 
MavpLin [agcratum, Lat. with botaniſts] the herb {ect may; 
lin, in ſhape ſomething like tanſey, and in quality like ale colt o 
ground-ivy, The flowers of the audlin are digetted into loose 
bels, but in other reſpects it is very like the coltmury, Mer. T 
Ma"ucRe {[malgre, Fr. malgrado, It.] in ſpite of, or whether (6s 


where, maugre all oppolition or perſecution. Burr. : 

Ma'vis [mauvis, Fr. maluezzo, It.] a bird, a kind of thrufh ; 2; 
old word. Kites have a reſemblance with hawks, and blacibires l 
thruſhes and mawi/es. Bacon, | | 

To Maul, verb act. [of malleus, Lat.] to bang or beat ſoundly 
to bruiſe, to hurt in a coarſe and butcherly manner. Meek ao 
faith to murder, hack, and nau. Pope. | 

Maur, ſubſt. [malleus, Lat. a hammer] a heavy hammer. A mn 
that beareth falſe witneſs is a nul, a ſword and ſharp arrow, Pro. 
verbs. This word is more uſually written MaL I. 

Maur Stick, a ſtick on which a painter leans his hand in working, 

Mav'Lxin, a fort of mop made of clouts, to ſweep an oven 
with, by ſome called a ſcovel ; alſo a ſcare-crow to fright away birds, 

Mavum, a ſoft, brittle ſtone in Oxfordſhire, _ 

Mauncy [in heraldry] the repreſentation of a ſlecve. 

Mavnp [mand, Sax. mannequin, Fr.] a hamper or baſket wit 
handles, or with two lids, to carry on the arm. 

Maund of #nbound Books, is 8 bales, of each 1000 pound weight, 
or 2 fats. | 

Maunxp Shaw [at Ormus] 127. and a half averdupois; [at Me. 
ſlupatan] 267, 4 oz. 8 dr. {at Surat] 33 J. 5 oz. 7 dr. {at Tauri] 
61. 7. averdupois. EE SNL 

To Mav'nper, verb neut. [maudire, Fr.] to mutter or grum- 
ble. Maundering as if I had done him a diſcourteſy. ':/an, 

Mavu'nperer [of maunder] one that maunders, a grumbler. 

Ma'unpy Thurſday. See Maxpy, [Derived by Spclman from 
maude, a hand-baſket, in which the king was accuſtomed to gie 
alms to the poor] the Thurſday before Good-Friday. 

Mavso'L zum, Lat. [manſolee,Fr.] a ſtately ſepulchre, built by arte 
miſia, queen of Caria, for Mauſolus her huſband, whom the loved 0 
dearly, that beſides this edifice, ſhe cauſed the aſhes of his body, after t 
had been burnt, to be put into a cup of wine, and drink them, i 
give him a lodging in her heart. This ſepulchre was built by {our 0! 
the moſt excellent artificers of that c.. e. It was ſquare, 411 feet 


. . * hs . 1 
_ compaſs, and 45 cubits high; the ſquare looking to the enſt was made 


by Scapas; that towards the weſt by Leochares ; that to th. Path 0 
Timotheus, and that towards the north by Briax, On the top 0: 
was a brazen chariot, with many wonderful and curious inen 
The whole was inriched with ſo many rare oinaments, that it Wa 
eſteemed one of the greateſt wonders of the world. It s Pd“ 
any pompuous ſepulchral monument. 1 
Maw [mazxa, or mage, Sax. maeghe, Du. magen, Ger. 476 © 
1. The ſtomach of animals, and of human creatures ; in ct 
To crammed manvs a ſprat new ſtomach brings. Si. belles ae 
macs of living creatures. Bacon. 2. The craw or crop of bits. | i.eat 
maw is the hopper which holds and ſoftens the grain. driathui. 
Ma'wx1sH, 4%. [of maga, a maw or ſtomach, rede, 55% e. 
perhaps from mano. Jol) apt to give ſaticty, apt to cue ! 
or loathing. | | IP 
Ma'wxisHNess [of mawki/] aptneſs to cauſe loathing, {ickneb 3 
the ſtomach, ſqueamiſhnels, üb bs 
Ma'wiin [with the vulgar] neither drunk nor ſober. Il 
corrupted from MavupLin ; which ſee. 
MWT, or Ma'mmeT [according to Johnſon, 


. 
b. 9 
401 


from mum, o 
idol or lite 


image, ſet up to be worſhipped. 5 
Ma'wwertey (of atmet] idolatry, or the worlbip of a 
Ma'wmisH, adj. [of mazm or mawmet] foulih, idle, nales 


. arms. v. h 4001 
Ma'w-worm (of maww and 4v0rm} ordinary gut worm my ” 5 15 
and ſlide off from the intern tunic of the guts, and ficaue nt) oh the 


ef 


Ous 
100 les 


Pp 110 


dhe 


reddiſh co 


h for autriment, being attracted thither by the ſweet chyle; 
the . are called ſtomach Or MAW=WOrMs, Harvey. 
Wes 3 [in horſes] worms that breed in their bodies, of a 

AW» 


our like earth-worms, about a finger's length. 


Maws, a borough town in Cornwal, which ſends two members 
St. MAW9»9 © 


to LA Ioferior, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the under jaw-bone, 
MAX 


na ble, and in which the under teeth are inſerted. 
which 15 e Lat. [with anatomiſts] the upper jaw-bone or 
M an 1 which is compoſed of 12 bones, 6 on each ſide, but ſome 
cheek- x odd one they call womer. 9 
91 20 2 55 I, or Max1'LLARY, adj. [maxillaris, maxilla, Lat. the 
4 oy lain to the jaw-bone. _ 
aw] Pe As Glandula, Lat. [in anatomy] a conſiderable gland 


MaxILLa . S > 3 
e on the inſide under the lower jaw- 
of the conglomerate kind, ſituate « j 


_ xl [maxime, Fr. maſſima, It. maxima, Sp. and Lat.] an axiom, 
= frion or principle (in any art or ſcience) generally received, 

. 8 led upon reaſon, and that cannot be denied. A leading truth 

among the ſtanding maxims of human wiſdom. Rogers. 

_ Ius et Minimis [with mathematicians] a method uſed for the 

on of a great number of perplexed problems, which require 

ateſt or lealt quantities attainable in that caſe. | 

oy n [with tin miners] is what they call a weed of the marcha- 

ſite kind, when the Joad or vein of oar degenerates into this or any 

thing elle, that is not tin, they call it a weed. 


May, Fr. [maggio, It. mago, Sp. and Port. majus, of majores, Lat. 


ſo called by Romulus, in honour of his ſenators ; or as others ſay, from 


ther of Mercury, to whom ſacrifice was offered in that 
e quem Lat.] the th; and moſt pleaſant month in the year 
= us, the confine of ſpring and ſummer metaphorically, the early 
+ ay part of life. Love, whoſe mouth is ever May. Shakeſpeare. 
4 10 Mar, verb uncut. [from the ſubſt.] to gather flowers on May- 


Max. auxiliary verb, [mazan, Sax. mogen, Du. moegen, Ger. 


WIGHT, fret. maatre, Dan. mogre, Du. mächte, Ger. for mayed. This 


rb is defective, and has no particles, nor properly infinitive mood, 
ar part ns no ond tenſes] 1. To be at liberty, to be 
permitted, to be allowed. 2. To be poſlible. 
It- may be 1 ſhall otherwiſe bethink me. Shakeſpeare. 4. To have 
power. 5. A word expreting deſire. May you live happily and 
long. Dryden. 
May-BE, perhaps. 
rech. | 
3 [of may and bug] 2 fly, a chaffer. 4inſworth. 
Ma'y-pay [of may and day] the firſt of May. 
Ma'y-rLoweR [of may and flower] a plant. en 
Ma'v-ruy [ſo called of the month of May, wherein it is pro- 
duced] an inſect called a water-cricket, which in this month creep- 
ine out of the river, turns to a fly: it lies commonly under ſtones 
nezr the banks, and is a good bait for ſome ſort of fiſh, 
Ma'y-cames [of may and game] certain ſports or merriments, 


What they offer is bare may-be and ſhife, 


dancing, &c. uſed on the firſt day of May, which ſeem to have taken 
their riſe from the like cuſtoms of the Romans, who followed ſuch 


ſports in honour of Maja or Flora, the goddeſs of flowers. He ſeem- 
ed to account of the deſigns of Perkin but as a may-game. Bacon, 

Ma'y-L1LY, a flower, the ſame with lily of the valley. 

Ma'xor, ſub. [major, Lat.] the chief magiſtrate of a corporation, 
who in London and York is called lord. mayor. : 

Ma'voRALU TY [majoratus, Lat.] the office and dignity of a mayor. 
Ma'yortss [of mayor] a mayor's wife. | SEN 
Ma'rrolE [of may and pole] a pole to be danced round on May- 
day. 
May-weep [of may and weed] an herb like camomile, of which it 
is a ſpecies, called alſo ſtinking camomile, which grows wild. Miller. 

Ma'zARD, ſub. ( maſchoire, Fr.] a jaw. Hanmer. 

Mazar1'Ne Blue, a blue of a deep colour. 

Maze, abi. [mifſen, Du. to miſtake, mape, Sax. a gulph or 
whirlpool. Sine. 1. Aſtoniſhment, perplexity, confuſion of thought, 
uncertainty. Nothing but a maze of longing, and a dungeon of for- 
row. Sidney. 2. A labyrinth, a place of perplexity and winding- 
paſſages. O'er all the mazes of enchanted ground. Thomſon. 

Maze [in a garden] a place made with many artificial turnings and 
windings, | 

To Maze, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to bewilder, to confuſe. 
Hen er. ; | 
 Ma"zemexT [of mape, Sax. a gulph] amazement, 

Ma'zer, /ab/?. [maerſer, Du.] a knot of maple, a broad ſtanding 
cup or drinking bowl, a maple-cup. One of his ſhepherds deſcribes 
a bowl or mazer. Dryden. 

Ma'zy, adj. [of mape, Sax.] belonging to a maze, intricate, per- 
plexed, confuſed. To run the ring, and trace the -azy round, Dryden. 

Ma"zzaroTH [ TNND, Heb. ] the zodiac, the planets, celeſtial 
igus, Job, c. xxxviii. v. 32. BuxTORF. 

M. D. is an abbreviation of medicine doctor. or doctor of phyſic. 

Me [me, Sax. O. and L. Ger. and mig, Dan. and Su. lemp, Du. 
nuth, EH. Ger. 10, Fr. i, It.] 1. The oblique caſes of the firſt perſon J. 
Me, only me, the hand of fortune bore. Pope. 2. Me is ſometimes a 
kind of ludicrous expletive. I follow'd me cloſe, came in foot and 
hand, Shakeſpeare. 3. It is ſometimes uſed ungrammatically for 1. 
Me rather had, my heart might feel your love. Shakeſpeare. 

Mr 4"cocx, ſub/t. prob. of nue, Fr. a hawk's mew, and coe, Sax. 
a cock, me; cog. Skinner] an effeminate or uxorious man; a coward. 

EA COCK, adj. tame, timorous. | 

Mraps [medo, Sax. meede, Du. meth, Ger. hydromelis, Lat.] a 
drink made of honey and water. 

Me ab, or Mea'vow ( mæde, or mzzne, Sax. ] ground ſomewhat 
watery, not plowed, but covered with graſs and flowers ; paſture land, 
yielding grals, hay. | 
Mra' pow Seffron | colchicum, Lat.] the name of a plant. 

[tab Sweet, or Mu a'vow Sweet [u/maria, Lat. with ſimplers] a 


erb with crumpled leaves, ſomething like thoſe of elm, growing in 


5 The meadow ſeutet hath a flower compoſed. of ſeveral 
_ placed in a circular order, and expanding in form of a role. 


A” 61, 


3. To be by chance. 


_ intereſt. Smalridge. 


MEA 

Mea“OrR, adj, ¶ mai gre, Fr. magro, It. Sp. and Port. prob. of Ma- 
cer, Lat.] lean, poor in fleſh, little elſe but ſkin and bone, ſtarven. 

Mac [ina figurative ſenſe] 1. Dry, barren; as, a meagre ſtyle, 
a jejune, barren, dry ſtyle. 2. Poor, hungry in general, Requir'd a 
ſabbath year to mend the meager ſoil. Dryaen. 

To Mza'crr, verb act. [from the adj.] to make lean, Knolles, 

Meza"cerLy, adv. [of meager} poorly, leanly. 

Mea"cterxess [of m=xne and neype, Sax.] leanneſs, want of 
_ bareneſs, ſcantneſs. Bacon. 

EAK, or M AO [in huſbandry] an inftrument for mowing peaſe, 

brake, &c. It is a hook with a os handle. 7ufer. 7h 

Me a1. [mzlepe, Sax, meel, Dan. and Du. mahlen, Ger. to grind, 
mehl, Ger, mioef, Su.] 1. The flower of wheat, Ec. or the edible 
pn of corn. 2. [Male, Sax. repaſt or portion, mael or mael tybr,. 

u. and L Ger. mahl or mahlzeit, H. Ger. mal or maltid, Su. prob. 
all of mel, Goth. time, 9. 4. time to eat; it is therefore improper to 
add time to it, as moſt of the northern tongues do] 1. The act of eat- 
ing at a certain time. 2. A repaſt. 3. A part, a fragment. In 


Parcel meal brought in and anſwered there. Bacon. 


To Mzai, verb act. [meler, Fr.] to ſprinkle, to mingle. Shate- 


fſpeare. | 


Me ,L ED, adj. [of meal} pulverized or reduced to powder. 
MrAa'uman fof meal and man] one that deals in meal. — 
MEA'LY, adj. [of meal] 1. Having the qualities of meal, having 
the taſte or ſoft inſipidity of meal. 2. Beſprinkled as with meal. Fa- 
rinaceous and mealy winged animals, as butterflies and moths. Brown. 
Me a'Liness [mæle, of zelic and nepye, Sax.] mealy nature. 
_ Mca"Ly-mouTrep [imagined by Skinner to be corrupted from 
mild mouthed or mellow mouthed : But perhaps from the ſore mouths of 
animals, that when they are unable to comminate their grain, muſt bs 
fed with meal. Johnſon] ſoft mouthed, unable to ipeak freely, baſli- 
ful as to ſpeaking. | 


Mea'LyY-MouTuEDness [from mealy-mouthed] baſhfulnefs, reſtraint 
of ſpeech. | OE | 

MAN, /ubf. [of moyen, Fr.] 1. Middle rate, medium, mediocrity. 
2. Meaſure, regulation. 3. Interval, interim, mean time. This is 
now more uſual with time. 4. Inftrument, meaſure, that which is 
uſed towards any end. Their virtuous converſation was a mean to 
work the heathens converſion. Hooker. 5. It is often uſed in the plu- 
ral, and by ſome not very grammatically with an adjective ſingular, 
6. By ail means; without doubt or heſitation, without fail. 7. By no 
7eans; not in any degree, not at all. 8. Means are likewiſe uſed for 
revenue, fortune, [probably from deme/nes. Folnſan] 5 

Max, agj. [mzne, Sax.] 1. Wanting dignity, being of low rank 
or birth. A young man but of mean parentage. Sidney. 2. Low- 
minded, baſe, ungenerous, fpiritleſs. T'o promote any mean worldly 
3. Contemptible, deſpicable. In preventing 
many mean things from ſeeing the light. Pope. 4. Low in the degree 
of any property, low in worth, low in power. By this extortion he 
ſuddenly grew from a mean to a mighty eftate. Davies. 5. [Moyen, - 
Fr.] middle, moderate, being without excels. Being of middle age, 
and a mean ſtature. Sidney. 6. Intervening, intermediate. In the 
mean While the heavens was black with clouds. 1 Aings. 

Mean [in law] the middle between two extremes; and that either 
firſt in time, as his action was mean, betwixt the diſſeiſin made to him 
and his recovery, i. e. in the interim or the mean time; or ſecondly in 
dignity, as, there is a lord mean and tenant mean. 

Mean Axzs [in optics] is a right line drawn from the point of con- 
courſe of the optic nerves, thro' the middle of the right line, which 
joins the extremity or end of the ſame optic nerves. 

Mean Diameter [in gauging] a geometrical mean between the dia- 
meters at head and bung in any cloſe caſk. L 

Mrax Longitude, or Mean Motion of the Sun [in aſtronomy] is an 
arch of the ecliptic reckoned from the beginning of Aries to the line of 
the ſun's mean motion. | 8 

Max Proportional [in geometry] is a quantity which is as big in 
reſpect of a third term, as the firſt is in reſpect ot it, as in 2, 4, 8. 

Mean Proportional [in arithmetic] is a quantity which excceds or 
is exceeded by the firſt. 7 | | 

Mr an ſin muſic] the tenor or middle part. | 

To ME ax, irr. verb neat, tow ee part. paſſ. {menan, 
Sax. mene, Dan. meenen, Du. meinen, Ger, mena, Su. menan, Goth.) 
to intend or reſolve, to have in mind, to purpoſe. Mirth, with thee 1 
mean to live. Miiton. | 

To Mean, verb af. 1. To purpoſe, to intend; to deſign. Ye 
thought evil againſt me; but God mzeart it unto good. Geneſis, 2. 
To intend, to hint covertly, to ſignify, to underſtand. I hen your 
judgment in your choice of friends. 

Mua"npeR. See Mz ANDER, 


Meander is a river in Phrygia re- 
markable for its winding courſe. 


Labyrinth, maze, flexuous paſſage, 


ſerpentine winding. Thoſe various meanders of the veins, arteries. Hale. 


Mzea'xeus [in a horte] imall black or red ſpots in the coat or hair 
of a whitith colour. | 

Mea'xinG, ., {from nean; of mænan, Sax. to mean, meyninge, 
Du. meynung, Ger. ] 1. Senſe, ſignification, the thing underſtood. 
The 2rcauing of it is in ſome meaſure underſtood. Swwifr. 2. Purpoſe, 
intention. [ am no honeſt man, if there be any good meaning towards 
you. Shake/peare. 3. Habitual intention. Roy/common, 8 
Mxa'x TV, adv. [of mean} 1. Moderately, not in a great degree. 
A man meaniy learned. Aſcham. 2. Without dignity, poorly. All 
meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies. Milton. 3. Without greatneſs 
of mind, ungenerouſly. Prior. 4. Without reſpect. We cannot bear 
to have others think mean/y of them. Watts. 

Mta'nxtzss [of mean] 1. Lowneſs. poverty, want of dignity. Po- 
verty and meannc/s of condition. 2. Want ot excellence. 
ne/s of the workmanihip. Addiſon. 3. Low neis of mind. A certain 
meanneſi of mind. South. 4. Sordidneſs, niggardlineſs. 

Mrans {it has no fingular number] eſtate. See Max. 

Mea'xTimE, or Mrea'xnwHiLE, in the intervening time: ſome- 
times an adverbial mode of ſpeech. 

ME ar, pret. and part. pag. of to mean. 

Max [mane, Sax. ] a marihy ground. 

Meak Stones [of mæne, Sax. a bound or limit] ſtones ſet up for 
boundaries or land marks in 9 


Ihe mean- 


See To MAN. 
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MEA 


Me ast, or Mzse [probably a corruption of meaſure] a meaſure 
of herrings, * five hundred. 

Mc a'sLep, aj. [of meaſles] infected with the meaſles. Hudibras. 

Mea'sLY, ad. [of meaſles] ſcabbed with the meaſles. Swift. 

Mea's1.es [it has no ſing. number; marſelen, Du. morbilli, L. Ger. 
maſern, Ger.] 1. A fever attended with a very great inflammation, 
cough, and difficulty of breathing; and in which pa/tles peculiar to it- 
elf are thrown out by the ſkin. Mr ap de Variolis, &c. p. 88, 89, 


compared. 2. A diſeaſe of ſwine. B. Johnſon. 3. A diſeaſe of trees. 


Fruitbearers are often infected with the meaſles. Mortimer. 

Mra'susA BLE [menſurabilis, Lat. meſurable, Fr. miſurabile, It.] 
1. That may be meaſured, ſuch as may admit of computation. Not 
meaſurable by time and motion, nor to be computed by number of ſuc- 
ceſſive moments. Bentley. 2. In ſmall quantity, moderate. 85 

Mc a"sURaBLENEsS [of meaſurable] capability or poſſibility of being 
meaſured. | | 

Mea'sURABLY, adv. [of meaſurable] moderately, not to exceſs. 
Eccleſiaſticus. 


To Mea'suRE, verb ach. [meſurer, Fr. miſurare, It. medir, Sp. and 


Port. men/uro, Lat.] 1. To take the dimenſions of a thing in length, 


breadth, Sc. to compute the quantity of it by ſome ſtated rule. 2. 
To paſs through, to judge of extent by marching over. We muſt 
meaſure twenty miles to day. Shake/peare. 3. To judge of quantity or 
greatneſs, What thought can mea/ure thee. Milton. 4. To adjuſt, to 


proportion. Meaſure your deſires by your fortunes. Taylor. 5. To 


mark out in ſtated quantities. 6. To allot or diſtribute by meaſure. 
With what meaſure you mete, it ſhall be meaſured to you again. St. 
Mattheav. 5 | 

Mea'sure [menſura, Lat. meſure, Fr. miſura, It.] 1. Is ſome quan- 
tity or quantities, fixed and agreed upon, whereby to eſtimate the 
quantity, length, breadth, thickneſs or capacity of other things, 
that by which any thing is meaſured. A concave meaſure of known 
and denominated capacity. Holder. 2. Rule in general by which any 
thing is adjuſted or proportioned. God's goodneſs is the meaſure of 
his providence. More. 3. Proportion, quantity ſettled. Meaſure is 
that which perfecteth all things, becauſe every thing is for ſome end. 


Hofer. 4. A ſtated quantity. Anon we'll drink a meaſure. Shake- 


ſp:are. 5. Sufficient quantity. Or fortune given me meaſure of re- 
venge. Shakeſpeare. 6. Allotment, portion allotted. Harden'd againſt 
all pain beyond the common meaſures of humanity. Tillotſon, 7. De- 


gree. I have laid down in ſome meaſure the deſcription of the world. 
Abbot. 8. Proportionate time, muſical time. And thy fond heart 


beats m24/ure to thy ſtrains. Prior. g. Motion harmonically regulated. 
My legs can keep no meaſure in delight. Shakeſpeare. 10. A ſtately 


dance. This ſenſe is obſolete. 11. Moderation, not exceſs. Hell 


hath enlarg'd herſelf and opened her mouth without meaſure. Lai ab. 
12. Limit, boundary. Lord make me to know mine end and the mea- 
fare of my days what it is. P/alms. 13. Any thing adjuſted. Chriſt 
reveals to us the meaſures according to which God will proceed in diſ- 
penſing his rewards. Smalridge. 14. [In arithmetic, &c.] is a term 
uſed of a certain number or quantity, which being repeated ſeveral 
times, 1s equal to another which is bigger, to which it has relation, as 
6 is the meaſure of 35, taken 6 times. 15. Tune, proportionate 
notes. Sperſer. 16. Mean of action, mean to an end. This is gene- 
rally uſed in the plural. What wrong meaſures he had taken in the 
conferring that truſt, Clarendon. 17. To have hard meaſure; to be 
hardly dealt by. | | 
Mrasuxk Note, or Tit Note [in muſic} is a ſemibreve, ſo named, 
becauſe it is of a certain determinate meaſure or length of time by it- 
ſeif; and all the reſt of the notes are meaſured by, or adjuſted to its 
value. | | 
MzasuRE [in poetry] is a certain number of ſyllables, metrically 
meaſured, metre. The ſoftneſs of expreſſion and the ſmoothneſs of 
meaſure, rather than the height of thought. Dryden. The union of 
two or more meaſures make a verſe, and in the variety of meaſure 
conſiſts the chief harmony of verſe. | g 
Measu&e [im geometry] any certain quantity aſſumed as one or 
unity, to which the ratio of other homogeneous or ſimilar quantities is 
expreſſed. 85 | 
MrasuRe a Figure, or plane ſurface, is a ſquare, whoſe fide is of 
any determinate length. | | 


Mr SURE of Solid, is a cube, the ſides of which are of any length 


at pleaſure, | 

MreasURE of an Angle, is an arch deſcribed from the vertex, a, in 
any place between its legs, as 6 c. See Plate VII. Fig. 18. 

Mrasug 9 Velocity [in mechanics] is the ſpace pailed over by the 
moving body in any given time. | | 

McEasURE of the Maſs [in mechanics] is the weight or quantity of 
the matter of it. m_ 

Me a"sURELEss [of mra/ure] immeaſurable, immenſe. He ſhut up 
the eaſureleſs content. Shakeſpeare. h 

MEea'sUREMEXT [of mea/ure] the act of meaſuring, menſuration. 

Mca'suRER [of mea/ure] one that meaſures. 

Mc a'sures, ways, means. See MEasuRE. 

MEa'sURING, at. [of meaſure] It is applied to a throw or caſt not 
to be diſtinguiſhed in its length from another but by meaſuring. 

Mrar {marze, or mede, dax. mad, Dan. mat, Su. mats, Goth. 
There is therefore no occaſion to derive it, as Mer. Caſaubon, from 
exTIvae, Gr. dainties] 1. Fleſh to be eaten. Bread and meat for his 
father. Genc. 2. Proviſions of any ſort, either for man or beaſt, 
tood in general. Meats for the belly and the belly for meats. 1 Co- 
rinthians. | 

Mr aT-Ofering, or Mincnan [under the law] was a certain mea- 
ſure, more or leſs, of fine flower, mixt with oil. Numbers, c. XXviii. 
v. 5, 20. © Had the deſign been to offer LITE For LIFE, what oc- 
caſion had there been for the concomitants of abine, a meat-offering, and 
falt ?”” FEs8ay on the Nature, &c. of Sacrifices, p. 127. See PRo- 
PITIATION, ATONEMENT-Money, and Sack1F1ice compared. 

Mr Aa'TED, adj. [of meat] fed, foddered. | | 

Meru [medo, Sax. medd, Wel. une mede meddwi ebrius ſum] 
mead, a ſort of drink made with honey, metheplin. Milton. 

Mea'Tus Aud:torious [with anatomiſfis] the auditory paſſage ; be- 
ginning from the hollow of the ear, and ending at the tympanum, 

Mxarus Cyflicus [with anatomilts] a bilary duct, about the big- 


frame and ſtructure of bodies, and the figures they obtain 
manſnip. | 


powers, or moving forces, and applies them to engines, machine; 
8 8 bl 1 


_ cording to mechanic laws. 2. Conſtruction of parts depending on 


MED 
neſs of a gooſe quill, which is joined to the meatus : 
two . Adades from the gall-· bladder. hepaticus, at abous 
- Mreax'tTus Urinarius [with anatomiſts] the 
urine is conveyed to the bladder. oy Whereby the. 
Mr a'wixe [miaulizatto, Lat.] the crying of a cat. 
Mr zLE D, adi. full of meazles, ſpots or blotches. 
Me 4"ZL1NG, part. generally called mizz/ing. See To M 
MrAzLkEs, a cutaneous diſtemper, ſomething Ae 
alſo a diſeaſe in ſwine. See MegasLes. 
Mecna'xic, /ub/. a manufacturer, a low workman. 
Mecna'nic, or Mech NICAL, adj. [mechanigue, Fr, muy. 
mecanico, Sp. of mechanicus, Lat. from unxamn, Gr. art; or es lt. 
of art. 1877 1. What relates to mechaniſm, or to hang ye a 
from thence it ſignifies, being of mean occupation. Han & * 
chanical ſalt-· butter rogue. Shakeſpeare. 2. Conſtructed 7 8 on 
or laws of mechanics. 3. Well verſed in mechanics, FN 
MEcHanical Afedions [with philoſophers] are fuch x ; 
matter or body, as ariſe "A its . — n n 
Mecna'nical Demonſtration, one drawn from the rules and 1 
ciples of mechanics. Fs 
MECHANICAL Solution of a Problem wa mathematicians] ; 
conſtruction or proof of a problem, not done in an accurate C. ? 
trical manner ; Lo coarſely and unartfully, or by the r 
ſtruments; ſuch are moſt problems relating to the duplicature of th 
cube, or the quadrature of the circle. y 
MEcranicar Science, is that which is converſant about th 


like the male, 


e Outward 
by work. 


Mrchaxieal Philoſophy, is that which explains the phznomenz 0 
appearance of nature from mechanic principles, wiz. from the 3 
reſt, figure, ſize, Qc. of the ſmall particles of matter, and is the (a, 
with the corpuſcular philoſophy. | 

Mecna'nical Powers, are the five ſimple machines, to which 2 
others, how complex ſoever, may be reduced, and of the llemblzoe 
whereof they are all compounded ; theſe are the ballance, lever, whe), 
pulley, wedge and ſcrew. , . | ; 

MEcna"nicallY, adv, [of mechanical} in a mechanic mz 
according to the laws of mechaniſm, 7 

 Mecna'x1carness [of mechanical] 1. Mechanical nature, pro- 
perty or quality, 2. Agreeablenels to the laws of mechanilm, ;. 
eanneſs. _ 3 255 | 

MEcnaxntrcian, ut. [mechanicien, Fr.) a man profeſling or ſtudy- 
ing the conſtruction of machines. Some were figured like male, 
others like female ſcrews, as mechanicians ſpeak, Boyle, 

Mrcna'nics [mechanique, Fr. meccantea It. artes mechanice, Lat. 
proxanxn, Gr. what relates to machinery] the ſcience of motion, or 
that part of the mathematics that ſhews or demonſtrates the effects of 


nner, 


c. and demonſtrates the laws of motion, c. A great proficient i 
the mechanics. Broome. 3 | 
ME'cyanism [mechaniſme, Fr.] 1. Mechanic power, action ac. 


each other in any complicated fabric. See MaTERIALISsu. 

Mecno'acan, or Mecnoaca'Na, a Welt Indian root, ſomething 
like briony, American ſcammony. Mechoacan is a large root, twelve 
or fourteen inches long, and of the thickneſs of a man's wriſt, uſually 
divided into two branches at the bottom: what we ſee of it is com- 
monly cut tranſverſely into flices for the conveniency of drying it 
Its firſt introduction into Europe was about 220 years ago: it is 
brought from the province of Mechoanan, in South America, whence 
it has its name. The plant which affords it is a ſpecies of bindweed 
and its ſtalks, which are angular, and full of a retinous milky juice, 
climb upon every thing that ſtands near them, The root in powder 
is od pas and mild purgative. Hill. | | 

E'CON [wnxwr, Gr.] the poppy, a flower. 

Mz co'xrtum, Lat. [pryxwnc, Gr.] 1. An opiate, or the expreſſed 
and thickened juice of poppies. 2. The firſt excrement of 1ntants, 
Infants new born have a weconium or ſort of dark coloured excremen: 
in the bowels. Arbuthnot. See Orrun. : 

Mzcontum [in anatomy] a black, thick excrement, collected in 
the inteſtines of a child, during the time of geſtation. 

Mecono'Locy CAM ꝙ, Of nr, a poppy, and ys, Gt. 
to ſay] a deſcription or treatiſe of opium. | 

Mr'par [medaille, Fr. medaglia, It. of metallum, Lat.] 1. An an- 
cient coin. The Roman medals were their current money: when a! 
action deſerved to be recorded on a coin, it was ſtamped and iſve 
out of the mint. Addiſon, 2. A piece of metal in the form of me. 
ney, ſtamped to preſerve the memory of ſome illuſtrious perion, doe 
notable victory, ſome remarkable performance, or ſomething that 3 
a peculiar benefit to a nation or ſtate. i n 

Ancient MEDaLs, ſuch as were ſtruck between the third and feven 
century. | | 8 

Modern Mtpals, thoſe that have been ſtruck within theſe 30 
years. | f : 30 
Conſular Mxpals, ſuch as were ſtruck during the time that No. : 
was governed by conſuls, and are ſo called in contradiſtinction to 7 
erial medals. com th 

Imperial MED aLs of the upper Empire, ſuch as were. ſtruck from 
beginning of Julius Cæſar's reign, to the year of Chriſt, 200. 10 

mperial MEDALS of the lower Empire, are thoſe till the tim 
taking of Conſtantinople, near 1200 years. 15 inet, of 

Singular MeDaLs, are either ſuch as are not found in the cat on * 
the curious, but are only met with by chance; or ſuch, of whi 
is not above one of a ſort extant. curd 

Redintegrated MeDals, are ſuch wherein the letters Ref are O 
which intimates that they have been reſtored by the pn perors "+ th 

bom nd MepaLs, are thoſe that are cut on the he 
head, or on the reverſe. SI y 

Meva'LLic, adj. [of medal] pertaining to medals. Wich all yo 
medallic eloquence. Addiſon. t. 

me pa he e Fr. medaglione, It.] a medal 2 e 
ordinary large ſize, ſuch as princes uſed to preſent to ſpans 5 "| 
perſons, as a token of their eſteem. Medalions, in 1 - © nodes 
other coins, were the ſame as modern medals in reſpect 
money. Addiſon.. Made LI 


MED 
ens ( medaillifie, Fr.] a man ſkilled or curious in medals, 
el Logs o a aud Addiſon. 
are A= perhaps of middle, q. to interpoſe one's ſelf, or ra- 
Ter e Fr, to mingle, or mittelln vermittefin, Ger. to mediate, 
ner 4 medium, middelen, Du.] 1. To concern one's ſelf with, to 
or v0 1 to act in any thing. T'll not meddle nor make. Shakeſpeare. 
ne to do; it is always followed by awitb., With the power 
| ' T j n the ſpirits of men we will only meddle. Bacon. 3. To in- 
i of * intervene importunely or officiouſly. Every fool will be 
lng. Proverbs. 3 : FF 
To ME/DDLE, verb a. [meiſſer, Fr.] to ming e, to mix. Obſo- 
| lete, A meddled ſtate, of the orders of the goſpel and the ceremonies 
of popery: Hooker: ho medd fficiouſly buſies hi 
: Mr/pprer [of meddle] one who meddles or officiouſly buſies him- 
; {elf with things in which he has no concern. Such as bring their in- 
0 mation as meddlers.. Bacon. | | | 


. Wai pt 20H aj. intermeddling ; 2s, 2 medaleſome buſy body. 
Mc/pDLING, Part. adi. [of meddle] concerning one's ſelf with or 
i matter. . 
* [mede- pip, Sax. ] a woman of merit or uſefulneſs. 
"i Fence perhaps Our midwife. 8 | | 
. Med re I medpeoh, Sax. ] a bribe or reward; alſo a compenſa- 
. ton given in exchange, where the things exchanged are not of equal 
ra | 2 adj. [of medium, Lat.] mean, middle. : 
d MrpiAx, adj. [medianus, Lat.] which is in the middle. 
(= roi vA Vena [in anatomy] a vein, or little veſſel, made by the 
union of the cephalic and bafilic in the bend of the elbow. 
or Mcptana Linea [in anatomy] a line or ſeam running down the 
n, middle of the tongue, and dividing it into two equal parts. 
6 Mepia'sTINA, or Mrpia'sriNUs [with anatomiſts] is a branch of 
the ſubclavian vein, which ariſes from the trunk of the cava, or great 
al hollow vein, and proceeds to the mediaſtinum and thymus. | 
Le Melia sTIxE, /ubft. Fr. [mediaſiinum, Lat.] the fimbriated body 
a, about which the guts are convolved. The mediaſtine as well as the 
leura, Ar but hnot. = 5 | 
er, MebiasTIxuu, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a double membrane, formed 
by a duplicature of the pleura, ſerving to divide the thorax longitudi- 
15 nally. | + 
5 Medias TIuuH Cerebri [in anatomy] the ſame as ſeptum tranſ- 
verſum. . | 
5 Me'praTE, adj. [mediat, Fr. mediatus, Lat.] 1. That which is in 
le, the middle, between two extremes; or it is a term of relation of two 
| extremes applied to a third , which is in the middle 2. In- 
AR. terpoſed, intervening. Soon the mediate clouds ſhall be diſpel'd. 
or Prive, 3. Acting as means. Unuſual, His marriage for mediate 
of efabliſhment of the royal line. Wotton, ; 
es, To Mt'p1aTE, verb neut. [medius, Lat.] 1. To act the part of a 
$i mediator, to interpoſe as an equal friend to both parties, to intercede, 
to act indifferently between contending parties. 2. To be between 
ac. mo. They exclude all other bodies that before mediated between the 
On parts of their body. Digby. | | 
: To MeviaTE, verb act. 1. To form by mediation. To inter- 
ing poſe and mediate a good peace between the nations. Clarendon. 2. 
che To limit by ſomething in the middle. They ſtiled a double ſtep, that 
aly is the pace from the elevation of one foot to the ſame foot ſet down 
om. wii, mediated by a ſtep of the other foot, a pace equal to five feet. 
It, Haller. 
* Mro1aTE Agency, is that kind of agency, or operation, in which 
ence the agent acts, not from himſelf, but by a powwer or commiſſion DERIVET, 
ph from another. When God (ſays Athanaſius) operates all things 
le, try Chriſt in the Spirit, I ſee an inſeparate [or moſt cloſely con- 
Wet need] operation: but I do not upon this account confound the © FROM 
Fat? Leong 3 * agency 7 eee Fo 
e THRO' whom,” and © in whom” meaning the ſub- 
eſſed ordinate and mediate agency of the ſon and ſpirit] and by this means 
ants, offer ſo much viol Ex ex to the Trinity, as to make of it a mere monad 
men: {(orunity.] And tho' I conceive of man, as a comPouND of three; ſoul, 
: ſpirit, and body; not ſo [do I conceive] of God; as they [i. e. the 
d in Sole lians, or Sabellianizers] DaRE to do.” Auverſ. Sabell. Ed. Paris, 
. 661, 662. [See prepoſition By, Fx ou, and Fix sr Caus g compared. )] 
, Gt. And Alexander, biſhop of Alexandria, notwithſtanding all the warmth 
| and zeal he expreſſed againſt Ayivs, in that very letter in which he opens 
n an- his charge againſt him, ſtiles the Son of God, conſidered in his higheſt 
wy capacity, weorreveon Pvor;, RC. i. e. a midale [Or intermediate] nature, 
= _—_ „ [or e ee uf 2 thoſe 3 
ATHER 2 
oe men, ſays he, meaning P agg er choſe with bi, wh 3 rom 
dat 1 am between creation out of nothing, and the being ſelf- exiſtent [or an- 
rend 11 % are _ aviſed, ws; page ay ei 8 Fe. 1. e. that there is 
* ide [Or might t 
ad thoſe beings which are. created bn him nr gig, both ra 
2 309 tional and irrational; between which, there is a Es pes: only- 
105 "pt en Nature; THRO' which the F AER of God the word made all 
in OP out of nothing.” Or as he explains himſelf more fully in the 
a by calling the firſt and ſecond perſon, © TXc TY UTNIOTHOES 
1 fu 3 e. TWO NATURES in hypoſtaſes, or what we ſhould expreſs 
lobt Dy TWO NATURES, each of which has its 4% ind individual 
We 1 7 8 And no wonder; when tho' affirming, that the lat- 
n the former, he utterly diſclaims (what he calls the dotirine of 
0 : 
1 wege and Valentinus) all abſciſion or EMAxATIOx, or (as the Ni- 
Ader ee afterwards expreſſed it) that the Son is any part of the 
s SUBSTANCE, T7 heodorit Hift. Ed. R. Steph. p. 281, 282, 
Pow 8 y px wan 1H GnosTics, Homousrans, Nicens Council; a- 
» the wor YPOSTASIS] and add #here by way of note: If 
a i 
of the "ge chooſe (as ſome learned moderns have done) to expreſs this 
Nie language, by the word, $UBSISTENCE, inſtead of 
11 you "as its fall import; he muſt remember, that tis the ſubſiſtence, 
the te a mode, property or attribute; for no Grecian would apply 
n extrh ance. ts eee Br theſe things : but of that individual $UB - 
'rticuls ſuppoſe material or immaterial, in which the properties are 
+ of e Sling tO reſide. And from hence (I mean as tis expreſſive of 
modes « Aang the tame word, by a figure of ſpeech, is made to ſignify 


as contradiſtinguiſhed from mere appearance. 
a Lt 


ME D 

Mt"vraTeLY, adv. [of mediate] in a mediate manner, by means 
or interpoſition of ſomething, by a ſecondary cauſe, in ſuch a manner 
that ſomething acts between the firſt cauſe and the laſt effect. God 
worketh all things amongſt us mediately by ſecondary means. Pale gh. 
See MepraTEE Agency, Eph. c. iii. v. 9. and 1 Cor. c. xii. v: 4—5; 

Mep1a'Tion, Fr. [mediazione, It. medianeria, Sp. of medius, Lat. 
1. The act of interceding, making ſuit or intreaty in the behalf of 
any one. 2. Interpoſition, intervention, agency between two parties 
practiſed by a common friend. 3. Agency, an intervenient power. 
The ſoul, duting its abode in the body, does all things by the edia- 
tion of theſe paflions. South. | 

Mrpiariox [in arithmetic] a dividing by two, or the taking the 
half of any number. | 
 Mep1a'TIow [in geometry] with reſpe& to lines, is called biſſec- 
tion or bipartition. 

Me'ptaTtor [mediateur, Fr. mediatore, It. mediandòro Sp. of nediator, 
Lat.] 1. One who intervenes between two parties, one who endea- 
vours to reconcile perſons at variance, or who undertakes th: manage- 


ment of an affair between two parties, fmply (and without any reſpect 


to a preceding quarrel) a go-betaveer, e. g. The law was delivered 
[to the Jenes] in the hand of a mediator.” 2. An interceſſor or in- 
treater for another, one who uſes his influence in favour of anocher. 
To make ſaints or angels to be nediatert between God and them. 
Slillingfleet. 3. One of the characters of our bleſſed Saviour. There 
is but one mediator between God and man, the man Chriſt Jeſus. 
St. Paul. See MebiarE Agency ; and PæoITIATIon compared. 

Mep1a"ToRs of Queſtions, fix perſons in Queen Elizabe.s time, 
appointed to determine any queſtion or debate ariling 1129Ng Mer- 
chants, concerning any unmarketable wool or undue packing. 

MevriaTo'rtar, or MeDia'TORY, adj. [of mediator | pertaining to 
a mediator. Chriſt's mediatorial office. Fiddes. 

Mep1a'ToRsme [of mediator} the office or rank of a med ator 
Me DIA TRIX [mediatrice, Fr. and It. of mediatrix, Lat.] a woman 
mediator, | | 


_ _ Me'ptc medica, Lat. a plant. The medic hath a paptlionaceous 
or butter-fly flower, which afterwards becomes an intorted pod, ſome- 
times like a ram's horn, in which are lodged kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 


Miller. . . 
MEe'p1ca, Lat. [jn%izn, Gr.] a kind of trefoil, called medic- fodder, 
the ſame with medic. | | | 
Mx'pIcAnLE [medicabilis, Lat.] that may be healed. _ | 
Mr'picar, adj. [medicus, Lat.] phyſical, relating to the art of 
healing, medicinal. Compoſed by ſnatches of time, as medical vaca- 
tion would permit. Brown. 5 N 
M=n1car Month, the ſpace of 26 days and 12 hours. 


Me'picalLY, adv, [of medical] phyſically, medicinally. Brozwn. 


MED TCAMENT, Fr. {medicamento, It. Sp. and Port. of medicamen- 
tum, Lat.] a medicine or phyſical compoſition by which diſeaſes are 
ſubdued and health is reſtored ; any thing uſed in healing, generally 
topical applications, A cruel wound was cured by ſcalding zedicarents. 
Temple. 
 Mepicame'nTaL, adj. [of medicament, medicamenteux, Fr.] medi- 
cinal, relating to medicine internal or external. | 

MepicamE'NTALLY, adv. [of medicamental] after the manner of 
medicine, with the power of medicine, | 
MeEpica'sTER, Lat. a quack doctor, a pitiful, ſorry phyſician. 


To Mtrvi'caTE, verb ad. ¶medicatum, ſup. of medico, Lat] to 


tincture or impregnate with any thing medicinal. 

Me'DbicarED, part. aj. meats or drinks, are ſuch as have medi- 
cinal ingredients mingled with them, or impregnated therewith, Me- 
dicated waters. Arbuthnot. „ . 

M#vica'tion [of medicate] 1. The act of tincturing or impreg- 
nating with medicinal ingredients. The medication is oft renewed. 
Bacon. 2. The uſe of phyſic. To obſerve the times of the equinoxes 
and ſolſtices, and to declare medication ten days betore aud after. 
Brown. | "Fs | 

Mev! cinasre [mcodicinabilis, Lat.] pertaining to phyſic, having 
the power of medicine. | h 

Mevpici'xaL, Fr. [medicinale, It. of medicinalis, Lat. this word is 


now commonly pronounced me4/cinal, with the accent on the ſecond _ 


ſyllable ; but more properly, and agreeably to the beſt authorities, 
medicinal, with the accent on the third] 1. pertaining to phylic. 
Learn'd he was in med cinal lore. Butler. 2. Having the power of 
healing, having phyſical virtue. Om | 

Mr vp1cinart Days {with phyſicians] thoſe days, according to ſome, 
in which no criſis or change is expected, fo as to forbid the ute of me- 
dicines ; but it is more properly vſed for thoſe days u herein an im— 
erfet and ill criſis of a diſtemper often happens; and ate to called, 

cauſe medicines may be given on them, They are reckoned the 
6th, $th, roth, 12th, 16th, 18, Ec. BE Te 

Menicinat Hus, thoſe hours proper to take medicines in, of 


which there are four, viz. the morning faſting abou: an hour after 


dinner, about four hours after dinner, and going to bed: but times 
are to be governed by ſymptoms and aggravation ot the diſtemper. 
Quincy. | | 
Mepricixally, adv. [of medicinal] phyſically. 
Me'vicize, Fr. [medicina, It. Sp. Port. and Lat. It 1s ee 
ronounced as if only of two ſyllables, ned'cine] the art of phy ſic; 
alſo a phyſical remedy ; the art of healing by adding that which was 
wanting, and taking away what is ſuperfluous. Hi pecrates. Medi- 
cine is an art that aſſiſts nature, and is deſigned for the preſerving 
or reſtoring health in human bodies, by the uſe of proper remedies. 
It is divided into ſive parts. — —.—.— 
1. Pyuſiolegy, which treats of the human body or conſtitution, as 
dis ſound and well. 
2. Pathology, which treats of the preternatural or morbid ate of our 
bodies. 
3. Semistica, which treats of the ſigns of health and diſeaſes. 
4. Hygiena, that which delivers rules for the regimen, to be ob- 
ſerved in the preſervation of health. : 
5. Therapeutica, the art of healing, which teaches the management 
of diet, and alſo comprehends ſurgery and the art of medicine pro- 
perly ſo called. 2 
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MED 
1 To Mr'bicisk, verb af. [from the ſul “.] to operate as phy- 
ic. 


Mrv1'tTy [mediets, Fr. meta, It. of medietas, Lat.] the moiety or 


half of a thing. | 
MEe'pix, a certain coin, in value at Aleppo 1 penny 3 we 

Egypt 3 aſpers; alſo a corn meaſure at Aleppo, a buſhel, Englith. 

 Mtvicorny'scal, a. pertaining to natrual phy ſic. 


of 


Me'vio Acquirands, Lat. a judicial writ to deftrain a lord for quit- 


ting a mean lord from a rent that he formerly acknowledged in court 
not to belong to him. 


Mr01o'crity { mediocrite, Fr. mediocrata, It. of mediocritas, Lat.] 


1. A mean or middle ſtate between two extremes, ſmall degree, mid- 
dle rate. Medi.crity of wit. Dryden. 2. Moderation, temperance. 
Obſolete. — 1 | 
 ToMr'piratEt werb ad. | mediter, Fr. meditar, It. and Sp. meditare, 
It. meditor, Lat.] 1. To plan, to ſcheme, to contrive. 2. To think 
on, to revolve in the mind. | | 
To ME'viartE, verb neut. to reflect, to muſe, to conſider, to con- 
template. In his law doth he meditate night and day. P/alms. 
Mzvira'TtioN, Fr. {medizazione, It. meditazion, SP. of meditatio, 
Lat.] 1. Deep conſideration ;. an action whereby we conſider any 
thing cloſely, or wherein the mind is employed in the ſearch of any 
thing, contrivance, contemplation. 2. Thought employed upon ſa- 
cred objects. Of God and goodneſs was his meditation, Spenſer. 3» 
A ſeries of thoughts occaſioned by any object or occurrence. | 
M:"pirative, adj. [meditatif, Fr. of meditativus, Lat.] 1. Given 
to meditation, thoughtful. 2. Expreſſing intention or deſign. 
MebirkRNA“xE, MEDITERRANEAN, or MEDITERRA' NEOUS [ne- 
diterrance. Fr. mediterrenco, It. and Sp. of nediterraneus, from medius, 
middle, and 21a, Lat. earth] 1. Shut up between the lands, encircled 
with land. On the north fide of the Mediterranean fea. Brerewood. 
2. Remote from the fea, inland. The mediterraneous mountains, or 
thoſe that are at a great diſtance from the ſea. Burnet. | 
MroiTERRA'NEAN Sea, i. e. a fea lying in the midſt of lands, hav- 
ing Europe on the north, Africa on the ſouth, and Aſia on the 
eaſt. | | 
MeviTriNA'Lta [of meditrina, Lat. a certain goddeſs of phyſic] 
feaſts celebrated by the Romans on the zeth of September, and fo 
called, becauſe they then began to drink new wine, mingled with the 


old, which they held to be medicinal, and ſerved them inſtead of 


hyſic. | 

8 Mebrrurtivu [with anatomiſts] the ſpungy ſubſtance between 
the two plates of the ſkull. | FE 

Mc'pium, Lat. 1. A mean or middle ſtate, the juſt temperature be- 
twixt extremes. 2. Any thing intervening. Seeing requires light 
and a free medium. Holder. 3. Any thing uſed in reaſoning, in order 
to a concluſion, the middle term in an argument, by which propoſi- 
tions are connected. Forced to collect one thing for another, and in 
that proceſs we ſeek out proper mediums. Baker, 


Mevivm [with philoſophers] is the peculiar conſtitution or frame 


of any ſpace through which bodies move ; thus air is the medium in 
which all living creatures on the land breathe and live, where all me- 
teors breed an 
and move. | | 1 

Ltherial Mepium, or Subtil MEeprum [according to Sir Iſaac 
Newton] a more univerſal aerial medium than that particular one 
wherein we live and breathe, and much more rare, ſubtile, elaſtic and 
active than air; and by that means freely permeating the pores and 
interſtices of all other mediums, and diffuſing itſelf through the whole 
creation, And by the intervention of which his opinion 1s, that moſt 
of the great phænomena of nature are affected. 

Mepluu Cali [with aſtrologers] the middle heaven, the 12th 
houſe, or the angle of the ſouth in a ſcheme, in which planets and ſtars 
have the greatelt height they can have, and in conſequence dart rays 
more direct, and of greater ſtrength and efficacy. 

Logical Mroluvu, is an argument, reaſon, or conſideration, for 
which any thing is affirmed or denied; or that cauſe why the greater 
extreme is attributed to, or denied of the leſs, in the concluſion. 


Mx'pius Venter [with anatomiſts] the middle belly, the cheſt or 


hollow of the breaſt, in which are contained the heart and lungs, 


Me'pLar [mæd, Sax. meſpilum, Lat.] 1. The fruit of a tree. 2. 


A tree. The leaves of the medlar are either whole and ſhaped like 
thoſe of the laurel, as in the cultivated ſorts, or lacinated as in the wild 
ſorts. The flower conſiſt of five leaves, which expand in form of a 
roſe. The fruits are umbilicated, and are not eatable till they decay, 
and have for the moſt part five hard ſeeds in each. Miller. 

To Mrbrk, or To ME'pLy, verb act. to mingle. Spenſer. 
M' brEr [old law] quarrelling, ſhuffling, or brawling. | 

Me'pity, or Mb [of meadle for mingle ; meler, Fr. to mingle] 
a mixture of things, a miſcellany, a mingled maſs; it it commonly 
uſed with ſome degree of contempt. An unnatural zealey of religion 
and bloodſhed. Adaiſor. | | 

Mr'pl Ex, adj. mingled, confuſed. 

Mcpr1'NACLES, a fort of coarſe canvaſs. 

ME'psyyPE [old records] a harveſt ſupper, given to the labourers 
upon the bringing in of the harveſt. N : 

Mepu'LLa, Lat. the marrow in the bones. See Marrow. 

Mopo {in botany] the pith or heart in trees or herbs. 

MepuLlLta [in mineralogy] that ſoftiſn part which is found in ſome 
ſtones. 

Mepulta Cerebri [in anatomy] the marrow of the brain, the 
white ſoft ſubſtance or part of the brain, covered externally with the 
cortical ſubſtance of a more aſhy colour. 

MepuLLa Otlongata [in anatomy] the medullary part of the brain 
and cerebellum joined in one, it is included within the ſkull, and is 
the beginning of the ſpinal marrow ; it deſcends to the os ſacrum, 
and ſends forth ten pair of nerves to the cheſt, lower belly and limbs. 

MepuLLa Ofium fin anatomy] the marrow of the bones, a ſoft 
fatty ſubſtance, place 
incloſed in a membrane, and is red in the greater cavities, white in 
the leſs ; as alſo ſoft and juicy in ſpungy bones. | 

MepuLLa Spinalis [in anatomy] is a Continuation of the medulla 
oblongata without the ſkull, that defcends down the middle of the back, 
It conſiſts, as the brain does, of two parts; a white and medullary, 
or 4 cineritious or glandulous, the one without and the other within, 


move; the water is the medium in which fiſhes live 


to meet with more than brutal fury. Rowe. 


neſs of deſire. South. 


in the cavities or pores of divers bones; it is 


ſcratch, &c. 


MEL 
Mrov“LLAx, or Meou'LLary, adj. [medullaire Fr. mo: 
from medulla, Lat. marrow} pertaining to the marrou "op &:;, 
emiſſaries united together at the cortical part of the brg; hoſe le 
medullar part, Cheyne. | 4» Make th, 
MeouLLarRy [in anatomy] denotes the finer 
parts of the medulla, or marrow of the bones. 
MEev, uli. [med, Sax. miete, Teut.] 1. Reward re 
now almoſt obſolete. Without the med of ſome melo Face 
Milton. 2. Preſent, gift. Shakeſpeare. | daes Trae 
Mex, adj. 3 of meca, or mæca, Say, equal, or r 
meka, Goth. to ſpeak or act effeminately, or muik, Goth { by | 
Iſland. Johnson] mild, gentle, quiet, not eaſily provokeg Ras 
not rough. Moſes was very meet above all men. Foes ogy Proud, 
MEE'KEN, verb act. [of meek] to make meek, to ſoften 7 
Mee'xLy, adv. [of meek] mildly, gently, not roughly 80 
You meekly look on ſuppliant crowds below. Sreprey, Proud, 
Mee*xness [of meek] gentleneſs, quietneſs of ten 8 
to be Lr rent : TY Pere not pine 
MEeexness {in painting and ſculpture] is repreſented b 
ful damſel crowned with olive, leaning with her ripht bd 
elephant. | 
Query, If the Table 
imagery in thoſe lines? 
Lo, soFT-EY'D MEEKNEss holds a curbing rein 
ANGER's high-mettl['d ſpirit to reſtrain. 
* 3 Mien [nien, Fr.] the air of the face, the countenancs 
Merk, adj. [merus, Lat.] ſimple, unmixed. See Mrxx, 
232 Jub}t. a for a boundary. See Mere. 
E ERED, adj. [of meer] relating to a boundary, Aer he. 
boundary or mark of racy 3 3 g 
Mez'rLY, adv. [of meer] purely. See MirtLy, 
Mees, adj. [meer, Sax,] meadows. | 
Mkr, adj. [of mære, Sax. a meaſure ; of obſcure etymgly}, 
Johnſon] 1. Fit, proper, qualified ; now almoſt obſolete. Note 
they chuſe the mecteſt. Whitgifte. 2. Meet with; even with from 
meet, the verb] a low expreſſion. You tax ſignior Benedict tu. 
much; but he'll be meet with you. Shakeſpeare. : 
To Mer, or To Merk [meran, Sax.} to meaſure, Ste 7, 
Mszre. | © Joe 
To Meer, irr. verb. af. [of me ran, Sax. to find, made, Dan. 
moeta, Su. ontmoeten, Dan, mer, fret. and part. pall. merr, or ge. 


and more abe 


ther of 


a beau, 
upon an 
of CEBEs has not given us a finer piece cf 


mexx, Sax. motte, Dan.] 1. To come together, to come face to 


face, to encounter, His daughter came out to meet him. Fudge, 2 
To join another in the ſame place. Send him word to meet us in the 
field. Shakeſpeare. 3. To cloſe one with another. The mountains en 
each fide grow higher, till at laſt they meet. Aadiſon. 4. To find, 
to be treated with, to light on. Nor half the puniſhments thoſ 
crimes have met. Dryden. 5. To aſſemble from different parts, 
To Mer, verb neut. 1. To encounter, to meet face to face. 2. 
To encounter in hoſtility. 3. To aſſemble, to come together, The; 
appointed a day to meet in together. 2 Maccabees. 4. To met ith; 
to light on, to find. We met with many things worthy of obſerva. 
tion. Bacox. 5. To meet with ; to encounter, to engage, Prepare 
| 6. [Occurrere objcco] to 
obviate; a latiniſm. Before I proceed farther, it is good to met 
with an objection. Bacon. 7. To advance halt-way. But he ofers 
himſelf to the viſits of a friend with facility, and all the meeting teac 
8. To unite, to join. be He. 
Mze'TEr, /ub/?. [of meet] one that accoſts another, 
Mree'TING, /ub/t. [of meet] 1. An aſſembly, a convention. The 


ladies have been left out of all meetings, except parties at play, Sui. 


2. A congreſs. | 3. A conventicle, an aſſembly or congregation of dil. 
ſenters. 4. A conflux; as, the meeting of two rivers. 
MEeE'TinNG-HousE, ſub/t. [of meeting and houſe] a place where Gb 
ſenters aſſemble to worſhip. | 
Mze'TLY, adv. [of meet] properly, fitly. 
Mez'Txess [prob. of mædian, Sax. ] to meaſure] fitneſs. 
Mt'"cacosmM [| wieyaxoopu©-, of weya;, great, and xcαν. Gr, the 


world] the great world. See Mickocosm. 


Mr RA [Envy] one of the three furies of hell; the other being 
Alecto, which ſignifies want of repoſe; and Tyſiphone, vengeance, 
violent death, Qc. 

Mxcark's1A, Lat. [wiyanoia, Gr.] the Megalenſian games, cel. 
tain games celebrated by the Romans, on the 5th of April, in de. 
nour of Cybele, the great mother of the gods. in the proceiton, tit 


women danced before the image of the goddeſs, and the magiſtrates 


appeared in all their robes. | : 
Meca'LocotLus [of pryac, great, and xeon, Gr. the belly] ore 

who has a large prominent belly, | 
MEGaLo'GRaPHY [pryancyſafin, of pryz;, great, and vage, Ci. 

to write] the act of drawing of pictures at large. | 
MrcalLo'rHONOoS [miyanPw®-, of ne and Quits Gr. voce} 


one Who has a loud voice. See MEGALOGRAPHY. 


1} 

MtcaLorsy'cuy [wyanoluxia, of lea and JN, Gr. the ſou! 
magnanimity, greatneſs of ſoul. See MEGALOGRAPHY. 4 

MEecGaLosPLA'NCHNOS L pryunoorhayx!©r, of .es, great, all 
o7zyxr, Gr. the bowels] one who has great ſwelling bowels. 2 

ME'crIM [nwuxpana, Gr. megraine, Fr. magrena, It. It was e 
bably formed thus, hemicrany, migrain, megrim] 4 Künne wy 
cauſes great pain in the temples, and fore-part of the e rb 
megrim or vertigo there is an obtenebration joined with a 1019? 
of turning round. Bacon. | 
To MEINE, verb af. to mingle. Ainſworth. 

Me1i'ny [of menigeo, menixzu, Sax. meſnie, Fr. ſce Mar] 
tinue, houſhold ſervants. They ſummoned up their 27 
took horſe. Shakeſpeare, | : hetorici 

Mrio'sis [peworg, Gr. diminution or leſſening; une word 
ans] the uſing a ſlighter term than the matter requires , E: Aled! 
extenuation or diſparagement, as when a deep wound 15 


a re- 
aigh 


lcers, OT to d 


Me'La [with ſurgeons] an inſtrument to probe u and tents 


a ſtone out of the urinary paſſage, c. called alſo an. 
MELAameo'biuM, Lat. [piAnprodrcy, Gr.] black helebofe. Mew 


being 
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. p EY | | 
F | [urhawmupor, Of wikas, black, and ups, Gr. 
Mer a e 1 3 a wood full of char" 4 and 
wheat] ea like fznugreek, very noxious to corn. 8 He | 
having i Accus, ſubſt. [ praamayoy0l, of pena and ay, Gr. to 
4 ines which drive away, or purge off black cboler. 
ad] mene 01e, adj. [melancholique, Fr. malinconico, It. melancolico, 

ga e Lat. prAzyXonxe., of e- and XoNn, Gr.) trou- 
p. 2 or ſubject to melancholy, penſive, dumpiſh, fanciful, hy- 
bled 4 cal. Mad or angry, or melancholic. Dryden. 
x * east ſubiſt. [ metancholie, Fr. malinconia, and melanconia, 
Mz 1 8 of melancholia, Lat.] 1. Sadneſs, penſiveneſs, gloomy, 
I. 1 11 temper. 2. A diſeaſe, ſuppoſed to proceed from a re- 
dlcontentec black choler, or bile; but it is better known to ariſe 
ale ev and too viſcid blood. Quincy. 3. A kind of madneſs, 
from = the mind is always fixed on one object. The ſcholars ne- 


in which the w. ; Shakeſpeare. 
mulation. akeſp | 
1115 m_ 7g . [ melancholique, F 10 1. Gloomy, diſmal. As 


me melancholy dream. Denham. 2. Diſeaſed with melancholy, fan- 
0 


1, habitually dejected. Sweet Frank, art thou melancholy ? 
C13uis ; | 


5 the dregs of ſugar, commonly called treacle. 


"cur . royaliſts, of 15D, Heb. or Syr. a king] a re- 

; — 18 Tc ir 13 who differ very little from the Greeks in 
duo ain relating to faith or worſhip, but ſpeak a different language. 
4 {uf} e theſe to be the remainders of thoſe old Athanafians, called 
the nals, as ſtill adhering to what was formerly the court religion, 
| mean while the Greek empire was yet ſtanding. See Jacosins [or 
ont a ſe& of heretics, who held that Melchize- 

Joly Ghoſt. © | | | 

1 eln A a borough town of Dorſetſhire, 132 miles from 
London. It ſends two members to parliament. | 
Mp rron [melva, a diſcovery, and peo, Sax. a reward] a re- 
compence given to one who made a diſcovery of any breach of pe- 


nal laws. 


Mericr' RIA, or Mericz'xis Tanne, of hn, honey, and xw©-, 


' wax] a tumor incloſed in a tunic or cyſtis, proceeding from mat- 
bh ke wo „without pain, yielding if preſſed, but quickly return- 
ing again. f the matter forming it reſembles milk-curds, the tumor 


« called atheroma; if like honey, melicerls; and if compoſed of : > 


or a ſuety ſubſtance, ſteatoma. Sharp. | 
Me'LiceT, a fiſh, called alſo a keeling. | 
Met1ciros [pirxpus, Gr.] a precious ſtone of a yellow colour, 

like hone 7. : OE © 

Mer TCR TSO [piuxpuo®e, Gr.] an Indian ſtone of the jacynth 

kind. | | e 

Moe row: or MxLIcorOO“Nν L malum cotoneum, Lat.] a ſort of 

yellow peach. 


Mrricaarun | Aννανννꝰ, of len, honey, and xpaw, Gr. to 
mingle] a drink made of one part of honey, and eight parts rain- 


water, - | 

Mr'LILor, Fr. [melilotus, Lat. pirawie., Gr.] a ſort of herb. It 
hath a papilionaceous flower that afterward becomes a naked capſule, 
that is not hid in the empalement as in trefoil, pregnant with one or 
two roundiſh ſeeds. The leaves grow by trees on the foot ſtalks, and 
the flowers are produced in a ſpike, Miller. 5 

MeLixE, Lat. [pwn Gr.] the herb melium, or balm- mint. 

Me'L1Num [with botaniſts) the herb balm- gentle. 

To Mz't1okaTE, verb ad. [meliorer, Fr. migliorare, It. of ne- 
lure, from melior, Lat. better] to make better, to mend, to improve. 
Grafting meliorates the fruit. Bacon. * 

. The word is alſo moſt happily applied to moral ſubjects, in theſe 
mes, 
Skill'd in 2%/ learning, ſkill'd in every art 
To grace the HEAD, not meliorate the HEART. _ 
| Table of Cents. 

MeL1oka'TIONn [ melioration, Fr. miglioramento, It. of melioratio, 
Lat.] the act of mending or making better, improvement. For the 
nelioration of muſic, there is yet much left. Bacon. 

Metio'rity [melioritas, of melior, Lat. better] ſtate of being bet- 
ter. This colour of meliority and pre-eminence is a ſign of weak- 
nels. Bacon. | | 

MeL1'ssa, Lat. [An, Gr. honey] baum or baum. 

Merissv'LUu, or MELY's$SOPHYLLUM Lat. [piniooo var, of - 
vera, balm, and pu, GN a leaf, g. d. bees-leaf ] the herb baum, 
or balm. gentle. | | 

Meui'res, Lat. [Anras Gr.] a precious ſtone, of the colour of 
an orange or quince, | 


Merrrrrks, Lat. ae Gr.] a greyiſh ſtone, which when 
1 


pulveriz', yields a milky liquor, of a taſte ſomewhat like honey, 
ius Jnguirendo, Lat. a writ which lies for a ſecond inquiry of 
What = and tenements a man died poſſeſſed of where partiality was 


ulpecte 
15 Mz, v. 1. [meler, ſemeler, Fr. J: to mix, to meddle ; obſolete. 
tr, 


aer ro, any juice or liquor boiled up to the conſiſtence of 
y. | 


Mz"LLET [with farriers] a dry ſcab, growing on the heel of a 
horſe's foot. 

Meri Tr ERous [mellifer, Wen bearing or producing honey. 
ELLIFICA'TION, Lat. the act of making honey. The ſilence of 
*PPers, and the want of mellification in bees. Arbuthnot. 

*LLI FLUENCE [of mel, honey, and Hue, Lat. to flow] a honied 
bu, a flow of ſweetneſs. 


ELLUFLUENT, or MELLI FLUOUS Lanig dee, Lat.] flowing with 


2 full of ſweetneſs; alſo eloquent. A mellifuous voice. Shake- 


Pare, 


Milr'cexous [melligenus, Lat.] of the ſame kind with honey. 
ELLLLOQUENT {melliloguus, Lat.] ſpeaking ſweetly. 
b ee! me anna, Sax. Skinner ; morwe, Du. ſoft, tender] 1. Soft 
Salt; on of ripeneſs or age, full ripe. Like mellow fruit. Dryden, 2. 
in ſound. Of ſeven ſmooth joints a mel/ow pipe I have. Dryden. 
» untuous, Camomile ſheweth mellow grounds fit for wheat. 


MEM 

Bacon. 4. Drunk, melted down with drink. From female elle 
praiſe he takes degrees. Ro/common. | 
To Me'LLow, verb act. [from the adj.] 1. To ripen, ti ſoften by 
ripeneſs. 2, To ſoften in general. If the weather prove froſty to 
mellow it. Mortimer. 3. Io mature to perfection. Before it was 14-!- 
towed into that reputation which time has given it. Dryden. 

To MELLow, verb next. to ripen, to be matured. 

 ME'LLowness {ot mellow] 1. Softneſs of taſte by ripeneſs, matu- 

rity of ſruits. 2. Maturity, full age. 

MeLoca'epuvs, Lat. [with botaniſts] the hedge-hog thiſtle. 

MEeLoca'aeon [wixoxapro, Gr.] an herb called Ariflolochia longa 
Or rotunda. | 

MeLoco'ron | melocotone, Sp. malum cotoneum, Lat.] a quince : ob- 
ſolete. Peaches or melocotores upon a wall. Bacon. 

Mero'bious [melidieux, Fr.] full of melody, muſical, harmonious, 
A muſic more melodious than the ſpheres. Dryden. 

MtLo'piovsLY, adv. [of melodious] harmoniouſly, muſically, &; 
— Meto'ptousness [of me/odious] muſicalneſs, fulneſs of melody, 
harmoniouſneſs of ſound. | | 

Mx'Lop y "my: "gy Fr. melodia, It. Sp. and Lat. piulz, of yin, 
a verſe, and n, Gr. a ſong] harmony, a mixture of muſical ſounds, 
delightful to the ear. | 


MeLo'meLun, Lat, [of lundor, an apple, and p43, Gr. honey] the 


ſweeting, an apple. 


Me'Low, Fr. and Sp. [melone, It. melam, Port. of melo, Lat. a plant 


1. The flower of the melon conſiſts of one leaf, which is of the expanded 
bell-ſhape, cut into ſeveral ſegments, and exactly like thoſe of the cu- 
cumber. Some of thoſe flowers are barren, not adhering to the em- 
bryo ; others are fruitful, growing upon the embryo, which is after- 
wards changed into a fruit moſtly of an oval ſhape, ſmooth or wrinkled, 
and divided into three ſeminal apartments, containing many oblong, 
ſeeds. Miller, 2. The fruit. The cucumbers and the melons. Numbers, 

MELONTHI'STLE [ melocedtus, Lat.] the whole plant of the melon- 
thiſtle hath a ſingular appearance, is very ſucculent, and hath many 
8 * which are beſet with ſnarp thorns. Miller. 


ELO'PEPON [Ah , Gr.] the melon or muſk-riielon ; a fort of 


pumkin like a quince ; a garden cucumber. h 
Me'Loees [with phyſicians] are ſpots (like thoſe that remain in the 
{kin after beating) in malignant and peſtilential fevers. 
ME"Los [with oculiſts] a diſtemper in the eye, when there is fo 
great a burſting out of the uveous coat, that it ſeems like an apple. 


MTo!sis [in ſurgery] a ſearching with a probe. 


MzLo'T1s [with ſurgeons} a lefler ſort of probe. 5 

MELPoME'ne [Hen α, of Ee, Gr. to ſing] one of the muſes, 
to whom poets aſcribe the invention of tragedy. e 

To MELT, verb a#. [milvan, or melcan, Sax. ſmelzen, Du. and 
L. Ger. ſchmelten, H. Ger. ſmgelta, Su. M. Caſaubon will hare 
it of 9, Gr. toliquefy] 1. To make hard bodies liquid or fluid, 
to diſſolve, commonly by heat. They would melt me out of my fat. 
Shakeſpeare. 2. To diſſolve, to break in pieces. To take in pieces 
this frame of nature, and melt it down into its firſt principles. Burnet's 
Theory. 3. To ſoſten to love or tenderneſs. Thy ſtory melts away 
my ſoul. Addiſon. 4. To waſte away. 5 

To Mer, verb neut. 1. To become liquid or fluid, to diſſolve. 
Let them melt away as waters which run continually. P/alms. 2. To 
be ſoften'd to pity or any gentle paſſion. Melting with tenderneſs and 
mild compaſſion. 8hake/ſpeare. 3. To be diſſolved, to loſe ſubſtance. 
Shakeſpeare. 4. To be fabdaed by affliction, My ſoul melterh for 
heavineſs. P/alms. 3 

ME'LTzR [of melt] one that melts metalss. 

Me't.TINGLY, adv. [of melting] like ſomething melting. She 
began meltingly to be metamorphoſed to the running river. Sidney. 


Z'LTERS [in the mint] thoſe workmen who melt the bullion, be- 
fore it comes to be coined. | 5 
MEz'z roxn-MowsRray, a market town of Leiceſterſhire, 104 miles 


from London. 

Me'LwEI, a ſort of codfiſh. =; | 

Mce'mB3ER [membre, Fr. nembro, It. and Port. mitmbro, Sp. of mem- 
brum, Lat.] 1. Any one of the exterior parts of the body, ariſing from 


the trunk or body of an animal, as boughs from the trunk of a tree; 


a part appendant to the body. The tongue is a little member, and 
boaſteth great things. Sr. James. 2. [In a metaphorical ſenſe] a 
part of a body eccleſiaſtic, civil or politic; as, a member of Chriſt, of 
a ſociety, of parliament, &c. Going to demand juſtice upon the 
five members. K. Charles. 3. A part of a diſcourſe or period, a head, a 


| clauſe. The opponent muſt prove his propoſition according to that 


member of the diſtinction in which the reſpondent denied it. Wars. 
4. Any part of an integral. In poetry, as in architectture, not only the 
whole but the principal members and every part of them ſhould be great. 
Addiſon. 


MemBRa'Na Adipr/a, Lat. [in anatomy] the fat membrane that ſur- 


rounds the kidneys. 


MemBRana Carneſa, Lat. [in anatomy] one of the five teguments 


or coverings of the body. : 
MemBRana Nifitans, Lat. a thin purpliſh or reddiſh membrane or 
film, which ſeveral beaſts and birds have to cover and defend their eyes 


from the duſt, &c. 


Musx ANA Urinaria [in anatomy] the urinary coat, pertaining to 
a young child in the womb, which receives the urine that comes out 
of the bladder; the ſame as Allontois. 

MemBRANa' Muſculorum Communis, Lat. [in anatomy] the common 
membrane or covering of the muſcles, which ſpreads over all the body 
except the ſcull. 


MemBRrana'ceous [membranaceus, Lat.] conſiſting of membranes; 


alſo being like parchment. 

Me'MBRaNE, Fr. [membrana, It. Sp. and Lat.] a ſimilar part of an 
animal body; being a thin, white, flexible, expanded ſcin, formed 
of ſeveral ſorts of fibres interwoven together, wry. bay cover or wrap 
up ſome certain parts of the body. The fibres of the memLranes give 
them an elaſticity, whereby they can contra& and cloſely graſp the 
parts they contain; and their nervous fibres give them an exquiſite 
ſenſe, which is the cauſe of their contraction: they can therefore 
ſcarcely ſuffer the ſharpneſs of medicines, and are difficultly united 

e u Duin. 
when wounded. Quincy r SO 
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MEN 


Mcunrraneous, the ſame with membranous, Conſiſting of mem- 

branes. Luteſtrings are made of the membraneous parts of the guts 
ugly wreathed. Boyle, 

ae rin anatomy] a muſcle of the leg, ſo called from 

its large membranous expanſion, incloſing all the muſcles of the tibia 

and tarſus. Its action turns the legs outwards. 

MEmBra'nous [membrancux, Fr. membrano/o, It. of membraneus, 
from membrana, Lat. a membrane] pertaining to, or full of mem- 
branes. The involution or membranous covering called the filly-how. 

*. 5 
gy tt [in heraldry ; membre, Fr.] is a term by which they 
expreſs the limbs and legs of a bird; when the beak and legs are of a 
different colour from the body, they ſay, beaked and membred of 
a colour. | : 
wy MBRE'TTO, It. [with architects] a pilaſter that bears up an arch. 
They are often fluted, but not with above ſeven or nine chanels. They 
are commonly uſed to adorn door caſes, galleries, fronts and chunney- 
pieces, and to bear up the corniſhes and friezes in wainſcot. 
Meme'xTo, Lat. A hint to awaken the memory, a memorial no- 


tice. Seaſonable mements's may be uſeful. Bacon. 


Mruol'x [memnvire, Fr.] 1. A hiſtory written by ſuch perſons who 
have had a hand in the management, or elſe have been eye-witneſſes 
of the tranſaQing of affairs, containing a plain narration, either of the 


actions of their prince or ſtateſmen, or of themſelves. 2. Hint, no- 


tice, account of any thing. 'There is not in any author a computation 


' of the revenues of the Roman empire, and hardly any memorrs from 
whence it might be collected. A4»buthnor, 3. A journal of the acts 


and proceedings of a ſociety, as thoſe of the royal ſociety, Sc. | 
Memoirs | memozres, Fr. memorialia, Lat.] papers delivered by 
ambaſſadots to the princes or ſtates, to whom they are ſent upon any 
occaſion. | | | | | 3 2 
Me MotaBLE, Fr. and Sp. [memorabile, It. of memorabilis, Lat.] 
worthy of remembrance, famous, notable, not to be forgotten. 
The memorable friendſhip that grew betwixt the two princes. Sianey. 
M²r'uOR ABL Y, adv. [of memorable} in a manner worthy of me- 
mory, notably. | | | 
Me'moraBLENEss [of memorable] worthineſs to be remembered, 
&c. | | | | | 
Mrwora/npum Cg. 4. to be remembered] a ſhort note for the bet- 
ter remembrance cf a thing. | | 
Memo'siz [in old records] monuments or ſepulchres for the 
dead. | | 
MMR TAL, adj. Fr. [memoriale, It. memorzalis, Lat.] 1. That 
which ſerves to preſerve memory. Place the following lines as an 
inſcription memorial of it. Broome. 2. Contained in memory, The 
memorial poſieflions of the greateſt part of mankind. Watts. 
MemoRIAL, Jaht. 1. A monument, ſomething to preſerve memory. 
All churches have had their names; ſome as memorials of peace, ſome 
of wiſdom. Hooker. 2. Hint to help the memory. 3. [In ſtate af- 
fairs] a writing delivered by a public miniſter of ſtate about part of 
his negotiations. 5 d I: 
Memo'rialisT [of memorial] a writer of memorials. A writing 
ſetting forth that the nemorialiſi had with great diſpatch carried a let- 


ter from a certain lord to a certain lord. Spectator. ' 


To MEe'mor1zE, werb ad. [of memory] to record, to commit to 


memory by writing. They neglect to memorize their conquelt of the 


Indians. Spenſer. | 

Me'MoR1ZED, part. adj. recorded in hiſtory. 

MzE'mory [memoria, It. Sp. Port. and Lat. memoire, Fr.] 1. A power 
or faculty of the mind, whereby it retains or recollects the ſimple 
ideas, or the images and remembrance of the things we have ſeen, 
imagined, underſtood, &c. retention, recollection. Memory is the 
power to revive again in our minds thoſe ideas which after imprinting 
have diſappeared or have been laid aſide out of fight. Locke. 2. Ex- 
emption from oblivion. That TY man of memory ! Shakeſpeare. 
3. Time of knowledge. And what before thy memory was done. Mil- 
ton. 4. Memorial, monumental record. "Theſe weeds are memories 
of thoſe worſer hours. Shakeſpeare. 5. Reflection, attention: obſo- 
lete. That memory the warder of the brain ſhall be a fume. Shake- 
ſpeare, The molt that can be ſaid of memory is, that it is an extraor- 
dinary and uſeful natural faculty and endowment, by which ſome per- 
ſons have fo excelled the common part of mankind, that hiſtorians tell 
us, that Cyrus, emperor of Perſia, could call all his ſoldiers in his nu- 
morous army by their names. And that Seneca, the philoſopher, 
could recite 2000 names at the firſt hearing of them. Pope Clement 
the VI. had ſo good a memory, that what was abſolutely his own, he 
never forgot it. Zuinger aſſerts, that a young man of the iſland of 
Corſica, could readily recite, after once hearing, 36000 words of all 
forts, either backwards or forwards, or any way, and taught this 
ſcience to others. 


| Memory {with the ancients] was an allegorical deity, worſhipped 


by the name of Mneme, the mother of the muſes. She was repre- 
ſented by a woman with two faces,. clad in black, having a pen in her 
right hand, and a book in her left. | 

MEmPnr'Tes [ſo called of Memphis in Egypt] a ſort of ſtone famed 
for this property, that being pulverized and ſmeared on a part of a 
body to be amputated, it will deaden it fo that the patient ſhall feel no 
pain in the operation, 

Mex, plur. of man. See Man. 

Men Forte, It. [in muſic books] not too loud, leſs loud. 

Men Allegro [in muſic books] a movement not ſo gay and briſk as 
allegro requires when it ſtands alone. 

To MEna'ce, verb act. [menacer, Fr. menacciare, It. amenaccar, Sp. 
of minor, Lat.] to threat, to threaten. Your eyes do menace me. 
Shakeſpeare. | | | 

Mx act, Fr. [mine, Lat.] threat. 

Mena'cer' [from menace; menaceur, Fr.] one that menaces or 
threats. Hence menacer! A. Philips. 

Mz'xace, /ubſt. Fr. a collection of animals. The largeſt menage 


that I met with any where. Audiſon. 


ME'xAaGoGue, ſubſt. (unis and &yw, Gr.] a medicine that promotes 
the flux of the menſes. 

Mena'nDR1ans [ſo called of Menander, a diſciple of Simon Ma- 
gus, and a magician] St. Irenæus rep reſents him, as pretending to be 


_ rily reduce themſelves to a poor and perhaps mendicant ſtate. F. 


_ garlineſs, alſo the life of a beggar. 


MEN 

he fir! poaber or ſupreme God, was hitherto unk 

and that He 15 e. Menander] was ſent by the — jo ay! won, 
of all mankind; and taught that none could e, that Was! Avation 
his name ; but ſhould continue exempt from decays 
mortal. He affirmed alſo, that the world was made 
[7. e. in other words, by beings that had no commun 
FIRST CAUSE and Father of all things, but acted 254 
A favourite notion this of the Gnoftics, and which 7 
oppoſes, by ſhewing that Gop has an inefable mini/tyy 
his Son and Spirit, PER quos & ix quibus, Sc. f. e. 7p 
Id whom as his hands or inſtruments (for fo he calls them 
according to his own <vill made all things. Ven. ad. 
Grabe, p. 96, 197, 330, Oc. compared with the word CSR. 
and Firſt Cavust. | 8 

To Mend [emendo, Lat. Samender, Fr. emenderſi, It 
the laſt three only in the neuter ſenſe] 1. To repair a thing yo. . 
damaged. To repair and mend the houſe. 2 Chronicles. 4 7 whe 
rect, to alter for the better. 2. To reform in manners. To 175 
lives and manners of the perſons who compoſed it. Tem): ts 
help, to advance. Whatever is new is unlook'd for; an 
mends ſome and impairs others. Bacon. 4. To improve, 
He mends his weary pace. Dryden. 

To MexD, verb neut. Lo become better in health, to ay, 
any good, to be changed for the better. Nay, ſhew'd his faul 
when wou'd poets mend? Pope. 

ME'NDABLE, adj. [of mend] capable of being mended. Alow gor 

 Menoa'city [mendacis, gen. of mendax, Lat.] falſhogd, 125 
delivery there were additional mendacities. Braun. | [ty 
_ Me'nveR [of mend] one who mends or makes any change f: 
better. WO 
Mr'NvDIC ANT, adj. [mendicant, Fr. mendicante, It. and 
cans, Lat.] begging, poor to a ſtate of beggary. Thoſe 


* emenday, 8 


nee in 
It 


Sp. moni. 
ho voluntz. 


a h 
MENnpicanT, jubſt. | mendicant, Fr.] a begger, one of ine by. 


ging fraternity in the Romiſh church. 
MenpicanT Frier, a monk that goes up and down begging alms 
To M ND CAT E, verb act. [mendico, Lat. mendier, Fr. wks 
to aſk alms. = | M 
ME'NDIiCATED, part. adj. [mendicatus, Lat.] begged, obtained“ 
begging. | | | . 


MenprcitTy [mexdicite, Fr. nendicitd, It. mendicitas, Lat. 


beg. 


MEe'"npiNG, part. adj. of mend; repairing a thing worn out or 4, 
maged; reforming in manners; growing better in health. Se. 
Mz"xDLESHam, a market town of Suffolk, near the riſe of the . 
ver Deben, 76 miles from London. 5 ; 
Menpo'sa Sutura, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a ſcaly joining tooth: 
of bones, as of thoſe in the temples and fore part of the head, * 
MEN DOs Co/ea, Lat. 75 anatomy] the falſe ribs. 
Mexps, for amends. If ſhe be fair tis the better for her; and if % 
be not, ſhe has the mend; in her own hands. Shakeſprare, | 
MencrE Lians, Cireaſſians of Mingrelia, of the Greek church, 
who baptized not their children till eight years of age. 
ME'"N1aL, adj, [either of men, Sax. a houſe, or menia, Lat. walls, of 
meiny, or many, meni, Sax. or meſnie, O. Fr. 7chnſon] 1. Belonging 
to the retinue or train of ſervants ; as, a menial ſervant, one Who 4 
within the walls of a perſon's own dwelling-houſe. To menia/ dogs 
before their maſter preſs'd. Dryden. 2. Swift ſeems not to hate 
known the meaning of this word. The women attendants perform 
only the moſt nenial offices. Swift, 
MENIAL, ſubſt. one of the train of ſervants. | 
Mex1'nces, plur. of meninx; which ſee [in anatomy] two thin 
membranes which incloſe the ſubſtance or marrow of the brain, called 
the pia mater and dura mater, the latter being the exterior involucrum, 
is from its thickneſs ſo denominated. Thruſt forth by the contract 
of the mininges, Wiſeman. | 5 
Mex INCO PHTLAX [of wmyy@- and SE, Gr. a keeper] that 
which preſerves the meninx or membrane of the brain from any exter- | 
* | 
— Mzu'ninx. [pwyyy, gen. of pmwyt, Gr.] the membrane of tn: 
brain. See MeninGts. N 
Crafſa Mex ixx [with anatomiſts] the ſame as dura mater, its 
thicker of the two meninges or thin membranes, which inclote tis 
ſubſtance or marrow of the brain, which is next the ſkull, ; 
Tenuis MExinx [with anatomiſts] the ſame as pia mater, one of ür 
thin membranes that covers the marrow of the brain, che thinuet 6 
them, and that which immediately envelopes it. 
Mextr'scus [uwmoxe-, Gr.] a little moon, 
Meniscus Glaſſes [pioxo, Gr. little moons] glaſſes that are con. 
vex on one fide and concave on the other. | 
Me'xivgs, or Me'xever, a ſort of fur, which is the kin of 
Muſcovian animal, and milk white. 
ME'NKER, the jaw bone of a whale. 1 
Mexoro'oiox, Lat. [n, Gr.] an account of the courke > 
the moon, an almanack, a regiſter of months. | | 
Me'nnoniTEs [ſo called I one Menon Simon, in the 16th cer. 
tury] a ſect of anabaptiſts in Holland, who held tenets very Git 
from the firſt anabaptiſts. See BAPTIST. PE 
Meno'Locy, fall. 1 Gr. menologe, Fr.] a regiſter 0 
months. Many thouſand martyrs deſtroyed by Dioclclian ; the men 
logy faith they were twenty thouſand, Stilling feet. Set MEH 
GION, ; nal 
Mx'xvow, ſabſi. commonly minnow [minutus, Lat. mel, Fr. nat 
a ſmall freſh water fiſh. Ain/aworth. | to plex 
ME'N-PLEASERS, /ub/?. [of nen and pleaſer] one too careful to pl , 
others. Not with eye-ſervice as men-plea/ers, but as the ſervants 
Chriſt. Ephefrans. of 
Men REST, It. [in muſic books) not too quick, or lels e 
Me'nsa [in anatomy] the broader part of the tecth or Ping 
which chew or mince the meat. ſactedk 
Me'nsaL, adj. [menſalis, Lat.] belonging to the table, traniac 
the table. A word yet ſcarcely naturalized. Gr) th 
Me'nsEs, Lat. [I. e. months, 9. d. xarapirna r . ue RY 
monthly courſes, which in young maids uſually begin abodt te tn 
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but ceaſe in thoſe that are paſt bearing, or ſooner, from 


e reternatural or morbid cauſe. 
oy ra a, Lat. the menſes. 
MtxSTRUA Alba [in medicine] the fluor albus. 8 
„ArkAl, adj. Fr. Dnenftruus, Lat.] 1. Monthly, happening 
gh th "laſtinga month. She turns all her globe to the ſun, by 
w_ 3 her menſtrual orb. Bentley. 2. Pertaining to a menſtruum. 
mores — ar Diſcharge [of rd. Lat.] the ſame as menſes. 
ar 4000, or ME'NSTRUAL [menflruus, Lat.] pertaining to or 
no the menſes. heir menſiruous eruptions. Brown. | Ne 
gr xeTRUOUSNESS [of menſtruous] menſtruous quality or condi- 
8 : = ſuch as is common to women in their menſes. Ro 
oy vs TRUUM [this was probably derived from ſome notion of the 
old Sa about the influence of the moon in the preparation of diſ- 
vents] all liquors are called menſtruums which are uſed as diſſol- 
28 or to extract the virtues of ingredients by infuſion, decoction. 


1201 145 


c 755 svn Rega/is, the ſtandard meaſure kept in the exchequer. 


MexsURABILITY [menſurabilite, Fr.] capacity of being mea- 

d. 2 | 45 
w_ E XSUR ABLE [ nenſarabilis, from menſura, Lat.] that may be mea- 
ſired, meaſurable. The ſolar month is no periodical motion, and 
not eaſily menſurable. Heoldor. | 

Ms'xs5URABLENESS [of menſurable] capacity of being meaſured. 

Mr/nsURaly adj. [menſura, Lat.] pertaining to meaſure. 

To Me/nSURATE, verb act. [merſura, Lat.] to meaſure, to take 
he dimenſions of a thing. | ; | 
| McxsUsa"T10x, Lat. the act or practice of meaſuring, the reſult of 
meaſuring. - p 3 

er [in geometry ] the act of finding the length, ſur- 
fe or ſolidity of the quantities of bodies in ſome known mealure. 


MzexTra/cRa, Lat. [of mentum, Lat. the chin, and apa, +" "NW 


ſezing on] a wild tetter or {cab like a ring-worm, that begins at the 
chin, and runs over the face, neck, breaſt, and hands. : 
Me'vTAL, Fr. [mentale, It. of mens, Lat. the mind] belonging to 
the mind, intellectual, exiſting in the mind. Conformity between the 
nertal talte and that ſenſitive taſte that affects the palate; Addiſon. 


Mrxral, Reſervation, the act of ſeeming to declare one's mind, but 
at the fame time concealing one's real meaning. 


Mrxrallx, adv. [of mental] in the mind, not practically, but 
in thought or meditation. And mentally divide it into its conſtituent 
parts. Bentley. | | RT | 

Mz'xTHa, Lat. {per9n, Gr.] the herb mint. Sts 

MexTra's RUM, or MENTA'STRUM, Lat. [with botaniſts] wild- 
mint, horſe-mint. 

Me'xTI0N, Fr. [menzione, It. Mencion, Sp. of mentio, Lat.] the act 
of ſpeaking of, or naming, oral or written, expreſſion or recital of 
any thing, Make vention of me unto Pharaoh. Geneſis. 

To Me'NnT10N, verb att. [mentionner, Fr. menxionare, It. mentar, 


Sp.] to take notice of, to ſpeak of, to name, either in words or writ- 


ing. I will mention the loving kindneſs of the Lord. Jaiab. 
MexTuLa'cra [of mentula, Lat. and ayja, Gr. a capture] a di- 
ſemper within the genital parts of the male, which are contracted by 
a convullion, 5 
Mz"xveT, or Mrxvr, Fr. a French dance or the tune belonging 
to 1t, : 
Meenr'TIcaL [mephiticas, Lat.] ill favoured, ſtinking, noxious, 
poiſonous. EPS 


Merhmirical Exhalations, poiſonous and noxious ſteams iſſuing out 


of the earth, from whatſoever cauſe. | | 

Mern'TEs, mephitical exhalations. ; 

Mzn1'T1s, a ſtrong, ſulphurous ſmell ; a damp. | 

Mera'cious [meracas, of merum, Lat.] pure, clear, without mix- 
ture: ſpoken of wine, 1. e. as it is preſſed out of the grape, neat, 
lrong, racy, | 

Mera'city [meracitas, Lat.] clearneſs or pureneſs. | 
5 [ mercabilis, of mercor, Lat.] that may be bought or 
"Id: | 

Mexcavpr'sa [in old records] all manner of goods and wares ex- 
poſed to ſale in markets and fairs. 

Mz'rcanTanT, Subſt. [mercatante, It.] this word, in Shakeſpeare, 
ſeems to fignify a foreigner, or foreign trader. What is he? — a 


mercuntant or elſe a pedant. Shakeſpeare. I 


ERCA'NTILE, adj, Fr. and It. [of mercor, Lat.] pertaining to 
merchants, trading, commercial. The expedition of the Argonauts 
vas partly mercantile, partly military. Arbuthnot. 

ERCAT, /ubſ?. [mercatus, Lat.] market, trade. Our Saviour 
3 the exchange, and drove the mercat out of the temple. 

rat, 

Mtrca'Tor's Chart [with navigators] a ſea chart, in which the 
parallels are repreſented in {trait lines; and the meridians in like man- 
ner by parallel ſtrait lines; whoſe degrees, notwithſtanding, are not 


equal, but are continually enlarged as they approach nearer to the 


ale, in the ſame proportion as the parallel circles decreaſe towards 
dem. It it called Mercator's chart from one Gerard Mercator, who 
Pubuined a map conſtructed on principles ſomething analogous to thoſe 
ww in uſe, which were invented by Mr. Edward Wright. 

*RCATOR's Sailing, the art of finding upon a plane, the motion 
a up upon a courſe aſſigned, the meridians being all parallel, and 

© parallels of latitude ftrait lines. 

N ERCATO'RUM Feum, Lat. a feſtival obſerved by the trading peo- 
f h of Rome, in honour of Mercury, on the 15th day of May, at 
vm they pray'd to him to forgive their cheating, and proſper their 


Merc as 
and ſelling. 


Mr ack NARINESS [of mercenary] mercenary diſpoſition or nature. 
hired _ - 3 [ mercenaire, Fr. mercenario, It. of mercenarius, Lat. 
one) = for money, venal, eaſy to be bribed or corrupted Wi 
bn . ng only for hire or reward. The appellation of ſervant 
9 mercenary temper, and denotes ſuch an one as makes his re- 

both the ſole motive and meaſure of his obedience. South. 
pay E Er. Jubfl. [mercenaire, 10 a hireling, one ſerving for 

He, a poor mercenary, ſerves for bread. Sandys, 


URE [mercatura, Lat.] traffick, the practice of buying 


MER 

Mz'"zcza [mercier, Fr. merciaio, It. mercicyro, Port. of merx, merci: 
Lat, wares] a dealer in wrought filks, one who ſells till. 

Meackss, were incorporated an 1393, and conſiſt of four war. 
dens, and about 40 (but uncertain) aſſiſtants, and 28 3 on the livery, 
for which the fine is 15 J. 45. this is the firſt of the 12 con panies. 
Their arms are gules, a demi. virgin with her hair diſhevelled, crown's, 
ſuing out (and within an orb) of clouds, all proper. The motto 
honer din. Their hall is in Cheapſide. : 

Me'rcery [merceris, Fr. merceria, It. and Sp. of merces, Lat.] mer- 
cers trade, dealing in ſilks. 

To Me'sxcaanD, verb neut. [merchander, Fr.] to tranſact by traf- 
hc. Ferdinand merchanded with France, for the reſtoring Rouſſiglion 
and Perpignan, oppignorated to them. Bacon. 

Mz"RcnanDise, Fr. [mercanzia, It.] 1. Commodities or goods to 
trade with, any thing to be bought or fold. Thou ſhalt not make 
merchandiſe of her. Deuteronomy, 2. Traffic, commerce, trade. It 
is merchandiſe, and not forgiveneſs. Taylor. 

To Me'ncuaxpIsE, verb neut. [merchander, Fr.] to trade as 2 mer- 
chant, to traffic, to exerciſe commerce. The Phœnicians, of whoſe 
ere en merchandifing we read ſo much, were Canaanites. - Hrere- 
wood. | 

ME" CHANDISING, part. adj. [merchandiſant, Fr.] dealing as a mer- 
chant, trading, trafficking. 

M'RcHANH [marchard, Fr. mercante, Tt. mercadsy, Sp. and Port. 
of mercator, Lat.] a trader or dealer by wholeſale, one who traflics to 
remote countries; alſo a trading ſhip, 


MErcnanT-TAYLORS, the patent for the arms of this company 


(then called taylors and linen-armourers) was granted arno 1480; and 
in the year 1501 they were incorporated by Henry VII, by the 
name of merchant-taylors, and their ſupporters were granted them in 
the year 1585, They are governed by a matter, four wardens, and 
about forty aſſiſtants, and there are on the livery 485, the fine for 
which is 15 /, Their armorial enſigns are argent, a tent royal between 
two parliament robes gu/es, lined cymine; on a chief azure a lion of 
England. Creſt, a holy lamb in glory, proper ſupporters, two ca- 
mels or. The motto, concordia parœœres creſcunt, Their hall is in 
Thread-needle-ftreet. - | 

ME=RrcnanTABLE [from merchant; mercabilis, Lat.] fit to be bouc ht 
or ſold, fit for ſale, traffic, or the market. The medical and ay; 
chantable commodity of caſtor. Brown. ES, 

Mc"RcHanTLY, or ME'RCHANTLIKE, adj. [of merchant] being 
like a merchant. Ainfavorth. 

M:"ecuanTMan [of merchant and man] a ſhip of trade; a ſhip 
employed by merchants. | | 

MEe'RcuExLace [(mynena-laga, Sax. ] the law of the Mercians, a 
people who anciently inhabited eight counties in England. 

Mze'rcnerT, a fire, anciently paid by inferior tenants to their lord 
of the manor, for liberty to marry their daughters. | 

Megchr'ruu ſin Scotland] a commutation of money or cattle an- 
tiently given to the lord, to buy off that old, impious cuſtom of the 


lord's lying the firſt night with the bridal daughter of a tenant ; which 
word was afterward uſed for the fine tenants paid to their lord, to 


have leave to marry their daughters. 

MEe*rcraBLE, adj. [of mercy] this word in Spenſer ſignifies merci- 
ful. He is ſo meek, wiſe, merciable. Sperfer. | 
 Me'xcievr [of mercy and full] full of pity or commiſeration; kind, 
tender, unwilling to puniſh, Be merciful, O Lord, unto thy people. 
Deuteronomy. i | ht | 
_ Me'rcieuLLyY, adv. [of merciful) with mercy, commiſeration, 
tenderly, mildly. His hand mercifully ſevere. Atterbury. | 

ME'RciruLNEss [of merciful] fulneſs of pity, tenderneſs, willing to 
ſpare. Mercifulne/s and liberality. Hammond. 

Me'sciLEss [of mercy] void of mercy, cruel, ſevere, Spenser. 

ME'rciLEsSLY, adv. [of merciiiſi] in a manner void of pity, 
cruelly. - 

3 [of mercile/5] want of pity, cruelty, | 

Mercimo'NlaTus Augliæ [in old law] the impoſt of England upo 
merchandiſe. 

Mr R “RIAL, adj. [mercurialis, Lat.] 1. Formed under the influence 
of mercury, full of mercury, ingenious, briſk, lively, ſprightly. A 


ſincere, more ignorant and leſs mercurial nation. Swift, 2. Conſiſt- 


ing of mercury or quickſilver. 3 
MrRCVURIAL Pheſphorus, a light ariſing from the ſhaking mercury 
ilt ͤ˖nT Nuo. 

Mrxcu'KTALS [mercurialia, Lat.] medicines prepared with equick- 
ſilver. | | FER 

Mcrcuripica'rion [of mercury] the act of mixing any thing with 
quickſilver. The ways of mercurification. Boyle. EE | | 

Mercu'rivs Dulcis [i. e. ſweet Mercury] corroſive, or ſubli- 
mate. | 

Mercvrivs Vitæ, Lat. [the mercury of life] a chemical prepara- 
tion made of butter of antimony, wathed or diluted in a great quan- 
tity of warm water, till it turn to a white powder. The fame is by 
chemiſts alſo called a/garot. | 


Me'rxcuRy, a mineral or metallic fluid, vulgarly colled quickfilver, 


the 1ſt character of which is, that it is the heavieſt of all fluids, and 
all other bodies except gold. 

2. It is the moſt fluid of all bodies, f. e. its parts ſeparate and re- 
cede from each other by the ſmalleſt force, the parts thereof cohere 
the leaſt or are the leaſt tenacious, and thereſore of all others the leaſt 
malleable or ductile. 

3. It is extremely volatile, being convertible into fumes even by a 
ſand heat. | | | 

4. It eaſily enters and intimately adheres to gold; but leſs cafily to 
any of the other metals; with difficulty to copper, but not at all to 
en 

5. Of all fluids it is the coldeſt and hotteſt. . : 

The greateſt part of our quick-ſilver comes from Friuli, a province 
of Italy. 

s [of the philoſophers] a pure, fluid ſubſtance, in form of 
common mercury, ſaid to be in all metals, and capable of being ex- 
tracted from them, | 

Mezcuky [in aſtronomy] the leaſt cf =I the planets, and alſo 
the low eſt except the moon, Its character is 9 N 
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M E R 


Mercury [with chemiſts] one of their active principles, taken 
for a ſpirit. ; ; 

Mercury [mercurialis, Lat. with herbaliſts] a 2 of which 
there are two ſorts, wiz. dog · mercury, and good-Harry, or bonus 
Henricus. The leaves of the mercury are crenated, and grow by pairs 
oppoſite : the cup of the flower conſiſts of one leaf, which expands, 
and is cut into three ſegments ; theſe are male and female in different 
places. The flowers of the male grow in long ſpikes, and conſiſt of 
many ſtamina and apices, which are loaded with farina. The ovary 
of the female plant becomes a teſticulated fruit, having a ſingle round 
ſeed in each cell. Miller. Herb mercury is of an emollient nature, 
and eaten in the manner of ſpinach, which when cultivated in a gar- 


den, it greatly excels. Hull. 


A - 


Mexcuky. 1. Sprightly qualities. 2. A newſpaper. Ainſworth. 3. 
It is now applied, in a cant phraſe, to the carriers of news and 
pamphlets, | 

Mercury [in heraldry] in blazoning by planets, ſignifies purple 
or purpure. „ 3 

The antients painted Mercury with a mantle of pure white, his an 
or hat white, with wix as on 27, and on his feet, holding in his han 
a caduceus, or rod of ſilver, with two ſerpents twining. 

Mercury Women, women who fell news, books, and other pam- 

hlets by wholeſale to the hawkers, who ſell them again by retail a- 
e the ſtreets. | | 

Me'rcy { merci, Fr. of miſereſee, Lat. have pity on, contracted from 
miſericordia, Lat. Johnſmm] 1. Tenderneſs, clemency, willingneſs to 
ſave, mildneſs, unwillingneſs to puniſh. Ariſe and have mercy upon 
Zion. Pſalms, 2. Pardon, favour. Cry mercy, lords. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Diſcretion, power of acting at pleaſure. At the mercy of every in- 
fant who flings a ſtone. Pope. 


Mrrcy [in law] the arbitrary proceeding of the king, lord, or 


judge, in puniſhing any offence, not directly cenſured by the law; 
as, to be in grievous mercy with the king, i. e. to be in hazard of a 
oreat penalty. | 

Mexcy Seat [among the Jews] a table or cover of gold, ſet over 
the ark of the covenant, on each end of which was a cherubim of 
gold, with wings ſpreading over the mercy ſeat, their faces looking 
one towards the other, that ſeemed to form a throne for the majeſty of 
God, who in ſcripture is repreſented as _ between the cherubims, 
and the ark was his footſtool. It was from hence that God gave his 
oracles to Moſes, or to the high- prieſt that conſulted him. 

Meme, adj. [merus, Lat.] this, or this only; ſuch, and nothing 
elſe. The mere Iriſh were not admitted to the benefit of the laws of 
England. Dawes. | 

Mexk [mene, Sax.] a line or boundary, dividing plough'd lands 
5 a common, any boundary. The miſlayer of a mereſtone is to blame. 

con. 


MERE, ſabſt. [mene, Sax. meer, Du. and Ger. ] a lake, pond, or 


pool. Meres ſtored with fiſh and fowl. Camden. 


MExz, or Men, whether in the beginning, middle, or end, al- 


ways ſignifies the ſame with the Saxon mene, a pool or lake. Gib/on's 


Camden. Zr ING: 

MERE, a market-town of Wiltſhire, 102 miles from London. 

ME'rELY, adv. [of mere] ſimply, only, in this manner and no 
other. Such diverſions as are merely innocent. Addiſon. 

Mex ETRT“CIouSs [meretricius, of meretricis, gen. of meretrix, Lat.] 
whoriſh, practiſed by proſtitutes, alluring by falſe ſhow. Every me- 
retricious ſemblance. Glanville. 

MerETRIciousLY, adv. [of meretricious] whoriſhly, after the 
manner of a whore. oy | 

MerETRI'CiousNness [of meretricious] whoriſhneſs, harlotry, falſe 
allurements, like thoſe of ſtrumpets. | 

Mer1Dlan [meridien, Fr. meridiano, It. and Sp. linea meridiana, of 
meridies, Lat. noon or mid-day] 1. Noon, mid-day. Now ſunk from 
his meridian, ſets apace. Dryden. 2. The principal place or ſtate of 
any thing. All other knowledge merely ſerves the concerns of this 
life, and is fitted to the meridian thereof, Hale. 3. The higheſt point 
of glory or power. That full meridian of my glory. Shakeſpeare. 4. 
The line drawn from north to ſouth, for every particular place on the 
globe, which the ſun croſſes at noon. The true meridiar is a circle 
palling through the poles of the world, and the zenith or vertex of 
any place, exactly dividing the eaſt from the weſt, Brown. The 
ancients placed their firſt meridian at Fero, one of the Canary iſlands; 
and from the place where the meridian croſſed the equator, numbered 
their longitude, eaſtward round the whole globe; but ſince the diſco- 
very of America, every nation placeth their firſt meridian at the chief 
City of their kingdom ; and then from that meridian account longitude 
eaſt and weſt upon the equator. 

Mztr1D1an [of a cœleſtial globe] the larger circle, on which each 
way from the equinoctial, is counted the north and ſouth declina- 
tion of the ſun or ſtars. _ 

Mexiblax [of a terreſtrial globe] is that graduated brazen meridi- 
an on which the latitude of places is counted. | 

Magnetical MER1D1an, is a great circle, which the magnetic 
needle, or needle of the mariners compaſs only reſpects. 

_ Firſt Mesipian {in geography] is that, from which the reſt are 
reckoned, accounted eaſt or weſt. 

Megiblax Altitude [of the ſun or ſtars] is their greateſt altitude 
above the horizon. | 
 Mervrian Line [in dialling} is a right line ariſing from the inter- 
ſection of the meridian of the place, with the plane of the dial. 

Me&1'D1an, adj. 1. Being at the point of noon. 2. Extended from 
north to ſouth. en from the true meridian line. Boyle, 3. 
Raiſed to the higheſt point of greatneſs or power. . 

MER1DIONAL, adj. Fr. [meridionale, It. of meridionalis, Lat.] 1. 
Southern, in the ſouthern coaſt of America or Africa. The ſouthern 
point varieth toward the land, as being diſpoſed that way by the 
meridional or proper hemiſphere, Brown. 2. Lying, or that is to- 
wards the ſouth, ſoutherly, having a ſouthern aſpet. Kitchen's ſtil- 
latories and ſtoves would be meridional. Wotton. 

MEz1p1onal Diſfance [in navigation] is the difference of the lon- 
gitude, between the meridian, under which the ſhip is at preſent, and 
any other ſhe was under before. 

ERIDIONAL Parts {in navigation] the parts by which the meri- 


merlin. Sidney, 


MES 
dians in Wright's or Mercator's charts increaſe 
tude 3 | Ah 9 Parallels ofa; 
MRI DIONA“LITY of a Place | of meridional} its BAR" | 
to the meridian, 4 in the . aſpect r in reſpeg 
J MEtr1'D10NALLY, adv. | of meridional} with a ſouth rage 
ews not willing to lie as their temple ſtood, do pl a. 
north to fouth, and delight to — ee, ee bed from 
Mtk1'sMus [peprop®@-, Gr.] a rhetorical diſpoſition of "TERS 
—_ proper places. R i a ugs in 
ERIT [merite, Fr. merito, It. and Sp. of merit 
ſert, 1 excellency, deſerving — and ww at, De. 
deſerved. Thoſe laurel groves, the merits of thy youth. p wary, 
Claim, right. I put Chaucer's meris to the trial. Dyydy 3 
times, but rarely, in a bad ſenſe, demerit, or ill-deſerving + dome. 
MERiT of Congruity [a ſchool term] is when there is in bf 
equality and juſt eſtimation between the action and the may un 
the wages of a workman. | n 
To Me“ Tr, verb act. [mereror, Lat. meriter, Fr. merit, I 
recer, . 65 To deſerve, to have a right to claim any thin, op 
ſerved. Uncapable of meriting any thing from God. ont“ 8 35 Ge. 
deſerve, to earn, to be worthy of reward or puniſhment, 1; 'y + 
generally of good, but ſometimes of ill. Whatſoever jewels l 0 
merited, J am ſure I have received none. Shakeſpeare. . 
Miro RIous | meritoire, Fr. meritorio, It. meretorius Lat) a 
ſerving, that deſerves a reward or recompence, high in ek! 8 g 
great and meritorious a ſervice. Spenſer. 8 
ME&1To'R1OUSLY, adv. [of meritorious) in ſuch manner a; bo de. 
ſerve reward. He carried himſelf meritorionſy in foreign em lo 
ments. Wotton. | 5 Fa: 
. MeriTto'rtovusNEss [of meritorious] the act or ſlate of 
well. The high meritoriouſne/s of what they did. South. 
M' RITror Fella, Lat.] a ſort of play uſed by children 
A -: 8 ; 
Me'rLix, Du. a fort of hawk. He was at that time following a 


erly af} 


deferving 


a ſwing. 


Me'xLow [in fortification] that part of a parapet, that is betweer 
or is terminated by two embraſures of a battery; fo that its height ad 
thickneſs is the ſame with that of the parapet, which is generally in 
length from 8 to g feet next the guns, and 6 on the outſide ; 6 feet in 
height, and 18 feet thick. | DE 

MEe'rxmair [prob. of mare, Lat. or mer, Fr. the ſea, and mail, 3 
ſea-monſter, which is deſcribed by painters and poets with the upper 
parts of a woman, and the lower of a fiſh.] a ſea-woman, 

Merxmaip [with heralds] though there may perhaps be ſome ani. 
mals in the ſea, that may bear ſome reſemblance to what is found in 
coat armour z yet, as they are painted in ſome bearings, as pul, a 
mermaid proper, attiring herſelf with her comb and glaſs, they are ſup- 
poſed to be only fancies of painters. | 

MErmaip's Trumpet, ſubſt. a kind of fiſh. Ainſworth, 

The more the Mrr1Es, the kewer the better cheer, 
Or, at leaſt, the more, coming to every one's ſhare, 

Mr'RxRIL x, adv. [of merry] with gaiety, with laughter, chearfull;, 
And dances or plays merrily on holidays. Temple. | | 

ME'RRIMAKE, ab. [of merry and make] a feſtival, a meeting for 
mirth. And paſs the bounds of modeſt merrimake. Spenſer. 

To ME'rrIMakeE, verb ad. to feaſt, to be jovial. To moil all 
day, and merrimake at night. Gay. | 

Me'rrIMENT [of merry] jollity, chearfulneſs, laughter, minh, A 
number of merriments and jeſts, wherewith they have pleaſant 
moved much laughter. Heoker. i 

Mr'xRIXESS [of merry] chearfulneſs, gayneſs of mind, mirth. 
The ſtile ſhall give us cauſe to climb in the merrine/s. Shaiefieare. 
 Me'sxxy [mymug, Sax.] 1. Gay, cheerful, jocund, frolic, laugh- 
ing. Man is the merrieft ſpecies of the creation. Addiſon. 2. Cauling 
laughter. My hand cut off, and made a merry jeſt. Shakeſpeare. 3. 
Proſperous. And running with a merry gale. Dryden. 

Be Mexrky and wile, | 
Spoken when peoples mirth borders too near upon folly. 

To make MxxRx, to junket, to be jovial. They trod the grapes, 
and made merry. Judges. | 

ME RRY-ANDREW, Tap. a buffoon, zany, or jack- pudding. 
| Me'rry-THOUGHT [of merry and thought] a forked bone en the 
breaſt of fowls, ſo called, becauſe boys and girls pull in play at the 
two fides, the longeſt part broken off betokening priority of marriage. 

Merry Wings Fin Barbadoes] a fly, very troubleſome in the nigh 

Me'asio [merfio, Lat.] the act of ducking or plunging oer head 
and ears in water. = | 3 

Mes Air [in horſemanſhip] is a manage, half terra a terra, al 
half a corwer. | | i 

Mrs“ RAUM, Lat. [pioapaion, Gr.] the ſame as miſenteriun, whence 
the veſſels of it are called as well meſenteric, as meſaraic. 

MesaRa IC, adj. [meſaraique, Fr. of meſarœum, Lat. al mb 
Gr.] pertaining to the meſentery; ſometimes ſubltantively. Ile 
mouths of the me/araics. Brown, | 

Mesaraic Vein [with anatomiſts] branches of the wen jon 
ariſing from, or incloſed in the meſentery. The abſorbent vc ay” 
the guts, which diſcharge themſelves into the meſaraic ves: 
hut hnot. f 

Mesc# rar, a maſhing veſſel for brewing. For 

Mesk'zus, imperſ. verb [of me and ſeems, or it ſeems to me. * 
this word it is now too common to uſe methinks, or methorg, — = 

ammatical word] it appears to me, I think. Me/eems, I 

inging loud. Sidney. ; ning u 
ESENTE RIC, adj. [from me/entery ; meſenterique, Fr.] pertain 
the meſentery. The meſenteric glands. Cheyne. - wth 
MEesEeNTE'RIC Arteries ** anatomiſts] arteries belong at 
meſentery. The upper of which is ſaid to ſpread itſel 1 * 
ſmall guts, and the under one to paſs on to the lower part © 
ſentery. | : i formed) 
MesenTERAC Plexus [in enemy] a piece of net · Work, | 
the branches or ramifications of the par vagum. 

MesevTeric Vein [with anatomiſts] the right branch of 
portæ, which extends or ſpreads itſelf over the guts Jehan 
cæcum, and colon. Mes55 
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ey [mefentere, Fr. proerrepion, Gr. with anatomiſts] that 


U 
1K 
Man hich the guts are convolved, a membranous part, ſituated 
rou 


which is inriched with glandules or kernels, nerves, 
he os = veſſels, which carry che juices called chyle and lym- 
ateries, Jfaſten che bowels to the back, and to one another. When 
5 le paſſeth through the me/entery, it is mixed with the lymph. 
the ch) | 
went 38, [maeſche, Du. mac he, old Fr. It were therefore better 
. 15 is commonly pronounced, ma] the ſpace betwixt the 
ons f a net. The drovers hang ſquare nets athwart the tide, 
e "which the ſhoal of pilchard paſling, leave many behind en- 
mor. in the meſhes. Carew. g | 
f Mrs, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to catch in a net, to enſnare. 
9 by chance t in her hair. Drayton. | 
5 ur, adj. (of mh] being of net-work, reticulated. Some 
to his meſby, but reave his reſt. Carew. : 
10 1 4118, or Ma's1.1n [of m#ler, Fr. to mingle or mix; or rather 
f tl pronounced for miſcellane. See MasL1N] corn that is mixed, 
—_ rye, Cc. to make bread, Any more the cauſe of forbid- 
wy 166 to put on garments of ſundry ſtuff, than of charging them 
wk not to ſow their fields with agi. Hooker, 
ws or MrasN [inlaw] a lord of a manour who holds of a ſu- 
erior lord, that has tenants under himſelf; alſo a writ lying where 
there is a lord meſn and a tenant, : | 
Mz'sxalry [a law term] the right of the meſn lord. | 
Mcs0La'BIUM [ peoohabion, of pt ©, middle, and AnpCayw, Gr. to 


receive] a mathematical inſtrument for finding mean proportionals be- 


tween any two lines given. 1 
Mrsoco tox, Lat. [in anatomy; weoorwnon, Gr.] that part of the 
meſentery, which is continued to the great guts, and lies in the middle 


of the gut colon, from whence it takes its name. 


lrsocs a Kox, Lat. [of re, the middle, and ages, Gr. the head! 


he crown of the head. | | 
Mrs0c1.0's51, Lat. [in anatomy] muſcles the ſame as genicglo/}.. 
Ms&0'LEUCYS [pronuxus, Gr. white in the middle} a precious 
done, black, and having a white ſtreak in the middle. 
Mz50-LO'GARITHM [of peo®-, middle, %., deſcription, and ap3- 
Gr. number] logarithms of the co- ſines and co. tangents, ſo de- 
nominated by Kepler. : ; . 
MrsourLAs [He οο,ag, Gr. black in the middle] a precious ſtone 
with a black vein parting every colour in the midft. 
Meso'MPHALON Cu, the middle, and cyPax®., Gr. the navel] 
the middle of the navel. | 
Meso'yy RUM, Lat. [prooPaipoy, Gr.] Indian ſpikenard, one of 
the three ſorts that bears a leaf of the middle fize. 
MEeS0PLEU'RIA [ p50 0TMEvpLoy, of {ET 0% the middle, and up, Gr. 
the pleura] the middle ſpaces between the ris. 5 
MesopLev'R1 [in anatomy] the intercoſtal muſcles, which lie be- 
tween the ribs, 22 in number. | 
Mes0zu'GMa [pootevypua, Gr.] part of a zeugma, a figure in 
grammatical conſtruction. | SE 
Me'sp15E, falt. [probably miſprinted for me/priſe, meſpris, mepris, 
Fr] contempt, ſcorn. But bear the rigour of his bold me/þi/e. Spen- 


7 
Mess [either of meye, Sax. a diſh, or miſſus, q. d. cibus miſſus, Lat. 


or nes, O. Fr. and Goth. meſſo, It.] a diſh, a quantity of food ſent to ta- 


ble together, a portion of victuals for one or more perſons. Had ei- 


ther of their crimes been cook'd to their palates, they might have 
changed meſſes. Decay of "IO 
Mess [on ſhip board] a diviſion of a ſhip's crew, ſometimes 3, 4, 
or 1 5 jointly diet together, for the more eaſy diſtribution of the 
viduals, | x 
To Mess, verb neut. to eat, to feed. 


Mz'ssa, It. [in muſic books] particular pieces of divine muſic, uſed 


in the Roman church. | | 

Mr'ssace, Fr. [meſaggii, It.] an errand, any thing committed to 
another to be told to a third. The mage will ſtill find reception ac- 
cording to the dignity of the meſſenger. South. | 

Messa"L1ans, a ſect of heretics in the time of Conſtantius. 

Mr'ssar1vs ſin old records] a reaper or mower. 

Me'sse, or M1'ssa. See Mass. 

mn, an Indian piece of money, in value 1500 petties, or 15 4. 

rling. | | | 

Me"szkxcer [meſſager, Fr. meſaggiere, It. meſagero, Sp.] one who 
carries meſſages Tot NG to ogg perſon, Jags ES wers let- 
ters, Oc. one who brings an account or foretoken of any thing, a 
forerunner or harbinger. A meſſenger with letters. Spenſer. 

Mr'ssxCERS of the Exchequer, officers of that court, who attend 
the lord treaſurer, to carry his letters and orders. 

ESSENGERS of the King, Officers who wait at the ſecretaries office 

to carry diſpatches ; alſo to take into cuſtody ſtate priſoners. 
Wan eros of the Preſi, thoſe who, by order of the court, ſearch 
ookſellers ſhops, printing houſes, &c. to find out ſeditious and trea- 
ſonable books. 8 

Mean [MwN, Mefiach, Heb. i. e. anointed, the ſame as 
Xz5%; in Greek] the Saviour of the world, the prince of peace, the 
name and title of our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, Jeſus the man 
of Nazareth when he appeared as the Meſiab. Watts. 
0 We have 22 the /cripture explication of this title under the word 

HRIST), and ſhewn that a 7breefo/d character is meant: But 'tis worth 
a0 erving, in order to the better underſtanding of ancient writers, that 
IF frequently apply this term [Chriſt] which is expreſſive of great 


Ah and honour to the Son of God, conſidered in his higheſt capacity, 


2 8 wonder, as they regarded all that divine power and authority, 
1 ch he poſſeſſed (as well before as fnce his appearance upon earth) 

no other point of view, than as the gift and conflitution of Gov THE 
; 3 into whoſe wil L they reſolv'd the exiſtence of the Son u- 
Rach and (with that) avhatever powers, aignity and bonours, are con. 
* upon him. This critici ſin will throw ſome light on many a place; 
ag * particular on that reply which St. Trenæus made to the Valenti- 
: 5, * Hec autem funt opera CuRISTI;“ 1. e. theſe are the works of 
i and not as they imagined of a mere human ſoul [meaning 


e divine perſon ſo called] Ia N. Adv. Hareſes, Ed. Grabe. p. 240. 


MET 
And indeed it is the true key to his whole proceſs of regſoning, from 
P- 240. to p. 243. incluſive, 

This critiſm ſerves alſo to explain, what otherwiſe is not eaſy to be 
accounted for in ſo great and correct a writer as Eunomius, I mean his ap- 
plying that text, Acts it. 36. to Chriſt's original production; of Which 
more in another place. For you'll frequently perceive the ancien: 
Writers, conſidering the Loxps41ep of Chriſt, not as ſomething that 
commenced a few centuries ago; but as what has ſubſiſted Ie be- 
Finning, and by the FaTHes's grant has extended over the «ho/e /y- 
fem ot beings, which God produced by him. And by the way, they 


regarded his priz/tly office in much the ſame light. I mean not as fome- 


thing which belong'd merely to his incarnate ſtate ; but which ever 
did and ever will belong to the Sox of Gop conſidered in his hig b 
capacity; and not without reaſon, if as ſuch they judged the FaTHER 
to be nis Gop, [See Firft Causk and MakcELLIAxS compared.) As 
Juch he adorns and worſhips the Fare for himſelf; [Parrem & 1yss 
adrat. Tertull.] and as fach he has ever poſſeſſed the honour of being 
at the head of all that worſhip, which is paid to the ONE SUPREME Fa- 
THER by all intel igent beings, whither in heaven above or in earth be- 
low. Nor muſt we imagine, ſays St. lreneus, that he began to 
manifeſt [or declare] the Father, when he was born of Mary; No 
that ſacred work or office (according to Him) has been commenſu- 
rate to all time. Ab initio enim, &c. i. e. for the Son from the be- 


 ginnizg afſiſting the work of his own hands [meaning the human race] 
reveal the FATHER to them [and in another place he tells us, be has 


done the fame from the beginning to angels and archangels] he does ſo 
to all, Quibus wut, © guanao wult & » quemadmodum vu⁰t PATER. 
Ia EN us adv. Hl gſes, Ed. Grabe, p. 303 & 185, compared with 


EusEB. de Eccleſtaſtic. I Heolog Lib. IV. . | 
_ Mess1ev'ss, is a French title of honour or civility, the plural num- 


ber of Monſieur, and with us ſignifies Sirs, Gentlemen. 
Mes1'xa [in old deeds] reaping-time, harvett. 


MEe'sMaTE [of meſs and mate] one who eats at the ſame table, par- 


ticularly applied to thoſe aboard a ſhip who eat together. 

Me'ssuace {[meuagium, low Lat. formed perhaps me/nage by miſ- 
take of the » in court hand and ancient writings for «, they being 
written alike ; :;/nage from maiſon, Fr. houſe; in common law] a dwel - 
ling houſe with ſome land adjoining, as garden, orchard, &c. and all 
other conveniencies belonging to it. | 

Messva"cium [in Scotland] the ſame as a manor houſe in England; 
the principal place or dwelling houſe withia a barony or lordſhip. 

MesT1'zo's, the breed of Spaniards and Americans. 
| Mesy'mxicun, a name given by the ancients to a certain part of, 
or to verſes in their tragedy ; it was a kind of burden, as 4% Pa an, 
hymen ; O Hymenee, or the like. | | 

Mer, the pret. and part. paſſ. of to meet. See To MEtr. | 

MzeTa'Basis [prrafuos, Gr.] a tranſition or paſſing from one thing 
to another. | | | 

METaBas1s [in phyſie] the paſſing from one indication to anotker, 
or from one method of cure to another. 

METaBOLE [Aran, Gr. a change or alteration ; in medicine] a 


change of time, air, or diſeaſes. | 
 MerTaca'reaL, adj. | metacarpus, Lat] belonging to the metacar- 


pus. The metacarpal bone. Sharp. 

METaca'rPium, or MeTaca'rPus, Lat [with anatomiſts] the 
back of the hand, which is compoſed of four ſmall longiſh bones, 
_ ſtretch out the palm of the hand, and are named p bra- 
chialia. | 


Me raca“APus, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a bone of the arm made up 


of four bones, which are joined to the fingers; the biggeſt and longeſt 


of which bears up the fore finger. The conjunction is called ſynar- 
throſis, as in the joining of the carpus to the metacarpus. Wiſeman. 
METacnRo'NisM [perexpmopes, Gr.] an error in the computation 


of time, either in defect or exceſs. 


Me“racisu [with grammarians] a defect in the pronunciation of the 
letter M. | 

METaco'vpyLi, Lat. [weraxu%n, Gr.] the ourmoſt bones of the 
fingers. i ES 

ME'TaL, ſulſt. [metal, Fr. and Sp. metallo, It. metallum, Lat. w- 
ra, Gr.] 1. Metals are well digeſted and compact bodies, genera- 


ted by the heat of the ſun, and ſubterraneous fires in the bowels of the 


earth, which are heavy, hard, opake and fuſible, and are capable ei- 
ther of being melted with a very ſtrong fire, and concreting again when 
cold into a folid body, ſuch as they were before, to be hammered out into 
thin plates, being of a bright, gloſly and glittering ſubſtance where new- 
ly cut or broken; they are generally reckoned ſeven in number, gold, 
ſilver, copper, tin, iron, lead and quick filver ; tho” the laſt, as it 
wants malleability, the criterion of metals, is more properly ranked 
among the ſemi metals. Of metals gold is the heaviſt, lead the ſecond 
in weight, then ſilver, then copper, and iron is the lighteſt except tin. 
The particles that compoſe the metals are ſalt, oil and earth, which 
being mingled together, and meeting in the long and branchy pores of 
the inward parts of the earth, are there ſo ſtraitly linked together, that 
art has not yet found out means to ſeparate them. 2. Courage, ſpirit. 
In this ſenſe it is more frequently written mett/e, See METTLE. Their 

companions had ſo much mettle. Clarendon. 

Bath METAL, or Princes METAL, a factitious metal, compoſed of 
the fineſt braſs, mixed with tin or ſome mineral. 

Bell MET aL, a compoſition of copper and tin melted together. 

MErTaLs [in heraldry} are only two, gold called or, and tilver cal- 
led argent. And it is a generat rule in heraldry, never to place metal 
upon metal, or colour upon colour; ſo that if the field be one of the 
metals, the bearing muſt be of tome colour; and if the keld be of any 
colour, the bearing muit be of one of the metals. 
Oer METAL [in gunnery] is diſparting a piece of ordnance; gun- 
ners ſay, it is laid over metal, when the mouth ot it lies higher than 
the breach. 

To be laid under METaL [in gunnery] is when the mouth of a piece 
of ordnance lies lower than her breach. 

Right with Mera. (in gunnery] when a piece of ordnance lies 
truly level, point blank, or right with the mark, gunners ſay, ſhe lies 
right with her meral, 
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word to an uſe to which, in its origina 
metaphor is a ſimile compriſed in a word; as, the 4:zg is ſaid to be 


MET 


Superficies of Meats [in gunnery] is the ſurface or outſide of a 
gun. | Dh eV 
MeTaLe'ess, Lat. [peraanlsc, Gr.] the act of participating or 
taking ſhare ; alſo a tranſlating or transferring 8 
ME rALErsts, Lat. [with rhetoricians] is a continuation of a trope 


in one word, thro? a ſucceſſion of ſignifications, the ſame that in Latin 


is called participatio and tranſumptio. : 
Meralz'rric Motion [with anatomiſts] a tranſverſe motion, as of 
a muſcle, c. | 


MeTa'LLicar,, or MeTa'LLic [metalligue, Fr. metallico, It. fe- 


raus, Gr.] pertaining fo, or partaking of the nature of metals, 
conſiſting of metal. A kind of metallical nature or fuſibility. Yot- 
ton. Mineral treaſure and metallic ore. Blackmore. 
. METaLLi'reRous | metallifer, Lat. of perawGy®-, Gr.] bearing 
or Nr metals, _ | | 

ET ALLINE, adj, [of metal] 1. Impregnated with metal. Metal- 
{ine waters have virtual cold in them. 7 106-4 2, Conſiſting of metal. 
Brought to a very cloſe and lovely metalline cylinder. Boyle. 

MeTA'LLIST [from metal ; metallifle, Fr. weraMuivs, Gr. ] one who 
is ſkilled in the knowledge of metals; alſo one who works in metals. 
Metalli}ts uſe a kind of terrace in their veſſels for fining metals, that 
the melted metal run not out. Moxon. | 

METa'LLOGRAPHIST [of pda, metal, and ypatw, Gr. to write] 
a writer concerning metals. | 

 MeTaLLo'cRaPhy [Aera D, Of wilantc and ypafu, Gr.] a 
treatiſe or deſcription of metals | | | 

META'LLURGIST {of Aera, metal, and epyo, Gr. work] a me- 
talliſt, one that works in metals, or ſearches into the nature of them, 
as chymiſts do. | 5 2 

McTA'LLURGY (Aer , of (ET &AA0v, and pe, Gr. work the 
act of working metals in order to render them hard, bright, beautiful 
or uſeful, or the ſeparating them from their ore. 

McTawmo'RPHISTs, a name given to thoſe ſacramentarians, who af- 
med that the body of Jeſus at his aſcenſion, went into heaven meta- 
morphoſed or wholly deified. | PETE 

To MtrTamo'RPnost, verb af. [metamorphoſer, Fr. petapwophoa, 
Gr. ] to change from one form or ſhape to another. They became de- 
generate and metamorphoſed like Nebuchadnezzar. Dawes. 

METamo'RPHosts, Lat. [metamorphoſe, Fr. and It. nerapopPur;, 
Gr.] 1. Any extraordinary alterationor change of ſhape, transformation. 


One would think we are fallen into an age of metamorphoſis, and that 


the brutes did not only poetically but really ſpeak. Government of the 


Tongue. 2. Naturaliſts apply the term to the various changes an ani- - 
mal undergoes both in the formation and growth ; and alſo to the 


various ſhapes ſome inſects in particular paſs through, as the filk worm, 
and the like. , | „ 
Meraxci'sMoNITES [of ayys;, Gr. a veſſel] a ſort of Chriſtian 
heretics, who ſay, that the word is in his Father as one veſſel is in 
another: Tis of no great conſequence to us to know, w/e or avhere 


| theſe HERETICS (as they are called) reſided : But if the reader deſires 


to ſee the ſentiments of antiquity on this head, he may conſult the 
words Co-IMMENSE, Oc. 7 | 
MeTaye"pium, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the inſtep, that part of the 
foot which anſwers to the metacarpus, in the hand, ps 8 
MzeTa"xota, Lat. [Ar, Gr.] a change of mind or opinion. 
Mrrarnox [metaphore, Fr. perefegs, Gr.] the application of a 
import, it cannot be put. A 


the head of his kingdom; becauſe the head is the chief of all the mem- 
bers; and the ſpring awakes the flowers, the ſpring putting in action 


the powers of vegetation, which were torpid in the winter, as the 


powers of a ſleeping animal are excited by awaking him. Metaphors 
ought to be taken from thoſe things that are ſenſible, which the eye 
often meets with, and of which the mind will readily form an image, 
without ſearching after it. 

METAaPHo'RIC, or METAPHO'RICAL, adj. [from metaphor ; meta- 
phorique, Fr. metaforico, It. and Sp. metaphoricus, Lat. pETYPogix©n, 
Gr.] pertaining to a metaphor ; figurative, not literal, not accord- 
ing to the primitive meaning of the word. Whereas before they had 
a literal, they now have a metaphorical ule. Heooker. | 

MErarhka'sE, or METaPHRAsIS, Lat. [metaphraſe, Fr. meta- 
fraſe, It. ler RR, Gr.] a bare tranſlation out of one language into 
another, a mere verbal tranſlation. This tranſlation is not fo looſe as 
paraphraſe, nor fo cloſe as metaphraſe. Dryden. 

METAPHRAST [metaphraſte, Fr. weraÞexons, Gr.] one who tranſ- 
lates word for word from one language into another, a literal tranſ. 
lator. | | 

METAPHRE'NUM [pwera@gwor, Gr.] that part of the back which 
comes after the diaphragm or midriff, | 

METAPHY'SIC, or WEE vices, [metaphyſique, Fr. metafiſica, 
It. and Sp. metaphy/icus, Lat. weraPvorx®s, Gr.] 1. Pertaining to meta- 
phyſics, verſed in metaphyſics. 2. In Shakeſpeare, it ſignifies ſuper- 
natural or preternatural. | 

METayHy'sic, or MeTaenY'sics [metaphyfigue, Fr. metafifica, It. 
and Sp. ars metaphyſica, of peraPvomn, Gr. g. d. treating of things 
above or beyond nature] ontology, the doctrine of the general affec- 
tions of ſubſtances exiſting. Metaphſics is a ſcience which conſiders 
beings, as abſtracted from all matter, ſuch as accidents, relations, 
particularly beings purely ſpiritual, ſuch as God, angels, and the ſoul 
of man. Ariſtotle ſeems to have been the firſt founder and inventor 
of this abſtratted method of reaſoning and the conſideration of imme- 
terial beings : for his predeceſſors in philoſophy ſcarce delivered any 
thing that was good and ſolid upon theſe ſubjects. 

METaPHY'SIS [weraPvors, Gr] tranformation, metamorphoſis. 

ME'TAPLASM [wiranmagou®, Gr.] a rhetorical figure, wherein 
words or letters are tranſpoſed or placed contrary to their natural 
order. 

MEeTa'pT0815, [Aran, Gr. the act of falling away; in medi- 


cine] the degenerating of one diſeaſe into another, as when a quartan 
ague degenerates into a tertian. 


Mera'srasis [Aeragacig, Gr. a change, when one thing is put for 
another; with phyſicians] is when a diſeaſe removes from one part to 
another, as in apoplectic people, when the matter which aflects the 


_ meteors. | 


1 5 GRIN «hich 
Tohyſon] I think, it ſeems or appears to me. See MEsEEMs, Vi 


MET 


brain is tranſlated into the nerves. The cauſe a meta ſba i, oy + 
of tartarous humours from his joints to his lungs. Has. ag ranſy 
Mrrara'xsus [of pers and rage, Gr. the middle. c 
which is compoſed of five ſmall bones connected to tho, N the o, 
art of the foot. The conjunction is called ſynarthror 1 che 1 
joining the tarſus to the metatar/us. Wiſeman. as as in ii 
Mera'ruksis [Aera dect, Gr.] a tranſpoſition, 
To Mer [meten, Du. and L. Ger. meſſen, H. 
to meaſure, to reduce to meaſure. Apply ſome kno 
with to meet it. Holder. 
M iE Corn, a certain meaſure or portion anciently 5; 
lord of the manor, as an encouragen Ven by th 
| A gement or reward for work 7 
- bour. . aac 
Mer Wand, or MeTe Yard, ſubſt. [of mete and a 
a yard or meaſuring rod of a certain length, wherewith 
taken. A true touchſtone, a ſure metewand lyeth before thei 
Aſcham. Ye ſhall do no unrighteouſneſs in meteyard. ae Kan 
MeTemesy'Cul banner, Gr.] heretics, who held th 
tempſychoſis or tranſmigration of ſouls. | hes 
To METEmesycao'st [of metempſychoſis] to tranſlate from bog 
body. A word not received. The ſouls of uſerers Lucian af k 
be metempſychoſed, or tranſlated, into the bodies of aſſes. Pag . 
METEMPSYCHo's1s [metempſyceſe, Fr. were wbuxwors, Gr. ] * . 
migration or paſſing of the ſoul out of one body into another at 2 
either into the body of a man or into that of ſome other animal 5 
Merg'urros is [with mathematicians] uſed particul;ly in cht 
nology, expreſſing the ſolar equation, neceflary to prevent the ow 
moon from happening a day too late; as, on the conirary fro: gs 
ſignifies the lunar equation, necettary to prevent the nen moon 16 
happening a day too ſoon. | 2 
Mr'ręgoR. See MeETEoRs. 
To METEoRi1sE, verb neut. to aſcend upwards, as a meteor. 
McTEoRoOLO'GICAL [of HETEWEONOY IH ©», of PET: Wok, ileteors ard 
 Avy@-, from eye, Gr. to treat of] pertaining to meteors, or mes. 
ology. Or meteorological impreſſions not trauſcending the y 
regions. Hoxel, | 
MeTEoro'LoOGtsT [from meteoro/ogy] one who treats of metegr: 
or one who is ſtudious of them or ſkilled in them. The nervig, 
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change, Ee. 
Ger. Mtigr, Ia: 
n Meaſure whe. 


meaſures 27e 


NS tg 


ter- 


pper r. 


obſerve. Hoxwel. | | 
Mero LOOY [werrwookoyor, of prrewes and 12506 Cr, defi. 
tion] a diſcourſe or treatiſe of meteors, explaining their origin = 
mation, kinds, phznomena. _ = as 
MeTEoRo'scope, an antient mathematical inſtrument for deter 
mining the diftances, magnitudes, and places of the heayenly bodies, 
particularly meteors. 1 
-METEORO'SCOPIST [of METEWAA and GTXOTiw, Gr. to view} one who 
ſtudies heavenly bodies, the diſtance of the ſtars, and the nature of 


_  MeTeoRo'scopy [perrweeoxoria, Of Next and oxemiu, Gi, 00 
view] that part of aſtronomy that conſiders or treats of the difference 
of heavenly bodies, the diſtance of the ſtars, and particularly the na- 
ture of meteors. 
ME'TeoRous, adj. [of meteor] having the nature of a meteor, 
Gliding meteorous, as ev'ning miſt.. Milton. | | 
 Me'Teors, plur. of meteor [meteores, Fr. meteori, It. metiorrs, Sp. 
meteora, Lat. of {ETEWER, of META, beyond, and ce. Gr. to lift up, 
and fo are denominated from their elevation, becauſe tor the moſt part 
they appear to be high in the air] theſe, according to Deſcartes, are 
certain various impreſſions, made upon the elements, exhibiting them 
in different forms ; any bodies in the air or ſky that are of a {lux and 
tranſitory nature; as, ignis fatuus, ignis ppramidalis, dracs Viuns, Ke. 
Then flaming meteors hung in air were ſeen. Dryden, Meteors ate 
diſtinguiſhed into three ſorts ; fiery, airy and watry. 
Fiery ME TEoRs, are compoſed of a fat, ſulphurcous matter, who! 
kindled {ſmoke is diverſified according to their figure, tuation, mo- 
tion or magnitude. For when this fat matter is kindled, and the 
ſmoke appears in the form of a lighted candle, it is called by the La- 
tins ig, fatuns, i. e. jack in à lanthorn; or will in a Wiſp, b the 
Engliſh. When it appears like a croſs- bar or beam, the Latins Call! 
trabs. When it reſembles a pillar of fire ſtanding upnght, they ca 
it gi ppramidalis; and when the middle parts are thicker aud broodet 
than the ends, they call it grace wolans, i. e. a Hi aragn; © 
when it ſeems to ſkip like a goat, appears ſomething Kincled, ad 
ſometimes not, they call it capra /a/tans, i. e. a ſeipping goat. _ 
Airy Meteors, are ſuch as conſiſt of flatuous and ipiritucus ce. 
lations, ſach as winds. rr 
Watery Meteors, conſiſt of vapours or watery particles. . 
Appearing MEgTEoRs, are appearances called mock ſuns, or MCs: 
moons; as the meteor called virga, in form of a rod or firebrand. | 
Mr'rER [of mete] one of the meters, a meaſurer ; 45, 4 coal- meter, 
a corn- meter, a land- meter. 4 
Mx“ TRE, Fr. [metro, It. metrum, Lat. perger, Gr ] verſes compoſes 
by meaſure. RE 
Mruk'olix [mebdygiyn, C. Brit. prob. of 44d, new ume 
alt, Gr. ſplended, noble, from med aud gin, glutinaſe di. -: 
ſhew. Vel a medclyg medicus æt Ihn potus, quia potus meaictuans, * 55 
table liquor made of water, honey, herbs and ſpices, boiled ge 
and fermented. Metheg/in, wort and malmſey. Shate/peare. F 
, & . * 8. naeine {0 
MEeTHi'NKs, verb imper/. [of me and thinks. Ihis is 11 wy 
be a Norman corruption, the French being apt to confound »e 


and 
Min- 
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is more ſtrictly grammattical, tho? leſs in ule. Metlinds was uſed 5 5 
by thoſe who uſed likewiſe geen. In all ages ports hu Z er 
had in great reputation, and eä not without great cauſe. 9 en 
There is another circumſtance which mecbinks gives us à V0! 5 
idea of the nature of the ſoul. Adai/or. Tat. ad 
Me'THoD [methode, Fr. metodo, It. and Sp. of methodus, 7 oy 
Jog, prob. of fra and des, Gr. a way] an apt diſpolition 8 dello 
or a placing them in their natural order, fo as to bc caſiell u 
or retained. 5 . 
Mernob [with logicians] is the art of diſpoſing a {cries of houghy 
either to find out a truth that is unknown to ourſelves, 07 te wr” = 
others of a truth that we know ; and this method 15 called anasi/i5 © 


Hutbeſis. See ANALYSiS and SYNTHESIS, Meirio'vica 
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Merio'DICAL methodique, Fr. metodico, It. and Sp. methodicus, 
g 


7 pertaining to method, ranged or proceeding in 
Lat: hou That 1 regularity requiſite in a proſe au- 
due ordel 


thor. Addiſor- 


Phy/ic, is that practice of phyſic that is conducted by 
eng by Galen and his followers, in oppoſition 
rules, lu | ; 


to empirica 10 ALLY adv. [of methodical] in a methodical manner. 
eg \-thodically, I ſhould enjoin you travel. Suckling. 
To begin eser plur. [of methadiff] 1. Thoſe who treat of method, 

m_— be methodical, or that follow the methodical practice of 
or effect o. hyſician who practiſes by theory. Our wa- 

articularly a phyſicia P 5 by 
any 24 ans, not only chemiſts but methodifts. Boyle. 2. One of 
nel 1075 of puritans lately ſtarted up, fo called from their profeſ- 
a new KN", frier rules and in a conſtant method. 
_ e een, derb act. to regulate, to bring into good order 
| pier) To methodiſe his thoughts. Spectator, 
* erno ven, plur. [of methinks] 1 thought, it appeared to me. 
[ know not that any author has me/eemed, tho it is more grammatical 
1 geduced analogically from meſeems. Fohnſon] Methought a ſer- 
; t eat my heart aWay. Shakeſpeare. : | 
Fe ruwor d, a market-town of Norfolk, 79 miles from Lon- 
— or [ucroxn, Gr. ] a term in architecture uſed for the ſpace 
or interval of the dentiles. ; 

Mero Cycle [fo named from Meton of Athens, the inventor of 
+1 is the ſpace of 19 years, in which time the lunations return and 
happen as they were before. 5 | : 

Merony MICAL | metonymYgue, Fr. metonimico, It. metonymicus, Lat. 
UTUNULAMOE, Gr.] pertaining to the ſigure metonymy. 1 
" MgTowY MICALLY, adv. [of metonymical] by metonymy. Called 
by the name of a colour metonymically. Boyle. : | 

MeToO'NYMY [metonymie, Fr. metonomia, It. metonyma, Lat. [ET Wo 
az, Gr. i. e. one name put for another] a figure in rhetoric when 
oe word is made uſe of for another, as the matter for the materiate z 
as, he died by ſteel, that is by a ſword. As cauſe and effect, which 
by a netonymy uſual in all ſorts of authors, are frequently put one for 
another. 7 illotfon. | | . ; X 

Mero'ea, a ſpace or interval between every triglyph in the frize of 
the Doric order; alſo the ſpace between the mortiſe holes of rafters and 

lanks. | | 

Merto'es ſin architecture] a frize of the Doric order, adorned 
with carved work repreſenting the heads of beaſts, baſons, vaſes, and 
other inſtruments uſed in ſacrafices. | | 

Meropo'scoPrsT [of peruroxoriw, Gr.] one who tells the natures 
or inclinations of men, by n in their faces, a phyſiognomiſt. 

Meroro'scopy [ metopoſcopia, Lat. fdlwirooxoria, of wiwror, the 
forchead, and oxow:w, Gr. to view] the art of knowing the natures 
and inclinations of men by looking in their faces, the ſtudy of phy- 
loonomy. | 

06 Lat. [of wile and wh, Gr.] the forehead. | 

Mz'Tee [metrum, Lat. leo, Gr.] ſpeech confined to a certain 
number of iyllables, verſe, numbers, harmoniac meaſure. For the 
netre ſake ſome words be driven awry. A/cham. _ EIS 

Mz'raz, a Turkiſh meaſure of wine, containing 2 quarts, 1 

int +, FE | | 
; Mzraexcuy'Ta, Lat. [wilpeyxulnc, of unręa, the womb, and 2 
yw, Gr. to pour in] an initrument for injecting liquors into the 
uterus, | 

MzTae'Ta Lat. [wmrpmrns, Gr.] an attic liquid meaſure, contain- 
ing 10 gallons, 3 quarts, and a little more. 5 | 

[a the table of the Grecian, Roman, and Jour meaſures, it con- 

; . | all. pints. . Inch. dec. 
tans 865 cyathi, and is equal to gal p 6 ol 1,663 

Mz"ra1car. [metrique, Fr. metricus, Lat. wilpmos, Gr.] pertaining to 
metre or verſe. 

Merzig,, Lat. [plprn, Gr.] that part of antient muſic, employed 
about the quantities of ſyllables. 


Merzocout'A, Lat. [ pnTpoxupuice, Gr.] a town that had other towns £ 


under its juriſdiction. | 
MeTRo'eoL1s [metropole, Fr. metropoli, It. and Sp. ylpomronig, of 


TW, a mother, and Tox, Gr. a city] the mother-city, the chief 


aty of a kingdom, province, c. Pavia, that was once the metro- 
bels of a kingdom. Addiſon. 

METROPOLITAN, adj. I metropolitain, Fr. metropolitano, It. and Sp. 
of metropolitanus, Lat.] pertaining to a metropolis. To inſtitute me- 
irp:litan biſhops, Raleigh. | | 

METROPOLITAN [ waſlgoronaTng, Gr. ] a biſhop of the mother-church, 
. Sunny, ſo called, becauſe his ſee is in the metropolis of the 

om, | 

MeTRoPoLITAN and Primate of all England, a title uſually given 
to the archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

MeTropotitTan and Primate of England, a tide given to the arch- 
biſhop of York. 

ETROPOLI'TICAL, adj. Chief, principal as to cities. Gratia, the 

mtropolitical city of Stiria. Knolles. , 8 G | 

METROPRO'PTOSIS [ wnlorponuors, Of wnree and wpowiwor;, Gr. a 
ang down] the . Qs 

ETT mexx, Sax.] a Saxon meaſure, about a buſhel. 

 TTADEL [at Florence, c.] a meaſure of wine, containing one 

Mart, and near half a pint, two of which make a flaſk. 
* = TTESHEP [metrtepcep, Sax. ] a fine paid by the tenant to his 
dre, for his having omitted to do ſome cuſtomary duty. 

t TTLE [Corrupted from metal, but commonly written ſo; in a 
2 ſenſe] 1. Fire, briſkneſs, ſprightlineſs, vigour, courage, as a 
8 © Or youth of mettle. Fear and want of mettle. Hayward 2. 

8 * at leaſt, ſhould. be written metal. 0 

TLED, adj. itely, „ full of hre. Ihe 
3 1 feeds, 9, 175 28 ſpritely, courageous 
Ss TTLESOME, adj. [of mettle] full of by i ſprightly, briſk, fiery, 
f Nen. Their force differs from true ſpirit, as a vicious from a 
ett gene horſe. Tattler, | 
derte orb v, or Me'TTLESOMELY, adv. [of meitl:ſome] with 
eunels, with fire, briſkly, vigorouſly. | 


MIC 
Me'rTLESOMNEss, briſkneſs, livelineſs, 3 
M' rz O Tincto, or Mezzo Tinto 7. e. middle tincture] a parti- 
cular way of engraving copper plates, ſo named, as nearly reſembling 
paint, the word importing half painted, by punching and ſcraping 
them, and then rubbing them down with a ſtone, to the reſemblance 
intended, | 

Mun, Lat. [Aue, Gr.] the herb mew, wild dill or ſpikenel, 
which produces ſtalks and leaves, like the wild aniſe. 

Meum and Tuum, Lat. [z. e. mine and thine] ſignifies property; 
that which of right or juſtice belongs to, or is the peculiar property of 
any perſon or perſons, whether obtained by legal conveyance, as an 
Jane or a legacy, or by purchaie or acquiſition, by labour, me- 
Re, Se. | | | | 

Mew [mwzp, Sax.] 1. A bird, a ſea-mew. Coots, ſanderlings, 
and meaves, Carew. 2. [Mue, Fr.] a cage, an incloſure; a place 
where any thing is confined. Forth coming from her darkſome mew. 
Spenſer. 

Mew Chieroglyphically] a ſea mew, being a bird ſo very light, as 


to be carried away with every wind, was by the antients put to repre- 


ſent an unconſtant perſon, and one unſettled in bis mind. 

Hawk Mew [with mow] a coop for hawks, or a kind of cage 
where hawks are wintered, or kept while they mew or change their 
feathers : whence the place called the Mues or Mews, near Charing- 
Croſs, took its name; it having formerly been the place where x 
king's hawks were kept. 


To Mew, verb neut. [miauler, Fr. miauen, Ger.] 1. To cry like 


a cat. The dog will never learn to ene, nor the cat to bark. 2. 
N Fr.] to ſhed the feathers. It is, I believe, uſed in this 
ſenſe, becauſe birds are by cloſe confinement brought to ſhed their 
feathers. Their ayries, mewings, caſting, and renovation of their 
feathers. Walton. 3. To caſt the horns as a ſtag does. Nine times 
the moon had »ew'd her horns. Dryden. 4. Sometimes with p, to 
ſhut up, to incloſe, to impriſon. He in dark corners mew'd. Spenſcr. 

To MewL, verb neut. [miauler, Fr.] to ſquall as a young child, 
Shakeſpeare. | 5 | | 

Mx vA [old records] a mow of corn laid up in a barn, 

MerxT, adj, mingled ; obſolete. | 

Mzzz'rEoN ſin botany] the dwarf bay: tree, a ſpecies of ſpurge 
laurel, Itis common in our gardens, and on the Alps and Pyrenean 
mountains. Every part of this ſhrub is acrid and pungent, and in- 
flames the mouth and throat. Hill. | 

Mrzza'xixE [in architecture] an entreſole, or little window, leſs 
in height than breadth, ſerving to illumiinate an attic, Sc. 

Mt1a'sma [pacuc, Gr.] a contagious infection in the blood and {pi - 
rits, as in the plague, &c. more particularly ſuch particles or atoms, 
as are ſuppoſed to ariſe from diſtempered, puttifying, or poiſonous bo- 
dies, and to affect perſons at a diſtance, 25 N 

Mr'asm, ſubſt. from i, Gr. to infect] the ſame with mia/ma, 
The plague is a peſtilential fever, cauſed through peſtilential 2224/78, 
inſinuating into the humoral and conſiſtent parts of the body. Harvey. 

Mick, of mouſe ; which lee. | h TY 

Mr'cer Gemotes [micel-zemor, Sax.] great councils of kings and 
Saxon noblemen. | . | 

M!'cuaeLMas, the feſtival of St. Michael the arch-angel, obſerved 
on the 29th of September. | 

St. Mr'cuatLs, a borough-town of Cornwall, between St. Columb 
and Truro, 261 miles from London. | : 

To M1'cas, to abſent as truants do from ſchool, to hide one's ſelf 


out of the way, to be ſecret or covered, to lie hid. Marry this is michen 


malken. Shakeſpeare. 

Mi'cux [of niche; mich, mick, or myck, is ſtill retained in the 
cant language for an indolent, lazy fellow] a lazy loiterer, who ſkulks 
about in corners and by-places, and keeps out of fight, a hedge-creep- 
er. Hanmer. © | VE 
_ Mi'caes [miche, Fr.] white loaves anciently paid as a rent at ſome 
manors. 

M1'cxLe, adj. [miclu, micel, Sax. megles, Dan.] much, great: 
obſolete. In Scotland it is pronounced muckle. Camden. | 

Manx little makes a MickLE. 

Lat. Adde parvum paruvo magnus aceruus erit. 

Fr. Les petits ruifſeaux font les grands rivieres [little brooks make 
great rivers.] The greateſt numbers are made up of units, and the ſea 
of drops. 

Gor Uiel kornlein machen ein hügelin. [Many corns make a 
heap. | | 

- 4h PEE” [in heraldry] is a term uſed by French heralds, when 
the eſcutcheon is parted per He, only half way a croſs, where ſome 


other partition meets it; and in blazon it ought to be expreſt, whether | 


ſuch partition is to be a dextra, or a finiftra. 

M1'croscore, Fr. [microſcopio, It. microſcopo, Sp. of wxpo, little, 
and ot, Gr. to view] an optical inſtrument, which magnifies any 
object; by means of which the ſmalleſt object may be deſcribed. 

Mi'cxocos [microcoſme, Er. microco/mo, It. microcoſmus, Lat. of 
paxpor, little, and x-cju0;, Gr. the world] the little world, the body of 
man ſo called, as being imagined by ſome fanciful philoſophers to have 
ſomething in him analogous to the four elements. Suit. | 

MicrocosMo'GRAPHY (of wixpog, #00pes, and yea@n, Gr. a deſcrip- 
tion] a deſcription of the microcoſm, or little world, 7. e. man. 


Micko'gRAPUX [of x pos, little and D, Gr. to deſcribe] the 


deſcription of the parts and properties of ſuch very ſmall objects, which 
cannot be diſcerned by the eye without the help of a microicope. 
Miceo'loGyY [micrologia, Lat. of wixgearyiay Gr.] a ſpeech that hath 
neither words nor ſentences of any moment. : 
Micko'METER {of Auges, little, and erg, Gr. meaſure] an aſtro- 
nomical inſtrument contrived for meaſuring ima]! dillances, and made 
of braſs, having a movement, a plate divided like the dial plate of a 


clock, with an index or hand, &c. which may be fitted to a large te- | 


leſcope, and uſed in finding the diameters of the ſtars. 
Mickoukris [with naturaliſts] an univerſal ſpirit in nature, of 
which every animal life had ſome participation, 
Mickorno'xrs [of Arges, and gain, Gr. a voice] inſtruments for 
magnifying {mall ſounds, . 
Mi“enoscorie, or Microsco'eiCcal,, adj. [of micreſcefe] 1. Per- 
taining io a microſcope, made by a microſcope. Micreo/« oyacal obſer- 
55 vations, 
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vations. Arbuthnit. 2. Aſſiſted by a microſcope. 3. Reſembling a 
microſcope. Why has not man a microſcopic eye. Pope. | 

Miv, aj. [contracted from middle, or derived from mid, Du.] 1. 
Middle, equally, between two extremes. Ere the mid hour of night. 
Rowe. 2. It is much uſed in compoſition. | | 
i. Aoi ſubſt. [of mid and courſe] middle of the way. 

wUton, | | h 

Mip-pay [of mid and day; mibvag, Sax. mid-daegh, Du. mittag, 
Ger.] noon, meridian. The mid-day fun. Sidney. | 

Mrovpesr, /uperl. [of mid, contracted mid/t.]} the middlemoſt. 
The ſtout fairy mongſt the midget crowd. Sper/er. 

Mipprk, adj. middle, middel, or midle, Sax. middel, Du. mitte, 
Ger. medius, Lat.] 1. Equally diſtant from the two extremes. A midale 
Ration of life. Ropers. 2. Intermediate, intervening in general. Will 
ſeeking good, finds many middle ends. Davies. 3. Middle finger, 
the long finger. Introduce the middle finger. Sharp. | 

MrvvLE, /. 1. The midſt, the mean, or part equally diſtant 


from two extremes, the part remote from the verge. There come 


people down by the iiue of the land. Judges. 2. The time that 
paſſes, or events that happen between the beginning and end. The 
cauſes and defigns of an action are the beginning, the effects of theſe 
cauſes, and the difficulties that that are met with in the execution of 
theſe deſigns are the midllle, and the unraveling and reſolution of theſe 
difficulties are the end. 

M1'DDLEAGED, adj. [of middle and age] placed about the middle 


ol life. A middlcaged man. L Eftrange. 


| Mwort Baſe [in heraldry] is the middle part of the baſe, repre- 
ſented by the letter II in the eſcutcheon. See Plate IX. fig. 29. 

MippLe Chief [in heraldry] is the middle part of the chief, re- 
pretented by the letter G, in the eſcutcheon. 1b:d. 

MivpLe Latzzude [with navigators] is the method of working the 
ſeveral caſes in ſailing, coming very near to mercator's way, but with- 
out the afiiſtance of meridional parts. | 

Mi'pprkuosr [of riddle ; of miedel and mæypx, Sax.] that is in 
the midit. The middlemeſt ſyſtem of the univerſe. Bentley. | 

| Mr'ppitixc, adj. [of middle] 1. Of middle rank, between two 
extremes. A mid#ling fort of a man, left well enough to paſs. 
L Hftrange. 2. Of moderate ſize, having moderate qualities of any 
kind, indifferent. Longinus preferred the ſublime genius that ſome- 


times errs, to the middling or indifferent one which makes few 


faults, but ſeldom riſes to any excellence. Dryden. £ 
Mie [mieZe, Sax, mugge, Du. miicke, Ger. myg, Teut.] a 
gnat, an infec. 2h | „ 
Mib-ugAVEN [of mid and heaven; in aſtronomy] the middle of 
the ſky, that point of the ecliptic, which culminates, or is in the me- 
ridian. | | 
M:i'pnuRrsT, a borough-town of Suflex, near the river Arun, 52 
miles from London. It ſends two members to parliament. A 
M1'pLam, a market-town of the North-riding of Yorkſhire, 252 
miles from London, 5 | 
 Mr'pLanv, adj. [of mid and land] 1. That which is remote from 
the coaſt. The inlanders or mid/and inhabitants of this iſland. Broaun. 
2. In the midſt of the land, Mediterranean. On the mzdland ſea. 
Dryden. | | 
Mi'brEa, ſub. {of mid and leg] the middle of the leg. Loſe 
coats to the midleg. Bacon. | 
Mi'bukwick, a market-town of Cheſhire, near the conflux of the 
Croke and Dan, 156 miles from London. my | 
Mi'vmosT, adj. {from mid, or contracted from midalemaſt] this is 
one of the words wiich have not a comparative, though they ſeem to 
hive a ſuperlative. The midmoft battles haſting up behind. Dryden. 
Mi'p-N IGT {of mid and night, Milton ſeems to have accented the 


laſt ſyllable z; myovex nihx, Sax. midnat, Dan. middernagr, Du. mit- 


t:rnacht, Ger.] the depth of night, twelve a clock at night. My mid- 
night ſtudies. Bacon. By night he fled, and at mid. night return'd. 
Milton. 

 Mrprirke [of midd or middel, the midſt or between, and hjup, 
Sax. the womb] a ſkin or membrane which ſeparates the heart and 
lungs from the lower belly, the diaphragm. The m:idriff divides the 
trunk of the body into two cavities, the thorax and abdomen. It is 
compoſed of two muſcles ; the firſt and ſuperior of theſe ariſes from 


the ſternum, and the ends of the laſt ribs on each fide : its fibres from 


this ſemicircular origination tend towards their centre, and terminate 
in a tendon or aponeuroſis, which has always been taken for the ner- 
vous part of the midriff. The ſecond and inferior muſcle comes from 
the vertebræ of the loins by two productions, of which that on the 
right ſide comes from the firſt, ſecond, and third vertebræ of the loins ; 
that on the left fide is ſomewhat ſhorter : and both theſe productions 
join and make the lower part of the midriff, which joins its tendons 
with the tendon of the other, ſo as that they make but one partition. 
uUncy. : 

1 ſubſt. [of mid and ſea] the Mediterranean ſea. Our 
Tyrrhene-pharos that the mid/ea meets. Dryden. 

M1r'ps#1y Beam, the great beam of a ſhip, 

Mipsaie Man, ſubſt. [of mid, foip, and man] midſhipmen are cer- 
tain officers aboard a ſhip, whoſe ſtation, when they are on duty, is 
ſome on the quarter-deck, others on the poop, &c. Their buſineſs is 
to mind the braces, to look out and give about the word of command 
from the captain, and other __—_ officers: they alſo aſſiſt upon all 
occaſions, both in failing the ſhip, and in towing and rummaging the 
hold ; they are for the moſt part gentlemen upon their — 
having ſerved the limited time in the navy as voluntiers. Harris. 

b eg ſubjt. middle. Thankful in the mid/t of his afflictions. 
aylor. 

Mipsr, adj. ¶contracted from middeft, the ſuperl. of mid] being in 


the middle, midmoſt. Nor any thing in the id which might not 


have been placed in the ez. Dryden. 

MrpsTREAM, ſubſt. [of mid and ſtream] middle of the fiream, 
The miaſtream's his. Dryden. 

Mr'psummutR Day [amy Sax] commonly accounted the 
24th of June, the feſtival of St. John the baptilt, 
 Mnpsumwes, the ſummer folitice, 

MrvwaL, a bird which cats bees. 


pip, Sax. ſo derived both by 8 
middle, becauſe ſhe is in the middle of the other 
her, or of midnight wife] one who delivers women in child. bir 0 und 


midwifery. Child. 3. The Buſineſs of a widwife. 


the figure and mien of a ruin than Craggs. Burnet's Th 


M I L 


Miowav, adj. [of mid and way] the part of the way equally dig 
Utant 


from the beginning and end. 


Mip war, adj. middle, between two places. The 


choughs that wing the 74wvay air. Shake/peare. ecrous and 


M' DWAY, adv. in the middle of the pailage. She met his gl 
| ance 


mid way. Dryden. 


Mr DwiFg [medwirk, N N of mig or meey, ar 


eward 
inner and Junius. Some Mak 
0 


women that ſurro 


M1'pwirery [of i fe! 1. Aſſiſtance given at childk; 
Act of production, help to production, 8 28 2, 
Such as would have nothing brought into the world but by their Ki 
n 


Mip-wixTER [of mid and winter ; mydda.- pinxna, Sax. 
ter ſolſtice. Nor ceaſe your ſowing till id. ad inter ends. 
Mixx, ſub/?. [mine, Fr.] air, look, manner. What 


] the win. 
Dry. 
can have more 


Mionhr [mihre, Sax. matt, Dan. makt, Su, mackt, Di. and Ger. 


power, ſtrength, force. 


Micar, the pret. of may. See May. As little liable as »; 
to doubt. Locke, | is nig be 
Mi'cenriL x, adv. [of mighty] 1. Greatly, powerful 
ciouſly. The word of God, even without the help of 8 
God's church worketh mightily. Hooker. 2. With vehemence or i 
gour, violently. Do as adverſaries do in law, ſtrive night;h, Shake 


ſpeare. 3. Very much, in a great degree. This is a ſenſe ſcarcely 


to be admitted but in low language. The aſs complained 179/70 
want of horns. L'Eftrange. warts 8 5 
Mr'cnTiness [of mighty; mihrignepye, Sax.] power, greatneſs, 


for 


height of rank or dignity, 


Mi'caty, adj. [of migbt ; mihz1g, Sax. maediig, Dan. mackty 
machtigh, Du. machtig, Ger.] 1. Powerful, ſtrong. Nimrod began 
to be a mighty one. Geneſis. 2. Excellent or powertul in any act 
The mighty maſter ſmil'd. Dryden ; 5 

Michr v, adv. in a great degree. Not to be uſed but in very loy 
language. And he too mighty thoughtful, mighty wiſe. Privy, 

Mida [ wiypa, of {Yu Gr. to mix.] a mixture of divers lim. 
ples or ingredients. | | 

M:cra'na [with phyſicians] a meagrim or pain in the head. 

Micra'Tion [migratio, of migro, FE the att of removing or 
ſhifting the habitation, the paſſage or removal of any thing out of one 


ſtate or place into another, particularly of colonies of people, birds, 


Sc. into other countries. Time of generation, latitancy and nigra 
tion. Brown, | 56 | 

MiLcn, adj. [of mile, Sax.] giving milk, as milch cows, Mey. 
timer, | | 
Mil p, adj, [milde, Sax. mildt, Du. mild, Ger. and Su.] 1. Soft, 
= caſy, not violent. Mild was his accent, and his action free, 

ryden. 2. Kind, tender, compaſſionate, not ſevere, not harſh or 
rough. A mild and merciful being. Rogers. 3. Not acrid, not cor- 
roſive, demulcent, aſſuaſive, mollifying. By rendering them acrimo- 
nious or mild. Arbuthnot. 4. Not ſharp, mellow, ſweet, having no 
mixture of acidity. That like fruit trees they might grow the milder, 
and bear the better and ſweeter fruit. Dawes. | | 

Mi“LDENHALIL, a market town of Suffolk, on the river Lark, 3 
branch of the Ouſe, 68 miles from London. 

Mi“LDERWaX, or M1'LDERNIX, aht. [cannabum nauticum, Lat. 
Ainſworth] a ſort of canvaſs for ſail cloths. 5 

Mirow [milde ape, Sax.] a dew which falls on corn, hops, &. 
and by reaſon of it clammy nature hinders their growth, unleſs it be 
waſhed off by the rain; alſo certain ſpots on cloth, paper, &c. 

To M1'LDtw, verb act. to taint with mildew. He mildew; the 
white wheat. Shakeſpeare. 
 MrYLpeweD, fart. adj. [of mildew] infeſted, damaged, corrupted 
with mildew. | | 

Mirror v, adv. [of mild] 1. Tenderly, not ſeverely. 2. Gently, 
not violently. The air once heated maketh the flame burn more | 
mildly. Bacon. | 

M1'LpxEss [mildenexpe, Sax.] 1. Gentleneſs of temper, tende. 
neſs, mercy, His probity and mildne/s. Addiſon. 2. Contrariety d 
acrimony. | | | 

MiLe, Fr, [miglio, It. milla, Sp. of mille, paſſus, Lat. myl, Dan. 
myle, Du. meile, Ger.) an Engliſh meaſure, which contains eight 
furlongs, every furlong 40 poles or lugs, every pole 16 feet aud? 
half; ſo that the mile contains 1760 yaids, 5280 feet, or 1000 Pace. 

M1LE, in Germany, about five miles Engliſh. | 

MiL E, in Italy, ſomething more than an Engliſh one. 

Mir E, in Scotland, 1500 geometrical paces. 

MILEOUE“TTrA, cardamoms, grains. : 
M1'L.esToxe [of mile and fore] a ſtone ſet to mark the miles. * 
MrLroll [millefeuille, Fr. of millia folia, Lat. i. e. à thou = 

leaves] an herb with many leaves, otherwiſe called yarrow» ya 

bleed and thouſand leaf, Mz/foil and honey-ſuckles pound. 52 8 
M1'L1iak1tes Glandulæ [in anatomy] thoſe very ſmall and 5 1 1 

numerous glands which ſecern the ſweat and matter that 1 les 

ſenſible tranſpiration thro' the ſkin. See Miliary FEVER an v0 

TivE; and add to the laſt, ** it is alſo applied to ſuch 4/ca/es ® 

themſelves out upon the ſkin. .n. wheals 0f 
MiLIARIS Herpes [with phyſicians) a fort of yellowiſh w pry 

bladders, reſembling the ſeeds of millet, which ſieze the ſkin, 

great itching, and turn to eating ulcers, : {mall, reſem- 
Mi“LIAR x, adj. [milium, millet, Lat. miliaire, Fr.] 45 1 

bling millet ſeeds. The excretory duéts of the 1140 > 

Cheyne. 

MLIAB V Fewer, a fever that produces ſmall 
reſcences. hy 
Mille, ſubft. Fr. [a word innovated by Temple, be ond 

of e Jobnſon] Entering upon the public charge a 

lice. Temple. beine Of 
8 Fr, [militante, It. of militans, Lat.) 1. 4 ba 

living the life of a ſoldier. 2. Engaged in warfare pier a3 0p 

world. A term applied to the church of Chriſt on carts » 

to the church triumphant, Hooker, Nur“, 


eruptions or efflo- 


es, 
nouland 
„ noſe- 
Dryden. 
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heals ot 
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of nilitaris, Lat. 


MIL 


4. or MLIT Ax Y [militaire, Fr. militare, It. militär, Sp. 
at. Militar is now Wholly obſolete] i. Engaged in the 
ſoidier, ſoldierly. Milicary courſe of life. Hooker. 2. Suit- 
life 1 5 dier pertaining to ſoldiers, warlike. A prince in militar 
ing a 0 3 Bacon. 3. Effected by ſoldiers. In a kind of mili- 
3 and recognition, ſaluted king. Bacon. | 
ar 


Mirrr A 


t MILITARY Architecture, the ſame as fortification. 


Miu iraAY Execution, a ravaging and deſtroying a country by the 


ſoldier ). y Exerciſes, are the evolutions or various manners of rang- 


Mu er iſing ſoldiers 
2 ; n 0 | 
err th a column on which is engraved a liſt of the 


employed in any expedition, 

wir Re Fog 4 Kind of — fever frequent in armies, 

_ of the ill food, &c. of the {oldicry. | 9 ge 
1 ary Way, a way made for the pailage of an army. 

iris Lat, [milice, Fr. milizia, It. milicia, Sp.] a certain num- 

2 inhabitants of a city or country, formed into companies and 

m ts for the defence of it, trainbands, the ſtanding force of a 
4 5 ; The militia was fo ſettled by law that a ſudden army could 
be drawn together. Clarendon. | 5 | | 

Milk [mweolc, Sax. mivelk, Su. milk, Dan. melck, Du. milch, 
Ger.] 1. The liquor with which animals feed their young from the 
breaſt or teats. 2. Emulſion made by contuſion of ſome tees and 
froits. Almond milk. Bacon. 3. Allutvel, tor any thing ſoft. loo 
fall of the it of human kindneis. Shatejjrare. | 

To Milk, recip. and irreg. werb att; MOLKEN, part. pH. {molcen, 
milan, or meolcan, Sax, millen, Dan. miolka, Su. melcken, Du. 
mi'chen, Ger.] 1. To preſs out milk, to draw milk from the breaſt by 
the hand. Full pails and veſtels of the willing trade. Pope. 2. To 
ſack. How tender 'tis to love the babe that milks me. Shakeſpeare, 
MILKEN, adj. [of milk) conſiſting of milk. Ihe milken diet. Tem- 


x FOR [of milk] one that milks animals. And lowing for the 
pail, invite the milker's hand. Dryden. OG 

Meérkixxss [of milky] ſoftneſs like that of milk, approach to the 
nature of milk It loſes its milkine/s. Flyer, 

Mi'LKLIVERED (of milk and liver] cowardly, timorous, faint- 


| hearted. Shakeſpeare. 


M“LXMAID [of milk and maid] a woman employed in the dairy, 
Mix MAN [of milk and man] a man who ſells milk. 
Milk Pail [of milk and pail] a veſſel into which cows are milked. 
MLK rx [of milk and pan] a veſſel in which milk is kept in the 
dairy. | 
with water, oatmeal or flour. 


Mr'uxscore [of milk and ſcore] account of milk owed for and 
ſcored on a board. | 


Mi'xsop [of milk and ſep] a ſoft, effeminate, feeble-minded man. 
Mix TooTH. Milkteeth are thoſe ſmall teeth which come forth 


before when a foal is about three months old, and which he begins to 
caſt about two years and a half after. Farrier's Difionary, _ 
Mr'L«&TH1sTLE [of milk and thiſtle, Plants that have a white juice 
are named milky] an herb. | 
MirxwE ED [of mild and weed] a plant. 
MilkTRE'FoLL, an herb. 


Mirxv gere [aftragalus, Lat.] It hath a papilionaceous flower, 


_ becomes a Heablela pod, filled with kidney ſhaped ſeeds. 
liller. 


Mirxkwnlrk, adj. [of milk and auhite] white as milk, The u- 


white roſe. Shakeſpeare. | 
MruxworT [of milk and _ It is a bell-ſhaped flower; the 
pointal becomes a round fruit or huſk opening from the top down- 
wards, and full of ſmall ſeeds. Miller. . 
MUl&woman [of milk and woman] a woman whoſe buſineſs is to 
ferve families with milk. | 1 
Mix v, adj. [of milk] 1. Made of milk. 2. Reſembling milk. 
dome plants, upon breaking their veſſels, yield a milky juice. Arbuth- 
wt. z. Vielding milk. And courts the miliy mothers of the plains. 
Roſcommon. 4. Of the nature of milk, ſoft, gentle, tender, timorous. 
This mi/ky gentleneſs and courſe of years. & 8 
Mirz May [in aſtronomy] the only real circle in the heavens, 
which is a broad white track or path, which appears ſmeared in a clear 
nicht, and is an infinite number of ſmall ſtars, inviſible to the eye, as 


has been found by the teleſeope. It extends itſelf in ſome * gr with 


a Couble path, but for the moſt part a ſingle one. It paſſes through 


the conſtella ions of Cafſiopeia, Cygnus. Aquila, Perſeus, Andromeda, 


part of Ophincus and Gemini in the northern hemiſphere; and in the 
louthern it takes in part of Scorpio, Sagittarius, Centaurus, the Argo 
Navis, and the Ara, The galaxy hath uſually been the region in 
which new ſtars have appcared, as that in Caſſiopeia, which was ſeen 

D. 1572; that in the breaſt of the Swan, a another in the knee 
of derpentarius Which have appeared for a while and then become in- 
viſible, Harris. 

Mr, Lat. millet, a ſort of ſmall grain. | 

Miriun 85%, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb gromwel. 


LL [mylem, milna, myll, Sax. molle, Dan. mulen, Du. mubſe, 


ver. moulin, Fr meulino, It. mola, Lat. molino, Sp. moinho, Port. me- 
", Wel.] a machine for grinding corn to meal, or comminuting any 
®her body. The ſeveral parts of a mill are repreſented on Plate XII. 


kig. 12. A, the millſtones, B, C, a trundle head, D, E, a cog- | 


Wheel, F the handle. 

To Mir, werb a. [from the ſubſt. mila, Ilandic] 1. To grind, 
0 comminute, 2. To beat up chocolate. 3. To ſtamp the edges of 
ain in the Mint. Wood's halfpence are not milled. Sxvif?. 

tro [of mill and cog] the denticulations on the circumfe- 


wok, 3 which they lock into other wheels, and are thereby 


* Mr au [of mill and dam] the mound or pond by which the 
- 1s kept up to raiſe it from the mill. Mortimer. 
. nil Eat, or Miu Leat, a trench for conveying water to or from 


MLunonse [of mill and horſe) a horſe that turns a mill. 
* 3 an herb. 
9. 63. | 


M1M 


Mir Ree [i. e. 1000 rees] a Portugueſe coin, in value 67. 87. 
half. penny Sterling. | 


MiuL-Stone [mylen-pean, Sax. mile-ſtecn, Dan.] the ſtone for 
grinding corn, Cc. | 

MilLenartan, uh [millenaire, Fr. millenarius, Lat.] one who 
expects the millennium. ; 

MiLlLEnaRians, or Mi'LLENARIES, a ſet who hold that Chrift 


ſhall return to the earth and 1eign over the faithful 100c 
the end of the world. 8 ul 1000 years before 


Mi LLENARY, adj. [millenaire, Fr. millenarius, Lat.] conſiſting of a 


thouſand. The m-illenary ſeſtertium. Arbuthnot. 
_ Mrutenes [of mie, Lat, a thouſand. Johnſon believes it to be 
from Milaner, afi inhabitant of Milan, as a Lombard is a banker] a 
ſeller of gloves, ribbands, and many ſuch things, particularly drefles 
for women. | 
II LLENIST mille, Lat.] one who holds the millennium. 

MiILLE'NN1aL, adj. [millenium, Lat.] belonging to the millennium. 
The millennial happineſs. Burnet's Theory. | 

MitLENvNium [of lle and annus] a thouſand years, generally ta- 
ken for the thouſand years reign of Chriſt here on earth, with the 
faichful after the reſurrection, and that before the final completion of 
beatitude according to an ancient tradition in the church, grounded 
on a doubtfül text in the Apocalypſe, | 

MILLEPE'DES, Ju ft. Liniliepiedi, Fr. of mille, a thouſand, and pech, 
gen. of pes, Lat. a foot] infects called hog-lice or fows, or wood-iice, 
do called from the great number of their feet. Give them e pedes 
and earwigs. Mortimer. 3 | | 

MirLELSIMAL, ad}. [milleffmus, Lat.] thoufandth, conſiſting of 
thouſand: parts. In milleſimal fractions. Watts. 


, K . 8 : . 4 8 ; 
M1':ttr, Fr. [migio, It. mijo, Sp. mils, n illes, Fr. mil.ium, of 


mille, Lat. a thouſand) 1. A plant ſo denon inated, on account of the 
great number of mall grains thac it bears. Ihe millet hath a looſe 
divided panicle, and each ſingle flower hath a calyx, corfiſtivg of two 
leaves; it afterwards becomes an oval ſhimng ſeed. This plaut was 
originally brought from the eaſtern countries, where it is ſtill greatly 
cultivated, whence we are annually furniſhed with this grain, which 
is by many perſons much eſteemed for pudiings. Miller. 2. A ſort of 
ſea-fſh. Whiting, m ckrel. miller. Carerv. | 
Mriiin, pace adj. [of mill] grindivo, working, Ec. in a mill. 
Million, Fr. [millione, It, millon, Sp.] 1. The number of ten 
hundred thouſand. 2. A proverbial name for any very great indefinite 
number. Millions of truths. Locke. 3. A muſkmelon. | | 
MrLLionTH, adj. [of millior] the ordinal of million, the ten hun- 


dredth thouſandth. The millionth part. Bentley. 
Mil x ro TAE [of milk and pottage] food made by boiling milk | 


Mi'LLTIEETH [of mill and teeth] the grinders, dentes molares, 
double teeth. Grinders or mill/teeth. Arbuthust. 

MTIER [from mill ; munier, Fr, molizaro, It. molinero, Sp. moin- 
hero, Port. of molitor, Lat. moiinger, Du. mioetnare, Su. miller, Ger, 
and Teut.] 1. One who attends mills. 2. A fly. Ais aworth. 

MͤiLLER' Thamb, a ſmall fiſh found in brooks, called likewiſe a 
bulhead. 2 5 8 

Mix ELA, or MirRE“E [in the parts of France near the Mediterra- 
nean] a meaſure of wine and oil, about 17 gallons Engliſh wine- 
meaſure. | | 
_ MiLpHo's1s [waPwors, Gr.] the falling off of the hair from the eye- 
brows. L. Bruno. | 


four ends clamped and turned again, as the mz/rime itſelf is that car- 
ries the milſtone, and is formed as that is alſo; only the mi/rine hath 
but two limbs, whereas the cro/5 mo/ine hath four. 

Mirr [milr, Sax. miſt;z, Ger. mielte, Su.] 1. The ſpleen. 2. 
[Mildt, Du.] the ſoft row of fiſhes, the male ſperm. You ſhall ſcarce 


take a carp without a it, or a female without a roe or ipawn. #al- 


ton. 
To Mirr, verb af. [from the ſubſt.] to impregnate the roe or 
ſpawn of the female fiſh. | „ 
MIL TEA [of mile, Lat.] the male of fiſhes. 
MrI'LTixG, a diſeaſe in beaſts. : 
MrLTon, a market town of Dorſetſhire, 110 miles from London. 
Mil Ton, is alſo the name of a market town of Kent, 44 miles from 
London. 5 
MiLr Pain, a difeaſe in hogs. 


Mi'LvixkE, adj. [milvinus, of milvus, Lat. a kite] belonging to a 


kite or glebe. | | ; 
Mine, abt. Fr. [mimas, Lat. Rif, Gr.) a buffoon who practiſes 


to raiſe mirth. See Miu. 

To Mint, verb neat. to play the mime or mimic. Whoſe noite 
ſhall keep thy aiming molt alive. B. Jen. . | 

Mi'uEx [of mime] a mimic, a buffoon. Antics, mummers, u- 
mers. Milton. 

Mime'sts [pwpnoi, from wincouns, Gr. to imitate] 1. Imitation. 
2. 1 rhetoricians] a figure wherein the actions and words of other 
perſons are repreſented. | ; 224 
Mimia'MBus [wwapC, Gr.] a ſort of verſe anciently uſed inlam- 
poons, farces, raillery, &c. It ſhould ſeem to be a compound word 
of mimus and the Iambic foot. 

M1i'mic, /ubf. [mimicus, of mimus, Lat. of wipes, Gr.] 1. A ludicrous 

imitator of the geſtures or behaviour of others, in order to excite 
laughter. Falſe mimic of my maſter's dance. Prior. 2. A mean or 
ſervile imitator. Of France the mimic, and of Spain the prey. Ano- 
nym. 
n Mi'uic, adj. [mimicus, Lat.] imitative. Swift. : a 
Mrm1cal, ach. [wwxcs, Gr.] buffoon- like, apiſh, befitting a mi- 
mic, acting the mime. 1 65 

MY MICALLY, adv. [of mimical] in a mimical manner, by imita- 


tion. | ee 
Mruickx, . [of mimic] ludicrous imitation, burleſque copy- 


ing. W 
3 [ mimograpbus, Lat. puppoypaPeg, Gr.] a writer of 
wanton manners, jeſts or buffoonry, a writer of tarces, | 
Mimo'Locy [ wiporoyic, Gr.] i. A diſcourſe of mimickry. 2. 
{que of rhimes, 
"o_ 9A Minus, 


Mir&1Ne [in heraldry] as a cr, milrine, is a croſs that has the 


geſticulations, either repreientative of ſome action, or merely contrived 
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gnat, an inſect. | 
Mi-HEaven [of mid and heaven; in aſtronomy] the middle of 


MID 


vations. Arbuthnit, 2. Aſſiſted by a microſcope. 3. Reſembling a 
microſcope. Why has not man a microſcopic eye. Pope. 

Mw, a4. [contrafted from middle, or derived from mid, Du. J 1. 
Middle, equally, between two extremes. Ere the mid hour of night. 
Rowe. 2. It is much uſed in compoſition. : 

M1'pcourss, /ub/t. [of mid and courſe | middle of the way. 
Milton. 

Mip-pay [of mid and day; middag, Sax. mid-daegh, Du. mittag, 
Ger.] noon, meridian. The mid-day fun. Sidney. : | 

Mrvppesrt, /uperl. [ of mid, contracted mid/t.) the middlemoſt. 
The ſtout fairy mongſt the middeff crowd. Sper/er. 

Mipprk, adj. middle, middel, or midle, Sax. middel, Du. mitte, 
Ger. medius, Lat.] 1. Equally diſtant from the two extremes. A middle 
Ration of life. Rogers. 2. Intermediate, intervening in general. Will 
ſeeking good, finds many middle ends. Dawes. 
the long finger. Introduce the ie finger. Sharp. | 

Mi'ppE, /. 1. The midſt, the mean, or part equally diſtant 
from two extremes, the part remote from the verge. There come 
people down by the idle of the land. Judges. 
paſſes, or events that happen between the beginning and end. The 
cauſes and deſigns of an action are the beginning, the effects of theſe 
cauſes, and the difficulties that that are met with in the execution of 
theſe deſigns are the -z4/e, and the unraveling and reſolution of theſe 
difficulties are the end. Il 

M1'DDLEAGED, adj. [of middle and age] placed about the middle 
of life. A middleaged man. L' Eſtrange. 

More Baſe [in heraldry] is the middle part of the baſe, repre- 
ſented by the letter II in the eſcutcheon. See Plate IX. fig. 29. 
| Myippure Chief [in heraldry] is the middle part of the chief, re- 
preſented by the letter G, in the eſcutcheon. 16:4. 

MivpLe Latitude {with navigators] is the method of working the 
ſeveral caſes in failing, coming very near to mercator's way, but with- 


out the aftiſtance of meridional parts. 


Mi'pprEuosr [of middle; of miedel and mere, Sax.] that is in 
the midit. The middlemeſt ſyſtem of the univerſe. Bentley. 

M:'ppLixG, adj. [of middle] 1. Of middle rank, between two 
extremes. A midiling fort of a man, left well enough to paſs. 
L'Eftrange. 2. Of moderate ſize, having moderate qualities of any 
kind, indifferent. Longinus preferred the ſublime genius that ſome- 
times errs, to the middiing or indifferent one which makes few 
faults, but ſeldom riſes to any excellence. Dryden. 


Mipce [mie ge, Sax. mugge, Du. miicke, Ger. myg, Teut.] a 


the ſky, that point of the ecliptic, which culminates, or is in the me- 
ridian. 


M:ipnvursT, a borough-town of Suſſex, near the river Arun, 52 


miles from London. It ſends two members to parliament. 
M1'DLam, a market-town of the North-riding of Yorkſhire, 252 
miles from London. 


M1'pLaNnv, adj. [of mid and land] 1. That which is remote from 


the coat. The ivlanders or mid/and inhabitants of this iſland. Brown. 


2. In the midſt of the land, Mediterranean. On the midland ſea. 
 Dryavn, 5 


Mirka, /#b/. [of mid and lg] the middle of the leg. Loſe 


coats to the midlryg. Bacon. 


Mibiewicn, a market-town of Cheſhire, near the conflux of the 


Croke and Dan, 156 miles from London. | | 
Mi'omosT,. adj. [from mid, or contracted from midd/emrft] this is 


one of the words which have not a comparative, though they ſeem to 


hive a ſuperlative, The 149 battles halting up behind. Dryden. 
Mr'p-x16uT [of , and night, Milton ſeems to have accented the 


laſt ſyllable ; myddeg nihe, Sax. midnat, Dan. middernagr, Nu. mit- 


ternacht, Ger.] the depth of night, twelve a clock at night. My mid- 
night ſtudies. Bacon. By night he fled, and at mid night return'd. 
Milton. | 

Mrnrrire [of midd or middel, the midft or between, and hyp, 
Sax. the womb] a ſkin or membrane which ſeparates the heart and 
lungs from the lower belly, the diaphragm. The mzdriff divides the 
trunk of the body into two cavities, the thorax and abdomen. It is 
compoſed of two muſcles ; the firſt and ſuperior of theſe ariſes from 
the ſternum, and the ends of the laſt ribs on each fide : its fibres from 
this ſemicircular origination tend towards their centre, and terminate 
in a tendon or aponeuroſis, which has always been taken for the ner- 
vous part of the midriff. The ſecond and inferior muſcle comes from 
the vertebræ of the loins by two productions, of which that on the 
right ſide comes from the firſt, ſecond, and third vertebræ of the loins ; 
that on the left fide is ſomewhat ſhorter : and both theſe productions 
join and make the lower part of the midriff, which joins its tendons 
with the tendon of the other, ſo as that they make but one partition, 

uincy. | OE 
wg fault. [of mid and ſea] the Mediterranean ſea. Our 
Tyrrhene-pharos that the mid/ea meets. Dryden. 

M1'psr1e Beam, the great beam of a ſhip, 


Mipsnir Man, ſubſt. [of mid, ſhip, and man] midſhipmen are cer- ' 


tain officers aboard a ſhip, whoſe ſtation, when they are on duty, is 
ſome on the quarter. deck, others on the poop, &c. Their buſineſs is 
to mind the braces, to look out and give about the word of command 
from the captain, and other „ e officers: they alſo aſſiſt upon all 
occaſions, both in failing the ſhip, and in ſtowing and rummaging the 
hold ; they are for the moſt part gentlemen upon their ——.— 
having ſerved the limited time in the navy as voluntiers. Harris. 

f e ſubſt. middle. Thankful in the mid/t of his afflictions. 

aylor. 

Mipsr, adj. [contrated from middeſt, the ſuperl. of mid] being in 
the middle, midmoſt. Nor any thing in the miaſt which might not 
have been placed in the manning: Dryden. 

MrpsTREAM, /ubſt. [of mid and ſtream) middle of the ſtream. 
The miaſtream's his. Dryden. 

M1'psummER Day (omen, Sax] commonly accounted the 
24th of June, the feſtival of St. John the baptilt, 

MrnpsummeR, the ſummer folitice., 

MrvwaL, a bird which cats bees. 


Act of production, help to production, co operation in p 


3. Middle finger, 


2. The time that 


to doubt. Locke. 


want of horns. L'Eftrange. 


ſhifting the habitation, the paſſage or removal of any thing out of one 
| Rate or place into another, particularly of colonies of people, bird, 


| youre, eaſy, not violent. Mild was his accent, and his action free, 


M I L 


Mipway, adj. [of nid and way) the part of th 4 
from the Man ths and end, 2 © Way equally ditt 
Mi war, adj. middle, between two places. 
choughs that wing the m74wvay air. Shakeſpeare. 
M1'vway, adv. in the middle of the paſlage. 
midway. Dryden. | 
Mrowire [medwirz, medpip, of mix or me ed, 
pip, Sax. ſo derived both by Slctoner Sa Junius. 83 an 
midale, becauſe ſhe is in the middle of the other women that 2 of 
her, or of midnight wife] one who delivers women in child-bi "4 
Mi'pwirery [of iq ]! 1. Aſſiſtance given at childbirh, 
. 
Such as would have nothing brought into the world but b * uction, 
miduif.ry. Child. 3. The Buſineſs of a widwite 7 "0. Ong 
Mip-wixrER [of mid and winter; mydda-pinzpa, Sax.) the u 
ter ſolſtice. Nor ceaſe your ſowing till id. al inter ends. U 0 Win. 
Mik N, ſubſi. [mine, Fr.] air, look, manner. What can lan | 
the figure and mien of a ruin than Craggs. Burner's Theory, I 
] 


Mionr [mihre, Sax. matt, Dan. makt, Su. mackt, Dy, and Oer 
As little liable as might be 


The crows 2m 4 


She met hi; glance 


power, ſtrength, force. | 
Micr, the pret. of may. See May. 


MrcuTiLY, adv. [of mighty] 1. Greatly, powerfullv 
ciouſly. The word of God, Len without the help of wane, \ 
God's church worketh mightily. Hooker. 2. With vehemence 07 0 
gour, violently. Do as adverſaries do in law, ſtrive mightily, Shak, 
ſpeare. 3. Very much, in a great degree. This is a ſenſe ſearcely 
to be admitted but in low language. The aſs complained mightil 10 


Mr'onrixgEss [of mighty; mihxiznepye, Sax.] power, greatneſs 
height of rank or dignity. | | T 
Mr'caty, adj. [of might ; mihrig, Sax. maeftig, Dan, mackty 
machtigh, Du. machtig, Ger] 1. Powerful, ſtrong. Nimrod began 
to be a mighty one. Geneſis. 2. Excellent or powerful in any a6 
The mighty maſter ſmil'd. Dryden | NETS 
Miohr v, adv. in a great degree. Not to be uſed but in very loy 
language. And he too mighty thoughtful, mighty wiſe. Privy, 
Mr'cwma [wypa, of www, Gr. to mix.] a mixture of divers fin. 
ples or ingredients. | | | 
M:cra'na [with phyſicians] a meagrim or pain in the head. 
Micra'Tion [migratio, of migro, Par.) the att of removing or 


Sc. into other countries. Time of generation, latitancy and nigra- 
tion. Brown, | | 5 : 
Mitcn, ag. [of milc, Sax.] giving milk, as milch cows, Mer. 
timer, | | 3 a | 


Mil p, ad, [milde, Sax. mildt, Du. mild, Ger. and Su.] 1. Soſt, 


ryden. 2. Kind, tender, compaſſionate, not ſevere, not harſh or 
rough. A mild and merciful being. Rogers. 3. Not acrid, not cor. 
roſive, demulcent, aſſuaſive, mollifying. By rendering them acrimo- 
nious or mild. Arbuthnot. 4. Not ſharp, mellow, ſweet, having no 
mixture of acidity. That like fruit trees they might grow the mildr, 
and bear the better and ſweeter fruit. Davies. | 

Mr'LDENHaALL, a market town of Suffolk, on the river Lark, 4 

branch of the Ouſe, 68 miles from London. 

M:i'LDERwax, or Mi'LDERNIx, ſub. [canmabum nauticum, Lat, 
Hinfworth) a ſort of canvaſs for ſail cloths. 8 

Lokw [ mildeape, Sax.] a dew which falls on corn, hops, &. 
and by reaſon of it clammy nature hinders their growth, unleſs it be 
waſhed off by the rain; alſo certain ſpots on cloth, paper, Cc. 

To Mr'iDtw, werb a#. to taint with mildew. He mildtus the 
white wheat. Shakeſpeare. | | — 

Mi Ew ED, fart. adj. [of mildew] infeſted, damaged, corrupted 
with mildew. | 1 

Miro v, adv. [of mild] 1. Tenderly, not ſeverely. 2. Gently, 
not violently. The air once heated maketh the flame burn more 
mildly. Bacon. + 

Miro Ess [milde neyye, Sax.] 1. Gentleneſs of temper, tender- | 
neſs, mercy, His probity and mildne/s. Addiſon. 2. Contrariety i 
acrimony. +4 | 0s | 33 

Milz, Fr. [migho, It. milla, Sp. of mille, paſſus, Lat. mil, Dn 
myle, Du. meile, Ger.] an Engliſh meaſure, which contains eight 
furlongs, every furlong 40 poles or lugs, every pole 16 feet aud a 
half; ſo that the mile contains 1760 yaids, 5 280 feet, or 1000 Pitt 

Mil E, in Germany, about five miles Engliſh. | | 

MiL E, in Italy, ſomething more than an Engliſh one. 

MiLEe, in Scotland, 1500 geometrical paces. 

MiLEcGut'TTA, cardamoms, grains. ; 

M1't.esToxs [of mile and fone] a ſtone ſet to mark the miles. = 

Mr.roir [millefeuille, Fr. of millia folia, Lat. f. e. à thou 1 
leaves] an herb with many leaves, otherwiſe called yarrow! 2 
bleed and thouſand leaf. Mi/foil and honey-ſuckles pound. Py » 

Mi'LIARIES Glandule [in anatomy] thoſe very ſmall and 1 1 
numerous glands which ſecern the ſweat and matter that N ra 
ſenſible tranſpiration thro' the ſkin. See Miliary FEVER an e 
TivE; and add to the laſt, ** it is alſo applied to ſuch dieſes # 
themſelves out upon the ſkin. im wheals ot 

Mit1ars Herpes [with phyſicians) a fort of vellowi d e a 
bladders, reſembling the ſeeds of miller, which ſieze the ſcin, 

reat itching, and turn to eating ulcers, g 
a * adj. [ milium, a. Lat. miliaire, Fr.) ag 2 
bling millet ſeeds. The excretory ducts of the mil 5 
Cbeyne. 

Mriiar Fewer, a fever that produces ſmall 
reſcences. 

Mir Te, ſubſe. Fr. [a word innovated by Temple, 
of reception. Johnſon] Entering upon the public charge 
lice. Temple. beine 

A Fr, [militante, It. of militans, Lat.) 5 1 
living the life of a ſoldier. 2. Engaged in warfare 4 * 
world. A term applied to the church of Chriſt on earth; 
to the church triumphant, Hooker, MitiTa't 
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MiLirARVY [militaire, Fr. militare, It. militar, Sp. 
„% Tat. Militar is now wholly obſolete] 1. Engaged in the 
of militart, dier, ſoldierly. Military courſe of life. Hooker, 2. Suit- 
life of "lier, pertaining to ſoldiers, warlike. A prince in militar 
ing a fade eh Bacon. 3. Effected by ſoldiers. In a kind of mili- 
yirtue 355 and recognition, ſaluted king. Bacon. 
tar elect! ary Architeaure, the ſame as fortification. 
. V Extcution, a ravaging and deſtroying a country by the 


dier * . . . 8 
8 ARY Exerciſes, are the evolutions or various manners of rang 


: iſing ſoldiers. 
ing and — a column on which is engraved a liſt of the 


employed in any expedition, ; 
MirrraRx Fewer, a kind of malignant fever frequent in armies, 
aſon of the ill food, &c. of the ſoldiery. 
1 tary Way, a way made for the pailage of an army. 

Et, Lat. {milice, Fr. milizia, It. milicia, Sp.] a certain num- 
her of the inhabitants of a city or country, formed into compini-s and 

ments for the defence of it, trainbands, the ſtanding force of a 
615 The militia was fo ſettled by law that a ſudden army could 
te draw together. Clarendon. | | | 

Mite [meolc; Sax. midelk, Su. milk, Dan. melck, Du. milch, 
Ger.] 1: The liquor with which animals feed their young from the 
breaſt or teats. 2. Emulſion made by contuſion of ſome iceds and 
froits. Almond wilt. Bacon. 3. Allufvel, tor any thing ſoft. i 00 
fall of the niit of human kindneis. Shakcj care. 

To MiLk, recip. and zrreg. verb att. MOLKEN, part. pf}. [molcen, 
miczan, or meolcan, Sax. milkrn, Dan. miolka, Su. meicken, Du, 
mi'chen, Ger.] 1. To preſs out milk, to draw milk from the breaſt by 
he hand. Full pails and veſiels of the m:/iing trade. Pope. 2. To 
ſack, How tender 'tis to love the babe that mite me, Shakeſpeare. 

Milk Ex, adj. [of milk) conſiſting of milk. I heilten diet. Tem- 


Mir rr AR, or 


. [of milk] one that milks animals. And lowing for the 
pail, invite the milker's hand. Dryden. | 


Mer xtxxss [of milky] ſoftneſs like that of milk, approach to the 


nature of milk It loſes its milkineſs. Floyer. - 
MirxLIVEXED {of milk and liver] cowardly, timorous, faint- 

hearted. Shakeſpeare. | | 
MilxMaid [of milk and maid] 2 woman employed in the dairy. 
Miuxwan [of milk and man] a man who ſelis milk. 
Merk ALL {of milk and pail] a veſſel into which cows are milked, 


Mirka [of milk and pan] a veſſel in which milk is kept in the 


dairy. | | 
1 [of milk and pottage] food made by boiling milk 
with water, oatmeal or flour. | | 


MrrxscoxE [of milk and ſcore] account of milk owed for and 


ſcored on a board. | | 

Mrrx SOP [of milk and op] a ſoft, effeminate, feeble-minded man. 

Milk Toorh. Milkteeth are thoſe ſmall teeth which come forth 
before when a foal is about three months old, and which he begins to- 
caſt about two years and a half after. Farrier's Dictionary. 

MrixTaisTLe [of »/k and thiſtle, Plants that have a white juice 
are named milky] an herb. . | 

Mi'rxwE ED [of mild and weed] a plant. 

MitxTRE'FOIL, an herb. 98 | | 

MrLkvercn [efragalur, Lat.] It hath a papilionaceous flower, 
=_ becomes a bicapſular pod, filled with kidney ſhaped ſeeds. 

iller, | | 

Mi'.x&waiTe, adj. [of milk and white] white as milk. The milk- 
white roſe. Shakeſpeare. | 

MrlxworT [of nit and ævort] It is a bell-ſhaped flower; the 
pointal becomes a round fruit or huſk opening from the top down- 
wards, ind full of ſmall ſeeds. Miller. 

Mr.&woman [of milk and woman] a woman whoſe buſineſs is to 
ferve families with milk. 5 5 

Mix v, adj. [of milk] 1. Made of milk. 2. Reſembling milk. 
dome plants, upon breaking their veſſels, yield a milky juice. Arbuth- 
wt. 3. Yielding milk. And courts the 1mi/ky mothers of the plains. 
Reſeommon, 4. Of the nature of milk, ſoft, gentle, tender, timorous. 
This m7/ky gentleneſs and courſe of years. Sale ea, 

Muy Way ſin aſtronomy] the only real circle in the heavens, 
Which is a broad white track or path, which appears ſmeared in a clear 
nicht, and is an infinite number of ſmall ſtars, inviſible to the eye, as 
has been found by the teleſeope. It extends itſelf in ſome places with 
a double path, but for the moſt part a fingle one. It paſſes through 
the conſſella ions of Caſſiopeia, Cygnus. Aquila, Perſeus, Andromeda, 
part of Ophincus and Gemini in the northern hemiſphere; and in the 
louthern it takes in part of Scorpio, Sagittarius, Centaurus, the Argo 

avis, and the Ara. The galaxy hath uſually been the region in 
which new ſtars have appeared, as that in Caſhopeia, which was ſeen 

D. 1572; thatin the breaſt of the Swan, = another in the knee 
o Serpentarius which have appeared for a while and then become in- 
ville, Harris. | 
Mrrivu, Lat, millet, a fort of ſmall grain. 

Milton Sotis, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb gromwel. 

Miu [mylem, milna, myll, Sax. molle, Dan. mulen, Du. muhle, 
wer. Moulin, Fr meulino, It. mola, Lat. molino, Sp. moinho, Port. me- 
, Wel.] a machine for grinding corn to meal, or comminuting any 
or body. The ſeveral parts 7 a mill are repreſented on Plate XII. 
8. 12. A, the millſtones, B, C, a trundle head, D, E, a cog- 
wheel, F the handle. | 

To Mirr, werb a. [from the ſubſt. na, Iſlandic] 1. To grind, 
0 comminute, 2, To beat up chocolate. 3. To ſtamp the edges of 
dum in the Mint. Wood's halfpence are not milled. Swif?. 
rence . co [of mill and cog] the denticulations on the circumfe- 

ace of wheels, by which they lock into other wheels, and are thereby 
Worked, Mortimer. 


Mrtinan [of mill and dam] the mound or 
| pond by which the 
waer is kept up to raiſe it from the mill. Mortimer. 


n nil Eat, or MiL I Leat, a trench for conveying water to or from 


Mrrruonsz [of ill and horſe] a horſe that turns a mill. 
wee 938 an herb. 
o. 62. 


MIM 


Mirr Ree [i. e. 1000 rees] a Portugueſe coin, in value 67. 84 
half. penny Sterling. | : 


Mirr-Stone [mylen-pean, Sax. mile-ſtecn, Dan.] the ſtone for 
grinding corn, &c. | 


_ MirLuena'rian, ſubſe [millenaire, Fr. millenarius, Lat.] one who 

expects the millennium. | 

. eee oy Mi'LLENARIESs, a ſet who hold that Chriſt 
all return to the earth and :eign over the faithful 100 s b 

the end of the world. : TO 
Mt LLENARY, adj. [millenaire, Fr. millenarius, Lat.] conſilling of 

thouſand, The millenary ſeſtertium. Arbuthnot. ; . 
MYLLENER [of e, Lat. a thouſand. Johnſon believes it to be 

from Milaner, ati inhabitant of Milan, as a Lombard is a banker] a 


ſeller of gloves, ribbands, and many ſuch things, particularly drefles 
for women. | 


I LLENIST [malle, rae, one who holds the millennium. 
ILLE'NNIAL, adj. [mil/enium, Lat.] belonging to the millennium. 
The millennial happineſs. Burnet”s Theory. FM 


Mirrr'xvivu [of mille and annus] a thouſand years, generally ta- 
ken for the thouſand years reign of Chriſt here on earth, with the 


faithful after the reſurrection, and that before the final completion of 
bealitude according to an ancient tradition in the church, grounded 


on a doubtful text in the Apocalypſe, 

MILLEPE'DES, . Linillepiedi, Fr. of mille, a thouſand, and peche, 
ger. of pes, Lat. a foot] inſects called hog-lice or ſows, or wood-iice, 
do called from the great number of their feet. Give them milicpedes 
ind carwigs. Mortimer. ; 


MitLlE'sIMAL, 4d. ( micleftmus, Lat.] thouſandth, conſiſting of 
thouſandeh parts, In mille/imal fractions. Watts. | 


. , 4 5. 92 8 . 17. | 
Mr:ttr, Fr, [migize, It. mijo, Sp. mils, nilles, Fr. mil'ium, of 


mille, Lat. a thouſand} 1. A plant fo denon inated, on account of the 
great number of mall grains that it bears. Ihe millet hath a looſe 
divided panicle, and cach ſingle flower hath a calyx, conſiſting of two 


leaves; it afterwards becomes an oval ſhining ſeed. This plant was. 


originally brought from the eaſtern countries, where it is ſtill greatly 
cultivated, whence we are annually furniſhed ith this grain, which 
is by many perſons much eſteemed for puddings. Miller. 2. A fort of 
ſea· fiſn. Whiting, m ckrel. millet. Caregv. 

Mi“LLIxG, part. g. [of mill] grindirg, working, &c. in a mill. 

MilLrion, Fr. [millione, It. millon, Sp.] 1. The number of ten 
hundred thouſand, 2. A proverbial name for any very great indefinite 
number. Millions of truths. Locke. 3. A muſkmelon. 

Mr'LL1oxTH, adj. [of million] the ordinal of million, the ten hun- 
dredth thouſandth. The millionth part. Bentley. | 

Mi'rTTrEETH [of mill and teeth] the grinders, dentes molares, 
double teeth. Grinders or mil/teeth. Arbuthnot. 

Mrriizr [from mill; muner, Fr. molinaro. It. molinero, Sp. moin- 
hero, Port. of molitor, Lat. malinaer, Du. mioetnare, Su. miiller, Ger. 
and Teut.] 1. One who attends mills. 2. A fly. Ainſworth. 


MiILER' Thumb, a ſmall fiſh found in brooks, called likewiſe a 


bulhead. 

Miure'a, or MILRE“EZ [in the parts of France near the Mediterra- 
nean] a meaſure of wine and oil, about 17 gallons Engliſh wine- 
meaſure. - | | 55 5 

Mir rHO“sis [waPwors, Gr.] the falling off of the hair from the eye- 
brows. IL. Bruno. 5 | 

MiLRTNE [in heraldry] as a r milrine, is a croſs that has the 
four ends clamped and turned again, as the mi/rine itſelf is that car- 


_ ries the milſtone, and is formed as that is alſo ; only the -z/rine hath 


but two limbs, whereas the cro/5 mo/ine hath four. 
Mirr ſmile, Sax. milt;, Ger. mielte, Su.] 1. The ſpleen. 2. 
[Mildt, Du.] the ſoft row of hſhes, the male ſperm. You ſhall ſcarce 


take a carp without a Milt, or a female without a roe or ſpawn. Hal- 


ton. | 
To Mirr, werb act. [from the ſubſt.] to impregnate the roe or 
ſpawn of the female fiſh. | 
Mi'LTER [of mile, Lat.] the male of fiſhes. 
M!'LT1NG, a diſeaſe in beaſts. | | 
MrL.Ton, a market town of Dorſetſhire, 110 miles from London. 
Mitrox, is alſo the name of a market town of Kent, 44 miles from 
London. | | 
MiLr Pain, a diſeaſe in hogs. _ 
Mr'Lv1NE, adj. [milvinus, of milvus, Lat. a kite] belonging to a 
kite or glebe. | | 
Mime, ub. Fr. [mimus, Lat. nine, Gr.) a buffoon who practiſes 


geſticulations, either repreſentative of ſome action, or merely contrived 


to raiſe mirth. See Miuic. 

To Mine, verb neut. to play the mime or mimic. Whoſe noiſe 
ſhall keep thy aiming molt alive. B. John. 9 

Mi'mer [of mime] a mimic, a buffoon. Antics, mummers, i- 
mers. Milton. | 5 _ 

Miur'sis [pwpnorg, from H., Gr. to imitate] 1. Imitation. 
| þ ea rhetoricians] a figure wherein the actions and words of other 
perſons are repreſented. - | 
Mimia'mBus [wwap6y, Gr. ] a fort of verſe anciently uſed inlam- 
poons, farces, raillery, &c. It ſhould ſeem to be a compound word 
of mimus and the Iambic foot. 

Mrmic, „aht. [mimicus, of mimus, Lat. of pipes, Gr.] 1. A ludicrous 
imitator of the geſtures or behaviour of others, in order to excite 
laughter. Falſe mimic of my maſter's dance. Prior. 2. A mean or 


ſervile imitator. Of France the mimic, and of Spain the prey. Ano- 


nym. 

ICE; adj. [ mimicus, Lat.] imitative. Swwif?. n 
MrM1CaL, adj. [wpixcs, Gr.] buffoon- like, apiſh, befitting a mi- 

mic, acting the mime. 55 85 
MYMICALLY, adv. [of mimical] in a mimical manner, by imita- 


tion. Sn 
Mrmicsy, /ub/. [of mimic] ludicrous imitation, burleſque copy- 


ing. oa 
Funden aruns [ mimographas, Lat. wpoypa@ce, Gr.] a writer of 
wanton manners, jeſts or buffoonry, a writer ot tarces. 
Mimo'Logy CH,,, Gr. 1. A diſcourſe of mimickry. 2. 
ſque of rhimes, | 
Burleſque of r 5 8 
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Mi'mus, Lat. [pwypos, of He D, Gr. i. e. to imitate] a mimic 
or buffoun. | | 

Mina'ctous, adj. [minacis, gen. of minax, from minor, Lat. to 
threaten] full of threats. | 

Mina'ciTy [minacitas, of minacis, Lat. ] diſpoſition to uſe menaces 
or threats. | 

Mixa'ror, or Mixera'ror [in old records] a miner or digger in 
mines. 

MixA'ToR x, adj. [from minor, Lat. to threaten] threatening. A 
ſtatute monitory and 1inatory towards juſtices of peace. Bacon. 

To Mixck, verb. act. [contrafted as it ſeems from mini, or from 
mincer, Fr. to mince ſmall] 1. To eut very ſmall. 2. To mention any 
thing ſcrupulouſly by a little at a time, to extenuate, to palliate. For- 
ced to mince the matter, and make only a partial deluge of it. Wood- 
avard. F . 

To Mixck, g erb neut. 1. To walk nicely by ſhort ſteps, to act with 
appearance of ſcrupulouſneſs and delicacy, to affect nicety. With 
mincirg eps {mall voice, and languid eye. Pope. 2. To ſpeak ſmall 
and imperfectly. As the mincing lady prioreſs, and the broad-ſpeak- 
ing wite of Bath. Dryden. | 
| W ene a market town of Glouceſterſhire, go miles 


from London. It had its name from the nuns called Minchings at 


Caen in Normandy, to whom it belonged. 

To go M1NC1NG, is to walk with a wanton tripping gate or jutting 
geſture, toſling or holding up the head with a proud air. 

Mi'scixG [in geſture] a finical affected motion of the body in 
walking. SES 5 5 

Mi' NIN Gx, adv. [of mincing] in ſmall parts, not fully. Juſtice 
requireth nothing inn. Hooker, | I | 

Mino [e mynde, or mynde, Sax. mynd, Goth.] 1. The ſoul or 
rational part of mankind, the intelligent faculty, This word being of- 
ten uſed for the ſoul giving life, is attributed abuſively to madmen, 
when we ſay that they are of a diſtracted mind inſtead of a broken un- 
derſtanding : which word mind we uſe alſo for opinion; as, I am of 
this or that ind: and ſometimes for mens conditions or virtues ; as, 
he is of an honeſt ind, or a man of a juſt ind: ſometimes for affec- 


tion; as, I do this for my -ind's ſake : ſometimes for the knowledge 


of principles which we have without diſcourſe : oftentimes for ſpirits, 
angels, and intelligences. But as it is uſed in the proper ſignification, 
including both the underſtanding agent and paſlible, it is deſcribed to 
be a pure, ſimple, ſubſtantial a&t, not depending upon matter, but 
having relation to that which is intelligible as to his firſt object, or 
more at large ; thus, a part or particle of the ſoul whereby it doth un- 
derſtand, not depending upon matter, nor needing any organ free 
from paſſion coming from without, and apt to be diſſevered, as eternal 


from that which is mortal. Ra/ezgh. 2. Liking, choice, inclination, 


affection. Following their own minds, without aſking counſel of God. 
Hooker. 3. Thoughts, ſentiments, . In theſe ambiguous words his 
mind expreſs d. Dryden. 4. Opinion. Cato and the Gods were of a 
mind. Granville. 5. Memory. A ſmall touch will put him in mind 
of them. Bacon. : 


To Mixp [xemyndan, Sax.) 1. To take notice of, to obſerve, to 


mark, to attend. To attend to thoſe proſpects, and mind the things 
that belong to his peace.. Rogers, 2. To put in mind, to ao. 
To mind thoſe perſons of what St. Auſtin hath ſaid. Burnet*s Theory. 
To Mixo, verb neut. to be diſpoſed, to incline. One of them 
mindeth to go into rebellion, way „ 
Jo put in Minp [mynde gan, Sax. ] to refreſh the memory. | 
Mixp8Rucax [mindbpuch, Sax.] a hurting of honour and wor- 


ſhip. 

dn adj. [of mind] diſpoſed, affected. If men were minded 
to live virtuouſly. Tillotſon. 1 | 

Mr'xprur [of mind and full; myndpul, Sax.) regardful, thinking 
on, attentive, having memory. MA/:4fu! of your admonitions. Ham- 
mond. | | 

M1i'xNDFULLY, atv. {of mindfil}] regardfully, attentively. 

M1'xpFuLNEss [of mindful; myndpulneppe, Sax.] regardfulneſs, 
heed, obſervance, attention. | 

M1'xpLess [mindlear, Sax.] 1. Regardleſs, inattentive. Mind- 
Iiſi of thy worth. Shatz/peare. 2. Not endued with a mind, wanting 
intellectual powers. A groſs lowt, a mindleſi flave. Shakeſpeare. 

Mi'xDLESSL x, adv. [of mindleſs) regardleſsly. WES 

M1'NDSTRICKEN, adj. [of mind and ftricten] moved, affected in 
mind. | | | I 1 

Mix E, pronoun poſſelſiue [ mien, Fr. neus, Lat. myn, Sax. min, Su. 
myn, Du. and L. Ger. mein, H. Ger. men, Perſ. It was anciently 
the practice to uſe my before a conſonant, and ine before a vowel, 
which Euphony ſtill requires to be obſerved. Mine is always uſed 
when the ſubſtantive precedes; as, this is my cat, this cat is mine, 
John/on. And when uſed abſolutely, or without a ſubſtantive; as, whoſe 
is this horſe? mine] pertaining to me. A friend of mine is come to me. 
St. Luke. 

Mix E, ſubſt. [minera, Lat. nina, It. and Sp. minna, Port. mwyn or 
-wn, Wel. from maen lapis, in the plur. meini] a place or cavern in 
the earth where metals or minerals are dug. A groove or minepit. 
Bzyle. Mines of metals are chiefly found under mountains, and eſpe- 
cially in places that face the eaſt and ſouth ſun, 

'That ground which is rich in mines, is generally barren, and ſends 
forth noxious ſteams and vapours, prejudicial to the health of man- 
kind, and the growth of vegetables. 

It is not improbable, but the finding out of metals in mines, was 
owing to the wy a, ee of woods; and ariftotle relates, that ſome 
ſhepherds in Spain, having ſet a wood on fire, found melted ſilver 
run down in the ſame place. | 

Mixe [in gunnery] a hole or pit dug by pioneers under any place 
or work, having a paſſage or alley about five feet ſquare, with ſeveral 
turnings and windings, at the end of which is the * or hole called 
te chamber of the mine, which is juſt under the work deſigned to be 
blown up, which is filled with barrels of gun- powder, in order to 
blow it up. 2 : | | 

Chamber of a Mixs [in military affairs] is the ſmall ſpace at the 
end of the gallery, like a ſmall chamber, where the barrels of powder 


are depoſited, for b.owing up what is propoſed to be ſprung, 


ſcription of minerals or mines, the doctrine of minerals, 


Gallery of a Mins, is the firſt paſſage made unc 
no higher nor broader than to ſufter a * A 
* which reaches to the chamber. 

o Mins, verb neut. [miner, Fr. minare, It. mi 
cavities in the earth, and fill them with Sa- onder te tO dip 
rows or hollows of any kind under-ground. From its ſurf ky 
the greateſt depth we ever dig or mine. Wwdward. "ce down y 

To Ming, verb act. to ap or ruin by mines, to deſtro 
. ee or ſecret means. They mined the walls, laid ch. by fly 
and rammed the mouth. Hayward. © pode, 

Mixe Dial, a box and needle, c. uſed by miners. 

— filled with e er and other co 
matter, inc in ſtrong walls of brick or ſtone, 
midſt of an enemies — | data. 

Mi'xER, /ubft. [minear, Fr.] 1. One who works 
for metals. 2. One who makes military mines. 

yr 1 in ruining private houſes. Tatler. 
iNERA (in medicine, &c.] a term applied to thoſ, 
body, wherein there are collections Ae AL of de 
_ which cauſe diſeaſes ; as, minera morbi. "Ours 
IVE'R A Morbi [with phyſici th 
at [with phyſicians] the ſeat or ſource of any dif. 

Mr'xzRraAL, adj. Fr. and Sp. | minerale, It of minerali 

2 0 5 2 a „Lat.“ 
taining to the nature of minerals; alſo conſiſt F boffle bo, r. 
minerals. ee bod N 

Mix ERAIL Courts, courts for the regulating of th f 
the lead mines. . , : Same relating 

MINERAL Cryflal [in chemiſtry] a compoſition of ſalt det. 
9 and flower 45 brimſtone. 5. ; lk per _ 

INERAL, full. [ minerale, Lat.] a mixed and ſolid b 
rated of exhalations and vapours incloſed in the bein of 2 any 
being is the matter of which metals are formed in proceſs of time 
foſſile body, matter dug out of mines. All metals are mineral, 5 
all minerals are not metals. 5 5 TOY 
Half MintRals [mineralia media, Lat] are thoſe minerals that a 
as 1 ie a 3 nature, between ſtones and metals At 
veral ſorts of earth, ſalts and ſulphurs; as ruddle, black les. 
vitriol, Qc. | 4 5 —.— 
M1'xexarL1sT [of mineral] one ſkilled in the knowledge of nine 
rals, or one employed in minerals. A jeweller or 4 Nima 
. | 5 6 
MineRa"LoGIsT [of mineralia, Lat. and x, Gr. ] an author wi 
treats on minerals. The exacteſt mineralogiſts have rejected it 
Brown, | 8 | 
MixeRa"Locy [of mineralia, Lat. and x, Gr.] a treatiſe or de. 
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Minet'rva [among the poets] the goddeſs of wiſdom and of war. 

Mixe'sva [in painting] is repreſented in a blue mantle, embroi. 
dered with ſilver. 1 | 5 

Mixt'eval, Lat. entrance- money given for teaching, 

M1'NeveR, /ubft. a ſkin with ſpecks of white. Ain/worth, 

Mri'New, a ſmall kind of fiſh. | 

To Mr'xcLE, verb act. [zemengzan, Sax. mengen, Ger. mangia, 


Su. and Du. prob. of py ww,Gr.] to mix or blend together, ſo as . 


form one maſs. | | 
MixGLE, /ub/f. [from the verb] mixture, confuſed maſs. They 


are of an unnatural mingle. Dryden. 


MixcGLE-Ma'NGLE | ming/e-mangle is a corrupt reduplication of 
mingle] a confuſed mixture and jumble of things. 

Mr'NGLEeR [from the verb] one who mingles. 

Mi'xHEAD, a borough town of Somerſetſhire, 167 miles from Lon. 
don. It ſends two members to parliament. | 

M1i'xita TURE, Fr. [ niniatura, It. repreſentation in a {mall compals, 


| 7 leſs than the reality] 1. A painting of pictures in water 


colours very ſmall; a delicate kind of painting, conſiſting of little 
points or dots, inſtead of lines, commonly done on vellum, with very | 
thin, ſimple water colours. We ſhould ſee mankind epitomized, and 
the whole ſpecies in miniature. Addiſon. 2. Gay has improperly 
made it an adjective. And make a mature creation grow. Gay. 
Mi'xixIx, adj. ſmall, diminitive. Uſed in {light contempt. One 
blaſt of thy minitin mouth. Shakeſpeare. TOY 
Mixtxix, a ſmall fort of pins. | 
Minim, /ub/t. [of minimus, Lat.] 1. A little thing, a pigmy, a dwat. 
Minims of nature, 7. e. reptile creatures of the ſmaller kind, Milton, 
2. This word is applied in the northern counties to a ſmall fort of 
freſh-water fiſh, which they pronounce mennim. See Mixxow, 
Mixiu, {with muſicians] a note of ſlow time, two of which make 
a ſemibrief ; as, two crotches make a ie, two quavers à crochet, 
and two ſemiquavers a quaver. | | 
Mi'xIM {with printers] a ſmall ſort of printing letter. : 
MrNx1Ma Naturalia, Lat. [in philoſophy] are the primary particles 
whereof bodies conſiſt, called alſo corpuſcles and atoms, or the left 
poſſible diviſions of matter, and out of which all bodies are con. 
pounded. | 
M1'NimENTS [in law; for muniments] muniments are the evidence 
or writings whereby a man is enabled to defend his title to his eſtate. 
M1'nimvs, ſalſt. Lat. a being of the ſmalleſt fize. 
Mi'xiuis {with mathematicians] See Maxiuis & Mininis. 
Minto'crRaphHy [miniographia, minium, Lat. and ve, Gt. 
write] a writing with vermillion. | . ; 
Mi'xnion [mignon, Fr. mignore, It.] a favourite, particularly one in 
high favour with a prince or great perſon, a darling, a lou _ 
dant. Uſed in contempt, or ſlight and familiar kindneſs. A ſpeci 
minion of Andromanas. Sidney. 
M1'x10x of the lar geſi Size [with gunners] a piece of orduance 0 
three inches and a half diameter at the bore, eight feet in length, k 2 
containing 1000 pound weight of metal; it carries a ball three ui 5 
diameter, weighing three pounds twelve ounces: the charge 0 . 1 
der is three pounds and a quarter, and its point blank 1hot 1s 12; 
aces. 7 1 
Ordinary Mix io E gunners] a large gun three ger 1 
meter at the bore, in length ſeven feet, its weight in metal 2 
(Wo 
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pound, carries a bullet of two inches one eighth diameter, a 


dvar. 
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« and a half; the charge of powder is two pounds and a half, 


lank ſhot is 120 paces. 


[ minium, Lat.] having the colour of red led or ver- 


0 und 
d its point b 5 
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million. e 3 ad. [from diminiſh, of minus or mine, Lat.] to 
To MYNISH, 8 vi They are miniſbed and brought low thro' 


mM 

Fe: ni ire, Fr. miniſtro, It. and Sp. of miniſter, Lat.] 1. 
1 1 "a an official. 4. An agent, one em loyed to 
An a - or parpole, one who acts not by inherent authority, but under 

an) = Be not ye miniſters of ruin. Sidney. . 
or” 1eTER of the Goſpel, a clergyman, whoſe office is to attend the 

{:rvice of God and the church. _ ; f 
18 7ER of State. 1. A perſon intruſted by the prince or ſtate with 
nnen of the government; or to whoſe care the principal 
I are committed. The miniſters to kings. Bacon. 2. An agent 


or refident in a prince's court, from a foreign power, without the dig- 


ador. 
ere. verb neut. [miniftrare, It. and Lat.] 1. To offici- 
te, to ſerve, to attend. They which miniſter about holy things. 
70 „in hiant. 2. To give or adminiſter medicines. Canſt thou not 
nine to a mind dileas'd. Shakeſpeare. 3. To give ſupplies of 
things needful, to contribute. f 
ſubſtance, St. Luke. 4. To attend on the ſervice of God, or miniſtry. 
Let us wait on our miniftring. Romans. 
MixiSTERIAL, adj. [miniſterialis, Lat.] I. Attendant, acting at 
command. Service and miniſterial officiouſneſs in the ox. Brown. 2. 
Acting under ſuperior authority. 3. Pertaining to a miniſter of the 
church, or the office of eccleſiaſtics, ſacerdotal. Miniſterial 8 
+ were then in uſe. Hooker. 4. Pertaining to miniſters of itate, or 
"ſons in ſubordinate authority. 3 Ee 
Minisrexy, or Mr'nisTRY [miniftere, Fr. miniſters, It. miniſerio, 
Sp. mimjterium, Lat. this word 15 now contracted to miniſtry, but uſed 
by Milton with four ſyllables office, ſervice or charge in any em- 


ployment; but in an eſpecial manner the function of a prieſt, or of a 


miniller of ſtate. With iniſteries due and ſolemn rites. Milton. 
MrxisTRAL, adj [miniftralts, Lat.] belonging to a miniſter. 


| MintsTRANT, adj. [mini/{rans, Lat.] miniſtring, ſerving, attendant, 


ating at command. Milton. MS, 5 

MixisrxA“TIoN [ iniſtro, Lat.] the act of miniſtring or ſerving, 
agency, office of an agent delegated or commiſſioned by another. 2. 
Service, office, eccleſiaſtical function. If 
more glorious than the former, the miniſter is more holy. Alter- 


wry. 
Mynray ſcontrafted from miniſtery ; miniſterium, Lat.) 1. Of- 
fce, ſervice. In all the mini/tries of his proper houſhold the church. 
gerat. 2. Office of one ſet apart to preach, eccleſiaſtical function. 
Miraculouſly called to the minz/zry of the goſpel. Locle. 3. Agency, 
intervention, interpoſition. The ordinary miniſiry of ſecond cauſes. 


ftterbury. 4. Buſineſs. Abhorred the wicked miniſtry of arms. 


Dryden. 5. Perſons employed in the public affairs and adminiſtration 
of government. 5 oo 5 
Mrxrun [with painiers] red lead; it is made of common lead, 


calcined in a reverberatory furnace; or elſe of white lead, put into an 


earthen pan, and ſtir'd with a ſpatula over a fire. Melt lead in a 
broad earthen veſſel unglazed, and ſtir it continually till it be cal- 
cined into a gray powder : this is called the calx of lead ; continue the 
fre, flirring 1t in the ſame manner, and it becomes yellow. In this 
ſte it is uſed in painting, and it is called maſticot or maſſicot. After 
this, put it into a reverberatory furnace, and it will calcine further, 
and become of a fine red, which is the common minium or red led. 
Among the ancients minium was the name for cinnabar. Hill. 
Mr'nxzxin [minicene, Sax. a nun] a mincing laſs, a proud 
minks, a nice dame. | | 
Mi'wnex1ns, a ſort of fine pins uſed by women in dreſſing; alſo a 
fort of (mall cats-gut ſtrings for violins, See MINIkIN. 
Mrxxixc Days, certain days, or anniverſary feſtivals, in which 
the ſouls of the deceaſed were had in ſpecial remembrance, and regu- 
lar offices ſaid for them. | 
Mr'nxixes of @ - Diſeaſe, the previous or foregoing ſymptoms 


* 


of it. 


Mrxxocx, ſub/t. [of this word I know not the preciſe meaning ; it 


1s not unlikely that zinnock and minx are originally the ſame word. 
Johnſon.) And forth my minnock comes. Shakeſpeare. | 


Mi'xxow, ſubſt. ( menue, Fr.] a very ſmall fiſh. The minnow, when 


e is in perfect ſeaſon, and not ſick, which is only preſently after 
1 hath a kind of dappled or waved colour, like a panther, 
on his ſides, inclining to a greeniſh and ſky colour, his belly being 
milk white and his back almoſt black, or blackiſh : he is a ſharp bi- 
ter at a ſmall worm in hot weather, and in the ſpring they make ex- 
cellent tanſies, being waſhed well in ſalt, and their heads and tails cut 
off and their guts taken out and fried with yolks of eggs, primroſes 
and tanſy. Walton. | 
Mr'xox, adj. Lat, 1. Petty, inconſiderable. Petty errors and 
Minor lapſes. Brown. 2. Leſs, ſmaller. Minor and leſs miſtakeable 
numbers. Brown, | 
Minox, ſubſt. [mineur, Fr. minore, It. menos Sp. of minor, Lat. in 
aw] one who is in non-age or minority ; or a male or female before 
ey have arrived at the age of 21 years; one whoſe youth cannot 
Jet allow him to manage his own affairs. 


4 4 [in muſic} is applied to fixths and thirds; as a ſixth and 


Id minor. 


Mixos [with logicians] the minor propoſition in a ſyllogiſm or 


3 cal argumentation, is the ſecond or particula propoſition, which is 
o called the aſſumption. The ſecond, or minor propoſition, was, 


i this kingdom hath cauſe of juſt fear. Bacon. 
oM vokaTE, verb act. [am nor, Lat.] to diminiſh, to leſſen. A 


word wers 6 
8 Jet admitted into the language. In what degrees diſtance 


e object. Glanville. 


gg NORATED, part. paſſ. [minoratus, Lat.] diminiſhed or made 


Mi%oaa'TION [of minorate] the act of making leſs, diminution, 


decreaf, y 


run A word not adopted. Some minoration of our offences. 


Others miniſtered unto him of their 


If the preſent mini/tration be 


MIR 
Mi'xonir Es, or Mr'xoss, friars of the order of St. Franels. 
Mixo'riTY [minorite, Fr, minorita, It. of minoritas, from mintry 
Lat. 1. Non age, or the ſtate of being under age. During the 
king's minority. Hayward, 2. The ſtate of being leſs. 3. The 
ſmaller number; in contradiſtinction to majority, 
_ Mino'Tavs, H. [minetaure, Fr. minos & taurus, Lat.] a monſter 
— 9 by the poets, half man and half bull, kept in Dædalus's la- 
yrinth. TE 
Mixo'very [law term, of main ouvre, i. e. the work of hand} 
a treſpaſs in a foreſt, by any engine or device made with the hand to 
catch deer. | 
Mi'nster [mynyren, or mynpene, Sax, monſter, Su.] a con- 
ventual church, a monaſtery, an eccleſiaſtical fraternitv, a cathedral 
church, This word is ſtill retained at York and Litchfield. 
M1'nsTREL [meneſtrier, Fr. meneſtril, Sp. mexeſtrallus, L. Lat.] a 
muſician, one who plays upon inſtruments. Eſtcemed as a nunſtrel at 
a feaſt. Sandys. | | 
Mr'nsTRELsY, 1. The muſician's art, muſic, inſtrumental har. 
mony. And all the world applaud his min/tr:lfy. Davies. 2. A band 
or number of muſicians, Such haſt thou arm'd the min/trelf of hea- 
ven. | 
Misr [mint, Dan. mynta, Su. munt, L. Ger. müntz, H. Ger. 
menthe, Fr. menta, It. mentha, Lat. unn, Gr.] an herb. The mint is 
a verticillate plant, with labiated flowers conliſting of one leaf; theſe 
are collected into thick whorles in ſome ſpecies, but in others they 
grow in a ſpike, each flower having four ſeeds tucceeding it, which 
are incloſed in the flower-cup : it hath a creeping root, and the whole 
plant has a ſtrong aromatic ſcent. Miller, | 5 
Mix [mine, mynt1an, Sax. to coin muente, Du and L. Ger, 
muentze, H. Ger. mynt, Su.] 1. The place Where the king's coin is 
made. 2. any place of invention. The mints of calumny are at 
work. Aadiſon. 3 | 
To Mix, verb af. [minxan, Sax, mynta, Su. muenten, Du. and 
L. Ger. muentzen, H. Ger. ] 1. To coin, to ſtamp money. New coins 
2 filver which ſhould be then minted. Bacon. 2. Po invent, to 
orge. | | 


M1'nTED, part. adj. [of mint] coined as money. 


MrNnTact [of mint] 1. That which is coined or ſtamped, Milton, 
2. The duty paid for coining. Ainſworth, | 
Mi'xrER [of int] coiner. Camden. 
. MiſnTMan [of mint and man] one {killed in coining. Bacon, 
Mi'xT-MasTER [of mint and maſter} 1. One who prelides over 
coinage. Boy/e, 2. One who invents, The great mint-majiers of 
theſe terms. Locke. | | 
MrwveT, Fr. a ſtately regular dance, or the tune belonging 
to it. i 
Mix uu, falt. 1. [With printers] a ſmall fort of printing letter. 
See Minim. 2. [With muſicians] a note of flow time. See Mix iu. 
3. A brown, tawny, or dark colour. | „„ 
Minv'scul =, Lat. [with printers] the ſmall or running letters, 


as diſtinguiſhed from the maju/culz, or capital ones, 


Minu'Te, adj. [menu, Fr. minuto, It. menudo, Sp. of minutus, Lat.] 
ſmall, little, ſlender, ſmall in bulk or couſequence. Some minute 
philoſophers. Denham. | | FI, | 

MixuTe Tythes, ſmall tythes, ſuch as uſually belong to the vicar, 
as wool, lambs, pigs, &c. | 

Mi'x UTE, /ub/t. Fr. [ minuto, Sp. minutto, Port, minuta, It. minu- 
tum, Lat.] 1. The ſixtieth part of an hour. 2. Any ſmall ſpace of 
time. | 5 

MinvTe [in geography] the ſixtieth part of a degree, which is 
ſomething more than an Englith mule. | 1 

MixvrE {in architecture] is the thirtieth part of a meaſure, called 
a module. | 

MinuTE Line [with navigators] a ſmall long line tied to a log of 
wood, having ſeveral knots or diviſions at 50 feet diſtance, wound 
about a reel fixed in the gallery of a ſhip. The uſe of which is, by 
the help of a minute-glaſs, to make an eltimate, and keep an account 
of the way or diſtance a ſhip runs at ſea. 

MixurE, /«b/t. 1. The firſt draught of a writing. This is com- 
mon in the Scottiſh law. 2. The abſtract of the ſentence of a judge. 
3. Short notes on any thing. | 1 | 
To Minute Down. wero act. {minuter, Fr.] to enter or write 
down ſhort notes for memorandums, to ſer down in ſhort hints. I 
minuted what he had ſaid. Spectator. 

Mi'N ur EBOOK [of minute and book] a book of ſhort hints. 

Mi'nuTEGLAss [of mirute and glaſs] a glaſs, of which the ſand 
meaſurcs a minute in running. | = 8 

M1'NUTELY, adv. [of minute, the adj.] 1. ExaQly, to the leaſt 
part. To keep that ſlow pace, and obſerve minutely that order of 
ranging all he ſaid. Locke. 2. In a minute manner {from minute, the 
ſubſt.] every minute, with very little time intervening, As if it 
were minutely proclaimed in thunder. Hammond. 3. In the following 
paſſage it ſeems rather to be an adjective, as hourly is both the adjec- 
tive and adverb. Now minutely revolts, upbraid his faith-breach, 
Shakeſpeare. 

M1iNnuTENEss {of minute] ſmallneſs, inconſiderableneſs. Bentley. 

Mi'xuTE-WATCH [of minute and watch] a watch in which mi- 
nutes are more diſtinttly marked than in common watches, which 
reckon by the hour. Boyle. 

M1'xuT10N [old records] a letting of blood. 

Minya'canTHEs [in botany] an herb, a kind of trefoil. 

Minx (contracted, 1 ſuppoſe, from minnock. Johnſon] a young, a 
proud pert wanton gf Betore the proud virago minx. Hudibras. 

Mi-yarTyY [in French heraldry] a term uſed, denoting the eſ- 
cutcheon is halt way down, parted per pale, and there croſied by ſome 
other partition. | | 

M1'qQuELETS, a fort of foot-ſoldiers inhabiting the Pyrenean moun- 


tains, armed with piſtols under their belts, a carabine and a dagger. 


Mix ABI LITY | mirabilitas, Lat.] wonderfulnels. 

Mr'RACLE, Fr. [miracalo, It. milagro, Sp. and Port, of miracu/um, 
Lat.] In theology, miracles are works effected in a manner unuſual 
or different from the more tated and ordinary method of the almighty 

providence 
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MIS 


providence, by the interpoſition either of him/e{f, or of ſeme intelligent 
agent, ſuporior to man, for the evidence and Jena of ſome particular 
doctrine, or in atteſtation to the authority of ſome particular perſon or 
perſons ; an effect above human or natural power. ; 
Miz a'culovs [miraculo/us, miraculum, Lat. miraculeux, Fr. mira- 
colgſo, It. milagreſo, Sp. and Port.] pertaining to miracles, done by mi- 
racle, or by power more than natural. Tillotſon. | 
Miz a'cuLousLY, adv. [of miraculous] by miracle, by power a- 
bove natural. : 
Mira'cuLovsNrss, the ſtate of being effected by miracle, ſuperio- 
rity to the powers of nature. 
Mix a'vos, . Sp. [from mirar, to look] a balcony, a gallery 
whence ladies ſee ſhews. 
Rode round to every mirador, 7 
wi Beneath each lady's ſtand a ſtop he made. Dryden. 
Mraz [moer, Du.] dirt, mud, at the bottom of water. 5 
TO Mik E, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to whelm in the mud, to ſoil 


With mud, | 


Mia E, /ub/t. [myr, Wel. myna, Sax. mier, Du.] an ant, a piſmire. 

Mia Drumble, the herb ſpoon - wort or ſcurvy-graſs. | | 
Mi“ xIxESS [of miry] dirtineſs, muddineſs, fulneſs of mire. | 
Mx K SOME, adj. [mork, dark, Dan. In the derivatives of this ſet, 
no regular orthography is obſerved, It is common to write murt, to 
which the reſt ought to conform. Joh] dark, obſcure. Through 
mirk/ome air her ready way the makes. Spenſer. 

Mizo'BoLaxs, a fort of plumbs, | 

Miroi's [in cookery] a particular way of dreſſing food, as eggs 
dreſſed au miroir, 1. e. broken into a plate of gravy, and afterwards 


iced with a red hot iron. 


Mr'rxoTon {in cookery] a fort of farce made of veal, bacon, /Wc. 

Miso, or Mixxoug (miroir, Fr. miras, Sp. to look] 1. A 
looking glaſs, or the ſurface of any opaque body poliſhed and adapt- 
ed to reflect the rays of light, which fall upon it, and exhibit repre- 
ſentations of objects. 2. [Metaphorically] a pattern or model, that 


on which the eye ought to be fixt, an exemplar, an archetype; as, h 
is a mirror of virtue and patience. | 


Mizror Stones [ ſelenites, Lat.] Muſcovian ſtone, which repreſents 
the image of that which is ſet behind it. _ | : 

MizxTa [mynde, Sax.] jollity, merriment, gaiety, laughter. Moft 
of the appearing irth in the world is not mirth, but art. South. 

Mi'xTHFUL, adj. [of mirth and full] merry, gay, chearful. At 


our mirthful board. B. Johnſon. 


Mi THLESss [of mirth}] joyleſs, cheerleſs. Is 
Mi'x v, aj. [of mire] 1. Deep in mud. In how miry a place, 

how ſhe was bemoiled. Shakeſpeare. 2. Conſiſting of mire. | 
Mis [miy, Sax. miſſa, Goth. ] a particle, which in compoſition of 


Engliſh words implies ſome ill defect or error, as demeanor, behaviour, 


miſdemeanor, miſbehaviour, luck, chance, mifluck, miſchance : from 
mes, in Teut. and Fr. uſed in the ſame ſenſe. 

The etymologies and analogies of words compounded with ms, be- 
ing here only general, ſee them more particular under their primi- 
tives. 

M1'sa [old records] a compact or agreement, a firm peace. - 

MisaccETTA“TIox, a wrong underſtanding or apprehending of any 
thing. | | 

MisaccE'PTI1ON [of miſs for amiſs, and acceptation] the act of taking 


a thing wrong or ill. 


Misapve"NTURE, or MiSAVE“NTVURE [of mis and adventure; meſa- 
wentur?, Fr. foentara, It.] 1. Miſchance, ill luck, bad fortune. 2. 
[In law} the act of killing a man, partly by negligence, and partly 
by chance, as by throwing a ſtone, or ſhooting an arrow careleſly, 
manſlaughter. | | 

Misapve* 
Shakeſoreare, | 

Mis1ovrce (of 1 Sax. and advice] bad counſel, 

To Misapv1'se, verb ad. [of mis and adviſe] to give bad counſel, 

M1'sapv1sED, adj. [of mis and adviſed] ill cad, badly di- 
rected.  - | 

M15 a1'MED, adj. [of mis and aimed] not aimed rightly. Spenſer. 

Mi'sanTHROPE, MisanTHRO'Pos, or MisaxTHRO'PIST [miſan- 
thrope, Fr. miſantropo, It. wioarlewn@-, of wicww, to hate, and arJeu- 
., Gr. a man] a man hater, one who hates mankind. I am mi- 

anthropos, and hate mankind. Shakeſpeare. | 
Alas, poor dean! his only ſcope _ 
Was to be held a mi/anthrope. Swift. | 

Misa x TROY [miſantbropie, Fr. wioarYpurica, of wirew, to hate, 
and aryfwn®-, Gr. a man] hatred of mankind. 


, 


M1saPPLICA'TION [of mis and application] application. to a wrong 


ſe. | 
To MisaPPLY', verb af. [of mis and apply] to apply ill. 
To Mis APPREHE'ND, verb ag. not to radertand rightly, 
M1$sAPPREHE'NSION [of mis and apprehenſion] the act of apprehend- 


ing wrong, miſtake, 


To Misascr1's, verb act. [of mis and aſcribe] to aſcribe falſely. 
That may be miſaſcribed to art, which is the bare production of na- 
ture. Boyle. | 

To Miss Ass T', verb at. [of mis and affign] to aſſign erroneouſly. 
We have not »i/afigned the cauſe. Boyle. | | 

To MisBeco'mt, verb act. [of mis and become] not to become, to 
be unſeemly or unfit. | 

M1sBEco'MING, part. adj. [of miſbecome] indecent, not ſuiting. 

MisBeco'T, or MisBEGO'TTEN, part. adj. [of mis and begot, or 
begetten] ill-begotten, unlawfully or irregularly begotten. 

To MisBEHa've, verb act. [of mis and behave] to behave ill, or 
improperly. | 

M15BEHA'VED, part. adj. [of mis and behaved] untaught, ill-bred. 
Like a miſbebawed and ſullen wench. Shakeſpeare, 

 MisBgHa'viouk of avs and behaved) ill conduct, bad practice, ill 
behaviour. Aadiſon. | | 

el. [of mis and belief] a falſe faith or religion, a wrong be- 
lief. | 
To 'MisBEL1z've [of mis and believe] to diſtruſt, to believe 


amiſs, to put a wrong or ill meaning upon, to take words or exprel- 


NTURED, ag}. {of miſadventure] unfortunate, unlucky. | 


_ reckon or number wrong. 


in falſe gods. Hooker. 2. A perſon of baſe principles or practices à 


take. Davies. 


Mis 


Mnuse1t1z'verfof mis and believer] one that "FROM 
or believes wrongly. Dryden. a holds a fl religion 
MisggLik'vixol x, adv. fo miſbelieve diſtruſtfully 

M1sBo'pinG, part. adj. [of mis and han boding or thr 
To Misc LL, verb act. [of mis and call} to call wro 
improperly, | 
1SCA'RRIAGE, [of mis and carriage] ill behaviour, ill f 
any undertaking, failure ; alſo an untimely bringing forth _ 


"eng i 
ug, to name 


abortion. a 
To Misca'AR x, werh act. [of mis and carry] to bri 
before the time; alſo not to ſucceed in an a to be 2G a chil 
prize, not to reach the effect intended. an enter. 
To Misca'sr, verb act. [of mis and caſt 
of. Men miſcaſt their days. Brown. 
 MisceLLa'Ne, ſubft. [miſce/laneus, Lat. this is corrupted into map; 
or meſtlin] mixt corn, as wheat and rye. To make ſome „% „ n 
corn. Bacon. Pets | me micelle in 
MisceLLa'xzovus, adj. [miſcellaneus, Lat.] 1. Mixt 4 
out order, 2. Compoſed of various kinds. | "Opether i 
M1sceLLa'neousness [of miſcellaneous} mixture or mixedneſ 
gether without order, compoſition of various kinds. 855 
Mi'scgLLANY, adj. [miſcellaneus, Lat.] mixed of vari 


] to take a Wrong zccoun 


ou 
veteran army compounded of 1 forces of all 3 A 
Mr'scELLANY, /ub/t. a maſs form acon 


| out of various kinds, To r. 
commend any miſcellanies or works of other men. Pope. T 


Mischa'xcx [of mis and chance] an unhappy accident. m; 
tune. She had Ante upon ſuch miſchances, 22 22 Mite. 
Mischer {miſchef, obs. Fr.) 1. Hurt, damage, whatever! 1 
and injuriouſly done. 2. Ill conſequence, vexatious affair. 

To Mr'scnree, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to hurt, to harm, to 
jure. Can it bring to our ſouls any benefit? rather it miſchief den 
Sprat. | 

. [of miſchief and make] one who Cauſes mil. 
chief. . | 

Mr'scx1evous, adj. [of miſchief} 1. Injurious, hurtful 
deſtructive, wicked. 2. Spiteful, malicious. | 

M1'scytEvousLY, adv. [of miſchievous] hurtfully, wickedly, 

Mr'scnigvousNess [of miſchievous] hurtfulneſs, perniciouſneſs, de. 
ſtructiveneſs. * rof a eb Hit 

MisciB1'LiTY, or Mr'sc1BLENESS [of miſcible] capably of bei 
mingled or mixed with ſome other thing. BO Holy "_ 
| erg [of miſcibilis, Lat.] that may be mingled. 
Miscrra rio [of mis and citation] unfair, or falſe quotatiqn 
Charged with miſcitation and unfair dealing. Collier. 
TO Miscr'r E, verb act. [of mis and cite] to quote wrong, 

M1iscLai'm [of mis and claim] miſtaken claim. Bacon. 

M1sco'entsanT [in law] ignorant of, or not knowing. 

To Misconcei've, verb act. [of mis and conceive] to underſtand. 
wrong, to have a wrong notion of, to misjudge. 

M1scoxce'sT, or Miscoxck'r Trion [of mis and conceit, or cnc 
tion] wrong notion, falſe conceit or opinion, Hooker. 

Misco“ pur [of mis and conduct] ill conduct, bad management of 


f noxious i 


affairs. | 


To Misconpvu'ct, verb af. [of mis and conduct] to manage amils 
to carry on wrong. | TT 
 Misconje'cTurE [of mis and conjecture] a wrong gueſs, Broun, | 

MisconsTRuU'CT10N [of mis and conſtruction] a falſe ſenſe or mean- 
ing, wrong interpretation of things or words. Brown. 

TO Misco'nsTRUE, verb ad. [of mis and conſtrue] to interpret 


ſions in the worſt ſenſe. | 
M1sconTEe'NTED, adj. {bu mis and contented] diſcontented. 
_ MisconTi'nuance [of ut and continuance] a diſcontinuance, in- 
terruption, or breaking off, ceſſation, 
To Miscovu'NsEL, verb ac. [of mis and counſel} to give bad cout- 
ſel. Milton. | _ N | 
To Misco'unT, verb ac. [of mis and count; meſcounter, Fr.] to 


Misckk'Ancz, or M1'scREANCY [of miſcreance; meſcroiance, Fr. 
ſuſpicion, infidelity, adherence to a falſe religion. | 

Mr'scsEancr, atheiſm, ſimony. Aylife. 

Mi'scxzaxr [of miſcreant, of croyant, Fr. 9. d. male credens, Lat. 
one who believes amiſs] 1. An infidel, an unbeliever, one who believes 


vile wretch. Thoſe mi/creants ought to be made ſenſible that our con- 
ſtitution is armed with force. Addi/or. 5 
Misc EA“TE, or MiscxEA'TED, adj. [of mis and created] ill made, 
ill ſhapen, formed unnaturally or illegitimately. Spenſer. 
M1spee'ps {of mis and deed] evil doing, bad action. 1 
To MrsDet'm, verb act. [of mis and deem] to judge ill of, to m 


MrsDemea'nor, or MisDEMEA'NOUR, /ubft. {of mis and ny 
the act of behaving one's ſelf ill, an offence or ault, ſomething leb 
than an atrocious crime. to 
Higb MispEMEAN OUR, a crime of a heinous nature, and next 
high-treaſon. | 25 
1E VOTIo [of mis and devotion] miſtaken piety. Domme. 
Mispi'zZ r [of mis and dier] improper food. Spenſer. | 
To MisdisrTNOUIsn, verb ad. [of mis an diſtingui/p] to m 
wrong diſtinctions. Hooker. offend, t0 
To Mtzp'o, verb a. [of mis and do] to do wrong, to ofen 
commit a chr maya 8 65 
Misbo'ER [of miſdo) an offender, a malefactor. . A 
To rt ke To, att. [of mis and doubt] to lud of dece! 
or danger, | danger. 
M1sousT [of mis and nf] 1, Suſpicion of crime ws 1 
Shakeſpeare. 2, Irreſolution, heſitatlon. And change 1 
reſolution. ＋ ed? | 
M1$po'1xc, ſub/t. [of miſde] ill-doing. 
M1sz, or Me ast Foe Fr. in law] the ſame as meſſuage- f., that 
Misz, Fr. [law word] a certain tribute or fine of 3000 24 on the 
the inhabitants of the county palatine of Cheſter paid a * * 
change of every owner of that earldom, for the enqo) men 
liberties. Miss 


ake 


M19 


a writ of right] ſignifies the ſame that in other 
orgy Accoraing to this phraſe, 70 join the miſe 
Gonifies the ſame as to ſay, to join the mie upon the 


ſts. 
rar r. verb act. [of mis and employ] to uſe to wrong 


purpoſes. of mis and employment] improper application. 
en at. ; A — — one —— with 
den A wretch, a mean fellow. Both theſe ſenſes are now 
_— : 3 A covetous _— to * one who in wealth 
ov" 21 miſerable with the fear of poverty. 
mak - n Fr. [miſero, It. and Sp. mi/eravel, Port, of mi- 
1 from . Lat.] 1. Wretched, unfortunate, calamitous. 
bed, worthleſs. 3. Culpably parſimonious, covetous, ſtin- 
2. baſe, niggardly, pittiful, paultry. . 
BY, /ERABLENESS [Of miſerable] wretchedneſs, ſtate of miſery ; alſo 
niogardlineſs, covetouſneſs, &c. | 
Nirsxx Abl (of miſerable] 1. Wretchedly, unfortunately, cala- 
mitouſly. 2. Meanly. 3. Covetouſly, poorly. 
Misz'aerE [i. e. have mercy] a title given to the 51ſt pſalm, 
only called the p/alm of mercies, and generally directed by the 
ln to ſuch malefattors as bad the benefit of the clergy allowed 
them, . oe 
„Lat. ſi. e. have mercy upon me] a moſt exquiſite 
SE ts e or Zh cauſed by an — or twiſting of 
dn or from the periſtaltic motion inverted. See CHoRDAPSUs and 
nenen, Lat. 1. Mercy, or compaſſion. 2. [In law] an 
arbitrary fine or amercement impoſed on an offender, and it is called 
wiricardia, or mercy, becauſe it ought to be very moderate, and ra- 
ther leſs than the offence committed, and the entry is idio in miers- 
e Lat. [in a law ſenſe] alſo ſignifies ſometimes a 
being quit or diſcharged of all manner of amercements that one hap- 
ns to fall under the penalty of in a foreſt. 15 
MiskxIcoRDIA [in Athens and Rome] a goddeſs who had in thoſe 
places a temple, which — a ſanctuary or place of refuge to crimi- 
d unfortunate perſons. | 8 
ny [mi/ere, Fe. miſeria, It. Sp. and Lat.] 1. Sad condition, 
in, diſtreſs, wretchedneſs, unhappineſs. 2. Calamity, cauſe of mi- 
ſry. And mourn the mi/eries of human life. Dryden. 3. {Of mi- 
f avarice, covetouſneſs, criminal parſimony. This ſenſe is obſolete, 
Misksr E EM, jubft. [of mis and efteem] flight, diſregard. 
To Mise a'sH10N, verb act. [of mis and faſhion] to form wrong. 
Misra's810NED part. adj. [of misfaſbion] ſhapen wrong or ill. 
Misr auc, or MisFEa'sance, Fr. [in law] miſdoing or treſ- 
ſſes, | | | : 
"To Misro'xm, verb act. [of mis and form] to put in an ill form. 
zer. 7 | : 
\ 15r0'RTUNE [of mis and fortune] evil fortune, calamity, ill luck, 
Misrokx runs never come alone. Ex 
Fr. Un nalbeur ne vient jamais ſeul, or, Un mal attire I autre. Lat. 
Aud ex alio malum. Ter. The Ger. ſay : Esbeut allezeit ein unglück 


dum and ern die hand. (One misfortune always ſhakes hands with 


nother.) Like many other vulgar proverbs, when it happens it is 
taken notice of, otherwiſe not. * - 

To Miscr'vz [of mis and give} to fill with doubt, to deprive of 
confidence ; it is always uſed with the reciprocal pronoun. His heart 
niſcave him that theſe were ſo many meeting-houſes. Addi/on. | 

0 MisGo'verN, verb act. [of mis and govern] to rule amiſs, to ad- 
miniſter unfaithfully. 

Mis60'vernsD, ad}. * miſgovern] uncivilized, rude. Shakeſpeare. 

Misco vERNANcR [of mis and governance] irregularity. | 

Miseo'vernmenT [of mis and government] 1. Ill adminiſtration of 
pre affairs. Raleigh. 2. Ill management in general. Taylor, 3. 
regularity, inordinate behaviour. I am ſorry for thy much i- 
vernment. Shakeſpeare. "LCs TON 

Miscurſpance [of mis and guidance] falſe direction. He cauſes 
an error in his choice, the 2xi/euidance of which muſt naturally en- 
gage him to his deſtruction. South. 7%. * 4 

To Miscv1'pe, verb act. [of mis and guide] to direct ill, to lead 
the wrong way. , ge | 

Misua'v [of mis and hap] a miſchance, ill luck, calamity. Sidney. 

Mis4a'pen, 4%. [of mip-pcapen, Sax.] having an ill ſhape ; this 
ſhould be written mis/hapen. 


Misn-Mask, ſubſt. milch⸗malce, Ger. and misk⸗ mask, Su. and 
Teut.] a mingle, a hotchpot, a confuſed jumble or mixture of things. 


A low word. 


To Misurro'r [of mis and employ] to uſe improperly. See Mis- 


IMPLoOY, 
1 Misines's, verb ad. [of mis and infer] to infer wrong. 


To Misixro' xu, verb act. [of mis and inform] to inform wron , to 
deceive by falſe accounts. CN, Nor] : 
. ISINFORMA'TION [of ferm] falſe accounts, falſe intelligence. 
con, 
To Miswrx'krRET, verb a8. [of mis and interpret] to interpret 
Wong. to explain to a wrong 24. B. Johnſon. Ig 
To * verb a. [of mis and join] to join improperly or un- 


ilton. ; 
to M15)u'pes, verb a#. [of mis and judge] to judge wrong, © 


e opinions. L'Eftrange | 
MisxE NNING, or M1sKo'NNinG [of mis and connan, Sax. a law 
2 a varying or changing one's ſpeech in court. 
- Wer RING, or MiSHE'RISING [ a law term] a being quit of fines, 
eitures or amerciaments, for a tranſgreſſion proved before a judge. 


Fo, Mint r, 9 254 [of mir and lay] to lay in a Wrong place. 


4 


W 


hater, 
Miso or [miſegynia, Lat. of wooyurac, of pcrw, to hate, and 


MIs 
MisLa'rzk [of mlay) one that miſlays, or puts in the wrong 


place. Bacon, | 

To Mr's.e, verb next. [g. d. to miftle, i. e. to rain ſmall like a 
= to rain in thick and ſmall drops, imperceptibly, like a miſt, 

rewW. % 

To MisLea'D, verb af. [of mis and lead] to lead the wrong way; 
to betray to miſtake, or miſchief. Bacon. 


Mer xv, ul,. [corrupted from miſce/lane] mixt corn, as wheat and 
rye. Mortimer, f | 


MisrT KE, ſubf. [from the verb] diſapprobation, diſtaſte. Shake- 


ſpeare. 


To MisL!ss, verb af. [of mis and like ; of mir-Selican, Sax. ] 


not to like, to diſapprove. Raleigh, 


MrsL1'xer [of ile] one that miſlikes or diſapproves. Aſcham. 
0 MisLtve, verb neut. [of mis and live] to live ill. Spenſer. 

To Misma NAGE, werb act. [of mis and manage] to manage ill. 
. 8 NAGEMENT [of aus and management] bad management, ill 

To MisMa'sx, verb act. [of mis and mark] to mark with the 
wrong token. Collier. | | 

To MisMa'Tcn, verb act. [of mis and match] to put things to 
others, to which they are not fellows, to match unſuitably. 

M1'sxa, or Mi'sana, part of the Jewiſh talmud. 


To Misxa'me, verb af, [of mis and name] to call by a wrong 
name. Boyle. 


MisNo'wer [in law, of mis and nommer, Fr.] a miſ-calling or 


miſ-terming, the uſing one name or term for another; an indictment, 
or any other act, is vacated by a wrong name. 
To Misonsz'xvr, verb act. [of mis and obſerve] not to obſerve 
accurately, Locke. 
M1s0cH"emisT [of et, Gr. to hate, and chemiſt ] ſuch perſons 
who profeſs themſelves enemies to chemiſtry. 
Mi50'camisT. [wooyapS-, of wow, to hate, and yay, Gr. mar- 


Tape] a marriape- hater. 


| Miﬀo'camy. [wooyapua, of wow and yay, Gr. marriage] mar- 
riage-hating, or the hatred of marriage. | 
M1$0'@yx1ST ¶ miſogynus, Lat. of wooyvy®., Gr.] a woman- 


yur, Gr. a woman] hatred and contempt of women. | | 
Eno e [miſoponus, Lat. of woora®-, Gr.] one that hates la- 
ur | 


To Mtso'sDeR, verb act. [of mis and order] to conduct ill, to ma- 


nage irregularly. Their miſordered life when they were young. 


Aſcham. | | 5 | 
M1is0'zpes {from the verb] irregularity, diſorderly proceedings. 


M1so'sDeRLY, adj. [of miſorder] irregular. Aſcham. 


To MispE“LL, verb ad, ſof mis and pe to ſpell wrong. &pecs 


tator. | | 
To Misr Rl up, pret. and part. paſſ. miſpent [of mis and ſpend] 1. 
To ſpend amifs, to, waſte to no purpoſe, to throw away. Every m 


pent or unprofitable hour which has ſlip'd from them. Rogers. 2. To 

waſte, with the reciprocal pronoun. The preterite in this ſenſe ſhould 

be written miſpend. F. Philips. | | 
Misez'npee [of miſpend] one who miſpends, or ſpends ill or pro- 


digally, Norris. 


MispeRsva'siox [of mis and perſuaſion} wrong notion, falſe opini- 


on. Decay of Piety, 

To Mi1seLa'cs, verb ad. [of mis and place] to put in a wrong 
Place. South. | | 
To Misror'nt, verb ad. [of mis and point] to confuſe ſentences by 


wrong pointing. 


MisPr1'NTED, part. adj. [of mis and print] printed wrong. | 
To Misek1'se, verb ad. [ſometimes it ſigniſies mi/taken, from the 
French verb meſprenare ; ſometimes undervalued or diſdained, from 


the French verb mepriſer. Hanmer. It is in both ſenſes wholly obſo- 


lete] 1. To miſtake. Shake/peare. 2. To light, to ſcorn, to deſpiſe. 
Shakeſpeare. ; | 
Mtses1'sron [from miſpriſe; mepriſon, Fr.] 1. Scorn, contempt. 
Shakeſpeare. 2. In ſome old ſtatute, it ſignifies miſtake, miſconcep- 
tion. Glanville. 3. [In common law] it ſignifies neglect, negligence, 
or overſight. Ty; 


M1spR1510N of Clerks [a law term] is a default or neglect of clerks 


in writing, engroſſing or keeping records; for which defaults no pro- 
ceſſes are to be made void in law, or diſcontinued, but are to be a- 
mended by the juſtices of aſſize. | 


M1spR1$10N of Felony, &c. [in law] is the making a light account 


of ſuch a crime by not revealing it, when a perſan knows that it has 
been committed ; or by ſuffering any perſon who has been committed 
to priſon, even upon ſuſpicion of it, to be diſcharged before he has 
been indicted for it. This offence of miſpriſion, is finable by the 
juſtices, before whom the offender has been convicted. 55 
Misreis1oN of Treaſon, is the concealing or not diſcloſing known 
treaſon ; the puniſhment for which offence is, that the offender ſhall 
loſe his goods, and the profit of his lands, during his life, and ſuffer 
impriſonment during the king's pleaſure, | 


To MisPROPO'RT10N, verb ac. [of mis and propertion] to join with- 
out due proportion. | 


M1sPROPO'R T1ONED, part. adj. [of miſproportion)] not proportional. 
MiseRo'uD, adj. 8 mis and proud] vitioully proud ; obſolete. 


| Shakeſpeare. 


To M1sQuo'TE, verb ag, [of mis and guote] to quote falſely, Ar- 
buthnot. a | 

To Misz £c1'TE, verb ad. [of mis and recite] to recite not accord- 
ing to the truth, Bramball. If | 

0 9 verb act. [of 12 re reckon ; of muy -neccan, 

Sax.] to reckon or compute wrong. St. | 

= MisRELA'TE, verb ad. lo mis and relate] to relate falſely or 
inaccurately, Boyd. 


MisazlA“Tiox [of miſre/ate] falſe or inaccurate narrative, Bran- 


9 3 | To 


3 [of id] one that miſleads, or leads to ill, Brere- 


: 
1 
1 


. 


MIS 

To Misa“ MBER, werb a. [of mis and remember] to miſtake by 

truſting to memory. Boyle. 

To MisK ETO RT, verb act. [of mis and report] to give a falſe ac- 
count of, to give an account diſadvantageous and falſe. Hooker. 

Misk ETO“ [from the verb] falſe account, falſe and malicious re- 
preſentation. South. 

To M1sreeresE'NT, verb af. [of mis and repreſent] to repreſent 
otherwiſe than it is, to falſify to diſadvantage. Swif?. 

M1sREPRESENTA'TION [of mis and repreſentation] 1. The act of 
repreſenting wrong. Swift. 2. Account maliciouſly falſe. Atterbury. 

Misru'Ls ſof mis and rule] diforder, miſgovernment, tumult, re- 
vel, unjuſt domination. Pepe. 

Lord of MisRxuLe, or Mafter of MiskuLs, a ringleader in a diſtur- 
bance or riot ; the chief of a company of revellers ; or the manager of 
a ſociety at merry-makings. 

Miss [a contraction of miſtreſs] 1. The term of honour to a young 
girl or young gentlewoman. Swif?. 2. A kept miſtreſs, a concubine, 
a ſtrumpet, a proſtitute. Dryden. 

To Miss, verb act. pret. miſſed, part. paſſ. miſſed or miſt I miſſen, 
Du. and Ger.] 1. To miſtake, not to hit by the mind. Milton. 2. 
Not to hit by manual aim. Pope. 3. To fail of obtaining. When a 
man mi//es his great end. Locke. 4. To diſcover ſomething to be un- 
expectedly wanting. I kept all that this fellow hath in the wilderneſs, 
ſo that nothing was miſſed. 1 Samuel. 5. To be without. We can- 

not ni him. Shakeſpeare. 6. To omit. She wou'd never m/s one 
day. Prior. 7. To perceive the want of. South, 

To Miss, verb neut. 1. To fly wide, not to hit. 2. Not to ſucceed. 
Bacon, 3. To fail, to miſtake. 1 Samuel. 4. To miſcarry, to fail. 
Milton. p. Jo fail to obtain, learn or find. Knolles. s 

Miss, * [from the verb] 1. Loſs, want, thoſe which are loſt. 
Locke. 2. Miſtake, error. - 

Mi'ssal, Sp. {[-:if#l, Fr. male, It. miſſale, Lat.] a maſs-book, 
containing ſeveral maſſes to be uſed for the ſeveral feſtival days in the 
Romiſh church. 8 | 

M1s:a'T1cvs, barb. Lat. [in doomſday- book] a meſſenger. 

To Mts5a'r, verb neut. [of miſs and ſay] to ſay ill or wrong. Spenſer. 

To Missk'xu, verb neut. [of miſs and ſeem] to make falle appear- 
ance. Sbenſer. 

Mi'sszLrog. See M15TLETOE. | . 

To MissERVE, verb a. [of mis and ſerve] to ſerve unfaithfully. 

MisrhO Hr [of mis and thought} an ill thought. | 


Mi'ssEN Maſt, or Mi'zzen Maft [mezaen, Du. And therefore it 
were better written nigen or mixxen; in a ſhip] is a maſt that 


is erected in the ſtern or back part of it; there are in ſome large 
ſhips two ſuch maſts, and when ſo, that maſt of the two which ſtands 
next to the main maſt, is called the main miſſen, and the other that 
ſtands near the poop, is called the bonaventure miſſen. The length 
allowed for a miſſen maſt is half that of the main maſt, and the length 
of the miſſen top maſt, is half that. | 1 
Missꝑ x Sail [in a ſhip] the ſail that belongs to the miſſen yard. 
M1 _ Top Sail [in a ſhip] the ſail that belongs to the miſſen top- 
ail yard. | 
Men or Me1ssxn Gross, or Silver GRoss, a Saxon coin, in 
value two-pence halfpenny. | | | 
To Missna'pe, verb act. [pret. miſhaped, part. paſſ. miſhapen] 
1. To ſhape ill, to form ill, to make deformed, 2. In Shakeſpeare 
perhaps it once ſignifies ill directed, as to ſhape a courſe. 7ohnſon. 
Mr'ssi1E, adj. [miſfilis, Lat.] that may be thrown, caſt or hurled 
by the hand, ſtriking at a diſtance. Pope. | 
MissiLE [in heraldry] a mixture of ſeveral colours together. 
Mi'ss tox, Fr. and Sp. [miffone, It. of miſſio, Lat.) 1. The act of 
ſending from one place or 3 to another, commiſſion, the ſtate of 
being ſent by ſupreme authority. 2. Perſons ſent on any account, 
aun for propagating religion. There ſhould be a H of three of 
the brethren. Bacon. z. Diſmiſſion, diſcharge. Obſolete. Bacon. 
4. Faction, party: obſolete. Shakeſpeare. | | 
Mr'ss10wn {of the Pope] a power or licence given by him, to preach 
the Romiſh doctrines in foreign countries. | | 
M1's$10nNaky, or M1'ss10NER [miffionaire, Fr. miſſionario, It. and 
Sp.] 1. One ſent to propagate religion. The preſbyterian miſſionary. 
Sein 2. Miſſionaries [in the Romiſh church] are prieſts, both ſe- 
cular and regular, which have a miſſion from the pope, or are ſent into 
Pagan countries, to preach Chriſtianity to them, or to preach the Ro- 
man Catholic religion to thoſe that diſown the Pope, &c. | 
Like mighty miſſioner you come, | | 
8 Ad parles infidelilum. Dryden. | 
Mr'ss1ve, adj. [mifious, Lat. ſent] 1. Such as may be ſent; as, 
letters miſſiue. Bacon. EN | : 
In vain with darts a diſtant war they try, 
Short and more ſhort the -i/ive weapons fly. 


Dryden. 


M1'ss1ve, /ub/t. Fr. 1. A letter ſent. It is retained in Scotland in 4 


that ſenſe. Aids came in to him, partly upon -/ives and partly vo- 

luntaries. Bacen. 2. A meſſenger. While wrapt in the wonder of it, 

came miſſiues from the king. Shakeſpeare. | | 
To Miss EA k, verb act. [of mis and ſpeak] to ſpeak wrong. Shake- 


are. 

Miss vꝰx A [with Catholics] a ſinging the hymn called nunc dimitlis, 
'and performing other ſuperſtitious ceremonies to recommend and dif- 
miſs a dying perſon. 
 MisT4'eN, pret. and part. pafſ. [contrafted for miſtaken, of to mi/- 
tate, and fo retained in Scotland] This dagger hath ifa en. Shake- 
ſpeare. | | 

f MisTA'KABLE, - [of miſtake] liable to be conceived wrong. 
Minor and leſs mifakable numbers. Brown. 

To MisTa'kxE, verb act. [of mis and take) to conceive wrong, to 
take ſomething for that which it is not. What is prettily ſaid is mi- 
ken for ſolid. Locke. | | 

To Misrax E, verb neut. to err, not to judge right. | 

To MisTa"Te, verb act. [of mis and flate, This ſhould be misfate] 
to ſtate wrong. They mate the queſhon. Sanderſon. | 

To MisTEa'ch, verb act. [of mis and teach] to teach wrong. A 
miſtaught or neglected youth. L'Eftrange. | 

To M1sTE'L, verb ad. [of mis and ze/{] to tell unfaithfully or inac- 


mote part of the plant from the male flowers, and conſiſt 


take u 


MIT 
To MisrE “MER, werb a. b 
diſorder. . e e es temper il, u 


Mr , adj. [meſtier, Fr. . | 
1 STER, adj. ¶meſtier, Fr.] trade or occupation: Obſolete. Oe 


To MisrTE'&m, web af. [of mis and term] to te 


To Misrhi'xk, verb a8. [of mi ebay. Neouſly, 
Shakeſpeare, | Len ene TY way 


To MrsTi'me, verb af. [of mis and ti | 
for a thing ; to do it out of * me] not to take 2 "18h tine 

M1'srixess [of miſty] cloudineſs, ſtate of the ſky bei 
ſtate of any thing covered with ſteam. Bacoy. p Mercaf, 

Mt1'sr1on [miſtus, Lat.) 1. The ſtate of being ming! 
new texture reſulting from their miſtion. Boyle. 2. A m5 od. Þy the 

Mr'sTLET9E [mistelean, Sax. miltel, Dan. birdlime, 2 
wig] a plant. The flower of the miſtletoe conſiſts of one 2 dan, 2 
is ſhaped like a baſon, divided into four parts, and beſe cal, which 
The ovary, which is produced in the female flowers, is er g 

P in a re. 
ter leaves: This becomes a round berry full > Of for ba. 
incloſing a plain heart-ſhaped ſeed. This ni 2 ſubſtance, 
from ſeed, and is not to be cultivated in the earth as moſt 7 Produceg 
but will always grow upon trees, whence the ancients e kd, 
ſuperplant, Who thought it to be an excreſcence on the regs na 
the ſeed being previouſly lodged there, which OPinion 55 thou 
rally exploded. The manner of its propagation is thus: The 4 
toe-thruſh, which feeds upon the berries of this plant in w; n 
it is ripe, doth open the ſeed from tree to tree, for the ng When 
the berry which immediately ſurrounds the ſeed doth ſometime thn 
it to the outward part of the bird's beak, which, to get — _ 
he ſtrikes his beak at the branches of a neighbouring tree — 0 ne, 
the ſeed ſticking by this viſcous matter to the butk which if 15 
upon a ſmooth part of the tree, will faſten itſelf, and the Fr light 
winter put out and grow. The trees which this plant doth moſ oh 

n, are the apple, the aſh, and ſome other ſmooth — 
1 0 een that whenever a branch of an oak tree bath — 

eſe plants growing upon it, it is cut off and pre 1 
in oy colletiicas Far curioſities. Miller. freed by beau 

1'STLIKE, adi. of miſt and lite] reſemblin i 1 

Misro'L d, pret. 2 ph paſt. 1 miſiel. W 

M1s'To0's, pret. and part. paſſ. of miſtake, 

Mrſ'sTREss [maiſtrefſe, maitreſſe, Fr. magiſtra, Lat.] 1. A 90 
who governs. Correlative to ſervant or ſubject. Rome now pe 
fireſs of the whole world. F. Johnſon. 2. A woman who poſſes f. 
culties uninjured. Sidrey. 3. A woman ſkilled in any thing, Mit, 
4. A woman teacher. Sift. 5. A paramour or ſweetheart, a _ 
man beloved and courted. Clarendon. 6. A term of contemptuay 


addreſs. 7. A whore, a kept miſs or concubine. 


MisTRYAL * law term] an erroneous trial. 3 

To MisTru'sT, verb act. [of mis and truſt] to have a ſuſpicion, to 
doubt, to regard with diffidence. As reaſons why theſe things ſhould 
be miſirufled or doubted of. Hooker. 8 
; M1sT&usT [mip-tpupa, Sax.] ſuſpicion, want of confidence, difi 

ence. | | 

MisTRU'sTFUL [of mis, truft, a pici oubting, dif 
9 U „1 N, nd full} ſuf) picious, doubting, dif. 
- MisTRu'sTFULLY, adv. [of miſiru/tful] faſpicioud, with diff. 
ence. IF 
 MisTrw'srruLNEss [of miſſruſiful] ſuſpicious temper, difid 
doubt. I found a 2 — ea rs of myſelf Sidny, 5 

Misrzu'sTI Ess [of miſtruſt] confident, not ſuſpecting. Where he 
doth in ſtream miftru/tleſs play. Carew. 

Misr [misv, Sax. mitte, Dan. miſt, Du. and Ger.) 1. Vapours 


| hovering over the earth, and ſtaying till they are either drawn up- 


wards by the rays of the ſun, or falling down to the earth by their own 
weight, where by a leſs degree of cold, they are changed into dew, 
and by a greater into hoar-froſt. 2. A low thin cloud, a ſmall thin 
rain not perceiv'd in fingle drops. 3. Any thing that dims or dar- 
kens. K. Charles. ; 
To Misr, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to cloud, to cover with a va- 
pour or ſteam. Shakeſpeare. | = 
M1'sry [of ai; mirviex, Sax.] 1. Clouded, overſpread with 
miſts; as, miſty weather. Phings ſeem bigger in mifly mornings. 

Waiten. 2. Obſcure, dark, not plain. ? 

Mis run [miſtura, Lat.] a mixture, a mingle mangle. 
M:su'sace [of miſuſe] 1. Abule, ill uſe. 2. Bad treatment. 
To Misv'se, verb adi. [of mis and uſe; meſuſer, Fr.] to abuſe, b 

make a wrong uſe of, to treat improperly. To miſuſe the fervent ze 

of men to religious arms. Raleigh. | 
Misv“sE — the verb] an abuſe of liberty and beneft, bad uſe 
bad treatment. Leſt he ſhould puniſh the mi/u/e of our mercies. Ain. 


bury. 

To MisunDERSTA'ND, verb act. [of mis and underſtand; mu- unden 
and pranden, Sax. ] to underſtand amiſs, to miſtake, to miſconceive. 
Hooker. Pots 5 

MisunDERSTA'NDING, ſub/?. [of miſunderſtand] 1. Difference, di. 
agreement. Boyle. 2. Miſtake, error, miſconception, Bacon. 

To Miswe'eNn, verb neut. [of mis and ween] to misjudge, to mit- 
truſt. Spenſer. | 

To Mrswe'xD, werb. neut. [of mis and pendan, Sax.] to go wrong 
Spenſer. | itriol 

M's v, ſulſt. a kind of mineral, Miſy contains no 2 h on 
but only that of iron: It is a very beautiful mineral, of a fine brig 
yellow colour, and of a looſe and friable ſtructure, and much 
the golden marcaſites. Hill. (mall 

TE [mide, mixe, Sax. mijt, Du. midas, Lat.] 1. am Cal 
worm breeding in cheeſe or corn, a weevil. J. Philips, *: dial 
coin, about the third part of our farthing - 3. Any thing provet . * 
ſmall. 4. In weight the 2oth part of a grain. The n pe 
eight contains 13 pennyweight 21 grains and 15 mv, 8 ju 
are 20 in the _m — terling ws e is in value 43 Eng" pen 
and 11-hundredths of a penny. uthnot. ; 

Mi Tall [in French heraldry] ſignifies that the eſcutcheon 
cut only half way athwart, by way of bend ſiniſter. gower ca 
MiTe'LLa, 1. A plant. It hath a perennial root; the 


con{1!t5 


0 
0 
N 
a 
ſ 


MIX 


leaf, and is divided into five parts; che flower conſiſts 


ente of 0n* which expand in form of a roſe: the ovary becomes a 
of fue en nich terminates in a point gaping at the top in form of 
ian, mitre, and full of roundiſh ſeeds. Miller. 2. [Among 

a biſhop a ſwathe which holds a hurt or wounded arm. 
2 2 1 [with falconers] a ſort of vermin which infect the heads and 
8. 8 
. adj. [miteſcens, Lat.] growing mild. 


Mi'rHRAX, Lat. [wi9gat, Gr.] a precious ſtone of a roſe colour; 


hen expoſed to the ſun. 
but changeade , Fr. [mitbridaiom; Lat, wvevarn;, Gr. of Mithri- 
69 Lin of Pontus, the inventor of it, among whoſe papers the re- 
dates, fit 12 found, and carried to Rome by Pompey] a confection, 
4.44 reſervative againſt poiſon ; ſeveral of the ingredients of 
__ — pers fleſh, opium, agaric, ſquills, &c. it is one of the 
W 


capital medicines of the ſhops, conſiſting of a great number of ingre- 


dients. ä 7 715 
| Muſtard [thlapfi, Lat.] The flower of the mithridate 
=. cone of — — — in form of a croſs, out of whoſe cup 
= * intal, which becomes a ſmooth roundiſh fruit, having com- 
riſes — afy border, and flit on the upper fide, divided into two 
__ 7 rniſhed with ſmooth roundiſh ſeeds, To which may be added 
* Jivided leaves which diſtinguiſh it from creſſes. Miller. 
1 TiGAnT: adj. [mitigans, Lat.] mitigating, lenient, lenitive. 
To MYT1GATE, verb act. [mitiger, Fr. mitigare, It. and Lat. mi- 
ar, Sp.] 1. To appeaſe, to pacify, to cool, to moderate. Frequent 
epportunity of mitigating the nerceneſs of a party. Addiſon. 2. To 


ſotten, to make leſs vigorous. That the rigour of their opinion were 
Nen, 


f 4izated. Hooker. 3. To alleviate, to make mild, to 
— 1 5 how that Which muſt be endured may be niti- 
ray Heoter. 4. To mollify, to make leſs ſevere. Milton. 
MiTIGa'TION) Fr. [mitigazione, It. of mitigatis, Lat.] the act of 
cifying or aſſwaging; a remitting the ſeverity of a decree or puniſh- 
ment, an abatement of any thing harſh or painful. Bacon. 
Mir AL, adj. {of mitra, Lat.] belonging to or like a mitre. 
MiTRal Valves [in anatomy] two valves in the heart, placed at 
the orifice of the pulmonary vein, in the left ventricle of the heart; 
thus called from their reſemblance to a mitre. Their office is to doſe 
the orifice of it, and to prevent the blood from returning through the 
in into the lungs again. 
, French addy] ſignifies that the eſcutcheon is 
cut athwart, but only half way bendwiſe, that is by bend dexter, for 
the ſiniſter is called mi- Taille. 7 
Mirak, Fr. [mitra, It. Sp. and Lat. purge, Gr.] 1. Anornamentfor 
the head in general. 2. A kind of epiſcopal crown. Mitres or fag- 
ts have been the rewards of different perſons. Watts. 3. [Among 
de Romaniſts] an ornament worn by popiſh biſhops and abbots, 
when they walk or officiate in their formalities upon ſolemn occaſions ; 


it is a round cap pointed and cleft at top, having two fannels hanging 


down the ſhoulders. The pope has four mitres, different in richneſs, 
which he wears according to the ſolemnity of the feſtival. : 
MrTze [with artificers] an angle that is juſt 45 degrees, a kind 
of joining two boards. a N ; 
Mrrxgp, adj. [of mite] wearing a mitre, adorned with a mitre. 
Or nitred prieſt appoint the ſolemn day, Prior. : 
Mirzep Abbots, ſuch governors of monaſteries who have obtained 
the privilege of wearing the mitre, ring, gloves and croſier ſtaff of a 
bihop. Among us, thoſe that were exempt from the dioceſan's juriſ- 
dition, as having within their own precinQs epiſcopal authority, and 
being lords in gt were called abbots ſovereign. Aylfe. 
. or MiTTEN, an ancient meaſure containing ten buſhels. 
MTTe'xpo Manuſcriptum, Qc. Lat. a judicial writ directed to the 
treaſurer and chamberlain of the exchequer, to ſearch and tranſmit the 
foot of a fine from the exchequer to the common-pleas. 


Mrrrexs [mitgenes, Fr.] 1. A fort of warm and coarſe winter 


gloves. 2. Gloves that cover the arm without covering the fingers. 
To handle one without mittens. Ainſevorth. : 

Mi'rTevT, adj. [mittens, Lat.] ſending forth, emitting. Hu- 
mours peccant in quantity or quality thruſt forth by the part mittent 
upon the inferior weak parts. Viſeman. : 

Mi'rT1Ga1. [at Surat in India] a weight for ſilk, containing two 
drams and an eighth. | | 

Mirriuus, Lat. [i. e. we ſend] a precept directed by a juſtice of 
the peace to a goaler, for the receiving and ſafe-keeping a felon, or 
ether offender by him committed to the goal. Alſo a writ by which 
records are transferred from one court to another, 
| Mrya [in pharmacy] is the pulp of a quince, boiled up with ſugar 
into a thick confiſtence ; or a medicine like a thick ſyrup. 

To Mix, verb act. [miſchen, Du. meler, Fr. meſcolare, It. meſclar, 
Sp. mifurar, Port. mixtum, ſap. miſceo, Lat. to mix] 1. To put various 
ingredients together, to unite different bodies into one mals. 2. To 
form of different parts. Bacon. 3. To join, to mingle. Brothers 
Jou mix your ſadneſs with ſome fear. Shakeſpeare. 

Mrxex [mixen, Sax.] a dunghill, a layſtal. 

Mer Number [in arithmetic] one which conſiſts of an integer and 
a fraction, as 8 18. 

Mir Body [with chemiſts and philoſophers] one which is com- 
pounded of divers elements and principles; in contradiſtinction to 
thoſe which chemiſts ſuppoſe to be elementary, or conſiſting of one 
principle only, as they take ſulphur, ſalt, Qc. to be. 


| Mix Angle [in geometry] an angle which is formed by one right 


* and 15 curved one. 
IXT Figure [in geometry] a figure which is bounded by lines, 
Partly right and 2 2 
4 ner Proportion, or MixT Ratio [with mathematicians] is when 
ie ſum of the antecedent and conſequent is compared with the dif- 
de between the ſame antecedent and conſequent. | 

IXT Mathematics, are thoſe arts and ſciences which treat of the 
Properties of quantity, applied to material beings or ſingle objects, 
i A pacay, geography, dialling, navigation, gauging, ſurvey- 


IXT Tith . 
young of — are thoſe of butter, cheeſe, milk, &c. and of the 


n ien [in law] is one that lies both for the thing detained, 


and againſt the perſon of the detainer. 


MOC 


Mixr Mode [according to Mr. Locke] is a combinatlo 
7 of {, 
ſimple ideas of different kinds ; as — conſiſts of — — 
RT Oc. ; ; 
IXTI'LLo, or MgsT1'Lo [in ancient deeds] mixt corn. 
corn or maſlin ; as wheat and uo | 5 


Mr'xTton, af. Fr. [from ix] the act of mingling, or the union | 


and coalition of divers corpuſcles into one body, confuſion of one body 
with another. As elementary or ſubterraneous mixtions. Brown, 

Mr'xTLY, adv. [from mix] with coalition of different parts into 
one body, confuſedly, 

Mr'xTurs [mixtura, Lat] 1. The act of mixing, the ſtate of bein 
mixed, a compoſition of ſeveral things mixed together, a maſs form 
by mingled ingredients. 2. That which is added and mixt. A mind 
free an diſentangled from all corporeal mixtures. Stilling fleet. 

 MrxTuze [in phyſic] an aſſemblage or union of ſeveral bodies of 
different properties in the ſame maſs. | 


MrxTuRe [in drapery] the union, or rather confuſion, of ſeveral 

wools of different colours, before they are ſpun. | 
Mr'z-Maze, ſubft. [a cant word, formed from the reduplication of 

maze} a labyrinth, or place full of intricate windings. The clue to 

lead them through the e of variety of opinions, Locke, 
Mi'zzen [mezaen, Du.] See Mtssen. 


Mr"zzLinG, adj. [of miyr, Sax. 9. 4. miſtling] raining in very 


ſmall drops. See MisLE. 

M1'zzv, ſubſt. a bog, a quagmire. Ainſworth. 

_ Mntmo'nics [pypoxn, Gr.] the act of memory; alſo precepts, 

rules or common places to help the memory. 

- ITY Lat. [prpoown, Gr.] memory, the mother of the 
ues. | | | 
Mo, adi. [ma, Sax. mae, Scot.] more, making greater number, 

Calliope and muſes mo. Spenſer. | 
Mo, adv. [from the adj.] further, longer. Shakeſpeare. | 
To Moan, verb act. Imænan, Sax. to grieve] to lament, to be- 


| wail, to deplore. 


To Moan, verb neut. to grieve, to make lamentation. 


Moan, /ub/. [from the verb] lamentation, grief expreſſed in words 
or cries, : 


Mo'aneuL, adj, [from moan; of mænan and pull, Sax.) lament- 


able, Q. | | 
Mo'axeuLLY, adv. [of moanful] lamentably. 
Moar [mox, Sax. norte, Fr. a mound, mota, L. Lat.] a ditch or 


canal of water encompaſſing a houſe, town, &c. for defence. The 


caſtle I found of good ſtrength, having a great mar round about it. 
Sidney, 


MoarT [in fortification] a hollow ſpace or ditch, dug round a 


town or fortreſs to be defended, on the outſide of the wall or ram- 


D Moa [in fortification] one which is without water, and ought 
to be deeper than one that is full of it. 

Flat-bottomed Mor [in fortification] a moat which has no ſloping, 
the corners of it being ſomewhat rounded. = 

Lined Moar [in fortification} one, the ſides of which are caſed with 
a wall of maſon's work. | | 

MoarT [in natural hiſtory] See Morz, 48 | 
TO Moar, verb. act. [mitter, Fr.] to ſurround with canals or 
ditches for defence. A moated caſtle. Dryden. 


Mos [contracted from mobile vulgus, Lat.] 1. The rabble, the | 


ys in a tumultuous rout. 2. A kind of woman's night-cap or head- 
reſs, | N | 

To Mos, verb af. [from the ſubſt.] to inſult a perſon riotouſly, 
to harraſs or overbear by tumoult. | 

Mo'sseD, part. adj. dreſt in a mob; alſo inſulted by a mob. 

Mo BBisu, adj. [of mob] mean, done after the manner of the mob, 
like the rabble. 

To Mo'sBLE, verb ac. [ſometimes written able, perhaps by a 
ludicrous alluſion to the Fr, je n habelle. Fohiſon] to dreſs groſsly or 
inelegantly. But who, oh! who hath icen the mobb/ed queen. Shake 
Jpeare. | 

| Mo'sny, adj. a potable liquor made of potato roots, uſed in Ame- 
rica. 

Mo'nTLUE, falt. Lat. and Fr. the populace, the rout, the mob. 
The unthinking mobile. South. A 

Primum MoBiLz [in the ancient aſtronomy] a ninth heaven or 
ſphere, imagined to be above thoſe of the planets and fixed ſtars. 


Mom1'tiTy {[mobilite, Fr. movilita, It. of mobilitas, Lat.] 1. (In cant 


language) the populace, the mob, the rabble. 2. Nimblenceſs, ac- 

tivity. Mobility is the power of being moved. Locke. z. Fickleneſs. 

inconſtancy. | 

___ Mo'chLia CN, Gr.] the act of reducing diſlocated bones to 

their natural ſtate. | | | 
Mo'cyo Stone, Jubft. [from Mocha in the Faſt-Indies, therefore 


more properly Mocha- lone] Mocho ſtones are nearly related to the 


agat kind, of a clear horney gray, with declinations repreſenting moſ- 
ſes, ſhrubs and branches, in black, brown or red, in the ſubſtance of 
the ſtone. Woodward, 

To Mock, verb ad. [ mocquer, Fr. moccio, Wel. of uwxaw, Gr.] 1. To 


ſcoff or laugh at, to flout, deride, or jeer, to ridicule. The juſt up- 


right man is mocked to ſcorn, Fob, 2. To deride by imitation, to 
mimic in contempt, For mocking marriage with a dame of France, 
Shakeſpeare. 3. To deceive, to defeat, to elude. 4. To fool, to 
tantalize, to play on contemp:uouſly, Why am I zzock'd with death? 
Milton. | 

To Mock, werb neut. to make contemptuous game or ſport, 

Mock, /ub/t. [from the verb] 1. Ridicule, act of contempt, fleer, 
gibe, ſneer. Fools make a mock at fin. Proverbs, 2. Contemptuous 
imitation, mimickry. 

Mo'ck aBLE, adj. [of mock] expoſed to mockery or deriſion. 

Mo'ckLE, ach. [the ſame with ick/e. See MicKLE] this word is 
variouſly written mickle, mickel, mochil, mochel, muckle. 

Mo'cker [of mock] 1. One who mocks, a derider, a ſcorner. God 
is ſeldom mocked but to the mocker's contuſion. South, 2. One that 
deceives, an eluſory impoſtor, a cheat. 

Mocxa'pors, a fort of woollen ſtuff for darning ; weaver's thrums. 

Mo“ ex ER Y [moguirie, Fr.] 1. Mocking, jeſt, icorn, ſportive inſult, 
2. Banter, ridicule, contemptuous mertiment. 3. Sport, ſubject of 

| laughter, 
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M OD 


laughter. 4. Vanity of attempt, deluſory labour, vain effort. 5. 


Imitation, counterfeit appearance, vain ſhow. 
Mock Privet, or Mock Wilkaw, ſubſt. names of plants. 2% 
Mock ING Pird [of mock and bird; in Virginia] a bird which imi- 
tates the notes of all the birds it hears. 
Mo'cxinGLY, adv. [of mock] with petulence, with inſult, in con- 
empt. bs | 
— abn. [of mocking and flock] a but for merri- 


ment. 


Mo'p AL, adj. [modale, Fr. of modalis, Lat.] a term uſed by ſchool- 
men to ſignify the mode or manner of exiſting, not relating to the eſ- 
ſence. When we ſpeak of faculties of the ſoul, we aſſert not with the 
ſchools, their real diſtinction from it, but only a modal diverſity. Glan- 
wille. g g 
Mooa'tiTy, ſub. [of modal; with ſchoolmen] the manner of a 
thing in the abſtract, or the manner of exiſting, accidental difference, 
modal accident. To ſignify things or the modalities of things. Holder. 
7 Mo'vBury, a market-town of Devonſhire, 223 miles from Lon- 

on. a | 

Move, Fr. [moda, It. and Sp. of modus, Lat. mod, Sax.) 1. Way, 
manner, faſhion, or form, method. 2. Form, eternal variety, acci- 
dental diſcrimination, accident. A mode is that which cannot ſubſiſt 
in and of itſelf, but is always eſteemed as belonging to and ſubſiſting 
by the help of ſome ſubſtance, which, for that reaſon, is called its ſub- 
jet. Watts, z. Gradation, degree. What modes of ſight betwixt 
each wide extreme. Pope. 4. State, appearance. Death changes 
the mode. 5. [Mode, Fr.) faſhion, cuſtom. Their different habits 
and drefles according to the mode that prevailed. Adai/on. | 
The Move of a thing [with logieians] is that, which being con- 
ceived in a thing, and not being able to ſubſiſt without it, determines 
it to be after a certain manner, and cauſes it to be named ſuch. This 
is alſo called the manner of a thing, or attribute or quality. 

Internal Mops [in metaphyſics] thoſe modes which are inherent i 
the ſubſtance; as roundneſs in a bowl. 3 5 

External Mob Es, are thoſe which are extraneous to the ſubject; as 
when we ſay a thing is beheld, deſired, loved, & c. | 

Simple Mopks, are combinations of ſimple ideas, or even of the 


ſame ſimple ideas ſeveral times repeated; as a ſcore, a dozen, Oc. 


Mixt Moves, are combinations of ſimple ideas of ſeveral kinds; as 
beauty conſiſts in a compoſition of colour, figure, proportion, &c. 


Immediate Mop Es [with ſchool-men] are ſuch as are immediately 


attributed to their ſubjects or ſubſtantives ; as motion is an immediate 
mode of the body, underſtanding of the mind. 

Mediate Moves, are thoſe that are attributed to the ſubje& by the 
intervention of ſome other mode; as ſwiftneſs and flowneſs are only 
attributable to the body in reſpect to its motion. 5 | 

Eſſential Mod Es, or Inſeparable Mop Es, are attributes, without 


| which the ſubſtance cannot ſubſiſt; as wiſdom, goodneſs, c. in God; 


figure, place, quantity, &c. of the body. | 
Non Eſſential Mops, or Separable Monks, are attributes which af- 
fe created ſubſtantives, remaining affixed to them ſo long as is ne- 
ceſſary; as the whiteneſs of milk, coldneſs of ice, Qc. | 
Pofitive Mop Es, are ſuch as give to their ſubſtantives ſomething po- 
ſitive, real, and abſolute. | | 
Privative Mops, are attributed to ſubjects, when the mind per 
ceives ſome attributes to be wanting therein, and frames a word which 
at firſt ſight ſeems to denote ſomething poſitive, but which in reality 
only denotes the want of ſome property or mode; as a privation of 
light is attributed to a blind man. LE 
Moves of Spirit, are knowledge and willing. 
Mops of Body, are figure, reſt and motion. | 
Mops [in muſic] the particular manner of conſtituting the octave, 
as it conſiſts of ſeven eſſential or natural notes, beſides the key. | 
Doric Mops [in muſic] was a mixture of gravity and mirth, in- 
vented by Thamyrus of Thrace. 


Phrygian Mope [in muſic] was adapted to the hindring of rage, 


invented by Marſyas the Phrygian. 2 
Lydian Mop [in muſic] was proper for funeral ſongs, and invented 
by Amphion. — If this be true, what ſhall we make of that couplet 
of Drya-n's ? | | | | 
Softly ſweet in Lydian meaſures, 
Soon he ſooth'd his ſoul to pleaſures. 


To Mo'DpEL, verb af. [madeller, Fr. modellare, It. madelar, Sp.] to | 


frame according to a model, to faſhion, to plan, to mould, to form, 
to delineate. The government is modelled after the ſame manner with 
that of the cantons. Aadiſon. | 

Mop [medelle, Fr. of modellus, modulus, Lat. modelio, It. models, 
Sp.] 1. An original or pattern which any workman propoſes to copy or 
imitate ;z it is made either of wood, ſtone, plaiſter, &c. and in archi- 
tecture ſhould be made by a ſcale, where an inch or half inch repre- 
ſents a foot, for the more exa& compleating the deſign. 2. A repre- 
ſentation in miniature of ſomething made or done. The oY of 
ſeveral ancient temples. Addiſon. 3. A mould, any thing which 
ſhows or gives the ſhape of that which it incloſes. 4. Standard, that 
by which any thing is meaſured. 5. In Shakeſpeare it ſeems to have 
two unexampled ſenſes. Something formed or produced. | 

I have commended to his goodneſs 
The model of our chaſte loves, his young daughter. Shakeſpeare. 

6. Something ſmall and diminutive ; which perhaps is likewiſe the 
meaning of the example affixed to the third ſenſe. England, model 
to thy inward greatneſs. Shakeſpeare. | 
Mop [with architects] a kind of meaſure, which is the diameter 
of the bottom of a pillar in each order, by which the length, &e. of 
i: is meaſured, and which is commonly divided into 60 equal parts, 
called minutes ; except in theſe of the Doric and Tuſcan orders, where 
the model is but half the diameter. 

MopeL ſin the Compoſite, Corinthian and Ionic orders] is divided 
into 18 parts, the ſame as module. 

Mo'peLLED, part. adj, [modelle, Fr.) framed or faſhioned according 
to a model or pattern. | 

Mo'peLLEs [of model] one that models, plans, or contrives. 

Mope'xa, the capital of a duchy of the ſame name, in Italy, 20 
miles N. W. of Bologna. Lat. 44% 45 N. Long. 11 2o' E. 

Mo'vERABLE, ad. [moderabilis, Lat.] moderate, meaſurable, 


MopERATENESS [0 


2 Mo'DERATOR [moderateur, Fr. moderatore, It. of 
1. - Fhe pg or thing that calms or reſtrains. A 
ſions an 


putation to reſtrain the contending parties from indecency, and conf 
ne 


miliar things ſupernatural and cauſeleſs. Shake/prare. 

it is rather, in ſtrictneſs, what partakes partly of the antique, 
judgment. 

manner. A word invented by Swift. | 

times, in contradiſtinction to the ancients. Ancients in phraſe, mere 


_ arrogantly, not with e ee I may mode/ly conclude. Dryden, 
n 


the ſtays before, being a part of the tucker, is called the modeſy-piece, 


MOD. 

To Mo'ptrare, werb act. [moderer, Fr. 
It. moderates, Lat.] 1. To qualify, temper, . ah 
Blackmore. 2. To govern or ſet bounds to, to ke wn temperae 
to quiet, to reprefs. Arbuthnot. 3. To leſſen or fr hy cOmpa 

Mo'pERATE [modert, Fr. moderato, It. maderade, 8 8 F 
Lat.] 1. Temperate, ſober, that does not exceed. | 147 Uy, 
of moderate eating. Ecelgfiaſticus. 2. Not hot of tem eep COmerh 
poſition, 3. Not luxurious, not expenſive. A mud of di. 
peare. 4. Not extreme in an opinion, not ſan wine table, Shak. 
Placed between extremes, holding the mean, oth king £2.» 
mation, as well this moderate kind, which the church of En of refor. 
taketh, as that other more extreme and rigorous, which ce "Bland kay 


ar, 


elſewhere have better liked. Hooker. Tan Church 
oODERA'Ta Mi/ericerdia [in law] a writ for th ; 
moderate amerciament, in any court not of record. e abating of a in. 


Mo'pERATELY, adv. [of moderate] 1. Tem 

ly. 2. In a middle dere A = r ſober 
moderate | moderation, Rate of he 

rate; temperateneſs. | es 

Mopzra'T10Nn, Fr. [moderazione, It. moderaciin, 8 
Port. of moderatio, Lat.] 1. Forbearance of extremity, the rue, 
temper to * —— = of keeping a due mean bw 
tremes. 2. | ity; a vi * 
— 1 mneſs of mind, equanimity; a virtue that govern al 


moderator, Lat 


| moderat 
a procurer of contentedneſs. Walton, 2. A dec f 8 
a 


controverſy, an umpire at a diſputation, one who preſides in a dif 
ll. 


them to the queſtion. | 
MoDeraTRrIX [moderatrice, Fr. and It. of moderatrix 
_ an arbitratrix. | : 
 Mo'perN, adj. [moderne, Fr. modern, It. and Sp. of m, 
Lat. ſuppoſed to be a caſual corruption of . 2 
verbio modo, modernus, ut a die diurnus. Ainſworth] 1, Late « + 
not ancient, not antique, that has not been in uſe till of late n 
Some of the ancient and likewiſe divers of the modern writers as 
2. In Shakeſpeare mean, vulgar, common. To make b ind yy 


Lat.] a 90. 


MopeRNn Aſtronomy, takes its beginning from Copernicus. 


Moptrn Architecture, the preſent Italian manner of building; or 


ing ſomething of its delicacy and ſolidity, and partly of the Gobi 


whence it borrows members and ornaments without proportion ot 


Moptrn Medals, ſuch as have been ſtruck within theſe 300 years 
To Mop EANISE, verb act. [of modern] to adapt ancient compo 
tions to modern perſons or things, to change ancient to modern lan. 
guage, to render modern. 8 5 
Mop EaNIisM [of modern] deviation from the ancient and claſſeil 


Mo'pzrns [modernes, Fr. moderni, It. and Lat.] perſons of lt 


moderns in their ſenſe. Poppe. 

Mo'pesT, adj. [modefte, Fr. modeſto, Tt. Sp. and Port, of modefu, 
Lat.] 1. Sober, grave, diſcreet in behaviour, baſhful, not arrogant, 
not boaſtful. A ſoldier ſhould be 94ft as a maid. Young. 2. Not 
impudent, not forward, The bluſhing beauties of a modeſt maid, Dy. 
den. 3. Not looſe, not unchaſte. The honeſt woman, the mf 
wife. Shakeſpeare. 4. Moderate, being within a mean, not exceſive, 
not extreme. By a modeſt computation, Aadiſon. 

Mop STL v, adv. [of mode/f] 1. Soberly, gravely, baſhfully, not 


2. With modeſty, not impudently, not forwardly. 3. Not looſely, 
not unchaſtely, not lewdly. 4. Not exceflively, with moderation. 
Mop ETV [modeſtie, Fr. of modeſtia, It. Sp. and Port. noch, 
Lat.] 1. Baſhfulneſs, ſhamefacedneſs, ſobriety, not aro- 
gance, not Le e They cannot with modefy think, 
Hooker. 2. Not impudence, not forwardneſs. 3. Moderation, de- 
cency. 4. Chaſtity, purity of manners. The general charafter of 
women, which is modefly. Dryden. 5 | 
Mo'vesTY-P1ECE. A narrow lace which runs along the upper part of 


Addiſon. 

Mo'vrcum, ah. Lat. a ſmall pittance, a little matter, What i. 
dicums of wit he utters. Shakeſpeare. wy 

Mop1r1'aBLE, adj. [of modify] that may be diverſify'd by acciden- 
tal diſcriminations. 

Mop1'r1CaBLE, adj. [of modify] diverſifiable by various modes, c - 
pable of bein modifed. | 

Mop 1F1CA'TI0N, Fr. [modificazione, It. of modificatio, Lat.) the a 
of modifying or qualifying any thing, or giving it new accidental dif 
ferences of mode or form ; ſomething that modifies or gives a thing 8 
2 manner of being. Not cauſed by new modifications of 
ight. Newton. | | | ; 

Mo'bir IE b, part. adj. [modifie, Fr.] having a modality or manner 
of exiſtence. | 

Moo1e1ep [with logicians] a thing is ſaid to be modified, when the 
ſubſtance is conſidered, as determined by a certain mode or manners 
as for example, when we conſider a body, the idea we have of it 
preſents a thing or ſubſtantive ; becauſe we conſider it as a thing = 
ſubſiſts by itſelf, and has no occaſion for any elſe to ſubſiſt k. 9 
when we conſider that this body is round, the idea we have 000m 
neſs, repreſents to us only the manner of being a mode, which we 155 
ceive cannot ſubſiſt naturally without the body, the roundoe(s of w 
it is, when we join the mode with the thing, then we conſder à 7007 
body, which idea repreſents to us a thing modified. net 

To Mo'ptry, verb ad. [ modifier, N. modificar, Sp. 1 de. 
and Lat.] 1. To moderate, to qualify, to ſoften. After all t 3 
ſcanting and modifying upon the matter. L'Eftrangs. 2. _ 55 
the form or accidents of any thing, to ſhape, to give the mo 91 
2 of exiſtence, They modify and diſcriminate the VOICE: 

er, g 


Mop l 10 


M O L 


2 lon, Fr. modi lione, Tt. modiolus, Lat. f. e. little 
Mov! de in perl to the Rakes which is the diameter of the 
model] ſo C ing-piece or bracket, a little bracket or conſole. 
mer alſo a ſhouldering - P 
pillars ,s, are little inverted conſoles, under the ſoffit or bottom 
mo. in the Tonic, Compoſit and Corinthian cornices, and 
of the * reſpond to the middle of the columns. In the Corinthian 
op la $ moulded with carved work. In the Ionic and Compo- 
they are a ;4 ore ſimple, having ſeldom any ornament, except one 
ſt the © underneath. In the Doric order it is half the diameter of 
fingle g of the column below ; in other orders it is the whole diame- 
- N 15 commonly ſuppoſed to be divided into 60 equal parts called 
el, 
minutes., in ſurgery] that part of a trepan, which cuts a bone 
wry bn 5 p iin ed into male and female, as it hath, or hath 
circular) ont in the middle to fix it the more ſteady in its operation. 
tin at. [of modus, Lat. or mode, Fr.] agreeable to the mode 
fiſſion formed according to the prevailing cuſtom. The modliſb hy- 
of te endeavours to appear more vitious than he really is. Adliſon. 
Pa nISHLY, adv. [of moaiſb faſhionably, in a modiſh manner. 
Mo/015NESS [of modiſh] fa jonableneſs, affectation of the faſhion. 
Modo & Forma [in ſuits and pleadings at law] part of a defen- 
dant's anſwer, when he denies that he has done the thing laid to his 
haroe, modo & forma, i. e. in manner and form, as it is declared. 
, 10 Mo'puLATE, verb af. D modulo, Lat.] to make an harmony, 
to form ſound to a certain key or to certain notes. All ſerve to make 
or modulate the ſound. Grew. 5 f | 
MobvrA“Tiox, Fr. [modulazione, It. of modulatio, Lat.] 1. The 
act of tuning or warbling, an agreeable harmony, ſound modulated. 
Their 2 mix mellifluous. Thom/on, 2. The act of forming 
any thing to a certain proportion. The different proportion and modu- 
lation of the matter variouſly diverſified. Woodward. 
MopuLa”ror [of modulate) one who forms ſounds to a certain key, 
a tuner, any thing that modulates. 
Mo'ouLr, Fr. [modulo, It. prob. of modulus, Lat.] 1. An empty re- 


reſentation, a model. 2. [In architecture] a cert in meaſure or big- 


neſs, taken at pleaſure, for regulating proportions of colamns, and 
the ſymmetry or diftribution of the whole building. 

Modus Decimandi, ſubſt. Lat. 1. Something paid as a compenſa- 
tion for tythes, on the ſuppoſition of being a moderate equivalent. 
2. {In law] is when land, or a ſum of money, or a yearly penſion be- 
longs to the parſon, either by compoſition or cuſtom, in ſatisfaction 
for tythes in Kind. Turning the ty the of flax and hemp into what the 
lawyers call a modus, or a certain ſum in lieu of a tenth part of the 
product. S0. 3 8 

Mo'Lwa LL, a bird which eats bees. ST 3 
Mo, adj. [ma, Sax.} more, a greater number. See Mo. 

Mo611.4'L08, Lat. [of Ei, with difficulty, and aanw, Gr. I ſpeak? 
one that ſpeaks with difficulty, or has an impediment in his ſpeech. 

Mo'tais [mohere, moire, mouaire, Fr. of mojacar, an Indian word] 
4 thread or tuff of filk and camels or other hair. | 

Mo'nock, ſubf, the name of a cruel nation of America, given to ruf. 
fans who infeſted, or rather were imagined to infeſt, the ſtreets of 
London. | | 

Mot'ptxeD, adj. crazed. Ainſworth. . | 

* [moede, Fr.] a Portugal gold coin, in value 27 ſhillings 
Sterlin : 

Mor'tery [moitie, from moien, Fr. the middle, mera, It. of medietas, 
Lat.] the half of any thing, one of two and equal parts. This com- 
pany being divided into two equal moieties. Hooker, 38 

To Mois, verb act. [ mouiller, Fr. moilor, mule, 9. d. to labour 
like a mule, or moeyen, Du. to take pains, or, coding to M. Ca- 
ſaubon, of pwn, Gr. trouble} 1. To daub with dirt, mud or filth. 
Moiled with dirt and mire. Knolles. 2. To weary, to tire. No more 
tug one another thus, nor moi yourſelves. Chapman, 

o Moir, verb neut. [mouiller, Fr. moddelen, Du. to toil in the 
mud] 1. To labour in the mire. Moil not too much under ground. 
Bacon, 2. To drudge, to work with might and main, to toil. They 
toll and moi for the intereſt of their maſters. L'Eftrange. 

Moixzav', Fr, [in fortification] a little flat baſtion, raiſed in the 
middle of a courtain that is over long. | 

Moisr [moiſte, moite, O. Fr.] 1. Wet, not dry, wet, not liquid, 
wetuſh, damp in a ſmall degree. 2. Fed ſucculent; Ainſvorth. 

To MotsT, or To Mors TEN, verb ac. [of moiſt] to make damp, 
to make wet to a ſmall degree. 

Mor'srexer [of noiſten] the perſon or thing that moiſtens. 

Moi'srxess [of moiſt] wettiſhneſs, dampneſs. The moiſineſi and 
denſity of the air. Bacon. | 

o1STURE {moiteur, O. Fr.] wetneſs, dampneis, a wateriſh cold 
humour, proceeding from abundance of liquid matter, arifing from a 
conjunction of air and water, ſmall quantity of liquid. The moi/?ure it 

ſtowed upon roots. Sidney. | 

Mo'ky, adj. dark 
ruption of murky : 

Mo'ta, 
knee, 


; as, moky weather. Ainſworth. It ſeems a cor- 
and in ſome places they call it uggy, duſky. | 
Lat. [with anatomiſts] the whirle bone on the top of the 


| Ls Carnea, [with _—_— a moon calf, a concretion of extra- 

valated blood, which forms a kind of fleſh, and mot commonly hap- 

ary in the womb, and is termed a fal/e conception; or it is a ſpungy 

Wl gee ſubſtance, without bones or bowels ; often black clottfed 
„and very hard, and bred in the womb, and is brought forth in- 
of a real birth. | 


MoL, 4 See Mol A Carnea. | 
N LAR eet * 5 , 4 . ; 
either {ide of the of © 0 grinding teeth] the five inward teeth on 


OLA'SSES, th ; ; 11 
treade, the 3 roſs fluid matter that remains of ſugar after boiling, 


pr Wh the ſugar-cane. 
eiter ange a province of European Turkey, bounded by the river 
dia der, Which divides it from Poland, on the north eaſt ; by Beſſara- 
la on the Eaſt 


on the futh; 5h 5 the Danube, which ſeparates it from Bulgaria, 


and 150 broad. by Walachia on the weſt; being 240 miles long, 


ba LDER, See To Movu'tDtR. 
| LDb- WARP. See MouLp-wake. 


MOM 

Mor E. 1. A natural ſpot or diſcolouration of the ſkin. To novifh 
hair upon the moles of the face. Bacon, 2. A mark, either even with it 
or ſtandding out, ſuch as is occaſioned to young children, from the 
imagination or frights of the mother. 3. A formleſs concretion of ex: 
travaſated blood; the ſame with ola carnea, Lat. See Mor a. 
Mel, Sax, mole, Fr. molo, It. nelle, Sp. of moles, Lat.] a rampart 
Pier or fence raiſed in a harbour, to break the force of the waves, 4 
mound, a dyke. The ſea-ruin'd wall of the mole. Sandys. 5. A lit- 
beaſt that works under ground. Moles have perfect eyes. Ray. 

Mo'LeBar, /t. a fiſh. Ainſworth. | 

Mo'Lscasr [of mole and cat] a hillock caſt up by a mole or 
mouldwarp, In ſpring let the molecafts be ſpread. Mortimer. 

Mo'LEcaTCHER [of mule and catcher] one whoſe buſineſs is to 
catch moles, 


Mo'Leniu. [of mole and hill] hillock thrown up by the mote 
working under ground. 

Mor E' cuLA, Lat. a little cake or lump, or a little ſpot on the ſkin. 

Mor gcur (in phyſics] a little maſs or part of any thing. 

To Mor x's r, verb a&. [mol:/ter, Fr. moleftar, Sp. mole/are, It. and 
_ to diſturb, trouble, vex, aggrieve or diſquiet. 
MorrsrA “TI [from moleft, 2 Lat.] the act of moleſting, 
vexing or pr to trouble, uneaſineſs cauſed by vexation, diſtur- 
ance. Diſſatisfaction and moleſtation of ſpirit. Norris. 

Mor e'sTtr [of moleſt] one Who moleſts or diſturbs. 

Mo'L.ETRack [of mole and track] courſe of the mole under ground. 
The bottom of the moletracks. Mortimer. 

Mo'LEwakP [of mole aud peoppan, Sax.] a mole. The molewary's 
brains mixt therewithal. Drayton. 


Mou1'xs [in heraldry] as a croſs moline, is a crofs that turns round 
both ways, at all the extremities ; but not ſo wide or ſharp as that 
which 1s called anchored. 5 

Molr'xisr s, a ſect of the Romaniſts, who follow the doctrine and 
ſentiments of the jeſuit Molina, relating to ſufficient and efficacious 

race. | | 
a Mor irv'RA Libera, Lat. {in old deeds] free grinding, or liberty to 
make uſe of a mill, without paying toll; a privilege which lords of 
manors uſed generally to reſerve to their own families. | 

Mo'LLIENT, adj. {moliens, Lat.] ſoftening. | 
F Mor. 11e'xT1a, Lat. [with phyſicians] mollifying or ſoftening me- 

icines. 

Mor LIT I“ ABLE, adj. [of mollify] that may be foftened. | 

MoL1irica'Tion {of oi 1. The act of mollifying or foften 


ing. 2. Pacification, mitigation, Some m0//;fication, tweet lady. 


Shakeſpeare, 5 | | | 

 Mo'LLirien [of ] 1. That which ſoftens, that which ap- 

peaſes. It is a great fer. Quincy. 2. He that pacifies or miti- 
ates. | 

To Mo'LLiry, verb a. [mollio, Lat. mollir, Fr.] 1. To ſoften, 

to make ſoft. 2. To aſſuage. Herb nor »o/hfirg plaiſter. Viſdom. 

3. To appeaſe, to pacify, to quiet. In hope to ih the ſullen 


bridegroom. Dryden. 4. To qualify, to leſſen any thing harſh or bur- 


thenſome. To mollify their demands. Clarendon. 
__ Mo'lLievinc, part adj. [of molhf5] ſoftening, aſſuaging. 

Mo'LLIiNER, a ſmall muller for grinding of colours. 

Mo'L Lock, dirt, dung, ordure. _ 

_  Motmvu'rian Laws, the laws of Dunwallo Molmutius, the 16th 
king of the Britons, which were famous with us till the time of Wil- 
lam the Conqueror. 

Moro'ESs 9 . 
firipes or blows; alſo red ſpots in malignant and peſtilential fevers. 
FortsT. L. VI. Obſerv. 39. | 

MoLo'sses [melazzo, Y the refuſe ſyrup in boiling ſugar; the 
ſame with molaſſes ; which lee. h | | 

Mor o'ssus [wonoooo;, Gr.] a verſe in poetry conſiſting of three 
long ſyllables. | 

Mo'tTEN, part paſſ. [of melt ; 3emolten, Sax.] melted or caſt by 
a founder. Braſs is mollen out of the ſtone. Job. 

MoL.Tex Greaſe [in horſes] a diſtemper, which is a fermentation or 
ebullition of pituitous and impure hamours, which precipitate and diſ- 
embogue into the guts, and ſometimes kill horſes. 

Mo'tTinG, or Mou'tTixG, the falling off, or change of feathers, 


hair, ſkin, horns, voice of animals, which happens to ſome annually, 


and to others at certain ſtages of their lives. 

Mo'Ly, Fr. and Lat. [Ne, Gr.] a fort of wild garlic, ſorcerers 
garlic, hermal, or wild rue. Moly or wild garlic is of ſeveral forts ; 
as the great moly of Homer, the Indian moly, the moly of Hungary, 
ſerpent's moly, the yellow moly, Spaniſh purple moly, Spaniſh filver- 
capped moly, Dioſcorider's moly, the ſweet moly of Montpelier. 
The roots are tender, and muſt be carefully defended from froſts. 
The moly of Homer flowers in May, and continues till July, and fo 


do all the reſt, except the laſt, which is late in September. They are 


hardy, and will thrive in any foil. | 

MoLy'spiT1s [pouoduris, Gr.] the ſpume of filver, commonly got 
out of lead. Miller. | 

Moly BDOMAN CY [ poAvEdoparrtia, of U dg, lead, and davrtia, 
Gr. divination] a divining, by obſerving the motions, figures, Qc. 
of melted lead. | 

Mows, ,t. a drone, a dull, blockiſh fellow, a dull, ſtupid block- 
head, a ſtock, a poſt: this owes its original to the French word mo- 
mon, which ſignifies the gaming at dice in maſquerade, the cuſtom 
and rule of uich is, that a ſtrict ſilence is to be obſerved ; whatſoe- 
ver ſum one ſtakes another covers, but not a word is to be ſpoken. 
Hence alſo comes our word mum. Hanmer. 

Mo MEN T, Fr. [mente, It. Sp. and Port. momentum, Lat.] 1. Is 
the molt minute and inſenſible diviſion of time, and what is otherwiſe 
called an inſtant. Performed in a phyſical t. Hale, 2. Conſe- 
quence, importance, value, weight Eſteeming it to be of any me- 
ment or value in matters concerning God. Hecker. 3. Force, impul- 
five weight, aQuating power. Determined only by the moments of 
truth. Norris. | 

MomE'NTALLY, adv. [of met] for a moment. Brown, 

MoukNra'N EO Us, Mo'MENTANY, or, Mo'MENTARY | momentarce, 
Fr, mementaneo, It, and Sp. of monentancus, Lat.] that laits but for a 

90 moment; 


of aw, Gr.] black and blue ſpots, the mark of 
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MON 
moment; that is of a very ſhort continuance, momentary benefits. A 
momentary heat. Arbuthnot, 
MoukxTaA“NEOUsN TSS, or Mo'mEnNTaRINESS [of momentaneous, or 
momentary) ſhortnz(s of duration or continuance. _ | 
Mome'xTovs, «dj. [mmentoſus, momentum, Lat.] of weight, mo- 
ment or worth, important, weighty. The more momentous concerns 
of life. Addiſon. | 
Momz'nTousNess, weightineſs of concern, the being of moment 
or worth. 
Mo'menTs [with mathematicians] are ſuch indeterminate and un- 
ſtable parts of quantities as are ſuppoſed to be in a perpetual flux, z. e. 
_ continually encreaſing or decreaſing; and are accounted the genera- 
tive principles of magnitude. | . 
Mouvrs [with naturaliſts] are the quantities of motion in any 
moving body; alſo 1 5 the motion itſelf, which they call vis in- 
Ifta, or the power by which any moving bodies do continually change 
their places, | | 
Mo'menTum [in mechanics] is the ſame with impetus, or quantity 
of motion in any moving body. | 
Mo'mmtry, or Mu'MMERY, ſubſt. [momerie, Fr.] an entertainment 
in which maſkers play frolics. See Moma, MirxsTRELSEY, and Mas- 
ING. | 
Mo'morDIca [with botaniſts] the male balſam apple. 
Mo' uus [ pow, Gr. 
who had his beginning from ſleep and the night; and though he was 
very ſlothful and ignorant, and would do nothing himſelf, yet found 
fault with every thing that was done by others. Among others, he 
is ſaid to have blamed Jupiter for making man without a window in 


his breaſt, that his vices might be viſible, Whence all carpers are 


called muss. | x | 
 Mo'xacnaL, adj. [monachal, Fr. monacale, It. monachalis, Lat. f- 
vexix0;, Gr.] pertaining to a monk, or conventual orders, monaſtic, 
monkiſh. See MoxkEKY. 3 
Mo'xAcuisu 
monaſtic life. | 
Mo' x A D, or Mod ADE [wos, 3 an indivi ſible thing. Diſunity 
is the natural property of matter, which of itſelf is nothing elſe but 
an infinite congeries of phyſical monads. More. Alſo unity, as op- 
poſed to two, or more. | , 5 
Moxa“Dks, plur. [of nonad, which ſee; pads, Gr.] digits or uni- 
ties in arithmetic. | f | 
 Mona'p1icaL, pertaining to unity. | 
MonaNG10POLYSPERMOUS, adj. [of greg, alone, aue, a veſſel, 
ohe, many, and M Ee, Gr. i 
ſuch plants as have many ſeeds in one ſingle ſeed veſſel. 
|  Mona'xTavs, Lat. [of wa®-, ſingle, and a»ye-, Gr. a flower] 
that bears but one flower. | 
Mo'xarChn [momargue, Fr. monarca, It. of poragyns, of ure. alone, 
and agx®-, Gr. a ruler] 1. One that governs alone, a governor in- 
veſted with abſolute authority, a king. 2. One ſuperior to the reſt of 


the ſame kind. The monarch oak the patriarch of the trees. Dryden. 


3. Preſident, Come thou monarch of the vine. Shakeſpeare. 
Moxa'scHaL, adj. [of monarch] ſuiting a monarch, regal, impe- 
rial, princely. 


Mona'scHical, adj. [monarchique, Fr. monarchico, It. and Sp. no- 


narchicus, Lat. of orezgxix©®-, Gr.] pertaining to a monarch or mo- 


narchy, veſted in a ſingle governor or ruler. From antipathes in na- 


ture to diſparage monarchical government. Brown. 


Mora RC Heals, certain heretics in the ſecond century, who ac- 
knowledged but one perſon in the Trinity, and held that the Father 


was crucihed, | 
Moxa“ R cHicxkREss, ſulſt. a monarchic form of government. 

Mo'xaxctiy [monarchie, Fr. monarchia, It. and Sp. porepxic, of 
e-, alone or ſingle, and agxn, Gr. rule or command] 1. The [go- 
vernment of a ſtate by a fingle perſon, kingly government. While 
the monarchy Houriſhed, theſe wanted not a protector. Atterbury. 2. 
Kingdom, empire. ; 

MowaRcny of the Univerſe, is that ab/olute ſupreme authority, god- 
head, or dominion, which extends over all avirhout exception; and this 
being, both in the azure of the thing, and in the judgment of anti- 
quity, the peculiar prerogative of ore ſingle perſon, is what the learned 
Va eſius refers to in that aflertion of his, Vetus omnis chriſtianorum 
theologia Deos quidem Patri MONARCHIAM attribuit; filio vero, & 
ſpirituĩ ſancto cxomer id eſt adminiſtrationem & aiſpenſationem, 1. e. 
all antient chriſtian divinity aſcribed the oN ARCH to God the Fa- 
ther ; and to the Son and Spirit, the ADMINISTRATION or DISPENSA- 
T10N.” Valeſ. Not. ad Euſeb. p. 5, 6. How far this remark holds 
true, the reader may judge, by collating what we have offered under 
the words FIRST CAusk, Co-ImMENnst, EssExnce, DirhEIsu, &c. 
And indeed Euſebius (on whoſe writings this note was made) when 
giving us not merely his own ſentiments, but the doQtrine of the 
CHURCH, ſtiles the FaruhER's coDHEAD, conſidered in contradiſtinctieu 
to the Son, © * A godbead of MONARCHIC authority.” De Eccle/. 
Theolog. l. 1. c. 11. And Hippolztus long before him, in his treatiſe 
againſt Noetus, tells us, that notwithſtanding the divinity of the Son 
and Spirit, the economy [or diſpenſation} of harmony brings the 
matter to one God. For there is but one God: For 'tis the FaTytr, 
who commands ; the Son, who opts; and the Spirit [acting by com- 
miſſion from both] who giverh underflanding, &c.” On the other 
hand, it ſhould not be diſſembled that Ter/u//ian, taking the word, 
MONARCHY, in a more reſtrained ſenſe, does not ſeruple to apply it to 
the /econ4; and I think alſo to the HA perſon ; though both, upon 
his ſcheme, were greatly inferior to the fir/! : as will appear from what 
has been ſaid under the word, Homous:tans, compared with the fol- 
lowing paragraph: © Atquin dico, Sc. J. e. but I afirm, that no go- 
vernment is /o belonging to ok, ſo fingle, ſo MonaRCHiCAL, as not 
to be adminiſtred by other perſons the zeare/? to her, quas ISA PROS- 
PEXERIT officiales fibi, i. e. which ſhe herſelf has provipeD, as her 
officers, or miniſterial agents to herſelf. And if ug to whom the mo- 
narchy belongs, has alſo a ſon; it is not preſently divided, and ceaſes 
to be a monarchy, ſhould his ſon alſo be TAXEN 1xTo a participation 
of it. It is ſtill PRINVCIPALLI HIS, from whom 'Tis COMMUNICATED 
to the ſon; and ſo long as it is us, 'tis nevertheleſs a monarchy for 
being held by two perſons ſo cloſely united. Tf then the divine mo- 
— , though adminiired by ſo many legions and armies of angels 


_ cautious a manner, the sPpIRIT of MonTanisM made 


diſgrace, reprehenſion] the carping god, 


[-monachi/me, Fr.] the ſtate or condition of monks, the 


; with botaniſts) a term applied to 


naſtery. 


of the enſigns of an emperor. 


MON 

yet does not ceaſe to be the government of ov f ; 

by ſo many thouſands of . — : How can it be 7 veing WTI 
the overnment of God] ſhould ſeem to ſuffer a divifion = Ot 
in the Sox and Spirit, who are ALLOTTED the * 4 perfor 
place? The idea of a monarchy is then deſtroyed, wh ad thi 
dominion is ſet up, independent, and of its own proper late JN "Mex 
valling the firſt: But I who derive the Son from no ol ber 3 ** 
from the su TAN CE of the Father, and doing nothing ee e bu 
WILL of the Father, and RECEIVING ALL His Power fro wel 
ther ; how can I deſtroy the belief of a monarchy, which 7 rally 
the Son, as being DELIVERED to him from the Father. 1 
might be obſerved alſo concerning the third degree ; for! Ke 29 
Spirit to be derived from ze other quarter, but RO Ge de 
through the Son.” And then (retorting the objection on th 2 
againſt whom he writes) he adds, © I he monarchy ſhould 10 
to be moſt in danger of being overthrown on your ſcheme 
not admit the ARRANGEMENT, and DISPENSATION of it; jy ye yo... 
bus CONSTITUTAM, quot Deus vorurr, i. e. conSTITurEy fn 
many names, as the WII L or Gov has determined.” Juul 0 £ 
Ed. Cologn. p. 607. Is it poſſible to compare all this with the abe 
cited remark of Yalefius, without obſerving in how modeft a form Me 


its fff appear. 
T would fee the 


er ſeem 
3 Who will 


ance in the world? I ſhall only add, that if the reade 
doctrine of the church, as ffated by Evsezius more at large, he 

conſult the word ComTERNAL, Neceſſary Cavst, MazceL.tans T 
SCALE of Being, and may poſſibly be furniſhed with the #44 k wa 
the anbient, not to ſay SCRIPTURE-DOCTRINE on this head, under by 


words, DziTY, Div:xitY, and Gop [or Gopneap) compared 


Euſebius had obſerved againſt the Arians, * that the Sox gz 
not exiſt after the ſame manner with oTatx derived being; 
7. e. by that ſort of creation, which is out of nothing; fe 
CREATION] nor could he fairly be called a creature Ur 
out of nothing ¶ ooo Tois N“ xTwHaTw, i. e.] after the like 
manner with oTHER creatures: but that he alone was bop: 
from the FaTHER HIMSELF, and exiſted in the roxy of (300 
and was the 1Mace of the inviſible God, and +1857-20gx if 
all creation, or of every creature ; and that for this 5 
[meaning his divine original as before deſcribed] the chart 
had been taught to honour, and worſhip him only [of all 4. 
rived beings] as her Lord, and Saviour, and God” And then 
follows that noble chapter from which 2his citation is taken 
« But if (ſays he) this ſhould raiſe with them li. e. with the 
perſons whom he oppoſes] the fear of ſeeming to advance the 
notion of tere Gods; let them know, that though we do in- 
| deed acknowledge the Son to be God, yet there is but ons 
onLY Goo; even He [or that perſon] who alone is avithut 
eriginal, and unbegotten ; who poſſeſſes his own proper dome. 
tic godhead [a godhead that is grounded in himſelf, and inde- 
pendent of any extrinſic cauſe} and who became the cauſe ſor 
author] even to the Son himſelf, both of his being, and his 
being /auch as he is; by wHom the Sox ALSO HIMSELF con- 
feſſes that he lives, having expreſsly declared, 4s the living 
Father has ſent me, and I LIVE BYTE FarRHER;“ and * 4. 
the Father hath life in himſelf, ſo hath ye GEV to the Smt 
have life in himſelf.” For which reaſon (as Euebius ſubjoins) 
he teaches us, that the Father is his God as well as ours, fay- 
ing, 1 aſcend to my Father and your Father, to wy Gov ard 
your God.” And then having cited thoſe words, © the head of 
Chriſt is God ”', he proceeds, there being but ov ogici - 
NAL and HEAD, how can there be Two Gops? Is not xx ſor 
that perſon] alone the one Gop, who knows 20 /upericr, no 
AUTHOR of his exiſtence ; but poſſeſſes his own proper, uno. 
Tiginated, unbegotten godhead of MoxnaRcaic authority, and 
has COMMUNICATED both oF his godhead, and life to the Son; 
who produced all things by [or THRNO'] him; who skxos 
him; who commands him; who TEAchks him; who DELI- 
VERS ALL THINGS to him; who GLORIFIES him; who ich- 
LY-EXALTS him; — whoſe will [or decree] it is that we 
ſhould obey him; who B1ps him to hold that throne, which is 
on the right hand of majeſty, when ſaying to him, © Sit is 
at my right band. Who upon ALL THESE accounts 15 the 
God alſo of the Son HIMSELT. In optDIENCE to whom the 
only begotten Son emptied kimſ/f, and humbled hinſe}, 
taking the form of a ſervant ; to whom he PRars——(0 
whom he GivES THANKS; whom he teaches us to regard az 
the oNLY-TRUE God; and confeſſes to be GREATER THAI 
HIMSELF; and whom (over and above all theſe things) be 
would have us all underſtand to be even His Gov——1n th l 
things the cn usch or Gop having been inſtrufted, Sr. 
Eiſeb. de Eccleſ. Theoleg, Colagu. p. 66, 67, 69, and 70. con- 
pared. See MessiAn, and after thoſe words,“ the wares 
Chriſt” read, meaning of the divine perſon ſo called; re 
alſo, this criticiſin ſerves — and read, Acts c. ii. v. 30; 4 
read, as ſuch he adores, and worſhips the Father for himſe) 
© See alſo Meviare Agency, and read, the latter is from, Sg 
Mo'xasrery [monaſtere, Fr. moneftero, It. monofterio, Sp. obe 4 
rium, Lat. woyzongicy, Gr.] a convent or cloiſter, a college of mon 
or nuns, a houſe of religious retirement. It is uſually proncunce 
and often written monaftry. 
MonasTE'R:Aal, adj. [monaſterialis, 


Lat.] pertaining to 4 ma- 


monaſico, It. 


/ | Ty" 4 7 
: T. 
Moxa'sTic, or Moxa'sTICAL, adi. . F oak or ab- 


and Sp. monaſticus, Lat. worarix®-, Gr. ] pertaining to à iN 

bey, religiouſly recluſe, ; . 
Mona'sTicalLY, adv. [of monaflical] recluſely, in the m3 

a monk. | lobe, one 
Moxp, or Mounp [mundus, Lat. monde, Fr.] a golden globe 


Mo x DAY [monandzx, Sax. g. d. moon's day, maen-d3eoþ, Du. 

montag, Ger. mgenvag, $1 the ſecond day of the week. «a bi 
To Monz, werb neuf. [manan, Sax.] to grieve and lame nt, 

wail. See To Moan. | , 
Mone'Ta, Lat. money or coin. . 8 of coit⸗ 
MoneTa'c1um, Lat. ſin old law] the right and privilege 


ing money. MoxEY 


ner of 


' reſemblance of man. 


MON 


1 , Sax. mynt, Dan. muente, Du. müntze, Ger. mo- 
Us! on N motda, Port. It has properly no plural, except 
neta, 1 


hen money is taken for a ſingle piece, but mes was formerly uſed 
whe 


1 15 _ 255 make it circulate or paſs at a ſtated rate, to faci- 
ap ; 


late trade. Money differs from uncoined ſilver, in that the quantity of 


lver in each piece of money is aſcertained by the ſtamp it bears, | 


ich i blic voucher. Locke. 
which is 2 pu Money makes 0 2 to 1 75 
pęcuniæ obediunt omnia er. | All things obey money. 
_ I Argent fait tout. [Money does every thing.] N 
We have another home-proverb to the ſame purpoſe, vix. 
God makes, and apparel ſhapes, but Money makes the man. 
Lat. Tanti quantum habeas fit. Hor. Sat. I. Lib. I. Intimating, 
th t tho' nature has been never ſo bountiful of her gifts to us, and we 
h 5 taken never ſo much pains to adorn our outſide, yet if we want 
de moſt neceſſary ingredient in our compoſition, MoNEY, all the reſt 
will little avail us. 1 : : | | 
This proverb is a good leſſon of indufry in our calling, and frogality 
2 ces. | 
ML AY A fool and his Money is ſoon parted, | 
Pecauſe he wants ſenſe and diſcretion to manage it. The Scots ſay, 


H. that gets his geer (eſtate) before his auit, will be ort while maſier 


f Movnr-240 [of money and bag] a large purſe. Addiſon. 
Mo'ney-Box [of money and box} a till where money is put. 
Mo'neY-CHANGER [of money and change] a broker in money. 
Mo'xEvER, /ub/t. [from money; monnoyer, monnoyeur, Fr.] 1. A 

coiner of money. 2. A banker, one who deals in money upon re- 

tuns, Ce. | | | 
Mo'vEYLEss, ad}. [of money] wanting money, pennyleſs. 
Mo'ney-MaTTER [of money and matter] aceount of debitor and 
creditor. Arbuthnot. | 
Mo'nEY-SCRIVENER [of money and ſcrivener] one who raiſes money 
for others. Arbuthnot. | | | 
 Mo'xey's-wor Ta [of money and worth) ſomething valuable, ſome- 
thing that will bring money. | | 
MovG Corn, ſubſi. [of mang, Sax. and corn] mixed corn, as wheat 
and rye, mixt corn or maſlin. | | | 
Mo'ncer [mangepe, a trader, from mantgzian, Sax. to trade, man- 
giare, Su.] a trader or dealer, a ſeller. It is uſed after the name of 
any commodity, to expreſs a ſeller of that commodity ; as a fi/-mon- 

ger; and ſometimes a meddler in any thing; as a whoremonger, a 

neumonger. 5 | 3 
Mo'NGREL, aj. [as mongcorn, from man, Sax. or mengen, Du. to 

mingle] 1. Being of a mixt breed; applied to a creature engendered 

between two kinds or ſpecies. 2. Sometimes uſed ſubſtantively. Mon- 
gel. in faction, poor faint-hearted traitors. Aadiſon. | 

| Mo'ntmenT [moneo, Lat.] It ſeems here to ſignify inſcription, 

Some others were driven and diſtent | 
Into great ingots and to wedges ſquare, 
Some in round plates, with outer moniment. Spenſer. 
To Mo'x15n, verb af, [moneo, Lat.] to admoniſh; of which it is a 
contraction. Moniſe him gently. A/cham. 
Mo'xisMER 5 moni/h] an admoniſher, a monitor. 
Mox1'T10N, 

lnſtruction, document. Deaf not only to the advice of friends, but to 

the counſels and monitions of reaſon itſelf. L'Eſtrange. 3. [Among ci- 

vilans] a warning given by eccleftaſtical authority to a clerk, to re- 
form his manners, upon intimation of his ſcandalous life. | 
Monitor, an admoniſher, a warner of duty or faults, one who 

The neceſſary hints; commonly applied to an upper ſcholar in a 

chool, commiſſioned by the maſter to look to the boys in his abſence, 

and be an overſeer of their manners. To carry his monitor in his bo- 
ſom, his law in his heart, South. | 

Mo xrrox v, adj. [monitoire, Fr. monitorio, It. of monitorias; Lat.] 
admoniſhing, advertifing, or warning, conveying uſeful inſtruction, as 
montory viſions and dreams. The monitory hint in my eſſay. Pope. 


Mo'vrroRv, fal. admonition, warning. The pope writ a moni- 


tory to him, for that he had broken the privilege of holy church. 
acan, 

Movrroxv Letters, letters from an eccleſiaſtical judge, upon infor- 
mation of ſcandals and abuſes within the cognizance of his court. 

Moxx [ monec, Sax. munch, Dan. monnick, Du. münch, Ger. 
munk, Su. moine, Fr. monacco, It. monge, Sp. of monachus, Lat. of 
pars, Gr. alone] one of a religious es, one who dwells in a 
monaſtery, under a vow of obſerving the rules of the founder of the 
order he belongs to. Menks in ſome reſpects agree with regulars, as 
in the ſubſtantial vows of religion; but in other reſpects, a, and 
regulars differ; for that regulars, vows excepted, are not tied up to 

ſtrict a rule of life as monks are. Ayliffe. See HiEROou and CaTa- 
PHRYGIANS, 

Moxx's-cLorn, a fort of coarſe cloth. 
1 "0 NKERY [moinerie, Fr.] the profeſſion of a monk, the monaſtic 
itt. The dangerous ſervitade of their raſh and impotent. votaries, 
ner the inconveniences of their monkery. Hall. 
; ONKEY prob. of marnnekin, monikin, a_ little man, or of mono, 
p.] 1. An ape, a baboon, a jackanapes, an animal bearing ſome 
: 2. A word of contempt, or flight kindneſs for 
man or woman. Shakeſpeare. 

®NK-FISH, a fiſh reſembling a monks coul. 
0 NK HOOD, ,. a plant. 


of 3 [of monk and hood] the character of a monk. He left 
is moonkhoed too. Atterbury. 


5 n ag. [of monk] belonging to monks, taught by monks, 


Clans neo. See CREED, RANDEUM, an CATAPHRY- 
1. one's Rhubarb {with botaniſts] a kind of plant, a ſpecies of 


ur 22s are uſed in medicine. | 

laid a lite eam [with ſailors] a ſeam when the ſelvedges of fails are 

rw . over one another, and ſewed on both ſides. 

don, rene, the * of Monmouthſhire, 127 miles from Lon- 

it has 2 brig between the rivers Minny and Wye, over each of which 
nage. It ſends two members to parliament, and did for- 


a piece of metal marked for coin with the arms of 


logue, a funeral ſong. | 


r. (-omtio, Lat.] 1. Information, hint. Holder. 2. | 


MOR 


merly give the title of duke to James, a natural ſon of Charles II. 
Mo'nmouTHsmike, a county of England, bounded by Hertford- 
ſhire, on the north-eaſt ; by the river Severn, which ſeparates it from 
Glouceſterſhire and Somerſetſhire, on the ſouth-eaſt ; and Glamorgan⸗ 
ſhire, on the weſt. It ſends two members to parliament. 
Monoca'reous, adj. [of ., alone, and xaprO-, Gr. fruit; with 
botaniſts] a term applied to ſuch plants as bear but one ſingle fruit, 
Mono'ceros, Lat. [ eee, Gr.] an unicorn or bealt that has 
but one horn; alſo the Sene fiſh. 
Mo'xocyuord [ monororde, F. monocordo, It. of οονο οον, of pol, 
alone or ſingle, and xen, Gr. a ſtring] 1. A fort of inſtrument for- 
merly uſed in the regulation of ſounds, the antients made uſe of it, to 


determine the proportion of ſounds to one another: when the chord 


was divided into two equal parts, ſo that the terms were as one to one, 
they called them uniſons ; but if they were as two to one, they called 
them octaves or diapaſons; when they were as three to two, they 
called them fifths or diapentes; if they were as four to three, they 


called them fourths or diateſſarous; if the terms were as five to four, 
they called it diton, or a tierce major; but if the terms were at fix to 


hve, then they called it a demi-diton, or a tierce minor; and laſtly, if 
the terms were as twenty-four to twenty-five, they called it a demiton 
or dieze. The monochord being thus divided, was properly what 
they called a ſyſtem, of which there were many kinds, according to 
the different diviſions of the monochord. Harris. 2. Some ſay an in- 
ſtrument having but one ſtring, as the trumpet marine. Harris. 
Monocu RO'MA, Lat. [ poroxpupn, of (40v0g and Xr h, Gr. colour] a 
picture all of one colour, without any mixture. 
; Moxo'couon, Lat. [ οονονν, 0% , ſingle, and x οοπνον, Gr.] the 


gut, otherwiſe called inteſtinum reci um. 


 MonocotyY'Lepon' [in botany] which ſprings from the feed with 
a ſingle leaf at firſt, as corn, tulips, onions, Oc. 


ono'cuLaR, or Moxo'cuLovs, adj. [worg, Gr. ſingle, and oculus, 
Some of the prickles 


Lat. eye] one eyed; having but one eye. 
flew into his eyes, and made him monocular, Hom el. 
repute all the reſt of the world monoculous. Glumnmwille. 
Mo'nopy Tmonodic, Fr. monodia, Lat. poruoia, of pores, alone, and 
on, Gr. a ſong] a poem where one ſings it alone, and not in a dia- 


Thoſe of China 


Moxo'c AMIS [porog, one, and yaue, Gr. marriage] one who is 


for ſingle marriage, one who difallows /econd marriages. But, 


N. B. It is not always ſo apparent, whether an antient writer means 
by /econd marriage, the entering into that ſtate again afier the ff! wif7”s 
deceaſe ; or the taking a /econd wife, whilſt the fr ft is yet living. But 
MONOGAMY, from the nature of language and erymel;gy of the word 
I think) ſhould preclude only the latter. | 

Monxo'camy [monogamie, Fr. mon:gamia, It. and Lat. of poroyzpn, 


poveg, one, and yaprw, Gr. to marry} a ſingle marriage, or having but 


one wife, or one huſband, and no more all the life-time. 
Mo'xockam [ monogramme, Fr. of yore alone, and yrauun, r.] a 


_ Cypher or character, compoſed of ſeveral letters interwoven, being a 


kind of abbreviation of a name. By its etymology, as Scapula obſerves, 
it ſhould imply a bare delineation or fit fe:tch 5 and where ſome 
things are not yet added, which are neceſſary to conſtitute a compleat 
form or figure. Query, if this does not ſerve to explain Euflathius 
uſe of the term pooygapparo., when he endeavours to account for 
Homer's making the firit ſyllable in the word Scamandrius ſhort? I 
mean, by ſuppreſſing in pronunciation the letter [S] and reading it 
Kamandrius; for fach a reading breaks in upon the compleat form or 
body of the word. Euftath. in Iliad p. 193. | 

Monocra"mma Pidtura, Lat. [of joe and yeauun, Gr.] a picture 
that is drawn only in lines without colours. | 

Monocra'enic Picture, a picture only drawn in lines without co- 
lours. | 

Monoxe MERA, Lat. [of . and nuzea, Gr. a day] diſeaſes that 
are cured in one day, | | 

Mono'LoG1sT [ mono/ogus, Lat. pwonoy®s, Gr.] a perſon of the dra- 
ma that talks to himſelf, a ſoliloquiſt. ee, | | 

MoxoLo'cGue, or Mono'Locy, /ubft. [mom/ogue, Fr. yon, of 


or®-, alone, and Acyos, Gr. diſcourſe] a ſoliloquy, a dramatic ſcene, 


where only one actor ſpeaks. He gives you an account of himſelf 
and of his returning from his country, in »:e:o/ogue. Dryden. 

 Mo'nomacar, allt. [ woropayia, of ee, ſingle, and WAND, Gr. a 
fight] a ſingle combat, a fight ot two, hand to hand, a due}. 


Mo'nome ſubſt. [monome, Fr. in algebra] a quantity that has but one 


denomination or name; as, ab, aab, aaab. | 
Mono'mtar [with algebraiſts] a quantity of one name, or of one 
ſingle term. | : | 
Monoeec1'a, Lat. a ſharp pain in the head, affecting but one ſin- 
gle place. | 9 5 
MonoPt'TALOUsS, adj. [monepetale, Fr. of fs. and meranu, Gr. a 
leaf; with botaniſts] is applied to a flower which has but one petal ; 
which tho' it is ſeemingly cut into four or five ſmall petalas or flower 


leaves, are yet all one piece, and fall off all together; as bindweed, 


ſage, jeſſamin, mallows, Q. and are of ſeveral ſorts; as campanifor- 
mis, tripetaloides, tetrapetalcides, pentapetaloides, hexapetaloides; which 


MonoPETatous Flower, uniform and regular [with botaniſts] is 
one in which the petal is not at all divided, or, if divided, the ſeg- 
ments anſwer each other. 

MonoPeTaLovus Flower, difform or irregular, is one in which the 

arts of the petal do not exactly anſwer one to the other. | 

MoxoPuv'siTEs af weorecs, alone or ſingle, and @voic, Gr. nature] 
a name given to all thoſe ſectaries in the Levant, who will allow of but 
one only nature in Jeſus Chriſt. 
| Mono'PHYLLON, Lat. [of wo and Quay, Gr. a leaf] a plant that 
has but one leaf. 

Mono'eoL1sT [menspoleur, Fr. monepoliſia, It. monropola, Lat. Neo- 
rohe, Of eros, ſingle, and www, Gr. to fell] an engroſler of a com- 
modity or trade to himſelf, or one who by patent obtains the ſole 
power or privilege of vending any e ; 

To Moxo'roL IZB, werb act. [monopoler, Fr. Heros, lingle, and Ta » 
aw, Gr. to ſell] to have the ſole power or privilege of vending any 
commodity. | 

. gert. adj. [of mencpelixe; of , alone, and 
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obs, many, and pirizue, Gr. ſ. 
ſuch plants as have many ſeeds in one ſingle ſeed veſſel. 


MON 


moment; that is of a very ſhort continuance, momentary benefits, A 
momentary heat. Arbuthnot. 
MowmexTa'NeousNtss, or Mo'MENTaRINESs [of momentaneous, or 


momentary) ſhortneſs of duration or continuance. 


Mome'xTous, dj. [momentoſus, momentum, Lat.] of weight, mo- 
ment or worth, important, weighty. The more momentous concerns 
of life. Addiſon. | ; 

Mou xNrousxESs, Weightineſs of concern, the being of moment 
or worth. 

Mo'menTs [with mathematicians] are ſuch indeterminate and un- 
ſtable parts of quantities as are ſuppoſed to be in a perpetual flux, z. e. 
continually encreafing or decreaſing; and are accounted the genera- 
tive principles of magnitude. 

MowzxTs [with naturaliſts] are the quantities of motion in any 
moving body ; alſo ys 224 the motion itſelf, which they call vi in- 
/ita, or the power by which any moving bodies do continually change 
their places. | 
Mo'uEN TUM [in mechanics] is the ſame with ;mpetus, or quantity 
of motion in any moving body. | 

Mo'uukkx, or Mu'MMERY, ſubPe. [momerie, Fr.] an entertainment 
in which maſkers play frolics. See Mou, MixsTRELSEY, and Mas- 
KING, ; 

Mo'morDIca [with botaniſts] the male balſam apple. ' 

Mo'mus [ pwuog, Gr.] diſgrace, reprehenſion] the carping god, 
who had his beginning from ſleep and the night; and though he was 
very flothful and ignorant, and would do nothing himſelf, yet found 
fault with every thing that was done by others. Among others, he 
is ſaid to have blamed Jupiter for making man without a window in 
his breaſt, that his vices might be viſible, Whence all carpers are 
called memus's. | | 


Mo'xAchAL, adj. [monachal, Fr. monacale, It. monachalis, Lat. o- 
vex50;, Gr.] pertaining to a monk, or conventual orders, monaltic, 


monkiſh. See Moxkery. 


Mo'xacutisu [morachi/me, Fr.] the ſtate or condition of monks, the 


monaſtic life. 8 BY 
Mo'xap, or Mo'naDE CN, 9 an indivi ſible thing. Diſunity 
is the natural property of matter, which of itſelf is nothing elſe but 


an infinite congeries of phyſical monads. More. Alſo wnity, as op- 


poſed to two, or more. | | F 15 
Mon apes, plar. [of monad, which ſee; parades, Gr.] digits or uni- 
ties in arithmetic. _ | 
Moxa DIC AL, pertaining to unity. ä . 
| MoNnaNnG10POLYSPE'RMOUS, La 8 [of eee, alone, auer, a veſſel, 
; with botaniſts) a term applied to 


 Mona'xTHus, Lat. [of -, ſingle, and a»9e-, Gr. a flower] 
that bears but one flower. | e + | 

Mo'x Ax ch [momargue, Fr. monarca, It. of p 
and axO- 
veſted with abſolute authority, a king. 2. One ſuperior to the reſt of 
the ſame kind. The monarch oak the patriarch of the trees. Dryden. 
3. Preſident. Come thou monarch of the vine. Shakeſpeare. 


%IG of 4e, alone, 


Mona'tCHaL, adj. [of monarch] ſuiting a monarch, regal, impe- 
rial, princely. | 
Moxa ACHICAL, adj. [monarchique, Fr. monarchico, It. and Sp. no- 


narchicus, Lat. of woregxx©-, Gr.] pertaining to a monarch or mo- 
narchy, veſted in a ſingle governor or ruler. From antipathes in na- 
ture to diſparage monarchical government. Brown, | 
Mora RKChicals, certain heretics in the ſecond century, who ac- 
was crucified. | | 
Moxa"zxcurcxness, /. a monarchic form of government. 
Mo'xaxchy [monarchie, Fr. monarchia, It. and Sp. , M, of 
He-, alone or ſingle, and agxn, Gr. rule or command] 1. The Igo- 
vernment of a ſtate by a fingle perſon, kingly government. While 
the monarchy Houriſhed, theſe wanted not a protector. Atterbury. 2. 
Kingdom, empire. | | 
MovaRcny of tbe Univerſe, is that ab/olute ſupreme authority, god- 


head, or dominion, which extends over all avizhout exception ; and this 


being, both in the aa, of the thing, and in the judgment of anti- 


guity, the peculiar prerogative of ove ige perſon, is what the learned 


Va eſius reſers to in that aflertion of his, Vetus omnis chriſtianorum 
theologia Des quidem Patri MONARCHIAM attribuit ; filio vero, & 
{piritu1 ſancto wxomper id oft adminiſirationem & aiſpenſationem, 1. e. 
all antient chriſtian divinity aſcribed the MonaRCHyY to God the Fa- 
ther; and to the Son and Spirit, the ADMINISTRATION or DISPENSA- 
Tion.” Valeſ. Not. ad Euſeb. p. 5, 6. How far this remark holds 
true, the reader may judge, by collating what we have offered under 
the words FIRST CAusk, Co-luukxsk, EsskNCE, Dirhzisu, e. 
And indeed Ex/ebius (on whoſe writings his note was made) when 
giving us not merely his own ſentiments, but the doQtrine of the 
CHURCH, ſtiles the FaTHER's GODHEAD, conſidered in contradiſtincticu 
to the Son, © * A godbead of MONARCHIC authority.” De Eccleſ. 


Theolog. I. 1. c. 11. And Hippolytus long before him, in his treatiſe 


againſt Noetus, tells us, that notwithſtanding the divinity of the Son 
and Spirit, the æcenẽemy [or diſpenſation} of harmony brings the 
matter to one God, For there is but one God: Fon 'tis the FaTuts, 
who commands; the Son, who oBEYS; and the Spirit ¶ acting by com- 
miſſion from both] who giverh underſtanding, & c.“ On the other 
hand, it ſhould not be diſſembled that Ter/llian, taking the word, 
MONARCHY, in a more reſtrained ſenſe, does not ſcruple to apply it to 
the ſecond; and I think alſo to the 2hird perſon ; though beck, upon 
his ſcheme, were greatly inferior to the firj! : as will appear from what 
has been ſaid under the word, Homous:axs, compared with the fol- 
lowing paragraph: © Atquin dico, &c. 7. e. but I affirm, that no go- 
vernment is / belonging to oNE, ſo fingle, ſo Monarcnical, as not 
to be adminiſtred by other perſons the xeare/? to her, guas ISA PROS- 
PEXERIT officiales fibi, -1. e. which ſhe herſelf has provipeD, as her 
officers, or miniſterial agents to herſelf. And if uE to whom the mo- 
narchy belongs, has alſo a ſon; it is not preſently divided, and ceaſes 
to be a monarchy, ſhould his ſon alſo be rA 1xTo a participation 
of it. It is ſtill yRiNCIPALLY HIS, from wHoM 'T1S COMMUNICATED 
to the ſon; and ſo long as it is y1s, 'tis nevertheleſs a monarchy for 
being held by two perſons ſo cloſely united. If then the divine mo- 
e though adminiſired by fo many legions and armies of angels — 


„Gr. a ruler] 1. One that governs alone, a governor in- 


knowledged but one perſon in the Trinity, and held that the Father 


MON 

yet does not ceaſe to be the government of owe, j WL 

by ſo many thouſands of 1 How can it ery 4 00% 
the government of God] ſhould ſeem to ſuffer a diviſion and 4% (or 
in the Sox and Spirit, who are ALLOTTED the ſecond Fefe 
place ?——The idea of a monarchy is then deſtroyed, whe Rr 
dominion 1s ſet up, independent, and of its own proper ſtate , 5 ver 
valling the firſt: But I who derive the Son from 10 other or; ef 
from the 8UBSTANCE of the Father, and doing nothing bak a. but 
WILL of the Father, and RECEIvinG ALL His Power e "m4 
ther ; how can I deſtroy the belief of a monarchy, which 1 Br 17 
the Son, as being DELIVERED to him from the Father. And be 
might be obſerved alſo concerning the 2hird degree; for I ſu * ne 
Spirit to be derived from u0 other quarter, but FROM they.” the 
through the Son.” And then (retorting the objection on 8 
againſt whom he writes) he adds, “ I he monarchy ſhould rath 1 
to be moſt in danger of being overthrown on your ſcheme ; = 1 
not admit the ARRANGEMENT, and DISPENSA TION of it; 6a a Will 
bus CONSTITUTAM, guet Deus voLuiT, i. e. CONSTITUTED in 3. 
many names, as the wiLL or Gob has determined.” Tertull 05 . 
Ed. Cologn. p. 607. Is it poſſible to compare all this with the abo 4 
cited remark of Yalefius, without obſerving in how modeſt a form uy 
cautious a manner, the sp1RIT of MonTanism made its vt aþ 5 
ance in the world? I ſhall only add, that if the reader would we 
doctrine of the church, as flared by Evstzivs more at large, he wn 
conſult the word CommTERNAL, Neceſſary Causk, MaxceL:.ians, ard 


SCALE of Being, and may poſſibly be furniſhed with the 7777 key to 


the an/ient, not to ſay SCRIPTURE-DOCTRINE on this head, under the 


words, Deity, Div:x1TY, and Gop [or Gopneap] compared 
Enſebius had obſerved againſt the Arians, © that the Sox did 
not exiſt after the ſame manner with orRER derived beings . 
7. e. by that ſort of creation, which is out of nothing ; (% 
CATI ON] nor could he fairly be called a creature produced 
out of nothing ¶ oho Toig Noirreig xTIKaG, i. e.] after the like 
manner with OTHER creatures: but that he alone was begotlen 
from the FaruER HIMSELF, and exiſted in the rox u of God 
and was the 1Mace of the inviſible God, and FIRST. 
all creation, or of every creature; and that for this caufe 


[meaning his divine original as before deſcribed] the church ; 


had been taught to honour, and worſhip him only [of all de. 
rived beings] as her Lord, and Sawiour, and God” And then 
follows that noble chapter from which 71s citation is taken, 
But if (ſays he) this ſhould raiſe with them [i. e. with the 


perſons whom he oppoſes] the fear of ſeeming to advance the 
notion of are Gods; let them know, that though we do in- 


deed acknowledge the Son to be God, yet there is but oxs 
ONLY Goo; even He [or that perſon] who alone is cuir bout 
original, and unbegotten ; who poſleſies his ozun proper domeſ- 


tic godhead [a godhead that is grounded in himſelf, and inde- 
pendent of any extrinſic cauſe] and who became the cauſe ſor x 


author] even to the Son himſelf, both of his being, and his 
being /uch as he is; by wHom the Sox ALSO HIMSELF con- 
feſſes that he lives, having expreſsly declared, 4s the living 
Father has ſent me, and I LIVE BY The FaTHER;” and * a; 
the Father hath life in himſelf, ſo hath ye civeN to the Son to 
have life in himſelf.” For which reaſon (as Eu/ebius ſubjoins) 


he teaches us, that the Father is nis God as well as ours, fay-. } 4 


ing, 1 aſcend to my Father and your Father, to my Gov and 


your God.” And then having cited thoſe words, © the head of | 4 


Chriſt is God, he proceeds, “there being but ove o1c1- 
NAL and HEAD, how can there be Two Gops? Is not nE [or 
that perſon} alone the ow Gop, who knows no /upericr, no 
AUTHOR of his exiſtence ; but poſſeſſes his own proper, uno- 
riginated, unbegotten godhead of Moxarcyic authority, and 
has COMMUNICATED both or his godhead, and life to the Son; 
who produced all things by [or Txro'] him; who senDs 
him; who commands him; who TEAchks him; who DELI- 
VERS ALL THINGS to him; who GLORIF1Es him; who Rich- 
LY-EXALTS him; — whoſe wil [or decree] it is that we 
ſhould obey him; who bips him to hold that throne, which is 
on the right hand of majeſty, when ſaying to him, © Si thou 
at my right band: Who uroON ALL THESE accounts 15 the 
Gob alſo of the Son HIuUsELT. In oBeDIENCE to whom the 
only begotten Son emptied himſif, and humbled hinſef, 
taking the form of a ſervant ; to whom he PRars——(0 
whom he GIves THANKS; whom he teaches us to regard a5 


the onLY-TRUE Gop ; and confeſſes to be GREATER THAN | 


HIMSELF ; and whom (over and above all theſe things) he 
would have us all underſtand to be even his Gop——In mew 
_ things the church or Gop having been inſtructed, Ec. 
Enſeb. de Ecclif. Theoleg. Cologn. p. 66, 67, 69, and 70. on: 
pared. See Mtss1An, and after thoſe words,“ the . 
Chriſt” read, meaning of the divine perſan ſo called; rea 
alſo, this criticiſin ſerves — and read, Acts c. 11. . 30; we 
read, as ſich he adores, and worſhips the Father for himſelf. 
Sce allo MrDIATE Agency, and — the latter is from, Oc. 
Mo'xnasrery [monaſtere, Fr. monaſtero, It. monaſterio, SP. one 15 
rium, Lat. worz5npcy, Gr.] a convent or cloiſter, a college of mon 
or nuns, a houſe of religious retirement. It is uſually pronounced, 
and often written monaftry. 55 1 
MonasTE's:al, adj. [monaſterialis, Lat.] pertaining to a m 
naſtery. | —_ 
Moxa'sTic, or Mona'sTICal, adj, [monaſtique, Fr. . 
and Sp. monaſticus, Lat. worerix@-, 574 pertaining to a mon 0 
bey, religiouſly recluſe, | , 
Mona'sTicalLY, adv. [of monaflical] recluſely, in t 
a monk. | hs 00 
Manp, of Mayne [mundus, Lat. monde, Fr.] a golden globe, 
of the enſigns of an emperor. 
Mona ay „ „Sax. 9. d. moon's day, maen⸗ dach. Du 
montag, Ger. maendag, 80. the ſecond day of the week. oy 
To Mon, verb neuf. [manan, Sax. ] to grieve and lament, 
wail. See To Moan. \ 
Moxz'Ta, Lat. money or coin. bg 105 
MoneTa'cGrum, Lat. in old law] the right and privilege of col 


ing money. MoNEY 


he manner of 


BORN of 2 


MON 
Mog Y Imynex, Sax, mynt, Dan. muente, Du. müntze, Ger. mo- 
Lat. monoyes Fr. motda, Port. It has properly no plural, except 

v. oney is taken for a ſingle piece, but monies was formerly uſed 
15 75 bnſon] a piece of metal marked for coin with the arms of 
1 es or ſtate, who make it circulate or paſs at a ſtated rate, to faci- 
ds Money differs from uncoined ler, in that the quantity of 
Bs in each piece of money is aſcertained by the ſtamp it bears, 
2 is a public voucher. Locke, | 
F Monzy makes the mare to go. 

Lat, Pecuniæ obediunt omnia er. [All things obey money.] 
fr, L'Argent fait tout. [Money does every thing.) 

We have another home proverb to the ſame purpoſe, wiz. 

God makes, and apparel ſhapes, but Money makes the man. 

Lat. Tanti quantum habeas fis. Hor. Sat. I. Lib, I. Intimating, 
at to nature has been never ſo bountiful of her gifts to us, and we 
have taken never ſo much pains to adorn our outſide, yet if we want 
the moſt neceſſary ingredient in our compoſition, MONEY, all the reſt 

little ava us. | 
. 0 proverb is a good leſſon of induſity in our calling, and frugality 
f nces. | 
. A fool and his Mox Ex is ſoon parted, 

zecauſe he wants ſenſe and diſcretion to manage it. The Scots ſay, 


y that gets his geer (eſtate) before his wit, aui [ be ſhort while maſier 


br 180 [of money and bag] a large purſe. Addiſon. 
Mo'ney-Box [of money and box} a till where money is put. 
Mo'ney-CHANGER [of money and change] a broker in money. 
Mo'xEvER, /h. from money; monnoyer, monnoyeur, Fr.] 1. A 
diner of money. 2. A banker, one who deals in money upon re- 
ums, Se. 2 
Mo'vEVLESs, adj. [of money] wanting money, pennyleſs. 
Mo'ney-MATTER [of money and matter] aceount of debitor and 
creditor. Arbuthnot. | | 
Mo'nEY-SCRIVENER [of money and /criventr] one who raiſes money 
for others. Arbuthnot. 8 | | 
Mo'xEy's-wor TH [of money and worth] ſomething valuable, ſome- 
wing that will bring money. 1 | 
Won Corn, ſubjt. [of mang, Sax. and corn] mixed corn, as wheat 
ind rye, mixt corn or maſlin. | 
Mo'xoER [mangene, a trader, from matzian, Sax. to trade, man- 
gate, Su.] a trader or dealer, a ſeller. It is uſed after the name of 
ay commodity, to expreſs a ſeller of that commodity ; as a fi/omon- 
x; and ſometimes a meddler in any thing; as a whoremonger, a 
wuſmonger. | 5 | 
Mo'NGREL, adj. [as mongcorn, from man, Sax. or mengen, Du. to 
mingle] 1. Being of a mixt breed; applied to a creature engendered 
between two kinds or ſpecies. 2. Sometimes uſed ſubſtantively. Mon- 
gel in faction, poor faint-hearted traitors. Addiſon. | 
Mo'n1meNT [ moneo, Lat.] It ſeems here to ſignify inſcription. 
Some others were driven and diſtent | 
Into great ingots and to wedges ſquare, 
Some in round plates, with outer moniment. Spenſer. —_ 
To Mo xis, verb af. [moneo, Lat.] to admoniſh; of which it is a 
contraction. Mori/fs him gently. Aſcham. V 


Mo'x1SHER of moniſb] an admoniſher, a monitor. | 
Movi“riox, Fr. [ monitio, Lat.] 1. Information, hint. Holder. 2. 


Infiration, document. Deaf not only to the advice of friends, but to 
the counſels and 1:0nitions of reaſon itſelf. L'Eftrange. 3. [ons ci- 
niians] a warning given by eccleftaſtical authority to a clerk, to re- 
form his manners, upon intimation of his ſcandalous life. 

Mo xirox, an aavaither, a warner of duty or faults, one who 
pres neceſſary hints ; commonly applied to an upper ſcholar in a 
cool, commiſſioned by the maſter to look to the boys in his abſence, 
and be an overſeer of their manners. To carry his monitor in his bo- 
om, his law in his heart, South. 

Mo'viTory, adj. [monitoire, Fr. monitorio, It. of nonitorius, Lat.] 
almoniſhjng, advertiſing, or warning, conveying uſeful inſtruction, as 
montory vifions and dreams. The monitory hint in my eſſay. Pope. 

Mo vr of, ſubft. admonition, warning. The pope writ a moni- 
tory to him, for that he had broken the privilege of holy church. 


Moxrrox y Letters, letters from an ecclefiaftical judge, upon infor- 


mation of ſcandals and abuſes within the cognizance of his court. 

Moxx [ monec, Sax. munth, Dan. monnick, Du. münch, Ger. 
nunk, Su. moine, Fr. monacco, It. monge, Sp. of monachus, Lat. of 
arg, Gr. alone] one of a religious 8 one who dwells in a 
monaſtery, under a vow of obſerving the rules of the founder of the 
order he belon s to. Monts in ſome reſpects agree with regulars, as 
in the ſubſtantial vows of religion; but in other reſpects, n and 
. differ; for that regulars, vows excepted, are not tied up to 
0 ftrict a rule of life as monks are. Ayliffe. See Hirxou and Car A- 
PIRYGIANS, 

Moxx's-cory, a fort of coarſe cloth. | 
9 NKERY [moinerie, Fr.] the profeſſion of a monk, the monaſtic 
The dangerous ſervitade of their raſh and impotent votaries, 
nor the conveniences of their monkery. Hall. 

9NKEY (prob. of mannelin, monikin, a little man, or of mono, 


life,” 


FJ 1. An ape, a baboon, a jackanapes, an animal bearing ſome | 


x blance of man. 2. A word of contempt, or flight kindneſs for 
man or woman. Shakeſpeare. 
®K-FISH, a fiſh reſembling a monk's coul. 
®NK HOOD, ſub/?, a plant. | 
of 1. 00d [of monk and hood] the character of a monk. He left 
's moonkbood too. Atterbury. 
"NKISH, adj. [of monk] belonging to monks, tau 


ht by monks, 
n See CREED, BRANDEUM. an 


CATAPHRY- 


pared, | 
Moxg's Rhubarb (with botaniſts] a kind of plant pecies © 
* „a ſpecies of 
2 Kr roots are a in bv my, K on 
; aid [with ſailors] a ſeam when the ſelvedges of fails are 
Fa ue over one another, and ſewed on both ſides. 
* e the capital of Monmouthſhire, 127 miles from Lon- 
it l, ted between the rivers Minny and Wye, over each of which 


a bridge. It ſends two members to parliament, and did for- 


on, Gr. a ſong] a 


merly give the title of duke to James, a natural ſon of Charles II. 
Mo'nmouTHsmikRE, a county of England, bounded by Hertford- 
ſhire, on the north-eaſt ; by the river Severn, which ſeparates it from 
Glouceſterſhire and Somerſetſhire, on the ſouth-eaſt ; and Glamorgan= 
ſhire, on the weſt. It ſends two members to parliament. 
Monoca'rPous, adj. [of e., alone, and xapr0-, Gr. fruit; with 
botaniſts] a term applied to ſuch plants as bear but one ſingle fruit. 
Mono'ceRros, Lat. [woroxepws, Gr.] an unicorn or bealt that has 
but one horn; alſo the Sene fiſh. | | | 
Mo vochox D [monororde, F. monocordo, It. of (£0r0X0p301, of f- 
alone or ſingle, and xo, Gr. a ftring] 1. A fort of inſtrument for- 
merly uſed in the regulation of ſounds, the antients made uſe of it, to 


determine the proportion of ſounds to one another: when the chord 


was divided into two equal parts, ſo that the terms were as one to one, 
they called them uniſons; br if they were as two to one, they called 
them octaves or diapaſons; when they were as three to two, they 
called them fifths or diapentes; if they were as four to three, they 
called them fourths or diateſſarous; if the terms were as five to four, 
they called it diton, or a tierce major; but if the terms were at fix to 
hve, then they called it a demi-diton, or a tierce minor; and laftly, if 
the terms were as twenty-four to twenty-five, they called it a demiton 
or dieze. The monochord being thus divided, was properly what 
they called a ſyſtem, of which there were many kinds, according to 
the different diviſibns of the monochord. Harris. 2. Some ſay an in- 
ſtrument having but one ſtring, as the trumpet marine. Harris. 

Monocuro'ma, Lat. [pwoxpupa, of wor and xpupa, Gr. colour] a 
picture all of one colour, without any mixture. 

Mono'colown, Lat. [woroxwne, ge, fingle, and xo, Gr.] the 
gut, otherwiſe called intef/inum rect um. 

MonocoTyY'LEDon [in botany] which ſprings from the ſeed with 
a ſingle leaf at firſt, as corn, tulips, onions, Oc. 

Mono'cur.as, or Moxo'cuLovs, adj. I, Gr. ſingle, and ocu/us, 
Lat. eye] one eyed; having but one eye. Some of the prickles 
flew into his eyes, and made him monocular. Howel. Thoſe of China 
repute all the reſt of the world monoculons. Clunwille. | 

Mo'nopy F\monodie, Fr. monodia, Lat. u,, Of ebe, alone, and 
poem where one fings it alone, and not in a dia- 
logue, a funeral ſong. | | 

Mono'c Mis [Ace, one, and yaywoe, Gr. marriage] one who is 
for ſingle marriage, one who difallows /econd marriages. But, _ 

N. B. It is not always ſo apparent, whether an antient writer means 
by /econd marriage, the entering into that ſtate again / er the fr fi wife's 
deceaſe ; or the taking a /econd wife, whilſt the frft 75 yer living. But 
MONO Au, from the nature of language and e:ymelogy of the word 
I think) ſhould preclude only the latter. | | 25 

Mono'camy [monegamie, Fr. mon:gamia, It. and Lat. of poroyapn, 
tobe, one, and yapew, Gr. to marry} a ſingle marriage, or having but 


one wife, or one huſband, and no more all the life-time. 


Mo'nocram [ monogramme, Fr. of yor@- alone, and yeauun, Gr.] a 
cypher or character, compoſed of ſeveral letters interwoven, being a 
kind of abbreviation of a name. By its etymology, as Scapula obſerves, 


it ſhould imply a bare delineation or firft etch; and where ſome 


things are not yet added, which are neceſſary to conſtitute a compleat 
form or figure. Query, if this does not ſerve to explain Euflathius“ 
uſe of the term pooygapmar®:, when he endeavours to account for 
Homer's making the firſt ſyllable in the word Scamandrius ſhort? 1 


mean, by N N in pronunciation the letter [S] and reading it 


Kamandrius; for ſuch a reading breaks in upon the compleat form or 
body of the word. Euftath. in Iliad p. 193. | 
| Monocra "mma Pi#ura, Lat. [of e. and yeeuun, Gr.] a picture 
that is drawn only in lines without colours. | 
Monocra'enic Picture, a picture only 
lours. Tn | | 
Monoxe "MERA, Lat. [of wort and nueax, Gr. a day] diſeaſes that 
are cured in one day, | 
Moxo'LoG1sT | mono/ogus, Lat. jewronvy©», Gr.] 
ma that talks to himſelf, a ſoliloquiſt. 
MoxoLo'Gue, or Mono'Locy, V. [mono/ogue, Fr. yorteyin, of 
640 O., alone, and Aces, Gr. diſcourſe] a ſoliloquy, a dramatic ſcene, 
where only one actor ſpeaks. He gives you an account of himſelf 
and of his returning from his country, in 2:oo/ogue. Dryden. | 
Mo'nomacar, lt. | woropayia, of eos, ſingle, and WAN, Gr. a 
fight] a ſingle combat, a fight of two, hand to hand, a duel. 
Mo'nome /«b/t. [monome, Fr. in algebra] a quantity that has but one 
denomination or name; as, ab, aab, aaab. | | 
Moxo'mtar [with algebraiſts] a quantity of one name, or of one 
fingle term. | 
bars, Lat. a ſharp pain in the head, affecting but one ſin- 
gle place. | | 
| Monoyt'TaALous, adj. [monopetale, Fr. of . and era, Gr. a 
leaf; with botaniſts] is applied to a lower which has but one petal ; 
which tho it is ſeemingly cut into four or five ſmall petalas or flower 
leaves, are yet all one piece, and fall off all together; as bindweed, 
ſage, jeſſamin, mallows, Gc. and are of ſeveral ſorts; as campanfor- 
mis, tripetaloides, tetrapetalcides, pentapetaloides, hexapetaloides ; which 


drawn in lines without co- 


a perſon of the dra- 


MonoPETatous Flower, uniform and regular [with botaniſts] is 
one in which the petal is not at all divided, or, if divided, the ſeg- 
ments anſwer each other. 

MoxoPtTaLovus Flower, difform or irregular, is one in which the 
parts of the petal do not exactly anſwer one to the other. 

Moxoruv'siTESs Aeg, alone or ſingle, and preis, Gr. nature] 
a name given to all thoſe ſectaries in the Levant, who will allow of but 
one only nature in Jeſus Chriſt. | | 

Mono'eHYLLON, Lat. [of pore; and Quiver, Gr. a leaf] a plant that 
has but one leaf. | 

Mono'eoL1sT {[moncpoleur, Fr. monopolifia, It. monopola, Lat. lo- 
mw, Of foros, fingle, and wwaw, Gr. to fell) an engroſler of a com- 
modity or trade to himſelf, or one who by patent obtains the fole 
power or privilege of vending any commodity. 

10 Moxo'eoLl1zE, verb act. [ monopoler, r. Korog, ſingle, and Ta » 
aw, Gr. to ſell] to have the ſole power or privilege of vending any 
commodity. | 

Moxo'e0L1ziNG, pert. adj. [of monepolize 3 of hc, alone, and 
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MON 
wehe, Gr. to ſell] engroſſing commodities, 7. e. the buying them up, 
io as have the ſole ſale of them. | 


. Mono'eoLy [monopole, Fr. on, It. monopodio, Sp. monepolium, 
Lat. Aso, Gr.] 1. An unlawful kind of traffic, when one or 


more perſons make themſelves ſole maſters of any commodity, in or- 
der to enhance the price. 2 [In a law ſenſe] a grant from the king 


to any perſon or perſons for the ſole buying, ſelling, working, or 
uſing of any thing. ; 
Mono'PTERON [ ororTpor, Of proves, alone, and 45 Gr. a wing] 
a kind of round temple, having its roof ſupported only by pillars. 
Mono'eroTs, Jh. the ſame with MonoeToToN, a noun uſed 
only in ſome one oblique caſe. Clarke's Latin Grammar, | 
Mox o“ rTorox Lat. [ woronlwrov, of eos, fingle, and eig, Gr. 
caſe] a noun which has but one caſe. | 
Mono'eTic [Ho g, Of foros, one, and ona; Gr.] a perſon 
who ſees but with oneeye. 


Moor vRL NOS [of , and very, Gr. a kernel] that has one 


ſeed or kernel in a berry ; as philyrea, mifletoe, Qc. 

Moos PER mos [of yorg and o , Gr. feed] that bears a ſingle 

feed to each flower; as in the valerian, the marvel of Peru, c. 
Moro'scuts, Lat. [of 6 ſingle, and o, Gr. a teſticle] a man 

who hath but one teſticle. | 


Mo'xorYTHME, Lat. [of wor and po, Gr.] a poetical compo- 


ſition, the verſes whereof end with the ſame rhyme. The Arabian 
poets affect this kind of verſe; in which, we have two celebrated 
oems ; the one Carmen Abu-lolæ, which Erpenius has printed at the 
end of his Arabic grammer; and the other (by far the more judicious 
compoſition) printed by Puc:c&, and called Carmen Tegrai: but both 
abound with the true pirit and fre of the Eaſtern poetry. 
MoxosPHE'RICAL, adj. conſiſting of a ſingle ger, | 
Mono'sTicy, or Moxo'sT1CnoN [ 0v03L x 0v, OI paovog and SI xos, Gr. 
a verſe] an epigram, or compoſition that conſiſts of but one ſingle 
W 980 | 
Monosy'LLABLE [ nonoſyllabe, Fr. monefillaba, It. monoſylaba, Sp. 
monoſyllabus, Lat. povoounnaen, of pore; and M ,n, Gr.] a word 
which has but one ſyllable. 
monefyllables. Swift. | | | 
Monxosy LLABLED, part. adj. [from menaſyllable, Eng. monofyllabe, 
Fr.] conſiſting of one ſy llable, made into one ſyllable. Cleave- 
land. 5 | 


Mono'THELITEs [of frog, ſingle, and J:aw, Gr. to will] a ſect 


in the fifth and ſucceeding centuries, who held that there was but one 
will in Jetus Chriſt. This /e (as it is here called) agreed, ſo far as 
I can find, with the main body of the primitive writers; in whoſe 
| works you will ſearch i wazn to find the doctrine of Two (or more] 

intelligent agents ſo united as to conſtitute ox perſon. No the 
firft patrons of this opinion were (if we may credit St. [reneus) a very 
different ſet of men; as we have ſhewn under the word Gnoftics, Cerin- 


thians, &c. by many a citation from that truly ape writer; but as 


the defenders of this cauſe, which in effect made Two perſons of 
| Chrift, endeavoured to ſcreen themſelves under the notion of ux tr, 
hear what St. Trenæus replies to all this. Quia autem omnes, Wc. i. e. 
whereas all the aforeſaid, meaning (as he tells us a few lines before) 
thoſe who divide our Lord, fo far as in them lies, by affirming that he 
is a COMPOUND of two or more different [intelligent} suBsTANCES 
Ii. e. ſo far as relates to the point in hand, the one ſubſtance divine, 
and the other a ſoul [or ſpirit] of the ſame kind with the reſt of men} 
all theſe (ſays he) tho' in worps they confeſs one Fe/us Chrift, do 
but mock themſelves, as meaning one thing, and /aying another, &c. 
treneus. Ed. Grabe. p. 241. 238. And to the ſame effect, p. 244. 
© Er , UNITOS eos dixeruit, &c.” and if they'll ſay © they are UNITED, 
Sc.“ In anſwer to all which, he ſhews the weakneſs and inſufficiency 
of their hypotheſis to ſupport any. real unity of perſon ; which (in his 


judgment, and in that of the v4ole church, which he profeſſes to give 


us) conſiſts, not in the anion of the Chriſt or Saviour from above, with 
the anime! Chriſt or Feſus, 1. e. with a Joul of the fame kind with ours; 
{ſee p. 238 and Groftzes compared] but that the terms Chriſt and Jeſus; 
add, if you will, alſo, Son of Gop, and Sox of Max; are all (as 
the firft council of Antioch well obſerved) only different appellations 
of one and the ſame divine agent united to a body, 246—247, or as 
he explains himſelf more fully, p. 241, © the only-begotten word 
[or /2g05] of God — being after the manner of a ſoul (tor ſuch is the 


import of his terms) moſt intimately united to that thing which him- 


ſelf had formed or faf4ioned [meaning a body] united. I ſay, accord- 
Ing to the FaTaer's will, and being made fleſh, He [that divine per- 
ſon] is Je/us Chrift our Lord; who' was indeed 0R1GINALLY impa/- 
fible, but now made paſſible, and has accordingly ſuffer d for as” 
Faw not, as CERINTHUS affirmed, flew away and left the nan upon 

is approaching ſufferings, as being himſelf ſtill impaſfible; or (as 
Valentinus afterwards refined upon him) contracted himſelf, that death 
might take place wpon the man; and then communicated of his own 
power to the man, that death might be aboliſhed by him. But on 
either ſcheme, the Gop remained inpalſible, and nothing beſides the 
Man ſuffered for us] Irenæus adv. Hereſes. Ed. Paris, p. 798. I 
ſhall only add, that this old Gzof/zc and Cerinthian doctrine was in 
effect revived in the fourth, and by the ſecular arm EsTABLISsHED be- 
fore the cloſe of the fifth century: tho? it met with much oppoſition ; 
firſt from the Eunomians and Apollinariaus, and afterwards (tho in a /e/; 
perfect manner) from the Eutychians and MonoTyeLiTEs : if that in 
ſtrictneſs of ſpeech can be called an opPos1T108 in the wo laſt; who 
belonged both to the main body of the Athanafians, and having ad- 
mitted with them the notion of avs intelligent ſubſtances in Chriſ, 
7. e. having admitted the FOUNDATION PRINCIPLE of Cerinthiani/m, 
did, like men in vain firuggling with their chain, proteſt againſt ſome 
of its conſequences. See LUTYCHIANS, CERINTHIANs, Max no, 
and IxcaR NATION compar d. 


MonoTox1'a, or Moxo'Tox v, Lat. Ausf. ¶ monotonie, Fr. Ne, 


of oves, ſingle, and 20706, Gr. tone] the quality of having but one tone, 
uniformity of ſound, want of variety in cadence, a want of inflection 
or variation of voice, or pronunciation, where a long ſeries of words 
are delivered with one unvaried tone. The repetition of the ſame 
rhimes within four lines of each other, as tireſome to the ear through 
their monatenita. Pape. 


Our language already overſtocked with 


Moxorkrolvyn [Reergybu pe, of 

Mos gryAuPer, Of hee and 

triglyph] the ſpace YT ego Wk two Naber 

1 5 ag 
Mons, a city of the Auſtrian Netherlands. 

of Hainalt, 26 miles S. W. of Bruſſels. | 

. 3 rd title * by them | 
ame as our Sir; alſo a term of reproach for a Frenchman. 
 Monso0's, VH. [monſen, monpon, Fr.) monſoons, I 

winds in the Indian or Eaſtern ſea; that is, winds that b 

the year one way, and the other half on the © 

theſe points and times of ſhifting are different, in & 

the ocean; for in ſome places the wind is conſtan 

one wa Ne: Fu months more the contrary way, 

year. The monſoons and trade-winds are conſtant and period; 

to the thirtieth degree of latitude, all around the A Via 

yy $f fall ſhort of thoſe 8 Ray. 

os Veneri, [with anatomiſts] the upper part of the 
Mo'NsTER [monſtre, Fr. monſtrum, Lee] 2 Aer 
the production of a living thing, degenerating from thep roper 


Gr, 2 
or co- 


capital of the province 


low One 
polite Points ; and 


t for three months 


many or too few members ; or ſome of them 
It ought to be determined whether nonffers be really a diſtinct 
Locke. 2. Something horrible for deformity, wickedneſs 
chief. Women will all turn monſters. Shakeſpeare. ; 

To Mo'xs TER, verb act. [from the ſub. | 
mon order of things. Obſolete, 
Shakeſpeare. 

Mo'xsTRANT, adj. Fr. [monſirans, * ſhewing or declaring. 

MoxsTr1'reRous, adj. [monſtrifer, of monſlrum, 


Fero, Lat. to bear] bringing forth or producin 


ſpecies, 


monſters. 


ſtrous. 


_ MoxsTro'uTy, or MonsT&vo'siTY lof monſiruons, Monftrefity A 
is more analogous] monſtrouſneſs, the ſtate of being out of the cow. Ml 
mon order of the univerſe. This is the monftruc/ity in love, that the 


will is infinite, but the execution confined. Shake/peare. 
Mo'NsTRous, adj. 
mon/iro/us, Lat.] 1. 


monſirous productions. Locke, 2. Strange, wonderful, 


acon. 


1 ady. exceedingly, very much. There reſiding a 1 
fair cloud in the bottom, and a nonſtrous thick oil on the top. Ba. 2 


con. 


enormous degree, prodigronty, exceflively. 


Mo'NsTROUSNEsS [ 


nature or behaviour. Shakeſpeare. 


MoxTa'uon, a city of France, in the province of Guienne, and 
territory of Quercy, ſituated on the river Agout, 18 miles north of 


Thoulouſe. 


Mo'xTaNwT, fab. Fr. 1. A term uſed in fencing. 2. (in French 


heraldry] ſignifies the ſame as we mean 1 the moon in her increaſe, 
when ſhe always faces to the right of the eſcutcheon. 


Mo'xTAx1sTs, followers of Montanus their leader, who aQed the | 


prophet, and had his propheteſſes. | ; 
MonTzF1a'"sco [of Montefiafeone, in Italy] a rich ſort of wine. 


MonT Pagnel [in military affairs] is an eminence choſen out of the I 
reach of the cannon ſhot of the beſieged place, where perſons of cu- 
rioſity poſt themſelves to behold an attack, and the manner of a ſiege, 


without being expoſed to danger. 


ſeamen. His hat was like a helmet or Spaniſh montero. Bacon. 


MoxTEe'r, Moxrern, or MownTE1TH [from the inventor's name! 


a ſcollo baſon to cool and waſh glaſſes in. 
ew things produce new words, and thus Monteth, 
Has by one veſſel ſay'd his name from death. King. 


Mo'xTFExRaT, the name of a dutchy in Italy, bounded by the 


lordſhip of Verceil on the north, by the Alexandrine on the ealt, by | 


the terricories of Genoa on the ſouth, and by the country of Aſte on 
the weſt, Subject to the king of Sardinia.. | 
MoxTGo'MERY, the capital of Mont 


ing to their equals, the | 
periode 
e different parts of ; 
and fo all be. 
» and ſeldom 1 
3 and uſual MM 
1polition of parts in the ſpecies it belongs to; as when it has too 


are exceſlively large. 1 


or miſ. WM 


a monſter, and 


MoxsTR1'eiCABLE, adj. [morſtrificabilis, Lat.] very large, mon- 1 


| Mo'xsTROUSLY, adv. [of mon/trous] 1. In a manner out of the 
common order of nature, ſhockingly, terribly. 2. To a great and 


momſirous] 1. Prodigiouſneſs, the fate of be- 4 
ing beyond the ordinary courſe of nature. 2. Enormity, iregulaa 


. 
3 1 


MoxrE'Rxo, ust. Sp; a ſort of cap uſed by hunters, horſemen and } 
ik 


to put out of the com. Ml 
b M- 1 


", >= 


manſtreux, Fr. monſtrueſo, It. monſlreſo, Sp. of 4 

viating from the courſe of nature, Some 
: of prodigiou;; WM 
generally with ſome degree of diſlike. O monſtrous ! but one half. 
penny worth of bread to this intolerable deal of ſack. Shakeſpeare. "2 
3. Exceſſive, irregular, enormous. No monſtrous height, or breadth, M 
or length appear. Pepe. 4. Shocking, hateful. An invention given b- 
out by the Spaniards to ſave the z:or/?rous ſcorn their nation received. 
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meryſhire, in Wales, ſiu- 


ated on the river Severn, 177 miles from London. It ſends one mem 


ber to parliament. | 
 MoxTcGo'MERYSHIRE, a county of north Wales, 
ſhires of Merioneth and Denbigh on the north, 


bounded by the 


by thoſe of Radnor 


and Cardigan on the ſouth, by Shropſhire on the eaſt, and by another Y 


part of Merionithſhire on the weſt. It ſends one member to parame 
Mox TU 12 or mon ð, Sax. moanad, Su. maent, Du. mo # 
Ger. mois, Fr. meſe, It. mes, Sp. mez, Port. menſis, Lat.] 4 ſpace 2 
time meaſured either by the ſun or moon, the twelfth part 0! a 4 
called a ſolar month; alſo the ſpace of 28 days, in W ch the m 
nearly compleats her courſe, called a lunar month. ic. tuellen 
Aſtronomical MonTH, or Synodical MONTH, is the eee 5 
part of a year, or che time the ſun takes up in paſling throug pH 
the ſigns of the zodiac, commonly reckoned to contain 30 Y 
hours and a half. Te 
Calendar Moxru, a month not containing an equal number of days 
but ſuch as ate ſet down in the almanac. ; 
Civil MonTH, a month ſuited to the different cuſtoms of particula 
nations. ; 
Philoſophical Mon ru (with chemiſts] is the ſpace of 40 34% | 
Lunar Synodical Mon Tu, is the ſpace of time between 
junctions of the moon with the ſun. in the mow! 
Lunar Periodical Mon ru, the ſpace of time wherein 
makes her round through the zodiac. 


Lunt 


fullen 
tele 


X OO 


Illuminative Movr u, is the ſpace from che firft time of her 
;rancey after the new moon, to her firſt appearing the new moon 
1 


Monru of Apparitien, or Mon rn of lamination [with aſtrono- 
] is the ſpace of 26 days, 12 hours, in which the moon is to be 
2 che other three days, in which it is darkened by the ſun, being 


1 I Decretorlad, or Monrun Medical, alſo conſiſis of 26 days 12 
jours- | 1 
Conſecution, or Mon rn of Progreſſjom [with aſtonomers] 
— 27 len month, 7. . the ſpace of time between one 
: junction of the moon with the ſun, another; being ſomewhat 
we than 29 days and a half. 1 ; 
* ra of — or Mon r Periodica [with aſtronomers] 
. , the ſpace of the moon's courſe from any point of the zodiac to the 
0 again, conſiſting of 27 days, 7 hours and 45 minutes. N 
Monrn [in hieroglyphics] was repreſented by a palm- tree, ſending 
branch every new moon. — 5 | 
Mo'xTHLY, 1 [of month) 1. Continuing a month, performed 
na month. 2. Happening every month. 
"MonTHLY, adv. [of month} once in a month, If the one may 
jery well monthly, the other may as well even daily be iterated. 
e ſubſt. longing deſire. You have a month mind 
n them. Shakeſpeare. : 5 | 
MoxT1'GENOUS 1 Lat.] born in the mountains. 
Hovr.-JorE [with military men] is a banner; ſo mont-joye St. 
Deni, is as much as to ſay, the banner of St. Denis. | ; 
Monrrvacaxr [montivagus, Lat.] wandring on the mountains. 
Mon rox, Fr. [in horſemanſhip] a ſtone as high as the ſtirrups, 
hich Italian riding-maſters mount their horſes from, without putting 
their foot in the ſtirrup. 1 | 
Moxro1s, Fr. [with horſemen] the poiſe or reſt of the foot on the 
irrup. 
* a city of France, in the provence of Languedoc, 
nd country of Niſme, ſituated on the little river Ley, 50 miles N. E. 
arbonne. | | p | 
* a town of Scotland in the ſhire of Angus, fituated at 
de mouth of the river Eſk, on the German ocean, 46 miles N. E. of 
Kinburgh., | 55 | ; 
2 ſubſt. an under gunner, an aſſiſtant to a gunner, engi- 
ner, or fire · maſter. 1 
Mon rsgR ATT, one of the ſmalleſt of the Caribbee iſlands, in the 
Atantic ocean, in America, zo miles 8. W. of Antegua ; ſubject to 
the Engliſh. 


Mo'xumenT, Fr. [monimento, It. and Port. monumento, Sp. of nonu- 


nalin, Lat.] 1. A memorial for after ages, either a pillar, ſtatue, 


Fr. raiſed in memory of ſome famous perfon or action. 2. A tomb, 


zcenotaph, ſomething erected in memory of the dead, 

The MoxUMENT of London, a noble pillar, of the Corinthian order 
eefied in that City, in memory of the terrible fire which conſu- 
ned the greateſt part of it, in 1666, and near the place where it 
began. It has an INSCRIPTION on its pedeſtal, worthy of every free 


Briton's peruſal. 


Moxums'NTAL, adj. 1. Preſerving memory, memorial, The 


dettruction of the earth was the moſt »vonumental proof that could have 
been given, Moodꝛuard. 2. Belonging to a tomb, raiſed in honour 
of the dead. And ſmooth as monumental alabaſter. Shakeſpeare. 


Moop [ node, Fr. modus, Lat.] 1. Diſpoſition, humour, temper, ftate 


of mind as affected by any paſſion. In a melancholy md. Kinolles. 
Yd amazed 7004. 7 ok 2. Anger, rage, heat of mind, from 
kd, which in Gothic fignifies habitual temper. In their 0d they 
cal forth ſtones. Hooker. 3. [In grammar] the change a verb under- 
poes in ſome languages. | | 

Moo Dv, adj. [of mood] 1. Angry, being out of humour, dogged, 
fullen, Every peeviſh, woody malecontent. Rowe 2. Mental, in- 
teleftual ; from mod, which in Saxon fignifies the mind. 

Moow [mona, mena, Sax. maane, Dan. meane, Su. maen, Da. 
mod, Ger. meng, Goth. mah, Perſ. uma, Gr.] 1. One of the ten ſe- 
wondary planets, being the earth's ſatellite or attendant, being only 10 
kmidiameters of the earth removed from it, which traverſes through 
the zodiac in 97 days, 7 hours, and 41 minutes; but does not over- 
take the ſun in leſs than 29 days, 12 hours, and 44 minutes. The 
noon is the changing luminary of the night called by poets Cynthia 
hebe. Diana hath her name from -ro3/few, which is the property 
of the moon, being by nature cold and moiſt, and is feigned to be a 
poideſs huntrefs, Peacham. 2. A month. 3. [In fortification] it 
uſed in compoſition to denote a figure reſembling a creſcent; as, a 
/ moon, The moon was an ancient idol of England, and wor- 
upped by the Britons in the form of a beautiful maid, having her 
cad covered, and two ears ſtanding out. | 

The Moow bo her decrement] is in her waining. 

Je Moon [in her detriment] is in her eclipſe. 

Je Moox [in her compliment} is when ſhe is at full. 

Moox Increſſant, is the ſame as in her increment. 
The Colour of the Moon [in blazon} is either proper, which is ar- 
beau or or, as the ig borne ; but theſe two metals repreſent her beſt, 
unleſs he be in her detriment, and then ſable is better. 

oon [in heraldry} is always borne in coat armour, either in- 
Nen or decreaſing; but never in the full. An increaſing moon is 

/mbol of nobility and increaſe, called increment. 

Moox-yr am [of moon and beam] a ray of lunar light. On the 
Waiter the moon-beams play'd. Dryden. | 
. ON-CALF [of 19m and calf, monvkatb, Ger.] 1. A falſe 2 
ng... Wonſter; ſuppoſed perhaps anciently to be uced by 
_ of the moon. How cam'ſt thou to be the fiege of this n 
_ be 2. A dolt or ſtupid fellow. The ſotted weonca/F 

* UNYaen. 4 
don. EV ED [of moon and eye] 1. That can ſee better by night 
yo. 2. having eyes effected by the revolutions of the moon. 

Mou, 3: Pim- ey d, purblind, moonblind. Ain/avorth, 

"0\-EYes, a diſeaſe or imperfection in horſes, | 
% N-FERN, a fort of ſhrub. 
No. 63. ; 


MOP 


Moc“ r ts, /abf. Moon-fiſh is ſo called becauſe the tail fin is tha« 
3 a half moon, by which, and his odd truſted ſhape, he is ſuf- 
ntly diſtinguiſhed. Greav. | 
| Moo'nLess [of moon} not illuminated by the moon. One moonle/t 
night. Dryden, A word of the like etymology with level. See 
LovsLess. 
Moo'xL ion, ach. [of mon and light] the light afforded by the 
moon. Departed from them by moonlight, Hooker. 


MooxLicuat, adj. enlightened by the moon. Our moonlight revels. | 


Shakeſpeare. 

Moo usE ED, ſub, [menifpermum, Lat.] the moonſeed hath a roſa- 
ceous flower, confilting of ſeveral ſmall leaves, placed round the em- 
brio in a circular order : the pointal, which is divided into three parts 
at the top, becomes the fruit or berry in which is included one flat 


_ which is, when ripe, hollowed like the appearance of the moon. 
ther. 


Moo HIN E, /ubft. [of moon and Sine] 1. The luſtre 1 the moon. 


I by the wor/vine io the windows went. Dryden. 2. In burleſque} 
a month, I am ſome twelve or fourteen moon/hines lag of a brother. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Moo'nsxixe, or Moo'nsriny, aj. enlightened by the moon. Both 


ſeem corrupted from moonſoining. A fair moorfhine night. Clarendon, = 


I went to ſee them in a e night. Addiſon. 

MoonsTox, /ub/t. a fort of ſtone. Ainſworth. | | 
—— (of moon and wort] an herb, called ſtation- Hower or 
neſty. | | 
—— adj. [of men] formed like the horned moon. Milton. 

OO NSTRUCK »y the moon, lunatic. And "truck 
madneſs, Milton, Y | ape 
Moon-Taz'ro1L, ſub. [medicage, Lat.] a plant. The moon-trefoil 
hath a papilionaceous flower, which becomes a plain orbiculated fruir, 
like an half moon. Miller. | 


00'NY, adj. [of moon] lunated, having a creſcent for the ſtandard 


that reſembles the moon. His moony troops. J. Philips. | 
Moor, /u6ft. [more, Fr. mero, It. and Sp. maurus, Lat.] 1. A ne- 
ro, a black, a moor, a native of Mauritania in Africa. 2. [Moon, 
ax. moet, Du. modder, Teut. clay] a bog, a fen, a tract of low and 
watry grounds. She kept ſheep on the moor, Carew. | 
Moo - coc x [of moor and cock} the male of the moor hen. 
Moo't-xeN [of moor and hen] a water fowl that feeds in moors and 
— grounds, without web feet, the ſemale of a moor- cock or heath- 


i To Moor a Ship a Proviſe [a ſea term] is to have an anchor in the 
river, and a hawſer on ſhore ; in this caſe, they ſay, the ſhip is moored 
with her hed aſhore. 


To Moos, verb act. [morer, Fr. a ſea phraſe] to faften by anchors 


or otherwile. And in mid ocean left them moor'd at land. Dryaen. 

To Moos, verb naut. to lay out the anchors ſo, as is moſt convenient 
for the ſafe and ſecure riding of the ſhip, to be fixed, to be ſtation'd. 
ws famous Ararat where Noah's ark firſt mor d. Arbuthrot and 

ope 


and athwart a river, and another on the other ſide right againſt it. 


To Mook alcrg/t {a ſea phraſe] is to have an anchor in the river | 


and a hawſer on ſhore. 
To Mook quarter Shot [a ſea phraſe] is to moor quartering between 


_ erofs and al 


ſt. 8 
Moon — 6 Faß, Ne, &c. [a fea phraſe] is when they obſerve 
which way, and upon what point of the compaſs the fea is moſt ke to 


endanger the ſhip, and there lay out an anchor. 


Moo'rx1$H, adj. [of moor ; maurus, Lat. ining to the Moors. 
or inhabitants 4 3 1 alſo fenny, 4 The inundation of 
the freſh and fak waters, and mooriſb earth exaggerated upon them. 
Hate. 

Moo'xLand [of moor and /and} marſh, watery ground, bog, fen. 
In the moor/ands. Mortimer. 

Moonx's-RH AD [with chemiſts] a copper cap, made in the form of a 
head, to be ſet over the chimney of a reverberatory furnace; alio the 
head of a ftill, having a pipe or nolc to let the raiſed fyirit run-down 
into the receiver. | | 

Moo'ssTONE, /ub/?. a ſpecies of granite. * Great rocks of moorftone, 
Woodward | 


Mo'oa v, adj. [of moor] fenny, marſhy, watery. As when thick 


miſts ariſe from moory ales. Fairfax. 


Moose, an American beaſt, as large as an ox, very flow footed, 


and having a head like a buck, the biggelt of the ſpecies of deer. 
To Moor, werb ad. [from motian, mot and xemor, Sax. meeting 


together, or perhaps, as it is a Jaw term, from et, Fr. a word, mote, 


Su.] to plend a mock cauſe. to ſtate a point of law by way of exerciſe, 
as was commonly done in the inns of court at appointed times. 
Moor, or Moor Cafe or Point [from the verb] an exerciſe or ar- 


guing of caſes, performed by young fludents in law at times 2 


the better to enable them to practice; a point or caſe diſputable, ſuch 
as may afford a proper topie for diſputation. Who would require ano- 


ther to make an argument on a me point, who underſtands nothing of 


Our laws? Locke: | 
Moor-nALL [mor- heal, Sax.) the place where the moot caſes were 
anciently handled. | 
Bailiff of the Moors, or Swweyor of the Moors, an officer who is 
choſen by the bench, to chooſe the moot men for the inns of chancery. 
Moo T- MEN, or Moo“ TRR, ſtudents of the law, who argue moot 
Mor [ mappa, Sax. and Wel. moppe, Lat.] 1. An atenſil for mg 


and cleaning floors of a houſe ; it is made of pieces of cloth or locks of 


wool fixed to a long handle. 2. [Perhaps corrupted from mock. Johp- 
Jon). A wry mouth made in contempt. Shakeſpeare. | 
o Mor, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to rub with a mop, 
To Mor and Mow, werb neat. [prob. of mompcien, Du. the mumpe ; 
mock. Fohmnſon] to make wry mouths at a perſon, in contempt. 


ng and mozorng. Shakeſpeare. 
PF. Mops, verb newt. [of this word I cannot find a probable etymo- 


: jou] to act or behave ſtupidly or ſortiſhly, to be ſtupid, to 
e = > matter. 


in a-conſtant day dream, to be ſpiritleſs and inati 
9 tive, 


» Sue ar ore r 
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To Moor @ Croſ [a ſea phraſe} is to lay out one anchor on one ſide 
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MOR 


tive, to be ſtupid and delirious. Demoniac phrenſy, noping melan- 
choly. Milton. | 

To Mor E, verb a. to make or render ſpiritleſs, to deprive of na- 
tural faculties or powers. A low-ſpirited moped creature. Locke. 

Mo'rz-E VE, adj. blind of one eye. Ainſworth. 

Mor ET, or Mo'rsy, /ubſt. [perhaps from mop. | 
= made of rags, as a mop is made ; a fondling name for a girl. Dry- 

A, 

Mo'evs, ſub/. Ca cant word from mope] a drone, a dreamer. I'm 
grown a mere mopus. Swift. ; l | 

Mo's a {in'old records] a mooriſh or boggy ground. 

Mora Maſſa [in old records] a watery or boggy moor. 

Mo'x AL, adj. Fr. andjSp. [ morale, It. moralis, Lat.] 1. Pertaining to 
the conduct of human life, with regard to the practice of men towards 
each other, as it is virtuous or criminal, good or bad. In moral ac- 
tions divine law helpeth exceedingly the law of reaſon to guide man's 
life. Hooker. 2. Reaſoning or inſtructing with regard to virtue and 
vice. 3. Popular, ſuch as is known and admitted in the general bu- 
ſineſs of life. A moral univerſality is when the predicate agrees to the 

reateſt part of the particulars which are contained under the univerſal 
ſubject, Watts. 5 1 

Mok Al., /ub?. ¶ morale, Lat.] 1. Morality, practice or doctrine of 
the duties of life: This is rather a French than Engliſh ſenſe. Their 
moral and ceconomy. Prior. 2. The application of a fable to the 
lives and actions of men, in order to form their morals, the doctrine 
inculcated by a fiction. The moral is the firſt buſineſs of the poet, as 
being the ground - work of his inſtruction: This being formed, he con- 
trives ſuch a deſign or fable as may be moſt ſuitable to the moral. Dry- 
den, Whoſe moral mock'd our labour to divine. Table of CE BEs. 


To Mor AL, verb act. [from the adj.] to make moral reflections, 


to moraliſe. Shakeſpeare. 
Mox al. Actions, are ſuch as render a rational or free agent uu or 


evil, and ſo of conſequence, rewardable or puniſhable, becauſe he doth | 


them. rae, 

Moral Agency. All agency ſuppoſes a /e!f-moving power, or 
power of a&ing : This power of acting, when accompanied with a 
conſciouſneſs of moral good and ill, is moral agency; when deſtitute 
of that conſciouſneſs, as in brutes and infants, it is what we call h · 
tancity. But freedom is common to both. 
Dr. Clarke, every motion ariſing from the /e/f-mowing principle is e/- 
ſentially free. In children the ſame phyſical liberty always is from the 
very beginning; and in proportion as they increaſe in age and in ca- 
pacity of judging, they grow continually in degree, not more free, 
but more moral agents.” Remarks upon @ Philo/ophical Enquiry, &c. 
p. 28. See Wilt, VoliTion, and Necess1TY, and Moral DE- 
TERMINATION, Compared, | | 

Mok at Attributes, in Gov, are his goodneſs, juſtice, veracity, 


fidelity, and the like; fo called in contradiſtinction to his omnipotence, 


omniſcience, immenſity, eternity, and the like, which are called his 
natural attributes. See MoraL Certainty, and ATTRIBUTES Incom- 
municable. N 

Mor aL Certainty, is a very flrong probability, in contradiction to a 
mathematical demonſtration. We have found it with a nora certainty 
the ſeat of the Moſaical abyſs. Burnet's Theory. | 

But moral certainty, when applied to the d:w#ne condut, ſuppoſes 
fomething more than a high degree of probability. For tho' God is free 
in all his actions, yet, as Dr. Clarke well obſerves, © Infinite know- 


ledge, power, and goodneſs in conjunction, may (notwithſtanding the 


molt perfect freedom and choice) act with altogether as MUCH CER- 
TAINTY and UNALTERABLE STEDDINESS, as even the nece//ity of fate 
can be ſuppoſed todo.—We may therefore as CERTAINLY and INFAL- 
LIBLY rely upon the oral, as upon the natural attributes of God; it 
being as ab/olutely imp?yſible for him to act contrary to the one, as to 
diveſt himſelf of the other; and as much a contradiction to ſuppoſe 
Him cho9/ing to do any thing inconſiſtent with his juſtice, goodneſs and 
truth, as to ſuppoſe him diveſted of infinity, power, or exiſtence. The 
one is contrary to the 1MMEDIATE and ABSOLUTE NECESSITY of his 
nature; the other to the UNALTERABLE RECTITUDE of his will.” DR 
MONSTRAT1ON of the Being and Attributes of God. See Moral De- 
TERMINATION, Neceſſary Cause, and CIRCUMINCESSION, compared. 
Mon ai. Impoſſibility, is what is otherwiſe called a very great and al- 
molt inſuperable difficulty, in oppoſition to a phyſical or natural 


impoſſibility, | 


% A man entirely free from all pain of body, and diſorder of mind, 


judges it unreaſonable for him to hurt or deſtroy himſelf, and being 
under no temptation or external violence, he cannot poibly act con- 
trary to his judgment: not becauſe he wants a NATURAL or PHYSICAL 
PowER ſo to do; but becauſe it is abſurd, and miſchievous and Mo- 
RALLY 1MPOSSIBLE—that with a perfect knowledge of what is beſt, 
and without any temptation to evil, his will ſhould DETERMINE 1T- 
SELF to chooſe to act fooliſhly and unreaſonably.” Remarks upon a 
Philoſophical Enquiry, &c. p. 17, 18. See Moral DETERMINATION. 

Mok aL Influence, and moral determination, as well as moral neceſ- 
ſity, ſuppoſe indeed that a being acts in con/equence of motives pro- 
pos'd ; but not by a phyſical connexion, as in the eveights and bal- 
lance: the ballance being, by a phy/ical neceſſity, ſubjected to the 
force of weights ; whereas a free agent, from the nature of the thing, 
muſt be poſſeſt of a /e//-moving principle, and though acting in conſe- 
quence of the motive propos'd, muſt have a natural power of acting 
otherwiſe. See Moral DETERMINATION, NecessITY, and VoLi- 
TION, compared. | | | 

Mor aL Neceſſity. ©* By moral neceſſity, ſays Dr. Clarke, conſiſtent 
writers never mean any thing more than to expreſs, in a figurative man- 
ner, the CERTAINTY of ſuch an event, as may in reaſon be fully de- 
pended upon; tho literally, and in philaſapbical ftrickneſs of truth, there 
be no neceſſity at all of the event. Clarke, See NecessiTY, and Mo- 
RAL Certainty, compared. 

Mon al Obligation, is that kind of obligation which is founded in 
morality, founded in the apparent fitneſs and reaſon of things ; and as 
ſach it is contradiſtinguiſhed from poſitive inſtitutions : the former binds 
per ſe, the latter only in conſequence of a command. 

Mon au Phileſophy, or that which is otherwiſe called ethics; is a 


ſcience that teaches the direction and forming our manners; explains 
the nature and reaſon of actions, and ſhews how we may acquire that 
happineſs which is agreeable to human naturs, As ſuch it is contradiſtin- 


Johnſon] a pup- 


perform it. 


has any ſenſe. 


« Every action, ſays 


Mon nus Virgineus, Lat. the green ſickneſs. 


fliery ingredient. Boyle. 


MOR 
guiſhed from natura philoſophy, which conſiders ; FA 
things ; but with no 9 arg moral conduct, wo 2 nature ox 
upon that, our happineſs or miſery. ©* Ha PIx ES not being 2 » 
ſenſual enjoyment ; nor yet in the knowledge of natural 0 gn 2 
remains that ethics, or MORAL PHILOSOPHY, muſt dire& ings; it 
treaſure; and that it is the fruit and reward of vi Tg.“ ue this 
CE 1 Es in Engliſh Verſe, with Notet. ; Table 

ORAL Senſe, the faculty whereby we diſcern an ; : 
good, virtuous, &c. in ns. ee r Vhat is 
Mo'raLls, ſubft. without a ſingular [ morale, Fr. and It 
Lat.] the practice of the duties of life, behaviour with reſpcg 
others. As corrupt in their morals, as vice could make them * * 
Mo naLIs r [moralifte, Fr.] one well verſed in morality, or * 
tiſer of it ; one who teaches morality, or the duties of lif s The at. 
vice given by a great moraliſi. Addiſon. 8 
Mora"tiTY [morale and moralité, Fr. moralitd, It. moralidad 1 
of moralitas, Lat. or moral pbilaſopby] 1. Is a conformity to th 55 _ 
alterable obligations which reſult from the nature of © mo 
the ſeveral relations in which we ſtand, whether to God 
tor, or to man, as our fellow-creature ; or it is the doctr 
ties of life, or of virtue, in order to attain the greateſt h 
hath theſe three parts, ethics, economics, and politics. 
of an action, which makes it the ſubje& of reward or 
The morality of an action is founded in the freedom of th 
by virtue of which it is in the agent's power, having all 
and requiſite to the performance of an action, 
Sa | 
Io Mo'ratize, verb a#. [moraliſer, Fr. moralizzare, It. 1.74 
explain the moral ſenſe, to apply to moral purpoſes. This fable 5 
moraliæed in a common proverb. L'Eftrange. 2. In Spenſer it * 9 
to mean, to furniſh with manners or examples. 19 


ine of the du. 
appineſs, ang 

2. The form ; : 
puniſhmentg, 
at principle, 
things ar 


tates the former line, it has a ſenſe not eaſily diſcovered, if indeed it 2 


High as their trumpets tune his lyre he ſtrung, | 

And with his prince's arms he moraliz'd his Prior 

To Mo'xALIZ x, verb neut. to ſpeak or write on moral ſubjects ; 
Mo'ralizer [of moralixe] he who moralizes, | 

| Mo'raiLy, adv. [of moral] 1. In the moral or ethical ſenſe, 37 
good, good morally fo called, bonum honeflum, ought chiefly to be un. 
derſtood. South. 2. According to the rules of virtue. To take awa7 
rewards and puniſhments, is only pleaſing to a man who reſolve; not 
to live . morally. Dryden. 3. Popularly, according to the common 
occurrences of life, according to the common judgment of things. It 2 
is morally impoſſible for an hypocrite to keep himſelf long upon his 2 
guard. L*Eftrange. See Mok AL Impoſſibzlity. 3 
Moxa'ss [ moralz, Dan. moeraſch, Du. moratt, Ger. moras, Su, 
marais, Fr.] a marſh, a bog, a moor, fen, or low moiſt ground, to 
which waters drain from higher grounds, and have no deſcent to carry 
them off. N | 8 ä 8 : 4 
Mor a'Tus, Lat. ſin law] fignifies as much as he demurs upon the 


point, by reaſon the party here goes not forward]; but reſts or abides 


upon the judgment of the court, who take time to deliberate, argue F 
and adviſe thereupon. 1 
Mok BID, adj. [morbidus, Lat.] diſeaſed, being in a ſtate contrary 


to health; it is more properly uſed of an unſound conſtitution, or fuch 


as is inclinable to diſeaſes, than of one actually under a diftemper, 
Though every human conſtitution is morbid, yet are there diſeaſes con- 
ſiſtent with the common functions of life. Arbuthnot. 74 
Moks1p [in painting] a term uſed of very fat fleſh very ſtrongly 
expreſſed. 5 | | "4 
Moks1'piTY, or Mo'xRIDNEss, fulneſs of morbid matter, diſeaſed- 
neſs, unſoundneſs of conſtitution. | +I 
Mok 8B1'F1c, or MokB1'F1CAL, adj. [ morbificus, of morbus, diſeaſe, and 
Facio,Lat, to make, morbifigue, Fr.] cauſing diſeaſes. The air appearing E. 
ſo malicious in this mori ical conſpiracy. Harvey. Evacuation of the W 
morbific matter. Arbuthnot. 85 ; 1 
MoxrB1'LL1, Lat. [with phyſicians] certain red ſpots, called the W 
meaſles, which proceed from an infection in the blood. They are W 
attended both with a cough and feaver, and conſiitute a diſcaſe, whole WM 
dregs or relics (if not well guarded againſt) are generally more fatal W 
than the diſeaſe itſelf. See MEAasLes. . = 
MokBo'st, 44j. [morboſus, Lat.] proceeding from diſeaſe, unhealtay. W 
All preternatural and morhbo/e tumors. Ray. | Z 
Moxpo's1TY, /ub/t. [morbeſſes, Lat.] diſeaſed ſtate ; obſolete. The } 
caſual impediments or morboſities in individuals. Brosen. 
Mo'sBULENT [ norbulentus, Lat.] full of diſeaſes, fickly. 1 
Mola us Comitialis, Lat. the epilepſy, thus named by the Romane, 
becauſe when, at any of their public aſſemblies, perſons fell donn 
with this diſtemper, they immediately broke up, and dillolved the . 
mitia or court. See EpiLEPSY. | | 
Moksus [in medicine] a diſtemper of diſeaſe, 
Moksus Gallicus, Lat. the French pox, 
MorBus Regius, Lat. the jaundice. . | 
MorBus Vernaculus, Lat. [the endemical or common diſeaſe] a 
diſeaſe which affects a great many perſons in the ſame country ; the 
cauſe of it being peculiar to the country where it reigns, as 1nterm"- 
ting fevers to thoſe who inhabit marſhy places; a flux in ſeveral pari 
of the Welt Indies and Ireland; the ſcurvy in Holland, Sc. des 
ENDEMICAL or ExDEMUIAL, and EribEuic. 


Mozva'ctous, adj. [ merdacis, gen. of murdax, Lat.] biting, guAW. 
ing, apt to bite. | ; 
Morpa'city, /ub/. [mordacite, Fr. mordacita, It. of ny 
from mordax, Lat.] biting or corroding quality. And pawn / 
body by ſympathy, and not by »ordacity = violent penetration. Bac. 
Moa DEN T, adj. [mor dens, Lat.] biting. 1 
Mo'n Dic ANT, Fr. [mordicans, of mordeo, Lat. to bite] — wy 
acrid. That the mirdicant quality of bodies mult proceed 10 


 Morvica'rion [of mordicant] the act of biting or corroding. Mor 
dication of the orifices, Bacon. n 
Moa E, adj. [mene, or mapte, Sax. the comparative of 0 


ö : In reatet 
great, meere, Dan, mer, du. meer, Du. mehr, Ger.] u Þ be 


» AS Our crew. 


either to perform or not 


Fierce wa 3 
22 . res and 
faithful loves ſhall moralize my ſong. Spenſer. 3. In Prior, who imi. 


MOR 


a or degree, in greater quantity. Let more work be laid upon 


2 Exodus. 2. Greater; now obſolete. The more part adviſed 
e men. | 


0 
. 4— = To a greater degree. Feeling more and more in 


elk the weight of time. Wotton, 2. The particle that forms the 
* rative degree. Happy here, and more happy hereafter. Bacon. 
oor. a ſecond time. Little did I, think I ſhould ever have buſi- 
4A 1 this kind on my hands more. Tatler. 4. Longer, yet conti- 
res 1 with the negative particle. Caſſius is »o more. Shakeſpeare. 
4 ſubſt. La ind of comparative from ſome or much} 1. A 
* quantity, a greater degree. Perhaps ſome examples where 
f 's reckoned an adverb, with the before, ſhould be put under the 
 antive. As much or more of the active virtue than the GC 
- in, 2. Greater thing, other thing. They who ſo ſtate a que 
50 do no more but ſeparate the parts of it. Locke, 3. Second time, 
er time. It is doubtful whether more, in ſome caſes, be an ad- 


a. or ſubſlantive. The dove returned not again to him any more. 


1 9 the antient Peloponneſus, a provence of European Tur- 
key, being a peninſula, bounded by the gulphs of Lepanto and En- 
1, which ſeparate it from Achaia or Livadia, on the north; by the 
Foean Sea, or Archipelago, on the eaſt ; and by the Mediterranean, 
on the ſouth and weſt ; being about 180 miles long, and 130 broad. 
Moxe'L, or Petty MorE'L | folanum, Lat. with herbaliſts] 1. The 
herb garden night-ſhade. The morel is a plant of which there are 
ſeveral ſpecies. One ſort has a black fruit, the root of which is a 
boot long, waving, of a darkiſh white colour and ſtringy; its ſtalk, 
which is full of pith, riſes to the height of a foot and a half, divided 
into ſeveral branches, with alternate leaves : The flowers proceed 
fom the branches, a little below the leaves ; they grow from five to 
about eight in a branch: each flower is white, of a ſingle leaf, cut in 


frm of a baſin. When the flower ſheds, there ſucceeds a ſpherical . 


fruit pretty hard ; at firſt green like an olive, than black, full of a 
lupid juice, and a great number of ſeeds. There is a ſort of morel 
that have a red fruit, and likewiſe another that have a yellow fruit. 
ſrooux. 2. A kind of cherry. Morel is a black cherry, fit for the 
conſervatory, before it be thorough ripe, but it is better eaten raw, 
timer. | | : | 
("RS abt. [monland, mon, a mountain, and land, Sax.] 
2 mountainous or hilly country. | | 
Moxeo'ver, adv. [of more and over ; mzne and ofar, Sax. ] be- 
rond what has been mentioned, over and above, likewiſe, beſides, 
IMrever by them is thy ſervant warned. Pſalms. 92 
Mo'xESs, or Ma“ uk Es, N. C. high and open places; in other coun- 
tries, it is uſed for low and boggy grounds. See Mook. | 
Mo'xes, Mor1'sco, or MorR1s [with painters or carvers] an an- 
tique fort of work ſo called, becauſe after the manner of the Moors, 
coniting of ſeveral pieces, in which there is no perfect figure; but a 
wild reſemblance or repreſentation of men, birds, beaſts, and trees, 
Ee. intermixt and jumbled together. x 
Mo'xeTon-HamsTED, a market town of Devonſhire, 179 miles 
from London. | 
Mo'xcace; ſee Mok TAGE. 
mngage, 25 
Mo'sGLaY, ſubſt. a deadly weapon. Ai 28 
Mo'xia, Lat. [pwwpz, Gr.] the goddeſs of folly. | 
Mosla, Lat. a defect of judgment or underſtanding, proceeding 
from lack of imagination and memory, folly. ai 
Mosla, Lat. a morion, a ſort of ſteel- cap or head-piece formerly 
in uſe, | | | | 
Mox1'oexrouUs [morigerus, from morem and gero, Lat. to obey] obe- 
ent, obſequious. LE: 
Moz1'LLE, the ſmalleſt and moſt delicate kind of muſhroom. 
Mo'xiox, /ub/?. Fr. a caſque, a helmet, armour for the head, head- 
piece, Raleigh, x | | 
Maid Mo'xiox, or Maid Ma'RRion, a boy dreſſed in a girl's habit, 
having his head gaily trimmed, who dances with the morris-dancers. 
dee Maid Marian, | | 
Monisco, ſub/t. [-oriſco, Sp.] a morris-dance, much the ſame with 
that which the Greeks called pyrrhica ; alſo a dancer of the morris, or 
tne Mooriſh dance. | | 
Mox1sco, or Monis k, a ſort of painting, carving, c. done after 
« Mooriſh manner, conſiſting of ſeveral groteſque pieces and comparti- 
ments, promiſcouſly intermingled, not containing any 2 hgure 
4 na, or other animal; but a wild reſemblance of beaſts, birds, 
„ Oc, 
Mo'sx in prob. from mort, Fr. dead; with hunters] a wild-beaſt, 
dead by ſickneſs or miſchance. | 
Mo'rLaix, a port town of France, in the province of Britany, 25 
miles N. E. of Breſt. | | A 
Mo'xuixe, or Mo'xTLING [of mers, Lat. or mort, Fr.] the wool 
laken from the ſkin of a dead ſheep. 
Mo'nmo [» opp, Of ohe, Gr.) a bug-bear, hob-goblin, falſe 
ror, raw head and bloody bones, a thing to afftight children with. 
Rx. or Mo'xninG [mapne, or mongen, Sax. morgen, Teut. 
morgen, Du. and Ger. morgon, Su. our morning ſeems rather to come 
om morn. Fohnſon] the fore-part of the day, from the firſt appear- 
ance of light, to the end of the firſt fourth part of the ſun's daily courſe. 
"115 not uſed but by the poets. The cock, that is the trumpet to 
the morn. Shakeſpeare. A morning's draught of ſack. Tatler. 
0RNING, See MorN. | 
0RNING-cown, ſubft. a looſe gown worn before one is formerly 
ed, Many in rich morning-gowns. Addijon. 
r fubſt. the planet Venus, when ſhe ſhines in the 


Moxo'cco, the capital of a kingdom of the ſame name in Africa, 
200 miles 8. W. of Fez. | 
dio cos, a fort of American ſtrawberries. 
2 "on he-uncy [of ph, f- fooliſh, and avy@-, Gr. diſcourſe] 
er, 


Moro.ocy [paprona, of d No., Gr.] fooliſh talkin 
Mono, ag * N 28 peeviſh, ſurl wi 
, 0 . o * Our. 

The gay grows ſullen and — . %u. ; op: 


It is pronounced as if written 


MOR 


 Moro'seLyY, adv. [of more] doggedly, croſs! iſhly, ſourly. 
Moro/ely poſitive in FA age. 2 the 3 f g 

Monxo'sEN ESS, or Moro'siTY 2 moreſe or moroſitas, Lat.] ſour- 
neſs, peeviſhneſs, averſeneſs to either pleaſe or be pleaſed. The le- 
vity of one, and the morgſity of another. Clarendon. Abate ſome de- 
grees of pride and moro/ene/s. Watts. 

Mo'zytTH, a borough-town of Northumberland, on the Wenſbec, 
291 miles from London. It gives title of viſcount to the earl of Car- 
liſle, and ſends two members to parliament, | 

Moxenza, low Lat. [with phyſicians] a kind of morphew or 
white ſpecks in the ſkin, which Gtkers from /euce, in that it does not 
Pierce ſo deep as /euce does. 

Bruno ſays, it is a /pecies of leproſy, and differs from it, as the ſeat 
of the one is in the LES, the other in the sk IN. 

Mo'xeaevs [fo called, becauſe, by the command of his lord, he 
repreſented Ta; wopPas, 7. e. the countenances and ſhapes of men] the 
god of dreams, who had the power of taking upon him all manner of 

a 


es. 
Ris [prob. of mort, dead, and feuille, Fr. a leaf, on account 
of the likeneſs of the colonr, morphee, Fr. morphæra, low Lat. mor- 


Fea, It.] a ſort of ſmall tawny ſpots by the face. 


Moa RIS, or Mo“ xx IS Dance, ſubt. [or a dance al moriſes, Mooriſh 
dance, or after the manner of the Moors ; a dance broug t into Eng- 
land by the Spaniards] 1. A dance, the performers of which are clad 


in white waiſteoats, or ſhirts and caps, having their legs adorned with 


bells, which make a heavy jingling, as they leap or dance, and 
ſwords or ſtaves are claſhed. It was learned by the Moors, and was 
probably a kind of pyrrhic or military dance. 2. Nine mens morrice; 
a ſort of play with nine holes in the ground. The nine mens morrice is 
filled up with mud. Shakeſpeare. | Ft 


Mo'rr1s-DanceR [of morris and dance] one who dances @ la no- 


reſco, the Mooriſh dance. 

Mo RO, or To Mola R.] [to mongen, or mopixen, Sax. mor- 
gen, Dan. morgon, Su. morghen, Du. and Ger. ' he original mean- 
ing of morrow ſeems to have been morning, which beim g often refer- 
red to on the preceding day, was underttood in time to ſignify the 


whole next day following. Johnſen] 1. The day following the preſent. 


The Lord did that thing on the morrow. Exod. 2. To morrow [this 


is an idiom of the ſame kind, ſuppoſing morrow to mean originally 


morning; as to night, to day. 7ehn/ſon] on the day after this current 
day. This ſeems unproper, as a ſubſtantive. 3. To morrow is ſome- 
times, I think improperly, uſed as a noun. Johnen. To morrow is 
the time. Spectator. 

Morse, a ſea-horſe, an amphibious animal, living ſometimes on 
land ; he is in ſize about the bigneſs of an ox, but in ſhape rather re- 
ſembles that of a lion; his ſkin twice as thick as a bull's hide; his 
hair is ſhort, like that of a ſeal; his teeth are as large as an elephant's, 
like them in form, and as good ivory; and train oil is made of his 
paunch. I hat which is commonly called a ſea-horſe is properly 
called a cr, and makes not out that ſhape. Brown. 

Mo'RSEL {morceau, Fr. mor/ellum, low Lat.] 1. A ſmall piece, a 
bite, a mouthful, a piece fit for the mouth. 2. A piece, a meal. 3. 
A ſmall quantity. Improper of the »/e/s of native and pure gold, 
he had ſeen ſome weighed many pounds. Boyle. 

22 * RSULI, Lat, medicines to be —_— the mouth, as lozen- 

es, &c. | 
, Mo'ssure, Fr. [mor/ſus, Lat. bite] a bite, or biting. : 
rags Diaboli, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb devil's bite or de- 
vil's-bit. = | | 

Mo xsus Diaboli, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the outer ends of the tubæ 
fallopianæ, (i. e. thoie next to the ovaria) becauſe their edges there 
appear j-gged and torn. See FALLOPIAN utes, and BOERHAAVE 
Occonom. animal. Ed. Londin. ENER1S tabulis illuſtrat. 


Moxsus Galline, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb hen-bite, hen-bit, 


or chickweed. | 

Moksus Ranæ (i. e. the bite of a frog] the leſſer water-lily. 

Mor, Fr. [of mors, Lat. death or deceaſe, mor..t, Iſland.] a 
great quantity; not in elegant uſe. As he has got a mor? of gold or 
money. | 

Mosr [with hunters] a certain tune blown with a horn, at the 
death of the game. | | 

Mo'kTatse, Fr. [in blazonry, or as our carpenters call it, mor/;/e] is 
a ſquare piece of wood, with a ſquare hole through it, which is pro- 


perly the mortiſe, being to faſten another piece into it. See Mor- 


TISE ; though mortai/e is moſt analogous, 
Mo TAL, adj. Sp. [morte/, Fr. mirtale, It. of mortalis, Lat.] t. 


Deadly, of a killing quality, procuring death. The mertaleſt poiſons. 


Bacon. 2. Subject to death, doomed ſometime to die. This mortal 
muſt put on immortality. Corinthians. 3. Bringing death. In the 
natal or the :ortal/ hour. Pope. 4. Human, pertaining to man. 
Out of all mortal power to prevent. South. 5. Extreme, violent; this 
ſenſe is not elegant. In a mortal fright. Dryden. 

Mo'x TAL, /ab/?. 1. Man, human creature. Warn poor mortals left 
behind. Ticke/. 2. This is often uſed in ludicrous language. I can 
.behold no mortal now. Prior. 

MorTa'tity [mertalite, Fr. mortalita, Sp. mortaliaad, It. of nor- 
talitas, Lat.] 1. Death. I beg mortality, rather than life preſerved 
with. infamy. Shakeſpeare. 2. Subjection to death, ſtate of a being 
ſubject to death, liabl.neſs to die. 3. Power of deſtruction. 4. Fre- 
quency of death. A time of great mortality. Graunt. 5 Human na- 
ture. Mortality cannot bear it often, Dryden. | | 

Bills of Moral v, the weekly bills compiled by the pariſh clerks 
about London; giving an account of the number of perſons which 
die of each diſeate ; and allo of thoſe who are born every «cek. 


Mo'rTaLLY, adv. {of mortal] 1. Irrecoverable, deadly, to death. 


Mortally wounded. Dryden. 
mortally envied poets. Dryden. | 
Mo'x TAX | mortier, Fr. mor bajo, It. moſitro, Sp morttiro, Port. 
morter, Du. mocrſel, Ger. mirtarium, Lat.] a ſtrong veſſel to pound 
things 1a with a peſtle. | 
ORTAR, or MogTar Piece [with gunners] a thick, ſhort fort of 
cannon, having a very large bore, mounted on a very low, ſtrong car- 
riage, with wooden wheels of one intire piece, for throwing ef bomps, 
carcaſles, &c. 2 
Cohorn 


2. Extremely, to extremity. Adrian 
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Coborn MonTars, are made of hammered iron, of four inches 
diameter. at the bore, in length ten inches and a half, in the chace' 
nine inches; being fixed upon a piece of oak twenty inches in inge, 
ten and half in breadth, and betwixt three or four in thickneſs; they 
ſtand f xt to forty-five degrees of elevation, and throw hand- granades 
as all other hand- mortars do. | 

| Firelack Moa T ARS, are fixed in a ſtock, with a lock like a firelock, 

and ſwing between two arches of iron, with holes anſwering to one 
another. Theſe fland upon a plank of wood, and are portable by 
one man, from one place to another. . 

Had MorxTars, are alſo of ſeveral forts ; as, | 

Tiniers MorTaRs, which are fixed at the end of a ſtaff about four 
feet and a half long, and the other end being ſhod with iron to ſtick in 
the ground, while a ſoldier keeps it in an elevation with one hand, 
and fires it with the other. 4 

Land Mog r ARS {in gannery] are of different ſorts ; the moſt com- 
mon are 10, 13, 14, and 15 inches diameter. They are mounted on 
a very thick plank, but have no wheels, but upon a march are laid 
upon a block carriage. See Plate VIII. Fig. 3. 
© Mo'xTar, or Mo'xTEr [morter, Du. mortier, Fr.] lime, ſand, &c. 
mixed up together with water, for a cement in building. | 

Mortar [in architecture] is a preparation of lime and ſand mixed 
up with water, ſerving as a cement, and ufed by maſons and brick- 
layers in building of walls of ſtone and brick. Wolfius obſerves, that 
the ſand ſhould be dry and ſharp, ſo as to prick the hands when 
rubbed, yet not earthy, ſo as to foul the water it is waſhed in. He 
alſo finds fault with maſons and bricklayers, as committing a great 
error in letting their lime ſlacken and cool, before they make up their 
mortar, and alſo in letting their mortar cool and die before they uſe 
it; therefore he adviſes, that if you expect your work to be well done, 
and to continue long, to work up the lime quick, and but little at a 
time, that the mortar may not lie long before it be uſed. | 

MoxTaR1o LUM {with ae the ſocket wherein a tooth 


1 | 
Se ſub}. {of mort, Fr. of mors, Lat. death, and gage, Fr. 
a pledge] 1. A dead pledge, a thing put into the hands of a credi- 
tor, an obligation whereby land, tenement or moveable of the debtor's 
are pawned or bound over to the creditor for money or other effects 
borrowed, peremptorily to be the creditors for ever, if the money be 
not paid at the day agreed on. 2. The ſtate of being pledged, The 
land is given in mortgage only. Bacon. | 

To Mo'x TAGE, verb act. [of mort, Fr. of mortuus, or mors, Lat, 
and gager, Fr.] to pawn or pledge lands or tenements, to make over 
to a creditor as ſecurity. To mortgage their beſt manors. Arbuthnot. 

MorTcaGte' [of mortgage] the party to whom any thing is mort- 
gaged or pawned. | | . | 
0'RTGACER [of mortgage] the party who has pawned or mort- 
aged. | | ay 
Mo'xTaiace [monSlagxa, Sax.] a murderer or manſlayer. FEY 
MorTiFERous [mortifer, of mors, death, and fero, Lat. to bear} 
of a deadly nature, of a death-bringing quality, deſtructive. And 
ariſ: from ſo dead, ſo mortiferous a ſtate. Hammond. + 

MosT1r1ca'T10N, Fr. [mortificazionr, It. of mortificati, Lat.] 1. The 
ſtate of corrupting, or looſing the vital qualities, gangrene. 2. De- 
ſtruction of active qualities. Impediment to union or reſtitution, 
which is called morti/ication. Bacon. 3. The act of ſubduing the 

body by hardſhips and macerations. Improper for ſuch as practiſe 
mortifications. Arb uthnot. 4. Trouble and vexation which falls upon 
a man, when diſappointed or croſſed, We had the mortification to 
loſe the ſight of Munich. Aden. 5. [With chemiſts] the alteration 
of the outward forms in metals, minerals, fc. 6. [In theology] 
the act of ſubduing or bringing under the fleſh by abſtinence and 

ray er; humiliation, ſubjection of the paſſions. The mortification of 
our luſts. Tillotſon. 7. [With ſurgeons] loſs of life in any part or 
member of the body. 

To Mo'sTiFY, verb ach. [mertifier, Fr. mortificar, Sp. mortificare, 
It. and Lt] 1. To deſtroy vital qualities. 2. To deſtroy aQtive 
powers or eſſential qualities. Quickſilver is * with turpentine 
or ſpittle. Bacen. 3. To ſubdue inordinate paſſions. Mortify thy 
learned pride. Prior. 4. To macerate or harraſs the body to com- 
pliance with the mind. We mortify ourſelves with fiſh. Brown. 5. 
To humble, to depreſs, to vex. Controuled by a nod, mortified by a 
frown. Addiſon. | 

To Mo'tTiry, verb neut. 1. To gangrene, to corrupt, to k 
meat till it ſtinks, or is tender. Try it with capon laid abroad, to 
ſee whether it will mortiſy and become tender ſooner. Bacon. 2. To 
be ſubdued, to die away. | | 

To MorTiry [with chemiſts] is to change the outward form or 
ſhape of the mixt body. 

To MorTiey acid Spirits, verb af. [with chemiſts] is to mix 
them with ſuch things as deſtroy their ſtrength, or hinder their ope- 
ration. | f 

To Moxrirv, verb act. [with divines] is to ſubdue or conquer the 
luſts or paſſions. 

To Mog TIsE, or To Mok Trois, verb. act. [with carpenters] 
1. To cut with a mortiſe, to faſten one piece of timber into another, 
or fix the tenon of one piece of wood into a hole or mortiſe of an- 
other. 2. It ſeems in the following paſſage improperly uſed. The 
oo balf was joined by great braſs nail mortiſed with lead. Ar- 

uthnot. 


Mo'sT1E, ſubft. [mortaiſe, mortoiſe, Fr.] a hole made in one piece 


of wood, to receive the tenon of another piece, and thereby form a 
Joint. | 
Mo'sTLiNG, the wool that is taken from the ſkin of a dead 


ſheep. 

< RO fubſt. [of morte and main, i, e. dead hand] an alien- 
ation or making over of lands and tenements to any gild, corporation, 
or fraternity and their ſucceſſors, biſhops, parſons, viears, c. which 
may not be done without the king's licence ; ſuch a ſtate of poſſeſſion 


as makes it unalienable : whence it is ſaid to be in a dead hand, in a 


hand that cannot ſhift away the property. 
Mon Tray, /ub/t. [of mort and pay dead pay, payment not made, 
The ſevere puniſhing of nortpays and keeping back of ſoldiers wages, 


Bacon. 


MOS 


Mo“erg ges, /ub/f. [mortier de ſageſt. Skinnes)] A 
3 2 4 Gik of wen of 
MorTxe', Fr. [in heraldry] ſignifies born d I 

à lion that has neither — 4 ae Goth, nor * 1 to 

of calling it born dead, may be, that having neither tongue © reaſon 
claws, it is in a dead T% having no weapons to get nor rk? or 

nor a to to ini ich 1 

. * bro e meat in its mouth, which is a ſtate of dh”? 

Mo'RNT UART, uh. [mortuaire, Fr. mortuarium, Lat.] 1. A 66. 

by a man at his death to his pariſh church, for the recom A Bftieſt Þ 
perſonal tythes and offerings not duly paid in his life · time "ws of his 
Gifts left by a man at his death to Ne lord of the fee rin 2. 


anciently were paid in beaſts, but by a ftatute made j 7 Wortuarie A 
of king Henry VIII. there is a certain rate ſet = the pern 1 


them in money; but theſe mortuaries are not payabl 
ticular ++ x © but in ſome par. 
Caput MoxT, or Caput MoxTuum [with chemi =_ 
earthy ſubſtance that remains of any — "wr var by of aa and 
* drawn out by diſtillation or otherwiſe. moiſture f 
o RU, Lat. 1. A mulberry. 2. [With occulifts) 3g 
ling under the eyelids. he, * bolt fel : 
o'r us, Lat. [with botaniſts) a mulberry. tree. 
_ adj. belonging to Moſes. 54 | _ 
osa'ic, or Masa'ic Work [or rather muſaich wort NY 
as ſome ſay, from the mu/za of os Greeks, —— W bode 5 
out and infide with it, and from whom Pliny fays they were der; . 1 
is a curious work wrought with ſtones of divers colours Mr gn J 
metals, into the ſhape of knots, flowers, and other things wich the "I 
nicety of art, that they ſeem to be all but one ſtone, or rathe wy 3 
work of nature; or, as it is deſcribed by others, a ſort of paintin 4 
ſmall pebbles, cockles, and ſhells of divers colours, and of bis th 2 
with pieces of glaſs figured at pleaſure; an ornament of much be Þ 
and duration; but of moſt uſe in pavements and floorings, Wan? A 
Moscna"TzL, ab. The moſchatel hath a flower conſiſting of » 3 
leaf, from whoſe cup ariſes the pointal, fixt like a nail, in the midi 23 
of the flower, which becomes a ſoft ſucculent berry, in which are co | I 
tained many flat feeds. Miller. | 15 be: 
Moscne'rro [in the Weſt-Indies] a ſtinging gnat, 8 
ſome there. n en eee, 
Mo'scen, the capital of the province of the ſame name! n 
fituated on the ths Moſcowa, 360 miles S8. E. of — IJ 
Mosx, or MosQue (2 corruption of the Arabic word meſgid, i. e. A 
place of worſhip] Turkiſh churches or temples. I hey are ſquare 1 
ftruftures, generally built of ſtone, like large halls, with iſles, galleries, 
and domes, and are adorned on the infide with compartments and * 
pieces of Arabeſque work: before the chief gate there is a ſquare 
court paved with white marble, and low galleries round it, who 
roof is ſupported by marble pillars ; in theſe there is always a pool on 


7 


bone ſide, with ſeveral cocks, from which the Turks waſh themſelves 


before they go into the moſque. In each moſque there is a great A 
number of lamps; and theſe hang many cryſtal rings, - 
oſtriches eggs, and other curioſities. The women are not allowed to 
enter the moſque, but ſtay in the porehes without; nor is it lawful to 
enter the moſques with ſhoes or ſtockings on. About every moſque 1 
there are ſix high towers called minarets, each of which has three little 
open galleries, one above another; whence, inſtead of a bell, the 
; Ros are called to prayer by certain officers appointed for tha: pur. 
poſe. | 1 
Mo'sen vs [porx®., Gr.] a fort of perfume called muſk. Ses 
usk. 3 
Moscnoca's10n, Lat. [of perx&, muſk, and xapua, Gr. a nut] 2 
nutmeg, an Indian ſpice, 1 
Most, a beaſt in New. England 12 feet high, the body as big us 
a bull's, the neck like a ſtag's, the legs ſhort, the tail longer than a W 
buck's, and the tips of the horns 12 teet aſunder. _— 

Moss Tink}, Sax. mos, Du. moos, Ger. maeſa, Su. mouſe, Fr. 
muſco, It. mug», Port. mufeus, Lat.] a little plant of the paratite kind, W 
or a kind of down that adheres to the 3 and branches of trees; MW 
eſpecially aſpens, cedars, fir-trees, oaks, e alſo upon ſtones about W 
ſprings, &c. Tho' 9 was formerly ſuppoſed to be only an excre- W 
ence produced from the earth or trees, yet it is no leſs a perfett plant 
than thofe of greater magnitude, having roots, flower aud ſeeds, yet W 
cannot be propagated from feeds by any art. The botaniſts diſin- W 

uiſh it into many ſpecies : it chiefly flouriſhes in cold countries, and I 
in the winter ſeaſon, and is many times very injarious to fruit trees. 
The only remedy in ſuch caſes, is to cut down p:irt of the trees, and 
plow ap the ground between thoſe left remaining; and in the ſpring, 
in moiſt weather, you ſhould, with an iron inſtrument, ſcrape of the 
moſs, Miller, | 
| A rolling done gathers no Moss. 
Lat. Saxum wolutum nm obducitur muſco. Er. 

To Moss, verb ad. [from the noun] to cover with moſs. Ad oak 
whoſe boughs were mo/i'4 with age Shakyſpeare. 
 Mo'ss1ness [of ne] fulneis of moſs, or ſtate of 
Moſſineſs of trees. Bacon. 

Moss Troopers, a ſort of robbers in Sdotland. 

Moss ks, plur. [of moſs] moriſh or y places, 2 

Mo'ssy [of m/s ; meofig, Sax.) having, or being full of wok. 
Moser, adj. perl. of more (re; Sax. meed, Dan. and Do. 
meif, Ger. 'maeft, Su.) confiſting of the greateſt part, number 0r 

ſorts of berries, Arbuthrot. 


uantity., 0 Ah; 25 
l Uh painters] a round ſtick, about g yard long, which 


Mos ri 

they reſt their hand on when at work. | h 

o I T, adv. fof ; mzyho, Sax] for the moſt part, for ths 
ateſt part. Totally or n defaced. Bacon. 

Mosr, a. [mer v, Sax. maift, Goth, merd, Du. mel. | 
The particle noting the ſuperlative degree. Mf nly. oy 
- In the eateſt degree. Par which will 520% influence their 

age. Locke. | ' 

asT [this is a kind of ſubſtantive, being, according to is 055 
cation, ſingular or plural] 1. The greateſt number. * this Th 
s plaral. e of die churches mey had planted. lien 60. 
greateſt value. In this ſenſe it is ſingular. A covetous man 


# 


being molly. 


XO T 
the has. L' Efrange. 3. The greateſt degree, the greateſt 
ome months at the moſt, Bacon. 
It. [in muſic books] a little mark at the end of each 
ing with what note the next line begins. 


3 Lat. [with grammarians] is a vowel following the 


tter m. | . 

/ ar, ſub. [of moſt and what] for the moſt part, Obſo- 
15 5 7 Fe y — nooſe ſeldom abſolute, moſtwhat con- 
donate. Hammond. wel 

Mora'T10N, Jubi. the act of moving. ; 

Mors [moxa, Sax. A meeting] 1. An aſſembly or meeting, a 

art of judicature 3 as, A ward-mate, 2. [mot, Sax. atomus, Lat.] 
\ {mall particle of matter, any thing proverbially ſmall, an atom. 
The little notes in the ſun. Bacon. 

Mors, for uicht. Obſolete. 1 705 

Morzr'x, a cuſtomary ſervice or payment at the court of the lord 

r. a 
3 or MoTz'TTo [in muſic books] a ſort of church mu- 
ſe made uſe of among the Roman Catholics, and is compoſed with 
much art and ingenuity. It is much of the ſame kind in divine muſic, 
as in common. 
Rr mod, or moda, Sax. motter, Du. and Ger. mott, Su.] a ſort 
of {mall winged fly, which eats clothes and hangings. As a garment 
that is math-eaten. Job. 

Mo'ryer [moon, Sax. moder, Dan. and Su. moeder. Du. and 
I. Ger. mutter, H. Ger. modder, Goth. mader, Perſ. mere, Fr. madre, 
ſt, and Sp. may, Port. mater, Lat.] 1. A woman that has borne chil- 
gen. Correlative to ſon or daughter. Every mother's ſon. Shake- 
jrare. 2. That which has produced any thing. Their mother coun- 

* Arbuthnot. 3. That which has preceded as to time; as, a mo- 
er church to chapels. 4. That which requires reverence and obe- 
dence. The good of mother church, as well as that of civil ſociety. 
Ilie. 5. The hyſteric paſſion, ſo called as being imagined a diſ. 
tale peculiar to women, This ſtopping of the ſtomach might be the 
auler, foraſmuch as many were troubled with mother fits. Graunt. 
6. A familiar term of addreſs to an old woman, or to a woman dedi- 
cated to religious auſterities. 7. Mother in law; a huſband's or wife's 
mother. 8. [moeder, Du. from modder, mud] a thick ſubſtance con- 
creting on liquors, the lees or ſcum concreted, a fort of mouldy or 
white ſubſtance on ſtale liquors. It will caſt up a mother, as the mothers 
of diftilled waters, Bacon. 9. [More properly modder, mabde, Du.] 
2 young girl. Now wholly obſolete, except in provincial language. 
A ſing for a mother, a bow for a boy. Ter. Sis 

Morhgg, adj. had at the birth, native, born with one. Each of 
them cultivated his mot her tongue. Dryden. jg 

Diffidence is the MoTnex of Cafety. | 
Fr. La defiance ej? la mere de ſureti. It. La diffidenza + la madre della 

Ard. | 
n Tongue, is the language of our native country, and in the 
dle of which we are trained up from our infancy. ; | 

To Mor#EeR, verb neut. To gather concretion or mouldineſs. 

Mo'THERED, part. adj. [of mother] concreted, moulded. They 
vint their naked limbs with zother*d oil. Dryden. : 

Moraes of Pearl, the ſhell which contains the pearl fiſh, that in 
which pearls are generated. A fort of coarſe pearl made of onyx, 
ſometimes of mot her of pearl. Hakewill. | & 

MoTyer of Thyme ¶ ſerpyllum, Lat.] an herb. It hath trailing 
branches, which are not ſo woody and hard as thoſe of thyme, but in 
every other reſpect is the ſame. ; . 

MoTzzs of Wine, Beer, &c. [moeder, lees] the concretion, moul- 
Ginels, or dregs of wine, beer, Sc. See the Sth ſenſe of Mo- 
THER, | | | 

Moruzr-worT [cardaca, Lat.] an herb. The flower of the mo- 


ther-wort conũſts of one leaf, and is of a lip kind, whole upper-lip is 


nuch umbricated, and much longer than the under one, Which is cut 
no three parts: from the flower: cup ariſes the pointal, fixed like a 
nail inthe hinder part of the flower, attended by four embrios, which 
become angular ſeeds. Miller. | | 
Mork (with phyſicians] a diſeaſe in that part where the child 
b formed; alſo the womb itſelf. See 5th ſenſe of MorukEx. 
Morne Churches, are ſuch as have founded or erected others. 
Mo'Tyzs 00D [of mother; mo ðenhod, Sax.] the ſtate, character 
or relation of a mother. | a 
0 THERING, a cuſtom {till retained in many places of England, 
of Vilting parents on Midlent Sunday; and it ſeems to be called mo- 
tering, from the reſpect paid in old time to the mother church. It 
mg the cuſtom for people, in old popiſh times, to viſit their mother- 
Rach on Midlent-Sunday, and to make their offerings at the high 
Ir, | 
Mo'TyerLEsS [of mother ; moYop-leap, Sax. ] having no mother 
ve, dellitute of a mother, orphan of a mother. 1 might ſhew you 
my children, whom the rigour of your juſtice would make complete 
"Plans being already motherle/s. Waller's ſpeech to the houſe of com- 
«Rs. 
Mo'rursLiNgss [of motherly ; moSer and zeliene pre, Sax.] mo- 
therly affection, 2,007.00 We. _ 1 a 
” THERLY, adj.[of mother and lile] 1. Belonging to a mother, ſuit- 
; eto a mother, Childlike obedience to her that hath more than mo- 
therly power. Hooker, 2. Tenderly, affectionately, gravely, ſoberly. 
9 THERLY, adv. in manner of a mother. Donne. 
Mo THERY [of mother; of moðen, Sax. ] concreted, feculent, dreg- 
1 * Ving a white ſubſtance on it by reaſon of age; as liquors. 
ITH-MU'LLEIN [with herbaliſts ; b/a//aria, Lat.] the herb called 
big. taper, long-weed, torch-weed or wool-blade. The leaves of 
© wothmullein are placed alternately u the branches; the 
4-Cup conſiſts of one leaf, which is divided into five ſegments ; 
"wer conſiſts of one leaf, which ſpreads open, and is divided 
imo five ſegments. They are produced in long ſpikes, and are 
ed by long wn, rr many mall fed K 
» adj, [of mot h] full of moths, His horſe hipp'd with an 
Wl nut Hale eL * 
I, Fr, ſnot, te, of motio, Lat.] 1. The act of moving or 
. Mans place, action of a natural body which moves or ſtirs it. 
ry er of moving the body, port, gait, Virtue with colours 
motion grac d. Alle. 3. Change of poſture, action. 


. 


Watching the motions of her patron's eye. Dryden. 4. An inclination; 
tendency of the mind, thought. Let a good man obey every good mo- 


tion riſing in his heart. South. 5. Propoſal made, overture. Your - 


father and my uncle have made motion. Shakeſpeare. b. Impulſe com- 
municated. Whether that motion, vitality and operation were by in- 


cubation. Raleigh. 


Proper Mor iox, is a removal out of one proper place into another; 
as, the motion of a wheel in a clock. 

Improper Mor ion, is the paſſage of a body out of one common 
place, as that of a clock when moved in a ſhip. | 

Atj-lute Mor ion [with philoſophers] is the changing of the ab/o- 
lute place of any body that moves; ſo that the ſwiftneſs of its motion 
will be meaſured by the quantity of the abſolute ſpace, which the mo- 
ving body has run through, compared with the time. | 
 Szmple MoTion, one that is produced from ſome one power. 

Compound Moriox, is one produced by ſeveral conſpiring powers. 

Relative Mor ion [with philoſophers] is a change of the relative 
place of a body that moves, 

Pretty MoTion [with horſemen] a term uſed to ſignify the freedom 
of the motion of the fore-legs, when a horſe bends them much upon 


the manage; alſo when a horſe trots right out, and keeps his body 


ſtrait, and his head high, and bends his fore legs handſomely. | 

MorTion of the Apogee {in aſtronomy] is an arch of the zodiac of 
the primum mobile. OTA 

The Laws of Motion [according to Sir Iſaac Newton] are, 

1. That every body will continue its ſtate, either of reſt, or motion 
uniformly forward in a right line, unleſs it be made to change that 
ſtate by ſome force impreſled upon it. Ws 0 | 
2. That the change of motion is in proportion to the moving force 
impreſſed ; and is always according to the direction of that right line 
in which the force is impreſs'd. 

3. That reaction is always equal and contrary to action; or, which 


is the ſame thing, the mutual actions of two bodies one upon another 


are equal, and directed towards contrary parts; as when one body 
_—_ and draws another, tis as much preſſed and drawn by that 
by: 8 | 
Animal Moriox, is that whereby the ſituation, figure, magnitude, 
We of the parts, members, &c, of animals are changed, and is ei- 
ther | 

Spontaneous Mor ox, or Muſcular MoTion, which is that per- 
. by means of the muſcles, at the direction or command of the 
will. | | 

Natural Mor iox, or Inwoluntary MoT1ow, is that motion that is 
effected without direction or command of the will. N. B. This diſtinc- 
tion is of late much queſtion'd, | : 

Diurnal MoT1on, or Primary MoT1ox 05 aſtronomy] is a motion 
where with all the heavenly bodies, and the whole mundane ſphere, 
appears to revolve every day round the earth from eaſt to weſt. 

Second Mo iox, or Proper Mor iox [in aſtronomy] is that whereby 


a planet, ſtar, or the like, advances a certain ſpace every day from 


weſt towards eaſt. 
MoTiows of an Army, are the ſeveral marches and counter-marches 
v hich it makes in changing its poſts. | DES 
: Mo'T10xLEss, adj. [of motion] wanting motion, being without mo- 
tion. 

MorTive, adj. [motivas, Lat.] 1. Cauſing motion, having mo- 
ment. Shall every motive argument uſed in ſuch kind of conferences 
be made a rule for others. Hooker. 2. Having the power to move or 
change place, having power to paſs foremoſt to motion. For the con- 
veyance of the motive taculty from the brain. Hi!kns. | 

Mo'Tive, af. [ motif, Fr. motivo, It. and Sp. of motiuum, Lat.] 
1. A moving or forcible argument or reaſon, an incitement, that 
which determines the choice. 2. Mover. At every joint and motive 
of her body. Shakeſpeare. _ | 

Mo'TLEy, or Mo TLY, adj. [ſuppoſed to be corrupted from medley, 
perhaps from mor4life, coloured, ſpotted, or variegated like a garden 
moth. 7:bn/on}] as, a moticy colour, mixed, mingled of various co- 
lours. Motley fruit of mongrel ſeed. Sci. 

Mo rok, ſubſi. ¶ moteur, Fr. from mover, Lat, to move] a mover, 
Receive the impreſſions of their motor, Brown. | | 

Moro's11, Lat. or MoTtoxy Nerves [with anatomiſts] the third 
pair of nerves, ſerving for the motion of the eye. 

Mo'roRx, adj. [motorius, Lat.] giving motion. The plucks and 
attractions of the morory muſcles, Ray. CN | 

Mo'Tos [Ar, Gr.] a piece of old linen tozed like wool, which is 
put into ulcers, and ſtops the flux of blood. | 

Morro | mot, Fr. motto, It. motete, Sp.] a word or ſhort ſentence 


put to an emblem or device, or to any thing written, or to a coat of 


arms in a ſcroll, at the bottom of an eſcutcheon. 

Morro [in heraldry] is ſome ſhort ſentence, either divine or he- 
roic, juſt as the deviſer was diſpoſed ; fome allude to the name of the 
bearer ; ſome to the bearing, and others to-neither. It is generally in 
three or four words, placed in ſome ſcroll or compartment, uſually at 
the bottom of the eſcutcheon ; and ſo it is the laſt in blazoning. 
Morus Periftaiticus, Lat. [with phyſicians] the periſtaltie or quib- 
bling motion of the guts, | 
To Moves, verb act. nove, Lat. neuer, Fr. muovere, It. mover, 
Sp. and Port.] 1. To ſtir any thing, to put out of one place into ano- 
ther, to put in motion. My heart trembleth and is maed out of its 

lace, Job. 2. To give an impulſe to. The pretext of piety is but 
like the hand of a clock ſet indeed more conſpicuouſly, but directed 
wholly by the ſecret mowings of carnality within, Decay of Picty. z. 
To propoſe, to recommend. The will may move a review. Bram- 
ball. 4. To perſuade, to prevail on the mind, to ſtir up, to incline. 
Minds defirous of revenge were not meved with gold, Knoiles. 5. To 
affect, to ſtir paſſion, to touch —— 10 move pity or terror. 
Felton. 6. To provoke, to make angry. They have mowed me to 
jealouſy. Deuteronomy. 7. To put into commotion, All the city was 
moved about them. Ruth. 8. To conduct regularly in motion. They 
as they move their ſtarry dance, Milton. 

To Movs à Court of Judicature, is to propoſe a matter to it, in or- 

der to obtain their directions, Oc. | 
To Move, verb neut. 1. To change place or ſituation, to go from 
one place to another. Body itſelf can mode into it. Locke, 2, To 
walk, to bear the body, He mpves _ manly grace. Dryden. 15 
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To go forward. 4. To change the poſture of the body in ceremony. 
1 5 po not up nor moved for him, 


When Haman ſaw Mordecai that he 
| he was full of indignation. E/her. 


| Mo'veaBLE, at. [from move; mobile, Fr. and It. moble and movible, 
Sp. of mobilir, Lat.] 1. That may be moved, not fixed, ſuch as may 
be carried from place to place. 2. Changing the time of the year. 


The moveable feaſts. Holder.. 3. 


Varying in time. 
Mo'veaBLe Signs [with An, are Aries, Cancer, Libra, and 
Capricorn, which are ſo called, becauſe they make the changes of the 
fealons, in ſpring, ſummer, autumn and winter. They are alſo cal- 


led cardinal ügns. 


MovkaßTE Feaſts, are thoſe feſtivals, which tho” they happen, or 
are celebrated on the ſame day of the week, yet vary in the day of the 


month, as Eafter, Whitſuntide, c. 


Mo'veaBLExess, or Mon1'LtTY [mobilitas, Lat.] movable, or ca- 


pacity of being moved, mobility. 

Mo've aBLEs, /x&/?. ¶ ſeldom uſed in the ſingular; 
ſonal goods, furniture, diſtinguiſhed from real or immoveable poſſeſ- 
fions, as lands or houſes. 
Dryden. 

Mo vga x, adv. [of meveable} ſo as it may be moved. Grew, 

Mo vELEess, adj. unmoved, not to be put out of the place. Boyle. 

Mo'veuexT | mouwement, Fr. movimento, It. mowimiento, Sp.] 1. 

otion. 2. Manner of moving, | 

MovemexT [with clockmakers] thoſe parts of the clock, watch, 
Oc. which are in motion, and which by that motion carry on the de- 
ſign, or anſwer the end of the inſtrument. | 1 
Molvexr. adj. [movens, Lat.] moving. In ſome part movent, 
and in ſome part quieſcent. Grew. | | 23 

Mo'vexT, sft. [movens, Lat.] that which moves another. Whe- 

ther the ſun or earth be the common mwent. Glanville, N 


Movxx [of ue 1. The perſon or thing that gives motion. 2. 


Something that moves or ſtands not ſtill. 3. A propoſer. 
Mo'vixe, part. adj. [of move] affective, 
ted to move the paſſions. COW ; 
Mo'vixcLy, adv. {of moving] pathetically, in ſuch a manner as to 
move the paſſions. | | e 

Mov'car, for Mienr. Obſolete. . 

_ To Mov, verb ac. [ameuldar, Sp. of mouler, Fr.] 1. To caſt or 
form in a mould, to ſhape, to model, 
his own idea. Wetter. 
bread, 1s to work the 
into loaves. 

To Mould, gers 
ter, to gather mould. 

To MoulD, verb a#. to cover with mould, to 

Movr.v [mogel, Goth. moegel, Su.] a kind 
the top or outſide of things kept motionleſs and damp ; now diſco- 
vered by microſcopes to be Run oh plants, mouldineis. a 

MovLup, or MoLp [molde, Sax.] 1. Earth, ſoil, ground in which 
any thing grows. 2, Matter of which any thing is made. One 
common mais compoſed the mould of man. Dryden. 

MovLo, or Moro [molde, Span. moule, Fr. modello, It.] 1. A form or 
frame in which any thing is caſt, the matrix in which any thing is 
caſt, that in which any thing receives its form. 2. Caſt, form. 
Pembroke was a man of another mould and making. Clarendon. 3. 
The ſuture or contexture of the ſkull. 
| Mou'LpasLE, d. [of mould] that may be moudled. Mouldabl 
and not mouldable are plebeian notions. Bacon. 1 

Mo'uLpeR, /«b/?. [of mould] he who moulds. 

To Mo'ulpes, verb neut. [from mould] to be turned to duſt, to 
periſh in duſt, to be diminiſhed. Whatſover moulders or is waſhed 
away, is carried down into the lower grounds. Burnet”; J. beory, 

To Movie, verb act. [from mould] to turn any thing to duſt, 


2. To knead, to work dough ; as, 7% mould 
maſs or dough with the hands, and to form it 


neat, [from the ſubſt.] to contract concreted mat- 


corrupt by mould. 


[muto, Lat. muer, Fr, 
feathers, as birds do 


to crumble, - Their foundations have been mculdered with age. Ad- 
diſen. | 
| F part. adi. [of moulder ; of molde, Sax. earth, Ee. 
but according to Mr. Caſaubon, of we, Gr.) falling or crumbling 
into duſt, &e. | | 

Mou'"tDixEss [of mul4;] a fort of hoarineſs, by reaſon of ſtale- 
neſs; as bread, &c. the ſtate of being mouldy. After a mouldineſ;, 

rTottenneſs, or corrupting. Bacon. | 

Mov'tpixcs. 1. [In architecture] are ornaments either of wood 
or ſtone ; projectures beyond the nakedneſs of a wall, column, Cc. 
the aſſemblage of which form corniſhes, &c. 2. Ornamental cavi. 
ties in wood or ſtone. Hollow mouldings are required in the work 
Meoxon. | . 

MovLpixcs [in gunnery] are all the prominent parts of a gun or 
mortar-piece, as ſuch 72 or rounds which Now a 2 or- 

 nament; as the breech moulding:, mazzle mouldings, &c. 
 Mov'tpwary, I. mold and peoppan, Sax.] a mole, a ſmall 
—_— that throws up the earth. The fichat and the mouldvarp. 

alton. | | 

Mov'tyy [prob. of molrnad, Sax. mucidus, Lat. moifi, Fr. muſfa- 
fo, It. mohy/o, Sp.] hoary with mouldineſs, overgrown with concre- 
tions. That mouldy colour which others contract. Addi/or. 

_ Movu'Liner [in the art of war] a turn-ſtile or wooden croſs which 
turns upon a ſtake, fixed upright in the ground, commonly ſet up in 
paſſages; eſpecially near the outworks of fortified places, on the fide 
of the barriers through which people paſs on foot. 

Mov'Lixer ſin wethanics) a roller, which being croſſed with two 
leavers, is uſually applied to cranes, capſtans, &c. and other machines 
for raiſing things of great weight, 

To Movrr, or To Mov'LTes, verb neut. 
mudare. It. muyen, Du.] to ſhed or change the : 
to loſe feathers. | 

To Movuncn, or To Mavxcn, verb act. to eat much. Ainſ. 
*worth. This word is retained in Scotland, and denotes the obtunded 
action of toothleſs gums on a hard cruſt or any thing eatable, It 
ſeems to be a corruption of the French word manger, 

Mov'LTzr, a young duck, 

Mov'LTon, South, a market-town of Devonſhire, on the river 
Moul, 183 miles from London. 

Movu'NTS9RREL, a market-town of Leiceſterſhire, 104 miles from 
London, | | 


meubles, Fr.] per- 


Surveys rich moveable; with curious eye. 


touching, pathetic, adap- 


To mould him platonically to 


of concretion on 


Ainſworth. ve 


M O U 


Mou's ꝝ nole, a market town of Corn 
of Mountſbay, 290 miles from London. 


wall, ſituated on the weſt fide 


To.Mounp, verb ag. [from the ſubſt ' 
a _ & f ud 4 — a mound, Ine defend With | 
op | prob. of maen, C. Br. a ſtone, mun | \ 
or of monumentum, Lat. according to Minſhew] any or to defend, 
fortify or defend, uſually a bank of earth an dane * raiſed 6 0 
fence. Surrounded by a noble mound-wwork of rocks. Addn Pert * W 
Mounv [q. mundes, Lat. the world] a ball or globe ut WM 
upon it, which kings, &c. are repreſented with in their W croß 2 
robes, holding it in their leſt hand, as they do a ſeepter in cet daten by 
It repreſents the ſovereign majeſty and juriſdiction of kin ir night. i h 
the roundneſs of the mound, and the enſigning thereof with th and by W 
Guillim ſays, is ſignified, that the religion and faith of Ch 1 croß, W a 
to be received, and religiouſly embraced throughout his £ ,0ught A jo 
which high duty is reſiding in his own ſovereign power. eminent, i 
Movunp [of plaiſter of Paris) the quantity of 3000 lb. 3 C 
MovunT non, Lat. mont, Fr. monte, It. Sp. and po n.) #3 T 
mountain or hill. Jacob offered ſacrifice apon the mount, Gage. * 1 
1 3. ww public treaſure, a bank. Now ober | F 
4+ ill raiſed in a garden, or elſewhere, aboy | 
la e en ecall x4 
Mov [in fortification] a heap of earth havin gh. 4 | 
cover the 4 planted . it. 1 | 8 4 breaſt-work ty _ 
MovunT of Prety, a flock of money, which in former times ua . 
raiſed by a contribution of charitable people, and laid up to be . I 
occaſions to poor people ruined by the extortion of the Jews. . 20 
Io Movnr, verb af. [montare, It. monter, Pr. montar, Sp.] 1,7, i | 
go or get ap, to riſe on high. 2. To tower, to be built up to p a 
height. Tho” his excellency mount up to the heavens, Feb. * 1 : 
get On horſeback. Cry'd oh, and mounted. Shakeſpeare. «th 1 3 
amount] to raiſe in value. Make fair deductions, tee to what they I C 
mount, Pope. 1 N / 1 
To Mouxr. werb act. 1. To raiſe aloft, to lift on high. No feet. + 
ing of her wings, or any reſiſtance of air to mount herielf by. Rar, Wb the 
2. To aſcend, to climb. Shall we mount again the rural 3 bt 1 
— 3. To place on horſeback. 4. To embelliſm with omz. 3 10 
To MounT the guard [in military affairs] is to do daty and watch WM 5 
at any particular poſt. | 1 ali 
To Mount @ breach [in military affairs] is to run up to it, or to at 
attack it. | | +7: "i 1 
To MousxT the Trenches [in military affairs] is to do duty in the ny 
trenches. = | | | A pal 
To MounT a Cannon [in gunnery] is to ſet it on the carriage, or & 
| raiſe its mouth higher, for the more eaſy management in firing it. hat 
MounT Egg [with tin miners] a different flag in the bottom of the \ 
float, that which remains after tin is melted down and remelted from pp 
the burnt oar; which tho! it is of a tin colour, yet is of an iron nature, ſha 
as has been diſcovered by applying a magnet to it. = F* 
 Movu'xnTain [ montagne, Fr. montagna, It. montana, Sp. monte, Por. Wl jy 
of mon, Lat.] a vaſt bulk or heap of earth, raiſed to a conſiderable 7 You 
height, a large hill, a vaſt protuberance of the earth. Y * 
The travelling Mouwraix yields a filly mouſe. Creech, 3 tan 
Fr. La montagne en travail enfante un ſouris. Boileau. Lat. Pan- * 
riunt montes, naſcitur ridiculus mus. Hor. Art. Poet. kills 
8 To make a MovnTain of a mole-hill. NV 
| | Lat. Arcem ex cloacd facere. Cic. Y M 
To make a great noiſe about ſmall matters; to aggrandize or exag- Wl cate! 
gerate matters. | ; | 1 M 
Mouxralx, adj. [montanus, Lat.] found on the mountains, per. the e 
taining to the mountains, growing on the mountains. Now tor our M 
mountain ſport. Shakeſpeare. 2 ol Gr, 
MovunTantet't [of mountain] 1. One who dwells on the mountains, at w] 
a highlander. A few mountancers may eſcape. Bentley. 2. A lavage, nu 
a free booter, a ruſtic, Milton. | Whic 
Mouv'xraix ET, /ubf. [of mountain] a hilloc, a ſmall mount. Ele. empt 
ant, but not in uſe. Her breaſts ſweetly roſe up like two moantairets WM =. 
in the valley of Tempe. $Sidrey. | _ £7 
Movu'xTaixovs | montanus, Lat. montagnenx, Fr. montagneſs, It. mouth 
montueſo, Sp.] 1. Having, or being full of high mountains, hilly. 2. f al th 
Large as mountains, huge, bulky. Mountainous heaps of wonders Wl mou} 
riſe. Prior. z. Inhabiting mountains. Ignorant and mountaincas makin 
people. Bacon. | 5 e 
Mov'xTainousxEss [of mountainous] ſtate of being mountainous, or point 
full of mountains. Armenia is ſo called from the mountainou nes of Mo 


Brereaucod. . 
MovnTain Parſley [orecſelinum, Lat.] a plant. It hath a roſe. 
ſhaped umbellated flower, conſiſting of ſeveral leaves, placed in a 
circular order, that becomes a fruit compoſed of two ſecds, which are 
oval, plain, large, ſtreaked and bordered, and ſometimes caſt of 
their cover. The leaves are like parſley. Miller. 5 

MovunrTain Roſe [ cbamærhodbae narum, Lat.] a plant. | It hath a 5 
bulous flower, conſiſting of one leaf, ſhaped ſomewhat like a funne!, 
from whoſe cup ariſes the pointal fixed like a nail in the hinder part 
of the flower, which afterwards becomes an oblong fruit divided into 
five cells, in which are contained many very ſmall eeds. Miller. : 

Mou'xTANT, adj. [mountans, Lat.] rifing on high. Your apron 
mountant, Shakeſpeare. | | 


it. 


Mov'nTeBank [of montinbance, montare in banco, Ital. den mouth 
generally mount or get upon a- ſtage or high bench to — 4 em. foul. 
ſelves] 1. A quack doctor or itinerant 2 er to Phyſic and urgery Move 
that mounts a bench in a market, and boaſts his infallible remedics M. 


and cures. 2, Any boaſtful and falſe pretender. There are mown- 
tebanks and ſmatterers in a ſtate. L'Eftrange. dy falle 
To Mouxrzgaxx, verb a&, [from the ſubſt.] to cheat by 
pretences or boaſts. Shakeſpeare. | 
Mov'NnTENANCE, uc. amount of a thing. Spenſer. - Pak 
wad ay [of mount] one that mounts. They were (WO g 
mounters. ton. ; | g 
n, (in heraldry] ſpoken of beaſts of chace, ſignifies the 
ſame as rampant does of beaſts of prey. | 
Mov'sTy, /ſub/t. {montee, Fr.] the riſe of a hawk. 


Movx AT TT 


90 1 nidip without intending it. 


MOMW 
wat with horſemen] barnacles, an inſtrument of iron or 

_ Ofed 07 two — joined at one end with a hinge, to 

14 4 horſe by the noſe, to prevent his ſtruggling, and getting looſe, 
ho n an inciſion is made, or the fire given. : | 
" Movax, verb neut. [monnan, or, according to Mr. Caſaubon, 

oy obe Gr.] 1. To be ſorrowful. Abraham came to mourn for 
of pt Ce 2. To wear the habit of ſorro-w. We mourn in 
_ why mourn We not in blood ? Shakeſpeare. 3. To preſerve 
5 arance of grief. Put on _—_ apparel. 2 Samuel. ; | 
1 MourN, verb act. to grieve for, to lament, to bewail. As if 
he mourn'd his rival's ill ſacceſs. Addi/on. | 

Movene, ſub/t. [morne, Fr.] the round end of a ſtaff; the part of 
lance to which the ſteel part is fixed, or where it is taken off, Co- 
red with hooks near the mourne. Sidney. | 
er ENT [of mourn] 1. One that mourns, one that grieves. 2. 
One who follows a funeral in black. 3. — uſed at funerals, 
The mourner eugh and builder oak were there. Dryden. 

Mou'xxruL, ach. for mourn and full; monnan, to mourn, and 

11, Sax.] 1. Sorrowful, feeling ſorrow. The mournful fair. Prior. 
, Having the appearance of forrow. No funeral rites, nor man in 
wurnſul weeds. Shakeſpeare. 3. Cauſing ſorrow. The treach'rous 
manner of his mourrful death. Shakeſpeare. 4. Betokening ſorrow, 
expreſſive of grief, Nor mournful bell ſhall ring her burial. Shake- 


care. 


Mou'sNFULLY, adv. [of mournful] with ſorrow, dolefully, ſor- 


ly. | 5 
1 [of mournful) 1. Sorrow, grief. 2. Show of 
grief, appearance of ſorrow, ſorrowfulneſs. f Ge 

Move ie, part. adj. bewailing, lamenting, grieving. 
Mob xx G, H. [of mourn} 1. Lamentation, ſorrow. The be- 
zaning of ſorrows and great mournings. 2 Eſdras. 2. The dreſs of 
brow. And ev'n the pavements were with mournings hid. Dryden. 
A particular habit worn on the death of ſome relations, Sc. ü 

Movaxixo of the Chine [in horſes] a diſeaſe which cauſes ulcers in 

liver. Es 
K adv. [of mourning] with the appearance of ſor- 
towing. Shakeſpeare. SY | | 

Movse, irr. pl. Mice perv. Sax. muys, Du. and L. Ger maus;, 
H. Ger. mus, Su. -uſch, Perl. mus, Lat.] the ſmalleſt of all beaſts, 
i little animal that haunts houſes and corn-fields, and is deſtroyed by 


ts, R 

"To Movss, verb ac. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To catch miſe. A 
wuſng owl. Shakeſpeare. 2. [J ſuppoſe it means in the following 
paltzge, ſly, inſiduous or predatory, rapacious, intereſted. Tohn/on } 


Awhole aſſembly of -ox/ing ſaints, under the maſk of zeal and good 


tature, lay many kingdoms in blood. LEftrange. | | 

Mom far, Jabf. Taroſeria, Lat.] a — It hath the whole ap- 
zppearance of chickweed ; but the flower is larger, and the fruit, 
ſhaped like an ox's horn, gaping at the top, and full of ſmall routid 
feeds, Miller. = ; 

Mov'sxHunT [of mouſe and bunt] mouſer, one that hunts mice. 
You have been a ονð,Cnt in your time. Shakeſpeare, 3 

Mov'sE HOLE [of mouſe and bole) ſmall hole, ſuch as a mouſe only 
can run in and out at. | | 

Mov'szs [of mouſe] one that catches miſe, a cat that hunts and 
kills mice. | 1 

MovskratL, an herb. | OY 

Movsz-TRAP [of mouſe and trap] a ſnare or gin in which mice are 
catched, | 
* ora [in heraldry] as croiæ mouue is a croſs rounded off at 

eend. | 

Mouru [mo'S, or mu'S, Sax. Mr. Caſaubon thinks it is of ub. 
Gr. a word or ſpeech] 1. That aperture in the head of any animal 
a which the food is received, and by which the inſpiration and expi- 
ration of the air is performed. 2. The opening m general, that at 
which any thing enters, the part of a veſſel by which it is filled and 
emptied. 3. The inſtrument of ſpeaking. It was in every body's 
nub. L'Efrange. 4. A ſpeaker, a rhetorician, the principal ora- 
tor. In burleſque language. Some particular ſtateſman who is the 
nou? of the ſtreet where % lives. Addiſon. 5. Cry, voice. With 
al the mouths of Rome to ſecond thee. Addiſon. 6. Diſtortion of the 
mouth, wry face. In this ſenſe a perſon is ſaid to make mouths, How 
nating mouths turns to account in Warwickſhire. Addiſon. 7. Down in 
the muth ; dejected, clouded in the countenance. Upon this diſap- 
pontment they were down in the mouth. L'Eſftrange. 

Mourn [in geography] the mouth of a river, &c. the place 
Where a river empties itſelf into the ſea. | 

To Mouvru, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to ſpeak big, to ſpeak 
m a ſtrong and loud voice, to vociferate. And mouth at Cæſar till I 
hake the ſenate. 4ddi/on. | | 

o Movrn, verb a&. 1. To utter with a voice effectedly big, to 
vil in the mouth with tumult. If you mouth it I had as leive the 
own Crier had ſpoken my lines. Shakeſpeare. 2. To chew, to grind 
in the mouth, to eat. And now he feaſts moxthing the fleſh of men. 
ate parc. 3. To fieze in the mouth. Firſt mouth'd to be laſt 
lwallow'd. Shakeſpeare. 4. To form by the mouth. The beholder 
; 2 light imputes the enſuing form to the mouthing of the dam. 
A, 


Mov'The, adj. [of mouth} 1. furniſhed with a mouth. Or well 
muth d Booth with emphaſis proclaims. Pope. 2. In compoſition ; 
ful-mouth'd, or contumelious ; mealy-mouth'd, or baſhful ; a Hard- 
wuthed horſe, a horſe that obeys not the bit. 

0U TH-FRIEND [of mouth and 2 one who outwardly pro- 
10 ou knot of mouth-friends. 
Meare. 
ue rurur, ſubſt. [mu ðpull, Sax, ] 1. A bit that may well be put 
the mouth at once, what the mouth contains at once. 2. Any 
bows proverbially ſmall. To take a mouthful of ſweet country air. 


— of mouth and honour] civility outwardly ex- 
Fans Without Tce « Shakeſpeare. 1. OP | « 

do THLESS, adj. [of mouth] being without a mouth. 

1 fubſt, [mope, Sax, a heap. Yee Morro] a loft or place 


MUC 
where corn or hay is laid up: hay in mow is hay laid up in a houſe ;_ 
> rick is hay heaped up together in a field. 

w, /«bf. [probably corrupted from mouth; mou?, Fr.] wry 
mouth, diſtorted 2 This word is now out of uſe, but retained in 
Scotland. 

To Mow, verb neut. [of mou, Fr. a wry mouth or grimace] to 
make mouths, to diſtort the face. Some new mowing with the mouth, 
Ajeham, 

To Mow, irr, verb act. mown, fret. mowed, irr. part. pafſ. [meo- 
pan, mapan, Sax. maeyen, Du. machen, Ger. Mow, the noun, is pro- 
nounced as mow ; mow, the verb, as mo] to cut down graſs, &c., 
with a ſcythe 2. To cut down with ſpeed and violence. He will 
mw down all before him. Shakeſpeare. 

To Mow, verb act. [from the noun] to put up in a mow. 

To Mow, werb neat. to gather the harveſt, Ours is the harveſt 
where the Indians mow. Waller. 

To Mo'wBurnNn, verb neut. [of mow and burn] to ferment and 
heat in the mow. Houſe it not green, leſt it mowburn. Mortimer. 

Mo'wer [of mow] one who cuts down graſs or corn with a ſcythe, 

MownTEe” ſin old records] an alarm to mount or go with ſpeed 
upon ſome warlike expedition. | 

Mo'xa, ſubſt. a ſort of down or Indian graſs, uſed in phyſic. An 
Indian moſs uſed in the cure of the gout, by burning it on the part 
aggrieved, Temple, 8 ; 

OYENEAU” [in fortification] a ſmall, flat baſtion, commonly 
placed in the middle of a curtain, where the baſtions at the extre- 


mities are not well defended from the ſmall ſhot by reaſon of their 


diſtance. | 


More, ſuf. 1. a mule, an animal generated between the horſe 


and afs. 2. [With gardeners] a graft or cyon, 

Mor1s, a fort of high heeled ſhoes. * 
Mr. is an abbreviation of Her. 

Mrs. is an abbreviation of m/re/c. 

M S. 1s uſed as an abbreviation for maunſcript; and 

M SS. for manuſcripts, the plural. | 

Mucu, a4. [mycker, Su. mucho, Sp.] large in quantity, many in 
number, long in time. Thou ſhalt carry much ſeed out. Denter- 
onomy. | 
_ Mucu, adv. 1. In great degree, by far. Thou art much mighticr 
than we. Geneſis, 2. To a certain degree. The more he charged 
them, ſo much the more a great deal they publiſhed it. Sr. Mart, 
3. To a great degree. He is not like to be much followed. Baker. 
4. Often, or long. As much recorded and as often ſung. Granwille. 
5. Nearly. All Ft the world much as they found it. N | 

Mocn, /. 1. A great quantity, a great deal, multitude in num- 
ber, abundance in quantity, not little. They have much of the poetry 
of Mzcenas, but little of his liberality: Dryden. 2. More than 
enough, a heavy ſervice or burthen. Thou think'ſt it much to tread 
the 00ze. Shakeſpeare. 3. Any aſſignable quantity or degree. There 
remained not ſo much as one. Exodus. 4. Any uncommon thing, 
ſomething ſtrange. It was much that one that was ſo great a lover of 
peace, ſhould be happy in war. Bacon. 5. To make much of ; to 


treat with regard, to fondle, to pamper. And gladly make much of 


the entertainment which ſhe allotted. Sidney. 
Moch at one, of equal value, of equal influence. Then prayers 
are vain as curſes; much at one. Dryden. 

Mucna'sum, Lat. in pharmacy] the infuſion of roſes by itſelf, or 
the infuſion boiled up to a ſyrup. EE 

Mou'cawnar, adv. [of much and what] nearly. This Latin will 
be muchwhat the ſame with a ſoleciſm. Atrerbury. 

Mv'cxeL, adj. for MicxLE or muckLE {mycel, Sax.] much, 
Spenſer. | 


Mvu'cip, aj. [mucidus, Lat. moiſt, Fr. mucre. Johnſen] hoary, 


multy, mouldy, ſlimy. | 
Mvu'cipxess [of mucid] muſtineſs, ſlimineſs. | 
| Mvu'ciLace, Fr. [of mucus, Lat.] a ſlimy body with moiſture ſuf. 
ficient to hold it together, a viſcous extraction or juice, made of roots, 
Sc. Alſo a thick pituicous matter, coagulated with the urine in the 
gravel and dyſuria. | | 
MuciLa'clnous, adj. [mucilagineux, Fr. of mucilage, Eng. ] full of 
ſlime, viſcous, ſoft with ſome degree of tenacity. Not mucilagineus 
but reſinous gums. Grew. > 
MuciLacinovus Glands [with anatomiſts] glandules or kernels pla- 
ced on the ſkin, lying immediately over the joints, the uſe of which is 


to ſeparate a kind of /imy matter, which makes the joints ſupple, ſo as 


they move with great eaſe and freedom. | 

MuciLa"cinousNness [of mucilaginous] fulneſs of mucilage or a 
viſcous ſort of ſubſtance, 3 | 
Mvucx, ſub. [meox, Sax. moch, Su. myki, Goth. mer, Iſlandic; 
from which our ire] 1. Filth, dung, for manure of grounds. To 
help the ground with muck. Bacon. 2. Any thing mean, low and 
filthy. Spenſer. 3. To run a muck, ſignifies to run madly at and at- 
tack all that we meet. To run a muck, and tilt at all I meet. Pope. 

To Muck, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to manure with muck, to 
dung. Tuſer. | 

v'cK-HILL [of muck and hl] dunghill. Bacon. 

Muck Vet, wet as dung, very wet. 

Mu'cx-worm [of muck and worm] 1. A worm that lives and is 
bred in dung. 2. A covetous perſon, a miſer, a curmudgeon. Mi- 
ſers are muckworms, Swift. 

Muck ENDER [either of muck, filth, of meox, Sax. or muccinium, 
low Lat. of mucus, Lat. ſnot, mouchorr, Fr. or mogneador, mocadero, Sp.] 
an handkerchief. | 

To Mvu'cxts, verb neut. [of muck; mucx, Sax. an heap] to hoard 


up, to ſcramble for money, to get or ſave meanly : A word uſed by _ 


Chaucer, and ſtill retained in converſation. 


Mvu'ckxtrts [of mucker] one that muckers, one that ſcrapes and 
. e [of mac] naſty, filthy. Spenſer 
u'CKY, adj. [of muck | nalty, y. S . 
. [of mucky ; meok, filth, and nepye, Sax. ] dirtineſs, 
naſtineſs, filth. | 
Mucks, adj. {mycel, Sax.) much. See MicxLs. 


Mucx- 
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always muddled. Arbuthnot. 


M UF 

Mv'cxSweaT [of muck and faveat. In this low word muck ſignifies 
ewet, moiſt] profuſe ſweat. | 

Mv'covs, adj, [muceſus, Lat. ] full of lime, viſcous. Having alſo 
a mucous humidity. Brown. | 

Mucovs Glands [in anatomy] three glands which empty them- 
ſelves into the urethra. | | 

Mv'covsxess [of mucous; muco/itas, Lat.] ſlime, viſcoſity. _ 

Mv'cxo Cordis, Lat. [in anatomy] the lower pointed end of the 
heart. The mucro or point of the heart inclineth unto the left. Brown, 

Mv'croxnaTeD, adj. [mucronatus, of mocro, Lat. point] ending in 
a point like that of a ſword, narrowed to a ſharp point. Mucronated, 
or terminating in a point. Foodward. | 

Mvu'cuLegnT, adj. [ruculentus, of mucus, Lat. ſlime] full of lime, 
viſcous 

Mvu'cuLzncy, or Mu'ccuLEtxcy [of muculent ; muculentia, Lat.] 
ſlimineſs. | 

Mvu'cvs [in anatomy] ſnot, moſt properly that which flows from 
the papillary proceſſes, thro? the os cibritorme into the noſtrils ; but it 
is alſo uſ-d for any ſlimy ou or moiſture, as that which daubs over 
and guards the bowels, and all the chief paſſages in the body ; and it 
is ſeparated by the mucilaginous glands. Quincy. 

Mucvs Inteftinorum [in anatomy] a viſcous matter which flows 
from the glandules, by which the guts are defended from ſharp and 


| Hard things, which paſs thro' them. 


Mop [modder, Du.] filth or mire, the ſlime and uliginous matter 
at the bottom of ſtill water. 

To Mud, werb act. [from the [ſubſt.] 1. To bury in the lime or 
mud. L'Eftrarge, 2. To make turbid or foul, to pollute or daſh with 


dirt. to foul by ſtirring up the ſediment. 


Mu*pDiLy, adv. | of muddy] turbidly, with foul mixture. Lucilius 
writ looſely and mudaily. Dryden. een Mm 

Mu'poixess [of muddy; modder, Du. and 2%] the having mud, 
the ſtate of being muddy, foulneſs cauſed by mud, dregs or ſediment, 


turbidneſs. 
1 


Mu'ovy {from mud] 1. Pertaining to, having or being full of mud, 


thick with dregs, foul with mud, turbid. Empty it in the muddy ditch. 
Shakeſpeare. 2. Impure, dark, groſs. 3. Soiled with mud. 4. 


Park, not bright. And mingles in her mucdy cheeks. Sawift, 5. 


Cloudy, dull. 
To Muppy, verb af. [of mud] to make muddy, to cloud, to di- 


.  ftlorb. Exceſs mudiies the beſt wit. Grew. 


To M' bol E, verb act. [from mud] to make turbid, foul or muddy; 
alſo to make tipſy or half drunk, to cloud or ſtupify. Often drunk, 
To Mopo E, verb neut. I prob. of moddelen, Du.] to rout with the 
bill as ducks do. | BPO ON 
 Mu'pbie, part. a4. [of muddle] half drunk, tipſy. | 
MuvperEs:et's [with the Turks] thoſe who teach ſcholars their re- 
ligion, for which they are paid out of the revenues of the moſques. 


Mu'psUCxER [of mud and ſuck] a kind of water-fowl which ſucks 
cut of the mud of channels, that by which they are nouriſhed. In 


mud ſuckers tuo of the toes are ſomewhat joined, that they may not 
eaſily fink. Derham. * 
Mu'pwaru [of mud and wal] 1. A wall built without mortar, by 


throwing up mud and ſufiering it to dry. 2. A bird ſo called. Ainſ- 


worth. 

Mu'pWALLED, adj, [of mud and wall] having a mud-wall. Prior. 
To Mu, werb neut. [muer, Fr.] to moult, to change feathers. 
Mok, or Mew {mue, Fr.] a fort of coop where hawks are kept 

when they change their feathers. | 
Mus {of mue, Fr.] now the king's ſtables at Charing-Croſs, but 


formerly the place for keeping of his hawks, 
Murr [mouff:, Fr. mote, Du. mutt, Ger. and Su] a caſe of furr, 


or ſoſt cover, to put the hands in, in cold weather. 


To Mvu'rFLL, verb a. prob. of mus, the mouth, and fealdan, 
Sax. to fold up, mowfie, Fr. a winter glove. Fohn/on] 1. To wrap up 
the mouth and face in a cloth, to cover from the weather. The face 

lies muffled up within the garment. Adiiſon. 2. To blindfold. South. 
3. To conceal, to involve in general. Mufied up in darkneſs. Ar- 
buthnct | | 

To Mu'r#1E, verb neat, Imuffelen, motfelen, Du.] to ſpeak unin- 
telligibly, to ſneak inwardly, to ſpeak without clear and diſtinct arti- 
culation. The cloſeneſs, and u, and lazineſs of ſpeaking. Hel- 

= | | ; " 

Mo'rrIER {of muf7e] 1. A cover for the face. 2. A part of a 
woman's drels, by which the face was covered. 

Mou'z+Lzr, or Morus [with chemiſts] the cover of a teſt or 
coppel which is put over them in the fire. It 1s commonly arched to 
preſerve them fron the falling of coals and aſhes into them; tho? at 
the ſame time, of ſuch a form as is no hindrance to the action of the air 
and fire on the metal, nor to the inſpection of the aſſayer. 

Mu'rTI {mo#ti, Arab. from fata, Arab. a verb which in its fourth 
conjugation ſignifies to inform by a reſenſe or judgment 2 con- 
cerning the truth or right of a thing. Golius. Among the Turks! 
the chief prieſt or primate of the Mahometan religion; or the oracle of 
all douvtful queſtions in their law; appointed by the grand ſeignior 
himſelf. | 

Monſicur Thevenot obſerves, that the awf77/ is the CHEF of their 
eccleſiaſtics, and held in fo great eſteem, that the grand /eignior him- 


ſelf quits his ſeat upon his approach, and advances ſome few ſteps, in 


order to ſalute him; and adds, that the deciſion or reſponſe which he 
ives [when conſulted upon any exigence of ſtate] is called the fetaa; 
which by the way is a word of the ſame extract with the former, and 


ſignifies (ſays Golius) the reſponſe or judgment of the wiſe; tho ſome, 


by a corruption of orthography, call it fetfa. And now, if I may be 
allo ed to throw in my conjecture concerning the true ri/e of this of- 
fice, it is as follows; when the caliphate, which (as ſucceeding the 
prophet Mahomet) was an eccleſiaſtico- political power, was now ex- 
tinct, a /uccedantum to it was found our, by the Turk; princes, whoſe 
power being only of the ſecular kind, found it neceſſary to erect a fa- 
cred or religious kind of office; which might, upon emergency (like 
another oracle) be conſulted, and by its reſponſe give the greater ſanc- 
tion to the meaſures of the courT, and the more effectually ſecure the 


flowers and fruit of the mug-wort are very like thoſe of the 


UL | 


ſubmiſſion and obedience of the ſubject. And indeed, w 

office the more neceſſary, is that cuſtom which the Maher 

ab origine obſerved, I mean, of making frequent appeals 88 ha 

as being the chief code or ſtandard of law, whether Civil or 6c, Cen, 

cal. So great a deference is paid by them to that book " eleblai. 

(2s pag 8 hevenot 2 ova) muſt be a man well verſed ; 4 

oran, See CaLien [or Cuatien) C in the 

Tisu, compared. 1 enen Matous, 
Mus [prob. of mwygle, C. Brit. to be ; 

1 o be warm. Skinner] a cup to 
Mu'ccers, part of the entrails of a ſheep or of be 
Mu'cc1sn, or Mu'ccy, adj. [a cant * N fore, 

ay, mouldy, eee to be muſty, or to ſmell ſo Ss mo 

U'GHOUSE [of mug and þ al 
tertainment. K W houſe of * 


Mvu'e-woxT [mugpynx, Sax. artemi/ia, Lat.] an herb. The 


but grow erect upon the branches : the flowers are of a — 


lour, and the leaves terminate in ſharp poi 5 
lea points, cut into many { 
they are of a d er Jgd ments; 
3 ark green on the upper ſide, and hoary on the under ide, 


Mvu'crenT, adj. [mugiens, Lat.] lowing or bellowing. That a bit 


tern maketh that zwgient noiſe or bumping, by putting its bill into a | 


reed, or by putting the ſame in water or mud, and after a while rows. 
the air, but ſuddenly excluding it again, is not eaſily 0 1pm hw 
MuccLETo NIANS, a religious ſect which ſprung up in 1 
about the year 1657, denominated from their leader Lodowick — 
gleton, a journeyman taylor, who ſet himſelf up for a great Nele 


pretending to an abſolute power of ſaving or dawning wh A 
ſed ; and that himſelf, and one Reeves, were the 955 EN 3 


God, that ever ſhould be upon earth. | | 
Mob [with the French] a large meaſure both for dry things and 


wet, of various capacities. 


MuLa'TTo, Sp. {mulat, Fr. of mula, Lat. a mule begotten between 4 


a horſe and an aſs] one born of parents, of which one is a moor and 
bl 


the other of ſome other nation, or a white; in the Indies, one bego: 4 
ten of a Negro man and an Indian woman, or of an Indian man ani » 
Negro woman: In the ſame manner as a mule between different ſpe- 


cies of animals. x 


Mu".Bter&Y, or Mu'LBERRY-TREE [mopberux, Sax, mnlibaer 


Su. maubbeer, meure, Fr. mora, It. and Sp. amora, Port, of morum 
bl 


morus, 2 The mulberry-tree hath large rough, roundiſh leaves, 
| owers or katkins, which have a calyx conſiſting of four 3 
leaves, are ſometimes produced upon ſeparate trees, at other times 
at remote diſtances from the fruit on the ſame tree. The {cit Y 


the male- 


is compoſed of ſeveral protuberances, to each of which adhere four 


ſmall leaves: the ſeeds are roundiſh, growing ſingly in e 7 
8 , ach 8 

tuberance; it is 8 for the delicacy of the ait Tue 4 — — 
y cultivated for its leaves, to feed filkworms, in France 


berry is common 
and Italy, tho? the Perſians always make uſe of tae common black mul. 


| berry for that purpoſe. Miller. | 
Mu1BzrRy {with botaniſts] in a large ſenſe, ſignifies any fruit 1 


compoſed of ſeveral protuberances, as raſpberries, blackberries, &c. 
Mvu'Lciser [with the poets] the god of fire or ſmithery. 


Murer [ulcte, Fr. multa, It. of mulcta, Lat.] a penalty or fine, : 
commonly of money, ſet upon one. We will by way of 1u# or pan WM 


lay it upon him. Bacon. 


To Murer, verb act. [ mulclo, Lat. nulcter, Fr.] to fine, to puniſh , 


by fining. 


Murk (mul, Sax. mul-afna, Su. mupl, Da. maul, maul eſel or 1 
maul-thier, Ger, mule, mulet, Fr. mulo, Sp. It. Port. and Lat.] a beat WM 
generated between an he aſs and a mare, and ſometimes between a 


Horſe and a ſhe aſs. | 
Mo'LE-FERN, a kind of herb. | 


MuLeTE'tx, MuLltTi'tr, or Murt'TTo { mulctier, Fr. mulio, © 


Lat.] a mule-driver, a horſe boy. 


Morr“rro, a great mule, a moil, which in ſome places is made W 


uſe of for carrying ſumpters. 
MuLcRoNnook, a kind of fiſh. | 8 
MuLit'sriTy [mulicbritas, of muliebris, Lat.] womanhood, the 

contrary of virility, the character and manners of a woman. 
Mu'LiER, Lat. a woman, a married woman. | 


Mors [in law] a fon born in wedlock, with relation to oneboru 


before it of the ſame man or woman, who mult yield the inheritance 
to the younger, called muieratus filius. | 

MuLitra'tus Filius [in law] a lawful ſon begotten, and oppoſed 
to a natural ſon or baſtard. a 


Mori“ Tr, the ſtate and condition of a mulier or lawful begot- 


ten ſon. 


To Murr, verb af. 1. To ſoften and diſpirit, as wine is when 


burnt and ſweetened. Hanmer. 2. To mull wine or other liquor I mol. 
lia, Lat. to ſoften, to make ſweet or gentle] to burn, i. e. de make 
hot, and ſeaſon it with ſpice, ſugar, Oc. 

Mu'LLas, or Mu'LLER [molaris, of molo, Lat. to grind, molette, 
mouleur, Fr.] that ſtone which is held in the hand in grinding colours 
Ty another horizontal ſtone. It is now often called improper!) nul. 
et. 

Mvu'LLen, or Mu'.LEin [wverbaſcum, Lat.] an herb. The flower 
of the mullein conſiſts of one leaf, which expands in a circular form, 
and is cut into ſeveral ſegments; out of the centre ariſes the pointal, 
which becomes an oval pointed fruit, divided into two cells, filled with 
ſmall angular ſeeds. Miller. 


Mvu'LLET [mullus, Lat. mulet, Fr.] a kind of fiſh, called alſo a bat- 


bel 


ſome take it for a ſtar; this can have but five points with us; 
French ſometimes allow it fix; and if it have fix pon with 7 | 
muſt of neceſſity be a ſtar ; whereas the French have ſtars of | p 
points, as well as molettes of fix ; and thence ſome copclude, that it 


the rowel of a ſpur, and that it ſhould be always pierced, which a ſta 
cannot be. Mullets are uſed in arms, either as bearings, or 10 . 
rences in younger families, and is generally taken by the fourth ſon 

his deſcendants. | 


e 


MuLLli! 


hat made this | 


z and the mufi; | 


MuLLet 2 heraldry ; of molette, 24 che rowel of a ſpur k bn 
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MUL 
MULLET [with ſurgeons] a fort of ſmall inſtrument, reſembling 4 


ir of pi to pick any thing out of the eye that offends it; or 
qut Z. part of the body, where there is but a narrow paſ- 


PR LL1GRUBS ſub. 1. Twiſting of the guts. Ainſworth, 2. [In 
ant language] do edneſs, ſullenneſs. 
6001 0, or Morro [in old writings) a cock of graſs or hay: 
hence, in old Engliſh, we find the word moult, and thence comes our 
of hay or corn. | : 
Mv'LLoc, dirt or rubbiſh. £ TSS 8 
Mursk [mu/ſum, Lat.] wine boiled and mingled with honey. 
MuuT, 5 See Murer. 
MurTa/ncULaR [multangalus, of multus, many, and angulus, Lat. 
\ corner] having many angles, polygonal. _ 
Mor Tv ART v, adv, (of multangular] with many corners, po- 
yoonally. Granates are multangularly round. Grew. 
ur TT soma, Lat. [with botaniſts} the herb mountain wah 
MuLTICa'PSULAR, adj. [of multus, many, and capſula, Lat. a cell 
bor, cheſt, Sc. ] divided into many partitions, as poppies, 6c. 


. N | | 
ede rout, adj. [multicauus, multas and cavus, Lat. hollow] 
full of holes. EOF 

MuLTi'coLoR, Lat. of many colours. | 

MuuTiFa'rious [multifarius, Lat.] having different reſpects, hav- 
ing great diverſity in itſelf. A multifarious artifice in the ſtructure of 
the meaneſt animal. More. | Fe 

MouLT1FaRIOUSLY, adv. [of multifarious] with multiplicity, with 
diverſity of reſpects. Twenty-four parts may be ſo multifariou/ly 

d. Bentley. | 

eme; [of multifarion;) multiplied diverfity. Ac- 
cording to the mu/tifariouſneſs of this imitability. Norris. 

MouT!'r:Rous [multifer, Lat.] bearing many things. | 

MuuTi'F1pous, adj. [multifidius, Lat. in botanic writings] di- 
ned into many parts, having many partitions. | 

Mu'LT1FoRM | maltiformis, Lat.] that is of many forts of forms, _ 
pearances, or ſhapes. The multiform and amazing operations of the 
ar- pump. Watts. | | 

. or Mur riro'kuxgss [of maltiform] the quality 
of being of many forms, diverſity of ſhapes, or appearances ſubſiſting 
{ame thing. | | 

eee zROUS [multigener, Lat.] that is of many kinds. 

MuuTiLa'TERAL [of multus and lateralis, of laterit, gen. of latus, 
Lat. a fide] having many ſides. | 

MulTiL.o'quous [multiloguas, Lat.] full of talk, very talkative. 


Mv1.7140'pous [ multimodus, Lat.] that is of divers forts, faſhions, 


or manners. 2 

Muurino'pous [ multinodus, Lat.] full of knots. | 

MuuTino'Miat, or MuLTixo'MINaL [of multus and nomen, Lat. 
name] having many names. | | 

Mor rivoMIAL 2uantities [in algebra] are quantities compoſed of 
ſeveral names, or monomes joined by the ſigns k x or —; thus m ＋ u, 
=1+þp, and b— a — <p {—f, are multinomials. 

MuuTi'parovs [multiparus, Lat.] bringing forth many at one birth. 


dee under MULT1F1D0USs. 


Mor riraxrrrE [ multipartitus, Lat.] divided into many parts. 
MuuTiee'pe 2 ipeda, Lat.] an inſect that hath many feet; a 
e. | 


ſow or wood lou 


Mu'LT1PLE, adj [[multiplex, Lat. a term in arithmetic] one num- 


ber is ſaid to be the multiple of another number, when it contains it 
ſeveral times; as, twelve is the multiple of three, as it contains it 
four times; manifold. | 

MulTieLE Proportion [with arithmeticians] is when the antece- 
(ent being divided by the conſequent, the quotient is more than unity, 
5 25 being divided by 5, it gives 5 for the quotient, which is tb 
nultiple proportion. | 

MuLTiPLe ſuper particular Proportion [in arithmetic] is when one 
number or quantity contains another number or quantity more than 
once, and a certain aliquot part more. 
MuLTieLE ſuper partient Proportion [in arithmetic] is when one 
number contains another ſeveral times, and ſome parts of it beſides. 
ULTIPLEE' 25 arithmetic] is when a greater number contains a 

leſſer a number of times, without any remainder. Thus fixteen is the 
multi lee of 4, becauſe it contains it juſt 4 times, without any re- 
minder. 

Mur rirr TABLE, or MULTIPLYCABLE, adj. [of multiply, or multi- 
flicabilis of multiplico, Lat.] that is capable of being multiplied. 
Muurietr'apLeNEss [of amtipliable] capacity of being multi- 


P | 
MuLTipLica'xp, fubſt. [multiplicandus, Lat. in arithmetic] is one 
the factors in multiplication, being that number given to be multi- 
by the multiplicator. | | 
ULTIPLICATE, adj. [multiplicatum, of multiplico, Lat.] confiſting 
of more than one. In this miltiplicate number of the eye, the object 
1.15 not multiplied. Derham. Ng 
Fluurierica T10N, Fr. [multiplicatio, Lat.] 1. The act or operation 
rer or inereaſing any number by addition or production of 
more of the ſame kind. 2. in arithmetic] multiplication is the in- 
crealing of any one number by another, ſo oſten as there are units 
i 2 number, by which the one is increaſed. 
"pound MULTIPLICATION, is when either one or both che num- 
ary of more than one figure, as 15 by 6 or 16. 
m_— Mur rirricariox {in arithmetic] is when the numbers given 
of them conſiſt of only one figure, as 6 by 2, 3, 4, Cc. 
br vrrwricariox [in geometry] changes the ſpecies ; thus a right 
ng multiplied by a right line, produces a plane or rectangle; and that 
gle multiplied again, produces a ſolid. 
„Mul > 0 2 82 Fr. om Ps 2 ug 
. e iplier, or the number multi or 
"a another — is multiplied. * a 
tance Tul Tous [multiplicis, gen. of maltiplex, Lat. manifold] 
led; obſolete. Brown. 
* ULTPLUGiTY ([multiplicits, Fr. multiplicita, It.] 1. A great va- 


a llate or quality of ing manifeld. You equal Donne in the 


! multiphcity, and choice of thoughts, Dryden, 2. More than 


MUM 


23 They could never have afferted a nuliplicity 
uLTiPLI'er [of nn] 1. One who multiplies or increaſes the 
number of any thing. Quarrels are alone the great accumulators and 
multipliers of injuries. Decay of Piety. 2. [In arithmetic] the mul 
tiplicator. See MULTIPLICATOR. | 
To Mvu'LTieLY, verb ad. [ multiplier, Fr. multiplicùr: Sp. multi- 
plicare, It. and Lat.) 1. To increaſe in number, to make more by 
generation, accumulation, addition, or otherwiſe. He ſhall not u- 
tiply horſes. Deuteronomy. [z. In arithmetic] to perform the proceſs 
of multiplication. | 

To Mu'LTiPLY, verb neut. 1. To be increaſed, or grow more in 
number. The multiplying brood of the ungodly ſhall not thrive. 1, 
dom. 2. To increaſe themſelves. It can increaſe and »w/tiply be- 
yond all bounds. South. 

Mor rrrorzur [maltipotens, of multus, many, and potens, Lat. po- 
erful] able to do much, having power to do many different things. 
By Jove multipotent. Shakeſpeare. | 

MuLTiy&e'sencs [multus, many, and præſentia, Lat. preſence] the 
. or act of being preſent in more places than one at the ſame time. 

at other fable of the u¹iipreſence of Chriſt's body. Hall. 


MvuLT!'serovs [-ltiſcizs, Lat.] knowing much, having variety 


of knowledge. 


Murrist'Ligvovs Plants — multus and filigua, Lit. a huſk ; with 
botaniſts] the ſame as corniculate plants, applied to ſuch plants whoſe 


ſeed is contained in many diſtinet ſeed-veſſels, ſucceeding to one flow- | 


er, as columbine, monk's-hood, white hellebore. 


p "a adj. [muitiſonus, Lat.] that hath many or great 
ounds. | 


Mou'L.TiTupe, Fr. [multitadine, It. of multitude, Lat.] 1. A com- 


pany or number of perſons or things, many, more than one. It is 
impoſſible that any -:«/titude can be actually infinite. Hale. 2. The 
ſtate of being many or more than one. 3. A great number, looſely 
and indefitiitely, It is a fault in a multitude of preachers. Watts. 
Crowd, throng, the vulgar. He the vaſt hiſkn 

Addiſon. ng : 

MuLTrTu'pixovs, adj, [of nultitud] 1. Having the a ance 
of a multitude. Thy multitudinous fea, Shakeſpeare, 2. Manifold, 
The multitadinons tongue. Shakeſpeare. | 

MurTivacanTt, or MutTr'vacovs, adj. [multivagus, Lat.] that 
wanders or ſtrays much abroad. | | | 

MuLTr'vious, adj. [of multus, many, and wia, Lat. a way] hav- 
ing many ways manifold. | | 

MuLTr'voLExT, adj. [multi volus, Lat.] that is of many minds, 
fickle minded, unconſtant, mutable. 


MutTo'cutar, adj. [multus, many, and oculus, Lat. eye] having | 


more eyes than two, having many eyes. Flies are multocular. Durham, 
Mun, inter;, [Of this word I know not the original: it may be 


| Obſerved, that when it is pronounced, it leaves the lips cloſed] a word 


2 prohibition to ſpeak, or reſolution not to ſpeak, ſilence, 


Mun, /ub/. [mumme, Ger. ] a ftrong liquor made of wheat, which 
is brought from Brunſwick in Germany. 


To Mvu'usLE, verb neut. [mummein, Ger. mumbla, Su. mompclen, 


Du. mutio, Lat.] t. To chew, to bite ſoftly, to eat with the lips cloſe. 
2. To mutter or growl, to ſpeak inwardly with an imperfect articula- 
tion, to mutter. Picking dry ſticks, and mumbling to herſelf. Orway. 

To Mu'mBLE, verb ad. 1. To utter a thing with a low inarticulate 


voice. Mamblim of wicked charms, conj ring the moon. Shakeſpeare. 


2. To mouth gently. Mumbling the game they dare not bite. Pope, 
3. To flubber over, to ſuppreſs, to utter imperfectly. The raiſing of 
my rabble is an exploit of conſequence, and not to be -wmb!'/ up in 
filence. Dryden. 


Mu'usTLRR [of mumble] one that mumbles or ſpeaks inarticulately, 
— adj. [of mumble] tle; ah 
U'MBLING, . adj. [of mumble] muttering, growling; alſo 
chewing — 4 Ag Ao . 
Mvu'mBLINGLY, adv. [of numbling] with inarticulate ſound or ut- 
terance. | 
Mv'm1a [of ED, Arab. wax] mummy. See Mun. 
To Munn, verb act. [mumme, Dan.] to be maſked, to frolic in 
diſguiſe. Spenſer. Eble 
uU'MMER [mommenr, Fr. mumme, Dan.] a maſker or mute perſon 
in a maſquerade, one who performs frolics in a perſonated dreis. 
They were a parcel of mummers. Adiiſon. 

Mvu'mmtry [momerie, Fr. momeria, Sp.] maſquerading, buffoon- 
ery in maſks, Here mirth's but mummery. Wotton. 

Mvu'mnry of Egypt [mumie, Fr. mumia, Lat. ſo called, according to 
Salmaſius, of ammomum, one of the ingredients, with which, and cin- 
namon, myrrh, wax, &c. the antients embalmed the dead bodies of 
their kings and great perſons ; others, as Bochart, derive mummy of 
mum, a Perſian or Arabian word for wax, with which they embalm 


mummies] are bodies found in a waſte piece of ground, like a bury- 


ing place, near a village called Sakara, not far from Grand Cairo in 
Egypt, where there are ſeveral pyramids, in which under ground are 
ſquare rooms, and in them niches, in which are found dead bodies, 
that have been preſerved incorruptible for 2, 3, or 4000 years, dreſſed 
and adorned after various manners. The ſame are alſo found in the 


dry ſands of Lybia, probably of travellers overwhelmed with clouds 


of ſand raiſed by hurricanes. We have two different ſubſtances pre- 
ferved for medicinal uſe, under the name of mummy : one is the 
dried fleſh of human bodies embalmed with myrrh and ſpice ; the 
other is the liquor running from ſuch mummies when newly prepared, 
or when affected by great heat, or by damps. This is ſometimes of a 
liquid, fometimes of a ſolid form, as it is prepared in vials well ſtop- 
— or ſuffered to dry and harden in the air. The firſt kind is 

rought to us in | jeces, of a lax and friable texture, light and 
ſpungy, of a blacki wn colour, and often black and clammy on 

ie Peice; it is of a ſtrong, but not agreeable ſmell. The ſecond 
ſort in its liquid ſtate is a thick opaque and viſcous fluid, of a blackiſh 
and ſtron * not diſagreeable Amel In its indurated ſtate it is a 
dry ſolid ſubſtance, of a fine ſhining black colour and cloſe texture, 
eaſily broken, and of a good ſmell. This ſort is extremely dear, 
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the firſt ſort fo cheap, that as all kinds of mummy are brought from 
gypt, we are not to imagine it to be the antient Egyptian mummy. 

What our druggiſts are ſupplied with is the fleſh of executed criminals, 

or or any other bodies the Jews can get, who fill them with the com- 

mon bitumen ſo plentiful in that part of the world, and adding aloes 
and ſome other cheap ingredients, ſend them to be baked in an oven 
till the juices are exhaled, and the embalming matter has penetrated ſo 
thoroughly, that the fleſh will keep. Mummy has been elteemed re- 
ſolvent and balſamic; and beſides it the ſkull, and even the moſs 
growing on the ſkulls of human ſkeletons, have been celebrated for 
antiepileptic virtues. The fat alſo of the human body has been re- 
commended in rheumatiſms, and every other part or humor have been 
in repute for the cure of ſome diſeaſe. At preſent we are wiſe enough 
to know; that the virtues aſcribed to the parts of the human body, 
are all either imaginary, or ſach as may be found in other animal 
ſubſtances. The mummy and the ſkull alone, of all theſe horrid me- 

dicines, retain their places in the ſhops. Hill. . 

_ © Mowny [with gardeners] a ſort of compoſition, made with wax, 
Ec. for the planting and grafting of trees. | 
Jo beat one to a Muuux, is to bruiſe him all over, to beat ſoundly. 

To Muur, verb act. [prob. of mompeien, Du.] 1. To chew with 

a continued motion, to bite quick like a rabbet, to nibble. Like a 

tame munping ſquirrel. Otavay. 2. To talk low and quick. 3. [In 

cant language] to go a begging. — _. 
Moc'myeRs [In cant language] a beggar, 
Muurzks-Hall, a hedge or 

evening, and ſpend what is given them out of charity, in all manner 

of lewdneſs. | | : 

Mvu'mptsn [of u; in cant language] ſullen. 

Mo'urisuxkss [of mampiſh] ſullennels. | | 

Mumys [mompelen, Du.] 1. Sullenneſs, filent anger. Skinner. 2. 
A ſort of quinſy, or ſwelling in the chaps. 


Muxct'riaxs, a ſect of anabaptiſts in Germany, ſo called from 


Muncerus their ring leader. | | | | 
To Musch, verb a&. [manger, Fr.] to chew by great. mouthfuls, 
See Mouncn. _ | e 
To Musch, verb neut. to chew eagerly by great mouthfuls. 
'Mu'ncats (AF munch] one that munches.. 
Muxp, /, Mund is peace, from which our lawyers call a breach 
of the peace, mundbrech :- So Eadmund, is happy peace; A thelmund, 
noble peace; Mimund, all peace, with which theſe are much of the 
ſame import, Irenæus, Heſychius, Lenis, Pacatus, Sedatus, Tran- 
quillus. G:b/on's Camden. | 75 he | 
Mounpa'xt, adj. [mondain, Fr. mondans, It. of mundanus, Lat.] 
worldly, belonging to the world. The mundane ſpace. Bentley. 
Moxa“ rok x, adj. [mundo, Lat.] having the power to cleanſe. 
Thus, Fo | 2 
MunpaTory Medicines [with ſurgeons] medicines that are proper 
for cleanſing ulcers. | | | 
Mu'vobRECAH [mundb-bjuce, Sax.] a breach of the king's peace, or 
an infringement of privilege ; alſo a breaking of fences or incloſures 
which are in many places of England called mounds. | = 
Mou'xpic, a hard ſtony. ſubſtance, found in tin oar, a kind of mar- 
caſite or ſemi-metal. When any metals were in conſiderable quanti- 
ty, theſe bodies loſe the name of marcaſites, and are called ores: In 
Cornwall and the weſt, they call them mundic. Wood ward. : 
Munpirica'Tion [mund;ficaxione, It. of mundificatio, Lat.] the act 
of cleaning. | . RR | 
Munopirica'T1vE, a. [of mudus, clean, and facio, Lat. to make] 
cle:nfing, having the power to cleanſe. Ns 
 MouxoiricaTives, ahi. Fr. [from the adj. mundificativo, It.] cleanſ- 
ing medicines for ulcers. | 
To Mu'xpiyy, verb act. [mondifer, Fr. mondificare, It. of mondiſico, 
of mundus, clean, and facio, Lat. to make] to cleanſe or purify, to make 
clean. Simple wounds, ſuch are mundified and kept clean. Brown. 
Muxpt'vagaNr, adj. [mundi gus, of mundus, the world, and va- 
ger, Lat. to wander] wandering through the world. | 25 
Mu'xpus Patens [in Rome} the ſacrifices and rites uſed in a little 
round temple, to the infernal deity Dis, and the infernal powers, 
which was performed three times annually, vig. on the 4th of Oc- 
tober, the 7th of the ides of November, and on the day. after the 
Vulcanalia. The Romans having this notion, that hell was then open, 
did not, during the times of theſe ſacrifices, either offer battle, liſt ſol- 
dies, put to fea, or marry. + i 
Mu'xERaRY,.a4. [ munerarius, of muncris, the gen. of munus, Lat. 
gift] belonging to rewards or gifts, having the nature of a gift. 
Mvu'sicn, the capital of the electorate and duchy of Bavaria, ſitu- 
ated on the river Iſer, 200 miles weſt of Vienna. Lat. 48 5' N. 
Long. 11% 32“ E. | 
Mu'xGREL, /ub/?. any thing generated between different kinds, any 
thing partaking of the qualities of different cauſes or parents. Maſtiff, 
greyhound, mungrel grim. Shakeſpeare. | | , 
MuNGREL, adj, generated between different natures, degenerate, 
baſe-born. 
Municipal. ag. Fr. and Sp. [municipale, It. of municipalis, muni- 
cipium, Lat.] belonging to ſuch a town or corporation. | 
Mux1cipaL d to the preſent uſe with us] ſignifies belong- 
ing to the ſtate or community of any free city or town; as | 
UNICIPAL Las, are the laws enjoyed by the inhabitants or deni- 
Zons of a free town or city. | 
_ Munrricence [munificenza, It. munificencia, Sp. of munificentia, 
Lat.] 1. Liberality, bountifulneſs, the act of giving. 2. In Spenſer 
it is uſed as it ſeems for fortification or ſtrength, from munitiones facere, 
Mux1'riCexT, adj. [munificente, It. and Sp. of munificus, Lat.] 
bountiful, liberal, generous. Our moſt munificent benefactor. 4tterb, 
n adv. [of munificent] bountifully, liberally, gene- 
rouſly, | | 
Mu'ximenT [munimentum, Lat.] 1. Any fortification of milit 
defence, ſtrong hold. 2. Support, defence in general. Shakeſdeare, 


Mu'x1MenTs [in law] are ſuch authentic deeds or writings by 


which a man is enabled to defend the title of his eſtate. 


To Mux1'Te, verb aft. [munitum, ſup. of munio, Lat.] to fortify, 


to ſtrengthen : obſolete. Bacon. 
Munt'Tion, Fr, [munizione, It. municidn, 


. of munitio, Lat.] 1, 
A fortification or bulwark, a ſtrong hold, 


aſtles, garriſons, uni- 


Sgar. ; | 
y alehouſes, where beggars meet in an 


MUR 


ticns, Hale, 2. Ammunition, materials for war. ittle c 
and well ſtored with munition. Sandys, . iy, 
MuniTion Ships, ſuch ſhips as are em 
to tend upon a fleet of ſhips of war, 
'MuniTtTion Ammunition, the proviſions wherew; 
niſhed in order for defence. n TO Place is fur. 


ſong 
ployed to carry ammunition 


MuniT1on Bread, is the proportion of bread diftributed every d L 
y day I 


to the ſoldiers of a garriſon or army. 

Mv'x1ons [with architects] are the ſhort upright po | 
divide the ſeveral lights in a window frame. . nel that 
Mu'nsTeR, the capital of the biſhopric of Munſter, and of the ez 
= 1 Weſtphalia, 1 on the river Aa, in the moſt fruitſul Yay . 
of the coun o miles north of Cologn. Lat. c2* __ 
10' E. "ne | 8 * 5 N. Long of 

Mv'x AGR [of murus, Lat. a wall] a tribute payable 
= repairing of public walls. 


longing to a wall. Mural fruit. Ewelyn. 

Moka Crown [among the Romans] a crown of 
with battlements of walls about it, in the form of beam 
-who firſt ſcaled the walls of an enemy's city, which hono 
the meaneſt ſoldier, as well as the greateſt commande 
wigs he had ng the firſt that _ the place; o 
this coronet there were lions engraved, to expreſs the 
lour of the bearer. A mural — . Aadiſon. : — 

MuRraL Arch, is a wall or walled arch, placed exactly in the pla 

of the meridian, i. e. upon the meridian line, for fixing a lar 8 * 
drant or other ſuch inſtrument, to take obſervation of the mera 
titude, Qc. of the heavenly bodies. 555 : 

Murar Dials, ſuch dials as are ſet np againſt a wall. 
Murec, or Mvurx, /ub/f. [morck, Dan. dark] 
of light. Shakeſpeare. 

Juice has been preſſed out. 


gold or ſilver, 


Mvu'rper, or Mu'xTHER [monbne, monSon, Sax. mord, Dan. Su. 3 


and Ger. moordt, Du. meurtre, Fr. murdrum, low Lat. The etymo. 
logy requires that it ſhould be written, as it anciently often was, 


of murder. 


To Mundes, or To Mu'eTraER, verb ad. I mondpian, Sax, myryr, | | 


Dan. moerda, Su. moorden, Du. morden, Ger. mater, Sp.] 1. To 


kill with malice prepenſe, to kill unlawfully, If he dies I mods 
him. Dryden. 2. Io deſtroy, to put an end to in general. Murdr 


thy breath in middle of a word. Shakeſpeare, 
Mu'epkeER [mordne, Sax. mordete, Dan, moordenger, Du, is. 


erde, Ger. meurtrier, Fr. matador, Sp.] one who has committed mur- | 


ther, one who has ſhed human blood unlawfully. | 
 Mvu'rperess, u. [of murder] a woman that commits murder, 


| Mu'spezmenT [of murder] the act of killing unlawfully. Tober 


came meſlage of the murderment. Fairfax. 


Mu'RDERING-snor, nails, old iron, &c. put into the chambers of | | 
cannon, called murdering pieces, to be uſed chiefly on board of ſhips 1 


to clear the decks, when boarded by any enemy. 


Mu'RDERING-PIECEsS, are ſuch pieces of cannon, chiefly in the 


fore-caſtle, half deck, or ficerage of a ſhip. 


Mvu'sperovs [of der] guilty of murder, addicted to blood, : 
The murd'rous king. Milton. Alſo bloody-minded, inclined to con- 


mit murder. To KY 
Mvu'rzperovsness [of murderous) propenſity to kill or murther. 


Jpeare. "= | 

To Murs Up [maure, or ver mauren, Ger. mur, Su. murer, Fr 

murare, It. of murus, Lat.] to ſtop up with bricks, &c. 
Mu'rincer [murus, Lat.] an overſeer of a wall, 


_ Mvu'rexctss [in the city of Cheſter] two officers choſen annually i 


to ſee that the walls of the city are in good repair. 
Mun“ 
taſte or nature of bring or any other pickle; from muri, Lat. brine ot 


pickle. Quincy. | | N 
Mu'ricipt 5 Lat. from muris, gen. of mus, a mouſe, and 


cædb, Lat. to kill] a mouſe-killer. 
Mv'zixe {in architecture] the raiſing of walls, 
Munk, the huſks of fruit. See Muxc. 


Mo'aKx [of mork, Dan.] dark, darkiſh, cloudy, wanting light: 4 


The murky air. Milton. | | | 
To Mu'swmur, verb neut. [muponan, Sax. murmullen, Du. mit- 
meln or murren, Ger. murta, Su. murmurer, Fr. mormorare, It. nur. 


muro, Lat.] 1. To give a low ſhrill found. The foreſts murmur ard | 


the ſurges roar. Pope. 2. To grumble, mumble or mutter, to repine 
at, to utter ſecret and ſullen diſcontent. With 47 before things, and 
againſt before perſons. Murmur not at your ſickneſs. Hale. This 
ſcheme will execute itſelf without murmuring againſt the government: 
Swift. | 
- HO [murmurar, . of gemurmel, Du. and Ger. mur, 
Fr. mormorio, It. mormullo, Sp. murmur, Lat.) 1. A buzzing or hum- 
ming noſe of ; 
openly uttered. Some diſcontents there are, ſome idle murmurs. Ur) 
den. 2. A low ſhrill noiſe, as the purling of brooks and ſtreams. 
Flame, as it moveth within itſelf or is blown by a bellows, given ® 
murmur or interior ſound. Bacer. *x 10 
Mvu'xmurER [of — one who murmurs.or repines, "ne 7 
complains ſullenly, a grumbler. The diſcontented murumurere 20 
more. | 
Mu'RMURING, fart. adj. [of murmur, mur mur ant, Lat ] granny 
muttering, making a buzzing or humming noiſe, or like the Pur ung 
of brooks, | | * HAIR 1901 
Mvu'RMURINGLY, adv. (of murmuring] grumblingly, mutter be &, 
Mvu'rnivat {morwe/ſe, from morner, Fr. to ſtun ; at the gam 
led Gleek] four cards of the ſame ſort, as fdur kings, Sc. 3 
Muxor'a, or Mu'xriA [either of murtoa, O. Lat. à my 25 * 
of murcidus, Lat. a ſlothful, ſtupid fellow] a ſirname of daf 0 
had a temple on mount Aventine in Rome; ite was way 23 * 
lothfulneſs or idleneſs, Her ſtatues were always covered W 14 


for the build. 5 
U'RAL, adj, Fr. [murale, It. muralis, of murus, Lat. a „ i 


S, given to him Ml 

ur was due to 
r, if he coud 
n the circle of 


1. Darkneſs, A 
2. Huſks of grapes or other fruits, 0 5 


. . ur- 
ther; but of late the word itſelf has commonly, and its derivatives vni. WM 


verſally, been written with 4] the act of killing a man unlawful; 
a a wilful and felonious killing another with malice prepenſe, the puil 3 


Munk, ahl. [mur, Fr. murus, Lat.] a wall. Obſolete. Shale. W 


TIC, adj. [muriaticus, Lat.) whatſoever partakes of the : 


ple diſcontented, a complaint half ſuppreſſed and not 


2 „„ 


Sn . 


MUS MU9 


moſs, to ſignify her ſlothfulneſs and negligence. But ſome will Muse [an hunting term] the place through which an hare goes to 
her to be a goddeſs different from Venus. relief. | N | 
M Aa [prob. of papa, Gr. to pine or waſte away. Minſoew. Musz'a, or Must“, curious pavements of Moſaic work; fo called 
7 „„, Lat. to die. Skinner. or of moria, It. or mortandad, Sp. becauſe ingenious devices were uſually aſcribed to the muſes, and be- 
0 7 h Gonifies the ſame. Theetymology of this word is not clear, cauſe the muſes and ſciences were 1 in them. 
25 an old word for a catarrh, which might well anſwer to the Mu'sgrul, adj. [of muſe] thinking deeply, filently thoughtful. 


- muriana, Lat.] a waſting diſeaſe or plague among the cat- Full of mu/e/u/ moapings. Dryden. | 
r . . g pf Th | a - Mu'sen [a keg tie? is when a ſtag or male deer caſts his 
Band, ſub. a ſort of bird. Carew, head. ? ts 5 

MURREY» @dj- [morte, Fr. morello, It. from moro, a moor, of n- Mv'szr [of muſe] one who muſes, one apt to be abſent in mind, 
Lat, a mulberry] a colour darkly red. The leaves of ſome or in a brown ſtudy. 
= turn a little murrey or reddiſh. Bacon. - Mvu'seT Ter hunters] the ſame with muſe; See Muse. 
nav [in heraldry] is in Latin called color ſanguineus, is ac- Mv'sss, fabulous divinities among the ancient heathens, ſuppoſed 


count ed a princely colour, and one of the colours in ancient time, 125 to xr xeon 1 e er. . and to be the daughters of J upiter 
= the princes of Wales. A colour in great efteem, and uſe an emory. ey had ſeveral names, according to the ſeveral pla- 
Enn de. Yoke knights of the bath. It 3 in graving, ces where they dwelt; ſometimes they were called Pierides, prey 
yp bote 1 tch d a- croſs one another diagonal, both dexter and ſiniſter. count of the foreſt Pieris in Macedonia, where they were ſaid to be 
5 — mY it repreſents in heaven the dragon's tail, and among born; ſometimes Heliconiades, from mount Helicon, which is near 
1505 ſtones, the ſardonix. See Place VII. fig. 19. do their beloved Parnaſſus; whence alſo they were named Parnaſſides, 
Mu A on, often written marion. See Morton. ¶ Junius derives 2 Wee yo mount Cytheron ; Caſtalides and Aganippides, 
urus, Lat. a wall; morion, Fr. morrion, Sp. morione, It.] a from two note ountains that were conſecrated to them. P | 
or headpiece, a helmet, a caſque. Their beef they often in ther There were at _ = _ Viz. Miaern, i. e. meditation; Minun, 
vo ewe d. King. | RM 7. e, memory; and Aeidn, ſinging. | 
4 of Corn, 746%. plenty of grain. Ainſeworth. ut a certain carver of Sycion, having orders to make three ſtatues 
Mu'srHER. See MURDER. TOES of the three muſes, for the temple of Apollo, miſtook his inftroctions, 
Mu'szcn Laſſe [in the temple of Jeruſalem] a cheſt or church box, and made three ſeveral ſtatues of each muſe ; but theſe happening all 
wherein kings caſt their offerings. » ge to be very curious and beautiful pieces, they were all ſet up in the tem- 
Muss“ h, a book which contains all the Turks laws. ple, and thence began to be reckoned nine muſes, and Hetiod after- 
Mu'scapet, or Mu'scapine [muſeat, Fr. muſeat?!, Sp. muſeadells, wards gave r 3 omar at Clio, 1 Thalia, Meipo- 
J, It. becauſe the grapes ſmell of muſk ; either from the fra- mene, Terpſichore, Euterpe, Polyhymnia, and Urania. | 
bes the ack gh nux moſcata, or from moſca, a fly; flies Calliope was ſuppoſed preſident of heroic poetry; Clio, of hiſtory ; 
being eager of thoſe grapes] 1. A fort of rich ſweet wine. 2. A fort —_ 01 the br 1 3 of comedy; ej one rt 2 
of ſweet grape, 3 2 flavour. 3. A ſort of ſweet pear. 4. 1 Fo 7 of t ' 2 Euterpe, over wind muſie; rotynymnia, 0 
A confection or ſugar work. A | | 1c; Urania, of aſtronomy. ; | | 
Musca's1vs, a title given by the Eleans to Jupiter, becauſe when _ Mvsz'un, Lat. [wer, Gr.] a ſtudy or library, a repoſitory of 
Hercules was ſacrificing among them, and was exceedingly troubled W curioſities. OR 1 12 1 ee 
. Jupiter is ſaid to have driven them all away beyond the ri- Pax (oh caged ay +4 win Fa. rn P _ , Hon ap. _ 
heus. "IM 8 
e., a delicious grape of a muſky taſte; alſo a pear. | liſts eſteemed perfect plants, tho' their flowers and ſeeds have not as 
Muscng ro. or Muscxg'TTo [in America, c.] a very common yet been difcovered : The true champignion or muſhroom appears at 
2nd troubleſome inſe&, ſomething reſembling a gnat. _ firſt of a roundiſh form like a button, the upper part of which, as alſo 
Mu'scLE {moule, Fr. muſculo, It. mofillone, Sp. muſculus, Lat. moſ- the ſtalk, is very white; but being opened, the under part is of a lived 
ll, Du, and L. Ger. mulſchel, H. Ger. muſzfa, Su.] a bivalve ſhell- fleſh colour; but the fleſhy part, when broken, is very white. When 
fh. | : * | they are ſuffered to remain undiſturbed, they will grow to a large ſize, 
Muscl Ex [muys, Du. man; or fleſh-mauſs, Ger. of nuſcle, Fr. muſs and explicate themſelves almoſt to a flatneſs, and the red part under- 
al, It. and Sp. muncula, Sax. muſculus, Lat.] a fleſhy, fibrous part neath will change to a dark colour. In order to cultivate them, open 
of the body of an animal ; being a bundle of thin parallel plates, divi- the ground about the roots of muſhrooms, where you will find the 
& into a great number of faſciſculi or little threads a, fibres, and earth very often full of ſmall white knobs, which are the off-fets or 
r.. , Mp ron oy mnterpt mg /,. 
veſicles or lers, into which we ſupp e veins, arteries m , them, . 
and tierves to open. The two ends of each muſcle or the extremities Miller. 2. [Metaphorically] an upſtart, a wretch ſprung from the 
ef the fibres are in the limbs of animals faſtened to two bones, the one Gunghill; a director of a company. Such as are upſtarts in Rate, they 
] moveable, the other _ and _—_— _ the 2 * reproach NOW. comer 4 8 . 
4 they draw the moveable bone according to the direction of their fi- uU'SHROOM Saint, fo ſome of the Roman Catholic ſaints are calle 
A — Quincy. 0g - | by way of deriſion, becauſe, like a muſhroom, they ſpring up in a 
ons Veins [in anatomy] are two veins, one riſing from the night, or no-body knows when or where. And in truth, wholoever 
' muſcles of the neck, and the other from thoſe of the breaſt. 
2 Mvu'scLEs of e Motion, have their contracting and extend- how the far greater part of theſe /aints (as they are called) in the 4th | 
_ iy power within themſelves, and have no antagoniſt; ſuch the lungs and ſucceeding centuries, were the GRAND CORRUPTERS of the faith 
and heart are ſuppoſed to be. | once delivered to us in ſcripture, will not judge it ſafe to lay much ſtreſs 


muſcles, which act alternately in a contrary direction, the one being *tis only to ſhew the force of truth, which ſometimes extorts from men 
_ ihe and extended, while the other is contracted at the motion of confeſſions, not very conſiſtent with the main ſcheme and /\ſicm in 
i the will. | which they are embark'd. | | 

1 Antagoniſ: Musc LES, are ſuch as ſerve to move the ſame members Musyroom Stone, ſulſt. [of nul room and flone] a ſort of ſoſſil. 
contrary ways. Fifteen mushroom flone; ot the ſame ſhape. Wordward, ; 

Mosco'sENESs, or Musco's1TY [muſeoſitas, of muſcoſus, Lat.] ful- "Mu'sic [muſequo, Fr. mufica, It. Sp. and Lat. of , Gr 4 18 
nels of moſs, moſſineſs. | one of the ſeven liberal ſciences, pertaining to the mathematics, 
Mv'scovy Glaſs [fo called, becauſe plentiful in Muſcovy] the mir- which conſiders the number, time and tune of ſounds, in order to 
wur ſtone, ſo called, becauſe it repreſents the image of that which is make delightful harmony; and is either practical or theorical. | 
ſet behind it. See SELENITES. | Practical Music, ſhews the method of compoſing all ſorts of tunes 
Mu'scular, adj. {muſculaire, Fr. muſcolare, It. from muſculas, Lat.] or airs, together with the art of ſinging and playing on all ſorts of 
fettaining to, or hke muſcles, performed by muſcles. I he mu/cular muſical inſtruments. | 22 . 
motion, Irbuthnot. N wg Theorical Mys1e, is that which inquires and ſearches into the nature 
Muscul AR Motion, is the ſame with voluntary and ſpontaneous mo- and properties of concords and diſcords, and explains the proportions 
ton. es hs | between them by numbers. | 
Muscvr 'N [of nuſcular] the ſtate of having muſcles. Their Mvu'sica, Lat. [in muſic books] 1. The art of muſic. 2. muſi- 
peat thickneſs and muſcularity. Grew. cal books. 3. The company of muſicians that perform. 
de curar kp, adj, muſculus, Lat.] having or conſiſting of muſ- Mu'sicau [muficale, It. mufico, Sp. muſicus, Lat. αν., Gr.] 1. 
$, 

Musevto's, Expanſio, Lat. [with 2 a broad muſculous expreſſions and in mufica/ numbers, Dry den. : : 
opening of the neck, proceeding from a kind of fat membrane. Mvu's1CALLY, adv. [of muſical] harmoniouſly, in a muſical man- 
Mv'scuLovs [-uſeuloſus, Lat.] 1. Full of muſcles, brawny. 2. Per- ner, with ſweet ſound. Valentine mufically coy. Addiſon. 
ning to a muſcle, _ 1 Mv's1cal.ngss [of ical] harmony of ſound, ' 

Musevious Flip [with anatomiſts] ſuch as is the ſubſtance of the Most'ciax [muficus, Lat. c, Gr. muſicien, Fr, muſico, It. Sp. 
Mart and other muſcles. and Port.] a profeſſor of, or a practitioner in muſic, one who per- 

Uvscurous Vein [in anatomy] the firſt branch of the flank vein, forms upon inſtruments of muſic. | 
Which is ſpread about ſeveral muſcles of the belly and loins. Mvus1'ctans, this company is compoſed of maſters of muſic, dancing 

Nauticus Musculus [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the foot, ſo na- maſters, &c. they have no hall, but meet ſometimes at embroiderers- 
| ned, becauſe chiefly uſed in climbing up maſts of ſhips. | hall in Gutter-Lane. They conſiſt of a malter, two wardens, about 
/apedis Musculus {in anatomy] a muſcle of the ear taking its riſe twenty afliſtants, and they are alſo on the livery, the fine for which is 

n a bony pipe in the os petroſum, and is inſerted into the ſtapes. 87, Their armorial enſigns are azure, a ſwan with her wings ex- 
: . VSCULUS Auriculæ Interior I anatomy] a new muſcle of the au- panded, chanting within a double treſ:ure counterflory argent. On a 

* and added to the four, diſcovered by Caſſerius. chief gules two lions of England, and between them a pale or charged 
; fer v8, /ubſt. [from the verb; maſa, Lat.] 1. Deep thought, ab- with a roſe of Vork. 

: * mind, as to be in a mae, is to be in a brown fludy. Spenſer. Mu'sico, Ital. a ſkilful muſic maſter. | | 

Ide power of poetry. Begin my m/e. Conley, | Mv's1Mon [according to Guillim] is a beaſt, of un- 
tug. Mvex, verb nent. [muſer, Fr. muyſen, Du. muſe, Lat.] 1. To kindly procreation, and ingendred between a ſhe-goat and a ram; as 
"x ty think upon, cloſe or in ſilence, to ponder. He muſed upon the tityrus is between a ſhee and a buck-goat. 


_ tive ngerous plot. Sidney. 2. To be abſent of mind, to be atte- Mvu'sinc, part. aj, [of muſe ; muſant, Fr.] pauſing, pondering, 
5 to ſomething not a. to be in a brown ſtudy. Thick-ey'd fludying, thinking upon cloſely and in filence. 


2 curs d melancholy. Shakeſpeare. 3. To wonder, to be Mousixc [hunting term] is the paſſing of an hare through an 
7. or aſtoniſhed. Maſe not that I thus ſuddenly proceed. Shake- hedge. | 


Mvusx 


| ſeriouſly conſiders what Mede and Sir //aac Newton have fo fully ſhewn, 


MuscLes of Voluntary Motion, have each of them their — HM on their authority, and tho' they are frequently cited in this work, _ 


Pertaining to muſic. 2. Harmonious, {weet ſounding. In poetical 
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Mosx nit bio, It. muſe, Fr.] a perfume growing in a little bag or 
| bladder — belly = Indian beaſt. Make 6 a dry, light and 
friable ſubſtance, of a dark blackiſh colour, with ſome tinge of a pur- 
iſh or blood colour in it, feeling ſomewhat ſmooth or unctuous ; its 
ell is highly perfamed, and too ſtrong to be agreeable in any large 
quantity: its taſte is bitteriſh. It is brought from the Eaſt- Indies, 
moſtly from the kingdom of Bantam, ſome from Tonquin, and Co- 
chin-China. The animal which produces it is of a very ſin 
kind, not agreeing with any eſtabliſhed genus. It is of the ſize of a 
common goat, but taller; its head reſembles that of the grey-hound, 
and its ears ſtand erect like thoſe of the rabbit; its tail is alſo ereQ and 
ſhort, its legs moderately long, and its hoofs deeply cloven ; its hair 
is a duſky brown, variegated with a faint caſt of red and white, 
every hair being party-coloured. The bag which contains the muſk is 
| three inches long and two wide, and fituated in the lower of the 
creature”s belly; it conſiſts of a thin membrane covered thinly with 
hair, reſembling a ſmall purſe ; and, when genuine, the ſcent is fo 
ſtrong as to offend the head greatly. Toward the orifice of the bag 
there are ſeveral glands, which ſerve for the ſecretion of this precious 
perfume, for the ſake of which the Indians kill the animal. Hl. 


Musk [muſca, Lat.] grape hyacinth, or grape flower. It hath a 


bulbous root ; the leaves are lon narrow : the flower is herma- 


phroditical, conſiſting of one leaf, and ſhaped like a pitcher, and cut 


| at the top into fix ſegments, which are reflexed : the ovary becomes a 
C__ fruit, divided into three cells, which are full of round ſeeds. 
Miller. 
Mou'sx-Ar I, a fort of apple. Ainſworth, | 
- EE [of muſt and cat] the animal from which muſk is 
en. | 
Mo's«-cHERRy, a fort of cherry. Ainſworth. 5 | 
Musk Pear [of muſt and pear] a ſort o 1 . | 
Mu'sxeT { moufquet, Fr. moſquetto, It. a ſmall — Many of 
the fire - arms are named from animals] 1. A ſoldier's handgun. 2. 
A male hawk of a ſmall kind, the female of which is a ſparrow- hawk; 
ſo that eyas muſket is a young unfledged male hawk of that kind, 


Hanmer. See MusQUET. 


Musk Rats [in America] rats that have the ſcent of muſk, and live 


in boroughs like rabbits. 

Musk Ro/e, a flower. | 2 

Mv'sx1ness [of myſty] muſky nature, the ſmell of muſk. 

Mvu'sx-MELox [of s and melon} a fragrant melon. 

' Mvu'sxy, adj. [of muſe] fragrant, fweet of ſcent. Milton. 

Mv'sLIx [moufſelin, of mouſſe, Fr. maſfelina, It. moſs, becauſe of 
its downyneſs, reſembling moſs} a fine ſort of linen cloth made of 
cotton, commonly brought from the Eaft Indies. 

Mu'squasn [in ſeveral parts of America] a beaſt reſembling a 
| beaver in ſhape, but ſomething leſs. The male has teſtes which ſmell 
— muſk; and if the beaſt be killed in winter, never looſe their 
cent. | 

Mvusqvua'ses, a Virginian and Maryland root, with the juice of 
which the Indians paint their mats and targets. 

Mu'sqQuerT [mouſquet, Fr. meſchetto, It. moſquete, Sp.] the moſt 
common and convenient ſort of fire-arms. 


Mvusquer Baſters [in fortification] baſkets about a foot and 


a half wn. which being filled with earth, and placed on low 
breaſt-works, the muſqueteers may fire between pretty ſecure from the 
enemy. | | : 


MusQueTEr'R, or MUSKETEE'R | mouſquetaire, Fr. moſchettiers, It. 
moſquetero, Sp.] a ſoldier armed with a muſket. They had lined 
fome hedges with mufeeteers., Clarendon. 

MusqQueToo'n, or MusxET00'N | mouſqueton, Fr. moſchettone, It.] 
a blunderbuſs, a ſhort gun of a large bore, carrying ſmall bullets. 
| Mvu'sRoLL [mu/eroe, Fr.] the noſeband of a horſe's bridle, 

Muss, a ſcramble. 
Shakeſpeare. | 

Mu'ssELin., See MvusLin. 
teeth. | | 

Mvu'ssuLMan, Arab. [i. e. faithful in religion] a title which the 
Mahometans attribute to themſelves, a Mahometan believer. But 
GoLtus has given us a far better etymology of the Arabic word moſle- 
mon (from whence by curruption comes our muſſulman) for he traces 
it up, juſtly enough, to the fourth conjugation of the verb ſalama; 
which ſignifies (in the firſt conjugation) to falute, or ſay, * peace be to 
thee.” and, in the fourth, to become a Mabometan [he ſhould have 
ſaid © a * profeſſor of the true religion””] as by fo doing he enters 
upon the ſtate of peace and happineſs, | 
I faid a profeſſor of the true religion . becauſe Ma- 

homet applies the term not merely to his own diſciples ; but 
alſo to all, who, in all ages of the world, have the 
ance 


2 2 and that a good life is neceſſary to our accept 


m. See Manouzrisu, MELcuiTes, Jacosixs [or 


JacoBiTEs] and CæLIcoræ, compared. 

Must, imp. verb [of moeten, Du. muſſen, Ger. muſt, Su.] to be 
ar” it behooves, there is need; it is only uſed before a verb. 
| is verb is defective, having only the pr. tenſe, in which it is 
alike in both numbers, and uſed perſonally or imperſonally, and a 
plied both to perſons and things. What he may be, or hath the 
power of being, he mu be. Locke. 

Musr, /ub/t. [muy r, Sax. muſt, Su. moſt, Dan. and Ger. moute, 
Fr. mofto, It. and Sp. muſtum, Lat.] ſweet wine newly preſſed from the 
Bape, new wort. The muff of wine. Bacon. 

o MusT, verb ad. [mws, Wel. ſtinking, mos, Du. mouldineſs, 
or 2 from moiſ] to mould, to make mouldy. 
o Musr, verb — » you ny. 

MusTa'cues [mouflaches, Er. muſtacehi, It. moftachos, Sp. of worat 

Gr.] the beard of the upper lip ; whiſkers, 4 | 8 ; 


MusTa'cta, Lat. {with botaniſts] a fort of green laure), with a 
large flagging whitiſh leaf. T 
v'sTarD [miiiard, Brit. maſtaert, Du. moutarde, Fr. moftarda, 
Port, moſtaza, Sp.] a plant. The flower conſiſts of four leaves, which 
are placed in form of a creſt ; it becomes a fruit or pod, divided into 
two cells, to which the valves adhere on both fides, and are filled 
with roundith ſeeds; theſe pods generally end in a fungous horn con - 


Like boys unto a muſs, kings would ſtart forth. 


Mussira“riox, the act of muttering or ſpeaking between the 


aur 


raining the like Teeds. To theſe marks muſt be ad 
ing taſte peculiar to muſtard. Miller. —ůů— to bum. 


tenuant and reſolvent. It warms the ſtomach : * 1 
but — principal medicinal _ - external in nad- ye appetite; Ty 

vsTA'PHIS ſ[amon urks} doctors | ' 
learnin OY er Prophets, men of WM 


> 


g. | 
Mv srrous [maftexs, Lat.] ſweet as muſt; alſo freſh, new 


To Mu's TER, verb. neut. to aſſemble in order t „een. lle, 
By. MusTxR, verb af. [moufteren, Du.] 1. To ned my, , 
o bring together in . Advices which phil "Rs 
r pose. Falles. Phulolophers could my/ J 
USTER Tom the verb; moufire, Fr.] a review of ſoldiers iu nu 
der to take account of their number, condition, accoutrement, . * 
| | ' 
— MusT8R, to be allowed. Such excuſes will not paſs met, , 
; N Book [of muſter and book) a book in which forces are le. — 
MusTer Maſter [of muſter and maſter] one who ſuperinte E , 
muſter to ee — ] aperintends the | \ 
Musrak Maſter General of the Army, an officer who takes an .., bot 
count of every regiment, as to their number, arms, horſes, &. _ 1 
Mus res Roll [of muſter and Roll] a liſt of the ſoldiers in eye 
troop, company, regiment, c. | | | 5 
Mvu'sTERING, part. adj. of muſter [of muſteren, Ger. mondleten 
Du. moenſtra, Su. montre, moftro, mueſira, Sp.] reviewing military the 
— in order to take an account of their numbers, accoutremen, 2 
M's rv, adv. [of muſly] mouldily. . | - 
Mvu'sTiwvess [of muffy] mould, damp, foulneſs, flaleneſs, mould. 5 
neſs of ſcent. EO, b ” 
Mvu'sry [moifie, Fr. muffato, It. moboſo, It. of mucidus, Lat] 1. a" 
Having a ſtale, mouldy ſcent, ſpoiled with damp, moiſt and fetd. 2 18 
Stale, ſpoiled with age. 3. Vapid with fetidneſs. The muſty wine. 4 
Pope. 4. Dull, heavy, wanting activity, wanting practice in the af. R b 
fairs of life. Lo ſpirit him up now and then, that he may not grow Me 
and unfit for converſation. Aadiſon. PE 7 
Mu'rta [among the Romans] the daughter of the river Hemo, ® "7 
and the goddeſs of filence, which they worſhipped ; being of this no. \ 
— worſhipping her would make them keep their thoughts con- Fr. 
cealed. . 
Mu'ranLe, Fr. fmutabile, Tt. mudable, Sp. of mutabilis, Lat.] i, 5 
Inconſtant, unſettled. 2. Variable, ſubject to change, alterable. 2 a" 
MuTaz1'LiTY, or Mu'TaBLEnEss [mutabilitas, from mutatili, c 
Lat. mutabilits, Fr.] 1. Changeableneſs, not continuauce in the ſame wr 
tate. 2. Inconſtancy, change of mind. 1 1 
Mv“ rARR, Lat. [old records] to mew up hawks in the time of theit * 
moulting. | £ ny 
MurTa'Tron, Fr. [mutæxione, It. mutacion, Sp. of mutatio, Lat.] W * 
act of changing, alteration, The vieiſſitude or -wtations in the fupe- my, 
rior globe. Bacon. - | a &p, 
MuTarT10Nn [in the antient muſic] the changes or alterations that and 
happen in the order of the ſounds, which compoſe the melody. eo 
uTE [muit, Fr. muto, It. mud», Sp. of mutus, Lat.] 1. Dumb, 190 
not having the uſe of voice, ſilent, not vocal. 2. Having nothing to [co 
ſay. All ſat mute. Milton. | 3 -M 
Mure Signs [with aſtrologers) are Cancer, Scorpio, and Piſces, WM him 
being creatures that have no voice; ſo that when the ſignificators are * 
in theſe ſigns in nativities, they are ſuppoſed to ſpoil, or cauſe fome un 
impediment in the perſon's ſpeech. . KB * 
To fland MuTE q law term] is when a priſoner at the bar will not mucl 
put himſelf upon the inqueſt, to be tried by God and his country. } M 
Mors [of mutir,-Fr. to void liquid dung] 1. Dung of bid. 2. peo 
One that has no power of ſpeech. Bred up amongſt mutes. Holder. | G 
Mur {meute, Fr.] a kennel or cry of hounds. : | tore 
To MurTe, verb neut. [mutir, Fr.] to dung as birds do. From her M 
inconverted muting ariſes this plant. Brown.” ; the { 
MurTes {mutus, Lat. dumb] a letter, which without a yowel can | M 
make no ſound. Mutes are fo called, becauſe they begin by their own M 
power, and have the ſound of the vowel after them; of which ſome W M 
are pronounced from the lips, as 6 and þ and are called /ab:als, or lip tong 
letters; others from the teeth, as 7 and d, and are called dentals, or grin 
teeth letters ; others from the palate, as 4 and 9, and are called pale. 10 ty 
tials, or palate letters. They are reckoned in number eight, 6, c, 4, 10 
2, 4, 5, 9, t. | | Whic 
1 4 [in the grand ſeigniors ſeraglio] certain dumb perſons, kept bone 
to be ſent te ſtrangſe with a bow ſtring, ſuch baſhaws or other perlons, luyn 
who fall under the emperor's diſpleaſure. . X M 
Mvu'TzLy, adv, [of mute] with ſilence, not vocally. Where he lids, 
had mutely ſat. Milton. 1 M 
To Mur LAT E, werb a. [mutiler, Fr. mutilo, Lat.] to deprive o M 
ſome eſſential part. The place is mutilated. Stilling fleet. a lead 
Mu“riLArEp, part. adj. [mutile, Fr. mutildde, Sp. of mut! 5 | head 
Lat.] maimed, having ſome part or member cut off; wanting * M. 
eſſential part; alſo ſpoken of ſtatues or buildings, Where an) Pert! the n 
wanting, or the projecture of any member is broken off. La] M 
Mora“ ion, Fr. [mutilacion, Sp. of mutilatio, from mutilo, - leript 
the maiming or curtailing of any thing, deprivation of a limb, of * M: 
eſſential part, Mutilation are not tranſmitted from father to . _ 
Brown, Gait be 
Mv'Tiwne, ſubft. [mutin, my a mutineer, one that moves Cheyy 
or inſurrection; obſolete. Shakeſpeare, oder of law- am, 


MuTine'er [mutin, Fr.] a mover of ſedition, an. oppo 
ful authority. Addiſon. 
Mv'T1nous, aj. [mutint, Fr.] tumultuous, ſeditious, 
rections. The mutinous ſeverely ſuppreſſed. Hayward. a 
Mu'TinousLyY, adv. [of 1 turbulen e 
e e Cof mutinous] turbulence, ſeditiouſnels, tum 
4 ti- 
Myvu'riny, er Mu'Tinying {muyterte, Du. meuterey, Ger. auen 
vat, Fr. or mutinerie, prob. of motin, Sp. of \mutio, Lat. Ar une 
a ſedition, vevolt, or revolting from lawful authority, eſpeclall) 


the ſoldiery. 
T9 


boſy in infur- 


MYR 


„inv, verb neut. [ ſe mutiner, Fr. ammutiaar fi. It. amoti- 
0 Ts rails a mutiny, to move ſedition, to riſe againſt authori- 
on 1 army mutiny d. South, 


0.10 Mu'TTER, werb neut. [marmoter, Fr. muxten, Du. -wtio, muſ+ 


ö 


Lat.] to ſpeak obſcurely or confuſedly between the teeth, to grum- 
le to murmur. Burton. . * 

To Mu'TTER, werb act. to utter any thing inarticulately. 
Mo'rrrx, fubſt. [from the verb] murmur, obſcure utterance. 
Mu'rTzRER [0 mutter] one that matters or grumbles, a mur- 


i ITERING, art. adj. [of to mutter; of mutient of mutio, Lat. 
muyten, Du.] peaking between the teeth, grumbling 
n Mu'TTERINGLY, adv. [of 1 with indiſtinct articulation. 
Mo'r ron [mouton, Fr. the fleſh of a ſheep dreſſed for food; alſo 
i ſheep ; now only in ludicrous language. The fleſh of muttons is 
d. Bacon. 6-2 
wes [of mutton and ff] a hand large and red. Dryden. 
Mu'rUaL [mutunus, Lat. mutuet, Fr. mutuo, It. and Sp.] alike on 
doch ſides, interchangeable, making equal returns, reciprocal, each 
afting in return or correſpondence to the other.  _ 
Murua'tiry [of mutual] reciprocation. Shakeſpeare. 
Mu'TVALLY; adv. [of mutual) interchangeably, reciprocally. | 
Mv'rut.e [with architects] a ſort of ſquare modilion, ſet under 
he cornice of the Doric order ; alſo a ſtay, cut of ſtone or timber, to 
hear up the ſummer or other part. | | | - 
Mu'ruun, Lat. [in the civil law] a loan ſimply ſo called, or a con- 


vadt introduced by the laws of nations; where a thing, conſiſting ei- 


ther in weight, number or meaſure; is given to another, upon condi- 
don that he ſhall return another thing of the ſame quantity, nature 
and value, on demand. : 8 
Murp of Corr, a meaſure uſed in France, 24 minots, or 8 quar- 
ters and a half Engliſh. | 
To Mu'zzLE, verb act. [emmr/ſeler, Fr. muſolare, It.] 1. To cover 
iu bind the mouth, 2. To fondle with the mouth cloſe ; a low word. 
Marzling and coaxing of the child. L"Eftrange. | 
To Mu'zz2LE, verb neut. to bring the mouth near. The bear muz- 
au and ſmells to him; puts his noſe to his mouth. L' Eftrange. 
Mv'zzLe [q- d. mourh/eal, as Minſhew ſuppoſes muſeliere, muſeau, 
Fr, muſeliera, It.] 1. A device of leather, or other materials, to put 
about the mouth of a dog, Sc. which hinders from biting. With 
den nuzz/es all their mouths were bound. Dryden. 2. A part of a 
ter for the noſe of a horſe, the ſnout of certain beaſts, the mouth 
of any thing, the mouth of a man in contempt. Ever and anon 
turning her mux æle towards me. Sidney. : 
Muzzte Moulding, are the ornaments round the muzzle. | 
Muzzle Ring [with gunners] the great circle of a cannon, that 
ecompaſſes and ſtrengthens the muzzle of it. | 
My, pron. þ/e/five. See Ming [min, Sax. mine, Dan. min, Su. 
my, myne, Du. myn, L. Ger. mein, H. Ger. mon; Fr. mio, It. and 
dp. meus, Lat.] My is uſed before a ſubſtantive, and mine antiently 
nd properly before a vowel. My is now commonly uſed indifferently 
before both. My is uſed when the ſubſtantive follows, and mine when 
it goes before; as, this is my Bool, this book is mine, pertaining to me. 
[conclude ay reply. Bramball. | 
Mr'crekks 23 Gr.] the noſtrils which receive phlegmatic 
humours, that diſtil from the brain thro' the papillary proceſſes. 
MycTer1'smus, Lat. [in rhetoric] a cloſer kind of ſarcaſm or 
taunt, | 
Mype'srs, Lat. [pvIno, Gr.] a rottenneſs proceeding from too 
nuch moiſture. | . | 
Mypar'azrs, Lat. [pvSpacis, Gr.] a too great dilatation of the ap- 
pc of the eye, which makes the ſight dim. 


Gerrheus ; who adds, that the dilatation is ſometimes ſo great, as 


b teach the circle of the iris. | 

Myz'Los, Lat. [ne, Gr.] the marrow of the bones or the brain, 
tie ſpinal marrow. | | 

MyY'uz [poan, Gr.] a mill, the lower milſtone. 

Y'LLEWELL, a fort of cod or falt-fiſh. 8 

MrLoclo'ssum, Lat. (of tun, 2 mill-ſtone, and yawoon, Gr. the 
tongue, in anatomy] a pair of muſcles ariſing on the backſide of the 
gnding teeth, and inſerted into the ligament of the tongue, ſerving 
0 turn it upwards, . 

Mrronvoipg'us [of dun and voritec, Gr. in anatomy] a muſcle 
Which occupies all that ſpace which is between the lower jaw and the 
bone, called os hyoides, and moves it together with the tongue and 
nx upward, forward, and to each fide. See HyG61pes. 


Tru, Lat. a diſeaſe, the falling off of the hair from the eye- 
8. 


Mr'nvenzw [mynchen, Sax. ] a nun; obſolete. . 
1 YOCK'PHALON [ wvoxePaxcr, of wa, afly, and x:Pares, Gr. the 
wry the falling of a {mall portion of the uvula, ſo as to reſemble the 
al Ot a 7. ö 
Mro'pes Platiſma [ with anatomiſts] a broad muſculous expanſion in 
2 proceeding from a fat membrane. 0 * 
MO GRAPHY [ve, Of fue, & muſcle, and yyapy, Gr. de- 
pron] a deſcription oo muſcles, 55 . 
YOLOGY [muologie, Fr. mxologia, Lat. N, of pus, a mul- 
oO and v, Gr.] a diſcourſe of the muſcles of an animal body. 
— delerption and doctrine of the muſcles a whole ſyſtems of myolegy. 


Mr pug, a mouſe, and warun, divination} a kind of 
Wination, or method of foretelling future events by means of mics. 
. Mro PHONON, Lat. eres, Or.) an herb that kills mice, mice- 


weder e, Lat. [een of pos, to ſhut, or wink, and wh wa; 
ne light] a kind of dimneſs or confuſion of fight in behelding 
ach ray are diſtant, and yet a clearneſs of the ſight in beholding 
My s as are near at hand. purblindneſs. See Mvorr. 
n [myotomia, Lat. Of nee, Gr.] a diſſection of the 
Mya 


tinek, 400 1011 leupage wies, Gr.] a medicine to take away wea- 


Mrs! n asg 3 
pie, Gr.] 1. The number of 10000. 2. Proverbiall 
** number. ods of good angels. Tillotſon, N 
ianen [wopapxts, Gr.] a captain of 10000. 


Ne 64. 


MVS 
Mwaixx, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the drum of thb ear. See Tru 
PANUM. | | 
Mrarsrica Nux [of poprie@-, Gr. fragrant] a nutmeg. 
Myxm:'cron, Lat. with/ſurgeons] a wart ih the pi of the hand 
or in the ſole of the 15 , pm ; 
Myrmect'Tes [poppnriths, Gr.] a ſtone, haviñg in it the figute of a 
piſmire or emmet. | 
| MY'zm1Dow [with the vulgar] the conſtable and his watchmen. 
MyY'smipons [poppuder, , Gr.] a people of Theflaly, that 
went under the conduct of Achilles, to the war againſt Troy; applied 
to any rude ruffian. So called from the ſoldiers of Achilles. Swift, 
Mrsm1'LLowes, a ſort of combatants among the Romans, who had; 


on the top of their caſque or helmet, the repreſentation of a fiſh; and in 


their engagements with the reriarii, if they were caught and wrapt in 
the net, it was not poſſible for them to 2 death. A 

Mrro'paLans [AUgHCaα , Gr. myrobalanus, Lat.] a medicinal 
dried fruit, like Egyptian dates, of which there are five ſorts, the In- 
dian, the emblic, the attrine or yellow, the chebule, and the belleric, 
all of them of a purging ny; They are fleſhy, generally with 4 
ſtone and kernel, having the pulpy part more or leſs of an auſtere a- 
crid taſte, They are the production of five different trees growing in 
the Eaſt Indies, where they are eaten preſerved. They ſerve alſo for 
making and drefling leather, They have been long in great eſteem 


for their quality of opening the bowels in a gentle manner, and af- 


terwards ſtrengthening them by their aſtringency; but the preſent 
practice rejects them all. Hill. 


MrYRroBA'LanuM TNνοα²εανν], Gr.] the nut of Egypt, called alſo 
myrobolan ben, that Nor precious oil. wy 


MYRoBAa'LSAMUM I RE, Gr.] an ointment made of 


balm. 
Mr xro'PortsT [-yropola, Lat. pevpoTrwAng, of p«vpoy, ointment, and | 


Tow, Gr, to ſell} a ſeller of ſweet ointments and perfumes. 
Mrzan [myrrhe, Fr. mirra, It. and Sp. of myrrha, Lat. of wojeay 
of wvgu, Gr. to flow, mor, Heb.] a gum. Myrrh is a vegetable pro- 
duct of the gum reſin kind, ſent to us in looſe granules, from the 
fize of a pepper-corn to that of a walnut, of a reddiſh-brown colour, 
with more or leſs of an admixture of yellow. Its taſte is bitter and 
acrid, with a peculiar aromatic flavour, but very nauſeous : its ſmell is 
ſtrong, but not diſagreeable : it is brought from Ethiopia, but the 
tree which produces it is wholly unknown. Our myrrh is the very 
drug known by the antients, under the ſame name. Internally ap- 
plied, it is a powerful reſolvent; and externally applied, it is diſcu- 
tient and vulnerary. Hill. See Mumta, and read, mim, Perf. 

Mr'xRHIXE [myrrhuus, murrbæus, Lat.] pertaining to, or made of 
OI ſtone, Cryſtal and nyrrbine cups imboſſed with gems. 

ton. | | 

MrY'zznis [pwpps, Gr.] the herb mock-chervil. 

MrY'*zsnt, Lat. [uvpow, Gr.] the myrtle-tree. 

 My'sxs1neun, Lat. Fwith botaniſts] wild fennel. 
 MrxsixI'TEs [wvpowirns, Gr.] an herb, a ſort of ſpurge. | 

 My'sTiFoRM, ad. [myrtiformis, Lat.] of the ſhape of myrtle. 

MyzTiro'sMes Carunculz [in anatomy] little caruncles or fleſhy 
knots in the hymen. See Hymen, and Moasus Diaboli, and read 
Boernav. zconom. animal. zrE1s tabulis illuſtrat. 

Mr'aTLe (myrte, Fr. mirto, It. murta, Sp. myrtus, Lat. ure, 
Gr.] a kind of fragrant tree ſacred to Venus. The flower of the 


myrtle conſiſts of ſeveral leaves diſpoſed in a circular order, which ex- 


pand in form of a roſe. The ovary becomes an oblong, umbilicated 
fruit, divided into three cells, which are full of kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 


Miller, 


MrxTosE'"Linos [with botaniſts] the herb called mouſe-ear. 
Mxs rore'Taton, Lat. [wopronerano, Gr.] an herb having leaves 
like myrtle, called alſo polygonaton. | 
My'zxTvs, Lat. [ pupr®-, 8 
ſmall blackiſh leaf, of a fragrant ſcent. 


Mrse'Le, /ub/#. [of my and ſelf] 1. An emphatical word added to 


I; as, I my/c/f will do it, that is, not I by proxy, not another. 2, 


Ihe reciprocal of I in the oblique caſe. I ſhould have been at a loſs 


to defend my/elf, Swif?. 

Mrs ra-, of or pertaining to a myſtagogue. 5 
My'sTacocue [| myftagrgus, Lat. wuraywy®-, Gr. a leader of the 

initiated] one who interprets divine myſteries ; alſo he who has the 


keeping of church relics, and ſhews them to ſtrangers. — 
MrT'sTacooy [my/tagogia, Lat. of pwuraywya, Gr.] an initiation, or 
the action of him that initiates. : 


MysSTE'RIARCH | my/eriarcha, Lat. wurnpaxn; of uu a myſ- 


tery, and «px®-, Gr. a ruler or chief] one preſiding over holy myſ- 
teries. | | 
MrY'sTg8Rr1Es of Religion, [in the ancient ſenſe of the word] truths 
that have been revealed by divine revelation, beyond the reach of 
human reaſon, to inve/t;gate or find out; not ſo as to preclude our 
underſtanding them, AFTER they are diſcovered [or revea-ed.]) | hus, 
in the ſcripture-uſe of the word, the my/eries of a ia an his /e- 
crets; and the myſtery of the ſeven golden candleſtics in the apocalypſe, 
is the ſecret couched under that emblematic repretentation ; which St. 
John comprebended well enough, after the angel had told him, what 
was meant by that prophetic viſion, wiz. the /even churches, to whom 
he was directed to write. And to you (ſays our Lord to his diſci- 
ok when conſulting him about the parable of the ſower and the 
eed) it is given to know [or underſtand] the eries of the king- 
dom” ; 4. . in the place before us, to know, that by the /exver is 
meant Chrift himſelf, and by the ſeed his word or doctrine. Nor do 
I remember one text of ſcripture, in which it deviates from the proper 
tation of the word, I mean as it implies, not (as we xow under- 
gane ie ſomething unintelligible, or incomprelenſibls after it is revealed ; 
but a /ecret or hidden thing, 7. e. before it is diſcovered or revealed. And 
the /pecific doctrines of chriſtianity are Riled by St. Paul in his epiſtle to 
Timothy, the my/tery of godlineſs ”, in the ſame ſenſe, with the . 
tery hid from ages, which he mentions in another place; and by which 
he means no more than this truth, that we genriles ſhould, —— our 
converſion, be received into a compleat participation of the bletlings of 
the Meffah's kingdom upon a level with the Jews. A thing eaſy 
enough: to be comprebended, when made known: But, N. B. What is 
made known or revealed to one, may as yet be a MYSTERY [or hid. 
den thing] to — 5 — that revelation has not as yet taken thank, 
9 = | 


r.] the myrtle; a fort of tree bearing . 
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MVS 
If chere be any exception from this remark, tis not in the doctrines df 
Chriſt; but in a far different ſet of principles, which have ſtolen in 
upon us from another quarter. See Daniel, e. vii. v. 25. compared 
with c. xi, v. 36. And conſult the original in both. Tho' in juſtice 
to the Engliſh reader, I muſt obſerve that the term expreſſive of theſe 
MARVELLOUS. Or myſterious things, which flow from that ſource, is of a 
DIFFERENT kind from this under conſideration; *tis of the ſame etymo-- 
Jogy with that in the p/alms, © I'm fearfully and woNDERFULLY made 
or, with that, Such knowledge is too WONDERFUL for me, *tis high, 
I cannot attain to it.” Neither of which texts relate to any /pecific 
doctrine of revelation. Nor do I find the word [MysTERY | aſſumed 
this ew ſignification, I mean to expreſs ſomething incomprehen/ible af- 
fer it wwas reveal d, before that ſenſe became 3 In plain terms, 
e firſt made (with the church of Rome) our religion an unintelligible 
thing, and then, for want of better arguments, were obliged to ſcreen 
our abſurdities under the venerable name of my/eries. It was then, 
and not till then, that reaſen and free enquiry egan to be decry'd ; 
and in its ſtead an implicit (not to ſay, with biſhop Tillotſon, a 600D 
LUSTY) act of faith was recommended. But how different an air and 
ſpirit is this, from that which the Aute- Nicene and primitive Chriſtians 
Yreathed, appears from their writings ; and in particular from that ſin- 
gle ſtroke of St. Irenæus, Kanws Ieg ies, &c. © Well faid Zuſtin 
Martyr in his treatiſe againſt Marcion, © I would not have believ'd the 
LORD HIMSELF, had he preached up another Gop befides the CREA- 
Tor.” Irtn. Ed. Grabe, p. 300. and Evsts. Hiſt. Ed. Stephan. 
p. 40. No—it was not the church-writers in thoſe days; but their 
opponents, that had recourſe to myſtery in ſupport of their cauſe ; and 
*tis well worth the learned reader's while to tee how finely St. [reneus 
has expoled this kind of ar/ifice. © Univerſt obdudis ſupercilits, &c. 
IX EN. adv. Hereſes Ed. Grabe, p. 368. See MYSTERY ; and add to 
the etymology there aſſign'd, as follows: Query, if as this is a Greet 
term, 1t is not far more probably derived from the Greek verb wu, 
which ſignifies to in:tiate, or to admit to the more ſecret and hidden rites 
of religion? G | OTE | 
Mrs1Ee'rrovs [myſterierx, Fr. miſtericſe, It. and Sp.] 1. Full of 
myſtery, artfully obſcure, inacceſſibſe to the underſtanding. 2. Art- 
fully perplexed. Princes who were moit diſtinguiſh'd for their fe- 
rious Nail in government. Swwf?. | | 
MrsTE'RIOUSLY, adv. [of myſterious] 1. In a manner above un- 
derſtanding. 2. Obſcurely, enigmatically. Myfteriouſly and ſecretly 
deſcribed. Tayler. | 
MrsTEe'R10usNEss [of ferien] 1. Hiddeneſs, difficulty of being 
underſtood, c. holy and awful obſcurity Differing apprehenſions 
of myſteriouſneſs. Taylor. 2. Arttul difficulty or perplexity. 5 
To Mx'sTERIZ E, verb act. {from my/iery] to explain as enigmas. 
* My'sTERY { my/tere, Fr. miſterio, It. and Sp. myflerium, Lat. gu- 
tov, Gr. of Mod, of Md, Heb. to hide] 1. Something ſecret or 
hidden; ſee MysrTERIES : but in the modern acceptation of the word, 
| ſomething awfully obſcure and inexplicable. Myſleries in our holy re- 


| * ſome ſecret meaning, myſteriouſly. 


MYT 


ligion. Swwi/?, 2. An enigma, any thing artfull 7 

moral my/teries with — Growilh® 3. Aculling. —_ Ar 

trade, art or — — but then it is more roperly deri 

meiſteri, Goth. maſter, 9. d. maſtery. In this ſenſe it "wars thr from, 

ing to Warburton, be written miflery, from meſter, Fr. a tra * accord. 
Y'sT1C Theology, a kind of refined, ſublime divinity = 

the Myſtics, which conſiſted in the knowledge of God as =, & by 

things, not acquired in the common way; but infuſed . 

God, and which has the effect to move the ſoul in an eaſ; lately by 

vout, affecting manner, to unite it intimately to God. 


manner. taordinay B 
My'sT:c, or My's1ic al, adj. [ryſtigue, Fr, miſiica, | 
myſticus, Lat.] 1. Sacredly obſcure. God hath reveal t. and Sp, of | 


and ſupernatural. Hooker, 2. Emblematical, involving Yule, rind 
meaning. Not the natural truth, but the ſpiritual and muſtical 1 
3. Obſcure, ſecret, myſterious. Know 1 have ſearc N 75 
rolls of fate. Dryden. | 4x1 
Mr'sTiCALLY, adv. [of myſtical] in a manner 


Y'STICALNEsSS [of myſtical] involution of ſome ſecret meaning 
Mr'sTics, a religious ſect diſtinguiſhed by their profeſſin 1 
ſubime and perfect knowledge of divine things, with a hog 
* love of wy free from all ſelfiſh conſiderations. 

YTHI'STORY | mythifloria, Lat. of pvSiroua, of ws 3 
and «yopia, Gr. hiſtory} an hiſtory mitighed with falſe Prong 5 
| MyTHoLo'ciCAL { mythologique, Fr. mytologico, It. and Sp. 
taining to nnd. relating to the explication of fabulous hits, g 
The conceit was probably hieroglyphical, which after became the. 
logical. Brown. : | | TT 


 MyTHhoLo'cicaLLY, adv. [of mythological] in a mythological man. f 


ner, ſuitably to the ſyſtem of fables. | | 

 MyTro'LoctsrT [mythologifte, Fr. mitologiſta, It. mythol 
H-, Gr.] one (killed in mythology, 
the ancient fables of the henthens. 


Ancient mythologi/is. Norris. 


To Myrno'LOE [of woIcaoyifenn, Gr.] to relate or explain the q 


fables or myſteries of the old Pagan religion. 


MyTro'Locy [mythologie, Fr. mitologia, It. mythologia, Lat. 19 2 
Aoyie, Of wg, a fable, and , Gr.] ſyſtem of fables, the hiftor 90 3 
the fabulous deities and heroes of antiquity, and the explanation of the 
ion. The modeſty of -ythuogy de. 


myſteries of the old Pagan reli 
ſerves to be commended. Bentley. 


 MryrTho'eLasM [of po$onnagua, of d. and T)eoow, Gr. to frame E 


or form] a fabulous narration or hiſtory, 
Mr'uxvs [pazpE-, Gr.] a pulſe which is continually weakenin 


of a tail; and if read wwe, tis after the manner of a mor/e-tail. 


NAD 


n, Roman; N, Italic; en, Englith; N u, Saxon, are 
the 13th letters in order of the alphabet; 2, Hebrew the 
14ih; Ny, the 14th of the Greek. N is a ſemivowel, 
and has an invariable ſound, as name, not, no, net. It is 
de ſometimes almoſt loſt, as condemn, contemn. 

N [in Latin numbers] fignified goo. 

N, with a daſh, gooo. 

N. B. ſtands for Nota Bene, Lat, mark well, or take notice. 

Nas {with the vulgar] a hat. 

Na'am, or Nau [in law] the taking or diſtraining another man's 
moveable goods. N 
Lau ful Na au [of ne mau, Sax. to take, or nemmen, Du. to nim 
or take hold of] is, in law, a reaſonable diſtreſs, and proportionable 
to the value of the thing diſtrained for. | 

Unlawful Naam, a diſtraining above the value; alſo ſee NAuiun 
Jelitum. g 

Na'uluu Yetitum [in law books] an unjuſt taking the cattle of 
another, and driving them to an unlawful place, pretending damages 
done by them. | | | 
To Nas, verb act. [nappa, ma 1. To ſurprize or take one nap- 
ping, to catch unexpectedly, to ſeize without warning. A word ſel- 
dom uſed but in low language. 2. To cog a die. | 

Fra of NaBona's8ar [in chronology] a famous zra on account 
that (as Ptolemy writes) there were aſtronomical obſervations made 
by the Chaldeans, from the beginning of his reign to his own time; 
and, according to Ptolemy, the firſt year of this æra, was the year 
747 before Chriſt, and the 3967th year of the Julian period. He 
was a king of Babylon, called alſo Beloſus. 

Na'cca, or Na'cra [in old deeds] a yacht or ſmall ſhip. | 

Na'ckes, or Na'kxer {racre, Fr.] mother of pearl; the ſhell of a 


fiſh wherein pearl is bred. | 

Na'pis, Arab: 1. What eyes or regards another thing, as being in 
ſituation oppoſed to it. Gol ius. 2. [With aſtronomers] that point in 
the heavens oppoſite to the zenith; 7. e. that point directly under our 
feet, or a point in a right line; drawn from our feet thro' the centre 


of the earth, and terminating in the under hemiſphere. 


N A I 


Nu xIA, funeral ſongs, lamentations, or mournful tunes, whack 4 


were anciently ſung at funerals. | i 
Nx'vus, Lat. a molt, a natural mark or ſpot in the body. 


moles. | 
N vos E [nævoſus, Lat.] ſull of freckles or moles. 
Na, ſubſl. a ſort of tufted ſea bud. | 
Nas [negoy, nagge, Du.] 1. A little horſe, 
guage. Thy nags the leaneſt things alive. Prior. 
in contempt. Your ribauld »ag of Egypt. Shakeſpeare. 
Na'cEL, a weight for wool containing ſeven pound. 


Y Particular 


divine 


« calm, de. 
the underſtanding, and warm and enliven the will in an — — 


a'd the 22 2 
or by an act tha: 
n intire n. WM 


and taes. 


| "Fur, Lat, 3 
one that relates or expounds 


fe] 4 2 


by inſenſible degrees; ſo that the ſecond beat is fainter than the firlt, Y 
the third than the ſecond, ſo called (ſays Galen) from figures that ter. 
minate in a point, or gradually leſſen dn vpas, i. e. after the manner 


N zxvo'sty [nevoſitas, Lat.] freckledneſs, the quality of having | 


a horſe in familiar lan- 
2. A paramour: 


Narapts [valadeg, of raw, Gr. to low] the nymphs of the floods, 


fairies, &c. haunting rivers and fountains. 
NaranxT [in heraldry] 


eſcutcheon ; becauſe they ſwim in the water in that poſture. 


. d. nantes, Lat. of nato, to ſwim, 5 . | 
term applied to all fiſhes that are borne tranſverſe ; that is, acr0 St 


Nair, Fr. natural [with jewellers] of a quick and natural lock, 


ſpoken of diamonds, jewels, We. 


To Nail, verb af, [nagein, Ger. nageten, Du. negla, no Ls, 


Milton. 2. 


faſten with nails. To the croſs he va, thy enemies. 


0 


ſtud with nails. The rivets of your arms were nail d with gold. Dry- 


den. 


ſubſtance or hard cruſt at the ends of the fingers and toes. 2 
of our fingers give 3 to thoſe parts. Ray. 2. The ta 
birds and beaſts, 3. A ſtud, a boſs. 4. 

ches and a quarter. 5. An iron ſpike or pin for 


faſten them together. Bacon. 6. On the nail ; readily, 2 
without delay. Probably from a counter ſtudded with nails. 
want our money on the nail. Swift. 
To Nail Cannon [a military term] | 
ſpike by force into the touch-hole of a piece of ordnance, 
er it uſeleſs. -. + | 70 fs 
Nat'Lzs [of nail] a nail maker, one whoſe buline!s 
nails, 


to ſor 


Nair, ſubſ. [nee], Sax. nagel, Su. Du. and Ger.] 1. The bo) 


, 
be 


f meaſure two it 
A ſort Faſtening or nailin 


boards together. We need not borrow iron for . or ud 
We 

; diivin ail or an 00 
the driving of a n fo 25 toe 


* 


Nall 


NAP - 
' 141/1xw0RT, an herb. Rs. . 
; coy Tanxlen, Sax.] the cuſtom of paring nails at a certain time, 


e of ancient ſuperſtition, and probably might be tranſmitted to 
par ther from he Romans, who ſuperſtitiouſſy avoided paring 


their nails on the nundine, obſerved every ninth day. 


Nai NE, A borough and port town of Scotland, in the ſhire of In- 
verneſs, ſituated at the entrance of the frith of Murray, 18 miles eaſt 
| "I 
a _— Fr. growing, riſing [in heraldry] is a form of blazon 
aliar to all living things, that in an eſcutcheon iſſue out of ſome or- 
mary or common charge, and is different from iſuant, which de- 
_ a living creature, iſſuing out of the bottom of any ordinary or 
am '} [naced, nacod, Sax. nogen, Dan. nagen, Su. naeckt, 
Do. and L. Ger. nacket, or nackend, H. Ger.] 1. Unclothed, unco- 
red bare. Send them both fe to thoſe who knew them not, and 
on hall perceive. Bacon. 2. Unarmed, unprovided, defenceleſs. 
Leſt me naked to mine enemies. Shakeſpeare. 3. Plain, evi ent, not 
baden. The truth appears ſo nated on my ſide. Shakeſpeare. 4. 
Mere, bare, ſimple, abſtracted, wanting the neceſſary additions. A na- 
1 belief. Hooker. | - *. 
NaxzD Fire [with chemiſts] an open fire, not one penned up. 
Nax ED Seeds [with herbaliſts] ſuch ſeeds as are not incloſed in any 
or caſe, as thoſe of crow - foot, marſhmallows, pile-wort, Oc. or 
that has no covering beſide that which remains upon it till the time of 
ion. | 
Weep Flower [with botaniſts] is one that has no empalement, as 
ON ke adv. [of naked) 1. Without covering. 2. Simply, 
harely, in the abltraCt. Letters nakedly conſidered. Holder. 3. Evi- 
dently, diſcoverably. They ſee not how nakedly they he. Daniel. : 
Na'xepNess [of naked) 1. The ſtate of being without clothing. 
Not to imitate the nakedneſs but the innocence of their mother Eve. 
Aaliſon. 2. Want of proviſion for defence. To ſee the na fei of 
the land. Geneſis. 3. Plainneſs, evidence, want of concealment. 


Which appears in proper nakedneſs. Shakeſpeare. 


Nall, Jaht. an awl, ſuch as collar-makers uſe. Tufſer. 8 

Na TIC in law] the act of diftraining or taking by diſtreſs. 

NamaTtion [in Scotland] an impounding cattle. | 

Naws Tname, or nama, Sax. nahme, or name, Ger. nafn, Dan. 
namn, Su. nam, Perſ. naem, Du. zem, Fr. nome, It. and Port. nombre, 
op. nomen, Lat. anam, _ 1. The diſcriminative appellation of an 
individual. I know thee by name. Ex:dus. 2. The appellation of 
any thing; a word by which men have agreed to expreſs ſome idea, 


or thing, or ſubject ſpoken of, and that whereby any kind or ſpecies | 
| 4. Reputation, character. 


is diſtinguiſhed. 3. Perſon. Dryden. 
And had left no good name behind. Clarendon, 5. Renown, fame, 
tfintion, honour. Eminent perſons of great name abroad. Bacon. 
6. Power delegated, imputed character. In the name of the people. 
Shakeſpeare. 7. Fictitious imputation. Had forg'd a treaſon in my 
petron s name. Dryden. 8. Appearance, not reality, aſſumed cha- 
rafter. A friend which is only a friend in name. Ecclefiaſticus. 9. 
An opprobrious appellation. I row by and call them names. Swift. 
Eet a good Name, and you may lie abed; 
Or, as we ſay, in another proverb; 
Hle «uhoſe Name's up, may lie a- bed. 

To Nauk, werb act. [of nama, or naman, or nemnan, Sax, mnat- 
tz, Su. noemen, Du. nennen, Ger.] 1. To give a name to, to diſcri- 
minate by a particular appellation. His name was called Jeſus, which 
was ſo named of the angel. Sr. Luke. 2. To mention by name. Nei- 
ther uſe thyſelf to the naming of the holy. Eccleſiaſticus. 3. TC . 4 
cify, tonominate. Let any one name that propoſition. Locke. 4. To 
utter, to mention in general. Let my name be named on them. Ge- 
meſs. | 

3 (namele ap, Sax.] 1. Being without a name, not diſtin- 
guiſned by any diſcriminative appellation. A headleſs carcaſs and a 
nomelejs thing. Denham. 2. Not named, not mentioned, not known 
by name. From nameleſs pens. Atterbury. 

Na'uzLy, adv. [from name; namlich, Ger.] particularly, to men- 
tion by name, to wit. For the excellency of the ſoul, namely its power 
of diving in dreams. Hadiſon. 

Names [of ame] me who calls or knows any by name. 

NAa'mtsake, /abſt. one that has the ſame name with another. 

Naurwicn, a market town of Cheſhire, 164 miles from London. 

Nawv's, a ſtrong city of the Auſtrian Netherlands, capital of the 
province of Namur, fituated at the confluence of the Sambre and 
"Wy 35 miles eaſt of Bruſſels. Lat. 50 3o' N. Long. 4 50 


Na'xcy, the capital city of Lorrain in Germany, 150 miles eaſt of 
Peris, ſubject to France, or at leaſt will be ſo on the death of king 
teniſſaus, father to the queen of France. | 
ANKING, the capital of the province of Nanking, and formerly 
f the empire of China, ſituated 600 miles eaſt of Pekin, on the river 
iam, 
Naxrs, a city of France, in the province of Britany, fituated on 
the river Loir, 45 miles weſt of Angers. | 
Nap [knoppa, Sax, noppe, Dan.] 1. The hairy or ſhaggy part of 
wollen cloth, down, villous ſubſtance. A kind of downy or velvet 
— upon their leaves, which down or ap cometh of a ſubtile ſpirit. 
IH 2. [Of knappian, Sax. to take a ſhort ſleep, napp, Su.] a 
Ort ſleep, lumber. You are till taking your nap. L'Eftrange. 
| To Napp, verb neut. [hncoeppan, Sax.) to ſleep, to be drowſy or 
te. They took him napping in his bed. Hudibras. 
*PE [knoppa, Sax. Of uncertain etymology] the hinder joint of 
neck, ſo called from the ſoft ſhort hair growing there like the nap 


(Cloth; as Skinner imagines. Junius,' with his uſual Greek - | 


4 from rvag9n, a hill: — 7 from the ſame root with 4 John- + 


A n a golden head was growing out of the nape of his neck. 


9 Marg of xarE-, Gr. a grove or vale, &c.] the nymphs 


dan A Lat. [with botaniſts] a kind of wolf's-bane, or rather 


F 1 kur N It.] table or houſhold linen. 
A WPRE [napus, Lat.] nevew, or French turnep. 


* A. i 
NAR 

NA Tikx's Bones, or Narien's Rods [fo called from the Lord Ne- 
pier or Neper, baron of Merchiſton in Scotland, the inventor of them] 
certain numbering rods, made either of ivory, wood, or ſmall ſlips of 
paſtboard, which ſerve to perform multiplication by addition, and di- 
viſion by ſubtract ion. 

Na'rurha, Lat. C apda, Gr.] Babyloniſh bitumen, found in Chal» 
dea, where ancient Babylon ſtood, it exudes out of a ſtony rock, and 
when ſet on fire, is not only hard to be extinguiſh'd, but if water be 
caſt upon it, burns more vehemently. It is ſuch a powerful compound, 
that if it comes near the fire or ſan-beams, it will {uddenly ſet all the 
ar round about it in a flame. Naphtha is a very pure, clear and thin 
mineral fluid, of a very pale yellow, with a caft of brown in it. It is 
ſoft and oily to the touch, of a ſharp and unpleaſing taſte, and of a 
briſk and penetrating ſmell, of the bituminous kind. It is found 
floating on the waters of ſprings. It is principally uſed externally in 
ag caſes and in pains of the limbs. Hill. That found about Ba- 

ylon is, in ſome ſprings whitiſh, tho! it be generally black, and dif- 
fers little from petroleum. Woodward. 

Na'ekxin [uncertain etymology, unleſs of nap, Du. napf, Ger. a 
platter, bow], or porringer, and chen, or gen, the diminutive termina- 
tion; but the tranſition would be a little ſtrange; naperia, It. from 
nap, which etymology is odly favour'd by Virgil, zou/i/gze ferunt man- 
tilia, villis. Tohnſen] 1. Cloaths uſed at table to wipe the hands, 2, 
A handkerchief . obſolete. This ſenſe is retained in Scotland. 


Na'PLEs, a kingdom of Italy, ſituated 38 and 43 degrees of north | 


latitude, and 14 and 19 degrees of eaſt longitude. | 
NaFLEs, the capital of the kingdom of Naples, ſituated on a fine 


bay of the Mediterranean ſea, 3o miles diameter, 140 miles ſouth-eaft 


of Rome. Lat. 41% N. Long. 155 E. 
Na'"PLEss, adi. {of nap] wanting nap, threadbare. Shakeſpeare. 
Na"piPNEss [of zap] the quality of having a nap. | 
: Na"prING, fart. of zap [of knappian, Sax. to fleep] fleeping, ſlum- 
ering. | | 1 
Na ey {from aap; of noppe, Dan. knoppa, Sax. Mr. Lye derives 
it from nappe, Sax. a cup] 1. Having a nap or ſhag, as cloth, 2. 
Frothy, ſpumy (from a, whence apples and ale are called lamb's 
wool) ftrong drink, that will ſet one to napping or allcep. With nappy 
beer I to the barn repair'd. Gay. | | | 
Na TAK ING, ſub/?. [of zap and tage-] ſurprize, ſeizure on a ſud- 
den, unexpected onſet, like that made on men aſleep, Napratings, 
aſſaults, ſpoiling and firings. Carew. 
Na'yvs [with herbaliſts] nave or turnep, navew-gentle or long 
rapes, an edible root. 5 


Nag RO“ xE, a city of France, in the province of Languedoc, 6 miles 


weſt of the Mediterrane an. It is the ſee of an archbiſhop. _ 
Narci'ssus, Lat. [ narciſſe, Fr. raguoo 0», Gr.] a flower; ſome of 


2 white, and ſome of a yellow colour; a daffodil. 


NaRCr'sSINE, adj. [zarcifſinus, narciſſus, Lat.] pertaining to or 
like the white daffodil. SE | , 


Naxrco'srs [raprwors, Gr.] a privation of ſenſe ; as in a palſy, or 
by taking opium, Cc. 1 | 5 


Narco'Tic, or Narco'TICAL [narcotique, Fr. narcotico, It. narco- 
ticus, Lat. vagxurix®e, Gr.] ſtupifying, benumming, or taking away 
ſenſe. Narcotic includes all that part of the materia medica which 
any way produces ſleep, whether called by this name, or hypnotics or 


opiates. 


N ARCO'TICS ＋ e ya Fr. narcotica, Lat. recxoTing, Gr.] me- 
dicines which ſtupify and take away the ſenſe of pain. 


\Narco'TICNEss [of narcotic] flupifying, or benumming quality. 


Nap, or Na'apus baer Gr.] 1. Spikenard, a kind of oint- 


ment. 2. An odorous ſhrub. And flow'ring odours, caſſia, nard and 
balm. Milton. 


Nang, /«b/t. [naris, Lat.] a noſtil. Not uſed, except by Hudi- 


bras in affectation. 

Na'xks, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the noſtrils of an animal. 
- Na'kRaABLE [narrabilis, narro, Lat.] that may eaſily be told or 
declared. | 

To Na'rraTE, verb ad. [rnarro, Lat.] to relate, to tell. A word 
only uſed in Scotland. Is | 5 
Naa N [among the Arabs] a kind of divination drawn from 
ſeveral phænomena of the ſun and moon. 


NakRA“TIOx, Fr. [narrazione, It. of narratio, Lat.] a relation of 


any particular actions or circumſtances ; account, hiſtory. Y; 

NakRA“TIoN [with rhetoricians] is that part of an oration in 
which an account is given of matter of fact. . 

NazraTion [of an epic poem] is reckoned the third part; and 
this ſome divide into four parts; the title, the propoſition, the invo- 
cation, the body of the poem or 7arration, properly fo called. 

_ Na'rrarive, adi. [narratif, Fr. narrative, It. of narro, Lat.] 1. 
Giving an account, relating. 2.,Story-telling, apt to relate things paſt. 
Age, as Davenant ſays, is always narrative. Dryden. 

NaRRATIVE, ſubſe. [narratif, Fr. narrativa, It.] a narration, rela- 
tion or recital, a ſtory. 

Na'rRATIVELY, adv. [of narrative] by way of narration, decla- 
ratively. The words of all judicial acts are written narrazively. 
Ayliffe. | | 

*N ARRA'TOR, Lat. [narrateur, Fr.] a relater. Conſider whether 
the narrator be honeſt, Watts. 

To Na'rriey, verb af. [narro, Lat.] to give account of, to re- 
late. Obſolete. I ever narrify'd my friends. Shakeſpeare... 

Naa RO] {neanepe, or neaju, from nyn, Sax. near] 1. Of ſmall 
breadth, not wide, having but a ſmall diſtance from fide to fide. The 
angel ſtood in a narrow place. Numbers. 2. Small, of no conſide- 
rable extent. This zarrow time of geſtation. Brown. 3. Covetous, 
avaritious, ſtingily, 1 0 narrow brealts he comes all 
wrapt in gain. Sidney. 4. Contracted, ungenerous, of confined, 
ſentiments. The greateſt underſtanding is narrow. Grew. 5. Near, 
being within a ſmall diſtance, Yet miſs d ſo narrow that he cut the 
cord. Dryden. 6. Cloſe, attentive, vigilant. A great man is not 
always the beſt prepared for ſo arrow an inſpection. Addiſon, 

The Narrow, a channel which runs between the Margate ſands 
and the main, 

To Narrow, verb af. [fiom the adj.] 1. To diminiſh with 
reſpe& to width or breadth. At the Streights of Magellan, where 
the land is narrowed. Brown, 2. To contract, to impair in dignity 
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of extent or influence. Where it is not by corruption narrowed into a 

trade. Locke. 3. To contract in ſentiment or capacity of knowledge. 

The mind nerrowed by a ſcanty collection of common ideas, Locke. 
. To confine, to limit. Limiting and narrowing the queſtion, 
atts, 

To Narrow, or To go 
horſe is ſaid to go narrow, when he does not take ground enough, 
that does not bear far enough out, to the one hand or to the other. 

Na'trowLY, adv. [of narrow] 1. With little breadth or wideneſs, 
with ſmall diſtance between the ſides. 2. Contractedly, without ex- 
tent. The church of England is not ſo narrowly calculated. Swif?. 

. Cloſely, attentively, vigilantly. If it be narrowly conſidered. 
Baton 4. Nearly, within a little. Some private veſſels took one of 
the Aquapulca ſhips, and very narrowly milled of the other. Swif?. 
5. Avaritiouſly, ſparingly. 3 

Na'rrowness [of narrow] 1. Scantineſs in breadth or wideneſs, 
want of extent, want of comprehenſion. 2. Confined ſtate, contract- 
edneſs. The narrowre/s of human attainments. Glanville. 3. Mean- 
neſs, poverty. The narrowne/s of fortune. _— + Want of 
— he narrowneſs of their ſpirit and underſtanding. Bur- 
net's Theory. 


Na'RWHALE, ſubſe.” a ſpecies of whale. Brown. | | 
Nas [from he has, or has not] deſtitute of. Obſolete. For pityed 
is miſhap that as remedy. Spenſer. 1 
Nax vA, a large city and port town of Livonia, ſituated on the 
river Narva, which divides Livonia from Ruſlia, 100 miles S. W. of 
Peterſburg. It is ſubject to the empreſs of Ruſſia. 5 2 

Na'sat, adj. [ſometimes in a ſubſtantive form; of naſus, Lat.] per- 
taining to the noſe. T'o pronounce the a Holder. The naſal 
duct. Sharp. | | 

NasaL Vein [with anatomiſts] the vein between the noſtrils. 


_ Nasico'xxnous [of raſus and cornns, of cornu, Lat. horn] having 


the horn on the noſe, as ſome inſets have. Naficornous beetles. 
Broaun. | | 
Nà“s1 Os, Lat. [in anatomy} a thin bone which makes the upper 
part of the nole. | | 
Nassav', a city of Germany, capital of the province of Naſſau, 
fituated on the river Lohn, 29 miles N. W. of Mentz. | 
Na'sTiLY, adv. [of naſy] 1. Dirtily, nauſeouſly, offenſively, 2. 
Obſcenely, groſsly, levidly. 
Na'srixkss [of 400 1. Filthineſs, offenſiveneſs. The naftine/+ 
of the beaſtly multitude. Hayward. 2. Obſcenity, groſſneſs of ideas. 
The naſineſi of Plautus and Ariſtophanes. Dryden. | 
Na'sTY, ad. [naitig, O. and L. Ger. nat, nat, Ger. wet] 1. 
Dirty, polluted, filthy, offenſive. Atterbury. 2. Obſcene, lewd. 
NasTu'rces [rafturtia, Lat.] capuchin capers. 8 | 
NasTv'rTion, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb noſe-ſmart, creſſes, 
or garden-crefles. | 3 5 
NasTurTIUM Agraticum, Lat. [with botaniſts] water-creſles. 
Na'Tar, adj. Fr. [natalis, Lat.] native, relating to nativity. 
Behold Life's pencil'd ſcene, the natal gate, | 
Ihe numbers thronging into mortal ſtate. Table of Cebes. 
NarTali'tia [among the Romans] were feſtivals celebrated to the 
enii, during which it was held ominous to ſhed the blood of beaſts. 
Theſe ſolemnities being wholly dedicated to joy and feſtivity. 
: Nartait'Tious [ratalitius, Lat.] pertaining to a nativity or birth- 
ay. 
Nara“Trox, Lat. the act of ſwimming. Brown, 
Na“TEs, Lat. the buttocks. , 


Nares Cer-bri [with anatomiſts] two round parts of the brain, 


bunching out behind the beds of the optic nerves, and growing to 
the upper part of the marrowy ſubſtance. | 
_ Na'Tuess, adv. [na, Sax. that is, not the leſs] nevertheleſs : 
formed thus, zatheleſs, nath'le/s. Obſolete. Milton has adopted it. 
Na“ THMORT, adv. [na the mere. Obſolete. And now it is cor- 
rupted newer or ne'er the more] nevertheleſs, notwithſtanding. 
Na“Tiox, Fr. [nazion, It. nacion, Sp. nacao, Port. of natio, Lat.] 
all the people of a particular country, as diſtinguiſhed from another 
people, generally by their language, original, or government. A 
nation properly ſignifies a great number of families derived from the 
ſame blood, born in the ſame country, and living under the ſame 
government. Temple. We, 
Na“TIox AL, Fr. [azionale, It. nacional, Sp.] 1. Appertaining to 
a nation, public, general, not private, not particular. Such a national 
devotion inſpires men with ſentiments of religious gratitude. Addiſon. 
2. Bigotted to one's own country. 
Na'T1onar Synad, an aſſembly of the clergy of a nation. | 
Na'T1iONALLY, adv. [of national] with regard to the nation. The 
Jews natzonally eſpouſed to God by covenant. South. | 
Na'Trioxalxess [of national) reference to the whole nation, or 
people in general. _ | 
Na'Tivez Tenentes [in old law] tenants who hold native land, i. e. 
land ſubje& to the ſervices of natives. | 
Na'tive, ag. [native, It. and Sp. of natiuus, Lat.] 1. Belonging to 
the birth, pertaining to the time or place of birth. Find native graves. 
Shakeſpeare. 2. Naan, inbred, fuch as is according to nature, 
The native ſedateneſs of their temper. Temple. 3 Produced by na- 
ture, not artificial, 4. Conferred by birch. A privilege ancient and 
native. Denham. 5. Original, natural. I muſt return to ative duſt, 
Milton. | | 
NaTive, ſubſe. [natif, Fr. native, It. and Sp. of nativus, Lat.] 1. 
One born in any country, or who lives in the country where he was 
born, original inhabitant. Make no extirpation of the natives, Ba- 
con. 2. pring. > 
NaTirve fin ancient deeds] one born a flave; by which he dif. 
fered from one who had ſold himſelf, or become a ſlave by his own 


deed. 
. Narive Spirit [with naturaliſts) the innate heat, firſt ſuppoſed to 
be produced in a fœtus or child in the womb, | 
Lare, adv. [of native} by birth. 
Na'Tiveness [of native] fate of being produced by nature, 
Nari'vrry [nativite, Fr. nativita, It. natividad, Sp. of nativitas, 
Lat.] 1. Birth. A thankſgiving for the nativity of our Saviour, Ba- 
con, 2. Time, place or manner of birth, Thy birth and thy ati 


Narrow, verb neut. [with horſemen] a 


ſics. It is not credible that the naturaliſt could be deceived, 4d. E 
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wity is of Canaan.* Ezekiel, 3. State or place : 

A W , F . Milton, o being produces 
aTiviry [wi ologers] a ſcheme or figure of th 
drawn according to the — of the planets at tas od, oy 
when the perſon was born; when in a particular manner he 42 
as they fappoſe, liable to the influences of the heavenly bodies. 

_ NarTo'Lta, the modern name of the Leſſer Aſia. a 

Na“rxox, a kind of black, greyiſh ſalt, taken out of 2 lake 

ant ** aw = _ of Terrana in Egypt, of 

A'TTA [with ſurgeons] a large, ſoft ſwelling, wi 
lour, which uſually grows in the back or — 2 
grows as large as a melon or gourd. 

Na Trux AL [naturel, Fr. and Sp. naturale, 
1. 1 to, or proceeding from nature, ſuch as nature made 
not counterfeit; 28 coming immediately out of the hs 0 
nature; in oppoſition to factitious or artificial. 2. Ilegiuümate, A 
legal, ſpurious, This would turn the vein of that we call nat - 
that of legal propagation. Temple. 3. Beſtowed by nature. If 6 
be any difference in natural parts. Swift, 4. DiQated by nat 1 
not forced, not farfetch d. The propereſt and naturalleſ} enden 
tions. Wotton. 5. Conſonant or conformable to natural notions * 
natural to the mind, as ſun and light. Locke. 6. Tender, affectiona 5 
by nature. He wants the natural touch. Shakeſpeare, 7, Unaffe. 
ted, according to truth and reality. What can be more natura! than 
the circumſtances of the behaviour of thoſe women. Addiſon ; 
Oppoled to violent ; as, a natural death. 5 

ATURAL Concrete [with philoſophers] implies a body ma 
— principles, mn therefore * of Ns {ame 1 iN 
mixt; fo antimony is a natural concrete, or a body c NP 2 
bowels of the tank. 3 | 2 2 8 8 "ou YA 

NaruxalL Day, the ſpace of 24 hours. 5 TOE, 

NarTuraAL Philoſophy, is that ſcience which confiders the powers of 
nature, the properties of natural bodies, and their mutual aQion on 
one another, called alſo phyſics. * See Erhics and Mog AL Philoſophy. | 

Naruzal Functions Fin the animal economy] are thoſe adiong 
whereby things taken into the body are changed and aſſimilated, ſo a 
to become parts of the body. l 
Narva Jrclinations, are thoſe tendencies or motions of the mind 
towards things ſeemingly good ; which are common in a greater or le- 
degree to all mankind. __ JF 

ATURAL Hijiory, a deſcription of any of the natural products of | 
the earth, water, or air, v. g. bealts, birds, fiſhes, vegetables, mi. 
nerals, and all ſuch phenomena as at any time appear in the mate! 
world, as monſters, meteors, &c. „ "© 
Narug al Harmony [in muſic] is that produced by the natural aud 
eſſential chords of the mode. | | J 
| NarTvurar Year ſin aſtronomy} one intire revolution of the un, 
comprehending the ſpace of 365 days, and almoſt 6 hours, 

ATURAL Children, baſtards, 55 | — 

NaTuRaL [uaturalis, Lat.] 1. A fool, a changeling, an ideot, 
one whom nature debars from underſtanding. No more capable of W 
reaſoning than a perfect natural. Locke. 2. A native, an original W 
inhabitant. The inhabitants and natural of the place. Abbot. 3. 
Gift of nature, quality. 4. Genius, nature. Generally uſed in the 
plural. To conſider them in their own naturalt. Motton. Y 
Na'TuRALIsT, one (killed in natural philoſophy, a ſtudent in phy. 


Vens 


pain or co. 
and ſometimes 


It. of naturalii Lat.] 


diſon. 5 
NaTURALIZA'T1ON Cnaturaliſation, Fr. naturalizatione, It. autura- 
lizacion, Sp.] the act of naturalizing, as when an alien or foreigner is W 
made a king's natural ſubject, and inveſted with the rights and priv- W 
leges thereof. | 4 
To Na'TuRALtzZE, verb ad. Inaturaliſer, Fr. naturalixare, It. a- 
turalizar, Sp. of naturalixo, Lat.] 1. Jo admit into the number of WW 
natural ſubjects, to inveſt with the privileges of natives. The Iriſh 
might not be naturalized. Davies. 2. Toreceive a foreign expreſſion 
or word into the original ſtock of a language. 3. To make natural, W 
eaſy, or familiar, like things natural. Cuſtom has aui, his la» WH 
bour to him. South. | | 2 
| Na'TuRALLY, adv. [of natural] 1. By nature, without art, accord. 
ing to the power or impulſes of unaſſiſted nature. Our ſovereign god 
is deſired naturally. Hooker. 2. According to nature, without affecta- 
tion. They flow more or leſs zaturally from the perſons or occaſions. 
Dryden. z. Spontaneouſly. 2 
ee 1. The ſtate of being given or produced by na- 
ture, agreeableneſs, &c. to nature. The naturalneſi of a deſire. 
2. Conformity to truth and reality, not affectation. The naturairys 
of the thought, and the beauty of the expreſſion. ddr. 
Na“ruxk, Fr. [zaturiza, Port. natura, It and Lat.] 1. The ſyſ 
tem of the world, the machine of the univerſe, or the aſſemblage of 
all created beings, the univerſal diſpoſition of all bodies, the ſtate 0r 
operation of the material world. He binding nature faſt in fate. Pope. 
2. The government of divine providence, directing all things by ce. 
tain rules and laws. 3. An imaginary being, ſuppoſed to 2 
over the material and animal world. Thou, nature, art my goddeb- 
Shakeſpeare. 4. The native ſtate or properties of any thing, by u 
it is diſcriminated from others. Between the corporeal and intel 
world there is man participating much of both natures. Hale. f. 
conſtitution of an animated or organized body. Nature 85 . 
again tow'rd earth. Shakeſpeare. 6. The com al 2 
e moſt beautiful things in nature. Glanville. 7. Natural affe 
or reverence, native ſenſations. Pope. 8. Sort, ſpecies. - 
this nature cauſed miſchicf. Dœden. g. Diſpoſition of mind, —_ 
Shakeſpeare. 10. Sentiments or images adapted to nature, or © hick 
mable to truth and reality. Only nature can pleaſe thoſe taſtes W 
are unprejudiced. Add ſin. 11. Phyſics, the cience which tes 2 
qualities of things. Nature and nature's laws lay hid in night. ks 
12. [In metaphyſics] is the eſſence of any incorporeal rs oy 
4 _— K ſou play of 2 A good, gk the 8 cl 
ith philoſophers] the principle o crea 3 
. . ** al in proſodia, of a f. llable that hor 0 wy 
without any rule in grammar to render it ſo by pounds nn * 
A ith ſchoolmen} the eſſence of a thing, or the quidity 4 — foul 
attribute that makes it what it is ; as, it is the 7. 
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f The efabliſhed order and regular courſe of material 
3 2 el of — cauſes, or the laws that God has impoſed 
thin the motions impreſſed by him. Wea 
pon If nature, in this acceptation of the word, can ſignify any 
more, than the eſtabliſhed and ſtated operation, either of the 
caugsE HIMSELF, or of ſome other intelligent agent, that ſuper- 
f w the whole, and acts by commiſſion from him. 
» _ aggregate of powers pertaining to any body, eſpecially an ani- 
Tr ne; as We ſay, nature is ſtrong, weak, &c. 18. The action of 
- -Jence, the principle of all things, or that ſpiritual being which is 
Fuſed throughout the whole creation, and moves and acts in all bo- 


The Laws of NATURE | among moraliſts] is that ** general and 


— _ and is not ſubject to change, which is the characteriſtic of 


i. WS. : a 

i _ NATURE, are thoſe laws of motion by which all natural 
bodies are commonly governed in all their actions upon one another, 
ind which they inviolably obſerve in all the changes that happen in 
he natural ſtate of things. See MoTion, 
" Na/TuRaL Philofephy. That philoſophy which unfolds the powers 
ind natures of things abſtracted from moral conduct. A ſtudy, if well 
regulated, of no ſmall 1% in human life; but which Cebes advances no 
higher than his ſecond court, and tells us that ſhe is | | 

Siy1'd wiſdom by the crowd; the thinking few 

Know her diſguiſe, the phantom of the true. ; 
on which his learned tranſlator has given us the following note. 
« This figure repreſents natural philoſophy, together with all thoſe arts 
and ſciences, which its profeſſors in thoſe days pretended to teach. This 
in a moral eſtimate] is wiſdom or knowledge falſely ſo called. For 
nen are miſled by it to embrace falſhood and groundleſs opinions for 
truth, and to neglect the mof? important knowledge for what {compa- 
natively ſpeaking] is a trifling amuſement.” To which he adds, 
« that for this reaſon Socrates ſet himſelf to diſcourage young people 
fom an immoderate eagerneſs for thoſe admired accompliſhments, and la- 
houred to inſpire them with a love of MoRAL inſtruction.“ See Ma- 
1:R1aLISM, and Moral Philoſophy, compared. 

NATUR ED, adj. [of nature] uſed only in compoſition, and ſignifies 
having ſuch and ſuch diſpoſitions ; as, good matured, or good condi- 
toned ; ill natured, or ill conditioned, 

Natu'riTY; /ubfl. [of nature] the ſtate of being produced by na- 
ure; a word now obſolete. What we deny unto nature, we impute 
unto naturity. Brown. bw 

Naval, adj. Fr. and Sp. [navalc, It. of navalis, Lat.] 1. Pertain- 
ing to a ſhip or navy. Naval Stores. Temple. 2. Conſiſting of ſhips. 
Let all the zzwal world due homage pay. Prior. 

I Naval Crows [with the Romans] a crown of gold or filver, adorn- 
5 ed with the figures of beaks of ſhips, which it was their cuſtom to give 
= : 2 reward to thoſe who had firſt boarded an enemy's ſhip. | 

Nave [nap, napa, Sax. nas, Su. Du. and Teut.] 1. That part in 
the middle of a wheel, where the ſpokes are fixed, and in which the 
axle moves. In the wheels of waggons the hollows of the zawes. Ray. 
. [From nawis, Lat. nave old Fr. nf, Fr. nave, It. and Sp.] the 
3 main part or body of a church, diſtin from the aiſles or wings, 
2 raching from the rail or balluſter of the choir, to the chief door. It 
_ comprehends the zave or body of the churchi Hife. 

Na'ver Inapel, napela, navela, Sax. navel, Sp. navel, Du. navel, 
Ger. nafle, Su. naf, erl.] 1. A part on the middle of the belly, by 
which embryos communicate with the parent. The uſe of the nave/ 
ist0 continue the infant unto the mother, and by the veſlels thereof to 
convey its aliments. Brown. 2. The middle, the interior part in ge- 
teral, Within the nawve/of this hideous wood. Milton. 

Na'veu [nawette, Fr.] part of an incenſe-pan or cenſer box. 

Naver Gall ſin a 27 a bruiſe on the top of the chine of the 
back, or pinch on the ſaddle behind, right againſt the navel, occa-. 
honed * by the ſaddle being ſplit behind, or che ſtuffing being 
wanting, or by the crupper- buckle fitting down in that place, or ſome 
lard weight or knobs lying directly behind the ſaddle. 

NaveL 7imbers [in a ſhip] the puttocks or ribs. 


fom which it differs only in having an oblong tubulous flower, of one 
laß, divided at the top into five parts. This plant is uſed in medi- 
ene, and grows wild upon old walls. Miiller. | 

Na'vew [napus, Lat. nawet, naveau, Fr.] a plant. It agrees in 


warmer in taſte. Miller. 
Naurra'ce [naufragio, It. of naufragium, Lat.) ſhipwreck. 
Navenr, adj. [nahz, naphiht, Sax. that is, ne aught, not any 
ing] bad, corrupt, worthleſs. We are yet at controverſy about the 
nanner of removing that which is naught. Hooker. | 
Muchr, ſubſt. nothing. This is commonly, though improperly 
inen ought, See Auch and OucHT. 

av GHTILY, adv. [of naughty] badly, wickedly, corruptly. 

aUGHTINESS [of naughty; nahrnerye, Sax.] badneſs, wicked- 

 ipht wickedneſs or perverſity, as of children. No remembrance 
: nauyhtine; delights but mine own. Sidney. 

AUGHTY, adj. [nahrig, Sax. ſee Nauanr] 1. Bad, wicked, 
"mpe. Foſtered up in blood by his naughty father. Sidney. 2. Bad, 
Wicked, Ec. it is now ſeldom uſed but in ludicrous cenſure. But 
* man thou doſt not mean to ſleep. Dryden. 

A CULAR [navicularis, Lat. naviculaire, Fr.] pertaining to a 
p. A 

ho AVICULAR Bone, or NavicuLars Os [with anatomiſts] the third 

1 foot, that lies between the aſtragalus and the oſſa cu- 


Na'vicants [navigable, Fr. navigabile, It. navigable, Sp. navi- 
l bat.] the ſeas where ſhips may paſs; that will bear a ſhip or 
Navigable rivers. Raleigh. 


; NaCl 5 . . + 9 

| Nec ee [of navigabh] capacity of being failed _ or 
aVIGATE, verb nent. [naviger, Fr. navigare, It. navegdr 
| kx 5 "avrgo, Lat.] to ſail, to paſs by water. The Phœnicians 24 


os o the extremities of the weſtern ocean. Arbuthnot. 


ed with abhorrence. 


Naver Wort, an herb. It hath the appearance of houſe-beak, 


nolt reſpects with the turnep, but has a leſſer root, and ſomewhat 


NEA 


To Na'vicars, verb ad, to paſs by ſhips or boats, The firſt who 


navigated the northern ocean. Brown. 

Navica'TioN (navigation, Fr. navigazione, It. nawegacion, Sp. of 
navigatio, Lat.] 1. The art or practice of ſailing, which teaches how 
to conduct a ſhip at ſea the neareſt way to any appointed port. Mari- 


ners, pilots, and all things that appertain to navigation. Bacon. 2. 
Veſſels | 


for failing. Shakeſpeare. 
Improper NavicaTion, is when the places being at no great dif- 
tance one from the other, the ſhip ſails within fight of land, and is 
within ſounding. | 


Proper NayieaTion, is when the courſe lies in the main ocean, out 
of ſight of all land. | 
Na vir [ravigateur, Fr. navigatore, It. navegante, Sp.] a 
ſailor, a ſeaman. The rules of navigators muſt often ſail. Brows, 
Navr'ctrovs [naviger, 2 that will bear a ſhip or veſſel. 
a 


Na'"vis, Lat. [raus, rl p or bark, any ſort of ſea-veſſel. 
Navis Ecclefie, Lat. [0 


Navu'race, Fr. [als, It. of naulum, at.] the freight or paſſage- 
money for goods or perſons by ſea, or paſſage over a river. 


Nav'tum, Lat. [ar, Gr ] a piece of many which the antient 


Greeks and Romans put into the mouth of a perſon deceaſed, to pa 


Charon (the poetic ferry-man of hell) for carrying him over the ſt) gi- 
an lake in his ſhip or boat. 


| Nau'macay |rnaumachie, Fr. vavpaxia, Gr. naumachia, Lat.] a 
ſea-fight, or the 8 ü. 


Nav'sta [in phyſic] a retching and propenſity, an endeavour to 


vomit, ariſing from a Nee! of food, excited by ſome viſcous hu- 


mour that irritates the ſtomac | 

Navsea [anatomically] is defined by Boerhaave to be a retrograde 
ſpaſmodic motion of the muſculous fibres of the oeſophagus, ſtomach 
and inteſtines, attended with convulſions of the abdominal muſcles, 
and the ſeptum tranſverſum. 


To Nav'staTE, verb neut. [nanſeare, It. and Lat. from nauſea] to 


have an inclination to vomit, to you ſqueamiſh, to turn away with 


diſguſt. Leſt the mind be ſeize 


with a laſſitude, and zaz/care and 
grow tired. Watts. k 


To Nav'staTE, verb af. 1. To loath or abhor, to reje& with diſ- 
guſt. Many diſhes are cried up in one age, which are decried and 
_ nauſeated in another. Brown. 2. To ſtrike with diſguſt. He let go 
his hold, and turned from her, as if he were nav/cated. Swift. 


Nav'szovs [nay/ce, Fr. naujerſo, It. of nauſea, Lat.] going againſt 
one's ſtomach, 3 to vomit, loathſome, diſguſtful, regard- 


nauſeous and loathſome. Ray. 


Na“ usgousl v, adv. [of nexſcous] Ioathſomely, diſguſifully. Well 


knowing how aauſcouſy that drug would go down. Dryden. | 
Na"vsEousNEss [of nauſeous] loathſomeneſs, quality of cauſing 


diſguſt. . The nauſeonſrcſ of ſuch company diſguſts a reaſonable man. 


Dryden. N if By 
Nau“ rie, or Nav Tical {[nautico, It. and Sp. of nauticus, Lat.] 
pertaining to ſhips or mariners. The nautical compaſs. Camden. 


NavurTicaL Planiſphere [in aſtronomy} a deſcription of the terreſtrial 


globe, upon a plane for the uſe of mariners, 


Nav'ticus Maſculus [in anatomy] a muſcle, called alſo tibialis 
poſticus. | 


Naurixus, asi. Lat. [nautile, Fr.] 1. A ſhell-fiſh, furniſhed with | 
11. 


ſomething analogous to oars, and a fail. Learn of the lirtle nautilus 
to ſail. Pete. 2. A petrified ſhell found in the earth, in other reſpects 
like thoſe found in the ſea or rivers. 

4 a'vy [of navis, Lat. a ſhip] a company of ſhips of war, a 
er. 

Surwveyor of the Navy, an officer, whoſe buſineſs is to inquire into 
the ſtate of all ſtores, and to take care that the deficiencies be ſupplied ; 
to ſurvey the ſhips, hulls, maſts, and rigging ; to audit the accounts 
of carpenters, boat-ſwains, &c. belonging to the royal navy. 


Treaſurer of the Navy, an officer, who receives money out of the 


exchequer, and pays the charges of the navy. The treaſurer of the 
navy. Clarendon. 1 

NA“ZAEIT Es [On, Heb. f. e. ſeparated perſons] a ſet among 
the Jews, ſo called on account of their being /eparated from others, by 
devoting themſelves, by a wow, to God, for a certain time, and ab- 
ſtaining from wine, and obſerving ſome other ceremonies. . | | 


Nay, adv. [na, Sax. or ne aye, ney, Dan. and Su. necn, Du. nein, 


Ger. nab, Perſ.] 1. No, not, an adverb of negation. - Whilſt one 
ſays only yea, and Yother nay. Denham. 2. Not only fo, but more 
or further; a word of amplification. A 


3. Word of refuſal. The ſtork would not be ſaid nay. L'Eftrange. 

Na'y-worp [of nay and word] 1. The fide of denial, the ſaying 
nay. 2. A proverbial reproach, a bye-word. 3. A watch-word ; al 
the ſenſes are obſolete. = 

N. B. Is uſed as an abbreviation for a0 bene, or mark well. 
Ns, adv. Sax. this particle was formerly of very frequent uſe, both 
ſingly and by contraction in compound words; as nil for ne will, or 
will not; nas for ne has, or has not; 218 for ne it, or is not. 

Ns Admittas, a writ for the patron of a church, to forbid the bi- 
ſhop to admit a clerk to that chyrch, who is preſented by another. 
; $4 Jubſt. [nefs, Iſland.] a fiſt. It is retained in Scotland, and in 
he 


t * ntawes. | 
| o NAL, verb act. [of on-ælan, Sax. to kindle] 1. To make a 


metal ſofter or leſs brittle, by heating it in the fire, to temper by a 

radual and regulated heat, to anneal, The workmen let it cool by 
—.— in ſuch relentings of fire, as they call their nealing heats. 
Digby. 2. To ſtain, or glaſs painted, that the colour may go 
quite through it. 

To NaaL, verb neut. to be tem Redaction is chiefly effect- 
ed by fire, wherein if they Rand and nee/, the imperfect metals vapour 
away. Bacon. | 

Nza'tzD to [a ſea term] uſed when it is deep water cloſe by the 
ſhore, or if the lee-ſhore be ſandy, clayey, ouzy, or foul and rocky 
** they ſay — is xealed 85 3 

sar, adj. [nepplod, nzprix, poor, of neap, Sax. ſcarce] ſcanty, 
deficient, — — uſed only of the tide, and therefore 4 
NE 9 H | imes 


„ d records] the nave or body of the church, | 
diſtinguiſhed from the choir, and the * or iſle. 


t begins to be leſs pleaſant, and at laſt even 


good man always profits by 
his endeavour, yea when he is abſent, zay when dead. B. Johnſon. 
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limes uſed ſubſtantively. High Hits wall GT off ye mh 
as the changes of the moon. Hakewell. 


Naar Tide, [of neapre, Sax. ſcarcity] the tides in the ſecond and 
| lat quarter of the 19 low tides, not ſo high or ſo fwift, as the 


ring tides. 1 e J 
Þ Ni. rep. nen, nean, Sax. ner, Dan. naer, Su. na, Du. nabe, 
Ger.) nig to, hard by, at no great diſtance frotn, cloſe to. The 
child was very near being excluded out of the ſpecies of man. Locke. 
Nr Ax, adv. 1. Almoſt. 2. At hand, not far off; anlefs it be rather 
in this ſenſe an adjective. Thou art near in their mouth, and far from 
their reins. Jeremiah. 3. Within a little, They will go near to think 
their girdles and garters to be bonds. Bacon. 

Ne as, a4. 1. Not diſtant ; it is ſometimes doubtful whether near be 


an adjective or adverb. This city is near to flee unto. Genet. 2. 


Advanced towards the end of an enterprize or diſquiſition. We are 
not a whit the zearer for that they have hitherto ſaid. Hooker. 3. Cloſe, 
not rambling, obſervant of ſtile or manner of the ng copied. Han- 
nibal Caro's in Italian is the neare/f, the moſt poetical, and the moſt 


ſonorons of any tranflation. Dryden. 4. Cloſely related. Near of kin 


to him. Leviticus, 5. Intimate, familiar, admitted to confidence. I 
would humour his men with the imputation of being near their maſter. 


Shale peare. 6. Touching, preſſing, affecting, dear. A matter of 


ſo great and rear concernment. Locke. 7. Niggardly, flingily, par- 
ſimonious, inclining to covetouſneſs. 

No Near [a fea term] a word of command to the man at the 
helm, bidding him to ler the ſhip fall to the lec-ward. * 

The Near [or left] foot of a horſe. | 


Nea'rLy [of near] 1. At no great diſtance, not remotely. To 


obſerve whatever may early or remo:ely blemiſh it. Atterbury. 2. 


Cloſely, preflingly. It concerneth them near/y. Swift, 3. In a nig- | 
gardly manner, in a cloſe or near manner, alſo niggardly. 


Na“ Ax ESS [nean and neppe, Sex.] 1. Proximity, cloſeneſs, not 
remoteneſs, approach. God, by reaſon of »earne/s, forbad them to be 
like the Canaanites. Hooker. 2. Alliance of blood, or affection. Up- 
on the death of perſons of ſuch nearn;/5, men have had an inward 
feeling of it. Bacon. 3. Niggardlineſs, tendency to avarice, caution 
of expence, It ſhews in the king a carne, but yet with a kind of 


juſtn 8. Bac u. 


Near, /ub/?. [ neat, nyten, Sax. naut, Iſland. and Scottiſh }] 
1. Black catile. 2. Beeves, as oxen, heifers, cows, ſteers. 

Near, adj. [netto, It. net, Fr. nit idus, Lat.] 1. Elegant, but with- 
out dignity. Near, but not florid, eaſy, and yet lively. Pope. 2. 


Clean, trim, cleanly and tightly dreſſed, clever. 


Shakeſpeare. 
|  Ne&a'TN&ss [of neat] 1. Cleanlineſs, tightneſs in apparel, houſe, 
Sc. 2. Elegance, without dignity, ſpruceneſs. The curious zeat- 


_ Herbs and other country meſſes, es 
Which the nzat handed Phyllis dreſſes. Milton. 


3. Pure, unadulterated, unmingled ; in the cant of trade. Neat and 
divine drink. Chapman, 4. [Moet, Su.] an ox ora cow. 


Near's Feet, the feet of an ox or bullock. 


NEarT Herd [nea ðynd, Sax. ] a keeper of neats, a cow - keeper, one 


who has the care of black cattle. Re | 
Near Land [in law] land granted or let out to the yeomanry. 
NEAT“, Leather, leather made of the hide of an ox or cow. 
Nea'TLY, adv. [of neat} 1. Cleanlily, trimly, cleverly. 2. Ele- 
antly, but without dignity, ſprucely. Wearing his apparel neatly. 


ne of men's apparel. Hooker. 3. In cant language among traders, 


| purenefs, unadulterated ſtate or quality; as, the neatne/s of the 


wine, | 
NeaT's Tongue, the tongue of an ox or bullock. _ | 
Near Weight, the weight of a commodity without the caſk, bag, 
or thing containing it; and alſo when it is cleared from droſs by garb- 
ling. 


Nr B, /ab/. [nebbe, Sax.) 1. Noſe, beck, mouth; retained in the 


north. How ſhe holds up the zeb, the bill to him. Shakeſpeare. 2. 
| [In Scotland] the bill of a bird. See Nis. AD 
Ne'BULa, Lat. a miſt or fog. It is applied to appearances, like a 


cloud in the human body, as alſo to films upon the eyes. 

Ne'puLE [in heraldry; zebuly, Eng. of nebulatum, or nubilum of 
nel ula, Lat.] ſignifies cloudy, or repreſenting clouds. | | 

NeBuLo'se, or Ne'suLovs {rebuleux, Fr. nuvolgſo, It. nebuloſus, 
Lat.] cloudy, covered with clouds, miſty, foggy, gloomy, overcaſt. 

NEBuLovus Stars [in aſtronomy] certain fixed ſtars of a dull, pale 
and dim light ; ſo called, becauſe they look cloudy, or bring clouds, 
and ſetting with the ſun, render the air troubled and duſky. | 
 Ne'cessaR1Es, fabi. [neceſſaria, Lat.] things not only convenient, 
but needful for human liſe, things not to be left out of daily uſe, 


quibus doleat natura negatis. Provided with the necęſſaries and conve- 


niencies of life. Locke. | 

Nx'ckssaR ILV, adv. [of neceſſary] 1. Indiſpenſably. What duty 
required neceſſarily. unto all men's ſalvation, Hooker. 2. By inevitable 
conſequence. God, who executes zecefſarily that which he firſt pro- 
poſed freely. South. | | 

Ne'cessaRiness [of neceſſary] the ſtate of being neceſſary, need- 
fulneſs, unavoidableneſs. 
| Ne'ces8ary [neceſſaire, Fr. neceſſario, It. Sp. and Port. of nece/a- 
rius, Lat.] 1. Needful, indiſpenſably,requifite. It is only necgſſary to 
be good. Dryden. 2. Not free, impelled by fate, fatal. 3. Conclu- 


ive, deciſive by inevitable conſequence. By any neceſſary argument. 


effect ».uſt neceſſarily fol 
Necesary Exiſlence, that manner of exiſtence, which is founded 
in the nature of the thing itſelf, abſtract from all dependance upon 


Tillotſon. 4. Unavoidable, 
NECESSARY 27 Canfing, is when there is a cauſe from whence an 
OW. 


will, whether another's will or its own. And ſuch is that manner of 


exiſtence, which belongs to the ikst cause and FaTher of the 


univerſe, and to no other being beſides him. This is what we call 


ett exiſtence ; and what the main body of antiquity underſtood by the 
term UNBEGOTTEN,” when applied to the Father ; as all other be- 
ings (not the Son and Spirit excepted) were, in their judgment, the 


roduce of his uu, and power, as we have fully ſhewn under the 


words BEGOTTEN, CIRCUMINCES$1ON, &e, and in particular from thoſe 
| pailages in St. Baſil, Cited under the words [ Guosr and Sw} 


ough nothing, perhaps, yields more palpable inſtance of the ba 


Lat. „p, uA. 


NEC. 


influence of controverſy, than what I am now 96796 . g 1 
reference to the laſt mentioned writer, that, Fo fats udjoin with 


frank and open a confeſſion of the truth, yet, when finds 7 


and his party greatly diſtreſſed by thoſe arguments, wk; 8 hinſqg 
vanced from — nl kim, he adviſed, + Gee ad. 
cOTTER] ſhould be for the future /uppreid,” and that 1 [unze. 
reaſon than this, “that it was not to be found in ſerine T no better 
cauſe it afforded no inconſiderable advantage to the 3 and be. 
anſwer to which, Eunomius acutely enough retorts © e f 
coe N to fay abjurdity] of endeavouring to cathi the | 
which by his own confeſſion expreſſed that very idea Which 

OF NATURE teaches us to form of Gop —— all this St G 

atteſts. I ſhall only add, that how weak ſoever this Br., Se! Wen 


Baſil may appear, one would be inclined to think it had Wl of, 


Mare, It 
fitas, Lat ] to make neceſſary, not to leave free, to compet * 
to force 


as it were of ſſity. ö | 
3 — of neceſſity. Neceſſitated to draw all his 1 Y into York, 
| Nece'ss1TAaTED, part. adj. [neeefſite, Fr.] forced, compelled 


Neeess1TA'T ION [of neceſſitate} the act of making neceſſary, f 
Brambail, without his win, J 


tal compulſion. The necef#tation of a man's will 
Nece'ss1T1ED, adj. [of necrfity] in a ſtate of want: | 
Nece'ss1TOus, adj. CE be neceſſitigſo, 1. _ 
needy, poor. Being poor and nece/itous. Clarendon. 
Ne'cess1TousNEss [of necefſitors] indigence, poverty 
Where there is want and nece/:touſne/5 there will be quarrell 
_ Necx'ssiTupe, want, need. The mutual neceſſitudes o 
ture. Hale. | | 
Nece'ssITY [mnecefite, Fr. nece/ſita, It. nece/idid f I 
Lat.] 1. Indiſpenſableneſs, the — of a thin — Nr 4 
the neceſſity of an augmentation. Addiſon. 2. xtremity. ſtrait 15 : i 
need, poverty, want. The extreme poverty and neceſſity his pes 2 
was in, Clarendon. 3. Cogency, compulſion, fatality, acer I 
Neceſſity and chance approach not me. Milton. 4. Things neceſiury MW 
for human life. 5. Cogency of argument, inevitable evuſcquane; 3 
He hath found, by an irreſiſtible aeceſſity, one true God. Ry a 
: 3 * . no law. = 
Fr. Neceſſite n' point de loi. Lat. Ingens telum neceſſitas, I. 1 
Am. and Liv. Gr. Aran Ee 020 ſet, ore It. Neff = 0 5 
legge. And ſo the Lat. Neceſſitas caret lege. And the Ger. Nobt, 1 


that is in want, | 


want, need, F N 
Ing. Burnt. bs 
f human na. 


leigb. 


hat kein gebot. 


This proverb is often made uſe of to palliate an unwarrantable Y 
action, and it may have ſome weight in the circumſtances of private 4 
life; but let it not delude any one to exceed the letter of the law; foric # 
will very little avail in a court of juſtice, _ e 1 

Abſolute NecessITY, phyſical NecessityY, moral NRCESST T, Ce. 
As to the different ſignifications which this term [neceſſity] admits i 
cording to the difference of ſubjets to which it is applied, ſce E 22 
Causz, Neceſſary Causk, Nectssary Exiſtence, Fark, Moral Di. | 
TERMINATION, &c. compared with this remark; that an EVENT de. 
pending on an ab/o/ute uncond: tional decree of Gov, is as effeciually B 
aſcertained as his EXISTENCE ITSELF, tis alike neceſſary; but not by f 
a neceſſity (ſtrictly ſpeaking) of the ſame kind, The former depending | 
upon his aui and pov r; not ſo the latter. | x 

NecessITY [necefitas, Lat.] a pagan deity, the daughter of tor- 
tune, the mother of the deſlinies, and conſtant companion of man 
through his whole life, and to whom, as the poets feign, even Jupi- 
ter himſelf was forced to ſubmit. This Nece/iry was worſhipped as a 
goddeſs by the heathens. She was always repreſented with Fortune WM 


her mother, with brazen hands, holding long pins and great coins. 


Neck [necca, Sax. neck, Du. nacke, or nacken, H Ger. in which | 
latter however it properly only ſignifies the nape or hinder part of tie 
neck] 1. That part between the body and the head. The length ot] 
the face twice exceedeth that of the ect. Brown. 2. Any long 
narrow part; as the neck of a violin, and ſeveral other things. 4 
neck of land. Bacon. 3. On the neck; immediately after, from one 
perſon following another cloſely. Inſtantly on the neck of this came | 
news. Bacon. 4. To break the neck of an affair; to hinder any thing 
being done; or rather, to do more than half, to ſurmount the greatelt 


part of any difficulty. 


Neck-BxET [of neck and beef] the coarſe fleſh of the neck of catile, 


ſold to the poor at a very cheap rate, and commonly boiled down tor | 


ravy. | 
: Neck-cLoTu [of neck and cloth] that which men wear round theit 
necks, a cravat. Aud every Sunday morn thy zec#-c/oth plait. C. 
NE'CKERCHIEF, or NECKATEE,, . a gorget, 4a handkerchief 
for a woman's neck. | ; | | 
| NECK-LACE [of neck and lace] a ſtring of beads or precious ſtones, 
which women wear about their necks. e of ſilver and gold 
ſet with precious ſlones. Arbuthnot. 1 
Neck Verſe, a verſe or two in a Latin Book of a Gothic black 
character, which a perſon couvicted of ſeveral crimes (eſpecially man- 
ſlaughter, for which he otherwiſe ſhould ſuffer death) was formeily 
put to read in open court; and if the ordinary of Newgate ſaid 10 
ut cleritus, i. e: he reads like a clerk, he was only burnt in the han 


and ſet at liberty. But now this practice of reading the neck -· verie Þ 


quite left off. 

Neck-weep [of neck and weed) hemp. 

Nzcko'Locy (of rxp®, dead, and %., Gr. ] a book kept in 2 
tient times in churches and monaſteries ; in which the names o 1 ; 
benefactors are regiſtered; the time of their death, and alſo the da) 
of their commemoration. 

' NEe'cRoMANCER [mrecromancien, Fr. negromante, ee. 
2 negromantis, Lat. rex popocerT bx @-, of ref O-, the dead, and Gare 

r 


winat! ; ices necrv- 
. divination] a conjurer, a wizard, Sc. who practices ne 
enchanter. 


omant{c#, 


It. negromantica, 


mancy, 7. e. by calling up the ghoſts of the dead, an ench 
NRCROUA N TI 38 Fr. necromantico, It. necr 
r.] pertaining to necromancy. ria, 8p 

Ne'cxomancy { necromancit, Fr. necromanzia, It. 75 caling future 
necromantia, Lat. vixgouarrie, Gr.) the art or act of reverts end 


=» Sin, BE. DS. - 


NE FE. 


ts by communicating with the dead; Deluſion in the practice of 


2— and popular conception of ghoſts. Brown. 2. Enchant- 


U omwuration. He did paruy by gecramancy. Abbot. 
7 — Lat. — the act of mortification or killing. 
Nzc8os1s (in theology] a mortifying of corrupt affections. 
© Ngcros1s boch ſurgeons] a perfect or compleat mortification 
de ſoft and hard parts of the body. we Sore? 
NecTar [verrags Gr. a certain pleaſant liquor, which, as the 
ts feign, was the drink of the gods. | | 
PNrcr ir [with phyſicians] a medicinal drink of a very pleaſant 
ſmell and colour. : * ; 
NecTaRED, adj. [of near} tinged with near, mingled with 
nectar, abounding with nectar. In nefared lavers ſtrew'd with aſ- 
il. Milton. | 
4 KEax [of nectareus, Lat.] belonging to nectar. wo 
NecTa'REOUS, adj. [neFareus, Lat.] reſembling nectar, ſweet as 
The juice nefareous and the balmy dew. Pope. 
NecTa'R1a, Lat. [nxrague, Gr.] the herb elecampane. 
Ne/erakINE, adj. [of nectar] ſweet as nectar. Nectarine Fruits, 
1 ſubſ. Fr. [of vxrap, Gr.] a fruit of the plum kind, 
a fort of peach, not tawney. This fruit differs from a peach, in hav- 
ing a ſmooth rind, and the fleſh firmer. Miller. The only nectarines 
are the Murry and the French: of the laſt there are two ſorts ; one, 
which is the beſt, very round, and the other ſomething long; of 
the Murry there are ſeveral forts. Temple... | 
Necyoms'xTEs, Lat. {vexvouarrns, Gr.] a necromancer, one who 
holds, or is ſuppoſed to hold, converſation with the ſpirits of the 
dead; ſuch as the witch of Endor, who cauſed Samuel to appear to 


Saul. | 4 
Negce, See NIECE. 


To NEED, verb ac. [neabian, Sax.] to lack, to want, to require; | 


to be in want of. The whole zeed not a phyſician. St. Mathew, 

To Nzep, verb neut. to be wanted, to be neceſſary. All that 1s 
in our power, and all that needs. Locke, 2. Neceſſity of any thing, 
to be in want of any thing. Thoſe who are acquainted with dreams 
wed not be told. Locke. | 2 

This verb wants the part paſſ. and tenſes compounded with it; for 
in the expreſſion, I have need, and the like, need is a ſubſtantive fol- 
lowing the verb in the accuſative caſe. | | 

Nzep [nead, ne od, Sax. nod, Dan. noed, Su. noodt, Du. noht, 
Ger.) 1. Want, diſtreſsful poverty. Defer not to give to him that is 
in need. Eccleſiafticus. 2. Exigency, preſſing difficulty, neceſſity. 
And ſummon all thy reaſon at thy need. Dryden. 3. Want in gene- 
nl, lack of any thing for uſe. God grant we may never have need 
of you, Sale ere. we 

No makes the old wife trot, 


Ger, Die noht mathet ein alt weib traben. It. Bi/agna fa trotter la 


vecchia, Fr. Beſoin fait trotter la vielle. The Scots ſay; need gars 


(makes) naked men run. A proverbial expreſſion, that wants no ex- h 


plication, 


Nuxb'oER [of need] one that wants or needs any thing. | 


Nzz'pruL [of nead- pull, Sax.] neceſſary, indiſpenſably requiſite. 
Nez'pruLLY, adv. fof needful] neceſſarily. ; 
Nee'vity, adv. [of needy] in poverty, poorly. 5 
Nee'pixess [of needy, Eng. neadig and nepye, Sax.] want, po- 

verty. It argueth a — in every of the reaſons. Bacon. 

NeeDLE 3 Sax. naale, Dan. naelve, Du. nadel, Ger. naol. 
we an inſtrument pointed at one end to pierce cloth, and perforated 
a the other to receive- the thread. It is uſed for ſewing. For him 
your curious zeed/e paints the flowers. Dryden. | 

NeepLE of the Marmer's Compaſs, that iron wire that is touch'd 
with the loadſtone, and ſtands regularly north and ſouth. 


Magnetical NEEDLE fin navigation, &c.] a needle touch'd with 


aloadſtone, and ſuſpended on a pivot or centre, on which, playing at 
liderty, it directs itſelf to certain points in or under the horizon. 
Hirizontal NE EDLE, is one equally ballanced on each fide the pivot 
which ſuſtains them; and which playing horizontally by its two ex- 
tremes, point out the north and ſouth points of the horizon. 
NrepLe-riSH [of needle and 4] a ſort of ſea-fiſh. One rhom- 
boidal bony ſcale of the needle-fi/b. Woodward. 
Nee"DLEFUL, ft. [of needle and full] as. much thread as is ge- 
nerally put at one time in a needle. | ; b 
NIE ER, or NxEDLE-MAKER [of needle] one who makes nee- 
es. | 
Nee'pLEss [of need; prob. of neab-leap, Sax. ] 1. Unneceſſary, not 
4 8 A needle; jealouſy. Hooker. 2. Not wanting. Obſolete. 


EEDLESSLY, adv. [of meedleſs] without need, unneceſſarily. And 


wedleſsly advance orthography into a troubleſome art. Holder. 
EE'DLESSNESS lol needleſs] unneceſſarineſs. Cenſurable for its 
Wedleſneſs, Locke. - | | "3 
EEDLE-Wokk [of needle and <work] 1. The buſineſs of a ſemp- 
6. 2, Embroidery by the needle. In a curious brede of zeedle- 
Work, Addiſon, | 38 
Nzt'pment [of need] ſomething that is neceſſary. Spenſer. 
Neevs, adv. (ne Fer, Sax. unwilling] neceſlarily, indiſpenſably, 
y compulſion, God muſt needs have done the thing. Hooker. 
Ner'py 1 need] neceſſitous, diſtreſſed by poverty. To relieve 
the needy. adiſon. | 
Eur Tides [with mariners] are thoſe tides which fall out when the 
moon is in the middle of the ſecond and laſt quarter, which are four 
e before the full or change, and are called deed-neep, or dead-neep. 
EAP. | 
Tobe Net'pep [ſea phraſe] a ſhip is ſaid to be ſo, when water is 
ng that ſhe cannot get off the ground, out of the harbour or 


\ 


ala contrated for Nzver. Have but two legs and nc er a tail 
Tas. ; 
To Nzzse, vers neut. [nyſe, Dan. nieſen. Du.] to ſneeſe, to diſ- 
age flatulencies by the noſe. Retain'd in Scotland. The child 
weled ſeven times. 2 Kings. | 
Mar, 40. LO. Fr. from nave} the body of a church. The long 
if Calls of a row of five cupolas. Adalſan. 
R FA NDOUs [neſando, It. nefandus, Lat.) not to be ſpoken or men- 
» heinous, horrible. 


NEL 


Ner4a'nnovsngss [of agfanabus] horribleneſs, wickedneſs, not to 
NA or qui TE K Date ws a/c, 
 NeFA'Riovs [nefario, It, nefarius, Lat.] very wicked, villainous, 
abominable. The moſt MR 2 9 are they whom the 10 
ſtiles inceſtuous baſtards, ff. | 
NegA'T10N, Fr. [negazione, It. negatio, Lat.] 1. AR of denying; 
denial, the contary to affirmation. Our affections and negations 
ſhould be yea and nay. Rogers, 2. Deſcription by negative. Nega- 
ion is the abſence of chat which does not naturally belong to the thing 
we are ſpeaking of, or which has no tight. obligation or neceſſity to 
be preſent with 1t ; as when we ſay a ſtone is blind. Wares. 
Ne"caTive, or NE'caToty, adj. [negatif, Fr. negativo, It. and 
bo, of negativus, Lat.] 1, Pertaining to denial, denying; contrary to 
aturmative. 2. Implying only the abſence of ſomething. Tue n-ga- 
tive and poſitive part of our duty. Tillo;ſon. 3. Having the po ex to 
withhold, tho? not to compel. Denying me any power of a »egative 
voice as king. K. Charles. | 
Nx or Pregnant {in law] is a negative which implies an af. 
firmative; as, when a perſon is accuſed to have done a thin g at ſuch a 
rage and at ſuch a time; he denies that he did it in the manner and 
orm of the declaration, which implies he did do it in ſome manner. 
NrOATIVE 2uartities [in algebra] are ſuch as have the negativo 
ſign (—) ſet before them; and are ſuppoſed to be leſs than nothing; 
and directly contrary to affirmative, prſitive or real quantities, 
NecaTive, t. {negatif, Fr. negativa, It. of negatiwum, Lat.] 


1. A propoſition by which ſomething is denied. Of »-gative; we have 


far the leaſt certainty. Tillotſon. 2. A particle of denial: as not. 
NzeaTive Heretics [in the language of the Spaniſh inquifition] 
are perſons who having been accufed of hereſy by witneſſes, whoſe 


evidence they don't deny, ſtill keep on the negation, making open 


e of the catholic doctrine, and declare their abhorrence of he- 
rely. | | Mon” | 
 Necarive Pains [ih law] is a being excluded from honours and 
-* "a Sc. without the having any direct and poſitive pains in- 
icted. | | | 
NE"GATIVELY, adv. [of xegative] 1. Ina denying manner, in the 
form of denial, not affirmatively. When I aſked him whether he had 
not drunk at all? he anſwer'd negatively. Boyle. 2. In form of 
ſpeech implying the abſence of ſomething. The fathers draw argu- 
en, from the ſcripture negatively in reproof of that which is evil. 
voREr. : 
To NecLe'ct, verb act. [neglger, Fr. negligere, It. negl:Gum, ſup.. 
of neg/ipo, Lat.] 1. Not to take care of, to omit by careleſneſs. If he 
negleet to hear them, tell it unto the church. St. Matthew. 2. To 
treat with ſcornful heedleſneſs. 3. Lo poſtpone, to let go or let flip. 
NecLE'cT (neglectus, Lat ] 1. Omifſion, want of care, diſregard; 


inſtance of inattention. 2. Careleſs treatment, ſcornful inattention. 


3. Negligence, frequency of neglect. Age breeds zeg/e in all. 
Denham. 4. State of being unregarded. | 5 | 

Necit'crer [of ag; one who neglects. 

NEGLE'CTFUL, adj. [of negle# and fall] 1. Heedleſs, carcleſs, in- 
attentive, very negligent, People are neg/eaful of a faculty. Locke. 
: | 1 with indifference. A cold and reg/c#ful countenance. 

ache, 

NecLE'cTFULLY, adv. [of neglecful] with heedleſs inattention, 
with careleſs indifference. | 

NecLE'cT1ON [of aeglect] the ſtate of being negligent. Sleeping 
neglectien doth betray to loſs. Shakeſpeare. | 


NEeGLE'CTIVE, adj. [of neglect] inattentive to, regardleſs of. Not 


wholly ſtupid and »egle&ive of the public peace. K. Charles. 
NEe"GLIGENCE, Fr. [negligenza, It. of negligentia, Lat.] 1. Remiſ- 
neſs, careleſneſs, heedleſneſs, the habit of omitting by careleſneſs or 
of acting careleſly. 2. Inſtance of neglect. She let it drop by negli- 
gence. Shakeſpeare. 45 | 
NE'GLIGENT, ad. Fr. [egligente, It. of negligens, Lat.] 1. Neg- 
lectful, careleſs, heedleſs, habitually inattentive. My 1ons. be not 
now negligent. 2 Chrenicies, 2. Careleſs of any particular, We have 


been negligent in not hearing his voice. Baruch. 3. Scornfully re- 


gardleſs. And be thou zeg/igent of fame. Swift. 

NE'GLIGENTLY, adv, [of negligent] 1. Careleſly, heedleſly, without 
exactneſs, neglectfully. It is regligently obſerved. Bacon. 2. With 
ſcornful inattention. | 

Neco'ce, Fr. [negozio, It. of negotium, Lat.] trading, dealing, 
management of affairs, buſineſs, &c. | 

yk roar adj. [neguciatorius, Lat.] uſed about buſineſs or 
trade. 

To NecGo'TIATE, verb neut. [negotior, Lat. negocier, Fr. negoziare, 
It. regoctar, Sp. negotium, I. at.] to tranſact, to manage, to traffic, to 
have intercourſe of buſineſs. : 

NeGo'T1aTING, adj. employed in negotiation. 

NecoTl1a'T10N, Fr. { negocio, and negotiaxione, It. of negotiatio, Lat.] 
a management of public affairs, a treaty of buſineſs managed. 

NecoT1ia"roR [regociateur, Fr. negoziatore, It.] a manager of af- 
fairs or buſineſs, one employed to treat with others. Our negotiaters 
at Gertruydenburg. SS. | 

NeGoT1a'TRIxX, Lat. [ egociatrice, Fr. geriatrie, It.) a fema! 
manager, &c. | 

N&'GR0's [negre, Fr. negro, It. of nigri, Lat. black, or Nigritari, 
inhabitants of Nigritia in Atrica] black-moors. Negrees tranſplanted 
into cold and phlegmatic habitations, continue their hue. Breaun. 

Netr, ſulſt. ui,, Illand. reef; neaf, Scottiſh] fiſt. I kiſs thy nerf. 
Shakeſpeare. dee NEar. | 
Neir, or NaF [prob. of nativa, La.] a bond woman or ſhe vil- 
lain, | 

Writ of Ner'eTY, a writ whereby the lord of the manor apciently 
claimed ſuch a woman for his wife. 

To Nic, verb neut. [hnægan, Sax. gnaegga, Su. negen, Du.] 
to make a noiſe, or utter the voice of a horſe or mace. They were as 
fed horſes, every one neighed. Jeremiah. 

Nx ion, ub. [from the verb] the voice of a horſe or mare. His 
neigh is like the bidding of a monarch. Shakeſpeare. 

E1'GHBOUR [nexebune, of neah, nigh, and zebune, Sax. an in- 
habitant, naboer, Dan. nabuer, Du. nacþbar, Ger. nabo, Su.] 1. One 


who dwells or lives near to another, one who lives in familiarily with 


anocher: 
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another: 2 word of civility. 3. Any thing next or near. 4. Inti- 
mate, confidant. No more ſhall be the zeighbour to my counſels. 
Shakeſpeare. 5g. [In theology] one partaking of the fame nature, and 
2 entitfed to good offices. 'The goſpel allows no ſuch term as 
a ſtranger, niakes every man my neighbour. Sprat. i 
Mben thy Ne1GaB0vk's boule is on fire, beware of thine own, 
Fr. Quand on woit bruler la maiſon de ſon woifin, on a ſujet d avoir 
Dat. Tua res agitur, paries cum proximus ardet. Hor. The 
Ger. ſay, Es gehet dich auch an, wann de nes nach barn haul brennet. 

A cantion to take example by another's misfortune. 

To Nz1'CHBOUR, verb act, [from the ſubſt.] 1. To adjoin to, to 
confine on. The leiſurely afcending hills that nezghbour the thore. San- 
dys. 2. To acquaint with, to make near to. And ſince fo neighbour'd 
to his youth and behaviour. Shakeſpeare. | | 

Ne1'cuBouR Hood [of nea-xebune and hod, 22 1. The whole 
body of neighbours, thoſe that live within reach of communication. 
2. State of being near each other. 3. Adjoining place to where a 
perſon, Ac. dwells. To leave thee in the . of death, 4. 


Allſon. 


NETOHBOUNLINESsSs [of neighbourly ; of neah, nigh, xebune, an 
inhabitant, and zelicnexpye, Sax.] neighbourly or friendly carriage. 
Ne1'G6#BOuURING, part. aj. bordering, adjoining, 
NerGHBOURLY, adj. friendly, as becomes a neighbour, kind, ci- 
vil. Judge you if this be neighbourly —_— Arbuthnot. 
NE1GHBOURLY, adv. in a friendly, kind manner, with civility. 
Nei'caing [of hnæzan, Sax. hinniens, Lat.] making a noiſe like 
a horſe. | | | | | 
Nercnixe Bird, a ſmall bird that imitates the neighing of an 
horſe. | | | | | | 
Ne1'THER, pron. I napðen, napen, Sax.) none of the two, not ei- 
ther, not one nor other. A 3 8 
Ni“ TER. conj. (napðen, Sax. ne N 1. Not either. A par- 
ticle uſed in the firſt branch of a negative ſentence, and anſwer'd by 
nor. Fight neither with ſmall aor great. 1 Kings. 2. It is ſometimes 
the ſecond branch of a negative or prohibition to any ſentence. Ye 
ſhall not eat of it, neither ſhall ye touch it. Geng, 3. Sometimes at 


the end of a ſentence it follows as a negative; and often, tho' not v 


grammatically, yet emphatically, after another negative. Till they 
come to the uſe of reaſon, nor then neither. Locke. 

Ne'x1s, or Ne'xer [among the Mahometans] an angel, which 
they fancy, together with another, called Munker, holding a great 
mace in their hands, goes to the graves of the dead, and exam ine them 
of their faith; and if they find them muſſelmen, i. e. true believers [in 
Mahomet, Sc.] they permit them to lie at reſt, and behold heaven 
through a little window, till the day of judgment. 

It — at beſt to be only a Jeu or talmudic legend, which ſome 


Mabometans have adapted into their religion, as we have receiv'd many 
a fiction, and ſome (I fear) far more exceptionable, into ours. How- 


ever, thus far, at leaſt, we may gather from it, that the Mahbometans 
ſuppoſe (as did St. Iremæus and other ancient writers of the Chri/tian 


profeſſion) the beatifc viſion of God not to take place before the re- 
fſurrection of the body, and pms judgment. See BEATIFIC, 


NEM AN Games [fo called of the wood Nemæa in Achaia, where 
Hercules flew a mighty lion] ſolem games inſtituted in honour of Her- 
cules. The exerciſes uſed, were running with horſes, foot-races, 
fighting with whirl bats, quoiting, wreſtling, darting and ſhooting. 
and the reward of him that came off victor, was at firſt a crown e 
of an olive branch; but afterwards a garland of ivy. | 

Ne'mes1s, the daughter of Jupiter and Neceſſity, the goddeſs of 


e wen or revenge, called alſo Adraſtia, from Adraſtus, who firſt 


uilt her a temple, and alſo Rhamnuſia of Rhamnus, the place where 
this temple was. She was painted as juſtice is, with a ſaord in one 
hand, and a pair of ſcales in the other, with a ſad countenance and 
piercing eyes, or with a bridle and a ruler. * 
NE'MIN E Contradicente, Lat. [i. e. none contradicting] a term com- 
monly uſed in parliament when any matter is carried with the univer- 


ſal aſſent. 


Ne'MORAL, adj. Inemeralis, of nemoris, gen. of nemus, Lat.] per- 
taining to a grove. | . 
NEmorI'vacous [remorivagus, Lat.] wandering in the woods and 
ves. 
NemoRro's1TY [nemore/itas, Lat.] fulneſs of woods and groves. 
 Nenv'rarim [with chemiſts) ſpirits in the air. | 
Nenu'THAR, a flower called a water lilly. b 
| Nzo'camisT { neogamus, Lat. of noyapu®-, Gr.] one newly mar- 


Neome'Nia [ropma, of n new, and uy, Gr. a moon] the new 
moon or beginning of the lunar month. | | | | 
Neoray'TE [v:0Þvr®-, of., new, and Qvro, I of vo, Gr. 
to grow] one newly entered upon any profeſſion, a learner or novice ; 
alſo one newly converted to the Chriſtian faith, one regenerated, 
NeorTe's1c, 2%. [of neatericus, Lat. of ., Gr.] modern, 
novel, late. Sometimes ſubſtantively uſed. The miſre ports of ſome 
ancients or the capricios of one or two neoterics. Grew. | 


Nxo“TRO HY { neotrophium, Lat. of vorgwPwer, Of v viwv TpwPwo, 


Gr.] a houſe where young perſons are brought up. 

Nee [ nepeta, Lat. nepitella, It.] the herb cat mint. 

Nevre'xTHE, or NEPE NTHES ure, of in, negative particle, 
and de-, Gr. giief] a kind of herb, which, being put into wine, 
drives away ſadneſs ; ſome take it for bugloſs, others for helenium ; 
alſo a drug that drives away all pains. Lulled with the ſweet nepenthe 
of a court. Dryden. 3 : | 

"1 is alſo an epithet which Howes applies to that drug which Halen 
brought with her out of Egypt ; and which, by his account of its vir- 
tues, moſt probably anſwers to our Thebaic tincture or opium. 

Na Twi, axonuTti, dak, T Wind amar 
To Odyſſ. L. IV. line 221, 

Nx'ER' Boncs or Rods ; a contrivance invented by lord Nepier, for 
facilitating the operations of arithmetic. As to the conſtruction, ſuppoſe 
the common table of multiplication to be made upon a plate of metal, 
ivory, or paſtboard, and then conceive the ſeveral columns (ftanding 
downwards from the digits on the head) to be cut aſunder. Butthen there 
mult be a good number of each; for as many times as any figure is in 


: NE R 


the multiplicand, ſo many rods of that ſpecies, l. win. . 
the top of it, muſt we have; tho' fix ads of 0 bo. bm at figure on 
ficent for any common example; there muſt be alſo as e ul. 
0's. It is to be noted that the figures on every rod are weit, Wt of 
order different from that in the table. Thus the little fqu oa 
divifion in which the ſeveral products of every column 3 {pace er 
divided into two parts by a line acrofs from the upper a ls 
right to the lower on the left; and if the product is a divit , hy 
the lower diviſion ; if it has two places, the firſt is M 8 * 
22 _ I the upper * but the ſpaces on the ken oe, 
wided : alſo there is a rod of digi vi ay not 
n f digits not divided, which is called the 
Nerz'Ta, Lat. [with botaniſts ; 
* [ J the herb nep, cats. mint or cala. 
Neraa'Lia [xyÞpana, Gr. ] the feaſts of ſober 
crifice of the Gels on = the Athenians offered: 
water and honey io the Sun, Moon, Memory; the N 
and Aurora. They burnt with theſe all woods, 
vine, mulberry and fig- tree, which they did not 
feaſt, they being ſymbols of drunkenneſs. 
Nerent't a, 4. 


a feaſt and ſa. 
drink made % 
ymphs, Venus 
except that of the 
offer in this ſober 


gers. | 
NeraeLe, Lat. [with phyſicians] thoſe little f. 5 
threads that appear 1 ack. f 3 dle Pots like cloud x 


eyes. Y 
Ne'enew [nepa, Sax. never, Fr. nepote, It. of nepos, Lat.] 


brother's or ſiſter's ſon. 2. A grandſon : obſolete. Hooker. 4 D 4 


ſcendant, however diſtant : obtolete. Spenſer. 


NeenR1'TIC, adj. [nefritico, It. nephretigue, Fr. nephriticus, Lat. 


of r:pprixE-, of Epic, Gr.] 1. Troubled with the ſtone. The diet 


of »ephritic perſons. Arbuthnot. 2. Belonging to a pain in the rein; 


or the organs of urine. 3. Good againit the ſtone, The nepbritic | 


ſtone is commonly of an uniform duſky green, but ſore fam ples I have 


ſeen that are variegated with white, black, and ſometin;es le, 7 7 


Mood ward. 


reins. 


Nzpurt'ricuu Lignum, Lat. a fort of wood which grows in New b 


Spain, good in diſeaſes of the reins, called ſantarum cærullun 


Neenr1'Ticus Lapis, Lat. a fort of green ſtone, good tor nephiric 6: 


pains, brought from Spain and the Indies. 
N EPHR1'T1S, Lat. [reOperis, of ve pos, Gr. the reirs or kidneys] a 


ain in the reins or kidneys, which proceeds from an inflammation. or 
m the gravel and ſtone, &. Beerhaawe coufines the term to ad 1. 
flammation in the part; Aphoriſm 993. But from Galen's comment 
on HieeocraTEs, L. VI. Aphoriſm 33, Oc. it appears that the an. 
cients uſed the word in a far more cætenſiue ſenſe, attended with vomi- ® 


ting and ſtretching of the hid. 
E'PHROS [ip, Gr.] a kindney. 


Neyawro"Touy [of who, and Ton, Gr. a cutting] a cutting or 


opening of the kidneys. 1 N | 
Neeo'Tr1sM, Fr. [nepatiſmo, of nepos, Lat. a nephew] fondneſs for 


nephews. To this humour of nepotiſm Rome owes its preſent ſplen- 


dor. Addi/on. 


NeeTuNA'L1a, Lat. feſtivals celebrated by the antients in honour ; 


of Neptune. 


Ne'eTuxe [of nando, i.e. ſwimming, or of nubendb, Lat, . co. 
vering, becauſe the ſea covers the earth, or as others ſay, from the Ly- | 
bian, or the Egyptian word nephia, ſignifying e ene | 


and the waſtes or extremities of the ground or ſea] the god of the ocean. 
Ne're1ps [the daughters of Nereus] mermaids or fiſhes, the up- 
per part of which reſembles a beautiful woman, and the reſt a fiſh. 


E'REUS, one of the poetical deities of the ſea ; rhe ſon of Oceanus 
and Tethys, who married his ſiſter Doris, and whom they make to 
have fifty daughters, called Nereides. The moral of which fable is 


fifty particular ſeas, being parts of the main ſea itſelf, 


E'RGAL, an idol of the ſun, brought into Samaria from Perſia, I 


and worſhipped in the form of a cock. 
| NekGarL, a continual fire, which the Perfian magi preſerved upon 


an altar in honour of the ſun, and the lights of the firmament. This | 
fire was always kept burning, like the veſtal fire of the Romans. See 


ZOROASTER. 
Ne's1on [in botany] the roſe laurel. 5 
Ne'roLyY, the eſſence or eſſential oil of odoriferous flowers, particu- 
larly of the orange flower. 5 | 


Ne'rval Bozes [with anatomiſts] the bones of the hinder part of | 


the head. 
Nerve, ſub/t. [zerf, Fr. nerwo, It. and Port. niereo, Sp. of nervis, 


Lat.] 1. A white, round, long body, compoſed of ſeveral threads or 


fibres, deriving its origin from the brain, and diſtributed thro all the 
arts of the body, ſerving for the conveyance of the animal ſpirits, and 
ing the organs of ſenſation. The nerves do ordinarily accompa) 
the arteries — h all the body ; they have alſo blood - veſſels as the 
other parts of he body; Wherever any nerve ſends out a branch, or 
receives one from another, or where two nerves join together, there 


is generally a ganglion or plexus.” Quincy. 2. It is uſed by the port 


for ſinew or tendon. 
Strong Thraſy med diſcharg'd a ſpeeding blow 
Full on his neck, and cut his ue ve in two. Pope. 
Nerve {with botaniſts] a long filament or tough ſtring, whic 
runs acroſs or lengthwiſe in the leaf of a plant; as in plantane, - Ce 
NEe'rvELEss, adj. [of zerve] without ſtrength, There fink Thaila, 
nerveleſs, faint and dead. Pope, | 
0 actory Nxvxs, called © ents elfaforium, i. e. the 4 
ſactory pair, ariſe in the fore part of the brain a little below ws 
frontis, and are pretty thick near the os cribroſum, and arc there | : 
proceſſus papillares ; when they have made their way through t 40 
cribroſum, t ey are diſtributed throughout the membranes of the nole; 
their uſe being in the ſenſation of ſmelling. 


Optic Nn VES [in 77 are nerves which paſs through the ſkull, - 


in two perforations of the baſis of it, a little above the {ella * 
from whence they proceed to the tunics of the eye, whereof = rich 


white ſpots on the ſurface of the nails of the fn. 


= A, ow — way wy ww wa - 


NegeneLt'ves [with occuliſts] certain ſmall white ſpot Fi | 


Neensi'TiCs {in pharmacy] medicines good againſt diſeaſes in the - 4 
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NES 

1, *: ſuppoſed to receive the objects of viſion, is an extenſion of 
goo. - 3 part alone. ; | 

Pathetic Neves [in anatomy] are certain nerves which ariſe be- 
id the teſtes, and paſs out of the ſkull at the ſame foramen of the 
b er pair. and ſpend themſelves wholly on the trochlear muſcles. 
n Nx vs [in anatomy] are compoſed of nervous filaments, 
derived pou from the brain, viz. the branches of the fifth and ſixth 
a part 


i, an ly from the ſpinal marrow, by thoſe branches they re- 

5 from the vertebral nerves. 
EG ical NxavEs [in anatomy] theſe conſiſt of ſeven pair, the firſt 
and ſecond pair ariſe between the firſt and ſecond vertebra of the neck; 
de ſecond pair contributes the main branch towards the formation of 
the diaphragmatic nerves; the three laſt pair of the neck, joining with 

e two firlt of the dorſum or thorax, make the brachial nerves. 

Dorſal NERVES in anatomy] are twelve in number, theſe contri- 
hate to the brachial nerves all, except the two upper pair, and are ge- 
perall diſtributed into the intercoſtal and abdominal muſcles, the 
pleura, and the external ge of the thorax. 

1 


The Lumbal Nerves [in anatomy] of theſe there are five pair, the 


{rt of which ſends two branches to the lower fide ofthe diaphragm ; the 


fcond, ſome wh to the genital parts; and others, as well as the 
three following, do give the firſt roots to the crural nerves. The reſt 
ofthe branches of the lumbal nerves are diſtributed into the muſcles of 
the loins and adjacent parts. | | 

Brachial NERVES (in anatomy] are produced partly from the cer- 
jical, and partly from the dorſal. After the ſeveral branches whereof 
theſe nerves are compoſed, have been variouſly compleated and uni- 
ted, they run a little way in a trunk, and then divide again into ſe- 
reral branches, and are variouſly diſtributed into the muſcles of the 
kin and arms. | 

The Crural Nerves [in anatomy] are compoſed of an union of fix 
or ſeven pair, vir. the three laſt of the lumbal, and the three or four 
fri of the os ſacrum. This is the largeſt and firmeſt trunk in the bo- 
dj, Theſe f nd their upper branches on the muſcles of the thigh 
and ſkin, as far as to the knee, and then proceed in a trunk down- 
wards, which ſends forth its branches to the extremities of the toes. 


Diaphragmatic Nerves [in anatomy] theſe nerves proceed from 


the cervical, After theſe nerves have joined in a trunk, they run 
throagh the mediaſtinum, and arriving at the diaphragm, they ſend 
out ſeveral branches, ſome of them into the muſcular, and others 
into the tendinous part of it. | | 

Nexves [in architecture] are the mouldings of the projecting arches 
of vaults ; or ſuch as ariſe from the branches of ogives, and croſs each 
ther diagonally in Gothic vaults. See PenpeNtTiIVEs. 

NN vous [rerweux, Fr. nerwoſo, Tt. and Sp. of nerwofus, Lat.] 1. 
dne y, ſtrongly made in body, full of nerves, well-firuang, vigorous. 
Pye. 2. Relating to the nerves, having the ſeat in the nerves. z. 
[ln medical cant] having weak or diſeaſed nerves. Poor weak zer- 
vu creatures. Cheyney. 

Nes vous Juice or Spirit, is a pure ſubtil, volatile humour, com- 
nonly called the animal ſpirits; ſecreted from the arterial blood in 
the cortical part of the brain, collected in the medulla oblongata, and 
(iven thence by the force of the heart, into the cavities of the nerves, 
to be by them conveyed throughout the body, for the purpoſes of ſen · 
ation, nutrition, and animal motion. | 


1 Ess [of nervous] fulneſs of nerves, ſinewineſs, ſtrength, 


. 
Nx R Vr, adj. [of nerve] ſtrong, vigorous; obſolete. | 
Ne'sc1ENCE [| ne/cientia, neſcio, Lat.] ignorance, the ſtate of not 
knowing. Glanwille, | | 
Nesn, adj. [nepe, Sax. ] ſoft, eaſily hurt, tender, delicate. Skinner. 
Ness, or Nee'ss [nepe, Sax. noes, Su. næs, Goth. ] a promonto- 
ry that runs into the ſea, like a noſe, a headland or noſe of land ; as, 
lteerneſs, Holderneſs, Inverneſs. 
Ness, Term. ſubſt. [mppe, Sax. and is with ſome alteration pecu- 
liar to all the northerns ] a the addition of it to adjectives they be- 
come {ubſtantives, which denotes the ſtate or quality of the thing, 
N 1 called abſtract nouns ; as, from bite, aobitengſi; great, great- 
10%, QC. | 
Nesr [nepr, Sax. neit, Du. and Ger. naefte, Su.] 1. The bed 
farmed by the bud for incubation and feeding her young. 2. Any 
Place where animals are produced. Bentley. 3. An abode, place of 
reldence, a receptacle ; generally in a bad ſenſe. 4. A warm, cloſe 
labitation ; generally in contempt. Neither for zeal of religion, nor 
winning fouls to God, be drawn forth from their warm neffs. Spenſer. 
5. Boxes or drawers, little pockets or conveniences. 
To Nesr, verb neut. {from the ſubſt.] to build a neſt. The king 
ef birds E within his leaves. Hozel. | 
rs r [or receptacle] of thieves and rogues, 
h Nesr- 8g [of neſt and egg] an egg, or the form of one in chalk, 
elt in the neſt, to induce the hen to fa her eggs in the ſame place, 
and to keep her from forſaking it. 
0 Ne's TIR, verb neue. [of nef?] to ſettle, to harbour, to lie cloſe 
ſnug, As a bird in her neſt. | 
0 Ne'sTLE, verb act. 1. To houſe as in a neſt. Donne. 2. To 
rſh as a bird her 4 10 wy 


Nes vl ING, pare adj. [of m | 
part. adj. ye1an, Sax. or nekelen, Ger.) makin 
d net; alſo ſhifting and uffling up and down, as reſtleſs. 6 


FN , Jubjt. [of nefile] a young bird in or juſt taken out of 


nero nan [of Neſtorius a monk] a ſect of heretics in the 5th 
uy, whoſe diſtinguiſhing tenet was, that there were two intelli- 


it natures in Jefus Chriſt 
10 = wa , g ö 1 ; and that Mary was the mother of Jeſus, 
2 {ee na reaſon why our /exicographer ſhould ſtile the followers of 


Artus RERBTICS ; unleſs by ſuppoſing that in their tenets, the old 
85 0 Cerinthus and Yalentinus was 9+ compleatly revived : tho”, 
bonne, umble opinion, *tis not a mere miſtake o judgment, that con- 

% A Heretic ; and I've ſhewn under the word {here} that in the 
9 of that term, a quite different thing is meant. But be 
8 2 — will, we have a fill portraiture of Ne/toriani/m in that ſy no- 
theta _ which St. Cyril, at the head of the Alexandrian council 
Wie c © 430.) ſent him; and which Driony. Exiguus has inſerted 

end of his Copgx Canonum——— Wherein the council explaining 


NET 


her own belief, as oppoſed to his, they declare, that the Sox of Gov, 
through whom all things were made——when deſcending for the ſake 
of our ſalvation, did not diſdain to ſtoop to an exinanition [alluding to 
thoſe words of St. Paul, © he kurr vp himſelf “] and being incar- 
nate and MADE MAN, i. e. taking FLESH from the holy virgin, and 
making it to be his own, underwent our nativity in the womb,” —— 
though ſtill retaining (as ſome antient writers before them had ſup 
poſed) his original fre-exiftent powers, © Nor do we affirm (5 
they) that the won of Gop [meaning the divine per/on ſo called] 
dwelt as in a comman man that was born of the virgin. But being 
united according to nature, he made for himſelf such a habitation, as 
the soul oF MAN allo is ſuppoſed to have with reference to its proper 
body.” And * that fince the holy virgin brought forth a God thus 
Jubſtantially united to fleſh ; therefore we profeſs her to be the mother 
of Ged—— Not as if the nature of the word began hen to exiſt (for 


e was ab origine with the Far HER, &c.) but becauſe thus ſub/anital- 
ly aniting to himſelf the human nature, he (the divine logos] under- 


went a nativity from a corporeal womb.” That © xe | the divine 
logos, and not as Neforius imagined a man moſt cloſely joined and 


connected with him] was, after he had thus empried V imſelt, made 


under the law; though as God, he was the maker and giver of that 
law.” That © nx (and not, as Neforius imagined, his mere human 


nature] is the apoſtle and high-prieſt of our profeſſion, and offered 1 1M- 
SELF for us to Gop even the FaTHeR, a ſacrifice of a feveet /melling 


Jawour, according to thoſe words, @ body haſt thou prepared me; then 
ſaid I, Lo I come, c.“ And in a word, that fo cloſe and intimate 


is the union of the Son of God with the human nature, and accord- 


ingly the uniTY oF PERSON (in their judgment at leaſt) ſo effectually 
ſecured, as not to admit (what Neſforius imagined) tao die acts of 
worſhip, the one payed to the God, and the other to the man; but 
„ that he is UNa SERVITUTE cm froprid carre venerandus, i. e. the 
object of but one worſhip, oxE reverence, and o glorification (for 


ſo they explain themſelves) applied to him in conjunction with his 
fleſh.” What TRAlrs of primitive chriſtianity have we here, even 
after the great apoſtacy was long ſince begun! For, excepting that me- 


taphyfic conception of the incarnation in which both the couxc1L and 
Neſtorius were agreed, the former here ſpeaks and reaſons upon this 
article in much the ſame manner as St. JusTin, St. Ia EX, and 
the main body of the Antenicene writers were uſed. And this by the 


way reminds me of one circumitance too material to be overlooked ; 


Nejiorivs, in ſupport of his ſcheme, was wont (as too many of the 
moderns have done after him) to apply the various ſcriptures relauve to 
Chriſs imbodied ſtate, ſometimes (as he called it) to the man, and 


ſometimes to the Gop, and in both, after the exc/u/ive manner: It 


was the Man, for inſtance [not the Gop] that acted as the ape and 
high-prieſi of our profeſſion; the Man [not THE Gop] that gave him- 
ſelf and ſuffered for us, and the like ; applying ſome ſcriptures to the 
MAN diſtinct from the Gop, and ſome to the Gop ; as not being ap- 
plicable to the Man. All this was, in the judgment of that counci/, 
ſo great an abuſe of ſcripture, that they thought it worthy, not of being 


condemned in the lump with his other doctrines; but of being marked 


oat and ſtigmatized by itſelf with a particular anathema [See Max- 
noob, INCARNATION, and Unity of perſon.] Though after all, in 
Jaſtice to Neferius, it ſhould not be diſſembled; that he agreed with 
the council and other Athanaſians in the foundation principle, I mean 
that (which St. IX EX =us ſo often combats) of Two intelligent ſub- 


flances in the ONE PERSON of Chri/t ; and the only difference lay here, 


that they diſoat ned, what he thought himſelf bound to maintain, as 
the nece//ary conſequences of it. And I think Mr. Bower (Vol. I. p. 
402.) has made it appear, that Nefforius was the moj? con/i/tent of the 
two; as the council itſelf had recourſe to a couMunication of 1D1- 
ons, when affirming, © that the Gop ſuffered”, and ſays, “it was 
only by his applying to himſelf, after an impaſſibie manner, the po/- 
fron of his fleſh.” And, © after all, ſays Mr. Bower, this communi- 
cation of idioms is, in fact, nothing elſe but a rhetorical figure; and 
ſince zropes and figures ſerve only to DIsGU1SE the truth, and lead men 


into errors, they ought to be /aid afide by all who ſeriouſly enquire af- 


ter truth, or explain it to others.” HISTORY of the Popes, Vol. J. 
p. 402. Tl not diſpute the juſtneſs of this remark ; for this communz- 
cation of idioms might poſſibly be invented (as he ſuggeſts) only to 
ſave appearances, or in ſupport of a phraſeology not fri&!y, not phileſo- 
phically true. But I think it appears from hence, that he was of much 
the ſame ſentiment with father Simon, who called Neſlerianiſin an ima- 
ginary hereſy ; and ſo muſt every one, who (like him) makes our 
modern ſcheme of the incarnation, the rule and fandard, by which to 
judge and decide the truth or falſhood of others. If any thing farther 
be wanting to throw a light on hig controverſy, the reader will find it 
under the words MoxorHELIT ES, EuTYcntans, DiuERIT , Ce- 
RINTHIANS, IN eARNATION, Maxnoop of Chriſt, and Unity of 
perſon, compared. 

NEsTo'RTANIsM, the hereſy of Neſtorius. 

Ner Cnex, Sax. net, Du. and L. Ger. netz, H. Ger. naet, Su.] a 


texture woven with large interſtices or meſhes, being uſed commonly 


as a ſnare or a device for catching fiſh, birds, &c. 

Net Maſonry, a particular way of muring or walling. 

Ne'r#tr [nien, neo ðen, Sax. ned, Dan. never, Du. and L. Ger. 
nieder, H. Ger. nedrigar, Su. It has the form of a compararive, but 


is never expreſſed, and only implied in compariſon: for we ſay the 


nether part, but never ſay this part is zether than that, nor is any po- 
fitive in uſe, though it Gems compriſed in the word beneath. Juba- 
fon. Nether is now almoſt obſolete] lower. ON 

Ihe mether area open'd at a gate, | 

Where a vaſt crowd impatient ſeem'd to wait. | 
Table of CEBEs. 
And in the ſame ſenſe it is uſed by Milton in that line. | 
Twixt upper, aether, and ſurrounding fires. 
And again, | | 

To found this nether empire meaning an empire below, in op- 
poſition to that which is above, or in heaven. 

Ne'THERLANDS, the low countries of Flanders, Holland, Zea- 
land, &c. 

NEe'THERMOST, ſuper. of nether . Sax. ] the lowermoſt, 
or loweſt. Thou haſt delivered my foul from the wechermeſt bell. 
Common-prayer Pſalms, 
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NeTirRo'nenion, Lat. [wriporyion, Gr.] an inſtrument called a 
duck's- bill; uſed to draw a dead child out of the womb. 

Ne'TTiXG, /ub/t. [of net] a reticulated piece of work. | 

Ne'TTinGs (in a ſhip] are ſmall ropes ſiezed together gratewiſe, 
with rope-yarn, and ſometimes made to ſtretch upon the ledges, from 
the waſte-trees to the roof. trees, from the top of the fore. caſtle to the 
poop, &c. | 


©. To Nx“ TI E, verb af. [from the ſubſt. onzelan, Sax. ] to ſting, 


to diſpleaſe, to vex, to teaſe, to provoke, to irritate. 

N 6g ner, nexel, Sax. nae(zla, Su. nettel, Du. and L. Ger. 
nezel, H. Ger.] a ſtinging herb, well known. 

Ne'Twork [of net and work] any thing reticulated or decuſſated 
at equal diſtances, with interſtices between the interſections. 

Ne'ves, adv. [of ne, ever, næpne, ne æphe, Sax. not ever] 1. At 


no time. 2. It is uſed in a form of ſpeech handed down by the beſt 


writers, but lately accuſed, I think, with juſtice, of ſoleciſm ; as, he 
is miſtaken, though never ſo wiſe. It is now maintained, that pro- 
priety requires it to be expreſſed thus; he is miſtaken, though ever ſo 
wiſe; that is, he is miſtaken, how wiſe ſo ever he be. The common 
mode can only be defended by ſupplying a very harſh and unprece- 
dented ellipſis, he is miſtaken, though ſo wiſe as never was any: ſuch, 
however, is the common uſe of the word among the beſt authors. 
Fohrſon. 3. In no degree. May carry his eyes in another man's 


head; and yet ice never the worſe. South, 4. It ſeems in ſome phraſes 


to have the ſenſe of an adjective : not any. He anſwered him to 
newer a word. St. Matthew, 5. It is much uſed in compoſition, As 
newer ending, having no end. Newver-tailing experience. Raleigh. 
Newver-tading bays. Roſcommon, : | 

Ne'vermore (næphe men, Sax.] never, at no time, 
 Neve&THELE'sSS, adv. [of never, the. and 4%] however, notwith- 
landing that. | : 

NeurOCnoNDRO'DEs [of veuper, a nerve, and )., Gr, a carti- 
lage] a ligament partly cartilaginous, partly membranous. 


Nev'roves, Lit. [according to Dr. Willis] a lingering fever; ſo 


named, becauſe the er vous juice is corrupted, and thereby cauſes an 
atrophy, or defe& of nouriſhment, and thence a decay in the body. 
NEURO“GRAP x [of rf, A nerve, and fa, Gr. to deſcribe] 
a deſcription of the nerves. 


NEURO LOGY [ neurologia, Lat. veuponoyicey of ev, a nerve, and | 


N., Gr.] a diſcourle or treatiſe of the nerves in a human body. 
NEURO Tics, /ub/t. [reporine, Gr. ] remedies againlt diſeaſes of the 
nerves. i : 
Nr uRO'ToMtST [vwporop®,, Gr.] an anatomiſt who diſſects human 
bodice, on account of the knowledge of the nerves. | 
Neuro TOMY [of v-upoTowice, of veup%y and Ton, Gr. a ſection] a 
ſection, cutting or anatomy of the nerves. KEE 
Nev'TeR, adj. Lat. [neutre, Fr.] 1. Indifferent, not engaged on 
either fide ; as, to be neuter, to be of neither party. 2. [Neutre, Fr, 
zeutro, It. and Sp. with grammarians] a gender in Greek and Latin, 
and ſeveral other tongues, which is neither maſculine nor feminine, a 
noun that implies no ſex. A verb zeuter is that which ſignifies nei- 


ther action nor p ſſion, but ſome ſtate or condition of being, as /e deo, 


1 fit, Clark's Lat. Grammar. | 

Nu“ TTR. ]., one indifferent and unengaged. 

Nevu'TRAL, adj. Sp. [neutre, neutral, Fr. neutrale, It. neutralis, 
Lat] 1. Indifferent, not acting, not engaged on either fide, nei- 
ther of the one nor the other party. 2. Indifferent, neither good nor 
bad. 3. Neither acid nor alkaline. Salts, which are neither acid 
nor alkaline, are called zeutral. Arbuthnot. 

| Nev'rrAr., . One who does not act nor engage on either ſide. 

NcuTRA'LITY [neutralite, Fr. neutralita, It.] 1. The ſtate or con- 
dition of one who is neuter, a ſtate of indifterence, of neither friend- 


ſhip nor hoſtility, A ſtate of zew/rality in times of public danger. 


Aadiſon. 2. A ſtate between good and evil. 

Nev'TRALLY, adv. [of neutral] in neither ſenſe, indifferently, on 
neither part. | 

Nev'Tro Paſſive [in grammar] verbs neuter, having their preter- 
perfect tenſe formed of a paſſive partiple. : 

New, ag. [neuyd, Wel. neope or 17 Sax. nye, Dan. ny, Su. 
neis, Perſ. nicuw, Du. neiu, Ger. zeuf, Fr. nuovo, It. nuevo, Sp. no- 
do, Port. nowvus, Lat. „., Gr.] 1. Freſh, not old, lately ET 
made or had, novel, never uſed or worn before. It is uſed of things, 
as of young perſons. 2. Modern, of the preſent tune, of late date or 
days, Whoever converſes much among old books, will be ſomewhat 
hard to pleaſe among new. Temple. 3. Not antiquated, having the 
effect of novelty. Theſe ever new, nor ſubje& to decays. Pope. 4. 
Not habituated, not familiar. 5. Renovated, repaired, ſo as to re- 


cover the firſt ſtate. Men after long emaciating diets wax plump, fat, 


and almoſt new. Bacon. 6. Freſh after any ung, New from her 
ſickneſs to that northern air. Dr;d:n. 7. Of little ſtanding, not of 
antient extraction. A new man often mounts to favour, and outſhines 
the reſt of his cotemporaries. Addiſon, 7 

Nzw, adv. this ſome only uſed in compoſition for aeuly. Neau- 
grown occaſion. Hooker. New-found lands. Burnet, New-born 
children. Locke. N 

Ne'wark, a borough-town of Nottinghamſhire, on the Trent, 118 
miles from London. It ſends two members to parliament. 

Ne'wpuRy, a markct-town of Berkſhire, on the river Kennet, 56 
miles from London, 

Ne'wcasTLE zuder Line, a borough town of Staffordſhire, on the 
wain'branch of the Trent, 149 miles from London. It ſends two 
members to parliament. | : 

NewCcas1LE en Tine, a borough-town of Northumberland, on 
the north- ſide of the river Tine, 276 miles from London. It gives the 
title of duke and marquis to Thomas Holles Pelham, chancellor of 
the exchequer, and ſends two members to parliament, 

New'eL [in architecture] 1. Is the upright poſt or compaſs that 
the winding ſtairs turn round about. 2. novelty, Spenſer, 

Ne'"v.EnT, a market town of Glouceſterſhire, in the foreſt of Dean, 
104 miles from London. | | 

New'tr, or NewT, ſulſt. [epexe, Sax. Newt is ſuppoſed by Skin- 
ner to be contracted from an evet| eft, a ſwall fort of lizard ; they 
are ſuppoſed to belong ſome to the land and ſome to the water, 


133 miles from London. 


N1C 


New-FANGLED, adj. [of mew and fangled\ fo Ms 4 
foolith love of novelty. Not RE 0. pc a a 
| ' ter. 


bury. 
„ or NewFAa'NGLENEsSsS 


from ne 
and fooliſh love of novelty, 1285 b Yain 
+ E'WING, 2 * or barm. Ain/ſavorth | 
EWLY, adv. [from new] lately, freſhly. They ;, JL a 
by 3 king's example. Bacon. N : 7 ah learned 55 
E'WMARKET, a market- town, partly in Cambrid oe: 
partly in Suffolk, 60 miles from 2 4 mbricgelhire, ang 


Ne'wness [of nipeneſyye, Sax.] lateneſs, freſhneſ; | 
of being new. That nezwneſs of the world. "Raleigh, e novelty, fat 
Ne'wnnan, a market town of Glouceſterſhire 
Dean, 106 miles from London. 

.Ne'weorT, the name of two market-towns, one j wa 
ſhire, on the river Uſk, 151 miles from London ; the cad 


Nr“wrokr, is alſo the name of two borough- towns, one in C 
wall, and the other in the iſle of Wight. They each ſend two ng 
_ to parliament. : 87975 
E weoRT Pagnel, a market: town of Buckinghamfhi Rl 
from London. n £ 8 
News n or nouvelles, Fr.) 1. New intelligence of affairs freſh 
account o x 
give an account of the tranſactions of the preſent times. 
Ne'ws-MoNGER [of news and monger] one that deals i 
whoſe employment is to hear and tell news, | 
Ne'wrTox, a borough town of Lancaſhire, 187 miles from London 


1 news, One 


It ſends two members to parliament. 


NE'wron Buſbel, a market-town of Devonſhire, on the fiver 
Teign, 187 miles from London. | 


NEz'wrown, a borough-town in the Iſle of Wight. It ſends tuo Z 
members to parliament. | | 


Ne'w-year's Gift, a preſent made on the firſt of January, a cuſtom 
now in uſe amongſt us, which we derived from the Romans, who of. 


fered preſents to the emperors in the capitol, although they were 


abſent, | | 
Nexr, adj. ſnexe, Sax. by a colloquial change from nehrr or 
nypet, the ſuperlative of neh or nyh, zee, Scottiſh, naeſt, Su, naech, 


Ger.] 1. Neareſt in place, following immediately in order. 2. Near. 3 
_ eſt in any gradation. | Hip! = 


NexrT, adv. at the time or turn immediately ſucceeding. 

Ni'as, /ub/t. [of mais, Fr.] ſimple, filly, fooliſh ; whence a 213. 
hawk, is one newly taken out of the neſt, and not able to help herſclt; 
hence alſo our word 7i/ey, for a filly perſon. | 

Nis [neb, Sax. the face, nebbe, Du. the bill, naebb, Su.] the bill 
5 beak of a bird, the point of any thing, generally of a pen. Set 

EB. | SE WE 

N1'BBED, adj. [of nib] having a nib. | 

To Nr1'BBLE, verb act. [from nib, the beak or mouth; of knibelen, 
Du. to beat down a price} 1. To bite a little and little, by degrees, 
to eat ſlowly. Nibbling of his plants. L'Effrange. 2. To bite as a 
2 does the bait. Aid tuggs and 7b4/es the fallacious meat. 

ay. | pet 
To N1BBLE, verb neut. 1. To bite at. Nibbling at it. Grew, 2. 
To find fault with, to carp at. Falls a nibb/ing at one ſingle paſfige 
in it. Tillotſon. 8 = | 

Nr'BBLER [of nibble] one that bites by little at a time. F 

Nice, ag. [nepe, Sax. ſoft, neetien, genieilen, Ger. to enjoy] 
i. Accurate in judgment, to minute exactneſs, ſuperfluouſly exact. It 
is often uſed to expreſs a culpable delicacy. 2. Delicate, ſcrupulouſy 
and minutely cautious. We ought not to be too nice in exam ining it, 
Baker. 3. Faſtidious, Seam. 4. Eaſily injured, delicate. How 


nice the reputation of the maid ? Roſcommon. 5. Formed with mi- 


nute exactneſs. By virtue's ziceft rules. Addiſon. 6. Requiring icru- 
pulous exactneſs. This vice and troubleſome experiment. Nerv. 
7. Refined, affected, dainty, exact, curious, ſubtil. A nie and ſub- 
tile happineſs I ſee. Milton. 8. Having lucky hits. This fignifica- 
tion is obſolete. | | 

Nice [in geography] the capital of the county of Nice, ſituate 


at the mouth of the river Var, on the Mediterranean. Lat. 43* % WM 


N. Long. 7 15“ E. . 

Ni'cklx, adv. {of nice] 1. Exactly, curiouſly, minutely, ſcrops- 
louſly. The doſes ought to be nicely determined. Arbuthnot. 2. De- 
licately. Nicely ſenſible of the ſhare that we bear in it. Atterfwy. 

N1'ceness [of nice] 1. Accuracy, minute exactneſs. 2. Daind- 
neſs, ſuperfluous delicacy or exactneſs, preciſeneſs. | 

N!ſ'cety [of nice] 1. Minute accuracy of thought. Nor was this 
nicety of his judgement confined only to literature. Prior. 2. Accu: 
rate performance. The nicety of proportion and the rules of art. 4. 
diſon. 3. .Faſtidious delicacy, ſqueamiſhneſs. No courting cell. 
Spenſer. 4. Minute obſervation, punctilious diſcrimination, fubulty- 


The fineneſs and nicety of words. Locke. 5. Delicate managemer*. | 


cautious treatment. Love ſuch ricety requires. Swift. 6. Efemi- 


nate ſoftneſs. 7. Niceties in the plural is generally applied to dain- 


ties or delicacies in eating. | 

Nick'xE, belonging to Nice, a city in Bithynia. | 

Nicexe Council, the firſt general council, ſo called, from the city 
of Nice, in which it was held, under Conſtantine the great, A. C. 
325; at which 318 biſhops were preſent [a mere handful, compares 
with the whole Chriſtian clergy; but] with the EMPEROR HIMSELF © 
their head; in conſequence of whoſe motion, the con/ub/tantiali!y _— 
inſerted into the creed; and by whoſe authority the deciſions of 5 
council were enforced and confirmed. J heodoret. Eceleſ. Hijt- 0 
Rob. Steph. p. 287, 288, compared with Socratis Hiff, Ed. R. 1 
p. 175, 176. Euſebius, of Cæſarea (to whom both theſe writers 1 

al) informs us, in that letter which he wrote by way of apology 


is ſubſcribing this ve article, &c. that himſelf, on the _ of 


the council, gave in his own confeſſion of faith, compoſ (as 


appear to any one that compares it with the antenicene Writers) _ 
the primitive plan: to which confeſſion © the emperor (23 he 0 x 
ceeds) not only expreſſed his own allent, but alſo exhorted the re ſo 
do the ſame by a general ſubſcription ; one ſingle term, Hlamoiſſan 
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zal! only being inſerted; tho' cleared, as he [i. e. the 

we erglin Fine? from all corporeal images; an immaterial 
em ntelligent nature not admitting of any diviſion or ab/ci/fion from its 
Chance.” Accordingly another formula (ſays Euſebius) was drawn 
g by blem with this addition.“ Not that we on our part left unex- 
* ed in what ſenſe theſe terms [consUBSTANTIAL to the Father 
u Pon H1s SUBSTANCE] were uſed by them. On which - head 2hey 
lained themſelves as follows, “that by thoſe words, FROM THE 
7 g, they meant, that the Son was FROM the Father; but not 
110 he was a PaRT of the Father.“ To which article, as thus ex- 
lined (ſays Euſebius) © we alſo aſſented; nor did we reject the phra- 


and 


ſeolegy 3 partly for the ſake of peace, and partly, as thus explained, it 


conveyed a true idea.” And in „ite manner as to that clauſe, BEGoT- 
(5x, xor MADE (for this phraſeology allo, it ſeems, waNnTED to be 
exPLAINED] they replied, * that the term [MapEe] was a term com- 
non [Twy B TIT HAT Wn, obſerve the phraſeology] to the REST of 
c&gaTURES, that came into being thro" the Son, and whom he in no- 
thing reſembled [See CREATION and Monarchy of the Univer/e 
compared] He was not therefore [ 7019;40 7015 9. &uTg Yevofuevois De- 
J a thing made in that ſenſe of the word which implied a re/emb/ance 
{0 thoſe things that came into exiſtence thro* him: but of a ſubſtance 
ſuperior to all that is made, and which the ſcriptures declare to have 
been begotten after an ineffable and inconceivable manner from the 
Father” Lo which he adds, that upon the ie foot [ſee Socratis Hift, 
Fd, R. Stephan. p. 176] the term CONSUBSTANTIAL [for this wanted 
explaining too] was declared, © to be intended in no ſuch ſenſe as 
ſhould imply any di viſion of, or ab/cijion from the Father*s ſubſtance; 
no, nor any paſſton. change, or alteration of the Father's eſſence and 

wer; [ſee SocRaTEs] for the nature of the uxBEGoTTEN [or ſelf- 
extent] Father is incompatible with all ſuch things: but that, con- 
ſulfantial to the FarhER, conveyed this idea, that the Son of God 
hore no reſemblance to * begotten creatures, but was in all reſpects 
like to his Father,only, who begat him; and that he was not from 
any. other ſubſtance or eſſence, but from the Father.“ To which 
dauſe, as THUS EXPLAINED, Euſebius tells us, that he judged it 
rioke to aſſent; and the rather, as we have known, ſays he, sou 
confiderable writers and biſhops among the ancients have uſed this 
term [CONSUBSTANTIAL] when treating of the divinity of the Father 
and the Son.“ Meaning, I ſuppoſe, Tertullian and Dionyſius of Rome, 
and perhaps ſome few more, whoſe writings are now lolt [See 4tha- 


100 de Synodis, Ed. Paris. p. 937] For in vain ſhall we ſearch for it 
in St. Clement, Juſtin, Irenæus, Ignatius, Cyprian, and the whole 
body of the 4ntiochene fathers, who (as Athanaſius himſelf confeſſes; 


Athanaf. de Synodis, Ed. Paris, p. 917) had. long before the council 
of Nice, rejected this term. Nor is it leſs remarkable, that in the 
diſpate between St. Origen, and Caudidus the Valentinian, the former 
oppoſed the conſubftantrality ; and the latter, agreeably to the old 
Gmftic ſyſtem, maintained it. And whereas the Nicene council con- 
demned thoſe who ſhould aflirm, that zhere was a time when the Son of 
G11 was not; that He aas out 45 nothing; or, that he was from any 
ther eſſence or ſubſtance, and ſuſceptible of change, &c. See Thodoret, 
p. 287 and 288 compared] Euſebius juſtifies his aſſent to the council 
here; partly becauſe himſelf had never adopted ſuch words, and partly 
t diſcourage the uſe of unſcriptural expreſſions: tho', I fear, this laſt 
obſervation proves more than he deſigned ; for if uxsc r RAL ex- 
yeſſions muſt be given up, what becomes of this very creed which he 
ſubſeribed? But after all, the greateſt anecdote belonging to this coun- 
al, is her making it hereſy to affirm, the Son was made; not ſo to af- 
frm, that he was created: for tho' this latter term has crept into Rob. 
dtephan's edition of Socrates, 'tis not to be found in Theodoret, nor in 
either of the verſions of this creed preſerved in the codex of Dionyfrus 
Exipuns ; and indeed the council itſelf (if we may credit Fuſebius) did, 
in efe&. apply it to him, in that reply, * that the word [made] was 
common to oTHKEzR creatures [or to the REST of cREaTUREs] which 
came into being thro" him.” And accordingly we find ſome of the 
MOST STRENUOUS CHAMPIONS Of the Nicene creed, did not ſcruple to 
apply the term [create] to the Son's original production. We have 
ſhewn this of St. Hilary under the word CREATE: and St. Auftin af- 
imed as much, in that clauſe, © creawit, de qud crearetur, vol. 5. 
col. 413, and col. 619. So does St. Jerom too, in his Comment on 
00, c. Xxvi. v. 14. and on Prov. c. viii. v. 22. And even Atha- 
fm himſelf, was ſo well aviſed, how his predeceſſors in the faith had 
been uſed promiſcouſly to apply not only this word, create, but alſo 
thoſe other terms, to ate, and to come into being, as well to the Son's 
production, as to that of other derived beings, whom God produced 
by him; that he endeavours to aſſign a ſenſe, in which {conſiſtent with 
his own icheme) all theſe phraſeologies might be applied to Chriſt, 
wnlidered in his higheſt capacity; as appears from Atbanaſ. Opera, 
d. Paris, vol. i. p. 375, and vol. ii. p. 539 compared. Not to 
obſerve that the whole orthodox council of S$irmium, and many of 
Wom were in all probability preſent at the council of Nice, Jaid un- 
er an expreſs anathema, thoſe who ſhould deny the Son's having 
been produced by an act of the Father's will. I ſhall only add, that 
the terms, from his Subftance, and conjubſeantial to the Father, are by 
this creed applied only to the /econd perion, not one word as yet of 
the omſubRtantiality of the third. Nor ſhould it be diſſembled, that 
fren that clauſe, ** zhe Lord, the giver of life, &c.“ is no part of the 
tene creed; but was, long after, inſerted into it from another coun- 
eil held at Conſtantinople, under Theodgſius the Great, A. C. 381. If 
e reader deſire to furniſh himſelf with further materials on this head, 
e may conſult the words, Macrpontans, CREED, Diruglisu, 
RSP-Causr, FixsT BoR, CREATE, Houoüstax, CaTaPHRY- 
dans, LcirgxlARSs, MonTan'sM, PaULIanisTs, with Sussckir- 
108 or Test compared; above all, that elaborate account, which 
or CnaxpbLEA has given, both of this and the enſuing Oecumenic 
neil in his preface to the Hiſtory of the Inquiſition. 
I ſuſpe& ſomething to be wanting here; perhaps it ſhould be 
ra q auTy j, xTwHATH, 1. e. thoſe creatures that were 
Nies otten or produced thro' him. 6 
ICENE Creed, a creed or conſeſſion of faith, drawn up by the 
in the council of Nice. 
"CHAR, /a. the name of a plant. 
die? Fr. zicchia, It. nicho, Sp. in architeRure] a cavity in the 
tels of a wall, to place a figure or ſtatue in, 


NIC 

N!'caits ſin common law] are iſſues or debts, which the ſheriff, 
being oppoſed, ſays are worth nothing, by reaſon that the parties 
that ſhould pay them are nothing worth. 

NicaorLa'iTans [ſo called of Nicholas, a deacon of Jeruſalem] one 
of the moſt ancient ſets, who held that married women ſhould be 
common, to take away all cauſe of jealouſy. 

To Nick, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To do in the very point of 
time; to hit exactly, to touch exactly, to perform by ſome flight arti- 
fice uſed at the lucky moment. 2. To notch, to cut in nicks or 
notches. His man with ſciſfars nich him like a fool. Sh 1keſpeare 3. 
To uit; as, rallies cut in nichr. Words nicking and reſembling one 
another. Camden. 4. To defeat or cozen, as at dice, to diſappoint 
by ſome trick or unexpected turn, 

Nick of Time, Jubſt. [of nick, Teut. and Su. the twinkling of an 
eye, or nidtatio, Lat. a wink] 1. The very moment or exact point of 
time at which there is neceſſity or convenience. 2. A notch cut in 
any thing. Corrupted from xock or notch. 3. A ſcore, a reckoning. 
4. A winning throw [ niche, Fr.] a ludicrous trick. yy 

Nick Name [prob. of nicht, Gr. not or nought, 9. 4. not the name, 
or ocknamn, Su. nom de nique, Fr.] a name given a perſon in deriſion 
or drollery, an approbrious appellation. 

To Ni'c&-name, verb af. to call by an opprobrious name. You 
nick-name virtue, vice. Shakeſpeare. 

NecePro'rta [uxnpepiæ, of unn, a victory, and pepo, Gr. to bear} 
rejoicings, triumphs, fc. upon the account of victory 

Nick uuroor [incert. etym.] a meer block-head, dolt, or fot, a 
ſenſeleſs dull witted fellow. 

Nico'prmiTEs, a ſect of heretics in Switzerland, ſo denominated 
from NMicodemus, from profeſling their faith in private. 

Nicoria vA [fo called of John Nicot, who firſt ſent it from Portu- 
gal into France, A. C. 1560] tobacco. 

Nicra RIA ſyn, Gr. victory] ſacrifices and public banquets, 
which conquerors made after victory obtained. | 

To N1'cTaTE, verb neut. [ nictatum, ſup. of nicto, Lat.] to wink, 
The gictfating membrane. Ray. | 

Membrana Ni criraxs, Lat. [in anatomy] the winking mem- 
brane; a thin membrane that covers the eyes of ſeveral birds aud 
other animals, which is ſo thin they can ſee pretty well through it ; it 
ſcreens them from too much light. 

Ntpe, ſubſe. [nidiatio, It. of nidus, Lat. a neſt] a brood; as, a vide 
of pheaſants, a flock of them. | 

 Nipcer [rigaud, Fr. corrupted from nithing or niding; the oppro- 
brious term with which the man was anciently branded who refuted to 
come to the royal ſtandard in times of exigency] a coward, a daſtard. 
There was one true Engliſh word of greater force than them all, now 
out of all uſe ; it fignifieth no more than abject, baſeminded, falſe- 
hearted, coward, or nidget. Camden. | 

_ Nipipkica'TiON [nidificatio, ng, the act of making or building of 
neſts, as birds do. The method of nidification. Derham. 

Ni“ pix, adj. [from nið, Sax.] vileneſs. See NIbpẽERIxG. 

Ni'Doixo, an old Engliſh word, ſignifying abject, baſe-minded, 
falſe-hearted, coward, or nidget. Carew. 

| Nroorous, adj. [ridoreux, Fr. nider, Lat.] reſembling the ſmell 
or taite of roaſted fat. ; 

| NivorO'aTyY [of nidorous] eructation with the taſte of undigeſted 
3 The cure of this nidorofity is by vomiting and purging. 

Ger. | 
4 NipuLa'TioN [idulor, Lat.] the time of remaining in the neſt, 

TOWN, i 

Nick | niece, neipce, Fr. neptis. Lat.] a ſhe couſin, a kinſwoman, 
being a brother's or ſiſter's daughter. 

N16, or Nice (of digh guarder, Minfew, or of nick-hard, 7. e. 
one that goes as near as can be, or of »egando, Lat. denying, Sinner, 
or of nidskur, Goth. renacious; or of guibare, Su. which has th 
ſame ſignification with ours] a covetous perſon. | Breet 

N1'ccarD, /. [ ninggr, Iſlandic; tome derive it, 9. d. of nick- 
hard ; but Min/exv of nigh garder, Fr. and Sinner of negands, deny- 
ing; becauſe a covetous man denies himie!f, c. neceſſaries] a for- 
did, cove'ous, griping perſon, a miſer, a curmudgeon, Let ſome 
unjuſt ziggards make weres to ſpoil thy beauty. Sidney. 

Nilo GARD, adj. 1. ſordid, avaritious. Dryden. 2, Sparing, wary. 
Niggard m his reply. Shakeſpeare. 

N1'6caRD18H, adj. [of riggard] having ſome diſpoſition to avarice, 
ſomewhar niggardly. | N 

Ni RDLIXESs [of iggardiy] ſordid covetouſneſs. Niggarali- 
ne/5 is not good huſbandry. Adai/or. | 

NrocarDLY, adj. [of ziggard] 1. Covetous, near, ſordidly par- 
cimonious. 2, Sparing, wary. D 

Ni RD, adv. ſparingly, parcimoniouſly. 

| NſocarDxNEss [of rggard} avarice. 

N1ct'LLa, It. and Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb fennel flower. 

Ntcn, prep. [nyh, neah, Sax. na, Du. nahe, Ger.) hard by, at 
no great diſtance from. Nzgh this receſs. Garth. 

N1cn, adv. 1. Not at a great diſtance. Nigh at hand. John. 2. 
Near to a place. He drew nigh. Milten. 

N1cn, adj. 1. Near, not diſtant, not remote. 2. Allied cloſely 
by blood. | . 

To Nicn, verb neut. [from the adv.] to approach, to advance, to 
to draw near. Night is nighing faſt. Spenſer. 

NrcnLy, adv. {of nigh, the agj.] nearly, within a little. Nig//y 
of the ſame bigneſs. Locke. | 

Ni'chxESS [of nigh, Eng. neah-neppe, Sax.] nearneſs, proxi- 


Nicur [mxhe, nige, or niehr, Sax. nants, Goth. rar, Fr. 
natte, Dan, natt, Su. nacht, Du. and Ger.] 1, That time while the fun 
is below the horizon, the time of darkneſs, the time from ſun- ſet to 
ſun-riſe. 2. It is much uſed in compoſition. 

Nionr [the goddeſs of darkneſs with the ancients] was repre- 
ſented by a woman having a long black garment, embroidered with 
ſtars. | 
To-NicuT, —— In this night, at this night. | 
N1'GuT-BRAWLER [of right and braw!] one who raiſes diſturbances 


in the night, Shakeſpeare. 
Nic ur-. 
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Nicur. co. [of night and gown] a looſe gown uſed for an un- 
dreſs. Addiſon. 
N1cuT-cae [of night and cap] a cap to put on when one goes to 

reſt, or worn in an undreſs. 3 f 
- NrcuT-crow [of night and crow] a bird that cries in the night. 
Shakeſpeare. a 

* Nicar-pew [of night and dew] dew that wets the ground in the 
night. Dryden. 3 . 

- NicnT-poc [of night and dig] a dog that hunts in the night. 
Shakeſpeare. 
 Ntcur-press [of night and dreſs] the dreſs worn at night. 


Pope. 
Nrourup, adj. [of night] darkened, clouded, black. Shake- 
are. 
„„ TIS aj. [of night and fare] travelling in the night. 
Gay. | | 
| Naar bins [of night and fre] will-a-wiſp, ignis fatuus Her- 
Bert. | 


Nichr- FI [of night and fy] a moth that flies in the night. 


Shakeſpeare. | 3 
N1G#T-FOUNDERED, a4. [from night and founder] loſt or diſtreſſed 
in the night. Milton. 
N1caT-Hac [of night and hag] a witch ſuppoſed to wander in the 
night. Milton. ; 
8 or NicnT-mare [of night, and mar, Dan. evil 
night, and, according to Temple, mara, a ſpirit, that in the heathen 
mythology was related to torment and ſuffocate ſleepers] a ſtoppage 
of the animal ſpirits in the night-time, fo that the y cannot move; 
a morbid oppreſſion in the night reſembling the preſſure of ſome 
weight on the breaſt. | | „ 
 NrYeurixncalt [from night, and xalan, Sax. to ſing, galm, Teut. 
is a ſound or echo] 1. A ſmall bird that ſings in the night with re- 
markable melody; philomel. A word of endearment. Shake- 
 ſpeare. ; 
3 Nionriv, adv. [of night] 1. By night.. Addiſon. 2. Every 
* Shakeſpeare. 8 | | 8 : 
1GHTLY, adj. [of night] nocturnal, done by night, acting by 
night, happening by night. 3 ; 
IGHT-MAN [of right and man] one who carries ordure away in 
the night; a denomination given them by the vulgar. 2 
N1GnrTt-MAGISTRATE [With the vulgar] a conſtable. | 
N1GnT-PIgCE [of night and piece] a picture fo coloured as to be 
ſuppoſed ſeen by ene not by the light of the day. Ad- 
difſon, -» 9 8 | | | 
Nichr-RAL {of night, and nexl, Sax. a gown or robe] a ſhort 
cloak or looſe cover of linen or muſlin thrown over the dreſs at night, 
and worn by women in their chambers. Audion. 


N1cnT-RAvEN [of night and raven] a ſort of owl, a bird ſuppoſed 


of ill omen, that cries loud in the night. Milton. | 
N1GaT-RoBBER [of right and robber] one who ſteals in the dark. 


* | | 
IGHT-RULE [of night and rule] a tumult in the night. Shake- 
fSpeare. | 4 
Nr'onrsnhapr [ nihr pread or ꝓcada, Sax. ] an herb. A plant of 
two kinds. N 
Niohr-sHixIxo [of right and Hine] ſhewing brightneſs in the 
night. Wilkins. Sh 
1 Nionr-sukIEEk [of right and forick] a cry in the night. Shake- 
ear. ; 
| 8 Nichr-TRIP PIN, adj, [of right and trip] going lightly in the 
night. Shakeſpeare. | | 
Nicur-walrk [of night and walk] walk in the night. Walton. 
N1GcaT-WaALKEK [of night and walk] 1. One who roves in the 
night upon ill deſigns. A/cham. 2. A ſtrumpet that walks the ſtreets 
in queſt of debauchery ; now called freet-walkers. 
NicHT-waRBLING, 4%. [of right and wwarble) ſinging in the 
night. The night-warbling bird. Milton. | 
Ni cuTwaRD, adj, [of night and ward] approaching towards 
night. Milton. | 
Nicur-warck [of night and watch) a period of the night as 
diſtinguiſhed by change of the watch. P/alms. | 
NicriFa'cTioON, or NiGRIFICA'TION [of ziger, black, and facio, 
Lat. to make] the act of making black. | | 
NrarLity [ibilite, Fr. of nibil or nihilum, Lat.] nothingneſs, the 
ſtate of being nothing. | | 
N1LL, the ſhining ſparkles or aſhes which proceed from braſs when 
melted and tried in a furnace. | 
To NiLL [millan, Sax. ne will] not to will, to refuſe, to reject. 
N1Lo'METRE, an inftrument uſed among the antients to meaſure 
the height of the water in the overflowings of the Nile. | 
To Niu, verb act. [of niman, Sax. to take, nemen, Du.] to take, 
to filch, to ſteal by little and little. LEſtrange. 
* [nemen, Du. —_ GS or numan, Sax. tracta- 
e] agile, quick, ready, ſpeedy, expeditious. 
N . [of nimble] lie quickneſs, ſpeed, dexterity. 
NrMBLess, nimbleneſs. Spenſer. 
NrmBLEwiTTED [of nimble and auit] ready, not at a loſs for 
words. Bacon. . 
NrYMBLY, adv. [of nimble] readily, with agility. 


NmeTuLa'siTes [ſo named from Nimetulabi, their inſtruftor] a 


ſe& among the Turks, who meet every Monday in the night time 
and ſing hymns to God, &c, See Dervice and BumiceLLi, 

N1'xcomeooy, Habt. [a corruption of the Latin non compos] a meer 
block-head, dolt or fot, a fool, a trifler. Addiſon. 

Nine, /ubf. Ine en, nigen. Sax. negen, Du. and L. Ger. neun, 
H. Ger, nijo, Su. au, Perſ. niun, Goth. /, Fr. nove, It. and Port. 
nue ue, Sp. novem, Lat.] one more than eight, one leſs than ten. 

NixE- roro [of nine and fold] negenfaltig, L. Ger. neuntaltig, 


H. Ger. ] nine times as many, any thing nine times repeated. 
N1'xg-PENCE, ſubſt. [of nine and pence] a ſilver coin valued at 
nine pence, ; 
Nineg-eins [of nine and pins] a 2 where nine pieces of wood are 
ſet up on the ground to be thrown do 


wn by a bowl. 


one leſs than twenty, the ordinal of nineteenth, the ninth 


2, To cut off by any flight means. Mortimer. 


ſurgeons] an inſtrument uſed in diſmembering an animal bocy 


NOB 
N 1 K . | #2 . 
: 4 NESCORE, ad. [of nine and ſcore] nine times twenty, 4 


N1'NETEEN, adj. [nexen-rien, nigonxeo da, Sax.) nine and ten 


* 
tenth. 8 alter the 

Ni'xzrv, adj. hund, ne gonv ig, Sax. negentig, Du. 
neuntzig, II. 4 nonante, Fr. 8 It. — 4 Sp wh, Ger, 
nonaginta, Lat.] nine times ten. | : For, 

Ni'xny [ ginno, Sp. a child] a filly, ſorry fellow, one 
made a fool of, a ninny-hammer, a fſimpleton, 

Ni'nny-HAamMER [of inn] a ſimpleton. 

Nix xn, adj. Ine qe d. or ne oda, Sax. negente, Du. and L. Ger 
unthe, H. Ger.] the ordinal of nine, the firſt after the N 5 
which precedes the tenth. N 8 

Nix T uv, adv. [of ninth] in the ninth place. 

Nix rs TH, adj. [hunSngzon-teozoGa, Sax.] 
r tenth nine times told. 

o Nie, verb act. [niupa, Su. nypen, Du. knypen, L. Ger. kns; 

Ger.] 1. To pinch of with the nails, to bite with the nk, 

. To 
{troy before full growth. Nipped in the bud. Alle. RS 
as froſt. A ripping and an eager air. Shakeſpeare. c, To 1 0 
bite. And ſharp remorſe his heart did prick and zip. Here 6 'T 
ſatirize, to ridicule, to taunt ſarcaſtically, Nipping any that is ablent 
Aſcbam. | | . 

Nie, /44/. [niup, Su.] 1. A pinch with the nails or teeth. 44, 
2. A ſmall A. 5 ſnip fa nip, and cut and liſh 2 ry 


Shakeſpeare. 3. A blaſt Stepney. 4. A ſarcaſm, ataunt. 


apt to be 


Nir, or Nin [this is more commonly written zeb or 210] the ſharp 


point of a pen 
Ni'ypes [of nip] a ſatiriſt: obſolete. 4/cham. 1 
 Nryepess, ſubſt. [of nip] 1. Small pincers. 2. [In a ſhip] (mall 
ropes to hold the cable to the capſtan, when the cable is ſo ſii y, wet 
or great, that it cannot be ſtraitened with the bare hand, 3 [With 


N1'yPINGLY, adv. [of nifping] ſatirically, with bitter ſarcaſm. 

Nr'eyins, part. adj. [ofnip; knappen, Teut.] pinching. 

Ni'epLe [nypele, Sax.) 1. The teat or dug of a woman's breaſt, 
or other animal, that which the ſucking young take into their mouths, 
2. The orifice at which any animal liquor is ſeparated. Lying under 
the nipple of the oil bag. Derbam. 

Ni'ryPpLEWwoRT [/ampſana, Lat.] a very common weed. 

Nr'san IId, Heb.] the ſeventh month of the Jews civil year, 
which is about our September. BuxToke ſays, that it aniwers (for 
the greater part of it) to our March, Nehem. c. ii. ver. 1. and that it 
was made the 7ſt month of the /ega/ year, Exod. c. xii. ver. 2, Ard 
accordingly what is called, ver 18. the fir/# month, is, in the Targun 
verſion, © the month of Ni/an.” 

N1'szy [of niazs, Fr.] a fool or filly fellow, a dunce, a ſimpleton. 


Nr's1 Pr1vs, Lat. ſin law] the name of a judicial writ, ſo called E 


from the two Latin words in it in this ſentence; Niſi apud talem lan 
Prius venerint, i. e. unleſs they come before to ſuch a place. It lieth in 


caſe where the inqueſt is panelled and returned before the juſtices of the 4 


bank; the one party or the other making petition to have this writ for 


the eaſe of the county: And by this writ, which is directed to the ſhe- 
riff, he is obliged to cauſe the men unpannelled to come at a certain 
day before the juſtices in the ſame county, for the determining of the i 
cauſe there, except it be ſo difficult that it need great deliberation ;. in % 
which caſe it is ſent again to the bank. By the firſt words of the writ, 
it appeareth that juſtices of aſlizes and juſtices of ni/{ prius differ: 80 
that! juſtices of ai prius muſt be one of them before whom the cauſe is W 
depending in the bench, with ſome other good men of the county l. 


ſociated to him. 
Ni {hnreu, Sax. gnet, Su.] the egg of a louſe or ſmall animal. 


Nr1'TEncy [nitentia, of niteo, Lat. to ſhine] 1. Luſtre, clear bright- | 4 
neſs. 2. [Niter, Lat. to endeavour or ſtrive] endeavour, ſpring to ; 


expand itſelf. Boyle. | | 
 Ni'TaiNG, 2% a coward, a daſtard, a poltroon. | 


Boyle. 


bitteriſh taſte, impreſſing a peculiar ſenſe of coldneſs upon the tongue. 
Spirit of Nirak [with chemiſts] a ſtrong ſpirit drawn from nine, 
and uſed in diſſolving metals, &c. | 


N1'TRovus [uitreux, Fr. nitroſo, It. of nitrofus, Lat.] full of, or be- | 


ing of the nature of nitre, impregnated with nitre, conſiſting of mtre. 


Ray. 

1 adj. [of nitre] nitrous. Gay. 

Nt1'TT1LY, adv. [of nitty] louſily. Hayward. 8 

Ni'rr r, adj. [of nit] abounding with nits or the eggs 0 lice. 

N1'vaL, ag [nivalis, Lat.] pertaining to, or White as ſuow, 4 
bounding with ſnow. | 

N1'vgous, adj. [nivers, Lat.] ſnowy, reſembling ſnow. Brown... 

N1'x1011 {fo called of zixus, the pangs or throws of a Woman 
travail] certain gods among the Romans, that preſided over women 
childbirth, in whoſe form | hon were repreſented. | 

N. L. is an abbreviation of nox /quet, or, it appears not. 


No [ron, Fr, no and non, It. u, Sp. non, Lat. na, no, or neo. Sax. | 


ney, Dan. and Su. neen, Du. nein, Ger. ne, Perſ.] 1. The ap n 
adverb, not, the word of refuſal. Ca/amy. 2. The word of _ 
Oppoſite to conceſſion or affirmation. Bacon. 3. It ſometimes a 
firms a foregoing negative. Shakeſpeare. 4. It ſometimes ſtrengt. ch 0 
following negative, no not, not even. No not the bow Wil 


adorns the ſkies. Waller. IDES» 
No, adj. 1. Not any, none. 2. It ſeems an adjective ee 
Phraſes, no longer, no more, no where. 3. No one; none, 10 


To Nonr'LiTaTE, verb att, [nebilats, Lat.] to enoble, to make no- 
os, | a 1 
Nonr'LiTy [nobilita, It. nobilitas, Lat.] is defined to be as #1 


* arms, 
ftrious deſcent, and of conſpicuous anceſtors, with a ſucceſſion of hy 


ince, b. 
conferred on ſome one (and by him to his family) by the P ator of 
in 


law, or by cuſtom, as a reward of the good and virtuous 


the ordinal of N 


N1'T1D, adj. ¶ nitidus, Lat.] bright, ſhining, luſtrous, clean. 


Nr raE, Fr. [nitro, It. and Sp. of nitrum, Lat.] ſalt petre. It ÿ f 
cryſtalline, pellucid, but ſomewhat whitiſh ſubſtance, of an acrid and 


Sg Ae. ow 


oo 


NOE 

* formed them; antiquity of family joined with ſplendor. 
un de that dignifies or e a Ee particularly that 
ue a perſon poſſeffed of it above a peaſant or commoner z the 17 
_ degree of a nobleman, dignity of ſeveral degrees conferred by 
In w ns. In England nobility is extended to five ranks, dukes, 
pi ales, earls, viſcounts and barons. 3. The perſons of high rank, 
the perſons who are exalted above the commons, the whole body of 

blemen. 4. Renown, dignity, | greatneſs. The nobility 
f her courage prevailed over it. Sidney. 
l E, adj. Fr. and Sp. [nobile, It. of nobilis, Lat.] 1, Being of 

ancient and ſplendid family or extraction. 2. Raiſed or exalted 
q rank above commonalty or gentry, 3. Worthy, illuſtrious, great, 
ed; 4. Liberal, free, generous. 5. Exalted, elevated, ſu- 
lime. Dryden. ©. Magnificent, ſtately ; as, a noble parade, a noble 
fabric, 7. Capital, principal; as, the noble parts of the body, are the 
brain, heart and liver. 570 

No's1s, abt. Fr. and Sp. [nebile, Tt. noble, Port. of nobilis, Lat.) 
. A nobleman, one of high rank. 2. An ancient coin in value 

84, | ; 
be URINE [hepatica, Lat.] the name of a plant. 

No'BLEMAN, Subſt. 855 noble and man] one who is ennobled. | 

No'BLENESS [of 10 le; nobilitas, Lat.] 1. The ſtate of being noble 
in blood, iplendor of deſcent or pedigree. 2. Greatneſs of mind, 
worth, dignity, magnanimity. Toi, 

NopLE'ss, /ub/t. [06lefſe, Fr. This word is now obſolete in every 
fenfe] 1. Dignity, greatneſs, 2. Noblemen collectively. The 0. 
ys of France. Dryden. ..”. Na ba: ; 

No'sLY, adv. [of noble) 1. Of ancient and ſplendid extraction. 
2. Greatly, generoully, illuſtriouſly, with magnanimity, Was not 
that n-bly done Shakeſpeare. 3. Grandly, ſplendidly. Where could 
an emperor's aſhes have been ſo nobly lodged as in the midſt of his me- 
topolis. Addiſon. | 

No'gopY , ſub}. [of no and body] no one, not any one Sat. 

No'cen'T, 4%. [nocens, Lat] 1. Criminal, guilty of ſome crime. 
Bacon, 2. Hurtful, miſchievous. Fats. | | 

Nock, /ub/t. [nocchia, It.] 1. A flit, nick or notch, 2. [ Les fefſes, 
Fr.] the fundament. When the date of rock was out. Hudibras. 

Nocta'MBULIST, or NocTa'MBULO, ſubſt. [of nofis, gen. of nox, 
night, and ambulo, Lat, to walk] one who walks in the night, and in 
his leep. Arbuthnot. | A 8 
'Noct!pial, adj. [noctis, gen. of nox, night, and dies, Lat. day] 
compriſing a night and a day. The nodidial day. Holder, 

Nocri'Luca, Lat. any ſubſtance ſhining in the night. 

No'cruary, uh. [from noctis, gen. of nox, Lat. night] an ac- 
count of what paſſes by night. Aaddiſon. | 


Noctu'sNAL, adj. [notturnus, Lat.] nightly. Your no&urnal diſ- | 


coveries. Addiſon. | 
Nocru'snaL, /ubft. an inſtrument by which obſervations are made 
in the night. 
3 Arch [in aſtronomy] is that ſpace in the heavens 
which the ſun, moon or ſtars, run through, from their ſetting to their 
ene or Nocrv'axALSs, plur. of nocturn and nocturnal 
lucturnes, Fr. notturni, It. in Roman catholic churches] part of the 
matins or church ſervice, that are ſaid about midnight, being certain 
palms and prayers, in imitation of the ancient Chriſtians, who faid 
them in the night for fear of the heathens, 
Noctu'rnous. [nofZurnus, Lat.] pertaining to the night. 25 
To Nod, verb neut. [nuto, Lat. of vue, Gr. amneidio, Wel. ] 1. To 
take a ſign by moving the head. 2. To decline the head with a 
quick motion. 3. To pay a ſlight bow. If Cæſar careleſly but c 
on him. Shakeſpeare. 4. To bend downwards with quick motion. 
Dryden, 5. To be drowſy. Addiſon. Above all, to give the ratifjing 
ten; as in HoMER's Jupiter. | 3 | 
Nod, ſabſt. [from the verb; autus, Lat.] 1. A quick motion or ſign 
made with the head. Locke. 2. A quick declination in general. Shake- 
ſpare, 3. The motion of the head in drowſineſs. Every drowſy nod 
ſakes their doctrine, who teach that the ſoul is always thinking. Locke. 
4. A ſlight obeiſance. I will practiſe the inſinuating ned. Shakeſpeare. 
No bDbER [of zod] one who makes nods. A ſet of nadders. Pape. 
No bouE [of hnol, Sax. ] the head: in contempt. LERrange. 
No pb, ſubft. [naudin, Fr.) a filly fellow, a ee an idiot. 
bavling flattering noddies. L' Eftrange. | | 
Nope, /u/ft. {nodo, It. nodus, Lat.) 1. A knot or knob. 2. [In 
Galling] the axis or cock of a dial; a hole in the cieling of a room or 
* of glaſs in a window, to make a dial on the floor, wall, cieling, 
c. 3. [With ſurgeons] a ſwelling on the bone: it is a gummy 
ſwelling, cauſed by the ſettling of groſs homours between the bone and 
the perioſteum. V ſeman. 3. {| In aftronomy ] the nodes are 
wo points wherein the orbit of a planet interſects the ecliptic ; and 
dat point or node where a planet paſſes out of the ſouthern latitude 
ino the northern, is called the northern or aſcending node, and out of 
northern into ſouthern latitude, the ſouthern or deſcending node. 
pat Y [nodofita, It. of nodeſitas, Lat.] knottineſs, complication, 
Ot. Brown, 
No pous, adj, C nod ſus, =, knotty, full of knots. Brown. 
No'duLy [nodulus, Lat.] a (mall lump. Woodward. 
No pus, or No'puLvs, Lat. [in pharmacy] a little bag of phyſical 
ents, put into beer or wine, the tincture whereof the patient is 
rink, ; 
| Noz'rT1ans [fo called of Noetius] heretics who allowed only one 
don in the Godhead, and accordingly taught that it was God the 
ander who ſuffered. | 
Mippolytus, who is ſaid to be the author of that ancient Greek tract 
(Which is till extant) againſt Neetus, has ſufficiently explained the ſen- 
0 of antiquity on this head, in thoſe paſſages, which the reader 
nd cited from him, under the words Apoſtolic ConsriTUTIONS 
ox akon of the Univerſe. And when Praxeas introduced the 
ne of Noetus into Italy, Tertullian calls it, ipſa novellitas Praxee 
. 7. d. a novelty, 4 doctrine to which the Chriſtian church 
% My by ſtranger] and which Praxeas had imported but the other 
N from abroad; and what that doctrine was, he tells us, Itagne poſt 
* pater natus, &c. The Farukx therefore was born, and the 
Ar ſuffered; Fefſus Chriſt is preached up to be the Loxp Gop 
W.. 6, HIMSELF (%%% Deus omni potens Jelus Chriſtus prædicatur.] 


NOM 


And in further exphcation of this ſcheme, he obſerves that the devil, ap- 
on this plan, was miltaken, when imagining that he tempted nothing 
greater than the Son of God; no—he undertook (it ſeems) a yet bol- 
der and more arduous taſk ; and might now ſay, Ego ad is un 
Dun acceffi; irsuu OMNIPOTENTEM cominus tentavi ; i. e. I mar- 
ched up to Gop HIMSELF ; I ventured a c, fight with the Al- 
MIGHTY HIMSEf.F.” Tertull, Opera Ed. Colon. p. 606. b. c. d. f. If 
the reader would ſee more on this topic, he may conſult the words 
Homois1ans, SABELLIANISM, and MARCELLAans, compared with 
our Citations from St. Athanaſius, under the words Firft Cavsk and 
MepiaTs Agency. But to return to Hippolytus—As the firſt of theſe 
citations is there given only in the original, ll beg leave to inſert 
here the tranſlation ; © Cug1sT (ſays Hippolytas) has the command 
[or power] over all; but the Far“ has the command [or power] 
over Him.” A juſt reply to Noetus, and all thoſe who regarding tha 

univerſal power, which is aſcribed in ſcripture to our bleſſed Lord; and 
not ſufficiently conſidering the quarter from which it comes; take occa- 
ſion from thence to —— him with the one Gop and FarHRE of 
ALL, But there is ſomething further well worth our notice in this 
place. Noetus, in ſupport of his doctrine, had appealed to Kom. 
c. ix. v. 5. and I think alſo to Rev. c. i. v. 8, as ſuppoſing the titles 
of God over all, and mayroxgwnup, i. e. almighty [or he that has the 
command and power over all] to be aſcrib'd in thoſe texts to the Sor 
of God. Now in reply to this Hippolytus (if I remember aright) gives 
him to underſtand, that admitting it for true; Kill theſe terms muſt 


admit of great abatements, when thus applied. Well might he ſtile 


Chriſt God over all,” and rarroxparup, i. e. He that has prover over 
all ; for Chrift himſelf ſays, Ali things are delivered to me from my 
Father”; and adds, If I'm not miſtaken, that he was coxsTirUTED 
almighty ; [Trarroxparup] He was ſo by the Father's grant; and thus 
Chriſt has indeed the command or power over all: But ſtill the Father 
retains his own original underived authority and command over Him, 
And we find Jertullian gives much the ſame anſwer to Praxeas, p. 612. 
a. b. And Juſtin Mariyr had led the way to them both; when af- 
firming of the Son, that He is Lox p of HosTs, Ja To benn⁰μ Te Jorrog 
evTw Tarvpo, i. e. by the FaTryer's WILL, who gave it to Him. All 
which I the rather mention; as it ſhews, what itte fire, (in defence 
of a certain modern ſyſtem can be lai.i on theſe ancient applications of 


{cripture; I mean ſo far as the FoundAT10N-PRiNCIPLE of Noetus is 


here revived. | | 
No'ccen, adj. hard, rough, harſh. 
No'cem, a. 


[el, Ger.) a ſmall mug, a piggin ; alſo a quar- 


ter of a pint meaſure. . 


Nor ance, ſub. See Annot'anceg. | 
To Nos, verb act. to annoy : an obſolete word. Tufſer. 
No1'er [of noie] one who annoys : obſolete. 74er. | 
Nor'ous, adj. [noio/o, It.] hurtful, troubleſome, inconvenient: ob- 
ſolete. Spenſer. | 
NoisE, Fr. 1. Any kind of found. 2. Outcry, clamour, boaſtin 
or importunate talk. 3. Occaſion of talk. The great plague whi 
has made ſo much nie through all ages. 4ddi/or 


To Noisz Abroad, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to divulge, to make 


known, to ſpread by report. | | 
To Notse, verb neut. to found loud. Milton. 
No1'sEFUL, adj. [of naiſe and full] loud, clamorous. Dryden. 
No1'sEL&s5, adj. [of n/e} filent, that is without ſound. Dryden. 
Nor'sE-MAKER [of noije and mater] clamourer. L'Eftrange. 
Nol'six ESS {of 2c;/y] loudneſs of found, importunity of clamour. 
Noi'some {[2:0/a, of via, It. of noxa, Lat.] 1. Noxious, miſchie- 
vous, unwholeſome. Hooker., 2. Offenſire, diſguſting, loathſome, 
ſtinking, naſty. The filthineſs of his ſmell was xc:/cme to all his army. 
2 Maccabees. pens | : 
No1's0MELY, adv, [of noiſome] with an infectious ſteam, with a fe- 


_ tid ſtench, loathſomely, ſtinkingly, naſtily. 
 Nor'someNEss [of noiſeme] loathſomeneſs, ſtinkingneſs, offenſive- 


neſs, aptneſs to diſguſt. South. _ | 

Nat'sy, adj. [of miſe] 1. Sounding loud. 2. Clamorous, turbu- 
lent. Swift. 3. Loud, making a great noiſe. 

No'ti me tangere, Lat. [. e. touch me not] a ſort of cancer, or a 
malignant eruption in the face, cauſed by an extremely ſharp, corro- 
five humour, exaſperated by applications; a piece of fleſh in the no- 


ſtrils which often ſtops the wind; alſo an external ulcer in the ala of 


the noſe, proceeding from a venereal cauſe. | 

Noll I me tangere [with botaniſts] a plant, ſo called from a ſingular 
property it has of darting out its ſeed when ripe, upon the firſt ap- 
proach of the hand to touch its pods. | fps 
Noli rio [»olirio, Lat.] unwillingneſs : oppoſed to volition. 
Hale. | 

NoLL [hnol, Sax.] a head, a noddle. Shakeſpeare. 


No'mancy [zomance, nomancie, Fr. of nomen, Lat. a name, and 


waruc, Gr. divination] the art of divining the fates of perſons by let- 
ters that form their names. | 
No'mBR11. Point [in heraldry] is the next below the feſs point, or 
the very centre of the eſcutcheon, ſuppoſing the ſame to be equall 
divided into two equal parts below the fets, for then the firſt of thoſe 
is the zombri/, and the loweſt the ba/e. | 
Nome [in algebra] is any quantity with a ſign prefixed or added to 
it; whereby it is connected with ſome other quantity upon which 
the whole becomes a binominal or trinominal, Sc. as a4 and 
ae. | 
NomENnCLa'ToR, Lat. [nomenclateur, Fr.] one who calls things or 
perſons by their proper names. There were a ſet of men in old Rome 
called - nomenc/ators, that is, men who could call every man by his 
name. Addiſon. | | 
NomEencLa'TURE, Fr. [nomenclatura, It. and Lat.) t. A ſet of 
names, a catalogue of the moſt uſeful and ſignificant words in any lan- 
age, a vocabulary, a dictionary. Brown, 2. The act of naming. 
hat there wanteth a term or nomenclature for it. Bacon. | 
No'MINAL, adj. [nomina/is, Lat.] 1. Pertaining to a name, 2. Only 
in name, titular, not real. Locke. 
No'MINALLY, adv. [of nominal] with regard to a name, by name. 
No'minaLs, or Nowina't1sTs, plur. of nominal, ſubft. [from a. 
men, Lat. a name] a ſect of ſchool philoſophers who were fo denomi- 
nated, becauſe they held that words, not thiugs, were the objects of 
he dialectics. | 
| 9 K To No 
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To No'mInaTe, verb af. [nominare, It. nominatum, ſup. of vomina, 

t. to nan e] 1. To name, to mention by name. Wotton. 2. To 
entitle. Spe:ſer. 3. To ſet down, to appoint by name, particularly 
wy poſe one as fit to be choſen to bear any office or employment. 

ke, | | | 

Nomina'TiIon,y Fr. [nominazione, It. of nominatio, Lat.] 1. The 
act of naming or mentioning by name, particularly appointing a per- 
ſon to ſome office, 2. The power of appointing. The nomination of 
perions to places, being pens and inſeparable a flower of his 
crown, ne would reſerve. Clarendon. 

Nomination {in law] a power which a man has to appoint a 
clerk to a patron of a benefice ; by him to be preſented to the ordi- 


No'minaTivs Caſe [in grammar; nominatif, Fr. nominativo, It. 
and Sp. of nominativus, Lat.] the firſt caſe of nouns that are declina- 
nable. It primarily implies the name of any thing, and is called 
right, in oppolition to the other caſes called oblique. 

Nouoca xo [of vp@-, the law, and xa, Gr. canon or rule] 1. A 
collection of canons and imperial laws relating or conformable thereto. 
2. A collection of the ancient canons of the apoſtles, councils and fa- 
thers. 3. A penitential book of the Greeks. 

Nomo'GRAPHY [ropoypapray of ropO-, law, and fe, Gr. to de- 
ſcribe] a deſcription or treatiſe of he law. | 

Nouo GRAPHER [ropoypaP®-, of yo ©» and yaw, Gr.] a writer of 
the law. See NoMOGRAPHY. | 
 NoweaRE'1L, Fr. [:omparezlle, Fr. matchleſs] one of the leaſt ſorts 


of printing letters. See NonPaREiL. 


Non, adv. Lat. not. It is never uſed ſeparately, but ſometimes 
prefixed to words with a negative power. ; 

Noxn-ABILITY [in law} is an exception taken againſt a perſon, ei- 
ther plaintiff or defendant, which difables him from commencing any 
la luit; as in a caſe of an excommunication, outlawry, premunire, 

5 | | | 
No'x AE [of non and age; in law] all the time of a perſon's age, 
under 21 in ſome caſes, and 14 in others; minority, time of hie be- 
fore legal maturity. Hale, Ty” 

Nonact'sIMaL Degree [with aſtronomers] is the gth degree, or 


the hir heſt point in the cclipric. 


Nox A [nmagone, It. of nonus, Lat. and y, Gr.] a geome- 
trical tigure, having nine angles and ſides. | 
NoxnaPPEa'RANCE, a default in not appearing in a court of judica- 
ture. 
Nox Claim [in law] a negle& or omitting to claim that which a 
man ought to claiiu as his right, within a time luuated. | 
Nox C-mpos Mentis, Lat. Ii. e. not of found underſtanding or me- 


mory] in law, it is uied, 1ſt, of an ideot born; 26ly, of one who by 


accident loſes his memory and underſtanding ; zaly, of a lunatic; 
athly, of a drunkard. 4 

Noxcs, . {the original of this word is uncertain : Skinner ima- 
gines it to con e from own or once, or from nutz, Ges. need or uſe. Ju- 


nius derives it leſs probably from nczance ; to do for the nonce being, 


according to him, to do it merely tor muſchief ] purpoſe, intent, de- 
fign : now oblolete. Carex. 

Nox coxnFu'RMIST (of non and conformiſt] one who does not con- 
form co the church of England, wit: reipc& to its dilcipline and cere- 
monies, ore who reſuſes to join in the eſtabliſhed worſhip. Su. 

May no: we add alſo, with reipect to her church government, OR- 
DERs and LITURGY ; and (ſince ſome more light has been ſtruck out) 
from the formulas of her DOCTRINE? I | 

INon-coNro'RMiTY {of nou and conformity] 1.Refuſal of compliance. 
Watts. 2. Refuſal to join in the eſtabliſhed religion, the ſtate and 
condition of non-conformiits. South. 8 | 

Nox DESCRIPTS [in botanical authors] ſuch plants that have been 
paii-d by, tho' mentioned, but not deſcribed. = 

NoNt, adj. (nan, or nane, ne ane, Sax. and Scottiſh xe, one] 1. 
Not one. 2. Not any. 3. Not other. This is zoze other but the 
houſe of God. Genes. 4. None of, ſometimes ſigniſies only empha- 
tically, not. Iſrael would none of me. Pſalms. 

Non-E'NTITY {of aon and entity; with philoſophers] 1. The quality 


of a thing that is not in being, non-exittence. Bentley, 2. A thing 


not exilling. Evil was truly a zon-entity, and no where to be found. 
South. 


exiſting. 

Nos Ju'rING, adj. [of non, and juro, Lat. to ſwear] belonging to 
thoſe who will not ſwear allegiance to the preſent government ; and 
this ſcruple began among ſome of the clergy and laics who adopted 
their ſentiments upon the revolution, after K. James had abdi the 
throne. | 


Non j v' n ER [of non and juror] one who conceiving James IT. un- 


Juily depoſed, refuſes to ſwear allegiance to thoſe who have ſucceeded 


Non Liquet, Lat. it does not appear plain] a verdi& given by a 
Jury, what a matter 6 to be i * day of = 4 & 

Non-rx's1DENCE [of nor and reſidence] failure of reſidence, the il- 
legal abſence of a beneficed clergyman from his ſpiritual charge, i. e. 
when he abſents himſelf for the ſpace of one or two months at ſeveral 
times in one year. | SR | 

Nox-RE's1DENT, ſubft. [of non and refidenr} a perſon who does not 
refive or keep in the place where his charge is. 

Noxe [in the Romiſh church] one of the ſeven canonical hours, 


abo three o' clock in the afternoon. 


No Es Month [in the Roman calendar] certain days, reckon- 
ed bock wards from the calends or firſt days of every month, ſo called, 
becauic from che laſt of the ſaid days to the ides, there were always 
nine days. It has no ſingular number. | 

Non Naturals, ſub. [non naturalia, Lat. in phyſic] are the procatartic 
or more immediate cauſes of diſeaſes, as diſlind from the more remote 
wiz. air, meat, orink, ſleep and watching, motion and reſt, retention 
and excretion, and the paſſions of the — But Boer haa ve judges they 
may be far more commoudioufly reduced under the four following heads: 
1. Ingeſta; 2. Geſta; 3. Retenta, Excreta; 4. Applicata Externa 
Corpori. Patholog. Sect 744. See PREDISToN ENT Cauſe, 


Non-ex1'sTENCE [of non and exiſtence] inexiſtence, tate of not 


NOR 


Nox Organical Part [with anatomiſts] a " 
has an uſe, but 2 no action. 1% part of the body Which 
Non Pareil, ſubſi. [of non and pareil, Fr.] 1. That has 
excellence not to be parallelled. The nonpareil of beaut * wal, 
Jpeare. 2. A kind of apple. 3. Printers letters, of a Fd * Tale, 
with which {mall bibles and common prayers, &c. are Pens wy lize, 
Non Plus, Lat. li. e. no more] an extremity, be ond whi ch 
cannot go, puzzle, inability to ſay or do more. Tal ien a man 
To Non Plus, verb ag. [from the ſubſt.] to confound to 
ſtand, to ſtop a perſon's mouth, ſo that he has nothing Mole a 
1 to perplex. Glunville. to lay; to 
O'N-RESISTANCE, Or Non-REStSTENCE, the princi 
poling the king; ready obedience to a ſuperior. FOI: bi 12 
Nox sENSE (of | 2 "> Jerſe 1. Unmeaning or Ungrammaticy 
anguage. 2. 'I rifles, things of no i e. ; 
abſurdity. Thom/on. , EN nt 0 Unence, 
NonsE'nsSICAL, adj. [of eani boliſh z 
N or 4. [ nonſenſe] unmeaning, fooliſh, impertinen, 
Nonst'n$1caLLY, adv. [of nonſenffcal] fooliſhly u; : 
Ren, abſurdly. een ene ens Meaning, 
 NonsE'nsICALNEsSs [of nonſenſical] ungrammatical 3 
abſurdity, L En 825 2 8 fooliſh 
4 LVENT, ſutft. [of non and ſolvent] ons who cannot Pay hi 
NonsoLvu'T10N [of an and folutien] failure of ſolution, 


Nous ra“ IN o, adj. [of non and [paring . 

Shakeſpeare, LIM» E n all-deſtroying, 
No'nsviT {of non and /uit] the act of renouneing : | 

ſuit by the lain: | with : en er Kan kn 
To Nonsvir, verb. act. [of non and ſuit] to deprive 

of a legal proceſs, for ſome failure in the 9 nn 
1 the vacation time between term and term. 

| 00'DLE [from xeddle, or no a niſy, a ſil | | 

ſimpleton. 922 | 95 e bonaes . a 
Noox [from een hoeck, Ger. John/on, niche, Fr «0 

vert made by an angle or interſection. 15 85 bog 
Nook / Land, the fourth part of a yard land. | 


Noon [non, Sax. non, Goth. nawn, Wel. zone, Erſe, or, as hone 2 


will, nona, hora nona, Lat. the ninth hour, with the Romans, at 
which their cæna, or chief meal, was eaten; whence the other hy 
tions called the time of their dinner or chief meal, tho” earlier in the 


day, by the ſame name. Johyſon] 1. Mid day, the middle hour of b. 


the day, twelve, the time when the ſun is in the merid | 
2. It is taken for midnight. Full before him at the _ a "EN 
Dryden. | | | g | 

Noo N- DA v, /ubf. [of noon and day] midday, 

Noo'n-Day, adj. meridional. Addi/on, 

Noo'ninG, futff. [of noon} a nap at noon, repoſe at noon. 


„Noc u- 1E, alf. [of noon and ride] midday, time of noon, 


8 bukeſpeare. 


Noox-TiDe, adj. meridional. Noontide repaſt. Milton. 
Noos [nodus, [ 
is drawn binds the cloſer ; a ſnare or gin. 


To Noos E one, verb ad. to tie in a nooſe, to get him into a ſaare 4 


or an entanglement. 
Noe, or Noyes. a bird, called alſo a bull-finch or red tail. 


Non, conjunction Ine, or; ni, Fr. and Sp. ne, It. noch, Du. and 3 
Ger. ] 1. A partial marking the ſecond or ſubſequent branch of a nega- 


tive propoſition. Correlative to neither or not. 2. Two negatives are 


but not elegantly, Simois zor Xanthus ſhall be wanting there. Dry- 
den, 4. Nor is uſed ſometimes in the firſt branch for neither. I love my- 
ſelf nor thee. B. TJohn/on. 


No'xmar [with geometricians] perpendicular, or at right angles; 1 
a term uſed of a line or a plane that cuts another perpendicu- 


larly. 


No'zmans Ig. d. northern men] a name antiently given to the 


Norwegians, Danes and Swedes. 
 No'sxrey, or No'rroy Ii. e. northern king, or king of the northern 


parts} a _ at arms, whoſe office is on the north fide of the river 
rent; the {ame with that of Clarenceux, on the ſouth ſide of it. 


Nox TH, /«bft. nod, Sax. nor, Dan. norr, Su. noorden, Du. nord, | 
Ger.) the oppoſite to ſouth, or the point oppoſite to the ſun when in 


the meridian. . Dryden. 

No&TH, adj. northern, being in the north, 
NokrHA“ 
on the river Nen, 66 miles from London. It gives title of earl to the 


noble family of Compton, and ſends two members to parliament, The 


county alſo ſends two members. | DE 

Nor'TH-curRY, a market-town of Somerſetſhire, on the river 
Tone, 136 miles from London. 

Nos Tneasr, uff. [noordeaft, Du.] the middle point between the 
north and eaſt. | | 

No'sTHERLY, adj, non ðeplice, or non ðe ne, Sax. ] on the north 
quarter of the world, being towards the north. 

Noa THERN, adj. being in the north. . 

No“ R THERN Signs [wit e are thoſe ſix ſigns of the 
zodiac, which conſtitute the ſemicircle of the ecliptic, which inclines 
to the northward of the equator. , 

No TO [with ge is the difference of latitude a hip 
makes in ſailing towards the north pole. | 

Noz rn Light. Sec Aurora Borealis. | 

No'sTHWaRD, adj. [from the verb] being towards the north. 


No'tTHWaRD, or No'RTHWaRDs, adv. [non ðpe and, Sau.] to- 


wards the north, going northward. Bacon. 10 

Non rn Pole [in aſtronomy, c.] a point in the northern hemil- 
phone of the heavens, ninety degrees every way diſtant from the equi 
noctial. | 

Nox rn Star, or Noa rn Pole Star [of north and far; in Wo 
my] a ſtar ſo called, on account of its being two degrees and a ba 
diſtant from the pole. It is in the tail of the conſtellation % mie, 
which ſeems to the naked eye as if it were placed at the pole. 

No'sTHLEECH, a market-town of Glouceſterſhire, on the river 
Leche, 80 miles from London, 1 


MPTON, the county town of Northamptonſhire, ſituated 1 
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at.] a ſliding knot of a cord, which the more it 3 


ſometimes joined, but ill. 3. Neither is ſometimes included in ner, 3 


NOT 


miles from London. . 6 A. | 
wich, a famous and ancient city, the capital of Norfolk, 
near the conflux of the Yare and Winſter, 108 miles from 
It is the ſee of a Biſhop. and ſends two members to parlia- 
A city famed for its rich manufa&ures; and perhaps no leſs for 

nen „ of CATHOLICISM, and FREE ENQUIRY, : 
No raWESTs ubſt. [of north and weft) the middle point between 


d welt. | 
ee 1 6% [of north and wind] the wind that blows 
us Milton. 


rth. 
bor Cott, Fr. 1%, It. nariz, Sp. and Port. naſus, Lat. næye, 
Sax. naeſs, Su. neus, Du. naſe, Dan. and H. Ger. ] 1. A pro- 
ent part of the face, which is the organ of the icent, and the 
der of the brain. Pope. 2. The end of any thing. Holder. 
eee ſagacity. We are not offended with a dog for having a bet 
0 10 than his maſter. Collier 3 a | 

To Nose one, verb af. 1. To ſcent, to ſell. Noſe him as you go 

'he ſtürs. Shakeſpeare. 2. To face, to oppoſe, to provoke or 
Front a perſon to his face. 2 85 | | 

To NosE. verb neut. to look big, to bluſter. Shakefpr are. 

No'ss BLEED, H. [of noſe and bleed) the herd yarrow. | 

No'se-GaY aH. [of naſe and gay] a poſie, a bunch or ſmall bun- 

wers. 

e a. [of noſe) wanting a noſe, deprived of a noſe. 
re. 

1 [of noſe and ſmart] the herb ereſſes. 

No'sLe [of noſe] the extremity or end of any thing; as, the nge 
of 2 pair of bellows. | | | 
Nos0'L0GY [roo0oies of „o., diſeaſe, and N, Gr. to deſeribe 
neatiſe concerning diſeaſes; alſo the doctrine of diſeaſes. WE 
NosoPos'T1C, adj, Lo, Diſcaie, and rte, Gr. to make] pro- 
being diſeaſes, ; 3 : p | 

No'sTR1LS, plur. of noſtril [nari, It. nere dyylv. Sax. nares, Lat. 
of tere and dypd, 2 hole, of dyplinn, Sax. to bore through) the 

fage of the nols; the cavity in the noſe. 5 

No'srRUM, al. Lat. a medicine not yet made public, but re- 
mining in ſome ſingle hand. 

Nor [nohe, ne, auhx, Sax. niet, Du. and L. Ger. nicht, H Ger. 
wn, no, It. 20, Sp.] 1. A particle or adverb of denying or refuſal. 
1, It denotes ceſſation or extinCtion : no more. Thine eyes are upon 
me, and I am #-t. Fob. | | 


0 


No'rapLe. % [Fr. and Sp. notabile, It. of natabilis, Lat.) 1 Sin - 
lar, rem? obs 
; It is ſometimes ſubſtantively uſed. One of thoſe notables. Addiſon. 
Careful, buſtling : in irony and contempt. | 
No'TABLENESS Tor notable ; natabilitas, Lat.] remarkableneſs, &c. 
nce of bufineſs, importance. | Sd 
NoTaBLY, adv. [of notable] 1. Memorably, ſingularly, remark- 


by. Bacon, 2. With ſhew of importance, with conſequence. Addi/or. 


Nota'RIAL, adj. [of not taken by a notary. Ayliffe. 
Tora RICON, the ot 4 ſpecies of the Jewiſh Cabala. 
NOTAR Y. ſubſft. [notaire, Fr. notajo, It. metario, Sp. of notarius, 
la] a ſcribe or ſcrivener, that takes notes, or makes ſhort draughts 
of obligations, contracts, &c. particularly of any thing that may 
concern the public. 
No'rary Public, a kind of ſcrivener who takes proteſts of bills, 
ad other tranſactions relating to mercantile affairs. | 
Nora'T10n [motatio, Lat. ] the act of marking any thing; alſo ſig- 
nifcation, meaning. South. | : ; ; 
Wrarion {with arithmeticians] the practice of regarding a thing 
by marks, as by letters or figures, the ſetting down any number pro- 
pounded in proper characters, and in their proper places. | 
Norcn ¶ acc hia, It.] a nick, a hollow cut in any thing. CGreaw, 
To Noren, verb abt. [fiom the ſubſt.] to cut in ſmall hollows, 


| No'rcnweeD [of notch and wweed] an herb called orach. 
Norte [for ne more] may not. Spenſer. MORIN 
NorE [Fr. nota, It. Sp. and Lat.] 1.A remark or explication in the 
'nargin, or bottom of a page of a book, an explicatory annotation, 
lan. 2. A ſhort writing, ſhort hint or ſmall paper containing an 
count of buſineſs. Davies. 3. Credit, eſteem, reputation, con- 
ſequence, - 4. [In traffic] a writ under a man's hand, by which one 
perſon engages to pay another a ſum of money, a paper given in con- 
ſellon of a lebt. 5. [Muſical] in relation totime. 6. A ſingle found in 
muſic. There are nine notes, vis. the large, the long, breve, ſemi - qua- 
er, minim, crotchet, quaver, ſemi-quaver, and demi-ſemi-quaver, 
al which are to be found in their proper places. The characters or 
nzks of theſe notes are uſually ſet E on a ſcale of five or ſix lines, 
b ierve as directions for keeping time in ſinging, or playing on any 


fort of muſical inſtrument. 7. Remark, memorandum, eſpecially in 


bort. hand, abbreviation, ſymbol. 8. Tune, voice. Theſe are 
v wherewith are drawn from the hearts of the multitude. Hooker, 
9 Notice, heed. 10. Reproach, ſtigma. 11. Account, informa- 
tn. 12. State of being obſerved. 13. A ſmall letter or piece of 
Paper with ſomething marked on it. 14. A written 22 
o Norg, verb ach. Inoter, Fr. notar, Sp. notare, It. note, Lat.] 1. 
Io obſerve, to take notice of, to remark, to heed, to attend. 2. To 
diver, to ſet down. 43. To charge with a crime. 4. [In muſic] 
my down the notes of a tune. 5. [In falconry] to prune the fea- 
ers. ; 
To Nore a Foreign Fill, is when a public notary goes to be a wit- 
5, or to take notice that a merchant will nor accept or pay it. : 
Nor. poor [of note and book} a book in which notes or ſhort hints 
memorandums are ſet down. | | 
No'Tep, part. adj. [of note] notable, famous, remarkable, cele- 
y eminent, | 
„rex [of note] he who notes, or takes notice. Ne 
o rums [of no and thing ; naGing, Sax. nathing, Scottiſh, nada, 
. and Port.] 1. N gation of being, nonentity, univerſal negation ; 
"poſed to ſomething. 2. Nonexiſtence. 3. Not any thing. Ad- 
Ven. 4. No other thing. Nothing but a ſteady reſolution. Wake. 
1 0 quantity or degree. Add nothing of ron, © Clarendon. 6. 


1 importance, no uſe, no value. Some of our late too nice fools 


, there is nothing in it. Speer. 7. No poſſeſſion or fortune. A 


extraordinary, obſervable. memorable. Clarendon. 


N Oo v 


man that from very ' nothing, is grown into an unſpeakable eſtate, 
Shak;ſp, 8. No difficulty, no crouble. We make norbleg of it. 455 
- A thing of no proportion. The charge is nothing to the profit, 
acen. 10. Trifle, ſomething of no conſideration or importance, 
Multiplication of nothings, Pipe. 11. Nothing has a kind of ad- 
1 in no degree, not at all. Auria nuthirg diſmay- 
. oi. 4 


No'rumoxsss [of wthing] 1. Nihility. Donne. 2. Nothing, a 


thing of no value. Hudibras. Non. ex. i 
on 8 rar. 3. Non. exiſtence, inſignificancy, 

No'Tice, Fr. [mtizia, It. noticia, Sp. of mnotitia, Lat.] 1. Obſer- 
vation, regard, heed, remark, Locke, 2, Intelligence given or re- 
ceived, advice, information. 

Noririea Tron, Fr. [norifcaxione, It.] the act of notifying or 
making known, the act of giving information or advice, repreſenta- 
tion by marks or ſymbols. elder. | 

To No“rirr, verb act. [mtifier, Fr. notificar, Sp. of norifico, Lat.] 
to m ke known, to give to underſtand, to declare, to publiſh. Hooker, 

No'Tion, Fr. [potio, Lat.] 1. The form of any thing repreſented 
or conceived in the mind, conception, idea, image; thought. 2. O- 


Pinion, ſentiment. Ad7i/or. 3. Underſtanding, ſenſe, intellectual fa- 
culty; a ſenſe frequent in Shakeſpeare, but obſolete. Shakeſpeare. 


No riovAL, imaginary, ideal, ſubſiſting only in idea, viſtonary, 
fantaſtical. It is merely a notional and imaginary thing. Bentley. 2, 
Pertaining to notions, dealing in ideas, not realiti s. G/anwille, 

Noriona'LiTY 7 notional} empty ungrounded opinion; an obſo- 
leie word. Glanville. 

No“ riox ALT Y, ate. [of notional] in idea, mentally, in our con- 
ception, though not in reality. Norris. 

No'Trionatness | of nti-nral] imaginarineſs. 

Norokr!'tTy. See NoToR10USNEsSS. | 

Noro xiovs [notoire, Fr. novoric, It. and Sp. of notorius, Lat.] pub- 
lickly known, evident, manifeſt, plain, apparent, not hidden. It is 
commonly uſed of things known, to their diſadvantage: whence by 
thoſe who do not know the true fignification of the word, an attro- 
cious crime is called a notorious crime, whether public or ſecret. 

NoTo'r1ovsLY, adv. [of notorious) evidently, manifeſtly, plainly, 
openly, publicly. | | 


NoTo'riousNess, or NoTor1'eTy [of notorious, or ntoriete, Fr.] 
manifeſtneſs, plainneſs, the ſtate of being publicly known, public 


fame. Addifon, 


To Norr, verb act. to ſhear. Ainſworth, 


+ No'TTINGH am, the capital of Nottinghamſhire, ſituated on the 
Lind, near its influx into the Trent. I tende two members to par- 
liament, and gives title of earl to the noble family of Finch. The 
county of Nottingham alſo ſends two members to parliament. 
No Tus (w7r®-,Gr.] the ſouth-wind. When 22s ſheds, Oc. Pope. 
No“ rw EAT, /ub/t. [of not and whear] Of wheat there are two 


forts. French, which is bearded ; and no:avheat, fo termed, becauſe 


it is unbearded, being contented with a meaner ſoil. Careavb. 


NoTw1THSTA NDING, conjunc, [of na- pið and peanvan, Sax. RE 3 


word, though in conformity to other writers called here a conjunction, 
is properly a participle adjective, as it is compounded of ner and at- 


ftanding,and anſwers eclactly to the Lat. non obflante : it is moſt properly 


and analogically uſed in the ablative caſe, ab.olute with a noun ; as, 


he is rich, notavithſftanding his loſs; it is not proper to ſay, he is rich 


notwithflanding he has loſt much: yet this mode of writing is too 
frequent, and Addiſon has uſed it. But when a ſentence follows, it is 
more grammatical to inſert ehat ; as, he is rich notwirh/tandirg that he 
has loſt much. When xorwithfanding is uſed ablolutely, the expreſ- 


ſion is elliptical, this or that being underſtood. Fohbnfor] 1. Without 


hindrance or obſtruction from. 2. Although; this is not proper. 3. 
Nevertheleſs, however. os. oy 


Nova“ Tlaxs, ſo named of Novara, or (as I think the name is 


conſtantly read in St. Cyprian's letters, and in that aſcribed to Corneli- 
5 biſhop of Rome) Nowatian, a Roman preſbyter, who formed a Schilm 


| [or rent] from the church, after the Decian perſecution, and about the 


middle of the 3d century; grounded on her ſipf oſed unlawful relaxa- 
tion of diſcipline, by readmitting the /ap/ea, on their repentance, to 
her communion, For this it ſeems Nowatian judged too great an in- 
dulgence ; © not conſidering, ſays Cornelius, under whole epiſcopal 
adminiſtration this controverſy aroſe, that they, who were rounded in 
the front of the battle, i. e. in the Dectan perſecution, did afterwards, 
7. e. in the ſecond engagement, ſo courageouſly perſevere, as, after 
the example of the good ſhepherd, to reſign their lives, and ſhed their 
blood.” CYPRIANI Opera Ed. Eraſm. p. 496. But ſuppoſing there 


might have been in thoſe days ſome inſtances of too great a lenity 


ſhewn to deſerters; yet it was carrying the proteſt very far indeed, for 
Nowvatian on this occaſion, not only to procure for himſelf a ſchiſna- 
tical ordination ; but alſo when become a biſhop, . per plurimas cici- 


tates noves apoſtolos ſuos emittere, &c. i. e. to ſend (as St. Cyprian ex- 


preſſes it) his »ew apo/t/e; through many a city, though already pro- 

vided with their own true and faithful biſhops, and who had given 

ample proofs of their zeal and ſteddineſs under the Pagan perſecution, 

and over their heads, to dare create a/ios PSEUDEPISCOP0s, 7. e. other 

falſe biſhops; and by ſo doing at once overthrow that vine conftitu- 

tion [DEI TRADITIONEM] on which epiſcopacy was grounded, and the 
univerſal well - connected uniTyY of the church.” p. 117. Nor did 

he ſtop here ; but ventured (as we are informed, p. 318,) to rebaptize 

thoſe who came over to him from the church. On which laſt circum- 

ſtance, St. Cyprian's reflection is well-worth our notice; Novatianus 

fimiarum more, &c. i. e. Nevatian acts like your apes, who, though 
they are not men, would mimic men; as propoſing [by this ftep] to 
aſſume To HIMSELF the authority of the caTroLIc church, when in 

fact he is without the pale of the church.” To rebaptize therefore, in 
the conſtruction of this antient writer, was in effect to zneburch thoſe, 
from whom they rebaptized. On this foot both the Donatifi; and Eu- 

nomians rebaptized the catholics that came over to them; as judgi 

them at that time too corrupt in doctrine, diſcipline, &c. to — 

the name of a church. And on the ſelf- ſame foot St. Cyprian him- 

ſelf rebaptiſed (as he tells 7 319.) the converts from Sadellianifer, 

Marcioniſm, &c. I mean as judging their former baptiſm to have been 

originally null and void. For how, ſays he, p. 323, can that 

man obtain remiſſion of ſins by baptiſm, who denies the 8 

| | 55 
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"NOW 


Gos, the Farnrs of Chri/? (as did in his judgment both the Marcio- 
nites and Patripaſſans) when Chriſt received from that wery Father 
the very authority by which we are baptized. and r or God z 
that Father, whom he ftiled ** Nis GREATER ;": from whom he IT- 


TIONED to be glorified, and wosk WILL he fulfilled, even to the 


obedience of drinking the cup, and undergoing death? What is it in 
effect but to become partakers with heretics, to affirm that he can ob- 
tain remiſſion of ſin, under covert of the name of Chrift ; who grievouſly 


blaſphemes and ſins againſt the FaTHER, and Lok Gov or Chriſt”? 


See MaRC1ONITES, SABELLIANS {or PATRIPASSIANS] CHURCH, and 
CaTHAR1aNs, compared; and under the laß word read © CaTHAR1 ”. 
Nov. is uſed as an abbreviation for Noyember. 1 517 i 
Nova“ TiO, Fr. aon, It. nowntio, Lat. in civil law) the in- 
troduction of ſomething new ; alſo a chaoge or alteration of an obli- 
gation, whereby it becomes extinguiſhed and annihilated. or an en- 

tering into a new obligation from one perſon to another, 


| Nova'ror, Lat. one who makes or introduces ſomething new, a 
changer of the ſtate, an uſurper. | 


No vEL, 4%. [neve/lus, Lat. nowella, It, nouvelle, novatu, 18 1. 
New, not antient, unuſual, not uſed of old. 2. [In the civil law] 
appendant to the code, and of later enaction. 

No vgl, /ub/t. ¶ nouvel e, Fr. novella, It. novela, Sp. of nowellus, 
Lat.] 1. An ingenious relation of a pleaſant ad venture or intrigue, a 
ſhort romance, a ſmall tale, generally of love. 2. A law annexed to 


the code. The ae are 168 volumes of the civil law, added to the 


codex by the emperor Juſtinian. 122 
No'veLtsT [vonwveliſte, Fr.] 1. Innovator, aſſertor of novelty. Ba- 
con. 2. A writer of novels. | mY 
No'veLNsss, or No'veLTY [nowitas, Lat. noveaute, Fr. novita, It. 
n:vedad, Sp] the ſtate of that which is new, or unknown to former 
times, new neſs, innovation or change. See INNOVATION. 
Nove'MBER [rowvembre, Fr. and It. noviembre, Sp. novembro, Port. 
november, fo called of nowem, Lat. nine, being the ninth month of the 
year, beginning at March, which when the Romans named the 
months, was accounted the firſt] the eleventh month beginning at Ja- 
nuary. - 4 7 
Nov'ustlts, the gods of the Sabines, a ſpecies of gods worſhip- 
d by the antient Romans. See NoveNsILES. 20 bo 
No vEN AR, /ubft. the number of nine, nine collefiively. Brown. 


| Nove'xsiLEs [dit nowen/des, among the Romans]. heroes newly 
received into the number of their gods; or elſe thoſe gods of the pro- 


vinces and kingdoms, which they had conquered, an 
offered ſacrifices. 5 | e e 
 Nove'sCaL, adj. [nowercalis, Lat.] pertaining to a mother-in-law, 
beſeeming a mother-in-law, having the manner of a ſtep- mother. 
Nou, abt. [nada, Sp. nahc, ne auha, not any thing, or nophie, 


to which they 


Sax. ] 1. Nothing, not any thing. 2. To ſet at nought, to flight, 


not to value,. to diſregard, | &< | | 5 
No'vice, /ub/i. Fr. [novizio, It. nowicio, Sp. of aii, Lat.] 1. 


A new beginner in any art or profeſſion, a raw, unſkilful, and unex- 
perienced perſon, one not acquainted with any thing, a freſh man. 2. 


One who has entered a religious houſe, but not yet taken the vow. 
2 » . * 3 . . P * +» \%\ 
*Novi'ctaTE, or Novi'tlaTE [noviciat, Fr. novixiato, It. ncwicid- 


do, Sp. of now:tiatus, Lat.] 1. Noviceſhip, the time during which a 


rſon is a novice, the ſtate of a novice. 2. [With Roman catho- 
Fes; a year of probation appointed for the trial of religious, whether 


* 


or not they have a vocation, and the neceſſary qualities for living in 


the rules, to the obſervation of which they are to bind themſelves by 


vow. 3. The houſe or place where novices are inſtructed. 


No'vity [nouveaute, Fr. novita, It. of novitas, Lat.] newnels, 
novelty. Brown. r 

Nout, a. the crown of the head. See NoLL. 

Novo ſof ne would] would not. Spenſer. | We 

Noux [nom, Fr. nome, It. nombre, Sp. nomen, Lat. with gramma- 
rians] the firſt part in ſpeech, denoting the name of a thing. 
To Nov'r15H, verb act. [nutrio, Lat. nourrir, Fr. nudrire, It. nu- 
arir, Sp. nutrir, Port.] 1. To feed, to promote growth or ſtrength 


as foo does. Bacon. 2. To encreaſe or ſupport by food or aliment 


of any kind, 3. To ſupport, to keep or maintain. Pharaoh's 
daughter took him up and »:uri/hed him. Ads. 4. To encourage, to 


| foment. Hooker. 5. To train up or educate. Neither do I zouri/o up 


young men. //aiab. 


| To Nov' ais, verb neut. To gain nouriſhment ; unuſual. Bacon. 


Novu'r1SHABLE {of nouriſb] ſuſceptive of nouriſhment. Grew. 
'Nov'r1sHER [of nouri/h] the perſon or thing that nouriſhes. 
Nov'r1SHING, part adj. [nourrant, Fr. nutriens, Lat.] affording 
nuriſhment. See TO Novrisn. | 
Nov'RISHMENT | nourriture, nouriſſement, Fr. nutrimento, It. nutri- 
miente, Sp.] 1. Food, Fc. that which nouriſhes the body, that which 
is given or received in order to the ſupport or encreaſe of growth or 
ſtrength. 2. Nutrition, ſupport of ſtrength. Milton. 3. Suſtenta- 
tion, ſupply of things needful. Hooker, 125 
No“ ukRK IT URE, /t. [nourriture, Fr. this was afterwards contract- 
ed to nurture] education, inſtruction. Spenſer. | 
No uRsLIN c, /«b/t. the nurſe, the nurſling. Spenſer. 
Novu'1SHABLE, adj. [of nouriſh] ſuſceptive of nouriſhment, Greav. 


To No'vstL, verb ad. [of nuxxle, nooxle, nooſe] to entrap, to en- 


ſnare, as in a nooſe or trap. 

Now, adv. (nu, Sax. nu, Dan. Su. Du. and L. Ger. nun, H. 
Ger.] 1. At this time, at the time preſent. 2. A little while ago. 
Walter. z. At one time, or in one reſpe&, at another time, New 


bigh, now low. Pepe. 4. It is ſometimes. a particle of connection, 


like the French er, and Latin autem. 5. After this, fince things are 

ſo; in familiar language. L Eſtrange. 6. Now and then, at one time 

and another, uncertainly. Sore | 5 | 
Now, ſubPt. preſent moment. An eternal now does ever laſt. 

Cowley, "4 ods | 

_ Now-apaYs, adv. at this time. 


No D, adj. [nout, Fr. in heraldry} wreathed, knotted, of the 


Latin, nodatus, and ſignifies ſome intricacy in the way of knotting, 

and is applied to ſuch tails of animals as are very long, and ſometimes 

are repreſented in coat armour, as if tied in a knot. Brozwn, 

No IS, ſ«b}t.. I from neue, O. Fr. which they now write age] the 
riage knot; obſolete, Crate. 


No wu, adv. [of no and where) not in any place. 


| No'wies, jub. [of as and aui; this is comma f 
ten by Sean barbarians now] not in ay * an wi 
entley. 1 | 
Now. [hnol, Sax.] the top of the head, the 
* ox, Lat. night, an imaginary goddeſs „ yay See Not, 
No'x10vs, adj. [nocivo, It. of noxius, Lat.] 1. Hurtfy] of 
miſchievous, deſtructiye, unwholſome. 2, Gui ty, criminal enlive, 
in the eye of the law. Bramball. . 
VMeterg wy, [of roxio een perniciouſly, _ 
o 'X10USNEss [ of noxious] offen iveneſs, hurtfulne 
neſs. Hammond. | : winch, unwholefone. 
Noz LE, ſubſt. [of naſe] the noſe, the ſnout, the end. 
| K. 1 | is an abbreviation of new file. 
To Nu'sBLE, verb act. to bruiſe with handy cuffs, 4; | 
_ Nu'piLs, adj. ¶ nubilis, Lat.] hls i 70 Ker 


for 
rior. marriage. 


oudy. | e | 

Nuc!'etRovs [of aucifer, Lat.] nut bearing. 
: Nuckia'nmz Glandulæ, Lat. [fo called from pr. Nuck, 
in Holland, who firſt diſcovered them] certain kernels or 


NuziLo'se, adj. or Nu'siLovs La. It. of nubiliſa La) 


a phyſician 


ed in that part of the ſkull where the eye is placed en «6 


_ muſcle of the eye, and the bone os jugale n the abgy. 
_ Nv'cLevs; Lat. the kernel of a nut; alſo any thi 7 
matter is gathered or conglobated. e de ee About which 


Nucrkus, Lat. [with aſtronomers] the head of a comet: ale a 

central or middle part of a planet. 4 PS met; allo the 
NuDe [nud, Fr. nuda, It. of ndus, Lat.] naked, bare, 
Nuve [with botanic writers] without leaves; and it is not only 


plied to talks when they grow without leaves, but to ſeeds whe 1 they 


are incloſed in no veſſel. 


Nv pirs [with ſurgeons] pledgets dipt in ointment, for ſores or 4 


diſeaſes of the womb. _ 91 
Nu'pirixs [in painting and ſculpture] is uſed to ſignify thoſe 

of a human figure, not covered with any drapery, or thoſe arts 

where the carnations appear. t 5 * 
 Nuviry [nudite, Fr. nuditd, It. of nuditas, Lat.] nakedneſz: 

naked parts. Dryden. f . 8 


Nvpirx lin painting] a picture repreſenting a naked perſon. 5 


Nu' rl [ayau, Fr. in architecture] the ſpindle of a winding flair. 
caſe. See Nxw EI. „ | 
. Nuea'aty, or NuGa'titY [nugacitas, from nugacis, 
gax, nugalitas, Lat.] trifling-talk or behaviour, futili y. 
Nur IoN Langer, Lat.] the act or practice of trifling. Bacoy, 

Nvu'1saxce, Fr. 1. Something . noxious or offenſive, 2. (In lay] 
ſomething that incommodes the neighbourhood,  * _ : 

Nuke [zuca, It.] the hinder part of the head, the noddle. 
To Nuxx, verb act. Fnullus, Lat.) to annul, to annihilate, to de. 
prive of efficacy or exiſtence. Grew. DIC et: | 


gen. of ny. 


5 „ 


Nur, aq. [nullo, It. nulo, Sp. aullus, L 1.1 void, of no force, 


ineffectual. Swif?. 1 


LE 


P t 12 2g roads G5 .261[- 
 NuLL, Aubſt. ſomething of no power, or. of no meaning. Ban. 


f 4 * 
Nu'LLED, part adj. made void. 


Nurxrrix rv aullita, It. aulidad, Sp. nullictas, Lat.] nullity, no- 4 
thingneſs. | | me 3 | 


To Nu xxirx, verb a. [of nullu, and: fo or facto, Lat.] to make 
. nullits, Fr.] 1. The Slate of being nil 


void, and of none effect. 
Nu'LLITy [ rullitas, Lat 
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. 


and void, or of no effect, want of force or efficacy. South. 2. Wat 


of exiſtence. Bacon. 


Nuws,. adj. [benume 


- 


$ benumbed, Sax. ]. * Deprived in a great 1 


meaſure of the power of motion and ſenſation, chill, motionleſs. Like 3 
a ſtony ſtatue cold and aumb. Shakeſpeare, 2. Benumbing, producing 
chillneſs, All thin and naked to the aumb cold night. eas) pak FE 


To Nunn, verb ad. to deaden, to ſtupify, to make dull o 
tion or ſenſation. Bolingbroke. | 


neſs. 


mo- Y 


Nu'usEDNESõS [of numbed] torpor, interruption of ſenſation, chil- E 


 Nu'vper [aumerus, Lat. nombre, Fr. numero, It. Sp. and Port.] W 
1. Any particular collection of unites, as even and odd. 2. The ipe- 
cies of quantity by which it is computed how many. 3. Many more 
than one. 4. Multitude that may be reckoned. Nations and tribes MW 
out of number. 2 Eſdras. 5. Comparative multitude. Number ite 
importeth not much in armies. Bacon. 6. Aggregated multitude. W 
You may ſend for your ſick and the reſt of your number. Bacon. 7. 
Harmony, proportions calculated by number. Milton. 8. Verks, 
poetry. Pope. . (A grammar] in the noun, is the variation or change 


3 


of termination to ſignify a number more than one. 


To Nu'MBER, verb ad, .[aumero, Lat. nombrer, Fr.] 1. To count 1 


or reckon, to tell how many. 2. To fteckon as one of the ſame kind. 
He was numbered with the tranſgreſſors. //atah. 


Abſelute NumBeRs [with algebraiſts] are all numbers expreſſed I 


by figures and cyphers, not having any letters joined to them. 
Broken NuukExs, are fractions, ſuch as conſiſt of ſeveral parts of 

unity, as a part to the whole. "x 

_  Compaſite NUMBER, or Compound NUMBER 18 arithmetic] a num- 

ber which may be divided, by ſome number, le 

ſelf, but greater than unity. 


than the compoſite it- J 


. Golden Numsir [with aſtronomers] a period of 9 years, at the 


end of which the ſun and moon nearly return to have 
in the ſame parts of the zodiac as before. g 

Inperfect Nuukkas, are ſuch, whoſe aliquot parts being ad. 
ded together, make either more or leſs than the whole number, an 
are either abundant or defective. 


Incompoſite NumBBR, PrimeNumBER, or Simple NUMBER ſin arith- } 


metic] a number which can only be divided or meaſured by itlelt or 

by unity, without leaving any remainer, | die 
Irrational NumBes, is a ſurd, or a number that is incommenſars 

with unity. 2 X 
Perfeft Nunes, are ſuch whoſe aliquot parts, being added tog 

ther, make the whole number, as 6,. 28. &c. ; 5 
Prime Nuuzkx, is that which is only diviſible by unity, #5 3 

7 are. 


Rational NumBER, is ſuch as is commenſurable with unity. 
1 | * Fay 


e ſame aſpects 


NUR 
MBzRrs, the ſame as integers, i. e. or thoſe that in the 

1 refer to unity, as a whole does to a part. 

Nu uBERER [of number] he who numbers. 1% 

NuungxT 8s, adj. [of number] innumerable, more than can be 
_ the fourth book of Moſes, ſo called from its giving 
account of the numbering of the Iſraelits; numbers in poetry. See 
Mr eps [nombles, F. r.] the intrails of a deer, &c. : 

Nu'wsnzss [of numb) interruption of ation or ſenſation, torpor, 
ſupifaction, deadneſs. South. 5 | 
 U'MERABLE) adj. [numerabile, It. of numerabilis, Lat.] that may 
red. | 
ns al, adj. Fr [numerale, It. of numeralis, from numeras, 
Lat. number] pertaining to number, conſiſting of numbers. Locke. 

NuwBRAL Letters, are thoſe letters which are generally uſed for 
numbers , as L for 50, C for 100, D for 500, M for 1000. 

Nu'MERALLY, adv. [of numeral} according io number. Brown. 
Nu'veRals. See NUMERAL Letters. i 

Nu'MERARY, adj, [ numerus, Lat.] belonging to a certain num- 
ber. fe : 25 

NumtRa'T10N, Fr. [numerazione, It. numeratio, Lat.] 1. The act of | 
numbering. 2. Number contained. Brown. 3. [In arithmetic] the 
rule that teaches the notation of nun bers, and method of reading num- - 
hers regularly noted. | 

NUAMEXATToR, Lat. one who numbers. : ett 

NuMERATOR [numerateur, Fr.) 1. That number which ſerves as the 
common meaſure to others. 2. [Of a fraction] is the number placed 
above the ſeparating line, and expreſſing the number of the parts of 
anity in any fraction, as 4, where 4 is the numerator, 

NuME'RICAL, adj. [numerique, Fr. numerico, It. numerus, Lat.] 
1. Pertaining to number, numeral, denoting number. 2. The ſame 
not only in kind or ſpecies, but in number. South. 3. Particular, 
individual. | | | 
yr TEE adv, [of numerical] with reſpe& to ſameneſs in 
number, individually. That the ſulpher of antimony would be but 
wnerically different from the diſtilled butter or oil of roſes. Boyle. 

Nu'mertsT [numerus, Lat.] one that deals in numbers. The doc- 
tine of the numeriſts, Brown, 

NUMERO“SITY [numeroſus, Lat.] 1. Number, the ſtate of being nu- 
nerous. Nameroſity of aſſertors. Brown. 2. Harmony, numerous 
flow. | | 

Nuwz'Ro, a term which merchants and others prefix to a certain 
number of things, marked thus [Ne] | 
Nu'mEROUs [nombreux, Fr. numerofo, It. and Sp. of numereſus, Lat.] 
1, Abounding in number, manifold, conſiſting of many, not few. 
Not ſo much obſerved for having a numerous as a wiſe conncil. Bacon. 
2. Melodious, muſical, conſiſting of parts rightly numbered. His 
yer es are ſo numerous, ſo various, and fo harmonious. Dryden. 


while the ponderal drachma continued the ſame, juſt as our ponderal 
libra remains as it was, tho' the aummary hath much decreaſed. Ar- 
buthnot. 7 5 | 

Nou'MMULAR, adj. [of nummus, Lat. money] pertaining to mo- 


ney, - | 
"FREY Jubſt. [probably from aumb, dull, ſtupid, and Mull. 
Jobyſon] 1. A dullard, a dolt, a block head. | 

Or toes and fingers in this caſe, : 

Of numſtull's ſelf would take the place. Prior. | 
2. The head; in ludicrous language. They have talked like numb- 
ſells. Arbuthnot and Pope. Ph 

Nu"MsKULLED, adj. [of rnunfeull] dull, ſtupid, doltiſh. That 

dod-pated, numfeulled ninnyhammer of yours. Arbuthnot. 


one who has bound herſelf by vow to a 43 life, ſeparated herſelf 
from the world, and devoted herſelf to the ſervice of God, and the 
ſeverer duties of religion, being ſecluded in a cloiſter from the world 
and the converſe of men. The moſt blooming toaſt in the iſland 
might have been a nun. Adai/on. | | . 

Nux, a bird called a titmouſe. | | 

Nu'ncaion, an af:ernoon's repaſt, a meal between dinner and ſup- 
per. Hudibras, | . 

Nu'ncio [ronce, Fr. zunxio, It. of nuncius, Lat.] 1. A meſſenger, 
one that brings tidings. Brown, 2. A fort of ſpiritual envoy from 


the pope. 
No NCIATURE [monciature, Fr. nonziatura, It. nuncio, Lat.] the 
office of a nuncio. 
UNCUPAT1VE, or NUNCUPa'TORY, adj. [ noncupatif, Fr. nuncu- 
wn Lat.] publickly or ſolemnly declaratory, pronounced ver- 
ally, 


Nuncu'raTive Will (in civil law] a will or teſtament made be- 

re witneſſes by word of mouth, and not by writing. 

Nv'xpina en the Romans] a goddeſs, who, as they believed, 
preided over the purifiations or luſtrations of children, which ſome de- 
ye from none, Lat. becauſe the male infants were not purified till 
the gth day; but the females on the 8th. See Cigcumcision. 

Nu'xxery [of nun] a convent or cloiſter of nuns, or of women 
under a vow of chaſtity, dedicated to the ſeverer duties of religion. 

UPTUAL, adj. Fr. [auxiale, It. nuptualis, Lat.] png to 
e ür 2 marriage, conſtituting marriage, uſed or done in mar- 
ave, aylor. 
rut, abn. [like the Latin unpti, without a ſingular] mar- 


or wedding. 


nc, PT VALIST\, a bride or bridegroom, or one who makes 

es, 

er nourrifſe, nourrice, Fr. of nutrix, Lat.] 1. One who takes care 

Q ck pe ons. 2, A woman that has the care of another's child, 3. 

"mn Who breeds, educates or protects. 4. An old women, in con- 

and 5. The ſtate of being nurſed. 6. [In compoſition] any 
1 that ſupplies food. Walton. 

To Nuask, verb ad. [from the noun, or by contraction from nou- 

110; nourrir, Fr. nutrire, It. nutrio, Lat.] 1. To take care of, to tend 
ck. 2. To bring up a child not one's own. 3. To bring up 

1 thing young. 4. lo pamper, to foment. 5. To nouriſh, to 
* 6. To ſotten, to cheriſh, to encourage. 


Nu'uuakv, adj. [mnummus, Lat.] relating to money. All the 


Nux [nun, Sax. zoneo, Fr. qu. non nupta, Lat. i. e. not married]! 


NYM 


Nu'sszs [of aurſe] 1. One that nurſes. Shakeſpeare, | 
moter, — —— 5 8 

Nv'as AY [of nourriſſe, Fr. a nurſe] 1. A nurſe's chamber, or place 
where young children are nurſed and brought up. 2. The act or of- 
ſice of nurſing. 3. That which is the object of a nurſe's care. MI. 
ton. 4. [Among gardeners] a plot of ground or place ſet apart in a 
garden or orchard, for raiſing young trees, ſtocks or plants, to be 
tranſplanted to other ground. 5. The ſtate or place where any thing 
is foſtered or brought up, from a nurſery of children, or whence any 
thing is to be removed, from a nurſery of trees. 


Nu'sszxy, a college of youn ons deſi 1e miniſt 
flor wer ge of young 5 deſigned for the miniſtry 
Nu xsT Ivo (of »wſe] one nurſed up, a fondling. See CartsTiING, 
Nux runs {contracted from nourriture, Fr.] 1. Education, inftruc- 
tion, inſlitution. Little uſed. Spenſer. 2. Diet, food. Milton. 
To Nu'aTure, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To train, to bring 
up, to educate. Wotton, 2. To nurture uþ; to bring by food and 
care to maturity. Bentley. | 92 
Nvu'sance Lauiſance, Fr.] annoyance. See Nulsaxvck. . 
To Nu'sTLE, verb a&. to fondle, to cheriſh. Corrupted from 
nurſie. Ainſworth, | 
Nur [nut, Sax. noot, Du. noet, Su. and Ger. nuſz, H. Ger. noi x, 
Fr. noce, It. nuez, Sp. nux. Lat.] 1. A fruit or kernel included in a ſhell, 
or a ſeed included in a brittle, but not ſtony ſhell ; if the ſhell and 
kernel are in the centre of a pulpy fruit, they then make not a nut 


but a ſtone. 2. A ſmall body, with teeth that correſpond with th 
teeth of Wheels. Wilkins. 6 N e the 


Nor [with anatomiſts] the glands. 
Nu'TBROwN, a4. [of nut and brown] brown, like a ripe nut that 
has been kept long Milton. | 
Nu'Tcracker [of nut and crack] an inſtrument uſed for breaking 
nuts by preſſure. | 
Nu'TcaLL [of nut and gall} excreſcence of an oak. Brown. 
3 Nvu'r3oBBER, or Nu'TPECkER, /ubſ?. the name of 
a Dird. | x 
. Nu'Trook, [of aut and hook] a ſtick, with a hook at the end, to 
pull down boughs that the nuts may be gathered. | 
NuTa'T1on [with aſtronomers] a kind of trepidation or tremulous 
motion of the axis of the earth, whereby in each annual revolution it- 
- twice inclined to the ecliptic, and as often returns to its former po- 
tion. | 
NuTRICA'TION [ autricatis, Lat.] nouriſhment. The tongue of this 


animal is a ſecond argument to overthrow this airy nutrication. Brow. 


Nu'TMec [from nut and miguet, Fr. nux moſchata, Lat. i. e. the 
muſked * a ſpice, the fruit of a tree as big as a pear tree, growing 
in the iſland of Banda in the Eaſt-Indies. The nutmeg is a kernel of 
a large fruit not unlike the peach, and ſeparated from that and from 
its inveſtient coat, the mace, before it is ſent over to us; except that 


the whole fruit is ſometimes brought to us in preſerve. 


Male NuTMEs, a nutmeg different from the common, being longer, 
and weaker as to fragrance. | | 

Nu'TRIMENT [autrimento, It. nutrimentum, Lat.] nouriſhment, food. 

NuTRIMENTAL, adj. [of nutriment] alimental, having the qua- 
lities of nouriſhment or food. Arbutbnot. 

Nurxt'riox, Fr. [nutrizione, It. nutritio, from nutrio, Lat. to 
nouriſh] the act or quality of nouriſhing or encreaſing growth, nou- 
riſhment. „ | 

NuT&r'Ti0us, 2. [nutricius, from autrio, Lat. to nouriſh] nou- 
riſhing. | . 

Nurgi'rious Juice [with anatomiſts] a juice which affords nou- 
riſhment to the ſeveral parts of the body. | 1 

 Nu'TrITIVE, adj. [neutritißf, Fr. nutritive, It. and Sp. from autrio, 
Lat.] nouriſhing, or that ſerves for nouriſhment, nutrimental. 
Nu'T&RITURE [nutrio, Lat.] the power of nouriſhing. Harvey, 


Nu'T$HELL [of aut and fel] the hard ſubſtance that incloſes the 


kernel of the nut. Locke. 

NuT-TREE [of nut and tree] a tree that bears nuts, a hazle. 

Nux, Lat, 1. A nut. 2. [With botaniſts] any fruit that has a 
hard kernel. | | | 

To Nvu'zzLE, verb act. [this word in its original fignification ſeems 
corrupted from ure; but when its original meaning was forgotten, 
writers ſuppoſed it to come from zozz/e or noſe, and in that ſenſe uſed 
it] to nurſe, to foſter. Sidney. 

To Nu'zzLE, verb neut. 1. To go with the noſe down like a hog. 
Arbuthnot. 2. To neſtle, to hide the head, as a young child does in 
his mother's boſom. | | | 

NycTaLo'Pla e of wxr®-, by night, a., blind, and 
ors, Gr. ſight.] a diſeaſe in the eyes, which is two-fold. 1. A dim- 
neſs of fight in the night or in dark places, without any defect in the 
light. 2. A dimneſs of fight in the light, and a clear fight in ſhady 
or dark places. GoxR vs defines it thus, The nictalops, ſays he, 
is one that ſees by day; but by night, or in the evening, nothing. Or, 
as AcTUaR. 2 Meth. c. 7. ſays, who after /un/et ſees but dimly, and 
nothing in the night. Euſiathius in Oayſſ. A. p 21. aſſigns its true ezy- 
mology by ſaying, rr 0 . a- To; was, APPENDIX ad 
Tbeſaur. H. Stephan. Conflantin. &c. 

Nycrü'lia Correia, of uk, night, and rraw, Gr. to ſacrifice 
or celebrate religious duties] nocturnal orgies of Bacchus, which once 
every three years were celebrated for three nights ſucceſſively, with 
flambeaux, drinking in fo riotous and diſorderly a manner, that the 
Romans aboliſhed them. 

NYcTHE'MER [xlnueger, Gr.] the ſpace of 24 hours, an intire 
night and day, or by a Jewy/ idiom, PART of that ſpace, Math. xii. 
ver. 40. 

Nymen [nywphe, Fr. nim ha, It. nympha, Lat. wwpn, Gr.] 1. A 

ddeſs of the woods, meadows, or water, as river, ſprings, lakes, 
B. 2. Applied by HougR to a fine woman, whether married or 
unmarried, 

Ny'mPHa [rpPn, Gr.] the little ſkin wherein inſeQs are incloſed, 

both while they are in the egg, or after they have undergone an ap- 
parent transformation, or the n change of the eruca; a palmer worm 
or maggot, in ſuch inſects as undergo a transformation; or it is rather 
the growth or increaſe of the eruca, whereby the figure of the ſucceed- 
ing animal is beginning to be expreſſed by the explication of its mem- 
bers, which before lay involved up 5 the eruca (as a plant is 2 7 
9 6 
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ſeed) ſo that nympha is only the animal under that imperfe& form. 
It is ſometimes called c>ry/a/is, ſometimes aurelia, and by others Ne- 
cydalus. N 1 
Nxurnæx {with anatomiſts] two ſmall; ſoft pieces of fleſh, one 
on each fide the vulva [or great chink] they are of a /pongious ſub 


ſtance, and ful! of &/ood we/jels. Keil. See NyMPHoTOMY. 2 
Ny'myns, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a hollowneſs or void ſpace in 


| the rether Up. 


NywPiy'a. Lat. [rwpPae, Gr.] the water-lilly or water roſe. 
NxMurfxA, Lat. [in Rome] certain baths or grottos ſacred to the 
nymphs; from whole ſtatues, which adorned them, or from the 
waters and fountains which they afforded, they were ſo called. 
NymPHEz UM [rpPao, of wapn, Gr. a bride] a public hall or 
building among the ancients, richly furniſhed and adorned for public 
haoqnening, where thoſe, who wanted conveniencies at home, held 
their marriage feaſts. | 
NyMPHOMA'NLa, Lat {waps, the nymphæ, and wana, Gr. mad- 
neſs] the furor utcrinus, à diſtemper which provokes women to tranſ- 


_ reus their father, were appointed to the ſea. 


NYS 
greſs the bounds of common modeſty without reſtraint, 

Ny meno'Towy, Lat. [opPoropun, Gr.] a Cutting off th 
phe, the protuberance ot which ſometimes hinders th : 510 
or makes it difficult. See NxurHR. Dr. Keil ſays 1 
labia of the great chink being a little ſeparated, there a Bat the 
NYMPHA, One on each fide the chink; and that they are 5 Fear the 
pieces of fleſh, reſembling the membranes that hang under * 
of pullets. Keil”s Anatomy. p. 9. We muſt refer our Kay oo 
104. for the account of their uſe. See CLirors and N E ED 
and under the laſt read [in the line there quoted from Het, 
ynerevheg, Wc, | 

Nxurus, plur. of nymph Crna, Gr.] they were 
tie nateæ, the * dryades, and = 3 in E pi 
ou meadows, among the green paſtures. The nazade wer 
ountains and rivers; and the nereides that took their name 


Claſſes ; 
„In the 


* In IncLisn, Dryads ; io Naiads, Nereids. &c. 
Nys [a corruption of ze 14] non is, not is. Obſolete, Spenſer 


O A ÞT 


o, Roman; Oo, Italic; Q o, Engliſh ; O 6 Saxon; are 


the fourteenth letters in order of the alphabet; o', the fif- 
teenth, and Q. the 24th of the Greek, and), the 6th. 
of the Hebrew. | 

O has in Engliſh either a long ſound, as drone, groan, 


| Broke, coal, droll; or a ſhort ſound, as got, not, prong, long. It is 
uſually denotea long by a ſervile @ ſubjoined, as loan, or by e at the 


end of the ſyllable, as hone, bone: when theſe vowels are not append- 
ed, it is generally ſhort, except before /, as aroll, ſcroll, and even 
nat ſhort, as /ol/, poll. | 

O, is not ſounded in people, jeopardy, c. 

O, with the ancients, was a numeral letter ſignifying 11. 

©, with a daſh. ſtood for eleven millions. 

O is uied as an interjection of calling, exclamation or wiſhing. 

Oar, falt. [this word is variouſly written, auf, ofe, and oph; it 
ſeems a corruption of ozph, a demon or fairy; in German alf, from 
Wh ch our ef; and means properly the ſame with changeling : a fool- 
iſÞ chiid left by malevolent %s or fairies in the place of one more 
wi. „, which they ſteal way. Fohrſon] 1. A changeling, a fooliſh 
child left by the fairies. 2. A volt, bl»ckhead or idiot. 

Oris, «dj. [of of | fupid, doltith. Wo 

Oxa"risnness [of cage] Rupidity, dulneſs. | 

Oak ſeicke, Du. eithe, Ger. eek, Su. anc, or æc, Sax.) a durable 
tree, No tree beareth ſo many battard fruits as the oak: for, beſides 
the acorns, it beareth galls, oak-apples, oak nuts, which are inflam- 
mable, and oak-berries, ſticking cloſe to the body of the tree without 
fink. Bacon. | : 

O. « [evergreen] an ever-green tree, whoſe wood is accounted very 
gad or many forts of tools and utenſils, and affords the moſt durable 
ch cel in the world. Miller. = 

Car of Peruſalem, an herb. | 

C+x-aPPLE [of cak and apple] a kind of ſpongy excreſcence on the 
oak. con. 


OE, adj. [of cat} pertaining to an oak, made of oak, ga- 


thered from oak. Bacon. 
O-"xex Hin, a ſort of fruit ſo called from its hardneſs, which yields 


an excellent juice very much like the Weſtbury apple in nature, tho? 


not in ſhape. Mortimer. | 

Oak au, or Oa'xuM, old ropes untwiſted, and pull'd out again 
into hemp Ike hurds of flax, to be uſed with pitch in the calking of 
ſhips, Sc. | | 

Siena, a market town of Rutlandſhire, in the vale of Catmos, 
97 miles from London. 

Oar [age, Sax. perhaps by alluſion to the common expreſſion of 
plowing the water, from the ſame root with ear, to plow, aro, Lat.] 
1. A long pole with a broad end, by which veflels are driven in the 
water, the reſiſtance made by water to the oar, puſhing on the veſſel. 
2. [Among miner-] See Ox. 

To Oar, verb neut. from the ſubſt.] To row. And oar'd with 
labouring arms along the flood. Pope. = 

To Oar, verb act to impel by rowing. Shakeſpeare. 

O Rx, adj. [of car] having the form or uſe of oars. 

The ſwan with arched neck, 
Between her white wings nantling proudly, rows 
Her Rate with oary feet lilton. 

OatT, /ub/t. a kiin ; obſolete. Mortimer. | 

Oa'TCakE: [of oat and cale] cake made of the meal of oats in the 
country, but thoſe uſed in London are made of the meal of wheat. 

OA TEN, pertaining to oats, made of oats, bearing oats. 

OaTn [a, Sax. aith, Goth and Scot. eed, Dan, and Su, eedt, Du. 
eyd, Ger. the difference between the noun al and the verb /avear is 
very obſervable, as it may ſhew that our oldeſt diale& is formed from 
different languages. 7-h»ſon.] the act of ſwearing, or confirming a 
thing by ſwearing, an affirmation or promiſe, corroborated by the 


_ atteſtation of the divine being. 


brew with one half oatmalt. Mortimer. 


-D:BE 


Oarn Cin a legal ſenſe] a ſolemn action, whereby God b call 


to witneſs the truth of an affirmation, 1 before one or more per. 
n oath is an appeal to God. 


ſons impowered to receive the ſame. 


OaTHA'BLE, adj. | [of oath] obſolete ; capable of having an oath | 
adminiſtered. | | 


You're not oathable, 8 
Altho' I know you'll ſwear, Shakefteare, 
 Oa"THBREAKING, /ubſt. [of oath and break] perjury, the violation 
of an oath. . | | 
| His oathbreaking he mended thus, __ 

By now forſwearing that he is forſworn, Shakeſpeare, 
Oa'"TMALT [of cat and malt] malt made of oats. In Kent they 
Oa'TMEAL [of oat and meal, from axen and mealepe, Sax] 1, 
Meal or flour made by grinding of oats. Oatmeal and butter out- 
wardly applied. Arbuthnot. 2. An herb. Ainfavorth. 

Oar 7hifile [of oat and Fi/tle) an herb. 
OarTs [of aten or exan, Sax. to eat] a grain, food for horſes; 
in moſt parts of England, and in others, as allo in Scotland the chief 


ſupport of the people; when uſed alone it is commonly ozts, but in 


compoſition oat. | 
O'aziness [of oazy] ſlimy, muddy, marſhy quality. 


O'azy [prob. of opt, Sax. a ſcale, g. J. ſcaly] ſlimy, muddy, 4 
&c. This, and its derivatives, are more commonly written 29 WM 


which ſee, 


OeamBuLa'TiON [obambulatio, from ob and ambulo, Lat. to walk) WM 


the a& of walking up and down. 


To OBbu'ce, verb ad. [obduco, from ob and duco, Lat. to draw] A 
to draw over as a covering. Covered with feathers, hair, or a cortex WM 


that is obduced over the cutis. Hale. 


Oupvu'cTion [obdudtio, of ob and duco, Lat. to draw] the act of 
covering or overlaying with ſome metal, matter, &c. - 1 

On Du! RAC x, or OBpu'raTENess l of obduratus, Lat.] hardneſs ef WM 
heart, inflexible, wickedneſs, impenitence, The abſolute completion W 


of fin in final obduracy. South, 


OnDu'RATE, adj. [obduratus, Lat.] 1. Hard of heart, inflexibly : 
obſtinate in ill, impenitent. Be not ebdurate, open thy deat car. W 
Shakeſpeare, 2. Hardened, firm, ſtubborn. The very cuſtom of evil | 


makes the heart obdurate againſt whatſoever inſtructions. Hiker. 3. 


Harſh, rugged. The moſt obdurate conſonants, without one inter- 


vening vowel. Savift. | 


OBDU'RATELY, adv. [of obdurate] impenitently, obſtinately, in | 


a hardened manner. 
OBpura'TION [of obdurate] hardneſs of heart, ſtubbornnch. 
Their greater obduration in evil. Hooker. : 
On v' ED [obduratus, Lat.] hardened, impenitent, inflexible. 
OBE'pitnCe, Fr. [obbedienza, It. obeditncia, Sp. obedientia, Lat.] 


ſubmiſſion, ſubjection, ſubmiſſion to authority, compliance with com. 


mand or prohibition. A ſtrange obedience to a commiſſion. Bacm. 
OBtDiEenT [obbediente, It. obeditnte, Sp. obediens, Lat.] ſubmiſſive 
to authority, compliant with command or prohibition. To make 
them obedient to government. Tillotſon. rr e 
OBEDiE'NTIAL, adj. [obedienticl, Fr.] pertaining to obedience, de. 
cording to the rule of obedience. Hammond. 


OBEDIENTI1AL, ſub/t. [from the adj.] ſuch as execute an office un- 


der ſuperiors, and with obedience to their commands. f 
Onk'DIEN TIL, adv. [of obedient] ſubmiſſively, with obedience. 
OBe'DIENTNEss [of obedient] obedient quality. ph 

 Ope'tsance, Fr. [this word is formed by corruption from bajar, 

an act of reverence. Jobiſon] a bow, a courteſy, an act of reverenc 
made by inclination of the body or the knee. & 
OBz1'sanT [obeifſant, Fr.] reverent, making a low bow, coun! 


or congee. G 
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Gerl A Sutura, Lat. of Gr. [of „e., Gr. a ſpot ; with anato- 
is] a ſeam in the ſcull, otherwiſe called the ſagittal future. 
9 BL iSK [obeliſque, Ur. obeliſeo, It. and Sp. e., Gr. obel:i/- 
| Mo i. A magnificent high piece of ſolid marble, or other fine 
* uſually four ſquare, and growing ſmaller from the baſis to the 
— in a ſharp point. It differs from a pyramid, in that it is 
AM all of one intire ſtone or piece, and its baſis is much narrower, 
4 Wich printers] is this (f mark, in the form of a dagger, and 
5 . the reader to ſome note or other matter in the margin, and is 
. monly a note of cenſure in tie margin of a book. 
GA T0 obequitatio, from ob and egquito, Lat. to ride] the 
of riding up and down. 
Oer RATIO [oberratio, of ob and erro, Lat. to wander] the act 


ring up and down. 
. — F obejus, Lat.] fat, groſs, loaden with fleſh. 

O88'sENE8s, or One's1TY [of obeſe, or obeſitas, Lat.] groſſneſs, 
morbid fatneſs, incumbrance of fleth. 

To Ose'y, verb act. [obeir, Fr. obbediere, It. obedecer, Sp. and Port. 
of chedio, Lat.] to ſubmit to authority, to comply with a ſuperior out 

vercnce. ol 
415 Ozzy, verb neut. to be obedient to. a = 

OBE Ti, part at, [of obey ; obediens, Lat.] being obedient. 5 

To Os js r DL ecter. Fr. oljectare, It. of jectum, ſup. of oticto, 
Lat] 1. To urge againſt, to make an objection, to propoſe as a 
charge, criminal or adverſe reaſon. 2. To oppoſc in general, to pre- 
ent to the view, or in oppoſition; and in this ſenſe Bacon uſes the 
art. paſſ. object tor objected. $641 4 | 

OsjecT (o/ jet, Fr. oggetto, It. objeto, Sp. objectum, Lat.] 1. The 
matter of an art or ſcience, or that about which it is employed, the 
ame as ſupject that about which any power or faculty is employed. 
2. (O/jefum, Lat.] any thing placed to be beheld, or oppoled to any 
of the lenſes; ſomething apprehended or preſented to the mind, either 
by ſenſation or by imagination, and to raiſe any affectation or emotion 
in the mind. 3. [In grammar] any thing influenced by ſomewhat elle. 

083ecT Glaſs, a glaſs in a teleſcope or microſcope, placed at that 
end of the ube which is next to the object, and fartheſt from the eye. 

0818/cr10N, Fr. [ob6jezione, It. objecion, Sp. of objectio, Lat.] 1. A 
dificulty raiſed againſt a propoſition, an adverſe argument. 2. The 
at of preſenting any thing in oppoſition. 3. Criminal charge. 4. 
Faults found. | | | | 

0BjE/cTIVE, adj. [oljedif, Fr. objectus, oljectivus, Lat.] 1. Rela- 
ting to the object, contained in the object. Vati. 2. Made an ob- 
ject, propoſed as an object. Hale. | : 

Os8jEcTIVE Line {in perſpedtive] is the line of an object, from 
whence the appearance is ſought for in the draught or picture. 

OJE/CTLVELY, adv. [of ohjefive; a ichool term] 1. In manner 
of an object. A thing is ſaid to exiſt objectively, when it exiſts 
no otherwiſe than in being known, or in being an object of the mind, 
Like, 2. In a ſtate of oppoſition to the view. Brown, | 

08Jt'cT1veNEss [of olive] the ſtate of being an object. Hale. 

033z*cror [of jet] one who offers objections, one who ſtarts 
üffculties. N 

0'zir [of obiit, or obivit, he died, or obitus, Lat. death] a fune- 
ral ſong. or an office for the dead ſaid annually, funeral obſequies, or 
ajearly day ſet apart for commemorating the death of any perſon. 

08!Tvary, ſub. [obituaire, Fr.] a regiſter, wherein are written 
the names of the dead, and the days of the burial of thoſe perſons 
who were benefactors to a monaſtery. 8 

Os usA TIN [chjuratio, of ob and jure, Lat. to ſwear] the act 
of binding by oath. | 

To Ozzu'rGATE, verb neut. [objurgatum, ſup. of oljurgo, Lat.] to 
chide, to reprove. a 

0s1uxG'aTION [objurgatio, Lat.] the act of chiding or reproving, 
rpreneniion, Lars 

Ov Rx, adj. [objuagatorizs, Lat.] pertaining to chiding or 
ruking, culpatory, reprehenſory. | 

Cera rk, ſabſt. [oblatus, Lat.] a ſoldier diſabled in the ſervice of his 
prince, who had the benefit of the place of a monk given him in the 
wy; alſo the maintenance itſelf. . 

Os“ TE, adj. flatted at the poles. Applied to a ſpheroid. 

O3ia'TION, Fr. [oblazione, It. oblacion, of ollutio, from oblatum, 
ep. of offers, frotn ob and fro, Lat. to bring] an offering, a ſacri- 
be, any thing offered as an act of reverence or worſhip. 

OLation of Chrijt—'Fhe one oblation which Chri/?, the great high- 
preſt.of our proteſſion, has made for us all, is clearly enough laid 
Own in ſcripture. See Heb. c. ix. v. 24—28, compared with c. x. 
V. 14. and 26. But as to thoſe repeated oblations, which in the cele- 
bon of maſs [or euchariſt]! the Romi/b prieſt, and Chrift by that 
nell, makes of himſelf to God, as a propitiatory offering and ſacrifice 

th for the living and the dead——the sCR1PTUREs are entirely ſi- 
nt here In the euchari/t as there deſcribed, we find a en upon the 

nice, or held in commemoration of the ſacrifice ; but no repetition 
of the ſacrifice [or oblation] itſelf. And as to the ſentiments of anti- 
#2 on tnis head, it ould not be diſſembled, that our firſt reſorm- 
eis were too often diſtreſſed by their too haſtily adnizting an appeal, 
wich their adverſaries made to St. Auguſtin, St. Chryſojtom, St. Am- 
dee, and other writers of the fourth and fifth centuries ; who not 
ly flouriſhed in times, when the great apoſiacy was now begun; but 
Were themſelves ſome of the chief in/iruments in ſupporting and pro- 


berg the ſime; as Sir Jaac Neabten has fully proved, in his ob- 


vation on Haniel, and the Apocalypſe. And though, ſhould we aicend 
ſomeawbat higher (I mean to the zd and preceding centuries) CHURCH- 
AUTHORITY is, in reality, even here, no authority at 4/l; at leaſt to us 
Miteluts, who proteſs to make the BIBLE the SOLE RULE and sr Ax D- 
my both of our /4ith, and wwor/hip : yet to begin with St. Fuſtin—the 
Wir will find his account of things in his wn words, under the 
8 Evenakisr. St. Jreneus (Who follows cloſe upon him, and 
ON once quotes him with the higheſt terms of reſpect) when 
n 
\ltip of Gop, the FaTner of Chrift ; firſt cites thoſe words of 
os C.1. v. 16—18, as luggelting the rue facrifice and oblation, by 
k } God, as he expreſſes it, will be made 1 and alſo thoſe, 
w have mercy, and nit jacrifice;”” and then alluding (as 7uftin 
th yr had done before him) to thoſe rr and orFtRINGs, which 
Primitive chriſtians, when celebrating the exchari/?, made ot bread, 


g a ſet of heretics, who denied that oar item was the work- * 


OBL 


wine, &c. partly for the furniſhing out the feaſt itſelf, and partly for 
the ſupport of their poor, and clergy,; He ſays, that our Lord, 
when adviſing his diſciples to OFFER, as 3 to God, of his owN 
creatures, meaning of things which himſelf had produced (not that 
God ſtands in need of theie things; but that we might not to be un- 
grateful and unfruitful to him) he took that bread which is a PAE 
of the CxeaT10N, and gave thanks, ſaying, * this is my body ;” and 
the cp in like manner, which is a PART of THAT CREATION Which 
relates to u, he acknowledged to be his blood, [i. e. /pmbolically ſo, 
for St. Lenæus was NO TRANSUBSTANTIALIST, as appears iufficiently 
from this very context] and taught a mew ob/ation of the new teſta- 
ment; Which {oblationj the church receiving from the apoſtles, does 
throughout the whole world orrzR to God, to him who gives us 
food, the FI&ST-FRUITs of his gifts ”—And then quoting that text 
in Malachi, c. i. v.11.—He adds, by way of comment, In Deo om- 
potente, &c. i. e. that in or under] the owniPoTENT Go, the 
church offers THRo* Jeſus Chriſt; and that the incenſe referred to by 


the prophet, is defined by St. John himſelf in the apocalypſe, to 


be the PRAYERS of the ſuints.“ And having told us a little Jower, 
that the euchariſi even after the conſecration conſiſts of Tyo things, 
one earthly {z.e. the Head and wine] and one beavenly [meaning 
the ſacred truth couched under theſe emblematic repreſentations] he 
obſerves again, that we offer theſe things to God; not as though he 
wants them: but to expreſs our gratitude ; and as lanctif, in g [or iet- 
ting apart for his uſe and ſervice] his creatures.“ And conciudes, 
by ſaying, that our ALTAR is {not as the Roman cathslic would hive 
it, here upon earth, but] in heaven; for thither, ſays he, our prayers 
and oblations are directed. Ix EN. Ed. Grabe, p. 321—323—327— 
328. Prove me /igh maſs from hence, Q eris mihi mag nus pillo. 
OBLECTA'T10N Cob lecbatio, Lat.] recreation, delight, pl-aiure, 


O'BL1GATED, part. adj. [obligatus, Lat.] obliged, bound or tied to. 


 OBL1ica'TION, Fr. [obtizgazione, It. obligacion, Sp. of obhgatio, 


Lat.] 1. Duty, engagement, tie of any oath or vow, a contract. 2. 


A bond or writing obligatory ; this ſeems a ſenſe in the civil law, and 


among the Scots. 3. An act which binds any man to ſome perform- 
ance. 4. Favour by which one is bound to gratitude. _ 

 OBLtica"ToRy, adj. [obligatoire, Fr. obiigatorio, It. and Sp. of ob/i- 
gatorius, Lat.] that is of force to oblige, binding, coercive ; having 
to or on, Whether it be not eb/igatory ro Chriſtian princes. Bacon. 

OBLI1caTo'RiNEss [of oligatory] binding or coercive quality. 

To OsL1'ce, verb act. [obliger, Fr. otdligare, It. obligar, Sp. of 
obligo, Lat.] 1. To bind, conſtrain or engage, to impoſe obligation, 
to compel to ſomething. 7//or/on. 2. Jo lay an obligation of grati- 
tude upon, to make indebted. 3. To pleaſe, to gratify, to do a Find: 
neſs, good office or turn, | 

OBL1Get' [a law term] a perſon by whom a bond or wriing obli- 
gatory is given, one bound ty a legal or written contract. 

OBLI1'GeMENT, Fr. an obligation, the ſtate of being obliged, a 
tye. Either of divine or human ob/igement. Milton; Ns 

OeLr'ceoR, or OBL1'GeR, one who enters into a bond for payment 
of money, one who binds by contract. | | 

OBLI'GING, part. adj. Col ligeunt, Fr. obligens, Lat.] binding, tying ; 
alſo engaging, complaiſant, civil, reſpectful. | 

OBLI'GINGLY, adv. [of chliging] civilly, with complaiſance, in 
an obliging manner, | | | 

OBL1'GINGNEss [of ob/iging] 1. Complaiſance, civility, courteouſ- 


neſs. 2. Obligation, force. 


/ 


OBLiQua'Tion Co ,o, from 06790, Lat.] 1. Declination from 


perpendicularity, obliquity. Newton, 2. | In catoptrics] the catheus 


of obligation is a right line, drawn perpendicular to a mirrour, in the 
point of incidence. | | 

OBLI'qQue, adj. Fr. [obliquo, It. and Sp. of edbliguns, Lat.] 1. 
Crooked, not direct, not perpendicular, noc parallel. 2. Not di- 
rect. Uſed as to denſe or meaning. 


OBLYque Cajes [wich grammarians] any cafes in nouns except the 


nominative. 
OBLIQUE Sphere [with aſtronomers] is that whoſe horizon cuts the 
equator obliquely, and one of whoſe poles is raiſed above the horizon, 


and equal to the latitude of the place. 


OBL1Que Sailing [with navigators} is when the ſhip is in ſome in- 
termediate rhumb, between the four cardinal points; and thus makes 
an oblique angle with the merician, changing both its latitude and 
longitude. | ; 

OBL1'qQus Aſcenſion [in aſtronomy] is an arch of the equator, inter- 
cepted between the firſt points of Aries, and that point of the equator 
which riſes together, with the ſtar, &c. in an oblique ſphere. 

OBLiqQut Deſcen/ion [in aſtronomy] is an arch of the equator inter- 
cepted between the ſirſt point of Aries, and that point of the. equator 
which ſets with a ſtar, Sc. in an oblique ſphere. 

OBLI'QUELY, adv, [of obiiqre] 1. Awry, crookedly, in an oblique 
manner, not directly, not perpendicularly. 2. Not in the alicct or 
immediate meaning. | | 

OBLI"QUENEss, or OBL1'QuiITY [oblique or obliquite, Fr.] 1. A- 
thwartneſs, crookedneſs, ſlantingneſs, deviation from phyſi al recti- 
tude, deviation from perpendicularity or paralleliſm, 2. Deviation 
from moral rectitude. | ; 

OBL1quirTy of the Ecliptic [in aſtronomy] as the angle which the 
ecliptic makes with the equator, which is 23 degrees and 29 mi- 
nutes. | 

OBL1quus Superior, Lat. [in anatomy] the 7th muſcle of the head, 
ariſing from the tranſverſe proceſſes of the ſecond vertebræ of the 
neck, and aſcending obliquely, is inſerted ſideways into the occiput. 

OsRL1Quus Inferior, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the head 


which ariſes from the outward part of the ſpiral proceſs of the ſecond. 


vertebra. of the neck, and paſſes obliquely to its inſertion, at che tranſ- 
verſe proceſs of the firſt, where the former muſcle begins. 

OBL1Quvus Oculi Superior. Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the *. 
which taking its riſe from the deepeſt po of the orbit, n-ar the be- 
ginning of the abducent, paſles obliquely under its upper part, and is 
let into the coat called ſclerotis. | 0 

OsL19Quvs Oculi Inferior, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the eye 


going up obliquely over the deprimens, and ending in the tunica ſcle- 


10is, Oc. 
QO3zLt» 


F To O'sLicaTt, verb act. [obligo, Lat.] to bind by contract or 
duty. | 
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OBS 
OBLreuvus Aſcendens, or OBL1Quus Accli vi [in anatomy] one of 


the large muſcles of the lower belly, arifing from the circular edge of 
the os ilium and ligamentum pubis, and is implanted into the w le 


length of che linea alba, that ſerves to compreſs the lower belly, and 
by that means to help the diſcharge of the ordure and urine. : 
Os11Quus Major Oculi, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a muſcle whi 
draws the eye forwards and obliquely downwards. 
OBL1Quus Deſcendens, or OBL1Quvus Declivis, Lat. — anatomy] 
a large muſcle of the belly, which takes its rife in the lower end of 
the 6th, 7th, and 8th ribs, and deſcends obliquely from the ſerratus 
inferior poſticus, and is inſerted in the linea alba and the os pubis. 

Oslic us Awris, Lat. [in anatomy] lies in the internal parts of 
the 1quedudts, enters the tympanum, and is inſerted into the ſlender 
proceſs ot the malleus. ; 

To OBLt'TERATE, verb act. [obliteratum, ſup. of oblitero, from ob, 
and Herd, Lat. a letter] 1. To efface any thing written. 2. To 
wear out, to deſtroy, to efface in general. 

OBL1'TERATED, part. adj, of obliterate ; which ſee [obliteratus, Lat.] 

| blotted out. | | | 

OBL1'TERATION [obliteratio, Lat.] the act of blotting out, can- 
celling or aboliſhing, effacement, extinction. 

OBL1'vion [oubli, Fr. obblie, It. ovide, Sp. of obllivio, Lat.] 1. 
Forgetfulneſs. ceſſation of remembrance ; which by naturaliſts is defi- 
ned to be a loſs of che ideas or conceptions of the things once perceived, 
which happens when they make but a light impreſſion upon the brain. 

2. Amneſty, general pardon of crimes in a ſtate. 
Osri'viovs, ag, [oubbeux, Fr. obblivioſe, It. of oblivigſus, Lat.] 
forgetfu], cauſing forgetfulneſs. | | 
OB1ocv'rt:on, Lat. obloquy, ill 


 O'sLoxe, adj. [in geometry] longer than broad; it is the ſame 


with a rectangle parallelogram, whole fides are unequal. | 
 O'nLoncrLy, adv. [of oblong} in an oblong direction. 

O'sLoquy [of obloquinm, obloguor, from ob, and /oquor, Lat. to 

| ſpeak] 1. Slander, backbiting, cenſorious ſpeech, reproach. 2. 

Cauſe of reproach, diſgrace. Not proper. | | 

OBNoO'x10Us, ac. 6 Lat.] 1. Liable, properly liable to be 

puniſhed for offence. Obnoxious to God's ſevere juſtice. Calamy. 2. 

Subject. 3. Liable, expoſed to in general. Obnoxious to alben 

and diſtruſts. Hayward. 8 

 OBno'x10vsLY, ad. [of obnoxious] in a ſtate of ſubjection, in the 

ſtate of one liable to puniſhment. 
OBxo'x10U5NEss | of «bnoxious) ſubjection, liableneſs to puniſhment, 


Sanger, Ec. 5 
IO Ornu'BILATE, werb ad. e wg to cloud, to obſcure. 
 OBxu'BILATED, part. adj. [of obnubilate; obnubilatus, Lat.) clouded 


over, overcaſt with clouds, obſcured. 


OBo'Lvus, Lat. [S., Gr.] 1. A Roman filver coin, the 6th * | 
; he 


of a denarius or penny, in value about five farthings Engliſh. 
Tables place it among the Grecian coins, and make it equal to the 
Arth part of the drachma, i. e. 1 d. 19. 35. 2. The fixth part of an 
Attic dram. | 


Ono! us is now uſually taken to ſignify our half penny; but in old : 
time it ſiznified the half noble; the noble was then called a penny, 


and its quarter a farthing. And in like manner denarius fignified the 
whole coin, whether it were angel, royal, &c. and obolus its half, 
and quadrans the fourth part. f 

To O' ATE, verb ad. [obrogatum, ſup. of obrogo, from ob, and 

2 Lat. to aſk] to proclaim a contrary law for the diſſolution of the 
ormer. : 
 Oxsce'xE, adj. Fr. [ofcens, It. obſceno, Sp. of obſcenus, Lat.] 1. Fil- 
thy. lewd, unchaſte, bawdy, ſmutty, immodeſt, caufing lewd ideas. 
2. Diſgafting,- offenſive. 3. Not auſpicious, ill- omen d. Diſplea- 
fing to owl: and of/cene animals. Pope. | ES 

Orscg'x EL, adv. [of olſcene] in an impure and unchaſte manner, 
filthy, lewdly, ſmuttilv. 

Orsce'NEeness, or OBsct'niTY [oH ene, or obſcenitt, Fr. ofcenita, 
It. of ob/cenitas, Lat.] uncleanneſs of ſpeech, thought, or action, ri- 
baldry, bawdy, laſcivious ſpeech. unchaſtity, lewdneſs. Dryden. 
OsB5cura'T1ON [o+/curatio, Lat.] 1. The act of making obſcure or 
dark. 2. A ſtate of being darkened. | | 

OBscu're, adj. [obſeur, Fr. ojcuro, It. obſcuro, Sp. ob/curus, Lat.] 
1. Dark, unenlightened, hindering fight. 2. Living in the dark. 3. 
Not eafily intelligible, difficult, abel 4. Not noted, not obſerva- 
ble. He ſays that he is an cure perſon. Atterbury. Fe 

To Osscu'RE, verb act. 1. To darken, to cloud, to make dark. 
2. To make leſs vifible. 3. To make leſs intelligible. 4. To make 
leſs glorious, beautiful or illuſtrious. And ſeeſt not fin ob/cures thy 

— frame? Dryden. 5. To eclipſe or drown the merits of another. 

Oxnscv'rELY, adv. [of obcure] darkly, in an obſcure manner. 


OsscuriTyY [obſcure or obſcurits, Fr. obſcurita, It. obſcuridad, Sp. 


of obſcuritas, Lat.] 1. Difficulty of being underſtood, darkneſs of 
meaning. 2. Retired and private life, unnoticed ſtate, privacy. 3. 


Darkreſs, want of light. 
Ons sc RATIO [oHHecratio, of ob/ecro, Lat.] an earneſt entreaty, ſup- 
plication. Manifeſt from the old form of ob/ecration. — 
O'BsEQUIES, il. Ie Fr. from eb/equium, Lat. obſequie, It. 
obſequias, Sp. i. e. ready ſervice for the dead ; becauſe theſe obſequies 
are the laſt devoirs that can be rendered to the deceaſed) 1. Funeral 
rites and ſolemnities. 2. It is found in the fingular perhaps more 
properly ob/equium, Lat. With filent ob/equy and funeral train. Milton. 
OBsEgquiovs, adj. [2fequio/o It. of ob/equioſus, obſeguium, Lat.] very 
ready to obey or to aſſiſt, diligent to pleaſe, complaiant, I 
Supported by an ob/equious party. Swift. | 
OBnsE'QUIOUSLY, adv. Fof obſequious) 1. Obediently, with complai · 
ance. That any one ſhould readily and ob/equiouſly quit his own opi- 
nion. Locke. 2. In Shakſpeare it fignifies with funeral rites, with re- 
verence for the dead, in an obſequious manner, dutifully. | 
Onse'QUIOUSNEss [of ob/equious] readineſs to obey, oblige, &c. 
care fulneſs to pleaſe, compliance, obedience. With all the arts of 
flattery and ob/equiouſneſs. South, | | 
OB5E"RVABLE [obſerwabile, It. of cbſervabilis, obſerve, Lat.] wor- 
thy to be obſerved, remarkable, eminent, ſuch as deſerves notice. 
 OBsr'RVaBLENEss [of obſervable) worthineſs to be obſerved, ſtate 
of being remarkable, | | 


8 r 


out of uſe. 


ping quality, 


OBT 


Omrtiviety adv. [of obſervab m 
tice. a [ Ts Ty Worthy of no. 


Opsz'rvance, Fr, [obſerwanza, It. of ob/erwant; 
1. Reſpect, ceremoni reverence. 2. 2 . , 
practice. If the divine laws were _— to our erde "tive 
4. Rule of practice. 5. Careful 4 ience. 6, Obſervatio, Rogers, 
_ neral. EY dient regard. u, aten. 

SE RVANCEs, Fr. [plur. of ob i 
cuſtoms of a . ö ee ene. rules and 

OBsE'RVANT, ac. ¶ Mer wante, It. of obſervans, Lat 
fully attentive. 2. Attentive, diligent, watchful in nn LY Reſped. 
dient, reſ ö ful, having regard to dutiful reſpect. 4. Meal Obe. 
* ing, ſubmiſſive. | "7 and. 

BSE'RVANT, ub. [This word has the accent in Sh | 
the firſt ſyllable] Toth e in Shakeſpeare da 
Ons EVA TIoN, Fr. Loher vaxione, It. obſervaeidn, Sp. of 
tio, Lat.] 1. The act of obſerving, noting or remarking. Roger 
Notion gained by obſerving, an animadverſion, a note or remark. * RB 

_ 3 Fr. offerwatore; It. of obſervator Lat, | 
1. An obſerver of peoples manners, a remarker, H e 
tor in a ſchool. FE ; 2 ny GO 2 55 
_ Onsg'rvaTorY, /ubſt. [obſervatoire, Fr. obſerwatori 
a 2 making r- obſervations. F 5 e Lat, 

o OBse'rve, verb act. [obſerver, Fr. offervare, It. ob/cera;y 8. 
and Port. of obſervo, Lat.] 1. To keep or follow a ng pl, 
to obey. 2. To contemplate, conſider or ſtudy ; to mark, mind 8 
take notice of, to heed; to eye, to watch, to regard attentively 3 
have a ſtrict eye over. 3. Lo find by attention, to note. Locle. . 
To regard, to keep religiouſly. | 98 1 

To OssE “AVE, verb neut. 1. To be attentive. Watts, 2. To make 


ober va 


a remark or animadverſion. Pope. 


To Onserve ſin navigation] is to take the height of the ſu 
ſtars with an inſtrument, in order to know in what d mr 
a = is at all times. | | | ono, 

BSE'RVER [of obſerve] 1. One who looks vigilant!) 
and things, a cloſe antes; My Swift. 2. One wie looks gle * 
holder. Soutrh. 3. One who keeps any law, practice or cuſtom. 

OBZE RVINGLY, adv. [of obſerving] with attention, carefully. 7 

OBss8's510N, Fr. a obJeffio, Lat. the act of beſieging or encom. 
paſſing about; alſo the firſt attack of Satan, antecedent to poſſeſſioon. 

OBs1'D10NAL Crown [with heralds] a ſort of garland made of 
which was by the Romans given to thoſe that had held out a liege, or 
cauſed the enemy to raiſe it, by repulſing them, or otherwiſe, * 

O'B8oLETE, adj. [ob/oletus, Lat.] grown old or out of uſe. 1 

O'Bs0LETENEss (of lese] antiquatedneſs, Rate of being grown WM 


| O'ssracuy, Fr. [obfacolo, It. of obftaculum, Lat.] a let, hindrance, W 
bar, rub in the way, ſomething oppoſed. | | I 
OBsTETRICA'TION [obftetricatio, of obftetricor, Lat.] an acting the 
part or office of a midwife. | __ | 
OBsTE'TRIC, adj. [obſtetrix, Lat.) befitting a midwife, doing the 
office of a widwife, Pope. . 
O'BsTINacy, or OBSTINATENEss * gas or obſlination, Fr, 


 obſtinatio, Lat. obſtinazione, It.] ſtubbornneſs, inflexibleneis, fixedneſ;, 


or reſolvedneſs to maintain or adhere to an opinion, &c. right or 
wrong, contumacy, pertinacy. 

O'BSTINATE I& ine, Fr. ol/linato, It. ob/linado, Sp. of olſinatu, Y 
Lat.] reſolute, felt-willed, wilful, ſtubborn, contumacious. Abſo- Þ 
lutely uſed, it has an ill ſenſe, but relatively it is neutral. 

O'BSTINATELY, adv. [of ob/tinate] reſolutely, wilfully, ſtub- 
bornly. 

Os TIrATIoN [eHHipatie, from olſtipo, Lat.] the act of ſtopping 
up chinks or any paſſage. == 

OBsTRE'PEROUS, adj. [obfireperns, Lat.] making a loud noiſe, full 
of noiſe and din, turbulent, as a noiſe made by a brawling woman, 
Dryden. | 

OBsTRE'PEROUSLY, adv. [of obſtreperous] in an obſtreperous man- 
ner, noiſily, 15 | Ds 

OBsTrE'PEROUSNESS [of ob/ireperous] turbulence, noiſineſs, baw- 
ling faculty or quality. | | 
\ eren le HHrictum, ſup. of obHiringo, Lat.] obligation, bond. 

Ilton. | 

To OpsTRu'cT, verb. af. [obfiru&um, ſup. of oltruo, from ob, and | 
Hruo, Lat. to build; to ſtop or ſhut up, properly by building againſt 
any thing] 1. To ſtop or ſhut up, to hinder, to be in the way of. 
Arbuthnot. 2. To oppote, to retard. 1 

Oss rx rER [of ob/fru#) one that obſtructs, hinders or oppoſes. 
 Onsrrv'cT10N, Fr. [of obfrudio, Lat.] 1. A ſtoppage, a hin. 
drance, difficulty in general. 2. Obſtacle, impediment, that which 
hinders. 3. [In medicine] a ſhutting up the paſſages in a human bo- 
dy, ſo as to prevent the flowing of any fluid through it. 

OnsTRxU'CT1VE, adj. [obfiru#if, Fr. of obHructus, Lat.] apt to ſtop 
up or cauſe a ſtoppa , hindering, cauſing impediment. How noxious 
and ohHrucrtve this doctrine is to the ſuperſtrułting all good life. Nan. 


mond. | 
OnsTrv'cTive, ſub. impediment, obſtacle. The ſecond offiruc- 

tive is that of the fiduciary. Hammond. | : 

/ OnsTrU'cTIvENEss [of obfiraive] impeding, obſtructing or bin- 

dering quality. | 
O'nBsTRUENT, adj. [obftruens, Lat.] hindering, blocking up. 


OnsT&ve'NT14, Lat. [with phyſicians] medicines, c. of a ſtop- 


BSTUPEPA'CT10N [from obflupefacio, Lat.] the act of ſtupifying, 
aſtoniſhing or abaſhing, interruption ot the mental powers. , 
OnsTuPera'cT1VE, adj. [from ob/fupefacio, Lat.] Rupifying, 99- 
ſtrung the intellectual powers. Abbot. "Ty 
To OBTA1'N, verb act. [ obrenir, Fr. ottenere, It. obtentr, Sp. refed 
tines, Lat.] 1. To get, gain or have, to procure. 2. To impetiate, 
to gain by the conceſſion or excited kindneſs of another. 
0 e verb neut. 1 To 1 in the 2 
uit of a thing, to prevail. 2. To continue in ule. 
5 


demand or 
. To be 


 O8gTaAl'xABLE 


graſs, I | 


00 C 


bora mass (of obtain) that may be obtained or procured. 4. 


ng [of obtain] one who obtains. 


To OBTE MPERATE, verb act. [obtemperer, Fr. obtempero, Lat.] 
x 2 ran; verb act. [obtendo, Lat.] 1. To oppoſe, to hold out 
in oppoſition. 2. To offer as the reaſon of any thing, to pretend. 
ranges T70n [from ob and tenebræ, Lat. darkneſs] the act of 

aking dark, the ſtate of being darkened, darkneſs. Bacon. 

10 78 NS10N [from obtenſum, ſup. of obtends, Lat.] the act of ob- 
| Dryden. 

8 — 10n [obtetatio, from obteſtor, Lat.] earneſt or preſſing 
requeſt, ſupplication. ; 

"OpreecTa TION [obtrefatio, from obtrecto, Lat.] the act of back- 
biting or ſlander; ſlander, detraction. 4 | 

To Os rru'De, verb act. [obtrudo, Lat.] to thruſt into any place 
ir ſtate by impoſture or force, to offer with unreaſonable in por- 
nv ben [of obtrude] one that obtrudes. | 

Ozr&u's10N | from obtruſum, ſup. of obtrudo, from ob and trudo, 
Lat, to thruſt] the act of thruſting or forcing in or upon. 

Ozrru'sIVE, adj. [of obtrude] inclined to force one's ſelf, or any 
thing elſe upon others. | ; : 

To OgTu'nD, verb act. [obtundo, Lat.] to blunt, to dull, to quell, 
to deaden. Harvey. OP © et 

O8TURa'T1ON [obturatio, Lat.] the act of ſtopping or ſhutting up 
doſe with rom ſmeared over it. | 

OgrurBa'ToR Exrurnus [in anatomy] a muſcle which turns the 
thigh outwards ;_it aries from the external parts of the os iſobium and 
— and is inſerted into the root of the great trochanter of the thigh- 

ne. | | 
OBTurBa'TION [from obturbatio, of obturbatum, ſup. of obturbo, 
fom ob and turbo, to diſturb] the act of troubling or diſturbing. 

UBTusa'XGULAR, 4%. [of obtuſe and angle; with geometricians] 
haring an obtuſe angle, having angles larger than right angles. 

Osru'sE [ottufo, It. obtuſo, Sp. obtuſus, Lat.) 1. Blunt, having a 
dull point or edge, not pointed, 2. Heavy or dull witted, ſtupid, not 
quick. Milton. 3. Not ſhrill, obſcure; as, an obtuſe ſound. 

Osrusk Angle [in trigonometry] any angle which is greater than a 
right one, or that conſiſts of more than go degrees. 

O8Tu3E angled 1riangle [in trigonometry | ſuch a triangle as hath 
one obtuſe angle. 


Opru'sELY, adv. [of obtuſe] 1. Without a point. 2. Dully, 


ſtupidly. | | 
. [of obtuſe] 1. Blunted, dulneſs of edge. 2. Stu- 
pidity, dulneſs of wit. | | 

OpTvu's1on [of obtuſe] 1. The act of dulling. 2. The ſtate of be- 
ing dulled. ; 


O8vaLta'TION [obvallatio, from ob and wallum, Lat.] the act of 


encompaſſing ith a trench. | 

OBve'nTLION [obwentum, ſup. of obwemo, from ob and venio, Lat. 
to come] ſomething happening, not conſtantly and regularly, but 
uncertainly, incidental advantage; as offerings, rents, or revenues, 
properly of ſpiritual livings. 

To OBve'rRT, verb att. [obwerto, Lat.] to turn towards. Boyle. 

To O'BviaTe, verb ad. [obwier, Fr. viare, It. obvius, Lat.] to 
prevent or hinder, to meet in the way, | | 
 O'svious, adj. [obwius, of ob, againſt, and wia, a way, or wiſus, 
Lat, the ſight] 1. Meeting any thing, oppoſed in front to any thing. 
Milton. 2. Open, expoſed. Is obu0us to diſpute. Milton. 3. Eaiy 
v be perceived or diſcovered, plain, evident. Dryden. 

O'sviousLY, adv. [of obvious] evidently, plainly. 

O'sviousness (of obvious] ſtate of being evident or apparent, 
ealineſs to be perceived or diſcovered. 

To Oru'usraTE, verb ad. [from obumbratum, ſup. of chumbro, 
tom eb and umbra, Lat. a ſhadow] to ſhade, to cloud. Havel. 
ung Ep, part. adj. [obumbratus, Lat.] overſhadowed, clou- 
ed. g | 

OBuMBRA'TION [obhumbrazione, It. of olumbratio, Lat.] the act of 
orerſhadowing, clouding or darkening. 

Occa'sio [among the Romans] % goddeſs of time, who is re- 
Preſented ſtark naked, with a long lock of hair upon her forehead, 
and bald behind ; and alſo ſtanding on a wheel, with wings on her 
leet, and is ſaid to turn herſelf very ſwiftly round; by which is inti- 
mated, that we ſhould lay hold of the preſent opportunity. | 

Occa's1on, Fr. [occafione, It. ocaſion, Sp. of occaſio, Lat.] 1. Occur- 
rence, incident, caſualty. 2. Opportunity, ſcaſon, convenience or 
kt time to do any thing. z. Accidental cauſe. 4. Reaſon, not co- 
gent but opportune. 5. Incidental need, caſual exigency. | 

To Occa'siox, verb ad. [ occaſioner, Fr. occafionar, Sp.) 1. To 
cauſe caſually, 2. To cauſe, to produce. 3. To influence. 
| Occ 'tronaly ad. [ occafionel, F r.] 1. Pertaining to occaſion, caſual, 
meidental. 2. Producing by accident. The ground, or occafional 
onginal. Brown. 3. Producing by occaſion, or incidental exigence. 
Nor firſt intended but occaſional. Dryden. 

W SIONALLY, adv. (of occaſional] caſually, upon occaſion, in- 
y. 


* [of occaſion] one that cauſes or produces by accident. 
ern. 


Occeca'rion [occecatum, ſup. of occeco, from ob and cecus, Lat.] 
nd, Sanderſon. | 


pJecwnnr, jubf. r. occident, l. of occdens, Lat. the wet, 55. lf 


| Occibs'x TAE, adj. Fr. occidentale, It. of occidentalis, Lat.] belong- 
ug to the weſt, weſtern. Howe!. * 
he DENTAL (with e a planet is ſaid to be occidental, 
it ſets in the evening after the lun. 
der dvovs, adj. 33 Lat.] weſtern. | 


Oecrrirat, . „italis, L pertainin laced in th 
binder part of 8 N by 3 3 
detrira'Lis, Lat. [in anatomy] a ſhort, but broad, fleſhy muſcle, 


on th . . . * 
2 8 pats which with its partner ſerves to pull the hairy 


\ 
O CH 

Ocor ro Frontalis, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the ſkin of the 
occiput and os frontalis, | 88 4 [ 

Occr'e111s Os, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a bone of the ſkull lying in 
the hinder part of the head, which is in ſhape ſomething like a lo- 
zenge, with its lower angle turned upwards. 

O'ccievr, jubft. Lat, the hinder part of the head. Hudibras. 

Occ1'310N | vecifio, Lat. from occi/um, ſup. of occido, from ob and cards, 
Lat. to ſlay} the act of killing. 5 

To OceLv'pe, verb act. | occludio, Lat.] to ſhut up. Brown, - 

OccLvu'ss, adj. [occluſus, Lat.] cloſed, ſhut up. | 

OccLv's1on [occlufio, Lat.] the act of ſhutting againſt, or out. 

Occv'LT [oceulte, Fr. occulto, It. oculto, Sp. of occultus, Lat.] hid- 
den, ſecret, unknown, undiſcoverable. | 

Occurr [with geometricians] uſed of a line that is ſcarce perceiv- 
able, drawn with the point of the compaſs, &c. 

OccuLT 2zalities | with ancient philoſopers] a term commonly uſed 
as an aſylum for their ignorance ; who, when they cou'd give no ac- 
count of a phænomenon, were wont to attribute it to ſome occult gua- 
lity. See MysTERY., . 

OccuLTA'TION ſoccultatio, Lat.] the act of hiding or concealing. 

. OccuLTaT1on [with aſtronomers] is the time a ſtar or planet is 
hidden from our fight in an eclipſe, by the interpoſition of the body 


of the moon or ſome other planet between it and us. | 


| Occu'LTNEss [of occult] hiddenneſs, concealedneſs. 
O'ccurancy {of occupans, Lat.] the act of taking poſſeſſion of mov- 


ables ; ſome are things natural, others things artificial. Warburton. 


O'ccueanr, ſubft. [occupans, Lat.) an occupier or poſſeſior of any 
thing. Bacon, nad, | 

Occveanrt [in common law] when a man makes a leaſe to an- 
other for the term of the life of a third perſon ; the leſſee dying, he 
who firſt enters ſhall hold the land as occupant, during the life of the 
third perſon, | | | 
To O'ccur arg, verb act. [occypatum, ſup. of occupo, Lat. to occu- 
Py } to poſſeſs, to hold, to take up. Bacon. 8 
OccurA“T io, Fr. [occupatzione, It. occupation, Sp. of occupatio, 
Lat.] 1. The act of taking poſſeſſion Bacon. 2. Employment, buſineſs. 
Woodward, 3. Calling, vocation, trade. | 

Occurariox [in the ſenſe of the law] is the putting a man out of 
his poſſeſſion in a time of war. 8 | 

OccuPa'T1vE, adj. [occupativus, Lat.] uſed, poſſeſſed, employed. 

Oc ER [of occupy] 1. A poſſeſſor, one who takes into his poſ- 
ſeſſion. 2. One who follows any employment. 3 

O'ccurpitRs of Walling, officers of the ſalt-works in Cheſhire, 
choſen annually to ſee right done between lord and tenant and all 
perſons concerned. | | | | 

To O'ccuey, verb ad. [occupar, Sp. occupare, It. occuper, Fr. oc- 
cupo, Lat.] 1. To fill or take up a ſpace; to keep, to poilets. Bentley. 
2. To buſy, to employ. Occupied in propheſies. Eccleſiaſticus. 3. To 
follow as buſineſs. To occupy thy merchandiſe. Ezetie/. 4. To uſe, 


to expend. The gold occupied for the work was twenty and nine ta- 


lents. Exodus, 
To O'ccvey, verb neut. to follow buſineſs, to deal, to trade. 
O'ccuPpyine, part. of occupy [occubans, Lat.] filling or taking up 
a ſpace; being in poſſeſſion of, employing. 
To Occv's, verb neut. [occurrtr, Sp. occurrere, It. occurro, from ob 
and curro, Lat. to run] 1. To meet, to come in the way, to claſh, to 
ſtrike againſt. Bentley. 2. To be offered or preſented to the memory 
or attention. 3. To appear here and there. 4. To obviate, to make 
oppoſition to. A Latiniſm, occurrere periculo. Bentley. 
Occu*RRENCE, Fr. [eccorrenxe, It. of occurrentia, Lat. this was per- 
haps originally occurrent] 1. Incident, caſual adventure or event, con- 
juncture of affairs. 2. Occaſional preſentation. Watts. | | 
Occu'rxrenT, or OCCURRING, part. of occur (occurens, Lat.] 


meeting, coming in the way, offering or preſenting itſelf. See To 


Occ us. 


Occu'rrenT, ab. [occurent, Fr. occurrens, Lat.] incident, any 
thing that happens. Hooker. | 


Occu'rxs10n [occurſum, ſup. of occurro, Lat.] claſh, mutual blow. 


Glanville. 


O'cean [ Vocean, Fr. Poceany, It. oceano, Sp. oceanus, Lat. of ort S., 


Gr.] 1. That vaſt collection of waters, or the main or great fea which 
ſurrounds the whole globe of the earth. 2. Any immenſe expanſe. 
Locke. | 
Atlantic Octan [with geographers] lies between Europe and Afri- 
ca on the weſt, and America on the eaſt. . 


Hyperborean Ockax [in geography] encompaſſes the land which is 


ſituated towards the north pole. 
Pacific Octan [in geography] lies between the weſt fide of Ame- 
rica and Aſia. | 
South Octan [in geography] encloſes Magellanica, and the con- 
tinent towards the ſouth pole. 

. Oczan, adj, {this is notuſual, tho' conformable to the original im- 
port of the word] pertaining to the main or great ſea. Ocean wave. 
Milton. | | | 

Ocxa'nic, adj. [of ocean] pertaining to the ocean. 

Octxa'Nnus, adj. pertaining to the ocean. 

Ocza'nus, /ubft. the god of the ſea. 

OCE'LLATED, aj. [ocel/atus, Lat.] reſembling the eye. Derham. 

Ochk'MA [oxnue, Gr. a — a liquor or vehicle wherewith 
medicines are mingled and conveyed. 

Ocnro'cRACY mans of oxA®», the multitude, and x. 

Gr. power] a government, wherein the multitude or common people 

bear the ſway. | 

 OcxLocka'T1a [of *, a multitude, and xe@r@,, Gr. power 
a form of government, wherein the populace has the ſole power an 
adminiſtration, ' 

O'cure [ochre, ocre, Fr. ov, Gr.] the earth diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of ocbres, are thoſe which have rough or naturally duſty ſurfaces, 

but ſlightly coherent in their texture, and which are compoſed of fine 
and ſoft argillaceous particles and are readily diffuſible n water, 
They are of various colours; as red, yellow, blue, green, black. 
The yellow ſorts are called ochre: of iron, and the blue, vchres of cop- 

Hi. | | 
833 2 adj. [of othre] conſiſting of ochre. Woodward. _ 
K Olen, 
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O'cnrsr, adj. [of ochre] rare ing of ochre. Woodwerd. 
O'cnuiwy, or Ocxaur [formed by corruption from alchimy] 2 


mixed baſe metal. 

 OcuTro'pes [with ſurgeons] ulcers, whoſe ſides are brawny, or 
of the nature of warts. CasTELL RenovaT. more juſtly repreſents 
it to be a Gree adjective, and which anſwers, and as ſuch applied to 
ulcers.. which are hard and over. umd. He adds, that the word 
[ox86-] from whence it is derived, fignifies © a callous tumor.” 

Ocrat'proON [ora dre, Gr.] one of the five regular bodies, con- 
ſiſting of eight faces, or eight regular triangles. 

O'CTACON [oxrwywrr, of vwru and Y, Gr.] a figure 
of eight angles and fides : and this, when all the ſides and angles are 
equal, is called a regular octagon, which may be inſcribed in a circle: 
ſuch is that fair and ſumptuous pile, now lately raiſed for divine wor- 
ſhip by the preſoyterian congregation in the city of Norcvich, at their 
own expence; and which was opened, if 'm informed aright, on the 

12th day of the preſent month | May] A. C. 1756. 
 OcTa'conal, ag. {of eager] having eight angles and fides. 

Ocrat'rerIbes [oxraeruggg, Gr. in chronology] the ſpace or du» 
ration of eight years. | IN LEE 

' OcTa'NnGULAR, adj. [ottangulare, It. of ofangulus, of oo, eight, 
and angulus, Lat. corner] having eight angles. 

O'cTaxr, adj. or O'cTiLE [with aſtronomers) is when a planet is 
in ſuch an aſpect or poſition, with reſpect to another, that their places 
are only diſtant an 8th part of a circle, or 45 degrees. 

OcTa'eLa, Lat. [of oxramnan®., Gr. eight-told] a kind of poly- 
glot bibel, conſiſting of eight columns. | | 
OcTta'sTYLE {oxrarunS,, Gr.] a building with eight pillars in the 
front. See OcTosT" LE. | i 
O crAT EUCH {[oxrearwyE-, Gr.] the eight firſt books of the Old 
Teſtament, from Geneſis to the end of judges. | 

OcrTa've, Fr. [ottaws, It. ofava, Sp. of ofavus, Lat.] 1. The, 
eighth day after fome peculiar feſtivals. 2. [In muſick] an eighth 
or an interval of eight ſounds. 3. Eight days together after a feſtival. 
Ainſworth, | | ST 

Ocra'vo [i.e. in eight] a book: is faid to be in odge, when a 
ſheer is folded into eight leaves. 5 
Ocre'nxial, adj. [ottenio, It. oclennalis, Lat. of oo, eight, and 
annalis, Lat. of a year] containing the ſpace of eight years, laſting 
eight years; alſo happening or done every _— year. | 

OcTto'BeR [odinbre, Fr. ottobre, It. otul re, Sp. outubro, Port. o&ober, 


of os, Lat. eigl:t] is with us the tenth month in the year; but was 


ſo called from being the eighth among the Romans, beginning the year 
with Mach. F 
OcrTort'pr1CaLl, at. having eight ſides. 1 
OcrodgE'NuRY, adj. [oftogenarins, Lat.] of eight years of age. 
O'cToxaky, 4. [oftonarius, Lat.] pertaining to the number 
eight. = | | 
3 ax, a%. [echo, eight, and oculus, Lat. eye] having 
eight eyes. Der bam. | 
OcrorE“TATOus, adj. [of oo, Lat. and wire, Gr. a flower leaf] 
having eight flower leaves. | 
OcTo's7 LE [ox Tro, of oxlw, eight, and u., Gr. pillar] in the 
ancient architecture the face of a building, or ordonnance, containing 
eight columns. | | 


O'cuLar, adj. [oculaire, Fr. oculare, It. ecular, Sp. ocularis, from 


eculus, Lat. the eye] pertaining to the eyes or ſight, depending on 
the eye, known by the cye. An ocular example, Browns 
Ocular Demonſiration, is that evidence which we have of any 
thing, by ſeeing it done or performed with our own eyes. 
_ C'cvuLarTE, adj. [veulatus, of oculus, Lat. the eye] having eyes, 
knowing by the eye. 1 | 
O'cultsT [eculiſte, Fr. oculiſia, It. and Sp.] one ſkilled, or who 
profeſſes to cure diſeaſes of the eyes. | 
O'cvuLvs, the eye, the outward organ of ſight. See Exx. 
OcvLvs Beli, | #8 a precious ſtone that is half tranſparent, the 
ground white and black in the midſt, having an iris or circle, ſo that 


it repreſents an eye very exactly. The ocu/us beli of the modern jew- 


ellers, and probably of Pliny, 1s only an accidental variety of the 
agat kind, having a gray horny ground with circular delineations, and 
a ſpot in the middle of them, ſomething reſembling the fight of the 
eye; whence the ſtone had its name. Mood ward. 

OcvuLvs Cati [i. e. cat's eye] a ſort of precious ſtone of two co. 
lours, milk white and dark brown, ſeparated as it were in the middle. 

OcuL vs Chriſti, Lat. [i. e. the eye of Chriſt] the herb otherwiſe 
called wild clary. N 

OcuLus Mundi [i. e. the eye of the world] a precious ſtone which 
being put into cold water, changes its white colour to yellow, and be- 
comes almoſt tranſparent, but when taken out again returns to its 
former ſtate. 

OcyMa'sTRUM, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb water betony. 

Ocyer'rTe [wxvrerns Of weng, ſwift, and wirouai, Gr. 7.e. I fly 
ſwiftly] the name of one of the harpies. 

O'pa Baſſa, an officer of the grand ſignior, who is one of the 
heads of the Agiamoglans. | 

Opp, adj. [udds, Swed.] 1. Uneven in number, not diviſible into 
equal parts. Brown. 2. More than a round number, indefinitely ex- 
ceeding any number ſpecified. Davies. 
traordinary, not like others, not to be numbered among any claſs ; 
in a ſenſe of diſlike or contempt. So add a phenomenon Newton. 4. 
Not noted, not taken into the common account, unheeded, There are 
yet miſſing ſome few odd lads. Shakeſpeare, 5. Unaccountable, fan- 
taſtical, ſtrange. Patients have ſometimes coveted odd things. A, 

buthnot, 6. Particulas, uncommon. The add man to perform all 
three perfectly. 4/cham. 8 Unlucky. On ſome odd time of his in- 
firmity. Shakeſpeare. 8. Unlikely, in appearance improper, A very 
odd book for a man to make himſelf maſter of. Addiſon. 

Ob x, adv. [of odd; this word, and odaneſs, ſhould, I think, be 
written with one , but the writers almoſt all combine againſt it. John- 
fon.) 1. Not evenly, 2. In an odd, ſingular, or ſtrange manner, 
ſtrangely, uncouthly. Locke. 

O'poness [of odd] ſingularity, ſtrangeneſs. 

Oponkss, unevenneſs in number; alſo ſingularity or unuſualneſs 
in manner or form, ſtrangeneſs, uncouthneſs. Dryden. 

Ovvs, /«b/t, [of odd] 1. Unequality, exceſs of either, compared 


ful, heinous, deſtable, abominable. 


3. Particular, uncouth, ex- 


OE S 
with the other. Between theſe two caſes there are | 
2. More than an even wager. There appeared 1 leaf bb, we 


odds againſt them. Swift, 3. Advantage, tor 
debate, diſpute. That ſets us all at 47 oj Frarw was 4: Quare), 
8 Sy diſparity, advantage. ; 
ok, Fr. [ode, It. and Lat. «wy, Gr.] a poem writte 
to muſic, a lyric poem; the ode is — the greater A1 fur 
The leſs is characteriſed by ſweetneſs and eaſe, the ater b ; kind 
mity, capture, and quickneſs of tranſition. The 24 is a K _ 
norous and buſy piece of poetry than paſtoral ; the tone of it Ita 
the ſentiments bordering on enthufiaſm, the numbers various ES 
caſion requires; and harmony and dignity are eſſential in ever * 
which relates to the ode. The ode is not always confined to — 1 
mou and /ublime, it deſcends ſometimes to gallantry and "ia 
we 7 3 2 anacreontics, and in Engliſh are enerally 
confined t ; 4 
_ 888 yllables, or eight at moſt ; but the ſeven hot mea. 
O'veLer (diminutive of ode} a little ſort of ode. | 
O'p1ovs [odieux, Fr. odigſo, It. Sp. and Port. odiofus, Lat.) 1. Hat 
inous a 2. Expoſed to hate. Cauſing 
_ invidious. And utter oon truth. Milton. "S 
'DIOUSLY, adv. [of adios] 1. Hatefully, abominabl M; 
2. Invidiouſly, ſo as to cauſe hate. Even wh pn none 
lay it. Dryden. e OY 


O'piov5Ness [of odiour] 1. Hatefulneſs, abominableneſs, , ate 


aſure 


2. The ſtate of being hated. Sidney. 


| 838 Lat. 2 quality of provoking, hatred 
Dbox TA“ ORA, Lat, [oJorray;a, of obs, a tooth, and : 
—_— an inſtrument for S teeth. f ee 
DONTOI'DES, Lat. [ odosreedns, Gr.] an apophyſis, a bone in th 
middle of the ſecond vertebr od like 4 tooth. It = 
its ETYMOLOGY. Ir O eee explains 


OpoxToL1'TROs, Lat. [of ode, a tooth, and u 9e. Gr, a flone] ; 


ſtony concretion that grows upon teeth. 


deres Lat. an odour, a ſeent. 

DO RATE, adj. [odoratus, Lat.] ſcented, having a ſtrong (, 

ther ſtinking or fragrant. Bacon, ; 5 'S 88. 12 
Odo EROUs, adj. [adorifero, It. and Sp. of odoriferns, Lat.] gi- 

ving ſcent, uſually yielding odours and pertumes, ſweet ſcented, per- 

fumed. 5 N 2 

fy — 2 as. 1 forus, Lat.] having a ſweet _—_ or ſmell, per- 

O'pour [ogeur, Fr. ogore, It. of odor, Lat.) 1. Scent, whether 


good or bad. He kept himſelf alive with the odour, Bacon, 2. Fra. 


grance, perfume, agrecable efluvia, which are emitted by many bo- 


dies, which are called odoreus, and which incite in us the ſenſe of 


ſmelling. Aadiſom. Z | 
Opouss, plur. [of odour; odoros, Lat.] ſcents or ſmell, any ſweet 
perſu nes. | 5 . | | 
Oo xssz, or Op ss EY [edv, Gr.] an epic poem of Homer's, 
whe:ein he relates the adventures that befel Ulyſſes, in his return from 
che ſiege of Troy. | | | 
OE. | his combination of vowels does not properly belong to our 
language. nor is ever found but in words derived from the Greek, and 
not yet wholly conformed to our manner of writing : oe has in ſuch 
words the ſound of e. Jobnſon. 1 | 
Oxcono'mica, Lat. [oxowouun, Gr.] a part of moral philoſophy, 


which treats concerning the management of the paſſions. 


Otcono mic, or Orxcono'micaL, adj, ¶ oeconamigue, Fr. oeconomo, 
It. ceconomicus, Lat. of oxoroux@», Gr.] pertaining to oeconomy, or 
the management of a family. | | 


Otco'xomics, ſubſt. the ſame as oeconcmica ; alſo management of 
houſhold affairs. 


| Otco'nomisT [ex, Gr.] a manager, a ſteward or diſpenſer of 


houſhold affairs. | | 

Otco'nomy [| oeconomie, Fr. oconomia, It, oixoropun, of ur, an 
houſe, and e, Gr. to diſtribute] the management of a fan ily ; alſo 
frugality, good huſbandry, good order, diſpoſition, mechod, conbi- 
vance, conſtitution, harmony. 

Ozcoxomy (with architects] that method that has regard to the 
expences and the quality of the materials, and ſhews how to take right 
meaſures, in order to give the building a convenient form and vig- 

8. | 
Animal Ozconony, the firſt branch of the theory of phylic. or 
that which m_— the parts of a human body, their ſtructure aud ale; 
the nature and cauſes of life and health, and the effect or phænome- 
na ariſing from them. 

Chriſtian Otccoxoux, the evangelical diſpenſation oppoſed to the 
legal one, and comprehends all that relates to the covenant of grace 
that God has made with men through Jeſus Chriſt. 

Legal Ox coxouxv, or Jewiſh Otconony, the legal diſpenſation or 
manner, in which God was pleaſed to guide and govern the people of 
the Jews under Moſes's admmiſtration , including not only the peliti- 
cal and ceremonial laws, but alſo the moral law. 

OEcuME'NICAL, adj. [vecumenique, Fr. cecumenico, It. of om 
of uren, Gr. the habitable earth] pertaining to the whole world, 
univerſal. See Councils, Creep, Sc. . 

O'EDEMA [odαν, from odaαο. Gr. to ſwell] any tumor or — 
but more eſpecially a white, , velling without pain, and that ealliy 
yields to the touch, proceeding from phlegmatic matter, ſuch as hap- 
pen to hydropic conſtitutions. 

Oevpe'MaTous, pertaining to, or having the nature of an oedema. 

Ox'iLIab, /ub/?. [oeil, Fr.) glance, wink, token of the eye. 

OgNANTRHE [| oway9y, Gr? the herb water drop-wort. 

O' E, contratted from over. See Oves. 

OtsoyrHa'c mus, Lat. [ 0400Payar®,, Gr.] the ſpincter gulæ; s 
continuation of the muſcle called pterigopharingæus, arifing on 7 
ſide the ſcutiform cartilage, and like it paſſes to a middle line on c 
back part of the fauces, | verde 

 On80PHa'gus [woopuy®,, from e. wicker, from ſome ſimilitu 
in the ſtructure of this part to the contexture of that, and payu, 2 
to eat] the gullet, or a Cam, round and large canal or mene . 

ipe, whereby our food and drink is conveyed to the ſtomach; it - 
cends from the mouth to the ſiomach, between the aſpera apes : 
windpipe, and the vertebræ of the neck and back, to the fit ch join = 


OFF 
de back, where it turns a little ta the right, and gives way to the 


_ — again to the left, pierces the midriff, and is conti- 


Or, — [op, Sax. ak, Dan. and Su.] 1. Relating to. 2. Among. 
He is! 


2 grew of fury, Sidney. 6. Out of. All that's left of him. 


Dryden. 2 a 


bn. II. Noting extraction. A man of an antient family. . 
n. 12. Noting adherence, pertaining or belongin 
wealthy Hebrew F my tribe. Shakeſpeare, 13. Noting the matter 


and FigsT CAusE, compared, | 
Or [in the Engliſh} is generally the ſign of the genitive caſe. 
Orr, prep. [af, Du. Dan. and Su. af. Ger. and Lat.] implying 
diſtance, removal, riddance, delay, inconſtancy, &c. but its ſenſe is 
noſt generally explained from. - 3 AE 
Orr, adv. [ak, Du] 1. Of this adverb, the chief uſe is to conjoin 
i with verbs; as, to come off, to fly of, to take of; ſee the verbs. 
2. It is generally oppoſed to on; as, to lay on, to take F. In this 
ſenſe it ſignif es diſumon, ſeparation, breach of continuity. Half the 
liver clipt 2 Locke, 3. It denotes diſtance. Weſt of this foreſt, 
ſcarcely F a mile. Shake/peare. 4. [In painting or ſtatuary] it ſig- 
nifes relic f or- projection. This piece comes off well and excellent. 
Hate ſeare. 5. It ſignifies evaneſcence, abſence or departure. Com- 


fort of difappoint nent, defeat, interruption, adverſe diverſion ; as, 
de affair is of, the match is of. 7. In favour. The queſtions no 
vay touch upon puritaniſm either off or on. Sanderſon. 8. From, 
not toward. That neither ſhe could look on, nor would look off. 
vizaey., 9. Off-band; not ſtudied. Several ſtarts of fancy band. 
UEfrange. 


play or ator. OF, or I fly for ever from thy fight. Smith. 

Orr Selis [with gardeners] young ſhoots which grow from roots 
lat are round and tuberous, or bulbous. SER 

Ore Ward [a ſea term] uſed of a ſhip, when being a ground by 
de ſhore, ſhe inclines to the fide towards the water, which is ſaid 
to ncline to the of-<rard. | 

Ora 41a [in chymiſtry] the white coagulum, ariſing from a 
Mixture of the rectified ſpirit of wine, with ſpirit of urine. 

Orrar, Aab. [prob. 3. d. off-falls, ſays Skinner, that which falls 
ſom the table; perhaps from a, Lat. Jobnſan] 1. Fragments of 
ncat, that which is not eaten at the table. 2. Carrion, coarſe fleſh, 
zubage. Milton. 3. Refuſe, that which is thrown away as of no 
value, Mortimer. 4. Any thing of no eſteem. What traſh is Rome ? 
on rubbiſh and what ofal? Shakeſpeare. k 3 

FFE'NCE ſo enſe, Fr. oeh, It. ofenſ/a, Pp. Mena, ot offends, 
Lat. to offend) 7 Trance = 'P — act of Me neſs treſ- 
pa, fin, fault, injury, wrong. 3. Affront or abuſe, ſcandal. 4. Diſ- 
pleaſure given, cauſe of Aifoult, 5. Anger, diſpleaſure conceived. 
b. Attack, act of the aſſailant. | 

Orpe'NceruL, adj. [of offence and full] injurious, giving diſplea- 

ie. Shakeſpeare, 

Orer'nceLEss, adj. [of offence] unoffending, innocent. Shakeſpeare. 

0 Orre'xp, werb ad. | offen/er, Fr. ofender, Sp. of offendere, It. 
Had, Lat.] 1. To diſpleaſe, to affront, to make angry. 2. To aſſail, 
„ attack. 3. To tranſgreſs, to violate. 4. To injure, to annoy. 

To Oren, verb neut. 1. To be criminal, to tranſgreſs the law, 
againſt, 2. To cauſe anger. 3. To commit a trauſgreſſion or 


Orre'wpsn [of offend] 1. One who offends, a criminal, a tranſ- 
» a guilty perſon. 2. One who has done an injury or wrong. 
FFENDRESs [of offender] a woman that offends. Shakeſpeare. 


. Bie bah, Lale gs. . Ce ft. 


5 ſpleafing, diſguſting, cauſing anger. 2. Cauſing pain, 
22 daun ful. by Fit to ** or attack an enemy, aſlailant; 
enuve. | | 


Orrz'xsivxü x, adv. [of efenſrve) 1. Miſchievouſly, injuriouſly, 
o cauſe uneaſineſs or diſpleaſure. Boyle. 3. By way of at- 
dot defenſively, diſpleaſingſy, abuſively, injurioully, &c. 


pe:12i05 intermit and go of and on. L'Eftrange. 6. It ſignifies any 


Oer, znterj. an expreſſion of abhorrence or command to depart z | 
commonly uſed in theatres, when the audience are diſguſted with ſome 


OFF 


Orrr'xsivgxrss [ f offenſive] "Pp Miſchief, injuriout; : 11 
pleaſingneſs. 2. Cauſe of Sky or diſpleaſure. _ , 


O'rreR [ofre, Fr. offerta, It.] 1. Proffer, propoſal of advanta 
to another. 2. Firſt advance. 3. Propoſal made in general. 4. Pr, 
bid, act of bidding a price. 5. Attempt, endeavour. 6. Something 
given by way of acknowledgment. Let the tribute offer of my tears 
procure your ſtay, Sidney. | | 

To O'rees Hir, Fr. offrecer, Sp. and Port, offeriee, It. off 
Lat. oppnan, Sax. oftye, Dan. offeren, Du.] 1. To preſent, to prof- 
fer, or tender to any one, to exhibit any thing, ſo as that it may be 
taken or received. 2. To ſacrifice, to preſent as an act of worſhip. 
3. To bid as a price or reward. 4. To undertake, or take upon, to 
attempt, to commence. 5. To propoſe, to advance, to lay down. 
Jo Orrx, verb neut. 1. To be at hand, to be preſent, to preſent 
itſelf. 2. To make an attempt. 


O'rFErRER [of offer] 1. One who makes an offer. 2, One who 
ſacrifices or dedicates in worſhip. South. 

O'rrrRIN, ſubſe. [offring, Dan. opprung, Sax. offeringe, Du. op- 
fer, and opferung, Ger. offrande, Fr. . Sp. ] ſacrifice or oblation, 
any thing immolated or offered in worſhip. - | 


O'rreRTorY [offertoire, Fr. oferta, Sp. offertorium, Lat.] 1. The 
thing offered, the 25 of 3 8. The - bs where - offerings 
were kept. 3. [Among the Romaniſts] a part of the popi/ maſs, an 
anthem ſung or play'd on the organ, at the time the people are making 
an offering. | | 

O'rrgrTURE, /ub/?. [of offer] offer, propoſal of kindneſs ; obſolete, 

O'epice, Fr. [officio, It. oficio, Sp. of officium, Lat.] 1. A public 
employment or charge, that which is befitting, or that is to be ex- 
pected from one. 2. Agency, particular uſe. The ſeveral inter- 
vals of the teeth of the comb do the office of ſo many priſms. Newton, 
3. Buſineſs, particular employment. 4. A& of good or ill volunta- 
rily tendered, a good or ill turn. 5. Act of worſhip or devotion. 
O' rrick (with eccleſiaſtics] formulary of devotions, the divine ſer- 
vice, the creed, more eſpecially, among the Romaniſts, part of the 


maſs book. 


OFFice ee, Lat.] a place or apartment appointed for officers 


to attend in, for the diſcharge of their reſpective employments or of- 


fice, a place where ſeveral ſorts of public buſineſs is done. | 

To Orrice, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to perform, to diſcharge, 
to do. Shakeſpeare. 

O'rpiceR [officinator, Lat. officier, Fr. cfficiale, It. oficial, Sp.] 1. 
One who officiates in any office, a man employed by the public. 2. 
A commmander in the army. 3. One who has the pon er of appre- 
hending criminals and other delinquents. _ | 

Flag O' rrickks, are admirals, vice-admirals and rear- admirals. 

General OrFicters [in an army] are ſuch as command a body of 
troops of ſeveral regiments, as the captain-general, lieutenant general, 
major-general, brigadier-general, quarter-maſter-general, and adju- 
tant-general. 1 5 


Field Orrickuxs, are thoſe who have the command over a whole 


regiment, as the colone}, lieutenant colonel and major, 2 
Subaltern OxF1CERs, lieutenants, cornets, enſigns, ſerjeants, cor- 


porals. | 9 | 
Staff Orricess [in the ny] thoſe that have not the King's com- 

miſſion; but are appointed by the colonels and captains; as quarter- 

maſter, ſerjeants, corporals. c. 


Staff Orrioꝑxs [at court] are ſuch as bear a white ſtaff in the 


king's preſence, and at other times, going abroad, have a white ftaff 
borne before them, by a footman bareheaded, as lord ſteward, lord 
chamberlain, lord treaſurer. 

O'FFICERED, adj. [of officer] commanded, ſupplied with comman- 
ders. Addiſon. | 

O'rriekxs [with architects] all thoſe lodges and apartments ſerving 
for the neceſlary ſervices and occaſions of a palace or great houle. ; 

OFre1'clal, adj. [offcial, Fr.] 1. Conducive, appropriate with re- 
gard to uſe. Brown. 2. Pertaining to any public charge or employ- 
ment. Shakeſpeare. 


Ore1'claL, ſabſt. Fr. [offziale, It. offcialis, Lat.] the miniſter or 


apparitor of a judge of the civil law, 7 . 
Orriclar [in che canon law] the perſon to whom the cognizance 


of cauſes is committed by ſuch as have eccleſiaſtical jur. ſdiction. Sie. 


Oreicla'LTY [officialte, Fr.] the court or juriſdiction, whereof the 


official is head; alſo the charge or poſt of an official. /I Fe. 


To Orr ATE, verb ad. [offcter, Fr. officiare, It.] to give in con- 
ſequence of office. Milton. 7 
To OrFictiaTE, verb neut. 1. To do the duty pertaining to ones 


office, to diſcharge an office, commonly in worſhip. Sander an. 2. 


To perform an office for another. | oy 
Orri'cixer, * [of oficina, Lat. a ſhop] pertaining to a ſhop, or 

uſed in a ſhop. 

ſhops. 5 
Orricixal [in pharmacy] a term uſed of ſuch medicines as the 

college of phyſicians requires to be conſtantly kept in - potbecaries ſhops, 


ready to be made up in -xtemporancous preicriptions. 


Orrrcious [effcieux, Fr. ufficic/o, It. of offci;/u5, Lat.] 1. Kind, 


ready to do good offices, ſerviceable, friendly, courtcous, obliging. 


Milton. 2. Over buſy in other perſons affairs, importunely forward, 
pragmatical, baſely fawning or cringing. 
„eee adv. [of eie 1. With importunate forward 
neſs. 2. Courteouſly, obligingly, wich unaſked kindneſs. Let thy 
goats officiouſly be nurſt Dryer. | 7 
" Oxp1'c1ovsness [of effcious] 1. Readineſs to do good offices, obli- 
gingneſs of temper, forwardneſs of civility, reſpect or endeavour ; 
commonly in an ill ſenſe. Seutb. 2. Service, uſefulneſs. Service 
and miniſterial officiouſne/s, as in the ox. Brown. a 
O'rr ix, /ubjt. [trom off ; a ſea term] an open ſea, at a good di- 
ſtance from the ſhore, where there is deep water, and no need of a pi- 
lot to conduct the ſhip into the port or harbour; alſo the middle part 


of at ſtream. ; 
The Ship lands for the Orrixo [a ſea phraſe] is faid of a ſhip ſeen | 


from ſhore, ſailing out to ſeaward. | 

Orr-scoWͤãIN d, H. [of off and ſcour; of op, Sax. and (theuten, 
Ger.] rabbed away in cleaning any thing, recrement, the refuſe, 
or for nothing parts of any thing. | 855 


hus H cinal plants and drugs are thoſe uſed in the 
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O''xr- sFr, fubf. [in korticulture) a ſprout or young ſhoot, which 


ſprings and grows from roots, that are round, tuberous, or bulbous. 
Orresprs [in ſurveying] perpendiculars let fall and meaſured from 
the ſtationary lines. | | 

© O'rrsrninc [of off and ſpring; of Fprunge, Sax. ] 1. Propaga- 
tion, generation. Hooker. 2. That which proceeds from any perſon, 
as children, deſcendants, 3. Production of any ſort. Time on their 
offipring hath no power. Denham. | 

To Orrvu'scare, verb ad. [offu/quer, Fr. of offuſeo, Lat.] to dar- 
ken, to hinder the ſight of, to dim, to cloud. 

O' rr ward (a ſea term] ſignifies contrary to the ſhore. 

Orrusca rio [of of un, the a& of diming or darkening. | 

Orr, or O'rTen, adv. {ofr, Sax. ofte, Dan. and Du. ofts, Su. 
okt, Ger. comparative euer, ſuperlative oftenef] frequently, not 

rarely, not ſeldom. In priſons more frequent, in death . 2 Corin- 
thians, 

O'eTEen-TiMEs, adv. [of often and times; of ofr and vima, Sax. 
Froni the compoſition of this word it is reaſonable to believe, that of? 
was once an adjective, of which een was the plural: Which ſeems re- 
tained in the phraſe, thine . by infirmities. 7ohn/on] frequently, often. 
Oftentimes ſo remote from the ſhore. Woodward. See Orr ERM. 

OrT-TIMES, av. [of ft and times] frequently, often. Off- times 
before I hither did reſort. Dryden. | p 

Ocpoa'sTICH [of ea, eight, and is., Gr. a verſe] an epi- 
gram or ſtanza, conſiſting of eight verſes. 5 
Oc“, or Oc!'ve [ogive, Fr. with architects] a wreath, circle or 
round band; a member of a moulding, that conſiſts of a round and a 
| hollow. It is almoſt in the form of an 8, and is the ſame with what 
Vicravius calls cima. Cima reverſe is an ogee with the hollow down- 
wards. Allo an arch or brauch of a Gothic vault, which inſtead of 
being circular, paſſes diagonally from one angle to another, and forms 
a croſ; between the other arches, which makes the ſides of the ſquare, 
of which the arches are, diagonal. : 

To OE, verb ad. [99zh, Du. an eye, Poeil, Fr. or oculus, Lat. 
or rather of acuglen, Ger. in the ſame ſignification] to view with fide 
' glances, as in fondneis ; commonly uſed for to look at amorouſly, or 
with a deſign not to be heeded. I hey need not be at pains to comment 
upon vglings, Add hn. 5 
. O'cLer [ooghe.er, Du.] afly gazer, one who views by ſide glances. 
Addiſon, | 1 

O'c110, Sp. . [from olla, Sp. oville, Fr.] a diſh, being a haſhor 
mixture of a great number of things, a mediey, a hotchpotch. Such 

an oglio or medley of various opinions. K. Charles. | 

OcressEs. oce PELLETS. | | a 

On, interj. an exclamation denoting pain, ſorrow, or ſurprize. 
© Otxo'scory [oxooxoma, of n., an houſe, and oxorww, Gr. to 
view] divination by accidents that happen at home. 

' Ott, [ocel, ele, or zl, ax. vit?, Du. ol. Ger. huile, Fr. olio, It. 
oleum, Lat.] 1. The juice of olives exprefled. 2. Any fat, unctuous 


thin matter. Lying under the nipple of tne oilbag. Derham. See 


O1ttBac. 3. The juices of certain vegetables expreued or drawn by 
 theftill without fermentation, or aiter the ſpirit is brought over. 

Ott of Tartar, per deliguium [in chemiſtry} the fixed al: of tartar, 
diſſolved by expoſing it to the air, in a cool, moiſt place. 
- OrL-Bac, a vellel in birds. full of an unctuous tubitance, ſecreted 
by one and ſometimes by two glands, for that purpoſe, diſpoſed a- 
mong the feathers, » hich being preſed by tue bill or tiead, emits an 
oily matter for the dreſſing or pruning their feathers. _ 5 : 

OL of Vitrio! [with chemiits] the moſt fixt part of the ſpirit of vi- 
trio}, made cauſtic by a great degree and continuance of fire. | 
. Plil:fophers Oil, a chemical preparation of pieces of brick heated 
red hot, ſoaked in oil of olives, and diltilled in a retort. 

Oil Beetle, or Oil Clock, an inſet, which ſends forth a great quan- 
tity of fat ſweat. | | 

To Orr, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to ſmear or lubricate with oil. 


O1L-coLouk [of ei and co/our] colour made by grinding coloured 


ſubſtances in oil. | | 
'OrLeT, Orrter-Heole, or V'LET-Hole [of oeil or oeillet, Fr. an eye 
or a little eye] an hole in a garment, into which a point is put. 
 O'itixess, an oily quality, unctuoſity, greaſineſs. By reaſon of 
their o:/ine/s. Arbuthnot. | | 
O1'LMan [of ei and man] one who deals in oils and pickles. 
Or'LsHoP [of oil and bop] a ſhop where oils and pickles are ſold. 
Ot [of oi] 1. Conſiſting of oil, containing oil, having an unctuous 
quality. That vz/cous oily matter. Digby. 
This oil; raſcal. Shakeſpeare. 
OrLY-cRain, the name of a plant. | 
To Oixr, verb act. [cint, Fr.] to anoint, to ſmear with ſomething 
greaſy. Dryden. 
O1'nTMenT [from oint; oignement, Fr. unguento, It. Sp. and Port. 
of unguentum, Lat.) an unctuous compoſition to ſmear any thing, un- 
guent. 


Or'nomMancy [owouarrnuz, of oog, wine, and pailag, Gr. divina- 


tion] divination by wine, when conjectures were made from the co- 
lour, motion, noiſe, and other accidents of the wine of the libations. 


 OronI8M [owwnope, of cwwntouar, of was, Gr. a bird] omens or 


divinations by birds. 

OronisT [ownsn, Gr.] a diviner by birds, an augur. 

O1'sres [oefter, Du, oeter, I. Ger. auſter, H. Ger. huitre, Fr. 
oftrica, It. oftra, Sp. and Port. offreum, Lat.] a ſhell- fiſn. 


Ox [in Smyrna] a weight of three ſorts, the leſſer 13 ounces two 


drams; the middle oke 1 pound, 11 ounces, 6 drams, and the greater 
2 pound, 11 ounces, 13 drams Engliſh. 

OxrEHa'mPTON, or Ox1'NGTON, a borough town of Devonſhire, on 
the river Oke, 193 miles from London. It ſends two members to 
parliament. 

O'x1ncHam, or Wo'tkinGHam, a market town, partly in Berk- 
ſhire and partly in Wilcſhire, 33 miles from London. 

O'xer (ocre, Fr. ocra, It. chra, Lat. wega, Gr.] a mineral, a yel- 
lowiſh colour. See Ocure. 

OK Au, tow or flax to drive into the ſeams of ſhips. See Oaxun. 

OLD, adj. [ealby ald or old, Sax. oubt, Du. oid, L. Ger. alt, H. 
Ger.] 1. Stricken in age, paſt the middle part of life, not young. 2. 
Of long continuance, begun long ago, An ald acquaintance. Camden. 


riſhes but a little. 


2. Fat, grealy in general. 


OMA 


it is 
old Li. 


Good advice to young men, how to ſpend their youth : ; 
8 Orp * and orp wine are beit. 
LD-FA'SHIONED, a4. [of old and faſhion] formed a Ka 
* cuſtom. nee, RIP cording to oh 
LDEN, adj. [of old; perhaps the Saxon plural. 7,4 f 
This word 7. — obſolete. Shakeſpeare. 5 Jobrſen) ace. 
O'Lbyxss [of o; ealdnyyrye, Sax. ] advancedneſs in a 
antiqueneſs, not newneſs, ſtaleneſs, ſtate of being old or 
our oldneſ; cannot reliſh them. Shakeſpeare. | 
O'L.DER, compar. of old [of ealden, Sax.] more aged, 
O'Lp1sn ſealvape, Sax.] ſomething old, 
OLxa'cinovs . Fr. uligingſo, It. oleaginus, 
oil] oily, pertaining to the nature of oil, 
buthnot, | | 
OLEa'crnousness [of oleaginous] oilineſs, oily quality, The 04. 
ginouſneſs of urinous ſpirits. Boyle. | 
OLEA'NDER, Lat. [oleandre, Fr. 
roſe- bay. ; 
_ OLea'sTer, Lat. wild olive. A ſpecies of olive. gina 
OLEcra'NiuUM [wazxgavor, Gr.] the great proceſs of the firſt bone of 
the arm, called ln. 8 | 
OLe'Ng, the cubit or great foſlil-bone. „ 
OLeo'se, or Ol ROUs, adj. [oleoſus, Lat.] 1. Oily, Some ſiline o& 1 
oleo/e particles, Arbuthnot. 2. Greaſy like oil, or pertaining to oil. 
The o/eous parts of the chyle. Floyer. | i 
O'.xrxon Laws, maritime laws, made at Oleron, an iſland of i 
France, when king Richard I. was there. | | 3 
To OLra'cr, verb act. Lolfactus, Lat.] to ſmell. A burleſque word. 
Hudibras. | . 8 
OLra'cTory, adj. [olfäctoire, Fr. of olfactus, Lat. the ſmmelling] 
having or belonging to the ſenſe of ſmelling. Y 
OLra'cTory Nerves [in anatomy] thoſe nerves which give the W 


ge, old e, 
Worn. BY 


oleum, Lat. 
unctuous, greaſy. 4s. 


with botaniſts] the ſhrub called 


ſenſe of ſmelling. The o/fa&ory nerves. Locke. 


OrLrBanvun, Lat. [of e., Gr.] male incenſe, a ſweet ſcented | I 
um or reſin, that runs in white or yellowiſh drops out of ſeveral 


ſmall trees at the foot of Mount Libanus, &c. 


O't1D, or Or.1'povs, adi. [olidus, Lat.] ſtinking, fœtid. Boyle, 
OLrvity [o/iditas, Lat.] a ftrong ſmell, rankneſs, link. 3 
OLica'rcnical [oligarchique, Fr. oligarchico, It.] pertaining to 
oligarchy. E 
Ori HY [oligarchie, Fr oligarchia, It. and Lat. owyacyia, of BY 
e., few, and agyn, Gr. dominion] a form of government, where 
yy ſupreme power is in the hands of a few perſons, aviltocracy, 
taney, | 
O1.1coTRO'PHUS Cibus, Lat. [with phyficians] i. e. meat that nou- I 
See OLIGOTROPHY. | | 
OLicoTRo'PHY oMyoreoPia, of o., little, and 252, Gr. food] 
a decreaſe of nouriſhment, or a very ſmall degree of nouriſhivent. 
O'L1o (ella. dp. in cookery} a ſavoury diſh of food, compoſed of a 


great variety of ingredients; as meat, fowls, herbs, roots, Cc. a 


medley. See OcL1o. 
 OLrsTHEMA [of cud, Gr. a falling out] a perfect luxation. 

O'LiTory, ſub}t. [olitorius hortus, Lat.] a kitchen garden, or g- 
den of herbs. | | 

Ol irok v, adj. [olitcrius, Lat.] belonging to a kitchen garden. 

' OLiva'rta Corpora, Lat. [with anatomifts] two knobs or tae W 
under part of the brain, ſo called from their reſembling an olive in 
ſhape. | 

OrLiva'sTFR, Lat. a wild olive. h | 

OL1vasTER, adj. [olivaſtre, Fr.] darkly brown, tawney. They 
are tawney, o/zvaſter and pale. Bacon. | 

 O't1ve, Fr. Iulia, It. of oliva, Sp. olea, Lat.] 1. A plant producing 
oil. The emblem of peace. 2. The fruit. 

OL1ve-TxEe [hieroglyphically] repreſents fruitfulneſs, peace, con- 
cord, obedience and meekneſs. 

Garland of Ol ivx, was by the Greeks given to thoſe who came of | 
victorious at the Olympic games, obſerved in honour of Jupiter, atthe I 
foot of Mount Olympus. | 55 

Olive Bit, a ſort of bit for horſes. | 

O'Lives, the name of a man. | 

Give him a Rowland for his OriveR. 15 
This proverb in terminis is modern, and owes its riſe to the eayalien 
in the time of the civil wars in England, who by way of rebuff gar 
the antimonarchical party a general Monk for their Oliver Cromwe!. 

Gli OLy'uici, the title of the academics of Vicenza, in Italy. 

OL y'me1an [clympiade, Fr. olimpiade, It. of olympias, Lat. wee 
Gr.] the ſpace of four years, whereby the Greeks reckoned their = q 
it took its riſe from the Olympic games, which commenced, = pr 
w_ in the year 3174 of the creation ; others 3208, and 770 
Chriſt, | ; 

OLy'mepic Games [olympique, Fr. olimpico, It. of 7 be 
were ſolemn games famous among the ancient Greeks ; ſome 5 ea 
ſtituted by Pelops ; others by Hercules, in honour of Jupiter wing 
pius, by five kinds of exerciſes, vix. leaping, running, WIS" 
quoiting and whorlbats. 

+ OLy'MPpus, a mountain in Theſſaly, 
ſeems to tranſcend the clouds, and was therefore 
yoo ſeigned to be the ſeat of the gods; and is ſometimes 

a 


ven itſelf, : 
OLymeio'ntcs [of ovprias, olympiad, and vxau, 0 conquer] 


conqueror at the Olympic games. 
D 09 Boy Lat. [wpayes, of ces, ſhoulder, and ayes, Gr. captu re] | 
the gout in the ſhoulder. | . Our 


of ſo great a height, that it 


x 6 
ore frequently — ' 


OMP 


'u3RE, Fr. and Span. [ombra, It.] a game at cards, play'd ge- 
ly by three; but alſo by two or five perſons. | ; 
* 2 4 Croix, Fr. [in heraldry} i. e. the ſhadow of a croſs ; 1s 
_ repreſented of the colour of imoak, fo as to be ſeen thro', _ 
gy de Soleli, Fr. [in whe ns i. e. the ſhadow of the ſun; is 
hen the ſun is borne in an eſcutc 
= apparent; but only a colouring ſo thin, that the field may be 
ſeen thro it. SY | : 
„ ſg or hy, Gr.] the laſt letter of the Greek alphabet; 
. e. is aſed in the holy ſcriptures. I am alpha and 
on, the beginning and the ending. Revelations. 
Juskzr [aumelette, Fr.) a ſort of pancake, fricaſſee or preparation 
of eggs with other ingredients, | 
Owen, Lat. a ſign or token of good or bad luck, taken from the 
mouth of the perſon ſpeaking, Sc. prognoſtic, hg 
O'mEneD, adj. [of omen] containing omens or prognoſtics. Pope. 
OMe/nTUM, Lat. the cau!, a double membrane ſpread over the en. 
tails, It is called alſo reticulum, from its ſtructure reſembling that of 


ge [, Heb.] a Hebrew meaſure about three pints and a 
half Engliſh. But Taylor's Concordance fays, © the homer contains ten 
vas, or near 76 wine-gallons, and is the largeſt meſure in uſe 
pit the Hebrews.” I | Eh, 

To O'MINATE, verb neut. [ominor, Lat. ] to forebode or foreſhew. 
This ominates ſadly. Decay of Piety, | 3 i 

OuixaTIo [of ominate] prognoſtic ſign, foretoken. A particu- 
Jar omi nation concerning the breach of friendihip. Bran. 

O ux ous, adj. [omineſus, Lat. ] 1. Foreboding, foreſhewing ill, ex- 
hibiting bad tokens of ſuturity, inauſpicious. 2. Exhibiting token 
zither good or ill. He had a good ominous name to have made a peace, 

= : ; 

—— adv. [of ominous] with good or bad omen. 
O'MINOUSNESS (of —_— quality of being ominous, fore- 
ingneſs, either of good or 0 E | | 

e Fr. and . ſomiſſione, It. of omiſio, Lat.] 1. The act of 

negleting to do ſomething, forbearance of ſomething to be done. 2. 

Neglect of duty: oppoſed to commiſſion or perpetration of a crime. 

The moſt natural diviſion of all offences is into thoſe of omiſſion and 

thoſe of commiſſion. Addiſon, 1 | 

To Our, verb att. [omettre, Fr. omettere, It. omitir, Sp. of omitto, 
Lat.] 1.To paſs by or over; to take no notice of; to leave out. 2. To 
negle& to practiſe. 5 3 

Oui Traxck [of omit] forbearance. Omittance is no quitfance, 
Chake/peare. | 7 : . 

-— rg [omittens, Lat.] letting a thing paſs, neglecting. 

O'uxe [among logicians] or ho!e in Engliſh ; is ſuch a whole, 
whoſe parts are termed ſubjective or inferior; becauſe this whole is a 
common term, and its parts are compared within its extent. Thus 
the word animal is the mne or whole, and the interiors of it are man or 
healt, which are comprized within its extent, and are its ſubjective 


5. i | 
6 Lat.] of all varieries or ſorts, ſundry, 


divers. Omnifarious kinds of motion. Bentiey. ; 
Oux1FerouUs [omnifer, Lat.] bearing or bringing all things. 
Own1'e1c, aj. [of omnia and facto, Lat.] making or producing all 
things, all creating. ; 
O'uxirorm, adj. [omniformis, Lat.] having every ſhape. 
Onnr'otxous | ommigenus, Lat.] conſiſting of every kind. 
Ouxinobous [ omimodus, Lat.] of all manner of ways. 3 
OuxirA' KEN T [omnipariens, Lat.] bearing or bringing forth all 
things. 3 
3 [ onnipotente, It. omni potente. Sp. of omnipotens, Lat.] 
mighty, all-powerful, powerful beyond all linit. The perfect being 
muſt needs be omni potent. Grew. 8 3 
Ouxi'vorENCE, or OMNn1 POTENCY [onnipotenxa, It. omnipotencia, 
p. of om nipotenti a, Lat.] all- powerful ueſs. a 
Ouxirxk'sEN E [of amis and præſens, or præſentia, Lat.] un- 
bounced preſence, or the quality of being preſent every where, ubi- 
quity. | | | 
Ouniere'senT, adj. [of omnis, all, and preſens, Lat. preſent] pre- 
ent in every place, ubiquitary. | „ 
Ouni'sc1znce, or Ouxt'sciEN ex [of omnis and /cientia, Lat.] 
knowledge of all things, infinite wiſdom, boundleſs knowledge. 
_ Onnr'sciexT, adj. [of omna and /ciens, Lat.] knowing all things, 
nfnitely wife, knowing without bounds. | | 
Oux1'scrous, adj. [of omnis, all, and /cio, Lat. to know] all 
knowing, I dare not pronounce him omniſcious. Halte bell. 
OMNIVA'GANT [omnivagus, Lat.] wandering or roving every 
where, | | 
Ouxi'vorous [omnivoras, Lat. — all things. 
Ouocorv'LE [opoxoruan, Gr.] the acetabulum of the ſcapula. 
Ouo'cka {opoyen, Gr.] the gout in the ſhoulders. See OuadRA. 
OuoLo'cical fo omologia, Lat. of openyia, Gr.] agreeable, or 
Orreſponding to. | 
Ouo'Logy [of owner, Gr.] agreeableneſs. 
Ouea'noraTe,' a title of the prieſts of the iſland of Madagaſ- 
Car, 


Ouornscra, a feaſt of Bacchus, in which the mad gueſts eat 
$02ts alive, wen ov intrails out with their teeth. | 


Ouorno'n uu, Lat. [of wes, a ſhoulder, and Prgw, Gr. to bear] a 
tle cloak anciently worn by the biſhops over their ſhoulders ; thereby 
u erben the good ſhepherd, who brings home the ſtrayed ſheep on 
$ iNoulders, | 
MOPLA'TA, or O'MoPLATE, Lat. [of ., a ſhoulder, and maar, 
Gr. broad] the ſhoulder blade. F | 
O'uenalos [opgan®r, Gr.] the navel. 4 
MPHalo Meſenteries [in K coat having a vein and 
ery, in ſome brutes; as the dog, cat, hare, &c. in which the fœtus 
u Wrapped; ſo called, becauſe it paſſes along the ſtring to the navel, 
and terminates in the meſentery. : 
MPHALOCE'LE [of ouPancs, the navel, and xu, Gr. a ſwelling] 
a kind of hernia or tumour in the navel; ariſing, like other hernias, 
m K relaxation or rupture of the pertionæum. 


eon, without either eyes, noſe, or 


OmMPHAcr'NE, or Our RA“ ru [ouPparicr, Gr.] the juice or ot of 
ſower grapes, it is alſo now uſed of the juice of wild apples or crabs ; 
verjuice. | 7 

Omemaci'Tes [of ouPax®-, gen. of owfat, Gr.] a wine made of 
unripe grapes. | 

Omena Lo Maſenteric [with anatomiſts] a term applied to a vein 
and artery which paſs along the navel and terminate in the meſen- 
ww. 

OmPHaLo'PTIC [of ouPa\S., a knot or nave), and or., Gr. re- 
lating to fight] an optic glaſs that is convex on both ſides, commonly 
called a convex letis, 

On [aen, Du. an, Ger. A prepoſition, relating both to time and 
places, and ſignifying chiefly a ſuperiority of ſituation of perſons or 
things, with regard to one another] 1. It is put before the word 
which ſignifies that which is under, that by which any thing is ſup- 
ported, which any thing covers, or where any thing is fixed. On 
his knees at meditation. Shakeſpeare. 2. It is put before any thing 
that is the ſubje& of action. Did en his tuneful harp his loſs deplore, 
Dryden. 3. Noting addition or accumulation. Miſchieſs on mif- 
chiefs ſtill, greater {till and more. DHaden. 4. Noting a ſtate of 
progreſſion. Ho, Mzris ! whither on thy way 10 faſt? Dryden. 5, 
It toinetimes notes clevation, not lowneſs. O hills above or in the 
lowly plain. Dryden. 6. Noting approach or invaſion. On me, on 
me, let all thy fury fall. Pope. 7. Noting dependance or reliance. 
On God's providence, and an your bounty, all their preſent ſupport 
and future hopes depend. Smallridge. 8. At, noting place. Cn 
each fide her. Shat-ſpeare. q. It denotes the motive or occafion of 
any thing. We abſtain, or fuch ſolemn occaſions, from things law- 
ful. Smallridge. 10. It denotes the time at which any thing hap- 
pens; as, this happened on the firſt day. 11. It is put before the ob- 


ject of ſome paſſion, Compaſſion on the king. Shakeſpeare, 12. In 
forms of denunciation it is 1 before the thing threatened. Hence, 


on thy life, the captive maid is mine. Dryden. 13. Noting im pie- 
cation. Sorrow on thee. Shakeſpeare. 14. Noting invocation. On 
thee, dear wife, he call'd. Dryden. 15. Noting the ſtate of any 
3 Their tales and manes on a light fire. Kuolles, 16. Noting 
ſtipulation or condition. I can be fatisfy'd on more eaſy terms. 
Dryden. 17. Noting diſtinction or oppoſition, The Rhodians on the 
other ſide. Knolles. 18. Before it, by corruption, it ſtands for of. 


A . gameſter has but a trade ot. Locke, +, Noting the 
0 7 


manner of an event. How much her grace is alter'd oz the ſudden, 
Shakeſpeare. 20. It is ſynonymous to 2%. See Upon, 
On, adv. 1. Forward in ſucceſſion. If the tenant fail the land- 


lord, he muſt fail his creditor, and he his, and ſo ov: Locke. 2, For. 
ward in progreſſion, Oz indeed they went. Daniel. z. In conti- 


nuance, without ceaſing. Let them ſleep, let them ſleep on. Craſhar. 
4. Not off. 5. Upon the body, as part of dreſs. A long cloak he 
had on. Sidney. 6. It notes reſolution to advance. 


Ox, interj. a word of incitement or encouragement to attack. 


Elliptically tor go on. Cheerfully on, courageous friends. Shakeſpeare. 
Oxa'nia, or Ona'x1sM [of Onan] the crime of ſelf pollution. 
Oxce, adv. | from one; cetis, Du. eins, Ger.] 1. One time, 2. 


At a former time, formerly. My ſoul had once ſome fooliſh fondneſs 


for thee. Addiſon. 3. A ſingle time. 4. The fame time. Their 
light vaniſhes, not gradually, like that of the planets, but all at once. 
Newton. 5. At a point of time indiviſible. But all at once, at once 
the winds aroſe. Dryden. 6. One time, tho' no more. Blood once 
tainted. Dryden. 7. At the time immediate. This hath all its force 
at once. Atterbury, 8, Once ſeems to be rather a ſubſtantive than an 
adverb, particularly when it has az before it; as, at once, that once. 
See under the firſt ſenſe. | | 
Oxe, adj, [an, æne, or ane, Sax. eent, Dan. en, Su. een, Du. ein 
Ger. un, une, Fr. un, uno, una, It. uno, Sp. anus, &c. Lat. , Gr.] 
1. Leſs than two, ſingle, denoted by an unit. One God the moſt 
high. Raleigh. 2. Any, indefinitely. One of theſe days. Shake. 
ſpeare. 3. Different, diverſe. Oppoſed to another. So n.any 
wrappers one over another. Addiſon. 4. One of two, oppoſed to 
the other. From the cue ſide of heaven unto the other. Deutercnmy. 
5. Particularly one, Ore day when Phebe fair. Spe zer. 6. Some 
future, : | 
OxEe, /ub/?. [there are many uſes of the word ce which ſerve to 
denominate a ſubſtantive, tho' ſome of them may ſeem ratier to make 
it a pronoun relative, and ſome may perhaps be confidered as c n- 
ſiſtent with the nature of an adjective] 1. A ſingle perion. M hen 


join'd in one, the good, the fair, the great. Glanville. - 2, A ſingle 


maſs or aggregate. It is one thing only as a heap is one. Blackmore. 
3. The firſt hour. Till *tis one o clock. Shakeſpeare. 4. I he {ame 
thing. All oze as to ſay avy 1 and is not in the underſtanding. 
Locke. 5 A perſon in general. Method will greatly aſſiſt every one 
in ranging human affairs. Waits, 6. A perion by way of eminence. 
7. A diſtinct or particular perſon. One or other ſees a little box. Ory- 
den. 8. Perſons united; as, I. have made you ene, lords, one remain. 
Shakeſpeare. 9. Concord, agreement, one mind. To keep them at 


one between themſelves. 10 [Leon, Fr.] It is ſometimes uſed as a ge- 


neral or indefinite nominative for any man, any perſon. By cne's 
own choice and working. Sidney. 11. A perſonal of particular cha- 
rater. Edward I. was one that very well knew how to uſe a victory. 
Hale. 

Oxes, in the plural, is uſed either for perſons indefinitely ; as, the 
great ones of the world ; or, as referring to ſomething before ſpoken 
of; e. g. give me good ones ({c. what was before ſpoken of) or none 
at all; and yet. it is only the repreſentative of the antecedent noun. 
There are many whoſe waking thoughts are wholly employed on their 
ſleeping ones. Addiſon. 3 
Ox EYED, ad, [of one and eye] having only one eye. Dryden. 


OnEeiRE'GMos, Lat. [of owaugurrw, Gr. to ſhed the ſemen in ſleep] 


laſcivious dreaming. 
OxE8IROCRA'TIA, Lat. [of oigeg, à dream, and xparew, Gr. I poſſeſs] 
the art of expounding dreams, | 
ONz1ROCRI'TICAL, adj, [ertigexgilixos, Gr. onirocritigue, Fe. it 
ſhould therefore by analogy be written onirocrizical and onirecritic : 
tho' analogy, according to the Greek, requires it the other way] in- 
terpretive of dreams. My oneirocritical correſpondent. Aadiſon. 
Ox Roc ric, K. [erergexgrricoc, Of oriiges, a dream, and xg- 
9 | | dinge, 
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OPA 

Jag, eritie, from zewo, Gr. to judge] an interpreter of dreams. An 
oneirocritic, or an interpreter of dreams. Addi on. 

Ox81ROCRI'TIST | ornigoxgiras, Gr.] a judge or 
dreams. | 

OxE1Rosco'pisT [owngootowes, Of ornigoc, dream, and oxoriw, Gr. 
to view] an inquirer into the ſignification of dreams, 

OxE1ROPO'LIST [orergoroncg, Of chelgos, dream, and wow, Gr. to be 
converſant with] perſons converſant about dreams. 

O'xeness, ſubf. [of one] unity, the quality of being one. Hooker. 

O'xerary [onerarius, Lat.] ſerving or fitted for burthen or car- 


expounder of 


riage. 

Fo O'NERaTE, verb ad. Ioneratum, ſup. of onero, from oneris, gen. 
of onus, Lat. a burthen] to load, to burthen. | 

OxtRra'T10N, Lat. the act of loading or burthening. 

Ontxo'sr, or O'NtRous, adj. [onoreux, Fr. oneroſus, Lat.] bur- 
thenſome, heavy, weighty, oppreſſive. 


O'ncLE [in French heraldry] the talons or claws of beaſts or birds 


when of a different colour from the body. 

O'n1 [an abbreviation of oxeratur mf habet ſufficientem exoneratio- 
nem, Lat. f. e. he is charged, unleſs he have a ſufficient diſcharge] a 
mark uſed in the exchequer, and ſet on the head of a ſheriff, to ac- 
count, as ſoon as he enters into his office, for iſſues, fines, and mean 
profits, and thereupon he immediately becomes the king's debtor. 


O'xron [oignon, Fr.] an edible root, which is orbicular, coated 


and bulbous. | 
Oxxo'Touy [of oog, a tumour, and Teww, Gr. to cut] the chy- 
ay, operation of opening a tumor or abſceſs. i 
'NLY, adj. [from one; anly, Sax.] 1. Onely, or onelike, alone, 
ſingle ; one and no more. 2. This and no other, The on/y art taught 
in the ſchools. Locke. 3. This above all other. 


ONLY, adv. 1. Singly, except one, ſimply, meekly, barely. I pro- ; 


poſe my thoughts only as conjectures. Burnet. 2. So and no other- 
wiſe. Every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was only evil 
continually. Geneſis. 3. Singly, without more; as only begotten. 
[See BecoTTEN and its compounds] 

8 cis, Lat. [oBevx;, Gr.] medic vetchling, or cock's- 
head. | | 

Ovock'xrAuRSG [orwravec, Gr. an aſs-centaur] fabulous mon- 
8 having the upper parts like a man, and the body like an 

Gt | Ws 


O' vo NC [ooparriia, of wopun, name, and warrua, Gr. devi- 
nation] divination by perſons names. 

ONoMa'NTICAL, adj. [ooua, name, and Harris, Gr. diviner] pre- 
dicting by names. An onemantical or name wiſard Jew. Camaen. 

OnomaTOPOE'LA [ ovoppceroToEia, of oοο , A name, and Tow, Gr. 
to make] a figure in rhetoric, whereby a word is made to imitate 
the ſound of the thing expreſled, as tarantara, for the ſound of the 
_ trumpet, murmer, Ge. | | 5 
Ovoxvchi'r ES [of css, an aſs, and ovs, Gr. a nail; ſomething 
that has the hoofs 7. e. the feet of an aſs] a name by which the 
Heathens called the Chriſtians, becauſe they worſhipped the ſame god 
as the Jews did; probably from hat Corn. Tacitus writes of the 
Iſraelites; that being very thirſty, they were led to a ſpring by an aſs 


to drink, and that in gratitude they worſhipped an aſs, and that 


oin 
* hriſtians worſhipped the ſame. 

Oxo'sMus [ oops, Gr.] the herb bugloſs. | 

O'xstT [of on and perran, Sax.] i. An attack, an aſſault, ſtorm, 
firſt brunt. 2. de added by way of ornamental appendage. 
This ſenſe, Nicholſon ſays, is ſtill retained in Northumberland, where 
onſet means a tuft. 

O'xsLAuOHT, ſub/t. [of on, and ſay] attack, ſtorm, onſet. Hudi- 
bras. | 

OxTo0o'LoG1sT [ wrroNoyos, of ovToG, gen. of ov, being, and Ag, 
Gr. treatiſe] one who treats of beings in the abſtract, a metaphyſi- 
cian, one who conſiders the affections of beings in general. 

ONT0'LOGY [or, Of orros, gen. of , and Ae, Gr. treatiſe] 
1. A treatiſe or diſcourſe of being in the abſtrat ; metaphyſics, the 
ſcience of the affections of being in general. Watts. 

O'NwaRD, adv. [onpeand, Sax.] 1. Forward, progreſſively. 2. 
In a ſtate of advanced progreſſion. 3. Somewhat farther. Milton. 

O'nycaa, abt. It is found in two different ſenſes in ſcripture. 
The odoriferous inail or ſhell, and the ſtone named onyx. The 

reateſt part of commentators explain it by the onyx or odoriferous 
| Rell, like that of the ſhell-fiſh called purpura. The onyx is fiſhed for 
in watry places of the Indies, where grows the ſpicanardi, which is 
the food of this fiſh, and which makes it ſmell ſo aromatic. Calmer. 
Take ſweet ſpices, onychia and galbanum. Exodus. 

OY Cy Fans of WX9%s gen. of oe, a nail, and 
parruc, Gr. divination] a ſort of divination performed by the nails of 
an unpolluted boy, covered with oil and ſoot, which they turned to 
the ſun, the reflection of whoſe rays was believed to repreſent, by cer- 
tain images, the things they had a mind to be ſatisfied about. 

Ony'MancyY. See ONYCHOMANCY. 

O'nyx [owvs, Gr.] a precious ſtone, accounted a ſpecies of opaque 
agat. The onyx 1s a Emipellucid gem, of which there are ſeveral 
ſpecies ; but the bluiſh white kind, with brown and white zones, is 
the true onyx legitima of the antients. It is a very elegant and beau- 
tiful gem, and the regular arrangement and diſpoſition of its colouts 
make amends for their want of ſhow. Hill. 

Oo'scor x [wooxonic, of woy, an egg, and oxoniw, Gr. to view] pre- 
dictions made from eggs. 

Ooꝛz R, ſub/t. [either from cal, waters, plur. of eau, Fr. or pap, Sax. 
wetneſs] 1. Soft mud or ſlime, mire at the bottom of water. 2. Soft 

flow, ſpring. 3. The liquor of a tanner's vat. 

Io Oozs, verb neut. Re the ſubſt.] to flow by ſtealth, to run 
gently, to drain away. Dryden. b 

Oo'zy, adj. [of ooze) miry, muddy, ſlimy, plaſhy. 

To OrAcarE, verb ad. [opaco, Lat.] to ſhade, to cloud, to 
darken. Boyle. | 

Ora'ciTY, or OPa'cousNEss [opacite, Fr. opacita, It. of opatitas, 
Lat. or opacous] obſcureneſs, darkneſs, cloudineſs, want of tranſ- 
parency. Brown, 

Ora'cous, or Ora d [opacus, Lat.] ſhady, dark, obſcure, not 
tranſparent, | | 


 Cheyney. 


ſuch a ſtate, as that the inner parts may be ſeen or entered. 


explain, to diſcloſe 


O'penNess [of open] 1. Freedom from obſcurity or ambiguity, I 


OPE 


_ Opacovs Bodi, or Or A Bodies [with naturali | 
2 lying in an oblique poſture, Buder the tays ciel — Whoſe 
y rho Sear 4% 1 them. i ſpeed. 
PAL [opale, Fr. opalo, It. wakes, Gr.] a i 
ous colours. The opal is a very elegant RP A py None of Fur. 
ſtone, it hardly comes within the rank of the pellucid gems b. 
much more opaque, and leſs hard. Hill. dem, being 


Or Lia [with the Romans] feſtivals j 
eoddck Or b] ſtivals celebrated in honout to the 
Or du, Fr. [paco, It. and Sp. opacus, Lat.] dark, fh d 
tranſparent. Turn'd into more opague and groſs planet. Wins 
Oya'ssum, or Opo'ssum [in Virginia] a creature 
like a hog, a tall like a rat, Yelp a ike bigneſs ys cat. Th 
animal is about fifteen inches long, from the extremity of th + Thi 
the rump, and its tail is equal in length to the whole bod Wrote 
are robuſt, and the feet armed with arp, long, and pron A che legs 
The female has a looſe bag or pouch under its belly, 
in it, in which it carries its young, and thither th 
— It has its paps within the abdomen. 
, To Orr, or To Oren, werb ad. [open, openian, Sax. 0, 11 
a hole, aaben, Dan. oepna, Su. openen, Du. ovepenen, I. Gs = 
H. Ger. Ope is uſed only in poetry, when one ſyllable is tak oO 
venient than two] 1. To unfold, to uncloſe, to unlock, to Net las 


2. To 


with an aperture 


ſhow, to diſcover in general. 3. To divide, to break. The 
the cathedral church was oper'd by an earthquake. 44/7», 
5. To begin. You retained him only for 
opening of your cauſe. Dryden. PR nt 
To Ork, or To O'pen, verb neut. 1. To uncloſe itſelf 
main ſhut, not to continue cloſed. Pope, 
term. : 


the 


2. To bark; a hunting 


Or, or O'yen, adj. [open, Sax. gaben, Dan. oe 
Du. apen, I.. Ger. offen, H. Ger. Ofe is ſcarcely uſed 
writers, and by them in the primitive, not figurative ſenſe 
1. Uncloſed, not ſhut. The gates are pe. Shakeſpeare, 

arms Dryden. 2. Apparent, plain, manifeſt. And put him to an 


open ſhame. Hebrews. 3. Not wearing diſguiſe, clear, artleſs, ſn. 
cere. Not daring to be open, that to no creature he ever ſpake of WB 


it. Sidney. 4. Not clouded, clear, With an open . Adcil 
Not hidden, expoſed to view. r 
The law is open. Achs. 
warm winter. Bacon. 
air. Shakeſpeare, 9. Expoſed, having no defence. 
And his ears are open unto their cry, Pſalms, 
OrkEx-Atſe [open- anye, Sax.] a medlar, a fruit. 


O'yzxen {of open] 1, One that opens or unlocks, one that un. 


cloſes. 2. Explainer, interpreter. 


OPENE'YED, adj, [of open and eye] watchful, vigilant, Openey'd L 


conſpiracy, Shakeſpeare. 
ficent. Rowe. 


meanly ſubtle. Dryden. 


OrENHEA RTEDNEsS [of ofenhearted] generoſity, liberality, mu- A 


nificence. 


OPENING, ſub. [of 2 1. Aperture, breach. 2. Diſcovery at 1 
ge, dawn. The opening of your glory was 


a diſtance, faint knowle 


like that of light. Dryden. 


Ork xx Fan [in fortification] is that part of the flank which is 3 


covered by the orillon. 


Or ExIxG of Trenches Cin military affairs] the firſt breaking of 2 
ground by the beſiegers, in order to carry on the approaches towards W 


the place. | 

O'yexLY, adv. [of open] 1. Publickly, not ſecretly, in ſight, not 
obſcurely, 2. Plainly, evidently, manifeſtly, clearly, apparently, 
without diſguiſe. Too openly does love and hatred ſhow. Dryden. 


OyPEnmo'UTHED, adj. [of open and mouth] greedy, ravenous, cla- 
L'Eftrange. 


plainneſs, clearneſs, manifeſtneſs. 2. Plainneſs, freedom from di- 
guiſe. The noble openne/s and freedom 6f his reflexions. Fellan. 

O'ERA, It. [of opera, the plural of opus, Lat. work} a dramatic 
compoſition, ſet to muſic, and /ung on the ſtage, attended with mull- 
cal inſtruments; and inriched with dreflings, machines, and other de- 


corations ; the opera was firſt uſed by the Venetians, with whom it is } 


one of the principal glories of their carnaval. It was afterwards uſed 
by the French, and now by us. An opera is a poetical tale or fiction, 
repreſented by vocal and inſtrumental muſic, adorned with ſcenes, 
machines, and dancing. Dryden. 


O'PERABLE [operor, Lat.] practicable, that may be done. Neun. 


O' ERANT, adj. Fr. active, having power to produce an effect; 
an obſolete word. Shakeſpeare. 


Orera'r1 [old law] certain tenants who held ſmall portions of Þ 


land by the performance of ſervile works for their lord. 
To O'rERATE, verb neut. [operer, Fr. operare, It. of oferr, Lat.] 


to act, to produce effects, to have agency. 


To OrENATE [in phyſic] to work, to ſtir the humors of the body. 
Op ERA“TTION, Fr. Ea It. eperacion, Sp. of operatio, at. 


1. The act of exerting or exerciſing ſome power or faculty, upon which | 


ſome effect follows, agency, influence, action, effect. In the ac. 
tual operations of a good life. Hammond. 3. [In chirurgery] the part 
of the art of healing, which depends on the uſe of inſtruments. 4. 
The motions or employments of an army. 5. * phyſic] the man: 
ner wherein any remedy poduces its ſalutary effect. 


O'ytraTIVE [operative, It, of operate] apt to work, having the 


power of acting, having forcible agency. Or make the poiſon leis 
operative upon others. Clarendon. 
O'esRATIVENESs [of operative] g es. quality. 
0 


Or ERA “ToR for the Teeth or Eyes [operatiur, Fr. operatore- It.) ? 


tooth-drawer, oculiſt, Cc. 


Opz64” 


ry fingular kind o 
like bodies, , 
has a bead | 


ed claws, | 


ey retire in any i 


not to re 


pen, Su. open, MW 
but by old i 
. Johnſen HK 
With open XJ 


to Theſe innate notions ſhould lie chen 1 
fairly to every one's view. Locke, 6. Not reflrained, not denied. 

7. Not cloudy, not gloomy, An open and i 
8. Uncovered. Here is better than the % WM 
10. Attentive, MW 


OPENHA'NDED, adj. [of open and hand] generous, liberal, muni- 3 


OrENHE'ARTED, adj. [of open and heart] generous, candid, not 3 


O P11 
OrERATOR, one that performs any act of the hand, one who pro- 


bg en, adj. [oper2ſus, Lat.] laborious, full of trouble and tedi- 


an en Roman feſtivals celebrated in honour of Ops, whom 


* 


hey ſappoſed to be the goddeſs that preſided over the fruits of the 
n 1a, Gr. ] a diſeaſe in which the hair grows thin, 
al off, ra the part ſmooth, and winding like the folds of a 


Hento ol ossuu. Lat. [oÞ10yAwooov, of opig, a ſerpent, and yawoon, 
Gr, a tongue] the herb adder's tongue. 

Op10/PHAGOUS, adj. [of ofig, a ſerpent, and Pays, Gr, to eat] 
ſepent· eating. Ophiophagous nations, or ſuch as feed upon ſerpents. 
ruprrs [of pie, Gr. a ſerpent] a ſect of hererics in the ſecond 
century, who honoured a ſerpent which beguiled Ewe. ; 

Oen1 Es [opilns, Gr. ] a ſort of variegated marble, otherwiſe called 
ntine marble. _ | : 8 : 
ben cus [oÞ1ex®,, Gr.] a northern conſtellation containin thirty 
hut, repreſented by a man holding a ſerpent in his hand, this ſtar 
king in the head of the man, and is of the firſt magnitude. 

OrnhTnALMIA CoD, of pIJanues, Gr. the eye] a diſeaſe of 
he eyes, being an inflammation in the coats, or pain and weakneſs 
aiſng from ſome of/fru#ion there. nd | 

Scrophulous OPTHALMIA, an opthalmia ariſing from the diſeaſe, 
named the king's evil, and which _— a different method of cure 
fom the opthalmia, commonly ſo called. 

OrnTA LMI CG Nerves, adj. Lat. [ophthalmigre, Fr. eÞYaxuc;, Gr. 
theeye ; with anatomiſts] relating to the eye ; a branch of the fifth 

ur of nerves which move the eye. | | | 

OenTHa'LMICS, Aal. o eu, Gr.] medicines good for diſeaſes 
of the eyes. 855 by 35 ] 

OenTHALMO'GRAPHY [of oÞ9Januo;, the eve, and ypaPy, Gr. a de- 
{ription] a branch of anatomy, which conſiders the ſtructure and 
compoſition of the eye, and the uſe of its parts, and the principal ef- 
fefts of viſion. 5 Y 

OrurHalmo'scopy [of oÞSanuos and gxowew, Gr. to view] a 
branch of the ſcience of phyſiognomy, which conſiders the eyes of 
perſons, by them to come to the knowledge of their temperaments, 
humours and manners. 

Ornrua'LMr, ſubſt. [ophthalmie, Fr. o@YaAuc;, Gr. the eye] a 
diſeaſe of the eyes. The ſame with ophthalmia, 

O'rIATE, ſubſt. [opiat, Fr. of opium, Lat.] a medicine made of opi- 
un, or other drug of the like nature, cauſing ſleep. Bentley. 

0'e1aTe, adj. ſomniferous, narcotic, cauſing ſleep. Bacon. 

Oeico'ns1va, feſtivals celebrated at noon in honour of the goddeſs 


$. | | 
1 [oprficinm, Lat.] workmanſhip, handy-work. | 

Oer'yicer [opificis, gen. of opifex, Lat.] one that performs any 
work, an artiſt; a word not received. Bentley. 

Oe1'naBLE [opinabilzs, Lat.] that may be conceived in opinion, 
tht may be thought. | ; 1 | 

Oeina'T10N [opinor, Lat.] opinion, notion. LE 

Oer'naToR [ofpinor, Lat.] one who holds an opinion. Hale. 

To Or1'xe, verb neut. [opiner, Fr. opinare, It. of opinor, Lat.] to 
think, to be of opinion, to give one's opinion or judgment about a mat- 
tr. Whether they opine right or wrong. South. f | 

Oz1x1aTIVE, adj. [of opinion] r. Stiff or pertinacious in a precon- 
ceired notion. 2. Imagined, not proved. Scattered in a maſs of 
imative uncertainties. South. : 

Oerxta'ToR [opinator, Lat. opiniatre, Fr.] an obſtinate perſon, who 
wll adhere to his own opinion, one fond of his own notion. | 

Oeixta'TRE, adj. Fr. obſtinate, inflexible, ſtubborn ; a word not 
received. Locke, | 

Oeixta"TRETY, or Or1x1A TRY [epiniatrete, Fr.] obſtinacy, ſtub- 
bornneſs, inflexibility. This word, though it hath been tried in dif- 
ferent forms, is not yet received, nor is it wanted. Locke. | 

Oe1'x1on, Fr. and Sp. [oppinione, It. opiniam, Port. of opinio, Lat.] 
. A probable belief. Opinion is when the aſſent of the underſtand- 
Ing is ſo far gained by evidence of probability, that it rather inclines 
to one perſualion than to another, yet not altogether without a mixture 
of uncertainty or ng. Hale. 2. Sentiments, judgment, notion. 


wurable judgment. I have no opinion of thoſe things. Bacon. 
Orixiox, the antient heathens made a goddeſs of it, adoring her 
the form of a woman, and believed ſhe had the government of the 
ſentiments of men. | NE 
How fine a uſe has the Table of CxREs made of theſe imaginary 

erſonages in theſe lines? 

At wi/dom's gate th Goin muſt _ 

Their charge ; thoſe limits their employ confine. 
And to the ſame effect, in theſe : EE 

Happy, thrice happy, who entruſt their youth 

To right opinions, and aſcend to truth. Table of Cr ns, Cc. 


N has given us upon it, is well worthy of our moſt ſerious 
tuſal. 
To Orixiox, werb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to believe, to think, to 
Pine; an obſolete word, and unworthy of revival. ] | 
Ozrxtonare [of opinionative] wedded to his own opinion, ſelf- 
Wed, ſtubborn. 
OÞrxtoxatIVE, adj. [opiniatre, Fr.] conceited, fond of precon- 
Elved notions, 
On'xroxaTIVELY, adv. [of opinionative] conceitedly, ſtubbornly. 
PINIONATIVENESS [of opinionative z opinionatrete, Fr.) conceited- 
= obſtinacy. 
DINO fi nion; opinioniſte, Fr.] one fond of his own 
Ae . <A om opinion; opinioniſte, Fr.] 5 
I'10N1sTs, a name given to a ſect who profeſſed poverty, and 
Who wap _y could be * vicar of Chriſt upon earth, Who did not 
that virtue. | 
, *P10LOGy [of om, opium, and Rees, Gr. deſcription] a deſcrip- 
UN or treatiſe of opium, n , 


Apainſt the common ſenſe and opinion of all mankind. South, 3. Fa- 


dee Ernies, and Mon Al Philoſepby; and the note which the learned 


o PP 


Oy1sTHo'TONUs [oe er, of od, backwards, and rereg, Gr. 
the _ a kind of cramp or ſtretching the muſcles of the neck back 
wards, | 

Orisrnocvenosis [of ede, backwards, zvPAwois, 2 gibboſity, and 
rode, Gr. to bend, or to lean] a deformity, when the ſpine of the 
back is bent outwards. | | | 

O'pruUM (orie, Gr.] a juice diſtilled from the heads of poppies, 
and is partly of the reſinous, partly of the gorimy kind. It is brought 
to us in flat cakes or maſſes, very heavy, and of a denſe texture: its 
colour is a dark browniſh yellow); its ſmcll is very unpleaſant of a 
dead faint kind, and its taſte very bitter and acrid. It is Drought 
from Notolia, Egypt, and the Eaſt-Indies, where it is produced from 
the white garden poppy, a plant of which every part is full of a milky 
juice, and with which the fieles of Aſia Minor are in many places 
ſown as ours with corn. When the heads grow te maturity, but are 
yet ſoft, green, and full of juice, inciſions are made in them, and 
from every one of theſe a fe / drops flow of a milky juice, which ſoon 
hardens into a ſolid conſiſtence. Theſe drops are gathered with 
great care, and the fineſt opium proceeds from the firit incifions. In 
the countries where opium 1s produced, multitudes are employed in 
preparing it with water, honey, and ſpices, and working it up into 
cakes ; but what we generally have is the mere crude juice, or at 
moſt worked up with water, or a ſmall quantity of honey, ſufficient 
to bring it into form, The antients were greatly divided about the 
virtues and uſe of opium; ſome calling it a poiſon, and others the 


Hill. 
O'pIE [in botany] water-elder. | 
O'eisTREE [of cple and tree] a ſort of tree. Ainfavorth.. 
OPoBAa'LSAMUM (oro, Gr.] balm of Gilead, the juice of 


a gum, which diſtils from a ſhrub called balſamum, or the balm-tree, 


growing only in Paleſtine. A gumreſin of a tolerably firm texture, 
in ſmall looſe granules, and ſometimes in large maſſes, which are im- 
— It is of a ſtrong, diſagreeable ſmell, and an acrid and extremely 
itter taſte. It is brought to us from the Eaſt, and was well known 

to the Greeks : but we are entirely ignorant of the plant which pro- 
duces this drug. It is attenuating and diſcutient, and gently purga- 
tive. Hill. | 

Oro'ranax{[onoravet, Gr.] a gum reſin brought from the eaſt, 

O'epiDan, ſubſt. [oppidanus, Lat.] a townſman, the inhabitant of 
a town ; alſo a town's boy, particularly ſuch as belong to the king's 
ſcholars at Weſtminſter. | | 

To OrrPrenoraTE, verb af. [ofpignoro, of ob and pignoris, gen. 
of pignus, Lat. pledge] to pledge, to pawn. Bacon. | 

To O'piLaTE, verb act. [oppiler, Fr. oppilo, Lat.] to obſtruct or 
cauſe a paſſage, to heap up obſtructions. ; 9 
Orr AT io, Fr. 22 It. opilacidn, Sp. of oppilatio, Lat.] 
obſtruction, ſtoppage of the ducts or paſſages of the body by peccant 
humours, matter heaped together. | 


O'PPILATIVE, adj. [ofpilatif, Fr. of oppillatur, Lat.] apt to ob- 


ſtruct or ſtop, obſtructive, 


O'PPILATIVENESS [of ofpilative] aptneſs to cauſe obſtructions. 

O'PPLETED, adj. [oppletus, Lat.] filled, crowded. 

O'pPoNENcY, the act of maintaining a contrary argument. 

OPryo'NENT, adj. [opponeus, Lat.] oppoſite, adverſe. Prior. 

Oro“ EN, ſutft. | opponens, Lat.] 1. One who maintains a con- 
trary argument in the ſchools, or oppoſes in diſputation, by raifing ob- 
jections to a tenet. Hooker, 2. Antagoniſt, adverſary in general, _ 

OeeoRTVU'NE, adj. [ opportune, Fr. opfortano, It. of opportanus, Lat.] 
convenient, ſeaſonable, well-timed, fir, proper. Bacon. Ip 

OeyoRTv'NELY, adv. [of opportune) conveniently, ſeaſonably, with 
opportunity, either of time or place. 
 OppoRTU XENEss [of oportune] ſeaſonableneſs. 

OyyPorTu'NiTY (opportienite, Fr. of offortunita, It. opportunidad, 
Sp. of opportunitas, Lat.] convenient time or occaſion, fit place, ſuita- 
bleneſs of circumſtances to any end. 


To Oryro'ss [oppone, Lat. oppoſer, Fr. opporre, It.] 1. To act 


againſt, to be adverſe, to hinder, to reſiſt, to withſtand, to thwart. 


Shakeſpeare. 2. To offer as an antagoniſt or rival, to put in oppoſi- 


tion. Locke, 3. To place as an obſtacle. Shakeſprare. 4. To place 


in front. Shakeſpeare. 

To Oppo'se, verb neut. 1. To act adverſely. 2. To object in a 
diſputation, to have the part of raiſing difficulties againſt a tenet ſup- 
poſed to be right. | : | 

Opeo'sELESS, adj. [of oppoſe] not to be oppoſed, irreſiſtible, S- 

eare. 

Oero'str [of oppoſe] one that oppoſes, antagoniſt, rival, enemy. 


O'rrosirE, adj. [oppoſe, Fr. cppofito, It. oputflo, Sp. of oppoſitur, 


Lat.] 1. That is over againſt, placed in front, facing each other. 2. 

Adverſe, repugnant. 3. Contrary. | 
O'epostTe, ſub/?. opponent, antagoniſt, enemy. Dryden. 
O'ypos1TE Cones [with geometricians] two cones of the like qua- 

lity, which are vertically oppoſite, and have the ſame common axis. 


Orrosrrr Sections [in geometry] the two hyperbola's, which are 


made by a plane's cutting both cones. 
OeeosiTE Angles [in — See ANGLES, 
O'rPos1TELY, adv. [of oppoſite] 1. So as to face each other. 2, 
Adverſely. Rs ; | 
O'ppos1TENESS {of oppofite] oppoſite or contrary ſtate or quality. 
O'pyos1TEs [with logicians] are things relatively oppoſed, as ma- 
fer and ſervant, ; or privately, as light and dark: 
knowledge and ignorance. | | 
Oeyosi'TION, Fr. [oppoſiione, It. opofectdn, Sp. of oppofitio, Lat.] 1, 
Situation ſo as to front . oppoſed. 2. Hoſtile reſiſtance, hin- 
drance, ſtop. 3. Contrariety of affection, diſagreement. Contra- 
riety of intereſt, contrariety of meaſures. 5. Contrariety of meaning 
diverſity of meaning. 


Oyyos1T10N [in 8 the relation of two things, betwe:n. 
ra 5 | 


which a line may be drawn perpendicular to both, 


Orrosiriox [with logicians] the ſame as objection. 
Complex Orrostrion [in logic] the — and denying the 
ſame predicate of the ſame ſubject, as Socrates is le 
not learned, 


Incomplex Oprosrrion [in logic] is the diſagreement of two thing 
5 | ul 


arned, Socrates it 


greateſt of all medicines. At preſent, however, it is in high eſteem 
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which will not ſuffer each other to be in the ſame ſubject; as, gh is 
oppoſed to blindneſs, heat to cold. 

Oerosiriox [with rhetoricians] a figure whereby two things are 
joined together, which appeared incompatible ; as, a w/e folly. 
Orrosi Trion [with aſtronomers] is an aſpe& or ſituation of two 
ſtars or planets, whercin they are diametrically oppoſite to each other, 
or 180 degrees apart, 

To Orpre'ss, verb af. [ofpprefſer, Fr. oppreſum, ſup. of opprimo, 
Lat.] 1. To preſs hard or lie heavy upon, to ſtifle, to ſmother, to 
overcharge or 3 to cruſh by authority and violence or hardſhip. 
2. To overpower, to ſubdue. | 8 

Orrk'ss ox, Fr. [oppreſfone, It. oprefion, Sp. of oppreſſio, Lat.] 1. 
The act of over-burdening, act of cruſhing by authority, &c. ſeverity, 
cruelty. 2. The ſtate of being opprefſed, miſery. 3. Hardſhip, ca- 
lamity. When we ſee any under particular waſh 
Dullneſs of ſpirits, laſſitude of body. Drowſineſs, oppreſſion, heavi- 

_ neſs and laſſitude. Arbuthnot. | 

Oryre's$1vE, adj. [of oppreſs] 1. Apt to oppreſs, of an oppreſſive 
nature, cruel, inhuman, unjuſtly exactious or ſevere, 2. Heavy, over- 
whelming. Rowe, | 

Oyyz'ss1vENess [of oppreſſive] oppreſſing or oppreſſed nature or 
ſtate, | | | | 

Oerxk'sso [cfpreſſeur, Fr. opfreſſore, It. of oppreſſor, Lat.] he that 
oppreſſes or harraſſes others with unreaſonable or unjuſt ſeverity. 

Oryro'pr1 Lapis, Lat. [the Rone of reproach} a ſtone erected in 
the city of Padua in Italy, to which whatever debtors reſort, only de- 

claring inability to pay their debts, are to be freed. _ 

Orero'BRIOVs | opprobrio/o, It. and Sp. of opprobriaſus, from ofpro- 
rium, Lat. reproach] reproachful, injurious, cauſing infamy, ſcurri- 
lous. | 

OyrRo'BIOVSLY, adv. [of cpprobrious] (currilouſly, reproachfully, 
injuriouſly. 8 | 

OyyRo'sR1OVSNEss [of ofprobrious] ſcurrility, reproachfulneſs. 

Oryro'BRIUM, Lat. the ſhame which attends a lewd, villanous 
act; infamy, diſgrace. 

To Or rv, verb act. [ofprgnare, It. oppugno, Lat.] to fight a- 
gainſt, to attack, to oppoſe, to reject or confute an opinion. Hooker. 

Oyev'cxancy {of «pp-gz] oppoſition. Shakeſpeare, | 

Oyryev'cxtr [of oppugn] oppoſer, an antagoniſt. Boyle. | 

Oys [xis Gr.] a name of the goddeſs Cybele. See CyBELE. 

Or<1MatHhy [olapatia, of wr, late, and nid, Gr. to learn] 
a learning in old age, late education or erudition. 

Ors0xa'T10N, Lat. the act of cateting or buying proviſions. 

O'eraBLE [ecptabilic, Lat.] defirable, to be wiſhed. 
 O'pranLENEss {of optab/c] deſirableneſs. 

OyTa'T1vE, adj. [ptativus, Lat.] expreſſive of deſire. | 

OrTarive Mood [in gran mar; ptatif, Fr. optative, It. of optat:- 
, Lat.] that mood of a verb, that expreſſes an earneſt deſire or wiſh 
that ſuch a thing may be or happen. The verb undergoes in Greek a 
different formation to ſignify wiſhing, which is called the optarzve 
mood. Clarke's Grammar. 


O'rrica, Lat. [en rixa, Gr.] medicines good againſt diſtempers in 


the eyes. | | | | 

OeT1c, or OPT1CaL, adj. {optique, Fr. ottico, It. optico, Sp. opti- 
bus, Lat. of or, Gr.] 1. Pertaming to the fight, relating to the 
ſcience of optics. 2. Viſual, producing viſion, ſubſervient to viſion. 

Or ric, /ub//, 1. An inſtrument of fight, an organ of fight, gene. 
rally uſed in the plural. 2. [erhan, Gr.] the ſcience of the nature and 
laws of viſion : generally uſed in the plural. | | 

Or'r1c Place of a Star or Planct apparent, is that part of its orbit, 
which our ſight determines when the obſerver's eye is at the circum- 
ference of the earth, and | 

OyTic Place of a Star er Plane real, is that, when 'tis ſuppoſed to 
be at the centre of the earth, or planet he inhabits. 

OpT1c Pencil of Rays, is that aſſemblage or pencil of rays, by 
means whereof any point or part of an object is ſeen. Ss 

OyeT1c Axis, a ray paſſing through the centre of the eye. 

 OypTic Chamber, the ſame as camera ob/cura. See CaMERA On- 
SCURA. 

OyrT1c Glaſs, glaſſes contrived for the viewing of any objects, as 
microſcopes, teleſcopes, &c. they are ground either concave or con- 
vex, ſo as either to collect or diſperſe the rays of light, by means 
| whereof viſion is improved, the eye ſtrengthened, &c., 

Orrie Nerves [with anatomiſts] the tecond pair of nerves, ſpring- 
ing from the crura of the medulla oblongata, and paſling thence to 
the eye, convey the ſpirits to it. 

Or rie Place of a Star [in aſtronomy] is that point of its orbit in 
which it appears to be to our eye. | 

Orrie Rays, thoſe rays wherewith an optic pyramid or triangle is 
terminated. tf n 5 "47 

Or“ rica Inequality [in aſtronomy] is an apparent irregularity in 
the motions of — alan bodies. Fr MOTOR 

Orrreiax, /ubſt. [of optic) one ſkilled in optics, a profeſſor or 


teacher of the ſcience of optics. 


viſion. See Or ric, ſubſt. 
O'eTinacy [eoptimates, Lat.] a government of the ſtate by the nobi- 
lity, body of nobles, nobility. Hoxce!. | 
Orrruirr [optimitas, Lat.] utility, excellency, the ſtate of being 
beſt 


O'eT10n, Fr. [of optic, Lat.] a choice, election, the power or fa- 
culty of wiſhing or chuſing. Bacon. WE 

O'eT10N of an Archli/op [in a law ſenſe] is when a new ſuffragan 
biſhop is conſecrated, the archbiſhop of the province, by a cuſtomary 
prerogative, claims the collation of the firſt yacaut beneſice in that ſee 
as his choice. | | 

O'euLENcE, or O'eultxcy, Fr. [opulenza, It. opulincia, Sp, of 
opulentia, Lat.] wealth, riches, afluence, 

O'euLExT, Fr. [opwlente, It. opulento, Sp. of opulentus, Lat.] rich, 
wealthy. | 

O'eVLENTLY, adv, [of opulent] in a wealthy manner, with ſplen- 
dor. | * | | | 

O'yrvLenTNEss [of opulent] wealthineſe. 
. Oyv'sCLz, Fr. {of opuſeulum, Lat. J a mall work. 


on. Addiſon. 4. 


was appealed to as the living oracle of the church. Addiſon. 


concerning things to come. This, ſome are of opinion, was done by 
diabolical operation; and others, that it was by the artifice of thei | 


as to the reflection made on their ob/curity, it ſeems at leaſt to be as od 


Which ambiguous prediction he conſtruing, Te pre wincere Romano:, 


O'eTics {[/optigue, Fr. ortica, It. ars optica, Lat.] the ſcience of 
| ſhalt return, thou ſhalt never perith by war; undertook the war, and 


ORA 


Os, conj. [oðen, Sax. eller, Dan and Su. 
1. A disjunctive particle, marking Aideibution. fry ek Ner, Cet! 
tion. Whether it was to periſh or no. Burnet. 2. It arme pak. 
either. He muſt either fall or fly. 3. Or is ſometi cortelpouk 
but is then more properly omitted. He muſt reform — -cundan 
ſins, or elſe he ſhall never receive benefit of Chriſt's death Kale bh 
A or n before. Or ever we go to the dec 
| hn... "ang ; ation 
Ls „ It e convenient to ew who did write this wks 
Os, Fr. [in heraldy] ſignifies gold. It is © 
yellow colour, and roving by {malt pricks * 22 by z 
ing, as in Place VII. fig. 20. It is ſaid to be compoſed of a Or bear. 
and a little red, as two white parts and one red, and of 1 Wie 
ken wiſdom, riches and elevation of mind; with re t ecco bet 
blood for the wealth and welfare of his country; wich : 
worthy of matters of truſt and treaſure ; with /able, moſt rich 
_ 1 ever _ with an amorous mind; with wer; —_— | 
with t itteri : *n 
— e es of the world, and moſt glittering and folendid in 
Others add, that or ſignifies Chriſtian and ſpiritual irs ; : 
temperance, charity, — . — — 3 =] 
virtues and qualities, nobility, wealth, generoſity, ſplendor Fee 
love, purity, gravity, conſtancy, ſolidity, proſperity, jo Pre g 
life. Of precious ſtones, it repreſents the carbuncle or the nog on 
Planets, the ſun ; of the elements, fire; of human ne 3 | 
7775 0 of 22 * —_ 1 of flowers, the heliotropium. 
of foxuls, the cock and bird of paradiſe ; « ; 
/ / Og he few lr 
O'racn [areches, Fr.] a well known pot herb. | 
O'kacLe, ſub. Fr. [oracolo, It. oraculo, Sp. oraculum, of 4 
mouths, or oro, Lat, to entreat] 1. Something delivered by ſu 2 
tural wiſdom. The ſcriptures are the oracles of God himſelf . | 
2. The place where or perſon of whom the determinations of oY * 
are enquired. God hath now ſent his living oracle in o the _ 
Milton. 3. Any perſon or place where certain deciſions are obtain a 
The world's great oracle in times to come. Pape. 4. One famed f = 
wiſdom, one whoſe determinations are not to be diſputed, St. Toby I 


Wre, to bg 


O'rac | | 
RACLES were ambiguous anſwers made to the ancient heathen; | 


priefis, who made the ignorant people believe that the go 3 
their mouths. Of the former 3 were ſeveral e 1 
mitive Chriſtian church, and other great and learned men. my a 

Seſac [or Se/oftris) whoſe reign in Egypt commenced, according to 3 
Sir 22 Newton, in the year before Chan 1002, erected temple; and 1 
oracles to his father Ammon in Thebes, Ammonia, &c. © And this (ſays 
that learned writer) was the original of the worſhip of Jupiter e 
and the #-/? mention of 0RACLEs that I meet with in profane hiſtory " i 
He adds, © That in the year before Chriſt, 987, ; 


up the oracle of Jupiter at Dedona. This gave beginning to 02. acts; A 
in Greece, and by heir dictates rhe Ace OF =_ —_ bo N 3 
where introduced.” Nzwrox's Chronology, p. 18, 19. The Phe 
oracle therefore, according to him, muſt be of /ater date. And indeed, | 
tho' Homer takes notice of the immenſe riches, which that temple of 
Apollo contained; and which ſhould leave us to infer a great 70% f to V 
it in his days; yet tis that of Dodona only, which he mentions with 
the expreſs circumſtance of prophecy being annexed to it. Ilia, 
Book IX. I. 404. compared with Book XVI. I. 235. I ſhall only 
add, that the ceaſing of theſe oraculous reſponſes was (if we may cie- 
dit Cicero) owing to a free enquiry and a more enlighter'd age; and 


as the times of chu Kai yap ra WUK; Jooualn I oi, | 
schr. ee See 1 OO 
When Cræſus conſulted the oracle of Apollo at Delphos, he re- 
ceived for anſwer this doubtful riddle in a form of words ſo cunningly F 
contrived, that the truth was then fartheſt off when he thoaght to have 
gained it. 5 
Cræſus Halyn penetrans magnam, perwertit opum vim. 
When Cræſus over Halis ee mY 1 0 
A mighty nation he o' erthroweth. | | 
Which he interpreting according to his own atfires, croſſed the river, 
but was vanquiſhed himſelf by Cyrus, king of Perſia, and his ou na- 
tion and country ruined, ? 55 
King Pyrrhus, before he made war with the Romans, conſulting 
this oracle, received the following anſwer ; | 
Aio te Æacide Romanos wincere poſſe. 


thou mayeſt overcome the Romans, gave them battle; but found in 
the event that the oracle intended, Romanos poſſe vincere te, that tis 
Romans ſhould overcome him, as they did. s 8 5 
Another prince, conſulting this oracle, concerning the ſucceſs of his 
making war, received this anſwer ; which he diſtinguiſhed with com- 
mas, thus; bis, redibis, nunquam per bella peribis, Thou ſhalt go, thon 


was ſlain; upon which his nobility canvaſſing the oracle, perceived 

that it ſhould have been thus comma'd, 101, redibis nunguan, fer bella 

8 1. e. Thou ſhalt go, thou ſhalt never return, thou ſhalt Peril 
war. ; 

"of the latter opinion, that the predictions of the oracles were not © 
much by diabolical operation, as by the artifices of the prisjis, were 
Euſebius, Ariſtotle, and Cicero, and many other famous men, who 
were of opinion, that oracles were only the cunning tricks of the 
prieſts, by which the credulous were abuſed under the colour of inſpi- 
ration and prediction. 

Demoſthenes ſeem'd apprehenſive of this cheat, 
Pythia always favour'd king Philip in her anſwers ; or, 
enough expreſſed it, that ſhe Philippized. — 

The firſt oracle we read of, were of Jupiter Dodonzus in Epii®s, 
and Jupiter Ammon in Africa, Beſides which there were fevers 
others. See AmPnHlaRavs, Dobe xa, Taornoxius, Cc. in thelf 


proper places. Some 


when he ſaid that 
as he ſhrewd!) 


ſpend his | | 


1 l a prieſteſs of Ju. 
piter Ammon being brought by Phœnician merchants 12 Greece, fa 
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wme have been of opinion that oracles ceaſed upon the coming of 


i Juvenal, who liv'd in Domitian's time, ſays, Delpbis oracula 
* Tho' ſome oracles ceaſed long before the birth of our Saviour, 
particular the moſt famous oracles of Greece; for the perſians hav- 

ol 4 their country waſte, the prie/ts for/ook the temples; and fo the 

ing les became /ilent. But ſee above. 

44% 0 K aCLE, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to utter oracles. A word 

received. Milton. : 
08a/cul.ar, Or Ora'cuLovs, adj. [of oracle] having the nature or 
qality of an oracle, reſembling oracles, uttering oracles. Pope. 


O84/CULARNESS [of oracular] the Rate of being of the nature or 


ality of an oracle. 5 | 
Oxa/cuL OUSLY, adv, [of oraculous] in manner of an oracle. Brown. 
Oxa'cul0USNESS [of oraculous] the ſtate of being oracular; 


in, It is more frequently written oriſen. 
ow adj. Fr. [of = oris, Lat. the mouth] delivered by word of 
mouth, not written. Aadiſon. 5 

ORAL, adv. [of oral] by mouth, not by writing. Hale, 

0'xance, Fr. [arancia, It. narenja, Sp. laranja, Fort. malum auran- 
un, aurentia, Lat.] a fruit well known. | 

Oxance Colour, a colour that partakes equally of red and yellow, or 
ba medium between both. 

O'xancery [orangerie, Fr.] 1. A ſort of ſnuffor perfume. 2. A gallery 
or plantation in a garden where png wm are kept. A kitchen gar- 
den is a more pleaſant fight than the fineſt orangery. Spectator. 

Ozance Muſt, a fine ſpecies of pear. -' | 

Ozaxce Wife [of orange and wife] a woman who ſells oranges, 
Shakeſpeare. hy | 1 

OA TIoN [orat/ſon, Fr. orazione, It. oration Sp. oracan, Port. of ora- 


+ 


that purpoſe, according to the rules of rhetoric ; a harangue, a declama- 
10 ros, Lat. mo Fr. oratore, It. orador, Sp.] 1. An eloquent 
public ſpeaker or p eader. 2. A petitioner. This ſenſe is uſed in addreſſes 
in chancery. | | Os: | 
Pave ata, an order of regular prieſts, ſo called from the oratory 
of St. Jerom in Rome, where they uſed to pray. 9 
OraTo'RIAL, adj. [ of orator} rhetorical, befitting an orator. Watts. 
OraToRY, adj. [oratoire, Fr. oratorio, It. and Sp. of oratorius, Lat.] 
ining to an oration or orator, 5/7 

OraToRY [oratoria ars, Lat.] 1. The ſcience of rhetoric, the art of 
ſpeaking well in public, rhetorical ſkill. Sidney. 2. Exerciſe of elo- 
quence, Arbathnot. 3. [Oritorium, Lat. oratoire, Fr.] a chapel ſet 
zpart for prayer; a. cloſet or little apartment in a large houſe, near a 
bed-chamber, for private devotion, Eh | 

OxaTory [with the Romaniſts] a ſociety or congregation of reli- 
gious, who live in community, but without being obliged to make any 
Jos. | | 

Ons _=_ Fr. and Sp. of orbis, Lat.] 1. Sphere, circular, or orbi- 
cular body, 2. Mundane ſphere, celeſtial body, one of the lights of 
heaven, 3. Wheel, any rolling body in general. "The orbs of his 
ferce chariot roll'd. Miltion. 4. Circle, line drawn round. 5. Cir- 
ce deſcribed by any of the mundane ſpheres. 6. Period, revolution of 
time. Milton. 7. Sphere of action. And move in that obedient orb 
gin. Shakeſpeare. 8. It is applied by Milton to the eye, as being 
luminous or rather as ſpherical. A drop ſerene hath quench'd their or6.. 
Milton, | | | 

Orna'TION [orbatus, Lat.] the act of deprivation, or being bereaved 
or deſpoiled of any thing, eſpecially of children or parents. , 

O'rep, adj. [of ob) 1. circular, round. Shak-/peare. 2. Formed 
into a circle. Orb'd in a rainbow. Milton. 3. Rounded. Gold was the 
beam, the wheels were orb'd with gold. Adai/on. | 

Onn1'cuLaR, adj. [orbicularre, Fr. of orbicularis, Lat.] 1. Round like 
a ball or globe, circular. Addiſon. 2. Spherical. His quadrature from 
thy orbicu/ar world. Milton. 

Oasicul AR Bone [with anatomiſts] one of the little bones of the 
iner part of the ear, which is faſtened to the ſides of the lobes of the 
eu, by a ſlender ligament. | 

Oznicula'nis Muſculus, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle which draws 
both the lips together. 

OrzicuLaris Palpebrarum, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle which ſprings 
from each corner of the eye, and is anſwered by another of like figure 
and firufture in the lower eye-lid. 
 OnIculLarLY, adv. [of orbicular] in an orbicular manner, ſphe- 
(cally, circularly. | 
uten [of orbicular] the ſtate of being orbicular, round- 

P | | 


OSR r [orbiculatus, Lat.] made round or rounded into an orb. 
RBIS, Lat. an orb, a circle, any round thing. 

Oxnis Magnus, Lat. [in the Copernican aſtronomy] the orbit of the 

eam in its annual revolution round the ſun. 

Bag [orbite, Fr. orbita, Lat.] the track, rut or mark of a chariot 
eel, fc. | 


Gur [in aſtronomy] the courſe, path or way in which any planet 
wh 


OxBirs {with anatomiſts] the two large cavities in which the eyes 
ve placed. 


Oisirkx Externus [with anatomiſts] a hole in the cheek bone be- 
by the orbit. 


OnnarTer Internus [in anatomy] a hole in the coronal bone of the 

all within the orbit. 

To {orbitas, Lat.] privation, ſtate of being bereaved of children 
ents. 


Bs Concentric [with aſtronomers] are ſeveral orbs one within an- 
» Which have fame centre. 
Bs Excentric [with aſtronomers] orbs either within one another or 
» Which have different centres. 
0 6. Jab. [ovce, Lat. egvya, Gr.] a ſort of ſea fiſh, The haunt of 
Land orcs and ſea mews clang. Milton. Scapula reads it ook. 
Gant. or Ou cu rd, a ſort of mineral ſtone like allum, from which 
colour is made. Ainſworth. 
[either hortyard or wartyard, Shiner. of hortus, Lat. or 
Junius. abltzarten, H. Ger. a garden, ogxabe., Gr. 
Caſaubon gives the preference to the former] a garden for 


Oxar'son, ſubſt, Fr. [oratio, Lat.] prayer, verbal ſupplication or oral 


ji, Lat.] a diſcourſe or ſpeech pronounced in public, or compoſed for 


ORD 

O'rcuesTta [It. Porcheftre, Fr. ogy,nrea, of ex., Gr. to dance] 
the lower part of the ancient theatre, where they kept their balls; it 
was in form of a ſemicircle, and ſurrounded with ſeats. It is now taken 
= a muſic gallery, or place where the muſicians are ſet at a public 

w. 

O'rcnesTRE, ſub. Fr. the ſame with orcheſtra. 

Orcngso'eraPhHy [of opynorg, dancing, and y:aPw, Gr. to write] a 
treatiſe of the art of dancing, or a book of dances. | 

O'rxcais, Lat. [vex1;, Gr. a teſticle] the herb dog's-ſtones. 

Oxrcno'Towr, Lat. [of ogg, a teſticle, and +oun, Gr.] the act of cut- 
ting off the teſtes, the act of gelding. Sce Euxucu, and Exrurca- 
TORY Index, compared. | 

ORD [ond, Sax. an edge] an initial ſyllable in names of perſons ſigni- 
fying an edge or ſharpneſs ; as in ordhelm, ordbright, &c. and in the 
Iſlandic tongue, ord ſignifies a ſpear or dart. Gib/on's Camden. 

OD; in old Engliſh, ſignified beginning. 

O'acio [in Florence, &c.] an oil meaſur;, containing eight gallons 
one quart Engliſh meaſure. _ | 

To Ox DAN, verb act. ¶ordonnor, Fr. ordendr, Sp. of ordino, Lat.] 1. 
To command or enjoin; to appoint, to decree. 2. To eſtabliſn, to 
ſettle, to inſtitute. 3. To ſet in an office. A man who is ordained over 


the affairs. Eher. 4. Fo admit or confer holy orders, to inveſt with 


miniſterial function or {acerdotal power. 
OkrDar'neR [of ordain] he who ordains. | 
OrDA'LEAL Law, the law of ordeal, which was appointed long be- 


fore the conqueſt, and continued in force till the reign of king John and 


Henry III, when it was condemned by pope Stephen II, and utterly 
aboliſhed by parliament. | 

O'zDeaL, /ub/t. ondeal, ondal; oron, great, and deal, Sax. orda- 
lium, low Lat. ordalie, Fr. ordeel, L. Ger: and uttheil, H. Ger. fignify 
to this day a judgment or ſentence, given upon any cauſe, civil or cri- 
minal, and the Lat. and H. Ger. tongues have the verbs ordeelen and 


urtheilen, to give a ſentence of judgment on a matter, and ver or deelen 


and derurtheilen, to condemn; all derived of urdela, Goth] a method 


practiſed about the time of Edward the confeſſor, of trying criminal per- 


ſons; when if the perſon accuſed pleaded not guilty, he might eicher 
put himſelf upon God and his country, as at this day, or upon God 
only, preſuming that he would free the innocent; and this ordea/ wis 
either by fire or water; by fire, if the perſon were of free eſtate, by 


walking blindfold over hot bars of iron; or by water, if he were of ſer- 


vile condition, by being thrown into water: whence the vulgar trial of 
witches. Ard it was alſo after divers manners. 3 
Simple O pPAl, was when a perſon accuſed, carried in his hand a red 
hot iron of a pound weight. Ce; | 
OrDEaL by Combat, was when a perſon who was accuſed of murder, 
was obliged to fight the next relation, &c. of the perſon deceaſed. 


OrDpEaL by Fire, was when the perſon accuſcd undertook to prove 


his or her innocence, by walking blindfold and barefoot over nine red 
hot plough-ſhares, laid at unequal diſtances one from another; or elle 
by holding a red hot iron in his or her hand. 1 

OrDEeal. by cold Water, was uſed for the trial of witches, by binding 
and throwing them into a pond or river. 


OrDEaL by hot Water, was by putting the hands or feet into ſcalding 
water. | 


To O'zper, verb af. [ordinare, It. and Lat. ordonner, Fr. ordenar, - 


Sp. and Port.] 1. To command or appoint, to direct. 2. To regulate, 
to adjuſt, to conduct. A good wife in the ordering of her houſe. Ec- 
clefiaſticus. 3. To manage, to procure, Did order all the cates in 
ſeemly wiſe, Spenſer. 4. To methodize, to diſpoſe fitly. Theſe were 
the erderings of them in their ſervice. 1 Chron. 5. To ordain to ſacer- 
dotal function. Liberty to object any crime againſt ſuch as are to be 
ordered. Whitgift, | | : 


O'rDeR [ordre, Fr. ordine, It. orden, Sp. erdem, Port of ordo, Lat.] 1. 


A diſpoſition of things in their proper place; method. 2. Eſtabliſhed 
proceſs. To keep them to order. Watts. 3. Proper ſtate. Any of 


the faculties wanting or out of order. Locke, 4. Cuftom or manner, re- 
gularity, ſettled mode. 5. Mandate, precept, command. 6. Rule, 


diſcipline, regulation. The church hath authority to eftabliſh that for 


an order. Hooker. 7. Regular government. Would daſh all order and 
protect their fact. Daniel. 8. A ſociety of dignified perſons diſtinguiſhed 
by marks of honour. 9. A rank or claſs. The prieſts of the ſecond 
order. 2 Kings. 10. A —_— fraternity; 11. In the plural, hier- 
archical ſtate, The faults of men in orders. Dryden. 12. Means to 
an end. In order to the better diſcharge of theſe duties. Tillotfon. 13, 
Meaſures, care. You ſhall take ſome order for the ſoldiers. Spenſer. 
OzDper of Battle {military term] is the diſpoſition of the battalions 
and ſquadrons of an army in one or more lines, according to the nature 
of the ground, either in order to engage an enemy or to be reviewed. 
Orpexxs [in architecture] are rules for the proportion that is to be 
obſerved in the erecting of pillars or columns, and for the form of cer- 
tain parts belonging to them. And thence buildings are faid to be of 
ſeveral orders, when the proportion between the thickneſs of the columns 
and their height, and all things requiſite thereto, are different. There 


are five orders of columns; three of which are Greek, wiz. the Doric, 


Ionic, and Corinthian ; and two Italian, wiz. the Tuſcan and Compo- 
ſite. Every order is compoſed of two parts at leaſt ; the column and the 
entablature ; and of four parts at the moſt, where there is a pedeſtal 
under the columns and one acroter or little pedeſtal on the top of the 
entablature. 'The column has three parts, the baſe, the ſhaft, and the 
pedeſtal ; which parts are all different in their ſeveral orders. It is to be 
obſerved, that by diameter is meant the thickneſs of the ſhaft at the 
bottom. | 

French ORDER [in architecture] an order that is of new invention, 
whoſe capitals confifts in attributes agreeing to the people, as fleurs de lis, 
cock's heads, &c. The proportions of this order are Corinthian. Such 
is that of M. le Brun. in the royal gallery of Verſailles, and that of M. le 
Clerk, who alſo gives a ſecond Tuſcan order, and a Spaniſh order, the 
former he ranks between the firſt Tuſcan and Doric, and the latter be- 
tween the Corinthian and Compoſite. ; 

Caryatic Ox vx [in architecture] is that whoſe entablature is ſupported 
with figures of women inſtead of columns. 

Perfian Ox RR [in architecture] an order which has figures or Perſian 
ſlaves to ſupport the entablature inſtead of columns. 


Ruftic Oxpex [in architecture] is one adorned mith ruſtic quoins, 
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ORD 


Te Tuſcan Oxpxx is the moſt ſimple and moſt deſtitute of ornaments, 
fo that it is ſeldom made uſe of except in vaults, in ſome ruſtic edifices, 
vaſt piles of building, as amphitheatres, We. The Tuſcan order is di- 
vided into ten diameters and three quarters, the pedeſtal having two, 
the column with baſe and capital ſeven, and the entablature one and 
three quarters. See Plate VII. fig. 21. 1 5 

The Doric Ox DER, ſhould not have any ornaments, either in its ca- 
pital or baſe. The aſtragal and liſtel below the capital, which is half a 
diameter in height, conſtituting part of the ſhank or body, of the pillar. 
In the Doric order, the whole height being given, is divided into 12 
diameters, or parts, and one third: the pedeſtal having two and one 
third, the column eight, and the entablature two. See Plate VII. fig. 22. 

The Ionic Orve, at its firſt invention, had its columns only eight 
modules in height, but afterwards the ancients augmented the height of 
its pillars in order to make it more beautiful, and alſo added to it a baſe 
that was not uſed before. In the Ionic order the whole height is divided 
into 13 diameters and a half; the pedeſtal having two and two thirds, 
the 4 n nine, and the entablature one and four fiftks. The capital 
is chiefly compoſed of volutas or ſerolls, and they are commonly chan- 
nelled with 24 flutes. See Plate VII. fg. 23. 

The Corinthian ORDER is the finelt and richeſt order of them all. In 
the Corinthian order the whole height is divided into 14 diameters and 
a half, the pedeſtal having three, the column nine and a half, and the 
entablature two. The capitals are adorned with two rows of leaves and 
eight volutas, which ſupport the abacus. ; 

T he Compoſit ORDER, or Roman ORDER, is one, the capitals of whoſe 
pillars are compoſed of two rows of leaves, like thoſe of the Corinthian 
order, and of the volutas or ſcrolls of the Ionic. Theſe columns are 


commonly divided into fifteen diameters and one third, the pedeſtal hav- 


ing three and one third, the column ten, and the entablature two. Theſe 
columns, wholly like to the Corinthian in all its dimenſions and numbers 
except the capitals, which have no more than four volutas, which take up 
the whole ſpace, which is filled both by the volutas, and ſtems or ſtalks 
of the Corinthian order. See Plate VII. fig. 24. In a colonade or range 
of pillars, the intercolumination or . columns in the Tuſ- 
can order is four diameters; in the Doric order two and three quarters; in 
the Ionic order two and a quarter; in the Corinthian order two; and in 
the Compoſit order one and a half. | | 
To thele orders ſome add the Attic and Gothic. 255 
The Attic Ox pk, is a ſmall order of pilaſters of the ſhorteſt propor- 

tion, having a cornice raiſed after the manner of an architrave for its en- 
tablature, | . | 

The Guthie OrDER, which is ſo widely different from the antient pro- 
portions and ornaments, that its columns are either too maſly, in form 
ol vaſt pillars, or as ſlender as poles, having capitals without any certain 
dimenſions, carved with the thorny leaves ot thiſtles, bear's foot or cole- 
worts. See GoTHsS. | 

Oxpex [in divinity] is that [atis] juſt arrangement of the divine per- 
ſonages, according to which the ſecond is ſubordinate [or ſubject] to the 
FIRST, and the Fhird to Born; and that the reſpedive homage which 


is paid to each, mult be regulated by it; will appear from what follows. 


«« They are three, ſays Tertullian, non ſlatũ, ſed gradi, 1. e. not in fate, 
but in degree.” And what he meant by degree, the reader will find un- 
der the word Homoiistans. And to the ſame effect, Er/cbins ſpeaking 
of the Faruk and the Son, ſays, We [we Chriſtians] do not ap- 
ply fimilar [or like] aſcriptions of pivixiTY to both; but :vo:Cw; de 25 
ratte xpwurda, i. e. molt religiouſly obſerve the Taxis, the ui arrange- 
ment {or order”] and what they meant by all this, the reader will find 
under the word [MARCELL1ANs] ; and if the judgment of Juin Mar- 
yr, St. Irenæus, and other Antenicenes be required, it is already given 
under the words, FIS T-Causz, CERINTRIA%nS, DivixiTY, and Mo- 
NARCHY of THE UxivERsE. That we [we Chriſtians] ſays Tuſtin 
Martyr, holding him [7. e. the Son] in the sEcON place, and the pro- 
phetic Spirit [ p71 ratet] in the THIRD Rank [or ſtation] do with 
reaſon honour them, we'll now proceed to ſhew. For that we ſhould 
aſcribe the s£conD PLACE AFTER the immutable and always exiſling GoD 
and begetter of all things to a crucified man, appears to be mere mad- 
[neſs to them.” Such is St. ZJuflin's account of the CHRISTIAN Wo- 
sul? and THEOLOGY in his days. JusTiN Apolog. B. Ed. R Stephan. 
p. 139 and 137, compared. In plain terms, what the axNTieNTs meant 
by theſe and like expreſſions, whether ſpeaking of their belief alone, or 
belief as regulating their worſhip, was not a mere order of wor Ds, or 
that one perſon ſhould be mentioned before another: But fr/, the ab/o- 
tute ſuprematy and dominion of the o. Gop AND FaTHER, over all 
avithout exciption; and 2dly, The dominion of the ox Lorp [the only-be- 
gotten Son] over all, his FaTygR onLY excepted ; and accordingly, 
that whatever divine powers are derived fc; the firſt perſon upon the 
ſecond, and through the ſecond upon the third; ſtill they are (as the 
council of Sirmium explains itſelf) not gurrer@yweru, not co-ordinate ; not 
to be placed upon @ level with him: but vroreraypnn, i. e. ſubordinate, 
or (to render it more cloſely to the original) placed under him, placed in 
an inferior rank, or ſtation ; and in which they are /ubje# to Him [See 
DirkkEisu and Co-oRDinaTion] Even St. Baſil himſelf confeſſes, 
«© That the Sox is sEconD [or inferior] to the FaTHER both in RANK 
[i. e. in degree, or order] becauſe he is FROM him; and in DIGNITY ; be- 
cauſe the 5 5 is the original and cauſe of the ſon's exiſtence, c.“ 
And of the Spirit he affirms, ** that his being s EOD likewiſe to the Sor 
{both in rank, order, and dignity] is the doctrine accorDING To G0D- 
LIN Ess.“ Contr, Eunom. lib. 3. And what he (and indeed all antiquity) 
meant by this gradation, himſelf explains more fully in other places; of 
which we have given an inſtance or two under the words [Gnosr and 
EssENCcE.] And though (if we may credit St. Gregory) ATHANASIUS 
was the „i of all his cotemporaries, that ventured to advance the natural 
co-eguality of the third perſon with the other two : yet even NEH could not 
abſolutely give up the preſent truth 3 as we have ſhewn in part, under the 
word {dowe.) But he expreſſes himſelf in yet Aronger terms, in his 
treatiſe againſt the Sabellians ; in which he repreſents the third perſon to 
be as FULL of the ſecond, as the ſecond is of the IRH; and flatly de- 
nies (what the Sabel/ians affirmed) that “ our incarnate Lord and God 
Jeſus Chrift was [o fr. O10. THE ONLY GOD.“ The whole current 
of ſeripture (as he obſerves) wary. appropriated that title to the perſon of 
Gop Tas FatTHER; In proof of which the reader may conſult ATya- 
Nas. opera Edit, Paris, Vol. I. p. 661, 663. and Mactponians 
compared with ExcLusive, and John, c. xvii. v. 3. and 1 Tim. vi. 15. 
O'zveRER [of order} one that orders, methodiſes or regulates. A great 
diſpoſer and erderer of all things. Suckling, | | 


ORD. 


O' Ab-RI RSS, a/. [of order] diſorderly; out of | 
4th ſenſe of ar : BY + rule. See under the 
O'rDteRLINEss Jof ordo, Lat. and xelicnerye, Sax. ; 
. O'xvzrLY, adj. [of order] 1. Regalat, A ul mel. 
uireth but orderly reading. Hooker, 2. Not tumultuous, well book re. 
n orderly and well-governed march. Clarendon, 3. Acco Salate. 
eſtabliſhed method. Till orderly judgment of deciſion be wens vi 
it. Hooker. | Swen again 
O'xverLY, adv. [of order] methodically, according to orde 


ing to rule, regularly, Orderly delivered and proceeded in. 15 accord. 


O'RDINABLE, adj. [ordino, Lat.] ſuch as may be appointed voker, 


ORDINAL, adj. [ordinal, Fr. ordinale, It. of ordinali;, "= 
to order, — x * Lat] Pertaining 
, OxDinau Nouns, or Nouns of number or Order, are 4 : 
and fourth, a hundredth, a 3 c. vary, ſecond, third, 
_ O'xvinar, Numbers [with arithmeticians] are ſuch as e 

of things, as firſt, ſecond, — hundredth, c. 
Ola biIN AL, /ub/t. a book of directions for biſhops in 9iv; 
ders; alſo a 24 containing the orders and contient uf 8 — or. 
religious houſe. | Ollege or 
O'rDiINance [ordonnance, Fr. ordinanxa, It.] 1. A law 
command of a ſovereign or ſuperior, rule, preſcript. ( 
commanded, 3. Appointment. 4. Cannon, artillery, 
It is now generally written for diſtinction orduance. See 


XP reſs the Order 


ſlatute or 


great guns, 2 0. 
ORDNAxck. 


Oapixaxck [of the foreſt] a ſtatute made in the 34th of king 4 | 


award I, concerning foreſt cauſes. 

Clerk of the OrDINaNnCE, àn officer whoſe buſineſs it is 
names of all officers, artificers, Ic. and all orders and inſtructiong pie, 
for the government of the office, and to make bills of impreſt a 5 
tures, Sc. | Ns 

Surveyor of the ORDINANCE, an officer whoſe charge or dut 
all the King's ordnance, ſtores and proviſions of war in the 


check upon the works of artificers and labourers. _ 
O'rDinaAR1Es [in heraldry] are ten, viz. the chief, the pale, th 
bend, the feſs, the bar, the croſs, the ſaltier, the chevron, the bord f 
and the orl. Some have endeavoured to increaſe the number to win 
U 


adding to thoſe before: mentioned, the quarter, the eſeutcheon. th þ 
dexter and ſiniſter, lumenche dexter and finiſter, chauſſe hw le A 
niſter, and the point. But theſe have not been received by heralds % 


common. There are theſe reaſons aſſigned why theſe ordinaries are 
called honourable ; as, 1/, Becauſe they have been in uſe ever ſince the 
practice of armory, immediately after the partitions. 2aly, Becauſe that 


being placed all together on the eſcutcheon (which repreſents the body of 


a man) they intirely cover it, and ſeem as it were to ward off the Rrokes 


that come from the hand of the enemy. The chief, repreſents the hel. : 


met; the wreath, the chaplet or crown that covers the head; the pale 
the lance or ſpear ; the bend and bar, the belt; the fefſe, the ſcarf; the 
croſs and ſaltier, the ſword; the chevron, the boots and ſpurs; and the 
bordure and orld, the coat of mail. ph 


If a perſon was wounded on the head in battle, the king or genera] af. 
terwards gave him a chief; if in the legs, a chevron; if his ſword and 
armour were coloured with the blood of the enemy, a croſs or bordure; Þ 


and thus after a myſterious manner erected for him an honourable memo- 
ial of what he had done for his king and country, 


O'abiIxARILY [of ordinary ; ordinairement, Fr.] 1. According to eſta- 


bliſhed rules, or ſettled method. 2. Uſually, commonly. 
ORDINARY, adj. [crdinaire, Fr. ordinario, It. and Sp. of ordinarius, 


Lat.] 1. Common, uſual, wonted, that which happens or paſſes fre- 
Laws obſerved in the 


quently or uſually, 2. Eſtabliſhed, methodical. 
ordinary forms of juſtice. Addiſon. 3. Of low rank, mean. The ordi- 


nary ſort of men. Hooker. 4. Ugly, not handſome. As ſhe is an ord- 
nary woman. | 


O'sDIxNarY, ſub/?. 1. An eating or victualling houſe, where yn | 


may eat at ſo much per meal, 2. [In the common law] the biſhop of 
the dioceſs, or he who has ordinary eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction within that 


territory, and collation to the benefits therein, eſtabliſhed judge of ec- I 
cleſiaſtical cauſes. Law hath referred the whole diſpoſition and redreſs | 
thereof to the ordinary of the place. Hooker. 3. [In the civil law] is any 


judge who has authority to take cognizance of cauſes in his own right, 


as he 1s a magiſtrate, and not by deputation. 4. Settled, eſtabliſhed, E 


5. Actual and conſtant office. 6. Regular price of a meal. Shak/jeare. 


_ Okvixaxy, is applied to officers and ſervants of the king's houſhold, 1 


who attend on common occaſions ; as phyſician in ordinary, &c. 
Orpinary [of aſſizes, &c,)] a deputy of the biſhop of the diocels, 


formerly appointed to give malefactors their neck verſes, and to acquaint 
the court whether they read or not; alſo to perform divine ſervice for | 


them, and to aſſiſt in preparing them for death. 


point. Daniel. | 
O'rDINATE, adj. [ordinatus, Lat.] regular, methodical. Ordinate fi- 
gures are ſuch as have all their ſides, and all their angles equal. Nc. 


OrvixaTe [in an ellipſis] is a right line drawn in an ellipſis or oral, 


from one fide to another, parallel to a tangent, which paſſes through one 
of the ends of that diameter to which it was an ordinate. 


Orvinare [in an hyperbola] is a right line drawn from one fide to 


the other, and divided into two equal parts, by the axis of the ſame hy- 
perbola. 


Orvinare [in a parabola] a line drawn through the axis and dis- | 


meters, parallel to the tangent ; half of this fine 1s called the ordinate, 
and the whole the double ordinate. 7 

OrvixaTE Applicate [in conic ſections] is a line in any conic ſection, 
drawn at right angles to, and biſected by the axis, and reaching from 
one ſide of the ſection to the other, the half of which, though it 15 no 
generally called the ordinate, is properly the ſemi- ordinate. 

OrDixaATE Ratio [in geometry] is that wherein the antecedent of the 
firſt ratio is to its conſequent, as the antecedent of the ſecond is to 15 
conſequent, 

O'spinaTEs [in gromeny and conics] are lines drawn from any ot 
point of the circumference of an ellipſis, or other conic ſection, pefpen- 
dicularly acroſs the axis to the other ſide, 1 

Oubix Arion, Fr. [ordinazion, It. of ordinatie, Lat.] 1. The action o 


conferring holy orders, or of initiating a candidate into the diaconste, of 


2. Eſtabliſhed order or tendency. Virtue and Ain 


Auen). 


prieſth a 
natural ordination to the happineſs and miſery of life 


Norris. 


to record the 


y is to ſurvey 3 


ſtore-h | 
the Tower of London; alſo to allow all bills of debt; and alot he 


To O'rpinaTE, verb ad. [ordinatum, ſup. of ordino, Lat.] to ap- 


a_ wc tad tot. dfve ta wk cnvm amd cwmuwb wn © am. cos WW — C— 
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If what Dr. Oven, in his late poſthumous - ſermons - 


2 m Sir John Hartop's copy obſerves, merits our regard, wiz, 
pinto — old Tag . 61 Achs, c. xiv. v. 23, it ran thus, 
4 Having ordained BY ELECTION 3" and that a change has been ſince 

de (as he inſinuates) in order to ſerve a turn? Or ſhall we rather 
5 that his criticiſm has more of few than /olidity ? Becauſe if the 
i ' of choice and ſuffrage mult of neceſſity be included; ſtill it will not 
o choice made by the PEOPLE, which is what the Doctor intended; 
but a choice made by the PERSON s to wuhom the act is here aſcribed, i. e. by 
he ros TU Es themſelves. However, it ſhould not be diſſembled, that 
ſom St. Cyprian and other writers it appears, that the churches {when 
now formed) did long after the apoſtolic age ſtill retain the cuſtom of 

2 their own biſhops and other officers. And one would ſuſpect 
554 what St. Clemens, the cotemporary .of the apoſtles, ſays, in his 
larger epiſtle, that the people had alſo the right of 4/mi//ing them too. 
Cre. Ep. ad Corinth. Ed. London, p. 123124, &c. See CoxoRE- 
CATIONALISTS, and BisyoP, compared. Te 

Oxp1naTion Days, are certain days appointed for the ordination of 
clergymen, ix. the ſecond Sunday in Lent, Trinity Sunday, and the 
6anday following; alſo the Sundays following the next Wedneſdays af- 
ter September the 14th, and December the 13th. 

0'8dixnes. Majores, Lat. the ſacred order of prieſts, deacons, and ſub- 

cons. | | | | 
1 uEM Minores, Lat. the inferior orders of chanter, pſalmiſt, rea- 

r, Ec. EO ; 

1 25 i. e. Ordeals, as oaths and ordles, 7. e. the right of giving 
aths, and determining ordeal trials, withing a particular precinct. 

O'sDNance. [This was antiently written more frequently ordinance ; 
hat ordnance is uſed for diſtinction] all forts of artillery or great guns, 
the ſanding great magazine of arms, and habiliments of war. The diſ- 
charge of ordnance. Bentley, See ORDINANCE. 

O'xvoxNANCE, Fr. order or diſpoſition. „ 

Oxponnance [in architecture] is the giving to all the parts of a 
building, the juſt quantity and dimenſions, which they ought to have, ac- 
cording to the model. | | „ FE 

OzponNANCE [in painting] is the diſpoſition of the parts or figures of 
it, either with regard to the whole piece, or to the ſeveral parts ; as the 
groupes, maſſes, contraſts, Se, | | 

8 [ordure, Fr. ordura, It. from ſordes, Lat. Skinner.) the dung 
of man or beaſt. | 

0x8, Jah. [one or ona, Sax. vor, Du. a mine] 1. Metal unrefined, 
metal yet in its mineral ſtate, 2. Metal in general. The liquid ore he 
drained. Milton. | | 

O'rexces ſin heraldry] little balis commonly of an orange colour. 
Oro [opeicr, Gr.] a kind of knot-graſs, by ſome called blood- 
vort. 5 | 
O'sxeweeD, or O'stwoop, ſea- weed. A weed either growing upon 
the rocks under liigh water mark, or broken from the bottom of the ſea 
by rough weather, and caſt upon the next ſhore by the wind and flood. 
(arew, | | | | 

Oxx'xis, Lat. [og:2:5, Gr.] a ſtomach or natural appetite for meat. 

0'srciLD [of onx, cattle, and zild, a payment, of zildan, Sax. to 
f77]a delivery or reſtitution made 75 the country or hundred for any 
wong that had been done by one who was in piegie, or bound by the 
engagement called frank-pledge. | 

OsrorD, a borough town of Suffolk, on the mouth of the river Ore, 
8 miles from London. It gives titte of earl to the noble family of Wal- 
pole, and ſends two members to parliament. | 

ORA TES [prob. of or, Fr. gold, and frize] frizled cloth of gold, 
aciently much worn by kings and noblemen. | | 
Opus, a fort of chub fiſh with a reddiſh back. 

ON [orgare, Fr. organs, It. orgaim, Port. organum, Lat. of opyavcy, 
Gr.] 1. An inſtrument of ſome natural faculty in an animal body, as the 
ear of hearing, the eye of ſight, Sc. 2. [Orgue, Fr.] a muſical inſtru- 
nent uſed in churches : It conſiſts of ſeveral rows of pipes, and of ſtops 
wuched by the hand. | | 

OxGans were firſt introduced into the church about the year 657. In 
tie cathedral of Ulm in Germany is an organ of 93 feet high, and 28 
in (the biggeſt pipe 13 inches diameter) and has 16 pair of bellows 
to blow it. | | | 
Ukrcax [with anatomiſts] is defined to be a part that requires a 
igt, determinate and ſenſible conformation to make it up, and for the 
performance of its actions, as the heart, a muſcle, an arm, &c. 

Hhdraulic Ox AN, an organ which plays by the means of water. 

Primary ORG axs [of an animal body] thoſe compoſed of ſimilar parts, 
8 for ſome one ſingle function, as the arteries, nerves and 
mulcles. 5 : 

Secondary ORG ans [of an animal body] ſuch as conſiſt of ſeveral of 
3 former, tho' appropriated to one ſingle action, as the hands, fingers, 
"# 

Orca'xic, or OrGa'xical [organigae, Fr. organico, It. and Sp. 
"gancas, Lat. S , Gr.] 1. Pertaining to the organs of the body, 
Oniſting of various parts co-operating with each other. 2. Inſtru- 
<p or ſerving as a means or inſtrument of nature or art to a certain 


Orca'nical Deſcription of Curves [in mathematics] is the method of 
"(riding them upon a plane, by the regular motion of a point. 
RGA NICAL Part [with naturaliſts] that part of a living creature, or 


pant, which is deligned for the performance of ſome particular function 


or action. 
meant. Diſeaſe [in medicine] a diſeaſe in the organical part of 
— 2 by which the function of it is impeded, ſuſpended or de- 


OA N ALI [of erganical; organice, Lat.] 1. With or by an in- 
ment, reſpecting organs. Ray. 2. By means of organs, by organi- 
Uiſpoſition of parts. Locke. 
Okea'nicainess [of organical] the ſtate of being organical or con- 
of organs. 5 | 
RGANISM [of organ] organical nature, aſſemblage, compoſition or 
Onftruion. The natural ſtructure or organi/m of bodies. Grew, 
RCANIST [organiſte, Fr. organiſta, It. Sp. and Lat.] a muſician who 
Pays upon the organ. | 
* e rien [of organize] conſtruction in which the parts are ſo 
1. ed as to be ſubſervient to each other. Glanville. 
ov O'rcantze, verb ad. [organi/er, Fr.] to conſtruct ſo as that one 
kat eo. operates with another, to form organically. Heoker. 


OR 1 


O' N Eb, part adj. [organiſe, Fr.] made with organs, N 

O' [of organ es 770 the tof where the —— ſtands, 

ON IE [of organ and pipe] the pipe of a muſical organ, 
 O'xcasm (ergaſine, Fr. ogyaouw®:., Gr.] ſudden vehemence. The 
or ga/ms of the ſpirits ſhould be allayed. Derham. 

Orca'smus, Lat. [oyaoucs, Gr.] violence, force, onſet. 

Orcasmus [in pliyhc 
ſpirits, or humours too, when in a reſtleſs ſtate, and ſhifting from place to 
place. Galen, in Aphoriſm 22, lib. 1. who adds, that the word ſtrictly 
ſignifies the TURGEsCENCY of animals, when diſpoſed for copulation. 

O'rc1Es; ſubſi. a ſea-fiſh, called alſo organ/ing. They both ſeem a 
corruption of Orkenyling, as being taken on that coaſt. 

ORA [orgies, Fr. ogyia, of opyn, Gr. fury, madnèſs] feaſts and ſacri- 
fices of Bacchus, commonly celebrated by raving women upon the tops 
of mountains, 5 | 

OrcG1'LLovs, adj. [orguilleux, Fr.] proud, haughty. 

. O'GvEs, are thick, long pieces of wood, pointed and ſhod with iron, 
clear one of another, hanging each by a particular rope or cord over the 
gate-way of a ſtrong place, perpendicular, to be let fall in caſe of an 
enemy. Their diſpoſition is ſuch, that they ſtop the paſlage of the gate, 
and are preferable to herſes or portculliſes, becauſe theſe may be either 
broke by a petard, or they may be ſtopt in their falling down, but a pe- 
tard is uſeleſs againſt an orgne, for if it break one or two of the pieces, 
they immediately fall down again, and fill up the vacancy ; or if they 
ſtop one or two of the pieces from falling, it is no hindrance to the reſt, 
for being all ſeparate, they have no dependance on one another, | 

O'scurs, or O'scan [in military affairs] alto ſiguifies a machine 
compoſed of ſeveral harquebuſs barrels, bound together, or muſket baro 
rels ſet in a row, within one wooden ſtock, to be diſcharged either all 
at once or ſeparately. | | 

O'rGIEs Loy, Gr.] certain feſtivals and revels in honour of Bac- 
chus ; and hence applied to feſtal jovial rites in general. 

O'rtcualcn, ſubſet. [orichalcum, Lat.] braſs. | 
ORIENT, ag. [Perient, Fr. oriente, It. and Sp. of oriens, Lat.] 1. Ri- 
fing. 2. Eaſtern, oriental. 3. Bright, ſhining, glittering, gaudy. A 
bright and orient thing. Abbor. | | 5 

RIENT, /ubft. [orient, Fr.] the eaſt, the part where the ſun firſt a »- 
pears. | | 
Orre'xTaAL, adj. Fr. and Sp. ſ[orientale, It. orientalis, Lat.] eaſtern. 
placed in the eaſt, proceeding from the eaſt. Pequin upon the oriental 
ſcas. Bacon. 

OgiF NTA [with aſtronomers] a planet is ſaid to be oriental, when it 
riſes in a morning before the ſun. | 


ORIENTAL, /#6/t. an inhabitant of the eaſtern parts of the world. 


Grew. | | 
 Orte'xtalism [of oriental] an idiom of the eaſtern languages, an 
eaſtern mode of ſpeech. | 

OrtexTA'LITY [of oriental] ſtate of being oriental. Brown. 

O'rIF1ce, Fr. [orifizio, It. orificio, Sp. of orificiam, Lat.] the mouth, 
entry or brim of any thing, as of a vein, wound, the ſtomach, &c. any 
opening or perforation, _ | | | 

O'r1FLAMB, or O'riFLEMB [probably a corruption of aur Hamma, 
Lat, or famme d'or, Fr. in like manner as orpiment is corrupted ; ra- 
famme, Fr. oriaflamma, It.] the royal ſtandard of the ancient kings of 


France, ſo called from its being embroidered with flames of ow upon 


a ground of red, which at firſt was only borne in wars againit infidels, 
and loft in the battle againſt the Flemings. It was alſo called the ſtan- 
{tard of St. Dennis, | 
O'rxtGcan [origan, Fr. origanum, Lat.] wild marjorum. Sper/er. 
Ori'caxnum, Lat. [oyavy, Gr.] the herb wild marjorum. 
Orict'xians, an ancient ſect of heretics, who even ſurpaſſed the 


abomination of the Gnoſtics. I ſuſpect this to be a hereſy yet unknown. 


Oki oENISTSs, the followers of Origen. 
__ O'r1i6GEx15M, the doarine which St. Origen advanced; who flouriſhed 
about the beginning of the third century. St. Jerom informs us, that 
the apology which Ruffinus publiſhed in defence of Origen, was in truth 
the work of Euſebius, biſhop of Cx/area, who drew it up with deſign to 
prove, that Origen was of the ſame belief with him'elf, and not (as Rufinus 
would inſinuate) with the 4thanaſians. And indeed the ſeveral charges 
made againſt Origen (as ſtated in that apology) prove as much; not one 
of them relating to the many paſſages fall extant in his moſt genuine wri- 
tings, in which N to his avowed doctrine, Origen. opera Ed. 
Rot bomag. Tom. 2d. p. 218) he repreſents the ſon © as excelling all 
other derived beings in ESSENCE, and dignity, and power, and divinity, 
and wiſdom 3 but adds withal, that x’ ety TOYHpreT aA TW THTþs, 1. e. in 


NOTHING is he to be compared with the FATHER.” And obſerves yet further 


in the ſame context, © that both the Son, and Spirit, tho? excelling by. 
moſt abundant preheminente all other derived beings, are as much, or yet 
more, excelled by Gop the FaTagr.” Strange, if in all this he ſpoke a_ 
language foreign to the church of Chrift in his days, that this ſhould not 
have been 0 one (and in truth the principal one) of the nine charges, 
which his cotemporaries drew up againſt. him. But net a mouth was 
opened againſt him here. Not ſo with reference to his doctrine of the 


incarnation : Here, as he had ſtiled Chriſt [oufrov 74 xpnya, i. e.] a 


compounded thing; and ſpeaks much of a certain human ſoul received into 


the cloſeſt union with the Son, or lage of God; here, I ſay, an outcry 


was immediately raiſed ; and accordingly we find the fifth article of im- 
eachment againſt him, is that of his making Two CurisTs; and if 
m not as, St. Origen himſelf alludes to it, Tom. I. p. 423. 


As to the other articles I muſt refer my readers to the Apology itſelf ; and 


what may be offered under the words, SzconDary Segſe, and PuRGa- 
TORIAL Fire, See DiviniTY, DiTHEISM and CErINTHIANSs compared. 
O'r16G1N, or OR1'GINAL, ſub/t. [origine, Fr. and It. origen, Sp. of ori- 
ge, Lat.] 1. Beginning, firſt exiſtence. The origins of terreſtrial ani- 
mals, Bentley. 2. The firſt riſe or ſource, fountain, that which gives 
beginning or exiſtence. Original of beings! pow'r divine! Prior. 3. 
Firſt copy, archetype, that from which any thing is tranſcribed or tran- 
ſlated. In this ſenſe origin is not uſed. Compare this tranſlation, with 
the original. Addiſon. 3. Pedigree, derivation, deſcent, Expreſſing 
their original from blood. Dryden. | | 
OR1GINAL, adj. Sp. [originel, Fr. originale, It. of originalis, Lat. ] per- 
taining to or proceeding from an original; alſo primitive, firſt, priſtine, 
Or1cG1Na'L1a [in the exchequer] tranſcripts ſent to the office of the 
remembrancer out of the chancery, and are diſtinguiſhed from records, 
which contain the judgments and pleadings in cauſes tried before the ba- 
rons of that court. | 
ORIGINAL, /. Fr. [originale, It. of 0:7g nalis, Lat.] See Orton, 
| Or1'GiNak 


. * . q / 
an impetus or too quick motion of the blood, 
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0 OsicixAL Sin the guilt and teint derived from our firſt parents. But 
ee SIN. | | 
Or!GiNally, adv. [of original] 1. Primarily, 
Arſt caute, 2. At firſt. Originaliy and at the time 
Woodward. 3. Primarily. ; 

Ok1'cinalNtss [of original] the ſtate or quality of being original, 
primitiveneſs. | | We? 

Ox1'cixary, adj. [originaive, Fr.] 1. Productive, cauſing exiſtence, 
Cberne. 2. Primitve, pertaining to that which was the firſt ſtate, 

To Or1'cinaTE, verb af. [of origin] to bring into exiſtence, 

Ortr'otnaTED, part. adj. having or fetching his original from. 

Ok1GiNA'TION [orrginatzo, La the act of bringing into exiſtence, 
firſt production. Hale. See GExRSISs, and Co-ETERNAL, compared. 
Os i'so& [oraiſon, Fr. oraxione, It. oraclone, Sp. of oratio, Lat. It is 
moſtly uſed in the plural. This word is variouſly accented. Shake- 
ſpeare has the accent both on the firſt and ſecond yllables : Milton and 
Craſhaw on the firit, others on the ſecond] a prayer, a ſupplication. 

Ork [curgue, Fr. the firſt, orca, It. honrgue, Fr. the ſecond] 1. A 
monſtrous fiſh uſually called a whitIpool. See Okxc. 2. A kind of 
hulk or large ſea veſſel. 3. A caſk for wine or figs. 2 

OrLE, Fr. a ſelvedge or welt [in heraldry] is an ordinary, compo- 
ſed ot a threefold line duplicated, admitting a tranſparency of the field 
throughout the innermoſt area or ſpace whetein it is incloſed. | 

In ORTE [in heraldry] is when any thing is placed within the eſcut- 
cheon all about it, in the nature of an or/e, near the edges, and leaving 
the field empty in the middle. 

OrLo [in architecture] the plinth or ſquare under the baſe of its pe- 
8 | SID 

O'zxtoy, or O'sLoys [overioop, Du. The middle deck. Sinner. a ſea 
term] the uppermoſt ſpace or deck in a great ſhip, from the main-maſt 

to the mizen ; alſo a platform under the loweſt deck of a three- deck d ſhip, 

C'KuskiRkk, a market town of Lancaſhire, 190 miles from London. 

O'sxNamMenT [ornement, Fr. ornamento, It. and Sp. of ornamentum, 
Lat.] 1. Finery, attire, dreſs, decoration, embelliſhment. 2. Honour, 
that which confers dignity. | | 

Orxame'nTal [of ornament] adorning, ſerving for decoration, giv- 
ing embelliſhment. | | 

OrxNAaME NTALLY, adv. [of ornament] in ſuch a manner as to deco- 

rate, becomingly. | | | 

OrxxamE'NTALNESS [of ornamental] the ſtate of being adorned. 

O'&NAMENTED, adj, [of orrament] embelliſhed, decorated, be- 
decked. . : 

Orna'TE, adj. [ornatus, Lat.] neat, trim, fine, bedecked. So be- 
decked, ornate and gay. Milton. / . 8 

O' NATURE [ornatus, Lat.] decoration. Jinſworth, 

Ox EOScO PICS. [oreooxorixe, Of ofs, little bird, and oxorew, Gr. to 
view] omens, predictions given from the flight, &c. of birds. 
 Okxgosco'PisT [errsesrereg, Of orig, a bird, and gxomiw, Gr. to view] 
an augur or diviner by the flight of birds, in order to toretel futurity. 

OrznxiTHo'LoGY [of eng, a bird, and ds, Gr. deſcription] a diſ- 
courſe on birds. | | 

Os xfTUOLOGISsT [oprIcarys;, Gr.] a deſeriber of birds. 

OrxNtTarOMANCY Heide, Gr.] a divination by birds. 

ORNITHO“TROPHx Ne Gr.] a place to feed birds in. 

Oko'B1a [of oe, Gr. a vetch] frankincenſe in ſmall grains like 
vetches. | | 

Oxoror'prs [in medicine] a ſettlement in urine like vetches. 

O' PAN, ſubt. [orphelin, Fr. orfano, It. huerfaro, Sp. of orpranns, 
Lat. ore, Gr.] one bereaved ot father or mother, a child ho has 
loſt father or mother, or-both. | 

O'N HAN, adj. [orpheline, Fr.] bereft of parents. DE 

Ir C'rPHaniSM [orfelinoge, Fr. orfonita, It.] the ſlate 


with regard to the 
of the deluge. 


O'ryHaNace, or C 
or condition of an orphan. 

Os ru TROPHY [ogfarorpoPrivr, Of oe, an orphan. and Ow, 
Gr. to feed} an hoſpital «here orphans are brought up. 

O'ayimENT [auri-pigmentum, Lat. orpiment, orpin, Fr.] a kind of yel- 
Yow arſenic, a mineral or ſemi- metal. 

Orrix ſorpin, Fr. Liverer or role root anacamperos telepliam or rhodia 
tadix] an herb well known, | | 

On, agood pot herb. See Oxacn. | 

Oak, the name of a late invented machine which repreſents the 
ſolar ſyſtem, according to Copernicus, in which the ſun in the center 
has a motion about his own axis, and about him all the primary and ſe- 
condary planets perform their annual and diurnal motion in their reſpec- 
tive orbits, by the turning of the handle at H. See Plate X. fig. 1. 

Tt was firft made by Mr. Rowley, a mathematical inftrument maker, 
born at Litchfield, and ſo named from his patron the earl of Orrery. 
There has been ſeveral of them made, of which ſome only have the ſun, 
earth, and moon, thoſe only repreſent the annual and diurnal motion 


of the earth, the change of the ſeaſons, and the increaſe and decreaſe of 


the days and nights, with the revolution of the moon about the earth, 
and her various aſpe&s, together with the nature of the eclipſes of the 
ſan and moon: again, there are other orreries made, which have the 
two inferior planets, wiz. Mercury and Venus, as alſo the earth and 
moon, which by turning of the handle, deſcribe their orbits in their re- 
ſpective periodical times, and repreſent their various aſpects. But thoſe 
which are the moſt compleat, have all the planets both primary and ſe- 
condary, as is repreſented in fig. 1. In which S repreſents the ſun placed 
in the center of this for the ſolar ſyſtem, tho' in nature, he is not exactly 
in the center, for it is obſerved, that the orbits of the planets are ellipſes, 
and that the ſun is one of the focuſes of thoſe ellipſes : but when ſuch a 
vaſt expanſion as our ſolar ſyſtem is reduced to ſuch a ſmall figure as the 
orrery, then the orbits may be made circles without any conſiderable error. 
Next to the ſun is the orbit of Mercury, and next to that the orbit of 
Venus; the firſt is repreſented by the ball at z, in fg. 1. and the laſt by 
that at u, which in the machine are repreſented by two filver balls on two 
Wires. x | 
Next to the orbit of Venns, is the orbit of our earth, which, in the 
orrery, is repreſented by a ſilver 22 on which the ſigns of the zodiac, 
the degrees of the ecliptic, and the days of each month are drawn, and 
in fig. 1. is repreſente by the circle 0000, and the earth is repreſented 
by an ivory ball placed upon an axis in fg. 1. at t, ſo as to make an an- 
e with the,plane of the horizon of 66 ; degrees, that is, it declines 
Rom being vertical 23 4 degrees equal to the angle made by the inter- 
ſection of the ecliptic and equator. About the ivory ball there is a filver 
circle, which is placed fo às to incline to the earth's orbit in an angle of 


ereaſe of the day in the northern latitudes above the leng 


o R IT 


8 degrees, which repreſents the orbit of the moon in 
— by the circle l, I, I, and the moon is —1 * 170 
as at /; over one half of the moon, there is a ca 

goes round the earth by the turning of the handle at H, the c 
repreſent the moon's phaſes as they appear, when obſerved by +. : 
bitants of this earth. In fig. 2. the lamp repreſents the ſu the inha.. | 


Pe, Which as the m 
ape ſerves to 


rery, which by the means of a convex glaſs, caſts a ftr in in the of. 
teten (the room darkened) and _ the earth is in phe upon the 
the rays ot the lamp will enlighten one half of the equator, and of Libra, 
its parallels, and the horizon, which ſeparates the inlightene 14 each of 
darkened hemiſphere, paſſes through both the poles as it is re OR the 
P. fg. 2. and as the equator and all its parallels are equ ally 4 mw at 
the general horizon, therefore the day will be equal to the night vided by | 
whole globe, when the earth is in one of thoſe two points of Anke the 
Libra, as will evidently appear, by turning the handle once er and 
as the earth moves thro' Libra, Scorpio, and Sagittarius, the inli hi = 

arch of the northern parallels of latitude encreaſeth, while Surened 


the inli 
arch of the ſouthern parallels decreaſe, by which is — ht | 


th of the night 

n latitudes; and | 
the general horizon | 
rth pole, and conſe. 


and the decreaſe, by the length of the day in the ſouther 
the earth being in the firſt degree of Capricorn, 
pres b N = the other fide of the no 
uently the whole north frigid zone has then one continued 
oh ouch frigid zone has Fa. continued night, as is keg ooh, ne 
Q and as the earth is carried thro' Capricorn, Aquarius, and Pie dh 1 
rays of the lamp ſhews the decreaſe of the days in the northern and; "2 
creaſe in the ſouthern latitude till the earth be in Aries, where the FR: A 
and nights are again equal, and here it is to be obſerved, that the des 1 
from the firſt of Aries to Libra, turns 178 times round its own axis al 
all that time the north pole was within the rays of the lamp without an! 
night, while the ſouth pole had all night without any rays of the Jam x 3 
repreſent day, and while the earth moves thro? the fix northern f. - Y 
the ſame r will happen to thoſe on the ſouth ſide of the . 3 
tor, as did to thoſe inhabitants on the north ſide thereof, when the u 2 
was in the ſouthern ſigns. The lamp is contrived to be carried about “ 
with the annual plate, by which it repreſents the courſe of nature ſo 2; 60 Ml 
emit rays of light, and to inlighten that fide of the terella which is in 3 
darkneſs. While the earth is carried round the ſun by 365 * turns of the 5 
handle. Mercury is carried round the {un in 88 turns oft e handle, and M 
Venus in 224 turns, which repreſents that the length of the year in MW 
Mercury is equal to 88 of our days, and the length of the year in Venus 3 
to 224 of our days; likewiſe they are divided into inferior and ſuperior 4 
the primary planets are thoſe that revolve about the ſun as the center of WM 
their motions, and the ſecondary thoſe that revolve about, or attend I 
ſome of the primary planets, | 2 
T he inferior planets are Mercury and Venus, whoſe periodical times M 
we have already compared with that of our earth; the ſuperior planets WU 
are Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, whoſe periodical times, compared wi MW 
that of our earth, ſtand thus: Mars next, without our earth, performs W 
his revolution about the fun in 687 turns of the handle, and 1s repre- A 
ſented in Fe. 1. at M. fg _ 
Jupiter, in 4332 turns of the handle at H, performs his revolution, 2 
which agrees to 4332 revolutions of our earth about its own axis ; and 
laſt of all, Saturn in 10759 turns of the handle compleats his revolution, M 
22 is 3 of _ Saturnian year, and when compared with tha Ml 
of ours, is about 30 of our years; Jupiter is repreſented in Fg. 1. at |, 
and Saturn at K. | 5 20 een 5 * 1 $1 . 
Fig. 3. repreſents that part ſeparate, which contains the orbit of the M 
earth and moon. The figure is raiſed from a geometrical plane without M 
any diminution of the parts by perſpective, that the nature of it may the 4 
better appear : this figure ſerves to explain the nature of eclipſes, for by 
the conſtruction of the machine, the ſun at 8, and the earth at T, and T, 
have their centers exactly at the ſame height above the place they ſtand W 
on, while the moon's orbit OP QE is inclined to that plane; therefore W 
the parts of the moon's orbit will be in ſome places higher above the plane 
than the earth's center, in ſome places lower, as in the figures; being W 
higheſt at O and loweſt at P. Now the moon's orbit will be in ſome 
places carried along with the earth round the ſun, and changes its poi- M 
tion perpetually ; fo that the loweſt and higheſt points of its orbit, O and W 
P, are ſometimes in a line paſling to the tun, and ſometimes in a quite W 
contrary poſition, as is repreſented in fig. 3. thence it comes to pals, W 
that we have ſometimes eclipſes, and ſometimes not. | 2 
The orrery is ſometimes incloſed in an armillary ſphere, by which W 
means the ſituation of the ſolar ſyſtem in reſpect of any latitude, may be W 
repreſented, as is ſhewn in this ſketch, marked fg. 4. Mr. Glynn, late WM 
mathematical inſtrument maker in London, was the firſt that applied the WM 
orrery to the armillary ſphere, with ſeveral other improvements, which WI 
would be too tedious to mention in this place. ; | ; 
-O'k1s, O. Fr. a fort of gold and filver lace. = 
Oxalis, a flower; alſo called 2725. | 
OrkTHE'IL lin fortification] See BERME. 
OrTELL1 [in foreſtlaw] the claws of a dog's foot. | 
Or THO'COLON | opJoxwaor, Gr.] a preternatural ſtraitneſs of a joint. 

OR THO'DORON [og9odweer, Gr.] a Greek meaſure of about eight inches 
one third. | | 
O's TH, adj. [orthodoxe, Fr. ortodefſo, It. orthodoxo, Sp. of ort64- 
doxus, Lat. of &., right, and Joxew, Gr. to think] ſound in belief or 
opinion and doctrine, not heterodox, not heretical. 

O'&THODOXLY, adv. [of orthodox] with ſoundneſs of opinion. Sound- 
ly and orthodoxly ſettled. Bacon | 8 | 
O'xrroDoOXNEss [of orthodox] true belief, ſoundneſs of opinion. 
O'RTHODOXY [ orthodoxia, Lat. opJodobice, of ode right, and vba, 
Gr. opinion, orthodexie, Fr.] ſoundneſs of doctrine or opinion, with re. 
gard to all the points and articles of faith. See HeTER0DOXY. 
OR THODRO'MIC [ ef No ref, of ed., ſtraight, and dg GT. 
ſailing in the arch of a great ciicle. le: 
Ox yopRO'MICS, alt. [from erde, ſtraight, and de Gr. cos 
in navigation] the art of ſailing in the arch of a great circle, which ib te 
AIRS ireighteſt diſtance between any two points on the face 0 
globe. 
O'rTHOGON, t. [og des, ſtraight or right, and una, Gr. angle] 2 
rectangled figure. Peacham. q 
O&THO0'GONAL, adj. [of orthogonus, Lat. of ogYoyuves, Of ogYog aud r. 
na, Gr. an angle] pertaining to right angles, rectangula 
OrTRO'GRAPHER [of des, right, and N. 
who ſpells aright or according to the rules of grammar. 
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Og 7800RA PHICAL, adj. [orthographigue, Fr. ortographico, It. of „ 


ur, Lat. of Ng, Gr. ] 1. According to the rules of ortho- 

"oh 1 my kae to the ſpelling, Some little ortho- 

20 2 on. Addiſon. 3. Delineated according to the elevation, 

g 17 round plot. In the orthographical ſchemes. Mortimer. 

1 arhicAL Prejection of the Sphere [in mathematics] a deli- 

an of the ſphere upon a plane, that cuts it in the middle, the eye 
eee poſed to be vertically placed at an infinite diſtance from it. 

* a GRAPHICALLY, adv. [of orthographical) in a manner agree- 

ible to the rules of orthography ; alſo according to the elevation, not ac- 


: he ground plot. 
co en APHIST) = OrTHO'GRAPHER, [of ode, of og9os, 
jqht, and yeuPw, Gr. to write] one ſkilled in orthography. See Os- 


1 Jograpbie, Fr. ortografia. It and $ bi 
AHV [orthographit, Fr. ortografia. It and Sp. or thographia, 
. at a rake deſcription} 1. {In geometry] the art of 
Jrawing or delineating the fore-right plane of any obje&, and expreſ- 
ing the heights Or elevations of each part. 2. [With grammarians] 
* part of grammar which teaches how words ſhould be ſpelled 3. 


The art of writing or ſpelling juſtly, and with all the letters that are ne- 
ceſlary and uſual. 


OrRTHOGRAPHY [W 
of the front of a building, 8 

e pa = perſpective] 
, e OT any O ect, : . i | 
5 2 v4 a, Fr. og Royo, of og9®-, right, or upright 
in poſition, and ern, Gr. the ri of breathing; a diſorder 
of the lungs, the perſon affected not being able to breathe but in an erect 


ſture. 95 
OxTIVE, at. 


(with architects] is the elevation or the repreſentation 
drawn geometrically. 
is the true delineation of the fore- 


[ortivus, Lat.] pertaining to the riſing of any planet or 


3 Amplitude [with aſtronomers] is. an arch of the horizon, 
ncercepted between the point where a ſtar riſes and the eaſt point of the 

z0n. ; | : 
N bevas, Fr. [horta lano, Sp.] a ſmall bird accounted very deli- 
Orrs ſeldom with a 2 [this word is derived by Skinner from 
art, Ger. the ſourth part of any thing; by Mr. Lye, more reaſonably, 
from orda, Iriſh, a fragment. In Angloſaxon, ord fignifies the begin- 
ning: whence, in ſome provinces odds and ends ; for ords and ends ſigni- 
fy remnants, ſcattered pieces, refuſe. From ord, thus uſed, probably 
came orf. Johnſon] fragments, leavings of food, refuſe, things left or 
thrown away. Shakeſpeare. | 

0'sval. [orwale, Fr, of orvala, Lat.] the herb clary. EST 

Oxvi'eran [orvietano, It. ſo called from a mountebank at Orvieto in 
Italy] an antedote or counter-poiſon, a medicinal compoſition or elec- 
may good againſt poiſon. Fad. 25 . 

0. S. is an abbreviation for o/d tile. rk "ah 

Os, Lat. a bone {by anatomiſts] is defined to be a hard, dry, and 
cold ;ubſtance, which conſiſts of earthy and ſaltiſn particles, deſigned to 
hold the body, to reuder its motion eaſy, and for a defence to ſeveral 


kind. of hernia, when tae inteſtines fall into the ſcrotum, : 

OxciLLaxcy [of / illantia, Lat.] a ſwinging to and fro, a ſee- 
fan ing. : e 
a [among the Romans] a ſacred rite, a ſwinging up and 
down-in the air, of the figures of men. : 0240 

Osc11LaTION [in mechanics] vibration, the ſwing, or the recipro- 
al aſcent and deſcent of a pendulum, : 

Axis of OsC1LLAT1On, is a right line, perpendicular to the apparent 
horizontal one, and g thro? the centre of the carth, about which 
the pendulum oſcillates. ; Ag 

C:ntre of OsciLLATiox, the middle point of the arch dividing the 
the ball, when a pin of a pendulum faſtened above is taken for the 
centre of a circle, whoſe circumference divide the ball into two equal 
parts, gs | ; | £ 
—————— adj. [ofcillum, Lat.] moving backwards and forwards 
ke a pendulum. | i 

A [ofſcitantia, Lat.] 1. The act of yawning, 2. Unuſual 
leepineſs, luggithneſs, negligence, careleſneſs. Aadiſn. 

O'scrraxr, adj. [ofcitans, Lat.] 1. yawning, 
** „ fluggiſh, Our o/citant lazy piety gave vacancy for them. 


notion of the muſcles, but eſpecially thoſe of the jaws. 1 atler. 

Oﬀcorno's1a, Lat. (ox, of o, a branch, and Pepw, Gr. to 
arry] feaſts inſtituted by Theſeus, on account of his havin deſtroyed 
the minotaur, and by that means freed his country, Athens, from bei 
obliged % ſend ſeven young men annually to Crete, to be devoured by 

at monſter, 

O'cvLa, Lat. [in anatomy] the openings of the veſſels of an animal 
body at their ends. . | 

OﬀeuLaro'rrus Muſculus [with anatomilts, i. e. the kiſſing muſcle] 
{muſcle that draws both lips together. 

O'scuLuM Uteri [with anatomiſts] the cavity or hollow part of the 
womb, where conception is produ ; 
_ O%188, Fr. the red water-willow, a ſpecies of the willow kind, grow- 
ug by the water, of which the twigs are uſed for baſket work. 

Royal O'sMuMD, an herb; it is ſometimes uſed in medicine; and it 
does upon bogs in divers parts of England. Miller. 

O'srray, or OsrREX [offifraga, Lat. i. e. the bone- breaker] a kind 
of ezgle, that breaks bones with her beak ; but, contrary to the nature 
of other eagles, is ſaid to be ſhort ſighted; and to breed up not only 

ron young ones, but alſo thoſe — others have caſt off. The ſea 
eagle, of which it is reported, that when he hovers ia the air, all the fiſh 
0 — _ turn up their bellies and lie ſtill for him to ſeize which. he 

« Hanmer. 
O'sa Innominata, Lat. [in anatomy} two large bones, ſituate in the 
of the os ſacrum. | 

O's8LET, ſab/t. Fr. a very hard excrefſence, which reſembles a little 

e, on the inſide of the knee of a horſe, among the ſmall bones, 
"hich appears to be of the ſame ſubſtance with the reſt of the knee, and 
1s Only . from the knee by its deſcending a little lower. It 
des out of a gummy ſubſtance which faſtens thoſe bones together. 

Oeser [offculum, Lat.] a little bone. 


power or faculty o 


Oscaroce'LE [of 9 the ſcrotum, and aaa, Gr. a ſwelling] a 


unuſually ſleepy. 2. 


eri Eb ] the act of yawning, a flight convulſive Gr. 
SCITA'TION e Lat yawning | _— was marked upon a ſhell, which the voter threw into 


O TH 


Oss V uu, Lat. [with botaniſts] the ſtone of a lum, cherty, or 


ſuch like fruit. 


ss1 Ic, adj. * 2%, bones, and facio, Lat. to make] having the 
making bones, or changing carneous or membra- 

neous ſubſtances to a bony one. Wiſeman. | 

_ Os81Fica'T10N, the formation of bones; it is uſed of the bones, as 

in children, when they harden from a ſofter, carneous, membraneous 

or cartilaginous ſubſtance, into a bony one. Of;fications or indurations 


of the artery. Sharp. 1 
OssirRAOE, /ubft. [ofifraga, Lat. Mfrague, Fr.] a kind of eagle, 
under the name of gryphon, It 


whoſe fleſh is forbid in the Levitical law, 
has its name from its breaking the bones of animals in order to come at 
the marrow. | | 


Os41e8a'ncenT, or Oss)FRAGOUS, adj. [ofifragus, of of: 
and frango, Lat. to break] a bone aka, latein of ale, bones, 


To O'ssirr, verb act. [of ofa, bones, and facio, Lat. 
change or n — r ns 
Ossz'vonous, adj. [of ofa and 
bones. | 
O's Vary [ofſuaria, Lat.] a charnel houſe, a place where the bones 
of dead people are kept. | EE: 7 
O'sTaGRa [of orie, a bone, and ayea, a capture] 
which ſurgeons take out bones. 
OsTE'nsLvE [oftentum, ſup. of ofendo, Lat. oftentif, 
tokening, apt to ſhew, ſet out for ſhew. 
OzTE 'nsIivsE Demonſtrations | with mathematicians] ſuch as demon- 
ſtrate the truth of any propoſition, and in this they are diſtinguiſhed from 


woro, Lat. to devour] devouring 


a forceps with 


Fr.] ſhowing, be- 


*Pagogical ones, or deductiones ad impaſſibile or abſurdum ; which prove . 
e truth of the propoſition by demonſtrating the impoſſibility or abſur- 
4 of aſſerting the Dr 
ST ENT, ſuhſt. Coſtentum, Lat.] 1. A ance, air, mien | 

2. Show, — Both theſe wy — to Na . 4 
portent, a prodigy, any thing ominous. Dryden. | 

OsTEenTa'T10N, Fr. [oftentazzone, It. offentacicn, Sp. of oſtentatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of making a fair ſhew outwardly, 2. Vain-glory, exceflive 
boaſting, bragging, vaunting ; this is the uſual ſenſe. 3. A public 
ſhew, a ſpectacle Obſolete, Shakeſpeare. | 

OsTEnTA'T1O0us [of offentatio, Lat.] vaunting, ſhewy, vain, fond to 
expoſe to view. Far from being ofentatious of the good you do, 
Dryden. | 

OSTENTA'TIOUSLY, 
vainly. 


adv. [of oftentatious] vauntingly, braggingly, 
OsrENTATTIOusx Ess, vanity, braggingneſs, | 
Lat.) 


ſhewineſs, 
OsrENTA“Tox [oftentateur, Fr. oftento, a boaſter, one that vain- 
ly ſets to' ſhew. | | | | 
OsSTENT1'FEROVUS [oftentifer, of oftentum, prodigy, and fero, Lat, to 
bear] bearing or bringing prodigies. | f 
OsTEOCOLLA CocαjẽnNl, of og, a bone, and xo, glue, from 
xoAzw, Gr. to agglutinate, offeoct/le, Fr.] the glue- ſtone; a ſoft ſtone 
ſaid to be of great virtue ſor the uniting of broken bones. Offeocolla 18 
frequent in Germany, and has long been famous for bringing on a cal- 
oy. in e bones; but the preſent practice with us takes no notice 
it. Hill. | 
| OsTeoco'es, Fr. [of orc, a bone, and re., labour, pain, from 
xuertw, Gr. to cut] pains in the bones; but rather in the menibranes or 
nerves that encompaſs them; add (if you will) or Iine them within ; for 
that the bones themſelves are ſuppoſed to be quite inſenſible. 5 
OsrROLOOISs FH [of ovronoy@r, of oον, a bone, and u, Gr. to de- 
ſeribe] an anatomiſt, that deſcribes the ſhape, ſtructure and uſe of hu- 
man bones, 1 8 
OsrROLoGY [9 ie, Fr. , It. ozoxoyice, Of os, a bon 
and A:yw, Gr. to LI a FE of the bones, . . 
Os Triax * [oftearius, from um, Lat. a as a door-keeper ; all 
the opening at which a river diſembogues itſelf. Broan. 5 
OsTixg & [in anatomy] the entrance into the cavity of the matrix, 


where it joins the upper end of the vagina, and makes a ſmall protube- 


rance in the form of lips. 


O'srLER [of hulelier, hoſtelier, Fr. an inn keeper] an hoſtler, or the 


man that looks after horſes in an inn. 


Ti [of botelierie, Hoſlelerie, Fr.] the place belonging to the 
ler. | | 

OsTRA'Clas [orpaxiag, oeaxer, Gr. an oiſter- ſnell] a ſort of precious 

one like an oiſter-the!l. f | WM 

O'sraAacisM [/rac/me, Fr. ofraciſz;o, It. oftraci/mus, Lat. orpaxioud- 

a manner of paſſing ſentence, in which the note of acquittal o 


veſſel. It was originally a baniſhment for ten years, which the Atheni- 
ans inflicted on ſuch perſons, whoſe over-great power was ſuſpected by 
the people; ſo called of orpeoy or oh, an oiſter, becauſe. they wrote 
the name of him they intended to baniſh upon ſhells. Sv. 

OsTracti'TEs [orpaxirng, Gr.] a kind of cruſty ſtone, reddiſh, and in 
the form of an oiſter ſhell, and ſeparable into laminz, good againſt the 
gravel, it is found in Germany; alſo called a neſt of boxes, becauſe 
when one ſhell is taken away, another appears of the ſame colour and 
ſubſtance. 

OsTRAC1'T18 [orpaxernc, Gr.] a ſort gf cruſt that flicks to furnaces 
where the braſs ore is melted. ; 
Os rien [auftruche, Fr. firuzzo, It. abeftruz, Sp. firuthio, Lat.] a 
very large fowl. The feathers of its wings are in great eſteem, and are 
uſed as an ornament for hats, beds, canopies, &c. | 

O'sTRAGOTHs, eaſtern Goths, thoſe who coming out of the eaſt, in- 


vaded the ſouthern and weſtern parts of Europe. 


Oraco usr ie, ſubſe. [otocouſtigue, Fr.] the ſame with autaco/fica. 
OrTacov'sTiCa, Lat. [wraxerixe, from ra, cars, and axew, Gr. to 
hear] inſtruments for aſſiſting or improving the ſenſe of hearing. 
OTa'LGla, Lat. [uraayic, of wes, gen. of ws, the car, and a., 
Gr. pain] a pain in the. car, | 
Orencay'TEs, Lat. wreyxylns,., oe, gen. of us for us, the ear, 


oy for , into, and we, Gr. to pour] an auricalar clyſter, alſo a little 


inge or ſqirt, to inject medicines into the ear. 
. [o den, Sax. ander, Su, Du. and Ger. autre, Fr, al. 


tra, It. alter, Lat.] 1. Not the ſame, not this, different. 2, Not I nor 
he, but ſome one elſe. Deſire his jewels and this ochr's houſe. Shake/- 


peare. 3 · Not the one, not this, but the contrary. 4. Correlative to 

each, Let each eſteem other betier» than themſelves. * . 

Samething befdes. 6. The next. Fo The third paſt, E 
* K a bre EL 


OY 
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WD range. 


Bacon. 


an adjective. The heat of his 


oO v 


Pother day. B. Jobnſon. 8. It is ſometimes 2 elliptically for other 


thing, ſomething different. I can expect no other from thoſe that judge 
by ſingle fights. Glanville. l f 

O'THerGaTEs, adv. [of other and gate, for way] in another man- 
ner. Shakeſpeare. : NY OD op 

O'TytERGVUISE, a: for other and guiſe ; this is often miſtaken, and 
ſometimes written o 257% of another kind. 

O'THERWHERE, adv. [of other and where] in other places. Hooker, 

 O'TuerwriLE, adv. [of other and while ; oðeppile, Sax.] ever and 
anon, now and then, at other times. 

O'Tazrwnss, adv. [of other and wiſe ; oVBempipe, Sax. This word 
ſome ignorantly write orherwazs] 1. Or elſe, by other cauſes, after ano- 
ther manner. 2. In an indifferent manner. 3. In other reſpects. The 
beſt men ot herauiſi are not always the beſt in regard of ſociety. Hooker. 

O'r rx [oren, Sax.] an amphibious creature that preys on fiſh. 


O'TToMaAN, pertaining to the Turks, or rather to the houſe of Oth- 


man, the firſt Turkiſh ſultan of that name, from whom the whole pre- 
ſent Turtiſb ſtate and empire is denominated. The learned Pocock tells 
us in his ſupplement, ** that when ſultan Aladin, whoſe royal ſeat was 


at Jconium, was now broke with age, and vexed with the incurſion of the 


Tartars ; this Othman-Beg, took on him the name of fu/tan in thoſe cities 
which he had taken from the Greeks, and was firſt mentioned by that ti- 
tle in the pulpits, 4. C. 1299, though ſome will have it done by the 
permiſſion of ſultan Aladin. As indeed the firſt entrance of Oshman, 
and his father Ortogrul into Aladin's territories, was by grant from him, 


who aſſigned them and their people ſeats between the mountains of Tu- 


malag and Armenia; their whole force at that time not amounting to 
above 400 tents. I ſhall only add, that thus the Orroman or Othman- 


Turks grew up under the wing of the Se/jzc-Turks; and at length con- 
pleated what the former had begun, I mean the overthrow of the Grecian 
empire. This circumſtance of Two powers is the more worthy of our 

notice; as perhaps it is the only true key to that ſeripture-prophecy, Rev. 


c. ix. v. 16. But as it is a conjecture of my own, I muſt humbly ſubmit 


it to the cenſure of the [earned world. See Turk, Serjuc, Locusrs, 
' ConsTANTINOPLE, and Bursa ; and under the 4a word read Burſa, 


or Bx usa, anciently called Px us A. | 
O'va, Lat. 1. Eggs. 2. [With anatomiſts] are the little ſpherical 
bodies in the form of bladders or bubbles, conſiſting of two concentric 
membranulz, replete with a limpid humour, like the white of an egg, 
found under the external membrane of the ovaries of women, 
O'vaL, adj. [ovale, Fr. and It. ovado, Sp. of owum, Lat.; an egg] of 
the ſhape of an egg. ENGL ; 
O'vaL, /ubt. an oval is that which has the ſhape of an egg. Wares. 
Oval, or OvoLo [in architecture] a member ſo denominated from 
its reſemblance to an egg in ſhape ; it is commonly placed for an orna- 
ment in the mouldings of the cornices, and next the abacus in the pillar. 
Oval [in geometry] a figure bounded by a regular curve line return- 
ing into itſe!f ; but of its two diameters cutting each other at right an- 
gles in the center, one is longer than the other, in which it is different 


from the circle. Every elliphs is an oval figure, but every oval figure is 
not an ellipſis. | | | 


O'vaLLY, adv. [of owa] in the manner of an oval. | 

Ova'rious, adj. [oveum, Lat. an egg] conſiſting of eggs. Gathers 
his evarious food. Thomſon. | KO ES 

O'vary, ſubſt. [ovaire, Fr. ovarium, Lat.] the part of the female, in 
which impregnation is performed. See FaLLoPlan Tubes. 

Ovary [with botaniſts) is that part of a flower which becomes the 
fruit, and ſo is properly the female organ of generation. 


Ova'T10N, Fr. [ovazione, It. of ovatio, fo called of ov, Lat. a ſheep, 


which was the ſacrifice] a leſſer triumph among the Romans, allowed to 
thoſe commanders that had won a victory without much bloodſhed, or for 
defeating ſome leſs formidable enemies of the republic. | 
Ov Ar, Ov'susr, or Ou gur, a ſort of caterpillar, an inſect. 
Oven [prob. of ocher, Fr. to cut] a collar of gold, antiently uſed by 
women; alſo a button of gold ſet with ſome jewel, any ornament of 
old or jewels. 


O'ven, 8 Sax. oven, Dan. and Du. aven, L. Ger. ofen, 


H. Ger. aubn, Goth.] a place for baking. 
O've, prep. [ufar, Goth. open, Sax. ofver, Dan. oeftwer, Su. over, 


Du. oever, H. Ger. ueber, L. Ger.) 1. Expreſſing the ſenſe of man 
other; as, above, with reſpect to excellence or dignity. 2. Above, wi 


regard to rule or authority. 3. Beyond, acroſs. Birds which fly over 
them. Bacen. 4. Through. All the world over. Hammond. 5. A- 
bove in place, beſides, beyond what was firſt ſuppoſed, or immediatel 
intended. And gained over and above the good-will and eſteem of all. 
6. Upon. A watch over fames as they have of the actions. 


O'vex, adv. 1. Its moſt general ſignification is above the top. Good 
meaſure preſſed down and ſhaken together, and running over. St. Luke. 
2. More than a quantity aſſigned. He that gathered much had nothing 
over. Exodus. 3. From fide to fide. With a circular rim above a foot 
over. Grew. 4. From one to another. The Tirſan who delivereth it 
over to that ſon that he had formerly-choſen. Bacon. 5. From a coun- 
try beyond the ſea. Not brought over with the coral. Bacon. 6. On 
the ſurface. Red all over. Geng 7. Paſt; this is rather the ſenſe of 

ry being ſomething over. Knolles, 8. 
Throughout, completely. Let them argue over all the topics. South, 
9. With repetition, another time. Make them do it over and over a- 
gain, till they are perfect. Locke. 10. Extraordinarily, in a great de- 
gree. The word ſymbol ſhould not ſeem te be over difficult. Baker. 
11. Over and above. 12. Ower-againſi; oppoſite, 1 in front. 
Addiſon. 13. In * it has a 2 variety of ſignifications. It 
is arbitrarily prefixed to nouns, adjectives, adverbs, or other parts of 
ſpeech, in a ſenſe equivalent to more than enough, too much, 

Ovex hath a double 8 in the names of places, according to 
their different ſituation. 
from the Sax. opne, a brink or bank; as, Brownſorver, and Over, a 
town in Glouceſterſhire, upon the bank of the Severn. But if there is 


in the neighbourhood another of the ſame name, diftinguiſhed by the ad- 


dition of netber, than over is from the Gothic, ufar, above. Gib/or's 
Camden. | 

To O'ver-aBouUND, verb neut. [of over and abound] to abound more 
than enough. The learned never over-abounding in tranfitory coin. 


Pope. a 
770 O'vrx acT, verb ad. [of over and act] to act beyond one's com- 
miſſion, to act more than enough. Princes courts may over- ad their 


reverence, Stilling fleet. 


to preponderate, to out-weigh, I 


the place be upon or near a river, it comes 


Horus in fens. Bacon. 


OVE 


To O'vsr-arcn, verb af. [of over and arch , 
arch. Brown with o'er-arching ſhades and "enter! — 8 with an 

To O'ver-aweE * oy and awe] to terrify, to keep in aue by 1 

To Over-BALANCE, verb ad. [of over and balance ; 

| — counterpoiſe = oa, Bb down, 
of any factions. K. Charles. ali gr 


OvEeR-BALANCE [of over and balance] ſomethi . 
lent. A mighty over - balance of our —.— to — imported Pin: 
0. 


' dities. Temple. 


O'vER-BATTLE, adj. too fruitful, exuberant. Hooker, 
To O'ver-near [of over and bear] to bear down, to repreſ; 
— 1 whelm. By 3 e- the laws. Hooker 1m ſch. 
o O'ver-B1D, verb act. [of over and bid] to bid 8 
more than equivalent. Dryden. ] too much, to offer 
To n verb * [of over and glu] 1 To be paſt its y 
ence. 2. [A ſea term] is when the wind blows ſo very . 
ſhip can bear no top-ſails. very hard, thatthe 
o O'ver-BLow, werb ad. [of over and blow) to drive aw., . | 
na: =o 2 TP 3 paſſive of this verb ſeems diy 
to a ole tempeſts being over-blown, th 
another ſtorm. Spenſer. A 5 n Mere long after ame 
O'vER-BOARD, adv. [of over and board] out of a ſhip, off a ſhip, See | 


Board. 


O'veR-BOLD, adj. [of over and bold] impudent. | 
1 n _ [of over and bold) with too much i. 
F en ereo will not raſhly impugn, or over-boldly afin. 
O'veR-BORN [of over and bear] prevailed over, oppreſſed, See O. 


'VERBEAR, 


To O'ver-BULK, verb a. [of over and bult} to oppreſs b 
To O'VER-BURDEN, verb act. [of over and 2 15 . 
load with too great weight. * 
To O'vir-Bur, verb ad. [of over and Buy] to buy t 
flights not foreign aids, nor over-buys. — N | 
To O'ver-CarRy, verb ad. [of over and carry] to hurry too far 0 | 
be urged to any thing violent or dangerous. Leſs eaſy to be over-carried 


by ambition. Hayward. 


To O'ver-casT, verb act. [of over and caft; pret. and part, poſ. 


 overcaſts] 1. To cloud, to darken, to cover with gloom. Ralzieh. 2. 


To cover; this ſenſe is hardly retained but by ſemſtreſſes and needle. | 
women, who call that which is encircled with a thread, overcaſt, to ſew 
the edge of cloth after a particular manner. 3. To rate too high in 
computation or reckoning. Bacon. | 3 
| To O'vur-cnarce, verb ad. [of over and charge] 1. To charge or 
rate too high. Shakeſpeare. 2. To oppreſs, to cloy, to ſurcharge, Na. 
leigb. 3. To load, to crowd too much. Our language is over-charged 
with conſonants. Pope. 4. To burthen. The ſecrets of his over-charged | 
foul. Shaltoare, | 5. To 222 full Sufficient to employ the meno. | 
ry without owvercharging it, zen. 6. To load with | 
of powder and ball. N ee Se e 
* O'ver-CLouD, verb ad. [of over and cloud] to cover with clouds, 
cke. | | 
To O'ver-clor, verb ag. [of over and cloy ] to fill beyord M 


ſatiety. 


: To O'verx-come, verb. act. pret. overcame, part. paſſ. overcome, an- 
tiently overcomen, as in Spenſer] opencuman, Sax. overtumen, Du.] i. 


To conquer, to vaniſh, to ſubdue, 2. To ſurcharge, to overſſow, to M 
fill to ſuperfluity. Yearly ower-comes the 32 with ſtores. J. Pli- | 


lips. z. To come over or upon, to invade ſuddenly ; obſolete. 
To O'ver-come, verb neut. to gain the victory or ſuperiority over. 
Overco'MER [of overcome] one that overcomes or conquers. 
To O'ver-CoveR, verb ad, [of over and cover] to cover completely. 
O'er-covered quite with dead men's rattling bones. Shakeſpeare. J 
To O'ver-count, verb ad. [of over and count] to rate above the 
true value. Shakeſpeare. . 
To O'ver-cRow, verb ag. [of over and crow] to crow as in ui. 
_ Beginneth now to owver-crow ſo high mountains. Spenſer. | 
o O'vER-Do, verb act. [of over and do] to do more than is {uf- 


ficient. 


To O'ver-Dress [of over and dreſs] to adorn laviſhly. Nor ower- 


dreſs nor leave her wholly bare. Pope. 


To O'ver-DRiIve, verb ad. [of over and drive] to drive too hard, | 
or beyond ſtrength. The flocks and herds with young if men ſhould 
over-drive one day, all will die. Genefis. | | 

To O'vxR-EAr, verb neut. (of over and eat] to eat too much. 

To O'ver-ear, verb ad. ſometimes uſed with the reciprocal pro- 
noun ; as the child owver-eats himſelf, But this does not ſeem ve!) 


4 * f | 
_ o O'veR-EMPTY, verb ad. [of over and empty] to make too emp!y: 
reau. | 

To O'ver-tvs, verb act. [of over and eye] 1. To ſuperintend. 2. 
To obſerve, to remark. ; 

O'ver-FALL, ſub/t. [of over and fall] catarat or fall of water from | 
a precipice, Raleigh. 

To O'ver-FILL, verb af. [of over and fill} to fill more than enough. 
To O'vER-FTOAT, verb neut. [of over and float] to float, to ſwim. 
Fa O'ver-FLOAT, verb af. to cover with water or other liquid, 

ryden. 

To O'ver-rLow verb neut. [of over and flow] 1. To be fuller than 
the brim can hold. The over-flowing of the Thames. Locle. 2. T0 
exuberate, to ſuperabound. An ower-flowing plenty. Rogers. f 

To O'ver-riow; werb a#. 1. To flow over, to fill beyond the brim, 
Taylor. 2. To deluge, to drown, to over-run, to overpower. dp 

 O'ver-e rn [of over and flow] inundation, more than fulnels, 

ce, ſuch a quantity as runs over. Where there are great 99”, 


Over-FLowING, ſubſe. exuberance, copiouſneſs, They might vent 


che over-flowings of their fancy. Denham. 


O'ver-FLO'WINGLY, adv. [of overflowing] exuberantly, in 8% 


abundance : obſolete. Boyle. 


To O'ver-rLy, werb * over and fy] to croſs by flight- 2 
OwW'IRA-TOο-WGIADNESSs, [of over and forwardne/s] too great qu! > 
too great readineſs. Hale. over- 
o O'vsr-FREIGHT, verb act. pret. over · ſfreighted, par. paſs. 10 
fraught [of over and freight] to load too heavily, to fill with too 8 
quantity, Carew, | To 


O VE 


To OvER- Or. verb act. pret. over - got, part. paſſ. over gat, pret. 
over-gotten [of over and get.] to reach, to come up with, I ver- 
1＋ them 2 little before night. Sidney. a 
Po O'vER-GLANCE, verb act. [of over and glante] to look haſtily 
O'er-glanc'd the articles. Shakeſpeare. a 

To O'ver-G0, verb af. [of over and go] to ſurpaſs, to excel. To 
ue a wit fo far over-going his age. Sidney. 

O ren co, part. overgot [of over and gone] gone beyond, Sc. 

To O'vsR-GORGE, verb ac. [of over and gorge] to gorge too much. 
kad like ambitious Sylla over-gorg'd. Shakeſpeare 80 

O'veR-GREAT, ach. 2 over and great] too great. An over. great 
ſyneſz of difficulty. Locke, | | 

To OVER- OO, verb act. [of over and grow] 1. To cover with 

wth, to cover over with any thing. ith wild thyme and the 

ading vine over-grown. Milton, 2. To riſe above. the binds be 
p frong, and much oder. groaun the poles. Mortimer. | 

To O'ver-GROW, verb neut. to grow beyond the fit and natural fize. 
4 huge over grun OX. L' Eftrange. ; 

O'veR-GROWN, part. adj. [of over and grow] grown too big. 

O'ver-cROWN Sea [a fea term] when the waves of the ſea grow 
ligb, the ſailors call it a rough ſea ; but when the ſurges and billows 

w higher, then they ſay, it is an over-grown ſea. | 

O'vsr-cROWTH [of over and growth) exuberant growth. A won- 
derful ower-growth in riches. Bacon. ; 

To O'ver-HALE [of over and Hale] 1. To ſpread over. Spenſer. 
1. To examine over-again. As he over-hald my account. 3. [A ſea 
phraſe] to hale a rope a contrary way, when it is drawn too ſtiff, 

To O'vER-HANG, verb neut. to hang with a projection, to jut over. 

illon. 1 | h 
11 O'vER-HaRDEN, verb ad, [of over and harden] to make too 
bud. I was brittle like over-harden'd ſteel. Boyle. 

O'veR-HasSTY, adj. [of over and Hay] too haſty. | | 

O'veR-HEAD, adv, [of over and head] aloft in the zenith, above, in 
the cieling. The four ſtars ower-head. Addiſon. 


To O'veR-HEAR, verb aft. [of over and hear] to hear privately, to 
hear thoſe who do not mean that they ſhould be heard. I will ever · hear 


their conference. en p- | 

To O'veER-HEAT, verb act. [of over and heat] to heat too much. Be- 
fore the patient's ſpirits be over-beated with pain. Wiſeman. 

To O'veR-HEND, verb ad. [of over and herd] to overtake, ro reach, 
to come up with. Spenſer. 3 | 

To O'ver-jor, verb act. [of over and jay] to tranſport, to raviſh. 
Over joy'd with theſe ſpeeches. Hayward. 

O'ver-Jor, /ubſ# tranſport, ecſtaſy. Over. joy of heart. Shakeſpeare. 

To O'vexLaBOUR [of over and labour] to take too much pains on 
z0y thing, to harraſs with toil. Sweaty and ower/abour'd. Dryden. 

To O'verLADE, verb ad. [of over and lade] to overburthen. Thus 
to throng and owerlade a ſoul. Sucłling. | | 


O'ves-Laip, part. of overlay, [of over and laid] killed by being lain 


upon, as a young child by the nurſe, See Over-Lay. | 
O'veRLARGE, adj. [of over and large] larger than enough. Our 
attainments cannot be over/arge. Collier. W 
OveRLa'SHINGLY, adv. kor over and laſs] with exaggeration. A 
nean word. Now obſolete. | | 
To O'verLar, verb ad. [of over and lay] 1.To f by too much 
weight or power. Hooker. Our fins have overlaid our hopes. K. Charles, 
2, To ſmother with too much or too cloſe covering. Like mothers 
which their infants overlay. Milton. 3. To ſmother, to cruſh, to over- 
whelm, They quickly flifled and overlaid thoſe infant principles. South. 
4. To cloud, to overcaſt. 5. To cover ſuperficially. The overlaying 
of their chapiters was of ſilver. Exodus. 6. To join by ſomething laid 
over, To fortify thus far, and overlay with this portentous bridge. Mil- 
ton, | | 
To Overuea'e, verb a. [of over and leap] to paſs over any thing 
bya jump. Dryden. | KN | 
O'vERLEATHER, ſubſe. [of over and leather] the part of the ſhoe that 
i; joined to the ſole, and that covers the foot. - 
Overticur, /ubft. [of over and light] too ftrong light. An over- 


lebt maketh the eyes dark. Bacon. 


To O'ves-Live [of over and live; of open and libhan, Sax.] to live 
beyond or longer than another, to outlive, to ſurvive. Shewed a mind 
not to vi, Pyrocles. Sidney. | 

a OveR-Live, verb neut. to live too long. Why do I owerlive ? 

ton. TASTE Hg | e 

OverLi'ver [of over and /ive] that which lives longeſt, ſurvivor. 

0 continue for both the kings lives, and the owerliver of them. Bacon. 

To Overxioa'd, verb a. [ of over and had} to load or burthen with 
wo much. The memory of youth is charged or over/oaded. Felton. 
| Near, part. adj, [of over and /oad] having too great a 
0ad, | | 


O'ver-LonG, adj. [of over and long] longer than is meet, too long. 
Making my periods and parentheſes over-long. Boyle. 
To O'vsr-Look [of over and look ; open-locian, Sax.] 1. To ſuper- 
intend, to overſee. 2. To view from a higher place. 3. To view fully, 
to peruſe, 4. To review. To over-look and file and poliſh well. Ro/- 
 ommon, 5, To paſs by with indulgence. In the pardoning and over- 
loling of faults. Addiſon. 6. To neglect, to flight, The ſuffrage of 
Ur poet laureate ſhould not be over-looked. Addiſon. | 
O'ves-Looker [of overlook] one who ſtands higher than his fellows 
and overlooks them. Watts. | 
0 VER-LOOP, ſabſt. the ſame with orlop ; which ſee. © | 
O'ves-MasTeD, adj. [of over and maſt; a ſea term] a ſhip is ſaid to 
ſo, when her maſls are too big for her bulk; ſo as to lie too much 
Wn by a wind, and labour too much a hull. | 
0 O'vsr-MasTER, verb ad. [of over and maſter] to ſubdue, to go- 


Fern. Milton. 


To O'ver-marcn [of over and match] to be too powerful for, to 
eonquer, to oppreſs by ſuperior force. Decay of Piety. 
Over-MaTcn [of over and match] one of ſuperior powers, one not 
to be conquered. Bacon. | 
Ovar-ugazurt E over and meaſure] more than meaſure, ſome- 
Ne pen over the due meaſure. | 


% ra-, verb ad. [of over and mix] to mix with too much. 


Ovaxuosr, ach. f a the reſt in autho- 
©} +l, Bl lent be rakes To 


O'var-uucu, adj. {of over and mach] more than enough, too much. 


above; it is now obſolete, 


OVE 


Over-mvcn, 4 in too great a degree. They over-much abridge 
the church of her power. Hooker. F wg 2 


Over-Mvucn, ſubſ i. more than enough. Even good men may aſcribe 


over-much to themſelves. Grew. 


p 5 [from overmuch] ſuper-abundance, exuberance, 
« Johnſon, | 
VER-NI'GHT, fubft, [of over and night. This ſeems to be uſed b 
Shakeſpeare as a noun, but by Addiſon more properly, as before Sled, 
as a noun with a prepoſition. Fohnſon] night — bed- time. | 
To O'vza-NMAU-;, verb af, [from over and name] to call over, to 
name in a ſeries. Over- name them. Shakeſpeare. | 
To Ovzx-o'rrice, verb act. [of over and office] to lord over by vio- 
lence of an office. Shakeſpeare. | | 
Oven-ore1'ciovs, adj. [of over and officieus] too buſy, too importu- 
= This is an over-officions truth, and is always at a man's heels. Col- 
er. | 
To O'vsr-rass, verb ad. 3 over and paſs] 1. To croſs." Dryder. 


2. To overlook, to paſs with diſregard. The complaint about pfalms 


and hymns might as well be over. paſt without any anſwer. Hooker, 


3- To omit in a reckoning. Raleigh. 4. To omit, not to receive. If 
the grace of him which ſaveth ower-paſs ſome. Hooker, 

O'vER-PAST, part. adj. [of over and paſt] paſt, gone. In the time 
0er-paſt. Shakeſpeare. 

To O'ver-ear, verb af [of over and pay] to reward beyond the price, 
Shakeſpeare. | 


To OVEA- EER, verb ad. [of over and peer] to overlook, to hover 
To Ovzr-PercCH [of over and perch] to fly over. Shakeſpeare. 
O'ves-pLvs [of over and plus, Lat.] ſurpluſage, what remains more 

than ſufficient, 

Ip O'ver-PLY, verb af. [of over and ply] to employ too laboriouſly, 
ilton. | | 
To Over-eor'se [of over and poiſe; from peſer, Fr. to weigh] to 

out-weigh. In others over-pois'd by the hinder legs. Broan. 


To Ovtr-po'wER, verb act. [of over and poaver] to be too powerful 


for, to oppreſs by ſuperiority, to be predominant over. Much light 
over-powwers the eye. Boyle. 


To Over-pre'ss, verb a. [of over and preſs] to bear upon with ir- 


reſiſtible force, to cruſh, to overwhelm. Szwif?. 

To Over-err'ze, verb ad, [of over and prize] to value at too high 
price. 5 

To O'ver-rake [a ſea phraſe] uſed of waves, which are ſaid to 
oyer-rake a ſhip when they break into her, and waſh from ſtem to ſtern. 

OvER-RA'NK, adj. [of over and rank] too rank. It produces ower- 
rank binds. Mortimer. | | 

To Over-ra'TE, verb act. [of over and rate] to rate at too much. 
Not to over- rate the conveniencies of our ſtation. Rogers. | 

To OvER-rE"ACH, verb ad. (of over and reach; of open - næcan, Sax.] 
1. To riſe above, to reach beyond. Atho and Atlas ober- reach and ſur- 
mount all winds. Raleigb. 2. To out-wit, to deceive, to circumvent, 
to go beyond. Defrauding and ower-reaching one another. Tillotſon. 

o OVER-REACH [with horſes] is when a horſe brings his hinder 


feet too far forwards, and firikes his toes againſt the ſpurges of the fore- 


ſhoes. 
much, 


ſpeare, | 

OvEeR-RiPE, adj. [of over and ripe] too ripe. 

To O'ver- RIPEN, verb act. [of over and ripen] to make too ripe. 
Why droops my lord, like over-ripen'd corn. Shakeſpeare. 

To O'ver-rxoasT, werb act. [of over and roaſi] to roaſt too much. 
To Over-ru'LE, verb act. [of over and rule] 1. To influence with 
predominant power, to be ſuperior in authority, to bear down, His paſ- 


ſion and animoſity ever-ruled his conſcience. Clarendon. 2. To govern 


with ſuperior authority, to ſuperintend. Wherefore does he not now 
come forth and openly ver- rule? Hayward. 3. To ſuperſede. As, in 
law, to over-rule a plea is to reject it as incompleat. Carew, 

To OveR-RU'N, werb act. [of over and run] 1. To harraſs by incur- 
ſions, to ravage, to rove over in hoſtility. 2. To out-run. Ahimaz 
ran by the way of the plain, and over- ran Cuſhi. 2 Samuel. 3. To over- 
ſpread, to cover all over. With an overflowing flood he will make an 
utter end. Nahum. 4. To miſchief or infelt by great numbers, to peſter. 


O'ver-Porse, ab. [from the verb] ey weight. Dryden. 


To O'yzr-RECKON, werb ag. [of over and reckon] to reckon too 


Over-RED, verb act. [of over and red] to ſmear with red. Shaks- 


Egypt would be owver-run with crocodiles. Addiſon. 5. To injure by 


treading down. Aadiſn. 6. [In printing] to be obliged to ſet the mat- 


ter and diſpoſe the lines and words in correcting after another manner, by 
reaſon of the inſertions, 


To OvER-RUN, werb neut. to overflow, to be more than full, Yet 


ſtill my ſoul o'er-runs with fondneſs towards you. Smith. 

To OveRsEE', verb ad. (of over and /ee] 1. To ſuperintend, to over- 
look. 2. To omit, to paſs by unheeded, to overlook, not to take no- 
tice of. Hudil ras. OE 

OvER-SEE'N, part. [of overſee] miſtaken, deceived. Clarendon. 

OvERsEE'R [of overſee] 1. One who overſees or overlooks, a ſuperin- 
tendant. 2. An officer who has the care of the parochial proviſion for 


the poor. 
| N verb act. [of over and /et) 1. To over- turn, to turn 


the bottom upwards, to throw off the baſis. Overſetting ſhips in the 


harbours. Hoodward. 2. To throw out of regularity. It fo ſwelled his 


ſoul, that ever afterwards it was apt to be ov, with vanity. Dryden. 
To OvsRsET, verb neut. to fall off the baits, to be overturned. Morti- 
mer. 570 
To Over-s1a'DE, verb act. [of over and Sade] to cover with any 
thing that cauſes darkneſs. | 
ToOvxx-snHA Dow, verb act. [of over and badow] 1. To caſt a ſha- 
dow over any thing. Weeds choak and over-hadow the corn. Bacon. 
2. To ſhelter, to protect, to defend or cover with ſuperior influence. 
My over/hadewing ſpirit and might. Milton. 

o OvEr-sH0'oT, verb act. [of over and boot] 1. To ſhoot beyond 
the mark. Ower-/booting the mark it aims at. Tillotſon. 2. To exceed 
in any thing, to venture too far, to aſſert too much. Hooker. 

O'vsR-81GHT [of over and Vg 1. A miſtake or error by inadver- 
tence. 2. Superintendence. They ve the money, being told unto 
them that had the owver/ight of the houſe. 2 Kings, 

To Ovtr-$1'zE, werb ad. [of over and fxe) 1. To ſurpaſs in ſize or 
bulk, Thoſe bred in a mountainous country, odr ie thoſe that dwell 
; Y ſ Qn 
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ther that was before, to catch any thing by purſuit. 


OVE 


on low levels. Sandys. 2. [Over, and fze, a compoſition] to add too 


. much ſize. | 
To Ovxx- sx r, verb ac. [of ever and fil 1. To paſs by leaping. 
Hooker. 2. To paſs over. Mark if to get them ſhe overſtip the reſt, 
Donne. 3. To eſcape. When that hour o'er/ſeips me in the day. Shake- 
care. | 
x To Over-sLE't, verb neut. [of over and flee] to ſleep too long. 
To Ovrx-sLEET, verb af. with the recip pronoun; as, he over- 
Nleeps himſelf. | | 
To Over-5L1'y, verb act. [ofover and ſlip] to paſs undone, unnoticed 
or unuſed, to neglect. To over-/lip a noble act in the duke. Wotton, 
To Over-sn0'w, verb act. [of over and ſnow] to cover with ſnow. 
Or time o'er/row'd my head. Dryden. 4 
Over-50'LD, part. [of werſel] ſold at too high a price or rate. And 
think it over-/o/d to purchaſe fame. Dryden. 5 : 
 Over-$0'0N, adv. [of over and ſoon] too ſoon. If he owver-/oon think 
not too well of himſelf. Sidney. | 
Ovrx-sTE“ VT, part. [of oder and fpend; the verb overſpend is not 
uſed] O'er/pent with toil and heats. Dryden, 
OveR-SPRE'AD, verb act. [of over and ſpread] to ſpread or cover over, 
to fill, to ſcatter over. | | ah 6s fo 
To Over-sra'xD, verb af. [of over and fand] to ſtand too much 
upon conditions. Dryden. | 
To Over-sTA'RE, verb a. [of over and flare] to ſtare wildly. An 
ever-ftaring frounced head. Aſcham. 
To Ovex-sro'ck, verb act. {of aver and och] to crowd, to fill too 
full. Ower-/locked with medals of this nature. Addiſon. 
To Ovxa-s Tro E, verb af. [of over and fore] to ſtore with too 
much. Hale. | 
| To Ovkk-sTRA IN, verb neut. [of over and ſtrain] to make too vio- 
lent efforts. Ower-ftraining for the Parthian gold. Collier. 
To Ovtr-sTRA'IN, werb act. to ſtretch too far. Confeſſors were apt 
to ever-flrain their privileges. Dif. {xp 
To Over-swa'y, verb act. [of over and ſway] to over-rule, to bear 
down. Hooker. N | | 
To Over-SWE'LL, verb ad. [of over and ell] to riſe above. Shale 
Jheare. | | | 
O'ver'T [ouvert, Fr. of apertus, Lat.] open, manifeſt, public, appa- 
rent. Overt and apparent virtues bring forth praiſe. Bacon. 
O'verT-acT [in the ſenſe of the law] an open aid, and advance or 
ſtep made towards compaſling of an enterprize; or an act being capable 
of being manifeſted or proved; and is diſtinguiſhed from an intentional 
act. To reſtrain the overt action. Rogers. EST 
O'vERTLY, adv. [of overt] openly. | DON TIT 
To Over-TA'KE, verb af. [of over and take} 1. To come up to ano- 
2. To take by 
ſurprize. If a man be over - talen in a fault. Galatians, 
To Over-TasK, verb act. [of over and tant] to burthen with too 
heavy duties or injunctions. They were over-taſked. Harvey. 
To Over-Ta'x, verb act. [of over and tax] to tax too heavily. 
To Over THRo'w, verb act. pret. overthrew, part. paſſ. overthrown 
[of over and throw] 1. To turn upſide down. His wife overthrew the 
table. Bacon. 2. To throw down, to ruin, to demoliſh, When the 
walls of Thebes he owerthrew. Dryden. 3. To defeat, to conquer, to 
vanquiſh. Not ſo much to overthrow them with whom we contend, as 


to yield them juſt and reaſonable cauſes. Hooker. 4. To deſtroy, to miſ- 
chief, to bring to nothing. As tho' we went about ſome practice to 


overthrow him in his own eſtate. Sidney. 


Over-THWa'kT, adj. [of oven, Sax. and thwart, tuart, Du.] 1. 


Crofling any thin ndicularly. 2. poſite, being over-againſt. 
3 3 n RY: ow? hoy 0g | nf 

O'ver-THROw [from the verb] 1. The ſtate of being turned upſide 
down. 2. Ruin, deſtruction. The murther and overthrow of their own 
countrymen. Abbot. 3. Defeat, diſcomfiture. Divers Scots feared 
more harm by victory than they found among their enemies by their 
overthrow. Hayward. 4. Degradation. His overthrow heap'd hap- 
pineſs upon him. Shakeſpeare. | 

OverTHROW'ER [of overthrow] one who overthrows. 

OverTHWA'RTLY, adv. [of overthwart] 1. Acroſs, tranſverſly. 
Peacham. 2. Perverſely, pervicaciouſly. 

OverTHWA'RTNEss [of overthwart] perverſeneſs, pervicacity. 

Ovxxro'ox, pret. and part. paſſ. of overtake, _ | 

To Over-To'e, verb af. [of over and top, from top, Du.] to exceed 
in height, to riſe above, to raiſe the head above. And o ertops their 
heads. Dryden. 2. To excel, to ſurpaſs. As far as the foul o'ertop; 
the body. Harvey. 3. To obſcure, to make of leſs importance by ſu- 
perior excellence. He ſhould now grow leſs and be overtop'd by ſo great 
a conjunction. Bacon. | | | 

To OverTRI1'e, verb af. [of over and trip] to trip over, to walk 
lightly over. Shakeſpeare. | 

O'verTuRE ſouverture, Fr.] 1. The act of diſcloſing a matter, open- 
ing, diſcovery. Shakeſpeare. 2. Propoſal, ſomething offered to con- 
fideration. All owertures towards accommodation. Clarendon. 

OverTurE [in muſic ; owverture, Fr.] a flouriſh before the ſcenes 
are opened in a play. 

To OverTvu'rn, verb aft. [of over and turn] 1. To throw down, to 
ſubvert, to deſtroy, to unhinge, to ruin. Such an one as overturns his 
whole hypotheſis. Locke. 2. To overpower, to conquer. Pain exceſ- 
five overturns all patience. Milton. \ 

OverTv'rxER [of overturn] one that overturns, a ſubverter, Swift. 

** Overva'LUE, verb act. [of over and value] to value or rate too 
N v. N 
* o Overver't [verb af. [of over and vel] to cover. Night's 
pitchy mantle everweiPd the earth. Shaleſpeare. 

To Overvo'TE, verb at. [of over and vate] to conquer by plurality 
of votes, to outvote. | 

To Overwa'TCH, verb af. [of over and watch] to ſubdue with 
long want of reſt. _ 23 - 

Ovenwa'TCHED, part. adj. tired with too much watching. Sidney. 

OvtrwE'ar, . Lol over and weak} too weak, a. 


leigb. | 
To OveRwEa'kY, verb ad. [of over and weary] to weary too much, 
to ſubdue with fatigue. Owerwearicd with watching. 1 
To Overwe'aTure [of over and weather} to-batter y violence of 
| weather, Shakeſpearc. | 


/ 


the quality of having more than weight, 


deſcription of the heavens. 


OUT 
To Overwe'gn, verb neut. [of over and we ; | 
to Wink en arrogance. , , n to think 90 highly, 
VERWEE'NING, part. of overween [of op * 
too highly of one's ſelf. Qwereveening (of he ire, *. 
OveRWEE NINGLY, adv. [of everweening] with too 
with tao much arrogance, | | 
To Over-wer'ch, verb af. 
to out-weigh, to preponderate. 
Overws tur, abt. [of over and eight ; of open 
repondera 
To OveRwae'LM, verb at, [of over 1 4 ” 0 ny 
Sax.] 1. To cover or cruſh under ſomething violent bas Phylan, 
That everlaſting ſhame which ſhall overwhelm the finger. p, 99: 
To overlook gloomily. ' "09%; 2, 
OvEeRWHE LMINGLY, adv. [of overwhelming] in ſuch a m 
to overwhelm. Owerwbelmirgly ponderous in regard of the anker u 
conſequents. Decay of Pieiy. * cos 
OVERWI “SE, adj. 2 over and wiſe] wiſe to affectation ge 
Over Wo vo, part. pal. [of over and wrought] 1. Lak F 
much. 2. Worked all over. O'erwrought with ornaments of bar ay 
pride. Pope. ard tous 
OveRwo'RN, part. pafſ. [of over and Worn) 1. Wor 
by toil. Dryden. 2. Spoiled by time, The jealou 
Shakefpeare. | rs 
OVveRYE ARED, adj. [of over and year] too old. Fairfa,' 
OvERzZEA'LOUS, adj. [of over 5 * too © i 4 at 
zealous for or againſt the immateriality of the foul. Locke, 
_ Oveur, ſulſt. [ouhr ahr, or aphir, Sax. that is, a whit; but 
Caſaubon derives it, ridiculouſly, of ovJ, Gr. nothing, This w 1 
therefore more properly written aught. See Au, Somewhat 4 
thing, ſomething. For ought that I can underſtand. $ enſer. Si 
Oveur, V. Def. this word the etymologiſts make the pret. tenſe of 
obe; and ſo perhaps a corruption of owed ; but it has often a _ 3 
ſignification. It was a duty as I owed, it was my duty, ] coul 5 
done it] 1. Should. Judges out to remember. 2. To be fit Whew | 
ceſſary, If grammar ought to be taught, it mult be to one that 1 
ſpeak the language. Locke. | | 1 
Ov1ipu'ctus for oVuUM, egg, and ductus, Lat. 
the egg paſſage, the tuba fallopiana. | 
O'viroau, 4%. [oviformis, of ovum, an egg, and forma, Lat. a ſhare) | 
in the form of an egg. This notion of the mundane egg, cx that 1s 
"uy was uviform. 8 Theory. e 
'VIPAROUS, adj. [oviparus, of owum, egg, and pario, Lat. to bre 
_ bringing forth eggs; alſo "aan" 4 — not 3 i 
ay. | 
Ovnce (unica, Lat. once, Fr. oncia, It. onca, Sp. once, Du. unt;, Ger. 
and Su.] the 16 part of a pound evoirdupois, or a 12th of a pound troy K 
the latter, an ounce is 20 pennyweight, a penny weight 24 grains. 5 
Oc [with apothecaries] eight drams. | | 
Ounce (once, Fr. oncia, It. onca, Sp.] a kind of tame beaſt, in Per. 
ſia, miſtaken for the lynx, Johnſon ſays it is a lynx, a panther, The 
ounce, the libbard and the tyger. Milton. | 
Ovu'nDeL, a market-town of Northamptonſhire, on the river Nen. 
65 miles from London, 5 Wt 
Ovyne, /ub/. [auff, Teut.] a fairy, a goblin. Shals/peare. 1 
Ovlenxx, adj. [of oupbe] elfiſh. You ouphen heirs of fixed defliny. 
Shakeſpeare. | 8 7 5 
O'voLo [in architecture] ſo called from its reſemblance to an egg, 
uſually placed for ornament in the mouldings of cornices, and in a pillar | 
next the abacus. — | ; 
Our, prox. pofſ. [ohne, uhn or uhne, Sax, uor, Dan. woat, Su.] i. 
Of us, belonging to us. 2. When the ſubſtantive goes before, or wu 
it is uſed abſolute and without a ſubſtantive, it is written ours. . 
OuRano'GRAPHIST [of cg, the heaven, and gag, Gr. to de- 
ſcribe] an aſtronomer, or one who deſcribes the heavens. 
OursE'LF is uſed in the regal ſtyle for our/e/ves ; which ſee. 
— OvrsEg'Lves, recip. pron 1. The plural of myſelf, we, not others, 
We ourſelves might diſtinctly number in words a great deal farther. } 
Locke. 2. Us, not others. In the oblique caſes. - Safe in e, 
while on our/e/ves we ſtand. Milton. . 1 
OuRano'cRaPHY {of o-, heaven, and gen, Gr. deſcription] a MW 


. bg ng 
high an opinion, 


[of over and weigh; oren-pazan Sax 


Jeb, Sax) 


n Out, ſubdueg | 
8 0VerWworny Widow, 


tube; with anatomif:] 


Ovu'xLoy [prob. of overioapen, Du. to over-run] a fine paid in an- 
cient times to the lord of the manor, by the inferior tenant, when his 
daughter had been debauched. | 5 

Ovuse, /ubſt. tanners bark. Arbuthnot, 

Ov'seL, /ub/t. [ople, Sax.] a black bird. Shakeſpeare. 

Ovsr, a frame on which malt and hops are dried. 

1 OusT, verb act. [oufter, oter, Fr.] to vacate, to take away. 
ale. 5 | 
Our, [ure, Sax. ud, Dan. ut, Su. -upt, Du. ubt, L. Ger. aus, . 

Ger.] 1. Not within. 2. Generally the oppoſite to in. That abuſes | 

every one's eyes becauſe his own are out, Shakeſpeare. 3. In a hate ot 

diſcloſure. Leaves are out and perfect in a month. Bacon. 4. Not 18 

confinement or concealment. 5. From the place or houſe. Ou! with 

the dog ſays one. Shakeſpeare. 6. From the inner part. That they | 
bear it not ov? into the court. Ezekiel. 7. Not at home. 8. In 

ſtate of extinction. Her candle goeth not oz? by night. Prover's. 9- 

In a ſtate of being exhauſted. en the but is ozt we will drivk water. 

Shakeſpeare. 10. Not in an affair. Who loſes and who wiis, who s 

in, who's out. Shakeſpeare. 11. To the end. Hear me out. D. 

12. Loudly, without reſtraint, I dare laugh out. Pope. 13. Not in 

the owner's hands. Land that is out at rack rent. Locke. 14. In an 

error. You are mighiily out to take this for a token of eſteem. 40 

range. 15. At a lols, in a puzzle, in a quandary. And could make 

his own part, if at any time he chanced to be owt. Bacon. 16. Wit 
torn or tatter'd cloaths. Who hither coming, out at becls and kvess 

Dryden. 17. Away, at a loſs. I never was out at a mad frolic. * 

den, 18. It is added emphatically to verbs of diſcovery. Your 68 u. 

find you cut. Numbers. 

Our, interj. an expreſſion of abhorence or expulſion. Out on tüte 
rude man! Shake/j — 8 a , 2s 

Our 9, prepe/. to be the prepoſition, and n f 
dify its La. 480 : noting AT they manifeltly grow 8 
clefts. Bacon. 2. Not in: implying excluſion or diſmiflon. 


13 
gut 
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wat, and ſtateſinen out of pat Pope. 3. No longer in, And 


1 of rtune's pow'r. den. 4. Not in: noting unfitneſs. 
p t 7 2 — el Dryden. 5. Not within, relating to a houſe. 
2 1 hciing extraction or expreſſion. The fruits out of which 
# on reſſed. Bacon. 7. From: noting reſcue, Chriſtianity re- 
7 — law of nature out of all thoſe errors with which it was over- 
0 


wn. Addiſon 8. From. T. G's cenſure of them out of Horace, 


Filing fect Not in: implying irregularity. Out of all method. 
7, 10 


rom any thing to ſomething different. To perſuade men 
0, f what they ind and Feel, South. * 1. To a different ſtate from, 
2 "Uifferent ſtate : noting diſorder. The mouth is out of taſte, Bacon. 
i Tot according to. That no man acts or ſpeaks out of character. 
1 Jo a different ſtate from: noting ſeparation. To laugh men 
f f vice and folly. Addiſon. 14. Beyond. In regions that lie ot 
the reach of the ſun. Addiſon. 1 N Free from. And which a man 
or e cannot forbear attending to, who is out of the noiſe of human 
phe Addiſon. 16. Paſt, without: noting ſomething worn out or ex- 


ted, I am out of breath. Shakeſpeare. 17. By means of. Out of 
” oil I cauſe thoſe of Cyprus to mutiny. Shakeſpeare. 18. In con- 

-nce of, Not out of ambition, but for the defence of all that was 
oy Atterbury. 19. Out of band; immediately, as that is eaſily uſed 
hich is ready in the hand. 1 0 

Our, in compoſition, generally ſignifies ſomething beyond or more 

" | 3 

er — [uz1an, Sax.] to put out, to diſplace, | | 

OuTacou'sTICON, Lat. [of ovror®-, an ear, and axvw, Gr. to hear] 
an ear-Pipe or inſtrument to av þ the hearing, 

To OuT-a'cT, verb act. [of out and ad] to do beyond. Otrway. 

To OuTBA'LANCE, verb act. [of out and balance} to overweigh, to 
preponderate. a py Rs 

To OuTBA'R, verb act. [of out and bar) to ſhut out by fortification. 
Ne verb act. [of out and bid; ute-biddan, Sax. ] to bid 
more than another, to overpower, or ſurpaſs by bidding a higher 
pice. Pope. | | 8 
Oor- DER [of outbid] one that outbids. 

OuTBLOW'ED, adj. ſwoln with winds, inflated. Dryden. 

OurBO'KN, adj. {of out and born] foreign, not native. ; 

Ou'TBOUND, adj. {of out and bound] deſtinated to a diſtant voyage. 
Ne werb act. [of out and brave] to ſilence, daſh or 
qut-do, to bear down and diſgrace a perſon by more vaunting, inſolent 
or ſplendid appearance. The tow'rs as well as men outbrave the ſky. 

0 . ONE 0 | 
10 OuTBRA'ZEN, verb act. [of out and brazen] to bear down with 
inpudence. N | „ 

Ou'TBREAK, ſabſt. eruption, that which breaks out. The flaſh and 
utireak of a fiery mind. Shakeſpeare. | | | 

To OUTBREA'THE, verb at. [of out and breathe] 1. To weary by 
having better breath. Wearied and outbreath'd., Shake/peare. 2, To 
expire, That ſign of laſt outbreathed life did ſeem, Spenſer. b 


OuT-ca'sT, part. adj. [of out and caft. It may be obſerved, that both 


the participle and the noun are indifferently accented on either ſyllable. 
| ſeems moſt analogous to accent the participle on the laſt, and the noun 
on the firſt] 1. Thrown into the air as refuſe or unworthy of notice. 2. 
Janiſhed, expelled. | 


Our-casT, ſubſt. [of ure, Sax. and kafter, Dan.] a caſt-off, a forlorn 


perſon, an exile, one rejected. For me outcaft of human race. Prior. 
To OurcxA Fr, verb ad. {of out and craft] to ſurpaſs in cunning. 
laly hath outcrafted him. Shakeſpeare. | 
O'vr-crxv, ſubſt. [of out and cry; of uxe and cnie, Sax. or cri, Fr.] 
1, The act of crying out vehemently, a noiſe, clamour, cry of diſtreſs. 
2, Clamour of deteſtation. South. 3. An auction, a public ſale. 

To OuT-Da'rE, verb ad [of out and dare] to venture beyond. Shake- 
are, 1 | | 
Io Our-oa're, werb af. [of cut and date] to antiquate, to make 

obſolete. And the like Judaical outdated ceremonies. Hammond. 

To OuT-po', verb a#. [of out and do] to exceed, to excel, to ſur- 
pas, to perform beyond another. © 
To OuT-Dwe'LL, verb act. [of out and dwell] to ſtay beyond. 
Wakeſpeare, 2 ] | ; 
Ou'Ter, adj. [of cat; uxxen, Sax. ytter, Su.] outward, that which 
ö without. Oppoſed to inner. Grew. | 

Ov'rzRLY, adv. [of outer] towards the outſide. Tuſks like thoſe 
« a boar, ſtanding oxterly. Grew. | | 

Ou'TzrMosT, adj. [ſuperlative from outer] remoteſt from the middle. 
The outermo/t corpuſeles of a white body. Boyle. | 
 ToOur-ra'cs, verb ad. [of out and face] 1. To aſſert confidently and 
mpudently, ſo as to ſilence a modeſter perſon, to brave, to bear down 
vith impudence or ſhew of magnanimity. Shakeſpeare. 2. To tare 
donn. Raleigh, 9 8 | 
n. ub. [of out and fall] a canal, ditch, or drain to carry 
07 Waters. | 

To OuT-ra'wn, verb ad. [of out and fawn] to ſurpaſs in fawning. 
ufawn as much and outcomply. Hudibras. 

To OuT-ruy', verb a2. (of out and fy] to leave behind in flight. 
Oufery the rack and left the hours behind. Garth. | 

Ou'r.rorM, fallt. [of aut and form] external appearance, outward 
form, B. Johnſon, | | 

To Our-rro'wn, verb act. [of out and frown] to frown down, to 
vrerdear by frowns. Shakeſpeare. 

Ov'r.cars, Jubſt. [of out and gate] outlet, age outwards. 

0 Our-cr've, ve ad. [of out and give] to ſurpaſs in giving. 


; 10 OuT-co', verb ach. pret. outwent, part. outgone [of out and be. 
Re, Sax.) 1. To ouiſtrip, to leave behind in going, to go faſter or be- 
land. 2. To ſurpaſs, to excel in general. He outwwent all ſhew of com- 
itnce, Carew, 3. To circumvent, to overreach. Denham. 
To Our-cxo'w, verb ad. [of out and grow] to ſurpaſs in growth, 
too great or too old for any thing. Glanville. : 
te VT-GUARD, ſubſt. [of out and guard] one poſted at a diſtance from 
T , as à guard or defence. 
b Het verb act. [of out and je] to over-power or ſurpaſs 
8. ; 
wy Sadr, werb as. [of us and Enave] to ſurpaſs in knavery. 
e. 
No. 67 | 


ovtT 

Ov'T-Land [in old records] land let out to tenants merely at the 
pleaſute of the lord, | | 1 

OuT-LA'NDISH, adj. [of out and land; of uxe land- ire, Sax. ] of an- 
other land, foreign, not native. Addiſon. | 
1 o OuT-La'sT, verb act. [of ont and Iaſt] to furpaſs in duratidii. 
acon. | | | 

Ov'T-LAw, (oxe-laga, Sax.] a perſon outlawed, of excluded from 
the benefit of the law, a plunderer, a robber, a bandit. | 

To Our-LAw one; to be him to an outlawry, to deprive of the bene- 
fits and protection of the law. Bacon. | | 1 

Ov'T-Lawky [of outlaw] the loſs of the benefit of a ſubject, and 
the king's protection, a decree by which any one is cut off from the 
community. Attainted by out/awries. Bacon. ; 

Clerk of the OuT-Lawries, an officer of the court of common pleas, 


whoſe, buſineſs is to make out the writs of capias atlagatum after 


outlawries. 


To OurT-Lea'e, verb act. to paſs one in leaping, to ſtart or jump 


beyond. | | 
Ou'T-LEay, ſubſt. [from the verb] ſally, flight,Feſcape. Locke. 
To OuT-LEA'RN, verb ac. [of out and learn; of urte-leonnan, Sax. ] 
to learn faſter or farther than another, eee . 
O'uT-LET, ſabſt. [of out and let, of uxe and lztan, Sax.] a paſſage 
outwards, diſcharge outwards, egreſs. Ray. | | 
Ovu'TLickeR Lin a ſhip} is a ſmall piece of timber made faf to the 
top of the poop, and ſtanding right out aſtern. | TORR 
OvuT-L1'NE, uh. [of aut and line] contour, line by which any thing 


is defined, extremity, Their outlines, colours, lights and ſhadows. 
Di den. 


To Ou'T-zzve, verb a#. [of out and live; ure. libhan. Sax. ] to live 


longer than another, to ſurvive. Thoſe that our/ive a battle. L'E- 


range. 8 | | 
Ov'T-LIver [of outlive] one that outlives another, ſurvivor. 
To OuT-Loo'k, verb act. [of out and loo] to face down, to brow- 
beat. Shakeſpeare. | 


To OurT-Lu'sTRE, adj. [of out and 25 to excel in brightneſs. 


Shakeſpeare, 


| Ov'T-Ly1nG, part. adj. [of out and lie] not in the common courle of 
order, removed from ſomething elſe. Temple. | 


To Our. MA“, verb adt. [of out and march] to leave behind in 
_ marching. | | | 
To OuT-MEA"sURE, verb act. [of out and meaſure] to exceed in mea- 


ſure. Hroaon. 

Ou“r-Mosr, adj. [of out and met; yrmeyx, Sax. ] the moſt outward, 
remoteſt from the middle. I he outmoſt ſuperficial parts of the glaſs. 
„„ C | 
To OuT-xnuU'MBER, verb add. [of out and number] to exceed in num- 


ber. \ 
walls. In the greater oztparifhes. Graunt. | 
To OvT-pa'ce, verb ag. [of out and pace] to outgo, to leave be- 
hind. Chapman | „ "FE h 
Ou'T-ParT [of out and part] part remote from the centre or main 
body. In the ourparts of his dioceſe. Ayliffe. 
To OuT-pa'ss [of out and paſs] to go beyond, to exceed. 
To OuT-pov'k, verb att. [of out and pour] to emit, to ſend forth 
in a ſtream. Milton. | 1 
To Our-PRTZ RE, verb act. [of out and prize] to exceed in the value 
ſet upon it. Shakeſpeare. | | 1 
To Ourx B, verb act. [outrager, Fr.] to injure violently or con- 


Ou'T-PaRI8H, ſubſt. [of out and pariþ] a pariſh not lying within tbe 


tumeliouſly, to inſult roughly and contumeliouſly, to the endangering 


of life. Bacon. | | 8 
To Ovu'Trace, verb neut. to commit exorbitancies. Great ones in 


court will outrage in * Aſcham. 
"8 


Ovu'TRaAGE, ſubſe. ultrage, Sp.] a violent aſſault, tumultuous 
miſchief, a grievous injury, a ſenſible affront. He wrought great out- 
rages, Waſting all the country, Sper/er. | | 
— OvuTRa'cious, adj. [outrageux, Fr. This word, and its derivatives, 
ſhould, according to analogy, be written outrageous; but the cuſtom 
ſeems otherwiſe] 1. Violent, fierce ; highly abuſive, affrontive or inju- 
rious ; tumultuous, turbulent. 2. Exceſſive, paſſing reaſon or decency. 


_— of outragious 3 Dryden. 3. Enormous, atrocious. 
e 


Thy vile outragious crimes. Shakeſpeare. 95 8 
OuTRaA'GIOuSLY, adv. [of ouiragious] tumultuouſly, violently, abu- 
ſively, injuriouſly. 
OuTRaA'GlousNess [of outragious] fury, violent rage. Without 
bringing them to the outragioujſne/: of blows. Dryden. 


To OuT-REaA'CH, verb ad. [of out and reach] to go beyond. The 


_ cauſe and author outreach remembrance. Carew. | ES 
To OvuT-r1'pe, werb af. [of out and ride] to paſs by riding. 
Drvd SIM A 


OuT-rr'vers [in law] travelling bailiffs, employed either by the 


ſneriffs or their deputies to ride to the fartheſt places of their counties or 
hundreds, to ſummon ſuch as they thought fit to their county or hundred 
court. | | 
OurT-r1'cur, adv. [of out and right] t. Immediately, without delay. 
The laſt hanged owrright. Arbuthnot. 2. Completely, thoroughly, to- 
_ tally. He neigh'd ouzright, and all the ſteed exprefs'd. Add:/on. 
To OvuT-r1'se, ap, ad. [of out and riſe] to riſe earlier than an- 
other. 
To OuT-ro0a'R, verb ad. [of aut and roar] to exceed in roaring. 
Shakeſpeare. | 33 
Ou'T-roDe, /ubſt. [of out and rode] excurſion, Iſſuing out they 
might make outrodes upon the _ 1. Maccabees. . 
To OuT-ro0'T, verb a. [of out and root] to root up, to extirpate, 
to eradicate. Rowe, 
To OuT-ru'N,verb act᷑. of out and run] 1.Torun better or faſter than, 


or beyond another, to leave. behind in running. 2. to exceed, We 


outrun the preſent income. Aadiſon. 


To Our $Aa1'L, verb act. [of out and /ail] to leave behind in fail- 


ing. Broome. : ; 
o Our- co N, verb ad. [of out and ſcorn] to bear down or con- 
front by contempt, to deſpiſe, not to mind. Shakeſpeare. _ n 

To Our-s8'L, verb at. [of out and fell] 1. To exceed in the price 
for which a thing is ſold, to fell at a higher rate than another, Temple. 
2. To gain an higher price. 
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To Our-su NR, werb af, [of out and fine] 1. To emit luſtre, 2. 
To excel in luſtre, Dryden. | 
To Ovrt-$no0'r, verb act. [of out and boot] 1. To exceed in ſhoot- 
ing. To outſboot you in your proper bow. Dryden. 2. To ſhoot 
beyond. Never to fh your forefathers mark. Norris. | 

- Ou'r-s108, ſub. [of out and fide] 1. Surface, external part. 2. 

xtreme part, remote from the middle. 'Thoſe parts which were on 
the owt/ides of the flame are blacked. Bacon. 3. Superficial appearance. 
Created beings ſee nothing but our outfide. Addiſon. 4. The utmoſt: a 
| barbarous uſe. Two hundred load upon an acre, they reckon the out- 
fide of what is to be laid. Mortimer. 5. Perſon, external man. Your 
outfide promiſeth as much as can be expected from a gentleman. Bacon. 
6. Outer fide, part not incloſed. I threw open the door of my chamber, 
I found my family ſtanding on the _ pectator. 

To Ourstr' r, verb ad. [of out and fit] to fit beyond the time of any 
thing. South. 

To Our. sLEB', verb ac. [of out and ſeep) to fleep beyond the time 
propoſed. Shakeſpeare. | 

To Our srr'Ax, verb ag. [of out and ſpeak] to ſpeak ſomething be- 
yond, to exceed. Shakeſpeare. | | 
To Our-sro'R r, verb af. [of out and ſport] to NN 

To Our-s READ, verb act. [of out and ſpread] to 
With fails out: pread we fly. Pope. | 
To OvurT-$sTA'NDd, verb ad. lor out and fand] 1. To ſupport, to re- 
ſiſt. To onfſtand the firſt attack that was made. Woodward. 2. To 
ſtand beyond the proper time. I have on:food my time. Shakeſpeare. 

To OuT-sTAND, verb neut. to protuberate from the main body. 

To OuT-sTa'rRE, verb ad. [of out and flare] to face down, to brow- 
beat, to outface with affrontery. I would out/fare the ſterneſt eyes that 
look. Shakeſpoare. | | 1 

Ov'T-sTREET, ſubſt. [of out and ſtreet] a ſtreet in the extremities of a 
town. | 

To OvT-sree'TCH, verb act. [of out and ſtretch] to extend, to 
ſpread out. With outfretched arms. Smith. , 

' OuT-sTRE"TCHED, or OuT-STRE'TCHT, part. [of outfiretch, of ure 
and apenecan, Sax.) extended, ſpread in length. Milton. 

To OvuT-sTr1'e, verb ad. [of ure, Sax. and ftroopen, Du. this word 
| Skinner derives from out and ſprinzen, Ger. to ſpout] to get the ſtart of, 

to leave behind, to outgo. Shakeſpeare. no | 


To OvuT-swEa'r, verb af. [of out and ſwear] to overpower by 


ſwearing. 
To OuT-swEE 
neſs. Shakeſpeare. 


EN, verb act. [of out and faweeten] to ſurpaſs in ſweet- 


To Our- rox, verb af. [of out and tongae] to bear down by 


noiſe. Shakeſpeare. 5 
To Our-TA Lk, verb ad. [of out and tall] to overpower by talk. 

Shaleſpeare. . : OS | 

4 ns OvuT-va'"LuE, verb act. [of out and value] to tranſcend in price. 

oyle. | 


To OvT-ve'nom, verb ad. [of out and venem] to exceed in poiſon. 


Shakeſpeare. 

To OvT-viz', verb a. [of out and vie] to exceed, to ſurpaſs. To 
outvie thoſe of his own rank. Addi/on. | 

To Our-viLLAIx, verb act [of out and villain] to ſurpaſs in villany. 
Shakeſpeare, | 

To OuT-vor'ce, verb act. [of aut and voice] to exceed in clamour, 
to outroar, to outbawl. Shakeſpeare. | | | 
To OvT-vo'TE, verb act. [of out and vote] to conquer or overpower 
by plurality of votes or ſuffrages. They were outwoted by other ſects. 
South, | | | 
walking. 

OuT-wa'LL, fubft. [of out and wva!l} 1. Outward part of a building. 
2. Superficial appearance. Shakeſpeare. | 

Ov'TwaRD, adj. [of utpeand, Sax. udvortes, Dan. utwertes, Su. uyt- 
waertes, Du. uhtwerts, L. Ger. auſwerts, H. Ger.] 1. That is on the 
outſide, external. Oppoſed to inward. 2. Extrinſic, adventitious. 
An outward for an inward toil. Shakeſpeare. 3. Foreign, not inteſtine, 
To raiſe an outward war to join with ſome ſedition within doors. Hay- 
ward, 4. Tending to the outer parts. The fire will force its outward 
way. Dryden. 5. In theology] carnal, corporeal, not ſpiritual. I he 
out ward man. Romans. 

_ OurTwarD, ſubſe. external appearance or form. Shakeſpeare. | 

OuTwaRD, adv. 1. To foreign parts; as, a ſhip outward bound. 
2. To the outer not the inner parts. 

 O'uTwarDLY, adv. [of outward] 1. On the outſide, externally, 
Oppoſed to internally. Hooker. 2. In appearance, not ſincerely. They 
_ outwardly ſeem to deſpiſe. Sprat. 

 Ovu'Twarps, adv. towards the outparts. Newton. 

To OuT-wa'TCH, verb ad. [of out and watch] to watch more dili- 
gently and longer than another. 

- ToOuT-wea's, verb act. [of out and wear] to paſs tediouſly, By 

the ſtream if I the night outwear. Pope. | 

: 2 OUT-WEE'D, verb ad. [of out and weed) to exterpate as a weed. 
penſer. 

To OuT-we1'ch, verb a#. [of out and 2 1. To exceed in 
gravity or weight. 2. To preponderate, to exceed in value or influ- 
ence. Whenever he finds the hardſhips of his ſlavery outweigh the value 
of his life. Locke 

To OuT-weE'LL verb af. [of out and awell} to pour out. Spen/er. 

To OvuT-w1'T, verb ad. [of out and wit; ure-prean, Sax.} to ex- 
ceed, or impoſe on another by wit, to cheat, to overcome by ftra- 
tagem. 

Ou'Tworks, ſubſt. plur. of outwork [of out and work ; ure · pe neay, 
Sax. ] works or fortifications without a city, the parts of a fortification 
next the enemy. 

OuT-wo'rN, part. [of outwear] conſumed or deſtroyed by uſe. In- 
glorious, unemployed, with age outworn. Milton. 

X = OuT-wae'sT, verb ad. [of out and are] to extort by violence. 
penjer 

OuT-wrov” 44 fart. [of out and wrought] outdone, exceeded in ef- 


_ B. Jobnſon. ; 
| vun Philoſephicum, Lat. [in chymiſtry] a glaſs round at the bottom 
with a long neck, uſed in 47154 — hg , 
.OQuze, a ſort of miry ſedge. See Ooze. | 
Ov'zeL [of oyle, Sax. ] a black-bird. See OvseL. 
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„ to diffuſe, 


are larger than the bulls. Bacon. 


To OuT-wa'Lk, verb act. [of out and walk] to leave one behind in 


OXY 

Ov'zy, moiſt, wet, plaſhy. See Oozy. 

Owens, boſſes or buttons of gold. See Ovcn, 

To Owt, verb act. [eg, aa, I owe, or I ought, Iſland. rob 
annian, Sax.] 1.To be indebted to, to be obliged to pay. 2. To be Wap 
to aſcribe, to be obliged for. Milton. 3. To have from any th 
the conſequence of a cauſe. O deem thy fall not ow'd to wan's 405 
Pope. 4. To * to be the right owner of. For owe, which f. e. 
this ſenſe obſolete, we now uſe own. 5. A practice has long . in 
among writers to uſe owing, the active participle of owe, i * 


ſenſe for owed or due. 6. Conſequential. This was e 8 


difference to the pleaſures of life. Atterbury. 7. Due as a debt 84 


Imputable to as an agent. What in them is owing to nature. Lick 
L, or Ow'LeT [of ule, Sax, ubl, Du. eule, Ger. ugla, du G 

L. Ger. hulote, Fr. and Scot. In the northern provinces they call " , 
Jenny heulette) a bird that flies about in the night and catches mi : 
Lizards leg and ow/et's wing. Shakeſpeare. e 

OW LER [prob. q. one who goes out in the night like owls] one wh 
conveys our wool, or prohibited goods, by night to the ſea-fide, to be 
* off for France, &c. contrary to law, one who carries contra 
band goods. By runing goods theſe graceleſs owlers gain. Saul. 

Own, Jus. [of agen, Sax. eygen, Du. eigen, Ger.] 1, 
word of no other uſe than as it is added to the poſſeſſive pronouns m 
thy, his, our, your, their: it ſeems to be a ſubltantive; as, my wn ny 
peculiar : but is in reality the participle paſſive of the vero owe, "Re 
in the participle oxven or own, my own, the thing owned by or belongin 


to me. Johnſon. 2. It is added generally by way of emphaſis or cor. 


roboration. Every nation made gods of their own. 2 Kings, 


and beaten at his own play. L'E/trange. 


To Own, verb ag. [of _ aznian, or annian, Sax. egen, Dan, | 


eygenen, Du. eigenen, H. Du.] 1. Lo hold as a property, to claim b 
right, to poſſeſs. Tell me, ye 'Frojans, for that name ye own. Dry 
2. To acknowledge, to avow for one's own. ; 
ſon. Dryaen. 
protection own. Dryden. 4. To confeſs, not to deny. Others wil 
own their weakneſs of underſtanding. Locke, 


Ow'xer, he who has a property in a thing, one to whom any thing | 


belongs, rightful poſſeſſor. 


Os, or Owse, Habt. [urus jubatus, Lat.] a kind of wild bull. 


Os [prob. of ore, Sax. a ſcale] the bark of a young oak beaten 


{mall and uſed by tanners. | 
Ow'sER, the bark and water in a tan pit. | 


Ox, irr. pl. oxen [oxa, Sax. ore, Dan. and Su. os, Du. ochſa, Ger.) 


1. The general name for black cattle. A great many oxen of a whitith 
colour. Adaiſon. 2. A caſtrated bull. 


The black Ox never trod upon his foot. 
That is, he never knew ſorrow nor care. 

O' xx ANE, Sax. an herb. | 

Ox-cntr'k, one half of an ox's head. 

O'xen. See Ox. | $ | 

O'x-exe [buphthalmus, Lat.] 1. A plant reſembling tanſy. 2. A 
{mall bird. 


form of, and ſeems not much larger than an ox's eye; but comes down 
with ſuch impetuoſity, that in a very little ſpace, and frequently before 


they can prepare themſelves for it, it ſeems to overſpread the whole he- 
miſphere, and at the ſame time forces the air with ſo much violence, that 
the ſhips are ſometimes ſcattered ſeveral ways, and ſometimes are ſunk | 


downright. 


O'xrErr [in horſes] is faid of a horſe when the horn of the bind 


feet cleaves juſt in the middle of the fore-part of the hoof from the coro- 
net to the thoe. ; pe 
O'x- TI v, an inſect; a fly of a particular kind. 


Ox ron b, the capital city of Oxfordſhire; the ſee of a biſhop, and an 


univerſity ; ſituated at the confluence of the Iſis and Cherwell, a little 
above the influx of the Iſis into the Thames, 55 miles from London. 


It ſends four members to parliament, viz. two for the _ and two for | 


the univerſity ; the county of Oxford alſo ſends two members. 


O'x-canc [of land] as much land as may be ploughed by one gang | | 
or team of oxen in one day; about 13 acres; Ainſworth ſays 20 acres. 


O'xHeal, ſub. a plant. Ainſworth, f 
O'xL1e, ſubſt. a vernal flower; a ſpecies of the cowſlip. 
O'x-sTALL [of ox aud ſtall] a ſtand for oxen. 


Oxo L u.; Lat. [og eAatee, of of@-, vinegar, and Aer, Gr. oil] 2 


compoſition of wine vinegar and oil. 
O'x-rox cu, the herb bugloſs. 


Ox LME, Lat. [ofanun, Gr.] a ſharp, ſalt compoſition, as vinegar | 


and brine. 1 
O'xyYCRaTE [oxycrat, Fr. ot unga r, of ots, Sharp, and xigaw, Ol, 
to 3 a mixture of fair water and vinegar, good to allay the heat an 
pain of inflammations. | fer 
Oxycro'ceun [of E., vinegar, and xgovoy, Gr. ſaffron] a pl 
made of ſaffron, vinegar and other ingredients, 0 
Oxype'rcica, Lat. [otode gr, of ore, ſharp, and deer, Gr. to ee] 
medicines that quicken the ſight, 10 
O'xycon, Lat. '[oxygone, Fr. offigone, It. ofuywnor, of obos, ſharp, 4 
your, Gr. angle] a triangle having three acute angles. Gr 
Oxyco'ntar, or Oxyco'novs, adj. [of 12 ſharp, and vun, V's 
an angle] pertaining to an oxygon, acute angled. 
8 erbe, wy the ſharp-pointed 2 
O'xyul, Fr. [offimelt, It. ofupin, o okug, ſharp, and ib, 
honey] a kind of potion or ſyrup made of honey and vinegar. , hs 
Oxy'MORON, Lat. [eFH, Gr. g. d. ſubtlely fooliſh] a "Bd to 17 
toric, in which an epithet of a quite contrary ſignification is 
word, as, regular confuſion, aſeaſe] a0 # 
Oxvyno'stMa, Lat. [of eve, ſharp, and ronpa, Gr. a diſeaſe 
cute diſeaſe. . eaſy d 
8 bs Y gn ws 2 medicine cauſing an 
ion, or that is of other quic ation. 
3 Lat. [o ert * ſharp, and 15%, Gr.to bel] 
an acid, ſowre belching from the ſtomach. a compol- 
Oxraobo [of ots, ſharp or acid, and pode, Gr. a roſe} tion 


3 as | 


ODoratiC OY 3. Some. | 
times it is added to note oppoſition or contradiſtinction; domeſtic, got 


foreign, mine, his or your's, not another's. A crafty knave outwited ! 


n. And own me for your | 
3. To avow in general. Since you, fair princeſs, my | 


Ow'xER5H1P [of owner] property, rightful poſſeſſion. The Proper. 3 
ty or owner/ip of the a Aylife. | | 
4 


Ihe horns of oxen and covws WM 


3. [Sea term] a violent ſtorm that ſometimes happens on 
the coaſt of Guinea; ſo called, becauſe when it firſt appears, it is in the | 


| nent in walking. 2. Gait, manner of wa 


Muy thop. Cleaweland, 2. Togo o 


OYE 


a of two parts of oil of roſes, and one part of vinegar of roſes, ſtirred 
on her ſor ſome time. 2 ö 
60 anno DINE, ſub}. [ofvggodiwor, from oZv;, ſharp, and pod, Gr. a 
(1 the fame with OxrRopon, Flyer. | 
\ysa/CCHARUM, Lat. [of ous, Gr. ſharp or acid, and ſaccharum, 
lat ſugar] a ſyrup made of winegar, or the juice of ſowre pomegranates 
ar, 
500% bee, O. Fr. to hear) a law word uſed in antient times, for 
what we now call aſſiaes. ; ; | 
Over de Record, A petition made in court, praying that the judges, for 
de better proof. ſake, will be pleaſed to hear or look upon any record. 
Orts and Terminer, Fr. Li. e. to hear and to determine] a ſpecial 
commiſſion granted to certain judges to hear and determine criminal 
cauſes. In antient times it was only 5 ya ſome ſudden outrage or in- 
{re&tion ; but at this time it is the firſt and largeſt of the five commiſ- 


OZI 


ſions, by vertue of which our judges of affizes ſet in their ſeveral courts, 
Ore's [oyez, O. Fr. i. e. hear ye] a word uſed by public cryers, when 
they make public proclamation of any thing, and is efed both in Eng- 
land and Scotland. It is thrice repeated in a drawling tone. 
O'YLETHOLE, a little hole for a tag or point to go through. His 
* are _ * ampler. Prior. 5 
YSTER, . [ſometimes written ier, oefter, Du. Huitre, Fr. J a 
bivalve * 25 925 e ; 
O'rsTFRWENCH, or O'ysTEWOMAN [of yer, and wench or c 
a woman whoſe buſineſs is to ſell oyſters ; proverbially a low woman. 
Oz. is an abbreviation uſed for ounce, 


Ozena, Lat. ſofas, ode, Gr. to ſtink] an old ſtinking ulcer in the 
inſide of the noſtrils. | 


O'z1eR [ofer, Fr.] a ſort of willow-tree. See OsiER. 


PAC 


P, Roman, P p, Italick, Pp, Engliſh, P p, Saxon, are the 

15th letter of the > wn II x, the 16th of the Greek, and D, 

the 17th of the Hebrew. Is | 
P. is a labial conſonant, formed by a flight compreſſion of 

the anterior part of the lips, as pull, pelt. It is confounded by 

the Germans and Welſh with 5. It has an uniform ſound. It is ſome- 

times mute before 7, as accompt, receipt, contempt, &c. but the mute p, 

in modern orthography, is commonly omitted. Alſo the letter P is not 

heard in pronouncing alm, &c. pb has the ſound of . 

P [among the antients] a numeral letter, fignifying 100. 

p, with a daſh, ſtood for 100000. | 

P, is ſet for pars, or fart. NE | 

P {in phyſical preſcriptions ] ſignifies a pugil, the 8th part of a 

dful . | 


p. M. [with aſtronomers] is uſed for poft meridiem, after noon. 
'PxpuLum [in medicine] thoſe parts of our common aliments, which 
we neceſſary for the recruit of the animal fluids ; alſo any matter that 
continues the cauſe of a diſeaſe. he : : 
PapuLuUM [with naturaliſts) fuel, or that part in combuſtible bodies, 
which the fire immediately feeds on, or is ſupported by. ; 
Paca'Lia [among the Romans] feaſts celebrated in honour of the 
goddeſs pax, i. e. peace. . 
Pac D [pacatus, Lo] 8 _ 1 = IR. 
Pack [paſſus, Lat. pas, Fr. pa/jo, It. an © ep, ſingle move- 
24 N — all. He himſelf A but 
z kind of languiſhing pace. Sidney. 3. Rate of going, degree of cele- 


jelty to make. Temple. 5. A meaſure of two feet and a half, and, with 
metricians, five feet. The quantity ſuppoſed to be meaſured by the 
oot, from the place where it is taken up, to that where it is ſet down 
win, 6. A particular movement which horſes are taught, though fome 
hare it naturally. | 5 | 
To Pace, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To move on ſlowly. 2. 
To move in general. 3. [Aller le pas, Fr.] as an horſe, to move by 
riſing the legs on the ſame ſide together. 

To Pace, verb at. 1. To meaſure by ſteps. 2. To direct, to go. 
If you can, pace your wildom in that good path. Sakeſpeare. | 
Pa'ceD, adj. [of pace] having a particular gait. Dryden. 

Pa'cer [of pace] one that paces ; particularly applied to a horſe. 
Pacuy'NTiCa, Lat. [raxurixa, of raxwe, Gr. to fatten or make 
tlick] medicines that are of a thickening quality. | | 
Pact'eic, adj. [pactfique, Fr. pacifico, It. of pacificus, Lat.] cauſing or 
procuring peace, mild, gentle, appealing. | | 
Pactric Sea, the South fea. 


it of peace-making, a mediation or treating concerning peace Bacon. 
. The act of appeaſing or pacifying. A world was to be ſaved by a 
acification of wrath. Hooker. 

Pacirica'ror, Lat. [parifeatene, Fr.] a mediator, a peace maker. 
bearing the bleſſed perſon of a pacificator. Bacon. 

Pacteica'Tory, adj. ¶ pacificatorius, Lat.] pertaining to-peace-makers, 
ide making: tending to make peace. ; 
eirixx [of pacify ; pacificator, Lat.] one that pacifies or appeaſes. 
lo Pa'cipy, verb ad [ pacifier, Fr. pacificare, It. pacificar, Sp. of 
facifico, Lat.] to appeaſe, to ftill reſentment, to quiet an angry perſon, to 
Ompole any deſire. 

Pack [pack, Ger. Teut. and Du.“ patka, Su. paguer, Fr.] 1. A bundle 
A parcel packt or tied up for carriage. 2. A burthen, a load. They 
baded it with packs and .burthens. LEftrange. 3. A number; as, a 
jak of hounds hunting together. 4. A ſet, or due number; as, a pack 
of cards. 5. A number of people confederated together in any bad de- 
ben or praQtice, Never ſuch a pack of knaves and villains. Clarendon. 
An) great number, either as to quantity or preſſure. 

0 Pack, verb ad. {of packen, Du. Ger. and Teut. packa, Su.] 1. 


ne . to bind up for carriage. 2. To ſend in a hurry. Pacht 


poſt haſte. Shakeſpeare. 3. To place or ſort the cards, fo as that 
game ſhall be iniquitouſly ſecured, to mix them artfully, ſo as to 
where certain cards lie ; it is — 4 to any colluſive procurement. 
** 2 picked perſons in ſome bad deſign. A pact'd aſſembly of 
Att 


To Pack, ver e. 4 To tie u ou: Packs and ſhuts up her 
ud koi p in a hurry, to remove haſtily. 
ay, pack the gallies with all the haſte they could. Carew: 3. To con- 


nity, Creeps in this petty pace from day to day. Shakeſpeare. 4. Step, 
. of buſineſs ; a galliciſm. The firſt pace neceſſary for his ma- 


Pacieica"rion, Fr. [pacificazione, It. of pacificatio, Lat.] 1. The 


P A E 


cert bad meaſures, to confederate in ill, to practiſe unlawful collufion. 
Go pack with him. Shakeſpeare. 3 | 
Pack of Wool, a quantity of it about 240 lb. a horſe-load. 
Pack AO [old records] a duty of a penny per pound on certain mer- 
chandizes. | 5 | 
ELIOT, Jubſt. [of pack and chath] a cloath in which goods 
are tied, | 
Pa'cxER [of pack] one who binds up bales for carriage, one whoſe 
trade and buſineſs is to pack up merchants goods. 
Pa'cxEers, perſons appointed and ſworn to pack up herrings, accord- 
ing to the ſtature. OY 
PACKET [paguet, Fr.] a ſmall parcel or bundle; as, of letters, Q. 
, To Packer, verb act. [from the noun] to bind up in ſmall parcels. 
wife. | | SD 
| Pa'cxnorsE [of pack and horſe) a horſe of burthen, a horſe employ- 
ed in carrying goods. 
PACKING, part. act. [of pack ; which ſee] putting up in packs; alſo 
placing cards artfully. _ | | | 


laid | | 
Pack TR EA, /ub/t. [of pack and thread] a fort of thread uſed in ty- 
ing up packs or parcels. 
Pa'ckwax, ſubſt. ſeveral parts peculiar to brutes, are wanting in man; 
as the ſtrong aponeuroſis on the ſides of the neck, called packwax. Ray. 


PACT { pade, Fr. patto, of pactum, Lat.] bargain, covenant, or agree- 
ment. MM 


Pa'cTioNn [ pactio, Lat.] the ſame as pat, Hayward. | 
Pact1'T10Us, adj. [ paditius, of patio, Lat.] pertaining to bargain or 
agreement, ſettled by covenant. | nw 


Os * whence likewiſe path or paað, Sax.] 1. The road, a foot- 
path. IL. 

dle, to put under ſome hard thing that is worn next the body of an ani- 
mal, man or beaſt, is ſo called; properly a ſaddle or bolſter ſtuffed with 
ſtraw [pajado, of paja, Sp. ſtraw.] 3. A nag, a horſe that goes eaiy, 


or paces. A gray pad is kept in the ſtable. Aduiſon. 4. A robber that 


infeſts the roads on foot. 
To Pap, v. ad. [from the ſubſt. or prob. of pedarius, Lat. a footman] 
1. To travel on foot gently. 2. To a on the road on foot. | 
To Pap, verb act. 1. To beat a way ſmooth and level. 2. To ſtuff; as, 


_ to ſtuff or pad chairs, &c. 


Pa'paR, fubſt. grouts, coarſe flower. Wotton. 


PaparTHROCA'CE, Lat. [waid@-, of mai;, a boy, ap$eo, a joint, and 


xaxo, Gr. an evil] the corrupting of a bone in the joint, the joint. eil, 


a a diſeaſe incident moſtly to c/i/dren, where the joints ſawell, and the bones 
are moſt commonly rotten. | 


Pa'pDER, or Foot Pap [of pedarius, Lat.] one who robs on the road 


a foot, a foot highway man. | | 
To Pa'opLE, verb neut. [ patreuiller, Fr.] 1. To move the water with 
hands or feet, to play in the water. Collier. 2. To row, to beat water 
as with oars. The men were padaling for their lives. L'Eftrange. 3. 
To finger. Paddling palms and pinching fingers. Shakeſpeare. 
Pa'pDLE, ſubſe. ¶ pattal, Wel. ] 1. An oar, particularly that which is 
uſed by a ſingle rower in a boat. 2. Any thing broad like the end of an 
oar. Have a paddle upon the weapon. Deuteronomy. 
Pa bor ER [of padale] one who paddles. Ainſworth. 


Pa'ppLE Staff, a long ſtaff with an iron ſpike at the end of it, uſed 


1 Ee . 
a'Ddpock [ pada, Sax. padde, Du.] a large or i _—_ 
padaachs. l The padaock or bog 4 breeds on the lan 
is bony and big, eſpecially the ſhe. Walton. | 
Pappock, or Papbock Courſe [corrupted from parrack] a ſmall in- 
cloſure for deer. | | 
PA'DEL1ON, fubſt. [pas de lion, Fr. pes leonis, Lat.) the name of an 
herb. Ainſworth. 
Paso“ [poudeſoyes, Fr.] a ſort of filk ſtuff. 
Pa'pLock [prob. of pendens, Lat. banging, loc, Sax. and padde, Du.] 
a pendant or hanging lock ; it is hung on a to hold on a link. 
To Pa brock, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to lock up or faſten with a 
ock. | 
py town of Cornwall, ſituated at the mouth of the 


Pa'psTow, a ſea- 


river Alan or Camel, in the Briſtol channel. © 

Pan [of waar, Gr.] a ſong of triumph; originally an bymn or 
ſong of praiſe made at feſtivals to Apollo, or at ſuch a time as any plague 
or peſtilence reigned, beginning Ie Pean. Homer, applies it to a fri- 
umphal ſong in general. , 


PaBan, 


Pa'cxsappLe [of pack and ſaddle] a ſaddle on which burthens are 


range. 2. A bundle, hence a little ſoft bolſter, or low ſad- 
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ment. | 


PAI 

Patan, or Pazon [in antient poetry] a foot; ſo called, becauſe ſup- 
poſed to be appropriated to the hymn pacan. 

Pat Dbacocug. See PEDAGOGUE. 32 

PaEDOPATPTISMu (wd Banlop®-, Gr.] infant-baptiſm. : 

\, Pxpo'eics, Lat. [waiorhxy, of made, gen. of war, Gr. a child] 
a part of the art of phyſic, which concerns the management of children. 

Pazo'x1a, Lat. the peony, or piony, a flower. 

Pa'can, or Par'nim | pagane, of pagus, Lat. a willage] a heathen, 
one not a chriſtian. Thoſe of the heathen or gentile religion, were ſo 
called, becauſe that after cities were converted to chriſtianity, ſuperſtition 
ſtill remained in the wi//ages. | ; 

5 Pa'can, adj. heatheniſh. Such they were as pagan uſe required. 
den. 

ai Lat. [among the Romans] feaſts held in villages, where 

alſo altars were erected, and facrifices offered annually to the tutelar gods. 
Here the peaſants offered cakes to Ceres and Tellus for plentiful harveſts. 
Pa'canism [paganiſme, Fr. paganiſinus, 1 heatheniſm, the religi- 
ous worſhip of pagans, or the adoration of idols and falſe gods. 
Pacano-Chriftian, adj. part Pagan, part Chriſtian, or compounded of 
both. See CreeD, and CaTaPHRYGIAN, compared. | 
Pace, Fr. [ pagina, It. Sp. Port. and Lat.] 1. One fide of a leaf in a 
book. 2. [Paggio, It. paje, Sp. which ſome will derive from poike, 
Goth. a boy] a young boy advanced to the ſervice of a prince, or ſome 
great perſonage, to attend on them. | 

To Pact, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To mark the pages of a 
book. 2. To attend as a page. Shakeſpeare. F | 

Pa'ceanT, ſubft. [not improp. of wagen, Du. a chariot, accordiffg to 
Skinner. Of this word the etymologiſts give no ſatisfactory acount. It 
may perhaps be payengeant, a pagan grant, a repreſentation of triumph 

uſcd at return from holy wars; as we have yet the Saracen's head. 
Jobrſon] 1. A pompous machine, a chariot, &c. carried about in pub- 
lic ſhews, a ſtatue in a ſhow. 2. Any ſhow, a ſpectacle of entertain- 


Pa'cEANT, adj. ſhowy, pompous, ſuperficial, 
ſuch a ſervile throne. Dryden. 

To Pa'ceanT, verb adt. {from the 
preſent. Shakeſpeare. 

Pa'ceanTRY, aht. [of pageant] pomp, 
ſhew or appearance. 

Pa'cinal, adj. [ pagina, Lat.] conſiſting of pages. 
proper unto the pagina! books of our times. Brown. 

Pa'cop [uncertain etymology, prob. an Indian word] 1. An idol's_ 
temple in China, &c. 2. The image itſelf, They worſhip idols called 
pagods. Stilling fleet. 3. A piece of Indian gold, worth about nine 
ſhillings, ſo named by the Portugueſe. | 

Paip, the preterite and part. paſſive of to pay. 

PaiL Tprod. of paila, Span. Tho' Mer. Caſaubon ſays, of mia, 
Gr.] a wooden veſſel, in which milk, water, &c. are carried; as, a 
mill. pail. | 

Pa'1LFUL, ſub/t. [of pail and full] the quantity that a pail will hold. 
Paix [mown, Gr. pana, Lat. pn, L. Ger. pein, H. Ger. pine, Dan, 
pina, Su. pijne, Du. pin, Sax. peine, Fr. pena, It. and Sp.] 1. Puniſh- 
ment denounced. Under pain of death, Addifen. 2. Penalty, puniſh- 
ment. We will by way of mulQ or pain lay it upon him. Bacon. 
Senſation of uneaſineſs, torture, torment. The pains of the touch are 
greater than the offences of the other ſenſes. Bacon. 4. [In the plur.] 
work, toil, labour. The pains they had taken was very great. Claren- 
don. 5. Labour, taſk ; the ſingular is in this. ſenſe obſolete. And 
fairly paced forth with eaſy pain. Spenſer. 6. Uneaſineſs, or difquiet of 
mind, grief. 7. The throws of child-birth ; generally in the plural, 

To Paix, verb act. Ipuner, Dan. ping, Su. 
peineigen, Ger. peiner. Fr. penare, It. penar, Sp.] 1. To affect with pain, 
to torment, to make uneaſy. I am pained at my very heart. Jeremiah. 
2. [With the Hh rye con] to labour. Tho' the lord of the li- 
berty pain himſelf to yield equal juſtice. Spenſer. 

ParNPUL, adj. [of pain and full; of pin and pull, Sax.] 1. Cauſing 

in, afflictive. 2. Full of pain, miſerable, beſet with affliction. 3. 

equiring labour, difficult. When I thought to know this, it was too 
painful for me. Pſalms. 4. Induſtrious, laborious. Greater and more 
painful ſervants to their neighbours. Swift. 

ParNFULLY, adv. [of painful] 1. After a painful or afflictive man- 
ner. 2. After a diligent and laborious manner. | 

Par'NFULNESS [of painful; of pin and pulnerye, Sax.] 1. A quality 
cauſing pain, affliction, grief. 2. LD induſtry. | | 

Par'nim, /ubft. [of payen, Fr.] infidel, pagan ; ſo called, becauſe 
when their temples were taken from them, and conſecrated to Chriſt, 
they uſed to ſacrifice in pagis, i. e. in villages. 

— adj. pagan, infidel. Defy'd the beſt of paini m chivalry. 
Milton. | 

Pai'nLEss [of pain] without pain, free from trouble. Is there no 
| ſmooth deſcent ? no painleſs way? Dryden. | 

Pai'nsTAxER [of pains and tale] laborious perſon. Gay. 

Par'nSTAKING, adj. [of pains and tale] laborious, induſtrious. 

Par'NswiCKk, a market town of Glouceſterſhire, 94 miles from Lon- 
don, fo called from its old lords the Pains. | 

To PaixT, verb af. [pingo, Lat. peindre, Fr. pintar, Sp. and Port.] 
1. To deſign or dawb with colours, to repreſent by delineation and co- 
Jours. 2. To cover with colours repreſentative of ſomething. 3. To 
repreſent by colours, appearances or images. Till we from an author's 
words paint his very thoughts in our minds, we do not underſtand him, 
Locke. 4. To deſcribe, to repreſent in general. 5. To colour, to di- 


The pageant pomp of 
ſubſt.] to exhibit in ſhow, to re- 
pompouſneſs, oſtentatious 


An expreſſion 


verlify. 6. To deck with artificial colours. Jezebel painted her face. fac d fear. r ee 
5 


2 Kings. 
To Paix r, verb neut. to lay colours on the face. 


Paix x, Jubft. from the verb; pigmentum, Lat.] 1. Colour for paint- palene/s of this flower. Shakeſpeare. 


ing. 2. Colours repreſentative of any thing. 3. Colours laid on the PLEIs U, adj. [of pale] ſomething pale. See Par isn. 

face. Together lay her prayer - book and paint. Anon. Pa'LELY, 4 of pale] wanly, not freſhly, not ruddily. ' 
ParnTER [peintre, Fr. pittore, It. pintor, Sp. and Port. ickor, Lat.] Pa'LENDAR, ſubft. a ſort of coaſting veſſel. Knoller. | i 

2 who paints, one who profeſſes the art of repreſenting objects by co- e zous, adj, [of palea, Lat. chaff] huſky, chaffy. In ſtraws 

Jour cous bodies. Brown, | N ; 
PainTER [a fea term] a rope in the long boat to faſten her or hawl Pa'LsTTE, ſub. Fr. a light board on which a painter holds his co. 

her on ſhore, _ tba lours when he paints. 9 
Pai xi as, this company having the addition of Painter's Stainers, PA'Les, Lat. a goddeſs of ſhepherds, under whoſe protection were 

are of high antiquity, yet not incorporated till anne 1580, 23d of queen flocks and herds. : 


Elizabeth. Their arms are axure, a chevron 


| ee griſfins 
heads eras d argen. 


or, between 


where the Grecian youth exerciſed themielves in wreſtling, 


nan, Sax. pijnen, Du, 


Shakeſpeare. 


PAL 


PatnTER-Stainer, one who paints coats of arms, and other thing. . 
Jaining to __ ; alſo one who paints or ſtains linen cloth, © 
ParnTiNnG, ſu ft [from paint; le peinture, Fr. ars picboria, Ia 
The art of repreſenting men, beaſts, birds, flowers, Fox in th 1. 1. 
per forms and colours. If painting be acknowled for an art 1 
that no arts are without their precepts. Dryden. 2. Picture, 
reſemblance. The painting is almoſt the natural man. 8541 
Colours laid on. This painting wherein you fee me ſmear'd. $h,4,7., * 
_ Par'nTURE, for Peinture, ſubſt. [peinture, Fr.] the art of aher 
a French word, For painture near adjoinng lay. Dryden, bun: 
Pair, /ub/t, [paer, Du. paar, Ger. par, Su. paire, Fr. gr far, La 
pair, It. par, Sp.] 1. Two of a fort, a brace, a couple, fellows, two thi _ 
ſuiting one another; as, a pair of gloves, ſtockings, or ſhow 2 
A man and wife. Had liv'd long marry'd, and a happy pair. D - 5k 
To Pair; verb af. [from the ſubſt. para, Su. paeren, Du. N | 
Ger. apparier, Fr. apparare, It.) 1. To couple, to be joined in ag 
2. To ſuit, to fit as a counterpart. . 
To Pair, verb af. 1. To join in couples. 
* or oppoſite. | 
 PA'Lace [palais, Fr. palazzo, It. palacio, Sp. and Port, of 5a. 
Lat. of Mons Palatinus, in Rome, where * the royal en 
whence all royal dwellings are called palatia, Lat.] A houſe emineng? 
ſplendid, a royal houſe. The palace yard is fill'd. Dryden. ! 
PaLa'ciovs, adj. [of palace] royal, noble, magnificent. 
great palacious houſes into ſmall tenements. Graunt. 
| PA'LatsTRA, Lat. [of nanairea, of mann, Gr. wreſtling] a buildins ® 


It follow | 
the painted 


eſpeare. 


2. To unite as correſpon. | 


Turning of 


I unning, | 


quoits, Cc. | | 

Pata'xka [palangue, Fr. palanca, It. in fortification] a defence mad 
of large poles or ſtakes. | f 

PaLanqur'n, a kind of covered carriage, chaiſe or chair, borne b 
ſlaves on their ſhoulders, much uſed by the Chineſe and other eatery | 
people, for travelling from place to place, and wherein perſons of di. 
ſtinction are carried. | 

Pa'LATABLE, adj. [of palate] guſtful, pleaſing to the taſte. 2 

PA'LaTE [palats, Fr. palato, It. palacar, Sp. paddar, Port. of aa. 
tum, Lat.) 1. The roof the mouth, the inſtrument of taſte 2, Mertal 
reliſh, intellectual taſte, The palate of the foul is indiſpoſed. Tay li. 

PaLa"Tic, adj, [of palate] belonging to the palate or roof of the | 
mouth. Helder. | , 

PaLa"TINATE, ſubſ?, [palatinat, Fr. palatinato, It. palatinads, Sp off 
Lat.] the county palatine of the Rhine; the territories of the elector pa- 
latine of Germany. A province or ſigniory poſſeſſed by a palatine, aud 
from which he takes his title and dignity. Ml 

Pa"LaTINE, adj. [palatin, Fr. palatino, Tt. and Sp.] poſſeſſing royal WM 
privileges, belonging to the palace or court of an emperor, or ſovereign W 
prince; as, a court palatine. 

PALATINE, ſult. [palatin, Fr. palatinus, from palatium, Lat. a palace] 
one inveſted with * prerogatives. I here were no leſs than eight 
counties palatines in Ireland at one time. Dawies. | 

Pa“LATI Os, Lat. [with anatomilts] a ſmall ſquare bone, forming the 
hind part of the palate, and j part of the os maxillare, which 


joined to that 
torms the fore-part of the palate. --M 

PA'LaTo Salpingeus, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a muſcle that ariſes broat 
and tendinous from the edge of the lunated part of the os pubs, Cc. | 

PALE, adj, Fr. [pallido, It. and Port. palids, Sp. pallidus, Lat.] 1. 
White of look, not freſh of colour, not ruddy, looking wan. 2. Not: i 
high-coloured, approaching to colourleſs tranſparency, The urine tuns 
pale. Arbuthnot. . 3. Not bright, not ſhining, faint of luſtre, dim. 
The night methinks is but the day-light ſick, | 

It looks a little paler. Shakeſpeare. 

To Part In, verb att. ¶ poliſſader, Fr. palare, It.) 1. To encloſe or 
fence with pales or palliſadoes. Paled in with deals. Mortimer. 2. To 
incloſe, to encompaſs in general. Whate'er the ocean pales or ſky inclips, 

Part [palo, It. pal, Sax. paole, Su. pael, Du. and L. Ger. plahl, H. 
Ger. palus, Lat.] 1. A ſort of thin ſtake for a fence, a narrow piece of 
wood joined above and below to a rail, to incloſe grounds. 2. Any in- 
cloſure, Thoſe few excepted, which brake out of the common pale, 
Hooker. 3. Any diſtrict or territory; as, the Engliſh pale in Ireland; 
that part wherein the Engliſh formerly lived apart from the Iriſh, and 
were governed by their own laws. Spenſer. | 

Park, Fr. [with heraldry] is one of the ten honourable ordinaries; 
and is ſo called, becauſe it is like the paliſades uſed about fortifications, 
and ſtands perpendicularly upright in an eſcutcheon, dividing it n. 
wy from the top to the bottom, and ſhould contain a third part of the 

ield. 

In PaLe [in heraldry] ſignifies things borne one above another, inthe W 
nature of a pale. | | 

Party per Pal E [in heraldry] ſignifies a ſhield divided by one fingle | 
ling Cm the middle from the top to the bottom, which is the nature 
of a pale. 

Pa'Lep Flowers [in botany] are thoſe which have leaves ſet about, or 
— a head or thrum, as in the marigold, 

Counter Pal xb [in heraldry] is where the pale is cut, and the demi. 
pales of the chief, tho' of colours the ſame with thoſe of the ape 
different in the place where they meet ; ſo that if the firſt of the chief be 
metal, that which correſponds to it underneath is of colour. 

PA'LE-EYED, adj. [of pale and eye] having eyes dimmed, The palt- 
cyed prieſt from wo hy hetic cell. Milton. 

PA'LE FACED, adj. Fof pale and face] having the face wan. Pal. 
want 


Pa'LENEss [0 ale] 1. Wanneſs or whiteneſs of countenance, The 


of freſhneſs, whiteneſs. Sidney. 2. Want of colour, want of luſtre. 


Pa'LFREY, or Pal Rv, ſubſ. [pailfrai, 


palafreus Sp.) a pacing horſe, or a ſmall 


Brit palfroy, Fr. pollen, i. 
horſe of aw for gies lg 


"he 


PAL 
ft is Aways diſtinguiſhed in the old books from a war horſe. Monnted 
ite palfrey- ſon. | 
Ry 4 Leffe riding on s pulfiey. Palfrg'ddames, bold 
knights and magic ſpe! 8. Tickel. | 
„110, deities ſaid to have been the ſons of Jupiter by Thalia, who 

widing herſelf in the earth from Juno, bronght forth two brothers, called 
Palici; in whoſe temple in Sicily were two deep baſons or fountains cal- 
led Delli, and famous for the trial and puniſhment of perjury ; for into 
them was thrown the oath of him that had ſworn, written on a note; 
lich, if true, floated ; but if falſe, ſunk to the bottom. 

PaiF1Ca'TION, ſubſe. [palas, Lat.] the act or practice of making 

ound firm by — 4 Yo piles. Wotton. 5 
per li N e Romans] feaſts and public rejoicings celebrated 
April the 2oth, in honour of Pales the goddeſs of ſhepherds ; during 
which, they danced and leaped over fire made of bean ftraws, branches 
of olives, pine and laurel, At this time the ſhepherds purified their 
gocks and herds with fumes of roſemary, laurel and ſulphur. Their fa- 
erifices were milk and wafers, made with millet ; and the feſtivals were 
obſerved in honour of her, that ſhe * drive away wolves and pre- 
rent diſeaſes incident to cattle, and render the earth fruitful. 

PAtit1crum, Lat. [in aſtronomy} a fixed ſtar of the firſt magnitude. 
in the bull's eye, called alſo aldebaran. 33 

Patito'cla, Lat. [ranmnoyin, of mak, again, and N, from, , 
Gr. to 9 a figure in rhetoric, when the ſame word is repeated, 
as thou, thou Anthony. f 

palBAcHtus [with grammarians] a foot conſiſting of two long 
ſyllables, and one ſhort, as Nitara. | | 

PALtMPSE'STON, Lat. [ranunr®, 7 ſort of paper or parch- 
nent, uſed for making the firſt draught of things, which would bear wi- 
ping out, and new writing in the ſame place. 5 

PALINGENE SIA, Lat. [TaYvyoin, of rah, again, and yerot;, Gr. 
binh, productor, or (which is the ſtrict and proper import of the word) 
4 COMING INTO BEING.“ But uſed ſometimes in a figurative ſenſe] 
regeneration, or the being born over again. See BaachlAxs, and RE- 
GENERATION, | 

Pati/nDROME [of Tarpon, of ray, again, and 9%, Gr. courſe] 
1 word, verſe or ſentence, which runs the ſame, being read either for- 
wards or backwards; as, Madam, ſubi dura a rudibus, or Roma tibi ſu- 
bite notibus ibit amor. | | 5 : 

PaLIncMam {in old ſtatutes] a merchant denizen, one born in 
England. | | 885 

a or PA'Linody [palinedia, It. ranvodrn, from www, again, 
1nd won, Gr. a ſong] a diſcourſe contrary to a preceding one, a recan- 
tation, or recalling what one had ſpoken before. Sargys. | | 


Pa'biss ADE, or Pa'Lis8aD0 [Pai de, Fr. paliſado, Sp. from palus, 


Lat. a pale or ſtake} a fence of pales. 85 : ; 

To PALIsabE [paliſſader, F 1. to fence or incloſe with paliſades. 

Pa'LISADED, part. adj. [of paliſade] 1. Incloſed with paliſades. 2. 
ln heraldry] it repreſents a range of paliſſadoes before a fortification, 
and ſo drawn on a feſs, Yiſing up a conſiderable length, and pointed at 
the top, with the ficld appearing between them. 

Pa'LISAaDEs [in architecture] a ſort of turned pales. 85 

Pal isabEs [in gardening] an ornament in the alleys of gardens, 
wherein trees are planted, which bear branches from the bottom, and 
which are ſpread in ſuch a manner, as to appear a wall covered with 
kaves, | 

Turning PALISADES ſin fortification] an invention to preſerve the pa- 
lſades of the parapet from the ſhot of the beſiegers, ſo ordered that as 
many of them as ſtood in the length of a rod, or ten feet, did turn up 
ad down like a trap, ſo that they could not be ſeen by the enemy, but 
jt when they brought on their attack; but nevertheleſs were always 
rady to do the proper office of paliſades. See Plate VIII. Fig. 7. 

Pa'LISH, adj. [of 24 ſomewhat pale. A pai blue. Arbuthnot. 

Pal [pallium, palla, Lat.] 1. A cloke or mantle of ſtate, particu- 
ly that worn by knights of the garter. In ſceptred all come ſweep- 
up by. Milton. 2. The mantle of an archbiſhop. An archbiſho 
dught to be conſecrated and anointed, and after conſecration he ſhall 
lave the pal ſent him. Ayliffe. 3. A covering of black cloth or velvet, 
lad over a coffin and corps at a funeral. The right fide of the pa// old 
Igeus kept. Dryden. | 22 | | 

Pau [with Roman catholics] a kind of ornament made of the wool 
0 lambs, about the breadth of three fingers, with labels hanging down 
before and behind, which the pope beſtows on archbiſhops, &c. who 
Wear it about their necks at the altar, over their other veſtments. 

To Pal L, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to cloak, to inveſt. 

To Pali, verb neut. [of appaler, O. Fr. or palln, C. Brit. Of this 
ord the etymologilts give no reaſonable account : Perhaps it is only a 


Uruption of pale, and was originally applied to colours] to grow flat or 


tlpid, to die, as wine and other liquors do. 

To Pal L, verb af. 1. To make vapid, flat, or inſipid. Pall all his 
oyments. Atterbury. 2. To impair ſprightlineſs, to diſpirit. We 
jall and cool and kill his ardour. Dryden. 3. To weaken, to impair in 
1 10 Ill never follow thy palfd fortunes more. Shakeſpeare. 4. 
o doy. Palled appetite is humourous. Tatler. 

40% PALL [in heraldry] repreſents the ornaments of an archbiſhop 
nt from Rome to metropolitans, made of the wool of white lambs. 
Palua'DiuM 1 lla Mag, Gr.] the ſtatue of Pallas, ſaid to have been 
lien e by Ulyſſes and Diomedes; but others ſay this was a falſe 
we, which was expoſed to the public, and that the true one was with 
de tutelar gods, carried by Eneas into Italy, which being introduced 
Uo Rome, many counterfeit ones were made like it, to prevent the true 
ne from being ſtolen, 

PalLas Haas, Gr.] the goddeſs of war and wiſdom, She was 
"eb inerva ; and by Homer, Tritogeneia, from Triton, a river of 
)bia; on whoſe banks ſhe was ſuppoſed to have been born, and who, 
— + Sir Jaac Newton, led Kom that country, thoſe Amazonian 
mops which joined Seſac or Seſoftris in his expedition, and were 
Werwards Teft by him on the banks of the river Thermodan, See Bac- 
Wk and EeryTian Empire, compared. 
* two nuts that play in the fangs of the crown wheel of a 


PMuup, part. adj. of pail [prob. of hall, Fr.] at Mead, without 
Yr, © Wine, beer, &c. See To Parr. 8 . 
,"ALLET [in a ſhip] a partition in the hold, in which, by laying ſome 
Mom there. ſhip may be ſufficiently ballaſted without loſing 


— 


. extenuate, palliate, and indulge. Dryden. 


_ cauſe of it ſtill remaining. 


Parlzr f palette, Pr. palita, Sp. with painters] 1. A thin oval piece 
to lay and mix their colours on, with a hole cut in it, to put 
the thumb through, to hold it by, &:c. 2. In heraldry] is a ſmall 
pale, being half the breadth of a pale, of which pallets there are ſome- 
times ſeveral in one ſhield, and muſt never be charged with any thing 
white or red. 3. [With gilders] an inſtrument ne. x of a ſqirrel's ll 
to take up the leaves of gold from off the pillow, to lay on the thing to 
be gilded. 4. [With potters] is the forming flick with which they 
faſhion and round their works. | | 
PA'LLET-BED (prob. of pied or fie, a foot, and It, Fr. a bed; 9g. d. a 
bed of the height of the feet, according to Skinner, But Minſhew chooſes 
to derive it from palea, Lat. chaff, 9. 4. a bed ſtuffed with chaff, to which 
pretty nearly agrees the Italian pagliaccio. Johnſon ſays paillet in Chau- 
cer was probably the French word for paille, ſtraw, and ſecondarily a 
bed] 1. A fort of low, fmall bed, to run with wheels under another bed; 
a mean bed. Wotton. 2. [ Palette, Fr. ] a ſmall meaſure formerly uſed by 
chirurgions, Twenty. ſeven pallets, every pallet containing three ounces, 
* 
ALLETO'QUE, or PALLECO'TE prob. of pallium & toga, Lat.] a caſ- 
ſock or ſhort coat with ſleeves, chli pages — Fm 
 PALLiamenT, ſubft. ¶pallium, Lat.] a dreſs, a robe. Shakeſpeare. 
ALLIA'RDISE [pailliardiſe, Fr.] fornication, whoring ; obſolete. 


To Pa“TTIIATE, verb act. [pallier, Fr. palliare, It. pallio, from alli. 


um, Lat.] 1. To diſguiſe, to colour, to cloak, or cover with excuſe. 
Swift. 2. To extenuate, to ſoften by favourable repreſentations. To 

: 3. To cure imperfeQly or 
temporarily, not radically, to eaſe, but not to cure. | 


PALLIA'TION, Fr. [from palliate] 1. The act of palliating, mitiga- 


ting, or cloaking, extenuation, f:yourable repreſentation: The pious 
diſguiſes and ſoft palliations of ſome men. K. Charles. 2. [With phy- 


ficians] the quieting and aſſuaging of pain, and providing againſt the 


Jymptoms of a diſeaſe, when nothing can be diredly levelled againſt the 
cauſe ; imperfect or temporary, rot radical cure. 

PALLIATIVE, 2%. | palliatif, Fr. paliiativo, It.] 1. Serving to palli- 
ate, extenuating, favourably repreſentative. 2. Temporarily, not ra- 
dically curative, mitigating, not removing. As, 

_ ParLLIaTIve Cure [in phyſic] is the anſwering of a palliative indica- 
tion, or the removal, or mitigation of the ſymptoms of a diſeaſe, the 


PALLIATIVE Indication [with phyſicians] is where the ſymptoms of a 


diſeaſe give too much trouble and danger, to have the cure deferred till 


the diſeaſe, on which it depends, is removed. | 
PA'LLI2Ttve, ſubft. [of palliate] ſomething mitigating or alleviating; 


Thoſe polliatives which weak, perfidious, or abje& politicians adminit- 


ter. Swift, | 


PA'LL1D, adj. [pallide, Tt. of pallidus, Lat.] pale, not high- coloured; | 


not bright; pallid is ſeldom uſed of the face. The Fallid ſky. Thomſon, 

PA'LLIER, or PA1'LLIER [in carpentry] a building, a landing place in 
a ſtair-caſe, or a ſtep, which being broader than the reſt, ſerves for a 
reſting-place. 


PALL-MALL [of pila and ma/leus, Lat. pale maille, Fr.] an exerciſe or | 


play, where a round bow! or iron ball is with a mallet ſtruck through an 


arch of iron, ſtanding at either end of an alley, as was once in St. James's 


park. 

Pal u [paume, Fr. palma, Tt. Lat. and Sp.] 1. The inner part of the 
hand, the hand 2 out. By this virgin palm. Shakeſpeare, 2. [ Pal- 
me, Fr.] A meaſure of a hand's breadth, a meaſure of length compri- 
ſing three inches. Scarce a palm of ground could be gotten by either. 
Bacon. 3. [ Palma, Lat. palmier, Fr.] a tree of great variety of ſpecies, 
of which the branches were worn in token of victory. 4. [Palme, Fr.] 
victory, triumph. Namur ſubdu'd is England's palm alone. Dryden. 


Par of an Anchor, the flook or broad part which faſtens into the 


ground. | | 

Palu- Sunday [ſo called of a cuſtom of the primitive chtiſtians of 
bearing palm-branches, in memory of the triumphant entry of our Sa- 
viour into Jeruſalem] the laſt Sunday in Lent, or the Sunday next be- 
fore Eaſter Sunday. 


Paru Worm [in America] an inſect about 12 inches long, and extreme 
ſwift in its motion, having an incredible number of feet, and two claws 


at the head and tail, with which it wounds and poiſons perſons, putting 
them to intolerable pain for twenty hours. 

To Paru, verb ad. [of palma, Lat.] 1. To conceal in the palm of 
one's hand, as jugglers do, to cog or cheat at dice. Palming is held 
foul play amongſt gameſters. Dryden. z. To impoſe by fraud. You 
may palm upon ns new for old. Dryden. 3. To handle. Frank carves 
very ill, yet will pa/m all the meat. Prior. | 

Pa'LMa Chriſti, Lat. a fort of plant. | 2 
 Parma'ris Brewis, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the palm of 
the hand, ariſing from the metacatpus that ſuſtains the little finger, &c. 
and proceeds tranſverſly, and is inſerted into the eighth bone of the 
carpus. 

ALMARIS Longus [in anatomy] a muſcle of the palm of the hand, 
which takes its riſe from the inward protuberance of the humerus, and is 
inſerted fide-ways to the roots of the fingers. It aſſiſts in graſping any 
thing firmly. 


Pa“ MER [palmers, Sp. ſo called of a branch or ſtaff of a palm tree, 


which they carried in their hands when they returned from the holy war} 
1. A pilgrim who travels to viſit holy places. See Bxanveun and Her - 
Muir, compared. 2. A crown enriching a deer's head, 
PALMER [of palma, Lat. the palm of the hand] one who deceitfully 
cheats £ cards, or cogs at dice, by keeping ſome of them in his 
hand, Ce. | | 
Pa'LMER — 1285 Lat.] an inſtrument with which ſchool- boys are 
5 fades a7 lar with many feet 
Parner Worm 2 worm] a Caterpillar with many feet, 2 
worm covered with hair, ſuppoſed to be ſo called, becauſe he wanders 
over all plants. 1 g 
Pa'LMETOIRE, an Indian tree, of the juice of which the Indians 
make a pleaſant ſort of wine. 5 
3 fabſt. a ſpecies of the palm - tree, growing in the Weſt- 
ies. | 
{es adj. [of palma, palm, and fero, Lat. to bear] bear- 
1 Ums. 4 
22 . [| palma, „and pedis, gen. of ges, Lat. foot} 
web · footed, . the toes joined by a membrane. It is a pe 


or fin-footed like Wans. Brown. 
9 R | Pal 
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PAN 
PpLuisrER [palma, Lat.] one ſkilled, or one who deals in d 
A'LMIST&Y [of palma, Lat. the palm of the hand] 1. A kind of di- 
vination or telling fortunes, by inſpecting the palm of the hand, the 
cheat of fortune-telling by the lines of the palm. 2. Addiſon uſes it 
for the agility of the hand. He found his pocket was picked; that 
being a Kind of paimiſtry, at which this vermin is very dextrous. Ad- 
Nom. 8 

"Pa 1.Ms [with botaniſts] 1. The ſhoot, or young branch of a vine. 2. 
The ſhoot of a paln-tree, one with i s branches. 3. White buds ſhoot- 

ing out of wiliuws or ſallows before the leaf. 185 
Pa'Luus [I 5 * from wah, Gr, to vibrate; with phyſicians] 

a ſhivering or quick vibration of the heart. ; 
PaLMux, adj. [of palm] bearing palms. Left the pa/my plains behind. 


Dryden. 

[Re I: [of palpable] quality of being perceivable to the touch. 
He firſt found out paſpability of colour. Pope and Arbuthnot. 

Pa'LPaBLE, Fr. and Sp. [paipabile, It. palpabilis, Lat.] 1. That may 
be felt or perceived by the touch, manifeſt, evident, plain, clear. I ſee 
not how we ſhould poſlibly wiſh a proof more pa/pable than this manifeſt- 
ly received, and every where continued cuſtom. Hooker. 2. Grols, 
coarſe, eaſily detected. An abſurdity to reaſon ſo palpable. Hooker. 

Pa'ueaBLE Darkneſs, darkneſs that way be felt. Milton, 


nifeſtneſs, groſſneſs. | __ 
Pa"l.eaBLY {palpablement, Fr.] plainly, evidently, Wc. 
PL PABLx, adv. [of palpable] 1. In ſuch a manner as to be per- 
ceived by the touch. 2. Groſoly, plainly. Acquitted by a corrupt jury 
that had paipubly taken ſhares of money. Bacon. | 
Pauira'rion [palpatio, of palpor, Lat.] the act of feeling. 
PalerE 'N, Lat. the eye lids, or coverings of the eyes. | 
To Pa'LeiraTE, verb neut. ¶ palpiter, Fr. palpitatum, ſup. of palpi- 
to, Lat.] to beat as the heart does, to flutter, to go pit a pat. 
_Pa"LpITATING, part. act. [of palpitate; palpitans, Lat.] panting or 
beating quick. | 
PaieiTa'T10N, Fr. [palpitazione, It. of palpitatio, Lat.] a panting, 
beating quick, or throbbing of the heart. 8 | 
Pa'LsGRAvE, or Pa'LTsGRAVE [Paltſeraf, Ger.] a count or ear), 
who tas the overſeeing of a prince's palace. 3 
Pa'LSICAL, adj. rof pally; paralyticus, Lat.] having the palſy, afflicted 
with the palſy, paralytic. | 
PaLsiED, adj. [ot palſy] diſeaſed with a palſy. Like a palſied per- 
ſon ſhe ſcarce moves a limb. Decay of Piet. 
| Pa'lsY [paraly/is, Lat. of majadvors, Gr. hence paraly/y, paraſy, pa- 
aß, pa] a privation of motion or ſenſe of feeling, or both, proceed- 
ing from lome cauſe below the cerebellum, joined with a coldneſs, fott- 
nels, flaccidity, and at laſt waſting of the parts. If this privation be in 
all the parts below the head, except the thorax and heart, it is called 
Aa cb 9s if in one fide only, a hemiplegia; if in ſome parts only, 
as of one fide, a paralyſis. There is a threefold diviſion of a pally ; 
the firſt is a privation of motion, ſenſation remaining: 2dly, A priva- 
tion of ſenſation, motion remaining: And laſtly, a privation of both to- 
gether. Quincy. x | 
To Pa'LTER, verb neut. [prob. of paltron, Fr. a coward. Sinner] to 
ſhift, to dodge, to play faſt and looſe, to deal unfairly. Be theſe jug- 
gling friends no more believ'd. Shakeſpeare. | | 
To PA'LTER, verb act. to ſquander away. | 
PA'LTERER [of palter] an unſincere dealer, a ſhifter, 
Pa“LTRIxX ESS [of paltry] pitifulneſs, ſorrineſs. 
Pa LTA [prob. of paltron, Fr. of paltroniere, It. a ſcoundrel paltrocca, 
Tt. a low whore] ſorry, pitiful, of no value, deſpicable, mean. Io 
ſquander away our wiſhes upon paltry fooleries. L'Eftrange. 
PaLUDaMe'NTUM, Lat. 1. A military garment, antiently worn by 
generals. 2. A royal robe. 3. A heralds jacket, or coat of arms. 
Pa Lr, adj. [of pale] pale; in this ſenſe it is only uſed in poetry. A 
dim gleam the paly lanthorn throws. Gay. Allo, . 


Pal Bend) [in heraldry] is when an eſcutcheon is divided by lines 


perpendicular, which is called paly ; and then again by others diagonal 
athwart the ſhield, from the dexter fide to the ſiniſter, which is called 
bend;. | 
#0] /ubſt. prob. from palm, victory, as trump from triumph] the 
knave of clubs. Ev'n mighty pam that kings and queens o'erthrew. 
Pope. | | 
To Pa'MPER, verb af. ¶ pamberare, It.] 1. To feed high, or luxuri- 
ouſly, to glut, to fill with food. To feed upon the air, and to ſtarve 
thy ſoul, only to pamper thy imagination. Hozkcr. 2. To indulge, to 
cocke, or rmake over much of. 
PA"MPHLET [of pampire, O. Fr. pampelon, Sp. Johnſon ſays, more 
E far un filet, Fr. whence this word is written antiently, and by 
8 ce paunflet] a {mall book, properly a book fold unbound, and only 
ſtich d. | | 
To Pa'mPHLET, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to write ſmall books. In 
a poor pamphleting way. Howel, | 5 
PaMPHLETE'ER [of pamphlet] a ſeribbler of ſmall books, a writer of, 
or a dealer in pamphlets, I have been pelted by pamphleteers, Swift, 
 Pawmer'x1FoRME Corpus, Lat. [in anatomy] a ſort of plexus, or knot of 
blood-veſſels, formed by the ſpermatic veins; which, on their progreſs 
through the teſtes, conſtitute a body called, corpus variceſum pampini- 
forme. | 
 Pawmena RMACON, Lat. [mapPapguaucy, Of may, all, and Pagparn,' Gr. 
a remedy] an univerſal remedy .againſt all manner of poiſons ; or (if 
fuch a thing could be found) an univerſal remedy againſt all diſeaſes. 
To Pax, verb act. an old word, denoting to cloſe or join together. 
Ainſworth. _ | | 
* Pax [pfann, Teut. panne, Dan, panne, ponne, Sax.) 1. A veſlel of 
yarious metals, and for various uſes; it is broad and ſhallow, and 
therein proviſions are drefled or kept. To leap out of the par into the 
fire. Spenſer. 2. The part of the lock of a gun that holds the priming 
powder. 3. Any thing hollow; as, the brain- pan. 
Pax [was, all; hence mythologiſts find ſecrets of nature couched, 
and that wav, Gr. ſignifies the univerſe] an antient Egyptian deity, called 
y them mandes, a he-goat, in the ſhape of which he was there wor- 
ſhipped. -But the Greeks ſay he was the ſon of Penelope, the daughter 
of Rares, whom Mercury raviſhed in the ſhape of a he-goat, and born 
in Arcadia, whence he was eſteemed a rural deity, and the god of moun- 
tains, woods, and ſhepherds. ; 
' PaNaCt'a [panacte, Fr. waraxiia, Of was, all, and axiopar, Gr, to 


ſtitutions and ages. 


beaſts. 
Pa'LPaBLENESs [of palpable] capacity of being felt, plainneſs, ma- 


uneaſineſs that uſually accompany the cold fits of an intermitting 
Windy ſpirits, for want of due volatilization, produce in the nerves? | 


PAN 


cure] an univerſal medicine; alſo the herb all-heal. 
Et odoriferam panaceam. Virgil. 
 Panacea [according to Galen] medicines which 
eſteem. 'Thence | 
PaN ACEA [with chymiſts] is a 
which, as they pretend, will cure 


he had in great 
lied to their univerſal 15 
diſeaſes in all circumſlances a —4 


PAN ACEA Mercurialis [with chemiſts] ſublimate of M 
ſilver ſweetened, by many repeated * and the ſpire 7 
Pax A “DO [panata, It. or panade, Fr. from panis, Lat, bread] "i 
food for infants, _ b — bread in water. a fort of 
PAN ARI“ TIuu [with ſurgeons] a very painful ſwellin | 
the root of the uy DR 71 S on the linger at 
PanaTHENA'Ba, Lat. [of mas, all, and Ad mata, Gr. relating to / 
thens] a ſpectaele or ſhow, which the Roman emperors exhibited o * 
people; a kind of chace or hunt, of a number of beaſts, as bullock. 
deers, hares, &c. which being ſhut up in the circus or amphitheatre ( 1 
which trees were frequently tranſplanted ſo as to form a kind of Parr 
were let out to the people, and thoſe who would, purſued, ſhot ha 
and cut in pieces all they could; others ſuppoſe Pancar to be 
combat wherein robuſt people, hired for that purpoſe, fought with wild | 
PA'NCAKE, ſub/?. [of pan and cake} thin pudding baked in the frying. 
an 


Pancure'sra, Lat. [na»xpnre, of way, all, and enge,, Gr. | 
medicines good or profitable againſt all diſeaſes. ny, 3 


Pa'xnCHRoOs, Lat. [Tarxps, of Tray, all, and wa, Gr. colo | 
cious ſtone that is almoſt of all colours. Sadie a] a P 2 


PancRa'TICAL, adj. [pancraticus, Lat. almighty, of may, all, and za. 


18., Gr. power] excelling in all the gymnaſtic exerciſes. He was 1 . 


molt pancratical man of Greece. Arbuthnot., | | 2 
PancRa'TiUM, Lat, [of way, all, and are., Gr. might] the joint er- 
erciſe of wreſtling, boxing. &c. all in one ſubject. e : 
Pa'NCREAS {[mampias, Of way, all, and xgeas, Gr. fleſh] the ſweet. & 
bread of an animal. It is a gland of the conglomerate ſort, ſituated be. 
tween the bottom of the ſtomach and the vertebrz of the loins. It lie- 
acroſs the abdomen, reaching from the liver to the ſpleen, andis ſtrongly 8 | 
tied to the peritonæum, from which it receives its common membranes, 
It weighs commonly four or five ounces. It is about fix fingers long I 
two broad, and one thick, Its ſubſtance is a little ſoft and ſupple. Quin: 1 
cey. | 2 
Pancreas 4/clii [in comparative anatomy] a large gland in the mid. 
dle of the meſentery of ſome brutes, to which moſt of the lacteals reſort, 
and whence the chyle is conveyed. 3 
Pancrea'Tic, aj. pertaining to the ſweet. bread, contained in the 
pancreas. Arbuthnot. : 1 5 3 
— PaxcreaTic Juice, an inſipid, limpid juice or humour, ſeparated 
from the blood, and prepared in the pancreas. 855 | 
2 W 8 2 DucTvs Pancreaticus. 4 
 Pa'ncy, or Pa'Ns v, ſub/t. [corrupted, I ſuppoſe, from paracey, jana- 
cea] a flower, a kind of 1 1 e to plans ds Goh ra dy 1 
PanD 2 Mo'NiuM, Lat. [of xa, all, and daher, Gr. devil] the great 
hall, court or council-chamber of devils. Milton. „„ 
Pa"npecTs, plur. of pandect ¶ paudectes, Fr. pandette, It. pandæ, 
Lat. x, e, of ray, and J:xopai, Gr. to receive] 1. Books treating 
on all ſubjects and queſtions, a treatiſe comprehending the whole of auß 
ſcience. That the commons would form a pandect of their power and 
privileges. Swzf?. 2. A volume of the civil law, ſo called of the uni- 
verſality of its comprehenſion ; the digeſt of the civil law. E 
_ PanpEz'mic, 4%. [of way, all, and 8&qu6-, Gr. people] incident to } 
whole people. A pandemic or endemic, or rather a vernacular diſeaſe to 
England. Harwey. 88 | 
Panpe'Miuvs Morbus, Lat. [of war, all, and 8:u®-, Gr. the body] a } 
difeaſe which is manifeſtly rife every where. See ENDEMIAIL. | 
Pa'nper [incert. etym. Johnſon ſays this word is derived from Par- 
daras, the pimp in the ſtory of Troilus and Creflida : It was therefore ori- 
ginally written pandar, till its etymology was forgotten] a male bawd, 
a pimp, a procurer. 3 
To Pax DER, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to pimp, to be ſubſernientto 
luſt or paſſion. And reaſon panders will. Shakeſpeare, | 
PA'NDERLY, adj, [of pander] pimping, pimplike. Oh you paniry 
raſcals! Shakeſpeare. i 
Pax DicurA “Trion [pandiculatum, ſup. of pandiculo, Lat.] ſtretching 
out one's ſelf and yawning both together; the reſtleſneſs, bacon and 


pandiculation or oſeitation. Floyer. 
Paxpo'ra [werrws Joga, Gr. i. e. receiving the gifts of all the gods) 2 | 
woman (according to the poets) made by Vulcan, at the command 
Jupiter, whom every god adorned with ſeveral gifts. Pallas gave her | 
wiſdom, Venus beauty, Apollo muſic, Mercury eloquence ; others lay, 
the mother of Deucalion, who ſent a box to Epimetheus, filled with al | 
kinds of evils, who opened it, and out they all flew, and filled the earth 
with diſeaſes and all other calamities. Heſychius expounds this of tht 
EARTH as beſtoxwing all things neceſſary for life. 
PanDo'se, Fr. [pandora, It. of pandura, Lat.] a muſical inſtrument 
reſembling a lute. face 
Pane [parneau, Fr.] 1. A ſquare of glaſs, wainſcot, &c. The 
of Eleonor owes more to that ſingle pane than to all the glaſſes ſhe on 
conſulted. Pope. 2. A piece mixed in variegated works with othe 
pieces. To judge of lace, pink, panes, print and plait. Donne. | 0 
Pax OY “xl, Jab. [paneg yrique, Fr. panegirico, It. pantgyi® F 
panegyricum, Lat. mamnyveror, Gr.) an oration or treatiſe, complemen 
or laudatory, to or on a prince, or worthy perſon, or on virtue, an elogy, 
an encomiaſtic piece, of 
PaneGyRIC, H. [among the Greeks) a church-book conſiſting 
panegyrics or diſcourſes, in praiſe of Jeſus Chriſt and the ſaints. 10 
PANEGY'RICAL, adj. | paneg yrigue, Fr. æamyugαe- of way, all 
&yveis, Gr. aſſembly] pertaining to a panegyric. i Rr 
PANEGY'RIST | panegyrifte, Fr. ange, It. paneg yriſta, Lat. 4 
yverrns, Gr.] a maker or writer of panegyrics or or an encomer. 
Panz'tTy [of penis, Lat. bread] the eſſence of, or the quality o 
bread. Prior, jece of 
Pa'NEL [panellum, Law Lat. paneau, Lat.) 1. A voy or pony 
any matter inſerted between other bodies. Digeſted into tent. | 


pus to be alſo a 8 


ever. 


PAN 
» panel of ſculpture in bas relief. Addiſon. 2. [ Panel, panellum, 
_ the Fr. panne, i. e. pellis or paneau, a piece or pane in Engliſh. 
x av a ſchedule or roll of parchment, &c. It is uſcd more parti- 
larl for a ſchedule, containing the names of ſuch jurors, as the ſheriff 
_ apon any trial. And empannelling a jury is nothing but the en- 


tering them into the ſheriff's roll or book. Cowe/. See PANN EL. Tho' 
it is better written panel. 


an univerſal rain over all Greece, when it had been afflicied with a great 

-{ werb act. [from the ſubſt.] to torment cruelly. Shakeſpeare. 

Pancs, plur. of pain ¶ prob. of pains, Eng or pemeigen, Ger. to tor- 
nent; or, according to Johnſon, of bang, Du. uneaſy] violent fits or 
throws of pain, ſudden paroxyms of torment The pa-gs of death do 
make him grin. Shakeſpeare. | 

pa vic, ſub/t. [ panic, Fr. panico, It. of panicus, Lat.) ſudden conſter- 
nation that ſiezes upon mens fancies, without an; viſible caute, a need- 
leſs or ill-grounded fright, = | | VR: 

Pa/n1cal, or Panic, adj. violent without cauſe. Camden. 

pax curl A [with botaniſts] a ſoft woolly beard, or itring, whereon 
the ſeeds of ſome plants hang pendulous, as in reeds, mille., &c. 

Pani/cuLATE [in botanical writers] a plant is ſaid to have paniculate 
flowers ſtanding upon long foot-ſtalks, iſſuing on all ſides from the mid- 
dle talk ; the whole bunch being broad at the bottom or in the middle, 
and growing narrower towards the top, as in ſome ſtar-worts. 


Panna'ps [in the manage] the cupveiting or prancing of a ſtout horſe, 


Ge. which ſwine, Sc. feed on. 2. The money taken for feeding hogs 
in the king's foreſt. 3. A certain impoſition upon cloth. _ 

Pa/nneEL [ panntau, Fr.] 1. A ſquare of wainſcot, &c. 2. A roll con- 
tzining the names of jurymen. See PaxEL. 3. [Panneel, Du. paneau, 
Fr.] afort of ruſtic ſaddle for a horſe that carries burdens. 4. The ſto- 
mach of a hawk. Anfaverth. 5. [With falconers] the pipe next to the 
hawk's fundament. | | 

PaNNICLE [pannicule, Fr. pannicello, It. of panniculus, Lat.] a mem- 
brane. "a | | | 

Pa/NnICLE, or Panic, ſub. the name of a plant. Panic affords a 
fof: demulcent nouriſhment, Arbuthinot. | 

Panni'cuLUs Carnoſus [in anatomy] a fleſhy membrance, which th 
ancient anatomiſts ſuppoſed to be common to the whole body, and to 
be the 4th integument or covering of it, afier the epidermis, cutis and 
adipoſus. | e | | 

. [panier, Fr. paniere, It.] a ſort of baſket, wicker-veſlel, or 
dorſer, for carrying bread, fruit, or other things, on horſe-bacx. To 
take away their whole club in a pair of panniers. Addiſon. e 

PANNIER-MAN [in the inns of court] one who winds a horn or rings 
a bell to call the gentlemen to dinner or ſupper, and provides muſtard, 
pepper and vinegar for the hall. | | 

Pa'nnus [with oculiſts] a diſeaſe in the eye, when the veſſels which 
run to the corners ſwell with blood, by reaſon of a ſtoppage or inflamma- 
uon; ſo that a fleſhy web afterwards covers the whole or part of it, 

Pa'noPLY [Tarmna, of ras, all, and owe, Gr. armour] compleat 
armour or harneſs. Golden panopiy. Milton. | 

He in celeſtial pansply alarm'd —— : | 

Pa'xsy [panſce, Fr.] a ſort of flower called heart's eaſe. See Pa xc. 

Panso'PHIA, Lat. [ racop, of wag, all, and copia, Gr. wildom] 
univerſal wiſdom. e 

To Pax, verb neut. [panteler. Fr.] 1. To palpitate, to beat as the 
heart in ſudden terror or after hard labour. 2. To have the breaſt heav- 
ing as for want of breath, to fetch one's breath ſhort, to breathe quick. 
Pluto pants for breath. Dryden. 3. To play with intermiſſion. Pants 
on the leaves, and dies upon the trees. Pope. 4. To long, to wiſh ear- 
neſtly. As the hart panteth after the water. brooks, ſo panteth my ſoul 
ater thee, O Lord. P/alms. | ee Pg 

PaxT, /ub/t, {from the verb] palpitation, motion of the heart. Shake- 
peare. 7 | | | 

PaxTais, Pa“ vr AS, or Pa'xTEss [pantoiment, Fr. with falconers] 
a hawk's hard fetching of wind. | | 
 Pa'NTALOON, a. [pantalon, Fr. So called of Pantaleon, the patron 
ef thoſe buffoons] 1. A fort of garment anciently worn, conſiſting of 
both breeches and ſtockings of a piece, and both of the ſame ſtuff. 2. 
A buffoon, a jack-pudding dreſſed in a pantaloon. 

PanTcn [with ſailors] a fort of mat or covering of ropes to keep the 
fails from fretting. | | 

Pa'yrexs [with hunters] toils or nets to catch deer with. 

A* Ex, Lat. [in anatomy] the paunch or belly; alſo a ſort of 
gall on the neck of draught beaſts. | 

PaxTHE'a [among the Romans] ſingle ſtatues compoſed of the fi- 
— or ſymbols of ſeveral diſterent divinities; or figures on medals, the 


heads of which are adorned with ſymbols of ſeveral gods, as one of An- 


toninus, which repreſents Serapis by the buſhel it bears. 

PaxTHE'aN Statues, ſtatues that repreſented all or the moſt conſidera- 
ble of the heathen deities, diſtinguiſhed by their ſeveral peculiar marks, 
Which were placed above, about, or upon the ſtatues. | 

PANTHEO LoGisT. [of ray, all, aud JzoavyE-, Gr. a divine] a ſtudent 
or writer of univerſal or a whole body of divinity. 

PaxTHE'ON [of warrwy die, Gr. z. e. of all the gods] a temple in 

ome, built in a round form by Agrippa, the ſon-in-law of Auguſtus, 

ned with marble of various colours. In the walls were niches, in 
Which the ſtatues of the gods were placed. The gates were of braſs, the 
ms Covered with brais gilt, and the roof was of filver plates. It was 
dedicated to Jupiter Vindex. It was ſince conſecrated by pope Boni- 
e III. to the virgin Mary and all the martyrs, and now called Santa 
ia della rotunda. It ſhould, methinks, the better to exhibit that 
analogy (which Dr. Middleton has ſhewn) between the old and modern 
niſm, have been dedicated to ALL $AINTs, 
A NTHER [panthere, Fr. pantera, It. and Sp. panthera, Port. and Lat. 
Teng, of Tey, all, and Hu, Gr. a wild beaſt] ſo named, becauſe it has 
— of all beaſts put together, a ſpotted wild beaſt, a pard, a 


PA'xTILE, fabf. a gutter tile | 
a bre athing ck. at. of pant [pantelant, Fr.) fetching the breath ſhort 


ParoIGLY, adv. [of panting] with itation. | 
aA NTLES, or aer E panettiere, It.] an officer 
keeps the bread ip the houle of a king or nobleman. He would 


PangLE'NIUS, a name of Jupiter, given him on account of his ſending 


 P>/nnaGE, or Pa ux AGE, 1. The maſt of woods, as of beech, acorns, 


PAP 


have made a good panther, he would have chip'd bread well. Sůnle⸗ 


ſpeare. 


PaxTOFLE [pantoufie, Fr. pantiflo, Sp. panteſula, It.] high ſoled ſlip- 
per, pantables; hence, to fand apon ones pantables Loreen ſigni- 
hes ſtrenuouſly to inſiſt upon, or ſtand up for his honour, On her feet 


her high cothurn or tragic pantofies of red velvet and gold beſet with 
pearls. Peacham. 


PanTo'METER [mTovropleor, of way, all, and pwileoy, Gr. meaſure] 4 


mathematical inſtrument for meaſuring all ſorts of angles, heights, 
lengths, Cc. * | | | 

A'NTOMIME [| pantomine, Fr. pantomino, It. ravrowpuEr, Gr.] 1. A 
player that can mimic or repreſent the geſture and counterfeit the ſpeec 
of any man, one who has the power of univerſal mimickry, a buffoon, 
one who expreſſes his meaning by mute action. 2. A ſcene, a tale ex- 
hibited only in geſture and dumb ſhew. 


Pa'NTON-SHOE, a ſhoe contrived for recovering narrow and hoof- 
bound heels in horſes. | | 


ANTRY [paneterie, Fr. panarium, of panis, Lat. bread] a place where 
bread and other victuals are ſet up. | 

Pa'xus [with ſurgeons] a fore in the glandulous parts: | 

Pap [ papa, It. pappe, Du. papas, Sp. pappa, papilla, Lat.] 1. A nip- 
ple or teat, the dug ſucked. Jo let them ſuck the paps. Ray. 2. Crumb 
of bread boiled with water. 3. The pulp of fruit. Ainſworth. 

Para“ [papa, Lat.] a fond name for father, uſed in many languages; 
the title given (as appears from Theodoret) by the Alexandrian Tow to 
their i; and from therice (I {uppoſe) imported into other churches. 

Pa'pacy [papat, papaute, Fr. papato, It. papado, Sp. papatus, from 
pepa, Lat. the pope] a pope's dignity or office, popedom, or the time of 
his government. | | 

Pa'pal, adj, [ papal, Fr. papale, It. of papalis, Lat.] pertaining to the 
pope, popiſh, annexed to the biſnopric of Rome, I his papa/ indul- 
gence. Kalergh. | | 

PaPa'vVER, Lat. a poppy: 5 Se | 

PaPa'VEROUS [ papavereus, papaver, Lat.] pertaining to a poppy, alſo 
reſembling a poppy. Mandrakes afford a papaverous and unpleaſant 
odour. Brown. | 

Para'w, /ubſt. [papaya, low Lat. papaya, papayer, Fr.] a plant. The 
male flowers, which are barren, are tubulous, conſiſting of one leaf, and 
expand in form of a ſtar: the female flowers conſiſt of ſeveral leaves, 
which expand in form of a roſe, out of whoſe flower-cup riſes the poin- 
tal, which becomes a fleſhy fruit, ſhaped like a cucamber or melon. 


Miller. 


PaPa'yER [in the Caribbee iſlands] a kind of fruit. 

PA“ PER, /ubſt. [pampier, Su. papier, Du. papier, Fr. papiro, It. papel, Sp. 
and Port. papyrus, Lat. of ramνε² ., Gr.] 1. Aſubſtance made of linen 
rags macerated in water and milled, and then ſpread into thin ſhects, for 
writing, printing, and other uſes. See Papyrus 2. Bit or proce of 
paper. 3. Single ſheet printed or written. It is uſed particularly o 
eſſays or journals, or any thing printed on a ſheet [ feuille wvolante] Do 
the prints or papers lie? Swift, 2, 

PaPER, aj. any thing flight or thin. There is but a thin paper wall 
between great diſcoveries and a perfect ignorance of them. Burnet. 

Io PaER, verb a#. {from the ſubſt.] to regiſter. Shakeſpeare. 
 PaPer-MA'RER [of paper and make] one who makes paper. 

PayER-M1'LL [of paper and mill] a mill in which linen rags are 
ground or beat into pap for paper. | | 

Pa'peRs, writings. See PAPER, | Ds i 

PayE'sCENT, adj. containing pap, inclinable to pap. Some of the 
cooling, lacteſcent, papeſcent plants, as ſucchory and lettuce. Arbuthnot. 

PaPI'Lio, Lat. [papilion, Fr.] a butter-fly, a moth of various colours. 
All the kinds of papilios natives of this iſland. Ray. | 

Par1L1ona'ceous Flower, is one that reſembles a butterfly, with its 
2%. 4 expanded, as in peas and beans, vetches, and other leguminous 


kinds. And here the petala or flower leaves are always of a difform 


figure It always conſiſts of theſe four parts; 1. The ſtandard, which 
is a large erect ſegment or petal. 2, and 3. The wings, which are two 
ſegments or petals, compoſing the ſides. 4. The keel, which is a con- 
cave petal or ſegment, reſembling the lower part of a boat, N. B. 
The keel is ſometimes intire, ſometimes it conſiſts of two petals or ſeg- 
ments adhering pretty cloſe together. _ | 
aP!LLZ, Lat. [in anatomy] the nipples or teats of the breaſts. 

ParilLE® Inteſtinorum, Lat. [with anatomiſts) are ſmall glandules, of 
which the innermoſt coat of the inteſtines or guts is full; the office of 
it is to ſoak in the ſtained juice called chyle, and to diſtribute it to the 
lacteal veins. _ 


Pari Pyramidales, Lat. ſin anatomy] little eminences ariſing 


from the ſubcutaneous nerves. 
ParilL Lingue, Lat. [in anatomy] little eminences on the tongue, 
ſo called on account of their reſemblance to the papilla of the breaſt. - 


PaPilLLa'ruM Procęſſus, Lat. [in anatomy] are the extremities of the 


olfactory nerves, which convey the ſlimy humours by the fibres that paſs 
through the os cribriforme to the noſtrils and palate. | 

PaP!LLARY, or PaP1'LLOUS, adj. [papilla, Lat.] having emulgent 
veſſels or reſemblances of paps. Derham. 

Pa'pisM, or 8 5550 or , Fr. papi/mo, 2 the prin- 
ciples or doctrines of the papiſts, y. Papiſtry, as a ing pool, 
A and overflowed all hed 8 cham. * ing | 

Pa'episT [papifte, Fr. papiſia, It. and Lat.] one who profeſſes the 
popiſh religion. 

AP1'STICAL, adj, [of papiſt] pertaining to the papiſts, popiſh, ad- 
herent to popery. Some papiſtical practitioners among you. Whit- 


PaPr'sTICALLY, adv, [of 2 after a popiſh manner. 
Paer'sT1CALNEss [of papiſtical] popiſhneſs; . 
Paepg'sCENT [pappeſcens, La) growing downy. See Parks- 

CENT, 

Pa'provs, adj bn botany] downy, having the ſoft light down growing 
out of the ſeeds of ſome plants, ſuch as thiltles, dandelion, 'hawkweeds, 
which buoys them up ſo in the air, that they can be blown any where 
about with the wind : and therefore this diſtinguiſhes one kind of plants, 
which are called pappo/a, or flores „ Quincy. | | 

Pa'eey [of an Lat.] ſoft, | $4.4 ſucculent, eaſily divided. Th 
ground being ſpungy ſuck'd up the water, and the looſened earth ſiy 
into a ſoft and pappy ſubſtance. Burner. 

Pa'euLa, Lat. [in ſurgery] a fwelling with many reddiſh pimples, 
which eat and ſpre: 

| Parx'aus 
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PAR 


parvus frowned, Gr.] a flag ſhrub that grows in the marſhes and 
ſanding waters near the river Nile in Egypt, of which they made paper; 
hence our word paper. 3 
Pan, Lat. and Sp. [pair, Fr. part, It.] ſtate of equality, equivalence, 
equal value. This word is not elegantly uſed except as a term of traf- 
fic ; as, tobe at par, is to be at equal value. | Wo 
Par of Exchange [in 2 is when one to whom a dill is paid, 
receives on the account juſt ſo much money in value as was paid to the 


drawer by the remitter. To eſtimate the par, it is neceſfary to know 


how much ſilver is in the coins of the two countries by which you charge 
the bill of exchange. Locke. : 5 

Par Yagwm [in anatomy] a pair of nerves that ariſe below the auditory 
nerves, from the ſides of the medulla oblongata. 

Pa! A, a Greek prepoſition fo called, and which in compound fignifies. 
ſometimes beyond, ſometimes . to, ſometimes by the fide of — as 
will appear from its compounds, Pax Ao», PaRacnRonisM, Pax A- 
GRAPHE, PARACENTESIS, PARALLEL, c. which the reader may con- 


ſult at pleaſure. 


Pa'RABLE, adj. [ parabilis, Lat.] eafily procured. Obſolete, Brown, 
Pa'RABLE [parabole, Fr. parabolo, It. and Sp. ag, Gr.) a con- 
tinned ſimilitude or compariſon, a relation under which ſomet ing elſe 
is figured, a declaration or expoſition of a mo by way of ſimilitude or 
compariſon, a fable, or allegorical inſtruction from which ſome moral 


is drawn; and this moral ſhould be molt carefully attended, as being 


that in which the chief [if not the only] point of compariſon lies; the 
main [if not only] zhing intended, and on which alone (according to all 
aſt rules of criticiſn) an A or deduction can with any certainty 

grounded; and N. B. what has been ſaid of parables in particular, 


may be applied to all metaphoric modes of ſpecch in general; and if 


the reader would ſee how eaſily we may be miſled, for want of obſerving 
this caution, he need only compare 1 Thef. c. v. v. ii. with that sypec1- 


MEN of argumentation from mere figurative modes of ſpeech under the 


words C1RCUMINCESSION and Homouslans. | 
PaRa'BOLA [x, oy is a curve made by cutting a cone by 
a plane parallel to one of its ſides, or parallel to a plane that touches one 
ſide of the cone. f 
Pax ABOLA [with rhetoricians] a figurative expreſſion, when one 
thing is uttered, and another ſignified. | 


Pax ABOLI'xv A, a ſet of perſons in the Alexandrian church, who de- 
voted themſelves to the ſervice of churches and hoſpitals. 
ParaBo'lic Cuneus [in geometry] is a ſolid formed by erecting upon 


the baſe of the cone a priſm whoſe altitude ſhall be equal to the ordi- 


| nates of the cone, at the apex of the priſm; and this ſhall be the para- 


bolic cuneus, which is equal in ſolidity to the parabolical pyramidoid. 
Pas aAgolL ic Space [in geometry] is the area contained between the 
curve of the parabola * a whole ordinate. This is the 4 of the cir- 
cumſcribing parallelogram in the common parabola. „ 
PaRABOLIC Pyramideid [in geometry] a ſolid figure, ſo called from 


its particular formation. It is equal to the parabolic cuneus. 


PaRaBOLI1C Conaid [in geometry] a ſolid figure generated by the rota- 
tion of a ſemi-parabola about its axis, and is equal to half of its circum- 
ſcribing cylinder. | | | | 

PARABZOLIc, or PARABOLICAL, aj. [from parable; parabelique, Fr. 
parabolico, It. parabolicus, Lat. regsS»wx®-, Gr.] 1. Pertaining to a pa- 
rable, expreſſed by a parable or ſimilitude; or, in a laxer ſenſe, to the 
metaploric kind of ſpeech in general; ſo Longinus, in his treatiſe of the 
Sublime, c. 29, having obſerved, that both Ariſtotle and Theophraſus ad- 
viſed to as your bolder ſort of metaphors with an, a4, it were, or, 
« if may be allowed ſo to ſay, and the like”, ſays to this effect; that 
theſe parabolic modes of ſpeech want none of theſe gualifzing terms, but 
carry their own antiaote along with them, viz. the pathetic or /ublimity 
of the ſubject, that makes them neceſſary; nor leaves the reader at 


leiſure to deſcend into minatiz, when himſelf has caught a portion of the 


writer's fire and fury. Parabolical deſcription. South. 2. Having the 
nature or form of a parabola. | 

PaRAaBOLIC [in geometry] a ſolid body formed by the turning of a 
ſemi parabola about its ordinate. | | 

PaRaBO'LICALLY, adv. [of parabelical parabeliguement, Fr.] 1. By 
way of parable or ſimilitude. Theſe words, notwithſtanding parabolically 
intended, admit no literal inference. Browr. 2. In the form of a pa- 
rabola. | 

PaRABO'LICALNESS [of parabolical] the quality of being of the nature 
or manner of a parable or parabola. | | 

ParaBO'LIFORM, adj. of the form of a parabola. 3 

Para'BOLISM [with algebraiſts] is the diviſion of the terms of an equa- 
tion by a known quantity, that is involved or multiplied in the firſt 
term. | 

PaRaBOLo1'D, ſubff. rag, parabola, and ede, Gr. form; in 
geometry] a ſolid formed by the circumvolution of a parabola about its 
axis. It is a paraboliform curve whoſe ordinates are ſuppoſed to be in 
ſubtriplicate, ſubquadruplicate, Qc. ratio of their reſpective abſciſſæ. 
There is another ſpecies, for if you ſuppoſe the parameter multiplied 
into the ſquare of the abſciſſa to be equal to the cube of the ordinate, 
then the curve is called a ſemicubical porabohid, Harris. 

ParaBoLo'Des [in geometry] are parabolas of the higher kinds. 
. PaRace'LSIAN, a phyfician who follows the practice or method of 
Paracelſus. | 

Paracels!Tic Medicines, fuch as are prepared after Paracclſus's 
method, | 

"PaRaCE'NTHESIS [paracenteſe, Fr. raga kiff %, of Tecaxwriw, Gr. 

to pierce] à perforation of the cheſt to diſcharge corrupt matter that is 
N there, or of the abdomen to let out water, as in a dropſy. See 

ARA. 

PARACE NTRICE, or PARACE'NTRICAL, adj. [of wage and xivrgen, 


Gr. centre} deviating from circularity. 


Parace'nTRIC Motion or Impetus [in the new aſtronomy] a term ufed 
for ſo much as the revolving planet approaches nearer to, or recedes 


_ farther from the ſun, or centre of attraction. 


Pax ACE ic Sollicitation of Gravity or Levity [in mechanics] is the 
ſame with the arr cextripeta. ; 

| Paraciro'nism [of wage, beyond, or beſide, and yew, Gr. time] 

an error or miſtake in the time of any action, falſe chronology. See 


 AwxcHroniowand PARA. 


ParacLE'TE [wagaxam®-, Gr.] 2 comforter, an advocate. 
4 The PARACLETE, in common uſe, the title of the Holy Ghoſt, tho' not 
appropriated to Him in ſcripture, if any man fin we have an advocate 


called a paradiſe. 


PAR 


[in the original, a paraclete] with the Father”, meaning ©; 
: Pl enk ou another — — [in the original, Ar 
to his diſciples, when giving them the promiſe # ws Holy G 
tis the ſame word in the original; and St. Irenæus underſtood it 
the ſame ſenſe; as appears from his comment on the /aft 4,4 
ubi habemus aCCUSATOREM ibi habeamus PARACLETUM ; however 
etymology of the word will alſo admit of the idea of conſolation . "Sp 
doubt but either ſenſe may with equal juſtneſs be applied to that 4 no 
perſonage, who is characteriſed by the title of the Pax ature or oy 
FORTER, See Dove, GuosT, and BATIZE. , 
ParRAacMa'STICA Febris, Lat. [of magaxpn, Gr.] a fever Which d 
clines daily, 5. d. beyond its acm?. See PARA. 8 
PARACMA'STICAL [Tagaxparire-, Gr.] of or pertaining to a kj ad of 
continual hot burning fever, in which the heat, when it is at its he; y 
diminitheth by little and little, till it ceaſes totally, Be, 
Pax [nagaxn, Gr.] that part of life in which a perſon ha; 
his acme, and is now going down-hill in the vale of life. See Paz, 
Paraco't [of ra;axovw, Gr. to hear difficulty] deafneſs, 
ParRacy'NANCHE [of mage and xwayxn, of xa, a dog, and %% 
Gr. to ſtrangle] an inflammation in the outward muſcle of the ay A 
Bruno, who adds, that when the internal muſcles are fo affected that 
the patient exerts his tongue like a panting dog, 'tis called cynanch; 24 
word of much the ſame etymology with the former. See PAM. 
PARADE, Fr. [parata, It. parada, Sp.] 1. A great ſhew, ſtate, the expo. 
ſal of any thing to view, oſtentation. Nor adorned for parade, but ene. 
cution. Glanville, 2. Military order. In warlike parade. Milton, 
Place where troops draw up to do duty, and mount guard. 4. Guard. 
_ of defence. When they are not in parade, and upon their guard, ; 
Locke. | 9 77 5 : 
Parape [in fencing] the act of parrying or turning off any puſh or 
ſtroke. | | TO 
 Parapia'sTOLE, Lat. [w , G.] a ſcparation, a diſtindion: B 
a figure in rhetoric, which joins things that ſcem to have one import, and 
ſhews how much they differ, by ſubjoining to each its proper meaning 
as, triſte lupus flabulis, maturis frugibus imbres. 
PAa'RaDIGNM [magadtrypa, of wagadνν!,, Gr. to ſhew according to] 
an example. | 8 | 
PaRaDIGRAMMA'TICE [of magaduypx, an example, and yeaus, Gr. 
a picture] the art of making all forts of figures in plaiſter : the artiſts of | 
this workmanſhip are called gyp/och:. | | 
Pa'rapist [paradis, Fr. paradiſo, It. pardyzo, Sp. paradiſus, Lat, 
magaduo0,, Gr.] 1. The bliſsful regions, the garden of Eden, where 
Adam and Eve reſided during their innocency. 2. Any place of felicity, 
3. [With divines] the mantion of ſaints and angels that enjoy the fight | 
of God, the place of bliſs in heaven, as ſome have ſuppoſed. Buxtorf, } 
under the word Pardes, tells us, that with the Jewz/ writers, it often 
ſignifies no more than a common orchard or garden: But that Aruch on 
the Talmud obſerves, that it is alſo uſed for that place where departed | 
ſouls are collected. As to the ſeripture-uſe of this term, it muſt be ga- 
thered, by collating the texts in which it is found. According to the 
notion of the Greeks, it is an incloſure, or park, ſtored with all forts of 
plants and wild beaſts of pleafure3 and with us, any delightful place is 


in 


paſt 


Bird of PARADISE, a rare bird, ſo called either on account of its fine 
colours, &c. or elſe becauſe it was not formerly known where it bred, or 
from whence it came ; but it is now well known to breed in the ſpicy- } 
foreits of Arabia, whether it always retires at night. | 

Parapi's: Grana, Lat. the greater cardamom ſeed. 

PaRaDr'sIAN, adj. [of paradiſe] pertaining to paradiſe. 1 

PaRaDISIA'CAL, adj. [of paradiſe] ſuiting paradiſe, conſtituting part- | 
diſe. A paradiſiacal ſcene among groves and gardens. Pope. | 

PaRap1'svs [in antient eccleſiaſtical n a ſquare court before ca · 
thedrals, ſurrounded with piazzas or porticos for perſons to walk under, 
being ſupported with pillars. See PARA. 

Pa“ Abox paradoxe, Fr. Rau; It. paradoxa, Sp. wagadoto, Gr. 
1. A propoſition ſeemingly abſurd or wrong ; but not really ſo. It ſhould 
ſeem, by its etymology, to imply ſomething contrary to the commonly rie- 
ceived opinion. © What is rare (ſays Strabo) makes a paradox.” Que 
quia ſunt admirabilia contraque apinionem omneum ab ipfis etiam wagadoëa q- 
pellantur. Ciceron. Paradox. p. 543. Ed Grew. AppEenDix ad T hejaur, 
H. Stephan. ſcapulæ, Conſtantin. &c. [See Para] 2. An aſſertion con- 
trary to appearance. A gloſs there is to colour that paradox, and 
it appear in ſhew not altogether unreaſonable. Hooker. | | 

Pax abox [with rhetoricians] is ſomething caſt in by the by, contrary 
to the opinion or expectation of the auditors, which is otherwiſe cal 
hypomone. | Co Ie 

ParaDo'x1, or PaRaDoxo'LoG1 [among the antients] a ſort of buf- 
foons or mimes, who diverted the people with their drolling. 

PaRaDo'XICAL, adj. 1. Pertaining to a paradox, having the nature o 
a paradox. Thoſe many paradoxical and unheard of imitations. Brown: 
2. Inclined to new tenets, or notions contrary to received opinions. 

PARADOXICALLY, adv. [of parodoxical] in a paradoxical manner, 17 
a manner contrary to received opinions. Advancing paradoxes, 
proving them as paradoxically. Collier. | 1 

PARaDO'X1CALNEss [of paradoxical] the nature, ſtate, or quality 0 
being paradoxical. : | a 

PaRaroxod'LoGY [magaJotinoynin, wagudoZor, aradox, and wm fs 
courſe, of >:yw, Gr. to ſpeak] the act of ſpeaking aradoxes, the 
of paradoxes, Perpend the difficulty, which obſcurity or unavo! 
paradoxology muſt put m— the attempter. Brown, ; delle 

ParRAaDRO'ME [wap ohe, Gr.] a wall or gallery having no 
over head. TY ; 

Par#'NES1s [g , Gr.) a precept, admonition or gta" 

ParENE'TIC, adj. [mapamrix®», Gr} apt to perſuade or | 
niſh, Oe. | 3 of noble- 

Para'cium [in civil law] the right of the pgs children the el 
men, to hold part of the main eſtate, without doing homage ” 
der brother. - Grammar or 

Pataco'ce Ce, Gr. paragoge, Fr.] a figure in * 4 word, 
rhetoric, whereby a letter or ſyllable is added at the end 6 ont with 
without adding any thing to the ſenſe of it ; this figure 15 oe ; 
the Hebrews, MAR for MAR, 7 will bleſs, and dicier for ic, 
Latins, See PARA. another» 

Pax AO [with ſurgeons] that fitneſs of the bones to one 
that is diſcernable in their articulations. | 

"Paraco'ctcal, of or pertaining to the figure parago8% · pl 


RA” 


PAR 


ParAG0'GICALLY [of aapaywyn, Gr. a production or lengthening] 
cording to the figure called paragoge. : 

p 1 AGON [paragon, Fr 6 from parage, O. Fr. paragone, It. equality] 

A compleat model or pattern, ſomething ſupremely excellent. Alone 
ls rode without his paragon. Spenſer. 2. A peerleſs dame, or woman 


| mpare. 3. A compeer or equal, companion, fellow. 
* — verb att. | parangonner, 0. Fr.] to equal. To com- 


gre purpoſing to paragon the little one with Arccſia's length. Sidney. 
Pal 


lat, rapaαοn, 


4b, pret. and part paſſ. [of paragon] equalled with, com- 

ed with. Milton. 0 | 52 
Pp \RAGO'RICS [wapayopire, of wapaſogew, Gr. to mitigate] medicines 

alleviating N ; Kava ; 

12 aGRAPH [ paragraphe, Fr. paragrafo, It. parafo, Sp. paragrnphus, 

Sama hy 4 Aiſtin& art © a dicourle, party, ion 

: book, where a line breaks off, a ſection or diviſion; ſo many books 
ure divided into ſections, and ſections into paragraphs. The character 
of a paragraph in a quotation is 8 ä | 

ParAGRA PHE [mapaypaP, Of maps, aſide, and ygapo, Gr. to write] 
4 writing a note in the margin of a book. ; | 8 | 

ParaGRAPHE [With rhetoricians] a declining or waving the matter in 

verſy. | : 
W [with poets] a figure, when after having diſpatched 
doe ſubject, they paſs on to another; as, hacfenus ar worum cultus & fi- 
bra cli; nunc tt acche capam. 

PaRaGRA'PHICAL, atv. [of paragraph] paragraph by paragraph, or 
i paragraphs, with diſtinct breaks or diviſions. | 

ALA Mrsis, Lat. [of maparapmo, Gr. to ſhine] a bright ſpeck in 
the back part of the eye. T0 ; 

ParalePS1S, Lat. [wapwhinic, Gr.] an omitting or Jang by. 

Paral 1PO'MENA, Lat. [wapanuintupi, Gr. 7. e. left on a ſupple- 
nent of things omitted or left out in ſome preceding work or treatiſe. 
The two books of Chronicles in the old teſtament, ſo called becauſe 
me things are related there, which are omitted in the two books of 

ings. | | 
* Lat. [with rhetoricians] a kind of irony, wherein that 
lung ſeems to be let paſs, which nevertheleſs is deſigned to be inſiſted on 
a large, with theſe words, I. ay nothing of, 1 paſs by, &c. 

PakaLa'cTIC, or PARALA'CTICAL, adj. pertair ing to a parallax, 

PakaLa'CTICAL Angle [with aſtronomers] is the angle made at the 
center of the ſtar, by two right lines drawn, the one from the center of 
the earth, and the other from its ſurface. 3 

PA RALLAx 3 Fr. parallaxis, Lat. wagannxtic, Gr. varia- 
ton] an arch of the heavens intercepted between the true place of a 
far, and its apparent place, viewed from the ſurface of the earth. 

PakaLLAX of Aſcenſion [in aſtronomy} is the difference between the 
te and apparent aſcenſion of a planet. | | 

PakALLAX of Declination [in aſtronomy] is the difference between the 
tne and apparent declination of a planet. | | 

Horizontal PARaLLAx [with aſtronomers] is when the ſun, moon, or 
ay other planet is in the horizon; which is the greateſt of all, or it is 
tie difference between the real and apparent place of a planet, when it 
ö nüng and ſettirg. 8 | | 

PARALLAX of Latitude [with aſtronomers] is an arch of a great circle 
pling by the poles of the apparent place of the ſtar, and comprehended 

een two circles of the ecliptic, equally diſtant, one of th 5 paſſes 
by the true place of a ſtar, and the other by its apparent place. 

PakalLax [in levelling] is uſed for the angle contained between the 
me level, and that of the apparent level. 

PARALLAX of Longitude [in aſtronomy] an arch of the ecliptic lying 
between two great circles, one of which paſſes from the poles of the 
ecliptic and the ttar's real place; the other from the ſaid poles by its ap- 
parent place. | | 

PARALLEL, adj. [paralicle, Fr. parallelo, It. paralilo, Sp. parallelas, 
Lat, of Tapznnne-, Gr. g. d. aſide one another} 1. Equidiſtant, equally 
ir every where alike diſtant aſunder. 2. Having the ſame tendency. 
When honour runs parallel with the laws of God. Addiſon. 3. Conti- 
ming the reſemblance through many particulars, equal, like. Some- 
tling farallel to the wooing and wedding ſuit, in the behaviour of per- 
fons of figure. 4ddi/on. [Dee Paka.] | 

PARALLEL, ſubſt. [ao a®-, Gr.] 1. Lines continuing their courſe, 
ad till remaining at the ſame diſtance from each other. 2. Lines 
on the globe, marking the latitude. 3. Direction conformable to that 
of another line, So | Sa that from their parallel decline. Garth, 4. 
leſemblance, conformity continued through many particulars, likeneſs. 
5. A compariſon made of perſons and things one with another. Com- 
pang and drawing a parallel between his own private character, and 
that of other perſons. Addiſon. 6. Any thing reſembling another. If 
thou woulſt find thy parallel, go to hell. South. 

PARALLEL [ia geography] a ſpace on the terreſtrial globe, compre- 
bended between two Ty parallel to the equinoctial. 

To PA'RALLEL, verb act. [mettre en parallele, Fr. of wage, Gr.] 
. To place ſo, as always to keep the ſame direction with another line. 
2. To keep in the ſame direction, to level. 3. To correſpond to. That 
be fretcheq out the north over the empty places, ſeems to parallel the 
expreſſion of David, he ſtretched out the earth upon the waters. Burnet. 
4 To be equal to, to reſemble through many particulars. Nothing in 
tory can parallel this deſtruction. Dryden. 5. To compare, I 2 2 
more than once our idea of ſubſtance with the Indian philoſopher's, he 

"ey not that thich ſupported the tortoiſe, Locke. 
| Pa'kalLEL Circle {with aſtronomers] all the leſſer circles; and par- 

arly the circles of latitude, which being parallel to one another, and 
8 the equinoctial, ſerve for the more eaſy accounting the degrees of 


Circular PARALLEL ſin geometry] is one line or circle drawn with- 

at, or within another circle. 
ARALLEL Lines (in geometry] are ſuch lines as lie equally diſtant 

each other in all their parts; ſo that if they Were infinitely extend- 

b ey would never touch. 

N ARALLEL Planes [in l all thoſe planes, which have all 
p. "pendiculars drawn betwixt equal to each other, 

dom Arat Rays [in optics] are thoſe which keep at an equal diſtance 
n each other, from the viſible object to the eye, which is ſuppoſed to 
Þ. ly remote from the objects. f 

br AE EBL Ruler, an inſtrument for drawing lines parallel to each 


Pate, Sailing, | under the ſame 
ral of Song, #.06 Gibag homes tag place: er the 


to the middle one, the ring 


P A R 

PARALLEL Sphere [in aſtronomy] that poſition of the ſphere that 135 
one pole in the zenith, and the other in the nadir, and the equinoctial ini 
the horizon. | 

_ PARALLELS of Altitude [in aſtronomy] are circles parallel to the ho- 
rizon, imagined to paſs through every degree and minute of the meridian 
between the horizon and zenith. 

PARALLELS of Declination * aſtronomers] are circles parallel to 
the equinoctial, ſuppoſed to paſs through every degtee and minute of the 
meridian, between the equĩinoctial and each pole of the world | 

PARALLELS of Latitude [on a celeſtial globe] are leſſer circles of the 
ſphere parallel to the ecliptic; imagined to paſs through every degree 
and minute of the colures. | 

PARALLELS of Latitude [on a terreſtrial globe] are the ſame with pa- 
rallels of declination on the celeſtial, | 

PARALLE'LISM [paralleliſme, Fr. imacatyNow, Gr.] the being pas 
rallel, parallel nature or quality, that by which two things become e- 
qui-diſtant from one another; ſtate of being parallel. The 828 
and due proportionated inclination of the axis of the earth. More. 

PaxATLLELIsu of” the Axis of the Earth [in aſtronomy] is the earth's 


keeping its axis in its annual revolution round the fun, or (according to 


the Copernican ſyſtem) in a poſition always parallel to itſelf. 
ParaLLE'LLY, adv. [of parallel] equally. | SIN 
PaRALLE'LOGRAM [parallelograme, 1 r. paralleligrammo, It. paralelo- 


grama, Sp. magaMnnuvypapor, Gr.] a plain figure, bounded by four 


* lines, whereof the oppoſite are parallel and equal one to the 
other. 

PARALLELOGRAM, an inſtrument Compoſed of five rules of braſs or 
wood, with ſliding ſockets to be ſet to any proportion for the inlarging 
or diminiſhing of any map or draught. | 

PARALLELOGRA'MMIC, Of PARALLELOGRA'MM1CAL [of tapannnncg 
and yeauua, Gr.] belonging to a parallelogram, having the properties 
of a parallelogram. | 


 PARALLELOGRAMMIC Protractor, a braſs ſemicircle; with four rules in 


form of a parallelogram, made to move to any angles; one of thoſe rules 
is an index, that ſhews on the ſemicircle the quantity of any angle, ei- 
ther inward or outward. | | | 
PARALLELOP1'PED [in geometry] one of the regular bodies of ſolids, 
comprehended under fix rectangular and parallel ſurfaces, the oppoſite 
ones whereof are equal ; or it is a priſm, whoſe baſe is a parallelogram. 
It is always triple to a pyramid of the ſame baſe and height. | 
PARALLELO'PLEURON [of wapanayro; and @kveos, Gr. a fide] any fi- 
gure that has two parallel ſides. | 5 5 
PARALLELOPLEURON [with ſome geometiicians] an imperfect paralle- 
logram, or a ſort of trapezium, having unequal angles and ſides; but 
yet not all ſo, in that, ſome of them anſwer the one to the other, ob- 
ſerving a certain regulation and proportion of parallels. _ 
Para” 
panoyiomos, Gr. 9g. d. a reaſoning beyond truth] a falſe argument, „- 
phiſtry, a fallacious way of argumentation. Whoever defires to im- 
prove himſelf in this zoble art, which is of fo much confequence to the 
ſupport of many a weak cauſe, need only make himſelf acquainted with 
that celebrated writer of the 4th century, who is quoted at latge under the 
word [CIRCUMINCEsSS1ON, and FiksT-RroRn.] If a ſyllogiſm agree 
with the rules given for the conſtruction of it, it is called a true argu- 
ment: if it diſagree with theſe rules, it is a paralogiſin, or falſe argu- 
ment. Watts. 3 
To PARA “LOIZR [paralogizo, Lat.] to reaſon and argue ſophiſtically. 
Pax A Loc v, ſabſt. talſe reaſoning, That he muſt needs be fo, is per- 
haps below paralogy to deny. Brown. 2. | 
| rags” e or PaRaLY'TICAL, adj. [paralyticus, Lat. wagaturixcc, 
Gr. ] pertaining to one ſick of a palſey, palſied, inclined to a pally. 
PARALYTIC, /ub/t. [ paralytique, Fr. paralitico, It. and Sp. paralyticus, 
Lat. Taganvrix6-, Gr.] one afflicted with the palſey. 
Para LYs1s, Lat, [para/yfie, Fr. wapaxuois, Gr.] the palſey. 
ParaME'sus, Lat. [of rage and woos, Gr. the middle] the next finger 
e See PaR A. 5 
PaRA METER [in geometry] a conſtant right line in ſeveral of tte 
conic ſections, called alſo /atus rectum, or a third proportional to a line 
called abſcifla, and any ordinate of a parabola ; fo that the ſquare of the 
ordinate is always equal to the rectangle under the parameter and abſciſſa. 
But in the elliphs 2 hyperbola it has a different proportion. mk 
Pa'RAMOUNT, adj. [of wage, Gr. above, or per and montar, Sp. or 
monter, Fr. to mount] having juriſdiction, above, or over all, ſuperior. 
They raiſe an obligation paramount to obligation of ſovereignty. Bacon. 
As | | | 
Lord PaRamounT ſin our law] 1. The ſupreme lord of the fee. 2. 
Eminent, of the higheſt degree; as, a traitor paramount. Bacon. 
PARAMOUNT, /ub/t. the chief. Midſt came their mighty paramount. 
Milton, | 
PaRamovu's [qui parat amorem, Lat. 7. e. who engages to love; or 
par amour, — i. A lover or woer. To wanton with the fan her! 


paramour. Milton. 2. A ſweet-heart, a miſtreſs. It is obſolete in both. 


ſenſes, tho” not inelegant or unmuſical. 

Pa/RanyMen [pararymphe, Fr. paraninfa, It. paranympha, Lat. waga- 
wuPE-, Gr.] 1. A brideman, one who leads the bride to her marriage, 
one who directed the nuptial ſolemnities, and took care of the well-ordet- 
ing of the wedding. 2. One who countenances or ſupports another, 


Sin hath got a paranymph and a ſollicitor, a warrant an advocate. 


Taylor. 


PaRanymPH [in the univerſities] one who makes a ſpeech in praiſe 


of thoſe who are commencing doctors. 


Pa RAPECM, or Pa RATE OMA e of raga ut from 


. wage and 1 ]/ᷓ H, Gr. to frame] a table or plate of braſs fixed to a pil- 


lar, on which, in ancient times, laws, ordinances, proclamations, Oc. 
were engraved; alfo a table ſet up publickly, giving an account of the 
ſeaſons of the year, the riſing and ſetting of the ſtars, eclipſes of the ſan 
and moon. Hence | 

ParaPeE'CMATA [with aſtrologers] tables on which they draw figures, 
according to their art. Brown. re 

Pa“ AE T, Fr. [parapeto, Sp. parapetto, It. of parare, to defend, and 
petto, Lat. the J a wall breaſt high, a breaſt- work in fortification z 
a defence or ſkreen on the outſide of a rampart of a fortified place, raiſed 
fix or ſeven feet high, to cover the foldie:s and the eannon the firs 
of the enemy. 


Pa“ An, or Pa“ KARI, à particular character, knot, or flouriſh, - 
which perſons habituate 8 to make, always in the ſame h 
9 


8. 


LOG1SM I paralogiſme, Fr. paralogi/mo, It. paralogi/mus, Lat. * ü 
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P A R 
yer at the end of their name, to prevent their ſignature from being coun- 
terfeited. 
PaRATRHIMO“s1s 
bridle, parapbi mo e, 
ſhrunk, and withdrawn behind the glans, ſo 
to cover the ſame. | 
 PaRaPHE'RNa, or PARAPHERNA'L1A Bona, Lat. [ragePigpe, of wage, 

betides, and gs, Gr. a dower] thoſe 14 which a wife challengeth 
over and above her dower or jointure, after her huſband's death; as fur- 
niture ſor her chamber, N parel, jewels, &c. which are not to 
be put into the inventory of her huſband's, and which are in her diſpoſal, 
See PARA. | | 

Pa'raPtRass, Fr. [parafrafi, It. parafrafis, Sp. paraphrafis, Lat. wa- 

@eaoy, Gr.] the expreſſing of a text in plainer words, and more 

argely, and more accommodated to the capacity of the reader, a looſe 

interpretation, an explication in many words. > 9 85 

To PAa'RAPHRASE, verb af. ¶ parapbraſer, Fr. e to 
make a paraphraſe of, to comment upon, to interpret wit wy of ex- 
preſſion, to tranſlate looſely. Where tranſlation is impraQticable, they 
may paraphraſe. Felton. - 


5 eg and 1pworgs of ih, Gr. to tie with a 
r.] a diſorder of the penis wherein the prepuce is 
& as nor to be brought over 


PA'RaPHRasT | moe wa. Fr. parapbraſtes, Lat. of wagaPpaornc, 


tion, only in a particular part. Aretæus Ed Lugdun. p. 


4 


adi. 
n Gr.] lax in interpretation, not lveral, 
P 


trance, as in No 


Gr.] one who paraphraſes or expounds a matter by many words, a lax 
interpreter, a middle courſe between the rigour of literal tranſlators and 


the liberty of paraphraſts. Hooker. 5 3 
PaRATHRA “Ss TIC, Or PARAPARA'STICAL, [of paraphraſe; maga- 
done by way of para- 


raſe, pertaining to a paraphraſe. | 
| PaRaPHhRA'STICALLY, = 3 [of paraphraſtical] by way of paraphraſe. 

. ParaPHRE'NEs1s, or PARAPHRE NIT1S [of wage and Pgwiris, from 
Opn Gr. the mind] a kind of madneſs accompanied with a continual fe- 
ver, or, according to the modern phyſicians, it is an inflammation of the 
diaphragm, attended with a continual fever, and exquiſite pain in the 
parts affected; which is increaſed by inſpiration, by which it is diſtin- 
2 from a pleuriſy, in which the greateſt pain is in expiration. Ar- 

tHnot. . 
 ParaPHRO'sYNE [warzaPeooum, of ware and Pew, Gr. 

Tight kind of doting & the imagination 21 judgment. 

ö ARAPLE' GIA, Lat. [ma;amanya, of Txea and wAntlw, Gr. to ſtrike] 
a palſy that ſeizes all the parts of the body below the head. So BokR- 
HAAVE uſes the term, Symptomatolog. Sect. 861. But with AxETus 
CarPapox, 'tis a paralytic affection, on the powers of feeling and mo- 
E 3. So great the 

words! A cau- 


the mind] a 


difference between the ancient and modern acceptation o 


tion that ſnould ever be kept in view, if we propoſe to underſtand aright 


the great maſters of antiquity ; and perhaps no where of ſo much impor- 
with the SACRED WRITINGS. 

 Pararhy'TuMUs |[wagagIuc, Gr.] a pulſe not ſuitable to a perſon's 
age. SeePara and RyTHwus. 

ParaTHRE'MA [of wage, aſide, and ag9gor, Gr. a joint] a luxation 
when a joint is a little ſlipt from its place. | 

Parasa'nc [paraſange, low Lat.] a meaſure in Perſia, in length about 
four Engliſh miles. | 

Parasct'nium [of wage, beyond, and oxmn, Gr. tabernacle or ſcene] 
the back part of a ſcene or ſtage in a play-houſe; among the Romans, 
that place of a theatre to which the actors withdrew to drels or undreſs. 
 Parasceu't [wagaoxvy, Of magaoxivatu, Gr. to prepare or make 
ready] the preparation of all things neceſſary before an operation, 

PARASCE'VE [wagaoxiuy, Gr. preparation] the eve of the ſabbath, or 
of an holy day, eſpecially Eaſter- eve. 
| ParaSELE'NE [wagaoiun, of rage, near, and omamy, Gr. the moon] 
2 mock-moon, a meteor or phenomenon, encompaſſing the moon in 
form of a luminous ring. | | | | 

PaRas10'PESIS [wagacium1t;, of wage, and owwan, Gr. to be ſilent] 
the act of keeping ſilence. 

Pak ASIO ESIS [with rhetoricians] a figure, as when the orator ſays 
he will not ſpeak of ſuch a thing; which intimation alone makes it to be 
ſufficiently underſtood. | | | 

Pa'zasiTE, Fr. [parafito, It. parafitus, Lat. of magao:r®-, from mage, 


and 9:7S-, Gr. corn] a king of the prieſts, among the ancients, or a mi- 


growing on trees, and fo called 


niſter of the ; or (as others) a gueſt of the prieſt's, whom he invited 


to eat part of the ſacrifices ; hence the word is uſed to fignify a ſmell - 


feaſt, or trencher- friend, a flattering ſpunger or hanger- on; one that fre- 


quents rich tables, and earns his welcome by flattery. Bacon. 


Parasy'Tic, or Paras1'TICAL, adj. [paraſitigue, Fr. wagaomixE-, 


Gr.] pertaining to a paraſite, flattering, wheedling. 


PaRaStTICAL Plants [with botaniſts] a fort of diminutive plants 
ed from their manner of living and feeding, 
which is altogether on others. 2, 

PaRrASI'TICALNESS [of paraſiticus, Lat. of wagaowmrno, Gr. and we/s} 
fawningneſs, flatteringneſs. 

PaK AsOL, Fr. 142 It.] a little moveahle machine, in manner of 
a canopy or umb borne in the hand to ſkreen the head from ſun, 
it S 

A 


called alis. 


PaRASTA “Tx, Lat. = architecture] the ſame that the Italians call 
membrotte, and we pi 8. | 
ParasTATE, Gr. [with architects] a kind of anta or pilaſter built 


by the anciencs, for the ſupport of an arch. 


ParasTATAE, Lat. [with anatomiſts] are certain veſſels enwrapped in 
the ſame coat with the ſpermatic veſſels, which by their various wind- 


. ings compoſe that body that is fixed on the back of the teſtes; the ſame 


See Para. 


as cpididymæ. 


* Lat. [with architects] a pilaſter or ſquare piliar ſet 
in a wall, 
[of wagar;:pw, Gr. to turn aſide] a diſtortion, 


PARASTRE MMA, Lat. 
ParasYNA'NCHE [wagaomayxn1, of mage ow ayxiu, Gr, to ſuffocate 


together] an inſlammation of the muſcles of the upper part of the oeſo- 


cle or 


agus or gullet, attended with a continual fever. Bruno ſays, ** the 
nanche conſilts in the inflammation of thoſe inner parts where the 
| guitur and gula meet; and the ety ſhould ſeem 
to imply as much. | | 

PAR ASY MN, Lat. [wagagumat;, Gr. in the civil law] a conventi- 
unlawful | | 


Lat. liabe, Fr, Sag, of ways, and Ina, 


PAakATHE'SIS, 


maries of the titles of 


xa'srAbgs Gr. [with architects] the poſls or pillars of a door, 


mm: 
Gr. to place beſide] a grammatical figure, where two or mor fabian. 


tives are put in the ſame Caſe, and is called appoftion in Lag 
eren {with printers] the mn Hes wo 
ers. 
Pararussrs [with rhetoricians] is when a ſmall 
given to the 2 wick a —1 to enlarge on „ beds 


bas ow time. 3 _ 

PaRATTLMUus [magari\y®-, of magarie, Gr. to tear | 

a puniſhment 2 on adulterers, among the Greeks, by Fork up] 

by the roots the * growing 2 the fundament. ug up 
PARATTTLA, Lat. [of wage, and rr, Gr. titles | | 

e digel and code. ] Hort notes or fun. 
Paraval't ſin common law] the lower tenant, or he w 

to one who 50 his fee of another. | : who is tenen 


PARAZ ON [wagatuor, Gr.] a term uſed 
n or comman. 


Wo cro. 


ter rounded at the two ends, in the manner of a truncheo 
2 ſtaff; or a kind of poniard or ſhort ſword, repreſented as worn at the 
girdle. | | | 

To PR BOtU, verb act. ¶ parbouiller, Fr. . 9. d. ; 
boil but in part and not eMC, hly, to half bel. N * 1 

To Pa“ BREAK, verb neut. [brecker, Du.] to vomit, | 
 ParBREaAx, /ub/t. [from the verb] vomit. Her filthy parbreah, all the 
place defiled has. Spen/er. | 

PAR BZUNCLE [with ſailors] a rope uſed in the nature of a pair of 
ſlings, to hoiſe weighty things into „ a ſhip. | 

Parca't [according to the ancient three poddefies w 
prefide over the lives of men. And, — 0 Plato, 2 —— 
of Neceſſity and Deſtiny. Theſe (as the poets fable it) ſpun the hives 
men; Clotho held the diſtaff and ſpun the thread; Lacheſis turned 
wheel; and Atropos cut the thread of life. 

PA EL [of parcelle, Fr. particella, It. partezilla, Sp.) 1. Part, pox. 
tion of any whole taken ſeparately. Two parcels of the white . 
egg. Arbuthnot, 2. A ſmall bundle. 3. A quantity or maſs, Be 
ſes various ſizes of its fluid and globular parcels. Newton, 4, A 
number of perſons, in contempt. 5. Any number or quantity, in con- 
tempt. By a parcel of fair words. COP. 

To PARCEL out, verb ad. [of parcelle, Fr.] 1. To divide into por» 
tions, to diſtribute into parcels. 
ſpeare. 

To 


the 


Paxcei @ Seam [ſea phraſe] is to lay a narrow piece of canvas 
— a hand's breadth upon the ſeam of a ſhip that has been newly 4 
calked. 8 . as | 


Parcer Makers [in the exchequer] two officers, who make the par- E 


cels of the eſcheator's accounts, and deliver the ſame to one of the au- 
ditors of that court. 5 | 
PaK CENER I. common law] is when one dies poſſeſt of an eftate, 
and has ifſue only daughters; ſo that the lands deſcend to thoſe daugh. W 
ters, who are called parceners, and are but as one heir; alſo if ſiſters ate 
heir to one who has no iſſue. | | | 
Pa'xctners [according to cuſtom] are the ſons of a man who dies | 
having poſſeſſion of lands in gavel kind, as in Kent, and ſome other 
franchiſed places. | 
Pa“ RCENERY. See PARCINARY. | | 
To Parcn, verb a. [from r, Gr. ſays Junius, of percogu, 


Lat. ſays Skinner; neither of them ſeem ſatisfied with their conjecture: 


perhaps from peruſius, burnt, to peruſt to parch; or from parchment, | 
the effect of fire upon parchment being almoſt proverbial] to burn flight- 
ly and ſuperficially, to ſcorch, to dry up. Ray. 
To Parcn, werb neut. to be ſcorched. Many corns will dry and 
parch into barley. Mortimer. ; 
 Pa'rcniNG, part. [of parch] burning or drying up. | 
 P&a/RCHMENT { parchemin, Fr. pergamino, Sp. pergaminbo, Port. of pr. 
gamena, It. and Lat. of Pergamus in Aſia the Leſs, becauſe invented 
there, when Ptolemy prohibited the exportation of paper from Egypt] 
ſkins of ſheep, Ec. dreſſed for writing. Among traders, the ſkins of 
ſheep are called parchment, and thoſe of calves vellum. | 
| ParcfymENT-MA'KER [of parchment and maker] he who dreſſes parch- 
ment, a J 
Pax ex AR v, Aab. ¶ panſanier, Fr. in law] a holding or poſſeſing of 


land by joint tenants, otherwiſe called c , pro indiviſo, i. e. with- 
out dividing the common inheritance, 2 if they refuſe to divide their 
common inheritance, and chuſe rather to hold it jointly, they are fad to 
hold in parcinarie. Cowel,. ye | 
ParD, or ds roles Yoo [pardes, pardalis, Lat.] the leopard. l 
denotes in poetry any of the ſpotted beaſts. f 
Pa'x Dbox, Fr. [perdeno, It. perdon, Sp. perdam, Port.] 1. ＋ 
of an offender, eſpecially that which God gives to finners. 2. Totes, 
neſs of a crime, indulgence. Entertained with ſome pardon among -| 
friends. Wotton. 3. Remiſfion of penalty. 4. Forgiveneſs received. 
Secure in his parder, but miſerable in the ignorance of it. South. f. 
Warrant of forgiveneſs, or exemption from r f _ 
Pando [in law] a remiſſion or forgiveneis of a felonious, or 


offence againſt the king. 
2 (in _ law] an 1 ce 2 the pope grants to fup- 
poſed penitents, for the remiſſion of the pain of purgatory. : 
ParDoN [ex gratia regis] is ſuch a pardon us the king affords with 
on, or ſome other circumſtances. 


ſome ſpecial regard to the 
: of law] is ſuch as the law of equity alon? 


Pax box [by the courſe 
for a light offence. 


To ParDoN, werb a#, nner, Fr. perdenave, It. br, Sp. 
1. To forgive an offence 1 2. To remit a nent or Pe 
nalty due to a crime. To excuſe an offender. de pardened, w 


PA'RDONABLE, adj. R. [perdonabile, It.) that may 
= excuſable. 6 4 faſceptbility of or for- 
A'RDONABLENESS donable] ſuſceptibility of pardon 
giveneſs, venialneſs, — two together, and this concelt of ts 
natural pardonablene/s of fin vaniſhes away. Hall. 
Pa'tDONABLY, adv. {of pardenable] excuſably, venially. 
Pa'rDoxeR [of pardon] one who forgives another. b 
Pa'spontks [antient cuſtoms] were perſons v carried 
ppe's indulgences, and ſold them to any that would bay them, 
whom Luther incenſed the people of Germany. 8 
To Pax R, verb a#. [of parer, Fr. to trim, art, —— from 
Lat. to ſeparate, This word is reaſonably deduced by Eugen they 
the French phraſe parer les ong/er, to dreſs the horſes hoofs, uud thence 
are ſhared by the farrier. Thus we ürſt ſaid pare your nah; — 


of 


2. To make up into a maſs, 50... ; 


PAR 


A ſened the word to general uſe. Jobn/on] 1. To eut off extremities, 

cut from the ſurface, to diminiſh. All the mountains were pared off 
he earth. Burnet. 2. To cut off by little and little. 

PaRs'CBASIS, Lat. — Gr.] a rhetorical figure, where the 

in ſubject is m. bs 
ot Lax. [in rhetoric] a reſemblanee of a thing, a figure the 

/lufie in Latin. | 

e Lat. [wagrypenr, Gr. a derivative] a rhetorical figure 
which joins words together, as wwi/e, 44/dom, &c. | 

ParEco'RIC, adj. [Wagnyogira, of magyrogrw, Gr. to mitigate] having 

power in medicine to comfort, mollify and auuage. 

Paraco'RiCs, Jaht. medicines which comfort, mitigate, and aſſuage 
Fraun Lon [eagiAzer, Gr. a drawing out into length] a grammatical 
jgure, in which a word or ſyllavle is added to the end of another, as 


 Pans'LIUM, Lat. [wagnwov, of mage and e-, Gr. the ſun] a mock 
ſun, a meteor appearing on each fide of the ſun. 
PaxzTAA Brava, the root of a plant growing in Mexico, &c. ac- 
counted a ſpecific for the cure of the ſtone and gravel. | ; 
Pare MPTOSIS, Lat. [wagyumruor;, Gr. a falling or coming in be- 
tween; with grammarians] a figure, when a letter is added in the mid- 
de of a word, as aJog, for wong, a city. | d 
'  P,axewPTOSIS [with phyſicians] is when the blood ſlides from the 
heart into the great artery. 
ParencE'PHALOS, Lat. [of magryxiPanr®r, of mare, near, and eyxe- 
Gr. the brain] the ſame as the cerebellum. | 
Pare'NCHYMA, Lat. [wagryxvua, Gr. effuſion] a porous or ſpongy 
ſubſtance, in phyſic, the peculiar ſubſtance of ſeveral parts of the bo- 


dies of animals, as the heart, liver, lungs, ſpleen, &c. alſo ſometimes 


it is uſed for all the bowels. | 

PareENCHYMA of a Plant [according to Dr. Grew] the pith, or pays 
or that inner part of the plant, through which the juice is ſuppoſed to 
ditributed. | | | 

PARENCHY MATOUS, adj. {magryxvpa, Gr.] relating to the parenchy- 
ma, ſpongy. Grew. 15 

Pars 'NCHYMOUS Parts [in old anatomy] ſuch fleſhy parts of the 
body as fill up the void ſpaces between the veſſels, and do not conſiſt of 
veſſels themſelves ; but it has ſince been diſcovered, by means of micro- 
ſcopes, that all the parts of an animal body are nothing elſe but a net- 
york of ſmall veſſels and canals. e e 

PakE'xESsISs, the ſame with parancfis, perſuaſion. | . 

PanenT, ſabſt. ¶ parents, Fr. parenti, It. are only uſed in the plural 
number, and ſignify relations in general; parens, Lat.] a father or mo- 
ther. All true virtues are to honour true religion as their parent. 


Hooker. 

PAT AOR, Fr. [parentaggio, It. parentela, Sp] extraction, birth, 
condition with reſpect to the rank of parents. | 

Pare 'NTAL, ad}. [parentalis, Lat.] pertaining to parents, becoming 


8 [among the Romans] ſolemnities and banquets held at 
the obſequies of relations and friends. | N LE 
ParENTA'TION [Parentatum, ſup. of parento, Lat.) the performance of 
funeral ſolemnities, ſomething done or ſaid in honour of the dead. 
Pare'NTHES1S ¶ parentheſe, Fr. parenteſi, It. and Sp.] the marks () 
that include a clauſe that is put into a ſentence, which may be left out 
in reading, and yet the ſenſe remain intire. In vain is my perſon ex- 
cepted by a parentheſis of words. K. Charles. 5 
„ PageEnTHESLs [Sage De of wage, w and 119, Gr. to place] an 
mterpoſition, a putting between. | Poe | 
PagevTHESIs [with grammarians] a figure, when ſome vowel is put 
into a middle of a word, as roo; for woo. 
PARENTHE TICAL, adj. [of parenthefis] pertaining to a parentheſis, 
Pare 'nTICIDE [parenticida, parenticidium, parentes, and cædo, Lat. to 
ſay] a killer, or the killing of a father or mother. | 
. * RER [of pare] an — to cut away the ſurface of any thing. 


Parz'ns [in traffic] a term borrowed from the Italians, ſignifying ad- 
vice or counſel of a merchant or perſon negociating; for that ſuch a per- 
fon being conſulted on any point, introduces his anſwer in Italian with a 
m pare, i. e. it ſeems to me, or, I think. This begins to be naturalized 


us, 
Pare 'nca [ or wg, Gr.] an appendix. | 
Parny'rGA Cin 2 or appendages, made by way 
ornament to a principal work. OY 
. PanERGA [in painting] little pieces or compartiments on the ſides or 
i the corners of the principal piece. og: 
A RERGY [of wage and 18%, Gr. work] ſomething done by the by, 
zething unimportant. The ſcripture being ſerious and commonly 
ans, ſuch parergres, it will be unreaſonable to condemn all laughter. 
rown | 


P aste, Lat. the diſeaſe called the palſy. RY 
eker (prob. of paries, Lat. a wall] plaiſter for covering of a 
wall, plaiſter laid upon the roof or cieling of a room. Of Engliſh tale 
ner ſore is called plaiſter, or parger, the finer, ſpand. Woed- 


PA, oed ag. from the ſubſt.] to plaiſter, to cover with 
* 2 : J to p | | 


fn, Government 
PanopTER [of parges] a | 
Pa'nceTING, 2 40. [of parge:} plaiſtering of walls, cielings, &c, 
uLion, [wagunc, of Sage and ue, Gr. the ſun] a mock 


„ PA'nuvpary wapvwary, Gr.] the ſound of the ſtring of a muſical 
ultument that i next to the 82 . 

nian Marble, an excellent ſort of white marble. | 
enz Tia Ofc, Lat. [in anatomy} the third and fourth bone of 
hey; n, ſo called becauſe they form the parietes or ſides of the 


MIBrate, See Paar. «Yes 
SANE TARY, ſubſt. parietaire, Fr. paries, Lat.] a wall. 
n Lat. fand botaniſts] the herb pellitory of ou 
88 ſin ] the i or membranes whi 
ande bellow — Aon | 8 
b. an, Lat. Fed tue · love or one 
uvex, 4% [parietit, gon. of parie, 


it, 2 wall] conſlituting 


PAR 


the ſides or walls. The lower part of the pariera/ and upper part of the 
temporal bones. _ 1 

5 e, Jubft. [of pare] that which is pared off any thing, the 
rind. | 

Pa'rtsh [paroifſe, Fr. parrochia, It. parrichia, Sp. paròguia, Port. of 
parochia, Lat, mapourica, Gr. i. e. accolarum conventus, accolatus, ſatra 
vicinia, oa a diſtrict, diviſion of a city, hundred; &c, which has 
particular officers, and in eccleſiaſtical affairs, is under the particular 
charge of a ſecular prieſt. Every church is either cathedral, conventual, 
or parochial, Cathedral is that where there is a biſhop ſeated, ſo called 
a cathedra : conventual conſiſts of regular clerks, profeſſing ſome order 
of religion, or of a dean and chapter, or other college of Primal men: 
Parochial, is that which is inſtituted for ſaying divine ſervice and admi- 
niſtering the holy ſacraments to the people dwelling within a certain 
compaſs of ground near unto it. See PROC HA. 

Pak isn, 4%. 1. belonging to the pariſh, having the care of the pa- 
riſh. The leaſt pariſb office. Arbuthnot and Pope. 2. Maintained by 
the pariſh. The pariſb girl. Gay. | | 

PaRr1'SHIONER | Ain Lat, paroiſſion, Fr.] an inhabitant of a pariſh, 
one belonging to ſuch a diſtrict. _ | 

Par1'sTHMIA [wagoJpa, of ma, near, or fide of, and 0, Gr. 
a part of the throat ſo named] two glandules or kernels joined together, 
and . one common cavity which opens into the mouth, the — as 
tonſilæ and amygdalz, 5 

PARISYLLA'BICAL Nouns [in grammar] ſuch as conſiſt of equal 
<4 mg or which have not more ſyllables in one caſe than in an- 
other. . | 

Pa'riTOR, fſulf. Jones apparitor] a beadle, a ſammoner of the 
courts of civil law. Dryden. | 

Pa'rITY [parite, Fr parats, It. paritas, Lat.] equality, reſemblance. 
Parity of reaſon. Swift. Re | 

Park [parc, Fr. parco, It. peappoc, peanpue, Sax.] an incloſure 
ſtocked with wild beaſts of chaſe, which a man may have by prelcrip- 
tion or the king's * According to Mawood, a park is a place for 
privilege for wild beaſts of venery, and alſo for other wild beaſts that 
are beaſts of the foreſt and of the chace. 

To Park, verb a. ow the ſubſt.] to incloſe as in a park. How 
are we park'd and bounded in a pale? Shakeſpeare. 

Park of Artillery [in a camp] a poſt ont of cannon ſhot ; where the 
cannon, artificial fires, powder, and other warlike ammunition are kept 
and guarded. | = ky 

PARK of Proviſion {in a camp] a place in the rear of every regiment 
which is taken up by the ſutlers who follow the army with proviſions, 
and ſell them to the ſoldiers. h 

Park {for fiſhing] a very large net diſpoſed on the brink of the ſea, 
having only one hole that looks towards the ſhore, and which becomes 
2 after the flood is gone off, ſo that the fiſh have no way left to 
eſcape. : | : | 

Park [with ſhepherds] a moveable paliſade ſet up in the field, to 
incloſe the ſheep in to feed in the night-time. 

Park Bote fn law] a being free from the duty of ineloſing a park. 

PA'RKER [of park] a park-keeper. Ainſavorth. 

Park Leaves, an herb. | | 

Pa'RLE, uh. [of parler, Fr.] talk, diſcourſe, oral diſcuſſion of any 
they: Our trumpet call'd you to this gen'ral parle. Shakeſpeare. 

o PAa'kLEY, verb neut. [of parler, Fr.] to confer or talk with, to 
diſcuſs any thing orally. Kuolles. | 

ParLEY [of parler, Fr. to ſpeak} a conference with an enemy about 


ſome affair or propoſal, oral treaty, diſcuſſtion by word of mouth. Seeks 


rather by parley to recover them than by the ſword. Sidney. | 

To Beat @ ParLEY, or To Sound a PakLEy [military term] is to 
give the ſignal for ſuch a conference, by beat of drum or ſound of trum- 
pet; which is uſually done by the beſieged, in order to ſurrender the 
place upon conditions or terms, and alſo by the beſiegers, to have liber- 
ty to bury their dead. | 

PA'RLIAMENT [parkiamentum, L. Lat. parlement, of parlementer, Fr. 
parlamento, It. and Sp.] the ſenate or chief counſel of a nation; 
eſpecially in England and France. They meet together to make or alter 
laws, and to debate matters of importance relating to the common- 
wealth. It conſiſts of the three eſtates of the realm, the king, the lords 
ſpiritual, the lords eng i » and the commons, This aſſembly or 
court is of all others the higheſt and of greateſt authority. Cowel. 

PARLIAMENT, in the Inns of Court, the members being convened to- 
gether to conſult about the common affairs of their reſpective houſes. 

Clerk of the PARLIAMENT, an officer who records all acts done in this 
high court, and engroſſes them fairly in parchment rolls, in order to be 
kept for poſterity. | +18 

ARLIAME'NTARY, adj. ¶ parliamentaire, Fr.] pertaining to, or agree- 
able with the method of parhament, enacted by parliament, Parliamen- 
tary acts or conſtitutions. Hale. 

ParLiame nTuM Indoforum, i. e. the parliament of the unlearned; 
a parliament held at Coventry the 6th of Henry IV. fo called, becauſe 
by ſpecial pr to the ſheriffs of the counties, no perſon was to be 
called that was ſkilled in the law. | 

PARLIAMENTUM ſu/anum, i. e. the mad parliament ; held at Oxfard, 
in the 41ſt of Henry III. ſo called, becauſe the lords came with great 
retinues of armed men, and many matters were tranſacted againſt the 
king's prerogative. | 

ARLIAMENTUM Diabolicum, i. e. the deviliſh parliament ; a parlia- 
ment held at Coventry, the 38th of Henry IV. wherein Edward, earl 
of march, who was afterward crowned king, was attainted. 

PARLIAMENTUM de la Bonde, a parliament in the time of king Ed- 
ward II. to which the barons came armed, with coloured bands on their 
ſleeves, for diſtinction, againſt the two Spencers. | 

PARLIAMENTUM Religioſum, i. e. the religious parliament z a con- 
ference held in the parlour or common of a monaſtery. 

PLO [parlatorio, It. parler, of parler, Fr. to ſpeak] 1. A lower 
room for the entertainment of company. 2. [In nunneries] a little 
room or cloſet where people talk to the nuns through a grated window, 
3. A room in monaſtries, where the religious meet and converſe, 

Pa'xLous [this might ſeem to come from parler, Fr. but Junius de- 
rives it of perilous, in which ſenſe it anſwers to the Lat. improbas] ſhrewd, 
ſuhtil, keen, ſpritely, waggiſh. Paſſing prudent, and a parlaus wit. 
_- [q. prerieſneſe, Fr.] uncapableneſs of being yy 


* 


PAR 


Spoken commonly in an ill ſenſe; alſo keenneſs of temper, quickneſs ; 


which is the more uſual ſenſe. 
Pa'ama [with antiquaries] a ſort of ancient buckler, 
Parma c TTY, ht. corruptly for /perma ceti. Ainſworth, 
| Parwesa'n [of Parma, in Italy] a fort of delicate cheeſe. 5 
Pax EL, diminut. [ q. d. petronella, the name of a woman] a laſcivi- 
ous woman, a confident girl, a punk, a ſlut. Obſolete. S dinner. 
| Paro'cnia {wapoura, Gr.] an aſſembly of neighbouring inhabitants. 
PaROchlIA, or pariſh, See PARIsh. 
PaRro'CHIAL, adj. Cparoiſſial, Fr. parrocchiale, It. of parochialis, from 
parochia, L. Lat.] pertaining to a pariſh. Atterbury. ; 
Paro'pic Degree (in an equation] the ſeveral regular terms, in a 


quadratic, cubic, or biquadratic equation, &ec. the indices of whoſe 


powers aicend or deſcend orderly, in an arithmetical progreſſion. 
Paropo'NTiIDEs [wapodorriong, wape and corre, of odo, Gr. a 
tooth] certain iwellings in the gums, 


PA ROD Y [ parodie, Fr. parodia, Lat. of xa po, of magn, by, and 


099», Gr. a way, 9. 4. trite, or paſſing current yrs Kev people] a po- 


pular maxim, adage or proverb; alſo a poetical ' om ntry, conſiſting in 
applying the verſes of ſome ars by way of ridicule, to another, or in 
turning a ſerious work into burleſque, by endeavouring, as near as can 
be, to obſerve the ſame words, rhimes, and cadences. It is in general a 
kind of writing, in which the words of an author, or his thoughts, are 
taken, and by a ſlight change adapted to ſome new purpoſe. 
But here I conceive the etymology mult be. differently explained. A 
parodic verſe, being that (ſays H. Stephan.) which was ſung in the pa- 
rodos; and the parodos (with him) is the actor's ff fewwing himſelf 
upon the ſtage, I mean before he enters upon his ":m_ and from the pecu- 
liar caſt, not to ſay liberties, taken in theſe kind of ſpeeches, it has been 
conjectured that our modern ſenſe of the word parody comes. But N. B. 
Aristotle, in his Poeticks, ſays, the parodot is the firſt ſpeech which the 


* 


chorus makes; as the ffafimon is her ft ſong without the anapæſt and 


trochec e. 155 | 
To Pa'roDy, verb ad. ¶ parodier, Fr.] to copy by way of parody. I 

have tranſlated or rather parodied a poem of Horace. Pope. 
PaROT MIA, Lat. {wapoun, Gr.] a proverb. | . 


PaxotuiA [with rhetoricians] a proverbial manner of ſpeaking ; alſo 


the continuation of a trope or figure with reſpect to the common uſe, as 
to waſh an Ethiopian and a brick. | | a 
Pa“x ol Demurrer [in law] a privilege allowed to an infant, who is 
ſued concerning lands which came to him by deſcent. | 
. Pako'LEe, Fr. [farela, It. and Sp] word given as an aſſurance, pro- 
miſe given by a priſoner not to go away; as, parole of honour. | 
PaRaoLE [in law] a plea in court. | 


PakOLE [in militiry affairs] is when a priſoner of war is permitted 


to go into his own country, or to his own party, upon his promile to re- 


turn at a time appointed, if not exchanged. 


Leaſe ParoLE [in law] a leaſe by word of mouth, in diſtinction to 


one in writing. =O 
Will Parole. See Wilt. | - 
Paro't1 [in gaming] the double of what was laid at ſtake before. 
Paro'MOEON, Lat. | magoporer, Gr. near-alike] 1. A proverb. 2. A 
figure uſed by grammarians, in which all the words of a ſentence begin 
with the ſame letter, &c. as, O rite, tute, tati, tibi tanta tyranne tulifti. 
And, 3. When ſeveral verbs or nouns are produced like the former, 
only with a little variation of the tenſes and cafes. | 
Pa ONOASTHA, Lat. [wapwroparia, of @azupatiy, Gr. to allude to 
to a name; 1. e. a likeneſs in words] a figure in rhetoric, in which, by 
the change of a letter or ſyllable, ſeveral things are alluded to; as, bo/d- 
er in à buttery than à battery. This figure is by the Latins called agnomi- 
natio. | 58 | 
 Paronycnra, Lat. 8 of ape, near, and one, Gr. the 
nail] a preternatural ſwelling or fore under the root of the nail of one's 
finger; a felon or whitlow, the ſame as panaratium. | 
Yaro'nywous, or PARono'MOUS, adj. the latter is more analogous, 
| [of mapa and wowan, Gr. name] reſembling another word. The 1yno- 
nomous and the paronymous Or kindred nimes. Watts. | 
Paro'PTEs1s [ wapow]no%w, of mage, and owlaw, Gr. to roaſt] 1. The 
act of roaſting or Loiling. 2. [With ſurgeons] a kind of burning, an- 
tiently uted in divers diſeaſes. | 
ParoQUE'T, /ſubſt. ¶ parroguet, or perroquet, Fr.] 
arrat,”” 
, Paro'TIDEs [mafwrid;, of wage, near, or fide of, and wrog, gen. of 
g, Gr. an ear] certain glandules or kernels under and behind the ears; 
alſo a ſwelling of thoſe kernels, commonly called a ſwelling of the al- 
monds of the ears; diſeaſes being ſometimes denominated from the parts 
which they effect. Thus with Hir rock Ars, ſplenes are diſiempered 
2 and, by parity of argument, parotides are diſtempered kernels ſo 
calle | | 


a ſmall ſpecies of 


Paro'T1s, abſt. plural of parotides. See ParoTIDES. 

. Paro'xysm [paeroxy/me, Fr. parofiſmo, It. paroxy/mus, Lat. magoZvop, 
of magotrw, Gr. to make very ſharp] the acceſs or coming on of a fit of 
a fever, ague, or other diſtemper ; — exacerbation of a diſeaſe. 
The fury of an hyſteric paroxy/m. Harvey. 

Pa'tzELs [in a ſhip] thoſe frames that are made of trucks, ribs, and 
ropes, which go about the maſts, and are made faſt to the yards 
at both ends; fo that the yards may flide up and down the maſts by them. 
_ Pa'kRicive, Fr. [parricide, It, the murderer, and parricidio, It. the 
crime, paricida, Sp. of parricida, parricidium, Lat.] 1. The killer of a fa- 
ther, one who deſtroys his parent. 2. The killing of a father or parent, 
murther of one to whom reverence is due, His crvelties and parricides 
weighed down his virtues, Bacon. 3. One who deftroys or invades 
hoftilly any to whom he owes particular reverence; as one's country or 
patron. 4. Treaſons againſt one's country, e 

PARICIDAL, PaRkRiICiDIal, or PaRRIcTDiovs, adj. [parricida, 
Lat.] relating to parricide, committing parricide. Brown. 

Pa'rroT 557 Fr! 1 bird, of the hooked bill 
ſpecies, remarkable for the ex 

To PAR Y, verb neut. [parer, Fr.] to put by thruſts, to fence. | 

Pa'zxyinG [in (ni the action of ſaving a man's ſelf, or ſtaving 
off the ſtrokes, &c. offered him by another. | 
Io Pars, verb att. [q. d. dividere in partes, Lat. to divide into 
parts] to expound a leſſon according to the rules of grammar, to reſolve 
a ſentence into the elements and parts of ſpeech, A word only uſed in 
grammar ſchooks, | | | 

Paasiuo 


imitation of the human voice. * 


xious, adj, [arſimonia, Lat.) ſaving, ſparing, frugal, cove» 


8 TK. 


tous. It is ſometimes taken in a good ſenſe, and ſometimes in | 
Pars1Mo'NiousLY [of — covetouſly, — * 
Swift. | | —_ | 10 
Par$1Mo'NloUSNESS, or Pa'R8IMONY, ſubft. [of parſmoni 
co 21 Lat.] ſparingneſs, diſpoſition 4 Pak 1 5 K dp. 
2 niggardlineſs. : | 
A'RSLEY [par/li, Brit. perfil, Fr. petroſellino, Tt. perexi] 1 
"ou perm apium, 1 Aa Gr.] an erb. 1 Fug 
ARSLEY Pert [of pierre, Fr. a ſtone] an herb good agai 
or ſtone in the ki dos. g int the n 
Macedonian Pa xsLE V, Hedge ParsLEY, Cc. ſeveral herbs, 
Pa'RsNIr [of 3 Lat.] an edible root. 
Paso. 1. The miniſter or rector of a pariſh, one that has a b 
chial charge or the cure of ſouls. From parocheanus, the pariſh — 
2. A clergyman in general. Tickling the parsen as he lies — 
Shakeſpeare.. 3. It is applied to the teachers among the preſbyterians,” 
Par80N Imparſonne in law] one who is put in poſſeſſion of a church 
whether appropriate or preſentative by the act of another. „ 
PAa'R8ONAGE, a ſpiritual living, the benefice of a pariſh, compoſed of 


glebe land, tithes, and other offerings of the * . ſet * for the 


maintenance of the miniſter of a particular church; alſo the mano 
houſe of a parſon. | | ppg 

ParT (partie, Fr. parte, It. Sp. and Port. pars, Lat.] 1. A pi 
any thing, ſomething leſs than the. whole, a L of "Bo 8 
ſidered as divided or diviſible. 2. Member. All the parts were formed 
in his mind into one harmonious body. Locke. 3. That which in divi. 
ſion falls to each. But ſure my part was nothing but the ſhame. Dryden. 
4. Share, concern. We have no part in David. 2 Samuel, x. Side, 
party. That natural ambition might take part with reaſon. Gland 
6. Something relating or belonging to. For Zelmane's part, ſhe would 
have been * of the fall. Staney. 7. Particular office or character 
Accuſe not na- ure, ſhe hath done her part. Milton. 8. Character ap- 
propriated in a play. 9. Buſineſs, duty. Inſtructed for the military pure 
as they may defend themſelves. 10. Action, conduct, 11. Relation 
reciprocal, The terms of this covenant on God's part and ours. Tilly 
Jon. 12. In good part; as, well done. God accepteth it in good part, 
Hooker. 13. [In the plural] qualities, powers, faculties or accompliſh. 
ments. Where are all heroical parts, but in Amphialus ? Sidney. 14, 
[In the plur.] quarters, regions, diſtricts. No man was in cur parts | 
ſpoken of, but he. Sidney. | 

Pax [with anatomiſts] is that of which the whole body is compoſed, Bj 
and partakes with it of common life and ſenſe. | 

ParT {in logic] is that which refers to ſome univerſal as its whole, 
in which ſenſe the ſpecies are the parts of a genus. 

ParT, adv. partly, in ſome meaſure. Shakeſpeare. 

Proportional Part [with mathematicians] a part, or number agreea- 
ble, and analogous to ſome other number or part; or a medium to find 


out ſome number or part unknown by proportion and equality of rea- 


lon. | | | 
Pak r. or Draa [in riding academies] the motion and action of a 
horſe when put on at full ſpeed. {EC 
EſSjential PART, is that whereby, with the concurrence of ſome others, 
an eſſential whole is conſtituted, as the body and ſoul are the eſſential 
parts of a man. Se ha | 
Aliguant Parr, is a quantity which being repeated any number of 


times, becomes always either greater or leſs than the whole; thus 5 8 


an aliquant part of 17. ' 

Aliquot PART, a quantity which being repeated any number of times, 
becomes equal to an integer, as 6 is an aliquot part of 24. | 

Pax r [in muſic] a piece of the ſcore or partition, written by itſelf 
for the convenience of the muſician. . 1 

A Sul ſtantive or Potential Paæ r [with logicians] is that which is 
contained in ſome univerſal whole, as John and I homas, in man; 2 
man and a lion, in animal. | | 

To Paar, verb act. ¶ partire, It. and Lat.) 1. To divide into parts, 
to ſhare, to diſtribute. 2. To ſeparate, to diſunite. A chariot of fire 
parted them both aſunder. 1 Kings. 3. To break into pieces. Part it 
in pieces. Leviticus. 4. To keep aſunder. In the narrow ſeas that 
part the French and Engliſh. Shakeſpeare. 5. To ſeparate combatants. 
The ſtumbling night did part our weary pow'rs. &. are. 
ſecern. And parts and ftrains the vital juices. Prior. 

To PakrT, verb next. 1. To be ſeparated. Powerful hands will not 
part eaſily. Milton 2. To quit each other. We muſt part as all human 
creatures have parted. Swift. 3. To take farewel. They parted from 
him with tears in their eyes. Sift, 4. To have ſhare. They ſhall have 
fart alike. Jaiab. 5. [ Partir, Fr.] to go away, to ſet out. 6. Io part 
with, to quit, to reſign, to loſe, to be ſeparated from. In fear of part- 
ing with her beloved Lad Taylor. 

Pa'RTAGE, Fr. a partition, act of ſharing or 


dividing. It is a word 


merely French, This partage of things men have made practicable. 


Locke. | i þ 
Pa'RTABLE, adj. [of part] ſuch as may be parted, diviſible. age 
To PAR TAKE, verb neut. fret. partook, part. paſ. p lo 
part and take ; from tager, Dan. tacken, — 1. To have part of ny 
thing, to take ſhare with; with i». How far brutes partake in this 
culty, is not eaſy to determine. Locke. 2. To participate, to have ſome- 
thing of the property, nature, claim, or right; with /. The _ 
of the dutchy of Lancaſter partake: partly of a judge, and partly 41. 
attorney general. Bacon. 3. To be admitted to, not to be excl Ty 
with of: You may partake of any thing we fay. Shakeſpeare. 4. f 
combine, to enter into ſome deſign; an unuſual ſenſe. As it 7 
factions and partakings, ſo it keeps the rule and adminiſtration © 
laws uniform. "Hale, | {1 doi 
1. To ſhare, to have part. 2. To 


To PAR TAKE, werb at. 


to part or ſhare, to extend participation ; obſolete. 21 
An TAK ER [of partake) 1. A ſharer, or partner in \gr yours 
one that takes part in any thing, an afſociate with. 2. Accompt® 
aſſociate. And drew with him complices and partakers. 72 ded in 
Pa'tTED, part, pafſ. [of to part; pertitus, Lat. parti, F.] 
to arts. . . * 
a'rTsR [of part] one that parts or ſeparates. 1 . 
n r. Tri — that open part of 2 8 
which perſons enter coming out of the houſe comm ſet w 


or divided into beds, or encompaſſed with platbands. | 
 Pa'ntss Finis, xc. an exception taken againſt a fine levied. Basel 
PA'RTIAL, adi. [Fr. parziale, It. parciah Sp. of part, Lat.] l. 


6. To BB 


A 


ess intereſt or party, inclined antecedently to favour one fide more 
geen e 5 Inclined to favour without reaſon. Self- love will 
5 men partial to themſelves. Locke. 3. Affecting only one part, ſub- 
iſing only in a part, not eneral, univerſal or total. If we compare 
theſe partial diflolutions of the earth, with an univerſal diſſolution; 


— 1aLITY, or Pa'RTtALNES3 [partialits, Fr. parzialita, It. par- 
cialidad, Sp.] © ſiding too much with a party, a being more on the one 


than the other, unequal ſtate of the judgment and favour of one 


above the other, without = reaſon. 


To PaRTIALIZE, verb act. [partialiſer, Fr.] to make partial ; a word 
aps peculiar to Shakeſpeare, but not unworthy of general uſe. 
Pa/eTIALLY, adv. [of partial] 1. With unjuſt favour or diſlike, 2. 


ſa part, not totally. Obſcurely and partially figured in the ſhadows of 
the law. Rogers. 


B1LITY [of partible] ſeparability, ſuſceptibility of diviſion. 
23 adj. [of per?) that may be parted, ſeparable, diviſible. 


Make the moulds partible, glued or cemented together, that you may 
open them. Bacon. | 


Part) CIPABLE, ad. [of participate] that may be ſhared or partaken. 


Norris. 


pak TT CAN, adj. Fr. ſharing, having ſhare or part. Bacon. 
To Pax TTC ATE, verb neut. | participer, Fr. participare, It. partici- 


jatum, up. of participo, Lat.] 1. To partake, to have ſhare. 2. To 
have part of more things than one. Few creatures participate of the na- 
ure of plants and metals both. Bacon. 3. To have part of ſomething 
common with another. The ſpecies of audibles ſeem to participate more 
with local motion. Brown. | 


To Pax TIC ATE, verb at. to partake, to receive part of, to ſhare, 


Hooker. 


ParTICIPA'TION [ participazione, It. participacidn, Sp. participatio, 


Lat.] 1. The ſtate of ſharing ſomething in common. 2. The act or ſtate 
of partaking or having part of any thing. And covets more or leſs the 
participation of God himſelf. Hooker. 
ares; To drive convenient participation of the general ſtore into a great 
number of well-deſervers. Raleigh. - | 


3. Diſtribution, diviſion into 


ParTICIHPIAL, adv. [ participialis, Lat. with grammarians] belong- 


ing to, or that is of the nature or a participle. 


PaRTICIPIAL, ſubſt. an adjective derived of a verb, tho? not an abſo- 


lute participle. 1 
6 [of participial] in a participial ſenſe, in the 


manner of a participle. : l 
Pa/kTICIPLE [ participe, Fr. participio, It. and Sp. of participium, Lat.] 

1. One of the eight parts of ſpeech, ſo called becauſe it partakes the quali- 

ties both of a noun and a verb, as teaching, taught. A participle is a parti- 

cular ſort of adjective, formed from a verb, and, together with its ſigni- 

cation of action, paſſion, or ſome other manner of exiſtence, ſignifying 

the time thereof. Clarke's L. Grammar. 2. Any thing that participates 

of different things. The par/icip/es or confiners between plants and liv- 

ing creatures, are ſuch as are fixed. Bacon. 

— 1 Fr. particola, It. in the latter, particella, It. in 
the firſt ſenſe of particula, Sp. and Lat.] 1. A ſmall parcel, or little part. 
2. [In ſpeech] a ſmall or undeclinable word. Men were not curious 
what ſyllables or particles of ſpeech they uſed. Hooker. | 

Pa'gTICLEs [in phyſics] the minute parts of a body, of an aſſem- 
lage or coalition of ſeveral or many of which natural bodies are com- 
Fea adj. y [ particulier, Fr. particolare, It. of particula- 
ri, Lat.] 1. Peculiar, fingular. 2. Relating to ſingle perſons, not ge- 
teal. 3. Individual, diſtinct from others. One plant draweth ſuch a 
particular juice out of the earth. Bacon. 4. Attentive to things fingle 
and diſtinct, I have been particular in examining. Locke. 5. Single, 
tot general. Szdney. 6. Odd, uncommon, having fomething that emi- 
rently diſtinguiſhes one from another. i 1 

Putt cular, /ubf. 1. A ſingle inſtance, a ſingle point. 2. Indi- 
'idual, private perſon. The greateſt intereſt of particulars to advance 
the good of community. L'Eftrange. 3. Private intereſt. 4. Private 
character, ſingle ſelf, ftate of an individual. For his particular [I'll re- 
ctive him gladly. Shakeſpeare. 5. A minute detail of things ingly enu- 
merated. Ihe reader has a particular of the books. Ayliffe. 6. Diſtinct, 
not general recital. Authors aſcribe to each of them in particulur the 
ſcience which they have invented. Dryden. 

Pax TrTcuLAAISsTH [of particular; with polemical divines] one who 
holds particular grace, 5. e. that Chriſt died for the ele& only, c. not 
for mankind in general. T> 

ParTICULa'riTY, or PaRT1'CULARNESS [particularite, Fr. partico- 
larita It. of particulare, Lat. or particular, Eng.] 1. Something pecu- 
lar, ſingular. 2. Diſtin& notice or enumeration, not general aiſertion. 

ending to purticularities what kingdoms he ſhould overcome. Siduey. 

3 Singleneſs, individuality. Upon which concluſions groweth in parti- 
ularity, the choice of good and evil. Hoooker. 4. Petty account, pri- 
vate incident. To ſee L titles that were moſt agreeable to ſuch an em- 
peror, the flatteries that he lay moſt open to, with the like particulari- 
lier. Addiſon. 5. Something belonging to ſingle perſons. 

To ParTi'cuLarize, verb af. | particulariſer, Fr.] to enlarge upon 
particulars, to give a particular account of, to detail, to ſhew minutely. 
Particularizes his deſcent from Benjamin, Atterbury. 

ARTI'CULARLY, adv. [of particular] 1. Diſtinctly, ſingly, not uni- 
rerlally, 2. Peculiarly, ſingularly, extraordinarily. This exact pro- 
piety of Virgil I particularly regarded. Dryden. | : 

0 Particulars, verb neut. [of particular] to make mention 
ln ly : obſolete. Camden. 2 

ARTILB Ape [with aſtrologers] the moſt exact and full aſpe& that 
Un be; ſo termed becauſe it conſiſts preciſely in ſo many parts or de- 
Vers, as are requiſite to compleat it. * 

Pa'tTING, part. of part . reſiners] one of their methods of ſepa- 

gold and ſilver, which is done by aqua fortis. ; 

PARTISAN [pertiſan, Fr. partigiana, It. parteſana, Sp.] 1. A kind 
of ; 

or pike. 2. [ Parti, Fr.] an adherent to a faction, a favourer 

A Wetter of a party. 3. [In military affairs] the commander of a 
wh. one who is very dextrous at-commanding a party, and knowing 
iy gantry very well, is employed in ſurprizing the enemy convoys, or 

intelligence 4. A commander's leading ſtaff. Ainſworth. 

Arisax Party (a military term] a ſmall body of infantry com- 
2 a partiſan, to make an incurſion upon the enemy, to lurk 


their camp, to diſturb their foragers, and to intercept their — 


ar 6 Fr. [partizione, It; perticidn, Sp. partitio, Lat.] 1. 


PAS 
act of parting, ſharing, or dividing, ſtate of being divided: 2. Divi- 
ſion, ſeparation, diſtinction. Our churches divided by certain partitions, 
Hooker, 3. Part divided from the reſt, ſeparate part. Lodg'd in a ſmall 
partition. Milton. 4. That by which different parts art ſeparated. To 
erect between us and them a partition wall of difference. Hooker, 5. 
Part where ſeparation is made. Dryden. 

PARTITION [in carpentry] that which divides 4 room or apartment 
from another. ry . 

ParTITION ſin law] a dividing of lands among coheirs and part- 
ners. | 
PARTITION, of an eſcutcheon, according to the number of coats that 
are to be on it, are the ſeveral diviſions made in it, when the arms of ſeve- 
ral families are borne in it, on account of intermarriages or otherwiſe. 

To PARTI'T10N, werb a. to divide into diſtinct parts. Bacon. 

* PA'RTLET [in old ſtatutes] the looſe collar of a doublet; to be ſet on 
or taken off at pleaſure; alſo a name given to a hen: the original ſigni- 
fication being a rough or band, or covering for the neck. Hanmer. 

Pa, RTLY, adv. [of part] in part, in ſome meaſure, in ſome degree. 
„ Pa'nTNER [of part; partenger, Du. 9. 4. part-owner] 1. One who 
is joined with another, or takes part with him in ſome concern or affair, 
partaker, aſſociate. 2. One who dances with another. 

To Pa'RTweR, verb act. [from the noun] to join, to aſſociate with a 
partner. Shakeſpeare. | 

ParTNERs [in a ſhip] are ſtrong pieces of timber, bolted to the beams, 
which compaſs and ſhut in the maſts at the deck, ſo as to keep them 
Ready in their ſteps, and prevent them from falling over the ſhip's ſide. 

PARTNERSHIP [of partner] 1. The ſtate of a partner or aſſociate in 
traffic, c. the union of two or more in the ſame trade. 2, Joint in- 
tereſt or property. Dryden. - 6 

ParTo0'K, pret. of partake. See Pax TAKE. | | 

Pa'rTRIDGE [perdrix, Fr. pertris, Wel. pernice, It. jardiz, Sp. and 
Port. of perdix, Lat.] a bird of game. 


Homogeneous Phyſical Pax xs, are thoſe of the ſame denomination with 


ſome other, and having the ſame properties with it. 


Heterogeneous Phyſical Pax fs, are ſuch as are of a different denomina- 


tion from ſome otner, and having different properties with it. 
Similar Pak rs, are ſuch as are to one another, as their wholes are 0 
one another. | . 

ParTu'nDa, or Pa'kTULa [among the Romans] a goddeſs, to 
whom they attributed the care of big. bellied women, and who affiited at 
child-bearing. | 

ParTU'RIENT [parturiens, Lat.] travailing, being in labour, or ready 
to bring fort. | | 

ParTUR1'T1ON [partwrio, Lat.] the act of bringing forth. Brown. 
 Pa'aty [pars, Lat. partie, Fr. parte, It and Sp.] 1. A number of 
perſons confederated by fimilarity ot deſigns or opinions in oppoſitioa 10 
others, a faction. 2. One of two litigants. Calling both parties knaves. 
Swift. 3. One concerned in any affair. 4. Side, perſons engaged 
againſt each other. The peace both parties want, is like to laſt. Dryden. 
5. Cauſe, fide. Egle came in to make their party good. Dryden. 6. 


A ſelect aſſembly. They might be welcome at every party. Swift. 7. 


Particular perſon, a perſon diftin from or oppoſed to another. The 


party ſlain was of Engliſh race. Davies. 8. [In military affairs] a body 


of {oldiery, horſe or foot, ſent out upon ſome expedition; a detachment 
of foldiers; as, he commanded the parry ſent thither. 
ParTy per Pale [in heraldry] is 


middle from top to bottom. 

ParTY per Bend Dexter, repreſents a cut falling upon the upper cor- 
ner of the ſhield on the right hand, and deſcending athwart to the oppoſite 
corner, N Go, 

_ Hy per Fee, repreſents a cut croſs the middle of the ſhield, from 

e to fide. 

ParTy per Bend Siniſſer, intimates that the cut had been on the left 
upper corner, and comes athwart to the lower oppoſite corner. 

ARTY Blue, a company of villains who infeſted the roads in the Ne- 


therlands, belonged to neither army, but robbed on both fides, with- 


out any regard to paſſes. F: 
 PA'gTY-coLouRED, adj. [of party and coloured] having diverſity of co- 
lours. The little party-coloured aſſembly. Addiſon. | 


ParTY Jury, ajury made up of half Engliſh men and half foreigners. | | 


Pal ATY-MAN [of party and mar] a factious perſon, an adherer to a 
party, an abetter of a faction. | 
PARTY WALL [of party and <vall] a wall that ſeparates one houſe 
from the next. ö | | 
Pa'rv1s [a porch, or church-porch, &c.] is applied to the mootings 
or law. diſputes among young ſtudents in the inns of courts ; and alſo to 
that diſputation at Oxford, called d:ſputatio in parwis. 
3 [parwns, Lat. in philoſophy] ſmallneſs, littleneſs. Glan- 
ville. | 
Pa'rvity [parwitas, Lat.] littleneſs, ſmallneſs. Ray, 
Paru'Lis [of Saga, near, and , Gr. a gum] an inflammation in 
the gums, attended with great pain. | 
Pa'rvum & Craſjum in anatomy] the 4th pair of muſcles of che 
head; ſo called, becauſe tho? it is but a little one, it is pretty thick. 
To Party. See Party. | 
Pas, /ub/?. Fr. precedence, right of going foremoſt. 2 
* ang [in ſurgery] an inflammation, rottenneſs, or ſwelling in 
e gums. 
one [Tod, Heb. Nagoya, Gr.] a feſtival of ſeven days, held by 
the Jews in commemoration of their ſignal deliverance, when the deſtroy- 
ing angel flew all the firſt-born of the Egyptians, but paſſed over their 
houſes and ſpared their firſt- born: Alfo the feſtival of Eafter obſerved b 
Chriſtians much about the ſame time, in memory of our ſaviour's de 
and reſurrection. Chriſt our paſſover was ſlain for us.” St. Paul. [See 
PAssovRR.] As to the antiquity of this Chriffien inſtitution, it ſhould 
ſeem to be as old as the apofole age, from the account which Eu/ebius 
ves us from Polycrates, and others; when that hiſtorian deſcribes un- 
1 diviſion in the church, in the 2d century, relating to the time of 
. — it; and where pope Fifor excommunicated all thoſe 4fiatic 
churches, that would not Ae the feaſt upon the ſame day with him. 
A dreadful prelude to that lordly and uſurping [not to ſay antichriſian] 
ſpirit, which the biſhops of Rome, and other great ſees, have, aſter his 
example exhibited! See PeExnTEcosTE. | _ | | 
Pascaa Clauſum, the 1 * day after Eaſter or low ſunday. 
PA'sCHAL, adj. [paſcal, Fr. paſquale, It. * of paſchalis, Lat.] 
belonging to Eaſter; alſo belonging to * ewiſh * 4 


| Pascuar 


y ſome ſuppoſed to fignify, that the 
bearer had received on his ſhield a cut downright or perpendicular in the 
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ſelves in bantering people that paſſed by. climate. 


C 


PAS _ CS) 


Pazenar Rents, are rents or annual duties paid by the inferior clergy place to another, travel, courſe, journey. Though the Paſſage be RY 


to the biſhop, at their Eaſter viſitatioo . | leſome. Wake. 3. Exit or entrance, liberty to paſs, at 
Pasn, ahl. (pax. Sp.] a kiſs. Hanmer. Thou want'ſt a rough paſs. doors oppoſed againſt my paſſage ? Shakeſpeare. 4. The ſtate of 8 my 
Shakeſpeare. | | obſolete. 5. Intellectual admittance, mental acceptance. 6 N re 
6 0 


To Pasn b. of perſlon, Du. to preſs] to daſh together, to cruſh, rence, hap, event, chance. It is no act of common cur. 
to ſtrike. (pro ww 1 0 vt ; 7. Unſettled ſtate, aptneſs by condition or nature to Gt Soles, 
Pasa Flower [ pul/atilla, Lat.] the name of a flower. | abode. The poorer traders, young beginners, or thoſe 9 

Pa'sQuiL, Pa'sQuin, or PasQuina'de, ſubſt. [paſquinade, Fr. pa/- Temple. 8. Incident, tranſaftion. 9g. Management, condug h. 
guinata, It. paſquinadas, Sp. from dey a ſatirical invective, or li- conduct and paſſage of affairs in former times, Davies 10. In The 
bel, faſtened to the ſtatue of Paſquin. Paſquin uſually addreſſed himfelf manſhip] the courſe or manage of a horſe forward and backs! * 
to Marforio, another ſtatue in Rome, or Marforio to Paſquin, whom the ſame plot of ground. 11. [In commerce, Sc.] the er pon 
they make to reply, agaiuſt the publick or ruling powers; the anſwers being carried or tranſported by land or water, the fare for — gy for 
are uſually ſhort, pungent, and biting z and hence any bitter invective [In a writing, endroit, Fr.] part of a book. To praiſe an * 
has been called by the ſame name. an author. Addiſon. | Y Poſage in 

Pa'squin, a mutilated ſtatue at Rome, called after a cobler of that Birds of Pass ax, are ſuch as only come at certain ſeaſons of th 
city named Paſquin, famous for ſneers and gibes, and whoſe ſhop or ſtall and then es. mrs again; the ſtork, ſwallow, nightingale e year, 
was the reſort of a great number of ſuch perſons, who diverted them- woodcock, quail, &c. which are ſuppoſed to paſs the ſea to "ws 
| er 


After the death of Paſquin, in digging up the pavement before his Fiſhes of Pass ac, herrings, mackarel, &. 
door, there was found the ſtatue of a gladiator, well carved, but maimed Pass AT. 1. Pafling. As I called” upon him en paſſant; m 
and half ſpoiled. This they ſet up at the corner of the ſhop, and by French mode. 2. [In heraldry] as a lion, or any other creature 5 
common conſent called it Paſquin, and from that time all ſatyrs and ſignifies walking along leiſurely. len, 
lampoons are aſcribed to this figure, and either paſted againſt his mouth, Pass ARA Do [in a thip] a rope, whereby all the ſheet blocks or d. | 
or put ind it. | lies of the main, and fore-ſails, are haled down att; or the raked oy 

488 [paſe, Port. and Fr.] 1. A licence to travel, a fafe conduct to a main-ſail to the cubbridge-head of the main-maſt, and the clew of the 

traveller, a permiſſion to go or come any where. 2. [In fencing] a fore-fail to the cat. head. I | | : _ 
thruſt, a puſh. 3. A ftate or condition; as, come to a bad paſs. To Pa'sseD, pret. and part. of paſs, No good Jaw paſſed. Addiſoy 
what a a/ are our minds brought. Sidney. 4. A narrow entrance, an ave- Pa'ssEnGER [paſager, Fr. paſſeggiere, It. Paſſagero, Sp.] a was 1 
nue. To defend the paſſes into the whole country. Clarendon. 5. Paſ- one who is upon the road, a wayfarer ; alſo one carried bo katie. 
ſage, road. The Tyrians had no paſs to the Red Sea, but through the and who hires in any vehicle the liberty of travelling. OOO 


territory of Solomon. Raleigh. 6. An order by which vagrants or im- Passeeieg'd {in muſic books] an air in all reſpects very like a minuet 

potent perſons are ſen: to their place of abode, except that it is play d more briſk and lively. 5 e a 
pass [in the tin works] a frame of boards ſtoping, by which the ore Pa'sszr [of paſs] one who paſſes, or is upon the road. Carry 

ſlides down into the coffer of the ſtamping-mill. Pa'seg Volant [of zaſſer, to paſs, and wolant, Fr. flying, 9. 4 ons 


Pass of Arms, a place which the antient knights undertook to defend, who paſſes for and with the ſoldiers one day, but flies off the next] 
e. g. a bridge, a road, &c. not to be paſſed without fighting the perſons faggot, or one who muſters as a ſoldier, but is not a lifted man, : 
who kept them. 5 | PASS1BI'LITY, or Pas$1BLENESS [poſſibilite, Fr. faſſibilitid, Sp. of 

To Pass, verb neut. [fafſer, Fr. paſſare, It. paſar, Sp.] 1. To go paſſible.] ſuſceptibility of ſuffering, quality of receiving impreſiions fr 
through any place, to be progreſſive. And ſuffered not a man to , external agents. 7 | | * 4 
over. Genes. 2. To go, to make away. With paſſing through the Pa'ss1BLE, agj. Fr. [ palſibilis, Lat.] ſuſceptible of impreſſion from ex 
brakes. Dryden. 3. To make tranſition from one thing to another. ternal agents. He thereby meaneth Chriſt's divine nature 20ainf | 
And paſs from juſt to unjuſt. Temple. 4. To vaniſh, to be loſt. Beau- Apollinarius, which held even [his] deity itſelf pafible. Hooker yo 3 
ty's a charm, but ſoon the charm will 2%. Dryden. 5. To be ſpent, to N. B. Apollinarius was not ſingular in this opinion; for, ſo far as * 
go away. The ſucceſſion of ideas that poſs in his mind. Locke. 6. To can gather from antiquity, he had St. uin, and his diſciple Tatiar 

at an end, to be over. Ere all rites were paſt. Dryden. 7. To die, with St. Ireuæis, and the main body of the Ante-nicene Chriſtians, on The 
ro paſs from the preſent life to another ſtate. Diſturb him not, let him fide; as they had not yet carried their conceptions of our Lord; Gun 
paſs peaceably. Shakeſpeare. 8. To be changed by regular gradation. fo nich, as ſhould oblige them to ExPLAiN away (with — 
A pleuriſy eaſily paſſeth into a peripneumony. Arburbnot. 9. To go be- true and proper incarnation. See Gyosrics, CERINTAlans, Nrs roi. 
yond bounds ; obſolete. 10. 'To be in any ſtate. I will ceaſe you to axs, IxcARXATION, and Max HO of Cnnisr, compared. Azove Ali, 
paſi under the rod. Ezekiel. 11. To be enacted. Neither of theſe conſult the word EucnyarisT, and read there, x 4 became paſfible, E 
bills have oa paſſed the houſe of commons. Swift. 12. To be effected, PA'SSING, part. adi. [of paſs ; pofſant, Fr.] 1. Going by. 2. Omit. 8 


to exiſt. ow it might be brought to 2. Hooker. 13. To gain re- ting. 3. Supreme, eminent, ſurpaſſing others, 4. It is uſed adverbi- 
ception. " | | ally, to enforce the meaning of another word; exceeding. Paſſing fair, | 


To Pass, verb act. fret. and part. paf. paſt, or paſſed. 1. To go Milton. | 
bevond. To ſuppreſs a ſedition which has paſſed the height. Hayward, Pa'ssinc-BELL, Jubſt. [of paſſing and bell] the bell which rings at the 
2. To go through. As the horſe paſſed the river. 3. To ſpend, to live hour of departure, or immediately after death. 
through. I ſhould paſs my ume extremely ill. Collier. 4. To impart Pa's8incLY, adv. [of paſſing] excellently; as, paſſingly well. 
to any thing the power of moving. To move or paſs the blood from Pa'ss10n [ paſ/io of patior, Lat.] 1. The receiving of an action, any 
the right to the left ventricle. Derham. 5. Lo carry haſtily, Only time effect cauſed by external agency. A body at reſt, when ſet in motion, is 
to paſs my eye over the medals. Adliſan. 6. To transfer to another rather a paſſion than an action in it. Locke, 2. Violent commotion, op 
proprietor. He that will pa/s his land. Herbert. 7. To ſtrain, to perco tranſport of mind. All the art of rhetoric, beſides order and perſpi- | 
late, ſevering wine from water. Paſſing it through ivy wood. Bacon. cuity, only moves the paſions. . Locke. 3. Love, affection, fondneks. 
8. To vent, to let out. To paſs their cenſures on the perſonal actions To prove your paſſion for the daughter. Dryden and Lee. 4. Anger or 
of others. Watts. g. To utter ceremoniouſly. Some of the commons wrath. The word paſſion ſignifies the receiving any action in a large Wi 
paſſed ſome compliments to the two lords. Clarendon. 10. To utter ſo- philoſophical ſenſe ; in a more limited philoſophical ſenſe, it ſignifes 
lemnly. He paſt his promiſe. LEftrarge. 11. To tranſmit. Waller any of the affections of human nature, as love, fear, joy, ſorrow : but | 
paſſed over five thouſand horſe and foot by Newbridge. Clarendon. 12. the common people confine it only to anger. Wat/s. 6. Zeal, ardor. 
To put an end to. We'll paß the buſineſs privately and well. Shake- They can have no paffion for the glory of their country. Addiſon. b. 
freare. 13. To ſurpaſs, to excel. Whom doſt thou pa in beauty. Eagerneſs. Abate a little of that violent pa//ion for fine cloaths. 7. Em- 

Ezekiel. 14. To omit, to neglect. I pays the wars. Dryden. 15. To phatically. The laſt ſuffering of the Redeemer of the world. He 
tranſcend, to tranſgreſs. They did paſs thoſe bounds. Barnet. 16. To Rs himſelf alive after his paffion by many infallible proofs. Ahr.. 
admit, to allow. The money of every one that paſſeth the account. To Pa's510N, verb neut. [paſſionner, Fr.] to be extremely agitated, to 
2 Kings. 17. To enact a law. The decree may be already paſſed a- ſhew great commotion of mind; obſolete. Shakeſpeare. 
22 him. South. 18. To impoſe fraudulently. And pa/#'d it on her Passo [with phyſicians] any pain, uneaſineſs, or diſturbance in the 

uſband for a boy. Dryden. 19. To practiſe artfully, to make ſucceed. body; as, the Iliac paffion. | | 
After that diſcovery, there is no paſſing the ſame trick upon the mice. Passion Craſs [in heraldry] is ſo called, becauſe it is ſuppoſed to re- 
L'Eftrange. 20: To ſend from one place to another; as, paſs that beg- ſemble that croſs on which our Saviour ſuffered, not croſſed in the mid- 
gar to his own pariſh. 21. To be current as money. The groſſeſt im- dle, but ſomewhat below the top. 
poſitions paſs upon them. Swift. 22. To be practiſed artfully or ſuc- Passiox Flower [granadilla, Las a flower ſo named, from its hav- 
ceſsfully. Tho' frauds may paſs upon men, they are as open as the ing the reſemblance of ſeveral ax” By Sc. when ſpread out to its full 
light to him that ſearches the heart. L'Eftrange. 23. To be regarded as length. | | | | 
good or evil. This would 2 for a fault in him. Atlerbury. 24. To as810n Week, the week next before the feſtival of Eaſter, named in 
occur, to be tranſacted. Conſciouſneſs of what paſſes within our own commemoration of our Saviour's crucifixion. x | 
mind. Watts. 25. To be done. That no indirect act pa/s upon them to Pa's$10NATE, adj. [paffiont, Fr. appaſſionado, Sp.] 1. Poſſeſſed with 
defile them. Taylor. 26. To heed, to regard. As for theſe ſilken paſſion, moved by paſſion, cauſing or expreſſing great commotion of 
coated ſlaves, I paſs not. Shakeſpeare. 27. To determine finally, to mind, A paſſionate degree of concern and remorſe. Atterbury. 2. 
judge capitally. Tho' well we may not paſs upon his life. Shakeſpeare. Haſty, propenſe to anger, Yoon angry. 3. Amorous, affectionate; 48, 
28, To be ſupremely excellent. 29. To thruſt, to make a puſh in a very pafionate lover. - 
fencing. zo, To omit. She would not play, but muſt not paſs. Prior. Pas$1ONATE, for a thing, i. e. having a ſtrong deſire for, or inclina- 
7 py o go through the alimentary duct. 32. To be in a tolerable ſtate, tion to it. 

well enough to paſs by his father. L'Efrange. 3 3. To paſs away ; To PA's$10NATE, verb act. = paſſion] 1. To affect with paſſion. 2. 

to be loſt, to glide off. They find a good part of their lives paſs away To expreſs paſſionately; both ſenſes are obſolete. 
without thinking. Locke. 34. To paſs away; to vaniſh, 35. To paſs Pa's810NATELY, adv. [of paffionate ; paſſionnement, Fr.] 1. With paſ- 
away; to ſpend, to waſte. Leſt the paſs away the flower of her age. fion, with deſire, with love or hatred, wich great commotion of mind. 
Ecclgſiaſlicus. 36. To paſs iy; to excuſe, to forgive. God may paſs by Paſionately loving of her huſband. Dryden. 2. Angrily. They Jay the 
_ finners in this world. Tillotſon. 37, To paſs by; to neglect, to blame on the poor little ones, ſometimes paſſionately enough. Locke. 
diſregard. If we paſs by thoſe things which happen to our trouble. Pa'ss10naTENEss [of paſſionate] haſty, choleric temper, propenlity o 


| Taylor, 38. To paſs chen; to ont, to let go unregarded. The poet paſſion, vehemence or commotion of mind. Boyle. ated 

paſſes it over. Dryden, ' | Pa'ss10ns [in poetry] the paſſionate ſentiments, geſtures, actions, V* 
PA'SSABLE, adi. [ „ Fr.] 1. That may be paſſed or travelled which the poet gives his perſons... | , 

through or over, to allowable, ſupportable. Of a poſſable reach Pass [pa, F. paſſive, It. and Sp. of paſiuns, Lat.) 1- Recent 


of underſtanding. Hauel. 2. Capable of admiſſion or reception, Could ing impreſſions from ſome external agent. The mind is wholly paſſove in 
they have made the ſlander paſſable, we ſhould have heard farther. Co/- = — ion of all its ſimple 3 2. Not reſiſting, not oppo- 
lier. 4. Popular, well received ; this is a leſs uſual ſenſe. A man of 5 — bearing ; in oppoſition to acting. z 
the one faction, which is molt paſſab/e with the other, commonly giveth Pass Prayer [with myſtie divines] is a total ſuſpenſion of 2 1 | 
7 way, * : _— 5.8 1 | Y Tr A — faculties, in vertug whereof the ſoul remains, of itſelf, 

ASSA DE, or T4884 f g] a thruſmt. $ own powers, impotent, as a effects. 
Fa [pafſaggio, It.] 1. Road, way, 2 Ad of going from one powers, impotent, as to the producing any pP 

| 5 | 


"4 


rinciples I with chemiſts] are water and earth, which they ſo ploughed ; but kept for the feeding of cattle. 3. Human culture, edu- 

1 anonvs hs an are either at reſt, or at leaſt not fo ſwiftly moved cation, inftitarions this is not very uſgal, From the firſt paſture of our 

: thoſe of ſpirits, oil, and ſalt. . Wes infant age. Dryden. 4. The feed or feeding-place of deer. RY 

o Pags1vE Voice of a Verb [with grammarians] one which betokens To PasTukt, verb neut. to graze on the ground, to feed, as cattle 
ring or being acted upon, as doceor, I am taught, Tc. do, in a paſture, See PasTERING. 


pes VBL V, adv. [of paſſive] with a paſſive nature, in a paſſive To PasrTur, verb act. [poftuter, Fr. paſturarb, It.] to put into paſ: 


us | | RP | ture, to feed cattle, | 
b menge [of paſſive] 1. Faſſive or ſuffering nature, paſlibility, Par, ag. [prob. of aplus, the letters being tranſpoſed by a meta- 
oe: of ſuffering. 2. Quality of receiving impreſſion from external theſis, ot of pas, Du. Skinner] convenient, exactly ſuitable either as to 


| time or place, fit to the purpoſe. This is a low word, and ſhould not be 
Apes VITY [paſfvitas, Lat.] the ſtate of inſenſibility, paſliveneſs ; an uſed but in burleſque tings, | | 
.-novated word. | Par, ſubſt. [patte, Fr. is a foot; and thence pat may be a blow with 


Passo ER [of paſs and over] 1. A ſolemn feſtival of the Jews, ob- the foot] 1. A ſmall blow, a light quick blow, a tap. Gay pats my 
ſerved in commemoration of the deſtroying 1 paſſing over their ſhoulder. Pope. 2. Small lump of matter beat into ſhape with the 
houſes and not killing their firſt-born, when he ſlew thoſe of the Egyp- hand. | | 


. The ſacrifice killed. Take a lamb and kill the pafover. To Par, verb a#. [from the ſubſt.] to kit or ſtrike ſoftly, as with 


lad. See PASCHA and PeENTECOsSTE., BY OW the finger, to tap, | 
$5-PARO'LE, a word given at the head of an army, and thence com- PaTacoo'n patagon, Fr. pataccone, It.] a Spaniſh coin, in value about 
municating it to the rear, by paſſing it from mouth to mouth. 45. 8 d. ſterling. | 


Pa'ss-PORT, Fr. a licence or letter from a prince, ee Sc.  Parape'xe, Lat. [of pateo, Lat. to be open] an antient female deity, 
anting liberty and ſafe-conduQt to travel and go out of his territories, to whom they attributed the care of the corn, when it ſprung from the 
freely and without moleſtation.” 8 ; blade. | | 1 
Pacs-porT [in commerce] is a licence obtained for the importing or PATEANA [of patendo, Lat.] à cover or 11d of the chalice uſed in Ro- 
exporting merchandizes, moveables, &c. without paying duties, theſe miſh churches to hold the particles of the hoſt, which is given the people 


ire always given to ambaſſadors, c. and ſometimes to merchants, for to 4i/s when they make an offering. See EvcuartisT and OBLatiON of 
importing, ©c. goods deemed contraband, &c. Chriſt. | | 


asT, pret. and part. aff. {of paſs] 1. Not preſent, not to come. Poſt Pa rA, or PaRTA“T, a Dutch ſtiver, five of which are in value 


and to come ſcem belt, things preſent worſt, Shakeſpeare, 2. Spent, ſix-pence. 1 | 
ne through, undergone. A lite of glorious labours pa. Pope, Sce To Patcn, verb act. prob. of paxxa, It. a piece, or pezzare, It. 
To Pass. 22 PAY f pudtzer, Dan.] 1. To mend or cover with a piece ſewed on. 2. To 
PasT, Habt. elliptically uſed for paſt time. The paft is all by death adorn the face with ſmall round ſpots of black ſilk, to put patches on 
el. e ee | | LES, the face. 3. To mend clumſily, to mend fo as that the original ſtrength 
PasT, prep- 1- Beyond in time. She was paf? age. Sidney. 2. No longer or beauty is loſt, to botch. 4. To make up of ſhreds or different 
capable of. When he was eſteemed paſt ſenſe. Hayward. 3. Beyond, pieces in general. | 
dat of reach of. What's gone and what's {of help. Shakeſpeare. 4. Parch, /ubft. [of patagium, Lat. a border] 1. A piece ſewed on a 
Beyond, further than. Until we be paft thy borders. Numbers. 5. A- garment, or any thing of cloth, worn or torn, in order to cover or mend 
bove, more than. Bows not peſt three quarters of a yard long. Spen/er. 
Pasre [paſia, Lat.] 1. Any thing mixt up ſo as to be viſcous and te- particle, a parcel of land. We go to gain a little pa!ch of grounu. 
nacious, ſuch as dough made of flour or meal, for bread, pies, &c. a ſub- Shakeſpeare. 4. A ſorry paltry fellow. Obſolete. 
fance made of boiled flower and water, for ſticking any thing. 2. A Pa'Tcuer [of patch] one that patches, a botcher. | 
kind of cement. 3- Artificial mixture, in imitation of precious ſtones. 
ToPasTE, verb ad. ¶ pafter, Fr. of pofia, Lat.] to ſtick together with lete. | 
paſte. Poſting the vowels and conſonants on the ſides of dice. Locke. Pa'TciiinG, part. [of 
Pa'sTEBOARD, u. [of paſte and board] 1. Maſles made antiently by c. See Parca. | 
paſting one paper upon another: now made ſometimes by macerating Pa'Tciwork [of patch and work] work made by ſewing ſmall pieces 
paper, and * Cob it in moulds ; ſometimes by er old cordage, of different colours interchangeably together. 
2nd caſting it in forms. 2. A very thin ſhaving of wood, uſed in making Parg [incert. etym. except of tete, Fr. a head. Skinner. T being 
band-boxes, Cc. | | | | 
Pa'sTEBOARD, adj, made of paſteboard. A paſiebcard box. Mor- but anciently in ſerious may 


timer. | 384 

PasTEL, Fr. [pa/tello, It.] the plant woad. 1 horſe- hoe, not always regular, but generally oval, encompaſſed only 

Pa'srerRN [paſturon, paturon, Fr. of a horſe] 1. Is the lower part with a parapet, having nothing to flank it; it is uſually ercted in 
of the leg, between the feet-lock, or paſtern joint, and the coronet. 2. marſhy grounds to cover the gate of a town. | 
The legs of a human creature; in contempt. So ſtraight ſhe walk'd, and PAT ED, aj. [of pate] having a pate or head. It is uſed only in 
on her paſterns high Dryden. 3. A ſhackle for an horſe. wg compoſition, as /ongfated, or cunning ; ſallowpated, or foolith. 

PA'STIL Tpaſiilh, Fr. paſliglia, It. of paſtillus, Lat.] 1. A ſweet ball, Pare”, as a crois patee [in heraldry] a croſs ſmall in the centre and 
or perfumed compoſition. 2. A roll of paſte, a crayon of ſort of paſte, widening towards the extremes. | cs LO 
made up of various colours with gum, for painting. Peacham. 3. A PaTErA'cT10N, the act of opening or laying open; act of diſcovering 
fort of a confetion. : | or making manifeſt, ſtate of being open. 5 

Pa'srime [of paſs and time, paſſetemps, Fr. paſſatempo, It. pafſati- PaTE'LLa, Lat. ſin anatomy] the round broad bone at the joining of 
mo, Sp.] diverſion, recreation, ſport, amuſement. Addicted to luxury, the knee and leg, the whirl- bone of the knee. | 
recreation, and paſtime. Watts. | Pa'TEN, fubt. [patina, Lat.] a plate. Now obſolete. Shakeſpeare. 

PasTINA'Ca, Lat. [with botaniſts] a parſnep. |  Pa'"renr, adj. Fr. [patens, Lat.] 1. Open to the peruſal of all; as, 

PasTOPHO'RI [maroPogor, Of mar®-, a veil or bed, aud pig, Gr. to letters patents. 2. Something appropriated by letters patent. In king 
hear] certain prieſts, whoſe office it was, at ſolemn feſtivals, to carry Charles the Iſt's time, madder was made a patent commodity. Mor- 
the ſhrine of the deity, when they were to pray for fair weather, rain, iner. 5 


. |  _Pa"TenTs, plur. of patent [patentes, Fr. and Sp. patente, It. of patent, 
Pa'sror, Lat. [pafteur, O. Fr. paſtore, It.] 1. A ſhepherd or herdſ- Lat. lying open] a wrong ſealed open with the broad ſeal of the king- 
man. 2. A miniſter of a church, a clergyman who has the care of a dom. Not complying with a royal patent. Swift,  - 
lock, one who has ſouls to fecd with ſound doctrine. South.  ParexTEE', ae. [of patent} one who has had a patent granted 

Pa'sTORAL, adj, Fr. [poftoralc, It. paſtoralis, Lat.) 1. Pertaining to a him. | | | 
paltor or miniſter of a church, relating to the cure of ſouls. The pafloral Pa'TER, Lat. a father, a title given to the head or chief of a mona- 
care he had over his own fiock. Hooker. 2. Beſeeming a ſhepherd, ſtery, &c. of Franciſcan friars. | 
imitating a ſhepherd, rural, ruſtic. In thoſe p;feral paſtimes Sidney. PATER-NO'STER 5 e. our father] the Lord's 

Pas rox AL, /ub/?. ¶ paſtorale, Fr. and It. paſtoril, Sp. and Lat.] a ſhep- the firſt two words of it in the Latin. Whence, 
berd's ſong, or poem, by way of dialogue, in which the ſpeakers take PaTer-xo'sTers [with Roman Catholics] are the great beads of 
upon them the character of ſhepherds and ſhepherdefſes; a poem in their chaplets, uſed in their devotions. et 
which any action or paſſion is repreſented by its effects upon a country PATER-NosTERs [in architecture] certain ornaments placed under- 
life; an idylle, a bucolic. Paſtoral is an imitation of the action of a neath ovolo's, cut in form of beads, either round or oval. | 
ſhepherd, the form of this imitation is dramatic or narrative, or mixed Croſs PaTEr-nosT6r [with heralds] is the repreſentation of a croſs 
of both ; the fable ſimple, the manners not too polite nor too riſtic. made with beads. , - | 
Pope. | | | PATE"RNAL, adj. [ paternel, Fr. paternus, from pater, Lat. father] 1. 

Pa3TORA'LE, It. [in muſic books] an air compoſed after a very ſweet, Fatherly, pertaining to a father, _ the relation of a father. 2. 
ay, gentle manner, in imitation of thoſe airs which ſhepherds are ſup- Hereditary, received in ſucceſſion or deſcent from one's father. His 
poſed to play. ; | paternal eſtate. Dryden. 
„ PasTorAL Staff, the aff or croſier of a biſhop, wherewith they are ParTz'rniTY [of paternal; or paternite, Fr. paturnus, from pater, 
inveſted, | Lat.] fatherſhip, the relation of a father, fatherlike affection or care. 
| Pa'sraY [patifſerie, Fr. paticceria, It.] 1. A place where paſtry work Para [pað, Sax. padt, Du. pfad, Ger.] a track or beaten way, a 
u wrought, 2. Pies, Ec. made of a or baked, paſte, 3. The act road. In converſation it is uſed of a narrow way to be paſſed on foot, 
of making pies. Let never freſh machines your paſtry try. King. bur in ſolemn language it means any paſſage or road. 

Pa'srRy-cook [of paſtry and cot; patiſfier, Fr. paſticciere, It. paſtele- Parn of the Vertex [with aſtronomers] a circle deſcribed by any point 
ro, Sp. paſteleyro, Port.] a raiſer of paſte, one whole trade is to make of the earth, as it turns round its axis. 155 5 
and fel] things baked in paſte. — | | PaTatTrci [with anatomiſts] the fourth of the ten pair of nerves 

Pa'STURABLE, adj, [of paſture) fit for paſture. which ariſe out of the medulla oblongata. 

Paruracs ( paſturage, paturage, Fr. paffura, paſcolo, It. pa, Partar'Tic Muſic, muſic that is very moving, „ paſſionate, 
Sp. and Port. * Lat.] 1. Paſture, or paſture ground, grounds capable of exciting pity, compaſſion, anger, or the like paſſion. 

y Her 6 2. The buſineſs of feeding cattle. Otherwiſe all ATHETIC 4 anatomy] n 

men would fall to paffurage, and none to huſbandry. Spenſer. 3. The medulla oblongata. h | 
uſe of paſture. Cattle fatted by good paſturage. Arbuthnot. | PaTHE&'TiC, or PaTHE'TICAL, adj. [pathetique, Fr. patetico, It. and 

: Gens, fart. adj. [of jaſture; paturant, Fr.] feeding, grazing Sp. patheticus, Lat. of cabrio, Gr.] moving the paſſions or affections, 


patch] ſetting a piece or patch upon a garment, 


prayer, ſo named from 


k rr N fruit, ha cruſt I. adv. [of pathetical hetice, Lat.] after a man 
sry [| paſte, Fr.] a pye made either of fleſh or frui ving a ATHE'TICALLY, pathetical ; pathetice, Lat. a - 
raiſed — n 1 e " , ner that moves the affeRions. | | 


PaorURS, fob}. Fr. [pafura, It. Sp. and Lat.] 1. Food, the act of Paruk'ricaTxzss [of parhetical] the quality of moving the affec- 
_ 3. this ſenſe, if applied to human food, is unuſual. 2. Ground tions. | . 


a hole. 2. A piece inſerted in moſaic or variegated work. 3. A ſmall 


Pa'Tcnery [of patch] botchery, bungling work, forgery. Obſo- 


changed inio P] the head; now commonly ufed in contempt or ridicule, 


Parg [in fortification} a ſort of fortification like what they call an” 


pair which ariſe ſrom the | 


Ren cattle” feed or graze, land which is neither meadow nor | | Pa'rue 
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IA 


Pa'rmc [patbicar, Lat. Serge, Or. to ſuffer] 4 ſodomite, in ingſe, 
who ſuffers his body to be. r contrary to nature. 


. Pa'THLESS, a. (of path] untrodden, not marked with tracks or 
paths. Pathleſs woods. Sandys. | „ ; 
PaTrwocnomo'nc; or PaTHooxomo'Ntcum, Lat. ſubP. [of abs, 
paſſion, rien, of aher, an index from, ywooxs, Gr. to know] a 
proper and inſeparate ſign of ſuch and ſuch a diſeaſe, which is peculiar 
to the diſeaſe, and which, as ſuch, diſtinguiſhes it from all others. 
See Disrixcriox and Diacklsis. | | | 
Paro, adj. [from the ſubſt.] belonging to fuch ſigns of a 
diſeaſe as are inſeparable, deſigning the eflence or real nature of the dif- 
eaſe, not ſymptomatic. Quincy. | 3 
PaTHOLO'GIC, or PATHOLO'GICAL, adj. [pathologique, Fr. of HD- 
v, of abe. and aye, Gr.] treating of pathology, 7. e. of the preter- 
natural conſtitution of the body of man; 
tokens, diſcoverable effects, and difference of diſeaſes. 


_ PaTro'Loc15T [of wade and Ayu, Gr. to treat of] one who treats | 


of — 


aTRO'LOGY [pathologie, Fr. wabeheyta, from gabe. and xy, Gr. 


to deſcribe] a part of phyſic which 
cauſes, ſymptoms and differences. 

PaTHOPOLE'A, Lat. [ai , of wabo;, paſſion, and wolte, Gr. to 
make or cauſe]. 1. The raiſing of a paſſion, 2. [With rhetoricians] a 
— by which the mind is moved and ſtirred up to anger, hatred, 
pity, &c, 


conſiders diſeaſes, their natures, 


a'TROS [wabos, Gr.] t. Paſſion, that which one ſuffers or bas ſuffered. 
2. [With rhetoricians] it ſignifies the ſeveral affections which the orator | 
excites in his hearers. Or rather that avant, and affection of mind 


which he fee/s [or ſeems to feel} within himſelf; according to that rule 
of Horace, f vis me flere, dolendum eff tibi prius.“ 5 
Pa'Tuway [of path and away] a road. Strictly, a narrow way, to be 
paſſed on foot. | 
PA'T1BLE, 22 [patabilis, Lat.] capable of ſuffering, or having ſuf- 
fered; alſo ſufferable, tolerable. | | 
PAT1'BULARY, adj. | patibulaire, Fr. of patibulum, Lat. a gallows] 
Pertaining to the gallows. 


Pa'T1ENCE, Fr. [pazienza, It. paciencia, Sp. and Port. of patientia, 


Lat.] 1. A vertue enabling to endure pain, affliftions, loſſes, croſſes, cala- 
mities, Sc. with — of mind and conſtancy; the power of ſuffer- 
ing or expecting long without rage or diſcontent; the power of ſupport- 
ing faults or injuries without revenge; long ſuffering. 2. Sufferance, 
ifion. By their patience be it ſpoken, the apoſtles preached. Hooker. 
3. - herb, being a fort of large and very four ſorrel, a ſpecies of 
dock. K 


Pa TEN, Fr. [patiente, It. paciente, Sp. of patiens, Lat.) 1. Having 


the quality of enduring ; that quietly and calmly bears pains ; not re- 
_ vengeful againſt injuries, afflictions or affronts. 4. Not eafily provoked. 
Be patient toward all men. 1 Theſſalonians. 5. Not haſty, not vitiouſly 
eager or impetuous. SE. 

Yar, ah. [with phyficians, &c.] 1. One under their direction, 
in order for the cure of ſome diſtemper. 2. It is commonly ufed of the 
relation between the fick and the 2 3. It is ſometimes uſed ab- 
ſolutely for a ſick perſon. The poor patient, Dryden. 4. That which 
receives impreſſions from external agents. 5. [In philoſophy} is op- 
| Poſed to agent, or that which acts. | 

To PatrexnT, verb act. [patienter, Fr.] to compoſe one's ſelf, to be- 
have with patience. Obſolete. Shakeſpeare. | 
PariETN TI Maufeulus, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the muſcle of patience, 
fo called from the great ſervice of it in labour. It is the ſame as /evator 
feapule. 5 
"+ eng adv. [of patience ; patienter, Lat.) with patience, with- 
out rage under pain or affliction. Without vicious impetuoſity. Pa- 
tiently to attend to the dictates of their own minds. Calemy. 
PA'TIENTNESS [of patient; patientia, Lat.] patient temper. 
PaT1'ne [patene, Fr. patena, It. of patina, Lat.] a fort of 
faucer with which the chalice is covered at mals. 
Pa"TLY, adv. [of pat] fitly, opportunely. 
 Pa'Txess [of pat] fitneſs, opportuneneſs. | 8 
Paro'xcE, as a croſs patonce | with heralds] is a croſs that has its ends 
flory, but yet differs from that which is called a cro/s fory, in that the 
flory circumflexes and turns down like a fleur-de-lis, but the croſs pa- 
tence extends and ſtretches to a certain patee form. | 
Pa'TRIARCH [patriarche, Fr. patriarca, It. and Sp. patriarcha, Lat. 
eaTaacgxn, Gr.] the firſt father and ruler of a family or nation, one who 
governs by paternal right. So ſpake the Patriarch of mankind. Milton. 
PaTz1aRen [in an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe} a biſhop in the church ſuperior 
to an archbiſhop; of which in antient times t were five, vi. at 
Rome, Conſtantinople, Alexandria, Jeruſalem, and Anti Patri- 
erchs and eccleſiaſtical primates. Ayliffe. See Exakch and Bishop. 
PaTR1a"RCHAL, adj. Fr. [ patriarcale, It. of patriarchalis, Lat.] 1. Per- 
taining to a patriarch, enjoy ed or poſſeſſed by patriarchs. 2. Belonging 
to hierarchical patriarchs. 1 ees. Ayliffe. 
ParxIARAcRHAL Croſs [in heraldry] is one that has its ſhaft croſſed 
twice, the upper arms of it being ſhorter, and the lower longer. 
PAaTRIA'RCHATE [patriarchat, Fr. of gatriarcbatus, Lat.] the ſtate, 
An. or juriſdiction of a patriarch ; alſo a primate of a national 
urch. 
Pa'TRIARCHSHIP [of patriarch) the dignity or juriſdiction of a pa- 
triarch, a biſhopric —_ to kites 52s 7 d | 
Pa"TRIARCHY, fu. juriſdiction of a patriarch, patriarchate. Brere- 


plate or 


PaTRICIAN, adj. [patricien, Fr. patricius, Lat.] ſenatorian, noble, 
not plebeian. His horſe's hoofs wet with patrician blood. Addifon. 

PATRICIAN, ſub}. * Fr. patricio, It. of patricius, Lat.] one 
deſcended of a noble family, a nobleman ; in oppoſition to a plebean. 
Wealthy patricians. Swift. 18 =” 


PATRICIATE | patriciat, Fr. of patriciatus, Lat.] the dignity of a pa- 


trician. 
PaTRIMO'NIAL, adj. Fr. [patrimoniale, It. of patrimonialis, Lat. 
taining to an eſtate of inheritance, poſſeſſed by A aims) Khan er 
Pa'TRIMONY ( patrimoi ne, Fr. patrimonio, It. and Sp. of patrimonium, 
Lat.] an inheritance, eſlate, or money, deſcending from, or left by a 
father to a ſon. | 5 
Sr. Peter's ParAIH OMV, a province in Italy, which, with its profits 
and dependencies, is united to the ſee of Rome. N 


, 


iſcovering the cauſe, nature, 


vocote, a 


canon po one who has the right of preſentation to a benetice, one who 


_ preſentation to that benefice. 


flowers de {ys in chief, to ſhew her dependance on the king. 


Shakeſpeare. 


of blood. Dratun. , - 
Fubu, [i. 6. an expeller of princes, or injuries] a title gen w 


1 0 Pave, verb ag. t. 
1 bricks, to floor with Rone. 2, To make 2 pa 


tay 


PAL frurpiata;, Or.] 4 father of his country, a pun. c_ 
2 one who erdling pe kf the love of his — Public bene. 
A'TRIOTISM, the quality of acting like a father to his Gals 
lick-ſpiritedneſs, fo or zeal for 888 country, country; pub. 
_ Pa'TrIOTSHtP [of paris] office, dignity,. or quality of a pate, 
PaTtr1PA'sstANns, a name given to the Sab gen 2 . 
lie ved that the Father himſelf, and not the Son, was erucified e be. 

N. B. The patripaſſians and Noetians were prior to Satellit; yr 
deed Epiphanius repreſents Sabellius as not maintaining that the By » 
was incarnate and ſuffered ; tho' holding the foundation principle * 
Noetiaas and Patripaſſians, viz. that the FA Tr and the 805 W wh. 
and the ſelf-ſame individual Being. See MarcELt1ans, Saveitiy w; 
and NotT1ans, compared with what we have offered under 4 
HvOSTASis and Ar HAN AST˙ Ns. . words 

PaTROCINA'TION, Lat. the act of patronizing, protein 

ing, the act of maintaining the right of any — en 
ParRxoc inv [patrocinio, It. patrocinium, Lat.] the fame as pat OY 


tion, «4 
PaTRo'r Fpatroutlle, patouille, O. Fr. in military affairs I. 1. 
march made by the Ars or watch in the — Fry 6d Ee oa 
paſſes in the fireets, and to ſecure the peace and tranquility of the dy 
or camp, and to fee that orders are kept. 2. Thoſe that go 6 
rounds. | | | dog 
To PaTRo't, verb neut. [patroniller, Fr.] to go the rounds in a cam 
or garriſon. — 25 | | F 
PaTRO'LING, bart. [of patrol] marching about a city, garriſon, & 
in the night, as ſoldiers do, to prevent ſurprizes, diſorders, Qc. OT” 
PA TRON, Fr. and Sp. [padrone, It. of patronus, Lat.] 1. A friend of 

intereſt or power, one who countenances, ſupparts or protects. 2. An ad. 
Lefender, a viadicator. The patrons of innate principles. fk. 
3. A particular guardian faint of any kingdom, city, &:, St. MI. 
chael is e as the patron of the Jews. Dryden. 4. Un common i 


has the gift of eccleſiaſtical preferments. 
has — his ſlave or ſervant free. 
PaTzon [in navigation] a name given in the Mediterranean ſea to 
the 28 who commands the ſhip and mariners; and ſometimes to the 
perſon who ſteers, or the pilot. | 
PaTroON Paramount, the king, who is ſo to all the eccleſiaſtical bene. 
fices in England, 5 
Par RNA [of patren; patrocinium, Lat.] 1. Defence, protection 
ſupport. 2. Guardianſhip of ſaints. Addiſon. 3. [Fr. patrona 0, 1. 
patronatus, Lat.] the right belonging to the founder of a church, &c. of 


5. Un civil law] a maſter who 


Lay Par RON AGE [in la] is a right attach'd to the perſon, either a; 
founder, or heir of the founder; or as poſſeſſor of the fee to which the 
patronage is annexed, and is either real or perional, | 

Real Lay PATRONAGE, is that which is attach'd to the glebe, or to 2 
certain inheritance. 1 0 Rb: ha | 

Perſonal Lay PaTeonace, is that which belongs immediately to the 
founder of the church, and is tranſmittible to his children and family, 
without being annexed to any fee. | 

Eccleſiaſtical PATRONAGE (in law] 
to by vertue of ſome benefit which he holds. 

Arms of PATRONAGE [in heraldry] are thoſe at the top, whereof ſome 
are marks of ſubjection and dependance, as the city of Paris bears 3 


is that which a perſon is entitled 


To ParRONAOE, verb af. [from the ſubſt.] to patronize, to protect. 
Pa'TRONAL, adj. [patronalis, of patronus, Lat.] pertaining to a pa. 
tron, protecting. doing the office of a patron, | 
PaTRONESS [patronne, Fr. padroneſſa, It. Sp. and Port. of patrona, 
Lat.] 1. A female patron, a female that defends or ſupports. He pe- 
tition'd his patroneſs. L'Eftrange. 2. A female guardian ſaint. 
PaTRONI1'SER [of patronize] a patron, defender, c. 5 
To Pa“TRONIZ E, verb act. ¶ patrocinor, Lat.] to protect, to counte- 
nance, to ſupport. He muſt not be patronized or winked at. Bacon. 
Pa"TRONSH1P [of patron] the office, Ic. of a patron. 
PaTRONY'MIC, adj. [patronymique, Fr. of patronymicus, Lat. of rarpe- 
wwaxo;, Gr.] pertaining to the names of men derived from their ance- 
ſtors. f | 
PaTRONY'MICS, /ubf. plur. of patronymic [Targurpra, Gr.] names 
men derive from their fathers, grandfathers, or other ancellors, as 
ZEacidus the ſon of Aacus. Tectonides being a patronymic. Broome. 
PaTROvI'LLE, See PATROL. ET f N 
PaTTE'E [in heraldry] a eroſs pattee, is a croſs that is ſmall in the 
center, and goes widening to the ends, # 
Pa'TTEN, or Pa“ Trix [patin, Fr. patine, Du.] a fort of clog or 
wooden ſhoe with an iron ring for a ſupporter, worn by women under 
the common ſhoe to keep them from the dirt. | 
Pa'TTEN of a Pillar, ſabſt. the baſe. Ainfworth. 3 
Pa"TTEN-MAKER [of patten and maker] he that makes pattens. 
To Pa'TTER, verb neut. [of pattie, Ft. the foot] to ſtrike as 
any ſmall things falling, or being thrown in great numbers, to 
noiſe like the quick ſteps of many feet. | 


1 


hail or 
ea 


Pa'TTERN [patron, Fr. patroon, Du.] 1. The original propoſed © 
imitation, the archetype, the exemplar, a model. 2. A ſpecimen, 2 


3. An inſtance, an example. 
4. Any thing cut 
in imitation 
g followed. 


part ſhown ; as, a ſample of any thing. 
As a fearful pattern of his juſt diſpleaſure. Hooker. 
out in paper to dire t the cutting of cloth. 

To 8 verb aft. ronner, Fr.] 1. To make 
of fomething, to copy. 2. To ſerve as an example to be 
Nw — is now much uſed. 1 

A'TULovs fin botanic writers] that blows open 
Pa'van, rk or Ay a, ve and Bagel Spaniſh o_ | 
wherein the dancers turn round, make a wheel or tail before t 
like that of a peacock ; alſo the graveſt and ſloweſt ſort of inſtrumental 


muſic, confiſting generally of three ſtrains. | TR 
Pav'city + m „Lat. — 1. Fewneſs, ſmalloeh 0 
number. Paucity of ſchols. Hooker. 2. 8 of quantity. 4 


the ſeignior with 
1. To la a 40. in 


Pa'vEMENT 


[paver, Fr. of pavio, La 
general. 


Pa/veuent [pave, Fr. of pavimente; It. pawimentum, Lat.] a paved 
for or nay 54 * ſtone floor, ſtones or bricks laid on the ground. 
een. Sec PAa'VIER. | . | 
. [among the Romans] a goddeſs who, as they fancied, 
tected children from fears; or, as others ſay, . K them. 
pavEsE, or Pavi'ss [paveir, Fr.] a large ſhield which covers the 
ody. , 
.. or Pa visa Do, a target of defence in a galley, to cover 
the ſlaves that row on the benches, | 
Pavit.a'pe, a ſhelter for rowers in a galley. - 
Pa'vieR (un paveur, Fr. pavitor, Lat.] a maker of payements in 
freets, one who lays the ſtones, po 5 
pavizks is an ancient company, their coat argent, a chevron between 
three rammers /able. | 6 | = | 
pavTLIo [ pavillon, Fr. padiglione, It. 3 Sp.] a tabernacle or 
tent of ſtate, a temporary or moveable houſe, 9 50 
Pavilion {of papilio, Lat. or padiglione, It.] a turret or buildin 
vſually inſulated, and under one fingle roof, ſometimes ſquare; an 
ſometimes in form of a dome. 


Pay1'Lioxn [in war] a tent raiſed on poſts. to lodge under in ſummer- 


time. . . . . . "Y 

Pavition [in heraldry] a covering in form of a tent, which inveſts 
or wraps up the armories of divers kings and fovercigns, depending only 
yon God and their ſword. 5 

To PaviLiox, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to furniſh with tents; 

To Pav1L1ow, verb neut. To be encompaſſed or incloſed in a pavilion, 


to be ſheltered by a tent. Dryden. 
Pay1L10NED, part. paſſ. [of pavilion] Fore with a pavilion. Mil- 


aprt ons {in architecture] a term uſed for projecting pieces in the 
facade of a building, which mark the middle of it. 2 | 

Pau'LIANISTS, a ſect ſo called; the followers of Paulus Samoſatenns, 
a biſhop of Antioch, who explained away the Hypoſtaſis, or real ſubſtan- 
tial exiſtence of the ſon of God before his incarnation, and affirmed Chrift 


to be (as Euſebius well expreſſes it) x00; r Pu&w avdpwwos, i. e. a man 


of the ſame nature in common with us. EuskR. Eccle/. Hiſior. Ed. Rob. 


Stephar. P- 79. and Euſeb. de Eccleſ. Theoleg. Ed. Colon. p. 75. Whereas 


in the judgment of Fuſebius, Nowation, Irenzus, and the main body of 
the Antenicenes, &c, He was a divine ſpirit, or perſon, united to fleſh, 
and not (as Paul, quibbling on the different acceptations of the term 
Logos, affirmed) a man of the /ame nature in common with us, united to 
the intelligent 8 [or reaſon] of God the Father; Epiphanius, Ed. 
Bafl. p. 262, 260. 1 | 
Al ee fo of Paul was condemned by the firſt council of Antioch, 
compoſed of no leſs than 80 biſhops, and held (as Perawins obſerves) about 
J. C. 260. But the letter, which Hymeneus, biſhop of Jeruſalem, in con- 
junction with ſome others then preſent, wrote to him upon this occaſion, af- 
fords us the beft and fullef? comment on his Whole ſcheme. For after ha- 
ving profeſt (agreeably to all their predeceſſors in the faith) their belief 
jn ONE UNBEGOTTEN, unoriginated, inviſible, and immutable God; 


the knowledge of wo is communicated to us by his fon;” they pro- 


ceed to obſerve, ** that this ſon is the f /i-born of all creation: [and 
not, as the biſhop of Samqaſata affirmed, a being that began to exiſt ſo 
late as the reign of Augu/izs Czar] nor was he; as Paul and Sucinus after 
Him inſinuated, a God by mere predefiination, or fore-knowledge ; but 
wit kal varorace FiO, 1. e. a God in ESSENCE and HYPOSTAS15, f. e. a 
divine perſon, poſſeſſed of his own proper fence, and /ubfantinlly exiſting; 
and no at mere attribute, or power; not awwmorare; emirnpy (lor ſo the coun- 
eil explains itſelf) not the UNsUBsTANTIAL KNOWLEDGE [or reaſon] of 


God the Father, [See HyeosTas1s.] And whereas Paul had objected to 


them, that upon their ſcheme they advanced the doctrine of Two Gops ; 
they deny that charge, by obſerving (with all antiquity) that the Son: 
Godhead extends only over the creation commonly ſo called; whereas the 
Father's Godhead extends over the Sox HIMSELF, and conſequently over 
al things cor / bout exception; and in ſupport of this diſtinction in point of 
Godhead, they appeal to thoſe words Gop Thy Go hath anointed 


Thee,” &c. See DiTuersm, FIR sT Cavse, and Monarchy of the Uni- 
' %ſe compared. To the ſame effect they obſerve, „that whatever 


agency and concern the Son of God had in the work of creation, it was of 
the 88 kind; as being in conſequence of the FarHER's command, 
and fulfilling the Far RER's counsreL [or will:] As alfo “ that in ſub- 
{cryiency to the Faruxk's WILL, he made thoſe divine appearances 
mentioned in ſcripture ; he did fo in the capacity of his FaTazr's anceL 
lor meſſenger :] nor do they ſcruple to affirm ** that it would be an im- 
pious thing to ſuppoſe, this inferior character, wiz. of an angel or meſ- 
ſenger, was applicable to the Gop of the uxivzxsE. [See Angel of 

os Parsrxeg, MepiaTE Agency, and CErNTHIans, compared 
with Ireneus adv. Hæręſes, Ed. Grabe, p. 208] and when proceeding to 
explain the do&rine of the 1nCarRNAT1ON, they do it, not by affirming 
(with Paul) that Chriſt was a man of the $aME NATURE IN COMMON 
with us) united to ſomething divine: But by telling us, © that the noh v, 
Which was from the virgin, contained the 20e fulhneſs of Godhead,” 
i. 8, contained that rah divine perſon, whoſe pre- exiſtence Paul denied; 
and who now __ himſelf [obſerve their phraſeology] awws te d 0 
bw, i. e. FROM being equal [or like] to God.” And what is well worthy 
our notice, they add, that ** ke was one perſon AFTER one and THE 
SAME MANNER, both before and ſince his incarnation ;” 7. e. as they ex- 
Plain it, © a ſpirit, one and the /ame thing in ESSENCE ; [and not a com- 


ound of a mere human ſoul with ſomething divine] one and the ſame 


ing; tho', according to the different views in which he is conſidered, 
zumſtting of different names and appellations.” [See MoxorukLirzs.] 
which ſhould ſeem to caſt no favourable aſpect on ſome later ſyſtems 
ol divinity; and in particular on thoſe portraitures which they have given 
us of the, INCARNATION. But this is not the only /ight, that may be firuck 
out from this noBL.s MonuMEnT of antiquity : The reader will find 
g more, and perhaps of egal importance, under the word Pro- 
LE, SA BETLIAAs, or VALENTINIANS, compared with what we have 
ready ſuggeſted under the words Homoiistans,. and NicsnE Council. 
AULI'ClANs [ſo called of Paulu their chief] to the errors of the 
chees, they added an abhorrence of the croſs, and employed it to 
the mokt ſervile uſes out of deſpight. See PavLiansrs. 
. ZAUNCH, See Pav'xcnes, 
95 Pauncn, verb a#. {from the ſubſt.] to pierce or rip the belly, to 
__ out the paunch. Shateſprare. 
AU NCHBs, plur. of pearch, which the Scots chiefly retain when they 
Þrak of the may of a cow or ox [panſe, Fr. pancia, It. para, Sp. panty, 


PEA 


L. Ger. and Teut. pantex, Lat.] the belly, inteſtines, or guts of an aui- 
mal, the region of the guts. | | 5 
Pau ER, /ub/t. Lat, a poor perſon, one who receives alms. 

Forma Pau PERIS, in form of a poor man. Thus to ſue in forma pour 
peris, is when the judge of a court aſſigns an attorney, clerk, or counſel; 
to 7 the cauſe of a poor perſon; and to plead for him or her with- 
out fees. | 

Pavsa'sius [among the Romans] an officer who directed the tops, 
or pauſes; in the ſolemn pomps or proceſſions of the goddeſs Iſis, i. e. 
the ſtandy or places where the ſtatues of Iſis and Anubis were ſet down; 
alſo an officer in the gallies who gave the ſignal to the rowers, that they 
might act in concert, and row altogether.  _ 8 

Paus, Fr. It. and Sp. [pauſa, Lat. av, Gr.] 1. A reſt or ſtop, a 
place or time, an intermiſſion. 2. Suſpenſe, doubt. I ſtand in pau/7 
where I ſhall firſt begin. Shateprare. 3. Break, paragraph, apparent 
ſeparation of the parts of a diſcourſe. Thoſe partitions and pauſes which 
men educated in the ſchools, obſerve. Locke, 


s . CNOOIS, ob . [In muſic} an artifici 
diſcontinuance of the ſound or voice. 


. A charaQter of filence or re- 


poſe, place of ſuſpending the voice marked in writin 


To Pavse, verb neut. [pauſer, Fr. pauſare, It. and Lat.] 1. To make 
a ſtop for a time, not to proceed. Tarry, pauſe a day or two. Shake- 
Jpeare. 2. To conſider, to deliberate. Paunfing a little upon the matter. 
Knollen. 3. To be intermitted. The pealing organ and the pauſing 
Choir. Tickell, | | „ 

Pau'sER [of pauſe] one that pauſes or deliberates. Shake/peare. 

Paw, Fo! an interjection of nauſeating. EN 
Paw, ſubſt. ¶ patte, Fr. paaten, Wel.] 1. The foot of a beaſt of prey. 
2. Hand; in contempt. Dryden, _ 8 "| 

To Paw, verb neut. [from the ſubſt. patiner, Fr.] to draw the fore- 
foot along the ground. | ; RAY. 

To Paw, verb act. 1. To ſtrike wich a draught of the fore-foot. 2. 


To handle roughly: 3. To fawn, to flatter. Ain/worth. 
Pawep, ag. [of paw] 1. Having paws, 2. Broad-footed. 4inſ- 
aworth. | | | | 


Pawr ſin a ſhip] alittle piece of iron bolted to one end of the beams 

of the deck, ſo as to keep the capſtan from recoiling. | 

To Pawr the Capſtan [a ſea phraſe} to ſtop the capſtan with the pawl, 

+ fg [in Guinea] a ſmall piece of money, equal to three fartut.ys 
ngliſh. | | 

Pawn [pegno, It. enpegno, Sp. pfend, H. Ger. paendt, Du. pan, L. 

er. pant, Su. 7 Fr.] 1: Something given to pledge as ſecurity for 
money borrowed or promiſe made. 2 The tate of being pledge. My 
honour is at pawn. Shakeſpeare, 3. A common man at cheis. A fwerth, 
To Pawn, wer- af, [from the noun ; impegrare, It. empenar, Sp. of 
pfanden, H. Ger.] to pledge, to give in pledge, to put into the hauls 
of another as a ſecurity for money borrowed, c. | 

Pa'wn-BROKER [of pawn and broker ; pandet, Du.] one who lends , 
money upon a pledge. | wy | 8 
Pax [with Roman catholies] a kind of image given to be kiſſed when 
they go to the offering. | Le | 

To Pay [payer, Fr. fagare, It. apagar, Sp. and Port. paco, La. ] 1. 
To diicharge a debt. 2. To diſmiſs one to whom any thing is due with 
his money. 3. To atone, to make amends by ſuffering. 4. [Prob. of 
wal, Gr.] to beat. Shakeſpeare. 5. To reward, torecompenſe. 6. To 
give the equivalent for any thing bought. e | | 

To Par the Seams of a Ship prob. of poix, Fr. pitch] to lay hem over 
with hot pitch; or to lay on a coat of new ſtuff, after her ſoil has been 
burnt off; this ſtuff is a mixture of tallow and ſoap, or of train oil, roſia 
and brimſtone; boiled together. | 

Pa v, ſub/. (from the verb; paje, Fr. paga, Sp. and Port.] wages, 
hire, payment, or money given in return for ſervice. 

To be Pay'p [a ſea phraſe] a ſhipis ſaid to be ſo, when tacking about 
all her ſails are back-ſtay'd, 7. e. lie flat againft the maſts and ſhrouds. 
 Pa'YaBLE, adj. [pagabile, It.] 1. That is or ought to be p. id, due. 
2. Such as there is power or ability to pay. are a tribute paya- 
ble to the pooreſt. South. 

Pa x- pA [of pay and day] day on which debts are to be diſcharged, 
or wages paid. | | 

PA YER [paieur, Fr.] one that pays. | 

Pa'y1NG, part. act. of pay [of payant, of payer, Fr.] 1. Diſcharging a 
debt. 2. A beating. | HS | 5 

PAYMENT [ paytrient, Fr. pagamento, It. pagamierto, Sp.] 1. The act 
of paying of money. 2. The diſcharge of dent or promiſe. 3. A re- 
ward. The payment of ſin. Hooker, 4. Chaſtiſement,, ſound beating. 

Prompt PAXMENT, the payment of a bill or debt beſore it becomes 
due. £5; 

Pa'xxiMs, pagans or heathens, See Paint. | 

To Pars, verb act. [aſed by Spenſer for poiſe] to balance: obſo- 


e, 

Pa'ystr [of pay/e] one that weighs. 2 MSA 
an Poitrel, Fr. pectorale, Lat.] the breaſt- plate of a horſe's 

rniture. 

Pea C5 ois, Fr. piſello, It. piſum, Lat. prra, Sax. ] a kind of pulſe. 

Bn 14 paix, Fr. face It. bs Sp.] 1. Reſt, quiet, con- 
tent, or happineſs, by way of ſalutation, as, Peace be unto thee. Judges. 
2. Reconciliation of differences. Let him make peace with me. Iſalab. 
4. Reſpite from war, the direct oppoſite to war. 4. Quiet from ſuits or 
difturbances, And commanded that Sherborn ſhould hold his land in 
peace. Davies. 5. Reſt from any commotion. 6. Stilneſs from riots or 
tumults. 7. A fie not hoſtile, concord, agreement. Rewarded evil 
unto him that was at peace with me. P/a/ms. 8. Silence, ſuppreſſion of 
the thoughts. I held my peace. Eſalmt. a | 

PEACE, interj. ſtop, ſilence. Peace, the lovers are aſleep. Craſhaw. 

the that would live in ACR and reft, ? 
85 Mut hear and ſee, and ſay the bell. 
This diſtich is a dehortation from cenſoriouſnefs and detraction. 
Pzact [in the ſenſe of the law] a quiet and inoffenfive behaviour to- 


wards the king and his people. | 
Prack of the King, that and ſecurity both for life and 
which the ki — to all his ſubjects, or foreigners taken into his pro- 
tection. 6 
Clerk of the Pracz, an officer of the ſeſſions of the peace, whoſe buſi- 
neſs it is to read inditments, to inrol the acts, and to draw up the pro- 
ceſs; to return the copies of indictments, outlawries, attainders, &c. to 
the king's bench. 4 | 


Aa 


90 | Feta, 


P E B 

Pra'c ATE, adj, [of peace; paifible, Fr. pacifice, It. and Port. ap- 
ible, Sp. wes Ja 1 Fo undiſturbed. 2. Not turbulent, 
not quarrelſome, not given to ſtrife, 3. Free from war, free from tu- 
mult. Introduced in a peaceable manner. Swift. 4. Not violent, not 
bloody. A happy and peaceable death. Hale. ; | 

Pea'ceaBLENEss [of peaceable] peaceable temper, quiet diſpo- 
ſition. | 


PeA'CEABLY, adv. [of peaceable ; paifiblement, Fr.] 1. In a peace- 
able manner, without war, without tumult. S,. 2. Without diſtur- 


bance or tumult. Diſturb him not, let him paſs peaceably. Shake- 7. 


Are. 

P:a'cervi, adj. [of peace and fall] 1. Quiet, not in war. 2. Pa- 
Cific, mild. No prac power. 3 3. Undiſturbed, ſtill, ſe- 
cure. Nor ſaw diſpleas'd the peaceful cottage riſe. Pope. 

Ne adv. [of peaceful) 1. Quietly, without difturbance. 
2. Mildly, gently. x 

Panel Aust of peaceful] quiet, freedom from diſturbance. 

Pea'cEMAKER [of peace and maker] one who reconciles differences. 

Pea"Cce-OFPERING, ſubſe. [of peace and offer] among the Jews, a ſa- 
crifice or gift offered to God, for atonement or reconciliation for a crime 


adj. [of pace and parted) difmiſſed from the world 


or offence, 


| Pea'ceEParRTED, 
m ce. 


Sax. ] a fruit well known. | 
To PEacn, verb act. [corrupted from to impeach] to accuſe of ſome 
crime. Dryden. ; | 
PEA'CH-COLOURED, adj. [of prach and colour] having a colour like a 
peach. Shakeſpeare. 
Pea'cnick [of pea and chick] the chicken of a peacock. Southern. 
| Pea'cock (pv, Lat. papo, Sax. plau, Ger. paon, Fr. 2 It. pa- 
Von, Sp. pawam, Port. of this word the etymology is not known ; per- 
haps it is peak cock, from the tuft of feathers on its head; the peak of 
women being an ancient ornament: if it be not rather a corruption of 
beaucog, Fr. * the more ſtriking luſtre of its beſpangled _ a fowl 
eminent for the beauty of his feathers, and particularly of his tail. | 
Pza"-yen [of pea and hen; penache, Fr. pava, Lat.] the female of 
8 Pet ©. The ny a | bY 
EAK [peac Sax. pique, pic, Fr.] 1. The ſharp point of a thing. 2. 
The Ang opt off he ddrefs 3. The wp of ; a hill or 9 
Or on Meander's bank or Latmus peat. Prior. 4. Any thing pointed 
or acuminated. | 
To Prak, verb neut. [ſome derive it of piecinino, It. or peguenno, Sp. 
ſmall or little] 1. To look fickly or weakly. 2. To make a mean 
figure, to ſneak. The peaking cornuto her hviband. Shakefpeare. 
Pe'akING, part. of to peak ; which fee. 


Pear [pello, as pellere tympanum, Lat. a ſucceſſion of loud ſounds] a 


loud noiſe, eſpecially of bells, thunder, cannon, or any other loud in- 
ſtruments. And rang a HIDEOUS PEAL. Milton. | G4 

To Px aL, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to play loudly and ſolemnly. 
The pealing organ. Milton. | | 

To Pear, verb af. 1. 
To ftir with fome agitation. Ainſworth. | 

EA LED, part hor [of to peal] troubled or deafened with the noiſe. 

ton. | 

Peax [in heraldry} is when the field or ground of furs of a coat of 
arms is /able, and the powderings are or. | 

Pear [ poire, Fr. pera, It. Sp. and Port. of pyrum, Lat. pene, Sax. 
pere, Dan. peere, Du. patron, Su.] a ſort of fruit, of which Mr. Miller 
enumerates 84 ſpecies. | h 

PEARL [perle, Fr. perle, Dan. peerl, Du. perl, Ger. peapl, Sax. perla, 
Sp; ſuppoſed by Salmaſius to come from /heru/a, Lat. a little rule or 
ball] a gem or jewel; a hard, round, white, clear ſubſtance, uſually 
roundiſh, found in a teſtaceous fiſh reſembling an oiſter. Pearls, tho' 
eſteemed of the number of gems by our jewellers, are but a diſtemper in 
the creature that produces them. The fiſh in which pearls are moſt fre- 
SPREE found, is the Eaſt- Indian berbes, or pearl oiſter: others are 

und to produce pearls, as the common oiſter, the muſcle, and various 
other kinds; but the Indian pearls are ſuperior to all. 

PEARL [in heraldry} by thoſe heralds that blazon the coat armour of 
great men by precious ſtones inſtead of colours, is uſed inſtead of 
white. - | 
Mother of Pear, is the ſhell of the pearl oiſter, or fiſh wherein the 
pearls are formed. | 

Pr 1 Albugo [with oeculiſis] an annatural white ſpeck, or thin film 
over the eye. 

PeaRL [with printers) a ſmall fort of printing letter. 

 PeA'RLED, 44%. [of pearl] adorned or Er with pearls. Milton. 

Pran LORAss, PEA'RLPLANT, and PRARLWOR r, fubft. names of diffe- 
rent plants. Ainſevorth. 

PeAa'RLY, ai. 1. Abounding with pearls, containing pearls. Inveſt- 
2 with a prarly ſhell. Woodward. 2. Reſembling pearls. Pearly 
ew. Re. | 7 
PeAaRMA'IN, a ſort of delicate apple. Pearmainis an excellent and 
: known fruit. ay af , : 

EAR-TREE | poirter, Fr. pero, It. jeral, Sp. a, Port. of piyuxe, 
Sax.] a fruit K. of which there 2 1A 1 9 The Ae 
eritics will have to borrow his name of ng, fire. Bacon. 

Peas, when it is mentioned as a fingle aw. it is pea, but makes 
as in the ural; but when ſpoken of collectively, 

it is ca aſe, anciently peaſon, pira, Sax. fois, Fr, piſo, It. piſum 

Lat.] food F pd Ty, *** FIN n | * 

PeAa's-BOLT, or hawm, pea-ſtraw. | 

Pea'sanT [paifant, Fr.] a countryman, a clown, a hind, one whoſe 
buſineſs is rural — 2 4 ; | 
PeA'SANTRY alant ; les paiſans, Fr.] the body of country people 

or ruſtics, TL TT peaſantry in F . Lock. PEP 
Pas-, or PEA-8H8'LL [of pea, cod, and belli pira- codde, Sax.] 

the ſhell or huſk of peas. A ſheal'd pra/cod. Shakeſpeare. 
Par, 1. A ſort of fewel dug out of mooriſh ground, a kind of turf 
_ uſed for fire. 2, [from petit, Fr. little] a little darling, any dear play- 
* It 1 — called perf, and much uſed among the a 
. aleſpeare. 

2 PznBLE-sTO'xE Ipæbolrvona, Sax. ] a fort of lone for 

paving. It is a ſtone diſtin from flints, being not in layers, but in one 


ev ny | 
EACH [p#che, Fr. peſca, It. perſigo, Sp. malum perficum, Lat. penyuay, 


a fault. See PaLzsTRA, and add Pal 2:TRICAL, adj. belonging to the 


To affail with loud noiſe. See Prat. 2. 


One. 


as food or a ſpecies, 


p E D 
homogeneous maſs, ho ſometimes of many colours. Poputarly, 2 f. 
* 1, All. The cryſtal _ G 11 
EBBLE-CRY'STAL, A e al, in of modules. ; 
lodged in the earthy — left in x train the — eee found 
conclufion of the deluge. This ſort, by the lapidaries Ph the 
FR is in ſhape 4 Lig 41 of 3 lecr. 
E 'BBLED, adj. [o 0 or abounding with 
ee The 6 with pebbles, '4 
Pz'BBLY, adj. [of pebble} full of pebbles. The pebbly gravel next 


on. 

Peccanr'iity, ſub. [of peccable] ſtate of being ſubje to fin. » 

cay of Piety. | on 
Pe*ccaBLE, adj. [pecco, Lat.] incident or ſubjeR to fin, 
Peccanr'LLO, Sp. [peccadille, Fr.] a pardonable fin, ſmall fault, + 

venial or rather trivial offence. | 
Px'ccancy [of peccant] bad quality. The peccancy of the humour, 
1/eman. 

E'CCANT, adj. Fr. [ peccante, It. peccans, Lat.] 1. Committinę a faul. 
offending, al, guilty. South. 2. Corrupt, ill diſpoſed, A 
to health, offenſive to the * It is chiefly uſed by medical writer 

Peccant Humours [in phyfic] the humours of the body which offend 
either in quantity or quality, #. e. when they are either morbid, or in 
too great abundance. 2. Wrong, bad, deficient, unformal, If the 
citation be peccant in form or matter. life. | | 

Perce “vl, Lat, [I have offended] to cry peccavi, is to acknowledge 


palefira, 

PECHia'cra, Lat. [wnxvs, the elbow, and «yea, Gr. a capture] the 
gout in the elbow joints. See Omocra, and read wwoypa, # 
Pe'cia, a dry meaſure containing two gallons. ' | | 

Pxck [pecotin, Fr. from pocca, or perhaps, ſays. Skinner, from par, 2 
veſſel] 1. A dry meaſure containing eight quarts, the fourth part of a2 
buſhel. 2. Proverbially in low language, a great deal. Sackling, 

To Prex, verb af. [bequetter, becquer, Fr. beccare, It. picar, Sp. 
picken, 22 1. To ſtrike with the bill, as birds do. 2. Jo pick 
food with the beak. 3. To ſtrike with a pointed inſtrument in peven- 
this ſeems a corruption of pick, and ſo it is commonly uſed, Carew. 

To ftrike, to make blows at, Mankind lie pecking at one another, 


FE frange. 9. 85 
E'CKER [of peck] 1. One that pecks. 2. A kind of bird; as the 
ewood-pecker. | | 
Pz'cxLeD, adj. {corrupted from fpectled) ſpotted, variegated with 
ſpots or ſtains. Walton. | 
Pecquer's Dad [in anatomy] the thoratic duct, ſo called from Per- 


guet, its diſcoverer, ; mad Lets | | 
Pe'cTex Veneris, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb ſhepherd's needle. | 
Pe'cTINAL [pe@irzs, gen. of pefen, Lat. a comb] having the form of 
a comb. Brown. 82 38; | | 
 P&cTinaTED, adj, [pefen, Lat.] put one within another alternately 
To fit croſs legg'd, or with our fingers pectinated. Brown. | 
PecTinaA'T10N, the ſtate of being inated. Brown.  _ 
Pecrtrxgvs, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the third of the 15 muſeles of te 
thigh, ſo named becauſe it has its origin in the fore-part of the s 
tinis. | got 
 P&'cTaints Os [with anatomiſts] the ſhare bone, which is the lower 
and inner, or the fore-part of the os innominatum, or > of 
Pe'CTORAL, adj, Fr. res It. petoral, Sp. of pectoralis, Lat.) per- 
taining to, or good for the breaſt. Sometimes uſed in a ſubſtantive form. 
Peforals were preſcribed. Wiſeman. 
PECTORAL, /ubſt. Fr. [peforale, Lat.] a breaſt-plate. See Eenov. 
PecToraL Muſcle [in anatomy] a muſcle which moves the arm for. 
wards ; ſo named on account of its ſituation, which ariſes above from 
the clavicula, and below from the breaſt-bone and all the endings of | 
the upper ribs, and is implanted in the upper part of the ſhoulder- bone. 
Pecrora'LE, It. and Lat. ¶ pecsoral, Sp.] a breaſt- plate. i 
Pe'cToraLs [in medicine] are remedies proper to ſtrengthen and re- 
Leve the breaſt and ſtomach ; or good againſt the diſeaſes of them. 
PecTo'k1s Os, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the ſame as fernum. 
Pe*cuLATE, ſubſe. [ peculatus, Lat. peculat, Fr. in civil law] the crime 
of robbing the public, theft of the public money, by a perſon who ma | 
nages it, or in whoſe cuſtody it is depoſited, 
ECULA'T10N | peculat, Fr. of peculatus, Lat.] the act of robbing or 
cheating the public. 5 os | | 8 
PEecuLa'roR, Lat. robber of the public. 3 
Pecu'LIaR, adj. Sp. [peculiare, It. of peculiaris, from peculium. Lat. 
pecule, Fr.] 1. Particular, ſingle. One peculiar nation to ſelect. Miltor, 
2. Proper, appropriate, belonging to any one with excluſion of others, 
The word humour is pecultar to our Engliſh _— Swift z. Not 
common to other things. Hymns they are that chriſtianity hath Peculiar 


unto itſelf. Hooker. 1 
' PecuLIaR, 1 1. The property, the excluſive property. Gout 
2. Something abſcinded from the ordinary juriſdiction. , 

A Pxcullas, is a pariſh or church that has juriſdiction within itſelf 
for a probate of wills, &c. bei 2 7 from the ordinary of the 
biſhop's courts. Thus the king's chapel is a royal peculiar, free as 
all ſpiritual juriſdictions, and only governed by the king himſelf as ſu- 


me ordinary. 
Ferne [of peculiar] particularity, ſomething found only in 


Swift. 3 
Pecu'L1aRLY, adv. [of peculiar ; peculiariter, Lat.] 1+ Particalarl)s 
ſingly, after a peculiar manner. Woodward. 2. In a manner not com- 
"_ to others. e e 
ECU'LIARNEss [of peculiar ity. 

Court 0 pane (5.08 . 1 non of 
ters which relate to ſuch pariſhes as are exempt the juriſdiction of 
{oder 1 a ſome dee es, and belong peculiarly to the archbiſhop 

ter . 
oy Nee bong the er. A deity, which, as nd 


of thoſe mat- 


held, over riches; who a fon named Argentinus, WP 

they red that thy 7 _ I It. and Sp. pecan * 
ECU'NIARY, adj. [ pecuniaire, Fr. 70, It. and Sp. 

from pocunia, Lat. money] 1. Pertaining to money. Conſiſting of 99 


ney. A pecumiary mult, Bacon. 
Pap, ſub. 1. A ſmall packſaddle. 
A baſk is a wicker ped wherein they uſed 


= 


Tofer. 2. A baſket, a hanf. 
to carry fiſh, Mer. Prol- 


P E E 


Pepaco'ctcAl [rarayoy me, Gr. ] pertaining to inſtruction of youth, 

to diſcipline, ſuiting a ſchoolmaſter. | N 
* xco'cut, Fr. pedagogo, It. and Sp. Tei%>ywy@-, from mai, a boy, 
and 4, Gr. to ide] an inſtructor of youth, a ſchoolmaſter, a pe- 

den. | ; 

4% eee, verb a. [from the ſubſt.] to teach with magiſte- 
"ial ſuperciliouſneſs. Prior. 

Pr/pacocy [pedagegia, Lat. of ral ,, Gr.] The maſterſhip, 
uſtuction, diſcipline. Above the p-dagogy of Moſes' rod. Southb. 

Pz/pAL, adj. [ pedalis, from pedis, gen. of pes, Lat. a foot] pertaining 
to a foot in meaſure. ; 

Prokls, ſubſt. Fr. [pedali, It. of pedales, Lat. and Fr.] the large 
jpes of an organ, ſo called becauſe played and ſtooped with the 


Prpa'nevs [in civil law] a petty judge, who has no formal ſeat of 
- ſlice, but hears cauſes ſtanding, and without any tribunal. 
; Pe 'panT, F r. ¶bedante, It. and Sp] a ſchool maſter who profeſſes to 
*frut and govern youth, to teach them humanities and the arts. Shake- 


Hfrbau rie, or PrD ANTI CAI [of pedanteſſus, Fr. pedanteſco, It. pe- 
latico, Sp.] pertaining to or like a pedant, awkwardly oftentatious of 
jterature. | 
nein, adv. [of pedantical] with awkward oſtentation of li- 
erature. Dryden. | : x : 
Pr'panTRY ¶ pedanterie, Fr.] pedantickneſs, oftentation of ſhewing 
needleſs literature. | ; 8 
To Px DDL E, verb neut. to be buſy about trifles. Ainſworth. It is 
commonly written pidle. | | 
Pr/peRASTY [Tap ,, Gr. love of boys] ſodomy. | 
PeperE'Ro [pedrero, from piedra, Sp. a ſtone, with which they char- 
it; commonly called perterero] a ſmall piece of ordnance moſtly 
uſed in ſhips, to fire ſtones, nails, broken iron, or cartridge ſhot, on an 
enemy attemping to board; it is managed by a ſwivel, | | 


Pe/pesTAL [fredfial, Fr. pedeſlalli, Lat. piede/tallo, Ital.] that part of 


2 pillar that ſupports it. It is a ſquare body with a baſe and cornice, 
ſerving as a foot for the columns to ſtand upon, and having, according 
to Vignola, a third part of the hight of its columns. It is different in 
different orders, there being as many kinds of pedeſtals as there are 
orders of columns; alſo the baſis of a ſtatue. 

Proe'srrIOUS, a4. [pedefiris, Lat.] going on foot, not winged. Pe. 
4frious animals. Brown. 3 | „ | 

PeoicLE [pedicule, Fr. pediculus, a little foot, of pedis, gen. of pes, Lat. 


afoot; with botaniſts] a foot-ſtalk, is that on which either a leaf, or 


fower, or fruit ſtands or hangs. | 
Pepr'cuLa, Lat. [in botany] the herb yellow rattle-graſs, or cock's- 


comb, © Ae 

ProrcuLaR, adj. [pedicularis, Lat. pediculaire, Fr.] having the phthy- 
alis, or louſy diſtemper. „5 | 

PepreuLa'nis Morbus, Lat. [with N the louſy diſeaſe. 

PrbienEE [of pere and degré, Skinner; q. d. degres des perez, Fr. i. e 
the d of fathers; or as othres, petendo grado, Lat. deriving the 
deſcent] a deſcent from anceſtors, ſtock or race, 1 genealogy. 

Pepi u vIun {of pedes, feet, and /uo, Lat. to waſh] a fort of bath 
for the feet. | | 

P:'v1uexT [from pedis, gen. of pes, Lat. a foot; in architecture] an 
emament that crowns the ordonnances, finiſhes the fronts of buildings, 
2nd ſerves as a decoration over gates, windows, niches, &c. It is or- 
dirarily of a triangular form, but ſometimes makes an arch of a circle. 

P:'dLER [of betteler, Ger. a 7 Skinner ; or of aller a pied, Fr. 
going a foot; q. d. pied. allar, Minſhew] a petty dealer, one who tra- 
rels and ſells ſmall wares about the country. | | ou 

To Pz'pDLE, verb neat. to ſell things of ſmall value. 2 
2 little, ſmall, trifling, carrying on petty dealing, ſuch as 

ers have. | 
_ Prfoleky, fab. [of pedler) ſmall wares fold by pedlers. Swift. 

Pzpv'xevii in anatomy] two medullary proceſſes of the cerebellum, 
whereby that part is joined to the medulla oblongata. | 
8 [of @aikur Panlopa, Gr. baptiſm of children] in- 

-baptiſm. 

P:doba'PTIST I wage, gen. of mai, a child, and Banking, Gr.] one 
that holds or practiſes infant-baptiſm. See Barrisr and Carzcnhu- 
uuns, compare. | 

Prpo'mueTER [of pedes, Lat. mes, a foot, and perpor, Gr. meaſure.) 


ERAMBULATOR. 


kx, or PE 
zunſt a perſon. This is commonly written pigue ; which ſee. 
To be a Prrx [a ſea phraſe] uſed of zn anchor, when the cable is 
— between the hawſe through which it runs out, and the 
3 | : 


Tobeave a Prrx, is to bring the ſhip to the poſition before-mentioned. 

To PEER. See To Pique. 

Prez. [with printers] 1. A wooden inftrument, with which they 
ip the printed ſheets to dry. 2. [ Pacle, Fr. pala, It. Sp. and Lat.] an 
nſrument to ſet bread into an oven. 3. A broad thin he carrying 
pies, Se. 4. [ Peau, pelure, Fr. of pellis, Lat. a Kin] the outmoſt ſkin 
of fruit, the thin rind of any * | 

To Pzzt, verb a8. [peler, Fr. from pellis, Lat.] 1. To pare, to take 
the rind off, 2. [ Piller, Fr. to rob] to plunder ; this, according to ana- 

„ hould be written pi//. Peeling their provinces. Milton. 
les [of peel] 1. One who peels, ftrips, or plays. 2. A robber, 

a plunderer, timer. 


"rind; alfo the peel or rind of 
| durme⸗ a large fort of excellent eyder· apple 


Mis, Lat. pepier, Fr.] 1. To make the firſt appearance, to begin to 
on, u plan, 1 Se. Letters had ju N u 
To cry like a chicken, to chirp like a ſparrow. 3. [This tho 
de written pip. Mr. Caſaubon derives it from ewnrreve, Gr. to 

1 wo look flily, ctofely or curioufly, to look through any crevice, 

look through a habe or ching. 

kur [from che verb] 1. Firſt appearance ; as, at the peep of day, 
1 look 
a 


JT Digue, Fr. picca, 1. a grudge, ſpleen, ill will a- plea 


rm, part. af. [of peel; pn , of eler, Fr.] taking off the kin 


lo Peep, verb neat. [Skinner derives it from opheffen, Du. to lik up. 


nok x, ot Par rIKoROLx ſof ö and hoſe] hote-through which peculiar 
— being dikrovered,* £'Ffrange enn 


Pern {prob. of yeig, Tent. an heap, Ec. of beonx; Sax. dierg, Din: 
or pepe, Sax. the foot of an hill; this is more uſually written pier; 
which ſee] 1. A mole or rampart raiſed in an harbour to break the free 
of the ſea, and for the better ſecurity of the ſhips that ride there. 2. 
[ Pair, Fr.] an equal, one of the ſame rank. Bacon. 3. One equal in 
excellence or endowments. He never had his peer. Dryden. 4. Com- 
panion, mate, fellow, Twelve they, and twelve the peers of Charles 
magne. Shakeſp. 5. [In architecture j a kind of pilaſter or buttreſs, raiſed 
for ſupport, ſtrength, and ſometimes for ornament. This ſhould be pier. 
6. [Pair, Fr. paris, It. par, Sp. of par, pares, Lat. equals] a nobleman 
of the houſe of lords in parliament. In England we have ſive degrees 
of nobility, dukes, marquiſſes, earls, viſcounts, and barons; who are 


all nevertheleſs called peers, becauſe their eſſential privileges are the 


ſame. 

To Per at Thing, verb neut. 1. To leer or peep at, to look nar- 
rowly. Peering in maps for ports. Shakeſpeare; 2. [By contraction from 
F512 come juſt in ſight. See how his gorget peers, above his gown. 

. Johnſon. | 

PEE'RaGe [of peer] 1. Impoſition or tax for the repairing and keeping 


up ſea-peers. This ſhould be pierage. 2. [Pairie, Fr.] dignity of 
a pur 3. The collectire body of peers. The peerage and commons. 


Dryden. | 
Poo anen [of peer and dom] a peer's dignity annexed to a great fee; 
rage. | ve = 
PxEe'ress, the lady of a peer, a woman ennobled. | 
PzE'rLESS, adj. [of peer; un pareil, Fr.] not to be equalled of 
matched, having no peer. With ſuch a peerteſs majeſty ſhe ſtands. 


Dryden. 


Pes'sLESSNESS [of peerleſi] matehleſſneſs, univerſal ſuperiority. 
Pers [in law] jury- men im pannelled upon an inqueſt. 
PzE'visn, 4%. prob. 9. d. beewiſh; of bee, Eng. Skinner, as we ſay, 


wwaſpi/h ; but Junius ſuppoſes this word to be formed by corruption fromm 
perverſe] fretful, petulant, ſoon angry, perverſe, moroſe, hard to pleaſe: 


5 adv. [of peeviſh] angrily, moroſely, guerulouſly, fret- 
*. | 
Pze"visiness [of peeviſÞ] fretfulneſs, waſpiſh humour, iraſcible diſ- 
poſition, guerulouſneſs, perverſeneſs. | 
Pro [puc, Sax. a little needle, pegghe, Teut:] 1. A little piece of 
wood pointed, and-driven into a hole, which does tbe office of an iron 
nail. 2. The pins of a muſica} inſtrument, by which the ftrings are 
ſtraixed. 3. Depreſſion; perhaps from relaxing the chords of a mu- 
fical inftrument. 4. The nickname or corruption of Margaret. 
To Proc, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to put in or faſten with a peg. / 
PE'canum, Lat. [wnyary, Gr.] the herb wild rue or charnel. 


- Pr'6asus [with aftronomers] the winged horſe ; a northern conſtel- 


lation. 

Pe'comMancy [anyoparrua, of yn, a fountain, and ne,, Gr. di- 
vination] act of divining by fountain water : the fame as bydromancy, 
which ſee. | * SE | 

PeLa'ciz, Lat. [with naturaliſts] ſuch ſhell-fiſhes, as are never, of 
very rarely, found near the ſea-ſhores ; but always continue in the deep; 
or thoſe parts in the bottom of the ſea, which are fartheſt from land. 

PELa'ctans, [of Pelagius] a ſect fo called from Pelagius, who ap- 
peared about the latter end of the fourth, or beginni the fifth cen- 
tary. He was born in Wales, and his name was Morgan, which in 
Welſh fignifies ſea-born, whence his Latin name; St. Auſtin gives him 
the character of a very prous man, and a chriſtian of no vulgar rank; 
and that he travelled to Rome, where he aſſociated himſelf with 
of the greateſt learning and figure ; but being charged with hereſy, he 
left Rome and went into Africa, and thence to Jeruſalem, where he ſet - 
tiled. He ſeems to have borne his proteſt againſt ſome crude notions, 
which St. Auſfin, and others of the weſtern church, in thoſe times ad- 


vanced ; in particular concerning the damnation of unbaptized infants for | 
Adams offence. ©& They [i. e. the Pelagians] do not deny the ſacra- 


ment of baptifm to little ones; nor do they promiſe to any the kingdom 
of heaven wzthout the re on Of Chriſ. [No: they agreed with 
the reſt of the chriſtian world in both theſe points] But what we object 
againſt them, is this, that they do not acknowledge unbaptiſed little ones 
to be obnoxious to the DauNATION of the firſt man; and that original 
fin [meaning a moral teint] paſt upon them, repargatione purgandum, i. e. 
to be purged off by the ¶ baptiſmal] repurgation.” Auguff. d Peccats 
Orig. e. 17. As to the other points in which they differed from St. 
Auſtin (as St. Aauflin himſelf did from St. Chry/oftom, Theoderer; and = 
haps alſo from the main body of the Greet church) the reader (if be 


apoſtacy founded partly in the invocation of dead men, and partly in that 
on of the cnRISTIAN THEOLOGY opt mot the way to it) 

they would ſcarce be worth our notice; unleſs to „ how when once 
the chief boundaries were broken through, the catholic church (as ſhe 
now falſely called herſelf) grew more and more corrupt ; not to add, how 
ſhe bore down all oppoſition by the help of the /ecu/ar arm; and what- 
ever efforts were made to bring things Bacx to the 8ckryTURL Run, 
ſerved only to expoſe the generous anthors to much obloguy and per- 
ſecution. : 8 5 
* I ſaid, „the main body of the Greek church”; for though it 
muſt be owned, that in proceſs of time the doQtine of Pe/agins 
was condemned by ſome Afatic councils ; yet (not to mention 
the great weight and influence which the drs nors of Rows had 
now obtained) if the reader will conſult that portraiture, which 


the oyPoOSITE SCHEME, I mean that of St. 

when firſt introduced among the Greeks; he'll plainly ſee, that 
they conſidered it as an innovation, and from the faith 
once delivered to the ſaints. [Sec Original Sin and InyrRatarsa- 
peur [prob. of pela, peo, Sax. much money; in low Latin, pel/#a 
Ken STS IO oo ET as 


a hawk is relieved. 


for its young and ge places i 
cra rock. 7 5 ican is Ppoſed to admit its young to ſuck 
bon Ts ban F a . | 


- 


Parte an 


ſe) may conſult St. Auſtin's tracts; for as to theſe and the like con- 
troverſies (which aroſe, after the great apoſiacy was now commenced, an 


the learned Pnorius, in his Bibliotbec. p. 205, has n us of 
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PEN 


: Pzr1can [with chemiſts] a ſort of double veſſel ordinarily of glaſs, 
uſed in digeſting liquors by circulation. ; 
PeLIican [with gunners] an antient 2 of ordinance, equal to a 
quarter culverin, and carrying a ball of ſix pounds. 
PrLicax [with ſurgeons] an inſtrument for drawing teeth. 
By PeLicor'pEs [e1Xexon60nG, of Wetx vg, a hatchet, an 1005, Ger. form] 
a certain geometrical figure, that ſomething re/embles a hatchet. 
Prrrbdus [in phyſic] a black and blue colour in the face, as it often 
happens to thoſe who are melancholy. 
ELL [pellis, Lat.] the ſkin of a beaſt, 
Pz'LLAGE, a cuſtom or duty paid for ſkins of leather, 
PELLAMOU'NTAIN, an herb. | | 
Pz'LLET {pila, a ball, of pellendo, Lat. a driving, or of pelbe, Fr.] 1: 
A lictle ball. 2. A ball, a bullet. | ; 
- P%'LLETED, @dj. [of pellet} conſiſting of, bullets. The diſeandy ing of 
this pelleted ſtorm. Shakeſpeare. | 
 Pe'LLETS [in heraldry} are black roundles, the ſame that French he- 
ralds call torteaux de ſable, ? 
Ps'LLICLE [pellicule, Fr. pellicella, It. of pellicula, Lat.] a little or 
- thin ſkin, a film. : 
Pe'LLICLE [pellicula, Lat.] when any ſolution is evaporated ſo long by 
a gentle heat, that a fm or ſkin riſes on the top of the liquor, the che- 
miſts ſay, it is evaporated to a pellicle, and then there is very little more 
liquor left than will juſt ſerve to keep the ſalts in fuſion. 
Pe'LLITokRY [parietaire, Fr. of parietaria, Lat.] an herb. 
- PzLLo'rA [in the foreſt law] the ball, or round fleſhy part of a dog's- 


foot, which, by that law, in all dogs that are near any of the king's fo- 


reſts, are to be cut. | a | 
PeLL-ME'LL, adv. [ple mele, Fr.] confuſedly, without order, one 
among another, | 


. Clerk of the PELLs, an officer . to the Exchequer, who en- 


ters every teller's bill in a parchment roll called pellis acceptorum, i. e. the 
roll of receipts, and alſo makes another roll called pellis exituum, i. e. the 
roll of diſburſements. We Re 

Pei Lv“, adj. [pellucidus, Lat.] that may be ſeen through, tranſpa- 
rent, not opaque, not dark. | 1 

PeLLUct'Ditry, or PELLU'C1DNEss [of pellucid] tranſparency, dia- 
phaneity, not opacity. 5 8 a 
Pei x [of pelle, It. pelice, Sp. pels, Du. peltz, Ger. pellis, Lat, a ſkin] 
1. A ſkin or the hide of an animal. 2. The quarry of a hawk all torn. 
Ainſworth. h | 

Pe.T Monger ¶ pellio, of pellis, Lat. and mangene, Sax.) one who 
deals in pelts and ſkins, or raw hides. | | 8 

PELT woot, wool pulled off from the pelt or ſkin of a dead ſheep. 

To PeLT [prob. of poltern, Ger. and Teut. to bounce. Skinner. Con- 
tracted from pellet. Mr. Lye. It is generally uſed of ſomething thrown, 
rather with teazing frequency than deſtruftive 2 to throw ſtones, 
ſnow balls, &c. at a perſon, to ſtrike with ſomething thrown, to throw, 
to caft in general. My Phillis me with pelled apples plies. Dryden. 

To PEIr, verb neut. to fret or fume. 3 

PELTA'L1s Cartilago [in anatomy] fo called from its reſemblance to 
pelta, a buckler. See Scurirokuis. | 

..  Pe'LTING, adj. This word in Shakeſpeare ſignifies mean, paltry, 
pitiful. From ſheepcotes and poor pe/ting villages. Shakeſpeare. 
 PeLTING, part. act. {of ON} ſtones, &c. at. 


_ Pe'Lvas, Lat. 1. A baſon. 2. [With anatomiſts] the baſon of the 


| kidneys; or the lower part of the abdomen, in which the bladder (and 
in women likewiſe the uterus) and rectum are contained. "DE 
' Pe'Lvis Aurium, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the hollow part of the ear. 
PeL vis Cerebri, Lat. the tunnel of the brain. h 
 PeLvis Renum, Lat. [in anatomy] a ſkinny veſſel in each kidney, 
which receives the urine and conveys it to the bladder. 2 
PeLvu're, Fr. a rich fur. | ; 
 Pg'mBRIDGE, a market town in Herefordſhire, on the river Arrow, 
130 miles from London. 
_ "Pez 'MBROKE, the capital of Pembrokeſhire, in South Wales, ſituated 
at the head of Milford Harbour. It gives title of earl to the noble fa- 
mily of Herbert, and ſ#nds one member to parliament. The county of 
Pembroke alſo ſends one —— F + a bobble 
PEMPHIGOI'DES | w5a0ryw3ng, Of r., gen. of cui, a bu 
or flat: lence, and 2 form] a kind of = ve fever ; ora flatulent 
or Windy fever, ſuppoſed to diſcharge itſelf on the ſkin, Galen. | 
Pen {pena, Port. penna, It. and Lat.] an inſtrument for writing. 
Pen [of pyndan, pennan, Sax. to ſhut in; any incloſure in general, as 
a fold for ſheep, a coop for fowl, or a pond to keep water in for driving 
the wheels of an iron mill, 2. Feather. The pens that did his pinions 
bind. Spenſer. 
Pen {with the Britains and ancient Gauls] an high mountain; hence 
thoſe hills which divide France from Italy are called the Apennines. 
To Pan, verb ad. [of penna, Lat. a pen] 1. To write, It probably 
meant at firſt only the manual exerciſe of the pen, or the mechanical part 


of writing; but it has been long uſed with relation to the ſtile or com- 


poſition. Praiſes that are ſo well penn d. Addiſon. 2. [pennan, or pyn- 
nan, Sax.] to ſhut up, to incloſe up, to incloſe, to impriſon in a narrow 
place, to coop, to incage. And hence (3.) To yield the mark of ſome 
nh 2 aj 7 * ; 8 3 | F 

_  Pe'naL, adj. Fr. an . penale, It. © , Lat. from pcena, 
Sax. * 1. Fun to 5 or enacting 
puniſhment. 2. Uſed for the purpoſes of puniſhment, vindictive. A- 
damantine chains and penal fire. Mzilton, 

Pexa'titY, or Pe'nalTY ita, It. pena, Sp. of panalitas, Lat. 
$eralite, old Fr.] 1. Puniſhment, cenſure, judicial infliction, a fine im- 
poſed as a puniſhment. 2. Forfeiture upon non-performance. 
 PENANCE, or PE'NNANCE [ penence, old Fr. for penitence, Fr. peniten- 
xa, It. penitincia, Sp. of Horns, Lat, anne exerciſe of peni - 
tence, or a puniſhment, either voluntary, or im by prieſtly authority, 
for faults committed by a perſon ; infliction public or private, ſuffered as 
an expreflion of repentance for ſin. Pexnance is the more uſual ſpelling. 

Pe'NaxCe, old Fr. [of penitentia, Lat.] a fort of mortification en- 
joined by Romiſh prieſts. e's | 

. Pzwance [in canon law] an eccleſiaſtical puniſhment chiefly adjudged 


to the ſin of fornication, TY 1 
Pzxnalrzs, houſhold gods, whoſe ſlatues were there kept, and wor- 
ſhipped with wine incenſe. Thoſe of Rome were brought 

ness from Troy, to which place Dardanus brought them from Sa- 
mothrace, Sacra ſuoſque tibi commendat Treja Penatts, V1IRs. 5 


{ 
« a. . 
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end of a wire, firing, &c. by the ſwing to an 


piercing, ſubtile, quick, ſharp. Reduced into a penetrant ſpirit. Boyle. 


PEN 


The Penates and Lares were different, in that the Lares | 


in all houſes, and the Penates proper to particular ones 


and f, comp 
nours were done to the Lares in the chimney-corner, divine ho. 


hearths; and to the Penates in the open court, or ſome a on the fire 


of chapel within. Place or for 


Pen [of pennix, Sax.] the plur. of form k 
a contraction oa in the pdf colldquia er * Oo" by 
Pe'nciL [pinceau, Fr. pennelle, It. pinxel, Sp. of penicillum 2 
fel, Teut.] 1. An inſtrument uſed by painters, bein a ſmall by f 
hair which they dip in their colours. 2. A pen of black or red ep K 
which, cut to a point, they write without ink. 3. Any inftrume 1 
N 2 ink. 12 doubt ** 
ENCIL s [in optics] a double cone of rays joj 
at the 4 bien hath its vertex in ſome — NT 
ject and the glaſs for its baſe, and the other hath its baſe in 1 aus 
glaſs; but its vertex in the point of convergence. 885 

ay PE'NC1L, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to paint or draw With a 

_ 

Pe'nDanT, /ubf. Fr. 1. A jewel hanging 
the pendants of her ear. Pope. 2. Any thing hanging by way of or 
ment. 3. A pendulum ; obſolete, 4. A ſmall flag in ſhips, 18 

PE 'NDANT, adj, See PenpenT. | 

N ＋ * r. K eſcutcheons. 

ENDANTS in botany] a kind of ſeeds, growing on flaming or chirer. 
as thoſe in welmddle * lilies, Wes , IO 

Pe'nvanTs [in a ſhip] See PEN Nr. 

Pe'NDENCE [pendeo, Lat. to have] flopeneſs, inclination. Worry. 

Pe'npaxcy [of pendee, Lat. to hang] ſuſpence, delay of deciſion 
Pendency of ſuit. Ayiiffo, ; 
 Pe'xvenT, adj. [pendens, Lat. Some write pendant from the French] 
1. Hanging. Or lover pendent on a willow. tree. J. Philips. 2. ut. 
110 over. A pendent rock. Shakeſpeare. 3. Supported above the ground, 

ito 


gether 


in the ear. Some hang upon 


PeENDE'NTIVE fon architects] the whole body of a vault, ſuſpended 

out of the perpendicular of the walls, and bearing againſt the are. bou- 

tants. | 
Pe 'NvEXNTNEss [of pendent] the quality of hanging down. 5 

Pe 'npin, %. [perdente lite, Lat.] depending, remaining yet unde. 

cided. Pending ſuit with the dioceſan. lie. „ 
PexnpuLo'siTyY [of pendulou:] ſuſpenſion, 
Brown. k 
Pr'vpurous, adj. [ pendulus, Lat.] hanging down, dangling, not ſup- 
ported below. Pendulous in the air. aeg Thy . ry | 
of td Heads | with botaniſts] thoſe flowers which hang donn. 
wards, | | : 

. Pe 'NouLovsNness [of pendulus, Lat. and ne/s] pendentneſs, the act or 
ſtate of ſwinging to and fro as a pendulum, The ſame with pennity; 
which ſee. | 

Pe'NouLUM [of pendrlus, Lat. pendule, mM 


the flate of hanging, 


a weight hanging at the | 
fro or vibration of which, 
the parts of time are meaſured; alſo a clock, watch or movement, the 
motions of which are regulated by ſuch a device. The great law of a | 
pendulum is that its oſcillations are always performed in equal time. 
Simple PENDULUM, is one that conſiſts of a ſingle weight 
Compound PENDULUM, is one that conſiſts of ſeveral weights, ſo fixed 
on as to return the ſame diſtance both from one another and from the | 
center about which they vibrate, 
Royal Pe'NDULUMs, are ſuch clocks, the pendulums of which ſwing 
ſeconds, and go eight days, ſhewing the hours, minutes, and ſeconds, | 
PENECILLUs [with ſurgeons] a tent to be put into wounds or ulcers, 
PE'NETRABLE, adj. Fr. and Sp. [penetrabile, It. of penetrabilis, Lat. 
1. That may be penetrated or pierced into, that may admit the entrance 
of another body. And pierce his only penetrable part. Dryden. 2. Siſ- 
ceptible of moral or jntellefiual impreſſion. Penetrable to your kind en- 
treaties. Shakeſpeare 3. That may be dived into or gueſſed. | 
PENETRABI LITY | penetrabilits, Fr.] ſuſceptibility of impreſſion ot 
rather of penetration from another body. 175 | 
PE"4ETRANTXESS [of penetrant, Fr.] penetrating quality, power of 
penetrating. | | 
Pe'NETRAIL, ſabe. [penetralia, Lat.] interior parts; obſolete. Haruy. 
Pe'NeETRANCY [of 2 power of entering or piercing. Activy 
and penetrancy of its effluvia. Ray. n 
PE'NETRANT, Fr. [penetrante, It. of penetrans, Lat.] penetrating, 
To PE'NETRATE, verb neut. ¶ penetrer, Fr. penetrare, It. penetrar, Pp. | 
of penetro, Lat.] to go deep into, to get or pierce into or through, to 
dive into, to make way. Too ſubtile for us to penetrate. Ray. | 
PENETRATION, Fr. [ penetrazione, It. penetracidn, Sp. of penetratus, 
Lat.) 1. The act of penetrating or piercing through, act of entering 
into any body. 2. Mental entrance into any thing abſtruſe, act of diving 
into. 3. Quickneſs of parts or wit, ſagacity, acuteneſs. 
PENETRATION of two Bodies [with philoſophers] is when the parts of | 
the one do every where penetrate into, and Mi up (were it poſlible) the | 
dimenſions or places of the parts of the other. See MATTER. 


PE'NETRATIV®, adj. [penetratif, Fr. penetrati vo, It. and Sp.] 1, Dt 
eaſily penetrates, or is of a penetrating or piercing quality, ſharp, ſub- 


tile. Let not air be too groſs, or too penetrative. Wotton. 2. Acute, 

ſagacious, diſcerning. Swif?, 1 Having the power of impreſſing the 

mind. Shakeſpeare. 
-PENETRA TIVENESS 


[of penetrative] aptneſs to penetrate, quality of 
being penetrative. | 


Pe ncuin. 1. A bird. This bird was found with this name, 853 
ſuppoſed, by the firſt diſcoverers of America: And penguin fignifyng 
elch a white head, and the head of this fowl being White, it has ak 
imagined that America was peopled from Wales. The penguin is 0 
led from his extraordinary fatneſs ; for tho' he be no higher than ® large 
gooſe, yet he weighs ſometimes fixteen pounds: His wings ale Ur 
ort and little, altogether unuſeful for flight, but by the help wi 
he ſwims very ſwiftly, Grew. 2. A fruit. The penguin 15 vel) * 
mon in the Weſt Indies, where the juice of its fruit is often oF he 
nch, being of a ſharp acid flavour, There is alſo a wine made 
Juice of this fruit, but it will not keep. long. Miller. _ $p 
* Pexi'nsULA [peninſule, Fr. peniſola, It. penin/ola, Port. fem 18 
and Lat. of pene, almoſt, and igſula, Lat. an iſland] a place 0 15 
compaſſed about with water; but joined by a neck of land to the man 
firm continent, Fe : a 


PEN 
Pant uu TED, ach. [prninſulatus, Lat.] almoſt moated round or ſur- 
ed with water. ; | LE 

Ps'x1s, Lat. the membrum virile, 

Penis Cerebri, Lat. ſin anatomy] the ſame as conarion. 

Pens Muliebris, Lat. [in anatomy] the clitoris. 

pr'uisrons, A fort of coarſe woollen cloth. | | 

Pe'NITENCE, Fr. [penitenza, It. penitencia, Sp. of prenitentia, Lat.) 

Repentance, contrition for fin, with amendment of life and change of 
he ions. Death is deferr'd and penitence has room. Dryden. 2. 
The diſcipline or puniſhment attending r 

pruiTEMr, adj. Fr. [penitente, It. and Sp. of penitens, Lat.] repent- 
ing, ſorrowful for what has been committed that is ſinful or criminal, and 
"Plutely amending life. The proud he tam'd, the penitent he cheer'd, 


1 uh. 1. One ſorrowful for fin. 2. One under the cen- 
fares of the church, but admitted to pennance. 3. One under the di- 
reftion of a confeſſor. 


- PeniTENTIAL, adj. [penitentiel, Fr, penitenciale, It. of panitentialis, 


Lat.] pertaining to repentance, expreſſing penitence, enjoined as pen- 


peur sur! AL, ſubft. [penitenciel, Fr. penitentiale, low Lat. with Ro- 
man catholics] an eccleſiaſtical book which directs the degrees of pe- 
nance. The penitentials or book of pennance contained ſuch matters as 
related to the impoſing of pennance and the reconciliation of the perſon 
that ſuffered pennance. Ay/rfe. | 
PenITENTIARY, adj. pertaining to pennance or repentance. | 
PENITENTIAR V, Juſt [penitencier, Fr, penitenxiere, It. of pœniten- 
iarius, low Lat.) 1. A prieſt who impoſes pennance on offenders. A- 
life. 2. A place for hearing confeſſions, or where penance is enjoined. 
Ainſworth. 3. A penitent, one who does pennance. Condemned hi- 
ther as a perpetual penitentiary. Carew, | 3 
Pr'virENR TL Y, adv. [of penitent] in a penitent manner, with ſorrow 
ſor ſin, with contrition. | 
Pe/NITENTNEss [of penitent] penitent frame of mind. 
Pz/nNITENTS, certain 2 friars, who aſſemble together for prayers, 
make proceſſions bare footed, their faces being covered with linen, and 
ive themſelves diſcipline. See HERMIT, CaATAPHRYGIANS, Ofc. - 
Pe'nkniFE [of pen and knife; penna, Lat. and cnip, Sax.] a knife for 
making of pens. | | | | 
Pe/NKRIDGE, a market-town of Staffordſhire, on the river Penk, 121 
miles from London: we; | 
Pe'nMan [of pen and man] 1. An artiſt at fair writing, one who pro- 
ſeſſes the art of writing. 2. An author, a writer. Holy penman. Addi- 


u. | ' 

Pr'vNachE, adj. [pennachs, Fr.] is only applied to flowers when the 
ound of the natural colour of their leaves 15 radiated and diverſified 

neatly without any confuſion. Trewoux, Pennached tulips. Evelyn. 
Pe'NNANT, ſubſt. [pennon, Fr.] 1. (In a ſhip) a ſmall flag, enſign or 

colours, 2. A rope to hoiſe up a boat or merchandize into or out of a 

tip. | 

rns adj. ¶pennatus, Lat.] 1. Winged. 2. Pennated, among 

botaniſts, are thoſe leaves of plants as grow directy one againſt ano- 

ther on the ſame rib or ſtalk, as thoſe of aſh and walnut- tree. Quincy. 

Fa 6p [from pen] 1. A writer, 2. Apen-caſe. So it is called in 


Pe'nniLEss [of penniz-lear, Sax.] having no money, poor. 
- Pz'xNoN, Fr. — Tt, ar ng he a {mall flag or —＋ ending 
in a point. | | | | 

PzxNon [in heraldry] the figure of ſuch a flag. os 

Pexno'NCeLs, ſmall pieces of filk, cut in the form of a pennon, with 
which men of arms uſed to adorn their lanees or ſpears. £ 

Penny, irreg. plur. PENCE [pennix, Sax, penning, Dan. and L. Ger. 
zenningh, Du. pfennig, H. 22 1. A coin in value the 12th part 
of a ſhilling. The Penny was the firſt piece of coined filver we have 
any account of, and was for many years the only one, till the reign 
of king Henry I. when there was halfpence. The Anglo-Saxons 
had but one coin, and that was a penny. Before the year 1279 
the old penny was ſtruck with a double croſs, fo that it might be eafily 
broken in the middle, or into four quarters, and ſo made into half-pence 
or farthings 2. Proverbially: a ſmall ſam. Take not the utmoſt penny 
that is lawful. Tay/or. 3. Money in general. Some printer who hath a 
mind to make penny. Sawift. ; 1 

Penny wiſe and pound fooliſh, = 

This proverb ſeverely laſhes ſuch perfons who are thrifty to an error in 

all but neceſſary expences, but profuſely extravagant in unneceſſary 
— or perhaps rather, who by an z timed parſimony ſacrifice a greater 


PexNy Poſt, an office for conveying letters, to all of Middleſex, 
vithin the bil of mortality. . age 

PENNY-Ro'YAL, or PU'DDING-GRAss [pulegium, Lat.] an herb well 

own, 
PENNY-werGaT, an Engliſh weight, part of a pound Troy-weight, 
containing 24 grains. The Sevil piece of eight is 1 4 penny-weight in 
the pound worſe than the Engliſh ſtandard, weighs 14 28 
21 grains and 15 mites, of which there are 20 in the grain of Sterling 
flyer, and is in value 43 Engliſh pence and 11 hundreds of a penny. 
Arbuthnat, os | 

Pi'inywiss, adj. [of penny and cui] ſaving ſmall ſums at the hazard 

r, niggardly on improper occaſions. 

Py NNYWORTH, /ubſt. [of penny and wworth] 1. As much as is bought 
fora _ 2. Any purchaſe in general; any thing bought or ſold 
money, To take their pernywworths out of their bones and fides. Peacham. 


wore no mighty penn worth of his pray'r. Dryden. 4: A 


quantity. My friendſhip I diſtribute in pexryworths to thoſe 


Me. Caift, 
Funn, a large market town of Cumberland, near the river Peterel, 
232 miles from London. 


Penky'n, a borough town of Cornwal, 264 miles from London. It 
$ two members to parliament. | 


140 PN nau, the full weight of 12 ounces Troy, which was formerly 


3. Something advantageouſly bought, a purchaſe got for leſs than its 
h. Hewes 1 tageoully boug P go 


pEN 


ball. Prior. 2. Supported above the ground. On which the planted - 


grove and perfile garden grows. Prior. 

Pg'N81L1s Ferucca, See ACROCHORDON. 

Pe'nsILENBss [of penfile] the quality or ſtate of hanging. 

Pez'nson, Fr. and Sp. [ penſione, It.] 1. A ſum of money paid annually 
by a prince or ſtate, to a perſon without any equivalent. 2. An annual 
allowance by a company, corporation or pariſh, to the members that are 
in arrears; | 

To Pz'n810n, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to ſupport by an arbitrary 
* 

E'NSIONARY, adj, onaire, Fr.] maintained by penſion. Devo- 

ted by penſſonary 4 to the oe. Howel, 2 7 | 

1 abi. [in Holland] the firſt miniſter of the regency of 
each city. 

Pens10NARY, a perſon who has a penſion, appointment, or yearly 


ſum during life, by way of acknowledgement, charged on the eftate of 
a prince, company, Fe. 


Pe 'nsioneR [of penſion ; penſionaire, Fr. penſſonarius, Lat.] 1. One 


who receives a penſion, one who is maintained and ſupported by an al- 
lowance paid at the will of another, a dependent. 2. A flave of ſtate, 
hired by a ſtipend to obey his maſter. And one more penſioner St. Ste- 
phen gains. Pope, z. One who is maintained at the charge of the king, 
any company, or private perſon, in a college or hoſpital. | 
Pe'nsons [of churches] a certain ſum of money, paid to clergy-men 
inſtead of tithes. See Disme, Euchakisr, and OBLaT1ON. | 
King's Pz'ns10nERs, or Gentlemen Px 'nsLONERS, a band of gentlemen; 
to the number of 40, firſt ſer on foot by K. Henry VII. whoſe office is to 


guard the king's perſon in his own houſe, armed with partuiſans; they 


attend and wait in the preſence-chamber, and attend the king to and 
from chapel. | | | 

To PE'xs1TATE, verb af. ¶ penſito, Lat.] to weigh or ponder in mind. 

Pe'Nns1ve, adj, [perfef, Fr. profeuo, It.) 1. Thoughtful, ſad, heavy, 
ſorrowful, mourntully ſerious, melancholy. Their prnſive care. Hooker. 
2. It is generally _ properly uſed of perſons ; but Prior has applied it 
to things, as Hooker in the firſt ſenſe. The truth which from theie 
joey numbers flow. Prior. | 

E'NSIVELY, adv. [of 8 ſorrowfully, with melancholy, with 
gloomy ſeriouſneſs, thoughtfully. | 

Pe'xsIveEnEss [of perfive] gloomy thoughtfulneſs, ſadneſs, heavineſs; 
ſorrowfulneſs. Hooker. | 555 | 

Pe'nsTOGK, a flood-pgate, placed in the water of a mill-pond. 

PenT, part. fafſ. of pen [of pindan, Sax. ] ſhut in or up, kept in, in- 
cloſed. Pent up in Utica. Add ſon. | 

PenTACA'PSULAR, adj, [of mere, Gr. five, and cap/ula, Lat. a ſeed- 
pod] having five ſeed-pods or cavitics. 

Pe'NTACHORD [of Ter, five, and xogdn, Gr. a ſtring] a muſical in- 
ſtrument having five ſtrings. | | 

PENTACHRO'ST1C (of. me: and axgorixte, Gr.] a ſet or feries of verſes 
ſo _— that there are always found five acroſtics of the ſame name in 
five divifions of each verſe. | © Pg | 

PenTaco'ccovs [of were, five, and xoxxo;, Gr. a grain] having five 
grains or ſeeds. : 

PenTAEDROUS, adj. [of wire, five, and dg, Gr. baſe, or ſeat] ha- 
ving five ſides. The pentaedrous collumnar coralloid bodies. Woodward: 

PENTAGON [pentagon, Fr. pentagolo, It. awrayw®s, of trre, five, and 
youc, Gr. angle] a geometrical figure or body that has five ſides, and as 
many angles. | ET 

PENTA'GONAL, or PENTA'GoNOUs, adj. [of pentagon] pertaining to a 
pentagon, having five angles. 

Pe'NTAGRAPH [wwrayeaPor, Gr.] an inflrument wherewith deſigns, 
prints, &c. of a kinds may be copied in any proportion, without a per- 
ſon's being (killed in drawing. It conſiſts of four braſs or wooden rules, 
two long, and two ſhort, at the ends of which are holes by which it is 
fitted by pillars, and form an exact parallelogram. See Plate XII. 
Fig. 4. where Ne 1. is a ſmall pillar, having at one end a fmall ſcrew 
— nut, whereby the two long rulers are joined, and at the other a little 
knot for the inſtrument to ſlide on: No 2. is a rivet with a ſcrew and 


nut, whereby each ſhort ruler is faſtened to each long one: No 3. is a 


pillar, one end whereof being hollowed into a ſcrew, has a nut fitted to 
it; at the other end is a worm to ſcrew into the table, when the inſtru- 
ment is to be uſed ; this joins the ends of the two ſhort rulers: Ne. 4. 


is a pen or pencil, ſcrewed into a little pillar : Ne. 5. is a braſs point, 


moderately blunt, ſcrewed alſo into a little pillar. 


PENTA'METER [pentamerre, Fr. pentametro, It. muwrapereoy, Gr. penta- 


metrum, Lat.] a Latin verſe conſiſting of five feet. 
PexnTa'MYRON [weravpor, Gr.] an ointment compounded with five 
ingredients, wiz. maſtich, nard, opobalſamum, ſtorax and wax. 
Pe'nTANGLE [of wre, Gr. five, and angulus, Lat. a corner] a figure 
having five angles. „ N 
| PenTA'NGULAR, adj. [of were, Gr. five, and angular] having five an- 
gles, five-cornered. 
PenTAPs TALOUS [of were, five, and ra Gr. a leaf] five-leaved, 
having five petals or flower-leaves. | 
PenTaPE TALOUs Plants [with botaniſts] are ſuch whoſe flowers con- 
fiſt of five leaves. | | 
PenTAPHY'LLUM, Lat. [wraQuAxer, of wirre, five, and Quan, Gr. a 
leaf] the herb cinque-foil, or ſive leaved graſs. 
PENTAPHYLLO'I1DES {of werre, five, p, a leaf, and ., Gr, form] 
reſembling the cinquefoil or five · leaved graſs. 
PENTAPHY'LLOUS, aj. having five leaves. 
PenTa'PLEURON [wwr@wavper, Gr. what has five fides] an herb, the 
PeNTa'PTOTON [rar, Gr. in grammar] a noun that has but 
five caſes. : 


oy NTASPAST [wwraomaro, Gr, five-drawing] an engine that has five | 


OD [woraor:x®:, of were, five, and gie, Gr. a verſe] a 
ſtanza, or certain diviſion in a poem that conſiſts of hve verſes. 
| PuNTA'STYLE [worarun®:, of wear, five, and r, Gr. a column, 
in architecture] a work, wherein are five rows of columns. 
Pe'nTATEUCRA {pentatengne, Fr. awralwux@, of war, five, and re- 
*, Gr. a e e. books of Moſes, Geneſis, Exodus, Leviti- 
cus, Numbers, my. 
PenTa'TaLON, Lat. [enralde, of al, five, and afar, Gr. conteſt} 


the five exerciſes performed in the Grecian games, wiz. leaping, running, | 
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PzyTeco'nTarca [wiraoray®., of mmrnxonra, fifty, and atx, 
Gr. chief] a captain who has the command of fifty men. 


Pe*xTECOSTE, It. ¶pentacote, Fr. wwrexorn, Gr. i. 6. the goth day, 


ſeit. after after] 1. A feaſt among the Jews. Pentecoft ſignifies the fif- 
tieth, becauſe this feaſt was celebrated the fiftieth day after the ſixteenth 
of Niſan, which was the ſecond day of the feaſt of the paſſover. The 
Hcbrews call it, the feaſt of weeks, becauſe it was kept ſeven weeks 
after the paſſover. They then offered the firſt fruits of the wheat har- 
veſt, which then was compleated. It was inflituted to arg. the Iſraelites 
to repair to the temple, there to acknowledge the Lord's dominion, and 
alſo to render thanks to God for the law he had given them from Mount 
Sinai on the fiftieth day after their coming out of Egypt. Calmet. 2. 
Transferred among chriſtians to the feſtival of Whiiſuntide. A Jewiſh 
ſeſtival, held in commemoration of the giving of the Law, and for the ob/a- 
rion of the FIRST-FRUITS; and from thence adopted by the chriſtian 
church, and applied by Her to the opening of the go/pe/ di/perſation ; as 
being obſerved in commemoration of that deſcent of the HoLy Gnosr 
which our .Lord had promiſed to his diſciples, before they ſhould 1 
their commiſſion. Ads, c. i. v. viii. Which analogy St. Irenæus has 
well deſcribed in his third book againſt hereſies. c. xix. Que & de/- 
cendiſſe, &c. i. e. Which Spirit (according to St. Luke's account) did, 
after the Loxp's aſcenſion, come down upon the diſciples in pentecafe; 
having the yoweR over all nations for the exnTRANCE into life, and for 


the oyenING of the New Teftament. And then, alluding to Ad, c. ii. 


v. 8—11. he adds, that in conſequence of this heavenly gift, the firſt 
converts conſpired in all languages to form the hymn for Gop ; the Spirit 
reducing diſtant tribes into a ſtate of unity, & RIMIT IAS omnium gen- 
tium offerente PaTR1, f. e. and OFFERING [obſerve his manner of ex- 
preſſion, the SPp1rIT “ offering] the ik Ts PARTS of all nations to THE 
FarnhkR.“ Iren. Ed. Grabe, p. 243, 244. 

his phraſeology of St. Irenæus reminds me of the like miniſte- 
rial capacity in which the Six ir is repreſented by St. Hernias, He 
i. e. the {zrit] when diſpleaſed [or grieved] with us upon account of our 
ſins, ſeeks to depart {from us] as not having a place in which AuTepytoas 
Tw xvpiu, xabuc, Beta, i. e. to perform his tu, or DIVINE SERVICE 
to the Lob, as he wills“. Lib. 2. Mardat. 10 and Mand. 5. Query, 
if St. Paul had not ſomething like it in his eye, Rom. c. xv. v. 16? and 
St. John alſo, Apocalypſe, c. I. v. 4? And in truth, the application of 
this laſt text to the Holy Spirit is as ancient at leaſt as the age of Eusk- 
B1US ; and, I think, alſo eſpouſed by him in his treatiſe againſt Marce/- 
{us : tho' it ſhould not be diſſembled, that others (and with them the 
judicious Mr. Mede) underſtand the place of the even CHIEF ANGELS, 
which the Jui writers repreſent as flanding before the throne of 
Gop. See Dove, InsPiRaTion, Mess1an, and ORDER in divinity 
compared. | | 

PenTEco'sTAL, adj. [of pentecoft] relating to Whitſuntide. Collects 
adventual, quadrageſimal, paſchal or pentecoſtal. Sanderſon. 

PexTEcCO'sTALs, offerings made by the pariſhioners to their prieſt at 
W hitſuntide; and alſo of inferior churches to their chief or mother- 
church. Theſe were alſo called Whitſund-farthings. | 

PExXTEPHA'RMACUM, Lat. [of werre, five, and Qapuaxcy, Gr. a reme- 
dy] any medicine that conſiſts of five ingredients. 

PeNTHEMI MERI1S [@aInupep;, Of mals, five, nov, half, and wip®-, 
Gr. ſhare] a part of a Greek or Latin verſe, conſiſting of two feet and 
a long ſyllable. 

PENTHOUSE [pendice, It. pente, appentis, Fr. of appendix, of pendes, 
Lat. to hang] a ſhed hanging out aſlope from the main wall; alto, a 
ſhelter over a door or window. BY | 

PE'NTICE, bft. e Fr. pendice, It. This is commonly ſup · 
poſed a corruption of pent honſe: but perhaps pentice is the true word] a 
lloping roof. To provide more inclining pentices. Wotton. ; 

Pe'NTILE, ſubſe. [of pent and tile] a tile formed to cover the looping 
part of the roof. | | | 
Px up. See PENT. CEE 

Pexu'LTIMa, Lat. [with grammarians] the laſt ſyllable of a word, 
ſave one. | 

Pexu'MBRA [in aſtronomy] a faint or partial ſhadow, obſerved be- 


tween the perfect ſhadow and the full light in an eclipſe of the moon, ſo 


that it is difficult to diſcern where the ſhadow begins and where the light 
ends. This deſcription of the penumbra, reminds me of an ingenious 
[tho* very ſevere] ſtroke of a modern /atyrift, who ſtyles the perſon whom 
he deſign d to expoſe, — not the fadow of a man, but ſomething lower 


ſtill. . 
he flight penumbra of a man. SMART's Hilliad. 
 Pexv'rrous [of penuria, Lat. great want] 1. Covetous, niggardly, 
ſtingy, not liberal, ſordidly mean. 2. Scanty, not plentiful. Aadiſon. 
Penvu'RIOUSLY, adv. [of penurious] ſparingly, not plentiful, covet- 
_ ouſly, niggardly, meanly. | 
Pexu'riousNess [of penuriaus] niggardlineſs, meanneſs, parſimony. 
Addiſon. 


Pe'nury- [penuria, Sp. and Lat.] extreme want of all neceſſaries, 


poverty, indigence. The penury of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. Hooker: 

Pe'oxy, or Proxy [peoma, Lat. of waime, Gr. peontan, Sax. ] a flower 
of two ſexes, male and female, 

Peo'eLE [prpulus, Lat. peuple, Fr. popolo, It. pueblo, powe, Port. pobl, 
C. Br. pobel, H. Ger.] 1. The whole body of a people who live in a 
country, a nation, thoſe who compoſe a community, Many peoples and 
nations. Revelations. 2. The vulgar, the common ſort of people. 
3. The commonalty, as contradiſtinguiſhed from the princes or nobles. 
4. Perſons of a 7 claſs. A imall red flower in the ſtubble fields 
country people call the wincopipe. Bacon. 5. Men or perſons in gene- 
ral. In this ſenſe the word people is uſed indefinitely, like on in French. 
People were tempted to lend. Suit. | 

To Pto'yLE. verb ad. [ populare, It. poblar, Sp. peupler, Fr.] to ſtock 
a country or place with inhabitants | ; 

PerPA'NS1s [ isis, of mwmanu. Gr. to ripen ; in medicine] a cor- 
recting of depraved matter aud corrupt humours in the body, and bring- 
ing them into order. I ſuſpect the true import of this word will be be 
explained, by what we have ſaid under the word [Coxncoction} com- 
pared with Boerbaave Patholog. ſection 926—930. | 1 

PEPA'SMUS [wrwaru®-, of “, Gr. to bring to maturity] a ripen- 
ing of preternatural rs. 3 Tp e: 

Pera'sr1Cs, ſubſt. medicines which-are good to help the rawneſs of 


the ſtomach, and that digeſt erudities. See Par acuus. TY 
' P&'pren ¶ piper, Lat. poiwre, Fr. pepe, It. pimienta, Sp. pimenta, Port. 
of peppon, dax. pc pet, u. Du. and . Ger. pfetker, H. 4 an Ar- 


To PrRen, verb ad. to place on a 


LY 


PER 


matic fruit, or grain, brought from India. We have . 
pepper 3 the black, the — and the long; which — kinds of 
uits produced by three diſtin& plants. | Uifferen 

To Pere, verb a. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To beat, to mange ., 
ſhot or blows; to ply one cloſe with any thing. 2. To ſprinkle 8le with 
with pipper. | | or ſeaſon 

PE'ppER-BOX [of pepper and box] a box for holdin 

Pe'ppER-CoRN [of pepper and corn] 1. A grain of 
thing of inconſiderable value. Boyle. .. 

Pe'ppER-wokrT, an herb. : 

'Pe/ppeR-mINT [of r and mint] mint that is very hot. 

P'rsis [mal;, Gr. a boiling or ſeething ; in phyſic] the 2 
or fermentation of victuals and humours in an animal body. — 

Pe*pTICK, adj. [N, Gr.] ſerving to concoct or gel 

Pep, See Pip. - | : 

Prnx, a prepoſition, borrowed from the Lat. and uſed inſtead of 
and thro" e. g. per force, per ann. per cent. &c. to perforate, to »; 
thro), &c. fe Heewile denotes a degree of excelleney or exceſs, vn 

Per Aſcenſum [in chymiſtry] a particular manner of diſtillation: wh 
the liquor aſcends ; as per deſcenſum implies the ſame operation when te 
liquor deſcends. | x 

Per Arfin, See AksIx. 

Per Thin. See THEsIN. | & 

PerA'CTER, a mathematical inſtrument, uſed in ſurveying. 

PerRacu'TE, adj. | peracutus, Lat.] very ſharp, very violent. Con 
tinual peracute fevers. Harvey. ; 

PerRacu'TuM 4 Lat. [with chemiſts] a menſtruum made b 
drawing off ſpirit of nitre ſeveral times from butter of antimony. 5 
the help of which, Mr. Boyle ſays, he was able, without a very violent 
fire, to elevate a very good quantity of crude mercury, and that in ; 
few hours. 9 

Pex Annu, Lat. yearly, by the year. Pe | 

PERADVE'NTURE, adv. [of par adventure, or par avanture, Fr. far 
avventura, It. por ventura, Sp.] 1. Perhaps, by chance, may be, 2 
Doubt, queſtion. In this ſenſe it is ſometimes uſed as a ſubſtantive, | 
but not gracefully nor properly. Without all peradventure. Sourh, © 

To PE'racGRATE, — act. [peragratum, ſup. of peragro, Lat.] to 
wander over, to ramble through. | | 2 

PERAGRA'T10N, Lat. of Fr. the act of travelling or wandering about; 
a progreſs or ramble. 5 | 

PPRACRATION Month [with aſtronomers] the ſpace of the courſe of 
the moon from any point of the zodiac to the ſame again. AF 

To PrrRa'MBULATE, werb ad. [perambulo, Lat.] 1. To walk through | 
or all over. 2. To ſurvey by paſſing through. To view and peran. 
bulate Iriſh territories. Dawes. h 

PERAMBULA'TION, [of perambulate] 1. The act of paſſing through, : 
or wandering over. Bacon. 2. A travelling ſurvey. The general cal. 
cul made in the laſt perambulation, exceeded eighteen millions. Horwel. 

PERAMBULATION [in aſtronomy] the act of paſſing through any 
point of the zodiac to the ſame again, &c. | .--.., MW 

PERAMBULATI1ON [of the foreſt] the walking of juſtices, or other off. 
cers, about a foreſt, in order to ſurvey and ſet the bounds of it. 

PERAMBULAa'TOR, an inſtrument, or rolling wheel, for meaſuring 
roads, &c. a furveying wheel. It is made of wood or iron, commonly 
half a pole in circumference,. with a movement, and a face divided like | 
a clock, with a long rod of iron or ſteel that goes from the centre of the | 
wheel to the work; there are alſo two hands which (as you drive the |} 
wheel before you) count the revolutions ; and from the compoſition of 
the movement and diviſion on the face, ſhew how many yards, poles, 
furlongs, and miles you go. See Plate V. Fig. 13. 

PeRca'st, adv. [of par and caſe] perchance, if it be ſo, perhaps. 
Obſolete. Bacon. 

PERCEA'NT, adj. [ pergant, 
Spenſer. | | 

PERCE1'VABLE, or PERCE'PTIBLE, adv. [from perceive, or percettibile, 
It. of perceptibilis, of perceptum, ſup. of percipio, Lat. to perceive] that 
may be perceived, known or obſerved, falling under perception. 

To Perce1've, verb act. [pertipio, Lat. appercevoir, Fr. percevir, 70 
1. To begin to ſee, to diſcover, to ſpy or find out by ſome ſenſible ef. 
fects. 2. To apprehend or . to know. 3. To be affected 
by. The upper regions of the air perceive the collection of the matter of 
tempeſts. Bacon. | 

PeRCE1'VABLY, adv. [of perceivable] in ſuch a manner as may be ob- 
ſerved or known, perceptibly, in a manner to be perceived. ; 
 PerCEPTIBI'LITY [of perceptible] 1. The ſtate of being 7 mp tible 
to the ſenſes or mind, 2. Perception, the power or faculty of per- 
ceiving. 

oe: the ſame with perceivable; which ſee. 

PERCE'PTIBLY, adv. [of 5 ſo as may be perceived. The 
woman decays perceptibly every week. Pope. 

Pence pris Br. [percezzzione, It. of 8388 Lat.] 1. The Go 

rceiving, comprehending, or knowing ; the apprehenſion of any 0 


Pepper, 
Pepper. 2, Any 


Fr.] piercing, penetrating. Obſolete, | 


ject, obſervation. 2. The faculty or power of perceiving, knowledge, 


conſciouſneſs. 3. Idea, notion. Not to come too ſhort of the perce- 
tions of the leaders. Hale. 4. The ſtate of being affected by any thing: 
Great 2 have a perception of the diſpotition of the air to tem- 
peſts. Bacon. | N LS 
Praczyrivz, adj. [perceptus, Lat.] having the faculty of perceive | 


ing. : 
borerrrrynv, che faculty of perceiving, the power of thinking 


PerCH ca, Lat. perche, Fr.] 1. The perch is one of the fiſhes of 
rey, 82 8. the ke and oy carries his teeth in his mouth 105 
are venture to kill and deſtroy ſeveral other kindy of fiſh. 2. * 

perebe, Fr. a pole] a ſtick or pole, or any thing elſe; for birds ol 4 

or fit on. For the narrow perch I cannot ride. Dry 3. Derebe, 

of partica, Lat.] a pon a meaſure of 16 feet and half. rand, 
To Praxen, verb neut. [of percher, Fr.] to fit or rooſt upon * oghs 

_ or twig of a tree, as birds do. Not perch upon the upper 

South, 

. More. 5 . 
2 adj. [of per, Lat. =_ chance] perhaps; it m4 
3 peradventure. oon. jeh 

Wb, —— Fr. [with fowlers] a ho rs tied by the foot, wh 

futters, and draws other birds to it, and fo gives the an oppe 

nity of catching them, . 


Pg /RcABRS 


deſtruction, death. There was no danger of our utter perdition. Bacon. or even parts taken al 


PER „ p E R 


Pincnens, Paris eandles, uſed in England in ancient times; alſo ture with ours, animated and governed not (as Cerintbus and Valin 


he largeſt ſort of wax candles, which were uſually ſet upon the altar. affirmed) by an animal Chriſt [or human ſoul] but by a divixs sPIX IT 


pete PIENT, adj. [ percipiens, Lat.] perceiving, having the faculty of In like manner, as St. Ignatius had to do with thoſe, who affirmed that the 
ion. Bentley. | , Son of God did not ine a real, but only an imaginary or phantom bo- 
pekcirizur, ah. one that has the power of perception. Glan- dy) that clauſe in his epiſtle to the church of Shyrna, © Qui perfectus 
ul. | 3 | 1 homo racrus %, i. e. who BECAME a PERFECT man,” may intend no 
| PencLo'sE, ſub. [of 7 and clgſe] concluſion, laſt part. The per- more (though quoted for a different purpoſe by Theoderer) than this, that 
ahh of the ſame verſe. leigh, | «APR : the Son of God, by aſſuming a u EAL BoD, became a compleat [or 
Per COLA'TION [of percolate] the act of ſtraining through, purifica- jor, man. UsnERN de Ignatii, &c. p. 24. compared with IG6NAT. ad 
tion or ſeparation by ſtraining. | . Ed Smith. p. 3. and indeed f he explains himſelf more than 
To Ps/RCOLATE, verb act. [percolatum, ſup. of percolo, from per, thro', once in that epiſtle. | | 
and cole, Lat. to ſtrain] to ſtrau. ; * As to the paſſage referred to in St. Ienæus, the reader will find 
Percu'LL1s, the name of one of the purſuivants at arms. it under the word ago and which he may pleaſe 


To Percvu'ss, werb act. [percuſſum, ſap. of percutio, Lat. to ſtrike to compare with Ia EN us adv. erefis. Ed. Grabe, p. 407. 
mrough] to ſtrike. Flame percuſſed by air giveth a noiſe. Bacon. only taking this caution along with him, that though we may 
Percu'ss10N, Fr. of Lat. [percuſfione, It.] 1. The act of ſtriking ot require the preſence of the za perſon to conſtitute us (in the ſenſe 
knocking, ſtroke, Tremors excited in the air by percuſſion, Newton, 2. of St. IX EN Rus) perfect MEN : Not fo, the pivine Logos him- 
Eſet of ſound in the ear. In double rhimes the percuſſion is ſtronger, ſelf when incarnate ; and whom, accordingly, he repreſents as a 
Rimer. = FER 2 perfect man from THE BIRTH, and long before the deſcent of 
pexcuss ion [in phyſics] the ſhock or colliſion of two bodies, which the Holy Ghoſt upon him, p. 394. And as to Theodorit's leaving 
concurring, alter the motion of each other. ; | out in his citation [who BFC AME] this unfair way of quoting 
Peacu'TIENT, adj. [percutiens, Lat.] firiking, having the power to the antients is no unfamiliar thing with him ; as both Grabe and 
frike : generally in a ſubſtantive form. The dolbling of the percutient. Uher have ſufficiently ſhewn. See MonoTyELITEs, PauriA- 


Bacon. | „ists, ORIGENISM, and IxcARNATIOx, compared, | 
Pe'rp1FOLS, Lat. [of perdo, to loſe, and folia, Lat. leaves] ſuch PERFECTLY, adv. [of perfect]! 1. Totally; compleatly, entirely. 
trees or plants as loſe their leaves in winter, or after they have done 2. _ higheſt degree of excellence. 3. With great ſkill, accurately, 
wering. | RT | + | exactly. | | 
G5 1 OY Fr. [perdizione, It. perdicion, Sp. perditio, Lat.] 1. Ruin, PE'xKF ECT Numbers {in mathematics] are ſuch numbers whoſe aliquot 
coder, will exactly make the whole number, 
2. Loſs in general. Shakeſpeare. 3. ] ternal death. All mens ſalvation, as 6 and 28, Sc. for of 6 the half is 3, the third part 2, and the ſixth 
and ſome mens endleſs NN are things oppoſite, Heoker, part 1, which added together make 6 ; and it hath no more aliquot parts 
Prapr1'GoN, Fr. a fort of plumb or prune. 55 Fo in whole numbers; fo 28 has theſe even parts, 14 the half, 7 the fourth, 
Perpur', adv. Fr. [perduto, It. loſt, orlorn. This word, which among 4 the ſeventh, and 2 the fourteenth, and 1; which added together, make 
as is adverbially taken, comes from the French perdue, or forlorn hope; 28, and therefore is a perfect number; of which perfect number there 
as, perdue Or advanced centinel] cloſe lying in ambuſh. _ | are but 10 between 1, and 10000000000. 


lie PxRDUE, to lie flat upon the belly, to lie in wait cloſely. _ PeRFECTER, abt. [of perfect] one that makes perfect. Jupiter the 
N [q. perditi, Lat. i. e. loſt men] ſoldiers placed in a dange- perfecter. Pope. J. [of perfect] at m perfect. Jupi * 
ous poſt; the forlorn hope of an army. PERFECTION, Fr. I perfexione, It. ferficidn, Sp. of perfectio; Lat.] 1. 


Prxbv'Lous, adj. [perdo, Lat. to loſe] loft, thrown away. Bram- The ſtate or condition of being perfett. 2. Something that concurs to 


ball. | | produce ſupreme excellency, 3. Attribute of God; Creatures that re- 
P:'xDURABLE, Fr. and Sp. [perdurabile, It. of perdurabilis, from per- ſemble him moſt in theſe perficbions. Tillotſon, 

dire, Lat. to laſt through] continuing, laſting long. A word obſolete; To Prerre'crronate, werb ad. [ perfectionner, Fr.] to make perfect, 

and accented, contrary to analogy, on the firſt ſyllable. O perdurable; to advance to perfection. This word was propoſed by Dryden, but not 


lets ſtab ourſelves. Shakeſpeare. a | received. | 
Pr'RDURABLY, adv. | of perdurable] laſtingly. Shakeſpeare. PERFECTI'SSIMATE, a quality or dignity mentioned in the code. 
PrrpuRA'TION, Lat. ſtate of laſting very long. PERFE'CTIVE, adj. [of perfict] conducing to bring to perfection. 
PereE'GAL, adj. Fr. equal. Obſolete. More. 


To Pe'REGRINATE, verb act. ¶ peregrinar, * from peregrinus, Lat. PrRP“CTIVEILX, adv. [of perfective] in ſuch a manner as brings to 


foreign] to travel into far countries, to live in foreign countries. perfection. Grew. | 
PexEGRINA'T1ON, O. Fr. of Lat. the act of travelling into foreign Pz'xreCTxEss [of perfect]! 1. The quality of being perfect, com- 
countries, travel, abode in foreign countries. The land of our peregri- pleteneſs. 2. Goodneſs, virtue; a ſcriptural word. Charity which is 
nation, Bentley. | ED ; the bond of perfe&neſs. Colofſians. 3. Skill. Is this your perfectueſi? 
Pe'sEGRINE, adj. O. Fr. [peregrino, It. peregrinus, Lat.] foreign, out- Shakeſpeare. | | 
landiſh, not native, not domeſtic. Peregrine and preternatural heat, PzRF1'DIOUS [perfide, Fr. perfido, It. and Sp. of perfidus, Lat.] treache- 
Bacon, = | | | | Tous, baſe, falſe-hearted, falſe to truſt, guilty of violated faith. 
PengcriINE [with falconers] a hawk of the falcon kind. PereFr'DIOusLY, adv. [of py, 
To Pere MPT, verb att. [peremptum, ſup. of peremo, Lat. to ſlay] faith. | 
Jay) t0 kill, to cruſh, A law term. The cauſe of appeal is perempted PeRre1'Diousness, or Pe'rFipy [of perfidions ; perfidia, or perfidezza, 
by the deſertion of an appeal. Ayliſfe. 1 It. perfidia, Sp. of perfidia, Lat.] the quality of being perfidious, breach 
PERE'MPT1ION, Fr. Create, Lat.] cruſh, extinction. Law term. of faith, or of truſt, treachery, falſeneſs, want of faith. 
life. 5 5 PERFLABLE, adj. [ perflo, Lat.] having the wind driven through. 
Pexz'MpTorRY [peremptoire, Fr. perentorio, It. prremptoria, Sp. of pe- To PErFLa'TE, verb ad. ¶ perflatum, ſup. of perflo, from per, through, 
remptorius, from peremptus, Lat. killed] 1. Dogmatical, ſuch as deſtroys all and Fo, Lat. to blow] to blow through. 17 caſtern winds did per/:a:e 
further expoſtulation ; abſolute, expreſs. 2. Pragmatical, ſaucy, mala- our climates. Harvey 


PEeRFLA'TION [of perflate] the act of blowing through. Perflations 


Prrz'mprTory Adden [in law] an abſolute, final, and determinate act, with large bellows. Woodward, 


not to be altered, renewed, or reſtrained. PerrFo'Rans Muſculus, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the fingers, ſo 


Peas MPTORILY, adv. [of peremptory] abſolutely, poſitively, ſo as to called becauſe its tendons run through thoſe of the perforatus; the ſame 
cat off all further debate. | as tertii internodii digitorum flexor. | | | 

Perks 'MPTORINESS * peremptory] poſitiveneſs, dogmatiſm, abſo- PERTOo'x ANS Pedes, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the leſſer toe, called 
luteneſs, prag maticalne 8. | alſo flexor tertii internodii digitorum pedis. | 

Pere "NNLAL, adj. Very bog 1. Equality of laſting thro' all ſea- To Pz'rroraTE, verb ag. I perforare, It. and Lat.] to pierce through, 
ſons. The perennity of divers ſprings. Derham. 2. Laſting all the year: to bore with an inſtrument. | 
Theſe perennial fountains. Cheyne. 3. Unceaſing, perpetual, continual, Px'sroraTeD [with botaniſts] a term afed of any plant, whoſe leaf 
permanent. The matter wherewith theſe perennial clouds are raiſed is being held againſt the light, ſeems fall of lictle holes. ny 
the ſea, Harvey. | | PERFORATED [in heraldry] 2. e. bored thorough, The armoriſts uſe 
; * [in medicine] a term applied to fevers which have no it ws. ons the paſſing or penetrating of one ordinary (in part) through 
intermiſſion. | another. TY 7 


Pexs'nnITyY [perennitas, Lat.] laſtingneſs, long continuance, perpe- PzrFor A'T1ON [ perforatzone, Tt. of prrfiratio, Lat.] 1. AR of boring 
tuity fs 75 | ; £ 2. Hole, place bored. Made ſpongy, and with 


y, or piercing throug 
Pexzrz'xiox, Lat. [of yaw, Gr. to bore through] a trepan. ſuch perforations as to admit paſſage to the milk. Ray. 

PEsFECT [parfait, Fr. perfetto, It. perfeto, - of perfeckus, Lat.] PerroraT1ON [in furgery] the penetrating by an inſtrument into any 
1, Compleat, intire, finiſhed, conſummate, to which nothing is want- of the larger cavities ; or the uu bel any abſceſs by an inſtrument ; 
vp or redundant, or that has all the requiſites; excellent, accompliſhed. alſo an eroſion of the bones that eats through them. 

e 


count thoſe things perfect, which want nothing requiſite for the end Pce'rFORATOR [of perforate] the inſtrument of boring. Sharp. 


whereto they were inſtituted, Hooker, 2. Fully informed, well filled PERTORA“T vs Muſculus, Lat. Hy anatomiſts] a muſcle of the lefſer 


n. To be ſo perfect in the privileges of Bohemia. Bacon. 3. Pure, toes, ſo called, becauſe its ten 

An, clear. This is a ſenſe c —_ 33 Thou ſhalt be fingers. TI 7 p p 8 
ec with the Lord. Deuteronomy. 4. Safe, out of danger. ER-FORCE, adv. | par: force, Fr. perforxa, It. por fuerca, Sp.] by 
ERPECT Flower [with botaniſt] ** ſach as have the finely coloured force or violence. 


ons are perforated like thoſe of the 


ower· leaves called N with the ſtamina, apices and ſtylus. To Perro'rm, verb act. | performare, It.] to do, to fulfil, to bring to | 
[w 


PrrygCT Animal [with ſome writers] one produced by univocal . paſs, to put in execution, to atchieve an undertaking, to accompliſh. 
deration, in oppoſition to inſets, which were formerly ſuppoſed to To PERro'ku, verb neut. to ſucceed in an attempt. When a poet 
uced by equivocal generation. has performed admirably. Watts. | 
| To Pzarect, verb ad. [perfedium, of perficio, Lat. parfaire, perfec- PERFO'RMABLE, adj. (of perform] practicable, ſuch as may be done. 
loner, Er. perfezionare, It. perficionar, ED To make perfect, to Perro'rMaNCE. 1. The act of performing, completion of ſomething 
g to due perfeQtion, to finiſh, to conſummate, to complete. 2. To deſigned, execution of ſomething promiſed. 2. Work, compoſition. 
e kilful, to inſtruct fully. | In your performances 'tis ſcarcely le for me to be deceived. Dryden. 
Praeger Man [in divinity} this term, like many others, admits of z. Action, ſomething done. Bekdes her walking and other actual per- 
Ufferent , as men's conceptions of things differ, e. g. A perfect man, formances. bom. poke 2 N 
when applied to the doctripe of the Incarnation by ſome modern writers PBTO AUA [of perform] 1. One that performs any thing. 2. It is 
[add, you will, and by ſome conſub/fantialifts of the fourth and follow- generally applied to one that makes a public exhibition of his Kill, and 
8 lignific a human [rational] /n and united to the particularly at the play-houſe, a muſician, a finger. | 
ond perſon of the Trinity: but with St. Trennt“ (who thro! all his To Pzrrnricars [perfricatum, ſup. of perfrico, Lat.] to rub over. 
tings combats this notion of Two intelligent fubſtarices in the Our Pzaraic k ion [from perfricate] act of rubbing or chafing tho- 
"on of Chriſt) a perſe# man means a body of the ſame make and na- roughly. OE | i 


treacherouſly, by breach of 
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Perru'matory, adj. [of that which perfumes. _ 
To PrrruU'ME, wer 228 Fr. prefumo, It. pes funer, Sp. 


_ Port.] to give a ſweet ſcent to, 32 nn 
ERFU ME | parfume, Fr. prefumo, It. perfume, Sp.] 1. Any thin 
ſends forth a Tray ſcent, ſtrong odour of ſweetneſs uſed to give ſcents 


to other things, as civet, muſk, c. 2. The ſcent itſelf, iweet. 3. 
Odour, fragrance. No rich perfumes refreſh the fruitful field. Pope. 
Pexvru MER [of perfume; parfeumeur, Fr. profumiere, It. . 
Sp. and Port.] one who makes and ſells perfumes. 
Prxru'vcroklL v, adv. [ perfunctoris, Lat.] negligently, careleſly, 
. Clarendon. 


ERFU'NCTORINESsS [of perfun&ory] negligence, a flight, careleſs do- 


ing any thing. + ? 
8 [perfun&orius, Lat.] done careleſly, or ſlightly, ſlub- 

bered over, negligent. Woodward. 5 
To PerFvu'ss, verb act. perfuſum, ſup. of perfunde, Lat.] to tincture, 

to overſpread. Theſe dregs immediately per/u/e the blood with melan- 

choly. Harvey. | 
Perna'Ps, adv. [of per, and prob. happen] it may be ſo, peradventure. 
PerxHaPs you'd have ripe Cherries at Chriſtmas, a proverb applied to 

wo as crave after thoſe things that are either impoſſible or difficult to 

ad. | | : 


PERIA MMA, Or PERIA'PTA Lat. Lip, from wih and ane, Gr. 


tie] a medicine to be tied about the neck, which, as it is believed by 


ſome, will cure diſeaſes. | | | 

PrRIANTHIA, Lat. [of wen, about, and arge, Gr. a flower] the 
ſmall green leaves which compaſs the bottom of a flower, | 
 _ P&'r1apr, ſubft. [wifpianlu, Gr. to ſurround] amulet, charm worn as 
_ preſervatives againſt diſeaſes or miſchief. Hanmer. 

PERICARKDIAc, or PERICA'RD1AN, pertaining to the pericardium, 

Perioa'rDlaky [in phyſic] an epithet given to worms generated in 
the heart. | | 

PERICARDIUM 
a thin membrane, 
the heart. Its baſis is pierced in five places, for the paſlage of the veſſels 
-  Wiich enter and come out of the heart. | | | 

Pertca'RPIUM, Lat. [N , Gr. 2 Fr.] 1. [In botany] a 
pellicle or thin membrane encompaſling the fruit or grain of a plant, or 
that part of a fruit that envelopes the iced. 2. [In phyſic] a medicine 
applied to the wriſt to cure an ague. $4 : 

e [with botaniſts] a pellicle or thin membrane encompaſ- 
ſing the fruit or grain of a plant. The ſame with pericarpeum, which 
ſee. | 

Per1'CLaSts [wepirAacy, Of with, round about or thoroughly, and 
xAazw, Gr. to break] ſuch a total fracture of a bone, as quite divides it, 
and forces it out through the fleſh into light, 

PERICLITA'TION [periclitor, Lat. pericliter, Fr.] the ſtate of being in 
danger, hazard, danger, jeopardy ; alſo trial, experiment. | 

PerICNE MIA, Lat. [of Wigs, about, and xmun, Gr. the tibia] the 
parts about the tibia. | 3 | 

PERICRA'NIUM {| of wigixanc, of wi, round about, and xpancy, 
Gr. the ſkull} a very thin and nervous coat or membrane of an ex- 

uiſite ſenſe, lying under the thick hairy ſkin of the head, and imme- 
Sarely covers not only the whole ſkull, but all the bones of the body, 
except the teeth; for which reaſon it is alſo called the perigfeum. 
—<HIRCY. © | 
3 adj. ¶ periculoſus, of periculum, Lat. danger] dangerous, 
jeopardous, hazardous; an obſolete word. Brown. 

PeRIDRO'MIs LSR, Gr. a courſing round] an open gallery, al- 
ley, or the like, in a periptere, between the columns and the wall. 

PERIEGE'TES, one who conducts another about a place or thing to 
ſhow it him. | | | 

PeRiEL1ON, Or PERIHE'LIUM [ie, of wigs and e., Gr. the 
ſun, peribelie, Fr.] that point of the orbit of a planet, in which it is 
neareſt to the ſun. | 

PERIE'RGY, Jubſ. [ Tepepyor, of Tees and egyov, Gr. work] needleſs 
eaution, or trouble in an operation, unneceſſary diligence. 

PERI Uu, of PE'RIGEE [wigryaior, of eg, round about, and yn, 
Gr. theearth, perigee, Fr.] that point in the heaven, in which the ſun 
or any planet is at leaſt diſtance from the center of the earth. 

PE*RIGEE [rg ya, Gr. perigee, Fr. of perigæum, Lat.] that point of 
the heaven, wherein the ſun, or any other planet, 1s neareſt the cen- 
ter of the earth. See PERI UM. g 6 

PEr1GRINARY, /ubſt. [perigrinarius, Lat.) a monk in the antient 
monaſteries, whoſe office was to receive or entertain ſtrangers or vi- 
ſitors. . 
Px'RIL, Fr. [pericolo, It. peligno, Sp. perikel, Du. of periculum, Lat.] 
1. Danger, hazard, jeopardy in general. Sidney. 2. Denunciation, 
danger denounced. On your diſpleaſure's peril. Shakeſpeare. 
 Pe'giLOUs [periculoſus, Lat. perilleux, Fr. pericolgſo, It. peligroſo, Sp.] 
1. Full of peril, dangerous, hazardous. 2. It is uſed by way of em- 
phaſis, or ludicrous exaggeration of any thing bad. With gifts and 
Ba per lous ſnrew d. Hudibras. 3. Smart, witty. In this ſenſe 
it is only applied to children, and probably obtained its ſignification from 
the notion. that children, eminent for wit, do not live ; a witty boy was 
therefore a perilous boy, or a boy in danger. It is vulgarly parlous. 
 P&'kILOUSLY, adv. [of perilous] dangerouſly, hazardouſly. 

Pe'r1LOUSNEss [of perilous] hazardouſneſs. | | 
— PERIMETER [CH, Gr.] 1. A verſe having a ſyllable above its 
\juſt meaſure. 2. rin — 42 the ambit or extent which bounds a 
figure or body, of what kind ſoever, whether rectilinear or mixed. 


dee of weft, about, and xagdl, Gr. the heart] 


PEerInNA uu, Lat, [sf Gr.] the ligamentous ſeam betwixt the 


ſcrotum and the fundament. 
PerInY'CTIDEs [in ſurgery] little ſwellings like nipples. | 
Pez1o'CHa [(M, Gr. a holding all round] an argument contain- 
ing the ſum of a diſcourſe. 

ER [periode, Fr. periodo, It. and Sp. of periodus, Lat. wigicd®,, 
Gr.] 1. A perfect ſentence from one full ſtop to another, 2. (In arith- 
metic] a diſtinction made by a point or comma, after every 3d or 6th 
place or figure, uſed in notation or numeration, for the more ready diſ- 
tinguiſhing and reading the figures. 3. [In aſtronomy] the time taken 
up by a ſtar or planet in making its revolution, or the duration of its 
courle, till it return to the ſame point of the heavens from which it ſet 
out, 4. [In medicine] the ſpace of time a diſtemper continues from its 
beginning to its declenſion, 5. Time in which any thing is performed, 
ſo as to begin again in the ſame manner. 6. [In printing] a character 


in or pouch, which ſurrounds the whole ſubſtance of 


a thin ſkin which immediately incloſes all the bones of the body, except 


Phyfics and Metaphyſics are full of chimerical principles, 


Rate] that part of a tragedy wherein the action is turged, the plot unra- 


P E R 


wherewith the periods of diſcourſe are terminated (. ) call 8 
a circuit. 7. (in chronology] an epocha or 4 of Ga ful. ren, 
the years are accounted ; or a ſeries of years whereby, in dis, Which 
tions, and on different occaſions, time is meaſured, a round of 2 u. 
the end of which the things compriſed within the calculation. 9.1? * 
turn to the ſtate in which they were at the beginning. 8. The re. 
concluſion. From the chaos to the laſt period. Burnet's T heory as or 
ſtate at which any thing terminates. The light will appear * 9. The 
yur, N ns 2 their utmoſt period. Dighy. 10. bath of 
uration. To make plants more laſting than their ardinary gr 
e p } ; f { f 1 
g a, | bſt. 
> &'R10D, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to put an end to. A bad 
Per1o'bic, or PEN IODICAL, adj. [poriodigue, Fr. periodic 
of periodicus, Lat. wegrod xo, Gr. 1. Pertaining gen K and sp. 
tions. 2. Circular, making a revolution. The earth's perio 


or revoly. 
dic motion, 


Derham, 3. Happening by revolution at ſome ſtated time, 
markable and periodical conjunctions. Bentley. 4. Regular, 5 re. 
ſome action at ſtated times. Thoſe periodical fountains in 8 us 


which flow only at ſuch particular hours of the day. Addiſon, witzerland, 


Per10'pic Diſeaſes, ſuch as decline and rife again with fimilar (yn 
* alternately. N | ag 
ER10D1C [with grammarians] a term applied to a ſtyle or di 
that has — 8 an 1 of juſt bs. artful Hos 5 . 

PrxIODIcAL [with aſtronomers] that which performs its motion or 
courſe regularly, ſo as to perform it always in the ſame time, 
PR IODIcAL Month, the ſame as month of peragration. 
Per1o'DICALLY, adv, [of periodical] at ſtated periods, regularly, in 
a N manner. 1 1515 . > 
P ERTL OD us Sanguinus, Lat. [in phyſic] a continual circulation of 
blood, thro? all the parts of 5 body. 1 FM 
PERIOETCI [mepiorxcs, Gr. inhabiting round about] thoſe inhabitants 
of the earth that live under the ſame parallels; but oppoſite ſemi-circles 
of the meridian, and conſequently in the ſame zone or climate. 
PERIOPHTHA LMIUM, Lat. [of wig, about, and o@YJanud,, Gr. the 
eye] a chin ſkin which birds can draw over their eyes to defend them 
without ſhutting their eye-lids. _ | | | 
PER10'STEUM, Lat. Lafee, Gr. round about a bone, perigſe, Fr.] 


ſome few, as thoſe of the teeth, ears, &c. the uſe of it is to cover the 
bones, and to bear up the veſſels, which enter them for their nouriſh. 
ment, | 

PERIPATE'TIC, adj. [ayrwarnlxo;, Gr.) of or pertaining to the peri- 
patetics. | 

PerIPaTE'TIC Philaſopty, the ſyſtem of philoſophy taught and eſta. 
bliſhed by Ariſtotle, ind wile by his — ö | 

PEeRIPATE'TICS ¶ peripaticiens, Fr. WeprTaThNG, of weν⁰²¼Zꝭ,.jo, Gr. to 
walk about; becauſe they uſed to diſpute walking in the place at Athens 
called Lycæum] a ſect of philoſophers, the followers of Ariſtotle, as 
Theophraſtus, Cratippus, Ee. 

Cicero, in his fourth book De Finibus, ſect. 20. informs us that the 
chief point in which they differed from the Sroicks, was their placing 
happineſs partly in virtue, and partly in the good things of life ; whereas 
the Stoicks places it in virtue alone. Suid? de ipſa beata vita, ad 
quam omnia referuntur, gue dicitis, negatis eam efſe, que expleta fit om- 
nibus ii rebus, quas natura dgſideret; TOTAMQUE eam in una virtute poni- 
tis.” But the learned tranſlator of Cebes, enters ſomewhat further into 
Ariſtotle's character; who, in his zote on thoſe which we have cited 
from him under the word Lyceum, obſerves, that Ariſtotle was a 
young man at Socrates' death, He had however attended the inſtruc- 
tions of that philoſopher three years, and was afterwards a hearer of 
Plato twenty. But the ſimplicity of moral philoſophy ſuited not his da- 
ring and ſubtle genius. [See Ernics and NATURAL Philoſophy] He 
itruck out new paths for himſelf, and gave full ſcope to his boundleſs 
invention in all ſorts of ſubjects. But he went beyond his depth. His 
groundleſs hy- 
potheſes [See r and unintelligible jargon. Even bis 
Ethicks is a ſyſtem of dry diſputations, definitions, and diſtinctions, fit- 
ted to amuſe the HEAD, but too cold to impreſs the uearT (as I may 
add the good Stock Erie r Tus does in every page) with abhorrence of 
vice, and love of virtue.” And concludes with obſerving * that his 
rhetoric, and (what by a miſtake ſlipt the preſs in this late excellent edi- 
tion of Cebes) his poetics ſeem to be the beſt of his performances.” TaBLE 
of CEBEs in Exgliſb verſe, with noTES. Fae 

PeRIPE'T14, or PERIPE'T1E [of wipmern;, Gr. falling into a different 
velled, and the whole concludes. Happy! where the Peripatie and 4 
covery Co-incide. See Discovery. | 

PERIPHERY [peripherie, Fr. wifi, of wifi, and Grew, Gr. to cam 
the circumference or bounding line of a circle, ellipſis, parabola, and 


other ſimilar figures. X 
- Pe'rIPHRASE, or PERIPHRA'S1S [periphraſe, Fr. parafraſs, It. Pen- 
Phrafis, Lat. wigenor, Gr. a round about way of ſpeaking] 2 cr. 
locution ; a tour of words uſed by orators, to avoid the common an 
trite manners of expreſſion, as uſing many words to expreſs that W 
might be done by a few: as for death, we may ſay the loſs of life. 67 
o PE'RIPHRASE, verb ad. [periphraſer, Fr. uſar parapbrafi. It. [to 
circumlocutions, to expreſs one word by many. 
PerIPHRA'STICAL [ wigipgarireg, Gr.] pertaining to 2 periphrais 
circumlocutory, expreſſing the ſenſe of one word by many. rok 
PERIPHRA'STICALLY, adv. [of periphraſtical] by way of periparam. 
PzR1PLO'ca Orapocynum, Lat. [in botany] the herb — * 
PERIPLU's [weprmAs, Gr.] voyage or navigation round a enn ir”; 
or ſea coaſt, Gr. 
PzRIpNBEU'MONIA, Lat. [wprornupona, of wiph, about, 29 6 
the a, Sa breaſt, accompanied with a fever, ſhortneſs of breath, 


cough, & 3 
1 Noba, Lat. [with phyſicians] a. baſtard peripne® 

mony, a diſeaſe in the lungs, arifng from a piruitovs matte gran 

throughout the whole maſs of blood, and diſcharged upon the > per 
PeRIPNEUMO'NICAL [feripneumonicus, of fene, BY: 


taining to a peripneumony. be 
Arg ſame with PruiruxvnoniA. But V. B. 


PerIeNRU'MonY, T 10 8 
With HirrockArzs tis not unfamiliar to call this diſeaſe eli | 


Er rue v #Avporninos Ty 1vpnot; e. Higpoc, Prenot, P. Ly | 
Pir1'eTBRE, or PEkI'erERON [of ws, about and cf, Bt: a win 


+ 0 > nnd 


"PER 
#5 | 


— Loy eticompaſſed about with columhs without, and 4 
. wit 8 A It; t 2 an f 
12 L ενο , of wepi, about, and gu, Gr. pus] a collec- 
of matter about any part, as round the tooth in the gum. 
PrniRRHO'E wegicgoc, of mips and pew, Gr. to flow} a reflux of hu- 
bon from the habit, into any one of the larger emunctories for its ex- 
dew; as in the hydropical caſe of water upon the bowels or kidneys, 
where it paſſes away by urine or ſtool. Us 

Pen1'sc1t [wipionict, of wi, round about, and c, Gr. a ſhadow] 
thoſe inhabitants of the earth whoſe ſhadows do in one and the ſame day 
| vely turn about to all the points of the horizon; and theie are ſuch 
20 inhabit the frozen zones, within the compaſs of the arctie and antarctic 
circles, becauſe the ſun being above their horizon for many days without 
ever ſetting, the ſhadow turns as the ſun does. ons 

pexisck 18, Lat. [feu Gr.] a garter; thence a knight of the 
moſt noble order of the garter is in Latin ſtiled egues prri/celidis. 


PentscyT1'5MUs, or PeRYSCY'TISM [of wifi, and oxvriges, Gr, to 


fea] a ſection, or laying open the fore. part of the head or ſkull. 

To Pe'rISH, v. . [perir, Fr. perecer, Sp. and Port. perire, It. and Lat.] 
1. To go to ruin, rack, or decay, to be in a perpetual ſtate of decay. 
. To be ruined, to be caſt away. 3. To die or come to one's end, to be 
deſtroyed, to come to nothing, to be loſt, I periſbꝰ with hunger. S. 
lab. 4. To be loſt eternally. O ſuffer me not to periſo in my fins. 

eton. | | | 
11 pekish, werb act. to deſtroy, to decay. This cloſeneſs did a lit- 
tle periſh his r Collier. | 2 
£RISHABLE ¶ periſſable, Fr. perecedero, Sp.] apt to periſh, ſubject to 
decay, liable to periſh or come to ruin, Go. W 
Pg'RISHABLENESS [of periſhable] liableneſs to decay, periſhing qua- 


prxtsso LO OT [Wepiroonoyie, Of mepiooo;, abounding or ſuperfluous, 
and 2-y&-, Gr. a word] a diſcourſe ſtuffed with unneceſſary and ſuper- 
vous words. | | © Yi. 
PerISTA'LTIC [ periftaltique, Fr. reg ,s, Of mipirarvw, Gr. to con- 
nact, 6c. ] quibbling, worm-like. | 
PErISTALTIC Motion of the Guts, a ſort of worm-like motion down- 
wards, which is cauſed by the contraction of the ſpiral fibres, whereby 
the excrements are preſſed downwards and voided. | 
PeerSTAPHI LINUS Internus, Lat. [in anatomy} a muſcle of the uvula 
which draws it forwards ; more properly pterigaſtapbilinus. | 
PeRISTAPHILINUS Externus, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the uvula, 
which draws it backwards. 
Prxisr zx IOx, Lat. [in botany] the herb vervain. | 
PrnisTE RNA, Lat. for reps, about, and repro, Gr. the breaſt] the 
parts about the breaſt. | | | 
PeersTo'LE, Gr. a contraction round about. The ſame as PerISTAL- 
Tic Motion. [See PERIsTALTIC.] But N. B. Phaworinus, p. 596. 
makes Periſtols to be a ſynonimous to wJvua, or covering. APPENDIX ad 
Thrſaur, H. Stephan. c. And Caſteil. Renowat. eſpouſes this ſenſe; 
but as the word is applied to the motion of the bowels, I ſhould think 
the former explication to be far more eaſy and natural. See PERIST- 
STOLE) and SYSTOLE'. | | 
PextsTRO'MATA [of fe, Gr.] the coat which covers the bowels. 
PerISTY LE [periftile, Fr. periſiplium, Lat. weprunor, Gr.] a place or 
. encompaſſed with a circular range of columns on the inſide. 
uthnot. Be . . : . 
Praisx “s TOL E [of weps and ovroan, Gr.] the pauſe or interval between 
de two motions of the heart or pulſe, wiz. that of Mole or contraction, 
and that of the 4iaſtole or dilatation. 52 ig | 
PERITO'NAEUM (epa, Of ref, Gr. to ſtretch all around 
a thin, ſoft, but double membrane, that lies immediately under the muſ- 
tes of the lower belly, covering and containing all the viſcera 
uthe abdomen, and lining all its cavity. | 
PrarTRO'CHIUM {migurpoxtrov, Of wigrrprxw, Gr. to run about; in me- 
chanics] a kind of wheel placed upon an axis, round which a rope is 
wound, in order to raiſe a weight. | 
s in the body; 


Peer TTOMA [vi , Gr.] whatever is 
the excrement or ordure left after digeſtion; alſo the relics of diſeaſes. 

To Pz'sjure, verb ad. [ſe parjurer, Fr. fpergiurarſs, It. of perjuro, 
lat.] to forſwear, to taint with perjury. | f | | 

Per izzure, ſobft. [parjure, Fr. perjurius, Lat.] a perjured or forſworn 
perſon : obſolete. Shakeſpeare. | 

Pr'nzuner {of perjure] one that ſwears falſely. Spenſer. 

N [parjure, Fr. fpergiuro, It. perjurio, Sp. of perjurium, Lat.] 
en hat. | 

Pe'sjury [in law] the act of ſwearing falſely in an oath adminiſtered 
by 22 in legal authority, C 88 1 

EaW1iG perrugue, Fr. parrucca, It. peruca, Sp.] a cap of hair. 

vorn by men, —— hair by way of ornament or — of 


$, ; 
To Pe“ Kw, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to dreſs in falſe hair. Diſ- 
cord periqvig'd with ſnakes. Sc. | 


{ſmall ſhell-fih ; alſo an herb. 
Pratzo', Lat. Lr: Sh, Gr.] a ſort of girdle or truſs for people 
are burſten. See Hernia. = 
To Pexx Up, verb neut. [from perch. Skinner.) to lift up the head, to 
with an affected briſkneſs. Pope. 


yg Shakeſpeare. 
ERK, adj, pert, briſk, airy : obſolete. Peark as a peacock. Spenſer. 
PriaLous, ry for Pz'zrLovus, dangerous, full of hazard. . 
Py MMAGY, a little Turkiſh boot. 


Ne — in the ſame 1 Lat] : 

MAN BAT, Fr. (mente, It. « permanens, during, 

*Unuing, laſting, 4 . 8 
durably, la . 


Frauavean rz T, ade. [ | 
nero of „ ſup. of permanco, Lat.] continuance. 


r 
To Prnuzary, verb af. [of Ne, Lat.] to penetrate, 20 paſs 


W. 9. 


PentwiKcCLE [pervinca, It. che herb ſo called] a kind of ſea ſnail, 


tC acanuuen, or Prater [of permanent] duration, conſi- 


regst Isle, from geymer, Lat.] that may be paſſed fink down 


n Lat. che act of penetrating and paſſing through: the 
Pan Minima, Lat. [with phibcians) a torn wed to. 6gnify a perfeth 
mixture of the ſmalleſt particles of ſeveral. bodies or ingredients. gt 
PzaI'$C3BLE be Helle, from permiſces, Lat. to mix together] 
which may be 10 5 e e e 
1 aur 7 »Lz (permiſtbills permiſſum, ſap. of permitto, Lat.] that may 
permitted. S "I 
Pz8M1's810N, Fr, and Sp, {permiſſions, It. of permiffio, Lat.] the act 
of permitting, granting leave or liberty to do a thing, allowance. | 
ERMI SSLVE, adj. permiſſum, ſup. of permitto, Lat.] 1. Pertaining to 
permiſſion, Franting liberty, not favour, not hindering tho? not appro- 
Yo. 2. Granted, ſuffered without hindrance, not authorized or fa- 
voured. F 
PERMYSSIVELY, adv. [of permiſſive] by bare allowance, without hig- 
drance. Bacon. 3 8 | 
 PerMI's710N, or PEAMTxT ION [fermiftus, Lat.] the a& of thorough 
mingling together. | | 
o PeRMI'T I permettre, Fr. permitir, Sp. and Port. of permitto, Lat.] 
1. To allow without command. Hooker. 2. To ſuffer, let, or give 
leave, without authorizing or approving. 3. To allow, to ſuffer in ge- 
neral. As much as the laws permit them. Swift. 4. To give up, to re- 
ſign. If the courſe of truth be permitted unto itſelf. Brown. 


* 
* 


PRRML' r, /ubft, a note or written permiſſion from a king's officer, | 


commonly given by the ſeller to the buyer of French brandy, &c. for 
tranſporting of ſuch goods from place to place, ſhewing the duty on 
them to have been paid. A 
PERMITTANCE [of permit] allowance, forbearance of oppoſition; 
permiſſion. Derham. OY; | 
PzRMI'xTION [permiſtus, Lat. in phyſie] the act of mixing tho- 
roughly, the ſtate of being mingled. Permixtion and confuſion of ſub- 
ſtances, Brerewood. + "I 
 PerMUTA'TION, Fr. [permutazione, It. of permutatio, Lat.] the truck, 
or exchange of one thing for thing for another. | 
PeRMUTA'T1ONs of Quantities Fin algebra] the changes, alterations, 
or different combinations of any number of quantities. | 
PERMUTAT10'NE Archidiaconatus, Ic. a writ to an ordinary, com- 
manding to admit a clerk to a benefice upon exchange made to another. 
ToPzrMv'TE, verb act. [permuter, Fr. of permutare, It. permuto, Lat.] 
to exchange church livings, and other things one for another. 
TER [of permute ; permutant, Fr.] one who permutes or ex- 
changes. 8 | 
_ P&anancy [in law] the taking or receiving of any thing; as, tithes 
in 2 are tithes taken 1 k 
ERNI Ci0Us | per nicieux, Fr, pernixigſo, Tt. pernicioſo, Sp. of perni- 
croſus, Lat.] 1. — 9 in the gb 0 TY 
hurtful. 2. [ Pernicis, gen. of pernix, Lat. ſwift] quick. A ſenſe pe- 
* to Milton. 7 4 2 
ERN1'CIOUSLY, adv. icious, ſenſe} deſtructively, miſ- 
chievouſly, hortfully. _ | | . raya 
PeRni'ciousNess [of pernicious] the quality of being pernicious, miſ- 


chievouſneſs. 


PERN TCI TY [pernicitas, from permicis, gen. of pernix, Lat. ſwift] ex- 
traordinary ſwiftneſs of motion 4, birds oy whe Endued > 
ſwiftneſs and pernicity. Ray. | | 7 
| 2 Lat. a kibe or —_—_ dl. 4 
_ PerNOCTA'T1ON, Lat. t te ing, or out all night. 
Pe'rnoR of Profits [in law] a taker * —— ts. 
Pero'Na, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a bone of the leg called alſo fibula, 
the ſhin-bone. ; 
Peronz'us Primus Anticus, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the tarſus 


called alſo longus, becauſe it is the longeſt muſcle ſeated on the perona. 
It begins from above half the upper part of that bone, and ends in the 


upper and hindermoſt part of the os metatarſi of the little toe. 

ERON US Secundus or Poſticus, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the 
tarſus, ariſing above the middle of the outward part of the fibula under 
the belly of the peroneus primus, and is let into the upper and outward. 


part of the os metatarſi of the little toe. 


PzrRORA'TION [ eroraiſem, Fr. of peroratio, Lat.] the cloſe or laſt part 
of an oration or ſpeech. This peroration with ſuch circumſlances. Sbhale- 


ſpeare. 


To PzrPE'ND, verb ad. ¶ perpende, Lat.] 1. To weigh or ponder tho- 
rough'y in the mind. 2. To examine or to try exaftly. And duly er- 
pend the imperfection of their diſcoveries. Brown, 

 PzreE'nDER, or PERPEND Stone [perpigne, Fr. perpendicle, cule, 
N 1. Any ching han . by a ſtraight line. 
2. [With architects] a ſtone fitted to the thickneſs of a wall, ſo as to 
ſhew its ſmoothed ends on both ſides, a coping · ſtone. 
PERPENDICULAR, adj. Sp. [perpendiculaire, Fr. perpendicolare, It. of 


perpendicularis, of perpendo, Lat.] that falls, hangs, or is directly down- | 


right. | 
223 acht. [in geometry] a right line that ſtands ſo upon 
another, that the angles on either ſide are equal or at right angles. So 
that of two lines, if one be perpendicular, the other is ſo too. | 

PERPENDICULAR to.@ Parabela [in conic ſections] is a right line cut 
ing that figure at the point, wherin any other right line touches it. 
hu rr (with aſtronomers} when any tar is vertical, i. e. 


right over our heads, is ſaid to be perpendicular, becauſe its baams fall 


10 Peax verb act. todreſs, to prank. To be gerd d up in a gliſt ring direal 


y Upon us. g 6 | 
To let fall a PzryENDICULAs, is to draw a line perpendicularly upon 


another, from a point given, placed above it. 


A right Line is ſaid to be PRE, νν,öEw to a plane, when it is per- 
icular to all the lines it meets with in that | | 
PzrPENDI'CULARLY, adv. [of perpendicular] 1. In ſuch a manner 
to cut another line at right angles. 2. In a perpendicular 


direction of a ſtraight line up and down. DN VE | 
PaRPENDICULA'RITY [of perpendicular] the quality of ſtanding, falling, 
or hanging downri 


nright. 
an a. ming | for gt od ar of riſe 2 
little crooked, yet the ſhoots up cularly, the roots 
perpendicularly; even they that come out of the ground in» 
clined, or are diverted out of the perpendicular by any violent means, 
ſtraiten themſelves again, and recover their perpendicularity, by making 
a ſecond, contrary-bend, or elbow, without — r. 
Pun PBXDICULUM „Lat. a 5 1 ? a plumb 
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* 'PanÞafpiberum Chrorometrum, Lat. the ſame as pendulum. 
Pexrr'xstom [perpenſum, ſup, of perpendo, Lat.] conſideration, 
ren oy Brown. " | 
3 o PR'KPRETRATE, verb a8. [perpetrer, Fr. perpetrar, Sp. perpetrare, 

It. ee Lat.] to — Fooc! 1 oy to act. Always in an ill ſenſe. 
| PereETRA'TION [of perpetrate] 1. A commiſſion of a crime. 2. A 
bad action. r As 
Pegye'TUAL, adj. [perpetuel, Er. perpetuo, It. Sp. and Port. of perpr- 
thus, Lat.] continual, uninterrupted, conſtant, perennial, never cealing, 
everlaſting, endleſs with reſpect to futurity: Mine is a love whic 
muſt perpetual be. Dryden. | 8 | 
PzrPETVUAL Screw, a ſcrew which acts againſt the teeth of a wheel, 
And continues its action without end. | 
PerPETvaL Glandules [in anatomy] natural ones, in diſtinction to 
adventitions ones. ; | 
PzrPETVUAL Pills [in pharmacy] regulus of antimony, made into 
pills, which if ſwallowed and voided fifty times, will purge every time. 
 PegrPETVAL Motion [in mechanics] a motion which is ſupplied and 
renewed from itſelf, without the intervention of any external cauſe. If 
this be looked for in mere matter, I ſuſpect it will not be found. See 
MarzRIALIsM and MATHEMATIC Principles of Philoſophy: 
PERNTEZTUAL TL, adv. [of 2 1. Inceſſantly, continually 4. 
Everlaſtingly, with reſpect to futurit x f 
To PzrPE'TUATE, verb af, [perpetuer; Fr. 1 Sp: perpetu- 
are, It. and Lat.] 1. To make perpetual, to cauſe a thing to abide or 
laſt for ever, to eternize. 2. To continue any thing, without eeſſation 
A continued perpetuated voice from heaven, Ham-. 


or interruption, 
mond. | 
PerrETVA'T10N, Lat. the act of perpetuating, uninterrupted con- 
tinuance, The perpetuation of a very ancient cuſtom. Brown. 
-- PenetTU'iry [perpetuits, Fr. perpetnitů, It. perpetuidad, Sp: of perpe- 
tuitas, Lat.) 1. Continuance without interraption, exemption from cef- 
ſation. 2. Everlaſtingneſs, endleſſneſs, duration to all futurity. 3. 
Something, of which there is no end. A preſent repaſt for a perpetuity. 
South, See ETERNITY. | 
PerPETVLITY (ina law ſenſe] a term uſed when a ſettlement is made 
of an eſtate in tail, ſo that it cannot be undone or made void. 
 ToPxrePie'x, verb act. ¶ perplexus, Lat.] 1. To entangle, to put into 
confuſion, to puzzle, to embarraſs, to teaze with doubtful notions. 2. 
To make intricate, to involve, to complicate. 3. To diſquiet, to trou- 
ble, to plague, to vex. Improper. How might ſuch killing eyes per- 
plex. Granville. 8 | | 
: PEerRPLEX, adj, Fr. [ perplexus, Lat.] - intricate, difficult. Perplexed is 
the word in uſe. FAT | > - 
- PERPLEXED, part. paſſ. exus, Lat.] = into confuſion, troubled; 
alſo difficult, hard to be underſtood. See 3 PERPLEX. yo 
-. PzrPLE'xiTY | perplexite, Fr. td, It. perplexidad, Sp. of perpex- 
ztas, Lat.] 1. Mah tee, 2 cm wont, angaith mind 
anxiety, diſtraction of mind. 2. Entanglement, Intricacy. EY 
 PerPLE'XEDLY, adv. [of perplexed] intricately, with involution or 
complication,' confuſedly, doubtfully. © | 
PE We Servitia, a judicial writ, iſſuing from the note of a fine, 
and lies for the cognizance of a manor, to compel the tenant of the land 
to an acknowledgment to him as lord. | | 
P' duisirESs, ſubſt. ¶ perguiſita, Lat.] all manner of profits ariſing 
from an office or place, beſides the ſettled ſalary or revenue. | 
PsrQuISITE {in law] any thing gotten by a man's own induſtry, or 
purchaſed with his own money. 0 | 
Px ES [of court] are thoſe profits that come to a lord of a ma- 
nor, by virtue of his court-baron, over and above the certain yearly pro- 
fits of his land ; as fines of copy-holds, harriots, &c. KI 
. . PxRQu1IS!'T10N, Fr. of Lat. a diligent ſearch, an exact enquiry. 
Plans, a fort of great guns for ſhooting ſtones, 
Pzg'xRON [with architects] a ſtair-caſe lying open on the outſide 
of the building; properly the ſteps in the front of a building, which 
jead _ the firſt ſtory, when raiſed a little above the level of the 
a | g | 
TI nds, or Pe'xRvVQuUE, Fr. a ſet of falſe hair, curled, and ſewed 
See PERRIWIO and PERUKE. | 


pts on a cawl. 
-- PergY [poire, Fr, of pyrum, Lat. a pear] wine or drink made of 


pears. 

| 2 fe, Lat. by him, her, or it ſelf. Wy 

- Per ſe [in chemiſtry] a term uſed when any thing is diſtilled without 
the uſual addition of other things. | 

Pra / {with logicians] a thing is ſaid to be conſidered per /e, when it 
| 5 taken in the abſtract, and without any other things that may be joined 
thereto. 8 


Ps"rsE, ſky- colour, ſo called, as though it were the colour the Perſians 


delight in. | 
- 'To Pe'rsecuTE [perſecuter, Fr. perſeguitare, It. ir, Sp. of per- 
ſecutus, of perſequor, 2 to follow 8 abe 7. Te — 
vex, to trouble, to harraſs with penalties, to purſue with malignity. It 
is generally uſed of penalties inflicted for religious opinions, See Inqu1- 
$ITION, 2, To 2 with repeated acts of vengeance or enmity. 
Being per/ecuted of vengeance and ſcattered abroad. Wiſdom. 3. lo 
teaze, to importune much; as, he per/ecutes me with daily folici- 
tations, - See CRo18aDE, INQui91T10N, and CELicolt, compared. 
PRS“ ion, Fr, [perſecutione, It. perſecucion, Sp. of perſecutio, Lat.] 
1. Any unjuſt or violent ſuit or oppreſſion ; eſpecially upon the account 
ol religion; any pain, affliction, or inconyenience, which a perſon de- 
ſignedly inflifts on another, 2. The ftate of being — FR 
- PersECU'TOR | perſecuteur, Fr. perfecutore It. perſeguider, Sp. of Lat. 
1 one who perſecutes or harraſſes others with uninterru 
malignity. | ik. 
* Pergrvs'RANCE, Fr. ¶ perſeueranxa, It. perſeperdncia, Sp. of poten 
ſyl- 


rantia, Lat. This word was once improperly accented on the ſecon 
lable} Conſtancy in progreſs, firmneſs, reſolution ;- the abiding in any 
| 8 of living, ſteadineſs in purſuits. It is — alike to 
f and ill, 4 5M | 
5 PerSeverANCE [with divines] a chriſtian virtue, whereby perſons 
are enabled or (as ſome ſuppoſe) a3CERTAINED to perſiſt in the way of 
. dalvation to the end. 41 146 | | 
22 It. and Sp. of per ſeuerani, Lat.] 
an 4 . , 1 1 4 


„ PzrSEVE RANTa<j, Fr. 


perſevering. perſiſting, conſtant | 8 
To Pexseve'ns,.werb neuf. ¶ perſeuorer, Fr. ferſtveròr, Sp. penſiwe- 
* warty It. and Lat. This word was. anciently accented, but lets xropcrly, 


their-conqueſts leſs correctly deſcribed in the fourth verſe of that cha 


to gain, D ryden „ 


E R 


vn the ſecond ſyllable] to continue, to be ſtedfaſt; to hold on «ca... 
in any attempt, not to give over : alike applied to or . y 
* Pargtve INGLY, /evere) with perſeverance. | 


. {of e 
Pz'rsBUs [with l poet Foros. of the northern beni 


re. 1 1 | 
Px'asIA, A kingdom of Afia, fituated between 45 and | 
eaſt longitude, and a5 and 45 degrees of north ladtade. * degrees of 
uſed of all 


Pz'rs1an, or Px'aste [in architecture] a term commonly 
ſtatues of men, ſerving inſtead of columns to ſupport entablatures 
| Pz'nvran Empire, or as ſome Chooſe to call it, the Melt. Peha 
pire ; as being originally a compound of both thele ſtates, and anfy a 
to the ram (in Daniel's prophecy) with #wo horns ; though, as he 
accurately | ** the niouzx horn of the two [i. e. the Pai 
ſtate, and from which the ae empire was at length denominats 
up LasT ;” for it grew up at firſt under the Medes ; but in — 


time it became their ſuperior; Daniel, c. viii. v. 3. Nor is the Jpread of 


per, 


compared with c. vii. v. 5, for it took in the hee ſtates, Baby lin, Ly. 


dia, and Egypt ; and continued from the year before Chrif 538 
which Babylon was taken by Cyrus) to the year before Chrif 333; N. 
which the deciſive battle was fought between the king of Greece (for d 
the prophet calls Alexander the Great) and Darius Codemannus ; and 
the way, the rapidity of his march and conqueſts (I mean of that 
Grecian hero) are as finely portraid in the 5th, 6th, and 7th verſes of de 
eighth chapter. And if the readers would ſee this prophetic. accura 
(which 22 ſo much admired) more fully illuſtrated, he need pe 
compare what we have ſaid under the words, Grecian empire, with th, 
8th and 22d verſes of that chapter. See alſo Ottoman, and read there 
Greek [inſtead of Grecian] empire. GE) | 8 

Persica'k1a, Lat. the herb arſe- ſmart. : SETS 
| Pe'RStAN-WHEEL [in agriculture] a machine for raiſing a quantity of 
water, ſufficient to overflow lands bordering on the banks of rivers, e 
where the ſtream lies too low to water them. Y 
P' xsic Order [in architecture] is where the bodies of men ferye in. 
ſtead of columns to ſupport the entablature ; or rather the columns then. 
ſelves are in that form. | 


: — Ignit, Lat. [in ſurgery] a ſwelling commonly called a cy. 
uncle. | 
2 Fr. perfiſtir, SP. of perfiftere, It, I 


To PRRSTSsTH, verb neut. 
and Lat.] to ſtand firm and fxed; to hold on 1a an opinion, allegation, 
or ee. not to give over. 
ERSI'STANCE, PERSISTENCE, or PER3S1'STENCY [| per// It 
* ſeems more analogous and proper] obſtina (7 — 4 
ERST'STIVE, adj. [of per] ſteady, not receding ow a purpoſe, 
Shakeſpeare. | | 
Pz'r3ON ¶ perſonne, Fr. of perſona, It. and Lat.] 1. An individual ſub. 
ſtance of a rational or intelligent nature, a particular man or women, A 


, perſon is a thinking intelligent being. Locke. 2. Man or woman con- 


ſidered as preſent acting or ſuffering. And for their perſons ſhewed no 
want of courage. Claren don. 3. Man or woman conſidered as oppoſed 
to things, or as diſtinct from them. The ſafety of our perſens, and the 
propriety of our poſſeſſions. Atterbury. 4. Human being, conſidered 
with reſpect to mere corporal exiſtence. You'll find her per/or difficult 
. A general looſe term for a human being, one, a 
man. 6. One's ſelf, not a repreſentative. To make a war upon France 
in perſon, Bacon. 7. The outward form or ſhape of one's body. 8, 
Man or woman repreſented in a fictitious dialogue ſpeaking. 9. Cha- 
rafter, In his new per/on of a ſycophant. Bacon. 10. Character of 
office. He ſuſtains the perſon of a magiſtrate and that of a friend. 
2 Rog [With grammarians] the quality of the noun that modifies 
verb. | 
Prxsonxs [with divines] the three perſons or ſubſiſtences in the Trinity. 
With the ancients, the word per/on ſignified (according to the p 
import of the Greek word xyPosTass, when applied to /pirit) an in- 
telligent agent poſſeſſed of his own diſfinct and proper ESSENCE or $UB- 
STANCE; and three ſuch perſons with them were three ſuch agents, i. e. 
three $PIRITS: “not making (ſays Athanaſius) one ſpirit oui of three. 
— Firft Cause, Hvro'sTAsis and CiRcUMINCESSION compared] 
ut ſince the change, which the /choo/men and /ateran council have wtro- 
duced into our divinity, three perſons xow ſignify, with ſome, three 
different Moves of exiſtence, all belonging to one individual ſubſtance ; 
with others, three different conceptions, or names of one and the ame 
being; with others, three homogeneal parts of one and the ſame ur divided 
eſſence ; with others, Tures intelligent agents, and yet (as belonging 


to one wndivided eſſence) conſtituting but oN 2 agent; and as 


there is 29 end of error, when once we have given up the truth, THREE 
SOMEWHATS”, i. e. three uninte/ligibles — A dh, Ts xax9 70 J. rag 
xi. — See LATERAN Council, PLURALITY of Perſons, and Becο 
TEN, Compared. - | 925 8 
Prxsoxs [with grammarians] are three in number, I, boa, be, in the 
ſingular number; and ve, ye, hey, in the plural. | 
E'RSONABLE, having a good preſence, mien, or air; comely. 
PERSON ABLE ſin law) enabled to maintain plea in court ; as, ſuch 3 
foreigner was lately made per/onable by act of parliament ; alſo a being 
in a capacity to take any thing granted or given. 
Pg'RSONAGE, Sp. [perſornage, Fr. perſonaggio, 
on, man or woman of eminence. 2. 


It.) 1. A conſiderable 
rnal appearance, ur, 


ature, In per/ſonage ſtately. Hayward. 3. Character aſſumed. 
guiſed in a falſe per/on Addiſon. 4. Charadter repreſented. 


actors and perſonages of this fable. Broome. : 
Ps'nx08AL, Sp. {perſorndl, Fr. perſonale, It. of perſanalis, Lat. — 
Pertaining to a perſon, or to a man or woman, not to 4 thing, n 
real. Every man ſo termed by way of perſonal difference. Hooker Hom 
Proper to him or her, affecting individuals, relating to one's Pra 
actions or character. The application may be more parſonal. Rogers, A 
Preſent, not acting by reptef utative. When he was per/onal in the 
war. Shakeſpeare. 4. 5 corporal. A princeſs whoſe per/en 
charms were now become the leaſt part of her character. Add jon. 
Pax Verb [in grammar] a verb conjugated with all * 5 
2 and in . rs. Oppoſed to im _ that — 1 g 
on; or rather (as the : implies) no to goV 
l ERSONAL [in law] as 1 ferſonal, ſignify a5 — 
able thing belonging to a man, whether quick or dead ; and it OP 


real, 
b AAion [in law} is an action levied directly r 


„ Praso nA. 1 
againſt the perſon, in oppoſition to u real 08 mixed adio · bine 


89 
8 
o * 


e 
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prison ar Goals, or PrEuaL Ehn [in law] is that which. conſiſts 
iu moveables, He. which every perſon has in his own diſpoſal ; in op- 


poſton to lands and tenements, which are called real ate. 


PgRSONAL Tit bes, ate ſuch tithes as are paid out of ſuch profits as 
riſe by labour of a man's perſon ; as by buying and ſelling; handicrafts; 
and the like. | vid: a5 
— the abſtract of perſonal; the property of being a 
giſtin& perſon, the exiſtence or individuality. of any one. ; 

PerSONALITY (in divinity] that which conſtitutes the perſons in the 
Godhead; See Hy posT asrs, Noz rians and ATHanasrans, compared. 

anque ſub/tantia ſermonis fuit, 11. LAN dico perſonam: Fertuil. 

21 . Some modern divines, in order to reconcile their notion 
of the incarnation with the uniTY of Chri/f's perſon; deny the prrſon- 
ality of the human ſoul ; they allow it to have a diſtinct <vi//-and ander- 
funding, nay more, and moral agenty of its own ; and yet deny it to be a 
a jerſon. Query, how far Throdoret was of the ſame opinion; See 
HowinicoL®, MonoTHEtiTES, and NzsTORIANISM compared. 
| Px/n$ONALLY, ad. [of perſonal] 1. In perſon, in preſence; not by 

reſentative: 2. With reſpect to an individual, particularly. She 
bore a mortal hatred to the houſe of Lancaſter, and per/onally to the king. 
Bacon. 3. With regard to numerical exiſtence. The converted man 1s 
perſonally the ſame he was before. Rogers, | | 

To Pez'k80NATE, verb act. [ perſonatus, from perſona, Lat.] 1. To 
at or repreſent a perſon by action or appearance. Ready to perſanate a 
mortal part. Craſpaw: 2, To repreſent by a fictitious or aſſumed cha- 
rafter, ſo as to paſs for the perſon repreſented. 3. To pretend hypocri- 
tically ; with the reciprocal. pronoun. To perſanate themſelves members 
of the ſeveral ſets. Swift. 4. To counterfeit, to feign; little in uſe; 
A perſonated RR Glanville. 5. To reſemble. The lofty cedar 

Jonates thee. Shakeſpeare: 6. To make a repreſentative of, as in pic- 
ture; obſolete. One do I perſonate of Timon's frame. Shakeſpeare. 7. 
To deſcribe ; obſolete. It muſt be a perſonating of himſelf. Shakeſpeare. 
[See Angel of . PreSENCE, compared with Rewvel. c. i. v. 1. and 
C. xi. v. 1—3. : , 22 : 250 5 | 

Persona'TION [of perſonare] counterfeiting of another perſon. One 
of the ſtrangeſt Core 5 — * ever was. Faces, 

PerSONIFICA'TION [0 oni roſo ia, the change of thin 
10 perſons. As, Confuſion heard his — ; 12 pd 

o PrASO NTV, or To PkRSO'NAL1ZE, verb ad. [of perſon] to feign 
a perſon, or to attribute a perſon to an inanimate being; or to give it the 
jgure, ſentiments, or language of a perſon. | | 
- PersOnNaLt'zING, or PERSO'NIPYING, the feigning a perſon, or the 
attributing a perſon to an inanimate being, or the giving it the form, fen- 
timents, and language of a perſon ; thus the poets have perſonified all 
the paſſions, virtues, and vices, by making divinities of them. | 

PrxsrE“CTIVE, fubft. Fr. ¶ perſpettiva, It. perſpectiwa, Sp. and Lat. 
of perſpicio, Lat.] 1. A mathematical fcience, which ſhews how to re- 
preſent objects on a plain furface, as naturally as they would appear to 
our fight, if ſeen through that plane, ſuppoſing it to be as tranſparent 
3s glaſs. 2. A glaſs through which things are viewed. By the beſt per- 
ſpeftives to diſcover from what coaſt they break. Temple. 3. View. 
Viſto and perſpecti ves of pleaſant glades. Dryden. D 

PeRSPECT1VE is alſo uſed for a kind of picture or painting in gar- 
dens, and at the ends of galleries, deſigned to deceive the fight, by re- 
83 the continuation of an alley, a building. a landſkip, or the 

e. 


 Pensee'cTIvE, adj. relating to the ſcience of viſion, optical. 


Prxsric io 2 It. perſpicaz, Sp. of perſpicacis, gen; of Pg 
" 


er ficax, Lat.] qui hted, ſharp of fight, quick -witted, quick of 
ent and apprehenfion. Þ 
_ PensPICA'ciousNEss, or PErSPICA'CiITY [of perſpicacious ; of perſpi- 
eacits, ae perſpicacita, It. of perſpicacitas, Lat.] quickneſs of fight or 
epprehenſion. N 
Pas Pic perſpicillum, Lat.] a glaſs through which things are 
niewed, an optic glaſs. The perſpici/ as well as the needle hath enlarged 
the habitable world. Glanville. | 5 
Pexsric vir [| perſpicuidad, Sp. of perſpicuitas, Lat.] plainneſs, 
ceameſs. See MysTER1Es and ATHANASIANS compared. 
Pease i' cuõο:K—) [ perſpicus, Sp. perſpicuus, Lat.] that is ſo clear, that 
the light may be ſeen through it, tranſparent, not opaque ; alſo eaſy to 
de apprehended, plain to the mind, not obſcure, not ambiguous. 
n adv. [of perſpicuous] clearly, not obſcurely, plainly, 
VC | | a 
Fexsrr'evousxtgss [of perſpicuous] clearneſs or plainneſs in writing or 
ſpeaking, freedom 1 jv wary * 2 
PiasrTAABLA [of perſpire] 1. Such as may be emitted by the euticu- 
2. Perſpiring, emitting perſpiration; improper. The hands 
or ſoles of the feet, which are parts more per/pirable. Bacon. 3. [In 
medicine] the body is ſaid to be perſpirable, when the pores are kept 
Open, ſo that the vapours ariſing from the humours may freely breathe 
out, Plenus rimarum ſum ; hinc atque hinc perfluo. Terent. 
Prnsping TION [ penſpiraxione, It. of perſpiratio, Lat.] 1. Act of 
ne wg or breathing through. 2. [In medicine] the evacuating the 
Juces of the body through the pores of the ſkin, excretion by the eu- 
_ pores. Inſenſible per/diration. Arbuthnor. 
"BRSPIRA'TLVE,. adj}. (of perſpire] pertaining to iration, or ex- 
baling ch x — 4 — 0 — * 
„Jo Paasri' AE, werb neuf. ¶ perſpirar, Sp. penſpirare, It. and Lat.] 1. 
To ſweat or ſteam, to perform excretion through the pores. 2. To be 
2 by the ſkin. 2 
RSUA'DABLE, adj. [of perſuade] ſuch as be perſuaded. | 
o Pzagy ADR, — — Fr. may be pare perſuadir, Sp. 
f 4 of perſuades, Lat.] 1 i convince, ſatisfy, — to believe, 
upon one to t or do ſomething, to influence by argument 
de Poſtulation. 2 To bring to any particular opinion. Per/uaded of 
due advantages of virtue. Locke. 3. To inculcate by argument or ex- 
| To children afraid of vain images, we perſuade confidence. 
— 4. To treat by aſion ; a mode of ſpeech now obſolete. 
1 have e rſuaded _ him. — : 
an ADER (of per one who perſuades or ences by per- 
busen, an importunate adviſer 15 


Finz asnLE, Fr, Tperſuafibilic, from perſuadeo, Lat.] that may be 
— perſuaſion. Moral e, and Moral Agency 


- Panau'anns | ; : 
beast by es [of Serſuafible) the quality of being flexible or in- 


1 Tres len, Fr. and Sp. [ per ſnaRione, It, of perſuaſio, Lat.] 1. The | 


pertinax, Lat.] 1 


through, as a colour in a precious 


PER 


40 of perſiiading; the a of influencing by expoſtulation, the aft of 


gaining or attempting the paſſions, ſollicitation. Thou haſt all the arts 
of fine perſuaſion. Otway. 2. Belief, opinion, the ſtate of being per- 


ſtaded; The general perſuaſion of all men. Hboker. 
Persua'sive, adj. L perſuaſif, Fr. 8 It.] apt, or tending to 
perſuade, having influence on the paſſi ons 
Per8va'sive, ſubft. a diſcourſe or argument that tends to perſuade. 
a eee adv, [of perſuaſive] in ſuch a manner as to per- 
pade.. _ | Fs INS Od 2 3 þ _ 
PersUA'SsIvenEss [of perſuaſive] aptneſs or tendency to perſuade, in- 
— 1 vp hy 8 0 
ERSUA'SORY, adj. [of perſunſorius, Lat.] apt to perſuade, having the 
powef to perſuade. Wade 5 this pr A N —— 4-5 15 | 
1 [with ſurgeons] a burſting of blood through the 
Pear, adj. [ pert, Wel. and Dut. of appert, lively, ſharp, or perhaps 
from pret, 779 1. Briſk; lively, ſmart. { he pert __ alnble Fpirie 97 
mirth. Shakeſpeare. 2. Saucy, petulant, with bold and garrulous lo- 
quacity, A Ldy bids me in a very per: manner mind my own affairs, 
Adaifon. 3. Forward to meddle. OY ah” 4 | 
To Petrar'n [ afparterir, Fr. appartenere, It. 'prrtenectr, Sp. perton- 
cer, Port. of pertinere, Lat.] to belong to, to relate to. . 
 PerTar'niNG, part. act. ¶ pertinens, Lat] belonging to, concerning. 
PERTEREBRA'TION [of per and fſerebratio, Lat.] the act of borin 
through with an augar or wimble; a drilling or making a hole 
thorough, | | 1 . 5 
PerT1'c x; perchers, large ſconces or eandleſticks for tapers or lights, 


* 
- 


which were ſet on the altars in churches. 


 PeRTiINA'cious tinace, It. pertinax, Sp. of pertinacis, gen. of 
6 Halding faſt, reſolute, Aus * Ready, Conſtant 7 
and pertinacious ſtudy. South, 2. Obſtinate, ſtubborn, wilful, Riff in 
opinion, perverſely reſolute. He never met witk a man of more perii- 
nacious confidence. Walton: See BicorTRY, 
PerTINA'CIOUSLY, atv: [of pertinacious; pertinaciter, Lat.] ſtiffly, 
obſtinately, ſt bbornly. | V 
 PerTINA'cioUsNEss, PERTINA'CITY, or PE'tTINacy [| pertinacia, 
It. of pertinacitas, Lat.] 1. A ſtiffneſs and obſtinacy in maintaining or 
retaining ati opinion, &c. ſtubbornneſs, perſiſtency. The pertinacity of 
ill fortune. L'Eſtrange. 2. Reſolution, ſteadineſs, conſtancy. | 
. PerTINENCE, or PE'rTINENCY I pertinenxa, It. from pertineo, Lat.] 
fitneſs, ſuitableneſs, juſtneſs of relation to the matter in hand. 
_ Pe'rTINENT, Fr. — It. and Sp, of pertinens, Lat.) 1. Fit, 
pat, apt, to the purpoſe, related to the matter in hand, not foreign from 
the thing intended. 2. Relating, regarding, concerning ; in this ſenſe 
the word now uſed is pertaining, Any thing pertinent unto faith and re- 
ligion, Hooker. | - 
 PE'RTINENTLY, adv. [of pertinent] 1. Appoſitely, to the purpoſe. 
Taylor. 2. Fitly, aptly, to the _ | 8 3 
Pe'RTINENTNEss [of pertinent] fitneſs, ſuitableneſs, appoſiteneſs. 
PRRTITNOENCE, or PERTI'NGENCY [of pertingens, Lat.] a reaching to. 
PzrT1NGEnT [pertingens, Lat.] reaching to, touching. | 
Pe'RTLY, adv. [of pert] 1. Briſkly, in a lively manner, ſmartly. 


The firſt are pertiy in the wrong with a little more gaiety. Pepe. 2. 


Saucily, with petulance. You pertiy raiſe your ſnout. Sævift. 
 Pe'gTNEss [of pert] 1. Briſkneſs, without force, petty livelineſs, 
ſmartnefs in talk, without dignity or ſolidity. There is in Shaftſbury's 
works a lively pertneſs. Watts. 2. Petulance, briſk folly, ſaucineſs. 
be | | | 


PeRTRA'NSLENT; adj. [of any any > Lat.] paſſing over or ſtriking 
ſtone, C. 7 II 
Prxrur'sax, a partiſan, a ſort of halberd. See ParTi8an. 
To PexTvu'rs, or To PEX TUR BAT E, verb ad. ¶ perturber, old Fr. 
perturbar, Sp. ferturbare, It. and Lat.] 1. To diſturb, to diſquiet. Reſt, 
reſt, perturbed ſpirit. Shakeſpeare. 2. To diforder, to confuſe, to put 
out of regularity. | | | "1-8 
PerTURBA'T10N ¶ perturbation, Fr. perturbatio, Lat.] 1. Diſturbance, 
diſorder, confufion, commotion. 2. Diſquier, trouble, diſorder of 
mind. 3. Reſtleſſneſs of paſſion. Great and violent deſires and pertur- 
bations. Bacon. 4. Cauſe of diſquiet, O polith'd perturbation, golden 
care. Shakeſpeare. 5. Commotion of paſſions. See SToicxs. 
PerRTURBA'TOR | perturbateur, Fr. perturbatore, It. of perturbator, 


Lat.] a diſturber, a troubleſome perſon, a raiſer of commotions. 


PexTURBA'TRIX | perturbatrice, Fr.] the ſame in the female ſex. 

PerTv'ss, adj. [ pertiſus, Lat.] beaten to pieces. 

PertTu'sED, ad. F pertuſus, Lat.] punched, bored through, having 
many holes. | 
 PerTvu'sron [ regions, ſap. of pertundo, from per and tundb, to beat or 
bruiſe] 1. The ad of piercing or punching. 2. Hole made by punch - 
ing or piercing. If ſome few pertufions be made in the pot. Bacon. 

o PRRVA DE, verb act. [ pervado, Lat.] 1. To go through, 0 
thro' an aperture, to permeate. Newton. 2. To paſs through the whole 
extenſion of any thing. Bentley. 

Perxva'sion [of pervade] the act of pervading or paſling through. 
Boyle. | | | 

PervEe'nrss, [ pervers, Fr. perverſe, It. and Sp. of perwerſus, Lat.) 1. 
Diſtorted 2 right. Milton. 2. Froward, untoward, obſtinate in 
the wrong, ſtubborn, untractable, croſs-grained. To ſo perwerſe a ſex 
all grace is vain. Dryden. z. Petulant, vexatious. I'll from and be 
perverſe, and ſay thee nay. Shakeſpeare. + : | 

PERVERSELY, adv, [of perverſe; perverse, Lat.] croſs-grained, with 
intent to vex, peeviſhly, with petty malignity. 

Perve'rsENEss [of perverſe] 1. Petulance, —— ſpiteful eroſſ- 
neſs. 2. Perverſion, corruption; obſolete. Bacon. 

Pzrve'R810N, Lat. a perverting, ſeducing, corrupting, overthrowing ; 
alſo a turning to a wrong ſenſe. | 

ParvE'rsiTY | perver/ite, Fr. — It. of perwerfitas, Lat.] 
frowardneſs, croſineſs, ill nature, perverieneſs. Norris. 

To Pravs'ar, verb ad. ¶ pervertir, Sp. of perwertere, It. and Lat.] 
1. To turn from the right, oppoſed to convert, which is to turn from 
the wrong to the right, to miſlead, to debauch, to corrupt or ſpoil. He 
in the ſerpent had perwer/ed Eve. Milton. 2. To diſtort from the true 
end and purpoſe. He has perverted my meaning to a wrong ſenſe. 


Dryden. 3. To turn to a wrong ſenſe. 


x of ] 1. One that perverts or changes any 
* — — 1 d, a * 2. One who diſtorts any thing 
from che right purpoſe, A per werter of his law. Sridlingfleet, | 5 


bd 


PET 
Par TI fof prom} that may be ann br f 


2 


PavfeAetous | peruteacis, gen: of peru 
Mate, peeviſhly conwmacions, wilfal, head 
3 ade [of pervacious] with ſpiteful obſtinacy, wil. 
1 or PEN] erry [of per vicuta, Lat. from pey+ 

wietejon) ſpiteful obſtinacy, ſtubbornneſs. | 
PRAVious | peroins, Lat.) 1, Paſſable, eaſy to be paſſed through, ca- 
able of being permeated, 2. Pervading, permeating. This ſenſe is 

| * | 


"IM op ousxkss [of perwious] paſſableneſs, quality of admitting a paſ. 


er E. g a g 8 

Pe'ruKE, ſubf, [of perupue, Fr.] a cap of falſe hair, a periwig. 

5 n Ay act. ¶ from S dab. to dreſs in falſe hair. 

Pe'RUKED, 
hair. Milton. | | | ; 

— [of peruke and maler] a maker of perukes, a wig- 

| Pfikv'saL, act of te over, act of peruſing. | 10 

To Prxv'sE, verb ad [of per and uſer, Fr.] 1. To look or read 
over. 2, To-obſerve, to examine. I've peras'd her well. Shakeſpeare. 

Pervu'str [of peruſe] a reader, an examiner. | 1 | 

'Ptkv'vizn Bark, a drug brought from Peru in America, commonly 
called the jeſuit's bark. See Cortex. . 

Px's a, à certain weight or quantity of cheeſe, wool, Wc. | 

Pesa'pe, or 'Pesa'TE [in — 3 of a _— that 4" 
lifting or raiſing his fore quarters, s his hind-legs upon the groun 
wheat Arings ſo that he makes as time with his haunches, till his 
fore-legs reach the ground. {8 

Pe'sacr, an antient cuſtom or duty paid for the weighing of mer- 
hay — or wares. 88 2 1 n 

E's8aky [with cians] a kind of ſuppoſitory or medicament 
made up of * lh oe the middle finger, to be put into the neck of 
the womb, good for-ſeveral diſorders in that part. 

Pe's$0MANC v [ 27:00 0prarriic, of w:c00-, a little tone, and Nallet, 
Gr. divination] a ſort of divination by putting lots into a veſſel, and 
drawing them out, baving firſt made ſupplication to the gods to direct 
them; and being drawn, they made conjectures from the characters 
marked on them what ſhould happen. | 

Px'ssvLVs [in pharmacy] an oblong medicine to be thruſt up the neck 
of the womb for ſeveral diſeaſes, the ſame as peſſary. | 

Pesr [ pete, Fr. and It. the former in one, the latter in two ſyllables, 
f8ftis, Lat.] 1. The plague, peſtilence. 2. Any thing miſchievous or de- 
ftroftive. I he pefa virgin's face and boſom bears. Pope. * 

To Pz'srer, verb ad. [ prſier Fr. of peſtis, Lat. a plague] 1. To 
| annoy, to plague, to trouble, to embarraſs, to diſturb, to turmoil. We 
are peſter u with mice. Mere. 2. To encumber. Confin'd and peſter d 
in this pinfold here. Milton. | TS : 

Pe'sPERER [of peſer] one that peſters or diſturbs. 

PE'sTEROUS, adj [of peer] encumbering, cumberſome. Baron. 


2 [of peft and houſe] an hoſpital for perſons ſick of the 
lague. 


PesrrerRous ¶ pefiifere, Fr. peſtifero, It. and Sp. of peſtifer, Lat.] 1. 
Bringing the aan = or — Heatly 2 — my 
ſteams of pe/iiferons bodies taint the air. Arbuthnot. 2. Miſchievous, de- 
ſtructive. And made ſuch peſliferous reports of men nobly held. Shake- 
ſpeare. | 

PE'STILENCE, Fr. [pefiilenza, It. Fm 
_ diſeaſe ariſing from infection in the air, accompanied with botches, 

boils, and other dreadful ſymptoms ; the plague. 

PE'STILENT, adj. Fr. | peftilens, Lat.] 1. — plagues, malig- 
nant, infectious. Peſtilent air. Bacon. 
dangerous, miichievous. Peftilent books. Swrf?t, 3. In ludicrous lan- 
guage it is uſed to exaggerate the meaning of another word. 

PesST1LE'NTIAL, adj. [pefiilentiel, Fr. peſtello, It. peftel, C. Br. peſlilens, 
Lat? 1. Of, pertaining to, or 
inſectious, contagious. 2. Mi 
poſtilential deſi gn. South. | 

PEsTILENTIAL Fewers [with phyficians)] ate ſuch as do not only af- 
fit the patient with a vehement heat, but alſo a malignant and veno- 
mous quality. But, according to Sydenhow's Definition of the peſtilen - 

tial fever, it agrees with the plague itſelf in ſpecies, and differs from it 
only in degree; . Nec ab e& niſi ob GRADUM REMISSIOR UM diſcrimina- 
tur. SYDENHAM Opera Ed, London, p. 71. Tho', 22 his method 
#f treating that diſeaſe has been called in queſtion by ſome very conſide- 
rable phyſicians, and in particular by the late worthy Doctor Crow, who 
told me, „he did not believe that Sydenham effected one ſingle cure in 


that way.” | 
PeST1LE'NTIALMESS [We peſtilential quality. 
Pe'STILENTLY, adv. [of peſtilent] miſchievouſly, deftruftively. 
PeST1LLA'TION [piftillam, Lat.] the act of pounding ar breaking in 
4 mortar with a peſtle. Browns. 2 
Pe'sTLE [ pifeau, Fr. piſfello, It. of piſtillum, Lat.] an inftrument for 
beating in a mortar, | 
Per, feb. { This word is of doubtful etymology, ſome derive it from 
Wefpit or depit, Fr. or impetus, Lat. Perhaps it may be derived ſome way 
From petit, as it implies only a little fume or fret. Mer. Caſaubon de- 
rives it from ve, for url, Gr.) 1. A ſlight diſtaſte or diſpleaſure ; 
as, to ta ke pet at. L'Effrange. 2. To be angry or diſpleaſed, to be of- 
fended at, to ſtomach 
by hand. Hanmer. 4. A fondling. This and the ing ſenſe is re- 
*tained by the Scots, boch of animals and human beings, of which they 
2 1 8 See Pear. 

PET aL, ſubſe. alum, Lat.] is a term in botany ſignify in 
thoſe fine coloure be that . flowers of all — . 
ec are diſtinguiſhed into monopetalous, whoſe flower is one continued 
af; tripetatous, pentapetalous, and poly petalous, when they conſiſt of 
three, five, or many leaves. Quincy. 

Pe“raLA. Lat. [wiraka, Gr.] the fine coloured leaves of flowers ; fo 
called o diſtinguiſh them from the leaves of the plant. 
Parris Fpetubſmus, Lat.] a kind of exile among the ancients, or 
a baniſhment for the term of five years. „ WAN 2 

PETALO1'DES (Trranoudng, Gr.] a fort of little leaves or ſcales that 
op in urine. Bia Fa | 
- *Pz"Tarovs, aj. [of peta ring flower leaves or petals, 

PEt'TALON, a ho i, . N n the leaf of a flower. 
Tue fingular of petala, flower leaves, Ge. | 


Sp. of peflilentie, Lat.] a 


chievous, deſtructive in general. The 


” 


pret. and part. wearing a peruke or perriwig, or border of 


2. Troubleſome, deſtructive, 


— of the nature of the peſtilence, 
0 


A lamb taken into the houſe and brought up 


preached the goſpel. 


PET 


| Paratcinia'nrts, à name or ütle which the ancients gave to 600 
pros who p extraortlinary feats of aAlivity, took dug 
eaps, vaults, We. 5 been I * 5 
An, or PAN, Fr. [ It. ] is an engine 
Gaped liks a ſogtr-loaf or high-crown'd hat, made-for ald, wel. 
— draw-bridges, barricades, barriers, &c. its length is Pane. wy 
ches, the diameter of the mouth is five inches; and that at bottom ©. 
and a half; the thickneſs of metal at the neck is half an ne Ode 
that of the breach 1 or 5 its charge of powder is five pounds ory, 
abouts, and it weighs about 55, or 60, There are much | en 
ſtronger petards, and there are likewiſe ſmaller : The firſt are empl 
in breaking open ſtrong reinforced gates, and the laſt in ſuch ” 
make but ſmall refiſtance, When the petard is loaded with powder, 
is put upon a ſtrong piece of plank AB C D, covered with a plate 1 
iron on the outſide, which covers the overture, being hollowed 2 
for the purpoſe z the place where they join, is done over with war 
pitch, roſin, &fe. to inforce the effect. This being done, it is carried to 
the place deſigned to be blown up, where joining the plank exattly to 
the gate, the petard is ſtayed behind and fired by a fuſee, that the 
deer may have time to get off. They are ſometimes uſed in counter. 
mines, to break through into the enemies galleries to diſappoint thei, 
mines. See Plate VIII. Fig. 8. 
PETARDER'R ¶ perardier, Fr. petardiere, It. petardero, Sp.] one who 
manages or applies a petard. £ 
Prrz [petus, Lat.] cumboſtible earth dug up in ſmall pieces for fuel 
This is more uſually written peat; which ſee, : 
PaTE"cnim, Lat. [in medicine] ſpots in the ſkin like flea.hite, 
which come out in ſome fevers. They are 1 of a red colour; 
but (as doctor Mead obſerves) are attended with the utmoſt danger 
when becoming (as is fometimes the caſe) livid or black. Moxir, 8 
PR nπ r rA Medic. p. 28. See Fever. | 
PeTE*Cural Fever [petechiee, Lat.] a malignant fever, which m 
the ſkin look as tho it were bitten, and thence called alſo pulicaris, 
Pe'TER-MAN, one who fiſhes in the river Thames with a net for floun. 
gets, N 150 | _ | 
PETER Pence, called alſo Rome Scot, was a levy of a penny on every 
houſe wherein there were 3o pence vive pecuniæ, to be collected and 
ſent to Rome, one half of it went for alms to the Engliſh ſchool at Rome, 
and the other half to the pope's uſe. Ko th FETs 
Pe'TEer-worT, an herb. This plant differs from St. John's-wort 
only in having a pyramidal ſeed-veſlel divided into five cells. Miller. 
Pz'TER BOROUGH, a city and biſhop's ſeein Northamptonſhire, onthe 
river Nen, 67 miles from London. It gives title of earl to the noble 
N Mordaunts, and ſends two members to parliament. See Plate 
Fig. 12. 
e a borough town of Hampſhire, 55 miles from Lon- 
don. It ſends two members to parliament. 
Pe'THERTON South, a market-town of Somerſetſhire, on the river Pen- 
dred, or Parrot, 131 miles from London. 3-118 5 
 Peg'TLcoar eri. cote, Fr.] a woman's weſtment. See PET TIcoar. 
_ P&'T1T, adj. Fr. ſmall, unconſiderable. Small petit hints. South, N 
PRrir Cape, a writ, where an action real is brought, and the tenant 
appeareth, and after maketh an eſcape. Cx 
PeTiT-Seyjeantry, a tenure held from the crown, only by yielding the | 
ſovereign a buckler, arrow, or other ſervice, at the will of the firſt feof- | 
fer. | 
PETIT Treafon [in law] is when a omen her huſband, a _ 
his mafter, a ſecular or religious n his ior or ordinary, tow 
he L, faith and obohence, | 55 e 
ETI“ TIO Principii, Lat. [with logicians ] a begging of principles, or 
a precarious hoon a thing 2 or a taking it l 
when it really remains either dubious, or elſe is * denied. 
PeT1'T10N [petitione, It. peticidn, Sp. of petitio, Lat.] 1. A ſupplication 
in form, made by an inferior to his ſuperior; eſpecially to one having 
joriſdiction; requeſt, entreaty, prayer. 2. Single branch or article of a 
prayer. This laſt perition heard of all her pray'r. Dryden. 
To Peri'TiON, verb act. {from the ſubſt. pero, Lat.] to preſent or 
put up a petition, to ſupplicate, to ſollicit. 


Can 


PETITIONA'RILY, adv. [of petitionary] by way of begging the que- 
PEeT1T1'0NaRY, adj, [of petition] 1. Pertaining to a petition, ſuppl 
catory, coming th. 2. Containing petitions of requeſts. Fe- 
PrrrrioxEx [of petition 3 petitor, Lat.] he or ſhe who puts up a pe- 
tition 
of petition. 
PeTI'ToRY [ petitoire, Fr. petitorio, It. of petitorins, 
to a petition or command, petitioning, claiming the property of any 
rth. | 
Pere, AH. petra, Lat. a ſtone] nitre, ſalt-petre. See Nirak. 
PeTaE'scENT [petreſcens, Lat.] petrifying or becoming ftone. A fe. 
treſcent liquor. Boyle. A 
Death with his mace peerifi dry and cold. Milton. | 
PeTRIFiCa'TION, or PETRIPA'CTION [ petrification, Fr. 
matters, into {tone, the ſtate of being turned to ſtone. 2. 
turned to ſtone. In theſe ſtrange 251 cations. Boyle. of purviie, ol f 
tra, ſtone, and fo, Lat. to be made] to make or turn into ſtone. 
To PeTR1ÞY, verb naut. to become or grow into ſtone. 


ſtion. 
titionary epiſtles. Swift. 
PeT1'TLIONING, part. af, [of xray aſking by mak — 
thing. Ainfwo 
PeTRE'SCENCE, the ſlate of petrifying or becoming ſtone. 
PETR1'FIC, a4. (petrificus, Lat.] having the power to turn into ſtone. 
in phyfology] 1. The action of converting fluids, 
To Pz'TrIFEY, verb ad. [petrifier, Fr. impietrire, It. 
PeTroBrvV's1ans [fo called of Peter Bruys] 1. They denied that chil- 


dren before of reaſon could be juſtified baptiſm. 2 That o 
churches ſhould be built, but thoſe that are oh pulled down — 
an inn was as for as à tem and a ftable as an Altar. 


That the eroſs ought to be pulled down and burnt, becauſe we 
Hate the inſtrument of our Saviour's ſuffering, &c. 
PeTR0J0a'NNITEs, the followers of Peter John, or Peter the 1d 
John, who lived in the i 2th century; one of whoſe —_— 
e alone had the underſtanding of the true ſenſe | wherein dhe 


Pr rnOl, or PeTko'LBEUM, . [petrole, Fr. of wings, Gt 
and oleum, Lat. oil] a certain oil that diſtils or flows out of a baud of 
vol-or petroleum is a liquid bitumen, black, floating on the 
ſprings. Woodward. 
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ſrinal, Fr.] a piſtol, a ſort of harquebuſs, or 
dall hand- gun, uſed by a horſeman. Hudibras. 
pgraosgLIno= [rwrpoo ew, Gr.] parſley. 


Py/TRONEL, fabſt. 


prrxo sun Os, Lat. [with anatomiſts] 7. e. the rocky bone, the inner 


-oceſs of the bones of the temples, ſo named by reaſon of their hardneſs 


* craggedneſs. 


pirr Ia (in K art of making a juſt diſcernment of all man- 
ners of ranging or com ining ſounds among themſelves, ſo as they may 
produce their effect. | 

Pe'TTICOAT [ petrte-cofte, Fr ] a garment worn by women, reaching 
ſom the waſte down to the feet. 


pr'rricoar Government, when the wife rules the huſband, or, as it is 


commonly expreſſed, wears the breeches. B 
PeTTICOAT Penfioner, a gallant, kept for inrrigue. e 
perriro og, [prob. of petit, Fr. and pogene, a woder, or qe pe- 
an, Sax. corrupted, according to Johnſon, from pe lia aguer, of petit 
and woguer, Fr.] a petty ſmail-rate lawyer, an ignorant tricking lawyer, 
To abandon your ſhop and follow pertifoggers. Arbuthror, 
PerTIFO'GGING, adj. one practiſin g as a pettifogger. 


pr'rTixESss [of pet] ſmalneſs, unimportance, inconſiderableneſs. 


Shake/peare. — wi | 

Pe/TTISH, adj. [of pet; or depit, Fr.] apt to take pet or be angry, fro- 
ward, peeviſh, waſpiſh, fretful. Creech. | 1 684 

Pe/rTISHNEss [of pettißb] aptneſs to be diſpleaſed or angry, fretful- 
neſs, peeviſhneſs. e | he : EEE 
. Pz'rTiToEs {of petty and fer) 1. The feet of a ſucking pig. 2. Feet 
in general: in contempt. He wou'd not ſtir his pettitces. Shakeſpeare, 

PRT To, It. the breaſt; figuratively for privacy. 

'Tokeep a I hing in PeETTO, to keep a thing in one's breaſt, or ſecret ; the 
ope is aid, when there ate vacancies in the congregation of cardinals, 
to have them in pet io. 5 ; | 

Perry, adj. (petit, Fr.] little, ſmall, inconſiderable, inferior. Bacon. 

Perry Bag, a certain office in the chancery. 

Clerks of the PETTY Bag, three officers in the court of chancery, who 
take record of all inquiſitions out of every ſhire; make all patents of cu- 
ſomers, gaugers, Wc. each record being put into a {mall leather bag. 

Pe'TTICOY, ſub/t. an herb. Ain/worth. 


Perry Larceny [of petit, and Iarron, Fr. a thief] ſmall theft, as when 


me thing ſtolen does not exceed the value of 12 4. : 
perry Pattees [ petit patex, Fr. in confeQionary} a ſmall ſort of pies 
made of march pane, and filled with ſweet meats. | 


perry Treaſon [in law] the crime of a clergyman's killing his pre- 


late, a child his parent, a wife her huſband, a ſervant his maſter. : 

Pr'1ULANCE, or PE"TULanNcY [petulance, Fr. of petulantia, Lat.] 
faxcineſs, malapertneſs, wantonneſs, peeviſnneſs. K 

Pe'TULANT | petulant, Fr. of petulans, Lat.) 1. Saucy, perverſe. 2. 
Wanton. The tongue of a man is ſo pezalant, and his thouglits ſo va- 
nable. Spectator. | | 

PrTULANTLY [of pelulant; petulanter, Lat.] with petulance or ſaucy 
pertneſs, ſaucily, cc. 

Pr“ r wo ru, a market town of Suſſex, 46 miles from London. 

Pr'vzrs, the ends of the ſpindle in any wheel of a watch. | 

Pew [puye, Du.] an incloſed fear in a church. Ow | 

Pe'wer [piewit, Du.] 1. A water-fowl. 2. The lapwing. Ainſ⸗ 
worth, Commonly written put. | | 7 | 

Pewter [peauter, Du. peltro, It. peltre, Sp.] 1. A mixt white metal 
of which diſhes, £c. are made. 2. Ihe plates and diſhes of peter in 
a houſe, Her pexuter ſhines. Add:/on. _ 
' Pr'wrerR {of peter] a ſmith or maker of pewter veſſels. . 

Pe'wTERERsS, were incorporated anne 1482, Their enſigns armorial 
Te, azure on a chevron or, between three croſs bars argent, as many 
roſes gules, the creſt two arms holding a pewter diſh proper, the ſup- 
porters two ſea horſes per feſs or and argent. The motto, Ia God 7s all 
wy tuft. It is the 16th company; their hall is ſituate on the welt ſide of 
Limeitreet, London. | | 

Ptaco'Des [Paxadets, Gr.] thoſe hypochondriacal perſons who are of 
a lentil colour in their complexions, are ſo called by Hippocrates. Lis 
with Hippocrates one ſign or ſymptom belonging to a dftempered jpleen. 

Paco Es [@axoon, Gr.] any thing in the hape of a lentil, and 
dy ſome oculiſts is applied to the cry ſtelline humour of the eye. 

Pu cos [, Gr.] a ſpot in the tace like a nut or lentil. 

PuxNOME NA, plur. of phenomencn ; Which fee. 

Puzxo'MENON | aro, of Paw, Gr. to appear] any appearance 
of meteors or any cther ſign in the air or heavens ; allo any effect or ap- 
pearance of a natural body that offers itſelf to the conſideration of a na- 
tural philoſopher, in order to a ſolution. | 5 
Pracep&'ra, Lat. [payeiαα, of Payo, Gr. to eat] an exulcerate 


cancer, where the ſharpnels of the humours eats and corrodes the neigh- 


bouring parts. But with Galen, the Phagedæna is ſuch an ulcer as cor- 
rodes deep into the fleſh ; in contradiſtinction to the herpes, which affects 
only the ſurface. Galen in Hijpocrat. Aphoriſm 45. lib. 6. 
PHacepx'xics, Jub/t, [of Payidaus, Gr.] medicines which eat away 
ſuperfluous fleſh of ulcers. See PASEDAINA. ; 
Pracepe'xic, or Puacebe'nous, adj. [ phagedenigque, Fr.] eating, 
corroding. | 
 Pratacko'sss, Lat. [Panruxtwor, Gr.] the falling off of the hair. 


Praia'ncoss, Lat. [ Panuyywors, Gr.] a fault in the eyelid, when 


ere are two rows of hair; or when the hair grows inward and offends 
e eyes. | 
Pna'Lanx [phalange, Fr. falange, It. phalanx, Lat. of panays, Gr.] 
A lquare compact battalion, formed of intantry ſet cloſe together with 
ir ſhields joined, inſomuch that it was next to an impoſſibility to break 
them; a troop of men cloſely em bodied. Milton. 


Fualanx [with anatomiſts] the rows of the {mall bones of the lingers, 


as if ranged in order of battle. Gox Rus. | 
PHALEUClan Perſe { ſo called of Phaleucus} a Latin verſe of 11 ſyllables, 
: HALLO'PHORI, Lat. [ @aM\xoPopos, of p, a penis, and Pepe, Gr. to 
certain mimics who ran about the ſtreets crowned with ivy, 


0atned in ſheep's ſkins, and having their faces ſmutted, bearing a penis 


of wood or leather, and dancing in honour of Bacchus. 


© The PuarLie Verſe, a ſong ſung in honour of Bacchus, in the above. 


egy proceſſion ; and by the way, the like feſtival (according to 

arch) being held in honour of the Egyptian Chris, confirms Sir Iaae 
-*Wton's opinion, that Bacchus and Olſyris were the ſame. See 8BSAC. 
eier [phanaticur, Lat.] pertaining to a phanatic, Seo Fa. 
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Pranaric [phanaticus, Lat. of pan, Gr. to appear] a viſionary; 
one who fancies he ſees ſpectres, ſpirits, apparitions, or other imaginary 
objects, even When awake, and takes them to be real; alſo one who 
pretends to revelations and new fights ; hence the word is applied to en- 
thuſiaſts ; and alſo to diſſenters from the eſtabliſned church of England. 
But with what juſtice? See Faxaricim. | 
 Pra'ncy [phantafia, Lat. of Qarracie, Gr.] the fancy. It is more 
uſually written Fancy. 

Pna'NrAsM, PranTa'sMA, or Pna'nTasY [Qailacpa, Pullacia, Gr. 
phantaſme, phantaſie, Fr. fantaſma, Sp. phantaſma, Lat.] ſomething ap- 
pearing only to the fancy, a vain airy appearance, an idle conceit. 

PrHanTa'sTIC, or PnanTa'sTiCaAL [Parrarir®, Gr. phantaſticus, 
Lat.] full of fancies and whimſies. See FanTasTIC. Ig 

PHanTa'sTICAL Colours, are ſuch as are produced by a triangular 
glaſs priſm, &c. or ſuch as appear in the rainbow. | 

PHANTA'STICALLY, adv. [of phantaflical] whimſically, fancifully. 
See FANTAsTICALLY. 

PHanTA'STICALNESS [of phantaftical] fancifulneſs, whimſicalneſs. 

PranTa'sTRY, ſubft. phantaſticalneſs, whimſicalneſs. 

Pn ANTASY ; hence Fa'xcy [phantafia, Lat, parracia, Gr. ] the fancy 
or imagination. 
PuaxrAs , a diſeaſe in cattle. | 

Pra'xTOM, Aab. [phantome, Fr.] 1. A ſpectre, an apparition: A/ter- 
bury. 2. A fancied viſion, He hunts a phantom he can never over- 
take. R. gers. N | 
Shs [with the vulgar] very ſtrong malt liquor; alſo a game at 

cards. 

Prare [Papo;, Gr.] a watch tower, a light-houſe. 
 PhaRrtsAa'tCaL, agj. ritual, externally religious, from the ſeC of the 

Phariſees, whole religion conſiſted ali oft wholly in ceremonies. 

PARISA“ICALNESS [of phariſaical] external ceremonies in religion. 

ParAa'rrsEe, a ſeparatiſt among the Jews. W 

PHa'RISEES [Oagoao, Gr. C2'WND, Heb. 7. e. ſeparated] a ſect of the 
Jews, who not only diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the greateft punQuality 
in the obſervance of the Molaic rites ; but alſo ſuperadded others of their 


own invention, and (what too often attends a warm and miſguided. zeal 


for the externals of religion) © they tit (as our Saviour expreſſes it) 
mint, aniſe, and cummin; but neglected the wEIGHTIER MATTERs of 
the Law.” See Chasmmans and Sabpucees. 2 55 | 
PuARMAcEU“TIc, or PHARMACEUTICAL, adj. pertaining to phar- 
macy, relating to the knowledge or art of the preparation of medicines, 
PHaRMaceu'TiCE [ PaguaxcuTinn, ol Pup waroy, a medicine, and Xtoœ, 


Gr. to prepare] the knowled ge of medicines, or art of compounding them, 
the apothecaries art. | | 


PtaRMacocuy'Mia [of Paruaxcy, a medicine, and xe, Gr. to pre- 


pare] that part of chemiſtry which conliders the preparation of medi- 


cines. 

PHaRmaco'LoGnrsT [of Paruaxoy, a medicine, and Xoyes, deſcription, 
2 Gr. to give an account] one who writes upon drugs. Wood- 
abard. | 

PHaRMaco'Locy [of Paguaxor, a medicine, and Aoyo;, Gr.] the know- 
ledge of drugs and medicines ; alſo a treatiſe concerning the preparation 
of medicines. | | | 

PHARMACOPOE' la, Lat. [Qaguaromux, of Pauaxcy, a medicine, and 
Tow, Gr. to make] a diſpenſatory or collection of medicines ; alſo a 
book, in which the compoſition or receipts of medicines, for the uſe or 
direction of apothecaries are contained. | | 

PHaRMacoPe'ivs, Lat. an apothecary, a compounder of medicines. 

PHaRMaco'PoLIST [| pharmacopola, Lat. Paruaxomuns, of Paguaxcy, a 
medicine, and Tow, Gr. to ſell] an apothecary, a ſeller of medicines, 
See APOTHECARY. 

PA RMAcuu, Lat. [@aguaxcy, Gr.] any ſort of medicine. | 

PrHa'rmacy [Paguartic, of ,x, Gr. a medicine] a ſort of 
inchantment or method of inchanting, performed by certain medicated 
and inchanted compoſitions of herbs, minerals, &c. by which the an- 
cients are ſaid to have effected ſtrange and wonderful things. 

PHarMacy [@aguariz, Gr.] the apothecary's art, that part of phy- 
ſic that teaches the choice and preparation of medicines. 

Pra'ros, or PuA'RE [from Pharos in Egypt] a light-houſe, a pile 
raiſed near a port, where a fire is kept burning in the night, to guide and 
direct veſſels that are near it. Arbuthnet. g 

Pua“ gos, Gr. [ Pharus, Lat.] a ſmall iſland near the port of Alexan- 
dria in Egypt, where in ancient times ſtood a high and ſtately tower, 
reckoned among the ſeven wonders of the world. It is reported to have 
been built ſquare, in height 300 cubits. Ptolemy Philadelphus is ſaid to 
have expended 800 talents in building it. At nights it had a fire at the 
top to give warning to pilots, that they might ſhun the danyer of the 
coalts, Hence al! uch towers are called Pharo s. | 

 Pna'rsaNG, a Perſian meaſure of 30, 40, or 60 furlongs. 

Pyary'NG2Us, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the pharynx, dilating 
it in deglutition. 5 

 Pnaxynct'rrRUM [@zgvyys0gor, Gr.] the pharynx; alſo the bone 
hyoides. | 

PHaRYNGO'TOMY [Pagvyyoroun, of Pagrys, throat, and r, Gr. to 
cut] the ſame as laryngotomy; the act of making an inciſion into the 
windpipe, uſed when ſome tumor in the throat hinders reſpiration, 

PnARYNx [@aevyt, Gr.] the upper opening of the oeſophagus or gul- 
let, at the mouth of the ſtomach, or ſituate at the bottom of the fauces, 
conſiſting of three pair of muſcles, 

PHa'sELS, ſab. [phaſecli, Lat.] French beans. Ainſworth. 

e the plur. of phaſy [Pao Gr. phaſe, Fr. with aſtrono- 
mers] the ſeveral appearances or quantities of illumination of the moon, 
Venus, Mercury, and the other planets ; or the ſeveral manners wherein 
they appear illuminated by the ſun, See PnAsu. ; 

Puasu, /ubſt. (Pacha, Gr.] appearance, phantom, fancied appari- 
tion, Hammond. N. B. Its etymology is much the ſame with phaſes. 

Puza'sanT [ faiſand, Fr. fagiano, It. fay/an, Sp. fayzam, Port. Ha- 
fianas, Lat. from Phaſes, the river of Colchos ; felant, Du. feſan, Ger. 
of Þaoang, Gr.] a fowl, a kind of wild cock. Hakexwell. 5 

HEER, /ub/?. a companion. Spenſer. See FEER. <2 

To Put s5t, verb a2. [perhaps fraxe] to comb, to fleece, to curry. 
Shakeſpeare. 

PuscGaPy RUM, buck-wheat, back or crop. P 3 
Punx res, Lat. [ eyvnαν, Gr.] a kind of marble, which ſhines 
with white and tranſparent veins. 

| 9 2 | 5 | Put- 


PHI. 


Puznico'yTER [Pounrxoaſeges, Gr. phenicopterar, Lat.] a red nightin- 


pale, a kind of wild cock. Hakewel/. | 

Pur'xix [Pant, Gr. phanix, Lat.] a bird which is ſuppoſed to 

exiſt ſingle, and to riſe again from its own aſhes. | 
_ ..PagNo'MENON, . [Qawopirer, Gr. phenomene, Fr.] See Puxxo- 
ENO. 

- Pux'0xs [in heraldry] the barbed heads of darts, #. e. made in the 
form of a fith-hook, that when they have entered, cannot be drawn out 
without enlarging the wound by inciſion, 

Par al [phiole, Fr. phiala, Lat. ran, Gr.] a ſmall glaſs bottle. 

Par'GETHLON, or rather PHYGETHLON, Gr. 1 ſurgery] an inflam- 
mation of the parts, which is reckoned amon 
and, by Guido, termed /crophulous. From Celſus and Galen compared, 
it ſhould ſeem to be (as Paulus, lib. 4. c. 22. expreſſes it) a phlegmonic 
ery/ipelas, or eryſipelatous ph gm of a gland. It ripens ſlowly (ac- 
cording to Celſus) nor does it come to any conſiderable ſuppuration. He 
adds, that its chief /eat is in the neck, arm-pits, or groin. See PaLEG- 
MONE” | 

PHILADE'LPHIANS [of N, of o, to love, and adp, 

Gr. brother] a ſe& called the family of love. | 
*  Pr114aDe'LPhvs, Lat. [01ax%xp®-, of p., a 
a., Gr. a brother] a lover ot the brethren. 

. PmtLaca'THvs, Lat. 5 of p., a lover, and apa, Gr. 
good] a lover of goodneſs. | 
Pr1L4a'NTHROPIST, Or PHILANTHROPOS [Na- gere-, of p. and 
ard pre- Gr. a man] a lover of mankind. See PII AOArnus. 
PhyYLA'NTHROPY r of pα, to love, and arJgunr®-,, Gr. 
man] a love of mankind in general, humanity, courteouſneſs, good- 
nature. | | 
Pa1'LEMOT, adj. [a corrupt pronunciation of the Fr. words, feuille nor- 
te, a dead or wither'd leaf} the colour of a dead or withered leaf. 
__ Pr1t14'TROS [Oinarp®s, of Se-, a lover, and are, Gr. a phy- 
fician] a ſtudent in phyſic. : 
- Pa111'eeics, plur. [of philippic] a name given to the orations of De- 
moſthenes, againſt Philip, king of Macedon; alſo the orations of Ci- 
cero againſt Mark Anthony; or any invective declamation. 

PHiLELEUTHE'RIA, Lat. [Quav3cga, of P., a lover, and - 

e. Gr. liberty] a love of liberty. 5 

Pulilir's-Nvok rox, a market-town of Somerſetſhire, 104 miles from 

London. | 1 x op | 
Pullis ro'xicus, Lat. [Quufozixc;, of p. and og, Gr. hiſtory] a 

lover of hiſtory. 

 Pa1'Lo [of g., Gr. a 

words in Engliſh, 


friend or lover, and 


friend or lover] uſed in compoſition of ſeveral 


 Pr1Lo-BOTA'NUs, Lat. [of o. and Corarn, Gr. an herb] a lover of | 


botany. | | 
. Lat. [of p. and «a:v9:e©-, Gr. free] a lover 
of liberty, | es | : 
| PriLociy'misr, a lover of chemiſtry. | NY 5 
Puilo Loc ER, or PHYLo'LOGI5T [philologue, Fr. filologo, It. philolo- 
gus, Lat. of pνννονe-, of pe. and e., Gr. a word] a lover of letters, 


or languages, a humaniſt, one whole chief ſtudy is language; a gram- 


marian, a critic. But ſee a more full portraiture of this character under 
Pnirorocx. | : : | 
Pa11.0L0'GICAL, adj. [ philologique, Fr. PironoyinEr, Gr. ] pertaining to 
. Philology, critical, grammatical. | . 
P uixo'LOOY [philologie, Fr. filologia, It. philelogia, Lat. of pνπνννονͤröͤôof 
, a friend or lover, and ., Gr. reaſon, ſpeech, a tract or treatiſe, 
c.] a ſcience, or rather an aſſemblage of ſciences, conſiſting of gram- 
mar, rhetoric, poetry, antiquities, hiſtory, criticiſm, or a kind of uni- 
verſal literature, converſant about all the ſciences ; their riſe, progreſs, 
authors, c. which the French call Belles Lettres; grammatical learning, 
eriticiſm. See FigsT-BORN, PLURALITY of Perſons, and CIMMERIAN, 
compared. - | 
 ParLomaTH [of QirpaJg, of ins and Neis, Gr. learning] a 
lover of learning, or of the mathematics. | 
_ PurLowaTHY [SHA, Gr.] a love of learning, or of the mathe- 
matics. 
Pa1'LOMEL, or PHILOME'L a, ſubft. ¶ phil:mele, Fr. filomena, It. of phi- 
Iuncla, Lat. who was changed into a bird] the nightingale. 
PrtLomo'T, 4g. [corrupted from Feuille norte, Fr. dead leaf] co- 
loured like a withered leaf. Addi/or. 
 PayLo'x1vM, Lat. [fo called of Philo, its author] a certain anodyne 
electuary. | 
 PayLoyesy'cay [Qixbvyia, of nx and qua, Gr. life or ſoul] the 
love of life or of ſouls. | | | 
„„ PulLoso0PHaA'STER,. a ſmatterer in philoſophy. 
Pu1L0S0PHE'ME, Jubi. [Q1a2o0ÞPnwe, Gr.] theorem, principle of rea- 
ſoning. An unuſual word. Watts, | 
Pailo'soPHER [philo/ophe, Fr. filo/opho, It. and Sp. philoſophus, Lat. 


O1Aog0P9;, Of Brace, a lover, and cpu, Gr. wiſdom] one ſkilled in the 


ſtudy of philoſophy, who profeſles or applies himſelf to the ſtudy of na- 
ture and morality. See Form, ETxrics, and NaruxAT Philoſophy, 
compared. | 2 
PuirosorHERSs Stone, the greateſt object of alchymy ; a long ſought for 


prepara: ion, which, as they pretend, will tranſmute impurer metals, as 


tin, lead, and copper, into gold and ſilver. 
Pr1Loso'Pnic, or PHILOSO'PHICAL, adj. [philoſophique, Fr. filoſophico, 


It. and Sp. pbiliſaphicus, Lat. of Piago@rxcs, Gr.) 1, Pertaining to phi- 
loſophy, ſuitable to a philoſopher, formed by philoſophy. 2. Skilled 
themſelves in. 


in philoſophy. Such as pliloophical minds otten bu 
Atterbury. 3. Frugal, abſtemious. Philoſophic fare. Dryden, 
 ParLosoenical. Egg [in chemiſtry] a thin glaſs veſſel in the ſhape of 
an 5. having a long neck or ſtem, and uſed in digeſtions that take up 
a conſiderable time. | | 

PH41L0s0'PHICALLY, adv. [of phileſophical} in 
_ner, rationally, wiſely. 


a philoſophical man- 


To Pnito's0pnize, verb neut. [philoſopber, Fr, filoſofare, It. filoſo- 


far, Sp. phileſephare, Lat. of Q«oop4G, Gr.] to play the philoſopher ; 
to _ or argue like a philoſopher, to conſider ſome object of our 
knowledge ; examine its properties, and the phenomena it exhibits; to 
Inquire into its cauſes or effects and the laws thereof, according to the 
nature and reaſon of things, in order to the improvement of knowledge; 
to moralize. Some of our philo/opbizing divines, Dryden. 425 
Puirosorur [phile/ophic, Fr. floſeha, It, and Sp. 

ca,, Gr. the love of wiſdom} 1. I he knowledge or ſtudy of nature or 
morality, founded on reaſon or experience. 2. Hypothelis or ſyſtem 


_ philoſophy of the ſinner and not of the man. Rogers. 


e phlegmatic tumours, 


veſicles or little bladders, reſembling thoſe which ariſe in 
and obſerves that they proceed from very hot and acrid humours. , 
Gr.] 8 diſeaſe 


. which produces bubo's full of a ſerous humour, 
hiloſophia, Lat. 


which natural effects are explained. the notior 3 
ply and the doctrines in our ſchools. Locke. — Reaſoning, — * 
is deciſions are the judgment of his paſſions and not of his — 
4. The courſe of 


ſciences read in the ſchools. See ErIcUuREANSs, 801 


; ks, and Peres, 
8 ; and under the laſt, read, © thoſe LIuEs, which we cited, 


ParrLosTO'RGY [phileftor a, Lat. SN 4, of o. , | 
rogyn, Gr. natural afe@lion] the ho of 2 to r 1 
_ to parents; tis One according to H. Stephan. ot chil. 

PILOTE'CHNUs, Lat. [@worex»@®-, of ., a fri 
T«xm, Gr. art] a lover B, apes Ha of = end or lover, and 
HILO'THYT ®, Lat. C, Gr.] ſuperſtitious devotee 
fered ſacrifice upon any occaſion, though never ſo ſmall 
See ChasiDÞ&ans and PENTEcOSsT E, 69% y under the laſt 
yRUITS of the nation, &c, and St. Hermas inſtead of 

Pr1Lo'TIMY (ny. of e., a friend or lover, 
honour] love of honour. : | 

PatLoxE'NyY [QioZma of S and E, Gr. hoſpitality 5 AY 
kindneſs to ſtrangers. See 1 Tim. iii. 2. an Heb Ait. — ality, 

To Par't.TER, verb act. 


from the ſubſt. ] 1. To cha - 
tred and bewitched by this "ag Government of the Ton - was Ang 


rate the finer part of a fluid from the courſer, by paſſing it t. 
per, linen, &c. But this is better written #/ere 565, 50m Brough of 
PaiLTER [philtre, Fr. filtro, It. of philtrum, Lat, of pg, Gr.) 

love - potion or powder, a charm, or ſomething to cauſe love. A he 
2 — 1 drug nor e in it; love, if you would raiſe love. 
- PriLTRA'T10N, or FiLTRA'T1ON [in pharmacy] the ſeparati 

finer part of a fluid from a coarſer, by paſſing 9 Tn > 
brown paper, &c. Filtration is more albal. ? 
? Pai'lLTRUM, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the hollow that divides the upper 
Ip. | 5 
Pn1'Mo31s, Lat. [oH eg. of Pipow, Gr. to bridle up, or rather to 
muzzle; in ſurgery] a preſſure, conſtriction, or obſtruction, cauſed b 
a kind of hard fleth in the ſundament; alſo when the glans of the penis 


8, that of. 
and trifling. 
read Figgr. 
St, Herniat. 
and n, Gr, 


is bound ſo ſtraitly by the præputium, that it cannot be uncovered. 


Pulz [with the vulgar, 9. 4. phy/i,gnomy, and ſhould therefore, if it 
be written at all, be written 3hzz] face, countenance, aſpect; by way 
of contempt. S/ pney. See Pu vz. | | 

Par eBokRna'cia [of al, a vein, and pry, Gr. to break] the 
breaking or burſting of a vein. 

_ PhLEBO"TOMIST [@QARoropor, of pd, a vein, and Ton, of ri, 
Gr. to cut] one who lets blood, one that opens a vein. 

To Purrro'rouisz, verb neut. | phicbotoma, Lat. QaBoroyn, Gr, 
to cut a vein, phlebotomiſer, Fr.] to let blood. Hoavel. 

PrLeBO'TOMUM, Lat. [@ABoropuor, Gr.] a fleam or lancet to let blood 


with. See PuLEBOTOMISE. 


_ PuLEBo'ToMy [QABorouua, of Qa:Borouen, Gr. pblebotomie, Fr.] the 
act or practice of letting blood by opening a vein for medical inten- 
tions. | 

 PuLEoM [4aypa, Gr. phlegme, Fr.] 1. A watery humour of an animal 
body, which, when it predominates, is ſuppoſed to produce ſluggiſhnels 
or dulneſs. 2. Water in general. The pm of the liquor defends 
the cloth. Boyle. | | | 
Purge [with chemiſts) one, being the fourth of the elementary prin- 
ciples, an aqueous and infipid fluid, ſuppoſed to be found in all natural 
bodies, coinciding with what other philoſophers call water. 

PyLEGM [with phyſicians) is, according to Gorræus, omnis humor in 
nobis frigidus humidus, i. e. every cold moiſt humour; tho', I think, the 
ANCIENTS often apply the idea of viſcidity to it; and accordingly pre- 
ſcribe attenuating medicines. 

PaLEGM of Vitrio! [in chemiſtry] the moiſture which is drawn of 
"on calcined vitriol is diſtilled in order to procure its ſpirit and 
oil. 

PaLE 'GMAGOGUES, plur. of PHLEGMAGOGUE, abt. [Qacypaywys, of 
@y:yua and a, Gr. to lead] medicines of the milder fort, which draw 
and purge phlegm, leaving the other humours. Phlegmagogues muſt 
evacuate it. Flyer. | | x 

PuLEcCMa'TiC, adj, [phlegmaticas, Lat. of Qziywarixes, Gr. phlegma- 
tigue, Fr.] 1, Troubled with or full of phlegm. 2. Generating phlegm. 
Cold and phlegmatic habitations. Brown. 3. Watery. Aqueous and 
phlegmatic. Newton. 4. Dull, cold, l Of a heavy pbleg natic 
temper, Addiſon, 

PaLlE'GMoNE, or PiLE'GMON [Qaryworn, of Qayw,cGT. to bum] any 
hot tumour, with heat, redneſs, beatings and pain, an inflammation. 
Phlegmon, or inflammation, is the firſt 8 from good blood. 
Wiſeman. | | 

PHLECMoONO'DEs, the ſame as pblegmone. 

Pl“ MO, adj. [of phlegmon] inflammatory, burning. Harvy. 
 PaLE'Gos1s [@arywors, Gr.] an inflamwation. 

Purz'ur [from phlabotemas, Lat. a fleam, ſo it is uſually written] 2 
ſurgeon's inſtrument uſed in letting blood, which is placed on the vein, 
and driven into it with a blow. It is particularly uſed in bleeding of 


horſes. | : 
PaHLoc1'sTON, ſub/t. [e, from Qaryw, Gr. to 2 1. A chemi- 
part of any 


we liquor extremely inflammable. 2. The inflammable 
body, 
Pur oco'sis [of Qaoywors, from Qazyw, Gr. to inflame] a dt of 
the 2 as when the inflammation of the eye is liche and 
gentle. | : 
Pat yaco'craPny [of pavat, jocoſe trifler, and ypaP», Gr. to write] 
a merry and burleſque imitation of ſome grave and ſerious piece, paru- 
cularly a tragedy traveſtied into a comedy. 3 
PHLYCTAE'NA [QauxTana, Gr.] 1. A felling which ariſes with blil⸗ 
ters, called wild-fire. 2. A pimple or pock, with the matter in it. 3: 
A little ulcer in the cornequs tunic of the eye. 


Gorræbus (who arranges the phlyna under the word phldides) de- 


. ſome c 
rives the etymology from Qvs, to boil; he. adds, that ** ling vate, 


Pur xk TEE, or PMI Y “X TAENA, Lat. [Qauzraua, 


But Sce Arol to. 


Pnok'nus, Lat. [See-, Gr.] the ſun. redneſ 


: 152 by 
Pur we (, Gr. redneſs] the exciting of 2 red 
medicines ps ed, and which (if e 0 may bliſter 1 
exulcerate the part. uus. puo- 


PHY 


3 honk, Gr.] naturaliſts ſpeak of this bird as the only one 
N fa ry other fabulous circumſtances ſcarce worth repeating. 
dee PHENIX and ConDoR. | TS: . 

puona 5014, Lat. (of Pwrn, Gr. voice] the art of forming the human 


no nice [Punzcs, of pon, Gr. ſound] the doctrine or ſcience of 
funds, called alſo acouſtics. | | PE 

PHonoCa'MPTIC, adj, [wen, ſound, and xapmru, Gr. to inflect] hav- 
ine the power to infle& or turn the ſound, and ſo to alter it. Derbam. 
nos THOR, or Puo'srHORUs, /ubſt. [phoſphore, Fr. pheſpborus, Lat. 
cpo of pos, light, and @ipw, Gr. to bring] 1. The morning ſtar, 
79 Why fit we ſad when phoſphor ſhines ſo clear. Pope. 2. [In 
chemiſtry] a matter which ſhines or always burns ſpontaneouſly, and 
vichout the application of any ſenſible fire; it is kept in water, and 
whenever taken out, and expoſed to the air, it ſhines in the dark, and 
aftually takes fire of itſelf, _ 

PyoTI/NianisMy the doctrine of Photinus, biſhop of Sirmium, who 
was condemned by a council held in that city, according to Petawins, 
A.C. 351. His error conſiſted not only in affirming our Lox to be 
i mere nan; but (if we may credit both Socrates and Sozomen) in re- 
wiring the doctrine of Sabellius the Lybian, and Paulus of Sameſata. 
Scat. Hift. Ed. R. Steph. p. 204. With them therefore he denyed the 
godtrine of our Sawiour's pre-exiſtent ſtate, and divine perſonality ; and 
ſuppoſed him to be a mere man, in which /omething belonging to God 
ys FarnER dwelt. And indeed this coincidence of his doctrine, with 
that of the Lybian and Samoſatene, ſeems to be referred to by the 
words of the COUNCIL ITSELF, in more clauſes than one. If any 
one affirm, that he who was born of Mary, is a Son, according to FoRE- 
Li0WLEDGE ; and not begotten of the FarRR before the ages—or that 
the $UBSTANCE of God being dilated conſtitutes the Son—Or ſhould he 
affirm the Son to be no more than either the pro/atitious word, [i. e. the 
word ſpoken] or the internal reaſan of God [the Father]; or that either 
the unbegotten [God] or any ParT of him was born of Mary, let him 
be anathema,” See PAULIANISTS, SABELLIANS, NoETlans, or Pa- 
TRIPASSIANS, and MAR&CELLIANISM, compared; and whereas the thing, 
which led both Photinus and ALL the reſt into a denial of our Saviour's 
pIvINE PRODUCTION and PERSONALITY, Was the fear of making Two 
Goos; if the reader would ſee, in what manner this council, agreeable 
to all antiquity, takes off that objection, and ſolves the difficulty; he 
may conſult thoſe citations which we have already made from it, under 
the word Dir HE is and Co-oRDINATION, compared with the words, 
Cob, Deir v, and MepiArE Agency. | | 

ProT1'N1ans [ſo called after Photinus biſhop of Sirmium] they who 
hold the doctrine of Photinus. See PfOTINIANISM and Soctnians com- 


4 Fr. [frafſe, It. frafis, Sp. phrafis, Lat. of pracis, Gr. J 1. A 
certain elegant expreſſion or manner of ſpeech peculiar to this or that oc- 
caſion, this or that language, this or that art, an idiom. 2. An expreſ- 


fon or mode of ſpeech in general, a ſhort ſentence, or ſmall ſet or cir- 


cut of words conſtructed together. 3. Stile, expreſſion. 

To PuxAsE, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to term, to ſtile, to expreſs a 
thing after a particular manner. | 

PHRASE” 
ſlay, &c.] an explainer of elegant expreſſions in a language. 

Puraseo'LOGY [phraſeologia, Lat. of Qeaor;, phraſe, and aryw, Gr. 
to ſpeak] 1. Stile, dition. A flat phra/cology. Sewrft. 2. A phraſe-book, 
in which is a collection of the phraſes or elegant expreſſions in any lan- 


guage. | ny | 
PurE'NES [Qf:ve5, Gr.] the membranes about the heart; alſo the dia- 
phragm or midriff. | | 
PunE'NEsIsS, or PhrRE'NITIS [@pernov6, Or @penric, Gr.] an inflammation 
the brain; or (as Gorræus more correctly obſerves) an inflammation 
of the membranes of the brain, accompanied with an acute fever, and 
erturbation of intellect. He as correctly diſtinguiſhes it from wana, or 
madneſs, i. e. a diſeaſe which is not attended with a fever ; and alſo from 
2 which appears in the acme of fevers, and ceaſes upon their 
Cline, | 
PareNE'T1C, or Puxk'xrie, adj. [Qpamix®-, Gr.] troubled with a 
tredzy or madneſs, inflamed in the brain, frantic ; ſometimes uſed ſub- 
tantively. A common fold of phrentics and bedlams. Woodward. 
PazexeETLC Nerwes [in anatomy] thoſe which ſpring from the ſixth 
par, or Dr, H#71{;;'s eighth pair; they deſcend between the membranes 
of the mediaſtinum, and ſpread forth branches into them. 82 
Puakxxric Vel [in anatomy] the veins and arteries that paſs thro' 
e diaphragm. | | 
Pike xa, Lat. veins in the liver. 5 | 
Punks [Qperric, of Pow, Gr. the mind, alſo the diaphragm, 
tbrenefie, Fr. w 
lirium or diſtraction, accompanied with an acute fever, raving, waking, 
c. frantickneſs, madneſs. This is too often written frenzy, which ſee. 
wt is there not alſo a frenzy WITHOUT A FEVER ? See PHRENESI1S. 
URY'GIAN Mood [with the antient Greeks] a warlike muſic fit for 
trumpets, hautboys, Sc. which ſerved to ſtir up the minds of men for 
miltary atchievements ; alſo a chearful, ſprightly meaſure in dancing. 
SHTHA'RT1CS, ur. [of phthartic ; pgagriua, of Yugo, Gr. to cor- 
apt] corrupting medicines. 
PUTHIRI 4818, Lat. [O9upacic, of Yu, Gr. a louſe] the louſy diſ- 
25 Do as, and allo ſome adult perſons, _ r 
aTHI'SIC, ſub. C phty/ie, Fr. fficheæxa, It. phtbiſi, Lat. of oe, 
eie, Gr. to . and N rr any Kind e conſumption of 
e body, in what part ſoever it is ſeated, or from what cauſe ſoever it 
_ as from an I of the lung X 4 fav, G 
HI SICAL, adj, [ phthificus, Lat. of @Joue®-, of o., Gr. to cor- 
"apt, bhthyfique, F 3 dd with the phthiſic, waſting. | 
Winn $18, /ubſt. p ieis, Gr. phtyfie, Fr.] a conſumption, a phthyſic. 


f PiY'orTHLON, Lat. [$vy«Nw, Gr.] a ſwelling proceeding from an 
ammation of the glandules. See PMIOETATON and Phyma. | 
8 CTERY [| QuaaxTygio, Gr. phyladere, Fr.] a bandage or a 
ll of parchment, in which the ten commandments, or ſome other 
des of ſcripture were written, and worn outwardly by the Jews ; 
N againſt poiſon taco 8 8 
MA [Oupa, Gr.) a roundiſh pointed ſwelling, eſpecially in 

Rlandules ; 1 Te (as Gerraw Lade) ſoon comes ©» fuppuraton 
da * (lays he) is the more ſpecial and proper ſignification of the word. 
"a alen, in his comment on the epidemics, ſays, „ thoſe preternatural 
"arp in general are ſo called ; which ariſe not from any external cauſe, 


Y if they riſe beyond the ſurface of the ſkin, In which ſenſe 


LOGEST [face, of Ppari;, a phraſe, and ayw, Gr. to 


ence by contraction phren/y] a conſtant or vehement de- 


P1C 


the dothienes, achrochordones, fatyriaſmi, choirades, and matiy other tn- 
mors of that kind, are called phymatra, ; whether they are broad, and not 
much raiſed above the ſkin, of which claſs is the phygerhlon; or more 
elevated, and protuberant.” But Gorræus thinks the Dothienes are too 
ſchirrous to admit of this appellation ; which he confines to phlegmonic or 
inflammatory puſtles: And for the fame reaſon, he ſets aſide alſo the 
choirades ; and the rather, as they do not eaſily come to ſuppuration. 

PayMarTo'pts, a kind of ſwelling much like the former. 

Paysz'Ma, Lat. (Prone, Gr.] an inflation in any part of the body. 

_ Pay's1caL, adj, hyfsque, Fr. fifico, It. and Sp. „N Lat. pvr, 
Gr.] 1. Natural, ſomething belonging to, or really exiſting in nature, 
relating to natural philoſophy, not moral. 2. Pertaining to the art of 
healing. 3. Medicinal, &onducive to health. 4. Reſembling phyfic. 

Pay's1CAL Point, a point oppoſed to a mathematical one, which only 
exiſts in the imagination. | | 

PaysicaL 22 a ſubſtance or body, in oppoſition to ſpirit or 
metaphyſical ſubſtance. . RS 

 PhyY'sICALLY, adv. [of phyſical] naturally, by natural operation, in 
the way or ſenſe of natural philoſophy, not morally. Treating phy/ically 
of light. Locke. | 

Pays!'clan [phyficien, Fr.] a perſon who profeſſes phyſic, or the art 
of curing dileaſes. 

Pay's1c [ars phyſica, Lat. Quown, Gr. which originally ſignifying na- 
tural philoſophy, has been transferred in many modern langunges to me- 
dicine] 1. In a limited and improper ſenſe, it is applied to che ſcience of _ 
medicine; the art of curing diſeaies. 2. The medicines prepared for 
that purpoſe. 3. [In common phraſe] a purge. 

 Pay's1cs [Puoimn, of Puorc, Gr. nature] natural philoſophy or phyſio- 
logy ; the doctrine of natural bodies, their phenomena, cauſes and 
effects; their various affections, motions, operations, &c. or it is in ge- 
neral the ſcience of all material beings, or whatioever concerns the sYs- 
TEM of this viſible world. 


Jo Pay'sic, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to purge, to treat with phy- 


fic, to cure. 


Pay's1CALLY, adv. [of phyfical ; phyſicè, Lat.] according to nature, 
or to the practice of phyſic. | 

Pay'sicaLNEss [of phyſical] natural; alſo medicinal quality. 

Pay'sico-THEOLOGY from ph, and theology] natural theology or 
Is Ke religion; or divinity enforced and illuſtrated by natural 

hiloſophy. eps ; 

: PH ySIOGN0'MIC, or PaySI0GNOMO'NIC, adj. [Quoroyywporr®-, Gr.] 
drawn from the contemplation of the face, converſant in phyſiognomy 
or contemplation of the face. But ſee P:ys10GNnomY. | | 
_ Pays10Gno'MICS, Aust. plur. of phy/iognomic [Qvoroyumwna, Gr.] ſigns 
taken from the countenance of a ſick perſon, by which a judgment is 
made of his temper, &c. | 
| Pay$10'GnNomy, for fhy/ignomony [phrſionomie, Fr. fiſonomia, It. fi/fo- 
nomia, Sp. pbyſiognomia, Lat. Quoroyrwwia, of Puig, nature, and ywpry 
from ywwoxy, Gr. to know] 1. The art of gueſſing the natures, condi- 
tions, or fortunes of perſons by their faces, 2. The face, the cait of 


the look, 3. Opinion. Applied metaphorically to the mind. Lacke. 


Pu ve“ [phyſrognomus, Lat. phy/fognomiſt, Fr.] one ſkilled in 
phyſiognomy, one who judges of the temper or future fortune by the fea- 
tures of the face. Arbuthnot and Pope. | 
 Paysto'LoGtr [of phy/iology] one ſkilled in phyſiology. _ 

PaysIo0LO'GICAL, adj. [of phyſiclogy] relating to the doctrine of the 
natural conſtitution of things. | 

Paysio'LoGIsT, or PhysIo'LOGER [@uoronoyos, of ie, natre, and 
Ayw,aGr.] one who treats of natural bodies, one verfed in pay 0.0gy. 

Pays10'LoOGY [@voronoyia, of Prorg, and Aryw, Gr. to treat, ph jroigie, 
Fr.] the doctrine of the conſtitution of the works of nature, natul al phi- 
loſophy, or phyſics ; which ſee. Bentley. See PhysSIoLOGIST. _ 

PHY$10L0GY is alſo accounted a part of phyfic, that reaches the contti- 
tution of human t-odies, ſo far as they are ſound, or in their natural tate ; 
and endeavours to find reaſons for the functions and operations ot hem, 
by the help of anatomy and natural philoſophy. | 

Pary$10Locy [in medicine] in a limited ſenſe, is vſcd for that part of 
phyfic which treats particularly of the ſtructure and conſtitution of a ae 
man body, with regard to the cure of diſeaſes 

PaYsSOCE'LE {[Pvoroxnan, Gr.] a windy rupture. See PhtysEMA. 

Pay'sy, /ub/t. the conical part of a watch, about which the chain is 
wound; generally written fuſy or fu/ee. Locke. 

' PayTri'vorous [of Quro, Gr. a plant, and worax, Lat. devouring] 
that eats graſs or any vegetable. Ray. | | 
 ParyTo'GRAPHY [@vroypapra, of purer, a plant, and ygaPn, Gr. deſerip- 
tion] a deſcription or treatiſe of plants. 

PuyTo'LOGIST [Pvrooyos, Or.] a botaniſt, one who treats of plants. 

PuyTo'LoGy [S, of pures, a plant, and A, Gr. a treatiſe] 
the doctrine of plants; alſo a diſcourſe or treatiſe of plants, a deſcription 
of their forms, kinds, properties, &c. 

PurTo'Pinax [Pvrowuat, Gr. a plant-box] a cabinet or repoſitory ; 
alſo a collection of plants. i 

Pu v rosco' IA, or PHyTo0'scopy [@vreoxomixn, Of Puror, à plant, and 
or, Gr.] the art of viewng and contemplating or conſidering plants. 

Puxz [perhaps of w;/age, Fr. wi/e, It.] the countenance, dee Taiz. 

PiaclE { piaculum, Lat.] an enormous crime: an obſolete word. 
Hoawel. 

Pia'cULAR, or Pia'culous, adj. [piacularis, from piaculum, Lat.] 1. 
Serving for an atonement, or that has power to atone {or, expiatory. 
2. Such as requires expiation. Brown. 3. Criminal, atrociouſly bad. 
Glanville. See ATONEMENT-MONEY and PROPITIATION. 

Pia rrRUux [in academies] a proud ſtately horſe, who being full of 
mettle or fire, reſtleſs or froward, with a great deal of motion, and an 
exceſſive eagerneſs to go forward, makes this motion, the more that you 
endeavour to keep him in, | 

Pia MATER, Lat. [in anatomy] a fine coat or membrane, that lies 
under the dura mater, immediately inveſting the brain. ; 

Pra'nneET, a bird, the leſſer W NN alſo a magpye. This 
name is retained in Scotland 

Pra'xo, It. [in muſic books] ſoft or flow. 

Prax1'ss1Mo, It. [in muſic books] extreme ſoft or flow. 

Ma king: [piaftra, It.] an Italian coin in value about five ſhilling ſter- 


8 It. a broad open place, as a market; alſo the walks about 
a place, ſet with pillars, as in Covent-Garden, the Exchange, &c. 

Pres 2 printers] a printing letter, of which there are three ſorts, 
vix. ſmall, great and double. 


Prca 


P-1 C 


Picea fin medicine] a depravation of the appetite, which cauſes the 
patient to covet things unfit for food, as aſhes, coals, ſalt, chalk, &c. 
P!'car, a fort of boat uſed in the river Severn, of about 15 tun. 
Picaroo'N, /ubft. [ p care, It. to rob; the ſame with pickeroen\ a plun- 
erer, a robber, | 
* Prccacr, ſutP. 3 low Lat.] the ſame with pickage. 
Pick Ra [in old records] a-pitcher pot. | 
To Pick, verb act. [picken, Du.] 1. To gather up by little and little, 
as birds do ſeed. 2. To cull or chuſe out. 3. To glean. The bees 
pick from every flower. Dryden, 4. lo take up, to gather, to find in- 
duſtriouſſy. 5. To ry (or /cek. a quarrel with any one. 6. To ſeparate 
from any thing uſeleſs or noxious, by gleaning out either part, to clean 
by picking away filth, To pick one's ears. | mg 7. [Picare, It.] to 
rob. And had my pocket pickt. Shakeſpeare, 8. To open a lock by a 
pointed inſtrument. That any art could N. the lock. Denham, 9 To 
pick a a hole in one's coat. A proverbial expreſſion for one finding 
fault with another. 5 
To Pick, verb neut. 1. To eat ſlowly and by ſmall parcels. 2. To 
do any thing nicely and lieſurely. He was too warm on picking work 
to dwell. Dryden. | 


Pick [puc, Sax.] a ſharp pointed iron tool uſed by carvers, Ic. The 


picks will not touch it. Woodward. 3 
Pick [in printing] a blot cauſed by ſome dirt got into the printing 
letter in the form. | 


Price [in law] money paid for breaking the ground to ſet up 


booths, Rands, ſtalls, &c. in a fair. | 

Pick A Ack, adv. [from pack, by a reduplication very common i 
our language] in manner of a pack. And carries the other a prckapack 
upon her ſhoulders. L*Eſirange. 

Pickx-axe [of pick and axe] an inſtrument for picking or digging, not 
for cutting, having a ſharp point to pierce. 
Pick RACE, adv. {corrupted perhaps from pickpack] on the back. 

Hudibras. TE | | 

Pi'cxED, adj. [ pique, Fr.] ſharp, ſmart. Let the ſtake be made 

picked at the top. Mortimer. | 


P1'CKER. 1. An inſtrument to pick any thing; e. g. an ear-picker, a 


tooth picker, a lock picker, a pick-ax. Mortimer. 
or culls. 3 | | | 
Pick ERINo, a market town of the north riding of Yorkſhire, 226 
miles from London. 5 
P1cxERO0'N, a ſoit of pirate ſhip ; alſo a ſhabby, poor fellow. Sce 
Pic A Roo W | | | 


2. One who picks 


To Pick EE'x, or To PicxtRoo'n, verb neut. [ icorer, Fr. picorare, 


piccare, It.] to $0 a robbing or plundering either by land or fea ; allo to 
make a flying ſkirmiſh as light horſemen do, before the main battle 
begins. Hudib: as. 2 
1'CKEREL [of ite] a young pike fiſn. 1 

Pick EREI-WREED, /ub/?. a water plant, from which pikes are fabled 
to be generated. Walton. | 885 

Pick ET, or Pr QUET [figuet, Fr.] a ſtake ſharp at one end, and 
pointed with iron to mark out the ground and angles of a fortification, 
when the engineer is laying down the plan of it. 
Pic“krs in a camp] are ſtakes drove into the ground by the tents 


of the horſe, to tie their horſes to; and before the tents of the foot, 


where they reſt their muſkets and pikes round about them in a ring. 
Pr1ckxtrTY, or PICKETTEE” Liguette, Fr.] a fort of carnation varie- 
gated many ways. 5 | 
| Pricx18NG, part. ef. [with the vulgar] pilfering, committing petty 
larceny : I ſay with the vulgar ; becauſe now generally only uſed by 
them; tho? it is found in our church catechiſm. 
PicxLe, or PrcaTEL [prccolo, It.] a ſmall parcel of ground encloſed 
with a hedge, which in ſome countries is called a pingle. | 
PrckLE [pgkei, Du. pieckel, L. Ger.] 1. A brine or liquor, uſually com- 
poſed of alt, to ſeaſon meats, and allo of ſpice and vinegar, to preſerve 
fruits. 2. The thing kept in pickle. 3. Condition, ſtate. In contempt 
and ridicule. How cam'ſt thou in this ice? Shakeſpeare. 
To Picks [pekelen, Du. peckelen, L. Ger.] 1. To ſeaſon meat, or 


to prelerve fruits in pickles. 2. To ſeaſon or imbue highly with any 


thing bad. 5 

Pi CKLE-HERRING, ſulſt. [of fickle and herring) a jack-pudding, a 
zany. a buffoon, a merry-andrew. h 

Pi'cxs-Lock [of pick and lc]! 1. An inſtrument for opening locks. 
2. The perſon of who picks locks. | 
 Prcx-POCKET, or Pt Cx-PURSE, ſubft. [of pick and pocket or purſe) a 
thicf who ſteals by putting his hand privily into the pocket or purſe. 

P1'CKLES, 8 truit of plants, E. preſerved in pickles, to be uſed 
for ſauces. See PICKLE. | | 

PickxEL, a young pike. See PICKEREL., 

' Pick-THANK [of picken, Du. or pic, and Eancar, Sax. ] an officious 
fellow, who does what he is not deſired, a whiſpering paraſite, one 
who delights in finding and diſcovering the faults or weakneſſes of others. 
Spies and pick-thanks. South. os 

Pic, ul. [ pictas, Lat.) one painted. But think the nations all 
turn'd pi&s again, Lee, See Picks. | 

Pick-TooTn, /ubft. [of pick and tooth] an inſtrument by which the 
tecth are cleaned. 
 Picro'rial, adj. [pidor, Lat.] produced by a painter. Piderial in- 
ventions, not any phyſical * gp rown. 

Picts {pi&4i, Lat. fo called, as ſome imagiue, from painting them- 
ſclves] were a colony of Scythia or Germany, who landing in Scotland, 
ſettled there, and at length by marrying Scotch women, in a manner 
became one people; but at length animoſities ariſing, they parted, the 
Scots pollefing the mountainous and northern parts, and the Picts the 
ſouthern ; and in time, by the alliftance of the Romans and Britons, ex 

elled the Scots, the remaining Scots retiring into the iſlands, and Swe- 
en, Denmark, and Norway. But at length the Pits, being galled 
ith the Roman yoke, invited the Scots home from their exile, to aid 
them againſt the Romans and Britons; but a difference hap ening be- 
tween them, the Scots were expelled a ſecond time, but at length the 
Picts were totally routed, and their king ſcized by Kenneth II. Anno 


348. 

ys FR Walls, a wall in Northumberland, extended from Newcaſtle 
upon Line to Carlille in Northumberland, 86 miles in length, reaching 
from the German to the Iriſh ſea, in thickneſs about eight feet, in height 
twelve, paſling over ſeveral cragged hills, with battlements all along, and 
towers at convenient diſtances, where ſoldiers were lodged. This wall 


* 
4 4 


"PTE 


was built by the Romans, to hinder the incurſions of the pra, 
1 of tbe Pn wa 

Pi'cTurs [pi&fura, Lat.] 1. The image or repreſentation of a | 
thing made in painting or colours. 2. The ſcience of Painting 
The works of painters. Image of grief in picture or ſculpture 5 
4. Any repreſentation or reſemblance in general. Conſidered 
repreſentation or picture. Locke. 

To Preture, verb at. [of pictura, Lat.] 1. To draw, paint, or 
pictures; to repreſent in painting, drawing, Sc. 2. To repr of make 
general, | * 

To Pi'borx, verb neut. [this word is obſcure in its etymology. Ski 
ner derives it from picciolo, It. or petit, Fr. little; Mr. Lye thinks it he 
diminutive of the Welſh breyta, to eat. Perhaps it comes from ang 
for Skinner gives for its primitive ſignification, to deal in little ok, 
1. To pick at table, to feed ſqueamilhly and without appetite 2. 10 
trifle, to attend to ſmall parts rather than to the principal. : 

Pr pÞLER [of piii] one that piddles or eats iqueamiſhly and witho 
appetite. ; | - 

I'DDLING, part. af, of fiddle ; which ſee. [ piluzzicare, It. 
has the ſame ſignification] eating here and there a bit; alſo triffin 
= . Sax. according to Skinner, biezan, to build, 9 d 1 
edifice of paſte. Junius derives by contraction from pa/ty] any me. 
fruit bale in 22 | : P91 | . OT 

PiE [pie, Fr. picaca, Sp. pega, Port. of ica, It. and Lat.] 1, A map. * 
a particoloured bird. Shakeſpeare. 2. The old popiſh ſervice ds 
called, as is ſuppoſed, from the different colour of the text and iu. 
bric. | 

Pre [with printers} letters of ſeveral forts and ſizes confuſedly med 
together. | | X 5 

Pig Powder [fied poudre, or poudreux, Fr. g. d. duſty foot} a court 
held in fairs to do juitice to buyers and ſellers, and for the redyeſs of all 
the diſorders committed in them: it is fo called, becauſe the ſuiters to 
this court are commonly country people with duſty feet; or from the 
diſpatch in determining the cauſes even before the duſt goes off from 
their feet. 5 

Pisc [piece, Fr. pexxa, It. piaca, Sp.] 1. Part of a whole portion 
a ſlice, a fragment. Bring it out piece by piece. Ezekiel. 2. A part. 4 
piece of excellent knowledge. Tilloſſon. 3. A picture. The fineſt co. 
lours are but daubing, and the piece is a beautiful monſter. Dryden. 4. 
compoſition, performance. He wrote ſeveral pieces. Adaiſon, f. 4 
coin, a ſingle picce of money. 6. In ridicule and contempt; às, 2 
Piece of a lawyer, a ſmatterer. 7. A-piece; to each. Only one eye and 
one ear a-piece, Mire. 8. Of a piece with ; like, of the fame for: 
united, the ſame with the reſt. 9. A patch. Air/awworth, 5 

Pizet of Eight, a Spaniſh coin; that of Mexico, in value abort 
45. 64. 4. that of Peru, 4s. 3 d. 2. Englith. 0 | 

Prece (in commerce] ſignifies a whole; as a length of cloth, c. of 
certain number of yards, ells, e. not yet having any of it cut off. 

PiE'cE-MEAL, by pieces, little by little. | | 

Piece [ ſmall or hand gun] z. e. a birding or fowling piece, a ſoldier's | 
piece or muſket. / | 8 

Piece. of Ordnance, a ſingle great gun or cannon. 

Field Piece, a {mall cannon, ſuch as armies carry into the field with 
them. | ILY 

A Chimney Precs, a picture or other ornament over a chimney, 

To Piece; verb ad. [from the ſuf. rapitcer, Fr. rappezzare, It.] i. 
To enlarge by the addition of a piece. 2. To join one piece to another, 
to unite. 3. To piece out; to increaſe by addition. The piecing out of 
an old man's life. Temple. 4. To piece p; or reconcile a matter. | 

To Pitce, verb xeut. {from the ſubſt.] to join, to coaleſce, to be 
compacted. Bacon. | 

Pix“ erx [of piece] one that pieces. | 

Pie CELESS, adj. [of piece] whole, compact, not made of ſeparate 
pieces. See LovkLEss. : 

PiE'CEMEAL, adv. [of pice and mel, a word in Sax. of the ſame im- 
port] in pieces, in fragments. South. * | 

Pit CEMEAL, adj. 4 ſeparate, divided. 

Pix'eEs [in military affairs] field- pieces, thoſe cannons planted in the 


3. 
olton. 


as one 


which 


front of an army, c. alſo thoſe great guns uſed at ſieges, called batter- } 


ing pieces. | 
Prep [of pie] ſpotted, ſpeckled, party-coloured. Bs oe 
Piepov'cns, Fr. [feduccio, It. with architects] a little ſtand or pe- 
deſtal, either long or ſquare, enrich'd with mouldings, ſerving to ſup- 
port a buſt, or other little figure. | 7 
Prep Droit [in architecture] a pier or kind of ſquare pillar, part of 
which is hid within a wall ; alſo a pier or jaumb of a door or window, 
cow prehending the chambranle, chamfering, leaf, &c. 
P1'epxess (of pied] diverſity of colour, variegation. Shakeſpeare. 
þ Pit'LED, aj. [perhaps from peeled, or bald] having ſhort hair. Shale. 
ede. 


Pix'xo [in muſic books] full; and is often uſed for the words ut, 


grande, or groſs; as, pieno choro, a full chorus. 


PS. Pier [pypen, Du: and L. Ger. pipio, Lat.] to cry like a chicken. 
e Peep, | 
Pies, ſabſt. [pierre, Fr.] 1. The pillars on which the arch of 2 bridge 
is raiſed, 2. A place for ſhips to lie in. | 
To Pierce, verb ad. [percer, Fr.] 1. To bore through, to broach L 
vel to enter, A force. 2. To touch the paſſions, to effect. Di 
our letters pizrce the queen. Shakeſpeare. 1 
e To N11 verb 1 1. To _ way by force. 2. To ſtrike, } 
to move, to affect. She uttereth piercing eloquence. Shakeſpeare. 3. 
Jo enter, to dive. She would not pzerce further into his meaning: 
Sidney. 4. To affect ſeverely, They provide- more piercing ature 
daily to chain up the poor. Shakeſpeare. truck 
Pik RCD [with heralds) is when an ordinary is perforated 2 u x 
through, that it has, as it were, a hole in it; and the ſhape 9 
piercing muſt be particularly expreſſed in blazonry, as ſquale, Se. os 
Piz'RCER. 1, A borer or gimlet, or other inſtrument that _ 
2. The part with which inſects perforate bodies. The hollow un 
ment terebra we may Engliſh piercer, wherewith many flies ale pron 
Ray. 3. One who pierces or perforates. 3 h, 
1E'RCING part, ad? [of pierce ; percant, Fr.] boring into or throug 
penetrating ; alſo ſharp, acute. See To PikRcB. 
P1E'RCINGLY, adv. [of pierce] ſharply. 


P1z'8C1nGNEss [of piercing] penetrating quality, power of piercings 


PLus TRY 


„11 


„Uu egg, Gr.] an inſtrument uſed by men midwifes, to 
2 — of - head of a child in drawing it out of the womb. - 
pikranrIA'K Tus [in old records] the pittancer or officer in collegiate 

churches, WhO was to ive out the ſeveral pittances according to the ap- 
intment of the founders or donors, | = 
P1/gT15TS, a religious ſect of German e who deſpiſe all 
xchefia ical polity 3 all ſchool theology, all forms and ceremonies, and 
vo themſelves up to e pare and the myſtic theology. | 
perv [piete, Fr. pieta, It. piedad, Sp. pietas, Lat.] godlineſs, diſ- 
charge of duty to God, dutifulneſs to parents, a huſband or ſuperior 
relations. See Musstan, PENTECOSTE and OrDER in Divinity com- 


3 prob. of bigge, Du.] a young ſow or boar. 
Pic of the Sounder [with hunters] a young wild boar of the firſt year, 
pio [or Sow] of lead or iron; an oblong maſs of lead, or unforged iron, 
To Pio, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To bring forth pigs, to farrow. 
2. [With the vulgar], to lie together. 
P!'ceoN, Fr. Fed, Sp.] a fowl bred in cotts, or a ſmall houſe, 
which in ſome places, and particularly in Scotland, is called a dove- 


cote. 


progon-LIV ER ED, a4. [of pigeon and liver] mild, ſoft, gentle. 


Shakeſpeare. | | ks 8 | 
Procen, N. C. a wooden veſſel with an handle for holding liquid 
things. | 3 | 
Rur, {old pret. and part paſſ. of pitch] pitched, placed, fixed, de- 
termined. Shakeſpeare, | oy 
PromenT [pigmentum, Lat.] paint for the face, colour to be laid on 
y body. | | 
15 60 . plur. [of pigment] ſuch prepared materials as painters, 
diers, and other artificers uſe, to imitate particular colours; alſo for 


4 painting glaſs, and counterfeiting precious ſtones. 
1 PrenuT, ah. [of pig and 20 an earth nut. Shakeſpeare. 
5 Promy. See Promy. 


Ppi'os EL, or Prosxy [of pia, a little maid, and eye, Sax. Sinner] 


#3 a name of fondneſs given to a girl. It is uſed by Butler for the eye of a 
woman. | | | | of | 

| eee, er, Lat.] ſlothfulneſs, lazineſs. 

4 P1G6-wIGEON, /ub/t. this word is uſed by Drayton as. the name of a 

E fairy; and is a kind of cant word for any thing petty or fmall. bs. 

| Pix E, ſubſt. [picque, Fr. his ſnout being ſharp. Skinner and Junius] 1. 

a | . Ariver fiſh. 2. [ Pigne, Fr. picca, It. pica, Sp.] a long ſlender ſtaff with a 

4 ſpike at the end, uſed by the foot ſoldiers to keep off che horſe, to which 

1 bayonets have ſucceeded. 3. A fork uſed in huſbandry. A Pike to 

i pike them up handſome to d ie. Tſer. 4 Among turners, two iron 

- ſprigs, between which any thing to be turned is faſtened. Moxon, 

* 1 PIX ED, ac. [pigue, Fr.] ſharp, ending in a point. 

; PrxEMan [of pike and man] a ſoldier armed with a pike. 

of PrxesTAFF [of pike and faff] the wooden frame of a pike. 


Pra [in coinage] is the puncheon or matrice which in the ancient 


way of coining with the hammer, contained the arms, and other figures, 
11 and the inſcription, to be ſtruck for the reverſe of the coin; alſo from 
| hence it may be called the pile; and alſo now the head fide of a piece 

of money we call the croſs, becauſe in thoſe times there was uſually a 

croſs inſtead of a head. | | | 

PiLa [in ancient writings] the arms fide of a piece of money, ſo cal- 
ſed, becauſe in ancient times this fide bore an ia preſſion of a church 
built on piles. GS | 

PrtasTEeR | pilaſire, Fr. pilaſtro, It.] a ſquare column, ſometimes in- 
fulated, but oftner ſet within a wall, and only ſhewing a fourth or fifth 
part of its thickneſs. | 

nod [pylch, Sax.] a flannel night garment, or clout, for an in- 

t, Cc. e 

Pirenakp [incert. etym. ] a kind of ſea fiſi much like a herring, but 
leſs. See PlLCRHER. 

PrucHER, ſubſt. [Warburton ſays pilche fignifies a cloke or coat of 
ſkins, meaning the ſcabbard. This is confirmed by Junius, who ren- 
ders pilly, a garment of ſkins, pylece, Sax. pellice, Fr. pelliccia It. pellis, 
Lat. a ſkin] 1. A furred gown or caſe, any thing lined with fur. Han- 
mr. 2. Afiſhlike a herring. See PILcHARO. Ns 
Pix [anciently] 1. A pyramid of wood, or any thing heaped toge- 
ther, whereon the bodies of the deceaſed were laid to be burned. 2. 
(pile, Du. pile, Fr.] a heap of wood or ſtones, or other things, laid one 
above another, an accumulation of bodies. 3. A flrong piece of 


tefture] a maſs or body of buildings, an edifice. 5. [Pilus, Lat.] a 
lair. Shakeſpeare, 6. Hairy ſurface, nap. As in the pile of velvet. 
Grew, 7. [pilum, Lat.] the head of an arrow. 8. [ Pile, Fr. Pila, It.] 
one ſide of a coin; the reverſe of croſs. g. [in heraldry] an ordinary in 
form of a point inverted, or of a ſtake ſharpened, contracting from the 


pake- ef, and terminating in a point towards the bottom of the ſhield, 

Funeral PII E [in architecture] a building, a maſſive maſon's work in 
tuttt, manner of a pillar, uſually hexagonal. | 
8 PILE, verb act. 1. To heap up. 2. To fill with ſomething heaped. 

en. of. | | 

Prrrarzp, adj. ¶ pileus, Lat. a hat or cap] in the form of a cover or 
ridge . : Woodward. | | 

Piven [of pile] he who piles or accumulates. 
ach à PiLss [in architecture great ſtakes rammed into the earth to make 

Did a 8 to build upon in marſhy ground. 4 
, "LES, plural [with phyſicians] a diſeaſe in the fundament called the 

ſtrike, lane. nns 
6. + Pil E-woß tr, an herb. þ 1 
aning - 0PIlFER, verb act. [iller, Fr. pilo, Lat.] to ſteal things of ſome 
atutes inall value, to gain by petty robbery, Abbot. 

To PriLFER,. werb neut, to praRtifo tty theft. 
ſtruck df LFERER [of pier] one who ſteals tty things. 
H tis LFERINGLY, adv. [of pilfering] filchingly, with petty larcenary. 
þ Prieeny, . [of pilſer] petty thieft, IL Eftrange. 
rates Pi .eu [pilgrim, H. Ger. pelgtim, Du. pelerin, Fr. pelegrino, It. 
inſtru- 2 i) wanderer, a traveller, particularly one who viſits ſa- 
* places for the fake of devotion. DD 

88 Peau, werb neut. [from the ſubſt.) to wander to ramble. 

rough, Aw, | 3 

PLoRiM's Salve * vulgar ] human ordure, 
— ; |LCRIMAGE [pelenirage, Fr.] à long journey; more uſually the 
1 P | 


eying of a pilgrim on account of devotion, 


Shakeſpeare. 


to dee with the pillory. 


wood driven into the ground to make firm a foundation. 4. [In archi- 


ſpike, 


PIR 


Picr pille, Du. and Ger. pitule, Pr. pillo!a, It. pildors, Sp. pillula; 
Lat.] a ſmall round ball or maſs of phyſic. | 
To P11 L. verb ad. [piller, Fr. pili, 922 1. To rob or plunder. 2. 
[For peel] to ſtrip off the bark. 3. To uſe extortion, to fleece one. 
PrLLace, Fr. and Sp. (pile, Lat. ſomething got by, pi/eggio, It.] 1. 
2 4 plundering or rifling. 2. Plunder, robbery. 3. The thing 
Pillaged. | | | 
Jo Pi I AOR, verb act. (piller, Fr. pil/ar, Sp. pits, Lat.] to plunder; 
to rifle, to rob. | 
PiLLAGcs [in architecture] a ſquare pillar, ſtanding behind a column 
to bear up the arches, having a baſe and capital as a pillar has, 
P1LLAGER [of pi/lage] a plunderer, a ſpoiler, 
\ PriLar [pilier, Fr. piliere, pilaſtro, It. pilar, Sp. piler, C. Br. and 
Armor. pelare, Su. pilaer, Du. pieler, L. Ger. pfeiler, H. Ger.] a co- 


lumn which is divided into three parts; the pedeſtal, the ſhafts, and the 
ornaments, 


PILLAR [in a figurative ſenſe] ſignifies a. ſupporter, or a maintainer. 

P:LLar [in architecture] a kind of irregular column, round and in- 
ſulated ; deviating from the proportions of a juſt column. 

PiLLar [in the manage} is the center of the volta, ring, or manage 
ground, round which a horſe turns, whether there be a wooden pillar 
placed therein or not. | 

Square PILLAR [in architecture] is a maſſive work, called alſo a pier 
or piedroit, ſerving to ſupport arches, &c. | | 
Butting P1LLaR [in architecture] is a buttreſs or body of maſonry, 
raiſed to prop or ſuſtain the Mooting. of a vault, arch, or other work. 

Pr'LLARED, adj. [of pillar] 1. Built or ſupported with pillars. 2. 


Having the form of a column. Thomſon. 


P1'LLASTER [in architecture] is a kind of ſquare pillar, which is ge- 
nerally as broad at the top as bottom, and has the lame ueaſure, cha- 
may and baſe with the column, according to the ſeveral orders. Sec 

ILASTER, 


PriuLep, part. pass. [ pilatus, Lat.] that has the wool ſhorn off; as a 
pilled ewe. | 
. PrYLriown [from pillow ; pulvinus, Lat.] 1. A fort of ſoft ſaddle be- 
hind a horſeman for a woman to fit on. Si. 2. A pad, a pannel, a 
e ſaddle. Spenſer. 3. The pad of the ſaddle next the horſe's 
ack, | 
PrLLory [pilcri, Fr. pillorium, L. Lat.] was anciently a poſt erected 
in a croſs road by the lord, with his arms on it, as a mark of his ſigni- 
ory ; and ſometimes a collar to tie criminals to; now a fort of ſcaffold 


for falſe fxcarers, cheats, Ec. to ſtand on by way of puniſhment, 


To Pi“ Lok x one, verb ad. [pilorier, Fr.] to ſet one on the pii.ory, 


1LLoW [pile, or pyle, ax. pulvinus, Lat. peleuwe, Du. pöhl, L. 


| . a bolſter] a ſort of cuſhion, or bag of don or feathers, to lie un- 


r one's head in bed. | | 

P1'LLow Beer, or PiLLow Caſe, the cover of a pillow. 0 

Pirrow ſin a ſhip] a piece of timber on which the bolt. ſprit 
maſt bears or reſts, at its coming out of the ſhip's hull aloft cloſe by the 
ſtern. | | FE 

To PrilTow, verb act. to reſt any thing on a pillow Milton. 

PiLo'sir v [pilefitas, Lat.] hairin. fs, roughnels. | KY 

Pi“Lor ¶ pilote, Fr. feloto, It. piioto, Sp. pi:oot, Du. loofte, L Ger.] a 
conductor of ſhips over bars and ſands into a haven ; a ſteeriman who 
ſtands at the helm and manages the rudder. | 

a Pi'LoT, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to ſteer, to direct in the 
courie. 

PiLoT Bird [about the Caribbee iſlands in America] a bird that gives 
notice to ſhips that ſail that way. 

Pi'LoTAGE, Fr. the office of a ſteerſman or pilot of a ſhip, his know- 
ledge of coaſts ; alſo his hire or wages. | | | 
| rs, /ubſt. the moth or fly chat runs into the candle flame. A1 , 
worth. N | 

PiLuL1'FEROvus [of pilula, a pill, and fero, Lat. to bear] bearing or 
producing round berries or fruit like pills. : 

Piu “NTA, or PiME'NT0, /ubt. (piment, Fr.] a ſort of ſpice ; all ſpice; 
an aromatic grain Pimenta, from its round figure and the place whence 
it is brought, has been called Zamacca pepper; and from its mixt flavour 
of the ſeveral aromatics, it has obtained the name of a// /pice. 

. Piur [prob. of pinco, It. pinge, Fr.] a procurer of whores, a pan- 
er. | 
To Piur, verb ach. [from the ſubſt.] to pander, to procure, to pro- 


vide ſatisfaction for the luſt of others. 


Piur Whiſking [with the vulgar] a top trader that way, an arch- 
pimp; alſo a little mean-ſpirited, narrow-ſoul'd fellow. | 

P!/MPiNG, part. act. [of pimp] 1. Procuring whores ; moſt properly 
ſpoken of men. 2. [punple menſch, Du. a weak man] ſmall, little, 


etty. | 
8 1 Fr. {pirpinella, It. of pimpernella, Lat.] an herb, called 
alſo burnet, | mo 
Pr/MPLES, =o [of pinple; prob. of pimp, Brit. or papulæ, Lat. 
pompelle, Fr.) {mall red wheals riſing in the fkin. | 
144PO'MPET, a fort of antic dance, when three perſous dancing hit 
one another on the breech with one of their feet, a 
Pix [epingle, Fr. Hina, Lat. a thorn, ſpinule, or pinne, Du. an iron 
are It. rather from penaum, L. Lat. [/dore] 1. A ſmall utenſil 
or wire with a ſharp point and round head, for faſtening on womens ap- 
parel. 2. Any thing inconſiderable, or of little value. "Tis not a pin 
matter. L'Eftrange. z. Any thing driven to hold parts together, a egi 
a bolt. 4. Any Ras thing fixed in another body. Theſe bullets 
reſt on the pins. Wilkins. 5. That which locks the wheel to the axle; 
a linch pin. 6. The central part. The very fin of his heart cleft. 
Shakeſpeare, 7. The pegs by which muſicians ſtreighten or relax their 
frings. 8. A note, a ſtrain. In low language. 9. Pix and II eb, a diſ- 
eaſe, a horny induration of the membrane of the eye, not much unlike 
a cataract. 00 5 cylindrical e made of wood. 11. A noxious 
humour in a hawk's foot. Ainſworth. N 
To Pix, verb act. [of pindan, Sax. to include] 1. To ſhut in or incloſe, 
to confine, as in a pinfold. 2. [from the ſublt.] to faſten with pins or 
ſmall pointed wires. 3. To faſten, to make faſt, as with bolts, 4. To 


join, to fix in general, 


To Pin down, or oblige one to a bargain. 


10 A Ta 


PIN 
* 6 Pix one's Opinion on another's Sleeve, i. e. to believe implicitly what 
ays. | N 


To Pin one's ſelf, to hang or ſpunge upon one. Ne 
Pi'N-Cas8 27 pin and cl] 2 ion. Ainſworth, 
Pi'N-WHEEL [of a clock] See STRIKING-WHEEL. | 
Pi wcers [pincette, Fr.] 1. A tool uſed by divers artificers, by which 
nails are drawn, or any thing is griped that requires to be held hard. 2. 
The claw of an animal. | 2 | 

Pincn [pince, pingon Fr. pizzico, It.] 1. Anipping hard, a painful ſquee 
with the fingers. 2. A gripe, a pain given. z: Oppreſſion, diſtreſs 
inflicted. 4. Time of diſtreſs. 5. A ſtraight or difficulty. 

At a P1ncn, upon a puſh or exigence. 

To Piven, verb act. pincer, Fr. picigar, Port.] 1. To nip hard with 
the fingers, to ſqueeze with the teeth. 2. To hold hard with an inſtru- 
ment. 3. To ſqueeze the fleſhtill it is pained or lived. 4. To preſs be- 

tween hard bodies, to wring as ſhoes do. . o gall, to fret. 6. To 
gripe, to oppreſs, to ſtraiten. 7. To di „ to pain. Avoid the 
Febinng cold. Milton. 8. To preſs, to drive to difficulties, When he 
finds himſelf hard pinch'd. L' Eſtrange, 9. To try thoroughly, to force 

2 what is contained within. This is the way to pinch the queſtion. 
Collier. 
To Pixon, verb neut. 1: To act with force ſo as to be felt, to bear 
hard upon, to be puzzling. 2. To ſpare, to be frugal. 
Pi denise [with gardeners] a fort of pruning performed by nipping 
off the ſprigs, &c. of a plant, or tree, between the nails of two fingers. 

P1'xcus#10n [of pin and cuſbion] a ſmall bag ſtuffed with bran or 
wool, in which pins are ſtuck. | 

Pix pusr [of pin and duf?] ſmall particles of metal made by cutting 

ins. : 
K To Pixx, verb neut. [ſome derive it of pinian, Sax. to puniſh, others 
of peinen, H. Ger. to torment, pijnen, Du.] 1. To languiſh, to con- 
ſume and waſte away with grief, or any kind of miſery. 2. To languith 
with defire. e PE 

To Pine, verb act. 1. To wear out, to make to languiſh. Sickneſs 
pines the clime. Shakeſpeare, 2. To grieve for, to bemoan in ſilence. 
Pin'd his loſs. Milton. | 

Pine Tree [pins Fr. pino, It. and Sp. pinheiro, Port. pinas, Lat.] a 
large tree, the leaves of which are longer than thoſe of a fir-tree, and 
are produced by pairs out of each ſheath. Miller. | 3 

Pixs'a, or Piox Es, a kind of light, porous maſſes, or lumps, formed 
of a mixture of mercury and ſilver duſt, from the mines of Chili in 
America. | | 

PinEg'AL, adj. [pineale, Fr.) reſembling a pine-apple. An epithet 
given by Deſcartes, from the form, to the gland which he imagined the 
ſeat of the ſoul. | WR: 

PiNE-APPLE, See ANANAs. 2 | 

Pinye'ATHERED, adj. [of pin and feather) not fledged, having the 
feathers yet only beginning to ſhoot. | 


Pi'nFoLÞ [of pyndan, to ſhut in, and palde, Sax.} a place for pen- | 


ning cattle in. 

Bane, ſubſt. a ſmall cloſe, an incloſure Ainſworth, 

PixcuE'oo, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the fat of animals lying next un- 
der the ſkin. | OP 
Pi'Ncu1D, adj. [pinguis, Lat.] fat, unAuous ; little uſed. 
Pi'nyoLE [of pin and hole} a fmall hole, fuch as is made by the per- 
foration of a pin. | 

P1'x10N [pignon, old Fr. of pinna, Lat.] 1. The wing of a fowl. 2. The 
Joint of the wing remoteſt from the body; as, the pinion of a roaſted 
fowl. 3. {Pignon, Fr, with clock makers} the nut or lefſer wheel of 
a clock or watch, that plays in the teeth of another. 4. Fetters for 

the hands. Ainſivortb. | 

Pixiox of Report [of a watch] is that pinion which is equally fixed 
on the arbor of the great wheel. 

To Pix io a Perſon, verb act. 1. To bind his hands or arms faſt to 
his body. 2. To bind the wings. 3. To confine by binding the wings. 
4. To conline by binding the elbows to the ſides. 5. To ſhackle, to 
_ 6. 10 bind to. Some ſlave of mine be pinzon'd to their fide. 

Spe. : 
ae [ pince, old Fr. from pink, Dn, an eye; whence the French 
word æillet] 1. A ſmall fragrant flower, of the gilliflower kind. 2. An 
eye, commonly a ſmalt eye; as, 2 eyed. 3. Any thing ſupremely 

excellent. I am the very pink of courteſy. Sale fpeare. 4. A colour 
uſed by painters. 5. [ Pingue, Fr. pinco, It.) a fort of ſmall ſhip, maſted 
and ribbed like other ſhips, except that ſhe is built with a round ſtern. 
6. A fiſh; the minow. AAin/worth. : 

To Pixx, verb act. [from pink, Du. an eye] 1. to work in oylet 
holes. 2. Io prick with a ſword, in a rencounter and duel ; he pin#d 
his doublet, z. e. he run him through. 

To Pinx, verb neut. [pincken, pe] to wink with the eyes. 
 _Pr'xKiNG, part. ad. 2 to pink ; of pink. ooghen, Du.] winking; alſo 
cutting oilet-holes in ſilk, &c. | 

Pr'nMAKER [of pin and make] he who makes pms. 

Pi'xMoNEY [of pin and money] money allowed to a wife for her pri- 
vate expences without account. 

Pi nna Auris Lat. [in anatomy] the upper and broader part of the 
ear, 


Pr'xxace [pinaſe, Fr. pinnacca, It. of pinaga, Sp.] a ſort of ſmall 


ſhip, that goes both with ſails and oars, and that carries three maſts; 


commonly uſed as a fcout to get intelligence, and for landing ſoldiers 
and the like; alſo a boat belonging to a ſhip of war. 

P1'NNACLE [| pinnacle, Fr. pinnacolo, It. pindculo, Sp. pinagl, C. Br.] 
1. The higheſt part of a building, a turret or elevation above the reſt of 


the building. 2. A high ſpiring point, the top of a ſpire. 'The pil- 

ded TR 4 of fate. Cru 2 4 | 4 * 
PIN Na E anatomy] the ſides of the noſe. 
PixnaTa Felia [in botany] are ſuch leaves of plants as are deeply 

Jagged, cut, or indented, refemblirig a feather in ſhape. 
Pi'xngs [prob. of pinning, pinna, or pinion] 1. The lappet of a wo- 

man's head-dreſs, that flies looſe. 2. A pinmaker. Ainſworth. 

. PrxxinG, part. act. [of to pin; of pingan, Sax. ] faſtening or ſhut- 

ting with a pin or peg ; alſo faſtening on with pins, or pointed 


wires. | 
Pr'xn1InG, part. adj. [with bricklayers) the faſtening of tiles together 
with wooden pins. | 


Pi'nxock, Aal. the tomtit. Ainſworth, 


ſpeare. 


Ger. pfeiffer, 


take their name from the ſmall ſpots or pips that uſually appear on the 


PIS 


PrxrT [Camb, Br. pynr, Sax. pinte, Fr. pinta, 
meaſure, the half of a quart, 


low Lat.] 'A liquid 
Pi'nTLE [in gunnery] an iron pin, which keeps the 

e [in gunnery] » Whic cannon from te. 
Pi'NTLES 

ſtern-poſt. | 
Pronee'R, or Pion1'tR [an pionier, Fr. from pion, Fr, obſolete. p: 


lin a ſhip] thoſe hooks by which the rudder hangs wt. 


according to E comes from peo for pedito, a foot ſoldier, wh, .. 
formerly employed in digging for the army. A pioneer is in "Sy 
ſpangeiner, from ſpage, a ſpade : whence Junius imagines that the P 1 
borrowed pagenier, which was afterwards called pioneer) a labourer ; 
army, who 11 ways, caſts up trenches, undermines forts, and — 
military operations. | * 

Pr'oninG, u. works of pioneers. Spenſer. 

Prony [Taona, Gr. pæonia, Lat.] a large flower. See Proxy 

P1'ovs, adj. [ pieux, Fr. tio, It. and Sp. of pius, Lat.] 1. God: 
ligious, careful of the duties owed by created beings to God that i 
due to ſacred things. 2. Careful of the duties due to parents and <a 
relations. | 
_ Pr'ovst x, adv. [of pious] with op or duty to near relations, 

Pi'ousNEss [of pions] piety, godly diſpoſition, 

Pir [pepie, Fr. fp It. pippe, Du. and L. Ger. pips, H. Ger. de 
duced by Skinner from pituita. but probably coming from pio, or N. 
file, Lat. on account of the complaining ery] a diſeaſe in pultry, a de. 
fluxion with which fowls are troubled, a horny pellicle. that grows on 
the tip of their tongues ; alſo any ſpor or mark upon cards, 25 

To Pie, verb neut. [pipio, Lat.] io chirp or cry as a bird. Boyle. 

To Pip a Fowl or bird, verb act. to take away the pip. 

Pir (pid. Mel. pipe, Sax. pipe, Fr. piſ pa It. a pipe to imoak tobacco 
in, pibel, C. Br. pibe, Dan. pepa, Su. pype, Du. O. and L. Ger. pfeife 
H. Ger. ] 1. A muſical inſtrument for the hand. 2. Any long hollow 
body, a tube. 3. A tube of clay through which the fume of tobacco i; 
drawn into the mouth. 4. The organs of voice and reſpiration ; as, | 
the wind pipe. 5. The ke) of the voice. Shakeſpeare, 6. [ Pecp, Du. 
pipe, Fr. pipa, It. and wy a meaſure of wine, containing 162 pallong, 
or two hogſheads. 4. An office. That office of her majeſty's exche. 
quer, we by a metaphor call the pipe, becauſe the whole receipt is f. 
nally conveyed into it by the means of divers ſmall pipes or quills, 33 
water into a ciſtern, Bacon. 5. [In the exchequer] a roll, otherwise 
called the great rolls. 

To Pip, verb act. [pipan, Sax. pibe, Dan. pypa, Su. pypeu, Du, 0, 
and L. Ger. pfeitten, H. Ger.] 1. To play on a pipe; alſo to whine, 23 
ſick people do. | | | | 
Io Pips, verb neut. {from the ſubſt.] to have a ſhrill ſound, Shake. 


Or bi. 


Clerk of the Pirx [in the exchequer] an officer who in a great roll 
made up like a pipe, charges down all accounts and debts due to the 
king, drawn out of the remembrancer's ofice. . _ 

PirE Ofice, an office of the exchequer, or treaſury, where the clerk 
makes out the leaſes of crown-lands, &'c. 55 

Pies Tree [in botany] the lilac tree that bears two ſorts of flowers, a 
white and a blue. Wh | 

PiP ER [pipene, Sax. pibere, Dan. pypare, Su. prpet, Du. and I. 

Ger. ] one that plays on a pipe. CO? | 
Pr'PEREDGE Tree, the barberry tree. 
Prins, adj. [from pife ; this word 
1. Weak, feeble, ſickly. Shakeſpeare. 
found of any thing that boils. 

Pi'ex1n [incert. etym. According to Jobſon, diminutive of pije, a 
large veſſel] a ſmall earthen veſſel for boiling. js 

1rrix [prob. of pippingh, Du. Skinner] a ſort of apple. Pippins 


is only uſed in low language] 
2, Hot, boiling ; from the 


ſides of them. 
' Prquancy, or Pi Ax TNESss [of piguant] ſharpneſs, tartneſs. 

Pr'QUaNT, adj. [piccante, It] 1. Pricking, piercing, ſtimulating. 2. 
Sharp, biting, pungent, tart, ſevere. ; 

Pi'QUanTLY, adv. [of piguant] tartly, ſharply. _ i 

Pique, Fr. 1. III-will againſt one, ſpleen, petty malice, diſtaſte, 
grudge. 2. A ſtrong paſſion. Hudibras, 3. Point, nicety, pundtilio. 
And pique of honour to maintain a cauſe, Dryden. ; 

To PiQus, verb 4. [piguer] 1. To touch with envy or virulency, to 
put into fret or fume. 2. To offend, to irritate, 3. [With the ny ff 
cal pronoun] to value, to fix reputation as on a point. [Se piguer, r] 
And pique themſelves upon their ſkill, 

To PiqukxkER. See Pick EER. | 12 
, PrqueErEs [of pigueer] a robber, a plunderer. Rather pickeerr. 

aſt. of 7 

7. Hand on the Prquer [a military phraſe] is when a horſeman n 
fentenced, for ſome offence, to ſtand on the point of a ſtake with ons 
toe, having the contrary hand tied up as high as it can reach, 

river Fr. a game at cards. | 

Pian [piraterie, Fr. mugerua, Gr. piratica, Lat.] the act or prac- 
tice of robbing on the ſea. | 1 

Pix ATE, Fr. n Sp. 1 Lat. of mwpern;, Gr. ] one who e 
by pillage and robbing on the ſea; alſo a M iary, any robber, pat 
cularly a bookſeller who feizes the copies of other men. | | 

To PreatE, verb zeut. [from the ſubſt.] to rob by ſea. ould 

To Pi ATR, verb act. [pirater, Fr.] to take by robbery. They wol 
pirate his edition. Pope. 

Pira'TICAL, adj. | piraticas, Lat.] 1. 
tory, robbing, conſiſting in robbery at ſea. 2 
Piratical printers. ” * | : 

P1'RATING, part. at. [exercant la piraterie, Fr.] robbing on 

TEETER 4 Pi 5 E N the manage] a us or circum 
which a horſe makes without changing his ground. : 

Pi'scary, ah. [ 8 It. IRA of piſcis, Lat. fiſh,] a fl 


market, or place for keeping fiſh. : 4 
Pisc a od [piſcatio, 5 7% Lat. fiſh} the act or practice of fi 


rtaining to a pirate, preda- 
Df obbing in genera, 


the ſea. | 
volution, 


ing. Brown. ; | 
Far, adj. [ piſcatorius, Lat.] relating to fiſhes. 2 1 
Prices, Lat. [in aſtronomy} the 12th fign or conſtellation or © 


diac, ſo named from its imaginary likeneſs to two fiſhes, , 
Pisczs Meridiani [in aſ:ronomy] a ſouthern conſtellation, 


conſiſting 


of 12 ſtars. f ; 
Pisci'vonovs, Ie, Lat.] that devours ot f. eds on fiſhes 
Piſcivoraus birds. 295 | kun 


PIT 
pidu, vategj. of ſligkting or contemning. This is ſometimes ſpoken 
written p/haw 


yd þ neut. [from the interjeQion] to expreſt 
g . preſs contempt. He 
"= oe — Homer, ſhook his head; aud pi/'d at every line. Pope. 


prsmin E (myNa, Sax. piſmire, of puide, an heap, and miere, Du. an 

becauſe it throws up heaps of dirt or earth] an ant, an emmet. 

pus [p:ſat, Fr. piſcia, It. piſs, Dan. pilz, pille, Du. and L. Ger.] 

; imal water. 

7 0 Pia verb neut. [pifſe, Dan. piſo, C. Brit, piſſa, Sv. pier, Fr. 
nlen, Du. and Ger. piſcrare, It. and Port.] to make water, to evacuate 
piu vo, a flower or plant, dandelion, that grows in the graſs. 

Pis3aSPHA'LTUS, Lat. [ οο ον., Gr.] a kind of mineral, con- 
{ing of pitch. and the ſlime called bitumen, itnbodied together. | 

P;x3-poT [of piſat and pot, Fr.] a chamber. pot; alio a great drinker ; 

uage. | 
e adj. ſtained with urine. | | 

Pisra'cnio [pifiacia, Lat. piſtache, Fr. piflacchio, It.] a nut growing 
in Egypt, c. of an aromatic icent. | 

Pier E, Fr. [in the manage] the track or tread which a horſe makes 
yyon the ground he goes over. | 

Pisr1LLA'TION; ſubſt. [piftillum, Lat. a peſtle] the act of pounding in 
þ mortar. Brown, 7 | 8 ä 2 

pisri' IU un, Lat. a peſtle of a mortar. | 5 

pisril Vun * botaniſts] a piſtil, that part of ſome plants, which 
in ſhape reſemble a peſtle: . | | | 8 

pisrol. [pi/tole, piſtolet, Fr. 2. It. and Port. piſtelite, Sp.] a ſhort, 
{mall hand-gun, or fire-arms, borne on the ſaddle-bow, the girdle, or in 

ket. | 
8 o Pi'sTOLE, verb act. [piſtoler, Fr.] to ſhoot with a piſtol. 
pisro LE, Fr. [piffola, It.] a French or Spaniſh coin, in value about 


Weisrol Er, diminutive piſtol, a little piſtol. Donne. 


P/srToN, a moveable part in ſeveral machines, as pumps, ſyringes, 


i, whereby the ſuction or attraction is cauſed, an embolus 
pir (pre, Sax.) 1. A hole in the earth. 2. Abyſs, profundity. Mi. 
im. 3. The grave, a ſcriptural term. 4. The area on which cocks 


5 | 
Pir, a hole in which the Scots uſed to drown women thieves; hence 
the phraſe, condemu d to the pit, is the ſame as with us, to ſay condemn'd 
to fs gallovus. s ; 
pir ſor parterre] of the playhouſe, the middle part of the theatre. 
Pit beet peis, O. Fr. from pectus, Lat.] 1. The breaſt or hollow of the 
ſomach, or of any part 
dent made by the finger; | | 
To Pir, to fink in holes, as in the ſmall pox. Ents 35 
Prr-à- TAT, u. [propably from pas a pas or patie patte, Fr.] 1. A 


of the body; as, the pit of the ſtomach. 2. A 


flatter, a yy <nm*9 a beating or throbbing like the heart. 2. A light 


quick ſtep. Dryden. | 

Prtance [pitancia, Lat.] a little repaſt or refection of fiſh or fleſh, 
more than the common allowance. See PirrAxcx. 

piren [parc, Sax. PPG, C. Brit. peck, Du. and L. Ger. pech, H. Ger. 
hir, Fr, pece, It. pez, Sp. pix, Lat.] the reſin of the pine extracted by 
fre and inſpiſſated ; an oily; bituminous, black fubſtance; as it diftils 
from the wood, it is called barras. This makes two forts, the fineſt and 
cleareſt being called galipot, and the coarſer marbled barras. 


The common P1TCH, is the liquid galipot, reduced into the form and 


conſiſtency we ſee it, by mixing it with tar while hot. 

Naval P1TCH, is that which is drawn from old pines, ranged and 
burnt like charcoal, and uſed in pitching of veſſels. 

prren, ſub. 1. An iron bar with a picked end, or crow. 2. [With 
N the angle to which a gable- end, and of conſequence the whole 
"oof of a building is ſet. 3. Size or ſtature, the higheſt pitch or top of 
ay thing. 4. Hligheſ riſe. Seduc'd the pitch and height of all his 
thoughts. Shakeſpeare. 5. State with reſpect to lowneſs or height. 
From this high pizch let us deſcend. Milton. 6. [From pids, Fr. Skinner] 
any degree of height. Learning was at the higheſt pitch. Addiſon. 7. 
17 rate. Amounts to ſuch a pitch of righteouſneſs, as we call ſince- 
Ity. South, 

To Piren Upon, derb act. 1. To chooſe a thing, to fix choice. The 
lubjeft I have pitchd upon. South. 2. To light, to drop. Take a 
brauch of the tree whereon they pitch. Mortimer. 3. To fall headlong. 
Forward he flew, and pitching on his head, Dryden. 4. To fix a tent or 
temporary habitation. : | 

To Prreu, verb neut. [appiciare, It.] t. To fix in the ground, to 
plant ; as, to pitch a tent. 2. To order regularly. One pitched battle. 
ddi;jon. 3. To throw headlong, to caſt forward. They would wreltle 
and pitch the bar. Spectator. 4. [ Pico, Lat.] to fmear or to do over 
nich pitch. 5. To darken. The welken pitch'd with ſullen cloud. Ad- 

. 6. To pave. Ainfevorth. | 

To Pircu [mi ſea language] a term uſed of a ſhip when ſhe ſails with 

er head too much into the fea, or bears againſt it fo, as to endanger her 
lop-maſts, then the ſailors ſay, e æcill pirch ber maſi by the board. 

Pirenzx 22 O. Fr.] 1. An earthen veſlel, a water- pot with a 
_ 2. An inſtrument to pierce the ground in which any thing is to 
Fir. rar (of pit and peallan, Sax. to fall] a trap for birds. 


PiTcn-rorkk [pig forck, C. Brit.] an inſtrument uſed in huſbandry, 


7 which corn is thrown upon the waggon. 
3 nne [of pirchy] pitchy quality, or condition, blackneſs, 
eſs, 


PiTculnc Pence, a duty paid for pitching down every ſack of corn, 
ar of other merchandizes, 1 or —— 
krreur, adj. [of pitcb; piceui, of pix, Lat.] 1. Daubed with pitch. 
* Having the qualities of pitch. 3. Black, dark, diſmal. I will fort a 
lch day for thee. Shakeſpeare. | | 
P reo [of pit and coat] foſbile coal. 
TEOUS, adj. [from pity ; piteux, Fr. 
murnful, 2. Compaſſionate, tender. 


1. Exciting Pity' ſorrowful, 
ed, paltry, mean, ſorry. 


ateous of his caſe, Pope. 3. 
Frxzoust v, adv, [of pitecus ; pitoyablement, Fr.] after a piteous man- 


der. Ruthfyl to hear, yet piteon/ly pertorm'd, Shakeſpeare. 


Pr . i 
Nadia " 88s [of piteous] ſorrowſulneſs, tenderneſs; alſo ſorrineſs, 


erte (of pic and fa} a pit dug and cover d, i falls 
pit dug cover'd, into which one 


wanting pith or ſtrength, And pith/e7 arms like to a wi 


PLA 


Piru [pr6a, Sak.] 1. The marrow of an animal. 2. [ Pitte, Du.] 
e marrow of a plant, the ſoft part in the midſt of the wood. 3. Strength 
force. Pith, in Scotland, is ſtill retained as denoting ſtrength, either cor- 
poreal or intellectual. 4. Energy, cogency, fulneſs of ſentiment, cloſe- 


1 
, 


neſs and vigour of thought and ſtile. 5. Weight, moment, princi 
art, Enterpriſes of great piib and moment. Shaksp. 6. The quinteſ- 
e; the chief part. $2 
Pr'TH14as, or PiThi'Tses [with meterologiſts] the name of a comet, 
or rather meteor, of the form of a tub; of which there are divers kinds, 
viz. ſome of an oval figure, others like a tun or barrel ſer perpendicular, 
and ſome like one inclined or cut ſhort; others having a hairy train or 


\ buſh, &c; 


Pr'THILY, adv. [of pithy] with firength; with cogency, with force; 
ſtrongly, vigorouſly, with energy. | Es 
PrTHLESs, adj. [of pith! 1. Dry, faint, inſipid, having no pith, 
d vine. 
Shakeſpeare, 2. Wanting energy or force. oy 4 

Prrnx. 1. Full of pith or marrow, confiſting of pith. The pithy 
_ Grew, 2. Subſtantial, full of good matter; itrong, forcible, ener- 
Gs EBERT i 1 3 fs | 

Pi'THINESs, pithy, fulneſs of pith ; alſo ſubſtantialneſs, fulneſs of good 
matter, energy, ſtrength. : . | : 

Pr'T1aBLs [pitoyatle, Fr.] to be pitied, deſerving pity. 4rrerbury. 
P1'TiFuL [of pizy and full] 1. Inclined to pity, tender-heatted, com- 
paſſionate, merciful. 2. That deſerves pity, woful, melancholy, mo- 

ving Compaſſion, 3. Paltry, deſpicable, ſorry, mean. IR 

P1'TIFULLY, adv. ¶ pi leyablement, Fr.] 1. Mournfully, in a mannet 
that moves compaſſion. 2. Contemptibly, deſpicably, meanly. 
Pr'rirurxxss [of pity and ful] 1. Propenſeneſs to pity, tenderneſs, 
compaſſion. Sidney. 2. Meanneſs, deſpicableneſs, contemptibleneſs. 

PrTILESLY, adv. [of piſileſi] without mercy. | 

'TILESNEgss [of 5 unmercifulneſs. 

Pr'T1LEss, aj. (of pity] unmerciful, wanting pity. _ | 
PITT a"crum [Tww7axior, Gr.] a ſmall cloth ſpread with ſalve, to be 
laid on a part affected. | | * 
PriTTance [prtance, Fr. pietanxa, It.] 1. Properly a ſmall portion of 
vict uals allowed to monks or others for a meal; ſhort commons; alſo a 

ſmall part of any thing. 2. A ſmall portion. | 

PiTuU'iTa, Lat. phlegm or rheum, ſnivel, &c. It is one of the four 
humours in the bodies of animals, on which their temperament is ſup- 
poſed to depend. See PaLEcM. 5 | 
PiTu'iTaty G/and [in anatomy] a gland in the brain, of the ſize of 
a large pea, in the ſella of the os iphencides. 8 

Pir vir x, ſub/t. ¶ pituite, Fr. pituita, Lat.] phlegm. Arbutbnot. | 

PrTu'tTovs, adj. [pituitoſo, It. pituiteux, Fr. of pituit Jus, Lat.] full 
of phlegm, confiſting of phlegm. Pztuztcus and watery humours. 
Brown. | NS | | 

PiTv'1TousNess [of pi/uitous] phlegmatic nay: 

Pi'Ty Ee Fr. pieta, It piedaa, op.] 1. Compaſſion, concern ſym- 
pathy with miſery, tenderneſs for pain or uneaſinefs. 2. A ground of 
Pity, a ſubject of pity or of grief. | 5 

To Pity, werb ad. ¶ pitoyer, Fr.] to compaſſionate miſery, to regard 
with tendernels on account of unnappineſs 5 0 

Jo Pirv, verb neut. to take pity, or have compaſſion of. I will not 
pity nor ſpare, Jeremiah. i d 3 

PiTY'rIAs1s, Lat. [mwrvgacs, of vrrufo, Gr. bran] the falling of 
dandriff, or ſcurf from the head. 3 N 

PiTYRO'1DES [TiTvponiang, Gr.] a kind of ſettling in urine like bran. 

_ Pryor f pivot, Fr.] a pin on which any thing turns a foot or thue of 

iron, &c. uſually made in a conical form, or tern, inating in a point, 

whereby a body intended to turn round, bears on another fixed at reſt, 
and performs its circumvolutions. 3 > 

Piu, It. ſin maſic — a little more, it encreaſes the ſtrength of 
the ſignification of the word it is joined with. | | 

Pix, /ubſt. [pixis, Lat.] a little cheſt or box, in which the conſecra- 
ted hoſt is kept in Roman catholic countries. Hanmer. 

 Pr'zzLE [prob of piſs, q. d. piſcle, pifle. Minſhew ; or of peſe, Du. a 
nerve, whence peſarick, Du. a pizzle ; urleſs you had rather derive it 
from peitſcy, H. Ger. a ſcourge, for which bulls pizzles were uſed] che 
griſtly part of che penis of an ni. nal. | | 

PLa'caBLE, Sp. [placatile, I. of placabilis, Lat.] willing, poſſible or 
eaſy to be pacified or appeaſed. Hale. 5 

PLacaB1r'LiTY, or PLa'CABLENEss [of placable] eaſineſs to be ap- 
peaſed, poſibility or willingneſs to be appeaſed. FE 

Pra'carp, or PLaca'sT [plackaert, Du. placard, Fr. placardo, It.] 
a leaf or ſheet of paper ſtretehed, or applied, upon a wall or poſt: In 
Holland, it is an ed t, manifeſto or proclamation; alſo it is uſed for a 
writing of ſafe conduct: In France, it is a table wherein laws, orders, 
Sc. are written and hung up. | | | | 

PLacard [in architecture] the decoration of the door of an apart- 
ment; conſiſting of a chambranle crowned with its frize or gorge, and 
its corniche ſometimes ſupported with conſoles. 

PLacarp [in our old cuſtoms] a licence whereby a perſon is permit- 
ted to ſhoot a gun, or to uſe. unlawful gan es. 

To PLa'caTE, verb act. [placo, Lat) to appeaſe, to reconcile. This 
word is ſtill uſed in Scotland. f 

Place [ plæc or place, Sax. plaeſte, Du. O. and L. Ger. platz, H. Ger. 
place, Fr. of p/a/a, Sp. piaxxa, It. from plateau, Lat. of TAaTrRa, Or.] 
1. Particular portion of ſpace or room, in which any thing is. 2. Lo- 
cality, ubiety, local relation, Place is the relation of diſtance betwixt 
any thing and any two or more points conſidered as keeping the ſame 
4 one with another, and ſo as at reſt. 3. Local exiſtence. The 
earth and the heaven fled away, and there was found no place for them. 
Revelations. 4. Space in general. She all p/ace within herſelf confines. 
Davies. 5. Separate room. 6. A ſeat, reſidence, manſion. 7. Of- 
fice, publie character or employment. 8. A of a book, paſſage 
in writing. 9. Ordinal relation. Let the eye be ſatisfied in the firſt 
place. Dryden.” 10. Exiſtence, tate of being, validity, ſtate of actual 
operation, They take place in the ſtouteſt natures. Bacor. 11. Rank, 
order of priority. 12. Precedence, priority. This ſenſe is commonly 
uſed in the phraſe take place. 13. Room, way, ſpace for appearing or 
acting given by ceſlion, not oppoſition. 14. Ground room. There is 
no place of doubting. Hammond. : BE . 

Pack [in optics] is the point to which the oe refers an object. 
Pracx dei naturaliſts] is ſometimes taken for that portion of 1 — 


\ 


PLA 
ſpace which is poſſeſſed by and com hended within the material world, 
and which is thereby diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the expanſion. | 

PLACE of Radiation [in optics] is the interval, or ſpace of the medium, 
or tranſparent body, thro' which any viſible object radiates. - 

Prack [with philoſophers] that part of immoveable ſpace which any 
body poſſefles ; and why not alſo of any soul? RES * 

Abjelute Pl AE [with philoſophers] is that part of infinite and im- 
moveable ſpace which a body poſſeſſes ; called alſo primary place. 

Relative PLacs [in wm mf is the ſpace it poſſeſſes with regard 
to other adjacent Med called alſo ſecondary place. 

Pact of the Sun or Planet [in aſtronomy} is the ſign and degree of 
the zodiac which the planet is in; or it is that degree of the ecliptic rec- 
koned from the beginning of Aries, which is cut by the planet's circle of 
longitude. 

. Pract [in aſtronomy] a point in the ſtarry heavens, which 
is found by a right line paſſing from the eye of the ſpectator, terminated 
at the other — among the fixed ſtars. f : 

Eccentric Pac [of a planet in its orbit] is the place or point of its 
orbit wherein'a planet would appear if ſeen from the ſun. 


Heliocentric Pact [of a planet] is the point of the ecliptic, to which 


a planet viewed from the ſun is referred. 4: F 

Geocentric Pact [of a planet] is that point of the ecliptic, to which 

a planet viewed from the earth is referred. | 

Regular Pl ack [in fortification] is one whoſe angles and ſides are 

every where equal. | | 

Irregular Place ſin fortification] is one whoſe angles and ſides are 

unequal. 

| pe of Arms, a ſtrong city or town, where the chief magazine of 

an army is kept. | 
Pac of Arms [in a city] is a large open ſpot of ground where the 
garriſon holds its rendezvous upon reviews, andin caſes of alarm, to re- 
ceive orders from the governer. 

Pract of Arms [in a ſiege] is a large ne covered from the enemy, 
where the ſoldiers are kept ready to fuſtain thoſe who work in the 
trenches, and to be commanded to places where they are wanted. 

Prack of Arms particular [in a garriſon] is a place near every 

baſtion, where the ſoldiers are ſent from the grand place to the quar- 
= aligned them, to relieve thoſe that are either npon the guard, or in 
hr, | 
3 of Arms [without] is a place allowed to the covert way for the 
planting of cannon, to oblige thoſe who advance in their approaches to 
retire. 


PLace of Arms ſin a camp] is a large ſpace at the head of the camp, 


for the army to be ranged in and drawn up in battalia. 
To Pracx, werb act. [placer, Fr.] 1. To order, to diſpoſe, to put, to lay 
or ſet in any place, rank or condition. 2. To hx, to ſettle, to eſtabliſh. 
3. To put out at intereſt. 8 | | 

Pr cER [of place] one that places. Spenſer. 

PLace'xTa, Lat. a cake, &c. | | 
Prack xTA Uterina [in anatomy] a ſoſtiſſt maſs found in the womb 
of pregnant women, which ſerves to convey nouriſhment to the child in 
the womb, and is taken out after the birth. See EmBRyo, FaLLoPlan 
Tubes and Uns1Lical Chord. 

PLA c [placidus, Lat.] 1. Gentle, patient, quiet, not turbulent. The 
more placid motion of the ſpirits. Bacon. 2. Soft, kind, mild. That 
placid aſpect and meek regard. Milton. 95 
Pr clip, adv. E placid] mildly, gently. Boyle. 

PLa'cidxess [of placid] peaceableneſs, quietneſs. _ 

PLa'cit, fub/t. | placitum,' Lat.] decree, determination. We ſpend 
time in defence of their placits, Glanville. | 

PLa'c&ET, or PLaQUET, a woman's petticoat. 

PLaDaRO'Ma, or PLADARO'SIS [TAzJaguore, of g-, Gr. to moiſt] 
exceſſive moilture or weakneſs; alto a little ſoft ſwelling growing under the 
eye-lids. Gorreus (who calls it pladarotes) ſays, ** it is an affection of 
the internal part of the eye lids, ariſing from certain /of? and ſmooth bo- 
dies growing there, and that from hence the diſeaſe takes its name.“ 


PLa'roxd, or PLA“ Tro [in architecture] the cieling of a room, 


whether it be flat or arched, lined with plaiſter or joiner's work, and 
frequently enriched with paintings ; alſo the bottom of the projecture of 
the larmier of the corniche, called alſo the /. | | 

PA GARIsMu [of plagiarivs, Lat.] the ſtealing other people's works, 
and publiſhing them as one's own. | 

PLA“ CCIAR V, hab. [plagiaire, Fr. plagiario, It. and Sp, of plagiarins, 
e Lat.] 1. A book thief, one who ſteals the thoughts or writings 
of another; in the ſenſe it is now generally taken ; though originally it 
ſignified a ſtealer of men, women, or children; a kidmpper. 2. The 
crime of literary theft. Obſolete, 

Pracu [page, Dan. and Teut. plaga, Su. plaghe, Du. and Goth. 
all in the latter ſenſe ; p/aga, Lat. nayn, Gr.] 1. A very acute, deſtruc- 
tive, contagious and malignant diſeaſe, called otherwiſe a peſtilence. 2, 
State of miſery. 3. Perplexity, vexation, embarraſſment. "I's the 
time's p/ague, when madmen lead the blind. Shakeſpeare. 

To PLacue, verb ach. [plage, Dan. plaga, Su. plagen, Ger. and Du.] 
1. To infect with peſtilence. 2. To vex, to teaze, to torment, to af- 
flict, to make uneaſy, to diſturd. Plagued into a compliance. Col- 
lier. | | | 

Pau, adv. [of flag) vexatiouſly, curſedly, tormentingly, 
horridly. A low word. He has me ſo plaguily under his laſh. Dryden. 

Pl Gun, adj. [of plague] troubleſome, vexatious, tormenting. A 
low word. | | 

Pl aice [j/e, Fr. plate, Du.] a flat fiſh. Of flat fiſh there are ſoles, 
flowkes, dabs, and plaice. Carew. 

PLaib, fub/t. a 15+ pov or variegated cloth, an outer looſe weed, worn 
(before the late act of parliament forbidding the uſe of it) by the High- 
landers in — 2 

 PLain, jubft. [ plaine, Fr. pianura, It. planities, Lat.] an even, o 
flat ground; Pi a field of (adds. f | 1 5 . 

PLAain, adj. Fr. [piano, It. plano, Port. planus, Lat.] 1. Even, ſmooth, 
flat, free from protuberances or excreſcences ; in this ſenſe, eſpecially 
in philoſophical ahi 1 it is frequently written plane. 2. Simple, 
without ornament. Plain without pomp, and rich without a ſhow. 
Dryden. 3. Manifeſt, evident, clear, not obſcure, I can make the 
difference more plain. Dryden. 4. Artleſs, not ſubtile, not ſpecious, 
not learned, fimple. Many plain, yet pious chriſtians. Hooker. 5. 
Sincere, downright, homely, honeſtly yough, open, not ſoft in lan- 
guage, Give me leave to be plain with you, Bacon. 6, Mere, bare. 


PLA 


viled you in a plain accent, was a plain knave. $3.4... 


Not varied by much art. A plaining ſong, plain-fins; er. 
3 ö e een, 
PLain, adv. 1. Not obſcurely. 2. Diſtinctly, 
ſtring of his tongue was looſed and he ſpake plain. 
ply, with __ ſincerity. A plain ſpoken 
PLain [in heraldry} it is a maxim, that t th 
to 2 _ the moſt noble. Te 
LAIN Number [in arithmetic] a number that ma | 
multiplication of — numbers 5 into another. ee by the 
To PLain, verb ad. [from the ſubſt] to level, to make even 
piece having his guard of pioneers to plain the ways. Hayward. Every 
To PLain, verb neut. [plaindre, je plains, Fr.] to complain 
ment, to wail. But more I plain, I feel my woes the more. 64 fag 
PLAI'NDEALING, adj. [of plain and deal] acting without ut. 
plaindealing innocence. L'Eftrarge. ar 
Pla"inDEALING, b. management without art, Artleſ; 
Too much plaindtaling for a ſtateſman. Denham, 
Prix Place [in ancient geometry] a geometrical loc 
right line, or a circle, in oppoſition to a id place, 
parabola, or hyperbola. | 
PLain Problem [with mathematicians] ſuch an one as canno 
geometrically, but by the interſection either of a right line © 
or — the eee of two circles. | 
LAIN Chart [in navigation] a plan or chart having the degrees 
gitude thereon, made — a ders of the latitods, as to n 
Praix Sailing [with navigators] the method of failing by a plain 


articulately. | 
St. Mars. 4 The 
rſon. Addiſon . 


e plainer the coat, 


dealing. 


Ocus Which was a 
Which was an llipfis, 


t be ſolyed 
r a circle, 


chart. | 
PLain Scale [with navigators] a thin ruler on which are delinezteg 
lines of chords, ſigns and tangents, uſed for various — 
PLain Table, an inſtrument uſed by ſurveyors of land. See Plan 


PLAYNLY, adv, [of lain] 1. Level, flatly, evenly. 2. Not ſubtill 
not ſpeciouſly. 3. Without ornament. 4. Evidently, not obſcnrel? 
manifeſtly. Plainly ſet down in ſcripture. Hooker 5. Without gos, 
intelligibly. Dealing p/ai»ly with me in the matter. Pepe. 6. Lin. 
cerely, frankly, in earneſt, fairly. And at laſt plainly run to a ſafe 
place. Clarendon. | | 

PLarnness [of plain] 1. Evenneſs, flatneſs, levelneſs. 2. Want of 
ſhew or ornament, unadorned:efs. 3. Manifeſtneſs, 4. Openneſs 
rough ſincerity. His f/ainneſs and honeſty. Sidney. £ Artleſſneſs 
ſimplicity. Unthinking p/airnef5 fo o'erſpreads thy mind. Dryden. ; 

PLaixnT [plainte, Fr. planto, Sp.] a complaint, lamentation, lament. 
Bootleſs are paints and cureleſs are my wounds. Shakeſpeare. 2. Ex- 
probation of inju y. There are three juſt grounds of war with Spain; 
one of plaint, two upon defence. Bacon. 3. Expreſſion of forrow. 
How many childrens p/aints and mothers cries. Daniel. 8 

PLainT [in law] is the cauſe for which the plaintiff doth complain 
againſt the defendant, for which he doth obtain the king's writ; alſo 
the exhibiting in writing, any action, perſonal or real. 

PLa1NTFUL, @4j. [of plaint and full] complaining, audibly forrow- 
2 To what a ſea of miſeries my p/aintful tongue doth lead me? 
dney. . | | 

Pra xrirr, ſubſt. [plaintif, Fr.] a complainant, he that commences 
a ſuit of law againſt another. Oppoſed to defendant. 

PLAINTIFF, adj. [plaintif, Fr.] complaining. A word not in ufe, 
Firſt fruit of death lies p/aintiff of a wound. Prior. 


PLAr'NTIVE, adj. [of plarntif, Fr.] complaining, lamenting, expreſ- _ 


five of forrow. His careful mother heard the p/aintive ſound. Dryden. 


Praix-wokk, ſub/?t. [of plain and work] needlework, as diftinguiſh- 
ed from embroidery ; the common practice of ſewing or making linen 
garments. | | | 

PLA1'STER [explaſirum, Lat. of ewnMzrew, Gr. mortar, plaiſter of Pa- 
ris, loam, &c. plaeſter, Du. O. and L. Ger. pla, C. Br. paler, Su. 
plane, Sax. paatter, H. Ger. tho' the latter ſignifies likewiſe the pave- 
ment of the ſtreet] a medicament to be laid upon a ſore, Cc. 

To PraisrER [platrer, Fr. emplaſiar, Sp. to patch up a wall, plat- 
ftern Du. and L. Ger. pflaſtern, H. Ger. tho' the latter ſignifies likewiſe 

ave] to daub with plaiſter or mortar. See PLASTER. 


to b | 
PrAT'sTEN ERS, were incorporated about the year 1500. Their arms 


are azure on a chevron ingrail'd, or, between a trowel and two hatches 
handles of the ſecond. Heads argent in chief, and a treble bruſh in baſe 
proper, a roſe gules, ſeeded or, entre two fleurs de lis of the frft, The 
crelt, a dexter arm and hand, holding a hatchet proper. The {up- 
porn two epimachus's, their necks purfled, and the {lip of their bel- 
ies or, beaked /able, and wings nah a upwards gules. Their 
1s on the north ſide of Addle-fireet, near Philip-Lane, London. 
PLaiT, H. [ pli, Fr. corrupted from plight or plyght, from to th, 


to fold] a fold in a garment, a double. 


To PLair, ver ad. [from the ſubſt. prob. of plifer, Fr. or plico, 
Lat. or rather of geploijer, Du. plaited, or of plethu, C. Br.] 1. To lay 
in plaits or folds, to fold, to double. 2. To weave, to braid. 3. To 
entangle, to involve. Time ſhall unfold what plaited cunning hides. 
Shakeſpeare. | 

PLar'TER [of plait] he that plaits. 

PLAN, Fr. [piano, It. of planum, Lat.] 1. A draught, 
deſign of any place or work; ichnography, form of any t 
on paper. 2. A ſcheme, a form, a model in general. 

Geometrical PLAN, is one, in which the folid and vacant parts are IG 
preſented in their natural proportion. . 

Raiſed PAN, is one, where the elevation or upright is ſhown upon 
the geometrical plan, ſo as to hide the diſtribution. — 

Perſpecbive PLAN, is one, conducted and exhibited by degradations 
diminutions, according to the rules of perſpective. ; 1 

To PLan, verb a#. [from the _— to ſcheme, to form in deſign. 
And plan with all thy arts the ſcene of tate. Pope. 3 
: PART, adj, [planarius, Lat.] pertaining to A plane; plain, even, 
mooth, g 01 
- PLance'st [in architecture] the under part of the corona or drip: 
making the ſuperior part of the cornice between two eymatiums. ies 

Pra'xncns, Fr. a plank or board. Some are belt for plancheſs, © 
deal ; ſome for tables, Mortimer. : lar lan- 

Pr Ax E, /ub/t. [ planus, Lat. plain is commonly uſed in pops lie 

1 ſarface whole parts N 
guage, and plane in geometry] 1. A pos or leve diner $00 
even between its extremities. 2. [Plan, It. plane, Fr.] 230 
to ſmooth boards with. To 


round-plot ; 2 
ing laid down 


duced by che 


Lead, 
whe. e 


* * 70, 


P IL. A 


Fr. of complano, Lat.] 3 to level, 


To Prat 45 2. To ſmooth with a W 


h from inequalities. Arbutbnot. 
2 even, ſmooth; nes» plac yu 
Hrizomal PLanE [in proſpective ne palkng cron h the ſpec- 

tator's ce parallel to to the horizon, cutting the perſpective plane, when 


pendicular ogy pers; at right angles. 
50 fe of Gravitation, or PLANE Gravity, is a plane ſuppoſed to 


paſs through the center af ravity the body, and in the direction of 


its tendency's that is per icular to the horizon, 
a of Reflection ¶ in catoptrics] is a plane which paſſes through the 
incident and refracted ray. 


Canerrical PLANE, is one, all the of which lie even between its 
— or bound lines, and it is the ſhorteſt extenſion from one line 
another. 
1 PraxE {ip perſpective] is a plane paſſing through the 
far 5 4 to the geometrical plane, and uſually par bs 


1 2 of the Heropter (in optics] a plane which paſſes thro* the 10 
ropter, and is perpendicular to a plane paſſing through the opticis 


00h ant, Pans [in perſpeBtive] is any plane firuae in the horizontal 
ane, whoſe repreſentation is required. 

Pang Tree | platanus, Lat. plane, platane, Fr.] a kind of tall tree, 
generally ſuppoſed to be introduced into by che great lord chan- 
cellor Bacon. Miller. 

Planer [ planette, Fr. pianeta, It. planata , Sp. Pros Lat. e 
of mau, Gr. to err or wander] a wandering ſtar. See PLARETs. 

Pra uETAR T, @dj. ¶ planetaire, Fr. planetaris, of planeta, Lat. a pla- 
net] 1. Pertaining to the planets. Their planerary motions and aſpects. 
1;lon. 2. Under the denomination or 2 influence of ſome pla- 
net. I was born in the p/azetary hour of Saturn. Addiſon. z. Pro- 

planets. As if we were villains by an enforced obedience 
of planetary NGO Shake peare. 4. Having the nature of a' planet, 
erratic. 

PLANE' richt, aj. [of planet] — to e The eclipſes 
of fun and moon, conj unctions and oppoſitions planetical. 'Brown, 

PLANET Struck [of urns and ef . afflatus, Lac] blaſted ; 
alſo ſtunned or amazed. 

PLa'NgTs, are wandering opaque bodies that receive light from the 


ſun, and reflect it; for there is none of the planets, except the ſun, chat 


ſuines with his own light, but he enlightens the planets. 

All the planets have, beſides their motion round the fun, which makes 
their year, alſo a motion round their own axes, which makes their day; 
as the earth's.revolving ſo makes our day and night. It is more than 
probable, that the diameters of the planets are 4 er than their axes: 
we know it is ſo in our earth; and Flamftead aflina found ir to be 
{ in Jupiter. Sir Iſaac Newton aſſerts our — s equatorial diameter 
to exceed the other about thirty four miles; and indeed, elſe the motion 

of the earth would make the fea rife ſo high at the equator, as to drown 
rs parts thereabouts. Harris. Sir Isaac NewrTov, in his principia, 

hasfully ſhewn, chat they are not moved (as ſome vainly imagined) by 
corporeal vortices; but that the primary planets move round the ſun in 


alizjes, that have one of their foci in gs. centre of the fun, and are re- yn. 


tained in their orbits by the force of grauity regarding the ſun, and which 
acts in reciprocal. 


And that the E ary planets move in elliz/es that have one of their 


2 2 center of che primary, and are retained in their orbits by the 


of gravity regarding the primary, and which acts (as before) in a 
—— proportion to N uare of cheir diſtance from the primary; 
that BoTH detceribe areas {by lines drawn, to their reſpective centers) pro- 
portional to the times. And laſtiy, that in both, the times of revolution 
ne in a ſeſquiplicate proportion to the diſtances from the reſpective bo- 
dies round which they move. 
PraxiroT d, adj. {of pony lain, and Stun, Late a leaf; ſpo- 
ken of 2 made up 0 
cen ole face is and ja 8 
Dee 85 oy rough. and jagged, a 
Praun LoQuY [ Lat. 1 the 20 of ſpeaking plainly: 


PLaxime TRICAL, — Tor planmery] Freaining to the menſuration 
&p ne furfaces.” - 


uſually Unaven, #6 


VIuI TAT bier, Pr. ef Planar, Lat. and peeps, Gr. to. 


name the men ſur ation of plane ſorfaces. 
Fbauirr'ralous Flower f of 'planys; Lat. aud ee Gr. a leaf 

15 leaved, as when theſe ſmall flowery are hollow only at way bottom, 

at upwards, as in dandelion, ſuccory, C. 

To PlA'xish, verb a#. E, Plenir, Fr.] to poliſh, 0 ſinooth. 

Awerd uſed among artificers. 


PLA'NISHING, part ach. lain or even a8 
x6, part e plan} making e penn 


1 filverſmi 6 
NISPHERE paniſphorium, 0 us, . and ap Gr. ] a 
ſphere { , 7—.— one or boch Nabe 


projected on a ſurface, a 
3 4 Is * Hana, It. Piece of 


ANKE — * 
um ber for earpentry or — 1a ck ſtrong board. 
PLanx upon Plank [in ſea language] i is when other planks are laid 


on a thip's Hide after ſhe is built. 


Te Praxa, gembiarr; [from the Gbſt.] to cover or lay with lanks. 
Plank ch che ground over it. BC : 
wi ane vo, pf a. [of Plast; Planchant, Fr. flooring or covering 
P 
"FranocontGan;iod, rofl plakni, blain; and conus, Lat, a cone] level 
On one fide and conical on others. Some few are Plansconical, whoſe © 
ies is in part level berween bath ends. Grew, 


Pla'no C 
avs 2 Glaſi, is a glaſs, one of whoſe ſurfacesin convex, ws © 


2 — ung, Sax. plant pg, 28 L. 025 mers 2 Ger. 
Penta, pr anta, ort a t. 1 
— from ſeed, any vegetable Todos. Plant is à general — 
under Which are compriſed al 3 bodies, as trees, ſhrubs, and 
herbe; it is an of a root, and commonly a 
ally leaves, & hem, Stanches and flowers: 2. A 
0 A men haunts the foreſt Wat abuſes 9 oung plants with car- 
Fea. on Que backs. Cholyſpeare." 3: [Pianto, I. plamie, Da. 
Ne, Lat} dle ofthe:foot. -- 
pers LANTsS, Which are ſuch as either totally want both bones 
— z Or ſeem to do fo, in that no flower or Fe diſco- 
dee mole, b. wd i, Oe, Tl. 


create, to generate, to produce. 


rtion to the ſquare of the diltance from the fun. | 


1 7 0 ſet together in cireular rows 


PLA 


TO Hams, wh at. 22 Fr. piantare, It. ood, Sp. and Poft. 
e Brit. Planto, t. Mante, Dan. plonea, Su 2 or plan- 
clan, Sax. planten, Du. O. and L. Ger. p!lautzen, H. Ger. ] 1. To ſet 
trees or herbs in the gronnd in order to grow, to cultivate. Plant not 
thee a grove of any near unto the altar. Deuteronomy. 2. To pro- 

It * choler, plameth anger. 
Shakeſpeare. 3. To place, to fix. o ſettle, to eſtabliſh, to to people 
a country; as, to laut a colony. 5g. To fill or adorn with ſomething 
planted ; as, he Planted the garden. 6. * dire properly ; z as, to 
plant a cannon. + 


Para, Lat, (in anatomy] the loweſ part or ſole of the foot of a 
man: 


PLa'"NTAGE [plantags; Lat.] an herb: As true as ſteel, as plantagrto 
the moon. Shake PI 5 : Ny es 
PLa'nTAIN, [piantagine, It. of platrays, Lat.] 1. An herb. 2. 


A tree in the Welt Indies, which bears an efculent fruit. 


PAN Tal, adj. [of plant] pertaining to plants. Plantal \germing- | 
tions. Glanville, 


 Pra'ntas, a me, Fr. of la tarts, Lat. nn to the 
fole of the 8 .* . g a 


PLANTA'R1S, Lat. [1 atom] a maſts of the tarſus, Rom its ten 


dons, which is extended in the ſole of the foot. It takes its riſe from 
the back of the outermoſt knob of the inferior appendage of the thigh 


wig and is inſerted on both ſides of the firſt internode of ench er 


1 110. beiaslarieur, It. of plantatio, from plants, Lat, to plant] 
1. The act or practice of planting. '2. The place planted. 3. A co- 


lony or ſettlement of a people in a foreign'eonntry.” 4. A ſpot of ground, 


which fome planter or perſon, arrived in a new colony, pitched on to 
cultivate and till for his on uſe. 5. Introduction, eſtabliſhment. From | 
the firſt plantation of chriſtianity in this iſland. K. Charles. 
 PLa'nrer [planteur, Fr. piantatore, It. of plantator, Lat:] 1. One 
who plants, one who ſets, ſows, or cultivates. 2. One who cultivates 
ground in the Weſt Indian colonies. 3. One who introduces or diſſe- 
minates. 'The firſt p/anters of chriſtianity. Addi/on. 

PLANT! GEROUS {of Mawtiget, of Hears] a plant, and gero, Lat. to 
bear] bearing. 
PLa TUNG, FOR act. Lolantant, Fr. of Lat! Putting Plane into the 
earth. 

 PLa'nTiNG with architects ſignifies the diſpoſing the firft courſes of 
ſolid ſtone on £ maſonry of e foundation, laid — according we 
meaſures with all poſſible — 

PLA'NTULA Seminalis ¶ with botaniſts] the little herb chat Hes, as it 
were, in an embryo, or in miniature in 33 

PLasRH [plaſch, Du. platz, Dan.] 1. A place full of finding water, a 

uddle. Many plaſbes that they had repaired to; were dry. Bacon. 2. 

1 From to p] branch partly cut off, and bound to other branches. In 
the p/a/zing your quick, avoid lay ing of it too low and too thick, "which 
makes the ſap run all into the ſhoots, and leaves the pale: without nou- 
riſhment. Mortimer. 

To PL asn, verb ag. [of plaſchen, Du.] T. To daſh with water. 2. 
{Pleer, Fr.] to interweave branches. Plant and plaſb quickſets. Eve- 


PLa'sHING, cart; act. [of plaſh, with huſbandmen] bending « and inters 

the boughs in hedges to thicken them. 

PLa'say, adj. [of plaſb] full of plaſhes, puddles, or ſtanding waters. 

3 9 4 [ plaſma, Lat. Sarg, of m\zogu, Gr. to form] a mould for 

metals, a matrix in which any thin ng is caſt or formed. The ſhells 
— as plaſms or moulds to this ſand. Woodward, 

To PLa'sr8R, verb aft. [plaftrer, plätrer, Fr. Jt To pay ordaub 
walls, cielings, &c. with plaſter, to overlay as W plaſter: *'2. To co- 
ver wich a medicated{plafier. 

PLASTER [plaſtre, platre, Fr. of zXa5®-, Gr. formed or faſhioned! 

A fort of mortar for plaſtering, being a ſubſtance made of water and ens 
abſorbent matter, ſuch as or lime well pulveriſed, with which walls 
are overlaid or figures "eaſt; 2. ¶ Emplaſtrum, Lat. formerly emplaſier in 
Eogliſh;/ This is s ſometitnes Written p/nrſier, tho” plaſter is better] a glu- 
den, or adheſive aldi a medicate ene to be clapt an any ol 
or * 

| —.— of Parc, a fol oe of hv re of. a limeſtane, uſed in 
moulding, making ſtatues, bailing, and many other uſes: 

Pix. ans 255 pldtrier, Fr. 1. One who plaſters walls; 2. 
One who forms in plaſter or 1 
Fates by addition, per the earver by ſubtraciion. Motton. 

PLN STEIN {of platrer, Fr.]: daw bing walls over with plaſter. ID 

PA' sr [wagtine;, of mxzogow, Gr. to form] havin 1 power't to 
give form, ſeilful in forming or making ſtatues of earth, 

Pt asTic Vertue, à power of forming or faſhioning any thing. A 
term invented by naturaliſts ro exproks * the ſeulty of generation or vege- 
tation. 
 Pra'srrics, Lat. [nixrun, of wires; Gr. to form] a- branch of ſculp- 
ture, —.— - art o forming figures of men, birds, beaſts, plants, Oc. in 

laſter, eg Wan | 
f PLasro'oraPity [wWharaypabia, of , form, and paw, Gr. to 
treat of 1 a treatiſe of plaſtic, or of the art of forming figures into pla- 
Fg, 


PA“ sr Rox, Fr, [piaftrone, It. ] a feneing maſter s breaſt-leather, ſtuffed, 


The * makes his f. 


for his ſcholars to pai df” 
* PLaT, verb a# * ＋ plait] to weave, to make by textare. A 
8 mi 2 hair is platted: Addifor, 
1 855 — properly plot; plor, Sax.) a ſmall-piece of ground, 


ugh banks oe Nodes and plats of willow. Spectator. 
Fa ann Fd Fr. [platanus, Lat}. the plane tree. Under a platanes 
Mile 

PAT Veins 8 ie, certain veins on each ſhoulder, where he 
15 uſuall 

rere Waagen N flat, ſquare moulding, the height of 
which does m its projeQure 
PLAT-BAND A pew a borderor bed of flowers along a wal. 
or the ſide of a 
N F Ha [in architecture] che Ults or fillets between 

flu lamns. 

PPATE (plate, Du. plague, from the Fr. plat, flat, or lar, a meſs or 
diſh of Mctuals, or a x aflat piece of metal, or {lartth, Sp. in the 
70 ſignification] 1. A flat, broad piece of metal. 2. Armour of plates. 

4 4 5 piere d both * 42 mail. Spen/er. 3. [ Plat, Fr. 


alta, 


? 


PL A 
piatta, It.] 1. A ſmall and ſhallow table-diſh of metal, He. on which meat 
is eaten. 4. [Plata, Sp.] wrought filver veſſels, &c, They carried 
away the plate. Knolles. 5. Plate fleet, e. g. When the plate fleet comes in 
(vulgar expreſſion) Ihen money comes in. Evidently with alluſion to the 
plate fleet coming home to Spain from the Weſt Indies. 

To PLaT, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To cover over with a plate 
of metal. Plated with gold. Arbuthnot. 2. To arm with plates. Why 
plated in habiliments of war? Shakeſpeare. 3. To beat into plates or la- 
minæ. A thinned or p/ated body. Newton, 

PLa'rex [platine, Fr. with printers] the plate of a printing-preſs, the 
flat part of the preſs whereby the impreſſion is made. 


Prarzs [in heraldry] round flat pieces of ſilver, without any imprel- | 


ſion on them, but as it were formed ready to receive it. 
PLATFORM [plateforme, Fr. piattaforma, It.] 1. A draught or deſign, 
a ſketch of any thing horizontally delineated, the ichnography of a build- 
ing. 2. A place laid out after any model. And halt the p/arform juſt 
reflects the other. Pope. 3. A ſcheme, a plan in general. Conformable 
to the platform of Geneva. Hooker, 4. [In architecture] the cieling or 
roof * chamber or other room, &c. the ſame as it. 

Pra“ rroxu [in architecture] a row of beams which ſupport the tim- 
ber-work of a roof, and lie on the top of the wall, where the entablature 
ought to be raiſed; alſo a kind of terraſs-walk on the top of a building. 

Plarroku [in military affairs] a level place before a fortification, a 
plain place prepared on the ramparts, to raiſe a battery of cannons upon. 

PLATFORM [in a ſhip of war] a place on the lower deck abaft the 
main maſt, and round about the main capſtan, before the cock- pit, cal- 
led alſo the orlape, where the wounded men are taken care of. 

PLaTo'x1c [of Plato] pertaining to Plato and his doctrines. 


PLaTonic Bodies [in geometry] are the five regular bodies, dix. the 


tetrahedron, the cube, the octahedron, the dodecahedron, and the ico- 

ſihedron. | 

| PLaTonic Lowe [ſo called of Plato, the divine philoſopher] a pure 
| ſpiritual affection, ſubſiſting between the different ſexes, abſtracted | £65 


all carnal appetites and fruition, regarding no other object butihe mind 


and its deauties. FN ON ILL 
PLaTtonic Year, in every 36ccoth year, at what time ſome philoſo- 


phers fancied that all perſons and things ſhall return to the ſame ſtate as 


they now are in. | = 
PL a'Tonism, the doctrine and ſentiments of Plato and his followers, 
in reſpect to philoſophy. | | 
PLaro'w1sT, one that holds the tenets or principles of Plato. | 
PraToo'n {in military affairs. A corruption of pelaton, Fr.] a ſmall 


ſquare body of 40 or 50 men, drawn out of a battalion of foot, when - 


formed into the hollow ſquare ; to ſtrengthen the angles. Platoons are 
likewiſe placed between the ſquadrons of horſe to tuſtain them ; or in 
ambuſcades, ſtreights, or defiles, &c. | | 
Pars [in a rip) are flat ropes made of rope yarn, to keep a cable 
from galling. _ | 

Pua'TTER [| un plat debois, Fr.] a broad large diſh, generally of 
| Earth. | „ 
PL'aTTER-FACED, broad-faced, 4 | 
 Pratyco'rla, Lat. [mMervxopa, Gr. a dilatation of the pupil] a di- 
ſtemper of the eye ſo called; tis oppoſed to ariaſis or contractions. 
GorR mus. | | 


PLaTYCor1a'sls, Lat. [of mAztvzozac, Gr.] the ſame as platycoria; 


which ſee. 

PLav'pir, or PLav'vitE, ſubſt. [a word derived from the Latin plau- 
dite, i. e. clap your hands; the demand of applauſe made by the player 
when he left the ſtage] a clapping of hands in token of applauſe or ap- 
Probation of an action. The laſt p/audit to expect. Denham. 
 PrLav's1BLENESS, or PLaAusIBIi'LiTY [of plauſible or plaufebilitt, Fr.] 
plauſible quality, quality of ſeeming fair and honeſt, ſpeciouſneſs, ſhow 
of right. | | | 
| > 29 Boe Fr. [plaufibile, It. plauſibilis, from plauſum, ſup. of plan- 
do, Lat. to clap hands] that ſeems to deſerve applauſe, ſeemingly fair 
and honeſt, ſuperficially pleaſing, popular, ſpecious. _ 

PLau's$1BLY, adv. (of pale 1. Ina ſeemingly fair and upright 
manner, ſpeciouſly. 2. With applauſe : Obſolete, 

Prau'sivE, adj. [ plauſum, ſup. of plaudo, Lat. to 
Applauding. 2. Plauſible. An obſolete word. | | 

Play [ plæg, Sax.] 1. Aion not impoſed, not work, diſmiſſion from 
work. 2. Amuſement, a recreation, ſport. 3. A drama, a tragedy or 
comedy, or any thing in which characters are repreſented by 
and action. 4. Game, practice of gaming, conteſt at a game. I will 
play no more. Shakeſpeare. 5. Practice in any conteſt. Knowing his 

beſt play to be in the dark. Til/otfon. 6. Action, employment, office. 
7. Practice, action, manner of acting in general. To prevent any foul 
play that might be offered unto me. Sidney. 8. Act of touching a muſi- 
cal inſtrument 9. Irregular and wanton motion. 10. A ſtate of agi- 
tation or ventilation. 11. Room for motion. Faſten them leſt the 
joints play. Moxon. 12. Liberty of acting, ſwing. Should a writer 
give the full play to his mirth, without regard to decency ? Addiſon. 

P1.a'v-Book [of play and book] book of dramatic compoſitions. 

Pay- Dar [of play and day; plæꝝ - dæg, Sax.] a holy-day, a day 
exempt from taſks or work. 3 | 

Pra'y-DtpsT [of play and debt] debt contracted by gaming. Play- 

Aebi upon joint lives. Arbuthnot. ; 
PLAYER [of play; ple geine, Sax. ] 1. One who plays. 2. An idler, 
;a lazy perſon. Players in your houſewifry. Shakeſpeare, 3. An actor 

of dramatic ſcenes. Players of interludes. Bacon. 4. A mimic. 


clap the hands] 1. 


One who touches a muſical inſtrument. 6. A gameſter. 7. One who 


acts in play in any certain manner, 

 PLa'y-FELLOW [of play and fellow] companion in amuſement. Never 
having a friend but playfellows. Sidney. 

_ _ P,a'yeur [of play and full]. ſportive, full of levity. He is ſcanda- 
liz'd at youth for being lively, and at childhood for being playful. Addi- 


. igd le”, 15 
4 PLA Y- AMR [of play and game] play of children. That liberty alone 
gives the true reliſh to their ordinary play game. Locke. 
PLA I Houss [of play and houſe] a houſe where dramatic performances 
are repreſented, | d | 5 
PLa'y-PLEASURE {of play and pleaſure) idle amuſement. He taketh 
a kind of play. pleaſure in looking upon the fortunes of others. Bacon. 
 PLA'Ys0ME, adj. [of play and ſome; of plzzrom, Sax.] given or diſ- 
. poſed to play, wanton, full of levity. | 3 


x d * 3 "I" 


ſarcaſtic merriment, to intrude upon, to banter, 


lier. 


cuſe. 


ſolete word. 


alogue 


l 
PIA To, s [of playſome] wantonneſs, levity, addi dedneſz to 


y. 
PLA YTHINO [of play and thing] toy, thing to play wi 5 
_ fruit and playthings. Locke. n & : nen Stwing 

LA'Y-WRIGHT [of play and wright] a make ri 
Horace's rule for a play may as well wore 10 him wa; abe. 
right, 


1. To divert, 


+ 


To PLar, verb neut. [of plæzzan, Sax] 


frolic, to do ſomething not as a taſk, but for a pleafure, 2 to part to 
act with levity. Wiſdom thy ſiſter, and with her didſt play. f Mie! t 


To be diſmiſſed from work. Tis a paying day I fee; 

To trifle, to a& wantonly and e Men are * 2755 11 
their healths and their lives. Temple. 5. To do ſomethin 12 With 
How every fool can play upon the word! Shakeſpeare, 6. 10 NO 
. — 8 To play upon thoſe | 
deſpiſed. Pope. 7. To mock, to practiſe illuſion. Or is it fanc 

upon our eye ſight. Shakeſpeare. 8. To game, to contend at way plays 
The low-rated Engliſh play at dice. SHaleſpeare. 9. To do an _ 
trickiſh or deceitful. His mother play'd falſe with a ſmith. Shak fy 58 
10. To touch a muſical inſtrument. 11. To operate, to act. Lied of 


any thing in motion, The blood circulates, the lungs play. Cheyne, 12 


To wanton, to move irregularly. E'en as the waving ſed ; 

wind. Shakeſpeare. 13. Jo perſonate a drama. 7 f plow ng 
character. Courts are theatres where ſome men play, Donne. | To 
act in any certain character. Proving that he has played the fool. 0 


To PL Ax, verb af. 1. To put in action or motion; as, he play d hi 
cannon. 2. To uſe an inſtrument of muſic. He plays a tickling fray 
within his noſe. Gay. 3. To act a mirthful character. Milon. To 
exhibit dramatically, Come to play a pleaſant comedy, "Tal va y 
To act, to perform in general. Doubt would fain have 5457 his art 
in her mind. Sidney. C. To act, to perform tricks. Life is not 1 
enough for a coquette to play all her tricks in. Addi/on, | - 

PrEA [pleoh, Sax. p/ard, O. Fr. pleyto, It. plepte, Du.] 1. The a& or 
form of pleading. 2. [In law] is what either the plaintiff or defendant 
alledgeth for himſelf in court. 3. Allegation. 4. An apology, an ex. 
No plea mult ſerve, Denham. | | 
Foreign PLE a, is that whereby matter is produced in any court, which 


may be tried in another, 


Common PLxàs, are ſuch as are held between common perſons, 

PLEAs of the Crown, are all ſuits in the king's name, for offences com. 
mitted againſt his crown and dignity. | 

Clerk of the PLEas [in the exchequer] an officer of that court, in 
whole office the officers of that court ought to ſue or be ſued upon any 
action, | | | 

To PLEACH, verb ad. I pleſſer, Fr.] to bend, to interweave : an ob- 

To PL EA, werb neut. [plaider, Fr.] 1. To put in a plea at law, to 
argue before a court of juſtice. 2. Jo ſpeak in an argumentative or per. 


ſuaſive way for or againſt, to reaſon with another. Pleading for the na- 


tural power of kings. Locke. 3. To be offered as a plea, I he ſame re- 
ſiſtleſs power may plead for me. Dryden, 3 
To PLEAD, verb ad. 1. To defend, to diſcuſs. 2. To alledge in 
pleading or argument. 3. To pretend, to offer as an excuſe. 
PLEA DaBLE [of plead] that may be pleaded, capable to be alledged 
in plea. This privilege is p/eadable at law. Dryden. | | 
PuiEeA'DER [of plead; plaideur, Fr.] 1. A counſellor at law, a barriſter, 
one who argues in a court of juſtice, 2. One who ſpeaks for or againſt, 
So fair a pleader any cauſe may gain. Dryden. | | 
PLEADING, part. act. of to plead; which ſee [plaidant, Fr.] putting 
in a plea in la /; alſo alledging, pretending. 8 
PLEADING, ſub/?. [of plead] act or form of pleading. Theſe p/radings 
in the court below. Swif?, | 
PLEA'SANCE [of plalſance, Fr.] pleaſantry, pleaſant humour, gaiety, 
merriment. 33 25 5 
 PiBA'sanT [plaiſant, Fr.] 1. Delightful, giving delight. 2. Grate- 
ful to the ſenſes. 3. Good-humoured, cheerful. A pleaſant fellow. 
Addiſen. 4. Gay, lively, merry, agreeable, diverting. 5. Trifling, 
adapted rather to mirth than uſe, Ee en I cot 4 
PLEA'SANTLY, adv. [of pleaſant] 1. Agreeably, divertingly, Bly 
merrily, in good humour. 2. In ſuch. a manner as to give delight. 
3. Lightly, ludicrouſly. Ulyſſes ſpeaks pleaſantiy to Elpenor. Broome. 
PLEa'SANTNEss [of pleaſant ; qualitt pleaſante, Fr.] 1. Delightfulneß, 
ſtate of being pleaſant. The plea/antneſs of this place. Sidney. 2. Gaety, 
cheerfulneſs, merriment. Like the pr Gray of youth tempered with 
the gravity of age. South. | SEK AI GS 
PLEA'SANTRY [ylaiſanterie, Fr.] 1. A pleaſant joke, a ſprightly ſay- 
ing, lively talk, 2. Gaiety, merriment, mirth. | 5 
o PLEASE, verb off. [placeo, Lat. plaire, je plats, Fr. piacert, It. 
aplazer, Sp. aprazer, Port.] 1. To content, to latisfy. - 2. To delight, 
to gratify, to humour. 3, To obtain favour from, to be pleaſed with in 
to approve, to favour. 4. To be pleaſed, to like. A word - of cere- 
mony. Many of our moſt kilful painters were plea/ed to recommend this 
author to me, Dryden. | | 3 
To PrEASE, verb neut. 1. To give pleaſure, 2. To gain approba- 
tion. Their wine-offerings ſhall not be pleaſing unto them. Tig. 3. 
To like, to chuſe. 4. To condeſcend, to comply. A word of cete- 
mony. That he would p/caſe to give me my liberty. Swift. 
PLea'seR [of pleaſe) one that courts favour, 
PLEA“sINO, part. act. [placens, Lat.] affording pleaſure, 
Cs «> | | n 
Pi.ga'sINGLY, adv, [of pleaſing] in ſuch a manner as to give delight, 
Pleaſingly troubleſome. Suckling. | ; 3 
PIA sx cnESss [of pleaſing] pleaſurable quality, quality of giving de- 
light. ö 
OL [of p/caſe and man] a pickthank, an officious fellows 
Some carry-tale, ſome pleaſeman. Sh | 


ſalisſaction, 


akeſpeare. ; 
Piea'sURaBLE [of Hearn] pleaſant, delightful, full of plea as 
PLEA'8URABLENEss [of pleaſurable] agreeableneſs, delightfolne®. 
PLEA'SURE | plaifir, Fr. piacere, 14 1. The effect of the baten, 
perception agreeable to the mind, or the ſatis faction of ſome ap _ - 
tent, joy, delight. Pleaſure in general is the ap app en 8 got 
a ſuitable object, ſuitably applied to a. rightly di poſed aculty. 
2. Looſe gratification. + | 
Bold yon dame | | [4 
Does ſhake the head to hear of plea/ure's name. Shahgeart ay: 


PLE 


Approbation: The Lord taketh pleſure in thera that fear kim. Pfl. 


What the will dictates. Uſe your pleaſure. Shakeſpeare. 5. Choice, arbi- 

+ will, We can at pleaſure move ſeveral parts of our bodies. Wilkins. 

o PLeA'SURE, werb af. [from the ſubſt.] to do one a pleaſure, to 

„ content, to oblige, to humour, to gratify, to pleaſe. It will make 

1 croſs his own inclinations to pleaſure them whom he loves. Tillot- 
2 


en, ,.erpur [of pleaſure and full] pleaſant, delightful : obſolete. 
3 pr (oel, Fr. 2 Lat.] one of the commonalty or 
_ 4 adj. 1. Popular, er of mean perſons. Plebeian con- 
yo K. Charles. 2: Belonging to the lower ranks. Plebeian angel 
r Milton. 3. Vulgar, low, common. To apply notions philo- 
10 hical to plebeian terms. Bacon, | 8 ö 
vos plegeum, barb. Lat. pleige, Fr: pieggio, It.] 1. Any thing put 
dun. 2. A gage, any thing given by way of warrant or ſecurity, 
J ee 3. A ſurety, a bail, an hoſtage. | 1 5 
fo Puepcs [pleiger, Fr. pieggiare, It.] 1. To leave for a pledge, to 
at in pawn. 2. To give as warrant or ſecurity. 3. To ſecure by a 
pledge. 4. To invite to drink, by accepting the cup or health after ano- 


dens; fart. paſſ. [ pleigt, L. Fr.] pawned, Ge. alſo having drank 
hy the recommendation of another. See TO PLEDGE. . 
"PLe'DOERY, Of PLE'GGERY | plegagium, barb. Lat. J gerio, Fr.] ſure- 
tiſhip, AN undertaking, or anſwering for. 0 
PLepGes, plur. [of pgs in law] ſureties which the plaintiff finds 
mat he ſhall proſecute his ſuit. be . 
PuzrpoeT, or PLz'cer [plagghe, Du. in ſurgery] a kind of flat 
tent, a ſmall maſs of lint for a wound; alſo a piece of rag folded up and 
zpplied to the arms after letting blood, | 


Pie'poinc | pleigeant, L. Fr.] pawning, engaging for. The cuſtom A pleuriſy. 2. Denoting a pleuriſy. His blood was pleuritical. Wiſe- 


of pledging in drinking was occaſtoned by the Danes, who while they had 
the ſuperiority in England uſed to ſtab the Engliſh, or cut their throats 
while they were drinking; and thereupon they requeſted of ſome fitter 
by, to be their pledge and ſecurity while they drank ; ſo that I vill 
pledge you, ſignifies, I will be your ſecurity, that you ſhall drink in 
ety. | 
33 or PLE'taDs [g of Dee, Gr. more] the conſtella- 


tion in the neck of Taurus, called the ſeven ſtars. They ſay they are 


according to the number of the daughters of Atlas. But there are not 
ſeven but only /iæx vilible, of which this reaſon is given: They ſay that tix 
of them were married to gods, but the ſeventh to a mortal. 

PLENARILY, adv. [of plenary] fully, intirely, perfectly. 

Pue'narTy [in common law] a term uſed when a benefice is ſup- 
plied, and is the direct contrary of vacation. : 

uE NAR V [of plenus, Lat. or plenier, Fr. plenario, It. and Sp.] full, 
intire, perfect, complete. * 

Pie NAR T, ub. deciſive procedure. 


bDixILV'NAR T, adj. ¶ plenilunium, Lat. ppertaining to the full moon. 


The interlunary and lenilunary exemptions. Brown, 
pl eixro, a vulgar contraction of a plenipotenttary. 

Pueni'poTENCE [ plena potentia, Lat.] full power. 5 

PLent'poTENT ¶ plenipotens, Lat.] having full or ample power. Milton. 

PLENIPOTE'NTIAL, PLEXIPOTE'NTIARY, aq. Pertaining to a pleni- 
potentiary, or pertaining to full power. | 
PrENITOTE“NTIARK T, . ¶ plenipotentiaire, Fr. plenipotenxiario, It. 
henipotenciario, Sp. of plena 23 donatus, Lat.] a commillioner or 
ambaſſador from a prince or ſtate inveſted with full power to treat with 
another prince or ſtate, and conclude peace. | 7 

PLe'nisT [of plenus, Lat. full} a philoſopher who does not allow of 
any vacuity in nature, and holds that all ſpace is full of matter. 

Puz'niTupe, Fr. ¶ plenitudine, It. of plenitudo, Lat.] 1. Fullneſs, the 
contrary to vacuity. 2. [In phyſic, the ſame as p/cthory] repletion, ani- 
mal fulneſs. 3. Exuberance, abundance. The plenitude of the pope's 
power of diſpenſing. Bacon. 4. Completeneſs. | 

Plz'nTEOUS [of plenty; plenitas, Lat.] 1. Abundant, copious, exube- 
tant. 2, Fertile, fruitful. Pe t 

Pie 'NTEOUSLY, adv. [of plenteous] with plenty, copiouſly. 

Pie'nTEOUSNESs [of plenteous] abundance, fertility. 

PLE'NTIPUL, adj. | of plenty ; plenitas, Lat. and pull, Sax.] abundant, 
* fruitful. | 8 
Prz'xIirul Ly, adv. [of plentiful] abundantly, copiouſſy. 
ee [of plentiful] the ſtate of being plentiful, fertility, 
En | | | | 

Pie'nTy leni tas. of plenus, Lat. full} 1. Abundance, great ftore, ſuch 
2 quantity as is more than enough. 2. Fruitfulneſs, exuberance. 3. It 
i; uſed for plentiful. If reaſons were as plenty as black-berries. Shake- 
ear. 4. A ſtate in which enough is had and enjoyed. Ye ſhall eat 
in plenty, and be ſatisfied. Fcel. 

Piz'xum Lat. [with philoſophers} a fulneſs, a term uſed to ſignify 
that. ſtate of things wherein every part of ſpace or extenſion is /«ppo/ea 
to be full of matter, in oppoſition to vac]up, or a ſpace devoid of all 
matter, | | 

Pr “ON ASN [pleonnſme, Fr. plernaſmus, Lat. wheovacuE-, of eg, 
Gr. to ſuper-abound} this figure conliſts in the uſing more words than 
we ſtrictly neceſſary to convey the thought; as in that reply which Dio- 
ned makes to Pandarus, in the fifth book of the Iliad, | 
| no poreg, 2% o, | 

i. e. You have milt, you have not hit, 


* Or reach'd my body with your ſpear. 
ut, 


on may be aſſigned for the mind's dwwe/ling upon a thought. | 
, *BONASM [in grammar] the adding of a letter or ſyllable in the be- 
b or middle of a word, as, in the Gr-e4 tongue, 9, inſtead of 
„ I will; or weigeJe@-, inſtead of ifo-, pirithous. EvsTATH. 
u cited by = learned author of the ArrENDIx, ad Theſaur. H. Stephan. 
antin. &c. 
LEROPHORT'A, or PLEROPHO'RY, Lat. [waypoPopra, of wAnpus, full, and 
pn. Gr. to bear] fulneſs of faith and aſſurance. N 
LERO ric. Lat. [mApwrixa, of wpow, Gr. to fill up] medicines 
mor to breed fleſh, and ſo to fill up wounds. 
_ LESH, ſabſt. [a word uſed by Spenſer inſtead of e, for the conve- 
— rhyme) a puddle, a boggy marſh. 
| ey RA. Aub. [onYupa, 70 the ſtate in which the veſſels are 
"ur of humours than is agrecable to a natural ſtate, or to health. It 


N. B. This redundancy of ſlile is not always an inſtance of incor- 
relingſs ; on the contrary, it contains a beauty, wherever a ſufficient rea- 


PLO 
ariſes either from a Jiminution of ſome natural evacuations, or from de- 
bauch and feeding higher, or more in quantity than the ordinary powers 
of the viſcera can digeſt, 

PLETHORE'TIC, PLETHO'KIC, or PLETHO'RICAL [m\1Jupx®s, of man- 
Note, Gr.] troubled with a plethory, having a full habit. 

PLE THORY IL p/ethore, Fr. plethora, Lat. , of mAnpon, Gr. to 
fill] a ſtate of too great abounding with blood or laudable humours, 
which proves hurtfal to the body, a fulneſs of habit. | | 

PLE'vin [ plewina, barb. Lat. a law term] a warrant or aſſurance. 
See RePLevin. 


. PLEU'RA ſve, Gr.] the membrane or ſkin that covers che infide of 
the cheſt, ſticking to the ribs. 
 PLev'rETIC, adj. [ pleurietique, Fr. when derived from the French it 
prin: pleuretic, but if from the Greek it is better pleuritit] having the 
pleuriſy. | 

PLevu'risy [pleurifie, Fr. plorefia; Sp. pleurais, Port. pleuritis. Lat. 

mvpilis, of Ape, Gr the membrane chat incloſes the lungs, or the 
membrane invetting the inſide of the cheſt] an inflammation of the 
pleura, as alſo of the cles lying between che ribs; the former, I mean 
an inflammation of the pleura or membrane that includes the lungs, is called 
the true or /egitimate pleuriſy; the latter, wiz. an inflammation of the 
intercoſtal muſcles, is ealled a fpurio:s pleuriſy. But, N. B. Pleuron, in 
Greek, ſignifying the /ide ; hence in either cùſe it is called mhvpry, Gr. 
and morbus lateralis [i. e. the ſide- diſeaſed] in Latin; and is attended 


with a continual fever, ftitches in the fide, difficulty of breathing, Wc, 


though it is hardly diſtinguiſhatle from an inflammation of any other 
part of the breaſt, which are all from the ſame cauſe, namely, a ſtag- 
nated blood, and are to be remedied by evacuation, ſuppuration, or ex- 
pectoration, or all together. Quincy. 8 A 

PLEv'RiTiC, or PLEVU'RITICAL, adj, [mAvprrs, Gr.] 1. Diſeaſed with 


man. 
PLevRITIC Fever, a fever occafioned by the pleuriſy. 
 PieEuURO'PNEUMONIA [of whivga, and amwmona, of e, Gr. the 
lungs] a coniplicated diſeaſe, being a pleuriſy and a peripneumony to- 
gether; a pleuriſy by the contiguity of parts, ſuper-inducing an inflam- 


mation of the Jungs ; or as the poet expreſſes it, 


Jam proximus ardet 
Ucalegon. - 
PLEURORTHOPNOE'a [of avaric, a pleuriſy, eg. ſtraight, and v, 
Gr. breath] a diſeaſe in the fide, when the peri. n afflited cannot 
breathe unleſs he fits upright. „ 

PT Exus Choroides, Lat. [with anatomiſts] an admirable contexture 
of ſmall arterie« in the brain, reſembling a net. | 

Pl Exus Reticularis {in anatomy] the ſame with the net like contex- 
ture juſt over the pjneal-gland. 

PI aBLE [liable, from plier, Fr. to bend] 1. Apt to bend, eafv to 
be bended, or twiſted, flexible. 2. Flexible of diſpoſi ion, eaſy to be 
perſuaded. | x | FE 

PLi'anr.gness [of liable] 1. Eaſineſs to be bent, flexibility, 2 Flex- 
ibility of mind. DN 
_ PLrYancy ſof plant} eaſineſs to be bent. | 
PAN [of pliant of plier, Fr.] 1. Pliable, tough, flexible. limber, 


2. Eaſy to take a form. 3. Eafily complying. 4. Eafily perſuaded; 


The will was then ductile and nt to right reaſon. South. 
PLranTNEss [of pliant] flexibility, toughnels. 


Pre Polonica, Lat. [among th. Polanders] a diſten per which cauſes 


their hair to cling together like a cow's tail 


PLIi'caTION, or PL1'CATURE | plicatura, from plico, Lat. to fold] a 


fold or double. 
Pr Exs, julft. [only uſed in the plural, of ply} an inſtrument by 
which any thing is laid hold on to bend it. 

PLicaT ſplt pt. L. and O. Ger. piicht, H. Ger. ſignify duty. This 
word Skinner imagines to be derived from the Dutch, plicht, office or 
employment: But Junius obſerves, that plihx, Sax ſignifies diftrets or 
preiling danger. Whence gt ſeems to be derived, it being generally 
uſed in a bad ſenſe} 1. State, condition. They in lowlieft /g repen- 
tant ſtood. Milton 2. Good caſe of any thing, as of the human body, 
cattle, or land. 3. [From the verb] pledge, gage. That lord, whoſe 
hand muſt take my p.:ght. Shakeſpeare. 4. [From to p/:gh:] a fold, a 
double, a plait, pucker or purfle. 


Pricuhr [in law] an eſtate with the habit and quality of the land; 


alſo ſometimes it extends to the rent charge and poſſibility of a dower. 
To Plianr, verb af. pret. and part. prof}. plight, er plighted 
[plihran, Sax. plichten, Du.] 1. To pledge, to give as ſurety, to en- 
gage or promiſe ſolemnly. 2. To braid, to weave [from plico, Lat. 
whence to p/y, or to bend, and p/zght, pleight or lait, a fold or flex- 
ure, Fohnjon} | . 

PlIix rn | plinthe, Fr. ee, Gr. a tile; in architecture] 1. A 


flat ſquare member, otherwiſe called the flipper, which ſerves for the 


foundation of the baſe, or foot of a pillir. 2. The abacus, or upper 
part of the Tuſcan pillar, is ſo called by Vitruvius. 3. A thick wall, 
in which there are two or three rows of bricks placed in form of a plat 
band, 

Plixrn [of the capital] a member about the chapiter of a plat band 
of a pillar, like the abacus of the Tuſcan pillar. | 

PLINTH of a Statue [in architecture] a baſe or ſtand, either flat, round, 
or {quare, ſerving to ſupport a ſtatue, Oc. 

PLiNTH of a Wall [in architecture] two or three rows of bricks ad- 
vancing out of the wall; or any flat high moulding, ſerving in a front- 


mier of a chimney. 
PL1TE, an ancient meaſure, ſuch as our yard or ell. 


PLo'ce [wnoxy, Gr. a twiſting] a figure in rhetoric, whereby a word 


is repeated by way of emphaſis, in ſuch a manner as not only to expreſs 
the ſubject, but alſo the quality of it. | | 

To Prob, verb neut. [prob. of ploeghen, Du. to plough. Skinner 3 or 
comploter, Fr.] 1. To toil, to moil, to drudge, to travel, A ploddi 
diligence. L'EHrange. 2. To travel laboriouily. Pld away o' the hoot. 
Shakeſpeare, 3. To ſtudy cloſely and dully, to contrive, or labour 
earneſtly in a matrer. ; 

PLo'pper [of plod] a dull, heavy, laborious man. 

PLo'ppinc, part. ad. [of pled] having one's head full of 
trivaiice. | 

PLo'NKETs, a kind of coarſe woollen cloth. TIN 

Pror [cemplot, Fr.] 1. A conſpiracy, a ſecret deſign, 2. (plots 


SE 
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wall to mark the floors, and to ſuſtain the eaves of a wall, and the lar- 
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Sax. See PA a ſmall extent or piece of ground. Garden plots. Locke. 
3. A plantation laid out. Nor any leſs than a goddeſs could have made 
it ſo perte& a plot. Sidney. 4. A form, a plan, a ſcheme, The law of 
England never was properly applied unto the Iriſh nation, as by a pur- 
pos'd lt of government. Spenſer 5. [In dramatic poetry] an intrigue, 
an affair complicated and involved, the ny of a play, compriſing an 
artful involution of affairs. unravelled at laſt by ſome unexpected means. 
6. Stratagem, ſecret combination to any ill end. 7. Contrivance, deep 
reach of thought. | | 

To PLoT, verb neut. [comploter, Fr.) 1. To combine, to conſult to- 
gether, to form ſchemes of miſchief againſt another, commonly againſt 
thoſe in authority. 2. To contrive, to hatch, to ſcheme an general. 

To PLoT, werb a#. 1. To plan, to contrive. Phtting an unprofitable 
crime. Dryden. 2. To deſcribe ichnographically. This treatiſe p/o7- 
teth down Cornwall. Carew. 


Pl or [with ſurveyors] the plan or draught of any parcel of ground, 
| all our hope, Their hall is on the eaſt ſide of Dowgate-Hill. 


ſarveyed and laid down in its proper dimenſions. 

PLo'TTER [of plot] 1. A conſpirator. 2. A contriver, a ſchemer in 
general, | * 

PLOTTING, part. act. [of plot] conſpiring, Wc. BEYS 

PLo'TT1NG | in ſurveying] the art of deſcribing or laying down on 
paper the ſeveral angles and lines of a tract of ground ſurveyed. See 
SURVEYING. | 


P1.0'TT6N, ſee PLaToox [of peloton, Fr. a clew or bottom of thread, 


alſo ſuch a knot of men] a ſmall ſquare body of muſketeers, drawn out 
of a body of infantry, when they form the hollow ſquare to ſtrengthen 
the angles; a platoon, | 
' PLo'ver [pluvier, Fr. piviere, It. plyfer, C. Br. pluwialrs, Lat.] a bird. 
PLoucn, or Pow [plox, Sax. plog, Su. plove and plog, Dan. p'ored, 
Du. ptuz, O. and L. Ger. pflug, II. Ger.] 1. An inftrament for tillage, 
with u hich the furrows are cut in the ground to receive the ſeed. 2. A 
fort of plain. Ain/aworth. 75 SI. 

Io Proven, verb neut. [of ploga, Su. plove, Dan. ploeghen, Du. 
plugen, O. and L. Ger. pflügen, H. Ger. ] to turn up the ground in order 
to ſow ſeed. | 

To Proven, verb act. 1. To turn the ground up with the plough. 
You find ic p/oughed into ridges and furrows., Mortimer. 2. To bring 
to view by means of the plough. There are of theſe frequently p/oughed 
up in the fields of Weldon. Jooazvard. 3. To furrow, to divide in 


general. He plough'd the Tyrrhene ſeas. Addiſon. 4. To tear, to fur- 


row. | 
PLovcn [with book binders] an inſtrument for cutting the edges or 
margins of books 
PLoucGu [in navigation] a mathematical inſtrument made of box. 
wood, Sc. uſed at fea in taking the height of the ſun or ſtars, Sc. in 
finding the latitude. | | 
Prov'cu-Boy [of plough and boy] a boy that drives the plough, a rude 
ignorant boy. | 
PLou'crtR [of p/ough] one who ploughs or tills land. | 
PLou'GHiNG, part. act. [of plougb] turning up the ground with a 
lough. 1 | 
1 3 1. As much arable land as one plough could plough in 
a year. Ihis, in che beginning of the reign of Richard I. was accounted 
60 acres, and in the gth of the ſame king, 100 acres. 2, A farm for pro- 
ducing corn. | 


PLou'ctiman {of plough and man] 1. One that attends the ploogh, 


one that uſes the plough. 2. A rude, groſs and ignorant clown. 3 
A ftrong, laborious man. A weak ſtomach will turn rye bread into vi- 
negar, and a plougbman will digeſt it. Arbuthnot. 

Prouou Monday, the next Monday after Twelfth day. In the 
north of England, the ploughmen draw a plough from door to door, 
and beg plough- money to drink. | x 

Ploben-sHARE [of plog, Su. and pcean, Sax.] the part of the 
plough- irons that is perpendicular to the coulter. 8 

PLoven-sSTAFF [of plog, Su. and pap, Sax. ] the ſtaff which a plough- 
man carries in one hand, to clear the ſhare and coulter when choaked 
up with earth. | | 

PLoven-Tairt [of plog, Su, and xæzl, Sax.] the extreme part of the 
plough, which the ploughman holds in his hand and thereby di- 
rects it. | 

To PLuck, verb af. [pluccian, ploccian, Sax. plucker, Dan. plucke, 
Su. plucken, Du. O. and L. Ger. plocken, Du. pflücken, H. Ger.] 1. To 

ull away from by force, or with a twitch, to pull, to force on or off, to 
— up or down, to act upon with violence. 2. To ſtrip off feathers, 
3. To pluck up a heart or ſpirit: a proverbial expreſſion, for taking 
or reſuming courage, | = | 
Pr uck (prob. of pluck, Dan. pluc, Sax. 9. 4. what is plucked out, 
plughk, Erſe] 1 The heart, liver and lights; the intrails of a calf, ſheep, 
or other anivial. 2. A pull, a draw, a ſingle act of plucking. 

Puu'cwer {of pluck] one that plucks. t the pluckers.tie it up in 
handfuls. Mortimer. | 

PLu'CKING, part. act. [of pluck] pulling with force, Tc. 
| P:276 [plugg, Su. plugge, Du. O. and L. Ger. ptiock, H. Ger.] a 

arge wooden pes for ſtopping a water-pipe, Sc. a topple, any thine 
Brixen hard nts Cakes Lads NY iT f n 

To PLus, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to ſtop with a plug. 

PLum, or PLuMB, adv. prob. of plummet, or of a plomb droit, Fr. a 
fizmbo, It. in the ſame fignification] as, to fall down plum, is to fall 
don perpendicularly to the horizon, or right down. | 

Pluu fplum, Sax. ploma, Su. plumm, O. and L. Ger. pflaum, I. 
Ger. b:umme, Dan. a cuſtom-has prevailed of writing plumb, but impro- 
perly] 1. A fruit. 2. Raiſin, grape dried in the ſun. 3. A cant word, 
uſed in the city of London, to denote a man worth 1000, or 10000 J. 
formerly, "now worth 100000/. John had acquired ſome plums. Ar- 
Gbuthnot. 

PLum [with botaniſts] in a large ſenſe, ſigniſies any fleſhy fruit, 
containing one ſeed incloſed in a hard ſtony well; as apricots, peaches, 
cherries, c. | | 

PLum TREE {plum-tneop, Sax. ] a tree that bears plums, 

PLUMAacEo'lt [with ſurgeons} bolſters, the ſame as ſplenia. 

PLu'mace, Fr. ¶ plumnye, Sp. feathers] a ſuit or bunch of feathers. - 

PLums | plum, Sax.] a fruit. See PLum. | 
- PLumB, adv. perpendicularly to the horizon, If all theſe atoms 
ſhould deſcend p.umb down. Ray. 


. * 
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Pr Uu, ſub/. | plomb, Fr. plumbam, Lat. les | | | 
we! * let — 5 the end of a line, * | * a plummet, 2 leaden 
o PLUMB, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To found, to f. ; 
line with a weight at its end. 2. To regulate any work þ uch by a 
met. 11 ae e ee 

PLumBa'ciNE, Fr. ¶ piombagine, It. of plumbago, of 
lead naturally mingled wi — n of plumbun, Lat. lead] 
PLumBa'co [in botany] the herb lead- wort, or arſe-ſmart 
PLu'mBER | plombier, Fr. of plumbarius, Lat.] a worker in 
of leaden veſſels. It is commonly written and pronounced eli or maker 
PLumBERs were incorporated Anno 1611. Their arms 3 
chevron, between a mallet /ab/e and two plummets azure in chick nn 
a level of the ſecond in baſe, two ſoldering irons in ſaltire biitres ig 
ting knife, and a ſhave hook argent. The creſt, Jultice with ar 
in her _ hand, and a balance in the left, ſtanding on a ate = 
the fourth, where are the words, ju//itiz pax. The motto is, 1, 65 
, 74 


PLu'MBERY, the trade of making leaden veſſels; alſo w | 
the manufactures of a plumber. 8 ſpelt 1 m 
PrumcaA'ke [of plum and cake] cake made of plums. 
P1.u'mpiNG, trying by a plummer or plumb-line. 
PLumB-LINE [of piumbum, lead, and Jinea, Lat. a line] a pl 
uſed by architects, Ge. to ſee that their work ſtands upright. g 5555 
Pl uu, Fr. [plumas, Sp. pluma, Lat. feather of birds] 1.A ſet, paw; 
ticularly of oftriches feathers, for ornament, commonly worn 5 he 
head. 3. Pride, towering mien. 4. Token of honour, prize of 
teſt. Ambitious to win from me ſome p/ume. Million. _ 
Prune [in botany] a little member of the grain or ſeed of a pla 
being that which in the growth of the plant becomes the ſtem or lon, 
it is incloſed in two ſmall cavities, formed in the lobes for its rece tos, 
and 1s divided at its loofe end into divers pieces, all clolely r 55 
ther like a bunch of feathers, whence it has this name. Quincy. 9 | 
Pruur [in corn] is that which after the radicle is ſhot forth, ſhoot | 


out towards the ſmaller end of the feed, and thence is by ſome called the 


acroſpire. t a 
Punx [with falconers] the general colour or mixture of the feathers 
of a hawk, which ſhews her conſtitution. | | 
To PLumt, verb at. [plumer, Fr.] 1. 10 pluck off the feathers. 2 
[From the ſubſt.] to adjuſt and pick feathers. Where they may have 
room to come aſhore and plume themſelves. Mortimer. 3. To trip, to 
pill. The king cared not to plume the nobility. Bacen, 4. To place 5 
a plume. On his creſt {at horror plum d. Milton. 5. To adorn with 
plumes. Farewel the flumed troops and the big war. Shakejpeare, 
Plume Alum, a mineral, a kind of talc. Ny 
PLumGcerovs [ flrmiger, of pluma, feather, and gero, Lat. to bear] 
wearing or bearing teathers or plumes, feathered, having feathers. 
PLu'mING, part. af. of To PLUME ; which lee. [in falconry} is when 
a hawk fiezes on a fowl, and . cks the feathers off from its bod. 
Pl EDE, /ub/t, [of ph. nipedis, gen. of p/umipes, Lat.] a fowl that 
has feathered feet. | | Fe | 
PuuU'mmeT [plomb, Fr. piombins, It. plomada, Sp. pltummen, C. B. 
of /umbum, Lat.] 1.A lead for plumbing, being a weight of lead hung :t 
a ſtring, by which depths are founded and perpendicularity diſcovered, 
2. Any weight in general. Counterpoiſed by a plummet faſtened abou: 
the pulley on the axis. Wilkins. 
PLu'mosENness, or PLUMO'SITY [ p/umoſitas, Lat.] fulneſs of plume: 
or feathers, ſtate of being full fledged. | | 
Pru'uovs, adj. [flumeux, Fr. plumoſus, of pluma, Lat. feather] fea- 


thery, reſembling teathers. This has a like plumous body. Wd: 


award. 

Pluur in Floſb, adj. [of this word the etymology is not known. 
Skinner derives it from pommele, Fr. full like a ripe apple: it might be 
more eaſily deduced from plum, the fruit, which yet ſeems very harſh, 
Junius omits it] ſomewhat fat, not lean; fleek, full, round, and 
{mooth. i | | 
Prone, ſalſt. [from the adj.] a knot, a tuft, a cluſter, a number 
joined in one maſs. We relted under a plump of trees. Sandys. 
To PLume, werb af. [from the adj.] to fatten, to ſwell, to make 
arge. | 0 | 
To Pl uur, verb neut. [from the adv.) 1. To fall like a ſtone into 
the water. A word formed from the ſound. 2. [From the adj. ] to be 
{wollen. Ainfworrh, _ | 5 2 

Prune, adv. [probably corrupted from plumb, or perhaps formed 
from the ſound of a ſtone falling on the water] with a ſudden fall. 

PLu'myER, /«b/t. [of plump] ſomething worn in the mouth to {wellout 
the cheeks. | | 

PLu'mexess I prob. of pomnm, Lat. or pomme, Fr. an apple, 9. . fall 
or round as an apple. Skimner] fulneſs and roundneſs in fleſh, diſpoſition 
towards fulneſs. | 95 

PLumPo'kR1DGE [of plum and forridge] porridge with plums in it. 

PLumPvuDbiNG [of um and pudding] pudding made with plums. 

Puufmpy, aj. plump, fat. Plumpy Bacchus. Shakeſpeare. 5 

Pr uur, adj. [of plume] feathered, covered with feathers. Appears 
his plumy creſt. Adalſon. | 
To Pru'xv DER, werb act. [plunderen, Du. plyndre, Dan. plündem, Ger. 
plundra, Su.] 1. To rob, ſpoil, or take away by violence, to pillage 18 
hoſtility. 2. To rob as a thief, : 

PLuxpzs [plynder, Dan. plunderagie, Du. plunder, Ger.] ſpoil taken 
in war, pillage. | 

— DERER [of plunder] 1. Hoſtile pillager, ſpoiler. 2. A thief, 3 
robber. | — 

PLu'xDERING, part. a&, [of plunder] ſpoiling, taking away by v0 
lence. | | 

To PLunct, werb ad. [plonger, Fr.] 1. To dip ſuddenly into wt 
or under any thing ſuppoſed 5 over head and ears. Plange us in b 
flames. Milcen, 2. To put ſuddenly into any ſtate. 3. To hun! ., 
any diſtreſs. We ſhall be plunged into perpetual errors. Watts. i 
force in ſuddenly. This word, to what action ſoever it be app” 
commonly expreſſes either violence and ſuddenneſs in the agent, 7 
ſtreſs in the patient. To plunge their enquiries at once into the dep 
knowledge. Warts. 3 

To PLUNGE. verb neut. 1. To fink ſuddenly into water, to 8 
To fall or ruſh into any hazard or diſtreſs. To plunge into the zul 
murther. Til/otſon, | pifi- 

PLuxGs, ſubft, 1. Act of putting or finking-under water. 2. 4, 


culty, Qrait, 


her life, 


pix GEO, 


PLUNGER 1 
PLUNKET Colour, 


PNE 


PLURAL, ach. Sp. {pluriet, Fr. plurale. It. of pluralis, Lat.] 1. Per- 


and Hebrew ha 


another 


Clarke, 


PLURALIST 
denefices, or more than one, 
pr usA LIT Y [P 
fate of being or 


flting o 
heretics 


PLURALITY 
They who pre 
the PLURAL num 
Gov, ſhould confider that this very wo 


perſon ip 


Gov thy 
has anointed thee, Oc. 


i apart, is till in t 


implying more than one. 2. [In grammar] The Greek 
ve two variations, one to ſignify the number two, and 


to ſignify a number of two or more : under one variation the 
{aid to be of the dual number, and under the other of the plural. 


having a 


with cure of ſouls. 


greater number. 
f two, or a greater number; a number more than one. 
had introduced a p/urality of gods. Hammond. 

of Perſons in God. — See PERSONSs and PERSONALITY. 
ſume that the word Elohim in Hebrew, being a term of 
ber, muſt, for that reaſon, imply a plurality of perſons in 


[pluralifte, Fr. from plural] a clergyman who has ſeveral 
dee Disme and Or- 


Juralitt, Fr. pluralita, It. of pluralitas, Lat.] 1. The 
2. A difcrete quantity con- 


I hoſe 


rd is applied to a /ingle perſon ; as, 
« Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever; THOU [i. e. the individual 


oken to] haſt loved righteouſneſs and hated iniquity ; theretore 
Gop [I. e. another and ill greater perſonage, fo called] 


The term, I tay, when applied to each per- 


he plural number. Nor does this idiom of the He- 


brew language ſtop here: it extends (as the learned well know) to other 
words 3 as, adonim, baalim, &c. all which, tho” p/ural in FORM, are ſin- 
ilar in SENSE 3 and as ſuch are applied to one fingle perſon, whether 
divine, or human. The term expreſſive of dominion (ſays Rabbi Solo 


non) effe 
ral num 


c. i. v. 


lin, and indeed with all antiquity 
phraſeologies, 


rtur numero plurali etiam de unico. 7. e. it 1s uſed in the lu. 
ber, even when meant of one ſingle [or individua!] perſon.“ 
What confirms this critici/2 yet further, is, that the vers, wich which 
the term [elohim] is connected, is in the fin lar number; as, God 
«,10 [in the original, HE ſaid, not THEY ſaid] let there be light.” Gen. 
3. and agreeably hereto, the firſt council of Antioch (with St. 
) underitand theſe and the like 
as intended to expreſs that commano, which (not three 
per ont, but] one perſon, even the ſupreme Father 1itued out, and gave to 


bis Son; if not alſo (as St. /ren-us commented on verſe 26) to Hts 


Spirit. See CERINTHIANS, PNEUMATOMACHI, and MonaRCHY of the 
Univerſe, See alſo lren. Adv. Hare/es Ed. Grabe. p. 9. 330 and 380, 
compared with that GENERAL rule, which he lays down, p. 372, © Eſt 
autem hic pater, &c. 1. e. Now this perſon is tue Father ot our Lord, 
by wuosg PROVIDENCE all things conſiſt, and by Waosg commanD all 
things are adminiſtred.” But the reader will find the judgment of anti- 
quity on this head, more fully exhibited under the words, DiTHE SM, 
Divine, NoeTians, and Fir/j{ Cause, compared. : 

PLuURALLY, adv. [of plural} in a ſenſe impioying more than one, in 


the plu 


Piu'rtes, a writ, which goes after two former writs have had no ef- 
ſect; the firſt of which is called capias, the ſecond feut alias, and the 


ral number. 


third p/uries, 


prusu [peluche, Fr.] 1. A fort of cloth made of hair, as ſhag. 2. 
[ln botany] a name given to the thrum in the middle of roſes, anemo- 


nies, Sc. Some call them thrummy heads. 


Puu's ER, //. a ſea-hſh. The pilchard is devoured by a bigger 
kind of fiſh called a pluſber, ſomewhat like the dog-fiſh, who leapeth 


above water. Carew. 


PLu'vial, ſub. a prieſt's veſtment or cope. 
PLuviaL, adj. Fr. [ piviale, It. of plunia 
belonging to rain. 


relating to rain, 


buthnot. 


To PLy, verb ag. prob. of 


South. 


ToPLy, werb neut. 1. To work or offer ſervice, as watermen for 
afare. 2. To go in haſte. Thither he plies undaunted. Milton. 3. 
To buſy one's ſelt, to give one's mind to, to be intent on. A bird new- 
made about the banks the /s. Dryden. 4. { plier, Fr.] to bend. The 
willow plied and gave way to the guſt. L"Eftrange. 

PLY'sR [of p/zer or employ, Fr.] one who plies or waits at a certain 
place to be hired or employed, as watermen, porters, Oc, | 

Ply'srs [of lier, Fr. to bend] a fort of tongs or pinchers for bending 


or twiſting. See PlIERSs. 


PLY'ixo, part. af. [of p; pliant, Fr.] 1. 
Attending at a place to be employed, as watermen, &c. z. Doing any 


ing induſtriouſly, See To IL v. 


7 


PLY'MouTH, a large borough and ſea- port town 
ated between the Plym and Tamer, juſt before their influx into the Bri- 
ih channel, 215 miles from London. It ſends two members to par- 


lament, 


PiY'urox, a borough town of Devonſhire, 220 miles from London. 


t ends two members to 


2 


7 
NEU MA [Tveopa, Gr. 


| 


arliament. 


a puff or blaſt of wind, breath, ſpirit. 
NEUMA'TIC Engine, an air pump. Experiments made by Boyle in 


Is Pneumatic engine. Locke, Sce Puur. 


NEUMA'T1CS, 


ure of elaſtic or compreſſible fluids. 


YEUMA'TIC, or PNEUMA'TICAL, 
T. wind 


Preunatical trials Boy l 
| « Boyle. 
Ratical and tangible. Bacon, 


NE 


of th 


influence on other bodies, 


© Air pump, in order to 


lis, pluvia, Lat. rain] rainy, 
See PEsTILENTIAL, and read there rem:{/iorem. 
Plu'vious, adj. [pluvieux, Fr. of pluwioſus, of pluvia, Lat. rainy] 
A moiſt and pluwious air. Brown, 

Ply yu, Fr.] habit or cuſtom, bent, caſt, biaſs. Bacon. 2. Plait, 
fold. The rug or p/zes of the inward coat of the ſtomach. Ar- 
apply; plien, Du. to work at any thing. 
Junius and Skinner] t. Lo work on any thing cloſely and importunately. 
2. To employ with diligence, to keep buſy, to ſet on work. 
practiſe diligently. He ſternly bad him other buſineſs ply. Spenſer. 4. 
To ſolicit with importunity. Perpetually p/ying the throne of grace. 


3. 10 


Bending, giving. 2. 


of Devonſhire, ſitu- 


ubſt. [preumatica, Lat. of mrvuarixa, from xen, 
en. or vin the doctrine of the air, or the laws whereby that 
ud 18 condenſed, rarified, c. the doctrine of the gravitation and preſ- 


adj. [E-, from mrs, 
or ſpirit] 1. Moved by wind, relative to wind. Making of 
2. Conſiſting of ſpirit or wind. Parts pueu- 


UMATICAL Experiments, ſuch as are made in the exhauſted receiver 
diſcover the ſeveral properties of the air, and 


POE 


diftreſs ; a trouble, an incumbrance. She was weary of Preumarocr'te [awparornn, of mrupa, wind, abd xy, Gr. 4 
ſince ſhe was brought to that lunge. Sidney. 


Fr. [ plongeor, Fr.] a water-fowl, a diver. 
»geur, Fr.] one that plunges, a diver. 
a ſort of blue colour. 


rupture] a flatulent or windy hernia, or tumor of the ſcrotum, or umbili- 
15 1 either are deſtended with wind. GoRR. CAST EL. Ex &Ægin. 
„ | 

PxEUMATO'MACHI [of Tree, ſpirit, and paxopar, Gr. to fight againſt 
or oppoſe, 9. d. ſpirit-fighters] a term of reproach, by which the Macedoni- 
ans and other Chriſtians in the latter part of the fourth century, were ſtig- 
matiſed, for not admitting (what began now to be in vogue) the natural 
co-equality and co-equal authority of the third perſon with the other two. 
Epiphan. Ed. Bafil. p. 385. If the reader would ſupply himſelf with 
materials on this head, he may conſult what has been already offered 
under the words, Macepoxtans, Homoiis1ans, and OapEA in Divinity; 
and add to all, that reflection of St. /ren-eus, ** Duod enim juber, es quod 
jubetur Maus eff, & pominaTiOs; quoniam illud guidem PRINCIPATUR, 
hoc autem $UBJECTUM eft, &c. Iren. Ed. Grabe. p. 59. compared 
with what we have produced from the ſame truly apo/olic writer, under 
the words CerinTHIAans, PLURatitY of Perſons, and Co-Immenss; 
or (which amounts to much the ſame thing) that reaſoning of St. Cyprian, 
in his letter to Pompeius, Ed: ERasM. p. 329. Ceterum Major erit 


mittente, gui miſſus 2 ut incipiat foris baptizatus CHRISTUM gui em in- 
a 


duere, ſed ſpiritum ſanctum #9n potuiſſe percipere;“ We. for the whole 
force of St. Cyprian's argument here, turns upon the above cited maxim 
of St. /renaus, that He who gives the command and ſends] muſt be 
GREATER than he that receives it.” With them therefore (and indeed 
with the main body of the Anreni eres) the HHird perſon was inferior to the 
Jecond, and much more to the . So true it is, that both this, and 
many other tern:s of reproach, with which the prevz/ing party in the 
fourth and ſucceeding centuries, branded their opponents, might with 
equal juſtice have been applied to the creaTEST LIGHTS, which the 
church has produced in her pureſt and molt primitive times. Sce Guosr, 
Maxrc1anisTs, and MonaRcCHy of the Univer/e compared. 
PnEUMATO'MPHALUS, | at. EP, of mivun and 
Gr. the wind navel] a ſelling or rather hernia in the navel, occaſioned 
by wind, | | ' 
PnEUMAToO'LOG1ST [of wyvpe, the ſpirit or breath, and xte, Gr. 
to treat of] one that treats of ipirits, breath, c. | 
PxEUMATO LOGY re,, Gr.] the doctrine and contempla- 
tion of ſpirits and ſpiritual ſubt ances. See PxzUMaToSoPHY. 
PneuUMAT$15, a [revperrwors, Gr.] a term uſed by ſome authors 


for the generation or formation of animal ſpirits in the barky ſubſtance - 


of che brain. But with Gorræus and Bruno, it ſignifies no more than a 
flatulency of the ſtomach. | 
 PreuUMaTo'sopay [of mepa, ſpirit, and copia, Gr. wiſdom] the 

ſame as preumatolagy. =, 
Pxevuo'xics, fabi. [mrporxa, Gr.] medicines good againſt diſeaſes 
of the lungs, where the reſpiration is affected. | 

To Poacn, verb ad. [ &uf5 pochez, Fr. poached eggs] 1. To boil 
ſlightly. Bacon. 2. To begin without compleating : from the practice 
of boiling eggs ſlightly : obtolete. 3. [Pecher, Fr. to pierce, to poke] 
to ſtab, to pierce. At low water the country people poach them with an 
inſtrument ſomewhat like the ſalmon ſpeare. Carew, 4. [From poche. 
Fr. a pocket or bag] to plunder by ſtealth. They poach Parnaſſus, and 
lay claim for praiſe. Garth. 

To Poacn, verb neut. [from poche, Fr. a bag] 1. To d firoy the 
game by illegal methods, to carry off game privately in a bag, to ſteal 


game. 2. To be damp. Clay lands burn in hot weather, chap in ſum- 


mer, and poach in winter. Mortimer. 
Po'acuer [of poach] a deſtroyer of game by illegal methods, one who 
ſteals game. | 
Poa'cainess [of prachy] marſhineſs, dampneſs. Mortimer, 
Poa'car, adj. damp, marſhy. The marſhes are very poachy. Mor- 
timer. | 
Po'cuaro, a water fowl. | 
Pock, /ub/t. [from pox] a puſtule or dent of the ſmall pox. 
Po'ckeT [pocco, Sax. poche, or pochette, Fr.] a little bag uſually worn 
in garments. | 
— of Wool, the quantity of half a ſack, | , 
To Po'ckeT [pochetter, Fr.] i. To put into the pocket. 2. To 
pocket up. A proverbial form, that denotes the doing or taking any 
thing clandeſtinely. | 2 5 
Po ck Er- Book [of pocket and book] a paper book carried in the pocket 
for haſty notes or memorandums. | 
Po'ckET-cLass [of pocket and glo/s] a portable looking glaſs. 
Po“ ek - No fof pock and Hel-] 4 pit, dent, or {car made by the ſmall 


ox. 
Po! cxixtss [of pocky] ſtate or condition of being pocky. TR. 
Po'cxLINGTON, a market town of the Eaſt- riding of Yorkſhire, 183 
miles from London. 
Po'cxy [of pox; pocca, Sax.] having the pox, infected with the pox. 


Po'co, It. [in muſic books] a little lets, and is juſt the contrary to f ia, 


and therefore diminiſhes the ſtrength of the 1gnitication of the words 


joined with it. 

Poco xis [of Virginia and Maryland] a root peculiar to thoſe places, 
of admirable efficacy to al. age ſwellings and aches. 

Po'cuLENT, adj, ¶ poculum, Lat. a cup] fit tor drink. 

Pop [hoede or hode, Du. a little houſe, Sinner] the huſk or ſhell of 
any pulſe, containing the pulſe, as beans, peas, Wc. the caſe or cap- 
{ule of ſeeds, | 

Popa'cRa [ToIayex. of woos, gen. of wes, a foot, and ayen, Gr. 2 
laying hold of] the gout in the feet. See Cyiracra. 

Popa'GRIGAL, adj [ Todayeoc, Woo wyee, Gr. poaagra, Lat. gout.] 
1. Proceeding from the gout in the foot, gouty, relating to the gout. 2. 
Afflicted with the gout. 

Po bo Ex {from pod] a gatherer of peas-cods, beans, and other pulſe. 

Pos TA, or PoDe'sTATE, Lat. [in Italy, Venice, Genoa, Ee.) a 
magiſtrate who adminiſters jultice in ſeveral free cities. 

Po'vex, Lat. {in anatomy] the fundament or breech, 

PopGe, /H. a puddle, a plaſh. Skinner. 

Po“ EM voce, Fr. poeme, It. Sp. Port. and Lat. mona, Gr. ] a piece of 
poetry, a compoſition in verſe of a due length and meaſure, a copy of 
verſes. See Pobr. 

Po'esy [poefie, Fr. poefia, It. pocſis, Lat. of money, of reite, Gr. to 
make, frame, or invent] 1. The work of a poet, a poem, a metrical com- 
poſition, poetry. A piece of chriſtian poefy. Brown. 2. The art of 
compoſing poems, or pieces in verſe. A poem is the work of the 
poeſy is his (kill or craft of making: _ very fiction itſelf, the * 
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PLU 


Sax. See PT ar] a ſmall extent or piece of ground. Garden plots. Locke. 
3. A plantation laid out. Nor any leſs than a goddeſs could have made 
it ſo perte& a plot. Sidney. 4. A form, a plan, a ſcheme, The law of 
England never was properly applied unto the Iriſh nation, as by a pur- 
pos'd plot of government. Sener 5. [In dramatic poetry] an intrigue, 
an affair complicated and involved, the ey of a play, compriſing an 
artful involution of affairs, unravelled at laſt by ſome unexpected means. 
6. Stratagem, ſecret combination to any ill end. 7. Contrivance, deep 
reach of thought. | | | 

To Pror, verb neut. [ cemploter, Fr.] 1. To combine, to conſult to- 
gether, to form ſchemes of miſchief againſt another, commonly againſt 
thoſe in authority. 2. To contrive, to hatch, to ſcheme in general. 

To PLorT, verb a#. 1. To plan, to contrive. Plozting an unprofitable 
crime. Dryden. 2. To deſcribe ichnographically, This treatiſe plet- 
teth down Cornwall. Carew. | 
Prior [with ſurveyors] the plan or draught of any parcel of ground, 
ſarveyed and laid down in its proper dimenſions. 

PLo'TTER {of plot] 1. A conſpirator. 2. A contriver, a ſchemer in 
general. | — | 
PLo'TTING, part. act. [of plot] conſpiring, We. | 
PLo'rTING | in ſurveying] the art of deicribing or laying down on 


paper the ſeveral angles and lines of a tract of ground ſurveyed. See 


SURVEYING. + | | 

P. o rrôx, ſee PLaToox [of peloton, Fr. a clew or bottom of thread, 
alſo ſuch a knot of men] a ſmall ſquare body of muſketeers, drawn out 
of a body of infantry, when they form the hollow ſquare to ſtrengthen 
the angles; a platoon. | | | 


PLo'ver [pluvier, Fr. piviere, It. plyfer, C. Br. pluvialis, Lat.] a bird. 


Provon, or Prow [plog, Sax. plog, Su. plove and plog, Dan. p'org9, 
Du. plug, O. and L. Ger. pflug, H. Ger.] 1. An iaſtrument for tillage, 
with w hich the furrows are cut in the ground to receive the ſeed, 2. A 


Hort of plain. Ainſworth, 


To PLoucn, verb neut. [of ploga, Su. plove, Dan. ploeghen, Du. 


 plugen, O. and L. Ger. ptlugen, H. Ger. ] to turn up the ground in order 


to ſow ſeed. 


To PLoucn, verb act. 1. To turn the ground up with the plough. 
| You find ic p/oughed into ridges and furrows., Mortimer. 2. To bring 


to view by means of the plough. There are of theſe frequently p/oughed 


up in the fields of Weldon. WYooazard. 3. To furrow, to divide in 


general. He plough'd the Tyrrhene ſeas. Addiſon. 4. To tear, to fur- 
row. | | 05 
PLovcn [with book binders] an inſtrument for cutting the edges or 
margins of books | | | | 

PLoucu [in navigation] a mathematical inſtrument made of box- 


wood, Sc. uſed at fea in taking the height of the ſun or ſtars, Ic. in 


finding the latitude, 

Prov'cu-Boy [of plough and boy] a boy that drives the plough, a rude 
Ignorant boy. 7 | | 

PLou'crer [of p/ough] one who ploughs or tills land. 

PLou'GHinG, part. act. [of plougb] turning up the ground with a 


plough. : | 
Plovon-LAx D, 1. As much arable land as one plough could plough in 


a year. This, in the beginning of the reign of Richard I. was accounted 


60 acres, and in the gth of the ſame king, 100 acres. 2. A farm for pro- 


ducing corn, | 
PLou'cyMan [of plough and man] 1. One that attends the plough, 


one that uſes the plough. 2. A rude, groſs and ignorant clown. 3 


A ſtrong, laborious man. A weak ſtomach will turn rye bread into vi- 
negar, and a p/oyughman will digeſt it. Arbuthnot. Te 
Proven Monday, the next Monday after Twelfth-day. In the 


north of England, the ploughmen draw a plough from door to door, 


and beg plough-money to drink. 

PLov'ca-SHaRe [of plog, Su. and pcean, Sax.] the part of the 
plough-irons that is perpendicular to the coulter. | = 

PLoven-sTaFr [of plog, Su. and prap, Sax. ] the ſtaff which a plough- 
man carries in one hand, to clear the ſhare and coulter when choaked 
up with earth. 

PLovGn-TaiL [of plog, Su. and xæzl, Sax.] the extreme part of the 
plough, which the ploughman holds in his hand and thereby di- 


rects it. 


To PLuck, verb a. [pluccian, ploccian, Sax. plucker, Dan. plucke, 
Su. plucken, Du. O. and L. Ger. plocken, Du. pflücken, H. Ger.] 1. To 
ullaway from by force, or with a twitch, to pull, to force on or off, to 
orce up or down, to act upon with violence. 2. To ſtrip off feathers, 
3. Lo pluck ip a heart or ipirit: a proverbial expreſſion, for taking 
up or reſuming courage. | 


Proc [prob. of pluck, Dan. pluc, Sax. 9. 4. what is plucked out, 


plughk, Erſe] 1 The heart, liver aud lights; the intrails of a calf, ſheep, 
or other aniuzal. 2. A pull, a draw, a ſingle act of plucking. 

Pu“ c EER [of pluck] one that plucks. t the pl/uckers tie it up in 
handfuls. Mortimer. „ 

PLu'cK1NnG, part. act. [of pluck] pulling with force, Ec. 

; Pure [plugs, 2 plugge, Du. O. and L. 3 ptiock, H. Ger.] a 
arge wooden peg for ſtopping a water-pipe, Oc. a ſtopple, any thin 
driven hard * * — Ho * : 6s 

To Plus, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to ſtop with a plug. 

PLum, or PLUMB, adv. [prob. of plummet, or of à plomb droit, Fr. a 
fiombo, It. in the ſame ſignification] as, to fall down plum, is to fall 
down perpendicularly to the horizon, or right down. 

Puum plum, Sax. ploma, Su. plumm, O. and L. Ger. pflaum, II. 
Ger. blumme. Dan. a coſtom has prevailed of writing plumb, but impro- 
perly] 1. A fruit. 2. Raiſin, grape dried in the ſun. 3. A cant word, 
uſed in the city of London, to denote a man worth 1000, or 10000 J. 
formerly, "now worth 1000. John had acquired ſome plums. Ar- 
buthnot. 

PLum [with botaniſts] in a large ſenſe, ſignifies any fleſhy fruit, 
containing one ſeed incloſed in a hard ſtony hell; as apricots, peaches, 
Cherries, &c. 

PLum -rxEE [plum-zneop, Sax.] a tree that bears plums, 

PLUMAceo'Li [With ſurgeons] bolſters, the ſame as ſplenia. | 

PLu'mace, Fr. ¶ plumige, Sp. feathers] a ſuit or bunch of feathers, 

PLuws | plum, Sax.] a fruit. See PLuu. | 
Prunus, adv. perpendicularly to the horizon, If all theſe atoms 
ſhould deſcend p.umb down. Ray. 


4 


any diſtreſs. We ſnall be pos into perpetual errors. Watts. 4, 


PL U 


Pi uus, ſub. | plomb, Fr. pony Lat. lead] a 


wei * let down at = end of a line. [ama a leiden 
o PLUMB, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To found, to f. 

line with a weight at its end. 2. To regulate dels 

met. | N | p a NOR ty the plum. | 

PrumMBa'ciNE, Fr. [piombagine, It. of plumbago, of þl, 
lead naturally mingled ir ſilver, PR 0 Alenbup, Lat lead] 

PLuMBa'co [in botany] the herb lead-wort, or arſe-ſmart 

PLu'mBER [ plombier, Fr. of plumbarius, Lat.] a worker in 5-0 
of leaden veſſels. It is commonly written and pronounced blu Or maker 

PLuMBERs were incorporated Anno 1611. Their arms e 
chevron, between a mallet able and two plummets azure in chie e 
a level of the ſecond in baſe, two ſoldering irons in ſaltire, ent 1 
ting knife, and a ſhave hook argent. The creſt, Jultice with v 
in her _ hand, and a balance in the left, ſtanding on a fn * 
the fourth, where are the words, ju/{itiz pax. 'The motto is, / 5 1 
all our hope. Their hall is on the eaſt ſide of Dowgate-Hill, 3 On 

PLUMBERY, the trade of making leaden veſſels ; alſo works of lead. 
the manufactures of a plumber. Commonly ſpelt plummery. ” 

PLumca'kE [of plum and cake] cake made of plums, 

Pr.u'mpinG, trying by a plummer or plumb-line, 

PLUMB-LINE [of plun:bum, lead, and linea, Lat. a line] a plumme 
uſed by architects, c. to ſee that their work ſtands upright, 25 05 

PLume, Fr. [plumas, Sp. pluma, Lat. feather of birds] 1. A ſet, 17 
ticularly of oltriches feathers, for ornament, commonly worn 2 0 
head. 3. Pride, wering mien. 4. Token of honour, prize of * 
teſt. Ambitious to win from me ſome plume. Milton. | _ 

Pluur [in botany] a little member of the grain or ſeed of a la 
being that which in the growth of the plant becomes the ſtem or A K 
it is incloſed in two ſmall cavities, formed in the lobes for its rece 0 1 
and is divided at its loo ſe end into divers pieces, all cloſely Tome a, 
ther like a bunch of feathers, whence it has this name. Duincy, -_ 

PLume [in corn] is that which after the radicle is ſhot forth, ſhoot; | 
out towards the ſmaller end of the fecd, and thence is by ſome called "a 
acroſpire. | 3: 30 wt 

PLuu [with falconers] the general colour or mixture of the feathers 
of a hawk, which ſhews her conſtitution. : 

To Pruwt, verb af. [plumer, Fr.] 1. To pluck off the feathers, 2. 
From the ſubſt.] to adjuſt and pick feathers. Where they may have 
room to come aſhore and p/une themſelves. Mortimer. 3. To ftrip, ty 
pill. The king cared not to plume the nobility. Bacen, 4. To place 78 
a plume. On his creit ſat horror plum d. Milton. 5. To adorn with | 
plumes, Farewel the p/umed troops and the big war. Shakeſpeare. | 
__ PLuwe Alum, a mineral, a kind of talc. 

PLumcEeRroVs [ plimiger, of pluma, feather, and gero, Lat, to bear} 


wearing or bearing teathers or plumes, feathered, having feathers, 


PLu MING, part. a. of To PL; which ee. [in falconry] is when f 
a hawk ſiezes on a fowl, and r“. cks the feathers off from its body, 

PLuMIPEDE, ſubſt, [of pl. nipedis, gen. of plumipes, Lat.] a fowl that 
has feathered feet. G 
Punk [plomb, Fr. piombino, It. plomada, Sp, pitummen, C. Br. 
of }lumbum, Lat.] 1. A lead for plumbing, being a weight of lead hung at 
a ſtring, by which depths are founded and perpendicularity diſcovered, } 


2. Any weight in general. Counterpoiſed by a plummet faſtened about 


the pulley on the axis. Wilkins. . 

PLu'mosENEsS, or PLUMO'SITY [ p/umoſitas, Lat.] fulneſs of plums 
or feathers, ſtate of being full fledged. bo 2o5:: 
Prunus, adj. [plumeux, Fr. plumoſus, of pluma, Lat. feather] fea- 
thery, reſembling feathers. This has a like plumous body. Wo: 
ward. | | 7 

Pluur in Fl, adj. [of this word the etymology is not known. 
Skinner derives it from pomme/e, Fr. full like a ripe apple: it might be 
more eaſily deduced from plum, the fruit, which yet ſeems very harſh. | 
Junius omits it] ſomewhat fat, not lean; fleek, full, round, and 
{mooth, | 

Pluur, /«b/t. [from the adj.] a knot, a tuft, a cluſter, a number 
joined in one maſs. We reſted under a plump of trees. Sans. 
, To Pruur, verb ad. [from the adj.] to fatten, to ſwell, to make 
arge. is. 4 
To PLumP, verb neut. [from the adv.] 1. To fall like a ſtone into 
the water. A word formed from the ſound. 2. [From the adj. ] to be 
ſwollen. Ainſworth. | N | 4 

P.une, adv. [probably corrupted from plumb, or perhaps formed 
from the ſound of a ſtone falling on the water] with a ſudden fall. 

Pu v' ER, «6/2. [of plump] lomething worn in the mouth to ſwell out 
the cheeks. 528 

PLu'mpxess [prob. of pomum, Lat. or pomme, Fr. an apple, g. 4. full 
or round as an apple. Skinner} fulneſs and roundneſs in fleſh, diſpoſition 
towards fulneſs. | = | 

PLuMPo'RRIDGE [of plum and porridge] porridge with plums init. 

Pl uuru bb [of lum and pudding] pudding made with plums. 

Puu'mpy, adj. plump, fat. Plumpy Bacchus. Shakeſpeare. | 

Pi v“, adj. [of plume] feathered, covered with feathers. Appear'd 
his plumy creſt. Adai/on. | 

o PIN, verb ag. [plunderen, Du. plyndre, Dan. plündem, Get. 
plundra, Su.] 1. To rob, ſpoil, or take away by violence, to pillage in 
hoflility. 2. To rob as a thief, 7 

PLUuxpEx [plynder, Dan, plunderagie, Du. plunder, Ger.] ſpoil taken 
in war, pillage. | | 

A HPEAT [of plunder] 1. Hoſtile pillager, ſpoiler. 2. A thief, 3 
robber. | | 
PLu'xnoERING, part. a, [of plunder] ſpoiling, taking away . 
ence. | 

To PLuxcs, werb ad. [plonger, Fr.] 1. To dip ſuddenly into _ 
or under anything ſuppoſed v over head and ears. Plunge us in 4 
flames. Milton. 2. To put ſuddenly into any ſtate. 3. To hurry 
force in ſuddenly. This word, to what action ſoever it be appl y 
commonly exprelles either violence and ſuddenneſs in the 22 = 
ſtreſs in the patient. To plunge their enquiries at once into the depths 


To PLuxcs. werb newt, 1, To fink ſuddenly into water, to Ve: © 
To fall or ruſh into any hazard or diſtreſs. To plunge into the gui 
murther. Tillotſon, Af Dif 

Nun ſubſt, 1. Act of putting or ahnend aer. 8 al 


knowledge. Watts. 


P NE 


du lie ſince ſhe was brought to that lunge. Sidney. 


/ x, Fr. [ plongeon, Fr.] a water-fowl, a diver. 
— , 0 [ e Fr.) one that plunges, a diver. 
PLUNKET Colour, a ſort of blue colour. | | 
PLURAL, adj. Sp. [p/uriel, Fr. plurale. It. of pluralis, Lat.] 1. Per- 
ning to man), implying more than one. 2. [In grammar] The Greek 
bo Aae have two variations, one to ſignify the number two, and 
"other to ſignify a number of two or more : under one variation the 


noun is ſaid io be of the dual number, and under the other of the plural. 


ik isT [pluraliſte, Fr. from plural] a clergyman who has ſeveral 


henefices, or more than one, with cure of ſouls. See Dis u and Or- 
u lir v (pluralits, Fr. pluralita, It. of plaralitas, Lat.] 1. The 
late of being or having a greater number. 2. A diſcrete quantity con- 
fiting of two, or a greater number; a number more than one. Thoſe 
heretics had introduced a plurality of gods. Hammond. ; 
PLURALITY of Perſons in God, — See PERSONS and PERSONALITY. 
They who preſume that the word Elohim in Hebre , being a term of 
the pLURaL number, muſt, for that reaſon, imply a plurality of perſons in 
Gov, ſhould conſider that this very word is applied to a ſingle perſon ; as, 
« Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever; THOU [z. e. the individual 
on ſpoken to] halt loved righteouſneſs and hated iniquity ; theretore 
Gop thy Gop [. e. another and ſill greater perſonage, ſo called] 
has anointed thee,” Sc. The term, I lay, when applied to each per- 
in apart, 15 ſtill in the plural number. Nor does this idiom of the He- 
brew language ſtop here: it extends (as the learned well know) to ocher 
words; as, adonim, baalim, &c. all which, tho” plural in FORM, are fins 
ular in SENSE 3 and as ſuch are applied to one fingle perſon, whether 
divine, or human.“ 'The term expreſſive of dominion (lays Rabbi Salo 
non effertur numero plurali etiam de unico. 2. e. it is uſed in the p/u- 
ral number, even when meant of one ſingle [or individual] perſon.“ 
What confirms this criticiſm yet further, is, that the VERB, with which 
ihe term [elohim] is connected, is in the figur number; as, God 
$410 {in the original, ur ſaid, not THEY ſaid] let there be light.“ Cen. 
c. i. v. 3. and agreeably hereto, the firſt council of Antioch (with St. 
Juſtin, and indeed with all antiquity) underſtand theſe and the like 
phraſcologies, as intended to exprels that COMMAND, which [not three 
per/ons, but] one perſon, even the ſupreme F ather iitued out, and gave to 
x15 Son; if not alſo (as St. Irena us commented on verſe 26) to His 
Spirit, See CERINTHIANS, PNEUMATOMACHI, and MoxnaRCHr of the 
Univerſe, See alſo lren. Adv. Hare/es Ed. Grabe. p. 9. 330 and 380, 
compared with that GENERAL rule, which he lays down, p. %, Eſt 


autem hic pater, &c. 1. e. Now this perſon is tie Father ot our Lord, 


by wnosg PROVIDENCE all things conſiſt, and by waose comManD all 

things are adminiſtred.” But the reader will find the judgment of anti- 
ity on this head, more fully exhibited under the words, DiTHE1SMy 

Nes, NoeT1ans, and Firſt Ca us x, compared. | . 

PiuRaLlLY, adv. [of plural] in a ſenſe impioy ing more than one, in 
te plural number. . £ Ls 

Piu'rtes, a writ, which goes after two former writs have had no ef- 
ſect; the firſt of which is called capias, the ſecond ficur alias, and the 
third pluries, | 3 | 95 | 

Plus ¶ peluche, Fr.] 1. A ſort of cloth made of hair, as ſhag. 2. 
{ln botany] a name given to the thrum in the middle of roſes, anemo- 
nies, &c. Some call them 7hrummy heads. „ 

Pru'suER, //. a ſea- fiſn. The pilchard is devoured by a bigger 
kind of fiſh called a pluſber, ſomewhat like the dog fiſn, who leapeth 
above water. Carew. | | | | | 

PLu'vial, /ub2. a prieſt's veſtment or cope. | 

PLuviaL, adj. Fr. [ piviale, It. of plurialis, pluwia, Lat. rain] rainy, 
belonging to rain. See PEsTILENTIAL, and read there rem rem. 

Puu'vious, adj. [pluvieux, Fr. of pluvioſus, of pluvia, Lat. rainy] 
relating to rain. A moiſt and pluwious air. Brown. — 

Ply [l, Fr.] habit or cuſtom, bent, caſt, biaſs. Bacon, 2. Plait, 
wh The rug or plies of the inward coat of the ſtomach. Ar- 
uthnot, 

To PLy, verb ah. prob. of apply; plien, Du. to work at any thing. 
Juni and Skinner] 1. To work on any thing cloſely and importunately. 
2. To employ with diligence, to keep buſy, to ſet on work. 3. To 
pathiſe diligently. He ſternly bad him other buſineſs h. Spenſer. 4. 


. * with importunity. Perpetually p:y:zg the throne of grace. 
th, 


Jo Pl x, werb neut. 1. To work or offer ſervice, as watermen for 
a fare. 2. To go in haſte. Thither he ples undaunted. Milton. 3. 


To buſy one's felt, to give one's mind to, to be intent on. A bird new- 
made about the banks the plies. Dryden. 4. { pier, Fr.] to bend. The 
willow plied and gave way to the guſt. I. Eſtrange. 


PER [of p/zer or employ, Fr.] one who plies or waits at a certain 


place to be hired or employed, as warermen, porters, &c, 

PLY' ERS [of plier, Fr. to bend] a fort of tongs or pinchers for bending 
Ttwilting. See PLIERS. : 

PLY'ixo, part. act. {of p: pliant, Fr.] 1. Bending, giving. 2. 
Attending at a place to be employed, as watermen, Sc. z. Doing any 
Hing induſtriouſly. See To IL v. | | 

PLY'MouTH, a large borough and ſea- port town of Devonſhire, ſitu- 
ated between the Plym and Tamer, juſt before their influx into the Bri- 
tanned, 215 miles from London. It ſends two members to par- 

ent, | 

Piy'urox, a borough town of Devonſhire, 220 miles from London. 

ends two members to parliament, | 

Phev'ma 1 Gr.\ a puff or blaſt of wind, breath, ſpirit. 

,*NBUMA'T1C Exgine, an air pump. Experiments made by Boyle in 

5 pneumatic engine. Locke. See Pu MP. | 

NEUMA'T1CS, ſubſe. 1 Lat. of mevuarixa, from mwevpa, 
r. ſpirit, or wind] the doctrine of the air, or the laws whereby that 

is condenſed, rarified, c. the doctrine of the gravitation and preſ- 
u of elaſtic or compreſſible fluids. | 

runs“ ric, or PNEUMA'TICAL, adj. [wuopatix®:, from i, 

. wind, or ſpirit] 1. Moved by wind, relative to wind. Making of 
de trials. Beyle. 2. Conſiſting of ſpirit or wind. Parts pnueu- 

ical and tangible. Bacon. | 
att MATICAL Experiments, ſuch as are made in the exhauſted receiver 


; 08 pump, in order to diſcover the ſeveral properties of the air, and 
ulluenee on other bodies. 


gralt, diſtreſs; a trouble, an incumbrance. She Was weary of 


P O E 


PxeuMaTOCE'LE [upaTroxnn; of cue, wind, and xikn, Gr. 4 
rupture] a flatulent or windy hernia, or tumor of the ſcrotum, or umbili- 


cus, when either are deſtended with wind. Gors. CasTeL. Ex gin. 


I. 6. c. 64. 

PxnEUMATO'MACHI [of mveue, ſpirit, and pa xi, Gr. to fight againſt 
or oppoſe, 9. d. ſpirit-fighters] a term of reproach, by which the Macedori- 
ans and other Chriſtians in the latter part of the fourth century, were ſtig- 
matiſed, for not admitting (what began now to be in vogue) the natural 
co-equality and co-equal authority of the third perſon with the other two, 
Epiphan, Ed. Baſil. p. 385. If the reader wonld ſupply himſelf with 


materials on this head, he may conſult what has been already offered 


under the words, Maczpoxnians, Homoiistans, and OapkER in Divinity; 
and add to all, that reflection of St. /renzus, ** Quod enim julet, ed quod 
Jubetur Aus ef, & pominaTius ; guoniam illud guidem PRINCIPATUR, 
hoc autem S$UBJECTUM eff, &c. Intex. Ed. Grabe. p. 59. compared 
with what we have produced from the ſame truly apo/olic writer, under 
the words CeRinTHIans; PLURALliTY of Perſons, and Co-Immenss ; 


or (which amounts to much the ſame thing) that reaſoning of St. Cyprian, 


in his letter to Pompeius, Ed: ER ASM. p. 329. Ceterum major exit 
mittente, gui miſſus 2 ut incipiat foris baptizatus CHRIST UM A ui em in- 
duere, ſed ſpiritum ſan 
force of St. Cyprian's argument here, turns upon the above cited maxim 
of St. /renaus, that ** He who gives the command [and ſends] muſt be 
GREATER than he that receives it.” With them therefore (and indeed 
with the main body of the Anteni eres) the ird perſon was inferior to the 
Jecond, and much more to the . So true it is, that both this, and 
many other tern:s of reproach, with which the prevailing party in the 
fourth and ſucceeding centuries, branded their opponents, might with 
equal juſtice have bcen applied to the GREATEST Lichts, which the 
church has produced in her pureft and moſt primitive times. Sce Guosr, . 
Marc1anisTs, and MonakcCHY of the Univerſe compared. EN 
PNEUMATO'MPHALUS, | at. [wywpariuDanDe, of mus and wed, 


Gr. the wind navel} a ſwelling or rather hernia in the navel, occafioned 


by wind. | | 
PnEUMAToO'LoG1ST [of uE, the ſpirit or breath, and y, Gr. 
to treat of] one that treats of ipirits, breath, Qc. | 


PxNEUMATO'LOGY [mrrparoroyia, Gr.] the doctrine and contempla- 


tion of ſpirits and ſpiritual ſubtances. See PxzumaTosorny. 

PneuUMAT:/$15, = [ TrevwaTwor, Gr.] a term uſed by ſome authors 
for the generation or formation of animal ſpirits in the barky ſubſtance 
of che brain. But with Gorræus and Bruns, it ſignifies no more than a 
flatulency of the ſtomach. . 

PN EUMATO so pHVY [of Trvpa, ſpirit, and cofia, Gr. wiſdom] the 
ſame as preumato/ogy. : : 
Pxeuuo'xics, ſub. Frrvponxa, Gr.] medicines good againſt diſeaſes 
of the lungs, where the reſpiration is affected. | 

To Poacn, verb at. [(] pochez, Fr. poached eggs] 1. To boil 
ſlightly. Bacon. 2. To begin without compleating : from the practice 
of boiling eggs ſlightly : obtolete. 3. [ Pocher, Fr. to pierce, to poke] 
to ſtab, to pierce. At low water the country people poach them with an 
inſtrument ſomewhat like the ſalmon ſpeare. Carew. 4. [From pache, 
Fr. a pocket or bag] to plunder by ſtealth. They poach Paraailus, and 
lay claim for praiſe. Garth. : 75 

To Poacn, verb neut. [from poche, Fr. a bag] 1. To d. ſtroy the 
game by illegal methods, to carry off game privately in a bag, to ſteal 
game. 2. To be damp. Clay lands burn in hot weather, chap in ſum- 
mer, and poach in winter. Mortimer. 7, 

Po'acuex {of poach] a deſtroyer of game by illegal methods, one who 
ſteals game. | 

Poa'cainess [of prachy] marſhineſs, dampneſs. Mortimer, 

_ Poa'cur, adj. damp, marihy. The marthes are very poachy. Mor- 
timer. | 

Po'cyaro, a water fowl. | | 

Pock, ub. {from pox] a puſtule or dent of the ſmall pox. 


Po'cxeT ( pocco, Sax. poche, or pochette, Fr.] a little bag uſually worn 


in garments. | 
| | nes of Wool, the quantity of half a ſack. | 

To Po'cktT [pocherter, Fr.) 1. To put into the pocket. 2. To 
pocket up. A proverbial form, that denotes the doing or taking any 
thing clandeſtinely. 

Po'cxET-Boox [of pocket and 5] a paper book carried in the pocker 
for haſty notes or memorandums. | 

Po“ ck ET. CLASS [of pocket and glo/5] a portable looking glaſs. 

Po'cx-HoLE fof pock and ele] 4 pit, dent, or (car made by the ſmall 

ox. 
g Po“ cx ixkEss [of pocky] ſtate or condition of being pocky. 
 Po'cxLINGTON, a market town of the Eaſt-riding of Vorkſhire, 183 
miles from London. | 

Po'cxy [of pox; pocca, Sax. ] having the pox, infected with the pox. 

Po'co, Ir. [in muſic books] a little leis, and is juſt the contrary to f ia, 
and therefore diminiſhes the ſtrength of che zignification of the words 
joined with it. SE 

Poco vis [of Virginia and Maryland] a root peculiar to thoſe places, 
of admirable efficacy to aſl age ſwellings and aches. 

Po'cuLENT, adj. | poculum, Lat. a cup] fit tor drink. 

Pop [hoede or hope, Du. a little houſe, Sk:-ner] the huſk or ſhell of 
any pulſe, containing the pulſe, as beans, peas, Cc. the caſe or cap- 
{ule of ſeeds. | | 

Popa'cRa [Todayen. of woos, gen. of wes, a foot, and ayen, Gr. a 
laying hold A the gout in the feet. See ChiracRka. 

PoDa'GRIGAL, adj [Tedayerc, moayex, Gr. p7magra, Lat. gout.] 
1. Proceeding from the gout in the foor, gouty, relating to the gout. 2. 
Afflicted with the gout. 

Po'ppER | from pod] a gatherer of peas-cods, beans, and other pulſe. 

Popt'sra, or Pope'srATE, Lat. [in taly, Venice, Genoa, &c.] a 
magiſtrate who adminiſters juſtice in ſeveral free cities. | 

* rape Lat. {in anatomy] the fundament or breech, 

Popce, ft. a puddle, a plaſh. Skinner. : | 

Po'tM [poeme, Fr. poeme, It. Sp. Port. and Lat. wonua, Gr. ] a piece of 


poetry, a compoſition in verſe of a due length and meaſure, a copy of 


verſes. See Por. 

Po'esy [poefic, Fr. poefia, It. poeſis, Lat. of rene, of reite, Gr. to 
make, frame, or invent] 1. The work of a poet, a poem, a metrical com- 
poſition, poetry. A piece of chriſtian peefy. Brown. 2. The art of 
compoſing poems, or pieces in verſe. A poem is the work of the poet, 
poeſy is his {kill or craft of making: = very fiction itſelf, the R 
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POI 

Frm of the work. B. Johnſon, 3. A ſhort conceit engraved on a ring, 
WC, | | 

Porr [prite, Fr. poeta, It. Sp. Port. and Lat. womrns, Gr. a maker] 
an author or inventor of fiction, one who compoſes poems or diſcourſes 
in verſe. But with ſabmiſtion, Dryden has given us a much better defi- 
nition, when ſaying ; a poet is a MAKER, as the word ſignifies ; and he 
who cannot Make, that is INVENT, hath his name for nothing. Dryden. 
And Ariſtotle oblerves the ſame in his Art of Poetry. 

PouTa'sTER, Lat. a paltry, vile, petty poet, a pitiful rhimer. Ho- 
race hath expoſed thee rrifling poetaſters, that ſpend themſelves in gla- 
ring deſcriptions. Fe/ton, | 

Po'trTEss [porrefſe, Fr. poeteſſa, It. of poetiſſa, pica poetrida, Lat.] a 
female poet. See AcTREs5, and read, a female that acts. 


Pork“ Tie, or Pot"Tical, adj. [poetique, Fr. poerico, It. and Sp. pocti- 


cus, Lat. cromrixog, Gr.] pertaining to poetry, ſuitable to poetry, ex- 
preſſed in poetry. | LEY 
PogTIcAL Juſtice [in the drama] is uſed to ſignify a juſtice in the 
diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments to the ſeveral perſons, at the ca- 
tailrophe or cloſe of a piece, anſwerable to the ſeveral characters in which 
they have appeared. | | 
Pot'TiCal Riſing and Setting of the Sun [in aſtronomy] a riling and 
ſetting of them, peculiar to the ancient poets, who referred the riſing 
and letting of the ſtars to that of the ſun, and accordingly made three 
ſorts of riſings and ſettings, wiz. colmical, acronical, and heliacal ; 
which fee. 5 | 
Po:'T1CALLY, adv, [of pretical] after the manner of a poet, with the 
qualities of poetry, by the fiction of poetry. | 


Jo Por'ricrze, or To Po'tT1zE, verb neut. [poetiſer, Fr. poetig gare, 


It. portizar, Sp.] to act the poet, to compole poems, to write like a 
oet. | a | 

P»y'ETRESS, ſabft. [pretris, Lat. whence poetridas picas in Perſius] a fe- 
male poet. Moit peerleſs poerre/s. Spenſer. | 3 

Por * [worpe, Gr.] 1. The art or practice of writing poems, 
metrical compoſition. 2. Poems, poetical pieces. See Poesy. 

Poco x IAS [moywnas, of wwywna, Gr. beard] a fort of comet or bla- 
zing ttar, with a beard. 

Poi'cxancr, . [of poignant, Fr.] 1. Sharpneſs, the power of ſli- 
mulating the palate. 2. The power of irritation, aſperity. 

Poi'6NANT E Fr. pungent, Lat.] 1. Sharp, tart, biting, ſti- 
mulating the palate. 2. Severe, piercing, 3 Some poignant diſ- 
grace. Seath. 3. Satyrical, cutting, keen, bitter, irritating. | 

Por'xsox [peincon, Fr.] a little ſharp jointed iron, fixed in a wooden 
handle, which the horſeman holds in the right hand, to prick a leaping 
horſe in the croup, c. to make him yerk out behind. 

To Poixr, werb act. [ pointer, Fr. appuntare, It. in the firſt ſenſe, pun- 
tare in the ſecond] 1. Jo make {harp at the end, to forge or grind to a 
point. 2. To dittinguiſh writing, Sc. by points or ſtops. 3. To direct 
towards an object by way of forcing it on the notice. 4. To direct the 
eve on notice. 5. To ſhow as by directing the finger without. And 
point out their beauties. Addiſon. 6. [ Pointer, Fr.] to direct towards a 
place; as, the cannon were pointed aguinſt the fort. ES 

To PoixT, werb neut. 1. To note with the finger, to force upon the 
notice by directing the finger towards it. 2. To have words or ſentences 
diſtinguiſhed by points. Fond the Jews are of their method of porn/rng. 
Fortes. z. To indicate as dogs do to ſportſmen. 4. To ſhow, with 47 
before the thing ſhown. To point at what time the balance of power 
was mott equally held. Swvzfe. | Eg 

Porn {| point, Fr. punta, It. punto, It. and the ſame Sp. punctum, Lat.] 
1. A ſharp end of any thing. 2. A firivg with a tag to it. 3 [With 
navigators] a cape, headland, promontory ; ſo that when two points of 
land are in a right line againſt each other, as the innermoſt is hindered 
from being ſcen by the outer moſt. they ſay they are one in another. 4. 
{\ ting of an epigtam, a briſk lively turn at the cloſe of an epigram; a 


ſentence terminated with ſome remarkable turn of words or thought, 5. 


An indiviſible part of ſpace. 6. A mark of diſtinction in writing, a ſtop. 
7. A imall ſpace. On ove ſmall point of land. Prior. 8. A fort of 
needle-work lace. q. [ Punctum, Lat.] an indivifible part of time, an 
inſtant, moment. 10. Punctilio, nicety. 
ſpace, critical moment, exact place. At the point to die. Geneſis. 
Degree, ſtate, 
ſion by marks into which any thing is diſtinguiſhed in a circle or other 
plane. 14. Particular place to which any thing is directed. 
ipect, regard. In point of religion and in point of honour. Bacon. 16. 
An aim, the act of aiming or ſtriking. What a point your falcon made. 
Shake/peare, 17. The particular thing required. There is no creature 
ſo comemptible, but by reſolution may gain his paint. L'Eftrange. 18. 
Particular head, ſubject matter, example, inſtance. The letter is in 
every print an admirable pattern. Swift. 19. A ſingle poſition, a ſingle 
ailertion, a ſingle part of a complicated queſtion, a ſingle part of any 
whole, There is no point wherein I have ſo much labour d. Swift. 20. 
A note, a tune. 21. [In geometry] according to Euclid, is that which 
has no parts or is indivitible ; or (as others define it) is the beginning of 
magnitude, and conceived fo ſmall as to have no parts; being the ſame 
in quantity as a cypher in number. | | 

Porx'r [In aſtronomy] a term applied to certain parts or places, 
marked in the heavens, and diſtinguiſhed by proper epithets; as 

Cardinal hoi its [in aſtronomy and geography] the four grand divi- 
ſions of the horizon, ealt, weſt, north, and ſouth. 

Sitia Polis [in aſtronomy] are the points wherein the equator 
and ecliptic interſect, called the north and ſouth points, and the inter- 
ſections of che horizon with the prime vertical, called the eaſt and welt. 

Vertical Poixrs [in aſtronomy] are the zenith and nadir, 

POI HS of Station [with aſtronomers] are thoſe degrees of the zodiac, 
in which a planet ſeems to ſtand quite ſtill, and not to move at all. 

' PorvT of Di/lance, is a point in the horizontal line, ſo far diſtant 
ſrom the principal point, as the eye, is remote from the ſame. 

Porn of Divergence, of a concave glaſs, is the ſame as virtual focus. 

Point of contrary Flexure [in geometry] is the point of a curve, 
wherein it is bent or inflected to a part contrary from that it tended to 
before. . 

PorxT Blank [in gunnery] is when the piece being levelled, the ſhot 
or bullet goes directly forward, and does not move in a crooked line; 
but to the point blank or white mark. 

PoinT it, exact or exactly in the point of view. You are rather 
point de wije in your accoutrements, Shakeſpeare. 


12. 


11. Part required of time or 
13. A ſpot, a part of a ſurface divided by ſpots, divi- | 
15. Re- 
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PorxT {in heraldry] is when two piles are borne in a coat 
ſo as to have their points meet together in any part of the eſcutc 
PoinT Dexter parted ten [in heraldry} an abatement due to 
dochio, who boaſted of more than he did or can do. 
PoinT in Point Sanguine [in heraldry] a mark of di 
b ee _ who is lazy or _— in the army. 
oinT Plain Sanguine [in heraldry] an abatement a 
that tells falſe ren 3s hi 4 | kroper for a lin 
PorxT Inverted [in heraldry} is when a point deſcends fro 
downwards; poſſeſſing two thirds of the chief; but dimin 
8 the point of the N 
OINT in Bend, or PoinT in Bar [in heraldry] is w. IE 
placed tranſverſe in the ſituation of * or wh "Ou = Point 13 2 
PoixT [in horſemanſhip] a horſe is ſaid to make a point, when ; 
ing upon volts, he does not ages the round regularly, but een 
ittle out of his ordinary ground, makes a ſort of angle or po y 
circular tread, TY e by hi 
PoinT ſin muſic] a mark or note anciently uſed iſtinguiſ ch, 
tones. | 7 4 5 nguiſ the 
PoinT [in navigation] is one of the degrees into whic i 
ference of the 3 a the 32d part of marines com IE —_ 
ing 1 : degrees 15 minutes, the half of which, viz. five Gn pay 
nutes is called the half point, and the half of the laſt, being two Fa 
49 minutes, is called a quarter point. a 
Poixr of Concourſe [in optics] is that point where the viſual rays ; 
dining towards each other, and being ſufficiently lengthened m 5 
R e are limited in the middle and croſs the axis. . 
oINT H Incidence ¶ in opties] is that point upon the ſurfac 
or any body, on which a wy of liek Falls. 8 oe da, 
PorxT of Di/perfion [in optics] is that wherein the rays begin to 6; 
verge ; commonly called the virtual focus. | . 
Poix' of Reflection [in opties] is a point on the ſurface of 
other . a ray "4 9 F 5 05 
Porxr of Refradion [in opties] is the ſurface of a glaſs or other refrag.. 
ing ſurface, wherein the retraction is effected. CS 
PorxT of Sight [in perſpective] is a point on a plane marked out b 
a right line, drawn from the perpendicular to the plane, 
Foix of Concurrence [in perſpective] is the ſame as the principal 
int. 
PoixT of Viexw [in perſpective] is a point at diſtance from a building 
or other object, wherein the eye has the moſt advantageous view or proſ. 3 
pect of the ſame. | 3 
PoixT [in phyſics] is the ſmalleſt or leaſt ſenſible object of fight, 
marked with a pen, point of a compals, or the like. - 
Sen/ible Point [according to Mr. Locke] is the leaſt particle of mat. 
ter or ſpace that can be diſcerned, and which to the quickeſt light is LU 


of a 
heon. 
a br agga. 


m the chief 
iſhing, as it 


about zo ſeconds of a circle, whereof the eye is the center. 


PoixTE [in mnfic books] ſigniſies to ſeparate or divide each note one 
from another in a very plain and diſtinct manner. | 
Por'NTED, adj. or part. paf}. | pointu, Fr.) 1. Having a ſharp point, 
ſharp. 2. Epigrammatical, abounding in conceits. 
_ FoixTED {in heraldry] as a croſs pointed is that which has the ex- 
tremities turned off in points by ſtrait lines. 

Poi'NTEDLY, adv. [of pointed] in a pointed manner. | I 

Por'nTEDxEss [of printed] 1. Sharpneſs, pickedneſs, with aſperity, 
B. Join/in. 2. Epigrammatical ſmartneſs. Dryden. 

Poi'xTEL, a pencil; allo any thing on a point. Derham. 1 

 Por'xTER, . [of point] 1. Any thing that points. 2. A kind of 
ſetting dog that points out the game to ſportſmen. : 

Poi'xT1NG, part. act. of print [ ponctuant, Fr.] putting points or ſtops | 
in writing; allo ſhewing with the fingers, c. See To Point, 

PoixTiNG the Cable Sith ſailors] is the untwiſting it at the ends and 
leſſening the yarns, and twiſting them again, and then faſtening it with 
a piece of marline, to prevent it from ravelling out. 

PoinTino [with grammarians} the art of dividing a diſcourſe by 
points, into periods or members of periods, for the better underſtanding 
and pronunciation. | 

PoixTING (with navigators] is the marking what point or place a 
ſhip is upon the chart. | 

PorxnTinG [in gunnery] is the levelling or directing a cannon or mor- 
tar-piece, ſo as to play againſt any certain point. 

Po1'xTING-STOCK, ſalſi. [of pointing and flock] ſomething made the 
ſubject of ridicule. Made a wonder and a pointing-/tock. Shakeſpeare. | 

Por'xTLEsS, adj. {of point] having no point, blunt, not ſharp. Lay } 
that pointleſs clergy -weapon by. Dryden. ; 

Points {with grammarians] are comma's (,) colons (), ſemicolons 
(% periods (), point of admiration (!), of interrogation (7). ; E 

PorxTs [in Hebrew] are certain characters, which in the writings of | 
that language, ſcrve to ſupply the abſence of the vowels, and are placed | 
above, or beneath, or about the middle of a letter, as a fort of points. 

PorxTs {in heraldry] the points of an eſcutcheon are the ſeveral dif- | 
ferent parts of it, denoting the local poſition of any figure. 3 

To Poisk, verb aft. | feſer, Fr. peſure, Tt. peſar, Sp. pwylo, C. Br.) 
to weigh, to bring to an equal balance. See Poize. 

Pol sox, Fr. | pongona, Sp. prob. of petio, Lat.] 1. A malignant qua- 
lit, in ſome animal, vegetable, or mineral body, which renders it hurt- 
ful, and even mortal to thoſe that take it, and by means not obvious to 
the ſenſes, venom. 2. Figuratively applied to any thing of wer = 
lignity, or other bad effects. The tongue is an unruly evil, fu | of dead- 
ly poiſon, St. Fames. | 

To Por'sox | empo:Jonner, Fr. emponconar, Sp.] 1. To 
any one, to infe t with poiſon. 2. To attack, injure or 
given. 3. To corrupt, to taint. | 1 

To Poison @ Piece [in gunnery] fignifies the ſame as to clog and na 


one that 


ive poiſon to 
ill by poiſon 


it up. 
e er [of poiſen] 1. One who poiſons, 2. A corrupter, 
depraves. The common foi/oners of youth. South. LIEN 
Þor soxous, adj, [of poiſon] pertaining to, or full of poiſon, veno- 
mous, having the qualities of poiſon. 
Pot'soNoUsLY, adv. [of poiſonous] venomouſly. "of 
Por's0NOUSNEss [of poiſonous] poiſonous quality, venomouſneſs. 
- Po1'sON-TREE, /ubft, ¶ toxticodendron, Lat.] a plant. 5 
Poi'TRAL, or Po'iTaEL, /ubft. ¶ poictrel, poitrine, you Fr. po fa 
rale, It. pedtorale, Lat.] 1. A corſlet. 2. Armour for the brealt 
horſe. Skinzer. 3. A graving tool. polat, 


POL 


Porzs, fubſt. ¶ poidi, Fr.] 1. Weight, force of any thing tending to 
the centre, gravitation. 2. Balance, equipoize. 3. A regulating pow- 
er, Often want the poize of judgment. Dryden. 

To Porze ( peſer, Fr.] 1. To balance, to hold or place in equilibrio, 
gr equi onderance. 2. To be equiponderant to. 3. To weigh mentally. 
Paize & weight, and diſcern the evidence of the cleareſt argumentations. 
Math. 4. J oppreſs with weight. | | 

Poxe | poche, Fr. pocca, Sax.] a ſmall bag, a pocket, 

Jo buy a Pig in a Pok E, to buy unſight. or unſeen. 

To Poke, verb act. [prob. of pocher, Fr. poka, Su.] 1. To feel in 
the dark, to ſearch any th ny with a long inſtrument, to rake or puddle 
with a ſtick, &c. 2. To pore purblindly. 

PyxER, an iron inſtrument or bar to ſtir the fire. 

pokks. See Poke. Long-ſleeved gowns antiently worn. 

Por A CRE, a fort of ſhip or ſea- veſſel, uſed in the Mediterranean. 

Po'LaR, adj. [ polaire, Fr. polare, It. poluris, from polus, Lat the pole] 
pertaining to the poles of the world, lying near the pole, iſſumg from 

ole. 25 | 
1 Cir-les [with aſtronomers] two leſſer circles of the ſphere which 
zre parallel to the equa or, and at an equal diſtance of 24 degrees and 
4 half from the polar points or poles of the world, and the tropics. 

pol AX Dial, one whoſe plane is parallel to ſome great circle pa" ng 
rough the poles, ſo that the pole is neither raiſed above, nor depreſſed 
below the plane. | | 

pol. ak Projection, is a repreſentation of the globe of heaven and earth, 
drawn mathematically on the plane of one of the polar circles. 

pol AR ITV {of polar] the quality of a thing conſidered as having 
poles ; alſo the property of the Ioadſtone, in pointing to the poles of the 
world. | 

Po'LARY, @4j. [ polaris, Lat.] tending to the pole, having a direction 
towards the poles, | | | 

To Pol E, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to furniſh with poles. To pole 
our hops. Mortimer. 5 | 1 

Pol E [ pole, pal, pau, Fr. polo and palo, Sp. pals, It. pole, Sax. po- 
lu, palus, Lat.] 1. A long ſtaff, a meaſure of length, 2. A rod or perch, 
containing five yards and a half, 180 of which make an acre. 


3. Either extremity of the axis of tie earth, See Pol Es of the World, 


A tall piece of timber erected. 

Pole [with mathematicians] is a point go deprees diſtant from the 
plane of any circle, and in a line perpendicularly raiſed in its center, 
which line is called the axis. | | 

Pol E of @ C [in optics] is the thickeſt part of a convex, or the 
thinneſt of a concare glats. | be : 

Pols {in ſpherics] is a point equally diſtant from every part of the 
cixcumference of a greater circle of the ſphere, as the center is from a 
plain hgure. 7 | . 

Pol E- Ax [from 5 and ax] a ſort of ax fixed on a long pole. 

Pol E- Ar [prob. of pole, or Poland, q. d. Poliſb, and cat, becauſe 
they abound in Poland] a kind of wild- cat, the fitcchew, a ſtinking 
animal, | 5 6s 

Po'LEDAVIEsS, a ſort of coarſe canvas, wherewith ſail-ware was made. 

Pol E uc, or PoLE'MICaL, ad. | polemique, Fr. of e., Gr. was | 
pertaining to controverſy or diſpute, controverſial, diſputatives. 

Polx' Mies, plur. [of polemic, ſu'ft. ooNpinxe, Gr.] diſputations, ar- 
gings, treatiſes, or diſcourſes, about controverſial points; alſo a diſpu- 
tant, a controvertiſt. Each ſtaunch polemic ſtubborn as a rock. Pepe. 

PoLemoNn1'a, Lat. [in botany] wild ſage. Wn | 

Potemo'scopt [of Ne, war, and oxowriw, Gr. to view; in optics] 
Ba kind of crooked or oblique proſpective glaſs, contrived for /eeing ob- 
xs that do not lie directly before the eye. X | 

Poles of a Dial, are the zenith and nadir of the place, in which the 
lame dial wou!d be an horizontal one. 

For Es of the Ecliptic or Zoc iac [in aſtronomy] are points in the ſolſti- 
tal colure, 23 degrees 30 minutes diltant from the poles of the world, 
through which all the circles of longitude paſs. | | 

| 8 of the Equator [in aſtronomy] are the ſame with thoſe of the 
world. ; 


| " of the Horizon [in aſtronomy] are the points called zenith and 
dadir. 


Por Es of the World [with aſtronomers] are the two ends of the ima- 
ginary axis or right line, about which the ſphere of the univerſe 1s con- 
ceired to move or turn. Ihe northern is called the arctic pole, and the 
barn the antarctic pole. To the utmoſt 5e. Parad. Loft, Book I. 
74. | | | 

Por Es [in magnetics] are two points in a load- ſtone, correſponding to 
the _ of the world, the one pointing to the north, and the other to 

uth, 

Pols-STAR [with aſtronomers, &c.] is a ſtar in the tail of the little- 

T (which is a conſtellation of ſeven ſtars) and is very near the exact 
north. pole of the world. 

Fo LET MOUNTAIN, /ub/?. ¶ poliaum, Lat.] a plant. | 

Por TE, Fr. the regulation and government of a city or country, ſo 

as regards the ikea, 5 
Pol1'ce, adj. [of police} regulated, formed into a regular courſe of 
miniſtration. Bacon. | - 
Po'Licy ¶ policia, Sp. pelitia, Lat. wonruc, of mois, Gr, a city] 1. 
The laws, orders, and regulations, preſcribed for the conduct and go- 
ernment of ſtates and communities, the art of government, chiefly 
with regard to foreign powers. 2. A prudent management of affairs, 
fübtilty, ſtratagem. 3. [ Polega, Sp.] a warrant for money in the pub- 
lie funds. See PER SIA Empire, and read there Medo-Perſian. 

OLICY of Infarance [ polizza, It.] an inſtrument or written obligatory, 
Which inſures merchandizes, ſhips, houſes, Oc. to the perſon inſuring, to 

e good the thing inſured. 
H Pot1cy gves beyond ttrenath, 
ſtory, and daily experience, give innumetable inſtances to aſcertain the 
ruth of this proverb. | 

To Po'L18n, verb ad. ¶ polir, Fr and Sp. pulire, It. polio, Lat.] to 
e ſmooth, to make clear or bright by attrition, to burniſh, to gloſs; 
to avilize, to refine a perſon's manners. | | 
o Fo LISH, verb neut. to anſwer to the act of poliſhing, to receive a 


Funn, ſabſt. ¶ poliſſure, poli, Fr.] 1. Artificial gloſs, brightneſs cauſed 
by atirition 2. rern. ö x 
MBHABLE [of pcie] capable of being poliſhed. 


eit [of polis] the perſon or inſtrument that gives a brightneſs 


POL 


Po'LISHING, part. af. [of poliſh; of poliant, Fr policn:, Lat.] making 
ſmooth, clear, or bright; alſo refining the mind, manners, Sc. 

PoL1'TE [ poli, Fr. * It. of politus, Lat.] 1. Well poliſhed, well 
finiſhed, gloſly, ſmooth. 2. Elegant of manners, well bred; accom- 
pliſhed, genteel. 

Por TEL x, adv. [of polite ; poliment, Fr. politè, Lat.] genteely, after 
a well accompliſhed manner, with elegance of manners. 

PorL1"TENEss [ politeſſe, Lat.] accompliſhment or elegance of manners. 
gentility, good eee 

Porr [| politique, Fr. wourixe,, Gr.] 1. Political, civil. In this 
ſenſe political is almoſt always uſed, except in the phraſe body politic. 2. 
Prudent, verſed in affairs. Politic grave counſel. Shakeſprare. z. Art- 
ful, cunning. In this ſenſe political is not uſed, I have been politic 
with my friend, ſmooth with my enemy. Shakeſpeare. 

POLITICAL ¶ politique, Fr. politico, It. and Sp. of politicus, Lat. wen- 
Tix©», Gr.] 1. Belonging to policy or politicks, relating to the manage- 
ment of public affairs. 2. Cunning, ſkilful. 

Por “Tic Arithmetic, is the application of arithmetical calculations 
to political uſes, as the public revenues, number of people, extent and 
value of lands, taxes, trade, commerce, manufactures, and all things 
relating to the wealth, power, ſtrength, Sc. of a nation. | 
2 PoL1'TiCALLY, adv. [of political; politiquemont, Fr.] 1. With po- 
3 politickly. 2. With rela ion to the adminiſtration of pub- 
IC Affairs. 


PoLITICa'sTER, ſubſt. a petty ignorant pretender to politics. LE 
trange. | | 

Por iriciax [ politicien, Fr. poſiticus, Lat. of Gr.] 1. A ſtateſman, 
one {killed in politics, one verſed in the arts of goverament. 2. A man 
— — qr or deep contrivance. His ſucceſs ſhall vouch him a politician. 

outh, | 

Po'LITICKLY, adv. [of politic] artfully, cunningly. *Tis poiirichly 
done. Shakeſpeare. | | | 

Po'LiT1Cs [| politique, Fr. folitica, It. and Lat. wiarixy, Gr. ] the firlt 
part of ethics, or the art or practice of governing a ſtate or common- 
wealth, for the maintenance of the public ſafety, order, tranquility, and 
good morals, policy ; alfo books treating of public affairs, 
 Po'Liture, Fr. [politura, Lat.] the glois given by the act of poliſh- 
ng or trimming. | | | | 
Polity | paſitezza, It. monrun, Gr.] form of government of a city 
or commonwealth, civil conſtitution. A form of church government or 
church polity, Hooker, See Bisnor, Exarcu, and PrtsBYTERLIANS, 
compared, 

Po'LiuM, Lat. [Wo, Gr.] the herb poley- mountain. | 
Pol [ polle, Fr. poll, Du. the top] 1. The head. 2. A lift of the 
names of thoſe that vote at the elections of magiſtrates, &c. a regiſter of 
heads. 3. A fiſh, called generally a chub ; a chevin. 


Io Por L, verb ad. [from the ſubſt ] 1. To pull hair from the head, 


to clip ſhort, to ſhear, 2. In this ſenſe is uſed pod beep, though they 


are naturally devoid of horns. 3. To lop the top of trees. 4. To 


mow, to crop. 5. To plunder, to ſtrip, to pill. A pretence to poll 
and pill the people. Bacon. 6. To take a liſt or regiſter of perſons. 7. 
To enter one's name in a lift or regiſter. 8. JL'o inſert into a number as 
a voter. And poll for points of faith his truſty vote. Tiche/l. 

PoLL Money, a tax upon the heads of men, either upon all indiffe- 
rently, or according to their ſeveral degrees and diſtinctions. 

PoLL Silver, a perſonal tribute, antiently impoſed upon the poll or 
perſon of every one ; of women from the age of twenty-one, and men 
from fourteen. e 

Pol L- Trax, a tax to which every ſubject is to pay a certain ſum of 


money appointed. 


POLLARD. 1. A cheven, or chub-fiſn. 2. Bran, with ſome meal in 
it. 3. [With hunters] a ſtag or male deer, which has caſt his head. 

PoLLARD, or POLLENGER [in huſbandry} an old tree which hasben 
often topt. ; | | 

Pol Lanp, a clipped ſpurious coin, in anticnt times uſed in England, 
Certain counterfeit pieces coined by the French, called po//ards, crocars, 
and rofaries. Camden. 

PoLLa'ves [it ſeems derived from palabras, Sp: word, and ſhould 
accordingly be written palabre] flattery. | | 

Po'LLEN, a finer powder, than what is commonly underſtood by far:- 
n; alſo a fort of fine bran. 

PolLe'NT1a [among the Roman] the goddefs of power. 5 

Po'LL-EviL {of po and evi; in horſes] a diſeaſe in the nape of the 
neck. 0 8 | | | 

Po'LLING, part. act. [of poll; which fee] cutting the hair, &c. alſo a 
taking or giving the names of voters. | | 
Po'LLock, a fort of fiſh. 8 

To PoLLu'TE, verb a#. ¶ polluer, Fr. folluo, Lat.] 1. To make un- 
clean 2. [In a religious ſenſe] to deſile or make filthy, to ſtain, to cor- 
rupt by mixtures of ill. 3. 10 taint with guilt. | 

PoLLu'TEpNEss [of polluted] Rate of being polluted, filthineſs, defiles 
ment, | 

Pol LV“ TER [of pollute] he who pollutes, a defiler, a corrupter. 

PoLLu'TioN, Fr. [of pollutio, Lat.] 1. The act of defiling. 2. The 
ſtate of being defiled ; uncleanneſs, defilement. 

Nocturnal Poll rio, an involuntary voiding of the ſemen in the 


night, during flee 


Po'LLUX 13 Gr.] a fixed ſtar in the fign Gemini. 

Pour [with the vulgar] a blow, e. g. a good polt on the pate, a good 
blow or knock on the head. It ſeems a corruption of pelt. ; 

PoLTROO'N, or PoLTRO'N [| poltron, Fr. poitrone, It. pollice truncate, 
from the thumb cut off; it being once a practice of cowards to cut off 
their thumbs, that they might not be compelled to ſerve in war. Sau- 
maiſe. Menage derives it from the Italian poltro, a bed, as cowards feign 
themſelves ſick a- bed. Others derive it from peletro, or peltro, a young 
unbroken horſe] a coward, or daſtard, one who wants courage to per- 
form any thing great or noble, a ſcoundrel, a nidget. Patience is for | 
poltrons. Shakeſpeare. : 

Po'LTRON {with falconers] a name given to a bird of prey, when the 
nails and talons of his hind toes are cut off, wherein his chief force and 
armour lay z in order to intimidate him and prevent him from flying at 
the game. 
 Po'Ly, the ſame with peley; which ſee. | : 

Pol v (v, Gr.] a prefix often found in the compoſition of words de- 
rived from the Greek, and intimating multitude ; as pe/ygon, a figure of 
many angles; polypas, an inſect with many feet, 


Pol Y A+ 


POL 

Por vA N THos, Lat. [romwvararg®,, Gr.] the plant ſtar-thiſtle, or 
calthrop. | : 
 Pot.yacov'sTi1C, adj. [waus, much, and axe, Gr. to hear] multi- 
plying or magnifying ſound. 

Pol vacov'srics | of vg, many or much, and axzrixa, Gr.] inſtru- 
ments for multiply ing or magnifying ſounds. | ; 

Pol ya/NTHEA, Gr. [g. 4. a collection of flowers] a famous collection 
of common places, in alphabetical order, made firſt by Domini Nanni de 
Mirabbella, of great ſervice to orators, preachers, &c. of the lower clals. 

PoLYA'NTHEMON [TovarSiucy, of o, many, and aN, Gr. a 
flower or herb ſo called] the herb golden knap or batchelors buttons. 

PoLYA'NTHOS [oN -, of mov and a., Gr.] a plant which 
bears many flowers; as verbaſcum, &c. : 

Por xc Ros, adj. [of mov;, many or much, and x«er®-, Gr. 
fruit] bearing much fruit. | 

PoLYCHRE'STON, Lat. [ToAuyerocr, of xd, much or many, and 
ener-, Gr. profitable] a ſovereign oil good in many diſtempers. 
 PoLyent'MoON [wonuxmuwr, Gr. 9. d. what has many ſhanks] an herb 
like wild ſavory or originy. 

Por.YE'DRICAL, or POLYE'DROUS, adj. [woAvi3ger, from che, many, 
and ed, Gr. baſe or ſide, polyedre, Fr.] of the form of a polyedron. 1 he 
protuberant particles may be ſpherical, elliptical, cylindrical, polyedrical. 

Boyle. The exterior ſurface covered with ſmall pozyedrous Cryſtals. cod 
ward. 5 

Pol x HRO, or PoLYHE'DRON [Te ga, Gr. what has many ſeats 
or baſes] a ſolid figure or body, conſiſting of many ſides. ; 

Gnomonic POLYEDRON, a ſtone or body having ſeveral faces, on which 
various kinds of dials are drawn. 


Po.ytproN {in optics] a glaſs or lens, conſiſting of ſeveral plain 


ſurfaces, diſpoſed into a convex form, commonly called a multiplying 
glaſs. | 

Pory'cala, or POLY'GALON 
the herb milk-wort, 5 | | 

Por. y'Gamisr [from polygamy] one that has, or has had, more wives 
or huſbands at a time than one, particularly one that holds the lawtul- 
neſs of more wives than one at a time. See PoLYGamr. | 

PoLY'camy { polygamie, Fr. poligamia, It. and Sp. polygamia, Lat. 
Tyzpnia, Gr. g. d. marriage with many] the ſtate of having many 
wives, properly at the fame time; alſo at different times. Query, if Mr. 
Locke has not given us a juſter * definition, when ſaying, that pul) gary 
is the having more wives than one at once, | 

* I mean as to our modern uſe of the term ; for as to its acceptation 
in the Greek, 7. Poll. Onom, I. 3. p. 290. aſſures us, that *tis a word 
applicable to either ſex. Appendix. ad. Theſaur. H. Stephani. Con- 
ſtantiu, &. See INCcE3T and Bio aux compared. | 

PoLica'RCuY | polygarchie Fr. poligarchia, It. mouyapyia, of wenvg, 
and agy», Gr. dominion] a government that is in the hands of many. 

Po'LYGLOTT, adj. [ polyglotte, Fr. wovynuwrra, of wos and yawrra, 
Gr. the tongue] of many languages; as the po/yg/ot bible. 

Po'LYcLoOT, /t. one ſkilled in ſeveral languages. The po/yzlot or 
linguiſt is a learned man. Hobel. | 
_ Pot.ycLo'rTa [rovywrra, Gr.] the American mockbird, ſo called 
becauſe it imitates the notes of all birds, and alſo exceeds all in the 
ſweetneſs of its voice. See PoLYGLOTT. | 
 Po'LYGoN [ polygone, Fr. poligono, It. polygonius, Lat. of monvyun®,, 
from eus, many, and your, Gr. angle] a multilateral figure, or a fi- 
gure having many angles, or whole perimeter conſiſts of more than four 
lides and angles. 

Pol xd [in fortification] a ſpot of ground, having many ſides and 
angles fortified according to the rules of art. 

Regular Pol vdo [in geometry] is one whoſe ſides and angles are all 
equal one to another. | 

8 Pol yo [in geometry] one whole ſides and angles are 
unequal. | 

Exterior Pol xd [in fortification] is the out-lines of all the work 
drawn ſrom one outmoſt angle to another. 

Interior POLYGON [in fortification] is the main body of the works or 
Place, excluding the out works. 

PO'LYGUNAL, adj. [ of polygon, of movyun®-, Gr.] pertaining to a po- 
on. | h h 
PoLycoxna Numbers [in arithmetical progreſſions] are the ſums of 
arithmetical progreſſions, beginning at unity. | 

PoLYGo'NATON {wiAvyoratey, Of mov, much or many, and you, Gr. 
a knee or joint] the herb Solomon's ſeal. | 

Poly G6ON0'1DEs [wowvyoroucng, Gr. ] an herb having leaves like laurel. 
See POLYGONATON. 

Similar POLYGOxs, are ſuch as have their angles ſeverally equal and 
the ſides about thoſe angles proportionable. See Por v. 


Crchvyados, Gr. what has much milk] 


Line of Poi.ycoxs [on a ſector] a line containing the homologous 


ſides of the firſt nine regular polygons (i. e. from a regular triangle to a 
dodecagon) inſcribed in the ſame circle. 

PoLyGo'xum [woiavyorey, Gr.] the herb knot-graſs. 

Po'LYGRAM { woAvygapupE-, of wou, much or many, and yeaupn, 
Gr. a line] a figure conſiſting of a great number of lines. 

PoLYGRa'MMOs, Lat. [meAvygap®-, Gr.] a kind of Jaſper ſtone, 
with many white ſtreaks. See PoLYGr am. | 

PoLYcrRariy [of , much, and yeapn, Gr. writing] the art of 
writing in various unuſual'manners or Cyphers;z as alſo of deciphering 
the ſame. 

PoLYHEDRO'NIC, adi pertaining to a polyhedron or figure with many 
ſides, See PoLYEDRICAL. 

PoLYHE bROUS Figure [of Tiga, Gr.] with geometricians, a ſclid 
contained under and conſiſting of many ſides, which, if they are regu- 
lar polygons, all ſimilar and equal, and the body be inſcribable within 
the ſurface of the ſphere, it is then called a regular body. See Pol v- 
EDRICAL, | 

Por rns [waurug, of wore, much, and wwe, Gr. learned] a 
learned knowing man that has read much. 

PoLYnyYMNia [of avs, many, and vw®-, Gr. a hymn} one of the 
nine muſes, the preſident of hymns, ſongs and muſic, 

PoLY'LoGY [mowayia, much talking, of cs, much, and 30%. 
Gr. diſcourſe] talkativeneſs. See BaT'roLoGy. bk 

Po'Lymarahy [of cov, much or many, and warJaw, Gr. to learn] 
the knowledge of many arts and ſciences ; alſo an acquaintance with a 
great many different ſubjects. | 


POM 
Pot, vo R HUM Os, Gr. of many ſhapes [in anatomy? the ' BK 
of the foot, ſo called from the diverkty pd ſhapes. 5) the fourth bong | 
PoLyYmy'THY [of moxus, much or many, and uu9e., Gr. a 
multiplicity of fables in an epick or dramatic poem. See Epic 
PoLYNO'MIAL [| 70Avoropp©-, Gr, of many names] having many na. 
Pol. YNOMIAL Roots [With algebraiſts] ſuch as are compoſed * 
names, parts and members. | ay 
PoLYo'PTRON [of ev, many, and owTeuai, Gr. to ſee] an op. # 
glaſs, through which objects appear multiplied, but diminiſhed. TRY 
Pol YO'STEON [of N, many, and 0ft0v, Gr. a bone] that E 
the foot that has a great many bones. part of 
PoLYPE'TALOUs [of xc, many, and raden, Gr. a leaf J] conſitin, £ 
of many leaves, or of any number above ſix. ing 
Pol ipETALOUs Flower, regular, or POLYPETALOus Flower 
[with botaniſts] is ſuch whoſe petals agree together in figure. 5 
PoLYeE'TALOus Flower, irregular, or Pol VPE“TTALOus Fl 
form [with botaniſts] is when the petals do not agree together 
or poſition. 
PouyPHa'cla, Lat. [of mavs, much or many, and pay, Gr. wa 
an eating much, a greedy eating. ] | 
PoLiPHA'RMICAL {moAvPaguar®s, Gr. of wozu, many, and Pagan J 
Gr. a medicine] abounding with medicines. See Paurhaku _ * 
PoLITHO NES {of e and Sn, Gr. the voice] inſtruments to mal. Þ 


fable 
buen, , 


uniform 


wer, dif. | 
In figur 


tiply or magnify che voice. 


; PoLieno'nisM [of webe, much, and wry, Gr. voice] multiplicity of $ 
ound. | | 3 
Pol YPLEU'RON, Lat. [wovwazvger, Gr. of many ſides] the herb 1b 
wort plantain. Pins = F 
Po'LyPoDY, [Poli podium, Lat. wiAvmogicy, of wiAvs, many, and ot, Gr. i 
a foot] the herb oak fern; a cap llary plant with oblong jagged leaves. 
having a widdle rib, which joins them to the ſtalks running through each 
diviſion. Miller. Polypody is common on the banks of ditches hee 
there are ſtumps of old trees, on walls, and by the ſides of Woods. 
Hill. | EE, 
Po'LYpovs, adj. [ polypus, Lat.] having the nature of a polypus, hay. Þ 
ing many feet or roots. Pohypous connections. Arbuthnot. 
Pory'erorox [of S, many, and erwors, Gr. caſe] having many | 
caſes. | 
PoLyY'pToTON {with rhetoricians] a figure in which ſeveral caſe 8 
of the ſame noun, or tenſes of the ſame verb, are uſed in the conjoines 
clauſes. | | — — 
_ Po'LyPus, Lat. [ polype, Fr. wives, of mov, many, and wog, Gr. 
a foot] 1. Any animal, particularly a fea animal, that has a great many | 
feet ; 7. e. a particular animal fo called. 2. [With ſurgeons] polypus tig- $ 
nifies any thing in general with many roots or feet, as a fleſhy humour or 
excreicence, growing on the inſide of the noſtrils ; injurious to reſpiration R 
and ſpeech ; alſo a morbid excreſcence in the heart and arteries, conſiſt. | 
ing of a tough concretion of grumous blood lodged therein. The polypus | 
of the noſe is ſaid to be an excreſcence of fleſh, ſpreading its branches 
amongſt the laminz of the os echmoides, and through the whole cavity 
of one or both noſtrils. Sharp. | 5 | 
PoLYPYRE'NOUS, adj. [of c, many, and mug, Gr. a kernel] 
which has many ſeeds or kernels, as the arbutus or itrawberry. 3 
PoLYeyRE'NOUs Fruits [with botaniſts] ſuch fruits either of trees or 
herbs, as contain two or more kernels within them. F- 
PoLYRRH1'ZON, Lat. [woAugpitor, Gr. 9. d. of many roots] a fort of I 
birthwort. 5 | £7 
PoLY9a'RCnyY [of move, much or many, and cage, Gr. fleſh] bulki. 
neſs of body, groſſneſs of fleſh. : 
Po'LYsCoPE {of moAvoxomer, from So, much or many, and oxomu, | 
Gr. to behold] a multiplying glaſs, ſuch as repreſents one object to the IF 
eye as many. q 
Por.y'sPasT [polyſpaſte, Fr. mevowarey, of nov, much or many, and 
omaw, Gr. to draw, 1. e. that may be turned every way] a windlaſs ha- 
ving many pullies or tuckles. 
Pol vs ASH [in ſurgery} 
joints. 
it. 


a machine for the reduction of diſlocated L 
Archimedes, according to Bruno, is ſuppoled to have invented 


PoLYsPE'RMOuUs [of wens, much or many, and c, Gr. ſeed] | 
that bears many ſeeds after each flower, or that hath more than four 
ſeeds, and this without any certain order or number, as the ranunculus, 
crow-foot, anemone, &c. : 

PoLYSYLLA'BICAL, adj. [of moounmaCe., Gr.] pertaining to a po. 
ſyllable. See below. e 5 

PoLYSYLLABICAL Echoes, are echoes which repeat many ſyllables or 
words diſtinctly. fs _ 

PoLYSY'LLABLE polyſyllabe, Fr. 501 llabus, Lat. wo ⁰ , Gr. 
of many ſyllables] a word conſiſting of more than three ſyllables 

PoLYSY'NDETON IN, Gr. that has many binders] a rheto- 
rical figure conſiſting of abundance of conjunctions copulative as, | 
came, and ſaw, and overcame. 

PoLYTHE'1$M | polytheiſme, Fr. of Sou, and 9:@+, Gr. God] the 
doctrine or belief of a plurality of gods. Ihe firſt author of polytheiſm, 
Orpheus, did aſſert one ſupreme God. Stilling fleet. See DITHEISM: 

OLYTHE'15T [polythte, Fr. from s, many, and b:O-, Gr. 
one that holds a plurality of gods. See Firſt Causk, and PLURALITY 
of Perſons in God, compared. 5 

PoLY'TRICHON, or Poly TRIX, Lat. [wavrpxer, Gr. that has mue 

hair] the herb maiden: hair, pre G 
 PoLyTRo'enia, Lat. [wourgeAia, of mou, much, and rp, Ur. 
nouriſhment] much nouriſhment, _ 

Poma'pA, an exerciſe of vaulting the wooden horſe, 
hand over the pomel of the ſaddle. 

Po A [pomaceum, Lat.] the droſs of cyder preſſings. 
Poux cOs, 4%. [pomum, Lat.] conſiſting of apples. 2 

Poma'pe, or Foma'bo, /ubſt. [pomatum, Lat. pommade, Fr, pomata, 
pomado, It.] a fragrant unguent or ointment made with apples. 1) a 

Powa'nber [prob. q. d. pomma dambre, Fr. i. e. an amber apple] 
ſweet ball, a pertumed ball or powder. Bacon. Aue 

Poua Tun, Las, ſweet ointment made of the apples called pom 
waters and hog's lard, : 

To Poux, — neut. ¶ pommer, Fr.] to grow to a round head like 
apple. 

14 eee [of pomme, Fr, and citron] a citron-apple- the ker- 
PoMeGRA'NaTs [ponum Granadenſe, or pemum granatum, i. & el 


by laying one 


ne 


ker- 


elle 


P ON 7 POP 
gle} i. Tue tree. 2. The round fruit of the pomegränate Lat. to make] bridge-buifding. This ſenſe feems peculiar to Vion ; 
xl fl * In times paſt they died ſcarlet with the ſeed of a and perhaps was intended as an equivocal ſatire on poetry, 


re, , Prachatt. ae" 5 Pos rfFieAL, H. ¶ pontifſcals, Lat.] a book of the rites and Ceremno- 
Harn (with heralds] green roundles, the ſame that the French call nies, appertaining to pontiffs, biſhops, popes, Oc. "rv 


| PoxtTieica'Lia, Lat. the robes and ornaitients iff whith a biſhop per- 
14 705 44;/e, the John apple. | . forms divine ſervice. f | 5 5 
Poulkag, T, or Povero'YAL, /ub/t, the name of one kind of apples. . POXTIFICA'LIBUS veſtimenlis pritificalibus, Lat.] in the ornaments 
poits-IWater, the name of an Tha 5 8 dr chief prieſt, dreſt in his beſt apparel. 
Pow! FEROUS Plants ot Herbs | pomifer, Lat.] are ſuch as bear fruits, PomrT“FPICALLV, atv. [of pontißcal] in 2 pontifical habit or manner. 


ke an apple, or any large pulpy fruit, covered with a thick hard PonT!r'ticart [protificat, Fr. pontifcatus, Lat.] papacy, popedom. 
ent, by which they are diſtinguiſhed from bacciferous, which PoxTr'rict e Bon, a vine i fucio, 28 3 male] bridge- 
" e only a thin ſkin over their fruit. work, edifice of a bridge. Milton. 
or Croſs POMLLLE'E, or A Croſs POMETTE'E Poms [with heralds] is Po'xTEFRAcT, a borough town of the weft riding of Yorkſhire, 169 
croſs with! round knobs on the ends, ſuppoſed to be derived from pom- miles from London. It ſends two members to parliament. 
A r. an apple. | „Pong vis [in horſemanſhip] is a difordeily reßſting action of a 
| pouukEl [of pomeau, Fr. pomo, It. and Sp appel van l'lwaerd, Du.] a horſe in diſobedience to his rider, in Which he rears up ſeveral times 
a round ball or knob on the top of head of a thing. | running, and riſes up ſo upon his hind legs, that he is in danger of com- 
po untkL, or PU"MMEL [in the manage] a piece of braſs or other me- ing over. | | | | 
1, on the top and in the middle of the ſaddle bow, particularly the pro- PoxTo'xs, boats of tin, about 24 feet long and fix broad, in the for 
uberant part of the ſaddle before, to which the holſters, ſterrup-leathers, of a long ſquare, borne on carriages, when an army marches. Rack 
Ee are faſtened ; alſo the hilt of a ſword, the knob that balances the boat has a ring at each end, and an anchor and cable, and alſo baulks 
hlade of the ſword, | = | and cheſts. hen they uſe them to paſs a river, they are placed at an- 
To Po'MMEL, verb af. [this word ſeems to come from fommeler, Fr. chor, a ſtrong rope running thro? the rings, which is faſtened on each 
o variegate] to beat with the fiſt, to beat with any thing thick or bulky, fide the river, to a tree or ſtake : The baulks are laid croſs the boats, 
to beat Flack and blue, to bruiſe. 50 | | and the cheſts upon them joined cloſe, with rails on both fides ; which 
pouo'xA {among the Romans] a goddeſs worſhipped as the patroneſs makes a bridge in a very ſhot time, for horſe or artillery. 
of gardens and fruit. | | 8 Po'nT-voLanT, Fr. a flying: bridge; a bridge uſed in fieges, made of 
Powe [pompe, Fr. pon pa, It. Lat. and Sp.] 1. State, grandeur, ſplen- two ſmall bridges laid one over another, and ſo contrived by cords and 
dor, pride. 2. Pageantry, ſuch as is uſed in public ſhews, a proceſſion pullies, that the upper may be puſhed forward: till it joins the place 
of ſplendor and oſtentation. | | where it 1s fixed, | 
po'urzrs [with printers] thoſe ink-balls wherewith they black the Po'xy, a little Scotch horſe. hom 
rinting letters. 85 | 5 ; Poor [ptl, Brit. pol and pul, Sax. poet, Du. pub!, L. Ger. pfub!, 
PowPHoLYGO'DES [mouPravywing, Gr.] urine having many bubbles in H. Ger.] a lake of ſtanding water confined in a place. 
it, See POMPHOLYX. 3 8 : Pool, a borough and ſea-port town of Dorſetſhfre, 110 miles from 
po urHhOUYX [mopPoAvs, Gr. a bubble] a white, light, and very fria- London. It has its name from being ſurrounded, except on the north, 
dle ſubſtance, found in cruſts, adhering to the domes of the furnaces, by Luxford lake. It ſends two members to parliament, | 
and to the covers of the large crucibles, in which braſs is made, either Poo'Ler, or Po“LER [with tanners] an inſtrument to ſtir up the ow- 
fom a mixture of copper and lapis calaminaris, or of copper and ſer of bark and water in the pits. 


gk. . | Poor | poupe, Fr. puppa, It. papa, Sp. of puppis, Lat.] the tern or hind- 
Poe [pompon, Fr.] a pumkin, a fort of large fruit. moſt part of a ſhip. _ ; | 
Pop ixE [of pomum and pyrus, Lat.] a ſort of pearmain. Ainſworth, To Poor [prepen, Du.] to let a ſmall fart. 
Po'upous | pompenx, Fr. pompeſo, It. and Sp. pompoſus, Lat.] ſtately, Poor [pauwre, Fr. powers, It. pobre, Sp. and Port. of pauper, Lat.] t. 


magnificent, ſplendid, grand. | Needy, indigent, not rich, oppreſſed with want. 2. Lean in fleſh, ſtar- 
FourousL v. adv. [of pompous] magnificently, in a ſtately manner, ved; as, a poor horſe. 3. Mean, forry, pitiful, paltry, contemptible. 
with ſplendor, ET: 4.᷑. Trifling, narrow, of little dignity, force or value. A pcor plea. Ca- 
pourousxEss [of pompous] ſtatelineſs, ſhewineſs, magnificence, ſplen- /amy. 5. Unimportant. In my poor opinion. Sat. 6. Unhappy, 
dor, oſtentaciouſneſs. 55 f uneaſy. 7. Mean, depreſſed, low, dejected. His genius, which other- 
Powun Adami [i. e. Adam's apple] the eminence which appears in wiſe was brave, was, in the preſence of Octavianus, poor and cowardly. 
the upper part of the throat. Kezl/, ; Bacon. 8. [A word of tenderneſs] dear. Poor, little, pretty, flatt'ring 
Pouum Amoris, or Pomum Aureum [with botaniſts] the herb called thing. Prior. 9. [A word of flight contempt] Srerchdd. The Poor 
apple of love. 95 mamaonk never ſaw many of the decrees. 10. Not good, not fit for any 
* [pond, of pyndan, Sax. to ſhut in] a ſmall pool or lake of purpoſe. I have very poor and unhappy brains for drinking. Shate- 


landing water, a baſon, water not running. ſpeare. 11. The poor colleftively, thofe who are in the loweſt rank of 
To az, verb af. ¶ ponderar, Sp. of ponderare, It. pondero, Lat. community, thoſe who cannot ſubſiſt but by the charity of others. 12. 
to weigh] to weigh in the mind, to conſider, to attend. | Barren, dry; as, a poor foil. 13. Without ſpirit, flaccid. = 


To PoxpeR, verb neut. to think, to muſe. | 2 5 There are none yoor, but thoſe whom God hates, 
Po'NpERAL, adj, [of pondus, Lat. weight] pertaining to weight, eſti- This ſaying cannot be better illuſtrated than by another: The blefing 


mated by weight; contradiſtinguiſhed from numeral. Arbuthnot. of the Lord maketh rich. | 
Po'NDERABLE tn fonderabilis, Lat.] that may be weighed, that is Poo'x Lv, adv. {of poor] 1. Without wealth. 2. Not proſperouſly. 
nenſurable by ſcales. Brow, | It will proſper but poorly. Bacon. # Meanly, without ſpirit. ** his 
PoxpeRA'TiON [pondero, Lat.] the art of weighing. Arbutbnot. wars they poorly would retire. Dryden. 4. Without dignity. 5. Wretch- 


Po'xDERER [of ponder] one who ponders. | edly. | 
Po'npeROUs [ porderoſo, It. ponderoſus, of pondus, Lat. weight] 1. Poo'Rjonn, a ſort of fiſh. Ainſworth. 
Weighty, ſubſtantial, maſſy, heavy. 2. Important, momentous. 3. Poo'kntss [of poor] 1. Poverty, indigence, want. 2. Leanneſs in 
forcible, ſtrongly impulſtve. fleſh, 3. Meanneſs, lowneſs, want of dignity. Poorneſs and degene- 
Po'NndEROUSLY, adv. [of ponderous] with great weight. 2... racy of ſpirit. Hau ſon. 4. Barrenneſs, ſterility. The poorne/s of the 
 Po'xdeROVUSNEss, or PonDeRo's1TyY [from pondercus, and forderefitas herbs ſhews the poorne/s of the earth. Bacon. | | | 
Lat. heavineſs, weight, gravity. | Pook-$sP1'RITED, adj. [of poor and /irit] mean, cowardly. Poor- 
Po'NDWEED, ſubſe. a plant. Ainſworth. : 5 ſpirited wretch ! Denbamn. | 8 | 
PoE [in law] a writ by which a cauſe depending in the county, or Poor-spr'riTEDNEss [of pror-ſpirited] meanneſs, cowardice. That 
ther inferior court, is removed to the common pleas. meanneſs and poor-ſpiritedreſs that accompanies guilt. South, _ 
Poxe per Vadium [in law] a writ injoining the ſheriff to take ſurety Por, ſabſ. [poppy/ma, Lat.] a ſmall ſmart quick found, a fudden noiſe 
ef one for his appearance at the day aſſigned. | or thing diſcharged out of a pop-gun. It is a word formed from the 
Poxe'nDis in. Aſſizes, a writ ſhewing what perſons the ſheriffs ought ſound. ; , > 
o impannel upon aſſizes and juries, and what not. | To Por, verb act. 1. To put out or in fuddeniy, lily or unex- 
Poxe "ND UM Balliun, Lat. a writ commanding a priſoner to be pectedly. 2. To ſhift. 3 48 
bailed in caſes bailable. | To Pop, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to go or fly out on a ſudden with 
PoxeNDUM Sigillum, Qc. a writ requiring juſtices to ſet their ſeals to a quick noiſe; alſo to go in or out, or appear on a ſudden. | | 
exceptions brought by defendants. Por [pape, Fr. papa, It. Sp. Port. and Lat. aammag, Gr. paus, Du. 
Po'xexT, adj. ¶ ponente, It.] weſtern, not eaſtern or levant. Milton. paap, L. Ger. pabft, H. Ger. pap, C. Brit.] the biſhop of Rome, the 
Po'X1arD [poigrard, Fr. pugio, Lat.] a little pointed dagger, having chief prieſt of the Roman carholics, whom they hold to be the ſucceſſor 


edges; a ſhor: ſtabbing weapon. of St. Peter. I ſuſpect the True etymolagy of the word is from that title 
0 Po'Ntar, verb act. [poignarder, Fr.] to ſtab with a poniard. [yayea} which was given to the biſhop of Alexandria, one of the chief 
vs, ſub?. a nofurnal ſpirit, a hag. Spenſer. ſees (if not the firſt) in the eaſtern church; and indeed it is too true, that 


Pons Cerebri, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a certain heap of innumerable the biſhops of theſe two churches often went hand in hand in corrupting 
ments proceeding from the more ſolid ſubſtance of the brain; whence the faith once delivered to the ſaints. As to his extent of poxcer, fee Bi- 

all the nerves take their riſe. | : SHOP, EXARCH, and DEc&xETALs, compared, | 
Pons Varioli, Lat. [in anatomy] the upper part of a duct in the third Pops, a ſmall fiſh. 


. of the brain, ſituate in the cerebellum, and leading to the in- Po'rE Dom [of pope and dem] the dignity, office or juriſdiction of a 
ndibulum. 


papacx. 9 "de ," Re 
PoxTA ck [pontac, Fr.] a better growth of French claret, ſo named lr [of pope] the popiſh religion, the religion of the church of 
* eſtate where it grows. | Rome. 
TAGE 


he En Fr. from pontit, gen. of pons, Lat. a bridge! PorksENIE, /ub/t. [of pope and qe] the gland ſurrounded with fat in 
idge-toll ; alſo a tax for repairing bridges. 505. the middle of the thigh. 5 UE | | 
* vrir unde, Fr. pontefice, It. of pontifex, Lat.] 1. A prieſt, an Po'roux [of pop and gun] a gun with which children play, that only 
h or chief prieſt, 2. The pope of Rome. makes a ſmart quick noiſe. | | 
ONTIPEX, Lat. a pontiff or high prieſt among the Romans, who had Porixj Av [popegor, Dan. pappagath, It. papegay, Du. papagays, Sp. 
ie overſight and dire ddion of divine worſhip, as the offering ſacrifices, papagey, Ger.) 1. A parrot of a greeniſh colour, the great red and blue 
- ther religious ſolemnities. As this office was a conſtant appendage parrot. There are of theſe greater, the middlemolt called popingays, and. 
of the imperial character, the Roman emperors, when become Chriſtian, the lefler called perroquets. Grew. 2. A wood-pecker. Peacham. 3. 
retain'd it, till the reign of Gratian ; who was the firſt emperor (ac- A trifling fop. | To Rs 
* wy = Iſaac 3 * N refuſed 1 Moe has — 5 Po'pisu, af. [of 7 to che pope or popery, taught by 
p... IFICAL, adi. Fr. and Sp. [pontyficale, It. of pontificatrs, Lat.] 1. the F jar to popery. _ 7 
deni to an high prieſt. 5 po The pontyfical authority. Ba- . [of popi/5] with tendency to popery, in a popiſh * 
3. Splendid, magnificent. 4. [From pore, a bridge, and facio, ner. | 


wp | POLAR 


— 4 — — 


. Po'eLar [penplier, Fr, of populus, Lat.] a tree delighting to grow in 
marſhy ground. 44 
Por — 55 Lat. [with anatomiſts] the joint where the thigh is joined 
to the tibia. r 
PoeL1'caxt, thoſe manichees in the weſt, who are called Paulicani in 
the eaſt. | a | 
PoPLITE'a vena [with anatomiſts] is the vein of the ham, which 
ſometimes reaches down the back of the 25 even to the heel. a 
Porlirx'us [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the leg ariſing with a 
ſhort ſtrong tendon, from the internal head of the inferior appendix of 
the os femoris, and deſcending yrs over the juncture, becomes 
fleſhy, and extending itſelf, is ſo inſerted into the ſuperior part of the 


tibia internally, immediately below its ſuperior appendix, which aflilts - 


other muſcles in bending the tibia. ; 
Por LIT I' [of poplitis, gen. of poples, Lat. the ham] belonging to the 


am. . | 

 Porr1'ric Muſcle. See PorLIT Aus, | 

Po Y [popix, Sax. pavot, Fr. papaver, Lat.] a plant. 

Por uLACE [ populace, Fr. pepolo, It. populus, Lat.] the common or 
meaner ſort of people, the vulgar, the multitude. 5 

Po'eULacy [of populace] the common people, the multitude. 

Po'eULAR, adj. Sp. [populaire, Fr. popolare, It. of popularis, Lat.] 1. 
Pertaining to, or in requeſt among the populace, vulgar, plebeian. 2. 
Suitable to the common people. Plain and poplar inſtructions. Hecker. 
3. Beloved by the people, pleaſing to the people. 4. Studious of the 
favour of the people. A popular man is, in truth, no better than a pro- 
ſtitute to common fame. Dryden. 4. Prevailing or raging among the 
populace. | 

PoPuLar Diſ-aſes, ſuch as run through the body of the people. 

PoyuLar Errors, ſuch errors as people imbibe from one another, by 

cuſtom, education and tradition, without having examined the reaſon or 
foundations of them. | 8 
PoyuLa'rts M:rbus, the popular diſeaſe, the ſame as epidemical. 
Por vl“ RITY [popularite, Fr. popularitas, Lat.] 1. Graciouſneſs a- 
mong the people, ſtate of being favoured by the people. 2. Repreſenta- 
tion Nied to the vulgar conception, what affects the vulgar. | 
 Po'PULARLY, adv. [of popular] 1. In a popular manner, ſo as to 
pleaſe the crowd. 2. According to vulgar conception. 
To Po'PULATE, verb neut. ¶ pi pulatum, pepulus, Lat. people] to breed 
people. | ' 
| 33 the ſtate of a country with reſpect to numbers of peo- 
ple. Bacon. ä | | 
Poult uM, Lat. [in pharmacy] a cooling ointment, one of whoſe 

ingredients is the buds of the black poplar tree. . 

_ PopuLoyU'614, Lat. [i. e. the flight of the people] a certain feſtival 
held in Rome. on account of the flying away of the Roman people in 
the war between the Romans and Gauls. $7 | 

PoyuLo'Nn1a, Lat. [among the Romans] a goddeſs, who, as they be- 


lieved, ſecured their country from thunder, inundations, hail, inſects, Sc. 


PopuLo'siTY. See PorULOUsNESS. | RE: | 
Por ulous [popolofo, It. and Sp. of prpulcſus, Lat.] abounding in peo- 
ple, numerouſly inhabited. | | 85 

Po'pULoUSLY, adv. [of populous] with numbers of people. 

Po'euLousNEss, or Poruro'sirv [from populous, or populofitas, Lat] 
abundance of people, the ſtate of being populous 

Po'RCELAIN, or PO'RCELANE [porcelaine, Fr. porcellana, It. Said to 
be derived from pour cent annees, becauſe it was believed by Europeans, 
that the materials of porcelain was matured under ground one hundred 
years] 1. The chalky earth of which China-ware is made, which being 
beaten and ſteeped in water, affords a kind of cream on the top, and a 
groſſer ſubſtance at the bottom, the former of which makes the fineſt 
Ware, and the latter coarſer. 2. Veſſels made of that earth, China, 
China-ware, fine diſhes of a middle nature between earth and glaſs, and 
therefore ſemi-pellucid. 3. A little white ſea-ſhell, found along with 
the ſponges, which paſſes as current money in ſeveral parts of Aſia, 
Africa, and America. 4. { Portulaca, Lat.] an herb. Ainſworth. © 

Pozcnh [ orche, Fr. porticus, Lat.] 1. Tne entrance of an houſe, 
church, c. a roof ſupported by pillars before a door. 2. A portico, 
a cover'd walk. 580 

Po'xCUPiNE [porcepit, Fr. porcaſpino, It. puercoeſpin, Sp. porco-efſpinke, 
Port. porc eſpi or epic, Fr.] a fort of African hedge-hog, armed with 

ſharp darts and prickles reſembling writing pens ; being much larger and 
longer than the briſtles of European hedge-hogs. 5 

Knights of the PoRCuPiNE, a French order. whoſe device was Comi- 
nus and eminus ; but king Lewis XII. crowned the porcupine with ano- 
ther motto, Ultos a vo, Troje, 

To Port [perhaps of mh, Gr. blind: pope is the optic nerve, but 
pore ſeems to come, by corruption, from the Engliſh word] to look cloſe 

to, to examine with great attention. 

Port [poro, It. porus, Lat. and pora, Sp.] paſſage of perſpiration, cer. 
tain holes in the body where the hair grows, and through which ſweat 
and humours evaporate. | 

Po'xEBLIN o, adj. [commonly ſpoken and written purblind] ſhort 
ſighted, near-ſighted. Purt/ind men ſee beſt in the dimmer light. Bacon. 
Poaes [in phyſics] ſmall interſtices or void ſpaces between the parti- 
cles of matter, that conſtitute every body, or between certain aggregates 
or combinations of them. 
Mr. Boyle, in his eflay on the poroſity of bodies, proves, that the moſt 
ſolid bodies that are, have ſome kind of pores ; and indeed if they had 
not, all bodies would be alike ſpecifically weighty. 
Pogr' ME, 7 [ wofHe-, Gr. evident; in e a theorem or 
propoſition ſo ay to be demonſtrated, that it 1s almoſt ſelf-evident. 
Po'riness [of pory] fulneſs of pores, ; 
PosTsαν [wpopa, of weg, Gr. to find out, or rather to furniſh 
and ſupply] a general theorem or canon deduced from a local problem, 


or a general theorem found out or furniſhed by means of, and drawn from 
auother theorem already demonſtrated. 


3 


Por1'sT1c 'Meth:d [moppri®-, of wopigu, Gr. to find out; with mathe- 


maticians] is that which determines when, by what means, and how 
many different ways, a problem may be ſolved. 


Pors | pore, Fr. porco, It. and Port. puerco, Sp. of porcus, Lat. a hog, | 


pore, C. Brit.] ſwines-fleſh, | 
PorK-EaTER [of pork and eater] one who feeds on pork, Shale peare. 
Po x KEA [of pork] a hog. q 
Po KEH [porcellus, Lat. a young hog, 
PoRKLiNG [of pork] a young pig. 


ſmall paſſages. 


the pot in which meat is boiled for a family. 


here a ſhip may ride ſafely. 3 { Porta, Lat. ponte, Sax. porte, Fr.] J 
a gate. Ihe Scots call ore of the gates of Edingburgh the welt-por, | 


habitants of\ the Cinque-ports. 


' haps only uſed as a participial adjective. 


Shakeſpeare. 


POR 


Po'xLock, a market town of Devonſhire, on the Sever, 
miles from London. "em Tea, 164 
Poroce'Le, Lat. [wwpoxnn, of mph, callus, and ma, Gr, 2 
ture] a rupture proceeding from hard matter. e 
PoRO'MPHALus, Lat. [of mw, hard matter, and oy9azg., G 
navel] a brawny piece of fleſh or ſtony ſubltance bunching out 4 ” 
navel, | de 
Poro's1s [mupwor;, Gr. calloſity] the breeding of callous or hard 
ter; alſo the ſoldering or knitting 2 of broken bones. aa 
Poro'sr1TY, or Po'kousNEss | from pareus and porofita, It. 
Lat.] the quality of having pores. Bacon. " op a, 


Po'xous [poreux, Fr. porofo, It. of poroſus, Lat. ] full of pores, havin | 
PoRPHY 'R1ans [ſo called of Porphyry] a name given to the Arge! 
in the 4th century, 85 
PoRPHYROGENE'TES [of opPrpa, purple, and yewnre., Gr. b 
born in, or of the purple] a name given to the children of the ea 
perors. | 
Po“ HVR E, or Po'sPhYRY [| porphyre, Fr. forphyritis, Lat. of g, ! 
filns, mopvfa, Gr.] a kind of fine reddiih marble, ſported with white. 97 
P'oxrols, or Po us [porcus piſcis, Lat. porc poiſon, Fr, i, 6, þ 
fiſh] a ſea-hog. <5 'S 
PorRa'ctovs, adj. [forraceus, of porrum, Lat. a leck ; porrace, Pr.] 
green like a leek, greeniſh. 2 88 
Po“ RACE, Po'RRIDGE, or Po'TTAGE [porrata, low Lat. of 
Lat. forreau, Fr. a leek] food made by the decoction of 
edible, in water ; broth. | 
PokRaGEe-PorT, or Po'RRIDGE-POT [of porrage, or porridge, 


Orn, i. , 
tern en. 


porrum, 1 
fleſh, or any A 


and per] } 
Po'8RaGeR, PO'RRENGER, or PO'RRINGER [of purrage or porridge) 4 
veſlel in which broth is caten. — 
Po'R RET. . [porrum, Lat.] a fcallion. | 
PorRRE'CT1ON, Lat. | porredzo, from porrico, Lat.] the act of ſtretching k 
forth. e | 
Po K RP Tas, a religious ſect, followers of Gilbert de la Porree, bi. 
ſhop of Poictiers, who for admitting (as ſome ſay) a phy ſical diſtindion 
between God and his attributes, as condemned in the 12th century. 
PorT, Fr. [portce, Fr. of porto, Lat. o carry] 1. Mien, geſture, air, | 
external appearance, manner. His Rately port, Fairfox. 2. Porti, It, | 
puerto, Sp. xott, Su. of tus, Lat.] a harbour a place or re | 


4. The aperture in a ſhip, at which the gun is put out. Raleigh, 

Free Por, a port that is open and free or merchauts of all nations to # 
load and unload their veſſels, without pay ing any duties or cuſtoms, | 

PorT [with ſailors] the larboard or left tide of a thip. 

75e PorT, the court of the grand ſeignior at Conſtan.inople, 

PoxT Hole [in a ſhip] a ſquare hole through which the great guns ue 
thruſt out, | 


Pox r Men [in the town of Ipſwich] twelve burgeſſes; alſo the in- 


Pon r Repes [in a ſhip] thoſe ropes which ſerve to hale up the pors 
of the great guns. | N 
 Porr of the Voice [in muſic} the faculty and habitude of meking the 
ſhakes, paſſages, and diminutions, wherein the beauty ot a long or piece | 
of mulic conſiſts. SD | 


To PorT, verb act. [ porto, Lat. porter, Fr.] to carry in form. Par 


To PorT the Helm [a ſea phraſe] is to put the helm on the lar-boad, 
or left fide of the ſhip. | | | 
PoRTa, Lat. in anatomy] the ſame as vena porta, a very confide- | 
rable vein, employed in bringing the blood from ſeveral parts, to the | 
/iver, through the whole ſubſtance whereof it is diſſemirated, | 
Po'sTABLE ¶ portable, It. of portabilis, Lat.] 1. I bat may be borre } 
or carried along with one. 2. Manageable by the hand 3. Such as 1 | 
tranſported or carried from one place to another, 4. Sufferable, 1uppar- 
table. How light and pertatle my pains ſeem now. ale peare. : 
Po'tTaBLE Barometer, a barometer ſo contrived, that it may be cat- 
ried from place to place, without being put out of order. 
Po'RTABLENESs [of portable) quality ot being portable. | 
Po“ x r AOP, Fr. [ pertaggio, It.] 1. Money paid for criiage of goods. | 
2. [From port} a port- hole. 4 
PoxTAIL [in architecture] the decoration of the face or front of 2 
church, called alſo frontiſpiece, as that of Weſtminiter- Abbey; allo the } 
principal gate of a palace, caſtle, pleaſure-houſe, or the like. $ 
Po'xTAL, al. | portail, Fr. portella, Lat.] a gate, the arch under 
which a door opens. DE 
Po'tTANCE, ſub/?. [ porter, Fr.] air, mien, port. 
Po'kTass, or Po'xresse, ſul/?. ['ometimes called porticis, and ty 
Chaucer ori boſe] a breviary, a prayer book. Camden. | 
A Crojs Po'xTaTE [with heralds] is a croſs not ere&, but lying 4. 
thwart the eſcutcheon in a bend, as if it were borne on à mans 
ſhoulder. | 
Pon r- en AO, an inftrument ſerving to incloſe a pencil, and to ferie 
both as a handle to hold it, and a cover to make it portable. | 
PorT-CuiL1s, or Po'k TCLUSE, ſubſt. | portecouliſſe, Fr. porta cla 
Lat. g. 4. a port cloſe] a fort of machine like a harrow hung over the I 
gates of a city, to be let down to keep out an enemy. 
To PogT-cu'LL1s, werb act. [from the ſubſt.] to bar, to ſhut up: 


Po RTI D, adj, See To Port. 

PokTEGVU'E, a gold coin, in value 3/. 125. 

To Pox TE“, verb act. [ portendo, Lat.] to forbode, to foreſhew, to 
forctoken as omens. | 

PorTE'Ns10N [of portend] the act of foretokening. Brown. 

Pox TEN [| portento, It. of portentum, Lat.] an omen or foreboding 
of ill, prodigy, foretokening miſery. My loſs by dire portents the God 
foretold. Dryden. : "ae 

Por nTVvous | portentofo, It. of portentoſus, Lat.] ominous, te. 
boding ill, prodigious, monſtruous. So many portentous animals. * 8 

PorxT&'NTOuUsNEss [of portentous] ominouſneſs, foretokens of 2% * 

Pon TER ¶ portrator, Lat. porteur, Fr. portatore, It.] 1. One who cam 
burthens for hire. By porter who can tell, whether I mean a man ® 
bears burthens, or a ſervant who waits at a gate? Watts. 2. pak 
Fr. of porta, Lat. a gate, portinajo, It. fortero, Sp.] 3 door-keep x 
one that has the charge of the gate, 3. One who waits at the doo! 
receive mellages; A fav'rite porter. Pepe. Poris 
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pokrER of the Parliament, an officer who attends at the door of that 
houſe, and has many privileges. ; | 

Por TER [in courts of juſtice] an officer who carries a white wand be- 
fore the juſtices in Eyre. | 

Po'RTERAGE, the hire of a porter, money paid for carriage. 

Po'gTERESS, a female porter, 

PorTE'ssE, fabi. a breviary, See PorTAss, | 9 

pokr Fire (with inginee:s] a ſort of fire for diſcharging cannons. 

PorT Glaive [of porter, to bear, and glaive, Fr. and Erle, a ſword] a 
ſword-bearer. | | 

PogT Grave, PorT Greve, or PorT Reve [popt-geneFT as Sax. por- 
„, Lat. gate, and grave, Teut __ a keeper of a gate; obſolete; 
to a title of the governor of ſome ſea- port towns, and in antient times 
of the chief magiſtrate of London. 

po ico, It. ¶ portique, Fr. of porticus, Lat.] a long place for walk- 
ing. covered either with an arched roof, or an even floor ſupported by 
1 for people to walk under ſhelter, a piazza 
4 PogTIFORIUM, the banner in cathedrals, antiently carried in the 
font of a proceſſion. 3 5 F | : 

Po'grio Dura & Mollis [with anatomiſts] a partition of the 5th pair 
of nerves of the brain, which is divided into two branches before its e. 
ceſs out of the dura mater, of which the one is called portio dura, and 
the other portio mollis. | : 

po T io, Fr. [ perzione, It. portion, Sp. of portio, Lat.] 1. A part in 


beneral. 2. A lot, a ſhare, or dividend of any thing. 3. Part of an 


"heri:ance given to a child, a fortune. 4 A wife's dowry. ; 5 

pos Tiox [in the cannon law] is that allowance or A en. which 
a vicar ordinarily has out of a rectory or impropriation, be it certain or 
uncertain. | „ 

To Po“ x T1, verb ad. [of portion, Fr. of Lat.] 1. To divide into 
ortions, to parcel out. 2. To endow with a fortune. 

Po'xTIONER {of portion] 1. One that divides. 2. An officer that diſ- 
tributes the tithes in a college, Sc. 3. One who officiates in a parſo- 
nage in his turn. . VA 

Po rLIx ESS [of port y] ſtatelineſs in geſture, dignity of mien. 

Po x TI v, adj. [of port] bulky, ſwelling, majeſtical. 
po TMAN [of port and man] an inhabitant or bu geſs: e. g the port- 
men, or, inhabitants of the Cinque ports. The twelve psrtmen, or bur- 
gelles of Ipſwich. 5 

Po TMA N TEA, Fr. or Po TMA“ N TIE, It. a cheſt or bag, a clo k- 
bag to carry neceſſaries, as cloaths and linen, Oc, for a journey. 

PogTMaNTEAU [in joinery] a pirce of work faſteged to a wall in a 
wardrobe, armory, Sc. proper for hanging cloaks. | 

PorTo1'sE [in ſea language] a ſhip is ſaid to ride a pirteiſe, when ſhe 
xides with her yards ſtruck don to the deck. 

Po'rTRAIT {prurtrart, Fr. with painters] a picture of men and wo- 
men (either heads or greater lengths) drawn from the life; the word is 
uſed to diſtinguiſh face-painting from hiſtory-painting. 

To Po“ T RALI T, verb a. ¶ portraire, Fr.] to draw, to portray. 

PorTRAI'TURE | pourtrazt, portraiture, Fr.] a repreſcn:ation of a 
perſon in picture, painted reſemblance. | 

To PO TRAY, werb ad. ¶ prurtraire, Fr.] 1. To draw or pint to the 
life, to ſet out in a lively manner, to deſcribe by picture. 2. To adorn 
with pictures. | | 

Po'kTRESS [From porter; janitrix, Lat.] a female keeper of a gate. 
The ortre/s of hell- gate reply d. Milton. 

Po'sTSALE, a ſale of fiſh preſently after the coming into the haven ; 
ao an outcry or public ſale of any commodity. | 

Po'sxT5MOUTH, a large borough and ſea-port town of Hampſhire, 73 
miles from London, eſteemed the key of England, and finely fortified. 
It gives title of earl to the noble family of Wailop, and ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament. | | DONS | 

Poxrvo'sE, or Poxr vous, a breviary, a ſort of maſs. book. See 
PorTass. TA | 

Po x Us Bilarus, Lat. [in anatomy] the bile-duQt, or a duct which with 
the cyltic or choledic forins the common canal of the bile. 

Po'twiGLE, /ub/t. a tadpole or young frog not yet fully ſhaped. 

rYoWwn, 

Pov, adj. ¶ poreux, Fr.] full of pores. | 

but, a muſical inſtrument, uſed as a baſs to a 


Po'saume, a ſack 
trumpet, | | 
* a ſort of ſmall houſhold wine, mixed with water in the 
prels. . 

To Pos E, verb a&. [prob. of peer. Fr. to put; Johnſon ſays from 
þe, an old word, ſignitying heavineſs or ſtupefaction: xepope, Sax. 
Sinner] 1. To puzzle, to put to a land, or ſtop, to gravel. 2. Io 
appoſe, to interrogate. | ; 

Poss, /ubt. [ qe pope, Sax.) a rheum in the head. | 

osx“ [in heraldry] ſignifies a lion, or any beatt in a pofture ſtanding 
fill, having all its four feet on the ground. | 

Po'ser c 
examiner, 2, One that poſes, a puzzler. 

Po'sinc, fart. ad. [of eg puzzling, putting to a non plus or ſtand. 
 Po'grpmp e, Lat.] 1. Put, l. laid, ranged. It has the 
appearance of a participle preter, but it has no verb. 

Pos“ Tiox, Fr. [of pofitio, Lat.] 1. State of being placed, ſituation. 
2, Principle laid down. 3. Advancement of any principle. A falla- 
cious illation is to conclude from the poſition of the antecedent, unto the 
Poſition of the conſequent, or the reaotion of the conſequent to the re- 
motion of the antecedent. Brown, 4. [In grammar} the tate of a 
2 2 placed before two conſequents, as pompous, or a double conſonant, 

axle, 

Posiriox, or Site, is an affeclion of place; this therefore is not place, 
nor indeed hath it any quantity, as Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves. 

OSI'T1ON {in arithmetic] a rule in which any ſuppoſition or falſe 
number is taken at pleaſure to work the queſtion by, inſtead of the 
-Aumber ſought. and ſo by the error or errors diſcovered, is found the 

number required. 

Double PosrT1ON [in mungen is when two falſe poſitions are neceſ- 
Aay to be made, in order to ſolve the queſtion propounded. | 
Single Pos tr io [in arithmetic] is when by one polition Means is found 
o diſcover the true reſolution of the queſtion. 

„ Fosrriox [with logicians] the ground-work or foundation upon which 
an Wgument Is raiſed. 

pl TIONAL, adj. reſſ Ring poſition. 8 | 

JSITIVE, adj, Le. Fr. poſitive, It. and Sp. of foſitivns, Lat.] 


of po/e} 1. One that aſketh queſtions to try capacities, an 


Pp O s 


1. Capable of being affirmed, not negative; real, abſolute. 2. Peremp- 
tory, abſolute, particular, direct; not implied. 3. Certain, aſſured, 
dogmatical, ready to lay down notions with confidence, ſtubborn in 
opinion, 4. Settled by arbitrary appointment. Although no laws but 
poſitive be mutable, yet all are not mutable which be prfitive. Hooker, 
5. Having the power to enact any law, To claim a pi ve voice, as 
well as a negative. Sui. 

Above all, that moſt important ſenſe of the word [ poſitive] in divinity, 
ſhould not be over-looked ; wiz. as it ſignifies an abſolute quality efential 
to the "as, ae and not a mere negation, Thus when the great Jerius, 
and after him Eunomius, diſtreſſed the conſubflantialifts with that utle, 
which all ſides gave to the FigsT cavse and FaTiER of the univerſe, 
I mean, the title of unsBzGorTEN [or ſelf exiſtent] They endeavoured 
to parry off the thruſt, by ſaying, * that this word [unbego ten] ſignifies 
no more than a“ mere n gation ; not conſidering that untegotten. im- 
mortal, immenſe, immutable, and the like appellations of Gop, though 
negative in form, are pos1TIVE in eſe, and expreſs ſomething eſſential 
to him. See Essexce, ExisTence, NxcESSAR Y Exifience, and Dir- 
FERENCE [with /gicians] compared with what we have yet further 
produced from antiquity, under the word Guosr, LaTeran Courct!, 
and ExcLusive, adj. | 

I cannot at preſent recolle& the place; but A ins himſelf {as 

cited by Epiphanius) ſeems to refer to it, in that reply of his, 

If the term unbegotten, a term which admits of »o compariſon, 
does not expreſs the yyyosTasls [or ſubGſtance] of God; but is 
of mere human conception; then is God much obl ged {or be- 
holden] to them wio conceived it; as hereby they give him a 
title ot that FREHEMINENCE, which is not founded in his ES- 
SENCE [or nature] Fpithin Ed. Boſal. p. 403. 

Pos ir iv Degree [with grammarians} is the fuſt degree of compariſon z 
as, good. bad, great, ſmall, &c, which ſignifies the thing imply and 
abſoiutely, fo as not to compare it with others. 

Pos1T1vE Divinity, is that which is agreeable to the poũtions and te- 
nets of the ancient fathers of the church ; or is that which conſiſts in ar- 


ticles of faith, as contained in the ſacred icriptures, or explamed by the 


. 4 


where is THIS KIND of divinity to ve {ound ? * 

PosiTIvE 2uartities [with algebra] are {ch as are of a real and 
affirmative. nature. having, or 1vppo:ed © have the potitive or afl.ruative 
ſign, being greater than nothing. 5 

PosirivE [in muſic} the little organ uſually bebi d or at the foot of 
the organ |, played ith the ſame wind and the ſime bellows, end con- 
üſting of the lame number of pipes with the large one. 

Postriwerx, adv. [ f pitive] 1. Aviolutcly, by way of direct po- 
fition. 2. Not negatively. 3. Certainly, without Coubt. 4. Perc p- 
torily. in ſtrong terms. | 8 * 
PolsirivExESsS [of poff/zve] 1. Addualneſs, not mere negation 2. 
Pcremptorineſs, dogmaticalnets, pertinaciouſneſs, or atlurance in ailert- 
ing, denying, commanding, Sc. 

Pos TI“ VI, . [of joſitive] pe emptorineſs, confidence. Cou- 
rage and pzi/zwity are never moie neceſſar, than. on juch an occaiion. 
Watts. ; 3 

Po's1TuRE | prfitura, It. and Lat.] diſpoſition, the minner in which 
any thing is placed. | | 
Po'sx EH [6. finet, Fr. Skinner] a ſkillet or ſmall bo! ing veſſel, a ſmall 
baion or porringer. 

Po'ssE, Lat. to be able or poſſible; as a thing is ſaid to be in pe, 
when it may poſſibly be. | 

Poss E, /utft. Lat. an armed power; from pre comitains, the power 
of the ſhire. Locke. | 

Poss Comitatus, Lat. i. e. the armed power of the county {ſin law} 
fignihes the aid and attendance of all knights, gentlemen, yeon.en, la- 
bourers, ſervants, apprentices, and others, above the age of fit:een years, 
within the county; uſed where poſſeſſion is kept upon a forceabie ertry, 
or any force of reſcue uſed contrary to the command of the king's writ, 
or in oppoſition to juſtice. The . comiratus, the power of the whole 
county, is legally committed unto him. Ban 85 

To Posst'ss [pofſzaer, Fr. poſſedere, lt. per, Sp. Pp Mir, Port. P 
ſeſſum, ſup. of paſſiaeo, Lat.] 1. To have a> Þ.n owner, two enjoy, or be 


fathers and counciis, cicar of all diſputes and couttoverues. Per y, 


malter of, to occupy actually. 2. To ſeize, to obtain. 3. io give 


| poſſeſſion or command of any thing, to make maiter of. 4. J fill 
with ſomething fixed. To peoye/s our minds with an habitual! good in- 

tention. Addiſon, 5. To have power over, as an unclean ip-rit. I 
think that the man is poſofſed. Swift, 6. To aitect by inteſtine 
power. | 
* Fr. [one, It. of paſſeſſto, Lat] 1. The ſtate of own- 
ing, or having in one's own hands or power, the ſtate of poſleſſi 1g, or 
enjoy ment of any thing, property. 2. | he thing potelttcd. 

PossEs$10N, is alſo uſed for the title or p:eicription that gives a right 
to hold any thing. 

PossEs$10N [in theology] the ſtate of a perſon poleſſed by the 
devil. 

Poss Ess ox e Fad, Lat. [in law] is when there is an actual and ef- 
fectual enjoyment of a thing ; | 

Poss kEssiox de Jure, Lat. [in law] is the title a man has to enjoy a 
thing, though it be ſometimes uſurped, and in the actual poſſeſſion of 
anocher. 

Unity of Poss kssiox {in civil law] the ſame as ſolidation; as if a lord 
purchaſes a tenancy held of himſelf by herrriot ſervice; the ſervice be- 
comes extinct by wnity of ion; i. e. by the ſigniory and tenancy's 
coming to the ſame hand, 

Posses$10N is eleven points of the law. 
The law ſuppoſes the perſon in poſſeſſion to be the right owner, till the 
contrary appears. 
. To Poss Essiox, verb act. to inveſt with poſſeſſions or property. Ob- 
olete. 

Possk'ss oN ER [of n] one that poſſeſſes, maſter, one that has 
the power or property of any thing. 

PossE'sstVE [Y eiue, Fr. poſſeFoe, It. of pa vu, Lat.] pertaining 
to poſleſſion, having poſſeſſion. | 
| 13 [with grammarians] are ſuch adjectives as fignify the 
poſſeſſion or property o ng: 
PossE's50RY, adj. [p:fe/oire, Fr.] having poſſeſſion, Hywel. 
Possk'ssok, Lat. 4 0 457 Fr.] owner, maſter, proprietor. 
Po'ss8T [ peſia, of potas, Lat. drink] milk turned or curdled with wine 
or any other acid. * 
120 
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To Po'ssx r, verb af, [from the ſubſt.] to turn, to curdle, as milk 
with acids. Obſolete. EN ad 
Poss1B1't1TAs [in the Saxon laws] is taken for an act wilfully done; 
and imp?fbilitas, for a thing done againſt one's will. _ l f 
PossiB1 LiTY, or Po'ss1BLENEss [ poffibilire, Fr. poffibilita, It. paſi- 
Hlidad Sp. of pofibilitas,, Lat.] the Rate of being poſſible, the power of 
being in any manner, | Nr PIN 
Poss1B1'L1TY [in our law] is defined to be a thing which may or may 
not happen. 5 ö 
Poss in LIT [in ethics] a non-repugnance to exiſting in a thing that 
does not any way exiſt. ET | 
Po'ss1B1.E [Fr, and Sp. po/#6ile, It. of pofibilis, Lat.] that may be done, 
that may happpen, not repugnant or contrary to the nature of things. 
Po'ss1BLY, adv. [of po/jible] by any power really exiſting, perhaps, 
without abſurdity. | 
Posr, Lat. after, later; it is often uſed as a prefix, or compounding 
particle, before other words; as, a poſt-entry, poſtſcript (i. e. written after) 
a pofthuzrus work (or work that is publiſhed after an author's death) 
Pos [ potean, Fr. poſte, It. and Sp. poſtigo, Port. of poſtis, Lat. pore, 
Sax. polt, Du. and L. G. pfofte, H. Ger.] a piece of timber ſet erect 
in the ground. Pf? is equivocal, it is a piece of timber or a ſwift meſ- 
ſenger Warts. : 
Por [ pojte, Fr. piſta, It. pofte, Sp.] 1. A carrier of letters by public 
appointment, who goes and comes at ſtated times, a haſty meſſenger. 
2. Quick courſe or manner of travelling. This is the ſenſe in which 
it is taken: but the expreſſion ſeems elliptical. To ride p9/ is to ride 
as a pot, or to ride in the manner of a poſt, courier en poſte. 50 [ poſte, 
Fr. from poſitus, Lat.] fituarion, ſeat. Which new paßt, when they had 
once ſeized on, they would never quit. Barnet. 4. [In military affairs] 
any ſpot of ground capable of lodging ſoldiers, or where they are ſta- 
tioned. 5. Place, employment, office. Every man has his 2% affigned. 
L'Eftrange. = | | : | 
PosT of Honour [in an army] the advanced guard is a 5% of honour ; 
the right of two lines is a poſt of honour; and is always given to the el- 


deſt regiments ; the left is the next poſt, and is given to the next eldeſt, | 


and fo on; the centre of the lines is the leaſt honourable, and is given to 
the youngeſt regiments. | 

Advanced Pos [in an army] is a ſpot of ground fiezed by a party to 
ſecure their front, and to cover the poſts that are behind them. 

To Pos r, or To ride PosT, verb neut. | poſten, Fr.] to travel with ſpeed; 
as, a poſt or letter carrier. I poſted day and night. Shakeſpeare. 

To Posr, verb af. 1. To fix opprobriouſly on poſts, to ſtick up or 
_ affix a writing on a poſt. 2. [pofer, Fr.] to place, to ſtation, to fix. 

And po/is himſelf in a party. Locke. 3. [With merchants] to transfer 
an account from one yoo: to another, to regiſter methodically. You 
hive not poſted your books. Arburhnot. 4. Jo delay. Obſolete. 
Po'sract [of pet] money paid for the carriage of letters by the pub- 

lic polt. | | 

Yo 3T Boy [of po! and boy] courier, a boy that rides poſt. 

To Po'sThaTE A Writing, verb act. {of poſt, Lat. after, and date] is 
to ſet an after or later date upon it. 

Pos En [in common law] the record of proceedings by aii prius, in 
the court of common pleas after a verdict, ſo called becauſe it begins 
with poſtea die, &c. Sg 

Po'sTER, ſubf, [of po] a courier, one that travels haſtily, Shake. 
JDEATE. 

F PosT Prachialia, Lat. [in anatomy] are four ſmall bones which malte 
up the palm of the hand. gh 

PosT DELUVIAN, 4%. [of pot and diluwium, Lat.] after the flood 
pertaining to the poſt-diluvians, or thoſe perſons who lived or ſucceede: 
one another after Noah's flood. The pH- diluvian ſtate of this our 
globe. Windward. 2 85 

Pos r- DILVVIAR, ſubft. [of pa and diluwium, Lat.] one that lived 
ſince the flood. | | 

Pos r Diſeiſfin, a writ which lies for him, who having recovered 
lands or tenements upon default or reddition, is again Gifed by the 
former diſſeiſor. 3 5 

Po:T Exiſtence, exiſtence after this life; oppaſed to pre- exiſtence. Ad- 

diſon. 

; Po+T-OFFICE, an office for conveyance of letters and packets to moſt 
parts of England, alſo beyond the ſeas. | 
 PosTEe'r108, adj. Sp. [ pofterieur, Fr. poſteriore, It. of poſterior, Lat.) 
that comes after, latter, following. The explanatory articles paſterior to 
the report. Addiſon. 2. Backward.. And now had fame's poſterior 
trumpet blown. Pope. | 

PosTER1O'kRITY [ poſteriorite, Fr.] 1. The ſtate of being after; op- 
poſed to priority. There muſt be a poſterzority in time Hale. 2. [In 
law] as a man holding lands, &c. of two lords, is ſaid to hold of his 
latter by poſteriority, and of the ancienter by priority. 

Pos'TE RiORNESS fot poſterior] the ſtate of being after or behind. 

PosTE'R1ORS, /t. without a ſingular [ poferiora, Lat.] the hinder 
parts. Swift. 

PosTE'RITY [ foferite, Fr. prſterita, It. 
Lat.] children, offspring, iſſue ; thoſe that 
deſcendants. Oppoſed to anceſtors. 

Po'srERN aj. ¶ poſlerne, Fr.] back; as a poſtern-gate, 

PosTERN bft. [poſlerne, poterne, Fr. polterne, Du. janna paſteca, Lat.] 
1. A ſmall gate, a little door. They iſſued into the baſe court through 
a privy peer. Hayward. 2. [In fortification] a ſmall door in the 
flank of a baſtion or other part of a garriſon, to march in and out 
— by the enemy, either to relieve the works or to make 

allies. 

Po'sT-HACKNEY 8 off, and Hackney] hired poſthorſes. And teach 
poſi-hackntes to icap edges. Wotton, | 

e {of pet and hafte] haſte, like that of a courier, ſpeed of 
a poſt, | | ; 

iposr- ao * {of pof and Horſe] a horſe ſtationed for the uſe of couriers, 
His ſervents were getting freſh po/t-horſes for him. Sidney. 

| Posr-novse (of poſt and houſe] poſt-office, houſe where letters are 
wy and 18 hind; En leben g. bel & 

$TKU"Movus, ac. ume, Fr. poſtumo, It. and Sp. paſtbumus, of poſt, 
after, Humus, the ron or r an intent done, Ae 
publiſhed after one's deceaſe; as poſt hu mous Works. With repard to his 
p2ſihumous character. 4difon. 2. Born after the dectale ef the lather ; 
as, a phbumou child The bore. 


ofteridad, Sp. of poſteritas, 
all be born in future time, 


and precarious inferences. 


Dryden. z. Veſſel to hold liquids. | 
or devoured ; a low phraſe. Now and then a farm vent 10 pot. fr- | 


Pot 


Po'sFieR, 40%). [Sofficus, Lat.] backward. The pofic and hack. 
ſition, Brown, | vard 
Po'sT1L [piftillt, apoftille, Fr. Softilla, Tt. and Lat.] a ſhott ow 

or explication of a text, a gloſs, a 1 * note. upon, 
To Poss tir, verb 40. [from the ſubſt.] tb illuſtrate with mare. 

notes. In ſome places pglilled in the margin with the kin 1 pal 

Bacon. Fo 8 hand. 
PosT!'LLA, Lat, a note or remark written in the margin N 

or in any other book poſterior to the text. gin of the bible; 
Po'sTILLER [of peil] one who illuſtrates with marginal nc ? 

vered by poſizllers bo commentators. Brown. a mY Deli 
Pos+1'LL1ON [poftillon, Fr. popthng, Sax.] 1, One who rides | 

the foremoſt horſes, and guides the firſt pair of a ſet of ln gde of 
coach. 2. One who pom a poſt. chaiſe, ond 


Po'sT1QUE [in architecture] an ornament of ſculpture is {aig tb 3 


poſtigue, when it is added after the work is done. | 
PosTL1'MINOUS, adj. ¶peſtliminium, Lat.] done or contrived ſubſ 
quently. | 5 


dead. 2. Reſtoration to one's houſe by a hole through the 
not by going over the threſhold, that being thought ominous. 3. A 
ſtoration from exile and captivity. x | 5 

Pos r-MAST ER [of pot and maſter] one who has charge of the public 
conveyance of letters. | * 
Pos r-Mas TER General, he who preſides over the poſts ot letter car, 
riers. | 

Po'sT-MERIDIAN, adj. [pofimeridianus, Lat.] done in the aſternoon 
being in the aſternoon. Inconvenience of po/? meridian ſleep, Bac. 

PosTNA'T1, Lat. ſuch perſons who were born in Scotland, after the 
deſcent of that crown to king James J. | | 

PosTNA'Tvus, Lat. the ſecond fon, or one born afterwards, Do 

Po'sT-oFFICE [of po? and office] office where letters are delivered to 
the poſt, a poſthouſe. | | | | BE 

PosTR1'DUAN, ac. [prſtriduanus, Lat.] done the next day after. 

To Po'srPONE, verb ad. [| poſponer, Sp. of poſipono, Lat. Pofipofer, Fr.) 
1. To put off, to delay. 2. To make leſs account of, to ſet in value be. 
low ſomething elſe. All the conſiderations ſhould give way and be py. 
poned to this. Locke. | : 

Pos roi r [pyſcrit, Fr. peſcritto, It. of peſt, after, and ſcriptun, Lat, 
written] ſomething written at the bottom, after the end of a letter, the 
paragraph added to the end of a letter. Without preface or pofteript, 
Adaiſon. | | 

PosTVve'NT1ONAL, adj. [of poft and adventas, Lat.] coming, or that is 
come after. 

PosTVENTIONAL Change of the Moon, is a change happening after ſome 
great moveable feaſt. 

Posr ura“ TA, Lat. demands or requeſts ; alſo the fundamental ptin- 
ciples in any art and ſcience, which are taken for granted. 

io Po'sruLATE, werb act. ¶ peſtulatum, ſup. of paſtulh, Lat, to de. 
mand, po//uler, Fr.] to beg or aliame without proof. From pufulated 
Brown. 


PoSTULATE, /ubſt. ¶ paffulatum, 2 poſition ſuppoſed or aſſumed 


without proof. Not from poſtulates and intreated maxims, but from un- 


den able principles. Brown. | 
PosTuLa'T1ON, Fr. [pofnlatio, Lat.] 1. The act of ſuppoſing without 
proof, gratuitous aſſumption. A ſecond paſtulation to elicit my aſſent, is 


the veracity of him that reports it. Hale. 2. A requiring or demanding. | 


PosTULA'TORY, adj. [of poſtulate] 1. Aſſuming without proof, Al- 
ſumed without proof. I he ſemblance is but poſtulatory. Brown. 


diſon. | 

Po'sTURE, Fr. fot poſbura, It. and Sp. of paſitura, Lat.] 1. The po. 
ſition or geſture of the body, voluntary collocation of the parts of the 
body with reſpect to each other. 2. Place, ſituation, the ſtate of affait. 
According to the peffure of our affairs in the laſt campaign. Addjve. 
3. State, diſpoſition in general. I am at the ſame point and pofwe | 
was. K. Charles. 

PosTuRE [in painting, ſculpture, &c.] the ſituation of the figure 
with regard to the eye, and of the ſeveral principal members thereaf 
in regard to one another, whereby the action of it is expreſſed. _ 

To PosTurE, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to put in any particular 
place or diſpoſition. The gillfins are ſo psured as to move from back 
to belly, and e contra. Grew. | | 
Pos rux E- MASTER [of poſture and maſter] one who practiſes or teaches 
artificial contortions of the body. | | 

Pos v, contracted or corrupted from poefy, which fee [poefe, Lat 
Toy74, Gr.] a motto or inſcription on a ring. To ſee à critic on the 
poſy of a ring. Addiſon. 2. A noſegay or bunch of flowers. 

Por, Fr. in all fenſes [potte, Iſlandic, potta, Su. pot, Du. O. and L. 
Ger. of FoTT,e60v, Gr. or of potrus, Lat.] 1. A veſſel to drink out of, 3 
ſmall cup. I'd have him poiſon'd with a pot of ale. 1 2, 
A veflel in which meat is boiled on the fire. Huge 7 wh of boiling pull. 

4. To go to Pot; to be deltroyed 


buthnot. | ; 

To Por, verb a8. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To preſerve any thing ſeaſo 
in pots. Poti fowl. Dryden. 2. do inclofe in pots of earth. Bat 
reled or ported up with moiſt ſand. Mortimer, hat 

Po'TABLE, 4%. Fr. [potabile, It. of potabilis, Lat.] drinkable, 
may be drank. Water freſh and potable. Bacon. ; tobe 

o'TABLENESS [of porable} poſſibility of being drank, drinkable- 
neſs, | "pp 

Po'TAcER, ſubſt. [of portage] a porringer. An Indian diſh or , 
made of the bark of a tree, Grew, \ made 

Po“ ra (prob. of pot, portage, Fr. and Sp.] porridge, or broth, mac 
of the juice of meat, herbs, roots, Ec. 6. Ste 

Po TANck Cranſonne [in heraldry] is a particular fort of croßb. 
CRAMPONEE, | | dot 

Po rack, or Por zuck [with watch- makers] the ſtrong ftv 1 05 
pocket watch, in Which the ſower pevet of the verge plays, and 
middle of which the pevet of the crown - Wheel runs. | 

N ſubſt. a Weſt. Indian pickle. King. deal 

- A6 57%, Fr.) Fot. 4% In general is an impure fixed 
We have five kinds of thi 
and com- 
monly 


ſalt, made by burning from vegetables, 
now in uſe. 1. The German pot-aſh, made from burnt wood, 


PosTLI'MINY [poft/iminium, Lat.] 1. The return of one thought to be 
wall, and | 


PosTULa'"TUM, ſubf. Lat. poſition aſſumed without proof, 4. 


Jient in ſome medicinal oy eres 


drinking-bout, draught. Potations pottle 


Po'T-BELLIED, adj. [of pot and Belly] having a ſwoln paunch, 
a ſwelling paunch. 


or a potched egg. Wiſeman, | 
2 oilpatioR /ubſl. a fellow drinker, a good fellow at carou- 


Po'rENCE, or Po'TExNcY [potentia, Lat.] 1. Power, influence. 2. Ef- 
ficacy, ſtrength. Re] 5 | 

R Potente, It. potens, Lat.] 1. Mighty, powerful, forcible, 
efficacious. e e 

eat authority or dominion; as potent monarchs, 

Croſs Por EN [in heraldry] is cf the form repreſented in Plate XII. 
rig | | | | | | 


2 monarch, a prince, or one who has great power and autnority. 
Pore'NTIa, Lat. power, or that whereby a thing is capable of acting 
or being acted on. wo : 
To exiſt in POTENTIA [with ſchoolmen] denotes that exiſtence which 
athing has in a cauſe capable of producing it; but which has not actu- 
ally produced it. This diſtinction between rea and potential exiſtence was 
ſomewhat older than the /chool-ren ; if we may credit that account of the 
Nicene council, which Theodorit gives us from Euſebeus: for ſpeaking of 
the anathema there paſt upon thoſe who aſſumed, *©* the Son was not be- 
he was begotten,” he ſays, the emperor himſelf aſſigned this [very 
vile] reaſon for condemning them, © becauſe before he was acTuaLLY 
otten, he POTENTIALLY exiſted (after an unbegotten way) in the 
Father.” Theod. Hiſt. Ed. R. Steph. p. 288. See NieENE Council. | 
Pore'NTIAL, adj. [potentiel, Fr. potenziale, It. potencial, Sp of poten- 
tiakis, Lat.] 1. Having a power or poſſibility of acting or being, exiſting 
in poſſibility, not in act. This potential and imaginary materia prima can- 


not exiſt without form. Raleigh. 2. pai the effect without the ex- 


temal actual property. Ice doth not only ubmit unto actual heat, but 
endureth not the potential calidity of many waters. Brown. 3. Effica- 
cious, powerful. : : Os 

PorkxTIAL Cautery [in ſurgery] a cauſtic made of lime-ſtones and 
other ingredients. t ; | 

PoręNTIAL Coldneſs [in phyſics] a relative term by which we mean, 
that ſuch a thing is not actually cold to the touch; but in its effects and 
operations if taken inwardly : and in this ſenſe a plant or drug is ſaid to be 
cold in the ſecond or third degree. f 
PoręNrIAL Mood [in grammar] a mood denoting the poſſibility of 
doing any action, having the ſigns may, can, might, &c. in Engliſh, 

PorenTiA'LITY, or PoTE'NTIALNEsS [of potential] poſſibility of act- 
mp or being, not actuality. Bentley. = 

PoTE'NTIALLY, adv. [of potential] 1. In power or poſſibility, not in 
att or poſitively. Bentley. 2. In efficacy, not in actuality. 

Po'TEXTLY, adv. [of potent] powerfully, forcibly. Cold worketh 
moſt potently upon heat precedent. Bacon. ' | 
 Po'TenTREss [from potent] mightineſs, 32 | 

Po'T-cux, by miſtake or corruption uſed for pop-gun, a gun which 
ma'.es a ſmall quick and ſmart noiſe. See Por ox. | 

PoT-HaxnGER, ſub/?. [of pot and hanger] hooks or branches on which 
the pot is hung by the ears over the fire. 333 n 

Po'THECary (contracted by pronunciation and poetical convenience 

apothecary; from apotheca, 2 one who compounds and ſells phy- 
he, Pope, See APOTHECARY. | 

Po'THER, ſub. [this word is of double orthography and uncertain 
etymology : It is ſometimes written podder, ſometimes puduer, and is 
derived by Junius from foudre, Fr. thunder; by Skinner from peuderen 
_deren, Du. to ſhake or dig: and more probably by a ſecond thought, 
from poudre, Fr. duſt] 1. A buſtle, ſtir, tumult, flutter. 2. Suffocating 
cloud, duſt raiſed. | 

To Poruex, verb act. to make a bluſtering ineffectual effort. 

Por. ERB [of pot and berb} 1. An herb fit for the pot. 2. Any 
thing that provokes to drink a pot. Sir Triſtram telling us that tobacco 
Was a pot-herb, bid the drawer bring in t'other pint. Tatler. 

Po'Thook [of pot and beet] 1. * to faſten pots or kettles with. 
2. Ill formed or {crawling letters or characters. 


non, Fr. [of pobio, Lat.] a draught; commonly a phyſical draught. 
otton, | 


Porsukkp [of pot and pceand, Sax. of pot and hard, from ſchaerde. 
N ſorſbard] a piece of a broken earthen vellel, a fragment of a 

en pot. 

Porva'LtanT, adj. [of pot and valiant] filled with courage by 
i drink, | 

o rl [of pot and lid] the cover of a pot. n : | 
gn 7 coder Fr. and Sp.] broth "rare herbs, Cc. any thing 

or 29 


Porr ER [petier, Fr.] a maker or ſeller of earthen veſſels. 
n to ſtir or diſorder any thing; in alluſion to the potter 
his clay. | 
Po TTERN ORE, . an ore which, for its aptneſs to vitrify and ſerve 
1 tte to glaze their earthen veſſels, the miners' call pottern ore. 


| Po'rPeRY [of porter] the art of making earthen pots. 
Po'TTING, H. [0 pet drinking. In England, where they are 
nut potent in puri . Shakeſpeare, 12 
. — — pot] an Engliſh meaſure of liquids containing two 
© Or Tour pints, - | | 
Ab TvLenT, adj. [potulentus, Lat.] pretty much in drink; alſo fit to 
No. 4 TO | * 83, N! 


dience upon ſuch potent grounds. South. 2. Having 


© ANI [ potentat, Fr. potentato, It. of potens, Lat.] a ſovereign, 


POU 

Povcen [poxche, Fr. pocca, Sax.] 1. A purſe, a ſmall bag, a pocket, 
2. 9 — 2 big bad, or — 5 ary 
To Pouch, verb a. 1. To pocket. 2. To ſwallow. Derham. 3. 
To pout, to hang down the lip. Ainſauortb. | 

Toy camovrRED, adj, [of pouch and mouthed] blubber-lipped. Ainſi 
worth. TE | 

Po'verTy per tas, Lat. panvrete, Fre powerta, It. pobreza, Sp. and 
Port.] 1. Poor ſtate and condition, indigence, want of riches. 2. 
Meanneſs, defect. There is in all excellencies in compoſitions a kind of 
poverty. Bacon, 

PoverTY, a goddeſs adored by the * but more out of 
fear than love j they believe her to be the mother of induſtry and good 
arts. 


| Poveryy is the mother of health. 
That is, when ſhe is attended with her proper companion, /empe- 
rance. 

Pou'Lain [in ſurgery] a bubo. 

Pourtpa'vis, /ubft. a fort of ſailcloth. Ainſworth. | 
_ PouLT, ſulft, | poulet, Fr.] a young fowl. Turkey poults freſh 
from the egg. Kin | 


Pov'LTERER how poult ; poulalier, Fr.] a ſeller of fowls ready for 
the took, RIG | 
Pov'LTiCg, or Pou'LTis [pulte, of puls, pultis, Lat. pulſe] a cata- 
plaſm, a medicine to be laid on ſwellings, Fc. 
To Pov'LT1cE, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to apply a poultice or ca- 
taplaſm. TY 85 
Pov'LT1ve, ſub/t. [a word uſed by Temple] a poultice. Poultives 
allayed pains. J emple. | | FR 
 Pou'LTRy [of poulet, Fr. pullities, Lat.] tame fowls. | 
Pounce [porzone, It. Skinner} 1. The claw or talon of a bird of prey. 
It was a mean prey for a bird of his pounces. Atrerbury., 2. A fort of 
powder made of um fandarach, ſo called becauſe it is thrown upon pa- 
per through a 8 box, and being rubbed thereon, makes it bear ink 
the better, 3. Fron the ſound] a loud noiſe ; as the pounce of a gun. 


To Pounce, verb ad. [porgonare, It.] 1. To pierce, to perforate. 


Barbarous people that go naked, do not onlv paint, but pounce and raiſe 


their ſkin. Bacon, 2. To pour or ſprinkle though ſinall holes. Incor- 


porating copple duſt by pouncing into the quickſilver. Bacon. 3. To 
ſieze with the pounces or talons. | | 


4 


Pov'ncep, aj. [of pounce; prob. of punatus, Lat. pointed] having 
talons or claws ; as, a ſtrong pounced engle, Oc. Thympon, 


Pou'xcts, plur of pounce [with falconers] the talons or claws of a 


bird of prey. See Pounce. 
Pou'xcE-Box [of pounce and box] a ſmall box perforated, in which 
is kept pounce or perfume. 3 e | 
Poux [pyndan, Sax. to incloſe, or pandt, Du. and L. Ger. pfandt, 
H. Ger. a pledge or pawn ; whence pannten and pfanien, to pawn, and 
anſpfande, to diſtrain or take in execution] an incloſure tor ſtrayed 
beaſts, eſpecially where cattle diſ:rained for a treſpais are detained till 
they are redeemed; a pinfold. l 
Pound Awerdupoiz [pond or pund, Sax. pondt, Du. and O. and L. 
Ger. ptund, H. Ger. ] the weight of 16 ounces. 
Poux Troy, contains 12 nes. | | 
Poux Ster/irg. is 20 ſhilur gs; a pound Scotch is is 20 pence, a 
pound Iriſh is 15 ſhillings. h | 
Cleſe Pound, ſuch an one as the owner cannot come to for the ſame 
purpaſes, as ſore cloſe, houſe, fortreſs, &c. | | 
Owert or open Poux, is one built upon the lord's waſte, and thence 
called the lord's pound; alſo backſides, court-yards, paſture grourds, 


Sc. ſuch as the owner of the cattle impounded may come to and give | 


them meat, without offence of their being there, or his coming thither. 

To Pound, verb af. [pomian, pumian, Sax. Whence in many places 
they uſe the word pu] 1. To beat in a mortar, to grind with a pettle. 
2. [Pyndan, Sax.] to ſhut up in a pound. 

Pou'npace [of pound] 1. A fee paid to the pounder of cattle. 2. A 
duty of 1 5. in the pound or 20. value of merchandize, rated by the 
weight of the commodity imported or exported, paid to the king. 3. 
[of Pund, Sax.] the rate allowed for the collecting, &c. of money. io 
much per pound; a ſum paid by the trader to he ſervant that pays the 
money, or to the perſon who procures him cuſtomers. 

Pou'nper [of pound] 
weight of the ball it carries, as a 6, 12, or 24 pounder; or, in ludicrous 
language, a man with ten pounds a year: In like manner a note or bill 
is called a twenty-pounder or ten pounder, from the ſum it bears, 2. 
The name of a heavy large pear. 3. A peſfle. 4infwworth, . 

Pov“ RTO [in cookery] a meſs mace of pigeons, quails, bacon, Cc. 
dreſſed in a ſtew. pan, with a ragoo in the middle, and a godivoe (a pe- 
culiar farce of ſtuffed meat) on the top, the whole dreſied between two 
fires, 

Poveie'Ts [in cookery] a meſs or diſh of victuals made of veal ſteaks, 
ſlices of bacon, &c. and a good farce rolled up and roaſted, being wrapt 
up in a paper. | 

Pour faire Proclamee, Ic. a writ commanding the mayor, ſheriff, &c. 
to proclam that none caſt filth into ditches, or other places near adjoin- 


5 o Poux, wecrb ad. ¶incerain etymology ; ſuppoſed to be derived from 
the Welch bawrw}] 1. To empty any liquid out of one veſſel into ano- 
ther, &c. to let ir into ſome place or receptacle. 2. To ſend forth, to l 
out, to ſend in a continued courſe. | | 

To Poux, verb neut. 1. To flow, to ſtream. 2. To ruſh tumul- 
tuouſly. Youth and white age tumultuous pour along. "I 

Pour cou'NFREL, a fifh that has a great many feet, 
cour like the place where it is; the ſame as polypuy. 

Poux RR [of pour] one that pours. 

Pounri“L [profil, Fr. profile, It.] fide-ways, as a face drawn in pour - 
fil, i. e. fide-ways. : : 

Pov'rLiev [purlies, Fr.] uſed by Milten for purlien; which ſee. 

Pov - Par E term] as to make peur party, is to ſever and 
divide thoſe a of partners, which before partition they held jointly 
and pro indiwvi/o. e edits 

8282 Ec. is a writ whereby the king ſeizes upou land, which 
the wife of his tenant deceaſed had for her dowry. , k 

Poueenrs'sTuRs, Fr. (in law] is when à man occupies unjuſtly any 

ing that belongs to the king ; allo an encroachment on the king's high- 
way, grounds, vers, &c. x Of | 


10 E Po vn 


1. A great gun denominated according to the 


changes it co- 


—— — 


—y— —— at — 


as a p, or to ride in the manner of a poſt, courier en poſte. 


pos 


To Po'sstT, verb af. [from the ſubſt.] to turn, to curdle, as milk 
with acids. Obſolete. | 5 
Possin1 LIT As [in the Saxon laws] is taken for an act wilfully done; 
and imprfibilitas, for a thing done againſt one's Will. 
Poss181 LiTyY, or Po'ssisbENESsS | poffibilits, Fr. poffibilita, It. pal. 
Bilidad Sp. of poſibilitas,, Lat.] the ſtate of being po ble, the power of 
being in any manner, | +2 ER 
Poss1B1'LITY [in our law] is defined to be a thing which may or may 
not happen. | | | 8 
Poss181'L1TY [in ethics] a non-repugnance to exiſting in a thing that 
does not any way exiſt, | | | 
Po'ss1B1. [Fr, and Sp. Ybile, It. of poſſibilis, Lat.] that may be done, 
that may happpen, hot repugnant or contrary to the nature of things. 


Po'ss1BLY, adv. [of poſjible] by any power really exiſting, perhaps, 


without abſurdity. | 15 0 
Pos r, Lat. after, later; it is often uſed as a præfix, or compounding 


particle, before other words; as, a poſt-entry, poſiſcript (i. e. written after) 
a fpofthu#rous work (or work that is publiſhed after an author's death) 


Pos [ peteau, Fr. poſte, It. and Sp. poſtigo, Port. of polis, Lat. por x, 
Sax. N. and 26 pkoſte, H. Ig : piece of {7 bet ſet erect 
in the ground. Poſt is equivocal, it is a piece of timber or a ſwift meſ- 
ſenger. Warts. 

Poet [ poſte, Fr. pita, It. pofte, Sp.] 1. A carrier of letters by public 
appointment, who goes and comes at ſtated times, a haſty meſſenger. 


2. Quick courſe or manner of travelling. 'This is the ſenſe in which 


it is taken: but the expreſſion ſeems elliptical. To ride pe is F — 
eſte, 
Fr. from pafitus, Lat.] ſituation, ſeat. Which new poff, when they had 
once ſeized on, they would never quit. Barnet. 4. [In military affairs] 
any {pot of ground capable of lodging ſoldiers, or where they are ſta- 
tioned. 5. Place, employment, office. Every man has his 5% aſſigned. 
L' Eftrange. | | 
PosT of Honour [in an army] the advanced guard is a 5% of Honour; 


the right of two lines is a po? of honour; and is always given to the el- 


deſt regiments ; the left is the next poſt, and is given to the next eldeſt, 

and fo on; the centre of the lines is the leaſt honourable, and is given to 

the youngeſt regiments. _ REIT: | | 
Advanced Pos [in an army] is a ſpot of ground ſiezed by a party to 


ſecure their front, and to cover the poſts that are behind them. | 
To PosT, or To ride PosT, verb neut. | pofler, Fr.] to travel with ſpeed; 
| as, a oft or letter carrier. I poſted day and night. Shakeſpeare. 


To Posr, verb act. 1. To fix opprobriouſly on poſts, to ſtick up or 


_ affix a writing on a poſt. 2. [pofter, Fr.] to place, to ſtation, to fix. 


And poſis himſelf in a party. Locke. 3. [With merchants] to transfer 
an account from one hos to another, to regiſter methodically. You 
hive not pofted your books. Arbuthnot. 4. Lo delay. Obſolete. _ 

Po'sract [of pot] money paid for the carriage of letters by the pub- 
lic poſt. 9 | 

Po T nov [of pot and boy] courier, a boy that rides poſt. 

To Po'srparE a Writing, verb act. [of poft, Lat. after, and date] is 
to ſet an after or later date upon it. 

PosTE'a [in common law] the record of proceedings by 1/7 privs, in 
the court of common pleas after a verdict, ſo called becauſe it begins 
with po/tea die, &c. es | 

Po'sTER, ful. [of pot] a courier, one that travels haſtily, Shake. 

EAYVE. 
. Pos r Prachialia, Lat. [in anatomy] are four ſmall bones which make 
up the palm of the hand. | | | 

PosT DELUVIAN, «4. [of poft and diluviam, Lat.] after the flood 
Pertaining to the poſt-diluvians, or thoſe perſons who lived or ſucceede 
one another after Noah's flood. The poſft-di{nvian ſtate of this our 
globe. Vid ard. i 

PosT-DiLUVIAN, ſub/?. [of poft and diluvium, Lat.] one that lived 
fince the flood. | | 

PosT Difeifin, a writ which lies for him, who having recovered 
lands or tenements upon default or reddition, is again Uſed by the 
former diſſeiſor. h | 

Por Exiſtence, exiſtence after this life; oppaſed to pre- exiſſence. Ad- 
difon. 

Po:T-OFFICE, an office for conveyance of letters and packets to moſt 
parts of England, alſo beyond the ſeas. 

PosTE'R10R, adj. Sp. ¶ poſtericur, Fr. poſteriore, It. of paſterior, Lat.] 


that comes after, latter, following. The explanatory articles peter ior to 


the report. Addiſon. 2. Backward. And now had fame's poſterior 
trumpet blown. Pope. | | 
PosTER1O'RITY [ poſteriorite, Fr.] 1. The ſtate of being after; op. 
poſed to priority. There muſt be a poſteriority in time Hale, 2. ln 
law] as a man holding lands, Sc. of two lords, is ſaid to hold of his 
latter by p-fertoricy, and of the ancienter by priority. 
PosTE RIORNEsSs [ of poſterior] the ſtate of being after or behind. 
PosTE'RIORS, alt. without a ſingular [ poferiora, Lat.] the hinder 


parts. Swift. 


PosTE'RITY [ fofterite, Fr. prſterita, It. paſteridad, Sp. of poſteritas, 
Lat.] children, offspring, iſſue ; thoſe that ſhall be born in future time, 
deſcendants. Oppoſed to anceſtors. | 

Po'sTERN 4%. peſterne, Fr.] back; as a poſtern- gate, 

PosTerN /ub/?. [poſterne, puterne, Fr. poſterne, Du. janna poſiica, Lat.] 
1. A ſmall gate, a little door. They iſſued into the baſe court through 
a privy ee. Hayward, 2. [In fortification] a ſmall door in the 
flank of a baſtion or other part of a garriſon, to march in and out 
— by the enemy, either to relieve the works or to make 
allies. 

Po'sr-Hackney . 5e, and Hackney) hired poſthorſes. And teach 
poſi-hacknies to ap edges. Wotton, | | 

Fer [of 2e and hafte) haſte, like that of 4 courier, ſpeed of 
a poſt, 1 

iphb r- ao E [of pe and horſe] a horſe ſtationed for the uſe of couriers, 
His ſervents were getting freſh po/t-horſes for him. Sidney. 

PosT-novse (of poſt and hou/e] poſt office, houſe where letters are 
token and Silpotches, den, Fr. Joſt, I. and $ ; 

$TRU"Mous, at. une, Fr. poſtumo, It. and Sp. po/thumus, of pot, 
after, humus, the ML, or * Lat. an internet done, A 
publiſhed aftet one's deceaſe ; as poſthurton; works. With regard to his 


Paſibumous character. Adtifon. 2. Born after the deceale of the lather ; 
as, a humos child he bore. 


Po'sFieR, 4%. [Pofficus, Lat.] backward. The p90 
ſition, Brown, | | 
Po sT [potille, apoftille, Fr. poſtilla, It. and Lat.] a 
or explication of a text, a gloſs, a marginal note. 
To dog 6 w_ ad. 1 the food. to illuſtrate with mz 
notes. In ſome places poſtilled in the margin wit TY nap 
12 P Paſtilled gin with the king $ 2 | 
Pos ri“L LA, Lat. a note or temark written in the margin of the bit 
e; 


and backwary 
ſhott note upbn, 


or in any other book poſterior to the text. 


 Po'sTiLLER [of peil] one who illuſtrates with marginal ne F 
vered by A bot e Brown. n "ores, Deli 
Pos Ti LLIoN [ poftillon, Fr. poyxling, Sax.] 1. One who 
the foremoſt horſes, and guides the firſt pair of a ſet of 
coach. 2. One who guides a poſt chaiſe. | 
Po'sTr1QUe [in architecture] an ornament of ſculpture is fad be 
poſtigue, when it is added after the work is done. 1 
PosrTIMIxOus, 42%. ¶poſtliminium, Lat.] done or contrived ſubſe 
quently. ; 
PosTLI'MINY [poft/iminium, Lat.] 1. The return of one th 
dead. 2. Reſtoration to one's houſe by a hole through the wall, , d 
not by going over the threſhold, that being thought ominous, 3. 15 
ſtoration from exile and captivity. | . 
Po's r-MAST ER [of poft and maſter] one who has charge of the publie 
conveyance of letters. TY 
PosT-MASTER General, he who preſides over the poſts ot letter ts, 
riers. 
Po'sT-MERIDIAN, ag}. [pofimeridianus, Lat.] done in the afternoon 
being in the afternoon. Inconvenience of peſmeridian ſleep. acm. 
PosTNA'T1, Lat. ſuch perſons who were born in Scotland, after the 
deſcent of that crown to king James I. | 
PosTNA'Tus, Lat. the ſecond ſon, or one born afterwards, 4 
Po'sr-oFFICE [of pet and ce] office where letters are delivered to 


rides on One 
fix horſes in , 


Oupht to be 


the poſt, a poſthouſe. 


PosTR1'DUAN, 4%. [pftriduanus, Lat.] done the next day after, 
Io Pos r oN, verb att. I poſponer, Sp. of poſipono, Lat. peffpoſor, Fr. 
1. To put off, to delay. 2. Io make leſs account of, to ſet in value he. 
low ſomething elſe. All the conſiderations ſhould give way and be pyp. 
poned to this. Locke. 
Po'sr crIPT [ pyſcrit, Fr. poſcritto, It. of paßt, after, and ſcriptun, Lat, 
written] ſomething written at the bottom, afcer the end of a letter, the 
paragraph added to the end of a letter. Without preface or pofcrjr, 
Adnfon. | | ; 
PosTVve"NT1ONAL, adj. [of paſt and adventus, Lat.] coming, or that i; 
come after. | | | : 
PosTVvENT1ONAaL Change of the Moon, is a change happening after ſome 


great moveable feaſt. 


Pos r LA “TA, Lat. demands or requeſts ; alſo the fundamental prin- 
ciples in any art and ſcience, which are taken for granted. | 

10 Po'srULATE, verb act. | peſtulatum, ſup. of prftuh, Lat, to de- 
mand, po//uler, Fr.] to beg or allume without proof. From pufulated 
and precarious inferences. Brown, N. | 

PoSTULATE, /ſubſ?. ¶ poflulatum, Lat.] poſition ſuppoſed or aſſumed 
without proof. Not from poſtulates and intreated maxims, but from un- 


dem able principles. Brown. 


PosTuLa'T10N, Fr. ¶peſlulatio, Lat.] 1. The act of ſuppoſing without 
proof, gratuitous aſſumption. A ſecond poſtulation to elicit my aſſent, is 
the veracity of him that reports it. Hale. 2. A requiring or demanding, | 

 PosTULA'roRY, adj. [of poftulate] 1. Aſſuming without proof, Al. 
ſumed without proof. I he ſemblance is but poſtularory. Brown, 

PosTuLa"Tum, ſubf. Lat. poſition aſſumed without proof, 4 
diſon. | | FR 

Pos TURE, Fr. jo poſura, It. and Sp. of paſitura, Lat.] 1. The po- 
ſition or geſture of the body, voluntary collocation of the parts of the 
body with reſpect to each other. 2. Place, ſituation, the ſtate of affairs, | 
According to the pofure of our affairs in the laſt campaign. Adijov. 
3. State, diſpoſition in general. I am at the ſame point and pf’ 
was. K. Charles. 

PosTuRE [in painting, ſculpture, &c.] the ſituation of the figure 
with regard to the eye, and of the ſeveral principal members thereaf 
in regard to one another, whereby the action of it is expreſſed. _ 

To PosTuRE, verb a. [from the ſubſt.] to put in any particular 
place or diſpoſition. The gillfins are ſo po//ured as to move from back 
to belly, and e contra. Grew. LEES | 

PosTURE-MASTER [of poſture and maſter] one who practiſes or teaches } 
artificial contortions of the body. 

Pos v, contracted or corrupted from pocſy, which ſee [peefis, Lat 
Toy74;, Gr.] a motto or inſertion on a ring. To fee a critic on the 
poſy of a ring. Addiſon. 2. A noſegay or bunch of flowers. 

Por, Fr. in all ſenſes [potte, Iflandic, potta, Su. pot, Du. O. and L. 


Ger. of zorn2@, Gr. or of potus, Lat.] 1. A veſſel to drink out of, 2 


{ſmall cup. I'd have him poiſon'd with a pot of ale. Shakeſpeare. 2 
A veflel in which meat is boiled on the fire. Huge pots of boiling pulſe, 
Dryden. z. Veſſel to hold liquids. 4. To go 1 Pot; to be deſtroyed 
or devoured; a low phraſe. Now and then a farm avert tu pot. An 
buthnot. _ 

To Por, verb a8. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To preſerve any thing ſeaſoned 
in pots. Ported fowl. Dryden. 2. to incloſe in pots of earth. Bar. 
reled or ported up with moiſt ſand. Mortimer, i al 

Po'TABLE, adj. Fr. [porabile, It. of potabilis, Lat.] drinkable, | 
may be drank. Water freſh and potable. Bacon. dle 
o'TABLENESS [of potable} poſſibility of being drank, drinkable 
neſs. | | 2 

Po'TActR, ſub. [of postage] a porringer. An Indian diſh or poYag” 
made of the bark of a tree. Grew. | * 

Po'ratt [prob. of por, potage, Fr. and Sp.] porridge, or broth, ma 
of the juice of meat, herbs, roots, &c. 8. See 

Po T ANNE Crampotne [in heraldry] is a particular fort of crols. 


C AMON EE. 


Po'Tanct, or Porexcs [with watch- makers] the ſtrong tel 8 
cket watch, in which the lower pevet of the verge plays, at 
middle of which the pevet of the crown-whee! runs. 

Pora'sco, ſub/t. a Weſt. Indian Roy: King. b 
Po'r-a5n [potaf, Fr.] Pot. 4% in general is an impure fix 2 
ſalt, made by burning from vegetables. We have five kinds 0 hr pt 
now in uſe. 1. The German pot. aſm, made from burnt wood, mouly 


POT 


monly ſold ander the name of pearl aſhes. 2. The Spaniſh, called ba- 
"ia, made by burning a ſpecies of kali, a plant which the Spaniards 
ow in the fields, as we do corn, 3. The home-made pot-aſh, made 
fom fern and other uſeleſs plants, collected in large quantities and burnt. 

The Swediſh, and 5. The Ruffian kinds, with a volatile matter com- 
bined with them: but the Ruſſian is ſtronger than the Swediſh, which is 
made of decayed wood only, Pot-aſh is of great uſe to the manufac- 
wers of ſoap and glaſs, to bleachers and to dyers: it is alſo an ingre- 
Jient in ſome medicinal compoſitions, ; | 

Pora'T10n | potatio, Lat.] drinking-bout, draught. Potations pottle 
deep. Shakeſpeare. 1 3 

por rofs, plural of potato. [T ſuppoſe, ſays Johnſon, an American 
word, potatas, Sp. of battantae, Amer, pyttatws, C. Br.] an edible root 
ir brought from America. | : | 

Po'T-BELLIED, aj, [of pot and Belly] having a ſwoln pauneh. 

Po'T-BELLY, ul. [of pot and belly] a ſwelling paunch. 

To Por cn, verb act. [pocher, Fr. ] i. To thruſt out the eyes as with the 
tomb. Shakeſpeare. 2. Pocher, Fr.] to poach, to boil ſlightly. Pa- 
nadoes or a potelbed egg. Wiſeman. 

Po'T-COMPANION, /ub/?. a fellow drinker, a good fellow at carou- 


Po'rkvek, or Po'TENCY [ potentia, Lat.] 1. Power, influence. 2. Ef- 
kcacy, ſtrength. | : | n 

porEN T, adj. ¶ potente, It. potens, Lat.] 1. Mighty, gr forcible, 
eficaci0us. Obedience upon ſuch potent grounds. South. 2. Having 

eat authority or dominion ; as potent monarchs, | 

Croſs PotTENT {in beraldry} is cf the form repreſented in Plate XII. 


4 © PER { potentat, Fr. potentato, It. of potens, Lat.] a ſovereign, 
2 monarch, a prince, or one who has great power and autnority. 
Pore'NTIay Lat. power, or that whereby a thing is capable of acting 
or being acted on. N | : : 
To exiſt in POTENTIA [with ſchoolmen] denotes that exiſtence which 
a thing has in a cauſe capable of producing it; but which has not actu- 
ally produced it. This diſtinction between real and potential exiſtence was 
ſomewhat older than the ch men; if we may credit that account of the 
Miene council, which Theodorit gives us from Euſebens: for ſpeaking of 
the anathema there paſt upon thoſe who aſſumed, the Son was not be- 
fire he was begotten,” he ſays, the emperor himſelf aſſigned this [very 
wiſe] reaſon for condemning them, © becauſe before he was acTuaLLY 
rotten, he POTENTIALLY exiſted (after an unbegotten way) in the 
ker" 7 heod. Hift. Ed. R. Steph. p. 288. See NicEeNne Council. 
PoTE'NTIAL, adj. [potentiel, Fr. potenziale, It. potencial, Sp of poten- 
tiakis, Lat.] 1. Having a power or poſſibility of acting or being, exiſting 
in poſſibility, not in act. This potential and imaginary materia prima can- 


not exiſt without form. Raleigh. 2. gov tos the effect without the ex- 


ternal actual property. Ice doth not only ſubmit unto actual heat, but 
endureth not the potential calidity of many waters. Brown. 3. Effica- 
cious, powerfal. : LIES 

PorenTral Cautery [in ſurgery] a cauſtic made of lime-ſtones and 
other ingredients. 

PoTENTIAaL Coldne/s [in phyſies] a relative term by which we mean, 
that ſuch a thing is not actually cold to the touch; but in its effects and 
operations if taken inwardly : and in this ſenſe a plant or drug is ſaid to be 
cold in the ſecond or third degree. 
| PorsnT1ar. Mood [in grammar] a mood denoting the poſſibility of 
doing any action, having the ſigns may, can, might, &c. in Engliſh, 

Por ENTIA'L IT Y, or PoTE'NTIALNEss [of potential] poſſibility of act- 
ing or being, not actuality. Bentley. 

PoTE'NTIALLY, adv. [of potential] 1. In power or poſſibility, not in 
at or poſitively, Bentley. 2. In efficacy, not in actuality. 


* | 
Po'TEXTLY, adv. [of potent] powerfully, forcibly. Cold worketh 


moſt potently upon heat precedent. Bacon. 

Po'TENTNEss [from potent] mightineſs, 12 

Po'T-cux, by miſtake or corruption uſed for pop- gun, a gun which 
ma'.es a ſmall quick and ſmart noiſe. See Por ,d. | 

PoT-HanGer, . [of pot and hanger] hooks or branches on which 
the potis hung by the ears over the fire. | | 

0'THECARY contracted by pronunciation and poetical convenience 
from apothecary; from apotheca, Lat.] one who compounds and ſells phy- 

e. Pope. See APOTHECARY. 

Po'THER, ſub}. [this word is of double orthography and uncertain 
etymology : It is ſometimes written fodder, ſometimes pudier, and is 
derived by Junius from foudre, Fr. thunder; by Skinner from peuderen 
weren, Du. to ſhake or dig: and more probably by a ſecond thought, 
from poudre, Fr. duft] 1. A buſtle, ſtir, tumult, flutter. 2. Suffocating 
cloud, duſt raiſed. © | 

To Poryer, verb ad. to make a bluſtering ineffectual effort. 

Po'r. MRR [of pot and herb] 1. An herb fit for the pot. 2. Any 
thing that provokes to drink a pot. Sir Triſtram telling us that tobacco 
Was a pot-herb, bid the drawer bring in t'other pint. Tat ler. 

Po'Tuook [of pot and book] 1. Hooks to faſten pots or kettles with. 
2. Il formed or {crawling letters or characters. 


Auron, Fr. [of pot io, Lat.] a draught; commonly a phyſical draught. 
otton, t 


Po'rshERD [of pot and pceand, Sax. of pot and /hard, from ſthaerde. 


baker! potſhard] a piece of a broken earthen veſſel, a fragment of a 
broken pot. 


8 adj. [ of pot and valiant] filled with courage by 


bo rr 10 [of pot and 474] the cover of a pot. ET : 
FACE potage, Fr. and Sp.] broth of meat, herbs, c. any thing 


Po'TTER [potier, Fr.] a maker or ſeller of earthen veſſels. 
8 to ſtir or diſorder any thing; in alluſion to the potter 
us clay. 
N. TTERN ORE, t. an ore which, for its aptneſs to vitrify and ſerve 
3 their earthen veſſels, the miners call pottern ore. 


Por?ERY [of "rr the art of making earthen pots. 
Po TTING, ſubft. [o Fat drinking. fa England, where they are 
malt in potting. 8 . 10 
[of por} an Engliſh meaſure of liquids containing two 
Jarts or four pints. | 
vi 0TVLENT, ad. [potwlentzs, Lat.) pretty much in drink ; alſo fit to 
n. SER -4: n . 


\'Po'rrLy 


| thing that belongs to the king; a 


POU 


| Poven [ponche, Fr. pocca, Sax.) 1. A purſe, a ſmall bag, a' pocket, 


2. Applied ludicrouſly to a big belly or paunch. 

To Pouch, verb af. 1. To pocket. 2. To ſwallow. Derham. 3: 
To pout, to hang down the lip. Ain/avo#th; 

oy nov Tubs, adj, [of pouch and mouthed] blubber-lipped. Airs 
worth, | | 

Po'verTy [paupertas, Lat. par wren, Fri powerta, It. pobriza, Sp. and 
Port.] 1. Poor ſtate and condition, indigence, want of riches. 2. 
Meanneſs, defect. There is in all excellencies in compoſitions a kind of 
poverty. Bacon, 

Poverty, a goddeſs adored by the Pagans, but more out of 
fear than love; they believe her to be the mother of induſtry and good 
arts, | 
2 Poverry is the mother of health. 

That is, when ſhe is attended with her proper companion, tempe- 
rance. | : 

Pov'Lain [in ſurgery] a bubo. 

Poutpa'vis, /ubf. a fort of ſailcloth. Ainſauortb. | 
Pour, ſult, | poulet, Fr.] a young fowl. Turkey poults freſh 
from the egg. Kg. | | 

Pou'LTERER om foult ; poulalier, Fr.] a ſeller of fowls ready for 


| the cook. 


Fov'T Tie, or Pou'LTis [pulte, of puls, pultis, Lat. pulſe] a cata- 
plaſm, a medicine to be laid on ſwellings, Qc. 

To Pov'LTice, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to apply a poultice or ca- 
taplaſm. | 5 | 

Pov'LT1ve, ſub. [a word uſed by Temple] a poultice. Poultives 
allayed pains. J emple. | | 

Pou'LT&y [of poulet, Fr. pullities, Lat.] tame fowls. 

Pounce [poutone, It. Skinner} 1. The claw or talon of a bird of prey. 
It was a mean prey for a bird of his pornces. Atterbury. 2. A ſort of 
powder made of um fandarach, ſo called becauſe it is thrown upon pa- 
per through a e box, and being rubbed thereon, makes it bear ink 
the better. 3. [From the ſound] a loud noiſe; as the pounce of a gun. 

To Pounce, verb act. [porgonare, It.] 1. To pierce, to perforate. 
Barbarous people that go naked, do not only paint, but pounce and raiſe 
their ſkin, Bacon, 2. To pour or ſprinkle though finall holes. Incor- 
porating copple duſt by pouncing into the quickſilver. Bacon. 3. To 
ſieze with the pounces or talons. | | 


Pou'ncep, a. [of pounce; prob. of punatus, Lat. pointed] having | 


talons or claws ; as, a ſtrong psmced eagle, Sc. Thr mor. 


Pov'xcts, plur of pounce [with falconers] the talons or claws of a 


bird of prey. See Pounce. | 
Pou'xce-Box [of pounce and hex] a ſmall box perforated, in which 
is kept pounce or perfume. . | 
Pouxp [pyndan, Sax. to incloſe, or pandt,. Du. and L. Ger. pfandt, 
H. Ger. a pledge or pawn ; whence panvten and pfanien, to pawn, and 


anſpfande, to diſtrain or take in execution] an incloſure tor ſtrayed 


beaſts, eſpecially where cattle diſtrained for a trefpats are detained till 


they are redeemed ; a pinfold. | | 

Pound Averdupoix [pond or pund, Sax. pondt, Du. and O. and L. 
Ger. prund, H. Ger.] the weight of 16 ounces, 

Pound Troy, contains 12 o nces. | 

Pound Sterlirg. is 20 ſhillirgs; a pound Scotch is is 20 pence, a 
pound Iriſh is 15 ſhillings. 


Cleſe Pound, ſuch an one as the owner cannot come to for the ſame 


purpoſes, as ſom e cloſe, houſe, ſortreſs, &c. 

Owert or open PouND, is one built upon the lord's waſte, and thence 
called the lord's pound; alſo backſides, court-yards, paſture grourds, 
Sc. ſuch as the owner of the cattle impounded may come to and give 
them meat, without offence of their being there, or his coming thither. 

To Pound, verb af. [ponian, puman, Sax. Whence in many places 
they uſe the word pun] 1. To beat in a mortar, to grind with a pettle. 
2. [Pyndan, Sax. ] to ſhut up in a pound. ES 

Pou'npace [of pound] 1. A fee paid to the pounder of cattle. 2. A 
duty of 1 s. in the pound or 205. value of merchandize, rated by the 
weight of the commodity imported or exported, paid to the king. 3. 
[of Pund, Sax.] the rate allowed for the collecting, &c. of money. fo 
much per pound; a ſum paid by the trader to he ſervant that pays the 
money, or to the perſon who procures him cuſtomers. 


Pou'nper [of pound] 1. A great gun denominated according to the 


weight of the ball it carries, as a 6, 12. or 24 pounder; or, in ludicrous 
language, a man with ten pounds a year: In like manner a note or bill 
is called a twenty-pounder or ten-poi ncer, from the ſum it bears. 2. 
The name of a heavy large pear. 3. A peffle. i th. 55 

Pov“ Ero [in cookery] a meſs mace of pigeons, quails, bacon, c. 
dreſſed in a ſtew. pan, with a ragoo in the middle, and a godivoe (a pe- 
culiar farce of ſtuffed meat) on the top, the whole drefied between two 
fires. h 


Povert'Ts [in cookery] a meſs or diſhof victuals made of veal ſteaks, 


ſlices of bacon, c. and a good farce rolled up and roaſted, being wrapt 
up in a paper. | 
Poux faire Proclamee, &c. a writ commanding the mayor, ſheriff, &c. 
to proclatm that none caſt filth into ditches, or other places near adjoin- 
ing. - | 
25 PouR, verb ad. [incerain etymology ; ſuppoſed to be derived from 
the Welch aura 1. To empty any liquid out of one veſſel into ano- 
ther, &c. to let ir into ſome place or receptacle. 2. To ſend forth, to! 
out, to ſend in a continued courſe. ; 
To Poux, verb neut. 1. To flow, to ſtream. 2. To ruſh tumul- 
tuouſly. Youth and white age tumultuous pour along. ks 
Poux cou'NTREL., a fifh that has a great many feet, and changes it co- 
cour like the place where it is ; the ſame as polypuy. 
Pou'xtr [of pour] one that pours. 
Poure1'L [profil, Fr. profile, It.] fide-ways, as a face drawn in pour- 
fil, i. e. fide-ways. | Hos 
Pou' LIE VU [purliee, Fr.] uſed by Miltes for purlien; which ſee. 
Povus- Party (x law term] as to make fowr-party, is to ſever and 
divide thoſe lands of partners, which before partition they held jointly 
and pro indiviſo. . 
: Fer Soy Sc. is a writ whereby the king ſeizes upou land, which 
the wife of his tenant deceaſed had for her dowry. : 
Pougers'sruRE, Fr. [in law] is when a man occupies unjuſtly any 
ſo an encroachment on the king's higk 
way, grounds, rivers, &c. © Sun 
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Pov'xsuvwaxr, a king's meſſenger, attending upon him in his wars, 


or at the council table, exchequer, &c. to be ſen upon any occaſion 


or meſſage. . 

Pour sVIvanT gt Arms, a king's meſſenger that is ſent or employed 
in martial cauſes. rd 

Pov'xsVVUANTSs at Arms [in ancient times] were gentlemen who at- 
tended the heralds in order to their promotion to that office, to which 
they could not riſe before ſeven years attendance, and officiating for them 
in preparing aud aſſigning tournaments, Sc. 

Pourve'YANCE, the providing corn, fuel, victuals, and other neceſ- 
ſaries for the king's houſe. 9 
* 8 ve'YoOR, an officer who provides neceſſaries for the king's houſ- 

Old, Sc. | & 

Pour, ab. 1. A kind of fiſh: a cod-fiſh. 2. A ſort of bird. Ca- 
reW, | | 

To Pour, verb neut. [bouter, Fr.] 1. To look ſullen by thruſting out 
the lips. 2. To gape, to hang prominent. With a human head, hooked 
noſe and pouting lips. Dryden. | . 

| Pou'zz01, a reddiſh earth uſed in Italy for ſand. | 

Po'wpex [poudre, Fr.] 1. Duft, any thing beaten or ground very 
ſmall. 2. Gunpowder. Before the invention of powder. Addiſon, 3. 
Sweet duſt for the hair. T'o fave the powder from too rude a gale. 


To Powpes, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To reduce to duſt, to 
pound ſmall. 2. [ Poudrer, Fr.] to ſprinkle as with duſt. Powder thy 
radiant hair. Dryden. z. To ſalt gently, to ſprinkle with ſalt. Powaer- 
ing of meat. Bacon, 
To PowpER, verb neut. to come tumultuouſly and violently. L'E- 
ſirange. | es es Ak 
Gun Pownes Treaſon Day, a feſtival obſerved annually on the gth of 
Noven ber for the deliverance of K. James I, and the lords and com- 
mons in parliament aſſembled, from being being blown up with gun- 
powder, and the people from a barbarous intended maſſacre. | 
Feſuits PowDER, the quinquina, or Jeſuits bark. | 
Po'wptrBoOx [of poder and box] a box in which powder for the 
hair is kept. . | 
_ Powptr Cheſts [on ſhip board] wooden triangular cheſts, filled with 
gun-powder, pebble-ſtones, or the like, ſet on fire when a ſhip is 
boarded by an enemy, which ſoon makes all clear before them. 
Po'wDER-HORN [of powder and born] a horn caſe in which gun- 
powder 15 kept. : 
Po'wpER-M1LL [of powder and mill] the mill in which the ingre- 
dients for gunpowder are ground and mingled. | | 
Po'wDERING-TUB [of poudrer, Fr. and prob. of tobbe, Du.] 1. A 
tub for ſalting meat. 2. The place in which an infected lecher is phy- 
lick'd to preſerve him before putrefaction. TS 
 Po'wpEriNGS {in architecture] devices uſed for the fillings up of any 
void tpace in carved work; alſo in eſcutcheons, writings, &c. as to be 


pow der'd with er mins. 


Pow ER ROOM [ina ſhip] a place in the hold where the powder is 
ſtowed. | | | 


Po'wer { powunir, Fr. potere, It. poder, Sp. and Port. poteſtas, of poſ-. 
fum, Lat.] 1. Ability, force, reach. That which perfectech his work is 


power, Hooker, 2. Authority, dominion, influence. Poaver is no bleſ- 
ſing in itlelf. S . 3. Influence, prevalence upon. This man had 
power with him, to draw him forth to his death. Bacon. 4. Strength, 
motive, force. Obſerving in ourſelves, that we can at pleaſure move ſe- 
veral parts of our bodies, which were at reſt ; the effects alſo that natu- 
ral bodies are able to produce in one at other, occurring every moment 
to our ſenſes, we both theſe ways get the idea of power. Locke. 5. The 
moving force of an engine. Underſtanding the true difference betwixt 
the weight and the power. Wilkins, 6. Animal firength, natural ſtrength. 
Of ſtrong health and pozvers. Bacon. 7. Faculty of the mind. Reaton- 


ing poxwers. Atterbury. 8. Government, right of governing. 9. A ſo- 


vereign prince, a potentate. Lo conſider with what heats theſe two 
p2wers have contefted their title. Addifon. 10. One invelted with domi- 
nion. 11. Divinity. Merciful powers ] Shakeſpeare. 12. Hoſt, army, 


military force, Iflued forth with all his power, and gave him batde. 


Knulles. 13. A large quantity, a great number; in low language. As 
a poxver of good or fine t ings. | | 
Po'wERABLE, «47. [of power] capable of performing any thing. You 
may ſee how powerable time is in altering tongues. Camden. 
Po'wERPUL, adj. [of power and ful} 1. Potent, inveſted with autho- 
rity. 2. Forcible, mighty. Powerful oppoſition. lie. 3. Efhca- 


clous. 


cacioully. | | 
Po'wERPULNESS [of powerful] power, efficacy, mightineſs. The 
powerfuine/s of the chriſtian religion. Hakerwe!!, 
 Po'werLEss [of paauer and 4%] without power, weak, impotent. 
Po'wERs in [algebra] are numbers arifing from the ſquaring or multi- 


_ plication of any number or quantity by itſelf, and that number by the 


dot or number again, and this third product by the root again, and ſo 
on ad infinitum, as 2, 4, 6, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256, Cc. where 2 is 
called the root or firſt power, 4 the ſquare or ſecond power, 8 the cube 
or third power, 16 the biquadrate, or fourth power, &c. and theſe 
pov ers in letters or ſpecies are expreſſed by repcating the root as often 
as the index of the power expreſſes; thus à is the root, or firlt power, 
4A the ſauate or ſecond power, aaa the cube, aaa a the biquadrate, 
Fc. and to avoid the tediouſneſs of repeating the root, they are often 
put down thus, @', a, a, Cc. A Lo | | 
Powers [in arithmetic] the produce of a number multiplied into it- 
ſelf, as g is the ſecond power of 3, 27 the third power, $1 the fourth 
power, and fo on, 5 N 
Pow as in fadal Juſtice, a right which the lord has to reunite to his 


ff, a dependant fee field of him, when the vaſial has alienated it,. 


upon reimburſing the money given for it, &c. Wes, | Sg! 
Powers {in anechanics] the ſix ſimple machines, iz, lever, bulance 


c 


ferew, axis in peritrochio, wedge, and pull + 


Powers (in pharmacy] the reſult of a combination and e af 
ſcatiab ozls with the ſpirit of a plant, in which all the principal virtnes of 


it are ſuppoſed to be contained. 


4rins 4 
4 F $44 


{ PowERs:[intieulogy] the Gch order in the hieratchy of angels, called 
AC TRAM PIE TIONS UL A 7 Ys | | | 


e tu SA: ge 28900 g 1 And gig 
To Pow {prob. of beader, Fr.] to put out che lips, and look ſullen 
or ſurly. Sec To Four, s | a 


„ 


Po'WER FULLY, adv. [of powerful] potently, mightily, forcibly, effi- 


P R A 


PowrT, a ſiſh, otherwiſe called a ſea-· lamprey. See Pour. 
Pox, abt. [properly pocks, which originally ſignified a ſmall ba 
puſtule, at the ſame original perhaps with powwte or pouch, of . ig 
Sax. packen, Du. a diſeaſe] 1. Puſtules, effloreſcencies - exanthe 4 


eruptions, as the ſmall-pox, He. 2. The venereal diſeaſe, Nn 
ox. This is the ſenſe when it has no epithet adjoined. A ee, 


liſeaſe contracted by a poiſonous humour uſually in coition, and man; 
feng itſelf in ulcers and pains. 42 X . MY 
OY, ſubſt. [ appoyo, 8p. appuy, bid, Fr. with ro -dancer = 
3 721 * ſtay 8 en een 
Poy'xinc's Law, an act of parliament made in Ireland, by kin, | 
Henry VII, whereby all the ſtatutes of force in England, were made ef 
force in Ireland, which before that time were not. * 
o Pozk, werb act. to puzzle. See To Pos and Arrosk. 
PA CCTic, ſub/t, the practical part of any art or ſcience. 
Px Acre [of Scotland] the courſe of pleading the law, or the rule; 
of court in that kingdom. | 
 Pra'cTICaBLE, Sp. and Fr. [ pratticabile, It. of prafticus, Lat. 
That may be practiſed, feaſable. 2. Afſſailable, fit to be aſſailed, 
Pra'cTICaBLENEss [of practicable] pollibility of being praftiſed 
done, or effected. "Mi 
PrA'CTICABLY, adv. [of praficable] in ſuch a manner as may be 
performed, | | h 3 
PaAcrical, or PA rie, adj. [ pratique, Fr. pratice, It. prafiicy, | 
Leer Gr. pertaining to practice, or action, not merely ſpe- 4 
culative. | 4 
Pr a'CTICALLY, adv. [of practical] 1. In relation to action, not theo- 
retically, 2. By practice, in real fact. I honour her, having practical) 
found her among the better ſort of trees. Heal. F 
Pra"CTICALNEss [of practical] practicableneſs, the quality of being 
ractical. | q 
F Pra'crice [| fpratigue, Fr. pratica, It. and Sp. of practica, Lat, of 
eeaxTixn, Gr,) 1, The habit of doing any thing. 2. Uſe, cuſtomary I 
1 3. Dexterity acquired by habit. 4. Actual exerciſe, performance, 


] 1, 


plation and gractice. South. 5. Method or art of doing any thing, 6. 
Medical treatment of diſeaſes. 7. Exerciſe of any profeſſion; as te 
pradiice of a phyſician, ſurgeon, lawyer. 8. [Phæx, Sax. is cunning, & 
ſlineſs: and thence prat, in Douglaſs, is a trick or fraud, Latter time; 
forgetting the original of words, applied to practice the ſenſe of prac. | 
*Johrjon] wicked ſtratagem, bad device; a ſenſe now obſolete. 

PRACTICE [in arithmetic] a method for the more ſpeedy and eaſy 
reſolving queſtions pertaining to the golden rule, or rule of three, 

PracTice [in law] the way or method of a court of judicature of 
proceeding in law ſuits. N ; 

To Pra'crise, verb act. [wpaxrix®, Gr. pratiquer, Fr. praticare, | 
praticar, Sp. of praftico, Lat.] 1. To put in practice, to do habitually. 3 
2. To do, not merely to profeſs, to exerciſe a profeſſion; as to grade 
law or phyſic. 3. Jo uſe in order to habit and dexterity. 

To PracTis:r, verb neut. 1. To have a habit of acting in any man- 
ner formed. 2. To tranſact, to negotiate ſecretly. I've praciisd with 
him. Addi/on.. 3. To practiſe on or upon, to try artifices, to'endeavour 
to bring over, to win or draw into one's hands. 4. To uſe bad arts or 
ſtratagems, to tamper with, to corrupt or bribe. 5. To uſe medical 
methods. 6. To exerciſe any profeſſioon. | 

PRA'CT18ANT [of practiſe] an agent. Her entered Pucelle and her 
pratiſants. Shakeſpeare. | 1 þ | | 

Pra"cTisEr [of pradtife] 1. One that praQtiſes any thing, one that 
does any thing habitually. 2. One who preſcribes medical treatment. 
 PRacT:'TIONER [ praticiar, Fr.] 1. One who praftiſes, or is engaged 
in the actual exerciſe of any art. 2. One who uſes any fly or dange- 
rous arts. There is ſome papiſtical practitioners among you, Whitgifte. | 
3. One who does any thing habitually. He muſt be firſt an exerciſed 
thorough-paced practitioner of theſe vices himſelf. Scuth. | . 

PRADA Es [of pre, Lat. before, and Adam] thoſe inhabitants 
- the earth, which ſome people have fancied to have lived before 
Adam. 5 

Pk zaDani'TICaL, adj. [of preadimites] relating to the opinions of 


che præadamites. 


Prxa'mBLE [ina law ſenſe] the beginning of an act of parliament, 
which ſhews the intent of the makers of the act, and the miſchiefs or 
inconveniences they would remedy or prevent thereby. Sec PREAMBLE, 

Pk #a"MBULATORY, aj. [of pre and ambulatum, ſup. of ambulo, Lat. 
to walk] pertaining to a preamble, fore- running. See PREAMBULARY: 

5 things previouſly known, in order to the un- 
deritanding of ſomething elſe. Thus the ftructure of the human body 
is one of the præcognita of phyſic. | 

Prxxco'xomy, or PR CNY | preconium, Lat.] a report, à com- 
mendation. | | 

Prxco'rbia [in anatomy] the parts about the heart, the heart- 
ſtrings ; alſo the bowels contained in the cheſt, | 

Pu cox, Lat. [in botanic writers] early ripe, which flowers or bears 
frait early, : 

Pampicament [with logicians] a certain claſs, or determinate ſeries 
or order, in which ſimple terms or words are ranged: of theſe there are 
uſually reckoned 10 heads, wiz. ſubſtance, E quantity, quality, 
action, paſſion, relation, the ſituation of bodies, as to place, their du- 
ration, as to time, their ſite or poſition, and their habit or external ap- 
pearance, See PREDICAMENT. ; 

PRI, Lat. mourning women hired at funeral ſolemnities to praiſe 
the dead ; they made lamentations, beat their breaſts, and put on moum- 
ful countenances, to excite others to mourn. | 

Pam“ TIxE [a law term] the fine which is paid upon ſuing out the 
writ of covenant. 140 45422 | : th 

nw prom eee eg Lat. [ in phyſic] the ſuffocation of the 
womb. | | 

Pamuunige See PrREMUNIRE. Viss | 
 Pranoſmen [among the Romans] a proper name prefixed to the 
general name of the family, as Caius, Marcus, &. 8 

PaxTA NTA, Lat, | [in medicine) medicines which digef 
n IK»: nn al 2 , x k . 

1 Vaſa [in anatomy] the ſpermatic veins and m 
which go to the teſticles and epididymes, The antients ave them 
denomination, ſuppoſing their office be to prepare the ſeed; but 
anatomiſts have . that they have no ſuch uſe. Romans 

Pa zeo'siTus Sari Culiculi, Lat. an officer among the Re whoſe 


$3111 : 


diſtinguiſhed from theory. I here are two functions of the foul, contem. | 1 


es 


the 


PRA 
ghoſe office was to attend the chamber of the emperor, and to take care 
of his bed and apparel ; and whereas, at the performance of any cere- 
monies he marched next after the horſe guurds; he ſeems to be the 
in dignity with our lord chamberlain. See Cari-Aga. 
Prev TIUM, Lat. [in anatomy] the fore-ſkin that covers the glans; 


alſo the fore-part of the clitoris. 
pa EPE (in aſtronomy] three nebulous ſtars in the ſign Cancer. 


Prmss PIA, Lat. [in anatomy] the holes in the jaws, in which the 


teeth are ſet. | EOS + 
bak TEXTA [among the Romans] a robe or long white veſt, with 


z purple border, worn by the magiſtrates, prieſts, and ſenators, upon 
15 days, and alſo by children. See PreTExTaA. | 

pa TEXTA TA Comedia, a comedy or play, one where thoſe who 
bad a right to wear the prætexta, as kings and magiſtrates, were repre- 
ented on the ſtage; whereas common and mean perſons who were in- 
voduced in the play were called Togato. 125 

paax x Aus [ſo called of Praxias their leader] a ſect who held that 
there was no plurality of perſons (or each poſſeſſed of his own diſtinct 
ſence) in the TRINITY ; and that it was the FAT HER himſelf who 
ſaffered on the croſs. See NoeTians, PETRIPASSIANS, and PAULA- 
vis rs; and under the laſt word, read, Not a mere attribute or 


er. 


F ParmTo'nes Cereales [among the Romans] officers whoſe buſineſs it 


was to ſee that the city was ſupplied with corn. | 
Pr&TORIA'NI, the pretorian guard. A body of 1000 men, who at- 
tended on the emperor's perſon. : | 
Pemro'res /Erarii, Lat. [among the Romans] officers of the trea- 
fury or Exchequer. See PRETOR. 5 
Pracma' TIcAL, or PRAGMA'TIC, adj. [neaypala, Gr pragmatique 


Fr.] meddling, impertinently buſy, aſſuming bulincſs without leave or 


invitation. | | 
PracuATICAL { in philoſophy] practical, machanical, problema- 
ical, 5 
; PracMa'TICAL Sanfion, an ordinance made by Charles VII. king 
of France, Anno 1438, in an aflembly of the Gallican church, con- 
nining a regulation of the eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, in conformity to the 
canons of the council of Baſil. | | 7 
Pracma'TICALLY, adv [of pragmatical] impertinently, meddlingly. 
PRAGMA'TICALNESS, Or PRAGMA TICNESsS [of pragmatical or prag- 
matic] a buſy medling humour in other mens affairs, without right or 


call, | 

PaalsE [priis, Du. and L. Ger. preiſe, H. Ger.] 1. Commendation, 
renown, honour. 2. Act of aſcribing glory to, laud, tribute of grati- 
tude. To God glory and praiſe. Milton, 3 Ground or reaſon o 
praiſe, And 'tis my prai/e to make thy praiſes laſt. Dryden. 9 

To Pra1sE, verb act. [priiſe, Dan. pryſa, Su. pryſen, Du. O. and L. 
Ger. preiſen, H. Ger.] 1. To give praiſe to, to glorify in worſhip. 
Glorifying and preifing God. St. Luke. 2. To commend, to applaud, 
to celebrate. Dryden. 7 Contracted for appraiſe | to value goods. 

Prar'sEFUL, adj. [of praiſe and full] laudable, commendable. Now 
obſolete. | 5 5 | . 25 

PRATSER [of praiſe] one who praiſes, a commender. ? 

Prat'sE-WORTHY, adj. [of praiſe and worthy ; priis, Du. and pyn'Gic, 
dar.] deſerving praiſe, commendable. | | © 

PRAuk, a flat bottomed boat. | e 

To PR AN CE (prob, of pronken, Du. prangen, H. Ger. to ſhew oſten- 
ttiouſly} 1. To throw up the fore legs, as horſes do when they caper, tread 
bftily and wantonly ; or as when they ſpring, bound in high mettle, 
and carry themſelves ſtately. 2. To ride gallantly and oſtentatiouſſy. 
3. To move in a warlike or ſhowy manner. | | 

Pra'ncer [from prance] a prancing horſe. of | 

Prank [prob. of pronck, Du. and 35 Ger. oſtentation] a ſhrewd or 
unlucky trick, a frolic, a wicked act. 

To Prank, verb ag. [pronken, Du. prangen, H. Ger. to ſhew oſten- 
tatiouvy} to decorate, to dreſs to oſtentation. Obtruding falſe rules 
jrankt in reaſon's garb. Milton. | 

Pra'nxING 2, part. act. [of prank] the act of ſetting off, decking, 
timming up, adorning. 

Pra'sina Bilis, Lat. [with phyſicians] a diſtemper in the gall. 

To PaATE, verb neut. [praten, Du.] to talk over-much, idly, or 
without weight, to prattle, to chatter. 

PraTE, Jab. [from the verb] flight talk, unmeaning tattle. 

Pra'TER [of prate] an idle talker, a chatterer. | 

8 ady. [of prating] in a prating manner, with tittle 
battle, | | 

Pra'TTIQUe, or Pra'cT1C, a communication of commerce, which 
the maſter of a merchant · veſſel obtains in the port it arrives in. 

- Pra'TTIQUEe, Fr. [pratica, It.] a licence to traffic in the ports of 
laly, upon a bill of health, 7. e. a certificate that the place from whence 
he came is not annoyed with any infectious diſeaſe. 

To PNA T TIE, verb nent. [diminutive of praten, or from prate, with 
the common aug ment /e] to talk lightly, to chatter, as children do, 
to be trivially loquacious. 

PrA'TTLE, 25 from the verb] empty talk, trifling loquacity. 

Pra'TTLER [of prarele] a chatterer, one who talks triflingly. 
A [pravita, It. pravitas, Lat.] corruption of manners, bad- 

m ignity, | ; 

Prawn, a {mall cruſtaceous fiſh like a ſhrimp, but larger. 

Praxt'vica, a heathen goddeſs, whoſe office was to aſſign men juſt 

ok and meaſures for their actions and diſcourſes. b . 

O PRAY, verb nrut. [precor, Lat. prier, Fr. are, It. pregar, Port. 

1. To entreat, to — to aſk mitra, 2. To make — — 
o heaven. 3. I pray; that is, I pray you to tell me; is a flightly cere- 
monous form of introducing a queſtion. 4. Sometimes only pray, elli 
ron Pray then what wants he? — Fourſcore thouſand wi Þ 


[To Pray, verb a#. 1. To ſupplicate, to implore, to addreſs with 
vbmiſive petitions. 2. To aſk for as a ſupplicant. Pray a prohibition 
a ſentence in the eccleſiaſtical court. ih. 3. To entreat in 
y or form. IS ASE SL - 
The lhe that wauld learn to Pray, let Him go to ſea. 
danger a man is hourly expoſed to on that element gives him fre- 
. vecaſion 20 oy" Gio procettivn of the Alt — 4 E | 
YER priere, Ft.] 1. A petition, eſpecially as to 
God Wale 2 Bande, ſubmiſſive —.— | mw Ny . 


＋ 


PRE 


Common PrayeR, the public divine ſervice, with the rites and cere- 
monies of the church of England. See Apaſtolica! Coxsrrrutions and 
Lirvsov, compared with the x ev3;z4 {7. e. common prayers] in J- 
tin Martyr's 2d. apology, Ed. Rob. Stephan, p. 161, 162. See alſo 
DoxoLocy and Ix TER TOL ATI compared. 
oy PRAY'ER-BOOk [of prayer and book] book of public or ptivate devo- 
10ns, +» | 
PRE, an inſeparable prepoſition [præ, Lat.] prefixed to many words 
and ſignifies before, to wit, priority of time or rank, e. g. to þe-engage, 
2 engage before hand, to prevent, premeditate, prediction, pre. eminence, 

To PREACH, verb neut. [predicare, It. and Lat. precher, Fr. predicts 
Sp.] to deliver a ſermon or public diſcourſe upon ſacred ſubjecta, to inſiſi 
— a doctrine or tenet. Prophets preach of thee at Jeruſalem. Nebe. 
miah. 

To Preach, verb act. 1. To proclaim or publiſh in religious ora- 
tions. 2. To inculcate publickly, to teach with earneſtneſs. There is 
5 Fang thing publickly notified, but we may properly ſay it is preached. 

00RECF, 


Preach, Jab. from he verb; preſche, Fr.] public diſcourſe, a reli- 
gious oration. Hooker. | 
PRE A'CHER [from preach ; prechear, Fr.] 1. One who preaches, one 
who diſcourſes publickly upon religious ſubjects. 2. One who inculcates 
any thing with earneſtneſs and vehemence. No preacher is likened to 
but time. Swift, | 
PREA'CHMENT {of preach; preche, Fr.] a ſermon; mentioned in con- 
tempt; a diſcourſe affectediy ſolemn. All this is but a preachment, LE. 
ſtrange. | 4 | 
 PRrE-a'pamiTEs. See PRAEADAMITES.. | 
PREAMBLE [| pream/nic, Fr. freambolo, It. and Sp. of Lat: 4 
amble, introduction ſomething previous. Preambles 3 — — 
tain readings. Hooker. | | | 
PREA MBULARY, Or PREA'MBULGUS, adj. [of preamble; \ praaml, . 
rius, Lat.] foregoing. Obſolete. Brows. er 0 2 
 PRE-APPREHE'NSION [of pre and afprebenſon] an opinion formed bo- 


fore examination. | | 
PRE AsE, /ubſt. preſs, crowd. Spenſer. See PRESS. 
PrEaA'SING, part. ack. crowding. Spenſer, | 
PeE'BEND, or PRE'BENDARY | prebende, Fr. prebenda, It. prelendy Sp 
præbenda, L. Lat. præbendarius, Lat. of prabende auxilium, Ce. 4 a 
from affording aſſiſtance or advice to the biſhop or dean] 1.Sometiones but 
improperly, a perſon who has a prebend, i. e. an endowment in land | 
or a ſort of benefice or portion, that every canon or member of a colle- 
iate Church receives for his maintenance. Deans and canons or prebends 
of cathedral churches in their firſt inſtitution were of great uſe to be of 
council with the biſhop. Bacon. 2. That portion or ſtipend which a 
prebendary receives out of the eſtate of a cathedral or collegiate church. 
This is the proper ſenſe of the word. His excellency gave the doctor 


a prebend in St. Patrick's cathedral. Su. 


Preceptorial PxEBEND, a prebend, the revenues whereof are appointed 
for the maintenance of a preceptor or maſter, for che initruction ot youth 
ratls. | | | ? 

: Golden Pæ RED [of Hereford] one of the twenty-eight minor pre- 

bendaries, who has the firſt canon's place that falls ex officio, fo called 

SW he had the altarages, in reſpect of the gold commonly given 

there. has 

Simple Pa EBEN Ds, are ſuch as yield no more than the revenue. 

4 Par Nos with Dignity, are ſuch as have juriſdiction joined with 
em. 8 | 
PrEca'r1ous | precaire, Fr. precaris, Sp. of precarius, Lat. tten b 

favour, or held by courteſy, 25 the will kak * of = 3 

wh only as depending on another, changeable or alienable at his plea- 

ure. | 

PrECaRIOVUs [in civil law] granted to one upon entreaty, to uſe fo 
long as the party thinks fit. 

PRECARIOUSs [in commerce] is a kind of trade carried on between 
two nation at war, by the intervention of a thud, who is at peace with 
them both. 
 PrEcar1ovus {in juriſprudence] a fund or ſtack, whereof a perſan has 
not the full propriety, whereof he cannot diſpoſe abſolutely, and which 
is moſt of it borrowed. 

PrECa'RdOUSLY, adv. [of precariout] uncertainly, through depen- 
dance, at the pleaſure of others. 

PrECa'kIOUSNESS [of precarious] {mall aſſurance, dependance on 
courteſy and humour of others. | | | we 

PrEcav'T10N, Fr. (from præcautis, Lat] preſervative. caution, pre- 
ventive meaſures, caution, warning, or heed, either given or uſed be- 
fore hand. | 855 

To PrEcau'T1ON, verb act. | precautioner, Fr.] to forewarn. 

Pack Partium [in law] che continuance of a ſuit, by the conſent af 
both parties. | 

PrgcEDa'NEOUS, adj. [this word is, I believe, miſtaken by the au- 
thor for precidaneous, precidaneus, Lat, cut or ſlain before: nor is it uſed 
here in its proper ſenſe. 7Joba/on} previous, antecedent, going before. 
Antecedent and precedancous not only in order, but in time. Hue. 

To Pxrcg'br verb ad. ¶ preceder, Fr. and Sp. precedare, It. of pre- 
cede, Lat.] 1. To go before in order of time. 2. To go before accord- 
ing to the adjuſtment of rank, to go firſt or before. 3. To excel, ſur- 
pals or go beyond. 

PRECE'DENCE, Or PCR“ DEN CY | precedent, It. predencia, Sp. from 
prœæcedb, Lat.] 1. The art or ſtate of going before, priority. 2. Some- 
thing going before, ſomething paſt. 3. Adjaſtment of place, rank, 

lace of honour which a perſon is intitled to in companies, in walking or 

tting, the foremoſt place in ceremony, Always give him the procedency. 

Hewel. 2. Superiority in general. Which of them has the precedency in 

determining the will to the next action. Locke. | 

; PxEcs'bent, adj. Fr. [precedente, It. of precedens, Lat.] going before, 
ormer. . | 

Pax'cebent, aH. [the adjective has the accent on the ad. ſyllable, 
the ſubſtantive on the brit} 1. Any thing that is a rule or example to future 

times; any thing done before of the fame kind. 2. [In-law} an origi- 
nal writing or deed to draw others by. „ 
Px rCEDñ ENT Book, a book containing inſtructions, rules, examples or 
authorities to fallow in judgments and determinations in the courts of 

Juſtice. | > 20 +4 

Pae'cEDENTLY, 


PRE 


Par'cEDEXTLY, adv. [of precedent, adj.) before hand. 
Pxe'cepexTs, or draughts of deeds, conveyances, c. for the uſe of 
attornies, Tc, | 
Pakck'x ro [procentor, Lat. præcenteur, Fr.] he that leads the choir, 
he thar begins the tune in a cathedral, a chanter. 
Pac T [precato, It, preceto, Sp. precepte, Fr. of preceptum, Lat.] a 
command, injunction, or rule authoritatively given, a direction. 
PxEceer [in law] a command in writing, ſent out by a magiſtrate 
for the bringing of a perſon or record before him; alſo a provoca- 
tion or inſtigation whereby one man incites another to commit a fe- 


lony. 
Paxcr vriAL, adj. [of precept] conſiſting of precepts. An obſolete 
word. | 
PrECE'PTIVE, adj. [preceptions, Lat.] pertaining to precepts, con- 
taining or giving precepts. The preceptive part enjoins the moſt exact 
virtue, Decay of Piety. 
Prtct'eTOR | precepteur, 
er, a tutor. | ; 
 Prece's510n [preceſſio, Lat.] the act of advancing or going before. 
 PRECESS10N of the Equinoxes [in aſtronomy] is the advancing or go- 
ing forwards of the equinoctial points: for the equinoxes, by a very ſlow 
and inſenſible motion, change their place, going backwards or welt- 
ward, contrary to the order of the ſigns. Wo 
Prect'ncT [precinto, It. of præciuctus, Lat.] 1. Outward limit, boun- 
dary. Precin&s of Light. Milton. 2. A particular juriſdiction, within 
which ſeveral pariſhes are comprehended. 3. A parcel of land encom- 
paſſed with ſome river, hedge, Tc. | BY 
Pa rcio'siry [pretieſus, Lat.] 1. Value, preciouſneſs. 2. Any thing 
of high price. Brown. 
Pas cious [precieux, 
Jus, Lat.] 1. Of great worth or value, valuable. 2. 
price; as, a precious tone. 3. Worthleſs; in contempt or irony. 
were precious Saints. Locke. : 
PrE'CiousLY, adv. [of preciors] 1. Valuably, to a great price. 2. 
Contemptibly ; in irony. - | 
P&E'ciousNess [of precious] valuableneſs, worth, price. Wilkins. 
Par“cir E in Capite, Lat. a writ lying where the tenant, who holdeth 
of the king in chief, is put out of his land. | | 
PrE'ciPICE [ precipice, Fr. precipizio, It. precificio, Sp. præcipitium, of 
preeceps locus, Lat.] a ſteep place, a fall perpendicular without gradual de- 
clivity. | | = | | | 
| 1 PRxECITrIrAN c [of precipitant] raſh haſte, head- 
eg harry... | |. 
PrECU'PITANT, adj. [præcititans, Lat.] 1. Falling or ruſhing head- 
long. 2. Haſty, urged with violent haſte. 3. Raſhly hurried. 
e [with chemiſts] is a term which they apply to any li- 
quor, which being poured on a diſſolution, ſeparates what is there diſ- 
ſolved, and makes it precipitate. 8 | 
PeC1'PITANTNESS [of precipitant] raſhneſs, haſtineſs, unadviſedneſs. 
PREC1'PITANTLY, adv. [of precipitant] in headlong haſte, in a tu- 
multuous hurry. oh 
To Prtci'eiTaTEt [precipiter, Fr, precifitar, Sp. of præcipitatum, 
ſup. of præcipito, Lat. to throw down headlong] 1. To throw or caſt 
down headlong. 2. To haſten unexpectedly. 
raſhly, to haſten over much. 4. [With chemiſts) to ſeparate a matter 
which is diſſolved ſo as to make it ſettle at the bottom, to throw down 
to the bottom. 
To Precr'eiTaTE, verb nent. 1. To fail headlong. 2. To fall to 
the bottom as a ſediment. 3. To haſten without juſt preparation. 
PRECIPITATE, adj. [precipite, Fr. precipitofo, It. of præcipitatus, Lat.] 
1. Raſhly haſty, unadviſed, headlong haſty, 2. Steeply falling. 3. 
Haſty, violent. 9 5 
PcecieiTaTE, /ub/. [in chemiſtry] any ſubſtance which is gotten out 
of the pores of a menſtruum in which it was diſſolved, and by ſome 
means made to fall down to the bottom of the veſſel; particularly a 
corroſive medicine made by precipitating mercury. 
Green PRECIPITATE, a mixture of the ſolution of mercury with ſpirit 
of nitre. | 
Red PagciePiTaTE, is mercury diſſolved in ſpirit of nitre ; and when 
the moiſture is evaporated, the fire is increaſed gradually till the matter 
turns red, | 
Philgſaplical PRECIPITATE, is made with 3 mercury put into a 
matraſs, and ſet in a ſand heat for 40 days, or till all the mer 
duced to a red powder. This is called precipitate per ſe. 
White PRECIPITATE, is mercury diſſolved in aqua fortis, or ſpirit of 
nitre, and preciptated to the bottom, and is of a white culour. 
PrEc!'PITATELY, adv. [of precipitate] 1. Headlong, ſteeply down. 
2. Haſtily, in olind fury. | 
PrECiPITA'TION, Fr. e eee It. precipitacion, Sp. of præcipi- 
tatio, Lat.] 1. The act of throwing down headlong. 2. Violent motion 
downward. 3. Raſhneſs, tumultuous hurry, too great haſte. 4. (In 
chemiſtry] the falling or cauſing to deſcerd the particles of any metalline 
or mineral body, which are kept ſuſpended in that menſtruum which 
diſſolved it, by the pouring in of ſome alkalizate, &c. ſubſtance. Op- 


Fr. precettore, It. of receptor, Lat.] a teach- 


Fr. preziofo, It. precigſo. Sp. and Port. of pretio- 
Coſtly, of great 
heſe 


poſed to ſublimation. 
Paecirirous [ precipites, plur. of proeceps, Lat.] 1. Headlong, 
ſteep. 2. Raſh, heady. 3. Over haſty, | 


Pe! cirur [in juriſprudence} an advantage pertaining to any one in 
a thing that is to be divided; or a portion taken off or let by in his fa- 
your, 3 the diviſion is made. | 

Preci'se [precis, Fr. preciſe, It. and Sp. præciſis, Lat.] 1. Stiff, for- 
mal, finical, affected, ſcrupulous, ſolemnly and ſuperſtitiouſly exact. 2. 
Exact, particular, nice, ſtrict, having determinate limitations. 

PrEct'SELY, adv. [of preciſe] 1. Exactly, accurately, nicely, with 
precile derermination. 2. Stifly, formally, with troubleſome ceremony, 
too ſcrupulouſly. 

Pxeci'seness {of preciſe] ſliffneſs, formalneſs, finicalneſs, exactneſs, 
ſcrupulouſneſs. Not to ſever them with too much preci/ene/s. Bacon. 
Patcisiax, ſubft. ¶ præciſi, Lat.} 1.A perſon over ſcrupulous in points 
of religion, one who is ſuperſtitiouſly rigorous. 2. One who limits or 


reſtrains in „ 
[a ſchool term] exact limitation, the ſame as ab- 


Pa boi 
Parci'sivs, adj. [preciſus, Lat.] exactly limiting by cutting off all 
that is not abſolutely relative to the preſent purpoſe. 


' the winter, may be found. Brown. 


3. To hurry blindly or 


cury is re- 


dies as to place, their duration as to time, and their habit or exte 


PRE 


To Parerv'pr, verb af. [praecluds, Lat.) to ſhut out or hinder & 

= anticipation. : by 
RECO'CIOUs, adj. ecocir, gen. of precox, Lat. 

before the time. - A march 4 ſuch as have tet fo, * 
n 

PrEco'siTyY [of precocious] ripeneſs before the time. Honue! 

To PrEco'cirartE, verb af. [præcogitatum, ſup of prevcogito f 
pres, before, and cage, Lat, to think] io conſider, or ſcheme — 

and. 9: 

PrEcocnt'T1ON æcognitio, from pra, before, and . 
knowledge] Morag s previous knowledge or nin * 

n [of pre, Lat. before, and conceit] an opinio 
tecedently formed or conceived. Hooker.) e 

To Px co, [of præ and conceive, of concipio, Lat.] to tak 
an opinion or conception before hand, to imagine beforehand Fon, 
neſs of preconceived opinions. Glanville. ety 
| Pazconce'PTION, . [of pre, and conception} 
formed. Hakexvell.. 

Pascoxisa“Tiox [in the conſiſtory at Rome] a declaration or pro 
ſition made by the cardinal pation of a perſon nominated by . | 
to a prelateſhip. my 

To Precox1'st, werb neut. ¶pr æconixo, Lat. preconiſer, Fr.] to make | 
a 1 56 in the pope's conſiſtory, that the party preſented to a benefice i 3 
qualified for the ſame, 9 

To PRECONSTL ON, 
hand. a | | | 
Parco N TRA, /ubft. [of pre and contract. This was formerly ac. | 
. on the laſt ſyllable] a bargain made before another, or x former I 

ain. | | 

To PRECONTRACT, verb act. [of pre, Lat. and contract] to contra ; 
or bargain before-hand. ie. 3 

Prcu'as E, Aubſt. [proecujum, ſup. of præcurro, from pre, before, ud 
curro, Lat. to run] forerunning. Shokepeare, ys 

Przcu'RsoR [precurfor, Lat. proecur/enr, 
ſenger ſent befo:e-hand, a harbinger, 

ReDA'CEOUS, ag. [preda, Lat.] living by prey. Derhan. 

Pre'DAL, a. ¶præda, Lat] robbing, practiſing robbery, : 

PREDA'TORY, adj. ¶ predatorius, 5 1. Pertaining to robbing, plun. 
dering, practiſing rapine. Bacon. 2. Hungry, prey ing, ravenous, lt 
maketh the ſpirits more hot and redatery. bacon. | 

PREDECE'SSED, adj. [of pre, and deceaſed} dead before. Worn as 1 
memorable trophy of predecef/ed valour. Shak, ſpeare. 7 

 Prepece'ss0R ([ yredeceſſeur, Fr. predecrſſore, It. predeceſſor, Sp. and 
Lat.] one who was in an office or employment, or any place before anv- 
ther. 8 | 85 5 1 
Paeptce'ssors, plur. of predecefſor ¶ prædecęſſores. Lat.] thoſe that 
went before, as anceſtors, forefathers, &c. | | 

\ PaepesTINA'RLAN, one who believes or maintains the doctrine of pre. 
deſtination. TE | 2 

To PREDe'sTINATE, verb ad. ¶ tredeſtiner, Fr. predeſlinare, It. prede- | 
Siinar, Sp. prædiſtinatum, ſup. of predeſtino, from pro, and diſins, Lat. 
— deſtinate] to decree or ordain beforehand irreverſibly, what ſhall come 
after, 

To PrepesTINATE, verb neut. to hold predeſtination : in ludicrous 
language. Dryden. | f 

REDESTINA'TION, Fr. [predeſlinazione, It. predyſtinacion, Sp.] the | 
act of fore-ordaining or appointing. | 
PrebesTiNA'TION [in theology] a judgment or decree of God, where- | 


Opinion previouſl; | 


verb act. [of pre and cov/ign] to make over before. 


Fr.] a fore-runner, a me. | 


by he has reſolved, from all eternity, to fave a certain number ot perſons, | 


hence called elect. See DecrEts and GnosT1Cs. | 
PREDESTINATION is alſo uſed to ſignify a concatenation of ſecond cau- 
ſes appointed by providence: by means whereof, things are brought to 
2 by a fatal neceſſity; contrary to all appearance, and maugre all op- 
poſition. | Es, 
PrgoesTINA TOR [of prediſtinate] one that holds predeſtination or the 
prevalence of pre eſtabliſhed neceſſity. | 
7 2 Pagpe'sTINE, verb ad. [of pre, and defline] to decree before- 
hand. 
PrEeDeETERwMINA'TION, Fr. [of pre, and determination] determination 
made aforchand. | 
PREDETERMINATION [with ſchoolmen] that concurrence of God | 
which makes men act, and determines them in all their actions both 
good and evil, See PREDESTINAT1ON and CabaRiaNs compared. 
To PrepeTE'RMINE [of pre and determiner, Fr. predetermmar, 8 of 
fre and determino, Lat.] to determine, judge, or appoint beforehand, to 
doom or confine by previous decree. . | _ 
Pre'pial, adj. | predium, Lat.] conſiſting of farms. By the civi 
law, their predial eſtates are liable to fiſcal payments and taxes. Hliſe, 
PreDial Tiebes [in law] are ſuch as are paid of things ariſing 
growing from the ground only. 's | | 
PRE"DiCABLE, adj, Fr. {predicatile, Lat. and It.] 1. That may be 
told or ſpoken of abroad, 2. [In logic} a general quality, or an epithet 
which may be predicated of, or affirmed of ſeveral ſubjects. 4 
Pxe'picaBLes, .. plur. of predicable [with logicians] are call 
univerſals, and are in number five, viz. genus, ſpecies, proprium, differ. 
tin, and accidens, Theſe they call the five predicables; becauſe eve! 
thing that is affirmed concerning any being, muſt be the genus, ſpecies, 
difference, ſome property or accident. Watts. ; 
Paebi'caMENT, /. Fr. | Ray It. and Sp. prædicameniim, 
Lat.] 1. A claſs or order of beings or ſubſtances ran accoraing 
their natures; called alſo categorema or category.. 2. Claſs or kind de 
ſcribed by any definitive marks. 
PaxepicamenTte [with logicians] are in number 10, v2. 10 
accident, quantity, quality, relation, action, paſſion, the n - 
arance, 
eee AL, adj, [of predicament) belonging to 3 predicament 
Pak bicaur, /«b/t. one that affirms any thing. | & 
Pau'picant Friars, are ſuch as by their orders are allowed to mo 
To Pax bier, verb att. [predicare, It. prædicatum, ſup. of pred 
Lat.] to affirm any thing of a ſubject. 
Jo PxEg'vicare, verb neut. to affirm or our: | 
PRE DicATER, ooh (predicate, It. of prædicatun, Lat.) the on F 
of a logical propoſition, or that which is affirmed of the a uy ek | 
we lay John is a ſailer, the word ſailor is called the predicate, 


PRE 


broken geemed of the ſubject. Watts. 8 
en e, riox, Fr, [predicazione, It. of predicatio, Lat.) affirmation 


oncerning any thing. They are only about identical predications. 
c 


2 Prepi'cT, verb a. ¶ prædictum, ſup. of prædico, Lat.] to foretell 
wings to come, to foreſhew. 3 1 
Upezorerlon, Fr. ¶ predixione, It. of prædictio, Lat.] a prophecy, or 
boretelling of a thing, a declaration of ſomething future. 

Paro cToA, Aa. [of predict] foreteller. 

peEDIE“sT 10 [of præ, and digeſtion] 7 too ſoon performed. 

To PrgDisPO'sE [Of pre, = diſpsſe] to diſpoſe beforehand, to adapt 

auſly to any certain purpoſe. 

5 1on [of 8 dijpofition] previous adoption. Tunes 
Live a prediſpoſition to che motion of the ſpirits. Bacon. | 

paEbO MIN ANNE, PRE DO MIN ANCY, or PREDO'MINANTNEsSS [of pre- 
Ininer, Fr.] over-ruling quality, prevalence, ſuperiority, aſcendency 
er ſome other, ſuperior influence. * 

parpo“uix ANT, adj. Fr. [predeminante, It.] over-ruling or ſuperior, 
ſupreme in influence, aſcendent | Fj 

To PxEDo'MINATE, verb neut. ¶ predominer, Fr. predominare, It. of 
elbniror, Lat.] to prevail, to be aſcendent, to be ſupreme in influence. 

Prp-BLE/CTED, part. paſſ. of pre- elecs ¶ præ- electus, Lat.] choſen be- 
bre. See DECREE and PRIMITIVE Chriftianity compared. 

pk-ELE “CIO [of pre, and election] choice beforehand. 3 

Par-E/MINENCE, Or PREHE'MINENCE, Fr. [yreminenxa, It, prehemi.- 
wincia, Sp. pre-eminentta, Lat. Ir is ſometimes written to avoid the 
junction Of ce, preheminence] 1. Advantageous quality above others, ſu- 
periority of excellence. 2. Precedence, priority of place. 3. Supe- 
riority of power or influence, =» . 

Prr-EMINENT, Fr. [of pre, and eminent] excellent above others. 

Pex-rmprion [pre-emptio, from pre and emptum, ſup. of emo, Lat. to 
buy] the right of buying before others. | | 

To PREEN, werb act. See PREE NING. | 


Prr-EnGa'GeED, part. paſſ. of pre-engage [of pre and engage, Fr] enga- | 


ed beforehand. | 


Prr-ENCA'GEMENT [of pre, and engagement] an engagement or pro-- 


niſe made beforehand, precedent obligation. ; 
Pare NING, part. ad. of preen [prunen, in L. Ger. ſignifies to dreſs or 
prank up ; with naturaliſts] the action of birds, in cleaning, compoſing 
and trimming their feathers, to enable them to glide more eaſily through 
the air, For this uſe, nature has furniſhed them with two peculiar 
glands, which ſecrete an unctuous matter into an o1l-bag perforated, out 
of which the bird on occaſion draws it with its bill. 
To Prg-ENGA'GE, verb act. [of præ, and engage] to engage by pre- 
nous contracts or ties. Fee. 5 | | 
To Pre-ex1'sT, verb act. [pre-eſiſlere, It. of pre and exiſto, Lat.] to 
exit, to have a being beforehand. 0 | 8 
Prg-exi's ENCE, Fr. [pre- eſiſtenxa, It. of pre and exifientia, Lat.] 
he ſtate of a thing actually in being before another, exiſtence of the ſoul 
before its union with the body. | . 
PkE-EXI'STENT, adj. Fr. [pre-efiftente, It. of pre and exiſſens, Lat.] 
exiting, or being before another, exiſtent beforehand. This pre-exiftent 
eternity is not compatible with a ſucceſſive duration. Bentley, 
Cbriſos PRE-EXISTENT State, is his ſtate of exiſtence before his incar- 
nation, which Photinus, Marcellus, and Paulus of Samoſata denied among 
the ancients, and Socinus among the moderns. See theſe reſpecti ve 
terms, and compare them all with John xvii. 5. Heb. i. 1—3. and Co- 
lof. 1. 15, 16. | 2 
Pas'race, Fr. [prefazin, It. prefacio, Sp. of prefatio, Lat.] ſomething 
hoken introductory to the main deſign, particularly in the beginning of 
z book, to facilitate the underſtanding of it; introduction. | 
To Paurace, verb neut. [prefatio, of prefari, Lat, to (peak be- 
fore} to make a preparatory introduction to a diſcourſe, to ſay ſome- 
tting introductory. It is neceſſary to preface that the is the only child. 
Hecator. | 
£5 Px ETA E, verb af. 1. To introduce by ſomething prœmial. 2. 
To face, to cover. A ludicrous ſenſe. | | | 
Pes'Facer [of prefuce] the writer of a preface. 


ry. 

Prx'r ECT [prefet, Fr. prefetto, It. of præfectus, Lat.] a Roman magi- 
te, governor, or commander. 5 3 
Pretorian Pee'rECT [ præfectus prætorii, Lat.] a commander in chief 
of the pretorian bands among the Romans, who had the command not 
only of the guards, but alſo of the armies, and adminiſtered juſtice; 
the ſole management of affairs being left to them by the emperors. 

Par'yecT of the City ¶ urbis prœfectus, Lat.] a governor of the city 
of Rome, who governed 1t in the abſence of the conſuls and emperors : 
his office was to take care of the civil government, proviſions, building, 
and navigation; he was the proper judge in the cauſes of patrons, 
freemen, and ſlaves. See PR&TOR. | | 

Pat'FECTURE, Fr. [ prefettura, It. of prefetura, Lat.] the govern- 
ment or chief rule of a city or province. 

To Pagpe'r, verb ad. [ prefero, Lat. preferer, Fr. preferire, It. pre- 
ferer. Sp.] 1. To eſteem above, to regard more than another. 2. With 
claus before the thing poſtponed; to advance, to promote, to exalt, to 
raiſe, f To ofter ſolemnly, to propoſe publickly. Prefer a bill a- 
ganlt all kings and parliaments. Collier. 4. To bring in, ſpeaking of 
abill, indictment, or law. 

PREFERABLE, adj, ¶ preferable, Fr. preferabile, It.] that is to be pre- 
ferred, or made chojce of before another. | 

PRE "FERABLENESsS [of preferable] ſtate of being preferable. 

Par PERABLY, adv. [of preferable] in ſuch a manner, as to prefer 
me rather than another, in preference. 

Pre'FERENCE, Fr. | preferenxa, It.] eſtimation of one thing before 
aother, choice of one rather than another. 

REPE'RMENT ¶ preferimiento, Sp. of prefers, Lat.] 1. Promotion, ad- 
— to a higher ſtation. 2. Preference, act of preferring ; ob- 


Pers arr [of prefer] one who prefers. 

To 8 * 2 word ad, [prefiguratam, ſup. 
0 prefiggrs, or from pre and figuro, Lat.] to repreſent by figure, to 
dealt) beforehand, to ſhow by an antecedent repreſentation. Things 

ere prefigured are here performed. Hooker. 

REFIGURATION (of prefigurate] antecedent repreſentation. 


ten or affirmed of the ſubject. The predicate is that which is 


PatraTORY, adj. [of prefatio, Lat.] pertaining to a preface, intro- 


PRE 


To Prerrouns, to exhibit by antecedent repreſentation. 


To Pa RFI'NE, verb a. Preſinir, Fr. 5 pu6y Lat.] to limit before - 
Eee e in his immoderate defires po unto himſelf three years; 
OHes. 


To Prtr1'x, verb ad. [prefixum, ſup. of prefige, Lat.] 1. To fix or 
put before another thing. 2. To appoint before-hand. 3. To ſettle, 
to eſtabliſh, I would prefix ſome certain boundary between them. Hale. 

Pa x'rIx, ſub. or PREFT'xA, Lat. [prefixum, Lat.] ſome particle put 

efore a word to vary its fignification. It is a prefix of augmentation to 
many words. Brown. In the Hebrew language the noun has its prefixd 
and ax. Clarke's Grammar. They are ſeven in nnmber, and com- 
prized under theſe two words, mah wecaleb. 

Peerr'x10N, Auf. Fr. the act of prefixing. 1 

To PaEro'Au, verb act. [of pre and form, Lat.] to form before- 
hand. Their natures and preformed faculties. Shakeſpeare. 
 PrE'cnancy [ pregnezza, It. of pregnant, Lat.] 1. The ſtate of be- 
ing with young. 2. Fertility, fruitfulneſs, inventive, power, acuteneſs. 

PrE'cnaNT, adj. ¶ pregno, It. prenade, Sp. of pregnans, Lat.] 1. 
Teeming, breeding. 2. Fruitful, fertile, impre nating. With preg- 
nant ſtreams. Dryden. z. Full of conſequence. The juſt motives and 
pregnant grounds. King Charles. 4. 252 plain, clear, full; an ob- 
ſolete ſenſe. 5. Eaſy to produce any thing. 6. Free, kind; obſolete. 
7. Of a prompt and ready wit. N. B. We ſay, © Pregnant with bliſs 
or woe.” 

PxEcnant [with botaniſts] full as a bud, ſeed; or kernel that is 
ready to ſprout. | 

| Pre'onanTLY, adv. [of pregnant] 1. Fruitfully. 
clearly. Pregnantly ſet forth in holy writ. South. 


PREGUSTA'TION [| preguftatio, Lat.] the act of tafting before ano- 
er. 

To Prtju'poe [ prejudice, Lat. prejuger, Fr.] to judge or determine 
any queſtion beforehand, generally to condemn beforehand. It was 
condemned in parliament, and prezjadged in the common opinion of the 
realm. Bacon, 

To PrEju'DICATE, verb af. [of pre and judico, Lat.] to determine 
| beforehand to diſadvantage. To prejadicate the innocent. Sandy:. 
PrEJU'DICATE, adj. 1. Formed from prejudice, formed before ex- 


2. Fully, plainly, 


amination. Caſting away all our former prejudicate opinions. Watts. 


2. Prejudiced, prepoſſeſſed. Their reaſons enforce belief from proud:- 
cate readers. Brown. : See BicortT, and Ber ravs, compar'd. 

Pre*jupice [prejudicium, Lat.] 1. Araſh judgment before a matter is 
duly confidered or heard; prepoſſeſſion, a falſe notion or opinion of any 
thing conceived without a previous due examination thereof. 2. It is uſed 
for prepoſſeſſion in favour of any thing, or againſt it. 3. Injury, hurt, 
damage, detriment, injury. In the latter ſenſe it is French. This ſenſe 
is only accidental or conſequential; a bad thing being called a prejudice, 

only becauſe prejudice is commonly a bad thing, and is not derived from 
the original or etymology of the word. It were therefore better to uſe 
it leſs : perhaps prejudice ought never to be applied to any miſchief, which 
does not imply ſome partiality or prepoſſeſſion. | | | 

To PrE*jubice, verb ad. [ prejudicer, Fr.] 1. To mjure or hurt. 2. 
To diminiſh, to impair, to be detrimental to. This ſenſe, as in the 
ſubſtantive, is often improperly extended to meanings that have no re- 
lation to the original ſenſe. 3. To obſtruct or injure by prejudices pre- 
viouſly raiſed. | | | 

PREJUDI' CIAL, 44%. ¶ prejudiciable, Fr. of præjudicium, Lat.) 1. Ob- 
ſtructive by means of oppoſite prepoſſeſſions. 2. Contrary, oppoſite. 
3. Miſchievous, detrimental ; this ſenſe is improper. The learning of 
the family is not at all prejudicial to its manufa ctures. Addiſon, 4. Inju- 
rious, hurtful. rof . | 

Prejubr'claLNEss [of prejudicial] injuriouſneſs, the ſtate of being 
prejudicial, miſchievonſnel, 1 | | | 

Peeks, a kind of fiſh. i | | | . 

PrE'LACY | prelature, Fr. 28 Sp.] 1. The dignity or office of 
a prelate, or ecclefiaſtic. 2. Epiſcopacy, the order of biſhops. 3. Bi- 
ſhops collectively. Divers of the reverend pre/acy. Hooker. 

PrE'LaTE [ prelat, Fr. prelato, It. prelado, Sp. of prelatus, Lat. i.e. 
preferred before others] a clergyman advanced to a high ſtation in the 
church, an eccleſiaſtic of the higheſt order and dignity, as a patriarch, 
archbiſhop, biſhop. So grave a prelate. Hooker. See Bis nor. 
 PRELATE [of the garter] the firſt officer of that noble order, and as 
antient as the order itlelf. 9 

PRE'LATESHIP, PRELA'TURE, or PRELA'TURESHIP C prelatura, Lat. 
prelature, Fr. prelateura, It.] the ſtate or dignity of a prelate. 
| PRELA'TICAL, a4}. [of prelate] or belonging to prelates, or prelacy. 

PRELA'T10N [ prelatum, ſup. of prefers, Lat.] the act of ſetting one 
above another, preference. Es = 0 

PRELE'CT1ON | preleftio, Lat.] a lecture or leſſon; a reading or diſ- 
courſe made in public on any art or ſcience. 

PREL1BA'T10N | prelibatio, Lat.] a fore-taſte, effuſion previous to 
taſting. The firm belief of this in an innocent ſoul, is an high preliba- 
tion of thoſe eternal joys. More. 

PRELIMINARY, ſu6ft. [of pre, before, and /imen, Lat. a threſhold] fome- 
thing to be examined, diſpatched or determined, before an affair can 

be decided or treated on thoroughly, ſomething previous, preparatory 
meaſures, | 

PRELIMINARY, adj. ¶ preliminaire, Fr. prelimine, Lat.] previous, in- 
troductory, antecedently preparatory, proemial. My maſter needed not 
the aſſiſtance of that preliminary poet, to prove his claim, Dryden. 

PeE'LUDE, Fr. ¶ preludio, Sp. of præludius, * 1. The preparatory 
muſic before they begin to play a full confort, a flouriſh or voluntary. 
2. Figuratively, an entrance upon buſineſs. 3. Something introductory, 
ſomething that only ſhews what is to follow. 

To PrxELvU'DE, verb act. ¶ pracludo, Lat. preluder, Fr.] to flouriſh be- 
fore or make a prelude, to play an irregular air off hand, to try if the 
inſtrument be in tune, and to lead into the piece to be play d; alſo to 
ſerve as an introduction, to be previous to in general. 

PxtLu'pious, adj. [of prelude] preparatory, previous, introductory. 
Cleaveland. | 

PrxELUDtUM, Lat. prelude. Dryden. 

ee adj. [of prelude) previous, introductory, proemial. 
Thomſon. 

PrEMATU'RE, adj. [ premature, Fr. prematuro, It. of 

Loy ripe before their time and ſeaſon, untimely, coming too ſoon, 
too haſty, too ſoon ſaid, believed, or done. Premature perſuaſion of 


his being in Chriſt, Hammond, 
to F 


PaBMA- 


* r rr 
a 


an indenture, 


word is rare in the 


ouſly adviſing. 


PRE 


Prtraru'reLY, adv. [ of premature] too early, with too haſty 


 ripeneſs. 


PxemaTu'riTY [of premature, or pracmaturitas, Lat.] early ripeneſs 


before the time, too great haſte. 


, 


To PrtEmE'DiITATE, verb ad, [ pratmeditor, Lat. premediter, Fr. pre- 
meditare, It. premeditar, Sp.] to conceive, to contrive before-hand. 

To PrEmE'DITATE, verb neut. to have formed in the mind by pre- 
vious meditation, to think before-hand. | 

Pkemevita'TION, Fr. [premeditazione, It. premeditacidn, Sp. of 
praemeditatio, Lat.) the act of premeditating. Hope is a pleaſant pre- 
meditation of enjoyment. More, 

To PremE'RiIT, verb act ¶ praemereor, from prac, before, and mereor, 
Lat, to deſerve] to deſerve before, They did not forgive Sir John 
Hotham, who had ſo much premerited of them. K. Charles. 

Pre ices, u. Fr. [ pri mitiae, Lat.] firſt fruits. Dryden. 

PREMIER, adj}. Fr. firſt, chief. Camden. | 

To Prxrmi'st, verb act. + 5, 4 ſup. of praemitto, from pra? 
and mitto, Lat. to ſend] 1. To ſpeak or treat of before, by way of in- 
troduction or preface, to explain previouſly, to lay down premiſes. 2. 
To ſend before the time; obſolete. 

Pre mises | premiſes, Fr. praemiſſa, Lat. premeſſe, It.] things ſpoken 
of, mentioned, or rehearſed before. SM 

PREMISES * law] the lands, tenements, &c. before- mentioned, in 
eaſe, Qc. . 

PREMISES ſin logic] the two firſt propoſitions of a ſyllogiſm, propoſi- 
tions previouſly ſuppoſed or proved. 

PrE'Miss, /ub/t. [ praemiſſum, Lat.] antecedent propoſition. 'This 

ingular. They know the major or minor which is 
implied, when you pronounce the other premi/s and the concluſion, 
Watts. TA 
PREMIUM [proemium, Lat. a reward or recompence] ſomething gi- 
ven to invite a loan or bargain. | 

PR EMIUu [in commerce] the ſum of money given to an inſurer, for 
the inſuring the ſafe return of a ſhip or merchandize. + N 

To PREMO'N ISH, verb af. [ 3 Sp. of praemeneo, Lat.] to fore- 
warn, to admoniſh before hand. | | 

PREmo'NISHMENT [of premoniſe] previous information. Wotton. 

PREMON1'T10N | premunicion, Sp. of praemonitio, Lat.] act of giving 
warning before, previous notice or intelligence. | 

Px EMO IToR Y, adj. [of prae and moneo, Lat, to admoniſh] previ- 

To Px EMO NST RATE, verb act. [of * and monſtratum, ſup. of men- 

firo, Lat. to ſhew] to ſhow before-hand. | | 
 PkEMoNSTRATE'NEsS , an order of regular canons, obſerving St. 
Auſtin's rules. ow LNG, and INQu1s1T10N compared. 

Pa EMO“Tiox [a ſchool term] the action of co. operating with the 
creature, and determining him to act. 

PrREMUNIE'NTEs, writs ſent to every biſhop to come to parliament, 
warning him to rag with him the deans and archdeacons, one proctor 
for each chapter, and two for the clergy of his dioceſs. | 

PREMUN IRE. 1, A writ that lies where one man ſues another in the 
ſpiritual court for any thing, that may be determined in the king's court, 
for which great puniſhments are ordained by ſeveral ſtatutes, aur. that 
he ſhall be out of the king's protection, im priſoned without bail or main- 
priſe, till he have made a fine at the king's will, and that his lands and 
goods ſhall be forfeited, if he appear not within two months. 2. A 
writ in the common law, whereby a penalty is incurrable, as infringing 
{ome ſtatute. | | 5 

To run one's ſelf into a PREMUNIRE, is to take a ready courſe to in- 
volve one's ſelf in trouble and perplexity. | . 

To incur @a PREMUNIRE, or To fall into a PREMUNIRE [law 2 
1. Is to incur the ſame puniſhment as was to be inflicted upon the tranſ- 
greſſors of a law, made in the 16th year of king Richard II, commonly 


termed the /fatute of premunire, which reſtrained the uſurpation of the 


pope, in diſpoſing church livings in England, and alſo other abuſes; the 
penalty of this law was then perpetual baniſhment, forfeiture of lands, 
goods, and chattels. 2. The penalty ſo incurred. 3. A difficulty, a 
diſtreſs ; a low ungrammatical word. | 

PreEmunt' TION | praemunitio, of praemunio, from prac, before, and 
nun, Lat. to fortify] act of fortifying or fencing ; alſo anticipation of 
objection. | | | 

PRE'NDER, or Things lying in PRENDER [a law term] the power or 
right of taking a thing before it is offered. _ 

PrexnDER de Baron, an exception to diſable a woman from purſuing 
an appeal of murder againſt the killer of her former huſband ; taken 
from her, ſhe having married a ſecond. | 

To PRENO'MINATE, verb adt. | prenominatum, ſup. of pranomino, from 
prae and nemino, Lat. to name] to forename. 

PRENOMINA'T1ON ¶ praenominatio, Lat.] act of nominating or naming 
before; alſo the privilege of being nominated firſt. | 

Paw Tie ts praenotio, Lat.] foreknowledge, preſcience, notice 
or knowledge preceding ſome other in point of time. Brown, 

PRENTICE. [See APPRENTICE; from which it is corrupted by collo- 
quial licenſe] one bound to a maſter in order to inſtruction in any trade. 

Pre'xTICESHIP [from prentice] the ſervitude of an apprenticeſhip. 
He ſerv'd a prenticeſbip, who ſets up ſhop. Pope. 

PkEXUNCIA'TION | fraenumciatum, ſup. of praenuntio, Lat.] the act 
of telling before. 


roms ceupancy [of precccupate] the act of taking poſſeſſion before 
another. | 

To Preo'ccuraTE, verb af, ¶ pracoccupatum, ſup. of pracoceupn, 
Lat. preoccuper, Fr.] 1. To anticipate. Honour aſpireth to death, grief 
flieth to it, and fear precccupieth it. Bacon. 2. To prepoſſeſs, to fill 
with prejudices or prejudicate notions. Leſt the eye preoccupate the 
judgment. Motten. | 

Px EOCCUPA'TION, Fr. [provceupazione, It. preveeupaciin, Sp. of prae- 
occupatio, Lat.] 1. Anticipation in general. 2. Prepoſſeſſion or preju- 
dice, anticipation of objection. | 

Px ro'ccuPATED, part. adj. [ preoccupe, Fr. preoccupato, It. of prae- 
22 Lat.] prepolſeſſed, occupied by prejudices. 

To Preo'MINATE, verb af. 2 prae and ominor, Lat.] to prognoſti- 
cate, to gather from omens any future event. Brown. 

PRO xION [of prac and opinio, Lat.] opinion antecedently formed, 
prepoſſeſſion. Brown. 


- "ToPxtorDar'n, werb af. [ pracerdinatum, ſup. of 111 
to ordain beſore hand. U P Fracordino, ] 


rius, Lat.] 1. Antecedently neceſſary or by way of preparation. , ara 


PRE 


PR NO“ &DINANCE [of fr and ordinance] antecec 
cree. Obſolete. 1 | _ derte, fr de. 
PREO'RDINATE,. part. adj. [preordinatus, Lat.] fore. ora. 
PrEORDINA'TION [of e the act of ade be 
PrePaRA'TION, Fr. [preparazione, It. preparacidn, Sp. of ew 
Lat.] 1. The act of preparing or making ready before hand fl. atis, 
fitting a thing for any purpoſe. 2. Proviſion made for ſome eat of 
or deſign, previous meaſures. 3. Ceremonious introduction enterprie 
act of making or fitting by a regular proceſs. In the 5, , * 
cookery. Arbuthnot. 5. Any thing made by proceſs of or arattons of | 
wiſh the chemiſts had been more ſparing, who magnify 8 l 
tions. Brown, 6. Accompliſhment, qualiſication. Obſolete, gry 
harmacy] the way or method of compounding and ordering 7. [ln 
or ſeveral uſes, s Medicines | 
PREPARATION of Humours [in phyſic] is to make 
pulſion, and wu thickering — l them, pd for ex. 
wh, See PHARMACOCHYMIA, and read yuwea, Gr, he 
REPARATIVE, a. [ preparatif, Fr.] having the power of 08 LEM 
or qualifying. 27 0 1 Preparing 
PREPA'RATIVE, . | preparatif, Fr. preparaliwvo, It. , | ; 
has the power of ae. 5 ohne SA Ls It Gd Aer york 
tive unto ſermons. Hooker, 2. That which is done in order 54 hy | 
gs. >='3 Qualities which are the only diſpoſitions and preparative; ty 
PREPA'RATIVELY, adv. [of prefarative] previouſly, 
paration. 
| Patra'RaToORY, adj. [prefaratoire, Fr. preparatorio 


May 4 


by way of pre. 
„It. of yr 4 parato. 


tory to our happineſs. 7il/otJon. 2. Introductory, previous ; 
Rains were by preparatory, the violence of the delege — . 
the diſruption of the great abyſs. Burnet's Theory, | 15 

10 PREPA RE, verb act. [praparo, Lat. preparer, Fr. Preparare, It. 
preparar, Sp. and Port.] 1. To get or make ready for any Purpoſe to 1 N 
for any thing, or fu up for any uſe. Our fouls not yet prepar'd firs : 2 
per light, 1 2. To qualify for any purpoſe. 3. To make # 
ready beforehand. 4. To form, to make. He hath founded it u f 
the ſeas, and prepared it upon the floods. P/alms. 5. To make by wy | 
gular proceſs. | - 

To Prepare, verb neut. 1. To take previous meaſures, 2. Tq | 
make every thing ready, to put things in order. 3. To make one' 
felf ready, to put himſelf in a ſtate of expectation, we | 

Preea'Rs, ul. [from the verb] preparation, previous meaſure; | 
Obſolete. | 

PREPA'REDLY, adv. [of prepared] by proper precedent meafures, 

PREPAREDNESS {of prepare] ſtate or act of being prepared, a 

PRePA'RER, ul. [of prepare} 1. One that prepares, one that pre. | 
viouſly fits. 2. That which fits for any thing. | | 

PrEPE'NSE, Or PREPE'NSED, adj. [prepenſus, Lat. propenſe, Fr.) | 
forethought, premediated, contrived een ere 3 As, prepenſe or pre- 
penjed malice, prepenſe or preperſed murther. | 

To Prepo'nDER, werb 4d. [of preponderate] to outweigh, Ought | 
not to be the more ſlender, but the more corpulent, unleſs appearances 
* truths. Wotton, 

REPO'NDERANCE, Or PREPO'NDERANCY [of preponderate] the fate | 
of 2 ſuperiority of weight. The preponderancy of the greater | 
grounds of probability. Locke. 

To PrEPo NDERATE, verb ad. [prepondero, Lat.] 1. To outweigh or | 
weigh down; to overpower by weight, 2. To overpower by ſtronger | 
influence. | = 

To PRxEPONDERATE, verb neut. 1. To exceed in weight. 2. To | 
exceed in influence or power, analogous to weight. | 

PR eee [of preponderate] the act or ſtate of outweighing | 
any tning. | | | 
; To PrEro'st, verb ad. ¶ prepoſer, Fr. præpono, Lat.] to put be- 

ore. | 

PrEPos!'T10N, Fr. ¶ prepoſizione, It. prepeſicion, Sp. of prepoſitio, Lat, | 
a putting before] a part of ſpeech in grammar, fo called becauſe ſet be- 
fore a noun, and governing a caſe. See Br, From, and Or, compared. | 

PREPo's1TOR [praepofiror, Lat.] a ſcholar appointed by the maſter to 
overlook the reſt. 

To Preeosst'ss, verb ad. [of pre and pofſp/s] to fill the mind be. 
forehand with prejudice, to biaſs, to fill with an opinion unexamined. 
i Px ETossk'ss oN [of prepaſaſi] a prejudice, preocupation, firlt poſlel- 
on. | | 

PrEPO'sTEROUS, adj. [prepoſteraſo, It. of præpoſterus, Lat.] having 
that firſt which ought — e e abſurd, ee 

PrxtPo'srEROUSLY, adv. [of prepoſterous] in a wrong ſituation. 
1 PREPO'STEROUSNESS [of prepeſlerous] wrong order or method, abſur- | 

ity. | | 
5 Prepo'TENCY [propotentia, Lat.] predominance, ſuperior power. 
rox. 

PaEru'ek, Fr. [ prefuxio, It. of præputium, Lat] the fore-kkin, that 
which covers the glans. . 0 
To PRE'REQUIRE, verb af. [of pre and require] to demand prev. 
ouſly. Some primary literal ſignification is prereguired to that other of 
figurative. Hammond. ; 

PREREQUISITE, adj. [of pre and requifite) ſomething previouſly ne- 
ceſſary. The prerequiſite and previous conditions of birth. Brown. 

PrERO'GATIVE, /ut/t. Fr. prerogativa, Sp. and L. Lat.] an exclu- 
ſive or peculiar privilege. DI 

King's PREROGATIVE, that power and privilege that the king ha 
over, not only other perſons, but over the ordinary courſe of the com- 
mon law in right of his crown, : gh” 

Archbiſhop's Px ROA, a ſpecial pre-eminence, which the arch 
biſhops of Canterbury and Vork have in certain caſes above 
biſhops. 

. Court, a court belonging to the archbiſhop of Canter 
bury, wherein all wills are proved, and adminiſtrations granted, 
belong to the archbiſhop by his prerogative. 4 

PRERO'GATIVED, adj. [of prerogative] having a prerogative or : 
cluſive privilege. Shakeſpeare. 1121 

To Przsa'Ge, verb att. [preſager. Fr. preſagire, It. of praſagio, To 

To foretel, to forebode, to foreknow, to prophecy. Harwey- peer 
foretoken, to foreſhow, My dreams preſage ſome joyful news at ü. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Pr g5a'ch 


PRE 


peEsA E, Fr. [preſagio, It. and Sp. of preſagium, Lat.] a ſign or to- 
ken ſhewing what will happen, 23 preſenſion of futurity. 
eparssoEAEEr [of — 5 1. Preſention, forebodement. Wotton. 2. 
_— 11A, dimneſs of fight in things nigh at hand. 

par ss TER, Lat. [zzoGvreg®-, Gr. an elder, whether in age or of- 

1. In a modern ule, a prieſt, as contfadiſtinguiſhed from biſhop 

3 2. A preſbyterian. And preſbyters have their juck-pud- 
py too. Butler. Sce PRESBYTERIANS. | 
OY rr AAk, adj. ¶preſlyterien, Fr.] pertaining to the preſbyte- 
ans or their principles, conſiſting of elders, See PREsBYTBRIANS, 
q PepsBy TERLAaNISM [of preſhyterian}] the principles, Ic. of the preſ- 
n ERIANS, a party of non- conformiſts, ſo called from their ad- 
mitting of lay elders into their church government. I ſhould have 
thought, the true reaſon of that appeilation is their affirming preſbyters to 
de of the ſame order with biſhops; I mean as to the original inſtitution; 
from which they ſuppoſe [with St. Jerome] ſome change or deviation, in 
oceſs of time, was made. But See BiSHOPs, CONGREGATIONALISTS, 
and ORD INAT1ON Compared with the ſmaller epiſtles of S. /pnatius, in many 
laces. And would the reader know how great a fireſs that truly apoſtolic 
writer laid on this anc/ert form of church government, he may conſult 
his epiltle to the philadelphians ; where he writes as follows:“ Though 
ſome were willing to deceive ME according to the fleſh; the sP1R1IT is not 
to be deceived, as being FROM GO; for He knows from whence He 
comes, and whither He goes; and brings to light [or reproves] ſecret 
things. 1 cry'd, when being in the midſt of you, with a great voice, 
« Attend [or adhere] to the bie, and preſbytery, and deacons.” Now 
they ſuſpected me to ſay this, as foreſeeing ſome diviſion in the church :] 
But He, in whoſe cauſe I am now in bonds, is my witneſs, that I knew 


it not from mere human forecaſt : but the Spirit preached [by = ſay- 
f ing theſe things, Do nothing without the biſhop; keep your fleſh as 
4 the temple of God ; love unity ; flee diviſion; be ye followers [in the 


original imitators] of Chriſt, as he him/elf is of his Father.” Ignat. Fpiſt. 
Ed. Smith & Uſher. (See SPIRITUAL Gi/ts and INSPIRATION compared. ] 
But to proceed; whereas from St. CLEMENT's account in his epiſtle to 
the Corinthians, it ſhould ſeem that there were originally but two orders, 


Tertullian compared, that no preſbyter could adminiſter the ordinance of 
baptiſm, or the Lord's ſupper, without the conſent of the bijhop. — What if 
we ſhould ſay, that, in ancient times, the relation between the bi 
and his preſbyters was ſomewhat like to that which now ſubſiſts in many 
a diſenting congregation , wiz. the relation of the paſtor and his afliſt- 
ant; only with this difference, that the aſſiſtant here, not having been 
always ar dai ned, aſſiſts only in the matter of preaching; whereas the an- 
cient preſpyters, with the conſent of the biſhop, both baprized and gave 
the communion ; nay more (if we may credit St. Ignatius, ad Philadelph. 
and Tertullian's ©* preſident probati ſeniores, &c.”) they formed what 
I may call the church council, or confiſtory ; and, with the biſhop at their 
head, conſulted on church affairs: tho' all put together (if I under- 
ſtand St. Cyprian aright) could neither exclude delinquents, nor re-ad- 
mit to communion ; could neither ordain, nor depoſe, without the con- 
ſent and ſuffrage of the people. I have look'd over my bible ifays a 
late judicious writer) with ſome attention, and do not find any of the 
powers his /or4/ip ſpeaks of, veſted in the epiſcopal order, exclufrve of the 
church, or body of believers.” An EXAMINATION of the Codex, p. 6. 

PresBY'TERY [preſlyteratus, Lat. meoCvrige, Gr.] elderſhip, prieſt- 
hood ; alſo church- government by lay elders; an aſſembly of the orders 
of preſbyters with lay elders, for the exerciſe of church diſcipline. Your 
worthy Preſbytery is thus fitly joined to the Bop, as the ftrings to the 
harp,” Ignat. ad Ephe/, Fd. Smith & Uſper. But ſee PrESBYTER1anS 
and Bis nor compared. N 

PrE'SCIENCE, Fr. [preſcienza, It. preciencia, Sp. of preſcientia, Lat.] 
fore-knowledge, that knowledge which God has of things to come. 

PRE'SCIENT, adj. [ præſciens, Lat.] er prophetic. 
PreE'SCLOUS, adj. [ pra/cius, Lat.] having foreknowledge. Pre/cious 
of ills. Dryden. 

To Presc1'ND, verb a@.. [preſcinds, Lat.] to cut off, to abſtract. A 
bare act of obliquity does not only preſcind from, but poſitively deny ſuch 
a ſpecial 3 Norris. Ty 

PrESCI'NDENT, adj. [preſcindzns, Lat.] abſtrafting. We may for 
one ſingle act abſtract from a reward, which no-body, who knows the 
preſcindent faculties of the ſoul, can deny. Cheyne. | 

To PaEScCRI “BE, verb att, Preſcrire, Fr. preſcrivere, Sp. of preſcri ver, 
Port, of pre/cribo, Lat.] 1. To order, to appoint, to direct, to ſet down 
athoritatively. 2. To direct medically. 

To Paxscaigt, verb neut. 1. To influence by long 
þre/cribe upon our riper years. Brown. 
torwardneſs to eie to their opinions. Locke. 3. [Preſcrire, Fr.] 
© form a cuſtom which has the force of law. That obligation upon the 
lands did not preſcribe or come into diſuſe. Arbuthnor. 

To PaEScRIBE againſt an Aion [in law} is not to be liable to it, for 
wantof being ſued within the time limitted by law, 

To PxeschisE [with phyficians] is to write medical directions and 
orms of medicine. 

Pre scrier, ſub. [preferiptum, Lat.] an order. 
, FRESCRIPT, adj. ¶ præſcriptus, Lat.] 1. Directed, accurately laid down 
ma precept. 2. Direction, precept, preſcribed model. By his pre- 
ſeript a ſanctuary is framed. Milton. OED 
RESCRI'PPTION, Fr, and Sp. | pre/criptio, from præſcribo, Lat. 
breſerizione, It.] 1. [In law] a right or title to any thing, grounded 
pon a continued pollefſion of it beyond the memory of man, rules pro- 
ed and authorized by long uſage, cuſtom continued till it has the 
ce of law. 2. {With phyſicians] medical receipt, the act or art of 
Wgring a proper and adequate remedy to a diſeaſe. 
fp emporaneous PRESCRIPTION, is ſuch as a phyſician frames of him- 


cuſtom. They 


Offcival PxescrieTION, is what the phyſician preſcribes as to the 
ering thoſe medicines which are kept ready prepared according to 
ar diſpenſatory. 
, *RE SEANCE, Fr, priority of place in ſitting. Their diſcreet judgment 
u precedence and prejeance. Carew. 


benen „Fr. (pre/enza, It. preſencia, Sp. of ＋ Lat.] 1. State 


10 ing preſent in a place ; contrary to abience. The preſence of a bag 
ateeare. 2. Approach face to face to a great perſonage. So dif- 
OUntenance) 


with unwonted preſence. Sidney. 3. State of being in 
View of a ſuperior, Whoſo draws a ſword in th' pre/ence t's death. 


viz. biſhops and deacons ; and whereas it appears from St. Ignatius and 


2. To influence arbitrarily. 'A _. 


Shakeſprart. 4. A number aſſembled before a great perſun. 5. Port, 
air, mien. Rather dignity of p#e/ence than beauty of aſpect. Bacon. 
6. Room in which a prince ſhows himſelf to his court. 7. Readineſs 
at need, quickneſs at expedients. A ready preſence of mind. L*Efirange.. 
3 The perſon of a ſuperior. To her the foy'reign preſence thus reply d. 
iiton. | 

7 he Angel of God's PRESENCE, a title ſuppoſed to have been appropriated 
to the Son of God in his pre- exiſtent ſtate; as having the honour of per/o- 
nating the one Gop and Far R of the univerſe in the appearances made ta 
his people in ancient times. © In all their afflictions Hr [g. e. Gop] 
was afflicted, and the angel of His preſence ſaved them. But they ro- 
belled, and vexed his holy ſpirir.” [ſainh, c. 63. v. 9, 10. III not ſtay 
to enquire how far the ſcripture. doctrine of the Trinity is here exhibited.— 
But as to the ſentiment of the Antenicenes on this head, tis well expreſ- 
ſed by Tertullian, when obſerving, that CHriſt made thoſe appearances in 
his Father's name, and as inveſted with his authority : but fill clearer by 
Theophilus, in theſe words, . You affirm, that God cannot be contained 
in any place; how then is it that you ſay He walked in Paradiſe? Hear 
what I have to offer. In truth the Gop and FaTnzr of the univerſe is 
abſolutely immenſe [axwpm©-, in the original] and not to be found in 
any place: for there is no place of his abade [or reſt:] but his Wok p, 
by whom he made all things, being a power and wiſdom of us, m- 
ing the perſon of the FATHER and Lorp or alt, He arrived at Para- 
diſe, in the Father's perſon, [i. e. as perſonating, or repreſenting the 
Father] and held converſe with Adam.” Theophil. ad Autolyc. Ed. Colon. 
p- 100. Such was the angel of God"; face, or preſence ; and of whom He 
ſays to the Jews, my name (or authority] is in Him.” And tho' it 
muſt be confeſt, that ſome later writers diflented from Theoph:/us, as to 
the circumſtance of /oca/ circumſcription ; yet all (fo far as J can recollect) 
agreed with him here, that the Son of God acted in the capacity of his Fa- 
THER's ANGEL [or meſſenger] and © that it would be an 1Mp1ovs 
thing (as the firſt council of Antioch obſerved on this head) to ſuppoſe 
this inferior character, wiz. of an angel [or meſſenger} applicable to the 
Go of the univerſe”, See Dove, MaRCELL1ans, and MonaRcar of 
the Univerſe, compared with Ten. Ed. Grabe, p. 202, 208, 209, 333. 
424, 420, 427. 
 PrE'SENCE-CHAMBER, Or PRESENCE-RoOM [of preſence and chamber, 
or room] the room in which a great perion receives company. 

PRESENSION [preentio, from pre, before, and /entio, Lat. to feel] 
perception beforehand. The hedge hog's pre/er/ion of winds is exact. 
Brown. 

Pre'sENT, ht. Fr. 1. A free gift, a donative, ſomething ceremo- 
niouſly given. 2. A letter or mandate exhibited, Be it known to all 
men by thele preſents. Shakeſpeare. | | 

PRESENT, adj, [priſente, It. Sp. and Port. of præ ſens, Lat.] 1. Not ab- 
ſent, being face to face, being at hand. 2. Not paſt, not future. The 
preſent age. i oodw¾ard. 3. ready at hand, quick in emergencies. So 
preſent to himſelf. LEffrange. 4. Favourably attentive, not neglect- 
ful, propitious. Be preſent to her now as then. B. Johnſon. 5. Un- 


forgotten, not neglectful. The ſeveral objects all within fight, and pre- 


ſent to the foul. Mattis. 6. Not abſtracted, not abſent of mind, at- 
tentive. | = | 

The PRESENT, an elliptical expreſſion for the preſent time; the time 
now exiſting. Men that ſet their hearts only upon the preſent, LE. 
flrange. So the /ublime, the obſcure, and (with Milton) the vaſt abrupt, &c. 

At PaEsENTH [a preſent, Fr.] at the preſent time, now. Elliptically 
for the preſent time. The ſtate is at preſent very ſenſible of the decay in 
their trade. Addiſon. | 


PresENT Tenſe [with grammarians] that which ſpeaks of the time 
that now 1s ; as, { write. | 

To PrEsE'NT, verb ad. [preſento, L. Lat. preſenter, Fr. in all the 
ſenſes, pre/entare, It. precentar, Sp. apreſentar, Port.] 1. To place in the 
preſence of a ſuperior. 2. To exhibit to view or notice. 3 Jo offer, 
to exhibit in general 4. To give formally and ceremoniouſly. 5. To 
put into the hands of another. 6. To make a 2 to offer or give a 
gift, to favour with giſts. To preſent, in the ſenſe of to give, has ſeve- 
ral ſtrictures. We ſay abſolutely, to preſent a man, to give ſomethin 
to him. Ihis is leſs in uſe. The common phraſes are to preſent a gift 
to a man, or to preſent the man with a gift. 7. To name a benefice, 
to prefer to eccleſiaſtical livings. 8. To offer openly. And preſented 
battle to the French navy, which they refuſed. Hayward. . To in- 
troduce by ſomething exhibited to the view or notice. Obſolete. 10. 
To bring an information againſt one, to lay before a court of judicature 
as an object of enquiry. . | | 

PRESENTA'NEOUS, adj. [ preſertaneus, Lat.] ready, quick, imme- 
diate. Like a pre/entanecus perton, they enecate in two hours. Har- 
vey. | 
"Pa ESE NTABLE, adj, [of preſent] that may be preſented to a church 
living. | 

Pat ESENTA'T10N, Fr. { preſentazione, It. of pre/entatio, Lat.] 1. The act 
of preſenting. 2. [In canon law] the act ct a patron nominating and of- 
fering his clerk to the biſhop or collator, to be initituted in a benefice of 
his gift. 3. Public exhibition. 


Paes8E'NTATIVE, ad. {of preſent] ſuch, as that preſentations may be 
made of it. 1 

PRESENTEE', ſub/t. ¶ preſente, Fr. in canon law] a clerk preſented by 
a patron to the collator, one ee to a benefice. Or at leaſt give 
notice to the patron of the difability of his preſentee. Ayliſfe. | 

PresE'NTER | of preſent] one that preſents. 

PaesE'NT1A, Lat. preſents, ſo called, becauſe they are given preſents 
— — and who it is prefumed will be heir. 

Paksz'NTIAL, ad. [of preſent] ſuppoſing actual preſence. By union 
I do not underſtand that which is local or preſential. Norris. 

PRESENTIA'LITY, the ſtate of being preſent. 

To PrzsE'NTIATE, verb ad. [ot preſent] to make prefent. The 
fancy may be ſo ſtrong, as to pre/entiate upon one theatre all that ever 
it took notice of in times paſt. Greav. | 

PrESENT1'FIC, adj. [pre/ens, preſent, and facio, Lat. to make] mak- 
ing preſent. Obſolete, See BzaT1Fic. | 

RESENTI'FICLY, adv. [of preſentific] in ſuch a manner as to make 
preſent. Collectedly and pre/entificly repreſented to God. More. 

Prs'sENTLY, adv. {of preſent] 1. Immediately, juſt now, in a mo- 
ment, ſoon after. 2. At preſent, at this time, now. 

PrgsE'NTMENT [of preſent] 1. The act of preſenting. 2. Any 
thing preſented or exhibited, repreſentation. 2. [In law] a bare de- 
Claration or report, made by jurors or ſome other officers, as a —— 1 

| e, 


PRE | 
conſtable; ſearcher, &c. and without any information, of an offente in- 
quirabte in the court, to which it is preſented. | 

Pax'sexTXESS [of preſent] readineſs, preſence of mind, quickneſs at 
emergencies. | | 
| PreServa'tION [prefervatione, It. preſervacidn, Sp. of præſervatio, 
Lat.] act of preſerving or keeping from deſtruction, decay, or any ill; 

care to preſerve. | . 

Pa ESE RVATIVE, ad, [preſervatif, Fr. preſeruativo, It. and Sp. of pre- 
ſervativus, Lat.] of a preſerving quality. 
PRESERVATIVE, ſubft. [profervatif, Fr. pr. 
preſervativum, Ly a remedy made uſe of to keep off a diſeaſe, ſome- 
thing preventive, ſomething that confers ſecurity. As preſervatives 
againſt the plague. Bacon. 

To PaksERNvx, verb ad. Fr. preſer ware, It. preſervar, Sp. 
of præ ervo, L. Lat.] 1. To keep, to guard or defend from miſchief, de- 
ſtruction, or any evil. God ſent me to pre/erve you a poſterity. Geneſis. 

2. To order Fakes as confectioners do, by ſeaſoning them with ſugar, 

and in other proper pickles. 
PRESERVE, /ub/t. [from the verb] fruit ordered by confectioners, by 

preſerving them whole in ſugar. | | 
Paksk RVR [of projſerve] 1. One who preſerves, one who keeps 
from ruin or miſchief. 2. He who makes preſerves of fruits. 

To Prtsr'pe, verb neut. [ preſider, Fr. prefidere, It. prefidir, Sp. of 

pr ſideo, Lat.] to be ſet ruler or chief over, to have the government, 
care or management of other perſons or things. | 

PrE's1DENCY [profidence, Fr. prefidenza, It. prefidencia, Sp.] the place 
or office of a preſident ; ſuperintendence. The prefidency and guidance 
of ſome ſuperior agent. Ray. | | | 

Pre's1DENT, Fr. {prefidente, It. and Sp. pre/es, or præſidens, Lat.] 1. 

One placed with authority over others, one at the head of others. 2. 
A governor, overſeer, chief manager or prefect. 3. A titulary power. 
Juſt Apollo, preſident of verſe. Waller. 5 © i 
| PRESibENT [in law] the king's lieutenant of a province. — 

Lord PRESIDENT of the King's Council, a great officer of the crown, 
whoſe office is to tend upon the ſovereign, to propoſe bulineſs at the 
council-board, and to report the ſeveral tranſactions managed there. 
'  PrE'SIDENTSHIP of prefident} the office or dignity of a preſident. 
Pres! DIAL, adj. )from prefidium, Lat.] relating to a garriſon. 
PresDIal., ſubft. Fr. the name cf a certain tri unal or court of ju- 
dicature in France. | | 

PrE'sRE, Dutch reeds uſed by poliſt ers. | 

To Pxtss, verb act. [preſum, ſup. of fremo, Lat. prefer, Fr. preſſure, 
It.] 1. To ſqueeze cloſe together, to cruſh. The grapes I prefea into 
Pharaoh's cup. Genefis, 2. To diltrefs, to cruſh with calamities. 3, 

To conſtrain, to compel, to urge by neceſſity. Saving others whom the 

like neceſſities ſhould preſs. Hooker. 4. To drive by violence. 5. To 
affect ſtrongly. Paul was preſed in ſpirit. As. 6. To enforce. to 
inculcate with argument or importunity. Preſs upon him every motive. 
Add Jon. 7. To urge, to bear ſtrongly on. Chemiſts I may preſs with 


arguments. Poyle, 8. To compreſs, to hug, as in embracing, And 


pres d Palemon cloſer in her arms. Dryden. 9. To act upon with 
weight. The place thou free on thy mother earth. Dryden. 10. 
To make earnelt. Preſt is here perhaps rather an adjective [prefte, or 
from prev, or empreſſe, Fr.] let them be red and ready to give ſuc- 
cours to their confederates, as it ever was with the Romans. Bacon. 
11. To force into military ſervice. This is properly impreſs. To preſs 
the belt and greateſt part of their men out of the weſtern countries. Ka- 
leigh. _ | | | 
| fo PRkss, verb neut. 1. To act with compulſive violence, to urge» 
to diſtreſ. The moſt pre//ing difficulties. Tillaſſou. 2. To go forward 
with violence to any object. 'To tree forward to her proper objects. 
Addiſon. 3. To make invaſion, to encroach. 4. To crowd, to throng. 
They preſed upon him for to touch him. Sz. Mark. 5. Jo come un- 
ſeaſonably or importunately. 6. To urge with vehemence and impor- 
tunity. He preſſed upon them greatly. Geneſis. 7. To act upon or 
influence. When arguments pre/s equally in matters indifferent. Ad. 
aiſen, 8. To freſs upon; to invace, to puſh againſt, Patroclus pre/es 
pen Hector too boldly. Poe | ; | 

To Prxtss upon the Hand [with horſemen] a horſe is ſaid ſo to do, 
when either through the ſtiffneſs of his neck, or from an ardor to run too 
much a-head, he ſtretches his head againſt the horſeman's hand, refules 
the aid of the hand, and withſtands the effects of the bridle. | 

To Px ESS a Horſe forward, is to aſſiſt him with the calves of the legs, 
or to ſpur him to make him goon, 


PREss, or PrEsT {ppeope, Sax. a prieſt] an initial ſyllable in proper 


names, ſignikes prieſt; as Preſton, Preſionbury. | | 

Press (pralz, du. perde, Du. prefſe, Ger. preſſoir, Fr.] 1. An inſtru- 
ment or machine for preſiing, that by which any thing is cruſhed or 
ſqueezed. 'The preſs is full, the fats overflow. Joel. 2. The inſtru- 
ment by which books are printed. He cares not what he puts into the 
preſs. 9 95 3. [Prefſe, Fr. preſſi, It.] a tumult, a crowd, a throng. 
4. A kiad of wooden caſe or frame for cloaths and other uſes. 5. A 
commiſſiun to force men into military ſervice ; for iztpre/s. The muſters 
and reſſes tor ſufficient mariners to ſerve in his majeſty's ſhips. Ra- 
teigh. | 

Ph Ess- BED [of preſs and bed] a bed ſo framed, as to be ſhut up in a 
caſe. | 

Pere'sstr [of preſs] one that preſſes or works at a preſs. 

PREsS-GanG [of preſs and gang] a crew of ſailors that ſtrolls about 
the ſtreets to force men into naval ſervice. 

Pre'sSINGLY, adv. [of preſſing] with force. cloſely. 
 Pxe's$1NGNESS [of preſſing} urgency. 

Pre'ss10Nn [of pre/s| the act of preſſing. Newton. 

PRESS ITANr, adj. gravitating, heavy. An obſolete word. 
PRESS MAN [of preis and man] 1. One who forces another into ſer- 
vice, one who forces away. 2. One who makes the impreflion of print 
by the preſs ; diſtin& from the compoſitor, who arranges the types. 

_ Patss-money (of oh. and money] money given to a ſoldier when he 
is taken and forced into the ſervice. 

. Part 's5uUns [prefure, Lat.] 1. The att of prefling or cruſhing. 2. 
The ſtate of being preſſed or cruſhed. 3. Force, acting have any 
thing; gravitation, preſſion. + Violence inflicted, oppreſſion. "Thoſe 
which perſuaded preſſure of conſcience were commonly intereſted therein. 
Bacon. 5. Diſtreſs, an urging affliction, or misfortune, a preſſing cala- 
mity. His great troubles aud prefſures, Atterbary. 6. Impreſſion, 
ſtamp, character made by 24 vw | | 

 PRbsT, adj. [preft or prety Fr.] 1. Ready, not dilatory, 'T his is ſaid to 


Feng. or ready to march at command. 


8 It. and Sp. of 


PR E 


have been the original ſenſe of the word pre//-mex, men n 
the ſervice, as we underſtand it ; but ana op —_ 1 fored ind 
Job ſon. 2. Neat, . 1. 


required of the city a ref of fix d 


oth ſenſes the word is obſolete. 

PRkEsr, /ub/?. Fr. a loan. He 
ſand marks. Bacon, 

PRESH [prob. of preflo, Lat. ready] a duty in money , 
the ſheriff upon his account in the rad Bb e e 7 2 
e in his hands. 7 elt or te F 

RESTIGIA'TION [ preſtigzo, It. pæſtigiatio, Lat.] a deceivine Ph. | 
a playing bee, 5 A J ms, Jaggling, | 

RE'STIGES, Abt. Fr. only in the plural [pre/tis;, It. of "» 
wor illuſions, — ed ju gling wks, er Run of ffi 

RESTI GlOUs | of preftigin/o, It. præſligioſus, Lat.) juvoline ; 
ing to illuſive wa EY GON TIE Jggling, pertain. 

RESTI'MONY [in canon law] a' fund or revenue ſettl 
for the Adee a prieſt, 42 being erected d Son ul 
nefice, chapel, prebend, or priory, nor ſubject to any but the oh 
and thoſe he appoints. _ _ 

PREST1'ss1Mo, It. [in muſic books] ſignifies extreme 

50 ne [in muſic books] fait, quick. 

RESTO [with jugglers] a word uſed in their pretended coniurzt 
and tricks of 7s. cnt and ſignifies 3 once. Poker 1 
gone ! *tis here again. Swift. : 

PeEsTo Preſto, It. [in muſic bouks] ſignifies very faſt or quick. 

Pax's rox, a borough-town of Lancaſhire, 167 miles from Lond 
It ſends two members to parliament. roy 

PrsUMaBLY, adv. [of preſumable] without examination. Auth, 
treſumably writing by common places. Brown. TM 

PRESU'MABLE, adj. [of preſume] that may be preſumed or taken with. 
ee 1 e | | | 

o PRESUME, verb neut. [ preſumer, Fr. preſumere, It, preſum} 
projumo, Lat.] 1. To imagine, ink, contre or ſu 8 h 
previouſly without examination. 2. To ſuppoſe, to arm without im. 
mediate proof. The participial adjective of this is alſo ſometimes uſed 
3- To venture without poſitive leave. Fearful to aſk, leſt we might ore: 
Jaume too far. Bacon. 4. To form confident or arrogant opinions, J wil 
not preſume ſo far upon myſelf, to think I can add any thing, Dryden 
5. To make a confident or arrogant attempt, to take too much upon one, 
to be proud, inſolent, bold, ſaucy. We preſume to fee what is meet and 
convenient better than God himſelf. Hooker. | 5 

Paksu ux [of preſume] one that preſuppoſes, one that is arrogant. 
PRESUMPTION | preſemplion, Fr. preſonzione, It. of praeſumptio, Lat.) 
1. Conjecture, gueſs, ſuppoſition previouſly formed. 2. Confidence 
grounded on any thing preſuppoſed. 3. An argument ſtrong, but not 
demonſtrative, a ſtrong probability. 4. Arrogance, pride, ſelf. conceit, 
Confidence, blind and adventurous preſumptuouſneſs. 5. Unreaſonable 
act of divine favour, Nor will preſumption from their ſouls recedt. 

EBEs. | 

Violent PRESUMPTION [in a law ſenſe] which many times is allowed 
as a full proof, as if a perſon is found killed in an houſe, and a man iz 
ſeen to come out of it with a bloody ſword, and no other perſon was at 
that time in the houſe, | | : 

Probable PxeESUMpTION [in law] that which has but a ſmall effe& 
as to evidence. | 

 PrESU'MPTIVE, adj. [ preſomptive, Fr.) 1. Preſumed, taken by ſuppo- 
ſition. We commonly take ſhape and colour for ſo preſumptive ideas of 
ſpecies, that in a good picture we readily ſay, this is a lion, and that a 
roſe. Locke, 2. Suppoſed ; as, 

PRESUMPTIVE Heir. 1, Oppoſed to the heir apparent. 2. The nett 
relation, or heir at law to a perſon, who is to inherit. 3. Confident, 
arrogant, preſumptuous. | 

PresU'MPTUOUS, adj. | preſomptueux, Fr. preſumptucſo, It and Sp. of | 
praeſumptur Jus, Lat.] 1. Proud, haughty; adventurous, daring ; inſolent, 
confident. 2. Irrgverent with reſpect to holy things. 

PRESU"MPTUOUSLY, adv. [of preſumptuous] * 1 haughtily, daring- 
ly, irreverently. 7 | 

PRESU"MPTUOUSNESS, or PRESU'MTUOQUSNEss [of preſumptuous] qua- 
lity of being preſumptuous, confidence, arrogance. 

PxESUPPO'SAL, /ubft. | of prac, and g ſuppoſal previouſly formed. 
With preſuppaſal of knowledge concerning certain principles. Hooker, 

To Prtesueeo'st, verb att. [of prae, and ſuppoſe ; . Lat. pre- 
ſuppoſer, Fr. preſupporre, It. preſupentr, Sp.] to ſuppoſe beforehand, to 


faſt or quick, . 


Sp. of | 
to believe 3 


take for granted. | 

PzgsuPPos1'T1ION, Fr. [preſuppifizione, It.] the act of ſuppoſing be- 
forchand or taking for granted. 

PRESURMI'SE of pre and /urmiſe] ſurmiſe previouſly formed. It was 
your preſurmiſe. Shakeſpeare. 

PrETE'NCE [of practenſum, ſup. of pretends, Lat.] 1. A falſe argu- 
ment grounded upon fictitious poſtulates, This word is generally writ- 
ten pretence, but analogy requires pretenſe. 2. The act of ſhewing or al- 
ledging what is not real, colour, appearance or ſhew. 3. Aſſumption, 
claim to notice. 4. Claim true or falſe. Primogeniture cannot have 
any pretence to a right of ſolely inheriting. Locke, 5. Shakeſpeare uſes 
this word with more affinity to the original Latin for ſomething threates- 
ed, or held out to terrify. To feel my affection for your honour, and to 
no other pretence of danger. Shakeſpeare. 

E ſcutcheon of PRETENCE. 1 

To PrETE'ND, verb att. ¶ praetendo, Lat. pretendre, Fr. pretendert, It, 
pretendir, Sp.] 1. To hold out, to ſtretch forward. This is mere Latl- 
nity, and rarely uſed. Prone to the wheels, and his left foot pretends. Dry- 
den. 2. To portend, to foreſhew. Obſolete. 3. To make any er, 
ance of having, to alledge falſely. 4. To ſhew hypocritically. 5. 79 
hold out as a deluſive appearance, to exhibit as a cover of ſomething 
hidden. This is rather a Latiniſm. 6. To claim. 

To P&x8TEND, verb neut. 1. To put in a claim, to uſe a pretence, 
whether truly or falſely, 2. To preſume on ability to do any thing, te 
profeſs preſumptuouſly. 1 

PRETE'NDER [of prezerd] one who claims to any thing, or arrogates 
himſelf what does not belong to him, or makes a ſhew of what he 1 not 

PRETE'NDINGLY, adv. [of pretending] with arrogance, with pre wor 
tion. To look a little pretendingly. Collier. | 

PRETE'NSED Right th law] is when one is in poſſeſſion 
tenements, which another which is out, claims and ſues for, 
right and title ſeems to be in him that ſues. Lat.) 1. 

PrRETE'NSION, Fr. [preten/ione, It. pretencion, Sp. of pretenſio, peu 
Claim, act of laying claim to, whether true or falſe. 2. Fictitious Pace 


of lands and 
the pre 


PRE 


Both a Latin ſenſe and phraſe. An invention and pretenſſon given 
by the Spaniards. Bacon, ; | . 
n , or PxETErIT [of prueteritus, Lat. paſt] an inflexion of 
yerds expreſſing the time paſt. 


it tenſe. 

1 — Chili [in the Roman juriſprudence} a child whom the fa- 
ka forgotten to mention in his laſt will. , 

PreTERT TION, F 1 [praeteritio, Lat.] the act of paſling or going paſt, 

ein . | | ; 

oy OY rain, is a term uſed by ſome divines, to expreſs in 
veer terms what they mean by the act of reprobation. See Decrtes 
lain, &c. PROBATIONARY, and INFRA-LAPSARIANS Compared. 
F PrETERITION [With rhetoricians] a figure when the orator ſeems to 
if; by or to be unwilling to declare, that which he neverthelels inſiſts 
"an at the ſame time. ; Y 5 

PreTE'RITNESS [of preterit] ſtate of being paſt, not preſence, futu- 
„. | 
1 BOY adj. [preterlapſus, Lat.] paſt and gone. The ac- 
counts of preterlapſed ages. Gianwille, | 

PRETERLE GAL, adj, [of præter, and legal] not agreeable to law. Some 
evil cuſtoms preter/egal. K. Charles. SA 

PreTERMI'SSION - [praetermiſſio, Lat.] the act of omitting or letting a 
thing paſs, the act of leaving out. ; | 

To PRETERMI'T, verb act. [praetermitto, Lat.] to leave undone, to 
omit; to paſs over, to neglect, to paſs by. The fees I do purpoſely 
rtermit. Bacon. 8 | | | 

PreTERNA' TURAL [of praeter, and natural] beſide or out of the 
courſe of nature, different from what is natural, irregular. 

PreTERNA' TURALLY, adv. [of preternatural] in a manner that is out 
of the common courſe of nature. | £ | 

PRETERNA'TURALNESs | of preternatural}], quality out of the natural 
courſe, manner different fi om the courſe of nature. 5 TD 

PrETERPE'RFECT Tenſe [perteritum, perfectum, Lat. in grammar] a 
tenſe which ſpeaks of the time perfectly patt, with this ign have ; as legs, 
[have read. Cloſing in one ſyllable the termination of our preterperfect 
tenſe, as drown'd, walk'd for drowned, walked. Addon. | f 

PRETERPLUPE'RFECT Tenſe [ praeteritum, plu/quam perfedtum, Lat. in 
grammar] a tenſe which ſignifies the time more than perfectly paſt, that 
relatively paſt, or paſt before ſome other paſt time, with the ſign had, 
25 legeram, I had read. 85 | 1 

PreTe'xT [practextus, Lat. pretexte, Fr. prateſto, It. and Sp.] a co- 
lourable excuſe, pretence, cloak, blind, falſe thew, falſe allegation. 
Under a pretext of ſervice. L*Eftrange. | 55 

PreTe'xTa [praetexa, Lat.] a long white gown or foga, with a band 
er border of purple at bottom, worn by the Roman children till the age of 
puberty, 1. e. 17, the boys; and the girls till marriage. 

pax rIuu Sepulchri, Lat. [in Iriſh law] thoſe goods that accrued to 
the church wherein a corps was buried. 

PxzroR (practor, Lat.] the chi-f ruler of a province of the Roman em- 
pie, the Roman judge. It is now ſometimes taken for a mayor of a 
corporation. In the pretor's chair. Shakeſpeare. | 

PrxeTOR [fraetor, Lat] an eminent magiſtrate among the Romans. 
Abbe Ver ToT tells us, that this office, in conjunction with that of Eatles, 
was firſt erected after the defeat of the Gauli, A. R. 386, in favour of the 
Patricians ; to whoſe order both theſe dignities were appropriated ; and 
that this conceſſion was made to them in return for their having yielded 
to the Plebeians one of the two places in the conſulſhip, He adds, that 
the pretorſbip was eſtabliſhed for the admini/tration of juſtice in the city; a 
function originally attached to the conſulſhip; but which the conſuls 
could not attend in the ſummer ſeaſon, as having the command of the 
army. So that the pretor/bip was conſidered as a kind of /upplement to the 
conſulate, and the ſecond dignity of the republic; it had the ue, at 
ts command; and was itſelf diſtinguiſhed by the robe, bordered with pur- 
ple, and the curule chair with fix 2 ; Whereas a conſul had zawelve. 
ABre VERT. Rewolut. Roman. Vol. Il. p. 276, 277. 

PrETO'rIAN, adj. ¶ pretorien, Fr. praetorianus. of practor, Lat.] per- 
taining to a pretor, judicial, exerciſed by the pretor. Bacon. | 

Pakro'x uu, Lat. the place, hall, or court in which the Roman pre- 
tor lived, and in which he fat and adminiſtred juſtice to the people. 

RETTILY, adv. [of pretty] neatly, eleganily, handſomely, agreea- 

% without dignity or elevation. ; TE 
TRE'TTINEss [of pretty] beautifulneſs without dignity, neat elegance 
without elevation. 

Par rrv, adj, [ phæx, finery, ppzt1x, Sax. prydkerth, C. Brit. pretto, 
I, prat, patigh, Du.] 1. Neat, elegant, pleaſing without ſurprize or 
elevation. Of thele the idle Grecks have many pretty tales. Raleigh. 
2. Handſome, beauiful without grandeur or dignity. The prezzy gentle- 
man is the moſt complaiſant creature in the world. Spe&tator. 3. It is 
uſed in a fort of diminutive contempt in poetry and converſation. He'll 
make a pretty figure in a triumph. Adiliſon. 4. Not very ſmall, not in- 
confiderable. This is a very vulgar uſe. A pretiy quantity of earth. 

acon, | 

PaeTTY, adv. in ſome fort or degree. This word is uſed before ad- 
verbs or adjectives to intend their ſignification. Pret/y near the value of 
the er Sqavift, | N ; 
9 . verb ad. [of prae, and typify] to ſignify beforehand 
' 10 PRE VAL, verb neut. [prevaleir, Fr. prevalere, It. prevalecer, Sp. 
Of revaleo, Lat.] 1. To have the advantage over, to have the better of, 
0 gain the ſuperiority. 2. To be in force, to have effect, power or in- 

dende. 3. To gain influence, to operate effectually. 4. To perſuade 
or induce by entreaty. | 
_ 3REVA'LLING. adj. [of prevail] predominant, having moſt influence. 

REVAILMENT [of prevail] prevalence. 

RE VALENCE, or PRE'VALENCY [prevalence, Fr. pracvalentiia, low 

t] predominance, influence, ſuperiority. 3 
AE VALEST, @dj, [pracvalens, Lat.] 1. Powerful, prevailing, effec- 
P predominant, 2. Victorious, giving ſuperiority. 

REVALENTLY, adv. [of prevalent] powerfully, forcibly. 


PRI 


To PaBVA“RICATE, werb ne [prevariquer, Fr. prevaricare, It. pri- 
varicar, SP. of prac uaricur, Lit.] to play faſt, and looſe, to ſhuffle and . 
cut, to quibble, to cavil. He prevaricates with his (Wa underſtanding. 


ny 


1 Theſ. c. 2. v. 7—12. 


PREVARICATOR (at the univerſity of Cambridge] a maſter of arts 
choſen at a commencement to make an ingenious ſatyrical ſpeech, re- 
flecting on the miſdemeanors of the principal members. 

PREVE'NIENT, adj. { praveniens, Lat.] preceding, going before, pre- 
ventive. Prevenient grace deſcending. Milton. 

To Preve'xe, verb ad. [prevenio, Lat.] to hinder. 

To PREVE NT, verb ad. | prewenio, Lat prevenir, Fr. and Sp. preve- 
ire, It.) 1. To go before as a guide, to go before making the way eaſy: 
Prevent him with the bleſſings of thy goodneſs. P/alms. 2. To go be- 
fore, to be before, to anticipate. Mine eyes prevent the night watches. 
P/alms. 3. To N 0 to attempt firſt. Thou haſt prevented us 
with overtures of love. K. Charles, 4. To hinder, to obviate. This is 
no almoſt the only ſenſe. They prevented me in the day of my trouble, 
but the Lord was my upholder. P/a/ms. | | 


To PREveNnT, werb neut. to come before the time: A Latiniſm. 
Straw berries will prevent and come early. Bacon. | 

PrREVENTER [of prevent] 1. One that goes before. The archduke 
was the allailant and the frewenter. Bacon. 2. One that hinders, an 
obſtructer. | 5 | 

PREVENTER Rope [in a ſhip] a ſmall rope made faſt over thoſe called 
trees, to ſecure the yards, in caſe ſome of the ropes ſhould break. 

PREVE'NT10N, Fr. [prevenzione, It. prevencion, Sp. of praecventio, Lat.] 
1. An hindrance, an obſtruction. Prevention of fin is one of the greateſt 
mercies. South. 2. The act of going before. The greater the diſtance 
the greater the prevention. Bacon. 3. Anticipation, preoccupation, 
Shakeſpeare. 4. Prepoſſeſſion. A French expreſſion. Let them bring 
no particular guſto, or any prevention of mind. Dryden. V 

PREVENTION [in canon law] the right that a ſuperior perſon or officer 
has to lay hold on, claim, or tranſact an affair, before an inferior, to 
whom it more immediately belongs. 

PREVE NTIONAL, adj. [of prevention] tending to prevent. 
PREVENTIONAL Full Moon [in aflronomy] the full moon that comes 
before any great moveable feaſt or planetary aſpect. 

PREVENTIVE, adj. [of prevent} 1. Serving to prevent or hinder. 2. 
Preſervative, hindering ill. 5 | 


PREVENTIVE. ſubſt. [of prevent] a preſervative, that which prevents, 
an antidote, | | 2 | | 

PREVE'NTIVELY, adv. [of preventive] in ſuch a manner as tends to 
prevention. Brown. | | | RY 

PrE'vious, adj. [ praevius, Lat.] leading the way or going before, an- 
tecedent. By this previous intimation. Burnet. | 

PREVIOUSLY, adv. [of previous] firſt of all, before all things, antece- 
dently, beforehand. Prewioiſiy ſuppoſing fome negle&. Fides. | 

PRE'ViousNEss [of previous] antecedence, foregoing or introductory 

uality. I | ed | 
b 125 [proye, Fr. preda, It. and Sp. praeda, Lat. vraidd, C. Brit.] 1. 
Whatſoever is caught by wild beaſts, either by force or craſt; ſpoil, 
plunder, ſomething to be devoured, food or wealth gotten by violence. 
A garriſon ſupported itſelf by the prey it took. Clarendon. 2. Ravage, 
depredation. Hog in ſloth, fox in ſtealth, Iion in prey. Shakeſpeare. 3. 
Animal of prey, is an animal that lives on other animals. 

To Prey upon [of proje, Fr. or praeder, Lat.] 1. To fieze and feed 
on by violence. 2. To plunder, to rob. Not pray to her, but prey on 
her. Shakeſpeare, 3. To waſte, to corrode. It preys upon his lite. Ad. 
diſon. | | 

PrE'YER, H. [of prey] a robber, a devourer. LE 

PriaPe'ia [Priapus, Lat. in poetry] obſcene epigrams, &c. compo- 
ſed on the god Priapus. ; 1 

PRi'ayisM, or PRIAPI'SMUs, Lat. [priapiſme Fr. Tpanowe, Gr. fo 
called of Priapus, the laſcivious god of gardens] an involuntary erection, 
a preternatural tenſion, Sce PALTIC. | | 

PRlarus [in anatomy] the genitals. | | EN. 

Pxick [prix, Fr. prezzo, It. precio, Sp. of praetium, Lat.] 1. Equiva-, 
lent paid for any thing. 2. I he eſtimation or value of a thing, its ſup- 
poſed excellence. 3. Rate at which any thing is fold. 4. Reward, 
thing purchaſed at any rate. | | 

To Price, verb act. to pay for. Spenſer. 5 | 

To PRrick, verb act. [ot ppician, Sax. prob. of xen, Gr. according 
to Minſhew] 1. To make a hole with the ſharp point of any thing, to 
pierce with a ſmall puncture. 2. To form or erect with an acuminated 
point. A greyhound hath pricked ears. Grew. 3. To fix by the point. 
And pricking their points into a board. New:tor. 4. To hang on a point. 
Prick it on a prong of iron. Sandys. 5. To nominate by a puncture or 
mark. Some who are priced for ſheriſts. Bacon. 6. To ſpur, to goad, 
to incite. Honour pricks me on. Shakeſpeare, 7. To pain, to pierce 
with remorſe. They were pricked in their hearts. 4&s. 8. To make 
acid. And turn as eager as prick'd wine. Hudibras, g. To ſet down a 
tune or ſong. | ; : 

To PR1ck the Chart, &c. [in navigation] is to make a point therein, 
near about where the ſhip is to be at any time; in order to find the courſe 
that they ought to ſteer. ; 

To Prick, verb neut. [prijken, Du.] 1. To dreſs one's ſelf for ſhow. 
2. To come upon the ſpur. Spen/er. 

Pr1ck [| ppacca, Sax.) 1. A point, a fixt place, 2. A puncture, a 
wound made with a ſharp-pointed weapon. 3 A ſharp ſlender inſtru- 
ment, any thing by which a pundture is made. Pricks in their eyes, 
and thorns in their ſides. Davies. 4. A thorn in the mind, a torment- 
ing thought, remorſe of conſcience, 5. A ſpot or mark at which arch- 
ers aim. Their ſhaſt was a cloth-yard, their pricks twenty-four ſcore. 
Carew. 6. The print of a hare in the ground. 

Pr1CKET. 1. A fort of baſket. 2. [Of prick ; a hunting term] a 
male deer of two years old, beginning to put forth the head, a ſpitter. 
The buck is called the firſt year a fawn, the ſecond year a pricket. Man- 
word of the laxvs of the forqſt. LET 

A O 


PRI'CEBTM 


PRI 
Parcreti [with hunters) is faid of a Ware, when ſhe beats in the 
. high way, or hard heath-way, where the footing may be per- 
ce 


| Prr'ckL [of pric#z ppuccape, Sax.) a ſharp ſmall pointed thing, as 
a thorn of briar. | 


Par'cxL1ness [of prickly] the fate of having prickles, fulneſs of ſmall 


ſharp points. | | 

Par'cx-Loust [of prick and Jouſe; with the vulgar} a word of con- 
tempt for a taylor. 

Par'cx-PosTs [in carpentry] ate ſuch as are framed into the breaſt- 
ſummers, between the principal poſts, in order to ſtrengthen the carcaſs 
of the houſe. | 3 | 

Pk1'cx-woop, a kind of ſhrub, a tree. Ain/avorth, 

Pkr'ckLy, adj. [of prick] full of ſharp points. 

Pr1'Cx-MaDAN, ſubft. a ſpecies of houſcleek. 

Pk1'cx-PUNCH, ahh. a piece of tempet'd ſteel, with a round point 
at one end. To prick a round mark in cold iron. Moxor. | 

PalpE [pryd, Brit. ppt or pnyde, Sax. 1. Inordinate and unrea- 
ſonable ſelf-eſteem. 2. Haughtineſs, infolence, rude treatment of 
others, inſolent exultation. To daſh their pride and joy for man ſeduc'd. 
Milton. 3. Dignity of manner, loftineſs of mein. 4. Generous ela- 
tion of heart. Fhe honeſt pride of conſcious virtue. South. F Eleva- 
tion, dignity. 6. Ornament, ſhow. In all the liveries deck'd of ſum- 
mer's pride. Milton, 7. Splendor, oſtentation - Thro' Athens paſt with 
military pride. Dryden. 8. The ſtate of a female beaſt ſoliciting the 
male. As falt as wolves in pride, Shakeſpeare. 5 

| Pr1De goes before, (fame follows after, 


15 why 

| Px goes before a fall, 

It generally happens fo. 2 55 
To Pzive Himſelf, verb act. [of phuxian, Sax. pryde, Dan. pryda, 
Su. to adorn] to make proud, to rate himfelf high. It is only uſed 
with the reciprocal pronoun. Thoſe who pride themſelves in their 

wealth. Gow. of the tongue. | 
Pa IEP, ſub. for proof. Spenſer. 2s | 

Pr1esrT [priefter, Teut. praefte, Dan. pneopx, Sax. prieſter, Du and. 
Ger. pretre, Fr. prete, It. which ſome derive of wpzoBurepS-, Gr. an el- 
der] 1. A clergyman who performs ſacred offices. 2. Ode of the ſecor d 


order in the eccleſiaſtical hierarchy, above a deacon and below a biſhop. 


But See PkesBYTERIANS, and Bisnor, compared with the /maller 
[i. e. the only genuine] epiſtles of St. /gnatius, in many places. 
Pr1e's CRAFT [of prieſt and craft] religious frauds, management of 
wicked prieſts to gain power. | | 
PRIEST ESS [of prieh] a woman who officiated in heathen rites. 
Pr1t'sTnood [from prieſt; pheor hade, Sax.) 1. The office, cha- 
racter or dignity of prieſts. 2. The order of men ſet apart for holy of- 
| fices. z. The ſecond order of the hierarchy. | | 
Pr1e'sTLINESS, adj. [of prieff; of pncoptlice and nepye, Sax.] 
prieſtly quality or behaviour, the appearance or manner of a prieſt. 
 Prit'sTLY, adj. [of prieff} belonging to a prieſt, becoming a prieſt, 
Pr1E'ST RIDDEN, adj. [of prieſt and 7idden] wholly influenced or go- 
verned by the prieſt. . | 
To PRiE vx, for prove. Sper/er, | | | 
Palio [with the vulgar] a pert, conceited, pragmatical little fellow. 
Spectater. . Tr 
"Fan. al. a birt or turbot. Ainfavorth, 


Pain, adi. [by contraction from primitive. Johnſon] formal, preciſe, 


affectedly nice. Swift. 3 . 
To Pr, verb ad. [from the adj. ] to deck up preciſely, to form to 
an affected nicety. | 
To Pri, verb neut. to be full of affected ways. | | 
Prr'mMacy [primatus, Lat. primatie, primace, Fr. primato, It. primacia, 
Sp.] the dignity or office of a primate, the chief management or govern- 
ment, eſpecially in eccleſiaſtical matters, the firſt place or chief rule. 
| When he had now the primacy in his own hand. Clarendon. See Ex- 
ARCH. : 

Primz'val, adj. [primevus, Lat.] that is of the firſt or more ancient 
time, See PRIMEVAL. . 

Pa Ia Naturalia, Lat. [in phyſics] atoms, or the firſt particles 
whereof natural bodies are primarily compoſed, 5 

Parmace, a duty appointed by a ſtatute of king Henry VIII. to be 

id to mariners and maſters of ſhips ; to the maſter for the uſe of his ca- 

les and rapes; and to the mariners for loading and unloading the ſhip. 

Par MAL, a4. [primus, Lat.] firſt. An obſolete word, but very com- 
modious for poetry. | | | 

PriMa'k1LY, adv. [of primary] originally, in the firſt intention, in 
the firſt place. | | | 

Pai'MaRingss [of primary] the ſtate of being firſt in act or intention, 
chief or firſt quality. Norris. | | | | 

Pri'MaRy, adj. [primiero, primario, It. primarius, Lat.] 1. Firſt in 
order or dignity, chief, principal, not ſecondary : As 
 Prrſmary Planets [with aftronomers] are thoſe fix that revolve about 
the ſun as a center, viz. Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn, 2. Firſt in intention. 3. Original, firſt. There was nei- 
ther primary matter to be informed, nor form to inform, nor any being 
but the eternal. Raleigh. See PLanETs. 

Primate [ primatis, gen. of primas, Lat. primat, Fr. primats, It. 
pri mads, Sp.) a firlt or chief archbiſhop, or one inveſted with a juriſdic- 
tion over ſeveral archbiſhops or biſhops, a chief ecclefrattic. 

PrrMaTESHIP {of primate] the dignity or office of a primate, | 

Px Tur vim, Lat. ſin avatomy] the firſt paſſages, the ſtomach, in- 
teſtines, and their appendices. | | 

PRIME, n It. primus, Lat.] 1. Early, blooming. Milton. 
2. Principal. firft rate, chief. Divers of prime quality. Clarendon. 3. 
Firſt original. That prieſthood belonged to Adam's heir, or the prime 
fathers. Locke, 4. Excellent, 8 s 

PR Tue, /ubf. 1. The firſt part of che day, the dawn, the morning. 
While day ariſes, that ſweet hour of prime. Milton. 2, The beginning, 
the early days. Tn the very prime of the world. Hooker. 3. Prims, 
Lat.] the flower or choice, 4. [In popiſh churches] the firſt of the 
ſeven canonical hours. 5. {In fencing] the firſt and chief of the guards, 
which is that the body is in !Tmmediately after drawing the ſword, bein 
the fitteſt to terrify the adverſary ; the point of the ſword being held 
higher up to the eye than in any vther guard, 6. The beſt part, Give 
him always of the prime. Nabil. The Scots retain this ſenſe, 7. The 
height of perfection. The plants which now appear in the moſt dit- 


- vided into any other figures more fimple than themſelve 
into planes, the pyramid into ſolids: for all planes are made of th 
and all bodies or ſolids are compounded of the ſecond "Uh, 


1 PRI 
ferent ſeaſons, would have been all in prime, and 
beauty. Likelieſt ſhe ſeem'd Ceres in her prime. Mallon. ot 


Woodward. 8. The ſpring of life, the height of heal, © wp 
9% 9 


For ever younger joys an endleſs prime. Granville. 
the 60th part of g — 4 "EY 8*0graphy 
The PriMs, or Golden Number, was fo called, becauſed marked; 
calendar of Julius Cæſar, with letters of gold, and is a id the 
ow. in which time, it is * that al 
1 


the lunati 
tween the ſun and moon; Ns and a 


d return to the ſame Place. The 


G 
uſe of it, is to find the age and change of the moon. chief 


PRIME Figures [with geometricians] are ſuch which eannot be 4; 
$3; as a trian 4 


Prime of the Moon [in aſtronomy] the new moon at her fir 


ance, for about three days after her change. & appear. 


Prime Numbers [in arithmetic} are ſuch as are made only by addition 


or the collection of units, and not by multiplication, and 
only can meaſure it, as 2, 3, 4, 5, Sc. Theſe ſome call the 
bers, others uncompounded numbers. | 
Pal Perticals [in dialling] direct, erect, north or ſouth dials whoſe 
planes lie parallel to the prime vertical. e 


ſo att unit 


To Prim, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To put powder into the 
Primer, Fr. to. 


pu or touch. hole of a gun, or piece of ordnance. 2. 
gin; in painting] to lay on the firſt colour; a galliciſm. 
ParMeLY, adv. [of prime) 1. Originally, primarily, in the firf 
in the firſt intention. 2. Excellently, ſupremely well; a low ſenſe 
Pr1'MENEss [of prime] 1. The ſtate of being firſt, 2, Excellence 
Pri'MER, h. 1. An office of the bleſſed virgin. In the primer 0 
office of the bleſſed virgin. Stil/ing fleet, 2. [ primus liber Ss, 
Lat.] the firſt book learned by children, being a ſmall prayer-book, ſo 
named from the Romiſh book of devotions, an elementary book, Not 
by reading them himſelf in his primer, but by ſomebody's repeating 


| them, Locke. 


PriMER, or PRIMING Jron [in gunnery j a pointed iron to pierce the 
cartridge through the touch-hole ot a piece of ordnance. 
| Prrme'ro, Sp. [ primiera, It.] an antient game at cards. I left him 
at primere. . Shakeſpeare. | | | 
PrIME'VaL, adj. [ primaevus, of primus, firſt, and aevam, Lat. age] 
originally, ſuch as was at firſt. Quit their old ſtations and grineval 
frame. Prior, Sec PRIMITIVE Chriſtianity. | 
Prime'vous [| primacpus, Lat.] the ſame with primeval ; that is, of 
the firſt age. | uy | 
Pai'min Sein {in law] z. e. firſt ſeiſin; a branch of the king's pre. 
rogative, where he had the firſt poſieſſion of all lands and tenement,, bag 
of him in Chief, whereof his tenant in chief died poſſeſſed, the heir being 


at full age; or until he were fo, if under age. Now aboliſhed, 12 Car, II. 


Permten Sergeant, the king's firſt ſerjeant at law. 
PRIMIGE'NIAL, 4%. [primigenias, Lat.] original, the firſt of the kind; 
more commonly written primogenial, but primigenial is more analogous. 
PrIMIGE'NIALNESS | of primigenial] original ſtate or quality, 
PRIMIGE'Ntous | primigenizs, Lat.] firſt in its kind, original, 
PR1MIGE NIOUSNESS [of primogenious] original, quality, ſtate of being 
the firſt of the kind. | 
Pri'mino Horn [in gunnery] an horn full of touch-powder to prime 


guns; this korn the gunner wears by his ſide when a ſhip is fighting, 


PrIMI'TIAL, adj. [ priniteus, Fr. primitiae, Lat.] being of the fiſt 
production. Ainfeoorth. See PtnTICOosTE. 
Primitive | primitify, Fr. primitive, It. and Sp. of primitions, Lat.] 
1. Pertaining to the firſt age, antient, original, eſtabliſhed from the be- 
ginning. 2. Formal, affectedly ſolemn, imitating the ſuppoſed gravity 
of old times. g. Original, primary, not derivative. Our primitive 
great fire. Milton. 4. [With grammarians] an original word from 
which others are derived ; one that is not derived of any other language, 
nor compounded from any other words of the ſame ; as, a primitive 
verb or noun. | ; | 
Primitive CHRISTIANITY, Whether taken from the ſcripture-ac- 
count, or from St. Ignatius, Clemens Romanus, Juſtin, Irenæus, &c. 
pears to have been quite another thing, from that which goes under 
name of chriſtianity, in the far greater part of our modern ſy ſtems. That 
we may not without reaſon apply that remark of the wiſe man here, 
„God hath made man upright, but they have found out MANY 1NVEN- 
Tions.” In vain (for inſtance) if conſulting theſe antient writers, 
we ſearch there either for the e e or infra-lapſarian {cheme ; 
in vain for the doctrine of abſolute and irre/iflible decrees, deciding the 
everlaſting ſtate of man (without a due reſpett to their ozun conduct up- 
on the ſtage of life) before they came into being, with all thoſe modern 
appendages of a notion, which io much derogates from the divine good- 
neſs, &c. and leaſt of all ſhall we find there, thoſe ideas of DIVINITY» 
which under covert of the Nicene council (but by advancing mer? 
ever ſhe intended) have for ſo many centuries prevailed amongit s. 
There would be no end of citations ; and therefore I ſhall faſten upon 
one ſingle author. St. /renens, in his en [cuneate profeſſes to 
give you not merely his 0:7 ſentiments, but that of the aubole chriſtta 
aworld in his days; and yet by many © pang from his writings Pro- 
duced in this work, it appears how widely different was the 0kTH0- 
poxy of his times, from what goes by THAT NAME is our; and even 
his creed itſelf caſts no favourable aſpe& on thoſe app1T10NS, W . 
after times were made, and by the aſſiſtance of the /eculor arm on 
and eſtabliſhed. I had here thought to have inſerted it at large 3 
for brevity ſake muſt refer my readers to Ia EN. Ed. Grabe, p-45 if 
46, compared with PauLtanisTs, PRIMATIVENESS, and MonaRcHY 
the Univerſe. SEE JA 
Par'miTivexess. [of primitive] ſtate of being original, 2009." 
conformity to antiquity. See 8. in. cum Tryph. Ed. Steph. P. 
and Iren. Ed. Grabe. p. 375. Cc. of or of 
Par'mness [of prim] formality, affected niceneſs, demurenels © 
fectedneſs of looks, quaintneſs, affectedneſs in dreſs. * 
Prtmoor'nial, adj. [of primigniusz it ſhould therefore — 
ten primigenial] firſt- born, original, conſtituent, elemental. 
nial and ſimple bodies. Boyle. 1 
PRIMOOGETNITURE, Fr. [ primagenitara, It. and Sp. of * rſt. bon, 
primo and genitura, Lat.] the privilege or ſtate of being of 
ſeniority, elderſnip. By bis ſeniority and rim geuiturt. 
the Tongue, See FresT-20RN of every Creature. Pri- 
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Ubi, ad. Fe. [ primordiadis, from, primordium, Lat.] primi- 
Fu "gion, en from the beginning. Not primordial and immuta- 
n N Bay 1 3. $ LF l . 
ye mo all. (from the aj.) origin, firſt principle. The pri- 
mordials of the world are not mechanical. More. 75 


bx, ſubſt. a ſpecies of plum. 8 7 | 
3 adj. ¶ primondium, Lat.] original, exiſting from the 
bezinving. A ſrimordiate and ingenetable body. Boyle, 7 
Pano REG Dentes, Lat. [ with anatomiſts] the four foremoſt teeth in 


3 [of prima, the firſt, and r9/a, roſe, primula veris, Lat.] 1. 
An early ſpring - flower. 2. Primroſe is uſed by Shakeſpeare for gay or 
5 ua eris, Lat. [with botaniſts) the primroſe. 
pa, Mobile Ci. e. the firſt mover] in the Ptolemaic aſtronomy, 
is the th Or highelt ſphere of the heavens, whoſe center is that of the 
world, and in compariſon of which the earth is but a point; this is ſup- 
ſed to contain all other ſpheres within it, and to give motion to them, 
tucoing itſelf and them quite round in 24 hours ſpace. | | 
Prince, Fr. [privcipe, It, Sp. and Port, of princeps, Lat.] 1. One 
who governs a lace in chief, a ſovereign. 2. A perſon of rank next to a 
. 3- Ruler of whatever fex. Queen Elizabeth a prince adwirable 
above her ſex. Camden. 4. The ſon of a king, or one who is deſcen- 
ded from ſuch an one; the kinſman of a ſovereign. 5. Only the eldeſt 


ſon ; as the prince of Wales is in England. 6. The principal, chief, or 


moſt excellent perſon of any body of men ; as, Ariſtotle the prince of 
loſophers, the prince of learning. Peacham. | 
palxck, is alſo one who is a ſovereign in his own territorses, yet holds 
of ſome other as his ſuperior Lord, as the princes of Germany. 
To PRINCE, verb neut. to play the prince, to take ſtate. Shakeſpeare. 
Prince's Coronet, differs from others, in that it has croſſes and flowers 
raiſed on the circle, which no other can have. 1 
Prince's Feather, a flower, the herb amaranth. Ainſworth, _ 
Pxrncebom [of prince] the rank, eſtite or power of the prince, ſo- 
yereignty. Spenſer, | i 
Pr1/NCBLIKE, adj. [of prince and like] becoming a prince. Nothing 
princalihe. Shakeſpeare. . 3 
Pr1/NCELINESS [of princelide and neſs} princely quality. Toe 
Perr'NCELY, adj. [of prince] 1. Having the appearance of one high 
born, That young and princely gentleman. Shakeſpeare. 2. Having 
the rank of princes. Their princely birth. Shakeſpeare. 3. Becoming a 
prince. royal, grand, auguſt, Moſt princely gifts. Shakeſpeare. | 
Pri'NCELY, adv. [of prince] in a — manner. 5 
Prince'ss [ proxceye, Fr. prince peſſa, It. princeſa, Sp. and Port.] 1. A 
ſovereign lady, a woman having ſovereign — 2. A ſovereign 
lady of rank, next to that of a queen. 3. The daughter of a king, 
a prince s conſort. 22 5 | 
Prr'xciPaL, adj. Fr. | principale, It. of principalis, Lat.] 1. Princely ; 
aſenſe found only in Spenſer. 2. Chief, main, moſt neceſſary, or moſt 
conkiderable part of a thing, capital, eſſential. As touching principal 
matters. Hooker, CE Ds SY 
PrINC1PAL Point [in perſpective] that point where the principal ray 
falls upon the plane. | 
Princieal Poſts [in carpentry] the corner poſts, which are tenoned 
into the ground, plates below, and into the beams of the roof. 
PrinciPAL Ray ¶ in perſpective] is that which paſſes perpendicularly 
kom the ſpectator's eye to the perſpective plane. | | 
Pr1'nciPAL, ſubPt, Fr, [fromthe adj. principele, It.] 1. [In commerce} 
the firſt fund or ſum put by partners into common ſtock, 2. 
head, a chief, not a ſecond. Seconds in faction do many times, when 
ke faction ſubdivideth, prove principals. Bacon. 3. One primarily or 
originally engaged, not an acceſſary or auxiliary, We were not princi- 
jals but auxiharies in the war, Swift. 4. [Of a college, &c.] the 
lead, the chief perſon, the prefident, the governor. 5. The ſam of 
money borrowed or lent, diſtinct from the intereſt, We have no other 
means for paying off the principal. Swift. 
Paaxciea'LiTiEs [in theology] one of the orders of angels. 
Prunciea"LITY {proncipawte, principante, Fr. printipato, It. of princi- 
tdlitas, Lat.] 1. Sovereignty ſupremes power, the dominion of a prince. 
Al ather abſolute power of principality he had. Spen/. 2. A prince, one 
mveſted with lovereignty. (ifroch of principalilies the prime. Malton. 
3. The country which gives title to a prince ; as, the principality of 
Wales. 4. Superiarity, predominance. Having the prerogative and 
- ty above every thing. Taylor. | 
Pr1'sciPaLLY, chiefly, in the firlt place, above all. | | 
Par'xciPaLNESs [of principal] the Kate of being principal, or chief. 
Perla, Lat. priaciples, elements. | 
Pauncieia'TION { proncipium, Lat.] analyſis into conſtituent or elemen- 
Parts; a word not received. Baca. 1 
RINCIPLE ¶ principe, Fr. principio, It. of principium, Lat.) 1. The 
inſt cauſe of the being or production of any thing, original cauſe. 2. 
Being productive of other beings, operative cauſe The ſoul of man is 
an active principle, and will be employed. Jiliutſon. 3. Element, con- 
ituent part, primordial ſubſtance. Watts. 4. Ground of action. Some 
2 principle of action, working equally with all men. Addiſan. 5. 
W tal truth, arſt poſition from which others are deduced, an 
inducement, or motive, a maxim, or undoubted truth. Principles uni- 
"eaally agreed upon. Hooker. G. A good practical rule of action, tenet 
W-Which morality is founded; in which ſenſe a perſon, may be ſaid to 
LE principles, when he acts according to the known rules of 


19 Parncters, werb ad. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To eſtabliſh in any 
Jar 49.imprefs with any tenet good or ill. Princpled with an opinion. 
, 2. Jo eſtabliſh firmly in the mind. For the forſeiting their 

F; Or princ:pling their teligion. Locle. wang 

% PRINGRPLE, a ching that is ſelf-evident, and is, as it were, na- 
Y Known 3 aa, that nothing. can exiſt and not exiſt at the ſame time, 

Pa whole is greater than a part, 3c. See PNEUMATOMACHI. 
3 [in arts and ſciences] the firſt grounds and rules of them; 

Þ iſe elements and rudiments. 
—— (in chemiſtry] are ſive of mixed natural bodies; as 

— or water, mercury or ſpirit, ſulphur or oil, ſalt and earn. 
m. (wich machematicians] are definitions, axioms, and poſ- 


PanciLes [with moraliſts are maxims or undocbted uuthöe 3, alſo 
Nmaf vel: roles of ation, as a man who aQs according to the, known 
| hgion.avd morality, is ſaid-go be A man of ptinciple. 


P R I 


ene PrINCIPL ES [with chemiſts], ſpirit, oil, and. ſalt. 
ſive PRINCLELES, water and earth. Gu 
Pr1'ncock, or PR1'Ncox, ſub/?. [from print or grimcoct, perhaps prac: 
cox, ox praecoguum, ingeniun, Lat.) Veet man of wit, but vain withal, 
a coxcomb, a pert young fellow. You are a princoct, go. Shakeſpeore. | 
To Pa Ixx up, verb neut. [pronken, Du.] to prank, to deck for ſhow; 
to dreſs up nicely, or in their beſt cloaths (© 
Fo Pair, verb af. [prunten, Du. empeint, imprimer, Fr.] 1. To 
mark by preſſing any thing upon another. 2. To impreſs any thing, 
ſo as to leave its form, 3. To, form by impreflion. Nor print any 
marks upon you. Leviticus. 4. To impreſs words or make books, not 
by the pen, but the preſs. With the printed names to them. Locke. 
To Print, verb neut. to publiſh a book. From the moment he 
prints, he muſt expect to hear no more truth. Pope. n 
PaINT, ſabſt. [empreinte, Fr.] 1. Mark or form made by impreſſion, 
2. That which being impreſſed leaves its form. 3. Pictures cut in w 90 
or copper to be impreſſed on paper. 4. Picture made by impreſſion. 
The prints which we ſee of antiquities may contribute to form our genius, 


Dryden. 5. The form, ſize, arrangement, or other qualities of the typed vb 
en. 


uſed in printing books. She read her maker in a fairer print. Dry 


6. The ſtate of being publiſhed by the printer. Appearance in print. 


Addiſon. 7. Single ſheet printed and fold. The prints about three 
days after were filled with the ſame terms. Addiſon, 8. Formal method. 
Not deſigned to have his maid lay all things in print. Locke. = ay 
PRINTER. 1. A perſon who prints, and takes impreſſions from move- 
able characters ranged in order, or plates engraved y means of a preſs, 
ink, Sc. 2. One that ſtains linen; as, a callico printer, 8 

PRINTIN o, the art of printing has been uſed 1 the Chineſe, muck 
more antietnly than the Europeans; but theirs ſeems to have been by 
immoveable characters only, cut in wood, as now we print papers for 
rooms; but the art of printing wich moveable ypes is ſaid to haye 
been invented by Lawrence Coſter of Haerlem in Holland; others ſay, 
by John Gottenburgh of Germany: It was brought into England by 
Caxton and Turner, whom king Henry VI. ſent to learn it. One of 
the firſt printed books, now extant, is Tully's Offices, printed in the 
year 1465, and kept in the Bodleian library at Oxford, ; 

PRI'NTLEsS, adj. [of print] that which leaves no impreſſion. My 

printleſs feet. Milton. 1 
PRI OR, adi. [| pricr, Lat.] former, that is before ſomething elſe. We 
have a prior and ſuperior obligation to the commands of Chrift. Rogers. 

PR1'oR, Aub. Sp. [prieur, Fr. priore, It.] 1. The head of a priory, 

or convent of monks, inferior in dignity to an abbot. 2. Prior is ſuch 
a perſon, as in ſome churches preſides over others in the ſame churches. 
„ | | 
Pr1o'REss [of prior] 1. A lady ſuperior of a conyent of nuns. 2. A 
nun next in dignity to an abbeſs. h „ TER 
PRTLORIT Y [ priorita, It. prioridad, Sp. of prioritas, Lat.] Rate of be- 
ing firſt in rank, order, or dignity, precedence in time, the ſtate of be- 
ing firſt. Priority of birth. Hayward. | „ 

PRIoRITY [in law] is an antiquity of tenure, compared with another 
leſs antient. | | | | 

Pr1oRsR1P [of prior] the office or dignity of a prior. ; 

PRI“ OR [of prior; prieure, Fr. priorata, It. prioria, Sp.] 1. A ſocict 
of religious perſons, under the government of a prior or prioreſs, a con- 
vent in dignity, below an abbey. 2. Priories are the churches which 
are given to priors in titulum, or by way of title. Hife. 

Per'sace [in law] that ſhare which belongs to the king or admiral, 
out 4 ſuch merchandizes as are taken at fea as lawful prize, an is uſually 
al art, 

Pa = o [of wines, now called butlerage] a cuſtom whereby the king 
challenges, out of every ſhip laden with wine, containing 20 tuns, 7 
leſs than 42 tuns of wine, the one before and the other behind the maſt, 
at his own price, which is 20s. per tun. | | | 

Pzr4sC1'LLIANASTS, followers of Priſcilian a Spaniard ; a ſect which 
aroſe, according to Ti/lemont, A.C. 379. St. Jerome, in his book of il- 
luſtrious men, = « that by means of the faction of Idaceus and 1thas 
cius, Priſcillian had been put to death at Trewes ; that to that day he was 
accuſed by ſome as having been of the Gnaſlic hereſy ; whilſt others de- 
fended him, ſaying, that he did not hold the opinions, which had been 
imputed to him.” Ir is true in another work, writ about the year 415, 
he ſays, ** that Priſcillian had heen condemned by the civil /werd, and 
by the authority [or judgment] of the whole world,” Which incon- 

ſiſtency led father 2ze/ne/ to ſuppoſe, the former teſtimony to be an in- 
terpolation. To which Dupin well anſwers : © That conjecture, tho 
unſupported by any manuſcript, might have been of ſome moment, if jt 
were not well known, that —— has oftentimes ſpoke very differently 
of one and the ſame perſan.” And Dr. Larduer (to whom we are in- 
debted for theſe remarks) adds, that in his judgment, the true ſtate of 
the caſe is this, © that in the book of z//ufiriovs men, St. Jerome writes 
with the calungſi of an bifforian : In the other he is our or HUMOUR, 
and writes in the HEAT of CONTROVERSY.” Creaibility of the poſp 
hitory, Vol. 9. p. 319, 320. A good hint this, and which ſhould he 
kept in view ; when converſant, not only with St. Jerome, but alſo with 
our church-auriters in general !——And accordingly the Doctor has been 
at ſome pains to wipe off ſeveral YA caſt upon this ſect, and tells 
us, p. 331, and 337, that pope Leo in his letter charges them with Sa- 
belliani/m, and yet preſently afterwards [by a ſtrange kind of ſelf-contra- 
dition] would make us believe, that they agreed with the Artant; that 
they believed the pre-exi/tence of human ſouls (which they ſuppoſed to be 
conjubfiantial to the deity) and that they had /izned in heaven, before they 
were ſent down into bodies.” The Doctor adds, p. 335, © that ary 
other opinions are 2aputed to. them : whether rightly or not, cannot b 
certainly ſaid, as we have none of ther writings ; and what their enemyes 
ſay, is not eaſy to be underſtood.“ Though he ſeems, p. 349, to allow, 
they had a diſadvantageous opinion of marriage, with ſome rules of digt, 
not founded in reaſon or {cripture ; and were irregular in Faffing, when 
other chriſtians feaſted,-—But as to the charge of oBscgne doctrines 
and LEWD PRACT.ACES, he lays, 4 ſo far as we are able to judge upon 
the evidence that has been produced, they rather appear to have made 
high pretenſions to ſanclity and parity, and to have PRACTISED c 
avartifications.” See Hiksou, Dona risrs, CELICOLL, DEMONSTRA- 
io a poſteriori, &c. 1 
Nan [ pri/me, Fr. priſma, Lat. of wpiopa, Gr. in optics] is a glaſs 
bounded with two equal and parallel rmangular ends, and, three plane 
and well poliſhed ſides, which, meet.in.three parallel lines, running from 
the three angles of one end 10 thoſe of the other, and is uſed to_make 
renn 
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experiments about * and colours, for the rays of the ſun falling upon 
it, at a certain angle, tranſmit, thro" it, a ſpectrum or appearance 
coloured like the rainbow. _ | IT CINE LE 
Triangular Pr1$M, a priſm, the two oppoſite baſes of which are trian- 
gles alike, parallel and equal. | eee 
PRISMA Tic, or PRISMA'TICAL, adj, [priſmatique, Fr.] formed like 
a priſm, . pertaining to priſms. g 3 ; 
Pr1sMa'TICALLY, adv. [of priſmatical] in the form of a priſm, 
Priſmatically figured. Boyle. | 
RISMO1'D fof Spich and ues, Gr. form] a ſolid etrical figure 
bounded by ſeveral planes, the baſes of which are right angled parallelo- 
grams, parallel and alike fituated, a body approaching to the form of a 
riſm. | 
; Px1'son, Fr. [prigione, It. prifion, Sp. prizam, Port.] a gaol or jail, a 
ftrong hold in which perſons are confined. = | 
Pr1'soN-BasE, ſub/t. a kind of rural play commonly called pri/on-bars. 
Prr'sontr | priſennier, Fr. prigiomiere, It. prifienero, Sp.] 1. One im- 
priſoned, one who is confined in hold. 2. A capture, one taken by the 
enemy. 3. One under an arreſt. | t ; 
 Pr1's0N-HousE [of priſen and houſe] gaol, hold where one is con- 
fined. 
Paso [of priſon] confinement, impriſonment, captivity. 
PxTSsTINE, adj. [ Priſtino, It. of priſtinus, Lat.] firft, ancient, original. 
Reſtored to its priſtine conſtitution. Newton, 


* PRrI'THEE, a familiar corruption of pray thee, or I pray thee, which 


ſome of the tragic writers have injudiciouſly uſed. Johnſon. 


Px1'TTLE PRATTLE [prob. of praten, Du. to prate] ſuperfluous and 


inſignificant talk, a reduplication of prattle. 
Pr1'vacy. 1. State of being ſecret, ſecrecy. 2. Retirement, retreat. 
. [Privaute, Fr.] great familiarity, privity, joint knowledge. Privacy 
in this ſenſe is improper. To hearken to any compoſition without y our 
privacy. Arbutbnot. 4. Taciturnity. Ainſworth, 
PIvA po, Sp. a ſecret or intimate friend, With ſome privado of 
her own. Bacon. F 
PRIVATE [prive, Fr. privato, It. priwado, Sp. and Port. of priwatus, 
Lat.] 1. Concealed, ſecret, not open. 2. Alone, not accompanied. 


3. Being upon the ſame terms with the reſt of the community, particu- 


lar. Oppoted'to public. 4. Particular, not relating to the public. 5. 


In private, ſecretly, not publicly, not openly. In private grieve. Gran- 


ville. | 
PRIVATE, ſub. a ſecret —_ WIT ME OR.” 
PrIvaTEE'R, a ſhip fitted out by one or more private perſons with a 
licence from the prince or ſtate, to make prize of an enemy's thip and 
goods. 


TO PxrivaTEr's, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to fit out ſhips againſt 


enemies, at the charge of private perſons. This ſeems to be the only 
form in which the verb is uſed; as, they went a privateering. 

PRIVAT EE RING, part. adj, ſailing in a privatcer in order to take ene: 
mies ſhips. | h 
* Pri'varEry, ado. [of private] ſecretly, not openly. 

Pr1'vaTENEess [of private) 1. The fate of a man in the ſame rank 
with the reſt of the community. 2. Secrecy, privacy. 3. Obſurity, re- 
tirement. A refolved privateneſs, where he bent his mind to a retired 
courſe. Motten. 3 | 

PRIVA“TIOx, Fr. [privazione, It. privacier, Sp. of privatio, Lat.] 1. 
Removal or deſtruction of any thing or quality. A privatzon is the ab- 
ſence of what does naturally belong to the thing. Wattt, 2. The act of 


the mind, by which, in conſidering a ſubject, we ſeparate it from any 


thing appendant. This is more uſually called abſtraction. 3. The act 
of depriving or degrading trom rank or office. 4. Want, lack, or being 
Wer EE | 
' PxrivaTron [in the canon law ſenſe] is when a biſhop or parſon is by 
any act, deprived of his biſnopric, church or benefice. | 

PR IVvATIox [in metaphyſics] is the want or abſence of ſome natural 


perfeclion, from a ſubject capable to receive it, in which ſubject, it ei- 


ther was before, or at leaſt ought to have been. 
Partial PxivAr io [in metaphyſics] is only in ſome particular re- 
8520 and relates principally to its perfect actions, or ſome degree of 
them. as when a perſon ſhuts his eyes, or is purblind. 
Per'vative, adj. | privatif, Fr. privativo, It. and Sp. of privativus, 
Lat.] cauſing privation of any thing, conſiſting in the abſence of ſome- 


thing not poſitive. Privative is in things what negative is in propoſi- 


mould be preſent. 


tions. See Pos1Tive, and AUTOTHE1sM, compared. 

Priva"rive, ſub/t. that of which the eſſence is tne abſence of ſome- 
thing, as ſilence is only the abſence of ſound. | 

PRIvVaTIVELY, adv. [of privative] by the abſence of ſomething ne- 
ceſſary to be preſent, negatively, not poſitively. 

Pr1'vaTENESs [of private] notation of abſence of ſomething that 


 Pr1'ver, a fort of ever-green ſhrub. It is diſtinguiſhed from the 
phyllyrea by the leaves being placed alternately upon the branches; 
W 844 chaſe of the phillyrea are produced by pairs oppoſite to each 
other. bir | 
Per'vies i» Blocd [in law] thoſe that are linked in conſanguinity. 
PRIVIESs in Repreſentation, ſuch as the executors or adminiftrators to a 


a party deceaſed. | 


Priviss in Fflate [a law term} are he in reverſion and he in remain. 
der, when land is given to one for life, and to another in fee; for that 
their eſtates ate created both at one time, 

Palviks in Tenure, as the lord of the manor, by eſcheat, when the 
land falls to the lord for want of heirs. 
 Par'viteGe, Fr. [privilegio, It. and Sp. of privilegium, Lat.) 1. A 


* peculiar advantage over others. 2. Immunity, public right. 


Privrr.eGe [in law] is a ſpecial grant or favour,” whereby either a 


© private perſon, or particular corporation, is freed from the rigour of the 
common law. | 


PrIviLEGE Real, is a privilege allowed to any place, as to the univer- 


| fities, that none may be called to Weſtminſter-Hall upon any contract or 


1 


agreement made within their own 3 or be ſued in other courts, 


PRIviLEOEH Perſonal, is a privilege allowed to any perſon againſt or 


beyond the courſe of common law; as, a member of parliament may not 


be arreſted, nor any of his ſervants, during the ſeſſion or fitting of the 


' parliament, 
© _ PriviLece [in commerce] js a permiſſion from a prince or magiſtrate, 
to make and ſell a fort of merchandize ; or to engage in a ſort of com 


merce, either excluſive of others, or in'concurrence with them. 


C- * 


To Pr1'viLeGE, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To inveſt with immu- 


| ledge of, conſciouſneſs, private concurrence. Done with 


PRO 
nities, to grant a privilege. 2. To exempt from cenſure or 8 
— place. Sidney. 3. To exempt from paying tax or . 
any things are by our laws privileg'd from tythes. Hal. po. 
PRTVILBOED Perſon, one who has the benefit of, or enjoys ſome 
ticular privilege. | | Par. 
PRIVIL x, adv. [of privy] privately, ſecretly, | 
Parr'vir1Es, in the pur. the privy or ſecret parts of a human 
Pr1'viry [privaute; Fr.] 1. Private communication, Private know 
2. An intimate freedom or private familiarity be ah 


wity. Hooker. 4 
een 


two perſons. 
Privity ſin law] a private familiarity or inward relati 


there be a lord and tenant, and the latter holds of the former þ * if 
ſervices; there is a privity between them in reſpect to the ne. ag 


PR ITV, adj. [prive, Fr.] 1. Acquainted with, conſci 
admitted to pariipario of vated ge. Privy to ſuch ws — 5 
2. Private, not public, aſſigned to ſecret uſes. The privy coffer v; t. 
ſtate. Shakepeare. 3. Secret, clandeſtine. He took advantage bg 
night for ſuch privy attempts. 2 Maccabees. 4. Secret, - 1 the 
Their privy chamber. Ezekiel. 5. Admitted to ſecrets of fas: 4 
privy be ogy 1k an br | . A 

Privy, ſubft. [prive, Fr. privato, It. privada, Sp. and Port 
tus, ſc. locus, Lat.] a houſe of office, a place of N 5 al 
houſe. bi | 797 5 12 

Pr1yy [in law] one who is a partaker of, or that has an intereg 
any action or thing. ©" hex 

Privy Seal, is a ſeal that the king firſt ſets to ſuch grants a 
great ſeal of England, and is ſometimes uſed in matters of 
quence, | | 97175 

Lord Pr1vy Seal, is the fifth great officer of the crown, thro' whoſ 
hands paſs charters and grants ot the king; all pardons, Ce. that 10 
the great ſeal. He is a member of the council. e 

PRIWEN, the name of king Arthur's privy ſeal, on which the y; in 
Mary was engraved. 'V 

To PaTZE, verb act. [priſer, Fr. apreciar, Sp. apprecio, Lat.] 1. To 
value, rate, or ſet a certam price upon. 2. To eſteem or make account 
of, to value highly. Ihe ancients only, or the moderns prixe. Pre. 

Pr1zE, ſalſt. (priſe, Fr. preſa, It. in the firſt ſenſe] 1. That which i: 
taken by adventure, plunder, any kind of booty. 2. A benefit-ticket 
in a lottery. 3. A reward propoſed for a perſon who ſhall do any thin 
beſt, a reward gained by conteſt with competitors. 4. A reward gained 
by any performance. Fame is the trumpet, but your ſmile the prize, 
Dryden. 5. A trial of {kil} at ſword- playing. | 

Pr1'zer [of prize; priſeur, Fr.] he that values or rates. ; 

Pri'zE-FIGHTER [of prize and fighter) one that fights publickly for a 
reward. = 

Pao, a Latin prepoſition ſignifying for, in defence, or in reſpect of 
thing; alſo before, whether in time or place. 

Pro and Con, for pro and contra, for and againſt. | 

ProBa'B1L1sTs, a ſe& among the Roman catholics, who adhere to 
the doctrine of probable opinions. | 

- PRoBaBI'LITY [probabilite, Fr. probabilita, It. probabilidad, Sp. pro. 


8 Paſs the 
leſs conſe. 


babilitas, Lat.] likelihood, appearance of truth. It is leſs than mo- 


ral certainty. 


Poetical PROBABILITY, is the appearance of truth in the fable or aflion | 


of a poem. See Epic Poem, and DRAMA, compared. 

Peo'BABLE, Fr. and Sp. {probatile, It. of probabilis, Lat.] likely, or 
like to be, having more evidence than the contrary. 
 PrRo'BaBLY, adv, [of probable} likely, in all hkelihood. What may 
poſſibly, and what may Pony be done. L'Eftrange. 


\ PRo'BaT, or PRo'BaTE [0 


by the oath of the executor, or with witneſſes alſo to avoid debates. 
ProBa'T10N, Fr. [provazione, It. of probatio, Lat.] 1. Proof, evi- 
dence, teſtimony. 2. The act of proving by ratiocination or teſtimony. 
3. [ Probation, Fr.] examination. 4. Trial, Much will be left to the 
experience and probation whereunto indication cannot reach. Bacon. 4- 
In the univerſity] the trial of a ſtudent about to take his degrees. ;. 


[In a monaſtic ſenſe] a time of trial, or the year of noviciate, which 2 


religious perſon muſt paſs in a convent to prove his virtue, and whe 


he can bear the ſeverity of the rules. In your days of probation. Swift. | 


PROBATIONARY, adj. [of probation] pertaining to probation or tr, 
ſerving for trial. See GNS ies and Manicyz ans, compared. 
PaOBATTION ER [of probation] 1. One that is upon trial or examini- 
tion. 2. A ſcholar, a novice who undergoes a probation at the univer- 
ſity. 3. (ANG the preſbyterians] one who is licenſed by the preſby- 
tery to preach, which is uſually done a year before ordination. 
ProBA'T1ONERSHIP [of probation] the ſtate of bio a probatione, 
28 Suitable to that ſtate of mediocrity probationer/hi) 
Locke. | | 
ProRa'TOR [in law] an approver, an accuſer, one who undertake 
to proves a crime charged upon another ; probably an accomplice y ; 
felony ; who having proved the charge againſt another, as princp if 
acceſſary, either by duel or trial by his country, was pardon for 
and members, but puniſhed with tranſportation. 8 
Pro'BATORY [protatorius, fom probe, Lat. to prove] that proveth e 
trieth, ſerving for trial. | | F 
ProBa'Tum EV, Lat. [i. e. it is proved or tried] a term m_ 
ſubjoined to a receipt, for the cure of ſome diſeaſe. Take my ® nw 
probatam eft, Prior. 8 
ProBE [of probo, Lat. to try] a ſurgeon's inſtrument to ſound 2 * 
amine the circumſtances or depth of wounds, ulcers, and other _ 2 
To Prone, verb at. [of probe, Lat. to try} to ſearch the depth, 
of a'wound, with an tuſtrament called a probe. wound 
Pro'BE-sC1S50Rs [of probe and ſciſſors] ſeiſſars uſed to open a 
of which the blade thruſt into the orifice has a button at the end. * 
Pao [probite, Fr. probita, It. probidad, Sp. of probitas, 4 gz 
22 integrity, veracity, honeſty. And white. rob d pr ty 
pleats the choir. Table of Cents. 


propoſition expreſling ſome natural effect, in order to 2 

1 cauſe, a queſtion propoſed. | ; ich requite 

 _ PRro'mLEM ſin algebra] is a queſton or propoſition, w_ od of 
ſome unknown truth to be inveſtigated and diſcovered, and the 

- 

1 


the diſcovery demonſtrated. 
and more immediately relates to practical than ſpeculative being 


ery 0 


ProBL. EM [in geometry] is that which propoſes ſomething to be 


probatum, Lat.] the proof of wills and tel. 
taments of perſons deceaſed in the ſpiritual court, either in common form | 


8 f Gr. a 
Pro'BLEM | probleme, Fr. problema, It. and Lat. 2 J is 
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e to be performed by ſome known rules, without regard to their in- 

being or demonſtrations; as to divide a line, conſtruct an angle, Wc. 

—_— ſin logic] a doubtful queſtion, or a propoſition, that nei- 
Fre, bſolutely true nor falſe, but which is probable on both 


ears à a p : A « 
rg may be aſlerted either in the affirmative or negative, with 
ll 


equi aki [with mathematicians] is ſuch an one as is capable 
a_— number of different ſolutions, ſo that the point which is to 
1 ye the problem, may be indifferently taken, within a certain extent, 
reſo = where in ſuch a line, or within ſuch a plane, figure, &c. which 
; Ed a geometrical place. It is alſo called an indeterminate pro. 
13 
1 ProBLEM [with mathematicians] is one which can't be geome- 
ea ſolved, but by the interſection of a circle, and a conic ſection, or 
bike interſection ot two other conic ſections beſides the circle. ; 
: Delac PrOBLEM, the doubling of a cube; ſo called on this account, 
mat when the people of Delos conſulted the oracle, for a remedy againſt 
he plague, the anſwer was, that the plague ſhould ceaſe, when the altar 
" polo, which was in the form of a cube, ſhould be doubled. 
PRoBLEMA'TICAL [problematique, Fr. problematico, It. and Sp. proble- 
maticus, Lat. of mpoBnpaTin©r, Gr.] pertaining to a problem, uncer- 
tin, unſettled, diſputable. A point problematical. Boyle. 
PROBLEMA'TICAL Reſolution [with algebraiſts] a method of ſolving 
4ificult queſtions by certain rules, called the carons, FT. 
PROBLEMA'TICALLY, adv. [of problematical] uncertainly, in a pro- 
blematical manner. N | | | 
PRo'BOLE [agoboAn. Gr.] the proceſs of a bone, | | 
ProBOLE [in divinity] is that kind of production, where the thing pro- 
duced is ſuppoſed to have been contained /emzinally at leaft (before its 
production) within the ſubſlance of that thing which produces it. As in 
the proceſs of a bone, ſuppoſing it to grow out of the main body of the 
hone; or, more ſtrictly ſpeaking, as when VEGETABLES ca forth (for 
ſuch is the proper 1mport of the Greek word) their branches, leaves and 
fait, See Luke, c. 21. v. 29, 30. Such was that kind of production, 
which, in oppoſition to the old Ge, and Falentinians, St. Irenæus 10 
ofren combats in his writings ; but which in proceſs of time Montanus, 
aud his diſciple Tertullian revived. And tho' St. Lenæus has left it un- 
determined whether the Valentinians joined to their probule the idea of 


cnfubſtantiality (as appears, I think, from his whole reaſoning. EA. 


Grabe, p. 147, 148, 149) yet 'tis very remarkable, that Candidus the Va- 
jntinian, in his diſpute with St. Origen, maintained it; and no wonder 
he ſhould, fince in truth it grew out of his ſcheme; while St. Origen op- 
ſed it. Nor was St. Origen ſingular in this. The whole council of 
{ntioch did the ſame. And accordingly we find that when this article of 
crſubſtantiality was firſt inſerted into the creed, it was objected that this 
very council (a council of great repute, a council whole orthodoxy was on 
al fides acknowledged, and which was held long before that of Nzce) 
had rejected it; as appears by the joint confeſſion of St. Baſl, and 4tha- 
nakus himſelf. 4thana/. de Synodis Ed. Paris, p. 919 and 926 compared. 
St. Athanaſius indeed endeavours to get over the difficulty; but as he con- 
feſſes that he had not the council's letter by him, I inter the ſolution he 
gives to be a mere conjecture of his own; nor indeed does it ſquare with 
the point in debate, 'The truth of the caſe feems to have been this ; 
Paulus of Samaſata, when finding the council affirmed (in oppoſition to 
all his ſubterfuges and evaſions) Cyriſt to be a God, not by mere fore- 
iuauledze or predeltination ; (much leſs as being the anſubſtantial reaſon of 
God the Father) but 201 xa+ vrogaceu Ot», 1. e. Godin egffence and hy- 
foſafis; he threw this objection in their way; that if ſo, they muſt make 
him con/ubfantial to the Father. But this charge the council diſowned ; 
as well ſhe might. For tis one thing to affirm, that Chriſt is a God in 
virtue of his ie production beſors the ages, a God originally ſo, and 
as poſſeſſed of his own proper eſſence, and real ſubfantial exiſlence; and 
another thing to affirm that he is of a ſubſtance (ſtrictly ſpeaking) the 
lame in kind [or ſpecies] with the UNBEGOTTEN and SELF-EXISTENT 
being. See PavLianists, Gwnosrics, Homoustans, BecorTex, Ni- 
INE Council, IsochRONAL, and MEDiaTE Agency compared. | 
ProBO'sC18, Lat. a ſnout, the trunk of an elephant; it is uſed alſo for 
5 fame part in every creature that bears any reſemblance thereunto. 
Miſton. ö | | 
PrRoca'cious, adj. [Zrocacis, gen. of procax, Lat.] petulant, looſe. 
Proca'ciTY [procacitas, Lat.] ſaucineſs, malipertneſs, petulance. 
PROCATA'RCTIC, adj, [ TeoxaTarerTN®», of TEeOKATHEX WOK), Gr. to 
begin before. See ProcaTarx1s] which fore-goes or gives beginning 
to another, or which is externally impulſive to action; antecedent. 
PROCATARCTIC Cauſe [of TLOXATHENOGth, Gr. to go before] the firſt 
or beginning cauſe of a diſeaſe, which co- operates with others that fol- 
low; as a violent fit of paſſion, or an exceſſive heat in the air, which 
may corrupt or breed ill juice in the blood, and fo cauſe a fever. 
Procyra'nxis, fubſt. [meoxaragts, Gr.] Procatarxis is the immediate 
cauſe of a diſeaſe, which co-operates with others that predz/poſed, or 
Prepared the body for it; as a very hot azr or c/imate ſhall bring on a 
ever in a 6:{;ous conſtitution ; where the bi/icus conſtitution is the prediſ- 
frrent cauſe, and the hot air or climate the immediate or procatartic cauſe. 
NePrepigeoneNt. 


ROCE DURE, Fr, (procedere, It. in law] 1. A courſe of pleadings. 
2. Manner of proceeding, management, conduct in general, This is 
me true procedure of conſcience. South. 3. Art of proceeding, pro- 
vrels, operation, proceſs. 4. Produce, thing produced. Earth and the 
Procedures of earth. Bacon, | 
. 0 Procee'p, verb neut. [proceder, F. and Sp. Procedere, It. of 2 
deb, Lat.] 1. To come from or be derived, to ſpring, or have its riſe from 
7 generation, to be propagated. From my loins thou ſhalt proceed. 
ton. 2. To go forward, to tend to the end deſigned. When they 
8 not, they go backward. B. Jobnſon. 3. Lo paſs from one 
ng or place to another. 4. To come forth from a place or a ſender. 
; Pctedes forth and came from God. S7. John. 5. To.go or march 
, 07 A Clear ſtage for his mule to proceed in. Anonymous. 6. To 
nd uo iſe, to be che effect of, 10 be produced from. 7. To proſe- 
wel, 70 deſign. 8. Jo be tranſacted or carried on. 9. To make pro- 
3 0 0 advance, 10. To carry on juridical proceſs. 11. To tranſ- 
& act, to carry on any affair methodically. 12, To take effect, to 
Re courſe. This rule only proceeds and takes place. Ay/ife. 
ED, ſub. [from the verb; with merchants] that which ariſes 
4 ing ; as, the ncat proceed. Not an elegant word, tho' much 
55 aw and mercantile writings. 
el. ons (of proceed] one who makes progreſs, one who goes 
9 77, 


P R O 


Proctr'ping, part. act. of proceed, which fee. {procedens, Lat] com. 
ing from, having its ſpring or riſe from; going forward, &c. i 
ROCEE DING, /ubſt. [of proceed; procede, Fr.] 1. Aa matter carried on 
or managed ; particularly legal procedure. 2. Progreſs from one thing 
to another, tranſaction, ſeries of conduct. | 
Procst'LLOus [procelloſus, Lat:] tempeſtuous, ſtormy. 99 
PRoOCELEU'SMATIC Foot {in grammar] a foot conſiſting of four ſhort 
ſyllables ; as pelagrus. bs -af | "i 
PROCE'PT10N [proceptzo, of pro, before, and capio, Lat. to take] pre. oe- 
eupation, act of taking ſomething ſooner than another. An obſolete word. 
Proce'riTyY [proceritas, from procerus, Lat. tall] tallneſs, height 
8 5 of ſtature. Addiſon, | 
RO'CERS [with glaſs-makers] certain irons hooked at the ends 
Pao“ oss [procez, Fr. proceſſo, It. and Sp. of proceſſus, Lat.] 1. The 
act of going forward, tendency, progreſſive courſe. 2. Regular and 
gradual progreſs. 3, Courſe, continual flux or paſſage. In long pro- 
ceſs of time. Hale. 4. A ſeries or order of things. 5. [In anatomy] 
the knob or. part of a bone that bunches out. 6. [With chemiſts] he 
whole exact courſe of any operation or experiment, methodical ma- 
nagement of any thing. Chemical proceſſes. Boyle. 7. [In law] that 
by which a man is called into any court. 8. [In law] in its general 


ſenſe, is uſed for all the proceedings in any cauſe or action, real or per- 


8 civil or criminal, from the original writ to the end, eourſe of 
aw. 

Proce'ss10n, Fr. and Sp. [proceſſione, It. procefſio, Lat.] 1. A train 
marching in ceremonious order. 2. [With the Roman Catholics] a ſo- 
lemn march of the clergy and people, in their ornamental habits, with 
muſic, &c., X | | 

PROCESS1ON [in Rogation week] a viſitation of the hounds of a pariſh, 
performed by the miniſter, pariſh officers, and children. | 

PRocksstox [in theology] a term uſed to ſignify the manner wherein 
the Holy Spirit is conceived toſiſſue from theF at herand the Son. But, 
N. B. This uſe of the term is as late as the latter part of the 4th cen- 
tury. See Macepoxtians, GrosTs, and ELcESAIT, compared. 

To ProcEsSION, verb neut. [fiom the ſubſt.] to go in proceſſion, A 
low word. | | | Ae | 
ProcE's510NAL, adj. [of proceſſion] pertaining to a proceſſion. 
Proce'sSIONARY, @dj. [of proceſſion} conſiſting in proceſnon. 
Proct'ssus | proceſſum, ſup. of procedo, Lat. to ſtart out; in anatomy] 
a proceſs or protuberance, as in a bone. 

Processus Ciliaris [in anatomy] the muſcular filaments in the eye, 
whereby the pupil 1s dilated and contracted. 


| Processvs Peritonæi [in anatomy] two pipes or canals on each ſide 


the os pubis, which reach to the ſktn of the ſcrotum, thro' the holes of 
the tendons of the oblique and tranſverſe muſcles. 


Processus Styliformis [in anatomy] a ſort of outward proceſs or 


knob of the bones of the temples, ſlender and long, having the horn of 
the bone hyoides' tied to it. 

PRocessus Zygomaticus [in anatomy] an external proceſs of the 
bones of the temples, which runs forwards and joins with the bone of the 
upper jaw, from the juncture of which is formed the bridge called zygo- 
ma, reaching from the eye to the ear. | 

Procuer'N Amy Fr. [i. e. friend next of kin; in common law] fig- 
nifies one, who being next a-kin to a child in his nonage, is allowed to 
manage his affairs, &c. | 
 PRockRo'N15M [prochroniſmus, Lat. of NN Eν˖ꝛp, Gr.] an error 
in chronology, a ſetting down or dating things before they really hap- 
pened. See ANACHRONISM. | | 

PrRo'CIDENCE [ procidentta, Lat.] a falling down of a thing out of its 
place, dependence below its natural place. ; ö 

ProCiDE'NTIA Ani, Lat. {with ſurgeons] a falling out of the inte- 
ſtinum rectum through the fundament, occafioned by a too great looſe- 
neſs. | 

ProciDe'nTi1a Uteri, Lat. [in ſurgery] a relaxing or looſening of 
the internal tunic of the vagina, or neck of the uterus. 

Pro'ciNCT, adj. [procinto, It. of procinctus, Lat.] ready at hand, com- 
pletely prepared. | 

PRocixer, ah. [procinus, Lat.] complete preparation, preparation 
brought to the point of action. War he perceiv'd, war in procin, 
Milton. | | e 

To PROcLAL'u, verb act. [proclamer, Fr. proclamare, It. of proclano, 
Lat.] 1. To publiſh with a loud voice, to tell openly. 2. To declare with 
ſolemnity, to promulgate by a legal declaration. 3. To outlaw by 
public denunciation. I hear'd myſelf proclaimed. Shakeſpeare. 

PRoCLal MER [of proclaim; proclamatere, It. of proclamater, Lat.] one 
who makes proclamation or publiſhes by authority. 

PROCLai'minG [proclamans, Lat.] a making known publickly. 

PRoCLAMA'T10N, Fr. [proclamazione, It. of proclamatio, Lat.] 1. A 

ublic notice given by authority, a publiſhing by ſound of trumpet, or 
beat of drum. 2. A declaration or order iſſued out by the king to give 
notice to his ſubjects of ſuch matters as he thinks fit. 

PROCLAMAT10N of @ Fine [in law] is a notice openly and ſolemnly 
given thereof at all the aſſizes held in the county, within one year after 
the engroſſing it. ; : ; | 

PROCLAMATION of Exigents, an awarding an exigent in order to an 
outlawry ; a writ of proclamation iſſues to the ſheriff of the county where 
the party dwells, to make three proclamations for the defendant to yield 
himſelf, or be outlawed. - : 


PROCLAMAT1ON of Rebellion, public notice given by an officer, that a 


man ſhall be accounted a rebel who does not appear upon a / parna, or 
an atttachment in chancery, unleſs he ſhall ſurrender himſelf at a day aſ- 
ſigned in the writ. — : 
PROCLI'VITY 8 Lat.] 1. An aptnefs or propenſity in a thing 
to incline or tend downwards, natural inclination, propenſion. A pro- 
clivity to ſteal. Brown. 2. Readineſs, quickneſs, facility of attaining. 
He had ſuch a dexterous proc/ivity, as his teachers were fain to reſtrain 
his forwardneſs. Wotton. 3. Proneneſs. 
Proct1'vous | proclive, It. preclivis, Lat.] inclining downwards; 
alſo inclined, tending by nature, e 
Proco'NDYL1 [of wee, before, and gedοαe, Gr. the joint of a fin- 
ger] the bones of the lingers next to the back of the hand. 
Proco'nDY1.Us, Lat, the firſt joint of each finger, next to the meta- 
carpus. | | 
Ro CONPE'ss0 [i. e. as tho? it had been confeſſed) when upon a bill 
exhibited in chancery, the defendant appears upon an habeas corpus, iſ- 
ſued out to bring him to the bar, and the court has afligned him a day to 
anſwer ; which being expired, and no anſwer put in, a ſecond habeas 
10 H corpus 
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cer is granted, and another day afligned ; apon which day, if the de. 
| fendant does not anſwer the bill upon the plaintiff's motion, it ſhall 
be taken pro con, i. e. as if it had been confeſſed by the defendant's 
anſwer. 693 ; 
Proco'xsuL, a Roman magiſtrate, who governed a province with a 
conſular power ; this governor was to continue in his government but one 


year. See ConsUL, | LA 
Pxoco'xsursHIT [of procenſul] the office or dignity of a procon- 
ſal. | 2 

To ProcR a'sTINATE, werb act. ¶ procraſtinare, It. of procraſtinor, Lat.] 
to put off from day to day, to defer, 

To ProckasTINATE, verb neut. to be dilatory. Swif?. 

PrOCRASTINA' TION [protraſtinatione, It. of procraſtinatio, Lat.] the 
act of putting off till to-morrow ; delaying, deferring, dilatorineſs. 

ProcrtasTINA'TOR [of procraſtinate] a dilatory perſon. 
Pro'cREANT, adj. [procreans, Lat. productive, pregnant. His pen- 
dent bed and procreant cradle. Shakeſpeare. | 
Io Pro'creaTE, verb af, [procreer, Fr. procrear, Sp. procreo, Lat.] 
to beget children, to generate, to produce. 5 

Prock kA“ Tiox, Fr: of Lat. a begetting of children or offspring, ge- 
neration, production. See CREATE, and Efficient Caust, compared. 

PRo'CREATIVE, adj. [of procreate] generative, productive. The hu- 
man procreative faculty. Hale, 

PrRoCREA'TIVENESS [of procreative] power of generation. 

Prockea'roR [of procreate] generator, one that begets. 

Pro'cTor ( contracted from procurator, Lat. f rocureur, Fr.] 1.An advo- 
cate in the civil law; one who undertakes to manage a cauſe for another 

in the eccleſiaſtical court, commonly an attorney in the ſpiritual court. 
2. [In the weſt of England] a colleQor of the fruits of a benefice for 
anothor. 3. A manager of another man's affairs. 
ProcToRs (in an univerſity] two perſons choſen out of the ſtudents, 
to ſee good orders and exerciſes duly performed; the magiſtrates of the 
Pad x | 

ProcToRs [of the clergy] deputies choſen by the clergy of every 
dioceſe, two for each, to appear for the cathedral and collegiate churches, 
one for each to fit in the lower houſe of convocation. 

To ProcTor, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to manage. Shakeſpeare. 

Pro'cTorsniP [of proctor] the office or dignity of a proctor. 
 PrRocu'mBENT [procumbens, Lat.] lying along, lying down, prone. 

PROCUMBENT Leaves {in botany] ſuch leaves of plants as lie flat and 
trailing on the ground. 5 

PROC UK ABLE, adj. [of procure] acquirable, that may be procured. 

PrRocu'Racy [procura, It. procuracion Sp. procuratio, Lat.] 1. The 
management of any affair. 2. The deed or inſtrument whereby a per- 
ſon is conſtituted procurator. 3. The office of procurator. 

PROcuRA T ION {of procure] 1. The act of procuring. 2. An act 
whereby a perſon is impowered to act, treat, receive, &c. in a perſon's 

name. 

PrRocURa'T10N, a compoſition paid by the parſon of the pariſh to an 
eccleſiaſtical judge, in commutation for the entertainment which he was 
otherwiſe to have provided for him at his viſitation. | 

PaocuraTion Money, money given to ſcriveners by ſuch perſons as 
take up ſums of money at intereſt. | b 

Procura"10R [procurateur, Fr. from procure, Lat.] 1. A proctor or ſol- 
licitor, one who manages another man's affairs. 2. A governor of a 

country under a prince. . _ | | | | 

PROcuxATOR of St. Mark [at Venice] the perſon next in dignity to 
the doge, or duke of that republic. 

PrRocurRaTO'RIAL, adj. [of procurator] made by a proctor. All pro- 
curaterial exceptions ought to be made before conteſtation of ſuit. h- 
life. 

aa adj. [of procurator] tending to procuration, the in- 
ſtrument whereby any perſon conſtitutes and appoints his proctor to re- 
preſent him in any court or cauſe. | 

To Pkocu'rE, verb act. [procurer, Fr. frecurdr, Sp. and Port. procu- 
rare, It. of procuro, Lat.] 1. To get for another, to help to; to obtain, 
to acquire. 2. To manage, to tranſa& for another. 3. To perſuade, 

to prevail on. Whom nothing can procure. Herbert. 4. To contrive, 
to forward. Proceed, Salinus, to procure my fall. Shakeſpeare. 5. To 
act as a pimp or bawd. 6, 
 Procv'REMENT [of precure] the act of getting or procuring. 

Procu” 
pimp, a pandar. Se PRIArisu, and read there, PHaLLIc, 

Procu'Ress [of procure] a bawd. The molt artful procureſs in town. 
Spectator, | 

Pro'cyox [wgxuwr, Gr.] a conſtellation placed before the great dog, 
and thence takes its name, 9g. d. before the dog. 

Pro-D:cTA'TOR, a magiſtrate among the Romans, who had the 
power of, and did the oſſice of a dictator. See DicTaror, 

POVAL, adj. [prodigue, Fr. prodige, It. Sp. and Port. of prodigdlis, 
Lat.] 1. Profuſe, laviſh, waſteful, riotous, not frugal. 2. [In low lan- 
guage] fooliſh, vain-glorious ; this ſenſe is improper. 

J be PRODIGAL | predigare, Lat.] to ſpend laviſhly. 

PRODIGAL, /ub/l, a ſpendthrift, a walter, one not frugal. 

Propica'LiTY [prodigalite, It. prodigalidad, Sp. of prodigalitas, Lat.] 
laviſlneſs, profuſeneſs, waſte, exceſſive liberality. 

PrRO'DIGALLY, adv. [of perpe] profuſely, laviſhly, &c. 

Propt'cious [prodigieux, Fr. prodigioſo, It. and Sp. of prodigiaſus. Lat.] 
monſtrous, valt ; preternatural, contrary to the courſe of nature, 

ProD1'610USLY,adv, [of prodigious] 1. Amazingly, vaſtly, enormouſly. 
2. Sometimes uſed as a familiar hyperbole. I am prodigiou/ly pleaſed 
with this ſecond volume. Pope. | 

POD“, [of prodigious] monſtrouſneſs, amazing qualities. 

Pro'picy (prodige, Fr, prodigio, It. and Sp. of prodigium, Lat.] 1. A 
preternatural thing, or ſome eſfect beyond the ordinary courſe of nature, 

from which omens are drawn, portent. 2. Monſter. Natures's pro- 
lligies, not her children. B. Johnſon. 3. Any thing amazing, either 
for good or bad. Prodigies of learning. Speclator. | 

ProDi'rion [proditia, Lat.] treachery, act of betraying, treaſon, 

Probi'Tor, Lat. a betrayer, a traiter. Obfolete. 

Paro! ious, adj. | proditorius, Lat.] 1. Treacherous, traitor - like, 
2838 Preditorious wretch. Daniel. 2. Apt to make diſcoveries, 
"utton, 

Pro'proMUs, Lat. [weoddgou®-, Gr.] a fore-runner, a harbinger. 

PropxomUs Morbus, Lat. [with 2 a "diſeaſe which fore - 

runs a greater; as à ſtraitneſs of the breaſt is a prodromus of a con- 
ſumption. 


parts of bones as bunch a little out. 


faning, unhallowing, l or turning holy things to common uſe, 


things. 


RER [of procure] a getter, one that gains or obtains; alſo a 


P R O 


To Pacov'cs verb af. [produire, Fr. trading 1 We 
produce, Lat.] 1. To yield, to bear or bring forth as f blen, öh. of 
cauſe, 2. To effect, to beget. Somewhat is produced of . table, t, 


con. 3. To ſhew or expoſe to view, to offer to notice. P. B. Ba. 
caſe. //aiah, 4. To exhibit to the public. 5. Tok . Produce Your 
dence. | ung as an epi. 


To Propvce (in geometry] is to draw out a line farther til . 
| Wwe 


its Len een length. | 
RO'DUCE, or PRo'pucT, ſub. [from the verb; 
duit, Fr. This noun, tho' 3 the laſt lle by bu Ius. 
generally accented on the firſt] 1. Product, that which any thin M, is 
or brings fruit. 2. Amount, profit, emergent ſum or quantity * 
F - oy ſubſt. [producens, Lat.] one that offers or exhili N 
Fe. | Mt 
Propu'cer [of produce] one that generates or produces. 
Propu'ciBLE [of produce] 1. That may be produced or 
2. Such as may be generated or made. Salts producible are 
or fixt ſalts. Boyle. 
PRoDU'CIBLENES [of producible] the ſtate of being producible. 
. Propu'cinG, part. act. [of produce; producens, Lat.] yieldin biin, 
ing forth, cauſing; alſo expoſing to view. See To Produce.” "Ig 
ro'oUCT. [produdtus, Lat. produit, Fr.) 1. The thing produce 
fruit; as the produc? of the ground, of the ſea. Our Britifh os, 
Addiſon. ' 2. Work, compoſition. The products of great and wh = 
Watts. 3. Effect, thing conſequential of wit, learning, (9. 
Pro'over [with arithmeticians] the factum of two numbers 
quantity ariſing from the multiplication of two or more numbers in 


exhibiteg. 


or the 


to one BR 
another. — 


PrRopucT [with geometricians] is the fadtum, Fc, when two lines are 
multiplied one by another, the product being always a rectangle. 


PRobU'CTILE [produclilis, from produce, Lat.] drawn out at length 


which may be produced. | | 
Propu'cT10N, Fr. { produxzone, It. of productio, Lat.] 1. The att cf 


bringing forth. 2. The thing produced, product or fruit. z. Work, 


compoſition. | 
_ PRopu'cTions [with anatomiſts] continuations or proceſſes ; ſuch 


PropucTions [in phyſics] the works and effects of nature or art, 
Propu'cTive, adj. [of produce; produttivi, It, produdtivus, Lat.] apt 


to produce, fertile, efficient, generative. . Productive of merit. Speltater, | 


Propu'cTiveness [of eee ee aptneſs to produce. | 

Pkor'cTHEss [o te, from po, ex, 201 ec, from dn, Gr. 
to place before] 1. A running out before. 2. [with rhetoricians] a f. 
gure in which the orator by his anſwer (containing a reaſon of what he, 


able. | 
PrRoteGu'MEna [in medicine] a prediſponent internal cauſe of a ditem. 
per, as contradiſtinguiſhed from the proximate or immediate Cauſe, See 
PROCATARTEN. | . 
Pro's [proeme, O. Fr. proemio, It. and proemium, Lat. of amy, 
Gr.] a preface or an entrance upon a diſcourſe, introduction. Sz;ft, 


PROEurTosts [with aſtronomers] that which makes the new moon - 


appear a day later, by means of the lunar equation, than it would do 

without that equation. 3 9 . 
Pxogpizru'xis [ ægeeritzukis, Gr.] a grammatical figure, when a verb 

is put between two nouns which ought to be placed at the end. 
PROFANA TION, Fr. [profanatio, from profane, Lat.] 1. The act of pro- 


the act of violating any thing ſacred. 2. Irreverence to holy perſons or 
10 PROorA'NE, verb act. [ proflmer, Fr. profano, Lat.] 1. To abuſe 


holy things, to unhallow, to violate, to pollute. 2. To put to wrong 
uſe. So 1dly to profane the precious time. Shakeſpeare. | 


PROPANE, adj. Fr. [ prefano, It. Sp. and Port. of profanus, Lat.] 1. H. 


reverent to ſacred things or names. 2. Not ſacred, ſecular, unhallowed, 
unholy ; it is applied in general to all perſons and things that have not 
the ſacred character, 3. Polluted, not pure. enk profane that 
ſerveth to holy things. Raleigh. 4. Not purified by 

hence be ſouls profane. Dryden. 


Prora'NELY, adv, [of profane] with irreverence to ſacred names or 


things. | 
Pies AER {of profane] one who profanes, violates or pollutes. | 
PRoFa'NENEss [of profane] a violating of holy things, 1mpiety, a di. 
reſpect paid to the name of God, and to things and perſons conſe 
to him, irreverence of what is ſacred. Immortality and profaneneſs. 4- 


terbury. See PRAxXan, and read there, PAULLANISTs, and PaRTl- | 


PASSIANS. 


| Prove'cTiIOoNn [with aſtrologers] equal and regular progreſſion or 


courſe of the ſun and other ſignificators in the zodiac, according to the 


ſucceſſion of the ſigns, allowing the whole circle and one ſign over to 
cach profection. 3 * 
Pac'r ER [in law] the time appointed for the accounts of ſheriff 
other officers to be given into the exchequer, i. e. twice in the year. 
Pao'r FER, ſub/t. [profire, Fr.] 1. An offer or tender, ſomething pro. 
poſed to acceptance. 2. Eſſay, attempt. 
To Pao rFEA, werb ad. [proferire, It. proferer, Fr. profero, Lat) i. 
To make an offer to give. 2. To attempt, to eſſay. 
Pro'rreRER [of proffer] he that proffers or offers. 8 os 
To Prope'ss, verb act. | profeſſer, Fr. profeſare, It. proſeſar ne 
fam, ſup. of profiteor, Lat.] 1. To declare and make ones = * 
in ſtrong terms to be of ſuch a religion, ſect, or party; to Proel n. y 
clare ſolemnly. 2. To exerciſe ſome particular calling or ſtudy - 
to declare publicly one's ſkill in any art, fo as to invite employment. 
To Proress, verb neut. 1. To declare openly. 2. To 
ſhip. Obſolete. 4 laration 
ROFE'SSEDLY, adv. [of profeſſed) according to open dec 
made by himſelf, openly, avowedly. A con- 
Prors's8108, Fr. and Sp. [profefone, It. of profile, Lat.] 1. 1 ha, 
dition of life, calling, or any art or myſtery that one has __ bn 
22 Se. . N 3. Public confeſſion, proven”? 
act of declaring one's ſelf of any party or opinion. 8 ino or 
Prove's810NAL, adj. [of profeſſion] here we to a particular calling 
profeſſion. | kes a pro- 
Prors'ss0R [from profeſs ; profefſonr, Fr.] 1. One who ma |; 


ſeſſion of any religion or perſuaſion, one who declares himſelf of 145 


nion or party, 2. [Sp. profeſeur, Fr. profeſſore, It. of Lt {choals 


the alkali } 


tle men. 


Sc. has ſaid or done) defends himſelf, or the other perſon as unbluac- | 


oly rites. Far | 


P KA 


nols of an univerſity] a lecturer or reader of any art or ſcience, one 
ol blicly practiſes or teaches any art. 3. One who is viſibly religious. 
who P 1 people, who were profeſſors, that ihewed a concern for religion, 
erf ah converſant in St. Paul's epiſtles, Locke. | | 

ProFE'SSORSHIP [of profeſſor} the office, Ic. of a profeſſor of any 

e or Prorr'ciexncy [of proficientia, Lat.] progreſs, 
the tate or quality of a proficient, advancement in any thing, improve- 

: t gained. It is applied to intellectual acquiſitions. 
wr baer rciur, ſubſi. [proficiens, Lat.] one who has made a good pro- 

ceſs in a ſcience or art. | | 

5 pgorLcvous, adj. (proficuus, Lat.] advantageons, uſeful. 
psac'riU E. Fr. [profilo, It. perfil, Sp.] fide-face, or fide-view; as a 
*Qure in profile, 2. e. drawn ſide Ways, or as a head or face ſet fide- 

1ys, as On coins. I have not ſcen a Roman emperor drawn with a 
fl face 3 but always in profile. Addiſon; See MEDALL10N, 

"ProFiLE [with architects]! the draught of a piece of building, 
wherein the breadth, depth,” and height of the whole is ſet down, but 
not the length; and ſuch as they would appear, if the building were cut 
down perpendicularly from the roof to the foundation; much the ſame 
45 a proſpect view d ideways. | „ . 
pgor IL E, is ſometimes uſed for a deſign or deſcription, in oppoſition 
to a plan or ichnography. Hence 8 | 
Pror1'LING, is defigning or deſcribing with rule and compaſs. 

To PRO Ir, verb act. | profiter, Fr. profittare, It.] 1. To improve, to 
advance 3 with the reciprocal pronoun. 2. To benefit, to advantage. 
Whereto might the ſtrength of their hands profie me? Job. | 

To PROFI, verb ntut. 1. To get profit or advantage. 2. To 
make progreſs, to make improvement. Give thyſelf wholly to them, 
that thy profiting may appear to all. 1 Timothy. 3. To be uſeful, to be 
of advantage. What profited thy thoughts? Prior. | | 

pg r IT, Fr. {profirto, It.] 1. Advantage, acceſſion of good. Say not 
what profit is there of my ſervice. Ecclgſiaſlicus. 2. Gain, intereſt, pe- 
cuniary . Rewards of truſt, profit and dignity. Swift. 3. 
Improvement, advancement, proficiency. | | 


Pro'FiTABLE, Fr. [profitteable, It.] 1. Gainful, lucrative. 2. Bene 


fcial, advantageous, uſetul. | 

Pro'FiTABLENESS [of profitable] 1, Gainfulneſs. 2. Beneficial- 
nes, advantageouſneſs, uſefulneſs. 

PrO'FITABLY, adv. [of profitable] 1. Gainfully. 2. Advantageouſly, 
uſefully. Wo | h | 

. part. act. of profit; which ſee ¶ praſitant, Fr.] getting 
profit, gain, advantage. | = | 

Pro'FITLESS, adj. [of profit] void of gain or advantage. 

Pro'FLIGATE, a. {profiigatus, Lat.] wicked, villainous, debauched 
do the higheſt degree, abandoned, ſhameleſs. | e 

PROFLIGATE, ſubſt. an abandon'd ſhameleſs wretch. AE 
Io ProO'FLIGATE, verb aft. ¶ profiigatum, ſup. of praſigo, Lat.] to 
tive away. A word borrowed from the Latin, without alteration of 
the ſenſe, but not much uſed. Harvey. | 
Pro'FLIGATELY, adv. [of profiigate |] 
Swift, ; TOTS Ns | > 
et [of profiigate] the quality of being abandoned to 


ſhameleſly, infamouſiy. 


debauchery, lewdneſs to the higheſt degree. 
PrO'FLUENCE | profiuentia, Lat.] progreſs, courſe. Wotton. 


Pro'FLUENT, adj. [profluens, Lat.] flowing plentifully, flowing for- 


ward; as, frofuent ſtream. See REFLUENT. | 

ProFou'ND, adj. [profond, Fr. profondo, It. prefundo, Sp. profundus, 
Lat.] 1. Deep, deſcending far below the ſurface, low with reſpect to 
the neighbouring places. A gulf pagfound. Milton. 2. Intellectually 
deep, not eaſily fathomed by the mind; as, a profound treatiſe, 3. 
Lowly, fubmiflive, humble. What humble geſtures, what profound re- 
 verence? Dappa. 4. Learned beyond the common reach, knowing to 
the bottom; as, profound learning. 5. Deep in contrivance. See Mrs- 
TERIES, 


 ProFounD, abt. [profundum, Lat.] 1. The deep, the main, the ſea 


In the fathomleſs profaund. Sandys. 2. The abyſs. Milton. 
To Prorov'np, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to dive, to penetrate, 


A barbarous word. We cannot profound into the hidden things of nature. 
Clanville. | | : 


ProrFou'nDLY, adv. [of profound] 1. With deep concern, deeply. 


Why figh you ſo profoundly ? Shakeſpeare. 2. With deep inſight, with 


great degrees of knowledge. 


Prorou'nDNess [of profound] depth of place; alſo depth of know- 


ledge, deep inſight. 
Proru'xpITY [profundita, Tt. profundidad, Sp. profunditas, Lat.] 
depth of place or knowledge. The valt profundity obſcure. Milton. 


Proru'npus Muſculus, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle which bends the 


ingers called alſo perforars. 
ROFU'SE, adj. [ profuſus, Lat.] laviſh, waſteful, extravagant, over- 
abounding. Prefaſe of flowers. Milton. 
PROFU'SELY, adv. [of profiſe] laviſhly, extravagantly, &c. with 
exuberance. Herbs profuſely wild. Thomſon. : | 
ROFU'SENENESS [of profuſe] a laviſhing or {quandering away money, 
prodigality, extravagance. 
\ PRoev'1on, Fr. [of profuſie, Lat.] 1. Laviſhneſs, prodigality. 2. 
Wiſh expence, ſuperfluous effuſion. 3. Abundance. 5 
Proc ( prob. of procuratum, Lat. gotten] proviſions of any kind. 
o PRO (g. 4. procure, Lat.] to rob, to ſteal. b 1 
9 u GENERATION [progenero, Lat.] the act of breeding or bringing 


Pao ENITORsS, plur. of progenitor [ progenitori, It. of progenttores, Lat.] 


we-fathers, anceſtors in a direct line. g 
PNG νν [progenie, O. Fr. progenia, It. of progenies, Lat.] offspring, 
de, race, generation. | 
Fron sis, Lat. [wpoywoy;, Gr.] 1. A knowing before, fore-know- 

f N 2. [ln phyſic] the ſeeing /omerbing future, relative 

cale. | 

Prooxo'srICABLE [of prognoſticate] ſuch as may be ſoreknown 
or foretold. Their he — eee like eclipſes. Brown. 

0 Procno'sTICATE, verb ad. [ pronoftiquer, Fr. [hey pond It. pro- 

= , <a Prognoftico, Lat. of wpoywwoxe, Gr. to foreknow] to fore- 

. Wrelhow, | 
hel n0onosriCN's ion [of prognefticate} 1. The act of foretelling or fore- 
ph. 2. Foretoken. Sandys. 

doo TOR [ prognoftes, Lat. of Gr.] a predicter or foreteller 


of 
ure events, foreknower, 


PRO 


 PrRoGNO'sT1IC, adj. [progueftigue, Fr. xp i-, Gr.] foretokening 
diſeaſe or recovery, Wh. gg * ww 
a ProGnosT1C, ſu 6 [of Tpoyvwsixoy, Gr.] I. A ſign Or token that in- 
dicates ſomething about to happen, a token forerunning. South. 2. The 
{kill of foretelling diſeaſes or their events. Hippocrates progmſtic is ge- 
nerally true. Arbuthnot. 3. A prediction. Your prognoſties run to falt. 
Swift. See PxoONOs18. p | 
ProGNoO'sTICs [with phyſicians) are the ſigns by which they make a 
conjectural judgment of the event of a diſeaſe, as whether it ſhall end in 
life or death, be long or ſhort, mild or malignant, 


3. Lat, [zpygappe, Gr.] a letter ſet up with the king's 


PROGRAMMA [mpoy;appa; Gr.) an edift or proclamation ſet up in a 
public place. | 

PROGRAMMA [in the 1 a billet or advertiſement poſted up, 
or given into the hands of perſons, by way of invitation to an oration or 
other college ceremony; containing the argument, or ſo much as is ne- 
ceſſary for the underſtanding thereof. | 

Pro'crEss, ſubft. [progrez, Fr. progreſſo, It. and Sp. of progreſſas, Lat.] 
1. The act going torward or proceeding in any undertaking, courle, 
proceſſion, paſſage. 2. Advancement, motion forward. The progre/: 
and revolutions of nature. Buraet's Theory. 3. Intellectual improve - 
ment, advancement in knowledge. In its progreſs to knowledge. Lacke. 
4. Removal from one place to another. From Egypt arts their progre/s 
made to Greece. Denham. 5. The journey of a prince, a journey of 
ſtate, a circuit. Like unto the progreſs of a king in full peace. Bacon. 


To Pro'crEss, verb neut. [progrefſſus, of progredior, Lat.] to move 


forward, to paſs on. Obſolete. 1 

PROGRE'SS1ON, Fr. [progre/ſione, It. of progreſſio, Lat.] 1. An orderly 
advancing or going forward, in the ſame manner, courſe; tenor, &c. 
proceſs. 2. Motion forward. 3. Courſe, paſſage. A letter which ac- 
cidentally, or by the way of progreſſon, hath miſcarried. Shakeſpeare. 4. 
Intellectual advance. 'The long pregreſſion of the thoughts to firſt princi- 


ples. Locke. | 
PROGRESSION Arithmetical, is when the numbers or other quantities 


do proceed by equal differences, either increaſing or decteafing, as, 2, 4, 
6, 8, 10, 12, &c. or b, 2b, 36, &c. or 6, 5. 4» Js 2, 1, or 6b, 56, 46, 
36, 26, b, where the former ſeries is increaſing, the common difference in 
thoſe being 2, and in theſe 1. | 
PROGRE'S510N Geometrical, is when numbers or quantities proceed by 
equal proportions or ratios (properly called) that is, according to one 
common ratio, whether increaſing or decreaſing, as, 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 
64, Fc. or a ſeries of quantities continually proportional. 
PRoGRE'SSTONALL, adj. [of progre//ion}] pertaining to progreſſion, that 
is in a ſtate of increaſe or advancement. | 
PROcrE'SS1VE, adj. [ progrefſif, Fr. of progreſſive, It.] which proceeds 


or goes on, advancing. 


FROGRE'SSIVELY, adv. [of progreſſive] by regular courſe, gradually. 
| AED IVENESs [of progrefie| the ſtate of proceeding or going for- 
ward. 
To Pronr'siT, verb act. ¶ probiber, Fr. proibire, It. probibir, Sp. of 
prohibitum, ſup. of probibeo, Lat. to hinder] 1. To forbid, to interdict by 
authority. 2, To bar or keep from. to hinder in general, 
Pon BIT ED Goods [in commerce] ſuch commodities as are not al- 
lowed either to be imported or exported. 
Prontr'BITER [of prohibit] one that prohibits, an interdicter. 
PromiBI'TION, Fr. [probibizzone, It. prohibicion, Sp. of probibitio, 
Lat.] 1. The act of forbidding, interdiction. 2. [Inlaw] a writ iſſued 


to forbid any court, either ſpiritual or ſecular, to proceed in a cauſe there 


depending, upon ſuggeſtion that the cognizance thereof does not belong 
to that court. See FoxBIDDANCE, and add, the firi& forbiddance. 
Para. Lost. 

PrRon!'BITORY, adj. [prohibitorias, Lat.] that belongs to a prohibition, 
forbidding, implying prohibition. It has words probibitory. Ayliffe. 

To Proje'cT [projetter, Fr. of projedtum, wn of prejicio, Lat.] 1. To 
deſign, to contrive, to form in the mind. 2. To throw out, to caſt for- 
ward. 3. To exhibit a form, as of the image thrown on a mirrour. 
4. To draw on a plane. | 

To Projt'cT, verb neut. to jut out, to ſhoot forward beyond ſome- 
thing next it. | 3 6 

PROJECT [projet, Fr. prejetto, It. of prajectus, Lat.] a deſign, a con- 
trivance, a ſcheme. 

PRrojE'cTED, part. paſſ. of projet ¶ prajectus, Lat.] 1. Deſigned, con- 
trived. 2. [With mathematicians] drawn upon a plane. 

Proje'CTILE, adj. Fr. [of prejectus, Lat.] impelled forward. 

PROJECTILE, /tb/?. [from the adj.] any thing thrown with a force. 

ProJECTILE [in mechanics] an heavy body put into a violent motion, 
by an external force impreſſed thereon ; a body put in motion, or more 
fully a projectile is a heavy body, which being put into a violent mo- 
tion, is diſmiſſed from the agent, and left to purtue its courſe, as a ſtone 
thrown out of one's hand by a fling, a bullet from a gun, &c. The 
curve line E cG F (Plate VIII. Fig. 12.) repreſents the path of a 
projectile or ball, ſhot from the cannon W. 


PRroJE'cT10N, Fr. [of projeftio, Lat.] 1. The act of ſhooting forwards, | 


2. [ Projection, Fr.] plan, delineation. See To ProjecT. 3. Scheme, 
plan of action. 4. [In mechanics} the action of giving a projectile its 
motion. 5. [In perſpective] the appearance or repreſentation of an ob- 
ject on a perſpective plane. . 
PROIEHCT Io [in chemiſtry] is when any matter to be calcined or fut- 
minated is put into a crucible, ſpoonful by ſpoonful. : 
PROJECTION of the Sphere in Plano [in mathematics] a repreſentation 
of the ſeveral points or places of the ſurface of the ſphere, and of the cir- 
cles deſcribed thereon, &c. as they appear to the eye ſituated, at a given 
diſtance, upon a tranſparent plane ſituate between the eye and the 
ſphere. | TIS 
E ProjueTION with alchymiſts] is the caſting of a certain imaginary 
powder, called the powder of projefion, into a crucible fall of prepared 
metal, in order to its being tran{muted into gold, 3 
ProjecTiON Monſirous, of an image [in 8 is the projection 
of an image upon a plane, or the ſuperficies of ſome body, which ſeen at 
a certain Kaance will be deformed. : 
Powder of PROJECTION, or of the Phile/epher's Stone, is a powder ſup- 
ſed to have the virtue of changing copper, lead, &c. into a more per- 
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metal, as into ſilver or gold, by the mixture of a ſmall quantity with = 
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 Gnomonic Proje/cTION, is where the plane of projection is parallel to 
the circle of the ſphere, upon the plane of ſome circle, and the eye 19 
ſuppoſed to be in the center of the earth. . | 

Orthographic Pxojxe r iox, is a projection wherein the ſuperficies of 
the ſphere is drawn on a plane cutting it in the middle, the eye being 
placed at an infinite diſtance vertically to one of the hemiſpheres ; or it is 
that, where the eye is taken to be at an infinite diſtance from the circle 
of projection, ſo that all the viſual rays are parallel among themſelves, 
and perpendicular to the ſaid circle. : 

Stereographic PROJECTION of the Sphere, is that wherein the ſurface 
and circles:of the ſphere are drawn upon a plane of a great circle, the 
eye being in the pole of the {ame circle. 2 

ProjEcTIVE Dialling, a method of drawing, by projection, the true 
hour lines, furniture, 2 on dials, or any kind of ſurface whatſoever, 
without having any regard to the ſituation of thoſe ſurfaces, either as to 
declination, inclination, or reclination. ; ; 

ProjE'cToR [of projet] 1. One who projects or contrives any de- 
ſign, 2. One who Gena wild impracticable ſchemes. Chemiſts and 
— Fl projetters. L'Eflrange. b . 

Pos“ crusR, Fr. 9 Lat.] the coping of a wall, the jut- 
ting · out of any part of a building, the out-jutting or prominency, which 
the mouldings and members have beyond the naked face of the wall, co- 
loumn, Oc. ger, 

PRrojEcTuRING Table [in architecture] is that which juts out beyond 
the naked face of a wall, pedeſtal, or any part to which it ſerves as an 
ornament. . 

To ProiN, verb act. [a corruption of prune] 1. To lop, to trim, to 
prune. B. Jobnſon. 2. [In falconry] a hawk is ſaid to proin, when ſhe 
trims or puts her wings in order. | | | 
- ProLA'Bra, Lat. Fin anatomy] the fore-lips, that part of the labia 
which juts out. | | 5 . | 
To ProLa'TE, verb act. [prolatum, ſup. of profero, Lat.] to pro- 
nounce, to utter. «Howe/. 7 | : | 

PrOLATE, adj. long flat. The prolate ſpheroidical figure. Coeyne. 

ProLaTE Spheroid (in geometry] a ſolid produced by the revolution 
of a ſemi- ellipſis about its longer diameter. 5 

PROL AT ION | prolatus, Lat.] 1. Pronunciation, utterance. Fed at 
the prolation of certain words. Ray. 2. Delay, act of deferring. 4in/- 
averth. 3. [In muſic] the act of ſhaking or making ſeveral inflections 
of the voice on the ſame ſyllable. | | 

ProLA'T10Ns, adj. either firſt, what is derived; or, ſecondly, the logos 


PROPHORICOS, i. e. WORD SPOKEN, a title which ſome gave to CH, in 
| | the ſea, commonly called a cape or headland. 


oppoſition to his real /ub/tantial exiſtence, See PAULIANISTS, 
To PoE, to hunt or ſearch about in quelt of any thing. : 
ProLEGO'MENA DT,, Gr. prolegamenes, Fr.] preparatory dil- 
_ courſes, containing matters of which it is fit the reader ſhould be informed, 
in order to his better underſtanding the ſubje& and deſign of the book, 
Ec. prefaces, preambles ; introduQory obſervations. 
PrOLE'PSIS RN, Gr. prolegſe, Fr.] anticipation or prevention. 
ProLEPsSIS [weombic, of N, Gr. to take before] a figure 
with rhetoricians, by which they prevent what their antagoniſts would 
object or alledge ; ſome divide this figure into two parts, called hypopho- 
ra, in which, the objection being ſtarted, the ſpeaker makes aniwer to 
his own demand ; and the anthypophora, a contrary inference, where 
an objection is reſuted by the oppoling of a contrary ſentence ; others di- 
vide it into the protepſts and hypobola.. This was contained in my 
frolepfer, or prevention of his anſwer. Bramhall. 1. 
Prot E' Price, or PROLE'PTICAL, adj. [ ονννοτννẽE., Gr.] pertaining 
to a prolepſis, previous, antecedent. The proleptical notions of religion. 
Glanw ille. 


Pao EPTIcAL Diſcaſe, a diſtemper which ſtill anticipates, or whoſe 


paroxiſm returns ſooner and ſooner every day; as is common in agues. 
PROLE'PTICALLY, adv. [of preliptical] by way of anticipation. 
Pro'LEs, Lat. the iſſue of a perſon's body; an offspring or race. 
PRo1,xs {in the ſenſe of the law] is ſometimes taken for the iſſue of 
an unlawful bed. | | 
PkOLETA'R1aN, adj. mean, wretched, vile, vulgar. Hudibras. 
Pxolirica“T tox [proles, offspring, and facto, Lat. to make] 1. Act 
of making fruitful. 2. Generation of children. Brown. 
Pol fie, or PROL1'FICAL, adj. [ prolifigue, Fr. prolifice, It. and Sp. 
of prolificus, of proles, offspring, and facio, Lat. to make.] apt to breed. 
PROLI'FICALLY, adv. * prolifical] fruitfully, pregnantly. 
PROLI'FICKNESsS, aptneſs to breed. 5 
Pro'tIx, adj. [prolixe, Fr. proliſſo, It. proli xo, Sp. of prolixus, Lat.] 
1. Tedious or long in ſpeech, not conciſe. 2. Having a long duration. 
This is a very rare ſenſe. If the appellant appoints a term too proliæ 
the judge may aſſign a competent term. Aylife. 12 
*  PRroLt'x10vs, adj, fof prolix] tedious, dilatory, A word coined by 
Shakeſpeare. | g 
PxoLIxrry [prolix or prolixitt, Fr. prolifita, It. prolixidad, Sp. of 
- prolixitas, Lat.] a fault of entring into too minute a detail, or being too 
long and circumſtantial in a diſcourſe. See MacroLogcy. 
PeoLt'xLY, atv. [of prolix] at great length, tediouſly. On theſe 
prolixly thankful ſhe enlarg'd. Dryden. 
 ProLocu'roR, a ſpeaker or chairman of a convocation, the foreman. 
Swift, | 
| eee ee prolocutor] the office or dignity of a ſpeaker 
or Chairman of a ſynod or convocation. | 
Pz0'LoGUe, Fr. [prologe, It. of prologus, Lat. of wg1My®,, Gr.] 1. 
The preface, introduction to any diſcourſe or performance, 2. Speech 
before a Rage play. | 
To PROLOGUE, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to introduce with a formal 
preface. , Shakeſpeare. | 
To ProLo'xG | prolenger, Fr. prolongar, Sp. of prolengare, It. of pro 
and long ut, long, Lat.] 1. To lengthen out, to make a — — longer, 
to continue, to draw out. 2. To put off to a diſtant time. Were the day 
prolong d. Shakeſpeare. 
PROLONGATION, Fr. [prolongazione, It.] 1, The act of lengthening 
out. 2. Delay to a longer time. The prolongation of days for payment 
of monies. Bacon. Pi 
ProLu'sion [in literature] a term applied to certain pieces or com- 
. poſitions, made previouſly to others, by way of prelude or exerciſe, en- 
tertainment, performance of diverſion, In the firſt book of his academi- 
cal proſuſions. Hekewell, 
Pacuina'pe, Fr, a walk in the fields to take the air. 


8 


turn the palm of 


PRO 
Pro'MINenT, adj. ¶ prominente, Tt. prominent, Lat.] jdttias 
ſtanding forward, and — the mal prong dare Mages, is 0 
PRO'MINENCE | prominent, or prominenxa, It. of prominentia "# 
jutting out, or ſtanding forward, protuberance or extant part W. 
N ts and fallings in of the features. Addiſon. * "the 
ROMI'SCUOUS, adj. [promiſcuo, It. promiſcuus, Lat.] mi 

_ confuſed, rr lar ae: J mingled toge. 
ROMI'SCUOUSLY, ad, [of promiſcuous] indiſcriminat 

N oodar ard. 8 5 wh confuſed), 

Promt'scousxEss [of promiſcuous] quality of being promiſcy 
mixed. ito 

To Pro'mist, verb af. [promettre, Fr. promettere, It. 
of promitto, Lat.] to engage or give one's word, to make 
ſome benefit to be conferred. 

To Promtse, verb neut. 1. To make a promiſe, to aſſure one h 
promiſe. I dare promiſe for this play. Dryden. 2. It is uſed of 15 
rance even of ill. I fear it. I promiſe you. Shakeſpeare, 19 

ProwtsE, /ubſt. ¶yrumiſſe, Fr. promilſa, It. and Sp. promiſſum Lat) 
An aſſurance by word of mouth to do any thing, declaration of ſome be 
nefit to be conferred. 2. Performance of promiſe, grant of the thi. 
promiſed. Now are they ready, looking for a promiſe from thee 405 
3. Hopes, expectation. 85 

PROMISE fin law] is when upon a valuable conſideratio 
binds himſelf by his word to perform ſuch an act as is agree 
concluded with another, Upon ſuch a promiſe an action may 
ded ; but if ic be without a conſideration it bears no action. 

þ 8 Breach [of promiſe and breach] violation of promiſe, Ob. 
olete. 

ProwtsE Breaker [of promiſe and break] one who breaks his Promiſe 
Shake/peare. 75 

Pro'miseR [of promiſe] one who promiſes. 

PROMISING, part. adj. [of promiſe] giving hopes or expectation; 3 
he's a very promi/ing youth. | ns 

Pro'MissARY, /ub/?. one to whom a promiſe is made, 

PRro'MiSSORILY, adv. [of promiffory] by way of promiſe. Ty 2 
ſtri&t obſervation of that which promiſſorily was unlawful. Brown, 

Pro'M1s30RY, adj. [of promifſer, gen. of promiſſor. Lat.] pertainins 9 
a promiſe, containing profeſſion of — benefit to be conferred, * 

PRomissoRY Note, a note promiſſing to pay a ſum of money at a time 


pr meters Sp. 


n, à man 
d On, and 


be Sroun- 


appointed. 


PrRo'monToRY [promentoire, Fr. promontorio, It. and Sp. of promants- 
rium, Lat.] an high ground, point of land or rock that runs out far into 


To Prowo'Te, verb ad. ¶ promovere, It. promovir, of promotum, ſup, 
of promiweo, Lat.] 1. To advance, to further or carry on. 2. Toexat, 
to prefer. 

 PrRomo'rER [of promote; promoteur, Fr.] 1. One that advances, for- 
wards, or encourages. 2, one who ſets on foot, or helps on an affair, 

PrRomo'TERs {in law] informer, makebate, a perſon who in populsr 

and penal actions proſecutes offenders in his name and the king's, and i 
entitled to part of the fines and penalties for his pains. Obſolete. 


PxOuO“TIox, Fr. [premozione, It. promocion, Sp. of prometio, Lat.] pie. 


ferment, advancement, a riſing to ſome new dignity or rank. 

To Prowo've, verb act. [ promouvoir, Fr. promoveo, Lat.] to forward, 
to advance, to promote. A word little uſed. | 

To ProwPT, verb act. [of promptus, Lat. or of prontare, It.] 1. To tel 
or whiſper to an actor on the ſtage, to aſſiſt by private inſtructions, to help 
at a lois. 2. To make, to inſtigate. If they prompt us to anger. Dip- 
pa. 3. To remind, to encourage, or put one upon a thing. 
Pao, adj. ¶ promt, Fr. pronto, It. prompto, Sp. of promptus, Lat.) 
1. Quick, ready, acute, eaſy. 2. Quick, petulant. Dryden. 3. Ready, 
without heſitation, wanting no new motive. A warlike offspring prop: 
to bloody rage. Dryden. 4. Told down, ready; as, prompt pay. 
ment. | 

Pro'mPTER [of prontare, It.] 1. An aſſiſtant to actors in a play; one 


poſted behind the ſcenes, who watches attentively the actors ſpeaking en 


the ſtage, ſuggeſting to them and putting them forward when at a and, 


and correcting them when amiſs in their parts. 2. An admowilher, 2 


reminder. I 
Pro'mpTiTUDE | promtitude, Fr. prontezza, It. of promptitudb, of pran- 
tus, Lat.] readineſs, quickneſs. 
Wich arms protended o'er the verge they lean, | 
The promptitude of friendſhip in their mien. Table of Cle. 
PRO“ TL, adv. [of prompt] quickly, expeditiouſly, readily, cheer- 
fully. Promptly and readily. Taylor. 


Pro'mPTNEss [of prompt] promptitude, readineſs, alacrity. Great 


courage and promptne/s of mind. South. IE 
PrO'uPTUARY [promptuarium, Lat.] a ſtore-houſe, a magazine, 277 
poſitary. Woodward, : | 3 
Prxo'mpTuURE (of prompt] ſuggeſtion, inſtigation, motion BY y 
another. A word rarely uied. He hath fallen by prompture of the blood. 
Shakeſpeare. ; 
To Promu'tLGaTE, verb af. [promulgo, Lat.] to publiſh or po- 
claim, to make known by open declaration. | ö 
PrRomuLGa'TION [promulgatio, Lat.] publication, open declaration. 
Pr:mulgation of the goſpel. Hooker. - 
| PRowu'LGaTroR [of promulgate] publiſher, one that openly teaches 
declares. „ 
To Promu'LGATE, verb act. ¶ promulgare, It. promulgo,Lat. ereus 
Sp.] to publiſh, properly uſed of the Roman laws, which were 64 K. 
in the market-place, ws expoſed to publick view, for three market da 
before they were paſſed or allowed; to teach openly. | 3 
PROMU'LGER For promulge] publiſher, promulgator. The promwy 
of our religion. Atterbury. hand i 
Proxa'rion [with anatomiſts] is when the palm of the ha ab- 
turned downwards, as ſupination is, when the back of it is turn 
wards. the radius 
PronaTor Radii Quadratus [in anatomy] a muſcle of 8 
which ariſes broad and fleſhy from the lower and inner part of 
and helps to move the radius inwardly, 8 
8 Radii Teres, Lat. rwich anatomiſts] a muſcle arking 
the inner knob of the ſhoulder-bone, and having its inſertion 3 
bove the radius, on the outſide. g ich ſerte w 
PRaNaTO'RES (in anatomy] two muſcles of the radius, whic 
hand downwards. Pzoxt 


S 


PRO 


„ adj, [ prone, It. pranus, Lat.] 1. Inclined to a thing, propenſe, 
4 ww af 4 * an ill a 2. Bending downwards, not 
e. 3. Lying with the face downwards ; contrary to ſupine, 
Thoſe poſtures prone, ſupine and erect. Brown, 4. Precipitous, head- 
long, goin downwards. Down thither prone in flight. Milton. 5. De- 
dirous, ſloping. Blackmore. | . 
Pro'nenEss [of prons; pronitat, Lat.] 1. The ſtate of bending down- 
wards, not erektneſs. 2. The ſtate of lying with the face downwards, 
not ſupinenels. 3. Deſcent, declivity, inclination, readineſs to, diſpoſi- 
non to ill. Pronene/s of the people to idolatry. Tilloſſon. | 
PronG [proughen, Du. to ſqueeze. Minfew] a fork, a pitch-fork, 
Pro'niTyY ¶ pronites, Lat.] proneneſs. A word not uſed. More. 
PRoNo'MINAL, adj. [ pronominalis, Lat.] pertaining to a pronoun. 
Pro'NOUN { pronom, Fr. pronome, It. pronombre, Sp, of pronomen, Lat.] 
x perſonal noun, as J, thou, he, wwe, ye, they ; and uſed inſtead of their 
proper names, from whence they had the name of pronouns, as though 


they were not nouns themſelves, but uſed inſtead of nouns. Clarke's 


Latin Grammar. : . . 8 
Denonſtrati vt PRONOUNS [in grammar] are ſuch as point out the ſub- 


| feſt ſpoken of, as this, theſe, &c. 


Perſonal PRONOUNS [in grammar] are ſuch as are uſed inſtead of parti- 
«ilar perſons, as I, thou, he, &c, See PLURALITY of Perſons in God. 

Poſſe ive PRONOUNS [in grammar] are ſuch that expreſs what each 

ſefſes, as mine, thine, &c. | 

ProxouUNS Relative [in grammar] are theſe placed after nouns, with 
which they have ſuch affinity, that without them they fignify nothing, 
25 which, who, that. | 

To PRoONOU'NCE, verb act. [ prononcer, Fr. pronunziare, It. prononciar, 
op. of pronuncto, Lat.] 1. To utter, to ſpeak, to rehearſe. 2. To ut- 
ter, to declare ſolemnly, to utter confidently. 3. To form, to articulate 
by the organs of ſpeech. 4. Lo utter rhetorically. 1 

To PRonoU'NCE, verb neut. to ſpeak with confidence or authority. 

PronN0U'NCER [of pronounce] one who pronounces. 

Pro'sTo [in muſic books] quick or nimbly, without loſing time. 

Proxu'Ba, A title of Juno, given her on account of her being believed 
to preſide over marriage. | 

PrOXUNCIA'TION, Fr. [ pronunxiaxione, It. pronunciacior, Sp. of pro- 
wiciatio, Lat.] utterance of ſpeech, the act or mode of 3 out; 
the manner of pronouncing letters, ſyllables, words. 

Pronu'NCItaT10N [in grammar] the manner of articulating or ſound- 
ing the words of a language, repreſenting to the eye by writing and or- 
thography. STR: | | 

PROXUNCIATION, or PRoNoU'NCING [with painters] the marking 
and expreſſing of all kinds of bodies, with that degree of force neceſſary 
to make them more or leſs diftin& and conſpicuous. 

PRONUNCIATION [with rhetoricians] is the regulating and varying the 
voice and geſture, agreeable to the matter and words, in order to affect 
and perſuade the hearers. 1815 | 
Paoor, ſub/?. [from prove; prof, Su. prove, Du. and Ger. preave and 
tjrevve, Fr. prova, It. 2 Sp.] 1. Trial, teſt, experiment. 2. E- 
vidence, convincing token, argument or reaſon to prove a truth, teſti- 


mony. 3. Firm —_ in any metal, impenetrability, ſtate of being 


wrought and hardened, till the expected ſtrength is found by trial to be 
attained. 4. Armour hardened till it will abide a certain trial. 

Prove [1n arithmetic] an operation, whereby the truth and juſtneſs of 
a calculation, is examined and aſcertained. 

Paoor [with printers] the rough draught of a printed ſheet ſent to 
the author or corrector of the preſs, in order to be corrected. 

Poor Spirit [with diſtillers] a mixture of about equal parts of total- 
ly inflammable ſpirits and water. | 5 

Proor, adj. [This word, though uſed an adjective, is only elliptically 
put for of prog] impenetrable, able to reſiſt. 

Pro'OFLESS, adj. [of proof ] wanting evidence unproved. Manifeſtly 
weak and proofle/s. Boyle. | 5 

To Por, verb ad. [proppen, r ſupport or bear up by 
ſomething placed under or againſt. 2. To ſupport by ſtanding under or 
agaalt, 3. To ſuſtain, to ſupport. I prop myſelf upon thole feèw ſup- 
ports that are left me. Pope. | | 
i ſubſt. [proppe, Du.] a ſuppart, an under-fet, that on which any 

ing reſts, 

\Pro'pacaBLE, adj. [of propagate] ſuch as may be propagated or con- 
unued by ſucceſſion, 


ToProPacare, verb ad. [propagatum. ſup. of propago, Lat. propa- 


dare, It.] 1. Originally fignified to cut down an old vine, that of it many 
foung ones might be planted. 2. To cauſe any thing to multiply or increaſe, 
0 Ipread abroad, to continue by generation or ſueceſſive production. 3. 
To extend, to widen. 4. To carry on from place to place, to promote. 
Projagated along ſolid fibres. Newton. 5. To increaſe, to promote. And 
Peas'd to hear his propagated name. Dryden. 6. To generate, to beget. 
ROPAGA TION, Fr. ( propagazione, It. of propagatio, Lat.] the act of 
u or of multiplying the kind, the act of increaſing or ſpread- 
road, 
8 [ propagateur, Fr.] an increaſer, one who continues by 
ucceflive production; alſo a ſpreader abroad, a promoter. 

To Proer't, verb ad. [ propello, Lat.] to drive forward. | 

0 Propt'xp, verb neut. { propendes, Lat.] to hang forwards, to be 
Popenle or inclined to any thing. My ſprightly brethren, I propend to 
you. Shakeſpeare. 

ROPE'NDENCY [of propend] 1. Inclination or tendency of deſire to 
hal thing. 2. [From propendo, Lat. to weigh] preconſideration, atten- 
— rauon, ay ame Hale, 2 Jifnoked 
at NSE, adi. openſus, Lat. e, inclinable to, di ; 
Kb ed both of good and had. > pron PO > 

ROPE NSION, or PRoPE'NSiTY [of »/e, or propenſidad, Sp. pro- 
mo Lat.] 1. Proneneſs, als Ed, n bent of mind to 

4 ing good or bad. 2. Tendency in general. 

* PER | propre, Fr. proprio, It. and Sp. of preprius, Lat.] 1. Pe- 
ae. not belonging to more, not common. 2. Noting an individual; 
f Gucker name, a name that is pecular to certain perſons and things. 
„en 0Wn; it is joined with any of the poſſeſſive pronouns. Our 
12 2 Clanuiile. 4. Natural, original. 5. Convenient, 
or yn e, qualiſed. Wine and all aliment that is eafily aſſimi- 
jul, 2 into blood are proper. Arbuthnot. 6. Exact, accurate, 
Mita ot — Signified by dark names, which we have ex- 
ve +, their plain and proper names. Burnet's Theory, 8. [ Propre, Fr. 

'* Crocerus, Lat.] in ſtature, elegant, pretty. Moſes was a 

Hebrews. 9. Luſty, handſome with bulk. A proper 


PRO 
Aly fox. LEftrange. 10. [In phyſic] ſomething naturally and eſ- 

ntially belonging to any being. 11. [In reſpe& to words] is under- 
ſtood of their immediate and particular ſignification; or that which is 
directly and peculiarly attached to them. 12. [In the civil law] is 
uſed in _—_— to acquired, for an inheritance derived by direct or 
collateral ſucceſſion. 

ProeER Fraction [in arithmetic] a fraction more or leſs than unity; 
having the numerator leſs than the denominator; as 2. | 

Pro'PERLY, adv. [of proper] 1. Fitly, ſuitably, 2. In a flri& ſenſe; 
The works of every man, good as well as bad, are properiy his own. 
2 3. Peculiarly, conveniently, in a fitting manner. | 

RO'PERNESS [of proper] 1. Peculiarneſs, convenientneſs, fitneſs, the 

quality of being proper. 2. Tallneſs of ſtature, 

Pao ENT Y proprietas, Lat. propriets, Fr. proprietà, It. propriedad, 
Sp.] 1. The right or due that belongs to every perſon, by virtue of na- 
tural quality. 2. Right of poſſeſſion of any thing. 3. Quality, diſpo- 
ſition in general, Sourh, | 

Pro'ezRTY, or PRoPRI'ETY [in law] 1. Is the higheſt right a man 
can have to any thing, and ſuch as nowiſe depends on any other man's 
courteſy, 2. Poſſeſſion held in one's own right. 3. The thing poſleſ- 
ſed. Whete property is ſo well ſecured. Swift, 4.. Something uſeful, 
an appendage. Greenfield was the name of the property man in that 
time who furniſhed implements for the actors. Pope. 5. Property for 
propriety, any thing peculiarly adapted, A ſecondary eſſential mode; 
any attribute of a thing which is not of primary conſideration, is called 
a property. Watts. | | 

To Pro'eerTY, verb act. [from the noun] 1. To inveſt with quali- 


ties. 2. To ſeize or retain as ſomething owned, or in which one has a 


right to appropriate, to hold. 'This word is obſolete in both ſenſes. 

PrRoPHA'NE. See PROFANE. | | | 

Pro'PHasis [wpoParic, Gr. in medicine] a fore-knowledge of diſ- 
eaſes. See PROGNOSIS. "IR 

PRo'rnESIER [of propheſy] one who propheſies. 

Pro'pyesy, or PROPHECY | prophetia, Lat. prophetic, Fr. profezia, 
It. profecia, Sp. of popnree, of mgo, before, and @nu, Gr. to tell] a 
foretelling, a prediction, a declaration of ſomething to come. 

To PRo'PHESY, verb ag. K Lat. prophetiſer, Fr. profetare, It. 
profetizar, Sp. of m,o@nreuw, Gr. to foretel things to come] 1. To fore- 
tel. 2. To foreſhow. | | 

To Pro'epnesY, verb neut. 1. To utter predictions. And propheſying 
with accents terrible. Shakeſpeare, 2. To preach; a ſcriptural ſenſe. 
Propheſy unto the wind, propheſy, fon of man. Exetzel. | | 

N. B. The oppoſers of chri/tiauity generally miſtake the true fate of 
the controverſy here, by imagining, chat we are obliged to prove a 
priori from the Jeauiſb prophets, that the author of our religion was the 
perſon foretold by them ; whereas all that is incumbent upon us to prove 
is this (fo far as the defence of chriſtianity is concerned) that the au- 
thor of our religion was a prophet, or divinely commiliioned teacher: 
as is done by comparing the sax cTIT v of his 4% and do&rine with 


thoſe miRacuLovs works by which his n was atteſted. For ſhould 


this point be made to appear, it follows, that if a perſon /o circumflanced 
lays it down for one part of his doctine, that he was the Chrif!, or per- 
ion foretold by the Jeu prophets, this doctrine of his (as coming 
from a perſon already proved to have been ſent from God) deſerves our 
belief, until it be diſproved; and in order to di/prowe the ſame, it is 
not ſufficient to ſhew, that ſome prophecies which have been preſſed in- 
to the ſervice of his cauſe, are capable of being differently applied : 
But that mo prophecies can with reaſon he underitood of him; or that 
the marks and charaderiſtics of the Meſſiah laid down by the prophets, 
are not fulfilled in him, I mean ſo far as they relate to his it appear- 
ance. But if the reader defires to ſee, of what imPporRTANCE this diſtinc- 
tion is; and the argument from prophecies more fully explained; and the 
objection drawn from their ſuppoſed ob/curity, conſidered, he may pleaſe to 
conſult that book referred to under the word pivorce. I ſhall only ſub- 
join at preſent in juſtice to the ſubject, that the reader will find many 
an antient prediction compared with its orie event in the courſe of this 
lexicography ; in proof of which, he may conſult the aver expreſſive of 
the greateſt ates and empires which have appeared upon earth, 55 
PRo'PHET | propheta, Lat, prophete, Fr. prof eta, It. and Sp. wgoÞnrnc, 
Gr.] 1. A foreteller of future events. 2. One of the ſacred writers em- 
powered by God to foretel future events. See ORaCLes 


Pro'pyETEss | prophetiſſa, Lat. profheteſſe, Fr. prefeteſſa, It. piofetiza, 
Sp. of emgo@y71;, Gr.] a woman predicter, a woman that foretels future 
events, 

PRoPHE'TiIC, or PROPHE'TICAL, adj. | prophetique, Fr. mye@iluc@, 
Gr.] foreſeeing or foretelling future events. | 

PROPHE'TICALLY, adv. [of propbetical] by way of propheſy, with 
knowledge of futurity, 12 855 

PRO HE“ TICALx ESS [of prophetical] prophetical nature or quality. 

To PRo'pHETIzZE, verb neut. [prophetijer, Fr.] to give predictions. 
Prophetizing dreams. Daniel's Civil ar. | 

PRoOPHYLA'CT1C, adj. [ToPrraxtue®-, from wpo, before, and Quaaogouy 
Gr. to preſerve or keep] preventive, preſervative. 

PROPHYLa'CTICE [wWeepraaxiixy, Gr.] that part of phyfic, which 
prevents or preſerves from diſeaſes, See PLEURISY, and read there, the 
frae-dijeaſe. | | 

Proei'NQuiTY [propinguidad, Sp. of propingaitas, Lat.] 1. Nearneſs, 
proximity, neighbourhood. Ray. 2. Nearneſs as to time. Propinguity 
of their deſolations. Brown. 3. Nearneſs as to blood, kindred. Pre- 
pingquity and property of blood. Shateſpeare. 

OPI'TIABLE, as: [of propitiate] that may be made propitious, that 
may be induced to favour, that may be atoned, pacified or appeaſed. 

To Proer'TIATE, verb ad. ¶ propitio, or propitiar, Lat.] to render 

ropitious, to induce another to lay aſide his wrath, and enter into a 
Bas of reconciliation with us. Thus in the firſt book of the Iliad, the 
wrath of Apollo being to be appeaſed in no other way than by re/titution 
and /acrifice ; after both is done, ſays Calchas, _ : 

— Tort xi pur ace ee amor, id, I. 1. lin. 100. 
And in the ſcripture uſe of the word, to propitiate God. is not to render 
him good, placable, or merciful; for this is not the proper import of the 
word; and in truth that ALL-PERFECT BEING is good and placable of 
HIMSELF, and prior to any mediation or interpoſure of whatever kind : 
But to induce him (as in the caſe before aſſigned) to become in fact pro- 
pitious, or to receive us into a ſtate of reconciliation and peace with him- 
ſelf. See Heb. c. viii. v. 12. Lake, c. xviii. v. 13, compared with 
Iliad, lib. 1. 1. 100, 580—585. Thus the wiſe man (if my memory 
does not fail me) obſerves ſomewhere in his book ot ny 

10 1 | 


PRO 
by acts of goodneſs and fidelity iniquity is purged ” [in the __ 
atoned:] for God with ſuch ſacrifices is well pleaſed, and induced [in 
the ſenſe there ſuppoſed] to lay aſide his wrath. And St. Ireneus, to 
the ſame effect, having cited thoſe words of Iſaiab, c. i. v. 16, „ Waſh 
ye, make you clean, put away the evil of your doings from before my 
eyes,” c. © God, ſays he, points out to them the TRUE SACRIFICE, 
uod offerentes propitiabuntur Deum, ut ab ed vitam perciptant, i. e. by of- 
— which they ſhall PROrITIATE Go, and fo receive life from 
him.” Ia EN. adv. Hereſes Ed. Grabe, p. 321. I ſhall only obſerve, 
that our confounding terms which convey very different ideas, and not 
ſafficiently di/tingur/hing between goodneſs or mercifulneſs of God (which 
are e/ential attributes ;) and his becoming in fa# propitious, or reconciled 
(all due pre- reguiſites and qualifications being e has occaſioned 
GREAT CONFUSION in our reaſonings upon this head. See PROITIAT ION. 
PrRoPITIA'T1ON [propiciation, Fr. propiziazione, It. NS Lat.] 
1. The act of making propitious. 2. An atonement. He is the pro- 
titiation for the fins of the whole world. 1 Jebn. | 
SyxEs, in that moſt judicious tract of his, called An Eſſay on the Na- 
ture, Defign, and Origin of Sacrifices, has well obſerved, ** that the 
words correſpondent to this, viz. iMoxouai, in the Greek, and afar, in 
Hebrew, convey no ſuch idea as that of equivalent comper/ations, ex- 
changes, ſubſtitutes, &c. but barely ſignify to atone, or put men into a 
ſlate of reconceliation and favour with God, whatever the means avere, by 
ewhich this was done.” Eſſay, &c. p. 135, 152, Cc. Accordingly we 
find, the act of azoning, propitiating, purging, or putting away fin, is ap- 
plied in ſcripture ſometimes to Gop n1MSELF [as Det. c. xxi. v. 8, in 
the original, © atone [or projitiate] O Lord, for thy yore „; and 
ſometimes to perſons acting by comM1sS10N from him ; and this ſeripture- 
application of the word may caſt ſome light on the sEns8 in which the 
ſcripture uſes it. Gop the LawG1veR atones, propitiates, purges, Or puts 
eway fin, when by his own ſupreme, underi ved authority, he cancels or 
removes thoſe //s and penalties, that were occaſioned by it: Not ſo a 
perſon that acts by commiſßen from him; much leſs a ſacrifice or offering 
of his appointment; theſe being moſt apparently things of the /abora;- 
nate kind, and which ought therefore to be conſidered in that /uborainate 
capacity; I mean not as operating 1XDEPENDENTLY of God, but only as 
the means or in/iruments of nis appointment ; or the way in which ne, 
of his oxwn ſovereign grace and wiſdom, thinks fit to diſpenſe the pextrir 
deſigned. His will and conſtitution therefore mult be conſtantly kept in 
view, as what gives force and validity to the whole, Hes. c. x. v. 10. 
Thus under the great Jexi/h anniverſary, the high prieſt (ſuch was the 
ai wine appointment) had a right, in conſequence of his ſacrifice, to cxter 
wich the blood thereof into the mo? holy place, there to appear in behalf 
of the Jewiſh nation, and there to make his temporary atoner ent {or 
propitiation] for them. And if we examine the counterpart, or goſpel- 
truth contained under this ancient type; we ſhall find that Chriſt (ſuch 
was the divine appointment) had a right in conſequence of his obedience 
to death, to enter into heawen itſelf, there to affear in the preſence of Ged 


| for us; there to officiate as the great high prieft of our prefe/fron, and do all 


that belongs to that ſacred office, both for the extirpation of {in itſelf, 
and the removing thoſe ills and penalties that were annexed to it; Heb. 
ix. 26. compared with c. ii. v. 17 and 18. But if the reader wcu'd ſee 
this and ſome other important articles more fully explained, he may con- 
| Cult the book referred to under the word Divorce. See alſo GRACE, 
Raxsou, and SACRIFICE, compared with FosTER's Chriſtian Revela- 
tion. p. 352. | 5 
PRO HTA“ TOR [of propitiate] one that propitiates. 
PROrITTIATORIN ESS | of propitiatory] atoning or propitiating quality. 
PROP1I'TIATORY, adj. [ Frepitiatoire. Fr. propixiatorio, It. propiciato- 
rio, Sp. of propitiatorius, Lat.] ſerving to, or of force to propitiate. 
A progitiatory ſacrifice is offered for their honour. Silling feet. 
PRoOP1"TIATORY, at. [among Jews] the mercy-ſeat, the cover or 
lid of the ark of the covenant, lined both within and without with plates 


of gold; on each fide of which was a cherubim of gold, with wings 


ſpread over the propitiatory, with their faces looking one towards another. 
Pao riovs, adj. ¶propice, Fr. propizio, It. propicie, Sp. of propitius, 
Lat.] favourable, kind, merciful. My maker, be propitious. Milton. 

PROP!" TIOUSLY, adv. [of propitiaus] favourably, kindly. 

ProOPI'TIOUSNESS [of prepitions] kindneſs, favourableneſs. 
 Pro'PLasM [TpmAzopn, Gr.] a mould in which any metal or ſoft 
matter, which will afterwards grow hard, is caſt : a matrix. "Thoſe 
ſhells ſerving as proplaſmms or moulds to the matter which ſo filled them. 
Woodward. : 

PRoPLA'sTICE [wpowhachxn, Gr.] the art of making moulds for caſt- 
ing; alſo the act of caſting or forming figures in moulds. 

PrOPO'MA, Lat. [mpwoua, from wpo, before, and www, Gr. to drink] 
a firſt draught taken before meat, or a drink made of wine, honey, and 
lugar; a whet. 

ProroNENT, uli. [profonens, Lat.] one that makes a propoſal. 
Dryd:-n. 

ProPoRE'1Tas [in law Latin] the deliverance or declaration of an aſ- 
ſize, otherwiſe called the verdict of aſſize. | 


PRorOREITas [in law] the declaration or deliverance, or verdict of 


a jury. 

8 Fr. ¶ protorxione, It. propercion, Sp.] 1. Agreement, 
anſwerableneſs, ſymmetry, adaptation of one to another. 2. Compara- 
tive relation of one thing to another, ratio; the relation which the parts 
have among themſelves, and to the whole. 3. Settled relation of com- 
parative quantity, equal degree. 4. Harmonic degree. Millon. 5. 
Form, ſize. | | 

PRoyoRTHON [in arithmetic] the identity or ſimilitude of two ratios ; 
or the habitude or relation of two numbers, when compared together, as 
ratio is of two quantities. 

ProPoRT10N [in arithmetic] is when ſeveral numbers differ, accord- 
ing co an equal difference, as 2, 4, 6, 8; ſo that 2 is the common dif- 
ference betwixt 2 and 4, 4 and 6, 6 and 8, 

PROrORTION [in architecture] is the relation which all the work has 
to its parts, and that every part has ſeparately to the whole building. 

PROPORTION in Quality or Relation, is either the reſpect that the ra- 
tio's of numbers have one to the other, or elſe that which their differences 
have one to another, 

ProroRT10N Ge:metrical, is when divers numbers differ according to 
a like ratio. . e. when the ratios or reaſons of numbers compared toge- 
ther are equal; ſo 1, 2, 4, 8, which differ from one another by a dou- 
ble ratio, are ſaid to differ by geometrical proportion; for as 1 is half 
2, fo 2 is half 4, and four is half 8. . 

Ha mmic PxorORTION, is when the firſt term is to the laſt in a e- 
trical ratio, equal to that of the difference of the two firſt to the difference 


ble or commenſurate, to adjuſt according to a certain rate to lomething 


ſer, Fr.] to offer to the conſideration, to declare, to put or ſet forth, 


PRO 


of the two laſt; thus 2, 3, 6, are in harmonic proportion, 


firſt number 2 is to the laſt 6, as the difference of the two f. becau the 
to the difference of the two laſt, 1 3 | | » VR, 1, ih 
ProyoRT1on [in painting, &c.] is the juſt magnit | 
members of a 3 roup, c. with regard 8 2 
figure, the grovp, and the whole piece. er, to the 
ToProro't TION, werb act. | proportionner, Fr. prog 
porcionar, Sp.] 1. To diſtribute according to the rules of LIE won 
adjuſt by comparative relation. 2. To form ſymmetrically. Nau, to 
oh en her without any were — , : 
ROPO'RTIONABLE, adj. [of proportion] adjuſted b 
tion, that is fitting and fas * An aſſiſtance Sree tint he rela. 
ficulty. Tillotſon, to the dif. 
PrRoPO'R TION ABLY, adv. [of proportion] accordin 
relations, in a manner agreeable 4 due — rtion. ED cOMParative 
PaOrO“NK TIONABLENEsS [of tents grown FER in Pronorer 
Pxoro x TIoN AL, adj, [profortionalis, Lat.) being accordin 75 a 
tion, having a certain degree of any quality compared with ſomeihine bi 
PROoONTIONAL, IH. a quantity either lineal or numeral ing elle, 
bears the ſame ratio or relation to a third, that the firſt does to res ich 
PRoPORTIONA'LITY {of proportional] 1. The quality of bein econd. 
tional. 2. [In algebra, &c.] the proportion that is between A Propor. 
nents of four ratios. | 36 | FE Nord oo 
PROPO'RTIONALNESS, or PROPORTIONATENESS [of 
proportionate] agreement, or lkeneſs of proportion. (of. properting ” 
PROPO'RTIONALLY, adv. [of proportional] in a ſettled degree, ; 
portion, | | i pro- 
PRoPORTIONALS [with mathematicians] 7. e. proportional nu * 
or quantities, z. e. ſuch as are in mathematical proportion: thus If} g 
four numbers are conſidered, it appears that the firſt has as mach 4 0 
neſs or ſmallneſs, with reſpect to the ſecond, as the third has with . 
to the fourth, thoſe four numbers are called propottionals, 9 
Continued PROPOR TIONALS are ſuch, that the third number 
ſame ratio to the ſecond, as the ſecond is to the firſt, and the 


the ſame ratio to the third, that the third has to the ſecond, a 
24 


0rZlonay e, It 


is in the 
fourth has 
83, 6, I2, 


Mean ProPoRT1ONALS are, when in three quantities there is the fam 
proportion of the firſt to the ſecond, as of the ſecond to the third he 
{ame proportion of 2 to 4, as of 4 to 8, and 4 is the mean proportional 
PROPORTIONATE, adj. [of proportion] adjuſted to ſomething elſe, that 
is according to a certain rate. | 5 


1 , o 
Lo PROPORTIONATE, verb act. [ proportionner, Fr.] to make anſwers. 


elle. 5 

PROPO'RTIONATENESS {of proportionate] the ſtate of being 5 
onate. Hale. E a n e e 

PRoro'saL [of propoſe] 1. An offer made to the mind. 2. A prope- 
ſition, ſcheme or deſign propounded to confideration or acceptance, 

Lo ProPo'ss, werb a. [propofitum, of proponere, It. and Lat. prope- 


To Popos, verb neut. to lay ſchemes. Obſolete. 
PRoPo'stR [of prepaſe] one who offers any thing to conſideration, one 
who makes a motion. 
 Proeos1'T10N, Fr. [propoſizione, It. propoſecion, Sp. of propoſitio, Lat, 
1. A thing propoſed, a motion, Ran, rs of Ry Ak 
tence in which any thing is affirmed or decreed, whatſoever is ſad of 
any ſubject, whether true or falſe. To reconcile theſe two prepoſitims, 
that all things are done by fate, and yet that ſomething is in our own 
power. Hammond. | 
Exceptive Poor [with ſchoolmen] is one that is denoted by an 
exceptive ſign, as beſide, unleſs. VT | 
Excluſive PROPOSITION [with ſchoolmen] is one denoted by a fign or 
character of excluſion, as only, ſolely, alone. See Exclusiv Adjedive. 
PROPOSITION [in poetry] is the firſt part of an epic poem, in which 
the author propoles or lays down, briefly and in general, what he has to 
ſay in the courſe of his work. | | 
PRoPOsIT1ON [in the mathematics] a thing propoſed to be demon- 
ſtrated, proved, or made out, either a problem or theorem. | 


PROPOSITION, is an oration or ſpeech which affirms or denies, or at 


oration that ſigniſies either ru or fa/ſe. | 
4frmative PROPOSITION, is that in which the ſubje& and attribute 
are joined and do agree, as God is a Spirit. 
Negative PROPOSIT10N, 1s that when they are disjoined or diſagree, 
as men are not ſlones. . f | 
A True PROPOSITION, is ſuch as declares a thing to be what it really 
is; or not to be what it is not. | 
A Falſe ProrosiT10N, is ſuch an one as ſignifies a thing to be what it 
1s not; or not to be what it is. | 


ProPOsITIONS General, or PROPOSITIONS Univerſal [with logicians) 


are known by the ſigns, every, As, every Covetous man is poor; 0, asm | 


man can ſerve God and mannon. 
Proros1T1ONS Particular, are known by the ſigns ome, 4 certain, 
Somebody, as ſome men are ambitious. | 
PRroPOs1T10Ns Singular, are when a proper name of a man is con- 
tained in them, as Cicero was an orator, Plato a philoſopher. 
ProPOs1T10Ns General Contrary, are ſuch of which one generally al- 
firms, and the other generally denies, as all men, &c. 10 men, &c. 
4 Simpie PROPOSIT1ON, is that which has but one ſubject, and one at- 
tribute. . 
A Compound PROPOSITION, is that which has more than one ſubjett, 
as life and death, health and fickneſs, poverty and riches, come fron tbe rd. 
PROrosffioNsS by logicians] are reduced to four kinds, which, for 
the help of memory, are denoted by the four letters, a, e, 1, 9 | 
A is an univerſal affirmative, E is an univerſal negative. n 
JI is a particular affirmative. O is a particular negative. And for the 
eaſe of memory, they are compriſed in theſe two a 
' Afﬀerit A, Negat E, verum generaliter ambo ; 7 
I Aferit, O negat, ſed particulariter ambo. nie ol 
The uſe of a propolition, is when men, by occaſion of diſcour 1 
at variance, , cannot agree upon their matter; being both mw 
know the truth, they bring the matter to a point, debate that, a 
go — to another. 101 Ta , g opoſitio . 
ROFOSI TIONAL, adj. [of proprfition] conſidered as a pr 
To Pxorov xp, 125 act. Core b. propono, Lat.) 1: To pro , 
to offer to conſideration. 2. To exhibit, to offer, to ſet 0 
diſcourſe, with an offer to maintain it; or ſome doubt and qu 
be reſalved. N 


pxorou xp 


eſtion, 0 


a 
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PRO 


AER, ab. [of propound] one who propoſes a matter. 
e 455 2 the Romans] the prefect of a lieutenant, or 


officer of the prefect o the prætorium, appointed to perſorm any part 
7 f » 


of his office in his —_ 
PRo-PRE'TOR 75 ES ; 8 
r of a pretor, and enſigns of honour belonging to the pretorſhip, = 
PROPRIETARY ſubſt. [ proprietaire, Fr.] a proprietor, an owner in 
hi — right, one who has a property in any thing. 
rope ETAR Y, adj. belonging to a certain owner. 


ProprieToR [proprietarius, of proprius, Lat.] one who has a pro- 
erty in any thing. "of Ne eee Ae 
PrROPRIETOR [in law] one who has or poſſeſſes any thing in the ut- 
molt degree, and in his own right. 1 55 
PropRI/ETRESS [Of proprietor) A female poſſeſſor in her own right, a 
—_ [proprietas, Lat.] property, peculiarity of poſſeſſion, ex- 
ln oe [with logicians] is the fourth of the univerſal ideas, and 
i. when the object is an attribute, which in effect belongs to the eſſence of 
the thing ; but 18 not firſt conſidered in that ejlence, but as dependent 
on the firlt idea, as diviſible, immortal, Ic. ; 5 ; 
ProekieTY [with grammarians] is where the direct and immediate 
ſonification of a word agrees to the thing it is applied to, accuracy, juſt- 
Rane rr [with phyſicians] as, a pain by propriety, is when the 
cauſe of the pain is in the part pained ; ſo when the. head-ach comes 
from the humours of the head, it 1s called a pain by propriety ; but when 
it proceeds from vapours ſent from the ſtomach, or any other part, it is 
called head-ach by conſent, or ſympathy. 5 85 
por, for PROPPED, ſupported by ſome prop. Propt in ſome tomb, 
2 neighbour of the dead. Pope. See To PRor. | 8 
pro rost Ig %,. Of xgo, forth, and nwm7w, Gr. to fall] the fal- 
ling down of ſome part of the body; as of the caul, c. 

To PRor u, werb act. ( propuguo, Lat.] to defend, to vindicate. 
Hammond. RS | | | 

ProeUGNA'T1ON [ propugnatio, from propugno, Lat.] defence. Shake- 

are. ; | 
ns [of propugn] a defender. Zealous propugners are they 
of their native creed. Government of the Tongue. 

Propu'L510N [propulſum, ſup. of propeilo, from pro and pelio, Lat. to 
drive] the act of thruſting or driving forward. Joy worketh by propul- 
fon of the moiſture of the brain. Bacon. | 

Propy'LaEUM |TgoTvAzior, Of g, before, and u, Gr. gates] 
the porch of a temple or greac hall. ; 

PRO RA Os, Lat, {in anatomy] a bone of the cranium, called os oc- 
cipitis. 

7 ſulſt. ¶prora. Lat.] the prow, the forepart of a ſhip. A po- 
etical word uſed for the ſake of rhyme. UE | | 

ProROGA'T1ON, Fr. [prorogazione, It. prorogacion, Sp. prorogatio, Lat.] 
1. Act of prolonging, or lengthening out to another time, continuance, 
prolongation. 2. The interruption or the putting off a ſeſſion of parli- 
ament by the regal authority. The difference between a prorogation 
and adjournment is this, that the ſeſſion is ended by prorogation, and 
that it is done by the king; and ſuch bills as paſſed in either or both 
houſes, and had not the royal aſſent, muſt begin again at the next meet- 
ing: but in an adjournment, which is done by the parliament them- 
klves, all things continue in the ſame ſtate they were in before the ad- 
journment. | 


To PRoro'Gue, verb act. [proroger, Fr. prorogar, Sp. prorogare, It. of 


prorogo, Lat.] 1. To prolong for ſome time, to protratt. He prorogued his 
2 Dryden. 2. To put off, to delay. 3. To interrupt the 
ellon of parliament to a diſtant time. | 


ProrU'epTION [proruptum, ſup. of prorumpo, from pro and rumpo, Lat. 


to burſt thro'] the act of burſting out. | 

Pro'sa, a goddeſs of the pagans, who, as they believed, made the 
infant come in the right manner into the world. 

PROsA “10, adj. [proſaicus, from proſa, Lat. proſaique, Fr.] pertaining 
to proſe, reſembling proſe. | 

To Proscr1'se, verb act. [proſcrire, Fr. proſcrivere, It. proſcrivir, Sp. 
of proſeribo, Lat.] 1. To cenſure capitally, to doom to deſtruction, to out- 
law, to baniſh, 2. To interdict. 3. To ſequeſter and ſeize on a per- 
ons eſtate, 4. To poſt up in writing, and publiſh any thing to be 


old, 


PrOSCRI'BED, part. paſſ. [proſeriptus, Lat.] doomed to deſtruction, 


out-lawed, baniſhed, ſequeſtered, &c. as an eſtate. 
. [of pro/cribe] one that proſeribes or dooms to deſtrue- 
on. | 
PROSC"1'PT1ION, Fr. [ proſerizione, It. proſericidn, Sp. of proſeriptio, 
Lat.] doom to deſtruction, out-lawry, confiſcation of goods, a publica- 
tion made by the chief of a party, promiſing a reward to any one that 
hall bring him the head of an enemy, Qc. 
| PROSE, Fr. [proſa, It. and Lat.] language looſe and unconfined by poe- 
tical meaſures or a ſet number of ſyllables, the plain way of expreiling ; 
in contradiſtinction from verſe. 
To PRO sFr E, verb act. ( proſeguor, Lat.] 1. To purſue, to con- 
nue endeavours after any thing. 2. Jo continue, to carry on. To 
proſecute the fortifications. Clarendon. 3. To proceed in conſideration 
or diſquiſition of any thing, to go on with. 4. To ive criminally, to 
ue at law. 5. To proſecute differs from to perſecute ; to perſecute al- 
Ways implies ſome cruelty, malignity, or injultice ; to proſecute, is to 
proceed by legal meaſures, either with or without juſt cauſe. 
ROSECU'T1ON [proſecutione, It. proſecucidn, Sp. of proſecutio, Lat.] 
1. Ac of proſecuting, purſuit; continuance of endeavour to carry on. 2. 
doit againſt one in a criminal cauſe. | 
RO SECUTOR {ol proſecute] one who purſues any purpoſe or thing; 
allo one who purſues another by law in a criminal cauſe. 
ROSELYTE [ proſelite, Fr. meoonmur®-, Gr. f. e. one who comes to] 
a perſon converted from that faich or judgment that he was of before, to 
me other new opinion. 


o PRozELYTE [of xe t, Gr. to come to] to convert, to 
Anf, over to Mer aaron as to points of religion. I 
Þ rather have a gn'd the /ame etymology here, as in the precedin word, 

ROSEMINA'TION | proſeminatum, ſup. of proſemino, from pro and /emen, 
web ] propagation by ſeed. Hale 
Ps 0 DIAN, /abft. [of proſody] one ſkilled in metre or Jag 

$030dr [projodie, Fr. pre oda, It. proſodia, Lat. of mgoow%a, Gr.] 


among the Romans] a magiſtrate who had all the 


See Por and Ru NME compared. 15 


R 


that part of grammar that teaches the ſound and quantity of ) Hables, 
as to long or ſhort, and the meaſures of verſe. See Ruime. 
PRoS0PO'GRAPHY [of mgoownoy, face, and yen, Gr. a deſcription] a 
deſcription of the countenance. | 
ProSOPOPOE LA [Tgowromouna, of mgoownw, perſon, and nouw, Gr. 
to make] a figure in rhetoric, when the orator, on a ſudden turns front 
his firſt manner of talking, and ſpeaks in the perſon of another; perloni- 
fication, a figure by which things are made perſons. . 
PROSECT [profpedto, Sp. of praſpectus, Lat.] 1. A view of ſomething 
diſtant. Pleaſures in proſpet. Locke. 2. Place which gives an exten- 
five view. 3. Series of objects open to the eye. 4. Object of view. 
Prior. 5. View into futurity ; contradiſtinguiſhed from retroſpect. 6. 
Regard to ſomething future. He lays deſigns only for a day, without 
Fey prope to or proviſion for the remaining part of his life. 70. 
offon. 


To ProseecT, verb a. [proſpetum, ſup. of praſpicio, Lat.] to look 
forward. | 


; PRosPE CTIVE, adj. [of praſpec] 1. Viewing at a diſtance. . 2. AQ- 

ing with foreſight. | | | | 
ProsPECTIVE Glaſs, a glaſs for viewing things that are at a conſider- 

able diſtance. 


To ProsPER, verb af. [proſperar, Sp. of praſperare, It. and Lat.] to 
make proſperous, to give ſuccels. 

To Pro'speR, verb neut. ¶ proſperer, Fr.] 1. Toſacceed or be ſucceſsful, 
to be proſperous, It ſhall proſper in the thing whereto I ſent it. J/aiah. 2. 
To ate to have a fair gale of fortune, to come forward in the 
World. | 

PROSPERITY [proſperite, Fr. proſperita, It. proſprridad, Sp. of proſpe- 
ritas, Lat.] the condition of a perſon who has all things according to his 
heart's deſire, and who ſucceeds in his undertakings ; happineſs, goad 
ſucceſs, good fortune. 

Pro'sPEROUS, adj. [proſpere, Fr. projpero, It and Sp. of profperus 
Lat.] having all hinge according - 1 mind, . 8 

ö adv. [of proſperous) favourably, happily, fortu- 
nately. 5 | | 
Pro'sPEROUSNEss [of proſperous] proſperity, | 
PROSPHERO'MENA, Lat. [mgoaFtgopas, from xgO., to, and Q:ew, Gr. 
to bear] meats or medicines taken inwardly. | 

PrO'sphYSIS [mgoaPvors, of g., to, and Guo, Gr. to grow] the co- 
alition or growing together of two parts, as when two fingers grow to 
each other. DOS | | 

PRoOSPI'CIENCE [proſpicio, Lat.] the act of looking forward. 

PrRosTA'TA Adjtantes [of zo, before, and g, Gr. to ſtand] two 
2 placed near the paſiage of the ſemen, which (as it is ſuppoſed) 
ubricate the common paſſage of the ſeed and urine, and are a ſort of ve- 
hicle to the ſeminal matter. 


PROSTERNA'T10N [profierno, Lat.] dejection, depreſſion, act of caſt- 


ing down, ſtate of being caſt down. Watching and praſlernation of 


ſpirits, Wiſeman. | 
PgosrE“TAHIS [Tens Gr.] the fore-fide of the breaſt ; alſo a fleſhy 


part between the hollows of the hands and feet, and their reſpeclive A- 
gers or tors. GoRR. 


corruption of proſtheſis, i. e. appoſition. | | 

PROSTHAPHA'RES1S [TeooJaPaignos, Gr.] is the ſame with the equa- 
tion of the orbit, or ſimply the equation; and is the difference between 
the true and mean motion of a planet. | by 

ProSTHE's1s [Tgo79no, Gr. appoſition] a grammatical figure, when 
a letter or ſyllable is added to the ies of a word, as gnatus for na- 
tus, tetuii tor tuli, &c. allo the making of artificial legs and arms, when 
the natural ones are loſt. 


PROSTITUTE, adj. [ proſtitutus, Lat.] vicious for hire, ſold to wick- 


edneſs, ſold to wkoredom. Made bold by want, and proftitute for bread. 


Prior. 


PROSTITUTE, /ubft. [proſtituta, It. proſiitutus, Lat.] 1. A hireling, a 


mercenary, one who is tet to ſale. 2. A common whore. 

To ProsTITUTE, verb act. | proſiituer, Fr. preftituirfs, It. proftiturr, 
Sp. of projtituc, Lat.] 1. To expoſe or ſet open to every one that comes 
upon vile terms. That heaven ſhould be preſſituted to ſlothful men. 
Tillotſon. 2. To yield up the body and honour to mercenary intereſt, 
to lult, or ſenſual pleaſure, to ſell to wickedneſs. It is commonly uſed 
of women iold to whoredom, by others and themſelves. 

ProsT1TU'T1ON, Fr. {from projiitute}] 1. The life of a public trumpet, 


a harlot's letting out the ule of her body for hire. 2. [Metaphorically} 
the act of ſetting to ſale, or the tate of being ſet to ſale; a ſtooping to 


any mean or baſe action or office. 

To Pro'srRATE, werb ad. ¶ preſtrat, Sp. of praſtratus, Lat.] 1. To 
throw dawn, to lay flat. 2. [ve profierner, Fr.] to throw down in ado- 
ration, to caſt one's ſelf at the feet of another. Some have preſtrated 
themſelves an hundred times in the day. Dpa. | 

PROSTRATE, adj. [proſiratus, Lat. the accent was formerly on the 
firſt ſyllable] 1. Laid flat along. 2. Lying at mercy. 3. Thrown down 
in humbleſt adoration. 

ProSTRA'T1ON [of proffrate] 1. The act of falling down in adoration, 2. 
The act of lying flat along. 3. Dejection, depreſſion. A ſudden pro- 
ſiration of ſtrength or weakneſs. Arbuthnot. | 

Pro'sTYLE, Fr. [Teva of wes, before, and 5uaSs, Gr. a pillar] 
a building that has only pillars in the front. 


ProsY'LLOGISM [of wee, before, and ov\wneyiop®-, Gr. ſyllogiſm] a 


reaſon or argument produced to ſtrengthen or confirm one of the pre- 


miſes of a ſyllogiſm. | 

PRO“TAsIs [Teraeor, Gr. protaſe, Fr.] 1. A maxim or 1 aa 
2. [In the ancient drama] the firſt part of a comedy or ttagedy, that ex- 
plains the argument of the piece, &'c. See PRoTaric. 

PrRoTA'TIC, adj. [mgwarix®s, Gr, frotatique, Fr. | that never ap ed 
but in the protaſis or firſt part of the play. There are protabic perions in 
the ancients, whom they ule in their plays to hear or give the relation. 
Dryden. Query, If the protaſis was not that part of the drama which pre- 
cedes the parodos or firlt ſppech of the awhole chorus ? 15 I $ 

To ProTE'cT, verb act. [proteger, Fr. proteggere, It. of protectum, ſup. 
of protego, Lat.] to defend, to ſave, or ſcreen from evil, to ſhield, 

ROTE'CT1ON, Fr. [protezione, It. of proteio, Lat.] 1. The act of pro- 
tecting, guarding from injury, &c. defence, ſhelter from evil, 2, A paſſ- 
rt, an exemption from being moleſted, 3: [In a legal ſenſe] is that 

neſit and ſafety, which every ſubject, free born or ſtranger, 3 


PxosrErnis [in ſurgery] that which fills up what was wanting, as 
when fiſtulous ulcers are filled up with fleſh. Query, if this is not a 
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the king's laws. 4. [In a ſpecial ſenſe] an exemption or immunity, 
given by the king to a perſon, to ſecure him againſt law ſuits, or other 
vexations. 5. A writing to ſecure from an arreſt for debt. 

ProTE'cToOR [protecteur, Fr. protettore, It. of protector, Lat.] 1. Ade- 
fender, one who ſhelters from evil, a ſupporter, a guardian. 2. An 
officer who had heretofore the care of the kingdom during the king's 

minority. 3. The title uſurped by Oliver Cromwell. 
'  ProTE'cTREss, or PRoTE'CTRIX, ſubft. ¶ proteftrices, Fr. protettrice, 
It. of pratectrix, Lat.] a female defender, a woman that protects. 
4 To ProTE'ND, verb ad. ¶ protendo, Lat.] to hold out, to ſtreteh 
rth. | 

PrRoTE'RviTY [protervitas, Lat.) frowardneſs, peeviſhneſs, way- 
wardneſs, petulance. 

To PRoTE'sT, verb act. 1. To prove, to ſhow, to give evidence of. 
Obſolete. 2. To call as a witneſs. 

To ProTE'sT, verb neut. [proveſter, Fr. proteſtare, It. proteſtar, Sp. of 
proteſter, Lat.] to make a proteſtation ; to declare ſolemnly one's opinion 
or reſolution. | 

To ProTEsT [in a legal ſenſe] is to affirm openly that one either 
does not at all, or but conditionally yield his conſent to any act, or the 
proceedings of a judge, Oc. | 

Pro'TEST, ſubſt. kom the verb] a ſolemn declaration of opinion 
againſt ſomething. 

ProTEsT, Fr. [in commerce; proteſto, It. and Sp.] a ſummons made 
by a notary public to a merchant, Cc. to diſcharge a bill of exchan 


drawn on him, after his having refuſed either to accept or pay the 


ſame. | | 

Pro'TEsTANCY, or PrO'TESTAN15M, the religion, principles, and 
doctrines of the proteſtants, See Bex mans, Creep and Liturcy, 
compared with Ax T1CLES of Religion, 4, 21, 22, 24, 25, 30, 31, 32. 

Pro'TESTANT, adj. [of proteſt] belonging to proteſtants. The ſpread- 
ing of the proteſſant religion. Addiſon. : . 

| Nr rn fubft. ¶ proteſtant, Fr.] a name given to thoſe who 
proteſted againſt the errors of the church of Rome, and particularly 
againſt a decree made in the diet of Spires by Charles the Vth, demand- 
ing liberty ot conſcience, till the holding of a conncil in purſuance to a 
decree made in the year 1526: The ſame name has alſo been given to 
thoſe of the ſentiments of Calvin ; and is now become a common deno- 
' mination for all thoſe of the reformed churches. 

ProTEsSTA'TION, Fr. [protefiazione, It. of proteſtatio, Lat.] a ſolemn 
or open declaration of reſolution, fact or opinion. | 
 ProTE'STER [of proteſt] one who proteſts, one who utters a ſolemn 
declaration. | | 
 ProTHo'NOTARISHIP [of prothonotary] the office or dignity of the 
principal regiſter. _ 

PrOTHO'NOTARY, or PROTO NoTARY [prometoire, Fr. protonotarius, 
Lat. of zgwros, Gr. firſt or chief, and notarius, Lat. a notary} i. e. the 
firſt or chief notary or ſcribe, a principal clerk, the chief regitter. 

- PRoTHoNoTaRyY [of the common pleas] enters and enrolls all decla- 
rations, pleadings, aſſizes, judgments, and actions. | 

PROTHONOTARY [of the king's bench] records all actions civil ſued in 
that court, as the clerk of the crown-office doth all criminal caſes. 

ProTuy'R1S [xpedvfig, Gr.] a coin or corner of a wall; a croſs. 

beam, or overthwart rafter, | | 5 15 

ProTHY'RUM [mTpoJvgy, Gr. 9. 4. what is before the door or gate] a 
porch at the outward door of an houſe, a portal; alſo a fence of pales or 

rails, to keep of horſes, &c. ERS 
Pro'TocoL [protokol, Du. protocole, Fr. mewroxoAno, Gr.] the firſt 
draught of a deed, inſtrument or contract, the original copy of any wri- 
ting. An original is ſtiled the protocol or ſcriptura matrix; and if the pro- 
tocot, which is the root and foundation of the inſtrument docs not ap- 
pear, the inſtrument is not valid. Aylife. RS 
PrRoTO'LOGY L, rr, Gr. g.d. a e a preface. 
PROTOMA'RTYR ([mTpwropaproe, of rr, firſt, and uaprog, Gr. a 
witneſs] the firſt martyr or witneſs that ſuffered death in teſtimony of the 
truth; a term applied to St. Stephen. See Conress0R. 

ProTOPA'THY [xfaremadia, of m;ur®., firit, and x., Gr. a ſuffer- 
ing] a primary or original diſeaſe, not cauſed by another. 

Px rorLASH [Tpwromnar®-, of mpwre, firſt, and n)xogw, Gr, to form] 
thing firit formed, as a copy to be followed afterwards, the firſt man for- 
med, our firſt father Adam. Our protoplaſts Adam and Eve. Harwey. 

Pro'ToOTYPE [Tpurorvw®-, of pure, firſt, and r] s-, Gr. a type] 

the firſt pattern or model of a thing, the original of a copy, archetype. 
ProToTY'eox [with grammarians] a primitive or original word. 
To ProTRA'cT, verb act. [protrarre, It. of protractum, ſup. of protra- 

ho, Lat.] 1. To prolong or delay the time, to draw out in length. 2. 
To lay down the Ganges of a thing, as a map, &c. on paper. | 

PrRoTRA'CTER, or PROTRA'CTOR [of protraf] 1. One who draws 
out any thing to tedious m_ 2. [With ons] an inſtrument uſed 
to draw out any extraneous bodies from a wound or ulcer, in like manner 
as the forceps. 3. [With ſurveyors] an inſtrument for taking and mea- 
ſuring the angles in a field, by a theodolite, circumferentor, or the like; 
which are plotted or laid down on paper. See Plate V. Fig. 16. 

ProTr a'crinG Pin [with mathematicians] a fine needle fitted into a 
handle, to prick off degrees and minutes from the limb of the protractar. 

ProTRA'CTING, fart. act. [with ſurveyors] the plotting or laying 
down the dimenſions taken in a field by the help of a protractor. 

ProTRA'cT1ON, Aab. the act of putting off, deferring or delaying ; 
allo the act of drawing or plotting. | 

ProTRA'CTIVE, at. [of pn dilatory, ſpinning to length. 

Proteer'pTiICON, Lat. [ru, Gr.] an exhortation, 

To ProTRV'De, verb ae. [ protrude, Lat.] to thruſt or puſh forward. 

To PxoTRUDbE, verb neut. to thruſt itſelf forward. 

PROTEV“s Io [from protruſum, ſup. of protrudb, Lat.] the act of 
thruſting forward. | eh 

ProtRE'PTICAL, adj. [mrpafhix®, Gr.) hortatory, ſuaſory. 

ProTu'strance [of 7 Lat.] a bunching or ſtanding out 
above the reſt, prominence ; alſo the proceſs or knob of a bone. 

ProTU'BERANT, adj. [protuberans, Lat.] bunching or ſtanding out, 
prominent. 

ProTu'BERANTRESS {of protuberant] a bunching out. 

Teo Por EEKATE, verb neut. ¶ protuberatum, ſup. of protubero, Lat.] 
to ſwell forward, to ſwell out beyond the part adjoining. 

ProvD, adj. [ppude, pnur, prux, 825. 1 Too much pleaſed with 


himſelf, 2. Puffed up with pride, elated, valuing himſelf: with gf be- 


and Groeningen, who in the year 1579, at Utrecht, made a firm 


PRO 


fore the object. Proud of her office to deſtroy. Dryden. 


haughty, impatient. 4. Daring, preſumptuous. . Ly ur i 
and of n or poſt. Like a proud ſteed rein'd. fie "a" mas, 
ofty, magnificent, Mighty and proud kingdoms in arms B, Grand, 
Oſtentatious, ſpecious. Thoſe prend titles thou haſt won of ing. 7. 
ears. 8. Salacious, eager for the male. 9. [ Pnyde, Sax 1 f dale 
fungous, exuberant. A fungous or proud fleſh. Sharbd. welling] 
A PROUD mind and a beegar's purſe agree ill together 

The firſt exalts a man above his ſtation, while the other often dn 

him to act much below it: Which occaſions a continual contrad. obige. 
ng Scop adj, [of proud] a little proud. 

ROU'DLY, adv. [of arrogantly, haughtily, wit 

with pride. e en un, uu 


To Prove, verb act. I pnopian, Sax. profwa, Su. profye 
biren, Du. and Ger. prouver, eprouwer, Fr. provare, It. 00 
bo, Lat.] 1. To make good, to evince by argument or teſti 
To try, to bring to the teſt. Sandys. 3. To experience. 

To Prove, werb neut. 1. To make trial. 2. To be found b 
rience. _ Garden herbs ſet upon the tops of hills will prove bs . yr 
cinal. Bacon. 3. Jo ſucceed. If the experiment proved not, it = " 
be pretended that the beaits were not killed in the due time, 1 * 
To be found in the event. The caſe proves mortal. Arbuthnat, = F 

Pro'vEABLE, adj. [of prowe] that may be proved. oy 

Prove'piTOR, or PRovEDO'RE | provediteur, Fr. proveditore, It. 2, 
viedor, Sp.] a provider, one who undertakes to procure ſupplies 10 1 
army | | | 

PRO'VENDER [provande, 
cattle, hay and corn. 

Pro'veR [in law] an approver, a perſon who having confeſſed hi- 
ſelf guilty of ne er of the ſame crime, ce 

PRO“ VER B {prowerbe, Fr. prowerbio, It. of proverbium, Lat.] a conciſe 
witty or wiſe ſpeech, grounded upon long experience, and containing 
for the moſt part ſome good caveat; a ſhort ſentence frequently repeated 
by the people, an adage. = | 

To Pro'vers, verb neut [from the ſubſt.] 1. To mention in a pro- 
verb. Am I not ſung and proverb'd for a fool. Milton. 2. To provide 
with a proverb. Shakeſpeare.. | 8 | 

Prove'RBIAL, adj. [ proverbialis, Lat.] 1. Pertaining to a proverh 
mentioned in a proverb. 2. Reſembling a proverb, ſuitable to a 5 
verb. 3. Compriſed in a proverb. Browerbial ſpeeches. Pepe, 
 PRrove'RBIALLY, adv. [of proverbial] in a proverbial manner. 

To ProvrDt, verb att. [pourweir, Fr, prowedere, It. provitr, Sp. of 
prevideo, Lat.] 1. To furniſh, to fapply. 2. To procure befriend, 
to get ready, to prepare. God will provide himſelf a lamb for a burns. 
offering. Geneſis, 3. To ſtipulate. 4. To provide againſi; to take mea- 


Dan, ptg. 


7, Sp. pro- 
mony. 2. 


proventus, Lat. provente, Fr.] dry food 6 3 


ſures for counteracting or eſcaping any ill. 5. To provide for; to take 


care of beforehand. f | 
PROVUDED that ¶ pourwen que, Fr. This has the form of an adverbiat 
expreſſion, and the French number pourweu gue among the conjunctions: 


It is however the participle of the verb provide, uſed as the Latin audito 


hee fieri. Johnſon] on this condition, upon theſe terms, this ſtipulation 
being made. Provided that you do no outrages. Shakeſpeare. 
Pro'vidence, Fr. [providenza, It. in the latter ſenſe, of providentia, 
Lat.] 1. A foreſight, warinefs, forecaſt, the act of providing. Provi- 
dence for war is the beſt prevention of it. Bacon, 2. More eſpecially the 
foreſight or ſuperintendence of God, and his government of all created 
beings ; or the conduct and direction of the ſeveral parts of the univerſe, 
by a ſuperior intelligent being. 3. Prudence, frugality, reaſonable and 
moderate care of expence. f 
Univerſal Pxovip Exe [in God] is that whereby he takes care of all 
things in general. See Firf Causs, and PLURALITY compared. 
Particular PROVENCE [of God] is that whereby he ſuperintends 
and takes care of every individual thing in the world ; continuing them 


in their beings, diſpoſing of their operations and effects in ſuch a wile or- 


der, as may be moſt ſuitable to thoſe ends and purpoſes for which they 
are deſigne ed. 5 | 
Pro'vibext, adj. [providens, providus, Lat.] 1. Forecaſting, prucent 
with reſpect to futurity. 2. Wary, cautious, thrifty. | 
PROVIDE'NTIAL, adj. [of providence] effected by providence, referi- 
ble to providence. | ; 
ProviDE'NTIALLY, atv. [of providential] by the care of providence. 
Provipe'NTIaLvEss [of providential] the happening of a thing by 
divine providence, providential effect. 
PrRoO'viIDENTLY, adv. [of provident] 
She providently makes their feathers of ſuch a texture. Boyle. 2. 
tily, ſavingly. 
Provi'veR [of provide; priviſor, Lat.] one who furniſhes with, one 
who procures. | iy 
Pro'vixcE, Fr. [provincia, It. Sp. and Lat.] 1. A large part or divi- 
ſion of an empire or kingdom, &c. comprehending ſeveral cities, towns, 
Sc. under the ſame government. 2. A conquered country, à country 
governed by a delegate, a tract, a region. 3. The proper office or buſi- 
neſs of any one. The woman's province is to be car ul in her œcono- 
my. Tatler. | | 
Province [with eceleſiaſtics] an archbiſhopric ; alſo the extent of the 
juriſdiction of an archbiſhop. 
Province Reſe [of Provence in France] a kind of role. 1 
The ſeven United PROviNCEs of the Netherlands, the 22 of Gn 


derland, Zutphen, Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Friezland, On Pe 


1. With forecaſt, prudently. 
Thrit- 


whereby they united themſelves ſo as never to be divided; yet reler 
to each province all its former rights, laws and cuſtoms. Per- 
Prov! Nc1aL, adj. Fr. [provinciale, It. of provincialis, Lat.] 1. Not 
taining to a province. 2. Appendant to the provincial country: 5 if 
of the mother country, rude, unpoliſhed. The provincial accent. qu A 
4. 2 only to an archbiſhop's juriſdiction, not cxcumenn® 
Provincial. JH. Fr. a ſuperior or chief governor of all the revg 
houſes in a province; alſo a ſpiritual governor. - . "lar pro- 
ProviNClaL Syned, the aſſembly of the clergy of a partie of 


VINCE. province. An 


To PROoVINfATE, verb ad. [of province] to turn to à P 


to lay the ſtock or branch of a nine n 
PRovI ix, 


obſolete word. 
To Provi'ne [provigner, Fr.] 
the ground to take root for more increaſe. 


P R U ps E 


norton, Fr. [proviſione, It. proviſion, Sp. of proviſſo, Lat.] 1. Pav'oentLY, adv. [of prudent] wiſely, diſcreetly, adviſedly. 
Whatſoever is provided, or 1s fit for ſuſtenance, victuals, food, proven- Pru'DEr y [pruderie, Fr.] an affected or conceited womaniſh teſef- 
2. The act of providing or taking care beforehand. 3. Meaſures vedneſs, a ſhyneſs, overmuch nicety in conduct. 


= beforehand. 4- Stock collected, accumulation of ſtores before- PRupisn, adj. [of prude} affectedly grave. | 
Luk Vaſt proviſion of materials for the temple. South. g. Stipulation, Prvu'xa [in ſurgery] a carbuncle, a plague fore, or fiery botch. 
-erms ſercled. No proviſion made for the aboliſhing of their barbarous To PruUNE [with gardeners] 1. To trim trees, by cutting off the ſu- 
cutoms. Davies. . by ] perfluous ſprigs or branches, to lop excreſcencies. 2. [In falconry] ta 
PROVISION in canon law] the title or inſtrument, by vertue of which clear from excreſcencies, to clean ; as, the hawk prunes, i. e. picks her 
an incumbent holds, or is provided of a beneſice, biſhopric, & c. wings. Many birds prune their feathers. Bacon. | 
Provi's10NAL, 4d). Fr. done by or pertaining to a proviſion, provi- o PUNE, verb neut. to dreſs, to prink, to prank out. A ludicrous 
ded for preſent need. Ayliffe. . | word. | | 
PROVI'SIONALLY, adv. [of proviſional] by way of proviſion, Prune, ſubſt. [prune, pruneau, Fr. pranum, Lat.] a dried plum. 
Prov1's0, ſubſt. Lat. [ proviſo rem ita ſe babituram eſſe] proviſional PRruNE'LLa [in medicine] a dry neſs of the throat and tongue happening 
condition, caution. This proviſo is needful. Spenſer. 


rowiſo in continual feyers, eſpecially in acute ones, attended with a heat and 
Prov1s0 [in law] a condition inſerted in a deed ; upon the obſer- redneſs of the throat; and ſcurf covering the tongue, ſometimes whitiſh 


which, the validity of the deed depends. and ſometimes blackiſh. Bruno ſays, that with Paracelcus it is ne 
1 8 [proviſeur, Fr. of proviſor, Lat.] a perſon who has the as angina. f ar oy 
care of providing things neceſſary. : Pee PRUxELLA, Lat. [in botany] the herb ſelf-heal. 

Provis0R [in an univerſity] a title of dignity, a patron, or chief go- ; roy __ Cærulea, Lat. [mn botany} the herb bugle, ſo called from 

i f | | | its blue flowers. | | 

No Lay0Ca'FI0N, Fr. {[provecazione, It. prowocacibn, Sp. of provecatio, Sal PRUNE"LLE; See Sal. | Bn 
Lat.] 1. The act or cauſe of provoking, urging, incenſing, ſtirring Prunt"LLo, /H. [prunelle, Fr. ſo called of Brignoles, the place- 
up to anger. 2. An appeal to a judge. ; | where they grow] a ſort of plums; alſo a ſort of ſtuff of which clergy- 

Provo'CaTIVE, adj. apt to provoke or ſtir up. 8 mens gowns are commonly made. 

pROVOC AT IVE, Jubi. [of provoke] 1. Any thing which revives a de- 


b b | Pru'neR [of prune] one that lops trees. 8 
cayed or cloyed appetite. 2. [In phyſic] a medicine which ſtrengthens PruNes, Fr. plur. of Pxuxx, which ſee [prugna, It. pruna, Lat.] a 
nature. kind off plums. 55 


Provo'CATIVENESS [of prowecative] provoking nature or quality. PruUni'FEROUS Trees ¶ prunifer, of prunum, a plum, and fero, Lat. to 


Provo'CATORY, adj. { provecatorius, Lat.] pertaining to provocation. bear] ſuch trees as bear pluins, or whoſe fruit has a ftone in the 
To Provo'ke, verb act. | provecare, It. and Lat. provoguer, Fr. provo- middle. 


wr, Sp.] 1. To move or ſtir up by ſomething offenſive, to awake to an- Prvu'viNG, 
ger or urge to rage, to incenſe. Tho' often proveked by the inſolence trees. | 
of ſome of the biſhops to a diſlike. Clarendon, 2. [In a medicinal ſenſe] Pru'xinG-yook, or Pru'NING- KNIFE, abt. [of pruning, hook, or 
to diſpoſe to, or cauſe to promote. He provoked ſweat. Arbuthnot. 3, Knife] a hook or knife uſed in lopping trees. 
To challenge. He now provokes the fea gods from the ſhore. Dryden. Pru'RIENCE, or PRU'RIENCY [prurio, Lat.] an itching, or a great 
4. To induce by motive, to incite, The face of nature hath provoked deſire or appetite to any thing. Sai, 
men to think of and obſerve ſoch a thing. Burnet. | PruR1'GiNOus [pruriginoſus, Lat.] itchy, tending to an itch, 

To PRovoKeE, verb neut. I. To appeal. A latiniſm. 2. To pro- PR r' rus, the itch, a diſeaſe; any dryneſs and rough neſs of the ſkin; 


luce anger: 3 | occaſioned by ſharp humours which itagnate in, and corrode the miliary 
Provo'xeR [of prowveke] 1. One that raiſes anger. 2. One that cauſes glands. 

or promotes. Drink is a great proweker of noſe-painting. Shakeſpeare.  PruTa'xic Tables [with aſtronomers] tables calculated by Rheinol- 
Provo'KINGLY, adv. [of proveking} in ſuch a manner as to raite anger. dus, and dedicated to the duke of Pruſſia, for finding the motions of the 
Pro'vosr [prover, Fr. proveſto, It. priaſte, Sp. phæ pay, Sax. proveſt, heavenly bodies. A; 1 

Dan. of pr poſitus, Lat.] 1. A chief magiſtrate of a city; as, the To Pry, verb neut [prob. of preuver, Fr. to make trial of] to ſearch, 

proveft of Edinburgh; and this is the title of the chief magiſtrate in all inquire, or dive narrowly into, to iuſpect officiouſly or curiouſly. | 

the Scottiſh boroughs. 2. The chief of any body, the preſident of a PRY'an Jin, a fort of tin found mixed with gravelly earth, fometimes 

college or a collegiate church. | wide at Gatos rad. | 
ProvosT-MaRSHAL [in an army] an officer whoſe concern it is to PRY'ING, part. ad. [of pry; incert. etym. except of prouz-ant, Fr. 

apprehend deſerters and other criminals, to ſee executions performed, making a trial of ] ſearching, enquiring, or diving narrowly or curiouſly 

and to ſet rates on proviſions in the king's army. ER © 


ProvosT-MaRrsHAL [in the royal navy] an officer whoſe buſineſs it PrYTa'ner [at Athens] 
is to take charge of the priſoners taken. 5 cil which governed the ſtate. | 
ProvosT-MARSHAL [in France] an officer whoſe buſineſs it is to take PRYTa'NeuUM [mevraruy, Gr.] a building at Athens, where the coun- 
cognizance of enemies, and ſuch as commit outrages, as robbers. ci] of prytanei aſſembled. 
PrOvosT of Merchants [at Paris] the chief magiſtrate of that city. PRYTANEUS [@egvranc, Gr.] the firſt magiſtrate of molt of the cities 
ProvosT [of the mint] an officer who is appointed to approve all the of Greece. = | 
moneyers, and to overſee them. ; Psalu [| p/alme, pſeaume, Fr. PY D-, Gr.] a bymn upon a divine 
Pro'vosTSH1P, or PRO'vosTRY [of prove?) the office or dignity of a ſubject, a holy ſong. | | 
provolt. | ET Psa"LM18T | p/alrifte, Fr. p/almiſtes, Lat, pralm ꝓcop, Sax. ] a com- 
Prow [prora, Lat. proue, Fr. prua, It. proa, Sp.] the head or fore- poſer or writer of pſalms or holy ſongs. | 
part of a ſhip, i. e. that part of the fore-caſtle that is aloft, and not in. 


the hold ; properly that between the chace and the loof. and a, for ade, Gr. to fing | the act or practice of ſinging pſalms. 


PRow, adj. valiant. Spen/er. | | PSALMO'GRAPHIST [anoyeape,, of ., and yeatu, Gr. to 
Pro'wess [proueſſe, Fr. prodezza, It. proeza, Sp.] military valour, write] a writer of palms. | 
courage, ſtoutneſs. . 


PsaLMO'GRAPHY [CAN , of aN, and yeaPn, Gr. a writ- 
Pro'wesT, /aperl. [from prow, adj.] 1. Braveſt, moſt valiant. They ing] the act of writing pfalms. | 


be two of the proweft knights. Spenſer. 2. Brave, valiant. His daugh- PSA'LTER [anrngor, Gr. ppaltene, Sax. plaltere, Dan. pfalter, Du. 
ter ſought by many proxee/? knights. Milton. | and Ger. pſeautier, Fr. ſaltero, It. ſulterio, Sp. f/alterium, Lat.] a book 
To ProwL, verb ac. [of this word the etymology is doubtful. The of pſalms, the volume of pſalms. | 
old dictionaries write prole, which Caſaubon derives from wpoaay:, ready, Ps8ALTERY [aarnguo, Gr.] a kind of muſical inſtrument, being a 
quick. Skinner deduces it from proyeler, Fr. a diminutive formed by ſort of harp beaten with ſmall ſticks. | 
himſelf from proier, Fr. to prey] to rove over. He prow!s each place. Sid. PsaMM1'SMUS, Lat. [apmou®-, of awpE, Gr. ſand] a bath of dry 
To Pxowt, verb neut. to go about. | warm ſand, to apply to the feet or dropſical perſons. 
Pro'wLER [of prox] one that roves about for prey. | Psammo'DEA [Of Jauuudr;, Gr.) fandy and gravelly matter int 
ROXIES, annual payments made by the parochial clergy to the bi- urine. =o 1 . ; 
tap, Sc. on viſitations. | PsaTY'Rlans, a ſect of the Arians, who held (if we may believe all 
FPaoxIuATE, aj, [proximus, Lat.] near, immediate, next in the ſe- that is reported by their adverſaries) that the Son was not like the Father 


* 


part act. [of to prune} cutting off the ſuperfluous twigs of 


the ſenators who compoſed the grand coun- 


Psa'Lmoy ¶ p/almodie, Fr. p/almedia, Lat. of Lanka, of Tante., 


nes of ratiocination. Oppoſed to mediate and remote. in will; and that in God, generation was not to be diltinguiſhed from 
PROXIMATELY, adv. [of proximate] immediately, not mediately, creation, Our lexicographer, by this account, ſhould ſeem to ſuggeſt, 
not remotely, | 


that the main body of the Arians did admit what the F/atyrian are here 
Pro'xIME, adj. ¶ proximus, Lat.] immediate, next. Watts. i ſaid to deny, wiz. ſome diſtin&ion between generation and creation com 
PRox1'miTy Lproximits, Fr, profſimita, It. proximidad, Sp. of proximi- monly ſo called. How far this is true, the reader will beſt judge for 
tas, Lat.] nearnels or neighbourhood, a nigh degree of kindred ; near- himſelf, by thoſe authentic and original writings both of Arius and the 
neſs in place. | | Arian preſbyters, which Epiphanius and 7 heodorit have preſerved, © We 
Proxy, 1. One who acts for, or ſtands for another in his abſence. 2. are proſecuted (ſays Arius, in his letter to Ex/eb;us of Nicomedia) by our 
The agency of another. 3. The ſubſtitution of another, appearance of biſhop, becauſe we affirm the Sox is E 2x oro, 7. e. out of nothing ; 
a repreſentative. 4. The commiſſion of a client to his proctor in the ci- by which we mean to affirm no more than this, that he is neither a 
vl law, to manage his caule. | PART of Gop, nor | formed] ont of any [pre-exi//ing] MATERIALS [or 
RUCE, ſub. the old name for Pruflia, Pruflian leather. Shields of ſubject.] Both which ſuppoſitions the Nicene -ouncil alike diſowned.— 
Pruce, Dryaen, And therefore Arius might, with them (for any thing here to the con- 
RUDE, gt. [prudens, Lat.] a preciſe woman, a woman over-{cru- trary) allow the production of the Son to be an act of a very different 
Pulous and with falſe affectation. | | kind from that of all other derived beings. But the pro/yters of Alexan- 
Pru'pence, Fr. [prudenza, It. prudencia, Sp. of prudentia, Lat.] wiſ- dria who ſided with him, in their letter to the biſhop of that city, ex- 
dom applied to practice; the firſt of the cardinal virtues; which teaches plain themſelves more fully, by ſaying, xTiope Te bu un, GAN wx g er 
d do govern our lives, manners, and actions, according to the dictates Twy xTz0paTwr, Nc. f. d. a moſt perfect being, created by God; but not ſo to 
of right reaſon. be underſtood, as tho' he was ore of the creatures commonly /o called; — In 
Pro pet, adj. Fr. [ prudente, It. and Sp.'of prudens, Lat.] 1. Practi- plain terms, tho' affirming (what even their opponents allowed] that 
ay vile, diſcreet, 12 2. Foreſeeing by natural inſtinct. _ - 3 a (ein ee. by — ogy” and 2 5 
UDENTIA LITY [of pr | igibility on principles of pru- God the Father; they Mut (wit exempted him from c 
dene. ae een, K created beings, eee ſo called. Efiphan. Ed. Bafil, p. 313. Beo- 
| FaudzNrial, adj. [of prudent] pertaining to prudence, adviſed, diſ- derit, Hit. Ed. R. Stephan. p. 284. See FILIATION, SEMI-ARIANS, 
25 wiſe, eligible on principles of prudence. and Nicens Council, compared. : a 
eee T ork adv. [ot prudential] diſcreetly, wiſely. He acts ee e Gr.] ſand or gravel ; that concretion which breeds 
ially. South. in human bodies. 
RUDE NTIALNESsS [of ; rudence. | PsR'PROMANCY [\nPoparruc, of , a ſtone, and Mari, Gr. 
Paubxurials, /ubf. — —— wiſdom, Watts. divination} a divination by FI diſtinguiſhed by * 
10 K 
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raters, and put as lots into a veſſel; which after having made certain 
ſupplications ro the gods to dire& them, they drew out, and according 
to the characters, conjectured what ſhould happen to them. ; 

Pax uA COR us [of I- and axe, Gr.] the yellow fle ur- de: lis, 
a plant. | 


Pszupancnv'sa [of J, Gr. and anchuſa, Lat. of ayxvoa, Gr.] 


wild bugloſs or ſheeps- tongue. 

PszUDaA'NGELIST [1v0ayy:n®s, of evdns, falſe, and ayyiaS-, Gr. an 
angel] a falſe meſſenger. 

nn I. vd απτ⁰ 9̊ . * a falſe apoſtle. | 

Pstup150D0'MENON [of Neude, falſe, iw®-, equal, and 7, Gr. a 
b.ilding] a fort of building, whoſe walls are made of ſtone of an une- 
qual thickneſs. f ; 

| PsEv'po [of Ing, Gr. falſe, counterfeit] a term or particle uſed in 

the compoſition of many Engliſh and Latin words; as pſeudapoſile, a coun- 
terfeit apoſtle; p/eudomartyr, a counterfeit martyr. 

Ps&upoasPHO'DEL Us [of uIng, falſe, and aſphodelus, Lat. of acpo- 
de., Gr.] baſtard aſphodil. 

PsE UDO RON ο us [of Jede. and xogurom®s, of xogen, crow, and 
Se, Gr. foot] baſtard crow. foot, buck-plantain. | 

PsEUDoDiICTa"MNUM [of Jede, a lie, and dixraproy, Gr.] baſtard 
dittany. 7 

D [in architecture] a temple with eight columns in 
front, and a ſingle row of columns all round. | 

PsEUDO'GRAPHY [Viudoyeafin, of rivdng, a lie, and veau, Gr.] 
1. Falſe writing. I will not purſue the many p/eudographies in ule. Hold r. 
2. A counterfeit hand. ] | 

P5EUDOHELLE'BOR Us, Lat. [of YivIn; and cxx:Cop®, Gr.] wild helle- 
bore or bear's foot. | 

PskUDonePATORIUM, Lat. [of June, a lie, and r πẽ..ͤ To, Gr.] 
baſtard agrimony. | | | 

PSEUDOHER MODA'CTYLUS, Lat. [of vn, a lie, and eppolaxrvads, Gr.] 
the herb dog's tooth. | 

Ps E DOH [hevJchoyie, Gr. the ſpeaking a lie] falſe ſpeaking or 
lying. According to the ſound rules of p/eudo/ogy. Arbuthnot, 
PSU DboMA“RNTYR {iv0opartre, Gr. g..d. a falle martyr] a counter- 
feir martyr, a falſe witneſs. Query, if from the etymology of the word, 
it is not applicable to one that reſigns his life in atteſtation and ſupport of 
ERROR? or to one who dies for a true cauſe, but with ſome ſiniſter 
view, like that ſuggeſtion by St. Paul, 1 Cor. c. 13. v. 3.7 10 

Ps:u'po-MEDicus, Lat. a falſe phyfician, a pretender to phyſie. 

Psz up0-MECHAN1Cs, not according to, or contrary to the rules or 
laws of mechaniſm. | 

Ps&UDoOMELA'NTHIUM, Lat. [:vJoprnz3o, Or.] cockle or corn 
roſe. | | 

Ps:upo'MENoOs, Lat. [Ver ον,˖rg, Gr. lying] a ſophiſtical argument, 
a fallacy in reaſoning; a captious concluſion. | 


bill. a | 

Ps:zupoxarct'ssus, Lat. [of endes and vagriooes, Gr.] the yellow 
daffodil. . 

PskU DORA“ A Dus, Lat. [of 4:0; and vage, Gr.] baſtard ſpike, 

Ps£&UDONY'MOUS [C, Of herons, a lie, and woun, Gr. name] 
authors who publiſh books under falte and feigned names. 

PSEUDOPERT'PTERON, Lat a temple where the fide pillars were ſet in 
the wall on the inſide, which were enlarged ſufficient to incloſe the {pace 
for the porticos of the peripteron. | 
 P:EUDOPHILO'SOPHER [W£u0o@1acorofos, Gr.] a falſe or counterfeit 
philoſopher. | a” 

PsEUDOPHILO'SOPHY [£v2o01009P1A, of Jevdns, a lie, and PiXogoPia, 
Gr.] falſe philoſophy. | = 

PszuUDosSTO'MATA, Lat. [of Jevd eco, of Jevdog, falſe, and Coppcy 
Gr. the mouth] falſe mouths or openings, eſpecially where rivers diſem- 
bogue or empty themſelves. | 

PszUDpo STE'LLa, Lat. [of Jerdng, Gr. a lie and fella, Lat.] any 
kind of meteor or phænomenon, newly appearing in the heavens, and 
reſembling a ſtar. 

Ps:vupoTatY'RUM, Lat. [ivI:Ivecr, of eiu.n;, a he, and Ovęa, Gr. 
a door] a poſtern gate, a back-door. | 

Psi LorHRIX, Lat. [of Jide, naked, and 428 Gr. hair] a depilatory 
or medicament proper to make the hair fall off. | 

Pso as Muſculus, Lat. [oa;, Gr. the loins] one of the muſcles which 
bend the thigh. | | | 

Ps0as Magnus, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a round, hard, fleſhy muſcle of 
the loins, ariling from the internal fide of the tranſverſe proceſſes of the 

vertebræ of the loins within the abdomen ; and deſcending upon part of 
the internal ſide of the ilium, is inſerted into the lower part of the little 
trochanter. 

Ps0as Para us, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the thigh, ariſing 
fleſuy from the infide of the upper vertebræ of the loins, and is in- 
—. into the upper part of the ſhare- bone, which is joined to the os 
ilium. 

Pso'Ra [Vega, Gr.] ſcabbineſs, mangineſs, a wild ſcab that makes 
the ſkin ſcaly. | 

Psor a Plinii, ſera Scabirs, a kind of itch ſo called. LE 

PsoR 1 Asis, Lat. [wa of warn, Gr. to be ſcabby] a dry itch- 
ing ſcab, frequently accompanied with an exulceration. Gorrzus ſays, 
it is more ſuperkicial than the leproſy, and throws itſelf out in a furfura- 
ccous manner; whereas the leproſy by ſcales, 

Ps0'r1ca, Lat. [woaxa, Gr.] medicines good againſt ſcabbineſs. 

PS0ROPHTHALMI'A, Lat. {weop2anun, of ag, a ſcab, and e 
e Gr. a diſeaſe in the eye] a ſcab and inflammation of the eyes with 
itching. 

. [of vx», the ſoul, and aywyo;, Gr. a leader] 
medicines which ſuddenly raiſe the ſpirits in faintings. 

PsYcuo'LOGIST [of uxonmyirxcg, of yn, the Ba, and aryw, Gr. to 
ſay] one who treats concerning the ſoul, 

Psycud'iogy Uu, Gr.] a diſcourſe of the ſoul, | 

Psy cHoMa'CHY {vxopaxie, Gr.] a war or fight between the ſoul 
and body. 


PsrcaroLl USA, Lat. and if ever vſed with an mn termination, 


Phchrolrfy. r of u xxos, cold, and xi, Gr. a ſolution or 
waſkiug] cold baths, 


PsYCRO'MANcY [Voxouarrua, of o u, the ſoul, and PavTHR, Gr. 
divination} a divination by the ghoſts, fouls, or ſpirits of dead perſons. 
Ine {cripture-hiltory affords us an inſtance, in the interview between 


_ proceſs of a bone ſo called. 


Is 
EE Wow 

Saul and the witch of Endor: and Homer, in his ON 
whole proceſs of the rites and ceremonies uſed by the mw. _— 4 
caſion, when he introduces his hero as conſulting the ghoſt of Tir E 
Oayfſ. I. 11. v. 24—37. reſis, 
 PSYCHRO'METER [of xp, cold, and ergo, 
inſtrument for meaſuring the degrees of moilture 
air, | 

PsYcHROPH'OBLA, Lat. [vygofofin, of Wwyeo;, cold 
fear] a fear of, or an — to cold things. ere. 
N ins rica, Lat. [with phyficians] 2 medicines againſt the 

Ps DRA“ Co, Lat. [gar, Gr.] a little ulcer in the 
the head; allo a ſwelling in the ſkin, like a bliſter, 
in it. 
 PT&'RmicCa, Lat. [of lagen, Gr.] medicines which cauſe 
ing. b | 
Pre'rna [wl:z, Gr.] the ſecond bone of the foot, 

PTE Ron [w1:go, Gr.] the wing of a bird; alſo the wi ; 
building. = | wad hs 
PTero'PHoOR1 (of Hege, a wing, and peo, Gr. to bear, ſc | 
cauſe they bore wings on the points of their pikes] cow a x 
Romans, who brought tidings of any declaration of war, of a battle , 
or any miſhap which befel the army. oft, 

PTERIGOr'DEs Proceſſus [of wizgvs, a wing, and et, 


Gr, meaſure 
or humidity { te 


: e ſkin of 
with moiſt matter 


\necy. 


Gr. form] the 
PTERYGOSTAPHELINUS Jaternus, Lat, [in anatomy] a muſcle th ti 

inſeſted into the fore-part of the uvula, and likewife moves it. he 
PTERYOIUu, Lat. [@:guyic, Gr.] a little wing. | 
PreRYGium [with anatomiſts] the wing or round riſing of the no 

or eye; alio the proceſs of the ſphenoides or wedge like bone. f 


PTERYGOUIDES H epνον,,enßz, Gr. what has the ſhape of a wing] the 


wing like proceſſes of the {phenoid or wedge- like bone, 
PTER1c0'iDus Inter nus [in anatomy] a muſcle of the jaw ariſing from 
the internal part of the pterygoides proceſs, and deſcends to be inſerted 
into the lower part of the inward ſide of the lower jaw. 35 
PTERYGobus Externus, a muſcle of the jaw which ariſes from the 
external part of the pterygoides, and goes backwards to be inſerted be. 
tween the coidyloid procels and the corone on the inſide of the 
jaw, and pulls it forwards. _ | 
PTEr YGopaLaTI'nus {ml:gvyoudn;, Gr. what has the ſhape of a win 
and ſalalum, Lat.] a muſcle arifing from the proceſs of the ſphenoides 
and deſcending according to the length ofthe interftice, made by the in. 
ternal ala of the os iphenoides and muſculus pterygoidus internus of the 
lower jaw, and is inlerted into the fore part of the gargareon; 
PTERYGOPHARINGA'EUS [Of algvyoudng, What has the ſhape of a wiag, 
and Paevyet, Gr.] a muſcle ariſing thin and fleſhy from both the pterygoi. 


| dal proceſies of the os cuneiforme ; allo from the root of the tongue and 
PsEUDoMO'LY [of Jede and ponv, Gr. j the yellow daffodil, or crow's 


extremities of the os hyoides, &c. 

PTERYGOSTAPHYLINUS Extornus [of clegvyoeiqne, what has the ſhape 
of a wing, and oaxPpuaw, of oapray, Gr. the uvula] a muſcle arifing 
from a {mall protuberance upon the under-fide of the body of the os ſphe- 
noides, and goes directly to be inſerted into the hinder part of the uyula, 
and moves the uvula. | 

PTi'san [priſanne, Fr. aha, of Alice Gr, (ſays Gorræus) to de- 
corticate] a kind of cooling phy ſick drink, made of peeled or hulled barley 
decocted with raiſins or hquorice. Gorræus obſerves, that tho' the priſan, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, was prepared with barley, yet it was alſo made from 
other things, as wheat, Wc. but in that caſe, the name of the thing uſed 
was added to it, e. g. the wheat ptiſan, &c. The barley priſun, fays Ga- 
len, is not an exquiſitely ſlender nutriment, unleſs taken in ſmall quan- 
tity. Galen, in Aphoriſm. Hippoc. 1. 1. Apb. 4. 


ProLEma'tc Syſtem [of the heavens] that ſyſtem which was invented 


by Claudius Ptolemzus, a celebrated aftronomer and mathematician, of 
Paluſium in Egypt, who lived in the beginning of the 11th century of 
the Chriſtian æra, the illuſtrator and maintainer of it, tho' the invention 
was much older, having been held by Ariſtotle, Hipparchus, Cc. 

This is an hypotheſis, order or diſpoſition of the heavens and heavenly 
bodies, wherein the earth is ſuppoſed to be at reſt, and in the center of 
the univerſe, and the heavens to revolve round it from eaſt to welt, car- 
Tying with them the ſun, planets, and fixed ftars, each in their reſpec- 
tive ſpheres. Next above the Earth is the Moon, then the planet Mercu- 
ry, next Venus, above her the Sun, next above hinr Mars, and then 
Jupiter, beyond him Saturn; over which are placed the two cryſtalline 
pheres; and laſtly, the primum mobile, ſuppoſed to be the firſt heaven, 
that gives motion to all the ſpheres. I hey imagined that all the kxed 
ſtars were contained in one concave ſphere, and that the promum mobil. 
was circumſcribed by the empyreal heaven, of a cubic form, which they 
ſuppoſed to be the bliſsful abode of departed fouls. 3 

This ſyſtem was generally believed, till the diſcovery of America diſ- 
proved one part of it, and the conlideration of the rapid motion of the 
tun and the other planets, put Nicholas Copernicus, a famous Ger- 
man mathematician, about 200 years ago, upon forming a new ſyſtem, 
that might be more conſiſtent with the celeſtial phænomena; and late 
improvements have put this Ptolemaic ſyſtem 2 out of countenance 
and even demonltration is not wanting to confute it. See CoPeRNICAN 
Sytem. | 

ProLemai'TEs [ſo named after Ptolemy, their leader} a branch of the 
Gnoftics, who held that the law of Moſes came part from God, part from 
Moſes, and part from the traditions of the doctors. | 10 

PTy'aLlisM, or PTYALIsMUs [ ptyaliſme, Fr. cle ο,, of _ the 
to ſpit] a ſpitting or diſcharge of the ſaliva, through the glands 8 2 
mouth, a ſalivation or effuſion of ſpittle. n in his Coaccæ, 
repreſents it as a ſymptom that occurs in pbrenetit caſes. 

'p TY'ALON, Lat. [e]vanw, Gr.] ſpittle, 4 that matter which is brought 


up from the lungs by coughing. 


Pry'Loss, Lat. a diſeaſe when the brims of the eye lids are 80" 
thick, and the hairs of the eye-brows fall off. Gr. 
Pry'sMaGoGUs | elvauwaywyor, of arvoua, ſpittle, and We "8 to 
leader] a medicine which diſcharges ſpittle, whether it amounts qu 
a ſalivation or not. | | the age of 
Pu'serTY © [pubert?, Fr. pubertas, Lat.) ripeneſs of age, e > 
14 years in men, and 12 in women. The time of life in W 
ay - ſexes begin of to be acquainted. 
U'Bes, Lat. the privy parte. 1. 
Pu'pesCENCE [ * x4 Lat.] the ſtate of arriving at pubery. n. 
Pu'ssSCENT, adj. [ pubrſerns, Lat.] arriving at puberty. pu- 


lower 


P U F 
po' nis os, more commonly called os pubis, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the 
bone, a bone Of the hip, ſituate in the fore and middle part of the 
w_ 11 making the lower and inner part of the os innomi nat um. 
on /zLIC adj. U public, Fr. pubblico, It. publico, Sp. of publicus, Lat.] 

Fr belonging to the people, belonging to a ſtate or nation, 
1 rivate. 2. Manifeſt, known by every body, open, notorious. 
- willing to make her a public example. St. Matthew, 3. General, 
pr by many. 4- Regarding not private intereſt, but the good of the 
ky, 5. Open tor general entertainment, 

e, fallt. 1. The people, the general body of mankind, or of a 
{ate or nation. 2, Open view, general notice. 

PU'BLICAN, ſubſt. Fr. [ pubblicano, It. priblicano, Sp, of publicanus, 
Lat.] a farmer of public rents and revenues, a toll-gatherer ; alſo a 
Lon r of a victualling houſe, or ale-houſe ; in low language. 
| Pu'BLICANS | publicani, Lat] farmers or collectors of public taxes, &c. 

PugLica'TION, Fr. [ prblicazione, It. publicacion, Sp. of publicatio, 
Lat.] 1. The act of making public, or giving public notice of a 
tung, promulgation, proclamation. 2. Edition, the act of publiſhing 
a book. 


Openhy, in the view of every one. 7 

PypLicKNEss [of public] 1, State of belonging to the community. 
2. Manifeſtneſs to all perſons, openneſs, ſtate of being publickly known. 

Py'g1CKSPIRITED, adj. [of public and ſpirited] having regard to the 
public advantage above private good. | 

To Pu'BLISH, verb af. [publico, Lat. publier, Fr. publicar, Sp.] 1. 
To make public, to ſpread abroad, to diſcover to mankind, to proclaim, 
2. To put forth a book into the world. Da 

Pu'sLISHER [from pub/i/b ; publicur, Fr.] 1. One who makes public, 
or generally known. 2. One who puts out a book into the world. 

Puck, Jub/t, [perhaps the ſame with ug] ſome ſprite among the fairies, 
common in romances. TEE, 

Puck-BALL, or PKT [from pu, fairy, i. e. a fairy's ball, or 
perhaps a corruption of puff bal!) a kind of muſhroom full of duft. 

To Pu'cxrR, verb aft. from puck, a fairy, as elfiocks, from elves, or 
from paww#, a pocket or hollow} to gather into plaits, to contract iuto 
folds. . | 5 | | 
Pu'cxERED, part. pn/7, of. pucker ; which ſee [prob. of myxato, or 
mw, Gr. to thicken, according to Skinner] drawn together, folded, 
or lying uneven, as cloth, Cc. not evenly ſewed. | | 

Pu“ bpER. . This is commonly written pother ; which ſee [Skin- 
ner derives it of polteren, Teu:.] a noiſe, a buſtle. 7 2 

To Pu'pDER, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to make a tumult or 
buttle. Locke, 285 5 

To Pol bp ER, verb act. to perplex, to diſturb, to confound. Locke. 

Pu'ppiNG, /t. ¶ potien, Wel. an inteſtine, puding, Su. bordin, Fr.] 
1. A fort of food. 2. The gut of an animal. 3. An inteſtine ſtuffed 
with certain mixtures of meal, and various other ingredients. 

3 an Anchor {a ſea phraſe] is the binding ropes about the 
rings Or it. | 85 

ce Graſs, the herb penny-royal. | 

PuppinG-pis [of pudding and gie] a pudding with meat baked in it. 

Pu'ppixcs [in a ſhip] certain ropes nailed to the arms of the main 
and fore-yards near the ends, to prevent the ropes called robbins, from 
galling upon the yards, when the top-ſails are haled home. 

Pu'DDiNG-TiIME [of pudding and time] 1. The time of dinner; the 
time at which pudding, antiently the firſt diſh, is ſet upon the table. 2. 
Nick of time, critical moment. | | 

PuDaLE, ſabſt. ¶ putectus, Lat. Skinner; from poil, dirt, old Bavarian, 
Junius ; hence pool ;' powwl, Erſe, patrovillis, Fr.] a lower place on the 
ground with ſtanding water, a ſmall muddy lake, a dirty plaſh. 

To Pu'ppis, verb a#. [ patrowiller, Fr.] to mix dirt and water, t 
muddy,” to pollute with dirt. A pudidled water. Sidney. | | 


PuDDLY, adj. [of putd/c} muddy, dirty, miry. Thick puddly water. 


Carew . 


Pu'pexcy [ prdens, Lat.] modeſty, ſhamefacedneſs, 
A pudency ſo roſy, the ſweet view ont 
Might well have warm'd old Saturn. Shakeſpeare, 

Prox xpa (of pudere, Lat, to be aſhamed] the privy parts. 
PuDiBUND, 4%. [ prcfibundus, Lat.] ſhamefaced. 

Puptcr' 11a, a goddeſs, adored at Rome, repreſented as a woman 
valed, of a very modeft countenance ; ſhe had two temples, one for 
Wives of the Patricians, and another for thoſe of the Plebeians. She is 
repreſented on medals, in a ſitting poſture, veiled, and in the habit of a 
Roman matron. [Appisox on medals.] But TI tear the ground of that 
complement did not ſubſiſt long, if we may eredit theſe lines of Tibullus, 

Templa pudicitiee quid opus jiatuifſe puellis, | 
Si entevis nupte quidlibet effe licet ? 'Tib. lib. 2. 

Since wives, whatere they pleaſe, unblam'd can be, 

| Why rear we uſeleſs fanes to chaftity ? | | 
A ciTY { putieite, Fr. pudicixia, It. of pudicitia, Lat.] chaſtity, 

eſty. | 

PueriLLOW, ſubſt. partner. 
Thy carnel cur | 
Preys on the iſſue of his mothei's body, 
And make her prefe//12v with others moan. Shakeſpeare. 
; Porn LE, adj, ¶ pueril, Fr. pueride, It. of puerilis, Lat.] pertaining 
o 2child, childiſh, boyiſh. Thoſe purrile amaſements. Pope. 
lr (of 2 or puerilitè, Fr. puerizia, It. of purrilitas, 

a.) childiſhneſs, oyithneſs. A reſerve of prueri/ity not ſhaken off 

m tchool. Brown, Trifles which are only puerilities, Dryden. 

VERILITY [in Rourke] 2 thought, which being too far fetched, 
th mes flat and inſipid; a fault common to thoſe who affect to fay no- 
os but what is extraordinary. | 
a *PEROUS, adj, [of puer pera, Lat.] child- bearing. 
8 a bird, a fort of water-fowl. Coots, ſanderlings, and puers. 


To Pure „verb neut. prob. of puffen, Teut. botfen, Du.] 1. To blow 
P. by reaſon of ſhortneſs of breath, to breathe thick and hard. 
with Fare blowing from the chace. L'Efrange. 2. To ſwell the checks 
nit. and. 3. To blow with a quick- blaſt. Like foggy ſouth puffing 
OO rain. Shakeſpeare. 4. To blow with ſcornfulneſs. To 
nation. South, * * 
elle on. South, 5. To do or move with hurry, tumor, or 
hen came brave gl 
I glory puffing by 
to ws 2 that whiſtled, 2 but he 7 
le Karee allo d me half an eye. Herbert, 


pu'sLIex Lx, adv, [of pablic] 1. In the name of the community. 2. 


fight, quarrelſome. 


EUL 


6. To ſwell with the wind. Unleſs the puſſing matter blow the coal out 


of the crucible. Boyle. 

To Pure, verb a#. [boflen, Du. boufer, Fr. ſouffare, It. buffar, Sp.] 
1. To {well as with wind. 2. To drive with blaſts of wind. 3. To drive 
with a blaſt of breath ſcornfully. I pF the proſtitute away. Dryden. 
4. To ſwell or blow up with praiſe. Puffirg a court up beyond her 
bounds. Bacon, 5, To ſwell or elate with pride. That no one of you 
be puſfed up one againſt another. 1 Corinthians. | f 
Purr [prob. of poff or lot, Du. the ſwelling of the cheeks, or boufſee; 
Fr.] 1. A quick blaſt. with the mouth. 2. A ſmall blaſt or breath of 


wind. 3. A muſhroom. Ainſworth, Hence perhaps puch ſhould be 


puffball. 4. Any thing light, porous, or ſhivery ; as, 5. /f paſte. 5. An 

utenſil uſed in powdering of the hair; as, a powder pf, 6. [In a 

gaming houſe] a perſon hired to play to decoy others. A cant word. 
Pu'rrer [of puff] one that puffs. 2 


U'FFIN. 1. A bird, ſo named (as is ſuppoſed) from the roundneſs of 


its belly, as it were ſwelling or puſſing out; a kind of coot, or ſea- 


gull. 2. A ſort of fiſh. 3. A kind of fungu MY „ filled with 
duſt. Ainſevorth. g A ed Wit 


Pu"rFINGAPPLE, ſabſt. a ſort of apple. Ainſworth. : 
Pu'rpINGLY, adv. [of ping] 1. With tumor, with ſwell. 2. With 
ſhortneſs of breath, with purſineſs. | | | 
Pu'rrv, adj. [trom puff; bons, Fr.] ſwelled up, windy, flatulent, 
tum id, turgid. The ſwelling py eſtile. Dryden. 
Puc [prob. of piga, Dan. piqa, Sax. a dale maid, a girl. Skinner] 


a kind name for a monkey or ape, or any thing tenderly loved ; alſo a 
ſort of Dutch dog. - OO 5 wh 


PU'cGERED, adj. [perhaps for puckered] crowded, complicated; as, 


the red puggered attire of a turkey, 7. e. the wattles. More. 


Pu'coy [of piza, Sax. pize, Dan. a little maid] a ſoothing word 
uſed to a little child, or a ſweet-heart. 

PUGH, inter. [corrupted from puff, or borrowed from the ſound] a 
word of contempt. | 

Pu'eiL, Lat. [ pugille, Fr. in pharmacy] a ſmall handful, or asmuch 
as may be taken up at once between the two fingers and thumb. 


Pucna'ciovus, adj. [prgnacis, gen. of pugnax, Lat.] inclinable to 
Pucxa'ciTy [of pugnacicus] fighting diſpoſition, quarrelſomeneſs. 
Pu'isxE, adj. [pus ne, Fr. It is commonly written and ſpoken puny} 

1. A younger born, or born after another, later in time. It muſt be in 

time, or of a pine date to eternity. Hale. 2. Small, petty, inconſide- 

rable. A puiſne tilter, that ſpurs his horſe but on one fide. Shakeſpeare. 
Pulsv E, or Puxx, a law term for a counſcllor; as, a py counſellor, 

a counſellor of a later landing. A puiſze judge, who bath approved 

himſelf deſerving, ſhould be preferred. Bacon. | | 
Pui'ssaNCE, Fr. [ po/enza, It.] power, force, might, ſtrength. Our 

uiſſince is our own, Milton. | DNS 
Pur'ssaxT, Fr. | prfjente, It.] powerful, mighty, forcible. 
Pur'ssANTLY, adv. [of puiſart) powerfully, mightily. 
Pur'ss8axnTxEss [of putſant} mightinels, Sc. 
Puke, I. A fort of colour; of uncertain derivation, 2. A vomit, me- 
dicine cauſing vomit, | | 
To Puks, werb neut. to vomit, to ſpew.” : 
Poux E [of puke] medicine cauſing a vomit. The puter rue. Garth. 


Pu'xinG, part. [of puke, incert. etym. unleſs of fuycken, Du. to 


thruft forth] vomiting. 
Pur, a general name which is given by the Perfians to all the copper 


money current in the empire. See AssYRIANn Emfzre, and read there, 


pul inſtead of Paul. 

Pu'LcnrITUDE ¶ pulcritudo, Lat.] beauty, grace, handſomeneſs. A 
great pulchritude and comelineſs of proportion in the leaves, flowers, 
and fruits of plants. Ray. 

To Pur, verb neut, [pioler, piauler, Fr. pigolare, It.] 1. To piep or cry 
as chickens and young birds do. 2. To whine, to cry, to whimper. 


IT his ping whining harlot. Rowe. 


PuLe'crium, Lat. {in bo:any] penny- royal. 

Pu'L Ex, Lat. a flea, 

Pvu'Lic, /. an herb. Ainſworth. 

PuLica'r1a, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb flea-wort. | 

Putica'rits Febris, Lat. [with phyſicians] a malignant fever, ſo cal- 
led, becauſe it makes the ſkin appear as if it were flea- bitten; the ſame 
as petecialis febris. | | 

Purico'ss, adj. [pulicoſus, pulcx, Lat.] abounding with or full of 
ſeas. 9 Ns 

Pu'r.ixe, part. of PuLE ; which ſee {prob. of piaulant, Fr. ſinging 
ſmall] weakly, ſickly. | 

Pu'L1oL, or PULI'0L-MOUNTAIN, a ſort of herb, puliol-royal, pen- 
ny-royal. 2 55 55 

To Pur L, verb ad. [pullian, Sax. ] 1. To pluck, drag, hale, to draw 
violently towards one. 2. Lo draw forcibly, Io 2 off my boots, 
Swift, 3. To pluck, to gather. Flax padied in the bloom. Mertimer. 
4. To tear, to rend. I rent my cloaths, and pulled off the hair from off 
my head. 1 Eſdras. 5. To pull down; to ſubvert or demoliſh, 6. 
To pull down ; to degrade. To raiſe the wretched, and pull down the 

roud. Roſcommon, 7. TO pull up ; to extirpate, to eradicate, 
Pur, /. [from the verb] the act of pulling. Carew. 

Pu'LLen [pulatn, O. F.] poultry. 

Pu'LLER {of pull] one that pulls. 

Pu'L.LET |poularde, or poulet, Fr. polla, Sp.] a young hen. 

Pu'tley {of pullian, Sax. or poulie, Fr. pilea, Sp.] one of the me- 
chanic powers ; a ſmall wheel or block channelled round, turning on a 
pivot; which, by means of a rope running in it, heaves up great 
weights, | ; 

Putty Piece, armour for the knees; alſo that part of a boot which 
covers the knee. ; 

To Pu'LLULATE, werb. neut. [pullulare, It. and Lat.] to ſpring or 
come up young; to bud forth, to germinate. i 
- Pu'rmo Marinus [with naturaliſts] fea lungs, a light, ſpongeous ſub- 
ſtance, of a ſhining colour like cryſtal, intermixt with blue, and com. 
monly in a form reſembling human lungs; it ſwims on the ſurface of 
the ſea, and ſhines in the night time, and has this property, that if a ſtick 
be rubbed therewith, it will communicate its luminous property. It is 
vulgarly ſuppoſed to pong a ſtorm ; but it is in effect no more than a 
viſcous excrement of the ſea. 

PuLMona'R1a, Lat. [in botany] the herb lang-wort. 

- PULMONAR1a [in medicine] an inflammation of the lungs. er 
| * 
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be powdered, poſſible to 


PUN 
PuLwonarts Arteria [with anatomiſts] a veſlel of the breaſt ſpring- 


ing immediately out of the right ventricle of the heart, and thence con- 
veying the blood to the lungs, having a double coat ; called alſo vera 


arterio/e. | 

Pu'LMONARY, adj. [pulmonarius, Lat.] pertaining to the lungs. 

PULMONARY Veel. Kad anatomiſts] thoſe veſſels which carry the 
blood from the heart to the lungs and back again. | 

PuLmo'neovs [pulmonexs, Lat.] like or pertaining to the lungs. 

puruo'xie, adj. [pulmoricus, pulmo, Lat.] belonging to the lungs. 
Pulmonic conſumption or conſumption of the lungs. Harvey. 

PuLwONIC, 491. a conſumptive perſon. | 8 

PuLe [poulpe, Fr. pulpa, It. Sp. and Lat.] 1. That part of fruit which 
is good to eat, lying between the rind and ſtone, kernel or ſeeds. 2. 
Any ſoft maſs in general. 3. {In pharmacy] the ſoft part of fruit, roots, 
or other bodies, that is extracted by ſoaking or boiling, and paſſed thro' 
a ſieve. | | 

Pu'eiT [pulpitre, pupitre, Fr. pulpito, Sp. of pulpitum, Lat.] 1. A place 
erected on high. for ſpeaking publicly, and where the ſpeaker ſtands. 2. 
The higher deſk, in the church, where the ſermon is pronounced, diſtinct 
from the lower deſk where prayers are read. 

Pu'leiTUM, Lat. [among the Romans] a place raiſed, on which the 
actors acted their plays, or what we now call the ſtage; tho' ſome ſay it 
was an eminence for the muſic ; or a place from whence declamations 
were ſpoken.” | 

pu Lrous, adj. ¶ pulpoſus, Lat.] full of ſubſtance, ſoft, pulpy. 

Pu't.pousness | of pulpous] fulneſs of pulp, the quality of being pul- 
Pous. rut | 
Pu'Ley, adj, [of ſoft, pappy. | | | 
Puts 3 Fr. Then II the act of knocking or ſtrik ing. with 


quick ſtrokes, againſt any thing oppoſing; alſo the beating of the pulſe, 


or the beating of the arteries. 

 PuLse[puls, Lat. from pull. Fohnſon] 1. Leguminous plants, or all ſorts 
of grain contained in ſhells, huſks, or cods, as beans, peas, &c. 2. 
[ Pouje, Fr, palfo, It. pulſo, Sp. of pulſus, Lat.] the beating of the arteries, 
whereby the warm blood thrown out of the left ventricle of the heart, is 


ſo impelled forward, as to be by them diſtributed through all parts of the 


body. z. Oſcillation, vibration, alternate expanſion and contraction. 
4. To feel one's pulſe ; to try or know one's mind artfully, - 
To PuLsE, verb neut. {from the ſubſt.] to beat as the pulſe. Ray. 
Pu'Ls10N [pulſum, ſup. of pello, Lat. to drive] the act of driving or 
thruſting forward. In oppolition to ſuction or attrattion. More. 
PuLs:on [in phyſics] the ſtroke by which any medium is affected, by 
the motion of light, ſound, &c. through it. | 
 Pu'tsuRA [of pulſe, Lat. to knock, on account of the monks, who an- 


ciently, before they were admitted, pul/abant ad fores, i. e. knocked at 


the doors ſeveral days together] in our old law books, ſignifies a pre- 
vious examination. | 

PULVERABLE, adj. —— gen. of pulvis, Lat. powder] that may 
e reduced to duſt. 

To Pu'LveRIzaTE, or To Pu'LverizE, verb ad. [ pulverixer, Fr. 
polverixxare, It. of pulverixo, of pulveris, gen. of pulvis, Lat. duſt] to 
reduce to powder. Ji | 

PULVvERIZA'T10N, the act of reducing to powder, reduction to powder. 

PULVE'RULENCE [of puiverulentia, Lat.] duſtineſs, abundance of duſt. 

PU'LV1L, /ubft, {pulvilium, Lat.] tweet ſcents. 
der-box, pulwi/, perfumes. Gay. 


To Pol vil. verb a&. [from the ſubſt.] to ſprinkle with perfumes in 


powder. Have you pulvil”d the coachman ? Congrewe. 

Pu'Lv1s Fulminans [with chymiſts] the thundering powder, a mixture 
of three parts of ſalt-petre, two of tartar, and one of brimſtone ; all finely 
powdered, A ſmall part, even a ſingle dram of this, being put into a 


| ſhovel over a gentle fire, till it melts by degrees, and changes colour, 


will go off with a noiſe like that of a muſket, but hurts no body in the 
room, by reaſon its force tends chiefly downwards. 
' PuLvixa'Ta, or PULvY1'L1o [in architecture] a frieze ſwelling out 
like a pillow. DE; 
_ Pu'micarTED { pumicatus, Lat] made ſmooth with a pumice-ſtone. 
PU'MICE, or PU'MICE-$TONE | pumicis, gen. of pumex, Lat. pumix-pran, 
Sax.] a ſpungy light crumbling ſtone, caſt out of mount Ætna, and other 
urning mountains, uſed in graving, poliſhing, and other uſes. The 
pumice is evidently a flag or cinder of ſome foſſil, originally bearing ano- 
ther form, and only reduced to that ſtate by the violent action of fire. 
It is a lax and ſpungy matter, full of little pores and cavities, found in 
maſſes of different ſizes and ſhapes, of a pale, whitiſh, gray colour. 
"The pumice is found in many parts of the world; but particularly about 


the burning mountains Ztna, Veſuvius, and Hecla. Hill. 


Pu'MuEL. See POMMEL. | 

To Pu'mmEL {with the vulgar] to beat, e. g. 

I PuumEL'D his Sides for him (i. e. I beat him ſoundly.) | 

Puur [pumpe, Dan. pampe, Du. pumpe, Ger, pompe, Fr. bombro, Sp.] 
1. A machine for drawing water out of wells or pits. Its operation is 
performed by the preſſure of the air. 2. A fort of ſhoe with low heel 
and thin ſole. h 

To Puur, verb neut. [of pumpe, Dan. pompen, Du. pumpen, Ger. 
pomper, Fr.] to throw out water by a pump, to work a pump. | 

To Puwy, verb a. 1. To raiſe or throw out by means of a pump. 
2. To examine artfully by ſly interrogatories, ſo as to draw out conceal- 
ments; to wheedle ſecrets out of any one. | 


Pumy Brake (on ſhip-board] the handle of the pump. 


Puur Dale, or Puur Vale [on ſhipboard] the trough in which the 


water which is pumped up out of the 


ip's hold runs, and fo out at the 
ſcupper-holes. 2225 
See Alx Pump. 


Air Puur. 

Py'Mess [of pump] the perſon or engine that pumps. 

Pu'MP10N, a plant. 

To.Fys {punzan, Sax.) to pound or beat; alſo to play with words, 
to quibble, | | 

Pun (prob. of point, Fr. pundtum, Lat.] an equivocation, an expreſ- 
ſign where a word has at once different meanings, a quibble or playin 
with words; it is a conceit arifing from two words that agree in ſound, 
bus differ in ſenſe, or it may be ſaid ta be a vox & proeterea nibils i. e. 
a ſound and nothing but a ſound. 

To Pun, verb newt [from the ſubſt.] to quibble, to uſe the ſame 
ws at once 5 . ſenſes. _ 8 0 

?UNCH, /ubſt. [incertain etymology] 1. iquor ma mixin 
ſpirits with water, ſugar, and the RI "che, oranges. 2. [Poin: 
gen, Fr.) a pointed inſtrument for making holes, and it is driven with a 


The patch, the pow- 


PUP 
blow. 3. [Pumilio obeſus, Lat. polichinelle, Fr. 
low. 4. The punchinello or buffoon of a puppet.ſhow 
To Puxcn, verb act. [poingonner, Fr, pungir and pungar, 8 
or make a hole with a punch; alſo to thruſt one with the 66 45 0 or 

PUNCHANE'LLO, It. the buffoon or harlequin of the pu ot — Ee. 
Pu'xcnzox, or PU'NCHION [poingon, pongon, Fr.] a - hag. ö 
taining 84 1 Lef | 3] 8 Veſſel eon. 

Pu'NchER [of punch] an inſtrument driven ſo a 
1 g in 10 make a hade a 
uncy Horse [with horſemen] is a well-ſet, well knit 
ving a ſhort back, thick ſhoulders, with a broad neck 
with fleſh, Farrier's Dictionary. 

8 22 [with architects] ſhort 
aced to ſupport ſome conſiderable weight; alſo a piece of +: | 
— under the ridge of a building, .. the fttle wen ale 
jointed. 2 8 7 
Pu'ncTaTED Hyperbola [in the higher geome 
whoſe oval conjugate is eh mall, 7 e. : .. an bypeboh, 

Puxcri“LIo [puntillum, Lat. pointille, Fr.] a little poi KD”. 
behaviour, nll exactneſs. # + PRC BO i 
PuncT1'Lious, adj. [pointilleux, Fr.] nice, exact, 
ſtition, A punctilious Fes of Gelee laws. Oo to ſuper. 

PuxcTILiousNess [of pundilious] nicety, ſcrupulous exaQnef; of be 
haviour. | | / 

Pu'ncT1on, or Pu'ncTurE [in ſurge an apertu 
lower belly, in dropſical . to ag the N 

Pu'xc ro, /ub/t. ¶ punto, Sp.] 1. Nice point of ceremony. With all the 
the particularities and religious pun&o's and ceremonies that were obſerves, 
Bacon. 2. The point in fencing. Pals thy puncto. Shakeſpeare. 

Pu'xcTual [puntuel, Fr. puntuale, It. puntual, Sp. of pundum, Lat 
a point] 1. Comprized in a point, conſiſting in a point. This opacous 
earth, this Warmer ſpot. Milton. 2. Nice, punctilious, exact. The 
pun(tual differences of 2 Brown, | : 

PuncTua'LiTY, or Pu'NCTUALNEsSS Qualité, Fr. * 
puntualidad, Sp.] ſcrupulous exactneſs, * f 1 2 

Pu'ncTUALLY, adv. [of punctual] exactly, nearly, ſcrupulouſly, : 

PuncTua'T10N [ponfualion, Fr. of punctum, Lat. point; with gram- 
2 the act or method of pointing or dividing a diſcourſe into pe- 
riods, | 

Po xvcruu, Lat. a point. Stet 

PuxcTum Lacrymale, Lat. [in anatomy] an hole in the noſe, or near 
the edge of the eye. lid, by which the matter or liquor of the tears paſſa 
to the noſtrils. | | 

PuxcTum Sæliens [with naturaliſts] the firſt mark of conception of 
an embryo, which is in the place where the arch is formed, or that ſpeck 
or cloud in the brood egg which appears and ſeems to leap before the 
chicken begins to be hatched. | | 

Pu'ncTuRE [pundura, Lat.] a ſmall prick, any wound made by a 
pointed inſtrument. ; 

To Pu'xTULATE, verb ad, [ puncdtulum, Lat.] to mark with mall 
ſpots. Woodward. | 

n pund- bneche, Sax. ] an illegal taking of cattle out of 
a pound. | : 

Pu'xpLE [mulier pumila & obeſa, Lat.] an ill ſhaped, ſhort, fat vo- 


» and well lined 


Pieces of timber 


made in the 


Pu'nctr [pagurus, Lat.] a fiſh. Ainſworth. 

Pu'ngency [of pungens, Lat.] 1. Power of pricking. 2. Heat on 
the tongue, acridneſs, acrimony. 3. Power to pierce the mind. Par- 
gency of menaces. Hammond. 4. 6 keenneſs, ſharp- 
neſs. | 
PU'NGENT, adj. [pur gens, Lat.] 1. Pricking. 2. Sharp on the tongue, 
acrid. 3. Piercing, ſharp. 4. Acrimonious, biting. 

Pu'xic [punicus, of pæni, Lat. the Carthiginians, who were anciently 
accounted a faithleſs people] as punic faith, i. e. falſhood, treachery, 
perjury, &c, | | 

Pu'xice, ſabſt. a wall-louſe, a bug. Ainſworth. 

 Pu'nicum Malum, Lat. the pomgranate. 

P 
neſs; ſpoken of children. 

To Pu'x184, verb act. [punir, Fr. and Sp. of punire, It. and Lat.] 1. 
To inflict bodily pain or death upon one who has committed an offence 
or 4 2. To chaſtiſe, to correct. 3. To revenge a fault wich pain 
or death. | E | 

Pu'NiSHABLE [puniſable, Fr.] that may be puniſhed, that deſerves to 
be puniſhed. | | i 

Pu'x15HaBLENESS [of puniſhable] the quality of deſerving puniſh- 
ment, liableneſs to be puniſhed. | ; 

Pu'xisHER [of puniſb] one who inflits pains for a crime. This knows 
my puniſher. Milton. | 


Pu'nNISHMENT [ puniſement, Fr. punizione, It. and Lat.] chaſtiſement, 


correction, any infliction impoſed in vengeance of a crime. 
Pux1'TiON, Fr. [punitio, Lat.] puniſhment. Ainſworth. 
' Pu'x1T1vE, adj, [from punio, Lat.] pertaining to, or inflicting pu- 
niſhment. Nor any punitive law enacted. Hammond. 
Pu'xiT1vENEss [of punitive] puniſhing nature, or quality. ; 
Pu'xiTORY, adj. [from punie, Lat.] puniſhing, tending to puniſh 
ment. , 
PuniToky Intexeft [with civilians] is ſuch intereſt of money 35 » 
given for delay or breach of truſt, | Os | 
Punk [incert. etym. except, with Skinner, you denve it of 8 
Sax. a little wallet, g. 4. an old ſtrumpet, ſhrivelled like leather] 
whore, a ſtrumpet, a common proſtitute. a 
Pu'Nx IN, 3 act. (0 jou parler par pointe, Fr. . d. 2 
or pointed word] uſing words of a like or near ſound, in a {aty 
bantering ſenſe, quibbling, | l 
Pu'nsTeR (of pwr] a quibbler, a low wit, who endeavours at reputa 
tion by double meanings. | | 
To PuxT, verb neat. to play at baſſet and ombre. 
Pu'nTsR, a term uſed at the game called baſſet. Ude rate 
| Pu'wy, adj. [puiſne, Fr.] 1. Line, inferior, petty, of an Wnt | 
8 Peaking, puling, weakly. 3. Young ; as, a puny judge, 


c. 
Puny, Jalil. a young, unexperienced, unſeaſoned wretch. 

To Pur. verb newt. es puppy] to bring forth puppies, to puppy 
uſed of a bitch bringin 


Po pilla, Lat = he ball or ple of the eye- 2 A ſchol, 
U'PIL [pupilia, Lat.] 1. bY" eo 


] a ſhort, fat, thick fel. - 


uU'NINEss [of puny] 1, Pettineſs, ſmallneſs. 2. Weaklinefs, tender- 


a © 


PUR 


a at. an Of han; in civil law] a boy or girl not yet arrived at 
e f ober, i. e. 14 years of age the girl, and 21 the boy; 
a _ the care of his guardian. 13 

wn (of pupil] 1. Minority, A 2. State of being 
405 . Thus purg d, her pupil thro' the gate the brings. Table of 
a F | | | 


PupIiLa RITY [0 
adj 


Pu'FILARY» 


or = x [with oculiſts] the round aperture of the tunica uvea in 


e. The reader will find moſt exact and curious draughts of the 
the 4 darts belonging to is, and other organs of the body; not to ſay 
1 in general (ſo far as the art of healing is concerned) in 
r ae Orconem. animal typis æris illuftrat. ed. Londin. apud John 


Noon, r of poupte, Fr. pupus, Lat.] i. A fort of babby, or little figure 
f hott ec. made to move by lines, c. in a mock drama, on ftages, 
ot? in puppet ſhews; a wooden tragedian. 2. A word of contempt for 
oman. | 
-Man [of puppet and man] maſter of a puppet-ſhow, 

Ao mn puppet and /oow] a mock drama, performed by 
vooden images moved by wire. 

Pu'eers Vena [in anatomy] the vein which ſpreads itſelf about the 
kinder parts of the head. | - 

To Pu'eeY, verb neut. [from the ſubſt. ] to 


8 [of puppe, Teut. poupe, Fr. of puppus, Lat. a baby, &e.] 1. A 
whelp or young dog. 2. A word of contemptuous reproach, to a man, 
id fellow ). ; 
8 adj. [corrupted from poreblind, which is ſtill uſed in Seot- 
nd, or of boring. 9. 4. poring blind] ſhort- ſighted, near. ſighted. 
Pou'eBLINDNESS [of purblind] ſhortneſs or nearneſs of ſight. 
pu'xchASABLE [of purchaſe] that may be purchaſed or bought. 
* ASE [of pourchas, O. F 4 1. A thing bought, or to be bought 
ſor a price. 2. Any thing of which poſſeſſion is taken. And takes poſ- 
ſeſſion of his ſtores, but he had little joy of the purchaſe. L'Ejirange. 
' PuxcnasE [in law] ſignifies the buying or acquiſition of lands or 
' tenements with money, by deed or agreement 
cent or hereditary right. | LEE J 
To PuxchASE, verb act. [| pourchaſs, Fr.] 1. To obtain or get by buy- 
ing, to buy for a price. In the cave which Abraham purchaſed. Geneſis. 
2. To obtain at any price, as of labour or danger. 3. To expiate or re- 
compence by a fine or forfeit. Nor tears nor prayers ſhall purchaſe out 
abuſes. Shakeſpeare. ; | 
Pu'xcHaser [of purchaſe] a buyer, one that gains any thing for a 
rice. iq 
f Pu'xcyasinG [with ſailors] is drawing, as they ſay, the capſtan pur- 
chaſes apace, i. e. draws in the cable apace. OS 
Punk, adj. [pur, Fr. puro, It. and Sp. of purus, Lat.] 1. Simple, un- 
compounded, not altered by mixture, mere. 2. Chaſte, modeſt. 4in/- 
worth, 3. Free from A incor-upt, not vitiated by any bad 


util] the ſtate or condition of a, pupil. 
pillaire, Fr. pupillaris, Lat.] pertaining to a pupil 


briog whelps. See To 


* 


5. Clear, not dirty, not muddy. 6. Not connected with any thing ex- 
tinſic; as, pure mathematics. 7. Free, clear. 8. Free from guilt, in- 
nocent. 9. Correct, not vitiated with corrupt modes of ſpeech. The 
pure fine talk of Rome. Aſcbam. 10. Mere. In pure pity and good 
nature. CEftrange. | | 
Pure Mathematics, are arithmetic and geometry, which only treat 
of number and magnitude, conſidered abſtractly from all kinds of 
matter. ; | | 
Pu'seLY, adv. [of pure] 1. In a pure manner, not dirtily, not with 
_ 2. Innocently, without guilt. 3. Correctly, exactly. 4. 
erely. | | h 
Pu'xEN Ess by pure; puritas, Lat. purite, Fr.] 1. Purity, clearneſs, 
mmixedneſs, freedom from extraneous or foul admixtures. 2. Free- 
dom from guilt. 3. Simplicity, exemption from compoſition, 4. Free- 
dom from vitious modes of ſpeech, exactneſs, correctneſs. 5. Inno- 
cency. | | | | | 
Pu'sFILE[powrfile,Fr.] 1. A ſort of ancient trimming for womens gowns, 
made of tinſel, thread, &c. called alſo bobbin work. 2. An orna- 
ment about the edges of muſical inftruments. 


a Wrought or flowered border, to embroider. 

* or PuRrLew, ſubſt. ¶ pourfilet, Fr.] a border of em- 
roidery. 8 
Pu RFI RW, or Pu'aLur [in heraldry] ermins, peans, or any other 
Ts, when they make up a bordure round a coat of arms. 
PuxcA'N TIA, Lat. ſin phyſic] purging medicines. 

URGA'TION, Fr. [purgazione, It. purgacion, Sp. of purgatio, Lat.] 

wy of ſcouring or cleanſing a thing, by carrying off any impurities 

it. 
Puacs'riox, or Pu K NG [with phyſicians] a purging by ſtool, is 
an excretory motion, quick and frequent, proceeding from a contraction 
of the fibres of the ſtomach and inteſtines, whereby the chyle, excre- 
men's and corrupted humours, either bred or ſent there from other 
Loy are protruded from part to part till they are quite excluded the 
PurcaTION in law] the a& of clearing one's ſelf of a crime of which 
a perſon is accuſed before a judge. 
\ PurcarION {in pharmacy] the cleanſing of a medicine, by retrench- 
ng its ſuperfluities, c. as ſtones out of dates, tamarinds, Sc. 
, VKCAT10N (with chemiſts] the ſeveral preparations of metals and 
minerals, to clear them of their impurities. 

k RCATLVE, adj. [purgatif, Fr. purgativus, Lat.) that is of a purging 
7 having r wer to cauſe evacuation downward. Hy 

 "RGATILVE, fach. [purgatif, Fr. purgativo, It.] a purging medicine, 
Which evacuates the 22 Hh y by Roal K 

” RGATIVENESS [of pargative] purging, purifying, or cleanſing 


Py den ron A, 
de Where the 
wry, fire, 
Fi, 7 ne 


Ne, 73. 


Aab. | purgatoire, Fr. purgatorium, Lat.] a certain 
Roman —— hold 1 ſouls of the faithful are 
from the blemiſhes they carry with them out of this life, 
admitted to a Rate of perfect bliſs, Sec PurcaTORIAL 


; and not obtained by def- 


practice or opinion. 4. Free from {pot or ſtain, unſullied, not filthy, clean. 


To Pu'seLe, verb act. [pourfiler, Fr. profilare, It.] to decorate with 


PUR 


PurGaTO'RIAL, or Pu'scaToRY-Fire, i. e. a fire of the 
kind, A late popiſh writer tells us, 
in the fourth century, according to St. 1 was, 


urifyin 
that one part of Friv?s er, 
that the prayers 
and alms of the living did the dead no good. Her. 75, § 3. T. 1. p. 908. 
Againſt whom he [i. e. St. Epiphanius] writes, “ that the church has 
this TRADITION from Chriſt, that prayers are profitable for the dead; tho 
7 do not extinguiſh ALL fins. And he gives us a quotation /omewhat 
Fuller ſtill from his cotemporary St. Chryſiom. Let us therefore help 
them (i. e., the dead) for we have before us the expiatory ſacrifice of the 
whole world——Perchance we may obtain a zora/ pard)n for them by 
prayer; by oblations, through the ſaints who are named with them.“ 
Homil. 4. in Epift. i ad Corinth, And then our author breaks out by 
way of triumph into the following exclamation. * What a deal of popery 


is here crowded together in thele few lines of St. Chry/o/fom, maſs, pur 


gatory, invocation of ſaints, and what not? Modern Controverſy, &c. 
P. 112, 113. The reader will find a ſhort but ſufficient anſwer to all 
this under the word Bex mans, or CaTaPHrYcGians; and may (if he 
pleaſe) compare the whole with that paTz or Risk which St. John, in 
the prophetic viſion, aſſigns to the AN ayosTacy, I mean within 
this very century to which our author appeals : for St. John places it be- 
tween the fall of Paganiſin, and the irruption of the aorthern nations on 
the Roman empire. elat. chap. 7th, and chap. 8th. ver. 1-6. com- 
pared. However, it ſhould not be diſſembled, that we find /ome traits of 
this unſcriptural notion ſomewhat earlier in Tertullian the Montaniſi; and 
png that uſe which St. Origen, and ſome other ancient writers aſcri- 

d to divine puniſhments in RAL, I mean that they are intended 
for the REFORMAT10N of thoſe who are not to be reclaimed by gentler 
means, might have ſome (tho? very flight) connexion with this portrai- 
ture of the intermediate ſtate. Not that I find St. Orzigen's opinion, in 
this particular, was condemned by his cotemporaries ; but only that ſome 
took occaſion from hence (invidiouſly enough) to charge him with de- 
nying the doctrine of future puniſhments. See OBLaTiON of Chrift, 
ORicenism, and ETERNITY. 

To PurcE, verb act. [purger, Fr. purgar, Sp. purgare, It. and Lat.) 
1: To evacuate the body bn ſtool, 5 ta of 1 2. 72 
cleanſe, to clear. 3. To clear from impurities, ſo to clear one's ſelf of 
a crime, to clear from guilt. 4. To clear from imputation of guilt, 5 
To ſweep or put away impurities. 6. To clarify, to defecate. 

To Poux, verb neut. to have frequent ſtools, | | 
Punx, /ub/?. [from the verb; purga, It.] a medicine that evacuates 
the body by ſtool. 8 | 

Pu'xGer [from purge] 1. One who clears away any thing noxious. 
3 Purge, cathartic. Take away the unpleaſant taſte of the purger. 

acon. ; a 

PurIFicaTiON, Fr. eee It. purificacidr, Sp. of purificatio, 
Lat.] 1. The act of purifying or clea ſing from extraneous mixture. 2. 
The act of cleanſing from guilt. 3. A rite performed by the Hebrews 
after child-bearing. 4. [In chemiſtry] the clcanſing or ſeparating a me- 
tal, mineral, &c. from the mixture of other metals and droſs. 

PURIFICATION of the Virgin Mary, the feſtival, otherwiſe called Can- 
dlemas-day. See Luke ii. 22-39. | _ 

PuR1F1Ca'TIVE, or PURIFICA'TORY, adj. [of purify ; purificatorio, It. 
purificatorius, Lat.] that is of a cleanſing quality. | 

Purteica'TorRy, .lt. [purificatorium, Lat.] a linen cloth, with 
which a Romiſh prieſt wipes the chalice and his fingers after the abſolu- 
tion. Ly | 

Pu'RIrtER [of purify] one that cleanſes or refines. 5 

To Pu'alrr, verb af. [purifier, Fr. purificar, Sp. of e It. 
and Lat.] 1. To make or render pure or clean. 2, To tree from an 
extraneous admixture. 3. To make clear. 4. To free from guilt or 
corruption. 5. To free from pollution, as by luſtration. 6, Jo clear 
from improprieties or barbariſms of language. 

To Puriry, verb neut. to become pure. 

Pp'rILENCE, rather Pu'RULENCE, the diſſolution of any thing into a 
thick, ſlimy ſubſtance, the generation of pus. See PURULENCE. 

Pu'rim [a Perſic word, ſignifying lots] a feaſt among the Jews, 
held on the 14th of March, appointed by Mordecai in commemoration 
of their deliverance from Haman's conipirary. _ 

Pvu'r1sT, /ubſt. [puriſte, Fr.] one ſuperſlitiouſly nice in the uſe of words, 

Pu'riTAN [of pure] a ſectary of the Calviniſtical perſuaſion, ſo named 
from profeſſing to follow the pure word of God, in oppoſition to all tra- 
ditions, human conſtitutions and authorities. 

PuriTa'NICAL [of puritan; depuritans, Fr.] pertaining to the puritans. 

Pu'R MTA NIsM [of puritan] the principles and doctrines of the puritans, 
a ſect of ancient diſſenters from the church of England. | 

Pu'riTY | puritas, Lat. purite, Fr. prrita, It. purioad, Sp.] 1. Pure- 
neſs, cleanneſs, frecdom from foulneſs or dirt. 2. Innocence, freedom 
from guilt. 3. Chaſtity, freedom from contamination of ſexes. 

PurL, ſub/t. [This is juſtly ſuppoſed by Minſhew to be contrafted 
from purfle] 1. An embroidered or puckered border. A triumphant cha- 
riot made of carnation velvet, enriched with u and pearl. Sianey. 2. 
A ſort of wormwood ale or beer. | 55 

To PurL, verb neut. [Of this word it is doubtful what is the primitive 
ſignification. It is referred originally to the appearance of a quick 
ſtream, which is always dimpled on the ſurface. It may come from 
purl, a pucker or fringe ; but if, as the uſe of authors ſeems to ſhew, it 
relates to the ſound, it muſt be derived from potla, Su. to murmur, ac- 
cording to Mr. Lye.) See PurLixG. | | 

'«: Te 3 verb ac. to decorate with fringes or embroidery. 

PuRL Royal, canary, with a daſh of wormwood. . 

PU'RLIEU — or purlieu, Fr. or pourallie, 9. d. for going thro'} 
all that ground near any foreſt, which having been anciently made foreſt. 
is afterwards, by perambulations, 1 again from the foreſt, and 
freed from that ſervitude which was formerly laid upon it; che grounds 
on the borders of a foreſt, border, incloſure. : 

Pu'sL1EU-MAN, one who has land within the purlieu, and forty ſhil- 
lings a year freehold ; upou which account, he is allowed to hunt or 
courſe in his own purlieu, with certain limitations. 1 

Pu'kLING, part. a&. of pur! [proliguans, Lat.] running with a mur- 
muring noiſe, as a ſtream or brook does. 5 

Pu'kLins [in architecture] thoſe pieces of timber that lie acroſs the 
rafters on the inſide, to keep them from ſinking in the middle of their 
length. = : 

Fo PurLor'N, verb af. [pourloigner, Fr. This word is of doubtful 
etymology. Skinner deduces it from * and loin, Fr. Mr. Lye from 

5 10 poun: 


Y 


P U R 
pounllouhnan, Sax, to lie hid] to ſteal, to pilfer, to filch ; properly 
to get privily away. a 
 PuRLOINER [of purioin] a thief, one who ſteals clandeſtinely, _ 

Purea'sTY, /ub/t. [of pour and parti, Fr.] ſhare, part in diviſion. 

Ae. 

Pur, adj, [ purpura, Lat. po 
punpun, Sax. ] 1. A red colour bor 
red. A purple flood. Dryden. i a 

To Pur E, verb ack. [purpuro, Lat.] to make red, to colour with 

urple. 
l Fourth Fever, a kind of malignant fever having little ſpots on the 
{in like the bites of bugs or fleas. But ſee PUxrux & Febris. 


e, Fr. porpora, It. purpureo, Sp. 
ering on violet. 2. [In poetry] 


Pvu'sPLES, ſubP. [without a ſingular] ſpots of a livid red, which break 


out in malignant fevers, a purple fever. 

Pvu'rPLISH, adj. [of purple] inclining to a purple colour, ſomewhat 
urple. | | 

5 u'RPORT Ig. d. quod ſeriptum proportet, Lat] the tendency of a wri- 

ting or diſcourſe, deſign. 

To Poux rox r, verb a#. [from the ſubſt.] to intend, to tend to ſhow. 
Puros ¶ propefiram, Lat. profes, Fr. propeſito, It. and Sp.] 1. In- 
tention, deſign. 2. Effect, conſequence. 3. Influence, example. | 

To PurPost, verb act. [propefitum, Lat. ſe propoſer, Fr. preporre, It. 

proponer, Sp.] todelign, to intend, to reſolve. | 

 Pu/rPostLY, adv. [of purpoſe] by deſign, by intention. 

Poux rosix c, part. at. of purpoſe ¶ proponens, Lat. Je propoſant, Fr.] in- 

tending. - _ | | 

| oor APY or PuRPR1'SUM, . [pourpris, O. Fr. in old records] 

a cloſe or incloſure; alſo the whole compals of a manor. _ | 

* PurPurA Febris, Lat. {with phy ficians] the purples or ſpotted fever. 

Bruno ſays. Purpura quoque, &c. i. e. the purple alſo has a preternatu- 


ral ſignification, being applied to thoſe pots Which appear in the peſtilen- 


tial (or malignant) fevers, and which are called PETECHiz. Foreſt. 

L. 6. Obſ. 59. | | | 
PurevRa'Ti, Lat. the ſons of emperors or kings. 

' Puree” [in heraldry] is expreſſed in engraving by diagonal lines 

drawn from the ſiniſter chief, to the dexter bate point. It is ſuppoſed to 

conſiſt of much red, and a ſmall quantity of black. See Plate XII. Fig. 


24. 
5 URR, ſubft. a ſea- lark. Ainſworth. 


To Pu R, verb neut. to murmur as a cat or 


leopard in pleaſure. See 
Pur RING. : 


Pu'xREL [in old ſtatutes] a liſt of kerſy-cloth, to prevent deceit in 


leſſening their length. | | | | 
Pu'rRING, par?. act. of purr [2 word formed from the ſound or conti- 
nuation of the letter R] the noiſe of a cat. | | 
Pu/rRoOck, for parrocꝶ, diminutive of park; a {mall incloſure or cloſe 
of land. ; | 
Purxse [pwrs, Brit. Scurſe, 
of little money bag. 
Purse [with the 
Puxsk of Money {in the Levant] about 112 pounds ſterling; ſo cal- 
led becauſe all the Grand Signior's money is kept in purſes or leather-bags 
of this value in the ſeraglio. | 
To Purst, web af. 1. To put into a purſe. -2. To contract as a 
purſe. 


Fr. bor/a, It. Selſa, Sp. byr/a, Lat.] a fort 


Pu'sser [on ſhipboard] an officer of the king's ſhip, who has the 


charge of the proviſions, and whoſe office is to fee that they be good, well 
layed and ſtored; he keeps a liſt of the ſhip's company, and ſets down 
the day of each man's admittance into pay. | 

Purse NeT [of purſe and net; with hunters] a net, of which the 
mouth is drawn together by a ftring, it is for taking hares and rabbits. 

PuRSE-PROUD, adj. [of purſe and proud] puffed up with money. 
| Pu'rsevanT [pour ſui dant, Fr. See PURSUIVANT, which is better] 
an officer, a ſort of ſerjeant at arms, a meſſenger who attends upon the 
king. in an army; alſo at the council-chamber or table, to be ſent upon 
any ſpecial occaſion or meflage ; but more eſpecially for the apprehend- 
ing of a perſon who has been guilty of an offence. 
 Pu'rsINtss, or Pu'ss1vENEss [of purſy ; poufſif,, Fr.] ſhortneſs of 
breath. | | 

PursiNess ſin horſes] is an oppreſſion which deprives a horſe of the 
liberty of reſpiration, and is occahioned by ſome obſtruttioa in the paſ- 
ſage of the lungs. ; Y | 5 

Pu'RsLAIN [porcelain, Fr. percelane, It. portulaca, Lat.] an herb. 

PursV aBLE, adj. [of purſu?] that may be purſued, | 

Pugsu'axnce [of pur/ue ; of pour and /uivant, Fr.] in proſecution, 
proceſs, in conſequence, or according to. 

PursVv'AnT, adj. [of purſue ; purſutvant, Fr.] done in conſequence or 
proſecution of a thing. | 

To Pursv't, verb af, [fourſuivre, Fr. perſeguitare, It. perſeguir, Sp.] 
of perſeguor, Lat.) 1. To follow or run after, to chaſe in hoſtility, 2. 
To proſeęute, to continue any purſuit, to carry on a deſign. 3. To imi- 
tate, to follow as an example. 4. To endeavour, to attain. We hap- 
pineſs purſue. Prior. | 

To Puxsuk, verb neut. to go on, to proceed. | | 

Puzsu'tr ſof purſue ; qui perſequitur, Lat.] a follower, or one who 
purſues in hotly, | | 

Pursv”'rr, /ubft. [pourſuite, Fr.] 1. The act of following with hoſtile 


intention. 2. Endeavour to attain. 3. Proſecution, 


PU'rsUivant, . [prarſuivant, Fr.) a ſtate meſſenger, an atten- 


dant on the heralds. See PurSEVANT. 
Pu'rsr, ad}. [fouffif, Fr.] ſhort-breathed and fat. . 
PU'eTENANCE [ appurtenance, Fr.] a thing appertaining to another; 
alſo the pluck of an animal. 
To Purve'y, verb ad. ¶ pourwoir, Fr. provier, Sp.] 1. To provide 
with conveniencies. This ſenſe is now obſolete, 2. To procure. 
To Purver, verb neut. to buy in proviſions, 
Purve'YAaNnce [of purvey] 1. Proviſion. Spenſer. 2. AR of ſupply- 
ing with proviſions, the providing of corn, fuel, victuals, and other ne- 
ceffaries, for the king's houſe, procurement of victuals. Great and con- 
tinual purveyances that are made upon them. Bacon. LEE 
Purve'YXER, or Purve'yoR [of purvey : pourveyer, Fr.) 1. A ſup- 
plier, a provider of victuals. 2. A procurer, a pimp. | 


Purvie'w Fu ourveu, Er.] a proviſo, a providing clauſe ; a law- 
word for the body of an a& of parliament, beginning with, It being en- 
ated; and thes a ſtatute is ſaid to aud upon a preamble and upon a pur- 
VIEW, F * 


Grand Signior] a gift or gratification of 500 crowns. 


Pvt 


Pu'gurence, of wanne generation of matter 
us 5 
Pu'auLENT, adj Fr. [purulentus, Lat.] full o — . 
. conſiſting of pus or the running of wounds. Pt matter, mat. 
U'RULENTXE5s [of purulentus, Lat. and: ullne | 
corruption. {of p# | s 0% fullneſs of matter 9. 
8 Pus, ſubſt. Lat. corruption or thick matter, iſſuin 
ore. Ex, aijppato;g mTvVIH TVs TTVT1H xaxor, Hipp ; 
Aph. 15. On which Galen gives us the following awe ede | 7, 
ſpitting of blond is followed by ; of pus; but that which W 
_ | * 705 is that von is from the LUNGS.” But V. Note. 
er in the lungs is incurable ; I could produce on 833 
—_ _ in — of my practice. : een 
To Pusu, verb ad. ¶ pouſſer, Fr.] 1. To ſtrike with 
force or drive by impulſe of any thing, to thruſt or — 8 
not by a 2 low, but by continued violence. 4. To urge 8 force, 
5. To enforce, to drive to a concluſion. 6. Jo im portune, to 8 
To Pusn, verb neut. 1. To make a thruſt, 2. To mal. r 
Both ſides reſolved to py/b, we try d our ſtrength. Dryden. 3. 


8 from a wound 6 | 


ces of 


2, To 


makes his puſs, 


ſtands the ſhock of a battle. L'E#range. 5. Exigence, tri 
told at a %. Atterbury. 6. A EA 3 * fehl 148 
a pimple, wheal, efloreſcence. | * 
Pu'sxer [of 2%] one that puſhes forward, | 
Pussurks, Canary birds that are new flown, and cannot feed ther, 
Ives. 5 . 
Pu'suixo, adj. [of py] enterpriſing, vigorous. | 
PusSH-PIN, /ub/t. [of paſb and pin] a childiſ play with pins puſhed al. 


ternately, | | AE 
_ PusiLLa'nimovs, ach. [pufillanime, Fr. puſillanimo, It. pulllan; 
of pufillus, very ale el 8 Lat. — mind] CE 
hearted, meanſpirited. He became pufillanimous. Woodward, e 
PusILLANIMITY, or PUSILLA'NIMOUSNESS ¶ puſillanimits, Fr. of Lat 
Puſellanimitas, It. puſilani midad, Sp.] want of courage, meanneſs of ſpi. 
rit. A law of p/illanimity and fear. Bacon. cas 
Puss [prob. of purring] 1. The fondling name of a cat. 2, The 
ſportſman's term for a hare. TE 
Pu'sTULE [puftule, Fr. ofpuſtula, Lat.] alittle wheal or pimple, a puſh, 
PU'STULOUS, 44%. {pufule/us, Lat.] full of wheals or puſhes, pimply, 
To Pur, verb act. [incert. etymology, except of peſer, Fr. putter, to 
plant, is Daniſh, according to Junius] 1. To place, to lay, to repoſit 
in any place. And there he put the man. Genefis. 2. To place in any 
ſituation. When he had put them all out, he entered in. Sf. Mark. z. 
To place in any ſtate or condition, Put me in a ſurety with thee. Jb. 
4. lo repoſe. They put their truſt in him. 1 Chronicks. 5. To tl, 
to give up. Thou ſhalt put all in the hands of Aaron. Exodus, 6. Ty 
expoſe, to apply to any thing. Not to put the part quickly again to robuſt 
employment. Locke. 7. To puſh into action. Thank him who puts me 
loth to this revenge. Milien. 8. To apply. Having put his hand to 
the piongh. St. Luke. . To uſe any action by which the place or ſtate 
of any thing is changed. Put the clock back. Swift. 10. To cauſe, 
to produce. Natural conſtitutions put ſo wide a difference between ſome 
men, that induſtry would never be able to maſter. Locke, 11. To com- 
priſe, to conlign in writing. Cyrus made proclamation, and put it alſo 
in writing. 2 Chroricles. 12. To add. Nothing can be put to it, nor 
any hieg taken from it. Eccle/iaſtes. 13. To place in a reckoning, 
Moſt of them are wholly to be pu on the account of labour. Locke, 14. 
To reduce to any ſtate. The Turks were in every place put to the work, 


Kinoiles. 15. To oblige, to urge. A private friend, who put me upon 
that taſk, Baye. 16, To propoſe, to ſtate. I only put the queſtion, 
Savift. 17. To form, to regulate ; as, put the army in array. 18. To 


reach to another, I hat pxzzeft thy bottle to him and makeſt him drun- 
ken. Habbakkuk, 19. Jo bring into any temper or ſtate of mind. Hu 
highneſs put him in mind of the promiſe he had made. Clarendon. 20. 
To offer, to advance. To put a looſe undigeſted play upon the public. 
Dryden. 21. To unite, to place as an ingredient. He has right to put 
into his complex idea, ſignified by the word gold, thoſe qualities which 
upon trial he has found united. Locke. 22. To put by; to turn off, to di. 
rect. A fright hath pur by an ague fit. Grew. 23. To put by; to thrult 
aſide. To daughters ſo famous in beauty, which put by their young cou - 
ſin from that expectation. Sidney. 24. To put down; to baffle, to re- 
preſs, to cruſh, How the ladies and I have put him daun. Shateſpeart. 
25. Jo put down; to degrade, The king of Egypt put Jehoahaz down at 
Jeruſalem. 2 Chronicles. 26. To put down; to bring into diſuſe. Sugar 
hath put down the uſe of honey. Bacon. 27. To put down; tO confute. 
Mark now how plain a tale ſhall put you down. Shakeſpeare. 28. Tout 
forth ; to Ka I will now put forth a riddle. Judges. 29. To put 
forth; to extend. He put forth his hand and pulled her in. Genefs. zo. 
To put forth; to emit, as a ſprouting plant. I hey yearly put forth new 
leaves. Bacon, 31. To put forth; to exert. We ſhould put forth all our 
ſtrength. Addiſon, 32. To put in; to inter poſe. Give me leave to fu 
in a word to tell you. Collier. 33. To put in radlice; to uſe, to cer 
ciſe, To put in practice your unjuſt intent. Dryden, 34. To put off; 0 
diveſt, to lay aſide. Put off thy ſhoes from off thy feet. Exodus. 35: ** 
2 off; to defeat or delay with ſome excuſe or ſubterfuge. Themis 


4 . dela 5 0 
_ to put me off with an harangue. Boyle. 36. To put of 3 * ‚ yeh - 


defer. We can never ſay, that he who negle&s to ſecure 

to-day, may without danger put it off to to-morrow. Wake. 37: To pit 
off ; to paſs fallaciouſly, perſuading them to a confidence. Ot elſe to 
put off the care of their ſalvation to ſome future opportunity. Rogers. 3. 


To put off ; to diſcard. 39. To put off; to recommend, to vend ar 0 
trude. And then put them of upon the world as additional fears. 47 a 
40. To put on or upon; to impute, to charge. They put pon _ 5 
crime of felony, Clarendon, 41. To put on or upon ; to inveſt wit, 2 
cloaths or covering. And give me bread to eat and raiment to ff 
Genefis, - 42. To put on; to forward, to promote, to incite. 1. 
handſomely to put en the peace. Bacon, 43. To put on or hen i © 
poſe, to inflit. Fallacies we are apt to pur upon ourſelves. Loc 3 
Jo put on; to aſſume, to take. No quality ſo contrary to an) 7, at 
which one cannot effect and put en upon occaſion, Swift, 45,1% 
over ;; to refer. For the certain wake 1» of that truth, 


I put you 
at 
to heaven and to my mother, Shakypeare. 46. To gut i 1 mor 


P 


4 


PUT 


_ pa ens! It would oftentimes put our their candles. Boks 


9. To put out 3 to emit as a lant. Trees planted too 2 ſor love of 
roach to the ſun, forſake their firſt root, and put out another more to- 
455 the top of the earth. Bacon. 49. To put out; to extend, to pro- 
ae When ſhe travailed, the one put out his hand. Geneffs. 50. To 
to expel, to drive from. I am put out of the ſtewardſhip. Sr. 
1. To put out; to make "_ to give to the world. They were 
ting out curious ſtamps of the ſeveral edifices. ' Hadiſon. 52. To put out; 
, gconcer. That putteth a man out of his precept. Bacon. 5 3. To put 
jo to kill by, to puniſn by. They were put all /o the ſword. Bacon. 54. 
55 „60 it; to diſtreſs, to perplex, to preſs hard. And were more put 
1 how to meet with accommodations by the way, than how to go thi- 
: . Addiſm. 55. To put to; to aſſiſt with. Zelmane would have put 
F ber helping hand. Sidney. 56. To put to death ; to kill. That the 
5 had a purpoſe to put to death Edward M Bacon. 57. To 
aber to accun:ulate into one ſum or ma 
Lie a greater progreſs than all ages before put together. Burnet. 58. 
7 put wp; to paſs unreyenged. Such national injurics are not to be put 
{udiſon. 59. To put up; to emit, to ut to germinate as plants, 
Harthorn ſhaven or in ſmall pieces mixed 
jeth up muſhrooms. Bacon. 60. Jo put up; to expoſe 1. ; as, theſe 
ds are put up to ſale, 61. To pus up; to ſtart, hilt I am follow- 
ing one character, Lam croſſed in my way by another, and put xp ſuch a 
iety of odd creatures, that they foil the ſcent. Addi/on. 62. To put up; 


ut out 3 
Luke. 


© hated. Himſelf never put 7 any of the rent, but diſpoſed of it. 
hide 


Selman. 63. To put up; to . Why fo earneſty ſeek you to put vp 
e letter. Shakeſpeare. 64. To put upon; to incite, to inſtigate. The 
great preparation put the king pon the reſolution. C/,rendon. 65. To 
tupin; to impoſe, to lay upon. 66. 7 o put ip trial; to expoſe or 
ſammon to a ſolemn and judicial examination. They ſhall be put every 
one upon his: Own trial, and receive judgment. Locke. 
To Pur, verb nent. 1. To go or move. In che firſt puzting up it cool- 
eth in little portions. Bacon. 2. To ſhoot or germinate as plants. The 


lap delighteth more in the earth, and therefore putteth downward. Ba- 


n. 3. TO ſteer a veſſel. A conſiderable number of men of war ready 
to put to ſea. Addiſon. 4. Toput forth; toleave a port. They have put 
firth the haven. Shakeſprare. 5. To put forth; to ſhoot out, to bud as 
plants. Nettles put forth in abundance. Bacon. 6. To put in; to enter 
2haven. The ſhip put ix at Samos. Pope. 7. To put infor; toclaim, 
to ſtand candidate for. I know not whether it do not put in for the name 
of virtue. Locke. 8. To put in; to offer a claim. Aſtrologers may here 

jt in, and plead the ſecret influence of this ftar, Brown. 9. To put off; 
do leave the land. The hackney boat was putting off. Addiſan. 10. To 


ut over; to fail croſs. Coaſting along from Carthagena, a city of the 


main land, to which he pt over and took it. Abbor. 11. To put to ſea; 
to ſet ſail, to begin the courſe. They put to ſea with a fleet. Arbuthnot. 


12. To put up; to offer one's ſelf a candidate. The beaſts met to chuſe 


2 king, when ſeveral put 2p. LP Eftrange. 13. To put up; to advance to, 
tobring one's ſelf forward. With this he put up to my lord. Sacift. 14. 


To put up with; to ſuffer without reſentment. As he pu? up 2th that 


affront peaceably. Addiſon. | | 
pur, ſub. [from the verb] 1. An action of diſtreſs. The ſtags was 
a forced put, and a chance rather than a choice. L'Eftrange. 2. A ru- 
fic, a clown, a filly ſhallow pated fellow. Queer country puts extol 
queen Beſs's reign. Bram/on. 3. Put off, excuſe, ſhift, ſubterfuge. 
The fox's put off is inſtructive. Shake/peare. 5 
Pur, a game at cards. | STS 
To Pur, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to play at the game of put. 
Pu'TacE [of putain, Fr.] fornication on the woman's fide, proſtitu- 
tion on her part. | 
Pu'TaxISM [putani/me, Fr.] a whore's trade, way of living of a pro- 
te, RO 
Pura TIvE, ad. [of putatif, Fr. put ati vo, It. putati vus, of puto, Lat. 
to think] reputed, ſuppoſed. Tho ſhe be only a putative, and not a 
tue and real wife. life. | | | | 
PuTCHa'MINES [in Virginia, Sc.] a fruit, a ſort of damſons. 
Pu'T1D, adj. [putidus, Lat.] ſtinking, naſty, ſtale, rank; allo mean, 
low, worthleſs. All imitation is putid and ſervile. Shakeſpeare. 
Pu'ripwess [of putid] ſtinkingneſs, meanneſs, vileneſs. | 
Pu'TLock, or Pu'TLoG {with carpenters] a ſhort piece of timber to 
be putin a hole in building of ſcaffolds : They are thoſe pieces that lie 
horizontal to the building, one end lying into it, and the other end reſt- 
ng on the ledgers, which are thoſe pieces that lie parallel to the fide of 
the building. Put/ogs are pieces of timber or ſhort poles, about ſeven feet 
long, to bear the boards they ſtand on, to work and to lay bricks and 
mortar upon. Moxon. 


Porkzrx'eriok, Fr. [putrefazione, It. of putrefuctio, Lat.] the act of 
making rotten, the ſtate of growing rotten. | 
PurRETACTIVE, adj. ¶ putrefucio, Lat.] making rotten, putrify ing. 
UTREFA CTIVENESS [of putrefaive] putrefy ing quality. | 
To Pu'TREPY, verb ach. [ putrefacio, Lat. futrefier, Fr. putrefare, It. 
Puirty, Sp.] to corrupt with rottenneſs, to make rotten. 
0 PuTREFY, verb neut. to rot. Bacon. ö 
PvraxseVeR [of putreſco, Lat.] the ſtate of rotting. In the com- 
man Putre/cence it may promote elevation. Brown. 
UTRE SCENT, @dj. [putreſcens, Lat.] becoming rotten. Arbuthnot. 


7 


we. [putride, Fr. putrido, It. podride, Sp. putridus, Lat.] corrupt, 


ku ram Fever, a kind of fever, where the humours putrefy, which is 
commonly the eaſe after great evacuations, great or exceſſive heat. 
NN 9. But, with Boxxnaave, a continued putrid fever, is, © that 
* * $ from Cavges GREATER than a ſimple inflammation,” and, 
ro — adds, ** where the You — 1 ſuch 
as precludes its paſſage thro' the cape veſſels.” ; 
P VPRIDN 858 [of tat meg erty wood 
pad ble, [of pur] . One who puts. Dreamers upon events, and 
py oo range. 2. A ron. 
be TTINGSTOR By fubſt.-[of put and fone] a ſtone to throw off one's hand. 
* parts of Scotland, ſtones for the ſame purpoſe are laid at the 
my great houſes, which they call 22 trials of ſtrength. 
roc febp. I derived by 'Minſhew from bureo, Lat.] 1. Birds of 


Y, The ea . 
of eagle, hawk, puttoc, and cormorant. Peacham. 2. A kind 
&Winged kite, a — 


A putredinous ferment My all humours. F/ozer. 


8. This laſt age has 


with dung and watered, put- . 


or woman of a ſhort ſtature. 


PYR 

Po'rrbes [in a ſhip) ſmall ſhrouds which go from the main, fore; 
and miſſen-maſts, to the round top of thoſe maſts, for the men to get 
into the caps or tops of thoſe maſts. | . | 

Pu'TTY [ porte, Fr.] 1. A powder uſed in poliſhing metals, glaſs, 
marble, Wc. made of calcined tin. I once mended conſiderably, by 
grinding it on pitch with patty, and leaning on it very eaſily in the 
grinding, left the putty ſhould ſcratch it. Necoron. 2. A kind of ce- 
ment or compoſition uſed by painters in ſtopping holes in wainſcot, 
and by glaziers to faſten glaſs in ſaſhes. 

To Pu'zz1s, verb ag. [prob. 9.4. to poſe, of prſing. Skinner) 1. To 
embarraſs, to put to a ſtand, to perplex, to gravel, to teaze. 2. To 
make intricate, to entangle. | 

To Po'zz LE, verb neut. to be bewildered in one's own notions, to be 
R * ; | 

U"ZZLEF, /ub/t. [from the verb exity, am embarraſiment, a diffi- 
culty ; alſo a naſty ſluttiſh 1 725 —_ 

Pu'zzLER {of puzzle] he who puzzles. 


PU'zzLING, part. of to puzzle [q. d. p://ing or poſing] perplexing, c. 


10 e lof puzzling] perplexingneſs, an embarraſſing qua- 


Prant'Psa L,, Gr.] a feſtival celebrated by the Athenians in 
the month Pyanepſion, anſwering to our September. 
PY-BaLD Horſe, is one that has white ſpots upon a coat of another 


colour; as bay, iron-gray, or dun colour, like that of a pie or magpie. 


Pyr BALD ESS [of py-bald] the quality of being of two colours. 


\s / 
Pycxo STYLE [ 27vxv05vAon, Wuxvog, frequent, and oN, Gr. column] | 


in antient architecture, a ſort of building, where the columns ſtand very 
cloſe to one another; one diameter and a half of the column being 
only allowed for the intercolumniation. 


* R l | 930 2 . 
Pycno'TiCs, /ab/t. [wuxrorixa, of e, Gr. denſe] medicines which 


are of an aqueous nature, and have the faculty of cooling and con- 


denſing. 
Pyg ¶ pica, Lat. pie, Fr.] a bird. See PIE. | 
Pys'Los [e, Gr.] a hollow veſſel to waſh in, a bathing tub, 
PyELos [in anatomy] a cavity in the brain, through which the phlegm 
paſſes to the palate and noſtrils. . 
Pra, /ub/t. a bird. Ainſworth. | 
Px [of æuyhn, Gr. the fiſt ; alſo a meaſure that equals the length 
of the arm from the elbow to the hand, when the fiſt is cloſed] a man 
 Prent'ax, 2%. [of pygmy] belonging to a pygmy. Milton. 
 PY'our, ſubſt. [ ak gd Gen 0, Gs: . Lat.] a dwarf, 
one of the nation of pygmies. See PYSMIES. 
PyYcME'0-GERANOMACHY [of muypwai®-, a pigmy, verre, cranes, 
and pany, Gr. fight] the fight, or buttle of the pygmies with the cranes. 
Of which Mr. Acdiſon has given us a moſt entertaining deſcription in 


his poem, which bears that title: 


9 « Pennatas aceis, &c.- | | 
| Priomits [mvypar, Gr.] a fabulous people of the antients, who are 


ſail to be perpetually at war with the Cranes, and being not above one 


cubit high, or three ſpans, are /aid to have all their houſhold. ſtuff, and 
even the natural production of their country, proportionable. Their wo- 
men were ſaid to bear children at five years old, and to grow old at 
eight. Pliny places them in the Eaſt. Indies, Strabo in the remoteſt parts 
of Africa, and Ariſtotle near the river Nile in Egypt. The Cranes, ſays 
Ariſtotle, when invading them, come from the plains of Sqrbia to tho 
meadows, where flows the N; as Euſtathius, in his comment on the 
zd book of HomeR's //iad, obſerves ; to which I may add, and perhaps 
our naturaliſt had no better authority for his afſertion, than that line of 
the poet : | 
| Ex wxeavoio 00 wv. | 
But to purſue the fable ſomewhat further, it is ted, that they ride up- 
on goats in the ſpring time, armed, and march towards the ſea-fide to 
deſtroy the cranes neſts and their eggs, or elſe the cranes would deſtroy 
ds | | | 
Py“k ER, or Py'caR, a ſmall ſhip or herring boat. | 
PrLo'rvs, Lat. [muupO-, of avay, a gate, and weww, Gr. to keep; 
with anatomiſts] the lower orifice of the ventricle, or mouth of the ſto- 
mach, which lets the meat out of the ſtomach into the inteſtines. 
Pxo'sis, Lat. [of ave, Gr. matter] a collection of pus or matter in 
any part. | | | Z 
Py'erownDER. See PEPOWDER. | 82 
PyY'rami [pyramide, Fr. piramide, It. and Sp. pyramis, Lat. of u- 
peeyuas, of mug, Gr. fire, becauſe flames of fire grow from a breadth at bot- 
tom, to a ſharp point] a ſolid ſtanding on a ſquare baſis, and terminatin 
at the top in a point; or a body whoſe bale is a polygon, and whoſe 


0 


ſides are plain triangles, their ſeveral tops meeting together in one point. 
PUTRE"DINOUS, adj. | putredinis, of putredo, Lat.] ſtinking, rotten. 


PyRamip [in architecture] a ſolid, maſſy edifice, which from a 
a ſquare, trianglar, or other baſe, riſes diminiſhing to a vertex or 
point. 
F Optic Pyxamip, the figure which the rays drawn out in length from 
any object, through any tranſparent medium (where they end in a point) 
make to the eye. | | | 

PyrAaMIDAL, or PyYRamiDiCaL, adj. [of pyramid; pyramidal, Fr, 
fpyramidalis, Lat.] having the form of a pyramid: The ppramidical idea 
of its flame. Locke. | 

PYRAMID AL Numbers [in arithmetic] are the ſums of polygonal num- 
bers, collected after the ſame manner as the polygon numbers themſelves 
are extracted from arithmetical progreſſions. | 

PYRaMiDa'LE Corpus [with anatomilts] a plexus of blood- veſſels on 
the back of the e/es, called ſo from its pyramidal form, the ſame as cor- 
pus waricoſum. | | ; 

PYRamiDa'LEs Muſculi . anatomy] certain muſcles which take 
their name from their reſemblance to a pyramid ; certain muſcles of the 
noſtrils and the abdomen, the laſt of which lie upon the loweſt tendons 
of the recti; ſo that as they proceed from the os pubis, the higher they 
climb the narrower they grow, and end about the navel in the white ſeam, 
or linea alba. | | * 

PYRAMIDA'LIA; * ſin anatomy] the pyramidal muſcles, certain 
veſſels which prepare the ſemen. 5 

e Lat. [in anatomy] à ſmall muſcle of the abdomen, on 
the lower part of the rectus. | 
Tens r! adv. [af pyramidica!} in the form of a Mramid. 


Thus they riſe pyramidica/ly. Broome. 


4 


| Pram1'pICaLNess [of gramidicai] a pytamidical form. 
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| Praauioſcrarure [of evgapuc, and ypapuor, Gr. J 8 deſerber of ; 


pyramids. 
PyRAMIDO'GRAPHY [of wy 
tion] a deſcription of pyrami | ; 
8 evpapug, a pyramid, and «Jo, Gr, form] is what 
is ſometimes called a parabolic ſpindle, and is a ſolid figure formed by 
the revolution of a parabola round its baſe or greateſt ordinate. 
Py'raMis, Ausf. 1 a pyramid. Bacon. 1 85 
Py're, fubft. ¶ ra, Lal a pile to be burnt. The funeral pyre. 
den. 


en 

Py'xETHRUM [wvpedges, Gr.] wild or baſtard pony: 

Pyrxz'T1Cs, ſub. [of wvgerE-, Gr. a fiery diſeaſe or fever] medicines 
B. This application of the word [wvupro;] to 


65 a pyramid, and ypuPn, Gr. deſcrip- 


which cure fevers. 
fevers, is as old as Homes : 
Kat Ts pf w Wvperor dei Cpororos, | | 
| Iliad, lib. 22. 1. 13. 
PyxET0'LOGY [Cre , Gr.] a diſcourſe, deſcription, or treatiſe 
of fevers. | 


Prr1'as1s, Lat. [wvpiaci;, of wg, Gr. fire] a precious ſtone of a black 
colour, which, being rubbed, burns the finger. 

Pys1Fo'rM1s, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſele of the thigh, which re- 
ceives its name from its figure, reſembling that of a pear. 

Pyu1'TEs | wupirn;, of wf, Gr. fire] a ſemi-metal, ſuppoſed to be the 
marcaſite of copper, or the matrix or ore in which that metal is formed, 
ſireſtone. Pyrites contains ſulphur, ſometimes arſenic, always iron, and 
ſometimes copper. Woodward. | 

Pyro'BOLI I wupobokns, Gr. g. d. fire-throwing] fire-balls, certain fire- 
works uſed by the 8 | J | 8 4 2 

PyRroBO'LICAL, adj. [0 ous rtaining to pyroboli, or the art 
making fire-balls, — c al 4 e 

Pyro'BOLIST, a maker of fire-works, Cc. anda 

Pyro'BOLY [of wup, fire, and g-, Gr. a caſt] the art of throwing 
or making of fire-works. | | | 

Prrot'Nus [of cop, fire, and o., Gr. wine] the rectified ſpirit of 
wine. h 

Pyro'eTs [in horſemanſhip] of one tread, or what the French call 
de la Iete a la queve, are entire and very narrow turns made by a horſe 
upon one tread, and almoſt one time, ſo that his head is placed where his 
tail was, without putting out his haunches. | 
| PryRoeTs, of two villa are turns of two treads upon a ſmall compaſs 

of ground, almoſt of the length of the horſe. 5 

ROL A, Lat. in botany] the herb winter- green. 


Pr'noMancy [wupuarrus, of og, fire, and para, Gr. divination} 


a divination by the fire of the ſacrifice. | 
 » PyROTE'CHNIAN, or PYROTECHNI'CtaN [of woe, fire, and r %, 
Gr. an artificer] a maker of fire-works, one ſkilled in pyrotechny. 

PyROTE'CHNIC, adj. [ purotechnique, Fr.] pertaining to pyrotechny, or 
the art of fire-works, engaged or ſkilful in fire works. | 
 PyROTE'CHNY [ purotechnie, Fr. wugorexvia, of wue, fire, and ren, 
Gr. art.] the art of making fire-works, the act of employing fire to ule 
or pleaſure ; alſo chemiſtry, which makes uſe of fire, as the chief in- 
ftrument of its operations. | | | 


Foot, will frequently oblige the voice to ref on the immediate 


PYX 


Chemical PrnoTECHNY, is the art of managing and as, 
hoe — ſublimations, c. nem ing fre ig 
etallic PYROTECHNY, the art of fuſing, refini 
metal, wig ua Y en e "Paring 
Military PyRoTECHnY [ wvporexnia, Gr.] is the doctri Pp 
fire-works and fire-arms, 1 the ſtructure and 477 f en 
uſed 8 for the attacking of fortifications, Qc. cannons k "5g 
ranades, gunpowder, wildfire, &c. and thole made for diva. 
ſe nts, OD Ee. | 5 or diverſion, as 
YRO'FICS [er, of mvp, Gr. fire] cauſtics, medicin f 
ing applied to the ody, grow violently hot, and cauſe rednef, ay «1 
in t he ſkin, or that cloſe up and bring wounds to a cruſt or ſcab ſtr 
PrY'sxrnic Dance, the name of a dance among the antientz hi 
conſiſted chiefly in the nimble turning of the body, and ſhifting ha 
part, as if it was done to avoid the ſtroke of the enemy, 8 Every 
PrRRnicivs [Tveax:®-, Gr.] a foot in Greek or Latin ve 
ſiſting of two ſhort ſyllables, verſe, con- 


Milton (if Tm not miſtaken) by a moſt judicious uſe of this nimble 


| , 
word; 1. e. to lay the emphaſis where the poet himſelf intended wg 


— Lill one greater man 8 
R Reſtore 85 and 28 the * ſeat. | 
Y'RRHO, the Greek philoſopher, the firſt founder of , 
who taught that there _ no Pu of any thing. 10 Seeptc 
PYsxRHoNnism, /a. [from Fyrrbo, the founder of the Sceptics] ſce 
ticiſm, univerſal doubt, the doctrine and principles of Pyrrho. Fe 
PrrRHoPOECI'LOS [TvppowromueiAng, Gr.\ a kind of marble With red 
2 of which the Egyptians made pillars which they dedicated to the 
un. 


 PyTHAGORE'AN Sy/tem, fo called, on account of its being maintained 


by Pythagoras; is a iyſtem in which the ſun is ſuppoſed to reſt in the 
center of our ſyſtem of planets, and in which the earth is carried round 


him annually, in a tract or path between Venus and Mars, It is the 
moſt ancient of any, and the ſame with the Copernican. See Copkz- 


NICAN Syſtem, 2 | | 
PyTHAGOREAN Theorem, is the 47th propabing of the firſt book of 


Euclid ; namely, that the ſquare of the hypotenuſe of a right angled 
triangle is equal to the ſquare of the two other ſides. 


PYTHAGORE AN1SM {of Pythagoras] the doctrine or principles of the 


Pythagoreans. | 

PyTraco'ric Tetractys, a point, a line, a ſurface, and a ſolid. 

Py'THIA, the Pythian games celebrated in Greece in honour of Apol. 
lo; alſo the prieſteſs of Apollo. | 

Py*THONEss [ pytheniſſa, Lat. of mvYwnoon, Gr.] a woman poſleſſed 
with a familiar or propheſying ſpirit, called æu DN. 

Pyvu'Lcus [w, of run, pus, Curruption, and r, Gr. to draw} 
an inſtrument uſed by ſurgeons for the evacuating of corrupt matter from 
the cavity of the breaſt, or any ſinuous ulcer. | | 
3 FER. [2yxis, Lat. wvtis, Gr.] a veſſel in which Roman Catholics kee 

e hoſt. | 
Py*x1s- [in anatomy] the cavity of the hip bone. 


QUA 


q. Roman, 2, 9. Italic, Q, a, Engliſh, cp, Saxon, are the 
16th letter of the alphabet; but the Greeks, Hebrews, 
and Afiatics have not this letter; and the Saxons, tho' 
it is commonly placed in their alphabet, expreſs it by 

| 9 cp or cw, as cpellan, or cwellan, to kill. Q 1s a con- 
fonant borrowed from the Latin or French. This letter g always hath 
the vowel 1 following it; ſo that gz is in Engliſh pronounced as by the 
Italians and Spaniards cv, as quail, queen, queer ; except guoit, which 
is ſpoken according to the manner of the French coit. The name of the 
_ is cue, from queue, French, tail, its form being that of an O with a 
tail. | 
O ſamong the ancients] a numerical letter ſtanding for 500. 
Wich a daſh, ſtood for 500000. 
is an abbreviation of guafi, Lat. as though; and alſo of Qucfio, 
t 


Lat. | 
Q. E. D. [with mathematicians] ſtands for guod erat demonſirandum, 
Lat. 7. e. which was to be demonſtrated. 

Q. D. ſtands for 6 = diftum, Lat. 5. e. as if it were ſaid. 
| GE F. [in mathematics] ſtands for quod erat faciendum, Lat. i. e. 
which was to be done. 


Q. PL. ſin phyſical preſcriptions] ſignifies quantum placet, Lat. i. e. 
as much as you pleaſe. 7 | | 
Q. V. ſtands for quantum vi, Lat. i. e. as much as you will. 

Q. S. [in phyſicians bills] ſtands for uantum /uffcit, Lat. i. e. a 
ſufficient quantity, or as much as will do. | | 

Qvas [quabbe, Du. derived by Skinner from gobio, the Latin name] 
a kind of fiſh, called by ſome a water-weaſel, 

To 1 neut. [quacken, * 1. To ery like a 
a noiſe Hike a duck. This word is often written guaate, to expreſs the 
— better. 2. To chatter boaſtingly, to talk loudly and oſtenta- 
tiouſſy. | 
 . - Seekout for plants with fignitures, 

To quack of univerſal _ Hudibras. | 

= 1 * — Teut, frivolous} 1. A boaſtful pretender to arts 


, or to make 


which he does not underſtand. Schools and pulpits are full of quacks, 


jugglers, and plagiaries. ZEfrange. 2. A vain boaſtful pretender to 
phyſic, one who proclaims his own medical abilities in public places. 3. 


\ 


ova 


An artful tricking practitioner in phyſic. Deſpairing gzack: with curks 
left the place. Pope. See QuacksaLvER. | 

Qua'ckery [from guack] mean or bad acts in phyſic. 

ern, part. ad. of Quack, which ſee [of quaeken, Du.] mak. 
ing a noiſe as ducks do; alſo practiſing quackiſm. . 

ee [of quacken, Du. lying, &c. trifling] the practice of 
quackery. | 

Qua'cxsaLver [of quack and ſalve, Du. an ointment, qtvack-ſalwvare, 
Sv. quack-ſaiver, Du. quack-ſalber, Ger.] a mountebank, a bold and ig- 
norant pretender to phyſic, one who brags of medicines or ſalves, a ne- 
dicaſter, a charletan. Saltimbancoes, guacſſalvers and charletans de- 
ceive the vulgar. Brown. | 

Qua'pRa, any ſquare frame or border in building, encompaſing 3 
baſſo relievo, pannel of painting, or other work. a 

Quaprace'Mini [with anatomiſts] four muſcles of the _ 

x. ee eminica [g. d. the zoth Sunday after after] the 
Sunday immediately preceding Lent. 

QuabRaGEsIMa, Lat. the fortieth. 

QUADRAGE'SIMAL, adj. Fr. [quadrageſimalit, of quadrageſina, Lat. 
pertaining to Lent, uſed in Lent. | ot 

Quant AGE'SIMALS ; in times of popery, it was a cuſtomary thing 107 
people to viſit their mother-church on Mid-lent 228 to make bei 
offerings at the high altar; and the like fuperſtitious devotion Wai per- 
formed in the Whitſun week : but theſe proceſſions and oblations being 


commuted for a payment called Pentecoſtals or Whitſun farthings, VT | 


changed into a cuſtomary payment, and called unge mals, 
Qua'vran [in poetry] a ſtanza or ſtaff conſiſting of four verſes. 
QuaDR TR „2 It. guadrangulo, Sp. of quadran 
Lat.] a figure conſiſting of four angles, and as many ſides ; as a ſquare 
a long ſquare, and a rhombus. | » of 
QuaDRa'NGULAR, adj. [quadrangulaire, Fr. quadrangolare, I. 4 
uadrangularis, Lat.] pertaining to, or in the form of 3 quadrang 

uare. | 24 
_ Qua'pranT [among the Romans] 1. Three ounces in We! by Bf 
fourth part of a pound troy ; or the quarter of any integer, _ the cr. 
twelve parts, 2. The quarter of a circle, In each fuadrant t 9e 


, 


A 7s QU A 

t of the ecliptic. Holder. 3. LNuadrams, Lat.] a mathematical inſtra- gen. of /atus, Lat, ſide] having four ſides. Placed on a quadrilateral 
n of great ule in altronomy, navigation, Sc. that is triangular, and baſe. Woodward. | | 
we in jaſt the fourth part of a circle, containing 90 degrees ; and of-  QuaprILaTERAL Figures [in geometry] are thoſe whoſe ſides are four | 
e. the ſpace contained between a quadrant arch and two radii, per- right lines, and thoſe making four angles, and they are either a paral- | 
len one to another in the centre of a circle, is called a quadrant. lellogram, a trapezium, rectangle, ſquare, rhombus or rhomboides. 


endicular : k | | 
de V. Fig. 10. | QUADRILA'TERALNESS [of quadrilateral]. the property of having four 
3 QuAR ANT. See GUNTER'S Quadrant, _ "eva, ſides, right lined, — * fc 0 1 5 
Hallers QUADRANT, an inſtrument invented by the late ingenious QyaparLLa, a ſmall troop or company of cavaliers. pompouſly dreſ- 
Mr. Hadley, for taking the altitude of the ſun, ſtars, &c. at ſea, This ſed and mounted for the performance of carouſels, juſts, tournaments, 
nn ument is ſuperior to any other hitherto invented, and conſiſts of an running at the wy - and other divertiſements of gallantry. 


or one eighth part of a circle, ABC (Plate VII. Fig. 8.) the QuAbRTLLE, ſubft. a game at cards ſo called. | 


the ſpeculum, E, two horizontal glaſſes, F and G, two ſcreens, Gua paix, Ahl. [pubrinus, Lat.] a mite, 4 fall piece of money ir 
172 * ſight vanes, H I. It will be unneceſſary to ſay any value about a Harig iaus ] a mite pi yin 


thing farther of this inſtrument, as there is always a book containing its Quaprino'miai. [of quatuor and nomina, Lat.] conſiſting of four 


octant, 


uſes given with 1 1 556 a denominations or names. 2 
babnANT of Altitude [of an aruficial globe] a thin braſs plate di- Quaprinomiar Roots ſin algebra] roots which conſiſt of four 
vided into 90 degrees, and fitted to the meridian. names or parts, | 5 
bab AMT [with gunners] an inſtrument uſed in levelling, mount- Quapriea'stITE, adj. {of quatuor, and partitas, Lat.] divided into 
ing, and lowering a piece of ordnance. i | four parts. ch ; | i 
vaDRA'NTAL, adj. [Of 8 quadrantalis, Lat.] pertaining to Quapriea'rTITELY, adv. [of quadripartite] in a quadripartite 
a quadrant, included in the fourth part of a circle. | diſtribution. e 


QuaDRa'NTAL, ſubſt. [among the Romans] 1. A meaſure for mea- QvaprirarT!TION [of guadripartite] a diviſion by four, or the 
ſuring of liquids. 2. A figure which is every where iquar e. 2 taking the fourth part of any quantity or number. 
' QuaDRA NTAL Triangle [with geometricians] a ſpherical triangle like QvaDRIPHY'LLOVUS, adj. [of quatuor, Lat. and Quay, Gr. a leaf ] 
adie, having a quadrant for one of its ſides, and one right angle. plants whoſe flowers have four leaves or petals. 


baba [in aſtrology] an aſpect of the heavenly bodies, wherein Qya'prirEME, ſubſe. [quadriremis, Lat.] a galley or vellcl that has 
Rh are diſtant from each other a quadrant, or go degrees, the ſame as four oars on a 9 tha ie x 


artile. 5 Ez | QuabpRIsYLLABLE, ſubſt. [quadrifyliabus, of quatuor and /jllaba 
Quanra'Ta Legio [among the Romans] a legion that conſiſted of Lat. J conſiſting of four Alltel? of | q 5 6 
ooo men. e Qua'pr1vaLvEs, Jabſt. 1. Doors with four folds. 2. [In botany] 
Qua'pRATE, adj. [quadratus, Lat. 1. Square, having four equal thoſe plants whoſe ſeed pods open in four valves or partitions. | 
and parallel ſides. 2. Diviſible into four equal parts, conſiſting of a Quapzr'viar, adj. [quadriwvialis, Lat.] having four ways or turnings 
gare number, Containing even, odd, long and plain, guadrate and meeting in a point. | | | 
eubical numbers. Brown. 3. [Luadrans, Lat.] ſuited, applicable, Qua'prursd, or QuaprvuPE'pe, Aal. [quadruped?, Fr. of quadru- 
This perhaps were more properly quadrant. A generical deicription pedis, gen. of guadrupes, of guatuor, four, and pes, Lat. a foot] an ani- 
uadrate to both. Harvey. | mal that goes upon four legs, as perhaps all beaſts do. | 

QuaDRkaTE, Aal. [quadratum, Lat.] a four cornered figure, with QuaprureD, QyapkuPE'Dal, or QuaprurE'pous [quadrupedus, 
equal and parallel ſides, a ſquare. | La.at. ] four-footed. ©. | | | | 

QuapraTE [quadrat, Fr. in aſtrology} an aſpect of the heavenly Quaprvu'eepar, or QuaprvPE'D1an Signs [with aſtronomers] thoſe 
bodies, wherein they are diſtant from each other go degrees. ſigns repreſented on a globe by the figures ot four-footed beaſts. 

To QD ATE, verb act. |quadrer, Fr. quadrar, Sp. of guadrare, lt. QuapruPLaTC'res [in the court of exchequer] promoters, thoſe 
and Lat.] to agree with, to anſwer, to be accomodated, to fuit. Ari- that in popular and penal actions are delatores, Tr: thereby part of 
ſtotle's rules for epic poetry cannot be ſuppoſed to guadrate exactly with the profit aſſigned by the law. wy 
the heroic poems which have been made ſince his time. Adaiſon. _ QuaprvU'PLE, adj. [Fr. quadruple, It. guadruplex, Lat.] four times 

To Qua'pRATE @ Piece [in gunnery] is to place it duly, and well as much, four fold. A pats Gt" reſtitution. Hooker. 
poiſed on the carriage, that the wheels be of an equal height. QuaDRU'PLED, adj. Iauadruplicatus, Lat.] made four fold. . 

QuapRATE Line of Shadorvs [on a quadrant] is the line of natural To Quaprv'eLicate, verb act. [quadrupler, Fr. quadruplicatum, 
tangents 2 on the limb of a quadrant for more ready meaſuring of ſup. of guadruplico, Lat.] to make four- fold, to double twice. 
heights, Cc. | QuavRUPLICATE, /ub/?. a thing folded or repeated four times. 

Quapra'TiC, adj. [of guadratus, Lat.) four-ſquare, belonging to a QuavrueLica't10N, an increaſing to a four-fold ſum, the taking a 
ſquare. | thing four times, | | 
| QuapraTic Equations [with algebraiſts] ſquare equations, or ſuch Quaprv'eLy, adv. [of quadruple] to a fourfold quantity. | 
wherein the higheſt power of the unknown quantity is a ſquare. Qt, or QUzR1E, Lat. is when any point of law or other matter 

Simple QUaDRAT1Cs [with mathematicians] are ſuch where the ſquare in debate is doubcd. as not having ſufficient authority to maintain 
of the unknown root is equal to the abfolute number given. It; alſo any thing propoſed to enquiry. Quære, if tis ſteep'd in the 

Adfefied QuapraTiCs [with mathematicians} are ſuch as have ſome ſame liquor, it may not prevent the fly and grub. Mortimer. 
intermediate power of the unknown number, between the higher power Quæ Servitza, Lat. a writ concerning ſervices. | 
of the unknown number, and the abſolute number given. | Quz'sTa [in ancient deeds] an indulgence or remiſſion of penance, 

Quapra'To Zuadratum, is the fourth power of numbers; or the pro- expoſed to ſale by the pope, the retailers of which were called Quſtu- 
duct of the cube multiplied by the root. | Yn arii. | 16; he 
Quapra'TRIxX, a ſquare, or ſquared figure. | _  Qu#'sTvs, Lat. gain, advantage, profit. | | 
ay [in geometry] a mechanical line, by means whereof, Quæsrus ſin law] land gained by labour and induſtry, which does 
right lines may be found equal to the circumference of a circle or other not depend on hereditary right. OY 
curve, and the ſeveral parts of it. To Quarr, verb ad. [ſome derive it of cop, Sax. bright, nimble. 

Qa'prarTs [with printers] ſquare pieces of metal to fill up the void Junius; from the Greek xvapigen, in the ol 1c dialect uſed for xva- 
ſpaces between words and at the end of ſhort lines | dige. Skinner from go off; as go of, quoff, quaff. Perhaps from caf- 

Qua'"DRATURE, Fr, [quadratara, Lat.] 1. The act of making a thing fer, Fr. to be drunk] to drink, to ſwallow in large draughts. Milton. 
ſquare, or the finding a iquare equal to the area of any figure given. 2. To Quay, verb neut. to drink luxurioully. 

The firſt and laſt quarter of the moon. 3. The ſtate of being ſquare, a Qua'eFer [of guaff] he who quaffs. | 
quacrate, a ſquare, | | | To Qua'FFER, verb neut. [alow word, ſuppoſe formed by chance] 

QUaDRATURE Ve Circle, is the finding ſome other right lined fi- to feel out, as ducks do in mud, for food. Derham. 

3 to the area of a circle, or a right line equal to its circum- Qura'ccr, adj. [of guagmire] boggy, ſoft, not ſolid. Ainſworth. 

erence; a problem that has employed the mathematicians of all ages, Achim, (prob. of guatiens, Lat. ſhaking, or quake, Eng. and 
but yet in vain. Ic depends upon the ratio of the diameter to the peri- moyer, Du. m a boggy place, a bog that trembles under the feet. 
phery, which was never yet determined in preciſe numbers. Quaid, part. pas. [it is not eaſy to find the verb, perhaps put by 

QuUanraTUuRE of Curves [ia the higher geometry] is the meaſuring Spenier, who otten took great liberties, for guaz/ed, for the poor con- 
of their area, or the finding a rectilincar ſpace, equal to a curvilinear venience of his rhune] dejeced, depreſſed. ; 
ſpace. | | b | Quai. [caille, Fr. coalla, Sp. guaglia, It.] a bird of game. | 
 QuarraTure of a Parabola, is the ſame as parabolic ſpace. To Quail, verb act. {cpellan, Sax.] to cruſh, to quell, to over- 

Qua'praTURES. of the Moon [in amen are the medial points of come. Spenſer. ; ; : : 
her orbit, lying between the points of conjunction and oppoſition. _ Qua'iLeiee, AH. [of quail and pipe] a pipe with which fowlers 

VaDRA'TUS Pemoris, Lat. [with Gs a member of the muſ- allure quails. 7 
cle quadrageminus, ariſing from the apophy ſis of the iſchium, and main- Qyaixr, ag. [coint, Fr. comptus, Lat.] 1. Minutely exact, having pet- 
ning an equal breadth and bulk to its inſertion juſt below the great t elegance. 2. Subtle, artful ; obſolete. 3. Neat, pretty, exact, 
trochanter, | ws the. 4. Subtilely excogitated, fine ſpun. And tell quaint hes. Shake- 
Quavrarvs Gene, Lat. [in anatomy] a large ſquare muſcle ſpread are. 5. {ln Spenſer] quailed, depreſled. 6. Odd, fantaſtical, af- 
over the whole lower region of the face. 

QuapkaTus Lumbirum [in anatomy] a ſhort, thick, fleſhy muſcle, ſeems not to have well underſtood. To this we owe thoſe: monſtrous 
kituated in the region of the * or between the laſt rib and the ſpine of productions, which under the name of trips, ſpies, and amuſements, 
the os ilium. ; . and other conceited appellations, have over-run us; and I wiſh I could 

Qua'vreLs [in architecture] a kind of artificial ſtones, fo called from ſay thole guaint fopperies were wholly abſent from graver ſubjects. 
their form, they being ſquare, made of a chalky, whitiſh and pliable Se. : | 
cath, and dried in che ſhade. They were two years in drying, and QuarwTLY, adv. [of quaint] nicely, with petty and frivolous ele- 
were much uſed by ancient Italian architects. gance, neatly, finely ; allo odly, Qc. 
n 993 [ of quadriennium, of 7 pak four, and 4 f Quai'xTNess [of guaint] nicety, petty. and frivolous elegance. 
*. Fear] 1. Comprit our years. 2. Happening once 1 0 | 28 
ears. e as es o Quaxe, verb neut. [cpacian, Sax.] 1. To tremble, to ſhake, to 


r 

Quapkrica'psutar, at. [in botanic writings] divided into four par- ſhiver, either for fear or cold. 2. To ſhake, not to be ſolid or firm, 
mig, 3 ſtramonium, e e 50 * QUAKER, ſubſt. (nom the verb] a ſhudder, a trembling. 
erz, ag, [quadro, Lat.] that may be ſquared. . Qua'xtrSM {of guake] the principles or tenets of Quakers. 

"1, YA DREFID [exadrifidus, Lat.] a term uſed by botaniſts, of leaves Qua'kzrs, a modern religious ſect, who firſt got their name by way 
- vided or note 4 into five parts. £3 of deriſion, from their geſtures and quaking fits, with which they were 
M. Adnior uidus, at. [in anatomy] a muſcle, or rather an aſſem- ſeized at their firſt meetings. Their firſt appearance was in England 
| Bf four muſcles, ſerving to turn the finanzen, oY during the Tg 4 way pod, hate. 2 puns _—_ 1 —— 
"  SQADRILA'TERAL, adj. rilatere, Fr. tuor and /ateris, maker, born at Drayton, in Leiceſterſhire, who propgled but tew arti- 
ER 8 " %, Lee ee fl * a Rus 7 fach, 'infitiog chiefly on moral virtue, mutual charity, the love 
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tected, toppiſh. This is not the true idea of the word, which Swift 
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| modify, to regulate. 
Brown. © 


u A 


of God, and u deep attention to the inward motions and ſecret operations 


olf the ſpirit; he required a plain ſimple worſhip, and a religion without 


ceremonies, making it a principal point to wait in profound ſilence the 
directions of the Holy Spirit. I hey were at firſt guilty of ſome extra- 
vagancies, but theſe wore off, and they ſettled into a regular body, pro- 
g great auſterity. of behaviour, a fingular probity and uprightneſs 
in their dealings, a great frugality at their tables, and a remarkable 
ainneſs and fimplicity in their dreſs. The ſyſtem of the quakers is laid 
own in fifteen theſes by Robert Barclay, in an Apology addreſſed to 
Charles II. to which the reader is referred, 
. n [cpacian, Sax.] ſhaking, ſhivering for cold, &c. trem- 
n | 


g. 
UA'KING-GRASS, /ub/t, an herb. Ainſevorth. 

Gare Jus, 1 writ, which lies where a religious perſon has a 
judgment to recover land, &c. to enquire whether the party hath any 
_ to recover ſuch lands, c. or w the judgment be obtained by 
colluſion, &. 

QuaLiFica'TiON, Fr. [calificacizn, Sp.] 1. That which fits any per- 
ſon or thing for any particular purpoſe. 2. A particular faculty or en- 
dowment, an accompliſhment. | 

QuaLiFica'TOR 3 the canon law] adivine appointed to qualify or 
declare the quality of a propoſition brought before an eccleſiaſtical tribu- 
nal; chiefly. before the inquiſition in Spain, &c. 

To Qua'tiry, verb ad. [qualifier, Fr. qualificare, It. calificar, Sp.] 
1. To fit for any thing. 2. To give one a qualification or accompliſh- 
ment, to render him fit. 3. To make capable of any employment or 
privilege, to appeaſe, to eaſe. 4. To abate, to ſoften, to diminiſh, 

y propoſition I have gua/ifed with the word often. Atterbury. 5. To 

ie hath no larynx or throttle to qualify the ſound. 


 Qua'tiry [qualite, Fr. qualitas, of gualis, Lat. of what ſort, gual:- 
ta, It. calidad, Sp.] 1. Nature relatively conſidered. 2. Particular effi- 
cacy, natural virtue, inclination, habit, diſpoſition, temper. 3. Virtue 
or vice. What were their gua/ities, and who their queen? Dryden. 4. 
Accompliſhment, qualification. He had thoſe gza/ities of horſemanſhip, 
dancing and fencing. Clarendon. 5. Character. The Ar- of the 
dutchy of Lancaſter partakes of both guali ies, partly of a ju age and 
partly of an attorney-general. Bacon, 6. Comparative rank. Many of 


the city, not of meaneſt gualty. Bacon. 7. Noble birth, rank or ſtation. 


As ſuits with gentlemen of your knowing, to a ſtranger of his gua/ity. 
Shakeſpeare. 8. Perſons of high rank; colleQtively. The Quality may 
fee how pretty they will look. Addi/or. | 

Quatity [among logicians] is the third of the categories, of which, 
according to Ariſtotle's diviſion, there were four ſorts : The firſt of 
which comprehends habitude; which fee. The ſecond comprehends 
natural powers ; Which ſee. The third comprehends /enfible qualities ; 
which ſee. The fourth comprehends form and feure ; which ſee. 
Qual [with vintners] a cant term uſed of wine, when it is tur- 
bulent and foul. 2 

Qvain [prob. of cpealm, a ſudden ſtroke of death, of epellan, Sax. 
to kill] a fainting fit, a ſudden fit of ſickneſs. 

Qua'LM15H, a. {of gualm] 1. Seized with faintneſs or a ſickly fit. 


I am gualmib at the ſmell of leck. Shakeſpeare, 2. Affected with 


qualms. | | 
Qva'Lunxess [of epealme, mc and nexfe, Sax.] a being ſubject 
to be troubled with fainting fits ; alſo ſcrupulouſneſs of conſcience. 


| UAM DIU % bene geſſerit, Lat. (i. e. as long as he ſhall behave 
Nude — 8 


f well) a clauſe frequent in letters patent, or grants of offices to ſe- 


cure them, fo long as the perſon they are granted to, ſhall not be guilty 


of abuſing the ſame. 
Qua'xpary [prob. of Q'en diray je, Fr. what ſhall I ſay ?] ſuſpenſe 
or doubtfulneſs of mind, what to ſay or do ; difficulty. A low word, 
_ Qua'npo, Lat. [when] in metaphyſics; is the . 
time. | 
QAR Tir As Acceleratrix, Lat. [of any vis or force] is the meaſure 
of the velocity, generated in a given time by that force. 
Qua"nTITIVE, adj, [quantitivus, Lat.) eſtimable according to quan- 
2 Compounding and dividing bodies according to guantitive parts. 


7 

* a'nTITY [quantite, Fr. quantita, It. cantidad, Sp. of quantitas, of 
guantus, Lat. how great] 1, Signifies whatſoever is capable of any ſort 
of eſtimation or menſuration, and which, being compared with another 
thing of the ſame nature, may be ſaid to be greater or leſs, equal or une- 
qual to it. 2. Any indeterminate weight or meaſure. 3. Bulk or 


weight. 4. A portion, in, | rip ye part. 5. A large portion. The 


warm antiicorbutical plants taken in quantities. Arbuthnot. 

Continual QUa'xTITY [in metaphyſics] is a quantity whoſe parts are 
joined together by a common term. Quantity is an accident, by which 
a materia} ſubſtance is intended. The ſpecies of continued quantity are a 
line, a ſuperficies, and a body : For quantity is extended either into 
length only, and then it is called a line, tho? not a material one, but ſuch 
as the mind can frame by idea; or elſe it is extended into length and 
breadth, and that is called a ſuper ficies ; or elſe into length, breadth, and 
depth, and that makes a mathematical body, which is not to be under- 
ſtood as if it were a corporeal ſubſtance. | 

Divided QuaxTiTY [in metaphyſics] is a quantity, the parts of which 
are not linked together by a common term, but are divided, as number, 
that may be defined a multitude of units. | 

Moral QuanTiTy, is that which depends on the manners of men, and 
the free determination of their wills; as the prices and value of things, de- 
grees of dignity, ey and evil, rewards and puniſhments, &c. 

Natural or Phyſical Quantity [in phyſics] is that which nature fur- 
niſhes us with in matter and its extenſions, or in the power and forces of 
natural bodies, as gravity, motion, light, heat, cold, rarity and denfity. 

QuarxTITY of Matter [in any body] is the product of the denſity into 
its bulk, or a quantity ari ng from the joint conſideration of its denſity 
and magnitude ; it is determined by its averght. 

QuanriTY ef Motion [in a body] is its meaſure ariſing from the 
joint conſideration of the quantity of matter in, and the ſwiftneſs of the 
motion of that body, i. e. by the veloſity multiplied into the quantity of 
matter. 

r [with grammarians] the meaſure or magnitude of the 

, Or that which determines them to be called /ong or ſhort ; the 
meaſure of time in pronouncing a ſyllable, The preceding vowel by po- 
ſition long in quantity. Holder. | | 


tion of being in 


ged. 2. [Puarre, Fr.) a ſquare, A gr 


fourth part, a quarter. Obſolete, 2. The fourth part o 


"aA 
QuanTiry [among logicians] the ſecond ca | 
or continued : 1 then the 4 are not 5 „A ay 
Continued, when they are bound ; and then it is either 1. n: 
and motion ; or permanent, which is that which is otherwiſe called. 4 
or extent, in length, breadth, and depth; the length alone makes the | 
the length and breadth the ſurfaces, and all three together the ſolids Th 
Pofitive QUanT1T1Es [in algebra] are thoſe which are greater | 
_ and which have the gn . prefixed. than 
egative QUanTiT18s [in ra] are ſuch as areleſ a 
and ave * — — 4 1 1 nothing, 
Compound QUanT1T1Es Un algebra] are ſuch as are joined þ 


by the ſigns + and — and are expreſſed either by more letter. than 


one, or elſe by the ſame letters unequally repeated, as a + b=c aq 


bd — b are compound quantities. 
Qua'xTUM, H. Lat, the quantity, the amount, The quaniun of 
ſbyterian merit during the reign of that ill adviſed prince, wil eaſi] 
e computed, Su. ! 

QuaRanTaA'in, Fr. [in law] a benefit allowed by the law of En land 
to a widow of a landed man, to remain 40 days after his deceate 1 
chief manſion-houſe or meſſuage. 

QUARANTAIN, or QUARANTINE [quarantain, Fr.] the ſpace of 
days, being the time which a ſhip, ſuſpected of infection, is obliged to 
forbear commerce. Paſs your quarantine among ſome of the churche; 
round this town, Swife. | 
i . Fr. the fourth part of a French crown, containing 16 
ols. 

Qua're Impedit, a writ which lies for him who has purchaſed an ad. 


vowſon againſt him that diſturbs him in the right thereof, by Preſenting 


a Clerk thereto when the church is void | 
Qn /ncumbravit, Lat. a writ which lies againſt the biſhop, who, 

within ſix months after the vacation of a benefice, confers it on his clerk, 
while two others are contending in law for the right of preſentation, 

Quart [xtrufit in Matrimonio, Lat. a writ lying againſt a tenant, who 
after convenable marriage offered to him by his * „ marrieth another 
and entereth upon his land without having made an agreement with his 
lord and guardian. . 

Quart n Admifit, Lat. a writ which lies againſt a biſhop for refu. 
ſing to admit his clerk who has recovered in a plea of advowſon, 

Quart ObPtruxit, Lat. a writ that lies for him who, having right to 
paſs thro' his neighbour's grounds, cannot enjoy the ſame, by reaſon 
the owner has fenced it up. 1 

QuaRE non Permittit, Lat. a writ that lies for one who has a right to 
preſent for a turn againſt the proprietary. 


QUARENTA'iN, QUARANTA'tN, or QUARANTINE [quarentena, It, |} 


and Sp.] a prohibition of entrance for 40 days into a healthful place, to 

ſuch as are uppoſed to come from a place infected. See Quaraxtan, 
QuaRENTE'Na [in old records] a furlong, a quantity of land, con- 

taining 40 perches. | | . 


taine. | 
QAR REL [querelle, Fr. querela, It.) 1. A brawl, a petty fight, a 
ſcuffle. 2. Conteſt, 3. A cauſe of debate. 4. Something that gives a 
right to miſchief or repriſal. He thought he had a quarrel to at- 
tack him. Hollinhead. Objection, ill will. Herodias had a guarre 


againſt him. St. Mark. 6. Strife, diſpute, difference, brangle. 7. 


[ Ruadreau, Fr. guadrella, It.] an arrow with a ſpiked head. Camden. 
QuaRREL of Glaſs [quareau, Fr.] a plane or ſquare piece, a pane of 
glaſs. This is more uſually called gzarry ; which fee. 5 
To Qua'rrEL, verb neut. [quareller, Fr. querelare, It. in the latter 
ſenſe] 1. To fall out, to fall into variance. 2. To debate, to ſcuffle, 
to ſquabble, to diſpute. 3. To fight, to combat, 4. To find fault 
with, to pick objections. 
Qua'rRELLER [of quarrel) he who quarrels. ; 
Qua'trELLOUs, adj. [querelleux, Fr.) eafily provoked to enmity or 
animoſity, quarrelſome. Shakeſpeare. PER : 
Qua'RRELSOME, adj. [of quarrel] apt to quarrel, choleric, petulant. 
Ro work adv, [of quarrelſome) in a quarelſome manner, 
cholericly. _ | | | 
Qua'rrELSOMENESS [of quarrelſome 3 bumeur quarrelleux, Fr.] quat- 
relſome humour, cholericneſs, petulance. | 
Qu AU, a piece of Spaniſh coin, in value about three half pence 


Engliſh money. , 
Wee [carriere, quarriere, Fr. Gu from carrig, Iriſh, a ſtone. 
Mr. Lye; craigg, Erſe, a rock] 1. A ſort of mine whence ſtone is dig 
of glaſs. Mortimer. 3. 
Auadreau, Fr.) an arrow with a ſquare head. The ſhafts and quarris 
m their engines fly. Fairfax. 4. [With hunters] a reward 1 
hounds after they have caught the game. 5. [From guerir, Fr. to ſec 
Skinner ; from carry. Kennet ; in falconry] any fowl that is flown 2 
and killed by a hawk. And ſwift as eagles to the quarry flew. Waller. 
To QAR, verb neut. [from the ſubſt:] to feed upon the quai, 
or fowl killed. LE _ : | : 3 | 
UA'RRY MAN uarry and man] one who digs in a quarry. 
45 [ quarte, Fri i. f uarta pars, Lat. the foarth 2 
a 
[2uarte, Fr.] the veſſel in which ftrong drink is uſually retailed. fell 
[At the game called picket or piquet] a ſequence of cards. 5: (In 


cing] the fourth. | 
Ger re Jubſl. [ febris guartana, Lat. tara, It. and Sp. of guar: 
tus, Lat.] a fever or ague that comes every fourth day. ; 
QuanTa'TIONn [with refiners] a way of purifying gold by 1 
three parts of ſilver with one of gold, and then caſting the mixture m. 
aqua · fortis, which diſſolves the filver, and lea ves the gold in à black 
der at the bottom. Boyle. i | wich 
Qua'rTELO1s, or Ca'rTELOIs, ſurtouts, or up 8 in 
coats of arms quartered on them; the habit of our ancient =% 
knights in their warlike expeditions; To cut 
o Qua'rTER, verb 44. [from the ſubſt, ecarteler, Fr.] 1 To d- 
or divide into quarters. 2. To divide, to break by force. 3. 24 
vide into diſtinct regions. Then ſailors quarter'd heav'n. Dan © 
To lodge or ſend ſoldiers to lodgin to flat 
fix on a temporary dwelling, 6, To diet 7. To bear as an © 
to the family 1 * i | 1. and 8p.) l. 
UA'RTER [of quarta pars, quartier, Fr. quarts, „Aaobt 
Fr part of [reaps why as; of an hundred weight, wow 


QuarenTENA Habenda, Lat. a writ for a widow to enjoy her quaren- 


= zz > » = =a WW 2 Ra 


| haldron eight buſhels. 2. A region of the ſkies; as fe- 
pounds, of © — — .A res region of a town or 
4. The lace where ſoldiers are lodg'd or ftation'd. 5. Pro- 
our; 1 They do beſt, who if they cannot but admit love, yet make 
ter. Bacon. 6. Mercy granted by a conqueror, remiſſion of 
; Treatment ſhown by at enemy. 8. Friendſhip, concord. 
' | obſolete. 9. A meaſure of eight buſhels. 10. [With carpenters 
1 e of timber four-ſquare, and four inches thick. 11. [Of a ſhip 
os part of her hull or main body, which lies from the ſteerage. room 


ſum. 
to G argr Bullet, one that is divided into four or eight parts. 


UARTER of an Afeembly, is the place where troops meet to march in 


and is the ſame with rendes ut. | 

Intrench'd, is a place fortified with a ditch and parapet, to 

of troops. 33 

Round [with carpenters] any moulding, whole contour is 
roaching to a circle. 


body» 
VARTER 
ſecure a body 
UARTER 
a circle, or Ap 
UARTER 
Tent to a conquered enemy. | ; 
0A /RTERAGE, uh. [of quarter ; quartier, Fr.] money paid quar- 
terly, quarterly allowance. ; g . 
oA TER Days, thoſe days which begin the four quarters of the year, 
viz, the 25th of March, called the annunciation of the bleſſed Virgin 
; the 24th of June, midſummer day, called the feaſt of St. John 
the baptiſt; the 29th of September, the feaſt of St. Michael the arch- 
angel ; the 25th of December, 8 or the nativity of Jeſus 
Chriſt : Certain terms on which rent or intereſt of money is uſually paid. 
YwarTER Deck [of a ſhip] that aloft the ſteerage, reaching to the 
round-houſe, the ſhort upper deck. 
QuaRTER ſof a city) a Canton or 
ſereral iſles, &c. and is ſeparated from ſome 
ſtreet, or other boundary. | 
To avork from QUARTER fo QUaRTER [in riding academies] is to 
ride a horſe three times an end upon the firſt of the four lines of a ſquare, 
and then changing hands to ride him three times upon the ſecond, and ſo 
to do upon the third and fourth. 1 85 
Qua'RTERLY, adj. Loi quarter) containing a fourth part. The moon 
makes four quarterly ſeaſons. Holder. f 
QuaRTERLY, adv. once in a quarter of a year. | | 
vaRTER-Maſter [of quarter and maſter; at . an officer, whoſe 
bauſineſs it is to look out for good quarters for the whole army or part of it. 
|  QuarTeR-Mafter-General, one who provides quarters for the whole 
arm 


other quarter by a river, a 


regiment, every regiment having one. EE 

QuanTer-Mafter [at ſea] an officer, whoſe buſineſs it is to rummage, 
flow and trim a ſhip in the hold; to overlook the ſteward in delivering 
out victuals to the cook, and the pumping and drawing out beer. 

QuarTEer-Mbeeling [in military affairs] is the turning the form of a 
body of men round where the flank was. 1 | 

QuarTer-Pierced [in heraldry) a term uſed when there is a hole or 
ſquare figure made in the middle of a croſs. ; 

QuaxTER-Round [in architecture] a member or ornament in the cor- 
nices of the Ionic, Corinthian, and Compoſite orders. 

QuarTER-Seffons, a court held every quarter of the year by the juſtices 
of the peace in every county, to determine civil and criminal cauſes, of 
leſs importance. | ; 

QuarTer-Staff, a long ſtaff borne by foreſters, and park-keepers, 
Ec. a ſtaff of defence, ſo called from the manner of uſing it; one hand 
being placed at the middle, and the other equally between the middle and 
the end. 


QuanTer-Wind [in navigation] is when the wind comes in from the 
main-maſt ſnrouds even with the quarter. 1 : 
Qua'rTERING [in ſea language] is when a ſhip that is under fail goes 
at large, neither by a wind, nor before a wind, but as it were betwixt 
them both; then the ſailors ſay, ſhe /ails guaricrirg ; and alſo when ſhe 
ails with a quarter wind. 1 8 I | 
QuarTERING [in carpentry] ſignifies the putting in of quarters; and 
ſometimes it is uſed for the quarters themſelves. TIT 
{ Quanrtenixc [with gunners] is when a piece of ordnance may be 
ſo traverſed as to ſhoot on the ſame line or the ſame 
% the ſhip's quarter bears. 
Counter-QUarTERING ſin heraldry] is when the qualities of a coat are 
quartered over again, or ſubdivided each into four. | 
QsrTerINGS > [-in heraldry] are partitions of an eſcutcheon, 
Xcording to the number of coats that are to be on it; or they are the ſe- 
reral diviſions made in it, when the arms of ſeveral families are borne al- 
topether by one, either on account of intermarriages or otherwiſe. = 
r ERIZA “Tien, part of the puniſhment of a traitor, by dividing 
his body into four parts beſides the head, which quarters are frequently 
ſet up on poles over the gates of the city. es e 
Qua'gTerLY Cin heraldry] is when a ſhield is divided into four 
equal parts, in the form of a croſs. © See Plate VII. Fig. 10. ; 
Ceran [quazta pars, Lat.] the fourth part of an integer, either 
in veight or mealure, particularly a gill, or the 4th part of a pint. 
1 [quartiers, Fr. quartiers, It.] places where are 


Carens [in architecture] all thoſe ſlight upright pieces, between 
the punchins and „which ſerve to lath upon. ou are of two 
ts, fingle and "double. Single quarters are ſawn ſtuff, two inches 
thick, and four inches broad. The double quarters are ſawn to four 


uckez ſquare, 


QUARTERS of the Heavens {with — re the Geer prigaipal | Sheppy, 40 miles from London. It ſends two members to parliament. 


» viz, eaſt, weſt, north, and 


\ Wenrzzs [with aſtrologers} are certain interſeRions, in the ſphere, 
Aa the world and the zodiac, to two of which 


4 the names 
of orienta] and maſculine, and to the other two occidental and feminine. 
ankles of the Mon [in aſtronomy] the moon is ſaid to be in the 
— 2 when the is a quarter of the zodiac, or three ſigns diſtant 

e ſun, turning to us juſt half her enlightened body ; bur when the 
vdo Comes to be diametrically oppoſite to the ſun, and ſhews us her 

enliphtened face, the is cid tobe in the full: And when ſhe pro- 


At her conjunRion, and ſhews-more than half of her enlight- cal 


©, the is {aid to be in the third or laſt quarter. | 
Set «Spe, th picpal xcampmonts ſerving to op up 


of a 


in military affairs] is the ſparing the life and giving good 


diviſion of it; when it confifis in 


Garen fo, [of a regiment] one who provides quarters for his 


point of the compaſs 


QUE 
movement] are little bells which bing the 


of an hoar. 


QuarTtns [ina clock or 
quarters, or other 
QuarTzss [of a horſe's: foot 


are the ſides of the coffin com 
. d he 


on one fide, and the other of the 
Inner Quarrers [of a horſe's foot] are thoſe oppoſite to one another, 
th 1 


facin 2 foot to the other. 

M inter QUaRTERs, the place or places where troops are lodged durin 
the winter ſeaſon; alſo the ſpace of time between the two campaigns. C 
 QuanrTERs of Refreſoment, the place or places where troops that haye 

put in to recover their ſtrength of health, during 


been much haraſſed are 
ſome time of ſummer, or ſeaſon of the campaign, 


r, fabft. or QuarTiLE Apel [in aſtrology} is an aſpe 
pets — *. they are three 12 2 90 2 diſtant — 
other. 14 1 | 


1 Lat. [i. e. in four] a book in which a ſheet makes four 
ves. 

QuarToprz'ctuans, chriſtians in the ſecond century, who contended 
for the obſervation of Eaſter to be on the 14th of the moon of the 
firſt month, in conformity to the cuſtom of the Jews, See EAsTER and 
Pascha [or PassovzR] compared. | | 

To Quasn, verb ad. [qualſen; Du. 
are, It. quaſſo, Lat. quaſſhen, Teut.] 1. To cruſh, to ſqueeze. 2. To 
ſubdue ſuddenly. In guo/ting the rebellion. Add,fox. 3. [ Caſſis, Lat. 
calſer, Fr.] to annul, to nullify, to make void; as, that indictment 
was quaſhed. | | 

To Qn, verb neut. to be ſhaken with a noiſe, To keep it from 
guaſhing and ſhaking. Ray. | | 

Quan, /ub/t. a pompion. Ainſworth, | 

Quas1 Contract, Lat. [in civil law] an act which has not the ftri& 
form of a contract, but yet has the force of it. | Kg.” 


Quasi Crime [in civil law] the action of a perſon who does damage 


acciare guaſiare, or compuinſ” 


or evil involuntarily. 


Qs Mopo Sunday, ſo called from the firſt words of the Latin hymn, 
ſung at maſs on that day, which begins thus [ OH modi geniti, &c.] 
Low-Sunday, _ | 

Quassa"T1O0Nn [from guaſſo, Lat] the act of ſhaking or brandiſhing ; 
alſo a ſhattering. ; 

Qua'TsR Coufins, fourth coufins, the laſt degree of kindred, whence 
it is a common ſaying, perſons are not gaater coufins, whoſe friendſhip 
declines. It is commonly ſpoken catercouſins, plus ne font pas der quatre = 
coufins, Fr. they are not of the four firſt degrees of kindred, that is, thy 
are not relations. Skinner. 5 

QUaTE'RNARY, adj. pertaining to a guaternics. 

Qua'TERNARY, ſubſt. {quaternarius, of quatuor, Lat. four] the num- 
ber four. 'The guarernary of elements, and ternary of principles. Boyle, 
 QuaTE'Rn10N, H. [quaternio, Lat.] the number four, a compotiti- 
on or collection of four; as, a guaternion or file of four foldiers. 'Theſe 
nine quaternions of conſonants. Holder. 

QuaTE RNIT Y, ab. [quaternus, Lat.] the number four. 
ternity of the elements. 1 

QA TRAIN, ia. [quatrain, Fr.] a ſtaff, or a ſtanza of four lines 
rhyming alternately. I have writ my poem in guatraint, or ſtanza's of 
four, in alternate rhyme. Dryden. 

Qua'Tr1o [in anatomy] one of the bones that conſtitute the tarſus. 

Qua'ver [in muſic} 1. A meaſure of time, equal to one half of the 
crotchet, or one 8th of the ſemibrief. 2. A rrill in ſinging. | 

To Qua'ver, verb neut. [cpavan, Sax. prob. of guatio, Lat. to ſhake} 
1. To ſhake the voice, or trill a note, to run a diviſion with the voice 
in a tremulous manner, either in ſpeaking or finging, 2. To tremble, 
to vibrate. | e | 

Quavr'veR [qu. viva aqua gaudens, Lat. i. e. delighting in living or 
quick water] a ſea- dragon, a ſort of fiſh that delights in a ſtrong ftream. 

Quay, or Kay [quaz, Fr.] a broad ſpace of ground upon the ſhore 
of a river or harbour, paved for the loading and unloading of goods ; 


The qua- 55 


commonly ſpoken and written 4ey. 
Qu Efate [a law phraſe] a plea whereby a man intitling another to 


land, &c. ſays, that the ſame eſtate he has be had from him. 
2 law] i. e. that is the ſame; a term of art made uſe 
of in an action of treſpaſs, or ſuch like, for a poſitive juſtification of the 
very acts complained of by the plaintiff as a wrong due. 
_ . Queacn, a place full of ſhrubs or brambles, a thick, buſhy plot of 
ground, full of ſhrubs or brambles. | 
Quean [ſome derive it of cpen, cpean, a barren cow, becauſe com- 
mon harlots are moſtly barren ; honcpen, Sax. in the laws of Canute, a 
trumpet ;. or of quiude, Dan. epen, Sax. a woman; others of quene, 
Du. a talkative woman} a drab, a flut, any worthleſs woman, gene- 
rally a jade, an harlot. 1 * 6 
Quza'singss [of guea/y] ſickiſhneſs at the ſtomach, propenſeneſs to 
—_ (prob. of quetſchen, Teut. to offend] 1. Sickiſh at the 
UEA'SY, adj. ¶ prob. of q en, Teut. to offend} 1. Sic 
* Rs ready to vomit. 2. Faſtidious, ſqueamiſh. 
3. Cauſing nauſea. : 15 
To Quecx, verb next. to ſhrink, to ſhow pain, perhaps to complain. 
Perhaps corrupted from guick ; as, ſhewing 9e or active. ; 
Queen ſepen, cpena, Sax. a woman, a wife, the wife of a kings 
quinna, Su. guinde, Du. a woman] the wife or conſort of a king; alſo 
a ſovereign ere ut holds the crown by right of blood, a woman 
that is ſoverei a kingdom. if 
To — __ to play the queen. Pl! geen it no inch far- 
8 1 | | 
_ Qusus'n-aPyLE, /ubf. a es of apple. : 
LS a — — town of Kent, in the iſland of 


enz Dewager, the widow of a king that lives upon her 3 
Queen Gold, a royal revenue ap — every __ of Eng- 
land, during her marriage to the bing g from - offerings, 
grants, pardons, Oc, N ; 
ui Nn, ft. an apple. The winter gueening is good for the 
table. Mortimer. | 
Quztn's Swan herd, a keeper of the royal ſwans. : 
UBER, adj. [of this . original is not known] odd, fantaſti- 
. 
UBE'RLY, adj. [of user] particularly, 3 | | 
ths [of gaser] ory Gem bicalnal, particularity. - 


ne 


QUE QUI 
« Queesr. . of queſlus; Lat. a complaint. Skinner] a ring -· dove; a Qt srus [queſitus, Lat.] in law, uſed of land which 
ns wild _ que 7 | dend by hereditary right, but is acquired by a — — — a 
To Qui, verb ac. [of gualen, Ger. to afflict, or cpellan, Sax. tq induſtry. | aur and 
kill] to reſtrain, ſubdue, bring under, and quiet turbulent ſpirits, to To Quercn, verb act. to budge or ſtir, to cry, to winch, T | 
cruſh ; it originally ſignified to kill. tes with queck, See QUueck. _ | Rag * The fame 
To QL, werb neat. to die. Spenſer. WIGS 1 Quz've de Hironde [in fortification] 4. e. a ſwallows tail ak 
Quer, . [from the verb] murther ; now obſolete. ; out-work, the fides of which open or ſpread towards the head * 
' Qu#'LLEr [of guel/) one that cruſhes or ſubdues. Ye campaign, and draw in towards the gorge. of the 
Quz'Lquecnose, Fr. a trifle, a kick/awv, as it is commonly and cor- Qy1 a lmprovide, a ſuperſedeas granted in many Caſes, where 3 5, 
ruptedly ſpoken and written. Donne. | is erroneouſly ſued out or awarded. | e A Writ 
Quzu Redditum Reddat, a judicial writ which hes for him to whom a Qu1s, /i. a ſarcaſm, a bitter taunt. Ainſworth. 
rent Jack or rent charge is granted, by a fine levied in the king's court, To Qu1'BBLE, verb neut. [prob. fiftum a motu, K.) 1. To 
againſt the tenant of the land, that refuſes to attorn to, or own him as the guts do. 2. [From the noun] to equivocate or play wi 1 
lord, to cauſe ſuch an attornment. do pun, See PARALOGISM, words, 
To Quzus, verb neut. [cpeman, Sax.) to pleaſe; an old word. Qur'sBLE, ſub}. [from guidlibet, Lat.] a low conceit depend 
Sinner. | X the {ound of words, a pun, an equivocation. 2 ing on 
To Quexcn, verb ac. [cpencan, or acpencan, Sax. ] 1. To put out Qu1'BBLER [of quibble] a punſter. | 
or extinguiſh fire. 2. To lay or ſtill any 2 or commotion. 3. To al- Quick [cpic, Sax. qwick, Su.] 1. Alive, not dead. The quick a 4 | 
lay thirſt. 4. To deſtroy. To guench and diſſipate the force of any dead, Common-Prayer. 2. Agile, nimble, ſwift. 3, Speedy, 8 on 


ſtroke. Ray. | delay. 4. Briſk, ſpritely, ready, active. 
To QuzNncn, verb neut. to cool, to grow cool. | Quick, adv. [from the adj.) nimbly, ſpeedily, readily. 
Que'NCHaBLE, adj. [of quench] capable of being quenched, „ Quick, ſabſt. [from the adj.) 1. Alive animal. Sperſer, 2 Th 

 Que'xcner [of quench] one that quenches or extinguiſhes. ' living fleſh, the ſenſible parts. 'That ſpeech touched the quick, B : 
Que'xcaLEss, aj. [of quench) unextinguiſhable. WV 3. Living plants. A ditch and bank ſet with quick. Mortimer. 22 
Quene [in d , corruptly for queue, Fr.] the tail of a beaſt. the ſenſes it ſeems elliptical for quick perſons, or things quick. N 
Que'rcuLa, Lat. [with botaniſts] the oak of Jeruſalem. Quick at meat, Quick at work, 
QuercuLa Miner, Lat. [with botanifts] the herb germander. The French ſay: bonne bete Sechauffe en mangeant (i. e. a good beat 
Que'rELE, ſubſ?. [querelle, Fr. querela, Lat.] a complaint to a court. will be warm with eating: or, Hardi gaigneur, bardi mangear (i. bal 1 

In cauſes of firſt inſtance and ſimple querele only. Ayiiffe. at gain, bold at meals.) EN 


Que'xeNT, ah. ¶ querens, Lat.] 1. An enquirer ; the perſon —QuiCck-BEAM, or QUICKENTREE, HH. a kind of wild aſh, 
who aſks a queſtion of an aſtrologer. 2. [ Querens, Lat. ] the plaintiff or Quick-Scab, a diſeaſe in horſes. : 
complainant. | To Qurckex, verb ag. [of cyiccan, or acpiccian, Sax.] 1, Ty 

Quer1Mo'xiOUs, adj. [querimonioſus, of querimonia, Lat.] complain» make alive. No man hath guicken'd his own foul. Common Priger 


ing, making moan, bewailing. | alm. 2. To haſten, 3. To ſharpen, to actuate, to excite, } 
' Quer1no'nioUSLY, adv. [of guerimonious] with complaint. Moſt brandy to quicken their taſte already extinguiſhed. Tarler. TE OM 
querimoniouſly confeſſing. Denham. Wette e To Que Ex, verb neut. 1. To become alive, as a child in "i 
Quzrino'niousNess [of guerimenious] a querulous or complaining womb. 2. 'To move with agility. | 
humour. | QUu1 CKENER [of quicken] 1. One who makes alive. 2. That which 
| Que'r1sT [of querens, Lat.] an inquirer, or aſker of queſtions. accelerates or actuates. has 
Querkx. See Quirk. | | Qur'cKLIME, Jab. [of quick and lime; calx wiva, Lat.] lime un. 
Quern [cpeonn, Sax.] a hand mill. ſlacked, | 5 


 Que'ro, ſubſt. [corrupted from cuerpo, Sp. the body} a dreſs cloſe Qu1 cKLY, adv. [of quick] ſpeedily, nimbly, actively. 
to the body, a wailtcoat, I would fain ſee him walk in guerpo like a Qu! CKNESS [of guick; epic and nepye, Sax.] 1. Agility, nimble. 
caſed rabbit. Shakeſpeare. | | | | neſs, briſcneſs. 2. Speed, velocity. 3. Keen ſenſibility, Quick; 
Que'rry, for Eu ENA [ecuyer, Fr.] a groom of a prince, or one of ſenſation. Locke, 4. Sharpneſs, pungency. | 
converſant in the king's ſtables, and having the charge of his horſes ; alto Qur'cxsanDs [of cpic and rand, Sax.) moving ſand, ſands which 
the ſtable of a prince. | 0 | ſhake and tremble, into which thoſe, who paſs over them, often fink. | 
- Querxy [ecurze, Fr.] the ſtables of a prince. SS Qu1'cxseT [of cpie and perran, Sax. to plant] a ſort of thorn, of | 
- Gentleman of the Query [ecuyer, Fr.] one of thoſe ſix gentlemen, which hedges are made, any living plant ſet to grow. | 
whoſe office it is to hold the king's ſtirrup, when he mounts on horſe- Qur'ckstr, adj. ſet with living plants, 


back. | | ; Qu1'CK$1GHTED, adj. [of quick and ght; of cpic and zerilide, a] 
Quz'rvLovs, adj. [querulus, Lat.] apt to complain, full of com- having a ſharp eye; alſo having a quick mental ſight. 


plaints, moanful, doleful. | | Qu1'cx51GHTEDNEsS [of guzctfighted] ſharpneſs of fight. The guck. 

Qre'RVLOVSLY, adv. [of querul;us] with complaint. frghtedneſs of an eagle. Locle. Ko | 
Que'ruLovsNEss [of queralous] a complaining diſpoſition, habit of QurcxsiLvtr [of epic 2 Sax. argentum vivum, Lat.] a 

complaining mournfully. | mineral or prodigy among metals, which is fluid like water; and though 


To Qua x, verb ad. [quero, Lat.] to put a queſtion, to aſk queſ- - very heavy body, yet eaſily flies away, when ſet over the fire, See 
tions. ERC URN. 

Qux'x v, ſalſt. [quere, Lat.] a queſtion, an enquiry to be reſolved. Qu1'CKSILVERED, adj. [of gaichſilwer] overlaid with quickſilver. 

To Quest [of gue/itum, Lat.] to ſearch after. Milton. Qur'c&wiTTED. [of cpic and p, Sax.] having a ſharp wit. 


Quesr [ gue/te, Fr. inchieſta, It. of quæſitus, Lat. ſought] 1. Search, Qu1p [prob. of cud, Sax. cud} a morſel or quantity of tobacco, to 
the act of ſeeking after. 2. For inqueſt [enqu#te, Fr.] an inqueſt or be held in the mouth, or chewed ; a low word. 
inquifition; an inquiry made upon oath of an impannelled jury, an im- Quip Nunc [i. e. what now} a contemptuous name uſed to an in- 
pannelled jury. 3. Searchers collectively taken. 4. Enquiry, exami- pertinent perſon. | 
nation. 5. Requeſt, deſire, ſolicitation. Herbert. Qui Pro Aus, Lat. ſin law] the reciprocal performance of articles 

To Quesr, verb neut. [of que/itum, Lat. or queſter, Fr.] to go in by both parties to a contract. ry | el 
queſt of, or ſeek out as dogs do; to vent or wind, as a ſpaniel does. Qu1v Pro Que, Lat. one good turn for another; trick for trick, 2 

Que'sTaxT, ſubft. ¶ gueſler, Fr.] ſeeker, endeavourer after. Rowland for an Oliver. | | * 

To Ou sTiox, werb neut. [queſtionor, Lat. - queftionner, Fr. pagſiz- Quviv Pro Que [with phyſic] is when a medicine of one quality 
are, It.] 1. To aſk queſtions, to enquire. 2. Lo debate by interroga- ſubſtituted for another. | : 
tories, to call into queſtion, to doubt. | Qu1'van, Lat. ſamebcdy. So many worthy guidams which catch at 

To Que'sT10N, verb act. 1. To examine one by queſtions. 2, To the garland. Spenſer... _ | | | : 
de uncertain of, And moſt we gueſtion what we moſt deſire. Prior. 3. Qu1'DDANT, . [ donium, cydoniatum, Lat. quibden, Ger. a quince] 
To have no confidence in, to mention as not to be truſted. a ſort of conſerve, &c. of quinces, made with ſugar, marmalade, if 

Que'sT10N, Fr. [queſtione, It. quæſtio, Lat.] 1. A demand to which Qu1'ppiT, . [corrupted from guidlibet, Lat. or from que ait, Fr. 
an anſwer is required, an interrogatory. 2. Enquiry, diſquiſition. 3. a ſubtilty, an equivocation. Shakeſpeare. | 
A diſpute, any ſubject of debate. 4. A doubt, a controverſy. 5. A QurDDiTATIVE, adj. [of quiddity] eſſential to a ching; a ſchool | 
_. diſpute. His very e is called in gue/tion. Tillotfon. 6. Judicial trial, term. | 2:27 
But whoſoever be found guilty, the communion book hath ſurely de- Qu1'pvaty [of quidditas, low Lat. of quid, Lat. what] the eſſence 

ſerved leaſt to be called in queſtion for this fault. Hooker. 7. Examination of a thing, or the quality of being what it is, that which is the proper 
by torture or rack. To put the perſon to the rack or que/lion. Ay/iffe. anſwer to the queſtion, quid eff ? a ſcholaſtic term; alſo a ſubtle queſtion, 
8. State of being the ſubject of preſent enquiry. That we demand the quirk, a cavil, a trifling nicety. ED ; 
thing in gueftion, and ſhew the poverty of our cauſe. Hooker, 9g. Endea- Qur'vpity (in metaphyſics] ſignifies the ſame as being, but infers 2 
vour, ſearch ; now obſolete. | relation io our notertandings ; for the very aſking what a thing 5, 7 
_ . Que'sTIONABLE, adj. [of queſtion; queſtionabile, It.] 1. Doubtful, plies, that it is an object of knowledge. | 
diſputable. 2. Liable to ſuſpicion or queſtion. Qu1ve, or Cup, the inner part of ike throat in beaſts. 1 
UE'STIONABLENESS [of gueſſianable] doubtfulneſs, liableneſs to be ULlE'SCENCE, or „ ee ſubſt. [of guigſco, Lat. to lt] a 
called in queſtion. 4 N of ret}, repoſe. Clanville. | 3 
Que'sTI0NARY, adj. [of queſtion] enquiring, aſking queſtions. Pope, Quix'scENT, adj, [quieſcens, Lat.] being at reſt, not moving. 


_ _ Qu#'sT10NER (of gueſlion] an enquirer. | motion mult needs be as inſenſible as if it were guie/cert. Glaywilh. 7M 
Que'sTION 1ST [of — an aſker of queſtions; alſo a candidate Qwvitx'scgnTs, plur. of quieſcent [ quieſcentes literæ, Lat.] letters! 
for the degree of batchelor of arts at Cambridge. | are not ES in readin 


Qu#'sT1ONLEs3, adv. [of queſtion and le] without doubt, certainly. Qu1Er, adi. Fr, [ quieto, ke. guido, Sp. guictus, Lat.] l. At rel, = 


Rataight ' 5 0 c y | N not troubled, free from diſturbance. 2. . not r. x 
| vE'sT10Ns, plur. [of queſtion} propoſitions made or offered by way not offenſive. 3. Atreſt, ſtill, not in motion. 4. Smootn, 
of Siu es ee e . * e [quietis, gen. of guies, Lat. reſt] repoſe, freedom 110 
- Que'srman, or Quz'sTMoNGER, . [of queſt and mar, or monger] diſturbance, ſecurity. Indulgent guiet, pow'r ſerene. Hughes. ic 0 lil 
a ſtarter of law-ſuits. Bacon. To Quaer, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] 1, To calm, to mew ide of 


Que'sr-M#w, perſons choſe annually in each ward of the city of Lon- to reſt. 2. To till, to bring to reſt, not to put in motion. 
don, to enquire into abuſes and miſdemeanors, eſpecially ſuch as relate moving or puieting corporal motion. Locke, f | 
to weights and meaſures, f \ \QuruTER' Col andes the perſon or thing that quiets. -. les, He 
. Qur'sror [queſior, Lat. among the Romans] an officer who had =Qu1i'sTi8M [ quietifme, Fr. of guigtus, Lat. quiet] the prinP tenet h 
the management of the public treaſure ; alſo a public treaſurer, cham- of the quietiſts, à ſort of Roman catholics, whole diſtinguiſtung mind, 
berlain of a city, &e, E N | £) that religion conſiſts in the reſt and internal recollection Olive lie; 

Que'sTrI6T [of queſt] a ſeeker, one that purſues. Shaleſt carte. when arrived at the ſtate of perfection, which the) call the 0 x og 

QUz'STUARY, ad. {queſius, Lat.] ſtudious of profit, in which ſtate they imagine the ſoul wholly employed in con its 


[2 


| 3 
. s 
to whoſe influence it was entirely ſubmiſlive, ſo that he could OQxivrILians fſo called of Duintilia their pheteſs] an anti 
mM nd drive it _ * he would. In this ftate the ſoul no lon- . — — who admitted = to 4 — ry jr 
ds prayers, hymns, Sc. TEES pal functions, grounding their practice on that paſſage of St. Paul, 
ee 1 adv. [of quiet] 1. Calmly, without violent emotion. 2. in Chriſt there is 0 diltinchon — and 8 St. Paul — 
peaccably, without offence. 3. At reſt without diſturbance or agitation, would think) has ſufficiently precluded the fair ſex from a work of this 
eably. i kind, by what he ſays in 1 Tim. ii. 11— 14. 1 
pe Curzrugss [of quiet] 1. A quiet ſtate, a ſtate of being free from QuvinTv'eLs, ach. 2 Lat.] five- fold. 
any perplexity, diſturbance, or trouble, peace, tranquillity, 2. Cool- Qin Ax, Fr. a ftanzaof 15 verſes. 


of temper. 3. Stilneſs, calmneſs. .  Quinzit'we, Fr. a fifteenth, a certain tax, anciently ſo called, becauſe 
Gb TIONS, adj. (of puiet] calm, ſtill; undiſturbed. Now obſolete. raiſed on the fifteenth part of mens lands and goods 4 alſo the — 


Qui'sruPE [from quiet] _ may — _ 7 in com- day after any feſtival. 
aſe, A future quietude and ſerenitude in the affections. Wotton. Que, ſubft. [derived by the etymologiſts from ai a ibe; a jeer, 

TQurr'rys Eft [i. e. he is quieted or acquitted] a phraſe uſed by the a flout, a ſharp jeſt. Duipr and —— — wanton — 2 Milton. * 
clerk of the pipe and auditors in the exchequer, in their acquittances and Q Quir, verb a#. to rally with bitter ſarcaſms. Ainſworth. t 
Charges given to accounts. : UIRE [of le chæur, Fr. choro, It.] 1. The choir of a church, th 
_ prob. of kulh, Teut. caulis, Lat. a ſtalk] 1. A feather of a part of it where the ſervice is ſung. A ſet of — x minor And 
bons wing, the ſtrong and hard feather of which pens are made: 2: all the guire of birds did ſweetly ſing. Spenſer. 3. [Cahier, Fr.] a parcel 
The inſtrument of writing, a pen. 3. The dart or prickle of a porcu- of 2 conſiſting of twenty-four ſheets. | 
Reed on which weavers wind their threads. 5. The inſtru- o Quits, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to ſing in concert. 


ne. : 5 

went with which muſicians ftrike their ſtrings. Dryden. Qur'niTer [of care] 4 finging- hors ES 
M 818, plur. of guillet [ quidlibet, at, prob. 9. d. quibblets, or concert, —_ in ae e 56, man or ener my one who ſings in 
lth quibbles ſubtilties, quibbles, chicanery, fraudulent diſtinctions. Quirk, /ub/?. 1. Quick ſtroke, ſharp fit. 2. Smart taunt, cutting 


v1LT, ſubſt. [couette, Fr. culcita, culcitra, Lat,] a covering for a bed, jeſt, ſarcaſm. z. Subtilty, artful diſtinction. 4. A looſe light tune. 
N. is made by ſtitching one cloth over another with ſome ſoft ſub- Light quirks of Aude Noe and 3 Pope. " A mitt 5 Gl: 


tance between them. : | 5 Quirk [with architects] a piece of ground either ſquare or oblong, 
To QuiLT, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to ſtitch one cloth upon ano- taken out of a corner, or any place elſe Ga ground- 0 make Saen 


ther, with ſomething ſoft between them. 22 yard, &c. | 
Nax V, adj. [quinarias, Lat.] conſiſting of five, pertaining to the Qyirina'L1a, Lat. feaſts obſerved at Rome in honour of Quirinus, 
zumber five. This guizary number of elements. Boyle. . e. Romulus, on the twelfth of the calends of Waxy. 


QuixcE un coin, Fr. quidden, Ger. ] 1. A ſort of fruit or downy ap- Qv1R1'TEs [of the Curetes of the ancient town of Cures] an appella- 
le. 2. The tree. 7 — | tion given to the ancient Roman people. | 
To Quixck, verb neut. to ſtir, to flounce as in reſentment or pain. Quis [in natural hiſtory] a kind of marcaſite of copper, from which 
dener. 66. fol ab J havingthe 3 * the Roman vitriob is drawn. „ VV! 
UINCU'NICAL, adj. [of guincunx 1 a quincunx. Ray. vir, part. paſſ. of to quit; whi : tte, Fr.] di 
+ Avi hve "tails of any entire thing that 1 divided into ; Bon F | 72 = 1 8 1 8 n Fl h oy 
twelve parts. . 33 To Quit, verb act. part. paſſ. quit; pret. I have quit or quitted [quit- 
Quincunx Order, an order of ranging trees, Ic. by fives. Quincunx ter, br ts Ic. ail, 51 To Gicchar e an döngadlon, to — | 
order is a plantation of trees, diſpoled originally in a ſquare, conſiſting even. 2. To ſet free. To quit you wholly of this fear. Wake. 3. To 
of five trees, one at each corner, and a fifth in the middle ; which diſpo- carry through, to diſcharge, to perform. 4. To leave or forſake. He 
ſition repeated again and again, forms a regular grove, wood or wil- guit being. Shakeſpeare. 5. To clear one's ſelf of any affair. 6. To 
demeſs: and when view'd by an angle of the ſquare or parallelogram, repay, to requite. 7. To vacate obligations. 8. To pay any obliga- 
reſents equal or parallel angles. tion, to clear a debt, To quit their _ Hooker. 9. [Contracted 


Quinpe'c acon [of guingue, Lat. five, Jexa, ten, and vun, Gr. a cor- from acquit) to abſolve, to acquit. Guiltleſs I 3 I ſet them 
ign. Quitted his 


ner] a plane figure of fifteen ſides and angles, which, if they are all equal free. Fairfax. 10. To part with, to give up, to 
to one another, is called a regular guindecagon. | title to Campaſpe's charms, Prior. 

QUINQUAGE SIMA Sunday (fo called, becauſe it is about the goth day Qu1'Tcuck ass, ſubf. [cpice, Sax. ] dog-graſs. | 
before Eaſter] ſhrove ſunday. Sce PENTECOSTE. No Qui Claim [in law] is the releaſe or acquittance of a man of any 
. e n and angulus, Lat. an angle] action _ he _ of may have on ſome certain occaſion ; or a quitting 

ving five angles . Woodward. | | one's claim or title. | : 
 QuixquaRTI CULAR, adj. [of guingue, hve, and articulas, Lat. an ar- Quirs [quite, of guitter, Fr. to diſcharge, to free, which however at 
tice] conſiſting of five articles. They have given an end to the guinguar- firſt appearance unlikely, is much favoured by their original uſe of the 
ticular controverſy . Sanderſon. es word, which was in this combination quite and clean, that is, with a 
Qu1nqye, Lat. five. C clean riddance: Its preſent ſignification was gradually introduced] whol- 
ix. UECA'PSULAR [in botanic writers] divided into five partitions; ly, altogether, thoroughly, completely. And ariſe from quite contrary 
as the viola Mariana, or Coventry-bells, &c. = principles. Addiſon. | 7 
Qui'nQueFlD, adj. [of guingue, five, and findo, Lat. to ſplit] cloven or Qu1T-RENT, /ubſt. [of quit and rent] an acknowledgment or ſmall 
ſplit into five. 1 = ; | rent payable by tenants to the lord of the manor, any ſmall rent re- 
n LIATED [of guingue, five, and folium, Lat. a leaf] having ſerved. | | 

en 1 ITS, interj. {from quit) an exclamation uſed when any thing is re- 

QuixQueroLIaTeD Leaf [with botaniſts] a kind of digitated leaf, ale, and 8 ob nes] even. pales ons. 
conſiſting of five, as it were, fingers, as in cinguefoil. ___ Qui1'TTANCE, bft. [quitance, Fr.] 1. Diſcharge from a debt or obli- 

QU1NQUENN A LIA, games or feſtivals celebrated every fifth year, in gation, acquittance. 2. Recompence, repayment, return. | 
honour of the deified emperors. ; Qu T TER. 1. A deliverer. Ainſworth. 2. The ſcoria of tin. Ainſ- 
 Quinquz'nxtal, adj. [quinguennis, Lat.] laſting five years, happen- avorth. z. The matter of a fore or ulcer. | 
Ing once in five years. N : | QuiTTEe&-Bone [in horſes] a diſeaſe, a hard, round ſwelling on the 

Quinqua'Tara, feſtivals celebrated in honour of Minerva, ſo called, coronet, between the heel and the quarter, and grows moſt commonly 
4s ſome think, becauſe they laſted five days; but others ſay, becauſe on the inſide of the foot. Farriers Dictionary. | 
they fell out five days after the ides of the month; the ſame as Panathe- To Qui'ver, verb ad. [incert. etymology] 1. To quake, to play 
_ . 3 : with a tremulous motion. 2. To ſhiver or ſhake with cold, fear, &c. 
Quixqur Na, the jeſuits-bark or powder, a kind of bark brought Quiver [cocen, Sax. This word ſeems corrupted from corvrir, Fr. 
from Peru in America, accounted a good temedy in agues or fevers. See or from cover. T e a caſe for arrows. h | 
Corr. |  _ .__ Qu1'veREb, adj. [of guiver] 1. Furniſhed with a quiver. 2. Sheath- 
 Quixsey, fab, [corrupted from /quinancy ; quinantia, Lat. eſquenan- ed as in a quiver. 
te, Fr. of zwayyn, Gr.] a diſtemper that affects the throat, an inflam- To 3 verb neut. [a low word] to move as the embryo does in 
mation there that ſometimes produces ſuffocation. the womb, to move as the heart does in throbbing. 

VINT, /ubſt. Fr. 1. A ſet of five. 2. [At the game called piquerJa Quvo jure [i. e. by what right] a writ that lies for him who has 
quence of five cards of the ſame colour. | land, wherein another challenges common for paſture time out of mind. 
Qui NTAIN, bl. Fr. t. A poſt with a turning top. See Quixxix. Quo WARRANTO, a writ which lies againſt b 
5 An ancient cuſtom, a poſt driven into the ground with a buckler fixed chiſe or liberty againſt the king; as, to have waif, tray, fair-market, 
wh for the performance of ſome military exerciſes on horſeback, with court-baron, leet, or ſuch Hike, without a good title. | 
. throwing of darts, breaking of lances, &c. He who breaks moſt Qvuop LIBE, Lat. E. e. any thing, what you pleaſe] a quibble or 
ps, and ſhews moſt activity, wins the prize; alſo a right which the quirk, a nice point, a ſubtilty. | | 
ad had to oblige all the millers, watermen, and other young people QuopiizeTaA'Rlan, /ub/t. [of guodlibet, Lat.] one who talks or diſ- 
r to come before his caſtle, once every third year, and break putes upon any ſubject; alſo one who follows the dictates of his own 
everal lances or poles againſt a poſt or wooden man, for his diverſion. fancy. | : | | 

QurirTar [d. d. cental, of centum, Lat. an hundred] an hundred QuvopLtse'Ticat, Zueſtions, or QuopLineTs [in the univerſity 
pound weight. | | ſchools] theſes or problems not reſtrained to a particular ſubject, an- 
8 SCENCE [quinta effentia, Lat. i. e. the fifth eſſence] 1. A ciently propoſed to be debated for curiofity and entertainment. 
bod ing. And re the heavens to be a guinteſcence or fifth ſort of Quolr, i. [coeffe, Fr.] 1. Any cap which covers the head. See 
of y diſtin@ from all theſe. Watts. 2. The pureſt ſubſtance drawn out Coir. 2. The cap of a judge or ferjeant at law. 
bee! = body; a medicine made of the moſt efficacious active par- To Quolr, verb act. [coeffer, Fr.] to cap, to dreſs with a head - dreſs. 
chief fo its ingredients, ſeparated from all faces or dregs; the ſpirit, Addi/on. | | 
i ER, or 2 of any thing; the extract of any thing containing al! QY off UAE, act. [cooffure, Fr.] head-dreſs. Addiſon. 

ene mY mall quantity. FS | Quo11, a ſtir or tumult. See Coll. 
> og ENTIAL (of guinteſcence] conſiſting of quinteſſence, per- = Quoit, [koller, Teut. a collar] a round of a cable when the turns are 

8, o a quinteſſence, laid one upon another, or a rope or cable laid up round, one turn over 
Auris lin aſtrology] an aſpect of the planets, when they are 72 another, io that tliey may run out free and ſmooth without kenks, i. 6. 
nar diſtant from one another, h without twiſtings or doublings. | 5 
came 3 [Minſhew deduces it from guintus Lat. and calls it a To Quor. [with ſailors] to lay the turns of a rope in rounds or cir- 
dale, Fa rated every fifth year; palus guintanus, Lat. Ainſworth. quin- cles. | . 

N an upright poſt, on the top of which a croſs poſt turned upon a Quo [cunens, Lat. coin, Fr.] 1. A modes for faſtening great guns to 

4 0 * of the croſs poſt was a broad board, and at the other a the ſhip's ſides. 2. An inſtrument for railing warlike engines. info 
and paſs b g ; the play was to ride againſt the broad end with a lance, worth. z. A ſtone, Se. in the corner of buildings. 
tho back. * before the ſand-bag coming round ſhould firike the tilter ow & Caxtich Quoins, ſhort — quoins to be put between caſks: 
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QUO 
Qvoir [of coete, Du.] 1. A round iron for play, ſomething thrown to 
a great diſtance to a certain point. He plays at guoits well. Shakeſpeare. 
2. The diſcus of the ancients is ſometimes called in Engliſh guoit, but 
improperly : the game of quoits is a game of ſkill: the diſcus was only 
a bia of ſtrength, as among us to throw the hammer or put the 
ne. 


them. 6 5 
Quo'xDam, Lat. that has been formerly; a ludicrous word. My 
guondam barber, but his worſhip now. Dryden. 

Qvuook ; obſolete ; pret. of quake. Spenſer, | 

Quo'xuM, Lat. [i. e, of whom] a word frequently uſed in the com- 
miſſions of the juſtices of the peace, as where a — is directed to 
five or ſeven perſons, or to any three of them, among whom, B. C. and 
D. E. are to be two; there B. C. and D. E. are ſaid to be of the guo- 
rum; becauſe the reſt cannot proceed without them. And thence a ju/- 


tice of the peace and guorum is one without whom the reſt of the juſtices 


cannot act in ſome caſes. | 


To Quorr, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to play at quoits, to throw 


Qbo'Ta [quota pars, Lat.] a contribution 

aſſigned to each. Pg : 
QuoTa'TION [of guore] 1. A citation, the act of 0 

ſage of an author adduced as evidence or illuftration. Woting. 2. Pai 
To Quore [coter, guoter, Fr.] to cite, alledge, or bring 

or paſſage by way of authority or illuſtration. S in an author 
vor ER, gh [of 9, ey that þ men or cites, | 
Worn, verb imperfect. [This is only part. of | 

wine in — _ 1 a uſed la e 3 90 « 

uſes it irregularly in the ſecond perſon] guorh I, ſay 1 7 

he, ſays he, or ſaid he. | ee 5 . or fad 1. 
Qvorr'pbiAx, adj, [quotidianus, Lat.] that is every da 
QuoT1D1an, 426%. ebris quotidiana, Lat. Ii 

which returns — 4 : ] 2 quotidian fever, a fever 


Quo'TIENT, fbf. [quotiens, Lat. how or as often; in arithmetic 


number that indicates how many times a diviſor is contained: ] the 
. ntain 4 
vidend. ed in the di. 


* ' 
a ſhare or Proportion 8 


ney 
quoth 


RAC 


letter of the alphabet; P g, Greek, the 15th, 7, Hebrew, the 
20th, is called /itera canina, or the dog's letter, becauſe of its 
ſound, ſomething like the noiſe a dog makes when he ſnarls : 
it has one conſtant ſound in Englith, as reaſon, roſe, ray, 
rind, murther : in words derived from the Greek, it is followed by an 
h, as rhapſrdy, diarrhea: r 18 never mute, unleſs the ſecond ; r may be 
accounted mute where two rr's are uſed ; as myrrh. | 

R, in phyſicians bills, ſtands for recipe, and ſignifies take. * 

R, frequently ſtand for Rex, king, and Regina, queen, or Regie, of 
the royal, as R. S. Regie Societatis, Lat. 9 

R [with the ancients] was a numerical let'er, and ſignified 80. 

R, with a daſh at the top, ſtood for 80000. | 

To RaBa'TE, verb neut. [rabatre, Fr.] 1. To deſcend or come lower. 
2. [With falconers] a hawk is ſaid ſo to do, when, by the motion of the 

bearer's hand, ſhe recovers the fiſt. : 

Ra'szzT, or RA BBIT [Minſhew derives it of N27, Heb. multiplied, 
becauſe of their great increaſe; but Skinner, of rapidus, Lat. on account 
of their agility and ſwiftneſs, robbe, robbekin, Du.] a coney, a furry 
animal that lives on plants, and burrows in the ground. : 

 Ra'ner, b. [from the verb] a joint made by paring two pieces 
ſo that they may wrap over one another. Maxon. 

Razser [of a ſhip's keel] the hollow of it. ? 

To RaBBET [with carpenters, &c.] to make channels in boards, to 
pare them down ſo as to fit each other. . | 

Ra'sBETING [with ſhipwrights] is the letting in of the planks to the 
ſhip's keel, it being hallowed away, that the planks may join the better 
and ciofer, | mA 

Ra'ss1, or RA“BBIX 125 Heb. from rab, maſter, prefect] a doctor 
or teacher of the Jewiſh law. | g : 

RaBB1'NIiCAL, adj. [of rabbi] pertaining to the rabbies. . 

Ra BBINIST [of rabbi] one well verſed in the writings, or doctrines 
and opinions of the rabbins. N 5 1 

Ra'aBLE [of rabula, Lat. a brawler, rabulor, L. Lat.] a tumultuous 
crowd, an aſſembly of the mob, or the lowelt of the people. | 

| R&'BBLEMENT | of rabble] crowd, mob, tumultuous aſſembly of mean 
people. | | 
RaBpo1'DEs [gxbgoudng, Gr.] See RHABDOIDE®, 

 Razpo'Locy. See RHABDOLOGY, 

Ra'BpomMancy. See RHABDOMANCY. | 

Ra“ ib, adj. [rapidus, Lat.] herce, furious, . LP 

Ra'vixer [in gunnery] the ſmalleſt piece of ordnance but one, be- 
ing an inch and an halt diameter at the bore, five teet and an half long, 
requiring a charge of {ix ounces of powder, and weighing three huudred 


pounds. | 
 Ramio'siry [of rabigfitas, Lat.] ravenouſneſs, furiouſneſs, outra- 


giouſneſs. 

Ra'ca, or Racia ND, Syr. of p', empty] a word of contempt 
for a vain empty fellow. Buxtorf ſays, it is in frequent ule in the l. 
mudic writers, & ape cum malitid conviti, i. e. and often with deſign to 
convey a malicious kind of reproach. Sec Math. c. 5. v. 22, 

Raccov'kct [in heraldry] ſignifies the ſame as coupee, i. e. cut off, 
or ſhortened, denoting a croſs, or other ordinary, that does not extend 
to the edges of the eſcutcheon, as they do, when named without ſuch 
diſtinction. | | 

Race [razxza, It. raca, Sp. of radix, Lat. a root] 1. Lineage, or ge- 
neration, proceeding from father to ſon, family deſcending, 2. A family 
aicending. 3. A generation, a collective family. 4. A particular 
breed. la the races of mankind and families of the world. Locke. 
Race of ginger, [rays de gengibre, Sp.) a pri or root of ginger ; this 1s 
more properly written raze, which fee. 6. A particular ſtrength or 
taſte of wine. 7. The courſe or running of perſons on foot, or on horſe- 
back, ſtriving who ſhall get to the goal before the other. 8. Courſe 
on the feet. 9. Progreſs, courſe in general. My race of glory run and 
race of ſhame. Milton. 10, Train, proceſs. The race of this war fell 
upon the loſs of Urbin. Bacon. ; 

Ra'cs-nogse [of race and horſe] a horſe bred to run for prizes. 

Racema'TiON [from racemus, Lat. branch] act of gathering of grapes; 
alſo a cluſter like that of grapes. 

RacemirreRroVs, adj. [racemifer, of racemus, and fero, Lat. to bear] 
bearing clalters. | 


1. Roman, R r, Italie, Rr, old Engliſh, n, Sax. is the 17th | 


clouds before the wind. 


- tennis-courts. 


RacEMO'sE, adj, [racemoſus, Lat.] full of cluſters. 
Ra'cer [of race] one that runs or contends in ſpeed. 


thief. 

_ Racui'Tz, or Racu!'x1 [of gaxis, Gr. the ſpine] muſcles belong. 
ing to the back, ſo named by foreign anatomiſts, and are probably the 
{ame that are called by others, ſemi ſpinati, | 

Ra'cniTx1 Myſculi, Lat. [of gag, Gr. the ſpine of the back] muſ- 
cles belonging to the back. 

Raleixkss [of racy] the quality of being racy. 

Rack [racke, Du. from racken, to ſtretch] 1. A torturing machine, 
to force confeſſion from a ſuppoſed offender, and alſo a capital puniſh- 
ment. 2. Torture, extreme pain. 3. Any inftrument by which exter- 
lion is performed. Wilkins, 4. Adiftaff, commonly a portable diſaf, 
from which they ſpin by twiſting a ball. 

The filters turn the wheel, . 

Empty the woolly rack and fill the reel. Dryden. 
5. [racke, Du. a track] the clouds as they are driven by the wind. The 
winds in the upper region which move the clouds, above which we call 
the rack, and are not perceived below. Bacon. 6. A grate in general, 
7. A wooden frame in a table, &c. to hold hay or fodder for cattle, 
8. A frame to put bottles in. | „ | 

Rack 9 Mutton [hnacca, Sax. the hind head, racca, Iſlandic, hinges 
or joints] a neck or ſcrag of mutton cut for the table. This is more 
commonly called /crag. | | 

Rack, for Ax RAC, a ſpirituous liquor. See AxRAck. | 

To RACK, verb act. Cracken, * 1. To put offenders to the torture 
of the rack, to extort a confeſſion. You will not rack an innocent old 
man. Dryden and Lee. 2. To torment, to harraſs in general. Vaunt- 
ing aloud, but ra with deep deſpair. Milton. 3. To harraſs by 
exaction or extortion, 4. To ſcrew, to force to performance. 5. To 
ſtretch to extend. : | ET 
Jo Rack Wines, Beer, &c. [of pecan, Sax. to cure] to draw them off 
from the lees, to decant, to defecate them. 

To Rack, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to ſtream or be driven as 


Ra'ckeT. 1. An irregular clattering noiſe : it alludes to the noiſe of 
the balls in tennis courts. 2. Confuſed talk, a ſtir, a diſturbance, an 
hurly-burly ; in burleſque language. This alſo alludes to the noiſe in 
f 3. [ Raguette, Fr.] an inſtrument to ſtrike the ball wich 
at tennis play. | : 

Race Pace [in horſemanſhip] a pace in which a horſe neither 
trots nor ambles, but is between both ; this pace is much the ſame an an 
amble, only that it is a ſwifter time and ſhorter tread ; and tho' it does 
not rid ſo much ground, yet it is ſomething eaſier. Farrier's Die- 
tionary. a 
Rackoo'x, a New-England animal, ſomething like a badger, ha- 
ing a tail like a fox, being clothed with a thick and deep furt: it ſleeps 
in the day-time in a hollow tree, and goes out at nights, when the moon 
thines, to feed on the ſea- ſide, where it is hunted by dogs. 


Ra"cxrENT, ſubft, [of rack and rent] rent ſtretched to the uttermolt. 


Ruined by rackrents. Swift. 
RA'CKRENTER [of rack and renter] one who pays the utmoſt rent. 
Ra'cy, adj. [ſpoken of wine, perhaps from rayz, Sp. a root] {irons 

rg taſting of the ſoil ; alſo that mb by age loſt its luſcious qua- 

ty, 
Rap, obſolete pret. of To Re ap. : l 
Rap [nad, ned, node, Sax.] differ only in dialect, and ſignify ww 
ſel; as Conrad, powerful, or ſkilful in counſel ; Ethelred, a noble cou 

ſelor ; Rodbert, eminent for counſel ; Eubulus and Thra/ybulus have A. 

molt the ſame ſenſe. Gib/on's Camden. alls 
Ra"vDLINGs [in architecture] the bowings in or copings of wall. 
Ra"Dpock, or Ru'vpock, a bird. Shakeſpeare. | 
Ravi Muſculi [in anatomy] muſcles belonging to the radius: two 
Ravimus Externus, or Rapigus Internus Talin anatomiſts a 

muſcles of the wriſt; one of which ſerves to bend it, and the other 
ſtretch it Out. k h le or- 
Ra'pial Curves [in geometry] curves of the ſpiral kind, * a 
inates do all terminate 1n the centre of the including circle, and #P 
like ſo many radii of that circle. 


Ra chr [in law] a fine or redemption, paid for the redemption of a + 


Ra'v1anci 


RAG 
Ra/DIANCE, or Ra'viaxcy [of radars, Lat.] brightneſs, glittering, 
kli re.. | 

or ſp __ adj. (radians, Lat:] darting forth rays, glitteting, &c. 
| ay ſun- beams. A ſun of gold radiant upon the top. Bacon. 
1 pia TN ESS [Of radiant} glittering, luſtre, Wc. | | 

To RADIAT E, verb neut. | radiatum, ſup. of radio, Lat.] to ſhine, to 
farkle, to ſend forth rays. | 
b RapiaTE Flower {in botany] a flower whoſe leaves grow in the man- 
ew b Diſcous Flower [with floriſts] is that which has its diſk en- 

mpalſed with a ray, As in the ſun-flower. . 
wy Nba TE [radiatus, Lat.] having rays or beams, adorned with rays. 
The radiated head of the phanix. Addiſon. | 

Corona RADbIATA, . e. the radiated crown; thus on a medal of Au- 
ouſtus, © He wears on his head the corona radiati, a type of his di- 
vinity. And Virgil gives the ſame kind of crown to Latinus : 

Cui tempora circum | | 
Aurati bis ſex radii. Eneid. 1. 12. , 

The ſame crown was alſo a repreſentation of the ſun, as is ſeen on 
the figures of - Apollo, on the next reverſe. Addiſon on medals; See 
rie Point [in optics] is that point from whence the rays of 
light iſſue, or are darted out. | | i os 

R:p1a/TION, Fr. [radiatio, Lat.] 1. The act of darting or caſting forth 
rays or beams of light, beamy luttre. 2. Emiſſion from a centre every 


"RipixTION of the Animal Spirits, the manner of the motion of the 
animal ſpirits, on a ſuppoſition, that they are diffuſed from the brain to- 
wards all the parts of the body, through the little canals of the nerves, as 
oht from a lucid body. 3 

Place of RADIATION, is that ſpace in a tranſparent body, or medium, 
tirough which a viſible body radiates. | 

RA DIC AL, Fr. [radicale, It. of radicalis, of radix, Lat. root] 1. Per- 
taining to the root, primitive, original. 2. In-bred, implanted by na- 


ture. 3. Serving to origination, that which is the root or ſource whence | 


any thing ariſes. ; | TID 
Ravical Moiſture [with phyſicians] a ſuppoſed fundamental juice 
of the body, ſaid to nouriſh and preſerve the natural heat, as oil does a 
lamp. | 

TAs Queſtion [in aſtrology] one that is propoſed, when the 
lord of the aſcendant, and lord ot the hour are of one nature and tri- 
licity, | | 
K Sign [with algebraiſts] the ſign or character of the root 
of a quantity, as (V) is the fign or character which expreſſes the 
r00t. | 5 | 


2. The quality of being radical. 


root. | | 
To Ra'picaTE, verb act. [radicare, It. and Lat. of radix, Lat. root] 
to root, to plant deeply and firmly. 


Ra'DICATED, part. pafſ. [of radicate, radicato, It. of radicatus, Lat.) 
rooted, 7 


Ravica'rION, Fr. the action whereby plants take root, or ſhoot out 
roots, the act of fixing deep. | | 


Lat, root] that-part of the ſeed of a plant, which, upon vegetation, be- 
comes its root. Q incy. | 
Rapico'st, agj. [radicoſus, Lat.] having great, or many roots. 
1 Lat. [with botaniſts) a radiſh; alſo the herb ſoap- 
weed, 
Rapio'se, adj. [radio/us, Lat.] that hath many beams or rays. 
Ra'visn [hædic, Sax. radis, raifort, rave, Fr. raphanus, Lat.] an 
edible root Ewe | 
Rabius, Lat. 1. A ray or beam of the ſun, &c. 2. [In anatomy] 
the upper and leſſer bone of the arm, which accompanies the ulna from 
the elbow to the wriſt, 3. The larger bone of the legs. 4. [In geo- 
metry] the ſemi-diameter of a circle, or a right line drawn from the cen- 
eto the circumference. 5. [In optics] a ſtraight line full of light, or 
at illumination made by a right line. 6. [ln mechanics] a ſpoke or fel- 
bw of a wheel, becauſe they iſſue like rays from the centre of it. 
Rab-xxichrs, certain ſervitors, who held their lands by ſerving their 
lud on horſeback. Sce Rop-«NnIiGHTs. | 5 5 
| RaDIO'METER [of radius, Lat. and wrgor, Gr. meaſure] a mathema- 
tical inſtrument called a Jacob's ſtaff. m7 
A DIX, Lat. the root of a tree or plant. 
abix [in anatomy] the ſole of the foot. | | 
ADIX = grammar] a primitive original word, from whence others 
ue derived. | 
Ras of a Cart, the rails on the top of it. | LEES. 
Jo Rare, verb a8. to ſweep, to huddle, to take haſtily without 
diſtinction. Careau. 
To Ra'rFLE, verb neut. [raffier, Fr. to ſnatch] to caſt dice for a 
prize, for which every one lays down a ſtake or proportional part of the 
ralue of the thing raffled for. 1 


RapeLy, fubſt. [rafle, Fr.] a ſpecies of game or lottery, in which 
many ſtake 


uon of a chance to gain it. 
rk Net, a ſort of fiſhing net. 


A'FFLING [of raffle] a play with three dice, wherein he that throws 
5 pair, or pair- royal, wins. See RAFFLE. g | 


bay: Ar, /abft. [probably from ratis, Lat.] a float or frame made by 
us pieces of timber croſs each other. | 


APT, : ; 
PALE a: paſſ. of to eue or raff. Spenſer. 


[nzpren, Sax. ] a piece of timber for building, che ſecon- 
Gary timbers that are let into the great beam of a houſe. bf | 
n adj. [of rafter) built with rafters. No rafter'd roofs 
2ance and tabor ſound. Pope. 

ond the 10 Pzcins [in arch*:ure] ſtones and bricks ſticking out be- 
4 dr, e che edges being ſcraped off) in the corners of any 
e Leads, Su. nhacode, Sax. torn G A 

du. | DE, d ca x, r.] 1. tatter, an old 
ny, 1 cloth torn from the reſt, 2. Any thing rent and tattered, worn 
| rdof your?” A fragment of dreſs. 4. [Hunting term] a company or 


Mt ra, — colts. 9 ſmalleſt denomination wi coin . E. I have 


eee ſin a ſhip] iron pins full of jags or barks on each 


Rapica'LiTY, or Ra'picaLNEss [of radicalis, Lat.] 1. Origination, 


| language. 
Ra'DiCALLY, adv. [of radical] originally, primitively, from the 


Ra'vicls, or Rabicu'LE, ſub. [radicule, Fr, radicula, from radix, 


a {mall part of the value of ſome ſingle thing, in conſidera- 


RAI 

| Racanv'rrin [from rag] a ſorry, raſcally, or ragged fellow. 
e. | . 

To Race, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.; enrager, Fr.] 1. To be ex- 
tremely angry, mad, or furious. Why do the heathen rage. P/alms. 
2. To exerciſe fury, to ravage. 3. To act with miſchievous vehe- 
mence or impetuoſity. A 

Race, Fr. [rabies, Lat.] 1. Madneſs, fury, violent anger. 2. Ve- 
hemence of any thing painful. | 

Ra"crervr., adj. [of rage and full] furious, violent. 

Rab, adj. [of rag; hnacod, Sax.) 1. Torn, tattered. 2. 
thed in rags. 3. Uneven, conſiſting of parts almoſt diſunited. 4. 
Rugged, rough, not ſmooth. 


Racced Hawk [in falconry] a hawk whoſe feathers are broken. 


Ra"cctpness [of ragged] ſtate of being dreſſed in rags and tat- 


ters. a 


RN &i x, ady. [of raging] with vehement fury. 
. Ra'o-man, ſub. [of rag and man] 1. One who deals in rags. 2. 


% 


A ſtatute appointed by king Edward III. for hearing and determining all 


complaints done five years before. 


Ra'cor [with horſemen} a horſe that has ſhort legs, a broad croup, 
and a ſtrong thick body; and is different from a conſat, in that the latter 
has more ſhoulders and a thicker neck. | | | 

Ra"cuLtD, or Ra'ccuLeDd [in heraldry] as a croſs raguled, may be 
beſt vnderſtood, by calling it two ragged ſtaffs in a croſs. i 


RaOο“, or Racou't [ragout, Fr. q. rare guſt] a high ſeaſoned diſh 
of meat; a ſauce or ſeaſoning to whet the appetite. 


Ra- NE, /ub/?, [of rag and fone] 1. A ſtone ſo named from its 


breaking in a ragged, uncertain, irregular manner. Woodward. 2. 


The ſtone with which they fmooth the edge of a tool that is new ground 
and left ragged. | a 


Rac Wort, an herb. 5 5 

Ra'ja, a term uſed by the Indians for a fort of idolatrous princes, the 
remains of thoſe who ruled there before the conqueſt of the moguls. 

To Rail, verb act. 1. To incloſe with rails. 2. To range in a line. 
All railed in ropes, like a team of horſes in a cart. Bacon. 


To Rail, verb neut. [of railler, Fr. rallen, Du.] to ſcold, to uſe raſh 


opprobrious words in ſpeaking to or mentioning a perſon. Railing ac- 
cuſation. 2 Peter. | | 

Rall [of nzz1, Sax.) 1, A ſort of wild bird, ſo called becauſe its 
feathers hang looſe about its neck. 2. [næzle, Sax. ] this word is pre- 
ſerved only in »7ght-rail, a ſort of ſhort linen cloak worn by women, a 
woman's upper garment 3. ſriegel, Ger.] a croſs beam fixed at the 


ends in two upright poſts. 4. A ſeries of polts connected with beams, 


by which any thing is incloſed. _ 
Ra!'LER [of rail] one who rails, inſults, or defames 


RarLlEery [of raillerie, Fr.] light ſatire. 

Rar'iine, ſcolding, harſh, opprobrious language. ie 

Ra1Ls, plur. of rail, which tee [of riegol, Teut.] a wooden fence, 
incloſing a place. . 5 

Rail MENT, for ARRAIMENT {from array of arrayer, Fr.] garments, 
veſtments, dreſs: a word now litile uſed, except in poetry. 


Rain nen, of peman, Sax. prob. of gang, a drop, of gan, Gr. to 


drop, regn, Su. and Du.] a vapour drawn by the ſun, and talling to the 
earth in drops from the clouds. Razz, is water, by the heat of the ſun 
divided into very ſmall parts, aſcending in the air, till encountering the 
cold it be condenſed into clouds, and deſcends in drops. R 


ay. 
To Rain, verb neat. [nenian, Sax. regna, Su. regenen, Du.) 1. To 


fall in drops from the clouds. 2. To fall as rain. And the heart is 


aſtoniſhed at the raining of it. Eccigſiaſticus. z. It rains; imperſonally ; 
the water falls from the clouds, | | | 


To Ralx, verb act. to pour down as rain. | | 

Rarnzow [nenboga, Sax.] a bow of divers colours, repreſented in a 
watry cloud, conſiſting of innumerable drops, each drop being like a 
globe of glaſs filled with water, This ra:nbow.never appears but where 
It rains in the ſun-ſhine, and may be made artificially, by ſpouting up 
water, which may break aloft and {catter into drops and fall down like 
rain : for the ſun ſhining upon theſe drops, certainly cauſes the bow to 
appear to a ſpectator ſtanding in a true poſition to the rain and fun. This 
bow is made by refraction of the ſun's light in drops of falling rain. 
Newton. | | | 

RaixBow [in hieroglyphics] a ſign of God's covenant of peace with 
men; and accordingly, in the 4p:ca/ig/e, we find a rainbow encompaſt 


the throne, c. 4. v. 3. and, for the tame reaſon, the angel who appears 


[c. 10] had a rainbow on his head, See RaviaTED, and CoRoxna Ra- 


DIAT A. 


Lunar Ra ix BOw, the appearance of a bow, made by the refraction o 
the moon's rays, in the drops of rain in the night time. | 

Marine Ralx Bow, a phznomenon, ſometimes ſeen in a much agitated 
ſea, when the wind ſweeping part of the tops of the waves, carries them 
aloft; ſo that they are refracted by the rays of the ſun falling on them 
and paint the colours of the bow. | 

Rai'n-veER [nhanap, Sax. raniger, Lat.] a ſort of ſtag in Muſcovy 
and the northern countries, with laige horns, that draws fledges over the 
inow. 3 . 

Ra'tniness [from rainy; henigner, Sax. ] aptneſs to rain, rainy 
quality, the ſtate of being ſhowery. I 

Tra& of Rains [among ſailors] ſo named, becauſe they are almoſt 
conſtant rains and continual calms, thunder and lightning very violent- 
ly; and when the winds blow they are only uncertain guſts, which 
ſhift about all round the compaſs: by which means = are ſometimes 
detained there a long time, and make but little way. It is that tract of 
the ſea to the northward of the equator, between four and ten degrees 
of latitude, and lying between the meridian of Cape de Verde, and that 
of the eaſtermoſt iſlands of the ſame name. : 

Rai'ny, adj. [of rain; hemg, Sax.] moiſt or wet with rain; ſhow- 
ery. 
0 Rails, verb act. [apupan, Sax. reiſer, Dan,] 1. To lift up, to 
ſet higher, to heave. 2. To ſet upright; as, to raiſe a maſt. 3. To 
erect, build up. And raiſe thereon a heap of ſtones, Je. 4. To 
exalt to a ſtate more illuſtrious. 5. To increaſe, to enlarge, to amplify. 
6. To increaſe in current value. 7. To augment, to advance, to pro- 
mote. Raiſed to great titles. Clarendon, 8. 'T'o elevate, to exalt in 

neral. 9. To excite, to put in action. He rai/eth the ſtormy wind. 

/alms. 10. To excite to tumult or war, to ſtir up. Rai/ing up the 


people 


by opprobrious 1 
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ople. At. 11. To rouſe, to ſtir up. Raiſed out of their ſleep. 
Fab 12. To give beginning to; as, he was the firſt that rai/ed his 

mily. 13. To bring into being. To raiſe another world. Milton. 

14. To call into view from the ſtate of py ſpirits. 3 the 

underſtanding rai/es to itſelf. Locke. 15. To bring from life to death. 
It is ſown in diſhonour, it is rai/ed in glory. Corinthians. 16. To occa- 
fion, to begin. Rai/e not a falſe report, Exodus. 17. To ſet up, to 
utter loudly. They raiſe a cry. Dryden. 18. To levy or gather, to 
collect, to obtain a certain ſam. 19. To aſſemble, to levy. Raiſed in- 
ceſſant armies. Milton. 20. To give riſe to. 21. To raiſe paſte; to 
form paſte into pies without a diſh. 

To Rarst a Hor/e [in horſemanſhip] is to make him work at curvets, 
capriols, peſades, c. alſo to place his head right, and make him car- 
_ ry wel dring him from carrying low, or arming himſelf. 

1 Mae a Siege [military term] is to give over the attack of a 


place, and to quit the works thrown up againſt it, and the poſts taken 


about it. 

To Razz @ Plan [of a 8 is to meaſure with cords and geo- 
metrical inſtruments, the length of the lines and capacity of the angles, 
in order to repreſent it in ſmall upon papers; ſo as to know the advan- 
tages and diſadvantages of it. | 
8 part. paſſ. and pret. of Ralsk [of ajupen, Sax. ] lifted 
up, &c. | | 

arms of rai/e] 1. He that raiſes. 2. [In carpentry] a board ſet 
on edge, under the fore ſide of a ſtep or ſtair. | | 

Ra1'sInG Pieces [in r are pieces that lie under the beams, 
In brick or timber, by the ſide of the houſe. | 
 Ratr'sin, Fr. [racemus, Lat.] the fruit of the vine, ſuffered to remain 
on the tree till perfectly ripened, and then dried either by the ſun or the 
heat of an oven. Grapes of every kind preſerved in this manner are 
called raiſins, but thoſe dried in the ſun are ſweeter and pleaſanter than 
thoſe dried in ovens. They are called jar raifins, from their being im- 


rted in earthen jars. The finelt are the fruit of the vitis Damaſcena. | 
| | the ground; alſo the ſtick of a gun, with which the charge is forced 


il, | 
Rast, or Re'sTY, adj. [re/tif, Fr. ſpoken of horſes] a term uſed of 
| _ as will ſtand till, and will not go either backward or forwards. See 
Rxsrir. | 
Rafik, or Ra'riNG, the laying of hemp, flax, timber, &c. when 
green, ina pond or running water, to ſeaſon them for ule. | 
Ras [nace, Sax, raka, Su.] 1. An inſtrument of huſbandry, with 
teeth, with which the ground is divided and ſmoothed, or light bodies 
athered up. 2. [ Racaille, Fr. the low rabble, or rekel, Du. a worth- 
2 cur dog] a looſe, wild, gay, thoughtleſs fellow, one addicted to 


pleaſures. 


© Rake {of a ſhip) is ſo much of her hull as hangs over both ends of | 


her keel. | Lt 

To Rax, verb ad. [raks, Su. rarckelen, Du.] 1. To gather with a 
rake. 2. Toclear with a rake. 3. To draw together by violence. 4. 
To ſearch with vehement diligence, to ſcour. The ſtateſman rakes the 
town to find a plot. Swift. 5. To harp together and cover. Tis the 
fire ra#d up that has the heat. Sucking. | 

To Rake, verb neut. 1. To ſearch, ro grope. It has always an idea 
of coarſeneſs or noiſomneſs. 2. To paſs with violence. And raking 
chaſe guns through our ſterns they ſend. Dryden. 

RaxEe” [with falconers] a hawk that flies out too far from the fowl. 

Ra'kEHELL, or Ra'kESHAME [prob. of Ny, Heb. with the addition 
of the words, hell and ame. The etymology of this word is doubtful : 
as it is now written, it is apparently derived from rake and hell, and may 
aptly repreſent a wretch, whoſe life is paſſed in places of lewdneſs and 
wickedneſs. Skinner derives it from racaille, Fr. the rabble ; Junius, 
from rekel, Du. a mongrel dog] a profligate perſon, a debauchee, a 
baſe raſcally fellow. See Rake. 

RA'KEHELLY, adj. [of rakehe!!] wild, debauched, looſe. A rake- 
Bell) prank. Tohn/on. | 5 
RA KER [of rake] one who rakes or is employed in cleanſing the 
| ſtreets. 

Ra'x1xc Table [in architecture] a member hollowed in the ſquare of 
a pedeſtal, or elſewhere. | 

Ra k isn, adj. [of try profligate, debauched, looſe. 

Ra'x15hness [of raki/p] profligateneſs, Sc. 93 

RA“LLERY [raillere, Fr.] merry, drolling, or play ing on a perſon in 
words, jeering, jeſting, a cloſe jibe, See RaIL ER. 

To RA'LLY, verb neut. [railler, Fr.] 1. To play and droll upon, to 
banter and jeſt, to exerciſe ſatirical merriment. 2. To come together 
in a hurry. 3. To come again into order. 

To Ra'LLY, verb ad. [railler, Fr.] 1. To gather together diſperſed 
troops, to put diſordered forces into order. 2. [ Railier, Fr.] to treat 
with ſatirical merriment, or with ſlight contempt. 

RAL L [razllerie, Fr.] a bantering, jeering, Cc. alſo a chiding ; in 
low language. 

Ra'LLy, or Ra'tLLYing [ralliment, of railler, Fr.] act of aſſembling 
or gathering together ſcattered troops. | 

Ram nam, Sax. ram, Du.] 1. A male ſheep ; in ſome provinces 
called a tupe. 2. An inſtrument with an iron head, antiently uſed for 
battering walls. 

To Rau [prob. of pam, Sax. from puſhing with the head] 1. To 

force in by puſhing, thruſting, beating, be. 1's drive with violence as 
with a battering ram. Bacon. 2. To fill with any ching driven hard to- 
gether. To ram in clay. Mortimer. 

Ram's Head, an iron leaver to heave up great ſtones with. 

Rau's Head [in a ſhip] is a great block belonging to the fore and 
main halliards, and has in it three ſhivers, into which the halliards are 
put, and in a hole at the end the ties are reeved. 

Ra'MaDan, or as ſome pronounce Ra'Mazan, a ſort of Lent obſerved 
by the Mahometans, during which they faſt the whole day; but make a- 
mends by feaſting all night, and ſpend more in this month than in ſix 
others. | 

Reland tells us, that the molt celebrated faſt is that annual one, which 

laſts for the whole month Ramadan, aud is kept from the ſun-rifing to 
ſun-ſetting every day. But that when they are encamped or on a jour- 
ney, they may put off this monthly faſt to ſome other time. De Relig. 
Mahammed. p. 0g. He adds, that the Mahometans have ſome [idle] 
traditions ſuppoſed to have flowed originally from their prophet's mouth, 
with reference to this faſt, e. g. that for him who faſts sEVEX pars, are 
SEVEN ATIs of hell ſhut up, and the like, But it is no unuſual thing 
for prophets (whether zea/ or ſuppoſed) to have met with one and the ſame 
fate from their diſciples ; I mean to have a great deal more FATHERED 


t 


. or aſtray, to wander, to rove 1 


are called the ramifications of that artery. 


an alated leaf, as in the common female fern. 


uro THEM, than they ever intended to deliver. 
_ — | 
A'MAGE [ramo, It. of ramatus, having bo 
branch] branches of trees, &c, s Poughs, 
Ry nay cfg es [of ramus, Lat. the branch o 
that has been long among the boughs, or that h 
taken from the aviary ; and is ſo 5 alled in the , 7 
July, and Auguſt. J, June, 
on RED, oy * [q. d. reamlulo, Lat. rammelcn, D 
rove looſely in luſt, ramb, Su. to rove] to go t noe 
y l, 80 to and fro, up and down, 


Ra Mun E, ſub/t. {from the verb] roving, irregular excy f 
Ra f ramble; q. d. 1 
Fo... 3 MBLER [of ramble; q. d. reambulator, Lat.] a rover or 
RamBo'ort, ot Ru”, [at Cambridge, Qc.] a drink 
wine, ale, eggs, and ſugar, in the winter time; or ol wine, mil 
* roſe-water, in the ſummer time. : 

'MEKIN un, Fr.] toaſted b 

1 | I Feet r.] toaſted bread and cheeſe ; 2 wth 

RamiFica'Tion, Fr. [from ramus, Lat. branch; in botan: 
branches iſſuing out of larger ones, diyiſion into branch, i) fl 
* po of boughs and branches, ? 0 hs 

AMIFICATION [with anatomilts] the ſpreading of ſmall 
iſſue out from one large one: Thus the ſeveral . 
which the arterial blood is conveyed to all the outward parts of 


See Mauoue r 


of ramus, Lat, 2 
fa tree] a wild 


„or ig 


Wan. 


made gf 
k, fogar, 


» Which 
orta, by 
the body, 
RamiFicaTtions [in painting, &c.] figures reſembli 
branches, * 9 ing bougks a 
To Ra'miry, verb ad. [ramifer, Fr. of ramns, bran 
Lat. to make] to ſeparate into branches. 5 15 faci 
To Ra'miry, verb neut. to be parted into branches. 
Ra'misrT, a follower of Peter Ramus, a noted writer, 
Ra"MMER, an inſtrument for ramming or forcing ſtones or piles inte 


into it. 8 
Ra'mm1sn [of pam, Sax.] ſmelling rank like a ram or goat, 
Ra'wmisHNEss [of rammiſb] rankneſs of ſmel] like a goat, Cc. 

| RawmoLa'pt {in cookery] a fort of ſauce made of anchovies capers, 

parſly, cibbols, ſalt, pepper, &c. y 
Ramo'sz-Leaf [with botaniſts] is that which is farther divided from 


Ra'movs, adj. [ramus, Lat.] branchy, conſiſting of branches, Feign- 

* particles of air to be ſpringy and ramous. Newton, 
a uο,ẽð᷑j&Üuss [of ramous] fullneſs of boughs or branches. 

Rau [of rampant, Fr.] a hoidening, friſcing, jnmping, rude girl, 
To Rane, verb neut. [ramper, Fr. rampare, It. pempen, Sax.] 1, To 
jump about, to play gambols and wonton tricks. 2. To leap upon with 
violence, As a ramping and roaring lion. P/alms. 3. To climb as 3 
plant. Ramping upon trees, they mount up to a great height, Ray, 

Raur, qubſi. [from the verb] leap, ſpring. Vaulting variable ray, 
Shakeſpeare. | 

RaMPA'LLION, /ubf, a mean ſorry wretch ; obſolete, 

Ra'upancy [of rampant] prevalence, exuberance, Come to this 
height and rampancy of Vice. South. 
| Ra'meanT, Fr. [rampante, It.] 1. Friſky, wanton, 2. Exuberant, 
over-growing reſtraint. The growing rampant ſin of the times. South, 
3. {In heraldry] as a lion rampart, is when he ſtands ſo direQly up- 
right, that the crown of his head anſwers directly to the plants of his feet, 
on which he ſtands in a perpendicular line, and not by placing the lf 
foot in the dexter corner of the eſcutcheon ; ſo that the difference be- 


tween a lion rampant, and a lion faliant, is, that a rampant ſtands up- | 


right, but the ſaliant ſtooping forwards, as making a ſally. 

RAU ART, RAP IER, or RAa'MPIRE [rampart, Fr.] 1. A large maſ- 
ſy bank of earth, raiſed about the body of a place to cover it from the 
great ſhot, and formed into baſtions, courtains, &c. 2. The platform 
of the wall behind the parapet. 3. The wall round fortified places. 

RamyakrT [in civil architecture] the ſpace left void between the wal 
of the city, and the next houſes. 1 5 

Raule, a tree which, through age, begins to decay at the top. 

Ra'mPions, /ub/t. Cana Tad a root uſed in fallads, 

To Ra'me1ks, to fortify a place with a rampart. 
 Ra'msoxs, the herb buckrams. PRs 

Ra'mus. 1. A branch or arm of a tree. 2. [In anatomy] any branch 
of the larger veſſels. | 55 | 

Rauus Anterior [in anatomy] a branch of the ſubcutaneous vein 
which paſſes under the bone of the arm, called ulna, to the little finger, 
and there joins a branch of the cephalica. 

Raus Poſterior [in anatomy] a branch of the ſubcutaneous vein af 
the arm running near the elbow. 

Rax, pret. of run; ſee To Run (pan, N are dy open 
or public theſt. A word ſtill uſed in theſe, and the like phraſes, he ſpent, 
made away with, confounded all that he could rap and ran, or rut. 

To Rave, verb at. [corrupted from wrench] to ſprain, to hüte 
Kh ale contortion. Emetics ranch and keen cathartics ſcout. 

arth. 

Ra'xceip, adj. [rancido, It. rancio, Sp. of rancidus, Lat.] that has 
contracted an ill ſmell by being kept cloſe, ſtrong ſcented. 3 

Ra"ncipness, or RAN c DIT Y. 1. Rancid, rancor. 2. Rancidita 
Lat.] rankneſs, ſtrong ſcent, as of old oil. 3 

RA“NcOo Os, adj. [of rancour] ſpiteful, malicious in the utm 
gree, full of grudge. | | Lat! 

Ra'ncour [ranceur, O. Fr. rancore, It. rencor, Sp. of rancor, Lat. 
ſtedfaſt grudge, ſpight, ſpleen, or inveterate hatred. _ oh 
, W ao es [of rancorous] a ſtanding grudge, ſpight, anime P 

n, Cc. 

RAR D, /ub/. rand, Du.] border, ſeam of a ſhoe. 1 and the 
n hoy Þ of Beef, a long flethy piece cut from between the flank an 

uttock. 

Ra'npon, /ubft. [rdndells, It. unadviſea?/, or renders. O. Fr. wo. 
tainty, or of randon, Fr.] want of aim, hazard, want of rule, roving 
tion. le of a piece 

Ranpon {with gunners] a ſhot made, when the muss Jefioned 0 
of ordnance is raiſed above the horizontal line, and is not de gn 
ſhoot directly forward. ap 

Rax Dou, ad. done by chance, roving without direktion. 1c wad 

Ra"iroxck Ring [of a gun] that which » next fore 
6. Ty 


R AN 


8 b a8. Cranger, Fr. ot, as Mr. Baxter, of rheng, Brit. 
To 1 To frogs or place in its rank and order, to draw 
* ale array. 2. To ramble, rove, or ſtray over. , 

von * os, verb neut. 1. To rove at large. 2. To be placed in or- 


| any 


der, ranobe, Fr.] 1. A row or rank, any thing placed in a line. 
Ree 2 e . A ramble or jaunt, pa ion. wandering. 4. 
Sky "excurſion. 5. Compals taken in by any thing excurſi ve or 
_ in order. 6. Step of a ladder. 7. A grate for a kitchen fire. 
2 8 unners] a path of a bullet, or the line it deſcribes from the 
n th of the piece to the point where it lodges. 8 | 
RA“ ED, part. of range [rang#e, Fr.) diſpoſed, placed in its rank or 
n rom range] 1. One that ranges, rover, robber. 2. A 
* wad yr bu 3. [Of a foreſt, &c.] a ſworn officer, whole 
w_ 0 is to walk daily through his charge to drive back the wild beaſts 
05 * purlieus or disforeſted places into the foreſt lands, and to pre- 
0 11 treſpaſſes done in his bailiwick, at the next foreſt court. 
unge in a ſhip] are two ieces of timber going acroſs, from ſide 
ide, one aloft on the Sen a little abaft the fore· maſt, and the 
pron in the beak-head, before the mouldings of the bowſprit. 85 
Ra/ncing [in military affairs] is the act of diſpoſing of troops in a 
condition proper for an engagement or for a maren. 
Ra'nole [with "I is when gravel is given to an hawk, to 
; a ſtomach. 
iy pt [with hunters] a ſtag with lofty horns, reſembling the 
| trees. ; 
hw Vena, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the frog-veins, certain veins 
under the tongue, | 
ROE ak [ rancido, ir rancio/o, Sp. of rancidus, Lat. rack, Teut.] 
1, Stinking, 1 ill, noiſome, rancid, 2. [Ranc, Sax.] ſhooting 
forth into too many branches and leaves, as plants do, laxuriant, ſtrong. 
Frmitful, bearing ſtrong plants. 4. High- taſted, ſtrong in quality. 
7. High- grown, rampant. As rank idolatry. Stelling fleet. 6. Grols, 
; e. 7. The iron of a plane is ſet rank, when its edge ſtands fo flat 
below the ſole of the plane, that in working it will take off a thick ſha- 
1 oxon. 
3 [rang, Fr. in military affairs] 1. The ſtraight line which 
the ſoldiers of a batallion or ſquadron make, as they ſtand fide by fide. 
2. Any range or row in general. 3. Range of ſubordination. 4. Claſs, 
order. 5. Due place allotted a thing ſuitable to its nature, quality, or 
merit; degree of dignity. 6. Dignity, high place. See ORDER. 
To Rank, 2 act. from the ſubſt. ranger, Fr.] 1. To place a- 
breaſt. 2, To range in any particular claſs. 3. To arrange methadi- 


es Raxx, verb neut. to be ranged, to be placed 

To Ra'NKLE, verb neut. [of rank] to feſter, to breed corruption, to 
de inflamed in body or mind. ; | 

R&'#KLY, adv. [from rank] coarſely, groſsly. ERS 

Ra'xkNess [pancneJTe, Sax.] the quality of having a frowzy, ſtrong, 
or noiſome ſmell ; alſo Iuxuriance or ſuperfluity of growth in plants. 

Ra'xx xy, uh. the ſhrewmouſe. Brown, 

To Ra'xsacx [ranſaka, Su. of nan, Sax. and (aka, Su. to ſearch for, 
to ſeize, randfage, Du.] 1. To rifle, to plunder, to pillage. 2. To 
earch narrowly. 3. To deflower or violate. | : 

Ra'nsom [rangon, Fr.] a ſum of money paid for redeeming of a cap- 
tive, or for the liberty ot a priſoner of war, or for the pardon of ſome 
notorious offender. | 

Ra'xs0m, or Repe'mPTION [in divinity] in the figurative uſe of the 
word, ſignifies any thing by which a deliverance is obtained ; and accord- 
ingly aredeemer, and dell werer, are frequently in ſcripture convertible terms. 
Thus Moſes is ſtiled aurgwrng, the redeemer of the Jews, Acts vii. 35. 
[See the original] as God by his hand redeemed Cor delivered] the Jews 
out of their Egyptian captivity. But when this term is applied to our 
deliverance by Ciig15T, we are expreſsly told that he gave Himſelf, his 
life [or foul] a ranſem for us.” 1 Tim. ii. 6. compared with Mark x. 
45. The lite (or ſoul} of Chriſt, in the preſent caſe, was that which 
anſwers to the price or ranſom laid down in the redemption of captives. 
And would the reader ſee what conſtruction our predeceſſors in the faith 
put upon this fact, he may compare theſe words of St. Ireneus, © the 

rd having redeemed [or ranſomed] us with his own blood, and ha- 
ving given his ou, for our souls, and his FLESH for our FLESH,” with 
that reply which he made to the Ebionites, © How could he be ſaid to 
have more than Solomon or Jonah, and to be Lord of David, who was of 
the SAME SUBSTANCE with them“? [meaning as to his sou; for the con- 
flantiality of Cyr 1sT's Body with ours was out of the queſtion.) IX EN. 
«dv. Herejes, Ed. Grabe, p. 393» 358. But Eunomius, in the fourth 
century, expreſſes himſelf in yet ſtronger terms; for when combatin 
that Cerinthianizing ſpirit, which began then to be in vogue, and al- 

. Cibed the ſufferings of Chri/? to his human nature, he ſays, Are ye 
not of all men the moſt pity able, who affirm a man to have ſuffered for 
men, and to % [i. e. not to a DIVINE PERSON, but to a mere man 
united to him] aſcribing your own redemption ? — So great a ſtreſs 

id theſe ancient writers lay on the D1viNs EXCELLENCE and DIGNITY 


of the per/on that ſuffered for us, agreeable to the author of the He- 


rews, Chap. i. ver. 1, 3. And ſo true it is, that tho? the idea of Equ1- 
VALENTS, Cc. is not eflential to the proper import of the words, offering, 
atonement, propitiaticn, and other ſacrificial terms; yet does it bo/f out 10 
View, in the preſent caſe, from the FacT 1TS$ELF compared with the 
meffable pxzEHEMINENCE and bioxirx of the Perſon concerned. So 
at we can not only ſay with the poet, 
Lum pro multis dabitur caput But alſo, 
LUR1S enim Decii, quam gui Servantur ab illis. 
Yee ATOXEMENT-MONEY, PROPITLATION, CERINTHIANS, and Nxsro- 
Mey me compared. Above all, fee Ix ax NATION, and Iren. p. 243, 
» 427, 
To Ra'xson, verb ad. [rangonner, Fr.] to pay a ranſom for, to re- 
Eem from captivity or puniſhment. 
Ra'x30mLEss [of ranſom] free from ranſom. 
0 Rav [ rhaps of randren, randen, Du. to rave] to rage, to rave, 
| one E 4 * or high ſounding language, without proportionable 
of thought. 
by ar, bf (from the verb] high ſounding language, unſupported 
7 Uignity of ſentiment, any thing of ſtyle that is overſtrained. 
ANT [in the drama] an extravagant flight of paſſion, over-ſhooting 
* in probability. 
Ne. an extravagant in flights of language, a raking fellow. 
. 4+ 


RAR 


Ra'vT1PoLE, /ub/. [with the vulgar] a rude or wild boy or girl. 
RanT1PoLE, adj. wild, rakiſh, roving. Congreve. 
To Ra'xTiPOLE, verb neut. to run about, to rove wildly. Arbuthnot, 
Ra"xuLa, Lat. 1. A little frog. 2. [With —_— a ſwelling 
under the tongue, which, like a ligament, hinders a child from ſucking 
or ſpeaking. Ranula is a ſoft ſwelling, poſſeſſing thoſe ſalivals under 
the tongue: It is made by congeſtion; and its progreſs filleth up the 
= between the jaws, and maketh a tumor externally under the chin. 
ſeman. | 
RanuLAa'REs [with anatomiſts] two veins under the tongue, ariſing 
from the external jugular, and running on either ſide the /inea mediana. 
Ranu'xcuLvs, Lat. a flower called crow-foot, or golden knap. 
ToRa P, verb act. hne ppan, Sax. prob. of 3 1. To ſtrike, 
to hit, with a quick ſmart blow. 2. [ Rapio extra /e, Lat.] to ſtrike with 
rapture, to hurry out of itſelf. 3. To ſnatch away. 4. Torapandrend; 


more properly rap and ran [napan, Sax. to bind, and rand, Iſland. to 


plunder. Jobnſon] to ſieze by violence. 

To Rar [with the vulgar] to barter, to exchange. 

Rap, Tl [from the verb] a quick ſmart blow. 

RPA, Lat. a turnep. | | ö 

Raya'cious [rapacis, of rapax, Lat. rapace, Fr. rapacio, It. rapaz, 
Sp.] ravenous, greedy, fiezing by violence, addicted to plunder. 

APA'CIOUSLY, adv. [of rapacious] by violent robbery os rapine, 
greedily, ravenouſly. | 

Raya'ciousness, or Rapa'ciTy [from rapacious or rapacitt, Fr. ra- 
pacita, It. of rapacitas, of rapio, Lat. to ſnatch] ravening, ravenouſneſs, 
aptneſs to take away by violence. | OE | 

Raye, ſubſt. [of rapio, Lat. to ſnatch with violence, rapt, Fr. g.d. of 
raptio, Lat.] 1. A raviſhing or forcible violation of the chaſtity of a wo- 
man or virgin. 2. Privation, act of forcibly taking away. 3. Some- 
thing ſnatched away, 1 Of the foreſt] a treſpaſs committed in the fo- 
reſt by violence. 5. The wood or ſtalks of the cluſters of grapes, when 
dried and freed from the fruit. 6. A plant from the ſeed of which oil is 
og 7. A paft of a county, being much the ſame as an hun- 

Ed. r ö ; 

Rayt Wine, a ſort of ſmall wine. 

Ra PH [with anatomiſts] a ridge or line which runs along the under 
ſide of the penis, and, reaching from the frænum to the anus, divides 
the ſcrotum and peritonæum into two. | 

RaPHANIT1s, Lat, [paPanri;, Gr.] a kind of flower-de-luce. 

Rayna'nvs, Lat. [in botany] the radiſh root. | 

Ra'pHe [in anatomy] the ſame as /uture, | 

Ra'PlD, adj. [rapide, Fr. rapido, It. and Sp. of rapidus, of rapio, Lat, 
to ſnatch away haltily] ſwift, quick, having a violent motion. 

Rae1vity, or Ra'epipness [of rapid, or rapiditas, Lat. rapidite, Fr, 
of 3 Lat.] ſwiftneſs, quickneſs, haſty motion, carrying ſomewhat 
with it. . i | | 

Ra'PiDLY, adv. [of 1 * ſwiftly, with a quick motion. | 

Ra'eier [ane . r. ſo called from the quickneſs of its motion] 
a long ſlender ſword, uſed only in thruſting. | 


RarIER FIS EH, /ubſth. The rapier-fjh, called xiphias, grows ſome- 


times to the length of five yards: the ſword, which grows level from the 
ſnout of the fiſh, is here 2 a yard long, at the baſis four inches over, 
two-edged and pointed exactly like a rapier: He preys on fiſhes, having 
firſt ſtabbed them with this (word. Grew. | = 

Rae1Fo'Lious, adj. [of rapa, a turnip, and folium, Lat. a leaf; in bo- 
tanic writings] having a leaf like a turnip. 

Ra PIN E, Fr. [rapina, It. Sp. and Lat. of rapio, to ſnatch violently, 
Sc.] 1. Robbery, pillaging, act of taking away a thing by open vio- 
tence, and differs from theft, that being taken away privately, or both, 
contrary to the mind of the owner. 2. Violence, force. 

Rae1'srRUM [in botany] wild muſtard, carloc, a weed. 


RaPPaREE's [of rapio, Lat. to ſnatch or take away] certain Iriſh | 


robbers. | | 
Ra'eetr [of rap] 1. One who raps or ſtrikes. 2. [In vulgar lan- 
guage] a preat oath or lye. 
Ra IN, part. of rap [of fraper, Fr.] the act of ſtriking ſmartly. 
Ra“ POR r, Fr. relation, proportion. A word introduced by Temple, 
but not copied by others. | 1 | 
Ra'rsoby [rap/odia, Lat. pautia, of par, to ſtick, and win, Gr. 
ode] a connecting together or repetition of a great numbes of hervic 


veries ; but more uſually a tedious and impertinent ſpinning out a diſ- 


courſe to no purpole ; a joining parts together that have no natural con- 

nection. See RuAPSOD v. 5 | ; 
Rar, or Rapr'b, part. of rap [raptus, Lat.] ſnatched or taken 

away by force. | | | 
RayT, ſubſt. [of rap] a trance, an ecſtacy, : | 
Ra"eruRE [raptura, Lat.] 1. The act of taking or ſnatching away, 


as the rapture of St. Paul into the third heaven. 2. Ecſtaſy, a tranſport 


of mind cauſed by any pleaſing paſſion. 3. Haſte, quickneſs, rapidity. 
Poetical RaPTURE, the heat or fire of a poet's fancy. 
Ra'PTURED, adj. [of rapture} raviſhed, tranſported or raptured in 
bliſs. 
Ra'eTUROUSs, adj. [of rapture] raviſhing, tranſporting, ecſtatic. 
RaRE, adj. TN 2 A but 5 laſt; aha} and Sp. of 
rarus Lat.] 1, Scarce, happening but ſeldom, extraordinary, uncommon, 
ſingular, excellent, valuable to a degree ſeldom found, 2. Thinly 
ſcattered. 3. [With philoſophers] thin, ſubtile, not compacted toge- 
ther. 4. Rare body ; one that is very porous, whoſe parts are at a great 
diſtance one from another, and which contains but a little matter under a 
great deal of bulk. 5. Raw, not fully ſubdued by the fire, not tho- 
roughly dreſſed for food. | 1785 
Ra'kEESHOW [ This ”_ is 22 in 8 of che foreign way of 
nouncing rare a ſhow carried in a box. | 
R [rarefazione, It. of raręfacho, Lat. with philoſo- 


pam as the rarefaction of a natural body, is its taking up more dimen- 


ons or larger ſpace than it did before ; contrary to condenſation. 
RaREFACTIVES, oſs plur. of rarefadive, or RAREFACIE'NTA, Lat. 
with phyſicians] medicines which open and enlarge the pores of the 
ein, to give an eaſy vent to the matter of perſpiration, 
RAREFI ABLE, adj. [of rarey] that may be rarefied, capable of rare- 
on. 
170 RAR EHV, verb act. [rarefier, Fr. rarefare, It. of rarefacio, of ra- 


rus, rare, and facio, Lat. to make] to make thin; the contiary to con- 


denſe. | 
To RARE, verb next. to become thin or rare. 
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RAT 


Ra'neLY, adv. [of rare] finely, nicely ; alſo ſeldom, not often. 
Ra'texuss [of rare] 1. State of happening ſeldom, not frequency. 
2. Value occaſioned by ſcarcity. 3. Thinneſs. Rarity in this ſenle is 
more uſual. c | 
Ra RIT {raritas, Lat. rarite, Fr. rarita, It.] 1. A rare thing, a thing 


that is extraordinary for beauty or workmanſhip, a curioſity, a thing va- 


lued for its ſcarcity. 2. Not frequency. 3. Uncommonneſs. 4. [In 


philoſophy] ſubtilty, thinneſs; in © ror to denſity or thickneſs. 
' Ra'sanT'Line of Defence [in fortification] is that part of the curtain 
or flank, whence the ihot exploded razes or glances along the face of the 
oppoſite baſtion. 4 hs 
se, fahl. [either of papal, Sax. old traſh, trumpery, or racaile, 
Fr. riff-raff, the mob] a ſorry Allow, a rogue, a ſcoundrel. 
Rascal Deer [of haycal, Sax. ] a lean deer. 8 
Rasca'L1oN, /ub/?. [of raſcal] one of the loweſt of the mob. Hudibras. 
 Rasca'tirty: Jof raſcal] the ſcum of the people, the rabble ; alſo a 
baſe raſcally action: a vulgar and improper ule. 
Ra'sCALLY, adj. [of raſcal] baſe, vile, villanous. SR a, 
To Rast, verb a. This word is written ra/e or raze ¶ delere raſer, Fr. 
raſus, Lat.] 1. To ſkim, to ſtrike on the ſurface. 2. To overthrow, 
to deſtroy. 3. To eraſe, to blot out by raſure. 
To Rast in the Ground [with horſemen] is to gallop near the ground. 
Ra'sep, part. paſſ. of raſe; which ſee [raſ?, Fr.] demoliſhed ; alfo 


blotted out. 


Rasn, Aub. 1. [Raſcia, It.] ſattin. Minſbew. 2. [Corrupted _ 
in, 
thrown out in fevers or ſurfeits. 


Rasn, a4j. [nad, Sex. ralh, Du.] over-haſty, precipitate, incogitant, | 


violent. | 
 Ra'sHER of Bacon jou. of raſura lardi, Lat.] a thin lice. 
Ra'sHLY, adv. [of raſb] haſtily, 1 unadviſedly. _ 
Ra"sanEss [of rab; nadnexpe, Sax.] over-haſtineſs, inconſiderate 


heat of temper, fool-hardineſs. 


Ra'sor, or Ra'zor [raſoir, Fr. raſejo, It. of radendo, Lat. ſhaving] 
a knife or inſtrument for ſhaving. See Razor. | 
Ras [raſþo,[t.]1.A delicious berry that grows on a ſpecies of the bram- 
ble, a raſpberry. Sorrel ſet amongſt rafps, and the ra/ps will be ſmaller. 
Bacon. 2. [ Rape, Fr. raſjs, It. and Sp.] a large rough file, commonly 


uſed for wearing away wood. 


To Rasy, verb a#. [raſpare, It. raper, Fr. raſpar, Sp.] to file, to rub 
to powder with a raſp or rough file. 
| Ra'sparToRr, /ubft. [raſpatoir, Fr.] an inſtrument to chip or raſp 
bread ; alſo a ſurgeon's inſtrument to ſcrape foul and ſcaly bones. 

Ra'sPBERRY, Or Ra'sBERRY, ut. a berry of an agreeable taſte and 
fine flavour, probably ſo called from its being rough on the outſide like a 
ralp. | 
6 ſubR. a ſpecies of bramble. 

Ra'surE, /ubft. [raſura, Lat.] 1. The act of ſhaving or ſcraping. 2. 
A daſh ſtruck with a pen over a writing, a mark where ſomething has 
been ſtruck out or eraſed. | 


Rar {rotta, Su. rat, Fr. ratte, Du. ratta, Sp.] 1. An animal ot the 


mouſe kind, an amphibious creature, infeſting houſes, ſhips, Sc. 2. An 
opprobrious term for a citizen. Shakeſpeare. 

To ſmell a RaT | ſoupconner, Fr. ſuboleo, Lat.] to diſcover ſome in- 
trigue, to ſuſpe& danger, to be put on the watch by ſuſpicion, as the cat 
by the ſcent of a rat. 3 | 
Rar Trap [une ratiere, Fr.) a device for catching rats. 

Ra'CABLE, adj. [of rate] that may be rated, ſet at a certain value or 
rate. | : 

Ra"TABLY, adv. [of ratable] according to a certain rate, proportona- 


| bly, to a certain value. 


Rararr'a, a fine ſpirituous liquor, prepared from ſeveral ſorts of 
fruits, as apricots, cherries, &c. | 

RaTa'N, an Indian cane. | 

Rarckh, or Rasn ſin clock work] a fort of wheel, which ſerves to 


lift up the detents every hour, and to make the clock ſtrike. 


Ra"Tcues [in a watch, &c,] the ſmall teeth at the bottom of the 
barrel, which ſtop it in winding up. : 


RATE [of rata, ſc. portio, Lat.] 1. A price or value ſet upon any | 
thing. 2. Allowance ſettled. 3. Degree, comparative height or value. 


4. Quantity aflignable. 5. That which ſets a value, ſtandard, The rate 
and ſtandard of wit. South. 6. Manner of doing any thing, degree to 
which it is done. 7. Tax, proportion of money impoſed by a pariſh. 

To RarTE, verb a#. [from the ſubſt; ratum precium imponere, Lat.] 1. 
To value or ſet a certain price upon a thing. 2. [Keita, Iſland. of ira- 
tus, Lat. angry, or hæ de, Sax. fierce, or ratelen, Du.] to chide or ſcold 
haſtily or vehemently. | | 
 RarTts of Ships, are the largeneſs and capacity of ſhips of war, and 
are ſix : The difference is commonly reckoned by the length and breadth 
of the gun deck, the number of tuns they contain, the number of men 
and guns they carry. | 


Firſt Rate Ship, has the gun-deck frum 159 to 174 feet in length, and 


from 44 to 45 feet in breadth, contains from 1313 to 1882 tuns, carries 
from 7c6 to 800 men, and from 96 to 110 guns. 

Second RaTE, has its gun-deck from 153 to 165 feet in length, and 
from 41 to 46 feet in breadth, contains from 1086 to 1482 tuns, carries 
from 5 24 to 640 men, and from 84 to go guns. 

Third Rate, has its gun-deck from 142 to 158 feet in length, and 
from 37 to 42 feet in breadth, contains from 871 to 1262 tuns, carries 
_ 389 to 476 men, and from 64 to 80 guns. 

ourt 


from 216 to 345 men, and from 48 to 60 guns. 

Fifth Rate, has its gun-deck from 100 to 120 feet in length, and 
from 24 to 71 feet in breadth; contains from 269 to 542 tuns, carries 
trom 50 to 116 men, and from 16 to 24 guns. | 

RaTe Tythe, a duty paid by the owners of cattle, when kept in a pa- 
riſh for leſs than a year, | 

RaTEE'N [ratine, Fr.) a ſort of ſtuff for garments, 

Rarn, ſub/t. a hill. Spenſer. | Ty 4 

RaTH, adj. (pad. Sax. quickly] early, coming before the time. 
Bring the rath primroſe, that forſaken dies. Milton. 

Rar, adv. {from the adj. ] early. Spenſer, 

* Ra'Tarr, adv. [nador, or hnavhen, Sax. this is a comparative from 
rath ; nad. ſoon; now obſolete] 1. More willingly, with better liking. 
2. Preferably, with better reaſon, upon better grounds. 3. In a greater 


. reaſoning ; the operation. of reaſon, or reaſon deduced i 


RaTe, has its gun-deck from 118 to 146 feet in length, and 
from 29 to 38 feet in breadth, contains from 448 to 915 tuns, carries 


R A V 


degree than otherwiſe. Mare properly. 5. Eſpeci 
rather; to de ſire in NA. to — — de. paz * 6. To bows 

RaTirica'riO0Nn, Fr. [ratificazione, It. ratificacidn, Sy PE 
Lat.] 1. The act of ratifyiag or confirming ſomethin 2K þ fiat 
in one's name 2. [In law] the confirmation of a clerk 3g Y another 
Oe, formerly given him by the biſhop, where the right of a denefice, 
doubted to be in the king. | P one is 
Ra TIrIEK [of rats A the perſon or thing that ratifies; 

To Ra'Tiry [ratifico, ratum fucis, Lat. ratiſer. Fr.] to 
eſtabliſh, eſpecially by a public act; to ſettle. confirm ot 

Ra'T10, Lis 1. Reaſon, conſideration, regard, 2. [In a 
and geometry] that relation of homogenous things, which rex 
the quantity of one from the quantity of another, without the ir 
tion of any third: or it is the reaſon or proportion that ſeveral 2 | 

. 1 . 10 
2 3 have one to another, with reſpec to their greatneſ, or fa. 

RaTrocinaBl'lity [of raticcinabilis, Lat.] reaſonableneſs 

To RATIO“CIN ATE, verb neut. ragiocinare, It. ratiatiner, I. 
reaſon, to argue. N 

RAaT10CINA'T10N, Fr. [of ratiecinatio, Lat.] a rational debatin 
guing, or diſputing; reaſoning; the art of excrciling the faculty o 
by drawing conſequences from premiſes, | 888 

RaTio'CiNATIVE, adj, [of ratiocinate] pertaining t TE BRILL, 
advancing by ler For pl. or bord, F S ed 7alcinatgn, 
_ Ra'T10N, Fr. [racion, Sp] a portion of ammunition bread 
diſtributed to every man in the army. | 
* L/ Bread] for a foot ſoldier, is a pound and a half per 

7 . f 
2 ane adv, reaſonably, Rather rationally. See Rario- 

Ra“ TIONAL, adj. [razionale, It. of rationalis, Lat.] l. E i800 
reaſon, having he faculty of reaſoning. 2. Fe to 2 Ny 
ſonable. 3. Wile, judicious, prudent. _ Bs 

RaT10N aL Horizon [in aſtronomy} is that whoſe plane is COnceived to 
paſs thro' the centre of the earth; and therefore divides the globe into 
two equal portions or hemiſpheres, | | | 
Rr Die, &c. a quantity or number commenſurable ta 
unity. | | ki 

RATIONAL nteger, is that whereof unity is an aliquot part. 

RaTIONAL Fraction, is that which is equal to ſome aliquot parts of 
an unite, | | 

RATIONAL mixed Number, is one that conſiſts of an integer and a fric. 
tion, or of unity and a broken number. 

RaT10NA'LE, ſaliſt. Lat. an account or ſolution of ſome opinion, 
action, hypotheſis, phænomenon, or the like, on principles of reaſon; 
a detail with reaſons. | 7 | 

Ra"TronaLe [the JUN of the Hebrews] part of the ſacerdotal vef, 
ment worn by the Jewiſh high prieſt, the brea/i-piare, Exod. c. xvii, 
v. 4—15. See Uri, | | 

Ra"TIONALIST, /ubft. [of rational] one who proceeds in his diſqui. 
ſitions and practice wholly upon principles of reaſon; one who prekers 
reaſon before revelation. | 

RaTioNa'LiTY [of rational] 1. The faculty of reaſoning. 2, Reaſon. 
ableneſs, agreeableneſs to reaſon, 

Ra'TiONALLY, adv, [of rational] reaſonably, 

Ra"TionaLNess [of rational] the ſtate of being reaſonable. 

RaTio'nis Os, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the bone of the fore-head, 
otherwiſe called os frontzs. | 

Ra"TITUs, Quadrans, Lat. a Roman coin ſtamped with the impreſſion 
of a ſhip, in weight four ounces, | 

Rar Lines, or Ra'TLinGs [in a ſhip] thoſe lines which make the 
ladder-ſteps to get up the ſhrouds and puttocks. | 
Ra'rsBANE, /ub/t. [of rat and baue] poiſon for rats, commonly made 
of arſenic. | | 

Ra'T-Tail [with horſemen] a horſe that has no hair upon bis 
tail. 5 | | 

Ra'TTEEN, ſee RaTEEN, | 

To Ra"TTLE, verb neut. [prob. of ratolen, Du. or hpeoran, Sax.) 
1. To make a quick, ſharp noiſe, with frequent colliſions of bodies not 
very ſonorous : when bodies are ſonorous, the noiſe is called jing/ay. 
2. To talk eagerly, to be noiſy. | | 1 
To Rar TIE, verb act. [hneoran, Sax.) 1. To move a thing ſo 33 
to make a quick, ſharp noiſe. 2. To ſtun with a noiſe, to drive away 
with a noiſe. 3. To ſcold at, to rate, to rail at clamorouſly. 


metic 
nterven. 


to 


or torage, 


To RaTTLE [ſpoken of a goat] to make a noiſe for delire of copu | 


lation. 

RaTTLE, 1, A quick, ſharp noiſe nimble repeated. 2. Empty and 
loud talk. 3. [Ratel, Du.] a toy for a child, an inſtrument which, 
agitated, makes a rattling noiſe. 4. A plant. : 

Ra'TTLE-HEADED, adj. [of rattle and head] noiſy, giddy, not 
ſteady. | i . 

RaTTLE-Snake [in Virginia, Ye] 8 large ſnake having a rattle 5 
his tail, whence the name, compoſed of bones incloſed in a dry hukk ; 
but altho' the bite of it is mortal, yet it never meddles with any thing, 
unleſs provoked. See the figure of this ſnake, Plate VII. Fig 20. * 

Ra'rTLESNAKE Root, ſub/t. Rattleſnake-root, called alſo eneka, 4 
longs to a plant, a native of Virginia, The Indians uſe it as a _ 
remedy againſt the bite of a rattleſnake. It has been recommende 
all caſes in which the blood is known to be thick and fizy. Hil: 

RaTToo'N, a Weſt-Indian fox, which has this peculiar proper 
that if any thing be offered to it that has lain in an. 0 i 
wipe and turn it about with its fore: feet, before it will put it 
mouth. 1 0 la 

To Ra'vact, verb ad. [ravager, r.] to ranſack, to {poll 
waſte, to pillage. | | 

Ravace, Fr. /. havock, waſte, ſpoil, ruin. 1 

Ra'vaceR [of 2 one that ravages, a 5 a 3 gb 

Rav'ciry [raucite, Fr. raucitas, raucus, 6 hoarſe] loud, 
noiſe, hoarſeneſs. The raucity of a trumpet. Bacon. Ay, of 

To Rave, werb neut. rreven, Du. ever, Fr.] 1. To wk i 
madly, to be light-headed. 2. To burſt out into furious ex 
as if mad. 3. To be unreaſonably fond. 


I; 5 

To Ra'veL, verb ad. [of ravelen, Du.] 1. To entangle, to 15 un- 
hard twiſted thread, 2, To make intricate, to perplex. 3. 

weave, to unknit. 


To 


To RavEL, 
flight woven cloth does. 


Ra“VEL INN, Fr. (in 
a {alic E, a 

Ke 8 before the courtins or countericarps. : 

4 = verb act. [napian, Sax. to rob, to ſnatch greedily; or 
Fr.] to devour greedily. 1 5 

Ne Raven, verb neut. to prey rapaciouſly. Benjamin ſhall raven 

like a wolf. Geneſis. 
Raven [hœpen, 

fowl. 
Ra'vENING | 
Ra'VENOUS, 4d 


ouſly voracious. | ; : 
py ey adv. [of ravenous ] greedily, rapacioully, 


Ra'VENOUSNESS [of rawenous | greedineſs, rapacious, devouring ap- 

a age for rev. 

* robſolete pret. and part paſſ, of Reacy. See To Reach] 
ſnatched, attained. 

To Ra'viN, verb = dil 
| which ſee] to devour, or cat greeally. 3 | 
3 [of 3 Sax. ] 1. Prey, food got by violence. 2. Ra- 
pine ravenouſncſs. Expoſed to the ravin of any vermin that may find 

. Ray. ot g | 

1 [of rave; reverie, Fr.] delirious talking, & c. 

Ra/vincly, adv. [of rave] with diſtraction, frantickly. | 

To Ra'visn [ravir, Fr. rapire, It. of rapro, Lat.] 1. To take or 
ſnatch away violently. 2. To conſtuprate by force, to commit a rape 
upon a woman. 3. To charm or pleaſe exceedingly, to tranſport with 
oy, admiration, to delight, to rapture. 


ma 


of nepian, Sax. to ſnatch ; rafn, D.] a large black 


[of raven] rapine, greedy eating. 
[of raven, of raveneux, Fr.] greedy, gluttonous, 


Ra'vISHER [raviſſeur, Fr.] 1. One that conſtuprates, or embraces a 


woman by violence. 2. One who takes any thing by violence. 
 Ryvisginensss [raviſſement, Fr.] a raviſhing, charming, delighting 
nature or quality. | 5 6 . I 

Ra'vISHMENT [rawi/ement, Fr.] the raviſhing or violent deflowering 
of 4 woman; alſo a tranſport of joy, rapture, any pleaſing violence on 

mind, | | 
: mis [in law] is the taking away either a woman or an heir 
in ward. 
E Ravrieaur [in heraldry] is the term uſed to expreſs the poſture of 
2 wolf half raiſed, as it were juſt ſpringing forwards upon his prey. 

Ravicomen [in Virginia, &c.] a kind of fruit like a gooſeberry. 

Raw, aj. [hneap, Sax. rai, Su. and Dan. rauw, Du.] 1. Spoken of 
meat not thoroughly cooked or ſubdued by the fire. 2. Not covered 
with the ſkin. 3. Sore. 4. Not ripe. 5. Unſeaſoned, unripe as to 
fill. 6. Bleak, chill. The raw cold climate. Spenſer. 7. Not con- 
cocted. | 

Raw-BONED, 
with fleſh, | | | | | 

Ra'w-neaD [of raw and head] the name of a ſpectre, mentioned to 
fright children. | | 

Ra'wLY, adv. [of raw] 1. In a raw manner. 2. Unſkilfully, 3. 

Newly, Some upon their children rawly left. Shakeſpeare. 
RN WN ESS [of raw; hneapnep, Sax.) 1. Being without ſkin. 2. 
State of being raw or unconcocted. 3. State of not being cooked, or 
not thoroughly dreſſed. 4. Unſkilfulneſs, unexperienced. The raw- 
xs of his ſeamen. Hakexwell. 5. Having the ſkin flayed off. 

Rar [raye, ragon, Fr. reggio, It. rayo, Sp. of radius, Lat.] 1. A beam 
of the ſun or any ſtar. 3 | 

Ray [in a figurative ſenſe] 1. The luſtre or brightneſs of any thing, 
either corporeal or intellectual. 2. [ Raye, Fr. raia, Lat.] a fort of fith, 
Ainſworth, 3. [lolium, Lat.] an herb. Ainſworth, 

Rax, for AX RAV. Spenſer. „ 

Rav [in opties] a line of light propagated from a radiant point, thro? 
an unrefiſting medium, or, according to Sir Iſaac Newton, the leaſt 
parts of light, whether ſucceſſive in Js ſame line, or contemporary in 
kveral lines. 

Common Ray [in optics] is a right line drawn from the point of con- 
courſe of the two optical axes through the middle of the right line, which 
paſſes by the center of the apple of the eye. | 

Principal Rax [in perſpective] is the perpendicular diſtance between 

e eye, and the vertical plane or table. 

Convergent Rays [ in- optics] are thoſe which going from divers 
points of the object, incline towards one and the ſame point tending to 
he eye. | | 
| Divergent Rays [in opties] are thoſe rays which going from the 
point of a vilible object are diſperſed, and continually depart one from 
another, according as they are removed from the object. 

Viverging Rays [in optics] are ſuch as go continually receding from 
each other, 

Parallel Ravs [in optics] are thoſe rays that keep an equal diſtance 


from the viſible object to the eye, which is ſuppoſed to be infinitely re- 
mote from the object. | 


adj. [of raab and bone] having bones ſcarce covered 


Ray [with botaniſts] is ſeveral ſemi florets, ſet round a diſk, in form 


of a radiant tar, 


To Ray Corn, to fan it, in order to ſeparate it from the chaff. 
Ray Graſs, a ſort of graſs or herb. ; 
AYONNA'NT Cin heraldry} ſignifies darting forth rays, as the ſun 
5 when it ſhines out. | 
AZE, fubſt. [rayz, Sp. a root] a root or ſprig of ginger. This is 
commonly written race, but leſs properly. e 
1 o Razz, verb act. [razer, or raſer, Fr. prob. of ga, Gr.] 1. To 
amn, to overthrow. 2. To efface, to ſerape or blot out. 3. To ex- 
pate, to root out. | 
Fo 20k, Or Ra'sor {culter raſorius, Lat. or raſor] a barber's knife or 
e for WR with a thick back and blade, but fine edge. 
; FISH, { 
ban iy. 8 4 ty nach or razorfiſh reſembleth in n and 


[4 * 
„ons [with hunters] the tuſhes or tuſks of a boar. 


*,SOURABLE, adj. [of razor] fit to be ſhaved ; obſolete. 
n, ſub, See Rasvne. 
* 8 x rg rant or compounding particle, uſed by the Latins, 


berally zm borrowed by us, Which being placed before a word, ge- 
wen implies a repeated or backward action, e. g. to relapſe, to fall ill 
do return, to come back, c. 


races ss, ſubſt. [of re and acceſs] viſit renewed. : 


[of pzp1an, Sax. to ſnatch. This were better. 


REA 


Rach [nac, Sax.] 1. A diſtance as far as a line can be extended, 
a bow, gun, &c. can carry, or as a man can come at, extent. 2. The 
act of reaching or bringing to one by extenſion of the hand. 3. Power 
of reaching or taking in the hand. 4. Power of attainment or manage- 
ment. 5. [In a metaphorical ſenſe] capacity of mind, ability, pow- 
er, limit of faculties. 6. Contrivance, deep thought, artful ſcheme: 
7. A fetch or artifice to attain ſome remote advantage. Particular 
reaches and ends of his own, underhand. Bacon. 8. Tendeney to re- 
mote conſequences. 9g. [With mariners] the diſtance between any two 
points of land, that lie in a right line one from another. * 

To Reacn [irr. and reg. verb, of hæcan, Sax, recke, Dan, recken, 
Du. and L. Ger. recked, H. Ger. o/d pret. and part. paſſ. raught] 1. 
To touch with the hand extended. 2. Lo arrive at, to attain any thing 
diſtant, to ſtrike from a diſtance. 3. To fetch from ſome place diſtant, 
and give. 4. To bring forward ſrom a diſtant place. Reach hither thy 
finger. St. John. 5. To hold out, to ſtretch forth. 6. To obtain, to at- 
tain. 7. To transfer, to convey. 8. To penetrate to. g. To be ade- 
quate to. 10. To extend to. 11. To extend, to ſpread abroad. 

To Reacn, verb neut. 1. To be extended or ſtretched out. 
be extended far. 3. To penetrate. 
To take in the hand. | 

REa'CHLEss, adj. I neaceleay, Sax.] negligent. _ | 

To Re'acr, verb ad. [of re and adt] to return the impulſe; _ 

Rea'cTion [in phyſics] is the action whereby a body acted upon 
returns the action by a reciprocal one upon the agent. Action and re- 
action are equal. Arbuthnot. | | 5 2 Þ | 

To Rrav, [irr verb. of nzvan, Sax, reden, in Ger. now ſignifies to 
ſpeak ; Rzab, pret. and part. paſſ næbda, Sax.] 1. To peruſe things 
printed, wricten, or engraved. 2. To diſcover by characters or marks. 
3 To learn by obſervation. 4. To know fully. ; | 

To Rrap, verb neut. 1. To perform the act of peruſing any thing 
written. 2. To be ſtudious in books 3. To know by reading. | 

Reap, or Reps, ſub/t. [hæd, Sax. raed, Du.] 1. Counſel or advice. 
2. Saying, ſaw ; it is obſolete in both ſenſes. | 

REap, part. adj. [from read; the verb read is pronounced reed; the 
preterite and participle red] ſkilful by reading. | 

REape'pTion [of re and adeptus, Lat.] act of recovering or regain- 
ing. Bacon. . | 

Rea'per [nxdene, of hædan, Sax. ] 1. One who reads or peruſes any 
thing written. 2 One ſtudious in books. 3. One whoſe office is to- 
read prayers in a church. 5 6 . 
. RE"ADERSHIP {of reader] the office of reading prayers in a church. 
wift, | N | | 
F 3 adv. [of ready] with expedition, with little hindrance or 
ela 7. 8 

Rea'oiness [of ready] 1. Preparedneſs, ſtate of being willing. 23 
Expediteneſs, promptitude. 3. The ſtate of being ready and fit. 4. 
Faculty, freedom from hindrance. 1 95 

READING, /ubſt. [of read] 1. Peruſal of books, ſtudy in books. 2. 
A prelection, a lecture. 3. Public recital. Weakly readings of the 
law. Hooker. 4. [In criticiſm] Variation of copies; as various read- 
ings, are the different manners of reading the text of authors in antient 
manuſcripts, &c. thro' the ignorance of the copiers; add alſo, from their 
haſle, eſcitancy; and ſometimes their inſerting a margina/ note, through 
miſtake into the text itſelf. To inſtance only in one ſingle caſe, we 
find in St. Origen's authentic works ſome noble deſcriptions of the Sox's 
divinity ; one of which I remember to have read with this clauſe in the 
rear of it, © Hadſt thou ſaid as much of the pirit, thou hadſt given us 
a compleat theology.” But to which of theſe cauſes muſt we aſcribe that 
pious fraud, which (if I am informed right) was lately practiſed upon the 
ALEXANDRIAN MANUSCRIPT, on that ſo much controverted text, 1 Tim. 
c. iii. v. 16? See BIBLIOTAPHIST, INTERPOLAT1ON, and INDEX Ex- 


2. To 
4. To endeavour to, attain. 5. 


purgatorius; and admitting the charge for true, ſhall we ſay with Se- 


mon, There is nothing net under ibe ſun ? Or with the Roman poet, 
—— Mutato nomine de TE | 
Fabula narratur ? x 

Reapixs {in geography] a borough-town of Berkſhire, on the river 
Thames, 40 miles from London. It ſends two members to parlia- 
ment. | 

Re-apmM1'ss10n [of re and admiſſion] the act of admitting again. | 

To Re-apmi'T, verb act. [of re and admit] to admit or let in again. 

To Re-apo'rN, verb act. [of re and adorn] to deck anew, to adorn 
again. 
er adj. [rewydd, C. Br. næd, hpæda, or xene da, Sax. rede, 
Dan. redo, Su. hjaSe, Sax. nimble] 1. Prepared for any deſign, fo as 
that there can be no delay. 2. Prompt, not delayed. 3. Fit for a pur- 
poſe, not to ſeek. 4. Inclined to, willing, eager. 5. Near, at the 
point, about to do or be 6. Being at hand, next to hand. 7. Eaſy, 
opportune, near. 8. Quick, not performed with heſitation. 9. Nim- 
ble, not embarraſſed, not ſlow. 10. 7o make ready [ genadian, Sax.] 
to prepare, to inake preparations. | 

Rea'py, adv. ſo as not to need delay, with readineſs. 

Rx aby, /ubt. elliptically for ready money; a Scotticiſm, a low 
word. Arbuthnet, 

REaFri MANCE, at. [of re and affirmance] ſecond affirmation. 

REAFFo'RESTED, ſpoken of a foreſt, which, having been dilafforeſt- 
ed, is made a foreſt again. | 

REAL, /ub/t. a Spaniſh coin. See RYyar. TY 

REAL, adj. [reel, Fr. reale, It. of realis, Lat.] 1. That is indeed true, 
genuine, not fictitious, not imaginary ; it is applied to a being that ac- 
tually exiſts. 2. Relating to things, not perſons. 3. [In law] immo- 
veable, as land or tenements. ws | 

Rea'LGAL, à mineral, a kind of red arſenic, differing from the com- 
mon, which is white, and from orpiment, which is yellow. : 

Re'aL1sTs, a ſect of ſchool philoſophers, formed in oppoſition to the 
nominaliſts. | | " a 

Rea'LiTY, or Re'aLNEss wag Fr. realtà, It. of realitas, Lat.] 
1. Real exiſtence, the truth of the matter, not what merely ſeems, 2. 
Something intrinſically important, not merely matter of ſhow. | 

REALIT y [in law] is oppoſed to perſonality. . ; 

To RAL IZE, verb at. | realifer, Fr.] 1. To bring into being or act, 
to ſuppoſe or admit as a reality. 2, [In commerce] a term ſcarce known 
before the year 1719, to convert what is gotten in Exchange Alley, Oc. 
in paper and imaginary money into land ; houſes, moveables, or cur- 
rent ſpecies, 


REALLY, adv. [of real] 1. With actual exiſtence, 2. 


Truly, not 
ſeemingly. 


g 

REA 

Suh, 3 Itis a ſlight corroboration of an opinion. Indeed. Why 

really fixty-five is ſomewhat old. Young. | | 

Rx ALM [royaulme, Fr. reame, It. of regnum, Lat.] 1. A kingdom, a 
king's dominion. 2. Kingly government. This ſenſe is not frequent. 

AL Tv, /ubſft. a word peculiar to Milton. Rea/ty means not in this 


place reality in oppoſition to ſhow, for the Italian dictionary explains the 
adjective reale by loyal. Pearce on Milton. | 


Ream [rame, Fr. ri/ſma, It. reſma, Sp. riem, Du.] a bundle of paper 


dontaining twenty quires. 
To Rreanne'x, verb af. [of re and annex] to annex again. 

To REA NIAMATR [of re, again, and animo, Lat.] to put into heart 
again, to bring to life again. 

To REA, irr. verb af. of [11 , nepan. Sax. irr. pret. and part. 
paſſ. 3 1. To cut down corn in harveſt, 2. To gather, to obtain 
in general. 

'o Rear, verb neut. to harveſt. They that ſow in tears, ſhall reap 
in joy. P/abms. 5 
1 Ra“ PER [hipen, Sax.] a labourer, that reaps or cuts duwn corn in 
arveſt. 
RAIN Hook [of reaping and hook] a hook for cutting corn in harveſt. 
Rar, pret. _—— of reap. See To Rear. 

To Rear, verb act. [of nenan, anznan, _ 1. To ere or ſet 
up an end, to raiſe up. 2. To lift up from a fall. 3. To move up- 
wards. 4. To bring up to maturity. 5. To inſtruct, to educate, to 
bring up. 6. To exalt, to elevate. 7. To rear an end [ſaid of a horſe] 
when he riſes ſo high before as to endanger his coming over upon his 
rider. 8. To rouſe, to ſtir up. 

Rear, adj. See RARE. | 

Rear, adv. a provincial word. See Rare. 1 

Rx AR, ſubſt. [of arriere, Fr. 1. The hinder part. [nene, Sax. ] raw- 
iſh, as eggs, meat, &c. not ſufficiently boiled or roaſted. 3. {In mili- 
tary art] the hindermoſt part of an army or fleet. 4. The laſt claſs. 

1 Rear Admiral, is the admiral of the third and laſt ſquadron of a royal 
cet. „ 
Rax - Guards, is that part of an army which paſſes laſt, following the 
main body, to hinder or ſtop deſerters. 5 | 
| Rean-Half-Files, are the three hindermoſt ranks of a battalion, when 
it is drawn up fix deep. 5 
Reanr-Rank, the laſt rank of a battalion or ſquadron, when drawn up. 
Nx Raus, uh. [more properly reremouſe, linene mur, Sax. ] the 
leatherwinged bat. | 
wyoming na ang [of rear] 1. The laſt troop. The rearward of 
the camp. Numbers. 2. The tail, end or a train behind. | 

To Rt-asce'nD, verb neut. [of re, again, and aſcendo, Lat.] to aſcend 
or get up again, to climb again, | EE | 

To RE-ascCEND, verb af. to mount again, 


Rea'son [raiſon, Fr. ragione, It. razon, Sp. ratio, Lat.] 1. A faculty 


or power of the ſoul, whereby it diſtinguiſheth good from evil, truth from 
fal hood ; or that faculty of the ſoul whereby we judge of things; the 
rational faculty; or it may be defined that principle whereby, comparing 
ſeveral ideas together, we draw conſequences from premiſes, and deduce 
one propoſition from another. 2 Argument, proof, ground of perſua- 
fon, motive. 3. Cauſe, ground or principle. 4. Efficient cauſe. 
Final cauſe. 6. Ratiocination, diſcurſive power. 7. Clearneſs of in- 
tellectual faculties. 8. Right juſtice. 9. Reaſonable claim, juſt prac- 
tice: 10. Juſt account, rationale. 11. Moderation, moderate de- 
mands. See MysrERIES in Religion. | 
Reasox {with arithmeticians] the ratio or rate between two numbers 
is a certain proportion, eſpecially the quotient of the antecedent when di- 
vided by the conſequent. 


RE ASO [with geometricians] is the mutual habitude or compariſon of 


two magnitudes of the ſame kind one to the other, in reſpect to cheir 
quantity. | 

Rea'son [with logicians] is a neceſſary or probable argument, or a 
proper anſwer to the queſtion, Why z5 it jo? 

Reason [of ſtate] in political affairs, a rule or maxim, whether it be 
good or evil, which may be of ſervice to the ſtate ; properly, ſomething 
that is expedient for the intereſt of the government, tho' not always 
ſtrictly conſonant with moral honeſty. | 

To Rea'son [ratiocinor, Lat. raiſonner, Fr. ragionare, It. razoner, 
Sp. 1. To diſcourſe about a thing, to debate or give an account. 2. 
To deduce conſequences juſtly from premiſes, to argue rationally. 3, 
To make enquiries, to raiſe diſquiſitions, to argue or diſpute, 

To RE asox, verb a. to examine a thing rationally. 

Rea's0NABLE 2 Lat. raiſonnable, Fr. ragionevole, It. ra- 
zonable, Sp.] 1. Agreeable to the rules of reaſon, juſt, right, rational. 
2. Endued with reaſon, having the faculty“ of reaſon. 3. Acting, ſpeak- 
ing or thinking rationally. 4. Not immoderate. 5. Being in medio- 
erity, tolerable. . | 

Rr a's0x ABLENESs [of reaſonable] 1. The faculty of reaſon, 2. E- 
2 juſtice, or rational quality, agreeableneſs to reaſon. 3. Mo- 

eration. | 

REea's0NABLY, adv. [of reaſonable) 1. Juſtly, rightly, agreeably to 
reaſon. 2. Moderately, in a degree reaching to * oc. 

RA SON ER [raiſonneur, Fr.] one who argues or reaſons. . 

Rx ASN ix G, Aab. [of reaſon} 1. Argument. 2. [With logicians] 
is an action of the mind, by Which it forms a judgment of things; as 
when we judge that virtue ought to have relation to God, as being en 
forced by his command; and to the truth and nature of things, as being 
the ground and foundation on which it ſtands, Virtue is ſaid to be the 
third of the four principal operations of the mind. 

Re a's0XL*585, adj. [of reaſon] void of reaſon. 

To RE-AssEMRLE, verb act. [of re and ofſemble] to ſummons, to call 
together again, to collect or aſſemble anew. | 

To Re-as5EMBLE, verb neut. [raſſembler, Fr.] to meet together a- 


n. 
To Rx-AssE“ AT, verb act. [of re and affert] to aſſert anew, to main- 
tain after ſuſpenſion or ceſlation. 
To Re-as81'eNn, verb neut. [reaffigner, Fr.] to aſſign again. 
| Re-as581GNA'TION [of reaſſign]a ſecond or new aſlignation. . 
ToRt:assv'ME [of re aud aſſumo, Lat.] to take again, to reſume, 
„Rerassu MPTION [from re-aſſume] act of taking again, act of re- 
uming. | 
To 3 r, verb a. [of re and ure; raſſurer, Fr.] to reſtore 
from terror. 4 free — L ad ha | | 
Re'aTE, /«b/t. a ſort ng grows in water, and is 
= together. Walton. | | 7 


REC 


RraTTa'Cument [in law] a ſecond attach f 
formerly attach'd, and diſmiſſed the court — ral him 
_ of the * or the like caſualty. FEY 

To Reave, verb att. pret. and part paſſ. reft 
to bereave] to take away by ſtealth or 6 x fv : — Sax, Whence 

REBAPTIzA'TION, aH. Fr, renewal of baptiſm, baptiſn 


„ Who w 
, by the na 


again. Hooker, uſed over 
To Rte-BayPT1'ze, verb af, [of re and bay; 
again. See NovaTliaas and MakrcionisTs, e J w bapiiz 


7 . ** * [rabbatre, Fr. rebatir, Sp. among arif 

1. To channel, to chamfer. 2. To blunt, t ers 

neſs. ; » 50 Check, to beatto abt? 
To REBATE [in commerce] to diſcount in receiving m- 

as = N 1 = the money that is ie 2 4 uch 

o REBATE [in heraldry] is to put | Fee ue, 

cheon, { 5 Put a mark of diſhonour on an eſcy;, 
RE BAT E [in nary, that which is abated or di 

ment of ready money, before it comes due. 

_ R8Be'c [rebec, Fr.] a muſical inſtrument having three ſtrine 
REBEL, ſubft. Crebelle, Fr. ribello, It. rebelde, Sp. rebelli; - 

who openly rebels againſt a prince or ſtate, or is diſobedient to | on 

. or any lawful authority. Patents, 

EBEL [ina law ſenſe] one who wilfully break b i 

lain who diſobeys his lord. : + the law; dba 
To ReBe't [ſe rebelier, Fr. ribellarfi, It. rebelar, Sp. of hn 

to riſe up in arms againſt lawful authority, to revolt 8 * 

ſovereign. | uf 
ReBe'LLER [of rebel] one who rebels. 
Rese'LLION, Fr. Cribellione, It. rebelion, Sp. of rebellio, I. 

a renewing the war; whence it originally ſignified, among th 

ſecond retiſtance, or riſing up of ſuch as had been formerly overcome: 

battle, and had yielded themſelves to their ſubjection. It is now oft 

for a traiterous taking up arms, or a tumultuous oppoſing the authority 


at.] Proper 
e Romans, 


of the king, &ec. or ſupreme, or other lawful power in a nation. 


| ReBE'LLious [rebelle, Fr. ribello, It. rebelde, Sp. of rebelli 
to rebel, diode nt to Heft :: 

Rx BETLIous AHembly, an aſſembly or gathering of 12 or more » 
ſons, intending or going about of their own authority to chan Hoa 
laws, &c. deſtroy encloſures, break down banks, to deſtroy the dan 
a 2 or warren, to burn _ of hay, corn, &c, 

'EBE'LLIOUSLY, adv, [of rebellious] in rebellion or ; 

lawful anthority. f i ” 

ReBE'LL1OUSNESS [of rebellious] the quality of being rebellious, 

To REBe'LLow, verb neut. [of re, and bellow] to bellow in return 
to echo back a loud noiſe. „ Ts 

To Rese'sx, a fort of fine flouriſhes or branched work in carving, 
painting, or embroidery. See AnanESsK Work, of which it ſeems a cor. 
ruption, | 

ReBoa'T1oN [reboo, Lat.] the reflection of a loud noiſe back again, a 
loud echo. 5 = 5 

To RE BOu'x D, verb neut. [of re, and bound; rebondir, Fr.] to leap or 
fly back in conſequence of motion impreſſed and reſiſted by a greater 
force, to bounce up again as a ball does. | 

To ReBound, verb act. to beat back. 7 | 

RepBoun, Aub. [from the verb] the act of flying back in conſequence 
of motion oppoſed, reſilition. | | 

To Renv'y, verb ad. [of robuffader, Fr.] to give one a repulſe, to 
beat back, to oppoſe with ſudden violence. 

REBuFF [rebuffade, Fr. rebuffo, It.] a rough denial with ſcorn; lf 
a diſdainful or ſnappiſh anſwer. 

To Repur'LD, verb a. [of re, Lat. again, and bid] to build again, 
to repair, | 
 Renu'kaBLE, adj. [of rebuke] worthy of rebuke or reprehenſion. 

To Remu'ke, verb at, [perhaps of reboucher, Fr.] to reprove, to 
check, to chide, | 

ReBvu'ke, ſub/?. [from the verb] 1. Reprehenſion, chiding language. 
2. [In low lan . ſignifies any ſort of check. 

ReBu'keR of rebuke] one that rebukes, a chider. 

Rx' nus [wn rebus, Fr. probably of rebus, the abl. plur. of res, Lat. a 
thing] a name or device — by a picture, a pictured repreſentation, 


with words added to it; yet neither the one nor the other can make out 


any ſenſe alone; the words or motto explaining the picture, and the 
picture making up the defect of the motto; as on a ſun-dial, the words 
wwe muſt, alluding to the dial, die all; or as the N= in Camden, 
who, to expreſs hs love to his ſweet-heart Ro/e Hill, had inthe border of 
his gown painted a roſe, a hill, an eye, a loaf, and a well, which inthe 
rebus language reads, Roſe Hill 1 love well. Certain devices alluding to 
their names, which we call rebus. Sydney, | 

Re'pusses 15 heraldry] are ſuch coats of arms as bear an th 
the ſurname of a perſon, as three eagles for Eaglcſion, three caftlez lor 
Caſtleton, &c. and ſuch bearings are very ancient. 

To Reu'r, verb neut. [rebuter, Fr.] to retire back : obſolete, 

ReBu'TTER, ub. [of 22 1. An anſwer to a rejoinder. 2. 0 
law] is when the heir of the donor impleads the tenant, alledging ile 


land was intailed to him, and the donee comes in, and by the vue" 


the warranty of the donor, repels or rebuts the heir: Becauſe tho the 


land was entailed to him, yet he is heir to the warranter likewiſe, | i 
is when a man grants land ſecured to the uſe of himſelf, and the ue x 
his body, to another in fee with warranty, and the donee leaſes out the 
land to a third perſon. b 
And 3. If a perſon allow his tenant to hold land without obbging m 
to make good any waſte, if aftetwards he ſues him for waſte made, 
may debar him of this action by ſhewing the grant; and this 15 
alſo a rebutter. , 
To Rxc AL [of re, Lat. back again, and ca//] to call back, 
again, 8 
REC LI, ſubſt, [from the verb] the act or power of ca ne 3 
To REca'nT [recanto, Lat.] to unſay, to recall or con 
one has ſaid or written before. . + or unſay⸗ 
RecanTa'rTiON [of recant] the act of recanting, revoking, 
ing what one has 12 or done before. 
ECA'NTER [of recant] one that recants. ; t one 
To * 208 at, (of re and capacitas, Lat.] to Pu 
again into a capacity of doing any thing. . t. reeds 
To Rac a OLA, Verb a. [recapituler, Fr. recapitelart, ys 


to call 


ſcounted 1 . 


ma =. we ous 


_S— <a Xa Xa oo dds aud. At. 1 kf Eons Bod r 


R E C 


-5:tule, Lat.] to rehearſe briefly, or ſum up the heads of 
pitalar, Sp. ee retail again, briefly and di'inetly. 31 | 
4 forme! bla Tiox, Fr. Crecapitolaxione, It. of recapitulatio, Lat.] the 
keien, brief and diſtinct repetition ot the chief points. 


itulating, a ; f , 
"gd eu av, adj. [of recapitulate] belonging to recapitulation, 
E .* , 


i dit ain. . | 
gon lin aw] a ſecond diſtreſs of one formerly diſtrained for 


. fame cauſe, and alſo during the plea grounded on the diſtreſs; alſo a 
wer ing for the party thus diſtrained. 
12 RRC KRV, verb att. (of re, and carry] to carry back. 

To REce'DE [recedo, Lat.] 1. To go back, to retire, to depart from. 

2. To deſiſt, to drop inſiſting on. | : 9 
Reck er [recette, Fr. recevuta, It. receptum or receptio, Lat. im the 
it ſenſe ; ricetta, in the latter, recibo, Sp.] 1. The act of receiving. 2. 
, h Jace of receiving. 3. [ Recepte, Fr.] an acquittance or diſcharge 
T 4 0 for money received, a writing given as acknowledgment of 
eo or any thing elle received. 4. Reception, admiſſion. 5. Recep- 
oy ame: 6. [From recipe, Lat.] a preſcription or manner of ma- 
| 10 a medicine for the cure of ſome diſeaſes, 

Recel'VABLE, adj. [recevable, Fr. ricevevole, It.] that may be re- 
P's, werb act. [recipio, Lat. whence recevoir, Fr. ricevere, It. 
recevir, Sp.] 1. To take or obtain any thing as due. 2. To take or ob- 
{om another. 3. To take what is given or communicated. 4. To take 
what is paid or put into one's hands. 7 Not to give out. 6. To en- 
tertain or treat as a gueſt, to lodge or harbour. 7. To allow of. 8. 
To admit. 9. To take as into any veſſel. 10. To take into any place or 
fate. 11. To conceive in the mind, to take or apprehend mentally. 

Recsr'veDNEss [of received] general allowance, common reception. 

Recerver [recevenr, Fr.] 1. One to whom any thing is communi- 
cated, 2. One to whom any thing is given or paid. 3. One who par- 
takes of the bleſſed ſacrament. 4. A perſon who receives or co- operates 
with a thief, by taking the goods which he ſteals. It is often uſed in an 
ill ſenſe, for one who takes ſtolen goods from a thief, and conceals 


Recarven-General [of the duchy of Lancaſter] one who gathers or 
receives all the revenues and fines of the lands of the ſaid duchy ; all 
ſorſeitures, aſſeſſments, Tc, Es | 

Recer'veR [of the court of wards] an officer which did formerly be- 
Jong to that court, which being now taken away by act of parliament, 
the office 1s vacant. IS 


Recer'ver [with chemiſts) a veſſel uſed to receive what is diſtilled: · 


Arbuthnot. | 

Receiver [in pneumatics] that glaſs out of which the air is drawn, 
2nd within which, any living creatures or other bodies are incloſed for 
the making any experiments upon them. | 

RECEIVER of Fines [in law] an officer who receives the money of all 
{ach who compound with the king, upon an original writ. 

To Rece'LEBRATE, verb act, [of re and celebrate] to celebrate 
anew. | 

Re'cexcy, uh. [ recens, Lat.] new flate, newneſs. 

Rece'ns10n [recenſio, Lat.] enumeration, review, Evelyn. | 

Re'cexT. adj. [Fr. recente, It. reciente, Sp. of recens, Lat.] 1. New, 
not long exiſtent. 2. Freſh, lately done or happened, not antique. 
3. Freſh, not long diſmiſſed from. | | 

RECENTLY, adv. [of recent] newly, freſhly. 

Re'cenTness [of recent; recentia, Lat.] newneſs, freſhneſs. 
a ACLE | receptaculum, Lat. ] a veſſel or place to receive or keep 
ae 9 | 

ReceprTa'cuLum Chi [with anatomiſts] à cavity or reſervoir, 
E the left kidney, into which all the lacteal veins empty them- 

ves. | 

Reczrra'xiI Medici, ſuch perſons, who ſet up for phyſicians, only 
. the ſtock of many receipts, without being able to give any account 
aß or reaſon for their qualities or efficacies. | 

Rece'eTaRy, ſubſe. [ receptus, Lat.] a thing received. Obſolete. 

REceprTIBI LILY [receptas, Lat.] 1. Capability of being received, 
poſſibility of receiving. 

Rece'eTION, Fr, [recevimento, It. recibimiento, Sp. of receptio, Lat.] 
. The act of receiving any thing. 2. The ſtate of being received. 
+ Admiſſion of a thing communicated. 4. Re-admiſſion. 5. The act 
of containing. 6. Opinion generally received. 7. Recovery. 8. The 
entertaining a perſon kindly, welcome treatment at firſt coming. 

Rtceprion [with philoſophers] the ſame as paſſion. | | | 
_NECEBTI'T1OUS, ad}. [receptitius, Lat.) received, or kept to one's 
uſe from another. | | 

Rece'e IVE, adj, [receptus, Lat. ricettivo, It.] apt or fit to receive 
Never, is 1mparted or Communicated. ; 
ary PTORY, adj. [receptus, Lat.] generally received, popularly ad- 


| 


Rect'ss [rice/a, It. rece/ſo, Sp. of receſſus, Lat.] 1. The act of re- 
treating or WI drawing, retirement. 2. Departure. 3. A place of 
Tea or retirement, 4. private abode. 5. Departure with privacy. 

Remiſſion or ſuſpenſion of any procedure. 7. Removal to a diſtance. 

| Privacy, ſecrecy of abode. . Secret part. 

kek SSION Creceſſio, Lat.] the act of retreating. 

DECESSION, of the Equinoxes [in the new aſtronomy] is the receding or 
ding back of the equinoctial points every year about 50 ſeconds; which 
— by reaſon that the axis of the earth, after many revolutions 

and the ſan, actually ſwerves from that paralleliſm, which it ſeems to 

D wich itſelf during the whole time of annual revolution. V. B. Sir 

＋ Newton calls it, preceſſion”. — This variety of opinions (ſays 
G. Needed from che preceſſion of the equinox, then not known to the 
ding) 8. Chronology, P- 82, And, in p. 9, he obſerves, that the car- 
by Points, in the time between the Argonautic expedition (as ſtated 
'ron) and the end of the year 1689, have gone back from the co- 
00 lign, fix degrees, and twenty-nine minutes; which, after the 

_ 45 years to ons. anſwers to 2627 years. Count thoſe years 
and ouey 5 from the end of the year 1689, or — i of the year 1690, 
the &.rechoning will place the Arganautic expedition [which was in 
Sole © N the Trojan war] about 43 years aſter the death of 

mow See ISC, CHRONOLOGY, and TROIAN War. 
YOUR, F., a large baſon, ciſtern, or receptacle for water. 
Where Tee CE, verb add, [ rechaſer, Fr.] to drive back to the place 
© game was firſt ſtarted or rouzed. 


REC 

| Recna'ncs ſin commerce] a ſecond payment of the price of ex- 
change; or rather the price of a new exchange, due upon a bill of ex- 
change, which comes to be proteſted, and to be refunded the bearer by 
the drawer or endorſer. 

Recna'kct, of fire-arms, as of a muſquet, Sc. is the ſecond load- 
ing or charge. | 

ECHEA'T [hunting term] a leſſon which the huntſman winds on the 

horn, when the hounds have loſt their game, to call them back from 
purſuing a counter ſcent, I will have a recheat winded in my forehead: 
Shakeſpeare: . 
_ Re'caress [necceleap, Sax.] careleſs, negligent, improvident. This 
is more uſually written #eck/e/5, which ſee. | 

Re'CHLEssNEss [necceleapnerre, Sax.] careleſneſs, negligence. . 

Rtcipiva'TION [recidivus, Lat.] the act of relapfing or falling back 
again Hammond, 

Recipi'vous, adj. [recidivus, Lat.] falling back, fubje& to fall 
again. 

Recipivus Morbus [in medicine] a relapſing or falling back into 


ſickneſs again; which frequently happens when the original matter, 


which remained of the firſt diſtemper, begins to ferment and work 
again. | | 
Re'ciye [i. e. take] a phyſician's preſcription or bill, in which he 
directs the apothecary what medicines he ſhould prepare or compound 
for the patient, : 5 a 

REcieia'NGLE, a recipient angle, an inſtrument for taking the quan- 
tity of angles; eſpecially in the making the plans for fortifications. 

Rrci'IENT, ſabſl. Fr. [recipiente, It. of recipiens, Lat.] 1. A receiver, 
that — which any thing is communicated. 2. A veſſel for receiving 
any thing. | 1 8 

REciriE N [with chemiſts] a veſſel made faſt or luted to the noſe of 
an alembec, retort, c. to receive the matter which is raiſed or forced 
over the helm by fire in diſtillations. . 

REcirRxOcAL, adi. Fr. [reciproca, It. and Sp. of reciprocus, Lat.] 1. 
Acting in viciſſitude, alternate. 2. Mutual, done by each to each, that 
is returned equally on both ſides, or affects both parties alike, 

ReciyRocaL [with logicians] is applied to terms, which have the 
lame ſignification or are convertible, as nan, and rational animal, mu- 
tually interchangeable. | | | 

RecieRocaL Proportion [in arithmetic] is when in four numbers the 
4th is leſſer than the zd, by ſo much as the 3d is greater than the 1, 
and e contra; as, 4, 10, 8, 5. „„ 5 

RECIPROCAL [in poetry] is ſaid of verſes that run the ſame both back- 
wards and forwards. | | 

RECIPROCAL Figures [with geometricians] are ſuch as have the an- 
tecedents and conſequents of the ſame ratio in both figures; as, 12, 4, 


2 -J*.- | 
RRCIPRO AL [with grammarians] is a term applied to certain verbs 
and pronouns, in thoſe modern languages, which returns or reflects the 
pronoun or perſon upon himſelf. | | 
| Recr'yrocaLlLY, adv. [of reciprocal] mutually, interchangeably. 
Recr'PROCALNESS [of reciprocal] interchangeableneſs, mutual re- 
turn. | | 
To RecrerocarTE, verb neut. [reciproquer, Fr. reciprocus, Lat.] to 
act alcernately. | OS | : 
Recieroca'TiION [reciprocazione, It. of reciprocatio, reciprocus, Lat.] 


an interchanging or returning, alternation. 


RecieRoco'snouvs [reciprocornts, Lat.] that has horns turning back- 
wards and forwards, as thoſe of rams do. | 
Reci'sion [reciſie, reciſus, Lat.] act of cutting or paring off; act of 
diſannulling and making void. . 8 
Rrcr'rAL, or RECITATTION [recit, Fr. recitazione, It. rehearſal, re- 
citatio, Lat.] 1. The act of reciting a diſcourſe ; a rehearſal, repetition. 
2. Enumeration. Ry 
ReciTa'T10N: [recitatio, Lat.] rehearſal, repetition. 
 Rec1'TaTI1veE, adj. [of recite] pertaining to recitation. — 
ReciTarive Mufic [recitatif, Fr. recitativo, It. and Sp.] a fort of 
ſinging that differs but little from plain pronunciation, ſuch as ſome 
parts of the liturgy rehearſed in cathedrals ; or after the manner that 
dramatic poems are rehearſed on the ſtage, it is more muſical than com- 
mon ſpeech, and leſs than ſong; chaunt. 
Reci'Tar1r, or Reci'TaT1vo [in muſic books] ſignifies the adagio 
or grave parts in cantatas and operas. | | 
ReciraTive Style, a way or manner of writing, fitted for reci- 
tation, 
ToRecr'Te, verb ad. [reciter, Fr. recitar, Sp. of recite, Lat.] to re- 
peat, to rehearſe, to ſay by heart or without book, to tell over. | 
 Recirx, /a. [from the verb, rccit, Fr.] recital ; obſolete. h 
F To Rick, verb neut. [necan, Sax.] to care, to rate highly. Ob 
olete. | 
To Rex, werb ach. to heed, to care for. „ | 
Re'ckLEssS, adj. [of rech; pecceleap, Sax.] careleſs, mindleſs, un- 
touched. See To Recx. , | 
Re'cKLESSNEss [of rec#lejz] careleſineſs, negligence. 


To Re'ckox, verb ad. [ recoonn, 'T'eat. neccan, Sax. regne, Dan. rah- 


nan, Goth. reeckenen, Du. rec*nen, Ger.] 1. To caſt up, to number, to 
count. 2. To eſteem. 3. To believe, to think, to account. 4. To 
aſſign in an account. 

To RECKON, verb neut. 1. To calculate or compute. 2. To ſtate an 
account. 3. To charge to account. 4. To pay a penalty: 5. To 
call to puniſhment. 6. | Compter fur, Fr.] to lay ſtreſs or dependance 
upon. 

Re'cxonER [of reckon] one who reckons or computes. 

Re'ckonincG, /ubſt. [of reckon] 1. Computation, calculation: 2. 
Account of time. 3. An account of debtor and creditor. 4. Money 
charged by an hoſt. 5. Account taken. 6. Eſtimation, account. 

Rg'cxoNiNG {in navigation] the eſtimation of the quantity of the 
ſhip's way, or of the run between one place and another. 

To Rx AIM, verb ad. [of re and clamo, Lat. reclamer in Fr. ſigni- 
fies to gainſay, and, likewiſe, to reform; reclamar, Sp.] 1. To reduce to 


amendment of life, to recal or turn from ill courſes, to reform, to cor- 


rect. 2. [ Reclamer, Fr.] to reduce to the ſtate defired. 3. To recal, 
to cry out againſt. h 
To RecLain [with falconers] as, to reclaim a hawk, is to tame or 
make her gentle; alſo a partridge is ſaid to reclaim when ſhe calls back 
her young ones. 
10 P RECLAMA'TION, 
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Rectama'rion, Lat. the act of crying out againſt. 
 RecLina'710N, Lat. the act of leaning backwards. | 
RECLIiNATION of @ Plane [in dialling] is the number of degrees 
which a dial-plane leans backwards, from an exactly upright or vertical 
plane. | 
l To Rreri'vE, verb act. [reclino, Lat. recliner, Fr.] to lean back or 
ſideways. | 
To RecLine, verb neut. to reſt, to lean. : 
Rrclixk, adj. [reclinis, Lat.] that is in 2 poſition. Milton. 
REcL1'NiNG, part. af. [of recline; reclinans, Lat.] leaning back- 
wards. 
RecLinine Plane, a dial- plane, &c. that leans back when a perſon 
ſands before it. | 
To Rxcro'sE, verb ac. [of re and claſe] to cloſe again. 
To Rxcrv'DE, verb act. [recludo, Lat.] to open. 
Rectvu'se, adj. [reclus, Fr. recluſus, Lat.] ſhut up, retired. | 
RecLvse, ſubft. [recluſus, Lat. ſhut op] one retired; a monk or nun 
— up in a cell, hermitage, or religious houſe or cloiſter, and may not 
r out. 8 
Recrv's1on [of recluſe] the ſtate of a recluſe. | 
RE COAUuLATTION [of re and coagulation} ſecond coagulation. 
Reco'cnisance, or Reco'cnizance [recogniſance, Fr. ricongſcenxa, 
It. 1 recognoſco, Lat.] 1. Acknowledgement of perſon or thing. Johnson. 
2. Badge. | | | 
| Recocnisee”, or REcocx1zer', the perſon to whom one is bound in 


a recognizance. 
To Reco'ontze, verb act. [recognoſco, Lat.] 1. To acknowlede, to 


recover or avow knowledge of any perſon or thing. 2. To review, to 


re-examine. South, | 

Recocnt'TI0N. 1. Renovation of knowledge, review. 2. Know- 
| ledge confeſſed. 3. Acknowledgment. | | 

Reco'cniToRs of Axe [law term] a jury impannelled upon a recog- 
nition of afſize. | | 
 Recoc'n1708, a perſon who enters into ſuch a bond or obligation of 
recogniſance. | oy = 
To Recoil, verb neut. [reculer, Fr. recular, Sp.] 1. To run back as 
a gun does, by reaſon of reſiſtance which cannot be overcome by the 
force impreſſed. 2. To fall back. 3. To fail, to ſhrink. | 
Recoil [yrecul, Fr.] the reſilition of a body, the motion or run that a 
cannon takes backwaids when fired. | 

To Recoi'Nn, verb ad. [of re and coin] to coin over again. 
 Recor'nace [of re and coinage] the act of coining anew. 

To Re'colLtcT, verb act. [recolleftum, of recolligo, Lat.] 1. To 
call a thing to mind, to recover to memory. 2. To recover reaſon or 
reſolution. 3. To gather again, to gather what is ſcattered. | 
 RecoLLe'cT10N, revival in the memory, a mode of thinking, where- 
by thoſe ideas, ſought after by the mind, -are with pain and endeavour 
brought again to view. - 

RE col LE rs, a branch of the Franciſcan friars. 

Milton. 2. To give new ſtrength. _ 
To Recomme'Nce [recommencer, Fr. ricominciari, It.] to commence, or 
begin again, or a-new. 5 | | | 

To REcomme'Nnp, verb ad. recommender, Fr. accommandare, It. re- 
comme ndar, Sp. of recommendo, Lat.] 1. Te praife to another. 2. To 
give a perſon a good character, to make acceptable. 3. To commit 
with prayers. | | 
REcomme'NDABLE, Fr. that deſerves to be recommended, worthy of 
praiſe. h | | | 

RecommenDa'T1ON, Fr. [recommendacion, Sp. of recommendatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of recommending or ſetting forth any perſon to another, 2. 

That which ſecures a kind reception to one from another. OE 

Rrcoume'xDaTORY, adj. [of recommend] ſerving to recommend, 
pertaining to recommendation | | 

RecomMmr'NnDER [of recommend] one who recommends. 

To Recomnmi'r, verb ad. [of re and commit] to commit a- new. 

To Recomeya'cT, verb ad. [of re and compact] to join a- new. 
 Rr'comPENCE, or REe'comPensE [recompenſe, Fr. 1icompenza, It. re- 
cempenſa, Sp. of compenſo, Lat.] 1. A requital, a reward, an amends; 
advantage ariſing to a perſon, an account of ſome ſervice done. 2. Equi- 
valent, compenſation, 

To RE'comPenst, verb af. [recompenſer, Fr. ricomtenſare, It. recom- 


To REtco'mrorT [of re and conforter, Fr.] 1. To comfort again. 


genſar, Sp. of recompenſare, Lat.] 1. To requite, to make amends, to 


repay. 2. To give in requital. 
lent. 4. To 9 to pay for. 
 RecomPrLEMENT [of re and compilement] new compilement. Ba- 
colt. -; | 

To Recomro'se, verb af. [of re and compsſe ; recompoſer, Fr.] 1. To 
ſettle or compoſe a- new. 2. To form, to adjuſt a-new. : 

Rrcomyos1'Tion [of re and compoſition] the act of compounding 
again, compolition renewed. | 95 5 

To Re'coxcilt, verb act. [reconcilier, Fr. riconciliare, It. reconciliar, 
Sp. of reconcitio, Lat.] 1. To make thoſe friends again that were at varience, 
to make up differences, to reſtore to favour. 2. To make that agree 
which ſeems contrary, to make conſiſtent. 3. To make to like again. 
4. To make to be liked again. 

RECoxctLEuENT [of reconcile] reconciliation, renewal of kindneſs. 

Re'coxc1LER [of reconcile] 1. One who renews friendſhip between 
others. 2. One who diſcovers the confiltence of propoſitions, 3. Friend- 
{ip renewed. 

Reconc! LEABLE [reconciliable, Fr.] 1. That may be reconciled, capable 
of renewed kindneſs. 2. Conſiſtent, poſſible to be made ſo. 

Reconci'LEABLENESs [of reconci/eable} 1. Poſſibility of being reckon - 
ciled, conſiſtence. 2. Diſpoſition to renew kindneſs. 

REcoxcilia'tioNn, Fr. [rionciliazione, It. reconciliacid, Sp. of reconci- 
lialis, Lat.] 1. The act of reconciling or renewing of friendſhip, a 
making thoſe friends which were at variance. 2, Agreement of things 
ſeemingly oppoſite. 3. Atonement, expiation. 
| Reconc! LIaTIVE, adj. [of reconcile] that is of a reconciling na- 
te, | : | 

Ryconct'L.IaTORY, adj. [of nn pertaining to reconciliation, 

To Reconve'xse, *. act. [of re and condenſe] to condenſe a- new. 


3. To make up by ſontething equiva- 


Rzco'npite, adj, [reconditus, Lat.] ſecret, hidden, abſtruſe. Fel- 
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Rxco'nbitoRY, . [reconditorium, Lat.] a ſtore-houſe. 


lemnly remembered. 


reach, to come to. 


| der. 


ment or trial at law, and is two-fold. 


tail, remainders and reverſions, and to bar or cut off the entails of 


to relate in detail, to tell particularly and diſtinctly. 


recreo, Lat.] 1. Properly to create again; but then the accent is upon the 


REC 
To Re-condv'ct [1 econduire, Fr. ricondurre, 
_ ] o conduct or ond back gain. | 
o Rx-conjoi'n, werb act. [of re and conic; 305 
To Reconxotn'rRe a fleet Ag is to nn Bk Dok 
of what rate, nation, &c. it is of: this is merely French ü to knoy 
To Reconnoirte a piece of ground, Ec, is to obfores 
and find what ſort of ground it is. erve its fituation, 
To Reco'nquer, verb act. [from re and conquer) to 00 
nquer 2. 


It. of re and 0 


gain. 
To RBRCON VE ' NE, verb neut. [of 
Clarendon. 2 Cas convene) to aſſemble anew, 


To Reco'nsecrRaTtE, werb 
a-new. 


att, [of re and conſecrate] to Conſeergy 
Reconve'xT10N [in civil law] a contrary action b | 
fendant. ene by the de. 
To Reconve'y, verb act. [of re and convey) to 3 
To Rxco' xb, derb act. [recordor, Lat.] 1. To OY > 5-6 ; 
ſo that its memory may not be loſt. 2. To celebrate, to an = 74 
To Rxcoxp ſſpoken of birds] to begin to fin 
Recor, Fr. (the ſubſtantive is indifferently 
ble, but the verb always on the laſt] a regiſter, 
contained in rolls of parchment, and preſerved in courts of | 
Reco'rpa [in the Exchequer] the records containing Ne 
and pleadings in ſuits tried before the barons. Judgment; 
RecorDa'T10N [recordatio, Lat.] the act of rememberin 
Obſolete. | 5 
Reco'rDER [of record] 1. One who regiſters any events 
keeper of the rolls of a city ; a perſon whom the mayor or 9 iſ 
any city or town corporate having juriſdiction, or a court * 
within his precincts, aſſociate, with him, for their better tn 
in matters of juſtice, and proceedings according to law. 3. Ak on 
flute, a wind inſtrument. Bacon. 5 e ff 
] to lie down again. | 


8 or tune notes. 
accented on eith 


an authentie memorial 


memory. 


2. The 


To Recov'cn, verb neut. [of re and couch 
To Rx cov ER, werb att. [recupere, Lat. recouvrir, Fr. ricoverare, It 
recobrar, Sp.] 1. To get again. 2. To reſtore to health, Ak 


ſickneſs or diſorder. 3. To repair, to retrieve. 4 To rs 


To Recover, verb neut. to become well from a diſeaſe or difor- 


Reco'verRanle [Vecauvrable, Fr. ricuperabile, It. recy l; 
that may be ng or reſtored from 0 or ee _ 855 
Rrco'vkRABLEN Ess [of recoverable] poſſibility of being recovered or 
regained. | EY 

Rsco'ytry [of recover; recuperatio, Lat. recouvrement, Fr. rinnra. 
mento, It.) 1. The act or power of regaining or getting again. 2, 
Reſtoration from ſickneſs or diforder. 3. A Remedy, help. | 

Recovery {in a legal ſenſe] the act of obtaining any thing by judg. 


True RECOveRY, or Real Recovery [in law] is an actual or real 
recovery of any thing, or the value thereof by judgment ; as if a man 
oo for land or any other thing, and hath a verdi& and judgment for 
him. | | Ls 

Feigned or Common Recovery [in law] is a certain form of courſe 
preſcribed by law to be obſerved for the better aſſuring of lands and te- 
nements to us; the effect of it being to diſcontinue and deftroy eſtates. 


them. | 
To Recovu'xnT, verb act. [raccontare It. raconter, Fr. racontar, Sp.] 


Recou'nTMENT [of recount] recital, particular relation. Shakeſpeare 

To Recou'pe, verb act. [recouper, Fr.) 1. To cut again. 2. [In 
law} to defalk or diſcount. | 

Re courk [in law] a quick and ſharp reply to a peremptory demand, 

REecov'RED for REco'vERED. Spenſer. | 

Recov'ssE [recurſus, Lat. recours, Fr. ricorſe, It. and Sp.] 1. Refuge, 
application, as for help, protection, or redreſs. This is the common 
uſe of the word. 2. Frequent paſlage : obſolete. 3. New attack, re- 
turn. 4. Acceſs to. | 


 Re'creanT, adj. [recriant, Fr. recridente, It. prob. re-credens, Lat. 


1. Recanting, faint-hearted, cowardly, crying out for mercy, recanting out 
of fear. 2. Falſe, apoſtate. | | 
To RE“ CREATE, verb aft. [recrter, Fr. ricreare, It. recrear, Sp. of 


laſt ſyllable : commonly to refreſh after fatigue, to divert, to make 
merry. 2. To gratify, to delight. 3. To relieve, to revive. 

RE CREATION. Fr. eee It. recreacion, Sp. of recreatio, Lat.] 
1. Relief after pain or hard labour, amuſement in ſorrow or diſtreſs. 2. 
Refreſhment, a pleaſing divertiſement, : 

Reciea'TIVE, adj. [recreatif, Fr. ricreativo, It.] that is of a recre- 
ating quality, diverting, pleniagt, delightful, entertaming. 

REcREA'TIVENESS [of recreative] recreating qualit ). 

REe*cxEAauNT, one who betrays his truſt, an infdel; alſo a coward. 
See RECREANT, 

RECRTDE“NTIALs [of re and credentia, Lat.] an anſwer to the creden 
tial letters of an ambaſlador. 3 

Re'cxemenT [recrementum, Lat.] any ſuperfluous matter in the 
or body, or any of its parts; droſs. | i aiſtlled 

RecrEMENT {in chemiſtry] a term uſed when any liquor 1 « 
over again ſeveral times, ;— hs Gy: 

REecnemexTs [in medicine] ſuch juices as are ſeparated 7 l . the 
ral glands of the body for proper and peculiar uſes ; as the = -_ 
lympha, the gall, &c. theſe are diſtinguiſhed from excrements, WI 
thruſt out of the body, as of no farther uſe to it. 5 beg 

man 2 RECREMENTI'T1OUS | recrementittus, Lat.] 

, coarſe, ſpumy, droſſy. So I 
” To — — ATE, 3 neut. [recriminer, Fr. recrimmary Sp. ren 
minatus, Lat.] to return one accuſation or reproach for another. 

To Recki'MinaTE, verb af. to accuſe in return. n "herein 

RECRIMINA“TIOx, Fr. [of recriminatio, Lat. ] an er 27 
the party accuſed, charges the accufer with the ſame fault, 
other. blames him. 
Recrimina'Tor, Lat. one that blames another that blam fe 
Rrckubs'scE NE [of recrudeſcens, Lat.] ſtate of growing kene 
or {ore again, rankling or feſtering. Reckv- 


er ſylla. 


R E C 


OY JDr/sCENCE [in medicine] is when a diſeaſe which is gone off, 
Recs about to end, begins to grow worſe again. 
or Pen UDE'SCENT, adj. [recrude/cens, Lat.) growing freſh, raw, or 
N becoming painful or violent again. | 
for pick r, verb act. [recruter, Fr. reclutare, It.) 1. To repair 
12 ing waſted with new ſupplies. 2. To ſupply or fill up an army 
110 freſh men, to reinforce 1 8 
5 Recku'tT, verb neut. to raiſe new ſoldiers. f 
1 [recrut, Fr. recluta, It.) 1. Freſh ſupply of any thing 
hd 2. [In military affairs] new. men raiſed to ſtrengthen the forces 
- d - afoot, either to fill up the places of thoſe {lain or deſerters, or 
2 the number of men in a company. 
<Ta/KxGLE, Fr. [rettangolo, It. of rectus, right, and angulus, Lat. a 
ar) a right or ſtraight angle made by the falling of one line perpendi- 
"ear upon another, and which conſiſts exactly of go degrees. 
RECTANGLE [with geometricians] is a figure otherwiſe called a long 
ſauare, has four ri ht ſides and angles, and its two oppoſites. 
AR erancb E fo rectus and angulus, Lat.] conſiſting of right an- 
Werners Triangle, is a triangle that has one right angle. 
RecTA'NCULAR, adj. [of refangulaire, Fr. of rectus, right, and an- 
aus, Lat. an angle; with geometiicians] a figure is ſaid to be rectan- 
gular when one or more of the angles are right, or conſiſting of 90 de- 
icranobrl'A1 Tr, or REcTa'NGULARNEss [of rectangular] the 
uality of being right angled. 3 | 
RecTaNCULARLY, adv. [of rectangular] with right angles. 
REC TA TIoN [a law term] claim of right, or an appeal to the law, 
for the recovery of ſuch a claimed right. | 8 | 
Re'cT1FIABLE [of refifico, Lat.] capable of being ſet to rights. 
RecTiFica'TION, Fr. [rettificazione, It. of recliſicatio, Lat.] the act 
of rectifying or making right, the remedy ing or redreiling tome defect or 
error either of nature, art or morality. 
RecTIFicarion [in chemiſtry] is the diſtilling any ſpirit over again, 
in order to render it more fine and pure. 
REcTiFICa'TION of Cur ves [with mathematicans] is the aſſigning or 
knding a ſtraight line equal to a curved one. 
RecTiFIer {of refify] a perion who rectifies. EI 
RecTiF1ER [in navigation] an inſtrument for determining the varia- 
tion of the compals, in order to rectify the courſe of a ſhip. 


To Re'criry, verb act. [refifico, Lat. of refifier, Fr. retificare, 3 bp 


1. To ſet to rights what is amiſs, to correct or amend. 2. [In che- 
miſtry] to diſtil any ſpirit a ſecond or third time, in order to bring it to a 
more pure ſtate. 5 | 

To Recriry. a Globe [with mathematicians] is to bring the ſun's 
place in the ecliptic on the globe to the braſs meridian, Ce. 

ToRecTiry Curves [with mathematicians] is to find a ſtraight line 
equal to a curve, or a plane equal to a curved ſurface. 

RecTilLi'NeaL Angle, or RECTiLIUNEAR Angle [of rectilineus and 
engulus, Lat.] an angle conſiſting of right lines. 

\ RecTili'xear, or RECT1LI'NEOUS, adj, [of rectus, right, and Iinea, 
Lat. line] conſiſting of right lines. 

Rxeri Minores [with anatomiſts] two ſmall muſcles of the head, which 
appear both in ſight at once, arifing from the hinder part of the firſt ver- 
tebra of the neck, and are let into the middle of the os occipitis, in two 
ſhallow depreſſures of the ſaid bone. | | 
 RecrtiTupy, Fr, [rettitudine, It. of rechitudo, rectus, Lat.] 1. Straight- 
nels, evenneſs, not curvity. 2. Rightneſs, uprightneſs, juſtice, honeſty ; 
not moral obliquity. | ; 

Re'cro [in law] a writ uſually called a writ of right, of ſuch a na- 
ture, as that whereas other writs in real actions are only to recover the 
poſſeſſion of land, &c. in queſtion, loſt by the plaintiff or his anceſtors, 
this aims to recover both the ſeiſin thus loſt and the property of the thing; 
ſo that both rights are here pleaded together, that of the property and 
that of the poſſeſſion. 

Rr crox, Sp. [refeur, Fr. rettore, It. of rector, Lat.] 1. A governor 
or ruler. 2. The parſon of a pariſh church unimpropriated, whole of- 
ice is to take care of the ſouls of his pariſhioners, to preach, to admi- 
niſter the ſacrament, &c. 3. The chief of a foreign univerſity, or of a 
convent of Jeſuits. 4. The principal or head of a college in England. 

RECTO'RIAL, adj. [of rector] pertaining to a rector or rectory. 

RE'cTorsnie [of rector; recterat, Fr.] the office of rector; alſo rule, 
government, direction. | 

Re'crory [reQorerie, Fr. rectoria, of rector, Lat.] a pariſh church, 
wu e or ſpiritual living, or parſonage, with all its rights, glebes, 

es, Co . 

\Re'crun Iateſtinum, Lat [in anatomy] the ſtraight gut, which be- 
Zins at the firſt vertebra of the os ſacrum, and deſcends directly to the 
utmoſt end of the ſpina dorſi. 


Rr“orus Abdominis, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the lower belly, 
_ ariſes from the ſternum and the extremity of the laſt two ribs, and 
goes ſtrai 


pub ght down to the fore part of the abdomen to be inſerted into the 
pubis. a 


RecTus Femoris, Lat, [in anatomy] a muſcle of the leg which ariſes 
from the lower part of the {pine of the ilium, and deſcending between 
the two vaſti, is inſerted into the patella. 

NECTUS {nternus Capitis Major, Lat. [in anatomy] a pair of muſcles 
Which ariſe from the fore part of the five interior tranſverſe proceſſes of 
the firſt vertebra of the well y near its great hole. 

N ECTUS Internus Minor, Lat. (in anatomy] a muſcle which lies on 
the fore part of the firſt vertebra on the back part, and is inſerted into 

© interior appendix of the os occipitis, under the former. | 
a * Us Lateralis _ Lat. [in anatomy] a pair of ſhort, thick, 

fn muſcles, ariſing from the ſuperior part of the tranſverſe proceſſes 


N © firſt vertebra of the neck, whence it aſcends, and is inſerted into 
© os occipitis. | | 


a 


1 3 Major, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the head, inſerted 
a the hinder part of the os occipitis. 
| EcTVs Muſculus, Lat. [in m—_— one ofthe muſcles of the ab- 
: men, ſo called from the uprightneſs of its poſition. It helps to drive 
ut the ordure and urine, b prefling the belly | 
2 rs Palpebre, Lat. fin anatomy] a muſcle ariſing from the bot- 
tom of the orbit of the eye, whoſe uſe is to lift up the eyelid. 
<p BA'TION 8 of recubo, Lat.] the act of lying or leaning. 
*=CULE, for R col“ [reculer, Fr.] Spenſer. 


| Recu'mBency [of.recumbens, Lat.] 1. The act of relying or depend - 
ing upon. 2. The poſture of lying or leaning. 3. Repoſe, reſt. 
ECU'MBENT (recumbens, Lat.] that is in a lying pofture, lying 
along, leaning. 
RecuPERa'TIon [recuperatio, Lat.] the aft of recovering. | 
Recu'PERATORY, adj. [recuperatorius, Lat.] pertaining to a reco- 
very. | 
To Rxcu'x [ricorrere, It. recurrir, Sp. of recurro, Lat.] 1. To come 
back to the thought, to revive in the mind. 2. [ Recourir, Fr.] to take 
refuge in, to have recourſe to. | 
ToRecvu'rs, verb act. [of re and cure] to recover ftom ſickneſs, la- 
bour or any diſorder. | | 
Recu're, fabi. [of re and cure] remedy, recovery. 
ECU'RRENCE, or RECU'RRENCY [of recurrens, Lat.] return. 
. Recu'rrEnT, adj. Fr. [recurrens, Lat.] returning from time to 
time. | | 
REcuRRENT Verſes, verſes that read the ſame backwards as they do 
forwards, as Roma tibi ſubito, motibus ibit amor. | 
REcuRRENT Nerves [with anatomiſts] nerves ariſing from the par 


vagum, and that diſtribute ſeveral branches to the larynx, to aſſiſt in the 
modulation and formation of the voice. | 


 Recv'sson [recurſus, Lat.] teturn., | | 
RecuRva'T10N [recurvatio, recurvo, Lat.] the act of bending back- 


wards. 


Recu'rviTty, or REcu'RVITURE [of re, backwards, and curwatura, 
Lat.] a bending or bowing backwards. 7 
Recu'rvEDNEss, or Recu'svity [of recurved, or recurvitas, Lat.] 
the ſtate of being bent backwards. See RECURVATIO. 
Recu'rvous, adj. [recurvus, Lat.] bent backward. 


Recv'sancy [of recaſans, Lat. refuſing] non-conformity, the ſtate of 


recuſants. | 
Re'cusanT, adj. [recuſans, Lat.] refuſing any terms of communion 


or ſociety. That no recuſant Lord might have a vote. Clarendon. 


Re'cusanTs.fubſt. [recuſantes, Lat.) perſons who refuſe to acknowledge 
the king's ſupremacy ; properly Roman catholics, who refuſed to ſubmit z 
but it has been extended to comprehend all who ſeparate from the eſta- 
bliſhed church of England, of whatſoever ſect or opinion. 8 


To Rxcvu'sE, verb neut. [recuſer, Fr. recuſo, Lat.] to refuſe: a juridi- 


cal word. | 


Recvu'saBLE {recu/abilis, Lat.] refuſable, or that may be refuſed. 

Recvsa'Tion [in law] an act whereby a judge is defired to refrain 
from judging ſome certain cauſe, on account of his relation to one of the 
parties, of ſome enmity, &c. | 

Recv'ssaBLE [recufſable, Fr.] that may be beaten back. 

Recv'ssio0n [recuſſus, Lat.] the act of ſhaking or beating back. 

Rep [rhuud, C. Brit. ped, Sax. roedh, Su. rod, Dan. rocdr, Du. 


roht, Ger. rouge, Fr. roſſo, It. roxo, Sp. eu, Gr. ruber, Lat.] a 


lively colour reſembling fire or blood, one of the ſimple or primary co- 
lours of natural bodies, or rather of the rays of light, which is ſubdivi- 
ded into many gradations, as ſcarlet, vermilion, crimſon, Sc. 
| Rep Book [of the exchequer} an ancient manuſcript volume, wherein 
are regiſtered the names of thoſe who held lands per baroniam, in the 
time of king Henry II. and alſo it contains ſeveral things before the con- 
queſt. It is in the keeping of the king's remembrancer. EL 
Re'Dan, or REe'DENT [an fortification] an indented work, made in 
the form of the teeth of a ſaw, with ſalient and re-entring angles. 
To RE DA RUE, verb af. [redarguo, Lat.] to refute. Not uſed. 
ReparGU'T10N [redarguo, Lat.] the act of diſproving or confuting. 
REe'DBREAST, /ub/t. a ſmall bird, ſo called from the colour of his 
breaſt, and generally named Robin-redbreaſt. _ | | 
Re'pcoar, ſubſt. a word of contempt for a ſoldier. Dryden. 
To RE'DDEN, verb ad. [of red] to make red. I 
To Reppex, verb neut. to become red. Ce 
Reppe'npum, Lat. [. e. to be yielded or paid] a clauſe generally 
uſed in leaſes, &c. whereby the rent is reſerved to the leaſſor. 
Re'pp15n, adj. [of red) ſomewhat red. | 
Re'pp1SHNEss [of reddiſh] tendency to redneſs. 
 Repp1'T1ON, Fr. of redditio, reddo, Lat.) 1. The act of giving again or 
reſtoring, the ſurrender of a place. 2. [In law] a judicial acknowledg- 
ment, that the land or thing in queſtion belongs to the demandant. 


Re'ppiT1VE, adj. [redditivus, Lat.] pertaining to reddition ; a term 


in grammar. Anſwering to an interrogative. 
Re'ppiTUs A/fiſus, Lat. a ſet or ſtanding rent. 


RE“DDLE, or Rupp, red chalk, a red foſſil tone, uſed by painters. 


in making craons, Tc. | 

Rept ſnede, Sax.] advice, counſel : obſolete. : 

To RE R, verb act. [nzvan, Sax. ] to counfel, to adviſe. Spenſer, 

To RRODEE'u, verb ac. [redimere, It. and Lat. redemir, Sp.] 1. To buy 
off, to purchaſe, to relieve from any thing by paying a price. 2. To 
reſcue, to recover. 3. To recompenſe, to make amends for. 4. To 
pay an atonement. 5. To ſave the world from the curſe of ſin. 

Repet MABLE, adj. [of redeem] that may be redeemed. 
 Repee'MABLEs, lands, funds, Ec, fold, with a reſervation of the 
equity of redemption. 

REDpet MABLENEsSS [of redeemable] the ſtate of being redeemable. 

REDEEMER [redempteur, Fr. redentore, It. redemptor, Sp. of redemptor, 
Lat.] 1. A ranſomer, a deliverer in general. 2. In particular, the Sa- 
viour of mankind. | 

To REvEL1'veR, verb ag. [of re, again, and delivrer, Fr.] to deliver 
back, to give up again. 

REDEL!i'vERY [of redeliver] the act of redelivering. — 

To Rt-DEMA'ND, verb add. [redemander, Fr.] to demand, aſk, or re- 
quire back again. 

Reve'myT10N, Fr. Credengione, It. redemcidn, Sp. of redemptio, Lat.] 
1. Ranſom, releaſe in general, the act of purchaſing the freedom of ano- 
ther from bondage. 2. Particularly the purchaſe of God's favour by the 
death of Chriſt. 3. [In law] a faculty or right of re- entering upon 
lands, &c. that have been ſold and aſſign'd, &c. upon reimburſing the 
purchaſe-money with legal coſts. | ; 

Reps'MPTORY, adj. [redemptus, Lat.] 8 ranſom. ä 

Rx DbrORDb-ZAsT, a borough town of Nottinghamſhire, 135 miles 
from London. It ſends two members to parliament, 

Rep Gum, a diſtemper very frequent in new-born children. 

Re'vsHank [nev-Pcanca, Sax.] a bird; alſo a contemptuous appel- 
lation, as it ſeems, for ſome of the people of Scotland, 
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E DST ART ned - xxeyx, Sax. ] a bird. | 
Ment Wn ie Sax.] 1. An apple. 2. Cyger made of 
the redftreak. © | : $383 | 
Rep-warer [in horſes] a ſort of moiſture iſſuing from a wound or 
ſore. | 
| ToRr'pszar, To RE'DSEER, or To RR DSHRE [with iir ſpo- 
ken of a piece of iron in their fire, that 1s heate too much, ſo that it 
breaks or cracks under the hammer, while it is working. Maxon. 
Reve'vaBLeE, Fr. indebted, obliged, or beholding to 3 
EDHIB1'T1ON [of re and adbibitio, Lat. in civil law] an 18 in a 
court, whereby to annul the ſale of ſome moveable, and to oblige the ſel- 
ler to take it back again, upon the buyer's finding it damaged. 
RED-Hor, adj. [of red and hot] heated to redneſs. 
Rev1i'cuLvs, a certain imaginary deity worſhipped by the Romans, 
for irighting Hannibal from Ro! ts ö 
To Res 


e. 
EDI NTEGRATE, verb ” [redintegro, Lat.] to reſtore or make 
new, to begin afreſh, 

RepinTE GRATE, adj. [redintegratus, Lat.] reſtored, made new. 
Bacon, | 

rye e's io [redintegratio, Lat.] 1. The act of renewing, re- 
ſtoration. 2. [In civil law] the action of reſtoring a perſon to the 

enjoyment of a thing, whereof he had been illegally difpoſleſſed, 3. 

In chemiſtry] is the reſtoring of any mixt body or matter, whoſe form 
as been deſtroyed by calcination, corroſion, Sc. into its former na- 

ture and conſtitution, Quincy. Po 
"Revp1ssE1'sIN, a ſecond diſſeiſin. | 

REDIT TA, It. [in muſic books] ſignifies to repeat. | 

R&bi'TUaRIEs, a ſect of religious, a branch of the Franciſcan friars. 

Re'DLEap [of red and lead] minium. See Mintum. 

Re'PoLENCE, or REDOLENCY, Fr. [of redolentia, Lat. or of redolent] 
ſweetneſs of ſmell. | | 

RE'DoLENT, adj. [redolens, Lat.] yielding a ſweet ſmell or ſcent. 

To Repov'BLE [redoubler, Fr. raddoppiare, It. redoblar, Sp. reduplico, 
Lat.] to repeat often, to double again, to encreaſe, by the addition of 
the ſame quantity over and over. : | : 
To Revpo'vBLE, verb neut. to become twice as much, to come again 

with double force. | . 

Repov'sBLING, ſub/t. [of redouble ; redoublement, Fr. reduplicatio, Lat.] 
a doubling again. | | 2 | 1 

Repov'srt | in fortification ; reduit, redoutes, Fr. ridotta, It. re- 
dutor, Sp.] a ſmall fort of a ſquare figure, which hath no defence but in 
the front, commonly the outwork of a fortification. 


*Repou'BTABLE [redoubtable, Fr. ridottabile, It.] much feared, for- 


midable. _ | | | 
Revov'sTED [redoute, Fr.] dreadful, much feared, awful. | 
To Repov'np, verb neut. [redundo, Lat. redonder, Fr. ridondare, It. 
redundar, Sp.] 1. To be turned back, to be driven back by repercuſſion 
or reaction. 2. To contribute in the conſequence. 3. To become or 
fall as an advantage in the conſequence. | | 


To Repre'ss, verb act. [redręſſer, Fr.] 1. To ſet to rights again, to 


reform abuſes, to amend. 2. To relieve, to eaſe, to remove grievances. 
Sometimes uſed of perſons, but more properly of things. 5 
Rrosk'ss [from the verb] 1. The act of ſetting to rights again, amend- 
ment, reformation. 2. Relief, remedy. 3. Perion who gives relief. 
RepRE'ss1VE, adj. [of redreſi] affording ſuccour or remedy. Thomſon. 
Revv'BBERs [a law term} are ſuch as buy ſtolen cloth, knowing it 
to be ſtolen, and turn it into ſome other form or colour, that it may not 
be known. | | 
| To Repv'cr, verb adt. [reduire, Fr. ridurre, It. reduzir, Sp. of redu- 
co, Lat.] 1. To bring back, to reſtore ; obſolete. 2. To bring to the 
former ſtate. 3. To reform from any diſorder. 4. To bring into any 
nate of diminution. 5. To degrade, to impair in dignity. 6. To bring 
into a ſtate of miſery or meanneſs. 7. To ſubdue, to bring under ſub- 
jection. 8. To bring into any ſtate more within reach or power. g. To 
reclaim, to order. 10. To ſubject to a rule, to bring into a claſs. 
' Repv'cemenT [of reduce] the act of bringing back, ſubduing, re- 
forming or diminiſhing. 8 
Rkbv'cEx [of reduce] one that reduces. 


Revvu'ciBLE, adj. [of reduce; reductible, Fr. reducibile, It. of reduci- 


b:lis, Lat.] that may be reduced. 

enn [of reducible) quality of being reducible. 

; EDUCING Scale, a mathematical inſtrument, to reduce a map or 
raught. | | | | 

a {in carpentry] a quirk or little place taken out of a larger, 
to make it more uniform and regular; alſo for ſome other conveniences, 
as cabinets, ſides of chimnies, alcoves, &c. | | 

RepucrT [in military affairs; reductus, Lat.] an advantageous place, 
intrenched and ſeparated from the reſt of the camp by a foſs, for an army 
to retire to, in caſe of a ſurprize. 

Reou'cTion, Fr. [riduzione, It. of reductio, Lat.) 1. The act of re- 
ducing or bringing back. 2. [In arithmetic] the reducing of money, 
weights and meaſures, &c. into the leaſt or greateſt parts. 

Rxpucriox Aſcending [in arithmetic} is the reducing a lower deno- 
mination into an higher, as farthings into pence, pence into ſhillings, 
ſhillings into pounds, and the like in weights. | | 

RepucTtion Deſcending [in . is reducing a higher denomi- 
nation into a lower, as pounds into ſhillings, ſhillings into pence, pence 
into farthings. . _ Do | | | 


- 7 SS» 2 


REvucTion of Figure, Deſign, or Draught, &c. is the making a copy 
thereof, either larger or ſmaller than the original, | 


RepucTion [in fur ery, an operation, whereby a diſlocated, luxated, 

or fractured bone is e to its proper place. ; 8 
fa Fr, riduttivo, It.] ſerving to reduce. It 

Thus far 


Revv'crive, adj. [redu t e 
is ſometimes ſubſta tively uſed, or elliptically as an adjectiye. | 
concerning theſe af 1 by inundations and conflagrations. Hale. 


Rrpu Cr ivEL x, ady; [of redsdive) by reduRion or conſequence. 


' abundance. 


REF 


or {ons caſe, more than uſual, 
EDU'NDANTLY, adv. [of redundant] ſuperfluouſly, with & 
an cs, per. 
Repy' ] | 
again EDV PLICATE [reduplicatum, reduplico, Lat.] to double ove. 
 REDUPLICATE Pronouns, [with grammarians] f 
thyſelf, he himſelf, &c. ey | n 1 myſelf, they 
REDUPLICA'T10N, Fr. [of reduplicatio, Lat.] the act of doubli 
3 (with rhetoricians] a figure when one par of 
verſe or ſentence ends in the ſame word with whi * 
8 07 0 | with Which the following 
REpvu'PLICATIVE [reduplicatif, Fr. radduplicative, It ; 
gain, repeating [ ; pt = if, up Vo, It.] doubling a. 
EDUPLICATIVE Propoſitions [with logicians] are ſuch in wh: 
N is repeated; as, nen, conſidered get 1 retinal a 
CE DWING, 4265 a bird. Ainſworth, 
To REE, verb ad. [a word among artificers; 
known] to riddle, to ſift. | 


in Engliſh. . 
To Rx- Econo, verb neut. [of re and echo] to echo back again. 


REE'CHY, adj. [corruptedly for reeky, from reek, ſmoke] imoky, f 
ty, tanned. : _ 


RE ED [hneod, Sax. ried, Ger. arundo, Lat.] 1. The long, hollow, 


o 


and knotted graſs that grows in fens and watery places. A pred jc a: 
tinguiſhed 3 the rate by its magnitude, * by its Ain : - 
ſtem. Miller, 2. A ſmall pipe. Milton, 3. An arrow. Prior : 
A Jewith meaſure of three yards and three inches. MN 

REEDED, a. [of reed] covered or thatched with reeds. 

REE'DEN. adj. [of reed} conſiſting of reeds. Reeden pipes. Dryden, 
Fg E'DLESS, ad. [of reed] being without reeds, Reedlsfs banks, 
oy 9 

REE'DY, adj. [of reed] abounding with reeds. 

To Rt-E'viry, verb ad. [re-edifier, Fr. of re, again, and edifice, Lat 
to build] to re-build, or build up again. | 

REEFT [with mariners] part of a fail that is taken up, as when, ina 
gale of wind, they roll up part of the fail below, to make it ſhorter, 
and not to hold too much wind. This taking up or contracting is 
called reefing. | | 

Ree'kT Top-maſt [with mariners] when a top-maſt that having been 
ſprung, is cracked, or almoſt broken in the cap, the lower piece that 
was almoſt broken being cut off, the other part, being ſet again, is 
called a reeft top-maſt. | 


Reex [necan, Sax. to caſt forth a ſteam, reuke, Du.] 1. Steam, va. 


pour, or {moak. 2. [reke, Ger. any thing piled up, hneac, Sax.] a heap 
or Fn of hay or corn. This is more uſually ſpoken and written 
FICR, N 1 | | 

To RExx, verb neut. [necan, Sax.] to ſteam, to ſmoke. 

Reex Stawel, a frame of wood ſet on ſtones, on which a moy of hay, 
coin, Sc. is raiſed, wi 

REE“K Y, adj. [of reel] ſmoky, tanned. Ns 

To Re-E'NTE , verb af. [of re and entro, Lat. rentrer, Fr.] to 
enter again. | # | 
mY ak verb aft [of re and enthrone] to replace on a 

one. 

RE-E'NTRANCE [of re and entrance] the act of entering again. 

To REEL, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to gather yarn off the ſpindle. 
F To REEL, verb neut. [prob. 9. to roll, rollen, Du. ragla, Su.] to 

agger. | 25 : 

REeL, ſub. [neol, Sax.] a ſort of reel for winding yarn, &c. into 
{kains, from the ſpindle. 

To Re-EnGa'GE, verb act. [rengager, Fr.] to engage again ; alſo to 
renew a combat. | | | 5 
RE-eSTA'BLISHMENT [retablifſement, Fr.] the act of eſtabliſhing 
again. | 

88 [in law] the act of returning and retaking that poſſelion 
that had lately been foregone. | | 

Re-zt'xr&y [of rentrer, Fr.] the act of entering again. 


To Rz-esrTa'BLISH, verb af2. [of re and eflabliſh ; retablir, Fr. rie. 


bilire, It. of re and flabilio, jars to eſtabliſh or ſettle again. 
RE-EsTABLISHER Jor re-eſtabliſh] he that re- eſtabliſhes. 
RE-ELIE'CTIox [of re and election] repeated election. 
To Re-ena'cT, verb ad. [of re and enad} to enact again. i 
To RE-ENTO“R CE, verb aft. [of re and enforce] to ſtrengthen wi 
new forces, or freſh aſſiſtance. 
REe-ENFO'RCEMENT [of re-enforce] freſh aſſiſtance. | 
To RE-Enyo'y, werb att. [of re and enjoy] to enjoy again. > 
To Reeve [with ſailors] is to draw a rope through a block, to 


up and down, 


Reeve [xenepa, Sax.) the ſteward or bailiff of a franchiſe * mano. 
Obſolete. The reewe, miller, and cook are diſtinguiſhed. Dr 155 
To RE-Exä AP, verb at. [of re and examine) to examine a 
time. | ; 
RE-EXAMINA'TION [of re-examine] a ſecond examination. 
| Re-exre'nT [in law] a ſecond extent made upon 
ments, upon complaint made that the firſt extent was 
cuted, | | oſh after hun 
To . 2 af. [refectum, of reficio, Lat. ] to refr | 
r or fatigue, Obſolete, . at 
„gere, Fr. [refezione, It. refecion, wn of refectio, Lat.] the 
of refreſhing ; a meal or repaſt after fatigue or hunger. | 
RET CTIVESs [with phyſicians] — which refreſh and reneW 
refitt- 


ſtrength. | 1 

Rtreg'crory, or Rere'cTuary [refedire, Fr. Wen 

rio, Sp. of refectorium, Lat.] a dining room, a room of refre 

a room in a monaſtery where the friars or nuns eat together. nent; to re 
To RxyE'L, verb ad, [refello, Lat.] to diſprove F 

fute, to repreſs, Lat.] l. To 
To Reee's [riferire, It. referir, Sp. refirer, Fr. refers, {end 


the etymology un. 
Ree [in Portugal] a ſmall coin, forty of which are equal to lix-pence 


lands or tene 
| jally exe · | 


"REF 

in a book for Information. 2. To diſ- 
3. To put a buſineſs into the 
hands of another, in order to be conſidered or managed. 4. To betake 


to a paſſage in 
or determination. 


A 5 

-nd back, to dire 

— for judgment 

for deciſion. 5 To reduce to, as to the ultimate end. 6. To reduce, 
r 5 | 

boy _— „verb neut. to ha ve relation or reſpect to. 


RepBRREE' {of refer] an arbitrator to whom a law-bufineſs, or any 
matter in difference, is referred. pee 
eaence [from refer] 1. Relation or reſpect to, alluſion to. 2. 
pings to ſome other tribunal. 3. [riferenza, It.] a mark which re- 
to another {1milar one in the margin, or in the bottom of the page, 
— either ſomething omitted in the text is added, c. or ſome author, 
WTO een, fubſt. [referendaire, Fr. riferendario, It. reftrendus, 
Lat.] one to whoſe deciſion any thing is referred. 3 

ReperenDARY (in ancient cuſtoms] an officer who exhibited the 

titions of the people to the king, and acquainted the judges with his 
12 »£'RMENT, verb aft. [of re and ferment] to ferment again. 
Revives its fire, and referments the blood. Blackmore. 

Rees RRIBLE, adj. [from refer} that may be referred to, or conſidered 
a; in relation to ſomething elſe. : 

To REIT NME, verb act. [raffiner, Fr. raffinare, It. refinar, Sp.] to 
make finer, to purge and purity, by drawing liquors off from the lees; 
or metals, by mm and clearing them from droſs. ö 

To RErIx E, verb neut. with on or upon. 1. To improve in point of 
accuracy or delicacy. 2. To become pure or clear. 3. To affect 
nicety. 


Reer/ngebLY, adv. [of refine] with affected nicety, with pretended 


ance. | 
yg = [from refine] 1. The act of purifying or clearing any 
thing from droſs, being purified. ' 2. Improvement in purity or ele- 
gance 3. Artificial practice. 4. Affectation of elegant improvement, 
retence to nicety, . 5 
Rrri'xzR [of rene] 1. One who refines or clears any thing from 
droſs. 2. One who improves in elegance. 3. One who invents ſu- 
perfluous niceties or idle ſubtleties. F | 
Reerninc, the art of ſeparating other metals, &c. from gold and 


FINE, | 
To REri“r, verb af. [of re, again, and fit; refurt, Fr.] to reſtore 
any thing after damage. | | | ba 
To Rerir a Ship, is to repair it, and make it fit to put to ſea 
again. 8 | : a | 
7 RerlE er, verb ad. [reflechir, Fr. riflettere, It. of reflecbo, Lat. 


to throw back] to return. | 

To Rxrircr, verb neut. 1. To throw back light or heat. 2. To 
bend back. 3. To throw back the thoughts upon the paſt, or upon 
one's ſelf, | 

To REFLECT n a Perſon, is to 
or reproach upon him. 

To REFLECT wpon @ 
of it, | 
RerLE'CTENT, adj. [reflefens, Lat.] bending or flying back. 


Dipty. | | 

1 or REFLR(XIoN [from refle# ; thence reflexion is leſs 
proper; reflexion, Fr. refieffi>ne, It. of refle&io, Lat.] 1. The act of 
beating or throwing back. 2. Thought thrown back upon the paſt. 3. 
The act of bending back. 4. That which is reflected. 5. The action 
of the mind upon itſelf. 6. Attentive conſideration, meditation. 7. 
. Cenſure, reproach, or abuſe. 

REFLECTION of the Rays of Light [in optics] is a motion of the rays, 
whereby, after impinging on the ſolid parts of bodies, or rather after a 
very near approach thereto, they recede or are driven therefrom. 

REFLECT10N [in catoptries] is the return of a ray of light from the 
polihed ſurface of a looking -glaſs or mirrour, driven thence by ſome 
power reſiding therein. 

REFLECT10N [in mechanics] is the turn or regreſſive motion of a 
moveable, occaſioned by the reſiſtence of a body, which hindered its 
purſuing its former direction. 

REFLE'CTING Dials, or REFLE"x1vE Dials, are ſuch as are made by 
a little piece of looking-glaſs plate, ſo placed, as to reflect the rays of 

ſun on the top of the cieling, &c. where the dial is drawn. 

ReeLE'CTivE, adj. [of reflect] 1. Throwing back images. 2. Con- 
lidering things paſt, or the operations of the mind. 

RerLe'cror [of refle#] one who rellects, a conſiderer. 

RerLE'x, adj. [reflexus, Lat.] directed backwards. 

REFLEX, ſubft. (reflexus, Lat.] reflection. Hooker. 

ReFLE'x, or REFLECT = painting] is underitood of thoſe places in 
a picture, which are ſuppoſed to be illuminated by a light reflected by 

2 body, repretented in the ſame piece. 

FLEXIBI' 


ed, or that property of the rays of ligl hereby th e diſpoſed 
ys of light, where ey are diſpoſed to 
be reflected or turned ba 8 3 


ck into the ſame medium from any other medium 
upon whoſe ſurface they fall. Newton. 
NEFLEXIBLE, adj. [refiexus, Lat.] capable to be thrown back. 
1: x1VE, capable of reflecting, apt to beat or turn back. See 
"FLECTIVE. 2. Having reſpect to ſomething palt. 
barks XIVELY, adv. [of ref{cxive] in a backward direction. 
FLOAT, ſubſt. [of re and float] ebb, reflux. _ | | 
., *FLORE SCENCE [of reffore/cens, Lat.] the act of beginning to flou- 
or bloſſom again, | | | 
1 EFLOU'RISH, verb neut. [of re and ſuriſb] to flouriſh again. 
e w, verb neut. [of re and flow; refiuo, Lat.] to flow back 
SEFLUENT, adj, [vefluens, Lat] reflowing, flowing back. 
Rxri v'x Subſt Fr. [riflufs, It. refluxo, 8 8 A 
wY Ny „Fr. «fo, It. „Sp. of refluxus, Lat.] the act 
of flowing back, the bag of the e tide. ee 
weil A TION [refaciliatum, of refocillo, Lat.] the act of refreſhing, 


ſpeak ill of him, to throw cenſure 


Thing, is to conſider ſeriouſly and attentively 


Jo R g. reviving, or cheriſhing. 
0 REFORM, verb act. (reformer, Fr. riformare, It. reformar, Sp. of 
T0 K. Lat.] to put into a better form. 


LFORM, verb neut. to take up or leave off following ill courſes, 
ton low an arderly way of living, to make a change — worſe to 


flyer; alſo the clearing any matter from impurities. See To | Re- 


LITY, or REFLE'X1BLENEssS, capableneſs of being reflect- 


REF 


To Rerorm [in military affairs] is to reduce a body of men, either 
by diſbanding the whole and incorporating the ſoldiers into other regi- 
ments.or companies, or only breaking a part and retaining the reſt. 

Rero'rm [reforme, Fr, riforma, It.] 1. Reformation. 2. A re-eſta- 
bliſhment or revival of a former neglected diſcipline. 3. A correction 
of reigning abuſes. 4. A diſbanding ſome part of an army. 

RerorRma'do, a reformed officer, or one whoſe company or troop is 
ſuppreſſed in a reform, and he continued either in whole or half pay, 
he doing duty in the regiment. * 

RerormMao [in a ſhip of war] a gentleman who ſerves as a volun- 
tier, in order to gain experience, and ſucceed the principal officers, 

ReroRMA'TION, Fr. [riformazione, It. reformacion, Sp. of reformatio, 
Lat.] 1. Change in general from worſe to better, amendment of man- 
ners, errors, or abuſes. 2. The change of religion from the corruptions 
of popery to its primitive ſtate, that particularly which happened at the 
time of the firſt eſtabliſhment of the reformed or proteſtant religion. See 
PROTESTANCY. | 5 . 

Right of RRrO Ho, a right which the princes of Germany claim, 
to reform the church in their territories, as being inveſted with the ſpi 
ritual as well as temporal power. | 

Rxro'rweD, part. paſſ. [of reform; reforms, Fr. reformadb, Sp. of 
reformatus, Lat.] formed anew, mended, changed from worſe to bet- 
ter; | 


The RerormeD, a name given to the proteſtants of the reformed re- 
ligion ; in contradiſtinction from the Romaniſts. | 

Rero'tMER [of reform] 1. A perſon who reforms or makes a change 
for the better, an amender. 2: Thoſe who firſt freed religion from popiſh 
corraptions. | ; ES 

REro'tmisT, a monk, whoſe diſcipline or rules have been reformed. 

To Rerra'cT, verb ad. [refrattum, of refrangere, It. and Lat.] to 
break the natural courſe of things. | | 

REFRA'CTARY, or REFRA'CTORY, adj. [refraftaire, Fr. refracta- 
rius, Lat. fo that refra&ary is the more analogous and proper word, tho' 
refractory is more uſually written] obſtinate, unruly, headſtrong, wilful, 
contumacious. 


RBeFRA'CTARILY, or REFRA'CTORILY, add. [of refractary or refrac- 
tory] obſtinately, wilfully. | | 


REFRA“CTARIN ESS, or ReFRa'CTORINESS [of refradory] head-ſtrong, 
obſtinacy, a refuſing to be ruled. | 
ReyRa'cTED [refradus, Lat.] broken from its natural courſe. 
ReFRACTED Angle [in optics] the angle which is contained 
the refracted ray and the perpendicular. | 
REPRAccTED Dzals, are ſuch as ſhew the hours by means of ſome re- 
fracting tranſparent fluid, or ſome dials as are drawn in a concave or 
hollow bowl, ſo that the hour-lines may ſhew the true hour, when the. 
bowl is full of water, or ſome other liquor. . 
RET RAC COTIOx, Fr. ſin dioptrics] is the variation of a ray of light 
from that right line in which its motion would have continued, were it 
not for the mediums, thro' which it paſles, that by attraction to hinder | 
its ſtraight courſe, and turn it aſide. | RE, 
ReyrRaA'CT1oNn [in mechanics] is the deviation of the moving body 
from its direct courſe, by reaſon of the different denſity of the medium it 
moves in; or a flexion and change of determination, occahoned by a 
un falling obliquely out of one medium into another of a different 
denſity. | = | N 
RETR ACTION from the Perpendicular [in dioptrics] is when a ray fal- 
ling, inclined from a thicker medium into a thinner, as from glaſs into 
air, in breaking, departs farther from the perpendicular. OE 
REFRACTION to the Perpendicular [in dioptrics] is when a ray falling, 
inclined from a thinner or more diaphanous medium, upon a thicker or 


between 


. leſs tranſparent, as from air upon water, in breaking, comes nearer to 
the „ drawn from the point of incidence at right angles, on 


the ſurface of the water, in which the refraction is made. 

Aſtronomical Rx FRA TIO, is a refraction cauſed by the atmoſphere, 
or body of the air, ſo that a ſtar ſeems riſen higher above the horizon 
than really it is. | 

ReFrRacTion Horizontal [in aſtronomy} is that which makes the 
ſun or moon appear juſt at the edge of the horizon, when they are as yet 
ſomewhat below it. 

ReyRA'CTIVE, adj. [of refra@} pertaining to refraction, having the 
power of refraction. | | | 

REFRA'GABLE, adj. [refragabilis, Lat.] capable of confutation and 
conviction. | 

REerRa'caBLEeness [of refragable] quality of being refragable. 

To Rerral'N [raffrenare, It. refrenar, Sp. refrener, Fr. of refranc, 
from re and frænum, Lat. a bridle] to hold back, to keep from action, 
to bridle. | | 

To ReFRain, verb neut. to forbear, to abſtain, to ſpare. 

REFRanG1B1'LITY, or REFRANGIBLENESsS [of re and frangibilitas, 
Lat.] capableneſs of being refracted. | 

REFRANGIRIULITY of the Rays of Light, is their diſpoſition to be re- 
fracted or turned out of the way, in palling out of one tranſparent body 
or medium into another. 


ReFRA'NGIBLE, ad. [of re and frangibilis, of frango, Lat.] capable 
of being refracteeee. | | 

RerrkENA'TION [refrenatio, Lat.] the act of bridling or checking, 
a curbing or holding in. | | 
To Rtrrs'sn, verb a. {refrigero, Lat. refraichir, Fr. rinfreſcare, 
It. refreſcar, Sp.] 1. To recruit, to renew, to revive, to relieve after 
pain, fatigue, or want. 2. To improve a thing impaired, by giving it 
new touches. 3. To cool, to refrigerate. ; | 

RerRE'SHER [of refre] that which refreſhes or cools. 

REFRESHMBNT [refraicheſiement, Fr. rinfreſcamento, It.] 1. Relief 
after pain, fatigue, or want. 2. 'That which refreſhes or relieves ; as 
food, or reſt. | 7 

RRR RCT [refrein, 2 the kurden of a ballad or ſong. | 

ReFR1'GERANT, adj. Fr. [refrigerans, of re and frigus, Lat. cold 
1. Cooling, allaying heat. 2. Sometimes ſubſtantively uſed. Apply 
refrigerants. Wiſeman. 


To REerr1'GERATE, verb ad, [refriger, Lat] to cool. 
Reeg1GERaA'TION, Fr. [refrigeratio, Lat.] the act of cooling, or mi- 
tigating heat ; the ſtate of being cooled. 
: 2 uch. Lrefrigeratif, Fr. refrigerativum, Lat.] a cool - 
ing medicine. 


EFRIGERA'TLVE, ad}. [refrigeratif, Fr.] the ſame with reffigera- 
10 Q Ryegate 


4 


tory. 


Reericera'TivexEss {of refrigerative] a cooli quality. e 
3 GERATORY, adj. [refrigeratorius, Lat-)-thme is of a cooling 
quality. 5; 415 467 70 281 note 
ReynictraTory, ff. [refrigeratorium, Lat.] 1. A veſſel filled 
with cold water, placed about the head of an alembec or till, to cool 
and condenſe the vapours raiſed thither by fire, to be diſcharged through 
the beak ; but this is now generally done by a worm or ſpiral pipe, 
turning through a. tub of cold water. 2. Any thing inwardly cool- 


ing. 

2 ea a cool refreſhment ; alſo a cooling place South. 
Reer, part. poſf. [of reave] 1. Taken away, deprived. 2. [Pret. 

df reave] took away. Spenſer. 

Re'rvce, Fr. ee It. and Sp. of refugium,. of re, backwards, 
and agi, Lat. to fly] 1. A place of ſafety to fly to in danger or diſtreſo, 

ection. 2. That which gives ſhelter or protection. 3. Expedient 
in diftreſs. 4. Expedient in general. Light muſt be ſupplied among 
graceful refuges, by terracing any ſtory in danger of darkneſs. Wor- 
ton. 

To Rr vor, verb ad. [refugier, Fr.] to ſhelter, to protect. Dryden. 

Reyucee”, one who flies to ſhelter or protection, particularly a French 
proteſtant fled for refuge from perſecution in France into England, or 
any other country. a My 
S.... <a or Rerv'Lcency [refulgentia, Lat.] brightneſs, 

endor. | 

Reev'LcenT, adj. [refulgens, Lat.] ſhining, glittering, bright. 

To Rervu'nd, verb ad, Trifondare, It. of refundb, Lat.] 1. To pour 
back. Ray. 2. To pay or give back money that has been received 
wrongfully, to reftore. 3. {In law] To pay back the coſt and charges 
of a nonſuit. | | N 

Rerv'sal [rafus. Fr. refinto, It.] 1. The act of refuſing, a denial of 
any thing demanded or ſolicited. 2. The preemption, the right of 
having any thing offered preferrably to another, option. | 


| ToReev'se, [recuſar, Sp. recuſo, Lat. reſu/er, Fr. rifintare, It.] 1. 


To deny the granting of a ſuit, or the doing of any thing required. 2. 
To reje&, to diimiſs without a grant. | | 4 

To Reruse, verb neut. not to accept. . HATES 

ReevsE, adj. [from the verb] nuworthy of reception, left when the 
reſt is taken. | | 

Re'evuse, ſub. Fr. [the noun has its accent on the firſt ſyllable, the 
verb on the ſecond] the droſſy ſtuff that comes away from oar or metal, 
in the melting and trying it; whence the word is uſed to ſignify the 
worlt of any thing that remains diſregarded, after the beſt has been 
picked out. | og 
Rrus EN [of refuſe] he who refuſes. 

Reerv'TaL {from refute] a refutation. | 1 
Rur TION, Fr. [refutatio, Lat.] the act of refuting, or proving 
falſe or erroneous an oppoſite or contrary argument, which deſtroys 
what the other alledged. TI 


Tg Reru'rE. verb act. ap pov Fr. refutar, Sp. of refuto, Lat.] to 
e or erroneous, to convince or confound by 


confute, to diſprove as fal 
- reaſons applied to ons or things. 6 44 ; 
To Larne 3 3 Fr. riguadagnare. It.] to gain a ſe- 
cond time, to get again, to recover. . 
| Re'GAL, ad. [regale, It. real, Sp. of regalis, Lat.] pertaining to a 
king or queen ; kingly, royal. 
Kcal. Fiſhes, ſuch as belong to the king, by his prerogative z ſuch as 
Whales, ſturgeons, &c. 48 
Re6aL, alt. [regale, Fr.] a muſical inſtrument. Bacon. | 
ToReca'Lt, verb a. [regaler, Fr. regalare, It.] to treat, feaſt, or 
entertain royally, to refreſh, to gratify. | | : 
Reca'LE (regalo, It. regal, Fr.] a magnificent treat or entertain- 
ment. 1 
REGAL E, /ubt. Lat. the prerogative of monarchy. 
REca LEMENT, Fr. refreſhment, entertainment. 5 yy 
Rca LI, the rights of a king or queen, or the enſigns of the royal 
dignity; as the ſeveral parts of the apparatus of a coronation, as ſcep- 
ters, Edward's ſtaff, ſword, globe, crown, Oc. | 
Reca'irs Agua [commonly called agua regia] an acid, corroſive ſpi- 
rit or water, ſerving as a menſtruum & diſtolving gold; it is prepared 
by mixing common falt, or ſal ammoniac, with ſpirit of nitre, or with 
common aqua fortis. | | & 
Reca'liTY [realta, It. regalitas, regalis, Lat.) royalty, ſovereign 
ſtate, kingſhip. Bacon. A | 
To Rt6a'kp, verb ad. [regarder, Fr. riguardare, It.) 1. To look 
upon, to value, to attend to as worthy of notice. 2. To obſerve, to 
| remark with concern, to heed, to conſider, to mind as an object of 
grief. 3. To have reſpect or relation to. 4. To obſerve religiouſly. 
5. To pay attention to. 8 
Recarp, Fr. [riguardo, It.] 1. Attention, as to a matter of impor_ 
tince. 2. Reſpect, reverence. 3. Note, eminence, 4. Conſideration, 
reſpect, account. 5. Reference. 6. { Regard, Fr.] look, aſpect di- 
rected to another. 7. Proſpect, object of ſight. | 
Recarp [of a foreſt] the overſeeing and viewing it; alſo the com- 
paſs of it, z. 6, all that ground which is — or parcel of it. 
Rx DELE, adj. (of regard] 1. Obſervable. 2. Worthy of no- 
tice. 4.4 | | j 
Reca'rpant [in 8 ſignifies looking behind, and is applied 
5 beaſts repreſented in an efcutcheon with their faces turned to their 
RxOARDER [of regard] he that regards. | 1 111 
Reca'RDFUL [of regard and full] having regard to, careful of, tak- 
ing notice of. 15 
Re64'rvFULLY, adv. [of regard] 1. Attentively, heedfully. 2. 
Wich teſpect, with reverence, e Ret 14 
Reca'RDFULNESS, heedfulnefs, c. 
RrCARKDLESss, adj. [of regard] heedleh, negligent. 
 RECar'DLESSLY, adv. (of regardleſs] without heed, heedleſly. 
 Re64a'nvis5ntss,” (of regardls/s] heedleſneſs, negligence. | 
p Re'Ge1. [in aſtronomy} a fixed ſtar of the firſt magnitude in Orion's 
bot, | no A | 
Re'ctncy [regencs, Fr, reggenza, It. os pare: Sp. of regens, Lat.] 1. 
Authority, government. 2, Governors of a kingdom or ſtate, during 
the abſence or minority of a ſovereign prince; as, confirmed by the re- 
ency of England, 3. Vicarious government, 4. The diſtrict governed 
R Det 2d {oa oo ga} wt | F 


R E G 


RdE'N BRA TE, adj. [regencre, Fr. ri 

1. gy anew. 2. New-bor 
OREGENERATE, verb af. [repenerer, Fr. ri 

Sp. of regenero, Lat.] 1. To prince anew; Tat Pen, 
again, to renew by change of carnal nature to a Chriſtian life. be bor 

REGE'NERATENEss [of regenerate] the ſtate of being re nc 
 RE6GEntrA'TION, Fr. [regeneratione, It. regeneracion 9 | 
tio, Lat.] new. birth or change of carnal affections to a chrifi ut Pegenere. 
ſaved ug by the waſhing of regeneration. Titus. “ Now all wy 
(ſays Juſtin Martyr) atter what manner we dedicated ourſely —— 

ing made anew by Chriſt.-——- As many as are convinced b 


of thoſe things which we teach, and do engage for their abili of he rh 


ato, It. of a 
life, 


we direct them to pray and aſk of God remiſſion of paſt fine: 9.00 to le, 
both praying — falting with them. Then are Gor . 
g 


water, and re regenerated atter the ſame manner of regent 
Wwe ourſelves were regenerated. For in the name of the F ATHER 
PREME Lord Gop oF THE UNIVERSE ; and of our SavicurJesy — 
and of the Holy Spirit, that ablution in water is performed. val 
* has ſaid, Un ye are born again, ye cannot enter into FS ow 
of Heaven.” And then, having cited thoſe words of 1ſaiah, e. i ou 
20, as deſcriptive of true repentance, and the enſuing pardon hs a 
“ We have learnt this explication [of the rite] from the * 
whereas in our fr/? production [or birth] we came into being d 
by neceſſity, [i. e. by no choice or action of our own] and had = 
trained up in evil cams [or manners] and bad education [alludi 7 
ſuppoſe, to their Gentile fate, and vain converſatien tranimitted A. 
by their fathers;] now that we might be children not of neceſſity and wo 
rance, but of choice and knowledge; and might obtain remiſfion 4 
paſt fins in the water, there is named over him that chocſes to be regene * 
and repents of fins, the name of the Faruk, and l 1 
Gob OF THE UNIVERSE ; this only do we utter over him, when leads 
him to the water; for who ſhall aſſign a name to the iIxEPP an; 0055 
And alſo in the name of Jeſus Chriſt, who was crucified under Pn. 
tis PiUate ; and in the name of the Holy Ghoſt, who by the pro ag 
had afore preached all things relative to Chri/?, this (baptitmal ab. 
lution of the exlighten'd perſon is made.” JusTiN Apolog. 2. EA Re, 
Stephan. p. 159, 160. See BA TIZ E, Fir/t Càausk, AuryextiC and 
MoxaRCHY of the Univer/e, compared with Heb. c. 6. v. 4. and 575% 
c. 4. v. 4=6. | Ps N 
 Re'cenr, adj. Fr. [regens, Lat.] 1. Governing, reigning, 2. Ad. 
gs a vicegerent. _ | | | : 
EGENTT, ſabſt. [regent, Fr. regente, It. and Sp. of regens, Lat.] l 
Governor, ruler, one who is of the regency, or that governs a kingdom 
during the minority or abſence of a prince, 2. [In a college; particu. 


ration in Which 


larly in Scotland] a profeſſor of arts and ſciences, who holds a claſs or ſet 


of pupils. 


RE'GENTSHIP [of regent] 1. Power of governing. 2. Deputel au. | 


thority. | | 
REGE'RMINATION, Lat. the act of ſpringing or budding out again. 
Re'Gicipe, Fr. [regzcida, It. and Sp. of regem cadere, Lat. to kill a 
king] 1. A king killer. 2. [Regicidum, Lat.] the murder of a king, 
RE'GIFUGE Gf regifugium, of regem and fugere, Lat. to drive away] 
a feſtival held in ancient Rome, on the ſixth of the calends of March, i.e. 
on our 24th of February, in memory of the expulſion of their king, pa- 
ticularly of Tarquin's flying out of Rome on that day. 
Re'GIMEN [in grammar] the caſe of a noun governed by a verb. 
REGIMEN, Lat. {in medicine] a rule ot courſe of living, with regard 
to eating, drinking, cloathing, or the like, accommodated to ſome e, 
and to the particular courſe of phyſic the patient is under. 
RE'GIMENT, Fr. [reggimento, It. of regimen, Lat.] 1. Eſtabliſhed go- 
vernment, polity : obſolete. 2. Authority, rule : obſolete. 
Re'GiMenT, Fr. [reggimento, It. regimiento, Sp.] a body of ſereril 


companies of ſoldiers, uſually conſiſting of 1000, either horſe or foot, com- 


manded by a colonel. 

REGIMENTAL, adj. [of regiment] belonging to a regiment, military, 

Re'610N, Fr, and Sp. [regione, It. of regio, Lat.] 1. A country, a 
tract of land or of ſpace. 2. Face of the body. 3. Place, rank. 

Rec10N-{in geography] a particular diviſion of the earth, or a tral 
of land inhabited by people of the ſame nation. | OR. 

Rec1ions Loud philoſophers] are particular diviſions of the air, which 
are accounted three, the upper, middle, and lower. ; 

Upper Recton, commences from the tops of the mountains, ard 
reaches to the utmoſt limits of the atmoſphere, in which is a perpetual, 
equable calmneſs, clearneſs, and ſerenity. 

Loweſt Rectox, is that wherein we breathe, and is bounded by the 
reflection of the ſun's rays, that is, by the height to which they rebound 
from the earth. | 

Middle Rxdiox, is that wherein the clouds reſide, meteors are r 
Sc. extending from the extremity of the loweſt to the top of the high 
mountains, ; Vick 

Loweſt Recion [in anatomy] the loweſt part of the abdomen, un 
is diſtinguiſhed into three regions, the loweſt, the middle, and the offer 

RRC I xv [in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory] a title given to thoſe w ; 
the charge and adminiſtration of the church-affairs from the fifth cen 
tury, ' X 7.8 
To RrOIST ER, verb a8. [enregiſirer, Fr. regiftrare, It. regifirar, 1 
1. To enter, write down or record in a regiſter, to preſerve from of” 
vion by authentic accounts, 2. To enrol or ſet down in a liſt. 19 fil 

To make Rtc15TER [with printers] is to make the pages and lines 
exaclly one upon another. 33 

Rxaisr ER [regitre, Fr. regifiro, It. and Sp. of Hun, «moral 
geſtum, qu. iterum geſtum, done over again. Menagivs] 1- A 4 1 
or book of public records, an account of any thing regularly kept. 

[ Regiſirarius, Lat.) an officer who writes and keeps regiſters. 4 
EGISTER [wit a rel a contrivance in a furnace to m , 
ou or leſs immediately, by letting more or leſs air come to in 


' | , (ms, and 

Rec1sTER [of a pariſh] a book wherein marriage dap by 
births, are regiſlered; regiſters in pariſh churches were firſt a — vill 
Thomas Cromwell, earl of Eſſex, vicar-general to king 


A. C. 1538: 


of 
RecisTER of Hrits [in law] a book containing the forms of wol . 


the writs uſed in common law, | ao ol Spain; orthe 
Ragierzg-- ih (in traffic] ſuch ſhips to which the kiag ; . pam o 
council of the Indies, grant permiſſions to go and traffic in ths 


* 


n by divine grace to Une ln}. 


R E H 


allt Weſt Indies ; ſo called, becauſe they are regiſtered before 
1 Cadiz. 1 . | 
gy et ih letter founders] one of the inner parts of the mould, 
; | caſt. 
alc os i pr? Lat.] 1. An office where records are kept. 2. 
W and books there ay 019 ; eſpecially thoſe wherein the pro- 


the SP 


ery, or any ſpiritual court, are recorded and kept. 3. 

— er pci * the * 4. A ſeries of facts recorded. 

N EME NT. ſub. [merely Fr.] regulation. Not uſed. Bacon. 
Rn Profeſſer, Lat. [i. e. the king's profeſſor] a title given to 
2 alen of the five lectures in the univerſity, ſo called becauſe they 

e | 


d by king Henry VIII. nts 
e Mok, Lat the diſeaſe called the jaundice. See PyRETIcs, 
jd line 31. 
ons GLET [in architecture] a little, flat, narrow mould- 
. oled chiefly in e YT: and pannels, to ſeparate the parts or 


DP her from one another, and to form knots, frets, and other orna- 


: Al 
ag? we [from regle, Fr. a rule] a ledge of wood exactly planed, 
by which printers ſeparate their lines 1 7 7 printed. 
/GNANT, adj, Fr. [regnante, It. of regnans, Lat.] reigning, govern- 
OS prevalent, predominant. | 

N. col A, It. [in muſic books] a rule or canon. 

To Reco'rGE, verb ad. [from re and gorge]. 1. To bring or caſt up, 
to vomit up. 2. To ſwallow down greedily. 3. [ Egorger, Fr.] to 

allow back. 5 
— Rona [of re and graft ; regrefter, Fr.] to graft again. Bacon, 

To Recra'nT, verb af. [and re and oy to grant back. 

To RecRa'TE, verb act. 1. To offend, 
to engroſs, to foreſtal. I" ; 
To REGRATE, verb neut. to follow the trade of a hugſter. 

Recka'TER, or REGRA'TOR [regratier, Fr.] an engroſſer or fore- 
taller, a hugſter who ſells victuals or wares, in the ſame market or fair 
ke bought them, or within five miles thereof; alſo one who trims up old 

are for ſale. | 
r Recka'TING, part. af. [of regrate] the driving the trade of a hug- 
fler. | | | 
** REGREE'T, verb adt. [of re and greet] to greet again, to reſalute: 
obſolete. | | . 

Eo a [regres, Fr. regreſſus, Lat.] paſſage back, power of paſſing 
ack. Durnet. RE 

To REORE“ss, verb neut. [regrefſus, Lat.] to return, to paſs back to 
the former ſtate or place. : 

Recre'ss10Nn [regreſſus, Lat.] the act of going back. Brown. 

RET, Fr. 1. Reluctancy, diſlike : Not proper. 2. Bitterneſs of 
reflection at ſomething paſt. 3. Grief, ſorrow. F | 

To RæoRET, verb act. [regretter, Fr.] 1. To repent, to grieve at, to 
be ſorry for. 2. To be N at: Improper: 4 . 

RrcuE“ADOx, . [of re, and guerdon] reward. Shakeſpeare. 

To Rzcue'zDoN, verb ad. from the ſubſt.] to reward. | 

Re'GULa, Lat. rule or pattern. | | 

Re'GULAR, 44%. [regulier, Fr. regolare, It. regular, Sp. regularis, Lat.] 
1. That is according to rule, orderly, confiſtent with the mode, pre- 
ſcribed. 2. Governed by ſtrict rules. 3. Inſtituted or initiated accord- 
ing to eſtabliſhed forms or difcipline. 

Re'GuLar Bodies [with mathematicians] are ſolid bodies, whoſe ſur- 
faces are compoſed of regular and equal figures, and whoſe ſolid angles 
are all equal, of which there are five. ; | 3 

1. A Tetrahedron, which is a pyramid comprehen er four equal 
and ies triangles. | | N 
h 2. The Hexabedron, or cube, whoſe ſurface is compoſed of ſix equal 
uares. 

3. 4 Oãabedron, which is bounded by eight equal and equilateral 
trangles. i | 

4. The Dodecabedron, which is contained under twelve equal and equi- 
lateral pentagons. 8 | 

5. The Icafibedron, which conſiſts of twenty equal and equilateral tri- 
angles: Theſe are all, as mathematicians demonſtrate, the regular bodies 
that can be, and they are called the Platonic bodies. 

RecuLar Curves {with mathematicians] are ſuch as the perimeters 
of the conic ſections, which are always curved after the ſame geometrical 
manner, 

RecuLar Figures [in geometry] are ſuch as have their ſides and an- 
gles all equal one to another. ' 

RecuLa'kis [with botaniſts] uniform, as when the parts of a flower 
ar like to each other on all ſides, as in a convolvulus, & 6. 

Recula'kiTy [regularite, Fr. regolarita, It. regularidad, Sp. of regu- 
3 1. Agreeableneſs to rules. 2. Exactneſs, ſtrict order, cer- 

RecuLary, adv. [of regular] according to rule, preciſely. | 

Re'culans, ſubft. [regubier, Fr.] one, among the Roman catholics, 
Waden » N | who live under ſome rule or obedience, lead- 

a monaſtic life. 

To Rz'ouLats, verb ad. [regulier, Fr. regolare, It. regular, Sp. of 
2 regula, Lat.] to fet in order, to adjuſt by rule or method, to 
or guide. ; | f 
Recura“rion [regulatio, Lat.] 1. The act of regulating. 2. Or- 

der, method, the effect of regulation. | 
) Foul “ron [from regulate) 1. One who regulates or directs. 2. 
Ze ones. a ſmall E to the balance of a pocket- Watch, which 
motion equable. | 


— 2 Lat. {regule, Fr. in chemiſtry] the moſt weighty and 


* of any metal or mineral, which ſettles. at the bottom upon 
ung. and after that the dregs or fæces have been ſeparated from it. 


«tral REGULYs of Antimem [with chemiſts] a mixture of horſe- 
nails melted with the regulus of antimony. 


ReeuLys, Lat, {diminut j | ing; 
Saxoy title for 5 A Lat. 6. ile er Sing: © 


fellion 72, C®h atronomers] a tar of the firſt magnitude in the con- 


To] ABU RG1TATE, verb neat. {of re and gurger Lat a gulph] to be 


ReouaoitA' TION [of recurgitate] the act ing | 

: the act of ſwallo back. 

Ro Aras AR, verb 4 Lot re a hear} to hear — uh! . 

&: 8A ab [of rebeasſe] repitition, recital in general, n bg 


* 
K* 


to ſhock, 2. [ Regratter, Fr.] 


— 


R E:L | 


ng, or recital 22 to public exhibition; as the rebear/al of a play 
by the actors before the acting it. e 

To RENHEA RSE [of re, again, and hear. Skinner]. 1. To relate or 
tell, 2. To recite, to repeat in general. 3. [With players] to per- 
bn a rehearſal, or to recite in private, in order to perform pub- 


kly. | | | 
To Rzjz'ct, verb aft, [rejetter, Fr. rigettare, It. rejefum, ſup. of 
rejicio, Lat.] 1. To diſmiſs without complying with a propoſal or offer. 
2. Jo caſt off, to make an abject, to flight or diſpiſe. 3. To refuſe, 
not to accept. 4. To throw afide; | ; 
REjE'CT1ON [rejedion, Lat.] the act of caſting off, or throwing by as 
uſeleſs or not worth having. | 
RrTOLE, fubft, [a corruption of regle, Fr, rule] a hollow that is cut 
to guide any thing. | ; 
o Reicn, verb neut. [regner, Fr. regnare, It. veynar, Sp. of regno, 
Lat.] 1. To rule as a king or ſovereign prince, to exerciſe ſovercign 


authority, 2. To prevail, to be predominant or rife, as a diſeaſe. 3. 


To obtain dominion or power. 


Rio [regne, Fr. regno, It. reynado, Sp. regnum, Lat.] 1. Government 


by a ſovereign prince, wy 7 authority. 2. Time of a king's govern- 
ment. 3. Dominious, kingdom. See Corona RaDlata, and read 
there RaviaTa. | | 

To RE-IuBA “RE, verb act. [of re and imbark] to put on ſhip-board 
again. | | 0 | 

To RE-IuBARK, verb neut. to be put on board again, 

To Re-1MBark [ſpoken of a deer] to go to his ledge again. 


again, | 

RE-1MBAR'KED, part. paſſ. [of reimbark; rembargue, Fr.] put on 
ſhip-board again, &c. | | 
| RE-1MBA'TTLED, part. adj. [of reimbattle] put into battle array 
again, | | | | 

To Re-tmBo'py, verb neut. [of re and imbody, which is more fre- 
quently, but more properly written embody] to embody again. | 

To Re-1MBu'rss [remburſer, Fr. rimbor/are, It.] to repay a perſon 
what he has laid out. | 


Re-1MBU'RSEMENT [from re- imburſe; in traffic, Ic. ] a reparation or 


repayment of money a perſon had advanced. 
To Re-imerE'GNaTE, verb act. to impregnate again. 
Fs 3 [of re and impreſſion] a ſecond impreſſion or edition 
of a book. UNE? 


Rein, /ub/?. 1. The part of the bridle extended from the horſe's 


| head to the rider's hand, 2. Uſed as an inſtrument of government, or 


for government itſelf. 


To Rein, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To govern. by a bridle. 2. 


To reſtrain, to controul in general. 
REIN ARD [renard, Fr.] a fox. Pu | = | 
To Re-inee'ct, verb act. [of re and infectum, ſup. of inficio, Lat.] to 
infect or corrupt again. | I | 
To REe-1xnFo'rcE, verb ad, [renforcer, Fr. rinforzare, It. reforgary 
Sp.] to recruit, to ſtrengthen with new force. See To Re-enpokce. 
Re-1nFoRCED Ring [of a cannon] is that which is next after the 
trunions, between them and the vent. | | 
Re-inyo'8CEMENT, a re-inforcing, recruit, ſupply of men. 
To Re-1nca'ce, to ingage again. 
To Re-incra'TIATE, to get into favour again. | 3 
Reins, alt. CLreſnes, renes, Fr. radini, It. riendas, Sp.] 1. The lea- 


ther thongs of a horſe-bridle, or two long ſlips of leather, one on each 


ſide the curb or ſnaffle, held in the hand of a rider, to guide a horſe, and 


keep him in ſubjection. 2. To give the Reins; to let looſe the reins. 3. 


To give the Reins; to give licence. See Rein. | 
_ Reans, Fr. [reni, It. renes, Sp. and Lat. in anatomy] the kidnies, 
or thoſe parts of an animal body, whoſe office is to ftrain the urine into 
their pelvis or baſon, from whence it runs, thro' the veſſels called ureters, 
into the bladder. 1 
To Rx-insz'RT, verb act. [of re and i»/ert] to inſert a ſecond 
time. | | $644 

To Re-insp1'RE, verb a. [of re and inſpire] to inſpire again. 

To Rte-insTA'L, verb act. [of re and inſtal} 1. To ſeat again. 2. 
To put again in poſſeſſion. FF 

To RE-INXSTA TE, verb act. [of re, again, and inſtate] to reſtore to 
the former ſtate and condition. ; | of at 

To Re-inT'sGRATE, verb ad. [reintegrer, Fr. re-integrar, Sp. of re 


and inleger, Lat. Itſhould perhaps be written redintegrate] to make com- 


pleat again, to reflore, to repair. 8 | 

To Ri-invesT, verb ad. [of re and inveſt] to inveſt a- new. 

Re-1nvicoRa'T10N, the act of invigorating again. 

To RSJOI'eR, verb ad. to fill with joy, to delight, to gladden, 
merry, to receive pleaſure from ſomething paſt. 

RE JO HER [from rejoice] one that rejoices. | | 

To Rio N, verb act. [regoindre, Fr.] 1. To join or unite together 
again. 2. To meet one again. ee 

To Rxjolix, verb neut. do reply, to anſwer to an anſwer. | 

Re301'NDER, Fr. {from rgoin] 1. An anſwer or exception to a repli - 
cation, a reply to an anſwer. Obliged to a rgoinder. Glanville. 2. Reply, 


To RBO, verb neut. [rejour, Fr. regozigar, Sp.] to be glad or 


anſwer. | | 
Injury of chance rudely beguiles our lips 
Of all rgainder. Shakeſpeare. 
RExjo1i'xinG [with architects] t 
old buildings, when worn hollow by the courle of time or water. 
Reyo'LT, /ſubſt. {[rejailler, Fr.] ſhock, ſuccuſſion. South. 
« Riv, ſedge, or ſea-weed. | 
To Re1'TERATE. verb act. [reiterer, Fr. reiterare, It. rejterar, Sp. of 
reitere, Lat.] to do the ſame thing over and over again. 
3 [with printers] is when the ul form is laid on the 
3 Fr. a repetition. | E frontier, 
To Rzju'pes, verb ad. [of re and judge] to re-examine, to. re- 
view. | 
Rejuvens'sca8NCY- [of rewvene/cens, Lat.] the quality of growing 
young again. (10'S | 1% oh 8 
To REX INDIE, verb act. [of re and kindle] to kindle or ſet on fire 


0 RITA“ reg, verb neut. Lrelagiun of raaber, Lat.] 1. To fall = 


2 


RE-1BARKA'T1ON [reimbargquement, Fr.] a going on ſhip-board 


he filling up of joints of the ſtones in 
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again from a ſtate of recovery. 2. To flide back, to fall back in gene- 
ral. 3. To commit the ſame fault, to fall back into vice or error. 
| RxLa'epst [f re and Jap/us, Lat.] 1. The act of falling or ſliding back; 
more eſpecially uſed of a ſickneſs or diſeaſe, from a ſtate of recovery. 
2. Fall into vice or error once forſaken, 3. Return to any ſtate in ge 
neral. Shakeſpeare. A 
To RRLA'TE, verb act. [relathr, Sp. relatum, (up. of refero, Lat.] 1. 
To tell, or to give an account of, to recite. 2. To ally by kindred or 
conſanguinity : this is only uſed participially. 3. To bring back, to 
reſtore : a Latiniſm. | 
To Reta'rt, verb neut. to have reference or reſpect to. 
Reta'rer [of relate] he that relates or tells. 
ReLa'T10N, Fr. [relazione, It. relacion, Sp. of relatio, Lat.) 1. A re- 
cital of facts, narrative. 2. [With grammarians] the correſpondence 
which words have one to another in conſtruction. 3. [With logicians] 
the manner of belonging to any perſon or thing : it 1s the fourth cate- 
gory, as that of father, huſband, maſter, ſervant, king, ſubject, and 
every thing that denotes compariſon, as equal, greater, leſs. 4. (Ia 
philoſophy? reſpect or regard; the mutual reſpeR of two things, or what 
each is in regard to the other. Relation conſiſts in the conſideration and 
comparing one idea with another. Locke. 5. Connexion between one 
thing and another. 6. Connection by birth or marriage, alliance of kin. 
7. [In a law ſenſe] is when, in conſideration of law, two perſons or 
other things, are conſidered as if they were all one; and by this the thing 
ſubſequent is ſaid to take its effe& by relation. 8. [In geometry, whe 
is the habitude or reſpe& of two quantities to one another, with rega 
to their magnitude; the ſame as ratio. 9. Kinſman or kinſwoman. 
__ Re'Larive, adj. [relatif, Fr. relative, It. of relativus, Lat.] 1, Hav- 
ing relation or reſpe& to ſome other thing. 2. Conſidered not abſo- 
lutely, but as belonging or reſpecting ſomething elſe. 3. Particular, po- 
ſitive, cloſe in connection: not in uſe. | | : | 
RELATIVE Gravity, the ſame as ſpecific gravity. 
RE'LATIVE 5 1 N [with logicians] are thoſe which include ſome 
relation or compariſon. 
Relative Ferm, [with logicians] are ſuch betwixt which there 
is a ſort of oppoſition; yet ſuch as that the one cannot be without the other. 
RELATIVE, /«bft. 1. Relation, kinſman or kinſwoman. 2. [In 
grammar] a word or term which, in the conſtruction, anſwers to ſome 
word foregoing, called the antecedent, and it is called a pronoun. 3. 
Somewhat reſpecting ſomething elſe. 88 | 
ReLaTive Subſtantives [with grammarians] are ſuch as bear a rela- 
tion to ſome others, as a father, ſon, daughter, huſband, wife, &c. 


RELative Acectives, are ſuch as have relation to ſome others, as 


better, worſe, higher, lower, equal, unequal, &c. 

RELATIVE Pronoun, is ſuch an one as has relation to a noun that goes 
before, as he, him, that, who, which, with their numbers, | 

RELATIVELY, adv. [of relative] in relation to ſomething elſe, not 
abſolutely. BY | 

Re'LaT1veness [of relative] the ſtate of having relation to. 

ToRera'x. verb ac. [relacher, Fr. relaſſare, It. of relaxo, Lat.] 1. 
To looſen, to ſlacken. 2. To remit, to make leſs rigorous. 3. To 
make leſs laborious or attentive. 4. To open, to looſe. 5. To yield 
or give way. DTD 
| Rewaxa'rion, Fr. relaſſaxione, It. of relaxatia, Lat.] 1. The act of 
looſening or ſlackening. 2. Ceſſation of reſtraint, 3. Remiſſion of ri- 
gor. 4. Remiſſion of attention or application. | | 

 Reraxatiox [with anatomiſts} a dilitation or widening of the parts 
or veſſels of the body. REL _ | 
* RELaxaT1on [with ſurgeons] a preternatural extenſion, or ſtraining 
of a nerve, tendon, muſcle, &c. either by violence or weakneſs. 

RELaxATIOxR {in a legal ſenſe] a releaſe or diſcharge ; as the relaæa- 
tion of an attachment in the court of admiralty ; a releaſing of canonical 
puniſhments. | 

RETLAT [in tapeſtry work] an opening left in a piece where the fi- 
gures or colours are to be changed, or which is to be filled up when the 
other work is done. FN 

ReLay [relais, Fr.] freſh horſes to relieve others ſent before, or ap- 
pointed to be ready, for a traveller to change, to make the greater ex- 
pedition; as in riding poſt. | 

RxLa xs [in hunting] are freſh ſets of dogs or horſes, placed here 
and there for readineſs, in caſe the game come that way, to be caſt off, 


or to mount the hunters, in lieu of the former, which are ſuppoſed to 


want reſpite. 

To RELEA“sF, verb af. [al „Sax. relaxo, Lat. relaſcher, reld- 
cher, Fr.] 1. To ſet at liberty, to free from confinement or ſervitude. 2. 
To ſet free from pain. 3. To free from obligation. 4. To quit, to 
let go. 5. To ſlacken, to relax: obſolete. | 

RELEASE, fab. [from the verb; relache, Fr.] 1. A diſcharge, a ſet- 
ting at liberty from confinement, ſervitude or pain. 2. Relaxation of a 
penalty. 3. Remiſſion of a claim. 4. Acquittance of a debt ſigned by 
the creditor. 5. An acquittance in general. 
 ReLease [in law] a deed by which actions, titles, eſtates, rights, 
& = are ſometimes extinguiſhed and annulled, transferred, abridged, or 
inlarged. | 
" Re: LEa"SEMENT [relaiſſement, Fr.] the act of releaſing or diſcharging. 

To Re'tecaTE, verb a. [relego, Lat. releguer, Fr.] to fend to a 
certain place as an exile, to baniſh. 

RELEGa'T10N [of relegate] a kind of exile, or judicial baniſhment for 
a time appointed, wherein the obnoxious perſon is required to retire 
ro a certain place, and to continue there till he is recalled. 

To Reie'nt, verb neut. [ralentir, Fr.) 1. To wax ſoft, to grow leſs 
hard, to give, like marble. 2. To melt, to grow moiſt, 3. To grow 
leſs ns ; to abate, as the extremity of heat does. 4. To ſoften in 


temper. . 
1 verb af. 1. To flacken, to remit: obſolete, 2. To 

- ſoften, to mollify: obſolete. | 
Reie'xThtss, adj. [of relent] unrelenting, unpitying, not moved by 

kindneſs or tenderneſs. Milton, | | | 

NLV MEN ¶rallentiſſement, Fr. ] the act of relenting. 
RELE “var, Fr. relieving. 

RNetkvA“Tiox, Lat. the act of raiſing or lifting up again. : 
To Reie'vnu [law term] is to admit one to mainprize upon ſurety, 

- -ReLiiſaxce [of rely] dependence, truſt, repoſe of mind. 


Rs'tics, Re'ticks, or Re'Ligues, J.. [religuer, Fr. reliquia, It. 


"reliquias,” Sp. of religuie, Lat, the plural is more commonly uſed] 1. 


ing. | 
| To Retrieve, verb ad. [relevo, Lat. relewer, 


REM 


That which remains, after the loſs or decay of the reſt. 
taken for the body deſerted by the ſoul. Thy relicts, RO 
ſhrine we truſt, Pope. 3. That which is kept in demo 
3 the remains of the bodies or clothes of ſai 
atholics preſerve with ee e Theſe ar 


2. 
Le, to this fay 


an 
nts, Which 


Roma 
ſeveral ſtatutes to be uſed or brought into England. See 5 forbidden by 
De f dong, in the manner of relicks Nabu. 

E Lic T, /ubft. [in Law.] a widow, a wif 

ceaſe of her babe 20 f K "lan by the de. 

RELIEZ'r [of relevatio] 1. Charitable aſſiſtance 
want or diſtreſs ; comfort, ſuccour, ſupply. 2. "Pry - tO One in 
law] a fine paid to the chief lord, by a perſon at his comin W. 3. (in 
ritance of land held in capite, or military ſervice 3. T% * an inbe. 
an order ſued out for the diſſolving of contracts, and other 10 Antety] is 
count of their being unreaſonable prejudicial, grievous S. upon ac. 
prominence of a figure in metal or ſtone; ſeemin prominence T The 
ture. 5. Ihe recommendation of any thing by the interpoſition a pic. 
thing different. 6. That which frees from pain or ſorrow n of fone. 
ſion of a ſentinel from his poſt, 8. [ Relewinm, law Lat.] 13 Dini 
of wrongs. | Sal Temedy 
RELIEF of an Hare, the place where ſhe goes to feed in an ey 
phos | | * 


Fr. 
To ſupply the wants and neceſſities of others; to ere 1 l. 
aſſiſtance. 2. To recommend by the intervention of ſomethin * 
rent. 3. To ſupport, to aſſiſt. 4. To eaſe pain or ſorrow 1 
diſmiſs or ſet a ſentinel at reſt, by placing another on his poſt, 6 16 
right by law. Log 
To ReLieve the Guards, or To Relieve the Trenches, js to hy 
fr:/h men upon the guards or trenches, and to {end thoſe Is 101 "ny 
have been upon duty before. "ny 
RELIE“TVEx ee. one that relieves. | 
ReLie'vo [in ſculpture, &c.] imboſſed work, the pr 
ſtanding out of any figures above the ground or plane AO K 
formed. | T7 
Alto Retie'vo, or Higb RELIE' r, It. is when the figure 
ter nature, and projects a much as the life. pn 
Baſſo ReLitvo, or Low RRELI ET, is when the work is raiſed but a li 
tle from its ground; as in medals, &c, | 
Deni REuigvo, is when one half of the figure ariſes from the plane c 
ground. | 
RE L E VO [in architecture] is the projecture of any crnament. 
RERL IE vo [in painting] is the degree of force or boldneſs, wherewith 
the figures, beheld at a due diſtance, ſeem to ſtand out from the grourd 
of the painting, as though they were really emboſſed. - 9 
To Reiicur, verb act. [of re and light] to light a- new. 5 
ReLi1'cton, Fr. and Sp. [religione, It. of religio, Lat.] 1. Vinue, x 
founded upon reverence of God, and influenced by expectation of fu. 
ture rewards and puniſhments. It is defined to be a general habit of re- 
verence towards the divine being. Religion, or virtue, in a larger ſenſe, 
includes duty to God and our neighbour ; but in a proper ſeal, virtue 
ſignifies duty towards men, and religion duty to God, Watts. 2. Any 
particular ſyſtem of divine faith and worſhip, as oppoſed to others, 
RELI'GIONARY, Or RELYG610N1sT [of religion] a profeſſor or ſtrid 
obſerver of religion; alſo a bigot to any religious perſuaſion. 
ReL1'c10vs [religieux, Fr. religioſo, It. and Sp. of religious, Lat.) 1. 
Pertaining to religion; devout, godly. 2. Teaching religion. 3. [Among 
the Romaniſts] bound by the vows of poverty, chaſtity, and obedience, 
4. Exact, ſtrict. e | 3 
RELI“OIousL v, adv. [of religions] 1. Piouſly, with obedience to the 
dictates of religion. 2. Accordin to the obſervances of religion, 3. 
With reverence or veneration. 4. ExaQly ; with ſtrict obſervance. 5, 
punctually. | | + 
Reu1'c1ousNess [of religions) a religious diſpoſition, piety. 
To Rerr'nquisn, verb act. [relinguere, It. and Lat.] 1. To forſake, 
to abandon, to deſert. 2. To yield up, to part with, to releaſe, ;. 
To forbear, to depart from. | | 
RELi'NQUISHMENT [of relingui/þ] the act of relinquiſhing. 


a dead faint are kept. See BRA DRUM and Musynroon- 
SAINTS. 25 | ; 
To RE'L18H, verb af. [of relecher, Fr. to lick again, according to 
Minſhew and Skinner.] 1. To give a taſte to any thing, to reliſh or 
taſte. 2. To like or approve. | : 
To Rx'Lisu, verb neuf. 1. To have a pleafing taſte, 2. To gie 
pleaſure. 3. To have a flavour, to have a good favour. | 
RE'LISHABLE, ad. [of reliſb] that reliſhes or taſtes well, that may be 
approved of. 
Re'L1SHAaBLENEss [of reliſpable] the quality of being well taſted, 
RE'L18H, ſubſt. (from the verb] 1. Taſte of any thing on the ms 
commonly a pleaſing taſte. 2. Taſte, ſma]l quantity, juſt percept 1 
3. Liking, delight in any thing. 4. Senſe, power of percavin — 
lence, mental taſte. Any reliſb for fine writing. Adiſon. 5: elle 
given by any thing, the power by which pleaſure is imparted. 


| "ou inſipid and has loſt its reliſh. Addon. 6. Caſt, manner. I pe- 


ei ves ſome reliſb of old writing. Pope. 85 | 
To RELI VE, verb neut. [of re and Jive] to live anew. | 
To Rerto've, verb ad. [of re and _ to love in return. Boyle. 
ReLv'cenr, adj. [relucens, Lat.] tranſparent, ſhining. 
ſtreams. Thomſon. ds 
ToReLv'cr, verb act. [reludto, ty to ſtruggle, to ſive ho pink 


Reuv'crance, or REiv'crancy [relufatio, Lat.] ſtriving 
an unwillingneſs. ling. 
ReLv'cTanT, adj. Creluctani, Lat.] ſtriving againſt, unden A "ſl, 
To Ruv'crare, verb neuf. [relufatus, of reluttor, Lat.) to 
to asse againſt. ( | reſt 6 
ELUCTA”TION [of reluctate] reſiſtance, repugnant. , zzoht. not 
To RExLV'u, verb ad. to light anew. Relume her ancient light, 
kindle -_ Pope. ; on 
To Reivu'Ming, verb ad. to light anew. a ah 
ToREeLy', verb neut. [of re — bei prob. of re, backwards - 
xean, Sax. to lie, . 4. to lean back upon] to truſt to, to iO To be 
To RMNATM, werb neut. [rimanere, It. of remanto, x andure, 10 
left out of a greater number or quantity. 2. To _— * wiſe 
be leck 3. To“ be left aſter any event. + Not to not compriſed 
dom remaineth with me. BEeclefiaſtieus. 5. To be left as = But 


 Reirquasy, ſubſe. [reliquaire, Fr.] a ſhrine or caſket, in which the 
relicks 4 


R E M 


Hut that an elder brothet has ” wer over his brethren remains to be pro- 


Locke. 6. To ftay or behind. 


To REMAIN, verb a. to await, to be left to. While breath remains 


"= 9 from the verb] See RREMalus, which is more uſual, 
Rawar nDES [ques 
. ; re p 

21 . fubſt. 1. What is left. 2. The body when the ſoul is 
* remains. The pour remainder of Andronicus. Shakeſpeare. 

2 an eſtate in lands, tenements or rents, given to a perſon at 


A hand, to be ” ng after the deceaſe of another to whom they are 
; | hand. | 
—_— [in mathematics] is the difference, or that which is left 
after the taking of a leſſer number or quantity from a greater. 
Remal'ns, plur. of remain ; which ſee. 1. All that is left of a perſon 
deceaſed. 2. That which is left of any thing elle. a 
To REMA K E, verb act. [of re and make] to make again. Glanville. 
To REMA'NCIPATE, derb att. [remancipo, Lat.] to fell or return a 
commodity to him who firſt ſold it. 
To REMAND, verb act. [rimandare, It. remando, Lat.] to command 
back again, to ſend back, to call back. | Dag: 
Rema'NENT, ſub/t. | remanens, Lat. remanant, O. Fr.] It is now con- 
tracted to remnant. The remanent of the laſt term. Bacon. | | 
To REMA AK, verb act. [remarquer, Fr.] 1. To obſerve, to note. 2. 
To diſtinguiſh, to mark; to take notice of. ; : 
Rema'kk [remargue, Fr.] a note, obſervation, notice taken, 
REMA RK ABLE, adj. [remarquable, Fr.) worthy of remark, obſerva. 
tion, notable. | | 5 | | 
ReMa'RKABLENESS [of remarkable] worthineſs of remark. | 
ReMa'RKABLY, adv. [of remarkable] in a manner worthy of te 


mark. 


ſerver. Watts. | ; 5 
Re-MA'RRYING, to marry again. | 
Re/MeDiaBLE, Fr. [of remedium, Lat.] that may be remedied. 

Reg 'MEDIABLENESS ef remediable] capableneſs of being remedied. 
Reme'DIaTE, adj. [of remedy} affording a remedy : obſolete. 


Re 'MEDILESS, adj, [of remedy] that is not, nor cannot be remedied, 


incurable. Raleigh. i | 
To RE MED, verb act. [remedio, Lat. remedier, Fr. rimediare, It. re- 
mediar, Sp.] 1. To cure, to heal. 2. To reprove miſchief, to repair 


it. s 

- Renepy, ſub}. [remedium, Lat. remede, Fr. rimedio. It. remedio, Sp. 

1. Phyſic, medicine by which any illneſs is cured. 2, Cure of any un- 

eaſineſs, help, eaſe, comfort, 3. That which counteracts any evil. 4. 

Reparation, means for the redreſs of diſorders or miſchiefs. 
ToReme'mMBER, verb neut. [remembrer, O. Fr. remembrar, Sp. remem- 

brare, It.] 1. To bear in mind, not to forget. 2. To recollect, to call 


to mind, 3. To keep in mind, to have preſent to the attention. 4. To 


bear in mind with intent of reward or puniſhment. 
to omit. 6. To put in mind, to force to recollect. 
Reme'MBERER [of remember] one that remembers. 


5. To mention, not 


Reme'MBRANCE, Fr. [remembranza, It. remembrance, Sp. of rememo- 


ror, Lat.] 1. Recollection, revival of any idea: when the idea of ſome- 
thing formerly known recurs to the mind, without the operation of the 
external object on the external ſenſory. Locke. 2. Retention in memory. 
3- Honourable memory : obſolete. Grace and remembrance be unto 


you both. Shakeſpeare. +4. Tranſmiſſion of a fact from one to another. 


. Account preſerved. 6. Memorial. 7. A token by which any one 
is kept in the memory. 8. Notice of ſomething abſent. | 
ReME MBRANCER [of rembrance] one who puts in mind. 
REME"MBRANCERs [of the exchequer] three officers or clerks in that 
office, as of the king, the lord treaſurer, and of the firſt fruits. 
: To Reme'rCig, verb act. [remercier, Fr.] to thank: obſolete. Spen- 
7. 
To Re'MiGRATE, verb neut. [remigro, Lat.] to remove back again. 
Remicra'TION {of remigrate] removal back again. Hale. 
To RxM“'Np, verb act. [of re and mind] to put in mind, to force to 
remember. 255 | 
Reminr'sCENCE, or REMIN1'SCENCY [reminiſcence,Fr. reminiſcenza, It. 


of reminiſcentia, Lat.] the faculty or power of remembering or calling to 
mind. Hale. | 


 Remisce'xTiAL, adj. [of remiſcence] relating to remiſcence. Brown. + 


Russ, 4% [remifſo, Sp. remiſſus, Lat.] 1. Slack, negligent, not 

vigorous, 2. Careleſs, Hochtal | 1 Not *** * 
Rem1'ss1BLE, Fr. Lremiſſibile, It. of remiſſus, Lat.] pardonable, capa- 
le of being remitted, admitting forgiveneſs, 

| Remt'ssLY, adv. [of remiſs] 1. Negligently, careleſsly, without cloſe 

attention. 2. Slackly, not vigorouſly. 

Remi'ss10N, Fr. [remifſio, Lat.] 1. Relaxation of ſeverity or rigour, 
moderation, 2. [In medicine] is when a diſtemper abates, but does 
not go quite off, before it returns again. 

n of a crime. 3. Releaſe. 4. [In phyſics] ceſſation of intenſeneſs, 
+ Un abatement of the power or efficacy in any quality, in oppoſition to 

© increaſe of the ſame, which is termed inten/ior. 
, NEMISSNESS [of rem] ſlackneſs, negligence, careleſſneſs, coldneſs, 
mattention, Rs 

0 Remi'r, verb ac. [rimettere, It. remitir, Sp. of remitto, Lat.] 1. 

0 ſend money to a diſtant place. 2. To tlacken, to abate, to 
make leſs intenſe, 3. To forgive puniſhment. 4. [ Remettre, Fr.] to 
pardon a fault. 5- To give up, to reſign. 6. ¶ Remettre, Fr.] to defer, 
ro wank A pliant clauſe at the foot of that remitted all to the biſhop's 

. Bacon, 8. Jo reſtore : obſolete. : 

0 Rxuir, verb neut. 1. To grow leſs intenſe, to be ſlackened. 2. 
** abate by growing leſs eager. 3. [In phyfic] to grow by intervals 

violent, tho' not wholly intermitting. | 

*MI TMENT [of rent] the act of remitting to cuſtody. 
EMI TMENT, or REM1'TTANCE {in commerce] a return of money 
i one place to another in bills of exchange, orders, or the like. 

2 TTER, 1. One who remits. 2. [In common law] is where a 
de 128 tuo titles in law, and is ſeized by the latter, and, that proving 

'R ve, he is remitted or reſtored to the former more ancient title. 

EMI TTANCE [of remit] 1. The act of paying money at a diſtant 
het 2. Sum remitted. 3. {With "an uk, 7p due or fee allowed both 
where m 88s, the tale of money, and the different value of the ſpecies 
n 3 is paid. | | | 
| 3 + 


* 


quod remanet, Lat. or of remandre, Fr.] that which re- 


pity. 


Rema'RKeR [of remark; remarquer, Fr.] one that remarks, an ob- 


D 


immediate. 
near. 4. Foreign. 5. Diſtant, not cloſely connected. 6. Alien, not 


3. [In law] forgiveneſs, par- 


REN 


To RMI x, werb af. [of re and mix] to mix a ſecond time. 

Rx“ AN, adj. [corrupted ffom remane!, of remaneo, Lat.] that 
which remains or is left of any thing. | 

Remnant, ſub/t. ¶ for remanent, reſidue] that which remains or is left: 
 -Remo'LTEN, part. paſſ. ¶ from remelt] melted again. 

EMO'NSTRANCE, Fr. . Show, diſcovery: obſolete. 2. Strong re- 
preſentation, particular a complaint back'd with reaſon, or an expo- 
—_— or humble ſupplication, to conſider the ill conſequence of ſome- 
thing. | | 

REeMo'NSTRANT, adj. [remonſirans, Lat.] expoſtulatory. | 

Remo'nsTRANTS, a title given to the Arminians, by reaſon of the re- 
monſtrances they made in the year 1610 againſt the ſynod of Dort, con- 
cerning predeſtination. See Dox r and Ber ans compared. 

To Remo'NsSTRATE, verb neut. [remonſtrer, Fr. of re, againſt, and 
monſtro, Lat. to ſhew] to ſhew by valid reaſons and inſtances, to make 
appear in ſtrong terms; 1 1 | 

Remo'ra, Lat. the ſhip halter. A ſmall fiſh or worm called a „h- 
lamprey or ſuckflone; of which the ancients had an opinion, that by 
ſticking to the keel of a ſhip it would ſtop its courſe. And thence 
remora is taken for any delay, ſtop, let, or hindrance. The remora is 
about three quarters of a yard long, his body being three inches and a 


je 
2 
- 


half over; thence tapering to the tail end, his mouth two inches and a 
half over ; his chops ending angularly, the nether a little broader, and 


produced forward near an inch; his lips rough, with a great number of 
little prickles. Grew: | | 

RemoRa [wyh ſurgeons] an inſtrument for ſetting broken bones. 

To Re'moraTE, verb act. [remoror, Lat.] to hinder, to delay. 

Rx Mo'KsE [remors, Fr. rimorſo, It. of ve, again, and morſus, Lat, a 
bite] 1. Check or ſting of conſcience, pain of guilt. 2. Tenderneſs, 


ReMo'RS8EFUL, adj. [of remorſe and full] compaſſionate, pity ing. | 
REemMo'RSELESS, adj. [of remorſe] unpitying, ſavage, without check 
or ſting of conſcience. | 5 

Remo'TE [rimoto, It. remoto, Sp. of remotus, Lat.] 1. Diſtant, not 
2. Diſtant, not at hand. 3. Removed far off, placed not 


agreeing 7. Abſtracted. | | | 

REMO TELY, adv. [of remote] not nearly, ata diſtance. 
REMO TEN ESS [of remote] the Rate of being far from any thing, not 

nearneſs. | : | | | | x 
Remo'T1ON [remotum, of re and moves, Lat, to move] the act of re- 

moving, the ſtate of being removed to diſtance. | 
Remo'vaBLE, aj. [of remove] that may be removed. | 
To Remo've, verb ad. [remner, Fr. removere, It. remover, Sp. of re- 


moto, Lat.] 1 To carry from one place to another, to jet or take away, 


to put from its place. 2. 'To place at a diſtance. 


To Remove, verb neut. 1. To change place. 2. To ſhift dwellings | 


or lodgings, to go from one place to another. | 

| Remo'val, or Remo'vs. I. The act of removing, changing, or putting 
out of place or abode. 2. The act of putting away. 3. Ditmiſſion 
from a poſt. 4. The ſtate of being removed. | 


Remove, /ub/?. [from the verb] 1. Change of place. * Suſcepti- i” 


bility of being removed: obfolete. 3. Tranſlation of one to the place 
of another. 4. State of being removed. 5. The act of moving a cheſſ- 
man or draught. 6. Act of going away, departure. 7. The act of 
changing place. 8. A ſtep in the ſcale of gradation. 9. A ſmall di- 
ftance. 10. Act of putting a horſe's ſhoe upon different feet. | 
Remo'veD, part. aj. [of remove] remote, ſeparate from others. 
Remo'veDpNess [of removed] remoteneis, the ſtate of being removed. 
Shakeſpeare. | 
REMO VER [of remove] one that removes. Bacon. DE 
To Remov'nT [remonter, Fr. rimontare, It. remontar, Sp.] to mount 
again, to get up again. | | 


To RemounT Cavalry [a military phraſe] is to furniſh troopers or 


dragoons with freſh horſes, in the place of thoſe that have been killed or 
diſabled in ſervice. | 5 
REM TI [in heraldry] 2. e. filled up, ſignifies, that all the chief is 
filled up with a ſquare piece of another colour, leaving only a border of 
the proper colour of the chief about the ſaid piece. 
Re'muLUs [with anatomiſts] the narrow part of the ribs which joins 
with the vertebrz, or turning joints of the back bone. e 
REMU'NERABLE, adj. [of remunerate] capable of being rewarded. 
To REmu'NERATE [remunerer, Fr. rimunerare, It. remunerar, Sp. of 
remunero, Lat.) to recompenſe, to reward, to requite. Boyle. 
REMUNERA 
act of 1ecompeniing or rewarding, requital, repayment. 85 
REmvu'NERATIVE, adj. [of remunerate] exerciſed in giving rewards. 
REM RIA [among the Romans] feaſts inſtituted in, honour of Remus 
the brother of Romulus. | FR . 
To RR MUR MUR, verb act. [of re, and murmur] to utter back in mur- 
murs or low hoarſe ſounds. | 
To REMURMUR, verb neut. to murmur back. The realms of Mars re- 
murmur'd all around. Dryden. | 
Rx'NAL, adj. [of renalis, Lat.] befonging to the reins. | 
RE NAL Artery [with toute] an artery (according to ſome) ari- 
ſing out of the aorta and entering 
part of the arterial blood. | 
RENAL Glandules [with anatomiſts] two flat and ſoft glands, of the 
thickneſs of a nut, about the reins on each fide. 


Rena'Lis Vena, Lat. Fwith anatomiſts] a vein ariſing from the de- 
ſcending trunk of the vena cava, and ſpreading itſelf on the caul and fat 


that covers the kidnies. 
Re'narD, . [renard, Fr. a fox. ] the name of a fox in fable. 
Rx NA“SscENr, adj. [rena/cens, Lat.) ſpringing up, riſing again into be- 


| „ adj. [renaſcor, Lat.] poſſible to be produced again. 


R8NASCIBILITY, or RENA'SCIBLENESS Crenaſcibilitas, Lat. or renaſ- 
cible] the poſſibility of being produced again. 

To Rena'viGaTE, verb neut. [of re, and navigate] to ſail again. 
NENAV ICA“ TIOx, Lat. the act of ſailing back. | 

To Rxnco'unTER, verb neut. [recontrer, Fr.] 1. To claſh, to collide. 
2. To meet an enemy unexpectedly. 3. To ſkirmiſh with another. 4. 
To fight hand to hand. | 

Rx NO ER (rencontre, aw, 1. Shock, claſh. 2. Perſonal oppo- 
ſition. 3. An encounter of two little bodies or parties of forces, looſe or 
caſual engagement. 4. An 3 an unexpected adven- 

10 ture, 


io, Fr. [rimunerazione, It. of remuneratio, Lat.] the 


e kidnies, bringing to them the ſerous 


* 


R E N 


ture, as when two perſons fall out and fight on the ſpot, without having 
premeditated the combat: and thus it is oppoſed to a dul. 

RenconTRr's Fin heraldry] or a rencontre, denotes that the face of a 
beaſt ſtands right forward, as if it _ to meet the perſon before it. 

To Rx xo, irr?g. verb ad. RENT, fret. and part. paf. [hnendan, Sax.] 
to tear with violence, to pull in pieces. "Ry x 

Rx'vDEN [of rend] one that rends or ear | 

To Re'nDER, verb a. [reddo, Lat. rendre, r. rendere, It.] 1. To re- 
turn, to pay back. 2. To reſtore, to give back. 1 To give upon de- 
mand. 4. To inveſt with qualities, to make. 5. To repreſent, to ex- 
hibit. 6. To ſurrender, to yield, to give up. 7. To offer, to give to 
be uſed. Logic renders its daily ſervice to wiſdom. Watts. 8. To turn 
or tranſlate out of one language into another. ITE 

To Renvex [in law] a term uſed in levying a fine. A fine is either 
fingle, where nothing is granted, or with render, whereby ſomething 1s 
rendered back again by the cogniſee to the cogniſor ; or double, which 
contains a grant or render back again of ſome rent, common, or other 
thing out 4 the land itſelf to the cogniſor. 5 4 

RenveR, /ubft. [from the verb] ſurrender. 5 | 

To Rz'nvetvous, or To Rt'nDtzvous [aller @ rendezvous, Fr.] to go 
to a place appointed for the meeting of ſoldiers. ; 

Renpezvovu's, ſubſe. [from the verb] 1. Aſſembly, meeting ap- 
pointed. 2. A ſign that draws men together. The philoſopher's ſtone 
and a holy war are but the rendezvous of crack d brains that wear their 

feather in their head. Bacon. 3. Place appointed for aſſembly. This 
was the general rendezvous which they all got to. Burnet. : 
RN DT Trion [of render] the act of yielding, ſurrender, a rendering. 
R' NvEOADR, or REeneGa'po [of re, again, and negando, Lat. denying, 
renegat, Fr. rinnegato, It. renegado, Sp] 1. One who has renounced the 
Chriſtian religion, which he profeſſed; an apoſtate from the faith, 2, 
One who deſerts to the enemy, a revolter. Some ftraggling ſoldiers 
| might prove renegadoes, but they would not revolt in troops. Decay of 
Piety. Renegade ſeamen and ſhipwrights. 4rbuthnot. 


To Renez'cs, verb act. [renego, Lat. renier, Fr.] to diſown, to deny. 


To make me renege my conſcience. K. Charge. | 

Succenturiati RE NES, Lat. [in anatomy] certain glands, ſo named 
from their reſemblance to the figure of the reins, and accounted a ſort of 
ſecondary reins. 

To Renz'w, verb af. [renouveller, Fr. rinuovare, It. renovaͤr, Sp. 
of renowo, Lat ] 1. To begin anew. 2. To reſtore the former ſtate, to 
make new. 3. To put in act again. 4. [Among divines] to make 
new, to transform to new life. | 

Rene 'WABLE, adj. [of renew] capable of being renewed. 

Rene'waL [of renew] the act of renewing, renovation. 

Re'niTExCY [of renters, Lat.] 1. The act of reſiſting or ſtriving 
againſt. 2. [In philoſophy] that reſiſtance or force that is in ſolid bo- 
dies, by which they reſiſt the impulſe of other bodies, or re- act as much 
as they are acted upon. | 
RE NITENT, adj. [renitens, Lat.] capable of being reſiſted. : 
RE NN ET, abi. 1. The maw of a calf, commonly uſed for turning 
milk in making curds for cheeſe, &c. 2. A fort of apple. See Rux- 

NET, , | | 

Renner, or Re'xxETING, abt. [properly reinette, Fr. a] little queen, 

To Re'xovarTE, verb ad. [renowo, Lat.] to renew, to reſtore to the 
firſt ſtate. | | | | 
 Renova'T10XN, Fr. [renovatio, Lat.] the act of renewing or making 
new, the ſtate of being renewed. | 


, 


To Renov'xce, verb af. [renuncio, Lat. renoncer, Fr. rinunziare, It. 


renunciar, Sp.] 1. To forſake, to quit upon oath, to give over. 2, Ab- REP 
again. 


ſolutely to deny or diſown. 

To Rexouxce, verb neut. to declare renunciation. TEE 

Renouv'NCEMENT [of renounce] the act of renouncing, renunciation. 

Reno'wn [renom, renomee, Fr. rinomanza, It. of re and nomen, Lat.] 
fame, great reputation, or note. 

To Renown, verb af. [renowner, Fr.] to make famous. : 

Renovu'NED, part. adj. [of renown ; renomme, Fr.] famous, that is of 
great note and reputation. | 

Renow'NEDLY, adv. [of renouned] famouſly, with reputation. 

Reno'wneDNEss [of renowned] famouſneſs, celebrity. | 
RENT, ſub/t. [rente, Fr. rendita, It. renta, Sp.] 1. A ſum of money 
paid annually for the uſe of land, houſe, c.. 2. Revenue, annual 
payment. 3. [From rend] a break, a tear or laceration. | 

To RexT, verb af. rather To Rex, to tear, to lacerate. A time 
to rent and a time to ſew. Ecclefraftes. | 
Io RE, verb neut. [now written rant] to roar, to bluſter. We ſtill 
ſay a tearing fellow for a noiſy bully. That partings wont to rent and 
tear. Hudibras. © | 
To Rx, verb ad. [renter, Fr.] 1. To hold by paying rent. 2. To 
ſet to a tenant. | | 

RE'NTABLE 7 rent] that may be rented. 

REe'xTar [of rent] an account of rent. | 

RenT-Charge [in law] is where a man makes over his eſtate ta ano- 
ther by deed indented, either in fee, fee-tail, or term of life ; yet re- 
ſerves a ſum of money to himſelf by the ſame indenture to be paid an- 
nually to him, with cauſe of diſtreſs for non-payment. 

RenT-Seck [in law] i. e. dry rent, is that which a man who makes 
over reſerves yearly to be paid, without any clauſe of diſtreſs contained 
in the indenture. | 

RenT-Serwice [in law] is where a man holds his lands of a lord by 
fealty and certain rent ; or by fealty ſervice and certain rent ; or that 
which a man, making leaſe to another for term of years, reſerveth yearly 
to be paid for them. 5 

Reſolute RenTs [in law} are ſuch rates as were anciently payable to 
the crown for the lands from abbies and other religious houſes, and which 
after their diſſolution were ſtill reſerved to the crown. 

REwnTs of Axe [in law] fixed and determinate rents, anciently paid 
by tenants in a ſet quantity of money or proviſions, ſo termed becauſe 
they were aſſized or made certain. | 

Re'xTer [of rent] he that holds by paying rent. | 

REexTER-Warden, an officer in moſt of the companies of the city of 
London, whoſe buſineſs is to receive the rents or profits pertaining to 
the company. | | | 

Re'xTERING {of rentraire, Fr. in manufaQory] the ſewing of two 
pieces of cloth edge to edge without doubling them, ſo that the ſeam is 
ſcarcely to be ſeen; alſo the ſewing up a rent or hole made in the dreſ- 
ling or preparing of cloth, 2 


Renu xrEs, Lat. [in anatomy] a pair of muſ 
named, as being antagoniſts to * n l " head, h 
our backwards * an air of refuſal. 1s tO throw the 

ENVERSE' [in heraldry] denotes any thing ſet wi 
wards, as cheveron — is a n wich a * al down. 
when a beaſt is laid on its back. "wards, of 

Renve'r8ep, adj. [of renverſi, Fr.] over-turned, Spenſer | 

REnuNCIA'TION, [renonciation, Fr. rinunziazione, It, Pm 
of renunciatio, Lat.] the act of renouncing, or di claimin . 
or any right, either real or pretended. e 

Renv'ncuLvs, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a little kidney. 

Renv'xcuLvs, Lat. [with botaniſts] the crow-foot, a flow 

To ReoBTar'n, verb ad. [of re, again, and obtain; Aline l 
get or procure again. Lit.] u 

To Reokpai'n, verb af. [of re and ordain; reordiner 
again, on ſuppoſition of fome defect in the commiſſion of a miniſter 

ReorDiNA'TON, the act of conferring orders a ſecond time. © 

To Reya'ciey, verb act. [of re and pacify] to pacify again. T 
pacify the people's hate. Daniel. 1 

EPAL'D, pret. and part. paſſ. of REPAY, which ſee. 

To Reyar's, verb act. [reparer, Fr. reparo, Lat] 1. To amend 
injury by an equivalent. 2. To refit, to fill up anew by ſomethin = 
in the place of what is damaged or loſt. 8 Put 

To Reyarr, verb neut. [repairer, Fr.] 1. To reſtore after Inj 
dilapidation, 2. To go to, to betake one's ſelf to a place. * 

Reyai's,. ſubſt. [repaire, Fr.] 1. Abode, place of reſort, And bes 
him downward to his firſt repair. Dryden. 2. AR of betakin s 
ſelf to any place. A proclamation for their repair to their houſs "on 

Reyair, ubſt. from the verb [reparation, Fr. repar azione, It, , 
Sp. ] the act o“ amending or refitting, ſupply of loſs, reſtoration Ai d. 
lapidation. | | | 4 

REPAIRABLE, Or REPA'RABLE [reparable, Fr. reparabili, Lat.] ci: 
ble of being ſupplied, that may be repaired or mended by b 
equivalent. "Eo 'S 

Reyai'sEn [of repair] a reſtorer, a maker of a thing up again, 
amender. | | | f 
Rxrarxkxs, artificers who chaſe figures, and beautify ſword- Bln 

' 


Ip. 
tin 


Fr.] to orda; 


plate, Sc. 


Reya'nDovs, adj. [repandus, Lat.] bent or bowed upwards, 
Reya'nviTy [of repandos, or repanditas, Lat.] bent or bowed up 
Reya'RABLE. See REPATRABLE. | 
ReyA'RABLY, adv. [of reparable] in a manner capable of amend. 


ment or ſupply. 


Reyara'T10N, Fr. [reparazione, It. of reparatio, Lat.] 1. The aq af 
mending of things fallen to decay. 2. Supply of what is wanted, 
Amends, ſatisfaction for damages done. And make what reparatin [ 
am able. Dryden. See PROLAT1ONS, adj. and read PROLAT IT IOus, ad, 

ReyaRAT1O'NE Facienda, Lat. [in law] a writ which lies in divers 


_ caſes, as when three are tenants in common or joint tenants pro indiviſa 


of an houſe, &c. fallen to decay, and the one is willing to repair it and 
the other two are not. | | | 
Rerya'RATIVE, Aub. [of repair] whatever makes amends for loſs or 
injury. Wotton, 
To Reya'rT [with horſemen] is to put a horſe on, or to make hin 
part the ſecond time. | | 
RrraR TEE“, or ReyarTY' [repartie, Fr.] a ready, ſmart reply, eſpe- 
cially in matters of wit, humour, or raillery. | 
To REAR TEE“, verb neut. to make ſmart replies. Prior. 
REPART1'T1ON, Fr, [reparticion, Sp.] the act of dividing or ſharing 


REPARTIT10N, the regulation of a tax, fo that no body may be over- 


burdened. 
To Reya'ss [repaſſer, Fr. ripaſſare, It. repaſſar, Sp.] to paſs over 


again, to paſs back. 


To Reya'ss, verb neut. to go back in any way. 

Reya'sT [repas, Fr. of re and paſtus, 11 I, 
fection taken at a certain hour, the act of taking food. 
tuals. Go and get me ſome r-p2/t. Shakeſpeare. 

To Reyasr, verb act. [from the ſubſt. repaiſtre, Fr.] to feed, to feal. 
Shakeſpeare. | | 
Reya'sTURE, /ubſt. [of re and paſture] entertainment: obſolete. 

To Reya'y, verb act. [of re, again, and payer, Fr.] 1. To pay back 
in return, requital, or revenge. 2. To recompenſe. 3. To requite 
either good or ill. 7 To reimburſe with what is owed. _ 

Reya'ymenT [of repay] 1. The act of paying back again. 2. The 
thing repaid. 

To Rerea't, verb ad. [rappelier, Fr.] 1. To recal: obſolete. 2. 
To revoke, diſannul, or make void a ſtatute or law. | 

Reyea'L, /ub/t, [from the verb] 1. Recall from exile: obſolete. 2. 
Revocation, abrogation. | 

Reysa'LABLE {of repeal] that may be repealed. | 

To Reyea'r, verb af. | repeter, Fr. ripetere, It. repetir, Sp. of rh 
Lat.] 1. To . to recite, to reiterate. 2. To ule again, 0 
again. 3, To ſpeak again. 4. To try again. 

a [in — 4 - character ſhewing that what was laſt played or 
ſung, muſt be gone over again, , 

Reyga'rEDLY, adv. [of repeated] more than once, over and over, 

RETEA“TER repeat] 1. One that repeats or recites. 2. A 


that repeats the hours. Aue 
To Reve't, verb ad. [repello, Le) 1. To beat, force or drive a) 
ilant, 3 


thing back. 2. To drive back an | 

o REEL, verb neut. 1, To act with force contrary to — 
preſſed. 2. [In phyſic] to prevent ſuch an afflux of a fluid 1 
particular part, as 2 = it __ 2 Quincy. 

Reys'LLENCE [of repel] the act of repelling. 5 

— — 4 repellent, ſubſt. [repellentia, 21 mon 
which repel or drive back a morbid humour, into the mals 0 
from which it was andy M 1 | 

ReyEe'LLER [of repe/] one that repels. | ; 

To 221 verb neut. [of re and penitet, Lat. / repentirs F 4 To 
repentirſe, Sp.] 1. To be ſorry for what one has done or 0M! © fn, 8 
expreſs ſorrow for ſomething paſt, 3. To have ſuch ſorrow * Jo- 
produces amendment of life. Nineveh repented at the p 
nas. St, Matthew, ; 7 will git 

To Reyz'nr, verb af. 1. To remember with ſorrow. 1 % pp 
over my ſuit, and repent my unlawful ſolicitation. Gib 


* 
* 


A ſingle meal or re- 
2. Food, vice 


- 


REP 
member with pioos ſorrow. His late follies he would late #*þent, 


Dryden. , Fr. 1. Sorrow for any thing paſt. 2. [With divines] 
ker 2 a ſinner to God, by which he is not only /orry for 
ſock oh has done, and reſolved to forſake it; but actually begins to 
the evi " and to do his duty according to the utmoſt of his ability z 
f 1 * more conciſely expreſſed by the Table of Ces, © repentance 
oY y He e of ſentiments, followed by a change of conduct. : 
4 * ht alſo have ſaid (in juſtice to the learned author) that his 
definition of repentance is more conformable to the Greet ety- 
mology of the word ; for ferrari ſignifics an after-thought, or 
change of ſentiment, _ | 
RevgnTANT, ad. Fr. 1. Sorrowful for the paſt. 2. Sorrowful for 
| Expreſſing ſorrow for fin. | 
To RePe'oPLE, verb act. [of re and feople ; repeupeer, Fr.] to ſtock 
w with people. The repeopling of the world. Hale. 
0 REER CU'ss, verb act. [repercuſſum, of repercutio, Lat.] to beat 
or drive back; obſolete. ; 
Reyercu'ss10n, Fr. [ripercuſſivo, It. of repercuſſio, Lat.] the act of 
driving Or ſtriking back. | 3 | 
ReypERCUSSION [in muſic] a frequent repetition of the ſame ſound. 
ReygRcU'ss1VE, adj. [repercuſſif, Fr. ripercuſfivo, It.] 1. Having the 
wer of ſtriking or rebounding back. 2. [In phyfic] repellent ; and 
Limes ſubſtantively or elliptically uſed. Repercu five medicines. Ba- 
n. A ſtrong repercuſſive. Bacon. 3. Driven back, rebounding ; im- 
roper. The repercuſſive roar. Thomſon. | = 
Reegrcussive Medicines, are ſuch as are applied to repel or drive 
back the humours from an affected part. 


RrrrATTTious [repertitius, Lat.] that which is found, that which is 


t by finding. 


Reye'sToRy [repertoire, Fr. repertorio, It. and Sp. of repertorium, 


Lat.] a book into which things are methodically entered, in order to the 
more ready finding of them; alſo a place where things are orderly laid 
up, ſo as to be eaſily found. £2 
Rey1a/no, or REPIE No, It. [in muſic books] ſignifies full, and is 
uſed to diſtinguiſh thoſe violins in concerto's, which play only now and 
then to fill up, from thoſe which play through the whole concerto. 
REP ETI Tiox, Fr. repetixione, It. repeticion, Sp. of repetitio, Lat.] 1. 
ſteration of the ſame thing. 2. A rehearfal or recital of the ſame words 
over-again. 3. The act of reciting or ſaying the fame thing over- 
again. 4. Recital from memory, as contradiſtinguiſhed from reading. 


ment] to grieve or grudge at, to fret, to be diſcontented ; ſometimes paſ- 

ſively aſed The fines impoſed were the more repined againſt. Cla- 

rendon, =» Re 
Reyi'nenr [of repine] one that frets or murmurs. SIT 

To ReeLa'ce, verb ad. [replancer, Fri) 1. To put in the former 

. 2. Toput in a new place. | | 

To RePLai'T, verb act. [of re and plait] to fold one part often over 

another, 


Slab ANTA'T10N, the act of planting again. 

To ReeLea'd, verb neut. [of re and plaider, Fr.] to plead again to 
that which was once pleaded before. | 
REPLE“OIARE [a law term] to deliver to the owner upon pledges of 


REPLEGIARE de Aceriis [in law] a writ brought by one whoſe cattle 
are diſtrained and put in the pound by another, upon ſecurity given the 
ſheriff to purſue or anſwer the action at law to the diſtrainer. 

To ReeLe'x15H, verb act. [repleni, O. Fr. repleo, of re and plenus, 


Lat.) 1. To fill again, to ſtock. 2. To finiſh, to complete. Shak/eare. 


RePLe'Nisn, verb neut. to be ſtocked ; not in uſe. 
RepLe'NISHMENT [of repleniſo] the act of repleniſhing. 


T's, off [replet, Fr. repletus, Lat.] full, completely, filled, re- 
eniſhed. | 


RePLe'TENESS [of replete] fulneſs. 


ReeLe'Tion, Fr, [replezione, It. of repletio, Lat. in medicine] the | 


ſte of being filled or ſtuffed up; alſo a ſurfeit or overcharge. 
NerrEriox [in cannon law} is where the revenue of a benefice is 
ſufficient to fill or occupy the whole right or title of the graduate who 
_ them. | 
EPLE'VIABLE, adj. egiabilis, barb. Lat.] that may be replevied. 
oReete'vin, . a er verb act. [of replegio, bong a law 
term, of re and plevir, or plegir, Fr.] to give a pledge, to take back or 
ſet any ching that has been ſeized at liberty, upon ſecurity given. 
NrITvix, or ReeLe'vy, h. [in law] the bringing a writ called 
c r faciaz, by him whoſe cattle or yum are reſtrained upon any 
caule, and has given ſecurity to the ſheriff to proſecute the action. 
 ToReeur'vy, verb act. [replegio, Lat.] to recover upon a replevin, to 
redeem a pledge. See RepLevin. 
RepLica'rion [repligue, Fr, replica, It. of replicatio, Lat.] 1. Re- 
und, repercuſſion. 2. The act of making a reply, or ſecond anſwer, 
2 objection, diſcourſe, or treatiſe. 3. [In law] an exception of the 
econd degree made by the plaintiff, to 4 firſt anſwer of the defendant. 
To R EPI x. [repliquer, Fr. replicare, It. replicar, Sp. of replico, Lat.] 
to anſwer, to make a return to an anſwer. 
| Ho Neri“, verb act. to return for an anſwer. 
Mark Lrepligue, Fr. replicatio, Lat.] an anſwer, a return to an 
RiPLy'sn [of reply] be that makes a return to an anſwer. 
a 10 Rurc' ian, werb af. [of re and lib; repolir, Fr.] to poliſh 


Niro nens, Fr. a fort of ſmall wild radiſhes. | 
. pak RT [rapport, Fr. rapporto, It.] 1. Public talk, popular rumour. 
* Acne publie character. 3. Account returned. 4. The noiſe of a 
0 charged, f. r a relation of caſes judicially debated or ad- 
Ju 155 any of the king's courts of juſtice. 
N zro kr, werb act. [rapporter, Fr. rapportare, It.] 1. To tell, to 
1. 10 tO give an account of. 2. To noiſe abroad by popular rumour. 
nf oa repute. 4. To return back, to rebound, 
a SO ATER (of report] one that reports or gives an account. 
Rape, 9LY,adv, [ofreporting] by common report, by public fame. 
Ne [of 772 the act of repofing. Shakeſpeare. 


dra [repos, Fr. ripoſo, It.] 1. Reſt, fleep, quiet, . 2. I 
intng] caute of ref, Ein Bal or large gs o alen 7 


aſſemblagee 


* 


To REPLA“ur, verb ad. [replanter, Fr. ripiantare, It,] to” plane 


light and ſhade, which wheri well conduQed prevent the contuſion 6f 
objects and figures. * | 
To Rxro'sE, verb neut. [repoer, Fr. ripoſare, It. #þ ar, Sp. ponts 
Lat.] 1. To put or lay up, 4 Me 2 uf to 1 
reſt, to lay to reſt, to commit to, or leave a thing in a perſon's care. 3. 
To = as in confidence or truſt. | . 
o Reyo'st, verb neu [repoſer, Fr.] 1. To ſleepy to be at reſt; 2. 
ba + reſt in confidence. * Sa J N g 
EPO'EDLY, adv. [of repoſ uietly, 
Reyo'szpness, clerks Wld — of being at reſt. | 
To Rero'srTs, verb ad. [repoſitus, Lat.] to lay up, to lodge as in 2 
place of ſafety. | 
Reeosr'T10N, Lat. 1. Act of ſetting or putting to again. 2. [In ſur- 
gery] the reducing or ſetting of a diſlocated member. 1 
Reyo'siTorY Feen Fr. repofitorio, It. of repoſitorium, Lat.] a 
ſtorehouſe or place Where chings are ſafely laid up. 2 
To Reeosse'ss, verb act. [of re, again, and poſſeſſum, or poſſideo, Lat.] 
to poſſeſs again. * | 
To Reexent'nD [reprendre; Fr. ripendre, It. reprehender, Sp. of re- 
prehendo, Lat.] 1. To reprove, to rebuke, to chide, to blame, to find 
fault with. 2. To cenſnre. 3. To detect of fallacy. 4. To charge 
with as a fault, | F | 
Reerene'xDER [of reprebend] one that reprehends, blames or cen- 


ſures, | | 
Reerene'vs!BLE, Fr. [riprenſibile, It. of reprebenſibilis, Lat.] de- 

ſervivg a reproof or repremand, blameable. ; 
. [of repreherfible] reproveableneſs, blameable- 

nels. Phe 
REPREHE NSIBLY, adv. [of reprebenſible] blameably. 
Reyregnz'nstON [reprebenſio, Lat.] reproof, open blame. 
ReyREHE'NSIVE, adj. [of reprebend] given to reproof. 


To REPRESE“NT, verb ad. [repræſento, Lat. repreſenter, Fr, rappte- 


ſentare, It. repreſentar, Sp.] 1. To make appear, to exhibit any thing, 
to ſhew or lay before, to exhibit in general, 3. To be in the Head 57 | 
another to ſupply his place, to perſonate. 4. To deſcribe or expreſs, 
to ſhew in any particular character. The managers of it have been re- 


preſented as a ſecond kind of ſenate. Addi/on. = 
REPrRESENTA'TION, Fr. [rappreſentazione, It. repreſentacigns Sp. of 


repreſentatio, Lat.] 1. The act of e or ſupporting a vicarious 


character. 2. Pourtraiture, figure, image, likeneſs. z. Reſpectful de- 
claration. 
To REINE, verb neut. [of re and pine; from piiner, Dan. to tor- 


REPRESENTATION [in the drama} is the exhibition of the action of 
a theatrical piece, including the ſcenes, machines, recitations, &c. 


R8eyrEsENTATIVE [repreſentatif, Fr. repreſentans, Lat.] 1. Serving 


to repreſent or exhibit, a likneſs. 2. Bearing the power or character of 
another. a | | | 


ReerESENTATIVE, /ub/t. [from the adj.) 1. One who repreſents the 


perſon of another, a country, city, &c. as a member of parhament. 2. 

2 exhibiting the likeneſs of another. 3. That by which any thing is 
ewn. | 

ReyeRESE NTER [of repreſent] 1. One who ſhows or Exhibits. 2. Ono 

who bears the character of another and acts by depuration. i | 
ReyrEsE'NTMENT {of repreſent] 1. Image propoſed as exhibiting the 

likeneſs of ſomething. 2. A preſenting a ſecond time. 


To Reyrx'ss [repreſſum, ſup. of reprimo, Lat. reprimer, Fr. riprimir, 
Sp. 1. To keep under, to curb, to quell; to ſubdue. 2. To com- 
prels : . 


not proper. | 
Reere'ss, ub. [from the verb] act of cruſhing: not in uſe. 
Reyre'ss10N [of repreſs] act of reſtraining or repreſſing. 
| Reere'ss1ve, adj. [of repreſs] that is of a reſtraining nature or qua - 
lity, acting to repreſs... | | 
Reyrie've [of repris, Fr. taken again or back, /c. the warrant for 
execution] a warrant for ſuſpendiug the execution of a malefactor, reſ- 
pite after ſentence of death. | 


To Reyrie've, verb act. [of reprenare, repris, Fr.] to reſpite a male- 


factor's execution for ſome time. 
RepriMa'nD [reprimande, reprimende, Fr.] rebuke, check. TRE 
To ReyriManD, verb af. [reprimander, Fr. reprimo, Lat.] to re- 
prove, to check, to chide. | | 


To Reeri'nT, verb ad. [of re and print; prenien, Du.] 1. To print | 


a book again. 2. To renew the impreſſion of a thing in general. 
RERISAL, or Reer1'zai [of repreſaille, Fr. rappreſaglio, It. repre- 
ſulla, Sp. repriſalid, L. Lat.] the act of taking or ſerzing from an enemy 
an equivalent for a loſs ſuſtained. | 
REPRI“sE, Fr. 1. The act of re-taking, as retaliation of ſome injury. 


2. The burden of a ſong or ballad. 3. [With horſemen] a leſſon re- 


peated, or a manage recommended. 9750 
Reys1'ses [in law] allowances or duties paid annually out of a ma- 

nor, or lands; as, rent, charges, &c. penſions, annuities, fees © 

ſtewards, &c. | 7 | 
Re-yR1'zs [in ſea r merchant ſhip, which having been 


taken by a corſair or pri vateer, 


of the contrary party. 


To Rx ROA, verb ad. [reprocher Fr. reprochar, Sp.] 1. To upbraid 
or twit, to hit in the teeth in general. 2. To cenſure in opprobrious 
terms as a crime. 3: To charge with a fault in ſevere language. 

Reyroa'ch, /ubſt. [reproche, Fr. and Sp.] up gz; diſgrace, 
ſhame. . | 

RE ROA“ CHABLR, adj. [reprochable, Fr.] that deſerves to be re- 
proached. | WT 

ReyRo'aCHABLENESS [of reproachable] worthineſs of being reproached. 

RETROA “CHT [prob. of reproche, Fr. and pull, Sax.] 1. Abuſive; 
opprobrious, ſcurrilous. 2. any. vile. 152 

Reeroa'CHFULLY, adv. [of reproachful] 1. Shamefully, diſgrace - 
fully. 2. Abuſively, ſcurrilouſly. | | : 

Reyroa'CHFULNEss {of reproachful] a reproachful quality or diſpo- 


ſition. ö 
To RR“ PYROBATR, verb ad. [ re, It. and Lat.] 1. To reject of 


caſt off utterly to wickedneſs and eternal deſtruction. 2. To N | 


to reject. Such an anſwer as this is reprobated and diſſallowed 
Ayliffe. 3. To abandon to one's ſentence without hope of pardon, 
5 adj, [reprobus, Lat.] loſt to virtue or grace, aban- 
doned. i | 
R8eROBATE, alf. a man loſt to virtue, an abandoned wretch. Re. 


RAY 


c. is retaken or recovered by a veſſel 
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REQ 
erden rents 
neſs, impiety. ; ES 
een pler. of reprobate, Jubſt, which ſee [reprobi, Lat.] 
thoſe whom (according to the opinions of ſome) God has paſſed by, 
rejected, or predeſtinated to damnation ; alſo very wicked perſons. See 
GnosTics and PRIMITIVE Chriſtianity R z and under the laſt, 
read, PRIMITIVENESS. * 
ReyroBa'TON, Fr. [reprobazione, It. of reprobatio, Lat.] 1. The act 
of rejecting or caſting off utterly, the ſtate of being caſt off utterly to 
eternal damnation. 2. A condemnatory ſentence. | 
To ReyRopu'ce, verb at. [of re and produce; reproduire, Fr.] to 
produce again. | 
Rx ROD io [of re and productio, Lat.] the act of producing 
again. | 
3 PROO'F [of repronwer, Fr.] 1. A rebuke, a check; blame to one's 
face. 2. Cenſure, ſlander. 
ReyRo'vaBLE, adj. [of ne deſerving reproof. 
RePRo'VABLENESs [of reproweable] liableneſs to be reproved. 
To Reyro've, verb ad. [reprouver, Fr. reprowar, Sp.] 1. To check, 
. to chide, to charge to the face with a fault. 2. To blame, to cenſure. 
3. To refute, to diſprove. Reprove my allegation if you can, Shake- 
ſpeare. 4. To blame for. TE : 
| ReyRo'ver [of reprove] one that reproves. | e 
To Rxrxv'xx, verb af. [of re and prune] to prune a ſecond time. 
Reprune apricots and peaches. Ewvelyn. | Ea: 
Re'eTILE, adj. Fr. [rettile, It. reptilis, Lat. creeping upon many 
feet] a creeping thing, any animal that creeps upon many feet. Locke. 
Re'eTiLEs [with botaniſts] thoſe plants which creep either on the 
earth or on other plants, as wanting ſtrength of ſtalk to ſuſtain them- 
ſelves. This more properly ſhould be called ſerpent plants. 
ReyT1'T10Us, adj. [reptitius, Lat.] creeping on many feet. 


Reev'sL1c [res publica, Lat. republique, Fr. repnblica, It. and Sp.] 


2 common-wealth, a free ſort of government, where many bear rule. 

|  Reyv'nLican, adj. [of republic] that places the government in the 
le. | | 

E Jubſt. [republicain, Fr. republicone, It. republico, It. and 

Sp.] a common-wealth's-man, a ſtickler for ſuch a form of government, 

preferring it to monarchy. | | 

Reyvu'dlaBLE, adj. [of repudiate] that may be rejected, put away, 
or divorced, | 9 85 | 

Reevu'DIaTE [repudiata, Lat.] a divorced woman, one put away. 

To Reev'piarE [repudier, Fr. repudiar, Sp. of repudiare, It. and Lat.] 
to reject, to put away or divorce. $0, GI raps Gr 

' Reyvoia'T1ON, Fr. [repudio, It. of repudiatio, Lat.] the act of putting 
away, a divorce. | | 

Reyv'GNANCE, Repu'cnancy, or REPU'GNANTNESS [| repugnance, 
Fr. repugnanza, It. repugnancia, Sp. of repugnantia, Lat.) 1. Contrary na- 
ture or quality, inconſiſtency. 2. Reluctance, unwillingneſs. 

Rur onA, adj. [repugnans, Lat.] 1. Claſhing with, contrary to. 
2. Diſobedient, not complying. : 

Reyv'cnanTLY, adv. [of repugnant] with repugnancy, contradic- 
torily. | 
h To Reev'LLULATE, werb neut. 
forth a-freſh, to ſpring up again. : 

Reev'Lse, Fr. [repul/a, It. Sp. and Lat.] the ſtate of being driven off 
or aſide from any attempt. Ss ” 

RepvuLlse [with philoſophers] otherwiſe called re action. See Mar- 
TER and RE-ACTION. | . 

To ReevLse, verb act. [repulſare, It. repulſar, Sp. repulſum, ſup. of 
repello, Lat.] to beat back, to thruſt or turn away. _ 

N [of repulſe] the act of beating or driving backwards, a 
repulſe. | | 
. ks PU'LS1VE, adj. [of repulſe] having the power to drive off from it- 
elf. | 


[repullulo, Lat. repulleler, Fr.) to bud 


again. 
Rr PU'LSOR Y, adj. [repulſorius, Lat.] fit to repel or beat back. 
Reyvu'RGED, part. adj. [of repurge] purged again. 
RE'PUTABLE, adj, [of repute} that is of good repute, not infa- 
mous. 
Re'eUTABLY, adv, [of We without diſcredit, with honour. 
ReevTa'T1ON, Fr. [reputazione, It. rejutacion, Sp. of reputatio, Lat.] 
fame, good name, good report, credit, eſteem. | 
To Reevu'Te, verb act. [reputer, Fr. reputare, It. reputar, Sp. reputo, 
Lat.] to account, to eſteem, to look upon. | | | 
Reyev'Te, ſubſt. [from the verb] 1. Character, reputation. 2. Eſta- 
bliſhed opinion. Sat on his throne upheld by old repure. Milton. 
Reyv'TELEss, adj. [of repute] diſreputable, diſgraceful. A word 
not inelegant, but out of uſe. 5 
To Reque'sr, verb adt. [requeſier, Fr.] to aſk, to entreat. 
Reque'sr [reguete, Fr. richeiſta, It. regueſta, Sp.] 1. Supplication, 
petition. 2. Demand, credit, ſtate of being deſired. 
RequesrT [hunting term] is when the dogs have loſt the queſt or 
track of the beaſt, and muſt requeſt or queſt it again. 
_ Requesr [in law] a ſupplication or petition made to a prince or court 
of juſtice, begging relief in ſome caſes wherein the common law granted 
no redreſs, 
Court of Rrauksr, an ancient court of equity, inſtituted in the time 
of Henry WII. of like nature with that of chancery, chiefly for the re- 
lief of 2823 who in conſcionable caſes ſnould addreſs themſelves by 
way of petition to his majeſty. | 
Reque'sTer [of requeſt) one that requeſts or ſolicites. 
To Requicken, verb af. [of re and guicken] to re-animate, to 
quicken again. | | 
Requiem i. e, reſt, g. of requiem æternam dona eis domine, part of a 
prayer in Latin] 1.Hence, to ſing a requiem, is to ſing a maſs for the reſt 
of the ſouls of perſons deceaſed. To fing a requiem and ſuch peace to her. 
Shakeſpeare, 2. Reft, quiet: not in uſe. 
 ReqQui'RrABLE, adj. [of require] fit to be required. 
To Require, verb ad, [requerir, Fr richiedere, It. reguirer, Sp. of 
e Lat.] 1. To aſk or demand peremptorily, or with authority, as 
right due. 2. To make neceſſary, to need. The king's buſineſs re- 
quired haſte. 1 Sam, 
Requis!'Ta [requir, Fr. requiſite, It. and Sp. of requiſitus, Lat.] ne- 
ceſſary, required by the nature of things. 


[of reprobate] the ſtate of, being reprobate 3 wick- 


deliver them upon demand, he that detains them is ſaid to be a reſeou 


 livered by an emperor or a pope, when conſulted by particular perſon 


To Re-Ppu'rcnase, verb act. [of re and purchaſe] to purchaſe or buy 


proper tools, c. 


take well or ill. 
dignity, or affront offered; this is the moſt uſual ſenſe now. 


45 
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RES 

RequisiTe, ſub. any thing neceſſary. One of ths ,... .. 
py life. Do n 1 1 * g Tequifites to a hay. 

Re'quisITELY, adv. [of requifite] in a requiſite man 

Re'quistTENEss, neceſſarineſs, the ſtate of being x . 

Requi'Tau [of reguite] 1. Return for any good my 994 
iation. 2. Reward, recompence. a0 office, get. 

To Requ'iTE, verb ad. | requiter, | 
for, to retaliate good or ill. 

| N Mouſe 2 2 a bat. 
E'REWARD [arriere garde, Fr.] the rear or laſt 

Res, Lat. a ing, « matter bunch or affair, "Can amy, 

Naturales Res, Lat. [with phyſicians] natural chines. . 
writers reckon three in number, vix. Fa the r Which ſome 
its effects. of health, wn 

Res Non Naturales [with phyſicians] things not natural 
reckon ſix, wiz. air, meat and drink, ſleeping and wat 
that are let out of and retained in the body; and the affe 
ſions of the mind. Theſe are thus termed, becauſe wh 
their due bounds, or ſome error has been committed in them, th 
often the cauſes of diſeaſes. me are 

Res Pretur Naturam, Lat. [with phyſicians] thin 
viz, diſeaſes, with their 7 cuts and liedes 88 * 

To Resa1'l, verb neut. [of re and ail] to ſail back, f 
reſailing, Pope. tel rv and ſale) al a | 1 hie 

Resa'LE, ſub/t. [of re and ſale] ſale at ſecond hand. Coons 
wares for 3 coenpim of 

RE $aLUTA'TION, Fr. [re/alutacion Sp. of reſalutatio, Lat.] the a6 
of ſaluting again. | g 

To Rx-sALVU“T E, verb ad. [reſaluer, Fr. riſalutare, It. reſaludir,s 
of re/aluto, Lat.] to ſalute again. . 

RESECRELE”, or RESARCELE'E [in heraldry] as a co reſartel foi 
fies one croſs, as it were, ſewed to another, or one croſs Placed y 
another, or a ſlender croſs charged upon the firſt. pou 

Resce1't ſin common law] an admittance of plea, tho' the contro. 
verſy be only between two. | | 

RescerT [receptio, Lat.] an admittance of a third perſon to plead hi 
right in a cauſe before commenced only by two, 

To Rescr'np, verb act. [reſcinder, Fr. of reſcindo, Lat.] to cut of or 
cancel, to diſannul, repeal, or make void. It is not poſſible to int 
or diſclaim the ſtanding obliged by it. Hammond. 

Rec1'ssion, or Reci'sion, Fr. [reſcifſus, Lat.] the act of cutting of, 
diſannulling, or aboliſhing. If any inter con of their eſtate to be 
for idolatry. Bacon. 

Resc1i'ssoRy [| re/ciffoire, Fr. of f Lat.] ſerving to reſcind; 
as, a reſciſſory act, an act which makes void a former act or lay, 

Re'scous [re/confe or ræſcaſſe, Fr. in law] is when a man, diſtraining 
cattle for damage done in his ground, drives them in the highway to- 
wards the pound, and they get into the owner's houſe, and he refuſes to 


Fr.] to reward, to make me 


We the 
ching; thin 

ions and he 
en they exceed 


in law. 

REscous in Fact, is a reſiſtance againſt lawful authority; as by a vio- 
lent taking away or procuring the eſcape of one that is arreſted, 

To Rescr1'ss, verb ad. [reſcribo, Lat. reſcrire, Fr.] 1. To wiite 
back. A prince on his being conſulted re/cribes or writes back tolera- 
mus. Ayliſte. 2. To write over again. Calling for more paper to 
reſcribe them. Hoxwel. | | 

Rescr1Bz'nDaRY [in the court of Rome] an officer who ſets a value 
upon indulgences and ſupplications. | 3 

Re'scrIPT [reſerit, Fr. reſcritto, It. reſcripium, Lat.] 1. An anſwer de- 


on ſome difficult queſtion or point of law, to ſerve as a deciſion thereoh, 
an edit. 2, A memorial publiſhed by a ſovereign prince, in vindication 
of his conduct. 5 | 
Re'scus [recoufſe, Fr. reſcouſſe, reſcoſſe, O. Fr. reſeuſſus, Lat.) help, 
deliverance from violence, danger, and confinement. 
Rescv'ssv [in law] a writ that lies for a reſcuer or reſcuſſor. 
Re'scus [in law] a reſiſtance againſt lawful authority. a 
To RE'scuk, verb adt. [recourre, reſcorre, Fr . reſcutar, Sp.] to 1aVe 
or deliver, to ſet at liberty; to free from any violence, confinement, dr 
danger. | 
Rescu'tr [of reſcue] one that reſcues. | 
Rescu'ssoR ſin law] one who commits an unlawful reſcue. : 
Re-884a'scn [of recherche, Fr.] the act of ſearching, 2 ſtrict enquiry, 
a diligent ſeeking after. | 25 
To Resea'rcn, werb act. [rechercher, Fr.] to examine, to en be 
RE-skancUim. [in ſculpture, &c.] the repairing of a caſt figure 


quire. 


Jo RESEA “T,. verb a. [of re and ſeat] to ſeat again. 1 Hef 
| Rese1'ser [of re and /e;/er] 1. One who ſiezes again. 2: ( 1 
a taking again of lands into the king's hands, for which an 9 
main, was formerly miſuſed. | N 
ReserzuRE [of re and ſeizure] repeated ſeizure, 
time, : 
ResE MBLANGE [reſemblance, Fr.] likeneſs, repreſentation. —— 
To REsz'MBLE, verb at. [ raſſembler, F r.] 1. To compare, | 
ſent as like, 2. To favour, to be like. E. Not is 
To Resz'nD, verb ad. [of re and ſend] to ſend bac 
uſe. ; 891 1. To 
To Rese'nT, verb act. [reſentir, Fr. riſentitſi, It. re/entir, 15 i 
2. To ſtomach, to take heinouſly, as an in ſys 


ſeizure 4 ſecond 


ESE'NTER [of reſent] one who reſents or feels affronts deeply.) bu 


| Res 'nTFUL (of re/ent and full] eaſily provoked to angel, 
retaining it. | zh grong per- 
RES 'NTINGLY, adv. [of reſenting] with deep ſenſe, with ſrong Pe 
ception of anger. rception 
gESE'NTMENT [reſentiment, Fr. riſentimento, It.] 1. 5 ; bo re· 
of good or ill. 2. A ſenſible apprehenſion of an injury 0 

vengeful remembrance of it. gp. of reſeroatin 
RessRva'TiON, Fr. [riſervazione, It. rejer FP 2. Some- 
Lat.] 1. Reſerve, concealment of ſomething in the 1 cal refer 

thing kept back, ſomething not given up, his 1s e "f being 

tion in matters of eaſy truth, Brown. 3. Cuſtody, ita | 
in ſtore. hereby ſomething B ” 
Rg55k* 


„ 
reſervacton, 


ReservaTion {in law] an action or clauſe, 
ſerved, i. 7. retained, kept, or ſecured to one's felt 


RES 


| Mental, a. tion, which, ſtrictly taken; and ac- 
_—_ —— import oft e terms, is falſe ; but, if qualified with 

"nething reſerved in the mind, becomes true. wy 

RESERVATION [in converſation] reſervedneſs, that diſtance and ſtate 


which ladies obſerve towards thoſe that court them. | 


es ara Ton v, ,, (of reſervoir, Fr.] place in which any thing is 


| t. aodward, bh c 
. verb act. ¶reſer ver, Fr. riſervare, It. reſervar, Sp. of 
1 755 Lat.] 1. To keep in ſtore, to lay up, to ſave to ſome other 

noſe, 2. To retain, to hold. 3. To lay up for ſome future time. 4. 
1 1 to keep or provide; as when a man lets his lands, and re- 
N a rent to be paid to himſelf for his maintenance. : 
ei yk, Fr. 9 It. of reſervatum, Lat.] 1. Something kept 

de uſed as there ſhall be occaſion, 2. Store kept untouched. 3. An 
- ception or limitation, prohibition, Or envy or what reerve forbids to 
ne Milton. 4. Something concealed in the mind, reſervation. 5, 
Exception in favour of a thing. Some darling luſt which pleads for a 
oſorve. Rogers: 6. Modeſty, caution in perſonal behaviour. 

Reserve [in military affairs] is a body of troops ſometimes drawn 
out of the army, and encamped by themſelves in a line behind the other 
ud ev [ er ve, Fr. of reſerve] 1. Modeſt, not looſely free, 2: 
Sullen, not b 3 af not open in diſcourſe. Nothing reſerved 

llen was to ſee. Dryden. | . 
WN adv. [ of reſerve] 1. With reſerve, not with openneſs. 
2. Scrupulouſly, coldly. = | = © | 
Rese'gvEDNEss [of re/erved] cloſeneſs, want of frankneſs. Cla- 
_ [of reſerve] one that reſerves 
E'RVER reſerv 4 | 
. ſubſt. Fr, place where any thing is kept in ſtore. 
Ress'r [in law] the receiving, harbouring, or entertaining an, out- 
ed perſon. | ith | ; 
5 R, A receiver of an out- lawed or proſcribed perſon. 

To ResE'TTLE _ re, again, and /ett/e; perran, Sax.] to ſettle 

ain, to re-eſtabliſh, | 
; Res8'TTLEMENT [of re/ettle] 1. The act of ſettling again. 2. The 
late of being ſettled again. 1 

Res1'ance [of refiant; a law term] refidence, a man's continuance 
or abode in one place. Commanding his merchant-adventurers, which 
had a refance in Antwerp, to return. Bacon. Z | 

2 adj. [of reſſeant, reſidant, Fr. in law] reſident, reſiding in 
a place. ar hy where the Turks great lieutenant in Europe is always 
reliant, Knolles. . : | 

* Jubſt. [from the adj. ] a perſon that reſides or dwells in a 
certain place. "Th | | | 2 

To Resr'pe, verb neut. [refider, Fr. refidere, It. refidir, Sp. reſideo, 
Lat.] 1. To ſtay, continue or abide, to be preſent with. 2. [Nedo, 
Lat.] to fink, to fall to the bottom. There re/iding in the bottom of a 
fair cloud. Boyle. [RE 9 * a | | 

Re's1DENCE [refidence, Fr. refidenta, It. refidencia, Sp. of reſideo, 
Lat.] 1. A continuance or dwelling in any place. 2. Place of abode, 
dwelling. 3. [Refido, Lat.] that which ſettles at the bottom of liquors. 
As in the ordinary refidence and ſettlement of liquors. Bacon 

Re'siDENT, adj. Fr. [refidente, It, reſidens, Lat.] reſiding, dwelling in 
any place. | | . . 

ResidenT, ſub . Fr. [refidente, It.] a miniſter of ſtate ſent to continue 
ſome time in the court of a foreign prince or ſtate, with the dignity of an 
ambaſſador, for the diſpatch of ſome public buſineſs. . 
ee rokg. adj. pertaining to a reſident; alſo holding reſidence. 

heir refidentiary guardian. More. . : | | 

REsiDenTlaRY, /ubP.. a parſon inſtalled to the privileges and profits 
of a reſidence, | . 
Rest'pbvAL, or Rest DbUART, adj. [refiduum, Lat.] relating to the re- 
fidue or remainder. | 

RE8IDvAL Figure [in geometry] the figure remaining after the ſub- 
fraction of a lefler from a greater. | | 

RESIDUAL Root [in algebra] a root compoſed of two parts or mem- 
bers, only connected together with the ſign (—) thus, a—6 or 5 —3 is 
a refidual root, and is ſo called, becauſe its true value is no more than 
its reſidual or difference between the parts a and 6, or 5 and 3. 

: ANDES [refiduo, It. and Sp. refedu, Fr. reſiduum, Lat.] that which 
is left, remainder, Sf 78 | | 

To Rtzie'ce, verb af. [of re and fiege] to _ again: obſolete. 

To Re81'an, verb aft. [reſigno, Lat. refigner, Fr. reſegnare, It, re- 
frar, Sp.] 1. To give up a claim or poſſeſſion, to ſurrender. 2. To 
yield or give up. 3. To make over, to give up in confidence. 4. To 
ſubmit, mags y to providence. ur to fate. Dryden. 5. To 

mit without reſiſtance or murmur. 
| Chaleſpeare. 

Reﬀicna"TION, Fr. Craſſegnaxione, It. refignacidn, Sp. of reſſgnatio, 
Lat.] 1. The act of refigning, firrendering, or giving up a claim or poſſeſ- 
hon, 2. Unrefiſting acquieſcence. 3. In theology] an entire ſubmiſ- 
* of the _ and without murmur, to the will of God. - 2 ON 

ESIGNEE' ſin law] the party to whom a thing is reſigned. 

Res1'oxer [of reign; in law] the perſon who reſigns. 

Resroxment [of refgn] the act of reſigning, ſurrendering or giving up. 

RESILIENCE, RE'SILIENCY, RES1L1' TION, or RE'SILIENTNEss [of re- 
2 oy. the ſis or quality of that which is refilient, the a& of 

ing or leaping back. Bacon. 
| RYs1zxt [refiliens, Lat.] leaping or rebounding back, recoiling. 
ESINA, R's81N, or Rosi [refer is the molt proper word] 1. [With 
Phyſicians] a fat and oily liquor, iſſuing either of its own accord, or elſe 
et out by cutting of any tree or plant. 2. An artificial reſin chymically 
Prepared and drawn from any plant aud drug, that abounds with reſi- 
" particles, as refaw of jalap, c. | 
—_— Auri, Lat. [with chemiſts] a crocus, or extract drawn from 


Moen Terre Potabilis, Lat. ſulphur ſublimed and reduced to a li- 


\ R88ina'crous, or Rr'sinovs, adj. [refimenx, Fr. refino/o. le of reſi- 


Ke Lat.] reſiny, that yields reſin, or partakes of its nature. 
pd bows Lafer, of 1 reſin, and fero, Lat. to bear] 


ReviPucaNEr, Fr. [refpiſcents, It. of reſpiſcentia, low Lat. J the 
Aol changing one's mind from doing amiſs, wiſdom after the 22. the 


ſtoutly, boldly. 


hat thou art re/ign to death. 
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reffection which a perſon makes upon his bad conduct; which leads him 
to repentance, and-amendment of life. L 

To Res1'sT, verb act. [refifter, Fr. refftir, Sp. of refifiere, It. and 
Lat.] 1. To withſtand, to oppoſe, to act againſt. 2. Noc to admit im- 
preſſion or force. | 

Res!'srance, or RRSTISTEN CE [refiftance; Fr. refiſenxa, It. reſflincia, 
Sp. of refiftentia, Lat. This word, like many others, is differently 
written, as it is ſuppoſed to be derived from the Latin or French] 1. The 
act of reſiſting or withſtanding, oppoſition. 2. [In philoſophy] reſiſting 


force, any force which acts contrary to another ; that property of bodies 


which reſiſts and oppoſes whatſoever comes againſt them ; the quality of 
not yielding to external impulſe or force. See MaTTER. 
ResrsTiBILITY [of reibe] quality of reſiſting. 
Res1'5TIBLE, adj. [of re] that may be reſiſted. 
Res1'sTLESS, adj. [ of ref] that cannot be oppoſed, irreſiſtible. 
Res0'LvaBLE, adj. [of reſolve] 1. That may be 


obſervations made in the countries. Brown, 
Reso'LvaBLENEss [of re/ofvable] poſſibility of being reſolved. 


REs0'LUBLE, a. Fr. [of re and /olubilis, Lat.] that may be melted | 


or diſſolved. F 
Reso'Lve, /abf. [ftom the verb] reſdlution, fixt purpoſe. - 
To Reso'Lve, verb ad. [reſoudre, Fr. rifolvere, It. reſelver; Sp. of 
reſoluo, Lat. roperly to looſe and untie] 1. To ſolve or clear a hard 


queſtion, difficulty, &c. 2. To inform, to free from a doubt or difi- | 
culty. 3. To ſettle in an opinion. Shakeſpeare. 4. To fix in a deter- 


mination. Reſolv'd on death. Dryden. 5; To fix inconſtancy, to con- 
firm. 6. To melt, to diſolve. Reſolwing is bringing a fluid, which is 
new concreted, into the ſtate of fluidity again. Arbutbnot. 7. To turn 
into, to reduce, to be diſſolved, to melt. 8. To deſign or purpoſe within 
one's own mind. 9. To be fixed in opinion, Let men reſlve of that 
as they pleaſe. Locle. e 5 

 Reso'LvepLY, adv. [of reſolwed] with a reſolved mind, with con- 


| ſtancy. Grew. _ 


. Reso LvEDNEss, firm diſpoſition, conſtancy. | 

extraction of the ſquare and cube roots, &c. to ſignify the number ariſing 

from increaſing the remainder after ſubtraction. = SONS 
Re80'LVvENT, adj. ¶reſolvens, Lat.] having the power to cauſe ſolu- 

tion. L e hh 

ResoLvenTs, plat. of re/olvent, ſubſt. ¶reſolæ entia, Lat.] 1. Medicines 


which diſſolve and diſperſe. 2, [With chemiſts] liquors for diſſolving of 


metals and minerals. 


REsoLver [of reſolve] 1. One that reſolves or forms a firm reſolu- 


tion. 2. That which diſſolves, that which ſeparates parts. 5 
RE'SOLUTE, adj. [reſolu, Fr. riſoluto, It.] fully reſolved, ſteady, firm. 
RE'SOLUTELY, adv. {of resolute] with firmneſs, with conſtancy, 

Re'50LUTENEss [of reſolute} a full purpoſe or intention to do a thing, 

determinateneſs. c 1 
ResoLU'TION, Fr. [reſolutione, It. reſolucivn, Sp. of reſolutio, Lat. 

from reſolute] 1. A reſolve, full purpoſe or ſettled intention to do a 

thing; reſoluteneſs. 2. A determination or decifion ofa cauſe in a court 

of juſtice. 3. The act of ſolving or clearing a matter in queſtion. The 
unravelling and reſolution of the difficulties. Dryden. 4. [With chemiſts] 
the act of ſeparating the parts of mixed bodies, by means of a diſſolvin 
ingredient ; analyſis. By analytical re/o/ntion. Hale. 5. [In phyſics 
the reduction of any body into its original or natural ſtate, by a diſſolu- 
tion or ſeparation of its aggregated parts. The reſolution of humidit 


congeal d. Digby. 6. [With logicians] a branch of method called alſo 


analyſis. 7. [With mathematicians] an orderly enumeration of the ſe- 


veral things to be done to obtain what is required by a problem; or it is 


a method by which the truth or falſhood of a propoſition is diſcovered in 
an order contrary to that of ſyntheſis or compoſition ; the ſame that is 
called analyſis or analytical method. 8. [In muſic] is when a canto or 


particular fugue is not written all on the ſame line, or in one part; but 


all the voices that are to follow the guido are written ſeparately, Ic. . 


[in medicine] that concoction of a diſeaſe by which it goes off withoxe 


any eng Boerhaave. See Coxcoc rio. 10. Steadineſs in good 
or bad. | | 
Rxsol. u“ T IVB, adj. [reſolutif, Fr. reſolutus, Lat.] that is of a diſſol- 
ving quality. | | 
Terrance [reſono, Lat.] ſound, reſounding echo. 
| Re'sonanT, ad. [reſennant, Fr. riJenante, It. of reſonans, Lat.] re- 
ſounding or ringing again with an echo. Milton. 
Reso RT, /ubſt. [from the verb] 1. A meeting together of people, 
frequency, aſſembly. 2. Concourſe. Places of reſort. Swift. 3. Act 


of viſiting. To forbid him her re/ort. Shakeſpeare. 4. | Refſorr, Fr.] 


movement, ſpring. Some know the re/orts and falls of buſineſs. Bacon. 


See RissorT. 


To Res0'rT, verb neut. [reſortir, Fr.] 1. To have recourſe, to betake 
one's ſelf to, To re/ort to other counſels. Clarendon. 2. To go pub- 


_ lickly. Thither ſhall all the valiant youth re/orr: Milton. 3. To repair. 


4. To fall back. Hale. | 
To Resov'nD, verb af. [rrjonner, Fr. riſonare, It. reſonar, Sp. of re- 
ſono, Lat.] 1. To ring or echo again, to celebrate by ſound. 2. To 
ſound or tell ſo as to be heard far. Pope. 3. To return ſound, to ſound 
with any noiſe. Milton. 
To REsouND, verb neut. to be echoed back. South. 
Rszsou'rce [It is commonly written re/curce, in ana 
ſource, Fr. Skinner derives it from r-/oudre, Fr. to ſpring up] ſomething 
unexpected that offers for ſuccour, expedient, reſort. 3 
To RxSd' w, verb act. [of re and ſow] to ſow ane w. Bacon. . 
To Rtspra'x, verb neut. [of re and ſpeak] to anſwer or ſpeak again. 
. ToRnsee'cr [reſpefus, Lat. riſpetrere, It. raſpetar, Sp. reſpecter, Fr.] 
1. To ſhew reſpett to, to honour with a lower degree of reverence. A 
reſpected friend. Sidney. 2. To conſider, to regard. 3. To have rela- 
tion to. 4. To look toward. The front of his houſe ſhould re/pe# the 
ſouth. m——_ | - * | Lat] 5 
RRSsPB'Cr, Fr. [riſpetto, It. to, Sp. of reectus, Lat.] 1. Eſteem, 
honour, 88 Nick = * ſtures. Dryden. 2. Conſidera- 
tion, regard, attention. 3. Awful kindneſs. 4. Good will. The 
Lord reſpe# unto Abel. Genet. 5. Partial regard. To have re- 
ect of perſons in aq" oming Proverbs. 6. Reverend character. Many 
of the beſt reed in Rome. Shake/peare. x, Manner of treating _—_ 
| 10. i Tou 


reſolved or ſeparated. 
2. Capable of being made leſs obſcure. The cauſes beſt re/o/vable from 


ResoLve'NnD [reſolvendum, Lat.] a term uſed with arithmeticians in the _ 
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You muſt vie them with fit reſpech. Bacon. 8. Conſideration, motive. 
Whatſoever ſecret reſtects were likely to move them. Hooker. 9. Re- 
gard, relation. In repe of the ſuitors which attend you. Bacon. 
Resez'crer [of reed] one that has partial regard to. £ 
Reses'cTyvuL, adj. [of reſpec? and full] full of reſpect, ſubmiſſive, 
humble, full of outward civility, or ceremony, 


Resps'cTFULLY, adv. [of reſpectful] with ſome degree of reverence, 
humbly, ſubmiſlively, | 

Rrseu'cTyuLNEss [of re/þe2ful] a reſpectful behaviour. 

Resee'cTive, adj. [reſpeif, Fr. riſpettivo, It. reſpetive, Sp. from 
reſtect] 1. Particular, relating to particular perſons or things. 2. Rela- 
tive, not abſolute. Not an abſolute, but a re/pe&ive medium. Rogers. 
ED Worthy of reverence : not in uſe. 4. Accurate, nice, cautious : ob- 
olete. | 
ResPe'cT1IVELY, adv. [of reſpefive] 1. Particularly, as each belongs 
to each. 2. In relation or compariſon, not abſolutely. 3. Partially, 
with private views : obſolete. 4. With great reverence : not in uſe. 

Resee'x510N [re/perſio, Lat.] the act of beſprinkling, or ſprinkling 
again, | | | 

ResPira'T10N, Fr. Creſpiraxione, It. reſpiracion, Sp. of reſpiratio, Lat.] 
1. The act of breathing; when it is performed by an alternate dilatation 
and contraction of che cheſt; whereby the air is taken in by the wind- 

ipe, and then driven out again. Difficulty of reſpiration. Harvcy. 2. 
elief from toil. Milton. 

To Reser're, verb nent. 8 Fr. reſpirar, Sp. reſpirare, It. and 
Lat.] 1. To breathe. 2. To catch breath. z. To reſt, to take reſt 
from toil. See the tortur'd ghoſts rere. Pope. 

Re'seiT, or Re'spiTk [re/þtt, 774 1. Reprieve or ſuſpenſion of a 
capital ſentence. 2. Breathing- time. 3. Forbearance, pauſe, inter- 
val. | | 
To Re'spir, verb act. [of reſpit, Fr.] 1. To relieve by a pauſe. To 
reſpit his day labour with repait, Milton. 2. [Refpiter, O. Fr.] to ſuſ- 
pend, to put off for a time. | | 

ReseLE'NDENCE, or RESsPLENDENCY [re/plendens, Lat.] ſplendor, 
brightneſs. | | | 

ESPLE'NDENT, adj. {ri/plendente, It. ro/planduinte, Sp. of re/plendens, 
Lat.] ſhining or glittering, that has a beautiful luſtre, | 

ResPLENDENTLY, adv. {of reſplendent} ſhiningly, brightly. 

To Resro'nD [LTH endre, Fr. of reſpoudeo, Lat.] 1. Jo give an an- 
ſwer: but little uſed. 2. To ſuit, to correſpond to. Every theine re- 
{ponds thy various lay. Broame. | 

Rz5Po'NDENT [ri/pondente, It. ri/ponditnte, Sp. of reſponders, Lat.] 1. 
A ſtudent in an univerſity, who anſwers an adverſary in a diſputation, or 
who maintains a theſis in any art or ſcience. 2. [In common law] one 
who undertakes to anſwer for another ; or binds himſelf as ſecurity for 
the good behaviour of another, or another. perſon who excuſes or de- 
clares the cauſe of a party who is abſent. 3. [In civil law] he who makes 
anſwers to ſuch interrogatories or queſtions as are demanded of him. 

Resyo'xsAL, or ResPo'nse [reponſe, Fr. riſpenſo, It. reſporſo, Sp. of 
reſponſale, reſponſum, Lat.) 1. An anſwer made by the pariſh clerk 
and people, ſpeaking alternately with the prieſt, during the time of di- 
vine ſervice. 2. An anſwer in general. 3. Reply to an objection in a 
ſcholaſtie or ſet diſputation. | 

Responsa'Lis [in law] one who gives anſwer, or appears for another 
in court at a day appointed. | 


REsroxsA Lis [in canon law} an attorney, or one who excuſes or 


declares the cauſe of the party's abſence. 

Rzseo'NsE [Lreſpcnſum, Lat.] See RegpoxNSaL. J. | 

Resyo'xSIBLE, adj. [re/ponſable, Fr. of reſponſus, Lat.] 1. Able or 
hable to anſwer for a matter, or to pay money. 2. Accountable, an- 
fwerable for, 

Reg$yo'NS1BLENESS [of re/þor/5ble] capableneſs of anſwering demands, 
Rate of being obliged or qualified to anſwer. | 
Rxsro'xs1ox {reſpon/io, Lat.] the act of anſwering in general. 

Rxseo'x51ve, adj. Lreſponſif, Fr. of reſponſus, Lat.] 1. Anſwering. 
A certificate is a re ponſive letter, or letter by way of anſwer, Aylie. 2. 
Suiting or correjpondent to ſomething elſe. The vocal lay reſpon/ive to 
the ſtrings. Pope. 

RES O' NSOR T, adj. [reſponſorius, Lat.] anſwering, containing anſwer, 

RE AssAU Lr [in architecture] the eftect of a body, which either pro- 
jects or links, 1. e. ſtands either more out or in than another, ſo as to be 
out of the line or level, as a focle, entablature, cornice, &c. upon an 
avant corps, arriere corps, or the like. 

RxEssO“AT, Fr. {in law} its common meaning 3s the ſpring or force of 
elaſticity, whence it is ufed for a juriſdifiion and the extent or diſtrict 
thereof; alſo a court or tribunal where appeals are judged, as the houſe 
of lords judge en dernier reſſort; it is allo uſed for a writ of tail or cou- 
ſenage, in the ſame ſenſe as deſcent in a writ of right. 
| Rx$50v'rcCE, Fr. the means or foundation of a man's recovering him- 
ſelf from his fall or ruin; or an atter-game for repairing his damages. 
See RESOURCE. | 

To ResT At, verb neut. [ner xan, Sax. -reften, Du. probably of pæ- 
cen, Gr. Camden} 1. To take reſt, to be at quiet, to be without diſlur- 
bance: 2. Tobe without motion, to be ſtill. 3. To ſleep, to ſlumber. 
4. Jo ſleep the final ſleep, to die. 5. To be * in any ſtate or opi- 
nion. He will not ref? content. Prowerbs. 6. Jo ceaſe from labour. 
On the ſcventh day thou ſhalt %. Exodus. 7. To be fatisfied, to ac- 
quieſce, 8. To reft »pon [arreſter, Fr.] to lean or ſtay upon, to be ſup- 
ported. Sometimes it reſts upon teſtimony. Locke, 9. [ Refter, Fr. refto, 
Lat.] to remain, to be left. There re/{erb the comparative. Bacon. 

To ResT, verb act. 1. To lay to reſt. 2. To place as on a ſupport. 
Rest ere Sax. tuſle, Du. raft, Ger. rea, It.] 1. Quiet, peace, 
cellation 


The final _ the quietneſs of death. 4. Ceſſation from bodily labour. 
-. Support, that on which any thing leans or reſts. 6. Place of repoſe. 
= duſt our final 7e and native home, Milton. 7. Final hope, laſt reſ- 
ſource. They therefore reſolved to ſet up their 72/7 upon that ſtake. 
Clarendon. 8. [Refle, Fr. reſto, It. guod reſtat, Lat.] reſidue, remain- 
der. And for the %. it offers us the belt ſecurity. Tillotſon, 9. [In 
phyſics] is the continuance of a body in the ſame place, ſtillneſs, ceſla- 
tion from motion, | 

Sir Iſaac Newton lays it down as a law of nature, that every bod 

rſeveres in its ſlate either of 74%, or uniform motion; except ſo tar az it 
1s diſturbed by external cauſes, 

ResT, is either ab/o/ute or relative. : 


tate. 3. 


rom diſturbance. And ye ſhall find / unto your ſouls. Sr. 
Maitthew. 2. Sleep, repoſe. All things retir'd to . Milton. 3. 


RES 


Sir Iſaac Newton defines true or ab/olute ref? to be 
a body in the ſame part of abſolute and immoveable ſpace 
Relative ResT, to be the continuance of a body e 0 And, 
lative ſpace. Thus, in a ſhip under ſail, relative reſt is he. part of re. 
of a body in the ſame region of the ſhip, or the ſame part 4. oNtinuance 
RzsT [in muſic] a pauſe or interval of time, during wh; 4 Pity 
intermiſſion of the voice or ſound, 8 Which there is an 
ResT, adj. [reftes, Fr. quod retat, Lat.] others, f | 
ws — lass 4 the — of dne der el in 
ESTA'GNANT, adj. Lee Lat.] remaining 8 fe. 
— The reflagnant "= _ Boyle, Ot flow © 
To RrsTa'GnaTE, verb neut. [of re and fa 
flow. | fagnate) to and Withort 
ResT-4a'RROW, an herb 
ResTacna'T10N [of reſtagnate] 
Rug without * or motion. 
ESTAURA'T10N, Fr. [of r-ffauro, Lat.] the a g 
1 the act of L a thing in * —— lating, a re. 
To ResTt'm, verb ad. [of re and em] to f. : f 
an. [ /tem] to force back againſt the 
Re'sTFuL, ad. [of ro} and full) being quiet, bein 
refiful Englith 41 8 5 18 being at ret The 
R'STIFF, adj. [reflif, Fr. reſtivo, It.] See Restive. 
3 Medals [with antiquaries] are ſuch meda!« 6 1 
| * as Were 
— y the emperors, to renew or retrieve the memory of their prede. 
ResTiTu'T1ON, Fr. [eituxiene, It. reſtitucion, Sp. 17177 
1. (In a mortal ſenſe} the act of h une, ele 
again, a refunding or making good what is loſt or taken ul, * 
philoſophy] the returning of elaſtic bodies forcibly bent to when a . 
lin law) the ſetting of one in poſleflion of lands 5 
ments, who has been unlawfully diſpoſſeſſed of them. 4 
RE'sSTLLY, adv. [of rey] ſtubbornly, frowardly, _ 
| Re'srive, or Re'sry [ refif, Fr. of re, Lat. to withiang 
1. Drawing back inſtead of going forward, as ſome horſes do 
ſtubborn, headſtrong, froward : a reſty horſe is an unruly vicious borſ ; 
who ſhrugs himſelf ſhort, and, tho“ not wearied, will not be driven f. 0 
ward, and only go where he pleaſes. 2. Being at reſt, or le& in ig 
tion; not uſed. © | p 
Re'sTiveNEss, or RE'sTIFNEsS [of rei, or reſtive] ſtubbornneſs. 
obſtinate reluttance. | 
Ru'sTLESS, adj. [of reff} 1. That is without ſleep, 2. Not quiet 
being without peace. 3. Unſettled, not conſtant. 4, That is in con. 
tinual motion, not ſtill. Such refe/s revolution. Milton. 
RE'SLESLY, adv. [of reftle/s] without reit or quiet. South, 


the continuance of 


the ſtate of ſtagnating again, or of 


Re'sTLESSNESS [of refileſs] 1. Want of fleep, 2. Unquietneſs, want 


of reſt. 3. Motion, agitation. 

RESTO RABLE, ach. [of reſtore] that may be reftored, 

ResToRa'T10N | reftaurazione, It. of reſtauration, Lat.] 1. The act of 
reſtoring a thing to the ſtate it was in before. This is properly reftaura- 
tion. 2. Recovery. | 

REsTO'RATIVE, adj. [from reflore; refauratif, Fr. riſtorativo, It, of 
reſtaurativus, Lat.) that is of a reſtoring or ſtrengthening quality. 

REesTo'RATIVE, ub. [from reſtore ; reſtaurativum, * a remedy 
proper ſor the reſtoring and retrieving ſtrength and vigour, | 

To ResTo're, verb act. [reftauro, Lat. reſtaurer, Fr.) 1. To give 
back again what has been loſt or taken away. Reffore the man his wife, 


Geneſis. 2. To bring back. The father baniſhed virtue ſhall effort. 


Draen. 3. To re-eſtabliſh or ſettle again, to put into its firſt ſtate and 

condition again. 4. To retrieve, to recover from declenſion or ruin ta 

its former ſtate. 5. To recover paſſages in bcoks from corruption, 
ResTO'RER [of reftore] one that reſtores. | 
To ResTRai'N, verb ad. [reſtringo, Lat. reftringir, Sp. reſtreindre, 


Fr. to bind, or aſtringe] 1. To with-hold, to keep in. 2. To hold in, 


to bridle or curb. 3. To limit, confine, or ſtint. 4. To keep in ave, 
to repreſs. 5. To hinder, to ſuppreſs. 6. To abridge, to curtall. 
RESTRA"INABLE, adj. [of reſtrain} that may be reſtrained. 
ResTRA'INEDLY, adv. [of reftrained] without latitude, with reſtraint. 
ResTRa'inNeR [of reſtrain] one that reſtrains or with holds. Brown, 
ResTRAINT [reftraint, Fr.] 1. Abridgement of liberty. 2. Prohi- 
bition. 3. Limitation, reſtriction. 4. Act of with-holding ; as when au 
aQtion is hindered or ſtopped, contrary to the incliuation, volition, or 
preference of the mind. | | 5 
To Re'sTRI'cT, verb af. [reſtritum, of reſtringo, Lat.] to limit, to 
confine. A word ſcarce Englith. Arbus bnot. 1 
ResTR1'CT10N, Fr. of Lat. 1. A reſtraint, confinement, limitation, 
ſtint. 2. The act of limiting or reſtraining. | 
ResTrI'eTive, adj. [of refirifus, of retringo. Lat.] 1. Expreſing le. 
ſtriction or limitation. 2, [ Refriif, Fr.] ſtyptic, aſtringent, making 
coſtive. 
ResTRICTIVELY, adv, [of reſtrictive] with reſtriction. 
To ResTr1'xGE, verb at. [rejtringo, Lat.] to limit, to confine. 
ReSTRI'NGENT, ſub/?. that which hath the power to reſtrain. 
ResT&RINGENTNEsS [of reftringent] a binding quality. 
 Re'sry, adj. obſtinate in landing fill, See ResTivVE, or RESTIFF- 
To Recvsii'me, verb af. [of re and /ublime] to ſublime another 
time. | 
Resv'LT, ſub/t. [refultat, Fr. refultamento, It. reſulta, Sp. of tal, 
Lat.] 1. The act of flying back, rebounding. 2. The conſequence, up- 
ſhot, or iſſue of a buſineſs, effect produced by the concurrence 0 C0- 
operating cauſes. 3. Inference from premiſes, what is athered from a 
conference, mediation, diſcourſe, or the like. 4. Reſolve, d 
determination. . 'This laſt ſenſe is improper. 
To Resv'LT, verb neut. [refulter, Fr. of refultare, It. and Lat.] l. 
To follow, to accrue, to ariſe from, as a conſequence, 0r #5 1 15 
produced by cauſes jointly concurring. The pleaſure reſulting 5 
reatneſs. Addiſon. 2. To ariſe as a concluſion from premiſes. * | 
inference neceiſarily r-/ults from what hath been before advance. ; 
To fly back. 10 of 
Resv'.Taxce, or RRS LT AUA, Fr. [of reſultans, Lat.] the 3 © 
rebounding back. 
Rxsu' ABLE, adj. [of reſume) that may be taken back. 8 
To Rus v, verb ad. [reſumer, Fr. reſunir, Sp. of 2 what 
Lat] 1. To take back what has been given. 2. To take # 
has been taken {yes z. To take again. He'll enter into 8971» 


. ' 0 
reſume his ſeat. Milten. 4. To begin again what Was broken 0 ale 


R E T 


in: as, to reſume an argument, or the thread of a diſcourſe. 
ſa! LY: m_— 72 70 re and ſummons] a ſecond ſummons to anſwer 
an action. re om tion, Fr. from re umptum, of reſumo, Lat.] 1. 
hp! het 10 (With — — a ſummary repetition or 
1 over an argument, or of the ſubſtance of it, in order to its re- 
ren 3. UIn logic] the reduction of ſome figurative propoſition to 
9 intelligible and ſignificant one; as the meadows ſmile, 1. e. they 
|; ant. 4 | 
1 atj, [reſumptus, Lat.] taking back, 
Resv'MPTIVE, Jaht. [1n pharmacy] an unguent for ' recruiting and 
eloring languiſhiog conditions. . . 
; ResumeTivEs [in phyſic] medicines ſerving to reſtore decayed na- 
tire, and a languiſſting conſtitution. ; | | 
Regurina Tiox [re/apino, Lat.] the act of lying on the back, the 
ſtate of being ſo laid, £ 1 
Resurt'xE, adj. Leſapinus, Lat.] lying upon the back, and with the 
face upwards, . . 3-5. 7 
To Rrsu AGE, wrrb af, [reſurgo, Lat.] to riſe again. This word is 
hardly Engliſh, and uncommon. 5 | . 
To Resvave's, verb act. [of re and ſurvey] to ſutvey again, to 
Amond, cri0n, Fr, [reſurrefſione, It. reſurecton, Sp. of reſurrectio, 
Lat.] a riſing again from the dead; the act of returning to a new or ſe- 
cond life, offer having been dead. The reſurrection, with the antients, 
vas both of ſou! and body; as appears from St. Polycarp's prayer, and 
Brarieic Fifion, compared. | | | 
The RESURRECTION [hieroglyphically] was repreſented by a phenix 
that riſes out of its aſhes, when it hath been conſumed by the violence 
of the ſun-beams, as is reported. See Clement. Epi/?. ad Corinth. 
To Resv'sc1TATE, verb act. [reſſaſcitur, Fr. rijuſcitare, It. and Lat.] 
to raiſe up again, to revive or renew. | | 
ResusciTa'T10n [reſuſcito, Lat.] the act of raiſing up again from 
eier ſleep or death, a revival, ſtate of being revived. At your re/uſ- 
citation. Pope. | ; 
Io Rerair'l, verb af. [retailler, Fr.] 1. To divide into ſmall par- 
cels. 2. Fo fell in parcels and ſmall quantities. 3. To ſell at ſecond 
hand. 4. To tell or relate in broken parts. | 
RerailLE” Fr. [in heraldry] ſignifies cut again, meaning that the 
eſcutcheon is divided into three parts, by two lines in bend ſiniſter. 
ReTal'LER [of retail] one who ſells by ſmall quantities. | 
To RETai's, verb act. [retiner, Fr. ritenere, It. retener, Sp. of reti- 
1-0, Lat.] 1. To keep, not to loſe. 2. To keep, not to lay aſide. 3. 
To keep, not to diſmiſs. Hollow rocks retain the ſound. Milton. 4. 
To keep in pay, to hire, & | | 
To ReTai's, verb neut. 1. To belong to, to depend on. 2. To keep, 
to continue; not in uſe. 4 | | | 
RETalNABLE, adj. [of retain] that may be retained. | 
| Retarxen [of retain} 1. A dependent, adherent, or hanger on. 2. 
[ln common law] a ſervant or perion who is not of the family or houſe- 
bold of a nobleman, and not dwelling in his houſe, but only wears a 
particular livery or badge given him by his lord, and ſometimes attends 
on him on ſpecial occaſions. 3. The act of keeping dependants, or 
late of being in dependence. | | | 
RetTarxinG Fee, the firſt fee given to a ſerjeant or counſellor at law, 
whereby to engage him ſure that he ſhall not be on the contrary fide. 
To RETa'k, verb act. [of re and take] to take again. 8 
To RxrALIArE, verb act. [retaliar, Sp. of retalio, Lat.] to return, 
by giving like for like, to requite, to repay. 5 
RETALIA“Tiox [of retaliate} the act of returning like for like, re- 
quital. To proſecute the ſevereſt retaliation or revenge. South. 
ToRerta'ro, verb act. [retarder, Fr. ritardare, It. retaraar, Sp. of 
rtardo, Lat.] 1. To delay, to pat off, to hinder or ſtop. 2. To ob- 
. rut in ſwifineſs of courſe. SD 
ToReTa'rp, verb neut. to ſtay back. 


ReTarDa'TION, [of retard] 1. Hindrance. 2. [In natural philoſo- 


ſophy] act of delaying the motion or progreſs of a body, or the di- 
miniſhing its velocity. 

ReTa'nDER [of retard] one that retards or obſtructs. 

To Retcu, verb neut. (hnecan, Sax. ] to ftrain, to vomit, to have 
ſomething forced up from the ſtomach. | 

RETCHLESS, adi. [ hecce leap, of neccan, Sax. to care; ſometimes 
wrden wretchle/s, properly rechle/s 3 which ſee} flothful, lazy, careleſs. 

Re'TCiLss:xess [necce- learneppe, Sax.} carclefinebs, Cc. 

Re're, Lat. a net. | 

RET E Mirabile [with anetomiſts] a ſmall plexus or net- work of veſ- 

3 or arteries in the brain, eſpecially in that of brutes. | 
Rerr'criox [retedun, of retego, Lat.] the act of diſcloſing to the 
view, diſcovery, A retection of its native colour. Boyle. | 

ETE NT1ON, Fr. [ritentione, It. retencion, Sp. of retentio, Lat.] I. 

he act ot retaining or holding. 2. Memory or faculty of the mind, 
whereby it retalns thoſe ſimple ideas, which it had received before, 
either by ſenſation or reflection. Locke. 3. [In phyſic] that ſtate of 
contraction in the vaſcular parts of the body, which makes them hold 
faſt their proper contents ; as the ſtay or holding of the urine, excre- 
nents, &c. 4. Limitation. 5. Cuſtody, confinement. 

Rete NTIVE, adj. [retentif, Fr. ritentivo, It. of retentivus, Lat.] 1 

Pt retain or hold in. 2. Having memory. | 

0 NTIVEXESS [of retentive] a retentive faculty. | 
l [among the Romans] a ſort of combatants, who fought 
50 Haent or three-forked inſtrument in one hand, and a net in the 

8 in which they endeavoured to entangle their adverſary. 


T1 CENCE, or ReTi'Cexcy, Fr. [of reticentia, Lat.] concealment, 
palling over in ſilence. | 


ETICENCE fi : . : . 
mention of x * rhetoric] a ſigure in which the orator makes ob/igue 


2 g. in pretezding to paſs it by unmentioned. 
Ri TICLE [reticu/um, of rete, Lat. net] a ſmall net. 
. or ReT1'cLe (with aſtronomers] a contrivance for the 
meaſuring the quantity of eclipſes. | 
Rex CULAR, ad}. [reticulum, Lat.] having the form of a ſmall net. 
* 2 ais Plexus, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the ſame as choroides : 
Wu of the carotidal artery in the brain, reſembling a net. 
a n Body [in anatomy] a body of veſſels lying immediately 
wok. cuticle or ſcarfe- Kin, ſo called from its reſemblance to net- 


Rx ricurareb 4 . 
wih interſtitial Weite l reticulatur, Lat.] made of net-work, formed 


RET 


Rr cut un ſin anatomy] ſo termed from its net. like ſtructure, the 
caul or inner ſkin that covers the bowels ; alſo one of the four ſtomachs 
of ruminant animals, - | 

Rz'TirorRM [retiformis, from rete, net, aud forma, Lat. ſhape} hav: 
ing the form of a net. 7 


RETITrORMIS Tunica. Lat. (in anatomy] one of the tunics or coats of 


the eye, the principal inſtrument of ſight, ſo called from its reſembling 
a net. 


ReTi'NACLE [retinaculam, Lat.] any thing by which a thing is ſtop- 


ped, ſtay'd, or held back. 


Rirrxug [retinue, Fr. of retineo, Lat. to retain] attendants or fol- 


lowers of a perſon of quality, eſpecially in a journey, a train: 
n Cin foriicaton 1% of bi AS made in the bo- 
dy of a baſtion, or other work that is to be diſputed inch by inch, af- 
ter the firſt defences are diſmantled, _ P 
ReTiR ape Compure [in fortification] a retrenchment conſiſting of two 
faces, making a re-entering angle. | 
: Nous RATIO, Fr. [with printers] the out. ſide of a ſheet, as it lies on 
the preſs. 

o Retire, verb act. [retirer, Fr. retirarſi, It.] 1. To withdraw, 
to retreat to a place of privacy. 2. To-depart or go away from danger. 
3- To 7 from any public ſtation, 4. To go off from company. 

To RR Tix, verb act. to take away, to withdraw. 8 | 

ReTiRe, /a. [from the verb] 1. Retreat, receſſion. 2. Place of 
privacy, retirement: not uſed, The place of her retire. Milton, 

ReT1'RED, part. adj. [from retire] 1; Withdrawn, departed. 2. Se- 
cret, ſolitary, private, _ 25 NT 

ETI/REDLY, adv. [of retired] folitarily. „ 
: ETI REDNESS [of retired] private way of life, privacy, ſecreſy, ſo- 
tude, As 

RET1REMENT [of retire] 1. Privacy, private life, a retiring from 
company. 2. Private abode, ſecret habitation. 3. Act of withdraw- 
ing, ſtate of being withdrawn. Te | 

. part. paſſ. of RETELL: the preſent tenſe ſeems but rarely 
uſed. © 

RE ToRxR LTO [in muſic] a retornel, a ſhort ſymphony for various in- 
ſtruments, which either begin a few bars before a ſong, and ſometimes 
play a few bars here and there in the midit of a ſong, and often after a 
ſong is ended. 5 | | 

KEeToO'rT [retorte, Fr. retortum, Lat.] 1. A cenſure or incivility re- 
turned. I ſaid his beard was not cut well; he was in the mind it was: 
this is called the retort courteous. Shake/prare, See Crotsape, 2. 
[With chemiſts] a veſſel with a bent neck, to which the receiver is 
fitted; it is made either of glaſs or iron, according to the nature of the 
matter to be diſtilled, and the degree of fire neceſſary to perform the 


operation. It is commonly uled in diſtilling volatile ſalts and acid ſpirits. 


To RETo'rT, verb act. [retorquer, Fr. retortum, ſup. of retorguo, Lat.] 
1. To throw back. 2. To return any argument, cenſure, or incivility. 
3. To curve or bend back. 3 | 

ReTto'RTER [of retort] one that retorts. | 

RE Tro“ TI. [of retort] the act of retorting. 


ToReTo'ss, verb act. [of re and 7%] to tois back. Toſt and OY 
the ball inceſſant flies. Pope. 


To Rxrov cn, verb ad. [retoucher, Fr.] to improve by new touches. 


Dryden. | 4 | 
ToReTra'ce, verb act. [retracer, Fr.] to trace bac. 
To Rxr RA“ Cr, verb act. [| retrader, Fr. ritrattare, It. retratar, Sp. of 


retractum, of retrabo, Lat.] 1. To recal, to recant or unſay. 2. To 
take back, to reſume. | | 


RETRA r, or ReTRa1'r [with farriers] a prick in a horſe's foot, 
by driving the nails in ſhoeing. by | 
RETRACTA'T10N, Fr. [ritrattazione, It. of retractatio, Lat.] 1. The 


act of retracting, unſay ing, or revoking one's ſaying, opinion, writing, 


&c. 2. Recantation. 3. [In anatomy] the contraction or ſhortening 
of a part. 


RRTRACTIo [of retra#)] 1. The act of withdrawing ſomething 
advanced. Such counter-marches and retradions. Woodward, 2. Re- 
cantation. . 3. The act of withdrawing a claim 

RETRA'CTORES alarum Nai & elewetores Labii ſuperiores [with ana- 


tomiſts] certain muſcles ariſing from the fourth bone of the upper jaw, 


and let into the alæ nah and the upper lip. 

RETRAhENS Auriculum, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle or pair of muſ- 
cles of the external ear, which conſiſt of a parcel of fleſhy fibres, which 
in ſome bodies are divided into three diltin& muſcles, ariſing from the os 
temporale, and fixed to the hinder part of the concha auriculz, 

RETRA1'cT, t. Fr. 1. Retreat: obſolete, 2. [ Rerrait, Fr. vitrato, 
It.] a caſt of the countenance. . Obſolete. | | 

RETRAI“T E, Fr. a retreat, ſhelter RE 

RERTRAITE [in fortification] See BENE and FoxeLaxo. 

REeTRANCHER' [in heraldry} denotes the eſcutcheon is twice cut 
athwart bendwiſe, or doubly cut iu bend dexter; and then it is ſaid to 
be tranche & retranchee. | | | 

RETRA'XIT, Lat. i. e. he hath retracted or withdrawn [in law] a term 
uſed when the plaintiff or demandant comes in perſon into court, and 
ſays, he will not proceed any farther. 

ReTREa'T [retraite, Fr. retirata, It. and Sp.] 1. The act of retiring 
or going away before any ſuperior force. 2. A retiring place, a place of 
privacy, retirement. 3. A place of ſecurity. 4. [In maſonry] a little 
receſs or diminution of the thickneſs of a wall, &c. in proportion as it is 
railed. | 

RETREAT, A beat of drum in the evening, at the firing of a piece, 
called the warning- piece, at which the drum major, with drums of the 
battalion, beats round the regiment. | 

To RETREAT, verb neut. ¶ faire /a retraite, Fr.) 1. To depart from 
the former. 2. Togoto aprivate abode. 3. To retire before a ſupe- 
rior force. 4. To go to a place of ſecurity, to take ſhelter. | 

RETREA'TED, part adj. [of retreat} retired, gone to privacy. 

To RETRE'NCH, verb ad. [retrancher, Fr.] 1. To cut off, to pare 
away, to diminiſh. 2. To confine : improper. 3. To caſt up a re- 
trenchment. This is more uſually written entrench. 

To RETRENCH, verb neut. to live with lets you or expence. 

RETRE'NCHMENT {retranchement, Fr.] the act of retrenching, cutting 
off, or paring away, eſpecially of ſuperfluous expences, | 

RETRENCHMENT {in fortification} a ditch bordered with a parapet, 
and ſecured by gabions or bavins, laden with earth ; ſometimes it is 
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taken for a ſimple retirade made on a horn-work or baſtion, when it is 
intended to diſpute the ground inch by inch. . day 
RETRENCHMENT Particular [in fortification] is that mode in baſtions, 


after ſome part of them has been won, the enemy having advanced ſo 
far, that he can no longer be reſiſted or beaten from the firſt poſt, | 
To Re'rRIBZU rt, verb ad. [retributum, of retribuo, Lat. retribuer, 
Fr.] to pay back. | : |. 996% 
R:TxIBU'T1ION, Fr. C retribuxione, It. of retribatio, Lat.] 1. The act of 
giving back, a making a recompence or requital, accommodated to the 
action. 2. A handſome preſent, gratuity or acknowledgment, given in 


lieu of a formal falary, or hire, to perſons employed in affairs that fall 


not under the common commerce of money. 

RETRTBVUTIV E, of ReTrr'BUTORY, ad, [of retribute] making re- 
payment or requital. Ae | | 
 ReTrIE'vaBLE [of retrieve} recoverable. _ 

ReTrie'vaBLEentss, poſſibility of being recovered. | 

To ReETtrIEve, verb act. [retroware, It. retrowuer, Fr.] 1. To re- 
cover, to reſtore. 2. To get again. 3. To repair a thing loſt or da- 
maged. 4. To re- call, to bring back. It would be a means to re- 
trieve them from their trivial conceits. Berkley. | | 

Re"TrRIMENT [retrimentum, Lat.] drops or dregs. 85 
Rr RO, placed in compoſition before a word, ſignifies backwards. 
gee the examples below. 

RETRoa'cT1on [of retro and action] act of driving or forcing back- 
wards. | | | 
* RetTrRoA'cT1VE, ach. [in phyſic] driven back. | 

RETROACTIVE [in law] a term uſed of new laws and ſtatutes, which 
are ſaid to have no retroactiwe effect, i. e. no force or effect, as to what 
was done before their promulgation. | 

To RET ROC EDE, verb neut. [retrocedo, Lat.] to go backwards. 

ReTrocEe'ss10N, Fr. of Lat. the act of going backwards. 

ReTRoOcE's$10N of the Equinoxes [with aſtronomers] the receding or 
going backwards of the equinoctial points of Aries and Libra, about 50 
econds annually. | | 

RETROCOPULA'T10N [of retro and copulation] poſt coition. 

ReTrRoOGRaDa'T10N, Fr. act of going backwards ſtep by ſtep. 

RETROGRADATI1ON [with aſtronomers] is an apparent motion of the 
planets, wherein they ſeem to go backwards in the zodiac, and con- 
trary to the order or ſucceſſion of the ſigns. | 


RETROGRADA'TION of the Nodes [in aſtronomy] is a motion of the 


line of the moon's nodes, wherein it continually ſhifts its ſituation from 
eaſt to weſt, contrary to the order of the ſigns, compleating Its retro- 
grade circulation, in the ſpace of 19 years; after which time either of 
the nodes having receded from any point of the ecliptic, returns to the 
ſame again. | | 
'  RETROGRADA'T10N of the Sun [in aſtronomy] is thus; when the ſun 
has his declination greater than the latitude of the place, either northern 
or ſouthern, as the place is, the ſun will appear twice upon the ſame 
point of the compaſs, both before and after noon, to the inhabitants of 
that place, and is therefore ſaid to be retrograde. | : 
RETROGRADATION [in the higher geometry] is the ſame that is other- 
wiſe called contrary flexion. 
Rt 'TROGRADE, adj, Fr. [retrogradus, of retro and gradior, Lat. to go] 
1. Going backwards, or in a direction contrary to its natural one. 2. 

Contrary. | 

RETROOGRADE Order [in numeration] is the reckoning thus, 5, 4, 3, 
2,1; inſtead of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
' RETROGRADE Verſes, the ſame as reciprocal verſes, or recurrents; 
certain verſes, which give the ſame words, whether read forwards or 
backwards; as figna te, ſigna temere me tangis & angis. 

RETROGRADE {with aſtronomers] a planet is ſaid to be ſo, when by 
its proper motion in the zodiac it goes backwards, or contrary to the 
| focteſion of the ſigns; as from the ſecond degree of Aries to the firſt, 
and from that to Piſces. | 

To RETROGRADE, verb neut. [retrograder, Fr. of retro and gradier, 
Lat.] to go back. Not to retrograde trom pneumatical to that which is 
denſe. * | | 
ReTRoOGRE'SS10n [of retro and greſſus, of gradior, Lat.] the act of 
going backwards. 15 
 RETROGRESSION of Curves, the ſame with what is called, contrary 
flection. | | 

REeTROMI'NGENCY [of retro and mingo, Lat. to ſtale] the quality of 
ſtaling backwards. : 

ReTrROM!NGENTS, plur. of RETROMINGENT, aj. tho' ſometimes in 
a ſubſtantive form [retromingentes, Lat.] animals who ſtale or piſs back- 


wards; as cows; &c. They can hardly admit the ſubſtitution of maſ- 


culine generations, except it be in retrommgents, Brown. 
RE'TROSPECT, ſubſt. {retroſpefus, Lat.] a look or view backwards. 
Aadiſan. | 
To REeTROSPECT, verb neut. [retroſpicio, Lat.] to look 
hardly Engliſh. | 
RETROSPECTIoN [of retroſpet] act or power of looking back- 
wards. | 
This retroſpectian ended, where ſucceeds | 
His courſe ? — Table of Cebes. 
RETRNOĩSTE C TIVE, adj. [of retroſpef)] pertaining to retroſpection. 
Looking backwards with retro/peftive eye. Pope. 
To ReTv'nxp, verb ad. [retundo, Lat.] to blunt, to turn the edge. 
To REru'xx, verb neut. [retourner Fr. ritornare, It. retornar, Sp.] 
1. To come to the ſame place. 2, To come back. z. Lo go back. 
To return to the buſineſs in hand. Locke. 4. To make anſwer. He 
ſaid, and thus the queen of heaven return d. Pope. 5. To come again, 
to reviſit. 6. To begin the ſame courſe again, after a periodical revo- 
lation, 7. To retort. If you are a malicious reader, you return upon 
me. Dryden. | 
To ReTvan, verb ad. 1. To reſtore. 2. To requite or repay, 
The Lord ſhall return thy wickedneſs upon thine e 1 Kings. 
5. To pive 


— 


3. To give back, to give an anfwer. 4. To fend back. 
account of. One fourth part more died of the plague than are returned. 
Graunt. 6, To tranſmit. He ſhould levy money, and return the ſame 
to the treaſurer. Clarendon. | 
Rxrvax, /ub/?. {retour, Fr. ritorno, It.] 1. The act of coming back 
to the ſame place. Takes little journies and makes quick returns. 
Dryden. 2. n Act of coming back to the ſame ſtate. 
4. Revolution, vieiſſitude B they have returns and viciſſitudes. 


Batm. 5. Repayment of money laid out for commodities bought. 6. 


mine. 


ry and feaſt noiſily, eſpecially in the night time; to riot. 


other funds. 


backwards: 


- 1 
. 


[in building] a fide or part which falls away from ; 5 
trait work. 7. [in law] a certificate from wert 8 — 0! ay” 
is done in the execution of writs, &c. directed to them * 5, of wha 
payment from ſome diſtant place. 9. Acknowledgement Remittance, 
* Is no return due from a grateful breaſt. 2 Tequital, te. 
reſtoring, reſtitution. The gift, or rather the return of fl 
man to God. South. 11. Relapſe. The remedy of it m 
ſtifle the preſent pain, but with certain proſpect of de 


oy | 
 ReTv'rnABLE, ad. [of return] 
term. . 
RETURN ER [of return] one who pays or remits mone 
ReTvu'rNs of a Mine, are the turnings and windings of | 


n 


allowed to be reported back: a | | 
ea lay 


Lech. 
4 Cillery in 2 
 Rervrks of @ French [in fortification] the ſeveral u. * 
crooked lines % a trench, * in ſome nol ns wor y and 
the place attacked, to prevent being enfiladed, or — the Fo lids of 
enemy ſcour along the length of the line. Nt of the 
, ReTvuRNs, r e in law] certain da 
our terms, peculiarly ſet apart for the ſeveral ſo CER) 
cauſe to be deformed. Fa, vn! hogs of proceedings in ay 
8 EV, 7 the uſual rn hg: for Reverend, | 
Eve [in ancient cuſtoms] the bailiff of a franchiſe or 
Reve ſin ancient cuſtoms] a duty or impoſition pgs 8 
either imported or exported. chende 
To REvE ACL, verb act. [revelo, Lat. reveler, Fr. rivelare 
Sp.] 1. To lay open, to diſcloſe a ſecret. 2. To impart ff 
The glory which ſhall be revealed in us. Romans, 
Revea'LER — reveal] 1. One that reveals or makes 
The perſon or thing in general that diſcovers to view. 
ToRe'ver ſof hs” Fr, to keep awake or awaken 
Skinner; Mr. Lye derives it from raveefen, Du. to rove ! 
which is much countenanced by the old phraſe revel-rout] 


ings ang 


Ys in each of the 


[t, revelar, 
om heaven, 


known, 2. 


according to 
ooſely a bott, 
to make mer. 


REVEL, al. [from the verb] a feaſt with looſe and noiſy mer. 
ment. 1 
 ToReve'r, ver af. [revello, Lat.] to retreat or draw batk: a ne. 
dical term. _R-weliing the humours from the lungs. Harv, a 
Re'veiry {of revel} looſe jollity, feſtive mirth. Milton. 
RevELa'T10N, Fr. [rivelazione, It. rewelacion, Sp. of revelatit Lat) 
the act of revealing, laying open or diſcovering; particularly comma. 
cation of ſacred and mytterious truths by a thacker en heaven: but te 
MysTERIES in Religion. | | 
Revere, Fr. E. e. awake; in the military art] a beat of a drum in 
the morning, that ſummoneth the ſoldiers from their beds, and is uſually 
by corruption, called the travelly. : 1 N 
Re'veL-RouT, a great concourſe of people, a mob or unlawful aſem. 
bly of a rabble. | 
RE'VELLER [of reveilleur, Fr.] a rioter, one who feaſts with noi 
merriment. 5 * A 3 1 
Re'vers, ſports of dancing, maſking, dicing, acting farces, comedic: 
uſed in nobienem houſes, * of ark Ee. in the ne ht. time. 5 
Mafter of the Rxvels, an officer who has the ordering or chief com- 
mand in thoſe divertiſements ; and in the inns of court, it is fone 
young ſtudent choſen to that office, | 
REve'xGe [prob of re and vengcance; rewenche, or revanche, Fr.] the 
act of taking full ſatisfaction for an affront or injury done. | 
To Revence, verb ad. [of re and wenger, revencher, revancher, Ft. 
1. To inflict a puniſhment, or puniſh for an injury done, to return an 
injury. 2. To vindicate by puniſhment of an enemy. 3. To wiak 
one's wrongs on the perſon that inflicted them. | | 
Reve'NGEFUL, adj, [of revenge] given to revenge, full of ven. 
geance. x I 
Reve'NGETULLY, adv, [of rewengeful] in a vindictive manner. 
Rev *eNGEFULNEsS [of rewengeful] a revengeful temper, 
Reve'xnces [of revenge] 1. One who revenges or wreaks his on 0r 
another's injuries. 2. One who vindicates or puniſhes crimes. 
Reve'NGEMENT [of revenge] vengeance, return of an injury, As. 


A wc „% BS «nn, bt 


* | 
EVE NGEINGLY, adv, [of revenging] with vengeance. 


Reve'xve [rewenue, of revenir, Fr. to return; its accent is uncertain} 
the yearly rents or profits ariſing to a man from his lands, poſſeſſions or 


Reve'xve ſhunting term] a maſs of fleſh formed chiefly of a cluſter 
of whitiſh worms, on the heads of deer, which gnaw the roots- of their 
horns, and ſo is the occaſion of their caſting them. 

Reve'NnuE 4 a Partridge [with fowlers] a new tail of a partridge, 
growing out after the former is loſt. | | 

To Reve'rs, verb act. [revertero, Lat.] to ſtrike againſt. A word 
rarely uſed. . 

Reve'RBERANT, a4, [reverberans, Lat.] reſounding, beating back, 

To REve"RBERATE, verb ad. [rewverberer, Fr. riverberare, It. H. 
berir, Sp. of reverbero, Lat.] 1. To firike or beat back, 2. [Wit 
chemin to heat in an intenſe furnace, where the flame 1s reverberat 
upon the matter to be melted or refined. : 

ToREve'RBERATE, verb neut. 1. To bound back, to be driven back. 
2. To reſounßd. 5 

ReverBera'TION, Fr. [riverberazione, It.] the act of ſuiki ug d. 
beating back. 

RVENBEAATion [in chemiſtry] is the cauſing the flame of a frew 
beat back down on the metal in a furnace, | 8 he 

REvE'RBERATORY, adj. [reverberatoire, Fr.] pertaining do reverbe 
ration, ſerving to reverberate, beating back, returning. = 

RAaveRBERATORY, /ubſt. [reverberatorium, Lat.] a chemical furnace, 
built clofe all round, and covered at top, ſo as not to give vent io 
heat or flame, but to make it return or beat back to the bottom 
furnace. ; | 

To Reve're [reverer, Fr. reverire, It. reverenciar, Sp. of row? 
Lat.] to reverence, to honour with an awful reſpect. Lat] 

To RE'verENCE, verb af. [reverer, Fr. reverire. It. of rewertor, 
to honour or reſpect with veneration, to regard with reverence. 13 

Re'veERENCE, Fr, [reverenza, It. reverencia, Sp. of ene awfi 
1. Veneration, awful regard; particularly with divines. 2. on ay 
regard for God, which renders us unwilling to do any thing ty # 
otiend him. 3. Act of obeiſance, bow, courteſy. 4 Title of 
g. 5. Poetical title of a father. | Fen- 


we 


Ws 
* 
N 


R E V 


reverence] one who reverences. , 1 
f ny * * and Sp. of reverendus, Lat.] i. Wor- 
* A reverenced and honoured. 2. The honorary title given to a 
my to be g „job reverend, to bilhops ; moſt rewerend, wo archbiſhops. 
1 x zh adj. (reverente, It. reverens, Lat.] expreſſing ſubmiſſion, 
E 22 | | 

ell us . [reverentielle, Fr. of reverence] awful, reſpect- 
_ reverence, proceeding from veneration. 

* n adw. [of reverential] with ſhow of reverence: 
e adv. reſpectfully, awfully. | 
an [of rewere] one who reveres. ö 12 | 
Ro 'vERIES) Fr. [of rever, Fr. to rave or be light headed] idle con- 

eit. looſe fancy. See REVERY. 

. Reve'R8al [Of reverſe] change of ſentence. | 
To Reve'RSE, verb ad. [reverſum, Lat.] 1. To turn upſide down. 


Reve't 


To overturn, to ſubvert. 3. To turn back. 4. To contradict, re- 
2, : 


| To confirm or rever/e theſe imperfect obſervations. 
3 1 22 0 to the contrary. 6. To put — in the place of the 

th Lad reverſes even the diſtinctions of good and evil. Rogers. 7. 

70 recall, to renew. Obſolete. 5 
To REVERSE, verb neut. [reverſum, of rewerto, Lat.] to return. 

aba, ſabſt. [revers, Fr. reverfio, It.] 1. Change, viciſſitude. 2. 

x 6ppolite. | | 

, . Medal, the backſide, in oppoſition to the other, where 

or principal figure is. 

K Tin — a back-ſtroke, ; | 
Reve'rsED, part. adj. of reverſe; which ſee [rever/us, Lat.] re- 
ealed, made void. See DECREEs. a6. 

Reve'gsED [in heraldry] turned back or upfide down. When a man 
hears in his eſcutcheon another reverſed, it is a mark of his having ra- 
vidhed a maid or widow ; or that he has run away from his ſovereign's 
banner: or when a man's own eſcutcheon is reverſed entirely, it is a 

- of his being a traitor. CA 

* Fr. [from reverſe] that may be reverſed. DE 
Reve'rsING, or REnve'RsING [in muſic] the inverting of the order 

of the parts, or the placing of the higher part or treble in the place of 

the lower part or baſs. _ | : . 
Reve'rsiONn, Fr. {riverfione, It. of rewerſio, Lat. in common law] is 


a poſſibility reſerved to a man's ſelf and his heirs, to have again lands or 


tenements, made over conditionally to others, upon the failing of ſuch 
conditions. | ; | 
Rrvrkstiox [in rhetoric] a figure, the ſame that in Greek is called 
iNrophe. | | | 
E [in law] is alſo when an eſtate is poſſeſſed, which was 
parted for a time, ceaſes, and is determined in the perſon to whom it was 
alienated, afligned or granted, and their heirs ; or effectually re- 
turns to the donor, his heirs or aſſigns, whence it was derived. 2. 
The ſtate of being to be poſſeſſed after the death of the preſent poſſeſſor. 
3. Succeſſion. 4. The right a perſon has to any inheritance or place of 
profit, after the deceaſe of another. | | | 
ReveRsION of Series [in algebra] a method of finding a natural number 
from its logarithm given; or the ſine fiom its arch, or the ordinate of an 
ellipſis from an area given to be cut off from any point in the axis. 
Reve'RSIONARY, adj. [of reverſion] to be enjoyed in ſueceſſion. 
To Reve'sT, verb act. [reverto, Lat.] 1. To change, to turn to the 
contrary. 2. To reverberate, to beat back. a 
To RxvxxT, verb neut. [revertir, O. Fr.] to fall back, to return to 
its firſt owner, as an eſtate or honour does to the crown. , 
Rev kr, „ah. [from the verb] return, recurrence: a muſical term. 
Reve'sTiIBLE [of revert] that may be turned. 5 
Re'vexy [reſverie, F.] looſe muſing, irregular thought. Rewery is 
when ideas float in our mind, without any reflection or regard of the un- 
derltanding. Locke, | 
ToReve'sr, verb af. [revefttr, rewetir, Fr. of revoſtio, Lat.] 1. 
To mm again. Spenſer. 2. Jo reinveſt, to veſt again in a poſleſſion 
or office, | | | 
Reve'sr1axY, or Reve'sT&Y, ab. [reve/to, Lat. to clothe again] 
the place in a church, where the church veſtments are kept. 
Revi'ction [revium, of revivo, Lat.] return to life. Without all 
ope of rewidlian. Brown. 
lo Revi'crval, verb af. [revitailler, Fr.] to furniſh with victuals 
gain, | | 11 10 | 
Reviicrvalling [rewitaillement, Fr.] the act of victualling again. 
Revie'w [rewue, Fr.) a ſecond looking over, or examination, ſur- 
vey. See Ransow, and read there, con/ubſtanteality of, Ge. 

EVIEW, the ſhow or appearance of a body of troops or ſoldiers 
ranged in form of battle, and afterwards made to file oft, to ſee if the 
companies be compleat, or to receive their pay, &c. | 

ill if Riview [in the court of chancery] a bill taken out by licence 
of that court where the cauſe has been heard; and the decree figned and 
nrolled ; but ſome error in law appears in the body of the decree, or 
me new matter is diſcovered after the making of the decree, 

: 0 REvIZ“w, verb ad. [revoir, Fr. revidere, It. reveer, Sp. of revi- 
Py, Lat,] 1. To look back. 2, To view again. I ſhall rewzeww Sicilia. 
hae eare. 3. To re-examine, to conſider over again. 4. To ſur- 
es tOoverlook, to examine into the circumſtances Ta body of troops. 
Y To REv1'LE prob. of re and wills, Lat.] to reproach, to abuſe, to 
* or rail at. See Raca. 
VILE, uh. [from the verb act of reviling, reproach. Not 
ved, but Re la, 00 9 


. [of rewile] one who reviles or treats another contume- 


mme nan v, adv. fof revile} with reproach, in a contumelious 
dener [of reviſe] a review, or ſecond examination. 

| sk, . * . 

ook over be ber ad. [reviſum, ſap. of revideo, Lat.] to review, to 

pride „un [from the verb]! 1. Review, re-examination. 2. [With 

mine wy lecond proof of a printed ſheet taken off the preſs, to exa- 

bee ther the faults, marked in the former by the correQor, have 
n amended, See Review. $4.4 | 

Fe VISER [of rewiſe; enger, Fr.] one that reviſes, a ſuperinten- 


* 
Ray SION, Pr. review, 


0 Ev1'siT : , . . 2 
Aare, It. ] to Vedas [revifito, of reviſum, Lat. reviſiters Fr. rivi- 


of affairs, after the abdication of king James. 


Revi'val [of revive] recall from a ſtate of langtior, obliviow or db 


ſcurity. 


To Rev1've, verb neut. e It. revivir, Sp. of re, again, and 
vivo, Lat. to live. revivre, r.] 1. To return or come to life again. 2. 
To return to vigour or fame. | 

To Revive, verb act. 1. To bring to life again. 2. To raiſe from 
languor or oblivion. 3. To renew, to bring back to the memory. 4. 
To quicken, to rouſe. Fl [In chemiſtry] is to reſtore a mixed body, 
which lies diſguiſed by ſalts, ſulphers, &c. mingled with it, to its natu- 
ral form and ſtate. 

Revi'ver [of revive] that which revives. 


Bill of Revi'vos [in the court of chancery] is where a bill has been 
exhibited in chancery againſt one who anſwers; but before the cauſe is 
heard, or at leaſt before the decree is inrolled, one of the parties dies : 
In ſuch caſe, this bill muſt be brought to revive the proceedings, Ge. 


P 1 A ef 
To Revivi FICATE [revivifier, Fr. of re and witsfico, Lat.] to reco- 
ver or recall one to life again. 


11 in chemiſtry] the act of calling to life. See To 
VIVE. 
 Revi'vixc [in law] a renewing of rents and a&ii er they hac 
* e ] g of rent d actions, after they had 
Reviviscency [reviviſcentia, of reviwviſco, Lat.] renewal of life. 
A reſtitution and rewviviſcency of all things. Burner. See BRacumans. 
Re-vu Nox [re union, Fr.] the act of reuniting, rejoining, or cloſing 
together again ; alſo the reconciliation of friendihip that has been inter- 
rupted. See RESURRECTION. | 
| I 0 Rx-vxi“TE, verb ad. [reunir, Fr. riuniare, It. renn, Sp.] to 
unite or join together again thoſe things that have been disjoined or 
ſeparated; alſo to reconcile perſons who have been at variance. | 
To RE-uxITE, verb neut. to cohere again. | | 
Revo'caBLE, Fr. [rivocabile, It. of revocabilis, Lat.] 1.That may be 
called. 2. That may be repealed or reverſed. | 
Revo'caBLENEss [of rewocabie] liablencls to be revoked, repealed, 
Oc. quality of being revocable. | 


To RE“ VOC ATE, werb ad. [revocatum, of rewdco, Lat.] to recall, to 
call back. | 


REvoca'T10n, Fr. [rivocazione, It. of revocatio, Lat.] 1. The act of 


recalling, ſtate of being recalled. 3. The act of revoking or repealing, 


_ reverſal. 


Rx vocariox [in law] the recalling a thing that has been granted; 
the revoking or annulling a law. | 
To Revo'xe, verb a#. [revoquer, Fr. rivocare, It. rewocàr, Sp. of 
revoco, Lat.] 1. To repeal a law, to make void an act or deed, to re- 
verſe. 2. To check, to repreſs. 43. To draw back. EE 
 Revo'xement [of revoke] recall, repeal. 
 ToRevo'iT, verb neut. [rewolter, Fr. riwoltarſi, It.] 1. To fall off 
from one to another, to riſe againſt a prince or tate. 2. To change : 
2 in uſe. And cangot ſoon rewolt and change your mind. Shake- 
eare. | 6:7 
RE vo Lr, fubſt. [revolte, Fr. rivolta, It.] 1. A deſertion, a change of 
ſides. 2. A revolter, one who changes ſides: not uſed, You ingrate 
revolts. Shakeſpeare. 3. Groſs departure from duty. Your daughter 
hath made a groſs revolt. Shakeſpeare. | 


REvOLTER [of revolt] a deſerter. a renegade, one who changes 


ſides, one who riſes againſt his ſovereign. 


I o REvOTVE, verb neut. [rewoiver, Sp. of reuolvo, Lat.] 1. To per- 
form a revolution, to roll in a circle. 2. To fall in a regular courſe of 
changing poſſeſſors, to devolve. | | 
To RevoLve, verb ad. 1. To roll any thing round. 2. To caſt about 
in one's mind, to meditate on, to conſider. 8 
RE vOLVIN S, part. act. of revolve; which fee frevolvens, Lat.] rol- 
ling in mind, conſidering. Milton. 
Rx vol vixo, part. neut. performing a revolution. | 
RevoLv'Tion, Fr. [revoluzione, It. revolucion, Sp. of revelutio, Lat.] 
1. 'The a& of — or turning round, rotation in general, returning 
motion. 2. [In politics] a great turn or change of government in a 
country or ſtate. 3. [In geometry] the motion of any figure round a 
fixed line, as an axis. 4. [In aſtronomy] the period of a ſtar, planet, 
comet, or other phænomenon; or its courſe from any of the zodiac 


points till it return to the ſame. 5. Space meaſured by fome revolu- 
tion. | 


Mean Rx vol uro of a Planet in the Zodiac Fin aſtronomy] is the 


return of the hne of the mean motion of a planet from any point in the 
zodiac to the ſame point again. | 

True REVOLUTION of a Planet in the Zodiac ¶ in aſtronomy] the return 
of the line of the motion of that planet, from any one point of the ſaid 
Circle to the ſame point again. + If | 

Rx vol uv'T10NERS [of revolution] thoſe who approved of the great turn 

To REVO MTT, werb act. [of re and vont; rewomir, Fr.] to vomit 
again, to vomit up. 

Revvu'Ls10N, Fr. [of revulfio, Lat.] 1. The act of plucking back. 


2. [With phyſicians] is the turning of a violent flux of humours from 


one part of the body to another, either a neighbouring or oppoſite part. 
RRE vursiox [in philoſophy and divinity] ſuppoſes a part of ſome pre- 
exiflent ſubſtance ſet off from the whole, and formed into a diftind exiſt- 
ence of its own: thus the Szo9/cs imagined the human foul to be (@wog- 
Taomwa) 2 revulſion from the ſubſtance (or eflence) of Gov. And Tertul- 
lian the Montaniſt ſeems to have conceived in much the ſame manner of 
our Lord's original production from the Father, as the reader will find 


under the words Homous:zan and NiegN Council compared: Tho), in 


juitice to the latter, it ſhould be acknowledged, that ſhe difown'd all 
ſuch groſs and corporeal ideas of divine generation. See Nicens Coun- 
cil, and add, by the way of note to the whole, as follows: Or if the 
word, CREATED, mult be admitted upon ſo dubious a teflimomy as that 
of St. Athanaſius, it wilt not mend the matter. Becauſe, on his ſuppo- 
ſition, the fathers of that council have made it bere/y to affirm, the Son to 
have been [exrigor] created; and yet they allowed (with all antiquity) 
that «the Lord (rr!) BAT TD Him the BEGINNING of his ways.“ 
Nay more, St. Hilary, and, I think, alſo Epiphanius after him, judged 
that term (created) to be the more proper, as it precludes the idea of 
any revalfion from the FaTHsR's SUBSTANCE, and indeed any paſſion in 
God ſimilar to corporeal productions, and generations, See CREATE, 
and F1iR$T-BORN of every Creature. | 
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Rdvv'iove, adj. [of revufious, Lat.] pulling back. | 

. [in —— is when he courſe of blood, which 
puſhes out at one part, is turned another way, by the opening of a vein 
in a remote or convenient place. 

Rew, a rank, a row: A provincial word. ; 

Re'ward [of ne and peand, Sax.) 1. A recompence given for good, 
2. Sometimes uſed ironically for puniſhment or recompenſe of evil. | 

To Rewa'rD, verb af. [of ne and peandian, Sax. from re and a- 
ward, to give in return. Skinner] 1. To give in return. They rewarded 
me evil for good. P/alms. 2. To recompenſe, to repay for ſomething 


REwa'sDABLE, adj. [of reward] that is capable or worthy of being 
recompenſed. | | 
Rewa'xDer [of reward] one that rewards. 
Re'weT [rouet, Fr.] the lock of a gun. | 
Re'w1sH, letcherous, a term uſed of the copulation of doves. 
To RRwo'x D, verb af. [of re and word] to repeat in the ſame 
words. | | 
RE Y GATE, a borrough town of Surry, 24 miles from London. It 
ſends two members to parliament. | 
RHABARBA RATE, adj, [rhabarbara, Lat.] tinctured with rhubarb, 
Evacuated by the ſenna, rhabarbarate, and ſweet manna purgers. 
Floyer. | 
Ruan por'DEs Satura, Lat. a ſuture or ſeam of the ſkull, the ſagittal 
ſuture. g. 4. of the form of a rod. 
RuaBpDo'LOGY [pabdonoyin, of pag, a rod, and Ae, Gr. a diſ- 
courſe] the art of numbering or computing by Napier's rods or bones. 
RHa"BDoMANCY [paC3oparrua, of pad, a rod, and parrua, Gr. 
divination] an ancient method of divination performed by means of rods 
or ſtaves. 8 
Rax'ppos Cpagde-, Gr.] a rod or wand; alſo a meteor like a ſtrait 
wand. 1 | 
Rna'cais, Gr. [with anatomifts] the ſpine of the back. 
Rnacnisa'cra [of rachis, and aypa, Gr. the gout; with phyſicians] 
the gout in the ſpine, &c. 9. d. the /prne-gout. | 
RAT, or RyHacuiTz'i {with anatomiſts] certain muſcles that 
lie over the back-bone. | BER, rt 
Rnachrris [paxmic, Gr.] the rickets, a diſeaſe in children. 
| Rnaca'pts ea. Gr.] chaps or clefts in the hands, feet, lips, 6c. 
alſo ſores or mall ulcers in the fundament, c. 
Ru AO DES [payorudng, Gr.] the third coat of the eye, otherwiſe cal- 
led the wwea tunica. | 
Ra MuNus, Lat. [papw®-, oy the white bramble. 
RHA Mx us Catherticus, Lat. the buckthorn ſhrub. | | 
RnANDIx, the part of a diviſion of a county in Wales before the con- 


queſt, containing four tenements ; as every gave/ contained four rhax- 


dixes, every townhip four gavels, and every manor four townſhips. 

RuaxTE'ses [with occuliſts] the internal corners of the eyes. 

Rua'eae [paPn, Gr.] the ſuture or ſeam of the ſkull-bone. c. 

Rua Or Icuu, Lat. [in medicine} a root that reſembles rhubarb, 
and nearly of the ſame virtues. | 5 

Rna'eso0D1sT [of rhapſody] a maker or compoſer of rhapſodies, one 
who writes without regular dependence of one part upon another. But 
the learned author of the Appendix ad Theſaur. H. Stephan. &c. ſhews, 
from Eu/tathius, that the ancients uſed the word in a good ſenſe, and ap- 
plied it in particular to writers of epic (or Heroic) poems, & 

Ru s0O0D Y [rhafp/odie, Fr. rapſodia, It. rbapſodia, Lat. of pa, 

of par, to ſew, and win, Gr. a verſe or ſong] a collection of divers 
pallages, notions, without neceſſary dependence on natural connexion, 


muſtered up for the compoſing of ſome work ; alſo a tedious and imper- 


tinent ſpinning out of a diſcourſe, to little or no Lee 3 ſo denomina- 
ted (as ſome ſay) of a contexture or repetition 0 

ſes, eſpecially Homer's poems, which were colle&ed and digeſted into 
books by Piſiſtratus. | 5 

Rraes0'DOMANCY [of paula and pare, Gr.] an ancient kind of 
divination, performed by pitching on a paſlage of a poet at hazard, 
and reckoning on it as a prediction of what was to happen. 

Sometimes they wrote ſeveral verſes of a poet on ſo many pieces of 
wood, paper, or the like, ſhook them together in an urn, and drew out 
one, which was accounted the lot. | 

Sometimes they caſt dice on the table on which verſes were writtten, 
and that whereon the dye lodged contained the prediction. If this divi- 
nation was taken from Virgil's works, it was called Jortes wirgilianz : of 
which Dr. Wel/wood gives us a moſt curious inſtance, between king Charles 
the firſt, and lord Faltland. They were both it ſeems at Oxford, when 
lord Falkland, ro amuſe his majeſty, propoſed to him the making trial 
of his fortune by this kind of augury; upon which the king, opening the 
book, his eye fell on Dido's imprecation againſt ZEneas ; 

Yet let a race untam'd and haughty foes, &C. | 
: Dryaen's Virgil, book 4th, 1. 881—893. 
And, what is no leſs remarkable, he adds, that his lordſhip, to divert 
that concern which appeared in the king's look upon the occaſion, mult 
try his own fate; and, as unfortunately for himſelf, pitched upon that 
paſſage in the eleventh book, where Evander laments the untimely death 
of his fon Pallas, as tranſlated by the ſame hand; 

O Pallas! thou haſt fail'd thy plighted word, 

To fight with caution, nor to tempt the ſword, &c. Dryden's Vir- 

gil, book 11th, I. 230-237; as Cited in Wellwood's memoirs, page 
0—92. 

: Rar [of pew, Gr. to low, becauſe ſhe abounds with all manner of 

ood things] Cybele, the mother of the gods, according to the poets. 


See Cybele. 


Rug“, or RiE'x1s [pnypa, Gr.] that which is broken; a rupture 
or breaking. ; 
Rug on [with ſurgeons] the breaking or burſting of any part, as of 
a bone, the inner rim of the belly, the eye, &c. 

RnsTo0'RIANs, a ſect of heretics in the 4th century, who, as ſome 


report, held that all heretics had reaſon on their ſide. 


Ruz'TokIc [rbetorica art, Lat. rhetorique, Fr. gmroguen, Gr.] the art 
of ſpeaking copiouſly on any ſubject, not merely with propriety, but 
with all the advantages of beauty and force, art and elegance, Gram- 
mar teaches us to ſpeak proper, rhetoric inſtruQts to ſpeak elegantly. 
Baker. ; rl 68 

RueTO'RICAL, ad. [rhetorique, Fr. rettorico, It. retorico, Sp. of rhe- 
toricus, Lat.] pertaining to rhetoric, eloquent, figurative. 


large beaſt in India, who has a horn on his front, and his 


a great number of ver- 


1 
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RugTo'RICALLY, adv. [of rhttori:a with in | 
fions, in a manner like an orator. ] 228 move the dil 

RHETO'RICALNESs [of rhetorical] eloquence. 

To RngTo'riCcaTE, verb neut. [rhetericor, 


© orator. 1 Lat) 0 Play the 


 RuerTorica'T10Ns, terms of rhetoric ; alſe 
ſonings. f ale empty and unfoung ea. 

RaeToRI'CIAN, ſubſt. [rhetor, Lat. rhetoricien, F 
rico, Sp.] 1. One verſed in, or a profeſſor of "rhowel 8 It rem. 
ſcience ; ſee ET XMOLOO Y. 2. A ſect of heretics in E b cle in 
from their leader Rhetius. | t, Þ cle 

RHETORICIAN, ad, ſuiting a maſter of rhetoric. 

Ruevm, Fr. [rheuma, Lat. of eevjﬀc, of eto, Gr. to flow] hi 
humour occaſionally oozing our of the glands about . chin, ferow 
throat. Quincy. : Mouth ang 

RutvMaA'TIC. adj, Lew, Gr.) proceedi 
* rheum, or a peccant watry DONT T IN from a troubleq 
 Rrevma'TICKNess [of rheumatic} the ſtate of bei 
rheum. 8 5 5 ol being trouble wh 

RuEU“MHATIsM [rheumatiſme, Fr. rheumati/mus, Lat 
pro, Gr. to flow] a wandering pain in the body, r bo x 
vineſs, difficulty of motion, and ſometimes a fever, ſuppoſed win hex: 
from acrid ſerous humours. IL. do Proceed 

Ruku'uv, adj. [of rheum] full of ſharp moiſture. Dryden. 

Ruz'x1s, or RHEGMA [pnti; of pryww, Gr. I break = 
cornea of the eye, f e ) a rupture of the 

RarNLAND Rod, a meaſure of two fathom, or twelve feet. 

RNINE“NCHITES [of gw, the noftril, and RX, Gr. to pour 155 
ſmall ſyringe to ſquirt medicinal liquors into the noſtrils. wk 

Rul'xo [with the vulgar] ready money. | | 

RHiNo'CEROs [ ewoxtgws, Of gw, the noſe, and x19, Gr. a hom) x 
| ; 0 fein full of 
wrinkles, like that of an elephant, with deep furrows, and { 
it can ſcarce be pierced with a ſword. | AS 

Ru1NOCE'RICAL, adj. [of rhinoceros] pertaining to, or like a rhino. 


Ceros. | 


RA ORA Liga, Gr.] a ſurgeon's inſtrument to dra out a ſbin. 
ter, bone, or tooth. 9. d. the root-drawer, d 7 
RHODAN LEUN odo EAX40v, Gr.] oil of roſes. 
Ro pDI Radix, role wort, a kind of herb. | 
RHop1i'Tes Code, Gr.] a precious ſtone of a roſe- colour. 
 Rao'pruM Lignum, a fort of wood that imells like roſes, growing i 
the iſland of Rhodes, . BIO 
Ropopa'PHNE Coden, _ the roſe bay-tree. 
RHopoDE'NDRON (pod, dg, Gr.] the roſe bay-tree, 
RHhoms, /ubſ?, [rhombe, Fr. rbombus, Lat. poſe», Gr. in geometry] 
a parallelogram or quadrilateral figure, having its four ſides equal, and 
conſiſting of parallel lines with two oppoſite acute angles and two oppo. 
fite obtuſe ones. | 915 f 
Rno'mBic, adj. [of rhomb) ſhaped like a rhomb, They are of a 
rhombic figure, Grew | Ne 
Rro'mBus [with ſurgeons] a ſort of bandage of rhomboidal figure, 
RO DOMEL [poJopunncr, Gr.] the honey of roſes, 
Rro'pon EN the roſe; a flower. | 
Ryopon [in pharmacy] a medicinal compoſition, in which roſes are 
the chief ingredient. | | 
Rhopo' RA ſin botany] a plant that bears a leaf like a nettle, and 1 
flower like a roſe. 
RHoposaccHa'RUM, ſugar of roſes, | 
RHroposTA'GMaA [ poder Fayun, Gr.] roſe-water, | 
Rno'mBoip, ſub/t. [ gopfoudng, Gr. rhomboide, Fr.] a figure approach- 


Ing to a rhomb. 


HOMBOI'DAL, adj [of rhomboid] pertaining to the figure rhomboides, 
approaching in ſhape to a rhomb. 

RH014B01'DEs [of po-, Gr. a four ſquare, reſembling arhomb, and 
508. Gr. form] is a four. ſided figure, whoſe oppoſite angles and opps 
lite ſides are equal, but is neither equilateral nor equiangular. 

RHoMBOIDEs, or RHOMBOIDES fin anatomy] a mulcle ſo called from 
its ſhape, reſembliug a rhomb; it lies under the cucullares, and ariſes 
from the two inferior ſpines of the neck, and four ſuperior of the back, 
and is inſerted fleſhy into the whole baſis of the ſcapula, which it dass 
forwards and a little upwards, i | 

R1o'msus [in ſurgery] a ſort of bandage of a rhomboidal figure. 

Rhouzus, is a four-ſided figure, whole ſides are equal and parallel, 
but the angles unequal. See Ruoms. 5 

Ruo'xcaus [egoy®., Gr.] a ſnorting or ſnoring; allo a ſneering a 
or mocking ; a ſcoff, flout, or jeer. 8 
| Ruoxcal's0xn ant {rhonchijorus, Lat.] imitating the noiſe of 


ring. : 
| On Lic Verſes [of gomado, Gr. a club, which begins with a wot 
der tip, and grows bigger and bigger to the head] a kind of mo 
among the ancients, which began with monoſyllables, and were co 
tained in words growing gradually longer to the laſt, which was 
longeſt of all; as, : 
Spes deus æterna eft flationis conciliator, 1 
Ros, LON ee r.] the water-lilly, ſo named becauſe is 106 
reſembles a club. 15 
| Ruoeo'GraPnHeERs [of gores, toys, worthleſs things, Heſych. ry A 
@w, Gr. to write] painters who confined themſelves to mm ay #4 
animals, landſkips, plants, &c. But, N. B. Heſychius alſo * 
that the word (epos) in Greek, ſignifies mixtures, or colours, , ado 
are of uſe to painters, diers, c. or, as his learned editor con 
the true reading to be, mixt colours.” ” 7 ferred by 
Ruv'sars |rhabarbarum, Lat.] a lightly purging root, fe 
the botaniſts to the dock, : , ators] 3 
Ravums, or Runs [rhombus, Lat. es-, Gr. with nanigh Mi 
vertical circle of any given place; or the interſection of pint 
circle with the horizon, ; 1 which 
Ru vs, a buſhy ſhrub, called ſumach, or curriers ſumacb, 


hides of leather are dreſſed. 
RHYPARO GRAPHER n of 2 filthy, and 50. 
Gr. to write] a writer of obſcene matters or trilles. contioual vr 


Ruvya's [gvas, Gr.] a diſeaſe in the eyes, that cauſes 
tering ; a leſſening of the caruncula lachrymalis. Brun. 9.6 U rule 
Rivyms, or RuVYTAMu [rhythme, Fr. rhythmus, Lat. ere 1105 


RIB 


. harmonical ſucceſſion of ſounds. 2. The likeneſs 
fate 2 of one verſe with the laſt ſound or ſyllable of an- 
ou | 


ſa 
0 m. To ſing and build the lofty rhyme. Milton. 
ther. 3. * 1 cken Northern 3 denoted no more than to 
In it m with the ancient Scythians, ſignified with a number, 
numbers. me was in uſe with the Celtæ, and almoſt all the Northern na- 
and N Oft. ſays rim rhero filgo. 7. e. the number of the fiſhes. 'The 
aged eder called arithmetic and chronology, pumcnepr, 1. e. the 
Ango art of numbering. Some think rhymes to have been a mo- 
aa 2 nal but others think otherwiſe; and Mr. Dryden ſays, that 
dern a le Clerk has made it out, that David's pſalms were written in 
* rhyme as they are tranſlated into. : 
5 Mr. Skinner is of opinion, that rhyme was firſt brought into Europe 
_ Arabians ; but inſtances are given of rhymes in the Saxon poetry 
before the Arabians made ſuch a figure in the world : though rhymes 
mw are of ſuch importance to modern poetry, that ſcarce one part in 
n have any pretence to that title, but for the ſake of the rhymes, 
26 — are not ſo eſſential to it as ſome imagine. The lord Roſcom- | 
ne + of another opinion, and wrote his tranſlation of Horace's Art of 
ping blank verſe ; and Mr. John Milton's Paradiſe Loft, which is 
0 beſt poem in our tonge, is without rhyme, 
The harmony of our numbers appears not only from the moderns, but 
the ancients ; and Shakeſpeare, that wrote a hundred years ago, is an 
example of the dignity of our verſe, and the muſic of poetry, without 
the ornament of rhyme. (See BLANK Verſe.) But to be more explicit 
on the etymology of this word ; Heſychius firſt explains it by the word 
e, which ſignifies a rule; and from thence, I think, by a very eaſy 
tranſition, it comes to ſignify in general ox DER, as oppoſed to irregula- 
ni); and from hence, ſome things in particular that are meaſured by 
rule, ſuch as numbers, whether in the poetic or rhetoric uſe ; for the true 
rhythmus belongs to both; and as ſuch the word is applied to them by 
the beſt Greek writers. And for the ſame reaſon, as the ſteps, move- 
ments, and various attitudes of the dancer, are as truly meaſured by 
rule, and partake as really of order, as do either the poetic or rhetoric 
numbers; hence the word rhythmus is applied by Ariſtotle to the DANCE, 
« The dancers, ſays he, make uſe of the rhy:thmus without harmony (or 
the ſong”) meaning by the rbythmus a ſtop, movement, and attitude, 
proceeding by rule or meaſure. © for by theſe rhythmi (fays he) they 
exhibit by imitation certain manners, paſſions, and actions. Ariſtot. 
4. Arte Poetic, cap. 1. Hence alſo the word in phyſic, is uſed to ex- 
preſs a regular pulſe, 7. e. a pulſe moving by rule; and at gen in the 
poetic aſe it degenerated into that we call by the name of rhyme; but 
meaning ſtill ſomething meaſured by rule; or the return of the ſame 
ſound upon the ear at the concluſion of two or more verſes, And by the 
way, as Ariſtotle, in the ſame chapter, makes the word melos, in Greek, 
equipollent to w/c either vocal or inſtrumental ; this may throw ſome 
light on the N of the word meloay ; I mean, as it relates (in its 
primary uſe) to that Ki 
muſic, either vocal or inſtrumental. See MzLopy ; and if any thing be 
there deficient, the reader, if he plcaſes, may rectify it from hence; 
{ze alſo the words, FEET, PyRRIchlus, Wc. | | 
It's neither Ryuyme nor reaſon. | 
That is, it is neither number nor reaſon. - REY | 
ToRuyms, verb neut. 1. To agree in ſound. And if they rhym'd 
and rattPd. |all was well. Dryden. 2. To make verſes. Who rbym'd 
for hire and patroniz'd for pride. Pope. 


Rur MER, or Ray'msTER [of rhyme] one who makes rhymes; a 
poet, in contempt. Dennis. 

Ruy'THMICAL, adj. [rythmigque, Fr. of rhythmicus, Lat. of gv9wnx®-s, 
Gr.] being in rhyme, having proportion of one ſound to another. 

RiyTrDoss, Lat. | eylivw, hom evlg, Gr. a wrinkle ; with ſurgeons] 
a wrinkling of any part of the body. | 

Rix'eTICa [of gvrrw, Gr. to purge] ſcouring medicines for cleanſing 
away of filth, is Hefychius, to ſcour, or cleanſe. 

RiY'THMICA [in ancient muſie] that branch of muſic that regulated 
the rhymes, | | | 

RyTyMoPo'1A [ervJwomanua, of . and row, Gr. to make] one 
of the muſical faculties, as they are called, that preſcribes rules for the 
motions. _ | 

Rrat,, a piece of gold current at 10 ſhillings. In the firſt year fof 
king Henry VI. a pound weight of gold, of the old ſtandard, was, by 
indenture of the mint, coined into 45 rials, current at 10 ſhillings each, 
or 90 half rials at five ſhillings each. | 


RI Als Farthings, which went at two ſhillings and fixpence in the 


time of Henry VIII. the golden rial was ordered to go at 11 ſhillings 


and three-pence; in the ſecond year of queen Elizabeth, rials were 
coined at ls ſhillings a-piece, when a pound weight of old ſtandard- 
old was to be coined into 48 rials. In the third year of king James I. 
the roſe. rials of gold were coined at zo ſhillings a-piece, and the ſpur- 
rials at 15 ſhillings a. piece. | 

R1'axt, Fr. [of rire, Fr.] laughing. | 

R1B (nibbe, Sax. ribbe, Du. and Ger.] 1. A ſide-bone of the body. 
2. [With archers] a hard gooſe-quill which lies between the fea- 
* 3. Any piece of timber, or other matter, which ſtrengthens the 


Sin of a Ship, are the timber of the futtocks, when the planks are 
n of 8 54. ecauſe they bend like the ribs of a human or other ani- 
7 


1 Jubſt, [ribauld, Fr. ribaldo, It.] a looſe, mean, brutal 


h, Spenſer, 
Ma BALDRQUS, adj. [of ribaldo, It. a looſe fellow] debauched, ob- 


Al tour [1ibaudie, O. Fr. ribalderia, It.] debauched, mean, bru- 
or obſcene talk. Bare-faced ribaldry, Dryden. 


"BBAND, or RinBox [rubar, Fr.] a narrow woven ſilk for orna- 
ments of womens of heads, c. | 


BBED (of rib 


Ars 10 1. Having ribs, furniſhed with ribs. 2. Incloſed, 
; » OY ribs, | 
R1BBLE-RAnBLE (a corrupt reduplication of rabble] a mob. 
1 BBON, fee Rigpand, 04 
ent of f Lin heraldry] is the 8th part of a bend]; it is borne a little 
walk from the outlines of the eſcutcheon: he beareth or, a ribbon 
T 


aka Rer. verb neut. [of rib and roaſt] to beat or bang ſoundly; 


gs, Lat. [in botany] the currant buſh ; baſtard currants, 


ind of poetic compolition which is accompanied with 


RID 


* Jubſ#: a plant. bee” 2 | = 
ic, denotes a powerful, rich, or valiant man; hence Afric ſignifies 
altogether ſtrong; thelric, nobly powerful, &c. to the ſame ſenſe as 
Polycrates, Crato, Plutarchus, Opimius. Gibſon's Camden. 

Rice [oryza, Lat. ris, Fr. riſe, It. arrez, Sp. tys. Du. and L. Ger. 
retlz, H. Ger.) a ſort of eſculent grain: its grains are diſpoſed in- 
to a panicle which are almoſt of an oval figure, and are covered with a 
thick huſk, ſomewhat like barley. This grain is greatly cultivated in 
moſt of the eaſtern countries. Miller. | 


R1'cerare [in muſic books] a kind of extempore prelude or over- 
ture; the ſame as voluntary. 2. 

Rien [nyc, Sax. rug, Dan. ryck, Du. O. and L. Ger. reich, H. Ger. 
riche, Fr. ricco, It. rico, Sp.] 1. That has great incomes, abounding 
in money or poſſeſſions. 2. Valuable, ſplendid. 3. Having any in- 
gredients or qualities in a great quantity or degree. Sauces and rich 
ipices are brought from India. Baker, 4. Fertile, fruitful. Rich fo- 
reign mould. J. Philips. | | | | 

R1'cae, adj. [of rich] enriched. Obſolete, - Ink A LING. >. 
RI“ RES Cricheſſe, Fr. ricchezza, It. riqueza, Sp: ryckdom, Du. O. and 
L. Ger. reicktuhm, H. Ger.) 1. Wealth, money, or great poſſeſſions. 
2. Splendid, ſumptuous appearance; POP | 

R1'cymond, a borough town of the North-riding of Yorkſhire, 262 
miles from London. It gives title of duke to the noble family of Lenos, 
and ſends two members to parliament. " 

R1'ciLy, adj, [of rich] 1. Plentifully. 2. Wealthily, ſplendidly. 
3. Truly, abundantly : an ironical ſenſe. _ | 
Ri'cuness [of rich] 1. Wealth. 2. Finery, ſplendor. 3. Fruit- 


fulneſs. 4. Abundance or perfection of any quality. The richneſs and 
variety | 


of his food. Dryden. | 
Rick, or Reek [hneac, Sax. rieck, Du. and L. Ger.) 1. A heap of 
corn or hay regularly piled up and ſheltered from wet. See Rezx. 2. A 
heap of corn or hay as piled by the gatherer. And make ſmall ricks of 
them in the field. Mortimer. I 

RI“ K ETS [puxzric, of pas, Gr. the back-bone] a diſeaſe common 
» children; a name given to the diſtemper at its appearance, by Gliſ- 

on. | | es hes. 

Rr'ckxETTY, adj. [of rickets] troubled with the rickets. 

R1'cTurE [ri&ura, Lat.] a gaping. | 

Ri“ ekL us, /ub/t. a plant. Ainſworth. 


To Rip, irreg. verb act. r1D, pret. and part. paſſ. [of anidan, hned- 


dan, Sax. renden, Du. retten, Ger.] 1. To gain ground in walking, to 
diſpatch. 2. To free, to diſengage from, to clear, to diſencumber. 3. 
To ſet free, to redeem. Rid me and deliver me out of great waters. 
Eſalms. 4. To drive away, to preſs away, to deſtroy. Ah deathſmen! 
you have rid this ſweet young prince. Shakeſpeare. 

Rip. See ToRips. TO | 


Rr1'ppaxce [from rid] 1. AR of ridding or clearing places littered 


or encumbered. 2. Deliverance. 3. Diſencumbrance, loſs of ſome- 
thing one is glad to loſe, diſpatch. _ 5 | 


Ri pDpEN. See ToRive. 


To RI pol [of bnidoel, Sax. ] 1, To fift or ſeparate by a coarſe 
ſieve. 2. [Of anædan, Sax.] to explain riddles or hard queſtions, to 


ſolve, to unriddle. 


To R1'ppLE, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to ſpeak ambignouſly or 


obſcurely. 


RipvLE [rxvel, Sax. rætzel, Ger. probably from rathen, Ger. to con- 
jecture. Some derive it from tatiſſa, Franciſ. a problem or parable ; and 


others from rathio, Goth. reaſon, from pebe, Sax. counſel] 1. Anenig- 


ma, a hard queſtion, or a thing propoſed in obſcure and ambiguous 


terms. 2. Any thing puzzling in general. 3. [Hnwdle, Sax.} a coarſe 


or open ſieve. 


| RYvLIxGLY, adv. [of riddle} in the manner of a riddle. See SpHinx 
and EN1GMATICALLY. 2 


To Rive, irreg. verb neut. RID Or RODE, irreg. pret. [ritte, Ger.] 
RID, or RIDDEN, irreg. part. paſſ. [ geretten, Ger.] piban. Sax. ryda, Su. 


ride, Dan. ryden, Du. O. and L. Ger. reiten, H. Ger. 1. To travel or 


be carried on a horſe. 2. To travel in any carriage, to be borne, not to 
walk. 3. To be ſupported in motion. 4. To manage a horſe. 5. To 


be on the water. Not able to ride it out with his gallies. Knolles. 6. 


To be ſupported by ſomething ſubſervient. 

To Rive, verb act. to manage inſolently at will. e 

Rive, of hazel or other wood, a whole clump of ſprigs growing out of 
the ſame root. | . | | 

Rio E' Au, Fr. a curtain or cover. . 

Riveav [in fortification] a ſmall elevation of earth, extending itſelf 
lengthways, ſerving to cover a camp, or add an advantage to a poſt ; 
alſo a ditch, the earth whereof is thrown upon its ſide. Et) 

Ri“ DER [of ride] 1. One who is carried on a horſe or in any vehicle. 
2. One who manages or breaks horfes. 3. An inſerted leaf. | 


Ri'pexs [in fea language} large pieces of timber, ſome in the hold, 


and others aloft, bolted on the other timbers, to ſtrengthen them, when 
the ſhip is but weakly built. | | 
Rives [hnizxe, Sax. tig, Dan. rugge, Du. the back; hence Corhe- 
ridge, Waldridge, &c.) 1. The top of the back. 2. The rough 
top of any thing reſembling the vertebræ of the back. 3. A ſteep 
tuberance. Part riſe in cryſtal wall or ridge direct. Milton. 4. The 


acute angle. Riage tiles or roof tiles. Moxor. 

To Ripcs, _ act. [from the ſubſt] to form a ridge. 

R1'pcts [in architecture] the ſpaces between the channels of timber 
or ſtone wrought, | | 

Ripoxs [of a horſe's mouth] are wrinkles iu the roof, running from 
one ſide of the jaw to the other, with furrows between them. 
 RrYopcs-Band [of a horſe-harneſs] that part of it that runs over acroſs 
his back. : | 

R1'pcLING, or Riba [ſome derive it of reiciexdo with the dimi- 
nutive. Ainſworth, of ovis rejicula, Lat.] the male of any beaſt, more 
eſpecially a ram that has been but half gelt. Dryden. 9 74 

Rox, a/. [of ridge] _ in a ridge. | 

To Ri'picurk, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to render ridiculous, to 
make a may-game of, to treat with 22 merriment. 6 

RIbicvrz, Fr, [ridicule, It. and Sp. of ridiculum, Lat.] ſuch ſort of 
wit as provokes laughter, jeſt, mockery. | 

Riv1'cuLovs [ridicule, Fr. ridicule, It. of ridiculgſus, Lat.] fit to be 
laughed at, cauſing contemptuous merriment. 


Rip!'cus 


of colours. Spectator. 5. Pampering qualities. The richnef}; 


ground thrown up by the plough. 5. The top of a houſe that riſes to an 
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RIG. 


Rivr/cvlovsLY, adv. [of ridiculous] in a manner worthy ta be | 
laughed at, impertinently, foppiſhly. _ ae ak 
— mae of ridiculous] quality of being ridiculous, 
R1'p1xG, part act. Go ride] employed to travel a horſeback. 
Rroixc, ſubft. [of ride] 1. A diſtrict viſited by an officer. 2. In 
Yorkſhire] a diviſion of that country, of which there are three ridings, 
the Eaſt, Weſt, and North, 18 
Rrorxa Clerk [in chancery] one of the fix clerks, who in his turn 
for one year, keeps the comptrollment-books of all grants that paſs the 
reat ſeal. | 
- R1'pinG-coarT, /ubſt. [of riding and coat] a coat to keep out the wea- 
ther, commonly uſed in travelling. | | 
R1'pixc-nooD, ſubſt. [of riding and hood] a hood worn by women 
when they travel, to keep out the wet. | 
Ris, /ubf. an eſculent grain. 


Ripo'tTo, It. an entertainment of ſinging, muſic, &e. an opera, or 
part of it. 
2 County, is the place appointed by the ſheriff (after his court is 
ended) ſor the reception of the king's money. 
RiFe, adj. [pype, Sax. riif, Du.] frequent, common, 
abounding. It is now only uſed of epidemical diſtempers. 
Ri'rEL xv, adv. {of rife] prevalently, with abundance. 
R1'rtness [of rife; pipeneppe, Sax.] frequency, 
abundance. The great #i/ene/s of carbuncles, Arbuthnot, | ; 
Ri'rr-xArr [probably of neap, Sax. an old coat, according to Min- 
ſhew, or riffen ratfen, Da. a mingle mangle] dreg, ſcum, the refuſe of 


things, &c. EY: 
1 R1'eu.s [of neapian, Sax. refer, rifitr, O. Fr. rijflen, Du.] to 
plunder, to pillage, to rob. | Eat: 
R1'eLER [of rie] robber, plunderer. | 
Rr'eLING, or Ra'rFLING [of raffier, O. Fr.] a ſort of gaming, when 
a certain ſet of perſons lay down a ftake of money againſt a piece of 
plate or other thing, and he who throws moſt upon the dice takes it. 
See RAFFLE. by 
Fe RiFr, /ubf. [from rive] a clift, chink, or crack, a breach, a ſmall 
t or it. | 
RE o* 7 As the word rift is plainly deduced from the verb, to vie, it 
appears from hence that its erymology is of the ſame clais or kind, with 
the words thrift, /orift, firift, cleft, &c. all being noun ſubſtantives of the 
| ſame import with the reſpective verbs, from which they are derived. 

To Rirr, verb act. [of heapian, Sax. to ſnatch] 1. To ſplit, to cleave. 
On rifted rocks. Pope. | 5 55 
To Rirr, verb neut. 1. 
to belch, to break wind. | 
 Riers ſin horſes] a diſeaſe, when corruption is lodged in the palate 
of the mouth. | 

Ris, /ub/t. Rig, ridge, ſeem to ſignify the top of a hill falling on each 
ſide, from the Sax. hnizz, and the Iſlandic htiggur, both ſignifying a 
back. Gib/on's Camden. | ; | 

RIO. 1. A horſe who is half caftrated, and yet he has gotten a colt. 
2. [prob. of ridendo, Lat. laughing] a ramping, wanton girl: An old 

word for a whore. 3. [With the vulgar] game, diverſion, ſport, fun. 

To Ris, verb act. [of rig or ridge, the back] 1. To drels, to accou- 
tre. 2. To rig about; to _ or be wanton and friſky. 

To Rio a Ship [a ſea phraſe] to furniſh it with tackling. 

Ricapoo'n [rigadon, Fr.] a French dance, performed in figures 
man and a woman. 
Rica“ TION [rigatio, 


prevailin g 


commonneſs, 


To burſt, to open. 2. [Ræber, riffver, Dan.] 


by a 
Lat.] the act of ſprinkling or moiſtening any 


ing. 
R1'cGer [of rig] one that rigs or dreſſes. e | 
RI“, fab. [of rig] all the ropes which belong to any part of a 
ſhip, but more eſpecially thoſe which belong to the matts and yards, the 
fails or tackling. os 
R1'6615H, ag. [of rig, a whore] wanton, whoriſh. | 
To R1'ccLE, verb neut. [properly to wrigg/e] to move backward and 
forward, as ſhrinking from pain. LE 
Richr, adj. [ihr, Sax. ratt, Su. rette, Dan. rcgt, Du. O. and L. 
Ger. rccht, H. Ger. droit, Fr. dritto, ritto, It. derech, Sp, reus, Lat.] 
1. Strait, not crooked 2. Equitable, honeſt, or juſt. 3. True, proper, 
ſuitable, not erroneous, not wrong. 4. Not miſtaken, paſſing judgment 
according to the truth of things. You are right. Shakeſpeare. 5. Happy, 
convenient. The lady has 
6. Not left. 7. Perpendicular. 
RicHrT, interj. An expreſſion of approbation. Right, cries his lord- 
ſhip. Pope. | 
Rraur, adv, 1, Properly, exactly, according to truth. To under- 
ſtand political power right. Locke. 2. In a direct line. Let thine eyes 
look right on. Proverbs. 3. In a great degree, very: Now obſolete. 
I gat me to my Lord right humbly. P/alms. 4. It is ſtill uſed in titles; 
as, right honourable, right reverend. | | 
RiGurT, df. 1. Juſtice, not wrong. Do the Turks this ig. Bacon. 
2. Freedom from error. 3. Juſt claim. 4. That which juſtly belongs 
to one. 5. Property, intereſt. 6. Authority, power, prerogative. 
God hath a ſovereign right over us, as we are his creatures, 28 7. 
Immunity. To defend their own rights and liberties. Clarendon. 8. The 
ſide or hand not left. 9. To rights; an adverbial expreſſion. In a direct 
line, ſtraight. The whole tract ſinks down o rights into the abyſs. 
Woodward. 10. To rights; adverbially. Deliverance from error. Io 
inform them and ſet them to rights. 11. Privilege, In ſtrictneſs of 
ſpeech what is due to every relation, whether divine or human; as in 
at noble conplet, | 
JusT1CE her equal ſcale aloft diſplays, | 
And RicuTs both human and divine ſhe wei 
Ricur [in law] any title or claim, by virtue o 


gage, &c, 


3. Table of Cebes. 
a condition, mort- 


1GHT Angle [in geometry] is an angle, one of whoſe legs lands 


exactly upright upon the other, leaning no more one way than the 


RicuT Angled Figure [in geometry] a figure, the ſides of which are 

at right angles, or ſtand perpendicular one to another. (457 

| E Triangle Lin geometry] a triangle which has one right 

angle. 2 | | 
| FP Line [in geometry] a line that lies 

without bending or turning one way or other. 
RiGcnT Sphere [in aſtronomy] ſuch a poſition of a ſphere, that it has 

the poles of the world in its horizon, and the equator in its zenith. 


equally between its points, 


righteouſly decide. Dryd 


n diappointed on the right ſide, Addon. 


'RIN 


- - Rionr Circle [in the ſtereographical proj Aion | 
cle at right angles to the plane of proj — Ys \p here] bach. 
To RienrT. one, verb add, to do him right or juſti 
poſſeſſions rightly claimed, to relieve from wrong. 2 elablin in 
| RicuT the Helm [a ſea phraſe] a direction For the 
the helm in the middle of the ſhip lernen to ep 
' RYcnTEovs, adj. [ nihr ive, Sax. whence e 5 
and rightwiſely in biſhop Fiſher] 1. Juſt, val 0d ok yo atthors 
3. Equitable. I thy righteous doom will bleſs, Dryden wy Ucorrype, 
RreuTtEovsLY, adv. [of righteous) honeſtly, virtuouſly Ath 
. Ahens did 
R1i'cyTEOusNEss Chihrpirenerre, Sax.] juſt; 
n een 
'GHTPUL, adj. nihxpull, Sax. 1. Havi i f 
2. 2 oneſt, juſt, 1 8 | ] Me Fg right or Juſt claim, 
U'GHTFULLY, adv. [of rightful} according to juſt: 
R1i'cuTFuLNEss [of Dr bed Ne le NR 


R1'cnTLY, adv. [of right] 1. Properly, accordi 
roneouſly. He adderfldngs d words eh rg 
rightly. You may be rightly juſt. Shakeſpeare, 3. 
grant, thou didſt not rightly fee. Dryden, 
wiſh one end ; but differ in order and way 
end. A/cham. 5. Truly, naturally, properly. 

Ri'onrxxss Uuhrnepye, Sax. ] 1. Conformity to truth 
from being wrong. To be aſſured of the + nei of hi 
South. 2. Straightneſs, not crookedneſs, The +; 57e 
Bacon. | N 

R1'c1D, adj. [rigide, Fr. rigid, It. rigidus, Lat. i | 
bent. 2. Inflexible, exact 6 to the rede by a a1 
_ auſtere, ſevere. As rigid huſbands jealous are, Denham AF 
cruel, h dap, 

R161'p1TY, or Ri'Gtpness [of rigid, or rigidits 177777 
rigiditas, Lat ] 1. Severity, gs as, a ite T 1 5 
tary diſcipline. 2. Stiffneſs. 3. Stiffneſs or Seuchneſz ot z Wee 
not eaſy nor airy elegance. A kind of rigidzty, and conſe js 
naturalneſs than gracefulneſs. Wotton. 4. [In hyſics] a bind ty 
neſs, or that kink of hardneſs, ſuppoſed to ariſe from the mutual i "mg 
tion of the component particles, within one another; it is 0 NN 
ductility and malleability, Sec. W RY 
RID, adv. [of rigid] 1. Stiffly, 
inflexibly, 

R1'o1pxess [of rigid] ſeverity, inflexibility. See Riolpiry 

ky w_ Bure Fr.] any 2 flat, thin piece of wood, like thoſe 
which are deſigned for making the frames all pi 
are moulded. roy : we IS 3 

RI“ oT ETSs [with printers) thin ſlices or plates of wood ſet betycen 
verſes in poetry; or furniture to enlarge or leſſen margins. 
Rio, /ub/t. a circle. It is uſed in Shakeſpeare for a diadem. 

R1'coR {rigueur, Fr. rigore, It. of rigor, Sp. and Lat.] 1, A 
cold ſtiffneſs. 2. A ſhaking of the ſkin and muſcles of the whole body 
accompanied with chillneſs, or a convulſive ſhuddering, with ſenſe of 
cold. The rigor or cold fit in the be inning of a fever. Arbuthmt, 1 
Severity of manners and diſpoſition, / anos. 4 harſhneſs, the utmoſt ex. 
tremity, want of condeſcenſion to others. 4. Severity of conduct. With 
all the vigor and auſterity of a capuchin. Aadiſon. 5. Strifneſs, uns. 
bated exactneſs. According to philoſophical rigor. Glanville, 6. Fury, 
rage. He at his foe with furious rigor ſmites. Spenſer. 7. Hardneſs, 
not flexibility, not ſoftneſs. The ſtones the vigor of their kind expel. 
Dryden. 8 | 

R1i'corRovus, aj. [rigoroſus, Lat. rigoreux, Fr. rigoroſe, It. rigureſi, Sp. 
full of rigor, over harſh, e no Shih Seh NY 00 nk 1 
aud rigorous. Rogers. | 

R1'coRovsLY, adv. [of rigorous] without tenderneſs or mitigation, 
harſhly, ſeverely. N 
Ri oRoUsxESsS [of rigorous] fullneſs of rigour, over harſnneſs, ſere- 
rity. | 
« Rk prob. a contraction of riwulus, Lat.] a rivulet, a little ſtream 0: 

rook. | 

ToRiLL, werb neut. {from the __y to run in a ſmall ſtream. Prix. 

R1'LLET, /ub}t. [corrupted from rivuler) a ſmall ſtream. Deliverng 
a little freſh ri//e? into the ſea, Carew, | 

Rim {pima, Sax.) 1. The border, margin, or edge of any thing. 2, 
That which encircles any thing elſe. | 

Ri'ma, Lat. 1, A rift, cleft, or chink, 2. [With ſurgeons] a fiſſure 
or cleft of a bone. 3. [In anatomy] a narrow aperture of a ſmall 72 
under the fornix, opening into the infundibulum ; called alſo the thur 
ventricle of the brain. | | * 

Rims [hnme, Sax ] 1. A hoar-froft, a congealed miſt, which di 
ſolves gradually by the heat of the fun. 2. [Rima, Lat.] a bole, 3 
chink. They contract the ie or chink of their larynx, Brown. 

Lo Rin, verb net. [from the ſubſt.] to freeze with hoar-froſt 
| Rrmtr [of pune, Sax. f. e. a pomegranate] was the chief god a 
Damaſcus, where he had a famous temple. He held out in his right 
hand a pomegranate, to ſhew he was the protector of that people, who 
bore a pomegranate in their coat of arms, f. e. the Caphtorims 3 aud 
is very probable was the ſame that ſome authors call Jupiter Caſſius, who 
was adored on the confines of mount Caſſius, which was near P 
maſcus. | : 

To Ri'mwPLE, verb act. to pucker, to contract into wrinkles. 

Riiuy, adj, [of hhime, Sax.] miſty, hazy, foggy. Thick, fogs), 
rimy, Harvey. yy og 

Rio'srTY [rimeſitas, Lat.] fullneſs of chinks or elefis. dh 

Rinv'La Laryngis fin anatomy] the orifice of the larynx cobe } 
the epiglottis, leſt any of the fo 4 ſhould fall down. ul 
Rix aus ſin anatomy] a muſcle of the noſe, otherwiſe called nal 

To Rixp, verb ad. [of ninvan, Sax.) to take off the i K 

Rinp [yind, Sax, rinde, Du. and Ger.} the kin of any 5 
may be pared off, as of an orange, apple, b k, huſk. Others h 
fruit burniſhed with golden ind. Milton. that ol 

Rixp [with botaniſts] the ble or inner bark of trees, 07 * | 
whitiſh, juicy ſubſtance, which adheres immediately to the "a ' 

Rino r {of rind] having a rind, 7. c. a ſkin to be Par 


ſome truits, A circle, 8 
Rino [of hning, Sax, ring, Su, Dan. Du. and Ger.] I. Nd 
2. A circle of gold, or any other matter wolte ©, 


circular line. | hing by. # 
nament on the finger, 3. A circle of metal to hold any ting 7 f 


» ExXemptign 
5 conſcience. 
of the line, 


without plianey. 2, Severely, 


, 


1 * 


· . 
* 


RIS 

ute. g. A Grete made by perſons ſtanding round. 6. A 
1 flv We tuned; as, a ring of bells. 8. A found 
nume ing. The ring of acclamations. Bacon. — 5 

ö rb ad. [rung, tang, pret. rung, part. paſſ. of pingan, 

4 7 82200 a be dy Ariſing bells, 2 or any — 

2. [From ring] to encircle as with a ring, 3. To fit with 
; By: To reſtrain a hog from rooting by a r in his noſe. Mortimer, 
page Ring, verb aut. 1. To ſound as a bell, or other ſonorous me- 

* To practiſe the art of making muſic with bells. 3. To ſound, 
. [+ he particular ringing ſound in gold. Locke. 4. To utter 

ſound. The p . a 
rot” Jo tinkle. My ears ſtill ring with noiſe. Swift. 6. To 
be fle with a report. That epicurean rabble whom the whole nation 

1 South. | | 
1 . an Anchor, that part of it to which the cable is faſtened. 

[an of a Gun, are circles of metal, and are the baſe ring, the re-in- 
forced rings, trunnion ring, cornice ring, and muzzle ring. 

g Rixe-Bels [in a ſhip] iron- pins, which ſerve to faſten the planks. 

Ring-Bone [in a horſe] a hard, callous ſubſtance growing in the 
hollow circle of the little paſtern, above the Coronet. | 

Rino-Dove [ thin gelduxve, Ger.] wood-pigeons. 

Rincsr [of ring] one who rings. 

Rixo-Head, an inſtrument for ſtretching woollen-cloth. 

Rixc Leader, a perſon who is the head of a riotous body. ; 

ROL ET, «bt. [from ring, with a diminutive termination] t. A lit- 
lle ring. And gold the ringlets that command the door. Pope. 2. A 
circle. To dance our ringlets to the whiſtling wind. Shakeſpeare 3. A 

ilton. | 
_—_ of Saturn [with aſtronomers] a ſolid circular arch and plane, 
like the horizon of an artificial globe, which entirely encompaſſes that 
lanet, but does not touch it in any part. | 

Rinc-Streaked, adj. [of ring and freaked, ſaid of- cattle] marked on 
the hair or ſkin with round ſtreaks. 8 

Rixd-Tail. a kind of kite, with a whitiſh tail. 

Rino-Walk [with hunters] a round walk. 
 Rino-Worm, a kind of diſeaſe, a circular tetter. | | 

To RIxSE, verb ad. [renſe, Dan. and Su. rinſer, Fr. from tein, Ger. 
clean} 1. 10 waſh, to cleanſe by waſhing. 2. To waſh lightly, to 
waſh the ſoapineſs out of linen, after the lathers. OE | 

RI'xs EK [of rinſe] one that rinſes or waſhes. Ss ED 

Ri'or [riote, O. Fr. riotta, It.] 1. Exceſs, luxury, debauchery, wild 
and looſe merriment ; as frei; portray'd by, 

See! LewDNEss loo/ely-20r'd her boſom bares; 

See! RioT her luxurious bowl prepares. Table of Cebes. 
2. Uproar, revel rout, tumult. 3. To run riot; to act or move with- 
out controul. L*Eftrange. | FE 

Rior ſin law} the forcible doing any unlawful thing, by three or 
more perſons aſſembled together for that purpoſe. ; 

To R1'oT, verb neut. [rioter, O. Fr. riottare, It.] 1. To raiſe a ſedi- 
non or uproar. 2. To live riotouſſy, to revel. Not in rioting and 
drunkenneſs. Romans. 3. To luxuriate, to be tumultuous. No pulſe 
that riot, and no blood that glows. Pope. 4. To feiſt luxuriouſly, 

RTorisg, ſubſt, [of riot] diſſoluteneſs, luxury; obſolete. 

Rrorovs 2 O. Fr. of riota, barb. Lat. or of proghachd, Brit. 
according to Baxter] 1. Given to luxury, lewd, diſorderly, licentiouſly 
feſtive. 2. That makes a riot, tumultuous, ſeditious. 

RorosL v, adv. [of riotous] 1. With licentious luxury and feſtivity, 
2. Luxuriouſly, lewdly. 3. Tumultuouſly. 
RorousxESsS [of riotous] the ſtate of being riotous. | 

To Rip, werb act. [pipan, Sax.] 1. To cut up, to tear, to cut aſun- 
der by a continued act of a knife or other inſtrument. 2. To take away 
by cutting. 3. To diſcloſe, to ſearch our. | 

urg (pipe, Sax. ryp, Du. O. and L. Ger. reiff, H. Ger.] 1. Come 
to maturity, as fruits, &c. 2. Reſembling the ripeneſs of fruits. 3. 
Complete, proper for uſe. 4. Advanced to the height of any quality. 
O early ripe! Dryden. 5. Finiſhed, conſummate. 6. Brought to the 
point of taking effect, fully matured. Things were juſt r7pe for a war. 
_ 7, Fully Ar} &r by a gradual improvement. Ripe for 
' keav'n, Dryden. | 1 

Fo Rirx, or To R/ ExN, verb neut. [pipian, Sax. ] to grow to ma- 
twity, to grow ripe. | e 

To Ries, or To RI“ EN, verb act. to make ripe. And ripen d the 
Peruvian mine. Aadiſon. 8 FEE 8. 

RI ELV, adv. [of ie] maturely. 8 

R1'yexers [in phyſic] a ſort of topical remedies, called alſo matu- 
_ in Latin. | oF 1 So 

''PENEsS [pipeneppe, Sax ] 1. Maturity, the ſtate of being ripe. 2. 
Full N na Cs ecbation, utmoſt degree. 4. Fimeſs, 
qualification, ; | 

Rr'yPirns [of ia, a bank or ſhoar, or of ripp, Lat. a baſket to carry 
fh, &c. in] men who bring fiſh from the ſea - cOaſts to ſell in the inland 
pants; the ſame as tranters. 

Nur r EN, /ubft. [of rip] one who rips or tears. 

To R“ YrUE, verb neui. to lave or waſh lightly over, as the ſurface 
Þf the ſea over the ſurface of the ſand, to fret on the ſurface. 

To RI yPIE Flax, verb ad: to rub or wipe off the ſeed- veſſels, on a 

of inſtrument with iron'teeth for that purpoſe. 

RYevox, a+ borough” town of the Weſtriding of Yorkſhire, 190 miles 
from London. It ſends two members to parliament. 

Nur r, part. paſſi [of rip; nypt, Sax.] unſewed, cut open. 

SAGA'LLUM, White arſenic, or rats-bane. 

To Risk, irr. verb next. [apupan; Sax. reiſe, Dan. ryſen, Du. ros, 
ir. pret. teeſe, Du. nisvuz irr. part. pal. gereeſen, Du.] 1. To get up 
from reſt; 2. To ſpring up, to proceed or come from. 3. To grow 
up, to an erect poſturv. » have ſeem her % from her bed. Shakeſpeare. 
4 To get up from a fall. 5. To obtain height of rank or fortune. 
dome »1/e by fin, and ſome by virtue fall. Shakeſpeare. 6. To ſwell, to 
= up from one's ſeat, or from bed. . To aſcend, to move upwards. 

o break out from below the horizon, as the ſun, moon, or any 
Mi 9. To take beginni to come into notice. 10. To in to act. 


winds began to 25%. Milton: 1 1. To appear in view. That every 


he deſeribes may immediately preſent itſelf, and riſe up to the 
reader's view. Addiſon; 12. To change a ſtation, to quit a fiege. 
1 To be exeited or produced; A thought % in me. Specfator. 14. 
* 75. inſurrections or military commotions. At our heels all hell 
N00 Milton, 15, To be rouſed, to be excited to action. Who 


creaſe of ſoun 


RI V 


will 5/e up for me againſt evil doers. Palm. 16. To make hoſtile at- 


tack. If any man hate his neighbour, lie in wait and ri/e u 
him, and ſa.ite him — Diary, 17. To — "hw go 
greater in any reſpect. The great duke 7i/es on them in his demands. 
Addiſon. 18. To increaſe in price. 19. To be improved. 20. To 
elevate the ſtyle; 21. To be revived from death. 22. To edme by 
chance. 23. To be elevated in ſituation: A houſe we ſaw upon a 
riſing. Addiſon. 
| Rise, ſub/?. [from the verb] 1. The act of riſing; as, the riſe of the 
tide we all ſaw. 2. The a& of mounting from the ground. 4. E- 
ruption, aſcent. There is a ſudden 7i/e of water, Bacon. 4. Place that 
favours mounting aloft. So it affords but a fit 7i/e for the preſent pur- 
poſe. Locke. 5. Preferment, elevated place. 6. Appearance of the 
ſun, moon, or a ſtar in the eaſt. Waller, 7. Fins & in any reſpect. 
8. Increaſe of | qe 9. Beginning, original canſe, occaſion. 10. In- 
. IT. The head or ſpring of a river, &c. 
RI“sEN. See To Risk. 

Rr'sz& [of riſe] one who riſes. | 
RismTLIr v, or RYSIBLENESS [ri/ibilitas, Lat. rifibilite, Fr.] laugh- 
ing faculty, capableneſs of laughing. | | 

Rr's1BLE, Fr. [rifibilis, Lat.] 1. Capable of laughing. It has been 
made the definition of man that he is ri/ib/e. Government of the Tongue. 
2. Exciting laughter, ridiculous. PEST, | 

R1's1x6, yeait or barm. 3 

RisixG in the Body [in cattle] a diſeaſe. 

RIis ix of the Sun, its appearing above the horizon. 


Risixo Timbers [in a ſhip] the hooks placed on the keel, fo called, 
becauſe according to their gradual riſing ; ſo in like manner her rake 


and run riſe, from the flat floor. 
R1'sinGs [in a ſhip] are thoſe thick planks which go before and be- 


| hind, on both fides, under the ends of the beams and timbers of the 


ſecond deck to the third deck, half deck, and quarter deck; ſo that 
the timbers of the deck bear on them at both ends by the ſides of the 

IP. | | | 

| ng or Risque [re/que, Fr. riſico, It. i4/go; Sp.] hazard, venture, 
peril, danger, chance ot harm. 2 | 

To Risk, or To run a Risk, verb act. [ri/quer, Fr. arriſchiare, It.] to 
venture, to hazard, to erdanger. TR: : 

R1'sxeR [of i] one who riſks. 

Risvs Sardenicus, Lat. [with phyſicians] a contraction of each jaw, 
or a convulſive kind of grinning, cauſed by a contraction of the muſcles 


on both ſides of the mouth. 


Ri [rite, Fr. rito, It. and Sp. of ritur, Lat.] an order or rule to 
be obſerved upon ſolemn occaſions, church ceremonies. © The antient 
rites and cuſtoms of the church.“ Hooker. St. Cyprian, in his letter 
to Pompeius, which he wrote againſt pope Stephen, tells us to this effect, 
that he acknowledged no cuſtoms to be of pivine auUTHORITY, and 
as ſuch obligatory upon us, except what are commanded in the Goel, 
or in the Aces, and Epiſtles of the apoſtles.” CYA. Ed. Eroſm. p. 327. 
But St. Bafil, who flouriſhed fo late as the latter part of the fourth 
century, when charged with innowa/zon upon his introducing ſomethin 

like our modern doxo/cgy unto his church, ſupports himſelf (for want o? 


better arguments) on certain occult traditions, which he ſuppoſes to have 


been tranſmitted from the ape/iles; ſuch as the turning to the Eaft in 
prayer, the trine immerſion, the ſigning with the fign of the c--/5, and 
anointing the baptiſed with conſecrated oil; all which (if ſincerely ad- 
vanced) ſhews him to have been no great maſter of antiquity. And 
when adding with reference to the euchariſt, 8g ae TETIC f RH-A N, &c. 
1. e. we are not CONTENTED with what the go/pe/ and apoſtles have deli- 
vered ; but ſuperad many other expreſſions, g weyann exomu 2 To 
nh T1y Nur, i. e. as containing a mighty force [virtue or efficacy] 
with reſpect to the ordinance. He gives us, in effect, a ſufficient ſpe- 
cimen of that ſapenſtition which had now got footing in the chriſtian 
world; and which the whole body of the Eunomians ſo generonſly op- 
poſed.” Bafil. de Spirit, Tom. II. See Evunomians, INTERPOL a- 


TION, CaTAPHRYGIANS, Apoſtolic ConsTITUTION, and Eucaartst, 


compared with BayT1zE and REGENERATION. 
R1TERNE'LLO, It. [in muſic books] the burthen of a ſong, repeating 


the ſix notes at the end of a ſong, or a couplet of verſes at the end of à 


ſtanza. 6 

Rr/TuaL, 7 [rituel, Fr. ritual, Sp. rituale, It. and Lat.] folemnly 
ceremonious, done according to ſome religious inſtitution, 
R1/TvaL, ſubf. [from the adj.] a church-book, directing the order 


and manner of the ceremonies to be obſerved in the celebration of divine 


ſervice, in a particular church, dioceſs, Qc. | 

Ri'TvaLIsT [of ritual} one ſkilled in the ritual, a ſtickler for cere- 
monies in religious worſhip. | 

Rr'vacs, ſubſt. Fr. 1. A bank, a coaſt ; not in uſe. 2. A toll anti- 
ently paid to the king, in ſome rivers, for the pailage of boats therein, 

R1'vaL, ub. Fr. and Sp. [rivale, It. of vivalis, Lat.] 1. A term of 
relation applied to two perfons who have the ſame pretenſions, a compe- 
titor in general. 2. A competitor, eſpecially in love affairs. | 

Rr'vaL, adj. ſtanding in competition, making the ſame claim. 

To R1'var, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To oppoſe, to ſtand in 
competition with another. 2. To endeavour, to equal or excel. 

To Rr val, verb neut. to be competitors ; not in uſe. 5 

RIVA“LITV, Rivalry, or RI“ VAL TY [rivalitas, Lat. rivalite, Fr. 
rivalita. It.] rivalſhip, competition. 

RI“VaLSsHIT [of rival] the ſtate or character of a rival. 

To Rivx, irr. verb ad. [ritfev, Dan. ryfwa, Su. hypx, Sax. broken, 
rijven, Du. river, Fr. to drive; R1'VEN, irr. part. paſſ.] to cleave aſun- 
der or in pieces, to divide by ſome blunt inſtrument, 

To Rive, verb neut. to be ſplit by force. Freeſtone rides, ſplits, 
and breaks. Woodward: | 

To RYveL, verb ad. [xenifled, Sax. corrugated] to contract any 
thing into wrinkles, Dryden. 

R1'ven, part. paſſ. of rive; which ſee. His rive arms. Milton. 

Rr'ver [of rivas, Lat. riviere, Fr. riviera, It. viva, Sp.] a ſtream 
or current of freſh water, flowing in a bed or channel, from a ſource or 
ſpring into the ſea ; it is bigger than a brook, _ ; ; 

RivE'RDRAGON, Ja,. a crocodile. A name given by Milton to the 
king of Egypt. a 

Rr1'vsRGop, /«b/?. tutelary deity of a river. 

R1i'vERHORSE, ſabſt. the hippopotamus. 
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Ri'ver, ſub. [river, Fr. to break the point of a thing, to drive] a t- 
vetted nail, an iron peg or pin faſtened at both ends. | 1 
To Rrver, verb act. [river, Fr. ribadine, It.] 1. To faſten a rivet 
* iron peg into a cavity, &c. 2. To faſten ſtrongly, to make immovea- 
E. D 
Ri'vvlE [un ruiſtau, Fr. of rivulus, Lat. ] a little river, a brook. 
Kixa 110N, Lat. the act of ſcolding or brawling. 2H 
Rix-vo'LLaR, a German coin, worth about four ſhillings and fix- 
pence Sterling. ; 
8 — Sax. rouget, Fr. probably from the redneſs of its 
gills, ruti/zs, Lat. red haired] a kind of fiſh. Sat og 
Roap {r0av, of pidan, Sax. to ride, rade, Fr.] 1. A high way to 
travel in, a path. 2. [ Rade, Fr. reede, Du. rheve, Ger. with ſailors] a 
lace fit for anchorage, at ſome diſtance from the ſhore, and ſheltered 
Lo the winds ; where ſhips uſually moor, and wait for a wind or tide, 
either to carry them into the harbour, or to ſet ſail out to ſea. 3. Inrode, 
incurſion. He was, by the former road into the country, become fa- 
mous. Knolle. 4. Journey. The word ſeems, in this ſenſe at leaſt, to 
be derived from rode, preter. of ride. 
A Rod Road, a broad, high road. 


Natural Road, is one, which has been frequented for a long ſucceſ- 


ſion of time, and ſubſiſts with little expence by reaſon of its diſpoſition, 
e : 


c. | | 
Artificial Roan, is one made by the labour of the hand, either of 
earth or maſonry. | ; 5 | 
Public Ro ab, any common road, military or royal. The ſame as 
grand road, | | j ; 
Military Roa, a grand road appointed for the marching of armies, 
ſuch as were made by the Romans in England, as Watling-/ireet, Ermi- 
tage-fireet, &C. WE - 2 SD 
Double Roads, ſuch as were made by the Romans, having two pave- 
ments or cauſeways; the one for thoſe going one way, and the other 
for thoſe returning ; to prevent being ___ the one by the other. 
Theſe two were ſeparated from each other by a bank raiſed in the mid- 
dle, and paved with bricks, for the conveniency of foot paſſengers, with 


borders, mounting ſtones from ſpace to ſpace, and military columns, to 


mark diſtances, | 5 
Subterraneous Roan, one that is dug in a rock with the chiſſel. &c, 
and left vaulted, as that at Puzzuoli near Naples, which 1s near halt a 
league long, fifteen foot broad, and as many high. 
ane [a ſea term] a ſhip riding at anchor in a road. : 
To Roam, verb neut. [prob. of Rome, becauſe of the common 


practice of going to Rome on vows, and to court for benefices, Wc. an- 


dar ramingo, It. of romeare, romigare, It. See Room] to wander, ſtrole or 


ſtraggle about, without any certain purpoſe. 


10 Roan, verb act. to wander or range over. The woods to roam. 
Milton. And roam d the vtmoſt iſles. Ditto. OE e 

Roam, ub. a ramble, a wandering. Milton. Rs 

Roa MER [of roam] one that rambles up and down; as, he's a per- 
petual roamer. 5 | | 2 

Ro ax, adj. [rouen, Fr. roano, It. ruano, Sp. of ravus, Lat.] a co- 
lour of horſes ; a bay, black, or ſorrel colour, intermixed all over with 
white or grey hairs, very thick. Farrier's Di&. | | 

To Roar, verb neut. [nopan, Sax. rugir, Fr. ruggire, It.] 1. To cry 
out like a lion or other wild beaſt. 2. Jo make a roiſe like the ſea or 


wind. 3. To cry in diſtreſs. 4. To make a loud noiſe in general. 


Carts and coaches roar'd. Gay. 
Roar, fault. [from the a 1. The cry of a lion or other wild beaſt. 
2. An outcry of diltreſs. 3. A clamour of merriment. 4. The ſound 


of the wind or ſea. 5, Any loud noiſe in general. To the trumpet's 


roar. Dryden. 

Roa KING, part. ad. of roar [nopung, of nopan, Sax.] making a 
noiſe like a lion, the ſea, &c. h 

Roa R x, adj. [better rory, from rorit, of ros, Lat. dew] dewy. And 
ſhook his wings with roary May dews wet. Fairfax. _ 

To Roasr, verb af. [zenoptan, xenoptod, Sax. roafted ; the verb 
often is ſometimes uſed in this ſenſe by the Du. but oftener, and always 
with the Ger. it ſignifies 2 toaſt, and likewiſe to broil, raſtir, roter, Fr. arro- 
fare, It from rajtrum, Lat. a grate; to roaſt, being, in its original ſenſe, 
to broil on a gridiron, Jehnſon] 1. To dreſs meat before the fire by 
turning it round. 2. To impart dry heat to fleſh. Fire will not a/, 
nor water boil. Swift, 3. To dreſs at the fire without water. In e 
boil'd and roa/ied. Bacon. 4. To heat any thing violently. Roofted in 
I and fire. Shakeſpeare. 5. In common converſation, to teize or 

anter. | | 

RoasT, for Roa'sTED. He loſt his roaft beef ſtomach. Addiſon. 

To Rule the RoasT, to manage. It was perhaps originally rorf, 
which ſignified a tumult, or riſing of the populace, The new-made 
duke that rules the roaſt. Shakeſpeare. 5 

To Ros, erb ad. [nyppan, neapan, Sax. roefwa, Su. rofve, Dan. 
rooven, Du. roeven, O. and L. Ger. rauben, H. Ger. prob. of roba, B. 
Lat. a robe; hence rober and derober, Fr. q, d. to take off the robes or 
clothes, rubare, It. robar, Sp.] 1. To take away money, clothes, &c. 
by force or by ſecret theft, to plunder. 'To be robbed, according to the 
preſent uſe of the word, is to be injured by theft ſecret or violent. To 
rob is totake away by unlawful violence, and to fleal is to take away 
privately. 2. To deprive of ſomething bad : ironically. 3. To take 
away unlawfully. | 

Ros, alt. [in pharmacy} the inſpiſſated juice of fruits purified and 
boiled to a conſumption of wo thirds of their moiſture, _ 

Ron [of 7] one that robs by force, or ſteals by ſecret means, a 
plunderer. 1 Ir | 

 Rontava'lian Lines, à nume given to certain lines for the transforma- 
tion of figures, ſo named from M. Roberval their inventor. | 

Ro'satry [robberie, O. Fr. rovereg, O. and L. Ger. rauberey, H. 
Ger. ruberta, 1t.] a violent and forcible taking away of another man's 
goods openly againſt his will or privily. | 7 4 

Ronuuky in law] a felonus taking away another man's goods from 
his perſon, preſence, or eſtate, forcibly, privily, or againſt his will, and 
putung kim in tear. | 

ROS [in a ſhip] ſmall. ropes reeved or put through the oilet holes 
of a ſail under the head ropes, which ſerve to tie fait, or tie the ſails to 
the yards. x | | ; 

Ron , Fr. [robba, It. rauba, low Lat.] a long gown of ſtate, a dreſs 
of dignity, a velt that covers the whole body. Finely attir'd in a robe of 
hit. Shak: /peare. Sce Ephod. = of 


miles from London. It ſends two members to 


ROE 
Io Ronk, verb a#. [from the ſubſt.] to dref: | 
And an order of St. George only to robe and feaſt, 5 
Ro BERSMAN, or Ro'BERTSMAN [in old ſtatutes) a ſort 
ſtout robbers, or night-thieves, ſaid to be ſo called from R "i bold and 
famous robber on the frontiers of England and Sc Gland obin Hood, , 
king Richard I. in the time « 
32 Jubſt. an herb. 2 | 
O'BERT Sauce, a ſauce made of onions, mu 
and vinegar, | 118 butter pepper, (ak 
RosB1Ga'L1a, feſtivals celebrated by the Romans in May. ; 
of the deity Robigus, thought to preſerve their corn from 02, 
nous i. e. blaſted or mildew'd. ug robjgi. 
Ro gin, apear, called alſo the muſcat pear of Auguſt, 
Ronix, or RoBin-Redbreaft, ſubſ?. [rubecula, Lat.] a bird 0 
from his red breaſt. The Robin-redbrea till of late had reg. 5. eile 
Roo R EAN, or Rook EOUs, adj. [roboreus, of rohuy Lat = 
is 2 the nature of, or 3 to — made of Oak. ] that 
OBORA'NTIA, Lat. [in c] medicines which 
port the heart, wy * 0 frengthen and fup. 
Ronv'sr, or Ropu'sT10Us, adj. Crobuſte, Fr. robufto, 
buſtus, Lat.) 1. Strong like 5 en * _ Sp. of re. 
Boiſterous, unweildy. hile I was managing this young 2 2, 
low. 2 3. 1 . * to put the part re k. 
to any robuſt employment. Locke. 4. Robuſtious is no . 
language, mY 4 — of ao. * only uſedin loy 
Ropvu'sTNEss ot robuſl] ſtrength, force, vigour, 
robuſineſs on my ſon's limbs. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
RocamBo'LE, /ub/. a fort of ſmall wild garlic, much 
lot,. Spaniſh garlic: The ſeed is about the bigneſs 
Mortimer, See GaRLICK. | 
Roc ELO [prob. of hoc, Sax.] a great looſe cloak or coat. 
Rocue Allum, ſubſt. [roche, Fr. or rock allum] a mineral ſalt of aver; 
binding quality, a purer ſort of allum. 25 
Ro cus ER, a city and biſhop's ſee of Kent, on the Medwa 2 


parliament, See the 
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ch leſs than a fin, 
of ordinary peat 


a of his biſhopric. Plate IX. | 
0'CHET, Fr. [roquete, Sp. roccetto, It. rochetum, fr 

Lat. a coat] 1. A — of ſurplice, a lawn garment worn bye bibo ” 
white upper garment of a prieſt officiating. 2. [ Rubellio Lat.] af 

Ainkworth, : ; 

Rock | roc, or roche, Fr, rocca, It. rupes, Lat. prob. of 
A large * of hard ſtone rooted in Fs penn Thee ir A 
great bulky ſtones, are they not manifeſt fragments? Burnet, 2. Pry. 
tection, defence, ſhelter : A ſcriptural ſenſe. The rock of our falvation 
P/alms. 3. [Rock, Dan, rocca, It. rucca, Sp. fpinroch, Du.] a diftaf 
held in the hand, from which the wool was ſpun by a ball fixed below on 
a ſpindle, upon which every thread was wound up as it was done. lt 
was the ancient way of ſpinning, and is ftill retained in many northem 
countries. As to the ſecond uſe of the word, ſee Demon. 

To Rock, verb act. [rocquer, Fr.] 1. To ſhake or move backwards 
and forwards. To reck itſelf as in a cradle. Ray. 2. To move the 
cradle in order to procure the child ſleep. 3. To lull, to quiet. Sleep 
rock thy brain. Shakeſpeace, | 
15 Rock, verb neut. to reel to and fro, to be violently agita- 
de. 
Rock pos, ſub/?. a ſpecies of deer. The rocl- doe breeds chiefly upon 
the Alps, a creature of admirable ſwiftneſs, and may probably be that 
mentioned in Job: her horns grow ſometimes ſo far backward as to 
reach over her buttocks. Grew, | 

Ro cx ER [of rock] one who rocks the cradle. 

His fellow, who the narrow bed had kept, 
Was weary, and without a rocker ſlept. Dryden. 
 Ro'cxensy, ſabſt. A name given improperly by lapidaries and jew. 


ellers to the garnet, when it is of a very ſtrong, but not deep red, and 


has a fair caſt of the blue. Hill, 5 
Rock ET, ahi. [rocchetto, It. in pyrotechny] 1. An artificial fre. 
work, being a cylindrical caſe of paper filled with combuſtible _ 
ents, and which, being tied to a ſtick, mounts in the air to a conlidera- 
ble height, and there burſts. Addiſon, See ſeveral moulds, land different 
forms of rockets. Plate XII. Fig. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 2. A plant. The flower 
conſiſts of four leaves expanded in form of a croſs : The pointal becomes 
a pod, divided into two cells, full of roundiſh ſeeds. To which may be 
added, the whole plant hath a peculiar fetid ſmell. Miller. 
| Ro'cx1ness [of rocky] a rocky nature or quality. | 
Ro'cKLEss, adj. [of rock] being without rocks. Woeedleſs all abore, 
and rockleſs all below. Dryden, | 
Ro'ckxRost [of rok and ro/e] a plant, 
Ro'ck-SALT, uf mineral ſalt. | 3 
Ro'cxwoRx (of rock and work] ſtones fixt in mortar, in imitation af 


the aſperities of rocks. A natural mound of rockwork. Addifon. 


Roc x, adj. [of rock] 1. Full of rocks. Nature lodgeth her tt 
ſures in rocky grounds. Locke. 2. Reſembling a rock. He oppos'd the 
rocky orb. Milton. 3. Hard, ſtony, obdurate. Thy roch boſom. 
Shakeſpeare. | | 

Rop [rved, Du. and L. Ger. ruhte, H. Ger. radius, Lat. and prov. 
nod, Sax.] 1. A long twig. A hazel rod of the ſame year's ſhoot. 6 
2. A ſort of ſceptre. 3. A wand or ſmall ſtick for meaſuring, : 
foot and an half. 4. A bundle of ſmall ſprigs of birch to correct —_ 
with. He may ſcourge him with whips or rods, Spenſer. 5: Any dung 
long and ſlender. Increaſe his tackle and his rod rety. Gay. 5 

on- Knight, or Rav-Knights [nod enihyx. Sax. ] certain tenants, 
ſervitors, who held land by ſerving their lord on horſeback. — 

Rop-Net [with fowlers] a net to catch blackbirds or woodcocks. 

Rove, pret. of Rips [node, of pidan, Sax.] See To Rik. 

RovGe, a water-fowl ſomething like a duck, but leſſer. bol. 

RopomonTA'pe, or RobpoMonNTA'po [rodomontade, Fr. from 8 brag- 
ful, boiſterous hero of Arioſto, called Rodomonte] a v e 1. 
ging or boaſting, a noiſy bluſter, a rant, Hints which may Put 
upon his redomontades. Government of the Tongue. or boak 

To RopomonTaADbe, verb neut. from the ſubſt.] to brag ar 
like Rodomonte. des) 

Rovoxne'LLus [in old 2 a roundle; an old ridin o dee. 4 

Rog na, na- deon, Sax. rþee, Du. tebe, Ger.] 1. A 3 lee 
Troglodite footman, who can catch a roe at his full ſpee Galgen 
and Poe. 2. The female of the hart. Fleeter than the 76 © 2 


. 


LOL. > Wok 


PRI + one; taun, Dan. tagen, Ger.] the eggs of fiſhes. by tying a knot. W;/eman. 2. Any thing rolling on its axis, as à hes: 
. {any — dried herring. Shakeſpeare. | vy — to level walks, or a round piece of —.— for the movi 
Without . (noah. deon, Sax. raah-buch, Dan. tabock, Su.] a kind of great ſtones, and for other uſes. ' A man tum 

ge wa - of the roe. See Roe. 3 Hammond. | "RE OE 
deer, donatives or preſents, which the Roman emperors made to A RoLtinc ſtone gathets no moſs. 

RO OA, 6, magiltrates and people; and popes and patriarchs alſo to There are a ſet of people in the world of ſo unſettled a temper; that they 
the ſenator , can never be long pleaſed with one way of living, no more than to con- 
their pn fi 4j. [rogalis, of rogus, Lat. pile] belonging to a funeral tinue long in one habitation ; but before they are well entered upon one 

er, 7 | 2 buſineſs, dip into another, and before they are well ſettled in one habi- 
pile. rrox Week, the week immediately preceding Whitſunday, thus tation, remove to another; ſo that they are always buſily beginning to 
wy m three faſts obſerved therein, vi. on the Monday, Tueſday, live, but by reaſon of fickleneſs and impatience never arrive at a way of 
calle Wedneſday, called Rogation-days, becauſe of the extraordinary living : ſuch perſons fall under the doom of this proverb, which is de- 
and and proceſſions then made for the fruits of the earth, or as a figned to fix the volatility of their tempers, by laying before them the ill 
prayers ion for the devotion of Holy Thurſday, called alſo Gang- conſequence of ſuch fickleneſs and inconſtancy. | 
N 5 ; Ro'LLING-PIN, ſubft. [of rolling and pin] a cylindrical piece of wood 
wee dur [prob of rogue, O. Fr. impudent, ſurly, A but Min- tapering at each end, for moulding paſte. 
* chuſes to derive it of noazh, Sax. to hate, &c.] 1. A vil- RorLixo Preſs, a preſs for printing pictures, Ec. on copper plates. 
ſhew \ knave, a cheat, a thief. 2. A ſturdy beggar, who wanders from. The RoLLs, the office where the records of Chancery are kept, in 
je to place without a licence; who, for the firſt offence, is called a Chancery- Lane; this houſe, or office, was antiently built by king Hen- 
ac of the firſt degree: and puniſhed by whipping and boring through ry III. for converted Jews, and called Domus Conwerſorum ; but their ir- 
2. ullle of the right ear with an hot iron, an inch in compaſs ; and * ngng; and Jewdneſs having provoked king Edward III. he expel- 
ya e ſecond offence, is called a rogue of the ſecond degree, and put to led them, and cauſed the place to be appropriated for keeping the rolls 
pate as a felon, if he be above 18 years of age. And more terrify the or records of Chancery, | | 
le rogue. Spenſer. 3. A word of flight tenderneſs and endearment. Maſter of the RoLLs, is the ſecond perſon in the court of Chan- 
— Alas, poor rogue, I think indeed ſhe loves. Shakeſpeare. 4. A Ccery; and, in the abſence of the lord Chancellor, fits as judge. 


2 | Rol Ls [of parliament} the manuſcript regiſters, or rolls of the pro- 
s 10 Roc u, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To play the vagrant, ceedings of parliament, before the invention of printing. | 


| ng of 
bles a roller down a hill. 


Taken idly rogueng.. Spenſer. 2. To play knaviſh tricks. Ro'LLY-PoOLY, ſubſe. a ſort of game. | 
RoGuerY (of rogue] 1. The life of a vagabond. To run all coun- Ro'mace, or RU'MaGE, Jubſt. ramage, Fr.] a tumult; art ative and 

tries a wild roguery. Donne. 2. Villainy, Knavery. Lewd life in thie- tumultuous ſearch for a thing. This poſt haſte and romage in the land. 

rery and roguery. Spenſer. 3. Merry drolling, raillery, waggery. Shakeſpeare. N | | 
Ro'Guesn1P [of rogue] the qualities or perſon of a rogue. Dryden. Ro'man [rotmanus, Lat.] pertaining to the Romans, Rome, or Ro- 


' Ro'GuisH, adj. [of rogue] 1. Vagrant, knaviſh, wicked, fraudu- man- catholics. = 
ak: 1 0 Roman Beam, a kind of ballance or ſtilliards, otherwiſe called a fel. 
He gets a thouſand ſtamps and kicks, leer. | 
| Yet cannot leave his reguiſh tricks. Swift, . Roman Catholics, thoſe who adhere to the doctrines and diſciplines of 
3 Drolliſh, waggiſh, ſlightly miſchievous. Wimble is as merry as any the church of Rome. See Carholic and Port, and read fare. 
| of them, and ſhews a thouſand roguiſb tricks; Addiſon. | __ Roman Empire, that extent of juriſdiction and power, which the peo». 
Ro'GuiSHLY, adv. [of rogue] 1. Like a rogue. 2. In a waggiſh, ple of Rome, by conqueſt, obtained: for, beſides the reduction of 
trolling manner. | | | Carthage, Gaul, and Spain, they ſubdued Macedon about 168 years be- 
Ro'cuisHNess [of rogui/þ] 1. Villainy, knaviſhneſs, Sc. 2. Wag- fore Chriſt; and took in all the countries, which the Grecians before 
giſhneſs. | | | them held on this fide the Euphrates ; and became, in a manner, what 
Ro'cuy, adj. [of rogue] knaviſh, wanton. A bad word. one of their own poets calls them, Romani rerum Domini, the lords of 
To Ro1sT, or To Ror'sTs R. verb neut. [moſt probably from rifter, the world. This empire continued entire till the death of Theodofius 
Iland. a violent man] to behave turbulently, to be at free quarter, to the Great, A. C. 395, and then, by the 2 of the northern nations, 
bluſter. Among a crew of r0i/t'ring fellows. Swift. See To Roas r. the weſtern part of the empire (which he had given to his fon Honorius) 
Ro!'sTER, or Ror'sTERER, Aab. [prob. of ruſtre, Fr. a clown] a was broke, and formed into many independent ſtates and kingdoms ; 
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mde boiſterous fellow. | | but the eaſtern part, which he aſſigned to his other ſon Arcadius, ſub- 
RoLL [rolle, Fr. ruolo, It. rolla, Sp. rotulus, Lat. Rouleau] 1. A bun- fiſted long after; till at length it was conquered, A. C. 1453, by the 
de of any thing rolled up, maſs made round. A circle or roll of wool Turks. All which is the more worthy of our notice, as theſe events 
newly plucked. Mortimer. 2. A liſt of names, a regiſter, a catalogue. were ſo many ages before predicted by the prophets Daniel and John. See 
Along r9/l of differently ranged alphabets. Bentley. 3. The act of rol- Gazzctan Empire, GoTas, Celicoli, DonaTisTs, PURGaTORIAL 
ling, the ſtate of being rolled. 4. The thing that rolls. A roll of pe- Fire, Orrouax, and CoxsrAxTIxo TE, compared with Daniel, c. 2, 
riods ſweeter than her ſong. Thomſon. 5. A round body rolled again. v. 40---43, and c. 7, v. 7,27, and c. 11, v. 36, to the end; and with 
Uſe aroll to break the clots. Mortimer. 6: ¶ Rotulus, Lat.] public writing. Apocalypſe, c. 8, v. 1---6 and c. 17. v. 9, 12, 17. and c. 9. v. 14, to 
Search was made in the houſe of the roll. Ezra. 7. Writing rolled the end. | | | 
apon itſelf, His chamber all was hanged about with ro//s and old re- Roman Indiction, a circle or revolution of 1 5} 
cords. Spenſer. 8. Chronacle. In all the rolls of fame. Pope. 9. the end of which the Romans exacted their ſeve 
Warrant. 10. [Rele, Fr.] office, part. Not uſed. 2. of filver, 3. of braſs and iron. 1 5 
ROLL of Parchment, the quantity of 60 ſkins. Rouax Language, a mixture of Gauliſh and Latin, the French tongue, 
Rol. [in a ſhip] a round piece of wood or iron, into which the whip- fo called by the Walloons ; for the Romans, 2 ſeveral pro- 
taff is let. 5 | vinces in Gaul, eſtabliſhed prætors or proconſuls, &c. to adminiſter juſ- 
To Roi, verb act. [of rouler, Fr. arol/ar, Sp. or rollen, Sax. Du. tice in the Latin tongue; on this occaſion, the natives were brought to 
and Teut. rotulo, of roto, Lat.] 1. To puſh or draw a round thing over, learn the language of the Romans, and fo introduced abundance of La- 
by the ſucceſſive application of the different parts of the ſurface to the tin words into their own tongue. * 5 
ground. Who ſhall ro// us away the ſtone from the door of the ſepul- Roman Letter, the character that this line is printed in. 
chre. St. Mark. 2. To move any thing round about its axis. Heav'n _ Roman Order [in architecture] the ſame as the compoſite. @ 
ſhone and roll her motions. Milton. 3. To move in a circle. And Roua luck [roman, Fr. romanxo, Lat. prob. of Roma, Rome] 1. A 
troll the tongue and roll the eye. Milton. 4. To produce a periodical meer fiction or feigned ſtory, a fabulous relation of certain wild 
revolution. 5. To wind, Sc. into a roll, to wrap round upon itſelf. intrigues and adventures of love and gallantry, invented in the middle 
6. To enwrap, to involve in a bandage. By this rolling parts are kept ages to entertain and inſtruct the readers. 2. A he, in converſation. 
from joining. Viſeman. 7. To form by rolling into round maſſes. To Romance [parler Roman, Fr.] to tell a magnificent lie, to forge, to 
Rell them up into long rolls like pencils. Peacham. 8. To pour in a bounce, crack, or vapour. CS) 
lream or in waves. A ſmall Euphrates thro? the piece is »o/ld. Pope. Roma'xncer [romantier, Fr.] a teller of lies or falfe ſtories. Vain 
To Rol L, verb neut. 1. To be moved by the ſucceſſive application of pretenders and romancers. L'Eftrange. | 
all parts of the ſurface to the ground; to tumble in the manner of a rol- Roma'nc1sT [of romance] a writer of romances 
ing ſtone. Reports, like ſnow-balls, gather fill the farther they 79//. Ro'manisr, one belonging to the church of Rome, a papiſt. 
Government of the J. ongue. 2. To run on wheels. And to the 7o/ling Romans, the polite language formerly ſpoken at the court of France, 
chair is bound. Dryden. 3. To perform a periodical revolution. Thus in contradiſtinction to the Wolloon language. The former was half La- 
the year rolls within itſelf again. Dryden. 4. To move with appear- tin, half Gauliſh. 
ance of circular direction. And his red eye-balls rol! with living fire. To Ro'manize, verb act. [of Roman] to fill with modes of the Ro- 
Dryden. 5. To float in rough water. Twice ten tempeſtuous nights I man or Latin tongue. He did too much romanige our tongue, leaving 
rel'd, Pope. 6. To move as waves or volumes of water. Wave rolling the words he tranſlated almoſt as much Latin as he found them. Dry- 
ater wave. Milton. 7. To flutuate, to move tumultuouſly. The den. | | 
thoughts which -0/{ within my breaſt. Pope. 8. To revolve on its axis. Roma'nTicC, adj. [romantique, Fr.] 1. Pertaining to or that favours of 
— be moved tumultuouſly, to tumble. Angel on archangel roll d. a romance, reſembling the tales of romances. The moſt fabulous poets 
iton. | poo or romantic writers. Keil, 2. Improbable, falſe, forged. 3. Full of 
Mufter Rol. L, a roll wherein are entered the names of the ſoldiers of wild ſcenery. 
every troop, company, regiment, &c. Roma'NTICNEss [of —_— fictitiouſneſs, egregious falſeneſs. 
«der RoLL Cin law} a ſmall piece of parchment, added to ſome part Roms [Roma, Lat. which ſome derive from gupe, Gr. 
of , Heb 
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a roll or record. wer, Sc. others of 0, Heb. he was exalted, whence 797 
. Rol i (in the cuſtoms] a liſt of the names of ſeveral perſons of the height, &c, but others of Romulus] the capital city of Italy. 
ame condition, or entered in the ſame en agement. | Rome was not built in a day. 
Court RoLL [in a manor] is a roll wherein the names, rents, ſer- The Fr. ſay; Grand bien ne vient pas en peu d heures (i. e. a great eſtate 
vices of each tenant, are copied and enrolled. | is not to be got in a few hours) we muſt allow a reafonable time, in 
Catver-head ROLL. [in the two temples} a roll wherein every bench- proportion to the nature of things, for them to take their effects. Im- 
er is taxed annually at 2s. every barriſter at 1 s. 64. every gentleman patience renders many a good project abortive. | 
er the bar at 1s. to the cook and other officers of the houſe, in con- Ro'Misn, adj. [of Rome] popth, In the Romi countries. - 
2 5 on of a dinner of calves- heads provided every Eaſter term. liffe. | | 
e e Rout [of Ragimund's roll] a legate in Scotland, who hay- Rowe, fas. 1. A rude, boifterous, awkward girl. Romps, that 
05 ** before him all the people in that kingdom who held benefices, have no regard to the common rules of civility. Arbutbnot. 2. A rough, 
rn them to give in the value of their eſtates upon oath ; according to rude play. Romp loving miſs. Thom/on. | 

= they were afterwards taxed in the court of Rome. To Rour, verb neut. to play rudely and boiſterouſly. You can 
Rer. {of roll] that is capable of being rolled. laugh, ſquall and romp. Swift. * , 
; _ LLER [of rollen, Du. #ouleau, rowuler, Fr. 1. A ſwathing-· band for Rowete” [in heraldry] ſo they call a chevron, when it is borne in 
N $ children, a fillet, a bandage in general. Faſten not your roller à particular manner. 
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Roofed with vaults or arc 
| had we now our country's honour roof d. Shakeſpeare. 


ROO 


Ro'xpeav [in muſic books] a name applied to all ſongs and tunes 
which end with the firſt part or ſtrain, whether they are gavots, 3 
minuets, ſarabands, or any other kind of ftrain; and for that reaſon 
they have the letters D. C. or DA CAPO, at the end of them; which 
fignify that the firſt part muſt be begun again. ; 

Roxpe'av, . 6 a kind of ancient poetry, commonly conſiſting of 
thirteen verſes, of which eight have one rhyme and five another: it is 
divided into three couplets, and at the end of the ſecond and third, the 
beginning of the rondeaa is repeated in an equivocal ſenſe, if poſſible. 
Treuoux. : a 

Ro'xveL [in fortification] a round tower, ſometimes erected at the 
foot of a baſtion. . 

Rox r, ab. an animal that is ſtinted in its growth, F 

Ro'nDeLs, ſubft. [of round] a round maſs. Certain rond/es given in 
arms have their names according to their ſeveral colours. Peacham. 

Rox oN, /a. [I know not the etymology, nor certainly the mean- 
ing of this word. Johnſon] a fat bulky woman, Aroint the witch! the 
rump fed romon cries. Shake ly ; N 

Roxvi'LLE, a fine pear, which comes to its full ripeneſs in January 


and February. 


Roop [rad, Brit. of radius, Lat. of ga6%-, Gr.] 1. A long meaſure of 
40 perches. 2. A pole, a meaſure of 16 feet and a half, in long mea- 


ſure. Lay floating many a rood. —— Milton. 


Rood [of land] a quantity equal to the fourth part of an acre, in 
ſquare meaſure, and containing 40 ſquare perches or poles. 

Roop {node, or hade, Sax. ] a croſs, a repreſentation or image of the 
crucifiction of Chriſt on the croſs. By the holy red. Shakeſpeare. 
RNoor [hnop, Sax.] 1. The upper part of the mouth, the palate. 
Their tongue cleaved to the roof of their mouth. Fob. 2. The cover 
of a houſe. Perching within ſquare royal roowes. Sidney. 3. The 
vault, the inſide of the arch that covers a building. Under the rogf of 
heaven. Hooker. | | | 

To Roos, verb ad. 2 the ſubſt.] 1. To cover with a roof. 

es. Addiſon. 2. To incloſe in a houſe. Here 


Roo r- TR EES, or Rovu'e-TREEs [in a ſhip] are ſmall timbers which 
bear up the gratings from the half deck to the forecaſtle. | 
Roo r v, adj. [of roof ] having roofs. Whether to roh houſes they 


repair. Dryden. See Rook v. 


Rook [hnoc, Sax. ] 1. A ſort of bird reſembling a crow ; it feeds not 
on carrion, but grain. 2. [ Rocco, It.] a mean man at cheſs, a cheat at 
gaming, a ſharper. I am like an old rook, who is ruin'd by gaming. 
Hiebe 3. One that lends money to gameſters. 

To Roox, verb neut. to cheat, to rob. 


Rook ERV ſof root] a place where rooks haunt or reſide, a nurſery 


of rooks. With a mountain and a rookery. P 


. | 
Rook r, adj. [of roek} haunted by rooks. The rooky wood. Shake- 


eare. | 

| Room num, Sax. trums, Goth. tum, Su. and Dan. rupmre, Du. 
ruum, L. Ger. raum, H. Ger. all in the laſt ſignification] 1. An apart- 
ment in an houſe, ſo much as is incloſed within partitions. 2. Large 
or ſufficient ſpace, extent of place, 3. Place unoccupied. Before they 


thall want room by encreaſing. Bentley. 4. Way unobſtructed. Make 


room. | Shakeſpeare. 5. Stead, place of another. We do God's work, 


are in his place and room. Calamy. 6, Unobſtructed opportunity. There 
was no prince in the empire who had roa for ſuch an alliance. Ad. 


. dijon. 


Roo'mact [of room} ſpace, place. There is good ſtore of raomage 
and receipt, where thoſe powers are ſtowed. Motton. | 


_  Roo'wmzr [with ſailors] a very large ſhip. 


 Roominess [of roomy] largeneſs of place. 
Roo'my, adj. [of room] large, capacious, wide. | 
To Roos, verb neut. [hnopran, Sax. roctten, Du. of the fame ety- 


mology with ] 1. To reſt or ſleep, as fowls or birds do. The cock 


rooted at night upon the boughs. L Eſirange. 2. To lodge; by way of 


durleſque. 


Roost fhnope, Sax. ] a perch or reſting place, for fowls or birds to 


fleep on. He clapt his wings upon his r. Dryden. 


Roor [radice,, It. rayz, Sp. radix, Lat. roed, Dan. rot, rooth, Su.] 
1. That part of a plant, c. that extends itſelf downwards, that im- 
bibes the juices of the earth, and tranſmits them to other parts for their 
nutrition. The layers will in a month ſtrike root. Evelyn. 2. The 
bottom, the lower part. The root, of the mountains. Burnet. 3. A 
plant, of which the root is edible. Plants whoſe root, are eaten, as car- 
rot:. Watts. 3. The firſt cauſe. The love of money is the root of 


all evil. Temple, 5. The firſt anceſtor. They were the roots out of 


which ſprang two diſtin people. Locke. 6. Fixed reſidence. That 
love took deepeſt root which firſt did grow. Dryden. 7. Impreſſion, 
durable effect. Things alſo which had taken a great deal ſtronger aud 
deeper root, Hooker. | 

Roor [in mathematics] a number or quantity which is multiplied by 
itſelf, or conſidered as the baſis or foundation of a higher power. 
Roors [with grammarians] original words. 

Square RooT [in arithmetic] a number, which, being multiplied 
by itſelf, produces a power called a ſquare, as 5 is the ſquare root 
of 25, and the apoftc/ic number 12, of 144. Rev. c. vii. v. 4. 


Cube Root, a number, which being multiplied twice by itſelf, pro- 


duces a power called a cube; ſo 5 is the cube root of 125. 
Roo of an Eguation (in algebra} is the value of an unknown quan- 
ty in an equation. 

o Roor, verb neut. [from the ſubſt] 1. To fix the root, to ſtrike far 


Into the earth. Aſter a year's rooting, then ſhaking does the tree good. 


Bacon. 2 To turn up earth. 


To Noor, verb att. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To fix deep in the earth. 


ROS 


Rope [nape, Sax. reep, Su. and L. Ger. reep, | 
&c. a firing, a halter. An anchor let down hp he 2 A cog 
row of things hanging together; as, a rope of onions, ©” y 
Belt Rope [with mariners] a rope wherein the (ai; are { 
Buoy Rox, a rope tied to the buoy at one end, and ewed, 
flook at the other. | 0 the anchor; 
Cat Ror E, a rope for haling in the cat. 
Cheft Ror x, or Gueft Rope, a rope added to the boat 
1 at the ſhip's ſtern, » keep her from ſnieering. Tope, When 
ntring Rove, a ro onging to the entring lad 
Jeer — a views of a 8 faſt to — — * ry by, 
yard, cloſe to the ties, fc. to ſuccour the ties, by W and fore 
the yards, &c. that, if the ties ſhould break, they way — hoiſe up 
Eo have, © ba hich runs be 2 
cel Rope, a hair-rope, which runs between the 
of the ſhip, to clear — hdtes, when begs and keg 
laſt, c. P With by. 
Preventer Rop k, a rope over the ram head, if one part of 
ſhould break, to prevent the other part from running thiyy the ti 
head, and endangering the yard. | the ran, 
Running Royes [in a ſhip] are thoſe which 
ſhivers. ; , n 25 ofa blocks ag 
Standing Ror xs [in a ſhip] the ſhrouds and ſtays, 
Top Ropes, thoſe wherewith they ſet or Rrike the main or fan 
maſts, 2 ore top. 
RorE Yarn, the yarn of any ele ee. 
To Rope, verb neut. to run thick and ropy, as ſome li EE 
draw out into viſcoſities. The drops will 954 around, pen do, th 
Roys Dancer (ot rope and dancer] one who dances on ; ſingle 
rope. | 
| or Ro'rtr [of rope and who 
3 or f [of rope and maker} one who makes ropes tg 
 Ro'eery [of rope} rogues tricks. See RoygTriCE, 
| Ro'yeTRICK [of rope and trick} probably, tricks that deſerve a 1 
or halter. Shakeſpeare. pe 


Ro * [of rope; napig, Sax.] clammy, ſlimy, Ropy wine. Dy. 
gen | | 


Ro'piness, or Ro'isuxEss [ſpoken of liquors] a thick clammy au- 
lity, glutinouſneſs. | 

Ro'queLaukE, or Ro'QUELO [roquelaure, Fr.] a ſort of cloak for 
men. Within the roguelaure's claſp thy hands are pent. Gay, 

Rora'Tion [from roris, of ros, Lat. dew} a falling of dew, | 

Ro R [roridus, Lat.) dewy, wettiſh, moiſt, In a rorid ſubſtance 
thro” the capillary cavities, Brown. = 

Roni'rexvs Puctus, Lat. [with anatomifts) a veſſel ariſing about 
the kidney, on the left fide, which aſcends along the cheſt, and ends at 
the ſubclavian vein, on the left fide ; the uſe of which is to convey the 
Juices called chyle and lympha, from the lower part to the heart; called 
alſo audus chyliferus. | 4 | | : 

RORITFTLVUENT or Rogt'FLUOVs [rorifluus, Lat.] flowing with dey. 

Rok1FE'Rovus, 44%. [roreferus, Lat.] producing dew. | 

 Rokr1'Gtnovs, adj. [rorigena, Lat.] produced of dew, 

Rorvu'LENT, adj. [rerulentus, Lat.] full of dew. 

Ros, Lat. 1. The dew which falls upon the ground in the night tine, 
2. [In medicine] a kind of moiſture, whereby all parts of an animal 
body are nouriſhed, | | | 

Ros [according to Galen} is a third fort of moiſture, whereby ths 
parts of animal bodies are nouriſhed, and is contained in all the parts of 
an animal, like a certain dew fprinkled upon them, See Hyro- 
THESIS. : | | 

Ros Vitrioli, Lat. ¶ in en The firſt phlegm that is diſtilled from 
vitriol in balneo mariæ. 2. | With phyſicians, &c.] the firſt moiſture 
that falls from the extremities of the veſſels, and is diſperſed upon the 
ſubſtance of the members. | | | 

Ro'sa, Lat. a roſe. | | 

Rosa'Lia [in medicine] a diſeaſe common to young children, ſome- 
thing like the mealles. 

Ro'sa Solis, or rather, Ros Solis, ſun dew, a pleaſant liquor made of 
brandy, cinnamon, ſugar, and other ingredients; very palatable. 

Ro'sary [ro/aire, Fr. reſario, It. and Sp. of ro/arium, Lat.] a partt- 
cular maſs or form of devetion addreſſed to the Virgin Mary, to whom 
the chaplet of that name is accommodated ; a ſet of beads called fifteens, 
containing fifteen ave waria's and fifteen pa/er-nofters, on which the Ro- 
maniſts number their prayers. See DemonoLaTRyY and Bas1LIC, com- 
pared. . | | 
F Rosa'ps, a liquor made of pounded almonds, milk and ſugar. 

Ro'sc, adj. [reſcidus, Lat.] dewy, abounding with dew, 
of dew. The ro/cid juice of the body. Bacon. jw 

Rose Fr. [nope, Sax. ro0s, Su. roſe, Du. and Ger. 79 , It, Sp. and 
Lat.] a flower, called the flower x Venus, conſecrated by Cupid w 
Harpocrates, the god of filence. The flower conſiſts of ſeveral leaves 
placed circularly, which expand in a beautiful order, whoſe leaf) _ 
cup becomes a roundith or oblong fruit, incloſing ſeveral angular * 
feeds : To which may be added, it is a weak pithy ſhrub, beſet i 
prickles, and hath pinnated leaves. Miller. - Ay aſe 

Ros x [in archi pas the figure of a roſe in ſculpture, chief) dale 
in frizes, corniches, vaults of churches, and particularly in lee 6 
of each face of the Corinthian abacus; and alſo in the {paces 
modillions under the plafonds of corniches. 3 

To ſprak under the Ross [ fub roſa, Lat.] a phraſe made ob vp 4.5 
note ſecreſy, By deſiring a ſecreſy to words ſpoke under t N xc 
mean in ſociety and compotation from the ancient cuſtom in yup? 
meetings to wear chaplets of roſes about their heads. . 19 

Ross [G.] a certain tumor or inflammation, called, in Latin, 


And raated foreſts fly before their rage. Dryden. 2. To impreſs /pelas Raſca, i. e. Eryfipelas Nrauo. 
deeply. Roste deeply in the heart. South. 3. To turn up out of the Ros, pret. of 16 riſe. See TO RIS. Eve rc and went ford. 


ground, to extirpate. Root up wild olives. Dryden. 4. To deſtroy, 
to baniſh. Not to deſtroy, but root them out of heaven. Milton. 
Roo r r, adj. [of root] fixed, deep, radical. Rooted and grounded 
in the love of Chriſt. Hammond. 
Roo'TgvLY, adv. [of rooted] deeply, ſtrongly. They all do hate 
him as rootedly as I. Shakeſpeare. 
Roq'TuNG, ſubſ. [of rot; in botany] the ſmall root of a plant. 
Roo r r, adj. [of root] full of roots. 


Milton, | | 6 ſhillings 
Ross Noble, an Engliſh gold coin, in value, ancient), 4% Ces 

The ſucceeding kings coined ro/e-nobles and double 2%. ale, 

* 


en. "VE 
ou Royal, an ancient gold coin, in value one pound ten ſhillngs 


ng, | | | 
Galle Ross, a roſe which the pope commonly bleſſes at mals, ufch 


a ſunday in Lent. ; 
Under the Ross, privately, ſecretly, nat to be divulged: See Fu ut 
under the Ros. | 8 Roset 


S 1 YS:v 


| ; „Fr. of roſeus, roſa, Lat.] 1. Roſy, fall of roſes. ſhake thy bones. Shakeſpeare. 3. Not ſound, not hard, The deepnefe 
. af. Ln . 2. 1 — with, or ſmelling of of the rotten way. Knolles. L 28 


Prepare your 7%, t, purple, as a roſe. |  Ro'TTEnNEss ( norneyye, of notan, Sax. rotten, Du.] putrefaction; 
les, bloomings gem 7 authed, crimſoned like a roſe. Roſed over ſtate of being rotten, A certain ſign of rottenne/i. Wiſeman. 

Ro 255 A crimſon of modeſty. Shakeſpeare.  Ro'TuLa, Lat. [i. e. a little wheel; in anatomy] the bone of the 
en blen, fubſt. a plant. yo: fm; | 


Ro'sEMARY [romarin, Fr. roſmarino, It. romtro, Sp. of roſmarinus, RoTvu'np, 72 [rotonde, Fr. rotundus, Lat.] round, ſpherical. . The 
05 g 


e fragrant plant. Roſemary is ſmall, but a very croſs figure of the chriſtian temples is more proper for ſpacious buildings, 

Lat. ® 3 - principal 8 of it 25 perfume chambers and in than the rotund of the Madden. Addiſon. FER r 5 
odoriferous e, e n RoruxpDirOoLious, adi. [rotundus, round, and folium, Lat. a leaf; in 
decoctions ſub [of roſe] a red colour for painters. A weak water of botanic writings] having round leaves. 

Ro . 5 und vermillion. Peacham. | | RoTvu'xpity [rotundire, Fr. rotunditas, Lat.] roundneſs, ſphericitv. 
zum: + 44% [of roſe and water] water diſtilled from roſes. Rotundity is an emblem of eternity, that has neither beginning nor end. 

Wiese tal certain chymiſts, or hermetical philoſophers, who Addon. | 
ie themſelves brothers of the holy croſs. See CROoIsADE. Rorv' NDO. See RoTonDo, and PanTHEON. 


1ER, ſult. Fr. a roſe-buſh. Crowned with a garland of ſweet RoTu'xpus Lat. [with anatomiſts] a name given to ſeveral muſcles, 

Rs 8 wer. 1 from the roundneſs of their form; particularly one of. the radii, which 
roſter. in! propetly Re'sin [refine, Fr. reſina, Lat.] 1. An oily juice, that ſerves to turn the palm of the hand downwards. 

2 of the pine tree, Cc. inſpiſſated turpentine. Pitch, r9/in To Rove, verb neut. [roffver, Dan. to range for plunder] to 


ed wings aſpire. Garth. 2. Any inſpiſſated matter of ramble, to range, to wander. The frequent riſe and rowing of paſſions. ' 
— le diſſolves in ſpirie Tea contains little of a volatile ſpirit z Watts. 5 2 


its reſin Or fixed oil, which is bitter and aſtringent, cannot be extracted To Rove, verb af. 1. To wander over. 
1 by rectified ſpirit. Arbuthnot. ; | 2. [ Roder, Fr.] to ramble about. 5 
To Rosin, verb af. [from the noun} to rub with roſin. ove, /ub/t. an iron pin, to which a clinch nail is faſtened, 
Ro'siny, adj. [of reſin} reſembling roſin. The example ſhould per- Rove. See To Rive. 
haps be rofſelly. See RoSSEL., A ſandy gravel or roſiny ſand. Mor- 
iner. See Rook v, Rocky, and Rinpy, Oc. 8 3 | | 
Ro'ssEL, ub. A true refſel or light land, whether white or black, is of rover, by land. Bacon. 4. At rovers; at random, without any par- 
what they are uſually planted m. Mortimer. | ticular aim. Providence never ſhoots at rowers. Soul. 
R0s0'.1s. See Ros a Solis. d | | Rovct, adj. Fr. red. | 
Ro'sLanD [of thos, Brit.] heathy land, or land full of ling; alſo a wa- Rouct, /ubf. red paint. If our modern fine 


_ Rowing the field. Milton. 


ROVER [from rowe ; rodeur, Fr.] 1. A rambler, a ranger, a wan- 


gentleman thinks fit to 

tery or moory ground. apply a rouge to his cheek. The Word. | 8 | 

Rossa'L1a [with phyſicians] red fiery ſpots which break out all over  RovGce Croſs, or Rovce Dragon [in heraldry] the n2mes of two of 
the body, and diſappeared on the 7th Or gth day A Neopolitan word. the marſhals, or purſuivants at arms. | | 


Ro'ss1LY Land, light land. The beſt foil is a ro/e/ly top and a brick Rouen [hnuh, hpuhge, Sax. rouw, 
earthy bottom. Mortimer. See RosLAN D. Ms | 
Rs TED [with the canting crew] arreſted. 


Du.] r. Uneven, rugged. More 
unequal than the rougheft ſea, Burner. 2. Severe, harſh to the mind. 
| 4 That perverſeneſs which rough and imperious uſes often produces. Locle. 
os T RATED, adj. [reftratus, Lat.] adorned with beaks of ſhips. 3. Auſtere to the taſte ; as rough wine, rough cyder. 4. Harſh to the 
An hundred and ten rated gallies. Arbuthnot. 8 car. And ſmooth or rough with them is right or wrong. Pope. 5. 
' Ro'sTrRUM, Lat. 1. A part of the Roman forwn, a ſort of ſcaffold- Rugged of temper, inelegant of manners, not ſoft, not civil, rude, With 
ing, whence orations, pleadings, and funeral harangues, Sc. were de- a band of. ſoldiers tall and rough. Cowley, 6. Not gentle, not proceed 
lirered. The prow of a ſhip, in Latin roſtrum, gave name to the ing by eaſy operation. His purgatives are generally very rough and 
common pleading place in Rome where orations were made, being ſtrong. Arbus h. 7. Hard featured, not delicate. A ropy chain of rheams, a 
built of the prows of thoſe ſhips of Antium, which the Romans over- viſage rough. Dryden, 8. Not poliſhed, not finiſhed by art; as, a rng 
threw. Peacham. 2. The beak of a bird. 3. The beak of a ſhip. diamond, g. Terrible, dreadful. On the rough edge of battle ere it 
4. [In chemiſtry] the noſe of an alembic. The pipe which conveys the join'd. Milton. 10. Rugged, diſordered in appearance, coarſe, Rough 
diſtilling liquor into its receiver in the common alembics ; alſo a from the _ ſurge Ulyſſes, moves. Pope. 11. Tempeſtuous, ſtormy, 
crooked ſciſſars, which the ſurgeons uſe in ſome caſes for the dilatation of Time and the hour run through the rougheft day. Shakeſpeare. 
wounds. Quincy. | Jo lie Roven, to lie in one's cloaths. A cant phraſe. | 
RosTRIFO'RMIs Proceſſus, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a proceſs of the To Rovucuca'sT, verb act. [of rough and caft] 1. To mould without 
ſhoulder blade, and alſo of the lower jaw-bone. niceties, to form with unequalities. 2. To form any thing particularly, 
Ro'sy, adj. [of roſe; roſeus, Lat.] full of, or like roſes in bloom, mental productions in its firſt rudiments. This roughcaſt unhewn poetry 
beauty, colour or fragrance. The roſy fingered morning. Spenſer. was inſtead of ſtage plays. Dryden. . | | 
To Ror, verb neut. [potzan, Sax. rotra, Su. raade, Dan. rotten or Ro'ucnxcasrT, /ubſt. [of rough and caf?] 1. A rude model, a form in 
verrotten, Du. and L. Ger. ROTTEN, ROTTED, par paſſ.] to putrify, its firſt rudiments. A looſe model and roughcaft of what I defign to do. 
periſh, or conſume away. 5 Digby. 2. A ſort of plaiſter mixt with pebbles, or otherwiſe uneven on 
To Ror, verb act. to make putrid, to bring to corruption. the ſurface, Let him have ſome plaiſter lome or roughcafi about him 
Ror [ nor, Sax.] 1. A diſeaſe in ſheep, in which their lungs are to ſignify wall. Shakeſpeare. 


waſted, their throats ſwoln, and their bodies full of a limpid water. 2. Ro'ucyDRAUGHT, ſubft. [of rough and draught] a draught in its firſt 
Putrefaction, ſudden decay. | rudiments. See RupELVY. 


' Ro'Ta, Lat. a wheel; alſo the name of the firſt juriſdiction of the 


To RouohpRA“Ww, verb ad. [of rough and draw] to trace coarſely. 
court of Rome. Or poliſh them ſo faſt, as he roughdrew. Dryden. 
RoTa 3 Lat. Ariſtotle's wheel, a celebrated problem in To Rov'chEN, verb act. [of rough] to Za rough. Such difference 
mechanics, founded on the motion of a wheel about its axis ; ſo called, there is in tongue 


s, that the ſame figure which reughens one, gives ma- 
becauſe firſt taken notice of by Ariſtotle. jeſty to another, Dryden. | £ ; oe | 


Rora'x x, adj. [rota, Lat. a wheel] pertaining to a wheel, whirling To Rov'onEN, verb neut. to become rough. 
as a wheel. | 5 To Roven-ut'w, verb ad. [of rough and hew] to give any thing 
Kora (with the canting crew] any carriage, but particularly a the firſt appearance of form. | 
cat 1 . RoucuH-HE N] ˖ part. adj. [from rough-bew] 1. Rugged, unpoliſh- 
RoTa'TED, adj. [rotatus, Lat.] turned round like a wheel. ed, uncivil. A rough-bewn ſeaman. Bacon. 2. Not yet nicely finiſh . 
| Rora“Tiox, Fr. [rotatic, Lat. rotazione, It.] the act of turning round ed. This rough hewn, ill-timber'd diſcourſe. Hoavel. | 
like a wheel, the ſtate of being ſo whirled round, whirl. By a Rind of Rov'GHinGs, latter paſture or graſs that comes after mowing. | 
circulation or rotation, arts have their ſucceſſive invention. Hale. Rov'GHLY, adv. [of rouge) 1. With uneven ſurface, 2. Rudely, 
RorATiox [in geometry] the circumvolution of a ſurface, round an harſhly. Rebuked and reug 
immoveable line. „ 8 tenderneſs, ſeverely. That I the tricks of youth too roughly blame. 
Rorariox [with anatomiſts] the action of the muſcles, called rota- Dryden. 4. Auſterely to the taſte; as, this cyder taſtes rovghly on the 
tores, or the motion they give to the parts to which they are affixed. palate. 5. Boiſterouſly, tempeſtuouily ; as, he rated her very roughly. 
Rora“Trok, ſubſt. Lat. that which gives a circular motion. The tri- Rov'caness [hnupnexpe, Sax.] 1. Unevenneſs, is that which by the 
ech and the four little -9tators. Wiſeman. IF inequality of its parts is diſagreeable to the touch. The little roughneſs 
oTATOR Feroris Extrorſum, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a muſcle that and inequalities of the leather. Boyle. 2. Auſtereneſs to the taſte. An 
turns the thigh outwards, | auſtere and unconcocted roughneſs as ſloes. Brown, 3. Aſtringent taſte. 
Roraror Major & Minor [with anatomiſts] two proceſſes in the A delicious roughne/s on my tongue. Spectator. 4. Harſhneſs to the ear. 
upper part of the thigh bone, in which the tendons of many muſcles are In the roughne/s of the numbers, and cadences of this play. Dryden. 
terminated, called rochanters. | Ruggedneſs of temper, coarſeneſs of manners, behaviour or addreſs. 
Rorx, ſub. [nox, Sax. merry, rote, O. F.] 1. A harp, a lyre; obſo- Roughneſs of temper. Addi/on. 6. Abſence of delicacy. Their military 
lete. Worthy of great Phoebus rote. Spenſer. 2. [ Routine, Fr. of rota, roughneſs would be quickly loſt. Aadiſon. 7. Severity, violence of diſci- 
Lat. a heel] words uttered by mere memory, without meaning; as, pline. As they could not brook the roughne/s of that maſter's correction. 
to ſay a leſſon by rote, is to ſay it readily, and from mere memory, as 8. Violence of operation in medicines ; as, the roughneſs of that purga- 
a wheel turns round, | tive. 9. Unpoliſhed or unfiniſhed ſtate ; as, the roughne/s of that ama- 
To Rorz, verb af. [from the ſub] to fix in the memory, without thyſt. 10. Inelegance of dreſs or appearance; as, behold the rough- 
nforming the underſtanding. Words voted in your tongue. Shakeſpeare, ne/; of his cloaths. 11. Stormineſs, tempeſtuouſneſs; as, the roughneſs 
Ro“rHER Nails [a corruption of rudder ; with ſhipwrights] nails with of the ſea, or the weather. 12. Coarſeneſs of features; as, the rough- 
Very full heads, uſed for faſtening the rudder irons of ſhips. ne/s of that man's face. ; | 
L * Ro'ToxDo, or Ro'TUxDo [in Rome; rotondo, It. of rotundus, Roucur, old pret. of RAC [it is commonly written raught by 
og; ound] was antiently called the Pantheon, becauſe dedicated to Spenſer] reached. 
d 4 gods. It is a great maſly vault, 140 feet high, and as many To Rov'cuwokk, verb ad. [of rough and awer] to work coarſely 
_ + having a hole open at the top of nine or ten feet diameter, which, over without nicety. Till you have roughwwrought all your work. Mexon. 
. this day, itands a bold and firm piece of architecture, although it is To Roul [military term] officers of equal quality, who mount the 
Aw at the top, and hath not had for many years pillars to bear up its ſame guard, and take their turns in relieving one another, are ſaid 70 rou/, 
* There are now lying along on the ground, but on the outſide of Rovunce, the handle of a part of a printing- preſs. | 
us ſtrudture, thirteen of its columns, of of them being all of one Rou'xNceval. Peas, [ſo called of rouncevaile, near the Pyrenean 
3 lix feet in diameter, and 53 feet in height. This fabric Pliny, mountains] a large ſort of delicious peas. See Pra, of which it is a 
is time, accounted one of the rareſt works then extant. ſpecies. And ſet as a daintie thy runcival peaſe. Tuſſer. 
verily. dn. adj. [of hoxan, Sax. to rot] See To Ror. 1. Unſound, Rovuxd, adj. [rotundus, Lat. rund, Dan. and Su. rend, Fr. rotunde, It. 
frees, B by corrupting, putrid, carious. About the roots of rotten redondo, Sp.] 1. That is in the form of a ball, orbicular. The outſide 
* Bacon, 2. Not firm; not truſty, Hence ro/ten thing, or I ſhall baſe of this round world. Milton. 2, Cylindrical, Hollow engines 


derer. 2. An unſteady fickle man. 3. A robber, a pirate. The caſe 
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R OU 
long and round, thick ram'd. Milton. z. That is in the form of x cir- 
cle. His pond'rous ſhield, Jarge and round. Milton. 4. [ Rotundo ore, 
Lat.] ſmooth, without defect in found. In his ſatyrs Horace is quick, 


round and pleaſant, Peacham. 5. Not broken. A round number near 
the truth. Arburbnot. 6. Large, not inconſiderable. They fet a round 


price upon your head. Adzi/on. 7. Plain, clear, candid. Round deal- 


Ing is the honour of man's nature. Bacon, 8. Quick, briſk. Sir Ro- 
ger heard them upon a rownd trot. Addiſon. g. Free without delicacy or 
reſerve, almoſt rough. The kings interpofed in a round and princely 
manner. Bacon. 5 

Rounp [rond, Fr 1. A ring or circle, a ſphere. It ſeems a perfect 
round. Addijon. 2. Step of a Tadder, rundle. The two or three firſt 
round of the ladder. Government of the Tongue, 3. The time in which 
any thing has paſſed through all hands, and comes back to the firſt; 
hence applied to a caronfal. To the king's pleafure went the mirthful 
round. Prior, 4. A revolution, a courſe ending at the point where it be- 
an. The 2s round of vexatious changes. L Effrange. 5. [ Ronde, 
9 a walk performed by a guard or officer to ſurvey a certain diftrict. 
 Rovny, adv. 1. Every way, on all ſides. The cities round about, 
Genefis. 2. [En rond, à la ronde, Fr.] in a revolution. Some preachers 
run the ſame round from one end of the year to another. Addiſon. 3. 
Circularly. Milton. 4. Not in a direct line. Pope. 

Rouvp, prep. 1. On every fide of. To officiate light round this opa- 
cous earth. Milton. 2. Circularly about. 

To Rovwo, verb ac. [from the ſubſt. rotunds, Lat.] 1. To ſurround, 
to encircle. The many-colour'd iris rounds thine eyes. Shakeſpeare. 2. 
To make circular or ſpherical. Worms with many feet which round 


themſelves into balls. Bacon. 3. To raiſe to a relief. The figures on 


our modern medals are raiſed and rounded. Addiſon. 4. To move about 
any thing. 5. To mould or form into ſmoothneſs. A quaint, terſe, 
forid ſtile rounded into periods. Swif?. 

To Rounp, verb neut. 1. To grow round in form. The queen your 


mother rounds apace. Shakeſpeare. 2. To go rounds. They keep watch, 


or nightly rounding walk. Milton. | 

To Round in the Ear Inunian, Sax. to mutter, rumen, Ger, whence 
Chaucer writes it better row] to whiſper. One of Kalender's ſervants 
rounded in his ear. Sidney. 6 rel 

Roux BA SOT, adj. [This word is uſed as an adjeQive, though it is 


only an adverb united to a ſubſtantive, by a colloquial licence which 
- ought not to have been admitted into books. Johnſon] 1. Ample, exten- 


five. For want of having large, ſound roundabout ſenſe. Locke, 2. In- 
direct, looſe. Paraphraſe is a roundabout way of tranſlating. Felton. 
ou'NDEL, Rou'NDELaY, or Rou'nDEavu, a. [rondtlet, Fr. re- 
dondella, Sp.] 1. A ſong beginning and ending with the ſame ſentence, 
or one that turns back again to the firſt verſe, and then goes round. 2. 
A rondeau ; fee Rondeau. Sike a rouge never heard I none. Spenſer. 
To hear thy rhimes and rounde/ays. Spenſer. 3. [ Rondelle, Fr.] a round 
form. Nymphs did dance their rounde/ays, Hoawel, | 
Rov'NDdELAY, or Rov'xdo; a ſhepherd's ſong ; or, as it were, a ſong 


ſung in a round by a company, where each takes his turn. 
Rox DER [of round] circumference, incloſure. Shakeſpeare. 
Roux - Head in the time of the civil wars in England] a name 


given to thoſe of the parliament party, or puritans, who generally had 
their hair cut ſhort, and crop'd round. And drank confuſion to the 


round. head. Spectutor. 


To RouND a Horſe in horfemanſhip] is a general expreſſion for all 
forts of manage upon rounds : ſo that to round a horſe upon a trot, 
gallop, or otherwiſe, is to make him carry his ſhoulders and his haunches 
eompactly or roundly, upon a greater or ſmaller circle, without traverſing 
or bearing to a fide. | | 

Rouxp-Honſe [of a pariſh] a priſon wherein to ſecure thoſe who are 
apprehended by the conſtable, e. for committing diſorders in the night, 
and there kept till carried before a magiſtrate in the morning. 

Rot- Honſe [in a ſhip] is the uppermoſt room or cabin in the ſtern 
of a ſhip, where the maſter lies. | | 
Roux In, or Rouxp Aft [a fea phraſe] is to let riſe the main or 


foretack, Ec. when the wind larges upon them, 'Z. e. ors fairer, 


Rov'xpiNG, part. act. [of round] encompaſſing round. Milton. 


Roux Y, adv. [of round] 1. In a round form. 2. Plainly, with- - 


out reſerve, freely. Giving them roandly to underſtand. Hooker. 
Briſkly, with ſpeed. And then it may go on roundly. Locke, 4. Com- 
pletely, to the purpoſe, vigorouſly. And 133 every way ſo 
roundly aud ſeverely, as the nobility did much diſtaſte him. Dawizs. 

Rov'xpness [of round] 1. A round form, circularity, ſphericity, cy- 
lindrical form. The roundne/s of the bubble. Bacon. 2. Smoothneſs. 
The whole period and compaſs of this ſpeech was delightſome for the 
roundn:ſ.. Spenſer. 3. Openneſs, honeſty, vigorous meaſures ; as, he 
acted in that affair with commendable rourane/s. 

RouxDs [in maſonry] are the fragments or broken pieces of ſtatues. 

Rounps [a military term] a watch commanded by an officer, who 
in the night time walks round about the ramparts of a fortified place, or 
about the ſtreets of a garriſon, to ſee that the centinels do their Jury, and 
to keep the town in good order. 


Rob xD Splice [with mariners] is when a rope's end is ſo let into ano- 


ther, that they ſhall be as firm as if they were but one rope. 

Roux D Tep [of a ſhip] is a round frame of boards, rio upon the 
crols-trees, near the head of the maſt, where men may ſtand to furl and 
looſe the top fails, Sc. 

RounT Fe horſes] a fleſh- colour. | 

To Rovsr, or To RouzzE; verb a8. [of amran, Sax. of the ſame 
claſs of words with rai/e and ri/e] 1. To raiſe, excite, or ſtir up to 
thought or action. To rouſe up a people the moſt phlegmatic. Atter- 
bury. 2. To awake from ſleep. To rouſe the watchmen of the public 
wal. Audiſon. 3. To put into action. Bluſtring winds had r0us'd the 
ſea. Milton, 4. To drive a beaſt from his laire. He couched as a lion, 
and as an old lion, who ſhall __ him up. on” 

To Rovsr, verb neut. 1. To be awaked from {lumber or fleep. Mor- 
_”_ 2 from his bed. Poe. 2. To be excited to thought or action. 

. s black agents to their prey do rouze. Shakeſpeare. | 

ousk, /ub/t. [ruſth, Ger. half drunk] a doſe of liquor rather too 

large. Shakeſpeare. | | 
| ſic sR [of rouſe] one who rouſes. | - 

Rov'ss£Ler, Fr. a ſmall pear of a delicious taſte, A 

Rour | prob. of rhawd, or rhodio, Brit. a walk, Baxter; rot, Du. 
Jobnſon] 1. A noiſy company of people, a mob, a rabble ; a combuſ- 
ion, noiſe, trouble or diſtu | Partakiog in routs and uulawful af- 


oy 


RUB 
ſemblies. Bacon. 2. [ Deroute, route, Fr.] diico 
_ defeated or diſperſed. Diſpers'd J 3 confuſion of 30 
ſenſe] an Gn or 8 of three or more perſons goi * lay 
to commit an unlawful act; although the ing forcib 
done, it is a riot. » n tform it; | vl 

Rour ſ[route, Fr.] a public road or highwa , 
my an Fs is to e , IT FIT | elpeciall the 

| ook of * a company or herd of them. | 
| o Rout, werb act. [derouter, Fr.] to put into confuſion b 
diſperſe, to diſcomfit. Totally routed and def ir 00 drfeat, w 
Claret . | eleated their whole am). 

To Rour, verb neut. 1. To aſſemble in cl | 
meaner ſort routed together. Bacon. 2. [Either e « 
to ou up 9k & wg 8 root up plants, as ſwine do. 4700 

OUTE, /ub/?. Fr. road, way. See Rovur. ide t 
field their CF hes take. Gay. * rough the fury 

Row [of pop or pap, Sax. a ſtreet, rue, Fr, repe 
a rank of dit a Lite of things ranged in q 1 Cem 
* in * Spenſer, them al 
To Row a Boat, verb act. [of nopan, Sax.] to drive it zu 
water by oars, MO 1 ary in de 

To Row, verb neut. to impel a veſſel in the water 
them toiling in rowing, St. Marl. 

Ro we L [of rouelle, Fr.] the prickles of a ſpur, that turn on 3 25. 

ROwEL [with farriers] a roll of hair, a ſkain of fill #14 | 
put into a wound or iflue to hinder it from healing, and provoke a 0 
charge. | | 1 

RoweL [in a ſhip] is a round piece of wood or iron, wherein the 
whip goes, being made to turn about, that it may carry over the wü 
the eaſier from fide to fide. | EEE 

To Ro'wtL, verb act. to pierce through the ſkin and keep the wound 
open by a rowel. 8 

Ro'wen, /ub/?. Rowen is a field kept up till after Michaelmas, thatths 
corn left on the ground may ſprout into green. Tyfer, EE 

Rowen- Hay, latter hay. 

| Ro'wer [of row] one that rows or manages an oar, 

_ Ro'wixe [of cloths] is the ſmoothing them with a rowler. 

To Row NE [punnian, Sax,] to whiſper. See To Rovuxo, 

Row ND [Camden derives it of nod, Sax. counſel, and land, 9. 7 
a counſellor to his country; but Verſtegan of row, Du. peace, and (and 
9. d. peace maker of his country] a proper name of men. 

Give him a RowLand for his liver, 

See this proverb in letter O, under Oliver Rowland, viz, Genenit 
Monk, or, as others explain it, King Charles the Second, who, fone 
ſay (tho' not very beautiful himſelf, yet got very fine children) ladicrouſly 
called Rowley, alluding to a ſtallion of that name kept in the Meuſe, 
which, tho! ill favoured himſelf, yet got very fine colts; as it is reported 
the Lord Rocheſter told his Majeſty, when he aſk'd him the reaſon of 
that nick name. The common acceptation of this proverb, is, to give 
every man his deſerts ; or, to return like for like. So the Lat. tay; 
Par peri retuli, Ter. And the Fr. A beau jour, beau retour: Or, Je li 
bien rendu ſon change. We ſay, likewiſe, to give guid pro quo. 

To Rows In fa ſea phraſe) ſignifies to, hale or pull in. 

Ro'ws1nG [with hunters] the putting up and driving of a hart from 
its reſting place, See Rouvst. 

 Rowr, a company or number of wolves. A | 
b 3 over-rank or ſtrong, ſaid of corn or graG: a provincial 
word. | | . 

Ro v AL, Fr. [reale, It. real, Sp. of regalis, Lat.] 1. Pertaining to a 
Noßz kingly, becoming a king. The roya/ ſtock of David. Milton. 2. 
> oble, illuſtrious. How doth that roya/ merchant, good Antonio? Shake- 
ſpeare. * 

Rox al Crown of England, is cloſed by ſemicircles of gold, meeting at 
the monde or globe on which the croſs ſtands, and thoſe ſemicircles 
adorned with croſſes and flower de luis; the whole embelliſh'd with pre- 
cious ſtones. 
| Royal Army, is an army marching with heavy cannon, capable of 
beſieging a ſtrong well fortified city. 

Roy aL Antler [with hunters] So third branch of the horn of a hut 
or oo. which ſhoots out from the rear, or main horn, above the be- 
zantler. 

RovAL A/ent, the aſſent of the king to an act of parliament. | 
| Royar Fi/es, whales and ſturgeons, to which ſome add porpoiſes; 
which are the king's, by his prerogative, when caſt on ſhore. 

Royal Parapet [= fortification] a breaſt- work raiſed on the edge of 
a rampart towards the countr 


by oars, He fa 


RoyaL Society, a body of perſons. of eminent learning, inſtituted by 
King Charles II. for the promoting of natural knowledge. 


Ro'YaL1sT, one who is of the king or queen's party, or mantalns 
their intereſt ; a royal perſon. 
To Ro'yYaLizE, verb ad, [of royal] to make royal. To alis I 
blood, I ſpilt mine own. Shakeſpeare. | 
Ro'YALLY, adv, [of royal] in a royal, kingly manner. His body 
ſhall be reyally interr'd. Dryden. 
| Ro'yaLT1Es, plur. of royalty ; the royal rights or prerogatives of 2 
king or queen; which the civilians 207 38 to be ſix in number; . 
the power of judicature, the power of life and death, of war aan 
of levying taxes; the goods that have no owners, as waifs, trays, Ce. 
and the coinage of money. ; Cha- 
Ro YAL TV [regalitas, Lat. roialte, royauts, Fr. realta, It.] 1. ile 
racter or office of a king. If they had held their royalties by this uüle 
Locke. 2. State of a king, royal 85 And ſigh in royalty and griens 
in ſtate. Prior, 3. Emblems of royalty. ; 
To Ro'yne, verb ad. [rogner, Fr.] to gnaw, to bite. Spenſer. The 
Ro'ynisH, adj. [rogneux, Fr. mangy, paltry ] ſorry, mean, rde. 
royniſh clown. Shakeſpeare. | 
Ro/YsTERs, rude, roaring fellows. See RoisTER. | his har- 
To Rouzs a Hart [a hunting phraſe] is to raiſe him from 
bour. See Rovse, | and 
To Rovzs [in falconry] is aid of a hawk, when he lifts up 
ſhakes himſelf, | ; or impe 
Rus, /ub/t. [from the verb] 1, Colliſion, a let, hindrance, g of ub 
diment. Without any rub or interruption, Sawift. 2. The yn? h 
bing. 3. Incquality of ground that hinders the motion of a bow" * 
Difficulty, cauſe of uneaſineſs. To ſleep, perchance to ; 
there's the rub. Shake/peart. | Ryo 
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he | [of rub and fone] a ſtone to ſcour or ſharpen. 

* 3 5 Wa 4 Btu derives it of teiben, Teut. 

yn _— wipe] 1. To clean or ſmooth any thing by paſſing ſome- 
and tb it to ſcour. 2. To touch ſo as to have ſomething of that 
ore 22 left behind. Catholics ub their beads and {mell his bones. 
which touc leo move one body upon another. 4. To obſtruct by col- 
Alion. oo poliſh, to retouch. To rub over the defaced copy of the 
on: 1 6. To remove by friction. A forcible object will rub 
Dis freſheſt colours at a ſtroke, Collier. 7. To touch hard. Now 
46h ads rub4'd upon, left both fear and ſhame. Sidney. 8. 7o rub 
* ; to clean or curry a horſe. Dryden. q. To rub up; to poliſh, to 
1 verb neut. 1. To be fretted, to make a friction. Becauſe 
ind od it rubb'd upon the fore. Dryden. 2. To get through difficulties, 
* a lawyer, when once hamper'd, rab off as well as they can. L'E- 
in [of rub] 1. One that rubs. 2. A rubbing-bruſh, or other 
zudrument with which one rubs. 3. A coarſe file. The rough or coarſe 
fe if large, is called a rubber. Mexon. 4. [With gameſters] a conteſt, 
100 games won in three. ; | 
 Ry'gBaGE, Or Ru BBISH prob. 9. d. rubbings off, or of bowog, Gr. 

lth, or of ripia, Sp. Rubbage is not uſed] 1. The refuſe of building, as 
brick bats, mortar, dirt, Sc. The leaſt commotion lays the whole in 
rubbiſh. L Eflrange. 2. Confuſed, mingled maſs. Not to lie any lon- 
ger in rubbiſh and confuſion. Arbuthnot, 3. Any thing worthleſs and 


3 ab.. Rubble ſtones owe their name to their being 


mudbed and worn by the water. Woodward, 

RUBEO LA [with phyſicians] a ſort of ſmall-pox or meaſles. TW 

Ruse'TUM, Lat. a cloſe full of ruſhes or brambles ; or a place where 
many ruſhes grow. | : ; 3 | 

Rvu's1a, Lat, [with botaniſts] goſlin-weed or clivers. 

Rusia Tinorum, Lat. [in botany] madder. 

Rus TA Sylweftris, Lat. the herb woodroof. | 

Rv's1can Colour [of a horſe] is a bay, ſorrel, or black, with a light 

ray, or white upon the flanks, but ſo that this gray or white is not 

redominant there. 55 

Ru'B1CUND, adj. [rubicond, Fr. of rubicundus, Lat,] ruddy, inclining 

redneſs. | | 
en rr rubicunditas, Lat.] diſpoſition to redneſs. 

Rv's1D, adj, [rubidus, Lat.] reddiſh, red. | | 
 Ru'nieD, adj. [of ruby] tinctured of the colour of a ruby, red as a 
ruby. Milton. | 1 

RUB l' FIc, adj. [of ruber, red, and facio, Lat. to make] making red. 
The ſeveral ſpecies of rays, as the rubific. Grew. 

To Ru' BIF v, verb act. to make red. A phænigmus or rubifjing me- 
dicine. Brown. | | | 
Ru οðse, adj. Irubigineſus, rubigo, Lat.] ruſt, ruſty, 

Rv's160, Lat. ruſt, the ruſtineſs of iron or braſs, 3 

Rusico [with botaniſts] mildew, a diſeaſe that happens to plants, 
and proceeds from a dewy moiſture, which falling upon them, and not 
being drawn up by the heat of the ſan, by its ſharpneſs, gnaws and cor- 
. Tupts the inward ſubſtance of plants. 

Rupie, Lat. a marking-ſtone, ruddle, or red oker. 
RUBRICA [with phyſicians] a kind of ring-worm, or red tetter. 


Ru'sricaTED {rabricatus, rubrica, Lat.] made of a red colour, 


ſmeared with red. . 


Ro“ sR ICE, ſubft. [rubrique, Fr. rubrica, It. Sp. and Lat.] 1. Direc- 


tions given in the liturgy, for the order and manner wherein the ſeveral 
parts of the office are to be performed; ſo called, becauſe formerly 
printed or written in red, the office itſelf being in black jetters. Their 
tables or 7abricks to inſtruct them. Stilling fleet. 2. [In the canon law] 
atitle or article in the ancient law-books, ſo called, becauſe formerly 
written as the titles of the chapters in our ancient bibles are, in red let- 
ters, See DisQu1s1TioNs, and LiTuRGY compared. 

RuBRick, ad, red. Newton. | | 

To Ru' RK, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to adorn with red. 

Rv'sriFoRM, or Ru'niFoRM [of ruber, red, or ruby, and forma, Lat. 
form] having the form of red. Of thoſe rays which paſs cloſe by the 
ſnow, the rubifbrm will be the leaſt refracted. Newton. 


Ruby [rabis, Fr. rubime, It. rubi, Sp. of ruber, Lat. red] the moſt 


raluable and hardeſt of precious ſtones, next to the diamond; and when 
perfectly beautiful, nothing inferior: It is of a red colour. Upon her 
head a dreſſing of pearl, diamonds and. rubies, Peacham. 2. Redneſs. 
And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks. Macbeth. 3. Any thing red. 
4. A blain, a carbuncle. | | 

Runy [in heraldry} being red, is uſed for gules, by thoſe who bla- 
2 of the prime nobility by precious ſtones, inſtead of metals 

urs. 


Non r, ag. [from the ſubſt.] that is of a red colour. Their ruby 
lips. Shake pearr. See AMAzZONs, and read there Thermodon. 
To Ruckrs, to make a ſort of ruffling noiſe, and wave in ſmall riſings 
Us the ſea does. : 8 | 
Ructa'rion [with phyſicians] belching, a depraved motion of the 
ch, cauſed by an efferveſcence there, whereby vapours and flatu- 
at matter are ſent out of the mouth. CLIN 
To Rod, werb a. [puvu, Sax. redneſs] to make red, Her cheeks 
like apples which the ſun had rudded. Spenſer. 
Ry DDtR [no or, Sax. roder, Su. roeder, roer, Du. ruder, H. Ger.] 
* piece of timber which is hung at the ſlern poſts of a ſhip, on hinges, 
— being turned ſometimes one ſide to the water, and ſometimes 
* L ether, terns or directs the veſſel this way or that. 2. Any thing 
guides or governs the courſe. | 


Ra pre, or Ri'vvxr, the wideſt ſort of Geves for ſeparating corn 


Wader en- Rehe. a rope let through the ſtern - poſt, and the head of the 
of * ſo that both ends may be * or faſtened together. The uſe 
a rope is to ſave the rudder, if it ſhould be torn off from the irons by 
aden. ; . 
V'DDBR-Jrons 


| ons [of a ſhip] the cheeks of that iron, whereof the pin- 
hs. part, which is faſtened and nailed down upon the rake of the rud- 


Ru'db19rss [of | 

Rock, ar en, 
AV dpoc. 1. A 5 f 
3 2 ere. 2 inging birds they have linnets and 


KR UG ; 


Rupp [of rudu, Sax. redneſs) 1. Of a pale red colour, freſh-co+ 
loured in complexion. Some rudy colour'd, ſome of lighter green. 
Dryden, 2. Yellow. Uſed, if to be uſed at all, in poetry. A crown 
of rudy gold. Dryden. . | 

Rvoe, Fr. Sou It. rudo, Sp. prob. of rudis, Lat. but Skinner 
ſays, rather of neve, Sax. fiery] 1. Rough, coarſe, uncivil, ſavage, 


brutal. 2. Violent, turbulent, boiſterous. The rue agitation breaks it 


into foam. Boyle, 3. Harſh, inclement. 4. Ignorant, unpoliſh'd, raw, 
untaught, But rade in the poſſeſſion of arms. Wotton, 5. [ Rude, Fr.} 
rugged, uneven, ſhapeleſs. Fo worſhip rude and unpoliſh'd ſtones. Stil- 
ling fleet. 6. Artleſs, inelegant. The original anblemiſh'd by my rude 
tranſlation. Dryden. 7. Such as may be done with ſtrength without art. 
Rude work well ſuited with a ruſtic mind. Dryden. | | 
Rv pELx, adv. [of rade[. 1. In a rude manner, roughly. 2. Clown- 
iſhly, coarſely, without nicety. I that am rudely ſtampt. Shakeſpeare. 
3- Unſkilfully ; or rather, where the compleat draught and portraiture is 
not given. In this ſenſe it is moſt judiciouſly applied by, 
So in the ſciences, tho” rudely taught, | 
Me may attain, c. TazkLE of Cents. 
4. Violently, boiſterouſly. _ Ph 5 
Ru pExESsS [of nedneyye, Sax. or rudefſe, Fr. of ruditas, Lat.] 1. 
Unpoliſhedneſs, coarſeneſs of manners. 2. Ignorance, unſkilfulneſs. 
3. Artleſneſs, inelegance, coarſeneſs. 4. Violence, boiſterouſneſs. The 
great ſwing and rudeneſs of his poize. Shakeſpeare. 5. Stormineſs, ri- 
gour. The rudeneſſes of the ſeaſon. Evelyn. LY: | 
UDE'NTURE in architecture] the figure of a rope or ſtaff, ſome- 


times plain, and fometimes carved, wherewith the ffutings of columns 
are frequently filled up. | | 


Ruvpe'nTURED, adj. [in architecture] ſpoken of a pillar with flutings 
like a cable rope. | K* 28 25 | 


Ru'DERARY, adj. [ruderarins, Lat.] belonging to rubbiſh. 


RupERA“TIox, Lat. [in architecture] the laying of a pavement with 


pebbles or little ſtones. 


Ru'pzsBy, Jubſt. [of rude] an uncivil turbulent fellow : A low word, 
now little uſed. A mad- brain rude/by, full of ſpleen. Shakeſpeare. 


| Rupce-Waſp'd Kerſey, kerſey- cloth made of fleece-wooll, only waſh'd 


on the back of the ſheep. 


Ru'pimenT [ruaiment, Fr. rudi mento, It. rudiménto, Sp. of rudimen- 


tum, of rudis, Lat. ignorant] 1. The firſt element, principle or ground of 


any art or ſcience, ſo called, becauſe thoſe that firſt come to be inſtructed, 
are rudes, ſuppoſed to be altogether ignorant. 2. The firſt unſhapen be- 
ginning of any thing. Moſs is but the rudiment of a plant. Bacon, 

RuDIMENTAL, adj. [of rudiment] elemental, relating to firſt princi- 
ples. See Acapemics, and read there, Aeademus. SER o 

Rue [rheyw, Brit. rue, Fr. ruda, Sp. of ruta, It. and Lat.] the herb 
called the herb of grace, becauſe holy water was ſprinkled with it. 

To Rox, verb ad. [rouwen, Du. reuen, H. Ger. hneoppian, or hny- 
pian, Sax.] To regret, to lament. Thou ſhalt rue this treaſon. Shake- 


eare. 


Rvu'tFvuL, adj. [of rue and full] mournful, ſorrowful, woeful, The 


rueful ſtream. Milton. | 
Rvu'tFULLY, adv. [of rueful] ſadly, pitifully, mournfully, ſorrow- 
fully. And very ruefully and frightfully look back. More. | 
Ru'truULNEss [of rucful] ſorrowfulneſs, mournfulneſs. 
Ru EL Bone, the whirl- bone of the knee. . 
Rueg'LLE [of rue, Fr. a ſtreet] a little ſtreet. It is of late brought into 
uſe among us, to ſignify an alcove, or other genteel apartment, where 


ladies receive viſits either in bed or ap ; à circle, an alembly at a pri- 


vate houſe. The poet who flouriſh'd in the ſcene, is condemned in the 
ruelle. Dryden. 

Rur [ſome derive it of ruyffet, Du. to wrinkle] an old-faſhioned or- 
nament worn on the neck, made of ſeveral rows of fine linen ſtiffened 


and plaited. See RurFLE. 2. [From the rough ſcales] a ſmall river 


fiſh, ſomewhat leſs than a perch. A rf or pope is much like the pearch 
for ſhape, and taken to be better, but will not grow bigger than a gud- 
geon: He is an excellent fiſh, and of a pleaſant taſte. Walton. 3. 
A ſtate of roughneſs : obſolete. 4. New ſtate. This ſeems to be the 
meaning of this cant word. Fohn/on. Princes in the ruff of all their 
glory have been taken down. L Eſtrange. 5. A bird, which in fighting 
raiſes up its feathers like a double ruff. he. | 

To Ruye [with falconers] a hawk is ſaid to ruff, when ſhe hits the 
prey, but does not truſs it. 


To Rue [at cards] is to get the better of the game; alſo to trump a 


card not a trump. _ | | 

Ru'rFIAx [rofoer, Dan. to pillage, rufien, Fr. a bawd, ruffanc, It. 
rufian, Sp.] a brutal miſchievous fellow, a cut-throat, a robber, a deſpe- 
rate villain, an aſſaſſine. | 

RuFFl1AN, adj. brutal, ay, *- boiſterous. The 2 rage. Pope. 

To Ru rfrIAN, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to play the ruffian, to raiſe 


tumults: obſolete. 


To Rv' FIE, verb act. prob. of ruyffclen, Du. to wrinkle] 1. To 
diſorder, to make leſs ſmooth. Differing colours emerge and vaniſh upon 
the rufling of the ſame piece of filk. Boyle. 2. To diſcompoſe, to put 
out of temper, to put into diſorder of mind. Our minds red by the 
diſorder of the body. Glanville. 3. To put out of order, to RE. 

ap. 


4. To throw diſorderly * rn I r«7'd up fallen leaves in 
Chapman. 5g. To lay or fo 


ruled linen. Addiſon. 
To Rurrrz, verb neut. 1. To grow rough or turbulent. A rafling 
be in 

in 


into ruffles or plaits. A ſmall ſkirt of fine 


gale, Dryden. 2. To flutter, to be in looſe motion. Raffles at 
and dances in the wind. Dryden. 3. To be rough, to jar, to 
contention : Not uſed. | | - 

RueFLEk, /ub/. [from the verb] 1. A ſort of ornaments of linen or 
lace worn on the arms of women, and of men, Sc. 2. Diſturbance, 
tumult. The conſequent ruffle or ſpecial commotion of the blood. 
Watts. 

RuyTzeR-Hood [with falconers] a hood to be worn by an hawk when 
ſhe is firſt drawn. ; 

Rvs, /ub/t. [prob. rugget, Su. rough, or of nocc, Sax. rock, Teut. 2 
coat or garment, of rugoſus, Lat.] 1. A coarſe nappy woollen. Clad in 


Iriſh rug or coarſe freeze. Peacham. 2. A coarle ſhaggy coverlet for a 


mean bed. 3. A rough baggy dog. 
| Rv'cpy, a market town of Worceſterſhire, ſituated on the Avon, 76 
miles from London. 

Rv'cELEY, a market town of Staffordſhire, near the Trent, 126 miles 
from London. | 


Ru don 
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Jo bring to poverty. She would ruin me in ſilks. Addiſon. 


Rv'octv [rugget, Su. hnuge, Sax. ageſvs, Lat.] 1. Rough, uneven. 
A tedious and rugged way. Dryden. 2. Not neat, not regular. His 


well-proportion'd beard made rough and ragged: Shakeſpeare. 3. Severe, 


rough, brutal, They neither melt nor endear him, but leave him as 
hard, as rugged, and as unconcerned as ever. South. 4. Stormy, tem- 
ſtuous, turbulent. The ragged'/? hour that time and ſpite dare bring. 
hakeſpeare. 5. Harſh to the ear. That proſe is rugged and unharmo- 
nious. Dryden. 6. Croſs-grained, ſurly, diſcompoſed. Sleek o'er your 
rugged looks. Shakeſpeare. 7. Violent, rude, boiſterous. With rugged 
truncheom charg'd the knight. Hudibras. 8. Rough, ſhaggy. To 
chaſe the lion, boar, or rugged bear. Fairfax. | 

Ru'ccEDLyY, adv. [of rugped] in a rugged manner, rudely, roughly, 
ſeverely ; as, he is ruggedly peeviſh. 

Ru oN ESS [of rugged] 1. The ſtate or quality of being rugged ; 
as, a man of great ruggedneſs of temper. 2. Roughneſs, unevenneſs. 
The rggedne/; and unevenneſs of the roads. Ray. 

Rvu'on, ſubP. a nappy cloth. Wiping the ichor from it with a ſoft 
rugin. Wiſeman. 2A, 

OY Jab. Fr. a ſurgeon's raſp. Or raſp it with the gie. 
Harp. | 

Ru! oirus, Lat. [with phyſicians] an efferveſcence of chyle and ex- 
crements in the blood, whereby wind and ſeveral other motions excited in 
the guts, roll up and down the excrements, when there is no eaſy vent 
upwards or downwards. 

Ruco'st, adj. [rugoſus, Lat.] full of wrinkles. The internal g/ 

coat of the inteſtine. Wi/eman. | 

Ruco'stxess, or Ruco's1TyY [of rugeſe] roughneſs, fulneſs of wrin- 

kles, plaits, or furrows, &c. | | 
Ru'ix [ruine, Fr. rovina, It. ruina, Lat.] 1. Fall or deſtruction of 
cities or buildings. 2. The remains of building demoliſhed. The place 
where once the very ruins lay. Addiſon. 3. L 
tune, deſtruction. overthrow. Thoſe whom God to ruin hath deſign'd. 
Dryden. 4. Miſchief, bane. Havock and ſpoil and ruin are my gain. 
Milton. | | 
To Ru'in, verb ad. [ruiner, Fr. arruynar, Sp.] 1. To ſubvert, to 
demoliſh, to ſpoil or lay waſte. Our temple ruin, and our rites deface. 
Dryden. 2. To bring to ruin, to deſtroy, to undo, to deprive of feli- 
City or fortune. Such a negligence as will certainly rain us. Watts, 3 


To Rvin, verb neut. 1. To fall in ruins. Heaven ruining from hea- 
ven. Milton. 2. To run to ruin. Yet ſhall it rain like the moths frail 
cell. Sandys. 3. To be impoveriſh'd, to be brought to miſery. If we 
are idle and diſturb the induſtrious in their buſineſs, we ſhall rain the 
faſter. Locke. | „ 

To Rv'txaTE, verb act. Fruinatum, Lat. now obſolete] 1. To demo- 
liſh, to ſubvert. I will not ruinate my father's houſe. Shakeſpeare, 2. 
To reduce to meanneſs or miſery irrecoverable, to ruin or bring to ruin. 
Philip and Nabis were already ruinated. Bacon. 1 

Rulx Hr tox, deſtruction, ruin, ſubverſion, overthrow : obſolete. In 
the ſudden ruination of towns by the Saxons. Camden. 

Ru'ixous, adj. [ruino/us, Lat. ruincux, Fr. rovinoſo, It. ruinoſ, Sp.] 
1. Fallen to ruin, demoliſhed, ready to fall, going to wrack. When 
the foundation is ruinous. Hayward. 2. Michievous, baneful, deſtruc- 
tive. That ruinous practice of gaming. Swift. _ 

_ Rv'inovsLy, adv. {of ruinous] 1. In a ruinous manner, 2. Miſ- 
chievouſly, deſtructively. | 

Ru'movsxess [of reve) a ruinous ſtate. 

To Rule, verb act. [regler, Fr. in the firſt ſenſe, regir, in the ſe- 
cond, regolare, It. likewiſe in the firſt ſenſe ; reg/ar, Sp. of regulo, Lat.] 
1. To draw lines with a ruler. 2. To govern, to manage with power 
and authority. To rule mankind, and make the world obey. Dryden. 
3. To manage in general. To take unto him the ru/;ng of the affairs. 
1 Maccabees. 4. To ſettle as with a rule. A ruled caſe with the ſchool- 
men. Atterbury. 


To Rur k, verb neut. to have power or command. The power of 


ruling over me. Locke. A 

Rur [rig, Fr. regols in ſome ſenſes, and regola in others; regla, 
Sp. of reg«/a, Lat.] 1. A certain maxim, canon, or precept, to be ob- 
| ſervedin any art or ſcience, law, or principle to go by, in order to direct 
the thoughts or actions. A religion which contains the moſt exact rules 
for the government of our lives. Tillotſon. 2. A ſtatute or decree of a 
religious order. 3. Sway or ſupreme command, government. That 
form of rule eſtabliſhed by the law. Aadiſon. 4. An inſtrument by 
which lines are drawn. A judicious artiſt will uſe his eye, but he will 
truſt only to his rule. South. 5. Regularity, propriety of behaviour. 

RuLe [in arithmetic] a method of reſolving queſtions relating to that 
are.” >: 

RuLE ef Three, or RuLE of Proportion [in arithmetic] is ſo named, 
becauſe, by means of three numbers given, a fourth, unknown, is found, 
which has the ſame proportion to one of thoſe given numbers, as they 
have to one another. Hence it is called, the rule of proportion, and allo, 
for its uſefulneſs, the golden rule. 

Ru'LER [of rule] 1. Governor, one that has the ſupreme command. 
Some rulers grow proud. Sidney. 2. An inſtrument by which lines are 
drawn. To draw a ſtraight line between two points by the fide of a ru- 
ler. Maxon. Þ 2 

Rum, ſalſt. 1. A country parſon: A cant word. A rabble of tenants 
and ruſty dull rumt. Swift. 2. A ſpirit drawn from the ſugar cane. 
Ron, or Runuus [in navigation] the courſe of a ſhip, 7. e. the an- 
gle which ſhe makes in her failing with the meridian of the place ſhe is 
In; alſo. one point of the mariner's compaſs, or 11 degrees and 1-4th, 
vi. the 32d part of the circumference of the horizon. 
 Rumsy-Lin fin 9 a line deſcribed by the ſhip's motion on 
the ſurface of the ſea, ſteered by the compaſs, ſo as to make the ſame 
or equa] angles with every meridian, 

Complement of the Runs [with navigators) is the angle made with 
any 3 parallel to the equator, by the line of the ſhip's run or 
courſe. 

To R'vmyie, verb neut, [rompcien, Ger. xomelen, Du. rombart, It. 
rimbomber, Sp.] to make a hollow, hoarſe, continued noiſe, At the 
rumbling of his wheels, Jeremiah. 

Rovu'MBLEk [of ae the perſon or thing that rumbles. 

Ru'mEex, Lat. 1. The cud of beaſts. 2. Ihe herb ſorrel. 
 Kv'mrorD, a market town of Eſſex, 12 miles from London. 


Ru'MiNAST, adj. Fr, [rumimans, Lat.) 1. Chewing the cud, Ru- 


oſs of happineſs or for- 


x F; P hilips. 


RUN 


minant creatures have a power of directing this p 
2. Sometimes ſubſtantively ufed. Very exact ! 
men. Derbam. 


eriſtaltic motion 

in ruminants, but moth 
RuminanT Animals, ſuch as chew the cud 
Se. See ReversioN, and read, © reſtimony,” 


RuminasT Signs [with aſtrologers] thoſe fi 
are repreſented by animals that chew ; cud. 88s by the 20diac, that 
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To Ru'minaTE, verb neut. [ruminar, Sp. rumine, t 3 
and Lat.] 1. To chew the wi Animals hich 3 Anlcre, I, 
cud. Arbuthnot. 2. To weigh in mind; to ſtudy or 45 N * Che the 
again, Thinking and ruminating upon the employment i ein ang 
of wit exerciſe themſelves. $Szeele. in Which men 

To RuwinaTE, verb act. [ruming, Lat.] 1. To che 
2. To muſe on, to meditate over and over. Mad with d 
ates her fin, Dryden. 

Rumina'tion [ruminatio, wage? 1. The act or prop 
the cud, Sc. a natural motion of the ſtomach, Ce. much | 
one another, by which means the food that was eaten haſtil Pr ny 
conveyed back to the mouth again, and there chewed wa rk, 0 
down a ſecond time, to the great advantage of the creature Mr 
tation, reflection. Retiring, full of rumination ſad. Thomſon Mei. 

To Ru'Mmace, verb a&. [remuer, Fr. to remove, or roume 
to empty, ranmen, Ger. to empty. Sinner] to ſearch, to Mugen 
evacuate, particularly on board of ſhips; to remove goods 1 e 
from one 5 to another; eſpecially to clear the thip's hold che, 
goods or lading, in order to their being handſomely flowed, O N any 
dy ſeamen rummage every hold. Dryden. an 
F * e e, neut. (in a figurative ſenſe} to rake into, oi to 
earch narrowly into places. I have oft rummapged 1815 
tle Britain. Swift. 4 bags : ie e in Lit 

Ru'mmrr [roomer, Du. roemer, L. Ger. a glaſs 
large drinking veſiel, Imperial Rhine beſtowed th 


W over again 
eſire, the Yum. 


erty of cheying 


] a broad. mouthed 


e generous rummy, 


Ru'vuney New, a borrough town of Kent, 73 miles from London 
It is one of the Cinque-ports, and therefore ſends two members to per. 
liament. | | 5 on! 

Ru'mouR {rumeur, Fr. rumore, Tt. rumor, Lat. 


] flying or popular re. 


port, bruit, common talk. This rumour of him went forth, 97 Luk 


To Runov, ver a. [from the ſubſt. rumorem /pargo, 
abroad, to bruit. Rumour it abroad. Shakeſpeare. 

Ru MOURED, part. paſ; [of rumour] generally talked of. 

Ru'MouRuk [of rumnur] a reporter or ſpreader of news. Go ſee thi 
rumourer Whipt. Shakefpcare. 5 

Ruur [rumpe, Dan. rumpff, Ger.] 1. The tail-piece or end of the 
back- bone. Rumps of beef. King. 2. Eſpecially of a bird, ox, ſheep 
Sc., 3. The buttocks. Aroint the witch! the ramp fed ronyon ies, 
Shakeſpeare. RECs | . 

Ru'meLe [rompel, Du. numpelle, Sax.] a creaſe or fold in a gar 
ment, made by tumbling and towzing, or by being preſſed, a pucker, 


Lat.] to tell 


a a rude plait. 


| To R"umPLE, verb act. [rompelen, Du.] to contract jato inequalities 
or wrinkles, to cruſh together out of ſhape. For fear of runpling you 
apron, Swift, | be EIT | | 
Ru'MmsEY, a market town of Hampſhire, on the river Teſe, or Teſ, 
78 miles from London. 2 | 
To Run, irr. verb ack. Ran, Run, irreg. imp. [ tand, Dan. rann, 
Ger. puman, Sax. rinnan, Goth. rinna, Su. rinne, Dan. rennen, Du, 
and Ger.] 1. To move ſwiftly, to ply the legs ſo that both are at every 


ſtep off the ground at the ſame time. Their feet run to evil and make 


haſte. Proverbs, 2. To uſe the legs in motion. Till young children 
can run about. Locke. 3. To move in a hurry. The prieſt and peo- 
ple run about. B. Jobnſon. 4. To paſs on the ſurface, not thro' the 
air. And the fire ran along upon the ground. Ezekiel. 5. Torh 
violently, To keep the unwary from running upon them. Adaiſon, b. 
To take a courſe at ſea. Running under the iſland Clauda. 48. 7. 
To contend in a race. Truſted to run races. Swift. 8. To fly, not 
to ſtand. It is often followed by away in this ſenſe. The one un 
away before they were charged. Bacon. 9g. To ſtream, to flow, 
Wainſcots will ſweat, ſo that they will almoſt un with water. Bacor, 
Seas that ran among them. Addiſon. 10. To be liquid, to be fud, 
It will fix and run no more. Bacon. 11. To be fuſibſe, to melt. Sul- 
ſex iron ores run freely in the fire, Woodward. 12. To pals, to po- 
ceed. The ſhort revolution of time we ſo ſwiftly run over here. Locke, 
13. To go away, to vaniſh, As faſt as our time runs, we ſhould be 
very glad in moſt parts of our lives that it run much faſter, Addn 
14. To have a legal courſe, to be practiſed. Cuſtoms ru» only upon 
our goods imported or exported. Child. 15. To have a courſe in ay 
direction. The generally allowed practice runs counter to It, Lacie. 
16. To paſs in thought or ſpeech. Virgil, in his firſt Georgie, has run 
into a ſet of precepts foreign to his ſubject. Addi/on. 17. 70 be men- 
tioned curſorily or in few words. The whole runs on ſhort, like article 
in an account. Arbuthnot. 18. To have a continual tenor of any kind 
19. To be buſied upon. Our minds run wholly on the Jer eyes 
ſtances. Swift, 20. To be popularly known. Names by which they 
run a great while. Temple. 21. To have reception, ſuccels, rom 
tinuance. 22. To go on by ſucceſſion of parts. She ſaw with joy f 
line immortal run. Pope. 23. To proceed in a train of conduct. 10 
ſhould run a certain courſe. Shakeſpeare. 24. To paſs into ſome Tag 
To rend my heart with grief, and run diſtracted. Addiſon. 25: 315 
in general. And much danger to run thro'. Saut. 20. 10 Pr : 
a certain order, Relicks which run up as high as Daniel. Addijen. ” 
To be in force. The proceſs that runneth againſt him. "= — 
To be generally received. What report ran of himſelf. An 0 5 
To be carried on in any manner. The power of the clergy 2 en 
Ayliffe. zo. To have a track or courſe. Mines where metal 5 = 
run. Bol. 31. To paſs progreſſively. They uſed for ever wy p 
in right lines. Cheyne. 32. To make a gradual progres, dn ©, 
murmur runs along the field. Pepe. 33. To be Predon g in gon 
run in the head of a late writer. Wrodozard, 34. To ten 5 5 enbe⸗ 
A man's nature runs to herbs or weeds, Bacon. 35. To gro Supe 
rantly. The ſoil of your family will dwindle into cite, of = po 
Tatler. 37. To diſcharge pus or matter. Whether his fle In 
* 2 = 8 hange to ſome [ 
his iſſue. Lewiticus. 37. To become irregular, to chang 38 
wild. Many have run out of their wits for women. Har fal þy ball 
et by artifice or deceit. Run in truſt. Sui. 39: wy 
Folly or paſlion into fault or misfortune. All thoſe miſta 
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RUN 


to paſs. Near the borders they run into one an- 
Locke. $2 * To have a general tendency. 'ſemperate climates 
other- moderate governments. Swift. 42. To proceed as on a 
= = principle, Upon that the apoſtle's argument runs. Atterbury, 
ground o en ch violence. Running into all the methods of tyranny. 
5 0s To run after; to ſearch for, to endeavour at, tho” out of 
ogy” Krhe mind runs after ſimilies. Locke. 45. To run away with; 
N without conſent. Thoughts will not be directed with objects to 
f 9 run away with a man in purſuit of thoſe ideas they have in 
orlue, 6. To run in with; to cloſe, to comply. Ramus run in with 
heh & reformers of learning. Baker. 47. Torun on; to be continued. 
7 our too much ſecurity, the ſame ſhould run on. Hooker, 48. 
12 „ver; to be fo full as to overflow. His mouth runs der with un. 
{ gu? morſels. Dryden. 49. To be ſo much as to overflow. Milk, 
ey ic boils, or wine while it works, run over the veſſels. Dzgby. 50. 
* „ont; to be at an end. A leaſe had run out. Swift, 51. To run 
þ 258 ſpread exuberantly. The zeal of love runs out into ſuckers. 
= 52. To run out; to expatiate. To run out into beautiful digreſ- 
3 ; Addiſon. 53. To run out: to be waſted, to be exhauſted. The 
eſtate runs out. Dryden. ; 5 | 
To Run, verb act. 1. To pierce, to ſtab. He was run thio' the body. 
Sefraror. 2. To force, to drive. This will run us into particulars: 
Locle. 3. To force into any way or form. Others, accuſtomed to re- 
tired ſpeculations, run natural philoſophy into metaphyſical notions, 
Locle. 4. To drive with violence. They ran the ſhip a ground. As. 
5. To melt. The pureſt gold muſt be run and waſhed, Felton. 6. To 
incur. He runzeth two dangers. Bacon. 7. 'To venture, to hazard. 
And 7un his fortune with them. Clarendon. 8. To import or export 
without paying duty, A ftrong temptation of ruming goods. Swift, 


Io proſecute in thought. We can ſtill ran it up to thoſe artleſs ages. 


Burnet. 10. To puſh. Some Engliſh ſpeakers un their hands into 
their pockets. Addiſon. 11. To run down ; to chaſe to wearineſs. They 
ran Avon a ſtag. L'Eftrange. 12. To run d19wn; to Cruſh, to over- 
dear. A man overborn and run down by them. South. 13. To run 
wer; to recount curſorily. I ſhall run them over ſlightly. Ray. 4. To 
run over 3 to conſider curſorily. If we run over the other nations of 
Europe. Adaifon. 15. To run ever ; to run through. Should a man 
rm over the whole circle of earthly pleaſures. South. 

Run, /ub/. [from the verb] 1. The act of running. And fetches a 
tun at them. L'Eflrange. 2. Courle, motion. The run of humours 
is ſtayed. Bacon, ES Flow, cadence. Any run of verſes to pleaſe the 
ear, Broome. 4. Courſe, proceſs. 5. Way of management, uncon- 
trolled courſe. Our family muſt have their run. Arbuthnot. 6. Long 
reception, continued ſucceſs. To have a general run or long continu- 
ance, Addiſon. 7. Modiſh clamour. What a violent run there is among 
too many weak people againſt univerſity education. Swift. 8. Un, or 


A. the long run; in fine, at the end. In the long run of the diſcaſe. 


Wiſeman. g. Run of a Ship [fea term] is that part of her hull under 
water, which comes narrower by degrees from the floor timbers to the 
lern- poſt. | 


Ru'nacaTE [of run and gate, or renegade, Sp. it is corrupted from 


the French renegat] 1. A fugitive, a rebel or apoſtate. The Jews, 
after they had crucified the ſon of God, became runagates. Raleigh. 
2, One who runs away from his maſter, &c. 

Ru'naway [of run and awvay] one that flies from danger, a fugitive. 
Thou runaway, thou coward ; art thou fled. Shateſpeare. 

Ru'nDLe, ſub/?. [corrupted from roundle, of round] 1. A round or 
ſtop of a ladder. To conſider the ſeveral ſteps and roundles we are to 
aſcend by, Duppa. 2. Something put round an axis, a peritrochium. 
An axis or cylinder having a reandle about it, wherein are faſtened di- 
8 ſpokes. Wilkins. 3. ſin heraldry] the figure of a round ball or 
ullet. | 

Ru'xpLeT [prob. g. d. of runlet, or round!e] a cloſe caſk for liquors, 
containing from three to twenty gallons. Set a ruler of verjuice over- 
againſt the ſun in ſummer. Bacon. | 

Rv'xe [pune, Sax.) a water. courſe. | 

RuxG, pret. and part. pay; of ring. See To Rixo. = 

Ruxcs [of a ſhip] are the floor timbers or ground timbers that thwart 
the keel, and are bolted to it, and conſtitute her floor. N 


Ruxc Heads [of a ſhip] the heads of the ground timbers, which are 


made a little bending, or where they begin to compaſs, and that direct 
the mould or ſ weep of the futtocks and navel timbers. 

Rv'x1c Language, that of the Goths, Danes, and other ancient nor- 
ther nations; but this is more frequently called Sciavonic. Some ima- 
gin it was called Runic, as being mytterious and ſcientific, like the 

gyptian age. 7 577 5 

UNNEL, /ub/?. of run] 1. A ſmall brook, a rivulet. 
rel near the place. Fairfax. 
ning up apace. | 

UNNER [of ran] 1. One that runs. 2. A racer. 3. A meſſen- 
ger. The runners of the poſt-office. Swift. 4. A ſhooting ſprig. In 
every root there will be one runner. Mortimer. g. The upper ſtone of 
a mill. The mill goes much heavier, by the ſtone they call the runner 

ing ſo large. Mortimer. 6. A bird. Ainſworth. 

UNNER {in a ſhip] a rope which belongs to the garnet and bolt- 


A little un- 
2. Pollard wool, ſo called from its run- 


5 having a double block or 2 at one end and a hock at 


Fr Other end, to hitch into any thiag for hoiſting of goods into the 
115 overhale the Ru Nx ER [ſea phraſe] is to pull down that end that 
the hook, that it may be hitched into the fling, | 
UNNET, or Re'NNET, fubſt. [xenunnen, Sax. coagulated] the 
nec o a calf, or an acid juice found in the ſtomachs of calves, that 
Fer. on nothing but milk; and are killed before the digeſtion be 
pe 2 ed; commonly uſed in turning milk, to be made into cheeſe 

cu 5. SeeRenner, 

i b oat of Goods, part. act. [of run, which ſee] a clandeſtine land- 
105 r bringing goods on ſhore without paying the legal cuſtom or duties 
lor the ſame. 


U"10N, fallt. [rognant, Fr. ſcrubbing] a , ſcurvy wretch. 
Aielecst. you 4 5 Shakeſpeare. 2] 7 i 
and b Lunte, in the Teutonic dialects, ſignifies a bull or cow, 


aborſe. ; in contempt by us for ſmall cattle: as 4%, the Welſh term for 
fin lf is uſed for a worthleſs horſe) 1. A Scutch or Welch neat or cowof a 
ze. 2. Any animal ſmall below the natural growth. This over- 


, 
J 


= rent has rack off his heels, Addiſon, 3. A dwarf or ſhort fel- 


together, and dipping it in oil or tallow. 


R Us 


. pros Canary birds above three years old. 2. A ſort of pi- 

ns. | 

Rur“, or Rover, an Eaſt-Indian coin, in value about two ſhil- 

lings and three-pence ſterling. | 
Rv'rriox [of . rupto, Lat. to burſt] the act of breaking or 

burſting in any part of the body, the ſtate of being broken. Extrava- 

ſation of blood by ruprion or apertion. V iſeman. 

Ru rox v, ſub. a corroſive medicine, a cauſtic. 

Rvu*eTuRE, [Fr. in the ſecond ſenſe, rotture, It. ruptura, Lat.] 1. The 
act of burſting or breaking; rent, ſtate of being broken. A luteſtring 
will bear a hundred weight without #uprure. Arbuthnor. 2. Breach of 
peace, treaty, friendſhip, falling out, open hoſtility. The parties that 
divide the common-wealth come to a rupture. Swift. 3. {In ſurgery] 
a burſtenneſs or buſt belly, a preternatural eruption of the gut, a hernia. 
The rapture of the groin or ſcrotum. Sharpe. 4. [With ſurgeons] 2 
corroſive medicine or cauſtic. | EA AY | 

To RuyTve, verb a8. [from the ſubſt.] to break, to burſt, to ſuf 
fer diſruption. The veſſels of the brain and membranes, if ruptured, 
abſorb the extravaſated blood. Sharp, $ | 

RuyTure Wort [herniaria, Lat.] an herb. 

Ru'rar, adj. Fr. [ruralis, of rura, Lat.] pertaining to the country, 
exiſting in the country, not in cities, ſuiting or reſembling the country. 
A rural fellow. Shakeſpeare. © Ts | | 
 Ru'rarx Dean, an eccleſiaſtical officer under the arch-deacon. Every 
dioceſe has in it one or more arch-deaconries, for the diſpatch of church 
affairs, and every arch-deaconry is divided into fewer or more rural dean- 
ries: the office of theſe deans; is, upon orders, to ſummon the clergy ; 
to fignify by letters the biſhop's pleaſure, &c. 

RuR1'colisr [raricola, Lat.] an huſbandman or inhabitant of the 
country. | | | | 
 RuriI'cGenovs, adj. [rurigena, of rura and gigne, Lat.] born or dwel- 
ling in the country. | 


URA'LITY, or RU RaLNEss [of rural] country-likeneſs, quality of 
being rural ; clowniſhneſs. | | | | 
Rus, /ubt. Fr. cunning, little trick, fraud. A French word, nei- 
ther elegant nor neceſſary. The wiles and ry/es which thele timid crea- 
tures uſe. Kay, 5 Bu 5 by 
To Rus n, verb neut. [hneopan, Sax.] to enter or move into forcibly, 
to iſſue forth with violence or haſte. 8 
To Rus in [of in he pan, Sax. ] to enter violently or ha lily. : 
Rusn, Jabft {from the verb] violent courſe. And with a violent 
ruſb ſevered him from the duke. Wotton, _ 3 ©: 
Rush [hiyc, Sax.] 1, A plant. 2. Any thing proverbially worth- 
leſs. John Bull's friendſhip is not worth a 22. _ Arbuthner, 
| Rvusx Candle [of ruſh and candle] a ſmall blinking taper, made by 
{tripping a ruſh, except one ſmall ſtripe of the rind which holds the pith 
Ru's4inzss [of ru/4y] ſtate of being full of ruſhes. 
Ru's HN [hnypca,Sax.] an irruption or haſty motion, 
Ru'say, adj. [from raub] 1. Abounding with ruſhes. In 2655 
grounds. Mortimer. z. Made of ruſhes. The % lance. Tickel. 
Rusx, /abſt. hard bread for ftores. Fruits, ſugar, and ruſk. Ra- 


leigh. | | 
Fs a, ſubiſt. a brown and light iron ſubſtance. With ru/ma and half 
as much quick lime ſteeped in water, the Turkiſh women make their 
pſilothron, to take off their hair. Grew, | | 
Ru'ssET, adj. {roufſet, Fr. raſſetto, It. of ruſſus, Lat.] 1. That is of a 
dark brown colour, reddiſhly brown. The morn in ret mantle clad. 
Shakeſpeare. 2. Newton ſeems to uſe it for grey ; but if the etymology 
be regarded, improperly. Encompaſſed with a dark grey or ruſſet. 
Newton. 3. Courle, ruſty, home-ipun. This ſenſe is much uſed in 
deſcriptions of the manners and dreſſes of the country, probably, be. 
cauſe it was formerly the colour of ruſtic dreſs. In ſome places the 
ruſtics ſtill dye cloaths ſpun at home with bark, which mutt make them 
ruſſet. „„ | 
Rvu'sstT, /ubf. country dreſs. See the adjective. 
RusstT, or Ru'ssETING e ate Fr.] an apple or pear of ſeveral 
ſpecies, with a rough coat and of a brown colour. | 
To Rusr, verb a& [from the ſubſt. roeten, Du. roffe, Ger.] 1. To 
contract ruſt, to have the ſurface corroded. Our armours now may r. 
Dryden. 2. To degenerate into idleneſs. | 
To RusT, verb ach. 1. To make ruſty, The dew will f them, 
Shakeſpeare. 2. To impair by time or inattivity. | 
RusT' [pape, pup, Sax. rod, Su. ruk, Dan. roeſt, Du. ruff, Ger.] 1. 
A red cruſt that grows upon old iron. 2. The tarniſhed or,corroded ſur- 
face of any metal. 3. Loſs of powers by indolence or inactivity. 4. 
Matter bred by corruption or degeneration. - 
Ru'sT1CAL, adj. Lruſtigue, Fr. ruſtico, It. and Sp, of ruſficus, Lat.] 1. 
Country-like, clowniſh, unmannerly. 2. Rough, brutal, rude. A com- 
pany of ru/ical villains full of ſweat. & duꝗ gk 
Ru'sTiCAaLLY, adv. [of riſtical] clowniſhly, in a country-like man- 
ner, rudely. He keeps me ruſtically at home. Shakeſpeare. 
Ru'sTicaLNEss [of ru/tical] the quality of being ruſtical; rudeneſs, 
ſavageneſs. 
To Ru'sricarE, verb neut. [ruſſicor, Lat.] to reſide in the country. 
Having r»/ticated in your company too long. Pope. 
To | = werb ag. to baniſh into the country. I was ſent 
away, or, in the univerſity phraſe, ruflicated for ever. Spectator. 
Ru'sTICaTED [rufticatus, Lat.] made or become clowniſh, | 
Rusrreirv, or Ru'sTicaLyEss [ruſticitas, Lat. rufticite, Fr. rufti- 
chezza, It. ruſlicidad, Sp.] 1. Clowniſhneſs. 2. A rural appearance. 
. Qualities of one that lives in the country. 4. Simplicity, rudeneſs. 
The ſweetneſs and ruſtirity of a paſtoral. Addiſon, 
Ru'sTic, adj. [of ruſlicus, Lat.] 1. Rural, country-like. The very 
_ people left their delights and profits. Sidney. 2. Rude, untaught. 
is ruſtic airs have grown up with him. Watts. 3. Brutal, ſavage. 
Some ruſtic wretch. Pope. 4. Artleſs, honeſt, ſimple ; as, an honeſt 
ruſtic man. 5. Plain, unadorned. A ruffic throne. Pope. 
RusTic, Aa. a clown, a ſwain, an inhabicant of the country. Rude 
and inſolent as a wealthy ruftic. South. | | |: 
RusTic Gods, thoſe who preſided over agriculture; country dei- 
ties. | | 
Rus rie [in architecture] a method of building, in imitation of na- 
ture, rather than according to the rules of art, the columns are ſurroun - 
ded with frequent cinQures. 25 W | 
RusTic Work [in architecture] is where the ſtones of a building, 
| DEL” Þ SD inſtead 


R UT 
_— of being ſmooth, are hatched and picked with the point of a 
ammer, 
_ Order [in architecture] an order with ruſtie coins, ruftic 
work, c. 
— [of ruſty; noyrignerye, Sax. ] the ſtate or quality of be- 
ng ruſty. ; 
To . verb neus. Ihruy vlan, Sax. ] to make a low continued 
rattle. 
Rvu'sTLinNG [of hptpalan, Sax. ] making a noiſe, as armour and new 
garments do. 
Rvu'sTY, af. jt ruſt ; nopetx, Sax. rootig, Ger.] 1. Covered with 
ruſt, 2. Impaired by inactivity. | 
NA. 2, Fr.] full of ſtratagems and devices; ſubtle, crafty. A 
rench word. | 
Ru'sTRE [in heraldry] is exactly the ſame ſquare figure as the maſcle, 
only the ruſtre is pierced round, whereas the maſcle is pierced ſquare. 
To Rur, verb neut. [ruit, Fr. Johnſon. Some derive it of rotten, Du. 
but Menagius of rugitus, Lat. roaring, or of ruenao, Lat. ruſhing, ſc. into 
venery] to cry to come together, like deer. | | 


RYT 
Rvr, . Fr. the 


Rur rasa, I rr. 
vr t. ot 7 „ AW 7 7 " Y 
a wheel in the road. I ITE mark or track of 


Ro rA, Lat. ¶ in _ rue, a plant well known, 
Rv'TyevL [nuS$pul, 25 pitiful, compaſſionate. 
Ru'THFULLY [of us pitifully, milerably, 
Rv'THFVLNEss [nuchpulnepe, Sax.] compaſſionateneſ; 

- RuTTLE'n 2 vieux routier, 0 an old beaten ſoldier. 
Ru'TTING [with hunters) ſignifies a hart or buck going to couple or 


* wy © 
Y, Brit. a ſhore, coaſt, or bank. | 
RY'AL, a Spaniſh coin, in value about ſix-pence three farthin E 
gliſh money. | | &, En- 
RyY'aL, a Piece of gold coin, which, _ time of king Henry V1 
was current for 105. under Henry VIII. for 117. 3 d. i 1 
zabeth's time for 155. wi N Wi. 
5 — Urth, Brit.] a ford. See AcneRon, and read, or rather of 


S AB 


Greek, are the eighteenth letters in order of the alphabet; D, 

che fifteenth, and U, the twenty firſt of the Hebrew. 0 
8, is loſt, and may be termed a liquid, in the words 2%, i//and, 

| viſcoumt. S ſounds like & in chaiſe, praiſe, &c. and æ like / in 
rare. A long / muſt never be placed at the end of a word, as maintain/, 
nor a ſhort / in the middle of a word, as consprres. | 

SS, in the title-pages of books, often ſtand for Socius, Lat. a com- 
panion or member, or Societatis, Lat. of the company, as R. S. S. Re- 
giæ Socretatis Socius, i. e. a member of the royal ſociety. 

8, among the ancients, was a numerical letter, and ſignified ſeven, 


>» with a daſh over it [in phyſicians bills] is ſometimes a note of 


weight and meaſure, and fignifies half a Semzs, Lat. i. e. half what went 
before; ſometimes Secundum, Lat. according to; as, S. A. Secundu 
Artem, Lat. i. e. according to the rules of art. | 

S [in muſic books} ſtands for Solo, Ital. and is uſed in pieces of mu- 
fic of ſeveral parts, to intimate, that in ſuch places the voice or inſtru- 
ment performs alone. : | | 

8 ſin books of navigation] ſtands for South. 3 

S 15 now generally uſed at the end of the 3d. perſ. ſing. of the preſ. 
tenſe of the verb, inſtead of eth; e. g. loves, inſtead of Iowetb. 

S. N. is ſometimes uſed for Salvator no/ter, Lat. i. e. our Saviour. 

8. N. ſin phyſical writings] is uſed to ſignify Secundum Naturam, 1. e. 
According to nature. 

8. S. S. is frequently put for Stratum ſuper Stratum, 1. e. layer upon 
layer, and is uſed in ſpeaking of laying or — up things. 


SaBa'oTH [IMRAY, Heb. 7. e. hoſts or armies] as, the Lord God of 


Sabaoth, the Lord God of hofts. 9 ON 


SaBa'SIA [oafaga, Gr.] nocturnal myſteries celebrated by the Greeks 
in honour of Jupiter Sabazius, into which all that were initiated had a 


golden ferpent put in at their breaſts, and taken out at the lower part of 


their garments, in commemoration of Jupiter's raviſhing Proſerpina, in 
the form of a ſerpent. | | | 
SA'BATANS, ſoldiers boots. | £4 
SABATHIANS, a fort of Chriſtian heretics, ſo named after one Saba- 
thius, a Jew, and afterwards a biſhop in the 4th century, who held he- 
terodox opinions, . 
SABBATA'RIANS, anabaptiſts, who obſerve the Saturday as a ſab- 
bath, from a perſuaſion that it was never abrogated in the new teſta- 
ment. See SABBATH, and Galat. c. 4. v. 9, 10, 11, compared. | 
SAAT H [Da, Heb. z. e. reſt] 1. The ſeventh day of the week, ob- 


ſerved by the Jews, as a feſtival and day of reſt, in commemoration of 


God's reſting the ſeventh day, after the work of the creation. As one 
main end of the Jews being formed into a community, &c. was to ſup- 
port the doctrine of the one God, creator, and preſerver of all things, no 


wonder they ſhould have one day out of ſeven appointed in commemo- - 


ration of this moſt important truth, — I mean that creation was His 
work; a truth which loft ground whereever idolatry took place: and by 
the way I do not recollect the leaſt hint in all Homer's writings, point- 
ing this way, notwithſtanding the many great and pompous appellations 
which he gives to the Supreme Being. But after all, Moſes aſſigns a ſtill 
Further end for this ſanctifying or ſetting apart days, months, and years, 
viz, to remind the Jews of their being a people ſanctiſied [or ſet = 
for God. And accordingly both Juſtin Martyr and Irenzus ſuppoſe 


no ſabbaths to have been obſerved before the Maſaic inſtitution. 2. In- 
termiſſion of pain or ſorrow, time of reſt, Or to break th' eternal /ab- 


bath of his reſt. of 2 See SABBATARIANS. | 


 SaBBATH Day's Tourney [among the Jews] a meaſure of 729 En- 
ve paces and three feet ; or of ns wt. 2 3048 teet: as thi was 


ut a hort ſtage, it explains Mat. c. 24. v. 20, 


SABBA'TICAL, or SABBA'TIC [ /abbaticus, Lat.] of, or pertaining t 
the ſabbath ; reſembling the oy icus, Lat.] of, or pertaining to 


 SABBA'TICAL Fear [with the ancient Jews] every ſeventh year, in 
which it was not lawſul to till the ground; and then bond flaves were ſet 


at liberty. See Junk. 


SABBATINE [in the colleges of Paris, in France] a theſis or diſpu- 


tation on any part of logic or moral philoſophy. 


SABBA”! ICALNESS [of /albatique, Fr. or ſabbaticus, Lat. of Naw, 


0 
1 


Heb.] the being of the nature or quality of the {a bbath, 


. 


ſs, Roman; 8/8, Italic, Sp, Sax. Sf s, Old Engliſh; 2 


SAC 
Sa'BBATISM [/abbati/mus, Lat.] a time of reſt ; a ſuperſtitiouſly ris; 
obſervance of e . Heb. c. 4. v. 9. via. Original, * 
SAaBE'LLIANS, they who hold the doctrines of Sabellius, the Lybian; 
who flouriſhed about the middle of the zd century, and maintained much 
the ſame notion in effect, with reference to the Trinity, which Noetus, 
and, after him, Praxeas had advanced, by making (as St. Athanaſius 
portrays their ſcheme) one /pirit out of three. [See Firf Cavs and Di- 
MERIT Compared] And as by ſo doing they confounded the ſecond, 
and third perſon with the FixsT-Cavst and sUrREME God of the Uni- 
verſe; hear what judgment Dionyſius, biſhop of Alexandria (and in 
him the church of Chriſt) in that century paſſed upon it. © A doctrine, 
ſays he, which contains much 1mPieETY and BLASPHEMY, with refe- 
rence to that GOD who has the command [or power] over all, even the 
FaTHER of our Lord Je/us Chriſt; and which contains alſo much unbe- 
lief with reference to his only begotten Son, and fir/i-born of every crea- 
ture, vi. that Word [or Logos] which became incarnate; and laſtly, 
avuolnoiar, Oc. i.e a downright inſenfibility [ Valeſius renders it by the 
word fupor] with reference to the Holy Spirit” Euſeb. Hiſtor. lib. 7. Ed. 
Rob. Steph. p. 72. His meaning is (if I underſtand him aright) that it 
was bad enough to put God's firſt production upon a level with him; 
but to affirm as much of another perſon, whom God produced by his Son, 
implied an ab/ence of thought, for which this writer wanted a name. But 
St. Hilary ſpeaks out, when ſaying, © that to maintain the Spirit is un- 
begotten * ſelf-exiſtent] impiiſſi mum eft, is an impiety of the ſuperlative 
degree.” It could have been wiſhed the ſchoolmen and Lateran council 
had well conſidered theſe things, when reviving the foundation-prin- 


. 


ciple of Sabellius under another name, and with that giving us a new | 


ftandard of orthodoxy, which was univerſally exp/oded in the primitive 
times. See EssEN CE, NotTians, PRAXEANSs, PaULIaNisTs, Mag- 
CELLIANS, and LATERAN Council compared. | | | 
SaB1'Na, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb ſavin. | | 
Sa"sLE [le /ebeline, Fr.] a rich fur of a colour between black and 
brown. . | 
SaBLE [in heraldry] ſignifies black. It is expreſſed in engraving by 
lines hatched a-croſs each other, as in Plate VII. Fig. 9. Of the vir- 
tues and qualities of the ſoul, it denotes ſimplicity, wiſdom, prudence, 
and 4 of the planets, Saturn; of the four elements, the earth; 
of metals, lead and iron ; of precious ſtones, the diamond; of trees, 
the olive; of birds, the crow or raven; of the ages of men, the laſt. 
SABLIE'RE, Fr. 1. A ſand or gravel-pit. 2. [In carpentry] a piece 
of timber, as long as a beam, but not ſo thick. 
Sa'srE [label, Su. /ciabala, It.] a fort of banger, or ſcymetar; 3 
broad ſword, thick at the back, and crooked, turning up towards the 
int. | 
" Ba'a Lovs | /abulrfus, Lat.] full of groſs ſand, gravelly or ſandy. 
Sa'BYULOUSNEsS, Or SABULO'SITY | ſabuloſitas, Lat.] ſandineſs, Cc. 
Sa'cea, feſtivals held by the Babylonians, Cc. in honour of their 
god Anaitides. 8 533 
Sacca'Dt [in the manage] a violent check the cavalier gives his 


horſe, by drawing both the reins very ſuddenly ; a correction uſed, 


when the horſe bears too heavy on the hand, Fob 
SA'CCHARINE Gi acc har um, Lat, ſugar] of the quality of ſugar. 
Saccnra'Rum, Lat. ſugar, the juice of Indian canes or reeds, refined 
boiling, and hardened by baking. 

Saccnakun [among the ancients] a kind of honey of a gummy 
ſubſtance, formerly found in ſome reeds. ich 
Sa'cco Beneditto, a kind of linen garment of a 2 colour, wi 
two croſſes on it, and painted over with devils and flames, worn by per- 
ſons condemned (by the Spaniſh inquiſition) to be burned, as t % 8⁰ 
to execution. See INQUI$1T1ON, CELICOLI, and PURGATORIAL ire, 
compared with SER VETIsTS, AUTO'DE FE, and John, c. hy AY 
Adipofi Sy'ccuLa [in anatomy] little cells or velicles in m 
brana adipoſa, wherein the fat of the body is contained. . 
Medicinales $a'ccuL1 [in pharmacy] bags of ingredients ung up 

liquors in making diet drinks. | 
Sa'ccuyLvs, Lat. a little bag or purſe, a ſatchel. _ 101 to 
Sa'ccuLvs Medicinalis, Lat, [in medicine] a medicine a5 2 8 
ſome pained part of the body, compoſed of herbs or drugs, incliolec © 
a linen bag. a chi 
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Chyliferny, or Rorifergs Sa"ccuLvs, Lat. [in anatomy] a paſſage which 

kes the beginning of the thoracic duct. It is ſeated under the cæliac 
pa ry and emulgent veins, between the kidneys and capſula atrabiliaris, 
— che vertebra's of the loins; it is called the common receptacle, be- 
, aſe it promiſcuoully receives the humours, called chyle and lympha. 
eig ecul vs Cordis, Lat. [in anatomy] the pericardium, the ſkin or 
bag that covers the heart. a 

eus, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the gut rectum. Hp ; 

Ignis Sa ER, Lat. [in phyſic] i. e. the holy fire: an inflammation 
called herpes exedens. : | : p 8 

Morbus SACER, Lat. in phy ſic | the holy diſeaſe, the falling ſickneſs 
or epilepſy, ſo named on an imagination that ſomething ſupernatural 1s 
concerned in its production or cure. See EpiLepsy. 

Muſe ulus SACER, Lat. * anatomy] a muſcle ariſing from the hind 

rt of the os ſacrum, and running along under the longiſſimus dorſi. It 
aſſiſts in erecting the trunk. 4 5 ; 

SACERDO'TAL [ ſacerdotalis, Lat.] prieſtly, pertaining to a prieſt, or 

| prieſthood. | 

Sa'cHEL [ ſacculus, Lat.] a ſmall ſack or bag. 

Sa'CHEM 2 the Weſt Indians] a great prince or ruler. a 

Sa A, feſtivals held by the Babylonians, Fc. in honour of their 
God Anaitides : They were in the eaſt much the ſame as the Saturnalia 
were at Rome, a feaſt for ſlaves, and one of the ceremonies of it was to 
chuſe a priſoner condemned to death, and to allow him all the pleaſures 
and gratifications he could wiſh before he was carried to execution. 

Sack [ſach, C. Brit. ac, Sax. ſack, Su.  ſeche, Dan. ſack, Du. and 
Ger. ſac, Fr. ſacco, It. ſaco, Sp. ſaccus, Lat. oaxxo;, Gr. of PW, Heb.] 
1. A bag. 2. The meaſure of four buſhels. 3. A woman's looſe robe. 
4. [From the ſecond ſenſe of the verb] taking of a town, pillage, plun- 
der, The ſack of Troy, which he by promiſe owes. Dryden. 5. [yec, 

| Sax.] a wine called Canary, brought from the Canary iſlands. 6. [Of 

cotton] a quantity, from one hundred weight and a half, to four hun- 
dred weight. 7. [Of wool] contains 26 ſtone, and each ſtone 14 
ound. os | | | 

To Sack. 1. [From the firſt ſenſe of the noun] to put into bags. 2. 


{Saccager, Fr. ſaccheggiare, It. ſaquear, Sp. oaxxiQew, Gr. f. d. to carry 


off the ſacks] to plunder or pillage, to lay waſte or deſtroy. 
Sa"cxBUT [ ſacabuche, of ſacar de bouche, Sp. to fetch the breath from 
the bottom of the belly] a muſical inſtrument of the wind kind; being a 
ſort of trumpet, the different form of the commonꝰ trumpet both in form 
and ſize. 5 * 
Sa'cxcLoTH [of ſack and cloth] cloth of which ſacks are made; 
coarſe cloth ſometimes worn by way of mortification. | | 
Sacks of Earth ſin military affairs] are for ſeveral uſes, as for ma- 
king retrenchments in haſte ; to be placed on parapets, or at the head of 
breaches, to repair them. | . 
Sa'cxeR [from /ac#] one that ſacks a town. 


Sa'CKFUL [of /ack and full] full to the top. Wood goes about with 


fackfuls of droſs. Swift. | | 
Sack-Po'ssET [of ſack and poet} a poſſet made of milk, ſack, and 
other ingredients. 
Sa'CRAFIELD Rents, certain ſmall rents paid by ſome tenants of the 
manor of Clinton, in Somerſetſhire, to the lord of the manor. 
Sa"CRAMENT | ſacramentum, Lat.] 1. A ſign of an holy thing, con- 
. taining a divine myſtery, with ſome promiſe annexed to it; or an out- 
ward and viſible ſign of an inward and ſpiritual grace. 2. An oath, any 
ceremony producing an obligation. 3. The euchariſt; or holy commu- 
nion. See RIirRE. | OSes 
SacRame'NTaL [of ſacrament} of or pertaining to the ſacrament. 
SACRAMENTA'LLY, adv. [of ſacramental] after the manner of a ſa- 
crament. | 
SACRAMENTA'RIANS, a general name given to all ſuch as have held 
erroneous doctrines concerning the Lords ſupper, and by the Roman Ca- 
tholics to the Proteſtants.” | 
SACRAMENTA'RIUM, Lat. an ancient church-book, comprehending 


all the prayers and ceremonies practiſed at the celebration of the ſacra- 
ments. 


SACRAME'NTUM, Lat. [in law] an oath, the common ferm of all in- 


quiſitions made by a legal jury. | 

SACRAMENTUM Altaris, Lat. the ſacrament of the maſs, that which 
is called by the Proteſtants the Lord's ſupper. | 
 Sa'creD [acer, Lat. ſacre, Fr. ſacre, It. and Sp.] 1. Holy, hal- 
lowed, that deſerves veneration. 2. That is not to be violated. 3. De- 
dicated, conſecrated. All his ſacred things. Milton. . 
Sacred Writ, the book of the holy ſcriptures, the Old and New 
Teſtament, | | 

SA'CREDLY, adv. [from ſacred} holily, religiouſly, inviolably. 
 Sa'ckeDness [of /acer, Lat. /aintets, Fr. ſan@itas, Lat.] holineſs. 

SACRI'FIC | ſacrifices, Lat.] employed in ſacrifice. » 

Sack1'FICABLE [from /acrificor, Lat.] capable of being offered in ſa- 
enfice. Brown, 


SACRIFICA'TOR [ ſacrificateur, Fr. of ſacrificor, Lat.] a ſacrificer, one 
that offers ſacrifice. Broaun. | 


SACRIFICA'TORY [from ſacrificor, 2 offering ſacrifice. : 
To Sa“ exiriek, verb a. | ſacrifier, Fr. ſacrificar, Sp. of ſacrifico, 
Lat.] 1. To offer up in ſacrifice. 2. To devote or give one's ſelf up to. 
da o quit or leave a thing upon ſome conſideration. 4. To deſtroy, to 


To Sackiriek, verb neut. to make offerings, to offer ſacrifice. 

Sal e RHI, Fr. { facrificio, It. and Sp. Jacrifcum, of ſacra, holy 
things, and facie, Lat. to perform] 1. An offering made to God on 
an altar by a regular miniſter. 2. The thing offered to heaven, or im- 


molated. Human ſacrifice. Milton. 3. Any thing deſtroyed or quitted 


for ſomething elſe. 


Sa'crtFiceR [of ſacrifice] one who offers ſacrifices. An old Roman 
* Addiſen. | 
ACRIFI CIAL, adj. [from /acrifice] performing facrifice, included in 
facrifice. Phoebe Ly Taylor. el 125 1 
Seals, Fr. { /acrilegium, Lat.] the crime of appropriating to 
mſelf what is devoted to religion ; the crime of violatin Rene things. 
ACRIL E'010ys [ /acrilege, Fr. facrilegio, It. and Sp. ae Lat.] 
ol, pertaining to, or guilty of ſacrilege. | 
CRILE'GLIOUSLY, in a ſacrilegious manner. 
aden part. [ This is a participle of the French verb /acer ; the 
22 uſed in Engliſh] conſecrating. The ſacring of the kings of 
rance, Temple. ox = 


SAG 


SacrILE'G10UsNEss [of ſacrilige, Fr. of facrileginm, Lat.] facrilegious 
nature or quality, or the ſtealing of ſacred things. | * 
Sa'cRIST ¶ſacriſtarius, Lat.] a veſtry-keeper or ſexton. | 
 Sa'crirEGE, Fr. [ ſacrilegio, It. and Sp. of ſacrilegium, — the 
ſtealing of ſacred things, church-robbing ; the crime of profaning facred 
things, or alienating them to laymen, or common uſes, what was given 


to pious uſes and religious perſons. 


SACRI'STAN [| ſacriſtarius, Lat. ſacriſtain, Fr. ſagreſiano, It.] a ſexton, 
a veſtrey-keeper. M1 | 

Sal Rs“ Hv, the veſtrey, the place where the veſſels and ornaments of 
the church were kept, | | 

SACROLUMBA'RIS, Or SACROLY'MBUs [in anatomy] a muſcle arifing 
from the ſuperior part of the os ſacrum, poſterior of the ilium, and tranſ- 
verſe proceſſes of the vertebræ of the loins. This, with the ſerratus 
poſticus and triangularis, help to contract the ribs in reſpiration. See 
Dors1 Longiſſi mus. | . 

Os Sackuu, Lat, [with anatomiſts] the ſacred bone, the lower ex- 
tremity of the ſpina dorſi, being that whereon we fit, It is the broadeſt 
of all the bones of the back, which bears up all the other vetebrz, ſome- 
thing reſembling a triangle in form. | 

Sap [prob. of ſar, Teut. of /atur, Lat. full, 2. e of grief] 1. Sorrow- 
ful, full of grief. Sad for their lots. Pope. 2. Gloomy, heavy, not 
chearful. See in her cell / Eloiſa ſpread. Pepe. 43. Serious, not 
light, grave. A /ad and religious woman. Bacon. 4. Afffictive, cala- 
mitous. 5. Bad, inconvenient, vexatious : A word of burleſque com- 
plaint. 6. Dark coloured. 7. Heavy, weightily ponderous : obſo- 
lete. 8. Coheſive, not light, firm, cloſe. Chalky lands are naturally 
cold and /ad. Mortimer. . 

To Sa'ppen., 1. To make ſad. 2. To make melancholy, z. To 


make of a deep colour, to make heavy. 4. To make coheſive. Marl 
is binding and /addening of land. Mortimer. | 


Sa'DbLE [label, C. Brit. padl, Sax. faal or ſavet, Su. ſadell, C. Brit. | 


(adul!, I. ſevel, Alam. ſadel, Du. and L. Ger. fattel, Ger. ſelle, Fr. 
ella, Tt. filla, Sp. fella, Lat.] a ſeat for a horſeman. | 
Set the SapDLE on the right Horſe, 
This proverb is ſometimes applied to Laying the blame on thoſe who 
deſerve it; which is its moſt general ſignification ; but it is, however, 


ſometimes underſtood to imply Laying the burden an thoſe who are beſt able 


to bear it. 
SADDLE [or Chine] of veniſon. | oy, 
To Sa DDE [of ſavel, Brit. or pabhan, Sax. ſadelen, Du. fattefn, H. 
Ger.] 1. To put on a ſaddle. 2. To embarraſs ; as, to ſaddle a cauſe. 
3. To furniſh ; as, to ſaddle a ſpit. | 5 
SA'DDLE-BACKED [of ſaddle and back] having the back bent in form 


of a ſaddle. | | | 
Sa'DLERS are a company of great antiquity ; they were incorporated 


in the reign of king Edward I. and confirmed by ſeveral ſucceeding 


kings: | 
They conſiſt of a maſter, 3 wardens, 22 aſſiſtants, 65 on the livery, 
Cc. Their livery fine is 10/. | 


Their arms are, axure, a chevron, between three ſaddles or. Their 


ſupporters two horſes argent, bridled gules, bitted of the ſecend. The 
motto, Our truſt is in Gad. Their hall is near the weſt end of Cheap- 
fide. | LES | | 
Sa'pDuceEs [ſo called, as ſome ſay, of PTY, Heb. Sadok, their firſt 
founder; or, as others, of Y, Heb. juſtice] a ſect among the Jews, 
eſteemed as deiſts or free thinkers. 9 


Sa"pDuc15M, the principles and doctrines of the Sadducees. They 


allowed no books of the ſcripture, but the five books of Mofes ; theß 


denied the being of angels and ſpirits, the immortality of the ſoul, and 
the reſurrection of the body. | 

Sa'DLY. 1. Sorrily, pitifully, ily. 2. Sorrowfully, mournfully. 

SaDNEss. 1. Grief, melancholy. 2. Melancoly look. 3. Se- 
riouſneſs, ſedate gravity. 

Sark, adj. [e. Gr. /alvus, Lat. ſanve, Fr. ſalwo, It. and Sp.] 1. 
Out of danger, ſecure. 2. Free from hurt. 3. 2 1 
follow thee, /afe guide, the path thou lead'ſt me. Milton. 4. Rendered 
incapable of doing miſchief. 5. Truſty, deſerving confidence. 

Sark, /ub/t. a veſſel, or ſort of cupboard, contrived with holes to let 
in air, to keep cold victuals in. | - 


SarE Conduct | ſauve conduit, Fr.] 1. A ſecurity or protection given 


by the king under the great ſeal, for a ſtranger's quiet coming in or go- 


ing out of the realm. 2. Convoy, guard through an enemy's country. 

SarE- Guard | ſauwe garde, Fr.] the protection which a prince, or 
other magiſtrate, gives to ſuch perſons who implore aid againſt oppreſ- 
hon or the violence of ſome perſon, for ſeeking his right by courſe of law. 
" SaFE-Gaard [in war] a protection * by che prince, or his general, 
to ſome of the enemy's country, to ſecure them from being plundered 
and pillaged by his ſoldiers, or quartering them; alſo ſoldiers placed in 
in ſuch places for that purpoſe. 


SaFE-Guard, a ſort of duſt gown, or upper riding garment, worn by 
women. 
To Sa'FEGUaRD [from the noun] to guard, to protect. Shakeſbeare. 


SarE-Pleage [in law] a ſecurity given for a perſon's appearance at the 
day appointed. 


Sa'FELY. 1. Securely, without danger. 2. Without hurt. 
Sa'rENESs [of ſauve, Fr. ſate] ſafety, ſecurity. 
Sa'reTY [from /afe] 1. Freedom from danger. 2. Exemption from 


hurt. 3. Preſervation from hurt. 4. Cuſtody, ſecurity from eſcape. 
Sa'rFLOW, baſtard ſaffron, | | 


Sa'FFETA. See So'FFETA. 

Sa'FFRGN, /ubſt. [ /afran, Fr.] part of the flower of the crocus. 

Fa rrRON of Gold [with chymiſts] a chymical preparation of gold, 
that being fired makes an exploſion like gun-powder, called alſo aurum 
fulminans. Ws 


SAFFRON of Mars [with chemiſts] ſaffron of ſteel, ſo called from its 
red colour. | 


Sa'FFRON, adj. yellow, of the colour of ſaffron. And waved her /af- 
fron ſtreamers through the ſky. Dryden, | 


* Sac, verb neut. [of pac, Sax. a bag] to hang as a bag on one 
e. | 


To Sac, werb act. to load, to burden. 


SacaTHEE', a ſlight woollen ſtuff, being a kind of ratcen or ſerge 
ſometimes mixed with a little filk. 


Saca'cious [ /agax, Sp. Jagace, It. Jagax, Lat.] 1. Quick of — 9 
| 8 is henſion, 
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8 AL. 


- 1 ſubtle, ſhrewd, 2. Quick of ſcent. The /agacions hou nds 
ryden. | 
 Saca'ctovsty [of ſagaciows] 1. With quick ſcent. 2. Subtly, 
ſhrewdly. 

Saca'crousness, or Saca'ciTY [/agacits, Fr. Jagacita, It. ſagacidad, 
Sp. Jagacitas, Lat.] 1. Sharpneſs of wit, quickneſs of apprehenſion, &c. 
2. Quickneſs of ſcent. ; 

SAGAPE'NUM r Gr.] the gum of the plant fennel- giant. 

Sa'cpa, a kind of gem, about the ſize of a bean, of a leek - green eo- 
lour, which attracts wood, as amber does ſtraws, a loadſtone iron, Qc. 
5 Sack. adj. Fr. [/agio, It. ſabio, Sp.] prudent, wiſe, diſcreet conſider- 


ng. | | 
Sax, /ubſt. Fr. 70, It.] a wiſe, prudent, diſcreet man. | 
SAGE 415 N — 1h Np a fragrant and wholeſome 
herb, a purifier of the Li, and comforter of the 25 and nerves. 
SEL x, adv. [of ſage} wiſely, prudently. 
Sa'GexEss [ Jageſſe, Fr. of faggio, It.] wiſdom, prudence, gravity, 
Sacr'TTA {in architecture] the key piece of an arch. i 
SaciTTa, Lat. [with botaniſts] the upper part of any ſmall cyon, 
graft, or twig of a tree ; alſo the herb adder's tongue. | | 
SaciTTa, Lat. [with aſtronomers] an arrow; a conſtellation in the 
heavens, conliſting of eight ſtars. 3 1 5 | 
SaciTTa [in geometry} the verſed fine of an arch; ſo called, be- 
cauſe ſtanding on the chord, it reſembles a dart. 
SaciTTA'LIs Sutura, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a ſuture or ſeam in the 
{ull ; ſo called from its reſemblance to an arrow in ſhape; it begins at 
the coronal ſuture, and ends at the lambdoidal. | 
SaciTa'R1vs, one of the ſigns of the zodiac, which the ſun enters the 
21ſt of November; its character is . 6 
SaciTTa'R1a [in botany] the herb water - archer or arrow- head. 
SAaG1TT1'FEROUS | /agittifer, of ſagitta, an arrow, and fero, Lat. to 
dear] bearing arrows, or a ſhaft of them. 
Sa'co, a certain drug, a kind of eatable grain. 
Sa'cum, a military garment, a ſort of caſſock covering the thighs, 
and ſuſtaining the ſword, worn by the Greeks, Romans and Gauls. 
1 [/aica, It.] a Turkiſh veſſel, proper for the carriage of mer- 
chandize. 


Sa1D, pret. and part paſſ. of te ſay. 1. Aforeſaid. 2. Declared, ſhewed. | 


To Sa1'GNER a Moat {in fortification] is to empty and draw out the 
water, by conveyances under ground, that it may be paſſed over the 
more eaſily, after they have laid hurdles or ruſhes on the mud that re- 
mains. 
To Sail, verb xeut. [pexlian, Sax. ſexle, Dan. ſegla. Su. 3eplen, Du. 
ſeegeln, Ger.] 1. To ſwim. 2. To paſs through the ſea in a ſhip, or 
veſſel, having ſails. 3. To ſwim. As little dolphins when they ail. 
Dryden. 4. To paſs ſmoothly along. And /azls upon the boſom of the 
air. Shakeſpeare. 1 1 | 
Io Sail, verb act. 1. To paſs by means of ſails. 2. To fly through. 
Sublime ſhe /az/s th'aerial ſpace. þ 3 EN | | 
Sail [pexl, Sax. ſeyhel, ſeyl, Du.] 1. The expanded ſheet that 
catches wind, and carries the ſhip thro* the water. 2. [In poetry] 
wings. 3. A hip, a veſlel. 4. A collective word denoting the num. 
ber of ſhips ; as, the fleet conſiſted of twenty /az/. 5. The vane of a 
windmill. ZE 5 
Main- Sa ll, that which belongs to the main- yard. | 
Fere-Top- Sail, that which belongs to the fore-top-maſt yard. 
After-$a11s, are thoſe of the main and miſſen - maſts, which ſerve to 
keep a ſhip to the wind. Fu > 
Head-Sa1Ls, are thoſe that belong to the fore-maſt and bolt-ſprit, and 
are uſed to keep a ſhip from the wind, and flat ger. | 
Sails [in falconry] the wings of a hawk. 
Sa1'Lors, ſeamen employed in navigating ſhips. 
Saim [ /aime, It.] lard. | | 
Sa1'xnFoln, Fr. holy-graſs, meddick-fodder, trefoil. 
SainT [/andlus, Lat. ſaint, Fr. ſanto, It.] a holy or godly perſon, 
one eminent for piety and virtue. SE 
To SAiNnT, verb neut. [from the noun] to act with a ſheiy of piety. 
To SaixT, verb ad. to number among the ſaints. | 
SAi'NTED, adj, [from ſaint] 1. Holy, pious, virtuous. 2. Ranked 


among the ſaints. 3. Sacred. Among th' enthroned gods on /ainted 


hills. Milton. | 

Salxr-Jobn's- Wort, the name of a plant uſed in phyſic. 

Sa1'NTLIKE [of aint and like] 1. Suiting a ſaint, becoming a faint. 
2. Reſembling a faint. 1 | 

Sar'NnTLY, adj. [from ſaint] like a ſaint, becoming a ſaint. 

Sa1i'xTSHiP | from aint] the qualities or character of a ſaint. Pope. 

Sake [raca, Sax.] 1. Cauſe, end, purpole. 2. Account, regard to 
any perſon or thing. | | | 

SA'KER facre, Sp. ſagro, It. in falconry] a ſort of hawk. 

SA*KER | ſacre, Sp. ſagro, It.] a fort of great gun, of which there are 
three lizes, 
SakER Extraordinary, one which is four inches diameter at the bore, 
and 10 foot long; its load 5 1b. its ſnot 3 inches 4 diameter, and its 
weight 7 pounds; its point blank ſhot is 363 paces. | 

SaKER Ordinary, one that is three inches in diameter at the bore, 


and 9 foot long; its load 4 Ib. its ſhot 3 inches + diameter, its point 


blank ſhot 360 paces. | 

SAKER, leaſt ſixe, is 3 inches 3 diameter at the bore, and 8 foot long: 
its load near 3 pounds 4, its ſhot 4. Ib. 3, its diameter 3 inches, its point 
blank (hot 350 paces. 

SAKERE'T (in falconry] the male of a ſaker hawk. This kind of 
hawks are eſteemed next after the falcon and gyrfalcon, but are diffe- 
rently to be managed. | | | 
Sa, Lat. ſalt. ö 

Sal Alkali [of the herb called ali by the Arabians] an ingredient 
uſed in glaſs- making. 

SaL Armoniac, or SAL Ammoniac, fo called of au, Gr. ſand, be- 
cauſe in ancient times digged up in lumps from under the ſands in Cyre- 
niaca in Africa; but that which we now have is commonly made arti- 
fcially in Egypt, Sc. 

Sal. Gemma, Lat. a ſalt digged up for the moſt part in Poland, c. 
and ſo named from its tranſparent and cryſtalline brightneſs. 

Sal Petræ, Lat. ſalt- petre. See Nix ak. 

SAL Polychreſtum, Lat. lane Touxpnr@-. Or. ſo called, as bein good 
for many Wot a preparation of 1ujt-pctre, made by burning — parts 
of that with ſulphur, which deprives it of its volatile parts. 


SAL 


841. Prunelle, Lat. is ſalt-petre, which has had ſome of 


pon ſeparated from it, by 2 zoth 2 of its weight * valatile 


rimſtone, when the ſalt-petre has been melted in a crucible. eh 


Sal Volatile Oleaſum, Lat. an aromatic volatile a 
diſtilled with ſalt of tartar, and dulcified with bi by — e 
per quantity of ſome aromatic oil or eſſence, drawn from ee a pro- 
weet-ſcented plants, being added to it. K dan 
SALA'C1OUS [ ſalux, * luſtful, lecherous, wanton. 
SANG, adv, [of ſalacicus] lecherouſly, luſtfully 
ALA'CIOUSNESS, 0 ö ee 
18 or SALA CITY [ /alacitas, Lat. ſalacity, leckery, 
SA'LAD [ /atade, Fr.] a fallet, a food of raw herbs. 
SALAD, a kind of head-piece or armour worn by light-horſe- men. 
SALAMA'NDER | ſalamandre, Fr. ſalamandra, Lat.] a ſpotted 05 
ſomething reſembling a lizard in ſhape; commonly, but erro * 
My on to breed _ ſubſiſt in the hotteſt fire, and to quench it Fer 
SALAMANDER's Hair, or SALAMANDER's v, a ki A. 
mineral flax, | 5 e er 
SALAMA“NDRINH [from ſalamander] reſembling a ſala 
SALARY [ e r. /alario, It. 2. Sp. of Ae my Wa 
pes given to ſervants. 2. An annual penſion or allowance. , rr. © 
aw ſenſe] a conſideration or recompence made to a man for his bai, 
and induſtry in the buſineſs of another man. | TO 
Sax lof pellan, Sax.] 1. The act of felling. 2. Vent, market 
State of being venal, price. 4. Spenſer uſes it to ſignify a wicker þ . 
ket, perhaps trom ſallou, in which fiſh are-caught. | ws 
SA LEABLE, that is fit to be ſold, vendible. _ 
SA'LEABLENESs, fitneſs for ſale. | 
SA'LBABLY, adv. [from /aleable] in a ſaleable manner. 
SALE 'BROUS | ſalebrefus, Lat.] rough, uneven, craggy. 
SALE BRITY, or SALE'BROUSNESS [of ſalcbroſus, at.] unevenneſs 
roughneſs, craggineſs. | 75 8 
SA LESWOP.K [of ale and work] work done for the ſaleſmen; work 
careleſly done. | 5 
SA LESMAM [of Tale, Sax.] one who ſells clothes or any commodit 
SA'LIANT Angle [in fortification] an angle which carries its point 4 
wards from the body of the work. : 
SALIANT [in heraldry] is when the right foot anſwers to the dexter 
corner of the eſcutcheon, and the hindermoſt foot to the {inifter baſe 
point of it, being, as it were, in a readineſs to ſpring forward. 


SALIA'R1A [among the Romans] a ſolemnity held in March, in ho. : 


2 of Mars, whoſe prieſts, at the fealt, danced with targets in their 
ands. Cs | 
SALICA'STRUM, Lat. a wild vine, running on willow. trees. | 
SA'LIENT | /aliens, Lat.] 1. Leaping, bounding, moving by leaps, 
2. Beating, panting. A /alient point, ſo firſt is call'd the heart. Black. 
more. 3. Springing or ſhooting with a quick motion. The {ſalient ſpoat, 

far ſtreaming to the ſkies. Pope. | 

SA'L1GOT, a plant, the water-caltrop, or water nut. | 

_ SALNI'I (among the Romans] prieſts of Mars, fo called of ſaliench, 
dancing, whereof there were 12 inſtituted by Numa, who upon a great 
plague in Rome, having implored the divine aſſiſtance, had a ſmall bra{s 
buckler, called ancile, ſent him from heaven; he was adviſed by the 
nymph Egeria and the muſes, to keep it carefully, the fate of the empire 
depending upon it: he therefore made eleven more ſo very like, that 


they could not be diſtinguiſhed, which were delivered to the keeping of 


the 12 /a/ii, prieſts choſen out of the nobleſt families, to be laid up in the 
temple of Mars ; upon whoſe yearly feſtival, the firſt of March, they 
were carried about the city with much ſolemity, dancing, claſhing the 
bucklers, and ſinging hymns to the gods; they were anſwered by a cho- 
rus of virgins dreſt like themſelves, who were choſen to aſſiſt them upon 
that occaſion; the feſtival was ended with a ſumptuous feaſt, 


SALI'NE, or SaL1'xoOus | /alin, Fr. ſalo, It. of ſalinus, Lat.] falt, bri- 


niſh. 


SALI'NENESS, or SALI'NOUSNEsS [of ſalingſus, Lat.] ſaltneſs, or ſalt 


quality. | | | 
SaLl1i'xITROUs [of ſal and nitron] compounded with falt or falt- 
perry. - | - | 
Sar I xo Sulphureous, of a ſaline and ſulphureous quality. 
SaL1NO-SAPONA'CEOUS, of a compoſition of ſalt and ſoap, or ſome- 
thing of a ſopy quality. : | 


Sa'LiQue Law [ſocalled of the words / alique often mentioned in it, 


or of the river Sala, near which the Franks antiently inhabited] an an- 
tient and fundamental law of the kingdom of France; as to the author 
of which it is diſputed ; by virtue of which the crown of France cannot 
fall from the lance to the diſtaff, 7, e. be inherited by a woman. 

SA'LISBURY, the capital of Wiltſhire, ſuuated at the cooflux of the 
Bourne, Nadder, Willy and Avon, 83 miles from London. It is the ſee 
of a biſhop. (ſee the arms on Plate ix.) and ſends. two members to 
parliament, 1 5 | 

Sativa Spittle, Lat. a thin pellucid humour, ſeparated by the glands, 
about the mouth and fauces, and conveyed by proper falival ducts into 
the mouth, for ſeveral uſes, ; 

Saliva'LEs Dudus, Lat. [in anatomy} the paſſages af the faliva. 

SaLLIVA'RIQUS | /al/iverius, Lat.] like ſpittle. 

To Sa'LivaTe H ſalivare, Lat.] to gather or make ſpittle, to cauſe 
rheum to flow out of the mouth, | 7 6 

SaLiva'T10N, Fr. [ /alivazione, It of ſalivatio, Lat, with ſurgeons, 
Sc.] a ſluxing or drawing humours out of the mouth by ſalivating medi- 
cines, eſpecially ſuch as are preparations of mercury. ; 

7 Saiiva'riON [with phyſicians] a preternatural inereaſe of ſpittle. des 

TYELISM. | 
ö ren [from ſaliva] conſiſting of ſpittle, having the nature of 

ittle. 
F S Lix, Lat. the ſallow or willow-tree. . 

Sa"LLET | /allade, Fr.] a diſh of raw herbs, with vinegar, ſalt, Ce. 

Su [from /a/ly} the act of iſſuing forth: A word not in 
uſe. 
45 Low [ /aule, Fr. ſaliæ, Lat.] a kind of willow tree, or che goats 
Willow. ; 

SaiLow [of ſaule, Fr. foul, ſalo, Ger. black] ſickly, yellow. 

Sa'LLOWNESS 2 fallow] yellowneſs, ſickly paleneſs. 

Sa'LLY. 1. An iſſuing out of the beſieged from their fort _ 
and falling upon the beſiegers to cut them off, nail their cannon, in 
the progrels of their approaches, deſtroy their works, Wc. 2. f Wir 
excurſion, 3. Flight, volatile or ſprightly exertion. Sallggs © 94 
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SAL 


Stilling feet. 4. Levity, extravagant flight, frolic, wild gaiety. A 


th. Denham. 
= ww _ [ /alire, Lat. to leap, Ic. forth, /ailltr, Fr. ſalir, Sp.] to 
iſſue forth, to make an eruption. 1915 
To cut off @ SALLY {in war] is to get between thoſe that made it and 


ur. e, a door in the body of a fortified place, through which 


the ſally is made. 


$ALMAGU NDI, or SALMINGU'NDIN, a diſh made of cold turkey, an- 


es. lemons, oil, and other ingredients. 
. Sp N ¶Jaumon, Fr. ſermone, It. of ſalmo, Lat.] a large fine 


SaLuox- Peel, a fiſh much like to ſalmon, fo plentiful in ſome rivers 
in Wales, that they are not much valued, : ; 

SaLmon- Pipe, an engine or device for catching ſalmon and other-like 
ek the young fry of ſalmons. 

$aLMon-Trout, a young ſalmon. | 5 

Salo c [ ſalſus and acidus, Lat.] having a taſte compounded of 
ſaltneſs and ſourneſs. . 

SAL oO [ ſalon, Fr. in architecture] a ſtate room for the reception of 
ambaſſadors, and other great vifitors. A very lofty ſpacious hall, vault- 
ed at top, and ſometimes having two ſtories or ranges of windows; a 

rand room in the middle of a building, or head of a gallery, &-. 
All the modern northern people name, what we call aL (in every fig. 
nification) ſael, ſale, or ſabl, in different dialects. 

Sa'LPICON [in cookery] a kind of ragoo or farce made of gammon, 
capon's livers, fat pullets, muſhrooms, and truffles, to put into holes 
cut in legs of beef, veal, mutton, Qc. | | | 

SALSAMENTA'RIOUS | /al/amentarius, Lat.] of, or pertaining to ſalt 

ngs. | 
_— of or pertaining to, or of the quality of ſalt-petre, 

Sar,ePRO'TIC. See PULvis FULMINANS. 4 | | 

S,'LSIFIE, the plant called goat's beard. * | 

Saisu'G1nous [of /al/ugo, Lat.] faltiſh, ſomewhat ſalt. 

SaiT, ſalſt. [re alv, Sax. (alt, Su. and Dan. ſout, Du. ſolt, O. and 
L. Ger. ſaltz, H. Ger. /e/, Fr. ſale, It. ſal, Lat.] 1. The third of the five 
chemical principles, the firſt of thoſe that chemiſts call hy poſtatical; it 
being an active ſubſtance, and ſaid to give conſiſtence to all bodies, and 
to preſerve them from corruption; and alſo to occaſion all the variety of 
taſtes, and is of three kinds. 2. Taſte, ſmack. We have ſome /a/t 
of our youth in us. Shakeſpeare. 1 Wit, merriment. | 

Eſential SALT, is a ſalt drawn from the juice of plants by cryſtal- 
lization. | | 

Fixed SALT [in chemiſtry] is made by calcining or reducing the mat- 
ter to aſhes, and then boiling it in a good quantity of water, and after- 
wards ſtraining the liquor, and evaporating all the moiſture ; which being 
done, the ſalt will remain in a dry form at the bottom of the veſſel. 

SALT of Glaſs, is the ſcum which is ſeparated from the matter, before 
it is vitrified or turned into glaſs. | 
 SaLT of Tartar [in chemiſtry] is made either by pulverizing that 
which remains of it in the retort, after the diſtillation of it, or elſe by 
calcining bruiſed tartar, wrapped up in a paper, till it turns white. 
| Palatite Sal r [with chemiſts] is that which is principally drawn from 
the bodies or parts of living creatures, and from ſome fermented and 
putriſied parts of um | | | 

Sar, adj. 1. Having the taſte of ſalt; as, /alt-f/. 2. Impregnated 
with falt. A leap into the /a/t waters very often gives a new motion to 
de ſpirits. Ad4i/en. 3. Abounding with ſalt. 4. [Salaæ, Lat.] leche- 
vous, ſalacious. | . 
Io Sar [ſeuten, Du. ſoſten, O. and L. Ger. altzen, H. Ger. //- 
kr, Fr. ſalar, Sp. ſulire, Lat.] to ſeaſon or pickle with ſalt. 

Sal T-PAx, or SALT-P1T [of /all and pan, or pit] a pit, or place 
where ſalt is got. x | 

SALT-PETRE, See NITRE. PL 

SALTA'T10N | ſaltatio, Lat.] 1. A dancing or leaping. 2. Beat, pal- 
pitation. Wiſeman. _ | 
, a large lump of ſalt, made in a particular manner at the 

terns. . 

WATERS A [of /alt and cellar} a ſmall veſſel for holding ſalt on 

e table. 

* ER. 1. One who ſells or trades in ſalt or ſalt-fiſh. 2. One who 

ts. Bet et, | 
_ Sa'LFERN, a falt-work, a place where ſalt is made. | 

SA'LTERS, Were incorporated by king Henry VIII. They conſiſt of 
4 maſter, 3 wardens, 28 aſſiſtants, 140 on the livery, beſides yeomanry, 
The armorial enfigns are; per chevron azure and gules, three covered 
falts or, ſprinkling ſalt proper. On a helmet and torſe, iſſuing out of a 
cloud argent, a ſiniſter arm proper, holding a ſalt as the former. Sup- 
porters two otters argent, plattee gorg'd with ducal coronets, thereto a 
chain affix d and reflected over their loins or. The motto, Sa/ ſapit om- 
wa, Their hall is in Swithin's Lane. | 

SA'LTFLEET,, a market-town of Lincolnſhire, 138 miles from 
London. K. e 

SALTINBA'NC0, It. a mountebank. | 

SalFiRs [in heraldry] is an ordinary that conſiſts of a four-fold line, 
two of which are drawn from the dexter-chief towards the ſiniſter-baſe 
comers, and the other from the ſiniſter-chief towards the dexter-baſe 
points, meeting about the middle by couples in acute angles. 

Sa'Lrisn [from alt] ſomething ſalt. 

Sarrisunzss, having a ſaltiſh reliſh. 

Sa'LTNvEss [from /alt} taſte of ſalt. 

SaLTs [ ſaltus, Lat.] the leaping or prancing of a horſe. 

S$A'LT-SILVER, an antient cuſtomary payment of one penny at the 
feſtival of St. Martin, made by ſeveral tenants to their lord, to be ex- 
Nov from the ſervice of carrying their lord's ſalt from market to his 

rder, | 

S4'LPUanY [ /altmarizs, Lat.] a foreſter. 8 18 

SaLTUo'3s [ ſaltuoſus, Lat.] full of foreſts or woods. 

Sa'LTus [in law] high or tall wood, in diſtinction from coppice or 


Sa'LTz, or SuLTz [with chemiſts] a pickle made of ſalt, diſſolved 
the coldnefs or moiſture of a cellar. 
SA'LVABLE [from /a/vo, Lat.] poſlible to be ſaved. 
os = (of ja/vas, Lat. ſafe} capableneſs of being ſaved. 
Ne 77. 
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 SaLvanrLiTyY [of ſalvus, Lat.] in a condition to be faved ; à poffibi- 
lity of being Fd n T 
Sa'Lva Gardia [in law] a ſecurity given by the king to a firanger, 


who is afraid of being uſed in a violent manner by ſome of his ſabjeQs, 


for ſecking his right by a courſe of law. 

SALVAGE | ſauvage, Fr.] a recompence allowed to ſuch perſons as 
have aſſiſted in ſaving merchandizes, ſhips, &c. from periſhing by 
wrecks, or by pyrates, or enemies. 

| SALVATI'LLA [of ſalus, Lat. health] a famous branch of the cepha- 
lic vein, paſſing over the meracar pus, between the ring-finger and the ht- 
tle finger: ſo called, becauſe it has been a received opinion, that the 
opening that vein was a cure for melancholy. 

SALVA'TION | ſalvazione, It. ſalvaciòn, Sp. of ſalvatio, Lat.] a being 
ſaved and admitted to a ſtate of everlaſting happineſs. | 

SA'LVATORY | ſalvatorium, Lat.] 1. A place where any thing is pre- 
ſerved. 2. A ſurgeon's box, with partitions for holding ſeveral ſort of 
ſalves, ointments, balſams, e. 


SALU'BRIOUS - | ſalubre, Fr. and It. of ſaluler, Lat.] wholeſome, 
healthful. | 


SaLu'BRITY [ ſalubritas, Lat. ſalubrits, Fr. ſalubrits, It.] whole- 
ſomeneſs, healthtulneſs. . 


To Sauve (aner, Fr. of ſalware, It. and Lat.] 1. To cure with 


medicines, to ſave or preſerve. 2. To make up a buſineſs, ſo as to 


come off well, to accommodate a difference. 3. { From ſalve, Lat.] to 
ſalute ; obſolete. 

SaLve [pealp, Sax, (flfwa, Su. ſalve, Du. falbe, Ger.] 1. An ungu- 
ent or medecinal compoſition for plaiſters, &c. 2. Help, remedy, Hath 
the doctrine of meekneſs any ſalve for me? Hammond. 

SALVE, Lat. God fave you, I wiſh you health. | 

SaLvei'cTiOn, Lat. a wiſhing health to others. 

Sa'LvER [of /auver, Fr. to ſave] 1. One who has ſaved a ſhip or 


its merchandizes. 2. A piece of wrought plate to ſet glaſſes of wine, 
cups of liquor, &c. on. 


= [in botany} the herb ſage, ſo called from its falutiferogs 
quality. | 
Sa'Lvo [from /alvo jure, Lat. a form uſed in granting any thing] an 
exception, a come off. 5 | 
SA'LUTARINESS, Wholeſomeneſs, healthfulneſs. 
SA'LUTARY | /alutaire, Fr. of jalutarius, Lat.] healthful, wholeſome, 
ſafe, advantageous to health. | | 
SALUTARY Diſeaſes [with phyficians] ſuch as are not only curable, 
but leave the conſtitution in better ſtate than before. | | 
SALUTA'T10N, Fr. [ ſalutazione, It. ſalutacion, Sp. of ſalutatio, Lat.] 
a ſaluting, a greeting; the formal act of ſhewing reſpect or civility, ei- 
ther in words, or geſture of the _ | | 
SALUTATO'RES, i. e. /aluters, a ſect of enthuſiaſts or of impoſters in 
Spain, of the order of St. Catharine, who pretended to the care of 
many diſtempers. by touching or only breathing upon the patient. See 
BRANDEUM and Eunomians, compared. | 
To SaLv'TE [ ſalutr, Fr. ſaludar, Sp. of ſaluto, Lat.] 1. To greet, to 
hail. 2. To kiſs. 3. To pleaſe, to qualify. | | 
Saru'Te [ /alut, Fr. ſaluto, It.] 1. An outward mark of civility, as 
a bow, a greeting. 2. A kiſs. 3. [In military affairs] a diſcharge of 
— or ſmall arms, in reſpect and honour to ſome perſon of 
quality. Ra | 


A SALUTE to Princes, Generals, &C. 1s performed by bowing the co- 


lours down to the ground at their feet. | 
SALUT1I'FERous [of ſalutifer, Lat.] bringing health, healthy. 
SA'MBUCUS, Lat. ſin botany] the elder tree. 


SAMBUCUS, an antient muſical inſtrument of the wind kind, and re. 


ſembling a flute. | 
Sauk [perhaps of pame, Sax. together, ſamme, Dan. ſamma, Goth. 


ſam, Celt.] 1. Identical, not another. 2. That which was mentioned 


before. 
 Sa'MENEss [of rame and nefe, Sax.] indenty, not different. 
SA"MIAN Earth, a medicinal earth, brought from Samos in Aſia, 
Sa"MLET, a young ſalmon, | | 
SAMOSETE'NIAns | ſo called of Samojetenus, biſhop of Antioch] an 
antient ſe& of anti-trinitarians. 
Sa'MPHIRE, or Sa'MeiRe [Minſhew ſuppoſes it to be derived of Sr. 
Pierre, Fr. g. d. St. Peter's herb] a plant which generally grows upon 


rocky cliffs in the ſea. 


Sa"MPLAR, or Sa'MPLER [exemflare, Lat.] a pattern or model; alſo 
a piece of canvas, on which girls learn to mark, or work letters and fi- 
gures, with a needle. 3 5 
Sau [exemplare, or exemplum, Lat.] ſome part of a commodity, 
given as a pattern, to ſhew the quality or condition of it. 55 A 
To Sa'MPLE, to ſhow ſomething fimilar. Air/worth, ; 
SAMPSAE IANS, a ſect, neither properly Jews, Chriſtians, nor Gen- 
tiles: they allow of one God, and are ſtaunch unitarians. 
SAMPSU'CHINON [oapavxiror, Gr.] an vintment wherein marjoram 
is the chief ingredient. 3 
Sa MPSUCHUM [oapauxe, of aue xm, Gr. healing the mind] ſweet 
marjoram. 
 Sa'naBLE [ /anabile, It. of ſanalilis, Lat.] curable, that may be heal - 
ed or cured. ; 
Sa'NaBLENESS [of ſanabilis, Lat.] capableneſs of being healed. 
Sana'Ti0Nn [ ſanatio, Lat.] the act of curing. 
SA'NATIVE 1 It. of /anare, 15 * of a healing quality. 
Sa NATIVENESS [of /anare, Lat.] an hea ing oe, | 
Sa'nce- Bell Iq. d. /aint's-be/l, or the ſanctus- bell, formerly rung, when 


the prieſt ſaid, /an&us, ſanQus, dominus, deus ſabaoth] a little bell in 


church-ſteeples. bn 

SaxcT1F1Ca'T10N [ ſantificazione, It. ſanctiffeation, Sp. of ſantificatio, 
Lat.] 1. A hollowing or making holy and ſeparate to God. 2. The 
fate of being free from the dominion of fin, 

To Sad ir [| ſan#ifier, Fr. ſantificare, It. ſanctifcùr, Sp. of ſanc- 
tifice, Lat.] 1. To free from the power of fin. 2. To make holy. 3. 
To free from guilt, 4. To ſecure from violation. 

SaxncT1'LoQUENT | /an@iloquus, Lat.] ſpeaking of divine ö 

SancTi'moxious | ſanimonius, Lat.] of, or pertaining to holineſs. 

SANCT1MO'N1OUSNESS, or Sa'NCTIMONY | /antimonia, It. ſanflimonia, 
Lat.] holineſs, devoutneſs. ; pens. | 

'NCT10N, Fr. [of ſanio, Lat.] 1. A decreeing, enacting or eſta. 
bliſhing any decree or 8 z alfo the decree or ordinance age 
10 
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the authority given to any judicial degree or act, whereby it becomes le- 
gal or current. 2. A law, a decree ratified; improper. 

Sa'xTiruDe [from ſandtus. Lat. holineſs, goodneſs. : 

Saxericy [ ſaintete, Fr. ſantita, It. /antidad, Sp, [of ſanctitas, Lat.] 
1. Holineſs. 2. Goodneſs, purity, godlineſs. 3. Saint, holy being. 
About him all the ſanctities of heaven. Milton. | | 

To Sa'xcruaRise [from ſanctuary] to ſhelter by means of ſacred 
privileges. Shakeſpeare. 


Sa'xcrua'rY | ſandxerie, Fr. ſantuario, It. and Sp. of ſanctuarium, 


Lat.] 1. A holy place, holy ground; properly the penetralia, or molt 
retired and aweful part of a temple. 2. A place of protection, a ſa- 
cred aſylum. 3. Shelter, protection. In antient times, it was a place 
privileged by the prince, for the ſafeguard of the lives of men, who 
were capital offenders. Traitors, murderers, &c. were protected in 
theſe ſanctuaries, if they acknowledged their fault in forty days, and 
conſented to baniſhment ; but after forty days no man might relieve 
them. Of theſe ſanctuaries, there were many in England. 
Sa'ncTum Sandorum, Lat. 1. e. the holy of holies. | 
Saxp [pand, Sax.] 1. A fine hard gravelly earth. 2. Barren coun- 
try covered with ſand. The Lybian and.. Milton. 
Sa vA [ /andale, Fr. ſandalo, It. ſandalia, ſandalium, Lat.] a fort 
ol ſlipper or ſhoe for the foot, conſiſting of a ſole, with a hollow at 
one end to embrace the ancle. | | 
SanDAL, a kind of wood brought from India. Ws 
Sa/XDARAC. 1. A mineral of a bright red colour, not much unlike 
red arſenic. 2. A white gum oozing out of the juniper-tree. 
Sa'xDBACH, a market-town of Cheſhire, 153 miles from London. 
Saxv-Bags, are bags containing about a cubical foot of earth; they 
are uſed for raiſing parapets in haſte, or to repair what is beaten down 
they are of uſe wh | 
carry on their approaches, becauſe they can be eaſily brought from far 
off, and removed at will. The ſmaller ſand-bags hold about half a cu- 
bical foot of earth, and ſerve to be placed upon the ſuperior talus of the 
parapet, to cover thoſe that are behind, who fire through the embraſures 
or intervals which are left betwixt them. | 
Saxp- Blind, purblind, or near. ſighted. 
Sa“ xb ED, adj. [from /and] 1. Covered with ſand, barren. 
ſmall ſpots, variegated with duſky or blackiſh ſpecks. _ 
 Sa'nD-EELs, eels which lie in the ſand. | 
Saxp-Heat [with chemiſts] one of their heats conſiſting of hot ſand, 


2. Marked 


wherein herbs, flowers, Ec. are infus'd in a cucurbit, in order to a di- 


ſtion. | | 
SA'NDERLING, the name of a ſea-bird. 


Sa'nDERs, a precious kind of Indian wood, of which there are three 


ſorts, red, yellow, and white, | 
Sa/NDEVER [/in de verre, Fr. i. e. the greaſe of glaſs] the droſs of 
glaſs, or the ſcum that ariſes from the aſhes of the herb kali. 
Sa'xp-Gawvel [in Redly in Glouceſterſhire] a duty paid to the lord of 
the manor, 'by his tenants, for liberty to dig up ſand for their uſe. 
__ Sa"xD15H, ſomewhat ſandy, or like ſand. KA 
Sa"xpsToNE [of ſand and ſtone] a ſtone of a looſe and friable texture, 
that eaſily crumbles into ſand. h 
Sa'"NDLING, a fea-fiſh. | I 
 Sa'npwicn, a town of Kent, 70 miles from London; it is one of 
the Cinque-Ports, yives title of earl to a branch of the noble family of 
Montague, and ſends two members to Parliament, ſtiled barons of the 
Cinque-ports. | 
Sa“ ND * ſand] 1. Abounding with ſand. 2. Conſiſting of 
ſand, unſolid. | 
 _ Sa'xDrYx, 1. A red or purple colour, made of cerus and ruddle burnt 
together. 2. Red arſenic. 3. A ſhrub bearing a flower of a ſcarlet 
colour. | 
Saxt { /anus, Lat.] ſound, whole in his ſenſes or right mind. 
Sax. See To SIN. TI 


Sa'xG1Ac, a governor of a city or country in the Turkiſh dominions, 


next in dignity to a Beglerbeg. | | 

SanGur'FEROUS [of /anguis, blood, and fero, Lat. to bear] conveying 
blood. Derbam. | 

SanGUIFICA'TION [with phyſicians] the converfion or turning of 
chyle into blood. | 

SA'NGUIFIER [from ſanguis, blood, and facis, Lat. to make] produ- 
cer of blood. Fleyer. h | 

To Sa'ncuiry | ſanguificare, Lat.] to make blood. 

Saxcv1'FLUOUS | ſanguifluus, Lat.] flowing with blood. 

Sa"NGUINARINESS, blood thriſtineſs, cruelty. | 5 

Sa! Nux AR Y, adj. [ /anguinaire, Fr. of Janguinarius, Lat.] that de- 
lights in ſhedding blood, blood-thirity, cruel. 

Sa "NGUINE, adj. [ ſanguin, Fr. ſanguigno, It. ſanguino, Sp. of ſangui- 
2s, Lat.] 1. Full, or abounding with blood. 2. A being of a com- 
plexion, where that humour is predominant. 3. Warm, ardent, confi- 
dent. | . 

Sa Nun,, ab. blood-colour ; obſolete. 

SANGUINE Stone, a blood-ſtone ; a kind of jaſper, brought from New- 
Spain, of a dark brown colour, marked with ſpots of a blood-red, uſed 
for topping blood. . | 

SaxGUjxE [in heraldry} is expreſſed in engraving by lines hatched 
_—_ one another diagonally, both dexter and ſiniſter, as in Plate XII. 

ig. 14. | | 

SANGU1'NEsS, or SANGUI'NITY. 1. Nearneſs of blood. 2. Deſcent. 
3. Sanguineneſs of complexion, humour, Oc. 5 

SaxGu'RNEOUS | /anguineus, Lat. ſanguin, Fr.] 1. Conſtituting blood. 
2. Abounding wil 4A} 8 5 5 

Sa'N GUIs. See Bloor. | 

SaxGUts Draconis, Lat. i. e. dragon's-blood, the gum of the dra- 

n-tree. 

_ Sa'NHEDRIN, Heb. [of ci, Gr.] the ſupreme council among the 
antient Jews, or the court of judicature of their republic, wherein were 
diſpatched all the great affairs both of their religion and policy, This 
conſiſted of the high- prieſt, and ſeventy ſeniors or elders. See Pxxs- 
BYTERIANS and Btsnor, compared. 

Sa'NICLE [ ſanicula, Lat.] the herb ſelf-heal. 

Sa'N1Es, Lat. [in phyſie] a thin, ſerous matter iſſuing out of wounds 
and ulcers, | | 

SANIO'DEs, or SANIDO'DES [of cand., gen. of gan, Gr. a table] a 
diſeaſe when the breaſt is ſtraitened and flattened like a table. 


. Sa'x10vs, adj. [from ſanies, Lat.] running a thin ſerous matter, not a 


well-digeſted pus. 


en the the ground is rocky, and affords no earth to 


SAR 
Sa"xiTY [/anitas, _ ſoundneſs of mind. 
Saxx, the preterite of fink. See To Stxx, | 
SANS, without ; as, Jans ceremonie, Fr. i. e. without cerem TON, 
plement ; not in uſe, 3 N ere monp or com. 
SANTALUu, Lat. a „ heavy, odoriſerous ici 
brought from the Eaſt- Indies; the Rn of the tree N er 
SANTE'RNA, Lat. artificial borax, or gold ſodder. ; 
SaxTo'NICa, Lat. [with botaniſts] a fort of wormwood. 
2 Fo e [ſo called oy the Santoons in France] a kind of worm. 
Sap [ræpe, Sax. (aft, Su. ſap, Du. fakt, Ger. e, Fr. 1 » 
Juice of 2 which, riſing up from the root, runs 2 £ 
branches, and ſerves for their nouriſhment ; alſo the ſofieſt and Whi 
part of timber. 2. [Sape, Fr.] a digging with pick-axes, ſhovels bar 
other ſuch tools at the foot of a wall, or any building, to undermin- = 
overthrow it. PO 
To Sar, verb act. [ ſapper, Fr. zappare, It.] to undermine, to ſub 
vert by digging. 
To Sar, verb neut. to proceed by way of mine, to proceed inyifibly 
Sa'pa [in medicine] an old form, like rob, which is a Juice boiled 
up to fome conſiſtence. as that of grapes eſpecially, g 
SarHÆ NA, Arab. [or of cane, Gr. ealy to be ſeen] the erural vein 


a vein which deſcends under the kin of the thigh and leg, and turns 


branches, | 

Sapna'TuM [with ſurgeons] a dry ſcurf on the head. 

Sa'ryrr [in heraldry] is uted, by thoſe that blazon coat. 
precious ſtones, for azure. _ | 

Sa ib [/apidus, Lat.] reliſhing, ſavoury, palatable, 

Sa'PIDNESS, Or SarIIT y [of fapidus, Lat.] ſavourineſs, taſtefulneſ. 

Sa'PIENCE [/apientia, Lat.] wildom, knowledge. 5 

SPIE Nr, adj. [ ſapiens, Lat.] wiſe, ſage. Milton. | 

Dentes Sapik x, teeth, fo called, becauſe they do not appear till 
perſons are come to years of diſeretion. 

SAPIE 'NTEL, an epithet uſed of certain books of ſeripture, calculated 
for our inſtruction and improvement, in prudence or moral wiſdom as 
8 Canticles, Eccleſiaſtes, Eccleſiaſticus, the Pſalms, and book 
of Job. | 

SAPIENTI'POTENT | ſapientifpotens, Lat.] mighty in wiſdom. 

Sa'PLEss [of ſæpelep, Sax.] 1. Without ſap. 2. Dry, old, hufcy, 

Sa'PLESSNEssS, the having no ſap, wanting ſap. mes FN 

SA'PLING, a young tree full of 2 e 

SarON A“ CEOUSs [of /apa, Lat. ſope] ſoapy, like or pertaining to ſox 

SaPONA'R1aA, Lat. lad botanil - the bord — 1 ap | 

SAPOSA'PIENTLE, Lat. [with chemiſts] 2. e. the ſoap of wiſdom, i. 
common ſalt. | h . 

Sa'PoR, Lat. taſte, the power of affecting or ſtimulating the palate. 

Saroxk “FIS [of ſaporificus, of ſapor, flavour, and facio, Lat. to make] 
cauſing ſavour, reliſh or taſte. Ef 

SAPORIFIC Particles [in phyſics) are ſuch, as by their action on the 
tongue, occaſion that ſenſe we call ſavour or taſte. | | 

SAPORI'FICNESs [of /aporificus, Lat.] a taſte cauſing quality. 

Sa"POROUS | /aporus, Lat.] ſavoury, reliſning. 

Sa'PoROUs Bodies [in phyſics] are ſuch as are capable of yielding 
ſome kind of taſte, when touched with the tongue. 

Sa'PPHIC [in poetry] a kind of Greek and Latin verſe, fo called of 
Sappho, a famous poeteſs of Mytelene, the inventreſs of it, conſiſting 
of eleven ſyllables, or five feet, of which the firſt, fourth and fifth are 
troches, the ſecond a ſpondee, and the third a dactyl; as, /edibus gau- 
de nh varits doliſque. | 75 


toward, the upper part of the foot, where its ſends forth ſeveral 


armour by 


Sa PPHIRE [ /apphirus, Lat. carpufo., Gr.] a gem or precious ſtone, 


of a beautiful azure, or iky-blue colour, tranſparent and glittering, with 
golden ſparkles. 

SAPPHIRE [in heraldry] the blue colour in the coats of noblemen, 
anſwering to the Jupiter in the coats of ſovereign princes, and azure in 
thoſe of the gentry. 

SAPPHIRE Rubies, are certain precious ſtones between blue and red, 


which in effect are nothing but rubies, whoſe colour is not perfeRtly 


formed. 


SAPPHI'RINE [ ſafphirinus, Lat.] made of ſapphire, reſembling ſap- 
e 6 | 


phire. | „„ 
 Sa'eptxEss [ſæpignepye, Sax.] the having ſap. 

SAPPING [of pom La 3 1 

SaPPING [in military art] a working under-ground to gain the del- 
cent of a ditch, counterſcarp, &c. and the attacking of a place. It is 
performed hy digging a deep ditch, deſcending by ſteps from top to bot- 
tom under a corridor, carrying it as far as the bottom of the ditch, when 
that 1s dry, or the ſurface of the water, when wet. 

S“ [ſapix, Sax.] 1. Abounding with ſap. 
weak. 

SA/RABAND [ /arabande, Fr.] a muſical compoſition always in triple- 
time, and is in reality no more than a minuet, the motions of which are 
flow and ſerious. 

SA/RABAND [ /arabande, Fr. ſarabanda, It. and Sp.] a dance to the 
ſame meaſure which uſually terminates when the hand riſes, whereby it 
is diſtinguiſhed from a courant, which uſually ends when the hand that 
beats time fall; and is otherwiſe much the ſame as a minuet 

. or SARAce'N01a, Lat, [with botaniſts} a ſort of birth- 
worth. 

Sa“ x c⁸ [ ſarcaſme, Fr. ſarcaſmo, It. of farcaſmus, Lat. oapxzop© 
Gr.] a biting or nipping jeſt, a bitter ſcoff, a taunt, or a keen irony. 
Hejychius explains it partly by the word irony, and partly by a laughter 
mixt with bitterneſs. 

SaRCA'sT1CAL [from ſarcaſm] ſcoffing, biting, ſatirical, done by way 
of ſarcaſm, | 85 

SARCA'STICALLY, adv, from farcaſlical] in a biting, ſatirical 
manner, 

SARCA'STICALNESS [of ſarcaſmicus, Lat. of oaguaop®:, Gr] ſcothng- 
neſs, ſatiricalneſs. 

Sal Act [with falconers] the pinion of a hawk's wing. : 

SA"RCENET | ſaracinetto, It. prob. g. d. Saracen's ſilk] a fort of thin 
ſilk for women's hoods, &c. a | 

Sa'8CLING Time [of ſarcler, Fr, to rake or weed] the time when huſ- 
bandmen weed the corn. 
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rapture or fleſtiy excreſcence, riſing about the teſticle, or inner membrane 
gf the ſcrotum. 7 | | a 

SARCOCOL'LA [of gaps and mona, Gr. glue] a gum oozing out of 
a thorny tree in Perſia or India. 

Ga/RCOEPIPLOOCELE [of caps, imino and xn, Gr.] a carneous, 
omental, or fleſhy rupture. Ne: | | 
Sarco'L0GY [oapxonoyin, Gr.] a diſcourſe on the fleſh, or the ſoft 
parts of a human body. | 5 

ga Aαõi⁸ e [goaptape, Gr.] a fleſhy excreſcence, or lump growing in 

part of the body, eſpecially in the noſtrils. 
1 corn [oapropPan, of capt, fleſh, and eαονν Gr. the 
navel] a fleſhy excreicence, or bunching out in the navel, 

SakcorHA Oos [of caps, fleſh, and payo, Gr. to eat] devouring 
Wa bersse e or SARCOPHA'GUM [gapxoPayc;, of cart and Payw, 
Gr. to eat] a tomb-ſtone or coffin, made of a ſtone, ſo called, becauſe 
+ would conſume a dead body in 40 days, and therefore the antients 
aid in them thoſe bodies they had not a mind to burn. | | 

Sa xcosis [onpxwor, Gr.] the faculty of breeding fleſh. | 

Sanco'TICs [oaptoTixe, Gr.] remedies proper to fill up wounds and 
uicers with new fleſh. EEE, 

SaRCULA'TION [of ſarculus, Lat. a weed] the act of weeding or 
«lucking up of weeds. f N 
" Sa'xa (caęda, Gr.] a precious ſtone of the colour of fleſh, half 
tranſparent. 1 : | g 
SakbAchA TES [cara ar,, Gr.] a kind of agate of a cornelian 
Colour. 

* Sa'RDIUS, Or SA'RDINE Stone, a ſort of onyx ſtone of a 
blackiſh colour, called a carneol. | 

 SaRDO'NIAN, Or SaRDo'Nic Laughter] ſo named of the iſland Sar- 
dinia] an involuntary ſhew of laughter, ſaid to be cauſed by a con- 
rulſive diſtortion of the muſcles of the mouth; likewiſe by eating a ve- 
nomous herb growing there; this laughter is immoderate and deadly. 

SarDO'N1X [oapoors, Gr.) a precious ſtone, partly of the colour of a 
man's nail, and partly of the colour of a cornelian ſtone. : 

$SarDonyx- [with heralds] the murry colour, in the coats of noblemen. 

Saxx [pcypk, Sax.] 1. A ſhark or ſhirt, a large ſea-fiſh, which will 
bite off a man's leg. 2. In Scotland it ſignifies a ſhirt. 

SARKE LLUS [in old records] a kind of unlaivful net or engine for 
deſtroying fiſh. | | 7 

SARME"NTOUS [ /armentoſus, Lat.] full of twigs or ſuckers. 

Sa'RPLAR of Wool ¶ ſerpillere, Fr.] half a ſack, containing 40 tod; 
a pocket in Scotland. Fe 

Sa/rPL1ER [of ſerpilliere, Fr.] a piece of canvas for wrapping up 
wares ; & packing-cloth. _ 

SARRASI'NE in fortification] a ſort of port-cullis, otherwiſe called an 
berſe, which is hung with a cord over the gate of a town or fortreſs, 
and let down in cafe of a ſurprize. | 

SaR8APERILLA [in medicine] a plant growing in America, a ſudo- 
nic of great efficacy in ſeveral diſtempers. 

SARSE, a fort of fine lawn ſieve. | h 
Io Sarst [ ſafer, Fr.] to ſift thro? a ſarſe or ſierſe. 

Sar [in agriculture] a piece of wood-land turned into arable. 

SaxTO'R1Us Miſculus [with anatomiſts] the taylor's muſcle, ſo called, 
becauſe ie ſerves to throw one leg acroſs the other. | 

To Sarve a Rope {in fea language] is to lay on ſinnet, yarn, can- 
yas, Ce. | | EE | 

Ss KU New. See SALISBURY. 7 | 

Sakuu, Oli, a borough of Wiltſhire, one mile from Saliſbury, which 
tho* it at preſent conſiſts of one farm-houſe only, ſends two members to 
parliament. 

Sas [perhaps of a, It.] 1. A fort of girdle for tying night gowns, 

c. 2. An ornament worn by military officers. | 

Sasn Windows, prob. of chaſſi, Fr. a frame] a window of wooden 
work with large ſquares. | | 

Sashoo'xs, leathers put about the ſmall of the leg under a boot, to 
prevent it from wrinkling, Ce. | 

Sa"s3AFRAS, or SA'XAFRAS [ /axifraga, Lat. g. d. the break-ſtone] a 
yellow, odoriferous wood, of a briſk aromatic icent, ſomewhat reſem- 
bling tennel, brought from Florida in America. e 

Sa'ssk, a fluice or lock, eſpecially in an artificial river, or one that 
is cut, with flood- gates, to ſhut up or let ont water, for the better paſ- 


ſage of barges, boats, Ec. 


Sar, the preterite of //x. See To Sir. 


Saran [be, Heb. z. e. an adverſary] the devil, the prince of hell. 


See Devil. h | 
hg: or SAN [of Satan] of, or pertaining to Satan, 
evmm.- 

SaTA'NICALNESS [of Satan] deviliſhneſs. 

SA'TCHEL | ſachet, Fr. 2 It. /aquillo, Sp. of ſacculus, Lat. ſai⸗ 
kel, Ger.] a little bag or ſack, commonly a bag uſed by ſchool-boys in 
carrying their books. | | 


* 


To Save [J/atio, Lat.] to ſatiate. | 


SATELLITE, Fr. [ /atelles, Lat.] a ſecondary planet, moving round 


another planet, as the moon does round the earth ; thus named, becauſe 
always found attending its primary, from riſing to ſetting. 
SATELLITE Inſtrument | with mathematicians] an — — invented 
by Mr. Romer, mathematician to the king of France; to aſſiſt in find- 
lug the longitude by ſea or land, by the ſatellites of Jupiter. This mey 
be added to a watch, 
SATELLITE Guard, a perſon who attends on another, either for his 
afety, or to be ready to execute his pleaſure. | 
Jupiters SaTE'LLITES [in aſtronomy] four little wandering ſtars, or 
or moons, which moves round Jupiter's body, as that planet does 
ud about the ſun; firſt diſcovered by Galilæo, by the help of a tele- 
ope. 
vdaturn's SATELLITES [in aſtronomy] five little ſtars _— about 
the body of the planet Saturn; in the like manner diſcovered by Mr. 
Caſſini, in the year 1684. 
SAaTELL1'TIOUs [from ſatelles, Lat.] conſiſting of ſatellites. Cheyne. 
Jo $4"7iars [ /aziare, It. ſacidr, Sp. of /atiare, Lat.] 1. To ſatis- 
fy, to fill, 2, T0 glut, to pall, to fl beyond natural deſire. 3. To 
gratify deſire. 4. Jo ſaturate, to impregnate with as much as can be 
contained or imbibed. | 
Sark, adj, [from the verb] glutted, full to ſatiety. In life's 
cool ex ning. /atiate of applauſe. Pope. £8 


8 AU 


Sir [/aticth, Fr. ſaticta; It. of ſatieras, Lat.) fulneſs, glut 
ſarfeit, more than enough. | | 


- ors Fr. [drapo de ſetan, It. fattin, Du.] a ſoft, cloſe; and ſhining 


SarTixe't, a flight, thin ſatin. ; 

Sa'TIRE. Fr. [ ſatira, anciently ſatura, Lat.] a poem, in which vice 
and folly are ſeverely cenſured. | 
„ SATIRICAL, or SaT1'RIC | ſatiricus, Lat. ſatirigue, Fr.] 1. Belong- 
ing to ſatire, employed in writing of invective. 2. Cenforious, ſevere 
in language. 

SATURICALLY, adv, [from ſatirical] with invective, with intention 
to cenſure; | | 

Sa“ TIR Is [from ſatire] one who writes ſatires. 

4 To Sa"TiRIzZE [ /atirizer, Fr. from ſatire] to cenſure, as in a ſua- 
re. 

SATISFA'CT10N, Fr. [ ſaddiffazione, It. ſatisfaciin, Sp. of /atis afio, 
Lat.] 1. The being cha — i 2 bros x Ar 
3 3. Reparation of damage. 4. Gratificatioh, that which 
pleaſes. | 

SaTISFA'CTIVE [ ſatis}afus, Lat.] giving ſatisfaction. 

SATISFA CTORILY, adj. [from ſatigfuctory] to ſatisfaction, 

| SATISFA'CTORINESs from /atifa#ory] power of ſatisfying, power of 
giving content. | | 

SAT!SFACTORY | ſatisfa&tire, Fr.] 1. Sufficient to ſatisfy, to give 
ſatisfaction. 2. Atoning, making amends. ; 

To Sa"T15FY, verb act. | ſatisfacere, Lat.] 1. To fill with meat. 2, 


25 humour, content, or pleaſe. 3. To convince. 4. To diſcharge a 
ebt. | | 


To Sa"TisrY, verb neut. to make payment. 

SATI'VE, Lat. {in botanic writings] which is ſown in gardens or 
fields. | 5 
SA TRAPA [oargamn;, Gr.] a peer of a realm; the chief governor of 
a province in Perſia. 5 5 

SATRA'PY [/atrapia, Lat. owrgantua, Gr.] the juriſdiction or govern- 
ment of a province; of a lord-lieutenant or preſident of a count 


receive no more. | | | 
SA'TURANT from ſaturans, Lat.] impregnating to the full. 
SATURA'NT1Aa [with phyſicians] medicines which qualify ſharp hu- 
mours, ſometimes called abſorbents. 
To Sa"TURaTE [| /aturo, Lat.] to impregnate till no more can be re- 


Sa'TURABLE [from /aturate] impregnable with any thing dll i will 


ceived or imbibed. 


Sa“ Tux DAY [Seatceyde g, of Searen, Saturn, and dæg, Sax. a day] 
the 7th day of the weak, ſo called of an idol worſhipped by the ancient 
Saxons. See SEATER. | 

SaTURITY [ /aturitas, Lat.] fulneſs, exceſs, repletion. 

Sa"TURN. 1. [With aſtronomers] the higheſt of all the planets, but 
the ſloweſt in motion; and ſome reckon it 71, others 91 times bigger 
than the earth. 2. [With alchymiſts] lead. z. [In blazonry] in the 
arms of ſovercign princes ; it is uſed inſtead of ſable and black in thoſe 
of gentlemen ; and diamond in the eſcutcheons of noblemen. 

SaTURNA'L1a, were feſtival days obſerved in December, in honour of 
Saturn; theſe were times of great debauchery and licentiouſneſs, ſer- 
vants taking upon them to command their maſters, and ſlaves to be un- 
ruly, without fear of puniſhment. _ 

SATU'RNIAN, adj, [ ſaturnius, Lat.] happy, golden; uſed by poets by 
times of felicity, ſuch as are feigned to have been kept in the reign of 
Saturn. Pope. | | 


SaTu'RNINE, of, pertaining to, or of the nature of the planet Saturn; 


dull, heavy, melancholy. | 

SATURNI'NIANS, /ubft. [of Saturnus, a diſciple of Menander] a fot, 
a ſort of Gnoſtics. | 9 

Sa'TYR. See SATIRE. | | | 

SaTYRs [oarvew, Gr.] fabulous demi gods, who, with the fawns and 
filvans, were ſuppoſed to preſide over groves, under the direction of Pan. 
They are repreſented in painting, as half beaſts, half men, having horns 
on their heads, and feet like goats. 

SaTYRI'ASIS [Garvacor, Gr.] 1. The luſtleſs extenſion of the yard. 
2. The immoderate deſire of venery. 3. It is alſo ſometimes taken for 
the leproſy, becauſe that diſeaſe makes the ſkin rough, like that of a 
ſatyr. 4. A ſwelling of the glandules behind the ears. | 

SATYRICAL, See SATIRICAL., ESI ae 

 Sa'TYRIsr, See SATIRIST. | | 

To Sa'TYRIzE | ſatvrizer, Fr. ſatireggiare, It.] See To SaTiRIzZE. 

SaTY'R10N [oalvgo, Gr.] the herb ſtander-graſs, ragwort, or prieſt's 

intle. | | 
g Sa'vace, ſubſt. [/auwage, Fr. ſalvatico, It. ſalvage, Sp.] a wild In- 
dian, a barbarian, having no fixed habitation, religion, law, or po- 
licy. \ , f 

Nuker, adj. Fr. [ ſevaggio, It.] 1. WAd, uncultivated. In a- 
vage Wilderneſs. Milton. 2. Untamed, cruel. Where roaring bears 
bis ſavage lions roam. Shakeſpeare. 3. Uncivilized, barbarons, un- 
taught. Lived altogether a /avage hte. Raleigh. 6; 


Savag'd by woe. Thomſon. 

Sa'vAGELY, cruelly, inhumanly. | 

SA'VAGENESS 2 ſauwage] wildneſs, cruelty. | 

Sa'vacery [from /avage] t. cruelty, barbarity. 2. Wild growth. 

Sava'Na, Sp. a paſture ground in America. | 

Sauce, Fr. [ſaws, C. Brit. /al/a, It. and 22 of ſalſus, Lat. 
ſalted] pickled roots, herbs, ſallets, &c. ſomething eaten with food, to 
improve its taſte. 

o Sauce [from the noun] 1. To accompany meat with ſomething 

of higher taſte. 2. To qualify with a rich taſte : obſolete. 3. To in- 
2 accompany with any thing good, or, ironically, with any 
thing bad. 

CEN ne” an herb. 

SAUCE-BoX, a ſaucy perſon. 1 | 

Sav'ce-pax [of ſauce and pan] a ſmall ſkillet for boiling ſauce. 

Sav'ciLY, unmannerly, impudently. 

Sau'ciness [prob. of ſaws, Brit. fa] unmannerlineſs, preſumptu- 
ouſneſs, Sc. 

Sav'err [ /auciere, Fr] 1. A ſmall diſh to hold ſauce, 2. A ſhallow 
china diſh for holding a wo 

Sauci'sss [in gunnery] a long train of powder ſewed up in a ce] 

PI 


To .Sa'vact [from the noun] to make barbarous, wild, or cruel. 
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| h, about two i diameter, in order o fire a hopb- 
— n k w ee, in cler | _ rugged, pointed on the ſurface. 2. Harſh, unmuſical. 


vc1's0N, Fr. a ſort of thick ſauſage.  _ LO 
Poe [in the Re goots or faſcenes made of large 
boughs of trees bound together; they are commonly uſed to cover men, 
to make epaulments, traverſes, or breaſt-works in ditches full of water, 
to render the way firm for carriages, and for other uſes. 

Sav'cy, N prograreals r. 

. Save wo, Lat.] except, not including. 
To 5... verb * 73 — Lat. 2 Fr. ſalvare, It. in the firſt 
ſenſe only z /alvar, Sp.] 1. To preſerve from danger. 2. To pre- 


erve finally from eternal death. 3. Not to ſpend. 4. To reſerve, to 


lay up. 5. To ſpare, to excuſe. 6. To reconcile. To /ave appear- 
ances. Milton.. 7. Not to loſe. I juſt /av'd the tide. Swift, - 
To Save, verb neut! to be cheaper. Braſs ordnance /averh in the 
quantity of the metal. Bacon. ; "Ek 
© GavE-aLL [of Jave and al] a ſort of pan placed in a candleſtic, to 
ſave the ends of candles. 
$a'ver [from /ave] 1. A preſerver, a reſerver. 2. One who 
eſcapes loſs, tho* without gain. 3. A good huſband. 4. One who lays 
up and grows rich. | ' 80 | 
Sa'ver de faute [in law] to excuſe a fault; which is properly when 
a man, having made a default in court, comes afterwards an alledges a 
good cauſe why be did it. e 
Sa'vine [ /abina, Lat.] a plant. 
SAa'vING, adv. except. | a — . 
Savine,, /ubft. [qui ſaunve, Fr.] 1. Preſerving, ſparing. 2, Excep- 
tion in favour. But ftill with a /aving to honeſty, L'Eftrange. L 
SA'VINGLY, ſparingly. 5 
Ss viNexESS [of ſarver, Fr. of ſalvus, Lat.] frugality. 
Sa'viour [ /alvator, Lat. ſauveur, Fr. ſalvatore, It. ſalvador, Sp.] 
one who ſaves or delivers. | 
To Sau xrER [prob. of ſandta terra, Lat. the holy land, of thoſe that 


ſauntered, or went on pilgrimage to Jeruſalem] to go idling up and 


down. x | 

Sa'vovur [ ſapor, Lat. ſaveur, Fr. ſavor, Sp.] 1. Taſte or reliſh. 2. 
Scent, or ſmell. | 
To Sa'vour, werb neut. [from the noun] 1. To have any particular 
taſte or ſmell. 2. To betoken, to have an appearance or talte of ſome- 
thing. 


To Savour, verb act. 1. To like. 2. To exhibit taſte of. Thou 


fawoureſt not the things that be of God. S?. Luke. : ; 

Sv ILY, adv. [from /avour] 1. With guſt, with appetite. 2. 
With a pleafing reliſh. | ; 

Sa'vouriness [from ſavoury] 1. A pleaſing and picquant taſte. 2. 
Pleaſing ſmell. 


- Sa'voury [ ſavereux, Fr. tarts, It. ſabroſs, Sp. of ſaporus, Lat.] Fs 


Reliſhing to the taſte. 2. Pleaſing to the ſmell. 

| Savovrr. [ /avoree, Fr.] a winter pot-herb. | 

Savoy [of Savyy, in Italy, from whence firſt brought] a ſort of fine 

cabbage. | | 
. [ /eucifſe, Fr. ſalficcia, It.] a ſort of pudding made of pork, 

ſpice, &c. in hogs guts. TEE : 
Saw, pret. of SEE. See To SEE. wr. | 
To Saw {ſagen, Teut. or ragan, Sax. ſaga, Su. zagen, Du. ſagen, 

Ger, /eier, Fr. ſegare, It. aſerrar, Sp. ſerrare, Lat.] to cut with a 

faw. | 

Saw [of paxa, Sax. ſag, Su. zage, Du. ſage, Ger. /ce, Fr. /ega, It. 


= fierra, Sp. ſerra, Lat.] 1. An inſtrument with teeth, for cutting boards or 


timber. 2. [Saga, Sax. ſaeghe, Du.] a proverb, a common ſaying. 

Sa w- bust [of /a and duff} duſt made by cutting with a ſaw. 
 Saw-F18H, a ſea- fiſn ſo named, as having a ſharp toothed bone, about 
three feet long, like a ſaw, in its forehead. 

- Sa'w-p1T [of /aw and pit] a pit over which timber is laid to be ſawn 
by two men. , 

Tops [ſage, Tent. paga, Sax.] old grave ſayings, proverbs, max- 
ims, oc. | : 
$ Saw Mort, an herb, having leaves notched about like the teeth of a 

w. ö 

1 or $\'WYER [ /cieur, Fr. from aso] one whole trade is to 
ſaw timber into boards, &c. | 15 | 

Sax1FRa'ca, Lat. [with phyſicians] medicines which break the 
ſtone, | | 
Sa"XIFRAGE, Lat. [i. e. ſtones breaking] a herb good for the ſtone in 
the bladder... | * 

Saxon Lage [Seaxen laga, Sax. ] the laws of the Weſt-Saxons, which 
was of force in nine counties, wiz. Kent, Surry, &c. Suſſex, Berkſhire, 
Hampſhire, Wiltſhire, Somerſetſhire, Dorſetſhire, and Devonſhire. See 
DaNELAGE and MERCIENLAGE. 

Say { /azerte, Fr. ſaja, It.] a fort of thin woollen ſtuff or ſerge. 

To Sax, verb a. pret. Saip [ræzan, Sax, ſaya, Su. ſeggen, Du. 
O. and L. Ger. ſagen, H. Ger.] 1. To ſpeak, to tell, torelate; 2. To 
allege. After all that can he /aid againſt it. Tillotſon. 

To Sar, verb neut. 1. To pronounce, to utter. Say nothing to any 
man. St. Mark, 2. [In poetry] to tell. Say firſt what cauſe. Mil- 
ton. f 

Sar, /«b/*. [from the verb] 1. A ſpeech, what one has to ſay. 2. 
For ay] ſample- 3. Trial by ſample. 4. {Soze, Fr.] ſilk: obſo- 
ete. 


S&rixe, /ubft. [from Jay] expreſſion, opinion ſententiouſly deli- 


vexed. | | 
To Take Say [with hunters] is to draw a knife down the belly of a 
dead der. whe has been taken by hunting, to diſcover what caſe it is 
in as to fatneſs. i by | 
Scas [skabb, Su. Sceb, Sax. /cabies, Lat.] 1. A dry ſcurf over a 
ſore. 2. The itch or mange of horſes. 3. A paultry fellow. This 
vap'ring ſcab muſt needs adviſe, Swift. | 
p beg BBARD [of ſchabbe, Du. according to Minſhew] the ſheath of a 
word. : .:+-:*- 1 72515 
n Lat.] 1. Having ſcabs. 2. Paultry, ſorry. 
 ScaBBED Heels [in hordes] a diſtemper, called alſo the fruſn. 
SCA'BBEDNESS, or SCA BBINESS | ſcabitudo, Lat.] the being ſcabby. 
' SCAa'BBY [ /cabbio/a, It. ſcabioſus, Lat.] ſcabbed, full of ſcabs, 
Sca'B1OUs, adj. [ ſcabiofus, Lat.] itchy, leprous, | 
SC4aB19Us, ab. the name of a | 


BRA 
8c 4'prows [ erabrepx; Fr. ferabroſs, It. of ſexgbro/us, Lat.) i. Rough, 


Sca W/ | 
nn. [of ſtabręſus, Lat. ſcabrrux, Fr.] ruggedneſs, rough. 
Scar, the name of a fiſh, 

Scacu' xc [in chemiſtry] a ſpirit drawn out of ff | 
heart of an hart. | 91% K he bone of the 
Sca'rroLD [ſchavor, Du. echafaud, Fr.] 1. A place raiſeg 1: 
than the ground, for the better proſpect. 2. The oo: e Aigher 
ecution of malefactors. 3. Frame of timber erected on the ide _ 
dae for the conveniency of the workmen. of a 

To Sca'rFoup {from the noun} to furniſh with frames of timb 
Sca'rFoLDAGE {from ſcaffold] gallery, hollow floor. * 
SCA'FFOLDING [echaufaudage, Er. ] 1. Poles and boards ereq of > 
the convenience of building. 2. Building ſlightiy ereQed. 1 
 Sca'La, Lat. [with ſurgeons] a certain inſtrument to reduce a diſloca. 
Nay | _ 
ALA [in anatomy] the canal or cochlea, that is divi 
tum into two canals, called cala. _—_ by a ſep. 
ScaLa Tympani, Lat. that canal which looks towards the + 
num. | 28 8 
Sc A Veſtibuli, Lat. that canal that has a communication ..: 
veſtibulum * | ; FR er Tr Oe my 
ScaLa'D0, or SCALA'DE [e/calada, Sp. ſcalata, It. eſcalade, Fr.] a 


furious attack upon a wall or rampart of a fortified place, with ſcaling 


ladders. | | 
Sca'LARY, adj. [from ſcala, Lat. a ladder] proceeding b 5 
thoſe of a white. | 4 IP e Repos 
To Scalp [echauder, Fr. eſcaldar, Sp. of ſcaldare, Lat.] to burn with 


hot liquor. 


; * [from the verb] 1. Burn by hot water. 2. Scurf on the 
ead, . 

'SCALD-HEAD [. d. a ſcaly head] a ſcurfy ſcabbed head. 

SCALE [ecaile, Fr. ſcaglie, It. eſcamo, Sp.) 1. The ſmall ſhells or 
cruſts which form the coats of fiſhes, 2. (yeale Sax.] a veſſel ſuſpend. 
ed at the end of a balance. 3. The ſign Libra in the zodiac. See II. 
BRA. 4. A thin lamina, any thing exfoliated. 5. [Scala, Lat. a lad. 
der] ladder, means of aſcent. 6. The act of ſtorming by ladders, 7 
Regular gradation; a regular ſeries riſing like a ladder. 8. Any thing 
marked at equal diſtances. "> | | 8 

Scale [in mathematics] the degrees of any arch of a circle, or 
of right lines drawn or engraven upon a rule, as ſines, tangents, ſe. 
cants, &c. | = 

Plain and diagonal SCALE, ſerve to repreſent any numbers or mea. 
ſures, whoſe parts are equal one to another. 

SCALE of Mufic, or SCaLE of the Gamut, a ſeries of ſounds riſing or 
falling towards acuteneſs or gravity from any given pitch of tune to the 
greateſt diſtance. | | 

SCALE of Miles [echelle, Fr. ſcala, It. in a map] a ſcale for the mea. 
ſuring the diſtances of one place from another. | | 

To Scale, verb ad. [Skallar, Du. ecailler, Fr. Faye, It. eſcamgr, 
Sp. of ſceal, Teut. pceala, Sax.] 1. To take off the icales of fiſhes. 2. 
To climb, as by ladders, 3. To meaſure or compare, to weigh, 

To Scalk, verb neut. to peel off in thin particles. £8 

Sca'LED, adj, [from joan] ſquamous, having ſcales like fiſhes. 

Sca'LEnt, Lat, of Gr. [of ram., Gr.] three muſcles of the cheſt, 
ſo called from their figure, having three unequal ſides. | 


SCALE'NUM | with geometricians] a triangle that has its three ſides 


unequal to one another. 


ScalE'nus Primus, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle riſing from the | 


fore-part of the ſecond, third, and fourth tranſverſe proceſſes of the 


vertebræ of the neck, and let into the firſt rib ; the office of which is to 


draw the upper rib, together with the others, upwards, in fetching 
breath. 

ScaLENUS Secundus, a muſcle taking its riſe from the ſecond, third, 
fourth, and fifth tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebræ of the neck ſide- 
ways, and paſſing over the firſt rib to its inſertion in the ſecond, and 
ſometimes to the third, | 


| ScaLEnvs Tertivs, a muſcle that takes its riſe near the ſcalenus ſe- 


cundus, from the ſame tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebræ of the neck, 
and alſo from the ſixth of thoſe proceſſes, and is inſerted to the fit 


ib. 


Sca'LiNEss, the being covered with ſcales. 

ScaLL [q. cala] a ſort of ſcurf on the head, morbid baldneſs. 

ScA'LL10N | ſealogno, It. g. d. an onion of Aſcalon, a city of Pale- 
ſtine] a kind of ſmall onion. | 

Sca'LLoOP [eſcalop, Fr.] a fiſh with a hollow pectinated ſhell. 

To Sca'LLoP, to mark on the edge with ſegments of circles. | 

ScaLe [ calpio, It. ſchelpe, Du. a huſk] 1. The ſkin covering the 
ſkull bone. 2. The ſkull, the cranium. 

To Scale [from the noun] to ſtrip off the integument of the 


ſkull. 


Sca'LPER [ ſca/prum, Lat.] a ſurgeon's inſtrument to ſcrape corrupt 
fleſh from the bones with. . 
Sca'LPEL [in anatomy] a knife uſed in diſſections; and alſo in many 
chirurgical uſes, | FL 
 Sca'ly [ecaillt, Fr. ſſcagligſo, It.] covered with ſcales. 


To Sca'MBLE, verb neut. [perhaps of axapfe-, Gr. oblique] 1. Te 


rove or wander up and down. 2. To ſcramble, to obtain by firug- 


gling with another. 


o SCAMBLE, werb ad. to mangle, to maul. i; 
Sca'MBLER, Scot. a bold intruder upon another's generoſity. 


another; as, a /cambling town, a town where the houſes ſtand at a great 
diſtance one from the other, e Fa00 © ot. 

Impares SCamt'tLs ¶ in architecture] certain zoccos or blocks which 
ſerve to raiſe the reſt of the members of -any pillar or ſtatue beneath 
which they are placed beneath the projectures of the ſty lobatæ cornices, 
and are well repreſented by the pedeſtals of our ſtatues. | 

Scauuo' nia, Lat. [with botaniſts] ſcammony. N 

Sca'Mony [ /camonicum, Lat.] a concreted reſinous juice, light and 
friable, of a greyiſh brown colour, and diſagreeable ſmell. 

on 22 — the 17 of ſeammony. . 

o SCA'MPER [e/camper, Fr.] to run away in a hurry. 

Scammo'zz1's 12. 14 two-footed joint oo adapted for the uſe of 

builders, and firſt invented by Scammozzi, the famous architeR. 


Sca'miBLING prob. of oxapf@-, Gr. oblique] at a diſtance one from 
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Sca/mnuM Hipporratis [i. 6. Hippocrates's bench] an inſtrument in 

length fix ells, and uſed in the ſetting of bones. iH 0 
o Scan | ſcands, Lat.] 1. To fift or canvas a buſineſs; to examine 

a thing thoroughly, to conſider it well. 2. To examine a verſe by 

counting the feet. See RHymE, and read there, fep, movement, &c. 
Sca'nDAL [ ſcandal, Fr. ſcandalo, It. ęſcandalo, Sp. of ſcandalum, Lat. 

onaranr, Gr.] 1. Reproachful aſperſion, opprobrious language, infa- 

. 2, [In a ſcriptural ſenſe] any thing that may draw perſons aſide, 
or ſollicit them to fin; an offence. 3. A ſtumbling block. 

To Sca'NDAL, or To Sca'NDAL1ze [| ſcandaliſer, Fr. ſcandalizzare, It. 
iſcandalizar, Sp. of ſcandalizare, Lat. of oxantangur, Gr.) 1. To give 
ence, to raiſe a ſcandal upon one. 2. To offend by ſome criminal 

ion. — 

l [ /candaleux, Fr. ſcandaloſo, It. eſcandaloſo, Sp.] 1. Giv- 

ing public offence. 2. Opprobrious, diſgraceful. 3. Shameful, open- 

y, vile. 

; 'Qca/xXDALOUSLY, abuſively, ſhamefully, diſgracefully. 
Sca'NVALOUSNESS, reproachfulneſs, infamouſneſs. 1 
ScanDa'LUM Magnatum [i. e. ſcandal of great men] an offence or 

wrong done to any high perſonage of the land ; as prelates, dukes, 

earls, &c.. by falſe news; as ſcandalous reports, meſſages, &c. alſo a 

writ that lies for their recovering of damages thereupon. | 

Sca'npenT Stalk [with botaniſts ; i. e. climbing ſtalk] is one which 
climbs by the help of tendrils, as the vine, &c. E | 

Sca'nninG [in poetry] the meaſuring of a verſe, to ſee the number 
of feet and ſyllables it contains, and whether or not the quantities, that 
js, the long and ſhort ſyi. bles, be duly obſerved. Ws, 

Sca'xs10n [ ſeanfio, Lat.] the ſcanning of a verſe; a meaſuring it by 
the number of feet and ſyllables. | 5 

ScanT, or SCA'NTY, adj. prob. of echantillon, Fr.] 1. Leſs than is 
requiſite, narrow, or ſhort in meaſure. 2. Scarce. 

$canT, adv. [from the agj.] ſcarcely , hardly. N 

Sca'nTiNEss prob. of echaxtillon, Fr. or wantingneſs, Eng.] being 
leſs than is requiſite. | | | 

Sca'NTLET {corrupted from ſcantling] a ſmall pattern, a ſmall quan- 
tity, a little piece. hs aide 3 | | 

Sea'nTLING [eſchantillon, Fr.) 1. The ſize and meaſure, ſize or 
ſtandard, whereby the dimenſions of things are to be determined. 2. 
A ſmall quantity. A feantling of wit lay gaſping for life. Dryden. 

Sca'NTLY, adv. {from ſcant] 1. Scarcely, hardly. 2. Narrowly, 
penuriouſly, without amplitude. | | 
 Sca'nTNEess [from ſcant} parrowneſs, meanneſs, ſmallneſs. 

Sca'NTY. See SCANT. | | 

To Scare, contracted from eſcape. See To Escare. 

SCAPELLA'TUM [with anatomiſts] a denudation or making bare the 
glans of the penis, when the prepuce will not draw over it. 

Sca'PHA, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the inner rim of the ear. | 

Sca'PnisM [of oxaPn, of oxanlu, Gr. to make hollow; among the 
ancient Perſians] a kind of puniſhment, executed by locking the crimi- 
nal cloſe up in the trunk of a tree, bored thro' to the dimenſions of his 
body, only with five holes, for his head, arms and legs to come thro', 
in which he was expoſed to the ſun, and the appearing parts were anoin- 
ted with milk and honey to invite the waſps. The criminal was forced 
do eat abundantly, till his excrements, cloſe pent up in the wood, rot- 
ted his body. Some are ſaid to have lived in this manner forty 
days. See CVT HONISM. 

SCAPHOIDES [oxaÞ04i0n;, Of crab, Gr. a boat] the third bone of 
the tarſus in the foot, joined to the ancle bone and three hinder bones; 
_— called naviculare os, from the reſemblance it bears to a 

t. . | 

Sca'euvLa [in anatomy] the hinder part of the ſhoulder, the ſhoulder- 
blade; a broad bone reſembling a ſcalenous triangle on each fide of the 
upper and back part of the thorax, | 
: pies [ ſcapularis, Lat.] of, or pertaining to the ſhoulder- 

8 | 

Seapula'ris Externa, Lat. [in anatomy] the ſcapular vein which 

ariſes from the muſcles covering the ſcapula. 


Sca'euLary | ſcapulaire, Fr. of ſcapula, Lat. the ſhoulder-bone] part | 


of the habit of ſeveral orders of religious people, worn over their gowns, 
as a badge of their peculiar veneration for the ap Mary. 

Sca'pus, Lat. in botany] the upright ſtalk of a plant. 

Scaevs [in architecture] the ſhaft or ſhank of a pillar, between the 
chapiter and the pedeſtal. | | 
Scar [yean, Sax. e/carre, Fr.] the ſcar or mark of a wound, burn, 
C. i 

To Scar [from the noun] to mark, as with a ſore or wound. _ 

| n [canne, Sax.] a ſteep rock, the clift of a rock. Hence Scar- 
rough, 

SCA'RAB [ ſcaraber, Fr. ſcarabeus, Lat.] a beetle, or inſe& with 
ſheathed wings. Vis 

SCARAMOU'CH, the name of a famous Italian buffoon, or poſture 
maſter, who acted here in England in the year 1673. 

SCARBOROUGH, a borough town of Yorkſhire, 204 miles from Lon- 
don; famous for its mineral waters. It gives title of earl to the noble 
family of Lumley, and ſends two members to parliament. 

SCARCE, adj. [vix, Lat. of (chaers, Du. or eſcaſſ, Sp.] 1. Not 
plenty. 2. Rare, uncommon, difticult to procure. — 

SCARCE, or SCA'RCELY, adv. [from the adjective] 1. Hardly, ſcant- 
ly. 2. With difficulty. 

SCA'RCENEsS, or Sca'kcirr [from ſcarce] 1. Difficultneſs to be 
come at, uncommonneſs. 2. Smalneſs of quantity, not plenty. | 

To Scaxs [prob. of ſcorare, It. to frighten, or (cheeren, Teut. to vex] 
to put in fear, to affright. 

Sca'RE-CRow, a figure of rags ſtuffed with ſtraw, or any thing ſet up 
to fright away birds from fruit: thence any vain terror. | 

ScA'RE-Pieg [of care and fire] a fright by fire. Holder. 

Scaar [yceonp, Sax. clothing, or prob. of ſcherf, Teut, ſegment, or 
echarpe, Fr. ciarpa, It.] an ornament of filk worn by women, military 
Officers, or divines. | 

To Scary [from the noun] 1. To throw looſely on. My fea gown 
ſearf about me. Shakeſpeare. 2. To dreſs in any looſe veſture. 3. 
[With ſeamen] to lenghthen or piece. | 

SCARF Skin [with anatomiſts] the outward ſkin, which ſerves to de- 


fend the body, which is full of pores, thro' which it diſcharges wveat 
and other moiſture, 


8 CE 


Sc ARA Hi [of axapip®,, Gr.] the ſame as /carifications 
. SCARIFICA'TION, Fr, [\/carificazione, It. of ſearificatio, Lat. with ſur- 
geons] an operation whereby ſeveral inciſions are made in the ſkin, with 
an inſtrument proper for that purpoſe, uſually practiſed in cupping. 

SCARRIFICA'TOR, 1. One who ſacrifices. 2. An inſtrument made 
in form of a box, with 12 or more lancets, all perfectly in the ſame 
plane; which being, as it were, cock d by means of a ſpring, are all 
diſcharged at the ſame time, by pulling, a kind of trigger, and the, points 
of the lancets are at. once equally driven within the ſkin. r e 
 ToSca'riry [ ſearificare, Lat. ſearifier, Fr.] to lance, to open a ſore, 
to make an inciſion in any part of the body. | | 

SCA'RLET, /ubſt. [ ſcarlate, Fr. ſcarletto, Its eſcar/ata, Sp.] a bright 
red colour. | 

SCARLET, adj, [from the ſubſt.] of the colour of ſcarlet, 

SCARLET-BEAN [of ſcarlet and bean] the name of a plant. 

SCARLET Grain, a matter uſed in dying a ſcarlet colour, It is uſually 
taken for the grain of a plant, tho? in reality an animal, growing on a 
kindof holm, in ſome parts of France, Spain, and. Portugal. - The Ara- 
bs call it kermes. See Kenmses. _ 

SCARLETI'NA Febris, Lat. the ſcarlet or purple fever. 

ScARTOLA, Lat. [in botany] the broad-leaved erfdive. 
 ScarP [2/carpe, Fr. ſcarpa, It.] the ſlope on that ſide of a ditch which 
is next to a fortified place, and looks towards the field; alſo the foot of 
a rampart wall ; or the ſloping of a wall from the bottom of a work to 
the cordon on the fide of the moat. - hi th ra 

SCARPE [in heraldry} is the ſcarf which military commanders wear 
for ornament, as he bears argent, a ſearpe azure, 0s 


SCA'RRY (of can, Sax. eſcharre, Fr. of evg, Gr.] having the 


mark or ſeam of a ſore or wound. | 
SCATCH [eſcache, Fr.] a kind of horſe-bit for bridles. | 
N Som Es [chofſes, Fr.] ſtilts to put the feet in to walk indirty 
places, . 5 

ScaTE [ ſchetſen, Du.] 1. A fort of iron patten to be faſtened on the 
ſhoes for ſliding on the ice. 2. [/quatzs, Lat.] a fiſh of the ſame genus 
with the thornback. | | | | 

To ScarE [from the firſt ſenſe of the noun] to ſlide on ſcates. 
 Sca'TEBROUS [| /catebroſus, Lat.] bubbling like water out of a ſpring ; 
abounding. | bs 

SCATEBRO'SITY [| ſcatebrofitas, Lat.] a flowing or bubbliug out. 

To ScaTa [pceadian, Sax. ] to injure, hurt, or do damage to. Milton. 

ScaTH [yceað, Sax.] waſte, damage, miſchief, 

_ Sca'THFUL [from cath] miſchievous, deſtructive. 

To Sca'TTER, verb act. I ſchetteren, Du. ſignifies to make a rumbling 
noiſe] 1. To diſperſe, to ſpread abroad here and there. 2. To diſh- 
pate, to diſperſe. 3. To ſpread thinly. | 

To ScaTTER, verb neut. to be diſſipated, to be diſperſed. 

SCA'TTERINGLY, adv. | from /cattering] looſely, diſperſedly. 

Sca"TTERLING [from ſcatter] a vagabond, one who has no home ar 
ſettled habitation. 


SCATURIENT | ſcaturiens, Lat.] running or flowing over, iſſuing as 


water out of a ſpring. 


SCATURI'GINOUS | ſcaturiginrſus, Lat.] overflowing, full of ſprings. 

Sca'veNcER [of pcafan, Sax. to ſcrape or bruſh] a pariſh officer, 
choſen annually, to ſee that the ſtreets be cleanſed from dirt and filth, 
and they hire rakers to carry it away in carts. | 

Sca'VaGE, SCE'VAGE, or SCE WAGE [of ꝓceapan, Sax. to ſhew] a 
kind of toll or cuſtom, exacted by mayors, ſherifts, c. of merchant- 


ſtrangers, for wares ſhewed or offered to ſale within their liberties. But 


this cuſtom is prohibited by Stat. 19 Henry VII. | 

Sca"vans [of /cavant, Fr. learned] the learned. | 

ScE'LERAT, Fr. [ /ce/eratus, Lat.) a villain, a wicked wretch. 
Cheyne. | i „ 

'Sca'wRACK, a ſort of ſea-weed. 

ScE'LETON. See SCE'LETUS. | 

ScE'LETvus [of ox:i2w, Gr. to dry up] a proper connettion of all the 
bones of the body, after they are dried. | 

SCELOTY'RBE [of oxz:\S-, the leg, and rucgn, Lat. a tumult] thoſe 
ains in the leg, that uſually attend a {corbutic habit; alſo the {curvy it - 

| felf ; alſo a medicine good againſt that diſtemper. . 

Dr. Mead, from Pliny, reads it /celetyrbe, and adds, that *tis called 
by the ſame writer fomacace, from the foul ulcers which, in this diſtem- 
per, affect the mouth. Monita & Precept. p. 221. But Caftell. Reno- 
vat. who prefers the firſt reading, defines it (agreeably to its true etymo- 

| logy) to be quaſi crurum turba ac reſolutio, 1. e. a certain paralytic af- 
fection of the legs, which prevents a man from walking upright ; he 
ranges the diſeaſe under the claſs of ſcurwies. See Scukvx. 


Sc NAR V [from /cene] 1. The appearances of places or things. 2. 


The repreſentation of the place in which an action is performed. 3. 
The diſpoſition of the ſcenes of a play. DS | 

Scent | /cena, It. Sp. and Lat. oxwn, Gr.] 1. The theatre where 
dramatic pieces and other public ſhews are repreſented. 2. The place 
where an action is conceived to have paſſed. 3. A diviſion or part 
of a dramatic poem determined by a new actor's entering. 4. The place 
repreſented by the ſtage. 5. The hanging of the the theatre adapted to 
the play. | | 

* 7 TER an aſſemblage of ſcenes in the drama; or of a theatre, 

Scg'Nic, or SCE'NICAL | /ſcenicus, Lat. ,, Gr.] of, or per- 
taining to the ſcene. 

SegnoGRaA'PHICAL, Or SCENOGRA'PHIC | ſcenographicus, Lat. mo- 
ypuPrxe-, Gr.] of, or pertaining to ſcenography. 

ScenoGRa'PHic Appearance, is different from an orthographic one, 
in that the latter ſhews the fide of a figure, body, or building, as it is 
ſeen when the plane of the glaſs ſtands directly to that ſide 3 whereas 
ſcenography repreſents it as it ſeems thro? a glaſs not parallel to that fide. 

ScEnNOGRAPHIC Prejectien, is the tranſcription of any given magni- 
tude, into the plane which interſects the optic pyramid at a proper di- 
ſtance. | 

ScENO'GRAPHY | ſcenographia, Lat. oxmoypa@ia, Gr. ] is the repreſen- 
tation of a Cn Ge 8. it is repreſented in proſpective with its di- 
menſions and ſhadows, or ſuch as it appears to the eye. 

Sceno'crarny [in proſpective] is that fide that declines from, or 
makes angles with a ſtraight line, imagined to paſs through. the two 
outward convex points of the eyes; and is by architects generally called 
the return of the foreſight. | W 

ScENoPa'Gia [oxwetyyia, Gr. 9. d. the tent · pitching] a feaſt of the 
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Jews, more commonly called the feaſt of tabernacles, inſtituted after 
their being poſſeſſed of the land of Canaan, in commemoration of their 

having dwelt in tents in the wilderneſs. eld 
Reland, who obſerves, that the Jews ſtyle it hag - baſſuccoth, or feaſt of 
booths, refers us to Levit. c. xxiii. v. 33. for its Original inſtitution ; and, 
amongſt other rites ſuperaddded by the Rabbies, mentions firſt the _ 
bammaim, i. e. the libation of waters: A prieſt, it ſeems, filled a pitcher 
with water from the fountain of S:/oe, and aſcending to the altar, He 
there at the time of the libation of the daily ſacrifice, poured the water 
into the weſtern hole. The ſecond was the geſtation of branches of pa/m- 
trees, willows, and myrtles ; which ceremony they grounded on Leviti. 
cus, c. Xxiii, v. 40. With this kind of ſolemn proceſſion they ſurrounded 
the altar, once every day of the feaſt ; but marched out of the city in 
the ſame parade only on one day, crying ho/anna ; but on the ſeventh day 
ſeven times, from whence that day was called ho/amna rabba, or the 
great boſannah, and the great day. All which is the more worthy of our 
notice, as he ſuppoſes ſome reference made to theſe two cuſtoms, in John, 
c. vii. v. 37. Math. c. xxi. v. 8. and John, c. xii. v. 13. May notl 
alſo add that noble ſcenary of the palm-bearing multitude, in Revelat. 
c. vii. v. 9—17 ? See Pascha, PexTECosTE, and Type, com- 


ared. 
Scent [prob. of ſcenſur, Lat. 1. A ſmell either fragrant or offenſive. 
2. The ſenſe of ſmelling. 3. Chace followed by the ſcent. | 
To Scr [prob. of tire, Lat.] 1. To perceive by the ſmell. 2. 
To give a ſcent to a thing. | 
Sce'NTLEss, having no ſmell, inodorous. | | 
Sce'eTeR, Du. [3zepter, Ger. ſceptre, Fr. ſcettro, It. cetro, Sp. of ſcep- 
trum, Lat. ox1wTpor, Gr.] a royal ſtaff or battoon born by a king, as a 
badge of his ſovereign command and authority, at ſuch times as he ap. 
pears in ceremony, as at a coronation, &c, The ſcepter is an enſign of 
royalty, of greater antiquity than the crown. 
Sce'PTERED [from ſcepter] bearing a ſcepter. Milton. 
 Scx/prical, or Scx'p ric, adj. [ ſceptique, Fr. ſcettico, It. of ſcepticus, 
Lat. cxenTx0, Gr.] of the ſceptics or ſcepticiſm, that is in doubt or 
ſuſpence, doubtful; alſo contemplative. 8 
Scx'rricalxEss 1 oxerTio9as, Gr. to contemplate] ſcepticiſm, or 
a doubting or ſuſpending the judgment of _ 
Sce'/pricism, the doctrine and opinions of the ſceptics. It conſiſted 
in doubting of every thing, and affirming nothing at all, and in keeping 
che judgment in ſuſpenſe to every _ | | 
Scx'epr1cs [ ſceptiques, Fr. ſeettici, It. ſcepticus, Lat. ox«nTi"O-, of Tv 
crit dal, Gr. to look out or obſerve, to contemplate] a ſect of philo- 
ſophers founded by Pyrrho, whoſe diſtinguiſhing tenet was, that all 
things are uncertain; that the mind is not to aſſent to any thing, but to 
keep up an abſolote heſitancy or indifference, Whence the name is ap- 
plied to a perſon who maintains that there is nothing certain. 


Epictetus has finely expoſed this falſe /pecies of philoſophy, which can 


withhold its aſſent from axioms and ſelf evident propoſitions ; and if I re- 
member aright, he calls it a petrified ſtate of mind. Arrian. Epidlet. 

Scauear Pegaſi [in aſtronomy] a fixed ſtar of the firſt magnitude, in 
the juncture of the leg, with the left ſhoulder of Pegaſus. 

Scre'DuLE [ /chedula, Lat. den, Gr.] 1. A ſcroll of paper or 
parchment annexed or appended to a will, a leaſe, or other deeds, 
which contains ſome particulars left out in the main writing ; an inven- 
tory of goods, &c. 2. A little inventory. LT? 


ScHE'LLING, a Dutch coin containing 1 2 groats or 6 ſtivers, in value 


6 4. J of Engliſh money; 33 of which and 44. make 205. ſterling. 
SCHEME f chema, Lat. oxnpea, Gr.] 1. A plan, a combination of va- 
rious things into one view, deſign, or purpoſe, a ſyſtem. 2. A project, 
a contrivance, a deſign. 3. The repreſentation of any geometrical or 
aſtronomical figure or problem, by lines ſenſible to the eye, or of the ce- 
leſtial bodies in their proper places, for any moment. 
| Scue'mer [of ſcheme} a projector, a contriver. | 
SCHE'REN, or SHEA'RING Silver [in old records] money anciently 
on to the lord of the manor by the tenant, for the libezty of ſhearing 
1s ſheep. | | | | 
Scn 1055 [extcig, Gr.] the habit or conſtitution of the body, as it is 
fleſhy or lean, hard or ſoft, thick or ſlender, 
| Scxes1s [with rhetoricians] a _ whereby a certain affection or in- 
clination of the adverſary is feigned, on purpoſe to be anſwered. This 
the Latins call adfi#io. | | | 
Scat Tic Fever, or SCHE'TIC Diſeaſe, is ſuch a diſeaſe (ſays Bruno) 
which has not as yet taken wy root; but which admits of a more eaſy 
cure; in contradiſtinction to the hectic [or habitual] diſeaſes, which are 
more difficult to cure. | 
Sci0'ra [of Exiegor Or Tx, Gr.) Athenian feſtivals dedicated to 
Minerva, which took their name from that umbrella or fan carried about 
them in proceſſion, to ſkreen perſons from the heat of the ſun. 
Scar'rRrus [ ſcirrhe, Fr. cx3ppe-, Gr.] an indurated gland. 
Scar'RRHOUS, adj. [from ſcbirrbus] having a gland indurated. 
ScairRHo'siTY [from ſchirrous] an induration of the glands. 
ScuisM [ ſchifme, Fr. ſciſina, It. ci/ma, Sp. of ſehiſma, Lat. xich, 
Gr. a diviſion or ſeparation} it is chiefly uſed of a ſeparation, happenin 
through diverſity of opinions, among people of the ſame religion an 
faith. See NovaTions, and DoxaTisTs. 
ScryisMa'TICAL or SCHISMA'TIC, adj. [ox540parix®-, Gr.] inclining 
to, or guilty of ſchiſm, 
ScnisMA'TIC, ſubft. [ox;oparix®,, Gr'] a ſeparatiſt, or one who ſe- 
parates from the Chriſtian church. 
To Scxi'sMATIiZE [ ſchiſmatizare, Lat.] to ſeparate from or rend 
away from the church. 4 | 
Scar REMOTE [ſcinemor, Sax.) was in ancient times a ſolemn meeting 
of all the free tenants and knights in a county, to do fealty to the king, 
and elect an annual ſheriff. 
SCcHOENA'NTHUM, Lat. [oxomardo, Gr.] the herb camel's hay, or 
ſweet ſmelling reed. | 
; SCHOENOPRA'SUM, Lat. [oxavengacoy, Gr.] a plant called porrel or 
gives. | | 
Scuo'iar { /colier, Fr. in the firſt ſenſe, /colars, It. ſcholier, Du. (chu- 
ler, Ger, tho ſame as ſcho/aris, Lat.) 1. One who learns any thing at 
ſchool, a ou 2. A man of letters. 3. A pedant, a man of books, 
4. One who has had a literary education. 
Scfo'Larsale, 1. Learning, literature, knowledge. 2. Literary 
education. 3. Exhibition or maintenance for a ſcholar, | 
$CHOLA'sT1C, Or $CHOLA'STICAL, adj. [of ſcbolaſlicus, Lat. of a- 
dc, Gr.] 1. Of, like, or pertaining to a ſchool. 2. Suitable to a 
ſchool, pedantic, | 


8 01 


Scuol a'sTic Divinity, is that part of divini | 
cuſſes queſtions, by means of — . 4 4 =P — 
ſure, oppoſed to poſttive divinity, which is founded on the auth rcp 
the fathers, councils, Cc. But, in truth, all human authorit i 3 
of faith, is a mere non entity, and as to the confuſion which the N 
men have introduced into our divinity, tis finely portray'd b © [Choo. 
Dr. Payne, when obſerving, © How miſſing the plain notio 
TRE FATHER ; with an ONLY-BEGOTTEN Son, and a diy 
they ran into a LABYRINTH Of ſubtilties, &c. about one's þ 
three one; and wove an artificial cloudy network of thin, but da k 
WEBS ; ſuch as SUBSTANTIAL Mobpkgs——UxsussisTRHUT rn 
CONCRETE PERSONAL PROPERTIES, c. that thro it ows A 
look and appear as THREE, and yet be one : And to avoid the obj duo, 
of three Gods (which they need not have been puzzled with A843 
hit right upon hat notion, of owt according to sc&1ÞTUR x and 4 
QUITY) they make three diſtin ſubiſtencies, and but one diſtin 75 N 
tent; THREE DIVINE PERSONS and but ONE BEING ; three > adn ca 
and but one thing. My hearty zeal and concern for the honour of _ 
STIANITY, and my deep regret to ſee the faith thus mangled = Fry 
vertedꝰ Letter from Dr. Payne to the Biſhop of R. Poſtfeript = 
dee LATERAN Council, PERSONALITY, Or PERSONS in divinity 875 9 
1 Firſt Causs, and ATHANASIANS. compared. 1 

CHOLA STICALLY, adv. | from ſcholaſtic] according t 8 
„„ N 
| ScHOLA'STICNEsSsS, a being qualified with ſchool learning. 
| SCHO'LIAST | /choliaftes, Lat. oxanarng, Gr.] one who makes not 
upon an author, a commentator, &e, ; 7 
; 3 lere * a . or remark, made on 
ome paſſage, propoſition, Wc. a gloſs, a brief expoſition, 8 
ment. See Bees. Senſe, « 5 N 

SCHOLIUM [with mathematicians] a remark by the by; as, after the 
demonſtrating of a propoſition, it is pointed out how it might be done 
ſome other way; ſome advice is given, or precaution to prevent miſtakes 
or ſome particular uſe or application thereof. 

SCHO'LY | /cholie, Fr. ſcholium, Lat.] an explanatory note, Hooker 

To Scno'Ly [from the noun} to write expolitions. Hooker. 

Schnoor [ecole, Fr. ſcuola, It. cuela, Sp. freoie, Du. ſchule, Ger. of 
ſcbela, Lat. xn, Gr.] 1. A place where any language, art or ſcience 
is taught. 2. A ſtate of inſtruction, Send him betimes to ſchool. Locke. 
3. Syſte a of doctrine as delivered by particular teachers. 4. The age 


INE SPIRIT ; 
eing three, and 


of the thurch and form of theology ſucceeding that of the fathers. 


To School [from the noun] 1. To inftruR, to train up. 2. To 
teach with ſuperiority, | 5 Eo 
. ee [of /c-20/ and boy] a boy that is in his rudiments at 
chool, _= 
SCHO00'LFELLOW [of ſchool and felloab] one bred in the ſame ſchool, 
SCHOOLHOUSE [of /choo/ and houſe] a houſe of diſcipline and inſtruc. 


tion, | 
SCHOO'LMAN [of ſchool and man] 1. One verſed in the niceties and 


ſubtilties of academical diſputation. 2. One ſkilled in the divinity of the 


ſchool. 


SCu00'LMASTER [of ſchool and maſter] one who preſides and teaches 
in a ſchool. 


a ev mee [of /chool aud mifireſs] a woman who governs a 
chool. | 


SCIA'GRAPHY, or SCIO'GRAPHY [ ſciagraphia, Lat. of cr , of 


_ 0x42, a ſhadow, and ypaPn, Gr: deſcription} 1. A profile or platform, 


the firſt rude draught of a thing. 2. The art of dialling ; that part of 
aſtronomy which ſerves to find out the hour of the day or night, by the 
ſhadow of the ſun, moon, and ſtars. 3. {In architecture] the draught 
of an edifice or building, cut in its length or breadth, to ſhew the inſide 
of it, as the convenience of every room, with the thickneſs of the walls, 
timbers, floors, Qe. | | 
 SCIATHE'RICAL, Or SCIATHE'RIC [ Y., Gr.] of, or pertain- 
ing to a ſun- dial. | e 
SCIA'TICA [owariry, Gr.] the hip-gout. 
SCIATICA Crefees, an herb good for the ſciatica. 
Sci rie Vein [in anatomy] a vein ſeated above the outward part 
of the ankle. 8 | 
Sci rie [from ſciatica] affecting the hip. Sciatical pains. Ar- 
buthnot. | 
Scida'cEuM, Lat. [with ſurgeons] a kind of fracture or breaking of a 
bone, according to its length, or long-wiſe. | 
Sci ENCE, Fr. [ ſcienza, It. ſciencia, Sp. of ſcientia, Lat.) 1. Know- 
ledge. 2. Certainty, grounded on demonſtration. 3. Art attained by 
precepts, or built on principles. 4. Any branch of knowledge. 5. One 
of the ſeven liberal arts ; grammar, logic, rhetoric, arithmetic, geome- 
try, aſtronomy, muſic. \ | ONES 
Scie'NT1AL, of, or pertaining to ſcience. | 
ScreNT1'FICAL, or SCIENTI'FIC [ /cientique, Fr. of ſcientia and facts, 
Lat.] which cauſes or promotes knowledge. | | 
ScikxrTTIcALLY [of ſcientifical] in ſuch a manner as to produce 
knowledge. | | | 
Sci'METER, a ſort of broad crooked ſword, | 
To SC1'NTILLATE [ /cixtillare, Lat.] to ſparkle like fire. 
SciNTILLA'T1ON, a ſparkling as fire does. e 
Sc1i'LLa, Lat. [with botaniſts] a ſquil or ſea onion. | 
SciLLI'TEs [oximury;, Gr.] wine wherein ſquills have been ſteeped. 
SciLLITEs Acetum, Lat. vinegar of ſquils. 
Sc10'GRAPHY arenas. e 4. . deſcription of ſhadow] the 
profile or ſection of a building, to ſhew the inſide thereof. 
* Scro'cRapuy [with aſtronomers] the art of finding the hour of the 
day or night, by the ſhadow the ſun, moon, ſtars, &c. 
8cr'oLisT [ feiolus, Lat.] a ſmatterer in any kind of knowledge or 
learning. = 
Scion, [oxgarrua, of oxia, a ſhadow, and parrus, Gr. divi- 
nation] a divination by ſhadows ; or the art of raiſing and calling up the 
manes, or ſouls of deceaſed perſons, to give the knowledge of things to 
come. See GasTROMYTH, and OkaCLEs compared. 
Sci'on [tion, Fr.] a graft or young ſhoot of a tree. a 
Scior unk RI [ iotbericus, Lat. oa Nn˙αe-, Gr.] a part of optics. 
Sc1o/THERIC Teleſeepe, an inſtrument for obſerving the true time © 
the day, in order to adjuſt peadulum.clocks or watches. . 
xci'as Facias [ in law] a writ calling one to ſhew why judgment Pal. 
ſed, at leaſt a year before, ſhould not be executed. = af 
Scio'pTiCs [of eme and wwropas, Gr. to ſee] a ſphere or globe 2 
wood, with a circular hole through it, and a lens placed in it, and if ry 
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led, that it may be turned round every way, like the eye of an animal, 
Uſed in making experiments of the darkened room. | | 

Scy1'RRHOUS, Of, or belonging to a /ſeirrhus. See Scuirovs. 

SCIRRHO MA, or SCIRRHO SIS [ oxiggwpn, of oxiggow, Gr. to har- 
den] an induration or hardening of the glands, as happens frequently to 
the liver in a jaundice. | <p. 

Sc1's$1BLE, adj. [from ſcllſus, Lat.] capable of being divided ſmoothly 
by a ſharp edge. —_ 1 . 

Scr's81LE, Fr. [ ciffilis, Lat.] the ſame with /ci/ib/e. 

Sc1's510N, Fr. | /cif/io, Lat.] the act of cutting. 

Sc1's50RS, Or SC1'SSARS, a ſmall pair of ſheers. 

'Se1's8URE [ ura, Lat. ] a cut or cleft, a chap. 

ScLAavo'nic Language, is held to be the moſt extenſive language in 
the world, next to the Arabic, being ſpoken from the Adriatic to the 
north ſea, and from the Caſpian to Saxony, by many nations, viz. the 
Poles, Muſcovites, Bulgarians, Bohemians, Hungarians, Carinthians, 
pruſſians, and Suabians, all which are deſcendants of the ancient Sclavi, 
or Sclavonians, arid Sclavonic is their mother tongue, tho? they have 
different dialects. 

SCLEROPHTHA'LMY [xn - of oxang®-, hard, and op D, 
Gr. a diſeaſe in the eye] a diſcale, wherein the eye is dry, hard, red, and 
painful, and the eyebrows alſo, ſo as, by their exceſſive dryneſs, not to 
be opened after ſleep, without great pain. 

ScLEROSA'RCOMA [of ox>a720-, hard, and oagt, Gr. fleſh] a hard tu- 
mor, with an ulceration in the gums. | 
 ScLERO'SIS [axangwos;, Gr.] a hard ſwelling of the ſpleen. 


erase ver adj [ Selerotique, Fr. oxange-, Gr.] hard; an epithet of 
one of the coats of the eye. : 


ScLERO'TICA {in anatomy] one of the common membranes of the 


eye, fituated between the adnata and the uvea. | 


Sci RO Ties [oxangoriza, Gr.] hardening medicines, ſuch as conſo- | 


lidate the fleſh. 


To Scoar, or To Scorcu a heel, is to ſtop it, by putting in a ſtone | 


or piece of wood under it before. = 
To Scorr, to deride or mock, to ridicule. See SCOFFER. 
Scor r, deriſion, contumelious language. | a 
| Sco'eres [of ſcoppen, Du. of oxwwrw, Gr.] a derider, a contume- 
lious reproacher. cM | | 5 | 
Sco'rFINGLY, adv. [of ſcoffing] in contempt, in ridicule, 
To ScoLb {{cheiden, e chide, to wrangle, to quarrel, to brawl, 
to uſe angry or reproachful words. | | 


Scor p, /ub/1. {from the verb] a clamorous, rude, foul mouthed wo- 


ScoLEcor'DEs Proceſſus [of cone, a worm, and ide, Gr. form] the 
worm-like proceſs of the cerebellum. _ | 
ScoL1a'srs [with anatomiſts] a diſtortion of the back-bone. 
Sco'LLoP [perhaps of pceala, Sax.) the ſhell of a fiſh; a ſort of in- 
denting of any thing ; al a kind of fiſh. See Scl Lor. | 
S$coLLOP-SHELL [in heraldry] is often put into the coat armour of 
military perſons. : | | | 
Sco'LOPOMACHZERON [oxoNoraparaic, of oxonrat, a woodcock, 
and paxargor, Gr. a knife] a kind of ſcalpel, or ſurgeon's knife, thus 
called from its reſemblance to the bill of a woodcock ; uſed for opening 
and dilating narrow wounds of the breaft, abſceſſes, &c. SE 
ScoLOPE'NDRA, Lat. [oxonuradea, Gr.] a ſort of venomous ſerpent. 
| ScoLOPE'NDRIA, Lat. [oxonorndeor, Gr.] the herb hart's tongue. 
Scyo'LYMUs [oxoAvues, Gr.] the artichoke. 
| Sconce [skantze, Dan. skantza, Su. ſchans, Du. ſchantz, Ger.] 1. 
A ſmall fort, built for the defence of ſome paſs, river, &c. a block- 
houſe, 2. A branched candleſtick. | 
Io Sconce [in the univerſity of Oxford] is to ſet up ſo much in the 
buttery-book, upon a perſon's head, to be paid as a puniſhment for a 
duty neglected, or an offence committed; to fine. | 
Scoor [ſchuppe, Du. ecope, Fr.] a hollow, crooked, wooden ſhovel, 
to throw out water with. 


To Scoop. 1. To throw out water with a ſcoop, or hollow ſhovel. 


2. To empty by lading. Scanty of waters when you ſcooped it dry. Ad- 


diſon. 3. To carry off in any'thing hollow. A ſpectator would think this 
circular mount had been actually /cooped out of that holly ſpace. Spectator. 
5 cut hollow or deep. Scoopt out the big round jelly from its orb. 

ifon. | 


 Scoo'PER. 1. One that ſcoops. 2. A water-fowl, ſo named from 
its crooked beak, reſembling a ſcoop. _ | 
Score | ſcopo, It. ſcopus, Lat. oxon®-, Gr.] 1. Aim. deſign. 2. 
Mark to ſhoor at. 3. Space, room, diſtance. 4. Liberty, freedom 
 fromreſtraint. 5. Liberty beyond juſt limits, licenſe. 6. Act of riot, 
fally. 7. Extended quantity. The three firſt ſenſes are now in uſe. 
SCO'PER-HOLES. See SCU'FPER-HOLES. 
Sco'PULOUs | ſcopreloſus, Lat.] rocky, full of rocks. | 
SCOPULO'SITY, or SCO'PULOUSNEss | ſcopule/itas, Lat.] a rockineſs, 
er being full of rocks. | | 
SCORBU'TIC, or SCORBU'TICAL {of ſcorbutique, Fr, ſcorbutus, Lat.] 
of, or pertaining to, or troubled with the ſcurvy. 
_  SCORRBU'TICALLY, adv. [of {corbutic] with tendency to the ſcurvy, 
in the ſcurvy. 


SCORBU'TICNEsS Or SCORBU'TICALNEsSs [of /corbutus, Lat.] a being 
troubled with the ſcurvy. | 
To Scorcn, verb act. [e/corcher, O. Fr. ſcottare, It.] 1. To dry or 
parch with fire or great heat. 2. To burn, Power was given to them 
VO /corch men with fire. Rivelations. 
o SCORCH, verb neut. to be died up, to be burnt ſuperficially. 
Score {of kerf, Du. a fiſſure or notch. Minjhew] 1. An account or 
TecxOning, written or ſet down in chalk, &c. 2. Account or conſidera- 
non. 3. A line drawn. 4. Debt imputed. 5. Reaſon or motive. 
6. Twen 
whole compoſition, wherein the ſeveral parts, wiz. treble, ſecond tre- 
ble, baſs, &c. are diſtincty ſcored and marked, 
To Score, verb af. 1. To ſet down as a debt. 2. To impute, to 
charge. 3. To mark by a line. 
Seo a1, the droſs, the recrement of metals. 
co kiovus [of ſcore] droſſy, recrementitious. 
* CORDION, or SCO'RDLUM [oxopher, Gr.] the herb water - german- 


To Scox x, verb a&. to deſpiſe. 
o SCORN, verb neut. to ſcoff. 
Scorn (from the verb] contempt, ſcoff. 


ty. 7. [In muſic] partition, or the original draught of the 
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Sco'sner. 1. A contemner. 2. A ſcoffer, a ridiculer. | 

SCORNFUL. 1. Contemptuous, diſdainful. 2. Acting in deflance. 
co'RNFULLY, Contemptuoully, diſdainfully. 

Sco'RNFULNESsS, contemptuouſneſs. 

SCO'RNING, Contempt, &c. 

Sco'kopon, Lat. [with botaniſts] garlic. 


SCORODO'PRASUM, Lat. [oxogoJoxgacer, Gr.] a plant between garlic 


and leeks, 


Sco'r pio, Lat. whoſe charaQeriſtic is m] is one of the twelve ſigns 
of the zodiac, called by aſtrologers a feminine, noRurnal, cold, and 
phlegmatic northern ſign of the watery triplicity, and is repreſented, on 
the celeſtial globe, by the form of a ſcorpion, | | 

 Sco'RP1ON [oxomie-, Gr.] 1. A venomous inſect of a blackiſh co- 
lour, having eight feet, and a ſting in its tail. 2. A ſcorge ; ſo called 
from its cruelty. 3. [From ſcorpius, Lat.] a ſea-fiſh. | 


SCORPION-GRASS, or SCORPLON-WORT, an Herb good againſt the poi- 


ſon of ſcorpions, 


SCORPLURUM, Lat, [oxopriup®-, Gr.] the plant turnſole. | 
SCORZONE'RA, Lat. [in botany] the plant called Span /alfifp. - 
ScoT [yceax, Sax. gkatt, Su. skat, Dan. ſchot, Du. and L. Ger. 
ſchoſ;, H. Ger.] a part, portion, ſhot or reckoning. Ea: 
Scor and Lot [yceax and lox, Sax.] a cuſtomary contribution laid 
upon all ſubje&s, according to their ability. Hence thoſe, who are aſ- 
ſeſſed or rated to any contribution, are ſaid to pay cot and lot. 
Scor Ale [in the foreſt charter] the keeping an alehouſe within the 
foreſt, by an officer of the foreſt, who, under colour of his office, cauſes 


perſons to come to his houſe and ſpend their money, for fear of having 


diſpleaſure. | | 

Scor-Free, excuſed from paying his ſcot or club; alſo free from pu- 
niſhment. 75 | | 

To Scotcn, to cut with ſhallow inciſions, 

SCoTcH [from the verb] a ſhallow inciſion, a flight cut. 

SCOTCH Collops, ſlices of veal, fry'd with feveral ingredients a parti - 
cular way. | | | 

Score Fiddle, the itch. 

Scorcn Mift, a ſober, ſoaking rain, 5 

Sco'Tia [oxoria, Gr.] a member of architecture, hollow like a dou- 
ble channel between the torus and the aſtragal, alſo the roundel on the 
baſe or bottom of pillars. | 85 

Sco'T1sTs, divines who follow the opinions of John Duns Scotus, 
called the ſubtle doctor, the oppoſer of the Thomiſts. See ScHoLas- 
Tic Divinity, and Ar HAN ASTA NS compared. S 

Sco“roux ere Lat. ozorwpa, Gr.] a dizzineſs or ſwimming in 
the _ cauling dimneſs of fight, wherein external objects ſeem to turn 
round. 

Sco'TTERING {in Herefordſhire] a cuſtom among the boys to burn a 
wad of peas-ſtrew at the end of harveſt, | l 

Sco'VEL, a ſort of mop of clouts for ſweeping an oven. | 

To Scour, or To ScowL [Skinner ſuppoſes of ꝓceal cax, Sax 
ſquintey d] to knit one's brows, to look crabbed, gruff, clou dy y 
to put on a ſour or grim countenance, or a diſdainful air. 

SCOU'NDREL [ ſcondaruelo, It. as Skinner ſuppoſes, of ab/condere, Lat. 
to hide, . d. one who, conſcious of his own baſeneſs, hides himſelf] a 


rogue, a pitiful, raſcally fellow. 1 


o ScouR, or To Scowx, verb act. [ycy ian, Sax. ſchuyren, Du. 
ſcheuyren, Ger. ecurer, Fr.] 1. To cleanſe or make clean. 2. To purge 


by ſtool. 3. To rove and rob on the ſeas. 4. To clear the ſurface by 


rubbing. 5. To paſs ſwiftly over. 5 | 

To CD the length of the Line [a military phraſe] is to rake a line 
from end to end with the ſhot ; ſo that every bullet, which comes in at 
one end, ſweeps all along to the other, and leaves no place of ſecurity. 
To Scoux, verb neut. 1. To perform the office of ſcouring. 2. Ta 
clean. 3. To be purged or lax. 4. To rove, to range. 5. To run 
here and there. 6. To ſcamper, to run eagerly. 


Scou'RER [from ſcour] 1. One that cleans by rubbing. 2. One that 
runs ſwiftly. | | 


Scov'RERs [with the canting crew] drunkards who beat the watch, 


break windows, clear the ſtreets, &c. 
Scou'RING [in horſes] a diſeaſe, a looſeneſs. 
ScouRING Long Shight [in cattle] a diſeaſe. 
| | J ſcap'd 8 Scoukrins. 
Lat. Maleam prete uebi. The Fr. ſay; L'Echapper belle. 
ScoURGE | /corregia, It.] 1. A whip made of thongs of leather, or 


laſhes of ſmall cord. 2. A puniſhment, a vindictive affliction. 3. One 


that afflicts, harraſſes, and deſtroys. Is this the /ecurge of France? 
Shakeſpeare. 4. A whip for a top. | | 
To ScoURGR, verb a. ¶ /correggiare, It.] to whip, to chaſtiſe with 
whipping. 2. To puniſh, to chaſtiſe. | . 
_ To ScoursE, to exchange one thing for another. Ainſworth, 


Scour [ eſcoute, O. Fr. eſcucha, Sp. ſthout, Du.] a ſpy ſent to bring | 


tidings of the army of an enemy, or to diſcover their deſigns ; alſo a 
judge or magiſtrate in Holland. 


ScouTs [mn any army] ſcout-watches, centinels who keep guard in 
the advanced poſts. | 


To ScourT | from the noun] to go out in order to obſerve the motions 
of the enemy privately. 
To Scowi. See To Scoul. : 


To ScRa'BBLE ¶ſchrabben, Du. to tear with the nails] to feel or grope 


about with the hands. 
Sc a [ſttaghe, Du.] any thing thin or lean. 


Sen a of Mutton, &c, [of craig, Scotch, the neck] the lean bony 


part of the neck. 

Sc AD [of craig, Sc. han 1. Lean. 2. Rough. 
ScRa'GGEDNESs. 1. Leannefs. 2. Unevenneſs. | 
Scra'cey [from /crag] 1. Lean, thin. 2. [Corrupted from craggy] 

ru , rough, uneven. | 

o SCRA MBLE yl of krabbelen, Du. rampicare, It. or pcneopan, 

Sax. to ſcrape] 1. To ſnatch eagerly, to ſtrive to catch or lay hold of. 

2, Toclimb up a tree or ſteep place. | 
Sex Au [from the bas) 1. Eager conteſt for ſomething. 2. A& 

of climbing by the help of the hands. 
ScRa'MBLER [of /cramble] 1. One that ſcrambles. 2. One that 

climbs by the help of the hands. 
To Scxaxcu [perhaps of /croſcrare, It.] to make a craſhing noiſe 
with the teeth in cating. | | 
ScRa'NNEL, 
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Scr nvvEL, vile, worthleſs: A word peculiar to Milton. | 
Scxay [from /crape, a thing ſcraped or rubbed off ] 1. A fragment, 
' a ſmal} piece. 2. Crumb, a ſmall particle of meat left at table. 3. A 
{mall piece of paper. This is properly /criþ. 

To Scrxaye [reneopian, Sax. skrapa, Su. fchrabben, Du. ſchrapen, 
Ger.] 1. To ſhave or raze off with a knife or other inſtrument. 2. To 
eraze. 3. To act upon any ſurface with a harſh noiſe, A hundred 
footſteps /erape the marble hall, Pope. 4. To gather by great efforts, or 
penurous diligence. | 5 

To Scar E, verb a. 1. To make a harſh noiſe, 2. To play ill on 
a fiddle. 3. To make an aukward bow. ; 

Scrare [of pcneop, Sax. ] difficulty, perplexity, diſtreſs. — 

Scx ER [from ſcrape] 1. An inſtrument with which any thing 1s 
ſcraped. 2. A miſer, a perſon intent on getting money. 3. A vile fiddler. 

ScrAT, an hermophradite, one who is of both ſexes. 

To Scratch. [kratſen, Du. kratzen, Ger. kraite, Dan. grazer, Fr.] 


1. To tear with the nails, or with a pin, needle, or any pointed inſtru- 


ment. 2. To mark with uneven incifions. 3. To wound lightly, 4. 
To hurt ſlightly with any thing pointed or keen. 5. To write or draw 
aukwardly. | | 


ScxaTca [from the verb] 1. A ragged and ſhallow inciſion, 2. La- 


ceration with the nails. 


. A ſight wound. 
Sex A TchER [of ſcratch] one that ſcratches. 


ScRaTCH-Work grafitti, Ny a method of painting in freſco, by 


preparing a black ground, on which was laid a white plaiſter, which be- 

ing taken off with an iron bodkin, the white appeared through the holes, 
and ſerved for ſhadows. | | 

S Scra'rcurs [with farriers] a diſeaſe in horſes, conſiſting of dry ſcabs, 

chops or rifts, which breed between the heel and the paſtern joint. 


Scra'TCHINGLY, adv. [from ſcratching] with the action of ſcratching. 


Scraw [Iriſh and Erſe] ſurface or ſcurf. Sv. 
To Scxawr [prob. of krabbalen, Du. or of ſcarabocchiare, It. or 
{chreyen, Ger.] 1. To write after a ſorry careleſs manner. 2. To draw 
or mark irregularly. 3. [From cyaww/] to creep like a reptile. 
 ScRAWL Toon the verb] unſkilful and unelegant writing. 

Sex AW] IER [from /craw!] a clumſey and inelegant writer. 

ScRAY, a bird, called a ſea-ſwallo px. 1 

ScrE'ABLE [ ſereatilis, Lat.] which may be ſpit out ab 

To ScrEaK 6 rob. of skrige, Dan. ] to make a ſhrill or hoarſe noiſe, as 
that of a door, hoſe hinges are ruſty ; or a wheel that is not well greaſed. 


ScxeaxinG [prob. of akrige, Dan.] a ſhrill noiſe like that of ruſty - 


hinges, Sc. 2 

10 Scxtam [probably of skrige, Dan. or of ſchreyen, Ger.] to cry 
out, eſpecially in a fright, on receiving ſome hurt or wound. | 

ScxEtcn [from the verb] 1. Cry, or horror, or anguiſh. 2, Harſh 
horrid cry. | LR 

Sen gau [from the verb] a ſhrill, quick, loud cry, occaſioned by ter- 
' ror or pain, | | ; | 
| ScREA'MING, a Crying out loudly, ſhrilly and violently. 

Screa'T10N, Lat. [of /creare, Lat.] a hawking or ſpitting 

To ScrEECH [prob. of skriger, Lan. ] 
ſcreech oul. 2. To cry out in terror or anguiſh. | 5 

ScaEECAH- WI [prob. of ſcricciola, It.] an owl that makes a ſhrieking 
or hooting in the _ * 1 

Serten [ecran, Fr. prob. of ſecerniculum, Lat.) 1. Any thing that 
affords ſhelter or concealment. 2. A device or partition to keep off the 
wind. 3. A fort of fan or device for defending from the heat of a 
fire. 4. A wooden frame grated, for ſifting gravel, corn, &c. | 

To SckkEEN, or To SKREEN [ prob. of „cer nere, Lat.] 1. To ſhelte 
or defend from. 2. To ſift through a ſcreen. | 

To Scxew* [prob. of ſchroeven, Du. ſchrauben, Ger.] 1. To preſs or 
force with a ſcrew. 2. To faſten with a ſcrew. 3. To deform by con- 
torſions. 4. To force, to bring by violence. 5. To ſqueeze, to preſs. 
6, To oppreſs by extortion. | 

Sea EW [e/croue, Fr. (throeve, Du. ſchraube, Ger. ] one of the five me- 
chanic powers; chiefly uſed in preſſing or ſqueezing bodies cloſe; and 
alſo in railing weighty things. 1 
To Scr1'sBLE, verb act. | ſcribbilare, Lat.] 1. To ſcratch or daſh 
with a pen. 2. Lo write meanly or in low ſtile, as a paultry author. 

To Scr1'BBLE, verb neut. to write without care or beauty. 

Sca1'BBLE {from the verb] worthleſs writing. 

SCRIBBLE Scrabble, pitiful, ſorry writing. 

ScR1'BLER, a paultry writer. 

ScriBE [e/criba, Sp. ſcriba, It. and Lat.] 
2. A ſecretary, a notary, a ſcrivener. 

ScxiBes [among the Jews} a ſect which managed the affairs of the 
ſynagogue, expounded the law, called alſo doors of the law. 

Scalix [with joiners] a term uſed, when one piece of ſtuff is to be 
fitted to the ſide of another, which is irregular, to make the two join 
cloſe together all the way ; this is done by marking it with the point of a 
pair of compaſſes. " 5 

Scxr'MER [eſcrimer, Fr.] a gladiator, a fencing-maſter : Not in uſe. 

Scr1'R1E [ ſcrinum, Lat.] a place in which writings or curioſities are 
repoſited. Spenſer. 


Scair [Skinner derives it of penzpe, Sax. commodious, 7. e. for 


travelling; but Minſhew of /cripus, Lat. a bulruſh, becauſe anciently 
wallets were made of them] 1. A budget or bag. 2. A little piece of 
paper, a ſmall writing or ſchedule. 
Scr1'eTorY | /criptoriaus, Lat] written, not delivered orally. Suit. 
_ ScRIi'PTURAL {from 22 contained in the holy ſcriptures. 
SCRIPTURE [ecriture, F. ſcrittura, It. eſcritura, Sp. of [criptura, 
Lat.] the writing a book; the ſtyle or particulur manner of writing uſed 
by an author; the writings of the Old and New Teſlament. 
 Scrr'pTURISTS, thoſe who ground their faith on the holy ſcriptures 
only. See BERT ANS, and CREED. | 
CRI'VENER [ /crivane, It. efcrivano, Sp.] 1. One who draws up and 
engroſſes writings, 2. One whoſe buſineſs it is to place money at intereſt, 
CRI'VENERS, were incorporated anne 1616, and are a maſter, two 
wardens, 24 aſſiſtants, and 38 on the livery, Cc. 
The arms are .azure, an * wings expanded, holding in his 
mouth a penner and inkhorn, ſtanding on a book all r. Their hall is 
on the calt ſide of Noble-ſtreet, Wo”; 
Scro'BICLE [ ſcrabiculus, Lat.] a little ditch or furrow. 


ScRoBi'culvs Cordis, Lat. [with , the heart-pit, or pit of 
5 


the ſtomach, the hollow below the breaſts, Ke! 


ſpeare. 


a ſmall part of time uſed by ſeveral eaſtern nations, amon 


1. To hoot or ho! like a 


1. A writer or penman. 
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Scrxo'evLa [of ſcrofula, Lat. a little pig] the diſeaſe comm... 
led the king's evil. * 5 is! T7 "monly. cat. 
SCROFULA'RIA, Lat, [in botany] the herb pile. wort, bli 4 
or fig-wort. = nk 
ScRO'FULOUs, or SCRO'PHULOUS [ ſcrofuloſus, Lat.] of 4 
to the king's evil; hard, full of kernels or ſwellings 0 . 22 
— RO'FULOUSNESS, being afflicted with the king's evil. 2 18 
CROLL [prob. of roll] a flip or roll of parchment; 
voluta in Wee f b K 04 WD te ſame as 
SCROTOCE'LE [of /crotum, Lat. the cod, and xy, Gr. 
the ſcrotum. 5 | 
Scro'TuM, Lat. [in anatomy] the bag, or common ca 
brane, which contains the teſticles, thus named from its 
a pouch or purſe of leather, 
SCROTUM Cordis, Lat, [with anatomiſts] the ſame I? 
the ſkin which encompaſſes the heart. | s Pencardium , 
SCROYLE, a mean fellow, a wretch : 


-nettle, 


J a rupture of 


pſula or mem. 
reſemblance to 


ScRuB [pcneope, Sax.] 1. An old broom or bruſh much 
A pitiful or ſorry fellow. 3. Any thing mean and Sefulicable.. FRE 
To Scrvs [pepeopan, Sax. ] to rub hard with ſomething rough. 
SCRUBBA'DoO, the itch, a diſtemper; alſo ſlovenly, mean habited 
SCRU'BBED, or ScRU'BBY Iſcrubet, Dan.] mean, vil ' 
aun, forty: Eg. ] vile, worthleſs, 
SCRUFF, little pieces of wood, coals, Ec. that poor poop! 
at the fide of the Thames at low water, for hg” WIE I 
ScRu'PEUs Humour, the gout. 8 
SCRU'PLE | /crupule, Fr. ſcrupule, It. eſcrupulo, Sp. of ſerupulus Lat.] 
1. A doubt, niceneſs in point of conſcience. 2. [With chronologers 


. the Chal. 
deans, a 7555 part of an hour. 3. [With apothecaries] the thir - 


of a dram, or the weight of 20 grains. 4. Proverbially, 2 
quantity. _ | ; 
To ScRu'PLE [from the noun] to be in doubt whether one ſhall do 2 
thing, or not, on a conſcientious account, 5 
ScCRUPLEs [with aſtronomers] as ſcruples eclipſed, are that part of 
the diameter of the moon, which enters the ſhadow, expreſſed in the 
ſame meaſure wherein the apparent diameter of the moon is expreſſed 
See DIGIT. | | DES 5p Ah 
SCRU'PLER [from ſcruple] a doubter, one that has ſcruples. 
SCRUPULO'S1TY [from ſcrupulous) 1. Doubt, minute doubtfulueſ; 
2. Fear of acting in any manner, tenderneſs of conſcience. f 
SCRU PLES of half Duration [in aſtronomy] are an arch of the orbit 
of the moon, which is deſcribed by her center, from the beginning of 
the eclipſe to the middle. . oy | 


ScLuPLEs of Immerſion or Incidence [in aſtronomy} are an arch of the 


. 


orbit of the moon, which is deſcribed by her center, from the beginning 


of the eclipſe till the time, when its center falls into the ſhadow. 
ScRUPLES of Emerfion [in aſtronomy} are an arch of the orbit of the 
moon, which is deſcribed by her center, in the time from the firſt emer. 
fron of the moon's limb to the end of the eclipſe. 
_ ScRU'PULOUS | ſcrupuleux, Fr, ſcrupuloſus, It. eſcrupuloſo, Sp. of ſcru- 
puleſus, Lat.] 1. Full of ſcruples. . Nis, me ET 
lent, cautious. Io | | t 
SCRUTA'TOR [| ſeratateur, Fr. ſcrutor, Lat.] enquirer, ſearcher, exa- 
miner. | | . | | 
 Scxv'T1NOUs [from ſcrutiny] captious, full of enquiries. Denham. 
 ScRV'PULOUSLY, nicely, preciſely, exactly. 5 
Sca u vurousxkss [from ſcrupulous] a ſcrupulous humour, nicety 
exactneſs. | | 
ScCRU"TABLE [ſcrutabilis, Lat.] that may be ſearched. 
ScRUTA'T10N, a ſearching, | 
To Scrxu'TinizE, or To en [of ſerutinium, Lat. a ſearch] to 
make a ftrift enquiry into, to examine thoroughly. 
SCRUTINEE'R [of ſcrutinium, Lat.] one who makes a ſcrutiny, or 
examines nicely. See INTERPOLATION, | 
ScRU'TINY [ ſerutin, Fr. ſcrutini, It. eſcrutinio, Sp. of "change wy v, 
a {tri& ſearch or diligent enquiry ; a peruſal or examination of the ſuf- 
= es or votes at an election of a magiſtrate; an examination of the 
poll. | 
SCRUTINY [in the canon law] a ticket, or ſmall paper billet, in 
which the electors write their votes privately at elections, ſo that it may 
not be known for whom they vote. | | | 
SCRUTO!'RE | /criptorium, Lat. ecritore, Fr.] a kind of long cabinet, 
with a door or lid opening downwards, for the conveniency of writing 
on. 
To Sc vo [perhaps from ſcrew] to ſqueeze, to compreſs. Spenſer. 
Sc y of Fouls, a great flock of them. x 
Scud, a ſudden ſhower of rain. | | 
To Scup [prob. of ſchudden, Du. to agitate] to run away with pre- 
8 rperk N © 8 5 | 
cu'eFLE [perhaps of xa, It.] a quarrel wit ting. 

To ee to fight eat). 7 | ea 

To ScuLx [prob. of ſculkare, Lat, to watch] to hide one's ſelf, to 
lurk here and there. 

SCU'LKER [from ſculk] a lurker, one that hides himſelf. - | 

SCULL, or SKULL [prob. g. d. Sell, or of ſehedel, Teut. the head] 
1. The bone of the head which contains the brain, eyes, &c. 2- 
little oar to row a boat with. 3. [Of pceole, Sax.] a ſhole or great 
company of fiſhes. Milton. 4. A ſmall boat, a cock-boat. 5. One who 
rows a boat with ſculls. _ | | | 

Scu'LL-Cae [of ſcull and cap] 1. A head piece. 2. A night- cap. 

SCU'LLER. 1. A boat rowed with ſculls. 2. The waterman who 


rows with ſculls. 


Scu'LLERY (prob. of culinarius, Lat.] a place to do the dirty work 
of a kitchen in. | Wong 

Scu'LL1ON (prob. of culinarius, belonging to a kitchen, or cuilloin, Fr.] 
one who does drudgery in a kitchen. 43 

To Scurr [ /culpo, Lat. ſeulper, Fr.] to carve, to engrave: A wo! 
ſeldom uſed. | 

Scu'LPTiLE [ ſeulftilis, Lat.] made by carving. "Brown. 

ScuiP | ſculptura, Lat.] a cut, print, or engraven picture. 

SCU'LPTOR, a Carver or engraver, 1 The 

Scu"'LPTURE | /cuſpteur, Fr. ſeultura, It. of ſculptura, Lat.] 1-107 


art of cutting or carving wood, ſtone, or other matter, to form Agne 


A word peculiar to Shake. 
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reſentation. Sculpture includes both engraving and work- 

Plate II. Fig. 1. repreſents a ſtatue, and the plumb lines 
od ſtatuaries make uſe of for ſetting off the diſtances on the 

ſereral parts of the ſtatue. 2. The act of engraving. 

Scun [okum, Dan, and Su. ſchaym, Du. ſchuum, L. Ger. ſchaum, H. 
Ger. ecume, Fr ſchiuma, It. uma, Sp.] 1. That which riſes to the top 

fany liquor. 2. The fuſe, droſs, dregs, recrement. 1 
"To Scum [prob. of gkumme, Dan. ſcuma, Su ſchupmen, Du. ſchu- 
men, I. Ger. ſchaumen, II. Ger. or ecumer, Fr. ſchiumare, It. eſpumar, 
99. to take of the ſcum, froth, droſs, &c. from any liquid, melted 
tal, Cc. | 
_— te [a hunting term] the dung of a fox. 1 

ecu MMER (eſcumvir, Fr.] a veſfel for ſcumming any liquor, ge- 
nerally written and pronounced immer. | 

Scu'PPER-HOLES [of ſchoepen, Du. to draw off] ſmall holes made 
through the fides of the ſhip, through which the water that is pumped 

out of the ſhip's hold, or comes any other way, ds carried off into the ſea, 

SCUPPER-LEATHERS, leathers nailed over thoſe holes. 

Scu/PPER-NAILS, ſhort nails with broad heads, for nailing on the 
ſcupper-leathers. | ; | | | 

Scure [pcunp, Sax. skärk, Su. ſchort, Du. ſchorf, L. Ger.] 1. A 
whitiſh, ſcaly ſwelling raiſed in the fin of the head, by a ſlimy and 

mixed flegm. 2. A foil or ſtain adherent. 3. Any thing ſtricking on 
the ſurface. | 

Scv'rFINgss [ſcunpineppe, Sax.] the having ſcurf on the head, c. 

Scu'rFY, full of, or having ſcurf. | 

SeurrtLITY [| ſcurilite, Fr. ſcurrilitas, Lat.] groſſneſs of reproach, 
mean buffoonery. | | | 

Scu'8RILOUS | ſcurrile, Fr. of ſcurrilis, Lat.] railing, ſaucy, abuſive, 
ſcandalous, | | | | 

Seu'sRILOUSLY, ſaucily, abufively, or ſcandelouſly. * 

Scu'RR1LOUSNESS, or SCURRILITY [ ſcurrilitas, Lat. ſcurrilité, Fr 
ſcurrilild, It.] ſcandalous language, ſaucy drollery, buffoonry. 

Scu'RV1iY, adv. [from ſcurvy] vilely, baſely, coarſly. 

Sev'RVINESS, badneſs, naughtineſs, ſorrineſs. 

Scu'kvY, Subſt. | ſcorbut, Fr. ſcorbuto, It. of ſcorbutum, Lat.] a diſ- 
eaſe, the ſymptoms of which are yellow ſpots on the hands and feet, 
weakneſs of the legs, ſtinking breath, &c. A name given to very 4if- 
ferent kinds of diſeates ; but all importing ſome acrimony in the blood 
and juices, wvithout a ferwour, and great care ſhould be firſttaken in ad- 
an. Bonne ſort of acrimony it is, before a phyſician ventures to 

reſeribe. | | 

Scu'rvy, adj. 1. Troubled with the ſcurvy, ſcabbed. 
lels, ſorry, pitiful, contemptible. 

ScurvY Gra/s, an herb ſo named for its particular virtue in curing 
the ſcurvy. | | 

Secur [cpy®, Sax. kutte, Du. cada, It.] the tail of an hair or rabbit. 

Scu"TAGE [ ſcutagium, of ſcutum, Lat. a ſhield, 9. 4. ſhield-money, 
feild, rang Sax.] a tax granted to king Henry III, for his expedi- 
tion to the holy land. | 9 : 

ScUTa'G10 Habendo, a writ to the tenants, who held lands by knights 
ſervice, to attend the king in his wars, or to pay a ſcutage, which was 
three warks for every knight's fee. 8 

Scu”"TCHEON [ecaſſon, Fr. ſcudo, It. of ſcutum, Lat. a ſhield] the field 
or ground on which a coat of arms is painted. 

Seu'riFoRM | /cutiformis, Lat.] in the form of a ſhield or buckler. 

Scuriro RME Os [in anatomy] the chief bone of the knee, called 
alſo patella. | 

ScuTIFO'RMIS Cartilago [in anatomy] the broadeſt and biggeſt of 
the cartilages of the larynx ; ſo called, becauſe in the form of a ſquare 
buckler or ſhield, called alſo thyroides. | 

Sev'TTLE {[pcurel, Sax. ] 1. A duſt-baſcet. 2. A wooden trough 
of a mill, through which the flour falls into the meal-tub. 3. A ſmall 
grate, 4. [From ſcud] a quick pace, a ſhort run. 5. [In a ſhip] 
{mall ſquare holes cut in the deck, enough to let a man through. 

To Scu'TTLE, 1. To cut a ſcuttle in the fide, &c. of a ſhip. 
To run with precipitation. * 

8 a Buckler (in anatomy] the knee pan, or round bone of 
the knee. 

ScuTuM [in pharmacy] a plaiſter in form of a ſhield, to be applied 
to the ſtomach. 5 

SCY"LLA, a rock in the ſea between Sicily and Italy, over- againſt the 
gulf Charybdis, ſo that the paſſage there is dangerous for ſhips ; whence 
the Latin proverb, Incidit in Scyllam cupiens witare Charybdim, to avoid 
Seylla, he falls into Charibdis, . e. to leap out of the frying-pan into 
the fire. Sce CHaryBpis and Ciumtrians, compared. 5 

SCY'MITAR, A kind of crooked Perfian ſword. 

Sey'puvs [with anatomiſts] thoſe paſſages that convey the ſaliva 
ſrom the os cribriforme, or fieve-like bone to the palate. 

SCY REGEMOT {pceyne-xzemor, Sax.] a court held twice every year by 
the biſhop of the dioceſs, and the ear/dorman in ſhires that had them, 
or ſheriff, in thoſe committed to ſheriffs. 

ScrY'raALa, Lat. a field mouſe: ; 

SCYTALa, Lat. [in mechanics] a kind of radius or ſpoke, ſtanding 
out of the axis of a machine, as a handle or lever to turn it round, or 
work it by. 

deY'Tala Laconica [with the Lacedæemonians] a little round ſtaff; 
an myention for the ſecret writing of letters to correſpondents, by means 
ot two rollers or cylinders exactly alike, one being kept by each of the 
correſpondents. 

SCYTA'LIDES [oxvrandt, Gr.] the three ſmall bones in 

SCYTHE [pcyDde, Sax.] an inſtrument for mowing graſs. 
Scr'ruica, Lat, [with botaniſts | ſweet-root or liquorice. 

Sea [ræ, Sax. (ve, Dan. ſee, Ger. ſee, or zee, Du.] 1. That gene- 
ral collection of waters which encompaſſes the earth, the ocean. 2. 
A collection of waters, a lake. 3. Proverbially for any large quantity. 
A ſea of blood. Milton. 4. Any thing rough and tempeſtuous. And 
in a troubled fea of paſſion toſt. Mz/ton. | 

SEA'BEAT, daſhed by the waves of the ſea. 

EA-BOAT, a veſſel capable of bearing the ſea, 

SEABO'RN, born of the ſea. 

XEABO'Y, a boy employed at ſea. 

SEABE'ACH, the ſea-ſhore. 

Sta Bind-weed, an herb. | 

SEABRE'ACH, irruption of the ſea, by breaking the banks. 

EABREE'ZE, Wind blowing from the ſea. 
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each finger. 


n 
EABU ILT, built for the Ba, 
SEACABAGE, a plant growing on the ſea beach. 


ſail, as ſhirts, gowns, Ec. or alſo a boat when it is towed, or an 
that hinders the courſe of the ſhip. 


at ſea. 


ſea. 


morſe. 


mermaid. | 


SE A 
Sraca'LF, the ſeal. 5 
Sk A- CHART, a geographical deſcription of coaſts, with the true dif- 


tances, heights, courſe, or winds leading to them; alſo called a plot. 


SEA-co'aL, pit- coal, ſo called becauſe brought to London by lea. 
SEA-Coa'sT, the edge, or ſhore of the fea. 

Sta-co'MPpass, the mariner's compaſs, 

SEA-C0'w, the manate. | | 

SEA-DO'G, a fiſh reſembling in ſome meaſute the ſhark. 

SFA DRA [with ſailors] any things which hang over a ſhip under 
y thing 


SEA-PARER, a mariner, a traveller by ſea. 
SEA-FA'RING {of ſæ, and papan, Sax. to go] employed or living 


SEA-FI'GHT, a battle on the ſea, a battle of ſhips. | 
SEA-GA'TE [a ſea term] when two ſhips are brought cloſe one to 


another by means of a wave or billow, they ſay the ſhips lie aboard one 
another in a ſea- gate. 


SEA-G1RT, encircled by the ſea. * pod 
SEA-GRE'EN, adj. Cerulean, reſembling the colour of the diſtant 


SEA-GREEN [| ſaxifrage ] a plant growing in the ſea, 
SEA-GU'LL, a water-fowl. 

SEA-HO'c, the porpus. 

SEA-HO'RSE, 1. A ſmall fiſh common in the Mediterranean. 

3. [Among the poets] the hippopotamus. 
SEA-LU'NGs [with failors] the froth of the ſea. 

 SEA-MA'1D, 2a mermaid. 
SE'A-MAN, I. A ſailor, a mariner. 


2. The 


2. The merman, the male of the | 


| SE'A-MARK, a conſpicuous place feen at ſea, which ſerves as a direc- 


tion to mariners. 


SEA-ME/w, a water-fowl. ER 
. SEA'MO'NSTER, a ſtrange animal of the ſea. 
SEA-NA'VEL, a ſmall ſhell-fiſh, in the likeneſs of a navel. 
SEA-NA'VEL-WORT, an herb, 
' SEA-NY'MPH, a goddeſs of the ſea. 

Sea-0'NION, the ſquil. 

SE”A-OOZE, the mud in the ſea. | | 

SEA-PI'ECE, a picture repreſenting atiy thing at ſea. 

SE'A-PORT [of ſæ, Sax. and portus, Lat. g. d. a gate or door of the 
ſea] a town at the mouth of a harbour or river. | 

SEA-R1'SK, hazard at fea. 

SE/A-ROOM, room at ſea, far from the ſhore. 

SEA-RO'VER, a pirate. | 

SEA-SE'RPENT, a ſerpent generated in the fea. 

SEA-SE'RVICE, duty at fea. = 

SE'A-SHELL, ſhell of a ſea-fiſh. 

SE*A-SHORE, the coaſt of the fea. | 

SEa-sick, ſick by the motion of the ſhip at ſea. 

SEA-SIDE, the edge of the ſea. 1 

SEa-sU'RGZON, a ſurgeon employed on ſhip-board. 

SEA-SU RRO'UNDED, encircled by the ſea. 

SEA-TE'RM, a term of art uſed by ſeamen. 

Sza-Tu'rn ſin ſea leanguage] a gale or breeze of wind coming off 
from the ſea. | | 955 

SEA-WATER, the ſalt-water of the fea. 

Sea-Yo'kE [in navigation] a ſort of contrivance or tackle made uſe 
of, when the ſea is ſo rough, that the men cannot govern the helm with 
their hand. | | 

St'an [NN, Heb.] an Hebrew meaſure, containing about 10 quarts, 
Dr. Taylor, in his concordance, ſays, it is the third part of an ephab, 
and contains a little more then two vine gallons and a half.“ | 

SEAL (pixel, Sag. ſeghel, Du. fiegel, Ger. ſeau, or /eel, Fr. figillo, 
It. /ello, Sp. figilum, Lat.] 1. The print of a coat of arms, or ſome o- 
ther device made in wax, and fet to any deed or writing ; alſo the in- 
ſtrument or piece of metal, &c. on which the figure is engraven that 
impreſſes the wax. 2. The impreſſion made in the wax. 3. Any act of 
confirmation. | 

Spal, a ſea-calf, the ſkin of which is uſed in making watch- 
caſes, &c. 8 | 

To SEaL, werb neut. [ ſeeller, Fr. ſellar, Sp. figillare, It. and Lat. 
ſegle, Dan. prxelan, Sax. ſegheln, Du. fiegein, Ger.] to ſet a ſeal to a 
writing, Soe. 8 | | 

To Steal, verb a@. 1. To faſten with a ſeal. 2. To confirm or at- 
teſt by a ſeal. 3. To confirm, to ratify, to ſettle, 4. To ſhut, to cloſe. 
5. To mark with a ſtamp. | | 2 

SEALER, an officer in the chancery, appointed by the lord chancellor, 
or keeper of the great-feal, to ſeal the writs and inſtruments there made. 

SEA'LING-wax, hard wax made of gum-lacre, roſin, Ge. for ſealing 


| letters. 


Seam [peam, Sax. ſomm, Su. ſomme, Dan. loom, Du.] 1. A row 
of ſtitches made with a needle. 2. 'The junQure of the planks in ſhip. 
3. Acicatrix, a ſcar. 4. [Saim, C. Brit. perm, Sax.] fat, tallow, lard, 

. Of Glaſs, 120 pounds, or 24 ſtone. 6. Of Corn [ream, Sax.] 8 
uſhels. | 

To Seam [from the noun] 1. To join together by fewing, or other- 
wife. 2. To mark with a long cicatrix. 

Sea"MLEsS [peamleppe, Sax.) without a ſeam. 

Seams [in horſes} a diſeaſe. 

SEA'MSTER, Or SEA“ 


MSTRESS [reamyxne, Sax.] a perſon who ſews 
or makes N 8 


linen garments. | 

SE'any [| from /eam] having a ſeam, full of ſeams. 

Sean [eine, Fr. /agena, It. and. Lat. oaywn, Gr.] a fort of lar 
fiſning- net. 

To Star [peanan, Sax. prob. of £yp@+, G. dry] to burn with a hot 
iron, to cauterize. 

SAR, withered, dead, no longer green. 

Sear Cloth [renelað, Sax. ] a plailter for pains, aches, &c, 

Sear Mood, dead boughs cut off from trees in a foreſt, 

SEARCE, a bolter, a fine ſieve. 

To Searce [er, Fr.] to ſift finely. 

Sz'ARCER, one who ſearces. | | | 

To SEARCH, verb ad. [chercher, Fr. cercare, It.] 1. To ſeek, to 
look for, to be in queſt of. 2. To examine, to try, to explore. 3. To 
probe as a ſurgeon. 4- * ſearch out; to find by ſeeking. h 

| 11 | 
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To Seakcn, verb neut. 1. To make a ſearch. 2, To make enquiry. 
3. To try to find. | 

Szarcn [from the verb] 1. Inquiry by looking into every ſuſpected 
place, 2. Examination, a& of ſeeking. 3. Queſt, purſuit. 

SEea'RCHER, 1. An examiner, a tryer, an inquirer. 2. An officer of 
the cuſtoms , alſo one whoſe buſineſs it is to examine, and by a pecu- 
liar ſeal to mark the defects of woollen cloth. 

SEARSE, or SARSE | /as, Fr.] a fine ſieve made of lawn, Oc. 

SEgAa'sON [ faiſen Fr. flagione, It. ſaxen, Sp.] 1. One of the quarters 
of the year, which are four, as ſpring, ſummer, autumn, and winter. 
2. A fit and proper time to do any thing in. 3. A time, as diltinguſh- 
ed from others. 4. A time not very long. 5. [From the verb] that 
which gives a high reliſh. 

To Ss sox, verb act. [afaiſomer, Fr. flagionar, It. flagondr, Sp.] 
1. To give any thing a reliſh. 2. To qualify by the admixture of ano- 
ther ingredient, 3- To imbue, to tinge, to taint. 4. To fit for any 
uſe by time or habit, to mature. 

To Sea'soN, verb neut. to be mature, to grow fit for any purpoſe. 

Sea"SONABLE, that which is done in ſeaſon, opportune, convenient. 

SEea's0NABLENEsS, opportuneneſs, propriety, with regard to time. 

SEA'SONABLY, adv. [from ſeaſonable] properly with reſpect to time. 

SEASON ER, he that ſeaſons, or gives a reliſh to any thing. | 
SA sdxIxG, 1. That which gives any thing a reliſh. 2. [In the 
Weſt-Indies] an aguiſh diſtemper, which foreigners are ſubject to at 
their firſt coming. | | 

Skar [peorole, Sax. ſathe, Su. ſetel, or ſedel, Du. ſeſſel, Ger. fiege, 


Fr. /edia, It. ſedes, Lat.] 1. A chair, bench, or any thing to fit on. 2. 


Chair of tate, throne, poſt of authority. 3. Manſion, reſidence, place 
of abode. 4. Situation, ſite. 
To Star [of prezan, Sax, ſetten, Du. O. and L. Ger. ſetzen, H. 


Ger. ſituer, Fr. fituare, It. ſentar, Sp. of ſedere, Lat.] 1. To place up- 


on a ſeat, to cauſe to fit down. 2. To place in a poſt of authority, 3. 
To ſettle, to fix in any particular place, or fituation. 4. To fix, to 
place firm. 2, | 55 | „ : 
Sea'TER, the name of an idol worſhipped by our Saxon anceſtors, 
from whence our Saturday has its name. : | 
SEATETH, a term uſed of a hare, when it taketh to its reſting place. 
Sta'vy Ground, ſuch ground as is over-grown with ruſhes, | 
SEPA'RAIM, Or SEBA'RAEC, Cald, a name given to ſuch rabbies, as 
lived and taught after the finiſhing the Talmud. Buxtorf ſays, they 
- Rouriſhed at a time when the Fewz/f academies were DISTURBED by 
_ troubleſome times, and accordingly gave their judgment on 7rad#/ionary 
caſes, al derek ſebaroth, i. e. by way of opinions, or probable conjec- 
tures, as contradiſtinguiſhed from peremptory deciſion. He tells us, 
chat this unſettled ſtate of things laſted for upward of fixty years. May 
not I add, and might perhaps have been as well, if continued down to 
the preſent day? See CaBaLa and Rites, compared. | 
SeBE'STENS, a fruit reſembling a little plum, uſed in medicine. 
Se'canT [ ſecans, from ſeco, Lat. to cut, becauſe it cuts the tan- 


gent; in geomety] a right line drawn from the center of a circle 


through one end of a given arch or angle, till it meets or cuts another 

line called a tangent, raiſed on the outſide at the other end. 

To SEce'DE f ſecedo, Lat.] to withdraw from fellowſhip in any af- 

fair. 1 | | 

_ -SECE'DER [from ſecede] one that withdraws himſelf through diſappro- 

bation of any proceedings. | I 

To SEce'rn | /ecerro, Lat.) to ſeparate, divide, or diſtinguiſh. 

SW Sxce's510N, 1. The act of going aſide, a retiring. 2. A withdraw- 
ing from council, &c. 3. [In medicine] the going off by ſecretion. 
SE'CLE [| friecle, Fr. feculum, Lat.] an age, a century. Hammond. 
To SzcLv'De | e/clucere, It. eſcluyr, Sp. ſecludere, Lat.] to ſhut apart 

from others, to ſhut out, to exclude, 

Srerv'srox, 1. The act of ſecluding, ſhutting out, or ſeparating 
from. 2, The being ſecluded. 

Se'conÞ, Fr. [ ſeconao, It. ſegundo, Sp. of ſecundus, Lat.] 1. The next 
in order to the firſt, the ordinal of two. 2. Next in value or dignity, 
inferior. 3. One who accompanies another in a duel to direct or de- 
fend him. 4. A ſupporter, a maintainer. 5. [With aſtronomers] is 
the Goth part of a degree of any circle. 6. [Of time] the Goth part 
of a minute of time. 7. [In muſic] one of the muſical intervals, being 
only the diſtance between any ſound and the next neareſt ſound, whether 
higher or lower. | 

To Sz'cond [| ſeconder, Fr. ſecondare, It. pfegundar, Sp. of ſecundo, 

Lat.] 1. To back, aid, or aſſiſt another, to ke or countenance. 2. 

To follow in the next place. | 
Se'coxnD-HAND, not original, not primary. E 
SECOND Sight, an odd qualification that many of the inhabitants of 

the weſtern iflands of Scotland are ſaid to have; which is a faculty of 


ſceing things to come, or at a | pace diſtance, repreſented to the imagi- 


nation, as if actually viſible and preſent. | 
SECOND Terms [in algebra] thoſe where the unknown quantity has a 
degree leis than it has in the term where it is raiſed to the higheſt. 
SE"CONDARILY, adv. [from ſecondary] in the 2d degree, not primarily. 
Se 'CONDARINESS [from ſecondary] the ſtate of being ſecondary. 
SECONDARY, /wb/t. [from the adj.] the ſecond man in any place, he 
who is next to any chief officer, as of the compter, who is the next 
man to the ſheriff, Qc. 
Ss coxpbaR Y, adj. [| ſecundarius, Lat.] 1. Not primary, next to the 
firſt. 2. Acting by tranſmiſſion or deputation. . 
 SxconDary [in philoſ. writ.] ſecond, as ſccondary cauſes. 
SECONDARY Circles [with aſtronomers] all circles which interſect the 
ſix greater circles of the ſphere at right angles, as the azimuths or ver- 
tical circles, with reſpect to the horizon, the meridian, and the hour cir- 
cles, to the equinoctial. 
| SecoxnpaRY Fewer [with phyſicians] is that which ariſes after a criſis 
or diſcharge of ſome morbid matter, as in the ſmall-pox of the conſlu- 
ent kind, C. a 
'SteconDarY Planets [in aſtronomy] thoſe which move round other 
planets, as the center of their motion, and with them round the ſun. 
Szcoxpary Senſe [in divinity] ſuppoſes a pallage of ſcripture to have 
tabe purports, the one primary, the other /econdary; as in the caſe of 
types, and ſome hifloric facts, which are /uppoſed to have a reference to 
ſomething beyond themſelves. And I ſuſpect, it was too great a liberty 
in expoſitions of this kind, which gave St. Or1GsN's enemies a handle 
to charge him with explaining away the FACTS THEMSELV&s, But this, 
I believe, was far enough from being always his intention. He pre- 
zumed, that there is a MIGHTY DEPTH in ſcripture ; and from that pro- 


. Chriſtian Plaloniſt was not led from hence (after much 


fecret remedy. 4. Retired, private, unſeen. 


ſame opinion, 


SEC 


Found veneration which he bore to the /acred auriti id ; , 
thoſe relating to the hiftory of our 254 he l k 1 ticulat 
NOBLE MORAL, Ii. e. the ſecondary ſenſe;] which he Bo 8 ma the 
couched under molt (if not all) of his actions and miracles. Sined to be 
ITT | RRR 

t. Origen was doubtleſs a very great man: but in his wris: 
many a weak ſentiment ; and his ſtrong attachment ry the Þ*, We find 
tem, is perhaps the 4% key, by which to account for hi onic ſyſ. 


8 de viati 
the church in thoſe days, in ſeveral inſtances; in partlenlur 5 from 
maintained the pre existence of human fouls, and our belag 25 * 
Fame 


into bodies, for crimes committed in ſome preceding ſtate 
whereas Plato would admit the /oul only to be the man; 


—_——_ 
Query, If Our 


: | . the fam 
ner with Tertullian his cotemporary) into that conception of 9 
nation, which laid the foundation of another charge againſt him 352 
that of his making w⅛ͥ CurIs1s? See OgtENIsM, Many, © 


Chrift, Incarnation, and DiukRIUðdͥup;, compared with Ce of 
v. 8; and 1 Corinth. c. i. v. 2023. N 
SE cov D | from ſecond] in the ſecond place. 
SE CONDRATE, 1, The ſecond order in dignity or value. 2. One 
the ſecond order. be TIE MN 


SE CRESY | /coretezza, It. of ſecretus, Lat.] 1. Privacy, f f 
hidden. 2. Solitude, retirement. 3. N of An being 
SECRET, ſubſt. Fr. [ ſegreto, It. fecreto, Sp. of ſecretum, Lat.) 
Something concealed. 2. A thing unknown, ſomething not yet dis f 
vered. 3. Privacy, ſecrecy. | N 

SECRET, Fr. adj. ¶ ſecretus, Lat. ſegreto, Tt. ſecreto, Sp.] 
hidden, cloſe. 


1. Pri 
2. That keeps counſel, faithful. 3. Unknown 8 
5 , 5 


5. Privy, unſeen. 

To SE'cxET [from the noun] to keep private. | 
SE'CRETARYSHIP {from /ecretary}] the office of a ſecretary. | 
SECRETARY | ſecretaire, Fr. /egretario, It. ſecretarib, Sp. of ſecret 

ius, Lat.] one who is employed in writing letters, Sc. for a Prince - 

ſociety. | | . 

To SecrE'TE [of /ecretum, Lat.] 1. To hide, to conceal, to put out 
of the way. 2. [In medicine] to ſecern, to ſeparate. | 

SECRE TION. 1. A ſeparation, &c. 2. The fluid ſecreted. 

Animal SECRETION (in phyſic] is the ſeparation of one fluid from an- 
other, ia the body of an animal or vegetable, by means of glans, or 
ſomething of the like nature. | s 

SECRETI TIOUS [from ſecretus, Lat.] parted by animal ſecretion. 

'SECRE'T15T, a dealer in ſecrets. Cee: 

„ [trom ſecretus, Lat.] performing the office of ſecre- 
SECRETLY, privately, in ſecret. 

SECRETNESS. 1. Privicy. 2. Quality of being a ſecret. 
| SECT [| /edte, Fr, ſetta, It. ſefta, Sp. and Lat.] a party profeſſing the 
SECTA'RIAN [ ſectarius, Lat.] of, or belonging to a ſect. 

SE CTARISM [from /e#] diſpoſition to particular ſects, in oppoſition 

to things eſtabliſhed, „ 

SE CTARY [ /e&arius, Lat.] 1. A follower of a particular ſect. 2, 
A pupil, a follower. 5 2 

SECTA'TOR, Lat. a follower, an imitator, a diſciple. 

SE'CT10 Cz/area [in anatomy] the Cæſarian operation; the ſame as 
hyſterotomeia. | 

SE'CT10N, Fr. [ ſezione, It. ſecion, Sp. of ſectia, Lat.] 1. The act of 
cutting or dividing. 2. The part cut off or divided. 3. A ſmall and 
diſtinct part of a writing or book. —_ | 

SECTION [of a book] a certain diviſion in the chapters, frequent with 
this mark 9. | 

SECT10N [with mathematicians] the cutting of one plane by another, 
or of a ſolid by a plane. | ; 

SECT10N [in architecture] is the profile or draught of its height and 
depths raiſed on the plane, as if * whole fabric or building was cut 
aſunder, to diſcover the inſide. 

Conic SECT10N, is the figure made by the ſolid body of a cone's being 
ſuppoſed to be cut by a plane; and theſe ſections are uſually accounted 
four, viz. the circle, ellipſis, hyperbola and parabola. _ | 

Se"cT1s zen Faciendis [in law] a writ which lies for a woman, who 
ought not to perform ſuit of court for her dower. ! 

SECTOR. i. An inſtrument of conſiderable uſe in all the practical parts 
of the mathematics, having lines of fines, tangents, ſecants, rhumbs, 
poligons, &c, 5 

Skerox [of a circle] is a part of a circle, or a mixed triangle, com- 
prehended between two radii or ſemi-diameters, making an angle at the 
center, and an arch or part of the circumference. | 

Sz'cuLar | /eculier, Fr. ſecolare, It. ſeg/ar, Sp. of ſecularis, Lat.] i. 
Happening once in the ſpace of an hundred years, or ſeicle. 2. Tem- 
poral, as pertaining to this world or life. 3. Converſant in this world, 
without being engaged in a monaſtic life, or to obſerve the rules of any 
religious order. | 

SECULAR Games ¶ludi ſeculares, of ſeculum, Lat. an age] theſe plays 
were ſo named, becauſe they happened but once in an age, or an hun- 
dred years. Horace, whoſe Carmen Seculare was compoled on this oe- 
caſion, ſays, in his addreſs to Phæbus and Diana, 

Date, que precamur 
{ empore ſacro 
Dug Sibyllint monuere verſus, Ee. | NILS 

On which the learned Torrentius gives us the following comment : * Be- 

fore the inſtitution of theſe games, and indeed under the kings of Rome, 

there were held in the Campus Martius (on account of peſtilence, prodi- 
ies, and other cauſes) more than once, games in honour of Pluto an 

Prokrpine : but then at length the games called ſecular, when the fifteen 

men inſtituted them, by admonition from the Sibylline verſes, for agg 

ſucceeding age; and fo ordered them to be held, with the promiſe 3 

the empire s /afety ſo long as they ſhould be continued. This commence 

as Cenſorinus informs us, A. V. 217. M. Valerius and Sp. Virginius being 


conſuls. He adds, that the ſecular games of Augu/tus were held A. V. 730, 


and that their memorial is ſtill preſerved on many a medal” See Lu- 
STRUM, JUBILEE, ,PROPITIATION, and SCE NOPKGLA cOmparert of 
SeECULAa'kiTY [from ſecular] worldlineſs, attention to the things 
the preſent life. | ; 0 
SECULAR1IZA'TION, Fr. Leer harm It.] the action of convert! g 
a regular perſon, place, or benefice, to a ſecular one. 3 
Se"CULARIZE [eculariſi, Fr.] made ſecular, 2. . a lay man of a cet 


gyman. | To 


To SEC 


mon uſe. 


SECUL!/ 
4;&tedneſ: 
SEC 
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SB c 
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To SECULARIZE ang + 1. To convert from ſpiritual to com- 
Jo make worldly, | : | 
= os ani; or SE'CULARNESS [ /ecularitas, Lat.] worldlineſs, ad- 

—— to the things of this world, | 
0 /cuLaRLY [from ſecular) in a worldly manner. 
S5 CULARNESS [from ſecular] worldlineſs. 
oxcCUNDARY- See SECONDARY. 
cox AR V Fever [with phyſicians] See SECONDARY, 
3 vo A Tiox, Lat. a teconding, forwarding, or making proſpe- 


tous. i : 

1 yeris, Lat. ſin anatomy] thoſe lacteal veſſels that carry 
oh 2 4 the glans, Ver it 9d Aran diluted there with the lym- 

_ 3 the common veſſels; whereas the lacteals of the prima generis 
" from the inteſtines into the glans. 

enn ſeveral branes where- 
$:/CUNDINE | ſecundina, Lat.] the ſeveral coats or membrane 

a the foetus is wrapped. whilſt in the womb, and which are excluded 

for it is born; the after-birth or burden; they are named allentois, 

Hor ion. 

om Naturam [i. e. according to the courſe of nature] a phraſe 
which phyſicians uſe, when all things are duly performed, as in a ſtate 
ns [ſeker, Du. and L. Ger. licher, H. Ger, ficuro, It. ſeguro, 
Sp. ſecurus, Lat.] 1. Out of danger. 2. Careleſs, wanting caution. 3. 
Free from fear. 5 

To Szcuru [ afſegurar, Sp. verſzekern, Du. and L. Ger. verſichern, H. 
Ger. ſecurare, Lat.] 1. To make ſecure. to ſave, protect or ſhelter. 2. 
To protect, to defend, to make ſafe. 3. To ſeize a perſon or thing. 4. 
To make faſt. ; : pan? 

' Spcu'RELY. 1. Safety. 2. Without fear, careleſsly. ; 
Secu'REMENT [from ſecure] the cauſe of ſafety, protection, de- 
— [ ſecuritas, Lat. ſecure!e, Fr. ſeekerhept, Du. and L. Ger. 
ücherheit, H. Ger.] ſecurity, ſafety. 8 

SrcU'RITAS de bono Geſtu [law term] ſurety of the pence. ; 

SrcuRITA'TE Pacis, Lat. [in law] a writ which lies for one who is 
threatened with death or danger, againſt him who ſo threatens, 

SecuURITA'TEM Inweniend. fc. Lat. a writ that lies for the king againſt 
any of his ſubjects, to ſtay them from going out of the kingdom without 

is leave. 

: Secu'RITY | ſeureti, and ſecurete, Fr. ſecurta, It. ſeguridad, Sp. of ſe- 
cyritas, Lat.] 1. Safety, the being out of danger. 2. Bail. 3. Surety 
for the payment of money. 4. Aſſurance. 5. Unconcernedneſs, care- 
leſſneſs. ks t | 

Szpa'n [prob. of ſedes, Lat. a ſeat] a cloſe chair in which perſons of 
quality are carried by men. | 8 

Szpa'TE [ ſedato, It. of ſedatus, Lat.] quiet, compoſed, undiſturbed 
in mind. 2 e | 

SzDa'TELY, quietly, compoſedly. 5 | 

Sgpa'TENEss [of ſedatus, Lat.] compoſure of mind, tranquility. 

Sepa'Tive [ /edativus, Lat.] of a quieting, allaying, or aſſwaging 

uality. | | 
e Lat. [i. e. in defending himſelf] a plea for him 
who is charged with the death of another, ſaying, he was forced to do 
it in his own defence, or elſe he muſt have been in danger of his own 
life; yet muſt he forfeit his goods to the king, and procure his pardon of 
the lord chancellor. 

SE“ DENTARY [ ſedentaire, Fr. ſedentario, Sp. of ſedentarius, Lat.] 1. 
That ſits much, or works ſitting; that keeps at home, or ſeldom ſtirs 
abroad, 2. Torpid, inactive, ſluggiſh. 

SE'DENTARY Parliaments [in France] ſuch as are fixed and ſettled in 
a place. | : 

N Id Ess, the ſtate or condition of one who fits much. 

Sepce [rærcg, Sax.] a narrow flag. 

SEDGY bf p=cz, Sax.) full of the weed called ſedge. 

Se'DiIMENT, Fr. [of ſedimentum, Lat.] the ſettlement, dregs, grounds, 
or lees of any thing ſettling or ſinking down. | : 

SEDIMENT of Urine {with phyficians, certain parts of the nouriſhing 
juice, which being ſeparated from the blood with the ſerum, by reaſon 
of their weight, ſink down to the bottom of the urine. 8 

Sepr'TIon Fr. /edizione, It. of ſeditio, Lat.] a mutiny, a popular 
tumult, a riſing, or uproar. | 

Sep1'TIovs | ſeditreux, Fr. ſediziofo, It. of ſeditioſus, Lat.] apt or tend- 
ing to raiſe ſedition; factious, mutinous, 

Sepi'TIOousLY, factiouſly, mutinouſly. 

Sep1'TIousNEss [of /editioſus, Lat. ſediticux, Fr.] a ſeditious humour 
or quality; alfo ſedition itſelf. | 

To Sepvu'ce [ /eduire, Fr. ſedurre, It. of ſeducere, Lat.] to miſlead or 
deceive; to corrupt or debauch. _ 

Szpu'ceMENT, the act of ſeducing or miſleading. 

Sepu'cer | /edudor, Lat.] one who draws away or miſleeds. 

Sepu'cirLe [from ſeduce] that may be drawn aſide, corruptible. 

. Sepv'cT1ON, the act of ſeducing, the act of eng aſide. 

Sepu'crive [ /edu&ivus, Lat.] apt to ſeduce or miſlead. 
 SepvuLovs [ ſedulus, Lat.] very careful, diligent, induſtrious, labo- 
tious. | 

Se'duLovsLY, carefully, diligently, induſtriouſſy. 

Se'DULOUSNESS, or SEbu'LiTY {from ſedu/ous] careſulneſs, dili- 
gence. 

Sr bunu, Lat. houſleek, or ſengreen. 

SE'DuwaL, or SE'TUwAL [yydepale, Sax. ] the herb ſetwal, or vale- 

enan, | | 

See [ /edia, It. /eda, Sp. prob. of ſedes, Lat.] the dignity or ſeat of an 
archbiſhop or biſhop. | 

To Ste, verb ac. pret. I ſaw, part. paſſ. ſeen [reon, Sax. ſee, Dan. 
and Su. len, Du. ſehen, Ger.] 1. To perceive with the eyes. 2. To 

_ obſerve, to find. 3. To diſcover, to deſcry. 4. To converſe with. 5. 
10 attend, to remark ; 

To See, verb neut. 1. To have the power of fight. 2. To diſcern 
without deception. 3. To enquire, to diltinguith. 4. To be attentive. 
5. To ſcheme, to contrive. | 

Seed [yæd, Sax. (eed, Dan. ſadh, Su. ſæd, Dan. zaed, Du. ſaat, Ger.] 
1. A matter prepared by nature, for the reproduction and conſervation 
of the ſpecies, both in men, animals, and plants. 2. Firſt principle, 
* 3. Progeny, offspring, deſcendants. 4. Race, generation, 

wth, | 


SER 


. To Srxb [from the noun] to grow to maturity, ſo as to ſhed the 
eed. 

SEE'D-CAKE, a ſweet cake interſperſed with warm aromatic ſecds. 

SEE D-LEEP, or SEE'D-L1P {in huſbandry} a veſſel or hopper for the 
carrying their ſeed-corn at the time of ſowing. 

SEE'D-PEARL, ſmall grains of pearl. | 

SEE'D-PLOT, the ground on which plants are ſowed to be afterwards 
tranſplanted. 

SEED-TIME, the ſeaſon of ſowing. 

SEE'DLINGS [with botaniſts] roots of gilliflowers, &c. which come 
from ſeeds ſown ; alſo the young tender ſhoots of plants that have been 
but newly ſown. 

SEE DNESs [from ſeed] ſeedtime, the time of ſowing. Shakeſpeare. 

SEE DSMAN, the ſower, he that ſcatters the ſeed. 

SEE DY [of ædiq, Sax.) run to, or having ſeeds. 

SEE'iNG, adj. ſince that, foraſmuch as, c. 

SEEING, ſabſt. See SIGHT. | | 

To Seek, verb ad. pret, I ſought, part. pe ſought [pecan and ⁊e- 
pecan, Sax. ſoker, Su. ſage, Dan. ſoecken, Du. ſuchen, Ger.] 1. To 
ſearch or look for, 2. To labour or endeavour, to get or obtain, 3. 
To go to find. 4. To purſue by ſecret machinations. . 

To SEEK, verb neut. 1. To make ſearch, to make enquiry, to en- 
deavour. 2. To make purſuit. 3. To apply to, to ule ſollicitation. 
4. To endeavour after. | 

To Sg fan adverbial mode of ſpeech] at a loſs, without knowledge, 
or experience. 2 

SEE'KER [from ſeek] one that ſeeks. 5 
— SEE 'K-50RROW [of ſeet and ſorrow] one that contrives to give him- 
ſelf vexation. Sidney. | 

SEEKING [of gepecan, Sax.] looking for, ſearching after. 

Lee Ser, [with ſailors] is when a ſhip: ſeels or rolls to the windward, 
in which there is danger, leſt ſhe come over too ſhort or ſuddenly, and 
ſo ſhould founder by the ſea's breaking right into her, or elſe have ſome 
of her upperworks carried away ; but if the rolls to the leeward, there is 
no danger, becauſe the ſea will preſently right her. 


Abe 8 derb act, | fieller, Fr. to ſeal] to cloſe the eyes; ſpoken of 

a hawk. | OTE | | | 
To Seer, verb neut. [pyllan, Sax.] To lean on one ſide. | 
SEEL, Or SEE'LING [ſea-term, of pyllan, Sax. to give away} is the 

ſadden and violent tumbling of a ſhip, ſometimes to one ſide, and ſome- 


times to another, when a wave paſſes under her fides faſter than ſhe can 
drive away with it. | 


SEE LING: [with falconers] is the running of a thread through the eye- | 


lids of a hawk, when firſt taken, ſo that ſhe may ſee either very little, 
or not at all, to cauſe her to endure the hood the better. 
SEE'LING [ſpoken of horſes] who are ſaid to ſee}, when white hairs 
about the breadth of a farthing, mixed with thoſe of his natural colour, 
grow upon his eye-brows; which is a mark of old age, for they never 
eel before fourteen. | „ 7 
SEE'LY [of peel, Sax. lucky time] 1. Lucky, happy. 2. Silly, 
fooliſh, fimple. 5 
To Ser [prob. of ſembler, Fr. ſembrare, It.] 1. To appear. 2. To 
have the appearance of truth. 3. It. ſeems; having an appearance with - 
out reality. 4. I. ſeems; in all appearance. 
SEE'MER [from ſcem] one that carries an appearance. 
SEE MING [of em] 1. Appearance, ſhow, ſemblance. 2. Fair ap- 
pearance. 3. Opinion. | | 
SEE'MINGLY, in appearance, in ſhow, in ſemblance. 
SEE MINGNEss [of ziemen, Ger.] appearance, plauſibility, 
SEE'MLINESS [of ziemlich, Ger. ] comelineſs. 
SEE'MLY, adj. [ziemlich, Ger.] becoming, decent, proper, fit. 
SEE MLY, adv. [from the adj.] in a I 
manner. | | 
F SEEN, adj. [from ſee] ſkilled, verſed, Well Feen in muſic, Shake- 
/peare. h G | 
Seer [of peon, Sax. toſee] 1. A prophet. 2. One who ſees. 
' SEE*R-woop, dry wood. Dryden. | 
SEE'SAW [from /awv} a reciprocating motion. . 
To Srg-saw [from the noun] to move with a reciprocating mo- 
tion. | | 
To SEETH, verb act. pret. I ſod, or ſeethed, part. paf. ſodden [reo- 
San, Sax. fiuda, Su. zieuden, Du. fieden, Ger.] to boil, to ſtew, to de- 
coct in hot water. | 5 
To SEETH, verb neut. to be in a ſtate of ebullition, to ew. 
SEE'THER, a pot, a boiler. f 
SOD, irr. imp. did ſeeth. | 


en. 
SEGRUM, an herb. | | 8 
SE'GMEN'T {in geometry] when a line or the fide of any plain triangle 
is any way cut in two, or more parts, either by a perpendicular line let 


fall upon it, or otherwiſe, thoſe parts are uſually called ſegments; and ; 
ſo much as one of theſe parts is longer than the other is called the diffe- 


rence of the ſegments. 


SEGMENT of @ Circle [in geometry] a part of a circle comprehended 
between an arch and a chord thereof. 


SEGMENT of @ Sphere [in geometry] a portion of a ſphere cut off 


by a plane in any part, except the center; ſo that the baſe of ſuch a 
ſegment muſt always be a circle; and its ſurface a part of that of the 
ſphere ; the whole ſegment being either greater or leſs than an hemiſ- 
here. 
SEGMENT Leaves [with botaniſts} are leaves of plants that are cut or 
ivided into many ſhreads or ſlices. | 
. [/egmentatus, Lat.] made of many pieces of divers 
colours. | 
SEGMOL DAL Valves in anatomy} are little valves of the pulmonary 
artery, thus named from their reſemblance to the ſegments of circles; 
the ſame as ſemilunar valves. 
SE'GNITY [ fegmtas, Lat.] ſlothfulneſs. 
To SE'GREGATE | /egregare, Lat.] to ſeparate or put y 
SECREGA'T10N, properly a taking out or ſeparating from the ſtock, 
a ſeparating, ſevering, or putting a part. 
SE1GNEU'RIAL from eemair inveſted with large powers, indepen- 
dent, Temple. | | 


SE 'GREIANT, 


ecent manner, in @ proper 


SOD, or SO DDEN, irr. part. paſſ. Igeſodden, Ger.] have ſod, or ſod- 
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SEL 

Sonar, Fr [in heraldry] a term uſed of Griffins drawn in a 
leaping poſture, | ; pen 

Seraxr, Fr. Cin heraldry] 7. e. fitting; a term uſed of a lion or 
other beaſt ſitting like a cat, with his fore-feet ſtrait. 

Ser'Gnior [ fienore] a lord, a maſter, | 

Se1GNx10R [inlaw] the lord of the manor or fee. 

Grand S216x108 II. e. the great lord] the emperor of the Turks. 
 Ser'cNIORAGE | igneuriage, Fr. fignoraggio, It.] a prerogative of the 
king, whereby be challenges allowance of gold or ſilver, brought in the 
a to his exchange, for coin. | 8 : 

SE16NIEU'RIAL, of, or belonging to a ſeigniory. | 

Ser ο Y [/ecigneurie, Fr.] the Juriſdiction or power of a lord, a 
lordſhip. 

Se1NE, a net uſed in fiſhing. : 

Sri'xER [from /cire] a fiſherman, one that uſes a ſeine. 

Srixrasis [with phyſicians) an inflammation in the head. xr 
Renowat. calls it an infantile diſeaſe, conſiſting in an inflammation o the 
brain and membranes; and he accounts for its etymology, by obſerv- 
ing, ** that the membranaceous portion, where the ſagittal, and coro- 
nal ſutures meet, ſubſides on this occaſion, and conſtitutes a groove or 
hollow: for fires, ſays he, in Greek, ſignifies a ditch [or a hollow 
place] in which ſeeds are ftored up and kept.” | 

SE1'sSIN. See SEIZIN. 

Se1'saBLE, that may be, or that is liable to be ſeized. | 

To Srizk, verb act. [ ſaifir, Fr.] 1. To take or lay hold of; to 
take by force or wrongfully. 2. To take forcible poſſeſſion of by law. 
And ſcized his goods. Camden. 3. [In fea language] to make faſt or 
| bind; eſpecially to faſten two ropes together with rope-yarn, &c. alſo 
the faſtening of a block or pulley at the end of a pendant, tackle, or 
garnet, &c, | | 7 
WP. Srizg, verb neut. to fix the graſp, or the power on any 
Ing. | 5 

| 5 [ /eifine, Fr.] 1. [In law] is of two forts ; ſeizin in law, and 
ſeizin in fact; ſeizin in law, is when ſomething is done which the law 
accounteth a ſeizin, as an enrolment; ſeizin in fact, is when a corporal 
poſſeſſion is taken. Cowe/. 2. The act of taking poſſeſſion. 3. The 
things poſſeſſed. _ | | 

Set'zuRE. 1. The act of ſeizing, taking into cuſtody. 2. The thing 
ſeized. z. The act of taking forcible poſſeſſion. 4. Gripe, poſſeſſion. 

. Gripe. , | 
: a [peld, Sax. rare, and couth, known] unknown. Spen- 
fer. h | a 
Sejv'NcT10N, Lat. a putting aſunder. 

| SeLaA'co, Lat. [with botaniſts] hedge-hyſſop. 

SE Lax DER [in horſes] a ſcabby diſeaſe. . 

SEL Dou [yreldon, of yeld, rare, and done, Sax. ſellan, Su. ſelden, 
Du. ſelten, Ger.] not often, rarely, not frequently. 

3 [{el>onneppe, Sax.] the not happening often, ſeldom 
uſed. . 5 

Se'LDsHOWN, adj. [of eld and own] ſeldom exhibited to view. 

SeLe'cT [ ſcelto, It. ſelectus, Lat.] nicely choſen out of others, 
choice. | ; 5 
is SELECT [ ſcegliare, It. ſelectum, ſup. of ſeligo, Lat.] to chooſe or 
ick out, Al 
, SeLE'cTion [of ſelec] the act of culling or chuſing, choice. 

SeLE'cTNEss, choſenneſs, choiceneſs. | 

SeLE'CTor [of ſelect] one that felefts. 5 | 

SrLE'xe [in the pagan theogony] the daughter.of Czlus and Veſta, 
and ſiſter of Helios, 7. e. the ſun. „ 

SELEN1'TEs, Gr. the moon-ſtone, which has this remarkable property, 
that it increaſes and decreaſes as the moon waxes and wanes, ſaid to le 
found in Perſia; alſo Muſcovy glaſs, to which the aforeſaid proportics 
have been aſcribed. 

SEL: NIUM (ch, Gr.] a fort of ivy. IT 

SELENO'GRAPHIST [of on, the moon, and yexQw, Gr. to deſcribe] 
a deſcriber of the moon. | 

SeLENO'GRAPHY [of enn, the moon, and vgn. Gr. a deſcription] 
a deſcription of the face of the moon, as dittinguiſhed by ſpots, c. 
which are viſible by the help of a teleſcope. 

SELEU'CIaNs, a ſect of ancient heretics, who taught that God was 
corporeal, that the elementary matter was coeternal with him, and ma- 
ny other like tenets. | 5 

SELF, pronoun plur. ſelves lrehz, Sax. ſeltf, Dan. ſtelf, Su. lelve, Du. 
ſelbſt, Ger.] 1. One's ſelf. 2. The individual. 3. Very, particular, 
this above others, one's own. | 

SE"LF#Eat., an herb very good for wounds. 

SE1 F-erded, for one's own advantage. 

Se1 F-dependent, independent, not depending on another. 

_ Str. F-euident, needing no proof or demonſtration, 

Ser. r-interefled [intereſſe, Fr.] ſelfiſh. 

Sur. intereſſedneſs, a love of one's ſelf. | 

St'r,r:158, ſelf. intereſted, attentive only to one's own advantage. 

SEe"L.F15HLY [of elſſb] with regard only to one's own intereſt. 

Se'LFISHNEsSs, ſelf- intereſtedneſs, a being entirely bent to ſerve one's 
ſelf. | 

SE'LF-SAME [of ſelf and ſame] numerically the ſame, 

SEL1'BRA, half a pound or fix ounces. : 

Se'L10N, a ridge of land lying between two furrows. | 

SELL [ /elle, Fr. ſella, Lat.] 1. A ſaddle. 2. [With architects] the 
loweſt piece of timber in a timber building, or that on which the whole 
ſuperſtructure is erected. 

To SEL, verb act. pret. ſold [yellan, Sax. to give or deliver, ſalia, 
Su. felge, Dan. (eilen, O. Ger.] to give the right of any thing to another 
for a price. 

To SEL1., verb neut. to have commerce or traffic with one. 

SEe'LLa Curulis [among the Romans] the curule chair, or chair of 
ſtate, adorned with ivory, on which the great magiſtrate had a right to 
fit, and to be carried in a chariot. SeePrerroR, 

SeLLa Egquina, or SELL A Sphenoides [with anatomiſts] a part of the 
brain, compoſed of four proceſſes of the os ſphenoides, ſo called, be- 
cauſe of their forming the reſemblance of a ſaddle, in Latin, ella. It 
contains the glandula pituitaria, and in brutes the rete mirabile. 

SELi.a S-lida, a Chair or ſeat made of one entire piece of wood, on 
which the Roman augurs ſat, in making their obſervations. 

8E'LLzR {from el] the perſon than tells, the vender. 

SELLA'NDER, Or SO'LANDER [with farriers] a dry ſcab in horſes, 


perſtructure is erected ; and windoww-/t/s (ſometimes called 


bles the phyſicians to judge what is, or will be the ſtate, 


. SEM |. 
growing in the very bent of the ham of the hinder 14 
n Sor ae tuokd a 958 herb. | 
_ SE'LLs [in architecture] are of two kinds, wiz. grow. s F 
the loweſt pieces of timber in a timber building, 8 . bes 2 
nole ſu. 
which are the bottom pieces in a window frame. Window-ſeils) 
SELVAGE [g. d. ſalvage, according to Skinner, ; | 
and a a re the 9 edge of — preſerves. 
SELVEs, the plural of /e;/, which ſee. + 
SEMBLABLE, Fr. [g. /imulabilis, Lat.] ſeeming, likely. 
SE MBLABLY [ /emblablement, Fr.] ſeemingly, likely, 
SE'MBLABLENESs [of ſemblable, Fr.] likelineſs. 
SE'MBLANCE, Fr. | fimiglianza, It. ſemejanga, Sp. | 
Likeneſs, Mines by Pom — N. Semblant, F .] 1, 
 SEMBLANT, adj. Fr. like, reſembling. | 

SE'MBLANT, ug. ſhow, figure, reſemblance. 

SE'MBLATIVvE {from ſemblant] ſutable, reſembling, 

To Se'mBLe { /enmbler, Fr.] to repreſent. | 
SME of Corn, eight buſhels. | 

SEME1IO'TICA [onuinwrinn, Of onuery, Gr. a ſign] that p : 
which conſiders the tipns or indications of work as diſeaſes, ant 
gree of health or ſickneſs order, and de. 

SEME1O'TICAL, of, or pertaining to ſemeiotica. 

Se MEN Veneris, Lat. [with chemiſts] the ſcum of braſs. 
 SEME'NTINZ Ferie {among the Romans] feaſts held about 
in the temple of Terra, or the earth, to obtain of the gods 
harveft. 

SEMEN, Lat. ſeed or grain; alſo the ſeed of animals or vegetables 

SEMINI'FEROUsS [of ſemen, ſeed, and fero, Lat. to Lear] bearing food 

SE MENTS [in botany] the apices of the attire of a plant. 

SE M1 | ſemis, Lat.] half. | 

SEMIA'NNULAR [of /emz, half and annular, a ring] half round. Grey, 

SEMI-4rias, q. d. the Hal/-Arians" ; a term of reproach by which 
the Conſub/tuntiali/is, in the latter part of the fourth century, ſtigmatized 


ſeed- time. 
a plentiful 


that part of the Chriſtian world, which affirmed the Son to be Ie in ef. 


ſence (or, ſubſtance] to God the Father : whereas the ConſubPantialijt; 
themſelves afiirmed the ſubſtance of the Sox to be the /ame in hind; ang 
by ſo doing advanced a notion (which the /ehco/men, and, from them 
our modern orthodoxy has long fince exploded) wiz. of two, or more 
ſpirits, abſolutely co-egual in point of nature, eſſence, or ſubſtance, i. e. 
(in our modern conception of things) two or more Gods, Tas, I ſup- 
pole, the Sermi-arians endeavoured to guard againſt, from their reaſonin 

on the ſubject, as {ill extant in their own authentic writings preſerved by 


St. Epiphanius. For tho”, in order to exempt our Lord from the claſs of 


created beings commonly fo called, they diſtinguiſhed between the gene- 
rative, and creative power of God the Father; yet, to preclude all ſuſpi- 
cion of a atural coeguality, they obſerve ** that St. Paul, in his epiſtle 
to the Philippians, c. 2. v. 6. does not affirm the Son to be & woygy ry 
bee, ab bes, 7, e. not in the form of God [abſolutely /o called;} but in 
the form of a God; and again, that he is not ſaid by the apoſtle to be, 
(7% To h, ax bw, i. e. not equal to God [abſolutely ſo called; ] but 


to 2 Cd; apreeably to the well known acceptation of that Greek phra- 


ſcology. Thus Homer, ſpeaking of Eurymachus, ſays, 
Tov voy 40% J:w Waxnow aoopewes. Oadyfſ. lib. 15, I. 5 19. 

9. d. he was a man of ſo much reputation amongſt the people of Ithaca, 
that they regarded him as @ gcd, as ſome divine or celeltial perſonage; 
but not that they placed him upon a level with the ſupreme being himſelf. 
Fpiphan, Ed. Baſil. p. 362. I ſhall only add, that theſe were a kind of 
midway men, between the Eunomians, who judged that nothing could be 
even LIKE IN ESSENCE to the /e/f-exiſtent being; and the Atbanaſians, 
who affirmed two confeſſedly derived beings, two numerically diſtinct 
ſpirits [i. the Son and Holy-Ghot] to be of a ſubſtance, ſtriclly ſpeak- 
ing, the /ame in kind [or ſpecies] with him. See LaTERAN Council, 
SCHOLASTIC Divinity, Homouslans and AxouæAxs, compared. 

SE MIBRIEF [in muſic] a muſical note of half the quantity of the brief, 
or breve, containing two minims, or four crotchets. 

SEMICI'RCLE {in geometry] a figure comprehended between the dia- 
meter of a circle, and half the circumference ; alſo a mathematical in- 
ſtrument, being halt the theodolite. See this inſtrument repreſented at 
G, 1; F. CH. Flate V Fig. Hs 

SEMICIRCULAR [of /emicircularts, Lat.] of, or pertaining to, or in the 
ſhape of a ſemicircle. 

SEMICIRCU"MFERENCE, half the circumference. | 

SEMICO'LON [in printing] a half colon, a ſtop or point in a ſentence, 


| between a comma and a colon, marked thus (;) expreſſing a ſtop or 


pauſe greater than a comma, but leſs than a colon. | 

SEMI-CU"PLUM, a half or ſhallow bath, that reaches but up to the 
navel. | 
SEMIDIA'METER [in geometry] a right line drawn from the cen- 
ter of a circle, or ſphere, to its circumference ; the ſame that is called a 
radius. | | 

SEMA “So [in muſic] a defective octave, or an oQave diminiſhed 
of a minor ſemitone, or four commas. 

SEMIDIAPE NTE [in mulic] a defective fifth, called a falſe fifth. 

SEMIDIA'PHANOUS, halt diaphanous or traniparent. * 

Seu rox [in muſic] the imperfect third, having its terms as ſix to 
ſive. 

SEMIFERULA'TUS [in anatomy] a muſcle, the ſame as peroneus ſe- 
cundus, | 

SEMIFI'STULAR Flowers [with botaniſts] are ſuch whoſe upper part 
reſembles a pipe. cut off 8 z as birth-wort. 

SEMIFLO'SCULUS, Lat. [in botanic writings] a ſemifloret, | 

SemirLo'RET [with floriſts] an half flouriſh, it is tubulous at the be- 
ginning, like a floret, and afterwards expanded in the form of 3 
tongue, | 

SeMLUNaR, or SEMILU'NARY [of /emi, half, and Luna, Lat. the 
maon] reſembling in form a half- moon. 

SFMIMEMBRANO'SUS, Lat. [in anatom j a muſcle of the leg, ſo na- 
med from its being half tendinous, 1 e a membrane; and alſo Iy- 
ing immediately under the ſemi nervoſus. It ariſes from the knob 0 
the os iſchium, and is inſerted to the upper part of the ſuperior appendix 
of the tibia backwards. ; 

Sr'ui-Mrrats, are foſſil bodies, not mallcable, yet fixed in ſome 
meaſure in the fire; conſiſting of a metallic part, and ſome other marter 


of another kind, connected therewith ; as, antimony, einnabar, 
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SEN 
cre, biſmuth, calamine, cobalt, vitriol, Armenian tone, hæmatites, 
te, 
beben ee us, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the thigh, ſo called, 


irs being half tendinous and half nervous. It has its riſe from the 
atward part of the knob of the os iſchium, and is inſerted to the 
0 | | 


Do ah vus (in muſic} a note, containing half the quantity of the 
quae. cal, of, or pertaining to, or like the half of a ſphere. 
. ROIDAL, Bal { the faſhion of a half ſpheroid. 5 
GEMiSPE'CULUM [with ſurgeons] an inſtrument to widen a wound in 
the neck of a bladder. ü ; 
Seul-skixarvs [with anatomiſts] a muſcle ariſing from all the 
tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebræ of the breaſt, and paſſing obliquely 
wards, is inſerted to the upper ſpines of the ſaid vertebræ. 
; Sx11-TENDINO'SUS, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the thigh, 
ariſing from the outward part of the os iſchium, and is inſerted to the 
tibia immediately below the end of the muſcle called gracilis. 
Seul-TE“KTIAx, an ague mixed of a tertian and quotidian. 
&&'11-TONE [in muſic] one of the degrees of concinnous intervals of 


febilita, It.] 1. The ſenſible faculty. 2. 


SEP 

5. Conſciouſneſs, conviction. 6. Moral perception. 

SNS ED [from ſenſe] perceived by the ſenſes, | 

SENSEFUL [of ſenſe and full] reaſonable, judicious. Norris. 

Se'NSELESS from ſenſe] 1. Wanting ſenſe or life, void of perception. 
2. Unfeeling, wanting perception. 3. Unreaſonable, ſtupid, doltith. 4. 
Contrary to true judgment, contrary to reaſon. 5. Wanting knowledge, 
wanting keenneſs of perception. 

SE NSELESSNEss | from ſenſeleſi] folly, ſtupidity, abſurdity. 

SENSIBILITY, Or SENSIBLENESS [ /enfibilitas, Lat. ſenfibilite, Fr. ſen- 

Ny Pg a of perception. 

SE'NSIBLE, Fr. [ ſenfibile, It. of ſenſibilis, Lat.] 1. That falls within 
the compaſs of the ſenſes, that may be perceived or felt. 2. Apt to per- 
ceive, apprehenſive. 3. That is of good ſenſe or judgment. 4. Per- 
ccived by the mind. 5. Having moral perception. 6. Having quick 
intellectual feeling. 7. Convinced, perſuaded. 8. [In converſation] 
reaſonable, judicious, wiſe. CEE ET. 

SE NSIBLE Qualities [with lagicans] are ſuch as hardneſs, foftneſs, 
weight, heat, cold, colours, ſounds, ſmells, taſtes, &c. 

SE'NSIBLY. 1. With ſenſe, in a ſenfible manner. 2. Perceptibly to 
the ſenſes. 3. Externally, by impreſſion of the ſenſes. 4. With quick 
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concords. | | intellectual perception. 5. [In low language] judiciouſly, reaſonably, 
S£M1-LU'NAR Valves [in anatomy] are little valves or membranes _ SE'nsITIVE [ /enſitif, Fr. ſenſitive, It. of ſenſitivus, Lat.] that has the 


of a ſemi-lunar figure, placed in the orifice of the pulmonary artery, to 


aculty of feeling or perceiving ; as, the ſenſitive ſoul. 
prevent the relapſe of the blood into the heart, at the time of its dilata- 


Sens1TIvE Plants [in botany] ſuch plants as give ſome tokens of 


3 | | | . ſenſe, as by contracting their leaves or flowers when touched, as if they 
Sr MI-OAbIxAT ES [in geometry] the halves of the ordinates or ap- were really ſenſible of the touch; but, immediately upon the removal 
Rates. | of the hand, expand themſelves and flouriſh again. a 


SEMI-PELA'GIANS, ſuch as retain ſome tincture of Pelagianiſm. 

S£Mi-PROO'F, the proof of a ſingle evidence. | 

' SEMIQUI'NTILE [in aſtronomy] an aſpe& of the planets, when at a 
diſtance of 36 degrees from one another. | 

SEMI-SE'XTILE [in aſtronomy] a ſemi- ſixth, an aſpect of the planets, 


SENSITIVE Soul, the foul of brutes, or the /en/ible ſou! which man is 
ſuppoſed to have in common with brutes. | 8 | 
SE NSITIVELY [from /enfitive] in a ſenſitive manner. 
SE NSITIVENESS, the faculty of perceiving, &c. 
SENSO“ 5 
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RIU Commune | i. e. the common ſenſory ] See Common 74 
when they are diſtant from each other one 12th part of a circle of 30 de- Senſory. | 3 | 5 
rees. e . | SE'NSUAL, Sp. [ ſenſuel, Fr. ſenſuale, It. of ſenſualis, Lat.] 1. Volup- 15 
SrMI-vow'ELs fwith grammarians] 7. e. half. vowels. are the letters tuous, according to ſenſuality. 2. Conſiſting in ſenſe, affecting the ſenſes. 1 
% L. u, 1, r, f. x, x, Which are ſo called, becauſe, though they are 3. Pleaſing the ſenſes, carnal, not ſpiritual. a 90 
conſonants, they are not expreſſed without the aſſiſtance or ſound of the SE'nsvaL1sT {from /er/ual] & carnal perion, one devoted to ſenſual 5 
yowel e, and are diſtinguiſſied into ſolids and liquids. pleaſures. a | 4 1 
SEMINAL [ /eminalis, Lat.] of, or pertaining to ſeed. SE NSORY [ /enſorium, Lat.] the organ or inſtrument of ſenſe; as the i 0 WA! 
SruIxaL Leaves {in botany] are two plain, ſoft, and undivided eye of ſeeing, the ear of hearing, &c. the place to which the ſpecies 3 1 
leaves, which firſt ſhoot forth from the greateſt part of all ſown feeds ; of ſenſible things are carried through the nerves and brain, that may be , 5 1 
which leaves are generally very different from thoſe of the ſucceeding there perceived by their immediate preſence to the ſenſe. | + FR 
plant, in ſize, figure, ſurface and poſition. | S SENSUA'LITY, or SE'NSUALNEss [ ſenſualita, It. ſenſualite, Fr. ſenſu- * A: 5 
Szmina'LiTY [from ſemen, Lat.] 1. The nature of ſeed. 2. The alidad, Sp.] a gratifying or pleaſing the ſenſes. He | i ih l; 
power of being produced. i 5 To SE'NsUALIZE [from ſenſual] to debaſe the mind into ſubjection of e 
Se'MINARIST, one brought up in a ſeminary. the lenſes. | 3 5 5 h 
Se 'MINARY | ſeminaire, Fr. ſeminario, It. and Sp. of ſeminarium, Lat.] SE NSUALLY, voluptuoully. : | TEHRAN 
1. A ſeed- plot or nurſery for the railing of young trees or plants. 2. SE Nsvous [from /en/e] tender, pathetic, full of paſſion. | K 1 
The place or original ſtock whence any thing is brought. 3. Seminal —SEnsv0'siTY [ /enſuoſitas, Lat.] ſenſitiveneſss. 9 mW! 
tate. 4. Original, firſt principles. 5. A ſchool or college for the in- SENT, part. p, of To Sexv, which fee. e 
truction of young perſons. 1255 | SE'NTENCE, Fr. | ſentenza, It. ſentencia, Sp. of ſententia, Lat.] 1. A e 
SauINA“T ion, Lat. the act of ſowing or ſhedding ſeeds, particularly ſhort paragraph, a period in writing. 2. A decree of a court of juſtice. i 
that of vegetables. 5 3. A maxim. 4. A ſhort, pithy remark or reflection, containing ſome WI 
SeMiNa'T1ON, the emiſſion of the male ſeed into the womb by {ſentiment of uſe in the conduct of lite. | . 1 
coition. e | To SENTENCE | /entencier, Fr.] to pronounce ſentence upon. 42 1 OM 
Semin1'ric [of /emen and facio, Lat.] breeding ſeed. SENTE'NT10US [/ententieux, Fr. ſentenzio/a, It. ſentencioſo, Sp. of ſen- by 1 f ji 
SemIPE”DAL, conſiſting of a foot and a half in meaſure. tentiaſus, Lat.] full of, or abounding with witty or pithy ſentences. e 
SeMeiTE'RNAL | empiternus, Lat.] continual, perpetual, endleſs, SENTE'NT10USLY, by witty or pithy ſentences. 1 TREAT 
everlaſting. | | SENTE NTIOUSNESs, the being full of pithy ſentences. | e 
Se'MPsTRESS [reame ane, Sax.] a woman who lives by her nee- SE'NTIENT, adj. [ ſentiens, Lat.] perceiving, having perception. 4 0 
dle. | 1 | b SENTIENT, ab. from the adj.] he that has perception. 1 . 
| Se'nary [ /enarins, Lat.] of, or pertaining to, or conſiſting of ſix. SENTIMENT, Fr. | ſentimento, It.] 1. Thought, opinion, notion. 2. . 
SEN ATE 22 Fr. ſenato, It. ſenddo, Sp. of ſenatus, Lat.] an aſſem- The ſenſe conſidered from the language. EE | 4 i 
bly or council of ſenators or of the principal inhabitants of the ſtate, who SENTINEL, or SENTRY | ſentinelle, Fr. ſentinella, It.] a ſoldier 1 *. 
have a ſhare in the government; a parliament. taken out of a corps de garde of foot, and placed in ſome poſt, to watch fk ic 
SexaTE Houſe [of ſenate and houſe] place of public council, houſe in any approach of the enemy, to prevent ſurprizes. 95 | 1 0 
which the ſenate meets. | SENTINEL Perdue, Fr. a ſeutinel placed near an enemy, in ſome very e 
SENATOR [ ſenateur, Fr. ſenatore, It. ſenadbr, Sp. of Lat.] a member dangerous poſt, where he is in hazard of being killed. 50 bl RT 
of the ſenate, a parliament man; allo an alderman. | SE'xsAa {in muſic books] Without; as, /en/a fromanti, without inſtru- 5 t 14 
SENATO'RIAL, or SENATO'RIAN | /enatorius, Lat.] of, or pertaining ments. | f "4 ny 
to a ſenator. Wh | - St 'nvy [renepe, Sax. /eneve, Fr. ſenapa, It.] the plant which bears <> | 
Sexa'Tus Conſultus, Lat. a vote or reſolution of the Roman ſenate ; multard- ſeed. 3 = = 
with us, a vote or act of parliament. | SE [of on, Gr. to putrify] large corroſive puſtules. TY 
To SEenD, verb act. [pendan, Sax. ſende, Dan. ſanda, Su. ſenden, SEPARABLE, Fr. [ /eparabile, It. of ſcharabilis, Lat.] diviſible, capa- - BE 
Du. and Ger. ] 1. To ditpatch from one place to another. 2. To com- ble of being ſeparated. 4 . e [i [i 
miſſion by authority to go and at. 3. Jo grant as from a diſtant place. SE PARABLENESS, OF SEPARABI LITY | of ſeparabilis, Lat.] a capacity 1 7 1 
Send out thy light and thy truth. P/alms. 4. To emit, to produce. 5. of bring ſeparated. | 85 : ME 
© To propagate, to diffuſe. 6. To let fly, to caſt or ſhoot. To SE'PARATE, verb act. [ Jeparer, Fr. ſeparare, It. ſeparar, Sp. of Rs bt 
To Sexp, verb neut. to deliver, or diſpatch a meſſage. ſeparare, Lat.] 1. To part, divide, or put atunder. 2. To diſunite, to WE: i bj 
SE NDER [from ſend] he that ſends. disjoin. 3. Jo ſever from the reſt. 4. To ſet apart, to ſeperate, 5. EIT, of 
Seng/sCExcE | /ene/co, Lat.] the ſtate of growing old, decay by To with-draw. ET | a Wart 
time. | | To SEPARATE, werb neut. to part, to be diſunited. 1 bn 
SE NDAL, a ſort of thin cyprus. SE'PARATE [ /epart, Fr. ſeparato, It. of /eparatus, Lat.] 1. Diſtinct, 1 
SENE'C10, Lat. [with botaniſts] groundſel. particular, different. 2. Divided from the reſt, 1 
Se urs chAL, Fr. [of uncertain original] 1. The lord high-ſteward. . SFT TARATELx, diſtinctly, differently, particularly. Ks 
2. The head bailiff of a barony : it afterwards came to Sanity other of- SE'PARATENESS, a being ſeparate from. | lt, 
ficers. x | | SE'PARATORs [of a horſe] the four middle teeth, ſo named, becauſe ER 
Se'NGREEN the herb houſeleek. they ſeparate the nippers from the corner teeth. | 115 
SEN1'LE | ſenilis, Lat.] belonging to old age. SEPARA'T1ON, Fr. [ /eparazione, It. /eparacion, Sp. of ſeparatis, Lat.] bt 
SE'N10R 1. Older than another. 2. An aged perſon. 1. The act of ſeparating or putting aſunder. 2. A divorce, or partin 7 
SENIORITY [of ſenior, Lat.] elderſhip, priority of birth. of man and wife. 3. The chemical analyſis, or decompounding Wn 1 oh 
_ SentorITY [with military men] the order of time ſince the firſt raiſ- bodies. ; & 45 
ing of a regiment, or an officer's receiving his commiſſion. Ss'PARAT1ST, one who ſeparates himſelf from the eſtabliſhed church. Ll 
SE'NNA, a tree, the leaves of which are uſed as a purge. See NoNCONFORMISTS, and PRESBYTERIANS. +190 
'SE'nv1GHT [contracted from ſevennight] the ſpace 5 days and SEPARATOR [from ſeparate] one that divides, a disjoiner. 1 
nights, a week. | | SE'PARATORY, adj. [rom ſeparate] uſed in ſeparation. 1 
Exo ee R [of Jeni, ſix, and oculis, Lat.] having fix eyes. SEPARATORY, /ubſt. ¶ ſeparator, Lat ] 1. A men's inſtrument to MR 
Sensa'T10N, Fr. [ /enſazione, It. of Lat.] the act of perceiving exter- pick ſplinters of bone out of a wound. 2. [With chemiſts] a veſſel uo 
nal objects, by means of the organs of ſenſe; or that perception the for ſeparating oil from water, "HY 
mind has when any object ſtrikes the ſenſes : the more fluid parts of bo- Sf Os, Lat. the cuttle fiſh bone. 4 1 
dies upon the organs of ſenſe. Ss'PIACE, It. [in muſic books] if you pleaſe. | atk 
SENSE | ſens, Fr. fenſo, It. ſentide, Sp. of ſenſus, Lat.] 1. That faculty Sxyay'ros [in medicine] an hard and dry impoſthume; alſo an hard 1 80 
of the ſoul, whereby it perceives external objects, by means of ſome ac- inflammation of the womb. Bruno calls it a ſpurious kind of ſchir- A 
tion or impreſſion made on certain parts of the body, called the organs of rus. ; „ 
the ſenſe, and by them propagated to the ſenſory. 2. An affection or Ser1'LLanLE [ /epilibilis, Lat. ] that may be buried. Tags 
Paſſion of the ſoul. 3. J udgment, reaſon. 4. Meaning or ſigniſication. Sk TIuEVT [ /epimentum, Lat.] a hedge or fence. | ; BY 
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Sepo's1TED [ /epofitus, Lat.] ſet on one fide. no man will meddle with. 6. The collecting or i Om 
SEPOS1'TION . e. Lat.] 4 ſetting aſide or apart, ſegregation, a void benefice, for the uſe of the next incum __ n the fruit of 
SepTa'NGLE 2 geometry] a figure having ſeven angles, and as SEQUESTRA'TOR | ſequeſire, Fr. of ſequeſirator, Lat.] the thi 
many ſides, the ſame as an heptagor. | to whom the keeping of the thing in controverſy is committed d Perſon 
SEPTA'NGULAR [ ſeftangularis, Lat.] that has ſeven angles. SERA'GL1O [ ſerratl,Fr. ferragha,It.J1.The palace of the pra; 
SEPTA'NGULARNESS [of /eptem and angularis, Lat.] the having ſeven at Conſtantinople, where he keeps his court, and Where hi 
angles. are lodged, and where the youth are trained up for the chief concubinez 
£PTE'MBER [ Septembre, Fr. Settembre, It. Setiembre, Sp. of /eptcm, empire. 2. The palace of a prince or lord. 3. The place poſts of the 
Lat. ſo called, as being the ſeventh month, beginning at March] the of a foreign ambaſlador is there called a Jeraglio. See Co e Tefidence 
ſeventh month of the year, according to the Julian account, which began PLE, and CaRAVvANSERAN. | NSTANTIxo. 
the year with March; but, according to the Gregorian, which begins SER anco'pts Ulcus, Lat. [of on, Gr. a ſiſlula or pipe] 
the year with January, the ninth. | ulcer. Pen 2 fiftulou 
SEPTE/MFLUOUS [ ſeptemfluus, Lat.] dividing or flowing into ſeven Sz'rarn, a Turkiſh gold coin, in value about 5 5. ſterlin 
Rreams. | | SERAPH [FN Heb. to inflame] the /eraphim were - 
SePTEMPEDA'LIS [ ſeptempedalis, Lat.] ſeven feet long; of, or per- Dr. Taylor's concordance, angels that appeared like flamin cording o 
taining to the length of ſeven feet, 6 alſo obſerves, that the ſame term ſigniſies, a ſerpent in the Anil but he 
SEPTENA'RIOUS, Or SE'PTENARY, adj. [ ſepttnaire, Fr, ſettenaria, ſert, to us indeed unknown; but which the learned Bochart ſu 8 
It. /eptenarius, Lat.] of, or belonging to the number ſeven. be the Cherſhydrus, or water-ſnake, and ſome divines have ima FPORS to 
SE*PENARY, /ub/t. | numerus ſeptenarius, Lat.] the number ſeven. the angels appeared in this form. //aiah, c. vi. v. 2. Sined that 
SePTE"NNIAL | /eptennis, Lat.] 1. The duration of ſeven years. 2. SERA'PHICAL, or SERA'PHIC | /eraphicus, Lat.] of, Pertainin 
Happening once in teven years. | becoming ſeraphs or ſeraphims. 2 8 bo, or 
Skrrxra'xlus [in aſtronomy] a conſtellation in the northern hemi- SE'Rayai [this is properly the plural of /eraph, and therefore 
ſphere. Bo : with propriety, have added; yet this is ſometimes done in co "Ives 
SePTENTRION [in aſtronomy] 1. The north. 2. A conſtellation of to our languge] ſpirits of the higheſt rank in the hierarchy of = "0 
ſeven ſtars, called Charles's wain. S xa“ THCALN Ess, or SERA'PHICNESs, the being of the feraphic 
SEPTE'NTRIONAL, Fr. [ /ettentrionale, It. of ſeptentrionalis, Lat.] nor- ture. | | nn. 
thern, pertaining to the north. - | | SERA'PaS [@egamias, Gr.] the herb called dog-ſtones or ra -W 
'SEPTE/NTRIONAL Signs [with aſtronomers] the firſt fix ſigns of the SERa'sQuieR Famong the Turks] a generaliſſimo or commande 
zodiac, ſo named becauſe they decline from the equator, toward the chief of the Turkiſh forces in Europe. It 
north; boreal ſigns. | SERAYI'TIAN Marble [io called of Seravitia, a town in Ita] ] af 
SEPTENTRIONA'LITY [of /eptentrionalis, Lat.] northernlineſs. of marble, with ſpots of an aſh-colour. = | 71 à ſort 
SepTENTRIONALLY | from /eptentrional] northerly, towards the SE RSI Feathers {in falconry] thoſe feathers of a hawk Which in 
nor. | other fowls are called pinions. x | | I oO 
To SerTE'NTRIONATE [from /eptentrio, Lat.] to ſend northerly. SERE, adj. [peaplan, Sax. to dry] dry, withered, no lon 
Se'PTICa, or SE'PT1CS [onmrixa, Gr.] ſuch things as corrupt and They. ſere wood from the rotten hedges took. Dryden, 
rot the fleſh, which are otherwiſe termed putrefacientia. | SERE, /ut/2. [in falconry] the yellow that is between the beak d 
SepT1Fa'sIous [of /eptifarius, Lat.] having ſeven divers ſorts or eyes of a hawk. | | = 
ways. | | 
OT RD [with botaniſts] the herb ſetfoil. 
SePT1F0'LI0US [of /eptifelium, Lat.] having ſeven leaves. SERENA'DE, Fr. [ /erenata, It. ſerenada, Sp. prob. of ſerein, Fr FA 
SEe'PT1FORM [ /efptiformis, Lat.] that has ſeven ſhapes. mus, Tat.] a kind of concert given in the night time by a gallant at Ne 
SePTIMA'NE | /eptimanus, Lat.] of or pertaining to the order of ſeven; door, or under the window of his miſtreſs; in ſome editions of Milton 
alſo to a week. | Paradiſe Loſt, it is read ſerenate. : 
| SepTiNa'R1aN [in monaſteries] a weekly officer. Or. ſerenate, which the ſtarv'd lover ſings 
SePTiNE'RVIa Plantage [with botaniſts] the common plantain, ha- To his proud fair. | 
ving ſeven fibres or ftrings. To SxxExADE [from the ſubſt.] to play or ſing to a lady or miftref 
Fare [of /eptizonium, of ſeptem, ſeven, and zone, Lat. girdles] under her door or window, in the night, or early in the morning. 
a building girt with ſeven rows of columns. IEG SERE'NE [| ſerein, Fr. ſereno, It. and Sp. of /erenus, Lat.] 1. Clear 
| SepTua'ceNnary | ſeptuagenarius, Lat.] of or belonging to the num- fair, without clouds or rain. 2. Calm in mind, quiet. Ts 
ber 70. | | Moſt SERENE, a title of honour given to ſovereign princes, and to 
 __ Sgprvace's1Ma, the firſt ſunday in Lent, or the fourth ſunday before ſome common wealths. | 7 8 
guadrageſima, ſo called becauſe it is about 70 days before Eaſter. To SEerE Ne [| /erener, Fr. ſereno, Lat.] 1. To calm, to quiet. 2, To 
 SepTUaGE'SIMAL | /eptuage/imus, Lat.] of, or pertaining to ſeventy. clear, to brighten : improper. 1 Y 
SE'PTUAGINT, the ſeventy, a verſion of the Old Teſtament out of SEre'NELY. 1. Calmly, quietly. 2. Compoſedly, coolly. 


falls after ſun-ſet; a kind of mildew. 


Hebrew into Greek, performed by 72 Jewiſh interpreters, in obedience SERE'NITUDE | ſerenitudo, Lat.] ſerenity, clearneſs of the ky, calm. 


to an order of Ptolemy Philadelphus, King of Egypt. See Masogan, neſs of the mind. | | | | 
and MasokIT Es. SERENITY, or SERE NENESS | /erenite, Fr. ſerenitd, It. ſerenidad, Sp, 
Se'PTUM, Lat. an hedge ; a coat or fold for ſheep; an incloſure or ſe- of ſerenitas, Lat.] 1. The clearneſs of the ſky, fair weather. 2. Calm- 


paration. 5 neſs of mind, chearfulneſs of countenance. 3. Peace, quietneſ: | 
4 Se'pTUM Auris, Lat. [in anatomy] the drum of the ear. diiturbance. | 5 Ph 00 
SEPTUM Cordis, Lat. [in anatomy] that fleſhy part which divides th SERGA'SSO, a ſea weed or herb, ſomewhat reſembling ſamphire, of a 


right ventricle of the heart from the left. yellow colour, which lies ſo thick on the ſea about the iſland of Maco, 
SeyTuM Narium, Lat. [in anatomy] that part which ſeparates the as to ſtop the paſſage of ſhips, unleſs carried by a briſk gale. | 
noſtrils from one another. 5 | SERGE, Fr. | /ergi, It. sera, Sp.] a ſort of woollen ſtuff for garments, 
SeyTUM Tranſverſum, Lat. [in anatomy] the diaphragm or midriff. SE RGEANT | /ergent, Fr. ſergente, It. prob. of ſerwiens, Lat. ſerving] 
SepTUM Lucidum, Lat. [in anatomy] a kind of partition which di- 1. An officer of the city, who arreſts perſons for debt. 2. An inferior 
ſtinguiſnes the ventricles of the brain, ſo named on account of its thinneſs officer in a company of ſoldiers. 3. A learned lawyer of the higheſt de- 
and tranſparency. | TONE gree in the common law, as a doctor is in the civil law. 
SeprTU'PLE | /eptuplea, Lat.] ſeven times as much. SE 'RGEANT at Arms, an officer appointed to attend the perſon of the 
SEPTU'NCIAL | ſeptuncialis, Lat.] of, or pertaining to the weight of king; and alſo to arreſt traitors and perſons of quality, and to attend 
ſeven ounces. the lord high ſteward, when he ſits in judgment upon a traitor, &c. 
SepTuU'xx, a weight of ſeven ounces ; alſo, among the Romans, ſe- SErGEanTs of the Mace, officers of the city of London, and other 
ven parts of any whole or entire thing, divided into ſeven, I towns corporate, who attend the mayor or other chief magiſtrate, in do- 
Sepu'LCHRAL | /epulcral, Fr. ſepulcrale, It. of ſepulehralis, Lat.] of, meſtic ſervice, or matters of juſtice. ; 
or pertaining to a grave or ſepulchre. | SE'RGEANTY. [in common law] a ſervice anciently due to the king for 
Se*PULCHRE | /epulcre, Fr. ſepolcro, It. ſeprlchro, Sp, of ſepulchrum, the tenure or holding of lands, and which could not be due to any 
Lat.] a tomb or place deſtinated for the interment of the dead, other lord. | | 
SeeU'LTURE, Fr. [ /epoltura, It. of /epultura, Lat.] a burying or lay- Grand SERGEANTY, 1s Where one holds land of the king by ſervice, 
ing in the ground. | : | | which he ought to perform in his own perſon, as to bear the king's ban- 
Srqua'ciovs | /equax, Lat.] 1. Following, attendant. 2. Ductile, ner, ſpear, &c. | | 
pliant. 3 Peity SERGEANTY, is where a man holds lands of the king, to yield 
Sr“ CIrY [ /equacitas, Lat.] ductility, toughneſs. him annually ſome ſmall thing toward his wars, as a dagger, ſword, 
SE'QuEL | ſequela, It. and Lat.] 1. Conſequence or concluſion, 2. ſpears, Sc. | 
Continued ſucceſſion. 3. Conſequence inferred. SER1Es, Lat. 1. An orderly proceſs or continuation of things one 
Sequence, Fr. [/equenza, It. of ſeguentia, Lat.] 1. An orderly con- after another. 2. Order, courſe. | 
ſecution or following of things in order. 2. A ſet of cards of the ſaine SER1Es [in algebra] a rank or progreſſion of quantities increaſing or 
ſort or colour. decreaſing in ſome conſtant ratio, which in its progreſs approaches ſtill 
Se'QuENCEs, verſes anſwering to one another. nearer and nearer to ſome ſought value. ” 
SE'QUENT [| /equens, Lat.] 1. Following. 2. Conſequential. - Jnfinice Skxixs [in algebra] certain progreſſions or ranks of 17 
To Seque'srtr [| ſequeftrer, Fr. fecreftar, Sp. of ſegueſtrare, It. and orderly proceeding, which make continual approaches to, and, if infi- 
Lat.] 1. To ſeparate, fever, or put aſunder. 2. To withdraw or retire nitely continued, would become equal to what is inguired after, &c. as 
from the world. 3. To put afide, to remove. 4. Lo let aſide for the 4, 4, Ig, abt, Cc. make a ſeries which always converges or ap- 
uſe of the owner. 65 To deprive of poſſeſſions. 6. [In civil law] a proaches to the value of 1, and, infinitely continued, becomes equa 
widow is ſaid to do ſo, when ſhe diſclaims to have any thing to do with thereto. | 


the eſtate of her deceaſed huſband. 7. [In common law] is to ſeparate SE'r10vs [| ſerieux, Fr, ſerioſo, It. ſeris, Sp. ſerius, Lat.] 1. Sober, 


a thing in diſpute from the poſſeſſion of the contending parties, or the grave. 2. Important. 3 Solid, ſincere. 4. True. 

true proprietor or owner. SERIOUSLY | ſcrid, Lat.] with ſeriouſneſs, 
SEQUE'STRABLE [from ſequeſtrate] 1. That may be ſequeſtrated. 2. SE'R1OUSNEss [from ſerious] gravity, ſolemnity, earneſt attention. 

Capable of ſeparation. 
SeqQueEsTRA'TION | ſequeſtre, Fr. ſequeſirazione, It. ſecreſtaciùn, Sp. of wood. | 

1 Lat.] 1. Separation, retirement. 2. Diſunion, disjunction. Se'Rts, Lat. [in botany] the herb cichory or endive. 

3. State of being ſet aſide. 4. [In common law] is the ſeparating a SERMocina TON [ ſermocrinatio, Lat.] communing, talking, or hold- 
thing in controverſy from the poſſeſſion of both parties, till the right be ing a diſcourſe, | . 
determined by courſe of law. 5. * the civil law] the act of the ordi- SermMo'LOGLEs [of /ermo and e-, Gr.] books of ſermons or homi- 
nary diſpoſing of goods and chatte 


grand er 


Ser green 


SerE1'x, a dampiſh and unwholſome vapour, that in hot countries 


bendin 


SER1'PHIUM, Lat. [fo called from the iſland Seriphus] ſea worm- 
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s of the confeſſors, the purification, all ſaints, and every day 
— , LAS to the octave of the epiphany. | 
6: RmoON, Fr. Dermo, Lat.] an inſtructive diſcourſe pronounced by a 
155 his congregation. 
0 Sts MON {from the noun] 
dogmatically. : | 
a dart Lat: fin old records] a ſort of interlude or hiſtorical 
lay formerly acted by clergy of the inferior order, aſſiſted with chil- 
33 in the body of the church, ſuitable to the ſolemnity of ſome feſti- 
val or high proceſſion day. | 

SrRMOU NTAIN, A fort of herb. 7 aft 

S&rON of Almonds in traffic] the quantity of 2 C. weight: a ſeron 
of aniſeeds, from 3 to 4 C. Cc. a ; | 

SrrO'sITY, or SE ROUSNESS | ſerofite, Fr. ſerofita, It. of ſeraſus, of /e- 
yum, Lat.] wheyiſhnels, more of the blood, being an aqueous liquor, 
mixed with the blood and other humours, or being ſerous. 

Sz/rouUs [/erieux, Fr. fierofo, It. ſerous, Lat.) of, or pertaining to 
the humour called ſerum, wateriſh, : 

Sr 'ROTINE [ ſerotinus, Lat.] late in the evening. 

SgpenT, Fr. [in the firſt ſenſe, ſerpenteau, in the ſecond, ſerpe, It. 
in the firſt ſenſe, /ierpe and ſerpienre, Sp. LP Lat.] 1. A venomous 
creature. 2. A fort of ſquib or fire-work. 3. A northern conſtellation. 

A muſical inſtrument. 

SrRPENTA'RIA, Lat. [with botaniſts) dragon's wort. 

SeRPENTI'GENOUS [erpentigena, Lat.] ingender'd or bred of a ſer- 

nt. 1 | 
| "StnpENT 1'cEROVUS [ ſerpentiger, Lat.] bearing or carrying ſerpents. 

SERPENTINE | ſerpentinus, Lat.] 1. Reſembling a ſerpent. 2. Wind- 
ing like a ſerpent. ; 185 5 

SERPENTINE Stone, 2 kind of marble ſpeckled like a ſerpent. 

SERPENTINE Verſes, are ſuch as begin and end with the ſame word; 
as, 


Creſcit amor nummi, quantum ipſa pecunia creſcit 
| Ambo florentes etatibus, Arcades ambo. WE 
SERPENTINE [with chemiſts] a worm or pipe of copper or pewter 
twiſted into a ſpiral, aſcending from the bottom of an alembic to the 
top, and, being placed in a veſſel of cold water, ſerves as a refrigeratory 
in diſtilling brandy, &c. 8 : | 
Se'sPIGo, Lat. [in medicine] a tetter or ring worm. 8 
To Sex [ ſerrer, Fr.] to drive hard together, to crowd into a little 
ſpace: Not ulec. | | | 
SE'RRATA, Lat. {in botany] an herb called germander or Engliſh 
treacle. | | 
Se'RRATED Leaf [from ſerra, Lat. a ſaw ; with botaniſts] an in- 
dented leaf, or that which is ſnipp'd about the edges into ſeveral acute 
ſegments, reſembling the teeth of a ſaw, as in dog's mercury. 
SERRA'T1ON [from ſerra, Lat. a ſaw] formation in the ſhape of a 
ſaw. | 2 
SeRRA'TUM [from ſerra, Lat.] indenture like the teeth of a ſaw. 
 SeRRA'TULA, Lat. {in botany] the herb ſaw-wort. | 
SERRA “Tus Major Anticus, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle ariſing from 
the root or whole baſis of the ſcapula, which 1s inſerted into the ſeven 
true ribs, and into the firſt of the falſe ones, by ſo many diſtinct por- 
tions, repreſenting the teeth of a ſaw. 


- 


SERRATUs Minor Anticus, Lat, [in anatomy] a muſcle which ariſes. 


thin and fleſhy from the ſecond, third, fourth, and fifth ſuperior ribs, 
and, aſcending obliquely, is inſerted fleſhy into the proceſſus coracoides 
ol the ſcapula, which it draws forward. | e 

SERRATus Poſticus Superior, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the cheſt 
which ariſes from the two inferior ſpines of the vertebræ of the neck, and 
the three ſuperior of the back, and hath a jagged termination at the 
bending, at the gth, 10th, 11th, and 12th ribs, | 

SERRATUS Inferior Poſlicus, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the cheſt, 
which ariſes by a broad tendon from the three inferior ſpines of the ver- 
tebræ of the back, and from the two ſuperior ones of the loins ; its fibres 
_ aſcend obliquely, growing fleſhy, and are inſerted by four indentations 
into the four laſt ib | ly 

Se'RRIED (ſerve, Fr.] cloſely joined or ſtanding cloſe together, as 
ſoldiers in cloſe order. Milton. 

SERT1'LLA Campana, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb melilot or cla- 
vers. | 

Se'RVABLE [ /erwvabilis, Lat.] that may be kept or preſerved. 

St'gvanT [| /ervus, Lat. ſervante, Fr. a woman ſervant 3 ſervo, ſer wa, 
It, male and female; /erviente, Sp. in general, fiervo, fierva, male and 
ſemale] 1. One who ſerves or attends another. 2. One in a ſtate of 
ſubjection. This ſenſe is unuſual. 3. A word of civility uſed to ſupe- 

riors, or equals. ha | | 

To Serve | /erwir, Fr. and Sp. /erwire, It. and Lat.] 1. To attend 

or wait upon. 2. To do ſervice or kind offices to. 3. To bring as a 
menial attendant. 4. To be ſubſervient or ſubordinate to. 5. Io ſup- 
ply with any thing. 6. To promote. 7, To comply with. 8. To f. 
tisfy, to content. 9. To ſtand inſtead of any thing to one. The dull 
flat falſehood /erwes for policy. Pope. 10. To requite. 11. [In divi- 
nity] to worſhip the ſupreme being. 12. {In military affairs] to obey 
command, 
Jo Sky, verb neut. 1. To be a ſervant or ſlave. 2. To be in ſub- 
jeckion. 3. To attend, to wait. 4. To act in war. 5. To produce 
the end deſired. 6. To ſuit, to be convenient. 7. To conduce, to be 
of ſervice. 8. To officiate, to miniſter, | 

= SERVE @ Battery [in military affairs] is to ſee that the guns play 
well. BEE 
\ To Serve a Rope [a ſea phraſe] is to roll ſpun yarn, canvas, or the 

e upon it, to prevent it from fretting or galling. 
_ SERVET1STs, the diſciples and followers of Michael Servet, who, be- 
ing an antitrinitarian, was burnt at Geneva, 1553, with the approbation 
of Jahn Calvin, Beza, and the main body of the So- Canton churches, 
So little were our firſt reformers acquainted with the doctrine of Chriſtian 

erty. See InqQuisiTION, Dimt'sIT#, and CELICOL1 compared. See 
1 Neroau p for ReroamMaTion] and blot out the word, ** Primi- 
ide. ; 

SE'nviCe, Fr. Lali, It. ſervicio, Sp. of ſervitium, Mn 1. The 
ſtate or condition of a ſervant. 2. Any thing done by way of duty to a 
ſuperior. 3. Profeſſion of reſpect. 4. Qbedience, ſubmiſſion. 5. Ac- 
tual duty, office. 6. Employment, buſineſs. 7. Military duty. 8. 
A military atchievement. 9. — uſe. o. Uſeful office, advan- 
tage. 11. Favour, To thee a woman's ſervices are due. Shakeſſeare. 
12. Public office of devotion. 13. Office or good turn. 14. Courle or 


1. To diſcourſe as in a ſermon, 2. 


ſet afide; to reject. 32. To /et aſide ; to abrogate, to annul. 


ſet up; to raiſe, to exalt, to put in power. 60. To fer wp; to 


SET 


certain number of diſhes ſerved up at a table. 15. The name of a tree 
and its fruit. | 

SERVICEABLE { ſerviable, Fr. and, in the firſt ſenſe, /erviceable] 1. 
Capable of doing ſervice. 2. Profitable, uſeful. 

SE RVICEABLENESS, capableneſs of doing ſervice, &c. 

SE RVICEABLY, officiouſly. | | 

SE'RVILE, Fr. It. and Sp. [of ſerwilis, Lat.] 1. Of, or pertaining to 
a ſervant or bondage, laviſh, mean; baſe, vile. 2. Fawning, cringing. 

SERVILELY, laviſhly, meanly, pitifully. 


SE RVILENESS, Or SERVI'LITY [ervililas, Lat.] mean-ſpiritedneſs, 2 a 


ſervile condition or quality. 

SE RvinG-Man, a menial ſervant. | 

SE'RVITES, an order of religious, denominated from their peculiar at- 
tachment to the ſervice of the virgin Mary. | 

SE'RvITOR [ ſerviteur, Fr.] 1. A ſerving man, a waiter upon one, a 
footman or lacquey. 2. [In an univerſity] a ſcholar who attends or 
waits upon another for his maintenance. _ | 

SE'RVITORS of Bills [im the court of king's bench] officers under the 
marſhal, who are ſent abroad with bills or writs to ſummon perſons to 
that court; now called tip-/affs. | | 
 SE'RviTUDE, Fr. | ſervitu, It. of ſervitude, Lat.] 1. The ſtate or 
condition of a ſervant or ſlave. 2. Servants collectively. 

SERUM, Lat. 1, Whey, the watery parts that ſeparates from milk. 


2. [In phyſic] a thin, tranfparent, watery liquor, ſomewhat ſaltiſh, 


which makes a conſiderable part in the maſs of blood. | | 
_ SESAMO'IDEA a, Lat. [in anatomy] ſeveral very ſmall bones pla- 
ced between the joints of the fingers to fortify them, and prevent their 
being diſlocated, to the number of 16, 20, or more. N 
Se'sQu1, Lat. as much and half as much. 
SE'sQU1i Duplicate Ratio [in geometry, &c.] is when, of two terms, 
the greater contains the leſs twice, with half another over, as 50 and 20. 
SESQUIA'LTERAL Ratio, Or SESQUIALTERAL Proportion [with geo- 
metricians, c. ] is a ratio between two lines, two numbers, Wc. where 
_ of them contains the other once, with the addition of an half, as 6 
and . T 
SESQUIALTERAL Proportion [in muſic] a triple meaſure of three notes 
or two ſuch-like notes of common time. | | 


SesQu1ip1'ToNus [in muſic] a concord reſulting from the ſound of 
two ſtrings, whoſe vibrations, in equal times, are to each other in the 


ratio of five to ſix. | | 
SESQUI'PEDAL, or SESQUIPEDA'LIAN [ /c/quipedalis, Lat.] in lengt 
a foot and a half. | 
SESQUITE'RTIAN Proportion [in mathematics] is when one number 
contains another once, and and a third part of it more, as ©, 8, 12, 16, 
21, 28. | 7 | $4 | | 
Sess [for % /e, ceſs, or cenſt] rate, tax, ceſs charged. 
Se"s$1L1s,. Lat, [with phyſicians] a name given to a low flat tumor, 
or thoſe eruptions in the ſmall pox, when they do not riſe well, and are 


indented at the top. 


Se's510Nn, Fr. and Sp. [one, It. of „eie, Lat.] 1. A fitting or 
meeting of a council, aſſizes, &c. 2. The ſpace during which an aſ- 
ſembly ſits, without intermiſſion or receſs. - 3. [In law] the ſitting of 
juſtices in court, upon commiſſions. 5 : 

SeSS10N of Parliament, the time from their firſt ſitting, till they are ei- 


ther prorogued or diſſolved. 
Quarter Se$8510ns, or General Skssioxs, the aftizes: that are held four 


times a year in all the counties in England, to determine cauſes, either 


civil or criminal. | | 
Petty Skssioxs, or Statute-SESSIONS, are ſeſſions kept by the high 
conſtable of every hundred, for the placing and ordering of ſervants, &'c. 
SESTERTIUM [with the Romans] a ſum of about 81. 1s. and 54. 
halfpenny Engliſh. | | | 
SESTE'RT1US [with the Romans] a coin in value about ſeven far- 
things Engliſh. | 
o SET, verb af. pret. I ſat, part. paſſ. I am ſet [revxan, Sax. 
ſatja, Su. ſetten, Du. and L. Ger. ſetzen, H. Ger.] 1. To put, lay, or 
place. 2. To put into any condition, ſtate, or poſture. 3. To make 
motionleſs, to fix immoveably. 4. To fix, to ſtate by ſome rule. 5. 
To regulate, to adjuſt. 6. To adapt to notes, to ſet to muſic. 7. To 
plant, not ſow, 8. To interſperſe, to mark with any thing. And wings 
were /et with eyes. Milton. . To reduce from a fractured or diſlocated 


ſtate. 10. To fix the affection, to determine the reſolution. 11. To 


predetermine, to ſettle. 12. To eſtabliſh, to appoint, to fix. 
exhibit, to diſplay, to propoſe; with (re. 14. To value, to eſteem, 
to rate. 15. To ſtake at play. 16. To offer a wager at dice to another. 
Who /ets me elſe ? Shakeſpeare. 17. To fix in metal. 18. To embar- 
ras, to diſtreſs, to perplex. How hard they are /et in this particular? 
Addiſon. 19. To apply to ſomething. Thou /e//# to write. Dryden. 
20. To fix the eyes. I will /t mine eyes upon them for good. Feremiah. 


13. To 


21. To offer for a price. Setteth his own ſoul to ſale. Eccle, 22. To 


place in order, to frame. And ready to /et together. Bacou. 23. To 
ſtation, to place. 24. To oppoſe. 25. To bring to a fine edge. 26. 
To ſet about; to apply to. 27. To ſet again/t; to place in a place of 
2nmity or oppoſition. , 28. To ſet againſt; to oppoſe. 29. To /et apart; 
to negleQ for a ſeaſon. 30. To/et aſide; to omit for a ſeaſon. 31. To 
wl. 33. To ſet 
by ; to regard, to eſtcem. 34. To ſet by; to reject or omit for the preſent. 
35. To ſet down ; to mention, to relate in writing. 36. To /et down; 
to regiſter. 775 To ſet dewn ; to fix on, to refolve. 38. To /et down; 
to fix, to eſtabliſh. 39. To ſet forth; to publiſh, to promulgate. 40. 
To /et ferth; to raiſe, to ſend out. 41. To ſet forth; to diſplay, to ex- 
plain. 42. Toſet forth; to arrange, to place in order. 43. To /et forth ; 
to ſhew, to exhibit. 44. To ſet forward; to advance, to promote, 45. 
To ſet in; to put in a way to begin. 46. To jet off; to decorate. 47. 
To ſet on; to animate, to inſtigate. 48. To ſet on; to attack, to "Nate. 
49. To ſet on; to employ as in a taſk. 50. To ſet ent; to aſſign, 
to allot, 51. To ſet out; to publiſh, 52. To ſet cut; to mark Tb 
boundaries, 53. 7% ſet cut; to adorn, to embellith. 54. To /er aut; to 
raiſe, to equip. 55. To /et out; to ſhow, to diſplay, to recommend. "gy 
To jet out; to ſhew, to prove. 57. Toſet up; to eſtabliſh newly. Cha- 
rity lately /e? up. 4tterlury. 58. To ſet up; to build, to ere, oa To 
ace in 
view. 61. Toſet up; to reſt, to ſtay a time to recruit. C2. To ſet up ; 
to raiſe by the voice. 63. To /et up; to advance, to propoſe to reception. 
64. To ſet up; to raiſe to a ſufticient fortune. 
To Ser, verb neut. 1. To fink below the horizon, as the ſun in the 
evening. 2. To be extinguiſhed or darkened. 3. To be Sep hood, 
| | tt 
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SEX 


Makeſt the teeth to /t hard one againſt another. Bacon. 4. To adapt 
| mulic to words. 5. To become not fluid. Beyle. 6. To begin a jour- 
ney. 7. To go or paſs. The faithleſs pirate ſoon will er to ſea. Dry- 
den. 8. To catch birds with a dog that ſets them. . To plant, in 
contradiſtinction to ſow. 10. To apply to one's ſelf. | If he /ers indu- 
{triouſly and fincerely to perform the commands of Chriſt. Hammond. 
Str, part. adj. regular, made in conſequence of ſome former rule. 
Str, fubſt. (from the verb] 1. A number of things ſuited to each 
other. A new /et of remarks. Add/on. 2. Any thing not ſown, but 
put in a ftate of growth into the ground. 3. The apparent fall of the 
ſun, Sc. below the horizon. 4. A wager at dice. 5. A game. 
SE'THIANS, Certain heretics who held that Cain and Abel were crea- 
ted by two angels; and that, Abel being killed, the ſupreme power 
would have Seth made as a pure original; and alſo ſeveral other hete- 
rodox notions. DN | 
SETaA'ceous [ ſetaceus, Lat.] briſtly, or full of briſtles. 
SeTTE'E, a large long ſeat with a back to it. 
Sg” ro [ ſetaceum, Lat.] a fort of iſſue in the neck, &c. | 
SETTER. 1. One who ſets. 2. [With fowlers] a ſetting dog to 
catch fowls. 3. The follower of a bailiff, &c. who ſets or watches for 
perſons to be arreſted. | DOE 
SE'TTER-WORT, an herb, a ſpecies of helebore. | 
Se'TTING Dog, a dog trained up for ſpringing partridges, pheaſants, 


C. . 
Se'rrixe [in aſtronomy] is the occultation of a ſtar or planet, or its 
ſinking below the horizon. * | 
Acronical SETTING, is when a ſtar ſets when the ſun riſes. 
Coſnical SETTING, is when the ſtar ſets with the ſun. 
Heliaca! SETTING, is when a ftar is immerged and hid in the ſun's 
rays. | | | 
To SE'TTLE [prob. of rer, a bench, or perran, Sax. to ſit] 1. To 
lace in any certain ſtate, after a time of fluctuation or diſturbance. 2. 


o fix in any way of life. 3. To fix in any place. 4. To eſtabliſh, to 


confirm. 5. To determine, to confirm, to free from ambiguity. 6. 
To fix, to make certain or unchangeable. 7. To make cloſe or com- 
pat. 8. To affect ſo as the impurities fink to the bottom. 9. To 
compoſe, to put into a ſtate of calmneſs. Shot 
To SETTLE, verb neut. 1. To ſubſide, to fink to the bottom. 2. To 
fix one's ſelf, to eſtabliſh a refidence, 3. To chuſe a method of life. 
4. To become fixed ſo as not to change. 5. To reſt, to repoſe. 6. To 
grow calm. 7. To make a jointure for a wife. 8. To fink, as new 
buildings generally do. | | | | h 
Se'TTLE [of perl, Sax.] a fort of ſeat or bench ſeated or fixed in a 
habitation ; a wooden bench or ſeat with a back to it. 8 
© SETTLE, a market town of the Eaſt- riding of Yorkſhire, ſituated on 
the Ribble, 200 miles from London. | 5 
Se'TTLEMENT [of perl, Sax.] 1. A fixed place of abode. 2. A ſet- 


tled revenue or maintenance. 3. What finks to the bottom of liquors, 


ſubſidence. 4. A jointure granted to a wife. 5. The act of quitting a 
roving for a domeſtic and folitary life. | | 
SrTTLEDN ESS, a fixedneſs, or being ſettled in place, mind, Ic. 
 SeT-Wall, an herb. | BIN | | 
Se'vex [reopan, Sax. {even, Du. (oven, L. Ger. fieben, H. Ger. 
ſept, Fr. ſeite, It. fiete, Sp. ſeptem, Lat.] four and three, one more than 
fix. | | | 
SE'VEN-FOLD, adj. [of feopon-peald, Sax.] ſeven times as much. 
SE VEN-FOLD, adv. ſeven times. 3 
SE'VEN-NICHT, a week. | 5 | 
SE'VENOKE, a market-town of Kent, near the river Darent, 23 miles 
from London. hey” SY | | | 
Se'vEnsCoRE [of ſeven and ſcore] ſeven times twenty, one hundred 
and forty. | 
SeEvEnTE'EN [peofonrine, Sax.] ſeven and ten. 
SevENTEE'NTH, the ſeventh after the tenth, the ordinal of ſeventeen. 
SEVENTH, 1. The ordinal of ſeven, the firſt after the fixth, 2. Con- 
taining one in ſeven. : 
Se'vENTHLY, in the ſeventh place; an ordinal adverb. 
SE'VENTIETH, the ordinal of ſeventy, the tenth ſeven times repeated. 
Se'vexTyY [peoponcic, Sax. ] ſeven times ten. 
To SE'VER {a Aran Lat.] to part aſunder, to ſingle. | 
SEVERAL. adw. [prob. of ſeverare, Lat.] 1. Many, divers, ſundry. 
2. Different, diſtinct, unlike. 3. Particular, ſingle. 4. Diſtinct, ap- 
propriate. | | 
Se/VERAL, h. 1. A ſtate of ſeparation or partition. 2. Each par- 
ticular ſingly taken. 3. Any incloſed or ſeparate place. 4. Incloſed 
round. g 8 6 0 
. Sr'vERALLY, afunder, ſeperately. © 
Seve'raLTY [from ſeveral] ſtate of ſeparation! from the reſt. 
Seve're, Fr. [ ſevere, It. and Sp. of /everus, Lat.] 1. Rough, ſtern, 
ſharp, harſh, crabbed. 2. Cruel, inexorable. 3. Rigid, regulated by 
ſtrict rules. 4. Sober, ſedate. 5. Painful, afflictive. 6. Cloſe, conciſe, 
not luxuriant. 
Seve'RELY, 1. Roughly, harſhly, cruelly. 7. Painfully. 
| Se'vertans [ſo called of Severus biſhop of Antioch] heretics who 
condemned marriage and the eating of fleſh. 
Seve'rITY [| ſeverite, Fr. ſeverita, It. ſeveridad, Sp. of ſeveritas, Lat.] 
1. Roughneſs, ſternneſs. 2. Harſhneſs, gravity, ſtrictneſs, cruelty, 
want of indulgence. 
Sew, a cow when her milk is gone. 
To Sew [yiepen, Sax.] 1. To ſtitch or work with a needle. 2. To 
drain or empty a pond. | 
Se"WER [w/e Fr.] 1. An officer who comes in before the meat to 
the table of a king or a nobleman, and places it. 2. A paſſage under- 


grpnnd for the conveyance of water, ſuillage, and filth. 3. One that 


erves. | 
Commiſſioners of the Szwers, perſons appointed by act of parliament 
to ſee that canals, ditches, drains, and common-ſewers be kept and 
maintained in good order, | 
Se'wET e Lat.] the kidney - fat of beaſts. ” 
Sex [ exe, Fr. ſefſo, It. exo, Sp. of ſexus, Lat.] 1. The different form 
or nature of male and female, which diſtinguiſhes one from another. 2. 
Womankind ; by way of emphaſis. 
SrxACENMAAY | /exagenarius, Lat.] of or pertaining to the number 


| SEXAGENARY, Or SEXAGESIMAL Arithmetic, is that which proceeds 


multiplied, or the quotient of two that are to be 


Who takes care of the veſſels, veſtments, Ac. which a 


ly habited, flovenly ; a bad word. 


SHA 
by 60's, as the diviſion of circles, &e. into 60 degrees, 


into 60 minutes, and every minute into 60 ſeconds, 
SEXAGENARY Tables [in aſtronomy} are tables of 


ſhewing the product of two /exagenary's, or fexogena's, hich = parts, 


NN he Goth] ſo called 28 ey 
EXAGE $SIMA, Lat. [i. e. the bot O called, 1 | 
day before Eaſt:r, the oh Sunday before Ag _ about the 6oth 
SEXAGE'SIMALs, are fractions whoſe denominators proceed j 
cuple proportion, #. e. the firſt minute = to 3 a r 
t ird 218 U,: and ſo On. : 
SEx-Angled [with geometricians] having fix angles. 
SEXE'NMIAL | /exennalis, Lat.] that is of ſix years duration or conti 
r contin. 


a ſexa. 
Nod, A 


uation, or which is done every ſix years, 


Se'xTain [ fizain, Fr.] a ſtanza, a ſtaff containing fi 
SE'XTANT | /extans, Lat.] 1. The ſixth part of * 2 | 
comprehending 60 degrees. 2. An inſtrument uſed as a Quadra th wa 
has ts limb divided into 60 degrees, | ut, that 
E'XTILE, Fr, | /extilis, Lat.] an aſtronomical aſpect, w 
nets are diſtant 60 degrees, or one ſixth part of 8 two pla. 
Se'XxTCN [ /acſta, Lat. ſacriſtain, Fr.] a ſacriſtan or church. officer 


pertain to the 


church; and is to aſſiſt the church-wardens, miniſter, Qt. at Church 


SE'XTONSHIP [from ſexton] the office of a ſexton. 
SE'XTRY [the ſame as /acr;/fy] a veſtry. | 
SEXTU'PLE [ /extuplus, Lat.] fix fold, or ſix times as much, 
To Suan, to play mean tricks. | 
SHA'BBINESS, raggedneſs, meanneſs of habit, paultrineſs. 


SHA'BBY prob. q. d. /cabby, ſc. like a ſcabbed ſheep] r agged, 


mean. 
To SHA'CKLE [of peacul, Sax. a fetter] to chain, to fetter, to 1; k 
SHA'CKLEs {pcacul, Sax. ] ſetters to put on felons and other male ; 
tors in priſon. | | 8 
Su aD ((ckade, Dan.] a fiſh. | | 
SHADE [Tcave, Sax. ſchaduwe, Du. (chatten, Ger.] 1. The cloud. 
or opacity made by interception of the light. 2. Darkneſs, obſcuriry_ 
3. Coolneſs made by interception of the ſun. 4. An obſcure — 


properly a wood or grove by which the light is excluded. 5, Screen 


cauſing an excluſion of light or heat; umbrage. 6. Protection, ſhelter 


7. The parts of a picture not brightly coloured. 8. A colour, gradation 


of light. g. The figure formed on any ſurface, correſponding to the 


body by which the light is intercepted. 10. The ſoul ſeparated from 


the body. A fairer ſpirit, or more welcome ſhade. Tickle, 

To SHaDs, verb ad, [from the noun] 1. To overſpread with opacity 
2. To cover from the light or heat. 3. To ſhelter, to hide. 4. To 
protect, to ſcreen. 5, To mark with different gradations of colours. 
6. To paint in obſcure colours. | 
£ = a'pixzss [of Fcadepinipe, Sax. ] the affording a ſhade, or being 

ady. | | 

SHA'Dow [pceade, or pceabupe, Sax. ſchaduwe, Du. ſchatten, Ger. 


probably of ozia, Gr. according to Minſhew] 1. The repreſentation 


which is made by any thing interpoſed between the ſun, or a light 

any ſolid body. 2. Opacky, 2 ſhade. 3. Shelter wank by % 
thing that intercepts light, heat, or the influence of the air. 4. Obſcure 
place. 5. Dark part of a pifture. 6. A ghoſt, a ſpirit, a ſhade, Hence, 
terrible /padow ! Shakeſpeare. 7. An imperfect faint repreſentation. We 


perceive a ſhadow of his divine countenance. Raleigh. 8. Type, myſ- 


tical repreſentation, 9. Inſeparable companion. 40. Protection, ſhel- 
ter, favour, Keep me under the ſhadow of thy wings. P/alm:. 
To Sfa'bow [Tceavepan, Sax. ſchaduwen, Du. helchatten, Ger.] 1. 


To intercept the lightneſs or brightneſs of the ſun, or any other lumi- 


nous body. 2. To ſkreen or cover. 3. To mark with various grada- 
tions of colour, 4. To conceal under cover, to hide. 5. To paint in 
obſcure colours, 6. To repreſent imperfectly. 7. To repreſent typi- 


ly. VFA 

SnA DO.] [from hadow) 1. Full of ſhade, gloomy. 2. Not bright- 
ly, luminous. 3. Typical, faintly repreſentative. 4. Not real, unſub- 
—_— 5. Dark, opaque. Dim night her fadowy cloud withdraws. 

ton. ; ; | 

SHA'DY 8 Sax. ] affording a ſhade or covert. 

SHAFT [fceapr, Sax. ] 1. An arrow. 2. Any thing ſtraight, as the 
body of a pillar, the ſpire of a church - ſteeple. 3. [Schaft, Du. which 
Fr. Junius derives from oxanlw, Gr. to dig] a hole like a well, which 
miners make to free the works from the ſprings that are in them. 

SHA'FTSBURY, or SHA'FTON, a borough-town of Dorſetſhire, 103 
miles from London. It gives title of earl to the noble family of Cooper, 
and ſends two members to parliament, 

SHa'cGeD, or SHa'coy [rceacgud, Sax.) 1. Hairy, having rough 

hair. 2. Rough, rugged. 

SHA'GGEDNEss, the having long, rough hair. 

SHA'GREEN | chagrin, Fr out of humour, vexed; alſo a ſort of 
rough grained leather; as, a ſhagreen watch- caſe, &c. | 

To SHAKE, verb ad. pret. ſhock, part. pass. ſhaken, or ſhook [7cea- 
can, Sax, ſbecken, Du.] 1. To put into a vibrating motion, to move 
backwards and forwards with quick returns. 2. To make to totter, or 
tremble. 3. To throw down, to drive off. Shake off the duſt from 
your feet. St. Matthew. 4. To depreſs, to make afrald. 5. To bake 
off to free from, to diveſt of. | | | Z 
To Suaxk, verb neut. 1. To be agitated with a vibratory motion. 


2. To totter. 3. To tremble, to be unable to keep the body ſtill. 4. 10 


be in terror, to be deprived of firmneſs. 
SHaxE. 1. Concuſſion or agitation. 2. Vibratory motion. 3. Mo- 
tion given and received, 
SHA'KER [from fake] the perſon or thing that ſhakes. ; 
SHALL, irr. and def. bao) 2 having only the preſent and imperfect 
tenſes [pceacan, Sax. chalupa, Sp.] the ſign of the future tenſe. 
SHALLO'0N, a flight woollen ſtuff. g 
SHa'LLOP [chalope, Fr. chalupa, Sp.] a ſloop, a ſmall light veſſel, 
having only a ſmall main-ſail, and fore-maſt and lug-ſails, to hale uf 
and let down upon occaſion. | ; 
SHA'LLOW, adj. [ſome derive it of /ow fhew, q. d. a place, of which, 
for want of depth of water, the bottom may ke 1. Not deep. 2 
Not penetrating, dull, empty. 3. Ignorant, ſupine, dry. | 
SHA'LLOW, ſub/t. a flat or ford in the ſea or a river.  _.., 
SHA'LLOW-BRAINED [of fballow and brained} fooliſh, futile, trifling, 
empty. ; | | 
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\../:cowLY, 1. With no great depth. 2. Simply, fooliſhly. 

Eee, want of depth of water, judgment, &c. 

SHaLMs Or SHAWM [gebalme, Ger.] a muſical inſtrument, a kind of 
2 gau , cond perſon of l, | | 

To SHam [Hui, Wel. to cheat] 1. To trick, to cheat. 2. To 


by fraud or folly. 
—_ [from the verb] fraud, trick, deluſion, falſe pretence, 
zmpoſture. 


Sam, adj. falſe, counterfeit, pretended, 

Suamape [chamade, F r.] a beat of drum for a parley. 

Su MBLES [prob. of pceamor, Sax. or of ſcanagliare, It. a butche- 
iy un leſs you had rather take it from ſchaemel, Du. a table or ſtall, g. 4. 
1 ſtall to lay fleſh upon] a place where butchers attend to ſell meat. 

Sus MBLING, moving aukwardly and irregularly. Dryden. 

SHame [ſcame, Sax. gkam, Su, ſchaemte, Du. ſchaam, Ger.] 1. An 
uneaſineſs of mind, from a conſciouſneſs of having done ſomething tend- 
ing to the loſs of r 2. Reproach. 3. Ignominy, diſgrace. 

o SHAME, verb ad. [ſcamian, Sax. gkamme, Dan. ſchamen, Du. 
and Ger.] 1. To make aſhamed. 2. To diſgrace. | 
Jo SHAME, verb neut. to be aſhamed. | 
' SHAMEFA'CED [of ſhame and face] modeſt, baſhful. 

SHAMEFA'CEDLY, adv. [from ſhamefaced] modeſtly, baſhfully. 

SHAMEFA'CEDNEss [from ſhamefaced] baſhfulneſs, modeſty, timidity. 

SHa'mEFUL [pcame-pull, Sax.] ſcandalous, diſgraceful; Ge. 

SHa'MEFULLY, adv. [from /pameful] diſgracefully, ignominiouſly, in- 
famouſly, reproachfully. | | 

SHa'MELESS [ſcam-leay, Sax.] immodeſt, impudent. See LovELkss. 

SHaMELESSLY [from /ameleſs] impudently, audaciouſly, without 
ſhame. | JUN 

Sya MELESSNESS, immodeſty, impudence. 

SnA Mois [chamors, Fr.] a kind of wild goat. See Chamois. 

Suaxk {ſcanca, Sax. 1. The middle joint of the leg. 2. The ftalk 
of a plant, the ſtem of a candleſtick, and ſeveral other utenſils. 

SHANK of an Anchcr, the beam or longeſt part of it. En 

Sya'NKER [chancre, Fr. of cancer, Lat.] a venereal ſore or botch in the 
groin, &c. | „ 
Io SHAPE, pret. ſhaped, part. paſſ. ſhaped, ſhapen {ſcyppan, Sax. 
ſcheppen, Du.] 1. To form, to mould with regard to external dimenſions. 
2. To caſt, to regulate, to adjuit. 3. To image, to conceive. 4. I'o 

make, to create. 

Share [from the verb] 1. Form, external appearance. 2. Make 
of the trunk of the body. 3. Being, as moulded into ſhape. 4. Idea, 
pattern. 5. It is now uſed in converſation for manner. 

SHa'PELEsS [of ſceapleas, Sax.] without ſhape, deformed. 

SHa'PELINESS [from ſhapely] beauty, or proportion of form. 
 Sya'PELY [from Hape] ſymmetical, well formed. 3 | 

SHA'PESMITH [of SHaße and ſmith] one who undertakes to improve 
the ſhape ; a burleſque word. - | 
Suk [ſcheard, Du.] 1. A broken piece of tile, or ſome other earth- 
en veſſel, 2. A plant. 3. A ſort of fiſh, | 

To SHARE, verb ad. {{cynan, Sax.] 1. To divide, to portion out. 
2. To partake with others. 3. [Scear, Sax.] to cut, to ſeparate, to 
ſheer, 1 | 

To SHARE, verb neut. to have part, to have a dividend, : 

SHARE, 1. A part or portion, eſpecially of goods on board of a ſhip 
which belong to ſeveral perſons by proportion. 2. [Scean, Sax.] the 
blade of the plow that cuts the ground. ; | 

SHA'REBONE [of Hare and bone] the os pubis, the bone that divides 
the trunk from the limbs. | 

SHA'RER [from are] 1, One who divides or portions out to others. 
2. A partaker, one who participates with others. OY. 

SHaRK [prob. of ſceanan, Sax. to cut in pieces, or of chercher, Fr. 
to ſeek] 1. The moſt ravenous of fiſhes, a kind of ſea-wolf, who, as 
it is reported, if it catch a man in the water, will chop him in two at 
one bite. 2. A ſharping fellow, who lives by taking perſons at a diſ- 
advantage, and tricking and cheating them. 3. Trick, fraud, petty 
Nine. | 

To Suaxx [prob. of e/croquer, Fr. ſcroccare, It.] 1. To play the pet- 
ty thief, 2. To cheat, to trick. | 

SHARP, adj. [ſceanp, Sax. skarp, Dan. and Su. ſcherpe, Du. ſcharf, 


Ger.] 1. Keen, piercing. 2. Shrill. 3. Severe, biting, nipping. 4. 


Quick, ſifbtle, witty, ingenious. 5. Quick, as of fight or hearing. 
6. Acid, ſour without aſtringency. 7. Severe, harſh, ſarcaſtic. 8. 
| Eager, hungry, keen upon a queſt. 9. Painful, afflictive. 10. Fierce, 
ardent, fiery, 11. Attentive, vigilant. 12. Emaciated, lean. His 
viſage drawn he felt to /-arp and ſpare. Milton. | | 
SHARP, /ub/t. [from the adjective] 1. A ſharp or acute ſound. 2. A 
pointed weapon, a ſmall ſword, a rapier. 3. [In muſic] a kind of ar- 
tificial note or character. h | 
To Snake, verb ad. [from the noun] to make keen. 
To Syaky, verb neut. to play thievilh tricks 
To SHA'RPEN * Sax. (cherpen, Du. scharfen, Ger ] 1. To 
make ſharp, to e 7 
3. To make quicker of ſenſe. The air Aare his viſual ray. Mil 
en. 4. To make eager or hungry. 5. To make fierce or angry. 6. 
To make biting or ſarcaſtic. 7. To make leſs flat, or more piercing to 
e ears. 8, To make acid. 
SHA'RPER [from Sari] a tricking fellow, a petty thief. 
Sha 'RPLY — Sax. ] 1. After a ſharp manner, ſmartly, wit- 
uy. 2, Keenly, vigorouſly, 3. Afflictively, paintully. 4. With 
quickneſs, — | | 
SHa'RePxess [ſceanpneſle, Sax.] keenneſs, Ge. | 
SHA'RP $1GHTED [of ſceahp and geſihðe, Sax.) having a quick and 
penetrating ſight, | | 
WARP-WITTED [of ſceanp and pix, Sax.) very witty, ſagacious. 
ToSna'rtER, werb a, [ome derive it of gchctteren, Du.] to ſhake 
or break to pieces, to endammage, to impair. 


To SHATTER, werb neut. to be broken. 
Suna“ rr ER. ſub/t. [from the verb] one of the parts into which any 
thing is broken. ; | 
HATTER-BRA'INED, Or SHA'TTER-PATED, ſcarce compos mentis, 
ay. headed, hare-brained, confuſed, acting without thought, &c. 
Eo TTERY [from Vatter] diſunited, not compact, looſe of tex- 


| ſimple, filly. 


ge, to point. 2. 'T'o make quick, ingenious or acute. 


SHE 


To Stave, [pceapan; Sax. fhafwa, Su. ſchaven, Du.] 1. To ſhear 
or pare. 2. To trim or barb. 3. To cut off the hair with a razor. 4. 
* cut in thin ſlices. 5. To ſtrip, to oppreſs by extortion, to pil- 
age. 

1 one that has his head ſhaved, as monks, &c. 
 SHa'veR. 1. A man who practiſes the art of ſhaving. 2. A man 
cloſely attentive to his own intereſt. 3. A robber, a plunderer. 

SHa'vinG [from ave] any thin ſlice pared off from any body. 

SHaw [ycua, Sax. ſchawe, Du.] a thicket, a ſmall wood. | | 

SHA'W-FOWL, an artificial fowl, made by fowlers on purpoſe to ſhoot 
at, | 

SHAWBA'NDER [among the Perſians] a great officer, a viceroy. 

SHAWM, a muſical inſtrument, a ſort of pſaltery. 

SHE, pronoun, in the oblique caſes her [d, Goth. peo, Sax. the, old 
Eng: ] 1. The female pronoun demonſtrative, the woman, the woman 
before mentioned. 2. The female, not the male. 

SHEAFP [yceap, Sax. ] 1. A bundle of corn upon the haulm. 2. Any 
bundle or collection held together. The Hef of arrows. Dryden. 

To SHEAR, pret, ſhore, or ſheared, part. paſſ. ſhorn [pcenan, Sax. 
ſcheeren, Du. and Ger. ] to [trip or cut off with ſhears, &c. 

SHEARD [pceand, Sax. ] a fragment. 

SHEA RMAN [yce ana man, Sax. ] a ſhearer. | 

 SHEars [ſceapas, Sax.] 1. A fort of large ſciſſars for cutting, clip- 
ping, Sc. 2. The denomination of the age of ſheep. 3. [With 
ſailors] two maſts, yards or poles ſet up and ſeized acroſs each other aloft 
near the top; the uſe of them is to ſet in or take ont a maſt, 
 SHEE RING [in the woollen manufacture] is the cutting with large 
ſheers the two long and ſuperfluous nap or ſhag on cloths, ſtuffs, Sc. 

SHEATS [ecoutes, Fr. {choten, Du. and Ger.] ropes bent to the 
clews of the ſails, which ſerve in all the lower ſails, to hale or round off 
the clew of the ſail; but in top-ſails they are uſed to hale home, 7. e. to 
draw the fail cloſe to the yard-arms ; alſo thoſe planks under water 
which come along the ſhip's run, and are cloſed into the ſtern. poſt. 

SHEAT-Anchor [in a ſhip] the largeſt anchor. 

SHEaT-Cableſ[of a ſhip] the largeſt or principal cable. 

SHEATH [yceach, Sax.] the caſe of any thing, the ſcabbard of a 
weapon. | | | | 

To SHEATHE [pceaGian, Sax. ] to put into a ſheath. 

To SHEATHE A Ship, is to caſe that part of her hull that is to be un- 
der water, with ſomething to hinder che worms from entering into her 
planks; then nailing on milPd lead or planks of wood. WOO, 

SHEATH-WI'NGED [of ſheath and wing] having hard caſes which are 
folded over the wings. | 

SHEA'THY [from geath] forming a ſheath, A, 

Sup [g. d. a ſhade] a pent-houle or ſhelter made of boards. 

To SHED verb ad, [of pceaban, Sax. (chutten, Ger.] 1. To ſpill, 
to pour out. 2. to ſcatter, to let fall, _ Ro 

To SHED, verb neut. to let fall its parts. 


SHE'BDER [from ed] a ſpiller, one who ſheds. A eager of blood. 
Ezekiel, 


SHEEN, Or SHEE NY, adj. [this was probably only the old pronun- 


_ ciation of ine ] bright, glittering, ſhowy. Obſolete. 


SHEEN, /«bPt, [from the adj.] brightneſs, ſplendor. Milton. 

SHEEP [Tceap, Sax. ſchaep, Du. and L. Ger. ſchaaf, H. Ger.] 1. An 
animal that affords mankind both food and clothing: 2. A contemp- 
tuous name for a filly fellow, 7 | 
To SxeE'P-BiTE {of Heep and bite] 1. To bite ſheep, as a dog. 2. 
To ule petty thefts. . | 

SHEE'P-BITER, a Petty thief. | 

SHEE'PISH, faint-hearted like a ſheep, over baſhful, ſoft-headed, 
SHEE'P-COTE [PCEAP-COTE, Sax. Or SHEEP-FOLD, ꝓceap-palde, Sax. ] 
a place to put ſheep in. | - 

SugE'P-Hook [pceap-hoce, Sax.} a ſhepherd's ſtaff or crook. 

SHEE'PISHLY, ſimply, tillily, SS. 

SHEE'PiSHNEss [of pceap and x<hcnerpe,.Sax.] faint-heartedneſs, 
over-baſhfulneſs, ſimpleneſs, &c. | 

SHEE'P-MASTER [of ſheep and maſter] an owner of ſheep. 

SHEE'P-SHEARING [of ep and ear} the time of ſhearing ſheep. 

SHEE'P-WALK [of ee and walk] paſture for ſheep. 

SHEER, adj, [Pcyne, Sax.] pure, clear, unmixed. 

SHEER, adv. clean, quick, at once. 

To SurER. See TO SuEBaR. 

To Sa EER of, to fteal away. 

Sukkr [pcete,. or ꝓceade, Sax. ] 1. A large linen cloth to lay upon 
the bed. 2. {Ina ſhip] a rope bent to the after ciew of a ſail. 3. As 
much paper as is made in one body. 4. Any ching expanded. 

To Sutegr 1. To furniſh with ſheets. 2. Lo enfold in a ſheet, 3. 
To cover with a ſheet. 5 

SHE'FFIELD, a market, town in the Welt riding of Yorkſhire, ſituated 
on the Don, 140 miles from London. 

SHe"FFORD, a market-town of Bedfordſhire, 40 miles from Lon- 
don. | | | 

Sne'eNAL, a market town of Salop, 128 miles from London. 

Sur'cEI [p, Heb.] an ancient coin, equal to four Attic drams, or 
four Roman denarii, in value about 25. 6. 4. ſterling. 

SHE'LDAPLE, a bird, a chaffinch. | 

SHE'LDRAKE, a water-fowl. X 

SHELF, plural elves [pcylp, Sax. ſcaffele, It.] 1. A board faſten- 
ed againſt a wall, to lay things on. 2. The till of a printing preſs. 3. 
A heap of ſand in the ſea. 4. [With miners] that hard ſurface or 
coat of the earth which lies under the mould, uſually about a foot 
deep. t 
90 Lr [from elf} full of hidden rocks or banks. | 

SaELL (reyl, or pceala, Sax. gkaal, Su. (chaal, Ger. ſchelfe, Du. 
ecale, Fr. in the firſt ſenſe, ecaille, in the ſecond} 1. Ihe woody huſk 
and cover of nuts and fruits. 2. The cruſtaceous coverings of fiſhes. 3. 
The covering of ſeeds of filiqious plants. 4. The covering of an egg. 
5. The outer your of a houſe. 6. [From ,b] a muſical inſtrument. 
7. The ſuperficial part. . | 

To SHELL, verb ad. [pcylan, Sax. skaala, Su. ſcheilen, Du. (chalen, 
Ger.] to take off the huſk or cover. 9 

To SHELL, verb neut. 1. To fall off, as broken ſhells. 2. To caſt 
the ſhell. 

SHE'LL-r154 [of el] and i] fiſh inveſted with a hard covering, 
either teſtaceous, as oyſters, or cruſtaceous, as lobſters. _ 

11 5 Suri 
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SHI 
% 1 055 [from hell] 1. Abounding with ſhells, 2. Conſiſling of 
ells. 
To Sux' rt, verb af. 1. To receive into one's houſe. 2. To de- 
fend or pratect. 3. To cover from notice. | Th 
To SHELTER, werb neut. 1. To take ſhelter. 2. To give ſhelter, 
SnetTEr [prob. of pceala, Sax. a ſhell] 1. A place of defence 
againſt ill weather. 2. Protection, ſecurity. 3. A protector, a de- 
fender. 
SkE'LTERER, one who ſhelters. 
SHE"LTERLESS, having no place of ſhelter, without refuge. 
SHE'LvING, ſlanting. 
Sirk“LVixoxkss, the ſinking or riſing gradually like a ſhelve or ſand 
in the ſea. 
Sne'Lvy [of ſchelb, Du.] full of ſhelves or ſand heaps, as the ſea. 
To Snewd, pret. and pas t. pal. bent [pcendan, Sax. (chenden, Du.] 
1. To ruin, to ſpoil, to miſchief. 2. To diſgrace, to degrade. 3. I's 
over-power, to cruſh, All the ſenſes are obſolete. . 
Sus PHERD [Pceapa-hynd, Sax.) 1. A keeper of ſheep. 2. One 
who tends the congregation, a paſtor. | 
Se 'paenDess [pcepa-hyndex, Sax.] a woman that keeps ſheep. 
SHE'PHERD'S-NEEDLE, a plant. | 
SHe'PHERD'S-POUCH, a common herb. 
Snz PHERDISH [from Hepberd] reſembling a ſhepherd, ruſtic. Sidney. 
SHE'PERDY, the work or office of a ſhepherd. Were ſkilful in ſhe- 
perdy. Robinſen. SY ; 
Sne'PTON-MALLET, a market town of Somerſetſhire, 111 miles from 
London. | 
p Snu1'Pwasn, a market-town of Devonſhire, 160 miles from Lon- 
don. | 
SyerBE'T [ /erbet, Fr. ſorbetto, Ital.] a Turkiſh drink; alſo the com- 
poſition of punch before the infuſion of the brandy, Sc. The word is 
of Arabic etymology ; Sarbat [or ſherbet] in that language, ſignifies 
one fingle draught, or act of drinking; and is accordingly applied not 
only to liquors in general, but in particular to what we tnould call a aye 
in phyſic. | N 
3 the name of two market- towns, one in Dorſetſhire, on 
the river Panet, 118 miles from London; the other in the Weſt., riding 
of Vorkſhire, at the conflux of the Wherfe and Ouſe, 176 miles from 
London. | 
Sur'sirr [reyn-genep, Sax. 9. d. ſhire-greve] the chief officer of a 
ſhire or county. 
Afiatics ſignifies a prince or noble perton, and is in particular applied to 
the deſcendants of Mahomęt. Sheri (ſays Golius in his Arabic lexi- 


con) ſignifies a prince, noble, and eſpecially in deſcent; hence is it ap- 


plicd to the deſcendants of Mahomet.” May not I alſo add, and to the 
prince or governor of Mecca ; who claims, if I am not miſtaken, this 
relation to the prophet. | | 


SHE'RIFFALTY, SHE'RIFF\WIC, Or SHE'RIFFDOM, the office or juriſ- 


diction of a ſheriff. | 

SHE'RRY [of Xeres, a town of Andaluſia, in Spain] a wine. 

To Sxzw, verb a. [yceapian, Sax. skoda, Su. gkue, Dan. or of 
ſchauen, Ger. which now ſignifies to behold ; whence ſchauplatza, play- 
houſe] 1. To exhibit to view. 2. To diſcover or make known. 3. To 
prove or make appear. 4. To offer, to afford. 5. To publiſh, to pro- 
claim. 6. To teach, to tell. 

To Sugw, verb neut. 1. To appear. 2. To have appearance. 

SHtw [peeap, Sax. ſchuw, Du.] 1. Appearance, public fight. 2. 
Superficial appearance. 3. Oſtentatious diſplay. 4. Object attracting 
notice. 5. Splendid appearance. 6. Semblance, hkeneſs. 7. Spe- 
ciouſneſs. plauſibility. 8. Exhibition to view. 9. Phantoms, not rea- 
lities. 10. Repreſentative action 

SHEWN, prez. and part. paſſ. of To SHEw, which ſee. 


S#41'BBOLETH {NPQ Heb. z, e. an ear of corn] a criterion by which 


the Gileadites diſtinguiſhed the Ephraimites, by their pronouncing / 


for þ And from hence, in a figurative uſe, the criterion of a party. 

Su1De [of pceaban, Sax. ſcheiden, Ger. to divide] a ſhiver or ſegment. 
Skinner. 

' SuiztD ſreyld, Sax. skold, Su. akioldur, III. ſchiſt, Celt. ſchilde, 
Du. fchily, Ger. ſcudo, It. efcuds, Sp.] 1. A fort of buckler. 2. Pro- 
tection or defence. 3. One that gives protection or ſecurity. 

To SHieLD {pcylban, Sax.] 1. To cover with a ſhield. 2. To pro- 
tet or deſend. 3. To keep off, to defend againſt. 

To Sairr, verb neut. [pcypoan, Sax. according to Skinner] 1. To 
change place. 2. To give place to other things. 3. To change clothes, 
particularly the linen. 4. To practiſe indirect methods. 5. To find ſome 
expedient, to act or live, tho' with difficulty. 6. To take ſome method 
for ſaſety. | | 

To SHiFT, werb ad. 1. To change, to alter. 
place to place. 3. To put by ſome expedient out of the way. 4. 'To 
—_ in poſition. 5. To change, as cloaths. 6. To dreſs in freſh 

cloachs. 7. To fift off; to defer, to put off by ſome expedient. 
Suter [from the verb] 1. Expedient found or uſed with difficulty. 2. 
Indire&t expedient, laſt recourſe, 3. Fraud, artifice, ſtratagem. 4. 
Evaſion, eluſory practice. 5. A woman's linen. 8 

SHr'FTER, abſt. a fellow that practiſes all manner of ſhifts and cun- 
ning tricks. 

s SHI'FTLESS [from it] wanting expedients, deſtitute of means to 
ive. * 

Sn1'Lou [772, Heb.] a name appropriated by divines to our Lord 
and Saviour Chriſt. The main body of both Jews and gentiles are 
agreed that the term /i/oh (which occurs in Jacob's prediction, Gen, 
c. 49. v. 10) relates to the Meſſiah; but even the moſt learned Jews 
thewſclves are divided about the etymology of the word. Abenezra, 
after giving many explications, concludes the term to be equipollent to 
bene, i. e. his ſon; and derives it from a verb of the ſame radical letters 
in 2 Kings, c. 4. v. 28; which ſignifies (in his judgment) to make to 
bring forth ; or from another word of the ſame root, which ſigniſies the 
memiranes in which the falus is wrapped. © In the Samaritan text and 


verſion (ſays Dr. Newton) it is pacifics, the gt e, and this (ſays. 


he) is perhaps the beſt explication of the word.” But after all, I ſuſpect 
that the“ Septuagint copies, and from them both the Syriac and Arabic 
verſions bid the faireſt i. e. he who/e it is, or ** he for whom it is reſer- 
wed; whether by this elliptic form of ſpeech, be underſtood the people, 
or rule over the people, agreeable to that well known title of the Meſſiah, 
the king of Ital. See MasokiTE, CHRIST, and Mess1an, compared 
with Dr. Newtan's Dijertat. p. 99, 100, Oc. 


* 


And the ſame term, if I am not miſtaken, with the 


2. To transfer from 


SHI 


* The copies which the Greek verſion followed, read; f 
a compound of e, a Hebrew pronoun, which e 4 
only to things, as Dr. Newton ſuppoſes, but alſo 4g 4 ay 
P/alm 146, 5 and , i. e. for him. And accordingly * 
ral verſion will be that, which the Hiace, Arabic, and I helle. 
the beit copies of the Septuagint eſpous'd, «« be Fac 
And as to the Samaritan, he ſhould have confidered that it; 
only the Hebrew text in other characters. St. Jerome, wh Py 4 
to have followed a different reading, renders it, “ Ou; ae 
eſt, i. e. he who is to be ſent.” A title, which indeed Pr 
Meſliah: But St. Jerome is too exceptionable a writer 4 2 
any great ſtreſs on his authority; and what the learned Ge 
thought of his verſion, the reader may poſſibly find und no 
words Six, or WESTERN Hereſy, and VuLGATE, compared. * 
SHU1TEs, of Shiat, a company, a ſect, Arab. in particular the fol 
lowers, or (as wWe ſhould ſay) ſectaries of Aly, the coulin and fon of lay 
of Mahomet ; they are fo called (ſays Abulpbaragius) from their ite: 
rence to his cauſe, and their maintaining his right to an immediate Ja p 
ſeen to the ſupreme power after the prophet's diſeaſe; and that ris 
his [i. e. 4's] deſcendants have a title to the caliphate. 1 fl n 
only add, that as the Perſians eſpouſe the cauſe of Aly, they are Ot 


. ingly diſtinguiſhed by this appellation from the Turks; who diſputed it, 


and are called Sonnites [or Sunnites| See CALIPHATE, and SONNITES 
SHI'LLING [ycylling, of ycyld, Sax. becauſe anciently ſtamped ; 
0 wes” a coin well known, but among our Saxon anceltors was in 
ut 5d. 8 . | | 
SHILLING Scotch, in value one penny. 
SHULLI-SHALL, -a Corrupt reduplication of? the queſtion of 2 
perſon heſitating. | 
Sil'LY, adv. [from y] not familiarly, not frankly, _ 
Suix [pcina, Sax. ſcheen, Du. (thien, Ger.] the fore part of the 
eg. 
To Shixe, verb neut. pret. J ſhone, I have ſhone, ſometimes, I ſhi. 
ned, I have ſhined [pcinan, Sax. gkine, Dan. skeinan, Goth. ſc 
Du. O. and L. Ger. 8 H. Ger.] 1. To look bright, to caſt x 
luſtre. 2. Jo be without clouds. 3. To be gloſſy. 4. To be gay, to 
be ſplendid. 5. To be beautiful. 6. To be eminent, or conſpicuous 
7. To be propitious. 8. To enlighten. | +; 
SHINE, alt. ¶ſrom the verb] 1. Fair weather. 
Dryden. 2. Brightnels, ſplendor, luſtre. 
OHI'NESS {from /y] unwillingneſs to be familiar. 
SHININGNESS | pclnandenerye, Sax.] luſtre, brightneſs. 
SHINGLE [Minſhew derives it of cindere, Lat. to cleave] a board or 
Cleft of wood, to cover houſes, ſteeples, &c. with. | 
SHINGLES [in medicine] a diſeaſe, a ſort of St. Anthony's fire, a 
ſpreading inflammation about the waſte. See ExvsiPELas. 
Sur'xy [from Vine] bright, luminous, ſplendid. 
SHIP [ſeip, ſcyp, Sax. (cap, Du.] a termination implying quality or 
adjunct, as /ord/{ip ; or office, as ſteabarꝗdſbip. 
Sui [skip, Dan, skep, Su. ſcype, Sax. (chip, Du. O. and L. Ger, 
ſchiff, H. Ger.] a general name for all large veſſels that go with fails fi 


with 


Be it rain or Hine. 


for navigation on the ſea; except gallies, which go with oars and ſmack- KB 
ſails. 12 5 | 


Jo Sui [from the noun] 1. To put into a ſhip. 2. To tranſport in a 


ip. | 

SH1P-BOY [of ip and boy] a boy who ſerves in a ſhip, a young ſea- 

man. ; | 
SHI'P-MASTER [of ip and maſter] maſter of the ſhip. 
SH1'P-MONEY, a tax anciently laid upon the ports, cities, Sc. of 

England, revived by king Charles I. | | 
SHIPPER [ſcipper, Du. and L. Ger. ſchiſfer, H. Ger. ] the maſter of 2 


ip. | | 
5 [of skip, Dan. ſcip. Sax.] 1. Ships, 2. Paſſage in a 
hip. : : 

SHI'P-SHAPEN [with ſailors] unſightly ; ſpoken of a ſhip that is built 
1 after ſhe comes to her bearings; the ſame that is termed wale- 
reared, 

SH1'PTON pon Stower, a market-town of Worcelterſhire, 75 miles 
from London. | | 

SK1/PWRECK [ſcip-pnzec, Sax. ] 1. The periſhing of a ſhip at ſea. 2. 
The parts of a ſhjttered ſhip. 3. Deſtruction, bes 

To Suirwxkck [from the noun] 1. To deſtroy by daſhing on rocks 
and ſhallows. 2. To make to ſuffer the danger of a wreck, 

SHL P-WRIGHT [of i and aoright] a builder of ſhips. 


SHI/P-WR1IGHTS, were conſtituted in the reign of king James I. They 


are a maſter, two wardens, and fixteen aſſiſtants. I heir arms are a Noah's 
ark on a chief, the croſs of St. George charged with a lion of England; 


the creſt is the ſaid ark and the dove volant, with an olive branch in is 


mouth proper. X 
SHIRE (ſ{cine, a diviſion, of ſcypan, Sax. to vine Re portion or di- 
viſion of land, of which there are in England 40, in Wales 12, in Scot- 
land 24, beſides ſtewarties, bailleries, and conſtabularies. 
Suk Clerk, an under ſheriff, or his deputy ; or clerk to the county- 
court. 
SHIRK [g. d. a ſhark] a ſharping fellow that lies upon the catch, as 
the Mark- Ach. | l 
SArRKING, ſharping, lying upon the catch. 
Sur [ſypc, Sax. skiorto, Su.] an inner linen garment for men. 
To Sni [from the noun] to cover, to clothe, as with a ſhirt. 
SHi'RTLEss [from irt] wanting a ſhirt. i 
Su“TTIu, a fort of beautiful wood growing in Arabia, of which Mo- 


ſes made the greateſt part of the tables, altars, &c. belonging to the ta- 


bernacle. : 

To SniTE, irr. verb. [ſcrean, Sax. skyta, Su. ſchyten, Du. O. an 
L. Ger, ſcheifſan, H. G. ien, Fr.] to diſcharge the belly, to eaſe na- 
ture. 

Shi'TTEN, beſhit, fouled with ordure. Fo 

SHUTTENLY [with the vulgar] poorly, pitifully. - 

SHUTTLE Fl { prob. of Lak Sax. 115 ſhoot] a cork ſtuck with 
feathers, to be banded to and fro' with battledores. : n 

Suivs [ſchyve, Du. 1. A lice of bread, 2, A thick ſplinter, or l- 
mina, cut off from the main ſubſtance. Cs 

To Sn1'veR, werba#. [prob. of ſchelveren, Du.] to break into m- 
vers or pieces. 


To SHIVER, verb nut. 1. To quake, to tremble, to ſhudder. 2. 


GHIVER 


[from ive] to fall at once into many parts or ſhives. 
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$4rys6 [prob. of ſcheuren, Du. ] 1. A piece or cleft of wood. 2. ſin 
ia a ſhip] a little round wheel, in which the rope of a block or pulley 
5 very [from ſhiver] looſe of coherence, incompact. 

To Su1'ver [of ſcheuren, Ger.] to ſhake for cold. | 

guoap [with tin miners] ſuch fragments of ore, which by rains, cur- 
rents of water, Qc. are torn off from the load or veins of ore. 

G4041,, See SHOLE. 

To Suoak, or To SHE [prob. of ſchorren, Du.] to underprop. 

Suoaks, Or SHORES [of ſchodre, Du.] props or counterforts, ſet to 
ſupport or bear up any thing of weight Which leans forward. 

o Stock [ſchocken, Du, chouer, Fr.] 1. To claſh with, to daſh 
aoainlt, 2. To put into a commotion. - 3. To offend, to diſguſt. 
gnock [ſbocken, Du. choc, Fr.] 1. Conflict, violent concourſe. 2. 
Concuſſion, external violence. 3. The conflict of enemies. 4. Offence, 
impretſion of diſguſt. 5. A pile of ſheaves of corn. 6. [from ſhag] 

ugh dog. 

5 8 . the pret. and part. paſſ. of To Snos. 

Sao [ ſceo, or ſcoh, Sax. gkoo, Su. (chor, Du. O. and L. Ger. ſchuh, 
II. Ger. ] a cover for the foot. | | 

To SHOE, irr. verb [{ceogan, Sax.] 1. To put on ſhoes. 2. To co- 
ver at the bottom. | | 

Sn902/1NG-HORN [of foe and horn] 1. A horn for drawing ſhoes on 
upon the foot. 2. Any thing by which a tranſaction is facilitated. 3. 
lla a figurative ſenſe] a lover retained by a woman, not with deſign to 
marry him, but only to draw on the addreſſes of more. 

Suox“-MAKER (of ſceo and macan, Sax. to make] a maker of 


bes. | by 
To Sx0s [prob. of ſchocheln, Teut.] to jog, to joggle, to make to 
was or vacillate to and fro. | 

SHoG [from heck] a violent concuſſion. | 

ShOLE. 1. Shallow. 2. [ſceole, Sax.] a company of fiſhes, 

SHo'LINEss [q. d. ſhallowneſs] fulneſs of flats in the ſca, Oc. 

Suo'L [. d. ſhallow] full of flats. Fra 

SHONE, pret. of ſhine. See To SHINE. 

Snook, pret. of ſhake. See To SHAKE. | 

To Suoor, verb act. pret. I ſhot, part. ſhot, or Shotten [ſceoran, 


Sax. skiuta, Su. ſchieten, Du. and L. Ger. ſchiellen, H. Ger.] 1. To 
diſcharge ſhot out of a gun, or arrows out of a bow. 2. To diſcharge 


any thing ſo as to make it fly with ſpecd or violence. 3. To let off. 
4. To emit new parts, as a vegetable. 5. To emit, to dart or thruſt 
forth. 6. To puſh ſuddenly. 7. To puſh forward. 8. Lo paſs thro? 
with ſwiftneſs. 9 [Among workmen] to make ſtrait by plaining. 

To Suoor, verb neut. 1. To perform the act of ſhooting. 2. To 
germinate, to increaſe in vegetable growth. 3. To form 1ie!f into any 
ſhape. 4. To be emitted. 5. To protuberate, to jut out. 6. To pals, 
as an arrow. 7. To become any thing ſuddenly. 8. To move ſwiftly 
along. 9. To feel a quick pain. 10. Ballaſt is faid to ot, when it 
runs from one ſide of the ſhip to another. 

Shoor, /ub/. prob. of ſcode, Sax.] 1. A young ſprout or bud. 2. 
The act of firiking. | | 

SHoo'TER [from Soor] one that ſhoots, a gunner, an archer. _ 

Suor [ſceope, Sax. ſchap, in L. Ger. fignihes a cup-board] 1. An 
office for ſelling wares. 2. A room where manufactures are carried 
on. | | 
Suo' r- BOARD [of cop and board] a bench on which any work is 
done. 


Suo'P-BOOk [of ſoop and book] a book in which a tradeſman keeps his 


accounts. | | | 
 Sno'e-KEEPER [of p and keep] a retail tradeſman, one who keeps 
a ſhop. 

"3 II [of op and man] 1. A man who keeps a ſhop. 2. The 
foreman of a ſhop. | | 

Syo'eP-L1FTING [of ſceope, Sax. a ſhop, and /ewatio, Lat.] ſtealing 
goods out of a ſhop, going under pretence of buying ; which, if it be to 
the value of 5 5. is death. 

SHo'rAGE, a duty paid for goods brought on ſhore. 

Snoxs [ ſcone, Sax. ] 1. The fide or bank of the ſea. 2. A drain; 
properly /ezver. 3. [from ſ{chooren, Du. to prop] the ſupport of a 
building, a prop. Ep | 

To Sore [ſchooren, Du.] 1. To prop, to ſupport. 2. To ſet on 
ſhore. Not in uſe. | 

So'RELEss [from ore] having no ſhore. Boyle. 
| SHORE, prez. of hear. See To SHEAR. 

SHo'REHaM, New, a borough town of Suſſex, at the mouth of the 
Adur, 55 miles from London, It ſends two members to parliament. 

Suo'RLING, a ſheep-ſkin, after the fleece is ſhorn off. 

Suoxx [of ſceanan, Sax. pret. of hear. See To SnRAR. 

SHORT, adj. [ſceont, Sax.] 1. Not long, either in ſpace, extent or 
duration. 2. Not attaining the end, not adequate, not equal. 3. Re- 
peated by quick irritations. 4. Not far diſtant in time. 5. Defective, 
imperfect. 6. Scanty, wanting. 7. Not fetching a compaſs. 8. Not 
going ſo far as intended. 9. Defective- as to quantity. 10. Narrow, 
contracted. 11. Brittle, friable. 12. Not bending. 

SHORT, ſ«b/t, [from the adj. ] a ſummary account. | 

SHORT, adv. not long. Generally uſed in compolition, Short-en- 
during joy. Dryden. | 

SyokT and ſweet. 
Lat. Sermonis prolixitas 2 

To Suo'x TEN Iſceonxan, Sax. korten, Du. O. and L. Ger. kurtzen, 
1. Ger. accourcir, Fr. accortarſi, It. acortar, Sp.] 1. To make ſhorter, 
either in time or ſpace. 2. To contract, to abbreviate. 3. To con- 
ne, to hinder from progreſſiov. 4. To cut off, to defeat. 5. To lop. 
Spoil'd of his noſe, and /orten'd of his ears. Dryden. 

Ns RT-HAND [of fort and hand] a method of writing in compendious 
characters. 


SHO'RT-LIVED [of rt and live] not living or laſting long. | 
. Sno'rTLY [of ſhort] 1. Quickly, ſoon, in a little tune. 2. Briefly, 
in a few words. 
Sho'k TR1IBS [of ort and ribs] the ribs below the ſternum. : 
SHO'RT-SIGHTED bo /hort and fight] 1. Defect of fight proceeding 


om the convexity of the eye. 2. Uyable by intellectual fight to ſee 


SHO'RT-SIGHTEDNEss [ from /bort-/ighted] 1. DefeR of ſight. 2. De- 
ſect of mental fight. 1 


SHR 


SnokTwar'sTeD [of Boyt and cui] having a ſhort waiff. 
SHORTWI'NDED [of ort and wind] ſhort-bieathed, aſthmatic, 
SHORTWI'NGED [of hort and wing] having ſhort wings. 

SHo'RTNEss [ſcontnefle, Sax.] 1. Brevity. 2, Deficiency in lengtlr. 

Sno'ty [from ſhore] lying near the coaſt, 

SHOT, the preterite and part. paſſ. of t’. See To Suoor. 

SHorT, /«b/?. [ſchot, Du. from /oor}] 1. The act of thooting. 2. The 
miſſive weapon emitted by any inſtrument, particularly the ball from a 
gun. 3. The flight of a ſhot. 4. [F/cor, Fr.] a perion's part of a 
reckoning. 

Chain Snor, is two whole or half-bullets joined together either by a bar 
or chain of iron, which allows them ſome liberty aſunder, ſo that they cut 
and deſtroy whatever happens in their way, and are very ſerviceable in a 
ſea battle, to cut the enemy's ſails, 

Craſs-Bar-Snor, are round ſhot, with a long ſpike of iron caſt in 
each, as if it went through the middle of it. 

Ca/e-Snor, is either {mall bullets, nails, bits of old iron, or the like, 
put into a caſe, to ſhoot out of ordnance. 

SO TFREE [of fot and free] clear of the reckoning. 

$H40'TTEN {of ſchutten, Du. ro pour out] ſpawned, or having ſpent 
the roe, as fiſhes. | | 

SuorrEN Mili, curdled, turned to curds and whey, _ | 

To Shove, werb ad. [x ceopen, Sax. fchuyven, Dy. ſchuuven, O. and 
L. Ger. ſchieven, H. Ger.) 1. To puſh or thruſt by main ſtrength. 2. 
To drive a boat, &c, by a poll that reaches to the bottom of the water. 
3. To puth, to ruſh againſt. And fowe you off the Hage. Pope. 

To Snovx, verb neut. to puſh forward before one. 

SHOVE, /ubft. [from the verb] a puſh. TER 

SHO'VEL | pcofl, Sax. ſcheuttel, Du. ſchatfel, O. and L. Ger. {chauTel, 
II. Ger.] an inſtrument for digging, and divers other uſes. | 

To Sro'veL [of peoflan, Sax.] 1. Lo work with athovel. 2. To 
gather in great quantities. 

SHO'VELLER, a fowl, called a pelican. 

SHOULD [of pceolban, Sax.] a kind of auxiliary verb, uſed in the 
conjunctive mood, fignifying ought; as, / ſhould go, lought to go. 

To Saov'LDtR [of rculbon, Sax.] 1. To lay on the ſhoulder. 2. 
To joſtle with the ſhoulder. . 

SHOU'LDER [yculdon, Sax. ſhulder, Dan. ſehouder, Du. (chulter, 
Ger. ] 1. The joint that connects the body to the arm. 2. The upper 
Joint of the fore leg; as, a Shoulder of mutton. 3. The upper part of 
the back. Adown her {boulder fell her length of hair. Dryden. 4. A 
riſing part, a prominence. | 

SHOULDER Blade, a bone of the ſhoulder, of a triangular figure, co- 
vering the hind part of the ribs, called alſo the /capula. | 

SHOULDER of @ Baſtion [in fortification] is where the face and the 
flank meet. | | | . 

SHOULDER of an Arrow [with archers] that part of the head of it that 
a man may feel with his fingers, before it comes to the point. 

SHOULDER Pight [with farriers] a diſeaſe or hurt in horſes, when the 


pitch or point of the ſhoulder is diſplaced, which makes the horſe halt 


downright. 


SHOULDER-Op/aiting, or SHOULDER-Torr [with farriers] a hurt which 


happens to a horſe by ſome dangerous flip, fo that the ſhoulder parts 
from the breaſt. | 


SHOULDER -7/yench [with farriers] a ſtrain in the ſhoulder. 


SHOULDER-Fead [in archery] a fort of arrow head, between blunt 


and ſharp, made with ſhoulders. 

SHOU'LDERING [in fortification] a retrenchment oppoſed to the ene- 
my's, or a work caſt up for a defence on one fide, whether made of 
heaps of earth, gabions, or faſcines ; alſo a ſquare orillon made in the 
baſtion near the ſhoulder, to cover the cannon of a caſemate. 

SHOULDERING Piece [in carpentry] a bracket, 

SHOU'LDER-SLIP [of /oulder and ſli] diſlocation of the ſhoulder. 

To Sour [prob. of jauchzen, Ger. ] to ſet up a loud huzza, to cry 
in triumph. 

SHouT, a loud huzza of triumph or exultation. 

To Sow. See To Sytw. 


Syo'wer [ycun, Sax. skur, Su. ſchaur, O. Ger.] x. A falling or 


diſtillation of rain for a time, a cloud reſolved into rain. 2. Storm of 
any thing falling thick. Show'rs of ſtones. Pope. 3. Any very liberal 
diſtribution. The great fower of your gifts. Shakeſpeare. 

To SyowER, verb af. [from the noun] 1. To wet or drown with 
ws 2. To pour down. 3. To diſtribute, or ſcatter with great libe- 
rality. N 1 

To SHowER, verb neut. to be rainy. 

SHo'WERINESS [ycupic ne yppe, Sax. ] rainineſs, inclinableneſs to be 
ſhowery. | 

Sno'wERY [of ꝓcupicg, Sax.] rainy, apt or inclinable to produce 
ſhowers. | 

ShowN, pret. and part. paſſi of ſhew. See To Sngw. 

Sno'wy, or So wisH [of ꝓceapian, Sax. ſchouwen, Du. to ſhew] 
making an appearance, gaudy. | | 

Suxaxk [of ꝓchincan, Sax.] the pret. of rink. See To SykiNnx. 

To SyRED [peneadan, Sax.] to cut or mince ſmall. 


SHRED [pCcnead, Sax.] 1. A ſmall cutting of cloth, or ſilk. 2. A | 


fragment. 


SyREw [of (chreuen, Ger. to bawl] a ſcolding contentious ill-natured 
woman. | | 


Sus Ew Mouſe [gkoumul;, Dan.] a kind of field mouſe, about the ſize | 


of a rat, and of a weezel-colour, very miſchievous to cattle; ſo that 
country people ſay, if it goes over the back of a beaſt, it will make he 
beaſt lame in the chine ; and if it bite a beaſt, it will cauſe it to ſwell to 
to the heart, and die, 

SurEwD [prob. of beſchreyen, 'Teut, to bewitch] 1. Cunning, ſubtle. 
2. Smart, witty. 3. Having the qualities of a ſhrew, malicious, turbu- 
lent. 4. Bad, ill-betokening. 5. Painful, pinching, dangerous. 

SHRE'WDLY., 1. Cunningly, ſmartly, wittily. 2. Miſchievouſly, 
deſtructively. 3. Vexatiouſly ; an ironical expreſſion. 4. With ſtrong 
* | 

HREWDNESS. 1. Sly cunningneſs. 2. Miſchievouſneſs, petulance. 

SHRE'wisn [from frew] having the qualities of a ſhrew, 


; eee adv. [from fre aui] petulantly, frowardly, pee- 
viſhly. 


neſs. 
SURE ws- 


SHRE'WISHNESS [from revo] the qualities of a ſhrew, clamorouſ- 
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Sitzz'wsnuRy, a large and populous borough town of Shropſhire, on 
the river Severn, 157 miles from Londen, It gives title of earl to the 
noble family of Talbot, and ſends two members to parliament. 

To Sixriex [ſchrige, Dan. skrya, Su.] to cry out as one in a great 
danger or fright. | 

Sun tex [prob. of ſericcio, It. or ſchryge, Dan. gkry, Su.] a vehement 
noiſe or outcry of anguiſh or horror. : 

Sunirr [peipr, Sax. ] confeſſion of ſins to a prieſt : Obſolete. 

SnR1L1., adj. ( prob. of ſchreyen, Teut. or of grele] ſounding acutely. 

To Sur1LL {from the adj.] to pierce the ear with ſharp and quick 
vibrations of ſound. 

Sar1'LLY, ſharply, acutely. 

SHR1'LNEss, ſharpneſs of ſound. 85 a 

Suxtur [ſome derive it of ſchrump, Teut. a wrinkle, becauſe it has 
a wrinkled back] 1. A ſmall ſea-fiſh, ſomething reſembling a lobſter in 
form. 2. A little ſhort fellow : In contempt. 

Snr/1NeD, inſhrined, ſeated or placed in a ſhrine. Milton. 

Suni [renm, Sax. eſcrin, Fr. ſcrinium, Lat.] a cabinet or deſk, a 
| ſort of caſe or cheſt to hold the relicks of a ſaint. 

ToSnriNK, verb neut. pret. I brunk or rant, part. /orunken or ſorunk 
ſrerincan, Sax. ] 1. To contract or leſſen in length or breadth. 2. To 
withdraw as from danger. 3. To expreſs fear, horror or pain, by con- 
tracting the body. 4. To fall back as from danger. s 

SHRINK, ſubſt. [from the verb] 1. Corrugation, contraction into leſs 
compaſs. A frink or contraction of the body. Woodward. 2. Con- 
traction of the body from fear and terror. 

To Sar1ve [pmupan, Sax.] 1. To make a confeſſion to a prieſt. 2. 
To hear ſuch confeſſions. FT 

To Sar1'ver [ſchrumpelen, Teut.] to wrinkle, to run up in wrinkles 
or ſcrolls. 

Snr1'ver [from frive] a confeſſor. | | 
Sugo rem Sax. ] 1. A ſhelter, a cover. 2. The dreſs of the 
dead, a winding-ſheet. 3. Large ropes that ſupport the maſts. 


To SxRovD, verb act. [from the noun] 1. To ſhelter, to cover from 


danger. 2. To dreſs for the grave. 3. To clothe, to dreſs. 4. Lo 
cover, to conceal. 5. To defend, to protect. | 

To Stroup, verb neut. to harbour, to take ſhelter. D 

SHROve Sunday [g. d. ſhriving-ſunday, of N wr Sax. to confeſs, 
becauſe our anceſtors were wont at Shrove-tide to ſhrive, f. e. to confeſs 
their ſins, and receive the ſacrament, in order to a more ſtrict and reli- 
gious obſervation of Lent. „ 

Suxkus pcnube, Sax.] 1. A {mall or low tree, a buſh. 2. A com- 
pound of brandy, the juice of Sevil oranges or lemons, and ſugar, kept 
in a veſſel for the ready making of punch at any time, by the addition of 


Water. | 


Surv'sBINEss Irenybicne ye, Sax.) fullneſs of ſhrubs. 
SHrU'BBY [of pcnybig, Sax.] 1. Full of ſhrubs. 2. Reſembling a 
ſhrub. Rs | 

SHRUG, a ſhrinking up the ſhoulders. 


To Sikvs, verb act. perhaps of ſchroeven, Du.] to ſhrink up the 


ſhoulders. 


To Sirve, verb neut. to expreſs horror or diſſatisfaction by the motion 


of the ſhoulders or whole body. 

SHRUNK [of pcpincan, Sax.) the preterite and part. paſſ. of fri. 
See To SHRINK. SOLE | 

To Suv'boEx {{huddren, Du.] to quake with fear or with averſion, 

To SHUFFLE, verb neut. {Skinner derives it of ꝓcopl, Sax. a ſhovel] 
1. To dodge, to ſhift off. 2. To ſhuffle or mix the cards in any game. 
3. To ſtruggle, to ſhift, 4. To move with an irregular gait. 5. 10 
Play mean tricks, 

To SHUFFLE, verb af. 1. To agitate tumultuouſly. 2. To remove 
with ſome artifice or fraud. 3. To ſhake, to diveſt. 4. To change the 
poſition of the cards. 5. To form tumultuoully or fraudulently, 

SHUFFLE [from the verb] 1. The act of diſordering things. 2. A 
trick, an artifice. | 155 

SHU'FFLECAP [of Hue and cap] a play in which money is ſhaken in 
in a hat. 

Syu'FFLER [from /pufile] he who plays tricks, or ſhuffles. 

To Syun [ycunian, Sax.] /canſare, It.] to avoid, to keep off from. 

SHU'NLESS Res fun] inevitable, unavoidable. 

To Snur, verb act. [rercxan, Sax. ] 1. To cloſe, ſo as to prohibit 


ingreſs or egreſs. 2. To incloſe, to confine, 3. To prohibit, to bar. 


4. Toexclude. 5. To contract, not to keep expanded. 

To Shur, werb neut. to be ſhut, to ſhut or cloſe of itſelf, 

SHUT, part. adj. rid, clear, free, Get put of him. L Eſtrange. 
 Savur, lt. [from the verb] 1. Act of ſhutting, cloſe. 2. Small 
door or cover. Made in the ut of a window. Newton. | 


Shu'TTER [of ſcreran, Sax. to look, ſchutten, Du. to incloſe] 1. 


One that ſhuts. 2. A cover, adoor. 

SHu'TTLE [ſceaðel, Sax.) a weaver's tool. 

SHU'TTLECOCK. See SHI'TTLECOCK. 

Shy [prob. of ſcheuen, Ger. to avoid or to abhor] 1. Reſerved, not 
familiar. 2, Cautious, wary. 3. Keeping at a diſtance. 4. Suſpi- 
cious, jealous. 

SHY'NEss, reſervedneſs, coyneſs. ES | 

SUBILANT [ f6bilans, Lat.] hiſſing. The /bi/ant letters. Holder. 

SIBIL ACTION [from ſibilo, Lat.] a hiſſing ſound. 
| SIACONA'GRA [ o1@ywnypa, of TIRY WV, a jaw, and HaY;a, Gr. a cap- 
ture] the gout in the jaw. See CHIR ACRA, Popacka, 2 

Sis [$1b, Sax. a kin] kindred, hence comes our name gp, 9. d. 
the kindred of God, a god-father or god-mother : An obſolete word. 

SIBYLS, or SIBYLL#, Lat. [o:8vaas, Gr. ] ſo called (faysJackſon in his 
Chronologic Antiquities) either from the Laconic ow Ne (the Laconics 
uſing the Greek „end for the theta;) g. d. the divine council : or from 
the proper name Sibylla, the daughter of Dardarus, who was herſelf a 
propheteſs, and from her all other propheteſſes were ſo called. He ob- 
ſerves ſtill further from ZElian, “ that there were four $:byls, the Ery- 
threan, the Sabean, the Egyptian, and Sardinian ; but ſome, he ſays, 
reckons ſix others, ten in all.— Tho' Martian Capelli allows but of two, 
the Erythrean, whom he alſo thinks to be the Cama an, and the Phry- 
gian.” Our chronologiſt aſſures us, that the fby/s were firſt known in 
Greece, aſter the inſtitution of the oracles of Degona and Delphi, [See 
OzacLEs] that the oldeſt /by/ was the Lybian, ſiſter to Belus and Age- 
nor, and one generation older than Cadmus'; and that ſhe prophecy'd in 
a cave in Lytia, as Diodorus Siculus relates.“ And after giving us a de- 
tail of ſome others, he concludes with obſerving, © that the Cumæ an ſi- 


SIF 


byl, who was conſulted by neas (Eneid VI. I. 36. ; 
year before Chrift 1181. But 'tis not known, hp r in the 
up at Cumæ; tho' probably it was founded by the Pelaſgi in Italy "OR 


of whom, in their . AA ſettled in Campania, where Camp X _ 
This is that fby/ to whom Virgil refers us in theſe lines: OO 


Ultima Cumwzi wenit jam Carminis Au 
Jam xova PROGENIES Czlo demitiitur alto, &c. 
With many other noble ſtrokes, which ſome Chriſtian divin 10 
Judged not unworthy of being apply d to the Son of God incarnate ye hos 
. , . . bo e 
a og ts which his reign ſooner or later ſhall entail on man. 
Non tali Auxilis, nec defenſoribus iſtis 
Tempus eget. 
SIUBYLLINE | /iby/linus, Lat.] of the fibyls, belongin 
SI'CAMORE . — the . a tice, nn 
To Si'ccaTsE | ficco, Lat.] to dry. 
Sicca'T1ON [from iccate] the act of drying. 
SICC1'FIC [ ficeificus, of ficcus, dry, and fi, from facio, Lat. to make! 
cauſing drynels. | * 
Steir [| ficcitas, Lat.] dryneſs. | 
Sick [ fix, Fr. of jex, Lat.] the number fix at dice. 
3 [with botaniſts] the wild carrot, 
1CK [ſeoc, Sax. ſink, Su. fiuge, Dan. fieck, Du.] 1. AMis a 
dilcaſe, 1 Ill in the ſtomach. 3. Diſguſted. ; Weed with 
To Stex [from the noun} to ſicken, to take a diſeaſe : Not in uſe 
To S1'cxeN, verb act. [ſiukna, Su. fiecken, Du.] 1. To make fick 
, 


to diſcaſe. 2. Io weaken, to impair. 


To S1CKEN, verb neut. 1. Lo grow fick. 2. To be ſatiated. 
be diſguſted. 4. To grow weak, to decay, to languiſh. 

-SICKLE [ſico, Sax. ſcgel, Dan. fikei, Du. Echei, Ger. prob. of ſcare 
Lat. to cut] a hook for reaping corn. y 
a 3 [of ſeoclichneſſe, Sax.] unhealthfulneſs, aptneſs to be 
ick. 5 
S1'CKLY, adj. 1. Unhealthy, unſound. 2. Faint, weak, languid. 

S1'CKLY, adv. not in health. | | 1 
Stick N ESS [ſeocnes, Sax. ] 1. Indiſpoſition of body, 2. Diſeaſe, 


3. To 


malady. 


Siet x (of ſeoche, Sax. ] infirm or indiſpoſed in body; of a crazy 
temperament. 85 

Sie, alt. ſide, Sax. ſyda, Su. fide, Dan. zyde, Du. ſiede, O. and 
L. Ger. ſeite, H. Ger.] 1. The parts of animals fortified by the ribs. 
2. Any part of the body oppoſed to any other part. 3. The right or 
left. 4. Margin, edge, verge. 5. Any kind of reſpect. 6. Party, 
intereſt, faction, ſect. a 8 | 

S1DE, a4. [from the ſubſt.] lateral, oblique, not direQ, 

Jo Sipz, to be of the ſame party, to engage with. 

 S'pzBoaRD [of fide and board] the ide table. | Bo 

S1'DtBOX [of /ide and box] feat for the ladies on the fide of the thea- 
tre. | | 
' SYDELONG, adj. [of fide and long] lateral, oblique, not direct. 
X SIDELONG, adv. 1. Laterally, obliquely, not in purſuit. 2. On the 
ide. | IM | 

S1'DERATED [from fideratus, Lat.] blaſted, planet-fruck. 

SIDERA'T1O, Lat, [with botaniſts] the herb wall ſage or ſtone- 
ſage, growing on old walls; alſo iron-wort, and clown's all-heal. 

SipEs of Horn-works [in fortification] are the ramparts and parapets, 
which incloſe them on the right and left trom the gorge to the head. 

Sipe-Lays [a hunting term] are the dogs that are ſet in the way to let 
ſlip at the deer, as he paſles by. 

SIDER. See CYDER. 3 

SUDERAL | /idereus, Lat.] of, or pertaining to the ſtars, ſtarry. 

SIDER1I'T1s, Lat. [o19npms;, Gr.] the herb wall horehound. 

SIDERAL Tear [in aſtronomy] the ſpace of time wherein the ſun, go- 
ing from one fixed ſ.ar, returns to the ſame ſtar again, which conſiſts of 
365 days, 6 hours, and very near 10 minutes. 

StwERA'TION [with ſurgeons] a mortification of ſome part of the 
body. See SPHaceLUs, Sc. | 

SIDERATION {in agriculture] the blaſting of trees or plants, by an 
eaſtern wind, or by exceſſive heat or drought. 8 

SIDERATION [in medicine] a being ſuddenly benummed and depri- 
ved of the ule of one's limbs. . 

S1'DEROMANCY o9npopuarruc, of o199pO-, iron or ſteel, and narrua, 
Gr. divination] a divination performed by a red hot iron, upon whi 


they laid an odd number of ſtraws, and obſerved what figures, bending, 


ſparklings, c. they made in burning. | 

S1DESADDLE [of /ide and ſadale] a ſaddle for a woman to ride on. 

Si'DEsMaAN [of fide and man] an aſſiſtant to the church-warden. 

S1DEWaAYS [ſide-pag, Sax.] laterally, on one ſide. 

S$1/pMouTH, a market town of Devonſhire, ſituated at the mouth of 
the river Side, 157 miles from London. 

Sikok, Fr. [ afſedio, It. aſtdio, Sp. prob. of /edes, Lat. a ſeat] 1. The 
encamping of an army round a place, with a deſign to take it ; either by 
diſtreſs and famine, or by making lines around it to hinder any reli 
from coming to them from without ; or by main force, as by trenches, 
attacks, &c. 2. Any continued endeavour to gain poſſeſſion. 3. [fieges 


Fr.] ſeat, throne : Obſolete. 4. Place, rank, claſs : Obſolete. 5. [Of 


ege, Fr. a ſeat] going to ſtool, voiding of excrements. 
4 es, of Fig. 11 Plate VIII. 
Names of the Works. | 
a, a, a, &c, glacis or declivity : b, b, &c. covert-way : c, c, counter- 
ſcarp : d, ſingle tenaille: e, double tenaille : e, tenaille in the ditch : 
f, horn. work: g, g. &c. places of arms: h, h, h, Ge. the moat or ditch: 
i, i, i, ravelins: k, k, half-moons : 1,1, crown. work: m, bonnet or 
prieſt's cap: n, n, counter-guard : o, o, c. baſtions: p, p-· p- N 
with ciroular flanks : q, q, certain: r, r, rampart or wall: 5,8, © 
bridges. 
Names of the Approaches. 3 
11, Ce. trenches of approach: 22, &c. lines of communicat on! 


33, Cc. batteries: 44, Oc. forts for defence of the trenches : 5, 4 ſap: 


6, a mine. : fer 
Sixvx [ſype, Sax.] a veſſel or inſtrument for ſeparating the gro 
part of any thing from the finer, To ſe- 
To Sir [fipran, Sax. ſifte, Su. ſiften, Du. ſieben, Ger.] 1. 10 To 
parate the finer partof any thing reduced to a powder by a fieve. 2. 
ſeparate, to part. 3. To examine inquiſitively and ſlily. 
$1'FTER | from //] he who ſifts. 810 
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81 L 
810 was uſed by the Saxons for victory; Sigbert, famous for victory; 


Cambden. 


To Sion [ſeopran, Sax. ſucke, Dan. ſuchcen, Du. ſeuffzen; Ger.] St 
to fetch breath deeply, by reaſon of ſome trouble of mind, or ſome diſ- 2 filent as the moon. Milton. 
| ent. Milton. 


e body. | 
4 of ſeop, Sax. ſueht, Du. ſeuftzer, Ger.] ſuch a fetching 
of breath, as above. IR) 75 
Sionr [ zeſide, Sax. ſicht, Du. geſicht, Ger.] 1. The exerciſe or 
action of the ſenſe of ſceing. 2. Open view, a ſituation where nothing 
bſlructs the ſight. 3. Notice, knowledge. 4. A ſhow or ſpectacle. 
; SHT ED [from fight] ſeeing in a particular manner. It 1s uſed only 
in compoſition, as quick/ighted, ſhortfighted. 1 
Sichrs [in mathematics] two thin pieces of braſs on the extreme of 
an alidade, or index of a theodolite, c. for the juſt direction of the in- 
dex to the line of the object. : 
e1/curLEss [ geſi de le as, Sax.] blind. 
S/GHTLINESS [ veſröliczne ſs, Sax.] ſeemlineſs, handſomeneſs. 
SrouTLY [ ʒeſrölicx, Sax. ] comely, ſeemly. 


5 SIIE'NI [according to the poets] were ſatyrs, ſo called when they 
g guard, victorious preſerver; Srgard, conquering temper. Grb/on's werelgrown old, who are feign'd to be great tiplers of wine. 


SILENT [| filens, Lat. filentieux, Fr.) 1. Not ſpeaking, mute. 2. 
ill, having no noiſe. 3. Wanting efficacy. The ſun to me is dark, 


4. Not mentioning. Fame is not i- 


SILE'NTIARY LVlentiarius, Lat.] a gentleman-uſher, who ſees to it 


that filence and 2 rule is kept in a court, or elſewhere. 


S1 LENTLY, ſtilly, quietly, without noiſe, without ſpeaking. 
SULENTNESS [ filentium, Lat.] filence, ſtillneſs, 

S1'LICa, Lat. [in botany] the herb fænugreek. 

S111'cuLosE [| of filicula, Lat. a * huſky or full of huſks. 
SiL1'criovs | filicius, Lat.] flinty, of or pertaining to flints. 
SILI'GINOSE | foliginoſus, Lat.] made of tine wheat. | 
S1'L1Go, Lat. a kind of corn with an upright ſtalk, and the grain 


very white ; fine wheat, of which manchet bread is made. 


SI'Liqua [with gold finers] a weight called a carat or carat, of 


which ſix make a ſcruple. 


S1L1Qua, Lat. [with botaniſts] the ſeed-veſlel, huſk, cod, or ſhell of 


Sl [ fgillum, Lat.] a charm to be worn for the curing of diſeaſes, ſuch plants as are of the pulſe kind. 


averting croſs accidents, injuries, Sc. 


$GILLA'RIA, Lat. a feſtival among the Romans, wherein they ſent like alecoſt, but of a ſh 
| St. Mary-wort. | 


reſents of ſeals and other ſuch things one to the other. | 

S!GLES [of /igle, Lat.] cyphers; initial letters put for whole words; 
as R. S. 8. Regie Societatis Soctus., | | 

$16M01DA'LES [with anatomiſts] certain valves of the pulmonary ar- 
tery, in the ſhape of a half moon: they ſeparate to give paſſage to the 
blood, from the left ventricle of the heart into the arteria pulmonaria ; 
but, if it endeavours to return, they ſhut up the paſſage and are incloſed 
by the blood. 3 | | 

S1GMor'DEs [of L, and «90+, Gr. ſhape] the proceſſes of the bones, 
whoſe figure reſembles the letter T, or the ſigma of the ancient Greeks; 
alſo three valves of the aorta or great artery, which obſtruct the blood 
in returning back to the heart. 


Si, [| /igne, Fr. ſegnio, It. figno, Sp. of fignum, Lat.] 1. A ſenſible 

mark or character, by which any thing is known. 2. A wonder, a 
miracle. 3. A picture, or painting hung at the door, to give notice of 
what is ſold within. 4. A monument, a memorial. 5. A conſtellation 
of the zodiac. 6. Note of reſemblance. 7. Enſign. His /ign in hea- 
ven, 8. Typical repreſentation, ſymbol, 9. A ſubſcription of one's 
name; as a /n manual. 10. [In phyſic] ſome appearance of the body 
diſtinguiſhable by the ſenſes, whence the preſence, nature, and Rate of 
a diſeaſe, or health, or death, may be inferred. 

Sox Manual, a ſetting one's hand and ſeal to a writing. 

ToS1cn [ſenian, Sax. fignare, Lat. figner, Fr. ſegnare, It. fienar, Sp.] 
1. To mark. 2. [Signer, Fr.] to ratify by hand or ſeal. 3. To be- 
token. to ſignify, to repreſent typically. CL > | 

S/L, ſubPt. Fr. [ ſegnale, It. ſenel, Sp.] a ſign or token given for 
the doing or knowing of ſomething. | 

SIGNAL, adj. | fignale, Fr. ſegnalato, It.] notable, ſpecial, remarka- 
ble, famous. i | 5 

To Si mALIZE [ fenaler, Fr. ſegnalare, It. ſenalar, Sp.] to make or 
render famous by ſome notable action. | 

S1'GNaLLY [from /ignal] eminently, remarkably. | 

$16na'TIOn [from /g, Lat.] fign given, act of betokening. 


SN ATORY | /ignatorius, Lat.] that is uſed in ſealing or ſerveth to 


ſeal with. | | | 5 
SIGNATURE, Fr. [ 1 from ſigns, Lat.] 1. A ſign or mark 
impreſſed' upon any thing. 2. A mark upon any thing, particularly 
pon plants, by which their nature or medicinal ule is pointed out. 3. 
Proof, evidence. Eminent /7atures of divine wiſdom. Glanwille. 

Si'GNATURE [with printers] fome one letter of the alphabet, ſet at 
the bottom of cvery ſheet, to direct to the ordering or placing them in a 
book. | LS 

S1GNET, a ſeal ſet in a ring, commonly uſed for the ſign manual of a 
king. | | 

he Privy S$16NET, one of the king's ſeals, wherewith his private let- 
ters are ſealed; as alſo grants and other things, which afterwards paſs 
the great ſeal. 35 

Clerk of the Siox Er, an officer who conſtantly attends upon the prin- 
cipal ſecretary of ſtate, and has the cuſtody of the privy ſignet. 

S1'GN1FLER, a ſtandard-bearer, | | 

SIGNI'FICANCE, Or SIGNI'FICANCY | /ignificanza, It. of fignificantia, 
Lat.] 1. Power of ſignifying. 2. Force, energy, power of impreſſing 
the mind. 3. Importance, moment, conſequence. EA 

S1GNFFICANT | ſegnificante, It. and Sp. of jignificans, Lat.) 1. That 
expreſſes much, or is to the purpole ; expreſſive. 2. Expreſſive of ſome- 
thing beyong the external mark. 3. Betokening, Landing from ſome- 
ing. 4. Important, momentous. 1 | 

S1GNI'FICANTLY, expreſſively, emphatically. 

91Gni'eicanTNEss [of /ignificantia, Lat.] ſigniſicancy. 

SIGN1FICA'TION, Fr. [ fegnificatione, It. fignificacion, Sp. of jignificar:s, 
Lat.] 1. The ſign or meaning of a word, phrate, emblem. 2. The act 
of making known by ſigns. | 

SLGNI'FICATLVE [| fignificativas, Lat,] 1. Betokening by an external 
ſign. 2. Forcible, ſtrongly ex preſſive. 

SIGNI'FICATORY [from igvii¹ν] that which ſignifies or betokens. 

To StNr [ fenifier, Fr. fignificar, Sp. of /ignificare, It. and Lat.] 
1. To mean or imply a certain tenſe. 2, To notify or give notice of. 
3- To be a ſign or a preſage of. 

S1'Gn10RY {| /forioria, It.] lordſhip, dominion. 

S1.GNPosT [of /igzz and p] that on which the ſign hangs. 

Si'GnuM Morbi, Lat. [in medicine] the ſymptom of a diſeaſe. 

; Situs (of il, Sax.] filth, ſo named, becauſe it ſubſides to the bot- 
tom. | 
SILENCE gibes conſent, 

Lat. Qui tacet conſentire vid-tar ; or, Silentium ſapientis oft. Gr. Avro 
d. To ovyay of eg cu. Eur, The Fr. ſay ; ſez cenſent qui ne dit 
mot. And the It. Chi ta ce confeſſa, All which have the ſame ſignifi- 
cation, and explain themſelves. 

SILENCE, Fr, [ filenzio, It. /ilencio, Sp. of filentium, of lere, Lat.] 
1. Peace, a ceſſation of noiſe or of ſpeaking. 2. Secrecy, 

SYLENCE, interj. an authoritative reſtraint of ſpeech. 

To SrLEexncg [of flentium of jilere, fi lentem reddere, Lat.] 1. To im- 


poſe or command ſilence. 2. To put to a non plus. 3. To ſuſpend a 
church miniſter, I | | 


SILIQUA'STRUM, Lat. [with botaniſts] an herb whoſe leaf is much 
arp biting, taſte, pepper- wort, Braſil pepper, 


SiLk {peolc, Sax. filke, Dan.] 1. A kind of weaving or ſewing 


thread or yarn, ſpun by worms. 2. The ſtuff made from thence. 


SI'LKEN [yeolcen, Sax.] made of ſilk. 
SULK-GLASs [of Virginia] a curious plant that has very thin and 


fibrous leaves, of which a ſort of fine tuff is made, with a gloſs like ſilk, 


and cordage much better than that of hemp and flax, both for ſtrength 
and continuance. 87 | 
SILK-ME'RCER, a dealer in filk. Rn | 
SILK-THRO'WER, a tradeſman, or mechanic who winds, twiſts, or 
throws the ſilk, in order to render it fit for uſe. . 
SILK-THROWERS, were incorporated a7 1629, and are a maſter, 
two wardens, 19 aſſiſtants, no hvery. The aſſiſtants fine is 8 J. and 


, ſtewards 20 J. Their arms are argent, three bundles of ſilk /ab/-, on a 


chief a filk-thrower's mill. 
S1'LK-WORM, the worm that ſpins ſilk. 
SILKY, 1. Made of ſilk. 2. Soft, pliant. 


La [ryl, Sax. ſchwelle, Ger. cuil, Fr. foglia, It:] the threſhold of 
a door. 


SI LLABUB, or S1LLIBUB | Minſhew takes it for a contraction of 
fevilling bubbles] a potable liquor made by mixing the milk of a cow 


with cyder, ſugar, ſpice. &c. 
SI'LLILY, fooliſhly, in a filly manner. ET | 3 
e [prob. of pillic, Sax. wonderfully] fimpleneſs, fooliſh- 
neſs. | 

SILLO'GRAPHIST [of e, a ſpecies of comedy fo called, and ypapw, 
Gr. to write] a writer of Ali. Heſychius explains the word //los by 
terms expreſſive of ridicule and obloquy ; and Euſtathius, as cited by 
the learned author of the Aypenvix ad Thefaur. Hen. Stephan. &c. ſays, 
*© gicide o TiAAQs Toros as He Kονννεν. 7. e. the illi are a ſpecies of 


comic poetry. | 


S1'LLON [in fortification] an elevation of earth made in the middle 
of a moat, to fortify it when too broad. . 

SILT'PHLIUM [with botaniſts] the herb laſerwort. 

SI'LLY. 1. Simple, fooliſh. 2. Weak, helpleſs. 

Si'Lvan { from yl, Lat.] woody, fully of woods. 

SI'LVER, /ubſt. [yilpen, Sax. Qifwer, Su. (elf, Dan. Glver, Du. dl- 
ber, Ger.] 1. A metal, next in value to gold. 2. Any thing of ſoft 
ſplendor. $S:{ver-ſtreaming eyes. Pope. 3. Money made of ſiver. 

S1'LVER-Buſh, a rare plant, fo called. | 

S1LVER, adj. [polfenene, Sax.] of or pertaining to ſilver. | 

SILVER-Sickneſs, or SILVER-Sguinſey [in law] is when a lawyer is 
bribed by the adverſe party, and feigns himſelf to be ſick, that he may 
not plead. | h 


S1LVER-Smith [yeolpen pms, Sax.] an artizan who makes filver 
veſſels. | TS | 
SILVER Spoon Head [in architecture] the head of an arrow, ſome- 
thing like the head of a filver ſpoon. | 
Staver-eed, the herb white tanſey. | 
 S1'LVERED [of rylpnene, Sax.] done over with ſilver. 
Si'LveRy [from ier] beiprinked with filver. 
StLVvE'STR1s, a red grain, uſed in dying ſcarlet. 
Stu [in architecture] a cymatium. See CYMATIUM, 
S1'MILAR {of fimilaris, Lat.] of a like form or quality. | 
S1'MILAR Arks of a Circle [with geometricians] ſuch arks as are like 
parts of the whole circumference. | | 
SIAILAR Bodies [in phyſics] ſuch bodies as have their particles of the 
ſame kind and nature one with another. | 
SimiLar Diſeaſe, a diſeaſe of ſome ſimple, ſolid part of the body; as 


of a fibre, in regard to its tenſion or flaccidity. Boerhaave adds, and of | 


membranes, canals, &c. formed of the fibres. 

SiMILAR Figures [with geometricians] are ſuch figures, the angles 
whereof are reſpectively equal, and the ſides which are about the angles 
of equal proportion. | , 

SiMiLAR Right Lin'd Figures [in geometry} are ſuch figures as have 
equal angles, and the ſides about thoſe angles proportional. 

 Stwm1Lar Numbers [in arithmetic] thoſe numbers, which may be 
ranged in the form of fimilar rectangles, the ſides of which are propor- 


tional; as 12 and 48, for the ſides of 12 are 6 and 2; and the ſides of 


48 are 12 and 4. 4 | 
SiM1LAaR Parts [with anatomiſts] the ſame as fimple parts; are thoſe 
parts of the body, that are throughout of the ſame nature and frame; 
as the fleſh, bones, arteries, nerves and veins. | 
SiMtLAR Polygons [in geometry] are ſuch as have their angles ſeve- 
rally equal, and the ſides about thoſe angles proportional. 
SIMILAR Rectangles [in geometry] are ſuch angles as have their ſides 
about the angles proportional ; which properly belongs to all ſquares. 
S1jmiLar Segments of the Circle [in geometry] are ſuch as contain 
equal angles. 
SIMILAR Triangles [in trigonometry] are ſuch as have all their three 
angles reſpectively equal one to the other. | 
: 1MILAR Light [in optics] is ſuch whoſe rays are equally cefrangi- 
e. ; | 
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Siuilak $e&ions [in conics] are ſuch, whoſe diameters make equal 
angles with their ordinates. ; 

SiMILA'RITY {of fimilaris, Lat. fimilaire, Fr.] likeneſs, the being of 
the ſame nature, form, &c, 3 

SME, a ſimilitude, a compariſon, whereby any thing is illuſtrated. 

Similies and Metaphors (it muſt be own'd) infuſe much lite and ſpirit 
into compoſition : But are withal too frequently made the occaſion of 
ſophiſtry and falſe-reaſoning. 

The reader will ſee a moſt remarkable inſtance of this kind under the 
word C18cUMINCEs510N ; and ſomething like it in Bulls Defen/. Fid. 
Nicen. Ed. Oxford, p. 129. For if that MeTayHorIC expreſſion of 
St. Irenaus, wit. that the IMMENSE FATHER HIMSELF is meaſured in the 
Son; becauſe the latter holds (or contains) him;“ muſt {as this writer's 
argument ſuppoſes) be ſtrictly underſtood, it will prove (I fear) ſomething 
more than either He, or St. Irenæus intended; wiz. that the Son is greater 
in dimenſion than the Father; for ſuch is the meaſure, or veſſel to the 
thing contained in it. I know of no better rule in order to avoid or de- 
teck ſuch falſe kind of reaſoning, than this, viz. Not to argue from 
avords ALONE 3 but from the words con/idered in conjunction with the 
TRUTH and NATURE of things. Otherwiſe, what ſhall we make of that 
/imile, © The day of the Lord ſhall come like a thief in the night ?” 
See Co-1MMENSE, Angel of God's PRESENCE, and RansoM com- 

ared. | | 
4 S141'LITUDE; Fr, | fmilitudine, It. fimilitud, Sp. of /amilitudo, Lat.] 
1. Simile, compariſon. 2. Likeneſs, reſemblance. - | 

Si111'Tive, of, or pertaining to ſimilitude. | 

StMILITU'DINARY [ fimilitudinarius, Lat. ] of, or pertaining to, or ex- 
preſſed by way of ſimilitule. | 

S1\MNEL [prob. of /imila, Lat. fine flower] a ſort of cake or bun, 
made of fine flower, ſpice, Cc. 

S1Mox1'acal [Simeniacus, Lat. ſo called from Simon Magus] of, or 
pertaining to ſimony. | 

S1mo'N1acs, thoſe perſons who practiſe ſimony. 

S1mo'N1ans, ſo called of Simon Magus, firſt mentioned in Acts. c. xvili. 
and whom St. Irenæus (Ed. Grabe, p. 198.) calls the father of all he- 
retics: and p. 94. he tells us, That he was glorified by many as a God; 
and taught that himſelf was he, who appeared as the Son among the 
Jews; but that in Samaria he deſcended as the FaTHER; and in other 
nations made his advent, as the Holy Ghoſt ; but that himſelf was the 
MOST HIGH PowER, hoc ef, eum qui fit ſuper omnia Pater, i. e. HE who 
is OVER ALL, THE FATHER ; and that Helena, a common {trumpet whom 
he had bought up at Tyre, and carried up and down with him, was the 
firſt conception, or ennoia of his mind, the mother of all things; and by 
whom, in the beginning, he conceived in his mind to make angels and 
archangels.“ 
 Gnoftici/m and Sabell:aniſm, and author of that principle which was com- 


mon to both, and which, after them, ſome other /y/tems have adopted, 


I mean, INTERNAL PRODUCTION. See GNosT!ces, SABELLIANS, and 
MoxTax1sM, compared with Ball. Defen/. fi. Nicen. Ed. Oxon. p. 496, 


398, 401, 403, 404, 406. - 
S1'/Mox1ST, a perſon guilty of ſimony. See AcrTs, c. viii. v. 18. 


S1'Mony [ /imonie, Fr. ſimonia, It. Sp. and Lat. prob. fo named after 


Simon Magus, who would have purchaſed the gift of the Holy Ghoſt 

of the apoſtles with money] the making a trade of ſpiritual things; the 

buying or ſelling of church- livings; any unlawful contract to have a 

man preſented to a parſonage. 

Io Srwets [according to Skinner of ſymbelan, Sax. to keep holi- 

day] to ſmile, or look pleaſantly. VV 
Si'urER [from the verb] ſmile, pleaſant countenance. 
S1MPLE, adj. Fr. | /emplice, It. of fimplex, Lat.] 1. Pure, unmixed, 


uncompounded. 2. Plain, deſtitute of ornament. 3. Downright, free 


from deceit, harmleſs. 4. Silly, fooliſh. 

S1MPLE Leaf [with botaniſts} is that which is not divided to the mid- 
dle in ſeveral parts, each reſembling a leaf itſelf. e 
SimPLE Nouns [with grammarians] the ſame as primitive nouns. 

SimPLE Problem {in mathematics] is that which is capable but of one 
ſolution. - | 1 | 

S1MPLE Quantities [in algebra] are ſuch as conſiſt of no more parts 
than one connected by the ſigns ＋ and —. 

Siu LE Wound [with ſurgeons] is that which only opens the fleſh, 
and has no other circumſtances attending it. 

S1/MPLEFYING [in eccleſiaſtical affairs] is the taking away the cure 
of ſouls from the benefice, and diſpenſing with the beneficiary's being 
from his reſidence. | | 

S1'MPLENESS, Or SIMPLICITY | fimplicitas, Lat. fimplicite, Fr. fimpli- 
cid, It. fimplicidad, Sp.] ſillineſs, fooliſhneſs. 875 

SUMPLE-Tenaille, or S1UNGLE-Tenaille [in fortification] a work whoſe 
head or front conſiſts of two faces, which make one re- entering angle. 
g 8 or SMA LIsr, a gatherer, or one who has {kill in ſimple 

erbs. | 

S1'MPLES. [in botany} all herbs or plants, as having each its particu- 
lar virtue, whereby it becomes a ſimple remedy. | 

SUMPLETON [ g. 4. a ſimple one, or Tony] a ſilly perſon, 

SimPLI'cia, fimples or medicines that are uncompounded. 

S1imPLYerTyY [ /mplicitas, Lat. fimplicite, Fr. fimplicita, It.] 1. Plain- 
neſs, ſingleneſs of heart, plain-dealing, downright honeſty. 2. Indiſ- 
cretion, ſillineſs, fooliſhnets. 3. Plainneſs, not finery. 

StMPLI'CiTY [in God] is a freedom from all kind of compoſition or 
mixture. On this principle it was that St. Athana/ius ſo effettually refuted 
his Sabellian cotemporaries; as the reader will find under Fir Cavs, 
DiverITA, and MepiaTE Agency, compared, and (what is pretty ex- 
traordinary) on the /ame principle the /choo/men, by advancing the notion 
of one numeric efſence in three perſons, overthrew Athanaſianiſm; as we 
have already ſhewn under the words ScyoLasT1c Divinity, LATERAN 
Council, and CiRCUM-INCESSION, compared. 

S1'MPLING, as to go a ſimpling, is to go into the fields to gather ſim- 
ples or phyſical herbs. 

S14PLUDA'R14 [of fimplex and /udus, Lat.] a kind of funeral honour 
paid to the deceaſed, by —_— leaping. 
5 Amplex, Lat.] 1. Singly, purely, merely. 2. Fooliſhly, 
illily. 

StMuULa'rTiON | fimularione, It. of fimulatio, Lat.] diſſembling, feign- 
ing, diſguiſe ; a colour, a pretence of what is not. 

SIMULTA'NEOUS aneur, Lat.] of, or pertaining to a private 


grudge, 


He ſeems therefore to have been the /t founder of 


SIN 

To Six [prob. of sinnan, Sax. ſynda, Su. (ynde, Dan. ſow; 
lündigen, Ger.] 1. To offend, to provoke God, to — th Du, 
2. To offend againſt right. | * lay, 

Si [$nne, Sax. ſynd, Su. ſonde, Du. ſinve, Ger.” 
the law, an offence; or, in a /axer ſenſe, the 9 reffion of 
art, whether in poetry, ſculpture, good-breeding, &c. But ſin al he 1 
ral [or religious) uſe of the word fin, is divided by divines int 3 
and original. Actual ſin is indeed a tranſgreſſion of law or e f 
N. B. law relates not only to outward acts, but alſo to criminal 4 5 
as appears from that command. Thou ſhalt not COvET thy nei ru, 
wife,” &c. compared with Rom. c. vii. v. 7, 8. and with jak, 
ouR's own explication of that law, when reſcuing it from t 
glofſes and tradition of the Jewiſh elders, c. v. v. 27, 28, 

Original Six. As to the ſcripture- doctrine on this head, the reader 
diſpoſſeſſing himſelf of prejudicate opinion, and taking along r {lf 
that caution of the ab e], Add thou not to his words ”) will f bim 
clearly enough laid down in theſe texts of holy writ, Geneſis, c. ii ON * 
compared with c. itt. v. 19. 1 Cor. c. xv. v. 21, 22. and (makin «T7, 
per allowances for St. Paul's figurative way of ſpeech) in 3 
v. 12— 19. But as to that doctrine, which under this name de . 
reformers brought with them out of popery, Biſhop Burner, in his 85 
ſition of the 39 Articles, p. 114, and p. 116, ſeems, if I underſtang 
him aright, in effect to own, that (with all his infight into anti 5 
he can trace it 20 higher than about the cloſe of the 4th, or be 1 
of the 5th century; and this too only within the pale of the 1 
church. He faſtens upon St. Auſtin, as its chief patron [not to "ts 
founder] though perhaps his cotemporary St. Jerome might claim an e F 
(if not ſtill greater) ſhare in that honour. How much truth there 15 
theſe remarks, the reader will beſt judge by what he'll find under = 
words THEopoRus, or WESTERN Hereſy ; or what is ſtill better by co 8 
ſulting the antient writers themſelves ; in particular Juſtiu Martyr 1 
St. lreneus, Ed. Grabe, p. 374, 376, 377. Above all, P- 375 Ei 
pve 04 pry Parkes, c. where by the whole current of his reafonin 
it appears, that to affirm “ that /in is founded in NATURE,” is to advance 
a doctrine ſubverſive of our moral agency, and with that, of God's wag 
RAL GOVERNMENT J; a doctrine which puts mankind in a ſtate, wherein 
they are neither b/ame-worthy for their evil deeds, nor praiſe- wort) for 
their good ones; and in a word, no longer the proper ſubjects of 400 
or reproof; of promiſes, or threatenings; oft rewards, or puniſhments, dee 
GNosrics, MAxICHEANs, and the book referred to under the word 
Divorces. | | | ; 

SINA'P1, Lat. [with botaniſts] ſenvi-ſeed, or muſtard, 


SiINA'PISM [oweriop®,, Gr.] a medicine made of muſtard to raiſe 


bliſters, | | | 
S1'N-BORN, born of, ſprung from, or owing its bei igi 
ſin. Milton. 1 : . 2 TOM 7 

SINCE, prep. [Dr. T. H. derives it of frhence, of ri Gan, Sax. fint, 
Du. and Ger) from, or after that time. p 5 8 5 

SINCE, adv. 1, Becauſe that. 2. From the time that. x 

SINCE'RE, Fr. [ fincera, It. and Sp. fincerzs, Lat.] 1. Honeſt, true 

hearted, plain, downright. 2. Pure, unmingled, | 

SINCE'RELY, honeſty, plainly, downrightly. 

SINCE'RENESS, or SINCERITY [ frceritas, Lat. fincerite, Fr. fincerith, 

It. /inceridad, Sp.] 1. Uprightneſs, plain-heartedneſs. 2. Freedom from 
hypocriſy. _ | 

SINCERITY [in ethics] is defined to be that virtue, act, or power of 

the mind, by which the will is determined to follow and perform that 
which the intelle& determines to be beſt, and to do it, becauſe it is fo. 

SI'NCIPUT, Lat. the fore-part of the head. 3 

S1'NDON [eu, Gr.] a little round piece of linen, or lint, uſed in 
dreſſing a wound, after trepanning. | | 

SINE, Or Aight-SINE [in geometry] is a right line drawn from one 
end of an ark, perpendicular upon the diameter drawn from the other 
end of that ark, or it is half the chord, or twice the ark. | 

SINE Complement of an Ark [in geometry} is the fine of what the ark 
or angle is leſs or greater than go degrees. 

SINE-Cure, a benefice without the cure of fouls. | 

Verſed Sing of an Ark [in geometry} is an ark or angle leſs than go 
degrees, being that part of the diameter, which is comprehended be- 
tween the ark and the right ſine. | Ds 

S1'NEW [Tynpe, or Tinope, Sax. zenowe, Du.] 1. A tendon, the li- 
gament by which the joints are made. 2. Muſcle, or nerve. 

S1'NEWINEsSs [of {inehr, or ſinu, Sax.] nervouſneſs. | 

91 NEW-Shrinking, a diſeaſe in cattle. - 

S1NEWY [pinpeale, Sax. ] 1. Nervous. 2. Strong, vigorous. 

S1 NFUL [Tynpull, Sax.] 1. Impious, wicked. 2. UnſanQtified, 

SI'SPFULLY [Tinpulic, Sax.] impiouſly, wickedly. 

SI'NFULNESS Fr. Sax.] impiety. 

To Sixs, verb ad. [pingzan, Sax. fiunga, Su. fingen, Du. and Ger.] 
1. To make melody with the voice. 2. To relate, or mention in poe- 
try. 3. To celebrate, to give praiſes to. 

To SING, verb neut. 1.'To form the voice to melody. 2. To utter 
{weet ſounds inarticulately. The time of the finging of birds is come. 
Canticles, 3. To make any ſmall or ſhrill noiſe. A man may hear 
this ſhower /ing in the wind. Shakeſpeare. 4. To tell in poetry. 

To Since [pzngan, Sax. ſengen, Ger.] to ſcorch or burn ſlightly. 
SINGER [from ing] one that ſings. | 
 SYNGING-MASTER [of „ing and maſter] one who teaches to ſing. 

' SUNGLE, adj. [ fingularis, Lat.] 1. Simple, alone. 2. Particular, in- 
dividual. z. Not compounded, 4. Unmarried. 5. Pure, uncorrupt 

a ſcriptural ſenſe, | 

To Si'ncLE [from the adj.] 1. To chuſe out from among others. 
2. To ſequeſter, to withdraw. 3. To ſeparate. 

To SINGLE, to pick out or ſet apart from other perſons or things. 

SINGLE Eæcentricity [with aſtronomers] is the diſtance between the 
center of the ellipſis and the focus, or between the ſun, and the center 
of the excentric. 

SI NGLENEsSS [of fngulus, Lat.] ſimplicity, ſincerity. | 

SINGLY. 1. One by one, ſeparately, alone. 2. Honeſlly, ſincerely. 

SI'NGULAR, Sp. [ fingulier, Fr. fingulare, It. of fingularis, Lat] 1 
Particular, ſpecial. 2. Rare, extraordinary, choice. 3. Odd, affected. 
4. Not plural. 5. Alone. 

SINGULAR Number [with eee a number, whereby a noun 
a ri is applied to ſignify but one perſon or thing. n 

INGULA'kITY [n gulari a 1, Fr. fngna | 
7 gu! ritas, Lat. fingularite, A 7 gli 
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. 4d, Sp.] 1. The being ſingular, uncommonnels. 2. Excellency. 
ye Ra of behaviour, Qc. affectedneſs. 4. Curioſity: 

Six LARLx, in A e e uncommon manner. ; 
S1ncu/LTUS [with phyſicians] the hiccough, a convulſive motion of 
| idriff. | 

NT Quadrant [with mathematicians] a quadrant furniſhed with 
an index and two fights, in taking altitudes, Qc. | 

S/'N18TER { finiftro, It. finieiro, Sp. of ſiniſter, Lat.] 1. On or towards 
the left hand. 2. Unlucky, unfortunate. 3. Unfair, diſhoneſt, unjuſt. 

$1x1sTER Ape [in aſtrology] is an appearance of two planets, hap- 

ning according to the ſucceition of the ſigns, as Saturn in Aries, and 
Mars in the ſame degree of Gemini. 

SixisrER Baſe [in heraldry] is the left angle of the baſe. 

SINIsTER Chief [in heraldry] the left angle of the chief. | 

S$1/N1STERNESS | fimiſteritas, Lat.] unfairneſs, ſelf. intereſtedneſs, auk- 
wardnels, Wc, 

SINISTER Side of an Eſcutcheon, the left fide. | 

To Sink, verb neut. | Sincan, Sax. lunke, Su. ſincken, Du. and 
Ger.] 1. To fall or ſettle to the bottom. 2. To fall or faint. 3. To 
plunge under water. 4. To loſe height, to fall to a level. 5. To be 
overwhelmed or depreſſed. Our country inte beneath the yoke. 
Shakeſpeare. 6. To be impreſſed. Let theſe ſayings ſut down into your 
hearts. St. Luke. 7. To decline, to decreaſe, to decay. Let not the 
fire nt or ſlacken. Mortimer. 8. To fall into reſt and indolence. 9. 
To tend to ruin. | | | 8 

To Six k, verb act. 1. To put under water. 2. To delve; as, to fink 
a cellar. 3. To depreſs, to degrade. 4. To plunge into deſtruction. 

To cruſh, to overbear, to diſtreſs. | 

Sink [| /entina, It. and Sp.] 1. A conveniency to draw water off from 
a kitchen. 2. Any place where corruption is gathered. | 

S1/Nx1NG [of sincan, Sax.] falling or ſettling to the bottom or un- 
der water, falling or fainting, SY 
Si'xLEss [sinleas, Sax.] free from, or without ſin. _ MY 
$1/nNER [of fin, Sax.] 1. A tranſgreſſor. 2. One at enmity with 
God. | 25 | 
$1'NNET {a ſea term] a line made of rope-yarn to bind round ropes to 
keep them from _ fretted or galled. | | 
 $S1x0'FFERING [of in and offering] an expiation, or offering for fin. 

S1\NONOMNES [in law] a writ of affociation, whereby if all in com- 
miſſion cannot meet at the day appointed, it is allowed that two or more 

of them may diſpatch the buſineſs. | 
__ $1\nNoeER [zinnoper, Teut. owns, Gr.] a mineral, otherwiſe called 
ruddle, uſed by painters, Sc. | | 

S1xXUATED Leaf [with botaniſts] is that which is cut about the 
edges into ſeveral long ſegments, as in oak. leaves. 

dr vous [ finuoſo, It. of finuaſus, Lat.] crooked, having many turnings 
and windings. 85 | 

S1iNuo's1TY, Or SI'NUOUSNEsSS [of /inuofitas, Lat. of finucfite, Fr. fi- 
nuo/ita, It.] fullneſs of turnings and windings, or a ſeries of bends and 
turns in arches. | | | 

Si'NUs, 1. Thoſe clefts or fiſſures that are between the rata or 
layers of the earth, in mines, &c. 2. A bay, or arm of the ſea. Some 
of the arms of the ſea, or fnus's might have ſuch an original. Burnet. 

SINUS, Lat. [in anatomy] a kind of cavity in certain bones and other 
parts, the entrance of which is narrow, and the bottom wide. 

S1xUs, Lat. [with ſurgeons] a little bag or ſacculus, formed by the 
fide of a wound or ulcer, wherein pus is collected. T2 

SINUS, in the dura Mater, Lat. [in anatomy] is that ſtrong and thick 
membrane, which covers all the cavity of the cranium. 

Sinus Meningium, Lat. [with anatomiſts] four cavities in the brain 
the firſt and ſecond, called /ateral finas's, are ſeated between the brain 
and the cerebellum, and terminate in the vertebral /inns's ; the third be- 

ins at the os cribriſorme, and terminates in the middle of the former; 

e fourth ariſes from the glandula pinealis, and terminates in the middle 
of the lateral ſinus s. Theſe are called by Galen the ventricles of the 
thick membrane, and by others ventriculi cerebri. 


Sixus Offum, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the cavities of the bones which 
receive the heads of other bones. ' 


To Sir [üpper, Du. or ſipan, Sax.] 1. To drink by ſmall draughts. 
2. To drink in {mall quantities. | 
1 Sir [from the verb] a ſmall draught, as much as the mouth will 
old. a | DEW Ai | 
S1'PHON [o4@w, Gr.] a crooked tube in hydraulics, one leg of branch 
whereof is longer than the other; uſed in the raifing of fluids, empty- 
ing of veſſels, and various other uſes. 
S1'PPETS [q. d. /oppets] little ſops. 
Srquis [i. e. if any one fc. ixvenerit, Lat. ſhall find] a paper or 
bill ſet up in ſome open place, to proclaim the loſs of any thing in an 
univerſity, | 


Si [tor, Brit. feur, Fr.] 1. A word of reſpect. 2. The title of a 
knight or baronet. | 


ery [ /ire, O. Fr. and It.] 1. A father, in poetry. 2. The male of 
a beatt. : 

To Si'xENIZ B [of firen, Lat.] to allure perſons to their deſtruction. 

SIRENS, a ſort of monſters who are ſaid to have their upper parts like 
beautiful virgins, and the lower like the body and tail of a fiſh. They 
are ſaid to have inhabited between the coaſts of Italy and Sicily, and to 
have played harmoniouſly on ſeveral inſtruments of muſic, and to have 
lung {a melodiouſly, that they allured paſſengers to them to their deſtruc- 
uon. They ſhould ſeem to have been but tuo, in Homer's time, from his 
ule of the dual number, Oayg. lib. 12. l. 53 and 186; though (as it is 
not unuſual with aytbologies) they have been conſiderably augmented by 

invention of later Writers. There were (ſays the author of an 

enquiry into the life of Homer) ſeveral /jrens up and down the coaſt ; 

ne at Panormus, another at Naples, others at Surrentumz and the great- 
elt number lived in the delightful Capree, in the mouth of the bay of 
Naples ; from thence it is probable they paſſed over to the neighbouring 
rocks [the Sireni/e] which bear their name, to talk with the ſea- 
men from on board, and perſuade them to moor their veſſel, and come 
On ſhore.” He adds judiciouſly enough, ** that Homer has retained the 

Phenician name, taken from the moſt obvious part of their character, 
heir ſinging ; and poſterity by building temples to them, Qc. has made 
the tradition paſs for reality.” The moral is too trite and obvious to 
want explaining. See Srüixx and SOBER'D. | 

From $1z Cantilena : 
Inde Siren canens canorum. Bochart, I. 1. 533. 


SKA 


Six a51s, Lat. [oupaci;, Gr.] a great heat of the brain and its mem- 
brane. Gorreœus calls it an inflammation, and adds, „that 'tis a dif. 
eaſe properly 414 — to infants, ſo ſtiled from the cavity of the ſin- 


ciput; for /iros in 
up and preſerved.” 
SI'R1Us [Zap©-, Gr.] the dog ſtar, a bright ſtar of the firſt magnitude 
in the mouth of the conſtellation called canis major. | 
2 SI'RNAME [| ſurnommer, Fr.] to give the name of a family to a 
perſon. | 


SIRNAME [ /urnom, Fr. q. d. the name of a fire or father] a family 
name, | | 

SIRO'NEs [with ſurgeons] are little puſhes in the palm of the hand or 
ſole of the foot, in which there are little worms or inſects. 

S1'sKIN, the bird called the green-finch. 

S1'sTER [{puſreq, Sax. ſiſter, Su. ſofter, Dan. ſuſter, Du. O. and IL. 
Ger. ſchweſter, H. Ger.] 1. A female born of the ſame father and mo- 
ther, or of one of them. 2. One of the ſame faith, a chriſtian. 

S1STERHOOD [of ſpuſaen, Sax. or Cuſter, Dan. and Hood, a termina- 
tion added to relation] 1. The ſociety of fiſters. 2. A number of wo- 
men of the ſame order. 


S1'STRUM, an ancient muſical inſtrument uſed by the prieſts of Iſis 
and Oſiris, . a 
SISY'MBRIUM, Lat. [owgvpBercy, Gr.] water - mint. 
SISYRI'NCHIUM [owvpryxpor, Gr.] a kind of great onion. 
To Sir, verb neut. preterite 7 ſat [of ſicxan, Sax. fittia, Su. ſitten, 
Du. O. and L. Ger. fitzen, H. Ger. /edere, It.] 1. To repoſe upon a 
ſeat. 2. To be ina ſtate of reſt or idleneſs. Why it ye here all the day 
idle. St. Luke. 3. To reſt, as a weight or burthen. Calamity /its 
heavy upon us. Hooker. 4. To ſettle, to abide. A ſudden ſilence /at 
upon the ſea. Dryden. 5. To brood, to incubate. 6. To be placed 
in order to be painted. 7. To be placed at table. 8. To be in any ſo- 
lemn aſſembly as a member. LT 
_ SiTE [ ftus, Lat.] the ſituation of any place, territory; or build- 
__ HE eh | 
SITE {with logicians] one of the ten predicaments, which declares the 
ſubject to be ſo and fo placed. | 
S1'T-FAST [of a horſe] a horny knob in the ſkin, under the ſaddle. 
SiTHE, or SITHE'NCE [fiGan, Sax.] ſince, ſeeing that. 5 
| SiTucU'nDMAN [{iScunoman, Sax. ] a gentleman who was the leader 
of the men of a town, c. or one who had ſo much land as might ren- 
der him capable of knight's ſervice. | 
— ide, Sax. (eyfſen, Du. ſenſe, Ger.] an inflrment for mowing 
graſs. | 


S1'TTER [from it] 1. One that fits. 2. A bird that ſits. 1 
S1'TT1NG [from it] 1. The poſture of ſitting on a ſeat. 2. The act 
of ſitting on a ſeat. 3. A time during which one exhibits himſelf to a 
painter. 4. A meeting of an aſſembly. 5. Incubation. 
S1'Tis Morbo/a [or the thirſty diſeaſe] a diſeaſe cauſed by an extreme 
ſalt and hot conſtitution of the body. 
S1'TUATE | fituete, Fr. fituato, It. ſituado, Sp. of ituatus, Lat.] ſituated, 
ſeated, placed. | 3 
- S1I'TUATED [ tus, Lat. fitue, Fr.] ſeated. 


reek ſignities a hollow place, in which ſeeds are laid 


S1Tua'T10N | fitut, Fr. fituato, It. fituado, Sp. of ſtar, Lat. with logi- 


cians] is the ninth of the categories ; as fitting, ſtanding ; before, be- 
hind; to the right, to the left. 

SITUATION. I. Local reſpe&, poſition. 2 Condition, ſtate. | 
: ale + Lat. in geometry, algebra, c.] the ſituation of ſurfaces, 
ines, fe. | 

Six [ſex, Sax. ſex. Su. and Dan. ſes, Du. and L. Ger. ſechs, H. Ger. 
fix, Fr. /ei, It. /ex, Lat. , Gr.] twice three, one more than five. 

S1'xain [in military affairs] an ancient order of battle for fix batta- 
lions; which, ſuppoſing them to be all in a line, is formed thus: the 
ſecond and fifth CORDS advance, and make the van; the firſt and 
ſixth fall into the rear, leaving the third and fourth to form the main 
body : each battalion ought to have a ſquadron on its right, and an- 
other on its left, Any number of battalions, produced of the number 
fix, may be drawn up by this order: ſo 12 battalions may be put into 
two fixains, and 18 into three ſixains. | 

S1'x-PENCE [of i and pence] a coin, half a ſhilling; 

Srx-scoxk [of /ix and ſcore] ſix times twenty. 

S$1'xTEEN [fixxyne, Sax.] fix and ten. 

S1'XTEENTH, the ordinal of fixteen. 

S1xTH, adj. [fixe, Sax.] the ordinal of ſixty. 

SixTH, /ſubſt. a ſixth part. = 16 | | 

S1xTH [in muſic] one of the original two concords of harmonical in- 
tervals. 

$1'xruLY [from /ix] in the ſixth place. 

S1'xTIETH, the ordinal of fix. 

S1'xTY {ſixr1x, Sax. ] fix times ten. 

S1'x-roLD [ ſix-pealde, Sax. ] fix times as much. | 

S1zx [incert. etym.] 1. Proportion, bigneſs, ſtature, length, thickneſs. 
2. [ Si/a, It.] A glewiſh matter, which painters in diſtemper mix with 
heir colours; alſo a kind of paſte uſed by ſhoe-makers ; alſo a fort 
of jelly uſed by plaiſterers, ec. 

Six [at the univerſity of Cambridge] ſo much. bread or beer, ſet 


upon any of their names in the buttery-book, as amounts to the value 


of a farthing, and is marked with the letter 8. | 
To $1zE. 1. To do over with ſize. 2. To ſcore as ſtudents do in 
the buttery-book at Cambridge, the ſame that is called to battle, at Ox- 
ford. 3. To adjuſt or arrange according to ſize. | 
S1'zEABLE, of a fit or convenient ſize. 
\ SU'zEABLENESS [of a tex, Fr. &c.] the being of a fit ſize. 
S1'zeL [with minters] the remains of the bars of ſilver-metal, &c. 
after the round pieces of money have been cut out, according to their 
reſpective ſizes. 


S1'zER, a ſcholar of the loweſt degree at the univerſity of Cambridge; 


the ſame as a ſervitour at Oxford. 

S1z18'ME [ fixieme, Fr.] a ſequence of ſix cards, at the game called 

iquet. 

Pr 210 [at the tin works] a curious method of dreſſing the the tin 
ore, after it comes from the launder of the ſtamping mill; which is, by 
ſifting it through an hair ſieve, and caſting back that which remains in 
the tails, to be trampled over again. 

812 v [from ie] viſcous, glutinous. | 

SxA D [of rœeadnyyre, Sax.] 1. Hurt, damage, 2. Ravenous, 
miſchievous. | 
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Sk x'pnoxs (prob. of pceavba, Sax. ] the embryos of bees. 

Scalix, or Skin [Iyægene, Sax.] 1. A ſort of Iriſh ſword. 2. F- 
ſcaigne, O. F.] a length of yarn, thread, ſilk, Wc. as it is wound on a 
reel. 


Sxa'rrED [with ſailors) a ſhip is ſaid to be ſkarfed, when one piece 
of timber is let into another. | | 

To Search a Wheel, is to ſtop the wheel of a cart or waggon, by 
putting a ſtone or block before it. 

ScArE [pceabba, Sax. [cade, Dan.] 1. A fiſh. 2. A ſort of ſhoe 
armed with iron for ſliding on the ice. : 

Scr, a ſort of wild plum growing in hedges, and of a reddiſh co- 
lour, | | 

Scr [with ſailors] that ſmall and ſlender part of a keel, that is cut 
ſlanting, and ſtanding a little without the ſtern- poſt. 

Ske'GGER [of pceaxxa, Sax. ] a kind of ſmall ſal mon. 

Skk'OER Trout, a kind of fiſh or ſalmon. | 

SKELETON Len Fr. ſcheletro, It. efqueltte, Sp. oxn:7@-, Gr.] 
1. The bones of an animal cleared from the fleſh, Sc. and put together 
again in their natural order with wires. 2. The compages of the prin- 
cipal parts. | 

SKE'LLET [Dr. Th. H. derives it of ccuillitte, Fr.] a veſſel of metal 
with feet for boiling. 

Ske'LLUM [skelm, Du.] a rogue, a villain, | 

Scr'prie, or SKEP'TICK [oximhx®s, Of T2 oximreioJa, Gr. to obſerve, 
to contemplate, &c.] a philoſopher who doubted of every thing, and 
admitted of no judgment concerning any thing. See Scr. 

SkE'PTICALLY, after the manner of a ſceptick. | 

Sxe'PTICISMy the doctrines and opinions of the ſkepticks, which was, 
that perſons ought to ſuſpend their judgment, as to the determination 
and firm belief of any thing. See SceyTiICk. 

SKETCH [ui, Fr. 3 It.] the firſt draught of a deſign or 
fancy, eſpecially in painting and drawing. | | 

To SKETCH [| eſquifſer, Fr. ſchizzare, It.] 1. To draw the outlines 
of a thing, to chalk or pencil out. 2. To plan, by giving the firſt or 
principal notion. 175 | | 

Skew [prob of gkew, Teut.] to look aſkew, to look on one fide 
ſcornfully, to ſquint, to leer. > 5 

Sce'wer [skeve, Dan.] a ſlender pin uſed by butchers, cooks, &c. 

To Skxewek, to faſten with ſkewers. $276 * | 

Skirt | eſquif, Fr. ſchife, It. e/quife, Sp. feapha, Lat.] a ſmall ſhip- 

boat. | | GP 

Sx1'Levr. [according to Minſhew, of ſcio/us, Lat. and pull, Sax.) 
knowing, experienced in. | | | 

SK1'LFULLY, knowingly, with experience, | 

SKILFULNESS, knowledge, experience in an art or ſcienee. 

Skil [skell, Dan. Minſhew will have it from cia, I know, or cola, 
Lat. a ſchool] 1. Capacity, knowledge, experience. 2. Any parti- 
cular part. | | 

To Sx1LL [gkilis, Iſland.] to be knowing in, to be dextrous at. 

SK1'LLED, adj. [from ei] knowing, dextrous, acquainted with. 

Sk1'LLEss, wanting ſkill. Not in uſe. | k 

To Skx1M [ecumer, Fr. /chiumare, It.] to take off the froth, ſcum, or 
top of any liquid thing. See To Scum. | 

Sx1'MMER [from eim] a ſhallow utenſil for taking off the ſcum. 

S«1'M-MILKk {of jtim and milk] milk from which the cream is taken. 

To Skin [skidde, Dan. ſchinden, Ger.] 1. To flay, to take off the 
kin of an animal. 2. To cover with a ſkin. The wound was ſeinned. 

Sk1x [of skind, Dan.] 1. The hide of an animal. 2. The outward 
rind of fruit. 3. The body, the perſon. Tis hard for a man to ſave 
both his ein and his credit. L'Eſtrange. | 

Sxixk, a four-footed {mall Egyptian animal or ſerpent, in the form 

of a crocodile. | 


_ Skixx-Porzage [ghencken, Du. ſchencken, Ger.) a ſort of Scotch pot- 


tage. made of the ſinews of a leg of beef. 
To Sxixx (ycencan, Sax.] to ſerve drink at the table. 
S«x1'nkeR [gkenker, Dan.] a cup-bearer, a butler. 


Sxi'NNERS, were incorporated anno 1325. They conſiſt of a maſter, 


four wardens, 68 aſſiſtants, and 170 on the livery; the fine for which 
is 16/. 6s. 84. This is the ſixth company of the twelve, of which 
there have been 29 lord-mayors. This company has been honoured by 
having of their fraternity ſix kings, five queens, one prince, nine dukes, 
two earls and a baron. Their armorial enfigns are ermine on a chief 
gules, three crowns or. with caps of the firſt. The erect, a leopard 
proper gorged with a chaplet of bays or. The ſupporters, a lucern and 
a wolf both proper. The motto, To God only be all glory. Their hall 
is on Dowgate-hull, | 

SK1'NNINESsS, the having much of or being little elſe but ſkin; lean- 
nels. | | 

Sk1'NxY, conſiſting much of ſkin, lean. 

To Sk, verb ad. [prob. of /quittare, It. to dance, or eſquiver, Fr. 
to fly back] 1. Toleap or jump too and fro. 2. To paſs without no- 
tice. | , 

To Sk1P, verb neut. [pcypran, Sax.] to paſs by or over. 

Sci. 1. Aleap or jump. 2. A lacquey, or foot-boy. 

SxiP-Fack, a lacquey, a ſorry fellow that roves up and down. 

Skr'P.KENNEL [of ip and æennel] a lacquey, a foot-boy, 

Sk1'PPER [gftipper, Du. and Dan. gchiptter, Ger. ] a malter of a ſhip 
or ſea veſſel. 

SK1P-Peund [g. d. ſhip-pound] is the dividend of a laſt of corn laden 
in a (hip, and contains from three to four hundred pounds. | 

SKI'PTON, a market town of the Weſt-riding of Yorkſhire, near the 
river Are, 221 miles from London. 

To S«1Rm15H [ ſcaramucciare, It. eſearmoucher, Fr. ęſcaramucar, Sp. 
lchermutzen, Du. ſcharmutzein, Ger.} to fight an a ſudden ſurprize, ſur- 
prizedly, and without order, as ſtraggling parties of ſoldiers do before 
the main battle. 

Sk1'RMisn [ carmouche, Fr. ſcoramuccia, It. eſcaramuza, Sp.] 1. A 
ſmall encounter of a few men, when they fight as above; or a combat in 
preſence of two armies, between two parties, who advance from the bo- 
dies for that purpoſe, and introduce and invite to a general regular fight. 
2. A conteſt, a contention, 

To Skixg [from pup, Sax. pure] 1. To ſcour, to ramble over in 
order to clear. 2. To ſpeed, to run in haſte, | 

S«1U'RRET [chirrivia, Sp.] a plant whoſe root is ſomething like a 
parſnip. | 


SL A 
 8«18&T prob. of reypr, Sax.] 1. Part of a gan 
2. A wh or Re, Me part. Sarment below the Waiſt, 

To Sk1rT [from the noun} to border, to run along the ed 

Scir [prob of ſeyrran, Sax. to ſhoot] a caprice, wWhimſ H 

SKI'TTISH [ecouteux, Fr. in the firſt ſenſe] 1. Jadiſh þ 
ſome horſes are. 2. Fantaſtical, friſking. 3. Chan x 

SKI'TTISHLY-. 1. Reſtily, 2. Wantonly, fickly, 

. eee eames friſkinels, fickleneſs. 

o SKREAM prob. hnæmen, Sax.} to ſquawl 
loud noiſe of 1 : L out, to make a ſuddey 

SKREA'MING, a making ſuch a noiſe, ; 

To SKREEN [ſome derive it of ſchermen, Teut. or 
Lat.] 1. To defend or protect from. 2. To ſift dre of fern, 
called a ſkreen. 3. To ſhade from the ſun. ent 

SKREEN [ Somner derives it of ſchimbre, Sax. Minſhe . 
ym her of ar 1. A device to keep off the wad K 
rom bodies. 2. A device for ſifting gravel thro'. 3. x Srl 
i 8 8 3 Shelter » Conceal. 

To Skew, to go ſideling along, to waddle. | 

To SxUuLx, to hide, to lurk. 

SKULL [prob. of ſchell, Teut. a ſhell, or ſchebel, Teut, the 
the uppermoſt bone of the head, faſhioned in the form of a 
diſtributed into three parts; the ſore-part (called ſinciput) 
into the forehead ; the hinder part (called occiput) and the 
crown (called vertex) ſeated between the fore and hinder- parts 

SKU'LL-CAP, a head- piece. 

Sxvrs [ſehupte, Du.] 1. A large boat. 2. A fmall long barge f. 
paſlengers. ; | = | * 
Sky [gky, Dan.] 1. The azure concave of the heavens, 2. The 
gion which ſurrounds this earth beyond the atmoſphere. IO 


Or refl 
geable, fickle.” wy 


head.] is 
globe. It is 


middle or 


S xvEx, ethereal. Shoke/peare. 


SKy-coLour [of % and colour} an azure colour, the colour of the 


y. | | 

Sky'pYED [of / and aye] coloured like the ſky. Pope. 

SKY'ED, enveloped by the ſky. Thomſon. | 

SKY'18H, coloured by the ether, approaching the ſky. Shakeſpeare | 

SkY'LARK, a finging bird. | . 

SKY'LIGHT {from i and light] a window placed in the ceiling of a 
room. 1 
SkKY'ROCKET [of y and rocket] a kind of firework that flies high in 
the air. | 

SLaB {flab, Du.] 1. A puddle. 2. A plain ſtone; as, a marble 
Hab. 3. [With carpenters, Sc.] the outſide ſappy board or plank, that 
is ſawn off from the ſides of timber. 

Sr.a'sY [of flabby, Du.] 1. Plaſhy, dirty, full of water and dirt 
2. Thick, viſcous. | | | | 

SLA'BBINESS, ſloppineſs, fulneſs of plaſhes. = 

SLack [ylæc, Sax. /axus, Lat. looſe] 1. Looſe, not tight, 2. Slow 
in doing buſineſs. 3. Relaxed, weak, not holding faſt. 

To SLA'CKEN, verb ad. [ſlacian, Sax, flacken, Du.] 1. To let a_ 
cord, &c. looſe, which before was tight. 2. To eaſe, to mitigate, z. 
To relax, to remit. 4. To relieve, to unbend. 5. To withhold, to 
uſe leſs liberally. 6. To crumble, to deprive of the power of cohefion, 
7. To neglect. 8. To repreſs, to make leſs quick or forcible. 

To SLaCkEN, verb neut. 1. To be remiſs, to neglect. 2. To looſe 
the power of coheſion. 3. To abate. 4. To languiſh, to fail, to flag. 

SLA'CKLY, looſely. | 

SLA'CKNESS [ /axitas, Lat.] looſeneſs, in oppoſition to tightneſs, 

SLac, the recrement or droſs of metal. | 

SLAIN, See To Slay, | | 

= SLAKE. 1, To mix lime with water. 2, To quench, to extin- 

uiſh. | 
8 SLaM [ata game at cards] the winning of all the tricks. 

SLAM [at the allum mines] a ſubſtance often produced by the too 
much or too little calcining it. . 

SLam Fellow, a tall ſlim fellow. 

SLA'NDER [| candalum, Lat. ſchande, Du. e/clandre, O. Fr. a misfor- 
tune] 1. A reproach, backbiting, an evil ſpeaking of. 2. A falſe in- 
vective. | 


To SLA'NDER [of ſcandalixare, Lat.] to backbite, to {peak evil of, 


to ſcandalize, to reproach. 
 SLA'NDERER, one who ſlanders another. 

SLAa"NDEROUs, reviling, apt to rail at, reproachful. 

SLA'NDEROUSLY, revilingly, reproachfully. 

SLA'NDEROUSNESS, reproachfulneſs. | | 

SLANK. 1. Slim, ſlender. 2. A fort of ſea-weed. 

SLanT, or SLa'NTiNG [ſome derive it of Ulanghe, Du. a ſnake] glan- 

g, deviating aſide, not ſtrait. | | 

SLA'NTLY, obliquely, indireRly. | 

To Star [ prob. of a/apa, Lat.] to ftrike, to give a perſon a buffet or 
blow, and molt properly with the open hand. | | 

Sr [ſchlap, Ger.} a blow or buffet. 

SLASH. I. A cut or wound. 2 A cut in cloth. 

To Srask [of flagen, Du.] to cut or make a flaſh with ſome edged 
inſtrument. 

SLaTcn [a ſea term] uſed for the middle part of a rope or cable that 
hangs down, when it hangs lack. ; 

SLATCH of Fair Weather [a ſea phraſe] is when there comes an inter- 
val of fair weather, after long foul weather. 

STATE [prob. of e/clat, Fr. Minſhew] a ſcaly or ſort of ſtony ſub- 

ſtance, eaſily parted into ſcales or ſlates, for tiling houſes, &c. 

To SLATE, to cover with ſlate. | 

SLa'TTERN. 1. A ſlatternly woman, i. e. one who does not regularly 
diſpoſe of family utenſils. 2. Careleſs in her dreſs or apparel. 

Sta'TTERNLY fof Qloorken, Du.] negligent and careleſs, as to neat- 
neſs in dreſs, and houſewifery. 

SLa"ry [from Kate} of the nature of ſlate. 

SLAVE [e/clave, Fr. g. d. a Sclavonian, great numbers of which were 
taken captives by the Germans and Venetians] a perpetual ſervant, 4 
drudge. | 

To SLave, to toil, to labour. : let 

To Sta'ver [of Abiawo, It. eſclawo, Sp. ſaliva, Lat. ſpittle] to 
the ſpittle run out of the mouth. RS, 

SLa"vERY [e/clavage, Fr.] perpetual ſervitude, drudgery. 

To — kor 2 ay ſchlagen, Teut.] to kill or ſlay, 


to butcher, G1 A/UGUTER 


/ 


and conjoined 
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grauen [onflange, from flzzan, fle gan, Sax; to ſtrike, to kill] 
maſſacre, deſtruction by the ſword. : ; 

$1.aU'CHTER-HOUSE [of Saughter and hou/e] a houſe in which beaſts 
are killed for the butcher. | 5 

SLAUGHTER-MAN [of laughter and man] one employed in killing 
—_ ao us [from laughter] deſtructive, murderous: 

SIA 'visn [from fave] ſervile, mean, baſe, dependant. 

Sr 'VISHLY, in a laviſh manner. | 

SLA VISHNESS [la vage, Fr.] hard ſervice, drudgery. | 

To SLAY, verb ad. pret. ew, part. pail. Jain ¶ ſlæ gan, Sax. ſlaegen, 
Nu, and L. Ger. ſchlagen, H. Ger. which fignify no more than to ſtrike 
or beat, unleſs compounded with the particle of, af, or ab} to kill. 

Stay [fla of ſlæ an, Sax. to ſtrike) an inſtrument belonging to a 
weaver's loom. EH Jt 

St.a/vgR [of lay] killer, murderer, deſtroyer. 3 

Su EA rok b, a market town of Lincolnſhire, 110 miles from Lon- 


* a'z1negss [of cloth] lightneſs of workmanſhip. | | 

SLEa'zY [prob. of Sileſia, the place where made] flight or ill wrought, 
az filks and ſome linens are. 

gu Eb, or S.EDGe [flovde. Du. flede, Su. and Du. ſchlitte, Ger. of 
of lde nian, Sax. to ſlide] 1. A ſort of carriage without, or with broad 
low wheels, uſed in Holland. 2. A fort of trough or cart, in which 
traitors are carried to execution. 3. [Slecge, Sax.] a ſmith's great 
- hammer, which they uſe with both hands. | | 

About SLEDGE E ſmiths] one that is uſed for battering or drawing 
out the largelt work, and is held by the handle with both hands; which 
they ſwing round over their head, to ſtrike as hard a blow as they can. 
 UphandSLevGt [with ſmiths] is uſed by under workmen ; it is uſed 
with both the hands before, and is ſeldom raiſed higher than the head, 

and is for work that is not of the largeſt ſize. 

Sleek [{l1S, Sax.] ſmooth, even, gloſly. 

To SLEEK, to render ſoft, ſmooth, or gloſſy. 

SLEE'KLY {from lee] ſmoothly, gloſſily. 

SLEE KNESs [ſlixneſle, Sax.] 2 3 

To Ser, — 2 pret. //ept [ ſlæpan, Sax. flapen, Du.] 1. To 
take reſt by ſleeping. 2. To live thoughtleſly. 3. To be dead; death 
being a ſtate from which man will ſome time awake. 4. To be inat- 

tentive, not vigilent. £ 5 

SLEEP [from the verb] repoſe, reſt, ſuſpenſion of the mental powers, 
ſlamber. | | 

SLEE'PER [from /ep] 1. One who ſleeps, one who is not awake. 2. 

A lazy, inactive drone. 3. That which lies dormant, or without effect. 

4 [On ſhipboard] thoſe timbers that lie before and behind in the bot- 

tom of a ſhip, to ſtrengthen the futtocks and rungs, are called ſleepers. 

Ste R'PINESS [from ey] drowſinefs, inability to keep awake. 

SLEE'PILY, 1. Heavily, drowſily. 2. Stupidly. 

SLEE'PLEss [ſlazpleas, Sax.] without ſleep. „ 

SLEPT. See To SLEEP. i eh | 

 SLeE'py [ſlzpicx, Sax. flaperig. Du. O. and L. Ger. ſchlaferig, H. 

Ger.] 1. Inclined to ſleep. 2. Cauſing fleep, ſomniferous. 

SLEEPY Grave [lapizjava, Sax.] a tomb or ſepulchre. 

SLEEPY Ewil, a diſeaſe in ſheep. 

To SLEER, to leer or peep at. . 

Suetr [prob. of ſlive, Sax. 9. d. ſlippery rain] a ſort of meteor be- 

twixt rain and ſnow. | | | 
To SL ET, to ſnow in ſmall particles, intermixed with rain. 
SLEE'TINESS, rainineſs, and ſnowineſs, or ſnowy rain. 

SLEE'TY, betwixt rainy and ſnowy. | | | 

SLEEVE [ſlepe, Sax.] that part of a garment that covers the arm. 
SLEE'VELEsS [ſlipleas, Sax.] 1. Without fleeves. 2. Trifling, im- 
pertinent; as, a ſleeweleſs errand or meſſage. Beg | 

SLE1GHT (prob. of (chleys, Ger. cunning] dexterity. 
 S$Leg'xver [flender, Du.] 1. Slim, not thick about in bulk. 2. Small, 
2 weak. 3. Sparing, leſs than enough. 4. Not amply 
ſupplied. | | | | 

| 3 1. Without bulk. 2. Meanly, pitifully. | 

SLE'NDERNEsSs from /ender] 1. Thinneſs, ſmalleſs of circumference. 

2. Want of bulk or ſtrength. 3. Slightneſs, weakneſs, inconſiderable. 
neſs, 4. Want of plenty. | 29 5 ; 

SLICE [ſlixe, Sax.] 1. A broad or thin cut. 2. 2 a ſpatula. 

To Stieg [{liren, Sax. ] 1. To cut in ſlices. 2. To cut, or divide. 

To SLi'cxer ( flichten, Du.] to ſmooth, 

„ [of ili dneſle, Sax. or ſchlichten, Teut.] ſmoothneſs, gloſ- 

neſs. | | 
Sri, the preterite of 70 fide. See To SLibe. 

SLIDE [{libe, Sax.) 1. A frozen place to ſlide on. 2. A ſmooth 
and eaſy paſſage. 3. Flow, even courſe, | 

To Stipe, verb neut. pret. „id, part. paſſ. //idden [ſliban, Sax.] 1. 
To glide along on ice, &c. 2. To paſs along ſmoothly, to glide. 3. 

o paſs inadvertently. 4. To paſs unnoticed. 5. To pals along by ſi- 
lent and unobſerved progreſſion. 6. To paſs ſilently and gradually 
trom good to bad. 7. To paſs without difficulty or obſtruction. 8. To 
all by error. 

To Stipe, verb act. to put imperceptibly. 

SLIDER, 1. One that ſlides. 2. A ſwall part that ſlides in ſome kinds 
of rules or ſcales. 

SL1'd1nG [in mechanics] a motion when the ſame point of a body, 
moving along a ſurface, deſcribes a line on that ſurface. 

SLIDING Rule [with mathematicians] a rule to be uſed without com- 

es in gauging, c. | 

| ToSLicur [g. 4. to make light of, or of ſchleden, Du.] 1. To 
difeſtcem, to diſregard. 2. 10 do buſineſs lightly. 

Scion r, ahh. [plitta, Su-] 1. Neglect. 2. Artifce. 

SLIGHT, adj. [slicht, Du.] 1. Small, werthleſs, inconſiderable. 2. 
Not important, not cogent, weak. 3. Negligent, not done with effect. 
4- Fooliſh, weak of mind. LI 

Sri our [from ig h] one who diſregards 

Sri ourrx, lightly, careleſly, badly. 

SLIGUTINGLY, 1. With diſdain. 2. With diſregard, negligently. 

_vL1 GHTNEsS. 1. Weakneſs, want of ſtrength. 2. Negligence, want 
of attention. | 

Lily (from fly) cunningly, with ſubtile covertneſs. 

SL1M, ſlender, thin of ſhape : A word not elegant. | 

draus (rh, Sax. ſchleim Ger. Ino, It.] ſoft mud; alſo a clammy 

ewin humour, Fab | | 
Ne. 79, | 
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SL1'miness [of rlimicgneſſe, Sax.] a muddy ſoftneſs, clammineſs, 
SLi'mxzss [of phmneſle, Sax.) ſlenderneſs. 

SLi'my {plmmegs Sax. ] 1. Full of ſlime, ropy. 2: Vifcous, 
Svi'vEss, Traftineſs, clandeſtineneſs, reſervedneſs. 

SLinG [glynghe, Lan. sliunga, Su. sling, Du. ſchlinge, H. Ger.] 
1. A A —— or machine for throwing ſtones. 2. An in- 
ſtrument uſed in carrying barrels, and for other . 25 | 

To SLixG, verb ad. pret. and part. paſſ. Jung [alyngeb, Dan. slin- 
gern, Du. slingen, O. and L. Ger, ſchlingen, H. Ger.] 1. To caſt or 
throw with a ſling. 2. To han looſely by a ſtring. From rivers drive 
the kids, and „ling your hook. Dryden. 

SL1'NGER [from Jing) one who ſlings, or uſes the ſling. 

SLI'NGING of the Yards [a ſea phraſe] is when the yards are faſt 
bound aloft to the croſs- tree and head of the maſt, by any rope or chain; 


that if the yard by any means ſhould happen to break, the yard may be 


kept from falling down on the hatches. | 

SLiNK [slank, Dan.] a caſt calf or other beaſt. | 
To SLINK, verb neut. pret. funk [of plincan, Sax.] to ſneak or go 
away privately. | 3 

To Srixx, werb act. to caſt or bring forth a calf before its time. 
Srir [of plippan, Sax. ] 1. A ſliding, a fall. 2. A miſtake. 3. A 


narrow piece cut off from any thing. 4. A leaſh or ſtring in which a 


dog is held. 5. An eſcape, a deſertion. 6. [With gardeners] a ſmall 
p or twig, pulled off from a tree. | 
Io Stix, verb ad. pret. /lipt [{lipan, Sax. slippen, Du] 1. To con- 
vey ſecretly. 2. To looſe by negligence. 3. To pull things from the 
main body by laceration. 4. To eſcape from, to leave lily. 5. To 
let looſe a dog. 6. To paſs over negligently. Fs 
To SLip, verb neut. 1. To lide, not to tread firm. 2. To move 
or fly out of place. 3. To glide, to paſs unexpectedly, or imperceptibly. 
4. To fall into fault or error. 5. 'To eſcape, to fall away out of the 


memory. 


SL'1PBOARD [of ſlip and board] a board ſliding in grooves. 

_ SLYPpkNoT {of flip and tnot] a bow-knot, a knot that will ſlip. 
SL1'epzRs [{lippepas, Sax.] looſe ſhoes for wearing in dry places. 
SL1'PPERINESS, aptneſs to cauſe ſlipping or ſliding. 5 
SL1'eeeRY [of ſlippan, Sax. to ſlip] 1. Apt to cauſe ſlipping. 2. 

Hard to hold, hard to keep. 3. Not ſtanding firm: 4. Uncertain, 

changeable, mutable. 5. [L:ibrique, Fr.] not chaſte. My wife is /ip- 

ery. Shakeſpeare. | SS 
SLI ys Hob, having the ſhoes ſlipped on, not pulled up at the heels. 
To SLiT [flrzan, Sax. glyta, Su. slide, Dan.] to cut a thing with the 
ain, as wood, whalebone, Sc. a 

Sri [ſlize, Sax.] a cut or diviſion according to the grain, as of 

wood, .. | | | . 

To Stive [prob. of slacver, Dan.] to creep or go about droniſhly. 

To Sri VER [ſlipan, Sax. ] to cut or divide into thin pieces. 
SL1'VER, a branch cut or torn ofl. . | 
- coy of a Cart, are thoſe under-pieces which keep the bottom to- 
er. | — 5 | 
To SLock, to lake,” toquench. 
SLos [ſta, Sax.] a wild plum, the fruit of the black thorn. 
Stoꝝ -¶ orm ¶ ſla-· pynm, Sax: prob. ſo called, becauſe flow in its mo- 
tion] the blind worm, a ſmall viper. | | | 
Soor, a {mall ſea veſſel. See SuALLor. | | 
To Sror (prob. of slabben, — daſh with water or other liquids. 
SLOPE, adj. oblique, not perpendicular. 7 
SLoPE, ſubſt. declivity, an oblique direction. 
SLOPE, adv. obliquely, not perpendicularly. 
To SLope, verb act. to form an obliquity or declivity. 
To Stork, verb neut. to take an oblique direction. | 
SLO'PENE5S, or SLO'PINGNESS, ſlantingneſs, a going diagonally, or 
Sde-ans. | 
SLO'PINGLY, flantingly. _ 
SLo/epy [of slabbe, Du.] plaſhy. 
St ors [ ſciloppi, It.] 1. Phyſical potions. 2. [Of slabbe, Du. ] a ſort 
of wide-kneed breeches, worn by ſeamen. | 
Sor a Deer [of gfoot, Du.] the view or print of a ſtag's foot in 
the ground. ae 


SLoTa [of ſlað, Sax.] idleneſs, lazineſs, droniſhneſs. EE 


/ 


SLo'THFUL [g, 4. ſla ðpul, i. e. full of unwillingneſs, or flap, Sax. 


ſlow] idle, droniſh, lazy. | | 
SLo'TAFULLY [of fla ðfullic, Sax.] droniſhly, &c. 
SLo'THFULNESS [of ſlaðfulneſſe, Sax.] ſlowneſs, droniſhneſs, &c. 
Sroucn [prob. of slod, Dan.] 1. An ill-behaved clown. 2. A 
down calt look. 58 ; 5 
To SLouch [from the noun] to have a down-caſt clowniſh look. 
SLo'ven [ſome derive it of s[oef, Du. others of ſchlantz, Teut. care- 
leſs, or more probably of /alope, Fr.] a naſty, beaſtly fellow. 


SLo'VENLINEsS [of ſchlans, Teut. careleß, or gloef, Du.] naſtineſs, 


careleſneſs in dreſs, carriage, &c. 

SLO'VENLY, naſty, careleſs; alſo in a careleſs manner. 

SLouGH [prob. of luh, Sax. a lake] 1. A deep muddy place. 2. The 
calt ſkin of a ſnake. 3. The ſpungy or porous ſubſtance in the infide of 


the horns of oxen or cows. 4. A piece of corrupt fleſh cut out of a ſore 


or wound. 5. The ſcar of it. 6. {Ina coal mine] a damp. 
SLOUGH of wild Boar [a hunting term] the bed, ſoil, filth, or mice 
wherein he wallows ; or the place in which he lies in the day-time. 
SLouTH [prob. of ſlox, Sax.) concave or hollow, g. d. a hollow ſkin, 
the caſt ſkin ofa ſnake. es 


Stow (ſlap, Sax. dilatory] 1. Not quick in motion. 2. Late, not 


happening in a ſhort time. 3. Not ready, not prompt, not quick. 4. 
Dull. 8 . REF Prompt. 4 


inactive, tardy, ſluggiſh. 5. Not haſty, acting with deliberation. 
6. Dull, heavy in wit. 

SLO'WLY, 1. Not with velocity, not with celerity. 2. Not ſoon, 
not early, not in a little time. 3. Not haſtily, not raſhly. 4. Not 
promptly, not readily, 5. Tardily, ſluggiſhly. 

SLO'WNEss {{lapneſſe, Sax.] 1. Tediouſneſs in motion. 2. Length 
of time in which any thing is bröught about. 3. Dulneſs in admitting 
conviction or affection. 4. Want of prompneſs, want of readineſs. 5. 
Deliberation, cool delay. 6. Dilatorineſs, procraſtination. 
| SLo'w-WwORM. See SLO'E-WORM- 

To SLUu'BBER over [Skinner derives it of /ubricare, Lat. to make li 
pery, or of ſchluꝝten, Teut ] to do a thing fluttiſhly, careleſly, or wi 
out application. 


Sr UR Degullion [with the wier! a dirty naſty fellow. 
11 
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StG. 1. A dew-ſnail, without a ſhell. 2. A drone or idle fellow. 
3. [Prob. of (chlagen, Du. to ſlay or ſmite] a great gun. 4. A battered 
leaden bullet. 5. [Prob. of ſuckelen, Du. to act flothfully] a ſhip that 
is a dull, heavy 8 bens 

Siu'ccarD [Cſuckeler, 8 an idle, ſlothful, droniſh perſon. 

To SL.u'6carDIzZE, to make idle, to make droniſh. ; 

Suu s [prob. of ſuckelen, Du.] ſlothful, lazy, inactive, inſipid. 

SLUGGISHLY, lazily, heavily, flowly. 

Siv'gorsnvEss, lazineſs, idleneſs, inertneſs. 

Sr vo [from flog, Sax. flough] mire, dirt mixed with water. 

SLvice [eſclye, Fr. gluyſe, Du.] a vent or drain for water on land; 
alſo a frame of wood in a river for keeping the water from overflowing 
low grounds. ; 

SLuic'd, iſſuing or pouring forth from a ſluice. Milton. 

To SLUMBER, verb neut. [of ſlummepan, Sax. /ommeiller, Fr.] 1. 
To ſleep unſoundly, to doze. 2. To be in a ſtate of negligence and ſu- 
pineneſs. | ; 

To Sr /MBER, verb a. 1. To lay to ſleep. 2. To ſtupify, to ſtun. 
To flumber his conſcience. Wetton. | 

SLUMBER {from the verb] 1. Light ſleep, ſleep not profound. 2. 
Sleep, repoſe. | | 

SLU'MBEROUs, lumbering, of or r to ſlumber. 

To SLUwP, to flip or fink into any wet or dirty place. 

SLUNG, or SLUNK, the preterite of /in#. See To SLink. 

To SLur [slooren, Du. /alir, Fr.] 1. To foil or daub. 2. To be- 

ſpatter or ſully a perſon's reputation. 3. To cheat, to trick, | 
SLUR. 1. A mark of ignominy, a ſoil or daub. 2. A cheat at 

dice. | 


SLUT [prob. of /utum, Lat. mire, Sc. or of alope, Fr.] a naſty houſe- 


wife. = 

S1.v'rTERY, the practices of a ſlut. 

 8Lv'TT1I$4 [prob. of Iateſus, Lat. or of ſale, Fr.] naſty, not cleanly 
in cookery or houſewifery. 8 

SLU/TTISHLY, in a ſluttiſh manner, naſtily. 

SLU'TTISHNEss, naſtineſs in houſewifery. 

SLy {of ſchleichen, Ger. to creep, as Minſhew ſuppoſes] craftily re- 
ſerved in words or deeds, meaaly artful. | 

SL Y/-B00Ts {with the vulgar] a ſeeming filly, but ſubtle fellow. 

SLY'LY [from y] in a fly manner, inſiduouſly. 

Suack [ymæc, Sax. (mak, Su. and Dan. mack, Du. ſchmack, 
geſchmack, Ger.] 1. A taſte, a reliſh, a ſmattering. 2. [ Schmachez, 
Teut.] au eager, amorous kiſs, with a noiſe made with the lips. 3. A 

' noiſe made with a whip. 4. {pnacca, Sax.] a ſmall ſloop or veſ- 
ſel. | 

To Smack [of pmzccan, Sax. ſmaka, Su. (mager, Dan. ſmecken, 
Du. O. and L. Ger. ſchmacken, H. Ger.) 1. To taſte or reliſh with the 
ſmack of the lips. 2. To kiſs eagerly or amorouſly. : 

Jo have a SMA'"CKERING for 4 Thing, to long for it, to be very de- 
firous of it. | = 

SMart [ſmæl, Sax. (male, Dan. ſmaal: Su. ſmal, Du. ſchmaſl, O. 
and L. Ger.] 1. Little in ſize, or in number. 2. Not ſtrong; as /mall 
beer. | | | 

| Smaril, ſub. the narrow part of any thing, particularly the leg. 

SMALL-Ccoal, little wood coal uſed in lighting fires, | 

SMA'LLAGE, an herb. | 

SMALL-CRAFT [with fiſhermen] all ſuch lines, nets and hooks, as 
are uſed in fiſhing ; alſo all forts of ſmall ſea-veſſels; as ſmacks, catches, 
hoys, Sc. | 85 | 

6 [in Scotland] a coin, in value two-pence farthing 
Englith, of which three make a noble. | 

SMAa'li-rox [ſmæl poccas, Sax.] the epidemical diſtemper of En- 
gland. , * a CE 
a SMA“CLLNESss [ſmælneſſe, Sax. ] 1. Littleneſs, 2. Weakneſs. 

SMaRACDINX E [ /maragdinus, Lat. of gwagzysw®-, Gr.] of, or per- 
taining to an emerald, reſembling an emerald. | 

| $uara'opus [cuaezy?®-, Gr.] an emerald, a precious ſtone of a 
tranſparent and lovely green colour. Emerald [Cor ſmaragdus] (ſays 
Crife) was a very fine beautiful green. He adds, that the ſardonix is 
a tranſparent ſtone variegated with a fine red; that the ſardius of the an- 
cients was probably a fine cornelian, or a ſpecies of the ſardonix; that 
the jacinth [or hyacinth] was a mixture of purple and blue, or a blue 
purple ; that the chryſolyte was a fine gold yellow, the modern topaz ; 
and that the ancient topaz was the modern chryſolyte. All which I the 
rather inſert here, leaſt under their reſpective names they ſhould not 
have been fo accurately deſcribed. See BeryYL, Chr ySOPHRASUs, and 
Precious Strox ks, compared with Revelat. c. 21. v. 19, 20, and Jaiah 
C. 54. v. 11—14. ; | 

SMarT [email, Fr, ſmalto, It.] a blue colour uſed by painters, ex- 
tracted from Zaffre. | | 

To S$MmarT (ſmeoyxan, Sax. ſmerten, O. and L. Ger. ſchmertzen, 
H. Ger. ] 1. To cauſe pain. 2. To feel pain of body or mind. 

SMarT, /ubft. [ſmeone, Sax. ] pain from a prick, cut, c. 

SMarT, adj. [of ſmeont, Sax. ſmerte, O. and L. Ger. ſchmertz, H. 
Ger.] 1. Quick, violent, ſharp, biting. 2. Witty, acute. 3. Briſk, 
vivacious, lively. | 

S$ma'ktLY, quickly, violently, ſharply, wittily. 

SMAaRTXESS. 1. Sharpneſs, pungency. 2. Wittineſs, livelineſs. 
 Swarcn [of ſmæc, of ſmæcan, Sax.] a ſuperficial or ſlight know- 
ledge of an art, &c. tincture. "oth; gs 

To SMa'TTER {corrupted from ſmack] 1. To have a light taſte, or 
1mperfe& knowledge of. 2. To talk ſuperficially or ignorantly. 

SMATTERER [prob. of ſmæcan, Sax. to taſte] one who has ſome 
ſmatch or tincture of learning. | 

To Sugar {ſmenan, Sax, ſmoria, Su. ſmure, Dan. ſmeeren, Du, 
ſchmeetzen, H. Ger.] 1, To daub over with greaſe, 2. To foil, to con- 
taminate. | 

Smea'ny [from ſmear] dauby, adheſive. | ww 

SMECTY'MNus, a word made out of the five firſt letters of the chriſ- 
tian and fir-names of five preſbyterian miniſters, 7. Stephen Marſhal, 
Edmund Calamy, Thomas Young, Matthew Newcomen, and William Spur- 

ſtew, who wrote a book againſt epiſcopacy and the common-prayer, in 
the year 1641, whence their followers were called S mectymnians. 
| SME'GMaTiC | ſmrgmaticus, Lat, oweyparix®,, from ouiyua, Gr. ſoap] 
of, or pert: ining to ſoap, of a ſoapy or ſcouring quality. 

To Suri, verb af. preterite /melt. 1, To perceive ſcents by the 
noltrils. 2. To find out by mental ſagacity. | | 


3 M O 


To SMELL, verb neut. 1. To ftrike the noſtrils. 2. To k 
particular tincture, ſcent, or taſte of any thing. | "ns iy 

SMELL [from the verb] 1. Power of ſmelling, the ſenſe 
noſe is the organ, 2. Scent, power of affecting the noſe. 

SME'LLER [from ſmell] he who ſmells. 

SME LLING, the act whereby we become ſenſible of od ; 
by means of certain effluvia of them, which ſtriking on the elf 
organ, with briſkneſs enough to have their impulſe propagated : 1 
brain, do excite a ſenſation in the foul. See Common Senſory o the 

SMELT [pmelr, Sax.] a fine ſmall fiſh. ö 

SMELT, the preterite of nell. See To SMELL. 

To Sukrr [imelten, Du. O. and L. Ger. ſchmeltzen, H. Ger, with 


of which the 


refiners] to melt the ore in a furnace, called a ſmelting furnace, in or: 


der to ſeparate the metal from the earthy parts. 

SME'LTER, one who ſmelts ore. | 

To SmERx, or To Suck EN [of pmencian, Sax.] to look ſmij; 
and amourouſly. | | | 80 

OME'RKY, nice, ſmart, jaunty. 

Sukru, an ointment to take away the hair. 

SMI'CKET [the diminutive of ꝓmoc, Sax.] a woman's under garm 
of linen, 5 
SMILAX [ch N, Gr.] 1. The herb bind-wind. 2. 
tree. | | 

To Smit [ſmiler, Dan.] 1. To look pleaſant, to laugh ſilently, 2 
To expreſs flight contempt. 3. To look gay or joyous, 4. 0 he 
favourable, to be propitious. | 

SMILE [from the verb] a flight contraction of the face, a look of 
pleaſure or kindneſs; 

SMI'LINGLY {from ſmiling] with a look of pleaſure. 

SMI'NTHEAN [of cpw3v;, Gr. a rat] an epithet given to Apollo 
from killing rats, mice, &c, ä ; 

SMIRISs, Or SMY'R1S [of owaw, Gr. to cleanſe] the emery or emeril. 


ſtone, a kind of hard ſtone uſed by glaziers to cut glaſs, and by jewel. 


lers, to poliſh jewels, &c. | 
To Sue, verb act. preterite and part. pail. /mit, and ſinitten ſmei⸗ 


ten, Du. O. and L. Ger. ſchmeillen, H. Ger.] 1. To ſtrike, hit, or 


beat“ 2. To kill, to deſtroy. 3. To afflict, to chaſten; a ſcriptural 
expreſſion. 4. To blaſt. | 
To Sur E. werb neat. to ſtrike, to collide. The knees ſmite togecher. 
Naum. 8 8 . E 
Sura, he who ſmites. I gave my back to the /mrters. J/ainh. 


To Smit [with falconers] a phraſe uſed of a hawk, when ſhe wipes 


her beak after feeding. | 

SM1'TING-LiNE fin a ſhip] a ſmall rope faſtened to the mizen 
3 ſerving to looſen the mizen ſail, without ſtriking down the 
yard. DD | 
To Sur the Mizen [ſea phraſe] is to pull by that rope that the fail 
may fall down. 

dSmiTH [\m1$, Sax. ſmedh, Su. ſmid, Du. ſchmied, O. and L. Ger.] 

one who works in iron. 1 5 | | 

Black Sm1THs had a charter granted anno 1577, from Q. Elizabeth, 
confirmed by K. James I. and K. Charles I. but there are ſome records 
found relating to this company ſo ancient as Edward III's time. Their 
armorial enſigns are, ſable, a chevron between three hammers argent, 


handled and crowned or, on a helmet and torſe, a phœnix firing herſelf 
by the ſun-beams, all proper. Their motto, By hammer and hand all 


arts do ſtand. Their hall is ſituate on the welt fide of Lambeth-hill, 

SM1I'THERY [ſmið cnapx, Sax. ] the trade of a ſmith. 

Sul Tux [of ſmrS, Sax.] a ſmith's ſhop. 

SM1'TTEN, the part. paſſ. of mite. See To SmiTE. 

Suock [ ſmoc, Sax.) an under linen garment for women. 

SM0'CK-FACED, effeminate, womaniſh of countenance. 

SMOKE [ſmoca, Sax. {mooke, Du. and O. Ger.) a humid matter ex- 
haled in the form of a vapour, or the black exhalation which aſcends 
from fire. | | | 

To SmoxE,. verb neut. ſmocian, Sax. ſmooken, Du.) 1. To fend 
forth a furiginous vapour of fat unctuous woods, coals, &c. 2. To 
burn, to be kindled; a ſcriptural term. The anger of the Lord ſhall 
ſmoke againſt that man. Deuteronomy. 3. To ſmell, to hunt out. 4. 
'To uſe tobacco. 5. To ſuffer, to be puniſhed. You ſhall /moke for 
it in Rome. Shakeſpeare. 6. To move with ſuch ſwiftneſs as to kindle, 
to move very fait ſo as to raiſe duſt like ſmoke. He /mokes along the 
field. Dryden. | | 


To Smoke, verb a@. 1. To ſcent by ſmoke, to dry in the ſmoke. 


2. To ſmell out, to diſcover. 3. To ſncer, to ridicule to the face. 
3 moke the fellow there. Congreve. 

SMo'xeR. 1. One who dries or perfumes by ſmoke. 2. One who 
{ſmokes tobacco. | | 


SMO'KELEss, Without ſmoke. Tenants with ſighs the /mokele/s tow'rs 


ſurvey. Pope. 

Smoke Farthings, an annual rent, formerly paid for cuſtomary dues, 
offered by the inhabitants of a dioceſe at Whitluntide, when they made 
their proceſſions to the mother or cathedral church. 

Suokk Silver, or SuokE Penny, money paid in ancient times to the 
miniſters of ſeveral pariſhes, inſtead of the tithe-· wood. 

Suo'xIx ESS {of ſmoca, Sax. ] a being ſmoky or infeſted with ſmoke. 

So EY [ſmocicg, Sax.) ſending forth ſmoke, fc. 2 

To SMoorn [ſmædian, Sax.] 1. To make plain or even. 2. To 


make eaſy, to free from obſtructions. 3. To make omg: to free 


from harſhneſs. So /-co7hs her charming tone. Milton 4. 10 palliate, 


to ſoften, To ſmooth his fault. Shakeſpeare, 5. To calm, to mollify. 


And ſmooth the frowns of war. Shakeſpeare. 

Smoorn [ſme de, Sax.] 1. Even, plain. 2. Soft, courteous. 3. 
Flowing, ſoft, not harſh. In /mooth pac'd verſe. Prior. 

Suoorulx, evenly, in an even plain manner, ſoftly, courteouſſy. 


SMoo'THNEss ſmæ de neſl, Sax. ] evenneſs, plainneſs, courteouſneſs. 


SMooTH Boiling of Sugar [with confectioners] is when ſos is boiled 
to ſuch a height, that dipping the tip of the finger in it, anc 4 
applying it to the thumb, a ſmall thread or ſtring will immedialely break, 
and remain in a drop upon the fingers. 5 
SMOTE, the preterite of /mite. See To SmITE. | 5 
To $mo'THer [ſmojian, or ſmode nian, Sax.] 1. To ſuffocate, 
ſtop the breath. 2. To ſuppreſs, to conceal. : . 
SMOTHER. 1. A vapour or ſmoke, cauſed by burning ſtraw. &c. 2. 


A fate of ſuppreſſion. $M0U'LDERING) 
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$440U'LDRING, or SMo'L.DRY [from ſmonan, Sax. to ſmother] burn- 
ing and {moking without vent. 

SuuG [ſmicne, Sax. ] ſpruce, neat. | | 

To Subs [ſmucke, Dan. ſmucken, Du. O. L. Ger. ſchmucken, I. 
Ger.] to trim, clean, adorn, and ſet off to the beſt advantage. | 

To Su'uGelE [ſmeekelen, Du.] 1. To handle or kiſs amorouſly. 2. 
To run goods aſhore, or bring them on ſhore by ſtealth without paying 
the cuſtom. . | 

S\U'GGLER, one who runs uncuſtomed goods aſhore. 

Suv'cNness, ſpruceneſs, neatneſs. 

To Suu [beſmrean, Sax. or ſchmutzen, Ger. ſmetten, Du.] 1. To 
dawb with ſmut. 2. To taint with mildew. | | 

suur [ſchmutz, Teut. or ſmette, Du.] 1. The ſoot of a chimney. 
2. A diſeaſe in corn. 3. Obſcenity. : 

$Mv'TTILY. I. Blackly, ſootily. 2. Obſcenely. 

Suu'TTINESS. 1. A being daubed with ſoot, &'c. 2. Obſcenity of 
diſcourſe. 8 5 

Suv “TTV. 1. Beſmeared with ſmut. 2. Tainted with mildew. 3. 
Obſcene, not modeſt. | Sy 

Sur 'RNIUM [with botaniſts] the herb lovage, or parſley of Ma- 
cedon. 

SNACK, A ſhare or part; as, to go ſnacks with one, is to take part or 
participate with him. | 

Sna'FFLE [prob. of ſnavel, Du. ] a ſort of bit for a horſe-bridle. 

To SNa'FFLE, to bridle, to hold in a bridle. 


Svad. 1. An unequal tooth, ſtanding out from the reſt. 2. A jag, 


a protuberance. | 

Sail [ſnzx, of ſnican, Sax, to creep, ſnegel, Dan. ſnacke, Du. 
ſchnecke, Ger.] an animal well known. | = 
SxaKe [ſnaca, of ſnican, Sax. to creep, ſnake, Du.] a kind of ſerpent; 
but whoſe bite is harmleſs, | 

Snake Root, a Virginian root, of a grateful and wholeſome bitter 
taſte. | | 

SxAKx [of ſnaca, Sax. a ſnake] having or like ſnakes. 

Snake Weed, the herb adder's wort, or biſtort. | | 

To SxaP, verb ach. [of ſnappen, Du. knacken, Ger.] 1. To ſtrike 
with a noiſe. 2. To break at once, to break ſhort. 3. To bite. 4. 
{Snappen, Du.] to treat with ſharp language. 

To Sxar, verb neut. to make an effort to bite with eagerneſs. 

SNAP. I. A fort of noiſe. 2. Morſel or bit. 3. A kind of fiſhing 
for pikes. 4. A catch, a theft. | | 

SNA'P-DRAGON.. I. A kind of flower. 
eating plums out of burning brandy. | 

Sya'pPisH [of ſnapper, Dan.] ſurly, crabbed in ſpeech. 

Sxna'PPISHLY,, croſsly, peeviſhly, crabbedly. | 

SnAa'PPISHNEsS, croſſneſs, peeviſhneſs, crabbedneſs in ſpeech. 

A merry SNAP [prob. of knapa, Sax. a boy, becauſe hey are com- 
monly merry] a merry fellow. | | 

SNnAa'P-BANCE [ſchnaphghn, Ger.] a fire-lock, a gun that ftrikes fire 
without a match. 

SNA'P-SACK, See KNAPSACK. 

SNARE {Caare, Dan. ſchnaer, Du.] 1- A gin or trap to catch birds or 
beaſts. 2. A wire-gin or ſtall net, to catch fiſh. 3. Any thing by 
which one is intrapped or intangled. 5 ES 

To Snake [belchnaerer, Dan, ſnaria, Su.] to enſnare, entangle, or 
take in a ſnare. . | 8 

To SNARL [ſchnurten, Teut.] 1. To grin like a dog. 2. To en- 
tangle like a ſkein of filk. 3. To ſpeak roughly, to talk in rude 
terms. | 

SNAa'RLER [from /nar]] one who ſnarls, an inſulting, captious fellow. 

Sna'RY [from ſnare] entangling, inſiduous. | 


2. A ſort of ſport, made by 


To SnaTCHn, verb ad. prob. of ſcappen, Du. though Spelman de- 


nives it of ſchah, Teut. theft] to catch any thing ſuddenly ; to wrett or 
take away eagerly or by force. | 

To SNaTCH, verb neut. to bite, to catch eagerly at ſomething. 

SNATCH [from the verb] 1. A haſty catch. 2. A ſmall part of any 
thing, a broken part. Snatches of old tunes. Shake/peare. 3. A bro- 
ken or interrupted action, a ſhort fit. We have often little ſzatches of 
ſun-ſhine. Spe&ator. 4. A ſuffling anſwer. Leave your nate, and 
yield me a direct anſwer. Shakeſpeare. | 

SNATCH Bloch [in a ſhip] a large block or pulley, having a ſhiver cut 
through one of its cheeks, for the ready receiving in of a rope, uſed for 
the fall of the winding tackle, that is let into the block, afterwards 
brought to the capſtan. 5 | 
Io Sxgar [Snican, Sax. ſnige, Dan.] 1. To act mean ſpiritedly. 
2. To creep about baſhfully, to lurk about. | | 

ONEA'KER, a large veſſel of drink. 

SxEA'KING [of pmican, Sax. (niger, Dan.] 1. Creeping up and down 
baſhfully, z. Niggardly. | 
- SNEA'KINGLY, pitifully, poorly, niggardlily. 

SNEA'KINGNESS, mean · ſpiritedneſs, baſhfulneſs, c. 

ONEA'KUP, or SNEA'KSBY, a ſneaker, a low-ſpirited perſon. 

o SNEER, 1, To laugh fooliſhly or ſcornfully. 2. To infinuat. 

contempt by covert expreſions. 3. To utter with grimace. 


SNEER [from the verb] 1. A look of contemptuous ridicule. 2. An 


expreſſion of ludicrous ſcorn. 
3 O SNEEZE {[niepan, Sax. nieſen, Du.] to emit wind audibly by the 
e. | 
SNEEZE [from the verb] emiſſion of wind audibly by the noſe. 
ONE'TSHAM, a market-town of Norfolk, 99 miles from London. 
SNEE'zING [of nieyan, Sax. nielen, Ger. ] a convulſive motion of the 
muſcles of the breaſt uſed in expiration ; wherein, after ſuſpending the 
inſpiration begun, the air is repelled from the mouth and noſe, with a 
momentary violence. : 
SNEE'z1NG Wort, an herb named from its quality. 
SNET [with hunters] the fat of deer. 
SN1CK and SNER, a combat with knives. 
, To Sni'cxer, or To Sx1'cctr [incert. etym. ] to laugh ſlily, wan- 
tonly, or contemptuouſly, to laugh in one's fleeve: 
To Svir [Cnippen, Du.] to cut with ſhears, &c. 
Placing [from the verb] 1. A fingle cut with ſciſſars. 2. A fmall 
Sx1'ppy, parcimonious, ni y. | 
Suirg (ynwe, Sax, ſneppe, Du. (chneppe, Ger.] 1. A kind of fowl. 
2. A fool, a blockhead. . 
SVEN [from iy] a ſmall part, a ſhare. 
SNI'P-SNAP, a tart 8 Pope. 


Sxirz, a bird, allo called a bail. 


SOC 


Fa SyiTg [ſnide, Dan. pnivan, Sax. ſchneut zen, Ger.] to blow the 
noſe. | 

Sn1'TiNG [in falconry] a kind of ſneezing of a hawk; or when ? 
hawk does, as it were, wipe her beak after "23%. 

* [pnopel, or pniflung, Sax.] ſnot, the running of the 
noſe. | | | 

SN1'VELLING, or SN1'VELLY (of pnopel, Sax. ſnot] ſnotty-noſed, 
peaking, whining, pitiful. 

Sxop [ynox, Sax.] a fillet or hair-lace uſed by women. 

To Sxoox, to lie lurking for a thing. | 

To Sxo're [ſnarka, ſnorra, Su. ſnorcken, Du. fchnorchert, Ger. } to 
make a noiſe through the noſtrils in ſleep. | 

00 [from the verb] audible reſpiration of fleepers through the 
noſe. 

To SxorT [Inorcke, Dan.] to make a noiſe as a horſe does when 
frighted. | 

Synor [pnoze, Sax. ſnoor, Su. ſnot, Du.] a fort of phlegm or mucous 
matter, that is voided out of the noſe. | 

Sno'TTyY [pnoz1cg, Sax. ] ſmeared with ſnot. Re? 

SnourT [ſnade, Dan.] 1. The noſe of a ſwine, Ic. 2. The noſe 
of a man, in contempt. 3. The noſel, or end of any hollow pipe. 

Snow [ nap, Sax. ſnio, Su. nee, Dan. ſneuw, Du. ſchnee, Ger. neige, 
Fr. eve, It. nieve, Sp. Nix. Lat.] a moiſt vapour, elevated near to 
the middle region of the air, and reduced into the form of carded wool, 
then falling down by little parcels; He giveth /-ow like wool. P/alms 
147, v. 16. | | | 

10 Sxow, verb neut. [pnapan; Sax. ſneuwen, Du. ſchneyen, Ger.] 
to deſcend in congealed white flakes. . | 

To Snow, verb ad. to fatter like ſnow. . 

 Sno'w-BALL [of ſnow and ball] a round lump of congelated ſnow. 

Sno'wy [of ſnapan, Sax.] 1. Of, or pertaining to inow. 2. A- 
bounding with ſnow. | 

Sno'w-pRoPs, early ſpring flowers. 

Sno'w-WHITE, White as ſnow. | 8 3 

To Sxus [ſome derive it of ſnuffen, Du.] 1. To take a perſon up 
ſharply or angrily. 2. To keep under or in ſubjection. 3. To ſnub, 
as in crying out. | 

Sxus [from ſnebbe, Du. a noſe] a jag, a knot in wood. 

To Sxupo along [of ſnige, Dan. or ſnican, Sax. to creep along] to 
walk with the countenance downwards, as in a muſing poſture. 35 

Snupce [of ſnican, Sax, or ſnige, Dan. to creep along] a down- 
look'd poring perſon. | | 

Snurye [of ſnup, Sax, ſnot, or ſchnuptk, Ger. a rheum, becaule it 
brings them away] 1. A powder well known. 2. 'The uſeleſs excreſ- 
cence of a candle. 3. A candle alinoſt burnt out. 4. Perverſe reſent- 
ment expreſied by ſniffing. 

To Sxvr, verb act. [{nuffen, Du.] 1. To draw in the breath. 2. 
To ſcent. And ſnuffs it in the wind. Dryden. 3. To crop the 
candle. | 

To Sxvurr, verb neut. 1. To make a noiſe by drawing in the breath 
through the noſe. 2. To ſniff in contempt. 8 

Snu'FF-BOX, a box in which ſnuff is carried. 

SNnu'FFERs, an inſtrument for ſnuffing candles. 5 

Snu'gF1sH, or SNU'FFY, apt to take exceptions at; alſo daubed with 
ſnuff. 

To Sxv'rFLe [ſnuffelen, Du.] to make a noiſe in breathing through 
the noſe, to ſpeak through the noſe. | | 

To Sxuc (ſniger, Du.] to lie cloſe, to ſnudge. | 

Sxus. 1. Cloſe, hidden, concealed. 2. Shly, or infiduouſly cloſe. 

To Snu'c6cLE, to he cloſe together; to embrace one another in 


Snu/T-xosED, flat-noſed. 


| So [ſpa, Sax. ſaa, Dan. fvo, Du. fo, Ger.] 1. Thus, in like manner. | 


2. To ſuch a degree. 3. In ſuch a manner. 4. Thus, in this manner. 
5. Therefore, for this reaſon, in conſequence of this. 6. On condition 
that, provided that. 7. So ſo; a note of exclamation after ſomething 
done or known. 8. $9 /o [ coi, cofi, It.] indifferently. | | 

To Soak [focian, Sax,] 1. To ſteep or lie in any liquid. 2. To im- 
bibe, to drink up as a ſpunge, &c. 3. To drink immoderately. 

Soa'PERY, a work-houte where ſoap is made. See SoPE. 

To Soak [ ſcrare, It. and Lat: Morer, Fr.] 1. To fly high. 2. To 
aim high. 3. To be aſpiring or ambitious. 5 

Soa'RAGE {with falconers] the firſt year of a hawk's age. 

Soar Hawk, a hawk fo called, from the firſt taking her from the 
eyrye, till ſhe has mew'd her feathers. | | | 

To Sos [prob. of ſeop1an, Sax. to lament] to figh convulſively in 
weeping, Sc. | | 

Sos | from the verb} a convulſive ſigh. | 

So'BER [| ſobre, Fr. ſobrio, It. and Sp. of /obrizs, Lat.] 1. Moderate, 
temperate. 2. Modeſt, grave, ſerious. 3. Not overpowered with 
drink. 4. Regular, calm, free from inordinate paſſions. | 

To So ER | from the noun] to make ſober. 

So'BERLY, moderately, temperately, gravely, ſeriouſly.. 


So'seRED [or SonRR'D] part. pay}. made ſober, as in that fine deſcrip- 


tion of the pradigal, when awaking out of his dream of happineſs. 
Sees glitt'ring viſions in ſucceſſion riſe, 
And laughs at Socrates the chaſte and wiſe; | 


"Till /ober'd by diſtreſs, awake, confus'd —— Table of Ceber. 


See SIRENS, and ETHics compared. 

So'BERNESS, or SoBRI'ETY [ /obrietas, Lat. ſobriete, Fr. ſobrieta, It. 
ſobriedad, Sp.] prudent and grave carriage, temperance, moderation in 
eating, omar) &c. —— | = 

So'ca ſin old law] a ſeigniory or lordſhip endowed by the king, with 
liberty of holding a court of his tenants, called ſockmen. 

So'cace, or So'ccace [of he, Fr. a plough-ſhare, or focne, Sax. }] 
a privilege, a certain tenure ot lands held by inferior huſbandry ſervices, 
to be performed to the lord of the fee: anciently this tenure was of two 
ſorts, wiz. free or common ſoccage, and baſe ſoccage, otherwiſe called w4/- 
lenage : but ſince all tenures, by an act of parliament made in the 12th 
year of king Charles II. are adjudged and taken to be turned into free and 
common ſoccage. 


So“ ccAGER, or So'KEMAN, a tenant who holds lands and tenements 
by ſoccage i. e. by ploughing their lord's land with their own ploughs, 


and at their own charges. 

So'craBLE, or So'Clal. [ ſociable, Fr. fociabile, It. of ſeciabilis, Lat.] 
delighting in company; fit for company or converſation, friendly, fa- 
miliar. | Ie | 
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So'CtaBt.txess, or So'cialNness [ fociallitas, Lat.] a ſocial temper, 
fitneſs for converſation. 

So'c1aBLY, in a ſociable manner, converſeably. 

So'cial. See SOCIABLE. 

Socr'tTy [ fociete, Fr. ſecieta; It. of ſocietar, Lat.] 1. An aſſemblage or 
union of ſeveral perſons in the ſame place, for their mutual aſſiſtance, 
ſecurity and intereſt, in ſome affair, concern, or trade. 2. Company, 
fellowſhip. 

Socttry [in commerce] a contract or agreement between two or 
more perſons, whereby they bind themſelves together for a certain time, 
and agree to ſhare equally in the profits and loſſes which ſhall accrue in 
the affair, for which the copartnerſhip is contracted. 

oyal SocieTY, a ſociety of noble, learned, and ingenious men, 
founded by king Charles II, under the name of the preſident, council, 
and fellows of the Royal Society of London, for the improvement of na- 
tural knowledge, viz. mathematical, phyſiological, mechanical, and 
chymical, whoſe meeting was at Greſham college in Biſhopſgate-ftreet, 
now at Crane-court in Fleet- ſtreet. 
Soci'NIAN, of, or pertaining to Socinianiſm. 
\ Soct'x1aN15M, the principles and opinions of the Socinians, who take 
their name of Fauſtus Socinus, a gentleman of Sienna, who from his 
love of truth, and for the ſake of a more REE ExNQuiky, left with his 
native country the ampleſt honours, &c. His ſole ambition was to reſtore | 
the /ong-loft chriſtianity amongſt us: but he could not compleat that gene- 
rous attempt at once; and accordingly, though 5 a noble ſtand 
againſt ſome very dangerous errors, which the firſt reformers brought 
with them out of popery, with reference both to the doctrine of the 
trinity, and that of our Saviour's ſacriſice for ſin; yet he fell ſhort of the 
SCRIPTURE-DOCTRINE in both thoſe articles; By denying, with re- 
ſpe& to the firſt, our Saviour's pre-exi/ient ſtate, and that glory which he 
had with the Father before the world aas; by which means he revived 
the long-ſince exploded error of Photinus, which we have deſcribed un- 
der the words — and PHOTINXIAN Id. And under the lat- 
ter, he ſeems to have committed much the ſame overſight, which too 
many have done after him, I mean that of paring the nail (if I may be 
allowed ſo trite an expreſſion) 20 the quick; and while endeavouring to 
avoid ſome crude appendages, which we had made to the ſcripture- doctrine 
of atonement, he ſeems to have ſtruck off ſomething, which in reality 
belongs to its proper body—=— See MarClonisTs, CHUB-MESSAHITES, 
ProePITIATION, and Ransom, compared with that book referred to 
under the word Divorce. | 

Sock [ſocka, Su. ſok, Du. locke, Ger. /occus, Lat. ſoque, Fr. focco, 
It.] a clothing for the feet. | | 5H, | 

'To Sock [with the gee] to beat. CEE 7 

Sock ET [prob. of ſouchette, Fr. a trunk or ſtalk) 1. The hollow part 
of a candleſtick. 2. A piece of metal at the bottom of a pike, halbert, 
&c. 3. The receptacle of the eye. 

So CL E, or Zo cu [with architects] a flat ſquare member, under 
the baſes of pedeſtals of ſtatues, vaſes, c. it ſerves as a foot or ſtand. 
So'cna [rocne, or roca, Sax. ] a privilege or liberty, and franchiſe. 

See SOKE. | | 

So'coms [old law] a cuſtom of tenants being obliged to grind their 
corn at the lord's mill. | | | 

So'cxaTicC Philoſophy, thoſe doctrines and opinions, with regard to 
morality and religion, maintained and taught by Socrates. 

Soo {terra ſoda, It. lobe, Du. and Ger? 
cies of a heathy ground pared off. I 
Sop, the preterite of to /eethe. See To SetTHE. | 
Sopatt'Tiovs [| ſodalitius, Lat.] of, or pertaining to ſociety. 
So LIT Y [ feaalitas, Lat.] fellowſhip, ſociety, fraternity. 
So D BUR Y-CHTEINc, a market-town of Glouceſterſhire, 103 miles 
from London. | 


So'ppen [of peoSan, Sax. ſieden, Ger.) ſeethed. See To SeeThe. 


Soponm Apples, apples which ſome travellers have reported to grow 
about Sodom, which appear fair to the eye ; but being touched they 
immediately crumble away, being full of ſoot and ſmoke. 

So/pomiTE [| ſodemita, Lat. ſo called of che fin of Sodom] one who 
commits the ſin of ſodomy, a buggerer. . ; 

SopoMI' TICAL { ſodemiticus, Lat.] of, or pertaining to the ſin of 
ſodomy. | 8 | | 

SopoM1'TICALNESS, guiltineſs of ſodomy. 


So'pomy [ /odomia, Lat.] the ſin of the fleſh againſt nature, ſo named 


becauſe committed by the inhabitants of the city of Sodom, buggery. 

So'r A, a ſort of alcove much uſed in Aſia; it is an apartment of * 
raiſed from about half a foot, to two feet higher than the floor, and fur- 
niched with rich carpets and cuſhions, where honourable perſonages are 

entertained. | | | 

So'rEESs [among the Turks] a ſect which paſs for religious puritans, 
who make à practice of reading in the ſtreets and public places. 

So“ FIT, or Sori ro [in architecture] the eaves of the corona of the 
capital of a column; alſo any plafond or cieling formed of croſs beams, 
or flying cornices, the ſquare compartments or pannels whereof are in- 
riched with ſculptures, painting, or gilding. | 

SoeT [ropx, Sax. lacht, Su, Du. and ld Yielding to the touch, 
not hard. 2. Not rugged, not rough. 3. Not reſolute, yielding. 4. 
Tender, timorous. 5. Mild, gentle, not ſevere. 6. Placid, ſtill, eaſy. 
7. Effeminate, viceouſly nice. 8. Weak, ſimple. 85 Gentle, not loud 
nor rough. Soft whiſpers. Dryden. 10. Smooth, flowing. Soft were 
my numbers. Pope. 11. Not forcible, not violent. Sleep falls with 
/oft ſlamb'rous weight. Milton. 2 

Sor r, interj. hold, ſtop, not to faſt. 

SorT Bodies [with philoſophers) ſuch bodies which, being preſſed, 
yield to the preſſure or ſtroke, looſe their former figure, and cannot re- 

cover it «poke and in this differ from elaſtic bodies, which by their 
own natural power do recover their former tigure. 

To So'F TEN, verb act. [roprnian, Sax.] 1. To make ſoft. 2. To 
itenerate, to mollify, 3. To mitigate, to palliate, to alleviate. 4. To 
make lefs harſh. 

To Sv/FTEN, verb neut. 1. To grow leſs hard. 2. To grow leſs cru- 
el, obdurate, or obſtinate. ; 

So/rTENIiNG [with painters] the mixing of the colours, with a pen- 
cil or bruſh. | 

So“ r rs. ſomewhat ſoft. | 

So'erLY, 1. Leiſurely, lowly, 2. Low, without noiſe, 3. Gently, 
placidly. 4. Mildly, tenderly. 

So rrutss [popenyppe, Sax.) 1. A ſaſt or yielding quality, 2. 


a ſort of turf, or the ſuperfi- 


SOL 


Mildneſs of temper. 3. Effeminancy, vicious delicacy, „ mT:..._ 
neſs, . 2.” Qualicy oppolite to harſhneſs. . 4: Timowuſ. 
So'no ! [heus, Lat.] an interjection of calling to one at a diſlan 
much as to ſay, ſtop, or ſtay, or come hither, ce, an 
Soil. [Cl, Fr. ſuolo, It. of ſelum, Lat.] 1. Ground confi 
reſpe to its quality or ſituation. 2. country, land. 3. D 
lution, foulneis. 4. Dung, compoſt: 
To Soi [prob. of /ogliare, Ital. or ſoniller, or ſalir, Fr.] 1 
1 to ſtain, to car gg 2. To dung, to manure, A 
o take Soil, [with hunters] is to run into the wate 
when cloſe — F | "2 
To So'journ [| ſejourner, Fr. foggiornare, It.] to tarry, ſtay, or 
tinue for ſome time in a place; alſo to dwell, abide, or live A op ; 
in it. * 
So'journ ſſrom the verb] a ſojourning, a tarrying or abia; 
time. Aae. ; : l s - abiding for 
So'JOURNER, a temporary dweller. 2 
Sort fuit comme il et defire, & c. Fr. [i. e. let it be 


dered with 
ut, ſpot, po- 


done as it is de. 


fired) a form of ſpeech uſed when the king gives his aſſent t 
bill, paſſed in both houſes of parliament. "7" ARE 


Sok B. See Soak. 55 

SO'KEMANRY, the free tenure, or holding land by ſoccage. 

Sol. 1. The ſun, or Apollo, the god of day. 2. [With chemig, 
is gold. 3. [In heraldry] the golden colour in the coats of lo 
vereign princes. 4. [In muſic] the name of a note in the gamut : 
{In blazonry] by thoſe that blazon by planets, inſtead of metals io 
colours, is the ſame as or, the ſun being the moſt glorious of all the pla 
nets, as gold is of metals. 2 

Sor, or Sou, a ſhilling, a French coin of copper, mixed with filyer 
equal to 12 deniers, and the 2oth part of a livre, a ioth part leſs in ae 
lue than the Engliſh penny. | 

So La [ /olazz0, It. folaz, Sp. of ſolatium, Lat.] conſolation, com. 
fort, delight, pleaſure. FS 

To So LAck, verb neur. [ follazzarfi, It. in the latter ſenſe; falazhy, 
Sp. /elari, Lat.] to afford ſolace or comfort, to recreate one's ſelf, * 

To So“ LACE, verb af. to comfort, to amuſe, to chear. 

So'LaCHs, the foot-guards of the grand ſeignior, who attend him 
armed with bows and arrows, to the number of 300. 

Sor us [in anatomy] a muſcle which helps to ſtretch out the ſole 


of the foot. 


So LAN DER, a diſeaſe in horſes, 

Sora N uu, Lat. [in botany] the herb nightſhade, | 

So'LaR, Sp. [ /olaire, Fr. ſolare, It. of ſolaris, Lat.] 1. Of or pertain. 
ing to the ſun, 2. Meaſured by the ſun. 

SoLar Month [in — is that time in which the ſun runs over 
one twelfth part of the zodiac. | 25 

SOLAR Year [in aſtronomy] is that ſpace of time, wherein the ſun 
returns again to the ſame equinoctial or ſolſtitial point, which is always 
305 days, 5 hours, and 49 minutes. | 1 

{he SOLAR Sy/fem [with aſtronomers) is the order and diſpoſition of 
the ſeveral celeſtial bodies which revolve round the ſun as the center of 
their motion, wiz. the planets and the comers. See Copsrnicax 
Sy/tem. | 

SoLa'riuM, Lat, a ſun-dial. 

SOLD, the preterite of ell. See To SELL. | | 

So! DAN, a Mahometan prince; as, the dan of Egypt. A corrup- 
tion of the word SULTAN, 125 a ſupreme prince or ruler. See Or- 
TOMAN. | | 
 SoLbaNnE'LLA, Lat. [with botaniſts) bind-weed. 

So'LDER, or So'DvER | ſoudure, Fr. ſaldatura, It.] a compoſition uſed 
by plummers, filver-ſmiths, and other artificers in metals. 

To So'LDER, or To So“ DDR | ſoldare, It. ſoldar, Sp. of /olidare, Lat. 
ſouder, Fr.] to join or faſten together with ſolder. | 

So'LDERER, one that ſolders or mends. BAG | 

S0'LDLER [| ſoldat, Fr. prob. of ſolidus, Lat. a ſhilling, the liſting mo- 
ney] one who ſerves the king in his wars for a certain pay. | 

So LDIERY [ /a ſoldateſque, Fr.) 1. The whole 22 of ſoldiers col - 
lectively. 2. Soldierſhip, martial fill, | 
Sor E, ſubſi. ¶ Iolum, Lat.) 1. The bottom of the foot. 2. The bot- 
tom of the ſhoe. 3. The bottom of any thing that touches the ground. 
4. A ſpecies of flat fiſh. | } | 

SOLE, adj. [ /olus, Lat. ſeul, Fr. ſolo, It. and Sp.] only, alone. 

SoLE Tenant [in law] a man or woman, who holds land in his or 
her own right. | 
 So'LECISM | ſol zeciſmus, Lat. gohomniopE®:, Gr. a word derived from 
the Soli, a people of Attica in Greece, who being tranſplanted into Cili- 
cia in Aſia, quite loſt the purity of their mother tongue, inſomuch that 
they became notable for their rude pronunciation and uncouth expreſſion] 
an impropriety of ſpeech, contrary to the rules of grammar. Thus Ga- 
len (in his comment on the 56th Aphoriſm of the 7th book) obſerves, 
that ſome expoſitors applied this charge to the then preſent copies, which 
read the nominative for the accuſative——PBut after all, the ſame term 
(if I'm not miſtaken) is by a figure of ſpeech applied to errors in ſenti- 
ment, as well as in ſtyle; and there may be a /o/zciſm in REASONING, As 
well as a /oleci/m in diction. 

So'LELY, wholly, ſingly, only. _ 

So'LEMN | /o/ennel, Fr. falenne, It. ſolexe, Sp. of ſolemnis, Lat.] 1. Ce- 
lebrated in due order of ſome ſtated time, *. in its formalities. 2. 
Done with reverence, authentic. 3. Awful, ſtriking with reverence. 

So'LEMNNEss [ folemnitas, Lat. folennite, Fr. ſolenidad, Sp. ſolinnitd, 


It.] 1. A ſolemn quality, or reverential performance of a — 2. 
2 


Manner of acting awefu!ly ſerious. 3. Gravity, ſteady ſeriouſne 
Aweful grandeur. 75 Affected gravity. | 
 SOoLEMNITY | ſolemnita, Lat. a ſolemn action, the pomp of cele- 
brating an anniverſary feaſt, See SoLEMNBss. 

SOLEMNIZA TION [ ſolenni/ation, F re] a ſolemnizing. 

To So'LEMN1z8 | folenniſer, Fr. ſolennizzare, It. joleni/ar, Sp. of e- 
lemnizare, Lat.] to do or ſet forth after a ſolemn manner, to celebrate, 
as a marriage, Wc. 

So'LEMNLY, in a ſolemn manner. . a : 

80 LEM [oudm, Gr.] an hollow, oblong, chirurgical frame, in which 
a broken leg or thigh 1s placed. | 

Sol A us [in anatomy] a muſcle called alſo gaffrocnemins. 4 

So'.-Fa-inG [in ſinging] the naming and pronouncing the ſe 
notes of a ſong, by the ſyllables /o/, fa, la, &c. 
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SOL 
To Sor et [ folliciter, Fr. Jollecitare, It. falecitar, Sp. of /ellicitare, 


1 1. To importune or preſs, to move, urge, entice, or egg on. 2. 
= Lobes an affair, to follow it hard. 


80 LICHT iox, Fr. [ folicitacion, Sp. of ſolicitatio, Lat.] 1. An ear- 


neſt intreaty, an importuning or preſſing. 2. A motion, inducement, 


inltance. | 

ae [/elliciteur, Fr. ſollecitatore, It. of /ollicitator, Lat.] 1. 
One who ſollicits a buſineſs for another. 2. [In law] one employed to 
follow and take care of ſuits depending in courts of Jaw or equity. 

SoLLI'cITous [ ſollecito, It. folicito, Sp. of /ollicitus, Lat.] full of 
care and fear, troubled or much concerned about any matter, 

So1,L1'CITOUSNESs, carefulneſs, anxiouſneſs. 

Sol LIT AES, a woman who intercedes for another. 

SOLLICITUDE, Fr. [ /ollecitudine, It. folecitid, Sp. of ſollicitudb, Lat.] 
great care, carking care, great trouble, anguiſh, or anxiouſneſs of 
un adj. ¶ ſolide, Fr. ſolide, It. and Sp. ſolidus, Lat.] 1. Maſſy, 
hard, ſtrong, firm. 2. Real, ſubſtantial. 3. Sound, laſting. 4. Not 
hollow, fal of matter, compact. 5. Not light, not ſuperficial, pro- 
found. 6. Compleat, entire. Or loſt in drink and game the ſolid day. 
Prior. I ſuppoſe in imitation of Horace, Vel partem Jolidi demere de 
97 
ay EO /ub}t.-1. A body, whoſe minute parts are connected together, ſo 
as not to give way or flip from each other, upon the ſmalleſt impreſſion. 
2. [With mathematicians] is a body that has length, breadth, and 
thickneſs, whoſe bounds and limits are a ſuperficies. | WM 

S$o1.1D Angle [with geometricians] an angle made by the meeting of 
three or more planes, and thoſe joining in a point like that of a cut dia- 

ond. 

a Sou Numbers [in mathematics] are ſuch as arife from the multipli- 
cation of a plain number, by any other whatſoever, Thus, 18 is a ſolid, 
made by fix, multiplied by three. | 

SoL1D Problem [in geometry] is ſuch an one as cannot be ſolved geo- 
metrically, but by the interſection of a circle and a conic ſection; or by 
the interſection of two other conic ſections beſides the circle. 
Sori [with botaniſts] the herb comfrey, confound, or wall- 

wort, Se, | Tc ON 

SoL1Da'TION, Lat. a making ſolid or firm. See ConsoLiDaTION. 

So/LIDNEs3, or SOL1pITY | ſeliditas, Lat. folidite, Fr. folidita, It. 
ſlidex, Sp.] 1. Maſſiveneſs, ſoundneſs, firmneſs: the oppoſite to ſu- 

erficialneſs. 2. Soundneſs of judgment. 3. Gravity in behaviour. 4. 
Un architecture] is applied both to the conſiſtence of the ground 
whereon the foundation of a building is laid; and alſo to a maſſive of 
maſonry of great thickneſs, without any cavity in it. 5. [In phyſics] is 
a property of matter or body, whereby it excludes every other body from 
the place itſelf poſſeſies. 6. The quality of a natural body, that is oppo- 
| ke to fluidity, which conſiſts in the parts of bodies being interwoven 
and entangled one within another, ſo that they cannot ſpread themſelves 
{everal ways, as fluid bodies do. 7. [In geometry] is the quantity of 
ſpace contained in a ſolid body, called alſo the ſolid content and cube of 
I, : 5 
S0 ˙L IDL V. 1. With ſolidity. 2. Firmly, denſely. ä 

So'L1Ds [with grammarians] or ſolid letters, are thoſe which are ne- 
ver liquefied, as F and alſo 7 and V are, which often become conſo- 
nants when they are ſet before other vowels in the ſame ſyllable, as in 
Jupiter, Voluntas. 

Regular Sol Ibs ſin geometry] are ſuch as are terminated by regular 
and equal planes, as the zetraedron, exaedron, oftaedron, dodicaedron, 
and icoſiedron. 

Irregular SoL1Ds [in geometry] are all ſuch as do not come into the 
definition of regular ſolids, as the ſphere, cylinder, cone, paralle/ogram, 
priſm, pyramid, parallelopiped, c. | 

So't.1ps [with anatomiſts] are all the continuous and continent parts 
of the body, thus ftiled, in oppoſition to the fluids or the parts contained 
therein, | 

Sot.1F1'D1aNn, one who holds the principles of the Solifidians. 

SoL1Fi'DlanisM [of ſolus and fides, Lat.] the doctrines, &c. of the 
Solifidians, i. e. ſuch who hold that faith only, without works, is neceſ- 
ſary to ſalvation. See PRIMITIVE Chriſtanity and GNosT1Cs compared. 

_ Sotipu'noGuLUS [of folidus, and unguals, Lat. a hoof ] whole hoofed. 
| — 1 [ oliloguium, Lat.] a diſcourſe made by one in ſolitude to 

imſelf. : 

So'L1PEDE [ ſolipet, of ſolus and pedes, Lat.] whole. footed. 

So'LITARILY, loneſomely, retiredly. | | 

So'LITARINEsS, lonelineſs, a being unfrequented ; a ſolitary humour. 

So'LITARY, adj. [ /olitarins, Lat. ſolitaire, Fr. ſolitario, It. and Sp.] 
1. Loneſome, retired or in private. 2. Remote from the company or 
commerce of others of the ſame ſpecies. 3. Loving to be alone, gloomy. 
4. Single, one only. Nor did a /o/:tary vengeance ſerve. K. Charles. 

SOLITAR Y-Columrn, a column that ſtands 6 in any public place, 

SoLITAR Y-Worm, a worm in the inteſtines, or placed in the pylorus, 
which, tho? it is but one, extends the length of the inteſtines. 

SOLITARY, fab. one who lives alone, a hermit. 


SoLITAURI'LIa [among the Romans] a ſacrifice of a ſow, bull, and 


ſheep, which the cenſors offered once every five years, when they. per- 
formed the 1u/rum, or numbered and taxed the citizens. 

So'LiTuDpe, Fr. [ /o/itudine, It. ſolitude, Lat.] 1. A deſart or uninha- 
bited place. 2. A retired or ſolitary life. 3. The being alone. For 
{clitude ſometimes is beſt ſociety. Milton. 

SOLI'VAGANT, or SOL1VAGOUS [| folivagus, from ſous, alone, and 
vago, Lat, to wander] wandering alone, ſolitary. 

_ $0'Lo [in muſic books] fonifes ſingly or alone. A diſtinction uſed 
in /onata's for one violin, or one flute ny a baſs, or two violins. or flutes 
anda baſs, | 
 SoLofgCOPHA'NEs [e, Gr. 9. d. what has the appearance of 
p that which ſeemeth to be a ſoleciſin or impropriety of ſpeech, 
and is not. 

bryce Seal, an herb. 3 p al 7p 1 J 

_ v0'LsT1CE, Fr. [L ſo/ſtizio, It. ſolſticio, Sp. of /o/ſtitium, q. d. ſolis ſta- 
tio, Lat. the Ba 1 the By 15 called, Hae he * appears to 
ſtand ſtill] the time when the ſun is in one of the ſolſtitial points, that is, 
When he is at his greateſt diſtance from the equator. 

Ali val, or Summer SoLsT1CE [ in aſtronomy] in the northern coun- 
tries, is, when the ſun entering the tropic of Cancer, on the 21ſt of 

ane, makes our longeſt day and ſhorteſt night, Oe 
emal, or Winter $0.$Tice [in the northern countries] is when the 


ſtag's carrying his horns ; an 


$0N 


ſun comes to the tropic of 7 1 which is on the 2 1ſt of Decem- 
ber, and makes our ſhorteſt day and longeſt night, which is on the 21 
of December; for under the equator there is no variation, but a conti- 
nual equality of days of nights. | 

SOLSTI'TIAL Pollitials Lat.] 1. Of or pertaining to the folltice. 
2. Happening at the ſolſtice. 

SOLSTI'TIAL Points [in aſtronomy] are thoſe points of the ectiptic, 
wherein Yo ſun's aſcent above the ecliptic, and his Went below it, are 
terminated. 


SO'LVABLE, Fr. [in the latter ſenſe ſolubilis, Lat.] that may be re- 


ſolved or explained; alſo that is able to pay. 


SO'LVABLENESS [of ſolvable, Fr.] ability to pay. | 

SO'LUBLE [ /olubile, It. of folubilis, Lat.] looſening, or apt to give or 
cauſe to go to ſtool. | 

SOLUBILITY [ ſolubilitas, Lat.] looſeneſs. 8 

To SorvE [ /olvere, It. and Lat.] to reſolve or decide. 

SO'LVENCY, ability to pay. | 

SOLVENT | /olwvente, It. of ſolvens, Lat.] 1. Able to pay. 2. [With 
chemiſts] any menſtruum or corroſive liquor which will diſſolve bodies. 
3- [In medicine] the ſame as diſſolvent. 

SOL UND-Gooſe, the name of a fowl. x 

Sor uri Continui, Lat. [in anatomy and ſurgery] a ſolution of the 
continuity, or a diſeaſe common to the ſolid parts of the body, wherein 
their natural coheſion is ſeparated, | | 

SOLUTION, Fr. [ ſoluzione, It. ſolucion, Sp. of /elutio, Lat.] 1. Diſ- 
ruption, disjunction, ſeparation. 2. Matter diſſolved. 3. Reſolution 
of a doubt. 4. {in phyſics] the reduction of a firm body into a fluid 
ſtate, by means of ſome menſtruum. 5. [With mathematicians] is the 


anſwering any queſtion, or the reſolution of any problem. 


SOLU'TIONE Feudis Militis, & c. are writs for niphts of the ſhire, or 
burgeſſes in parliament, to recover their allowance, if it be denied. 


 SoLvu'Tive [ folatiwo, It. of ſelutivus, Lat.] of a looſening quality: 
as, a ſolutive medicine. 


Soma'TICAL { ſomaticus, Lat. of gowarizes, Gr.] corporeal, bodily, | 


ſubſtantial. 
Some [some and sume, Sax.] 1. A part of the whole. 2. Certain 
perſons. 3. One, any without determining which. 5 
SO'MEBODY [of ſome and Body] 1. A perſon indiſcriminate, and unde- 
termined. 2. A perſon of conſideration. Theudas roſe up boaſting 
himſelf to be ſomebody. Acts. | | 
So'MEHow [of /ome and bow] one way or other. | 
So'METHIXG, or SO'MEWHaT [some ding, or somhpæx, Sax.] 1. Not 
nothing, tho it appears not what, a thing or matter indeterminate. 2. 
More or leſs. 3. Part. Something of it ariſes from our infant ſtate. 


Watts. 4. Diſtance not great. It maſt be done to-night, and /omething 


from the palace. Shakeſpeare. | 
So'METIME, once, formerly. Wi 
SO'METIMES, now and then, at one time or another. 
So'MEWHERE [somhpæn, Sax.] in ſome place. _ 5 
Some While [som þhyle, Sax.] ſometime, at one time or another. 
Somme” [in heraldry] * in French blazonry, horned, or a 
„when there are leſs than thirteen branches 
in them, they tell the number. | k : 
SOMNA*MBULI, Lat. an appellation given to thoſe perſons who walk 
in their ſleep, 2. d. ſleep-walkers. | | 
Soun1'cuLous [ ſomniculeſus, Lat.] drowſy, ſleepy. | 
SoMN1'FEROUS | ſomnifero, It. of /omnifer, from ſomnus, ſleep, and fero, 
Lat. to bear] bringing or cauſing ſleep. tl | 
SomN1'Fic [of /omnificus, Lat.] cauſing fleep. 
Somn1'FuGous {of ſomnifugus, Lat.] driving away ſleep, 
So'MNOLENCY | /omnolentia, Lat.] ſleepineſs, drowſineſs. | 
SoMN1'FERA, Lat. [with phyſicians] ſuch medicines as cauſe ſleep, 
opiates. See NePeENTHE, and Opium. | 


SOMNOLE'NT1A Continua, Lat, [with phyſicians] a conſtant drowſineſs 


or inclination to ſleep. 
Son [suna or sunu, Sax. ſon, Dan. and Su. fone, Du. ſohn, Ger.] r. 


A relative term applied to a male child, conſidered in the relation he 


bears to his parents. 2. Deſcendant however diſtant ; as, the Fea of 
Adam. 3. Native of a country. 4. The ſecond perſon in the Trinity. 
5. Product of any thing. We are ſons of earth. Brown. 

Above all, that Afratic [and ſcripture: ſenſe] of the word son ſhould 
not be overlooked, as it fignifies a cloſe connexion in peneral : Thus 
& Son of perdition, and“ Sins [or children] of death; and as a child by 
birth or nature, beſpeaks a c/e/er connection than a child by adoption; when 
St. Paul, Epbeſ. c. ii. v. 3. ſtyles adult perſons, “ children by nature of 
ewrath” (for ſo T:xr« ©va ſhould be render'd) he may intend no more, 
than by a bold and manly figure of ſpeech (and moſt perfectly agreeable 
to the ſcripture-ſtyle) to expreſs the cLoszsT connexion between the 
practice of ſin (for of Phat is he there ſpeaking) and the deſert of puniſh- 
ment ; and accordingly we find, the ancient Greeks aflign'd this ſenſe to 

the place. See BMDECROOMu, Original Six, and PELAOIANS compared. 

Sona'Ta, a piece or compoſition of muſic, wholly performed by in- 
ſtruments. 

So N ABLE [ ſonabilis, Lat.] that will eaſily found. 

SovchirESs [with botaniſts] the greater kind of hawk - weed. 

So'ncros [ooyy®, Gr.] ſow-thiſtle. 

Song [song, Sax. ſange, Dan. geſang, Ger.] 1. A compoſure or 
verſe to be ſung. 2. Any thing modulated in the utterance. 3, Poetry, 
poeſy. 4. Notes of birds. 5. An old ſong; atrifle. See Ravms. 

So'ncsTER [sonzene, Sax. ] a linger of ſongs. 

So'NGSTRESS, a female finger. | 

SonNna, a book of Mahometan traditions, wherein all the orthodox 
Muſſelmen are required to believe. See SoNNITEs. 

So'NNET, Fr. | /orneto, It.] 1. A ſhort ſong, &c.. a fort of Italian 
poem conſiſting of 14 verſes, all whoſe rhymes anſwer one another, the 
eight firſt verſes being all in two rhymes. 2. A ſhort poem. 

SO'NNETTEER „ Enfant Fr.] a ſmall poet; in contempt. 

Sox1'FEROUs [from ſorus, ſound, and fero, Lat. to bear] giving or 
bringing ſound. 

So'NN1TEs, Or SU'NNITESS, Arab. thoſe who adhere to the Sennab, 
which as Golius obſerves, ſignifies, a rule of conduct; and in particular 
a rule founded, not on the Coran [or Mahometan bible ;] but on ſome 
2. or actien of the prophet Mahomer, firſt handed down (ſays Reland) 

y oral tradition, and afterwards committed to writing. In this view 

Dherbelot, not without reaſon, myers, that the Sonnab, with the Ma- 

hometans, anſwers to the Miſenab, mY the oral or ſecondary law ** 
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the Jews. And Abulpharagius in his hiſtory, has ſhewn, beyond all diſ- 
pute, how great a ſtreſs was 46 origine laid on this article; for Omar, 
who was the ſecond in ſucceſſion from the pron, having left the cali- 
phate (on his deceaſe) to be conferred by the choice of ſix perſons, form- 
ing, on this occaſion, a council of ſtate. Abu-obeid, one of the ſix, of- 
fered thecaliphate firſt to 4/y, on theſe terms, that he ſhould expreſs his 
ſubmiſſion not only to the book of God; but alſo to the Sennab, and alſo 
to the conſtitutions'of the ſheics or elders. To the two firſt articles 4% 
aſſented ; but inſiſting on his own private judgment, with reſpec̃t to the 
laſt, he (tho' both couſin and ſon-in-law of the prophet) was ſet aſide, 
and Othman, complying with all three, was choſen in his ſtead. Abul- 
pharag. Hil. Dynaft. p. 182. Lat. Verſ. Pocock, 4 118. Admitting this 
fact for true, I would enquire upon what foundation the Turks appro- 
priate to themſelves the honourable title of Sonnites, in contradiſtinction 
to the Per/ians, when Aly, whoſe adherents and followers the Perſians 
are, made no ſcruple to give his aſſent to the Fonnab? And no wonder, 
if what Reland ſays be true, That on the Coran and Sonnab reſis every 
right [or law] both civil and religious, among the Mahometans Re- 
land. de Relig. Mahommed. p. 54. See Sniirks, CABALA, and RiTEs 
compared. 
— [from ſonus, ſound, and facie, Lat. to make] producing 
found. | 
Sd'norovs | fonorns, Lat.) 1. Sounding, making a loud noiſe. 2. 
High-ſounding, ificent of ſound. 
So'noroOUSLY, with high ſound, with magnificence of ſound. 


found. 
So“ xsuir [sunarhode, Sax.) the relation of a ſon. 


_ lngly. 
as when it is toſſed up in ſo many whimſical figures at Verſailles. Add:- 


Soor, or Sour [up, Fr. or of sup, of supan or sype, Sax. ] a fort 
of pottage with herbs, ſpice, Se. | | 
Soor [sooxe, Sax. Loot, Su. ſoet, Du. /uye, Fr.] ſmoak condenſed, an 
earthy, volatile matter, —_ the ſmoak by the action of fire, or 
condenſed on the ſides of the chimney. | 5 
| Soo'TERKIN, a kind of falſe birth, fabled to be produced by the 
Dutch women from ſitting over their ſtoves. Swift, 
To Soorn 1 1. To flattter, to give ſoft, tender, or 
agreeable words. 2. To calm, to ſoften, to pleaſe. 3. To gratify, to 
pleaſe. 


commonly uſed by way of taunt. 
 Soo'THsAYER, adiviner, a foreteller of future events. a 

Soo“ THSAV ING [of soð, true, and sæ gan, Sax. to ſay] divining. 

Soo TIx ESS [of ſoovigneſſe, Sax.] the being footy, _ 5 

Soo'TY I ſoodicg, Sax. ] 1. Smeared, Fc. with condenſed ſmoak. 2. 
Black, dark, duſky. | | 

Sor [ /eppa, It. ſepa, Sp. ſoppa, Su. ſoppt, Du. or of ſoppella, Sax.] 
1. Bread ſoaked in broth, dripping, drink, or wine. 2. Any thing given 
to pacify, from the 5 given to Cerberus. | | 

To Sor [ſoppen, Du. /#par, Sp.] to dip into or ſoak in any liquid. 
Sor, or Soar [ſæpe, Sax. ſaepe, Dan. ſapa, Su. zeep, Du. ſeev, O. 
and L. Ger. ſeiffe, H. Ger. /apo, Lat.] a compoſition of oil, pot-aſhes, 
lime, &c. for waſhing and cleanſing linnen or woollen. 8 

To Sore ſſæpan, Sax. ] to daub with or lay on ſope. 

Sork-Mort, an herb. MS 

Sor h, a young man who has been two years at the univerſity. 

So h I. e. pure and holy] the ſupreme monarch or emperor of Per- 


a. 
So'eaia Chirurgorum [with ſurgeons] the herb flix-weed, good for 
wounds and foul ulcers. | | 
SO'PHISM [ /ophi/ma, Lat. of ToPioua, Gr.] a ſallacious reaſoning 3 an 
argument falſe at bottom, and invented only to amuſe and embarraſs the 
perſon to whom it is uſed. | | | 
So'pnisT, or So'PHISTER [ ſophifia, Lat. oo@45n;, Gr.] a perſon who 
frames ſophiſms, or uſes ſubtle arguments to deceive thoſe he would per- 
ſuade or convince. Heſychius explains the term, by areriwv, and Noa 
Xaxo; rep , 7.0. A deceiver, a crafty and fraud-prattifing teacher 
Sce PaRaLOG1SM, and 2 Cor. iv. 2. compared. | 
Sorhi's TICAL [o:Pi51x®-, Gr.] of or pertaining to a ſophiſm, de- 
ceitful, fallaciouſly ſubtle. | | | 
SoPnar'sTICALNEss [of ſophifticus, Lat. ſophiſtigue, Fr. of copie. 
Gr.] captiouſneſs, deceitfulneſs, a ſophiſtical quality. 
To SorursricarE [ ſophiſtiquer, Fr.] to debaſe, or ſpoil liquors, by 
mingling ſomething of a baſer kind with them. 
SoPH1sTIiCa'T10N, an adulteration, debaſing or falſifying. 
Soea1'sT1CATOR, one who ſophiſticates or adulterates. 
So'enisTRY [ars ſophiftica, Lat. ſophiſtiquerie, Fr. of oo@15ixn, ſcil. 
rn, Gr.] an art of deceiving by fallacious and gloſſy arguments. 
SOPHRONESTE RES [of gwQpontu, Gr. I come to my right mind] the 
teeth of wiſdom or eye teeth, ſo called becauſe they don't come till years 
of diſcretion. 
So'eixess [of ſapicgneſle, Sax. ] a being dawbed with ſope. 
So'PITIvE [ opitrunus, Lat.] my 
So'roRAL [ ſaporus, Lat.] cauſing ſleep. | 
Sorox AL Arteries [in anatomy] the carotid arteries, ſo called, be- 
cauſe, if tied, they immediately incline the perſon to ſleep. 
So'poRaT1ve, cauſing ſleep. | | 
SoroR1'FEROUs | ſoporifero, Tt. and Sp. of foporifer, from ſopor, ſleep, 
and fero, Lat. to bear] cauſing ſleep. 
* SoPoRI'FEROUSNESS, a ſleep- cauſing quality. 
S0 roROUs | ſoporus, Lat.] ſleepy. | 
So'ey [ ſapig, Sax. ] ſmeared with ſope. | 
SORBI'LE 12 ] that may be, or is eaſy to be ſupped. 
Song - Apple | forbe, Fr. forba, It.] the ſervice berry. 
Sors1'T10N, Lat. a ſupping or drinking. 
Sox Bus, Lat. [with botaniſts] the ſorb, ſervice-tree, or quicken- 
txee. | 
So'rBON19T, a divine belonging to the college of Sorbonne in Paris. 


Son ho [ſo named from the village of Sorbonne, near Paris] a 


corporation or ſociety of doctors of divinity in that univerſity, founded 
by Ralph dr Sorbonne, confeſſor to Lewis IX. or faint Lewis, 
Sos Bs { forba, Lat.] the berries of the ſervice-tree, 


So'xoROUSNESS. 1. Soundingneſs, loudneſs. 2. Grandeur of 


Soon _— Sax.] 1. In a ſhort time. 2. Early. 3. Readily, wil⸗ 
would as / ſee a river winding thro' woods and meadows, 


In SooTHn, or For Soorn [of soð, Sax. true] indeed, verily, truly; 


8 OV 


S0'RCERER [ forcier, Fr.] one who uſes witchcraft i 
can, an inchanter, : en, a mayi. 
\ SORCERESs [| ſorciere, Fr.) a witch or hag, a female magic; 
SO'RCERY | ſorcellerie, Fr.] witchcraft, enchant ks : 
by 2 aſſiſtance of the eri e Uvination, 
orD [from ſeeard] turf, graſſy ground. 
8 Lat. foulneſs, — = 
So DET, or SoRD1'NE [ /ourdine, Fr. ſordina, It.] a f f 
into the mouth of a trumpet, to make it — Ong, brillen = 
Soap [/ordide, Fr. jordido, It. of Jordidus, Lat.] . Foul, fl 
2. Niggardly, covetous. - z. Pitiful, paultry. 4. Mean, vile, b thy, 
SO'RDIDLY, baſely, pititully, e 
So Dp NESsS [of fordes, Lat.] filthineſs, baſeneſs, c. | 
Sox, ſubſt. [tane, Sax. (agar, Su. ſoate, Dan. f(eer and zweer, D 
t. An ulcer or wound that is raw and painful. 2. [From ſaw $2. 
buck in the fourth year. VERY 
SORE, ach. [i{pzn, Sax.] 1. Tender to the touch. 2. T in mi 
* vexed. 3. Violent with pain. wn * 
RE, adv. with painful or dangerous vehemence, with afflicive .: 
lence. Diſtruſt ſhoot ore their ax: ©" Milton. . 
SokB-Age [in falconry] the firſt year of an hawk. | 
 SoRE-Hawk [with falconers] an hawk is ſo called from the firlt ta. 
king her from her eyrie, till ſhe has mew'd or caſt her feathers. 
S0'REL, a buck of the third year. 8 | 
SoREL [ſune, Sax. ſour] a fal'et-herb. 
SCRELY,' greatly, vehemently, grievouſly, _ 5 
So“ a EN ESS [ſænneſſe, Sax. ] greatneſs, vehemence; alſo painfulneſs. 
3 [with hunters] the tooting of a hare when ſhe is in the open 


SOR1'TES [owpTh,, of owes, Gr. a heap] an argument or i 

e which conſiſts Np vg . * up <tr 
which the predicate of the former is ſtill made the ſubject of the latter 
till in concluſion the laſt predicate is attributed to the firſt ſubject; "a 
that of Themiſtocles, that his little fon commanded the whole world 
Thus, my ſon commands his mother; his mother me; I the Athenians : 
the NO the Greeks ; Greece, Europe; and Europe the whole 
world. | 


Soro'R1CIDE | ſororicida, of foror, a ſiſter, and cædo, Lat. to kill the 


killing of a ſiſter, or one who kills his ſiſter, 


SO'RRAGE, the blades of green corn, as wheat, barley, rye, &. 
So'RRANCE [with farriers] any diſeaſe or fore that happens to horſes; 
as a fracture, ulcer, wound, &c. | PT 
| So'RREL. See SOREL, | | | 
SORREL | ſauritto, It. ſaure, Fr.] a dark reddiſh colour in horſes. 
_ So'RROW {fana, or faarugnylle, Sax. org, Su. Corgr, Ger. ſignifies 


care] an uneaſineſs of mind upon the conſideration of ſome good loft ; 


or the ſenſe or apprehenſion of an evil preſent or in expectation. 

To So'rrow [ſanigan, Sax. ſöria, Su. forge, Dan. ſorgen, Ger. ſig · 
nifies to care or take care of] to be uneaſy in mind, or to grieve on ac- 
count of the ſenſe of ſome good loſt, or ſome evil either preſent, or to be 
expected. | 


_ So'rROWEUL [ſapugful, Sax.] full of grief or affiifion. 


So RROWFULLY, ſadly, miſerably, with ſorrow. gk 
R So'RROWFULNEsS {[ſamuzpulnyfle, Sax.) fulneſs of ſorrow, grief of 
eart. | | 
So'eRY [ſanigz, Sax.) 1. Grieved, troubled, concerned. 2. Of lit- 
tle value, paltry, or pititul. | | | | 
8 [of ſanigneſſe, Sax.] paltrineſs, meanneſs, lowneſs of 
value. 
_  SokT { /orte, Fr. and It. fors, Lat.] 1. Kind, ſpecies. 2. Manner, 
form of being or acting. 3. Degree of any quality. 4. A claſs or or- 
der of perſons. & A eng, a knot of people. They can fee a fort 
of traitors here. Shakeſpeare. 6. Rank, condition above the vulgar. 7. 
Cortes, Lat.] a lot: out of uſe, 8. A pair, a ſet. The firſt ert by 
their own ſuggeſtion fell. Milton. | . | 
To Sox r, werb act. [affertir, Fr. aſſortire, It. fortiri, Lat.] 1. To 
diſpoſe things into their proper clafſes. 2. To reduce to order from a 
ſtate of confuſion. 3. To cull, to chuſe, to ſelect. 
To Sox r, verb neut. 1. To be joined with others of the ſame ſpecies. 
2. To conſort, to join. They ert with any company. Bacon. 3. To 
ſuit, to fit. They are happy whoſe natures ort with their vocations. 


Bacon. 4. [From ſortir, Fr. to iſſue] to fall out, to happen. I am glad 


it did ſo /ort. Shakeſpeare. | 
So K TAN [from fort] ſuitableneſs, agreement. Shakeſpeare. 

So'RTILEGE | ſortilegium, Lat.] a ſoothſay ing or divination by lots; 
alſo an 1 by caſting of lots. | | 

So'rTING-Kerſeys, a ſort of clothes. 25 

So'K TES Lots, a method of deciding dubious caſes, where there ap- 
pears no ground for a a waer, by the referring the things to the con- 
duct of chance, as in drawing of tickets or lots, caſting of dice, Sc. 

SO'RTMENT [afſortiment, F..) a ſet of ſeveral things of the ſame ſort. 

| So'ty, a kind of mineral, a fort of vitriol made of chalcitis or cad- 
mia. 

To Soss, to fit lazily in a chair. Shakeſpeare. 

Sor {ſort, Sax. fot, Fr. in the firſt ſenſe, which ſome derive of ao«- 
76. Gr.) 1. A perſon whois void of, or of dull wit and ſenſe ; a block- 
iſh ſtupid perſon. 2. A drunkard, one ſtupified by drinking. 

To Sor, to ſtupify, to beſot. The /o//ed moon-calf gapes. Dryden. 

So'TT15H [ ſoxxix, Sax.] dull, ſtupid, drunken, &c. 

So'TTISHLY, dully, ſtupidly, &c. Ns 

So'TTISHNEss [ſortignyfle, Sax. ] ſtupidity, dulneſs, inſenſibility. 

Sor KIA [owrnpa, Gr. 9. 4. relating to preſervation : with the Ro- 
mans] ſacrifices for health; games and ſolemnities obſerved by the peo- 
ple for the health and preſervation of the emperor. FE 
 SoTHA'LE, an entertainment anciently made by the bailiffs to thoſe 
of their hundred, for gain. a 

Souce [ ſoute, Du. ſalt, ſalſum, Lat. ] a fort of pickle for hogs fleſh, 
&c. 

To Sovce, to put into pickle. 
| So'vERBIGN, ad. [ ſoxwerain, Fr. ſouranc, It.] 1. Abſolute, ſupreme. 
2. Excellent in its kind, efficacious ; as, a ſovereign remedy. | 

So'vERE1GN, ulſt. a monarch, an emperor, king, or prince, 
has ſovereign command, | ich i 

SOVERE1GN, a piece of gold coin, current at 42 f. and 64. which in 


who 


the 4th you! of King Edward VI. was cgined at 24: 4 piece, and Fi 
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ve 6th year of Edward VI. at 307. and in the firſt year of King So'uTuernwood, a plant. 

enry VIII. when by indenture of the mint, a pound weight of gold of Sov'raHixG, going towards the ſouth. . . 

the old ſlandard, was to be coined at 24 ſovereigns. Sou“ rHMOSH [of /outh and mot] fartheſt towards the ſouth. 
So'vEREIGNLY, abſolutely, ſupremely, exce ently. {4 Sou THwARD, towards the ſouth, | 
Go/VEREIGNNESS, or SO'VEREIGNTY [| ſouverainett, Fr. fouranita, It.] Sou'TAwEsT, the middle point between the ſouth and weſt. 

the ſtate or N of a ſovereign prince. ; | Sow ({azu, Sax, ſoo, Su. loch, Du. fog, L. Ger. ſau, H. Ger. fees; 
Soucu [from ſous, Fr.] a ſubterraneous drain. Ray. ; Lat. ov5, Gr.] 1. A female ſwine. 2. An inſect. 3. A great tub with 
SoucuT [of ſæcan, Sax. to ſeek] the preterite of ſeek. See To two ears. 4. [With miners] a great lump of melted lead or iron. 


1 To Sow, verb act. part. paſl. ſown ¶ ſape n, Sax. ſaa, Su. ſage, Dan. 
_ [ſapul, Sax. ſiel, Su. ſizl, Dan. ziele, Du. ſeele, Ger.] 1. The 3aegen, Du: ſaen BT om 222 Lap 

immaterial ipirit of man. [But ſee Diugxiræ and SECONDARY Senſe To Sow, verb neut. 1. To propagate by ſeed. 2. To ſpread, to 
compared. ] 2. Vital principle. Thou ſun, of this great world both eye propagate. He /oveth diſcord. Proverbs. 3. To beſprinkle. He 
and ſoul. Milton. 3. Spirit, eſſence, principal part. Charity the ſou! /owed with ſtars the heav'n. ton. 

of all the reſt. Milton. 4. Interior power. There is ſome /oul of goodneſs To Sow, or To Sew [ ſuere, Lat.] to work or join things or pieces of 
in things evil. Taler. 5. A familiar appellation expreſſing the 3 cloth together for garments, with a needle, thread, filk, Oc, 

the mind. Unenlarged ſouls are diſguſted with the wonders of the micro- So'wnrea, an herb which ſwine deſire to eat. 

ſcope. Watts. 6. Human being. About a thouſands fouls. Addiſon. So'wBaCck'd Horſes, are ſoch as have ſtrait ribs, but good backs. 

7. Active power. And heav'n would fly before the driving foul. Dry- So'wER [from ſow] 1. He that ſcatters the ſeed. 2. A ſcatterer. A 
en. 8. Spirit, fire, grandeur of mind. 9. Intelligent being in gene- ſower of words.  Hakewwill. W 

ral, Every /oul in heav'n ſhall bend the knee. Milton. So'wixs, flummery, ſomewhat ſoured, 

Sou'L-FOOT, money anciently paid to a prieſt at the opening of a S/w.THIsTLE, an herb. N The h 3 
grave. | 5 ; ET SO'WLEGROVE [in Wales] a name given to the month of Febru- 
* Sou'LLEsS [ſapul-leas, Sax.) 1. Dead, without life. 2. Dull, with- ary. | 
out vigour, ſtupid. See LoveLEss. | | SOWN, part: paſſ. of ſow. See To Sow. "FEY 

Sou'L-sCEAT [ſapul-ſcear, Sax.] a legacy anciently bequeathed by Sowns [of /n, Fr. f. e. remembered] leviable, or that may be 
bur Saxon anceſtors to the pariſh prieſt at their death, inſtead of any collected; as they ſay in the Exchequer, ſuch eſtreats as the ſheriff by 
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tithes that might be forgotten. | his induſtry cannot get, are eſtreats that /ozvne not. 
Soul Mass- Cakes, cakes anciently given to the poor on All-Saints- Syaap, a kind of mineral. 8 
ar. 5 SPACE [2/pace, Fr. /pazio, It. eſpacio, Sp. of ſpatium, Lat.] diſtance, 


Souxb, a4. [ſund, Sax. Su. and Dan. geſonde, Du. gcſund, Ger. ſanus, either of time or place; the m 
Lat.] 1. Intire, whole. 2. Solid. 3. Diſcreet. 4. Right, wue, 5. duration. | ey | 
Healthy, not morbid. 6. Faſt, hearty : applied to ſleep. Space [in phyſics] is diſtance conſidered every way, whether there 

SounD./ubft. [Jon, Fr. ſuono, It. ſonus, Lat.] 1. A tremulous and waving be in it any folid matter, or not, and is either. | 
motion of the air, which, being whirled into certain circles, 1s molt Abſolute Spack, is that conſidered in its own nature, without regard 
ſwiftly waved this way and that way. 2. [In muſic] the quality and to any thing external; which always remains the ſame, and is infinite 
diſtinctions of the ſeveral agitations of the air, which may make muſic and immoyeable. See Co-Iuuzxs z. | | 
conſidered as to their diſpoſition, meaſure, We. 1 | Relative Space, is that moveable dimenſion or meaſure of abſolute 

The Sound, the ſtreigbts of the Baltic ſea, between Denmark and ſpace, which our ſenſes define by the poſitions of the body within it. 
Sweden; ſo called by way of eminency, as being the largeſt and moſt Srace ſin geometry] is the area of any figure, or that which fills 
remarkable of any others. | | | | the intervals or diſtances between the lines that terminate it. | 

Souxp [in geography] a ſtreight or inlet of the ſea, between two SPace [in mechanics] is the line which a moveable body conſidered 


odes of which are, capacity, extenſion, or 
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capes or head lands, where there is no paſlage 1 as a point, is conceived to deſcribe by its motion. 
Sound [with ſurgeons] a kind of probe, to feel what is out of the SPA'CIOUs [ /patieux, Fr. ſpazioſo, It. eſpacioſe, Sp. of ſpatioſus, Lat.] 
reach of the fingers. . that is of a large extent, or takes up a great deal of ground; broad, ex- 
To SounD, verb act. L onder, Fr.] 1. To try the depth of the waters tenſive. GE Ks GY | 
of the ſea, river, or any deep water. 2. To pump or fift a perſon. Sya'crovsLy, vaſtly, widely. 5 
To SouxD, verb neut. [ ſorare, It. and Lat. ſenner, Fr.] 1. To yield Spa'crousness [of ſpatioſus, Lat. ſpaticux, Fr.] largeneſs in extent, 
a ſound or noiſe. 2. To exhibit by likeneſs of ſound. | - breadth, wideneſs, &c. | 


To Souxp a Ship's Pump, is to put down a ſmall line with a bullet or Spa DE [ſpæda, Sax. fpade, Su. Du. and Ger. Hatha, Lat. of cada, 
ſome weighty thing at the end, to try what depth of water there is in Gr.] 1. A ſhovel for digging the ground. 2. A ſuit of cards. 3. 


the pump. | 1 [ padb, Lat.] one who is gelded, either man or beaſt. 4. [Skinner de- 
SOU”NDBOARD {of ſound and board] a board which propagates the ſound rives it of e/pave, Fr.] a deer of three years of age. 8 


2. To grow peeviſh or crabbed. 


in organs. 1 | SPADIERS {in the mines in Cornwall] labourers who dig. 
Sou'nDER [with hunters] a herd or company of ſwine. SPAD1'LLE, Fr. the ace of ſpades at ombre. 9 3 
Sou N DING, ſonorous. | get SPAGI'RIC, Or SPAGI'RICAL | ſpagiricus, Lat.] of, or pertaining to 
Sov'NnDinG-Line, a line about 20 fathoms long, for ſounding or try- chemiſts or chemiſtry. ws 1 | 15 
ing the depth of the ſea. 5 SPa'GIRIC Art ¶ ſpagirica ars] the art of chemiſtry, which teaches 
 SowNDING [in navigation] the trying of the depth of the water, and how to ſeparate and extract the pure parts and ſubſtances of mixed bo- 9 Wt 
the quality of it, by a line and plummet, or other artifice. dies. | | r 
Sou'x px. 1. Firmly, heartily. 2. Truly, rightly. 3. Faſt, cloſely. Seaci KIs [ſpagirus, Lat.] one who profeſſes or praQtiſes chemiſtry, r 
He ſleeps /oundly. Locke. PIs I a chemiſt, ES 1 | e 
Sou'xpxess [fondneyre, Sax.] 1. Intireneſs, wholeneſs. 2. Diſ- Spa'ni, a Turkiſh horſeman completely armed. But the /þabies muſt | r 
creetneſs, ſolidity of judgment. 3. Health, heartineſs. not be confounded with our cavalry; as being all, if I am not miſtaken, ets! A 1 
Sour {ſuppe, Ger. pype, Sax. ſupa, Sp.] ſtrong broth. of the gentry kind. See IANISARIES. A. 1 i 40 1 "4 
Sour [ſur, C. Brit. pup, Sax. ſuur, Dan. ſuyr, Du. ſuur, L. Ger. Srak E, the preterite of /peat, See To SrRAX. | 76 1 JR 
ſaur, H. Ger.] 1. Sharp or acid in taſte. 2. Crabbed in looks or tem- Spas [of ſpalten, Ger. to cleave] chips of wood. „ 792 
per. 3. Afflictive, painful. 4. Expreſſing diſcontent. Spar, or SPELT a white, ſcaly, ſhining ſtone, frequently uſed to 5 WH | 
Sou, ſubſt. acid ſubſtance. 29 57 promote the fuſion of metals. | | 1 
Sou'RLx, crabbedly. 6 Srax Jypan, Sax. ſpanna, It. pan, Fr.] 1. A meaſure containing 'F + 6 
Jo Sous, verb neut. [punzan, Sax. ſuure, Dan. ſuyren, Du. fuu- nine inches, or three handfulls. 2. Any ſhort duration. 525 f "FRM 
ren, L. Ger, ſauren, H. Ger.] 1. To grow ſour, acid or ſharp in taſte. To Srax [ppannan, Sax.] 1. To meaiure with the hand. 2. To | 910 


5 | | meaſure. My life is ſpanned. Shakeſpeare. | 4 
To Sour, verb a&. 1. To make acid. 2. To make harſh. Tufts S$pay, the preterite of pin. See To Srix. 4 
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SOUTH, adj. ſouthern, meridional. Sea'RABLES [prob. of ſpannan, Sax. to faſten; though Dr. Th. H. 
SouTHAa'MPTON, a large borough, a ſea-port town of Hampſhire, ſuppoſes of ſparrow's bills] {mall nails for ſhoes. 
fituated between the Arle or Itching, and the Teſe or Anton, 78 miles Sea'Rabray [in pharmacy] an ancient name for a ſear-cloth, or a 


: of graſs four land. Mortimer. 3- To make uneaſy, to make leſs plea- RR TT New, very new, that has never been uſed or worn before 100 1 7 5 : 
ling. To jour your happineſs. Shakeſpeare. 4. To make diſcontented. To SPAa'xGLE [ſpang, L. Ger. a buckle] to ſet off or adorn with | EET 
Three crabbed mouths had /our'd themſelves to death. Shakeſpeare. ſmall round pieces of ſilver or gold, _ GE _ e 15 1 

SourcE. 1. The ſpring head of a river; the place from whence it Sea'NGLE [prob. of (pang. Teut.] 1. A ſmall, round, thin piece of 1 85 1 
takes its riſe and flows. 2. The original, cauſe, c. of a thing. gold or ſilver. 2. Any thing ſparkling or ſhining. RE 11 
Sov'aisn, ſomewhat ſour. | SPA'NIEL | canis hiſpanicus, Lat. eſpagneul, Fr.] 1. A ſort of hunting WT 
Sou'xLy [of ſeure, Brit. puneliz, Sax. ] crabbedly in taſte or looks. dog. 2. A dependant, a ſneaking fellow. N | | e 
Sou'sNess [funneyy, Sax.] 1. Crabbedneſs in taſte. 2. Aﬀperity, Sra'xisn, of, or pertaining to S country of Spain. 1 
harſhneſs of fortune. | 6 SpAN1SH Flies, See CANTHARIDES. | | | {| 1 e 
Sous, a French penny. See Sor. . Sraxish Money, fair words and complements. | 1 5 LES 
To Sousk, verb ad. 1. To marinate, to keep in a ſort of pickle. 2. Spax1sH Toothpick, an herb. | 1 
0 plunge in water. ry | Spaxish Wool, red wool coloured in Spain, to paint the face. r 
To Sovss, werb neut. to fall as a bird on its prey. | To Sraxk [of ppan. Sax. ] to flap with the open hand. r 
SousTE'nu [in heraldry] is as it were ſupported by a ſmall part SpA KINO [q. of ppannan, Sax.] 1. Large, broad, ſtrong, Oc. 2. l 1 
of the eſcutcheon, beneath it, of a different colour or metal from the Fine, ſpruce, jolly. 2 * j r 
chief, and reaching as the chief does from fide to fide, being as it were a SpANNER, the lock of a carbine or fuſe. | 1 13 
ſmall part of the chief of another colour, and ſupporting the chief. Sear [ſpatte, Su. Harra, It. ſparr, Teut.] 1. A bar of wood. 2. e 
Sou'TERNAIN, Fr. a grotto or cavern in the ground. Arbathnor. Debaſed cryſtal. | | | 1 1 
Sou rn, ſub/t. Tus, Sax. zupd, Du. ſud, Ger. ] that part oppoſite to To Spar [ſparran, Sax. Harrare, It.] 1. To ſhut as a door. 2. To Sh „ 
the north. I fight with meluſive ſtrokes. 1 Filet 


from London. It ſends two members to parliament. 3 cloth ſmeared on each ſide with a kind of ointment. | 
Sou'THWARK, a large borough town of Surry, parted from London To SrarE, verb ad. [ſpapian, Sax. ſpara, Su. ſparc, Dan. ſparen, 
by the Thames. It ſends two members to parliament. Du. and Ger. epargner, ri/parmiare, It. parcere, Lat.] 1. To uſe fru- 


SOUTH-Hind [puSpund, Sax.] that wind which blows from the ally, not to conſume. 2. To do without. Nor can we ſpare you long. 
ſouth, 2 3. To uſe tenderly, to treat with pity. Spare me one hour. 


SOUTH-EAST, the middle point between the ſouth and the eaſt. | Jrene. 4. To grant, to allow, to indulge. | 
8 re [rudenneppe, Sax.] the being on or toward the To Spark, verb neut. 1. To hive ly. 2. To be ſcrupulous. 
outh. | 


| To pluck and eat my fill I þar'd not. Milton, 3. To uſe mercy, to 
Sou'THERLY, or SOU'THERN 1 Sax.] 1. Towards the forgive. He was Haring and compaſſionate towards his ſubjects. Ba- 
ſouth. 2. Of or pertaining to the ſouth. con. ; 


| | SPARE, 


* 


8 PE 


Spare, a. 1. Scanty, not abundant, parcimonious ; as, 4 ſpar? 
diet. 2. Superfluous, unwanted. They have more Pare time. Addi- 
hin. z. Lean, wanting fleſh. His viſage drawn he felt too ſharp and 
ſpare. Milton. | 

Sears, ſub. parcimony, frugal uſe. FEES 

Syart Deck, the lower deck in great ſhips ; uſually called the orlop. 

SrA NR [from ſpare) one who avoids expence. : 1 

Sr NE AIS [of pare and rib] part of the ribs cut off. 

Sr REN ESS, thinneſs, leanneſs. ; | 

SraRCAꝰN Io, Lat. [owapyancy, Gr.] ſedge, or ſword-grafs. _ 

Sra'RGANO's15 [owngyaror, Of omagyay, Gr, to fwell with milk] an 
immoderate extenſion of the breaſt, caufed by too great abundance of 
milk. : 

SpaRcEera'cTION, Lat. a ſprinkling. | 

SPA'R-HAWK © Ye ax. ] a kind of ſhort-winged hawk. 

Sya'rING. 1. Saving, being a good cxconomiſt. 2. Scanty, not 

lentiful. - | | 
: SpA'RINGLY. 1. Savingly, in a huſbandly manner. 2. Not abun- 
dantly. 3. With abſtinence. 4. Not frequently. * 

SPa'RINGNESS [epargne, Fr, prob. of ſpæruan, Sax. to ſpare] parci- 
mony. | 

dex wins; or.Sya'RRING [with cockers] the fighting of a cock with 
another to breathe him. | 585 

Sraxx [ſpzpc, Sax. ] 1. A ſmall atom of fire, 2. A ſprightly youth. 
3. Any thing ſhining. 4. Any thing vivid or active. If any ſpark of 
life be yet remaining. Shateſpeare. | 

SPA'RKFUL {= /park and full} lively, briſk, airy. | 
P . [ſpzpc1x, Sax. ] 1. Gallant, gay, &c. 2. Showy, well 

reſſed. N 8 

To Sr RLE [prob. of ſpæne, Sax. ] 1. To caſt forth ſparks of fire. 
2. To knit in a glaſs and ſend up imall bubbles, &c. 3. To glance 
with the brilliant part of the eye. 4. To ſhine, to glitter. | 
 Sy4'RKLE [from ſpark] 1. A ſpark, a ſmall particle of fire. 2. Any 
luminous particle. : | | 

SrARROW [ſpanpa, Sax. fpurre, Dan. ſperling, Ger. paſſereau, Fr. 
paſſero, It. pardal, Sp. paſſer, Lat.] a bird. Ee | 

SPa'kROW- GRASS. See ASPARAGUS. SF 

Spa'RROWw-Hawk [ſpean-hapoc, Sax.) a kind of hawk. 

SPA'RRY [from har) conſiſting of ſpar. | 

SPaRs, the ſpokes of a ſpinning wheel. | 
SGrxrasu [onacun, Gr.] convuliion, violent and involuntary contrac- 
tion of any part. | 
 SyPasmMa'T1C, or Spas MOT [ ſpaſmaticus, Lat.] afflicted with the 

ee [of oraopE-, and own, 7. e. grief or pain] ſpaſmodic 
medicines againſt the cramp and convultions. | 
SPASMOLO'GIAa [owaop®-, and e, Gr. a word] a diſcourſe or trea- 
tiſe of cramps and convulſions. | | 


Sya'sMus [owaopE-, Gr.] the cramp, a diſeaſe, the-ſhrinking up of 


the finews. See Scurvy, and read there, vichout a fewer.” 
SpaT. 1. The ſpawn of oiſters. 2. A ſort of mineral ſtone. 
Spar, the preterite of pit. See To S Ir. 


Sr“ THA [onavn, Gr.] an apothecary's inſtrument for taking up b 


ſalves, &c. . | 
SPpa'THULA, or SPa'TULA [efpatule, Fr. ſpatola, It. e/tatula, Sp.] a 
ſpattle or ſlice, an inſtrument for ſpreading ſalves, plaiſters, &c. alſo 
uſed by confectioners, c. for other uſes. | 
To Sya'T1ATE [ /patior, Lat.] to rove, to range, to ramble at large. 
SPA'TIOUs. See SPACIOUS. | 
_ Sra'TLING Poppy, a flower. 


Io SrafrrER [ſpzrlian, Sax.] to daſh or ſprinkle upon with ſome 


liquid. | | 

SPA'TTERDASHES, a ſort of light boots without ſoles. 

SPa'TULA. See SPATHULA. | 

SPATULA fztida [with botaniſts] a plant, a ſort of orrach. 

Sya'vin [eparvin, Fr. fpavenio, It.] 1. A diſeaſe in the feet of horſe 
which cauſes them to ſwell. 2. A ſtiffneſs in the ham that makes them 
halt. | | | 

Seaw, a ſpring of water, which by paſſing through a mineral receives 
a tinQture. | | 

To Srawr [ſpeyen, Ger. to ſpit, to vomit] to ſpit about. 

SyawL [ſparl, Sax.] ſpittle, moiſture ejected from the mouth. 57 

Srawn [of ſpana, Sax. a dug or pap, or prob. of ſponne, Du. juice] 
1. The milt or ſemen of fiſh, 2. Any product or offspring, in con- 
tempt. | 


ſue, to proceed ; in contempt. 

SPA'WNER [from our the female fiſh. 

To Seay [ hade, Lat.] to caſtrate female animals. | 

To Speak, verb neut. preterite /pake, or ſpoke, part. paſſ. /poker ¶ ſpæ- 
can, Sax. ſpreken, Du. ſprecken. Ger.] 1. To utter words, to talk, to 
diſcourſe. 2. To give ſound. Make all the trumpets /peat. Shake- 
ſpeare. | 
8 To SPEAK, verb act. 1. To utter with the mouth, to pronounce. 2. 
To proclaim, to celebrate. To pe your deeds, Shakeſpeare. 3. To 
exhibit, Let heav'ns wide circuit eat. Milton. | 

SPEAKER. 1. One that ſpeaks. 2. One that celebrates, proclaims, 
or mentions. 3. [of the Houſe of Commons] a member of that houſe, 
elected by the majority of votes, to act as chairman or preſident in put- 
ting queſtions, reading briefs or bills, wr,” order, reprimanding the 
refractory, and adjourning the houſe, 4. 73 the Houle of Lords] is 
commonly the lord chaneellor, or keeper of the great feal of England, 

SEA KINO Trumpet, a ſtentorophonic inſtrument, a trumpet for pro- 
Pagating the voice to a great diſtance. 

PEAR [ſpean, Sax. ] a pike, &c. pointed with iron. 

To Syear, verb act. [from the noun] to kill or pierce with a ſpeare. 

To SPEAR, verb neut. to ſhoot or ſprout ; commonly written /pire. 

Spea'rR-GRASS [of ſpear and graſs] long ſtiff graſs. 

Syra'r-Man {of er and man] one who uſes a ſpear in battle. 

Syea'r-MINT, a plant, a ſpecies of mint. 

SPECIAL, Fr. [ /peciale, It. eſpecial Sp. of ſpecialis, Lat.] 1. Something 
that has a particular deſignation. 2. Extraordinary, uncommon. 

SyEcta'tirY, or SPECIALTY [in law] a bond, bill, or ſuch like 
deed, under hand and ſeal. | 

Spe'CIALLY [from ſpecial] 1. Particular, above others. 2. Not in a 
common way, peculiarly. | 


To Saw (from the noun] 1. To produce, as fiſhes do. 2. To iſ- 


SPE 


 Spp'erarntss | ſpectalitas, Lat. o 
© Spx'crss Coſpec, Fr.) a kind - Ke 6 term; 39 
ſpaniel is a /pecies of the ou term dog. F 
| wn xs [among log ns] is a common idea, under one 
mon and more general; as, the parallelogram and the trapezi 

cies of the quadrilater ; and body and — are ſpecies ' © 8 ys 
contradiſtinguiſhed not only to genus, but alſo to individuals, Thus wa 
m 4 is a c ecies of the genus [ANIMAL z] and every ſingle man 58 
individual, belonging to the /pecies [man.] When therefore Ciemen- Ales 
andrin. ſaid, * That to God belongs neither genus, nor difference . _—_ 
ther /pecies, nor individual, Stromat. Ed. Pari, p. 387; and when be 
obſerves ſtill farther, p. 702,“ That ſin the ſcale of derived bein 
for of them is he ſpeaking] the moſt perfect nature of the $9, * 
which comes the neareſt to the OuLY SUPREME LY Tw wo Tarrxpur, 
TeorxioTarn)] that this (I ſay) is the greateft eminence [meaning All n 


more com. 


the ſcale of derived beings] and to which all things are ſubjected accord. 


ing to the FaTHer's Will ;” Does he not by theſe aſlertions (as in 

deed by many other /irokes in his writings) ſufficiently difown all con. 
nexion with that ſcheme of theology which we have deſcribed under the 
words DiFFERENCE [with logicians] and CI1RcUMINCESSION ? Ves — In 
the . ey of theſe ancient writers, would we produce two or more 
ſpirits o | 

or more $ELF-EXI9TENTsS like him. [See EssE£NCe, Isocnrons: 

Fir Cavse, and Mgviate Agency, compared.) 


* Above all, ſee Stromat. p. 700 and 595, where he ſtyles the Son 
* that Wiſdom, which was FIRST CREATED by Gob [mgury. 
moro. v be] compared with that account which the learned 
Photius gives us of this antenicene author, in his Bibliothec. p. 145 
See alſo the word GEN ESs, and read there, Stromat. Ed. Parz. 
P- 700. 


SPEC1Es [in metaphyſics] an idea which relates to ſome other more 


general one, or is compriſed under a more univerſal diviſion of 2 
nus. 5 | | SY 
Speis [with rhetoricians] is a particular contained under a more 
univerſal one. N 
SPECIES [in optics] the image painted on the retina of the eye, by the 
rays of light refleted from the ſeveral points of the ſurface of objects, 


received in at the pupilla, and collected in their paſſage through the 


chryſtalline, &c. | | 
Impreſſed SpEc1ts, are ſuch as come from within, or are ſent from the 
object to the organ, 0 | | | 
Expreſſed Spxoiks, are thoſe on the contrary from without, or that are 
ſent from the organ to the object. os | 
SPECIES [in commerce] are the ſeveral pieces of gold, ſilver, copper, 
Sc. * A5 having paſſed their full preparation and coinage, are current 
in public. | 


Decried Spkelks, are ſuch as the prince has forbidden to be received | 


in payment. a | | 
R Light SpEctts, are ſuch as fall ſhort of the weight preſcribed by 
aw... -- | 
Falſe Spreiks, are thoſe of a different metal from what they ſhould 
Srrciks in algebra] are the ſymbols or characters whereby the quan- 
tities are expreſſed. | 

SPECIES [in theology] are appearances of the bread and wine in the 


ſacrament after conſecration. The ſpecies of the bread are its whiteneſs, 


quantity, figure, &c. of wine it is the flavour, quickneſs, ſpecific gra- 

vity, Sc. See EucnarisT and MYSTERY. | 
SPECIES [in pharmacy] ſimple ingredients, as drugs, herbs, &c. of 

which compound medicines are made. | 


Viſible Species [with philoſophers] are thoſe admirably: fine ſuperf- 
_ cial images of bodies, that the light produces and delineates in their pro- 


portion and colours in the bottom of the eye. ” 
SPEC1'F1C, or SPECI'FICAL, adj. [ ſpecifigue, Fr. ſpecifico, It. of peri- 
ficus, Lat.] 1. Special, particular, that belongs to the character of a 
thing, and diſtinguiſheth it from another of a different ſpecies or kind. 
2. [In philoſophy] is that which is proper or peculiar to any thing; 
that characteriſes and diſtinguiſhes it from every other thing. 3. [in 
phyſic] a remedy whoſe virtue and effect is peculiarly adapted to ſome 
certain diſeaſe ; as the Jeſuit's bark, to cure intermitting fevers ; or mer- 
cury, in the French diſeaſe. | ED 


Spect'F1c Gravity [in hydroftatics] is that gravity peculiar to each 
ſpecies or kind of natural body, and whereby it is diſtinguiſhed from all = 


other kinds. 
SPECI'FICALLY, ſpecially, particularly, in a ſpecific manner. 
SPE'CIFICALNESS, or SPEC1'FICNEsSs [of ſpecifigue, Fr. of /pecificus, 
Lat.] a ſpecific quality. | 


To Setcr'ricare [from ſpecies, and facio, Lat. to make] to mark by 7 


notation of diſtinguiſhing particulars. Hae. 


SPECIFICA'T1ON, Fr. | fpecificazione, It.] an expreſing, declaring | 


particularizing. See RicuTEovusNEss, and add there; There is alſo 
another uſe of this word, peculiar to the ſacred writings, viz. as it 1 
expreſſive of divine acceptance or acquitment, and contradiſtinction to 
condemnation ; as, ** zhe gift of righteouſneſs. Paul. | 

Seecr'pics, /ub/t. [with phyſicians] are of three kinds. 1. Such as 
are eminently and peculiarly friendly to this or that part of the body ; 33 
to the heart, the brain, the ſtomach, &c. 2. Such as are ſuppoſed to 
extract, expel, or evacuate ſome determinate humour, by a kind of ipe- 
cific power, with which they are endowed ; as jalap purges watery 
humours ; rhubarb, bile, &c. 3. Such as have a virtue or efficacy to 
w_ — — that particular diſeaſe, by ſome hidden property, as the Je- 
uit's bark. 

To See'crey | fpecifier, Fr. ſpecificare, It. eſpecificar, Sp. of Jpecificare, 
Lat.] to particularize, to mention in expreſs terms, to expreſs in parti- 


cular. 


Syecr'LLUM, Lat. a little looking glaſs; alſo a ſurgeon's inſtrument, 
uſually called a probe. | | a 

SPECIMEN. 1. An example, modern, or pattern. 2. An eſſay, proof, 
or trial. 

Spg'ciovs [ /pecieux, Fr. ſpexioſo, It. of ſpecioſus, Lat.] fair in appear- 
ance, ſeemingly juſt and allowable, plauſible. n | b 
srectous Agel ra, the modern algebra practiſed by ſpecies or letters o 

the alphabet. 
Seg'ctaLLY [from /pecious] with fair appearance. 
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ger ciousu ES, or SE eto Y [ eciofitas, Lat.] falmeſs of ſliew 
arance. 

oy? [ppecce, Sax. ] a ſpot or round mark on any thing. 

To Sexex [from the noun] to ſpot, to mark with dots. 

To $2z'cxLE [from ſpeck] to mark with ſpecks or dots. 

Gpr'cxLEDNESS [of ppecce, Sax. ] ſpottedneſs. 

Gpg'cTABLE | ſpett ile, It. ectabilis, Lat.] to be looked on. 

Spp'CTACLE, Fr. [ ſpettacolo, It. efpetaculo, Sp. of ſpeftaculum, Lat.] 
\. A public ſuow or fight. 2. Any thing perceived by the fight. 3. 
in the plural] glaſſes to help the ſight. | 

SrECTA T1 [ peftatio, Lat.) regard, reſpect. Harvey. 

SpgcTa'TOR [ ſpeateur, Fr. of Lat.] a beholder, a looker on. 

SpecTa'TORSHIP [from ſpeator] act of beholding. 

Geecra'rRESs [ Hectatrix, Lat. pectatrice, Fr.] a female ſpec- 


"Ws 'crrE, Fr. [of ſpectrum, Lat.] a frightful apparition, a ghoſt, a 
ſpirit, a viſion. 3 . 
SprCTRUM, Lat. an image, a viſible form. Newton. 
Spr'cULABLE | ſpeculabilis, Lat.] which may be diſcerned. : 
Secur Ak, adj. [ ſpecularis, Lat.] having the qualities of a mir- 
"Hei uA RIA, ſubſe. 1. The art of preparing and making ſpecula or 
mirrours. 2. [In the plural] the laws of mirrours, their phznomenas 
ſes, Cc. 
rncoLa uns Lapis, Lat. a kind of ſtone clear as glaſs, uſed in di- 
vers countries, where it is found, for window * 8 
To Srr'culArE [ ſpeculer, Fr. 2 t. and Lat.] 1. To con- 
template, obſerve, or view. 2. To conſider ſeriouſly, to meditate 
L n. . ö 
ei en, Fr, ¶ fpeculatione, It. eſpeculacidn, Sp. of ſptculatio, 
Lat.] 1. View, examination by the eye. 2. Mental view, contem- 
plation. 3. A train of thoughts formed by ſpeculation. 4. The theory 
or ſtudy of an art or ſcience, without regard had to the practice 


it. t | | 

Sex'cut.ative ¶ ſpeculativus, Lat.] 1. Of, or pertaining to ſpecula- 
tion; ſtudious in the obſervation of things divine or natural. 2. Not 
ractical. | | 
F [of ſpeculatiſ, Fr. of Lat.] propenſeneſs to ſpe- 
culation, ſtudiouſneſs in oblervation : Speculativene/s is the oppoſite to 
practicalneſs. | = 

SpECULAa'TOR | ſpeculateur, Fr.] 1. An obſerver, a contemplator. 
2. One who forms theories. 3. A ſpy, a watcher. 
 Spe'cULATORY | ſpeculatorius, Lat.] ſpeculative, contemplative. 
Spr'curun, a mirrour, a looking glaſs; a dark body, capable of 
reflecting the light falling on it. | | 


SPECULUM | with aſtrologers] a table framed after they have erected 


the figure of a nativity, containing the planets and cuſps, with their al- 
and terms. | | 

Spęculun Ani, Lat. [among ſurgeons] an inſtrument to dilate the 
fundament, to extract bones, or any thing that may be there lodged. 

SyecuLUM Matris, Lat. [with ſurgeons] an inſtrument to open the 
womb. | | 
SPECULUM Oculi, Lat. the pupil, apple, or ball of the eye. 

SpECULUM Oris, Lat. [in ſurgery] an inſtrument to ſcrew up the 
mouth, that the ſurgeon may diſcern the diſeaſed parts of the throat, or 
for the conveyance in either of nutriment or medicine. 

SPEECH [of ꝓpeacan, Sax. 1. The power of articulate utterance, the 
power of expreſſing our thought by vocal words. 2. Particular lan- 
nage, as diſtin from others. There is neither /peech nor language. 
alms. 3. Any thing ſpoken. Smile you at my ſpeeches. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Talk, mention. Speech of a man's ſelf ought to be ſeldom. Bacon. 
5. Oration, harangue. 6. [In grammar] language, words conſidered 
as expreſſing thoughts. The Latin grammarians have diſtinguiſhed 
words into eight kinds, and ranked them into ſo many different claſſes ; 
as, noun, pronoun, verb, participle, adverb, conjunction, prepefition, inter- 
jection. This diviſion has been followed, in the general, by moſt mo- 
dern grammarians: but in this they differ from the Greeks, in that they 
make the article one part of ſpeech, and rank the interjection with the 
adverb. But the Latins, who did not commonly uſe the article, made 
the interjection a part of ſpeech ; ſo that they agree in the number of the 
arts, though not in the diviſion. The moderns, as the French, Ita- 
ans, &c, who uſe the article, very much follow the Greek diviſion : 
but the Engliſh generally follow the Latin diviſion, and make but little 
uſe of the article, except the and a, the former of which is generally 
uſed before a noun ſubſtantive in the nominative and accuſative caſes ; 
and a, which is a note of a nominative, only when it is by itſelf. 

SPEE CHLEss [of ppzcan and leap, Sax.] 1. Without ſpeech. 2. 
Deprived of the power of ſpeaking. | | 

To Syxep, verb neut. preterite and part, paſſ. ſped, and ſpeeded. 
[ſpoeden, Du.] 1. To move with celerity. 2. [ppedian, Sax. to grow 
rich] to have ſucceſs. | 

To Speed, verb af. 1. To diſpatch in haſte. 2. To deſtroy, to 
kill. With a ſpeeding thruſt his heart he found. Dryden. 3. To haſten, 
to put into quick motion. 4. To aſſiſt, to help forward. Speed the ſoft 
intercourſe from ſoul to ſoul. Pepe. 5. To make proſperous. Bid him 
God ſpeed. Romans. 
SPEED [ypeð, Sax. ſpoedt, Du. and L. Ger.) 1. Haſte, diſpatch. 
2. Quickneſs, celerity. 3. Succeſs, event. 4. A diſtemper incident to 
young cattle, 

SPEE'DWELL, an herb, called alſo fluellin. 

SPEEDILY, haſtily, quickly, ſwiftly. | 

SPEE'DINESs [ſpeen gueſs, Du.] haſtineſs, quickneſs, celerity. 

SeEE'Dy [Cpeedigh, Du.] haſly, quick, ſvift, nimble. 

To Srerx. See To Seiks. 
To Srert [ppelan, Sax. (pellen, Teut. epeler, Fr.] 1. To name the 
letters which compoſe a ſyllable or word. 2. To write with proper 
letters, 3. To charm. 


SPELL ral. Sax. ] 1. A 
e 


| fort of charm to drive away a diſeaſe, by 
hanging a 


ntence or word written upon a piece of paper about the neck 
Wc. 2. [With ſeamen] a turn of 


wor 
8 the Mizzen-ſail [ſea term] ſignifies, take it in, and peck it 
To Sezrr [with ſailors) is to let go the ſheet and bowlings of a 
ul, and to brace the weather brace, that the fail may be looſe to the 


4 who has an ague, 


— ” 


of any part of the body. 2. The blaſting of trees. 


s p H 


Feb srert. [with ſailors] is when freſti men come to work, efps- 
cially when the rowers are relieved by another gang. | 
SPELT [epeautre, Fr. ſpelda, It. efpelta, Sp.] a kind of grain. 
SPE'LTER, a kind of imperfect metal, the ſame as zink. | 
To Syd, verb ad. pret. and part. pafl. pert [ppenvan, Sax; ſpen- 
den, O. Ger. diſpenders, at.] 1. To lay out, to 1 to waſte. 2. 
To paſs away time. 3. To waſte, to wear out. Till it has pert itſelf 
on Cato's head. Aduiſon. 4. To fatigue, to harraſs. Spent and diſa- 


bled in fo long a way. , | 
To SpevD, verb neut. 1, To make expence. 2. To prove in the 
uſe. Butter 


t as if it came from the richer ſoil. Temple. 3. To be 
loſt or waſte Sound fpendeth and is diſſipated in the open air. Bacon. 
4. To be employed to any uſe. The ſap of vines /penderh into grapes. 


acon. | 


To Sven [in ſea language] a term uſed of a maſt of a ſhip, when it 
is broken down by foul weather, it is ſaid to be ſpent. | 

; "raging [from Jp#nd] 1. One who ſpends. 2. A prodigal, a la- 
viſher. | : 

SPENDING the Mouth [with hunters] a term uſed of hounds barking. 

SPE 'NDTHRIFT [of ſpendan and thnipt, Sax.] a prodigal ſpender. 

SPENT [in botany] woodroſe, a kind of liverwort. | 

Srent, the preterite of to ſpend. See To Syenb. | 

 SyE'RaBLE [ /perabilis, Lat.] that may be hoped for. Bacon. 

SPE RGULA [with botaniſts} the herb called ſpurry or fran. 

SPERMA, Or SPERM | ſperme, Fr. ſperma, It. eſperma, Sp. of ſperma, 
Lat.] the ſeed of any living creature; the ſpawn or milt of fiſhes. | 

SPERMA Ceti [i. e. the ſperm or ſeed of the whale, wrongly ſo called 
an unctuous ſubſtance drawn from the oil of large whales, uſed in medi- 
cine. -- * | 
 SreRMa'TICc [of fpermatique, Fr. of ſpermatica, It. ſperma, Lat. of 
one, Gr.] of, or pertaining to, or full of ſperm. 

SyERMATIC Parts [in anatomy] are thoſe parts of an animal body 
concerned in ſecreting the ſeed. | 

SPERMATIC Veſels [with anatomiſts] are two arteries and two veins, 
appointed for the bringing the blood to the teſticles, &c. alſo all whitiſh 
parts of the body, which, becauſe of their colour, were by the 
ancients thought to be made of the ſeed ; of this fort are. the nerves, 
bones, membranes, griſtles. 

To SrE'rRMaATiZE [ /permatiſer, Fr. ſpermatixo, Lat. of omiyuaritu, 
Gr.] to ſend forth ſperm. 8 

SPERMO'LOGIST | owepuwny®, Gr.] a gatherer, or one who treats of 
the ſeed. 202 

SPERMATOCE'LE [of c.. and xn, Gr.] a rupture cauſed by the 
contraction of the veſſels which eject the ſeed, and their falling down 
into the ſcrotum. | Eh 

To Sper, to eject, or throw out. 35 . 

To Srrw [ſpipan, Sax, ſpye, Dan. fpouwen, Da. fpepen, Ger.] 1. To 
vomit. 2. Io eject, or caſt forth. | TY. 

To Sea'ctLaTE, to mortify, to gangreen. DO | 

SPHACELI'SMUs [o@axzmop@®, Gr.] 1. A gangreening or corrupting 

SPHA'CELUS [oPaxeaS», Gr.] the perfect mortification of a part, when 
the native heat is wholly extinguiſhed, and it is deprived of all ſenſe, 
not only in the ſkin, fleſh, arteries, and nerves, but even in the bones 
themſelves, being become inſenſible of the knife and fire. | 

StR RA [oPaipe, Gr.] a ſphere or globe, a ball or bowl, or any 
thing that is round. | | 
 _ SPHEAR”D, formed or encompaſſed in a ſphere. Milton. 

SPHARISTERIUM LS, Gr.] the 7th part of the ancient Gym- 
naſium, wherein the youth practiſed the exerciſe of tennis-playing. 

1 [/phericus, Lat. of oPaipzx®-, Gr.] roundneſs like 
a ſphere. 5 

de HAROCE'PHALUS, a ſort of thiſtle having heads like ſpheres. | 

SPHAGITI'DES [amayihgs, Gr.] the jugular veins, two large veins on 
each ſide the throat, which nouriſh all the parts of the neck and head. 

SPHENDA'MNOs [with botaniſts] the maple-tree. 

SPHENOIDA'L1S Sutura, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the ſeam or ſuture in 
the ſkull and upper jaw, which ſurrounds the bone called os ſphenoides, 
and ſeparates it from the os occipitis, os petroſum, and os frontis. | 

\ SPHENO[DES [(c] ens, Gr. the bone of the cranium or ſkull, com- 
mon both to that and the upper jaw, which is ſeated in the middle of the 
baſis of the cranium, and is joined to all the bones of it by the ſphenoidal 
ſuture, except in the middle of its ſides. | £5 7 

SPHENOPALATINUS, Lat, [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the garga- 
reon, which ariſes from a proceſs of the os ſphenoides between the ala 
verſpertilionis, and the proceſſus ſtyloides, and is inſerted into the hin- 
der part of the gargareon. 


SPHENOPHARYNGZ'1 [in anatomy] a pair of muſcles ariſing from the 


inner wing of the os cuneiforme, and, paſſing obliquely downwards into 


the gullet, ſerve to widen it. 

SPHENOPTER YGOPALATINUS [With anatomiſts] a muſcle of the gar- 
gareon, or cover of the windpipe, which ariſes from the proceſs of the 
wedge-like bone, paſſes over the proceſſus pterogoides, and is let into the 
forepar! of the gargareon. - 

SPHERE, Fr. [ /fera, It. era, Sp. of ſpbæra, Lat. of opaya, Gr.] 
t. A ſolid body contained under one ſingle ſurface, and having a point 
in the middle called the center, whence all the lines drawn from the ſur- 
face to the center are equal. 2. Any globe in the mundane fyſtem. 3. 
Orb, circuit of motion. Within the viſible diurnal here. Milton. 4. 
Province, compaſs of knowledge or action. So far as they treat of mat- 
ters within his here. Addi/on. 5. [In aſtronomy] the whole frame of 


the world, as being, according to appearance, of a ſpherical or round 


figure. 

2 SPHERE, or Right SpHERE [in aſtronomy] is when both the 
poles of the world as in the horizon, and the equinoctial paſſes 
through the zenith; ſo that the equator and all its parallels, ſuch as the 
tropics and polar circles, make right angles with the horizon, and are 
divided by it into two equal parts; ſo that the fun, moon and ſtars, aſ- 
cend directly above, and deſcend directly below the horizon; as at all 
places fituated juſt under the equinoctial line. 

Oblique SPHERE [in aſtronomy} is ſuch a ſituation of the world, as that 
the axis of it inclines obliquely to the horizon ; one of the poles being 
raiſed any number of degrees leſs than go above it ; and the other de- 

reſſed as much below it; ſo that the ſun and ſtars aſcend and deſcend ob- 
ar ee and ſome of them never aſcend at all. This paſition happens to 

places wide of the equator, * under the poles, © | 
11 4 
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A Parallel Stukxx, is that poſition of the globe which hath one of 
the Poles in the zenith, and the other in the nadir, the equator in the 
2 and all the circles, parallel to the equator, are parallel to the 

orizon. 

Materia! SpyeRE, a mathematical inſtrument of hoops or rings of 
metal, repreſenting the principal circles of the iphere, for the more eaſy 
conceiving the motions of the heavens, and the true ſituation of the 
earth ; called alſo an armillary ſphere. See ARMILLARY Sphere. 

SPHERE of A#ivity of any natural Body [in philoſophy] is that deter- 


minate ſpace or extent all round about it, to which, and no farther, the 


efluvia continually emitted from that body do reach, and where they 
operate 8 to their nature. | a EW" 

SPHERE of a Planet [in aſtronomy] the orb or compaſs in which it is 
conceived to move. | 

SPHERE of a Planet's A&ivity [in aſtronomy] the extenſion of a pla- 
net's light and virtue, fo far as it is capable, of making or receiving a 
planetic aſpect. 

To Syxzre {from the noun] 1. To place in a ſphere. Enthron'd 
and /þber'd among the reſt. Shakeſpeare. 2. To form into roundneſs. 
Spher'd in a radiant cloud. Milton. | 

Sruk' Ric, or SPHE'RICAL | /pherique, Fr. ſſerice, It. eſferico, Sp. of 
Spharicus, Lat. o@aypmE-, Gr.] of, pertaining to, or round like a ſphere. 

SPHERIC Prejection, or SPHERIC Geometry, is the art of deſcribing on 
a plane the circles of the ſphere, or any parts of them, in their juſt poſi- 
tion * proportion, and of meaſuring their arcs and angles, when pro- 
jected. 

i SERIAL Triangle, the portion of the ſurface of a ſphere, inclu- 
ded between the arcs of the three great circles of the ſphere. 

SPHERICAL Angle, is the mutual aperture or inclination of two great 
circles, or their meeting in a point. | i 

SPHERICAL Geometry, the doctrine of the ſphere ; particularly of the 
cirlces deſcribed on the ſurface thereof, with the method of projecting 
the {ame on a plane. 5 

SPHERICAL Trigonometry, is the art of reſolving ſpherical triangles ; 
i. e. from the three parts of a ſpherical triangle given to find the reſt. 

SPRERICAL Aftronemy, that part of aſtronomy, which conſiders the 
univerſe ſuch as it appears to the eye. | 

SeHERICALLY [from ſpherical] in form of a ſphere. | 

SPHE'RICALNESS, or SPHERICLTY, the * ity of a ſphere, or that 
whereby a thing becomes ſpherical; ſphericalneſs. 
Sxrnk'RIes, the doctrine of the ſphere, particularly of the ſeveral cir- 

cles deſcribed on the ſurface of it, with the method of projecting the 
ſame in plano. ä | C | 

SrHERPID [of cpaiga, a ſphere, and «26+, Gr. ſhape] a ſolid agure, 
approaching to the figure of a ſphere, but not exactly round, made by a 


plane of a {emi-ellipfis turned about one of its axes, and is always equal 


to two thirds of its circumſcribing cylinder. To 
Oblong SyHEROMD [with mathematicians} a ſolid figure made from the 

plane of the ſemi-ellipſis, by a cizcumvolution or rolling made about its 
longelt axis. | 


proach near to a ſphere in form. | 4 | | | 
SPHEROI'DICAL [with geometricians] having the form of a ſphe- 
roid. | | | 
Srur' Rur [ /pherula, dim. of ſphera, Lat. ] a little ſphere. Cheyne. 
SPHI'NCTER {oÞvyxTne, Gr.] a name common to ſeveral muſcles 
which bind, ſtraighten, or draw together. 
 SepixncTER Ani [in anatomy] a large, thick, fieſhy muſcle, which 
encompaſſes the anus or end of the ſtrait gut, aud ſerves to bind in the 
excrement. | | | 
SPHINCTER Gule [of oÞvyxr1p, Gr.] a continuation of the muſcle 
called prerygopharingeus, which ariſes from each fide of the ſcutiformis, 
or ſhield-like griſtle, and paſſes to a middle line, on the back part of the 
fauces. ; Sk 
 SpuINCTER Vaginæ [in anatomy] a muſcle which Les immediately 
under the clitoris, and ſtraitens the vagina of the womb, incloſing it 
with circular fibres, three fingers breadth. _ | 


SPHINCTER Feſicæ (io anatomy] a muſcle ſeated in the upper part 


of the neck of the bladder, immediately above the 'glandulz proſtate ; 
which, being ſtraitened, hinders the involuntary diſcharge of urine. 
 DPHINX Efe Gr.] a famous monſter of Egypt, having the face of 
a virgin and the body of a lion. Her famous riddle, which the propoſed 
to the men of Thebes, and the unhappy cataſtrophe of all thoſe, who 
could not unfold it, are ſubjects ſufficiently known ; not ſo that excellent 
moral which Cebes has extracted from this old piece of mythology (an au- 
thor to whom we are indebted for many a z«b/e ffreoke in his collection.) 
Count folly as a-/phinx to all mankind ; | 
Her prollem, how is good and ill defin'd ? 
Misjudging here, by folly's law we die. Table of CrBks. 
Spronby'LUM, Lat. of Gr. [with botaniſts] holy - ghoſt's root; cow- 
Arſly. | 
: 33 Lat. [with anatomiſts] a vertebra or turning joint 
of the back bone. * 

Seny'cwica, Lat. [with phyſicians] that part of phyſic that treats of, 
or medicines that move the pulſe. | 

Srur'ouus [agrypE-, Gr.] the pulſe, the beating of the heart and 


arteries, | 


Se1'ca, Lat. an ear of corn, properly the top of any herbs, chiefly 


uſcd of thoſe of the lavender-kin | 
Srieæ [in botanic writings] a ſpike, is when the flowers grow very 
much towards the top of the ſtalk. 
Sp1ica Celtica, Lat. [in botany] a kind of moſs called wolf's-claw. 
 Sy1ca Nardi, Lat. oh botany] lavender ſpike. ſpikenard. 
Syica Virginis, Lat. [in aſtronomy] a ſtar of che firſt magnitude in 
the conſtellation Virgo. | 
Seica'ra, a term given by phyſicians to ſome compoſitions, which 
take in ſuch ingredients as are called fc | 
 Seica'TEdD [ /jicatus, Lat.] in the form of an ear of corn. 
Seicca'ro, It. [in muſic books] ſignifies to ſeparate or divide each 
note one from the other, in a very plain and diſtinct manner, 
| Seice {epices, Fr. ſpexierie, It. eſpeceria, Sp.] 1. Indian drugs, as 
nutmegs, cloves, mace, &c. 2. A ſmall quantity. 3. [Prob. of /pe- 
cies, Lat.] the beginning, part, or remains of a diſtemper. 
To Stic [from the noun] to ſeaſon with ſpices. 
Se1'cer [from 44 051 one that deals in ſpices, Camden, 
Sexr'cery [epicerie, Fr.] 1, Spices, 2. A repolitory for ſpices. 


= 


 SPHERO1'DES es anatomiſts] ſuch parts of an animal body as ap- 
ſtretch out the body backwards, and move it obliquely. 


SP1 


\ SPIC1'FBROVS Hic i fer, from ſpica, an ear of corn, and 
ar] 1. 8 i ikes or 
on "Ou ears of corn. 2. Bearing ſpikes or flower; ear the 

| Syick and Span, intirely , as, /pick and ſpan new, inti | 
338 , [i ger rhe (A S nn 
PICO'SITY, or Sri'cousxkEss | /prcofitas, Lat. i f . 
ears of corn; alſo fulneſs of ears. Laut K being Piked like 
Sercy. 1. Ofa ſpicy quality, taſte, Sc. 2. Producing ſpice 
Sy1'DER [prob. o ſpinning, J. d. /pinner] an inſect, well knoy 
Sp1'6cor (prob. of ſpucker, u.] a ſtopple for a tap. 4 
 Se1GU'RNEL [ſo named after Ga/fridus Spigurnel, who was a 
to that office by king Henry III.] an officer who ſeals the king's wri 
Sri [ſprk, Su. /pica, Lat.] 1. An ear of corn that is Pein a 
ſharp at the end. 2. A large iron nail for faſtening of planks, [With 
botaniſts] is a body thick ſet with flowers, or fruits, in ſuch a 2 
to form an acute cone, as in wheat or barley. | 
SPI'KED [ /picatus, Lat.] ſharp- pointed. 
To SrikE [from the noun} 1. To faſten with ſpikes, or large nails. 
2. To fill with ſpikes, as the top of rails, pails, Sc. z. [In gunne 3 
to drive a ſpike into the touch-hole of a gun, to render it unſerviceablc 
4. To 1 quoin with ſpikes . the deck, cloſe to the breech of the 
carriages of the great guns, ſo that they may keep cloſe 
ſides of the ſhip, _ &. break looſe ab the ſhip rolls. n 
SPIKENARD [ica nardi, Lat.] a kind of ear growing even with the 
ground, and ſometimes in the ground, uſed in medicine, Qc. y 
SPUKEDNESS [of /picatus, Lat.] likeneſs to an ear of corn. 
To SviLL [ppillan, Sax. ſpilde, Dan.] 1. To pour out accidental! 
water or any liquid. 2. [ Spolzare, Lat to ſpoil, tO Corrupt, to o 
oy. 0 * 
SP1'LLERS [with hunters] the ſmall branches ſhooting out from the 
flat parts of a buck's horn at the top. | | 
SPILTH [ypil8, Sax.] a ſpilling, any thing poured out. 


fers, Lat. to 


ppointed 


Manner as 


I Six, verb ad. pret. /pun or ſpan, part. ſpun [rpinnan, Sax, 


ſpinna, Su. ſpinde, Dan. ſpinnen, Du. and Ger.] 1. To make yarn 

thread, &c. by twilting any filamentous matter. 2. To draw out into 

threads. 3. To protract, to draw out, to prolon | ; 
To Spix, verb neut. 1. To move A* 


SP1'Na Fento/a, Lat. [with anatomiſts] an ulceration whereby the 
bones are eaten with a malignant tumour, without any pain of the pe. 
rioſteum or membrane that covers the bone. | 

Sernz Dori, Lat. [in anatomy] the ſeries of vertebra or bones of 
the backs which ſuſtain the reſt of the body, and to which the ribs are 
joined. | 

Ser xa, or SPINACH. | ſpinace, It.] a pot herb, well known, 

Se1'NAL [from /pina, Lat.] belonging to the back-bone. 

SPINA'L1S Colli, Lat. [in anatomy] a mulcle on the fide of the neck 
ariſing from the five ſuperior proceſſes of the vertebræ of the thorax, and 
inferior of the neck, and is inſerted into the inferior part of the vertebrz 
of the neck backwards. | | 

SPINA'TI [with anatomiſts] muſcles, whoſe office is to bend and 


Sy1 NDLE [ypindel, Sax. ſpindel, Ger.] 1. An inflrument uſed in 
ſpinaing. 2. Any thing long and lender, as the axis of a wheel, of a 
clock or watch, Sc. 3. The main body of the capſtan or draw-beam in 
a ſhip. 4. The iron on which the vane turns. 

SPINDLE-Tree, a ſhrub, prickwood. . | 

To Ser'xDLE [with floriſts] to put forth a long ſlender ſtalk. | 

SPINE [epine, Fr. ſpina, Lat.] 1. A thorn, 2. The back-bone. 3. 
The upper part of the ſhare-bone. | 1 

SPI NET [epinette, Fr. /pinetto, It.] a muſical inſtrument, a fort of 
ſmall harpſichord. | | 

; SPINI' FEROUS [ /pinifer, from ſpina, and fero, Lat. to bear] bearing 
taorns, 


SP1N1'GENOUS [ ſpinigena, from Hina, and gigno, Lat. to beget! 


ſprung up of a thorn. 
SPINIVENE TUM, Lat. [with botaniſts] the holy thorn- tree. 
Spixk, a chaflinch, a bird. | 
p SINN ER [from/pin] 1. One {killed in ſpinning. 2. A ſmall ſort of 
ider. | | BY 
F SPINNING, /ub/. [from ſpin] the act of drawing thread. 5 
SP1'NNING-WHEEL [of ſpinning and wheel] the wheel by which the 
thread is ſpun. | | . 
Spino's13M [of Sping/a, born a Jew, but he profeſſed no religion, ei- 
ther Jewiſh or Chriſtian] the opinion or doctrine of Spineſa, who, in his 
books, maintains that all religions are only political engines, calculated 
to make people obedient to magiſtrates, and to make them practiſe virtue 
and morality, and many other erroneous notions in philoſophy as well as 
theology. | EW 
Sp1N0's15Ts, the followers of Spinoſa, or the adherers to his opi- 
nions. 
- Seixo'sITY [ ſpinoſitas, Lat.] 1. Thornineſs. 2. Perplexity. 
Sy NOS [ ſpineus, Lat.] thorny, full of thorns, : 
Sp1'xsTER [of ꝓpinnan, Sax. to ſpin] 1. A title given in Jaw to all 
unmarried women, even from the daughter of a viſcount to the meanel: 
petſon. 2. A woman that ſpins, 
Sp1'NsTRY [of ppinnan, Sax.] the act of ſpinning. 
Sp1'xus [with botaniſts] the floe, tree. 
Spi'Ny [ /pinsfus, Lat.] thorny, briary, perplexed, difficult. 
SP1'RACLE [| /piraculum, Lat.] a breathing dale. a pore, 
Se1'RAL {of fpira, Lat.] turning round like a ſcre p. 
Ser'taL [in architecture, &c,] a curve that aſcends winding about a 
cone or ſpire, ſo that all the points thereof continually approach the 
axis. | : { 
SPIRAL Line [in geometry] a curve line of the circular kind, which 
in its progreſs recedes from its centre; as in winding from the vertex 
down to the baſe of a cone. 


Proportional Spix als [in geography] are ſuch lines as the rhumb- 


lines on a eine ge, f N | 
Ser'kalLLY [from piral] in form of a ſpiral, : 
Ser [ /pira, Lat. or of epier, F.] 1. A ſpiral line, any thing 
wreathed or contorted. Air ſeems to conſiſt of /þires contorted into m__ 
ſpheres. Cheyne. 2. Any thing growing up taper, à round pyram! 2 
ſteeple chat riſes tapering by degrees, and ends in a ſharp Point at 


"Oh; F ; ; as corn 
To Sei | ſpicare, Lat. pier, Fr.] to grow up into an cares ® 


3 as a fpindle or top. 2. To 
iſſue out into a ſmall ſtream, as blood out of a vein. 
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gelaHD [of /pira, Lat.] having a ſpire or ſteeple tapering till it comes 
| inc. | | : 
7 — air [efprit, Fr. ſpiritu, It. efpiritu, Sp. of ſpiritus, Lat.] 1. An 
immaterial, incorporeal being, an intelligence, &c. 
in motion. The valmy ſpirit of the weſtern breeze. Dryden. 3. An ap- 
tion. 4. Lemper, habitual diſpoſition of mind. Of a malicious 
and revengeful /pirit. Tillotſon. 5. Ardour, courage, vehemence of 
mind. 6. Genius, vigour of mind. With the ſame /pirit that its author 
writ., Pope. 7. Intellectual powers diſtinct from body. Theſe diſ- 
courſes made a deep impreſſion on the mind and /pirit of the prince. C/a- 
rendon. 8. Sentiment, perception. Your ſpirit is too true, your fears 
too certain. Shakeſpeare. 9. Eagerneſs, deſire. A fpirit of building 
ſucceeded a ſpirit of pulling down. South. 10. Man of activity, man of 
life, fire and enterprize. 11. Perſons diſtinguiſhed by the qualities of 
the mind. Such /pirits as he deſired to pleaſe. Dryden. 12. The like- 
neſs, eſſential qualities. A deſcending light, of all others, ſet off men's 
faces in their trueſt ſpirit. Wotton. 13. Any thing eminently pure and 
refined, 14. That which hath power or energy. The /p:r:ts in things 
jnanimate are ſhut in and cut off by the — le parts, as air in ſnow. 
Bacon. 15. An inflammable liquor raiſed by diſtillation. 16. In the plu- 
ral number] that which gives vigour or chearfulneſs to the mind. See 
Sp1R1TS. 17. [In theology] is uſed by way of eminence for the third 
perſon in the holy Trinity; alſo for the divine power and virtue, and 
the communication thereof to men; alſo an incorporeal being intel- 
igence. | | Tel? 785 
wa what we have already offered concerning the ſentiments of anti- 
quity, in relation to this divine perſon, under the words Dove, CHRIST, 
GaosT, ELCEsaiTz#, Orly BecorTEtN, &c. we muſt now add, that our 
redeceflors in the faith did not confine (as ſome moderns have done) 
the Spirit's office to the age of miracles, and firſt century; but do moſt 
uniformly repreſent it as of PERPETUAL STANDING in the church. Thus 


2. Breath, mind 


revenues that 


Ee. 


O 8 L 


SersrTous [from ſpirit] 1. Refined, advanced near to ſpirit. 2. 
Fine, ardent, active. | | | 

Ser'xIToUSNEss [from fpiritous] fineſs and activity of parts. 

SPr/RITUAL | ſprrituel, Fr. ſpiritual, It, ſpiritualis, Lat.) 1. That 
conſiſts of ſpirit without matter. 2. Eccleſiaſtical, in oppoſition to tem- 
poral. 3. Devout, pious, religious. 

SPIRITUA'LITIES | ſpiritaalia, Lat.] are the profits which a biſhop 
receives from his ſpiritual livings, and not as a temporal lord, viz. the 

— from his viſitations, the ordaining or inſtituting ot 

prieſts, preſtation money, &c. | | 

SPIRITUA'LITY {| ſpiritualite Fr. fpiritualita, It. of ſpiritualitas, Lat.] 
1. Spiritualneſs, devotion. 2. Intellectual nature. | 

SPIRITUALIZA'TION [in chemiſtry] the extraction of the moſt pure 
and ſubtile ſpirits out of natural bodies. 225 

To SPI'RITUALIZE [ fpiritualifer, Fr.] 1. To explain a paſſage of 
ſcripture after a ſpiritual manner; to put a myſtical ſenſe upon it. 2. 
To poliſh the mind, to refine the intellects. 

To Sy1R1TUAL1ZE [with chemiſts} is to reduce a compact mixt body 
into the principle, by them called fpirir. | 

SFR vos [| ſpiritxeux, Fr. fpiritoſo, It. of ſpirituoſus, Lat.] 
ſpirits, lively, &c. | — 

Srr'Rrrvousxkss, fulneſs of ſpirits, livelineſs. | k: 
To Sei'x r, to iflue out with a force; as water, &c. out of a fquirt, 


full of 


See To SPART, 

To Ser'RTLE [corrupted from pirit] to diſſipate. Denham. 

Sp1'RY [from /pire] 1. Pyramidial. The fprry firr, and ſhapely box 
adorn, Pope. 2. Wreated, curled. Hid in the fpiry volumes of the 
ſnake. Dryden. | b PIT 1: 
Spiss [ /piſſus, Lat.] cloſe, firm, thick. 

Sp1's8ATED [ /þiſatus, Lat.] thickened. 

SP155AT1ON, Lat. a thickening. * 
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in the ſo-much· celebrated creed of Lucian the martyr, 2 creed which the 
whole council of Autioch, in the reign of Conſtantius, publiſh'd, as being 
expreſſive of their own belief, we have the following clauſe, And in 
the Holy Ghofl, who is given for conſolation, and ſanttification, and per- 


emmy 


Spr'ss1TY, or SPrS$1TUDE | ſpiffitas, Lat.] thickneſs. , 

To Sir, preterite ſpat, part. paſſ. /pit, or fpirted ¶ ſpedan, ſprezan, 
Sax. ſpytte, Dan. ſpotta, Su.] 1. To eject from the mouth. 2. [From 
ſpit] to put upon a ſpit. 3. To thruſt through. I /pzered frogs. 
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THE SON, and thro' the Son [ muſt aſcend] to THE FaTHER. See alſo 
Co-1IMMENSE, PENTECOST EF, Homouslans, and Momarcuy of the 
Univerſe, compared with Jgnat. Epift. ad Ephe/. Ed. Smith, p. 15. and 
Clem. Alexand. Ed. Paris. p. 343, 590. 


7 


SP1'TEFULLY {from piteful] maliciouſly, malignantly. 
SPr TEFULNESS, a ſpiteful temper, malice, malignity, | 1 
Sp1'TTAL, or SP1'TTLE [ /pedale, It. a contraction of hoſpital] a cha- | 38 

ritable foundation. | 


* * 
2 


— 
_——— 


nn 
faction, to them that believe.” Bull. Defenſ. Fid. Nicen. p. 266. A Dryden. WP: | | | | 7 1 lj R 
creed, which I the rather mention, as St. Hilary judg'd it worthy of his Spir [ſprru, Sax ſpit, Du, ſpiet, L. Ger. ſpieſß, H. Ger. Hpiedo, It. 4 1 4 1 
comment; as the reader will find under the words, HOST ASts and pete, Port.] a kitchen- utenſil for roaſting of meat. e 1 fl 14 i 
Macepoxians compared. And as to the ſentiments of the preceeding SpIf Deep, as deep as the table of a ſpade, as much ground in depth 1 5 Wo fl 1 
centuries, St. Irenæus has given us their joint belizf, when he ſtiles this as may be digged up at once with the ſpade. | e 
ſpirit, ** Scala aſcenſfionis ad deum, i. e. the ladder by which we af- Se1TE [ſpyt, Du. depit, Fr.] malice. | e 
cend to God: And ſtilt more fully, Ed. Grabe, p. 243, 244, 364, 410, I SITE / in oppoſition, or defiance of. 4 5 4 j n 
Sc. And in p. 451, he deſcribes the doctrine handed down to him, as To Sir E one [{ppten, Du.] to croſs, contradict, or vex one. pa | 105 4 ty 
follows, © Hanc eſſe adordinationem, &c. g. d. that by theſe ſteps [or Sp1'TEFUL [of ſpyt, Du. or depit, Fr. and uli] full of malice or ill - PHY 1 1 
gradation] we are to advance, and thro' the /pzrie we muſt AascEND To will. e "F925 cou SOA „ 

1. 


SPIRIT of Mercury [in chemiſtry] one of the five principles which 
may be ſeparated from a mixed body by fire. It is ſubtile, light, pe- 
netrating, and active, and hath its particles in a very quick motion; it 
is that which is ſuppoſed to cauſe the growth and increaſe of all bodies 
of the earth, on which it ſettles. : | 

SPIRIT of Nitre [in chemiſtry] is made by mingling one part of ſalt- 
petre with three of potters-earth, and then diſtilling the mixture in a 
large carthen retort in a cloſe reverberatory fire. | 

SPIRIT of Salt [in chemiſtry] is made by pulverizing ſalt, and mix- 
ing it with three times its weight of potters-carth pulverized, which be- 


ing made into a paſte with rain-water, and made into balls or pellets, is 


diſtilled ſecumdum artem. | | 

. SPIRIT of Salt dulcified [in chemiſtry] is made by mixing equal parts 
of this and ſpirits of wine, and then digeſting them for three or four 
days by a gentle heat. 


SpINIT of Sulpbur [in chemiſtry] is a ſpirit drawn from ſulphur mel- 


ted and inflamed ; the moſt ſubtile part of which is converted into a li- 
quor, by ſticking to a glaſs beel ſuſpended over it, whence it falls drop 
by drop into a trough, into the middle of which is placed the ftone pot, 
wherein the ſulphur is burnt. | 

SP1R1T of Fitriol [in chemiſtry] is vitriol dried in the ſun, or in de- 
ſect thereof by the fire, and then diſtilled ſeveral times by chemical ope- 
rations, ſeveral times repeated, firſt in a reverberatory furnace, and af- 
terwards in balneo mari. | 
; SP1RIT of Vine, is only brandy rectified once or more times by re- 
peated diſtillations. 

To Srixrr. 1. To encourage, animate, Qc. 
entice. | | 

To give up the Se1R1T, to die. | | 

Uriverſal Spixir [in chemiſtry] is the firſt of the principles of that 
art, that can be admitted for the compoſition of mixed bodies ; which, 
being ſpread out through all the world, produces different things, ac- 
cording to the ſeveral-matrices or pores of the earth in which it ſettles. 

SPIRITS [with chemiſts] conſiſt of a volatile ſalt and ſpirit ; as, ſpirit 
of ſal armoniac, urine, and the like. 

Acid Spixirs [with chemiſts] are ſuch as conſiſt of acid particles and 
water, as ſpirit of vitriol, ſulphur, falt, Oc. and as ſuch are very corro- 
live to metals ſalt or ſaline, 

Sulphureous Spixrrs [in chemiſtry} are ſuch as conſiſt of very oily 
particles, and are thence very eaſily inflammable, as ſpirit of wine, &c, 

SPIRITS [in an animal body] are accounted three, wiz. the animal 


2. To draw away, to 


ſpirits ſeated in the brain, the vital in the heart, and the natural in the 


Iver, 


The Animal Sriklrs, are an exceedingly thin, ſubtile, moveable, 


id juice or humour, ſeparated from the blood in the cortex of the 
brain, and received hence into the minute fibres of the medulla, and are 
by them diſcharged into the nerves, and are conveyed by them into every 
part of the body, and in them perform all the actions of ſenſe and mo- 
tion, 

Vital Spiairs, or Natural Srikirs [with naturaliſts) are only the 
ad agitated parts of the blood, whereon its motion and heat de- 


« . 
* 1 


pend. 
SerR1ITED [from ſpirit] lively, vivacious, full of fire. 
High SPIRIT Eb, proud, lofty, arrogant. 
Mean Spixix Eb, of a baſe, ſordid temper. | 


__SerKITLEess [from ſpirit} dejected, low, deprived of vigour. So „bi- 
#Weſ; a ſlave. Sith n y , 


Spi rr ER from pit] 1. One who puts meat on a ſpit. 2. One who 
ſpits with his mouth. 3. [With hunters] a red male deer, near two 
years old, whoſe horns begin to grow up ſharp and ſpit-wiſe. * 

Ser'TTLE [ ſpaðl, ſpaz], Sax. ſpottel, Du. ſpot. Su. Hputum, Lat.] a 
moiſture ariſing in the mouth. | 

SPLA/NCHNICA [owMayyrnra, Gr. 9. d. things relating to the bowels! 
medicines good for diſeaſes in the bowels. 

SPLANCHNO'LOGIST [of onhaxyra, the bowels, and x, Gr. to tell] 
a deſcriber or treater of the bowels. | 

SPLANCHNO'LOGY [of onazyxronoyiz, Of onioyxe, the bowels, and 
N-, Gr. ſpeech] a diſcourſe or treatiſe of the bowels. 4 
To SpLasn [or plaſn] to daſh water upon, &c. See PLasn. 

SpLA'SHY, waſhy, wet, watery. | 

 SPLA”TCHY, painted, counterteit. | 

SeLay Footed, one who treads his toes much outwards. FTA 

SPLAY'ING of the Shoulder [with farriers] a diſeaſe in horſes, oeca- 
ſioned by ſome ſlip, ſo that the ſhoulder parts from the breaſt, and 

eaves a rift in the film under the ſkin, and makes a horſe trail his legs 
after him. | 45 

SPLEEN [len, Lat. Sm, Gr.] 1. A ſoft ſpungy viſcus, of a dark- 
iſn red, or rather livid colour, ordinarily reſembling a tongue in figure; 
though ſometimes it is triangular, and ſometimes roundiſſi: it is uſually 
placed under the left ſhort ribs ; and from the beſt and lateſt accounts of 
the animal economy, its uſe is to furniſh a freſh ſupply of good gene- 
rous blood, in order to mix with that which is returxed after having, paſt 
thro' the proper ſecretions of the liver.” The reader will find a good 


- portraiture both of this, and other parts, in Poerhaavz's Oeconom. animal. 


Ed. Londin. Whoſe remark is this, Patet u/um ſplents inſervire hepati,” 
p. 80. 2. A fit of anger. 3. Spite, hatred, grudge. 3. Melancholy, 
hypochondriacal vapours. Bodies changed to recent forms by Spleen. 
Pope. h l | 

SPLEE Neb [from een] deprived of the ſpleen. Animals /pleened 
grow ſalacious. Arbutbnot. : 
SPLEENFUL [of /þleen and full] angry, peeviſh, fretful, melan- 
choly. 
| „ an herb, otherwiſe called milt waſte. 

SPLEE'NY | from ſpleen] angry, peeviſh. 

SepLE'"NDENCY [of /plendens, Lat,] ſhiningneſs, briliancy. 

SeLE'NDENT [of /þ/endens, Lat.] ſhining, magnificent. 

SPLE"ND1D, Or SPLE'NDIDOUS [| /plendide, Fr. /plendido, It. eſplendido, 
Sp. of /p/endidus, Lat.] glorious, magnificent, noble, ſtately. 

SPLE'NDIDLY, magnificently, ſumptuouſly. = on 

SPLE'NDIDNESS [ /p/endor, Lat.] . brightneſs, ſhiningneſs, 
pompouneſs. 88 

SeLE"NDoUR [| ſplendeur, Fr. ſplendore, It. ſplendor, Lat.] 1. A light 
or brightneſs. 2. Glory, magnificence. | 

SPLENE'TICK [ /plenetic, It. ſpleneticus, Lat. ]-, Gr.] 1. Of, 
or pertaining to the ſpleen. 2. Affected with oppilations or obſtructions 
of the ſpleen, fretful, peeviſh. | ; 

SPLENETICK Artery [in anatomy] the largeſt branch of the czliaca, 
an artery that goes from thence to the ſpleen, and ends in it. 

SIE Nic. or SPLENNICAL | /þ/enique, Fr. ſplenicus, Lat. ondnx@- 
Gr.] of, pertaining to, or againſt the ſpleen. | 

SPLE'NICA, Lat. medicines good againſt the ſpleen. 

Vena SrIENIeA [with anatomiſts] the left branch of the vena porta, 
which is beſtowed upon the ſtomach and cawl ; part of the gut colon, 
and the ſpleen. 


SPLE'N 
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Srrr'vi Muſculi [with anatomiſts] muſcles which ariſe from the four 4 


upper ſpines of the vertebræ of the back, and from the two lower of the 
neck, which aſcending obliquely, adhere to the u tranſverſe pro- 
ceſſes of the vertebræ of the neck, and are inſerted into the upper part 
7 the occiput; their office is to pull the head backwards, to one 

e. 

SPLE/N18H [from pen] fretful, —— 

—— [from ſpleen} hot, fiery, paſſionate: obſolete 

SPLE'NiUM [owner Gr.] a * plaiſter, &c. to be laid on the body 
of one troubled with the ſpleen; alſo a linen bolſter ſeveral times double, 
laid on wounds, ulcers, fractures, & c. - 

SyLENT or SPLINT [with farriers] a hard excreſcence or ſwelling on 
the bone of the leg or ſhank-bone of a horſe. 


Se.evTs [of (plenter, Du. with ſurgeons] pieces of wood uſed in 


binding up broken limbs ; alſo the pieces of a broken bone. 

To Syiice [of ſpliſſen, Du. or ſplitzen, H. Ger.] to join one rope to 
another, by interweaving their ends, or opening their ſtrands, and with 
a fid laying every ſtrand in order, one in another. | 

To SeLice [with gardeners] is to graft the top of one tree into 
the ſtock of another, by cutting them ſloping, and faſtening them toge- 
ther. | 

A Cut SyL1ct [with ſailors] is when a rope is let into another with as 
much diſtance as one pleaſes, ſo as to have it undone at any time, and 
yet be ſtrong enough. | 

A Round Sy11ce, is when the end of a rope is ſo let into another, that 
they ſhall be as firm as if they were but one rope. 

SeL1'NTeR [ſplind, Dan. ſplinter, Du. ſplitter, Ger.] 1. A ſmall 
ſhiver of wood. 2. A fragment of any thing. | 1 
To SrrixrER [from the noun] 1. To ſecure by ſplints. 2. To ſhi- 
ver, to break into fragments. | 

To SeLiT, verb act. [ſplitrer, Dan. ſplyten, or ſplitten, Du. and L. 
Ger. ſpalten, H. Ger. ſpialtan, Teut.] 1. To cleave or cut aſunder. 2. 
To divide, to part. 3. To daſh and break on a rock. 4. To divide, 

re "agg into diſcord. An irrefiſtable power ſplits their counſels. 

5. | | | | | 

To Syt1T, verb neut. 1. To burſt in ſunder. 2. To be broken 

againſt rocks. | | | 
OT [ſea term] a ſail is ſaid to be it or ſpilt, when it is blown 

Sert1'TTER [from lit] one who fplits. 

SPLI'TTER of Cauſes, a lawyer. | | | 

Sro'pium, Lat. [oTo0J49, Gr.] the cinders about the melting of iron 
and braſs : alſo a ſort of ſoot which riſes from tried braſs, and falls down 

to the bottom, whereas pompholyx ſtill flies upwards. It is alſo taken 
for burnt ivory, or the black pieces which remain after diſtillation, cal- 
cined in an open fire till they become white. Fen Wo | | 

To Sport | fpolare, Lat.] 1. To rob or plunder. 2. To corrupt, to 
mar, to render uſeleſs. . | 55 
Sor [ /poglio, It. /polium, Lat.] 1. Plunder, that which is gotten by 
violence, 2. The act of robbery, waſte. 3. Corruption, cauſe of cor- 
ruption. Villainous company hath been the pe of me. Shakeſpeare. 
4. The ſlough, or caſt ſkin of a ſerpent. Bacon. | 

Sroi'LER [from poi]! 1. A robber, a plunderer, a pillager. 2. One 
that mars, or corrupts any thing. | 2 

Sror'LFUL [of ſpoil and full] waſteful, rapacious : obſolete. 

SPOKE, or SPO'KEN, the preterite of p See To SPEAK, 

SPOKE, ſubſt. ¶ ſpac, Sax.] the ray of a wheel. 

SPo'xESMAN [of ſpæcan, Sax. to ſpeak, and man] one who ſpeaks 
in behalf of another. | | | | 

 ToSyo'tiaTE [| /polia, Lat.] to rob, to plunder. 

Srol IA riox, the act of robbing or deſpoiling. | 

SyOLIaT10N [in a law ſenſe] a writ which lies for one incumbent 

againſt another, for the fraits of the church, in any caſe where the right 
of patronage does not come into debate. mM | 

Sro'ndvs, or SPo'NDEE [owodaiE-,, Gr.] a foot of Latin or Greek 

verſe, conſiſting of two long ſyllables, as ccxlum. If the reader would 
fee what effect this grave and weighty meaſure has on the ear, he may 
examine that line of Homer. | 
Kea d buwpnx®- ret JN nenpe. o; 
Or that of Virgil, 
| Chara Deim ſoboles, magni Jovis incrementum ; 
Or of our Engliſh rival to them both, 
E Then with £xyanDeD wings he ſtears his flight 
Aloft incuMBENT on the duſky air, | | 
That felt unuſual weight. Parid. Loft. Book I. 
See PxxRIchius, JamBic, and Txocuæ us compared. 
SPO'NDYLEs | ſpondyli, Lat. onoJvna, Gr.] the chine-bones. 


SPo'NDYLVUs [cron Gr.] a knuckle, or a turning joint of the 


back-bone. 

SPONGE | ſpongia, Lat.] a kind of ſea-moſs that grows on the rocks. 
To Srovck [from the noun] to ſuck up as a ſpunge, to gain by mean 
arts. 

Srox ER [from /þonge] one who hangs on others for a mainte- 
nance. | 
l Sro Noi, Ess [from ſpongy] ſoftneſs and fulneſs of cavities like a 

ponge. | | 

SPO'NGIOIDEA Offa, Lat. [in anat.] the ſame as the cribriformia, or 
fieve like bones. 

Spo'nG1iovs [ /pongioſus, Lat.] ſpongy or like a ſpunge. 

SyO'NG1OU8MBSS, ſpongineſs. 

Spo'NG1TEs, a ſtone found in ſpunges. | 

Seo'nGY {from ſponge} 1. Soft, and full of ſmall interſtitial holes. 
2, Drenched, ſoaked, ful!, like a ſponge. | | 

SPO'NSAL | ſponſal;s, Lat.] of, or pertaining to a ſpoule, betrothing, 
or marriage. CES 

Sro'xstiox, Lat. an engagement, promiſe, or obligation. 


ther. 

SeoxTA'NeITY [from /pontantous] voluntarineſs, willingneſs. Or 
rather the principle of action within the being itſelf, or power of action 
in general, as contradiſtinguiſhed from moral agency, which laſt diſtin- 
pes the human ſpecies — animals of a lower kind. See Mor at 

gency. 

Sroxra' Nous [ pontaneus, Lat. ſpontante, Fr. pontaneo, It. eſponta- 
neo, Sp.] free, acting of its own accord, 


Sro'ns0R, Lat, an undertaker or ſurety for another, a god-fa- 


SPR 

Spontaneous [ih the ſchools] a term applied to ſuch mori. _. 
body and mind, as we perform 4 our 1 —.— of the 

tos ego 9 ſpontaneous] freely, voluntarily. ow 
SPONTA'NIOUSNESS m ſpontaneous] v i 
2 | [ Spontaneous) voluntarineſs, freedom of 

SPOOL (ſpob!, L. Ger. (puhl, H. G.] a ſmall piece of cane or 
with a knot at each end, or a piece of wood turned in that fo 
wind yarn upon. 3 

Sroo [y pon, Sax. ſpaen, Du.] a hand utenſil, for eating b 
things. | 0 0d 

SPoo'NBILL [of /Þoon and bi] the name of a bird. 

SPo0'NFULL [of pon and full] 1. As much as a ſpoon will hold 
a ſmall = of 3 , ma 

POO'N-MEAT [of ſpoon meat] liquid food, nouri 

with a ſpoon. of 8 r 

een N-WORT, an herb. I 

| Spoo'xinG [in ſea language] is, when a ſhip being un 1 
ſtorm at ſea, 1 2 2 is obliged to — right deere bn 
then they ſay, he ſpoons ; and when the ſhip is in danger of bringin * 4 
maſts by the board, by her ſeeling, or violent rolling about, 2 10 
— they generally ſet up the foreſail, to make her go the ſteadi 4 
and this likewiſe they term ſpooning the fore/ail. pn, 

SPORA'DES [with aſtronomers] ſuch ſtars as were never yet ranked 
any particular conſtellation. 2 

SPORA'DICI Merbi [of cofadis, Gr.] thoſe diſeaſes which are rife ; 
many places, or which (though different in nature) ſeize ſeveral peo le 
at the ſame time, and in the ſame country. . 

To Sroxr [| /e diportare, or diportarſi, It.] to divert one's ſelf with 
play, to make merry. | | 

SpokT [aiporto, It.) 1. Paſtime, diverſion. 2. Diverſions of th. 
field, as hunting, gaming, fiſhing, c. 3. Mockery, contemptuow 


Sro/RTFUL [of diporto, It.] full of play, merry, ludicrous, 
 Syo'RTFULLY | from fportful) wantonly, merrily. 
ENTREE [from Hportful] wantonneſs, merriment, frolie 

play. 8 OWE DEN oy 
Sro R rIvE [of /e dipertare, It.] diverting, gay, merry. 
 SPo'RTIVENEsSs, divertingneſs, gaiety. 

Seo'RTS8MAN, one who delights in the diverſions of the field, 

Sror [prob. of ſpatt, Du. and Ger. ignominy] 1. A ſpeck, a ſtain of 
colour, dirt, Sc. 2. A ſmall piece of ground. 3. A taint, a diſprace h 
a reproach. - 8 | EBT x 

To Seor [from the noun] 1. To mark with diſcolourations, to ma. 
culate. 2. To corrupt, to diſgrace, to taint. | 

Seo'TLEss [prob. of ſpat, and loſß, Du. and Ger.] 1. Without a ſpot 
2. Innocent, free from reproach, immaculate. „ 

Sro'rLESNESs, unſpottedneſs, innocency. 

Sro'TTED [from pet] having ſpots. 

Sro'TTER | from pot] one who ſpots. 

Seo'TTrY, full of ſpots, maculated. Milton. | | 

SPOTS in the Sun [with aſtronomers] are certain opacous or ſhady 
maſſes, which are ſometimes obſerved adhering to the body or diſk of 
the ſun, the various figures and motions whereof are obſerved by the 
help of a teleſcope. 

| Spou'sAL [of epouſailles, Fr. ſponſalia, Lat.] 1. Marriage, nuptials. 
2, An epithalamium or a wedding ſong. Milton. | | 
Spov'saL, betrothing. | 1 

Srov'saGE, betrothing, eſpouſing. 8 . 

Spou'sED [of epouſer, Fr.) 2 Milton. | ; 
Srousk [epouſe, Fr. ſpoſa, It. eſpoſa, Sp..ſpenſa, Lat.] a bridegroom 
or bride, one joined in marriage, | | 

SPOU'SE-BREECH {in old 3 adultery, or incontinence between 
married perſons; in oppoſition to ſimple fornication. 

To Srour, verb ad. ¶ ſpupten, Du.] to pour out. 

To Srour, verb neut. to guſh out or diſembogue. | 

Srour [ſpuyte, Du.] 1. A pipe or trough, for conveyance of water. 
2. Water falling in a body, a cataraR. 

Water Spout [at fea] a maſs of water collected between a cloud and 
the ſurface of the ſea, in the ſhape of a pillar or ſpout of water. Theſe 
phznomena frequently happen in the 
danger ſhips that are near them, unleſs they are diſperſed and broken by 
the ſhot of great guns. 

SPRAIN (but more properly a ftrain, prob. of eſtreint, Fr.] a violent 
contorſion, or wreſting of the tendons of the muſcles, occaſioned by 
ſome ſudden accident. | 

To SrRAIN, to contort or overſtretch the tendons. 

SPRAINTS, the dung of an otter. | 

SPRANG, tne preterite of ſpring. See To SPRING. 

SPRAT (ſprot. Dan. Du. and L. Ger.] a ſmall fiſh, 

To SyRawL, to lie ſtretched out in length and breadth. 


To SxxawL [ſpradle, Dan. (partelen, Du.] 1. To ſtruggle, as in the 


convulſions of death. 2. To tumble with agitation and contortion of 
the limbs. 3 

SPRAY. 1. A ſmall bough or ſprig. 2. A kind of watery miſt like 
ſmall rain, cauſed by the daſhing of the waves, which will fly ſome di- 
ſtance, and wet like a ſmall ſhower of rain. 

To Staab, verb ad. [rppevan, Sax. (preyden, Du. ſpredve, Dan. 
ſpryva, Su.] 1. To lay open, to publiſh, to extend in length and breadth. 
2. To ſtretch, to extend. He —— out the heavens like a curtain. 
2 3. To emit as effluvia or emanations. They ſpread their bane. 

ilton. | 

To SeREAD, verb neut. to extend itſelf, to open as a flower. 

- SpxEap [from the verb] 1. Extent, compafs. I have got 2 fine 
ſpread of 8 land. Addiſon. 2. Expanſion of parts. No 
flower hath that /pread of the woodbine, Bacon. 2 

SezEa'ver [trom ſpread] one that ſpreads, a publiſher, a diſſemi- 
nator. 

SeR1G (Drag, C. B. Fpnic, Sax. ] a ſmall twig or branch of a plant, 
ſomething more than a hi „as having more leaves and ſmall twigs on it 
than a ſlip has, and js 10 of ſome growth. 

Sr“ [of pppix, Sax.) having ſprigs. 

Sraichr [g. J. a ſpirit] a phantom, an apparition, See SPIRIT- 
To Srr1GHT [from the noun] to haunt, as a ſpright. _ 
SexrGuTevL (of pppur and pull] full of ſpirit, lively, briſk. 


SekR1'GaTPULTY [from prightful] brifkly, vigoroully. SriieHr- 


eſt- Indies, and very much en- 
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Gpr1/GHTFULNESS, Or SPRI'GHTLINEss [ſpprepulneſſe, Sax. ] fulneſs 
of ſpirit, livelineſs, vigorouſneſss. . | 

SRI GHTLY, full of ſpirit and life, lively, briſk. 

SprIGHTS, ſhort arrows, anciently uſed in ſea-fights, having wooden 
heads ſharpened ; they diſcharged them out of muſquets, and they 
would paſs through the ſides of a ſhip, where bullets would not 
7 SPRING, verb neut. pret. ſprang or ſprung [{ppunzan, Sax. ſprin-⸗ 
ger, Dan. ſpringa, Su. ſpringen, Du. and Ger.] 1. To ſprout, or ſhoot 
forth like plants. 2. To ariſe or iſſue out as water does out of the 

ound. 3. T'o ariſe, to appear. 4. To iſſue with effect or force. Oh 
Bring to light. Pope. 5. To proceed from anceſtors. Our Lord 
/prang out of Judea. Hebrews. 6. 'To proceed as from a ground, 
cauſe, or reaſon. Do not blaſt my ſpringing hopes. Rowe. 7. To 

row, to thrive. We periſh and we. au . Dryden. 8. To bound, 
to leap, to jump. She /prung from bed. 
lic force. 10. To riſe from a covert. | 

o SPRING, verb act. 1. To ſtart, to rouſe game. 2. To produce 
licht. And reaſon ſaw not, till faith ſprung the light. Dryden, 3. To 
produce haſtily. 4. To paſs by leaping. To /pring the tence, Thom- 


oN. | (Es 
Barren SPRINGS, are ſuch as uſually flow from coal mines or ſome ſul. 
hurous mineral, ſo called, becauſe, being of a harſh and brackiſh qua- 
licy, they rather kill plants than nouriſh them. 

To SPRING a Maſt [ſea phraſe] is when a maſt is only cracked, and 
not quite broken in any part, as at the hounds, partners, &c. they ſay 
the maſt is ſprung. | ö 5 

SraI NG [ſpping, Sax. (ptinck, Du. ſpring, Ger. ] 1. A fountain. 2. 
An original. 3. A principle of motion. 4. One of the four ſeaſons of 
the year. 5. A device for catching fowls, and for various other uſes. 
6; In phyfcs] a natural faculty or endeavour bodies have to return to 
their firſt ſtate, after having been violently put cut of the ſame, by com- 

reſſion, bending, or the like; called elaſticity, or elaſtic force. 

SprING Tides, high tides, or thoſe which happen about three days 
before the full or change of the moon; but they are at the top or higheſt 
three days after the full or change, when the water runs higheſt at the 
flood, and loweſt at the ebb, and the tides run more ſtrong and ſwift 
than in the niepes. N : | 

The SPRING [as a poctical deity] was 7 gs as a ſprightly beau- 
tiful damſel, clad in green, having divers flowers in both hands: or as 
the goddeſs Flora : or by the image of Virtumnus. EO 
Sralxe Arbour [of a watch] that part which is placed in the middle 

of the ſpring box, about which the ſpring is wound or turned. 

SPRING Box [of a watch] a fort of box of ſteel which contains the 
ſpring, being in the ſhape of a cylinder, N | 

To SPRING @ Leak [with ſailors} is to begin to leak or take in the ſea, 
through ſome openings of the ſhip's timbers. | 

To SyrinG @ Mine [in terms of war] to let fly, or blow up a 
— --5 6" | | | 
Spr1'xGAL [g. d. a young ſpringing ſhoot of a plant] a young man, 
a ſlripling. | | N | 
55 e [in heraldry} a term applied to any beaſt in a poſture 
ready to pive a ſpring or leap. ; 5 
SypRIN GE ¶ſprinx, Sax. ] a ſnare or device made of twiſted wire for 
catching birds or ſmall beaſts. 
SpRINOER [from ſpring] a rouſer of the game. | 
SPRINGER of an arched Gate [in architecture] the mouldings that 
bear the arch. 5 | es 
Spr1'NG-HALT [of ſpring and Halt] a lameneſs by which a horſe 
twitches up his legs. . 5 8 5 5 
SpRI'NGINEss [of ſpningan, Sax.] a quality in ſome bodies, [when 
they are preſſed or altered by a preſſure or ſtroke, to recover their former 
figure. | 5 
1 [from ſpring] ay{pringe, an elaſtic nooſe. 
SRT NY Bodies [in phil oſophy] ſuch bodies, as having had their 


form or figure changed by the ſtroke or percuſſion of another body, can 


recover again their former figure; which bodies, that are not elaſlic, 
will not do. 

To Serg1'xnxLE [ppencan, Sax. biſprenger, Dan. ſprenkelen, Du. 
ſprenken, ſprinckelen, or ſprenckein, Ger.] 1. To wet with drops of 
ſome liquor. 2. To ſcatter in ſmall maſſes. Take aſhes of the furnace 
and let Moſes /prin#/e it up towards heaven. Exodus. 55 
14 bawde a ſmail SPRYNKLING of any thing, is, to have a little notion 
OT it. | 
Sepr1'T-SAlL [wich mariners] the fail which belongs to the bolt. 
prit. | | | 
To SpROurT [ſppyttan, Sax. (ptottan, or ſpxyten, Du. ſprofſen, H. 
Ger.] 1. To put forth as plants do, to germinate. 2. To ſhoot forth 
into ramifications. Vitriol is apt to /þr2u2 with moiſture. Bacon. 

SPROUTS [\{ppauta, Sax. (protte, Du. (prolle, H. Ger.] 1. A ſort of 
young coleworis ſprouting out of old ſtalks, &c. 2. The buds or ſhoots 
ot trees. 

SeRucE [the etymology uncertain] nice, trim, neat, without ele- 
gance. | 

To SpRuck, to dreſs with affected neatneſs. I 

SPRUCE Beer [g. d. Pruſſian Beer] a fort of phyſical beer brought 
from Dantzick and Koningsberg, good for inward bruiſes. 

SPRUCE Leather i. e. Pruſjtan Leather, 

SPRU"CENESS, neatneſs, gaisty, exattneſs of dreſs. 

SPRUNG, the preterite of 7 ring, which fee. 

SPRUNT, any thing ſhort, and that will not eaſily bend. 

- Spup, a ſhort ſorry knife. | 

To Seus. See To Sew. | 

SPU'LLERS of Yarn, men employed to ſee that it be well ſpun, and fit 
for the loom. | 

To Sruue [um, Lat.] to froth or foam. 

SPUME | ſpur, Lat] froth, foam, the skum of gold vr ſilver. 

SPU'MID | ſpumidus, Lat.] foamy, frothy. 
. SpUMt'FsROUS [u, from /puma, and frre, Lat. to bear] bring- 
ing froth or foam. 

SPU"MINEss [of puma, Lat.] frothineſs. | 

PU'MOus, or Spu'mY | ſpumeus] full of froth, frothy. 

SPUN, the preterite of 7 /in, which ſee. 

SPUN-YARN [in oe, language] is the yarn of untwiſted ropes, the 
ends of 2 are ſcraped and beaten thin, in order to be let into 

„. 80. n | | 


ryden. 9. To fly with ela- 


s QA 


the ends of other ropes, and ſo be made as long as occaſion ſha 1 


require. 

SPUNGE [eponge, Fr. ſpugna, It. eſponja, Sp. and Port. of /porgia, 
Lat.] 1. A kind of ſea fungus, or muſhroom, found adhering to rocks, 
ſhells, c. on the ſea ſhore. See SyonGE. 2. [With farriers] that 
part of a horſe's ſhoe next the heel. 3. [With gunners] a rammer of 
ſtaff with a piece of lamb-skin about the end of it, for ſcouring great 
guns, before they are charged again, after having been diſcharged. 

To Spunce. 1. To waſh or rub a thing over with a ſpunge. 2. To 
clear a gun from any ſparks of fire remaining in it with a gunner's ſpunge 
3+ To eat or drink at other people's coſt. . 

Pyrotechnical Spu'xoks, are made of large muſhrooms or fungous ex- 
creſcences growing on old oaks, aſhes, fir, fc. theſe are dried in wa- 
ter, boiled arid beaten, then put in a ſtrong lie made of ſalt- petre, and 
afterwards dried in an oven. 
brought from Germany, for ſtriking fire with a flint and ſteel. 

SPU'NGING- Houſe, a victualling houſe, where perſons arreſted for 
debt are kept ſome time, either till they have agreed with their adverſa- 
Ty, or are removed to a cloſer confinement. | 

SPU'NG1US, or SPU'NGY | /porgieux, Fr. ſpugnoſo, It. e/p3ngioſn, Sp. 
and Port. /pongio/us, Lat.] 1. Hollow like a ſpunge. 2. Wet, moiſt, 
watery, 3. Drunken. wet with liquor. His /pungy officers. Shake- 
[teare. | | 

SPU'NGINE3s [of ſpongioſus, Lat.] a ſpungy quality. 

SPUNK. 1. Touch-wood, half-rotten woods. 2. A ſubſtance which 
grows upon the ſides of trees. DE | 

SPUR [To papa, Sax. (pore, Du. ſpoht, Ger ] 1, A device of iron with 
ſharp points, to make a horſe go. ,2. 'The ſharp weapon on a cock's 
leg. 3. Incitement, infligation. | 

To Spur, verb act. [of (voten, Du. or ppupnan, Sax. ſaghren, Ger.] 
1: To prick a horſe with a ſpur. 2. Vo put, egg on, or forward, | 

To Spuk, verb neut. to be in great haſte, to preſs forward. 

SPUR Rojal, a ſort of gold coin, current in the reign of king 


James I. | 
SPUR-Galled [of ſpur and gail) hurt with a ſpur. 
SPURGE [e/ſpurge, Fr.] a plant, the juice of which is ſo hot and cor- 


roding, that, if dropped upon warts, it eats them away, and is called 


devil's milk, | 1 
SpU'RIa Angina [with phyſicians] the baſtard quinſy. 
SpuU'R1ous | /purias, Lat.] 1. Not genuine, talſe, counterfeit. 2. 
Baſe-born, baſtard. . | 
SpuR1ous Di/-a/es, are ſuch as degenerate from their kind, 2s a ba- 
ſtard pleuriſy, &-. | 8 
Spug los Fl in anatomy] the fleſh of the lips, gums, glans, pe- 
nis, Sc. which is of a different conſtitution from all the reſt. os 
SpU'RIOUsNEsSS [of /purius, Lat.] baſeneſs of birth, baſtardlineſs, 
counterfeitneſs. 3 ; | 
SPU'RKETS in a ſhip] are the ſpaces that are between the upper and 
lower futtocks, or compaſſing timbers, or between the timbers called 
rungs, on the ſhip's ſides afore and aft, above and below. | 
_ SPU'RLING [eſpelan, Fr.] a tmall ſea fiſh. 
SpuRn {ſponne, Sax.] adaſh or kick with the foot. | 
To Sruxx [ſponnan, Sax. ſpierna, Su.] 1. To kick, to ftrike with 
the foot. 2. To reject, to ſcorn, to put away with contempt. 3. To 


treat with contempt. _ | 555 
RER [from /pur] 1. One that uſes ſpurs. 2. One that makes 


Spuꝰ 


ſpurs. 

Seu'8RY [| ſpergula, Lat.] a fort of herb. 

SPURT, a ſtart, a ſudden fit, of ſhort continuance. | 

To SeurT [prob. of ſpuryten, Du. ſpruetten, L. Ger. ſpruetzen, H. 
Ger.] to burſt or force out, as liquors out of a bottle, caſk, c. 

SPUR-WAY, a horſe-way through a man's ground, which a man may 
ride in by right of cuſtom, 

SPU'TATIVE [of /putare, Lat. to ſpit] ſpitting much. 

SPU'TTER, à noiſe or buſtle. 

To SepUTTER | /putatchtare, It.] 1. To ſpit often, and but little at a 
time, to be always ſpitting, like an angry cat. 2. To ſpeak haſtily and 
2 as with the mouth full; to throw out the ſpittle by haſty 

eech. | 
F SpU'TTERER [from ſputter] one that ſputters, 

Spu'TUM ſin medicine] the ſpittle. 

To Spy [ipyp:an, Sax, ſpien, or ſpieden, Du. ier, Fr. ſpare, It. 

eſpiar, Sp. yſpewr, C. Br. ſpahen, Teut. all of ie, Scytn. the eye] 1. To 


eſpy, to diſcover with the eye, to watch, to obſerve. 2. To diſcover 


by cloſe examination. | 

Spy [ſpic, Du. ion, Fr. pia, or ſpione, It. e/þia, Sp.] one who clan- 
deſtinely ſearches into the fate of places or affairs, one ſent to gain in- 
telligence in an enemy's Camp or country. 

Sey'-BoaT [of /py and boat] a boat {ent cut for intelligence. 

SqQas, adj. [the etymology uncertain] 1. Unfeathered, newly hatched. 
2. Fat, thick, and ſtout, awkwardly bulky. 

Squas, ſabſt. a ſoft ſtuffed cuſhion or bolſter for a couch or window; 
alſo a thick fat man or woman. 3 | 

To Squas, to fall down plump or flat. 

Squa'Bsisn [from /quab] thick, heavy, fleſhy. _. 

Seva'BRLE [from the verb] a quarrel, brangle, or diſpute. 

To SquaBBLE [kiable, Su.] to quarrel or fall out. 

Seva'sBLED [with printers] is when the lines are broke, or the let- 
ters of the lines are mixed one with another. 

SqQua'DRON [eſcaudron, Fr. /quadrone, It. e/ſquadron, Sp. eſquadram, 


Port. acies quadrata, Lat.] 1. A body of horſe, from 100 to 200, 2. A 


body of men drawn up ſquare. 
fleet. | 

Su Li [ /qualidus, Lat.] foul, naſty, filthy. 

Squa'L1D [in botanic writings] a term applied to colours when they 
are not bright, but look faded and dirty. ee 

SguALlbNkss, or SQUAL1I'piTY [of /qualiditas, Lat.] foulneſs, na- 
ſtineſs, ſlovenlineſs. | 

To SquaLL [prob. of ſchallen, Teut. to ſound] to bawl out. 

SQUALL. 1. A ſudden ſtorm of wind or rain, not of very long con- 
tinuance. 2. A loud ſcream. 

Squa'LLEY. 1. A fauliineſs in cloth, chiefly in the make of it. 2. 
Inclinable to ſudden ſtorms of wind and rain. | 

SQUam1'atrovs [ /quameger, Lat.] bearing or having ſcales. 


3. A number of ſhips, part of a 


111 SQUaM0'sa 


Theſe make the black match or tinder 
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$qUano'sa Ofa, Lat. [in anatomy] the bones of the skull behind the 
ears. 

SQuamosa Suture [with anatomiſts] one of the ſeams or ſutures of 
the ſkull, ſo called, becauſe the parts of the bones are joined together 
allope, and like ſcales. 1 ; 

Squa'movs [ /quameus, Lat.] ſcaly, or like ſcales, 

Squamous [in anatomy] a term applied to the ſpurious and falſe 
ſutures of the ſkull, becauſe of their being compoſed of ſquammæ, or 
ſcales, like thoſe of fiſhes. 

Squano'st [ ſquameſus, Lat.] ſcaly, that has ſcales. | 

Sevano'sentss [of /quameſus, Lat.] ſcalineſs. 

Squa'mous Root [with botaniſts] is that kind of bulbous root which 
conſis of ſeveral coats involving one another, as the onion, Tc. 

To Sqva'xpes [berſchwenden, Teut.] to laviſh, to ſpend or waſte, 

SQua'NDERER, A laviſh ſpender. | 

SqQuaRE, ſubſt. [ quadratus, Lat. carre, Fr. quadro, It. and Sp.] 1. A 
figure conſiſting of four equal ſides, and as many right angles. 2. An 
area with four fides, with houſes on each ſide. 3. Rule, regularity, ex- 
act proportion. 4. Squadron, troops formed into a ſquare. 5. Quater- 
nion, number four. 6. Level, equality; as, to converſe upon the 
ſquare, 7. [With architects] an inſtrument fer ſquaring their works. 
8. [With aſtrologers] an aſpe& between two planents, which are di- 
ſtant 90 degrees one from another, which is looked upon as an unfor- 
tunate aſpect. | ; 

To Square [equarir, Fr. quadrare, Lat. ſquadrare, It. quadrar, Sp.] 
1. To form with right angles. 2. To reduce to a ſquare. 3. To mea- 
ſure, to reduce to a meaſure. Square all the ſea by Creſſid's rule. Shake- 
ſpeare. 4. To regulate, to mould to ſhape. By the proportions of 
God's law we are to /quare our actions. Decay of Piety. 5. To regulate, 
to fit. Eye me, bleſt providence, and ſuare my trial. Milton. 
| SQUARE, adj. 1. Ravine right angles. 2. Having angles of what- 
ever content, as three ſuare, five ſguare. 3. Parallel, exaQly ſuitable. 
4. Strong, Rout, well {et ; as, a /quare man. 5. Equal, exact, honeſt. 
It is not /quare to take on thoſe revenge. Shakeſpeare. 


| Hollow Square [in military art] a body of troops drawn up with an 


empty ſpace in the middle, for the colours, drums and baggage, and 

covered every way with pikes to keep off horſes. p 
Square Number [in arithmetic] a number which is ſquared or mul- 

tiplied by itſelf, as three by three, which is nine, and four by four, 

which is ſixteen. | 
Square Root -[in arithmetic] the ſide of a ſquare number, as four 

is of ſixteen. See RoorT. 

Long Square [in geometry] a figure that has four right angles and 
four ſides, but two of the ſides are long and the other ſhort. 

Io Square the Sail Tard [a fea phraſe] is to make them hang right 

acroſs the ſhip, and one yard-arm'not traverſed more than the other. 

__ _ Sqva'rinG [with mathematicians] is the making a ſquare _ to 

another figure given; thus, the ſquaring of the circle is the ma ng 4 

ſquare equal and exactly correſpondent to a circle, or the finding out the 


area or content of ſome ſquare that ſhall be exactly equal to the area of 


ſome circle; a problem that has hitherto puzzled the ableſt mathemati- 
clans, though they come near enough the truth for any uſe. | 

SQUA'RENESS [of eguarri, Fr.] a ſquare form. 

SqQuasH. 1. An American fruit, ſomething like a pompion. 2. A 
little animal. z. Any thing unripe. 4. A ſudden fall. I ſhall throw 
down the burden with a /qza/b among them. Arbuthnot. | | 

To Squash, to ſqueeze flat, to bruiſe. | 
f To Squar [of /quatto, It.] to cow down, to fit bearing upon the 

nees. | 

SQuarT, adj. [quatto, It.] 1. Cowring down, or ſitting upon the knees, 
2. Thick and ſhort. | 

SeQuar, /ubſt. a ſort of mineral. 

To SquawL. See To Squall. _ 8 

To Squeax [prob. of quecken, Teut. quicken, H. Ger.] 1. To make 
a ſhril noiſe, to cry out. 2. To break ſilence, or ſecrecy, thro' fear or 

ain. | 
F SquEax [aueck, Teut.] a ſhrill noſe or cry. 

To SqueaL [ſawala, Su.] to cry with a ſhril noiſe, through pain or 
fear. © | | 

SqQuEa'misn [prob. g.d. gualmiſp] weak-ſtomached, apt to heave 
or vomit, | 

SqQuEa'MISHNESS [g. 4. gualmiſoneſs] a loathing. 

To Squvztze [cpypan, Sax. or, as Minſhew thinks, of guaſſare, Lat.] 
1. To preſs cloſe together. 2. To harraſs, to oppreſs, to cruſh. 

SqQu1B. 1. A ſort of fire-Work. 2. Any petty fellow. 3. [Ina ga- 
ming houſe] a ſort of puff of a lower rank, a perſon who has half the 
ſalary a puff has, given him to play. | | 
Sui [/quilla, Lat.] a fea onion. | 

SqQuina'NTHUS [with botaniſts] the ſweet ruſh. 
SqQui'NancyY [ /quinantia, Lat.] a ſwelling and inflammation in the 


throat, which hinders the ſwallowing of meat, and ſometimes ftops the 


breath. See Ancina and Quincy. 
Squvi'nsY [ /quinantia, Lat.] See SqQuinancy. 
To SquixT [of ꝓcendan, Sax. or ſcthawen, Teut. according to Skin- 
ner] to look awry, | 
SQUIXNT, adj, looking obliquely. | | 
SQUIRE [ecuyer, Fl 1. The next inferior degree of honour to a 
knight, 2. An attendant on a noble warrior, 
Trencher SQUIRE, one who is continually thruſting himſelf in, at other 
people's tables. . 
o SQUIRE @ Perſon, to wait upon him or her, in the manner of a 
gentleman uſher. ; 
SQUIRREL [ecurexil, Fr. ciuro, Port. ſciurus, Lat. of fe-, Gr.] a 
wood weazel. 
To Squ1ikT [prob. of ſpruyten, or oxigraw, Gr. to ſkip] to ſpurt 
Out. 
SquirT. 1. A ſyringe. 2. A ſmall quick ſtream. | 
Io SquiTTER [prob. g. d. /catter or fitter] to void the excrement 
with a kind of noiſe. 
Squ1'TTER [with tin miners] the droſs of tin. 
SqQUa'BBLE. See SQUO'BBLE, 
3 Semiſſis, half a pound. JO 
S. S. Societatis ſocius, Lat. i. e. fellow of the ſociety. 
S. S. S. Stratum %: rol Stratum, Lat. i. e. layer upon layer. 
S. T. an indeclinable term, chiefly uſed to command ſilence. 
ST. Saint. See GAlanTiITEs, and Euxomians, compared. 


readineſs to puſh with its horn] a red ma 


CTA 


S. T. P. Sane Theologiæ Profeſſor, a proſeſſor of diviss, 

ST. N. Stylo Nowo, by the N che F f Uvinity, 

ST. V. Stylo Vetere, by the Old Stile. 

To STas [ſome derive it of fab, Teut: a club, others of | 
It. to tear, or rather from ftampare, It. to make or punch hoſes! ne 
wound by the thruſt of a ſword, dagger, er any pointed wea on . 
wound mentally. | | eo Lo 

STAB. 1. A wound made by a thruſt with ſome pointed weapon 


2. A dark injury, a fly miſchief. 


STA” «BY: | at. 
1 - r " [erable, O. Fr. of /abulum, Lat.] a place or houſe to keep 
STABLE Stand [1n the foreſt law] is when a perſon i | 
ſtand in the foreſt, with a croſs- bow or long-bow, read 
or elſe ſtanding cloſe by a tree, with greyhounds ready to flip ; it; 
of the four evidences or preſumptions by which a man is convieted on 
tending to ſteal the deer; the other three are Backberond, Blog } 1 
and Dog-draw. ; 2 RP x Soc 
ToSTaBLE [etabler, O. Fr. fabuls includere, Lat.] to ſet un; 
STA'BLE, py [ #al ile, It. Gal Fr.] Am! fixed, 1 14 
laſting. | N 
25 STa"BLISH re Fr. * Lat.] to eſtabliſh. | 
TABI'LITY {of abilite, Fr. flabilita, It. of flabilitas, Lat. 
neſs, fixedneſs, Fry + es fluidity. # f 226 Fim. 
To STa'BuLarTE | Habulare, Lat.] to keep up cattle as in a ſtall. 
Sracca'po | feccato, It.] a pale or fence. 
STA'CH YS, Lat. DJSaxvs, Gr.] the herb called baſe hore-hound wild 
ſage, ſage of the mountain, or ſield-ſage. „ 
To Stack [of ſtacken, Du. to ſet with pales] 1. To Pile up wood 


s found at hi 
y to kill adeer, 


hay, &c, 2. Jo ſtumble, as a horſe, 


STack [of fieck, Du. a pale, becauſe frequently ſet within pales] 1 
A pile of hay, ſtraw, wood, c. 2. A row of chimneys adjoining the 
to another. | 

STA'CTE [caxTn, of ga d, Gr. to drop or diflil] a kind of gum or 


_ creamy juice that iſſues out of the myrtle- tree. 


STA'DDLES [g. 4. ſtandils, of ſtand] young trees, 8 
STA'D-HOLDER, Or STADT-HOLDER [of read, Sax. ſtede, Du. 
ſtatt, Ger. place, and healdep, Sax. houder, Du. or halter, Gr, keeper, 
the ſame as lieutenant in Fr. and not from tad or ſtadt, city] a governor 
or regent of a province in the United Netherlands, Chief ae Ia Repu). 
ligue de Hollande. Richelet. 7 
Sra'biuu, Lat. a Roman meaſure now taken for a ſurlong. | 
STare [rrap, Sax. flak, Dan. Su. Du. and L. Ger. ftab, H. Ger. 
ſtap, Teut.] 1. A ſtick to walk with, and for various uſes, 2. A ſup. 
port, a prop. 3. An enſign of office, a badge of authority. 4. [Set, 
Iſland.] a particular number of verſes in a pſalm or poem. 
J habe got the better end of the Stare. 
That is, I have gotten the advantage. 
Duarter-STAFF, a pole or weapon uſed by prize-fighters, five or ſix 
foot long. ee | 1 
Jacob's. Srarr [a mathematical inſtrument] an aſtrolabe. 
A Craſter, or Bijhop's-STAFF. _ | | 
A Srarr- Officer [in the army] a general. 
A STAFF of Cocks [with cockers] a pair of cocks. 
| STAFF-TREE, a kind of ſhrub which keeps its leaves in winter. 
STac [ſome etymologiſts derive it of 12 Sax. to prick, from its 
e deer of five years of age. 
STAG-EV1L, a diſeaſe in horſes, | 5 
STAG-BEETLE, an infect. 1 
STAGE [prob. of Hadium, Lat. fade, Fr. a furlong] 1. A journey by 
land, or ſuch a part of it where a perſon inns or takes freſh horſes, &c, 
2. A place where any thing is publickly tranſacted. 3. [Perhaps of 
etage, Fr. a ſtory, or pe1zan, Sax. to aſcend, or eyn, Gr. a roof] that 
place or part in a theatre raiſed with timber and boards, on which the 
actors of a drama move and ſpeak ; and from hence (in a figurative uſe) 
it ſignifies the preſent ſtate of exiftence ; as being a kind of ftage [ot 
theatre] on which all mankind (like ſo many actors) perform their re- 
ſpective parts; and happy, thrice happy they, who when going of this 
ſtage, ſhall receive the xLauvir of a God! 4. A place where mounte- 
banks expoſe their medicines to ſale, and make their harangues, andon 
which their tumblers ſhew their tricks. | | 
STact-Coach, a travelling coach for the coveniency of paſſengers 
fixed from ſtage to ſtage. | | 
STace-Plays, theatrical pieces or diverſions, ſuch as are acted upon 
ſtages. | 
3 [a hunting term] a male deer of four years old. 
To STa'cGxzr [prob. of ũlaggelen, Du.] 1. To reel to and fro. 2. 
To be in doubt, to waver. 


STA'GGERS. 1. [With farriers] a diſeaſe in horſes ſomewhat like 2 


vertigo. 2. Madneſs, wild conduct: obſolete. ; 
STA G1R1TE, Ariſtotle, ſo called from Stagira, a town in Macedonia, 
his native place. See Lycrum, | 
Sr [with chemiſts] the Harms. of ſeveral plants mingled toge- 
ther in order to diſtillation Of the ſame etymology with face. 
See STACTE.. 3 | 
STa'cnancy [of fagnans, Lat.] the being without motion. 


STa'cnanT, Lat. ſtanding as the water of ponds or pools, motion- 


leſs, not agitated, 

To STN, [ flagnare, Lat.) 1. To ſtand ſtill as water. 2. To 
want a free courſe ; to ſtop as the blood does, when it is grown thick. 

Sram [prob. of erayer, O. Fr. to ſtay or bear up, f. 4. one that 3 
able to bear up againſt the temptations and ſollicitations of vanity an 
vice] ſober, grave. 

STa1'pNess, ſeriouſneſs, gravity, ſoberneſs. | _— 

STain [from the verb] 1. Blot, ſpot, diſcolouration. 2 Taint 0 
guilt or infamy. 3. Cauſe of reproach, ſhame. 

STAIN and Colours [in heraldry] are tawney and murrey. F 

To Sraix [Skinner derives it of difteindre, Lat.] 1. To ſpot, to de 
file, to dawb. 2. To dye colours. 3. To blemiſh or blur one's repu- 
tation. | 

STar'Ner [from Hain] one who ſtains or blots. HSE 

STai'nLEss [from ffain] 1. Free from blots or diſcolouration. *: 
Free from fin or reproach, ; 

STai'NaxT Colours [in heraldry] are oy and murrey. 

Sri [preazzner, Sax.] a ſtep to aſcend by 


STA1'RCas8 [of fair and caſe] the part of 4 houſe that contains the 
| STAKE), 


ſtairs, 


8 1A 


E, /h. [dtaelk, Du. fake, Teut. aca, Sp.] 1. A flick in a 
* 4h : 2 i 1 laid down on a wager. 3, A Fa anvil uſed by 
leah [Uaeken, Du. taken, Teut.] 1. To ſet with ſtakes, 2. 
To wager, to hazard. | 2 

STaLacti' res [af ae. Gr. a drop or dropping] a ſort of ſto- 
ny, ſparry icicles, that hang down from the tops or arches of grotto's, 
caves, or vaults under ground, as alſo from the roofs and chapiters of 

illars that are built over hot ſprings or baths, 

SraLacTICAL, reſembling an icicle. Derham. 

STALE, adj. (fel, Du.] 1. Not freſh, old; as, fale beer, or flale 
bread. 2. Worn out of regard or notice. 

STALE, /ubft. [peele, Sax. ſteel, Du. and L. Ger. ſtiel, H. Ger.] 1. 
A handle. 2. A round or ſtep of a ladder. 3. [With fowlers] a fowl 

put into any place to allure others, a decoy fowl. 4. [Of ſtallen, Du. 
and Ger. ] the urine of cattle. 

ToSTraus [kalten, Du. and Ger. ] to piſs. 

Sra'LENEss [ſtel, Du.] the being oppoſite to newneſs or freſh- 

[s. f 
"To STaLk [preelcan, Sax.] 1. To walk ſoftly. 2. To go ſtately or 

ſtrait, and with a large ſtride. | | | 

STALK, ſubſt. [tele, Sax. ftialke, Su. ſtele, Du. and L. Ger. ſtiel, H. 
Ger. prob. of .?. Gr.] 1. An high, proud and ſtately ſtep. 2. 
The ſtem of a quill. 3. [With botaniſts] the pait of a plant receiving 
the nouriſhment from the root, and diſtributing it into the other parts, 
with which it is clothed, not having one lide diſtinguiſhable from the 
other. The ſtalk of a tree is called the trunk; in corn and graſſes, it is 

called the blade. SER | 

A naked STALK, one which has no leaves on it. 

A creſted STALK, one which has furrows or ridges. 

A avinged STALK, one which has leaves on both ſides. 

A firiped STALK, one that is of two or more colours. 

STA'LKERS, a ſort of fiſhing-nets. | 

STA'LKING [of ꝓtælcan, Sax.] walking ſoftly, ſtately, and ftrut- 
ting. 5 5 

STA'LKINGLY, ftrattingly, ++ | 8 f 

STA'LKING-HEDGE [in fowling] an artificial hedge to hide the fow- 
lers from being ſeen by the game. | | Es 
STA'LKING-HORSE [with fowlers] 1. A horſe, an old jade who will walk 
gently up and down, as you would have him, in water, &c, beneath 

whoſe ſhoulder the ſportſman ſhelters himſelf and gun, uſed in tunneling 

ſor partridges. 2. [In a figurative ſenſe] a perſon employed, as a tool, 
to bring about ſome affair; a thing uſed for a pretence. | 
SrA LRV [from alt] hard like a ſtalk. | | 

STALL [ytal, Sax. ftal, Dan. Su. H. and L. Ger. a ſtable], 1. A 

place for fatting cattle. 2. A little ſhop or apartment under a bulk, 
without the fore-ſide of a ſhop. 3. A ſeat in the quire of a cathedral 
church for a dignified clergyman. ED „ 

To STarLL kprob. of tal, Sax. ſtallen, Du.] 1. To put into a tall in 
order to be fattened. 2. [From iH] to inveſt. 5 
- STALL-FED [of fall and hi] fed with dry food, not with graſs. 

STALL-woRN [of flall and worn] kept long in a ſtall. 

STA'LLAGE, money paid for ſetting up ſtalls in a fair or market, 

STA'LL10N [ fallone, It. etalon, Fr.] a ſtone-horie, kept for getting 
colts. | | | | 

Sr Lie, aftringent medicines. | 

STa'"MINa, Lat. 1. The firſt principles of any thing. 2. [With anato- 
miſts] are thoſe ſimple, original = of an animal body which exiſted 
firſt in the embryo, or even in the ſeed; and by the diſtinction, augmenta- 
tion, and accretion of which, the human body, at its utmoſt bulk, is 
ſuppoſed to be formed by additional juices. 3. [With botaniſts] are 
thoſe fine threads, capillaments, or hairs growing up within the flower 
of ſome plants, as tulips, encompaſſing round the ſtyle, or piſtil, and on 

which the apices grow at the ends. | 

STAMINE'ous [Hamineus, Lat.] that has ſtamina, or a ſort of threads 
in it; conſiſting of threads. 

SrAulxNEOus Flowers [in botany] are thoſe imperfect flowers which 
want the fine coloured leaves called petala, and conſiſt only of the itylus 
and ſtamina. | | | 

STA'MMEL, a large flouncing mare; alſo an over-grown bouncing 
wench, | | 

STAMMEL Coloured Horſe, a bay or cheſnut-coloured one. 

To STa'umer (ſtammeren, Du. ptammepan, Sax. ſtamme, Dan. 
ſtamma, Su. ftammern, Ger.] to ſtutter, to faulter in one's ſpeech. 

, STA'MMERER [ytamon, Sax. a ſtutterer, one who faulters in his 
peech. 

STA'MMERING [of ptamon, Sax.] ſtuttering in ſpeech. 

To Sraur [üamper, Dan, ftampa, Su. ſtampen, Du. and L. Ger. 
flampfen, H. Ger.] 1. To ſtrike or beat the ground with the foot. 2. 
To pound, to beat in a mortar. 3: e Fr. ſlampare, It. eſtam- 
ger, Sp. Üampeln, L. Ger. ſtampkein, H. Ger.] to make a ſtamp, im- 
preſſion, or effigies upon. 4. To coin, to mint. | 

STAMP [rtamp, Sax. ſtamper, Du. ftampel, L. Ger. fampfel, H. Ger. ] 
1. Any inſtrument by which a hollow impreſſion is made. 2. A mark 
ſet on any thing, impreſſion. 3. A thing marked or ſtamped. Having 
2 golden ſtamp about their necks. Shakeſpeare. 4. A picture made by 
impreſſion ; a cut, 5. A mark ſet upon things that pay cuſtom to the 
government. 6, A character, good or bad, fixed upon any thing. 7. 
Authority, currency, value derived from any ſuffrage or atteſtation. 8. 
Kampa, It. Hampe, Fr.] a print or impreſſion. 

STA'MPER [from //amp] an inftrument for-pounding, 

To STaxnCH, verb act. [etancher, Fr.] to ſtop a flux of blood. 

To STANCH, verb neut. to ſtop. 

STANCH [prob. of ptandan, Sax. to ſtand, or perhaps of efanche, O. 
Fr. ſtop'd, not wavering, firm] 1. Subſtantial, ſolid, good, found. 2. 
Strong, not to be broken. | 

STA'NCHNESS prob. of ptanban, Sax.) ſubſtantialneſs, firmneſs, &c. 

ra N nos las Fr.] ſupporters in buildings. 

Sraxchioxs [in a ſhip] pieces of timber which ſupport the waſte 

es. 5 

STA'NCHL £88 [from /fanch] not to be ſtopped. | 

STAND [ptand, Sax.] 1. A pauſe; a doubt or uncertainty. '2. A 
frame to ſet any thing upon. 3. A poſt, or ſtanding place. 4. Stop, 
interruption, 5. Higheſt rank, ſtationary point. The ſea hath conti- 
nued at a and Bentley. 6. A point beyond which one cannot pro- 

ceed. Finding the painter's ſcience at a land. Prier. 


STA 

To STaxD [ytandan, Sax, ſtanna, Su. ſtantan, Teut.} 1. To be 
upon or ſupported by the feet. 2. To top, not to go forwards. 3. To 
be placed as an edifice, 4. To become erect. His hair food up. Job. 
5. To be at a ſtationary point, without progreſs or regreſſion. Say, at 
what part of nature will they and! Pope. 6. To be in a ſtate of firmneſs, 
not vacillation. My mind on its own center /ands unmov'd. Dryden. 7. TO 
be in a ſtate of hoſtility, to keep the ground, 8. Not to yield, not to 
fly, not to give way. 9. To be placed with regard to rank or order, 
Among liquids warm water fands firſt. Arbuthnor. 10. To remain in 
the ſame ſtate. I will eat no fleſh while the world /anderh. f Corinthi- 
ans, 11. [ Eftor, Sp.] to be in any particular caſe. The world's great 
victor food ſubdu'd by ſound. Pope. 12. Not to become void, to re- 
main in force. My covenant ſhall /ard faſt with him. P/alms.. 13. Ta 
conſiſt, to have its being or eſſence. Which food only in meats and 
drinks. Hooker. 14. To be with reſpe& to terms of a contaact. The 
hirelings r at a certain wages. Carew. 15. To have a place. If it 
ſtand within the eye of honour. Shakefpeare. 16. To be in any ſtate at 
the preſent time. Why fand we longer ſhiv'ring under fears? Milton. 
17. To have any particular reſpect. The relation which man neceſſa- 
rily fands in towards his Maker. South. 18. To be without action. 
19. To depend, to reſt, to be ſupported. The ground it fands on. 
Locke. 20. To be with regard to ſtate of mind. I fand in doubt of you. 
Galatians, 21. To. ſucceed, to be acquitted, to be ſafe. By whoſe 
judgment I would fand or fall. Aadiſon. 22. To be reſoluely of a 
party. Who have food for the truth. Hooker; 23. To repreſent, to ſig- 
nify. - Theſe names fand for the ſame thing. Locke, 24. To remain, 
to be fixed. Stand falt in the faith. Corinthians. 25. To hold a courſe. 
Full for the port the Ithacenſians fand. Pope. 26. To offer as a can- 
didate. 27, To place himſelf, to be placed. Stand by when he is go- 
ing. Swift, 28. To be with reſpe& to chance. Each thinks he /ands 
faireſt for the great lot. Addiſon. 29. To make delay: They mult 


| fland to examine every argumeut. Locke. 30. To inſiſt, to dwell on. 


It needeth not to be food upon. Bacon. 3t. To perſiſt, to perſevere. 
Never and in a lie when thou art accuſed. Taylor. zz. To be con- 
_ 2 youth and cloſe application will hardly fand toge- 
ther. Felton. 8 


SrA'vDARD [peandand, Sax. fandardo, It. an dart, Fr.] 1. The 


chief enſign of a royal army or fleet. 2. The ſtanding meaſures of the 


king or ſtate, according to which all the meaſures are framed and ad- 
juſted. 3. A rule or model for any thing. | 


STANDARD, for gold coin in England, is 22 caracts of fine gold, and 


two caracts of copper; and the French and Spaniſh gold are nearly of 


the ſame ſtandard. | 
STANDARD, for ſilver coin, is 11 ounces and 2 penny-weights of fine 
— and 18 penny- weights of copper melted together, and is called 
terling. | | 
as ab; one who bears a ſtandard; or enſign. 
STA'NDARD-GRASS, an herb. | 
STANDARDS, Or STA'NDILS [in huſbandry] trees reſerved, at the 
felling of wood, for growth of timber. | 
STA'NDER-GRASsS, the herd ſatyrion, or ragwort. | 
 STA'NDING, part. adj. [from ſtand] 1. Settled, eſtabliſhed ; as, Nand- 


ing armies. 2. Laſting, not tranſitory. A fanding crimſon. Aadiſon. 


3. Stagnant, not running. Standing lake. Milton. 4. Placid. 

STanpiNG Part of the Sheat [in ſea language] is that part which is 
made faſt to a ring at the ſheat's quarter. ES 

STANDING Lifts [in a ſhip] the lifts for the ſprit-ſail yard. 5 

STANDING Parts [of tackle] the end of a rope where a block is ſeized 
or faſtened. | | | | 

STANDING Ropes [in a ſhip] are thoſe ropes which ran not in any 
block, but are ſet taut or let ſlack, as occaſion ſerves ; as, the /heat- 
flays, the back-/tays. | 

STANDING, 25 1. Continuance, long poſſeſſion. 2. Station, place 
to ſtand in. I will provide you a good ftanding to ſee his entry. e 
3. Power to ſtand, I ſink in deep mire, where there is no fanding. 
P/alms. 4. Competition, candidateſhip. 

STANDISH. lol rand and diyc, Sax. diſch, L. Du. tiſch, H. Du. a 
table] a ſtanding inkhorn for a table. | 

STA'NEFILES, Cut paſteboards, through which eard- makers colour 
court cards. 

STanc [pang, Sax. tang, Ger.] a pole to carry a cowl on. 

STANK, the preterite of to „ink. See To STINK. 

STA'NNARIES LI, Lat.] the mines and places where tin is 
digged and refined. | 5 
Sraxxuu, Lat. a metal called tin. | 3 

STa'xza [in poetry] a certain regulated number of grave verſes, 
containing ſome perfect ſenſe, terminated with a reſt. 

STa'PEs [with anatomiſts] a little bone of a triangular —_ in 
the inner part of the ear, conſiſting of two branches, the cloſing of 
which 1s called the head of the ſtapes. 
 STa'ears Agria [with botaniſts] ſtave's-acre. 

STAPHYLI'NUs [rapuau®-, Gr.] a kind of daucus. 

STAPHYLODE'NDR0s [rafuaudndpe, Gr.] the bladder-nut-tree. 


STA'PHYLE [ra@van, Gr.] a diſeaſe in the roof of the mouth, when 


the uvula grows black and blue, like a grape-ſtone. ** Staphyle, in 
Greek (ſays Bruno) ſignifies a cluſter of grapes; and from thence that 
ſpongious caruncle in the fauces called the awula, and from thence ſome 

iſeaſe incident to that part, eſpceially an inflammation. Galen. de Tum. 


Tho' Hippocrates, as he ſubjoins, uſes the term in a laxer 62 And 


indeed 'tis not unfamiliar with Hipporates to call diſeaſes by the names 
of the parts affected. Thus pen, with him, ſignifies a diſtemper'd 
ſpeen; and pharynx [or throat] with him a difemper'd throat. 
 STAPHY'LOMA [Fafununua, Gr.] a difeaſe in the eye, when the cor- 
nea or horny coat being eaten through or broken, the uveous tunicle 
falls out, ſo as to reſemble the form of a grape-ſtone : Or (as Brnno 
adds) when the cornea, without any rupture or eroſion, (wells and becomes 
prominent in ſome part of it, ſo as to reſemble a grape-ſtone. 
 STaPHYLOPA'RTEs, Gr, a ſurgeon's inſtrument for raiſing up the 
uvula, when it is looſened. | a 

STA'PLE, ſub/t. [Capel, Dan. peapul, prapl, Sax. ſtapel, Du. and 
Ger, a market or fair] 1. A public town where are ſtore-houſes for 
commodities. 2. A city or town where merchants jointly lay 1 
commodities, for the better vending them by wholeſale, 3. [ Stapel, 
Du.] of a door, &c. for a bolt of a lock to go into. 

STAPLE Commodities prob. of ptapul, Sax. ſtapel, Du. a baſis or 
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STA 


as wodl, lead, tin, c. alſo good ſaleable commodities, as are uſually 
vended abroad at fairs and markets. [ 
ST'APLE, adj. 1. Settled, eſtabliſhed in commerce. 2. According to 
the laws of commerce. 
Srax [pteonpa, Sax. ſtierne, Dan. and Su. terre, Du. ſteern, L. Ger. 
fterne, H. Ger, etoile, Fr. eftrella, Sp. and Port. ſtella, It. and Lat. agnę, 
Gr. terro, or ftxirro, Teut. all probably of ſteoran, fterron, or ſtairron, 
Tevt. to rule or govern, the ancients believing the ſtars to have an im- 
mediated influence and rule over every thing] 1. A luminous globe in 
the heavens. 2. [In heraldry] has uſually five beams or points; and fo 
in blazonry, if there be no more, there is no need to mention the num- 
ber; but when there are more, the number muſt be expreſs'd, and the 
ſtar muſt never have above fixteen. 3. White ſpot in a horſe's forehead. 
4. {Inprinting] an aſteriſk, a mark of reference. 
STAR of Bethlehem [ornithogalum, Lat.] the name of a plant. 
STAR-BLIND {ptan blind, Sax. ftar-blind, Su.] half blind. 
STAR-BOARD [pteon-bond, from 88 Sax. to ſteer, which is 
generally done with the right hand] the right hand fide of a ſhip or 
boat, See LAR BOARD. | | 
STAR-CHAMBER [a chamber in Weſtminſter-hall, ſo called, becauſe 
the ceiling was adorned with figures of ſtars] a chamber where the lord 
chancellor anciently kept a court to puniſh routs, riots, forgeries, &c. 
STaR-FORT [in fortification] a work having ſeveral faces, made up 
from 5 to 8 points, with ſaliant and re-entring angles, which flank one 
another on every one of its ſides, containing from 12 to 25 fathoms. 
STaR-REDOVU'BT [in fortification] a ſmall fort of 4, 5, 6, or more 
points. 
STAR-WORT, an herb. | 
STaRcn [prob. of ftarcken, Ger. to ſtrengthen] a ſort of thin paſte, 
for ſtiffening of linen. | | 


STaxrcn, adj. ſtiff, affected. 


To Sraxch [from the noun] to ſtiffen with ſtarch. 

STa'rcueRr [from ffarch] one whoſe trade is to ſtarch. 

STa'RCHLY [from flarch] ſtiffly, preciſely. SE 

STa'RCHNEss [of ſterck, Dan. and Du. Qtarck, Ger. or of ptanc, Sax. 
ſtrong] 1. Stiffneſs, inflexibleneſs. 2. AﬀeQedneſs in dreſs or car- 
riage. 


a bird kept for ſinging. | 
To STARE 8 Sax. ſtirre, Dan. ftar- ien, Du. ſtart-ſehen, Ger. ] 
1. To look ſtedfaſtly. 2. To have a wild look. 
SrA “AER [from fare] One who looks with fixed eyes. 
Srak-FIsH [of lar and fi] a fiſh branching out into ſeveral rays or 
Ints. | | 
3 [of far and gaze] an aſtronomer, or aſtrologer. 
Sraxkx (ptanc, Sax. ſterck, Dan. and Du. flarck, Ger. ſtrong] 1. 
Straight or tight. 2. Rigid, ſevere. 3. Thoroughly ; as, fark mad, 


farb- naked, ftark-naught, Sc. 


- STA&'RLESS, without ſtars. Milton. 
 STa'rLIGuT [of far and ligbt] luſtre of the ſtars. - EY 
STa'rxLtxE [of lar and lic]! 1. Stellated, like a ſtar. 2. Bright, 
iHuftrious. - | | | | 
STA'RLING. See the ſecond ſenſe of STARE. 
SRar-Pav'D, paved with ſtars. Milton. | | 
STa'rPROOF [of „ar and proof] impervious to ſtarlight. Milton. 
STa'rRED [from /tar}] 1. Influenced by the ſtars with reſpect to for- 


tune. 2. Decorated with ſtars. 


STa'RRINEsSs [ſteonnicaneſie, Sax. ] fulnels of ſtars. | 

STARK [ſReonpicg, Sax.] 1. Decorated with ftars. 2, Conſiſting 
of ſtars, ſtellar.” z. Reſembling ſtars. | 

Falling 8r ARS. 1. Fiery exhalations, enkindled in the air, com- 
plying therewith in their motion, and called /cozing flars, which, 
when their more ſubtile parts are burnt away, fall down, becauſe the 
weight of the viſcous and earthy matter, exceeds the moe of the air 
that lies under it. 2. [In hieroglyphics] a falling ſtate, Rew. viii. 10. 

Fixed Sr ARS, are ſo called, becaule they are really fixed, and always 
keep the ſame diſtance among themſelves, in contradiſtinction to the 
planets, which move round the ſun. They are ſuppoſed to be ſuns, 
and, like our ſun, to have planets moving round them. 

To STarT [of ſtynan, Sax. to move, or (tarren, Ger. to be grown 
ſtiff! 1. To give a ſudden leap, or make a heaving motion with the 
body. 2. To begin to run a race. 3. To riſe ſuddenly. 4. Tomove 
with ſudden quickneſs. . 5. To move, to propole ; as, to fart a que- 
ſtion. | | 
STarT ¶ſtynung, Sax.] 1. A ſudden motion of the body upon ſome 
ſurprize. 2. A ſudden rouſing to action. 3. Sally, ſudden effuſion. 
To check the farts and ſallies of the ſoul. Audiſon. 4. Firſt emiſſion 
from the barrier ; a& of beginning the race. | 

To STaRT à Hare [with ſportſmen] is to force her to leave her 
ſeat, | | 

To get the START of one, to be before-hand with him. 

By STaRTs, at times, as any one is governed by his own caprice, 

ee 1. A young cony. 2. One that ſhrinks from his pur- 

"I | | 
gh aA'RTING [with brewers] is the putting of new beer or ale to that 
which is decayed, to revive it again; alſo the filluig their empty butts 
with freſh brewed beer. | 

STARTING Place [in races] the place where the horſes ſtart or begin 
to run. 

; DES ATI [of ſtynan, Sax. ſtarten, Teut.] apt to ſtart, as ſome hor- 
en, e. 

To STa'RTLE, verb neut. [from fart] to ſtart by ſurprize or fright ; 
to tremble for fear. | - 

To STARTLE, verb af. to fright, toſhock, to terrify. 

STa'RTLE {from the verb] ſudden alarm, ſudden impreſſion of ter- 
ror, | 

STA'RTURS, a ſort of high ſlices. 

ToSTrakve, verb neut. | prob. of ſteanpan, Sax. fterven, Du. Carven, 
L. Ger. fterben, H. Ger. all which ſignify 70 die, but Mer, Caſaub, de- 
rives it of gige, Gr. to bereave] 1. To periſh with hunger, cold, &c. 
2. To ſuffer extreme poverty. Sometimes virtue farves while vice is fed. 
Pope. > 
To STAgvE, werb af, 1. To kill with hunger or cold. 2. To ſub- 
due by tamine. 3. To deprive of force or vigour, "The powers of their 
mund are farved by diſuſe, Locke; | 


STaRE [from the verb] 1. Fixed look. 2. [Sten, Sax.] a ſtarling, 


STA 


STA'RVELING {of fteanrob, Sax.] a lean | 
ving perſon, 8250 LT ] » Meagre, ftarved, unthri. 
STATE [etat, Fr. flato, It. eftado, Sp. Ratus, Lat.] I 


circumitance of nature or fortune. 2. Stationary point, nition, 
[Efet, Fr.] eſtate, poſſeſſion. 4. The community, the public: 3. 


republic, a government not monarchical. 6. Rank, condition 
7. Solemn pomp, appearance of greatneſs, 8. A ſeat 0 
This chair ſhall be my tate. Shakeſpeare. g. A canopy, a 
dignity. Milton. lo. the principal perſons in the governme 
To STaTE [ conflater, Fr.] 1. Jo ſettle, to regulate, 
ar” in all the circumitances of modification. 
Pk in STATE, to be expoſed to public view, in great pomp after 
STA'TELINESS [of flatiglick, Du. Qtattlich, Ger. and neſs] 
pouſneſs, majeſtickneſs. 2. Aﬀected dignity, 
_ STA'TELY (prob. of üariglick, Du. ſtattlich, Ger.] 1, 
mo proud. 2. Elevated in mien or ſentiment. 
TA'TER. I. [In pharmacy] a weight containing an oun 
half. 2. An andcat Groth £7 Pads 1s So it to rag on n 
weight equal to four dracbme. In the tables of the Grecian, Roman 125 
we are told, that the Grecian gold coin was the Hater aureus, wei re No 
two Attick drachms, or half of the ater Argenteus, and chen ns 
uſually for 25 4ttick drachms of filver in our money SI. 164 i? » 
but according to our proportion of gold to filver==1/. 05. 94. The 5 


, quality, 
f dignity. 
Covering of 
nt. 


1. Pom. 


Pompous, Ma- 


ter Cyzicenus, Philit pic, Alexand. each exchanging for 28 tick 3 | 


So. 18s. 14. The flater Daricus, according to Joſephys, 
mw drachs==1 J. w_ 34. 2. Stater Crafiur of 2 xa vaſe: TY 
ARIC, e | 
STATE'RA, a ſort of balance, otherwiſe called the Roman 
goldimith's balance; alſo Troy weight. 
The three STATEs of che Kingdom, king, lords and commons. 
STATES-General, the name of an aflembly, conliſting of the deputies 
of the ſeven United Provinces of the Netherlands. 
STA'TESMAN [of Htatus, Lat. and man, Sax.] 1. A manager of the 
ſtate. 2. A politician, one acquainted with the affairs of ſtate | 
STA'TICAL, adj, relating to ſtatics. OT 
STA'TICS [sarien, ſcil. Trxmm, Gr. g. d. the art. of Weighing] a ſci. 
ence purely ſpeculative, being a ſpecies of mechanics, converſant about 


See 


balance z 4 


weights, ſhewing the properties of the heavineſs or lightneſs, or equili- 


bria of bodies. | 
'STATICS {with phyſicians) a kind of epileptics, or perſons ſeized 
with an epilepſy. _ | 
STA'T10N, Fr. of Lat. [/azione, It. eftacion, Sp.] 1. A ſtanding-place 
or where a perſon is poſted. | | ; 
To their fixt /ation on the other hill, 
The cherubim deſcended. Milton. 
2 road for ſhips. 3. A poſt, condition, rank. 4. Employment, 
office. | 1 | 
STATION [with Roman catholics] a church or chapel appointed to 


pray in, and to gain indulgencies. 


 STAT10N [in mathematics] a place where a man fixes himſelf and his 
inttruments to take angles or diſtances, in ſurveying, Oc. 
STATION {among the ancient Chriſtians] the faſts of Wedneſday and 
Friday, which many obſerved with much devotion. 
STATION of the Planets [with aſtronomers] are two points, in which 
2 planets are removed at the fartheſt diſtance from the ſun, on each 
ide. | | 


STATION-STAFF, a mathematical inſtrument uſed in ſurveying. 


To STa"Tion {from the noun] to place in a certain polt, rank, or 


place. 


STA'TIONARINESS {of Hationarius, Lat. ſlationaire, Fr.] ſettledneſs in 


a place. | 
STA'TIONARY | flationaire, Fr. flazionario, It. of fationarius, Lat.] 


1. Settled in a place, ſo that to an eye placed on the earth, it appears 


for ſome time to ſtand ſtill, and not to have any progreſſive motion for- 
ward in its orbit. 2. [With aſtronomers] is ſaid of a planet when it 
does not move at all, which happens before and after retrogradation. 

STA'TIONER | Aationaris, prob. of ftatione, Lat. becauſe in ancient 
times they kept their ſhops together in one (tation or ſtreet] a dealer in 
paper, books, &c. | 7 

STATION ERS, conſiſt of a maſter, two wardens, 30 aſſiſtants, 227 on 
the livery, their fine is 20/7. and there are two renter wardens, for which 
the fine is 24/. Their arms are ſable on a chevron between three bibles 
or, a falcon riſing between two roſes gules, ſeated of the 2d. in chief a 
glory in the ſhape of a dove expanded proper. Their hall is near the 
ſouth end of Ave-Mary-Lane. | 

STA'TIST [from ſtate] a ſtateſman, a politician, Milton. 

F STA'TIVE [ AHativus, Lat.] of, or belonging to a garriſon, fort, or 
ation, 

Sr TOR [oT@rup, Gr. g. d. he that makes to ſtop or ſtand] one of 
Jupiter's titles, ſo called from the fir? top, which the Romans made in 
their flight from the Sabins ; . They firit ſtop'd, ſays Plutarch, at the 
place, where is now built the temple of Jupiter Stator, oy £710T4040 av 
rig eu ο,r1t 7. e. Which we may tranſlate, © He that makes to ſtand. 
Append. ad Theſaur, H. Steph. Conflantin, &c. And as a _- in conſe· 
quence of this enſued, this ſerves to explain thoſe lines in Prior, 

Here Stator Fowe, and Phebus god of verſe, 
The votive tablet I ſuſpend — | 
 STaTOCE'LE [in ſurgery] a rupture or tumor in the ſcrotum, conſit⸗ 
ing of a fatty ſubſtance like ſuet. 

STa'TuUarY [ fatuaire, Fr. ftatuario, It. eflatuaria, Sp. and Port. /a- 
tua, Lat.] 1. The art of carving. 2. One that profeſſes the art 0 
making ſtatues. | | 

ST&a"TuE, Fr. [ fatua, It, eftatue, Sp. and Port. of Hlatua, Lat.] an 
image of metal, ſtone, wood, Fc, N 

Achillean Sraruk, a ſtatue of fome hero, ſo named, becauſe of the 
great number of ſtatues Achilles had in all the cities of Greece. 

Allegorical STa'rut, on which, under a human figure or other 


ſymbol, repreſents ſomething of another kind, as a part of the 8 


as a perſon in a Weſt- Indian dreſs, for America; a ſeaſon, an element, 

Sc. See SYMBOLICAL, My : 
Curule $Ta'Tuts, are ſuch as are repreſented in chariots drawn b) 

Lige or quadrige, i. e. by two or four horſes. Y 
Equeſtrian STATUE, one repreſenting a king or ſome famous en 


as 


STE 


fn on horſe-back; as that of king Charles the ſecond at Charing- 
Ec. | 

. STATUE, is one that is naked and antique; the Greeks having 
commonly ſo repreſented their deities and heroes, their athletæ and 
youth generally performing their exerciſes of wreſtling naked. | 

Hydraulic STATUE, any figure placed as an ornament to! a fountain or 

otto, or which does the office of a jet d eau, &c. 

Pedefirian STATUE, one on foot; as that of king Charles in the Royal 
Exchange, or in the Privy Garden. 

Roman STATUE, one clothed after the Roman manner; as that of 

king Charles II, in the middle of the Royal Exchange. 

STA'CUTABLE, according to ſtatute. | 

STATURE, Fr. [ flatura, It. eſtetura, Sp. and Port. of fatua, Lat.] 
height, ſize, pitch. 

STA'TUTE [| flatut, Fr. ftatuto, It. eflatuto, Sp. flatutum, Lat.] an 
act of parliament, law, ordinance, or decree, &c. 

STATUTE Merchant, a bond acknowledged before one of the clerks 


of the flatute merchant, the mayor of a city, town corporate, Ic. and 


two merchants appointed for that purpge, ſealed with the ſeal of the 

debtor and of the king; one to be kept by the mayor, c. and the 

other by clerks ; this empowers firſt to take the debtor's body, and then 
his goods, if they are to be found. 

STATUTE Seſſion, petty ſeſſions in every hundred, for deeiding diffe- 
rences between maſters and ſervants, the rating ſervants wages, and 
placing ſuch perſons in ſervice, who being able to work refule to get 
employ. 8 
5 Staple, a bond of record acknowledged before the mayor 
of the ſtaple, in the preſence of two of the conſtables of the ſaid ſtaple, 
by virtue of which bond the creditor may immediately have execution 
upon the body, lands, and goods of the debtor. 

To Stave [from/faff}] 1. To beat to pieces, as a ſhip, barrel, caſk, 
Oc. 2. To puſh off as with a ſtaff, 3. To furniſh with ſtaves, or run- 

dles. | 0 | 
STa'veRs {with farriers] a diſeaſe in horſes, the ſtaggers. 
Sravgs [of pexp, Sax. ftacyen, L. Ger. ſtave, H. Ger.] boards for 
making barrels, &c. The plural of faf. | 

Cart STaves, thoſe which hold the cart and the raers together, which 
make the body of the cart. | ; 

STaves Acre [peauvipagnia, Sax.] an herb. | Dol 

 ToSTar, ! neut. [(tagr, Dan. Uaen, Du. and L. Ger. ftehen, H. 
Ger. prob. of fare, Lat. iat, Gr.] 1. To abide or continue in a 
place. 2. To ſtop, to ſtand ſtill. 3. To wait, to attend, 4. To reſt 
confidently. And /ay themſelves upon God. Haiab. 

To STar, verb act. 1. To ſtop, to withhold, to repreſs. 2. To de- 
lay, to repreſs. 3. [E/ayer, Fr.] to prop, to ſupport, to hold up. 
To flay thy vines. Dryden. | 

STay [ftaeye, Du. in the laſt ſenſe] 1. A ſtop or continuance in a 
place. 2. A propor ſupport. 3. A fixed ſtate, 4. Steadineſs of con- 
duct. 5. Reſtraint, prudent caution, | 

STa'YEv [from fay] 1. Fixed, ſettled, ſerious. 2. Stopped. 

STA'YEDLY {from /tayed] compoſedly, gravely, prudently. | 

STAa'YEDNEss [from /layed] 1. Solidity, weight. 2. Compoſure, 
prudence, gravity. 


U 


STa'ytr [from ay] one who ſtops, holds, or ſupports. | 
1 STA'Y-LACE [of „ay and lace] a lace with which women faſten their 
ays. NA | 
SrAxs [in a ſhip] certain ropes, the uſe of which is to keep the maſt 
from falling aft; they are faſtened to all maſts, top-maſts, and flag- 
ſtaves, except the ſprit-ſail top- maſt. 


To bring or keep a Ship upon the Sraxs [ſea phraſe] is to ma- 


nage a ſhip's tackle and fails, ſo that ſhe cannot make any way for- 


ward 


Back STays [in a ſhip] are ropes which go on either ſide of the ſhip, 
and keep the maſt from pitching forward or overboard. | 

STAY-SAlLS [ef/taies, Fr. (tag-ſeple, Du.] fails that are faſtened to 
rings which ſlide on the ſtays. 

STAYS, or bodice, for women's wear. 

STEAD [rxead, Sax. ſtede, Du. and L. Ger. ftatt, H. Ger.) 1. Place, 
room, or ſervice. 2. Help, aſſiſtance. 
To Srrabp [ſceadian, Sax.] to ſtand in ſtead, to be ſervicable. 

STEA'DFAsT [ſrebfaſc, Sax. ] conſtant, firm of reſolution, &c. 

STEA'DFASTLY {from feadfaft} firmly, conſtantly. 

STEA'DFaSTNEss {from lead immutability, fixedneſs, firmneſs, 
reſolution. | 

STEA'DILY [of ſcediglic. Sax. ] firmly. 

STEa'DINEss [ſredizneſle, Sax.] 1. Firmneſs, conſtancy. 2. Con- 
ſiſtent, unvaried dns 7 4 

STEa'dy [fſeizvix, Sax. ſtadig, Su. and Du. fctig, L. Ger. ſtatig, 
H. Ger.] 1. Conſtant, ſure, firm. 2. Not wavering, not fickle. 

STea'oy [ſea term] is a term uſed when the conder would have the 
ſteerſman to keep the ſhip conſtant in her courſe, from making yaws or 
going in and out. 

STEAK [feicce, Sax. fuck, Du. and Ger. a piece, morſel, or chop] 
a ſlice of meat to fry or broil. | 

To STEaL, verb ad. [ſxelan, Sax. flizle, Dan. Qtiaella, Su. ſtelen, 
Du. ſtehlen, Ger.] 1. To take away unlawfully, either privately or vio- 
ently, 2. To gain or effect by private means. „ 

To Srral, verb neut. 1. To withdraw privily, to paſs ſilently. 2. 
To play the thief. | 

STOLE, the preterite of Heal. See To STEAL. | 
_ STOLN, or STO'LLEN | xeſcolan, Sax. geftoblen, Ger.] have ſtolen or 
is ſtolen, or ſtollen. 

STEALTH [of ſtealan, Sax.] 1. The action of theft. 2. Privacy. 

To STeam [ſteman, Sax. ftoomen, Du.] 1. To ſend forth a vapour, 
as hot and boiling liquor does. 2. To aſcend in vapour. 

STEam [Reme, Sax. üoom, Du.] the vapour of hot liquor. 

STEATOCE'LE [of cara, or rap, ſuet, and xny, Gr. @ ſwelling] 
a preternatural tumor in the ſcrotum, of a ſuety or ſuet- like conſiſtence. 
dee STEATOMA. | | | 

STEATO'MA [riarwpa, Gr. 9. d. of a ſuet like ſubſtance. See ArngE- 
ROMA] a ſwelling, the ſame, or little different from ſteatocele, 

TEATO'MATOUS, of, or pertaining to a ſteatoma. 

STECCA'Do [ fleccato, Fr. in fortification] a ſort of pale or fence be- 
fore the trenches, | 
\ STD, STap, or STo'tL (in the Teut. language; Ctadt, H. Ger.] a 
diy, commonly uſed in compoſition, as Halſted. 

BTE'DFAST [of rrede - parv, Sax. ftav-felte, Dan, et-kfaſt, Ger.) 

» lure, conſtant, immoveable. | 
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STz'pFasTNness [xxedparrneyre, Sax. ] firmneſs, &c. . 

STEED [yreda, Sax. a ſtone horſe or ſtallion, tho” Cute, Ger. ſigni- 
fies a mare, as does (toon in Su.] an horſe. 

STEEL of ſlaal, Dan. and Su. ſtael, Du. ftahl, Ger.] 1. A metal 
made of iron refined and purified by fire, &c. 2. A piece of ſteel th 
ſtrike fire with. 3. Weapon or atmour. 4. Chalybeate medicines, 

To STEEL. 1. To point or edge with ſteel. 2. To harden. 

STze'LY [of ſtaaligh, Dan.] 1. Conſiſting of ſteel. 2. Hard, firm. 

STEE LYARDS, a balance for weighing things of various weights by 
one ſingle weight, as from one ſingle pound to 112 pounds. 

STEEP [reap, Sax. ] of a difficult aicent. 

STEEP-1ubs [on ſhip- board] veſſels for watering fleſh or fiſh. 

i SE” ſubſt. precipice, aſcent or deſcent approaching to perpendicu- 
arity. | 


To STzze [ſtipan, Sax. ſtepfen, Ger.] to ſoak in ſome liquor. 

STEE'RINGS, a fort of gold coin. 

STEE PLE [ſteop), ſtyple, Sax.) a turret of a church, a ſpire. 

STEE'PNESsS [iteapneſle, Sax. ] difficultneſs of aſcent. 

S TEE“ TY [from ſleep] having a precipitous declivity. | 

STEER (ſteon, and ſtyn, Sax. tiur, Dan. ftier, Du. ftebr, Ger. and 
Teut.] a young ox or heifer. | 

To STEER [of ſteopan, Sax. ſtyrer, Dan. tyra, Su. ftieren, Du. and 
L. Ger. ſteuren, H. Ger. to govern, rule, and direct in general] to 
guide a ſhip; alſo to manage an affair. | | 

STEE'RAGE [of ſteonan, Sax.] 1. The act of ſteering a ſhip. 2. Re- 
gulation or management of any thing, 3. {In a ſhip] a place before 
mY bulk head of the great cabin, where the ſteerſman ftands and 
odges. 

S TEE RSMAN {fteonman, Sax. ſtierman, Du. fteurmann, L. Ger. ſteu- 
er-mann, H. Ger.] the man who ſteers or guides a ſhip. 

To STEeve [ſea Rom uſed of the bow-ſprit of a ſhip, which is 
N fteeve, when it does not ſtand upright or ſtrait enough for- 
ward. 

STEE'vinG [in commerce] is the ſtowing of cotton or wool into 
ſacks, by forcing them in with ſcrews: _ | 

STEGANO'GRAPHIST [of 5iyar®,, private, and yeaPw, Gr. to write] 
an artiſt in private writing. 
 STEGANo'GRAPHY [FefavoygaÞia, of rryarE., covert, or private, and 
van, Gr. writing] the art of ſecret writing, by characters or cyphers, 
intelligible only to the perſons who correſpond one with another. 

STEGNO's1S [5:yworg, Gr. obſtruction, conſtipation] a ſtopping up of 
the pores of the body; or ſuppreſſion of any evacuation. | | 

STEGNO'T1C, ſubſe. ¶ flegnoticus, Lat. of Fryrwrin®., Gr.] binding, 
rendering coſtive. : | 

STEGNO'TICS, ſubſt. [reyrorina, Gr.] medicines for cloſing and ſtop- 
ping up the orifices of veilels, when ſtretched, lacerated, &c. 

STE LLAR | /tellaris, Lat.] of, or pertaining to the ſtars, ſtarry. 

STELLARY | flellaris, Lat.] ftarry, &c. 

STELLATE | fellatus, Lat] ſtarred, marked with rays like ſtars, 

STELLATE Plants [in botany] are ſuch whoſe leaves grow on the 
ſtalks at certain intervals, in the form of a ſtar with beams, as croſs- 
wort, &c. | | 

STELLA'T1ON, an adorning with ſtars. 

STE'LLAT, Lat. [in botanic writings] ſtarred, 7. e. when ſeveral 
leaves grow round the ſtalk of the plant proceeding from the ſame cen- 
ter, as the leaves of gooſe-graſs, ladies bed-ſtraw, We. 


STELLI'FEROUS | flellifer, from flella, a ſtar, and fero, Lat. to bear] 
bearing ſtars. 


STE'LL1ON, a ſpotted lizard, which caſts her ſkin every half year, 

and commonly devours it. N | 5 

STE'LLIONATE [in the civil law] all kinds of cozenage and knaviſh 
practices in bargaining, and all ſorts of frauds which have no peculiar 
names in law ; as the ſelling or mortgaging a thing twice: paying braſs 
money; exacting a debt when it has been already paid, c. 

STELO'GRAPHY [51MNoyenFia, of nn, a bound, ſtone, or pillar, and 
yea@n, Gr. a writing] an inſcription or writing on a pillar, &c. 

STEM | ſtemme, Sax. tam, Du. ftamin, Ger. of /emma, Lat.] 1. A 
race or pedegree. 2. The ſtock of a tree; the ſtalk of a plant, flower, 
fruit, c. 3. [Of a ſhip] that main piece of timber which comes bow- 
. ng the keel below, and ſerves to guide the ſhip's rake. 

o STEM [perhaps of ſtemme, Du. imme, Ger. a vote or ſuffrage, 


and thence ſtemmen, Du. ſtimmen, Ger. to give vote, to oppoſe by ſuf- 


frage; or from the ſtem of a ſhip] 1. To bear up againſt; as, to flem 
the tide, 2. To put a ſtop to. 


STENCH (ſtenc, Sax. anck, Du. and L. Ger. geftanck, H. Ger.] a 
ſtink, a bad ſmell. 


STE'NING, a borough town of Suſlex, 47 miles from London. It. 


ſends two members to parliament. 


STENOCORIASIS [| reroxogianis, of ger., narrow, and xopn, Gr. the 
pupil of the eye] a diſeaſe in the eye, when the apple or ſight is ſtraiten- 
ed or weakened. | 

STENO'GRAPHY [FevoygaÞre, from g., ſhort, or rather narrow, and 

 yeaQw, Gr. to write] the art of ſhort-hand writing. | 3 5 

STENOGRA'PHICAL, Pertaining to thort hand. 


STENOTHO RACES [S , Of gie, ſtrait, and Joeas, Gr.] the 


breaſt] thoſe perſons who have narrow cheſts, and therefore are ſubject 
to phthifical affections. 


STENT [ ſtent, Sax. or ftentare, It. to ſuffer for want of] a ſtint, a li- 
mit, a bound. 


STENTO'RLAN Voice [ſo named from fentor, mentioned in Homer, 


| who is ſaid to have a voice louder than 5o men together] a very loud 


voice. 


STENTOROPHO'N1C Tube, a ſpeaking trumpet, an inſtrument contrived 
by Sir Samuel Moreland, uſed at ſea. 

STee [ſtæp, Sax. (tap, Du. and L. Ger. ſtapf, H. Ger.] 1. A pace in 
going, a degree of aſcent on the ſtairs or a ladder. 2. Progreſſion by one 
removal of a foot. 3. Quantity of ſpace paſſed or meaſured by one re- 
moval of the foot. 4. A ſmall length, a ſmall ſpace. There is but a 
ſiep between me and death. Samuel. 5. Walk, paſſage, Conduct my 
fleps. Dryden. 6. Footſtep, print of the foot. 7. Gait, manner of 
walking. 8. Action, inſtance of conduct. 9. [With ſailors] a piece 
of timber having the foot of any other timber ſtanding upright fixed into 
it, as the ſtep of the maſt, capſtan, Qc. h . 

To Srr [ſteppan, Sax. ſtappen, Du. and L. Ger. ſtapfen, H. Ger.] 
1. To ſet one foot before the other. 2. To move mentally. 
Srxrkr- Daughter ¶ſteop · dohten, ens daughter in law. 
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Ser- Fasher Iſteop- a den, of ſteop, Sax. ſtigf, Su. ſtiet, Ger. and ſo 
in other compoſitions, rigid, ſevere ; and pa den, Sax. ] a father - in- 
law. ; 
STz»-Dame, or ST:r-Mother [ſteop-moVer, Sax.] a mother-in 
law. | ; 17 
* STEP and Leap, one of the ſeven airs, an artificial motion of a horſe. 

| STry Sox {ſteop-ſunu, Sax. ] a ſon-in-law. r 3 

SrER CORA cEOUs [of Hercoreus, Lat.] of, or belonging to dung, 
ſtinking. . ; 

STE'RCORATED | ftercoratus, Lat.] dunged, manured with dung. 

STERCORA'NISTsS [of flercus, Lat. dung] thoſe who believed the ſa- 
cramental bread and wine ſo far digeſted, as that ſome part of it was 
turned into excrements. 

STERCORA'TION, a dunging, mixing, or covering with dung. 

SrERcORO'suvs Flexus, Lat. [in medicine] a kind of looſeneſs, in 

which much liquid ordure is frequently voided, cauſed by excrementitious 
meats corrupted in the ſtomach, or a great quantity of excrements lodged 
in the bowels. | | 
 STEREO'BATES, or STEREO'BATA [of gigzog Bain, to aſcend firmly] 
the firſt beginning of the wall of any building that immediately ftands on. 
the pillar; the pattern of the pillar whereon the baſe is ſet; the ground 
work on which the baſe of a pillar ſtands. 

STEREOGRA'PHIC, Or STERROGRA'PHICAL [of Sig., ſolid, and yea- 
p, Gr. to deſcribe] according to the art of ſtereography, or repreſenting 
ſolids on a plane. : Se | | 

STEREOGRAPHIC Proje#ion of the Sphere, a projection of it on a plane, 
wherein the eye is ſuppoſed to be in the ſurface of the ſphere. 1 

SrexkOORA PAY gigsoy fai, Of gige, ſolid, and yeapn, Gr. a 
deſcription] the art of repreſenting ſolids on a plane. | 

STEREOME'TRICAL (of gige, ſolid, and ergo, Gr. to meaſure] 
pertaining to the art of ſtereometry. 5 

SrERTOMETRY [FigroueTgia, Of rig:®-, ſolid, and ergy, Gr: mea- 
ſure.] a ſcience which ſhews how to meaſure ſolid bodies, and to find 
their ſolid contents. | : EE, 

STERE0'TOMY [vigroropun, Of gg., ſolid, and roun, Gr. a cutting] 
the art or ſcience of cutting ſolids, or making ſections thereof, as in 
profiles of architecture in walls, &c. Os ; 

STE'r1L [ Herile, Fr. and It. efteril, Sp. of ſterilis, Lat.] 1. Barren or 
unfruitful. 2. Dry, empty, ſhallow. h 

STERYLITY, or STE'RILNESs { fteriiitas, Lat. ferilite, Fr. fierilita, It. 
efterilidad, Sp.] barrenneſs, &c. | 

STE'RLING, adj. [fo called from Eafferlings, i. e. ancient Pruſſians 
and Pomeranians, who being ſkilled in refining gold and ſilver, taught 
it to the Britons] 1. A general name of diſtinction for the current law- 


ful filver coin of England, or the metal of the ſame fineneſs. 2. Ge- 


nuineſs, having paſt the teſt. _ | | | | 

STERLING Penny, was the ſmalleſt Engliſh coin, before the reign of 
king Edward I. marked with a croſs, or ſtrokes croſs wiſe ; ſo that upon 
occaſion it might be cut into two, for half-pence, or into four, for far- 
things. | : | 3 

3 ub}. 1. Engliſh coin. 2. Standard, rate. . 

STERN, adj. [peepn, or peynne, Sax. ftuyr, Du. ſtier, H. Ger.] 1. 
Severe, crabbed, grim. 2. Hard, afflictive. | ; | 

STERN, /ubſt. [peeapn, Sax.) 1. The hindermoſt part of a ſhip; but 
in ſtrictneſs only the outermoſt part behind. 2. [With hunters] the tail 
of a greyhound or a wolf. 3. Poſt of management, direction. 

STERN Chaſe, the goon placed on the ſtern of a ſhip. 25 

SrERN Chaſe [with ſailors] is, when one ſhip, purſuing, follows the 
other a- ſtern, directly upon one point of the compals. 5 85 

STERN Faſt [of a ſhip] a faſtening of ropes, &c. behind the ſtern, to 
which a cable or hawſer may be brought or fixed, in order to hold her 
ſtern faſt to a wharf. | | | 

STE'RNLY [prennhc, Sax. ] ſeverely, in a ſtern manner. | 

STE'RNNEsS [PaemnnefTe, Sax.] ſeverity, crabbedneſs of countenance, 
or manner. 

STERNOHYOET'DEs [of geo, the breaſt, and vorideg, Gr.] a pair of 
muſcles ſaid to ariſe from the uppermoſt part of the breaſt bone; but it 
is found they ariſe from the inner part of the clavicula, and are inſerted 
at the root of the fore bone os hyoides. See Hyoipes. 
| STERNOTHYROET'DEs [of 5eevor, Oven, and vorrdeg, Gr.] a pair of muſ- 
cles of the larynx, ariſing in the ſternum, and terminating in the carti- 
lago thyroides. 7 5 EY 

STE'RNON, Or STE'RNUM [gie, Gr.] the breaſt-bone. | 

STE'RnuUM Os [in anatomy] the great bone in the foremoſt part of 
the breaſt, joined to the ribs, which conſiſts of three or four bones, 
and often grows into one bone in thoſe that are come to ripeneſs of 
age. 

3 a Tiox [ Hernatatio, Lat.] the action of ſneezing, which is 
a forcible drawing out of the head ſome ſharp matter which twitches 
and diſturbs the nerves and fibres. | 

STERNU'TATIVE, apt to provoke ſneezing. | 

STERNU'TATORY | flernutatoire, Fr, flernutatorium, Lat.] a ſneezing 
medicine. | 

STERO'PEs [of 5reomn, Gr. 2. e. lightening] one of Vulcan's work- 
men, a ſon of Zther, or Cœlus, and the Earth. | 

STE'VENAGE, a market town of Hertfordſhire, 31 miles from Lon- 
don. | 

Srew [Ctowen, Du. to ſtore] 1. A place for keeping of fiſh alive, and 
for uſe as occaſion ſerves. 2. A brothel. See STews. 

To STew [etftuv, Dan. ftoven, Du. and L. Ger.] to boil a thing 
gently and a conſiderable time. 

STE'waRD [ytipand, ptipond, or ꝓtete-pand, Sax. a peace-keeper, 


or perſon holding or keeping the peace or office of another] 1. One 


who manages the affairs of another. 2. An officer, whereof there are 
various kinds. | 

SrEwAR D [of a ſhip] an officer who receives all the victuals from the 
purſer, ſees that it be well ſtowed in the hold, and takes care of it there, 
as alſo of the bread, candles, Qc. and ſhares out the proportions of the 
ſeveral meſſes. 

Lord High STewaxp [of England] an officer who is only appointed 
for a time, to officiate at a coronation, or at the trial of ſome noble- 
man for high treaſon, &c. which after being ended, his commiſſion is 
expired, ſo that he breaks his wand, and puts an end to his autho- 
rity. 

STE'wARDsHiP [of peipand, and pcip, Sax. a term denoting office] 
the office of a ſteward. | 


STI 


STazws [of ue, Dan. ſtove, Du. and L. Ger. tube, II. ( 

Fr. a hot houſe] brothel houſes, or bawdy houſes, * DO 

mitted to women of profeſſed incontinency, but ſuppreſſed b & ral 

Henry VIII. anno 1546. IEG 
ST1'BIUM, a mineral commonly called antimony, 

Sriex [pticca, Sax. ſtock, Du. and L. Ger. ſtecken, H. Ger.] 
piece of wood, of a tree or bough. 2. A walking ſtaff. 3. A lon "A 
* po of wa, | : | 8 

o STICK, verb ad. preterite and part paſſ. fuck [ptica, 
Dan. ſticka, Su. ſteken, Pa. and L. Ger. willy II. op : e 
a pointed weapon into. 2. To faſten by transfiction. 3. To ſet _ 
ſomething pointed. And /ic4 the ſides with boughs of baleful 5 
Dryabn. 228 

To STICK, verb neut. 1. To adhere by tenacity. 2. To be; 
rable, to be united with any thing. His ſecret ado Kale ab 
hands. Shakeſpeare... 3. To reſt on the memory painfully, * 
ſtop, to loſe motion. My fault'ring tongue „ie at the ſound 

To reſiſt emiſlion. Stich in my throat. Shakefpeare. 6. To be con. 

ant, to adhere with firmneſs, Some flick to you. Dryden. 7 10 
cauſe difficulties, or ſcruples. This is the difficulty that flicks with "ke 
moſt reaſonable. Swif?. 8. To be embarraſſed, to be puzzled. : 


To STr'ckLE [of ꝓtican, Sax.] ftoecken, Du. or of ſtichelt, Ger to 
cenſure] 1. To be zealous for a perſon or affair. 2. To fum, to play 


STICKLE [yticcel, Sax. ſtachel, Ger.] a prickle. 
Sri cxLE- BA, the ſmalleſt of freſh water fiſh. 

ST1'CKLER [of ſticker, Dan, ſtoecker, Du.] 1. A buſy-body, or 203 
lot in any public affair. 2. A ſecond to a duelliſt. | 8 
 ST1'cky [from tick] viſcous, adheſive, glutinous. 

STIFF [ytipe, or ꝓtið, Sax. ſtief, L. Ger. ſteif, H. Ger. ſtyf, gu 
1. Not pliable, rigid. 2. Not ſoft, not fluid, reſiſting the touch. 


Hardy, ſtubborn, not eaſily ſubdued, obſtinate. 4. Harſh, not written 


with caſe. 5. Formal, rigorous in certain ceremonies. The Italian; 
are fi, ceremonious and reſerved. Addi/on. 

To ST1'FFEN [ytipian, Sax.] to make or grow ſtiff. 

To STrFLE [Mer. Caſaubon derives it of 5vÞw, Gr. eroufer, Fr.] 1 
TH or choak. 2. To conceal or ſuppreſs. 3. To extin. 
gan. | 

STIFLE Joint [in a horſe] the firſt joint and bending next . 
tock, and above No thigh. a | g 8 My 
R ST1'FLED Horſe, one whoſe leg is out of joint, or the joint much 

urt. | e 

ST1'FLY, rigidly, Cc. 1 | | 
_ ST1 FNEss [Ttipneyye, Sax.] 1. An unbending quality, a coagula- 
tion of the matter, as dry glue, that it will not bend, but break. 2. 
Rigour, affectation, obſtinacy, * | e 

Sri uA ftigmate, Fr. ciyha, Gr.] 1. A mark with a hot iron, 


ſuch as malefactors have, when burnt in the hand; a brand, a ſcar, 2, 


A mark or mold in the face or body. 

ST1'CMATA [rrypare, Gr.] certain marks antiently imprinted on the 
Roman ſoldiers when liſted. See Revelat. c. 13. v. 17. 

STI'GMATA, notes or abbreviations, conſiſting only of points diſpoſed 
various ways, as in triangles, ſquares, croſſes, &c. | 

 STIGMATa [among the Franciſcans] the marks or prints of our Sa- 
viour's wounds in the hands, feet, and ſide, impreſſed by him on the 
body of St. Francis, as they ſay. | 

STIGMATA [in natural hiſtory] points or ſpecks ſeen on the ſides of 
the bellies of inſects, particularly cke ſphondilium. 0 

STIGM4'TIC, Or STIGMA'TICAL | fligmaticus, Lat. piyparixe-, Gr.] 
branded with a mark or note of infamy or diſgrace. | 

STIGMA'TICALNEsS [of ftigmaticus, Lat. of ihr., Gr.] infa- 
mouſneſs, the being branded with a mark of infamy. I 

To STcMaTizE | fligmatifer, Fr. erypericew, Gr.] to brand or 
mark with a hot iron, to ſet a mark of infamy upon, to defame. 

STILAR [from ile] belonging to the ſtile of a dial. 

STI'LBON [AN, Gr. g. d. glittering] the planet Mercury, ſo called, 
becauſe it twinkles more has the reſt of the planets. 

STILE [pt1gule, Sax. ſtihel, Teut. a ſtep of a ladder] 1. An entrance 
by ſteps, Sc. into a field. 2. [S., Gr.] the inſtrument or iron pen 
with which the ancients uſed to write, but it is now appropriated to the 
manner of an author's expreſſing himſelf. See STYLE. 


ST1LE.ſwith joiners] an upright piece, which goes from the bottom 


to the top in any wainſcot. 

To STiLE [ptyllan, Sax. ſtiller, Dan. ſtillen, Du. and Ger.] 1. To 
make ſtill, to quiet, to appeaſe, to ſuppreſs a noiſe, 2. To make mo- 
tionleſs. 3. To diſtil. See To Di1sT1L. 

ST1LL, adj. {ſtylle, Sax. ſtille, Dan. Du. and Ger. ſtilla, Su.] 1. Quiet, 
not noiſy. 2. Calm, motionleſs. | . 

STILL, adv. [of til, Sax. ] 1. Until now, to this time. 2. Never- 
theleſs, notwithſtanding. 3. Always, ever, continually, 4. After that 
5. In continuance. Still and anon. Shakeſpeare. 

Sri, ſubſt. [of flillare, Lat. to drop] an alembic, &c. 

STILL-BORN [flille bonene, Sax.] born dead, abortive. 
 ST1I'LLNESS [rrilnyrre, yineppe, Sax.] quietneſs. 

STILLET [with botaniſts] See STYLE. 

STILLATI'Tious Oils [of ftillatitius, Lat.] are ſuch as are procured 
by diſtillation, in oppoſition to thoſe gotten by infuſion, expreſſion, 
Sc. | 

STILLATORY, a place for diſtilling. 

STILLE'TTO | Hiletto, It.] a dagger or tuck. 

STILLIARDS, See Roman BALLANCE. f 
 STYLLING [of prille, Sax. or ſtellung, Ger.] a ſtand or frame o 
wood to ſet veſſels on in a cellar, &e. 

STILLICIDE [ fiillicidium, Lat.] a ſucceſſion of drops. Bacon. 

STILLSTAND [of flill and ſtand] abſence of motion. | 

STrLLY [from ili] 1. Silently, not loudly. 2. Calmly, not tu- 
multuouſly. v4 G 

ST1.Ts [of pezlcan, Sax. to go with ſtilts, ſtelten, Du. and — 4 hy 
ſleltzen, H. Ger.] ſticks with leather loop-holes for the feet, ule J 
boys to go in dirty places. a Ms of 

SMA, a goddeſs among the Romans, who was feign'd to für 
egg people on in their arduous and vehement undertakings- i 

* STIMULATE [ fimulare, It. eflimular, Sp. of flimulare, Lat) 7: 
To move or ſpur up, to (pur or egg on. 2. [In medicine] to exc 
quick ſenſation. | STIMU- 


ble, & 


ing pain in the ſide. 3 A ſtitch in 


8 T O 


711b1.a' TION [ fimolazione, Fr. eflimulacion, Sp, of Lat.] a puſh- 
ing or forcing on 28 it were with a goad. 

Srinvl Aron, a puſher or urger on of any motion or action. | 

To STING, pret. I flung, part. paſſ. Aung and flang [ptingang and 
lers. Sax. ſtinge, Dan. ſtinga, Su.] to wound or put to pain with a 


I. ind Irrinc;, Sax, ] 1, The pricking part of an animal, vegeta - 
ble, &c. 2. A part in the body of ſome inſects, in the manner of a 
little ſpear, ſerving them as an offenſive weapon. 3. Any thing that 
gives pain. 4. The point in the laſt verſez as, the ting of an epigram, 
Soil v, adv. niggardly. 
ST1/NGINGNESS [of peingan, Sax.] a n quality. 
ST1NGINESS, parcimoniouſueſs, niggardlineſs, 
$T1'nGo, very ſtrong drink. | 
ST1'NGY, adj. niggardly, covetous, miſerly, 
To STINK, pret. | ſtunk or ſtank [yxincan, Sax, ſtintker, Dan. ſtinc- 
ken, Du. and Ger.] to ſend forth an unſavory or ill ſmell. | 

STINK * Sax. ſtanck, Du. geſtanck, Ger.] a ſtench, an unſa- 
voury ſmell, exhaling from a corrupted or other body, ungrateful to the 
noſe and brain. 

 STYNKINGNESS, ill ſavouredneſs in ſcent. TY | 

STiNK-POT [of flink and pot] a kind of hand-grenade, filled with a 
ſunking compoſition. „ 

To SrinT [yrincan, and ꝓtyntan, Sax, or fentare, It, to ſuffer for 
want of] to bound, to confine, to reſtrain or limit. 

STINT. 1. A bound or limit. 2. A proportion, a quantity aſ- 
igned. FS „ 
E a diſeaſe within the eye- lids. 3 

SEND [ ſtipendio, It. eftipendio, Sp. of ftipendium, Lat.] hire, wa- 
ges, ſettled pay. | | 

STiPE'NDIARY, ſubſ?, [ f/ipendiario, It. eflipendiario, Sp, of fiipendia- 
rius, Lat,] one who ſerves for hire. | PE 

STIPE'NDIARY, adj. receiving falaries, ſerving for hire. = 
 STiPT1C, or STiPTICAL, adj. [ ftipticus, Lat. unge, Gr.] ſtop- 
ping, more eſpecially of the blood, binding. 8 | 

Sri ric, ſubſt. an aſtringent medicine. 8 . 

ST1'PTICALNEsS, or ST1i'pT!cNEss [of flifticus, Lat. of gunriuα⁰ e, 

Gr.] a ſtiptic quality or aptneſs to ſtop blood. De | 

To STUpULATE [ flipulari, Lat. flipuler, Fr. flipulare, It.] to agree, 
to bargain, to ſettle terms. 0 

ST1PULA'TION, Fr. | ftipulazione, Tt. of ſtipulatio, Lat.] a covenant, 
an agreeing, a covenant made according to the uſual form in law; or 
rather an agreement upon words and clauſes, to be put into a ſolem con- 
tract. See Discir Lk, and add there; 2. To MAKE Aa DISCIPLE. © Go 
and DISCIPLE all nations. Fillotſon. Vol. I. Serm. 25. p. 250. | 

To Srik, verb act. [ytynian, Sax. ſtooren, Du.] 1, To move, to 
remove ſrom its place. 2. To agitate, to bring into debate, 3. To 
incite, to inſtigate, to animate, | 

To STiR, verb neut. 1. To be in motion, not to be ſtill, 2. To riſe 
in the morning. | 


STir [ytynung, Sax.] 1. A diſturbance, buſtle, hurly-burly, uproar. 


2. Agitation, conflicting paſſion. | | 
 S$Tr'r1ovs [of /{zria, Lat. an icicle] being in drops, or hanging like 
icicles. | N 

ST1'RRER [from ir] 1. One who puts in motion. 2. A riſer in the 
morning. 3. An inciter, an inſtigator. | 
| ST!RRUP [ytinop, Sax. etrier, Fr. eſtribo, Sp. and Port.] 1. The 
ſtep of a ſaddle. 2. [In a ſhip] a piece of timber put under the keel, 
when ſome part of it is loſt or beaten off. fe oe | 

STIRRUP-STOCKINGS, ſtockings without feet, only a ſort of a ſtop 
under the heel. | | 

Sriren [ſtich, Ger.] 1. A e c needle. 2. A ſharp prick- 

itting. | 7 

To STrTcH [of ſticken, Du. ſtechen, Ger.] 1. To ſew with a needle, 
2. To join, to unite, | 

STITCH-woRT, an herb good againſt ſtitches or pains in the fide ; ca- 
momule. | | 

ST1'THy [of tið, Sax.] 1. A ſmith's anvil. 2. A diſeaſe in oxen, 

Sri rTILE-BAck [ſtiekling, Teut.] a little ſort of fiſh. _ 

To STivs. 1. To ſtuff up cloſe. 2. To make hot or ſultry, 

ST1'ver {ftuvyver, Du.] a coin, in value one penny, and 1 fifth of a 
penny Engliſh. | | 
. ST1ves, ſtews, bawdy-houſes, where lewd women proſtitute them- 

elves. | 

SToa'kED, ſtocked or ſtopped. | „ 

Sroak ED [with ſailors] a term uſed when the water, in the bottom of 
a ſhip, cannot come to the pump; they ſay, it is /oated. 

SToa'kER, one who looks after the fire in a brew-houſe. 

STOAT [ytut, Sax.] a ſmall animal. 

STo'BEE, Lat. Ln, Gr.] knap-weed. 

STocca'po [ floceato, It.] a ſtab or thruſt with a weapon. 

STock [ptocce, Sax. ſtock, Su. Du. and Ger.} 1. The trunk of a 
tree, 2. A fund of money. 3. Part of a tally ſtruck in the exchequei, 
Sc. 4. A cravat, a neckcloth. 5. A log, a poſt. 6. A man pro- 
verbially ſtupid. 7. Quantity, ſtore, body. He propoſes to himſelf no 
mall „lock of fame. Arbuthnot. 8. The frame of a gun or piſtol. 
The foot of any thing, as of an anvil, 10. [Eftec, Fr. ſtock, Du.] a fa- 
mily or race, | 

Srocc of an Anchor, that piece of wood which is faſtened to the beam, 
hard by the ring, and ſerves to guide the flook of the anchor, to fall right 
to fix into the ground. 86 | l 

A laughing STocx, a ridiculous perſon who gives occaſion for being 

e at in all companies. | : 
rocks Iytoccep, Sax. ſtocken, Du.] 1. A device for the puniſhment 
of offenders, and were ordered to be ſet up in every ward in the city of 
ndon, in the reign of king Edward IV. in the year 1476, by|William 
amptom, mayor, 2. [With ſhipwrights] a frame of timber and large 


Poſts made on ſhore to build frigates, pinnaces, &c. whence, when a. 


* is building, ſhe is ſaid to be upon the focks. 
TOCk- Dowes, 2 kind of pigeons, large and wild. 
p en- Nie, [ſockviſh, Du. ſtock filch. Ger. ] a ſort of fiſh, ſalted and 
Srocx .Gilliflerwer, a fragrant flower. 
STOCK JOBBER, a dealer or broker in the public ſtocks or funds. 
0 STOCK [of proccay, Sax. ] 1. To put unto a ſtock or bank. 2. To 


$T 0 


put into a flock, as a barrel into a gun-ſtock, Cc. 3. To furniſh a ſhop 


or warehouſe. 4. To flock up; to extirpate. 
| STo'cx1NGs, hoſen, a covering for the legs. I 
STOCK-8T1LL [of fock and ill] motionleſs, as a ſtock or log. 
STO'cxPORT, a market town of Cheſhire, on the river Merſey; 160 
miles from London. | 


STO'CKTON, a market town of Durham, on the river Tees, 220 miles 
from London. 

STOE'CHas, Lat. eotton-weed, or French lavender. 

STO'ICAL [ foicus, Lat.] of or pertaining to the Stoits. | 

_ STO'1CaLNEss [of Yroixes, the Stoic phitoſophers] holding the prin- 

ciples of the Stoics; or, at leaſt, the having the ſame /are and temper of 
mind, in particular as feePd to all impreſſion of paſſions; 

ST0'1C18M [ foiciſmus, Lat.] the maxims and opinions of the Stoics. 

ST0'1cs [called Zroxo, of goa, Gr. a porch ; becauſe they taught in a 
common porch] a ſect of Athenian philoſophers, followers of Zeno ; their 
morality was excellent ; but full of paradoxes, as that a wiſe man is free 
from all paſſion and perturbation of mind; that pain is no real evil; that 
a wiſe man is happy in the midſt of torture ; that he ought never to be 
moved with joy or grief; they eſteemed all things to be ordered by an 
inevitable neceſſity of fate, &c.. But I ſuſpe& the «pag, or fate of the 
Stoics was not what we mean by abſolute fatality, not 50METHING INCON- 
SISTENT with FREE AGENCY. [See FaTE.] And as to their denying 
pain and ſuffering to be an evil, I ſuſpe&, they meant only, that 'tis not 
abſolutely ſuch ; but which, in God's all-wiſe conſtitution of things, is 


relatively good. [See PERI ATETIcs, Sc. Rom. viii. 28.) Nor am 
I certain, that by that maxim of theirs, ** that the door 15 open,” they 


intended, at all hazards, to juſtify ſelf. murder; but only, that a man 
may, with reaſon, go off the flage of life, when as5ur'p, that God has no 
further work or ſervice for him to do here. But if they indeed ima- 
gined themſelves to be competent judges in this caſe, they pay'd (I fear) a 
greater compliment to the haman underſtanding, than can with reaſon 
be defended. No leſs indefenſible is that notion of theirs, that © vice 
is not the object of reſentment; but only of pity ;” as alſo, what they 
ſeemed to maintain in common with the Platoniſts, “ that the Min or 
intelligent ſubſtance in man, is an emanation or revulſion from the eſ- 
ſence of God.” On which notion of theirs, the great predeceſſor of 
St. Origen in the Alexandrian church and ſchool, paſſed the following 
remark : We [we Chriſtians] affirm, that the Holy Spirit is breathed 
into him that believes: But the Platoniſis [who ſuppoſed man to be a 
compound of three} lodge the vs [or the intelligent ſubſtance] which 


they affirm to be an EMAxATION of a DbIVIN E PART [or portion] in the 


ſoul, and the ſoul they lodge in the body. For, in one of the 12 pro- 
phets it is expreſly ſaid, © And Ill pour out my Sp1R1T on all fleſh, and 
your ſons and daughters ſhall prophecy. But not as a PART of Gop is 
the $#irit in each of us; but how that diſtribution is made, and what 55 
the Holy Ghoſt, ſhall beelſewhere explained.” Clem. Alexand. Stromat. 
Ed. Paris, p. 590, 591. See Nicens Council, Spreizs, GENtss, Firſt 
Cavse, DIuxERIT E, and Revursion, compared. 


STo'KESLEY, a market town of the north riding of Yorkſhire, on the 


river Wiſk, 217 miles from London. 

Sro'k ER. See STOAKER. 2 | | 

STOLE [etole, Fr. eftola, Sp. ftola, It. of Lat. co, Gr.] 1. A long 
or royal robe. 2. A prieſt's veſtment. 

Groom of the STOLE, the head gentleman belonging to the bed-cham- 
ber of a ſovereign prince. | | 

SToLE [with Romiſh prieſts] an ornament worn by prieſts over the 
ſurplice, as a mark of ſuperiority in their reſpective churches, &c. See 
Er hop. | | 

STOLE, the preterite of to ſeal. See To STEAL. 

STo'LIp [ fotido, It. eftalido, Sp. ftolidus, Lat.] fooliſh. 

STO'LIDNEsS [| Holiditas, Lat.] fooliſhnels. | ; 

SToL 1'p1TY [ ftolidus, Lat. ffolidité, Fr.] ſtupidity, want of ſenſe. 

STO'LLEN, the part. pail. of te ſteal. See To STEEL. | 

STo'Ma [Fopun, Gr.] the mouth or the opening of a vein or other 
veſſel. 85 | 

STOMaCca'ce [ropazaxn, Gr. ] a ſoreneſs in the mouth, rankneſs in 
the gums. See SCELOTYRBE, Or SCELETYRBE. 

STo'MAcH [eftomac, Fr. ftomaco, It. eflomago, Sp. flomachus, Lat. of 
Fony®-, Gr.] 1. A hollow, membranous organ, deſtined to receive the 
food, to digeſt and convert it into chyle. 2. The appetite to meat. 3. 
Choler or paſſion, a teſty and refractory humour. 4. Pride, haughti- 
neſs, = 

To STomacn [ fomachari, Lat.] to be angry at, to repreſent a mat- 
ter, as an affront. The Latins had much the ſame uſe of the word : - 

Pelidæ STOMACHUM cedere neſcii. Horace. 

STO'MACHER, the fore part of, or a piece ſeparate, with which wo- 
men cover the fore part of their ſtays or bodies, alſo a piece of cloth, 
quilting, or any thing elſe to put over one's breaſt. 

STo'MACHFUL | ffomachabundys, Lat.] having a great ſpirit ; loth to 
ſubmit ; dogged, ſurly. | | 

STo'MACHFULNESs [of fomachabundas, Lat.] greatneſs of ſpirit ; ful- 
neſs of reſentment, | | | 

SToma'cuic, or STOMA'CHICAL | ftomachicus, Lat. eh, Gr.] 
pertaining to, or good for the ſtomach. | 


STOMAacnicNness [of flomachicus, Lat. ohUỹ mx, Gr.] a ſtomachic 


quality or helpfulneſs to the ſtomach. 

SToMA'Ccuics [rounxixe, Gr.] medicines good for the ſtomach. 
Sromach-skixs [in houſewifery] a diſeaſe in fowls, cauſed by thin 
ſkins breeding in their ſtomachs. 

STo'MAcHLess [of fomach, and leap, Sax.] 1. Wanting an appetite. 
2. Not apt to reſent. | | | | 
 STo'Macnovs, ſoon angry, ſullen, obſtinate. . | 

Sro'macuvs [with anatomiſts] is properly the left or upper orifice 
of the ventricle or ſtomach, by which meats are received into it, and not 
the whole ſtomach, which is called ventriculus. 

SToxe [ytan, Sax. ſteen, Dan. ſteen, Su. Du. and L. Ger. ſtein, H. 
Ger. ſten, Teut.] 1. A hard mineral that may be broken or wrought 
into forms for building, &c. 2. A diſtemper of the bladder or kidnies. 
3. A teſticle. 4. The ſeed contained in a ſhell like a nut, 5. Stone of 
Wael, 145. of beef 816. in Hertfordſhire 12/5. of wax 8/6. 

To SToxs [ſtenan, Sax. ſteenen, Du. ſteinigen, Ger.] 1. To throw 
ſtones at. 2. To harden. 2 

STONE, a market town of Staffordſhire, on the Trent, 140 miles from 
London. h 
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8. T O 
Srokg- co ſtancnop, Sax. ] an herb. 
STONE-DOUBLET, a priſon. 
STONE-HORSE, the male of that ſpecies of animals. 
Precious STONEs, See SMARAGDUS, Ofc. 
SToxs-P1TCH, to diſtinguiſh it from liquid pitch, or tar. 
STONE-BREAK, ſaxifrage. 
SToxE-CUTTER, one Whoſe trade is to hew ſtones. 
| SToxe-cRaY, a diſtemper in hawks. 
STONE-FALCON, a kind of hawk, which builds her neſt in rocks. 
SToxE-BLIND, quite blind. 
STONE-DEAD, quite dead. | 
STONEe-woRKk [of fone and wvork] building of ſtone. 
a 85 [zer tened, Sax.) 1. Pelted with ſtones. 2. Stoned to 
eath. 8 
STo'x1ness [rtænizuneſs, Sax.] fulneſs of ſtones, or a ſtony qua- 


lity. 
. adj. ¶ſtæn i, Sax. ſteenig. Du. and O. Ger. ſteinig, H. Ger. ] 


unrelenting. 

Srox v, abt. ſtonineſs. Milton. KT 

STodD, the preterite of te fand. See to STAND, 

STook, a ſhock of corn of 12 ſheaves. 

STooL [yſtol, C. Br. ftole, Sax. ſtual, Teut. ſtool, or ſtoel, Dari. Su. 
and L. Ger, ſtuhl, H. Ger.] 1. A feat to fit on. 2. The voiding of 
excrements. | 

To go to STOoL, to diſcharge the excrements. | 

SToOOL-BALL [of fool and ball} a play, where balls are driven from 
ſtool to ſtool, | 

SToo'MiNG of Wine, is the putting in bags of herbs or other ingre- 
dients into it. 


1. Full of ſtones. 2. Made of ſtone. 3. Petrific. 4. Hard, inflexible, 


To Sroor [ſtopian, Sax. ſtoepen, Du.] 1. To bow or bend down- 


ward. 2. To cringe, to condeſcend. 3. To deſcend from rank or 


dignity. 4. To fink to a lower place. Each bird foop'd on the wing 


Milton. 
To Sroor [in falconry] a hawk is ſaid to fp, when being upon her 
wings, at the height of her pitch, ſhe bends down violent to ſtrike the 
wl - 


STooP, alt. [from the verb] 1. AR of ſtooping, inclination down- 
wards. 2. Deſcent from dignity or ſuperiority. 3. Fall of a bird upon 
his prey. 4. [ſtoppa, Sax. ſtoep, Du.] two quarts in meaſure, 

SToo'PincG [of ſtoopen, Du.] bending downwards, ſubmitting. 

To Sror [ſtopp, Dan. ſtoppa, Su. ſtoppen, Du. and L. Ger. ſtopken, 
H. Ger. ] 1. To ſtay, to hinder, to keep from going forward, to ſuſ- 
pend or cauſe to ceaſe. 2. To ſuppreſs. 3. To regulate muſical ſtrings 
— the fingers. 4. [ſtoppen, Du. and L. Ger. ſtopfen, H. Ger. ] to 
EU. © 

NY 1. A ſtay or delay. 2. a rub or obſtacle. 3. Prohibition of 
ſale. 4. Regulation of muſical inftruments by the fingers. 5. A point 
in writing. Would the reader ſee of what importance the points are, in 

order to adjuſt an author's meaning, he need only conſult the title-page 
of this edition of Bairty's Dictionary; where a very material difference 
ariſes in the ſenſe, according as there is, or is not a fop after the word 
* correed ;” and that no ſtop was intended, appears from the title page 
and original propoſals compared; in which laſt it is expreſsly affirmed, 
that J. N. S. is reſponſible to the public for no more, than the 
etymology of all words, mentioned as derived from the Greek, Hebrew, A- 
rabic, and other Afatic languages.” 

STo'ppace (of ſtopper, Dan.] a ſtay, hindrance, obſtruction, &c. 

STo'PPER [in a ſhip] apiece of cable uſed to ſtop the halliards or the 
cable, that it may not run out too far. | 

STO'PPING in the belly [in houſewifery] a diſeaſe incident to poul- 


try. 
_ STo'eeLe [ſtopſel, Du. and L. Ger. ftoepſel, H. Ger.] a ſtopper of a 
caſk, bottle, &c. 
STO'RAGE. 1. Ware-houſe-room. 2. The hire paid for it. 
STO'R Ax lee Gr.] the gum proceeding from a tree, growing in 
Syria, very ſweet ſcented. | 
 SroRE, /s. [yſtor, C. Brit. ſtoor, Su. great] 1. Abundance, 2. 
Proviſions or ammunition laid up. | | 
STORE, adj. hoarded, laid up, accumulated. 
SToR'E-HOUSE, ſubſt. a magazine. | 
To Srokk. 1. To furniſh a houſe, ſhip, or place with proviſions. 
2. To lay up in ſtore. | 
STo'RER {from fore] one that lays up. 


SToRGE [Fogyn, Gr.] that parental inſtinct, or natural affection, 


which all, or moſt, animals bear towards their young. 

STo'R1ED [from ffory] adorned with hiſtorical pictures. Milton. 

; eons the fry or young fiſh; alſo young ſwine bought to be 
atted. | 
 STor« {ſtorc, Sax. ſtorch, Su. Dan. Du. and Ger. of 5ogyn, Gr. na- 
tural affection, becauſe this fowl is remarkable for its care of aged pa- 
rents] a Certain wild fowl. | 

SToRx's Bil}. 1. An herb. 2. An inſtrument uſed in ſurgery. 

Sroku [yſtorm, C. Br. ſtorm, Sax. ſtorm, Dan. Du. Su. and Ger.) 
1. Bluſtering weather, a tempeſt. 2. A buſtle, a noiſe. 3. An aſſault 
or ſudden attack. 4. Trouble, affliction, calamity. 

To STorm, verb ad. [ ſtormet, Dan. ſtorma, Su. ſtormen Du. and L. 
Ger. ſturmen, H. Ger. or of ſtorm, prob. of ſtormian, Sax. ] to attack a 
fortified place furiouſly. 

To SToxM verb neut. 1. To chafe, to fume, to be in a rage. 2. 
To ſcold or brawl. 3. To raiſe a tempeſt. 

STo'RMINESS [ ſtormicgneſſe, 2 tempeſtuouſneſs. 

Sro ur ſtormig, Sax. ſtormig, Du. and L. Ger. ſfturmig, H. Ger. ] 
1. Boiſterous, tempeſtuous. 2. Violent, paſſionate. : 

STO'RTFOR D-Bi/bopr, a market-town of Hertfordſhire, on the river 
Stort, 28 miles from London. 

S rox x [of ſtor, Sax.] 1. A floor up ſtairs. 2. [ Stær, Sax. a contrac- 
tion of hiftory] a narration, account of things paſt. 3. A ſmall tale, 
account of a ſingle action. 4. A petty fiction. 

To STory ou the noun} 1. To relate hiſtorically. 2. To range 
one under another. | | | 

STo'RY-TELLER [from /ory and tell] one who relates tales. 

S1 OTE [ſtob, Sax. ] 1. A young horſe or bullock. 2. A kind of ſtink- 
ing ferrec, | 


. $Tovs{{ſtopa, Sax, ive, Dan, ſtove, Du. and L. Ger. ſtuve, H. Ger.] 


up between lands on either ſi 
great ſea into another, It is uſed in the plural number; as the Straights | 


STR 


t. A few or hot bath; a ſort of furnace to warm a room itſelf, 2 


ſort of fire-grate in which is a ſtove. 3. A machine to put bur: 
coals in, which the women in Holland and Germany put a0 
petticoats. 3. [With confectioners] a little cloſet well ſtopped 4 ” 
all ſides, in which is a ſtove, having the ſeveral ſtories of ſhelves fo (. | 
ting ſweet- meats 5 dry _ . 2 
10 STove m the noun] to keep warm in a h ic 
heated. 0 5 : = ee 
STOUND. 1. Sorrow, grief, misfortune. 2. Aſtoniſhme 
ment. 3. Hour, time, (Eaſon. 1 2 
STov ſtut, Runic, a battle, ſteoran, Sax. to diſturb] aſſault, ine 
ſion, tumult: obſolete. CO: 
STouT, adj, [ſtout, Du.] 1. Luſty, hard, bold, courageous. 
ſtinate, reſolute. 
STOUT, /ub/?. ſtrong beer. 
STtov'TLy | from /tout] luſty, boldly, obſtinately. 
IIS [of ſtout, _ I Su. _ L. Ger. ſtoltz, H. G 
proud, haughty, arrogant, and 25%] courageouſneſs, boldneſs, fortitud. 
2. Obſlinacy, Rabbornnefs. i rrp 
STow, ſtol, and ſtold, with the Celto-ſcyth, Ger. ſigniſies a city; and 


2. Ob. 


hence ſtadt ſignifies a place, ſeat, or city; and pſtol, Brit. a ſeat or log]. 


hence Briſtol or Briſlow : and in this fignification is a very common ter 
mination at the end of the proper names of towns, cities, 6c, 5 
To Stow [of ſtopian, Sax. itowen, Du. ſtauen, Ger.] to place, tola 
up in a ſhip, ag Lest, Se. ! 
Srowac [of ſtop, Sax. ] 1. A place where goods may be flowed or 
laid up. 2. Money paid for laying them up. | 
Srow on the Would, a market- town of Glouceſterſhire, 57 miles from 
London. | | 
STOWR. 1. A hedge-ſtake. 2. The round of a ladder, 
STRA'B1SM [ ſtrabrſmus, Lat. reafrop®, Gr.] a ſquinting or looking 


a. ſquint. 


To SrA DDE [of ſtrædan, Sax. ] to ſpread the legs abroad. 
3 (9. 4. ſtriding, of ſtrædan, Sax.] ſpreading the leg; 
wide. | 
To STtra'ccLe [Spelman derives it of fire, Sax. a way; but Min- 
ſhew of /frawolare, It.] 1. To go from company, to wander, 2, T9 
exnberace, to ſhoot too far. | 
STRA'GGLER [from /fragg/e] a wanderer, a rover, one who forſakes 
his company. 
wheel of a gun carriage. | 
STRAIGHT, adj. [{trace, Sax. ſtrack, Du. etroit, Fr. fretto, It, eftreits, 
Port.] 1. Right, direct. 2. Narrow, _ [this ſhould be written 
ftrait, freer; Pr 3- Stretched out in length, | | 
STRAIGHT, ſubft. [eroit, Fr.) 1. A great preſſure, a difficulty, di- 
ſtreſs. 2. Extreme want. 3. (in geography] a narrow ſea or gut, ſhut 
e, and affording a paſſage out of one 


STRAICKS [with gunners] plates of iron ſerving for the rounds of the 


of Gibraltar. 55 

STRAIGHT, adv. [ſtracks Du. and Ger. of ſtæclice, Sax.] preſently, 
immediately, by and by. 

To STRa1'TEN [ftom fraight] to make ſtraight, to reduce from be- 
ing crooking. . 

STRAIGHTS a fort of narrow Kerſey cloth. 
 STRAYGHTNEsS [prob. of ſtracks, Du. or ſtracneſſe, Sax. ] difficulty, 
extreme want, narrowneſs, lightneſs. 
To STRAIN, verb act. [prob. of flringere, Lat. or ęſtraindre, Fr.] 1. 
To uſe great force or endeavour, to exert vehemently. 2. To ſtretch 


out wide. 3. To ſeparate liquors from the thick part or ſediment, by 


preſſing, ſqueezing through a hair bag and cloth. 4. To Drain through 
a ſieve, 5. To ſqueeze in embrace. 6. To put to its utmoſt ſtrength. 
7. To puſh beyond the proper extent. 8. To force, to conſtrian, to 
make uneaſy, or unnataral. g. [with falconers] a term uſed of a hawk, 
who is ſaid to frain, when ſhe catches at any thing. | 
STRAIN, /b. ¶ Htrictio, or extenſio, Lat.] 1. A vehement effort. 2. 
[Stenge, Sax.) race, generation, deſcent. And the long heroes of the 
gallic grain. Prior. 3. Hereditary diſpoſition. Intemperance ſpoil 
the Hrain of a nation. Tillotſon. 4. Stile or manner of ſpeaking. 5. 


Song, note, ſound. High on the ſtern the Thracian rais'd his Hain. 


Pope. 6.. Rank, character. Of the common /train. 7. Turn, Ten- 
dency. A ſtrain of madneſs. Hayward. 8. [Hunting term] the view 
or track of a deer, 9. [With ſurgeons] a violent extortion of the finews 
beyond their tone, a ſprain. | | 
STRAINER [from /train] a filtrating bag. 
STRAIT [ſtrac, Sax. etroit, Fr.] J. Bired, without bendings or 
turnings. 2. Narrow, cloſe, not wide. 3. Cloſe, intimate. See 
STRAIGUT, N | | 
\ STRa1T ſin architecture] a term uſed by bricklayers, to ſignify half, 
or more or leſs than half, a tile in breadth and the whole length. They 
are commonly uſed at the gable ends, where they are laid at every other 
courſe, to cauſe the tiles to break joint, as they call it; that is, that the 
joints of one courſe may not anſwer exactly to the joint of the next 
courſe, either above or below it. | 
To STai'TEN [rendre a {ſtroit, Fr.] 1. To make ſtrait without bend- 
ings. 2. To preſs hard. 3. To contract, to confine. 4. To diſtreſs, 
to perplex. | 
STRAI'TLY, narrowly, ſtrictly, rigorouſly. = 
STRa1'TNEss [ftracneſſe, Sax.) 1. Directneſs, being without bend- 
ing or turning. 2, Strictneſs, rigour. 3. Diſtreſs di culty. 4. Want, 
carcity. | ; 
Er: !'Tway [etroitement, Fr. ſtracs, Sax. ſtracks, Du. and Ger. ] im- 
mediately, preſently, forthwith. 8 ; 
STRAKe ([ſtreeke, Du. and L. Ger. ſtrich, H. Ger.] 1. The iron with 
which carriage wheels are bound. 2. [With ſhipwrights] a ſeam be- 
tween two planks, | 
To Heel a STRaKs [ſea term] a ſhip is ſaid ſo to do, when ſhe in · 
clines or hangs more to one ſide than another, the quantity of a wh 
plank's breadth.” 
STRA'KED [of ſtreke, Du.] having ſtrakes or lines. 
STRAMO'N1a, Lat. the apple of Peru, or thorn apple. ; 
STRAND (ſtrand, Sax. ſtrand, Su. and Ger. ſtranvr, Do.) a high ho 
or bank of the ſea, or of a great river; whence the ſtreet, near tue 
river, in the city of London is called the Strand. 


STRAND [with ſailors] the twiſt of a rope. STRAND 
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6: 6and Runner, a bird about the ſize of a lark, with a ſquare bill 
ſomething like A raſp, that runs on the rocks of Spitherg, and feeds on 
14% STRAND | har os Sax. ſtranden, Du, and Ger.) to run a ſhip 
on ſhore, or on the banks. | | 

gra xpeD [of Ftrand, Sax. a bank of the ſea, &c.] is when a ſhip, 
either by tempelt or ill ſteerage, is run aground and periſhes. 

STRANGE letrange, Fr. ftramero, It. eftlrano, Sp. g. d. of extraneus, 
Lat, foreign] 1- Unuſual, uncommon, wonderful. 2, Foreign, of an- 
other country. 3. Odd, irregular, not according to the common way. 

Unknown, new. 5. Uncommonly good or bad. At this frange 
ate. Tillotſon. ©. Unacquainted. Look /range upon another. Ba- 
2+ KANE; interjefion, an expreſſion of wonder. 

To STRANGE [from the noun] to wonder, to be aſtoniſhed. | 

STRANGELY [from ſtrange] 1. Wonderfully. 2. With ſome rela- 
tion to foreigners. WO . 

' $1R4a/NGENESS [of etrange, Fr.] unuſualneſs, uncommonneſs. | 

STRANGER [extraneus, Lat. etranger, Fr. franiero, It. eftrangero, Sp. 
tftrangeirs, Port.] 1. An unknown perſon, one with whom a perſon has 
no acquaintance, or one of another nation, country, &c. 2. A gueſt, 
not a domeſtic, 3. [in law] one who is not privy or party to an act, 
as a ſtranger to @ judgment, 15 one to whom it does not belong. | 

Jo STA'NGLE [ ſtrangulare, Lat. and It. etrangier, Fr.] 1. To choke, 
to ltrangle, to ſtop the breath. 2. To ſuppreſs. IRS 

S1RANGLE Weed, a kind of herb. 

S TRAX GLER [from ſtrang/e| one that ſtrangles. 5 | 

STea'nGLES [in horſes] a diſeaſe when they void thick humour at 
the noſtrils. | | ol | | 
© STRANGULA'T10N [from rangle] ſuffocation, the act of ſtrang- 
ing. 55 
: 1 [reayyugre, Gr.] a ſtoppage of urine, when it is void- 
ed drop by drop, and that with pain, and a continual inclination to 
make water. But Galen (in his comment on Apbor. 48, lib. 7.) makes 
the rayyzeie to be a ſimple wrine ft l icidium, and the dyſuria to be a 
miction attended with pain, or at leatt with ſome difficulty accompany - 
ing the operation of the bladder. | 9 
SrRA [prob. of ſtrippen, Du. to ſcourge] 1. A thong of leather. 2. 
In a ſhip] is a rope which is ſpliced bout any block, and made with 
an eye, to faſten it any where upon occaſion. 3. [With ſurgeons] a 
ſort of band, uſually made of ſilk, wool, leather, c. to ſtretch our 
members in the ſetting of broken or disjointed bones; or for binding 
patients, when it is needful to confine them, for the more ſecure per- 
formance of a painful operation. | 

To STRAP, to beat with a ſtrap. 5 

STRAPA'DO [ Hrappata, It.] a ſort of military puniſhment, wherein, 
the criminal's hands being tied behind him, he is hoiſted up with a rope 
to the top of a long piece of wood, and let fall again almoſt to the 


ground, fo that his arms are diſlocated by the weight of his body in the 


ock. | | 

STA'RPPING, huge, luſty, bouncing ; as, a frapping laſs, 

'STra'Ta [in natural hiſtory] the ſeveral beds or layers of different 
matter, whereof the body of the earth is compoſed, they laying over 
one another, from the ſurface to the greateſt depth, | 
 STRaA'TaGeM ¶ flratageme, Fr. ſtratagemma, It. etratagema, Sp. flra- 

tagema, Lat. Sgaraynfea, Gr.] a politic device or ſubtle invention, eſpe- 
cially in war affairs. | 

STRATARI THMETRY [of gare, an army, «a9 ®-, number, and 
wererw, Gr. to meaſure} the art of drawing up an army, or any part of 
it, in any given geometrrical figure, and of expreſſing the number of 
men contained in ſuch a figure, as they ſtand in array, either near at 
hand or at a diſtance. 

 SrrarT1F1ca'r1on: [with chemiſts] an arrangement of different mat- 
ters, bed upon bed, or one layer upon another, in a crucible, in order 

to calcine a metal, Cc. 5 

To STRA'TIFY Gold and Cement [with refiners] is to lay a bed of ce- 
ment, and then a plate of gold, and then another of cement, and ſo on, 
till the crucible is filled. 

Srearo'cRacy [of rexr©+, an army, and xgare., Gr. power, do- 
minion] military government, or a kingdom governed by an army, or 
dy ſoldiers. | | | 

SrRA“Truu, Lat. a bed, a layer. 

To STRaTU'minaTE [ ſiratuminare, Lat.] to pave. 

STrRaTuUM ſuper //ratum, Lat. layer upon layer, row upon row, one 
row over another. h | 

STRaw (ptreap, Sax. ſtra, Su. ſtroy, Du. ſtroh, Ger.] 1. The ſtalk 
of corn. 2. Any thing proverbially worthleſs. 

STRaw [a military word] a word of command, uſed to diſmiſs the 
ſoldiery, when they have grounded their arms, ſo as they may return to 
them again, upon the firlt firing a gun or beat of drum. | 

Srra'w-BERRY [ytneap-behian, Sax. ] a ſummer fruit well known. 

STRaw-built, made or built with ſtraw. Milton. 

Srxaw- colaured [of ſtraw and colour] of a light yellow colour. 

SrRawW Worm, an inſect, bred in ſtraw. 

STRa'wy [ytnepene, Sax. ] full of, or ſtrewed with ſtraw, 

To STrray [of pre, Sax. a way, or of fraviare, It. g. extra wian 
ire, Lat. or perhaps of ſtroyen, Du. ſtreuen, Ger. to ſtrew or ſpread 
abroad] 1. To wander or ſtraggle out of the way. 2. To err, to de- 
viate from the right. f 

STRAY, ſubſt. a beaſt that wanders out from its paſture, Qc. 

STREAK [Ftnice, Sax. ſtreeck, Du. ſtrich, Ger. ] a line or track that 
any thing leaves behind it. — 

To Sr EAR [ ftricciare, It. ſtricken, Du. ftreichen, Ger.] 1. To make 
lireaks, lines, or marks. 2. To ſtretch : obſolete. 

STREA'KY [from ſtreak] ſtriped, variegated with colours. 

To STrzam [ptreamian, Sax. ſtroomen, Du. ſtrohmen, Ger.] 1. To 
run in a ſtream. 2. To iſſue forth with continuance. 

STREAM [pepeam, Sax. firom, Su. firoom, Du. Urohm, Ger.] 1. A 
running water, the current or courſe of a river. 2. Any thing forcible 
and continued, | 

STREAM Anchor [With ſailors] a ſmall anchor made faſt to a ſtream- 
cable, for a ſhip to ride by in a gentle ſtream. 

Sr A Works [in the tin mines] certain works whereby the mines 

follow the veins of metal, by cutting trenches. C 
Qt is bard Utiving azainſt the STRE am, 
Lat. Diffcile off contra torrentem niti. 


lings paid by every tenant to the lord, for his going out and returning 


'the truth. 


No 


8 TR 
; It. Staltus, pugnat in auverſis ire natator agu: 
And it is very often prudent not to attempt it. We ſay, to the ſame 
purpoſe, // is hard to kick againſi the pricks.. | 
STREA'MER [of a ſhip] a flag, a pendant. 
STREAMING [in heraldry] a term uſed to expreſs a ſtream of light 
darting from a comet or blazing ſtar, vulgarly called the beard. 
_ STREA'MY [from ffream] 1. Abounding in running water. 2. Flow 
ing with a current. ak | 
STREET "2; pag or peaze; Sax. ftreede, Dan. ftraer, Du. and L. 
Ger. ſtrafſe, H. Ger. prob. of frirata, Lat. ſc. via] 1. A way, properly 
22 way between two rows of houſes. 2. Provietiatly: a public 
place, | 


STREET Gavel [in Cholington in Suſſex] the ſum of two ſhil- 


into it. | 

STREET-I/ alter, a common ſtrumpet. 

STRE'NZ [with the Romans] preſents made out of reſpect on New- 
Year's-Day ; and as a happy augury for the enſuing year. | 
STRENGTH [Penengs, of yenang, Sax.] 1. Might, force of the 
body. 2. Power of endurance, firmneſs. 3. Vigour of any kind. 4- 
Power of the mind, force of the mental faculty. 5. Potency of liquors. 
6. Support, maintenance of power. 7. Armament, force, power. 8. 
Perſuaſive prevalence, argumentative force. 5 | | 

To STRENGTHEN, werb ad. [of ꝓtnangian, Sax.] 1, To make 
en 2. To confirm, to eſtabliſh. 3. To animate, to fix in reſo- 

ution. 

To STRE'NGTHEN, verb neut. to grow ſtrong. 

STRE'NGTHENER [from /trength] 1. That which gives ſtrength, that 
makes ſtrong. 2. [In phyſic] ſuch medicines as increaſe the firmneſs of 
the ſolids. | 

STRE'NGTHLEsSS [from trength] 1. Wanting ſtrength, deprived of 
ſtrength. 2. Wanting potency, weak; uſed 7 liquors. | 

_ STRE'NUOUs | ftrenuus, Lat.] 1. Stout, valiant, active, vigorous. 2. 
Zealous, vehement. We | | | 

STRE'NUOUSLY [from ſirenuous] 1. Vigorouſly, actively. 2. Zealouſly, 
with ardour. | 

STRENUO'SITY, Or STRE'NUOUSNESS | ſtrenuofitas, Lat.] vigourneſs, 
earneſtneſs, laboriouſneſs. IL | | 

STRE'PEROUS | ſireperas, Lat.] noiſy, jarring, hoarſe. | 

STRESS [ytnece, Sax. violence] 1. The main point of an affair. 2, 
20 foulneſs of weather. 3. Violence, force, cither acting or ſuf- 

ered. h 

STRETCH [from the verb] 1. Extenſion, reach, 2. Effort, ſtrug- 
gle. 3. Utmoſt extent of meaning. 4. Utmoſt reach of power. : 

To STRETCH [of ꝓtnecan, Sax. ftreecker, Dan. firachia, Su. ftrecken, 
Du. and Ger. ] 1. To reach out, to draw into a length. 2. To make 
a matter more than it is. 3. To expand, to diſplay. 4. To ſtrain to 
the utmoſt. 5. To make tenſe. | 

To STRETCH, verb neut. 1. To be extended. 2, To ſally beyond 

STRETCHER. 1. Any thing uſcd for extenſion, 
which the rowers ſet their feet againſt. | = 

To STrREw [7tnepian, Sax. firo, Su. Gropen, Du. Qreuen, Ger.] 1. 
To ſcatter abroad or upon. 2. To ſcatter looſely. | 

STRI'Z [in ancient architecture] the liſts, fillets, or rays, which ſe- 
parate the ſtriges or flutings of columns. | | 

SrRI [in natural hiſtory] the ſmall hollows or channels in the ſhells 


2. A wooden ſtave 


of cockles, ſcollops, &c. 


STRIATED. 1. Formed in ſtriæ. 2. [With architects] chamfered, 
channelled ; as cockles, ſcollops, and other ſhell fiſhes are. | 
STRI'ATURE [from frie, Lat.] diſpoſition of ſtriæ. 


STR1I'CKEL, Or STRICKLE [of ꝓrican, Sax. to ilrike] a piece of 


even wood to ſtrike off the over meaſure of corn. 

STR1'CKEN [xeſzriced, Sax.] 1. Beaten, ſmitten, 2. Advanced; 
as, /tricken in years. | | 

STRICT | ſtretto, It. eftrecho, Sp. ſirictus, Lat.] 1. Cloſe, exact, po- 
ſitive, punctual. 2. Severe, rigorous. 3. Confined, not extenſive. 4. 
Cloſe, tight. 5. Tenſe, not relaxed. 
 STRI'CTLY {from firi] 1. Exactly, with rigorous accuracy. 2. 
Rigorouſly, ſeverely, without indulgence. 3. Cloſely, with tenſe- 
nefs. | 

STR1ICTNEss [of ſirius, Lat.] 1. Exactneſs, punctualneis, rigid- 
neſs, ſeverity. 2. Tenſeneſs, tightneſs. | 

STRI'CTLVE [ ftrifivus, Lat.] gathered or cropped with the hand. 

STRICTURE | Arictura, Lat. a ſpark] 1. A ſtroke, a touch. 2. 
Contraction, cloſure by contraction. 3. A {light touch upon a ſubject, 
not a fet diſcourſe. | 85 | 

To STR, pret. I frode or ſiria, part. paſt. flridden [of ꝓtridan, 
Sax.] 1. To ſtep wide. 2. To beſtridè or lay a leg over an horſe. 3. 
To ſtand with the legs far aſunder. 

STR1Dz [ſtræde, and ſtrive, Sax.] a wide ſtep. 

STRI'DENT [| fridens, Lat.] gnaſhing, or making a craſhing noiſe 

with the teeth. 1 

Srxi'burous [ ftridulus, Lat.] craſhing or ſcreaking. 

STR1'DULOUSNESS [of Hridulus, Lat.] ſereakingneſs. 

STRIFE 4775 O. Fr.] 1. Contention, endeavour. 2. Contraſt, 
oppoſition of nature or appearance. 

STRI'FEFUL [of ſtrife and full] contentious, diſcordant, 

STRIFT, a violent ſruggle ; as, © a /trift of nature, when combating 
a diſcaſe ;” or, if applied to the mind, © a ftrift of ſoul, of paſſions, 
Sc.“ The etymology of the word is analogous to that of many others; 
ſuch as rift, thrift, /orift, cleft, &e. all noun ſubſtantives formed out of 
the reſpective verbs to which they belong. . 

STr1'ces [in architecture] are the Follow channels in the ſhaft of a 
column, called by our workmen flutings and grooves. 

To STRIKE, pret. I firuck or flrook, part. paſſ. frucken or firicken 
[ſtrican, Sax. (trycken, Du. ſtreicken, Ger.] 1. Jo beat or hit. 2. To 
affect or make an impreſſion on the mind. 3. To make even meaſure 
with a ſtrickel. 4. To notify by the ſound of a hammer or a bell. 5. 
To alarm, to put into motion. Nice works of art 22 and ſurprize us. 
Atterbury. 6. To flrike the flag [ſea term] to let down the flag. 7. 
To firike a maſt ¶ ſea term] is to take it down. 8. To ſtrike ſail [ſea 
term] to lower, or let down the ſail. 9. To frike down into. the bold 

ſea term] is to lower any thing into the hold by tackles or ropes. 10. 

o flrike a bargain ; to conclude a bargain. WT” 

ii L x4 STRIXE 
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SY I 

Sraikk, a ſtrike for meaſuring of corn; alſo a meaſure containing 
four buſhels. | 

STRIKE of Flax, as much as is heckled at one handful. 

'ST81'k1N6 [of aſtrican, Sax.] 1. Beating, hitting, Oc. 2. Making 

an impreſſion upon the mind or ſenſes. 

STRIKING Wheel [of a clock] is the ſame that ſome call pin-wheel, 
on account of the pins that are ſet round the rim of it. In clocks 
that go eight days, the ſecond wheel is the firiking-wheel, or pin-wheel; 
and, in thoſe that go ſixteen days, the firſt, or great wheel, is commonly 

the ſtriking wheel. ; ; ; 
| © STxr1KING Sail [a ſea phraſe] is the letting down or lowering the 
top-{ails ; ſo that, when one ſhip ſtrikes to another in this manner, it is 
a compliment of reſpect and ſubmiſſion, or a token of yielding in an en- 
gagement, | ; 

STRIKING [with ſailors] is when a ſhip, coming upon ſhoal water, 
beats upon the ground. | 

STRIK1NG (in the king's court] whereby blood is drawn; the puniſh- 
ment whereof is, that the criminal ſhall have his right hand ſtruck off in 
a ſolemn manner; for ſtriking in Weſtminſter-hall, while the courts of 
juſtice are ſitting, the puniſhment is impriſonment for life, and forfeiture 
of eſtate. | | 

STzixcG [fnznx, Sax. ſtraeng, Su. ſtreng, Du. and Ger. the twiſt of 
a rope, ftringa, It. of ſtringere, Lat. to bind] 1. Any thong, thread, 
line, &c. to tie with. 2. A thread on which things are filed. 3. Any 


ſet of things filed on a line. 4. A ſmall fibre, a nerve, a tendon. 5. 


The nerve of a bow, the cord of a mulical inſtrument. 
. lhe has two SrRixos to his bow. 
That is, he is well provided for; if one buſineſs fail him, he has ano- 
ther in reſerve. Lat. Duabus anchoris nititur, He is doubly moor'd. 
Gr. Em: 30 cowew. The French ſay as we; 17 a deux coraes a ſon arc. 
The It. Nawigar per piu venti 25 
To SrTrixG [of pepzx, Sax.] 1. To draw upon a thread or ſtring. 
2. To furniſh with ſtrings. 3, To make tenſe. 4. To put ſtrings to a 
muſical inſtrument. | 5 
SrRTNOED [from ſtring] having ſtrings, produced by ſtrings. 
STRINGENT ¶Aringens, Lat.] binding. : 
STRING-HALT {in horſes] a ſudden twitching up the hinder leg. 
STRI'NGINESS [Pepengzenerf, Sax.] fulneſs of firings. | 
STR1'NGLEss | from ſtring] having no ſtrings. | 
STerncy [Pxnengene, Sax. ] full of ſtrings. | 
To Srz1y [of ſtroppen, Du. Ureiffen, Ger. ] 1. To pull of the clothes, 
ſkin, hide, peel, Sc. 2. To rob, to plunder. 
Srzir [ſtreiff, Ger.] 1. A ſmall piece of cloth, paper, He. 2. In 
law] ſpoil, deſtruction, c. as, to make „rip and waſte. 


To Srxirz {ſtrepen, Du.] to variegate with lines of different co- 


lours. 8 


STRIPE [of ſtrepe, Du. a line or trace, or of ſtreiff, Ger.] 1. A blow 


or laſh with a whip or ſcourge, Cc. 2. A ſtreak in ſilk, cloth, ſtuff, Oc. 
3. Diſcolouration by a blow. N | 

STRUPLING [Minſhew derives it of tripudiando, Lat. leaping and dan- 
cing, 9. d. tripling] a youth. | 

To STrvVE, pret. I flrove, part. paſſ. friven [eflriver, O. Fr. ſtriber, 
Dan. ſtreven, Du. and L. Ger. ftreven, H. Ger.] 1. To endeavour ear- 
neſtly, to contend. 2. To combat with. 3. To vie, or contend in ex- 
cellency. 

STR1'ven, part. paſſ. of zo Htriwve. See To STRIVE. | 

STrix., 1. The ſcreech-owl, accounted an unluckly or ill- boding 
bird. 2. A witch or hag that changes the favour or countenance of 
children, a fairy or hobgobblin. 3. {In architecture] a channel, gutter, 
or ſtrake in the rebating of pillars. 

STRO'KAL, an inſtrument uſed by glaſs-makers, | 
_ *STroxe [ſhce, Sax. ſtrecke, Du. ſtrich, Ger.) 1. A ftreak-line or 
daſh. 2. [Of ſtreich, Teut.] a blow. 3. A hoſtile blow. 4. A ſud- 
den diſeaſe or affliction. 5. The ſound of a clock. 6. The touch of a 
pencil. 7. An effect ſuddenly or unexpectedly produced. 8. A maſterly 
or eminent effort. 9. Power, efficacy. He has a great froke with the 
reader. Dryden. | | 

To STroke [ſtacran, Sax. (tryger, Dan. ſtryka, Su. ſtreiken, Du. 
ſtraaken, O. and L. Ger. ſtreichen, H. Ger.] to feel gently, to draw the 
hand lightly over. | 15 | 

STRO KING [{nacung, Sax. (tragkung, O. and L. Ger. ſtreichen, H. 
Ger.] a drawing the hand over. 

STRO'KINGS of Mili, the- laſt milking. | 

T'o STROLE Coro; 9. d. to roll] to rove or ramble about. 

STRO'LLER, a rambling player, a mountebank, a vagabond, 

STRO'LLING [g. 4. rolling, or of rouler, Fr.] rambling. 

STROMA'TICs [of rewpe, of rjwww, Gr. to ſtrew] books treating of 
ſeveral ſcattered ſubjects. Such was that invaluable collection, which 
Clemens Alexandrinus, St. Origen's predeceſſor, made and publiſhed un- 
der the title of Stromates; and in which he has preſerved many a branch 
of primitive chriſtianity ; which began to be corrupted indeed very early, 
but receiv'd its moſt effectual blow {by the aſſiſtance of the ſecular arm) 
in the fourth and fifth centuries. Clem. Alexand. Stromat. Ed. Paris, 
p 274, 275. As to theetymology, Clemens himſelf gives it, p. 475, 470. 

If the reader would ſee what extracts we have made from this truly 
aprfalic writer, he may conſult the words Fit Causk, SPECIES, 
Grace, CofsTEernaL, GNnosTics, c. 
STRONG (ſtneng, Sax. (tring, Dan. or of ſtrenz, Du. and Ger. vche- 
ment, rigorous, ſevere, prob. of flrenuus, Lat.) 1. Of great ſtrength, 
able, luſty, tout. 2. Thick. 3. Powerful to the taſte or ſmell, 4. 
Fortified, defenfible. 5. Powerful, mighty. 6. Supplied with forces. 
7. Hale, healthy. 8. Acting forcibly in the imagination. 9. Ardcnt, 
eager, zealous. 10. Potent, intoxicating. 11, Hard of digeſtion, co- 
gent, incluſive. Bring forth your frong reaſons. //aiah, 12, Forcibly 
written. : 

STreo'xcyanp [of ftrong and hand] force; violence. 
' STRONGLY [of ſtnanglice, Sax.] with ftrength, powerfully, 

STRoO'NGNEss {fnangnyfle, Sax. ] a ſtrong quality. 

STONE {{nanglcon, Sax.] having more ſtrength. 

STO ES {fnanglicoft, Sax.) having moſt ſtrength. 

STRONGU'LLION, the ſtrangury. 

$10'NGWATER [of „fang and water] vinous ſpirits. 

Srro'PpHE [son, of eco, Gr. to turn] 1. The firſt of the three 
members of a Greek lyric ode or poem; the ſecond being the antiſtro- 
phc that anſwers to it; and the third is the e, that anſwers to nei- 


8 T U 
ther, but is anſwered in the next return. 2. The firſt tu 
or choir of fingers in a tragedy, on one ſide of the ſtage, 
pre on the other, p | 
TROUDS [with failors] the ſeveral twiſts at the e 
rope, | | . h | the end of a cable o 
STROVve. See To SrRIVx. | 
To STRow. See To STREw. 
STRUCK. See To STRIKE. . 
STRU'CTURE, Fr. | firuttura, of flrafuro, Lat.] 1. An 
building, a fabric or pile of building. 2. The way or manner 
ding. 3. [With rhetoricians] a diſpoſition of the parts of a iſ 
or the order that is to be obſerved in the framing of it. 4. W W 
3 is the combinazion or reſult of all thoſe qualities or m 3 lo- 
tions of matter in any natural body, which diſtinguiſh it fro N 
it 4. the ſame which is termed, the peculiar form or texture 
y. 
STRUDE, or STRODF, a ſtock of breeding mares, 
To SrRU'GGLE [of ppevyouer, Gr. according to Mer. Caſaub {SE 
ſtrive earneſtly with, to wreltle. 2. To contelt with difficulties or dift 
STRUGGLE. 1. An carneſt or violent ſtriving. 2. Conte Te, 
tion. 3. Agony, tumultuous diſtreſs. See SrRIFr. 
ry. Lat. a ſwelling in the neck, &c. the king's evil, 
TRUMA'TIC rumaticus, Lat.] of, or pertainin 
with ſtrumous — | l n ene 
STRUMEA, Lat. {with botaniſts] the herb crow. foot. 
ee Mous, having ſuch ſwellings of the glands as happen in the 
STRUMPET [ſome derive it of ſtrout⸗pot, Du. a dung. pot or 
jakes, &c. Sher of tromper, Fr. to deceive, on on. A of filing * 
common whore, or harlot. 1 a 
To STRuUmeET [from the noun] to debauch. 
STRUNG [fneng, Sax. a ſtring] having firings, or upon ſtrings, See 
To STRING. | ; 
STRUNTED Sheep, ſheep whoſe tails have been cut off, 5 | 
STRUT. 1. An affectation of ſtatelineſs in the walk. 2. [With car. 
penters] the brace which is framed into the ring-piece and Principal raf. 


rn of the chorus 
aniwering to the 


edifice, 2 
of build. 


m others ; 
of ſuch a 


ſt, conten. 


ters. 


To STRUT [of ſtrotten, O. and L. Ger. (trotzen, H. Ger.] 1. To 
walk after a ſtately, haughty manner. 2. To ſwell, to protuberate. 

STRUTHIOCA"MELUS U fDieEafenD d., Gr.] the oftrich, a large foul, 
which will digeſt iron. Pliny. 5 50 ; 

STRUTHIO MELA [F5pe9nouene, Gr. ] a fort of quince. 

Sus [ſtöbbe, Sax. ſtubbe, on] 1. A ſtrump, or piece of the ſtock of 

a tree. 2. A log, a block. 3. A nail with the point broken off. 
To STus [from the noun] to force up, to extirpate. 

- STUBBED |ſtybbe, Sax.] ſhort, well-ſet. N 

STU'BBEDNESsS, the ſtate of being ſhort and thick. 

STU'BBING [in agriculture] the pulling or eradicating ſhrubs, broom, 
Sc. out of land. | | | 

STU'BBLE [eftouble, O. Fr. ſtoppel, Du. and Ger. foppia, It. /ipula, 
Lat.] ſhort ſtraw after reaping, | 

S'TUBBLE Gooſe, a gooſe fed in the ſtubble, an autumn gooſe. 

STU'BBORN [g. d. of being ſtout-born, as ſome think; but Mer, Ca- 
ſaub. derives it of r43ape,, Gr. firm] 1. Obſtinate, inflexible, 2. Stiff, 
not pliable. 3. Hardy, firm, harſh, rough, rugged, 4h 

S'rU'BBORNNESS, obſtinacy, &c, | 

STU'BBY [from tub] ſhort and thick, ſhort and ſtrong. 

STUCCO, It. a compolition of lime and marble powdered very fine, 
uſed in making figures and other ornaments of ſculpture. 

STUCK, the pret. and part. paſſ. of /o ſtick. See ToSTick. 

STUD, 1. [ Stood, Sax. ſtuterey, of ſtute, Ger. a mare] a ſtock of 
breeding mares. 2. {Stub, Sax.) a ſort of button, or a round-headed 
nail or boſs. | | | oe 

To STup, to ſet or adorn any thing with ſtuds, 

STU"DDING-SAILS [a ſea term] bolts of canvas extended in a fair 
gale of wind, along the ſide of the main-ſail, and boomed out with a 

oom. 5 

STUDENT | ſudens, Lat. ſtudying, un etudiant, Fr. efludiante, Sp. ſiu- 
2 It.] one who ſtudies any art or ſcience, eſpecially at an univer- 
ity. 


STu'pitp [from fudy] 1. Learned, verſed in any ſtudy. 2. Having 


any particular inclination : obſolete. | 
STU'DIER [from udy)] one who ſtudies, 2 | | 
STu'pious | fudieux, Fr. fludiofe, It. eludioſo, Sp. and Port. fudioſus, 
Lat.] 1. Given to ſtudy, bookiſh. 2. Diligent, buſy. Studious to find 
new friends. 7ickel. 3. Attentive to, careful. 3. Contemplative, 
ſuitable to meditation. To walk the fudious cloiſters pale. Milton. 


STU'DIOUSLY [from ftudious] 1. Contemplatively, with cloſe appli- 


cation to literature, 2. Diligently, carefully, attentively. _ 

STU'DIOUSNEsS [of fudio/us, Lat. fludieux, Fr.] devotedneſs or pro- 
penſity to ſtudy, a rw | 

To Sru'py [fudere, Lat. ẽtudier, Fr. fludiare, Tt. eftudiar, Sp. and 
Port.] 1. To apply the mind to, to contrive, to endeavour. 2. To learn 
by application. 

STU'DY [of fludium, Lat. etude, Fr. ſludie, It. eſtudio, Sp. udo, Port.] 
1. Application of mind to learn or to do any thing. 2. Earneſtneſs for, 
defire of. 3. A cloſet to ftudy in, a library. 4. Any particular kind 
of learning. | | #8, 

Srver [yſtof, Brit. e, Fr.] 1. Matter, 2. A ſort of thin cloth 
made of wool or other matter, 3. Furniture, goods. 4. Eſſence, ele- 
mental part. 5. Any mixture or medicine, 6. Matter or thing; in 
contempt, Such /uf” as madmen tongue, and brain not. Shakeſpeare. 

STU'FFING I. d. with fff, i. e. matter] filling. 

To Srurr [prob. of ue, Gr. as Mer. Caſaub. conjectures, or ra- 
ther of ſtotfeeren, Du. or ſtopfen, H. Ger. to fill or ſtop full] 1. To cram 
or fill. 2. To form by ſtuffing, 

Srukk. See STUCCO, 

STULM, a ſhaft to draw water out of a mine. | ; 

STum [ſtamme, Du. ſtumme, Ger.] 1. The flower of wine ſet a 
working, or it is the pure wine kept from fretting, by the often racking 
it into clean veſſels, and ſtrongly ſcented, i. e. newly matched ; bY 
which means it becomes as clear, or clearer than other wine, preſerving 
itſelf from both its lees by precipitation of them. 2. Wine revived by 3 
new fermentation. : a 

To STum [ſtommen, Du. ſtummen, Ger.] to put ingredients into 
wine decayed, to make it briſk. To 


To STUMBLE [g. 4. to tumble, of tumer, Dan, tomber, Fr. or cum- 
bian, Sax. to leap or dance] 1. To be like to fall. 2. To flip, to err, 
to blunder. 3. To ftrike againſt by chance. ; 

oru'mBLE [from the verb] 1. A trip in walking. 
failure. 


Sru'mBLER from fumble) one that ſtumbles. 
Sru'ubLING-BLock, cauſe of ſtumbling, cauſe of error, cauſe of of- 


ſence. 


2. A blunder, a 


'Tis a good Horte that never STUMBLEs, 

Lat. Bonus equus qui nunquam ceſpitat. | 

The meaning of this proverb is, that no man treads ſo ſure but that, 
ſooner or later, he may ſtumble. Humanum eft errare. Even the great 
Homer could not be exempt. Quandoque honus dormitat Homerus, lay 
the Latins. The Fr. ſay as we; Bon chewal qui ne bronche jamais. 

STU/MMED [ſpoken of wine] ſophiſticated. 8 

Sruur [ſtump, Dan. and Ger.] a broken piece of a tree ſtanding out 
of the ground, of a tooth, &c | 

To Sruur [ſtumper, Dan. ſtumpa, Su.] 1. To cut off a ſtump, 2. 
To brag or boaſt, Ga 

STU'MPY ren ſump] full of ſtumps, hard, ſtiff, ſtrong. 

To STUN ſetonner, Fr. or eſtun, Sax. a noiſe, [tumpa, Su.] to ren- 
der {tupid or hard of hearing, by a blow or noiſe. 

STUNG, the pret. of 10 fling. See To STiNnG. 

To Sruxr [. 4. to ſtint] to hinder in growth. 

STuPE [ tapa, Lat.] cloth, &c. dipped in warm medicaments, and 
applied to a hurt or fore. | | | 

o STUPE [from the noun] to foment, to dreſs with ſtupes. | 

STUPEFA'CTION [| ftupefazione, It] 1. Inſenſibility, Rupidneſs. 2. 
An extraordinary or great aſtoniſhment. 

STUPEFA CTIVE, Or STU'PEFYING | feupefiante, O. Fr. ſlupefacio, 
Lat.] of ſtupefying quality. | | 

STUPEFA'CTIVENESS [of fupefacio, Lat.] a ſtupifying quality. 

STUu/PEFIERS, ſtupifying medicines, the ſame as narcotics. | 

STUPE ND1OUs [| /tzpends, It. of fupere, Lat.] prodigious, wonderful, 
TY DE | | | 8 

STUPE NDIOUSLY, in a manner prodigious, 

STUPE 'NDIOUSNEsSS [of Pupendiofus, Lat.] aſtoniſhingneſs. | 

STu'pip [ fupide, Fr. ftupido, It. eftupida, Sp. ftupidus, Lat.) 1. 
Blockiſh, dull, ſenſele;'s. 2. Performed without {kill or genius. 

STueroiTY | ftupiditas, Lat, Prpidite, Fr. ſtupiditd, It.] ſtupidneſs. 

STu'e1DLY [from fupid] dully, without apprehenſion or genius. 

To Srvu'piry [fupifer, O. Fr. fiopefore, It. of fupificare, Lat.] 1. 
To make or render ſtupid, dull or ſenſeleſs. 2. To benumb. 3, To 
aſtoniſh or diſmay. . | 

STu'eoR, Lat. [ fupear, O. Fr. fupore, It.] 
fed, aſtoniſhment. 2. A numbneſs occaſioned by any accidental ban- 
dage, which ſtops the motion of the blood and nervous fluids, or by a 
decay of the nerves, as in the palſy. | | 

To STu'eRATE [| ftuprare, It. and Lat.] to raviſh a woman. 

STUPRA'TION [| /{upro, Lat.] raviſhing or deflowring a woman, com- 
mitting a rape. | | 

STu'spiLy [from furly] ſtoutly, hardily, reſolutely, obſtinately. 

STU'RÞINESS, 1. Luſtineſs. 2. Reſoluteneſs 

STU'RDY 55 gigape, Gr. corpulent, Mer. Caſaub. or rather of torr, 
Teut. flucr, Dan. ftoor, Su. great, large] 1. Strong, luity, bold, reſo- 
lute. 2. A diſeaſe in cattle. | X | 

STU'RGION [| fturio, Lat. eſtourgion, Fr. ſtohr, Ger.] a fea-fiſh. 

STURK [peyNc, Sax. ] a young ox or heifer. 

To STUu'T TER [üutzen, Teut.] to ſpeak haſtily and brokenly, to he- 
ſitate, to ſtammer. | 
STU'TTERER {from Hutter] one that heſitates in his ſpeech, a ſtam- 
merer, | 

STY rige, Sax. ſtig, Dan ] 1. A hovel for a hog. 2. [ Mer. Ca- 
ſaub derives it of d, Gr. but Skinner of diqan, Sax. ] a kind of ſwel- 
ling upon the eyelid. 
 STY'c1an [Stygius, of „yx, Lat.] 1. Of or pertaining to the river 
Styx, which the poets feign to be the river of hell. 2. Infernal, hel- 
lin. And Szygian diſcord fled. Ode on Sculpture. 

STYG1an Liguors Cin chemiſtry] acid ſpirits, ſo called from their ef- 
icacy in deſtroying or diſſolving mixt bodies. | | 
, STYLE [le, Fr. ſilo, It. lo, Sp. flylus, Lat. Su., Gr.] See 

TILE. | 

STY'LET, Or SryIE“TTo, 2 little dangerous poniard, which is hid in 
the hand, and chiefly uſed in treacherous aſſaſſinations. | 

STY'LITEs [fo called of Simon Stylite, a famous anchorite in the fifth 
century, who firſt took up his abode on a column 2 cubits high, then on 
a ſecond of 12 cubits, then on a third of 26 cubits, and at laſt on one 
of 36 cubits, where he lived ſeveral years] a kind of ſolitaries, who ſpent 
their lives on the tops of columns, to be the better diſpoſed for medita- 

tion. 

The reader will find a more correct deſcription of theſe and the like /- 
berſtitious practices, in Bower's hiſtory: Bur if he deſires to trace them 
up to their true ſource, he may conſult the words CREED, BRAN DEU, 
IcoxolATER, Homoiustans, Qc. 

STYLOBA'TA [Funo&arng, Gr.] the pedeſtal of a column or pillar, the 
baſe on which it ſtands. | 

STYLOCERATOHY'o1DEs [of ev», a pillar or pencil, x:pas a horn, 
and vuudes, Gr.] certain muſcles of the os hyoides, which draw the 
tongue and larynx upwards, and alſo the jaws in deglutition or the act of 
ſwallowing. 

STYLOCHONDROHYOIDZ#'us [of u., a pillar or pencil, xaJ®-, a 
cartilage, and vouJss, Gr. the bone hyoides] a muſcle of the os hyoides 
ariſing from the ſtyloid proceſs, and is inſerted into the cartilaginous ap- 

pendix of the os hyoides, See Hyoipes. | 

STYLOGL0's8UM [of Se., a pillar or pencil, and yAooo%, Gr. the 
tongue] that pair of muſcles which liſt up the tongue; they take their 
riſe from the os ſtyliforme, and are implanted about the middle of the 
tongue. 

3 [vncud;, Gr. pencil-ſhaped] certain proceſſes of bones, 
Which are ſhaped backwards like a pencil, and fixed in the baſis or root 
of the cull, | 

SryLonVvOHDñ Rus of , a pillar or pencil, and voudes, Gr.] a 
muſcle of the os hyoides, that ariſes by a round tendon, from near the 
middle of the proceſſus ſtyliſormis, and is inſerted into the balis 
of the os hyoides, the uſe of which is to put the bone of the tongue 
on one fide, and a little upwards. | 


1. State of being ſtupi- 


380 . 


STYLOPHARY'NGvs [of cu, and @zpy?, Gr.] a pair of muſeles 
which dilate the gullet, and draw the fauces upwards. 

STY'MMA [Fvuppe, of ub, Gr. to conſtringe] a thick compoſition 
that is of a binding quality ; the groſs or thick matter of any ointment ; 
alſo the thick maſs that remains after the ſteeping of herbs, flowers, &c, 
and preſſing out the oil. 

Sry“ HI [ ftypticus, Lat. funTix®-, Gr.] that is of a binding quality 
or nature. See STIPTIC and STYMMA. 

_ STY'eT1cxess [flypticus, Lat. of ronlx®-, Gr.] an aſtringent or bind- 
ing quality. 

SUA'SIBLE [ ſuafibilis, Lat.] that may be perſuaded. 

SUA'S10N, Lat. perſuaſion. 

SUAs1VE, of a perſuading nature. 

SUA'SIVENESS [of ſuaſorins, Lat.] aptneſs to perſuade, 

Su'a30RY | ſuaſorius, Lat.] tending to perſuade. 

Sua'viTY [ ſuavite, O. Fr. foavita, It. ſuavidad, Sp. of ſuavitaz, 
Lat.] ſweetneſs, pleaſantneſs. | - 

Sus, Lat. is an inſeparable prepoſition, uſed as a prefixum in compo- 
fition, ſignifying ander. | | 

Sue [of /ub and acidus, Lat.] ſour in a ſmall degree. 

SUBA'CRID [of /ub and acrid] ſharp and pungent in a {mall degree. 

To Sugar | /uba&us, Lat.] to reduce, to ſubdue. 

SUBa"cTION. 1. A kneading or working two bodies together. 2. A 
bringing under or ſubduing. 3. [In pharmacy] the working or ſoften- 
ing of plaſters. | | | | 


ToSuna'cirar | ſubagitare, Lat.] 1. To ſollicit. 2. To have to 


do with a woman. | 
 SuBaLa'r1s [of ſub, under, and ala, Lat. a wing, or an armpit} a 
vein, ſo called from its ſituation. | | 
SUBA'LB1D [ ſubalbiaus, Lat.] whitiſh. | 
SuBA“LPINE [ab. under, and Alpes, Lat.] that lives or grows under 
the mountains, called the Alps. | 
SUB-AL'MONER, an almoner appointed under another. | 
 SUBA'LTERN | ſubalterne, Fr. ſubalterno, It. ſubalterno, Sp. of ſubalter- 
nus, Lat.] that ſucceeds by turns, that is appointed or placed under ano- 
ther; as, „“ his /ubalterns, i. e. his under-agents.” | 5 
SUBA'LTERN Propoſitions [with logicians] are ſuch as differ only in 
quantity, and agree in quality. | EY 
SUBA'LTERNS, inferior judges or officers, thoſe who diſcharge their 
poſts under the command and direction of another. . | 
SUBALTE'RNATE [of ſubalternus, Lat.] ſucceeding by turns. 
SUBALTE'RNATELY, ſucceſſively. 
SUBASTRUNGENT [of /z6 and aftringent] ſomething aſtringent, or but 
a little aſtringent. See SUBaciD. | 
SUB-BRI'GADIER, Or SUB-LIEUTE'NANT, &c. are under-officers in an 
army, appointed for the eaſe of thoſe over them of the ſame name. 
 SUB-Bo1ts, Fr. [in old records] under-wood, 
 SUBCARTILA'GINEOUs | ſubcartilagineus, Lat.] under the gies. 
SUBCARTILA'GINEUM [in anatomy] the upper cartilage of the belly, 
under the cartilages of the cheſt; the ſame as hypochonaria. | 
SUBCELE'STIAL {of ſub and celeſtial] placed beneath the heavens. 
: "ae [ /uccentor, Lat.] the deputy of the precentor of a ca- 
thedral. 


SUBCLA'VIAan [in anatomy] a term applied to any thing under the 


armpit or ſhoulder, whether artery, muſcle, nerve or vein. 


SUBCLAVIaNn Vein [in anatomy] a branch of the vena cava, which 
runs under the neck bone. os | 
SUBCLAVIAN Veſſels [in anatomy] the arteries and veins that paſs un- 


der the clavicles. = 


 SUBCLAv1'CULAR Vein [with anatomiſts] a branch of the vena cava 
or hollow vein, which runs under the neck bone. 


SuBCLa'vivs [in anatomy] a muſcle arifing from the lower ſide of 


the clavicula, near the acronium, and deſcends obliquely to be inſerted 
into the upper part of the firſt rib, near the ſternum. 
SUBCONSEQUE'NTIALLY, by way of canſequence from a former con- 
ſequence. Ts | . | 
SUBCONSTELLA'TION [with aſtronomers] a leſſer conſtellation. 
SuBco'nTRARY Propoſitions [with logicians] are ſuch as agree in 
quantity and differ in quality; as, /ome man is a creature; ſome man ts 
not à creature. 


SUBCONTRARY Poſition [in geometry] is when two ſimilar triangles 


are ſo placed, as to have one common angle at the vertex. 
SUBCUTA'NEOUS [ /ubcutaneus, Lat.] lying under the ſkin. | 
SuccurTa'NEOUSNESS | ſubcutaneus, Lat.] the lying under the ſkin. 
SuscuTa'NEvs [in anatomy] a branch of the baſilic vein, that runs 
towards the inward condyle or joint of the arm, and ſpreads itſelf into the 
ramus anterior and poſterior. "EAR | 
SuBDtAa'con, an under deacon. | 
SUBDEA'CcoNnSH1P, the office of an under deacon; 
Suspza'n, a dignified clergyman next to a dean. | 
SuBpEcu'PiE Proportion [in the mathematics] is the reverſe of decu- 
ple proportion. 
To Suspe'LEGATE [ fubdeleguer, Fr. ſubdelegàr, Sp. of ſubdelrgare, 
Lat.] to ſubſtitute or appoint another to act under one's ſelf. OS 
SUBDE'LEGATE, adj. and /ub/t. [ ſubdelegut, Fr. /abdelegade, Sp. of ſab- 


_ delegatur, Lat.] appointed under another. * 


SUBDELEGATE Judge, a judge appointed under another. 
SUBDELEGA'T1ON, appointment under another. 
SunDtR1$0'R1VUs [of /ub and deriſor, Lat.] ſcoffing or ridiculing with 
tenderneſs and delicacy. | 
SuBbiT1T10us [| /ubdititivs, Lat.] that is put in the ſtead or place of 
another; that is not what it is pretended to be; foiſted in, forged. 
To SuBpivi'pe [of ſub oP dividere, It. and Lat.] is to divide the 
parts of any thing that has already been divided. ; 
SuBD1v1'NE [ ſub-divinus, Lat.] that which is divine, but in an infe- 
rior degree, as angels, the ſoul, Sc. | ha 
SuBDiv1's10n, Fr. [ /ubdivifione, It.] 1. The act of dividing the parts of 
a thing already divided. 2. The parts diſtinguiſhed by a ſecond diviſion. 
3. [In military affairs] the leſſer parcels into which a regiment is divided 
in marching, being half the greater diviſions. 
 Su'spoLoOUS rof ſub-doleſus, Lat.] deceitfol. 
To SuBpvu'cT | /ubducere, Lat.] to draw away. ; 
SuBbu'cTiOoN. 1. A taking privately from. 2. A ſubtraction, an 
abatement. IT 
To Suspvu't | /abdere, Lat.] to bring under, to maſter, to conquer, 
to mortify. 
Suspu'tr [of ſubdue] a conqueror, a tamer, . 
| SuBpU'PLE 
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SuBpv'pLE, or SUBDU'PLICATE Proportion [in mathematics] is when 
any number or quantity is contained in another twice; thus, 3 is ſaid to be 
the ſubduple of 6, and 6 the duple of 3. 

vu'sen, Lat. [with botaniſts] the cork- tree. 

| Sunev'i.cext [ ſubfulgens, Lat.] ſhining a little. 2 0 — : 

SuBnasTA"rION [among the 1 a particular way of ſelling 
confiſcated goods under a ſpear or pike, ſet up for that purpoſe; a port- 
ſale or outcry. See S1GNIFIER, and read fight/er. Eb 

SusJa'cenT [ /ubjacens, Lat.] lying under. 

To Sv's3ecr | /ubjefus, Lat.] 1. To put under, to reduce to ſub- 
miſſion. 2. To enſlave, to make obnoxious. 3. To make liable, to 
make accountable. 4. To make ſubſervient. | 

Su'sJECT, adj, [ ſubjet, Fr. Hagan, It. ſubjefus, Lat.] 1. Bound, 
obliged to ſome dependence. 2. . iable, apt, inclinable. z. That on 
which any action depends; as, the /ubje& matter of a diſcourſe. 5 

SvsjEcr, ſubſe. [ ſujet, Fr. ſoggetto, It. ſubjefus, Lat.) 1. One who is 

under the dominion of a ſovereign prince. 2. A matter treated of, or 
that which a ſcience is converſant about. 3. That in which any thing 
inheres or exiſts. 4. [In logic] one of the terms of a propoſition, the 
other being called the attribute. 5. [In poetry] is the matter treated of, 
the event related or ſet in a fine view, and inrich'd with ornaments. 6. 
[In — the ſubſtance or matter to which accidents or qualities are 

ined. | 

"Ga era [ Jubjetion, Fr. ſeggezione, It. ſujecion, Sp. of ſubjeAio, 
Lat.] 1. The being ſubje&, obedience to a ſuperior. 2. A great depen- 

dance, ſlavery. 3. Obligation, neceſſity. | 

*SunJE'cT1VeE | ſubjefivus, Lat.] of or relating to the ſubjeR. 

SuBGRE'Ss10N [of fub and ingreſſus, Lat.] ſecret entrance. 

To Susjor'n [ /ubjungere, Lat. or of ſub and joindre, Fr. ſoggiognere, 
It.] to join or add a thing, next to another, 

SuBiTAa'NEOUs | ſubit, Fr. ſubitaneo, It. ſubitaneo, Sp. of ſubitaneus, 
Lat.] ſudden, haſty. | = 

To Su'sjucaTs | ſeggrogare, It. /ubjugo, Lat.] to bring under the 
yoke, to conquer, to ſubdue. | | 

SuBjuca'T10N, a bringing under a yoke, a ſubduing, a taming. 
 Suszv'ncT10N, a joining underneath, the ſtate of being joined. 
 SvszuxncT10N [with rhetoricians] a figure, otherwiſe called /ub- 
nexion and ſubinſertion; and by the Greeks hypozenuxis. 

Susju'ncTive Mood [with grammarians] a mood thus named, be- 
cauſe cqmmonly joined to ſome other verb. 

SUBLAPSA'Rlans [of /ub, under, and /ap/us, Lat. the fall] thoſe who 
hold that God's decree of reprobation was not founded on his foreſight 
of men's evil conduct; but that, conſidering all men as fallen in Adam, 
He, out of this corrupt maſs (for ſo they repreſent the human ſpecies) 
did, by an act of /owereigpty, elect ſome to happineſs ; and reprobate, 
i. e. reject, and allot the reſt (which are, by the way, the far greater part) 
to a ſtate of unavoidable perdition. See PPLACIANSs, GNnosT1Gs, and 
De monisT, compared. 
 _ SuBLA'PSARY, of or 

rians. | 
SuBLa'T10N [ /ublatio, Lat.] a lifting up. 

SUBELEVa'TION., 1. A lifting up, eaſing, or ſuccouring. 


belonging to the principles of the Sublapſa- 


2. [In 


ſurgery] an imperfect diſlocating or putting out of joint, when a bone is 


got but little or half out of its place. 

SUBLIEUTE'NANT [of /ub and lieutenant, holding place] an under- 
lieutenant; an officer in regiments of fuſileers, where there are no en- 
figns, having a commiſſion as [youngeſt lieutenant, and pay only as en- 
fign, but takes place of all enſigns, except thoſe of the guards. | 

SUBL1GA'CULUM, Lat. a fort of truſs uſed in ruptures. 

SUBL1 MABLE, that may be ſublimed. | 
To Su'sLIMATE | /ublimer, Fr. ſublimare, It. ſublimar, Sp. of ſubii- 
mare, Lat.] 1. To raiſe any volatile or light matter chemically, or by 
the means of fire, to the top of the cucurbit, or into its head. 2. To 
exalt, to heighten, to elevate. | 

SU'BLIMATE | ſublime, Fr. 
Lat.] mercury ſublimated. 

Corrofive SUBLIMATE {in chemiſtry] a ſtrong corrolive powder made 
of quickſilver, impregnated with acids, and then ſublimated up to the 
top of the veſſel. 

Sweet SUBLIMATE [with chemiſts]. the corroſive ſublimate of quick- 
filver corrected and reduced to a white maſs, called alſo aguila alba, and 
calomelas. | | 

__ Su'sLIMATED [| ſublimatus, Lat. ſublime, Fr. ſublimato, It. ſublimado, 
Hp. raiſed to an height. | | 

SUBLIMA'T1ON, Fr. [ ſublimazione, It. of Lat.] 1. A chemical ope- 
ration of ſubliming ; or when the finer and more ſubtile parts of a mixt 
body are ſeparated from the maſs, and carried up in the form of a very 
fine powder to the top of the veſſel, It diſſers not much from diſtillation, 
except that, in diſtillation, the fluid parts of bodies are raiſed, but in 
this, the ſolid and dry; and only ſolid ſubſtances are ſublimed. 2. Ex- 
altation. 

SUBLI'MATORIES, ſubliming-pots. 

SUBL1'ME, adj. [ ſublimis, Lat.] 1. Lofty. 2, An adjeQtive, but is 

ſometimes uſed with the article /e as a ſubſtantive for /ublimity ; as to 
the ſtile of writing we ſay, ſuch a piece has much of he ſublime in it. The 
beſt ſtandard of ® this lind of writing is Homer among the ancients, 
and Milton among the moderns; and as this latter (by the way) had 
acceſs to thoſe copious fountairs of ſublime, I mean the sAcRED WRI“ 
TINGS z 'tis no wonder if, conſidering his Hrength of genius, we ſhould 
meet with ſome deſcriptions in his works that by far ſurpaſs all that 
Longinus, or any other critic has produced from Pagan antiquity—Such, 
for inſtance, is the Expedition of the sox of Gop againit the apoſtate an- 
gels, with their enſuing overthrow and expulſion out of heaven; as re- 
N in the 6th book of Paradiſe Laſi, and beginning with that 


ne; 


ablimato, It. ſublimada, Sp. of ſublimatum, 


* So ſaid, Ht ver his ſceptre Bow ING, roſe —— 
This for the /ublime in poetry; and would the learned reader entertain 
himſelf with ſomething no leſs grand in proſe, he may conſult that no- 
ble portraiture which Euſebius has given us of the scaLE or BEING, in 
his Præparatio Ewangelic. Ed. Rob. Stephan. p. 191, 192, 193. compa- 
red with what we have already cited from the ſame excellent writer, un- 
der the word Monarcur of the Univerſe ; and with St. Irenæus Adv. 

Hæreſes, Ed. Grabe, p. 192, 193. See GLoR x. 
* As to the fa//e ſpecies of ublime, ſee BowmasT. 

To Sort ( ſublimer, Fr, ſublimare, Lat.] to raiſe, to refine; the 

ſame as e. ſublimate. Sublim'd with mineral fury. Milton. 
$UBLIMELY, in a lofty manner. 


— 


of ſubmittere, Lat.] to be ſubject, to humble one's ſelf, to 


of ſubordinare, Lat.] to place or ſet under another. 


ſcale of being, by which the celeſtial perſonages of a lower rank are ſub- 


On bkER [I divinity] compared. 


ſurprize, or by a falſe repreſentation. 


8 UB 


veſſels uſed in ſubliming mixt bodies called aj 
, A 0 


[in anatomy] the name of one of the muſcle, that beng 
| nds 


SUuBLI'MING Pots, 
alludels. 
SUBL1I'MI1sS 
the fingers. 
SUBLI'MITY, or SUBLI'MENESS [ ſublimite, Fr. bir | 
dad, Sp. of Jublimitas, Lat.] height or loftineſs of 7 +20 "ag a Sublini. 
SUBLINGUA'LES [in anatomy] certain glands which run o = Ye, 
why near the tip of it. | | n each fide 
UBLI NGUIUM, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the cover of JEW; 
the ſame as epiglottis. | de windpipe; 
sunt ian, a plaiſtering, 2 ſmearing, or andintin 
»UBLITION [with painters] the laying the gro 
perfect colour. b 6 : 7 ground colour under the 
SUBLU'NAR, or SUBLU'NARY [ ſublunaire. Fr. /ubluna; 
* of ſublunis, or ſub 1 luna, Lat.] under the orb of the i ale, 
UB , 7 Is | 8 is 
13 LU NARINESS | ſublunis, Lat, ſiblunaire, Fr.] the being under the 
To SuBME'RGE [ ſul merger, Fr. of ſubmergere, Lat.] to bend a 
"ey low, to plunge, dip, or drown, under water, Ege. 
UB-MARSHAL, an under maſhal, an officer in the Marſh 18 
deputy to the chief marſhal of the king's houſe, only ch? w 
knight marſhal, and has the keeping of the priſoners there. 0 
SUBMA'RINE, under the ſea. | | 
S 8 „ F . bY c 7 
S, 3 RSED [ /ſubmerge, Fr. of ſubmerſas, Late] plunged under wa. 
SUBME'RSION, Fr. [ rmerſione, It. of ſubmer/%, Lat 
der water, a dipping, linking, or drowning. 

To SUnuLINIST EX [| ſubminiſtrer, O. Fr. ſorminifirere, It. ſubmini 
firar, Sp. of ſubminiſtrare. Lat.] to provide, furniſh, or lopply with, of 
 SUBMINISTRA'TION, O. Fr. [ ſommini/ravione, It. Jubminiftlracic 8 
of ſubminiſtratio, Lat.] providing or ſupplying with. . 
SUBM1'SSION | ſeumi{/ion, Fr. ſommiſſione, It. ſumifſion, Sp, of fg 
Lat.] a yielding to, reſpect, humbleneſs. e e. 

SUBM1 SSIVE [Vahmilſ is, Lat.] humble, yielding. 
SUBM1'SSIVELY, humbly, Sc. 

SuBM1'SSIVENESS [of ſubmiſſus, Lat.] lowlineſs, humbleneſ;, 
To SuBmi'T [ /eumettre, Fr. ſommettere or ſottomettere, It. Jomettr, Sp. 


yield; to leave 


thing 


a plunging un- 


or refer to another. | 
SUBMU LTIPLE Number or Quantity [in anthmetic and geometry] is 
that which is contained in another number or quantity, a certain number 
of times exactly; thus 3 is the ſubmultiple of 21, being contained in it 
juſt 7 times. | | | . 
Sunuurrir EE Proportion, is the reverſe of the multiple proportion; 
thus the ratio of 3 to 21 is ſubmultiple. : 
SUBNA'SCENT [of ſub, under, and naſtens, Lat. growing] growing or 
ſpringing out underneath. „ 
SUBNO'RMAL [of ſub and norma, Lat. a rule] a line determining the 
point of the axis in any curve where a normal or perpendicular, raiſed 
trom the point of contact of a tangent to the curve, cuts the axis. 
_ SUBO'RDINATE [of ſub and ordinatus, Lat.] inferior, placed under 
another. See Co-oRDINATION. eg 
To Suno'RpinaTE { ſubordenner, Fr. fubordinare, It. ſubordinar, Sp, 


SUBORDINA'TION, Fr. [ ſubordinazione, It. of ſubordinatio, Lat.] a 
relative term expreſſing the degree of ſuperiority or inferiority between 
one thing and another. | | | 

SUBORDINATION [in divinity] that arrangement thro? a gradation in the 


jetted to thoſe of a higher, and all without exception to the oxz su- 
PREME, *©* Who would not wonder (ſays 4thenagoras) to find us 
[Chriſtians] charged with As beiſin, who profeſs Gop the FarkkER, and 
the Son a God, and the Holy Spirit; and ſhew withal, aura xa; 71 # 
TY?) EWOES uv pus, X& TM & TY regt! dice, op both, their power in 
[or in conſequence of] the unton [meaning of the ird and ſecond with 
the ;] and their iſtinction in RANK Or GRADATION., Nor does that 
part of our doctrine which relates to Gop HEAD [To bronoyiner pepos] ſtop 
here; but we do alſo affirm a multitude of angels, and miniſtring Spirits, 
which Gop the maker and builder of the univerſe, has by thgt word (who 
is from him) diſtributed and arranged about the elements, C. Ae. 
Legatio Pro Chriſtianis, Ed. Colon. p. 11. Would the reader enter into 
the whole force and /pirit of this noble paragraph, he may conſult the 
words Gop, Deity, Firſt Causs, Moxarcuy of the Univerſe, and 


To Suro'Rn [| /uborner, Fr. ſubcrnare, It. ſobernar, Sp. of ſubornare, 
Lat.] 1. To hire or put upon bearing falſe witneſs, or any other miſ- 
chievous deſign, 2. iro ſend privily, and inſtruct what to ſay or do. 

SUBORNA'T10N, Fr, | ſubornazione, It. ſoborno, Sp, of ſubornalio, Lat.] 
a ſecret or underhand preparing, inſtrufting, or bringing in falſe wit- 
neſs, or the corrupting or turing a perſon to do ſuch a falſe act. 

SUBORNATION of Perjury, the inticing or hiring to ſwear falſely. : 

SuB-POE'NA, Lat. 7. e. under the penalty, ſc. centum /ibrarum, l. e. 
of an 100 pounds; the penalty a perſon is liable to pay, for not appear- 
ing upon a ſub-pcena, 

SuB-yoENa [in law] a writ whereby all perſons, under the degree of 
peerage, are called in chancery, in fuch a caſe only whereon the com- 
mon law hath made no proviſion, ſo that the party can have no remedy 
by the ordinary courſe of law; alſo a writ for the ſummoning of witneſ⸗ 
ſes, to teſtify in other courts. 

SuB-QUADRU'PLE Proportion [in mathematics] is the reverſe of qua- 
druple proportion. A. 

UVB-READER [in the inns of Court] an under-reader, who reads the 
text of the law the reader is to diſcourſe upon, and aſſiſts him in the read- 
ing. | ; 
3 the action of obtaining a favour from a ſuperior by 


UBREPTI'TIOUS, or SURREPT1'TIous | furreptitius, Lat.] a term 
applied to a letter, licenſe, patent, or other act, fraudulently obtain 
of a ſuperior, by concealing ſome truth, which, had it been known, 
would have prevented the conceſſion or grant. $i 

To Su'sRoGATE., See To SURROGATE. 


SupRoGa'T1ON, Fr. of Lat. [in the civil law] a putting another per- 
ſon into the place and right of him who is the proper creditor. 

Conventional SUBROGAT10N [in the civil law] a con 
creditor transſers his debt, 


o 


tract whereby a 


with all the appurtepances of it, to che profit 


of a third perſon. Legal 


Ligal Syu3t0GA'TION [in the civil law] is that which the law makes 
bur of a perſon, who diſcharges an antecedent creditor, in which ; 
aſe there is a legal tranſlation of all rights of the ancient creditor to the /u/anciel, Fr.] ſolidneſs, firmneſs, wealthineſs, ferviceablenefs, 


perſon of the new one. V 

Suskoru'nbus, [in botanic writings] roundiſh, . ASS 
SUBSCAPULA EIS [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the arm, ſo called on 

account of its being ſituated ſo as to fill up the hollow) part of the ſca- 
ala; itariſes from its whole baſe in the upper and lower rib, and is in 

2 ſemicircular manner inſerted to the neck of the os humeri. This is 

called infra ſcapularis, and immerſus, 7; | 

To Susscr1'Bs [ ſouſcrire, Fr. ſoſcrivere, or ſattoſcrivere, It. of /ub- 

eribere, Lat. or of /ub and ſtriben, O. Ger. ſchryben, Du. ſchrieben, L. 

Ger. or ſehreiben, H. Ger. ] to under-write, to ſet one's hand to a wri- 

ting, to conſent, to ſubmit to, ys | : 

S BCRIBER, ſubſt. (to a book or any undertaking] one who contri- 
butes to the advancement of it by prænumeration, or any other engage- 
. 

180 ssc Tr rion [ ſouſcreption, Fr. ſoſerizione, or ſottoſcrizione, It. ſub- 
ſeription, Sp. of ſub/criptio, Lat.] a ſigning or ſetting one's hand at the 
bottom of a — 129 ; n ; 

+ $uB$SCRIPT1ON | with divines] the ſigning propoſitions relative to di- 
vinity. On what plan ſubſcriptions of %s kind, if judged neceſſary, 
are with moſt ſafety admitted, has been ſuggeſted under the word Luci- 
FERIANS; Otherwiſe there is a great danger of viene being offered to 
conſcience, and much diſſimulation being introduced into the church of 
God. To illuſtrate this by one ſingle inſtance: though both the ancient 
and modern Conſubſtantialiſts could with equal ſincerity give their aſſent 
to that propoſition, which affirms, © the Son to be of one ſubſtance with 
the Father; this phraſeology, as it ſtands in our language, expreſſing 
either (with the modern) o IN NUMBER 3” or (with the ancient Conſub- 

gary « ONE IN KIND, Or SPECIES) not ſo he, who thinks diffe- 
rently from both, and fears, that Sabellianiſm will be introcuced upon 
tl one conſtruction, and Dithei/m [ or Trithei/m] on the other. And on 
this foot, no doubt it was, that the old Euſebians, when retracting their 
ly fob to this very clauſe, addreſſed Con/tantine in the following words, 

« ]vp11, imperator, in eb fuimus, quod tui metu perculſi impietati felferighe. 
rimus, i, e. We have acted an ungodly [or iu io] part, O em- 
peror, by having ſubſcribed, thro' fear of thee, to an iIuIETx.“ Gotho- 
fred Diſſertat. in Philgſtorg. p. 44. See CREED, Oecumenical Councils, 
with Free and Candid DisQuisiT10Ns, compared. See alſo EustBrans; 
and add there, or rather with another biſhop of the fame name, wiz. 
Euſebius of Nicomedia; whom the former, by way of diſtinction and 
honour, calls, THE GREAT EusRBIus.“ 

SUBSCRIPTION [among Bookſellers] is when the undertakers for 
rinting a large book propoſe advantages to thoſe that take ſo many 

hooks at a certain price, and lay down part of the money before the im- 
preſſion is finiſhed, 8 

SUB-SECTI1ON, a ſection of a larger ſection. | 

SuBsEqQueNT [/ufjequente, It. ſub/equente, Sp. of ſul;ſequens, Lat.] fol- 
lowing immediately, or _— after another. „ 

To SuBsE'RvE [ /ubſerwvire, Lat.] to promote, or help forward. 

SUBSE'RVIENT | ſub/erviens, Lat.] ſervicable, helpful. 

SuBSE'RVIENCY, or SUBSE'RVIENTNEss [of ſubſerviens, Lat.] ſer- 
viceableneſs, uſefulneſs. | . 

SUBSE'RVIENTLY, ſerviceably. | NN, Wt 

SUBSESQUIA'LTERAL Proportion [with mathematicians] is when 
any number, line, or other quantity, contains another once with the ad- 
dition of its moiety, or half; and the number or quantity ſo contained in 
the greater, 2 ſaid to be to it ih a /ub/e/quialteral proportion; as b, , 8, 
12, 20 30, &c. | 

To Ga [ /ubfidere] to ſink or become lower. | 

Suss1'DENCE | ſubfidentia, Lat.] a ſettling to the bottom, a ſettle- 
ment in urine or any other liquid. 

SUBSIDIARY [ib ſidiare, Fr. of ſubfidiarius, Lat.] that is given or 
ſent to the aid or aſſiſtance of another; helping. | | 
 Su'ssiby | ſubfide, Fr. /ufſidio, It. ſabſidio, Sp. of ſubſidium, Lat.] an 
aid, tax, or tribute, granted by the parliament to the king, on preſſing 
occaſions of the ſtate, levied either on perſons, lands, or goods, ac- 
cording to a certain rate. | 
To Svuzs1'sr | /ub/ifter, Fr. ſuſſiſtere, It. ſubſiſter, Sp. of ſub/iere, 
Lat.] to ſtand or be, to have a being, to live, to hold out, to con- 
tinue. | 

 SuBs1'sTENCE, Fr. [ /u/fi/tenza, It. ſub/iftencia, Sp. of /ub/ilentia, Lat. 
being, abiding, — alſo Us alſo rt hay 5 


SUBSISTENCE [in divinity] the ſame as hypoftaſis. See Hy ros r as1s 
and SABELLIANS Compared. 


SUBSISTENCE Money, half pay, given to officers for their preſent ſuþ- 
port. 5 
SuB$1'STENT | ſubfitens, Lat.] ſubſiſting; alſo ſettling to the bot- 
ns as the ſediment of urine, by Hippocrates is called the /ub/itance or 
poftaſis. | 
_ - $UBS8OLA'NUs, Lat, the eaſt-wind, ſo called, becauſe it ſeems to ariſe 
from under the ſun, and was therefore reckoned the moſt parching of all 
ye winds, | | hf ; 
U'BSTANCE, Fr. [ ani, It. ſofancia, Sp. of ſubſtancia, Lat.]. 1. 
Eſſence or being. 2. ly 3. Eſtate, goods, or wealth. 
4. The moſt material points of a diſcourſe. 5. The beſt and moſt 
eee parts of any thing. See EsszusE and HouoüstiAxs com- 
pared. | 

SUBSTANCE [in phylics] is a thing which is conceived in the mind, 
1 ſubſiſting by atſelf, and as the ſubject of every thing that is conceived 

it, a | | 
by gee SUBsTANCE [in metaphyſics] is a ſubſtance that is bounded 
in itſelf, and is not ordained to the intrinſical perfection of any thing elle, 
as God, an angel, a man, &c. : | 

Incompleat Suns raxc [in metaphyſics] is a ſubſtance that is ordain- 
ed to make another being perfect, and is a part of ſome compound; as 
the ſoul, a hand, a vein, Cc. : 

Material SuBsTAncz [in metaphſics] is a body that is compoſed of 
maven — form, and is the object of a particular ſcience; as natural 
Philo ophy, | oy 

Inmaterial $SussTAance [in metaphyſics] is a ſubſtance void of matter 
and form, and is the object of pneumatics. 0 

SUBSTANTIAL 1212 Fr. ſubſtanziale, It. ſuſtancial, Sp. of ſub- 
Faves Lat.] 1. Something belonging to the nature of ſubſtanee, eſſen- 
81, | i 


865 
tial, real, 2, Strong, fold, pithy. 3. Wealthy, rich. . 
SUBSTANTIA'LITY, Or SUBSTA'NTIAaLNEss {of ſubſlautialißs, Lat. 


SuBsTA'NTIALLY, effentially, ſolidly, &c, 2 

Su'nsTANT1VE [with grammarians] a quality aſcribed to a noun or 
name, when the object is conſidered fimply in itſelf, and without any 
regard to its qualities; as a noun ſubflantive, which being joined to a 
verb, ſerves to make a compleat ſentence; as, an horſe runs. 

To Su'ssTITUTE [ /ubſtituer, Fr. ſubftituire, It. foftitutr, Sp. of ſub- 


fiituere, Lat.] to put in the room of another, in ſpeaking either of a per- 


ſon or thing. 


SUBSTITUTE [in divinity] See Angel of Gods PRESsBENoE, To Per» 
so ATE, and SYMBOLIC Repreſentation, compared. 

SUBSTITUTE | fubſlitut, Fr. ſuftitvto, It. ſoftitiit, Sp. of ſubſtitutus, - 
Lat.] a deputy, one that ſupplies the place of another. = 

SUBSTITUTE [in pharmacy] is a drug or medicine that may be uſed 


in the ſtead of another, or that will ſupply the place of another of like 
virtue not to be had, ; 


SuBsTITU'T1ON, Fr. [ ſeſtituxione, It. ſoſlitucion, Sp. of ſubſitutio; Lat.] 
the placing of a perſon or thing in the room of another. 

SUBSTITUT10N [with'grammarians] is the ufing of one word for an- 
_ or a mode, "ſtate, perfon,' or number of a word, for that of an- 
otner. 35 | 

SUBSTITUTION in the civil law] is the diſpoſal of a teſtator, where- 
by he ſubſtitutes one heir to: another, who has only the »/us fructuarius, 
but not the property of the thing left him. 

SUBSTITUT10N [in algebra, fractions, &c.] is the putting ſome 
other quantity in the room of any quantity in an equation, which quan- 
tity put in is equal, but expreſſed after another manner. e 

To SuBsTRA'CT. See SUBTRACT, Ae LIN. 

SUBSTRA'TUM, Lat. an under-lay, any layer of earth of any other 
thing that lies under another. | 
_ SuBsTRU'CT10N,' Lat. an under pinning, groundſelling, or laving 
the foundation of an houſe. e ao ö 

SUBSTY'LAR Line [in dialling] a right line, whereon the gnomon or 
ſtyle of a dial is erected at right angles with the plane. 

SvBsU'LTORY, Lat. leaping under or up and down. | 

SuB-sU'PR A- particular Proportion ¶ in geometry] the conttary or op- 
poſite to ſuper particular proportion. c 

SUBTA'NGENT of @ Curvye [in geometry] is the line that determines 
the interſection of the tangent with the axis. ; 

To SuBTE'NnD [| ſubtendere, Lat.] to extend or draw underneath. 

SusTE'NsE [in geometry] a right line oppoſite to an angle, ſuppoſed 
to be drawn between the two extremities of he arch which meaſure their 
angle; or, it is a right line drawn within a circle at each end, and 
bounded by the circumference, cutting the circle into two unequal parts, 
to both which it is ſubtended. | 


SU'BTER, Lat. an inſeperable prepoſition, which, as a prefixum, ſig- 


nifies ander. 
SUBTE'RFLUOUS [ ſubterfluus, Lat.] flowing or running under. 
SuU'BTERFUGE, Fr. { fotterfugio, It. of ſubterſugium, Lat.] an evaſion, 
eſcape, ſhift, a hole to creep out at. 22 
SUBTERRA NMEA N, Or SUBTERRa'NEOVUS | /outerrain; Fr. ſorterra neo 
It. /oterrano, Sp, of ſubterraneus, Lat.] being under the earth, or inclo 
within the ſurface, bowels, or hollow parts of the earth: 5 
SUBTERRA'NE [of ſub and terra, Lat.] ſubterraneous. 
SUBTERRA'NEOUSNOUS, the quality of being underneath the earth. 
Su'BTILE, or SU'BTLE [ /ubtil, Fr. ſottile, It. ſutil, Sp. on Port. of 
ſubtilis, Lat.] 1. Cunning, crafty. 2. Sharp, ready, quick. 3. Small, 
thin, fine. 4. Light in weight. 5. Pure, ſeparated from its groſſer 
Its. 
3 [in phyſics] fignifies exceeding ſmall, fine, and delicate, 
ſuch as the animal ſpirits, Sc. the efluvia of odorous bodies, c. are 
ſuppoſed to be. | 


Su'BTILLY, craftily. | | 
SUBTILIZA'T10N | ſubtil:iJation, Fr. ſottigliamento, It.] diſſolving. 


SUBTILIZAT1ON [in chemiſtry] the diflolving or changing a mixed 


body into a pure liquor, or into a fine powder. 
To Su'sBTILIZE [| ſubtiliſer, Fr. ſottigliare, It. ſutilizar, Sp. of ſubtilis, 


Lat.] 1. To make ſubtile or thin. 2. To uſe ſubtilties, tricks, or 


uirks. 5 
25 SU'BTILENESS [ ſubtilite, Fr. ſottigliezza, It. ſotilixa, Sp. of ſubtilitas, 
Lat.] ſubtility. See ScoLasTi1c Divinity. | 15 . 
SuBT1'LITY, or SU'BTLETY. 1. Thinneſs, fineneſs, exility of parts. 
2. Refinement, too much acuteneſs. 3. Cunning artifice, flyneſs. 


To SunTR'acT | fouſftraire, Fr. ſottrare, It. of ſubt ractum, ſup. of ſub- 


traho, of ſub, from, and ?rahs, Lat. to draw] to dedu or take from. 

SUBTRA'CT10N | ſoufiraton, Fr. fattrazione, It. of ſubtractio. Lat.] a 
ſubtracting, or taking off or from. My | 

Simple SUBTRACT10N [of integers] is the method of taking one num- 
ber out of another of the ſame kind; as pounds, ounces, was 1 Sc. out 
of pounds, ounces, yards, Oc. | | 

Compound SUBTRACT10N [in arithmetic] à method of taking a ſum 
compounded of ſeveral different ſpecies, from another ſum compounded 
of the ſame ſort of ſpecies; as pounds, ſhillings, and'pence, out of 
pounds, ſhillings, and pence. | 

SUBTRAHE'ND [quod eft ſubirabendum, Lat.] a leſs number to be ſub- 
tracted or taken out of a greater. | 

SUBTR1'PLE Ratio [in arithmetic, geometry, c.] is when one num- 
ber or quantity is contained in another three times: thus 2 is ſaid to be 
the /ubtriple of 6, as 6 is the treple of 2. | | 

SUBVENTA'NEOUS | ſubwentancus, Lat.] addle, windy. Brown, 


Supve'RS10N, Fr, [ /ouverfione; It. ſubvercion, Sp. of /abverſio, Lat. 


a turning upſide-down or overthrowing, deſtruction, ruin. 
SuBvE'rSIVE [from /ubwert] having a tendency to overcome. 
To Sußv RR T [ ſouvertire, It. ſubvertir, Sp. of ſubvertere, Lat.] 1. 
To overturn, to overthrow, to ruin. 2. To corrupt, to confound. 
SUBVE'RTER, an overturner, a perverter. 
SuB-v1i'caR, an under vicar. | | | 
| Svun-vi'carsnte, the office of an under vicar. 3 
Sv' nung | ſuburbia, Lat.] 1. Building, &c. belonging to a city, but 
without the walls. 2. The confines, the outparts.s ; 
SuBURBI'caky [of ſuburbia, Lat.] a term applied to thoſe provinces 
of Italy, which compoſed the ancient dioceſe of Rome. See Bisnor, 
Exazen, and PREBYTERIANS, compared. IIs 
11 
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Su- wo x EER [of ſub and worker] underworker, ſudordinate helper. 
 Sunv'xnrav ¶ ſuburbanus, Lat.] of, or pertaining to the ſuburbs, in- 
habiting the ſuburbs. . 5 8 

Succa'co [with apothecaries] any juice boiled or thickened with 
honey or ſugar into a kind of hard conſiſtence, otherwiſe called rob, and 
wy de [ ſuccedaneus, Lat.) ſucceeding or coming in the 
room of another; as a /ſuccedaneous medicine, a medicine uſed inſtead of 
another. | | 

— run [in pharmacy] a medicine ſubſtituted in the place of 
another firſt preſcribed, upon account of the difficulty of getting ſome of 

the ingredients. ; N 
SBovuccx'DbEx [ ſuccedens, Lat.] ſucceeding, coming or following af- 
ter. | | | 
To Suvccte'd [ ſucceder, Fr. ſuccedere Tt. ſuceder, Sp. of fuccedo, Lat.] 
1. To follow next after. 2. To come in the place of another. 3. To 


ſpeed, to proſper. 4. To fall out or come to paſs, according to wiſh. 


5. To go under cover. 5 
Svcex E [from ſuczeed] one who follows, one who comes in the 
place of another. 
Svccs'nToOR, Lat. he that ſings the baſs or loweſt part. 
SuccenTuRIA'TE®. See RENEs Succenturiale. | 
SuccenTuRIa'T1oO, Lat. [among the Romans] the filling up the num- 
ber of ſoldiers that are wanting in a company or troop. | 
SUCCENTURIA'T10N, Lat. the act of : 
Svcce'ss [ ſucces, Fr. ſucceſſo, It. fucifſo, Sp. of ſucceſſus, Lat.] 1. The 
event or iſſue of an affair or buſineſs, whether happy or not. 2. Suc- 
ceſſion: obſolete. | wy be | 
Svccr'ssruL, fortunate, proſperous, lucky. 
Svcce'ssFULLY, fortunately, proſperouſly. | | 
Succe's8FULNEss [of ſucceſſus, Lat. fuccez, Fr. and pulney, Sax.] 
fortunateneſs, ſeries of good fortune. | 
Succe's$10Nn, Fr. ¶ Juccęſſione, It. ſucceſſion, Sp. of ſucceſſio, Lat.] I. 
A ſucceeding or coming after. 2. A ſeries or continued order of time. 
3. An inheritance or eſtate come to a perſon by ſucceſſion. 4. Linage, 
an order of deſcendants. 5. [With philoſophers] an idea, gained by 


reflecting on that train of ideas conſtantly following one another in our 


minds, when awake. 6. [in law] ſignifies a right to the univerſality 
of the effects left by a perſon deceaſed, | | 
SUCCESSION ab _ [in law] is the ſucceſſion a perſon has a right 
to, by being next of kin. | | | 
Teftamentary Succkssiox [in law] is that which a perſon comes to by 
virtue of a will. 5 | | 


SUCCESSION in the direct Line (in the law] is that which comes from 


aſcendants or deſcendants. | 
Collateral Succession [in law] is a ſucceſſion that comes by uncles, 
aunts, couſins, or other collaterals. e 
Soccxssiod of the Signs [in aſtronomy] is that order in which they 
are commonly reckoned; as Aries, Taurus, Gemini, &c. otherwiſe 
called the conſequence of them. | | 
Succe'ssive | ſuceeffif, Fr. ſucceſſivo, It. ſuceſſivo, Sp. of ſucceſſivus, 
Lat.] 1. That ſucceeds or follows one after another. 2. Inherited by 
ſucceſſion. . or fog 8 | | 
 Succe's81vELY, following one another. | a 
Succk'ssvENESS [of /uccefſif, Fr. ſucceſſivus Lat.] the coming one 
after another. | "oe Rs 
Succ'ESssLESS [from /ucce/s] unlucky, unfortunate. | | 
Succe'ss0R [ ſucceſſeur, Fr. ſucceſſore, It. ſucceſſor, Sp. of ſucceſſor, 
Lat.] one who ſucceeds another in his place or eſtate. 
Succi/ncT [ſuccint, Fr. ſuccinto, It, ſucinto, Sp. of ſuccinctus, Lat.] 
1. Brief or ſhort, comprehended in a few words. 2. Tucked or girded 
up, having the cloths drawn up to diſengage the legs. His veſt /accin#, 
then girding round his waſte. 4 pet | 
Sv'ccincTuLY, briefly, eonciſely. | 
Succi'ncTNEss [of ſuccinctus, Lat. ſuceint, Fr.] brevity, Qc. 
Succi'num, Lat, amber. See AMBER. 
Su'ccory [chicorte, Fr. cicorea, It. chicorium, Lat. Xixwgio, Gr.] an 
herb, called alſo wild endive. | 
Svucco'siTY [ fuccofitas, Lat.] fullneſs of juice. | 
Svuccorzi'xE Ales [fo called of Succotra, an iſland on the coaſt of 
America, where it grows] the fineſt ſort of aloes, called aloes hepatica, 
from its being of a — colour. 
To Sv'ccovur [| ſeeourir, Fr. ſoccurrere, It. ſocorrèr, Sp. of ſuccurere, 
Lat.] 1. To afliſt, help, or relieve. 2. [in ſea language] to ſtrengthen 
a thing and make it more firm; as, to ſuccour a maſt, cable, &c. 3. 
In war] to raiſe the ſiege of a place, by driving the enemy from be- 
fore it. | 
Succour | ſecours, Fr. foccorſo, It. ſocorro, Lat.] help, relief, a ſup- 
ly. | 7 
: 1 1. A helper, aſſiſtant, a reliever. 2. [In military af- 
fairs] is an enterprize made to relieve a place; that is, to raiſe the ſiege 
and force the enemy from it. 
Su'ccouRLEss | of ſecours, Fr. of ſuccurrere, Lat.] without ſuccour, 
help, or relief, See LoveLEss, 
Succu RA, or Succv'sus [| Juccube, Fr. ſuccubo, It. of Lat.] a demon, 
which, aſſuming the ſhape of a woman, is lain with by a man. 
Su'ccvis {in mechanics] a bare axis or cylinder, with ſtaves in it, 
to move it round without any tympanum. | 
Su'cculEnCcY, or SU'CCULENTNEss [of ſucculentus, Lat.] juici- 
nels. 3 | 
Su'ccuLent, Fr. [of ſucculentus, Lat.] full of juice, juicy. See Au- 
RULENT,. TURBULENT, Sc. | 
To Succu'ms | juccumbere, Lat.] to fall down, ſink, or faint un- 
der. | yo 
Succu'MBENCY [of ſuccumbere, Lat.] a finking or fainting under. 
Su'ccus, Lat. juice, moiſture, ſap. 
Succvs Pancreaticus [with d the pancreatic juice. 
Succv'sa, Lat. [with botaniſts] the P ant devil's bit. | 
Succussa'T10N. 1. The trotting of a horſe. 2. [In phyſic] a ſha- 
king of the nervous parts, procured by fron ſtimulatories, friction, 
and the like, ſuch as are commonly uſed in apoplectic affections. 
Succv's510Nn, Lat. [in phyſic] a violent jolting or ſhaking. 
.Sucn [ypyle, ppylcne, Sax. ſutk, Du. ſolcb, Ger. ] like this. 
To Suck [ruccan, puzian, Sax. ſuygen, Du. ſangen, Ger.  fugan, 
Teut, jucer, Fr ſucciare, It. ſugere, Lat.) 1. To draw in with the the 


«© 


* 


8 UF 


mouth. 2. To draw, as ſeveral inanimate things do. 
ſucking. "ve draw the teat of a female. 
Suck [from the verb] 1. The a& of ſucking, 
females. | ON 
Su'cxtR [from ſuck) 1. Any thing that draws. 2. 
a punip. 3. A round piece of — laid wet on a As 0 * of 
up by the middle. 4. A Pipe, through which any thing is ſack drawn 
A young twig ſhooting from the ſtock ; this was, perhap, 6 * 
ſurcle | ſurculus, Lat.] , 
Su' ck ETS, a ſort of ſweet- meats. 
Su'CK1NG-BOTTLE; to put milk in for children, 
by hand. 
To Sv'ccit [of ſuccan, Sax. ſuga, Su. ſuygen, Du. | 
give ſuck. a e Ger j t 
Sv'cxLinG [of ſuccan, Sax. ] 1. A ſucking child. 
3. A ſucking lamb. 
Su'cx-STONE, a fiſh called a lamprey. | 
Su'Et10N [ /u&#:o, Lat.] the act of ſacking, 
Sup [with mariners] the ſouth wind, 80 4 
SvpA Mn, Lat. [in medicine] little pimples in the ſkin, like millet 


3. To empty by 
* Milk gen by | 


2. Giving ſuck, 


. ſeeds, in the ſhoulders, neck, breaſt, c. 


SUDA'TION | /udatio, Lat.] ſweating, | 
SUDATORY, /ub/t. (from ſudo, Lat. to ſweat] a ſweating houſe 
SUDATORY, adj. [ ſudatorius, Lat.] of, or pertaining to ſweatin 
SU'DBURY, a borough-town of Suffolk, on the river Stour, 5 71 | 
m London; it _ two members to parliament. 2 
U'DDEN, adj. [ſoben, Sax. /oudain, Fr.] 1. Coming 
2. Haſty, 3 raſh, : e 
SUDDEN, Jaht. 1. Any unexpected occurrence or ſurprize; not ; 
uſe. 2. On @ ſudden ; ſooner than was expected. 7 5 
Su DDENLY, haſtily, in an unexpected manner. 
Su"DDENNEss [ſobennes, Sax. ] haſtineſs, unexpectedneſs. 
Su pox, Lat. ſweat; a watery humour in the body, compounded of 
a moderate quantity of ſalt and ſulpher. 
; SUDORI'FIC, adj, [from /udor, and facie, Lat.] provoking or cauſing 
ſweat. | 
SUDOR1'FICA, Or SUDORI'FERA, Lat. aht. [with phyſicians] medi- 
cines that provoke or cauſe ſweating. | 
SUpOR1 FEROUSNESS [of ſudorifer, Lat.] aptneſs to cauſe ſweat. 
SUDOR1'FICS | /udorifigues, Fr. ſudorifici, It. of ſudorifica, Lat.] pro- 


voking or cauſing ſweat. See DiapRHORETIc. 


Svos [prob. of geſoden, or ſodden, of ſeodan, Sax. to boil] a ſoa. 
py liquor wherein Toa are waſhed, | 

To be in the Sups [of xeſoben, Sax. to boil] to be embarraſſed in 
ſome unſucceſsful tranſaction or affair, 

To Sue [prob. of juivre, Fr. and that of ſegui, Lat. to follow; or 
perhaps of ſoecken, Du. or ſucken, wary I. To proſecute at law, 2, 
To entreat earneſtly. 3. To preſs, to labour hard to get an office, &. 
4. [In falconry] a term uſed of a hawk; who is ſaid to /ue, when ſhe 
whets her beat. Z . | 
 Sv'er [/ Fr.] a kind of fat found in ſheep, oxen, &:, particu. 
larly I las | 7 e e ro 

Su'sTY from. ſuet] conſiſting of ſuet, reſembling ſuit. 

To Su'FFER, verb act. [ſuffero, Lat. foufrir, Fr. foffrire, It. ſufrir, 


Sp.] 1. To undergo, to bear, to feel with ſenſe of pain. 2. To en- 


dure, to ſupport, not to fink under. 3. To allow, to permit, not to 
hinder. 4. To paſs through, to be affected by. The air now muſt 
fauffer change. Milton. | | 

To SUFFER, verb neut. 1. To undergo pain, or inconveniency. 2. 
To undergo puniſhment. 3. To be injured. 5 

SU'FFERABLE, that may be borne, endured, or ſuffered. 

SU'FFERABLENESS [of ſoyffrir, Fr.] capableneſs of being endured. 

SU'FFERABLY, tolerably, ſo as to be endured. 

SU'FFERANCE | ſufftrentia, Lat. ſouffrance, Fr. ſofftranza, It. ſufri- 
miento, Sp.] 1. Allowance, permiſſion, leave, forbearance. 2. Af. 
fliction, pain, inconvenience. 3. Patience, moderation, 4. [In an- 
cient cuſtoms} a delay or reſpite of time the lord granted his vaſſal, for 
the performance of fealty and homage, ſo as to ſecure him from any 
feodal ſeizure. 5. [At the Cuſtom houſe] a permit or licence granted 
by the commiſſioners to paſſengers, coming from abroad, to bring their 
trunk, &c. on ſhore to be examined. 

SU'FFERER [celui qui Joufre, Fr.] 1. One who bears an inconveni- 
ence, loſs, pain, or puniſhment. 2. One who allows, one who per- 
mits. | 

SU"FFERING [from /uffer] 1. Pain ſuffered. 2. [With logicans] 
= fifth of the categories; as, to be beaten, to be broken, to be warmed, 

c. 

SUFFERSU'RZA [in medicine] certain puſtules or wheals in children, 

cauſed by heat. | 


SUFFE'TES [or SUFFETIM] in the Hebrew [i. e. the Cananite] 


tongue, /ſhofetim, Judges] the title of the ſupreme magiſtrates in Carthage, 
which was a colony — Tyre. & 'The g had their kings, 
called /uffetes; and a ſenate, which had the power of nobles; and the 
people had a ſhare in the eſtabliſhment. Swift. As to the literate, or 
critical uſe of this etymology, ſee CHarYBDIs, SIRENE, and CIuuk- 
RIANS, Compared. | 

To Super'ce, verb neut. | ſufficere, Lat. ſuffr, Fr.] to be enough, to 
be ſufficient. 1555 

To Surrier, verb ad. 1. To afford, to ſupply. 2. To ſatisf). 

SUFFICIENCY | ſufficientia, Lat. ſuffſance, Fr. ſufficienza, It. Juficien- 
tia, Sp.] 1. Being ſufficient ; ability, capacity. 2. Competency, 
enough. 3. Pride, conceit; or preſumption, . Sir William Temple. 4. 
Qualification for any purpoſe. 

SUFFICIENT [ /uff/ant, Fr. ſofficiente, It. ſuficiente, Sp. Jufficiens, Lat.] 
that ſuffices or is enough to ſatisfy neceſlity : able, capable. 

SUFFI'CIENTLY, enough, to a ſufficient degree. 


SUFIME'NTUM, or SU'FFITUs, a perfume which is burned or ſmoak - 


ed; a powder compounded of odoriferous plants, gums, c. whi 
thrown upon coals ſends forth a grateful ſmell. 
To SurrocaTs [ ſuffoquer, Fr. ſuffocare, It. ſufitar, Sp. of ſuffocart, 
Lat.] to ſtop the breath, to ſmother, to ſtifle, or cho. 
Surroca'T1o Uterina, Lat. [with phyſicians] a diſeaſe in women, 


commonly called fits of the mother, and thought to be cauſed by vapous 


violently ariſing from thoſe parts. 
Sur roc Trion, Fr, ¶ ſuffecazione, It. ſufocacion, Sp. of ſalfocalio, Lat.] 


a ſtifling, ſtopping of the breath, a choaking. gu'r- 


— 


$UL 


Su'rrRAGAN [ ſuffragant, Fr. ſuffraganto, It of ſaſfaganeus, Lat.] 


à term applied to a biſhop, in reſpect to his archbiſhop, on whom 


be depends, and to whom appeals are made from the biſhop's offi- 
cial. See Bisnor, and Exarcn, compared. 
To Su'FFRAGATE | /uffragor, Lat.] to vote with, to agree in voice 
ith. Hale. | 
go rAdE, Fr. [ /uffragio, It. ſufragio, Sp. of ſuffragium, Lat.] 1. 
A vote at an election in favour of any perſon. 2. Approbation or allow- 
ance in the general. | 23 
SuFFRA'GINOUS [from ſuffrago, Lat.] belonging to the knee joint of 
beaſts. x 
SurFRU'TExX [in botany] a low, woody plant, that ſends out leaves 


from its root, and begins to be branched from the bottom of its ſtalk; as 


lavender, rue, ſage, &c. 8 
To SurFU'MIGATE [ ſuffumicare, It. of ſuffumigare, Lat.] to ſmoak 
underneath. | | = 
SUrFUMIGA'T10N [ ſuffumicazione, It. of Lat.] an external medicine 
made of a decoction of roots, herbs, flowers, ſeeds, Ec. the ſmoak of 


which is conveyed into the body, by means of a cloſe-ſtool, for diſeaſes 


of the bowels, fundament, and womb. 
To Surru'sE [ /uffuſus, Lat.] to ſpread over with ſomething ex- 
anſible. 60 
F SuFFU'310N, Fr. | ſufufione, It. of ſuffufio, Lat.] 1. The act of pour- 
ing upon or overſpreading. 2. [With oculiſts] a diſtemper in the eye, 
ca ied a pin and web; and from hence, 2dly, that dim hue, or aſpect 
which gs to the ſight of a dying perſon. _ ea 
A pale /ufu/ion ſhades his eyes. Ode on Sculpture. 

Sus, an inſect, a ſea-flea. = | 

To Svc [ /ugere, Lat.] to ſoak in water. | 

Su'sarR [ſuwgr, C. Br. focker, Dan. ſuycker, Du. zucker, Ger. ſucre, 
Fr, zucchero, It. azucar, Sp. and Port. ſaccharum, Lat. oaxxagn, Gr.] 
1. The native ſalt of the ſugar canes growing in the Weſt-Indies, which 
being bruiſed and preſſed, are put into veſſels, where the liquor is boiled 
ſeven times, till it is brought to a conſiſtence. 2. Any thing proverbially 
{weet. 3. [With chemiſts] dry cryſtallization ; as, /ugar of lead. 

To SuGaR, to ſweeten with ſugar. s 

To Succe'sT [| ſuggerer, Fr. ſuggerire, It. of ſuggeſtum, ſup. of ſugge- 
rere, Lat.] 1. To prompt, to put in one's mind. 2. To ſeduce, to 
draw to ill by inſinuation. = LE 

SUGGE'STION. 1. An inſinuation. 2. A ſuppoſition or gueſs. 

SUGILLA'Na, Lat. [with oculi ſts] a black and blue ſpot with a blow; 
a black or blood-ſhot eye. 

To SucrLLAaTE [ ſugillare, Lat.] to beat black and blue. 
 SUGILLA'TION. 1. Black and blue ſpots, the marks of ſtripes or 
blows. 2. Red ſpots in malignant and peſtilential fevers, like thoſe 
which appear in the ſkin after beating. | 


ſelf. | | 

Su1T [ ſuite, Fr.] 1. A proſecuting at law, being the ſame as an 
action, either real or perſonal, 2. A petition, requeſt, or motion, 
eſpecially to ſome great perſon. | 3. [Of ſuite, Fr.] a ſeries or ſequel of 
cards. 4. A compleat habit or ſet of garments. 5. Courtſhip. | 

SU1T of Court, or Su1T Service [in law] attendance which tenants 
owe to the court of their lord. 7 8 2 

Suit Covenant [in _ is where the anceſter of one man has cove- 
nanted with the anceſter of another to ſue to his court. 


Su1T Cuftom [in law} is when I and my anceſters have been poſſeſſed of 
our own and our anceſters ſuit, time out of mind. | 


SUIT Real, or Suir Regal [in law] is when a man comes to the 


court, called the ſheriff's turn or leet. 

Su1T of the King's Peace, is the purſuing a man for the breach of 
the king's peace, by treaſon, inſurrection, or treſpaſs. | 

SviT-Sz{ver [in the honour of Clun, in Shropſhire] a rent paid by the 
free-holders, to excuſe them from appearance at the court-baron. 

To Svir, or To Surg [of /aize, Fr. a ſeries, or coherency] 1. To 
fit, match, or to agree with, 2. To dreſs, to clothe. 3. To woo or 
court a woman. | | | 

SU1'TABLE [of ſuite, Fr.] ſuiting with, agreeable to. 

SUL TABLENESs [of ſuivre, F r. equi, Lat. to follow] agreeableneſs. 

SUI'TABLY, agreeably, according to. | 

SU1'TOR. 1. One who courts a woman, 2. One who ſues for any 
place or office. | | 

Sv1'TREss, a female ſupplicant. Rowe. 

SU'LCATED {from ſulcus, Lat.] furrowed. Woodward. | 

SU'LLEN [prob. of ſolaneus, Lat. i. e. affecting ſolitude] 1. Dogged, 
fiubborn, peeviſh, diſcontented. 2. Miſchievous, malignant. 3. In- 
tractable, obſtinate. 4. Gloomy, dark, cloudy. No cheerful breeze 
this ſullen region knows. Pope. 5. Heavy, dull, ſorrowful. 

SULLE'NLY, gloomily, malignantly, intractably. 

SU'LLENNESS, a reſentful or angry filence. 

Sv'LLENS [without a fingular] moroſe temper, gloomineſs of mind. 
A burleſque word. Ss 

SU'LLIaGE [from ly] pollution, filth. 

To SuLLy [of /outller, Fr. or ſylian, Sax. ſaulian, Teut.] 1. To de- 
fle, to dirty, to dawb, to foul. 2. To blemiſh a man's reputa- 
tion. ö 

SULLY, /ubt. ſoil, tarniſh, ſpot. | | 

SU'LPHER [ /ouffe, Fr. /olfo, It.] brimſtone, a fat, unctuous, mineral 
ſubſtance, fuſible, and inflammable by fire, and not diſſolvable or capa- 
ble of being mixed with water. The chemiſts call it the ſecond hypo- 
ſtatical or ative principle. 

SU'LPHUR Fiwum, Lat. is ſo called as it is taken out of the mine, a 

kind of greyiſh, argillous clay, which eaſily takes fire, &c. 

Flower of SULPHUR, is the pureſt and fineſt part of ſulphur, gained by 
_ evaporating ſulphur of antimony. 
Mineral Sul rnuk, a kind of hard, earthy bitumen, of a ſhining yel- 
low colour, a ſtrong ſtinking ſmell, eaſily taking fire and diſſolving. 

| Magiftery, Milk, or Balm of SULPHUR, is fol hur diſſolved in a ſuf- 
Acient quantity of water, with ſalt of tarter, and precipitated by means 
of the ſpirit of vinegar, or ſome other acid. 

Sul. PHU'RBOUs, or SULPHU'ROUS | ſulphurt, Fr. ſulfureo, It. of ul. 

eus, Lat.] of, or pertaining to, or full of ſulphur. . 

Sur ruv'xROous Spirit of Vitriol [with chemiſts) is the ſpitit that riſes 
with a very gentle heat, after the ſpirit and oil of vitriol, (after the diſtil- 
lation of vitriol) by a moſt violent fire, are forced into the receiver, the 
matter being commonly reRificd in a glaſs veſſel. 


SUICIDE | ſuicidium, Lat.] ſelf murther, the crime of deſtroying ones 


SUN 
SULPHU'REOUSNESS [of ſulphurens, Lat.] a ſulphureous quality. 
SULPHU'RINE, of or pertaining to, like, or of the quality of ſulphur; 
Su'LPHUR-woRT, the plant hog's-fennel. TW 
SU'LPHURY [from /u/pbur] partaking of fulphur. 
SU'LTAN, the grand * the Turkiſh emperor. 


SULTAN, or SoLDaN, Arab.“ Poteſtas pecul. abſoluta. Golius. i. e. 
power, eſpecially ab/o/ute. See Sol DAN and DrsrorE. 

SULTA'NA, or SULTA'NEss, the grand ſeignior's conſort, or rather, 
any one of his numerous concubines, which has been /o happy as to bring 
forth a male child. | 


SULTANE” [in eonfectionary] a ſugar-work made of eggs, ſugar, and 
fine flour, 


. SULTANI'N, a Turkiſh gold coin, in value about 85. Engliſh mo- 

ey. | 
SU'LTANRY, an eaſtern empire. Bacon. 
SU'LTRINEsS [q. d. fweltrineſs] exceſſive heat. 


Su'LrRY [q. d. cbeltry, of ppol or pole, Sax. twohl, Teut. ſchweul, 


Ger. ] exceſſive hot and cloſe; ſpoken of the weather. 

Sun [ ſomme, Fr. ſomma, It. ſuma, Sp. of ſumma, Lat.] 1. A certain 
quantity of money. 2. Subſtance, abridgment, compendium. 3. The 
whole of any thing, many particulars aggregrated to a total. 4. Heighr, 
completion. 5. [With 4 the quantity ariſing from the 
addition of 2 or more magnitudes, numbers or quantities together. 

SUM of an Equation [in algebra] is when the abſolute number being 
brought over to the other kids, with a contrary ſign, the whole becomes 
equal to nothing. | | 

To Sum [| ſommare, It. ſumar, Sp.] 1. To compute, to reckon, to re- 
duce ſeveral ſums into one. 2. To compriſe, to comprehend, to collect 
into a narrow compaſs. 

SUMBRIE'RO [in Spain, c.] a canopy of ſtate held over princes or 
great perſons, when they walk abroad, to ſkreen them from the ſun. 

SU'MMa, Lat. [in old deeds] a horſe-load, as ſumma ligni, a horſe- 
load of wood. | 5 

Summa Frumenti, Lat. [in off records] eight buſhels or a quarter of 
wheat, ſtill called a ſeam in Kent, 6. | 

Su'MACH, or SU'MMAGE, a rank ſmelling ſhrub, that bears a black 
berry, uſed by curriers in drefling of leather. = | 

SU"'MMARILY | ſommairement, Fr. fommariamente, It. ſumariamente, 
Sp. of ſummariè, Lat.] briefly, in a ſummary manner. 

SU'MMARY, ſub/t. [ ſummarium, Lat.] a brief collecting or gathering 
up a matter in a few words, a compendium, | 

SU'MMARY, adj. > gra Fr. ſommario, It. ſumario, Sp. of ſumma- 
rius, Lat.] conciſe, ſhort, brief, abridged. | 

 SumMaTo'R1Us Calculus, Lat. the method of ſumming differential 


quantities, viz, from any differential green to find the quantity, from 


whoſe differencing the given differential reſults. 
Su'MMATORY Arithmetic, is the art of finding the flowing quantity 
from the fluxion, and ſo is the ſame with the calculus integralis. 
Suu {in falconry] a hawk is ſaid to be ſummed, when ſhe has 
her feathers, and is fit to be taken from the eyrie or mew. | 
Su'MMER [pumen, Sax. ſommer, Dan. and Ger. ſomer, Du.] 1. That 
ſeaſon of the year when the ſun arrives at the northern ſolſtice or tropic 
of Cancer. 2. [In architecture] a large ſtone, the firſt that is laid over 


columns and pilaſters in beginning to make a croſs vault, or that ſtone 


which, being laid over a piedroit or colamn, is made hollow to receive 
the firſt haunce of a plat band. 3. [Inſcarpentry] a large piece of tim- 
ber, which, being ſupported on two ſtone peers or on poſts, ſerves as a 
lintel to a door, window, Sc. | 
SU'MMER-HOUSE, a pleaſure-houſe or arbour in a garden. | 
SU'MMER-SAULT | ſoubreſaulre, Fr.] a feat of activity ſhow'd by a 
tumbler. | | 
Su'MMER-TREE [in architecture] a beam full of mortiſes for the ends 
of joiſts to lie. hs | _ 7 
To SUMMER-ST1R, to fallow or till land in the ſummer time. 
Su'mmiT . | fonmet, Fr. ſommita, It. ſumidad, Sp. of ſummitas, Lat.] 
the top, vertex, or point of a thing. V. B. Swift uſes the word ſum- 
mity, the lower ſummity,” [i. e. of Parnaſſus.) Battle of the Books. 
+ Su'mwiTs [with floriſts] are thoſe little bodies which hang upon 
ſlender threads in the middle of the flower: they contain a prolific duſt, 
which is analogous to the male in animals. | | 
To-Suv'MMoN [ ſummonere, Lat.] 1. To call or cite one to appear before 


a judge or magiſtrate. 2. [In war] to demand the ſurrender of a place. 


To excite, to call up, to raiſe. 
' SU'MMONER, a petty officer who calls a man to any court, eſpecially 
to the eccleſiaſtical court, an apparitor. | 
Su'MMoninG [ ſummonitio, Lat.] a calling to appear or to ſurren- 
der. 
SUMMO'NITOR, an apparitor, who is to cite offenders to appear at a 
certain time and place, to anſwer to the charge exhibited againit them. 
SU'MMONS, a Citation, by virtue of which a man is called to appear 
before a judge, magiſtrate, or aſſembly. 
SUMMoNs [in terra petita] a ſummons made upon the land which the 
party, ſending the ſummons, ſeeks to have. 
Su'MMUM Bonum, the chief good of human nature, or that which by 
its enjoyment, renders truly or completely happy. | 
$U"MPTER-HoRSE [ ſaumpferd, or rather ſaumthier, Teut. which fig- 
nifies either a horſe, aſs or mule of burden, from ſaum, Teut. whi 
ſignifies equally a burden or an hindrance, /ommier, Fr. ſomiere, It.] a 
horſe which carries neceſſaries for a journey. | | 
Su'MPTER-SADDLE [ſaum-ſattel, Ger. ] a pack-ſaddle or pannel. 
Su'meT10N [from ſumptus, Lat.] the act of taking. 
Su'MPTUARY [ ſuntuario, It. ſumptuarius, Lat.] of or pertaining to 
expences. 
1, 1,04 WPED Laws, laws made to reſtrain exceſs in diet and apparel, 
which were repealed anne 1 Jac. I. | 
SunPpTvo'sITY [ ſumptuofitas, Lat.] ſumptuouſneſs, coſtlineſs, ſtate- 
lineſs, magnificence. | | 
Su'meTUouUs [ ſumptuenx, Fr. ſuntuoſo, It. and Sp. of ſumptuoſus, Lat.] 
rich, coſtly, ſtately, magnificent. | 
Sum'PTVUOUSLY [from ſumptuous] e 


xpenſively. 
Su'MPTVOUSNESS [/umptuofitas, Lat. ſumptuofite, Fr. ſuntuofita, It. 


| Jumtioſidad, Sp.] coſtlineſs, ſtatelineſs, magnificence. 


Su'MPTVUOUSLY, coſtly, magnificently. 3 
Sun [punna, Sax. and Teut. ſoune, Du. and Ger.] 1. The efficient, 
illuminator, and ruler of the day, a glorious planet, the ſpring of light and 


heat. 2. A ſunny place, a place eminently warmed by the ſun, This 
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SUP 
place has choice of ſur and ſhade. Milton. 3. Any _ eminently 
3 4. Under the Jon ; — — z a proverbial expreſſion. 
here is no new thing under the ſun. Eecleſ. ; 

The SUN of Rig bteouſfueſs, a ſcripture phraſe for Jeſus Chriſt, Rev. xii. 
' 1. Malachi iv. 2. and, as ſuch, it is moſt hap ily applied to the ſecond 
perſon by Eu/ebius, in that noble deſcription of the tale of being, which 
we have referred to under the word SUBLIME. | 

To Sux, to lie, bask or dry in the fun, to inſolate. 

Sun-BEAu [pun-beame, Sax.] a ray of the ſun. 

Sv'x HAT [of ſun and beat] ſhone on by the ſununnm. 

Su'xpRIGHT [of jun and bright] reſembling the ſun in ſplendor. 
| Su'nnurNING [of jun and burn] the effect of the ſun upon the face. 

Su'xBuURNT, tanned by the ſun. KY 

Su'xcLap [of /un and clad] bright, clothed in radiance. 

Su'nvay [Sunnandex, Sax. fondag, Dan. ſondaegh, Du. ſontag, 
Ger.] the firſt day of the week, ſo called, as being ſet apart by our 
Saxon anceſters for worſhipping the idol of the ſun. | 

SUNDAY-LETTER, the domimical letter. 2 | 

To Su'nptr [punbman, or ryndpian, Sax. (ondra, Su. ſondcrn, Du. 
and Ger. of ſundton, Teut.} to divide or part aſunder. 

Su'xdeR [yunden, Sax. ] two, two parts. - 

Sun-ptw, a plant, otherwiſe called luſt-wort, moor-graſs, and red- 
root. | 

Su'xpry [punvpx, or rynd ix, Sax. ſundro, Teut.] divers. 

— 83 to ſhew the hour of the ſhadow. See 

IAL. 

Su'NDERLAND, a ſea-port of Durham, at the mouth of the river 
Were, 263 miles from London. | 
Su- rolls, ſun-flowers. = . 

SUN-FLOWER, a plant bearing a fine, large, yellow flower with ra- 
diated leaves, or ſpreading like the rays of the fun. 

SUNC, the pret. of to ing. See To SiNG. 

SUNK, the pret. of to fink. See To Sinx. | 

Su'xLEss, wanting ſun, deſtitute of warmth. See LoveLess. 

SU NLIKE, reſembling the ſun. | | 

Su*xningss runnicgne pre, Sax.] a being expoſed, or lying open 
to the ſun-beams. | 

Su'nxy {from /n] 1. Reſembling the ſun, bright. 2. Expoſed to 
the ſun. 3. Coloured by the ſun. 

Sv'NRISE, or SUNR1'SING, the appearance of the ſun above the ho- 
rizon in the morning. ; 15 

Su'xsET, or SUNSE'TTING, cloſe of the day, evening. 

Su'vsHIxE [runpem, Sax. ] the radiant light of the tun. 

Su'xsniny fit was formerly accented on the ſecond iyllable) 1. Bright 
with the ſun. 2. Bright like the fun. x 

SvoveTauR1Lia, or SOLITAURI'LIA [among the Romans] a ſacri- 
fice, wherein they offered three victims of different kinds, a bull, a ram, 
and a boar. See LusTRUM and LUSTRATION. LITTER 

Sur [ſuyp, or ſuxpken, Du.] a taſte, or ſmall portion of any liquid, a 
mouthful. 7 

To Sur. 1. [Souper, Fr.] to eat a ſupper, an evening meal. 2. 
[Suppan, Sax. ſupa, Su. ſuypen, Du. ſauſſen, Gr.] to drink by little and 
little. | 


Su'PER, a Latin prepoſition, - uſed as an inſeparable prefixum, in com- 
potion, and ſignifies abowe, upon, or over and above. 
SU PEKABLE, Fr. [ ſuperabile, It. of ſuperabilis, Lat.] that may be 
overcome or ſurpaſſed. | 
Su'PERABLENESS {of /uperabilis, Lat.] capableneſs of being overcome 
or ſurmounted. i 
To Su'PERaBOUND [ ſurabonder, Fr. ſoprabondare, It. ſobreabundar. Sp. 
of /uperabundare, Lat.] to be over and above, to be ſuperfluous. 
SUPERABU'NDANCE | /xrabondance, Fr. ſoprabondanza, It. ſuperabun- 
dantia, Lat.] very great plenty, ſuperfluity, exceſs.  _ 
SUPERABU'NDANT { ſurabondant, Fr. ſoprablondan te, It. ſobreabun- 
dante, Sp. of Juperabundans, Lat.] overflowing in plenty, more than 
enough. | 
| 8 { of ſaperabundare, Lat.] plentifully, more than 
ſufficiently. | | | 
To Sur RRAD [ /aperaddere, Lat.] to add over and above, to give an 
advantage. | | | 
SUPERADDI TION, 1. The act of adding to ſomething elſe. 2. That 
which is added. | 
SUPERVE NIENT [aper adveniens, Lat.] 1. Coming to the increaſe, 
or ailiſtance of ſomething. 2. Coming unexpectedly. 
tuch ſymptoms as do not belong to the proper body ot the diſeaſe ; but are 
ſuperinduced upon it. Galen, in Apber. 15, Lib. 3. 
To SUPERA'NNUATE | ſuperannuo, from ſuper, and annus, Lat. a year] 
to admit into the number of ſuperannuated perſons, to diſqualify by age. 
SUPERA'NNUATED j furannt, Fr. of ſuperannuatus, Lat.] worn out 
with age. grown out of date, paſt the beſt. 
SUPERANNUA'T1ON | /uperannuatio, Lat.] the ſtate of being grown 
out of date or ſuperannuated. F 
SUPERBIPA'RTIENT Number {in arithmetic] a number which divides 
| 1 but not exactly in two parts, but leaves ſomething over 
and above. . | 
Surg! | /uperbe, Fr. ſuperbo, It. ſuberuio, Sp. /uperbus, Lat.] grand, 
ſtately, magnificent. | | 
\ SUPERBI'LOQUENCE | /uperbiloquentia, Lat.] a ſpeaking proudly. 
SUPE'RBLY, proudly, &c. - x | 
SUPE'RBYS Muſculus, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the proud muſcle, one 
of the fix pairs of muicles belonging to the eye, which turns it upwards. 
This muſcſe is ſo called, becauſe it is one of the marks ot a haughty diſ- 
poſition to look high. | ER 
SUPERCA'RGO (of juper and carga, Sp. and curga/ſon, Fr. or carico, 
the lading] a perſon employed by the owners of thips to go a voyage, 
to overice the cargo or lading, and to diſpoſe of it to their beſt advan- 
tage, for which ſervice he is allowed good proviſion, becauſe the truſt re- 
han in him is very conſiderable. 

UPERCELE'STIAL [of ſuper and celefte, Fr. and It. celeſial, Sp. ſuper- 
«celejtis, Lat.] above 4 — — or ee bodies. 8 
 SUPBRCHA'RGED [in heraldry} ſignifies one figure charged or borne 

upon another, as a roſe upon a len, a lion upon an ordinary. 
SUPERCHERY [ ſupercherie, Fr.] ſuperfluityz alſo aſudden aſſault. 
SUPERCI'L10US { ſupercitiaſus, Lat.] of an atiecud lofry carriage, 
proud, haughty, arrogant. , 
SUPERCI LIOUSLY, baughtily, dogmatically, contemptuouſly, | 
SUPERCILIOUSNESS [of ſupercilicfus, Lat.] affectedneſs of carriage, 
ſourneis, or ſeverity of countenance. See MysTgR1Es in Religion. = 


3. [In phyſic] 


8UP 
Svyrnci'iivm, — the — — 8212 W 
Surzgcilruu [in anatomy ip or ſide of a cavity, 

a bone ; particularly the cartilage or griſtle of the — 2 e cad of 
SUPERCIL1UM [in architecture] a ſquare member under 

tore in ſome pedeſtals. | | 


* coc rio [of ſuper and conception] a conception made ah 


SuPERCo'NSEQUENCE [of ſuper and conſequence] remote co 
SUPERCRE'SCENCE 2 and creſcence] 2 which — 
another growing thing. = 
SUPERE/MINENCE 11 Lat.] 1. Singular excell 
Authority or prerogative above others. See Divixir v. 
SUPERE'MINENT | /upereminens, Lat.] excelling above other. 
SUPERE'MINENTLY [ſur eminemment, Fr. of ſupereminentia, Lat.] | 
excellently, much above others. ; ns 
To SurzrE'RoGATE [ ſupererogare, Lat.] to give or do more than is 
required. There can be no ſuch thing as ſupererogation with God. Bar- 
net. 
Works of SUur8REROGATION [among catholics] are volu 
by them Art to be over an com God's commandment, wy 
a conſequence of that, meritorious. | 
Had no more been intended by all this, than (as ſome Romanifs tell 
us) that a good man may do more than is commanded,” I ſuppoſe 
there would no room for controverſy on this head: or, if there was, it 
might ſoon be decided in their favour, from 1 Cor. vii. 25, 38. 1 Cor. 
ix. 16, &c. But tis a goodly ſuperſtructure indeed, (if we may credit 
Biſhop Burnet) which the church of Rome has raiſed upon it. For, af. 
ter having obſerv'd, ** that a man muſt firſt elear his own ſcore, before 
he can imagine that any thing upon his account can be forgiven or impu- 
ted to another. ” He adds, that, upon this theory of a conmunication 
of merits, and TREASURE OF THE CHURCH, that | ſpiritual} BAxxk has 
been founded, of which the pope was the keeper; and that he could 


the upper 


ence. 2, 


grant ſuch bills and aſſignments upon it as he pleas d;“ alluding to the ar- 


ticle of deliverance from purgatory, and indulgence: And then concludes 
with obſerving, that the uſe all this was put to, was as bad as the for- 
gery itſelf;” and in proof thereof appeals to our croiſades, and holy wars, 
and thoſe moſt infamous /a/es of pardon, which gave i riſe to the re- 
formation. Burnet's Expofition of the 39 Articles, p. 136, 137. See 
Branpeum, GasTROMYTH, and EuxNOMIaNns, compared with Rev. ix. 
20, 21, and c. xviii. 11. c. | | ht? 
 SUPERERO/GATORY, of or pertaining to ſupererogation. 
SUPER-Ex'CELLENCY [from ſaperexcellent] extraordinary excellence. 
SUPEREX/CELLENT | from aper and excellent] excellent beyond the 
common degree of excellence, 


SUPEREXCRE'SCENCE [of ſuper and excreſcence] ſomething ſuper- = 


fAuouſly growing. | | | 

To SuPERFE'TUATE [of ſuper and fetus, Lat.] to conceive after | 
conception. EY | 

SUPERFETA'TION, an after conception or a ſecond generation, hap- 
pening when the mother, already pregnant, conceives of a latter coition, 
ſo that ſhe bears at once two feetus's of unequal age and bulk, and is de- 
livered of them at different times; or, a breeding young upon young, as 
„ nn RS 

UPERFI CIAL [| /uperficiel, Fr. ſuperficiale, It. ſuperfictat, Sp.] 1. Of, 

or pertaining to or ſurtace. 2. External. 3. Slight, im- 


perfect, not profound. 


+" rag Content, the meaſure of any thing on the ſuperficies or 
outſide. | ; 

SUPERFICIAL Fourneaw [in fortification] a wooden cheſt or box with 
bombs in it, and ſometimes filled only wlth powder buried under ground, 
to blow up a lodgment, rather chan an enemy ſhall advance; the ſame 
as caiſſon. 

SuPERFICLaL Wound [in ſurgery] a wound that is no deeper than 
the ſkin, or, at leaſt, not very deep in the fleſh. | 
F SUPERFYCIALLY. 1. Slightly, imperfectly. 2. Not below the ſur- 

ace. 

SuPERF1ClaRY [ſuperficiarius, Lat.] a perſon who pays a quit-rent 
for his houſe built upon another's ground. 

SUPERFICIAL1ST, one Who does what he does ſuperficially, or who 
has but a ſuperficial knowledge of things. - : 

SuPERF1 CIALNEss [of ſuperficiel, Fr. of ſuperficies, Lat.] the being 
done on the outſide, ſlightneſs. | | 

Su'PEKFIC1Es, the ſurface or outermoſt part of a thing, the outſide, 

SUPERFICIES [with E is a magnitude bounded by lines, 
or an extenſion which has length and breadth, but no depth or thickneſs. 

SUPERFI NE [per fin, Fr.] very fine or thin. 5 

To Sur fxrixE Upon, to be very critical upon. | 

SUPERFI'NENEss | of ſuperfin, Fr.] the greateſt fineneſs. I 

SUPERELU1TANT | ſuperfluitans, from ſuper and fluito, Lat.] floating 
on the ſurface. | 

SuresFLUITY [ ſuperfluitas, Lat. ſuperfiu, and ſuperfiuits, Fr. /uper- 
_ It. 2 Sp.] ſuperfluous, more than enough, the over- 

us, exceſs. | 
: SurPe'RFLUOUS [ ſuperflu, Fr. ſuperfluo, It. and Sp. of ſuper/uus, Lat.] 
1, Over-much, more than needs ; enough and to ſpare. 2. Unnecel- 
ſary, idle, needleſs. 3. Unprofitable. 

SUPE'RFLUOUSLY, needleſly, &c. | "i 

SUPERFLU'X [of Super and fluxus, Lat.] more than is wanted. ; 

SUPERGEMINA'L1s {in anatomy}. a winding veſſel joined to the teſtt- 
cles; the ſame as epididymis. "A 

SurERHu'Man | of ſuper and bumanus, Lat. ſaprumano, It.] more 
human, above man's capacity and reach. — tout 

SUPER-HUMERA'L15 { with anatomiſts] the ſuperior part of the foul- 
der. 

SUPERIMPREGNA'T1ON [of ſuper and impregnation} a ſecond conc ep- 
tion, after one has conceived before. | : . 
SuPERINCU'MBENT [of ſuper and incumbens, Lat.] lying or leaning 
the top of ſomething elſe. 4 1 

To Surzrinpu'ce [of ſuperinduco, Lat.] 1. To bring in over — 
above, 2. To draw a thing over another. 3. To lay upon, Ain 

Surerinbu'crion [from aper and indudtio, Lat.] any adding 
bringing in a thing over and above. . 1 

SUPERINJE'CT10n [of /uper and injection] an injection upon or 
former injection. 155 Wi if 

SUPERINSTAITU'T1ON [in law] is one inſtitution upon anot admit- 
A be inſtituted and admitted to a benefice upon a title, and B be ac 
ted, inſtituted, &c. by the preſentation of another. 


To 


To $6yerinTE/nD (of Juper and intenderr, Lat. ſoprantendere, It.] to 
overſee or have the chief management of affairs. 
SUPERINTE/NDANT [ ſurintendant, Fr. ſoprantendente, It. ſuperenten- 
Ante, Sp. of ſuperintendens, Lat.] 1. A chief overſeer or ſurveyer. 2. [In 
che Lutheran churches of Germany] much the ſame as a biſhop, ſaving 
that his power is ſomething more reſtrained than our biſhops, they in 
rtitular not having the power of ordination. 3: [Of the French 
cuſtoms] the prime manager and director of the finances. Fo 
SUPERINTE NDENCE, or SUPERINTE'NDENCY | ſurintendance, Fr, o- 
prantendenza, It.] the place, office, or dignity of a ſuperintendant. 
SuPERIO'RITY [ ſuperiorits Fr. ſuperiorita, It. Juperjoridad, Sp. ſape- 
rioritas, Lat. ]] pre-eminence, excellence above others in authority, 
dignity, power, ſtrength, knowledge, Cc. I 
uPE'RIOR, Lat. | ſuperieur, Fr. ſuperiore, It. ſuperior, Sp.] upper or 
uppermoſt, prevailing above others, one who is above others in autho- 
, & Co X | 
oy (art PPE [ fuperiores, Lat.] 1. Our betters, governors, magiſtrates, 
c. 2. [With printers] ſmall letters or figures placed over a word, 
which, by a like letter or figure, direct to a citation in the margin, 3. 
With aſtronomers] the planets Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars, fo called, 
| caoſe their orbs include that of the earth. | 
SuPE'RLATIVE [ ſuperlatif, Fr. Juperlativo, It. and Sp. of ſuperlativns, 
Lat.] 1. Of the 7 degree, very eminent or extraordinary. 2. Ri- 
ſing to the higheſt degree. | 
| ee Degree [With grammarians] the higheſt degree in 
compariſon ; uſually expreſſed in Engliſh, by putting the particle ft at 
the end, or moſt before the adjective; as, hardeſt, 2 high, &c. But 
if ſo, what ſhall we make of that phra/eology which ſo often occurs in 
our public forms the moſt higheft” ? Is it not ſimilar to the title which 
ſome ancient writers gave to the Fir/t Cauſe and Father of the Univerſe, 
dige &v vivo, 1. e. MOST HIGH amongſt the mf? high? or ſhall we 
compare it to that ſtroke of Milton, | A. + | 
High thron'd above all hight ? 5 
SUPE'RLATIVELY., 1. Very eminently. 2. In the higheſt degree. 
SuPE'RLATIVENEss [of ſuperlativus, Lat.] the higheſt degree, 
SUPERLI'GAMENT | with ſurgeons] a tying of ſwathes or bands un- 
derneath. F | | | 
SuPERLI'GULA [in anatomy] the cover of the wind- pipe. 


SuyeRLU'Nar [of ſuper, and luna, Lat. the moon] placed above the 


moon; not in this world. Pope. | 
SUPE'RNAL [ ſupernel, Fr. ſupernale, It. ſupernus, Lat.) 1. Coming 
from above. 2. Having an higher poſition. | 
SUPE'RNALLY, With a ſupernal power. | 
SUPERNATANT | ſupernatans, Lat.] ſwimming above. 
SUPERNATA'TION [in phyſic] a floating or ſwimming at top. 
SUPERNA'TURAL [of ſuper and naturalis, Lat. ſurnaturel, Fr. ſoprana- 
turale, It. ſobre-naturel, Sp.] which is above the courſe, ſtrength, or 
reach of human nature. EF, 
SUPERNA'TURALLY, With a ſupernatural power. | 
SUPERNA'TURALNESS, the being above the courſe of nature. 
SUPE'RNE, a term uſed of our manufaRures, to expreſs the ſuperla- 
tive fineneſs of a ſtuff. | 12 
SUPERNU'MERARY [ ſurnumeraire, Fr. „ pr, It. and Sp. of 
ſupernumerarius, Lat.] 1. Above the limited or uſual number, 2. An 
officer in the exciſe, ready to fill up a vacancy. | 


SUPERNU MERARINESS [of ſuper and numerarius, Lat.] the exceeding 


the number fixed. | 
 SUPER-PARTICULAR Proportion [with mathematicians] is when one 
number or quantity contains another once, and a certain part whoſe 
number is one ; ſo that the number, which is ſo contained in the greater, 
is ſaid to be to it in a 7 e proportion. 
SUPERPA'RTIENT Proportion [with mathematicians] is when one 


number or quantity contains another once, and ſome number of aliquot 


remaining; as, one 3, one 1, Cc. | 1 
 Su'yER-PLANT [of ſuper and plant] a plant growing upon another 
plant. | | | | 
To Surgrro'NDERATE [ ſuperponderare, Lat.] to weigh over and 
above. 


ton, | 
SuPERPU'RGAT1ON [with phyſicians] an exceſſive or over violent 
purging. | 
Renato [of aper and reflexion] reflexion of an image re- 
Qed, | | 


SuyeRSCaPULA'RIS Dyferior [in anatomy] a muſcle which helps to 


draw the arm backwards; it covers all the ſpace that is between the 


ſpine and the teres minor, and is inſerted into the neck of the humerus; 
it is alſo called infra ſpinatus. | 
SUPERSCAPULARIS Superior [with anatomiſts] a muſcle ſo called, 
from its being placed above the ſpine of the ſhoulder-blade ;' it takes its 
riſe from the ſpine, and alſo from the coſta 2 of the ſhoulder- 
blade ; and having joined its tendons with the intra ſpinatus, is inſerted 
into the head of the thoulder-blade : the uſe of this muſcle is to lift the 
am upwards towards the hinder part of the head. 
To SurgrscRt'BE [| /opraſcrivere, It. of ſuper/cribere, Lat.] to write 
over or on the outſide of a letter, deed, writing, &c. | 
SUPERSCRI/PT10N [ Juſcription, Fr. /opraſcrizione, It. ſobreſcrito, Sp. of 
ſuperſcriptio, Lat.] 1. A writing, or that which is ſubſcribed on the out- 
* 4 a direction. 2. The * COONS Ti 
o DUPERSE'DE [ /u e, Lat. fopraſſedere, It.] to omit the doin 
of a thing ; to 8 off or put a ſtop to an affair or Ee 
ing; alſo to countermand. | 
SUPERSR'DEAS [in law] a writ to ſtay or forbear the doing of that 
ought not to be done, but which, in appearance of law 
9 — 7 be done, where it not for that cauſe whereon the writ is 
ted. 
SUPERSE/S810N, the action of ſuperſeding. | 
SUPERST1'T1ON, Fr. [ ſuperftiztone, It. ſuperſlicion, Sp. of ſuperſiitio, 
Lat.) 1. A vain fear of the deity. 2. Idolatrous worſhip, an idle or 


V opinion about divine worſhip, or about omens or ſigus of bad luck. 
3 Overniceneſs, 2 See Rites. 8 
VPERSTI'TIOUS [ fuperftitig/us, Lat. ſuperſtitieux, Fr. ſuper/izoſo, It. 
kaperſticioſo, Sp.] Add 0 ſuperſtition, — over. nice. 
VPBRSTI TIOUSLY, in a ſuperſtitious _ 
SUPERSTI'TIOUSNESS [of fuperſtitio/uo, 
mout or quality. | 


Jof a ſuperſtitious hu- 


: SUPERPROPO'RTION [of ſuper and proportion] overplus of propor- 


s Ur 


To SurERST RAIN [of ſuper and grain] to overſifain, 
NN [from ſaperſtruc?] an edifice raiſed upon atiy 
ing. | wry | 
 SuyersTRY'CTIVE from ſaperſtruct] built wpon ſomething elſe. 
To SurersTRU'CT | ſuperſiruttum, Lat.] to build upon, or one thing 
upon another, | | 
SuytRSTRU'CTURE® [of ſaper and flructura, Lat.] that which is built 
or raiſed upon ſome foundation, 5 
SUPERSUBBTA'NTIAL, over and above ſubſtantial. | | 
SUPERTRIPA'RTIENT Number Or Quantity [With mathematicians] is 
that which divides another number or quantity into three parts, leaving 
no remainder, | 
SuPERVACa'ntous [ ſupervacancus Lat.] ſuperfluous, unprofitable, 
needleſs, ſerving to no uſe or parpoſe, unneceſſary. | | 
SUPERVACA'NEOUSLY, ſuperffuouſly. 5 
SUPERVACA'NEOUSNESS [of ſuperwacanens, Lat.] needleſneſs. 
To Surzrve'N N It. /upervenire, Lat.] to come unlook'd 
for, to come upon of a ſudden, to come in unlook'd for, or unſuſpect- 


born RVE'NIENT | ſuperveniens, Lat.] coming unlook'd for. 

SUPERVENIENT Signs [ with phyſicians] ſuch as ariſe at the deelenſion 
of a diſtemper. | | 
5 [of ſaper venire, Lat.] a coming upon one of a ſud- 

n. | 

To Svurtry1'se, verb af. [of ſuper and wiſum, ſap. of videre, Lat. 
to ſee] to overſee. | £ 

SUPERV1'SOR, an overſeer or ſurveyor. 5 

SUPERV15OR of a Will, a perſon who is appointed to aſſiſt the execu- 
tor, and ſee that the will is duly erformed. . 

To Sur ER VIVE, verb neut. 0b ſuper and vivns, Lat.] to outlive. 

Sur 5 108, Fr. [from /upino, Lat.] the act of laying, with the face 
upward, 3 

SUPINAT10N [with anatomiſts] the action of the ſupinator muſcle, or 
the motion whereby it turns the hand, ſo that the palm is lifted up to- 
wards heaven, | | 

SUP1NAa'ToR Radii brevis [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the bone of 
the arm, called radius, ariſing from the ſuperior and external part of 
the ulna, and paſſing obliquely croſs the bone, is inſerted into the ſupe- 
rior part, below the knob of the radius. | 

SuPInaToR Ragi? longis [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the radius, 
taking its riſe from the pace and exterior part of the ſhoulder-bone, 
below the end of the deltoides, and is implanted into the exterior and 
inferior part of the radius, near the carpus; this, with the former, 
ſerves to move the radius outwards. N 


SurIxAro' RES Muſculi, Lat. [in anatomy] muſcles, fo called from 


_ uſe ; becauſe they make the hand ſupine, or with its palm up- 
wards. | 

SuP1'NE, adj. ¶ ſupino, Tt. of ſupinus, Lat.] 1. Lying with the face 
upward. 2. Looking backwards with expoſure to the fun. Hills pine. 
Dryden. 3. Indolent, drowſy, careleſs, negligent. | | 

SuPINE, ſabſt. | ſupin, Fr. ſupinum, Lat.] a term in grammer, | 
ing a particular kind of verbal noun. Supines, with Latin gramma- 
rians, are certain terminations of verbs, which have the ſignification of 
the infinitive mood; that ending in am, has the fignification of an active 
infinitive ; and that in 2, of a py | | 


SUPINELY, adv. [of ſupine] 1. With the face upward. 2. Care - 


leſly, negligently, drowfily, thoughtleſly. | « | 

SUPI'NENESS, /ub/t. [from ſupine, or 1 nitas, Lat.] 1. Poſture of ly- 
ing with the face upward. 2. ſinefs, negligence, careleſneſs. ' 

SUPPEDA'NEA [With phyſicians] plaiſters applied to the feet, called 
alſo ſupplantalia. | | | | 

SupPEDA'NEOUs, adj. [of ſub, and per, Lat. foot] placed under the 
feet. Suppedaneous ſtability. Brown. | | 

To Surpr'DIaTE [| ſuppeditar, Sp. ſuppeditare, It. and Lat.] to find, 
furniſh, ſupply, &c. _ | | 

Su'ePER, ſubſe. | ſouper, Fr.] the evening meal. 

 Su'PPER-T1ME, time to go to ſupper. 

The Lord's SUPPER, the holy communion. | 

Su'prERLESS, adj. [of ſupper] without a ſapper, faſt ng at night. 

To SuPPLa'NT, verb ad. | ſupplanto, Lat. ſupplanter, Fr. ſoppiantare, 
It.] 1. To trip up the heels. 2. To diſplace by ſtratagem, to turn out. 
3. To diſplace in general, to force away, to overpower with fear. If 
better reaſons can /upplant. Shakeſpeare. = 
SurrlANTALIA [in phyſic] plaiſters applied to the ſoles of the 
eat. : 
SuPPLA'NTER, /. [of ſupplant] one who ſupplants or diſplaces, 


To Sv'p LE, verb at. [from the adj.] 1: To make ſoft or pliant. 


2, To make compliant or yielding. 3 
To SurrlE, werb neut. to become ſoft of pliant. 


Su'PPLE, adj. | ſouple, Fr.] 1. Limber, pliant. 2. Yielding, not 


obſtinate. z. Submiſſive, flattering, bending. 4. That which makes 
ſupple: Each part depriv'd of /upple government. e 
Su'PPLEMENT, ſubft. ¶ ſupplimento, It. ſuplemento, Sp. of ſupplementum, 
Lat.] any addition that is made to ſupply ſomething that was deficient 
before, eſpecially an addition to a treatiſe or diſcourſe. See Reaens- 
RATION; and, by way of ſupplement [or note] add, Query, if in St. 
Tuſlin's uſe of the word © Regeneration”, it ſhould not ſignify fo 
more than a change of heart and life, viz. our being receiv'd into a ſtate 
or relation, by 1 
heritance ? See alſo St. Ireneus Ed. Grabe, p. 160, 262, compared with 
Mat. c. 19, v. 28, in which place it ſeems.to ſignify the future fate. 
SUPPLEMENT of an Arch [with — is the number of de- 
grees which it wants of a ſemi-circle; as a complement ſignifies what an 
arch wants of being a quadrant. a 
SUPPLEME'NTAL, or QUPPLEME'NTARY, ad}. [of ſupplement] per- 
taining to a ſupplement, ſupplying what is loſt or wanting. SRP 
Su PPLENESS, ſubſe. [ Joupleſſe, Fr.] 1. Pliantneſs, ſoftneſs, limber- 
neſs. 2. Readineſs of compliance, facility. FR 3 
SuePLE'TORY, adj. that ſupplies or makes up any deficieney. . 
SUPPLETORY, f. [ /uppicterium, Lat.] that which fills up defi- 
ciency. ; ; . * 
SurrrraAnr, adj. Fr. entreating, ſubmiſſive. | 
SuPPLI'aNT, 13 Jubſt. ( ſappllant, Fr. ſapplicans, Lat.] 
a ſubmiſſive petitioner or humble ſuitor. ö 


Su'ePLIANTNEsSS [of fuppliant) the * petitioning humbly. 
11 | | 
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SUP 


To Surriics' rr, verb neut. [ ſupplier. Fr. Feten It.. and Lat.] 


„intreat, or beſeech ſubmiſſively. 


to make a humble requeſt; to 
l humble ſuit, petition. 2. An ear- 


SUPPLICA'TION, uh. Fr. 1. 


neſt, ſubmiſſive and humble prayer, the worſhip of a ſuppliant or peti - 


toner. | | 

Sueec.1ca'viT, Lat. [out of chancery] a writ for taking the ſurety of 
peace againſt a man, the ſame which was formerly called brewe de mi- 
nm. | 

SurP1.1'cs [/upplice, Fr. ſupplicio, It. ſuplicio, Sp. Jupplicium, Lat.] 

puniſhment. , | | 
To SvreLY', verb ac. [ ſupplier, Fr. ſupplire, It. ſuplir, Pp. ſuppleo, 
Lat.] 1. To make up what was wanting. 2. To give ſomething 
wanted, to afford. 3. To fill up a vacant place, 4. To relieve. 5. 
To ſerve inſtead of. 6. To give or bring in general, whether good or 
bad. 7. To accommodate, to furniſh. _ | ; 
SUPPLY”, /ubft. [from the verb] aid, relief; the furniſhing what was 
wanting, or with neceſſaries. I 
SvueeL1'ss [in military affairs] recruits of ſoldiers, the furniſhing an 
army with freſh men. | 
To Surro'k r, verb ad. [ ſupporter Fr ſopportare, It. /epportar, Sp. of 
to, Lat.] 1. To bear or prop up, to uphold. 2. To endure any 
thing painful without being overcome. 3. To endure in general. 4. 
To faken, to keep from — | 

SUPPORTER, 7707. Fr. 1. Act or power of ſuſtaining. 2. That which 
bears up or ſuſtains a burthen or weight, a prop. 3. Neceſſaries of bife. 
4. Maintenance, ſupply, 

 Surpo's TABLE, adj. Fr. [ /opportewolo, It.] 1. that may be endured. 
2. Tolerable. Shakeſpeare accents the firſt ſyllable. . 

SuePo'sTABLENEss [of ſupportable] capableneſs of being ſupported, 
ſtate of being tolerable. | | : 

_ Suyro'kTANCE, or Surrok TAT Iox, ſubf?. [of ſupport] maintenance, 
ſupport. Both obſolete. | : 

. Suppo'gTED of the Pale [in heraldry] is when any beaſt is drawn upon 
the pale in an eſcutcheon. 

 Sueeo'tTER, abſt. [of ſupport] 1. One that ſupports. 2. Prop, 
that which bears up any thing from falling. 3. One that ſuſtains, a 
comforter. 4. One that maintains, a defender. 

SuePo'RTERS {of coat-armour] are thoſe animals which noblemen 
carry to ſupport their ſhields; as quadrupedes, birds, or reptiles; as 
lions, leopards, dogs, unicorns, eagles, griffins, and dragons. To per- 
ſons under the degree of baronets, it is not permitted to bear their arms 
ſupported. : 
| —— [in architecture] images to bear up poſts, &c. in a 

building. | HY | 5 

SuPppo'sABLE, adj. [of ſuppoſe] that may be ſuppoſed. 3 

wet 2 [of Juppoſable] capableneſs of being ſup- 
e . [of juppo/e] a ſuppoſition, imagination, belief. 

To Surro'sE, verb ad. [ ſuppono, Lat. ſuppoſer, Fr. ſuppone, It. ſuppo- 
ner, Sp.] 1. To imagine, to take for granted, to believe without exa- 
mination. 2. To lay down without proof. 3. To admit without 
proof. 4. To require as previous to itſelf. | : | 

Surro'sE, ab. [from the verb] ſuppoſition, poſition without proof. 
 Suyeo'sER, ſub/t. [of ſappoſe] one that ſuppoſes. R | 
Surrostriox, /ubſt. Fr. of Lat. [ Juppoſitizione, It. ſuppoſicicn, Sp.] 
a thing taken for granted; an imagination; an uncertain allegation ; an 
buy potheſis. | 

——— [in muſic] is the uſing two ſucceſſive notes of the ſame 
value, as to time, the one of which being a diſcord, ſuppoſes the other 
a concord, | 2 

Surrosrri“r ious, adj. [ ſuppoſititius, Lat.] put, by a trick, inſtead, 
in the room or character of another: counterfeit, not genuine. Thus 
Dr. Whi:by, in his preface to Di/quifitiones modaſiæ, has proved the 

creed which St. John and the Holy Virgin (if we may credit an Atha- 
naſian of the fourth century) communicated by rewe/ation to St. Gregory 
17 haumaturguz, to be /uppoſititions, an arrant forgery, and which Sculie- 
tus, before him, _—_ ſomnium ſomnirum, z. e. the dream of 
dreams. And yet no inconſiderable author of the laſt century ſays of it, 
Neſcio ſane an ad &u/mod: traditionem aliquam confirmandam guicquam 
amplius deſiderari poſſit. Bull. Defenſ. Fid. Nicen. Ed. Oxon. p. 250. 
See Rir Es, INTERPOLATION, and GasSTROMYTH, compared with 2 
T beſſ. c. 2. v. 8—12, | | 

SUPPOSIT1 T1OUSNESS, ſubſt. [of ſuppeſititicus] tate of being counter- 
feit. 8 

SuPpo'sITIVELY, adv. [of ſappeſe] upon ſuppoſition. 

Surro'sirARY, Jubſt. [ ſuppoſitoire, Fr. ſuppoſitorium, Lat.] a kind of 
ſolid clyſter, or medicament. 

To SurrRE'ss, verb ad. | ſupprimer, Fr. ſapprimere, It. ſuppreſſum, 

ſup. of ſupprimo, Lat.] 1. To keep under, to put a ſtop to, to over- 
power, to reduce from any ſtate of activity or commotion. 2. To con- 

| ceal, not to tell. 3. To LE in, not to let out, To ſuppreſs thy voice. 

Shakeſpeare.. 

. SueeRE's510N, Fr. of Lat. [ ſapreſſione, It.] 1. The act of putting a 

ſtop to, a cruſhng. 2. A concealing, not ublication. 

- SUPPRESSION of the Courſes [in women] is when they are obſtructed or 
ſtopped, and have not a free paſſage. | | 

SuyrFREs5108 [of urine] a ſtoppage of it, or a difficulty in making 

water. | 

Sorrxxssio [in the cuſtoms] the extinction or annihilation of an of- 

fice, rig ht, rent, Qc. | | 

SUPPRESSION {with grammarians] any omiſſion of certain words 
in a ſentence, which yet are neceſſary to a full and perfect conſtruc- 
TION, ' 

SurPREsSSIO'N1S Ignis, Lat. [with chemiſts) a fire made above the 


ſand. 

SuPPRE'SSOR, /ubft, [of ſuppreſi] one that ſuppreſſes or cruſhes; alſo a 
concealer. | | 

To S'urrURATE [| /uppurer, Fr. of ſuppurare, Lat.] to generate pus or 
matter, as a ſore does. | | 

To SuepuraTE, werb neut. to grow to pus. 

Surrux A Tiox, Fr. from Lat. 1. The action whereby extravaſated 
blood, or other humours in the body, are changed into pus; a ripening 


ofa boil or impoſthume; a gathering into matter. 2. The matter ſup- | 


urated. | 
SUPPP'RATLVE, adj. { /uppuralif, Fr.] bringing or tending to ſuppu- 
tation; digeſtive. 9 


SUR 
8 7 r : . 
n TIVENESS, ut. {ſpoken of ſwellings] a ripening qua. 
__ SUPPURGA'T1ON, .. a too much, or fr | 
Purging medicines. og 1 5 n ad * 
UPPUTA'TION, . Fr. from Lat. | f | 
Ivy fubRt account, a reckoning, 
To Su rrurr, wer . | | 
. verb act. | ſupputer, Fr. of ſuppute, Lat.] to com. 
SU'PRA, Lat. in compoſition, ſignifies above or before ; as 
SUPRALA'PSARIAN, adj, [of /upra, above, and lapſus, Lat. 3 fall 
tecedent to man's fall, In divinity, a /upra/ap/arian is one whe hold . 
God, by an eternal decree, and frier to all conſideration of the ag — 
of” I” amongſt mankind by the V of Adam, predeſtinated ſome . 
laſting happineſs ; and others to eternal perdition; the ſtates of dike 
being alike aſcertained by an act of ſovereignty (horre/co reforenz— * 
God's predetermination, not depending on his foreſight of — reſ; Frm 
conduct upon the ſtage of lite. See Jauarn, and Nee 8 
compared with MysrERIESs in Religion, and Jude, v. 15. WY 


compu- 


SUPRA-MU'NDANE, adj, [of /*pra, above, and mundus, Lat. the world] 


above or over the world. 

SUPRASCAPULA'R1S Inferior, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of th 
arm which moves it directly backwards, and takes its name from bei s 
* below the ſpine, under which it ariſes from the root of the ſhou 

er-blade, and is (like the /upra ſpinatus) inſerted into the head of the 
ſhoolder- bone. | ; 


SUPRA-SPINA'TUS. See SUPRASCAPULARIS. 


gar, | 
 SUPRE'MACY, ſul ft. [ ſupremacie, Fr. of ſupremus, Lat.] higheſt 
ſtate of being ſupreme; as, the pope's ſupremacy ; the * rd ors 


height of power and authority; more eſpecially the chief power of the 


king, &c. of Great-Pritain, in eccleſiaſtical affairs. 


SUPREME, adj. Fr. | ſupreme, It. ſupremus, Lat.] 1. High 5 
vanced to the higheſt ay of 1 and l it * 4 
ſerved, that /upcr:0ur is uſed often of local elevation, but fupreme of in- 
tellectual or political. 2. Higheſt, moſt excellent. Supreme degree, 
Dryden. | 3 a 

SUPRE'MELY, adv. [of ſupreme] in the higheſt degree. 

SUPRE MENEsSS, or SUPRE MACY [of ſupreme] the greateſt height 
in point of authority and power. Whether the legiſlative power be ab. 
ſolute, and lodged ſolely in one; or (like ours) of the mixed and tm. 


fired kind. 


SUPREMACY [in divinity] that authority and power which extends 
over all things and perſons, without exception; a power which all anti- 
quity appropriated to the FI RSH Cavss and FarhER of the univerſe; 
and which the reader will find portray'd in the ſtrongeſt colours by St. 
Cyprian, in his fourth tract de Idelorum Vanitate, * Unus i gitur ouxiuν 
Domixus Daus, &c.” compared with what we have produced from him, 
and other ancients, under the words MarcioxisTs, Fin Causs, God, 
Deity, Divixir v, Dirzkzisu, Se. 18 

SUR, Fr. a prepoſition, which, as an inſeparable prefixum, ſignifes 
over, above, or upon. | RS 

Su'ta [with anatomiſts] the leſſer bone of the calf of the leg. 

SURaDD1'T10N, /ub/t. [of ſur and addition] ſomething added to one's 
name. AIC | 

Su'RaL, adj. [ Jura, Lat.] being in the calf of the leg; as, 

SURAL Vein [in anatomy] a vein which runs down the calf of the 
eg. | | | 
Sura'Lis [with anatomiſts] a branch of the ſural vein, which 
ſpreads itſelf into two branches, the one external, and the other in- 
ternal, | 

Su'RANCE, alt. [of ſure] warrant, ſurety, - aſſurance; obſolete, 
Shakeſpeare. | | 

SURA'NTLER, the upper antler of a deer's head. 85 | 

To SuxBA“TE, verb ad. [ /olbatir, Fr.] to batter with travel, to fa- 
tigue, to harraſs. | | BY 

SURBa'TE, or SURBA'TING | ſo/bature, Fr. with farriers] is when the 
2 of a horſe's foot is worn, bruiſed, or ſpoiled, by travelling without 

oes. | 

SU'RBET, participle paſlive of /urbate. Feet ſurbate. Spenſer. 

To SurcCEa'st, verb neut. [ ſurgecir, Os jurceſſor, Fr. of ſuper and 
ce, Lat.] 1. To give over, to leave off doing a thing, to ceaſe, to be 
at " end, to be no longer in uſe or being. 2. To leave off, to refrain 
finally. | 

To SURCEASE, verb af, to put to an end: obſolete. 

SURCEASE, ſubſt. ſtop, ceſſation. Hooker. 

To Suxcua RGE, verb act. ¶ ſurcharger, Fr. fopraccaricare, It. ſabrt- 
cargar, Sp.] to over charge, to over- load, or over. burthen. 

SURCHARGE, Jul. over-burthen, more than can be borne, 

SURCHA'RGER, ſub/?. [of ſurcharge] one that overburthens. 

SURCHARGER [of the foreſt] is one who is a commoner, and puts 
more beaſts into the foreit than he has a right to do. 

SURCHA'RGED | ſurcharge, Fr.] over-charged. 

Sur Axckk'E [in heraldry] as a croſs ſur ancr#e, #. e. double an- 
chor, is a croſs by double anchor flukes at each oe. 8 TINY 
 SU'RCINGLE, /abſt. ¶ ſur, q. d. ſuper cingulum, Lat.] a Clergy 
girdle; alſo a IEA wit N he en or ſaddle is bound faſt 
on his back. f 1 

Su'rcLE, fub/t. ¶ Jurculus, Lat.] a ſhoot, a ſucker, Not in genera 
uſe. Brown. a 1 | 1 f fur, Fr. and 

Sv“ R cor, abt. | ſurcot, O. F. g. d. ſuperior coat, ot /ur, FI. 
coat] 1. A ſhort 44 worn ob the Feſt of the dreſs. 2. A coat 
of arms to be worn over other armour. 2 


Suk cui in Vitã ſin law] a writ which lies for the heir of a woman, 


whoſe huſband has alienated her lands in fee, and ſhe does not brin — 

writ cui in vita for the recovery of it; in which caſe the heir may 

this writ againſt the tenant after her diſeaſe. . lospin 

F Jubi. ¶ furculus, Lat.] the act of pruning or Jopp! 8 

of trees. „ N : 
SuscuLO'se, adj. [ ſurculeſus, Lat.) full of ſhoots, ſlips or ws 1 
Suva cul us, Lat. [in horticulture} a ſhoot, ſlip, cyon, or Young 

of a tree. i 
Sund, of [/eurd, Fr. ſurdo, It. furdus, Lat.] 1. Deaf, not 2 

the ſenſe of hearing. 2 Not heard by the ear. 3. Not ene 

any term. 4. [With mathematicians] an irrational number or q 


or a number, c. chat is incommenſurable to unity.” gund 


SUPRAVU'LCAR, adj, [of ſapra and wu/gar] being above the wit. 


SUR 


SyurD Noot, a root, whether {quare, cubic, &c. that cannot be ex- 

trated perfectly out of a rational number. | 

© SURE, adj. [ ſecurus, Lat. ſeur, Fr. ficura, It. Jegure, Sp. and Port.] 
1. Safe, ſecure. 2 Firm, ſtable, not liable to ailure. 3. Certain, 
:nfallible. 4. . Certainly doomed, The weightieſt is ſure to go. Locke. 

_ Certainly knowing, confident. 6. To be ſure, certainly. 'This is a 
vitious expreſſion. ore properly be ſure. 

SusE, adv. | ſurement, Fr.) with certainty, without doubt. 

SUREFOO'TED, adj. [of ſure and foot) treading firmly, not ſtum- 
yr uy, adv. [of ſure] 1. Safely, firmly, without hazard. 2. Cer- 
tainly, without doubt. ; 

SU'RENESS, ſub/t. {of ſure] certainly. 

Su'RETISHIP {of ſurety] the act of being bound for another perſon, 
the office of a bondſman. | 8 : | Fo 

Su'sETY [/urtte, Fr.] 1. Safety, ſecurity againſt damage or loſs, 
ſecurity for payment. 2. Certainty. 3. Support, foundation of ſtabi- 
lity. 4. Evidence, confirmation. 5. Bondiman, one that gives ſecu- 
rity for another, hoſtage. 224 o 

SURETY of the Peace ſin law] is an acknowledging of a bond to 
the king, taken by a competent judge of record, for the keeping of the 
king's peace. . WIT, | $15 | 

SURETY of good Abearing [in law] is different from the /ecurity of the 
peace in this reſpect, that as the peace is not broken without any affray 
or aſſault, yet the good abearing may be violated by the number of a man's 
company, or by his and their weapons and harneſs. | 
 Su'REnEss [of faur, Fr. ſecurus, Lat.] certainty. | 

Su'RFACE, Fr. [q. d. ſuper faciem, Lat. 7. e. upon the face] the bare 
outſide of a body, Which, conuidered by itſelf, is a quantity extended in 
length and breadth, without thickneſs, and is the ſame as /uperficies. Ac- 
cented by Milton on the lait ſyllable. 

Plain SuRFact [with geometricians] is made by the motion of a 
rightline, always keeping in the ſame plane, whether it be a ſquare or a 
circle. | | | 

Curved SURFACE, is one that is convex above or on the outſide, and 
concave below or on the inſide ; which ſurface may be produced either 
by the motion of a right line on a curve, or of a curved line on a right 
one. | 

To SuF EIT, verb ad. [prob. of /ur/aire, Fr. ſuprafacio, Lat. to do 
more than enough, to over-do, or /opraffare, It. io oppreſs] to cauſe an 
indiſpoſition in the body, by over charging the ſtomach with meat or 
drink, to cram too much, to feed to ſaticty. | 

To SuRFELT, verb neut. to be fed to ſatiety and fickneſs. _ 

Su“ EIT, ub. [from the verb] an indiſpoſition of the body, cauſed 
by exceſs in eating and drinking, that is, by over-charging the ſto- 
mach, ſatiety. 5 85 ä 

Sv RT EITE R, ſub/?. [of ſurſeit] a glutton, one who over-crams. 

SU'RPEIT-WATER, /ubſt, [of ſurfeit and water] ſimple water which 
cures ſurfeits. 

SURGE, /ubſt. [of ſurgo, Lat. to riſe] a billow or wave of the ſea, rol- 
ling above the general ſurface of the water, a ſwelling lea. 


To Sugo, verb neut. Lſurgo, Lat.] to rife up in ſurges and waves, 


to ſwell. - EOS . 

To Suso [a ſea phraſe] is when men heave at the capſtan, and the 
cable happens to ſlip back a little; then they ſay, the cable ſurges. 

SURGEON, /ul/t. {a corruption of chirurgeon, from chirurgien, Fr. of 
chirurgus, Lat. x#ezpy@-, Gr.] one who is {killed in or profeſſes ſurgery, 
one who cures by manual operation. | 3 

SU'RGEONRY, at. {chirurgeric, Fr. xeig⁴ενE, Gr.] the practice of 
ſurgery. | | | 

SU'RGERY [from chirurgery, from coirurgie, Fr. chirurga, Lat. wer 
peeyie, of xp, a hand, and :2yov, Gr. a work or manual operation] the 
art of performing cures on the external parts of the body, with the 
hands, proper inſtruments, and medicaments. The parts of this art are 
anapleroſis, diæreſit, diorthoſis, eææreſis, and ſyntheſis ; which fee. 
3c a room where ſurgeon's keep their inſtruments and me- 

cines. | | | 

Sv Rv, adj. [of ſurge] riſing in billows. 

SU'RKNEY, a ſort of white garment ſomething like a rochet. 

SU'RLLLY, adv. {of /urly] moroſely, churliſhly, in a ſullen manner. 

SU'RLINESs [puphcneppe, Sax.] gloomy moroſeneſs, ſour anger. 

SU'RLING, /u&/. [of /urly] a ſour moroſe fellow: not uſed. | 

SURLOI'N, a loin of beef. This ſhould be written Sirloin, as having 
been knighted, on account of its excellence, by king James I. 

SU'RLY [run, puplic, Sax. (oct, Su. ſuprlick, Dan. ſuurlich, L. Ger, 
(auerlich, H. Ger. all which ſignify /ori/5] gloomily, moroſe, churlilh, 
crabbed, dogged, ſilently angry. | 

To Surm1'ss, verb act. [of ſurmis, from ſurmettre, O. Fr. to ſet upon] 


1. To imagine, ſuppoſe or think, without certain knowledge. 2. TO 


have a ſuſpicion of. 


SURMI'SE, ſubſe. [ ſurmiſe, Fr.] an imagination not ſupported by cer- 
tain knowledge, a ſuppoſition, a ſuſpicion. 


SURMONTE' [in heraldry] is a chief that has another very ſmall 


chief over it of a different colour or metal, and therefore is ſaid to be 

ſurmounted, as having another over it. 

ener is alio uſed for a bearing of one ordinary upon ano- 
er. | 

To Surmovu'xr, verb act. [ ſurmonter, Fr. ſurmentare, It.] 1. To 
raiſe above. 2. To overcome or get the better of. 3. To ſurpaſs or 
out- do, to exceed. TEL. 

SURMOU'NTABLE, adj. [of ſurmount] conquerable, that can or may 

e ſurmounted. | | 

SURMU'LET, ut. [mugil, Lat.] a ſort of ſea fiſh, 

 SU'RNams, H. [of ſur, Fr. over and above, nam, Su. name, /ur- 
vm, Fr. /opranome, It.] 1. A name added to the proper or baptiſmal 
name, to denomioate the perſon of ſuch a family. 2. An appellation added 
to the original name. See To Surname. : 

To Surna'm, verb af. [ ſurnommer, Fr. ſopranomare, It.] to name 
over and above the original appellation. How he /urnam'd of Africa 
4 e. Scipio, ſurnamed Africanus, from his victories obtained in that coun- 
try. Milton. See Cæſar Aucusrus, Antoninus Pius, &c. 

To Sunpa'ss, verb ad. [ /urpaſſer, Fr.] to go beyond in excellence, 
do exceed or excel. | 

 SURPA'SSABLE, adj. [of ſurpaſs] that can or may be exceeded. 
 SUnPA'SSING, part. adj. 7 Jul paſi] excellent in a high degree. 

SURPA'SSINGLY, adv, [of /urpo/ſing] in an extraordinary manner. 


SUR 


SU'RPLICE, ſub}. [ ſurplit, Fr. q. d. ſuper pellicium, Lat. the Spa- 
niards from thence call it ſobrepe/iz} a white veſtment worn by the clergy, 
when they officiate at divine ſervice. See Eynop. | 

SU'RPLUs, or SU'RPLUSAGE [ ſurplus, Fr.) that which is over and 
above, overplus. | | 

SURPLUSAGE [in common law] a ſuperfluity or addition more than 
needful; which ſometimes cauſeth the writ to abate.. | 

SURPRI'SAL, SURPRI'SE, or SURPRI'ZE [ ſurpriſe, Fr. ſorpreſa, It.] 
1. 'The act of taking unawares, ſtate of being taken unawares. 2. A 
diſh, I ſuppoſe, that has nothing in it. That fantaſtic dith, ſome call 


Jurprize. King, 3. Sudden confuſion or perplexity, amazement, aſto- 


niſhment. | | 

To SurPR1'se, or SurPRI'zE, verb act. [of ſurpris, from ſus prenare, 
Fr.] 1. To take napping or unawares, to fall upon unexpectedly. 2. 
To aftoniſh by ſomething wonderful. 3. To perplex or confound by 
ſomething unexpected. 

SURPRI SING, part. adj. [of ſurpriſe] taiſing ſudden wonder or concern. 
- SURPRISINGLY, adv. [of ſurpriſing] to a degree that raiſes wonder, 
in an aſtoniſhing manner. | 


SURPRI'SINGNESS [of ſurpriſing] the ſurprizing nature or quality of 
any thing : not uſed. 
 SU'RQUEDRY [of fur and cuider, O. Fr. to think] pride, preſump- 
tion, an over-weening conceit, infolence : obſolete. | 

SURREBU TTER, 0% [a law term] a ſecond rebutter, anſwer to a 
rebutter. 1 . N 

SURREJOU NDER, ſubſt. ¶ ſurrejoindre, Fr. in law] a ſecond defence of 
the plaintiff's action, oppoſite to the rejoinder of the defendant, which 
the civilians call zriplicatio. | 

 SURRE'NDER, ſubff. [of ſur, upon, and rendre, Fr. to give up, 9. 4. 

given upon ſome conditions] 1. The act of yielding. 2. The act of 
reſigning or giving up to another. | 1 | | 

SURRENDER {in law] is a tenant's yielding up his lands to him who 
has the next remainder or reverſion. | = 

To SURRE NDER, werb act. [of ſurrendre, O. Fr. of ſuperreddo, Lat.) 
1. To yield or deliver up to another in general. 2. To give up to an 
enemy. c 


SuR RETN DRY, ſabſt. [of ſurrender | 1. Act of yielding. 2. AR of 


delivering up to another. 


SURRE'PTION, ub. ¶ ſurreptum, ſup. of ſurripio, Lat.) ſudden inva- 
ſion, ſurprize. - | 
SURREPTI'TIOUS, adj. [/ubreptice, Fr. law term, /urrettizo, It. of ſur- 
I Lat.] done by ſtealth, fraudulently come by, got by itealth or 
urprize. | | 
1 adv. [of ſurreptitious] by ſtealth or fraud. 
SURROGATE, ſubſt. ¶ Jus rogatus, Lat.] one that is appointed to ſupply 
the place of another, the deputy of an eccleſiaſtic judge. | 
SURROGATE, adj. ſubſtituted, or appointed in the room of another. 
To Su'rRoGaTE, verb act. ¶ ſubroger, Fr. ſurrogar, It. ſurrogo, Lat.] 
to depute or appoint in the room of another. | 
SURROGA'TION | ſubrogation, Fr.] the act of appointing a deputy in 


one's place, molt commonly ſaid of a biſhop or bithop's chancellor. 


To SuRROU'ND, verb act. | ſurrender, obſolete, of rond, Fr. round] to 


encompaſs, to encloſe on all des. 
Ul 


SuRRO'YAL [with ſportſmen] the broad top of a ſtag's horn, with the 


branches or {mall horns ſhooting out of it 


SURSI'SE, ſuch penalties as are laid upon thoſe who do not pay their 
duties or rent for caſtleward at the day. | 

SU*RSENGLE [of ſurſaix, Fr. or of ſur, Fr. and cingbia, It.] a long up- 
per girth to come over a pad or ſaddle, eſpecially ſuch as are uſed by 
carriers to faſten their packs on their horſes. | 

SuRs0'L1D [in algebra] is the fifth power of any given root. 

SUR$S0'L1D Place in conic ſections] is when the point is within the 
circumference of a curve of an higher gender than conic ſections. 

SURSOL1D Problem [with mathematicians] is one which cannot be re- 
ſolved but by curves ot a higher gender than the conic ſections. 

SurRTou'T [of ſurtout, Fr. above all] a man's great upper coat, or 
garment, to flip over another. | 

SuRTouT [with confectioners] as piſtachoes in ſurtout, is the kernels 
of piſtachoes, prepared after the ſame manner as almonds. 

To SuRvE NE, verb act. to come as an addition, to ſupervene. 

To SuRvE'Y, verb ad. ¶ ur voir, Fr.] 1. To over-look, to view as 
from a higher place. 2. To over-lee as one in authority. 3. To view 
as examimng. 4. To meaſure land. | 

SURVE'Y, /ub/t. [from the verb] 1. View or proſpect. 2. A draught 
of lands deſcribed on paper. 

SURVE'YER, or SURVE'YOR, /ab/t. [of ſurvey] 1. A meaſurer of 


| land. 2. One placed to ſuperintend others, an overſeer of cuſtoms, lands, 


buildings, Sc. | | 
"SURVEYOR of the Navy, an officer who takes knowledge of the ſtate 
of all ſtores, and takes care that the wants be ſupply'd, alfo obſerves the 
hulls, maſts, and yards of ſhips, and audits the account of boat-ſwains, 
Sc. = SIR 
SURVEYOR of the Ordnance, an officer who takes knowledge of all the 
king's ordnance, ſtores, and proviſions of war in the cuſtody of the ſtore- 
keeper, in the Tower of London, allows all bills of debt, and alfo keeps 
a check upon the works of all artificers and labourers of the office. 

SURvE'YING of Land, is the art or act of meaſuring lands, . e. of ta- 
king the, dimenſions of any tract of ground, laying them down in a 
draught or map, and finding the content or area thereof, 

'There are various inſtruments uſed in ſurveying, but the principal are 
the plain table, the theodolite, the compaſs, and the ſemi-circle, which 
are deſcribed under their reſpective articles. But when a piece of ground 
is ſurveyed by a proper inſtrument, that is, when the quantities of the 
angles are taken, and the diſtances meaſured by a chain, the work muſt 
be plotted, or a map drawn of it : for doing which there are ſeveral me- 
thods ; but the following will be ſufficient for our purpoſe. 

Suppoſe B, A, K, HG, F, E, D, C, B, (Plate V. Fig. 21.) to re- 
preſent an incloſure ſurvey'd with the theodolite, and the quantity of 
each angle found by ſubtraction. An indefinite line is drawn at random, 
as A K, and on this the meaſured diſtance, e. gr. 8 chains, 22 links, 
ſet off. If now the quantity of the angle A have been found 140% the 
diameter of the protractor is to be laid on the line A K, with the centre 
over A; and againſt the number of degrees, wiz. 140, a mark made, 
an indeterminate dry line drawn thro' it, and the diſtance of the line 
AB laid down from the ſcale thereupon. : 

Thus we gain the point B; upon which laying the centreof the _ 
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tractor, the diameter, along the line A B, the angle B is protraQed, by 


making a mark againſt its number of degrees, drawing a dry line, and 
ſetting off the diſtance B C, as before. 

I ben proceed to C; laying the diameter of the W N BC, the 
centre on C protracts the angle C, and draw the line CD : Thus pro- 


ceeding, orgerly, to all the angles and ſides, you will have the plot of 


the whole incloſure ABC, &c. e 
Compaſi SunvENIxG. In order to take the plot of a field, Cc. with 
the compaſs, the bearings of the ſeveral ſides or hedges muſt- be taken 
with the inſtrument, and the length of each meaſured with the chain ; 
after which the work is to be- plotted in the ſame manner as we have 
firſt deſcribed.—Suppoſe, for inſtance, that Fig. 10. Plate V. repre- 
ſents a mountainous piece of land, to be ſurveyed by the compaſs. Place 
the inſtrument at A, and obſerve the bearing of the line AB, which 
ſuppoſe to be 30* from the north towards the eaſt, and alſo bearing of 


the line AE. and the angle formed by the lines AB and AE, which ure. Shakeſpeare. 
To SusTA1r'N, verb af. ¶ fouſtenir, Fr. ſaſtenere, It. Softener, Sp. or 


ſuppoſe to 90. Then meaſure the lines AB and AE, with the chain 
or line adopted to the purpoſe. Remove the inſtrument to B, taki the 
bearing BC, and conſequently ABC, and meaſure the _—_ of the 
line BC. Proceed in the ſame manner at C, D, and E, will 
have the ſeveral angles, bearings and diſtances of the ſides, AB, BC, 
CD and DE; after which it may be eaſily plotted in the ſame manner 
as the incloſure in the preceeding article. ; 
 SURVE'YORSHIP, 22 [of ſurveyor] the office of a ſurveyor. ; 
To Suxvig'w, verb act. | ſurveorr, O. Fr.] to overlook, to have in 
view: not uſed. - 
To Surv1've, werb act. [ ſurvivre, ſopravuivere, It. q. d. of ſupra vi- 
vo, Lat. to live beyond] to outlive a perſon. | 
To Sury1ve, verb next. 1. To live after the death of another. 2. To 
live after any thing. 3. To remain alive. ; 
SurvrVER, or SURVI'VOR, ag. [of ſurvive] 1. One that outlives 
another. 2. [In law] the longeſt liver of two joint tenants. 
Surv1'vorsniP [of ſurvivor] the ſtate or quality of one who outlives 
others. 1 | 
SUSCEPTIBILITY, Or SUSCE'PTIBLENESS, ſubft. [of /x/ceptible] ca- 
pableneſs of receiving an impreſſion, Cc. | 
Susce'PTIBLE, adh. Fr. and Sp. [ fucettibile, It. of ſaſcipere, Lat.] ca- 
pable of receiving any impreſſion or form, capable of admitting, quality 
of admitting. Prior has accented this improperly on the firſt ſyllable. 
Suzce'PTIBLY, adv. [of ſaſceptible] in a manner capable of receiving 
any impreſſion or form: not uſed. ; 
SUSCE'PT10N, H. | ſujceptum, of ſuſcipio, Lat.] the act of taking or 
capacity of a thing. ; . 
Susce'PTIVE, adj. [ ſaſceptus, Lat.] This word is more analogical, 
tho? leſs uſed than juſceptible. See SUSCEPTIBLE. LED 
F Susc1'PLIENCY, /ubft. [of ſuſcipiens, Lat.] capacity of receiving admiſ- 
on. 
Susc1'e18NT, adj. [ ſuſcipiens, Lat.] capable of receiving or undertaking. 
Suscr'PIENT, /ubf. [from the agj.] one who admits or receives, 
To Svu'sciraTE, verb ad. [| ſuſciter, Fr. of ſuſcitare, It. and Lat.] to 
rouſe up, excite, or quicken. 
Susc1Ta'T10K, Fr. of Lat. the act of rouſing up or quickening. 
To Svsee'cT, verb af. [of ſuſpectus, Lat. ; 
Sp. /efpeitar, Port.] 1. To fear, to miſtruſt, to ſurmiſe what is not 
known. 2. To imagine guilty without proof; with for or of beſore the 
thing ſuſpected. 3. To hold uncertain. I have no reaſon to /uſpe# the 
truth. A4ddi/on. 
To SUSPECT, verb neut. to imagine guilt. 
SusPE'CT, part. adj. Fr. doubtful. "#5 
SusPECT, /ubft. [from the verb] ſuſpicion, imagination without proof: 
obſolete. | 


SusrE'usE, /ubſt. [ /uſpens, Fr. ſoſpeſo, It. ſuſpencion, Sp.] 1. Doubt, 
uncertainty of mind. 2. Act of withholding the judgment. 3. Priva- 


tion or impediment for a time. 4. Stop or pauſe in the midſt of two op- 
polites. h | 

SusPENSE, or SUSPENSION {in common law] is a temporal ſtop of a 
man's right; as when a ſeigniory or rent, &c. lies dormant for ſome 
time, by reaſon of the unity of poſſeſſion, or otherwiſe, but may be re- 
vived, and in that reſpect differs from extinguiſtment, which is, when the 
tight is quite taken away or loſt for ever. 255 

SUSPENSE, adj. ¶ Juſpenſus, Lat.] 1. Held from proceeding. 2. Held 
in doubt or expectation. | | 

To SusPe'xD, verb act. [ ſuſpendre, Fr. ſuſpender, Sp. ſuſpendere, It. and 
Lat.] 1. To delay, to hinder from proceeding. 2. To deprive of an 
office or enjoyment of a revenue for a time. 3. To hang, to make to 
hang to any thing. 4. To make to depend on. 5. To interrupt, to 
make to ſtop for a time. | 

SUsPE N510x. Aub. Fr. fromLat. 1. The act of interrupting the effect 
or courſe of any thing for a certain time. 2. Act of making to hang on 
any thing. 3. AC of making to depend on any thing. 4. Act of de- 
laying. 5. Act of withholding or balancing the judgment. 

SUSPENSION [in canon law] the leſſer excommunication, a cenſure 
inflicted by way of puniſhment on an eccleſiaſtic for ſome fault. See Ax A- 

THEMA, 

SUSPENSION @b Officio, is that whereby a miniſter is, for a time, de- 

clared unkit to execute the office of a miniſter. 

SUSPENSION @ Beneficio, is when a miniſter, for a time, is deprived of 
the profits of his benefice. | 

SUSPENSION of Arms [in war] is a ſhort truce, the contending parties 
agree on, for the burying of the dead, the waiting for ſuccours, or their 
maſters orders, c. 

Susrgxsiox [in mechanics] as the points of ſuſpenſion in a balance, 


ate thoſe points in the axis or beam whereon the weights are applied, or 


trom which they are ſuſpen ded. 
3 Tefticuli, Lat, [with anatomiſts] a muſcle, called alſo cre- 
Maſlir. 
SusrExso“ Kun, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a ligament of the penis 
which ariſes from the fore part of the os pubis, and is fixed to the upper 
part of the dorſum penis, on each fide of its great vein. 5 
SUSPE'NSORY,, adj. [ /ufſpenſoire, Fr, ſuſpenſus, Lat.] that by which any 
thing hangs ; as, eber, muſcle. | 
SUSPEN>ORY, /ub/t. [ /uſpen/orium, Lat.] 1. A ſort of truſs or bandage 
uſed by ſurgeons. 2. A cord or ſuch conveniency hung up to a bed, 
for the eaſe of a ſick perſon in turning himſelf. 
Suse cio. Aa. Fr, [ 83 of ſuſpicio, Lat.] the act of ſuſ- 
pecting, jealouſy, fear, conjecture, diſts 


uſt ; imagination of ſomethi 
rug Earqrnnnn 3 1 —_ ſomething 


/pettare, It. ſoſpechar, 


„„ 


Sverr'crovs adj. ici Lat.] ſull of ſuſpicion ; 
ſtruſtful, Jule, La to es, © without — 22 di. 
ſu or feared, ag yr to imagine il], may be 

USP1'CIOUSLY, adv. [of ſuſpicious] 1. Wich ſuſpicion, | 
raiſe ſuſpicion. pots Reba. 2. 80 10 

SUsP1 CLOUSNESS, abſt. ſuſpicious, tendency to ſuſpicion a ſofoi. 
ciqus temper. 4 © up Ap N pi- 
| Suser'R aL, ſubſe. [ ſoupirail, Fr. ſpiraglio, It.] a ſpri | 
paſſes under ground towards a conduit or pf ; 5, that 
vent-hole, or air-hole. f ing hole, 


SUsPIRA'TION [ ſu/piratio, Lat.] act of ſighing or fetching the breath 


wh 
o SusP1'RE, verb neut. [ ſuſpiro, Lat.) 1. To ſigh, t 
breath d 2. It ſeems, in 2 to mean — 3 the 


breathe: Perhaps miſtaken for re/pire. To him that did but — 


ſaſtineo, Lat.] 1. To _— to ſupport, to bear or keep up. 

ſupport, to keep from ſinking under evil. 3. To maintain, to kee 

To help, to relieve, to aſſiſt. 5. To bear, to endure, to bear ket 

yielding. 6. To ſuffer, to bear as inflicted. ® 
SusSTA1I'NABLE, 7%, es] that 2 upheld or ſuſtained. 
SusSTA1'NER, fab. [of /uflain] 1. One that props or ſu 5 

One that — 28 ee 


2. To 


2. 


Su'sTENANCE, or SUSTENTA'TION [| /ouftenance, Fr. Softenenza, It 
3 U 


u/ſtento, Sp. of the verb. See above] ſupport, maintenance i 
Kader ſupport of life, victuals, * „ en e 3 

SUSURRA'T10N, Lat. act of whiſpering, ſoft murmur. 

To SurTE, or To Surr, verb act. See To Suit. 

SuTE, Aub. [from ſuit] ſort. Hooker. See Suit. 

Su'TTLER, u. (loteier, Du. ſudler, Ger.] one who ſells victuals and 
liquor to ſoldjers in-a camp. OSD 

Su'TTLE Weight [with tradeſmen] the pure weight of commodities 
after the allowance for tare or weight of the caſk, &c. is deduQed. ; 

SUuTU'Ra Offum, Lat. [in anatomy] a ſuture in the juncture of the 
bones of the ſkull, like the teeth of ſaws meeting together. 

Su'TURE, Fr. [cucitura, It. of /utura, Lat.] a ſeam or ſtitch; a man. 
ner of ſewing up the lips of a wound; alſo the cloſing of the ſcull- bones 
like the teeth of a ſaw, let one into another. Suture is a particular reti. 
culation. | 

SU'TURES, Joining the parts of the ſkull to the bones of the upper jaw 
are of three ſorts, viz. the tranſverſalis, the ethmoidalis, and the Haben. 
dalis; thoſe that join the parts of the ſkull are four, vix. the coromali; 
the lambdoidalis, the ſagittalis, and the /quamoſa. 


SUTURES [in natural hiſtory] are the cloſures with which the ſhells of 


fiſhes are joined one to another. | 
Baſtard, or Falſe SuTuREs [with antaomiſts] are thoſe ſeams of the 


full, the figures of which bear a reſemblance to the ſcales of fiſh, and 


are joined together by going one over another. | 
Swan. 1. A cod of beans, peas, Sc. 2. [Among ſeamen] a mop 
made of oakam to cleanſe a ſhip's deck with. (EOS 
To Swan, verb act. [rpebban, Sax. a fea term] to cleanſe a ſhip's 
deck with a mop. x | 
SWA'BBER, Fog. Do. [in a ſhip of war] one whoſe buſineſs it is to 
take care that the ſhip be kept clean. 


Swa'BBERS [at the game of whit and feeabbers] are the ace of hearts, 


the ace of trumps, the deuce of trumps, and the knave of clubs. 

To Swa pDHE, verb act. [of ꝓppe dan, Sax. [wachtelen, Du.] 1. To wrap 
up with ſwathing or ſwaddling bands; generally uſed of binding new- 
—_ infants. 2. To bang, to drub, to cudgel: a low ludicrous 
word. 


. Jubi. [from the verb] ſwathe, clothes bound round the | 


y. | | 
- SWA'DDLING-BAG, SWA'DDLING-CLOTH, Or SWA'DDLING-CLOUT 
[from /ſwadale] cloth wrapt round a new born child. 

To Swac, verb neut. [rigan, Sax. fweigia, Iſland. Some derive it of 
ſuerger, Dan. a pendulum, others of ſwancken, ſchwancken, Ger. to va- 
Wees to bear downwards as a weight does, to hang down, to lay 

eavy. | | 

To SwaGE, verb act. to eaſe, to ſoften. See To Asswack. 


To Swa"cGER, verb neut. [{wadberen, Du. ppaxzan, Sax. to make a 


noiſe] to play the hector, to vaunt, to huff, to bluſter inſolently. 
Swa'GGER, adj. [of ſwag] hanging down by its weight. Zrown. 
Swa'GGERERER [of ſwagger] a hectoring, vaunting perſon, a bully. 
Swain [rpein, Sax. and Run. 
A young man. Unfit for warlike /awain. Spenſer, 2. A country ſervant 
employed in huſbandry, a clown, a paſtoral youth. | | 
SWal'NMOFTE, or SWA'NIMOTE, 5 fwainmotus, law Lat.] a court 
held for the adjuſting of the affairs of a foreſt three times a year. Thi 
court of /acainmete is as incident to a foreſt, as the court of piepowder is 
. 22 The /wwainmete is a court of freeholders within the foreſt. 
ei. 
To SwarE, or To Swear [of ꝓpelan, Sax.] to waſte, to blare, to 
melt away, as a candle. * 
Swa'LLET [at the tin mines] water breaking in upon the miners at 
their work. | | 
Swa'LLow, Jubft, [relepe, Sax. ſwala, Su. ſwaluwe, Du. ſchwalbe, 
Ger.] a bird which, as ſome ſay, lies hid and ſleeps all winter; 2 {mall 
bird of paſlage. "4 | 
SwaALLow, /ubſt, [from the verb] 1. The throat, voracity. 2. A 
flying ſea - fiſn. 3. A whirl-pool or gulph. 


To Swa'LLOw, verb af. [ppelzian or ppelzan, Sax. ſwelgzen, Du. 


ſchwelgen, Ger. all which ſignity to devour greedily] 1. To take down 
the throat. 2. To receive without examination, 3. To engroſs, to ap- 
prone. He has ſwallowed up the honour of thoſe who ſacce | 

im. Pope. 4. To abſorb, to engulph, to take in. 5. To devour, to 


deſtroy. 6. To be loſtin any thing, to be given up or addicted to. The 


prieſt and prophet are /ava//owed up of wine. 1/aiah. 


Swa'LLOW-TAIL (in fortification] is a ſingle tenail, narrower to- 
wards the fortified place, than towards the country. See QUEVvE Na 


RONDE, 


two pieces of timber, ſo that they cannot fall aſunder. 
SWALLOW-TAIL, a ſort of willow. Bacon. 1 : . 
Swa'LLOW-WORT, an herb, accounted a good antidote againſt poi 
ſon. ; e | | Swan, 


pan, of ppzcan, Sax. to labour! 1. 


SWaALLOW-TAIL [wich carpenters, &c.] a particular way of | C | 
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SWE 
| pret. of im. See To $SwiM. 
. or Swour, /ub/t. [ſwamms, Goth. pam, Sax. ſwamm, Iſl, 
cwamme, Du. ſwomp, Dan. ſwamp, Su. ſchwamp, Ger.] a fen, a bog, 
: or marſhy place, ſuch as are common in the Weſt Indies. | 


4 38, ſult. [of ſwampy] boggineſs, marſhineſs. 
3 44 db e pertaining to, or abounding with ſwamps, 


boggy· | o 
an or Tpon, Sax. ſwaan, Su. ſwaen, Du. ſchwan, H. and 

L 85 Use „ that has a long and very ſtraight neck, and 
is very white, excepting when it is young. Its legs and feet are black, 
as is its bill, which is like that of a gooſe, but ſomething rounder, and 
a little hooked at the lower end. The two fides below its eyes are black 
and ſhining like ebony. They feed upon herbs, and ſome ſort of grain, 
like a gooſe, Calmet. | | r 
' Swan, pret. of wing. See To Swine, 

Swa'NKING 7 71 of ppancan, Sax. to labour] great, lufty, tall; 
' as, a ſwanking laſs : a low word. ; | | 

Sw an's-SKIN, /ubſt. a ſort of fine thick flannel, ſo named by reaſon of 
its extraordinary whiteneſs, and imitating for warmth the down of the 


gun [of ppang, a ſwain, and xemore, Sax. an aſſembly] 

2 court held about foreſt affairs, three times a year. See SWAIN- 
he | þ 

To Swar, or To Swor, verb af. [perhaps of ppzp, Sax. allure- 

ment] to exchange one thing for another, to barter, to truck. 


SwaP, _ an exchanging, a trucking or bartering. See To Swoy. 


Swar, adv. [ad ſuipa, Iſland.] to do at a ſnatch, haſtily. 
Swans in eater the ground is ſaid to have a ſward or be 


'  ſwarded, when it is well covered with graſs or other greens. 
9 ſubſt. Su. [ybeand, Sax. Uwaerd, O. and L. Ger.] * The 


ſkin of bacon, 2. The ſurface of the ground. 
SWARE, pret. of ſwear. See To SWEAR. | | 
To SWARM, verb neut. Ly heanman, Sax. ſwerma, Su. ſwermen, Du. 
and L. Ger. ſchwaermen, Ger.] 1. To riſe in a company or cluſter, and 

uit the hive, as bees do. 2. To appear in multitudes, to throng. 3. 

o be crowded, to be over- run. 4. To breed multitudes, to abound; 
ſpoken of vermin. e | 

Swarm [ppeanm, Sax. fwwerr.:, Su. Du. and L. Ger. ſchwarn, H. 
Ger. ] 1. A multitude of bees, flies, or any kind of winged vermin, parti- 
cularly the former, when they migrate from the hive. 2. A multitude or 
crowd in general. | 

SwaRT, or Swan TH, adj. [ſwarts, Goth. ppeaprt, Sax. [wart, Du.] 

1. Black, darkly brown, tawny. 2. In Milton it ſeems to ſignify black, 
gloomy, malignant: The fwart ſtar ſparely looks. Milton. | 

To SwarT, verb a#. [from the ſubſt.] to blacken, to make duſky. 

Swa K THIL r, adv. [from fwarthy] blackly, duſkily. : 

Swa'rTHINEss [of Fheonxicgneyye, Sax.] blackiſhneſs, tawnineſs. 

Swa'x TH, adj. [of ppeant, peand, black, ppeapzicy, Sax. black- 
iſh, (wart, Su. and Du. ſwaert, L. Ger. ſchwartz, H. Ger.] blackiſh, 
tawny, dark of complexion. Thus our Engliſh Cebes, when deſcribing, 
in his pictureſque way, the ill conſequence of vice: 

. _  Sawarthy and foul their ſhrivell'd ſkin behold. Table of Cebes. 
See SWART. | | Yo 

Swasn, ſubſt. [a cant word] 1. A figure whoſe circumference is not 
round, but oval; and whoſe mouldings lie not at right angles, but oblique 

to the axis of the work. Moxon. 2. A puddle of water. STE 

To SwasH, verb neut. 1. To make a great clutter or noiſe. 2. To 
daſh ſwords one againſt another: whence, 

Swasu-BUckLER [ſome derive it of (wadderen, Du. to make a noiſe 
and brawling, and buck/er] a vain-glorious, bragging ſword-fighter, a 
vapouring fellow, a mere braggadochio. 

Swa'sHER, Ju [from ſwaſS] one who makes a ſhow of valour or 
force of arms. Shakeſpeare. | | | 

SwasHn, /ubſt. a ſwathe. Not in uſe. Ter. 

To SwaTHE, verb ad. [of hedan, Sax.] to bind up with ſwathes, 
to ſwaddle children. | | 

Swarn, SWATHE, or SWATHING-BanD [of ꝓbedan, Sax. to bind] 

a band to ſwathe or roll up a young child, a long and broad band for 

binding up any diſeaſed part with a ſurgeon's dreſſings. 2. [Swade, 

Du.] a line of graſs cut down by the mower. 3. A continued quantity. 

Utters it by great ſwaths. Shakeſpeare. 

To Sway, werb act. [prob. of (weben, L. Ger. ſchweven, H. Ger. to 
move, wave or hover over] 1. To wave in the hand, to move or wield 
eaſily; as, to ſway the ſcepter. 2. To bias, to direct to either fide. 
3. To govern, to influence, to overpower. 

To Sway, verb neut. 1. To hang heavy, to be drawn by weight. 
2. To have weight or influence. 3. To bear rule or govern. 

To Sway with one, to have a great influence over him. | 

SWaY, /ubſt. (on the verb] 1. Command, power, rule. 2. 'The 
ſpwing or ſweep of a weapon. 3. Any thing moving with bulk and power. 
4. Influence, direction. | 

Swa'v1NG of the Back [in horſes) a hollow ſinking down of the 
back-bone, | 

To SweaL [of ppzlan, Sax. to inflame] to melt away waſtefully, as 
bad candles do; alſo to ſinge a hog. See SwaLE. 

SWEAP, See SWIPE. a | 

To Swear, verb neut. pret. ſwore, ſware, part. paſl. ſcwore, ſevorn 
Iden rn, Sax. (weren, Du. and L. Ger. ſ(chweren, H. Ger. (were or 

re, Dan. ſwaeria Su.] 1. To utter a ſolemn oath, to obteſt ſome ſu- 
perior power. 2. To declare or 2 upon oath. 3. To give evi- 
dence upon oath. 4. To obteſt 

blaſ heme. | 

o S WEAR, verb ad. 1. To put to an oath, to tender an oath. 2. To 
declare upon oath, 3. To obteſt by an oath. 

Swea'r8R, ub. [of fear] one who obteſts the great name wan- 
tonly and profanely. 

o SWEAT, verb neut. pret. favet, ſexetted ; part. paſſ. eaten [ yhe 
ran, Sax. (veve, Dan, Cwetta, Su] 1. To be moiſt on the body by rea- 
ſon of heat or labour. 2. To toil, to drudge. 3. To emit moiſture. 

To Swe ar, verb a. to emit as ſweat, to cauſe to ſwear. 

9 Du. and L. Ger, ſchweiſz, H. Ger. ppzre, hear, 
Sax. ] 1. Moiſture perſpired at ha goon by heat or labour. 2. Labour, 
drudgery. 3. Evaporation of moiſture. | 

SwEA'TER, ſubſt. [of uaat] one who ſweats. ; 
 Swea'TINERs, H. (PparignepTe, Sax. ] wetneſs with ſweat. 


e great name profanely, to curſe, to 


SWI 


SEA“ TIN e, part. adj. [yheran, Sax.] perſpiring through the pores. 
a di 


SWEATING Sickneſs, eaſe in the year 1551, which, beginning af 
Shrewſbury, ran through the whole kingdom. = 1 


Sw EA Tx, adj. [ppat1x, Sax.] 1. Wet with ſweat, covered with * 


_ a. 8 ſweat. 3. Laborious, toilſome. 

o SWEEP, verb a7. pret. and part. pail. avept [pþapan, peopan, 
Sax. ſoopa, Sn. 1. To drive away with bent — I ur a 
broom, bruſh, Ic. 3. To carry with pomp. 4. To drive or carry off 


quickly and violently. 5. To paſs over quickly and forcibly. 6. To 


rub over. 7. To ſtrike with long ſtrokes. 

To Swzee, verb neut. 1. To paſs with violence. 2. To paſs with 
pomp, to paſs with an equal motion. 3. To move with a long reach. 
+ [ With falconers] a term uſed of a hawk, who is faid to /avezp, when 

wipes her beak after feeding. 

SWEEP, ſubſt. 1. The act of ſweeping. 2. The compaſs of any vio- 
lent or continued motion. 3. Violent deſtruction. f 
mould where ſhe begins to compaſs at the rung-heads. 5. A femi-circu- 
lar or oval line made by the motion of the hand, compaſſes, or any other 


4 


vibration. 6. Direction of any motion, not reQtilinear. 7. [Wich al- 


chymiſts] a refining furnace, called alſo an a/ mond. furnace. 


„ SWEEP-NET, ſubſt, [of /awerp and net] a fort of fiſhing- net chat takes 
in a great compaſs. | 2 | | 


SWEE'PAGE, a crop of hay in a meadow. 


 SWEE'PING [in ſea language] ſignifies dragging along the ground, at 


the bottom of the ſea, or a channel, with a grapnel of three | 

find a hawſer or cable that has ſlipped from — mar $ 
SWEE'PINGS, /ubſt. [of weep] that which is ſwept away, 
SWEE'PSTAKES, ſubſt. [of ſaweep and Pakes] one who ſweeps or takes 

up all the money at play. Mo 


SWEB'PY, adj. [of feveep] paſſing ſpeedily and violently over a great 
compaſs at once. | 
SWEET, adj. [be xe, Sax. fot, Dan. ſuer, Du. ſoet, L. Ger. ſuſz, H. 
Ger. ſuavis, Lat. I 1, Pleaſing to any ſenſe. 2. Luſcious or pleaſant in 
taſte. 3. Mild, ſoft, gentle in diſpoſition. 4. Fragrant to the ſmell. 
5. Melodious to the ear. 6. Pleaſing to the eye. 7. Not ſalt. 8. Not 
ſour. 9. Grateful, pleafing. 10. Not ſtale, not Qlinking ; as, the 
meat is ſeweet. 2 5 | Ft | | 
Sw RET, /ubſi. t. Sweetneſs, ſomething pleaſing. 2. A word of en- 
dearment. 3. A perfume. oe FU 
 SWEE'TBREAD, /ub/?. the calf's pancreas. 
SWEE'TBRAIN, Aa. [of faveet and brain] a fragrant ſhrub, 
SwEE'TBROOM, yu. an herb. | 
SWEETCI'CELY, /ub/?. a plant. 


To Swer'TEN, verb af» ¶ ſueten, Du.] 1. To make ſweet. 2. To 


make mild or kind. 3. To ſoften, to make delicate. 4. To make leſs 

painful, to alleviate. 5. To palliate, to reconcile. 6. To make grate- 

ful or pleaſing. IS gs 
To SWEETEN, verb neut. to grow ſweet. | | 

 SWEE'TENER, abi. fo ſaueeten] 1. One that palliates or 

things tenderly. 2. That which contemperates acrimony, 3. A cant 

word for one who decoys perſons to game, 3 
SWEET-HEART [ppete-heont, Sax. ] a lover or miſtreſs. 


A word of endearment. 
SWEE'TISH, adi. or et] ſomewhat ſweet. 
SWEE'TLY, adv. [of feweet] agreeably to the taſte, ſmell, &c, with 


ſweetneſs. 


Swee'TMEaTs, preſerves, confits, made of fruits preſerved with ſu- 
 SwEE'TNEss [rbexenerre, Sax. ] a ſweet quality. 


SWEE'TSCENTED, perfumed. p | 

SWEE'TWILLIAM, the flower of a plant; a ſpecies of gilliflower. 

Swee'TW1LLOW, 2 gale, or Dich ds. . 

To SWELL, wer 
rþeilan, Sax. (welle, Dan. ſwella, Su. ſchwellen, H. ns 1. To riſe 
up as a tumour, to grow bigger, to extend the parts. 2. To tumify by 
obſtruction. 3. To be exaſperated. 4. To look big. 5. To protube- 
rate. 6. To be elated, to riſe into arrogance. 7. To be inflated with 
anger. 8. To grow upon the view. 9. It commonly implies a notion 
of ſomething wrong; as in that line: | 

And arrogate the favelling ſtile of wiſe Fab. of Cebes. 
Whereas in ſculpture tis uſed to expreſs the bare protuberance, or bolt- 
* of the object to meet the eye; as, ** Swell the buft.” Ode on 
culpture. : 


To SWELL, verb act. 1. To cauſe to riſe, to increaſe, to make tu- 


SWEE'TING, ſubſt. [of feet] 1. A ſort of ſweet luſcious apple. 2. 


mid. 2. To Heighten or aggravate. To fell the charge. Atterbury. 


3. To raiſe to arrogance. 
SWELL, ſubſt. [if 
riſing of the ſea. 
SwE'LLING, /ub/t. [of bell; bell or rpile, Sax. ſwellinge, Du.] 1. 
A morbid tumour or riſing in any part of the body. 2. Prominence, as 
oppoſed to plane. See To SwELL. 3. Effort for a vent. The e- 
lings of his grief. Tatler. | 
To SwELT, werb. neuf. to puff in ſweat, if that be the meaning. 
Jobaſon. Which like a fever fit thro' all his body favelt. Spenſer. 
To SwE'LTER, verb neut. [of pole or ꝓpole, heat, or pþzlan. Sax. 


to inflame. This is ſuppoſed to be corrupted from /ultry] to be pained 


with heat, to be as it were broiled with exceſſive heat. 
To SWELTER, verb act. to dry up with heat. 
SwE'LTRY, adj. [of reiter] ſuffocating with heat; as, feveltry hot, 
extremely hot. See SULTRY. | . | 
SwEPE, Or SWIPE, an engine or machine, having croſs beams, to 


* water with. 1 1 
wer r, pret. an . paſl. of veep. See To Sweee. 
To mark verb -2 way 9 a green turf. See To Swan. 

Sw ER D, ſub/t. the ſuperficics of graſſy ground. See Swan. 

To SWR VR, verb neut. [of „Su. Twerwen, Du. and Sax. to 
wander] 1. To rove, to wander. 2. To deviate or turn aſide from that 
which is right or cuſtom. 3. To ply, to bend. 4. To climb on a 
— Sax. ck, nimble, fl Ready 

WIFT, adj. ike, Sax.] 1. Quick, nimble, fleet. 2. 4 

Swirr * Now RA. is when a planet moves in twenty- 

four hours more than its mean motion. 


Swir r, ſubſe. [from the quickneſs of its flight} 1. A bird like a Gval- 


low, a martinet. 2, The current of a 
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Swi'rTzxs [on ſhip-board] are ropes belonging to the main or 


fore-malts, which ſerve to. ſtrengthen the ſhrouds and keep the maſts jerk 


Riff. 

SW1i'FTING @ Ship [ſea term] is when the gun is encompaſſed with 
a good rope, and : 
the boat fiom ſwinging to and again in a Riff gale of wind. 

Sw1'FT1NG of the Capfian Bari, is the ſtraining a rope all round the 
outer end of the capitan bars, in order to ſtrengthen. and make them 
bear all alike and together, when the men heave or work at them. 

Swr'fTinG 4 Maſt [ſeaterm] is a particular manner of eaſing and 
ſtrengthening it, when a ſhip is either brought a- ground or on a ca- 
reen. | | . 
Sw1'FTLY, adv. [of uit] fleetly, rapidly. 

Swi'rTxXEss [ppifenerTe, Sax.] velocity, ſpeed, nimbleneſs. 

| SWIFTNEss of the Sun [hieroglyphically] was repreſented by the E- 
gyptians by a round diſcus in the hand of their pod Oſyris. 
4 To Swie, verb next. [rpigan, Sax. (wida, Ifl.] to drink by large 
raughts. 4 | 
| Te Sw1L1 [ppilzan, Sax. (welgen, Du. and L. Ger. ſchwelgen, II. 
Ger.] 1. To gulp, or ſwallow down greedily. 2. To waſh, to drench. 
3. To intoxicate, to inebriate. | | | 

Sw1LL, uh. [from the verb] 1, Hog-waſh. 2. Drink luxuriouſly 
ſwallowed down. | | 

Sw1'LL-BOWL, a ſtout „ a great drinker. 

Sw1'LLER, /ubſft [of fill) a luxurious and groſs drinker. | 
To Swin, verb neut. [ppumman, Sax. ſwummen, Dan. (wemmen, Du. 

and L. Ger. ſchwemmen, H. Ger. Swum, Swan, Swon, pret. and 


part. paſſ, theſe irregularities are all derived from the ſame in Sax. and 


Ger.] 1. To float on the water, not to fink. 2. To move — 
ly in the water by the motion of the limbs. 3. To be conveyed by the 
orce of the ſtream. 4. To glide along with a ſmooth or dizzy motion. 
5. To be dizzy, to have a virti 6. To be floated. 7. To flow in 
any thing, to have abundance of any quality. | 
To Swim, verb ad. to paſs by ſwimming. | 
5 Do Swin with the stream. | 
That is, to do, think, or ſay, as the reſt of the world does, however 
our opinion be, leſt the torrent hurry us down againſt our will. 
| Swi, /ubft [from the verb] the bladder of fiſhes, by the dilitation 
or contraction of which they can raiſe, lower, or ſupport themſelves in 
the water. Er | 8 ., Wm | 
Sw1 MMER, /ubft. [of ſwim) 1. One who ſwims. 2. The immer 
is ſituated in the fore legs of an horſe, above the knees and upon the in- 
ſide, and almoſt upon the back parts of the hind legs, a little below the 
ham : this part is without hair, and reſembles a piece of hard dry horn. 
Farrier's Dictionary. END | 
_ Swi'MMING in the Head, a vertigo or giddideſs. 
SwimMinc-Bladgder, a veſicle of air incloſed in the bodies of fiſhes, 
by means whereof they are enabled to ſuſtain themſelves at any depth of 
Water. See SWIM. | 
- SW1/MMINGLY, adv. [of ſwimming] ſmoothly and without obſtruc- 
tion. | | . 
_  Sw1'xnow, a market-town of Wilts, 73 miles from London. 
| SWINE, 1 (Eben, Sax. ſpin, Dan. (wyn, Su. Du. and L. Ger. 
ſchwein, H. Ger. 
Vord; and is now the ſame in both numbers] a hog, a pig, either boar 
or ſow, remarkable for ſtupidity and naſtineſs. | 
Herd of Swix E [ppin-heont. Sax.] a flock or company of ſwine. 

. Sw1'NE-BREAD, a kind of plant, troufles. | 
Sw1'NE-HERD [ypyn hyne, Sax.) a feeder or keeper of ſwine. 
Sw1r'NE-PIPE, à bird of the thruſh kind. | | 
A Sea Swix, a porpoiſe. 


4 Wild Swine, à wild beaſt, differing from the tame of this ſpecies 


in ſize as well as colour, of which there is great plenty in the woods of 


many. | | 

To $wixc, verb neut. {ypinzan, Sax. ſwinger, Dan. ſwinga, Su. 
ſwingen, L. Ger. ſchwingen, H. Ger. SwuxnG, SwaxG, pret. and part. 
paſſ.] 1. To move to and fro, to hang looſely, to vibrate. 2. To fly 
backward and forward on a rope. 
To Swix verb act. 1. To make to play looſely on a ſtring. 2. To 
whirl round in the air. 3. To wave looſely. | | 

Swing {from the verb] 1. Motion of a thing hanging looſely, vibra- 
tion. 2. A line on which any thing hangs looſe. 3. Influence or 
power of a body put in motion 4. Courſe, unreftrained liberty, aban- 
donment to any impulſe or motive. 5. Unreſtrained tendency. 6. An 
inſtrument to ſwing children in, to advance their growth. | 
Swine Wheel [in a royal pendulum clock] a wheel which drives the 
pendulum ; the ſame is called a crown-wheel in a watch. 

To SIN GE, verb af. [ypmgan, Sax.] 1. To beat, bang, or whip 
ſoundly, to puniſh. 2. To move, as a laſh or whip: not uſed. 

Sw INGE, fubft. [from the verb] ſway or ſweep of any thing in mo- 
tion: not in uſe. | 
- SW1'NGE-BUCKLER, ſubſ. [of /winge and buckler} a bully, one who 
pretends to feats of arms, a huffer. = 
Swi'x ER, H. [of ae 1. He who ſwings, one who hurls. 2. 
Any thing that is large of the fort: a low word. 

Sw1'NGING, part. adj. [of feinge; ppengan, Sax.] huge, exceeding, 
great: a low word. 
: SWINGING, part. ad. [of ſwing; pþenxzan, Sax.] vibrating to and 
ro 


Sw1'NGINGLY, adv. [of ſcwi hugely, greatly. 
To Swi'xor E, verb neut. los win 5 To wave hanging looſe, to 
tangle. 2. To ſwing in pleaſure, to be under no reſtraint. 
o SWINGLE, verb a. to beat flax, &c. 


SwixcLE Staff [ppingle, Sax. (wing!, Du.] a flick for beating of flax, 


hemp, fc. 

Sw1'x154u, ad}, [of Thinlic, of hin, Sax. ſwyniſch, Du. and L. Ger. 
ſchweiniſch, H. Ger. ] befitting or reſembling ſwine, groſs, beaſtly. 
1:06 Swink, verb neut. {yÞincan, Sax.] to toil, to drudge: obſo- 

To Swix x, verb act. to overlabour. It ſeems only uſed as a partici- 
E 

SWIXX, . | 9 . Our, toll, y : 

ms PI {of — a laborious man, à drudge. 

Swirz, jubft. [for ib A machine for drawing up water; alſo an- 
other for throwing granadoes. | 
SwiTCH, fallt. a ſmall, taper, flexible twig, or ſprig of a tree. 


: * 


e cheſt-rope is made faſt thereto, in order to keep 


wherein the patient loſes all his ſtrength and underſtanding for 


with iowlers; commonly uſed with 


. thruſting with, generally in fights hand to han 


ein, Teut. It is probably the plural of ſome old 


chi Gr.] pertaining to iy 


SYL 


To swiren, verb a8, to ſtrike with ſuch a ſprig or ſtick, to laſh, ts 


erk. 

Swi' vr, ſub. a ſort of ring of metal that turns abo 
at the ends of handles of whips, and ſeveral other chin 
which turns round, or es. «th fixed in another b 
* in it. I 

w1'VELS, ſteel hooks with ſprings at the end of ; 
hang the key and ſeals upon. n 0, þ 

r 80 F 1. A deck-ſweeper. 2. | Ab 

Pow eZ cards that are only incidentally uſed in betting at the game of 
A Swo'LiNG of Land, is as much as one plough can till i 

hide of land; or ſome ſay, an uncertain 8 n 
SWOLN, or SWO'LLEN, part. pafſ. of Auel, See To Sweir, 
SWOM, fret. of ſwim. See To Swim. | * 


3 Alſo an iron 
ſo as to turn 


To Swoox, werb neut. Iybunan, ppunnan, Sax. ſvinder, Dan. (hin. 


den, L. Ger. schwinden, H. Ger. to vaniſh] to faint away, to ſuf 

liquium of the ſpirits, to ſuffer a ſuſpenſion of thought 1 ee 
Swoox, ſubſl. [from the verb] a fainting fit, a lypothymy, a deli 

2 Ft eli. 


Swoo'xiNG, part. af. [of ſwoon ; of ppunien, Sax.] fainting away, 


time, * 
To Swoor, verb act. [Johnſon ſuppoſes it formed from the ſound: 
| 1. To fly down haſtily, as a 
hawk on its prey. 2. Lo catch up with the talons, as birds of prey do 
to prey upon. 7 rs 
woor, /«b/?. [from the verb] fall of a bird of prey on its quarry, 
To Swor, verb ad. [of uncertain N 8 eee 
for another, to change: a low word among horſe-coupers. See 10 
* and Swap. | 8 
worD [ppeond, ppund, Sax. (very, Dan. Tweard, Su. ſtvgerd, D 
ſwerd, L. Ger, ſchwerd, H. Ger.] 1. A N uſed for cutting = 
l. 2. Devaſtation or de. 
ſtruction by war. 3. Vengeance of juſtice. 4. Emblem of authority ; 
* | 0 ; 
 SwoRd Bearer [to the lord-mayor of London] an officer who carric 
the ſword before the lord-mayor. EN n cone 


con. 
Swo'RDED, adj. [of ſword] girt or armed with a ſword. 
SWO'RDER, ſub/?. [of ye , a cut-throat ; a ſoldier, in contempt, 
SwoRD Fife, a fea ſiſh, ſo called from its having a bone four or five 
feet long, like the blade of a ſword, with teeth on either fide, at the end 
of the upper jaw; and who is at perpetual enmity with the whale, whom 
it often wounds to death, | 7 


SWO'RD-MAN, or Swo'RD's-MAN [Speond-man, Sax.] a fencer, a 


fighting-man, a ſoldier. 
Swo'RD-GRaASs, a kind of ſedge, glader. 
e, ſubſt. [of ſword and knot] a ribband tied to a ſword- 
ut. | 


SWORD- LAW, /ub/?. [of ſword and law] violence; the law by which 
all is yielded to the ſtronger. Ee, | 
Swo'kD-PLAYER, /ub/t, [of ſword and player] a gladiator, a fencer, 
one who ſhows his {kill at the weapons by ek 1 45 in public. vi 
SWORE, pret. of ſu ear. See To SwEaAR, | So 
Swann, art. paſf}. of ſwear. See To Swear. RO, 
SWORN Brothers, ſoldiers of fortune who were wont to engage them - 
ſelves, by mutual oaths, to ſhare the reward of their ſervices. 
SWUM, Pref. and part. pas. of ſwim. See To Swim. 
SWUNG, pret. and part. pa}. of 2 See To Swing. | 
SYB, adj. [properly /ib; pb, Sax.] related by blood. The Scots till 
uſe it. Spenſer. 
1 22 (pib-peip, Sax. ſibſchalt, Ger.] parentage, relation by 


SYBARA'TICAL, adj. [of the inhabitants of the city Sybaris, a people 
ſo addicted to luxury and voluptuouſneſs, that they taught their horſes to 
dance to the ſound of a pipe; upon which, the Crotonians, waging war 
with them, brought a great number of pipers with them into the field of 
battle, which ſet their horſes a dancing, and fo broke their ranks, and 
_ the cauſe of their being utterly overthrown] effeminate, wanton, 
uxurious. 


SY'camin, SY'camIne, Sy'camore [ Hcaminus, ſicamorus, Lat. of 


ovx0ogE-, of cn, a fig, and Aeg, Gr. a mulberry tree] a great tree 
like a tig tree, that may be called the mulberry fig-tree. Sycamore is our 
acer majus, one of the kinds of maples, It it a quick grower. 

SYCO'MA, or SYCO'SIS, [ouxwpa, OF cure, Gr, a fleſhy ſubſtance, 
wart 2 ulcer, growing about the fundament, ſo called from its likeneſs 
to a fig. 


SY'COPHANCY_ $4 - TvxoParTIG, Gr.] falſe dealing, falſe accuſation, | 


tale-bearing ; alſo flattery. | | 

Sy'cornanT [ fycophanta, Lat. ouzeQarrns, of ve Te cut, GT: 
thoſe among the Athenians who gave information of the exportation 0 
figs, contrary to law, were called Hcophanti] a falſe accuſer, a tale-bear- 


er, a pick-thank; alſo a flatterer, a paraſite, Accuſing cop4ants, of 


all men, did beſt ſuit to his nature; but therefore not ſeeming hafen 
becauſe of no evil they ſaid, they could bring any new or doubtful thing 


unto him. Sidney. 


To SyCoPHANT, verb nent. [cunoparriu, Gr.] to play the ſycophant; 
alow bad word. Government of the Tongue. | 8 . 

SYCOPHA'NTIC, or SYCOPHA'NTICAL, adj [of Hcopbant] pertaining 
to paraſites, paraſitical, flattering. 8 

SYCOPHANTIC Plants. See PaRa$1T1CAL Plants. 

To SyY'corHanT1zE, verb neut. [ovxo@arrifun, Gr.] to accuſe to ſlan- 
der falſely, to deal deceitfully ; alſo ja ple the flatterer. 

Sy'per [for Cypes, which ſee; cydre, Fr. fadro, It.] wine of apples 


SyperA'T1ON, /ub/t. the blaſting of trees or plants with an e erly 
2 e heat and drought; alſo a being planet ſtruck 1 


wind, or with exceſſis | 
a benumming, when one is deprived of the uſe of his limbs and all ſe 
by that means. 


SXDEKAT1ON [with ſurgeons] an intire mortificatian of any part of the 


200Y, 
SY 'DEROUS roſus, Lat.] planet ſtruck. | 
oli fl gt tg PU adj. [ llahigue, Er. Hllabicus, Lat. 
ble. conſiſting of ſyllables. . 


ut any way, uſed 


SWORD of Bacon [of ppand, ppeand, Sax.] the rind or ſkin of ba- 


1 


BA“ TIcAL l v, adv. [of fillabical] by ſyllables. 
Abe aBLE, [/y/labe, Fr. fillaba, It. Hlaba, Sp. Hllobus, Lat. Mn 
An articulate or compleat ſound, made either by one or ſeveral letters, 
1 s having one vowel ; one articulation. 2. Any thing proverbially 


onciſe. Before any Hllable of the law of God was written. Hockey. 
: To SYLLABLE, “ verb af. {from the ſubſt.] to utter, to articulate, 
Not in u 


{e. 

+ A /jllable (according to Ariſtotle's definition) is ““ Pwm acnuE-, 
&c. i. e. a ſound void of fignification, compoſed of a mute, and 
vowel.“ e de Poetic. Cap. 20. 

Sy'LLABUB [for SiLLaBUB, which ſee] 
ſome other ingredients. 
SYLLABUS, ſabſi. [ou))af0-, 
taining the heads of any G 5 
SIL rsis [ours Gr.] a grammatical figure, where two nomi- 
native caſes ſingular of different perſons are joined to a verb plural; 
as, thou and he, ye are in ſafety. | | 
SY'LLOG15M [ /yllegiſme, Fr. fillogi/mo, It. filogi/mo, Sp. ovinoyiou®, 
Gr.] a logical argument, conſiſting of three propoſitions, called the n 
or, minor, and conſequence ; as, Every animal has life, George is an ani- 
mal; therefore George has life. ; : 
Categorical $YLLOGISM, is ſuch, in which both the propoſitions are 
ſitive; as, Every man is an animal, &C. . | | 
Hypothetical S vl. Lois, is when one or both the ſyllogiſms are hy- 
thetical or conditional; as, I the ſun ſhines, it is day, &c. 
Conditional SYLLoG15Ms [among rhetoricians] do not all conſiſt of 
ropoſitions that are conjunctive or compounded ; but are thoſe whoſe 
major is ſo compounded, that it includes all the concluſion. They are 
reducible to three kinds, conjunfive, digjunctiue, and copulative. 
ConjunAive SY LL0G15Ms [in logic] are thoſe, the major of which is a 
es Yropoſition, containing all the conclufion ; as, 
If there is a God, he ought to be lowed ; | 
There is a God; | 
Therefore he muſt be lowed. TY ork 
Copulative SYLLOG15Ms, are ſuch, in which a negative propoſition is 
taken, part of which is afterwards laid down as a truth to take off the 

other part; as, A man cannot be at the ſame time a ſervant of God, and a 

evorſpipper of money; | | | 5 9 
A miſer is a worſhipper of money ; 

Therefore a miſer is no ſervant of God. PTTL LN 
Digun&ive SYLLOGISMs, are ſuch, the firſt propoſition of which is 
disjunctive: that is, whoſe parts are joined by or; as, 
| Thoſe who killed Ce/ar are parricides, or 
Defenders of liberty ; A. 
New they are not parricide; | 
Therefore they are defenders of liberty. 
| SyLLOG1'sTIC, or SYLLOGI'STICAL, adi. Uplogifliess, Lat. of c- 
ur-, Gr.] pertaining to a ſyllogiſm, conſiſting of a ſyllogiſm ; or one 
who deals much in ſyllables; as, | 
| _ Fierce ſllogiſtic tribes, a wrangling race. Table of Cebes. 
 SyLLOG1'STICALLY, adv. [of fjllogiſtical] by way of ſyllogiſin, in 
the form of one. | | 
To Sy'LLOG1ZE, verb neut. [ Hllogiſer, Fr. ovuWnoyiGu, Gr.] to argue 
by ſyllog imme. | - ; 
SyLPHs, a kind of fairy nymph, elves. | : 
Sy'Lva {in poetry] a poetical piece, compoſed, as it were, at a 


Wü with wine or ale; and 


Gr.] an abſtract, a compendium, con- 


ſtart, in a kind of rapture and tranſport, without much thought or medi- 


tation. 

SyLva Cædua [in old Ratutes] a wood under 20 year's growth, an 
under-wood. | : | 

SyY'Lvan, better $1'Lvan, or SYLva'Tic [ua, Lat.] pertaining to 
woods and foreſts, ſhady, woody. | 7 

SYLVAN, Aab. [ flvain, Er. ] a wood god, a ſatyr. 
SvrvIcOISsr [/piwicela, Lat.] a dweller in a wood. 


SYMBOL [ ſymbole, Fr. ſimbolo, It. and Sp. ſymbolum, Lat. of avon, 


Gr.} a ſign, type, mark, emblem, or repreſentation of ſome moral 


things by the images or properties of natural things; a myſtical ſentence, 


a motto or divice; as a lion is a ſymbol of courage; and two hands 


joined or claſped together, is a ſymbol of union or fidelity. And thus 
under the Moſaic conſtitution the offering of incenſe was a /ymbo/ [or 
ſymbolical repreſentation} of ſomething relative to the acceptance of 
prayer. See Luke, c. 1. v. 10, compared with Rewelar. c. 8. v. 9, 10; 
and the pouring out the hid of the victim at the foot of the altar, ſee ms 
to have ſignified our obligation to ſacrifice even life icſelf in the cauſe 
and fervice of God. See Rewelat. c. 6. v. 9, 10. | 
SYMBO'LICAL Repreſentation, or The SYMBOL of Divine Preſence, in 


the Old Teſtament, was (according to Maimoyides) a certain created 


g/ory, light, or ſplendor ſhining thro' the cloud 3 More Newochim, p. 1. 
c. 23, and 64. According to Abarbinel, it was that very primagenial 
light, which God created before the ſun, moon, and ſtars, But with 
the ancient Chriſtians in general, it was ſomething higher ſtill; I mean 
God's Int and only begotten Sen, or angel of his 1 who made 
thoſe divine appearances under various forms; I ſaid in general,” be- 
cauſe St. Athanaſius, and, I think, alſo Euſebius, aftirm the angel 
which appeared to Moſes in a flame of fire in the buſh, to have been, 
not the diwine logos ; but a common angel; and becauſe St. Origen ſup- 
paſed the two ſeraphs, which flax#'d that glory, or Hmbolic repreſentation 
of the divine preſence, which 1/aiah beheld, c. 6. v. 1—3. to have 
been the tavo 3 of the SurRZu Majesry, wiz. the Son, 
and Holy Ghoſt, — But ſee Jobn, c. 12, v. 41. I ſhall only add, from 
Maimenides, chat the ancient /bechinah (for of that we are now ſpeaking) 
took its name from hence; wiz. from the commoration, or abiding of 
1 . glory in any place; for ſuch is the true import of the word 
exinah. ; | 

Some very judicious divines have affirmed, that the form of God, 
which St. Paul aſcribes to Chrift in his preexiſtent ſtate, Philip. 

c. 2. v. 6. was deſigned to expreſs the honour tonferred upon 

him of pex/ſoxating {or repreſenting] the aue Supreme. But if the 
reader would y himſelf with materials to form a judgment 


on this head, he may conſult the words, Angel of God's PreSENCE, - 


To PzrsonaTE, and SEMI-ARIANS, compared with that obſer- 
vation of Juin Martyr, near the cloſe of his dialogue with 
Trypho „ That God uluszTr could not with reaſon be ſuppoſed 
to make theſe appe: „when the Jews at Mount Sinai were 
not able to bear 


from him.“ Ed. Reb. Steph. p. 119. 


A ion 


SYM 


Srusol [in theology] a n form, an abſtract, a com- 
fe as the Apoſtles Creed, or ſymbol, is the ſum. of Chriſtian be- 
ie | 

SYMBOLs [in algebra] are letters, characters, ſigns or marks, by 
which my uantity is repreſented, or which denote addition, ſubftrac- 
tion, multiplication, or diviſion. | 

SYMBOLs [with medaliſts] certain marks or attributes peculiar to cer- 
tain perſons or deities; as a thundar bolt with the head of an emperor, 
is a /ymbol of ſovereign authority and power equal to the gods; the tri- 
dent is the /ymbal of N tune, and a peacock of Juno. 

SYMBO'LICAL, adj. Imbolique, Fr. fimbolieo, It. ſymbolicts, Lat. of 
ou, Gr.] pertaining to, or of the nature of a 1ymbol ; myſtical, 
typical repreſentation, expreſſing by ſigns. | | = 

SYMBO LICALLY, adv. [of /ymbalical; of fymbelicus, Lat. of ovuſte- 
axe, Gr.] emblematically, typically, repreſentatively, by ſymbols, 
devices, Sc. | | 

SY MBOL1SM, or SYMBOLE [in anatomy] is a term uſed either in re- 
Jation to the fitneſs of the parts one with another, or to the conſent be- 
tween them, by the intermediation of the nerves. | ; 

SYMBOLIZA'T1ON, ſubſt, [of ſymbolize] the act of ſymbolizing, re- 
preſentation, reſemblance. 9s | 

To SYMBOLIZE, verb ad. to ſignify or intimate ſome ſecret or hid- 
den thing by certain outward figns ; as, the ear Jymbolizes hearing; the 
eye, watchfulneſs. | t | | 

To SyYMBOL1ZE, verb neut. commonly having wwith before the thing 
repreſentative [ /ymboliſer, Fr. /imbolizzare, It. eder, Sp.] to have 
ſomething in common with another by repreſentative qualities, to agree 
in a thing with, to partake of each other's qualities; as air and fire are 
ſymbolizing elements. | 


SY MBOLO'GR APHY, ſubft. [of ung, and yeatu, Gr. to write] a 


deſcription or treatiſe of ſymbols. 


SY MBOLO GRAPHIST, ſzbft. [of ouuCory, and yeagu, Gr. to write] 
one who writes or treats of ſymbols. | 

SY'MM ac, ſubſe. [ ovupaxic, Gr.] aid or aſſiſlance in war. | 

SYME'TRIAN, uchi. | of ſymmetry] one remarkably ſtudious of exact 
fy eee, Sidney. a4. th ; . | | 

YMME'TRICAL, at. [ ſymmetrus, Lat. of ov Gr.] propor- 
tionate, having parts well adapted to each other. nee PERS 

SYMMETRICALLY, adv. [of /ymmetrical] proportionally. | 

SY'MMETRIST, Alt, [of fmmetry] one very obſervant or ſtudious 
of ſymmetry, or exact proportion. Motten. 

SYMMETRY, . Hmmetrie, Fr. fimmetria, It. ſmetria, Sp. n- 
metria, Lat. of ovujprgia, of gur, with, and wergor, Gr. meaſure] a due 
proportion or relazion of equality in the height, length, and breadth of 
the parts neceſſary to compoſe a beautiful whole, or an uniformity of 
the parts in reſpect to the whole; harmony, correſpondence of one part 
to another, | 9 | 

SYMMETRY [in medicine] a good temper of body. 

SYMPATHETIC, or SYMPATHE'TICAL [ fympathique, Fr. fimpatico, 
It. of /[mpatheticus, Lat. of aw, with, and — Gr. paſſion] pertain- 
ing to, or partaking of ſympathy, feeling in conſequence of what an- 
other feels, | 5 5 

SYMPATHE'TICAL Inks, certain inks, that are as well ſurprizing as cu- 
rious and diverting, in that they may be made to appear or diſappear 
very ſuddenly, by the application of ſomething to the paper, that ſeems 
to operate upon the inks by ſimpathy. | 

SYMPATHE'TICALLY, adv. [of /ympathetical] by ſympathy. 

 SYMPATHE'T1C Powder, a certain powder made of Roman or green 
vitriol, either chymically prepared, or elſe only opened by the piercing 
of the ſun-beams into it, and calcining it; which, by Sir Kenelm Dig- 
by, and others, is celebrated as having the great virtue of curing wou 
by only ſpreading it on the cloth, &c.that firſt received the blood of the 
wound]; ſo that though the cloth be kept many miles diſtant from the 
perſon wounded, yet the perſon ſhall be healed. 

To SYMPATH1'ZE, verb neut. [ ſympathiſer, Fr. fimpatizzare, It. Am- 
fatizar, Sp. ovuragvw, Gr.] to be Red with what another feels, to 
* a mutual 8 , IH 

Y'MPATHY [ /ympathie, Fr. fimpatia, It and Sp. ſympathia, Lat. 
ovunrvYua, of HE = and E Gr. — Es an agreea- 
bleneſs of natural qualities, affeQions, inclinations, humours, tempera- 
tures, Sc. which make two perſons pleaſed and delighted with each 
other, a fellow-feeling, compaſſion. : | 


SYMPATHY [with phyſicians] is an ill diſpoſition of one part of the 


body, cauſed by the diſeaſe of another. 


SYMPE PSIs [ovpmi;, Gr.] a concoQtion or ripening of ſuch tumours 
as are growing to an inflammation. 

SYMPHONI1'aCa {with botaniſts} the herb hen-bane. | 
11 pertaining to ſymphony, muſical, agreeing in ſound, 
Milton. 5 

SYMPHONY [ /ymphonie. Fr. finfonia, It. Hmfonia, Sp. of Lat. ovu$u- 
ua, Of gvuPurw, Gr. to agree in one ſound} a conſonance or concert of 
ſeveral ſounds agreeable to the ear, whether they be vocal or inſtru- 
mental, or both ; alſo called harmony. 

SY'MPHYs1s [in ſurgery] is one of the manners of articulating or joĩnt - 
ing of bones, or a natural union whereby two ſeparate bones are rendered 
contiguous and become one, ſo that neither has any proper and diſtinct 
motion. Symphy/is, in its original ſignification, denotes a connaſcency - 
or growing together : and perhaps is meant of thoſe bones which in 
young children are diſtin& ; but after ſome years unite and conſolidate 
— ys } is of three kinds, called 

SYMPHYs1s [with a medium) is of three kinds, called /znewr ar- 
chofis, and ſynchondroſis; which ſee. | whe, f 

SYMPHYs1s [without a medium] is where two bones unite and grow 
together of themſelves, without the intervention of any third thing; as 
a cartilage, griſtle, &r. 

SY'MPHYTON, Lat. [oupura, Gx. ] the herb wall-wort or comfrey. 

SY'MPLE-GADES, See CYANEA PETRA. 

SYMPLo'CE [ovurnoxn, Gr.) a rhetorical figure, when ſeveral ſen- 
tences or clauſes have the ſame beginning and ending. | 
SyMPO'SLAC, adj. [ fimpofiaque, Fr. ovunooriax®:, of ovurogic, Gr. a 
banquet] relating to merry-makings, happening where company are 
drinking together. 

Su rom { fmptome, Fr. fintomo, It. /ymicma, Sp." /imptoma, Lat. 
ovuntora, Of gvuriarty, Gr. to happen; in phyſic] every preterna- 
tural thing ariſing from a diſeaſe, as its cauſe, in ſuch a manner as that it 
may be diſti 2 from the diſeaſe itſelf, and from its immediate cauſe; 
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SYN 


| 8d a difficulty of breathing in the inflammation of the lungs. And be- 
cauſe things are indicated by their concomitant circumſtances, hence, 2d. 
the word [ ſymptom) ſignifies a ſign or token in general. Boerbaave. 
SYMPTOMATIC, or SYMPTOMA'TICAL [ fymptomatique, Fr. Hmpto- 
maticus, Lat. ovumrouparit®s, Gr.] pertaining to ſome ſymptom, hap- 
pening concurrently or occaſionally. | 
SYMPTOMATICAL [in phyſic] a term frequently uſed to denote the 
difference between primary and ſecondary diſeaſes; as, a fever from 


pain is ſaid to be Hmptomatical, becauſe it ariſes from pain only, and is 


= itſelf the primary original diſeaſe; but which ſtands or falls with the 
Other. | ; 

SYMPT oMA'TICALLY, adv, [of ſymptomatical] ih the nature or man- 
ner of a ſymptom. | 
* [o, Gr.] an inſeparable prepoſitlon, ſignifying *vith, toge- 
ther. 

Syna'cTiCxs [cs, Gr. g. d. that bring together] medicines 
which contract any part. 

SYNE&'RESIS [our fe, Gr.] a grammatical figure, by which two 
vowels are contracted into one; as a/varia for alvearia. 

| SyNnaco'cical, adj, [of Huagogue] pertaining to a ſynagogue. - 

SY'NAGOGUE, Fr f ſinagoga, It. Sp. and Lat. of ownywyn, of ay, 
Gr. to gather together] a congregation or particular religious aſſembly 
of the ſows to perform the ices of their religion; alſo the place 
where they aſſemble. | 
S Synar.or'Pna [ovaxutn, Gr. a contracting into one] a contraction, 

or the joining together of two vowels in the ſcanning of Greek ® or Latin 
verſe; or the cutting off the ending vowel of a word, when the next be 
gins with a vowel; as, 7/7 ego. irgil, tho“ ſmooth, is far from af- 
fecting it: he frequently uſes fnalepha's, and concludes his ſenſe in the 
middle of a verſe. Dryden. | | 

* I ſaid Greek, as well as Latin; becauſe Virgil [I am perſuaded] 
in this /iberty did not copy his great maſter, Homer; ſeveral of 
whoſe lines come under the ſame common rule. | 

Syna'xcne [owayyn, Gr. ] a kind of ſquinanſy, wherein the inter- 
nal muſcles of the fauces, or pharynx, are attacked, which quite ſtops 
the breath. Gorreus. | 
SvvANTHNOsis [owapwerc, Gr.] a cloſe joining of bones that are 
void of any ſenſible motion, as in the ſkull, teeth, Sc. There is a 
conſpicuous motion where the conjunction is called diarthroſis, as in the 
elbow ; an obſcure one, where the conjunction is called /ynarthrofes, as 
in the joining of the carpus to the metacarpus. Wiſeman. | 

lors Hefrogtigy vorte Srpdpmg Gr. g. d. accumulation] a figure 
in bogs when ſeveral matters of a different nature are heaped up to- 
er. | 
. Lat. [in ancient muſic) a conteſt of pipes, performing 
alternately without ſinging. 

Syxa'x1s, Lat. [owats, Gr. g. d. a bringing together] a gathering 
together, a congregation, an aſlembly ; alſo the holy communion, the 
ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper. | | | 

Synca'mPE [of ow and xapmn, Gr.] a bending or bowing. 

Sry Aue E, Lat. of Gr. [with anatomiſts] the flexure or bent of the 
arm, where the lower part of it is joined to the upper. | 

SYNCATEGO'REMA Faith logicians] is uſed for a word that ſignifies 
little or nothing of itſelf, yet when joined with others, adds force to 
them; as, all, none, /ome, certain, &c. 
 . SYNTATEGOREMA'TICAL, adj. that has no predicamental or ſelf. ſig- 
nification. | 

SYNCATEGOREMA'TICALLY, after the manner of a ſyncategorema, 
*.M hignifying together with. | 

SyNncno'NDROSIS [of ow, with, and xo3g0-, Gr. cartilage] that part 
of the bones where their extremities are joined to one another, by means 
of an intervening cartilage. Synchondrofis, is an union by the griſtles of 
the ſternon to the ribs. Wiſeman. 9 — 

SyncuorE's1s [ovyxuenrs, Gr. a granting or allowing; with rheto- 
ricians] is a figure, wherein an argument is ſcoffingly yielded unto, and 
then marred by a retortion upon the objector. 

' SY'NCHRISM, ſubf. [ovyxgope, Gr.] a kind of liquid or ſpreading 
ointment. 8 | 

 SyxcnRo'NICAL, adj. [of gwyggn®-, Gr.] being or done together at 
the ſame time; contemporary, of the ſame time or ſtanding. | 
 SyxcHRO'NISM [avyxgmop@-, Gr.] concurrence of things, or re- 
markable tranſactions happening at the ſame time. 


SYNCHRONOUS, adj. [of ov and xgorÞ-, Gr.] happening at the ſame 


time. 
| Sy'xcnvs1s [ovyxver, Gr.] confuſion, a confuſed mingling together, 
diſorder. _ | 

Sy'xCHYs1s [in grammar] a confuſed and diſorderly placing of words 
in a ſentence. | 

Srxcursis [with oculiſts] a preternatural confuſion of the blood or 
humours of the eyes. | 

SyYNcHyYs15 [in rhetoric] a fault in ſpeech, when the order of things 
is diſturbed. | | 

SYxcoPa'Lis Febris [with phyſicians] the ſwooning fever; a fever in 
which the patient often * . or Co away. 

To Sy'ncopaTE, verb neut. copixxare, It. /incopar, Sp. ſyncopo, 
Lat. of oumxon7w, Gr.] to cut off, take —5 or rr — 
an unuſual word. i | . 

SyvNco A io [in muſic] a term uſed when the note of one part ends 
or breaks off upon the middle of the note of another part. | 

SY'NCoPE, Fr. It. and Lat. [ fyncopa, Sp. ovyxory, Gr. a cutting off 
a grammatical figure, whereby one or more letters are taken out of a 
word; as amarunt, for amaverunt. | 
© Syncoye [in muſic} is the driving a note, as when an odd crotchet 
comes before two or three minims, or an odd quaver between two, three 
or more crotchets. | 

Syncoye- [in phyſic] a deep and ſudden ſwooning. See Lirorur- 
MY. | 

Syxr'cuts [of owsxw, Gr. to hold together] a continued fever, but 
that admits of ſome remiſſion or abatement of its fervor. See Synocavs. 

Sy'ncoy15T, ſubſt. [of ſyncope] a contractor of words. Spedtator. 

_ SYnpe'smus, Lat. [css, Gr.] a joining together, a band or 
tie. 
- SynpesMus [with anatomiſts] a ligament for the tying together of 
bones and other parts. 

SyNpEsMUs [With grammarians] à part of ſpeech, otherwiſe called 
& conjunction. I 407 oe ; 


SYN 


To Sy'nvicare, verb ad. [ Sndiquer, Fr. of ovj COPY 
paſs ſentence on, to cenſure ; an unu val word, — Gr.] to 
SYNDICATE, or SYN'pICK$H1P, Fr. [ findicato, It. findicate 


place, office, or 1752 of a ſyndic; alſo the time of being in 1. the 


Sr' vie, /ub. | /yndic, Fr. Andaco, It. ſyndico, 8 ; 
„It. / » OP. ſyndicas, La 
*, Gr.] a perſon or magiſtrate, appointed t 3 
tion or n e 5 ” or "27 open. 
SynD1c [in Switzerland, &c.] a magiſtrate, learned in 
ww there are po — pn in the compoſition of different ſenates 
YNDRO'ME, Lat. Gr. * 
tion. Glan ville. en denen. 
SYNDROME (in medicine] the concurrence or appeari opeth 
ſeveral ſymptoms in the ſame diſeaſe. 2 
Srxx'cpocnk, Fr. and Lat. [ow:x%oxn, of cr oper 
ceive together with] a figure by which the whole is put for the 
when a part is put for the whole. This figure is alſo uſed 
take a liberty to make uſe of a certain number for an uncertain 
we ſay there are 1000 holes in a thing, when there are many, 
| 9 (in 1 a figure when an ablative caſe of the 
art or the adjunct is chan into an accuſative ; as, De; 4 
m—_ crudeliter ora. Virg. £ ee 
YNECDOCHE [in rhetoric] a figure wherein the name of a pare ;« ;. 
for the whole, as England for Fae: or, on the contrary, bs : 
the whole for a part, as Europe for England, oo 
- SYNECDOCHE [with logicians] is when the genus is put for the 
cres, i. e. the matter of which a thing is made, for the thing el 0 
* for a ſeword;z or, on the contrary, ſaword for iron. bog 
YNECDO'CHICAL, adj, [of Hynecdoche] expreſſed by a ſynecdoche ; 
plying a ſynecdoche. Many ſouls narrowly lodged in 9 
dies. Beyle. | 
SYNECHPHONE's1S, Or SYMPHONE'S16 [ovnixfwmons, Gr. 7. 4. a pro- 
nouncing together] a figure in grammar, being a collifion or exciſion of 
von wheu two ſylla tes _ pronounced as one; as, Seu lento fuerin 
alvearia vimina texta, where the e à in alvearia are con i | 
vowel or ſyllable. ; | A 
SYNEDREVO'NTA [cννννεeνον, Gr.] the common ſymptoms in a di 
which do neither take hols riſe from the — it, vg Ln 
oP accompany it; yet ſignify the greatneſs, continuation, c. of 
it, | 
SY'NGRAPHA, Lat. [of ovyy Gr.] a deed or writin 
Rr $a probe Dare och . DN 
SYNGU'LTUs, Lat. [in medicine] the hiccough, which is a depraved 
convulſive motion of the ſtomach, which by it endeavours to expel Dee 
_ that is hurtſul or offenſive. _ 
YNIME'NS1s, Lat. the uniting of bones together by a membrane, 
the bones of the finciput with thoſe of the os — in — IR 
Syn EU RO'SIS {ounvgoors, Gr.] an articulation of bones b a ligament. 
Sineurofis is when the connexion is made by a ligament. this in ſym- 
Phyſis we find inſtances in the connexion of a pubis together, eſpecially 
in women, by a ligamentous ſubſtance, In articulations, it is either 


part; or, 
when We 
» US When 


round, as that which unites the head of the os femoris to the coxa; or 
broad, as the tendon of the patella, which unites it to the os tibi. 


Wiſeman. A 
SYNO'CHA, Or SYNO'CHUS [ounxw, Gr, to continue, g. 4. a makin 
to dwell together] a fever without any remiſſion. Boerbaave. | 

SY'NOD f auc, Fr. finodo, It. and Sp. Hynodus, Lat. c-, Gr.] 2 
council, meeting. or aſtembly of eccleſiaſtics, to eonſult about matters of 
religion and church-affairs. | 
Diocęſan SYyNoD, is one where none but the eccleſiaſtics of one dioceſs 
meet. | 

General SyNop, is an aſſembly where biſhops, prieſts, c. of all na- 
tions meet. See Councils Oecumenical. | | 
National S xop, is one whereby the biſhops and clergy of one nation 
only meet. See Dox r. 5 

Provincial Sy xop, is one where the eccleſiaſtics of one province only 
meet. 
Syxop [with aſtronomers] a conjunction of heavenly bodies, a con- 
courſe of two ſtars or planets in the ſame optical place of the heavens. 
SYNO'DAL, SYNO'DIC, Or SYNO'DICAL [/ynadigue, ſynodal, Fr. finc- 
dale, It. finodal, Sp. fynodus, Lat. curse; "gy 1. Pertaining to a ſy- 
nod, tranſafted in a ſynod. 2. [Synedigue, Fr.] reckoned from one 
conjunction of the moon with the ſun to another. | 
SYNObaL Inſtrument, a ſolemn oath taken by a ſynodal witneſs. 
Syxopal Witneſſes [with eccleſiaſtics] were the urban and rural 
deans, ſo termed from their giving information of and atteſting the dif; 
orders both of clergy and laity in an epiſcopal ſynod ; this authority is 


'now devolved upon church-wardens, 


SY'noDALs, the pecuniary rents paid to a biſhop, at the time of the 
annual ſynod, by every parifh prieſt, ; 


nod. 
| Syxo'pie, or Syno'picat. Month [in ray on is the period or 
interval of time, wherein the moon departing from the ſun, at a ſynod 
or conjunction, returns to him again. 
SYNODICAL Revolution [with aſtronomers] is that motion by which 
the whole body is carried round with the earth along with the ſun. 
SYNno'DICALLY, adv. [of fnodical] by the authority of a ſynod, or 
according to the appointment of a ſynod. | 
Syxo'pus [with aſtrologers] a conjunction of two or more planets, or 
their meeting by beams in other aſpects. | 
Syxoe's14, a feſtival celebrated at Athens, in commemoration of The- 


| ſeus's having united the petty communities of Aſia. 


SYNoIcE'0s1s [owoxuu, Gr.] a rhetorical figure, whereby contrary 
qualities are united and attributed to the ſame perſon or thing. 
SyYno'NYMa, Lat. [/ynonymes, Fr. finonimi, It. and Sp. of ounwpa, 
a words of one ng the ſame ſignification. I: a 
YNO'NYMAL, Or SYNO'NIMOUS, a4}, ime, Fr. finonimo, It. /) 
nimus, Lat. owwrp@», Gr.] m_— 1 | hi 5 or ſignification, 
having the ſame import or ſignification with another. : 
To Syxo'nvMisE, verb a. [of fnonima] to expreſs the ſame thing 
in different words: unuſual, Camden. 1 
Syno'nyMY, — Ege Lat. of owe, of ov, With, 
ovpe, Gr. a name] a figure in rhetoric, whereby we ex reſs the ſame 
thing by ſeveral words that have the ſame ſignification : So Cicero, = 
cerning Cataline, ſays, Abiit, evaſit, erupit, He's gone, br's fe f 


the law, of 


Gr. tore. 


Provincial SYxODALs, the canons or conſtitutions of a provincial ſy- | 


8 VR 


eſcaped 3 this is when a perſon's mouth is not ſufficient for his heart ; in 
that caſe, he uſes all the words he can think of to expreſs his thoughts. 
Syno'ps1s, Lat. [ovrolic, Gr. 9. 4. a taking ſeveral things in one 
view] a ſhort view or epitome, an abſtract or abridgment, a general view. 
SyNo'PTICAL, adj. [of Synopſis] affording a view of many parts at 
once. Evelyn. a | 5 
Sy NOA, Lat. [in anatomy] the glewy matter between the joints. 
$ixo'via [in medicine] the nutricious juice proper to each part. 
SynTA'CTICAL, ad. [of Hyntaæis]! 1. Conjoined, adapted to each 
other. 2. Pertaining to the conſtruction of ſpeech, relating to ſyntax. | 
SynTA'CTICALLY, adv. [of ſyntafical] according to the rules of ſyn- 
18 %% rana Lat. [ouraype, Gr.] the act of diſpoſing or placing 
things in an orderly manner; alſo a treatiſe or large diſcourſe upon a 
bject. | 
: Se 'nTASIS, Lat. [owrary, Gr.] a preternatural diſtenſion of the 
ts. | 
rr or Sy'nTax1s [| Hntaxe, Fr. fintafſe, It. of Hntaxis, Lat. 
ovrrakis, Gr.] 1. Syſtem, number of things joined together. Syntax of 
beings. Glanville. 2. That part of grammar teaching the conſtruction 
or connection of the words of a language into ſentences and phraſes. 
SyxnTENosrs, Lat, [of ouyruww, Gr. to ſtretch together] the union of 
two bones which is joined by a tendon, as the knee-pan to the thigh- 
bone and tibia. | ; ö 
SyYNTE'RES1S, Lat [ouvrnenos;, Gr.] remorſe or ſting of conſcience. 
SYNTERE'TICA, Lat. [of ouvrnew, Gr. to keep together] that part of 
phyſic that gives rules for the preſervation of health. 


Sexre'x1s [ourrntc, Gr.] a great or deep conſumption, a lingering 


ſickneſs, q. 4. a melting away. 


SynTHE's1s [ov9J01;, Gr.] the act of joining together; oppoſed to 


analyſis. The fynthefis conſiſts in aſſuming the cauſes diſcovered and 
eſtabliſhed as principles, and by them explaining the phznomena proceed- 
ing from them, and proving the explanations. Newton. ; 
SynTHESTs [in grammar] a figure by which a noun collective ſingu- 
lar is joined to a verb or participle plural, and of a different gender. 
SywrTHes1s [in pharmacy] the compoſition or putting of ſeveral 
things together, as the making a compound medicine of ſeveral ſimple 
ingredients. ON 
brunn [with logicians] is the method of convincing others of a 
truth already found out. | | 19 5 3 
SYNTHESIS 2 ſurgeons] an operation by which ſeveral divided 
parts are united. 5 2 5 . 
SYNTHETIC, or SYNTHE'TICAL (cup, Gr.] pertaining to 
ſyntheſis, conjoining, compounding. Synthetic method is that which 
1 with the parts, and leads onward to the knowlede of the whole. 
It 


them ; and therefore it is called the method of compoſition. Warts. 
SyNTUETI G Method [with mathematicians] is a method of pur- 

ſuing the truth by reaſons drawn from principles before eſtabliſhed or 
aſſumed, and propoſitions formerly proved, thus proceeding by a regu- 
lar chain till they come to the concluſion, as it is done in the elements of 
Euclid, and the demonſtrations of the ancients ; this is called Yu 
or compoſition, and is oppoſed to the analytical method, called analy/zs or 

reſolution, | 

— [medicamenta fynulotica, Lat.] ſuch medicines as bring 
wounds or ſores to an eſcar. | 


Synu'slasTs, a ſect who maintained that there was but one ſin- 


ole nature, and one ſingle ſabſtance, in Jeſus Chriſt. See IxcARxATIOx, 
and MonoTHELITES. 
Sy'en1L1s, Lat. [of ow, with, and $1442 Gr. love] the venereal diſ- 
eaſe. | > 
SyY'ypnon Joi for Ah See Str HO. N . 
To Sy RINGE, verb act. ¶ [ciringare, It. exeringuear, Sp. of Hrinx, 
Lat. firinguer, Fr.] 1. To ſquirt liquors into ſome parts of the body, as 
into the ears, ſores, c. to ſpurt with a ſyringe. 2. To waſh with a 
ſyringe. _ 
1 e [/eringue, Fr. ſciringa, It. xeringa, Sp. Hrinx, Lat. ovgys, 
Gr.] an inſtrument uſed to ſquirt or inject liquors. To 
SYRINGATO'MATA, Lat. [of yt, a pipe, and Ton, Gr. a cutting] ſur- 
geons knives for opening fiſtula's, &c. : 
SyrincoTo'Mia, Lat, [of cp, and red, Gr. to cut] the cutting 
of a fiſtula. | | 3 
SYxINGo'ToMY, bt. [of overys, a pipe and reww, Gr. to cut] the 
art or practice of cuttin a's or hollow ulcers. „ 
SyYr1'TEs, Lat. [oveilns, Gr.] a ſtone found in the bladder of a wolf. 
Syro'nes, Lat. 0 
ſkin, | 
SYrO'NEs, StRONES, or Six ERES, puſtules of the hands and feet. Bruno. 
SY'xTES, plur. of SY'sT1s [overuc, of Tv over, Gr.] two dangerous 
8 in the fartheſt part of Africa, full of quick ſands, called the 
reater and Leſſer Syrtes; whence any 1 ſands or ſhelves in the wa- 
ter, made by the arift of ſands, are called Syrtes. 


No. 82. - 


ins with the moſt ſimple principles and general truths, and pro- 
ceeds by degrees to that which is drawn from them or compounded of 


in phyſic] wheals ; alſo a fort of worms that breed in 


'S 


SY'eT1s, Lat. a quick ſand, a bog in general. Milton. 

SY'RUP | firop, Fr. /ciroppo, It. Hrupus, Lat. ovcamiuy, Gr.] a compo- 
ſition of a thick conſiſtence, made of the juice of herbs, flowers, or fruits, 
boiled up with ſugar. See S1RoP. | Tow 

SYSSARC0'SIS, Lat. [ovooaxexuor;, Gr. g. d. a uniting by fleſh] a par- 


ticular ſpecies of the 


genus of articulation, being a connexion of bones 
by the means of fleſh. | | 
 SyY'sreM [/5fteme, Fr. ſyſtema, It. and Lat. of one, of ovnrnu Gr: 
to put or connect together] in the general is a regular or orderly collec- 
tion or compoſition of many things together, or an aſſemblage or chain 
of principles, the ſeveral parts whereof follow and depend on each other. 
A ſcheme whieh unites many things in order. The belt way to learn 
any ſcience, is to begin with a regular em. Watts. 2. Any combina- 
tion of many things acting together. 3. A ſcheme which reduces many 
things to regular N or co-operation, CS 
SYSTEM of the World [in r an hypotheſis or ſuppoſition of 
a certain order and arrangement of the ſeveral parts of the univerſe; 
whereby they explain all the phænomena or appearances of the heavenly 
bodies, their motions, changes, c. The 43 celebrated are the Co- 
pernican, the Ptolemaick, and the Tychonic. 


Toe SvysTeM of Tycho Brahe, a nobleman of Denmark with aftrono- 


mers] in moſt reſpects coineides with the Copernican ſyſtem, excepting 
in this, that ſuppoſing the earth to be fixed, its orbit is omitted, and in 
the ſtead thereof che ſun's orbit is drawn round the earth; and made to in- 


Solar SysTEM [according to the new aſtronomy] is the joint union or 


orderly diſpoſition of all the planets, which move round the ſun as their 


center, in determined orbits. See Co ExNICAN Senn. 


SYSTEM [in muſic] a compound interval, or an interval compoſed of 


ſeveral leſſer intervals, ſuch as is the octave, &c. or it is an extent of a 
certain number ot chords, having its bounds towards the grave and 
acute; which has been differently determined by the different progreſs 


made in muſic, and according to the different diviſions of the mono- 
cChord. | 


SYSTEM of Mr/ic#, is ſometimes uſed for a treatiſe of muſic, of a book 
which treats of muſic in all its ſeveral parts, both practical and mathema- 
tical. | | 

Concinnous SysTEMs [in muſic] are thoſe which conſiſt of ſuch parts 
as are ht for muſic, and thoſe parts placed in ſuch an order between the 
extremes, as that the ſucceſſion of ſounds from one extreme to the other 


may have a good effect. | 


* 


Inconcinnous SYysTEws [in muſic} are thoſe where the ſimple intervals 


are inconcinnous or badly diſpoſed betwixt the extremes. 


 SYSTEMA'TICAL [ fyſtematique, Fr. guru, Gr. fyſtematicus, 
Lat.] pertaining to, or reduced to a ſyſtem, methodical. ; 
SYSTEMA TICALLY, adv. [of fy/tematical] in the manner of a ſyſtem. 
SY'STOLE, Fr. [ovro\n, Gr.] a contraction, drawing, ſtraightening, 
or preſſing together. 8 SEAL 8 e a en 
SYSTOLE [with grammarians] a figure of proſody, whereby a long 
ſyllable is made ſhort, as tulerunt faſtidia menſes. Virg. FL | 
'SYSTOLE [wich anatomiſts] the contraction of the heart and arteries 
of an animal, whereby-the blood is forcibly driven into the great artery ; 
as the dilatation of thoſe parts is called the diaſtole. Ac 
- SY'STYLE [ov5uan, Gr. in architecture] a building, whereof the pil- 


lars ſtand thick, the diſtance between them being no more than two dia- 


meters of the column. | 

SYXHE NDEMEN [ryxhendemen, Sax.] men worth 600 ſhillings; in 
the time of the Saxons, all men in Britain were ranked into three claſſes, 
the loweſt, the middle, and the higheſt, and were valued according to 
their claſs, that, if any injury were done, ſatisfaction might be made, 
according to the value of the perſon it was done to. The loweſt were 
called Tw:ihindemen, i. e. valued at 200 ſhillings, the middlemoſt Sixbin- 


dem en, i. e. valued at 600 ſhillings, and the higheſt Tave//hindemen, 3. e. 


valued at 1200 ſhillings. 

g SYZY'Gla [outvyia, Gr.] a joining, yoking, or coupling toge- 

ther. | | 
SYZzYGI1a [in grammar] the coupling or clapping of different feet to- 

gether in verſe, either Greek or Latin. | 


SYZYGIA [with anatomiſts] thoſe pairs of nerves which convey ſenſe 


from the brain to the reſt of the body. 

SYZYG1a [with aſtronomers] is the ſame as the conjunction of any two 
planets or ſtars ; or when they are both ſuppoſed to be in the ſame point 
in the heavens ; or when they are referred to the ſame degree of the eclip- 
tic, by a circle of longitude paſſing through them both. 

SYZYGIA, or SY'z1GY [in divinity] was that part of the old Gnoſtic 


or Valentinian ſcheme, which aſſigned a collateral, underived, and joint- | 


partner to, the ſupreme Father, by mixing with whom he produced the 
whole em of ons, or or ra divine Perſonages; and theſe too 
in their reſbective births or productions one from — ah were (accord- 
ing to this ſyſtem) brought forth as i,, male and female. See H- 
RESY, and BAsILIDbiAxs compared. 5 


111 8 4 4 . 


ee the orbit of Mars; that Mars may be nearer the earth than the 
un. | 
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t Roman, T. Italic, T t Engliſh, T v Saxon, are the 19th 
letter in order of the alphabet; T 2 is the 24th letter of the 
Greek, and © the gth, and N the 22d'of the Hebrew, 
T is a conſonant, which at the beginning and end o 
words has the ſame invariable ſound nearly ap roaching to 
the 4. T with an 1, before a vowel, generally ſounds like f, as in 
ation, creation, inclination ; except when s preceeds ?, as Chriſtian, in- 
ceſtuous, righteous. 

T retains its natural ſound before a vowel ; (1.) If an s, or æ, go be- 
fore the r. (2.) In the derivatives of nouns and verbs ending in , 
when the y is changed into z. ns | | | 5 

T, in the titles of books, ſtands for Theologiz, as T. D. Theologie 
Doctor, i. e. Doctor of N. | 
T is the mark of a bran 4 "gt ſet on any malefatoria d 
guilty of manſlaughter, bigamy, Cc. 
I [in muſic books] is uſed to denote the tenor. 3 
T. 1. [In muſic books] ſtands for Tutti, It. and ſignifies all, or all 
together. 2. [Among the ancients] was uſed as a numeral letter ſigni- 
fying 160. | | 

T, with a daſh at top, fignified 160,000. | 2 
 Tapa'cca, ſubſt. commonly Ton Acco; which ſee [takes its name 
from the iſland Tabago, is the Weſt- Indies] being from thence brought 
into England by Sir Francis Drake, in the year 15853 Tabac, Fr. ta- 
bacco, It. Tabaco, Sp. and Port. taback, Du. and Ger. 
 'TAa'narD, or Ta'sesD, . [tabaert, Du. tabarde, low Lat. tabard, 
Fr. tabbert, Ger.] 1. A ſort of gown reaching to the middle of the leg. 
2. A herald's coat. 3. A ſort of jacket or ſleeveleſs coat. 

Ta'sy, or Ta'sBY, /ub/t. [tabis, Fr. tabi or tabino, It.] a kind of 
ſilk taffety watered or waved. baht LT” ' 

Ta'ssr, adj. brindled, variegated. | 

TA'BBYING, part. adj. is the paſling a fort of filk or ſtuff under the 
calendar, to make a repreſentation of waves on it. 


TakET ACTION, ſubſt. [tabefacio, of tabes, conſumption, and facio, 


Lat. to make) the act of conſuming or waſting away. | | 

To Ta'zzry, verb neut. [tubefacio, Lat.) to waſte, to be extenuated. 
Harvey improperly uſes it as an active verb. . 

TaBßE'LLA, or TaBiEe'TTE [in pharmacy] a ſolid electuary or com- 
poſition of ſeveral drugs made up into little ſquares, more commonly 
called /ozenges. Xi | | : 

TaßELLION, Fr. of Lat. [in ancient deeds] a notary public or 


ſcrivener, allowed by authority to engroſs and regiſter private acts and 


contracts. | | 
Ta'sER, or Ta'Bour, ſulſt. [tambour de 15 e, or tambourin, Fr. ta- 
bour, tabuurin, O. Fr. tamberil, Sp.] a ſmall m, beaten with one 
ſtick, and accompanying a pipe. See To Tazour, 

Ta BERER, or FaBOURER, /ubſt. [un tabourineur, Fr. tamborinero, Sp.] 
one that plays upon a ſmall drum, called a tabour. Shakeſpeare. 

Ta'BarDeR, or Ta BERDER, alt. [of tabardor taberd] a batchelor 
in Queen's College, Oxford; one who wears a gown called a tabard, 
being a kind of jacket or ſleeveleſs coat, whole before, and open on 
both ſides, with a ſquare collar, winged at the ſhoulders, and ſuch as 
heralds wear. when on ſervice. GA = 

Ta'sEKN, ſub/?. N. C. [raberna, Lat.] a booth, a cellar. 

TABERNACLE, ſubſt. Fr. [tabernacolo, It. tabernaculo, Sp. of taberna- 


culum, Lat.) 1. A temporary or caſual dwelling, a tent or pavilion. 


Milton. 2. A place for divine ſervice, a ſacred place. 
TasRNacrk [with the ancient Jews] a kind of tent to move up and 
down, as occalipn required, and wherein the ark of the covenant was 
kept , but afterwards fixed in the temple of Jeruſalem. | 

'FaBERNACLE, a fort of temporary church or chapel for the uſe of pa- 
riſhioners, while their church is repairing, rebuilding, &c. 


TaBERNACLE [with Roman catholics] a little veſſel in which the pix 


is put on the altar. | 

The Feaft of TaBERNACLES, a feaſt obſerved by the Jews for ſeven 
days, beginning the fifth day of the 7th month, eating and abiding in 
tabernacles or tents, in commemoration of their fathers dwelling in tents, 
after their going out of Egypt. | 

2 Ta"Bk&RNACLE, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to enſhrine, to 
houſe. | | 

TaptsxAa'CULUM, Lat. [in old records] a public inn or houſe of en- 
tertainment, 

Tres TaBt "RNA, i. e. the three taverns, a place between Rome and 
Capua, upon the great road called the Aphian Way, where travellers 
uſually ſtopped to refreſh themſelves ; and of which Paul makes men- 
tion in the 28th of the A.. 

Ta'prs, Lat. [with phyſicians] a pining away for want of natural 
moiſture, | 

Tasks, is alſo taken for an ulcerin the lungs, cauſing the whole body 
to decay and walte by degrees, | 

Tas, Lat. gore-blood, the matter or corruption that iſſues out of 
a wound. | | 

Tazes Dor/alis, Lat. [with phyficians] a conſumption of the marrow 
of the back-bone, which happens to ſuch as are too propenſe to ve- 


nery. | 
1 adj, [tabide, Fr. tabidus, Lat.] couſumptive, waſted by diſ- 
caſe, Arbuthnot. 
4 — BIDNE68, ſub/?, [of rabid) Nate of being waſted, decay, conſump- 
venels. 2 
Tapi'Fic, adj. [tabificur, Lat.] conſumptive, bringing into a con- 
ſumption. waſting, | 


ter of them in the tables of their hearts. Hooker, 5. To 
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Ta'piTERsS, or TaBERDEE'RS. See TABARDER. 

Ta'BLaTURE, Fr. [intawolatura, It. of tabula, Lat.] a muſic. bool 
giving directions for playing upon the lute, viol, &c. by letters 
phers, Cc. 5 

TapLaTusE [with anatomiſts] a diviſion or parting of the fell 
bones, | | | _ 

TaBLaTURE [with painters] painting on the wall or ceilin 
ther, a tablature, according to Lord Shaft/bury's definition, 
piece comprehended in one view, and formed according to one 
telligence, meaning or deſign, which conſtitutes a real a 
tural and neceſſary relation of its parts, the ſame as of the fol 
a natural body.” n of Hercules. 1 

TaBLs [tzble, Sax. tafel, Du. and Ger. zable, Fr. tavola, It. 12} 
la, Lat.] 1. A level ſurface raiſed above the ground, of various forms, 
and uſed for meals and ſeveral other purpoſes. 2. The perſons fitting 
at table or partaking of entertainment. 3. The fare or entertainment 
itſelf ; as, 70 keep a good table; to live plentifully. 4. A tablet or level 
ſurface on which any thing is drawn, written, or engraved. The wri. 
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table; to entertain all comers. 6. To come to the Lord's table; to re- 
ceive the ſacrament. 7. A ſynopſis, many particulars brought into 
one view. Tables of 1 B. Tohnſon. 8. The palm of the 
hand. B. Jobnſon. 9. Draughts, ſmall pieces of wood ſhifted on 
ſquares. Johnſon. This ſeems to be the whole machine called the back. 
gammon table, together with the dice with which they play. 10. To 
turn the tables; to Change the condition or fortune of two contending 
parties. A metaphor taken from the viciſſitude at gaming tables. 

To TAa'BLE, verb act. to board or take boarders. | 
To TaBLE, verb neut. [from the noun] to be at board, to live at the 
table of another. EN / 

To TasLE, verb act. to ſet down, to make into a table or catalogue, 


Shakeſpeare. | 


TaBLE [with architects] 1. Any flat level or ſurface. Pay'd with 
fair tables of marble. Sandys. 2. A ſmooth, ſimple member or orna- 
ment of various forms, but moſt uſually in that 7 long ſqure. : 

_ TaBLE-BEER, Aab. [of table and beer] ſmall beer for the table, beer 
uſed for victuals. | 5 | 

TAaBLE-BOOK, /ubft. [of table and book] a bock on which any thing is 
graved or written without inna. 

TaBLE-CLOTH, ſubſt. [of table and cloth] linen ſpread on a table. 

TABLE-MAN, ſub/?. [of table and man] a piece or man at draughts. 
In colleges they ule to line the table-men. Bacon. oo 

 TaBLE-DIAMOND, or other precious ſtone [with jewellers] one 
whoſe upper ſurface is quite flat, and only the fides cut in angles. | 


TABLE of a Book, an index or repertory at the beginning or end ofa 


book, to direct the reader to any patlage in a book; a ſyllabus, a col- 
leftion of particulars, a catalogue. | | 
Plain TaBLE, an inſtrument aſed in ſurveying land. See its uſe un- 


der TxeopoLITE. 


| Knights of the round TABLE, a military order of 24 in number, all 
picked from among the braveſt of the nation, ſuppoſed to have been in- 
ſtituted by Arthur, firſt king of the Britons, A. C. 1016, who, it is 
ſaid, had ſuch a table made to avoid diſputes about the upper and lower 
end of it, and to take away all emulation as to places ; from this table 
they are ſuppoſed to take their title. 12 8 

Projefing TABLE (in architecture] is ſuch as ſtands out from the na- 
ked of a wall, pedeſtal, or other matter, which it adorns. 

_ Rating TanLe [with architects] is one that is hollowed in the dye or 
ſquare of the pedeſtal, and elſewhere, and which is uſually encompaſſed 
with a moulding. 

Apelless TaBLE, a piftured table, repreſenting the excellency of ſo- 
2 on the one fide, and the deformity of .intemperance on the 
other. 

Pythagoras's TaBLE, is the common multiplication table, formed of 
an hundred leſſer ſquares or cells, containing the products of the ſeveral 
digits, multiplied by each other, 

Razed Taps [in architecture] an emboſſment in a frontiſpiece, for 
the putting an inſcription or other ornament in ſculpture. 

Crowned TABLE Fin architecture] one which is covered with a cor- 
nice, and in which is cut a baſs relieuo, or a piece of black marble in- 
crultated for an inſcription. 


Rufticated TaBLE [in architecture] one which is picked, and whoſe | 


ſurface ſeems rough, as in grotto's. 
A Side [or Side-Board] TaBLe, a buffet or table in the corner or 
ſide of a room, to pnt plate, glaſſes, &c. upon. | 
TaBLEa'u, Fr. a picture, or whatever exhibits a view of any 
thing ; as, the table of contents. 
ABLER, abi. [of table] a boarder, or one that diets with ano- 


er. 
3 [tavoliere, It. tablas, Sp.] a certain game played on a table · 
ard. 
Ta'sTEs [in aſtronomy] are thoſe wherein the motions of the planets 
are calculated. 
TaLEs [in perſpective] plain ſurfaces ſuppoſed to be tranſparent and 
perpendicular to the horizon, : 
Fange [in heraldry] coats or efcutcheons, containing nothing but 
the mere colour of the field, and not charged with figure, bearing, 
&c. 
Loxodromic TaBLss [in navigation] are tables of traverſes, for the 
eaſy and ready ſolution of problems in navigation. Wh 
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 Tv'nLEs of Houſes [with aſtrologers] tables ready calculated for the 
help of practitioners in that art, in ſetting a figure. 

+. awelve TaBLEs, the tables of the Roman laws, engraved on 
braſs, brought from Athens to Rome, for the Decemviri. 

TazLts of Sines and Tangents, are proportional numbers calculated 
from, and depending on the given quantity of the radius, whence any 
ſine or tangent may be found. 

Ta'sLET, ſubſt. [diminutive of table] 1. A ſmall table: or, 2d. a 
piece of painting, the ſame with tablature. | 

A pictur d tablet o'er the portal rais'd. Table of Cebes. 
See TABLATURE and TaBLeE. 

TasLET (in pharmacy] 1. A ſolid electuary, much the ſame as lo- 
zenges. 2. A medicine in a ſquare form. 3. A level ſurface, written 
on Or painted. 

'Ta'BLING of Fines [in law] the making a table with the contents 
of any fine paſt in one term, for every county where the king's writ 
runs. | | 

Ta“ non, or Ta'sortT, /ub/: the ſame as Tazor. Spectator. Alſo 
a low ſtool. | 

To Ta'sor, or To Ta'souR, verb neut. [taborer, O. Fr.] to play 
upon the tabor, to ſtrike lightly and frequently, to tap gently. 

Tazouke'T [as the privilege of the zabouret} is a privilege ſome 

eat ladies in France have to f in the queen's preſence. 5 

Ta'BOURINE, /ubp. Fr. a ſmall drum or tabour. Shakeſpeare. 

TaBRE'RE, /ub/?. a tabourer. Obſolete. | 

Ta'prET, /ubft. a tabour. Geneſis. 

Ta'BULA, Lat. a table or board. 

Ta'BULa [in old records] a preſcribed form or directory for cathedral 
churches ; which the officer, called an hebdomedary, draws up at the be- 
ginning of every week, and appoints the ſeveral perſons and their parts 
in the offices of the week following. | 


 Ta'suLaR, adj. [tabularis, Lat.] 1. Set down in the form of tables 


or ſynopſes. 2. Formed into laminz, made into ſquares. | 
— Ta'BULATE, verb act. [tabula, Lat.] to reduce to tables or ſy- 

nopſes. 

4 A BULATED, adj, [ tabula, Lat.] having a flat ſurface, plain. 
rew. | 
TaBurLaTu'Ra [in muſic] the old way of ſetting down tunes, with 

letters inſtead of notes. EY 
Ta/num, Lat. corrupt, black, gore-blood ; alſo a thin ſort of matter 

iſſuing from an ulcer. PETE | | 
Tacamana'cr, or Tacamaca, a kind of refinous gum brought from 

New-Spain. | 2 4 ; 

Ta'ces, /ubt. [perhaps for taſties, or tapes] armour for the thighs. 

Ta'cue, ſub/t. [of attacher, Fr. Johnſon derives it from tach] a fort 
of claſp or button, any thing taken hold of. ES 
 Ta'cuycrarny, or Tacauro'cRaPHY, /ubſt. [tachigraphia, Lat. ta- 
chygraphie, Fr. of raxvycadin, of raxvs, quick, and fern, Gr. writing] 
the art or practice of ſwift writing, ſhort-hand. 


Ta'cir, adj. [tacite, Fr. tacito, It. and Sp. zacitus, Lat.] filent; im- 


Plied or meant, tho' not expreſſed by words. | 

Ta'ciTa, a goddeſs among the Romans, who was firſt worſhipped by 
Numa Pompilius, as the goddeſs of filence. 

Tx'ciTLY, adv. [of tacit} filently, without expreſſing by words. 

Tacirv'RNIT Y | taciturnite Fr. taciturnita, It. taciturnidad, Sp. taci- 
turnitas, Lat.] habitual filence; cloſeneſs, or reſervedneſs in ſpeech, 
not loquacity. | 
' TacrTu'rnovs [taciturnus, Lat.] filent, ſaying nothing, making no 
noiſe. N | 
Tacx [prob. of attache, Fr. or tachuela, Sp. See the verb] 1. A 
ſmall nail. 2. [With ſailors] the act of turning ſhips at ſea, 3. To 
hold or bear tack ; to laſt, to hold out. Tack is ſtill retained in Scot- 
land, and denotes hold, or perſevering, coheſion, to ſtand firm or fait to 
any thing. | | 

To Tack, verb act. [of attacher, Fr. attaccare, It. tacholear, Sp.] 
1. To faſten together with ſmall nails. 2. To faſten to any thing in 
general. 3. [From the ſubſtantive} to join to by ſlightly ſewing, to 
unite, to ſtitch together. | | | 

Tacxs [in a ſhip] ropes for carrying forward the clews of the ſails, to 
make them ſtand cloſe by the wind. | 

To Tack about, werb neut. [in ſea language] to turn a ſhip, to bring 
a ſhip's head about, ſo as to lie a contrary way. 

To Tack about, to take other meaſures, to change 


To Hand cloſe upon a Tack, or To ſail cloſe upon a Tack [ſea phraſes] 


Genify that the ſhip ſails cloſe by the wind. 

To hale aboard the Tacks [ſea phraſe] means to bring the tack down 
Cloſe to the chels-trees, | 

Eaſe the Tack [ſea-phraſe] ſignifies to ſlacken it, or let it go or run 
out. 

Let riſe the Tack, i. e. let it all go out. ; : 

The Ship ſails upon a Tack, or The ſhip ſtands cloſe to a Tack, i. e. 
ſhe ſails cloſe by a wind. | | 

Ta'cxER, ſabſt. one who binds or fixes one thing to another by tacks 
or by ſewing, Cc. 

Ta'ctt, or Ta'cxLING, b. [tacl, Wel. an arrow] 1. An arrow. 
The tail ſmote, and in it went. Chaucer. 2. Weapons, inſtruments of 
action. He reſolved to take up his /ack/e and be gone. L'Eftrange. 3. 

Of taeckel,, or tacckeling, Du. a rope] the ropes and furniture of a 
ps and alſo of ſeveral machines or engines. 
o TackLE [or rig] 4 Boat or Ship (taeckle en, R | 

Winding TACKLE 0 a ſhip] a tackle that ſerves as a pendant, with 
a great double block and three ſhivers in each, in order to hoiſt in 


Tac'xLED, adj. [of tackle] made of ropes tacked together. Cords 
made like a tack/ed ſtair. Shakeſpeare. 

Ta'cxLss [in a ſhip] are ſmall ro running in three parts, having 
at one end a pendant, with a block faſtened to them, or elſe a launcer, 
and at the other end a block and hook, to hang goods that are to be 
heaved into or out of the ſhip. | | 

Ta'ckLus of a Boat, tackles for hoiſing a boat in or out of a ſhip. 
| Gunner's TackLss [on ſhip board] the ropes wherewith the ordnance 
is haled in and out. | | 

Ta'cxLing, ſubſt. [of rackle; which ſee] 1. The furniture of a maſt; 
as fails and cordage. 2. Inſtruments of action; as fiſhing tackling ; 
the neceſſary implyments for fiſhing. t 


rica. 


IX 


_ Ta'eric, or Ta'cTiCAL, adj. [raxru®-, rarls, Gr. to range, lac- 
tigue, Fr.] pertaining to martial array. 

Ta'cTics, /ubft. [raxrixn, Gr.] the art of diſpoſing any number of 
men into a proper form of battle. The Greeks were very ſkilful in this 
par of the art military, having public profeſſors of it, called ra&ici 
or TexTix«] Who were to teach and inſtruR the youth in this affair. 

Ta'cTILE, adj. Fr. [ta#ilis, tactum, Lat.] that may fall under the 
ſenſe of feeling, ſuſceptible of touch. 
 TacTit Sualities [with naturaliſts] are ſuch as have a relation to 
our feeling; of which the chief are, heat, cold, dryne/s, meiſture, and 
hardneſs. 

SIE LITY [of — ſuſceptibility of the touch. | 

A DCASTER, A mar in t ridi 6 I 
EEE et town in the ___ riding of Yorkſhire, 182 

Ta'cT10N, Fr. [of dio, Lo act of touching. 

Ta'por, a pleaſant liquor iſſuing out of a ſpungy tree in Ame- 


Ta“Drolx [of rade, Tab, a toad, and pola, Sax. a young one] a 

da, frog or toad, before it is perfectly formed, conſiſting only of a 
*. without feet, and a tail; a porwiggle. 

Ta'tn, the poetical contraction of falten, the preteri iciple 
paſſive of ale £ | OE 1285 e 8 
Ta a ribbon, fillet, or tape. | 

ENIA [in medicine] a broad worm like a piece of v * 
is called the eee | eee. Ag 7 
Tex1a [with architects] a member of the Doric architecture reſem- 
bling a ſquare filler or ruler, and ſerving in lieu of a cymatium, bein 
_ * as it were, by a capital below the triglyphs, of which it ſeems 

e baſe. | | | 


Ta'rFEREL [in a ſhip] the uppermoſt part, frame, or rail, abaft over 
the poop. 


Ta'rraTa, or Ta'rreTY, ſubſe. [taffetas, Fr. taffera, It 
Sp. ] a ſort of thick fille. . Leah Hus It. tafttar: 
Tac [prob. of artache, Fr. to bind, &c. tag, Iſlandic, the point e 
a lance] 1. A point of metal put to the end of ſtring; mah 
points to laces, 2. Any thing mean and paltry. | | 

To Tac, verb ag. from the ſubſt.] 1. To fit any thing with an end 


or point. 2. To append or adjoin one thing to another. Tis tagg' 


with rhyme. Dryden. 3. To join: properly to rack. Swift. 
Ja“, a ſheep of a year old. 

Ta'c-Ras, a pitiful ragged fellow, Sc. 

Ta'G-TAL, /ubſt. [of tag and tail] a worm which has the tai 
other colour. : | 

Tail [zzg}, Sax.] 1. The train of a beaſt, fowl or fiſh, that which 
terminates an animal behind, the continuation of the vertebræ of the 
back hanging looſe behind. 2. The lower part of any thing. 3. Any 
thing hanging long, a catkin. Tails that hang on willow trees. Har 


Ley. 4. Ludicrouſly, the hinder part of any thing. With the helm 
5. To turn tail; to run away, 


they turn and fteer the tail. Hudibras. 
to fly | 


and others. | | 
The Tail, the lower part or tail of a gown. . 5 
Tall [in law] is nd 
man's power to diſpoſe of, called alſo ze tail. 
Tait, Fee Tait, or TaiLLE [in law] is an inheritance oppoſite to fee 
/imple, and is ſo named, becauſe it is parted after ſuch a manner, that 


"Tait [in law] a tally or piece of wood, cut in notches, uſed by bakers 


the owner has not free power to diſpoſe of it; _ _ or divided by 
he donee. This 


the firſt giver from all others, and tied to the iſſue o 
limitation of tail is either general or ſpecial. 

General Tall [in law] is ſuch by which lands or tenements are limit- 
ed to a man, and the legitimate heirs of his body; ſo that he who holds 
by this title, let him have never ſo many lawful wives, one after an- 


another, his iſſue by all of them have a poſſibility to inherit ſucceſ- 


ſively. 


Special Tar, [mn law] is when lands or tenements are made over to 
a man and his wife, and to the legitimate heirs of their bodies; but ſo 


that if the man bury his wife before iſſue, and take another, the iſſue 


by the ſecond wife cannot inherit the land; and alſo if land be given to 

a man and his wife, and to their ſon Thomas, it is rail ſpecial. Coavel. 
Tall after Poſſibility of Iſſue extinct in law] is when land is given 

to a man and his wife, and to the heirs of both their bodies, and 


one of them outlives the other, they having no iſſue. In which caſe, 


the ſurvivor is to hold the land for term of life, as tenant in rail 
&c. g 

Tail of the Trenches [in ations, is the firſt work the beſi 
make at the opening of the trenches, as the head of the attack is carried 
on towards the place. | 


Tait. [with anatomiſts] that tendon of a muſcle which is fixed to the 
moveable part; and that fixed to the immoveable part is called the 


head. | | 

Tait. [with botaniſts] the pedicle of the plant. 

Dove-'T ail [wich joiners, Wc.) one of the ſtrongeſt manners of 
jointing, by letting one piece of wood into another in a particular man- 
ner. 

Peacock's Tail, a term applied to all circular compartments, which 
go 22 from the centre to the circumference, imitating the feathers 
5 Wan * 1 the def 

ragon's-T ail. [in aſtronomy] the deſcending node of a planet. 

Plough-T arr., the handle of the plough. | | 

To Stave and Tail, See ToSTave. 

Sawallow-T ail. [in fortification] See Quene d' hironde. 

To Tail, verb ad. to pull by the tail. Hudzbras. 

TE 2 tail] Fr. - tail. 

al LLAOE, ſubfſt. [taille, Fr.) Taillage originally ſignifies a piece cut 
out of the _— 4 n a . a man's 5 
paid by way of tribute, In law it ſignifies a toll or tax. Cowe!. 

TaiuLE, ſubft. See Tail in Law. | 

TaiLLE' ſin heraldry} the ſame as Parte per bend ſiniſter. | 

TailLe” Deuce, a term in paining, which, Mr. Evelyn ſays, figni- 
fies the art of ſculpture, or calcography itielf ; whether done with the 
burin, or graver, or with aquafortis, which is called etching. | 

TA1LLE' [in muſic] the ſame as tenor. 


' — [in architecture] is the flat, ſquare ſtone on the capital of a 


Tarron, 


as to fix tags or 


l of an- 


ce oppoled to fee ſimple, and which is not in a | 
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TAK 


Tai'ton, ff. [urn tailleur, tailler, Fr. to cut] a maker of clothes. 

To Talon, verb act. [of tailler, Fr. to cut out] to make garments: 
a bad word. | | 

Tails of Lions, are borne in coat-armour, who are ſaid to have very 
great ſtrength in them, and to flap them about their back and ſides 
when they are in anger, and alſo to ſweep the ground with them, when 

| 2 to wipe out their foot- ſteps, that they may not be followed by 
the track. 

Taixcr, /ub/f. a ſmall red ſpider, that infeſts cattle in the ſummer 
time. 

Tatxr, /ub/t. [trinte,,of teint, Fr. dried or coloured] 1. TinQure, 
ſpot or ſtain. 2. The ſame as tain; an inſet, There is found in the 
ſummer, a ſpider called a taint, of a red colour, and ſo little, that ten 
of the largeſt will hardly outweigh a grain. Brown. 3. Infection. 4. 
A ſpot, ſoil, blemiſh, or fully. | 3 

To TaixT, verb ad. [teindre, teint, Fr.] 1. To imbue or impreg- 
nate with ſomething. The zainted gale. Thomſon. 2. To fully, to 
ſtain. 3. To infect. 4. To corrupt. 5. [Of atteint, attainted, a cor- 
rupt contraction of attaint] to convict of a crime, &'c, 

To TaivT, verb neut. to be infected or touched with infection. 1 
cannot taint with fear. Shakeſpeare. ; 

Tar'nTLEsSs, adj. [of taint) free from being infected, untainted. 

Tai'nTURE, fubft, [teinture, Fr. tinftura, Lat.] tinge, taint, defile- 

ment. Shakeſpeare. | 

To Taxk, werb act. [tag (e) Dan. tag (a) Su. pret. took, part. paſſ. 
taken, ſometimes, took, tada, Ifland. ey tel, I take, ey took, I took] 
1. To receive from another what is offered. Then 200k I the cup at the 
Lord's hand. Jeremiab, 2. To lay hold on, to catch by ſurprize; as 
to tate advantage, or uſe artifice. 3. To ſnatch, to ſeize. in general. 
To take up any occaſion. Hale. 4. To ſeize what is not given. 5. 
To receive in general. 6. To receive with good or ill will. 7. To make 
priſoner. 8. To delight, to engage, to captivate with pleaſure. 9. 
To ſurprize, to catch. Taken at a diſadvantage. Collier. 10. To en- 
trap, to catch in a ſnare: 11. To underſtand in any particular ſenſe. 
12. To exact. Take no uſury. Leviticus. 13. To get, to appropriate, 
to have. Take the goods to thyfelf. Geneſis. 14. 'To uſe, to employ. 

This man rates time. Watts. 15. To blaſt, to infect. 16. To judge 
in favour of. What ſide to ale. Dryden. 17. To admit any thing 
bad from without. To keep my wounds from taking air. Hudibras. 
18. To get, to procure. 19. To turn to, to praftiſe. 20. To comply 
with, to cloſe in with. 21. To form, to fix. 22. To catch in the 
hand, to ſeize. 23. To admit, to ſuffer any ſtamp or impreſſion. 24. 
To perform any action in general. 25. To receive into the mind. 20. 
To go into. To tate ſhip. Camden. 27. To go along, to follow, to 
Purſue. Took the ſame train or courſe. Dryden. 28. To ſwallow, to 
receive in general. 29. 'To ſwallow as a medicine. 30. To chooſe 
one out of more. 31. To copy. Beauty alone could beauty fate off 
right. Dryden, 32. To convey, to tranſport, to carry. 33. To faſten 
on, to ſeize, 34. Not to refuſe, to accept. 35. To adopt. 36. To 
change with reſpect to place. He too out two-pence. Luke. 37. 
To ſeparate. 38. To admit, to receive. 39. To purſue, to go in. 
Take the way. Dryden. 40. To receive any diſpoſition or temper of 
mind, good or bad. 41. To endure, to bear. Take a jeſt. Spectator. 
42. To draw, to derive. 43. To leap, to jump over. Make you 
tale the hatch. Shakeſpeare. 44. To aflume. 45. To allow, to ad- 
mit. 46. To receive with fondneſs. 47. To carry out for uſe. They 
ſhould tale nothing for their journey. St. Mar#. 48. To ſuppoſe, to 
receive in thought, to entertain in opinion. 49. To direct, to ſteer a 
courſe. Tales his airy courſe. Dryden. 50. To ſeparate for one's ſelf 
from any quantity, to remove for one's ſelf from any place. God ook. 
him. Gene/is. 51. Not to leave, not to omit. To zake along with 
them a clear idea. Arbuthnot. 52. To receive payments. 53. To ob- 
tain by menſuration. He too the dimenſions, Swift. 54. To with- 
draw. Took me aſide. Spefator. 55. To effect ſo as not to laſt, to 
ſeize with a tranſitory impulſe. 56. To compriſe, to comprehend. 57. 
To have recourſe to, to repair to. 58. To produce, or ſuffer to be pro- 
duced. Take good effect. Spenſer. 59. To catch in the mind. 60. 
To hire, to rent. 61. To engage in, to be active in. Takirg your 
part. Shakeſpeare. 62. To ſuffer, to ſupport. Take thy chance. Ad- 
diſan. 63. To admit in copulation. 64. To catch eagerly. Too# the 
word. Dryden. 65. To uſe as an oath or expreſſion. 66. To ſeize, 
as a diſeaſe. 67. To take away; to deprive of, to diveſt. 68. To take 
away; to ſet aſide, to remove. 69. To take care; to be careful for, to 
| ſuperintend. 70. To take care; to be cautious or vigilant. 71. To 
take courſe ; to have recourſe to meaſures. 72. To take down ; to cruſh, 
to humble, to ſuppreſs, to reduce. 73. To take down; to ſwallow, to 
take by the mouth. 74. To take rum; to detract, to derogate. 75. 
To take from; to diveſt, to deprive of. 76. To take heed; to beware, to 
be cantious. 77. To take heed to; to attend. 78. To take in; to com- 
priſe, to comprehend. 79. To take in; to admit, to receive. 80. To 
take in; to win. 81. To take in; to receive. 82. To take in; to re- 
ceive into the mind. 83. To take oath; to ſwear. 84. To take off; to 
invalidate, to deſtroy, to remove. 85. To take off; to withhold, to 
withdraw. 86. To take off; to ſwallow, 87. To take off; to purchaſe. 
88. To take off; to copy. 89. To take off; to find place for. go. To 
take off ; to remove. 91. To take order with; to take courſe with, to 
check, to reſtrain. 92. To take out; to remove from within any place, 
93. To take part; tothare. 94. To take place; to prevail, to have ef- 
tet. 95. To take up; to borrow upon credit or intereſt. 96. To take up; 
to be ready for, to engage with in battle. 97. To tate up; to apply to 
the uſe of. We took up arms. Addiſon. To take up; to begin. 
*99. To take up; to faſten with a ligature paſſed under. 100. To take up: 
to engrols, to engage. 101. To take up; to ſeize, to catch, to arreſt, 
to impriſon, 102. To take up ; to have final recourſe to, Took up their 
ret in the Chriſtian religion. Addiſon. 103. To-take up; to admit. 
104. Ta take up; to reprimand, to anſwer by chiding or reproving. 105. 
To take up; to begin where the former left off. 106. To take up; to 
lift. 107. To take up; to occupy, to employ. 108. To take up; to ad- 
juſt, to accommodate; as, to take wp a quarrel. 109. To take wp; to 
comprize. 110. To take up; to adopt, to aſſume. 111. Totake up; to 
collect, to exact a tax. 112. To take on, or upon; to appropriate to, to 
aſſume, to admit to be imputed to. 113. To take upon; to aſſume, to 
arrogate, to claim authority. 114. To take root [in plants] to ſprout or 
puſh downwards. 115. To take in marriage; to marry. 116; Ta take 
in writing; to write down. 117. To take à walk; to go a walking. 
118. To” take coach, Water, * to go by coach, Water, or an 


TAL. 


horſe-back. 119. To take the field [war term] to beg I 

To Tak, verb neut. 1. To red the —_ to — — BY 
Some toot towards the park. Dryden. 2. To pleaſe, to — _— to, 
3. To have the natural or intended effect. The impreſſion 73 4 dn. 
con. 4. To catch, to fu. Flame raterh. Bacon. g. Ty , e. 
to learn of, to reſemble, to imitate. 6. To take in; to incloſe * 
take in; to Cheat, to gull; a low vulgar phraſe. 8. To rade "af + 2 
tract, to bring into a narrower compaſs, to leſſen; as, to e 3 
ſails. 9. To take in hand; to undertake. 10. Jo tale in avith. « in the 
to. Take in with the contrary faction. Bacon. 11. To take. aps 


obſerve. 12. To take notice; to ſhew by any act that ob 2 4 
made. 13. To take on; to be violently affected. 14. 75 — 8 


rieve, to pine. 15. To take on; to aſſume, to arrogate. 
ere on me as a — 1 Shakeſpeare. 16. To tale My 8 er 84 
to be fond of. 17. To take to; to betake, to have recourſe " 7 
take up; to ſtop. Sinners at laſt zake up and ſettle in a contem tof re. 
ligion. Tillotſon. 19. To take up; to reform. 20. To take S 2 
to be contented with. 21. To take up with; to lodge, to dyel] >< 
To — with ; to pleaſe. F | | 9 OY 
o TAKE and Leawe [in ſea language] a phraſe uſed of a (1; 
— — ſo well, that ſhe can a pang — 4 or x _ 
pl —_— then they ſay, the ſhip can take and leave upon her, if fre 
TAKEN, part. paſfſ. of take. See To Take. 
TA'KER, ſubſt. [of take] one that takes. DJ 
Ta'xinc, ſub. [of take] ſeizure, diſtreſs, calamity, 
Tara'R1a, Lat. the winged ſhoes of Mercury. _ 
TALARIA [with phyſicians] gouty ſwellings in the ankles. 
TALBOT, /ubft. [ prob. of tag], a tail, and bupan, Sax. above] a d 
with his tail turned up, noted for his quick ſcent, in finding out the 
tracks, lodgings, and forms of beaſts, and purſuing them with open 
mouth, and a continual cry, with ſuch eagerneſs, that, if not taken of 
by the huntſman, he is ſpoiled. | : 
Taiz, /ub/, [calu, tle, of xellan, Sax. to tell or relate, tale, Dan 
taal, Su. a diſcourſe] 1. A narrative, a ſtory; commonly a flight or 
petty account of ſome trifling or fabulous incident; as, a zale of a tub. 
2. Oral relation, 3. denn fax.) to count, number reckoned. 
Tart [of zexæl, Sax. tal, Dan. getal, Du. zahn, Ger.) 1. A com- 
putation, reckoning, numeral accounts. 2. Information, diſcloſure of 
any thing ſecret. Jo tell tales what they find. Bacon. | 
Ta'LE-BEARER, uit. [of tale and bear] one who gives officious or 
malignant intelligence, a tell- tale. | 1 
 TA'LE-BEARING, ſubſt. [of tale and bear] the act of informing off 
ciouſly and malignantly. 5 . | | 
Ta'LENT, Fr. [talento, It. and Sp. talentum, Lat. TaMavro,, Gr.] 1. A 
talent ſignified ſo much weight, or a ſum of money, the value differi 
according to the different ages and countries. Arbuthnot, 2. Faculty, 
power, gift of nature. A metaphor borrowed from the talents men- 
tioned in the Goſpel. . 3. Quality, nature. An improper and miſtaken 
uſe. Without any ill za/ent to the church. Clarendon and Swift, | 
TaLENT [among the Jews] of filver, value 342/. 3 5. 9d. of gold, 
45741. ſterling; but according to Dr. Cumberland, a talent of iilver 
weighed 3000 ſhekels, and was in our money 353/. 115. 104. the talent 
of gold was of the ſame weight, and in our money, 50751. 155. 74. 
and in the tables of the Grecian, Roman, &c. a Grecian talent is equal 
to 60 mine; and in our money, 193 J. 15s. And if there be anymif- 
take in what follows, the reader muſt rectify it for himſelf, e 
Jolxxr [among the Greeks] of ſilver, in value 193/. 155. 
TaLenT [a Jewiſh weight] which being reduced to Engliſh weight, 
troy, contains 189 pounds, 8 ounces, 15 penny-weights, and 17 grains. 
fog [common Attic] ts-56 pounds, 11 ounces, 17 grains, troy 
weight, | 
2 Tarzvr [Egyptian] 75 pounds, 10 ounces, 14 penny-weights, and 
grains. | | 
Tauient [of Alexandria] contains 91 pounds, 15 penny-weights, 
r cu; | 
 TaLtnT [of Antioch] contains 341 pounds, 6 ounces, 4 penny- 
weights, 6 grains, troy. . . 
: Great 'TaLENT of Silver [among the Romans] 99 J. 65. 8 d. ſter- 
ing. | | | | 
TALENT the Leſſer [of * worth 75 J. ſterling. 
TALENT the Greater [of gold] worth 1125 J. ſterling. 
TALENTS, 1. 
TALENT... 
TAa'LEs, Lat. ſuch, like. ; 85 
Tarks, Lat. [in law] a ſupply of jury- men for them that do not ap- 
pear, or who have been challenged as not indifferent perſons. 
TALESMAN, the author of a ſtory; as, I tell you my tale and my 


taleſman. | 
[in old records] talſhide or talwood, longwood, made 


Parts or endowments. 2. Deſire or inclination See 


TatiaTu'ra 
into billets. | 
Ta'Lion Law [lex talionis, Lat.] a retribution or puniſhment, where- 
by an evil is returned perfectly like that committed againſt us by another; 
as an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, &c. ; 
TALISMAN [TiMopue, Gr.] a magical character, ſuppoſed to be certain 
figures or images, engraved or carved under ſeveral {ſuperſtitious obſer- 
vations of the characters and diſpoſitions of the heavens, to which ſome 
altrologers, Sc. attribute wonderful virtues, as calling down the in- 
fluence of the celeſtial bodies; ſome ſay it is a ſeal, figure, character or 
image of a heavenly ſign, conſtellation or planet, engraved on a ſym- 
athetic ſtone, or on a metal correſponding to the ſtar or planet, in or 
er to receive * its influence; they are ſome of them fondly believed to 
be preſervatives againſt all kinds of evil; or to have the power of de- 
ſtroying vermin: ſome again are fancied to have miſchievous effects, 
and that according as the taliſman is preſerved or waſted, the perſon 
whom it repreſents is preſerved or waſted away. 
Thus Abulpharagius having, in the Life of Almamun, related the 


ſtory of the magic ring pen, ſays ** that the chaliph's aſtrolo- 
gers ranked them 22 the ſpecies of taliſnam, ar ad 
« that the inventor of both made ta/i/mans againſt beetles in many 


houſes of Bagdad.” HH. Dynaft. p. 250. Verſ. Pococt, P. 


162, 163. Teli/m, Arab. LK 
TaiisMa'nic, or TaiisMa'Nical, a4. fot taliſnan] pertaining to a 
taliſman, magical. The former Addiſon uſes. e 
TarrTsuAxisr [taliſmanifte, Fr.] 1. A maker of taliſmans. 2. One 
To 


who gives credit to them. 


NAU 


T5 Tärx, verb neut. [taelen, Du. vellan, Sax.) i. To ſpeak; to 
diſcourſe fluently and familiarly, not to converſe in ſet ſpeeches. 2. To 
rattle idly, to ſpeak impertinently. 3. To give account. 4. To ſpeak, 
1 reaſon, to confer. | ; FE % 2} 
Tak, ſub/t. (talu, of tellan, Sax.] 1. Diſcourſe, fluent and familiar 
ſpeech, oral converſation. 2. Report, rumour. 3, Subject of diſ- 
courſe. And be their talk. Milton. 
Tarc, of TALK, ſubſt. Fr. [talcum, Lat.] ſtones compoſed of plate 
are generally parallel, flexible, and elaſtic ; as tall, catſilver, or glim- 
mer, of which there are three ſorts ; the yellow or golden, the white or 
filyery, and the black. Woodward. 
"/TA/LKATIVE [of talk} full of talk, prating much. | | 
Ta'LKATIVENESS [of talkative] fulneſs of prate, quality of being 
iven to talk much. 5 
TA'LKER, Ja. Hof talk] 1. One who talks. 2. A pratl ing perſon, 
one who talks too much. 3. A braggadochio, a boaſter. Taylor. 


Ta“LK , adj. [of talk] conſiſting of talc, reſembling talc. Mood 


ard. | 5 
Tall adj. [tal, Brit. Prob. of 55, Heb. he elevated, or of taille, Fr. 
ſtature, or tall, Su, a pine] 1. High in ſtature. 2. High, lofty in ge- 
neral. Talleſt pines: Milton. 3. Sturdy, luſty. MY 
Ta“LLA, Lat, [with phyſicians] a ſwelling of the gont about the 
ancles. | 
TAa'LLAGE; ſubſt. [taillage, Fr. taglia, It.] cuſtom or impoſt. | 
TA'LLAGE [in old records] a certain rate, according to which barons 
and knights were taxed by the king, towards the expences of the ſtate, 
and inferiour tenants by their lords on certain occaſions. 
TaLLa'cium Facere [in old records] to give up accounts in the Ex- 
chequer. | | | 
TAa'LLAT10 [in an univerſity] a keeping an account, as by tallies, of 
the bottles, and delivery of meat and drink. in a college. 6 
Ta'LLIA, the ſet allowance in meat and drink for every canon and 
prebendary in our old cathedral churches, 
TaLlLIa'R1 de Certo, &c. [in old records] to be aſſeſſed at a certain 
rate towards the tallage or tax formerly laid by the king on his barons 
and knights. bad og | | 
 T&'LLow, ſubPt. [talge, Dan. and Su, talck, L. Ger.] the fat of beaſts 
melted, ſuet. | | | | | 
= Ta'LLow, verb act. {from the ſubſt.] to do over with tallow, to 
„ ; 
: TA'LLOw-CHANDLER, /ubft. [of tallow and chandelier, Fr.] a maker 
and vender of tallow candles; not a wax-cnandler. OED 
TAa'LLOw-CHANDLERS, were incorporated anno 1461, and by ſeveral 
kings afterwards confirmed. They conſiſt of a maſter, four wardens, 
about 40 aſliſtants, and 148 livery- men, &c, The livery fine is 15 . 
8s. Their armorial enſigns are party per feſs azure and argent, a pale 


counterchanged; on every piece of the firſt a turtle dove; of the ſecond, 


with each an olive branch in its mouth, or. Their hall is on Dowgate- 

TarTow- TREE, a certain tree which produces a ſort of unctuous 
juice, of which candles are made. 12 8 
r adi. [of tallow) greaſy, having the nature of tal- 

W. | | 

TaLL-woop, a long ſort of ſhive riven out of trees, which is cut 
Korter into billets. | | 

TAa'LLY [bois taills, of tailler, Fr. to cut, taglia, It. taja, Sp.] 1. A 
cut, or cleft piece of wood or ſtick in conformity to another; to ſcore up 
an account upon by notches; ſuch as is given at the king's exchequer 
to thoſe who pay in money there upon loans. 2. Any thing in general 
made to ſuit another. | | 55 

To Tar Lx, verb neut. [tailler, Fr. tagliare, It.] to anſwer: exactly 
as one tally does to another, or the tally to the ſtock; to be fitted, to be 
conformable or ſuitable. | 
To TA'LLyY, verb a#. 1. To fit, to ſuit, to cut out for any thing. 
2. To mark or ſcore upon a tally. | 
To TaLLy the Sheets (ſea phraſe] a word of command, ordering the 
ſheats of the main- ſail or fore- ſail to be haled off. 

TA'LLYMAN, one who ſells clothes, linen, and other neceflaries on 
credit, to be paid by. weekly payments. | | 

Ta'LMuD, or Tralmud, u. (wobn, of 155, Heb. he learned] 
ſeven folio volumes of the Jewiſh oral law or ceremonies, and comments 
of their rabbins thereupon, in great eſteem with them. See Misina, 
and SoNN1TEs, compared. | 

TaLMvu'pical, adj. [of talmud} pertaining to the Talmud. 
 Ta'LMubisT, one well verſed or ſtudious in the Talmud. 

- TA'LNEss, /ubft. [of tall} height of ſtature. 
A'LON, Fr. [i. e. a heel] the claw of a bird of prey. 

Tarox [with architects] a ſmall member made of ſquare fillets, and a 
ſtrait cymatium : it is different from an aſtragal, the latter being a round 
member; whereas the talen conſiſts of two portions of a circle, one on 
the outſide, and the other within. | h | 
- Reverſed Talon, is a talon with the concave part uppermoſt. 

Ta'LONED, adj. [of talon] having talons. 

Ta'Lons, plur. [of talon] the claws of a bird of prey. | 

Ta'Lea, Lat. a mole {with ſurgeons] a ſwelling that is ſoft and 
pretty large, uſually ariſing in the head and face, which takes its name 

om 1 preying upon the (cull under the {kin, as a mole creeps under the 
ground, | 8 
TAI EVS tn chirurgery] tumours on the head, commonly the conſe- 
quence of, the venerial diſeaſe. They raiſe the ſkin from the pericra- 
num, and generally indicate the foulneſs of the bone underneath. 

1 . (with anatomiſts] a bone of the heel with a convex 
ead. 

Tarus {in architecture] is the ſenſible inclination or Nope of a work; 

as of the outſide of a wall, when its thickneſs is diminiſhed iniſhed by degrees, 

as 1t riſes in height, to make it firmer. | 

_ Tatvs Exterior, is the ſlope on the outſide, towards the country. 

Tarus Interior {in fortification] is the ſteepneſs of a work on the in- 

kde tours the Ee. N - 
| ALUS, Lat. [in fortification] is ope given to the rampart or 
", wy may ſtand the aal 5 2 s 8 
Tarus tor, of a parapet, is the ſlope on the top o parapet, 
that allows ty ſoldiers to delend the covert-way with ſmall ſhot, which 
could not do were it level. | 


Ta'Ls4wpk [in old ſtatutes] fire-wood, 


| leaſt rang of religion. Atterbury. 


TAN 


TAa'MARIND; or TAMARIND-TREE, ſubſt. [/amarin, Fr. tamarindd; It 
and Sp. tamarindus, Lat.] 1. An Indian fruit. Lenitives are catha; 
tamarindi. Wiſeman. 2. The tree. | 

. Ta'Mari3x [tamaris, Fr. and Sp. tamariſco, It. tamariſcus, Lat.] 4 
kind of tree that grows tall, and its wood is medicinal. Mortimer. 

TA'MBAC, or 'I'aMBA'QUA, a mixture of gold and copper, which the 
e account more beautiful, and ſet a greater value on than on gold 
It s ; | 

TA'MBARINE [tambourin, Fr.] a ſmall drum, a tabor. Spenſer. 

Ta"mBOuR, Fr. [zanbor, Arab.] 1. A drum. 2. A fine ſieve. Abul- 
pbaragius repreſents it as a muſical inſtrument of a lower kind, in uſe 
among the Arabians; and yet (if I'm not miſtaken). in proceſs of time 
came into ſo much repute, as to be fruck, or play'd upon, before the 
Sultans of the houſe of Otloman; and when Sultan Aladin ſent to Oth- 
man-beg, the royal banner, ſword, and robe, he ſent withal the tambour 
[or tympanum]; as the learned Pocock in his /pecimen tells us; who adds, 
that while the ambour was ſtruck, Othman (who was then a dependant 
on Sultan Aladin) did, in honour of that prince, ariſe, and ſtand upon 
his feet; and, that from hence the cuſtom flow'd, that the Turkiſh ſol- 
diery always ſtand; while the royal tambours are plying.” Pocock's 
Specimen, p. 42. | 

Tameovr [in architecture] a term uſed of the Corinthian and Com- 
poſite Capitals, of a member that bears ſome reſemblance to a drum ; 
alſo a little box of timber-work, covered with a cieling within ſide the 
porch of ſome churches, to keep out the wind by folding doors. 


TamBouk [in maſonry] a round ſtone or courſe of ſtones, ſeveral 


whereof form a jection of the ſhaft of a column not ſo high as a diame- 
ter, | 

Tame, adj. [tame, Sax, tam, Dan. tamd, Su. tem, Du. taem, L. 
Ger. zahm, H.Ger.} 1. Not wild, gentle, domeſtic. 2. Cruſhed, ſub. 
dued, ſpiritleſs, heartleſs. - | 
a low phraſe, | 

To Tau, verb ad, [gatamgan, Goth. tame, temean, Sax, temm 
(en) Du.'taem (en) L. Ger. zahm (en) H. Ger. domare, It. and Lat. do- 
mar, Sp.] 1. To make that which was wild, unruly or diſobedient, gen- 
tle, 1 and obedient; to reclaim. 2. To ſubdue, to conquer, 
to cruſh. 5 

To Tame [or ſuppreſs] the paſſions, 

Tame. See Thame: 8 

Ta MEABLE, adj. [of tame] that may be tamed, 


TAa'MELY, adv. [ xcamelice, Sax.] after a gentle manner, not wildly, ; 


meanly, ſpiritleſly. 15 | | 
Ta'MENEss, ſulſt. [xamenepye, Sax.] 1. Gentleneſs, not wildneſs. 

2. Want of ſpirits. | e 
TaMER, ſubſf. [of tame] one that tames or conquers, a ſubduer. 


Ta/MMy, or Ta'Mr, /ub/?. a ſort of worſted ſtuff, which lies cock | 


led. | * 15 

Tau IO, or TME IN, /ub/?. 1. A kind of plug or topple for clo- 
ſing of a veſſel. 2. {In gunnery] the ſtopple of the mouth of a great 
un 8 


To Ta'MPER, verb neut. [of tempero, Lat. Skinner. Of uncertain 
etymology} 1. To be buſy with phyſic. 2. To meddle, to have to 
do without fitneſs or neceſſity. 3. To deal with, to practiſe upon, to 
endeavour to draw in, or bring to one's purpoſe. | 

'Ta'MWORTH, a borough town, 107 meaſured miles from London. 


It is ſo equally divided by the river Tame, that one half, viz. The weſt 


part, ftands in Staffordſhire, and the eaſt in Warwickſhire; and each 
chuſes a member of parliament. | | 

To Tan, werb act. jcannan, Sax. tannen, Du. fanner, Fr.] 1. To 
prepare the hides of beaſts by impregnating or imbuing them with bark, 
ſo as to make them into leather. 2. [Prob. a corruption of /awwney, and 
that of “ane, It. tawney, or of tare, Fr.] to embrown or icorch by the 
ſun, to burn as the ſun does. IE | 

To Tan, verb neut. To become tawney by being burnt in the ſun. 

Tax, /ub/t. [ xan, Sax.] the bark of the oak, or other tree, ground or 
chopt, uſed in tanning or dreſſing of ſkins. | 

'Fana'ceETuUM, Lat. [with botaniſts] tanſey. | 

'Ta'nacLes {perhaps of tarailles, Fr.] certain inſtruments of torture 
like pincers. | 1. 150 1955 

Tax for Tax EN, taten. May. 5 

Tan-Hyoust [tancrie, Fr. teneria, Sp.] the place for tanning. 

Tax, ſubſt. [ prob. of tanghe, Du. Rar, acrid] 1. A rank taſte, a 
ſtrong taſte left in the mouth. 2. Reliſh, taſte: a low word. Not the 
3. Something that leaves a ſting or 
pain behind it. A tongue with a fang. Shakeſpeare. 4. Sound, tone. 
Miſtaken for tone or twang. Holder. | | 

To Tax, werb act. [miſtaken for ?zwang. Johnſon] to ring with. 
Let thy tongue tang arguments of ſtate. Shakeſpeare. | 

TANGENT, ſub/t. Fr. [of tangens, Lat. touching; with mathematicians] 
a right line drawn on the outſide of a circle perpendicular to ſome radius 
or 5 — A plane is ſaid to be tangent to a cone when it is 
coincident with two lines, one of which is drawn on the ſurface of the 
cone, and thro? its vertex; and the other a tangent to the circle of the 
baſe, meeting the former line in the point of contact. 

TANGENT of a Curve, is A right line drawn fo as to touch it, but, if 
continued, will not cut it. 8 . 

TaxckNT [in geometry] a right line which touches a circle, i. e. 
that meets it in ſuch a manner, that, if infinitely produced, it would ne- 
ver cut the ſame, i. e. never come within the circle, 

TANGENT of an Arch Lin trigonometry] is a right line raiſed perpen- 
dicularly on the extreme of the diameter, and continued to a point, 


where it is cut by a ſecant, i. e. by a line drawn from the center, thro' 


the extremity of the arch, whereof it is a tangent. f 
TANGENT of 4 Conic Section, as of a parabola, or other algebraic 
curve, is a right line drawn cutting the axis produced. 
Artificial Tax oEN IS, are 1 of the tangents of arches. 
p Line of TancexnTs, a line uſually placed on the ſector and Gunter's 
cale. 
Method of TanctnTs, a method of determining the quantity of the 
tangent of any algebraic curve, the equation defining that curve being 
iven. | | 
1 TANGENT of a Circle in geometry] is a right line drawn without the 
circle, perpendicular to ſome radius, and which touches the circle but in 
one point. : | | 
iQ. Tau- 


3. Unanimated, ſpiritleſs; as, a tame poem: 
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TAP 

TaxcteriiTy [of tangible] the quality of being felt by the touch. 

Ta'xncreit, a [ | — Fr. % and Sp. tangibilis, Lat.] that may 
be _ ſenſible to by m—_ an eter ie ie 

A'NGLE, ſubſt. 1. A knot o — s mingled in a ) - 

plication of _ 2. (Re the Scots] a ſea-weed, ſuch as adheres 
to oyſters, and grows on rocks by the ſea-fide, between high water and 
low water mark. 7 i 

To Ta'xcLE, verb ad. [prob. of vangl, Sax. a ſmall twig of which 
ſnares were made for birds] 1. To implicate or knit together. 2. To 
enſnare, to entrap. 3. To embroil, to embarraſs. Cra/baw. See 'lo 
ExTanGLE. 

To TancLt, verb neut. to be entangled, or intricate, as thread, e. 

Ta'xisr, ſubft. [of dane, Sax. a nobleman, taaniſther, Triſh and 
Erſe] elected to a chieftainry or captainry. After the death of any of 
their captains (meaning chiefs) they aſſemble to chooſe another in his 
ſtead, and nominate commonly the next brother, and then next to him 
do they chuſe next of the blood to be rait, who ſhall next ſucceed him 
in the ſaid captainry. Spen/er. | | 

Ta'nisrry [from taniſt] an ancient municipal law or tenure of Eng- 


land, which allotted the tenure of lands, caſtles, c. held by this te- 


nure, to the oldeſt and moſt worthy and capable perſon of the name or 
blood of the perſon deceaſed, without any regard to proximity. x 
TantsTRy [in the kingdom of Ireland] an ancient cuſtom of prefer- 

ring a man of ripe age before a child, an uncle before a nephew, &c. 
See Tanisr. By the Iriſh cuſtom of Yaniftry, the chieftains of every 
country, and the chief of every ſect, had no longer the eſtate than for life 

in their chieferies: And when their chieftains were dead, their ſons, or 
next heirs did not ſucceed them, but their taniſts, who were elective, and 
purchaſed their elections by ſtrong hand. Davies. > 
Tax, 40 {tangque, O. Fr.] a fort of large baſon, ciſtern or pond 
in the ground, to keep water in. 

Ta' NR ARb, fabi. | tanguard, Fr. not improbably of cantharus, Lat. 
but Dr. J. H. derives it of tævang, or noiſe the lid makes] a large veſſel 
with a cover, for ſtrong drink, a penn} ep" Bf | ” 
Ta'wner [of tannan, Sax. or faneur, Fr.] one that prepares hides 

and ſkins by tanning them ſo as to make them into leather. 
Tan-P1T, a pit or cave into which the hides are put to be tanned. 
Ta'nqQuan, le as it were, as tho' or if. 


 ATanquan [in the univerſities) is uſed of a perſon of worth and 


learning, who is fit company for the tellows of colleges, &c. 


 Ta'nsy [tanacetum, Lat. tanaiſe, Fr. tanaceto, It. athanaſia, Sp.] an ſſpe 


herb; alſo a ſort of pancake or pudding made with it. 

Tax TACL IS, ſo were the deicendants of Tantalus called. See Tax- 
TALIZE, | | „5 
4 Ta'xTAL Is, ul. [of tantaliſe] a puniſhment like that of Tantulus. 

Addiſon. 
o Ta'xTaize, verb af. [of Tantalus, a king of Phrygia, whoſe 
| puniſhment was to ſtarve among fruits and water, which he could not 
reach, by their continually receding whenever he attempted to take 
them] to torment by the ſhew of pleaſures which cannot be reach'd, 
Addiſon. | 
Ta'nramount, aj. Fr. [of tantum, Lat. or tant, ſo much, and mon- 
2 of menter, Fr. to amount] equivalent or that amounts or comes to 
>) much. : 8 
TanrTr'vy, atv. [from the note of a hunting horn, ſo expreſſed in ar- 
ticulate ſounds ; of tanta, with ſo much, and vi, Lat. force. Skinner] a 
full gallop, or full ſpeed. : | 
To Ride TanTrvy, to ride with full ſpeed. | 
TanTrvy, a nick-name given to a worldly-minded clergyman, who 
beſtirs himſelf for preferment. | 
'Ta'nTLING, ſabſt. [of Tantalus] one ſeized or tormented with hopes 
of pleaſure inattainable. Shakeſpeare. | | 
To Tax [czppan, Sax. rapper, Fr. tappen, Du. tap, Su. and L. Ger. 
zapfen, H. II 1. To broach a caſk or veſſel, to pierce a veſſel. It 
is likewiſe uſed of the liquor. 2. To touch lightly, to ſtrike gently. 
To Tay, verb neat. [with hunters] as, a hare is ſaid to zap or beat, 
when he makes a noiſe. | 
To Tar a Tree [in horticulture] is to open it round about the root, 
alſo to bore a hole in trees for letting out a liquor, as beech, firs, pines, 
Sc. . 
Tay [ezppe, Sax. tap, Dan. and Du. tapp, Su.) a foſſet and ſpiggot 
for . out of a veſſel; alſo a gentle blow. . 
Ta rnousz, an alehouſe, eſpecially belonging to an inn. 
Ta'rROOr, lt. [of tap and root] the principal ſtem of the root. 
Mortimer. | 
Tar-ro. See TartToo. x 
Tara'ssanc [a hunting term] lurking or ſquatting. | 
Tar, fubſt. [czppan, Sax. of efoupe, Fr. coarſe flax. Skinner} a ſort 
of ribbon made of linen yarn, Ac. a narrow fillet or band. E 
Ta' ER [tapen, Sax. ] a long wax candle or light. | 
Taye, or Ta'PERING, __— the form of'a taper] broad at the 
bottom, and growing leſs and leſs, till it comes to or near to a point at 
the top, pyramidal, conical. | 
Ty I'a'PER, werb neut. to become ſmaller from the one end to the 
Sther. 

Targx-BORED [with gunners] a piece of ordnance is ſaid ſo to be, 

when it is wider at the mouth than towards the breech. 
Ta"perNG [with ſailors] is when a rope or any thing is conſidera- 
bly bigger at one end, and grows lefler towards the other, 
 TFa'resTry, or Ta'pisTR Y, ſubſt. ¶ tapes, tapetum, Lat, tapeſterie, ta- 
pis, tapiſſerie Fr. tapexxeria, It. tapices, 99. teppilch, or tapet, Ger.] a 
curious ſort of manufacture, being cloth woven in regular figures, for 
hangings of rooms, &c. | 
APET'NOSIS [Tarmors, Gr. humiliation] a figure in rhetoric, when 
the orator ſpeaks 4% than the truth. | 
- OY u. | tapetia, Lat. tapet, Ger.] worked or figured ſtuff, 


Toma, Lat. one of the ſons of Neptune, by Hippothoe, 725 

Taro, ſubſß. [in chirurgery] an operation in which any of the 
venters are pierced, to let out matter, as in a dropſy. | 
To Ta'ryy, verb neut. [of ſe tapir, Fr.] to lie concealed ; ſpoken of 


deer. 

Ta'rsrER, /abſt. Icppeyvne, Sax. tapſter, Du.] a drawer of beer at 

an alchouſe, F ads 
Ta'rsus {with botaniſts] the herb white - mullein. 


weight. 


TAR 


Tas, ſuhſt. [rans; vena, reon, Sax. tatte, Du. tiara, 8 ti 
liquid pitch, turpentine, or a fort of groſs, fatty liqu ee Dan.] 
fire from the trunks of pine or — r n e _— out by 
Tax, ſab. [from tar, uſed in ſhips] a ſailor, a ſeaman ; in 


o Tar, verb act. [treren, Du.] 1. To do over wi 1 
wenn to provoke with oz. W e. 5 50 1 To 
ARA'NTEAVUS [Tagailai®-, Gr.] a name given Jupiter has 
of Taranta in anz b en fon the city 
Tara 'NTARA, the ſound of a trumpet, in calling to battle 
TaRANTA'T1, Lat. perſons bitten by the inſect, called a deren n 
TARA'NTISM, a diſtemper that ariſes from the bite of a N 
TaRANTULA, It. [tarentula, Fr. So named of Tarentum in Ah | 
a venomous aſh-coloured ſpider, ſpeckled with little white and bl ot 
or red and green ſpots, about the ſize of an acorn, and havin re 
feet, and as many eyes; it is hairy, and from it mouth 
forts of horns or trunks, with exceeding ſharp tops, through which 
conveys its poiſon, whoſe bite is of ſuch a nature, that it is to be cu 
only by muſic, | ured 
* A'XAcon, Lat. Lon —_—_ the herb dandelion. 
TARAxls [Tapati;, of rzexoow, Gr.] a perturbation of t | 
of the eye, fomark, or the entrails. Dri the humoun 
Ta'Rcyon [Tapxwr, Gr.] the herb tarragon. 
TA*RDANT, adj. [tardans, Lat.] lingering, delaying, &c. 
„Tax DA To, ſubſt. [tardo, Lat.] the act of hindering or delay. 
ing. | | 


con- 


paced, going ſlowly. Brown. 
TARDILOQUENCE, -t. [tardiloguentia, Lat.] ſlowneſs of ſpeech 
TaxDiLO'quious, adj. [tardiloquus, Lat.] flow of ſpeech. 8 
Ta'rDiLY, adv. [of tardy] flowly, ſluggiſhly. Pong 
TA'RDINESS [of tardy] 1.Slowneſs, unwillingneſs to motion or aRion - 
a low word. 2. Guiltineſs of a fault. Y 
TA'RDITY, /ubſt, [ tarditas, from tardus, Lat. tardivite, Fr.] ſlowneſ⸗ 
want of ſwiftneſs. Digby. | #5540. wha | : 
TA“ Rx, adj. [tardus, Lat. tartif, Fr. tardo, It.] 1. Slow, not ſwift, 
2. — ſluggiſh, unwilling to act or move. 3. Dilatory, late, te. 
dious. 4. Unwary : a low word, I took thee rardy. Hudibras, 
Criminal, offending : alſo a low word. Collier. 6. Guilty. 
To Ta'rpy, werb act. [tarder, Fr.] to delay, to hinder, Shake. 


kay os {in muſic books] ſignifies low, much the ſame as lay. 
go, It. | RAU 5 | 
Tak, pret. of fear. See To Tear. | 


_ Take, /ubp. Fr. [tara, of tarare, It. to ſubſtract] 1. The weight. 


2. The allowance made to the buyer for weight of the caſc, box, frail, 


cheſt, wrapper, bag, or any thing containing any merchandize or com- 


modity ſold by weight. | 

To Take, verb act. [tarare, It.] to mark a caſk, Ec. with ſuch 

Take of Flax, the fineſt dreſs'd part. | | 

Tart, ſabſi. \teeren, Du. Skinner. or tehren, L. Ger. zehren, H. Ger, 
to conſume, becauſe they rob or conſume the corn] a weed growing 
among corn. N 9 | 3 | | 

Tarce, or TARGET [tanga, Sax. targa, It. taria, Sp, targe, Fr, 
tarian, Wel. which, as Johnſon ſays, ſeems to be the original of the 
reſt; taargett, Erſe] a kind of ſhield or buckler, borne on the left arm. 
It was commonly uſed for a defenſive weapon, and leſs in circumference 
than a ſhield. 

Tax uu, futft. Chald. [7. e. the interpretation] a paraphraſe on the 
Pentateuch, &c. in the Chaldee language. 5 

Ta'R1FF, ſubſl. [Perhaps a Spaniſh word. Johnſon. tarif, Fr. tarifa, 
It.] the rates agreed upon between princes and ſtates, to be laid upon 
their reſpective merchandizes ; a cartel of commerce. A tariff or decla- 
ration of the duties of import and export. Aadiſon. | | 

Tak1FF [with arithmeticians] a proportional table, contrived for the 
ſpeedy reſolving queſtions in the rule of fellowſhip, when the ſtocks, 
loſſes and gains are very numerous: Alſo a table framed to ſhew, at firſt 
ſight, any multiple or diviſor, taken any number of times under ten, for 
the more = and ſpeedy diviſion of a large ſum. 

Tarn, fubft. [tiorn, Il.) a bog, a fen, a pool, a quagmire. 


To Ta'rtnisH, verb ad, [ternir, ſe ternir, Fr.] to fully, to foil, to 
make not bright. 


To Taxx isn, verb neut. to loſe its luſtre or brightneſs, to grow dull, 


to become ſullied. 


TA'RNISHED, part, adj. [of terni, Fr.] having loſt its luſtre or bright- 
neſs, as ſilver- plate does; ſullied, grown dull. | . 
TRT W. [of cane, Sax. tar, and pallium, Lat. a cloke] 1. A 
piece of canvas well tarred. 2. A downright ſeaman; in contempt. | 
Taxrr'ius, Lat. a name given Jupiter, from mons Tarpeius in 
Rome. | | 

Ta'xR AGO [ſo called from Tarragona in Spain] the herb dragon- 
wort, or herb-dragon. 

TaRR. See Tak. Sui ho : 

Ta'aRAs, ſub/t. [of terras, Du. Skinner] a ſort of pliaſter or ſtrong 
mortar that water cannot ſoak through. 

'Ta'kRACE, or Te'rrass,/ubf. [in architecture] 1. An open walk or 
gallery. 2. A flat roof of an houſe, 8 

TA*'RRIANCE, ſubſt. [of tarry] ſtay, delay ; perhaps ſojourn. Shake- 


4. 

3 ſubſp. [of tarry] 1. One that tarries. 2. [From terre, Fr. 
the earth, and therefore ſhould be terrier] a ſmall dog that hunts the 
fox or other animal out of his hole. See TERRIERũ. n 

To TA'AAv, werb neut. rargir, tardir, Fr. tardare, It. tario, Rai] 
1. To ſtay, lag, loiter or abide in a place. 2. To delay, to be long 
coming, | ; ait 

To * verb Aer it do the rerd neut. elliptically] to w 
for. Tarry dinner (inſtead of for dinner). Shakgſpeare. 8 

TR TINo, part. adj. [of tarry]- loitering or lagging» abiding or 


TxAsEI, /ubſt. a kind of hawk. 

Ta'rzvs, Lat. [with oculiſts] a certain ſkin in the 2 ond of 

Taxsvs, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the umn * = his bones 
* g 


betwixt 
the two focil- bones of the leg, and the ning of 
that are joined with and bear up the 9 compriſes ſeven _— 


Ta DIckADE, or TarDI'cRaDOUS, adj. [rardigrades, Lat.] . 


3 


Tas 


atragalus, the os calcis, the os ſcaphoides, the naviculare, the os cunei- 


forme, and three other bones, called offa cuneiformia. 
Ta'gsus [with ſome anatomical writers] the griſtly end of the eye- 
lids, where the hairs grow, otherwiſe called cilium. 
Tart, ſubſe. [ tarte, Fr. tarta, It. and Sp. taart, Dan. taert, Du. tart, 
Ger.] a ſmall fruit-pye. | 
TarT, adj. [xeapx, Sax. tgertig, Du.] 1. Sour, acid, ſharp of taſte. 
2. Sharp, eager, pungent, ſevere. His humours grew tart. Wotton. 
Ta'RTANE, uff. Fr. [tartana, It.) a Mediterranean ſhip of great 
bulk; it carries but one maſt, and generally a three-cornered fail. 
'Ta'/kTaR, ſubſt. [tartarus, Lat.] 1. Hell. A word uſed by the old 
: now obſolete. 2. [tartarum, Lat. tartre, Fr. tartaro, It.] a 
ind of ſalt which ſticks to wine-caſks like a hard ſtone, either white or 
red, according to the colour of the wine whence it comes. The belt 
tartar comes from Germany, and is that of the Rheniſh wine. Quincy. 
TarTaR Emetick [with chemiſts] is cream or cryſtal of tartar, mixed 
with a fourth part of crocus metallorum ; and this mixture, boiled for 
eight or nine hours in a ſufficient quantity of water, in an earthen veſſel, 
and ſtrained through a woollen cloth, which having been gently evapo- 
rated to the quantity of one half, and ſet to cool, will ſtrike into cryſtals. 
TaRTAR Soluble [with chemiſts] a kind of ſalt, prepared by boiling a 
und of cream of tartar, and half a pound of fixed ſalt of tartar in three 
uarts of water, for the ſpace of half an hour, in an earthen unglazed 
veſſel, and ſtraining it when it is cold, and evaporating the moiſture z 
which when done, the ſalt will remain at the bottom. > 
TarTaR Fitridlate [with chemiſts] is prepared by pouring ſpirit of vi- 
triol on oil of tartar per deliguium; and after the efferveſcence or bubbling 
is over, by ſetting the glaſs in ſand, and drawing out the vapours with a 
entle heat, till a very white ſalt remains at the bottom. | 
To catch a TaRTAR, to meet with one's match; alſo to be diſap- 
pointed. | on 
" Comp of TaRTar [with chemiſts] tartar purified by boiling, and re- 
cryſtallization. | - | 
Salt of TARTAR, is prepared by tartar waſhed, purified and calcined 
in a chymical furnace. 
Oil of Tx TAR, is prepared by diſſolving ſalt of tartar, and ſetting 
it in a glaſs veſſel in a cellar. | | | 
The TaxTARS, or (as the 4/ratic hiſtorians read the word) Tatars, 
are either, 1. Thoſe which lie on the back of the lake Mæotis, called 
Crim-Tartars, and who are in perpetual confederacy, and moſt cloſe 
connexion with the Oftoman Turks; as their princes, it is ſaid, expect 
to ſucceed to the Turkiſh throne, whenever the race of Ottoman becomes 
extindt: Or, 2. All thoſe northern nations which occupy the vaſt tract 
of land which extends north and north. eaſt of Perſia and the Eaſt Indies, 
to the utmoſt bounds. One part of theſe Tartars (as is well known) did, 
in proceſs of time break thro' the frontier-wall, between them and 
China, and made themſelves maſters of that country: But, long before 


this, there were very conſiderable irruptions of the Magol, or Mogul- 


 Tartars, into the ſouth : Firſt, under 7ingiz-Chan, which commenced, 
according to Abulpharagius, in the year of the Hegirab 610, and which, 
according to Pocock's tables, anſwers to A. C. 1213. By this irruption 
was many a Mabometan ſtate {which had raiſed itielf upon the decline 
of the Saracen empire) overthrown, and by the taking of Bagdad, the 
Abaſfide Caliphate itſelf, ** This dynaſty of the tartars laſted, accordin 

to D' Herbelot, till about A. C. 1369 ; when Tamer/ane [or 7 — 
who headed the next great irruption, deſpoiled Soicurgatmiſb, the laſt 
ſultan of the Mogul race in Perſia, and laid the foundation of another 
empire. However the Moguls, tho fallen and diveſted of their great 
empire, did not fail to appear under the name of Uzbeghs ; for Shaibeg 
Khan in his turn overthre / the power of the ſucceſſors of Tamerlane in 
Perſia, and in the provinces beyond the river Oæus; and Babor, flying 


from him into India, did, in A. H. 937 [i. e. about A. C. 1529.] eſta- 


bliſh a new dynaſty, which (tho' deſcended from Tamerlane) bears the 
name of Mogul, and reigns to this day in Ir; belt known to us by the 
title of the Great Mogul. D* Herbelot Bibliothec. Oriental. See ABas- 
sloks, Locusrs, OTToman, Turk, and UzBtcn, compared. 
TARTA'REOUS, adj. [of tartar] 1. Conſiſting of tartar. Grew. 2. 
Helliſh. Milton. il, | 
© TarTA'REAN, adj. [tartareus, Lat.] pertaining to Tartarum, i. e. 
2 deep place in hell; alſo Helliſh. Milton. 
TA'RTARINE, adj. ſtartarinus, Lat.] the ſame as tartareous. 
To Ta'kTaR1ZE, to impregnate, to imbue with tartar. 8 
TA'RTARIZED, part. adj. [tartariſe, Fr.] refined or purified by the 
| help of ſalt of tartar. e 
A'KTAROUS [of tartareus, Lat.] having a tartarous quality, con- 
taining or conſiſting of tartar. | 
Ta'rTiSH, 2 ſof tart] ſomewhat tart. a5 
TN TTT, adv. [tearchce, Sax.] 1. Eagerly in taſte, ſharply, ſourly. 
2. Sharply in ſpeech, with poignancy or ſeverity. 3. With ſourneſs of 
2 


Ta'xrTness [reancnexf, Sax.) 1. Eagerneſs in taſte, ſharpneſs, 

ſourneſs. 2. Sourneſs of diſpolition, ſharpneſs in ſpeech. 

TR TRE, Fr. hard lees of wine. Ae | | 
TarxTRE, or A la TarTtrE, Fr. [in cookery] a particular way of 

dreſſing chickens, they having been firſt breaded and broiled on a grid- 

won. 


TARTUFFE, Fr, a counterfeit pretender to devotion. 

Ta'sco, a ſort of clay for making melting. pots. 8 

Ta'scony, a ſort of white earth like chalk, the only earth that en- 
dures the blaſt of the bellows, the heat of the fire, and running metal. 
. 8 ſubiſt. [raſck, taltu, Brit.] a tribute, and thence probably is de- 


Tasx [of taerk, or tarſe, Du. taſche, tache, Fr.] 1. A determinate 
portion of work required of a perſon, ſomething to be done impoſed by 
another. 2. Employment, buſineſs. 3. To take one to taſt; to repri- 
mand, to call to account, to reprove. | 

To Tasx, verb a, [from the ſubſt.) to impoſe or burthen with 
ſomething to be done. | TRY 

Ta'sKER, or Ta'sKMASTER, Aa. [from taſt and maſter] one who 

nd taſks, an impoſer of taſks; 
nn TaARSEL [tiercelet, Fr.] a male hawk. 

Tas, [rafſe, Fr. a ſort of purſe or pouch, alu, low Lat.] an 
ornamental bunch of filk, glittering ſubſtances, the like. 
er, or Ta'zki, H. an herb. 

Ta's3et.ud, ad}. (of 74%] adorned with taſſels. 3 

Ta'wsz1s [with clothicrs) a fort of hard prickly burrs, aſed in dreſ- 
fing cloth, 3 


1 A 1 


Tasszis [with architects] pieces of boards which lie under the end 
of a mantle· piece. | h 
 Tv'sses, ſubſt. See Tes. | 

_ Ta's8um ſin old records] a mow or heap of corn. 

'Fa"'STABLE, adj. [of m that may be taſted, reliſhing, ſavoury. 
ISTAT u' a, the keys of organs or harpſichords. | 

To TasTz ſ[traft, Du. and Ger. rater, Fr. raſtare, R. all which fig- 
nify to feel, handle or touch lightly ; but the Dutch and French ſomè- 
times uſe this verb in the fame ſenſe as we, and, as the French formerly 
wrote it taſter, it is moſt probable we had it from them] 1. To prove or 
try the reliſh of any thing by the palate. 2. To try by the mouth, to 
eat at leaſt in a ſmall quantity. 3. To eſſay fruit. 4. To have per- 
ception of, to feel: He ſhould 72% death. Hebrews. 5. To reliſh or 
approve intelleQually. Thou, Adam, will rae no pleaſure. Milton. 

To TasTe, verb neut. 1. To try by the mouth to eat; commonly 
with of: 2. To have a taſte or ſmack, to produce on the palate a parti- 
cular ſenſation, 3. To diſtinguiſh mentally, 4. To be tinctured, or 
receive ſome quality or character; with of. 5. Fo try the reliſh of any 
thing. The taſting power. Davies. 6. To have perception of; with 
of. The taſting of death. Wiſdom: 7. To take enjoyment ; with of. 
For age but zaftes cf pleaſures youth devours. Dryden. 

TasTE [of taſt, Du.] 1. One of the five external ſenſes by which the 
ſavour or reliſh of any thing is perceived. It probably is effected by the 
falts that are in bodies, which affect the tongue (according to their va- 
rious configurations) as differently as they differ one from another ; and 
by tickling, or otherwiſe moving thoſe ſmall nerves lying in the papill= 
ot the tongue, communicate a ſenfation to the brain, that is either plea- 
ſant or unpleaſant. 2. The act of taſting. 3. Senſibility, perception 
in general. Tafte of fears. Shakeſpeare, 4. That fenfation which all 
things, taken into the month, give, particularly to the tongue, the pa- 
pillæ of which are the principal inſtruments hereof. Quincy. 5. A fa- 
culty of dilcering, intellectual reliſh. 6. An eſſay, trial, experiment: 
not in uſe. Shake peare, 7. A ſmall portion given as a ſpecimen. 

* o have @ good IAST E for any thing, to diſcern and judge well of a 
thing. | £ 

1 TED, adj. [of taſte] having a particular reliſh. 

5 825 [by Doctor Grew] are diſtinguiſhed into ſimple and com- 

ound. 
: Simple T asTEs, are ſingle modes of taſtes, altho' mingled with others 
in the ſame ; as for inſtance, the taſte of a pippin is aci-dulcid ; of rhu- 


| barb, amaraſtringent, and therefore compounded with both; but yet in 


the pippin the acid is one ſimple taſte, and the ſweet another, as diſtinct 
as the bitter and aſtringent are in rhubarb. — 


Simple Ts T Es, are bitter, ſweet, ſalt, ſour, hot, as in cloves, 


per, Fc. and cold, as in ſal prunelle, aromatic ſpicy] nauſeous ; 


and ſome add to theſe, ſoft taſtes ; either vapid, as in water, the whites 
of eggs, c. or unctuous, as in oils, fat, &c. or hard. 

Hard TasTEs are, 1. Penetrant, ſuch as work themſelves into the 
tongue without any pungency ; as is experienced in the root and leaves 
of wild cucumber, 2. Stupefacient, as in the root of black helebore, 


which, if chewed, and kept ſome time upon the tongue, affects it with a 
numbneſs or paralytic ſtupor. 3. Aſtringent, as in galls. 4. Pangent, | 


as in the ſpirit of ſal armoniac. | 
Compounded Tas TEs are, 1. Auſtere, which is aftringent and bitter, as 
in the green and ſoft ſtones of grapes. 2. Acerb, which is aſtringent 
and acid, as in the juice of unripe grapes. 3. Acrid, which is pungent 
and hot. 4. Muriatic, which is ſalt and pungent, as in common ſale, 
5. Lixivious, which is ſaltneſs joined with ſome pungency and heat. 6. 


Nitrous, which is ſaltneſs joined with pungency and cold. There are alſo 


ſeveral other compounded taſtes, but we want words to expreſs them. 
'Ta"STEFUL, adj. [of tafte and full] having a large reliſh, ſavoury. 
Ta'sTEFULNESS, /ubſt. [of taſteful] palatableneſs. 
TA'STELESS, adj. [of taſte] 1. Having no power to perceive taſte. 
2. Inſipid, unreliſhable, having no taſte. 3. Having no power of gi- 
ving pleaſure, infipid. 4. Having no intellectual reliſh, He is heavy 
and taſteleſs. Addiſon. | 
Ta'sTELESNESs, ſubft. [of taſteleſs] 1. Inſipidneſs, unreliſhableneſs. 


2. Want of preception of taſte. 3. Want of intellectual reliſh. 


Ta'sTER, ſubft. [tafteur,Fr.] 1. One who takes the firſt eflay of food. 
2. A little dram cup to taſte 7 with. 

Ta'sTiNG, ſubſt. ¶ taſtinge, Du.] the ſenſe of taſting. 

Ta'sTo, It. {in muſic books] denotes that the notes muſt not be held 
out their full length, but only juſt touched ; this more eſpecially is uſed 
in playing a thorough baſs on the harpſichord or organ. | 

Tareu [of attacher, Fr. to faſten to] a ſort of faſtening for a gar- 
ment, a button or loop. | | | 

Tarn, an ancient privilege that ſome lords of the manors had, of ha- 
ving their tenants ſheep folded on their ground at night, for the benefit 
of their dung. 5 | 


Ta'TianisTs, or Ta TIA NES, heretics of the ſecond century, fo 


called from Tatian, a diſciple of TFuf/lin Martyr, who kept found 
enough, ' whilſt converſant with him; but after St. Juſtin's deceaſe, re- 
volted (as St. Ireneus tells us) from the church, Ompal: Jr 


rap beig xa TvPwbeic, i. e. being raiſed and and puffed up with the pre- 


ſumption of a teacher, as tho' he was more excellent than others, and for- 
med a new ſcheme or ſyſtem of his own : For he advanced the notion of 
certain inviſible on, in like manner with the Yalentinians; and bran- 
ded marriage with the name of corruption and fornication, after the fame 
manner with Marcion and Saturninus ; and, what was iar to him - 
ſelt, he denied the ſalvation of Adam.“ Iren. adv. Herefſes, Ed. Grabe, 
p. 105, 106, and 262, &c. compare. 

* Methinks there is ſomething of this very air and complexion in 
Tatian's writings, which St. {renews aſcribes to him; not that 
philoſophic gravity which appears in Zu/tin ;. but ſomething of the 
' haughty and ſupercilions 3 tho), in many things, he agrees with 
2 redeceſſor; in particular, when reiolving the original 
P uction of the Son into the Father's will; whom, by the way 

e calls mpwroyorey epyor, &. i. e. the fr fi-begotten work” ; and 
when ſtyling the Spirit, * Jaxor; re reworborey Irv, I. e. the mi- 
niſter, [or deacon] of the God that /uffered.” See Fir Cavin, 


CxrINTHIANS, and OgDper in Divinity, 


Ta'Tovs, a wild beaſt in America, covered with ſcales like ar» 


mour. 
Ta'rTER, ub. Ivaxvepan, Sax. ] a rag, a fluttering rag. | 
ebay ay [of xarrepan, Sax.) ragged, hangag te terns. | 


Ta'TTER+ 
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TAX 


Ta rTNDbIMUALL ION, . [of ravrenan, Sax. rags, and malkin, for 


ſweeping of an oven] a ragged fellow. EE 

Ta'TTERSHALL, a market-town of Lincolnſhire, on the river Bane, 
118 miles from London. 

To Ta'rTLE, verb neut. [of tateren, Du. to ſtammer or ſpeak quick, 
or of tadelen, Ger. to reprove or cavil] to prate, prattle, or talk imper- 
tinently, to uſe many words with little meaning. 

Ta'rTLE, or Ta'TTLING, aH. [from the verb] prate, impertinent 
diſcourſe, trifling talk. 
 Ta'rTLER, ſub. {of taterer, Du. or tadler, Ger.] one given to 
plate or prattle, an idle talker. 

The Tx'TLERs, the well-known lucubrations of Mr. Bickerſtaff, or Sir 
R. Steele, and others. A paper of the ſame nature, under the title of the 
Tadlerinn, or She-Tatler, is now publiſhed at Hall in Saxony. 

TatToo', . [Perhaps from raperex tous, taper, Fr. to ſtrike or 
beat] a certain beat on a drum in a garriſon or a camp at night, as a 
warning for the ſoldiers to repair to their quarters or tents. | 

Tau [in heraldry] called the 87. Anthony's Cro/5, becauſe St. An- 
thony, the monk and hermit, is always painted with it upon his habit, 
It takes its name from the Greek letter T, which it exactly reſembles. 
Some are of opinion it is an old hieroglyphic of ſecurity, and refer it to 
the charge given to the angel in Ezekiel, not to kill them upon whom 
was the letter Y Tau, Heb. | 

T Tau, Gr. [N, Heb.] a figure of the croſs of Chriſt, and in Hebrew 
is interpreted a ſign or mark, which Ezekiel ſaw in ſpirit, of which it 
was ſpoken to the angel, © Go thy way, and ſet a mark upon the fore- 
% heads of them that mourn, and are ſorry for all the abominations that 
are done therein.” This mark was in order to their being preſerved in 
the midſt of them that were to be ſlain for their idolatry, in the wrathful 

diſpleaſure of the Lord. See Rewe!. vii. 1—3. compared with CREED, 
GalAxlTES, and EUNOMIANS, | | 

Tav'dry. See TAwWoR . | 

To Tave, to rave, as people do being delirious in a fever. | 
TvR [taberna, Lat. taverne, Fr. taverna, It. and Sp.] an houſe 
or place where wine is ſold, and drinkers entertained for their money. 

'Ta'VERNER, Ta'VERNKEEPER, or Ta'VERNMAN, aH. | from ta- 


dern, deep, or man; tavernter, Fr. tavermere, It. tawernero, SP. taberna- 


rius, Lat.] one who keeps a tavern. 
Tau, pret. and part. pail. of teach. See To Teach. 

Tavcnr, ach. [prob. of teonan, Sax. to draw, or a corruption of 
tight; a ſea term] tight, ſtiff, or faſt. | 
To Tavnr, verb act. [of tanſer, O. Fr, to ſcold at. Sinner. tanden, 
Du. or of zento, Lat. to tempt, &c. Minfbew.] 1. To revile, to re- 

h, to inſult, to treat with contumely and infolence. 2. 'To rail at, 
to mention with upbraiding. And taunt my faults. Shakeſpeare. 

Tauxr [in ſea language] a term uſed when the maſts of a ſhip are too 
tall for her; who then ſay, ſbe is taunt-maſted. 

Tax, ſubft. {from the verb] a reproachful, abuſive, or nipping 

je ; a ſcoff or flout and inſult. TY 

 Tav'xTtER, Aab. [of taunt] one who taunts or inſults. 

[8 part. adj. [of taunt) ſpeaking reproachfully, biting, 

ng. pO | 

| |. Br adv. [of taunting] in an inſolent reproachful man- 

ner. | : | i 

Ta'visrocx, an ancient borough, by preſcription, in Devonſhire, 

ſtanding on the Tave, near the Tamar, 201 miles from London. It 

tends two members to parliament. | 

IAv'x ro, a borough in Somerſetſhire, ſeated on the river Thone, 

made navigable by barges from hence to Bridgwater, 147 miles 

from London, and ſends two members to parliament, for whom every 

pot-walloner, i. e. that dreſſes his own victuals, is entitled to vote. 
Tau ico'RxOus, adj, | tauricornis, of taurus, a bull, and corzu, Lat.] 

having horns like a bull. Brown. 

Taukrrkous, adj. [taurifer, Lat. TaupsPopSs, Gr.] bearing, breed- 
ing or nouriſhing bulls, _. 

'Fa'urirorm, adj. {tauriformis, Lat.] having the ſhape of a bull. 
TavrToLo'ciCaAL, adj. [tautelogigue, Fr.] repeating the ſame thing. 

TaUTOLOGICAL Echoes, are ſuch echoes as repeat the ſame ſound or 

{ſyllable many times. 

' _TavToLo'cicaLLY, adv. [of tautological] by way of tautology. 

p RE Tas., of Ta a Aya, Gr. ] one who repeats te- 
ouſly. N 
Tauvre'L OY [| tautologie, Fr. tautologia, Lat. of Javloxoyia, Gr.] the 
act of repeating or ſaying the ſame words or the ſame ſenſe in different 
words; except where ſome paſſion is expreſſed, or beauty intended by a 
repetition ; as | | 

HySpoleg, vx fluxes — Hamer, 

To Taw, verb act. [tapian, Sax. touwen, Du. tauw, L. Ger.] to 


dreſs white leather, commonly called alum leather, in contradiſtinction . 


from tan leather, which is done with bark. 

Taw, /ub/t. a marble for children to play with. hy 
3 ſubſt. [of tawary) tinſel finery, finery too oftenta- 
dous. ria. | 

Ta'wpey [as Dr. Tho. Henſhaw and Skinner ſuppoſe, of knots and 
ribbons. bought at a fair, anciently held in the chapel of Staaudrey, 
St. Audrey, or Etheldres] ridiculouſly or flaunungly gay, meanly 
ſhewy, fine without grace or elegance. It is uſed both of things and 
perſons wearing them. 

. . Ta'wzs [ot xapian, Sax. taulner, L. Ger. touwcr, Du.] a dreſſer of 
white leather. 

Ta'wniness [of tazwny ; or zeran, Sax, to tan, whence zexanneyye, 
Sax. i. e. tannedneſs] the quality of the colour of tanned leather. 


Ov, adj. I taue, It. tanne, Fr. tanet, Du.] of a tanned .yellowiſh | 


or duſky colour. Y 
Tawx x {in heraldry] the ſame as tenne; which ſee. * 
To Tax, verb at. [taxer, Fr. taſſare, It. taſſer, Sp. of retw, Gr. as 
Salmaſius ſupoſes] 1. To lay a tax upon, to load with impoſts. 2. 
[Taxo, Lat.] to cenſure, to charge one with a thing, to accuſe. It has 
Hor wwill befare the fault imputed, and is uſed both of perſons and 


things. 
me Ap. Gee f ran, Fr. txe, Da. glas r and Sp. ett 
Lat. af rats. 1. 1. A tribute or duty rated on land, c. or a tribute 
ſettled on every town after a ſettled rate, and paid annually towards the 
expence of the government; an impoſt, an exciſe. 2. [Taxo, Lat.] 
charge, cenſure. : . 

A XABLE; a4. fof tax] that may be taxed. | 


T E D 

Taxa Ttox, Fr. of Lat. Craſagione, It.] 1. The a a 
taxes ; impoſt, tax. 2. 2 Ons IN A on 

2 of tax] an impoſer of taxes. lcare. 

Axis [in architecture] the ſame with the ancients 

is with the moderns, and [mt nn deſcribes it to be — neee 
every part of a building its juſt dimenſions, according to its uſes Ween 
Ixus, Lat. [with botaniſts] 1. The yew-tree. 2. A badoe 

TaYL [in heraldry] is commonly uſed for the tail of an — . 
thoſe of other creatures have peculiar and diſtin names. at ; but 

Tea, fubft. fa word derived from the Chineſe ; 24, Fr.] 1. 1 
leaf of a Chineſe ſhrub, of which the infuſion has lately been he 
uſed in Europe for making a potable liquor. 2. The lique 2 
thereof. 

To Teacn, verb ad. pret. and part. pail. taught, ſometimes 


which is now obſolete xæcan, Sax.] 1. To indruct in "ro 


myſtery, &c. to inform. 2. To deliver any doctrine or art, or = 
to be learned. 3. To ſhow, to exhibit ſo as to impreſs upon the mind. 


4. To tell, to give intelligence. Tufer, 
To Tracu, verb neut. to perform the office of an inſtructor. 
TEA'CMABLE, adj. [of teach] capable of learning or inſtruction d 
eile. = 8 
. TEA'CHABLENEss [of teachable] capacity and readineſs to be tauęb 
docility. | wy 
TzA'CHER, /ub/?. [of teach] 1. One who teaches, a preceptor, ty 
tor, or inſtructor. 2. One who without regular or epiſcopal ordination 
aſſumes the miniſtry. In contempt applied to the inſtructors among dit 
ſenters. 3. A preacher, one who is to deliver doctrine to the people 

Trap, or TEok, ſubiſt. [da, Lat.] a torch, a flambeau: not in uſe 

Spenſer. | OO : as 
TEAGUE, anick-name for an Iriſhman. _ | 
TraL, faßt. Iteelingth, Du.] a kind of wild fowl, in form much like 

a duck, but not ſo big. | | | 
Trau, /ub/t. [of eam, tema, or zyme, Sax. a yoke, temo, Lat, the 

team of a carriage] 1. Any number of horſes, oxen, or other beaits 

drawing at once a cart, waggon, or carriage of burthen. 2. Any nun. 

ber paſling in a line; as, a team of wild geeſe, &c. 

Trau and Theam [in old records] a royalty granted by the king's 
charter to the lord of the manor, for the having, reſtraining, and judg- 


ing bondmen, niefs, and villains, with their children goods and chat. 


tels, in his court. 


To Teak, verb ad. pret. tore, anciently tare part. paſl. torn [re. 


nan, Sax, torren, Leut, zerren, H. Ger. tara, Su.] 1. To rend, to pull 
in pieces, to ſeparate by violent pulling. 2. To wound or lacerate with 
any ſharp point drawn alone. 3. To SE by violence. And torrents 
tear the ground. Dryden. 4. To ſhatter, to divide violently, 5. To 
— with violence, to drive violently. 6. To take away by ſudden vio- 

nce. | 

To TEAR and Roar, verb neut. [tieren, Du.] to make a great noiſe in 
crying, to fume, to rave, to rant turbulently. _ 


Tza'RixG, fine ſhow, a more than ordinary fine one. A low | 


phraſe. | F 

TEAR, /ubf. ea in this word is pronounced ee [xean, tz, Sax, tagte, 
Dan. tara, Su.] 1. Water ifluing out of the eyes thro? violent paſlion, - 
Tears are the effects of compreſſion of the moiſture of the brain upon dili- 


tation of the ſpirits. Bacon. 2. Any moiſture trickling in drops. Her 


trees with precious tears, Dryden. i 
TeaR, /ubjt. [from the verb] rent, fiſſure. 
Tea'RER, /ib/?. [of tear] one who rends or tears. 


4 TEa'R-FALLING,. adj. [of tear and falling] ſhedding tears, ten · 
er. | 8 


T'za'RFUL, adi. [of tear and full] weeping, full of tears. 


* To Task, or To TRAZE, verb ad. [of xepan, to pluck, draw, ot 


twitch, or of typan, Sax. to provoke} 1. To comb or unravel wool, ot 

flax. 2. To ſcratch cloth in order to level the nap. 3. To trouble a 

perſon continually, to vex with aſſiduous importunity. . 
Tra“sELs, or TRa“zELs, /ubſt. [Lrærel, xæplen, Sax. dipſacus, Lat.] 


fullers thiſtles; a plant. 


Tea“sER, /ub/t. [of teaſe] any thing that torments by inceſſant im- 
portunity. 2 | „ 

Tear, ſabſt. Iteth, Brit. tette, Teut. and Du. titte. L. Ger. tetta, It. 
teta, Sp. teton, Fr.] the dug of a beaſt, anciently the pap of a wo- 
man. | | 

beets [T:xpafoi;, Gr.] that which relates to the cauſe of diſ- 
eaſes. | 

Tz'cxintss [of techy] captiouſneſs, aptneſs to be offended, froward- 
neſs, peeviſhneſs. Zn 

TECHNICAL, adj. [technicus, Lat. Texpox@-, of renn, Gr. techniqut, 
Fr.] pertaining to arts and ſciences: not in common or popular uſe. 

TECHNICAL Words, terms of art. | | 
TECHNICAL Verſes, are ſuch as include the ſubſtance or particular parts 


of an art or ſcience, or contain the rules and precepts of them, o di- 


geſted, for the help of the memory. | | 
" Te/cuxicalLY, adv. [of technical] after the manner of techno- 
logy. | | 
7 EC4NO'LOGY [technologia, Lat. technologie, Fr. of Trxporoyin, of TIX: 
art, and x., or Ney, Gr. to ſpeak, ſay, or tell, &c.] a deſcription of 
arts, eſpecially mechanical ones. | g 
Te'car, adj. I prob. of toucher, Fr. to touch, 9. d. touchy] captions, 
froward, peeviſh. | 
TzcoLY'ryos [of Taxa, and x90, Gr. a ſtone] the. Judaic ſtone, 
ſo called, quia lapides frangit, & guaſi ligusfactos expellit. PAUL Eolx. 
TECTO'NICK, adj. [tectonicus, Lat. lexlonn®,, G4 pertaining to build- 


ing. | x 
ec ron ck Art. [tefonice, Lat. of Jaxlonxn, Gr.] the art of build- 


mg. b 
8 Nature [natura tectonica, Lat. of Wexlonxn, Gr. the art © 
building] formative nature. | | 
To Tev, or Tipe Graf, verb ad [ xeaban, Sax. to prepare] to caſt 
or ſpread new mown graſs abroad. 

2 bbzk, or TTR, /vbft. tindt, Iſla, tudder, Du.] 1. A roße 
with which a horſe or cow is tied in the field, that they may not paſture 
too wide, 2. [/cigher, Erſe] any thing in general by which one is re- 
ſtrained: ay g 3 | 

Ts Dt'un, a hymn frequently ſung in church on thankſgiving wy, 
for victories gained, deliverances from dangers, Cc. ſo called from t 


Aon Ing of it, /c Dun laudamus, lc. i.e. We . 


r made 


God or Lord. And a noble remnant it is of primitive Chriſtianity, that 
which is preſerved to this day in the re deum aſcribed to St. Ambroſe, 
« Thee, the Father of infinite majeſly; aiſo thy true, only, and honourable 
Son.” And we have another public form, which carries with it much 
the ſame air and aſpect of genuine antiquity, in the Roman Mifſal, ** Dig- 
mm & juſtum eſt, &c. Meſſale Roman. Ed. Antwerp, Plautin. 265. 
' See Co 1MMENSE and Messtan, compared, 

TED TERRA Dea, Lat. [ii e. the torch-bearing goddeſs] a name 
oiven to Ceres (the goddeſs of bread-corn) by the poets, on account of 
of ſeeking her daughter Proſerpine with a torch; and thence they ſa- 
crificed to her in the night with torches, | 

Tz'p1ous, adj. ¶ tedieux, Fr. tedigſo, It. tedioſus, Lat.] 1. Over-long, 
long-winded, weariſome by prolixity. 2: Troubleſome, weariſome by 
continuauce, irkſome. 3. Slow. 

Te viovsLY, adv. [of tedious] in ſuch a manner as to tire or 
weary. | | 

Dee [of tedious] 1. Too great length of time, prolixity. 
2. Weariſomeneſs, irkſomeneſs by continuance. 3. Weariſomeneſs by 
prolixity. 4. Quality of wearying, tireſomeneſs, uneaſineſs. 

To Tr Eu, verb neut. [team, Sax. an offering] 1. To bring young. 
2. To be pregnant, to engender young. 3. Io be full, to be charged, 
as a breeding animal, 2 | | | 

To TRE, verb act. 1. To bring forth, to produce. 2. To pour 
ſof cæman, teaman, Sax. or, according to Skinner, of tommen, Dan. to 
draw out, to pour: the Scots only retain it; as, #eem the water out. 
Hence Swift took this word] to pour out. 5 e 

TEE MPUL, adj. [zeampul, Sax. ] 1. Prolific, pregnant. 2. Full up 
to the top. | | | 2 5 

TEE MER, ſubft. [of teem] one that brings young. 

TEE MING, adj, pregnant, bearing young, fruitful, 

Tze mLEss, adj. [of teem] unfruitful, not prolific. 

TEEN, alt. [xinan, Sax. to kindle, tenen, Flem. to vex, teonan, 
Sax. infuries] ſorrow, grief. Doleful teen. Spen/er. | 

To Tezn, werb act. [tinan, Sax. to kindle} to excite, to provoke to 
do a thing, Spenſer. | 

Tzens, /ub/t. [from teen, for ten] the years reckoned by the termina- 
tion teen; as, thirteen, fourteen, &c. 5 | 

 Tez'nace, fal. bruſh-wood for hedges. 8 LY 
; * for 'Tizr [of guns in a ſhip] a row of guns on the ſame 

eck. | | 
 TegrH, irr. pl. of tooth [ cooOðᷣ r, tev, Sax.) either of a man or beaſt. 
See TooTn. | | 

To TzeTn, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to breed teeth, to be at the 
time of dentition. It is only uſed in the Scottiſh dialect, from which 
Arbuthnot ſeems to have taken ic. | ; 

_ T#/GumenT [zegumentum, Lat.] cover, the outward part. It is ſel- 
dom uſed but in anatomy or natural philoſophy. 

Tz&/GUMENTs of a human Body [in anatomy] are reckoned five, wiz. 
the epidermis, or ſcarf-ſkin, the derma, or true ſkin, the panniculus adi- 
poſus, the membrana carnaſa, and the common membrane of the muſcles. 

To Tex-xue, verb neut. [a cant word made from the ſound] to 
laugh with a loud noiſe, to titter. Hudibras. 

E1'L-TREE, ſubſt, [teglio, It. tilia, Lat.] the ſame as the linden- 
Teiws, ſub. [in falconry] a diſeaſe in hawks, which makes them 
pant and lofe their breath. ASI | | 

Teint, fubft. [teinte, Fr. of tinfura, Lat. a dye; in painting] the 
colour ar touch of the pencil, an artificial or compound colour, or the 
ſeveral colours uſed in a picture, conſidered as more or leſs high or 
bright, or deep or thin, or weakened, &c. to give the proper relievo, 
ſoftneſs, or diſtance, &c. to the ſeveral objects. 

T1ERs, the third part of a . or a meaſure of 42 gallons. 

Tzxv'rnæ [in the Jewiſh chronology] are the times wherein the 
ſun proceeds from one cardinal point to the next. 

Te'ramoniss, /ubft. le ν,; from Texzpw, Gr. to ſupport: in Ro- 
man architecture] images of men ſeeming to ſupport or bear up the 
out- jettings of cornices. | 

TE'LaRY, adj. [tela, Lat. a web] ſpinning webs. Brown. 

 TELECA'RD10S 2 xa, the heart, and IA, Gr. to perfect] a pre- 
cious ſtone, like, or of the colour of a heart. 

TzLx'PRIon, or TELE'PHIUM, Lat. [with botaniſts] an herb, a kind 
2 orpine, firſt found out by king Telephus, good for wounds, ulcers, 

. ; | 
Terzrnliuu, Lat. [in ſurgery] a great ulcer of difficult cure, fo na- 
med of Telephas, a king of Myfia, who was for long time troubled with 
ſuch an one. | | 
_ T#e'LzsCOPE, ab. Fr. [teleſcopio, It. of edo, the end, and oxowy, of 
err, Gr. to view] is a dioptric initrument compoſed of lenſes, by 
means of which, remote objects appear as if they were near, or a per- 
— glaſs made of two or more glaſſes placed in the tube or pipe of 

everal lengths, to view objects at a diſtance. | 

Talsscorg, wuith a convex and concave Lens, repreſents objects, 
that are at a vaſt diſtance, diſtin, and erect, and magnifies them ac- 
cording to the proportion of the focal diſtance of the convex lens, to the 
focal diftance of the concave lens. | 

TELESCOPE, with two convex Lenſes, repreſents objects, that are 
vaſtly diſtant, diſtinct, but inverted, and magnifies them according to 
the 22 of the focal diſtance of the exterior, to the focal diſtance 
of the interior lens. 8 

Aeriel TxLRScoDRE, is a teleſcope to be uſed in the night, and ſo has 
no cloſe tube, there being no need of one at that time. 

| Refle&ing TxLUEScO E, conſiſts of a large tube that is open at the end 
next to the object, and cloſed at the other, where is placed a metalline 
ſpeculum, and having a flat oval ſpeculum near the open end, inclined 
towards the upper part of the tube, where there is a little hole furniſhed 
with a ſmall, plain, convex eye-glaſs. 

TzLK&8C0'P1CAL, adj. [of relcſcope] pertaining to a teleſcope, ſeeing 
at a diſtance, . ah 

Txue3corical Stars, are ſuch as are not viſible to the naked eye, 
which cannot be diſcovered without the help of a teleſcope. 

TEL1'rtrOUS [telifer, Lat.) bearing a dart or darts. 

Tx'1,1s (with botaniſts] the herb fenugreek. | 

To Teri (:zllan, or vyllan, Sax. teilen, Du. and L. Ger. 3ebllen, 
H. Ger. zellan, Teut.] to count, to number or reckon. | 

To Tet, verb af. Tol p, pret. and part. paſſ. [(xœllan, Sax. talen, 
Dan. tala, Su. tellen, or et, Du. and L. Ger. zehllen, H. Ger. zellen, 


Teut.] 1. To utter, t6 expreſs, to ſpetk: 2. To rehearſe, to relate; 

to ſay or declare. 3. To teach, to inform. 4. To diſcover, to betray. 

F To count, to number. 6. To make excuſes: a low word. Shake- 
care. 

To Tei, verb neut. 1. To give an account, to make report: 
generally with of. 2. To Tell on; to inform of: a doubtful phraſe. 
The Scots uſe it as if implying a ſort of complaint; as, 77 tell on you 
to your maſter, | 3 5 
Te“IIER, al. 1. One who tells or relates. 2. [Of xællen, or xy- 
zan, to count] one who numbers. 5 5 N 

Te“LLERs [in the exchequer] are four officers; whoſe buſineſs is to 
receive all monies due to the crown, and to throw down a bill through a 
pipe into the tally court, where it is received by the auditor's clerks, 
who write the words of the bill upon the tally : they alſo pay all perſons 
any money papable to them by the king, by warrant from the auditor of 
the receipt : they alſo make books of receipts and payments which they 
deliver to the lord treaſurer, ine 

TE'LI us, Lat. the goddefs of the earth. | 

TELo'nNium, Lat. of Gr. a toll-booth or cuſtom-houſe. | 

T+:"MENTAILE [in old records] a tax of two ſhillings on every 
plonghed land. 

TaMEeRa'RIOUS, adj. [tamerarre, Fr. temerario, Tt. and Sp. temerarius, 
Lat.) 1. Raſh, haſty, unadviſed, heady. L'Efrange. 2. Careleſs, 
heedleſs. Ray. | 


TemE'RITY, or TemEROusNEss [| ?erteritas, Lat. temereté, Fr. teme- 


rita, It. temeridad, Sp.] raſnneſs, unadviſedneſs, unreaſonable contempt 


of danger. Cowley. 


TzmE'rITY, is emblematically repreſented by Icarus, of whom fable 
reports, that attempting to fly with wings faſtened with wax, which, as 
he approached too near the-ſun, melted, and ſo he fell into the ſea. 

Temo'ins [with military _ pieces of earth left ſtanding, as 
marks or witneſſes, in the foſſes of places the workmen are emptying» 
that they may know exactly how many cubical fathoms of earth have 
been carried away, in order to pay the workmen their due for it. 

To TEMPER, verb act. [tempero, Lat. temperer, Fr. temprare, It. tem- 
flar, Sp.] 1. To moderate, to mix fo as that one part qualifies the other. 
2. To compound, to form by mixture. 3. To mingle in general. 4. 
To beat together to a proper conſiſtence. 5. To accommodate, to mo- 
dify. 6. To ſoften, to afluage, to calm. 7. To form metals to a pro- 


per degree of hardneſs. 8. To govern: a Latiniſm, but little uſed. 


Spenſer. | 

_ TEMPER, /ubf? [from the verb] 1. Due mixture of contrary quali- 
ties. 2. Middle courſe, mean or medium. 3. Humour, natural diſ- 
poſition, conſtitutional frame of mind. 4. Diſpoſition of mind. 5. 


Conſtitution of body. 6. Calmneſs of mind, moderation. 7. State to 


which metals are reduced, particularly as to hardneſs or toughnefs ; ot 
due textare of parts in general. 

— His pond rous ſhield, | | 
 Etherial temper, maſſy, large, and round Milton. 


TEMPERAMENT, | temperament, Fr. tempra, or temperamento, It. and 
Sp. temperamentum, Lat.] 1. A proper and proportional mixture of the 


elements, but more eſpecially of the humours of the body. 2. The 
uſual complexion, conſtitution or habit of the body. 3. A due mixture 
of oppoſites. 4. A medium or means found out in buſineſs or contro- 


verly. 
TemeerAmENT [in phyſic] the natural habitude and conſtitution of 
the body of man, or the diſpoſition of the animal humours. | | 
TEMPERAMENT, or TeMPERING [in muſic] a reQifying or amend- 
ing the falſe or imperfect concords, by transferring to them part of the 
beauty of the perfect ones. 
TEMPERAME'NTAL, a. [of temperament] conſtitutional. _ 
TE MPERANCE, 1459 r. [temperanza, It. templanga, Sp. temperance; 


Port. temperantia, Lat.) 1. Moderation, as oppoſed to gluttony and 


drunkenneſs. 2. A reſtraining of our paſſions ; patience, calmneſs, ſe- 
dateneſs. Temperance is one of the four cardinal virtues ; and is with 
an elegance, not unfamiliar to our Engliſh Cebes, thus deſcribed by him, 
| The florid hue of temperance, her fide 
Adorn'd by health, a nymph in blooming pride. Table of Cebes. 
TEMPERA'NTIA, adj. plur. [of temperans, Lat. in phyſic] ſuch medi- 
eines as allay ſharp humours; ſuch as fweeten and correct, or ſuch as 
bring the body to a due temperament. 


TEMPERATE, adj. [tempere, Fr. temperato, It. templadb, Sp. tempera- 


tus, Lat.] 1. That is in midling temper, as neither too hot nor too cold, 


moderate in degree of any quality, not exceſſive. 2. Moderate, ſober 
in eating and drinking. 3. Free from ardent paſſion, calm, cool. 


TE MPERATELY, adv. [of temperate] 1. Moderately, not exceſſive- 


ly. 2. Calmly, without violence of paſſion. 3. Without gluttony or 
uxury. | 

Te "MPERATENESS, /ub/ft, [of temperate] 1. Moderation, freedom 
from exceſſes, mediocrity. 2. Calmneſs, coolneſs of mind. 

Te'MPERATURE, /ub/?. Fr. [temperatura, tempero, Lat.] 1. Conſti- 
tution of nature, degree of any qualities. 2. rr of the air, is its 
temper or conſtitution according the diverſity of ſeaſons, or the different 
ſituations of countries, or its qualities as to heat and cold, moiſture and 
dryneſs 3. Mediocrity, due balance of contrarieties. 4. Moderation, 
freedom from predominant paſſions. 3 0 

TEMPERED, adj. [of temper] diſpoſed with regard to the paſſions. 

T#'mpgsT [| rempeſtas, Lat. tempefte, Fr. tempeſia, It. tempeſtad, Sp. 
tempeſtade, Port.] a moſt violent ſtorm, or a degree beyond a ſtorm, a 
violent commotion of the air, either with or without rain, hail, ſnow, 
Sc. The different names by which the wind is called, according to 
the gradual increaſe of its force, ſeems to be, a breeze, a gale, a guſt, a 
ſtorm, a tempeſt. 

To TzmyEsT, verb ac. from the ſubſt.] to diſturb, as by a tempeſt, 
to make ſtormy. Milton. | | | 

— Part huge of bulk ele | 
Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait, 
Tempeſt the ocean. Paradiſe Ep. | 

TemyE'STAs, was worſhipped by the Romans as a deity, infomuch 

that L. Scipio, being in a great ſtorm, in the Corſican ſea, made a vow 


to build her a temple at Rome; though ſome think M. Marcellus was 


the founder of ic. 
TemPesT-Beaten, adj. [of tempeſt and beat] ſhattered with ſtorms, 
TEMPEST -Toft, adj. [of tempeſt and teſt] driven about by ſtorms. 
TemPe'sTIVE, adj. [tanpe//iuns, Lat.] ſeaſonable, timely, done in 
time: not uſed, 2 3 
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eur TIVELY, adv. [of tempeſtive] ſeaſonably: not uſed. 

Tzurzsrrvirxv, ſubſt. [ tempeſlivus, Lat.] ſeaſonableneſs. Brown. 

TxMPE'STUOUS, adj. |[tempeſineux, Fr. 3 Lat.] ſtormy, 
boiſterous ; as, a tempeſtuous ſea, i. e. a rough ſea. 

Temee'sTVoOUSLY, adv. [of tempeſtuous] after a ſtormy, turbulent 
manner. | 
 Tewyz'srvousness [of tempeſtuous] ſtormineſs. 

'Te'MPLaR, /ubft. [from the remple, a houſe near the Thames, an- 
ciently belonging to the Knights Templars, originally from the temple 
of Jerufalem ; tenplier, Fr.) a ſtudent in the law. Wed 

Tz'MPLARs, or Knights TEMPLARs, ſaid to have been inſtituted in 
the year 1113, by Hugh, of Rayennes, and confirmed by pope Euge- 
- nious. Their habit was a white cloak or upper garment, with a red croſs 


on the back, and a ſword girt about them; and thence they were, by 


the common people called cro/5-backs, or crauched backs, Theſe knights 
at firſt dwelt in part of the building that belonged to the temple in Jeru- 
ſalem, not far from the ſepulchre of our Saviour, where they charitably 
_ entertained ſtrangers and pilgrims, and in their armour led them through 
the Holy Land, to view ſuch things as were to be ſeen there, defending 
them from the infidels. Theſe knights had in all provinces of Europe 
their ſubordinate governors, in which they poſſeſſed no leſs than 16000 
lordſhips, a vaſt revenue! Their governor in England was ſtiled Maſter 
of the Temple, and was ſummoned to parliament ; and the Temple in 
Fleet-ſtreet, now the houſe of our law ſtudents, in London, being their 
houſe, the miniſter of the Temple church ſtill bears the title of Maſter 
of the Temple. This order continued for about the ſpace of two hundred 
| years; but at length being both rich and powerful, and alſo grown vi- 
cious, the whole order was aboliſhed by pope Clement V. in the year 
| 1309, as alſo by the council of Vienna in 1312, and their poſſeſſions 
were given to the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, whoſe manſion was 
near Smithfield, 'The chief cauſe of their extirpation, was their im- 
menſe riches, which the king of France, and other European princes 
deſired to fieze. See Crotsabes, and Ack E, or AcRa, compared with 
Works of SUPEREROGATION, | | | | 
TEMPLE, . Fr. temple, It. Sp. and Port. templum, Lat.] 1. A 
place appropriated for the performance of divine ſervice. 'The temples 
that the heathens built to their gods were very ſtately; for princes and 
nations employed their riches and ingenious inventions of architecture 
in building them. In their temples there were generally three altars : 
the firſt at the entry, where the victims were offered and burnt, the ſe- 
cond in the middle, and the third at the end, within an incloſure. Up- 
on the two laſt, only perfumes and ſweetmeats were burnt, and there the 
people eat in their feſtivals to their gods. 2. [Tempora, Lat.] the 
upper part of the ſides of the head where the pulſe is felt. 


T's'MPLES of Aztz, ſuch which had only ante or angular pillars at 


the corners, and two Tuſcan columns on each ſide the doors. 
Tetraſtyle TEA LES, ſuch as had four columns in front, and as many 
ind Sv | 


Amphiproftyle TEemMPLEs, ſuch as had columns before and behind, 
which alſo were tetraſtyle. 5 | | 
Proſtyle TempLEs, were ſuch as had columns only on the fare- ſide. 


Diptere 'FxMyLEs, ſuch as had eight rows of columns around, or were 


21 or had eight columns in front. DD I . 05 
Periptere TemPLEs, ſuch as had four rows of inſulated columns 
around, and were hexaſiyle, i. e. as had fix columns in front. 


TEMPLES, certain jewels which great ladies anciently wore on their 


temples and foreheads, and faſtened to their hair with bodkins. F 
Tz 'MPLET, EH. a piece of timber in a building, particularly that 
under girders. | | | | 
Tz MPORAL, adj. [temporel, Fr. temporale, It. temporal, Sp. of tempo- 
ralis, low Lat.] 1. Continuing but for a time, meaſured by time, not 
eternal. [See TIME] 2. Secular, not eccleſiaſtical. 3. Not ſpiritual : 
in this ſenſe it is ſometimes uſed in the plyral as if a ſubſtantive ; as, 
temporali. 4. Pertaining to the temples of the head, placed at the up- 
per part of the head; as, temporal arteries. | 
_ TemPora'LE Augmentum, Lat. [with grammarians] an increaſe or 
_ alteration of the quantity of the firſt vowel or dipthong in ſeveral tenſes 
of a Greek verb. See T'ExsE. | 
TemeoRA'L1s, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the upper jaw, 
which, gather with its partner, draws the lower jaw upwards, called 
alſo crotaphites. | | 
—__TemrPoRa'LITIEsS, or TEMPORALS, /ubft. [temporalitts, or biens tem- 


porels, Fr. temporalita, It. temporalidad, Sp.] the temporal revenues of 


biſhops, not eccleſiaſtic rights. They are particularly ſuch revenues, 
lands, or tenements, as have been granted them, as they are lords and 
barons of parliament. es 
_ TEMPORALLY, adv. [of temporal] with regard to this life, | 

Te'MPORaLNEss [of temporalis, Lat. temporel, Fr.] a ſecular quality; 
alſo temporarineſs, or the being for a time. | 

TE MPORALTY, /ubſt. [le temporel, Fr.] 1. The laity, ſecular people. 
2. Secular poſſeſſions. | 

TEemMPoRA'NEOUS, adi. [of temporaris, Lat.] temporary. 

TE MPORA'NEOUSNESS, or TE“ 
 temporaneous] quality of laſting only for a time: not much uſed. 
TEMPORARY, adj, [temporarius, Lat.] laſting but for a limited 
time. = 

To TE MPOR1ZE, verb neut. [temporiſer, Fr. temporeggiare, It. tempo- 
rixar, Sp. ten ports, Lat.] 1. To comply with the times or occaſions. 2. 
To delay, to procraſtinate. 3. To comply in general: improper. 
Shakeſpeare. 

Tz MPORIZER, . [of temporize ; temporiſeur, Fr. temporizador, 
859 a time: ſerver, one who alters his principles or practice according 
to the times, one who complies with the times, a trimmer. | 


Te"vyorUM O, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the bones of the temples 


ſituated in the lower part of the ſides of the cranium. The upper part 


of them, being thin, conſiſts only of one table of a circular figure, which 


is joined to the oſſa 2 by the ſquamoſe ſutures; but the lower 
part, which is thick, hollow, and uneven, is united to the os occipitis, 
and os ſphenoides. | 

Te"MSE-BREAD, Or TE MSED-BREAD, ſubſt, [tems, Du, amis, Fr. 
ramifo, It, a fieve; temſen, Du. tamiſer, Fr, tamiſare, It. to ſift] bread 
made of flower better ſifted than, common, 

To 'Izxmer, verb ad. [tenter, Fr. tentare, It. tentar, Sp. of tento, 
Lat.] 1, Jo allure or intice by preſenting ſome pleaſure or advantage 
to the mind, to ſollicit to ill, 2. o provoke, to incenſe, to jrritate. 


3. Sometimes uſed without any notion of evil; to ſollicit, to draw. 4. 


MPORARINESS, /ubſt. [of temparary, or 


TEN 


To try, to attempt: only uied in poetry, unleſs contract 
TE MPTABLE, adj. [of tempt] liable to temptation, o 

influence. Swwif?. 5 | | 
TEMPTA'T1ON, fubft. | tentation, F. tentaxione, It. tentac; 

tio, Lat.] 1. The act — 1 


* 


ed for ates * 
bnoxious to bad 


empting and allurement or entieement to il. tenta- 


Nate of being tempted. 3. That which is offered to the mind as 4 


tive to ill. 2 mo- 


TE MPTER [rentator, Lat. tentateur, Fr. tertatore, It. tentador, 8 
» 


1. One who allures or entices to evil. 2. The infernal ſollicitot to 5 
i 2 


the devil, | | 

Te urrixo, part. adj. [of tempt] alluring, enticing. 

TE MPTINGLY, adv. [of tempting] alluringly. 

TE MPpTINGNEss [of tempting] alluringneſs: not uſed. 7 

TE MULENCY, . ¶ temulentia, Lat.] drunkenneſs, intoxication b 
liquor. | . n by 

 TEMULENT, adj. [temulentus, Lat.] drunken, intoxicated, as be 

ſtrong liquors. | i ö 

Ten, ag. [ xien or vin, Sax. tien, Du. tein, L. Ger. zehn, H. Ger 
decimal number 10, in figures, is compoſed of the firſt figure and 
Cypher. It conjoins the virtue of all numbers, which it holds, as it we 
bound in itſelf, either fimply, or by multiplication. Secondly 25 
among geometricians, a line is the joining in one of divers points ür 
10 makes the line of numbers, neither can there be any going farthe 
We may add 1 tag, and2to 8, and, by multiplication and redoublin, 
of 10, ſet down a number greater than the ſands of the ſea, Ten hath bee 
extolled as containing even, odd, long and plain, quadrate and cubica) 
numbers. And Ariſtotle obſerved, that Barbarians, as well as Greek; 
uſed a numeration unto /er. ; 

TE'NABLE, a4. Fr. that may be held againſt oppoſition or attacks, 


] the 
nd (o) a 


_ TENABLE [in military affairs] is ſaid of a town, Oc. that may be 


* or defended againſt aſſailants. 
E NABLENESS [of tenable] quality of being held: not uſed. 
Texa'cious, adj. [tenace, It. tenaz, Sp. tenax, Lat.] 1. Holdin 


faſt, graſping hard, not willing to let go; with of before the thing held. 


2. Retentive. 3. Cloſe fiſted, covetous, meanly parſimonious. 4. Co- 


heſive, having parts diſpoſed to adhere to each other; ſpoken of liquids, | 


ſuch as ſtick faſt, or are clammy. + 
TENA*CIousLY [of tenaczous] 1. After a cloſe-fiſted covetous manner. 
$. Jelly in maintaining an argument, Sc. 3. With diſpoſition to hold 


| TEzna'crousNess [of texacious] 1. Niggardlineſs. 2. Stiffneſs in 
_— or maintaining an opinion, &c. 3. Unwillingneſs to reſign or 
et go. | | 

TENA'CITY [zenacate, Fr. tenacitas, Lat.] tenaciouſneſs, adheſion of 
one part to another, glutinouſneſs, 

TEna'cuLa, Lat. a chirurgical inſtrument, much like the forceps. 

TENAULLE, Fr. [in fortification] is an out-work that reſembles a 
horn-work ; but generally ſomewhat different, in regard that, inſtead of 
two demi-baſtions, it bears only in front a re-entring angle between the 


_ ſame wings, without flanks, and the ſides are parallel. All tenailles are 
defective in this. reſpect, that they are not flanked or defended towards 


their inward or dead angle, becauſe the height of the parapet hinders 
from ſeeing down before the angle, ſo that the enemy can make a lodg- 
ment there under covert; and therefore tenailles are never made, but 
when there is not time to make a horn-work. _ 

Simple TExXAILLE, or Single TEXAILLE [in fortification] a large 
out- Work canſiſting of two faces or ſides, including a re-entring angle. 

Double TENAILLE, or Flanked 'TexailLE [in fortification] a large 
outwork conſiſting of two tenailles, or two re entring angles. 

TENAELLE in 4 Foſs [in fortification] is a low work raiſed before 
the curtine, in the middle of the foſs or ditch. 

TENAILLE of the Place [in fortification] is the face of the place, raiſed 


between the point of the two neighbouring baſtions, including the cur- 


tine, two flanks raiſed on the curtine, and the two ſides of the baſtions 
which face one another. | | Fs : 
TE'NaNncy, ſubſt. [tenanche, O. Fr. tenentia, law Lat.] any temporary 
poſſeſſion of what belongs to another, in conſideration of rent, &c. paid 
yearly ; dwelling-houſes held of others. | 


 Tz'NaNT, or TENENT, fubſt. Fr. [of tenens, Lat. holding] 1. One 


who, on certain conditions, poſſeſſes lands or houſes for a time, which, 
in reality, are the property of another, correlative to landlord, 2. One 
who reſides in any place. Tenant of theſe ſhades. Thomor.. 

TENANT by Charter, one who holds lands by feoffment or donation in 
writing. | 

TENANT by Court Roll, or TENANT by Copy, one admitted tenant of 
lands, &c. in a manour, demiſed according to the cuſtom of that ma- 
nour. oo, 

TexanT of the King, one who holds of the king's perſon, or as ſome 
honour. | | | 

Tenant by the Verge in ancient Demeſn, one who is admitted by the 
rod in ancient demeſn. ; 

TENanT in Chief, is a tenant that holds of the king in right of his 
crown. | „ 

Te vAAx by the Courteſy of England, a tenant that holds for his life, by 
means of a child begotten by him on his wife, ſhe being an heireſs, and- 
the child being born alive, 

TexaxT in Frank Marriage, a tenant who holds lands or tenements 
by a gift of them, made ts bo upon marriage between him and his 
wife. | 
TixanT in Mortgage, is a tenant that holds by means of a mort- 


e. ; 
* at Will, a tenant who holds at the will of the lord, accord - 
ing to the cultom of the manour. | 
Particular TRAA T, a tenant who holds lands, &c. only for à term of 
time. | 
Sole Tenant, a tenant who has no other joined with him. 
Taint TENANTS, are tenants that have an equal right in lands or te- 
nements, by virtue of one title. | | 6 
TexAnTs in Common, are ſuch as have equal right, but hold by divers 
titles. 8 ; 
Very Texan, a tenant who holds immediately of his lord; ſo that if 


there be a /ord me/ne, and a tenant, the tenant is very tenant of the muſt; 


but not to the lord above. 


tions, 


TEN aN- 


To Tz'xANr, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to hold on certain condi- 


TEN 


TAN TABLE, adj. [of tenant] that is fit to be occupied by a tenant, 
; repair. | | 
1 gr. T BLENESS, ſubſt. [of tenantable] fitneſs to be held by a te- 
nant : not uſed. ? . 
Tz'nNanTLESS, adj, [of tenant] unoccupied, not poſſeſſed by a te- 
Wr LAW; ſubſt. [corrupted from tenon-ſaw] See Texon. 
Te'vax [with anatomiſts] a muſcle whoſe office is to draw the thumb 
from the forefingers. as 3 
Tr'unukx, 2 market town of Worcefterſhire, on the river Teind or 
''Teme, 128 miles from London. | | | 
TENA“sMUs, Lat. [bestehe, Gr.] a continual deſire to go to ſtool, 
attended with an inability of voiding any thing, but ſometimes bloody, 
ſlimy matter. F 1 | | 
Tauch, /ub/. [t1nce, Sax. tenche, Fr. tinca, It. and Lat. tenca, Sp.] 
a river or pond fiſh. BY | | | 
To Tenv, verb neut. [of tendo, Lat. tendre, Fr. or attendere It. atten- 
ter, Sp. to tend, &c.] 1. To move towards a certain point or place. 2. 
[Tendre, Fr.] to watch, to guard as an aſſiſtant or defender. 3. To aim 
at, to be directed to any purpoſe ; with 10 or towards. 4. To contri- 
bute ; with 70. 7 [From attend] to wait, to expect: out of uſe. 
Shakeſpeare. 6. To wait as dependents or ſervants ; with zpon. 7. To 
attend as ſomething inſeparable ; with por. OR 
To Tend, verb act. [contracted from attend] 1. To look to, to wait 
upon, to take care of. 2. To attend, to accompany. 
tive to. That tend their play. Milton. | | 
Te'npence [from tend] 1. Attendance, ſtate of expectation. Spen- 
fer. 2. Perſon, attendant: not in uſe. Shakeſpeare. 3. Act of Wait- 
ting, attendance. 4. Care, act of tending ; with zo before the thing 
tended. TOE | 7 | 
Te'npenct, or Te/npency, fal. [of tendens, of tendo, Lat. to 
make towards, c.] 1. Inclination, direction or courſe towards any 
place or object; with to or towards, 
towards any inference or reſult. 1 
 T#e'xD8R, adj. | tendre, Fr. tenero, It. tierno, Sp. tenro, Port. tener, 
Lat.] 1. Soft, eaſily impreſſed or injured. 2. Senſible, eaſily pained, 
ſoon ſore. 3. Effeminate, delicate, emaſculate. 4. Exciting kind con- 
cern. 5. Compaſſionate, anxious for another's good. 6. Suſceptible 
of ſoft paſſions. 7. Amorous, laſcivious. 8. Expreſſive of the ſofter 
paſſions. 9. Careful not to hurt: with of: 10. Gentle, mild, unwil- 
ing to pain. 11. Apt to give pain or uncaſineſs. 12. Young, weak; 
as, tender age. 13. Nice, ſcrupulous. . 14. Good-natur'd, kind. 
Texper, /ub/t. [from the verb] 1. An offer of payment, &c. propo- 
ſal to acceptance. 2. [Of attendre, Fr. attendere, Lat.] one who waits 
on another, 3. [From the adj. ] regard, kind concern. Shakeſpeare. 
ap FRET adv. [of tender] 1. Softly, ſcrupulouſly. 2. Kindly, 
C. | 
To Te'nDeR, verb af. [from the adj. or tendreſſe, Fr. tenderneſs] 
1. To uſe tenderly or kindly, to regard with kindneſs : not in uſe. Shake- 
\ ſpeare. 2. (tendre, Fr.] to make an offer of the payment of money, &c, 
to exhibit to acceptance. 3. To eſteem, to hold. | 
To 'Tenper an Averment [in law] to offer a proof or evidence in 
court. 1 
TEe'npers [a ſea term] ſhips in a fleet, which carry proviſions, am- 
munition, aud other neceſſaries, and tend or attend for that purpoſe. 
TENDERHEARTED [of fender and hearted] being of a tender, com- 
miſerating, and kind diſpoſition. It is alſo uſed by Hudibras for amo- 
rous, laſcivious. See TENDER, adj. h 
TENDERHEA'RTEDLY, adv, [of tenderbearted] in a kind, commiſe- 
rating manner. | | 
TENDERHEA'RTEDNESS, /ubſ?. [of tenderbearted] a kind and commi- 
ſerating temper or diſpoſition. 


. 


RE [with hunters] the ſoft tops of a deer's horns, when 
they firſt begin to ſhoot forth. | 
L be bs adv. [of tender] in a tender manner, mildly, not 

arſhly. | | 

* [tendrefſe, Fr.] 1. State of being tender, ſuſceptible of 
impreſſions, ſoftneſs. 2. State of being eaſily hurt, ſoreneſs. 3. Suſ- 
_ ceptibility of the ſofter paſſions. 4. Kind attention or anxiety for ano- 
ther's good. 5. Scrupulouſneſs, caution. 6. Cautious care. A great 
tenderneſs of reputation. Gov. of the Tongue. 7. Soft pathos of expreſ- 
ſion, endearing carriage. | | | 

Tz"NDERMENT, Fr. [in muſic books] tenderly or gently ; as much 
as to ſay, ſing or play, after a ſweet, gentle, or affecting manner. 

Te"nDiCLE, fu 25 [tendicula, Lat.] a gin or ſnare to take birds or 
beaſts, Qc. not uſed. | 

Tez'npinous, adj. [of tende, Lat. tendineux, Fr.] full of tendons, con- 
liſting of tendons, ſinewy. 


, 


a ENDINOUsNESss, fulneſs of tendons, or the nature or quality of ten- 
ons. ̃ 

Tz'xpox, ſubſt. Fr. [tendine, It. of tendo, Lat. tendre, Fr. to ſtretch 
out] the extremity of à muſcle, where its fibres run into a ſtrong, ſpringy 
chord; a ſinew, a ligature by which the joints are moved. | 

Tz'xprIL, Lil [ tendrillon, Fr. with botaniſts] a claſper, or that little 
curling part of plants by which, in climbing, they take hold of a prop 
for their ſupport. | | | 

Texea'TEs, a name by which Apollo had a temple and oracle at 
Teneus, in the territories of Corinth. 

Txz'xezR2&, or Tt NeBREs, Lat, [in the Roman church] a ſervice uſed 
on Wedneſday, Thurſday, and Friday before Eaſter, in repreſentation of 
Chriſt's agony in the garden. The manner is thus: There are fifteen 
lamps or candles lighted, which is juſt the number of pſalms or canticles 

at are in the office. Theſe being lighted on a triangular ſconce, at the 
end of every pſalm that the prieſt repeats, one of the candles is put out, 
till at the 20 f the congregation is left in darkneſs. 

Texz'BRICOSE, * [tenebricoſus, Lat] dark, gloomy. 

E'NEBROSE, or "T'E'NEBROUS, adj. [tenebreux, Fr. tenebroſo, It. and 
Sp. of tenebreſus, Lat.] dark, gloomy. 

ENB'BROSENESS, Or T'ENEBBRO'SITY, ust. ¶tenebreſità, It. of tene- 

tas, Lat.] darkneſs, gloomineſs. | 

"E'NEMENT, [ubſt. Fr, [tenementum, of teneo, Lat. to hold] a houſe, 
eaditation, or any thing that a perſon holds of another by paying rent, 

e. | 


*+* 44 


3. To be atten- 


2. Aim, drift, direction or courſe 


TE NDERLING, ſabſt. [of tender] one tenderly brought up, a fond- 


miles from London. 


1 EN 


Tzu NTARV Lands, fuch fands as the Saxon thanes or noblemen 
let out to tenants for arbitrary rents and ſervices. \. 5 ; 
_ Texegme'nT1s Legatis {in law] a writ for a corporation to hear con- 
troverſies, touching teriements deviſed by will. 3 | 
TURN TA “LE, or TREMANTALE [in ancient cuſtoms] the number 
of ten men, which, in the days of our Engliſh Saxon anceſtors, was alſo 
called a decennary, aiid ten decetinaries made what we call an hundred. 
Tre fl See Tenet. 8 | 
T#NExT [in heraldry] a term ufed for ſomething that ſuſtains or 


holds up the ſhield or coat-armour, and is generally ſynonimous with 


the ſupporter. 7 | 
Tex riTy [enerizza, It. thnerirai, Lat.] tenderneſs. CY FI 
Tr'xET, abſt. [tenet, Lat. he holdeth] it is ſometimes an opinion or 
_ profeſſedly held by ſome divine, philoſopher, Cc. poſition, 
principle. | | 
Trxx'subs [of teneo, Lat. rw, Gr. to ſtretch ont] a continual de- 
fire of going to ſtool. See TENASsMus. | 2 
Texxz“ [in heraldry] is what is commonly in Engliſ called Pasuny, 
and ſome call it buſe : The colour is made of red and yellow mixed to- 


gether, and is expreſſed in engraving by lines diagonal from the ſinifter 


chief and traverſe. In blazoning by celeſtial things, it is called the dra- 
gon's head, and by precious ſtones, the hyacinth. 


Te'xxis, /ub/t. [Skinner ſuppoſes this play to be fo named from the 


word zenez, take it, hold it, or there it goes, uſed by the French when 


they drive the ball] a ſort of play at ball, which is driven with a racket. | 


The place where this play is uſed, they call a zernis-court, _ | 
To Te'nx1s, verb af. [from the ſubR.] to drive one as a ball. Spenſer. 
TE'xon, /ub/. Fr. the ſquare end of a piece of timber, diminiſhed by 
one third part of its thickneſs, fitted into the hole of another piece, cal- 
led a mor/z/e, - | | 
TEexoxTRO'"TOTUs [of raw, to ſtretch out, and re., Gr. wounded] 
one that is wounded in a tendon. _ | 


Te“xox, or Tz'xous, ſubſp. [teneur, Fr. tenore, It. tenoro, Sp. of te- 


nor, Lat.] manner of continuity, conſtant mode, general currency, ge- 


neral drift or courſe, ſenſe contain d. | . 
Tenor [in muſic] the firſt, mean, or middle part, or that which is 


the ordinary pitch of the voice, when neither raiſed to the treble, nor 


lowered to the baſs. | | ; 
Tk xox [in law] the purport or content of a writing or inſtrument, 
TENO'RE Indictamenti, Ic. Lat. ſin law] a writ whereby the record, 
Ec. of an indictment is called out of another court into chancery. | 
TExoR1'STA, It. a perſon who has a tenor- voice. 
TrNSsA RE {in old deeds] to fence, or hedge in. 
Te xsx, adj. [tenſus, Lat.] ſtretched, ſtiff, not lax. _ Er. 
Tensr, fubſ?. [of temps, Fr. tenipi, It. tempus, Lat. in grammar] in 


ſtrict ſpeaking, is only a variation of the verb to ſignify time. Tenſes 


are times of action, and they are three, paſt, preſent, and future, though 
grammarians make five. The paſt may be divided, as the Latins 4 
into inperfect, as, I did love, and the preterperfec, as, I have loved; 
the preſent tenſe is, I love or do love, the future, I ſhall or will love. _ 
Note, Dr. Clarke has moſt judiciouſly obſerved, that every tenſe admits 
of the diſtinction of perfect or imperfect; as, firſt, with reference to the 
time paſt, he was going; or ©* was gone.“ Secondly, with reference 
to the time preſent, © he is going; or, he is gone.“ Third; with re- 
ference to the future, “ he will be going ;” or, © he will be gone,” 
and fo in the learned languages. —Homeri Thas, Ed. Londin. p. 6. 
TE NSIBLE, adi. [eenfis Lat.] that may be extended. "= 
Te 'xxion, /t. Fr. [tenfene, It.] the ſtate of a thing that is bent, or 
the effort made to bend it. —— | 
TE'NSENEss, /ubft. [of tenſe] tenſion ; the contrary to Iaxity. 
TE NSIBLENESS, /ubſt. [of tenſible] ſuſceptibility of extenſion. 
Tez'Ns1LE, adj. | tenfilis, Lat.] capable of extenſion. 1 
TE'NSsIVE, adj. | tenſions, Lat.] belonging to extenſion, giving a ſenſe 


of ſtiffneſs or contraction. 


TE'NsokSs, Lat. 1 d. exten/ores, i. e. ſtretchers out] thoſe muſcles 


which ſerve to extend the toes. 


TexT [with lapidaries] that which they put under table-diamonds, 


when they ſet them in wor. 3 

Te NSURE, Aub. ¶ tenſus, Lat.] the ſame with en/ion. Bacon. I 

TexT, ſubſt. [tentorium, Lat. tente, Fr. tenda, It. tienda, Sp. tent, 
Du. telt, L. Ger. zelt, H. Ger.] 1. A ſoldiers moveable lodging-place, 
made of canvas or other cloth extended on poles. 
habitation in general, a pavilion. 3. [Tente, Fr.] a roll of lint, &c. to 
be put into a wound to keep it open. 4. [Vino tinto, Sp. ] a fort of Spa- 
niſh wine of a deep red, which is brought from Alicant, but chiefly from 
Gallicia in Spain. | 5 

To Trxr, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to lodge as in a tent, to taber 
nacle. 1 
To TexT, verb act. to ſearch or fill up with a medical tent. 
TexTa'T1ON, ah. Fr. [Itentatio, Lat.] trial, temptation. 3 
TENTATIVE, adj. [of tento, Lat. to try] pertaining to an eſſay or 
tryal, trying, eſſaying. | 


TenTa'T1VE, /ub/?. an eſſay or effort whereby perſons try their 
ſtrength, or ſound an affair, Sc. to ſee whether or no it will ſac- 
ceed f 


Texrarivs [in French univerſities] the firſt theſis or act that a ſtu- 
dent in the theology ſchool holds to ſhew his capacity, to obtain the 
degree of batchelor. 3 25 | 

E'NTED, adj. [of tent] covered with tents. 

Tz'NTERs, or Te'LTERS [either of tendere, Lat. to ſtretch out, or 
relene, Sax.] a frame or ſtretcher ſet with hooks to ſtretch cloth on, 
uſed by clothiers and cloth-workers. 


Tre'NTER, or TE'NTER-nook, /+ 


. [tendo, tentus, SEPT. A hook 
on which things are ſtretched. 2. To be on the tenters; to be in difficul- 
ties or diſtreſs, to be on the ſtretch. . 


Te'NTER-GROUNDS, the fields in which ſach tenters or frames are ſet 
up. | — 
.o Tz'NTER, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to ſtretch by tenterhooks. 
To TENTER, verb neut. to ſtretch, to admit extenſion. 
Ts"NTERDEN, a borough in Kent, by the river Rother, 60 meaſured 
It ſends two members to parliament. 
TENTH, adj. [xeapa, xien, Sax. tiende, Du. teinte, L. Ger. zeþnte, 
H. Ger, ] the ordinal of ten, the firſt after the ninth. 8 N 
Tzu n, ust. [from the adj. ] 1. The tenth part. 2. Tithe in ge- 
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| Nr, 24j. [of tenth] in the tenth place or order. 

ENTHS, an annual tribute which all eccleſiaſtical livings pay to the 
king. The biſhop of Rome pretended right to this revenue by example 
of the high prieſt of the Jews, who had tenths from the Levites, till, 
by Henry VIII. they were perpetually annexed to the crown. 
 Te'xrT-worr, a plant. en OE 
 TenT1'61Nous, adj. [tentiginoſus, Lat.] ſtiff, ſtretched, troubled with 
the tentigo or ſatyriaſis. : 

F Te'xT1co, Lat. [with ſurgeons] an involuntary erection, the ſame as 

atyriafis. 
es adj. [of tenuis, thin, and folium, Lat. a leaf; in bo- 
2 writers] that has thin leaves, as the leaves of ſome ſorts of the fi- 
coides. 
Te'vvousxkss, or TEN VII, 4 0 [of tenuitat, Lat. tenuite, Fr. 
tenuita, It.] ſlenderneſs, thinneſs, ſmallneſs, not groſſneſs. : 
Tr'vvovs, adj. [tenu, Fr. tenue, It. of tenuis, Lat.] ſmall, thin, mi- 
nute. Brown. | | * 
Tz/xunE, ubſt. Fr. [tenura, law Lat. of tene, Lat.] the manner b 
which tenants hold lands or tenements of their lords, or the ſervices per- 
formed to the lord, in confideration of the uſe and occupancy of his 
lands. In Scotland are four tenures, the firſt is r elremaſina, which 
is proper to ſpiritual men, paying nothing for it but 4e, animarum 

Juffragia : The ſecond they call fer, which holds of the king, church, 

barons, or others, paying a certain duty called Hud firma: The third 
18 PN in blanch by payment of a penny, roſe, pair of gilt ſpurs, 

or fome ſuch thing, if aſked : The fourth is by ſervice of ward and re- 
lief, where the heir being minor, is in the cuſtody of his lord, together 
with his lands, Sc. And land holden in this manner is called feudum de 
hauberk or haubert, feudum militare or loricatum. Tenure in groſs is the 
tenure in capite : For the crown is called a /eignior in groſs, becauſe a 
corporation of and by itſelf. | | | | 
 Tepera'cTON, Aub. ¶tepefacio, Lat.] the act of making warm to a 
- ſmall degree. 8 | 

r Lie. Gr. of an aſh- colour] a kind of marble of an ath- 

R | TE | 
Tern1'TEs [ripeilis, Gr.] a ſtone having the figure of a new 
moon. | | : 

* Te'ynrRomancy [1:$;oparkia, of Tex, aſhes, and para, Gr. divi- 
nation] divination by aſhes, which was performed in the following man- 
ner: They wrote the things they had a mind to be reſolved about in 
#ſhes upon a plank, or any ſuch thing; and this they expoſed to the 
open air, where it was to continue for fome time; and thoſe letters that 
remained whole, and were no way defaced by the winds or other acci- 
dents, were thought to contain in them a ſolution of the queſtion, | 

Tz'e1D, adj. | tepidus, Lat. tiepedo, It.] lukewarm, warm in a ſmall 
E. | | 
| Tzp1'prry [Tiepedità, It. tepiditas, Lat.] lukewarmneſs. 

T' rok, /ubf. Lat. lukewarmneſs, N heat. Arbuthnot. 
' Te'garaim (YO D, Heb.] ſome have imagin'd that the teraphims, 
mentioned, Judges xvii. 5. were the houſhold gods of the heathens : 
others rather think they were Taliſmanical repreſentations, conſecrated 
my deviliſh ceremonies, to engage ſome evil ſpirit to anſwer in them the 

emands of their worſhippers, and give oracles. But N. B. This (like 
| ſome other Hebrew words) is ſometimes /»gu/ar in sExNsE, tho' plural 
in FORM ; as I infer from 1. Sam. xix. 13—16. and from the ſame paſ- 
ſage it ſhould ſeem to have been the flatue, or at leaſt the buff, of a man. 
1dela Teraphim fere ſemper forms faſciis involuti pueri. & ad portandum 
idoneã parabantur. Hine line manibus & pedibus fere widentur conſtructa. 
—Cujuſmodi figuram quogue habuiſſe StRayes. MKircher, Oedip. Egypt. 
* Svatzh, 4. c. 3. See PER SONS ia Divinity, Icoxoĩl AT ER, Ox A- 
cs, and Ua IM | | | 
TæRATO“LOOY [of lea, wonderful things, and à , Gr.] is when 
hold writers, fond of the ſublime, intermix ſomething great and prodi- 
gious in every thing they write, Whether there be foundation for it in 
reaſon, or not; affrctation of falſe ſublimity. 

Tec, /ubPt. ¶ tiers, tierce, Fr. triens, Lat.] a wine: veſſel, containing 
eighty-four gallons, a third part of a butt or pipe. | | 

*TE'RCET [in muſic} a third | 
TereBE'LLUM, Lat. [the diminutive of terebrum] an augur or piercer 

for boring. OO | | | 1 
Tr'RkEBIX TR, ſubP. I terebintbia, Lat.] turpentine. 

* TexepINTH [terebintbus, Lat. Jepeu S., Gr.] the turpentine. tree. 
 TeREBI'NTHINATE, or TEREBI'NTHINE, 2%. []ep:Cvw®-, Gr. ] con- 
taining turpentine, mixed with turpentine ; uſed ſub a tively by Flyer. 

e Lof eee. g, Gr.] a precious ſtone, a fort of 

aſper. 
* a, Lat. [with ſurgeons] a trepan. 55 | 

To Te'reBRaTE, verb af. [terebro, Lat.] to bore, to pierce. 
Brown. | 85 

TEREBRA'T1ON, ab. [of terebrate} the act of boring or piercing. 

Trarbun, Lat. [with ſurgeons] the corrupting or rotting of a 
bone. ; 

Tr'zESs Major, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle ariſing from the lower an- 
gle of the baſis of the ſcapula, and aſcending obliquely upwards, under 
the head of the longus, is inſerted into the neck of the os — called 
alſo rotundus major. 85 
Tes ks Minor, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle ariſing from the inferior 
angle of the ſcapula, which, aſcending obliquely, paſſes over the head 
of the longus, and is inſerted below the os humeri, and is called alſo 
tranwerſalis. 4 

 TerGE'MINOUs, adj. 2 Lat.] three - ſold. 

' TercrFoe'rous, at. [tergifetus, Lat.] bearing their young on their 
backs; as, tergiſatous plants are ſuch as bear their ſeeds on the back- 
ſides of ther leaves. | 
85 Te RGIVERSA'TION, Fr, [tergiverſazione, It. tergiverſacion, * of ter 

tver/atio, Lat.] 1. Shuffling, change, fickleneſs. 2. Fetch, ſhiſt, eva- 
on, ſubterfuge. l | | 
 "TeRCI1vERSA'TOR, Lat. a fickle perſon, one that ſhuffles and ſhifts. 

Tea u, /ubſt. [terme, F. termino, It. and Sp. of terminus, Lat. Jig, 
Ger. J. 1. Words, language. In this ſenſe moſtly uſed in the plural, 2. 
A boundary or limit. 3. [Termine, O. Fr.] time for which any thing 

laſts, a limited or ſet time. 4. [Terme, Fr.] the word by which a thing 

is expreſſed. A word of art. 5 Stipulation, condition, 

Ian {in law] a fixed and limited time, when the courts of judica- 

ture are * for all lawſuits, of which there are four in the year, ſet 

_ apart for the hearing and determining of all controverſies and ſuits in the 


TER. 


courts st Weſtminſter and Elſeubere, the reft of | 
cation time. nch the year being eifel "ho 
Term [in grammar] a particular ict 8 
RG b gr Jap ar word, diction, or expreſſion in "Is 
To Term, verb af. [from the ſubſt.] to name or call a 4; 
Little Term [in logic] is that idea ich makes the TORY b 
the ſubject is commonly of leſs extent than the attribute. 0 ecanſe 
Great TERM [in logic] is the idea of the attribute. 
Milliary Ta us [among the ancient Greeks] the heads 
deities, placed on ſquare land marks of ſtone, Qc. to mark 
ſtadia, &c. in the roads. | 
Terms of an Equation [with algebraiſts] are the ſeveral 
members of which it is compoſed, and ſuch as have the fan 
letter, but in different powers or degrees; for if the ſame un 
ter be found in the ſame degree or power, they muſt paſs 
term. | 
TzrMs of Proportion [with mathematicians] are ſuch numbers 
ters, or quantities, as Far compared one with another; as if 3: 6... , 
4. a:h 1: 13: 24. then 4, 5, c, 4, or 3 6.13: 24. ate called a.” 
terms, a being the firſt term, 6 the ſecond. ne 
Trau [in architecture] a kind of ſtatue or column, adorned at th 
top with the figure of a man's, woman's, or ſakyr's head, as a capi of 
and the lower part ending as a ſheath or ſcabbard. . 
Trau [in geometry] is ſometimes uſed for a point, and ſometimes 
_ Sc. a line is the term of a ſuperficies, and a ſuperficies of : | 
olid. | 
TERM of Progreſſion [in mathematics] is every member of that pro. 
greſſion. | * 
Terms [with aſtrologers] certain degrees of the ſigns, where; 
the planets are obſerved to have their ſtrength and virtues 5. =D 
Terms [with phyſicians] the menſes or monthly courſes of wo. 
men. 285 | | 


of certain 
the ſeveral 


names or 
e unknown 
known let. 
but for one 


let. 


TzRms, or Articles [termini, Lat.] articles and conditions; alſo the 


ſtate of an affair. 
TEN Mus of Art, words, which, beſides their literal and popular mean. 


ing, which they either have or may have in mmon language, bear a 


further and peculiar meaning in ſome art or ſcience. 

Tr“xMAOAN Cx, ſubft. [of termagant] turbulence, loud noiſe, tumul- 
tuouſneſs. Barker. ä | 

TE'RMacGanT [tyn and magan, Sax. eminently powerſul. 7s 
ter magnitudo, Lat, 7. e. three Gs magnitude] 1 e ry 
tuous. 2. Quarelſome, furious. 3. Scolding, brawling [in women], 

TEeRMacanrT, /ub/t. a ſcolding brawling woman. Both this and the 
adjeQive appear in Shakeſpeare to have been anciently uſed of men. 

TE 'RMER, 22 [of term] one who travels up from the country to the 
term. B. John ſon, RO | . 

TERMINABLE, adj. [ferminabilis, Lat.] admitting of bounds and li- 


mits, limitable. | 


1 TERMIN A“LIA [among the Romans] a feaſt of land-marks, obſerved 
in honour of Terminus, the deity of bounds, for adjuſting and diſtinguiſh- 
ing the limits of fields, and every man's eſtate, 

To TerMminaTE, verb a. [terminer, Fr. terminare, It. and Lat. fer. 
minar, Sp.] 1. To limit or bound. 2. To determine, to end, to put 
an end to; as, to terminate differences. £4 

To TErmixaTE, verb neut. to be limited, to attain its end, to end, 
to have an end. 5 

TERMINA'TION, Jubft. [of terminate] 1. The act of bounding or li- 
miting. 2. Bound, limit. 3. End, concluſion. 4. [In grammar, 
terminaiſon, Fr. ter minagione, It. terminacion, Sp. of terminatio, Lat.] the 
end of a word, as in ſome languages varied by its ſignifications. 5. 


Word, term: not uſed. Shakeſpeare. 


TEe'RMINER: [as a commiſſion of oyer and terminer, 7. e. to hear and 
determine] a commiſſion for trying and clearing the innocent, and con- 
demning male factors. | 

TERminisTs, a ſect or branch of the Calviniſts, who hold five par- 
ticular tenets, as to the term or time of grace. See CaLvinisM. 

TermiNTHUS, Lat. {Tt:gww9e-, Gr.] a ſwelling or tumour with a 
black riſing at the top, as big as the fruit of the turpentine tree. Ter- 
minthus is of a blackiſh colour; it breaks, and within a day the puſtale 
comes away in a ſlough. Wiſeman, | | 

Terminus Deus 8 the Romans] the god of bounds and limits. 
The people of Rome were commanded to ſet ſtones on the confines of 
their ground, which were called termina/ia: and upon them they offered 
ſacrifices to Jupiter, to whom they were conſecrated ; theſe ſtones were 


every year crowned with flowers, and milk was poured upon them to the 


od Terminus. 
TE 'RMLESS, adj. [of term] boundleſs unlimited. Raleigh. 8 
TE'RMLY, adv. [of term] every term, as often as the terms of law 
return. 
Ta“auox Land, glebe-land, or land belonging to the church. 
. 'Tezrxa'RIOUS, Or TERNARY, adj, [ternaire, Fr. ternario, It. terna- 
rius, Lat.] proceeding by three, conſiſting of three. | 
TERNARY, or 'T'ERN1ON, /t. [ternarius, or ternio, Lat.] the num- 
ber three. | 
'TERPS1'CHORE [regen, of | regius, delectation, and xogeia, Gr. 2 
dance] one of the nine mules, to whom is attributed the invention 


dancing and balls. She was the daughter of Jupiter and Mnemoſyne, 


and the mother of the Sirenes by Achelous. See SIRENS. 

Te'rRa, Lat, the earth, land, ground. See TEeLLUSs. 

Terra [in doomſday- book] arable or ploughed land. 

Damnata TERRA, or Mortua 'TERRA wich chemiſts] that earthly 
part or thick droſſy matter which remains after the diſtillation of mi- 
nerals. | 

Firma TERRA, Lat. [in geography] the continent or main land. 

Terra Lemnia, Lat. 8 i 95 nd dug out of a hill in the iſland 
of Lemnos; the ſame with terra /igillata. 

Sigillata TERRA, Lat. earth of the iſland of Lemnos, ſo called, be- 
cauſe it comes to us ſealed; much uſed in phyſic. * 
Tesra Samia, Lat. a white, (if, tough earth, brought from 

iſland of Samos. 5 

Tax d Terra [in horſemanſhip] is a ſeries of low leaps wade F7 
the horſe forward, bearing ſideways, and working upon two ar ot 
which motion the horſe moves both his fore legs at once, and when 6h 
are upon the point of deſcending to the ground, the hinder legs 


. g . . d * f 
them company with a ſhort and quick cadence, always bearing an 
ing upon his haunches ; ſo that the motions of the hinder 8 


TER 


Hort and quick, and the horſe being always well preſſed and coupied, | 


he lifts his fore legs pretty high, and his hind legs keep always low and 
near the ground. | 
ex & terra, Lat. Gallies, and other veſſels, are ſaid to go terre 
3 terra, when they never go far from the coaſts, | 

TE&RRACE, ſubſt. Fr. [terraccia, It.] a ſmall mount of earth com- 
monly covered over with graſs. 

'TzRRACE [in architecture] 1. The roof of a houſe that is flat, and 
whereon one may walk. 2. A balcony which projects. 

To TERRACE, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to make a terrace. Wot- 
NR Filius Ui. e. the ſon of the earth] a ſcholar in the univer- 
ſity of Oxford, appointed to make jeſting and ſatyrical ſpeeches ; as the 

revaricator does at the commencement at Cambridge. 

TE 'RRAGE, A ſervice, in which a tenant or vaſſa was bound to his 
lord in ploughing, reaping, &c. his ground for him; alſo a freedom 
from that ſervice, and from all land- taxes. | 

'TerRA1GNOL [with horſemen] is a horſe who cleaves to the ground, 
that cannot be made light upon the hand, that cannot be put upon his 


haunches, that raiſes his fore quarters with difficulty, that is charged 


with ſhoulders ; and, in general, one whoſe motions are all ſhort, and 
too near the ground. | | | | 7 | 
FT᷑RRAL“ NY [with horſemen] is the manage-ground upon which the 
horſe makes his piſt or tread. | 

TERRA RIVUS ſin old law} a land holder or tenant. | 

TragAklus Cænobialis, an officer in a religious houſe, whoſe buſineſs 
was to keep a terrar or terrer, i. e. a roll, of all their eſtates. 1 

TERRA “CY FEOUs, adj. [of terra, earth, and aqua, Lat. mo as, the 
terragueous globe, i. e. the globe of the earth, conſiſting of land and 
water. | | 

TE'x RAS, or TERRACE [| terrazeo, It. terraſſt, Fr. prob. of turris, Lat. 
a tower, of terra, Lat. the earth] a walk, or gallery, raiſed above the 
reſt of the garden. See TERRACE. 9 

TexaEBLVE“, Fr. a light, looſe, friable kind of lapis armenus. 
Woodward. 
| The Terre'LLA [of terra, g. d. a little earth] when a loadſtone is 
made ſpherical, and is placed ſo that its poles, equator, c. do exactly 
correſpond to the poles of the equator of the world, it is called a ter- 
 ralla, © x oy 8 | 

Terre'xe, adj. [terrenus, Lat.] terreſtrial, earthly. Milton uſes it 
ſubſtantively, or rather elliptically, for terrene globe. 

TERRE/NENESS [of terrenus, Lat.] earthineſs. 

Terre Plain [in fortification] is a platform or horizontal ſurface of 
the _—_— lying level, only with a little ſlope on the outfide for the re- 
coil of the cannon. It is terminated by the e on that ſide toward 

the field, and by the inner talus on the other fide toward the body of the 
lace. | 25 ot 
L Trrrs Terant, a tenant that holds land; as when a lord of a manor 
has a freeholder, who lets out his freehold to another, to be occupied, 
this occupier is called the terre tenant. : | | 
 Te'arEOUs, adj. [terreus, Lat.] earthy, confiſting of earth. 

Te'xRER, or Tz“ARIER [of terra, Lat. land] a book or roll, where- 
in the ſeveral lands, either of a private perſon, or of a town, college, 
or church, &c. are deſcribed ; and this ought to contain the number of 
acres, the ſite, boundaries, tenants names, &c. 

TznxrE'STRIAL, Or TERRE'STRIOUS, adj. | terrefire, Fr. and It. of 
terreſtris, Lat.] 1. Earthly, pertaining to the earth, not ccelettial. 2. 
Conſiſting of earth, earthy ; improper. Whrodward. 

TERRESTRIAL Line [in perſpective] is a right line, in which the geo- 
metrical place, and that of the picture or draught, interſect one an- 
other. 2 

TerreE'sTRIALNESS, or TERRESTREITY, ſabſt. [of terreftreitas, Lat.] 
earthineſs, the quality of being earthly : a ſchool term. 

To Terre'sTRIFY, verb ad. [of terreſtris, and facio, Lat.] to re- 
duce to the ftate of earth. Brown. | | 

 Trexnt'srrIOUs, adj. [terrefiris, Lat. terreſtre, Fr.] earthy, conſiſt 
ing of earth, terreous, Brown. | 

Tz'nrE-viRTe, ah. Fr. a fort of earth which owes its green colour 
to a ſlight admixture of copper. Woodward. | | 

TERRIBLE, adj. Fr. and Sp. [erribel, It. and Port. of terribilis, Lat.] 
dreadful, frightful, cauſing terror, great, ſo as to offend. A colloquial 
hy le. Clarendon. if 

E'R&IBLENESS, Jab. [of terrible] quality of being terrible, dread- 
neſs. 

TEe'nrIBLY, adv. [of terrible] 1. Dreadfully, ſo as to raiſe fear 
formidably, violently, very much. Sai. 

"AIP 18T | terricala, Lat.] one who inhabits or dwells upon the 
e | 


Te'nRIER, Fr. [terra, Lat.) 1. A kind of dog that hunts under- 


ground. 2. [ terrier, Fr.] a ſurvey or regeſter of lands; the ſame with 


terrer, 3. [ Terebro, Lat.] a fort of auger, borer, or wimble. 
Tenkikx, or Terran [in ancient cuſtoms] a collection of acknow- 
ledgments of vaſſals or tenants of a lordſhip, containing the rents, ſer- 
vices, & c. they owe to their lord, and ſerving as a title or claim for de- 
manding and executing the payments thereof. 

Tz'rR1ER [with hunters] the lodge or hole which foxes, badgers, 
rabbets, c. dig for themſelves ä — to ſave themſelves from 
the hunters; hence terrier, a little hound, who hunts thoſe animals, 
creeps into the ground like a ferret, and either affrights and bites them, 
or drags them out at the holes. 

Texrt'ric, adj. [terrificus, Lat,] dreadful, cauſing terror. 

. Tz'xxir v, verb af. [terrifacio, Lat.] to affright, to ſhock with 
Aar. | 

Texxi'oNous, adj. [terrigena, Lat.] born of the earth. 
Team, a market-town of Suſſex, 3 $ miles from London. 

Tzxr1's0novs, adj. [ terriſonus, Lat.] ſounding terribly. 

TzrrITO'RIAL, adj. [of territory] belonging to a territory; as, a 
territorial juriſdiction. ** 

Tz'xxTrox v, fs. 232 Fr. territorio, It. and Sp. ferritorium, 
law Lat.] a certain tract of land lying within the bounds or pertaining 
to the juriſdiction of any ſtate. dominion. 

T:'xrouR, fubſt. [terror, Lat. and Sp. terrenr, Fr. terrore, It ] 1. 
Fear or fright communicated. 2. Fear received. 3, Cauſe of fear. 

Tz"xnuULENTLY [terralentia, — earthineſs, a fulneſs of earth. 

T's'n3, adj. ters, Fr. rerfus, Lat.] 1. Smooth* 2. Cleanly wiitten, 
| {epant without pompouſnek, ar ona. 1 ws a hf wget 

| 3. 


TES 
- Te's510N, Lat; the act of wiping or rubbing a thing. RI 

Te'r5o0R, Lat. [in anatomy] the muſcle called alſo Jari fut dd». 
0 3 the parts about the throat, the middle and lateral parts of 

e neck. 

TERTIAN, lt. ¶ tertiana ſc. febris, Lat. tierce, Fr. terxana, It. fer- 
tzana, Sp.] an ague intermitting but one day, ſo that there are two fits 
in three days. | | 

To Tz'rT1aTE, werb af. [tertio, tertius, Lat. to do a thing the third 
time ; in huſbandry} to till the ground a third time. 

TERTIATED, part. adj. [tertiatus, Lat.] a term in gunnery, ſignify- 
ing that a cannon has been rounded, as to the thickneſs of the metal at 
the touch-hole, trunnions and muzze ; alſo done the third time. 

TERT14'T10N, a doing a thing the third time. 

TEeRT1O'LA, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb clowns all heal. 

TE'rTIUM Nuid, Lat. [in chymiſtry] the reſult of the mixture of ſome 
two things, which forms ſomething very different from both. 
8 It. 1. ſin muſic books] ſignifies a third. 2. The num- 

r 3. | 
Þ TeRz 4, It. [in muſic books] ſignifies ſongs or tunes in parts. 
Terze'TTo [in muſic books] lettle airs in three parts. 


TESSELLA'TA Pavimenta, Lat. [among the Romans] were the pave- 


ments in the tents of the generals, of rich moſaic work, made of curious, 
_ ſquare marbles, bricks; or tiles, called ze/e//z, from the form of 
ice. | 
Te"$SELLATED, aj. [tefſellatus, Lat.] chequered with inlaid pieces 
of wood, ſtone, or any other thing, a pavement of moſaic work, made 
of curious, ſmall, ſquare marbles, bricks, or tiles, called z-/el/e, from 
the form of dice. | 
TESSERACO'STE [Twopagaxorn, Gr. 7. e, forty days] the forty days 
between Eaſter and Holy Thurſday ; alfo the time of Lent. 
'TzsT, ſabſt. Fr. [tefta, It.] 1. The copel by which refiners try their 
metals; an inſtrument or veſſel made of bone aſhes. hooped with iron; 


or a furnace for melting down iron, &c. 2. [Teftimoniuin, Lat.] an oath 


for renouncing the pope's ſupremacy, and tranſubſtantiation. 3. Aſſay, 
proof, trial, or examination; as by the copel. 4. Applied to means of 
trial. 5. That with which any thing is compared in order to prove its 
genuineneſs. 6. Diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic. Our zeft excludes your 
tribe from benefit. Dryden. 7. Judgment, diſtinction. 8. It ſeems 


to ſignify any veſſel that holds fire. You toſs your *cenſing 7 and fume 


the room. Dryden. 

. T's'sT a [in botanic writings] a thin, hard, brittle covering of ſome 

eeds. 4 5 
Ts TA de Newil [ſo called, becauſe it is ſaid to have been compiled 

by Jolland Newil, an itinerant juſtice in the time of King Henry III] an 


authentic record kept in the king's remembrancer's office in the Exche- 


quer, containing an account of all lands held in grand or petty ſergeantry, 
with fees and eſcheats to the king. j 


 Te'sTABLE [?eftabilis, Lat.] that by the law may bear witneſs. 


TesTAa'ceous, adj. [teftaceus, Lat. teftacte, Fr.] 1. Conſiſting or com- 
poſed of ſhells. 1. Having continuous, not jointed ſhells. Oppoſed to 
_ eruſtaceous. With naturaliſts, eſtaceous is a term given only to ſuch fiſh 

whoſe ſtrong and thick ſhells are entire and of a piece, becauſe thoſe 


which are jointed, as the lobſters, are cruſtaceous. But in medicine, all 
2 of ſhells, and the like ſubſtances, are ſo called. 1 1 
De'sTAMENT, ſubſt. Fr. teſiamento, It. Sp. and Port. teſtamentum, 


Lat.] 1. A ſolemn and authentic act, whereby a perſon declares his 


will, as to the diſpoſal of his eſtate after his deceaſe. 2. Each of the 
volumes of the ſcriptures; as, the Old and New Teftament. 


TzsTAMENnT Nuncupative, a laſt will made by word of mouth before 
ſufficient witneſſes. | 


 TeSTAMENTA'RIOUS, or TESTAME'RTARY, adj. [ 1eflamentoire, Fr. 
teftamentaria, It. and Sp. teſtamentarius, Lat.] pertaining to a teſtament, 


given by will, contained in wills. | | | 
TssT rok, fub}t. Lat. [teftateur, Fr. teflatore, It.] a man that makes 
a teſtament or laſt will. 
Tes rA“ TRIx, fubt, Lat. [:2/tatrice, Fr. and It.] a woman that makes 
a teſtament or laſt will. 55 
Tesra“ruu [in law] a writ after capias, when a man is not found in 
the county where the action was laid. 
 Te'srATE, adj. ¶teſſatus, Lat.] having made a will. 
Tæ“sTER, /ub/?. [of teſle, tfte, Fr. an head] 1. A coin, in value ſix- 


2 2. [of tefiera, Sp. or tete, Fr. a head] the upper part of a 


 Te'sTED, part. adj. [of teſt] tried by a teſt. 
Ta's T Es, Lat. the teſticles. | | 

TesTEs [with anatomiſts] certain eminent parts behind the pſalloides 
in the extreme part of the brain toward the cerebellum ; ſo called by 
anatomiſts, on account of their reſembling the teſticles. | 

Te'sT1CLE, ub. | te/icnlus Lat. tefticule, Fr.] ſtone. | 

TesT1'CULAR, adj. [tefticulaire, Fr. teſticularis, Lat.] pertaining to the 
teſticles. | | 

TezsT1'CULATED Root {with botaniſts] a kind of tuberous root, which 
conſiſts of two nobs, reſembling a pair of teſticles, as in ſome ſpecies of 
orchis. x 

Txsri'curosz [fefticuloſus, Lat.] that hath large cods, 

Tz:TrcuLUs Yenerens, Lat. [with ſurgeons] a ſwelling of the cods 
after venereal copulation. 


TesT1FiCA'T10N, ſubſt. [teftificatio, Lat. teflificaziont, It. teftificacion, 


Sp.] the act of bearing witneſs. g 

Trsririca “Tonks, /ub}t. [2e/tificor, Lat.] he that teſtifies. 

Te'sTiFIER, ſabſt. [of teſtiy] one who teſtifies. _ 

To Ts'srir r, verb mut. [ refiificor, Lat. teſtificar, Sp.] to witneſs or 
certify, to make appear or known. ' 

To TesT1tY, verb act. to witneſs, to give evidence of any point. 

Ta'sril v, adv. [of tefty] peeviſhly, fretfully. 

TxsT1M0'NAL, adj. [ te/frmonialis, Lat. teftimomiale, It.] pertaining to 
witneſſing or teſtimony. - 

TESTIMONIAL, 0 [teſcimoniale, It. and Lat.] a written certificate 
under the hand of a magiltrate, the maſter and fellows of a college, or 
og in authority, and produced by any one as an evidence for 
himſelf. 
T8'sTIMONY: [teffitmonium, Lat, temoignage, Fr. teſtimomio, It. and 8 
teſti munba, Port.] 1. Evidence. proof. — [In holy writ] a law or — 
dinance, public evidences. In his ark his /e/timony. Milton. 3. Open 
atteſtation, profeſſian. Teſtimony of truth, Ilan. 

Jo Ts'srimonx, ur act. to witneſs, A word not uſed. Shake- 


ſpeare. 
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Tz'sT1xE5s, Jub/?. [of rey] peeviſhneſs, diſpoſition or aptneſs to be 


angry, moroſeneſs. | 
's ro [in muſic books] the text or words of a ſong. 


Te'sToxs {ſo called from their having an head; of ze/a, It. or Tere, 

Fr. upon them, whence they are called by us zefors, or reflers] they 
were either coined here or in France, in the time of Henry VIII. and 
went in France for eighteen-pence; and probably they went for the 
ſame here, They were made of braſs, covered with filver. They went 
in England, in the time of Henry VIII. for ewelve-pence, and funk in 
Edward Vi's time to nine-pence, and afterwards to fix-pence, which 


ſtill retains the name of zefer, which ſee. 


TesTu'DINATED, adj. [teftudinatus, Lat.] vaulted, made like the 


ſhell of a tortoiſe, roofed, arched, 


 TesTvpint'ous, adj. [ teftudineus, teſt udo. Lat.) belonging to a tor- 


toiſe, reſembling the ſhell of a tortoiſe ; alſo vaulted. 
TesTv'po, Lat. a tortoiſe ; alſo a vaulted roof. 


Tes rudo [with poets] a lyre, becauſe it is ſaid to have been made 
by Mercury, its inventor, of the back or hollow ſhell of a ſea tor- 


toiſe. 


 TesTupo Peliformis Quadrabilis [in architecture] an hemiſpherical 
vault or ceiling of a church, Cc. wherein there are four windows, ſo 


contrived, that the reſt of the vault is quadravle or may be ſquared. 


"TxsTupo {with the ancients] a kind of cover or ſkreen made 
by the ſoldier; bucklers, held over their heads, they being in cloſe 


order. 


TesTupo [in phyfic] a ſoft broad tumour or gathering of impure 


humours between the ſkull and the ſkin, called alſo za/pa, Tc. 


Tr'sr v, adj. [teftie, Fr. of tete, Fr. head, g. d. headineſs, or of te- 


fHardo, It. headſtrong, ſtubborn] apt to take pet, fretful. 
Te'sT1LY, peeviſhly. | 


neck, or cramp in it, that holdeth it ſo {tiff that it cannot bow. 


TETa'noTRRUM, Lat. a medicine for taking away wrinkles in the 


ſkin, and ſmoothing it. 


TE'Tanvs, Lat. [rirar®., Gr.) a contraction, whereby a limb, or 
rather any part or the body, or the whole body itſelf, becomes rigid and 


inflexible. 
TETarTE#'vs, Lat. [reragrai®-, Gr.] a quartan ague. 


dom. --- | 
 Te'rcuy, adj. froward, peeviſh. A corruption of zeffy, or touchy. 
Térz à Tere, Fr. cheek by jowl. 


Tz'THER, aH. a rope or chain fixed in the ground, to which a horſe 


is tied, to keep him from paſturing too wide. See Tepper. | 
To TeTaER, verb af. [from the ſubſt.] to tie up. 


To TeTHtR a Horſe, to tie him ſo in a paſture that he may eat all 


round him the length of the line, but no farther. 
Tz'rHys, according to the poets, the daughter of Cœlus and Veſta, 


or Tellus, the ſiſter of Saturn, the wife of Oceanus, and goddeſs of the 


Te"TrRACHORD, ab. [tetrachorde, It. tetrachordus, Lat. of lea xogoen, 
Gr.] an inftrument with four ſtrings; alſo an interval of three tones, 


accounting the tetrachord for one tone, as it is often taken in mu- 


fick. 5 
TzTRACRO'RDO, It. a tetrachord. . ' 
TETRacyYMA'GoGoN [of Jilgas, four, xh, an humour, and a- 
Ven, Gr. to lead] a medicine which purges four ſorts of humours. 
TETRA'COLON [Tleaxwns, Gr.] a flanza or diviſion in lyric poetry, 
conſiſting of four verſes. 
, For RA'CTIs [in ancient geometry] a point, a line, a ſurface, and a 
olid. | | 
TeTRaADIaPa'son [in muſic] f. e. a four-fold diapaſon, a muſical 
chord, otherwiſe called a quadruple 8th or 29th. | | 


Tæarxabi'r Es, a name given to ſeveral ſects of heretics, on account of 


the reſpect they bore to the Jilgag, or number four. 

Terr #"DRON [of gad, Gr.] one of the five regular bodies, con- 
tained under four equal and equilateral triangles, which, being tolded 
up, will each of them repreſent the tetrædron. 

TzTRE'TERIS, Or TETRETE'RIO [ligaclungis, Gr.] the ſpace of four 
years | 
TeTRAGLO'TTIC, adj. [of Teas, four, and yawrie, Gr. the tongue] 
confilting of four tongues or languages. 

TE'TRacon [Cretragonus, Lat. of Tilegaywr®-, of Tilgas, four, and ywna, 
Gr. a corner] a figure having four corners, a ſquare. 

Tera acox [in aſtrology] an aſpe& of two planets with regard to 
the earth, when they are diſtant from each other a fourth part of the 
circle, or go degrees. | | 

TeTRA'GONAL, adj. [tetragenus, Lat. of lileayww®r, of Jilęas, and y- 
na, Gr. an angle] pertaining to a tetragon, four-ſquare. The moon 
will be in a tetragonal or quadrate aſpect, that is four ſigns removed from 
that wherein the diſeaſe began. Brown, 

TztTRA'GONALNEss, the having four corners, ſquareneſs. 

TEzTRAGO'Nia, Lat. [with botaniſts] prick-wood or ſpindle tree. 


a quadrangular form, and its tail or train long, thick, and uniform, and 
not much different from the meteor called abs. 


TETRA'GONISM, ſubſt. | tetragoniſmus, Lat. Idlgayoncu®-, Gr.] the act of 


bringing of a figure to a triangle. 
TETRaGoxt'sTiCAL Calculus, is the ſame with the ſummatory or dif- 


ferential calculus of Leibnitz, or ſummatory arithmetic, i. e. the art of 


finding the flowing quantity from the fluxion. 

TETRaco'nus, Lat. [TMegxyunr, Gr.] a four-ſquare or four cornered 
figure, a quadrangle, | 

FeTRA GONUS [with anatomiſts] a large ſquare muſcle, called gua- 
dratus gene. f | 
TETRAGRA'MMATON [Telgaygappaly, Gr. g. d. conſiſting of four let- 


ters] the characteriſtic of the word Jeheuab, as conſiſting in Hebrew of 


four letters; for which reaſon the Jews call it fem ben arbang othicth, 


and from them the Greeks tetragrammaton, i. e. a name conſiſting of 
four letters.” And as to its etymology [I'm ſpeaking of the word IE ho- 
van] it is derived from the verb hawah, to exiſt, Heb. But Rab. Bechai, 
reaſoning, I ſuppoſe, more diſtinctly upon the nature of its derivation, 
and the conſtituent letters of the word [ Jehovah] ſays that, © it includes 
THREE TIMES, poſt, preſent, and future.” And it is not improbable, 
St. John had much the ſame etymology and criticiſm in view, in that 
deſcription which he gives of the Fixsr Cause and FACubR OF THE 


* 


„ 


TETa'NiC [retanicus, Lat. of reranxE-, Gr.] having a creek in the 


Te'TBURY, a populous town in Glouceſterſhire, 93 miles from Lon- 


TET 


UNIVERSE, Rewel. i. 4. But after all, ſomething more m . 
tended by this word, than mere pot 3 as — * 4 Kare beer hz 
conſtruttion, which GOD nAiMSELF puts upon it, Exodus vi rom that 
mean, as it relates to the accompliſhment of his promiſes; tho de. 
without all diſpute, on the immutatility of his exiſtence and 4 4 ounded, 
perhaps for this reaſon, amongſt others, the Fezvs tell us that 2 
ehovab is a Name of Grace.” And tho, as being the e word 
which the God of their Fathers has Charatteriz'd Himſelf, they png: 
hem meyuchad, 1. e. the appropriated name, yet do they not ſer it the 
own that, in a/ubordinate fene, it may be applied to the Mea 7 * to 
Lord [or Jehovah) our righiecujne/s” | ** Becauſe (ſay the the 
mediator of God, and the perion thro* whoſe hands we ſhall 
teouſneſs from Him.“ Lib. [ccharim. Orat. II. c. 28. 
PLuTaRCH de Defect. Orac. and MEDE's Works, Za. 


receive righ. 
compared with 
Oxon. P. 6 30, 


31. 
* It has been ſuppoſed to be incommunicable to any o 
being a proper name which God aflumed to AST wn 4 
cording to Plutarch) the name of Apollo, or of Jupite- ae {ac- 
to inferior and ſubordinate beings, who were ſuppoſed 40 —_ 
between us and thoſe r//pectzve deities, whoſe names the moe 
ſo may the name Jehowab with equal [or ſtill greater] pro rk 
be applied to the Angel of God's Preſence, for more rea 3 
_ See PRESENCE, To PERSONATE, and Fir Caygy, com 
ared. 
Teras 190 7 Jabſt. LJilfadoyia, Gr. ] a diſcourſe in four part, 

TETRA'METRUM, Lat. [ſipapuiper, of Teas, and wipe, Gr. meafire 
a meaſure in verſe conſiſting of four metres or eight ſoot. e) 


 TeTRAPHA'RMACUM, Lat. [Tilpa@apuarcy, Gr.] a medicine com. | 


pounded of four ingredients, 

TETRA'PTOTON, Lat. [Tanlulor, of rilpac, and loi, Gr. x caſe - 
in ee, a noun that has no more than four caſes. * 
of four years, and the beginning of the fifth, See Ol VMPIA ps and 
add there; But, according to Sir {/aac Newton, in the year before 
Chriſt 776, {phitus RESTOR'D the Olympiads ; and from this ra the 
Olympiads are now reckoned.” Newton's Chronology, 

'TETRAPE'TALOUS, adj, {Of Tilpas, and milan, Gr. a tetrapetalous 


flower; with botaniſts] is one that conſiſts of but four ſingle, colourg 


leaves, called petala, ſet round the ſtylus to compoſe the flower. Plants 
having ſuch a flower, conſtitute a diſtin&t kind. And Mr. Ray divides 
them into, 1 | | 

1. Such as have an uniform, tetrapetalous flower, and their ſeed- 
veſſels a little oblong, which he therefore calls fligueſe, as the leucoium, 


. dentarid, alyſſon, viola lunaris, paronychia, beſperis, alliaria, rapa, ng. 


pus, finapis, rapiſtrum, eryſimium, eruca ſpuria, cardamin, turritis, pil. 
ſolla filiguoſa, and the raphanus ruſticanus, and aquatics. * 
2. Such as have their ſeed-caſe or veſſel ſhorter, which he calls capſu- 
late and filiculo/e, as the myagrium, draha, leucoium, filiqua rotunda, 
lepidium wulgare, naſturtium, cochlearia, thlaſpi, glaſium, braſſica marina, 
eruce marine, &C. | | h 
3. Such as have a kind of, or ſeeming tetrapetalous flower, i. e. a 
monopetalous one deeply divided into four partitions, as the papaver, 
argemone, tythimallus, veronica, coronopus, plantago, lyſimachia 70%, 
pfilium, alfine ſpuria, &C. A 
T'sTRAPETALOI'DES, Lat. [with botaniſts] is when the flower is 
deeply cut into four parts, as the flowers of wermilion, peeduwel, &c. 
 TETRAPHY'LLOUS, adj. [1:]aPunn®-, of Jilpac, four, and gu Gr. a 
leaf] conſiſting of four leaves. Nr | | 
TETRA'PLA, Lat. [of Tdpanazs, Gr. i. e. that is four-fold] a bible 
diſpoſed by Origen under four columns, with each a different Greek ver- 
fion, viz. that of Aquila, that of Symmachus, that of the Septuagint, 
and that of Theodotion. 55 | 
The reader will find a more full account both of this, and of another 
ſtill more elaborate work, called the Hexapla, in Euſeb. Hiſt. Lib. VI. 
c. 16. and Spanbeim. Hiſt. p. 774. This was that St. Origen, who, after 
all his labours and ſufferings in the cauſe of Chri/t, had the honour, about 
the cloſe of the 4th century, of being ſingled out from all the 4ntenicenes 
by the Conſubſtlantialifis, as “ the chief object of their reſentment ; and 
(as they had now got the ſecular arm on their fide) his writings were at 
length condemed, after much the ſame manner as M. Bucer and P. Fa- 
gizs were with us; which I the rather mention, as it ſerves to account for 
what otherwiſe would ſeem a paradox; I mean, that ſo /ize/e of this great 
man ſhould have been tranſmitted to us. Tantum Relligio potuit ſuadere 
malerum. / 
_ * This ſecond attack (made on St. Origen, fo long after his head was 
laid in the grave) muſt not be — with another of a far 
more ancient date; of which we have given ſome account under 
the words OR1GENISM, SECONDARY Senſe, and PURGATORY: 
And as to his ſentiments on the article of the Trinity, ſee PRoBOLE, 
Divinity, SYMBOLICAL Repreſentation, and COETERNAL. See 
alſo BIBLIOTAPHIST, and ExeurGaTokrY Index compared. 
Trraa Prorg gal, Gr.] a defective noun, having no more 


; . than fourcaſes, | 
TETRAGO'NIAs [with afrologers] a comet, the head of which 1s of 


TEeTRAPYRE'NOUS, adj. [with botaniſts] having four ſeeds or kernels, 
as agrifolium, holly, &c. 
E"PRARCH, /ubſt. [tetrarque, Fr, tetrarcha, Lat. hapxns, Gr.] aRo- 

man governor ot the fourth part of a country or province. | 

TE/TRARCHATE, Or TE TRARCHY, ſubſe. [tetrarcha, Lat. Tilpapyits 
Gr. of Jolas, and apxn, Gr, dominion] the juriſdiction or government 
a ietrarch. I 

TrxETRASPA'STUS [T@a7%a5, Gr. four-drawing] a machine wherein 
there are four pullies. | | 

Tt1sasPE'kmos [with botaniſts] that bears four ſeeds, as borage, 
ſage, roſemary, &c. | 

TETRA'STICH, Aab. [Ihparvs, of pas, four, and rixes, Gr. a verſe] a 
ſtanza, epigram or poem, conſiſting of four verſes. a 

TE TRASTYLE [aeg · of ria; four, and o., Gr. a pillar] 2 
building wich four columns, both before and behind, i. e. in front and 
rear. 


TETRASYLLA BICAL, adj. [rihaounaaCe., of rilfas, four, and ovMa- 


60, Gr. a ſyllable] conſiſting of four ſyllables, 
Te'TRICau, or Te/TRICUUsS, adj. L tetricus, Lat. tetrigue, Fr.) four, 
cy moroſe, 2 Tetrical baſs. 2 i 
ETRO'NYMAL, adj. [Tipo @-, Gr.] having four names. 
T&s'TTE8, ya. ¶vexen or rerna, Sax, titer, Teut. nttet, H. Ger.) 


a ſcab accompanied with redneſs and itching, a ring- worm, 8 . 


Y) he is the 


ETRAPENTA'TERIS [Tipanulailngs, my an olympiad, the bas. 
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Terrer (with farriers] a diſeaſe called a flying worm. 
£'TTER-BERRIES, the berries of the white briony. 

TE“TTER- wok M, an inſect, 6 I” 

'TguTHOMA'LACHE [with botaniſts) the herb ſpinage. PEA 

'Tzu'THRION — — Gr.] the herb poly. 


TeuTHA'LIS [TevJans, Gr.] the herb knot-graſs. 1 
 Tevuro'nic, adj. [of Teutones, as ſome think of Tuiſco the ſon of 
Mercury] belonging to the Teutones, an ancient people of Germany, 
now called Teutich, or Dutch people. , 

Tzuroxie Order, an order of knighthood inſtituted in the year 1190, 
by Henry, king of Jeruſalem, and other princes, in favour of the Ger- 
mans. Their inſtitution was under the walls of Acon, or Ptolemais, in 
the Holy Land, and confirmed in a church dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, whence they were called Marian knights. The order is now little 
known, though there is ſtill a great-maſter of it kept up in Germany. 

TeuTo'NEs [ſo called of Yeuta or Tuiſco, their God, whom they 
eſteemed to have been in Germany, and born of the earth] a people of 
Germany called Almains. Aventinus will have this Tuiſco to be the ſon 
of Noah, who was ſent by his father into Germany 131 years after the 
flood. / | 

Tew, /«b/t. {towe, Du. a hempen rope] 1. Materials for any thing. 
Skinner. 2. An iron chain. 

To Tew, verb ad. [ xapian or xeon, Sax. tichen, Du. and L. Ger. 
tuihan, Teut.] to tug or pull. They ſtill retain this word in the nor- 
thern provinces, and by it they mean to tire or fatigue by doing any 
thing; as, I was much zewed with that. | 4 

To Tew Mortar, to beat mortar, to work ſo as to ſoften it. 

Trw-row, a tool to break or beat flax with. 


To Tr'w-row, or To Tew-Taw, verb act. [formed from tend and 


tow, flax] to beat, to break. Breaking and rew-rawing of hemp and 
flax. Mortimer. A 4 

Tz "WwKSBURY, a town in Glouceſterſhire, 96 miles from London: 
It ſtands at the conflux of the Severn and Avon, which, with the little 
rivers Carron and Swallyate, encompaſs it. | 

Texr, ſubſ. [ texte, Fr. textus, Lat.] 1. The very words of an author, 
without any expoſition ; that on which a comment is writ. 2. [In the- 
ology] a 1 paſſage in ſcripture, choſen by a preacher to be the 
ſubject of his ſermon. | 

TexT-Book [in univerſities} is a claſſic author written very wide by 
the ſtudents, to give room for an interpretation dictated by the maſter, 
Sc. to be inſerted in the interlines. | | 
 Te'xT11.e, adj. [texilis, Lat.] woven, capable of being woven. 
Sometimes uſed ſubſtantively or rather elliptically. _ | 

Te/xTMAN, ſub/t. [of text and man] a man ready in quotation of 
texts. Sanderſon. | 

'TE'XTRINE, 
Textrine art, Derbam. | 

Tz/xTUaRIST, or TEXxXTUARY, ſubſe. [textuaire, Fr. text] one ready 
in the text of ſcripture, a divine well verſed in ſcripture. 

Te'xTUARY, adj. | textuaire, Fr. of textus, Lat.] 1. Contained in the 
text. Textuary ſos; Brown. 2. Serving as a text, authoritative. 
His reaſon ſhould be textuary to ours. Glarwille, 3, One ſkilled in 
texts of ſcripture, Sr. We | * 

Te'xTure, ſubſt. [textus, Lat.] 1. The art of weaving. Before the 
invention of #xture. Brown. 1 2. A web, a thing woven. Thomſon. 3. 
Manner of weaving, with reſpe& either to matter or form. A veil of 
richeſt texture. Pope. 4. [Textura, Lat. of a natural body] that parti- 
eular diſpoſition of its conſtituent particles, which makes it have ſuch a 
form, or be of ſuch a nature, or endowed with ſuch qualities. 5. [In 
phyſics] the arrangement or coheſion of ſeveral ſlender bodies of threads, 

interwoven or entangled among each other, as in cloths, ſtuffs, the 
webs of ſpiders, &c: | 

Tu, in Engliſh is, properly ſpeaking, but one letter, or a litera aſpi- 
rata, peculiar to us alone, among the moderns, (excepting a very few 
words in Swediſh, and in Iſlandic) and derived from our anceſtors the 
Anglo-Saxons. It has two different 12 which may be properly 
diſtinguiſhed into ſoft and hard, and differ in proportion as D and T. 
The Saxons had two different characters to expreſs theſe two powers, 
which we expreſs promiſcuouſly by Tn, wiz. Þ p, which expreſſes the 
D afpirata, or fofter ſound, as our Th in the, thou, this, and at the begin- 
ning of all other pronouns and participles, —_— only the prepoſi- 
tion, thro, through, thorough, and its compounds; which however in 
Anglo-Saxon were written Puph, with the D a/pzrata, D &, which ex- 
preſſes the T a/pirata, or harder found ¶ propriè reor pronuncianda ut cos, 
lays Spelman) or as our Th, in thought, thatch, thing, thaw, thiewe, 
thrive, and at the beginning of all other nouns and verbs. Spelman 
adds, Jed confunduntur hi cha racteres a ſcriptoribus : However, as well in 
Spelman, as Junius his Anglo-Saxon Goſpels, and ſeveral other authors, 
and likewiſe in the ancienteſt manuſcripts, this diſtinction is punctually 
obſerved, and we keep cloſe to it in the pronunciation. 

Tra'BoRiITEs, a branch of the ancient Huſfites, 

1 ſubſt. a ſort of tile that is laid upon the fide of an 
nouſe. | * | n 


THALA'SSIARCH, ſubſe, [Yakawoorapyns, Gr. 9. d. ſea- ruler] an admi- 
ral of a fleet. 24 | 

THALa'sslakCHY [thalaffiarchia, Lat. of Yahagoiapyia, of Janaoon, 
the ſea, and are., Gr. a ruler} the admiralſhip, or the office of the ad- 
miral. 


THala'Mi Nervorum, Lat. [in anatomy] two m—_ prominences of 
the lateral ventricles of the brain, medullary without, but ſomewhat ci- 
neritious within. TRE * 

Tua'LIA [Ga, of re da, Gr. i. e. to be green or flouriſh, be- 
cauſe the fame of learning will flouriſh for ever] one of the nine mules, 
to whom the poets aſcribe the invention of geometry and huſbandry. 


HALY'SIA, Lat. [of zu Hatun, Gr. to flouriſh] feſtivals among the 


Athenians, on which they offered ſacrifices, that their fruits might have 
2 = Gap growth. | f 
Tuax, adv. [pan or panne, Sax. dann, Du. and a particle uſed 
in compariſon, after the comparative adj. or adv. as, he's greater than 
You, he lov'd her more than plunder. 


HAME, or TamME, a town in Oxfordſhire, on the river Tame, navi- 


gable here by barges, 45 miles from London. 


N of the King, ſubſt. [of tbane] a part of the king's land, of 


the governor was angiently ſtiled a'thane. 


Trans, ſubft. [ Degn, or Dane, of Benin, Sax. thanne, thegan, 


Teut.] au old title of honour ; perhaps equivalent to baren. A noble· 


. [rextrinus, Lat.] pertaining to weavers or weaving. 


* 


T. H F 


GN + * 4 / A , 4 y | *A { X. | , WL 
man or earl. Ir was anciently uſed for a magiſtrate, and ſ6metimes for 


a freeman; but it moſt properly ſignifies an officer or miniſter of the king. 
Tuaxk-LAxps, lands granted by the Engliſh Saxon kings to their 
thanes. | el 

To Trxank, verb act. [Sancxian, Sax. tacke, Dan. tacka, Su. danck- 
en, Du. and Ger.) 1. To return acknowledgements for any favour or 
kindneſs. 2. It is often uſed in a contrary or ironical ſenſe, 


THank, or Thanks, ah. [Sancay, Sax. danck, Du. and Ger. 


grateful acknowledgements paid for favour or kindneſs. Thanks is com- 
monly uſed of verbal acknowledgment, gratitude of real repayment. 
Jobnſon. It is ſeldom uſed in the ſingular. | 
THa'NKFUL, adj. [Sancful, Sax.] full of thanks, grateful. 
THA'NK FULLY, adv. [of thankful) gratefully. | yy 
; {ran [Santfulneppe; Sax. ] a thankful or grateful diſ- 
oſition. 

E THa"nKLEsS, adj [of thank] 1. Undeſerving of thanks, not likely to 
gain thanks. 2. Ungrateful, making no acknowledgment. | 
THANKSGI'VING, Fug. [of hands and give] celebration of mercy. 

THA'NKLESNESS, ſubſt. [Sancleapneppe, Sax.] an unthankful tem- 
per, ungratefulneſs, failure ro acknowledge good received. Donne. 


THANKO'FFERING, ſubft. [of thank and offering] offering paid in ac- 
knowledgment of mercy, 


THA'NKWORTHY, adj. [of thank and worthy] deſerving gratitude, ' 


meritorious. | | 
| ug [Yar}1a, Gr.] the herb called finking carrots. 


HARGE'LIa, Athenian feſtivals, obſerved in honour of Apollo and 


Diana. In this feſtival, the firſt fruits of the earth were offered up, as an 
earneſt of her fertility, being boiled in a pot called rhargelos. 

TRARM, ſubft. [Seanm, Sax. darm, Du. and L. Ger.) inteſtines 
twiſted for various uſes. pet 

Thar, pron. [thata, Goth; pax or per; Sax. at; det, Dan. dat, Du. 
and L. Ger. dat, H. Ger.] 1. Not this, but the other. 2. Which, re- 
lating to an antecedent thing. 3. Who, relating to an antecent perſon. 
4. Ir ſometimes ſerves to ſave the repetition of a word or words fore- 
going. I'll know your buſineſs, chat I will. Shakeſpeare. 5. Oppoſed 
to thts; as, the other to one. 6. When this and that relate to fore- 
going words, this is referred like hic or cecy to the latter, and hat like 
ille or cela to the former. 7. Such as. A living up to thoſe principles, 
that is, to act conformably. Ti/lorſon. 8. That which, that. The meat 
wants that I have. Shakeſpeare. 9. The thing. Beſides that that his 


hand ſhall get. Numbers. 10. The thing which then was. And dreamt, 


vain man, of hat day's barbarous ſport. Cowley: 11. By way of emi- 
nence, This is that Jonathan. Cowley. 12. In that ; as being. 

THAT, casjunct. 1. Becauſe. 2. Signifying a conſequence, 3. No- 
ting indication. 4. Implying a final end. 15 | 

To Tuaren; verb ad. [thaccian, Sax, dacken, Du. thaz, Teut.] to 
cover barns or houſes, as with ſtraw. Hong 
Turn, ſubſt; [Sace, Sax. ſtraw. Skinner, from Bac, Sax. a roof, 
in Iſlandie thak. Mr. Lye. dack, Du.] ſtraw, reeds, c. laid on the 
tops of houſes, to keep out the rain and weather. : 

Tra'TCHER; ſub. [of thatch] one whoſe buſineſs is to cover houſes 
with ſtraw. | | 


TrHauMaTu'k6vs [ dabhalupyos, Gr.] a worker of miracles, a title 


which the Roman Catholicks give to ſeveral of their ſaints. 
THAU'MATURGY [of Yaupa, a wonder, and avlepyw, Gr. I myſelf 
work] any art that does, or ſeemsto do wonders, or, as it is defined by 
Dr. Dee, a mathematical ſcience, which gives certain rules for the ma- 
bog of ſtrange works to be perceiv'd by the ſenſe, yet to be greatly won- 
er'd at. 108 , 
To Txaw, verb next. [of Bapan, Sax. or thau, thuen, thie, Ger. 
— Teut. the, Su. degen, Du.] to melt as ſnow or ice after a 


To Tnaw, verb act. 1. To melt what was congealed. 2. To re- 
mit the cold which had cauſed froſt. 

Taaw, /ub/t. [from the verb] the reſolution of ice or ſnow into its 
former fluid ftate, by the warmth of the air. | 

THA'xTED, in Eſſex, anciently a borough, on the Chelmer, near its 
ſource, 42 miles from London. It ſends two members to parliament. 

Tus, article [ pe, Sax. de, Dan. Du. and L. Ger. die, H.Ger.] 1. The 
demonſtrative article in both numbers, and every caſe, ſignifying a par- 
ticular thing. 2: Before a vowel e is commonly cut off in verſe. z. 
Sometimes be is cut; as, "other 4. In the following paſſage he is uſed 
according to the French idiom 4e. A conſtitution, :be moſt adapted of 
any. Addiſon. a - | * 

N. B. Two things are remarkable with reference to this article of our 
language, in which it moſt perfectly agrees with the ſo much · celebrated 
Greek article [O]; firſt, as tis barely defignative of ſome particular 
thing or perſon ; as, e. g. the lance, with which Achilles flew Hector: 
or, 2dly, as tis expreſhve of . by way of eminence, as, THE 
orator,” or, ** THE poet,” or, THE 
nence above all other orators, poets, lights, and teachers which God has 
ſent into the world, And as to the ule of this criticiſm in religious con- 
troverſies, the reader may conſult the words ABs0LUTE Conftrudion, and 
SEMI-AR1laNs, compared with that ſenſe, which St. Origen, Euſebius, 
and indeed all adepts in the Greek tongue, have aſſigned to the firſt 
verſe of the goſpe! according to St Jobn. | | 

Tnz'A, feſtivals to Bacchus, in whoſe temple three empty veſſels are 
related to be miraculouſly repleniſhed with wine in the night-time, al- 
though the doors were ſecured under locks and bars, | 

THEA'NDRIC, adj. [of Or, God, and amn, Gr. man] divine and 
human under one, or God-man. 1 

THEA'NTHROPOS [Sa fehr, of Org, God, and are., Gr. 
man} a title given to our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, as being both God and 
man; or, a God animating a human body. See ec e e IR- 
CARNATION, and DiuERITx, in conjunction with that remark of 


St. Athanaſius, the whole creation [at the crucifixion] confeſſed Him, 


that was made known and ſuffer'd in the body, to be wx av; arJpwres, 
not /imply a man, not (as he explains himſelf} /ike in nature to men 
[meaning as to his intellectual part or ſubſtance;] but the Son or God, 


and SaviouR OF ALL." Atbana/. de Incarnat. Ed. Paris, p. 72, 90, 87. 


compar'd. 
TusaAri'xs, a religious order of regular Roman-Catholic prieſts. 
ITugarrxzs, a congregation of nuns under the direQion of the Thea- 
uns. wi 
Tux rA, adj. Fr. and Sp. [rbeatris, Lat.] belonging to the thea - 
Te, 
Tux/aras, 


ight,” —ſo called by way of emi- 
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THE 


a theatre or ſtage, ſuiting a theatre. | 
THEA'TRICALLY, adv. [of theatrical] after the manner or uſage of 
the theatre. 
Tartave, /ub/?. an ewe lamb of the firſt year. | 
Txt [pe or peah, Sax. thith, or thie, Teut. ze, Fr, i, It. Sp. and 
Port.] thou, in an oblique caſe, | ; ; 
Tuxrr, abi. [SeopSe, Sax.] 1. The art of ſtealing. Theft is an 
unlawful felonious taking away of another man's goods againſt the own- 
ers knowledge or will. 2. The thing ſtolen. It the heft be certainly 
found in his hand. Exodus. | rope 
Txz'rT-BOTE [Deopde-bore, Sax.) the maintaining or abetting a 
thief, by receiving ſtolen goods from him. | N 
THEFT-HOLD, the receiving s from a thief, to favour and main- 
tain him, the puniſhment of which was ancieutly impriſonment, now 
tranſportation.” _ | | : 8 ; 
Tur'rtsm [of G.., Gr. God] natural religion, or belief of a God. 
Tur ist, /ubft. [Or, Gr. God] one who owns but one perſon in 
the Deity : in contradiſtinction to a frinitarian. | 
Taz iR, pron. fo. [hiona or hppa, Sax. of them, dert, Dan. thera, 
Su. baer, Po. and H. Ger. ] of them. 1 3 
THrELY'PTER1S [Snavglig;, Gr.] female fern, or ſea - fern. | 
THrELY'GoxUM, Lat. [S Ven, of Srv, a female, and yorSs, Gr. 
produQion} an herb, called alſo the Grace of God, which is ſaid to cauſe 
women to conceive of a girl. Th 
 TueLy'pHoxON [Sau pee, of Jude, a female, and Pow, Gr. to kill] 
z herb that is ſaid to deſtroy animals of the female ſex. _ 
Turn [Pam or heom, Sax. dem, Dan. them, Su.] the pronoun zhey 
in an oblique cafe. | | 
TrE'MAT1SM [NH TH-, Gr.] the decorum and graceful appear- 


ance of any pile of buildings: It is the e whole — 4 a fa- 
what is approved and war- 


bric ſo correct, that nothing ſhall appear but 
ranted by ſome anthority. | 


Tres, /ub/?. [thema, Lat. theme, Fr. tema, It. and Sp. of dH, Gr.] 


1. A ſabject to be ſpoken or written upon. High as his heme his great 


conceptions roſe. T ab. of Cebes. 2. A ſhort diſſertation written by boys 
on any topic. 3. The root, the original word whence others are de- 
rived. | | 
— Taz {in aſtrology] a figure which they conſtruct, when they draw 
che horoſcope ; it repreſents the ſtate of the heavens for a certain point 
or moment of tine. 4 262 | | 
Tug'uis [Syuc, Gr. i. e. that which is right] a moral deity or god.- 
deſs, whom the poets feign to have firſt taught men right and 50 ice, 
and thence is taken frequently for Juſtice itic!t ; the daughter of Cœlus 
and Terra, ſhe had an oracle in Bzotia, near Czphiſus ; ſhe is alſo cal- 
ied Carmenta, the mother ef Evander, and ſaid to have lived anno mundi 


2998. | | | 
8 ſheom-ꝓilpar, Sax. ] 1. Theſe very perſons. Themſelves 
have made zhem/clwes worthy to ſuffer it. Hooker. 2. The oblique caſe 
of they and /elves. See THEY and SELF. 
2 [Saar, Gr.] an abducent muſcle, which draws away the 
thumb. | 
| Taex, adv. [penne, panor, ꝓunne, Sax. Dan. and Du.] 1. At that 
time. 2. Afterwards, ſoon afterwards, immediately afterwards. 3. In 
that caſe, in conſequence. 4. Therefore, for this reaſon. 5. At ano- 
ther time; as, now and hen, at one time and another. 6. That time. 
It has here the effect of a noun. | 
Tarxce, adv. [Sennep, or panon, Sax. dan, Du. denn, Ger, thana- 
na, Teut. Contracted, according to Minſhew, from there hence] 1. 
From that place. 2. From that time. There ſhall be no more Hence 
an infant of days. {/aiah, 3. For that reaſon, therefore. A gift uſe- 
leſs, and thence ridiculous about him. Mallon. 4. From thence is a bar- 
barous expreſſion, hence plying the ſame. | 28 5 
Tus“ xCE FORT, adv. ( Sennar-ponch, Sax.] 1. From that time. 
2. From thenceforth is a barbarous corruption crept into later books. 
nnn [Bennar-ponpe and, Sax. ] from that time, and 
On. | | 
Turccaracvo'sTES [of O., God, and xalaywmoxy, Gr. to repre- 
hend] a fe& of heretics who preſumed to find fault with certain words 
and actions of God, and to blame many things in the ſcriptures. 
Tatro'cRacy, or TurocRasy [theorratie, Fr. Yroxparia, of O:, 
God, and x;ais-, Gr. power or government] a government where God 
himſelf is immediately king, as that of the Jews, before they were go- 
verned by king Saul. | 
THEOCRA'TICAL, ag. [ theocratique, Fr.] pertaining to theocracy. 
Tazo'dEN, ſubft. [theoben, Sax.] an ancient thane ; alſo a huſband- 
man or inferior tenant. 
Turo“ bor ir E, Auch. a mathematical inſtrument uſed in ſurveying, 
taking heights and diſtances, Tc. | 
There are various kinds of theodolites ; but that repreſented on Plate 
V. Fig. 14 and 15, is moſt us d. It conſiſts of a braſs circle, about a foot 
diameter, as repreſented fig. 14. and its limb divided into 360 degrees, 
each of which are ſubdivided, either diagonally or otherwiſe, into 60 
minutes. Underneath at c, c, are fixed two little pillars 6, 6, (fig. 15.) 
which ſupport an axis, whereon a teleſcope is fixed in a ſquare br _ 
for veiwing remote objects. On the center of the circle moves the index, 
on a circular plate, in the middle of which is a compaſs, whoſe meridian 
line anſwers to the fiducial line a 2. Moſt theodolites have no teleſcopes, 
but only plain fights, like the plain table, and other inſtruments. The 
whole ent is mounted with a ball and a ſocket, on a three-legged 


The uſe of the theodolite is almoſt the ſame with that of the compaſs, 
(See Compaſs SURVEYING).viz. to find the bearings of places, and the 
angle intercepted between two lines. Thus if the diſtance between DC 
and BA (hg. 19. 20) were required; the inſtrument muſt be planted 
at P. and angles BCD, and AD © taken, afier which, the haſe 


1 5 


and the index applied to the line cd, you may ſee the object 


A C muſt be meaſured, and the inſtrument removed to C, where tl 

gle ACD, BCD, muſt be taken as beſore, and the diſtance re mp 
ound either by calculation, or meaſuring it with the compaſs after? 
ting the obſervations. See PLoTTING.——The diſtance ma af, 10 
found by the plain - table in the following manner: Place t Aube 
at C, and direct the index, by looking through the ſights, to D 
and A, drawing by the fiducial edge the lines ed, cb, ca, and meaf, Gs 
the diſtance eb, which _ off by a proper ſcale, on c 4 pra 


table to D, placing it ſo, thad the 4 may be perpendicular * > 


the lights. Direct the fights to A and B, and draw the aka ny 


and 46. Laſtly, meaſure the diſtance @ 6, on the ſcale, whi abs. 
the diſtance kad, | neh will be 

Tato'bon, /ub/t. [rhebom, Sax.] ſervitude. 

Txeoporvs (of Autioch, and Biſhop of Mepſueſtia] We ſhould 50. 
have borrow'd this name, from that Bib/iorbegue, which the learned 0 
triarch of Conſſantineple compiled, had it not ſerved to explain the ſen y 
ments of the Greek church on two material points, wiz, St. Jeron?; Vee 
ſion, and St. Jerom's Doctrine of Original Sin. | 14 


he inſtr ument 


Theoderus, bilkop of Mopſueſtia, flouriſhed, according to C hs . 
the year 407; and died, according to 7 n cet _ 
Chriſti 429. A biſhop of ſo great repute in thoſe days, that our Greek © 


hiſtorian does not ſcruple to ſtile him warn; pr exaAnoing Ndacraheg &c 
i. e. the maſter E teacher] of the whole church; and whoſe zeal for 
the conjubftantiality ſwelled fo high, that he wrote no leſs than five and 
twenty books againſt the oppoſers;. all which the patriarch of Conſlanti. 
nople, in his Bibliotheca, mentions with terms of great reſpect; and he 
does as much with reference to five more, which the fame biſhop wrote 
40 againſt thoſe who affirm that men fin, Ovor xa 8 vn, 1. e. by na- 
nature, and not in virtue of their own v0 [or choice.” } And, © the 
perſons (ſays the patriarch) againſt whom he writes as labouring under 
this diſeaſe, are thoſe of the weſt; for ſuch (ſays he) was the firſt. 
broacher of this hereſy [meaning St. Jerome, as appears from the ac. 
count given of his“ works, &c.] who came from thence, and, while re- 
ſiding in the eaſtern parts, compoſed treatiſes in ſupport of his a- 
here/y, and then ſent them to his own native country; by which means 
(ſays the patriarch) he drew over many to his own opinion; ſo that 
avhele churches were filled with the ab/urdity. | 
He rejected (ſays the patriarch) thoſe wer/ions of the ſacred wri. 
_ tings which the Septuagint, and Symmachus, and Aquila, and others 
gave; and had the preſumption to give us a new one of his own; 
tho' neither from his childhood was he like them verſed in the 
Hebrew tongue, nor well inſtrucied in the ſenſe of Holy Writ ; but 
having given up [or abandon'd] himſelf to ſome low grovelin 
Fews, he had.the boldneſs from thence to publiſh his own tran 
lation,” Pbotii Bibliathec. Ed. Auguſt, p. 205. We are not re- 
ſponſible for theſe ſtrictures; but in the reader would ſee this ex- 
tract continued, he may conſult the word WesTERN Hereh. See 
alſo VuLeArE, and MasokirESs compared. 


THxxzoGo'xia, or THEO OO, Lat. [Sroyme, of Orc, God, and n,. 


Gr. an offspring] the generation of the gods, or a treatiſe concerning it, 
as ak of Heſiod. | | | 
HEOLO'GIAN, /ubft, [thoologien, Fr. theologus, Lat.] a divine, a pro- 
Se LF mega nos Feb, 
"T'BEOLO'GICAL, adi. [theologique, Fr. tealogico; It. and Sp. of theols- 
gicus, Lat. of Jronuyixcs, Gr. 8 to theology or divinity. 
THEOLO'GICALLY, adv. [ — in a theological manner. 
T#rz0L0'Givm, Lat. a tage or little place in the theatres, where the 
ordinary actors appeared; alſo the place where the gods appeared, in- 


cluding the machines whereon they deſcended, and from which they | 


ſpoke. 


of 9:caoyE-, of O., God, and e., Gr. a 
dious in divinity. | | OT. =. 
Taro'Locy [theelogie, Fr. teologia, It. and Sp. theoligia, Lat. Nato- 
via, of O., God, and AvyBr, Gr. a word or treatiſe] a ſcience which 
inſtructs us in the knowledge of God and divine things, divinity. Te- 
ology, what is it but the ſcience of things divine? Hooker, See Go. 
Natural TrxoLocy, is the knowledge perſons have of God by the 
ſole light of nature and reaſon. | | 
Supernatural THEOLOGY, is the knowledge we obtain by revelation. 
See MYSTERY in Religion. ; 
TaHEoMA'GICAL, adj. [of St., God, and wayixy, Gr. magic] pertain- 
ing to divine magic or the wiſdom of God. 
Tazo'MacuisT [Yropax®- of ©:6-, God, and waxy, Gr. of x- 
ae, Gr. to fight] one who fights againſt or reſiſts God. 
THeo'MAchy [Neuaxid, Gr.] a fighting againſt God. a 
TnOMA “OI [of Steg, God, and way, Gr. wiſe- men] perſons {killed 
in divine wiſdom. | | 
THEOMA'NCY [Oi , of Ot, God, and Narri, Gr. prophecy] 


a divine, one ſtu- 


is different from artificial divination, which, though in ſome ſenſe, it 


may be ſaid to be given by the gods, yet does not immediately proceed 
from them, being & effect of experience and obſervation. And pav- 
Tex, oppoſed to oracular divination, f. e. that which is delivered by in- 
terpreters, as at Delphi, becauſe that was confined uſually to a fixed and 
ſtated time, and always to a certain place; for the Pythia could not be 
inſpir'd in any place but Apollo's temple, and upon the ſacred Trip%s, 


. whereas the Theomantiſts were free and uncenfined, being able (after the 


offering of ſacrifices and performance of the uſual rites) to prophecy at 
any time, or in any part of the world. See Oracle. 
THEOPA'SCHITES E @:S-, God, and waνο, Gr. to ſuffer] a ſect 
of heretics who held that the whole Trinity ſuffered in the perſon of Je- 
ſus Chriſt; Whereas, in the judgment of the church, it was only the 
ſecond „ that was made man, and fuffered for us. See THEANTHRO- 
ros, 'TaTlanisTs, CERINTHIans, NesTORIAaNs, and GAlanITES 


. a certain herb that the kings of Perſia uſed to take 
as a preſervative — all indiſpoſitions of body and mind. 
Turong'xviA [Senn, Gr.] the divine anger. pee 
THEONO'MANT1STS [of O., won, and wailua, GT. divination] 3 
ſort of divination, by invocating the names of God. : 1 
2338 . , . — — ng ed 2 mots! 1 
lute for playing a 0 y tae y +08 
— Taos Lat. theoreme, Fr.  tearema, It. and Sp. of us 
r Cr. ] a politign laid down as an eſtahliſed truth. a 
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Turo Lois, or Tato'LOGUE, fubſe. 8 Lat. ebeologien, Fr. 
] 
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An Univerſal Turonzu [with mathematicians] is one that extends 
univerſally to any quantity without reſtriftion ; as, that the rectangle of 
the ſum, and difference of any two quantities, is equal to the difference 


their ſquares, 
: 2 TnxokEu, is when it extends only to a particula? quan- 


þ Negative Tuzo0R8M, is one that demonſtrates the impoſſibility of an 

aſſertion 3 as, that the ſum of two biquadrate numbers cannot make a 
are. 

4 Local Tuxox EM, which relates to a ſurface ;” as, that triangles of 

the ſame baſe and altitude are equal. 

Plain TurorEm, is one which relates to either a rectilineal ſurface, 
or to one terminated by the circumference of a circle ; as, that all angles 
in the ſame ſegment are equal, | 

A Solid TufOREMu, is ſuch an one as treats about a ſpace terminated 
by a ſolid line, 1. e. by any of three conic ſections; as, if a right line 
cut two aſymptotic parabola's, its two parts terminated by them ſhall be 

val. | | 
1 Reciprocal Theorem, is ſuch an one whoſe converſe is true; as, if 
a triangle have two equal fides, it muſt have two equal angles, the con- 
verſe of which is true, that, if it have two equal angles, it muſt have two 
equal ſides. n „ 

AboAk un'; Tugo REMA“ TIcAL, or Turokz'uie, adj, [Fiwgy- 
pariz©-, Gr.] compriſing theorems, conſiſting of theorems. Theoremic 

truth, or that which lies in the conceptions we have of things. Grew. 

TuzoRE'MATIST {Naugnpalets, Gr.] a finder out or producer of 
theorems. * 0 ö n | 

Taxtore TIC, THeoRE'TiCal, Theo'rrc, or TaxEo'rICAL [heori- 
cus, Lat. theorique, Fr. teorico, It. and Sp. Sewenhn®-, of dewęte, of geo- 

dio, Gr. to contemplate} pertaining to theory, ſpeculative, not practi- 
cal. | 

TazoRE'TICs, the ſame as rheoretica. | =» 

TxzoRE'TICALLY, or THEO'RICALLY, adv. in a ſpeculative manner, 

not practically. | 

Tugdaic, ſub. [from the adj.) a ſpeculatiſt, one who knows only 

ſpeculation, not practice. Shakeſpeare. cg Beet ie oe 

Tarxzo'r15T, ſubſt. [from theory] one who forms or maintains a parti- 

cular theory, a ſpeculatiſt, one given to ſpeculation. Addiſon. = 


Taz'ory, fab. [theorie, Fr. Yewga, of geg, Gr. to contemplate] 


a doctrine which terminates in the ſole fpeculation or confideration of its 
ſubje&, without any view to the practice or application of it; ſcheme, 
plan, or ſyſtem yet _— only in the mind. 5 
Tukoxs' iA [$otma, Gr. 9. d. divine hoſpitality] ſacrifices that 
were offered to all the gods, obſerved chiefly by the Athenians, and by 
the Romans ſtiled Dies Pandicularis and Communicarius. The Athenians 
conſecrated them to the honour of foreign gods, or the gods or genii of 
doſpitality. 55 Rs 
_  Taxravyev'riC, adj. [Y:garwlx0-, Gr.] teaching or endeavouring 
the cure of diſeaſes. Therapeutic or curative phyfic reftoreth the patient 
into ſanity, and taketh away diſeaſes actually affecting. Brown, 
 Tatrayev'Tes [of ears, Gr. to ſerve or miniſter to] a ſervant 
wholly employed in the ſervice of God. | 
* TnrerAPev'TICE, or Mott e oy x ry wh, Lat. 3 
ique, Fr, of gig weilen, of de ανε , Gr. to heal] that part of phy- 
2 teaches dee of curing diſeaſes, or that is employed in kind 
ding out remedies againſt them, and preſcribing and applying them. 
N zu“ Ties, the ſame as therapenrice, | 
Tnenk, adv. [hbæn, Sax. der, Dan. ther, Su. daer, Du. and L. Ger.] 
1. In that place. 2. It is oppoſed to here. 3: An exclamation direct- 
ing ſomething at a diſtance. A guard there; ſeize her. Dryden. 4. It is 
uſed at the beginning of a ſentence with the appearance of a nominative 
caſe; but ſerves only to throw the nominative behind the verb; as, a 
man came, there came a man. It adds however ſome emphaſis, which, 
like many other idioms in every language, muſt be learned by cuſtom, 
and can hardly be explained. It cannot always be omitted without harſh- 


neſs ; as, in old times there was a great king. Johnſon. 5. In compoſi- 


tion it means that; as, thereby, by that. 
TautREaBou'T, or TREREABOU'TS, adv. [of there and about: There. 
| abouts is therefore leſs proper] 1. Near that place. 2. Near that num- 
ber, quantity, or ſtate, nearly. 3. e that matter. As they 
were much perplexed thereabout, two men ſtood by. Sr. Lale. 
. Turx za FTER. adv. [of there and after] according to that, accord- 
In a a . 5 
| HEREA'T, adv. [of there and at] 1. At that, on that account. 2. 
At that placde. EE | 
Turk, adv. [of there and by} by that, by means of that, in con- 
* of that. | — 
HE'REFORE [pænpon, Sax. derefote, Dan.] 1. For that, for this, in 
_ conſequence, for that cauſe. 2. In return for this, in recompenſe for 
this or that. We have forſaken all and follow'd thee, what ſhall we 
have therefore. St. Matthew. 

TazrEFRO'M, adv. [of there and nom] from that, from this. 

TaHERE!N, adv. [of there and in] in that, in this. TIN 
 TrEREINTO', adv. Fu there and into] into that. 

TaERE0'E, adv. [of pænop, Sax.] of that, of this. 2h 

Tuzaza's, or THEREUPO'N, adv. [of there and n; þxpon, Sax.] 
on that. | 

Turxxzov'r, adv. [of there and out] out of that. 

Tusxzro', or THEREUNTO', adv. [of there, to, or unto] unto that. 

TazrEveo'N, adv. [of there and upon] 1. Upon that, in conſequence 
of that. 2. Immediately. 9 N 

THEREUNDER, adv. [of there and under] under that. FEE 

TrzrEw!'TH, adv. [of there and aui; pæn- prch, Sax.) 1. With 
that, 2. Immediately. | 

TaHEREWITHA'L, adv. [of there and wwithal] 1. Over and above. 
2. At the ſame time. 3. With that, 

Txz'tiaca [ Magix, of Ing, a wild beaſt, and are, Gr. to cure] 
treacle, any medicine againſt poiſon, or the cure of the bites of poi- 
ſonous animals. 

Tuzrracal, adj. {theriaca, Lat. of Hogan, of res Sngian, Gr. nox- 
ious animals] belonging to the medicine called 7heriaca, or treacle, Te. 
2 againſt the bites of venomous creatures; alſo medicinal, phyſi- 


Turrca'rra, Lat. Naa botaniſts] dyer's-weed. | 
Tuzr1'oma, Lat. a fore of the privy members, whereby all the parts 
thereabouts are corrupted, | | 


THI 


| Tat'tms [of Sogn, Gr. to warm] hot baths, | 
THER MA'NTICA, Af. ige, Negele, Gr. to warm] ſuch 
medicines as cauſe heat. | is i | 
Tus'xukzs, or Te'xmes [fo called from terminus, the Roman god of 
boundaries or land-marks] certain repreſentations of human figures, 
with half bodies, as if they proceeded out of a ſheath or caſe, which was 


anciently fixed in the earth as land- marks. In architecture they are uſed 


as a kind of ſymbolical column, * 

TarzexMO'METBR, a. [thermometre, Fr. of Yrgun, warmth, of geg 
ſeaum, to warm, and ele, Gr. meaſure] a philoſophical inſtrument, 
commonly made of glaſs and filled with tinged ſpirit of wine, or ſome 
other proper liquor, Which by its riſing and falling ſerves to meaſure or 
ſhew the ſeveral degrees of heat and cold of the air in any particular 
place, or on the ſame place at different ſeaſons ; a weather glals. 

. adj. [of thermometer] relating to the meaſure of 
at. | 

TagrxMo'meTRON, Lat. [of Regan, warmth, and prlgw, Gr. meaſure] 
a term uſed hy phyficians for that natural heat that is meaſured or per- 
ceived by the pulle. | 

Tusk uororz, ſab. [thermopota, Lat. of I:guorda, of Jrguer, and 
www, Gr.] a drinker of hot liquors. 

Tus RMoscorz [of See, and over, Gr.] an inſtrument for the 
ſame uſe as the thermometer; but ſome make this difference, that the 
thermoſcope ſhews the increaſe and decreaſe of heat and cold in the air, 
** by the thermometer the heat and cold of the air can be mea- 


Tussg [of Sip, Sax. dille, Dan. veſe, Du. and L. Ger. Diele, H. 
Ger.] 1. The plural of the pronoun demonſtrative #his, oppoſed to 
* 4.9 Thefe relates to the perſons or things laſt mentioned, and thoſe, 
to the , | : 
Tur'sis [Lat. 2beſe, Fr. eſe, It. and Sp. eig, of ba, Gr. to lay 
down or propoſe] any poſition laid down, or propoſition advanced, af- 


firmatively or negatively, and to be proved or made good; a ſubje& to 


be difputed upon. 2 | 
THESMOPHO'R1A [among the Athenians] feſtivals, in which, after 
the manner of the Egyptians, the women faſted ; fo denominated of 
Ceres, called J:opoPogE-, or the law-giver, becauſe, before ſhe had in- 
vented bread-corn, men roved about without law. : * 
THEsMOPHORY [LHnophoria, Lat. of HowoPpogin, Gr.] the act of 
law-giving, or making law. | 


Taz'sMoTHETE, fubſt. Fr. [1heſmotheta, Lat. Ssenogelng, of J+;wer, and 


Inu, Gr] a law-giver. | 

Txt rrorD, a town in Norfolk and Suffolk. It ftands on the two 
navigable rivers Thet and Ouſe, the firſt of which runs through it; and 
lies 80 miles from London. hs 


* 


Txera [e 9, Gr ] this being the firſt letter of Gasale., Gr. death, 


was, by the antients, uſed to fignify death; for judges ſet this letter on 
their names or heads who were condemned to die; as likewiſe did cap- 
tains in their briefs, wherein were contained the names of the foldiers, 


by which a certain account could be given' to their ſovereign how many 
were ſlain. 4 | 6 | 


Tux ris, the daughter of Nereus, whom when Jupiter was about to 


have married, vg told by Prometheus, that the ſon born of her would 


be greater than the father, he broke off his ſuit, and ſhe was afterwards 


married to Peleus, and bare him Achilles. 


Tarv'rcCY [1heurgia, Lat. of Sesgyie, of Sc., God, and ter, Gr. 
work] magic operating by divine or celeſtial means, or the power of do- 
ing extraordinary and ſupernatural things by lawful means, as pray er, 
invocation of God, &c. called by ſome white magic. | | 

Tuzw, /ub/. [Seap, Sax.] 1. Quality, manners, cuſtoms, habit of 
life, form of behaviour. To be upbrought in gentle hee. Spenſer. 
2. In Shakeſpeare it ſeems to ſignify brawn or bulk, from the Sax. Beop, 
the thigh, or ſome ſuch meaning. In thews and bulk. Shat//eare. 


Taz'wep, adj [of thew] educated, habituated. Vet would not 


ſeem ſo rude and he in ill. Spenſer. | 

Tur, ful. plural of. he or ge, in the oblique caſe them [hi, or 
hihe, Sax. de, Dan. the Su. thie, Teut. , Lat.] 1. The men, the 
women, the perſons. 2. Thoſe perſons; oppoſed to ſome others, It 
is remarkable, that he talk moſt who have the leaſt to ſay. Prior. 


It is uſed indefinitely, as the French n dit. There, as they ſay, 


den, N 

"HE'THINGA [Se 5inga, Sax.] tithing. | 
Turai Mannus i a tithing-man. 
. TarBLE, /z6/t. a lice, a ſcummer, a ſpatula. Ain/worth. 
* Tuck . Sax, tick, dyck, Dan. tiock, Teut. dick, Du. and Ger. 
thickur, III. 1. The oppoſite of „in. 2. Denſe, not rare, craſs. 
Thick vapours. Raleigh. 3. Not clear, not tranſparent, muddy, fecu- 
lent. 4. Great in circumference or bulk, not ſlender. 5. Frequent, 
with little intermiſſion. Favours came thick upon him. Metton. 6. 
Cloſe, crowded, not divided by much ſpace- 7. Not eaſily pervious, 
ſet with things cloſe to each other. Thick of bars, Dryd:n. 8. Coarſe, 
not thin. Thick coated fruit, Bacon. 9. Hard, not ſharp, not quick 
of hearing: a colloquial uſe. 

To Speak Trick, to ſpeak quick and confuſed, without proper inter- 
vals of articulation. 

Tu tek, ſubſt. [from the adj.) 1. The thicket part. the time when 
any thing is thickeſt. The hie of the duſt and ſmoke. Knollen. 2. 
Thick and thin; whatever is in the way. | 

THrick, adv. [it is not always eaſy to diſtinguiſh the adverb from the 
adjective] 1. Frequently, faſt. 2. Cloſely. 3. Toa great depth, 4. 
Thick and Threefo/d; in quick ſucceſſion, in great numbers. 

To Tui'ekEN, verb act. [of Giccian, Sax. tickengr, Dan. tiockns, 


Su. diehen, Du.] 1. To make thick, 2. To make cloſe, to fill up in- 


terſtices. 3. To condenſe, to concrete. 4. To ſtrengthen, to confirm, 
This may help to rhicten other proofs. ares ah 2 e 
To THICKEN, verb neut. 1. To grow thick. 2. To grow denſe or 
muddy, 3. To concrete, to be conſolidated. 4. To grow cloſe or nu- 
merous. 5. To grow quick. The combat thickens. Addi/in. 
Txricx-SCU'LLED, ach. [of thick and cu] hard of apprehenſion, dull, 


ſtupid. 
I uten. adj. [of thick and ſet ; in gardening] ſet or planted 
oſe. 


Tni'exzr, Jul. [of Siccera, Sax. ] a place full of, or ſet thick with 
buſhes or brambles, a cloſe tuft of trees. . 
Tui“ ekisu, adj. [of thick] ſomewhat thick. 
Tai'ckLY, adv. bo thick] deeply, to & yreat quantity. 
"7 iy Tack 
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THI 
| Tarcxxyss, /ubft. [of thick; Bicceneyye, Sax.} 1. A thick quality, 
denſity, the flate of being thick. 2. andy of matter interpoſed, 
{pace taken up by matter interpoſed. Thro' the whole 2hickne/s of my 
hand. Boyle. 3. Quantity laid on quantity to ſome conſiderable depth, 
Cover it fome thickne/s with clay. Bacon. 4. Conſiſtence, groſſneſs, 
not rareneſs, ſpiſſitude. 5. Cloſeneſe, imperviouſneſs. The thickneſs 
of the ſhades. Addi/on. 6. Want of ſharpneſs or quickneſs: a popular 
uſe, As thickne/s of hearing. Swift. | 
THrr'cx-$K1N, ſub. [of thick and Hein] a numſkul, a coarſe groſs 
man. The ſhalloweſt hic Shakeſpeare. | 
Tutkr, /ubP. irregular plural rhiewes [Seop, Seip, Sax. tyfue, Dan. 
tcuf, Su. diek, Du. deek, L. Ger. dieb, H. Ger. thiob and thiobs, Leut. 
thiubs, Goth. It was anciently written h“, and ſo appeareth to have 
been of two ſyllables: hie was wont to be taken for 2hrift, ſo that thie 
of is he that takes of or from a man his hie, that is his thrift, Jobnſon.] 
1. One who takes what belongs to another, a ftealer. The 2hzef iteals 
by ſecrecy, and the robber by violence. But theſe ſenſes are confounded, 
2. In popular language, applied to an excreſcence about. the ſnuff of a 
candle. Thieves about the ſnuff do grow. May. Ro 
THIE'F-CATCHER, T'H1E'F-LEADER, or THIE'F-TAKER, ſubſt, [of 
thief, catch, lead, and tate] one whoſe buſineſs is to detect thieves. 
NU o 'Tritve, verb neut. [of thief; deopian, Sax.] to ſteal, to practiſe 
ft. 


Tuix'vxxx, ſabſ. [of thieve ; tytveri, Dan.] 1. The practice of ſteal 


ing. 2. That which is ſtolen. | | 

Taiz'visn, adj. 1. Given or addicted to ſtealing, practiſing thief. 
2. Secret, fly, The thieviſ6 minutes how they paſs. Shakeſpeare, - 

Tarit'visnLY, adv. [of thiewiſb] in a thieviſh manner. | 

Tuik'viskxEss, /ubſt. [of thieviſh] addicted to ſtealing, habit of 
ſealing, diſpoſition to thieve. | | 5 | 
Tautou, ſub. [S10h, Sax. thieo, Iſland. dr, or dige, Du.] a limb of 
the body, that part from the groin to the knee, including all between 
the buttocks and the knee. 3 | 


To Tuton, verb act. [with carvers] to cut up a pidgeon or wood- 


cock. | ken 2 | | 

Tull x, pronoun, [hilk, Sax.] that ſame: obſolete. See Ix. 
Tur, „aht. [Vulle, Sax. a piece of timber cut] the beams or 
draught-trees of a cart or waggon, the ſhafts of a waggon, between 
which the laſt horſe is placed. | 

TarLLEs, or THiLL-HoRSE, ſubſt. [of thill and Borſe] the horſe 
that is placed under the thill of a cart, c. the laſt horſe in the ſhafts. 

Tar MBLE, /ubt. [ſuppoſed by Minſhew to be corrupted from thumb- 
Bell] a metal cover to defend females fingers from the needle when they 
ew. | | | | 

Trims, /ubR. [thym, Fr. thymus, Lat. This ſhould be written thyme] 
a fragrant herb. PORT Fe” phe | | 
Tux, adj. [ Bin, Sax. tunn, Su. dunn, Dan. dunner, Iſlan.] 1. Not 
thick, having but little depth. 2. Rare, not denſe, not of a thick con- 
fiſtence. 3. Not cloſe, ſeparated by lar * 4. Not cloſely com- 

ed or accumulated. 7 hin- leaved. "Bon n. 5. Small, exile, Thin 

ollow ſounds. Dryden. 6. Not coarſe, not groſs in ſubſtance. 7. 
Not abounding. Thin of people. Addiſon. 8. Not fat, not bulky, 
lean, ſlim, ſlender. A ſlim 74: gutted fee. L'Eftrange. 

Tux, adv. [from the adj.] not thickly. Thin clad. Locke. 

To Train, verb act. [Sinnan, Sax. dunnen, Du. and Ger.] 1. To 
make thin or rare, to diminiſh thickneſs. 2. To make leſs cloſe or 
numerous. 3. To attenuate. _ ; 
Trane, pronoun [ Bin, hine, Sax. din, Dan. dyn, Du. and L. Ger. 

dein, H. Ger. thein, Goth.] the pronoun poſſeſſive of thou. It is uſed 
for thy, when the ſubſtantive is divided from it. As this is 2% houſe, 
zhine is this houſe, this houſe is thine, appertaining to hee. 

Tux, ab. [ Bing, Sax. ting, Dan. and Su. ding, Du. and Ger.] 1. 
Matter, whatever is, not a perſon ; a general word. 2. In contempt. 
I have a thing in proſe, Swift. 3. It is uſed of perſons, in contempt, 
or ſometimes with pity, Ihe your thing ſighed. Addiſon. 4. It is 

uſed by Shakeſpeare in a ſenſe of honour. Thou noble 2hing ! Shake- 
ſpeare. 

a Tul'xouu, a filly low word, frequently made uſe of, when we can't 
think of a name; as, Mr. Thingum. The Fr. ſay, Mon/. Choſe. 

Tr1'xcus [chungey' Sax.] a Saxon thane, or nobleman. 


To THrink, verb neut. pret. thought [thankgan, Goth. of dincan, 


Sax. tencke, Dan. dencken, Du. and Goth. thin, Teut.] 1. To have 
ideas, to compare terms or things, to cogitate, to perform any mental 
operation. Thinking, in the propriety of the Engliſh tongue, ſignifies 
that ſort of operation of the mind about its ideas, wherein the mind is 
active, and with ſome degree of voluntary attention, conſiders an 
thing. Locke. 2. To judge, to determine, to conclude in general. 
3. To intend, to mean. 4. To imagine, to fancy, to ſuppoſe, or be 
of an opinion; commonly with /f. 5. To muſe, to meditate. 6. To 
conſider, to doubt. Any one may think with himſelf how. Bentley, 

To Tuixk, verb a#. 1. To conceive, to imagine in the mind. 
Charity thinketh no evil. 1 Cor. 2. To believe, to eſteem. Me thought, 
Sidney. 3. To Think much; to grudge, to begrudge. 4. To Think ſcorn 
to diſdain. _ 

. Tai'xKER, ſub/t. [of think] one who thinks. | 

Tar'nxiNxG, fallt. [of think] imagination, cogitation, judgment, It 
is a general name for an act or operation of the mind. 

THINKING [uſed as an adjective] judicious, rational. | | 
— Thr'NLy, adv. [of thin] 1. Not thickly. 2. Not cloſely, not 
denſely, not numerouſly. 

THrnNess, /ubft. [of thin] 1, The contrary to thickneſs, tenuity. 
2. Penurity, ſcarcity. 3. Rarity, not ſpifſitude. The :hinneft of a po- 
pular breath. South. | 

THIRD, adj. [thnwb, thn, thehna, Sax. tredie, Dan. daerde, Du. 
2 L. Ger. dritte, H. Ger. ] the ordinal of three: the firſt after the 
econd. 

Tulso, abi. [from the adj ] 1. The third part, the ſixtieth part of 
a ſecond. Divide the natural day into twenty-four equal parts, an hour 
| into fixty minutes, a minute into ſixty ſeconds, a ſecond into ſixty 
thirds, Holder, 3, [In muſic] a concord reſulting from a mixture of 
two ſounds, containing an interval of two degrees. 

Tuixp-Boraugb, ſubſ?. I xchnid-bunah, 845 an under conſtable, a 
N 4 wo 

H1RD-Earing [in agriculture] the tilling or ploughing of ground 
Wo wad Pak en, 


THO 


* Tu1ar- Point [in architecture] the poi t of ſection i ; 
equilateral triangle. ene e bs the ee of an 
TarriRD-Night- daun- bhynd [in antient laws] a gueſt wh : 
nights in an inn, who was afterwards 1 4 ha Ne 
his hoſt or landlord was anſwerable for whatſoever offences he in 1 
commit. | | n 
= / | . . 4 * * ; | 
3 RDENDEAL, tg a liquid meaſure containing about three 
Tur Dinos [in old law] the third part of the grain ora 
the ground at the death of a tenant, A due to * A 
riot. ; 
Tuixp-Penay [in law] the third part of the fines, Ec. ar; | 
law-ſuits, of old time allowed to the ſheriff or to the iow: ang from 
THrrRDLY, adv. [of third; thniblic, Sax] in the third place. 
To TaikL, verb a&.. [thiplian, Sax.] to pierce, to bore. 
As See THRUsK.' | 
His [of chynyrx, Sax. torſt, Dan, and Su. dorſt, Du. dur 
thurſt, Teut. all of thaurs, Teut. dry] 1. A dryneſs of the Oe, 
want of drink, a painful ſenſation occafioned by a preternatural vel 
cation of the nerves of che throat or fauces, and producing a deſire of 
drinking; want of drink. 2. Eagerneſs, vehement defire after * 
thing; as riches, &c. 3. Draught. Milton. 5 
To Tuissr, verb neut. [æchny van, Sax. torſte, Dan. torſta, Su. dor. 
ſted, Du. durſten, Ger. ] 1. To be affected with a dryneſs in the throat, 
to feel want of drink, to be thirſty. 2. To have a vehement deſire for 
any thing; with for or after. 1 r | 
To TrirsT, werb act. to want to drink. He ſeeks his keeper's fleſh 
and 2hir/ts his blood. Prior. $a 2) ; f 
THrrRsTILY, adv. [of thirft ; thupperglic, Sax.] with thirſt. 
1 7 Lchynrrigneyye, Sax. ] drought, dryneſs, the fate of 
ing thirſty, | : SE ol 
THIRSTING, part. a&. [of thirſt] being thirſty, ß. 
- TarsTy [thuppeig, or chynr vig, Sax. vorſigh, Du. durflig, Ger.) | 


1. Troubled with thirſt, ſuffering want of drink. 2. Poſſeſſed with any 


vehement defire ; as, 6/00d-thirſty. | 


TarrRTEEN, ad}. [chneotryne, Sax. derthien, Du. tretton, Su. der. | 


tein, L. Ger. dreyzehin, H. Ger.) three and ten. 


THrrRTEENTH, adj. [of thirteen ; thneoteorha, Sax.] the third after | 


ay wg the ordinal o We 1 : | 

TxHi'RTIE TH, a/. [of thirty ; thnretexocha, Sax.) the tenth thrice 

told ; the ordinal oba. | 8 Wok | 5 * 
Tür rx, adj. [chnrez1g, Sax. dertig, Du. and L. Ger. droyſeig, H. 

Ger. ] thrice ten. 


Tuis, prone [hip, Sax. dit, Du. and L. Ger. dis, H. Ger. thels, 


Su. thes, Teut.] 1. That which is err what is now mentioned. 
2. The next future. I will ſpeak yet but 5 once. Genefis. z. This 
is uſed for this time. By this. Dryden. 4. The laſt paſt. This forty 


years. Dryden. 5. It is often oppoſed to hat. 6. When 7his and that 


reſpe& a former ſentence, this relates to the latter, zhat to the former 

member, 7. Sometimes it is oppoſed to rhe other. Conſider the argu- 

2 which the author had to write 7% or to deſign the other, Dry- 
1. ö | 


Tar'srLz, ali. Ichirrle, Sax. tidſel, Dan. tiftel, Su. dillel, Du. 


and Ger. carduus, Lat.] a prickly weed growing in corn- fields. 5 
The Knights of the ThIsTLE, a French order of knights of the family 
of Bourbon, who bear this motto, Nemo me impune laceffe, 1. e. None that 
provokes me paſſes unpuniſned. The ſame order, with the like motto, 
is alſo among the Scots. The knights were a St. Andrew hanging by a 
green ribbon, and the motto is round a thiſtle. "op 
TrIsTLE, Golden, ſubſt. a plant, having the appearance of a thiſtle. 
THr'sTLY, adv. [of thiſle] full of, or overgrown with thiſtles. 
TH1'THER, adv, [hihen, or hiden, Sax.] 1, To that place. It i- 
oppoſed to hither, 2. To that end or point. | 
p THI'THERTO, adv. [hihento, Sax. of thither and to] to that end, fo 
ar. | Vi 
 Tar'THERwarD, adv. [of thither and ward] towards that place. 
\ 8 [JAzors Gr.] the herb called country muſtard, or treacle 
muſtard. 


3 [Sauiic, Gr.] 2 ſqueezing or cruſhing ; alſo trouble or af- 
on. 


Turirsis [with anatomiſts] a prefling or ſqueezing together of the 
veſſels of a human body. 

THweTo'ePsYCHITEs [of Inil®-, mortal, and uy», Gr. the foul] a 
ſect who held that the ſoul of man died with the body. See ResugREC- 
T1ON, and BeaTiric Viſſen, compared. " 

Tno' adv. [þeah, thonne, Sax.} 1. Then. Spenſer. 2. For alths'. 
3. Tho', contracted for though. ; | 

To THoLE, verb neut. to wait a while. Ainſworth. a 8 


Txro'Lvs [in architecture] the roof of a temple or church, the centre, 


ſcutcheon, or knot in the middle of an arched roof, the lanthorn or cu- 
pola of a publick hall. 

THoLus Diocletis, Lat. [with ſurgeons] a ſort of bandage. "IP 

Tro'MEANs, a certain ſect among the Indians, in the Eaſt Indies, 
2 according to tradition, received the goſpel from St. Thomas the 
apoſtle. 

Tno'uisu, the doctrine of Thomas Aquinas, and his followers, 
but chiefly with reſpe& to his opinions, as to predeſtination and 
grace, f 5 

Tuo'uisrs, divines who follow the doctrines of Thomas Aquinas, 3 


ſchool divine, whom the papiſts ſtile, the angelic doclor. See Seuo- 


LAs TIC Divinity, | | ; 
Tnoxo, ſub... [chnanx, thnong, Sax. tuang, Dan.] a ſlip, ſtring, or 
ſtrap of leather, | | 
non Don, Sax.) an idol among the Teutons, and other Nottherns. 
They repreſented him as a king. The Laplanders repreſent him by the 
ſtump of a tree, and offer ſacrifice to him, which ſacrifice is uſually A 
rain-deer. From him Thur/day trkes its name, 9. d. Ibor i. d. 
Tno'nA [with botaniſts) the herb wolf's-bane. | 
THrora'tc, adj. [thoracts, Lat.] belonging to the breaſt. * 
Trora'cica, Lat. [thoracieus, of thorax, Lat. the breaſt] medicines 
good in diſeaſes of the breaſt, | 
 Trora'cica x * 4 Lat, [with anato miſts] a branch of the ſub- 
clavian vein which ſpreads itſelf on the ſides of the breaſt by ſeveral 
branches, which communicate with thoſe of the azygos, under the 
muſcle of the breaſt. 


Tro0Racica 


uon Acie A Superior, Lat. (with anatomiſts] another branch of the 
ſubclavian vein, which ariſes from the baſilica, and paſſes to the paps 
and muſcles of the. breaſt. : ; 
'Tyoxacicus Dufus, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a veſſel that ariſes 
about the kidney of the left fide, and aſeends along the cheſt near the 


reat artery, ending at the ſubclavian vein on the left fide. The uſe of 


*is to convey the juices, called chyle and lympha, from the lower part 
to the heart. This duct is alſo called, ductus communis lympharum, 
becauſe the lymphatic veſſels diſcharge themſelves into it z and alſo duc- 
tus chyliferus. 0 a 

Tacx AL, adj. [of thorus, Lat. a bed] belonging to the bed. 4y- 

1 | 
| on ad Line [in palmiſtry] a mark or line in the hand, called the 
line of Venus. : 

Tro'rax [Weat, Gr.] the cheſt ;- all that cavity circumſcribed above 
by the bone of the neck, below by the nga before by the breaſt- 
bone, behind by the back-bones, and on the fides by the ribs. 

Torn, a town in the Weſt riding of Yorkſhire, 161 miles from 
London; it ſtands in the marſh-land on the river Dun. 

Trorn, /. [thaurns, Goth. Dopn, Sax. torn, Dan. and Su. Dorn, 
Ger. voorn, Dui] 1; A prickly tree of ſeveral kinds, 2. A prickle 
growing on the donn bub. A thorn hedge. Micah. 3. Any prickle 
in general. And without rn the roſe. Milion. 4. Any thing trou- 
bleſome. The guilt of empire, all its thorns and cares. Sontherne, 

TroRn-APPLE, ſubft. a plant, which is of two forts ; the greater, 
which riſes up with a ſtrong round ſtalk ; and the leſſer, which differs 
from the other in the ſmallneſs of the leaves. Mortimer. 8 

Tno'x u- ACR, ſabſt. [chonmg-bac, Sax. ] a ſea fiſh. EE 

THo'skNBURY, à town in Glouceſterſhire, 105 miles and a half from 
London. ba; 1 2 

Tno' x NHBUr, ah. a ſort of ſea-fiſh, which Ainſworth diſtinguiſhes 
from thorn· back; a birt, a turbet, | 

Tnoaxx, adj,” [chonmg, Sax. I 1. Pull of thorns, prickly, rough, 


ſpiny. 2. Pricking, vexatious. The ſharp, thorny point of my al- 


ledged reaſons. | Shakeſprare. 3. Difficult, perplexing. Spenſer. | 
Tro'xovcGH [pnuh, or tunh, Sax.] the word through, or, as it is ab- 
breviated, bro, extended into two ſyllables, is a ſeparable prepoſition, 
which denotes either the medium, thro' which a thing paſſes or pene- 
trates, or the efficient cauſe, motive, or means. 
Tnoxovon, adj. [the adjective is always written thorough, the prepo- 
ſition always through] 1. Complete, full. 2. Paſſing through, Wich- 
out ehorowgh lights on the ſides. Bacon. e 6 
Tno' x OHL, adv. [of therough; pnuhlicz, Sax. door, Du. Doer, 


IL. Ger. durch, H. Ger. thurn, Teut.] after a thorough manner, fully, 


completely, 


THO'ROUGH-FARE, Fas [of thorough and fare; pnuh-pane, Sax.] a 


paſſage thro* a place from one ſtreet or place to another, a paſſage with- 

out any ſtop or let. DE. . 
 Tno'r0DcH-LIGHTED, adj. [of thorough and /ight ; in architecture] 
| a term uſed of rooms, which are ſaid to be ſo, when they have windows 

at both ends. | 5 | | 

 Tro'roven-sTiTCH, adv. [of thorough and fiitch ; progh-rerce, 
Sax.] fully, completely: a low word; as, to go 2horough-fiitch, i. e. 
to purſue a matter entirely to the end. | e 

Tuo KOVOn-wax, ſubſ. an herb good in ruptures. | 
F THo'rouGH-BAsS [in muſic] that which goes quite thro* the compo- 

tion. 8 8 a . 

THr0o'r0UGH-PACED, adj. [of thorough and pace] perfect in what is un- 
dertaken, complete, thorough-ſped : generally in a bad ſenſe. 

Tro'rovGH-8PED, adj. [of thorough and /ped] finiſhed in principles, 
thorough-paced, complete. 3 | 

THo'ROUGH-TOLL, a duty paid in ancient times to the earls of Rich- 
mond. E | 

Trore, Trroy, Tur, Tree, Troe, are all from the Saxon 
Por, which ſignifies a village. Gib/on's Camden. . | 7 

THost, pronoun [pir, Sax.] the plural of ht; relating to perſons or 
things in the antecedent member of a ſentence. The fibres of this muſ- 
cle act as 2hoſe (namely the fibres) of others. Cheyne. 

Tano, h. [ pu, Sax. du, Dan. Du. and Ger. tu. Fr. Sp. Port. and 
Lat. thu, Teut. In the oblique caſes ſingular hee, pe, Saxon; in the 
plural ye, ze, Sax. In the oblique caſes plur. you, eop, Sax. ] 1. A pro- 
noun of the ſecond perſon. 2. It is uſed only in very familiar or very 

ſolemn language. When we ſpeak to equals or ſuperiors, we ſay you ; 
but in ſolemn language, and in addreſſes of worſhip, we ſay hon. 

To Tnou a Per/on, verb ad. to treat with familiarity. Shakeſpeare. 
Alſo to ſpeak to one in the ſecond perſon ſingular, as the quakers do. 


Trovcn, conjund. [thaugh, Goth. peah, Sax.] 1. Although, not- 
withſtanding that. 2. To make as Tuovon; to feign, as if, like as if. 
3. It is uſed in the end of a ſentence in familiar language ; however, 


yet. 4. Now commonly contracted to tho". 

TrovcGurT, pret. and part. paſſ. [of think; chahr, Sax. dachte, Ger.] 
See To Tnixx. | 

Trovcur, aht. [from the preterite of zhin4 ; habe, Sax.] 1. The 
act of thinking, the operation of the mind. 2. Idea, image formed in 
the mind. z. Judgment, opinion. 4. Sentiment, fancy, imagery. 5. 
Reflection, particular conſideration. ; 
| Uſing thoſe 7houghts which ſhould indeed have dy'd 

With them they think on. Shakeſpeare. 


6. Preconceived notion, conception. 7. Meditation, ſerious conſidera- 


tion. 8. Solicitude, concern, care; as, to take thought. 9. Purpoſe, 
aim, The 2houghts I think towards you, are thoughts of peace. Fere- 
.miab, 10. Silent contemplation. | 
All will come to nought, | — é 
When ſuck ill dealing muſt be ſeen in thought. Sbaleſpeare. 
11. Expectation. Stands on the hourly rhought. Shakeſpeare. 12. A 
imall degree, a ſmall quantity. A choxght longer. Sidney. 
Tr'ovcnTruL, adj. (of thought and full; xhahxpul, Sax.) full of 
ought, meditation or reflection, contemplative. 2. Attentive, care- 
ful; with of before the object. 3. Promoting meditation, tavourable to 
muſing. Your thoughtful walks. Pope. 4. Anxious, ſolicitous. 
Tro'veurruLLY, adv. [of thoughtful] after a thoughtful manner, 
with conſideration, with ſolicitude. 
 Trou'auTeuLNnEss [of thoughtful] 1. Deep conſideration. 2. Anxie- 
ty, ſolicitude. 


Tao'venTLEss, adj. [of thought] 1. Airy, gay, diſſipated. 2. Neg 


THR 
ligent, careleſs ; with of before the object. 3. Stupid, dull. nge. 
le/s as monarch oak. Daaden, 


Trov'cnuTLESSLY, adv. [of thoughtlefs] after a careleſs manner, un- 
thinkingly, ſtupidly. 


Tnov'oeuTLEsNess [of thenghtle/s] want of thought, abſence of 
thought. 


Taov'cuTsICE, adj. [of thought and fc] uneaſy with reflection. 
Shakeſpeare. | | 


Trovcurs, /ub/. the ſeats of rowers in a boat, thwarts. 


THrov'sawvd, adi. or ahi. [chupend, Sax, tuſende, Dan. tuſend, Su. 


dulent, L. Ger. tauſend, H. Ger. , thuſunt, Teut. of thiuſtin, tio, en, 
and hund, Teut. Hundred] 1. The number of ten hundred. 2. Pro- 
verbially a great number. | 
Trov'sanTH, adj. [of thouſand; of vien, ten, and pend, Sax. hun- 
dred] the hundredth ten times told, the ordinal of a thouſand. | 
TrowLs, /. (prob. of Jung, Gr.] wooden pins in the gunnel of 
a boat, thro' which the rowers put their oars when they row. 
Tus ckscAr [with chemiſts] the metal which is yet in the mine. 
TaraLL, ſubſt. [chnzl, Sax.) 1. A ſlave, one in the power of an- 
other. 2. Bondage, ſtate of ſlavery or confinement. Hudibras. 


To THRALL, verb af. [from the ſubſt.] to enſlave, to bring into 
the power of another. | 


TaRa'LLDOM Lchnœl- dom, Sax. tragidom, Su.] a ſtate of bondage 


or ſervitude. ; | 
Tara'eeLs, /ubP. the thropple, the wind-pipe of a horſe or other 


| animal, They ſtill retain it in the Scottiſh dialect. 


Tux“ sron, a market-town of Northamptonſhire, 65 miles from 
London. | | | | 


To Tarasn, verb a. [thappcan, Sax. verſchen, Du." 1. To beat 


corn, to clear it from the ſtraw and chaff. This is written variouſly, 
thraſh or threſp ; but thraſh is agreeable to etymology. 2. To beat, te 


drub, Shakeſpeare. 
To Tnrasn, verb neut. to labour, to drudge. 
Tara'sneR, ali. [of thraſh] one who thraſhes corn. 
THRA'SHING-FLOOR, /. an area or floor on which corn is 


| beaten. | 


Tus Aso NAL, adj. [of 7 braſo, a noted braggadochio in Terence's 
commedies] boaſting, vain-glorious, oſtentatious. 


Turave of Corn [of dreſa, Brit. twenty-four, or chyeav, Thneap, 


Sax. a bundle} 1. Twenty four ſheaves of corn, or four ſhocks of fix 
ſheaves to the ſhock. 2. A herd, a drove; out of uſe. 

THREAD —— Sax. draat, Dan. traebh, Su. Tract, Du. and L. 
Ger. ] 1. A ſmall line, twiſt, or twine for ſewing, made of flax, ſilk, 
worſted, &c. 2. Any thing continued in a courſe, uniform tenour. 
Thread of diſcourſe. Burner. PILE: 1 

THREA'D-BARE, adj. [of thread and bare] 1. Deprived of the nap, 
worn ſo that the threads appear. 2. Worn out, trite, Thread-bare 
quotations, Swift. | 1 5 S 

To THrEaD, or To TuxgbolE, verb act. from the ſubſt.] 1. To 
put thread in the eye of a needle. 2. To paſs thro', to pierce thro' in 
general. They would not thread the gates. Shakeſpeare. Thredd/e does 
not ſeem to be much uſed but in converſation. 


To TuxgAr, or To TRAEAT down, verb ad. (chneapian, Sax. ] to 
argue much, or contend, to affirm poſitively. A country word. . 
TRR EAT, Jef. [from the verb] menace, denunciation of ill. Com- 


monly uſed only in the plural. | THC) 
To TuxgAr, or To TR EA“TEN, verb act. [thnearian, Sax. Threat 


is ſeldom uſed but in poetry] 1. To menace, to denounce evil. 2. To 


terrify, or attempt to terrify. by denouncing evil. 3. To menace by 
action. Rowling from afar they threat the ſhore. Dryden. 

THREA'TENER, ſubft. [of threaten] one that threatens. | 

THREA'TENINGLY, adv. [of threaten] in a threatening manner. 
Shakeſpeare. | | ; | 

THREA'TFUL, adj. [of threat and full] full of threats. 

Turk, adi. trie, Brit. and Erſe, thpue, or thy, Sax. tre, Dan. 
tree, Su. drez, Du. drey, Ger. tret, Lat. and Sp. trois, Fr. treo, It. Tg, 
Gr.] 1. Two and one, 3. Proverbially a ſmall number. Thou threes 
inch'd fool. Shakeſpeare. | 

THxEE-FoLD, adj. [thneofeald, Sax. trefaldig, Su. Dreyfaitig, Ger. ] 
thrice repeated, conſiſting of three. * 

 THREE-LEGGED Staff, an inſtrument compoſed of wooden legs, 
made with joints to ſhut altogether, and to take off in the middle, for 
the more convenient carriage, on the top of which, a ball and ſocket 
are commonly fixed, to ſupport and adjuſt the inſtruments for ſurvey ing, 
aſtronomy, &c. | 

THREE-PENCE, ſubſ?. [of three and pence] a ſmall filver coin, valued 
at thrice a penny. | | 42 

Tukgg-TEN NY, adj. [ triobolaris, Lat.] mean or vulgar. | 

THREE-PILE, as. [of three and pile] an old name for ggod velvet. 
Shakeſpeare. | | | | 

THREE-PI1LED, aj. [from the ſubſt.] 1. Set with a thick pile. Thou 
art good velvet, thou'rt a three-pid piece. Shakeſpeare. 2: In anocher 
place it ſeems to mean piled one on another. Three-piled hyperboles. 
Shakeſpeare. | | | | 

THREE-SCORE, adi. [of three and core] thrice twenty, ſixty. 

TRERSNC O14 [Yemwl:a, Gr. ode of lamentation] a mouruful or fune- 
ral ſong. ; | 

Th 5 E'NODY [the ſame with Fhrenodia] a ſong of lamentation. 

To Tuxkgsu [thnepcan, Sax. troegks, Su. dorſchen, Du, aud L. Ger, 
dreſchen, H. Ger. treſchen, Teut.] to beat the grain of corn out of the 
ear ; alſo to beat or bang. | | 

TaRESHER, /ub/?. [pnzpene, Sax. Properly thraſher ; which ſee] 
1. One who beats corn out of the ear with a flail. 2. A fiſh having a 
broad and thick tail, with which he beats the head of a whale. h 

Tare'sH0LD, /h. [pneppold, Sax.] the ground-timber of a door- 
way, entrance, gate, door. | 

Tuskw, preterite of z5row, See To Tukow. 3 | 

Tux te, adv. [from three; Þnupa, Sax. trois fois, Fr. Te, Gr.] 1. 
Three times. 2. A word of amplification. Thrice noble lord. Shake-- 


ſpeare, 


To TarriD, werb a8. [this is corrupted from rh, in Fr, enfiler] 
to flide thro' a narrow paſſage. Pope. | 


Taker, ſub/. [of thrive] 1. Profit, gain, rickey gotten, tate of 


proſperiy . 2. Parcimony, good huſbandry. 3. A plant, Sce Sralgr, 
RIFT, Se Se. e 
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T HR , 
Sperd- Turret, /. a prodigal perſon. 
Tar'FTILY, adv. [of yy] {paringly, frugally. | 
Turr'eringss, ſub. — thrifty] parcimonious, good huſbandry. 
THrIFTLESS, 2%. [of thrift) profuſe, extravagant. ; 
 Tar1'rry [of ruprxig, Sax.] 1. Sparing, parcimonious, not laviſh. 
2. Well huſbanded. The 2hrifey hire I ſav d. Shakeſpeare. 
THRILL, ahl. a drill or boring tool. Sp . 
To Tust, verb ad. [þiplian, Sax. brillen, Du. and Ger. drills, Su.] 
to drill, to bore, to pierce, to penetrate. W. k, 
To TuxiLL, verb neut. 1. To have the quality of piercing. In this 
ſenſe it is commonly uſed. 2. To pierce or wound the ear with a ſharp 
ſound. Thrilii»g ſhrieks. Spenſer. 3. To feel a ſharp tingling ſenſa- 
tion. To ri! and ſhake. Shakeſpeare. 4. To run, as the blood 
does in the heart or veins, to paſs with a tingling ſenſation. * A faint, 
cold fear thrills thro' my veins. Shakeſpeare. | 
Taxis, an ancient piece of coin, in value three ſhillings. | 
Tux1'PpLns, /H. the ſame in ox · team as cart-ladders are in horſe- 
teams. FR | | | 
Tar1Ps, hf. a little worm that breeds in timber. 
Tux TNG, or Tar'TriNG, ſub. [ppiþng, Sax. ] the third part 
of a county or ſhire, containing three or more hundreds or. wapentakes, 
ſuch as are the diviſions called /aths in Kent, rapes in Suſſex, and ridings 
in Yorkſhire. | oY | 
Trrx1THING, a court held within the forementioned circuit, the ſame 
as our court-leet. 921 65 | ; 8 
THRITING Reeve ing gene pa, Sax. governor of a t | 
ing, before whom al lakes : ed wks brought, that could not be deter- 
mined in the wapentakes or hundreds. | FUE] 
To Tartve, verb neut. pret. throve, and ſometimes, leſs properly, 
thrived (which Pope uſes) part. zhriven. [There is found no ſatisfactory 
etymology” of this word: in the Northern diale& they uſe throdden, to 
make grow: perhaps throve was the original word, from throa, Iſland. 
to encreaſe, 9. d. drive on, i. e. ſucceed in affairs; or rather of thuxan, 
Tent. which is uſed in the ſame ſenſe] to grow or increaſe in ſubſtance, 
to proſper in the world. | eee 
Tar1'ven. See To Tuxlivx. | T9286 
THro', a prepoſition in our language, of much the ſame import 
with da in Greek; and per in Latin. It ſeems to be a contraction of 
through. . | T3 1 
. Thre Paris? ſhield the forceful weapon went. Pope. 
See TyrOUGH. | 5 | 
 Taroar, /h. [pnove, pnoxa, Sax.] 1. The fore- part of the neck, 
the paſſages of nutriment and reſpiration. 2. The main road of an 
place. n the very throat of ſulphurous war. Dryden. 3. To 
cut the Throat; to murder, to kill by violence. 0 ö 


WE: e ab. {of throat and pipe] the wind- pipe, or wea- 


| TuroaT-WORT, an herb good againſt ulcers in the the throat and 
mouth. | | 


To Taro, verb neut. [from SoguBur, Gr. Minſhew and Junius; a 


formed in imitation, Skinner; perhaps contracted from throw up. Jobn- 
fon] 1. To — wa 2 as wo 9 — ſorrow "92a 
to , as the heart does. 2. To to palpitate in A 
br bing of the arterial blood. Viſemen. . F 
Taros, ſub. [from the verb] heave, beat, ſtroke of palpita- 
tion. | | | | 

Turo, .. [from pnopian, Sax. to ſuffer] 1. The pain of travail, 

the hen Te Le children. It is likewiſe written t4row. 2. Any 
extreme agony ; the final and mortal ſtruggle. Their pangs of love, 

with other incident throes. Shakeſpeare. 

To Tarot, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to put in anguiſh or agony. 

- Tarxo'uBos:s [JeopCuor, Gr. ] a diſeaſe in the breaſt, when the milk 

grows to curds, or turns grumous, g. d. a clotting or curdling. 

THro'mBos [Seopes, Gr.] a lump, clot, or cluſter of any thing, as 
of congealed blood, curdled milk, c. 

TxroMBOs [with ſurgeons] a ſmall ſwelling which ariſes after blood- 
letting, when the orifice is either made too ſmall, or larger than the ca- 
paciouſneſs of the veſſels will admit. 5 | | 

THRONE [ trone, Fr. trono, It. Sp. and Port. of thronus, Lat. §ęoros, Gr.] 
1. A chair of ſtate, of ſome rich matter, raiſed two or three ſteps from 
the ground, richly adorned and covered with a canopy, for kings and 
princes to {it on at times of public ceremonies. 2. The ſeat of a biſhop. 
Ayliffe. | | THY 

« o Tarone, verb af. [from the ſubſt.] to enthrone, to ſet on a 
royal ſeat. High-thron'd. Milton. 

TaxoNes [in theology] the third rank of angels in the celeſtial hierar- 
chy. But ſee Colsg; c. 1. v. 16, and c. 2. v. 18. | 

Trronc [þpanx, from þpningan, Sax. to preſs traeng, Su. dreng, 
or gevreng, Du. gedrang, Ger.] a crowd or preſs of people. 

To Taxon, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to crowd, to preſs cloſe to- 
gether, to come in tumultuous numbers. — 

To Tuxoxo, verb act. to oppreſs with crowds, to incommode with 
tumultuous numbers. | | 

To Tyro'ePLE, verb. af. [a corruption of throttle, from throat] to 
throttle or ſtrangle, by ſqueezing the wind-pipe. A country word, par- 
ticularly in Scotland. | 

Tnro'srLE [pnoprel, Sax.) a bird, called alſo a thruſh. 

Tuxo“rrTE, Atom throat] the wind pi 


To Tuxor rig, verb ad. [of pnox or — Sax. ] to choke or pref: 


Kop the breath, to kill by holding or preſſing the throat. 
HRO'TTLING, part. act. [of throttle] choaking. 
'TyRove, pret. of thrive. See To Tuklvx. 
THROUGH, prep. Aen. Sax. door, Du, durch, Ger. See Tro- 
ROUGH] 1. From end to end of. 2. Noting paſſage. 3. By tranſmiſ- 
fion. 4. By means of. [See Tnxo'.] Above all, that ſenſe of the 


word through [or by] ſhould not be overlook'd, which relates to mediate ſhad 


agency; as © Gop created all things through [or by] Jeſus Chrift;” in 
which ſituation the word Jia, in Greek, and hre [or by] in our lan- 
guage, expreſs a /abordinate character, or the medium and channel thro 
which Gop exerts his power, See Taro', By, Or, From, Firſt 
Cavsr, and CerinTHIANS, compared; and under the laſt word read, 
„And p. 330 and 304, He calls, &ec, 
Tuaouon, adv. 1. From one end or fide to the other; as, ebrough 
and through, 2. To the end of any thing; as, puite through, 
Tarou'GHLY, adv. [of through; pnulie, Sax, It is commonly writ. 


2. Acaſto 


T HU 


ten thoroughly, as coming from thoro h] 1. Co 
* 2. Without reſerve, — 7 mphetely » Wholly, en. 
HROU'GHOUT, prep. [of through and out; bnu-1 
TEN quite {ak of | Jax.) thorough 
HROUGHOUT,' adv. [of through and out: | 
age b U ug out] every where, in every 
THROv'GH-PACED, adj. [of through and pace] comp! 
TrHRo'w-BRED, 44j, [of through and bred, 1] comple, peree, 
OY educated or taught. | 91 50 bred) 
5 GH-LIGHTBD, 105 [of /hrovgh and light] lighted on both 
N a plant. ; | EY 
0 Tyrow, verb at. pret. threw, part. paſſ. (hrg | 
1. To caſt or fling, to ſend to any Aa vis x — — 
2. To toſs, to put with any violence or tumult. It always 44 * 
the idea of haſte, force, or negligence. 3. To lay car es 


- lef] j 
with the reciprocal pronoun. 4. To venture at Shows; "*g 7 cf 4er 


ſtrip off. 6. To emit in any manner. 7. To ſpread i 5 o caſt, to 
coverturn in wreſtling. 9. To drive, to ſend by — 3 


to act at a diſtance. Throw out our eyes for brave Othel 
11. To repoſe. Throw yourſelf =o God. Taylor, — T0 He. 
by any kind of violence. An unſuſpected ſucceſs throws us out of — 4 
ſelves. Addiſon. 13. To turn [ tornare, Lat. Ainſruauorth] 14 7. x Lan 
a thing in one's af to reflect upon one for any thing; a "Ig oy 
15. To work filk-twiſt, c. as throwſters do. 16, 7 Throw f rn 
to loſe, to ſpend in vain. 17. To Throw away; to reject. 18. 7 T 
by; to reject, to lay aſide, as of no uſe. 19. To Throw daun: t bb. 
vert, to overturn, 20. To Throw off; to expel, 21. To Throay wy 44 
reject, to renounce ; as, to throw off an acquaintance, 22. To 12 5 
out ; to exert, to bring forth into act. 23. To Throw out; to dig ng 
to leave behind. 24. Ta Throw out ; to eject, to expel. 25. ToT, Ts 10 
out ; to reject, to exclude, The bill was thrown ov. 26. 73 Tha . 
to reſign; ſometimes angrily. 27. To Throw up; to emit, to eject 15 
mn 0 ; 4 | ＋ — 5 55 M 
o THROW, verb neut. 1. To perform the act of flingin 
2. To eaſt dice. 3. To Throw _ to caſt about, to em 
For better wind about to throw. Spenſer.  ' _ agg 
Tunxow, Za. (from the verb] 1. The act of caſting or throwin 
dice, the manner in which the dice fall when they are oF f 
3. The ſpace to which any thing is thrown. About a ſtone's ire 
Addiſon. 4. Stroke, blow. Ne ſhield defend the thunder of his throw; 
Spenſer. 5. Effort, violent ſally,.. The Throws and ſwellings of a Ro. 
man ſoul. Addiſon, 6. The Agony of child birth: in this ſenſe it is 
written 1hroe.. See Tukox. | rently anc" 

Txrrown. See To Taurow. © 
_ Taro'weR, ſubſp. [of throw] one that throws. | 
5 ER [of pnapan, Sax.] one that twiſts filk, thread, Ee. 

ILK. 

The Silk Tuxo'wess were incorporated April 23, in the gti year of 
the reign of king Charles I. Their arms are a throwing-mill | 
and three bales of filk. IT Ls Wh EO 
2 | 5 = TIEN 22 after the hatt het. 

t is, when we have ſpent or loſt the greateſſ of wW 0 
to be careleſs, and ſet light of the — 2 ee _ 

Tazows of Women [of ppopian, Sax. to ſuffer] the pains of child- 
bearing. See TyHroz and Throw. | | 

Tuxun, /ub/t. [thraum, Iſland. the end of any thing, znumza, Sax. 


1. The ends of weavers warps. 2. Any courſe yarn, Her thrum hat, 


Shakeſpeare. W 
To Tnxuu, verb neut. 1. To grate, to play coarſely. The thrum- 
r. of a guitar. Dryden. 2. In vulgar language, to beat. 

HRUSH [pnire, Sax.] 1. A ſmall ſinging bird, a throſtle. 2. 
[From 2hruft: as we ſay a puſb, a breaking out. Fohn/on, However 
thruſh may be derived, puſb ſeems to be a contraction or corruption of 
tuſtule] a diſtemper children are liable to in the mouth. By this name 
are called ſmall round, ſuperficial ulcerations, which appear firſt in the 
mouth, But as they proceed from the obſtruction of the emiſſaries of the 
ſaliva, by the lentof and viſcoſity of the humour, they may affect every 

art of the alimentary duct, except the thick guts. They are juſt the 

ame in the inward parts as ſcabs in the ſkin, and fall off from the inſide 
of the bowels like a cruſt. The nearer they approach to a white colour 
the leſs dangerous. Arbutbnot. | 

THRUSK, or 'THRI8x, a borough town of the North-riding of York- 
ſhire, 199 miles from London; it ſends two members to parliament. 

THyrusT, /ubft. [from the verb] 1. Hoſtile attack with any pointed 
weapon. 2. Aſſault, attack in general. There is one thruft at your 
pure pretended mechaniſm. More, | 

To Tuxusr, werba#. TyrusT, pret. and part. pa. ¶ prob. of tra- 
ſito, Lat. or perhaps of pnar ran, Sax. to wreſt} 1. To puth any thing 
into matter, or between cloſe bodies; with iz. 2. To puſh, to remove 
with violence, to drive, It is uſed of perſons or things; generally having 
out. 3. To ſtab; with through. 4. 'To compreſs. He thruft the 
fleece together. Tudges. 5. Io urge, to impel; with oz. 6. Vo ob- 
trude, to intrude ; with into. 

To Tazvsr, verb neut. 1. To make a hoſtile puth, to attack with 
a pointed weapon. 2. To ſqueeze in, to put one's ſelf into any place 
by violence. And tbruft between my father and the God, Dryden. 3: 
To intrude, 4. To. puſh forwards, to come violently, to throng, to 


s. . 
Tunxv'srER, os [of thruſt] one that thruſts, «+ 
 Tarrvu'sTLE, /. [of thru/b] thruſh, throftle. See TyrosTLE. 
TarYA'LLIS [Yevanny, Gr.] the herb called roſe campion. 
To Txry'raLLow, verb neut. [of thrice and fallow] to give the 
third plowing in ſummer, Ter. | | 
Tua ron (ever, Gr.] the herb furious or raging ſolanum, or night- 


e. 
TavLy, accounted by the ancient poets, as Virgil. &c. to be the 
fartheſt iſland or part of the world ; ſome take it to be Iceland, lying 
beyond the Orknies, and belonging to Norway. Cambden will have 1 
to be Schetland, ſtill by ſeamen called Hyleutel. 

Tavus, f. (puma, Sax. tumma, Su. duym, Du. duum, L. Cer. 
vaum, H. Ger. ] the ſtrongeſt, firſt, and ſhorteſt of the five fingers. 


Tuv'us-nAuD, ſubſft, [of thumb and band] a twilt of any materia's 


made thick as a man's thumb. Fob»/ſou. 
To Tavns, verb neut. to handle awkwardly. 


Tuunx- 


xox [tp, Heb. perfections] a part of the ornaments 6f 
Meg the A high prieſt. See Urim. | 

Tubus AL, ſubft. [of thumb and fall] athimble, | 

Tuvur, fabi. Libombo, It.] a hard, heavy, dull, dead blow with 


cenſe in. | | 

— Tav'wDER, verb af, [Punnan or Pundpan, Sax, torne, Dan. 
vonderen, Du. donnern, Ger. tonare, Lat.] 1. To make thunder. 2. 
To make a loud m—_ or terrible noiſe, . iy 

To Tav'nDER, verb neut. 1. To emit with noiſe and terror. 2. To 
publiſh any denunciation or threat; with out. 

Tav'nperR [Punder, unon, or Punne, Sax. dundee, Du. donner, 
Ger.] 1. A noiſe in the loweſt region of the air, excited by a ſudden Kin- 
dling of ſulphurous exhalations; a rattling noiſe which ſeems as if it 

ed through arches. Thunder is a moſt bright flame riſing on a ſud- 
den, moving with great violence and with a very rapid veloſity thro 


the air, according to any determination upwards, horizontally, obliquely, 


downwards, in a right line, or in ſeveral "ou lines, as it were in ſer- 
ntine tracts joined at various angles, and commonly ending with 4 
— noiſe or rattling, Maſchenbroect. 2. In popular and poetic lan- 
guage, thunder is commonly the noiſe, and lightning the flaſh ; tho? 
thunder is ſometimes taken for both. 3. Any loud noiſe or tumultnous 
violence. : | | | 
Taxv'nDERBOLT, /ub/t. [of ꝓundenbolx, Sax. Bolt, as it ſignifies an ar- 
row] 1. Lightning, the arrows of heaven. When any thing is broken 
or ſhattered by lightning, acting with extraordinary violence, it is called 
a thunder-bolt, and people imagine it to be a hard body, and even a 
tone; but the learned rather attribute it to the ſubtilty, force, and pe- 
netrativeneſs of the ſulphureous matter. 2. Fulmination, enunciation, 
properly eccleſiaſtical. e . 
THU/NDERCLAP, ſubſt. of thunder and clap] exploſion of thunder. 
'THUNDERER, . {of thunder] the power that thunders. 
THrvu'NDERING, part. [of thunder] making a loud noiſe : alſo great; 
in low language. 185 5 | | 
THUNDERING-BARRELS, are ſuch as are filled with bombs, grenades, 
and other fireworks, to be rolled down a breach. | | 
Trvu'NDEROUS, adj. [of thunder] producing thunder. Milton. 
Tav'NDERINGLY, adv. [of thunder] after the manner of thunder, very 
noifily. | | 
| ee ſabſt. a rain accompanied with thunder. 
Tav'nDERSTONE, Aub [of thunder and flone] a ſtone fabulouſly ſup- 
poſed to be emitted by thunder; thunderbolt. 


To Tuv'NDERSTRIKE, verb a. [of bunbur and firite] to blaſt or 


hurt with lightning. . 
TavrrFEROUS, adj. —.— Lat.] bearing frankincenſe. 
THrvur1'LEGOUS, ad}. | thurilegus, Lat.] gathering frankincenſe. 

Tnv'RsDAr, ſubſt. [Thorſgday, Dan. Dhundnærdæz, Sax. Don- 

nerdaegh, Du. Donnerſtag, Ger.] the fifth day of the week, ſo called of 

Thor, an idol of the ancient Saxons and Teutones, which is ſuppoſed to 

be the ſame as Jupiter with the Romans. Thor was the ſon of Odin ; yet, 

in ſome of the northern parts they worſhipped the ſupreme deity under 
his name, attributing the power over all things, even'the inferior deities, 
to him. Stilling fleet. 2 5 9 — 20 | 

Tus, adj. [thup, Sax. dus, Du.] 1. After this manner, in this 

wiſe. 2. To this degree, to this quantity. Commonly added to far or 

much. | | 
Tuus-Far, or Tnus-Much, adv. hitherto, to this degree, to this 
uantity. 
b N adj. [of thpyn, Sax. dwars, Du. tuert, Dan.] 1. Croſs to 
ſomething elſe, tranſverſe. 2. Perverſe, miſchievous, inconvenient. 
TawarT, ſubſe. [aſea term] the boards or benches laid acroſs boats, 
and gallies, upon which the rowers fit. 

To TawarT, verb act. [of tuert, Dan. acroſs] 1. To croſs, to lie or 
come croſs any thing. 2. To croſs, oppoſe, contravene or oppoſe. 

Tawa'RTINGLY, adv. [of thwarting] oppoſitely, with oppoſition. 

Tawack {from the verb ; probably of the ſound made by a whip, 
thevick-thwack)] a heavy, hard ſtroke or blow. 

To Tawack, verb af. [thaccian, Sax.] to ſtrike with ſomething 

blunt and heavy, to belabour, to bang. : 

To TawakrT, verb neut. tobe oppoſite; having with before the thing 

o ; | 

Tuwiex-ruwack, words invented to expreſs the noiſe made by 

ſmacking a whip ; taken from the found. 


Tur, pron. [chin, Sax. ] of thee, relating or belonging to thee. See 


Trains. 
TaYy'a [9ve, Gr.] a kind of wild cypreſs-tree, whoſe wood is very 
ſweet and laſting, the liſe- tree. 35 ä 
Tux'iIxE-woop, ſub/t. a precious wood. | 
Tay'MBRA, Lat. {with botaniſts] the herb ſavoury. 
TaymE, ſubſt. [thymus, Lat. Hufes, Gr.] an herb. See Tas. 
Tayme'Lia, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb ſpurge-flax. 
Taxymia'ma, Lat. Nb Gr.] incenſe, perfume. 
Tuxuie Vein, a branch of the ſubclavian vein. 
 Taymion, or Txy'mium, Lat. a kind of wart, ragged at the top 
— a thyme- leaf, or, as others will have it, of the colour of thyme- 
owers, | 
Taymi'Tes [Yvpilns, Gr.] wine made of thyme. 
. Tay'wus, Lat. (with anatomiſts] a conglobated glandule or kernel 
in the throat, ſticking to the upper part of the mediaſtinum, and lying 
between the diviſions of the ſubclavian veins and arteries. It is whitiſh, 
ſoft and ſpungy, and larger id children than in women and men. 
THYROaRYTENoO1rDss, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a pair of large muſ- 
cles which proceed from the cartilage, called ſcatiformis, extend 
themſelves forward to the ſides of the arytenoides, the fourth and fifth 
part of the larynx, ſerving to contract and cloſe the opening of the la- 
rynx. 


Tarroroen Glandule, Lat. [with anatomiſts] are two 2 | 


of a viſcous ſolid ſubſtance, wonderfully adorned with veſſels of all forts, 
and hard membranes,” almoſt to the bigneſs and ſhape of an hen's egg, 
fituated at the lower part of the larynx, at the ſides of the cartilages, 
called ſcutiformes. The uſe of theſe ſeems to be to ſeparate a liquor for 
the lubrication of the larynx, by which means the voice is render d firm, 


TID 


ſmooth, and ſweet; and they alſo contribute to the roundneſs of the 
neck, by their filling up the empty ſpaces about the larynx, . 

THyRor'Dgs, Lat. [Jvporidn;, of Jupa, a door, and dg, Gr. Firm; 
with anotomiſts] is a cartilage of the larynx, called ſcutiformis 4 alfo 
ſome call by this name the hole of the 0s pubis. 


Tay'ssvs, Lat. [with botaniſts) an upright and tapering ſtalk or 
Rem of any herb; alſo the ſpica, which is an ear or blade of corn. 

THYSE'LF, prom. recip. 1. It is commonly uſed in the oblique caſes, or 
following the verb. 2. In poetical or ſolemn ney it 15 ſometimes 
wk in the nominative. Theſe goods ref can on helf beſtow. Dry- 

We | H 

Trax. See Ti RÄ 4. n e 

A tiar wreath'd with every flow'r that blows, +» 
Of lovelieſt tints around her temples glows. Tab. of Cebes. 

Tiras, or Tia'ka [tiare, Fr. tiara, It. Sp. and Lat.] a dreſs for the 
head, a diadem. It was a high ſharp-pointed cap, anciently worn by 
ſovereign princes, and thoſe of the blood royal among the Perfians ; alſo 
the pope's triple crown. 1 


81a, Lat. {wth ariatomiſts] the bone between the knee and the 
ankle; called alſo focile majus. | 


T1B1Aa'L1s Anticus, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle bf the tarſus, ſituated 


at the back part of the tibia, arifing from the lower part of the upper ap- 
pendage of that bone, and inſerted into the inſide of the os cunciforme 


majus ; its office is to pull the foot upwards and directly forwards. 


TisiaLrs Poſticus, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle of the foot, ſituated = 


at the back part of the tibia, taking its riſe from the upper and back 
parts of the fibula, as alſo from the 1 contained between the ſaid 
bone and the tibia, and is inſerted into the os naviculare internally and 
ſideways ; it draws the foot upwards and inwards; 5 | 
To Tice, verb act. for EnTics ; to allure, to draw, Herbert. 
Tick, /ab/?. 1. This word ſeems: a contraction of zicher, a tally on 
which debts are marked. 2. [Teke, Du. tigue, Fr.] an inſe&, the 
louſe of dogs or ſheep. See Tyxz. 3. [Contracted from ticking] the 
caſe which holds the feathers of a bed. 5 
To Tick, or To go on Tick, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To run 
on ſcore ; that is, to take up goods on truſt or credit. 2. To truſt, to 
ſcore. Council w'on't rick. Arbuthnot. | | 
The Tick [in horſes]-a habit that they take of preſſing their tecth 
2 the manger, or all along the halter or collar, as if they would 
ite it. 5 » 
| TrerxeT, fubf. [etiquette, O. L. Fr.) 1. A token of any right or 
debt, upon the delivery of which, admiſſion is granted, or a claim ac- 
knowledged; as ina lottery. 2. A note for the payment of a ſeaman's 


wages; alſo for going to a feaſt, a funeral, a play, &c. 


To Ticker, verb act. [etiquetter, O. L. Fr.] to put a ticket upon 
any thing. | . ; | 

T1'cx1NG, a ſort of ſtrong linnen for bedding. See Tick. 

To T1 ckLE, verb act. [of tinclan or trzelan, Sax. as Skinner con- 
jectures; kitteln, Du. and L. Ger. kitzel, H. Ger. titillo, Lat.] 1. To 
cauſe to laugh, &c. by titillation, to affect with a prurient ſenſation by 
flight touches. 2. To pleaſe by flight gratifications. The 7c4/ing of 
his palate with a glaſs of wine. Locke. | | 125 

To TicxLE, verb neut. to feel titillatioorn. 

TickrE, adj. tottering, unfixed, unſtable, eaſily overthrown. Spenſer 
and Shakeſpeare, | : 4 | 

Ti'cxLER, ſubſt. [of tickle] i. One who tickles: 2. By way of irony, 


that which cauſes trouble or pain. A low word. 
_ T1'CKLISH, adj. [of tickle) 1. Apt to be affected with titillation, 


ſenſible to titillation. 2. Tottering, unfixed, uncertain. 3. Difficult, 


nice.  Ticklifþ times. Swift. | 


TicxL15H [with horſemen] a horſe is faid to be tickliſh, that is, too 


tender upon the ſpur, and too ſenſible, that does not freely fly the ſpur, 

but in ſome meaſure reſiſts them, throwing himſelf up, when they come 

near and prick his ſkin. | 3 e e 
TY CxLISHLY, adv. [from ricłliſs] with nicety, with difficulty. 
Tr'ckLishNness [of e 1. The ſtate of being tickliſh, aptneſs to 


be tickled. 2. Hazardouſneſs. 


Trek rack [trictrar, Fr. and It.] a game at tables. | 

Tip, ach. [ xidden, Sax.] tender, ſoft, nice, delicate; as, a fid. bit. 

To Tioprz, or To Tipp ER, verb ad. [from rid] to uſe tenderly, 
to indülge, to fondle, to make much of. | 


Tips, jb [teid, Dan. tydb, Su. tyde, Du. and L. Ger. vid, zyd, 


Sax.] 1. The flux and reflux of the ſea. That motion of the water cal- 
led tides, is a riſing and falling of the ſea : The cauſe of this is the at- 
traction of the moon, whereby the part of the water in the great ocean, 
which is neareſt the moon, being moſt ſtrongly attracted, is raiſed higher 
than the reſt: and the part oppoſite to it, 12 leaſt attracted, is alſo 
higher than the reſt: And theſe two oppoſite riſes of the ſurface of the 


Water in the great ocean, following the motion of the moon from 


Eaſt to Weſt, and ſtriking againſt the large coaſts of the continents, 
from thence rebounds back again, and ſo makes floods and ebbs in 
in narrow ſeas and rivers. Locke. 2. The being be agitated with the tide. 
The riding Humber. J. Philips. 3. Time; ſeaſon, as Whitſun-2ige, 
evening- ide. 4. Flood, great concourſe. In the rides of people once 
up. Bacon. 5, Stream, courſe in general. The tide of times, Shake- 


Fe. ' : | 
To Tipe, verb a. [from the ſubſt.] to drive with the ſtream. 77. 


dea back. Dryden. 1 | 
To Tips, werb neut. to pour a flood. | 


Half 'T:ps and Half-quarter [a ſea phraſe] is when it flows more than | 


tide and half-tide, z. e. five points. 
Tr'DzGATE, Aach. [of tids and gate] a gate through which the tide 
paſſes into a baſon. 
TrDESMAN, ſabft. [of tide and man] a tide-waiter, a cuſtom-houſe 
officer, who watches on board of ſhips, till the cuſtom of the goods be 
paid, and the ſhip unloaded, | | | 


Tr'pgwaiTtER, ſubſe. [of tide and wait] an officer of the cuſtoms who 


watches the landing of goods at the cuſtom-houſe. 


Trou x, adv. [of tidy, g. d. tightly] neatly, readily, not ſlatternly, | 


not aukwardly;. Py 
Ti'pixEss, ſabft. [from tidy] neatneſs, handineſs, readineſs. | 
T1'dincs (of. bevid or vidan, Sax. to happen, g. 4. things happen- 
ing; titende, Iſl. tydinge 


generally uſed in the plural, 
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Du. tydung, L. Ger. zeitung, H. Ger. ] an ac- 
count or relation of what has happened, news or occurrences at a diſtance : 
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TIL 


Trp, adi. {tidt, If.] 1. Clever, neat, ready, tranſacting houſhold 

affairs or buſineſs. with cleverneſs and addreſs. Before my eyes will trip 

2 tidy laſs. Gay. 2. Seaſonable. If weather be fine and #7. 
er 


rs ſub. [from the verb] 1. Knot, faſtening. 2. A bond or obli- 
gation ; as, marriage is a ſacred tic. 1 

To Tix, verb a&. [of tian, tian, Sax.] 1. To bind or join together 
by a knot, 2. To knit, to complicate. We do not zie this knot with 
an intention to puzzle. Burnet. 3. To hold, to faſten, The interme- 
diate ideas ie the extremes firmly together. Lotte. 4. To hinder to ob- 
ſtruct. Honour and good nature may tie up his hands. Addi. 5. To 
lay an obligation upon, to conſtrain, to reſtrain, to confine. 

TIER, /. tiere, ticire, O. Fr. tuyer, Du.] a row, a rank. As a 
tier of great ordnance. Knolles. 

 TizncCe, uh. [tiers, tiercier, Fr. terza, It. tercia, Sp.] a veſſel con- 
taining forty- two \ nk or the third part of a pipe. 

T1trcs [with Roman catholics] one of the canonical hours, 5. e. 
eight o'clock prayers in the ſummer, and ten in the winter. 2. [At 
cards] a ſequence of three cards of the fame colour. 3. [In heraldry] 
ſignifies, that the ſhield is divided into three equal parts, when thoſe 
are of many different colours or metals; or if the chef and baſe are both 
of the ſame colour, when they are divided by a fee, then the colour of 
the field is only to be expreſs d, and the ¶ mentioned. But if other- 
wiſe, it is proper to ſay zierce en fue, and to mention the firſt, ſecond, or 
third colours of metals; and if it be divided in pale, to ſay tierce en pale. 
$. A thruſt in fencing. 

Tir“ cEL, a. [ with falconers] a male hawk, fo called, becauſe it 
is a third part leſs than the female in bigneſs and ſtrength. | 

T1t'RcET, Aab. [of tierce, Fr. a third] a triplet, three lines. 

Tits {in a ſhip] are thoſe ropes by which the yards hang, and that 
carry them up when the halliards are ſtrained. | 8 5 

Tipe, /ubfi. a low word] 1. Liquor, drink. Small acid fi F. J. Phi- 
lips. 2. A ſmall quantity of potable liquors ; as, a f of punch, &c. 
3. A fit of peeviſhneſs or ſullenneſs, a pet. 

To Tirr, or To Tirr, verb neut. to be peeviſh, to be in a pet, to 
guarrel : a low word. 5 | | 

Tirraxv, /ubft. [li fer, O. Fr. to dreſs up. Skinner] a ſort of very 
thin ſilk, or fine gawze. 5 
| 2 [in architecture] the ſhaft of a column from the aſtragal to the 

capital. 
Tross, ſabſt. [tigris, Lat. tigre, Fr. It. and Sp. tiger, Du. and Ger. 
of Trypic, Gr.] a very fierce beaſt of prey, of the lion kind. 

T1car, adj. [of dickt, Du. dicht, Ger.) f. Not flatternly in dreſs, 
free from fluttering rags. Leſs than zight. 2. Tenſe, not looſe, cloſe, 
der hold liquor without leaking. 3. Straight, as a line or rope pul- 
le a | | | 

To TronrkEx, werb act. [of tight] 1. To make ſtrait, as a line or cord, 
to make cloſe, &c. 2. To dreis after a tight manner. 1 

Ti'cHTEs, ſub. [of tighten] a ribband or ſtring by which women 
8 their clothes. 


I'GETLY, adv. [of tight] 1. Cloſely, ſtraitly, not looſely. 2. 


Neatly, not idly. Go zigh:ly to your buſineſs. Dryden. 
T1'caTNEss, /ubf. [of tight] ſtraightneſs, cloſeneſs, not looſeneſs. 
The firmneſs and tightneſi of their union. Woodward. 

To Ti“onx, verb neat. [a word framed from the ſound in laughing, 
as Te he he he] to laugh loudly. See TEH-RE. | 

T1'cress, abt. [tigris, Lat. tigrefſe, Fr.] a female tiger. 

T1Gck1'xe [tigrinus, Lat. of Types, Gr.] of or like a tiger. 

Tixk, ſubſt. tik, Su. tigue, Fr. teke, Du. See Tacs] 1. The louſe 
of a dog or ſheep. 2. It is in Shakeſpeare the name of a ſmall dog or 
cur, in which ſenſe it is uſed in Scotland. 3. In contempt, applied to 
a man both in the north and in Scotland: as, a Yorkſhire ie, a York- 
ſhire man. 5 | | 
TiLe, /ub/. [tigle, Dan. tegel, Su. tie gl or tigle, Sax. tichel, Du. 

tcegel, L. Ger. ziegel, H. Ger. rzuile, Fr. tegola, It. tejilla, Sp. tijolo, 
Port.] a ſquare plate made of earth, and baked for the covering of 
| houſes, laying ground-floors, &c. | | 
To TiLE, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To cover with tiles. 2. 
To cover as tiles do. | 
TTYLEKILN, a furnace for baking tiles. 2 
— fubſt. [of tile] one whoſe buſineſs is to cover houſes with 


ITI. LI A, Lat. {with botaniſts] the teil- tree. 
TI LI xo, ſubſt. [of tile] the roof covered with tiles. 2 
TILL, fubft. [ Thille, Sax.] 1. A little money-drawer or box, &c. in 
a deſk, counter, cheſt, cabinet. c. 2. The ſhelf of a printer's preſs. 
TILL, prep. [xil, Sax. til, Dan. and Su.] to the time of, until. 
TIL I, conjan. 1. To the time. 2. To the degree that. 
TIL and Untill, denote the time in which an action ends 
To TIIIL, verb act. [tilian, Sax. tenlen, Du.] to plow, dig, or la- 
bour the ground. 
T1'LLABLE, adj. [of till] arable, fit for the plough. 
TILLAOE, . of till] huſbandry, the art or practice of plowing, 
the culture of the ground. | J | 
TTYLLER, ub. [of till] 1. A huſbandman. 2. A till, a ſmall 
drawer, Dryden. 3. A plough-man. 4. A ſmall tree left to grow big- 


ger. F. A piece of wood pertaining to the helm of a boat, or rudder f. 


of 2 ſhip. | | 

TiLLs [a contraction or corruption] lentils, a ſort of pulſe. 

. TYLLY-TALLY, or 'Ti'LLY-VALLEY, adj. a word uſed formerly, 
when any thing ſaid was rejected, as trifling or impertinent. 

T1LMan, ap. [of till and man] one who tills, an huſbandman. 
Tr. 1. A tent, any covering over head. 2. The cloth that co- 
vers the boat. 3. A military exerciſe or game, at which the combatants 
run againſt each other with lances on horſeback. 4. A thruſt. Put to 
death with the 77% of his lance. Addiſon. 5. The ſtooping poſture of a 
caſk of liquor, when it runs low, _ | 
To Tir r, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To cover like a tilt of a 
boat. 2. To carry as in tilts or tournaments, With 7zilted ſpears. Pbil- 
lips. 3. To point as in tilts. Sons againft fathers lt the fatal lance, 
Phillips. 4. To fight or engage at the martial exerciſe of tilting, i. e. 
are men running at tilts, or at one another, with ſpears on horſe- 


To Tur, werb neut. 1, To run ia tilts. Or /i/ting furniture. Mil. 
. ten, 2. To fight with rapiers; commonly with at. 3. To ruſh as in 


combat. Some ſay that the ſpirits 7i/t ſo violently, that they make 


2 .. * e o 


TIM. 


holes. Collier. 4. T'o play unſteadily. Rode ine o'r. 
Milton. 5. To fall on one fide. Kept from tiling 3 Waves, 
To Tilt Beer [prob. of tillen, Du. to heave or raiſe up] to Grew, 
caſk that is near out, to ſet jt ſtooping that it may run. riſe a 
2 boat covered with a tilt, to keep off rain, e 
1 en ub. [of tilt] * who tilts or fights with a lance on horſe. 
2 [of 1/7] Flags, huſbandry, culture. | 
11TH, ad}. [of 1i{{] arable, tilled. A field "LAB 
Min adj. [of ul} e e eld part arable and tilth, 
FiMar [in the grand ſignior's dominions] a lord(hi | 
| , Rs ths, . "UP Or tract of 
ground, which the grand ſignior gives the ps to enjoy hug; 
for their fabſiſtence, © oy - wa 5 195 dunug lite, 
Tina Riors [among the Turks] thoſe who out of co 
have a portion allowed them, to ſerve on horſeback, 77 . 
ammunition, Oc. at their own charge, as often and as long as an” 
be required. See SPAH1. = 


T1'MBER [eimbne, of cymbpian, Sax to build] 1, Wood fit for 


building ; all thoſe kind of trees which, being cut down ang le 
are uſeful for the carpenter, joiner, or other workman to 
2. The main trunk of a tree. From every tree top, bark, 
the timber. Shakeſpeare. 3. The main beams of a fabric. 4. [Of kin; 


word. | 

TimBer-Meaſure, forty-three ſolid feet in meaſure make a tuu and 

fifty feet a load. | y 
To Ti'MBtR, werb neut. to furniſh with beams. 

Jo Tiunes [ximbpian, Sax. timmeren, Du. and L. Ger. zimmern 
H. Ger, zimbron, Teut.] 1. To build or frame with timber, 2. [la 
falconry] to neſtle or make a neſt, as birds of prey do. 

T1'MBERS of Ermin [in heraldry] the ranks or rows of ermin in the 
robes of nobleraen. as | 5 | 

_ Rijing TiusERs [in a ſhip] are thoſe thick planks that go both be- 
fore = behind on both ſides, under the ends of the beams and timber 
of the ſecond deck, to the third deck, half deck, and quarter-deck, { 
that the timbers of the deck bear on them both at the ſhip's ſides. 

Floor-TiußkRs, or Ground-TimsERs [in a ſhip] are thoſe which 
form the floor of it, that lie on the keel, and are faſtened to it with bolts 
through the keelſon. _ | 

Tims” [in heraldry] the creſt which in any atchievement ſtands 
on the top of the helmet, _ 8 $7 

T1'MBRED, adj. [ timber, timbre, Fr.] built, formed, contrived, fa. 
med, made; as, light-zimbred, made light; not heavy and bulky in 
body, but fit for activity and nimbleneſs. He thought him the beſt un- 
bered to ſupport it. Wotton. _ FVV | 

T1'MBERSOW, fub/t. a worm in wood. Bacon, | 
 TUMBREL, ſubſt. [timbre, tabourin, Fr. tympanum, Lat. of ryuramny, 
Gr.] a muſical inſtrument played on by pulſation. See Tamzour, 

Time, ſubft. [tuna, Sax. tym, Erle, time, Dan. timma, Su. an 
hour; tempur, Lat. tems, Fr. tempo, It. and Port. tiempo, Sp.] a certain 
meaſure or portion of eternity, diſtinguiſhed, by the motion of the ſun, 
Sc. or heavenly luminaries, by which the diſtances and duration of 


ſublunary affairs are meaſured. The meaſure, of duration, as ſet out by 
certain periods, and marked by certain meaſures or epocha's, and this 


is what moſt properly we call time. Locke. 

However, it may not be unworthy of our notice, that many of the 
ancients conceived of time ¶ xp] as ſomething meaſur'd by, and con- 
ſequently not eæiſting before the motion of the ſun, moon, and ſtars; and 
they applied the word age [aw] to beings of a higher order, to beings 


which exiſted long before our ſyſtem commenced : Thus St. Zu/ebzus calls 


the angelic world © axpora aw, i. e. æons [or ages] whoſe duration is 
not meaſured by time.” De Laudib. Conſtantin. p. 606. And after much 
the ſame manner Clemens Alexand. having ſtiled the Son of God, © ro 
mp: uleper er yereon, that which is older in point of production; and allo the 


beginning and firſt Fruits of all things,” [as being, according to his own - 


explication, © that vi/dom, which was firft created by God; ] ſtill to pre- 
clude all meaſure of duration, as ſet out by certain periods, &c. he 


adds in the ſame breath, that he was aN g, i. e. intemporal, or of a 


duration not meaſured by time; and © avapyos,”" i, e. without beginning; 
not meaning, in that ſenſe of the word which ſignifies ** anderived;” for 
this were to make him contradi& both himſelf and all antiquity : But as 
it implies indefinite . exiſtence, without any a//ignable point of duration, 
of which it might be affirm'd, that he hen began to exiſt, and was not 
produced before. Stromat. L. VII. Ed. Paris, p. 700, and Lib. V. 

591, 615. But ſee more of this head, under the words GExEs!s, 

TERNITY, COETERNaL, MEDIATE Agency, and STROMATICS com- 


pared. See alſo IsochRONAL, and Nectssarty Exiſtence, 


Tims. 1. Space of time, 2. Interval. At times. 3. Proper time, 
leiſure, ſeaſon, occaſion. 4, A. conſiderable ſpace of duration, con- 
tinuance, proceſs of time. [4 Age, particular part of time, 0 
Paſt time, When time was. Shakeſpeare. 7. Early time; as, ine 
enough. 8. Time conſidered: as affording opportunity. 9. Particular 
quality of the preſent. The times and manners of men. South, 10. 
Particular time. From time to time. Addiſon. 11. Hour of child-birth. 
12. Repetition of anything, or mention with reference to repetition ; 25, 


our times, five times. 13. {In fencing] is of three kinds, that of the 
ſword, that of the foot, and that of the whole body. 14. [With horſe- 


men] is ſometimes taken for the motion of a horſe, that obſerves mea- 


ſure and juſtneſs in the manage ; and ſometimes it ſignifies the time be- 
tween two of his motions; alto the effect of one of the aids. 15. [ln 
muſic] the meaſure ſeparated in writing by ſtrokes or bars, 
| Take. T1ME by. the forelock, And, 
rf Time and tine will day for no man, 
Lat. Dum liguimur fugit hora: Or, Volat irrevocabile tempus. 
Aftronemical, Mathematical, or Abſolute Time, is that which fows 
equally in itſelf, without relation to any outward thing, and by another 


word is called duration, 4 
Relative, Apparent, or Vulgar TIME, is the ſenſible and outward 


meaſure of any duration or continuance, eſtimated by motion; and this 
is commonly uſed inſtead of true time. 


Double Time [in muſic} or a ſemi-breve, is generally called common 


becauſe moſt uſed, and is When all the notes are increaſed by two. 
Triple Tu [in muſic], is that whereby the meaſure is counted 


To 


qc weaneysy 


TIN 


To Trus a Thing well or Hl, verb a8. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To do or 


ranſact it at a proper or improper time. 2. To regulate as to time. 


ho overlook'd the hours, and zim'd the ſtroke. Addiſon. 3. To mea- 


To beat Tims [in muſic] to give or diſtinguiſh ſuch time by a blow 
or motion of the hand or foot. | | 


'Ti/MEFUL, adj. [of time and full) ſeaſonable, timely, early. Ra- 


285. 
W adj. [of time) 1. Unſeaſonable, done] at an improper 
time. 2. Untimely, immature, done before the proper time. 
T1MELINEss, abſt. [of timely] earlineſs, fitneſs of time, opportune- 
ls. | 
I ELY, adj.z[of time; timlice, Sax.} ſeaſonable, ſufficiently early. 
Ti/MELY, adv. early, ſoon. 
'T1\MEPLEASER, ahl. [of time and pleaſe} one who complies with 
prevailing notions or faſhions whatever. 
'Ti/MESERVING, adj. [of time and ſerve] meanly complying with pre- 
ſent power. | . 3 
T1'M1D, adj. [timide, Fr. timidus, Lat.] fearful, wanting courage or 
boldneſs. 
TimrDiTyY cor ons Lat. timidits, Fr. timidita, It.] fearfulneſs, 
timorouſneſs, habitual cowardice. 
TimoRo's0, It. [in muſic books] ſignifies to play with fear, care or 
caution. - 
- TrmoRoOUS, adj. [timoreſo, It. and Sp. timoroſus, timer, Lat.] fearful, 
full of fear and ſcruple. | 15 

Ti'uokousLx, adv. [of timorous] with much fear, fearfully. 
 'TYMoROUSNEsS [of timorous] fearfulneſs. | | 
 Timo'THEANSs, certain Chriſtians, who held that Chriſt was incar- 
nate only for the benefit of our bodies. | | 
_ 'Trmovs, adj. [of time] early, timely, not innate. . Fae 

Tin [tin, Dan. ten, L. Ger. tenn, Su. zinn, H. Ger. etain, Fr. fan- 

num, Lat. ſtagno, It. eſtano, Sp. eftanho, Port.] 1. One of the primitive 
metals; a white metal. Chemiſts account tin a middle metal be. 
tween ſilver and lead, giving it the name of defender of metals, becauſe 
that veſſels tinned over reſiſt the fire better than others. Tin calcined is 
heavier than it is uncalcined, which is contrary to all other bodies. 2 
Thin plates of iron tinned over. | 

To Tin, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to cover over with tin. 

Tix-cLass, a metallic ſubſtance, ſmooth and like tin, called þ:/- 
Tin- PENN, a certain cuſtomary duty anciently paid to the tithing- 
men. 

Salt of Tin [with chemiſts) is tin calcined and diſtilled, with vinegar 
ured upon it, from which afterwards paſſing through an operation by 
8 = and being ſet in a cool place, a very white falt is drawn. 

Flower of Tix [in chemiſtry] a kind of white coſmetic or paint for 

the — drawn with ſal armoniac by ſublimation. 

Dias 

melted twice, firſt together, and afterwards with ſalt- petre, after which, 
having paſſed under various lotions or waſhings, a powder is pro- 

cured. | | | 

Ceruſs of Tin, a white powder made of tin, of which a fucus is made, 
called Spani/o white, | | | 

Calx of 'Tin, the ſame as bezoardicum joviale. 5 
T' NAR, ſabſt. Arab. a ſort of mineral. The 7incar of the Perſians 
ſeems to be the chryſocalla of the ancients, and what our borax is made 
of. Woodward. | 

Ti'NCKER-MEN, fiſhermen who uſed to deſtroy the young fry of fiſh 
in the river of Thames, by nets and unlawful engines. 

To Tincr, verb act. [tin#us, Lat. teint, Fr.] 1. To colour, to dye, 
to ſpot. 2. To imbue with a taſte. Bacon. . 

Tixcr, ſub. [trint, Fr. tintura, It.] colour, ſtain, ſpot. Shakeſpeare; 
 TrxeT1LE, adj. [tinfifs, Lat.] that wherewith a thing is dyed. 

Ti'xcTURE, ſabhſf. [teinture, Fr. tintura, It. and Sp. finctura, tinfus, 
Lat.] 1. Colour or taſte ſuperadded by ſomething. 2. Extract of ſome 
drug made in ſpirits, an infuſion. 

Tixcruxg 1. [In chemiſtry] a diſſolution of the moſt fine and vola- 
tile parts of ſilver made in ſpirits of wine. 2. [In heraldry]. means only 
the = or colour of any thing; and the two metals or and argent may 
be comprebended under this denomination, becauſe they are often re- 
preſented by yellow and white. 1 

To TixcruxE, verb a#. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To colour, to ſtain, 
to dye. 2. To imbue or impregnate with ſome taſte. 3. To imbue 
the mind. Our minds tinctured. Atterbury. | 
TivA'K RA, Lat. [with botaniſts) mother-wort or golden-flower. 

To Tinp, verb af. [tendgan, Goth. tender, Dan. tynan, tendan, 
Sax. tunden, Du. tuenden, L. Ger. zünden, H. Ger. zentan or tandilan, 

ent.] to kindle, to ſet on fire, to light, as a candle, fire, &c. 
Tino [tyndne, tendpe, Sax. tunder, Su, tuender, L. Ger. zuen- 
der, H. Ger. zuntrun, Teut. all which, as well as the words in the fore- 
going article, are probably derived from tan, Celt. Then, Erſe, fire] any 
thing eminently inflammable, as linen burnt to a coal, and then ez tin- 
guiſhed by covering it cloſe down, in order to prepare it for the more 
ready receiving the leaſt ſpark of fire. 

T1'xDdERr BOX, /a. [of tinder and box) the box for holding tinder. 

Tr/xga, Lat. [with ſurgeons] a cruſty, ſtinking ulcer. in the head, 
chat gnaws and conſumes the ſkin, See SyNocavs, and eraſing the 

falſe etymology there. aſſigned, add as follows: 


Gorræus obſerves (from Galen, 9 Methodi) “ that Synoc hus is no To dreſs the head. 2. [Tyuan, Sax. ] to weary or fatigue, to wear out 


Greek word; but ſavours of fo/eci/m; a word coined and applied by 
ſome writers to this ſpecies of fevers, that it might not be left without a 
name. N. B. Both the Syneches and Synochus are continued fevers, but 
with this difference, that the former [i. e. the Synec hes] admits of certain 
diſtinct acceſſſions, and reduplications ; not ſo the latter, which admts of 
no remiſſion, holds (ſays G:rreus) one [uninterrupted] acceſſion from 
the beginning to the end, not diſtinguiſhed by any exacerbations.” 
SYNo1CEos18, and reſtore there the true etymology, which, by an 

error of the preſs, was placed under the word Synochys, by adding, . d. 
* a raking to dwell together.“ . 

Tins, ak [tinne, III.] 1. The ſpike of a fork, the tooth of a har- 
row. 2. Trouble, diſtreſs. Wailful zine. Spenſer. ; 
+ To Tine, verb act. [tynan,'Sax.] 1. To kindle, to ſet on fire, to 
light. 2. [ Tinan, ar! to ſhut. 8 | | 

ToTixe, verb neut. 1. To rage, to ſmart. Spenſer. 2. To fight, 
and Engliſh both that ned on his ſtrand. Spen/er, | 


ſhrill noiſe, 


oretic Tix [in chemiſtry] is fine tin and regulus of antimony 


happen to eat it. 
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: Trx8M2N, an officer of the foreſt, who looked after vert and veniſon 
in the night. | | | 
fm Jubfl. [formed from the found 3 tintin, It.] the ſound of a 


To Tixct, verb ad. 
taſte to, to dye lightly. 

Ti'xGExT, adj. [tingens, Lat.] having the power to tinge, 
property. Boyle. | 

To FxGLe, verb neut. [tintign, C. Brit, triglen. Teut. tingeten, Du. 
tinter, Fr. tinnio, Lat.] 1. To make a noiſe or ring, as the ears, to feel 4 
ſound or the continuance of a ſound in them; or as a ſmall bell or veſlel 
of metal. This perhaps is rather tinte. 2. To feel a ſharp quick pain, 
with a ſenſation of motion. The pale boy ſenator yet 7ing/ing ſtands. 
Pope. 2. To feel either pain or pleaſure, with a ſenſation of motion. 
They ſuck pollution through their 7ingling veins. Tickel. 

TYNGLING, ſubſt. [of tingle] a jingling noiſe, as of bells, or ſome 
veſiel made of metal, being ſtruck; alſo a ſort of pricking pain in the 
ears, toes, c. 

'Tinc-Taxc, an imitative expreſſion for the ſound of a bell, &c. 

To Tixk, verb neut. Itinnio, Lat, tincian, Wel.] to make a ſharp 
See To TinGLE. | 

Ti'xzar [with chemiſts] borax or gold ſolder. | 

TY'NKER, /ubft. [from tink, becauſe their way of proclaiming their 
trade is to beat a kettle, or becauſe in their trade they make a tinkling 


[of tinge, Lat.] to colour, to give a tincture or 


T ingent | 


noiſe] a mender of veſſels of braſs, copper, &c. 


To Trxxzr, verb act. {from the ſubſt.] to mend veſſels of braſs, 
copper: &c. | Wo | x 45 
o TI'NKLE, verb neut. [tinter, Fr. tinnio, Lat.) 1. To make a ſharp 
uick noiſe, to clink, 2. It ſeems to have been improperly uſed by 
ope. The grots that echo to the 7inkling rills. Pope. 3. To hear a 
low quick noife. His ears tinkled. Dryden. 
TYNMAN, /ubſt, [of tin and man} a manufacturer of tin. 
T1'NNneR,fubft, xm, Sax.] one who works in the tin mines. 
TYNNiTUus Aurium, Lat. a buzzing or tingling in the ears, proceed. 
ing from an obſtruction of the ear; for the air that is ſhut up is conti- 
nually moved by the beating of the arteries, and the drum of the ear 


- lightly verberated, whence-ariſes a buzzing or noiſe. 


TYNSEL, ſubſt. prob. of etincelle, Fr. a ſpark] 1. A fort of ſhining 
ſilk or cloth, c. By Thetis' 75n/el ſlipper'd feet. Milton. 2. Any 
thing ſhining with falſe luſtre, any thing ſhowy and of little value. Glit- 
tering tinſel of May-fair. Swift. . 

To Tr'xsgL verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to decorate with cheap orna- 


ments, to adorn with luſtre that has no value. 


* TYNSELLING, a border of ſilver. | | | 
Tin r, fub}t. | teinte, Fr. tinta, It.] 1. A dye, a colour. 2. A mea- 
TinTaMa't [prob. g. d. tinnitus Martis, i. e. the tinkling of Mars, 
the god of war] a confuſed noiſe, a hideous outcry. 
IN-WORM, a {mall red worm, round, and having many le 
bling a hog-louſe, that creeps in the graſs, and poiſons thoſe 


85 reſem- 
that 
. (tint, tune, Dan. prob. of zenuis, Lat.] little, ſmall, puny: 


Ii'xY, adj 


a burleſque word. 


Tir, ſub. [tip, Su. tipkin, Du. tipp, Teut.] 1. The extremity or 
point of a thing, the top, as the iy of the ear, Ic. 2. A ſmall draught; 
a contraction or corruption of zzpp/e. 3. One part of the play at nine- 


pins, Sc. The two laſt ſenſes ſeem to be uſed only in low language. 


To Tie, verb act. tippen, Du. and Teut.] 1. To top, to end; to put 
on tips at the ends of horns, brims of drinking-veſlels, &c. 2. To ſtrike 
down ſome nine pins, &c. by a caſt of the bowl: in low language. 3. 
To ſtrike lightly, to tap. 4. To tip one, or one's hand; to bribe. * 
5. To tip one @ wink; to make a ſign, or give a ſignal of any thing, by 
the eye. 6. To tip ; to fall off; nik to die: a low phraſe. 

| 3 [tzppet, Sax.) ſomething worn about the neck of 
women; alſo a doctor of divinity's ſcarf. 
_ To TreeLe, verb neut. to drink luxuriouſly, to be continually drink- 


1 
| To TiPPLE, verb act. to drink in luxury and exceſs. 


T1'PPLE, ſubſt. [from the verb; tepel, O. Teut. a dug] drink, liquor. 
L' Eftrange. ones 
EE er op [of pp] tipſy, drunk. Tr | . | , * 
1'PPLER [from zipple; prob. 9. d. /ippler, or finper, of ſip] a ſottiſh 
drinker, a fuddle- cap, an idle drunken fellow. 2 | Pl 
Ld binge part. ar}, [q. d. /ippling or ſipping] frequently drinking, 
ing. 
T1'esTAFF, ſub//. [ſo named from the ſtaff which they carry, tipp'd 
with filver] 1. An officer who takes into cuſtody ſuch perſons who are 
committed by a court of judicature, 2. The ſtaff itſelf ſo tipp'd. Ba- 


T1'rsY, ad. [of tipple] drunk, muddled, fuddled, overpower'd with 
exceſs of drink. _ NN 

Tir rox, ſubſt. [of tip and we] the end of the toe, 

Tixk, or TEE, Aub. [tayr, Du.] 1. Rank, row, a range of guns. 
2. [ Tour, Fr. order; or of atours, O. Fr. a lady's attire ; corru — — 
tiar or tiara, or attire, Jobnſon] a dreſs or ornament for the head. 3. 
Furniture, apparatus in general. The tire of war. F. Philips. | 

T1'REWOMAN, ſubft, [of tire and woman] a head-drefſer, or one who 
makes dreſſes for the head. 


To Tixk, verb af, [from tire, tiara, or attire ; of atour, O. Fr.] r. 


with labour or tedjouſneſs. 
To Tix E, verb neut. [teopan, Sax.) to fail with wearineſs, to be- 

come weary. | 
T1'zepxEss, /ubſt. [of tired] ſtate of being tired, wearineſs. 
Ti'sESOME, adj. [of tire] weariſome, fatiguing, tedious. ; 
T1'RE5OMENEss, ſutft. [of tireſome] the act or quality of being tire- 


me. | 
Ti'xixo, part. adj. [in falconry] the act of giving a hawk a leg or a 
wing of a pullet to pluck. 


* 


I'RINGHOUSE, or TMN NOOU, l. [of tire, Bouſe; and room] the 


; 


room ip which players dreſs for the ſtage. 


Tr'awir, or Tx'rwiTH, ſub/t. a bird, otherwiſe called a lapwing. 
Tis, contracted for 17 17. | 
Tr's1cx, ſub. [corrupted from phhi/ick)} conſumption, morbid flats z 
an ulceration of the lungs, accompanied with an heftic fever, and cau- 
ſing a conſumption of the whele body, 
| | 'T1's1cat 


; . * 
Trstext, or TISI EY, adj. for PuTi1's1caly tran .ed with the 
phthiſick, conſumptive. 5 | 
Tr's8vz [prob. of Ii u, or tiſſure, Fr. tifico, It. and Sp. a web or 
weft; tian, Norman Sax. to weave] a rich fort of ſtuff, made of filk 


and gold or ſilver, interwoven. j | | 
To ,Tr's8vt, verb a. [from the ſubſt.] to interweave, to varie- 


wr ſub}. 1. A little horſe : generally in contempt. Ambling it. 
Denham. 2. A little woman: in contempt. Dryden. 3. A tomtit, a 
titmouſe, a little bird. See TITMOusk. NY! 
"T — ſub. (properly tidbit, from tid, tender, and bit] nice bit, 
delicate food. 3 a IS ; 

Tirs [a fea term] a ſhip is ſaid to be zite or tight, when ſhe is ſo 
ſtanch as to let in but very little water. | 

To Tiras, verb act. [teo1an, Sax.] to tax, to lay on a tenth part 
to be paid. | N 

To T1THE, verb neut. to pay tithe, or the tenth part. 

Tirnz [teoÞa, Sax. tenth] the tenth part of all fruits, Wc, the re- 
venue generally, due to the parion of the pariſh, and in general aſſigned 
to the maintenance of the miniſtry. [See DismEs.] 2. The tenth part 
of any thing. 3. Small part, ſmall portion. Bacon. 3 
 TYTHEABLE, adj. [of tithe] liable to pay tithes, that of which tithes 
may be taken. Swi/7. SHE 

| $ pg abt. | of tithe] a tithe gatherer. | | 

'TiTHEsS, were firſt eſtabliſhed in England about the year 786. 

Perſonal Tyrues, thoſe which are due, accruing from the profits of Ja- 
bour, art, trade, navigation, and induſtry of man. 


Predial TirnEs, are ſuch as arite from the fruits of the ground, as, 


corn, hay, hemp, fruits. 3 
Mixt Tituzs, are ſuch as ariſe from beaſts and other animals, fed 
with the fruits of the earth, as cheeſe, wool, lambs, calves, fowls, Oc. 
Great TirnEs, are thoſe of corn, hay, wood, Tc. | 
Small TirhkEs, are thoſe of flax, &c. which are predial, and thoſe 
of wool, milk, cheeſe, lambs, &c. which are mixt. | 
TiruING, abt. [teothung, Sax. 1ithinga, Law Lat.] the number of 
ten houſe-keepefs and their families, bound to the king for the peacea- 
ble behaviour of each other. Of theſe there was one chief perſon, who, 
from his office, was called a toothingman, tithingman ; but now he's no- 
thing but a conſtable, 2. Tithe, tenth partdue to the prieſt. | 
Ti'THINGMAN, ſub/?. [of titbiug and man] 1. A petty peace officer, 
an under conſtable. 2. A man out of every ten families. In the time 
of the Englith Saxons every hundred in England was divided into ten 
diſtricts or tithings ; every tithing was made up of ten friburgs, and 
each friburg of ten families; and within every ſuch tithing there were 
tithing - men to examine and determine all leſſer cauſes between villages 
and neighbours, but they were to refer all greater matters to ſuperier 
_ courts. 
T1THING-PENNY, a cuſtomary duty paid to the ſheriff by the tithing- 


Courts. N 


Tirayma'lilus, or TiTHYMal, Lat. [with botaniſts ; tithy malle, 
Fr.] the plant called ſpurge. | | | | | 
o TiTU'LLATE, verb neut. [titulle, Lat.] to tickle, Pope. E 
TtTiLLA'TION, ſabſt. Fr. [titulatio, Lat.] 1. The act of tickling. 
2. A ſenſation of pleaſure upon the ſoft touch or rubbing of ſome parts, 


lations that reach no higher than the ſenſes. G/anwille, 
T1'TLARK, abt, a {mall bird. 7 : | 
TITLE, fubft. [titelle, O. Fr. titre, Fr. titolo, It. titulo, Sp. and Port. 
titulus, Lat.] 1. A general head compriſing particulars. Titles and ta- 
bles. Bacon. 2. A name of honour, an appellation of dignity, diſtinc- 
tion and pre eminence. 3. A name or 1 in general. 4. The 
firſt page of a book, telling its name, and generally its ſubject; an in- 
ſcription. 5. [In law] a right, a claim, a juſt cauſe for poſſeſſing or 
enjoying any thing; alſo writings or records to prove a perſon's right. 
TiTLE of Entry [in law) is when a perſon makes a feoffment of land 
upon a certain condition, and the condition is broken ; after which the 
feoffer has a title to enter upon the land again. 
Fs T1'TLE, verb att. [from the ſubſt.] to give a title, to name, to 
: C * : : 
TYTLELESS, adj, [of title) wanting a name or appellation : not in 
uſe. Shakeſpeare. 3 | 
TirLETAOE, ſubſt. [of title and page] the page, generally the firſt, 
containing the title of a book. | l 
T1'TMOUSE, abt. [tyt, Du. a chick or ſmall bird; fitlingier, 11. a lit- 
2 bird. Tz ſiguifies little in the Teutonic dialects] a ſmall bird. See 
9 5 
Tirs [ſome derive it of Juz d9e., Gr. ſmall] ſmall cattle. 
To TTT TER, verb ad. [prob. formed from the ſound ; or of zittern, 
T0 to tremble] to giggle, to laugh without noiſe, to laugh with re- 
aint. | | 
Ti'cTER, Subſt. [from the verb] 1. A reſtrained laugh. 2. I know 
not what it ſignifies in Tuſſer. | _ 
From wheat go and rake out the ticters and tine, 
If care be not forth, it will riſe again fine. | 
Probably ſome weed among the wheat. | 
T1'TTLE, /ub/t. [prob. from tit] 1. The ſmall point put upon the top 
of the letter 7 and elſewhere. 2. A dot, a ſmall particle. 
TiTTLE-TATTLE, ſubft, [a word formed from zattle, by a ludicrous 
reduplication] prattle, empty diſcourſe, idle talk. | 
To TYTTLE-TATTLE, or To TWYTTLE-TWATTLE, verb neut. [from 
tattle] to prate or talk idly. Sidney, © 
T1 TUBANCY, /ubft. Ititubantia, Lat.] the act of fluttering, ſtammer- 
ing, or milling in one's words. | | 1 
TiTUBA'TI0N, ſabſt. tit ubo, Lat.] 1. The act of ſtaggering, reeling, 
waving to and fro, or ſtumbling, 2. [In aſtronomy] a kind of vibra- 
tion or ſhaking, which the aatients attributed to the cryſtalline heaven, 


to account for certain irregularities they obſerved in the motion of the 
Planets. | 


T1TULAR, adj. [titulaire, Fr. titolare, It. titular, Sp. titularis, of T 
2 J 


chewing, Lat.] having only or conferring the title, n 
a title, 7 ; 


Ti'TuLar, or Fi'TULARY, Jubſt. [from the adj.) a perſon inveſted 


belonging to 


with a title, by virtue whereof he holds an office or benefice, whether 


he performs the functions thereof, or not. 
TarprAkirr [of titular] the ſtate of being titular, Brown, 


| 
| 


, OS 


Ti/TULARY, ad. (alas, Fr. tirulut, Lat.] 1, Conſiſling Wake 


2. Relating to a title, 


T1TULARY,fub/?. one having a title or right. 
T1'vy, adv. a word expreſſing ſpeed, 


hunting horn. Dryden. 


compound word is divided into 


put between; as in Virgil, Septem ſubjecta trioni, for Subj 


trioni. 


To, adv. [co, Sax. tot, te, toe, Du. to, toe, L. Ger. zu, H 
1. A particle coming between two verbs, and noting the ſec 
q of the infinitive mood. 

the uſe for which a thing is deſign'd, and the intention, I 
my utmoſt zo lead my life. Pope. 3. After an adj. it notes its 


object of the firſt, and is the fi 


two parts, by 4 


am 


x See Titvur ax: 
rom tantiay, the note of 2 


TmME'ss [ Tuners, Gr. a ſection] a figure in mar, by which : | 


e other word that is 


Born to beg. Sandys. 4. It notes futurity. We are till 20 f. 
To „ org T5 and Fro, nd and forward, 
To, prep. 1. Noting motion towards ; oppoſed to from. 

accord or adaptation, Mov'd on in filence zo ſoft pi 

ting addreſs or compellation. Here's zo you all. 
attention or application. 5. Noting addition or accumulation, 6, No. 


ting a ſtate or place whither any one goes. 7. Notin 
noting amount. 9. Noting proportion, noting amount. 10. Noting 
poſſeſſion or appropriation. 11. Noting perception. 
ſubject of an affirmation. I have the king's oa 
ſpeare. 13. In compariſon of. 
16. After an adj. it notes the object. 17. Notin 


coming: before night, either the preſent night or night next co 
20. To day, to night, to marrow, are uſed, not very properly, as ſubſtag. 


tives and other caſes. 


14. As far as. 


ecta ſepten. 


Ger, 


* 


2. It denotes 


have done 
object. 
. Bentley, 


. 


2. Notin 


S. Milton, 3. Ne 


en bam. 


4. Noting 


g Oppoſition, g. 


12. Notin the 
to the contrary, * 


LE Noting intention, 


obligation. 
tie has he on him 70 the contrary. Bacon. 18. Refpedting. 19. dm 


conſequence. 20. Towards. 21. Noting preſence. 22, 
fect. 23. After a verb zo notes the object. 24. Noting the degree 
25. Before day 16 notes the preſent day: before merrow, the day next 


oting 15 


ming. 


Toa, Jah. Irade, Sax. and Scottiſh] an animal reſembling a frog; 
but the frog leaps, the toad crawls. 'The toad is accounted venomous, | 


and juſtly. 


Toa'DF15H, ſubft. [of toad and fi] a kind of bea. fh. 


Toa pFLAx, ſubſt. a plant. 


Toa'ps TORE, ſubſt. [of toad and Gene] a concretion ſuppoſed to be 


found in the head of a toad. 


Toa'psTooL, ſabſt. [of toad and fool] a plant like a muſhroom, 
Another imperfect plant like a muſhroom, but as broad as a hat, called 


toadftool, is not eſculent. Bacon. 


To Toasr, verb a#, ¶teſtum, of torrere, Lat.] 1. To make a toaſt of 


bread, to dry or heat at the fire. 2. To propoſe a health, to name when 


a health is drank : commonly when women are named. 


Toa'sTER, aht. [of toaſt] he who toaſts. 
ToasrT, ſubſl. [from the verb] 1. A ſlice of 
till it is brown. 2. Bread dried and put into liquor. A toaſt in ſack, 


* 


Pope. 3. A celebrated woman whoſe health is often drank. 


|  Topg'cco [of Tobago, an iſland in America, whence Sir Francis 
Drake brought it into England] a plant. | 
fof tobacco] one who | 
_ To'cxawaven, a wholeſome and ſavoury root, growing in Virginia, 
the ſtate of being tickled. 3. Any light or petty pleaſure. Thoſe titu- & | 


C. 
Top, ſulg. vod, Sax. totte haar, Ger. a lock of hair. Skinner] 1. A 


Topa'cconisr, fac. 


buſh, a thick ſhrub. 2. A quantity of wool of 28 pounds. 
Tos, ſubſt. xa, xah, or teah, Sax. taea, Su. teen, Du. zehe, H, Ger.] 


a finger of the foot. 


bread held bestes the $i 


deals in tobacco. 


Toe [of a horſe] the ſtay of the hoof upon the forepart of the foot, 
comprehended between the quarters. 
From Top to Tos, from head to foot. 
Toro're, adv. [toponifi, Sax.] before: obſolete. 
Torr, ſubſt. [ dopx, Sax. toftum, Law Lat.] a meſſuage or houſe, or 
rather the place where a meſſuage once flood, that is now fallen or pul- 


led down; alſo a grove of trees. 


To'rTMan, the owner of a toft. | | 
Too, It. Sp. and Lat. a large woollen mantle without 


vers colours, ſet off with various ornaments, worn by the Romans, both 


men and women. 


ſlees, of di- 


To'caTED, adj. [togatus, Lat.] clothed with, or wearing a gown. 


4 To'ce, adj. [togatus, Lat.] gowned, dreſſed in a gown. Shate- 
ſpeare. | | | FO | 
Tocs'THER, adv. [toxaFene, Sax.) 1. In company. 2. By one 


another, in the ſame place. 3. Not apart, not in ſpeculation. 4. In 
the ſame time. 5. Without intermiſſion. 6. In concert. 7. In conti- 
nuity. 8. Together with ; in union with, in a ſtate of mixture with. 


| Op Toit, verb neut. [xibian, Sax. to my tuplen, Du. 
perhaps originally to labour in tillage, to do drudgery. 
To Toit, verb act. 1. to work at, 


over- labour. 


to labour. 2. 


] to labour, 


To weary, to 


ToiL, /ubſt. [from the verb] 1. Labour, pains, drudgery, fatigue. 


2. [Toile, toiles, Fr. tela, Lat.] 


oILS [toiles, Fr.] ſnares, traps, or nets, woven or meſhed, for 


catching wild beaſts. 


TorLer [/oilette, Fr.] a fine cloth ſpread upon a table in a bed- 
chamber, c. or in a lady's dreſſing- room. h 
Tor LS0ME, adj. [of teil] laborious, weary. 
e e toil/ome] laboriouſneſs, &e, 


Toiss, Fr. a fathom. . 


To1's0n, Dor - heraldry] a golden fleece. 


To“ x RN, ſubſe. 


eaikns, cacn, Sax. tegen, Dan. t 


ein, Su. teecken, Du. 


and L. Ger. zeichen, H. Ger.] 1. A mark. 2. A ſign. z. A memo- 
rial of friendſhip, an evidence of remembrance, a gift ſent. 


In Tox EN of, in ſign of. 


To TOKEN, werb ad. ¶ xacnian, Sax. ] to make known, 
to ſhew ſome ſign or token of a thing: not in uſe. 


ELL, 
Spain, 


be endured. 2. excellent, 


ble tranſlatlon. Dryden. 


ToLERABI'LITY [tolerabilitas, Lat.] tolerableneſs, | 
TOLERABLE, IIA Fr. [rolerabilis, Lat.] 1. Supportable, that ma) 
ot 


Not contemptible, 


paſſable, 


to betoken, 


To, pret. and part. paſ. of tell; related, mentioned, See To 
Tol Ebo, a ſword, the blade of which was made in Toledo, in 
bearableneſs. 


A talera- 
To'LE- 


TON 


To'LERABLENESs [of /olerable] the ſtate of being tolerable ; alſo pal- 
ſableneſs, indifferentneſs. x 

To'LERABLY, adv. [of tolerable] 1. Supportable, in a manner that may 
be endured, ſufferably. 2. Paſſably, neither well nor ill, moderately 


ll. 3 . 

64% LERANCE, /ubft. Fr. Itolerantia, Lat.] power of enduring, act of 
during. : 5 
To To LEKATE, verb act. ¶ tolerer, Fr. tollerare, It. tolerat, Sp. tole- 
#0, Lat.] to ſuffer, bear with, permit, or connive at; to allow ſo as not 

hinder. * 
3 Tol EAA TIox, Lat. a ſufferance, permiſſion, or allowance given to 
chat which is not approved. ; ; 
To Tout, verb a#., [of tollo, Lat, to take away] in law, ſignifies 
to defeat or take away; as, to ll the entry, is to take away the right of 


Tour, ſubft. [this word ſeems derived from tolls, Lat. toll, Brit. vol, /þ 


Sax. told. Dan. tull, Su. toll, Du. and L. Ger. zoll, H. Ger.] 1. Ex- 


ciſe of goods, a ſeiſure of ſome part for permiſſion of the reſt, a tribute 


paid for paſſage through a place. 2. An allowance for grinding corn, 
z. Liberty ro buy and ſell within the precincts of a manor ; which ſeems 
to import as much as a fair or market. | 

Tol L, ſound of a bell, giving notice of a death or funeral. | 
To Torr, verb neut. [vollan, Sax. tolled, Du. and L. Ger. zollen, 
H. Ger. ] 1. To pay a toll or duty. 

ſound as a ſingle bell. | | | | 
To Torr, verb act. [tolle, Lat.] 1. To ring a bell. 2. To bar, an- 
nul, defeat, or take away; law term; in this ſenſe the o is ſhort, in the 
former long. 3. To take away in general: obſolete. : 

ToLL-coRN, corn taken at a mill for grinding corn. 

Tol l- nor, ſub. a ſmall meaſure by whic 
for corn in an open market. | | 

ToLL-BooTH, ſubſt. [of toll and booth] 1. A place in a city where 
poods are weighed, to aſcertain the duties or impoſts on them. 2. [In 

tland] the town priſon, or place where the town court, ſheriff court, 

and juſticiary court fit, 


To ToLL-B00TH, verb act. to impriſon in a toll-booth. Biſhop 


Corbet. | 


toll | | 3 
To'LsAST ER, or TorsesTER, a tribute anciently paid to the lord of 
the manor, for liberty to brew and ſell ale. 6 | 
To'tsty, 1. A kind of exchange formerly at Briſtol, 2. Prifon ; 
the ſame with toll- booth. | | 
Tol r Ig. tollere loguelam, Lat.] a writ, whereby a cauſe, depending 
in a court-baron, is removed to the county court. . | 
ee fab. the act of pacing or ambling of a horſe. 
utter. ; a | : 
Toms, /ubP. [tombe, tombeau, Fr. tomba, It. tambo, Sp. of tumulus, 


Lat. an heap, or of Jop66-, Gr.] a ſepulchre, a monument in which 


the dead are incloſed. | 

To Toms, verb af. [from the ſubſt.] to bury, to entomb. May. 

'To'MuLEss, adj. [of tomb] wanting a tomb. 

'To'MBsTONE, ſub/?. [of tomb and fone] a ſtone, generally carved with 
inſcriptions and ornaments, to cover a ſepulchre. 

To'm-Bor, ſubſ. [of Tom, for Thomas, and boy, or of tomban, Teut. 
ny a mean fellow ſometimes a ramping, frolickſome rude 
2! | | | 


Tous, 22 Fr. e It. and Sp. tomus, Lat. vous», a diſſection or 


ſeparation, of T:ww, Gr. to cut or divide] 1. A diſtinct volume of a 
large book, one volume of many. 2. A book in general. 
'ComenT1r'T1iovs, or 'Towr'xnTous [tomentitius, Lat.] made of flocks 
of wool. | 
Tome'nTuM [with botaniſts] that thick, woolly ſubſtance or down, 
with which the leaves and ſtalks of many plants are covered. 
Toms'TiCa, Lat. [of ropira, of re, Gr. to cut] medicines, which 
opening the pores of the body, with their pil ge e. cut the thick 
and ſlimy humours. The ſame that are called attenuantia and inci- 
dentia. | | 
Tom1'ce [Tropurn, Gr.] the art of carving in wood or ivory. 
Tom1'cr Dentes, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the cutting teeth, i. e. the 
fore-teeth. | | X 
To'uix [with jewellers] a weight of about three carats. 
Tomine'so, the American humming bird. 
To'mk1n, or To'mP10Nn ſin gunnery] the ſtopple of a great gun or 
mortar, made to keep out rain. IO 
Tomoro'cia, Lat. [of rou®», a ſection, and rens, Gr. a birth] the 
cutting of a child out of the womb ; otherwiſe called ſectio caſaria and hy- 
flerotomotocia. ES 
To'm-TIT, ſabſt. a titmouſe, a ſmall bird. See TI Tous. 
Tom-T—D-MaN, an emptier of houſes of office, or privies. 
Ton, It, a tone. 8 
Ton, or Tun, /ubf. ¶ tonne, Fr.] a liquid meaſure containing four 
hogſheads ; alſo twenty hundred weight. See Tux. | 
on, or Tun, in the names of places, are derived from the Saxon 
run, a hedge or wall, ayd this ſeems to be from dun, a hill; towns be- 
ing anciently built on hiſls for the ſake of defence and protection in times 
of war, Gibſon's Cambden, | 
Tono1'no [in architecture] a member, a round moulding like a ring, 
that incircles the baſes, cornices, or architraves of pillars, according to 
the ſeveral orders; the ſame as aſtragal. | | 
Toxe, ſubft. [ton, Fr. tuono, It. tono, Sp. tom, Port. of tonus, Lat. 70 
, of rt, Gr. to ſtretch] 1. A certain degree of elevation or depreſ- 
ſion of the voice; as high, or low, deep, or ſhrill, note, ſound. 
2. Accent, the ſound of = voice. 4 A whine, a mournful cry. 4. 
A particular or affected ſound in ſpeaking. 5. Elaſticity, power of ex- 
tenſion and contraction. 6. State, frame, or diſpoſition ; as, the tone of 
the nerves, &s. . 5 e 
Tons [in muſie] is a certain degree of raiſing or ſinking the voice or 
ſound, and is uſually defined to be the fixth part of an octave, ſaid to be 
compoſed of five tones aud two ſemi-tones : A tone, or whole note, is 
alſo divided into nine ſmall parts, called comma's ; five of which are ap- 
| i to the greater ſemi-tone, and four to the leſſer. a 
4 o Tone, verb newt. [thoenen, Teut.] to ſound, as an inſtrument 
oes 


1. 4.00 the catch of a buckle. This word is uſually written 
9. 84. A | 


2. To take toll or tallage. 3. To 


toll was formerly taken 


ToLL-CATHERER, al. [of toll and gather) the officer that takes 


of an adjective or adverb, to a vicious degree. 


T 0 © 
tongue; but as its office is to hold, it has probably the ſame original with 


tongs, and ſhould therefore have the ſame orthography See Toxcs, 
Toros, ub. [tong, Dan. toang, Su. tange, Du. and L. Ger. zang, 


Ger. rang, tanxan, Sax.] an utenſil by which hold is täken of 


22 thing, as for taking up of fire-coals, Ic. It is only uſed inthe 
plural. | | 

Toxeve, //. (ronghe, Dan. tunga, Su. runge, Sax. tonghe, Du, 
and L. Ger. zung, H. Ger.] 1. The inftrument o ſpeech in human be- 
ings. 2. The organ of taſte, c. in animals. 3. Speech, fluency of 
words. 4. Speech, as well or ill uſed. 5. A language. 6. Speech, 
as Oppoſe? to thought. 7. A nation, as Aifingoiſhed by their language: 


a ſcriptural term, 8. A ſmall point; as, the tongue of a ballance. 9. 
A neat”; Tongue; a bullock's tongue. | 
Deg's-Toxcus, an herb. 


To Toncve, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to chide, to ſcold. Shake- 
eare, f 6 


To Toxcve, verb neut. to talk, to prate. 

To'ncueLEss, adj. [of tongue] 1. Wanting a tongue, ſpeechleſs. 
2. Unnamed, not ſpoken of. Shakeſpeare. | 

Toxcus-T1ED, adj, [of tongue and tie] 1. Having an impediment of 
ſpeech. 2. One who cannot, or has not courage to ſpeak. 

nat Keep your Toxcus within your teeth. | 
That is, be cautions what you ſay. Or rather, when ſilence is requiſite, 
to ſay nothing at all, This proverbial expreſſion of our language is ſome- 
thing ſimilar to a phraſeology not unfamiliar to Homer. 

| on To To Pvyey epxo5 ofovt wr ? 

See SYNOETEPHA, and read, did but copy his great maſter Homer 


To Swallow the Toxcus [with horſemen] is ſaid of a horſe when he 


rms i down his throat, which makes him wheeze as if he was ſhort- 
winded, | 

Aid of the Toxcus [with wage age! by a ſort of agreeable clacking, 
or a certain ſound made by the rider, &c. by ſtriking the tongue againit 
the roof of the mouth, when he would animate the horſe, ſuſtain him, 
and make him work well in the manage. 

To'ncving [with gardeners] a particular method of grafting, by. 
making a lit with a knife in the bare part of the ſtock downwards; 
this ſome call ſlipping. hs Is 

To'ncue, adj. [of tongue] having a tongue. 

Long 'ToncutD, apt to talk too much. 

Ew] Toxncueo, given to ſlandering. | 

Double Toxcuen, deceitful. | 

Toxcve-rap, /ub/t. [of tongue and pad] a great talker. | 
__ To'nic, or To'nical, adj. [tonigue, Fr. tonicns, of Tonxes, of rw, 

r.] 1. Being extended, elaſtic. 2. Belonging to tones or founds. 

To'nic [in medicine] is applied to a certain motion of the muſcles, 
wherein the fibres, being extended, continue their extenſion in ſuch a 
manner, as that the part ſeems immoveable, tho? in reality it is in mo- 
tion. | | | 

Tonic [with anatomiſts] that tremulous motion or vibration of the 


| Nerves and fibres in a human body, which is much altered by their dif- 


3 tenſion. 5 | 
ONICA [Tonxe, Gr.] ſuch things, which, being outwardly applied 
to the limbs Rrenghn the neves — tendons. « . 

To'nnace, or Tu NN AOR, ſub. [of tun or ton] a duty paid to the 
king for goods exported or imported in Great-Britain, in ſhips, Sc. at 
a certain rate for every tun weight. | 

To'xsiL, ſubſe. a Ye, Fr. .tonfillz, Lat.] tonſils or almonds are two 
round glans placed on the ſides of the baſis of the tongue, under the 
common membrane of the fauces ; each of them hath a large oval ſinus, 
which opens into the fauces ; and in it there are a great number of leſſer 
ones, which diſcharge themſelves thro? the great ſinus, of a mucous and 
ſlippery matter, into the fauces, larynx, aud eſophagus, for the moiſt- 
ening and lubricating theſe parts. Quincy. Es 
 To'xs1L, adj. [ tonſilis, Lat.] that may be ſhorn, clipped, Ec. 

_ Toxsr1Lm [with anatomiſts] two glans or kernels, commonly cal- 
led the almonds of the ears; they are ſituated at the root of the tongue, 
on each ſide the mouth. See TonsiL., | 

Toxs0'R10us, adj. [ tonforins, Lat.] belonging to a barber. 

To'xsuR E, /ubft. Fr. =? Lat.] the act of clipping hair; alſo 
the ſtate of being ſhorn. LEP | 

Too, adv. [ xo, Sax. toe, te, Du. to, L. Ger. zu, H. Ger.] 1. Over 
and above, more than enough. It is uſed to augment the ſignification 
2. It is tometimes 
doubled to encreaſe its emphaſis ; but this reduplication always ſeems 
harſh, and is therefore laid aſide. 3. Likewiſe. 

Too much of one thing is good for nothing. 8 
This proverb is an apothegm of one of the ſeven wife men of Greece. 
Some attribute it to Thales, and ſome to Solon; unde ayar, Gr. 

Took, the pret. and ſometimes part. pail, of tale. See To Tax. 

Tool [xool, xole or zohl, Sax.] 1. An inſtrument of any kind. 2. 
A hireling, a wretch who acts at the command of another. 

To Toor, werb neat. [Of this word, in this ſenſe, I know not the 
derivation ; perhaps zozan, contracted from toperan, Sax. to know, to 
examine] 1. To pry, to peep, to ſearch narrowly and flily, It is ill 
uſed in the provinces ; otherwiſe obſolete. ch. For birds and 
buſhes rooting, Spen/er. 2. To blow a horn, &c. | 

Toorn, /ub/t. Teen, irr. pl. [of toþ, Sax. and Ger. tunth, Teut.] 
1. The teeth are the hardeſt and ſmootheſt bones of the body, They 
are formed in the cavities of the jaws, and about the ſeventh or eighth 
month after birth they begin to pierce the edge of the jaw, tear the pe- 
rioſteum gums, which being very ſenſible, create a violent pain. 
The dentes inciſivi, or fore-teeth of the upper jaw, appear firſt, and 
then thoſe of the lower jaw ; after them come out the canini, or eye- 
teeth, and laſt of all the molares, or grinders. About the ſeventh year 
of age they are thruſt out by new teeth. About the 21ſt year, the two 
laſt of the molares ſpring up, and they are called dentes ſapientiæ. Quin- 
cy. 2. Taſte, palate. Thy dainty tooth. Dryden. 3. The prong or 
tine; as, the eth of a ſaw, rake, comb, Sc. 4. The prominent part 
of wheels, by which they catch upon corrreſpondent parts of other bo- 
dies. 5. Tooth and nail; with utmoſt violence, with every means of 
attack and defence. 6. To the Teeth; in open * 7. To caft 
in the Teeth; to inſult by open exprobation. 8. In /pite, or de/pite of 
the Teeth ; notwithſtanding threats expreſſed by thewiug the teeth; not- 
withſtanding any power of injury or defence. | 
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degree. 


TOP 


To laugh from the Teztn outwards; that is, with an aking haart. 
To make one's TzzTH water; to make one long for any thing. 
To Jet one's TrE TN an edge; to excite defire in one after any thing. 
To Toorn, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To furniſh with teeth, to 
indent. 2. To lock in each other; a mechanical term. Moxon. 
Toorn-Ach [to pace, Sax.] aching or pain of the teeth. 
Toorau-paaweR, aby. 05 tooth and draw] one who extracts teeth. 
Tooruxb, ach. [of tooth} having teeth. 
Too'Tnixc, fub/t. [in architecture] a corner - ſtone left for more 
Toornbrss, adj. Trotplear, Sax.) withqut teeth, deprived of teeth. 
ee Jubſt. [of tooth and pick] an inſtru- 
ment for cleanſing the teeth from any thing tticking between them. 
Too“ rusoME, adj. [of toþnume, Sax. pleaſant to the taſte, pa'a- 
le. | 
'Too'THsoMENEss [of tooth/ome] 
FToorn-Wort [topap-pynt, Sax. 
Tooth: Wreft, an inſtrument for drawing of teeth. 


FOOD to the taſte. 
ntaria, Lat.] an herb. 


Tor, ſabſi. (toppe, Brit. top, Sax. topper, Iſland. a creſt, topp, Su. 


top, Du. and Dan.] 1. The uppermoſt end or height of a thing. 2. The 
ſurface, the ſuperficies. The top of the ground. Bacon. 3. The higheſt 
place or ſtation. 4. The higheſt perſon. Shakeſpeare. 
| 6. The higheſt rank. 7. Crown of the head. 8. The hair 
on the crown of the , the forelock. 9g. The head of a plant. 10. 
[ Top, Dan.] an inverted conoid which c 1 ſet to turn on the point, 
continuing its motion with a whip. 11. Ti op is fometimes uſed as an 
adjective, to expreſs lying on the top, or being at the top, | 
To Tor, verb neut. 1. To riſe aloft, to be eminent. 2. To predo- 
minate, to exceed or be higher than. 3. To do his beſt. But write 
thy beſt and top. Dryden. . b 
To Tor, verb a#. 1. To put a top on a thing, to tip, to decorate 
with ſomething extrinſick on the upper part. 2. To riſe above. It 
rep and covered the tree. L"Eflrange. 3. To outgo, to ſurpaſs. 4. 
To crop. 5. To riſe to the top of. 6. To N eminently; as, he 
zops his part. This word, in this ſenſe, is ſeldom uſed but on a light 
or ludicrous occaſion. | 


Toy-rvuLl, adj. [of top and Full] full to the top or brim. | 


Tor-6a'LLANT, /ubft. [of top and gallant] 1. The higheſt ſail. | 2. 
Proverbially applied to any thing elevated. A roſe grew out of another, 
like honey-ſuckles, called top and ns | Bacon. 5 

Tor- HEAVY, adj. [of top and heavy] having the upper too 
weighty for the lower; in low language applied to one who is drunk. 

or of a Ship, is a round frame 
near the head of a maſt. | : | 

Toy-masTs {in a up] are four; the main-top-maſt, the fore-top- 
maſt, the miſen-top-maſt, and the ſprit-ſail-top-maſt ; which are made 
faſt and ſettled into the heads of the main-maſt, fore-maſt, miſen-maſt, 
and bow-ſprit, repectively. | 

Tor the Yard-Arm [ſea 

hang higher or lower. 

Toy Armings [in a ſhip] are a fort of clothes hung about the round 
tops of the maſts, for ſhow. i | | 

Toy-Ropes [in a ſhip] are thoſe ropes which the matiners uſe in 
ſtriking the main and fore-top-maſts. _ bs, | 
Tor- xxor, /. [of top and knot] ribbons worn in a knot up a wo- 
man's head-clothes. POS, | 
Tor- MAx, /ubft. [of top and man] the ſawer at the top, not the ſawer 
in the pit. e 


. 3 [an irregular ſuperlative formed from rep] uppermoſt, 
igheſt. | 3 
9 adj. [of top and proud] proud in the higheſt degree. 


Toy-$a1L, ſubfl. [of top and ſail] the higheſt ſail. 

Tor ax cu, ub. [toparcha, Lat. Joragxns, of Joros, a place, and 
aN, Gr. a governor] a governor of any place. | 

Tora'RcHy, /ubſt. [TJowagye, Gr.] a ſmall ftate or ſigniory, conſiſt- 
ing of a few cities or towns, or a petty county governed by a toparch. 

o AE, ſubſt. [ topaſe, Fr. topaſius, Lat. Joragios, Gr.) a precious 
ſtone reſembling the colour of gold, a yellow gem. The golden ſtone 
is the yellow topaz. Bacon. SMARAGDUsS., | 

Tor az ſin heraldry] the golden colour in the coats of nobility. 

To Tore, verb neut. [toptt, Ger. an earthen pot, toppen, Du. to be 
mad; Skinner prefers the latter etymology ; oper, Fr.] to drink ſtoutly, 
to drink to exceſs. | | I 
Tor Ex, fubſt. [of tepe] a hard drinker, a drunkard, _ 

Torn, /ubſt. [in {i ] a kind of 2 in the bones. | 

Torna'ceous, adj. & tophus, Lat. lopos, Gr.] gritty, fandy, ſtony. 

"To'rner [NDN, Heb. a playing upon a timbrel] a valley near Jeru- 
ſalem, in which they made their children paſs thro? fire to Moloch; whe- 
ther by that act was intended merely a conſecration of them to that falſe 
god: or as Milton and many others underſtood it, a real ſacrifice. 

Ye Tho” for the noiſe of dum and tymbrel; loud, | 
Their childrens cries unhear'd, that paſs'd thro' fire 

To his grim idol.—— Paridiſe Loft. Book I. 
For which reaſon the good king Joſiah threw therein dead bodies, or- 
dure, and all manner of unclean things, 2 Kings, c. 23, v. 10, 11. Ce. 
with deſign to preclude (as Rab. Kimchi obſerves) all further application 
of the place to a religious uſe. Nor was this valley leſs noted for the 
deſtruction of Sennacherib's army therein. /aiah, c. 30, v. 31—33. 
1 ſhall only add, that the ſame place was alſo called Ge-hinnom and Ce- 
ben Hinnom, i. e. the valley of Hinnom, or of the ſon of Hinnom ; 
from whence y:wa, in Greek, and from them gehenna with us is de- 
rived; and becauſe a perpetual fire was kept there (as R. Kimchi informs 


us) to burn up and conſume the dead bodies, bones, and all manner of filth, - 


ordure, &c. which from the city were caſt therein; hence the term ge- 
henna was applied by NG to expreſs the future de/iruttion of wicked 
men. See (GEHENNA. But if the reader would perceive, of what im- 

rtance this critici/m is in a certain religious controverſy, he may con- 
ſult the book referr'd to under the word Divorce. | 

To rnus, Lat. [Joe, Gr.] any gritty or earthy matter abounding in 
ſome mineral waters, and concreting on the ſides or bottom of the veſ- 
ſels; or on hard bones which have fad long in them; and, on the ac- 
count of the reſemblance it bears to chalk, it is applied to a chalky ſab- 
glance or a ſtony concretion in any part of an animal body, 

Torix“ KA, Lat. [with botaniſts] the garden brank- urſin. 

To'eixc, /t. hard drinking. 


or common places; becauſe middle terms are borrowed 


Tor ien [rowixn, Gr.] the invention or finding of arguments, 


5. The utmoſt. 


as a pariſh, town, manor, &c. 
fer 
ſpeare. 
boards lying upon the croſs. trees 
phraſe] Ggnifies, make the ends of the yards 


next above the royal. 


_ tures of the dura mater, form 


ub 
a whirl-wind, 1 = m. 


OR 


Toric [with phyſicians} that which is outwardly. a 5 
pres limb or part of the diſeaſed body in order 4 y ors Ro 
or topical application is contradiſtinguiſhed from what! in; ic 
9 or 3 applied to the whole. | 's Adminiſtered in- 

oi, Lat. [in logic] the art of inventing and lane all 15.4 
of 2 2 | S and managing all kinds 
O'PICAL, adj. [of loro, Gr.] 1. Relaing to ſome 
common place of argument. 2. Local, pl Bohr to 8 ow 
place. 3. In medicine [ topicus, Lat. fopigue, Fr. topico, It. o& 1 icular 
Gr.] applied to ſome particular part of the body. En, 
To'eicaLLY, adv. [of topical) with application to ſome Particular 
t 


: Tdrics, plur. [of topic; topici, It. topica, Lat. Jom | 
a E common places or heads of diſcourſe to Re vg 0 of Tore, Gr. 


ther things 
referred. All arts and ſciences have ſome general ſubjects, ed 1x) ho 
, 


and 
derived from them for the proof of their various propoſitions, * jp. | 


To'eLEss, adj. [of tap] having no top. Chapman. 
Toro'cRAPHER, {uf [of Jew and yeaPw, Gr.] one who writes 4. 


{criptions of particular places. 
OFOGRA'PHIC, or ToPoGRA'PHICAL [ropograpbigas Lat. topogra 


phiqu#, Fr. topographico, It. of loroygaFixo;, Gr.] pertaining to the art of 
topography. FO 
THRONE pure, Charts, are draughts ſome ſmall parts of the earth 
or of ſome particular place, without regard to its relative ſituation ; 25 ff 
—_— Amſterdam, Paris, &c. 8 ; | e an 
0PO'GRAPHY [fopographia, Lat. and Sp. topographic, Fr. . ; 
It. of Jowoyea@in, of Joos, a place, and & $6 85 to Ade e 
art of deſcribing particular places, or ſome ſmall quantities of land, 6. 
 To'ypinc, part. adj. [of top] 1. Eminent, chief, noted, 45 
Fine, noble, gallant. A low word. 0 


To'epincLY, adv. [of topping] fine, gallant, gay: obſolete. J. 72 
To To'epLE, werb neat. to fall forward, to tumble down, Shake. 


Toro rnESsVY [of ede, Gr.] the deſcription of a place,  _ 
_To'ysHam, in Devonſhire, the port of Exeter, is almoſt encompaſſed 
with the Clift and the Ex, 175 miles from London, 

To'esy-TURvY, adv. [topen in tuner, Sax. g, 4. tops in turfs, i. e, 
heads on the turfs or on the ground, This Skinner fancies, Perhaps it 
may be a corruption of 70h. fide-turned, i. e. that part which was the top 
turned down, and ſo becoming the bottom] turned upſide down. We 
ſhall o'erturn it phy- turuy down. Shakeſpeare. OE 

Tor, fußt. ron, zonpa, Sax.] 1. A tower, a turret, 2. A high 
pointed hill. hence tor, in the initial ſyllable of ſome local names. 
Toncx, Fr. [in heraldry] a wreath. _ "If 

Toxca [terche, Fr. torcia, It. torcha, or antorcha, intortitium, Low 
Lat. prob. of terris, Lat. or tortſch, Teut.] a flambeau, link, a wax- 
light, generally ſuppoſed to be bigger than a candle. FE 

eee e ſubſt. [of torch and bear] one who carrries a 
torch. 


Toxcn-L1cnT, ſub}. [of torch and light] light kindled to ſupply the 


| abſence of the ſun, 


To'RCHER, Aub. [of torch] one that gives light. Shakeſpeare, 
Torcn-Royal [in hunting] that ſtart on the ſtag's head which grows 


 ToRCH-WEED, an herb. | 
To'xcuLar Herophili, Lat. in anatomy] that part in the duplica- 
of the concourſe of a branch of the 
N ng ſinus with the lateral finus's, | 2 
_ ToxcuLa'k1s, Lat. [with ſurgeons] a contrivance for ſtopping the flux 
of blood in amputations. . 
ToxcuLaRis Vena [in anatomy] a vein which goes up by the inſide 
of the ſkull to the brain. 
To'xcutnes [with horſemen] a long ſtick with a hole at the end of 
it, thro' which runs a ſtrap of leather, the two ends of which being tied 
together, ſerve to ſtraiten and cloſely tie up a horſe's noſe, as long as 
the ſtick is ſtaid upon the halter or affe. 
To abo [TogJuxy, Gr.] the herb heart-wort. 3 
Toxx, or To'ꝝ us [in architecture] a thick round moulding, uſed in 
the baſes of columns. | | | ; 
Tore, ſubſt. [of this word I cannot gueſs the meaning] proportion 
according to rowen or ore upon the ground; the more tore the leſs hay 
will do. Mortimer. | 1 
Toxzu'uA [of Jogwpa, Gr.] emboſſed work. | We 
 ToReumMaTO'GRAPHY, ſu of [ofJogrvpa and yeaPw, Gr.] the deſcrip- 
tion or knowledge of ancient ſculptures and baſſo relievos, | 
 Torev'TICE, Lat. [Jogelizy, Gr.) the art of emboſſing, &c. | 
To Torme'nT, verb a. [of tormento; Lat. tourmenter, Fr. tormen- 
tare, It. tormentar, Sp.] 1. To put to pain or torture, to harraſs with 
anguiſh. 2. To afflict or diſquiet, to teaze, to vex with importunity. 
3. (Tormente, Fr. a great ſtorm] to put into great agitation. Jorments 
all the air. Milton. | 
To' MEN, 4 [tourment, Fr. tormento, It. and Sp. tormentumn, Latz] 
1. Any thing that gives or cauſes pain. Divers diſeaſes and termenti. 
St. Matthew. enal anguiſh, torture ; a violent pain ſuffered by the 
wag: 3. Anguiſh, miſery, great grief or trouble of mind. 
ORME'NTER, Or TORME'NTOR, /. [of torment] 1. C 
torments, one who gives pain in general. 2. One who inflicts 
tortures, 5 N 
Torwe'xTiIL, . [tormentille, Fr. tormentilla, Lat.] ſeptſoil ; a 
plant. The root has been uſed for tanning of leather, and account 
the beſt aſtringent in the whole vegetable kingdom, Miller. 
ToRMENTI'LLA, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb tormentil. 
ToRME'NTINGNEss, a tormenting quality or faculty. A 
To'smina 4a, Lat. [with phyſicians] the griping of the guts, 
wind cholic. 77 AX 1 
Toa Mix A Hyſterica, Lat. the womb-cholic, a diſeaſe to which 
men of a lax and ill habit of body are ſubject. . 
Toauma Pe Partum, Lat. the after pains of women © 


* 
ore, pret. and ſometimes part. paſſ. of tear. See To TEAR. 
Teva hoe, Sp. a ſadden * guſt of wind, a hurricane, 


| To'nn- 


One who 


penal 


OR 


To'anATII E, adj. [tornatilis, Lat.) turned or made with a wheel. 


To'xx150L [tourneſol, Fr.] the ſun- flower. 


wherewith it is ſaid to ſtrike the arm of thoſe that touch it, or, while 
alive, even with a long ſtick; but when dead it is eaten ſafely. 
To'rPENT, adj. [torpens, Lat.] benumbed, ſtruck motionleſs, not ac- 
tive, incapable of motion. Torpent memory. Evelyn. 
To's ib, adj. [torpidus, Lat.] benumbed, motionleſs, heavy, not ac- 
ve. Ray. | . 
g Tear bunte, JubR. [of torpid] numbneſs. Hale. | 
 To/rePITUDE, ſub/?. [of torpid] ſtate of being torpid, numbneſs. Tor- 
gitude or ſleeping ſtate. Derham. ; 
To'x ron, /. Lat. dullneſs, numbneſs, inability to move. Ba- 


© „s [in heraldry] a round roll of cloth twifted, ſuch as is the 
bandage frequently ſeen in armories about the heads of moors, ſa- 


vages, Sc. 
Tonnzra'cr 108, ſub. the act of ſcorching, drying, or parching by 


fire. Boyle. 
aye one Tg, et [in pharmacy] the uuf of a drug or other thing 
on a plate of metal, placed over coals, till it become pliable to the 
fingers. a | | 

To To'x RET, verb act. [torefier, Fr. torrefacio, Lat.] to dry by the 
fire. Boyle, Brows, and Arbuthnet. | 

To“ RENT, ſubft. Fr. [torrente, It. of torrent, Lat.] 1. A ſudden 
ſtream raiſed by ſummer ſhowers. 2. A ſtrong and violent ſtream of wa- 


ter, a tumultuous current. 


ToxxENH [in a figurative ſenſe] a great heat, a violence of paſſion, a 
ſwift ſtream of eloquence, c. | | | 
 TorRENT, ad. [torrent, Lat.] rolling in a rapid, tumultuous ſtream. 
Milton. | 
ToxRICE'L LIAN Inſtrument [of Torricellius, an Italian, the inventor of 
it] a glaſs tube or pipe of abou: three feet long, and a quarter of an inch 
bore, ſealed or cloſed by fire at one end, and quite fled at the other 
with quick-filver ; which unſealed end, being ſtopped with the finger, 
is thruſt down into ſome quick- ſilver contained in a veſſel ; and then the 
finger being taken away, and the tube ſet upright, the er will 
run out or deſcend till it remains in the tube of the height between 
twenty-eight and thirty-one inches, leaving an empty ſpace in the upper- 


art. | | 
b The quick ſilver being thus ſuſpended or hanged up, will increaſe or 
leſſen its height in the tube, according as the weather altars for dry or 
wet; and being put into a frame, with a plate of diviſions, ſhewing the 
; _—_ 2 it is called a mercurial barometer, or quick: ſilver wea- 
ther-glaſs. | 
4 To RRID, adj. [torride, Fr. torrido, It. and Sp. of torridus, Lat.] 1. 
Burning violently, hot and ſcorched, or parched. 2. Dried with heat. 
3. It is particularly applied to the regions or zone between the tro- 
ics. | | 
a To'xrINGTON, Great, in Devonſhire, is an ancient populous bo- 
rough, 192 meaſured miles from London. | | 
 Torr1D Zone, See Zone. | | ER, Rus | 
„To'xRIDNESs, or ToxkTDiry [of torriditas, Lat.] ſcorchedneſs, 
ſcorchi ngnels, parchedneſs, parchingneſs, dryneſs. | 
To To'xriry [torrefacere, Lat.] to roaſt, toaſt, parch, or dry up. 
To'ss1L, /ubt. [torſe, Fr.] any thing twiſted; a mechanical word. 


To'rxs10N, ſubſt. [torfio, Lat.] the act of turning, winding, writhing 

or twiſting. | | 
Tok r, Fr. [torto, It. tortum, Law Lat.] an injury, wrong, &c. miſ- 

chief, calamity : obſolete. * | 2 
Toxr [ſpoken of a rope, &c.] ſtretched out tight. 
TokrgAuxkSs, Fr. [in heraldry] are ſmall rounds, which ſome 
take to be cakes, others bowls, others wounds, eſpecially when they 


* & 


+ dow » 


are red, | - | 

To'sTiILE, adj. [lartilis, Lat.] bent, bowed, twiſted, wreathed, 
wrinkled. | | 
To Trio, ſulſt. [tortus, Lat.) torment, pain: not in uſe. Bacon. 
To' x rious, adj. [of tort} injurious, doing wrong. Spenſer. 

To'x TIER, adj. | tortivus, tortus, Lat.] twiſted, wreathed. Shake- 


are. 

To'xTNESS [ſpoken of a rope, &c.] ſtraitneſs, tightneſs, by being 
hard pulled alſo writhedneſs, wrinkledneſs. 

To x roisE [tortue, Fr. tortuga, Sp. tartaruga, Port.] 1. An animal 
covered with a hard ſhell; there are tortoiſes both on the land and in the 
water. 2. A form into which the ancient ſoldiers uſed to throw their 
troops, by bending down and holding their bucklers above their heads, 
” 01 no darts could hurt them. Their targets in a fortolſe caſt. 

ryden, 


Tor To1sE Shell, the ſhell or ſcale on the back of this animal, of uſe 
for making ſnuff-boxes, combs, and ſundry other things. 8 
Toxrvo's1T v, /ubſt. [of tortuaus] wreathe, flexure. 5 
To'xTuovs, adj. | tortueux, Fr, tortuoſo, It. and Sp. tortueſus, tortuſus, 
Lat.] 1. Winding or turning many ways, wreathed, twiſted. 2. Miſ- 
chievous, injurious, calamitous. [Thus I explain it, on ſuppoſition 
that it is derived from rare, wrong: but it may mean crooked; as we ſay 
crooked ways, for bad practices. Crooked being regularly enough oppoſed 
to right, This, in ſome copies, is tortious, and therefore from 7ort. 
Johnſon] By tortuous wrong. Spenſer. | 
To'xTuousness [of tortue/us, Lat. tortueux, Fr. and neſs] winding- 
neſs, or the turning in and out. 
To'sTURABLE, ad. [of torture] capable of being textured. = 
To To'xTurE, verb ad. [of torturer, Fr.] 1. To puniſh with tor- 
tures. 2, To vex, to excrutiate, to torment. 3. 
ſlretch. The bow tortureth the ſtring. Bacon. 
Ton run, Fr, [tortura, It.] 1. Fadicial torments, a grievous pain 
inflicted on a criminal or perſon accuſed, by way of puniſhment, or in 
order to make him confeſs the truth. 2. Pain, anguiſh, pang in gene- 
ral. Torture of the mind. Shakeſpeare. 
Toa ruk ER, %. [of torture] he who tortures, a tormentor. 
To'xvirr, GH. [torvitas, Lat.) ſourneſs, crabbedneſs of counte- 
nance. | | 
Ton vous, adj. [torvus, Lat.) ſour of aſpect, ſtern. Derbam. 
o'rus, Lat. a bed, a cord for a bed, a wreath. 
Tonus [in architecture; called alſo tore, or thore] is a round mem - 
which encompaſſes che baſe of à pillar, between the plinth and the 


o keep on the 


1 o u 


li, reſembling the ſhape of a large ring, or round cuſhion, as it were, 
ſwelling out with the weight of the pillar lying on it. TROY 
Toa rr Do, /ubſt, Lat. a ſea-fiſh, famed for a remarkable numbneſs, 


Tolar, /ubf. [a cant term, probably derived from an Iriſh word ſig- 
nifying a ſavage] a name which the proteſtants in Ireland gave to thoſs 
Iriſh robbers, c. that were outlawed for robbery and murther ; alſo 
the enemies of king Charles I. accuſing him of favouring the rebellion 
and maſſacre of the proteſtants in Ireland, gave his partitans the name 
of tories; but of late the name has been transferred to thoſe that affe& 
the ſtyle of High-church-men, and fince the death of king James II. to 
the partizans of the Chevalier de St. George. But, with ſubmiſſion, not 
with much propriety to either; for a man may be 4igh in cyuvacn, and 
yet ow with reference to the sTaTE; and he muſt know little of the 
"_ who ſhould affirm, that a Jacobite and Tory are convertible 

erms. | 


To Tosx, verb neut. [of the ſame original with teixe] to comb wool, 
See Tozep. 


To Toss, verb af. incert. etym. [tafſen, Du. aſſer, Fr. to accumu- 
late. Minſhew. ©:woa, Gr. to dance. M. Caſaubon. Perhaps from to us, 


a word uſed by thoſe who would have any thing thrown to them. 7 


Jon] 1. To throw with the hand, as a ball at play. 2. To throw with 
violence. 3. To lift with a ſudden and violent motion, 4. To agitate, 
to 4 into violent motion. Tofjed in ſtorms. Addiſon. 5s. To make 
reſtleſs, to diſquiet. Many troubles her did zo/s. Spen/er. 6. To keep 
in play, to tumble over. Teng all the rules of grammar in common 
ſchools. Aſcham. 7. To diſcuſs, to canvaſs a matter. 

To Toss, verb neut. 1. To fling, to winch, to be in violent commo- 
tion. 2. To be toſſed, to be moved or agitated backwaids and for- 
wards. 3. To Toſs up; to throw a piece Fal into the air, and Wa- 
ger on what fide it ſhall fall. | 

Toss, /ub/?. [from the verb] 1. The act of toſſing. 2. A throwing 

up, an affected manner of railing the head. | 

To'ssEL, ſubſt. any thing appendant; generally as an ornament. 

Mortimer. See TassEL. . | 
To'ssE8, /ubft. [of tos] one who throws, toſſes, writhes. 
Joss. vor, ſubſt. [of toſs and pot] a drinker, a drunkard, a toper. 
Tos r, pret. and part. paſſ. of 2%. See To Toss, ä 
Tos r, /ubft. for Toasr [paris toſtus, Lat. teſlada, Sp.] 1. Bread toſted 
4 ory fire. 2. A perſon, generally a female, whoſe health is to be 
rank. 

To Tosr, verb act. [toftum, ſup. torreo, Lat. toftar, Sp.] to harden 
by holding before the fire ; alſo to nominate a perſon whole health they 
would have drank. | | 


To'Tai., adj, Fr. and Sp. [totale, It. totalis, totus, Lat.] 1. Whole, | 


complete, full, 2. Whole, not divided, intire. 
To'raLLY, adv. [of total] wholly, intirely, completely. 


ſum, | | 
- To'rxes, contraſted for the ober. 3 
To'rness, in Devonſhire, a borough town by preſcription, is 195 
meaſured miles from London. It ſends two members to parliament. 
To'rTED, adj. [in the Exchequer] a term uſed of thoſe debts, EF. 
due to the king, which the foreign oppoſer, &c. notes wich the word 
tot, Lat. 9. d. ſo many or much. | 
To To rrzx, verb neut. | touteren, tateren, Du. or tealzuan, Sax.] 
to ſhake, ſtagger, or reel, ſo as to threaten a fall. 
; 2 or Tor TER T, adj. ſfläking, dizzy, unſteady. Neither is 
in uſe. 5 
To ruu, a whirl-box; à kind of die that is turned round. 
Toru, Lat. [with logicians] i. e. the whole, is uſed to ſignify ſuch 
a whole as is compoſed of ſeveral parts really diſtin, whoſe parts are 
termed integral parts; as the apartments of a houſe, the precincts of a 
city, or the provinces of a kingdom ; and this they diſtinguiſh trom an- 
other whole, which in Latin is called s-me. | 
"THE SAR ſin aſtronomy] a conſtellation in the ſouthern hemiſ- 
phere. 


To Tovcu, verb act. [toucher, Fr. tætſen. Du. torcar, It. tocar, Sp. 


and Port.] 1. To put or reach the hand, c. to a thing, ſo that there 
is no ſpace left between the thing reached. and the thing brought to it. 
2. To come, to attain. That the wicked one toucheth him not. 1 Joh. 
3. To delineate, to mark out. 4. To try metals, as gold, by rubbing 


them on a touch-ſtone. 5. To cenſure, to animadvert. 6. To affect, 
to relate to. 7. To ſtrike mentally, to melt, to move. 8. To infec, 


to ſieze ſlightly. 9. To bite, to wear, to have effect on. A mechanic 
term. A file will not rauch it; as ſmiths ſay, when a file will not eat or 
race it. Moxon. 10. To ſtrike or play upon a muſical inſtrument. 
11. To influence by impulſe, to impel forcibly. 12. To treat of overl 
or perfunctorily. 13. Touch up; to repair or improve by ſlight ſtrokes 
or little emendations. 
To Toven, verb neut. [ſea term] to come or ſtop at a place without 
ſtaying. 
. == [in muſic] an * is ſaid to have a good touch, when the 
keys cloſe and lye down well, being neither too looſe nor too ſtift. 
To Toucu upon à thing; to ſpeak of it by the by, to mention ſlight- 
ly; alſo paſſively. 


To Tovcn on or upon; to go for a very ſhort time. He touched upon 


the Moluccoes. Abbot. | 2 85 | 

Toucn, /ub/t. [from the verb] 1. Reach of any thing, ſo that there 
is no ſpace between the thing reaching and reached. 2. The ſenſe of 
feeling. 3. The act of touching. 4. Proof or trial of metals, examina- 
tion, as by a ſtone, 5. Teſt, that by which any thing is examined. 
Equity, the true rauch of all laws. Carew. 6. Proof, tried qualities. 
My friends of noble touch. Shakeſpeare. 7. [once Fr. ſingle act 
of a pencil, or ſtroke] in painting or drawing. 8. Feature, lineameat. 
9. Act of the hand on a muſical inſtrument. 10. Power of exciting the 
affections. 11. Something of paſſion or affection. With a true, na- 
tural, and ſenſible touch of mercy. Hooker. 12. Particular relation, 
ſenſible relation. Speech of touch towards others ſhould be ſparingly 
uſed. Bacon. 13. [Touche, Fr.] ſtroke. Nice touches of, raillery. Ad. 
diſon. 14. Animadverſion, ure. Teuch of conſcience. X. Charles. 
15. Exact performance of agreement; as, #0 lech touch wwith one; to be 
as good as one's word. 16. A ſmall quantity intermingled, a tincture. 


A touch of it may perhaps be an 1 Helder. 17. A hint, a 


ſight notice given. A ſmall touch will put him in mind. Bacen. 18. 
A fight eſſay: a cant word. A ſixpenny touch. Swift, | 
Tou'cHaBLE, adj. [of touch] that may be touched, 


Tovcn- 


_ Tora'lity, fubft. [zotalite, Fr. totalitas, Lat.] whole ſum, complete 
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Toven-iious of a Gun, fahl. [of touch and bole] the hole at the 


breech by which fire is communicated to the loading. 
Tov'cnins, prep. {touchant, Fr. This word is originally the parti- 
ple active of touch] concerning, with reſpect to. 

- Tov'cnmenor, ſub/t, an herb. 5 

Tou'chrb, part. adj. as, a little touched, or tainted. See Tovcn. 
Tov'cniness, „ab. [of touch] aptneſs to be offended with or angry 


at, peeviſhneſs. 2 

Tov'cy inc, fab. [of toucher, Fr.] the ſenſe of feeling. 

* ung adj. near, contiguous; alſo moving, affecting, pa- 
thetic. 2 | ; 

Tov'cnincLY, adv. [of touch] 1. Pathetically, with feeling motion. 
2. Eaſily provoked. 

Tovcu-sroNnE, fub/t. [of touch and fone; pierre de touche, Fr.] a 
ſtone to try gold, filver, and other metals on; any teſt or criterion in 
general. We ſhould uſe it as a zouch-/one to try the orders. Hooker, 

Kg indy . {of touch and wood] a fort of old, rotten, dry 
wood, that will take fire ſtruck from the flint. 

Tov chr, adj. [of touch, Fr.] apt to be offended with, peeviſh. 

Touon [roh, Sax. taey, Du. tagt;, L. Ger. zag, H. Ger.] 1. Yield- 
ing without failure. 2. Not brittle or * to break. z. Stiff, not eaſily 
flexible. 4. Hard, ſtrong, not eaſily injured or broken. 5. Viſcous, 
clammy, ropy ; as, tough phlegm. 
To Tou'cHen, verb neut. {of tough] to grow tough. 
Tov onlLx, adv. [of tough] with ſtrength, not brittly. | ; 
Tov ons [xohneyre, Sax.] 1. Unaptneſs to be broken or diſ- 
jointed; the oppoſite to brittleneſs. 2. Viſcoſity, clammineſs. 3. Firm- 
neſs againſt injury. Cables of perdurable toughne/s. Shakeſpeare. 
Torr, or Tours“, A. Fr. a peruke of a particular make, 
worn by ſmarts and beaus ; alſo a curl or artificial lock of hair. 
Tous, ſub. 1. A roving journey about a country, a ramble. 2. Turn, 
revolution. In both theſe ſenſes it is rather French than Engliſh. 3. 
A lofty flight, in Milton; it is probably for tow'r, ſoar, elevation. The 
ar of Jove ſtoop'd from his airy our. Milton. 4. A falſe head of 
air. | 
Tov'xnamenT, or Tov'rxey, ſub. [tournamentum, low Lat. for- 
neamento, It. tournois, Fr.] 1. Tilt, military ſport, mock encounter. A 
martial exerciſe formerly uſed by perſons of note, who defired to gain 
reputation by feats of arms, even from the king himſelf to the private 
gentleman. They encountered one another on horſe-back with ſpears 
- lances. See JusTs. Milton uſes it ſimply for encounter, ſhock of 
attle. | 

To Tov'sner, verb af, [from the ſubſt.] to tilt inthe liſts Spen- 
fer. | | | 

Tov'rnrQuET, Fr. a turnſtile. ON 

Touxniquer, as. Fr. [with ſurgeons] a gripe-ſtick uſed in ſtop- 
ping the flux of blood in amputations; alſo a bandage uſed in amputa- 
tations, ſtraitened or relaxed by the turn of a handle. Sharp. | 
— TovrTavu'xes [in heraldry] are ſmall rounds, which ſome will 
have to be cakes, others bowls, and others wounds; they being al- 
wane red in Engliſh coat armour ; but the French have them of other 
colours. | | * 

To Touzz, or To Tov“ z IE, verb a. [probably of the ſame rap. of 
nal with ago, teize, toſe. Fohnſon] towzle is a corruption, among the 
vulgar, of touze. See Touze] to haul, to drag. Whence 7Zo/er, or 
tow2er, the name of a maſtiff. | ; : 

Tow [xop. Sax.) 1. The hard ar coarſer part of hemp or flax. 2. 
A ſmall boat in a ſhip. | | | 

To Tow, verb a. [ xeon, teohan, Sax. toghen, Du. teuer, Fr.] to 
aeg or hale along the water by a rope. 

o'WAGE [zouage, Fr.] money paid to the owner of ground adjoining 
to a river, for towing barges, Ic. thro? his ground; alſo the act of 
towing. | 

Toward, or To'warDs, prep. [copeand, Sax.] 1. A direction to. 
2. Near to; as, the ſtorm is towards London. 3. With reſpect to, 
touching, ec. relating to. 4. With tendency to. 5. Nearly, little 
leſs than. - : ROM 

TowarD, or TowarDs, adv. [it is doubtful whether in this ſenſe 


tion. 
What might be o' ard, that this ſweaty haſte 
Doth 3 the night joint labourer with the day. Shakeſpeare. 
Toward, adj. ready to do or learn, not froward. 
To'warDLiNnEss [of towardh] inclinableneſs to that which is laud- 
able, compliance with duty, orderlineſs, &c. 
To'wARDLY, adj. (of toward ; topeanvlice, Sax.) orderly, obedient, 
inclinable to that which is and commendable; docile. e 
To'warDNEss, ſutft. [of toward] docility. 
'To'wcesTER, a town in Northamptonſhire, near 61 meaſured miles 
from London. | 


To'weL, /ubP.. (ant Lo . of op, Sax. the coarſer part of flax; 


towels being uſually e of coarſe linen; but more immediately of 
| 2 Fr. tovaglia, It. toalla, Sp. toalha, Port.] a cloth to wipe hands 
on, Cc. 

To'wer, ſabſt. [topp, ton, or tonna, Sax. turris, Lat. tour, Fr. for- 
re, It. and Sp.] 1. A high building, a builing raiſed above the main 
edifice. 2, A fortreſs, a citadel, a place of defence. 3. A high head- 
dreſs, In toxvers and curls and perriwigs. Hudibras. 4. High flight, 
elevation. See Tou. 

Hollow Towts [in petidemen] a rounding made of the remainder 
of a briſure, to join the courtin to the orillon. 

To Towtr, verb neut. to ſoar, to fly or riſe high. | 
TY NERO long Jought [in cattle] a diſeaſe which proceeds from lean- 
nets, 3 

Towtr Muftard, ſabſt. [turritis, Lat.] a plant. | 

To'wereD, adj, [of tower] adorned or defended by towers. Mil. 
for. | 

To'wERY, adj. [of tower] adorned or guarded with towers. Pope. 

Town, /ub/. tun, Sax. tuyn, Du. from tinan, Sax. ſhut] 1. Any 
walled ſpace or diviſion of ground, whereon houſes are built. The 
town-wall. Toſpbua. 2. Any collection of houſes larger than a village. 
The town-crier. Shakeſpeare. 3. In England, any number of houſes 
to which belongs a regular market, and which is not a city or ſee of a 
biſhop. 4. The court end of London; as, the court end of the town, 
5. The people who live in the capital. 6. It is uſed by the inhabitants 
of every city and town; as, my lord is come to vorn. 


publick buſineſs of a town. 


cy. Diſguiſed with a zoy of novelty. Hooker. 


the word be adverb or adjective] near at hand, in a ſtate of prepara- 
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Town Clerk, ſubft. [of town and clerk] an officer-who manages the 


Town Hor/e, ſub. [of town and bonſe] the hall : 
-NR 1 1 Where the publick 
To'wxsnry; . the privileges or diſtri appertaining to a to 
rate, = e of a * — 
owns-Man, /ubft. town and man; tunep-man, Sax. ] 1, | 
in the ſame town. * inhabitant of a — a e Ou hank 
Town-TALK, ſubft. [of town and alt] common tattle of a place 
Town N of von, Sax. or tower, on account of towers bei 
uſually high built] a high or lofty flight. 18 
To Towa, verb neut. [for tower, which fee} to ſoar aloft, to f 
high; to aim at high things. | Ul 
Ow'RING, part. adj. [of towr] ſoaring aloft, aſpiring. 
To'wrinoness, a lofty ſoaring, high aim; alſo lofty cariape. 
MOR ; | | e, 
o'wrvs [hunting term] a roebuck, eager for copulation, is faid to 
go to his t92vrus, | | 


To Towz x [incert. ety, or prob. of toze] to tug or pull about, ts | 


rumple, ruffle, or tumble; alſo to card wool. See Tovss. 


ox A [prob. of lot, Gr. a bow] a particular ſort of Poiſon uſed 


by the Indians to their arrows, in order to render wounds made by them 
incurable. | 
To'x1Cal, adj. [toxicum, Lat. Jog, Gr.] venomous, poiſonous, 
Tor, /«bf. [toyen, todghen, Du. to dreſs with ornaments} 1. A bay. 
ble. Precious toys. Addiſon. 2. A play-thing, a trifle, a petty com. 
modity, a thing of no value. For that toy a woman. Dryden. 3. Mat- 
ter of no im ce, A knack, a toy. Shakeſpeare. 4. Folly, trifling 
practice, filly opinion. To condemn as follies and toys. Hooker, «* 
Play, ſport, amorous dalliance. Glance or rey. Milton. 6. Odd ſtory 


* 
4 


filly tale. Theſe fairy toys. Shakeſpeare. 7. Frolic, humour, odd fan- 


To Tor, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to play, to dally with amo. 
rouſly, to trifle, | | | Y 
To'visn, adj. [of toy] apt or given to toy with, careſs, or uſe da]. 
liance; trifling, wanton. | | 9 
To'y1$HNEss, ,b. {of toyiſb] wantonneſs, nugacity. | 
Toy-$sHoP, ſub. [of tey and /5op] a ſhop where play things and little 

nice manufactures are ſold. % 

To Toze, verb act. [See Tousg, DwWz R, Teaze] to pull by vio. 
lence or impetuoſity ; to pull aſunder, in order to make ſoft, Ihe from 
thee thy buſineſs. Shakeſpeare. e ee Fe 
To z vx Ess, ſoftneſs, like tozed wool. | 

TRaBAL, adj. [trabalis, Lat.] belonging to a beam. | 

TRABEATED, adj. [trabeatus, Lat.] having an entablature, wiz. a 
2— on the top of the wall, which ſupports the timber- work of the 


TxABEA TIN [in architecture] the ſame as entablature, wiz. the 
projecture on the top of the walls of edifices, which ſupports the timber- 
work of roofs. ; on ug | 

TRass [with meteorologiſts] an impreſſion or meteor in the air, like 


a beam. | 


Ta ace, ſubſi. Fr. [traccia, It.] 1. A foot ſtep, track, or print left by 
any thing paſling, 2. Remains, appearance of what has been. Not the 
_ 2 of it to be met. Addiſon. 3. [ Trace, Fr.] harneſs for beaſs 

raught. | 

To Trace, verb act. [tracer, Fr. tracciare, It.] 1, To follow by the 
foot-ſteps or remaining marks. 2. To diſcover, to look back into the 
original of things; ſometimes with over before the thing traced. 3. To 
draw a draught by lines on paper, to mark out. To trace images on the 
brain. Locke. 4. To follow with exactneſs. Tracing word by word. 


Denham. 5. To Walk over. We do trace this alley. Shat:/peare. 


TrA'CER, abt. [of trace] one that follows the trace or footſteps ; 
alſo that traces out lines in a draught. | | | 
Traces, plur. [of trace] harneſs of draught-horſes, Cc. See 


Trace. 


TRA'CHEA [with anatomiſts] the weaſand or wind- pipe. | 
TRACHELA'GRA [of a., the neck, and ayga, Gr. a capture] the 
gout in the neck. | | 
Txacnt'LiuM [of an., Gr.] the herb throat-wort. | | 
Ta ch [Texxwpe, Gr. q. d. roughneſs] a ſcab or roughneſs of the 
inner part of the eye. Faye? 
TRACHOMA'TICUM [of Texxwpa, Gr.] a fort of medicine for the 
es. | 
len [trac, O. Fr. trace, Fr. traccia, It.] 1. A footſtep, the mark 
of a wheel, the run of a ſhip, or other remaining mark of any thing. 2. 
A road, a beaten path. 3. A row of hills. | | 
To Tacx, verb af. [of tracer, Fr. tracciare, It. of tractus, Lat.] to 
follow by the trace, footſteps, or mark that any thing leaves behind it in 
aſſing. | | | | 
g Tascerres adj, [of track] not trodden, marked with no toot- 


ſteps. | | 

Fa ACT, ſubſt. [tnaht, Sax. grafatus, Lat. traits, Fr. trattato, It. 
tratado, Sp.] 1. A treatiſe or diſcourſe printed, an eſſay. 2. A le- 
gion, a quantity of land, 45 Any kind of extended ſubſtance in gene- 
ral. 4. Continuity, any thing drawn out to length. Tract of time. 
Milton. g. Courſe, manner of proceſs. Unleſs it means in this place 
rather diſcourſe, Explanation. 

The Tre# of ev'ry thing 
Would by a 1497 loſe ſome life. Shake/prare- v 

6. It ſeems to be uſed by Shakeſpeare for trach. The bright trad of his 
fiery car. Shakeſpeare. ; | 

TraA'CTABLE, adj. [trafabilis, Lat. traitable, Fr. trattabili, It. al. 
table, Sp.] 1. Eaſily managed or ordered; docile, obſequious. 2+ 4 
pable, ſuch as may be handled. Holder. 1 

TR a'CTABLENESs, fubſt. [of trafable] 1. A tractable diſpoſition. 2. 
ba ſtate of being A Locle. Mlequioul 

RA'CTABLY, adv. [of traFable tly, obſequiouſly. 

TrA'CTATE, ſubft. [traftatus, ob, gu Ventiſe, tract, or ſmall — 

Te x'cTiLE, adj. [trafus, Lat.] ductile, capable of being drawn 9 
or extended. Bacon. | : 

TzactiBiLITY, H. [of trafile] the quality of being rraftle 
Derbam. of be- 

Txa'cT10N, Lat. /ubf, 1. The act of drawing. 2. The ſtate of 
ing drawn, - 
| Trac 
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Te a'cre.1x [in geometry] a curve line, called alſo cateraria. 

Teape (of rraite, Fr. tratta, It. trato Sp.] 1. A niechanic art, em- 
ployment, handicraft, whether manual or mercantile, as contradiſtin- 
cuiſhed from the liberal arts or learned profeſſions. 2. Traffic, com- 
merce, buying and ſelling, exchange of goods for other goods or for mo- 
ney. 3- Inſtruments or tools of any occupation. His trade of war. 
Dryden. 4. Any employment not manual, habitual exerciſe. To train 
them up in that trade, and ſo fit them for weighty affairs. Bacon. 

All TaabkEs mult live, 

Is a ſaying when any thing is broken, as a comfort for the loſs, found- 
ed upon the reaſonableneſs of letting every man live by his profeſſion, 
which could not be if nothing was to be deſtroyed. ; 

TRra'DESMAN, ſubſt, [of trade and man] a buyer or ſeller by retail, a 
ſhopkeeper. A merchant is called a trader; bat not a tradeſman : And 
it ſeems diſtinguiſhed in Shakeſpeare from a man that labours with his 
hands. I live by the awl, I meddle with no trade/mer's matters, Shake- 
eare. | 8 . 

Y TRA DETUL, adj. [of trade and full] commercial, buſy in traffic. 

Spenjer. | 

my Trane, verb neut. [of trade; of traiter, Fr. trattare, It. tratar, 

Sp. to deal, handle, manage, &c.] 1. To merchandize or traffic, to 

deal. 2. To act merely for money. To trade and traffic with Mac- 

beth. Shakeſpeare. 3. Having a trade wind or tide, The trading flood. 

Milton. k | | 

To Tx ADE, verb af, to ſell or exchange in commerce. They tra- 
did the perſons of men. Ezekiel. oy | | 

Tra DED, adj. [of trade] verſed, practiſed. Shakeſpeare. | 

Ta “DER, ſubſt. [of trade] 1. One engaged in commerce, a mer- 
chant. 2. One long uſed in the methods of getting money, a practi- 
tioner. 

Ta DESY OLE, /ubf. [of trade and folk] people employed in trades. 

TRraDEWIND, Aub. [of trade and wind) a wind which, at certain 
times, blows regularly one way at ſea, between the tropics; of very 

reat ſervice in trading voyages. | h | 

Tra'dinG, ius. [of trade] buying, ſelling, traffic either at home or 
abroad. | | 

Tx aD1'TION, ſub/?. Fr. of Lat. [tradizione, It. tradicion, Sp.] 1. The 
ſucceſſive tranſmitting of opinions or doctrines, &c. to poſterity ; the act 

of delivering accounts from mouth to mouth, without written memorials. 
2. Any thing delivered orally from age to age. With ſuperſtitions and 
traditions taint. Milton. | ö 

Taabirion {in theology] thoſe laws, doctrines, relations, Wc. 
which have been handed down to us from our forefathers, without be- 
ing written. | . 

Apoſtolical TR Ap io [with the Romans] the unwritten word of 
God, which deſcended from the apoſtles to us, through a continual ſuc- 
ceſſion of the faithful. 

Had no more been intended by all this, than (as ſome Romaniſts inſi- 
nuate) that the apoſtles delivered ſome doctrines and rules for the regu- 
lation of the church by word of mouth, and ſome by 3 there 
would be no room for controverſy on this head; St. Paul himſelf having 
affirmed as much 2 Theſſ. ii. 15. And accordingly St. Trenæus obſerves, 
« that if the apoſtles had left us no auritten word at all, we ought to fol- 
low that order of tradition, which they dclivered to thoſe, to whom they 
committed the churches.” EA. Grabe, p. 205. But as 'tis one thing 
to allow, that Meſes might deliver ſome _— to the Jews by mere 
word of mouth; and another thing to admit for a tradition of Maſes, 
every thing which the Scribes and Phariſees father'd upon him; ſo in the 
caſe before us ;——and would the reader ſee, of what conſequence it is 
to make ſuch diſtinction, he may ſupply himſelf with ſufficient materials, 
by conſulting the words, Rix Es, SonniTEs, MYSTERIEs i Religion, and 
Apoſtolic ConsTITUTIONS, compared with that goodly inference which 
St. Chryſoſtom (fo late as the cloſe of the fourth century) made from all 
this, Vis Tradition, SEEK NO FARTHER.” Hom. IV. in Ep. 2. ad 
Theſſ. Sce alſo Crazed, and Oecumenical Councils compared. | 

Ecclefiaſtical Teanirions, are certain ſtatutes, ordinances, or regula- 
tions concerning the rites and circumſtances of religion, inſtituted ſince 

the time of the apoſtles, by councils, popes, c. and that have conti- 
nued to the preſent time, through a conſtant obſervance of the church, 
ig Treperibe {with the Romans] that of which there are 
ſome traces in the ancient fathers and doctors. 
 Unavritten TRADITION, is that of which no ſigns or footſteps are to 

be found in any of the fathers which are now extant. 5 

TRAbf'rioxar, or TRaDrTIONARY, adj. [of tradition] 1. Deli- 
vered by tradition, deſcending by oral communication. 2. Obſervant 
of traditions or idle rites. Neither uſed, nor proper. Too ceremonious 
and traditional. Shakeſpeare. | 

TraDI'TIONALLY, adv. [of traditional) 1. By tranſmiſſion from age 
to age. 2. From tradition, without evidence of written memorials. 

Fa abi TIOxIsTS [| traditionaires, Fr.] thoſe who ſtand up for or follow 
tradition. 

Txabr'rivx, ag. Fr. [trade, Lat.] tranſmitted or tranſmiſſible from 
age to age. Dryden. | 

Tx a'pitoREs, traitors, a title given by the primitive Chriſtians to 
thoſe who delivered up their bibles in the time of perſecution. 

To Trxapv'ce, verb ad. [traduco, Lat. traduire, Fr.] 1. To defame, 
to ſlander, to cenſure, to repreſent as blameable. 2. To propagate, to 
creaſe, by deriving one from another. 

Tx apu'cent, adj. [traducens, Lat.] traducing. Shakeſpeare. 

Trapu'cemenT, /ubP. [of traduce] cenſure, calumny. Shakeſpeare. 

Trapvu'cer, H. [of traduce] a calumniator, one that falſely cen- 
ures, 

Tx apv'cians, ſuch who held that original fin was tranſmitted from 
fathers to children, or was communicated by way of generarion from 

the father to the child. | 

 Txrapv'ciBLE, adj. [of traduce] ſuch as may be derived. Orally tra- 
ducible. Hale. | 

Tz apvu'crion, . Fr. of Lat. [traduzione, It. traducion, Sp.] 12 

Propagation, derivation from one of the ſame kind. 2. Tradition, 

tranſmiſſion from one to another. Hale. 3. Conveyance. The traduc- 

tion of brutes could only be by ſhipping. Haſ/e. 4. Tranſition. The 
gures in rhetoric of repetition and traduction. Bacon. 

Trapricx, or TRAFFICKING, ſubſt. [trafigue. Fr. traffico, It. trafa- 

ge, Sp.] 1. The act or practice of buying and telling, dealing as a mer- 


TRA 


chant, exchange of commodities, large trade, commodities, ſubject to 
traffic. Her fiſhy traffick. Gay. 

To Tra'rrick, werb naut. [trafficare, It. traffiguer, Fr. trafagar, 3p.) 
1. To buy and ſell, to deal as a merchant, to praiſe commerce. 2. 
To trade meanly or mercenarily. And rraſſic with thee for a prince's 
ruin. Rowe, 

TRA'FFICKER, Alt. [trafiguer, Fr.] trader, merchant. Addi/on. 

TRaFi'ns [with ſurgeons] an inſtrument the ſame as a trepan. 

Tra'cacantn, ſulfl. [tragacantha, Lat. Tpa ye axarya, Gr. 7. e: 
goat's thorn] gum-dragon, a fort of gum to which this name has been 
given, as proceeding from the inciſion of the root or trunk of a plant ſo 
called. Trewoux. | | 

TRAGEDIAN, ſubft, [tragedus, Lat. poete tragique, Fr. ayuda, of 
ſeeyog, à goat, and dn, Gr. a ſong, becauſe in ancient time the actors of 
tragedies had a goat given them for their reward] 1. An actor. 2. A 
writerof tragedies.. - : 

TRaGebY, ſubſe. ¶tragædia, Lat. tragedie, Fr. tragedia, It. and Sp. 
Traywhin, Gr.] 1. A dramatic repreſentation of a ſerious action. An an- 
them to their God Dionyſius, whilſt the goat ſtood at his altar to be ſa- 
crificed, was called the goat-ſong or tragedy. Rymer. 2. Any mourn- 
ful or dreadſu] event in general. | | | 

Ariſtotle's definition of a tragedy, is as follows: Tragedy, ſays he, 
is an imitation of a grave, and perfect action, containing jts proper mag- 
nitude, in a file ſweetened partly by wer/e alone, and partly by werſe ac- 
companied with fong ; an action, I ſay, exibited not (like heroic poetry) 


in the form of narration ; but which by fear and pity effects the purgation - 


of thoſe paiiions.” De Arte Poetic. Ed. Cantab. p. 16. See Drama, 
and RR TIME. : | 


TRAGE'LAPHUS Treyt Noc, of Ipeos, a goat, and :, Gr. a hart] 
a goat-hart, or great deer; a certain beaſt found in the foreſts of Bohe- 


mia, and elſewhere, that has a breaſt and ſhaggy hair like a goat, but 
otherwiſe like a ſtag. 


Trxa'crc, or Tra'cical, adj, [tragicus, Lat. tragique, Fr. tragics, 


It. and Lat. Taywos, Gr.] I. Pertaining to tragedy. 2, Mournful, | 


diſafterous, fatal, dreadful. 


TRA'GICALLY, adv. [of tragical] 1. In a tragical manner, in a man- 
ner befitting tragedy, 2. Mournfully, ſorrowfully, dreadfully. 
T'RA'GICALNESS, /ubft. [of tragical] mournfulneſs, calamitouſneſs. 


Decay of Pzety. | 


 T'ra'Gr-comeDy, ſubſe. i [of tragedy and comedy ; tragi-comædia, Lat. 
trogi comedic, Fr.] a drama or play, in part tragedy, and in part co- 
medy, | 


TRA'GI-COMLCAL, adj. | tragicus-comicus, 


Lat. tragique-comique, Fr.] 


1. Partly tragical and partly comical, relating to tragi-comedy. 2. 


Conſiſting of a mixture of mirth with ſorrow. 


ner. | 


TRrAa'Gium, Lat. [Wpayor, of Jpeg, Gr. a goat] the herb white dit- 
tany ; alſo a certain ſhrub, reſembling Juniper, the leaves of which in 
autumn ſmell like a goat. | 

TRracGona'TUM, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb wild campion. 

TRraco'Nia, Lat. [Tayma, Gr.] the herb tarragon. 

TRAGoPO'GON [Tpayorwyor, Gr.] the plant goat's beard. 

F TRraco PYRUM, Lat. [Tpayorvpor, Gr.] a kind of buck-wheat or bol- 

imong. . | | . 
Traco'scats, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb rag- wort. 
TRAGORI'GANUM [Tpayoeryarcy, Gr.] the herb goat's-origany. 


"TRa'cos, Lat. [:ayo;, Gr. a goat z with botaniſts] the ſhrub wood. 
bind or honey ſuckle. ; 


TRra'cus [Texyo;, Gr. a goat] the protuberance of the auricula next | 


the temple, ſo called, becauſe it is ſometimes hairy. 


To Trxajr'cr, verb ad. [trajefum, from trajicio, Lat.] to throw, to 


caſt through. 


TRAIN“ CT, ali. Ctrajet, Fr. trajectus, Lat.] a ferry, a paſſage for a 
water- carriage. Shakeſpeare. 5 | | 
' TRAJE'CT10N, uh. [trajedin, Lat.] 1. The act of darting through 
2. Emiſſion. The trajections of ſuch an object. Broan. 
TRrajt CTORY A Comet, &c. in aſtronomy] is its path or orbit, or 
the line which it deſcribes in its motion. 


_ To Trail, werb act. [trailler, Fr.) 1. To draw or drag along the 
ground 2. To hunt by the track. 3. To draw after ina long floating 
or waving body. 4. [Treglen, Du.] to draw, to drag in general. 

5 To Trail, verb neut, to be drawn out in length. Trailing ſmoke 
ryaden. | 

TRAIL, Aubſt. [from the verb] 1. Track followed by the hunter, ſcent 
leſt on the ground by the animal purſued. The falſe trail. Shake- 
ſpeare. 2. Any thing drawn out to length. The fuming trail. Dryden. 
3. Any thing drawn behind in long waves or undulations. A radiant 
trail of hair. Pope. This ſenſe the Scots retain, 

To Train, verb ad. [trainer, Fr.] 1. To draw along. Milton. 2. 
To draw, to entice, to invite in general. Sh,νο,,N. 3. To draw by 
ſtratagem. Shakeſpeare, 4. To draw from act to act by perſuaſion or 
promiſe; commonly with oz. 5. To bring up, to inſtruct; common] 
with ap. 6. To bend or form to any thing in general; ſometimes wi 
on, emphatical. Trained en to the warfare. Locke. 


Trav, Aal. Fr. 1. A long part of a garment that drags behind on 


the ground. 2. A retinue, a company of attendants of a great perſon. 
3. Along row, order, or line, an orderly company, a proceſſion. The 
train of ladies. Dryden. 4. A ſtratagem of enticement, an artifice, a 
wheedle or trap. Venereal trains. Milton, 5. Train of artillery ; the 
8 guns and warlike ſtores which belong to an army in the field. 6. 


rain of gunpowder ; a line of powder, ſo laid, as to convey the fire to 


a greater quantity in a mine. 7. A ſeries, a conſecution. Ideas always 
paſling in train. Locke, 8. Proceſs, method, ſtate of procedure. If 
things were once in this train. Swift. | 
. {in watch- work] the number of beats which a watch makes in 
an hour. 
Tax [in falconry] the tail of a hawk, or other bird | 
TRAN-BANDS, f. for Trai'veo-BanDs [of train and band] the 
militia or armed folders of à city, county, &c. that are or ſhould be 
trained up or inſtructed in marſhal exerciſe, | 
'TrA1'NER, H. [of train] one who trains up, inftrufts, Oc. 
TRA1'NING A Lead [in the mines] is the ſearching for and purſuing a 
vein of ore, 93d: FED | | 
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TRA'G1-COMICALLY, adv. [of tragi-comical] in a tragi- comical man- 
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Tat-, /ubſt. Tof train and oi] oil drawn by coction from the fat 
of the whale. 
Trxar'xy, adj. [of train] belonging to train oil: a bad word. Gay. 
To Tx AIPSsE, verb neut. [a low word] to walk in a careleſs, ſlovenly 
or ſluttiſh manner. Pope. EA, 
Trait, fubſt. Fr. a ſtroke, a touch: ſcarce Engliſh. Broome. 
Txa1'ToR, fubſt. [traditor, Lat. traditre, Fr. traditore, Tt. traider, 
Sp. of tradb, Lat. to deliver up] a betrayer of his country, or one falſe 
to his prince; one, who being truſted, betrays. : 
Trar'TORLY, adj. [of traitor] treacherous, perfidious. Shake- 


are. | 
Trai'TEROVUS, adj, [of traitor] treacherous, treaſonable, faithleſs. 
al'TOROUSLY, adv. [of traitorous] treaſonably, in a manner ſuit- 
ing a traitor, | | 
RAI'TOROUSNESS, Aub. [of traitorous] treaſonableneſs, perfidiouſ- 
neſs. | | 
Trxai'TREss, fab. [of traitor] a woman who betrays. Dryden and 
 TrALaT1'T1OUs, adj, [tralatitius, tranſlatus, Lat.] not literal, meta- 
phorical. | | | | 
TrALaT1'TIOUSLY, adv. [of tra/atitions] not according to the firſt 
Intention of the word, not literally, metaphorically. Holder. 
To TRALINEATE, verb neut. [of trans and linca. Lat.] to deviate 
from any direction. Dryden. 
Tra'MBLING of Tin Oar [with tin- workers] is the ſtirring and waſh- 
ing away the filth with a ſhovel in a frame of boards. 
Tx ALV“ ENT, adj. [tralucens, Lat.) ſhining through, tranſparent. 
TRrA'MMEL, ub. [tramaul, Fr. trama, tragula, Lat.] 1. A device 
in a chimney for hanging a pot over the fire. 2. A net in which birds 
or fiſh are caught. Carew. 3. Any kind of net, In braided trammels. 
| Spenſer. 4. 2 It.] a kind of ſhackles in which horſes are 
W pace. Dryden. | 
To Tra'wmmetr, verb af. [from the ſubſt.] to catch, to intercept ; 
with y. Shakeſpeare. | | : | a 
TRA'MMELED [with 3 a horſe is ſaid to be ſo, that has 
blazes or white marks upon the fore and hind foot on one ſide, before 
and behind. 7 | 
Croſs-TRAMMELLED {with horſemen] is ſaid of a horſe that has white 
marks in two of his feet, that ſtand croſs-ways like St. Andrew's croſs, 
as in the far fore-foot and the near hind-foot, or in the near fore-foot and 
the far hind-foot. | : 
. TRramonTaA'Ns [framontano, It. q. d. trans montes, i. e. beyond the 
mountains] a name which the Italians give the north-wind, becauſe it 
comes from beyond the mountains. 
To Tra'mPLE, verb af. [trampe, Dan. trampeln, Du. and L. Ger. 
zramps, Su. | to tread under the feet, through pride or contempt. 
To TramPLE, verb neut. 1. To tread, in contempt : with on before 
| =, _ trampled. 2. To tread quickly and loudly. Trampling feet. 
1. 
TRAMPLER, /ub/?. [of trample] one that tramples. | 
TRana'TiION, ſub. [of trano, Lat.] the act of ſwimming over. 
Tanck [tranſe, Fr. tranſitus, Lat. a paſſing, 9. d. tranſitus, or tran- 
fportatio animi, a departure of the mind. It might therefore be written 
tranſe] an extaſy, a ſtate in which the ſoul is wrapt into viſions of future 
or diſtant things, a temporary abſence of the ſoul from the body. 
Taxe, adi. [of trance] lying in an extaſy. Shakeſpeare. 
Txrancur', by Engliſh heralds, is thus blazoned ; he bears per pale, 
argent and azure, per bend counterchang d. 
TR ANE, /ub. [trane oil] oil boiled out of the blubber of whales and 
ſea-dogs. See Train, | | 
TRA'NGLE [in heraldry] is the diminutive of a feſs, and what Engliſh 
heralds commonly call a bar. 
Ta NGRAM, ſub/t. [a cant word] an odd or intricately contriv'd 
thing. Arbuthnot, ke: HK. | 
TRra'NNEL, abi. [a term among mechanics] a ſharp pin. Maxon. 
TRAIN OIL, adj. [tranquilk, Fr. tranguillus, Lat.] quiet, undiſtur- 
bed. Shakeſpeare. | | 
— TranqQurLLiiTtY, or TRanqur LLOUSNES [trangquillite, Fr. tranquil- 
lita, It. tranguillidad, Sp. tranquillitas, of tranguillus, Lat.] quiet, itill- 
neſs, peace of mind or condition. 
Trans, Lat. an inſeparable prefixum, which ſignifies beyond or over, 
as hkewiſe change of place or condition. | | 


To Transa'cT, verb ad. [tranſaftum, of tranſago, Lat.] 1. To ne- 


gotiate, to manage, to conduct a treaty or affairs. 2. To perform, to 
diſpatch, to do, to carry on. 8 | Th 
RANSA'CTOR, /ubſt. [of tranſaf) one that negotiates or manages an 
TRransAa'cT10N, Fr. [traſazione, It. tran/acion, Sp.] negotiation, deal- 
ing between man and man, affairs in hand, management. 
TRansa'LPINE [| tranſalpin, Fr. tranſalpino, It. of tranſalpinus, of 
2 beyond, and Alpes, certain mountains in Italy] that is beyond the 
ps. | | 
TRransaxia'TION, ſub, [of trans and anima, Lat.] the paſſing of a 
foul out of one body into another. Bran. | 
To Tzxansce'NnD, verb att. [traſcendere, It. traſcendar, Sp. of tran- 
_ feends, Lat.] 1. To pals, to overpaſs, to go beyond. Popes as ſhall trar- 


ſcend their limits. Bacon. 2. To ſurpaſs, to outgo, to exceed, to excel. 


3. To rifle above, to ſurmount. 
Howel. 

To Tzanscexp, verb neut. to climb : not in uſe. And tranſcend 
from one into another. Brown. | 

T'RANSCE'NDENCE, or TRANSCE'NDENCY, Subſt. [tranſcendentia, Lat.] 
1. Surpaſſing worth, excellence, ſupereminence. 2. Exaggeration, ele- 
vation beyond the truth. Bacon. 

TRANSCENDENT, aj. [tranſcendant, Fr. [tranſcendente, It. and Sp. 
tranſcendens, Lat.] 1. ain beyond others, ſupremely excellent. 2. 
[Among logicians] paſling the predicaments. | 

TRANSCENDE'NTAL, adj. [tranſcendentatis, low Lat.] 1. General, paſ- 
fing through many particulars. 2. Exceeding, going beyond others, 
ſurpaſſing. A coal and tran/cendental perception. Grew. 

TRANSCENDENTAL Cyrves [inthe higher geometry] are ſuch as cannot 
be defined by algebraical equations, or which, when expreſſed by equa- 
tions, one of their terms is a variable or flowing quantity. 

 TRANSCE'NDENTLY, adv. [of tranſcendent] excellently. 

TRANSCE'SDENTNES9, /ubft, [of tranſcondent] ſurpaſſingneſs. 


Tranſcending the upper region. 
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To TxaxscoLare, verb ef. [tranſcolatus, Lat.] to ſtrain 
fieve or colander. To imbibe and tranſlocate the air. Harney 
To Transcr1'Br, verb ad. [ tranſcrire, Fr. traſcrivere, It | ; 
Lat.] to write out or copy from another. | e 

) | | 

TRANSCRY'BER, ſub. ſor tranſcribe] a writer out or copier. 

TRANSCRIPT, fubft, Fr. [tran/criptum, Lat.] that which is writte 
from an original, a copy. wn 

TR anscRYPTION, /ub/t. Fr. the act of tranſcribing or copying. 

TRANSCRI'PTIVELY, adv. [of tranſcript] in the manner or a cop 
Brown. F. 

To Transcu's, verb gent. [traſcurro, Lat.] to run, rove, or af 
from one place to another. It doth not ſpatiate and tranſcur. Barks 

TRANSCU'RRENCE, or T'Raxtcu'Rs10N, ſubft: [of tranſcurry, of tray 
curro, Lat.) the act of running from one place to another, ramble, pal. 
age beyond certain limits. 9 ranſcurrence is little uſed, h 

TRransE, ſub. a temporary abſence of the ſoul, extaſy. See Tac; 

TRANSELEMENTA'TION, /H. [of trans, and element; with ſchool. 
2 a change of the elements or principles of one body into another. 

wrnet. 

TRANSE'X10N, ſub/?. [of trans and ſexus] change from one ſex to ano- 
ther. Brown. | ES 

TRA'NSFER, ſub. [from the verb; _—_— dealers in ſtocks] a con- 
veyance or making over of ſtock from the ſeller to the buyer. 

To TRANSFE'R, verb act. [transferer, Fr. transferire, It. transfrir 
Sp. of transfers, Lat.] 1. To paſs, make over, or convey from one to 
another. 2. To remove, to tranſport. Bacon and Dryden, | 

TRANSFIGURA'TION, Fr. [| tranfigerazione, It. tranfiguracion, Sp. 
transfiguratio, Lat.) 1. A change of one figure or ſhape into another, 
Brown. 2. The miraculous change of our bleſſed Saviour's appearance 
on the mount. See Form. 

To TransF1'GURE, verb act. | transfigurer, Fr. trasfigurare, It. tray;. 
feurar, Sp. transfiguro, of trans, and figura, Lat.] to change the form or 

ape. | 7 * oy 

to TRANSF1'X, verb act. | trafiggere, It. transfixum, Lat.] to 
through, | | TEE 

To Tra'xsFORATE, verb af. [transforatum, Lat.] to make a hole 
through. 55 

To Transro'tm, verb act. | transformo, of trans and forma, Lat, tran;. 
former, Fr. transformare, It. transformar, Sp.] to change from one form 
or ſhape into another, to metamorphoſe. N 29 Ns 

To TransroRM, verb neut. to be metamorphoſed. Addiſon. 

TRransrFoRMA'TION, Fr. [transformazione, It. transformacion, Sp. of 
transformatio, Lat.] change out of one form into another, act of cnang- 


throuph 4 


pierce 


ing the form, ſtate of being changed with regard to form. 


RANSFORMA'TION of an Equation [with algebraiſts] is the changing 
any equation into another that is more eaſy. 
TRANSFRETA'T10N, ſubft, [of trans and fretum, Lat.] paſſage over 
the ſea. Dawies. _. e | 5 
TRANSFU'LGILD, adj. [transfulgidus, Lat.] ſhining through. 
To Transrv'ss, verb af. [tranfuſum, Lat.] to pour out of one veſ- 


ſel into another. 


Tu aAxNsFV's10x, fubf. Fr. of Lat. the act of pouring out. 1 
To TaANSGRESe, verb act. ¶ tranſgreſſer, Fr. traſzgredire, It. trans- 
gredir, Sp. of tranſgredior, Port. tran/greſſus, Lat.] 1. To paſs over, to 
paſs beyond. Dryden. 2. To treſpaſs againſt, to violate, or break a law 
or order. | | | 
To Transcrz'ss, verb neut. to offend by violating a laß. 
TRANSGRE'SSION, ut. Fr. and Sp. [traſgreſſtone, It. of tranſgreſſio, 
Lat. 1. The act of going beyond the bounds of, the violation or break- 
ing of a law. 2. Offence, crime, fault. 5 | 
'TRANSGRE'SSIVE, adj. [of trar/greſs] apt to break laws, faulty, 
blameable. Broaun. | | 
TRanscRE'SSOR, fubf?. ¶tranſgreſſeur, Fr.] 
of command, an offender. T8 
Fg adj, [of tranfiens, Lat.] quickly paſſing, ſoon paſt, not 
laſting. e 8 
Tennis, adv. [of tranſient] in a fleeting manner in paſſage, 
not extenſively, after a tranſient manner. | = 
TR A'NSIENTNESS, /ubft. [of tranſient] a tranſient or fleeting nature or 


a law-breaker, a violator 


quality, ſhortneſs of continuance, ſpeedy paſſage. Decay of Piety. 


Trans! LIENCE, or TRANSI LIENCY, fubſft, [tranfilio, Lat.] leap from 
one thing to another. Glanville. | „ 

Txa'Nsir, [+ [rranſitus, Lat. a paſſage] 1. A paſs or liberty of 
paſſing. 2. [With aſtronomers] is the paſſing of any planet juſt by or 
under any fixed ſtar, or the moon's paſling by or covering any other pla- 
net. 

TaA'xstrs [in aſtrology] are certain familiarities gained by the mo- 
tions of the ſtars, through the radical figure of a perſon's nativity. See 
TaLisMaN, and read there, teſſim, Arab. 

'Trans!'T10N, ſubſt. 1. Removal, paſlage. The tranfitions and re · 
moves of metals. M oodward. 2. Change. Immediate tranſition from 
white to black. Vocdward. 3. A paſſing, in writing or converſation, 
from one thing to another, or from one {ubje& or point of diſcourſe to 
another. 4. | With muſicians] is when a greater note is broken into a 
lefler, to make {mooth the roughneſs of a leap, by a gradual paſſage to 
the rote next following. x [With 8 a figure, the ſame as 
meaabaſis, that conſiſts in the paſſing from one ſubje& to another. 1 

TAA“NSITIVE, adj, [tranſitivur, Lat.] 1. Having the power of paſ⸗ 
ſing. Cold is active and 7ranſttive into bodies. Bacon. 2. An epithet 

iven by grammarians to ſuch verbs, as fignify an action which paſſes 
a the doer to or upon the ſufferer, or the ſubject that receives it; As, 
ferio tabulum, I ſtrike the table. | N 

Tas'usiVII x, adv. [of tranfitive] after a tranſitive or tranſien 
manner. | : 

T'R a'NSITLIVENESS, /ubft. [of tranſitive] tranſientneſs, or a tranſitive 
nature. ; a 
TRa'$51TORILY, adv. [of trenfitery] tranſiently, with ſhort cont 


nuance, ich 
Tra'x51T0R1NEss [of ranſitery] fleetingneſs, a tranſitory or qu 


aſſing nature or quality. | 
P Ta L/netrony, adj. Fenda Fr. rranſitorio, It. and Sp. of tranſita- 
rius, tranſeo, Lat.] paſting away ſpeedily, continuing but a ſhort time. . 

To TxaxslLA“ TE, verb af. [tran/later, O. Fr. traſſatare, It. _ 
dor, SP. tramſlatum, Lat.] 1. 10 turn out of one language into — g 0 
to interpret in another language, retaining the ſenſe. 2. To tranſp - 


/ 
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te remove from one place to another. Endch was #an//ated. Hebrews, 
3. It is particularly uſed of the removal of a biſhop from one ſee to ano- 
ther, 4. To transfer from one to another, to convey. 5. To change. 
Shakeſpeare. 6. To explain: a low colloquial uſe, Shakeſpeare. 
TRANSLATION, ſubft. Fr. [rraſlazione, It. tranſlacion, Sp. of tranſla- 
nie, Lat.] 1. The act of turning out of one language into another, in- 
ierpretation. 2. Act of removing from one place to another, removal. 
3. A verſion, any thing tranſlated from one language to another; as, 
Dryden's /ran/lation of Virgil. 4. [In the ſenſe of the law] the remo- 
yal of a biſhop from one dioceſs to another, and accordingly ſach a biſhop 
does not write anno conſecrationis, but anno tranſlationis noſtr ee. 
TRANSLATOR, ſubſt. [tranſlateur, O. Fr. of tranſlate) 1. One that 
turns out of one language into another. 2. One that removes a perſon or 
thing out of one place into another, 3, [In cant language] a cobler, a 
new vamper of old ſhoes, &c. | | 
TRANSLA'TORY, adj. [of tranſlate] transferring. Arbuthnot. 
TRANSLOCA'TION, /ubſ?. [of trans, and locus, Lat. place] removal of 
things reciprocally to one another's places. Wordward. 
TRANSLU'CENCY, ſubſt. [of rhe was: the quality of ſhining through 
or permitting light to ſhine through, tranſparency, Boyle. | 
 TRaANnSLU'CENT, adj. ¶tranſlucens, Lat.] ſhining thorough, giving a 
paſſage to the light, tranſparent, clear. Million. | 
TRANSMARINE, adj. [tranſmarinus, Lat.] foreign, from the parts be 
yend ſea, lying on the other ſide of the ſea. Howel. 
TRAnNSMEABLE, adj. [tranſmeabilis, Lat.] that may be paſſed through. 
TRANSME'ATED, part. adj. [tranſmeatus, Lat.] paſſed through. 
To Ta AX SME , verb ad. | tranſmuer, Fr. tranſmuto, Lat.] to tranſ- 
mute, to metamorphoſe, to change: obſolete, Spen/er. 
TRANSMIGRANT, adj, ¶ tranſmigrans, Lat.] paſſing into another 
country or ſtate. Bacon uſes it ſubſtantively. | | 
To Tra'nsmicRaATE, verb act. [tranſmigrare, Lat.] to paſs from one 
place or body to another. . | 
TA NSMIGRATED | ?ranſmigratus, Lat:] having removed one's habi- 
tation from one place to another, | | 
TRANSMIGRA'TION, /ubſt. Fr. [| traſmigrazione, It. tranſmigracion, 
Sp. of tran/migratio, Lat.] paſſage from one place or ſtate to another. 
TRANSMIORA“T ION of Souls, the paſſing of ſouls departed out of one 
body into another. A doctrine aſcribed to Pythagoras; who flouriſhed 
(according to Petawius] about the Goth Olympiad, and conſequently 
long before Socrates and the philoſophic ſects which followed upon him. 
The reader will find many a curious remark on the Pythagorean ſyſtem in 
the Stromata of Clemens Alex. and in particular, p. 522. [Ed. Paris] 
where he tells us that Theano, a lady of this ſect, having that pretty 
extraordinary queſtion put to her, moraia yon, Kc. i. e. How many days 
after cohabiting with our ſex, a woman might enter the temple of Ceres ? gave 
this reply: ¶/ from her own huſband, immediately; if from another's, ne- 
ver. No leſs juſt was his explication of the divine anity and government 
of the univerſe, © he O05 61g, &c. i. e. God is one; not, as ſome ſup- 
poſe, an extra- mundane principle; but preſent to the whole, ——chiet- 
mover and Far nER of all things.” P. 47. And the learned Kircher is of 
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Tx ansparReNTHESS, /abf. [of tranſparem] à tranſparent nature or 
quality, z. e. that may be ſeen through. | 
To Transpe'craTE, verb ad. [of trans and ſpecies, Lat.] to change 
from one ſpecies to another. | | | 

. Transe1'cuovus, adj. {of trans and ſpecio, Lat.] tranſparent, per- 

vious to the fight. - | | | 

To TxANSsPIE“KCE, verb af. tranſpercer, Fr.] to pierce or bore 
through, to penetrate. Xaleigb and Dryden. 25 | 

TrxansPira' TION, ſubft. Fr. [trafpirazione, It.] the emiſſion in va- 
pour, the inſenſible paſſage or excrementitious matter through the pores 
of the ſkin; alſo ſome authors uſe it for the entrance of the air, Vapours, 


| Se. through the pores of the ſkin into the body. 


To Ta ax SPT RE, werb neut. [tranſpirer, Fr. of trans, through, and 


/pfro, Lat.] to breathe out in vapour. 


To TranspIRE, verb neut. 1. To be emitted by inſenſible vapour. 
2. To eſcape from ſecrecy to notice, A ſenſe, ſays Johnſon, lately in- 
novated from France, without neceſſity, | 
— TRansPY RING, part. adj. [of tran/pire} breathing through, exhaling 
in vapours, . 5 

To Ta ANSPLA “CE, verb a. [of trans, and place] to put into a new 
place, to remove from another place. Wilkins. | | 

Io TranspLa'nt, verb. af. [tranſplanter, Fr. traſpianztare, It. 
traſplantar, Sp. of tranſplamto, Lat.] 1. To take up from one place and 
to plant in another, to remove (as a colony) from one place to another. 
2. To remove in general. Tranſp/anted out of his cold barren dioceſe, 
Clarendon, | | 

 TRransPLA'NTER, ſub/?. [of tranſplant] one that tranſplants, _ 

TRANSPLANTA'TION, ſub. Fr. 1. The act of removing plants or 
trees to another ſoil. 2. The removal of people from one place to ano- 
ther. 3. Conveyance from one to another. 4. [In natural magic] the 
method of curing diſeaſes by transferring them from one ſubject to another. 

To TxANSHO RT, verb act. [tranſporter, Fr. traſportare, It. traſportar, 
Sp. of tranſporto, Lat.] 1. To convey or carry over from one place to 
another. 2. To carry into baniſhment as a felon. 3. To ſentence as a 
felon to baniſhment. 4. To hurry by violence of paſſion. 5. To raviſh 
with pleaſure, to put into extaſy. Milton. 

TRANSPORT, ſubſt. Fr. 1. Extaſy, a rapture. 2. A violent motion 


* 


of the paſſions of the mind, a ſudden ſally. 3. Tranſportation, car - 


riage, conveyance. Ships for ?ranſporz. 1rbuthnot. 4. A veſſel of cat- 
fee: particularly a veſſel in which ſoldiers are conveyed ; as, 

RANSPORT-SHIP, a fea veſſel for the conveyance of ſoldiers, provi- 
ſions, warlike ſtores, &c. | | 


TRANSPO'RTANCE, /ubſt. [of tranſport] conveyance, carriage, remo- 


val. Shakeſpeare, | HEY 
TRANSPORTA'TION, fubſ?, Lat. [trafportazione, It. of tranſport] 1. 

The carriage from one place to another. 2. [In law] the baniſhment 

of a criminal for felony. 3. Extatic violence of paſſion. South. | 
TRransPO'RTABLE, adj. [of tranſportabilis, Lat.] capable of being 


tranſported. 


TRansPO'RTER, ſub. [of tranſport] he who tranſports. Carew. 


opinion, that the ſacred Tetraciys of Pythagoras was no leſs than the Je- TRANSTO'sA L, /ubſt, [of tranſpoſe] the act of putting things in each 
hovah or Tetragrammaton of the Jews, which he learnt in Egypt. Oedip. other's place. Swif?. | | | 
LEgypt. Tom. 2. Vol. I. p. 283. But as to his notion of Tranſmigration, To | pes werb act. [tranſpoſer, Fr. traſporre, It. traſponer, Sp. 
it is not to be wonder'd, if, before life and immortality were brougbt to tranſpoſitum, Lat.] 1. To put out of its proper place. 2. To change as 
2 by the goſpel, men conceiv'd not ſo correctly of the future flate. See to order, to put each in the place of other. 
I 


- Dirngisu, TETRAGRAMMATON, and TETRACTYS com- 
ared. 
8 * adi, [tranſmiſſus, Lat.] capable of being con- 
veyed. 
| 3 ſubiſt. Fr. [tranſmiſfio, Lat.] the act of ſending from 
one place to another, delivering over, or coveying from one perſon to 
another. 2. [In opitics, Ic. ] the act of a tranſparent body, paſſing 
the rays of light through it ſubſtance, or ſuffering them to paſs. 

TRrAansM1'SSIVE, adj. [tranſmiſſus, Lat.] tranſmitted, derived or con- 
veyed from one to another. Pope. | 

To Trxansmi'r, verb af. | tranſmitto, Lat. tranſmettre, Fr. traſmet- 
tere, It.] to convey or ſend from one place to another, to deliver or 
make over from one perſon to another. | 

'TRANSMI'TTABLE, /ubft. [of tran/mit] the act of tranſmitting, tranſ- 
miſſion. Swwrft. | | 

To TransMo'cRAPHY, verb a. [a barbarous vulgar word] to tranſ- 
form or metamorphoſe. _ : | : 

TRANSMO'NTANE, adj. [tran/montanus, Lat.] dwelling or growing 
beyond the mountains. : 5 

TRANSMO“T 10, Lat. [with rhetoricians] a figure whereby the orator 
removes the imputation of any thing from himſelf. This figure is alſo 
called tranſitus and variatio, 2 and metaſ! aſis. 
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Ta ANsMU 
and mutabilis. Lat.) capable of being changed into another nature or 
ſubſtance. | | 5 

TRansSMU'TABLENES3 [of tranſmutable] capableneſs of being chan- 
ged, ſuſceptibility of change. | 

TrRAnSMU'TABLY, adv. [of tranſnutable] in a manner capable of 
being changed. | ae 

TRransMUTA'TION, Fr. [traſmittacione, It. tranſmutacion, Sp. tranſ- 
mutatio, Lat.] the act of changing into another nature or ſubſtance. 

TRANSMUTATION of Metals [with alchemiſts] or the Grand Operation, 
is the finding the philoſopher's ſtone. | : 

TRrANSMUTATION | with geometricians] the reduction or change of 
one figure or body into another of the ſame area or ſolidity, but of a dif- 
ferent form, as of a triangle into a ſquare, &c. 

To Transmu'TE, verb a2. [tranſmuer, Fr. tranſmudar, Sp. tran/mu- 
tare; It. and Lat.] to change one matter or ſubſtance into another. 
 Transmu'TeR, Hf. [of tranſmute] one that tranſmutes. 

Txa'nsoM, ahi. [tran/enna, Lat. 1. An over-thwart beam, brow- 
polt, or lintel over a window. 2. [With l the vane of 
an inſtrument called a croſs- ſtaff, a wooden member to be xed acroſs it, 
with a ſquare ſocket upon which it ſlides. 3, [In a ſhip] a piece of 
timber lying athwart the ſtern, between the two faſhion-pieces, directly 
under the gun-room port. 

Ta anSPA'RENCY, H. [tra/parence, Fr. tran/parenza, It. of tran/- 
Laren, Lat.] 1. Power of affording a thorough paſlage to the rays of 
light, clearneſs, transfluency. 2. [In heraldry], the ſame as adumbra- 
Ton, 

Taaxsra'x ENT, Fr. Lraſparente, It. and Sp. tranſparens, Lat.] that 
may be ſeen through, clear, not opaque, | 


TABLE, adj. [tranſmuable, Fr, tran/mutabile, It. of trans. 


| Traxsosr'T10N, Aab. Fr. [traſpofizione, It. tranſpeſicion, Sp. of tranſ- 

poſitio, Lat.) 1. The act of tranſpoſing or changing the order of things. 
2. The itate of being put out of one place into another. 

To TRAMsHA “PE, verb ad. [of trans and ſhape] to transform, to 
bring into another ſhape. Shakeſpeare. = 

To TRANSUBSTA'NTIATE, verb at. ¶tranſubſtantier, Fr. tranſubſlan- 
⁊iare, It. of trans and ſubflantia, Lat. q. ſranfire in ſubtautiam] to change 
to another ſubſtance. | | | 

TRAnSUBSTANTIA'TION [in theology] the converſion or change of 


the ſubſtance of the ſacramental bread and wine (according to the notions 


of the Roman Catholics) into the real body and blood of Chriſt. 

We have already given St. Irenæus's ſentiments on this head, under 
the word OBLAT10N ; who, in the places there referred to, expreſſes no 
more change in the bread and wine, from this connexion with the body 
of Chriſt, than there is now made in the pre/ent tate or natural ſubſtance 
of our bodies from their connexion with the goſpel promiſe of eternal 
life. But his predeceſſor St. Juſtin, is (if poſlible) ſtill more expreſs : 
For he illuſtrates the point before us by the article of our Sawiour's incar- 
nation; where a UN10N there is indeed of ſomething divine with ſomething 
human. But no CHANGE [or converſion] of either into the reſpective 
ſubſtance, to which they are join'd. Tuftin. Apolog. 2. Ed. R. Steph. 
p. 162. See EucyarisT, OBLAT10N of Chri/t, and Mass, LATERKAN 
Council and MysTERIEs compared. See alſo TETRACT Ss, and add 
there, the ſacred number of Pythagoras, ſo called.“ 


Ta aN SsUBSHANTIATOR, one who tranſubſtantiates or holds the doc- 


trine of tranſubſtantiation. See LaTERan Council. 

TRransUDa'TION, ſubſt. [of tranſude] the act of paſſing in ſweat or 
perſpirable vapour, through any integument. Boyle. | 

To Tr ansv'DE, verb neut. [of trans and ſudo, Lat.] to ſweat through, 
to paſs through in vapour. Harvey. | 

'TRANSVE R8AL, adi. Fr. [of trans and verſalis, Lat.] running crofl- 
wiſe. Hale. 

TranxsvERSa'Lts Abdominis, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the 
abdomen lying under the obliqui, ariſing from the cartilago xiphoides, 
from the extremity of the falſe ribs, and from the tranſverſe apophyſes 
of the vertebræ of the loins, and fixed to the fide of the ſpine of the 
ilium, and inſerted into the os pubis, and linea alba. So called, becauſe 
its fibres run acroſs the belly; the uſe of it is to preſs it exactly inwards 
in reſpirarion. | . 

DRANSVERSALIS Calli, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the neck, 
ariſing from all the tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebræ of the loins, back, 
and neck, the two firſt being excepted, and is inſerted by ſo many di- 
ſtin& tendons into all their ä ſpines ; this moves the whole ſpine 
obliquely backwards, as when we look over the ſhoulder. 

'TRransveRsaLlis Der, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a muſcle that ſeems to 
ariſe fleſhy from all the tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebræ of the thorax, 
and marching obliquely upwards, is inſerted into the ſuperior ſpines of 
the ſaid vertebræ. hee, with the quadratus lumborum ſacer and tranſ- 
verſalis colli, acting, move the whole ſpine. or vertebræ of the neck, 
back and loins, obliquely backward, as when we endeavour to look 


very 
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very much behind us. If they all a& together on each ſide, they aſſiſt in 


erecting the trunk of the body. 

TRANSVERSALIS Lumborum, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the muſcle that 
lies under the tendinous part of the longiſſimus dorſi: It ariſes fleſhy, 
not only from the os ſacrum, but alſo from the tranſverſe proceſſes of the 
vertebrz of the loins, and is inſerted into their ſuperior ſpines. | 
TransversaLlns Pedis, &c. Lat. [with anatomiſts) a muſcle that 
Proceeds from the bone of the metatarſus, which ſuſtains the toe next 
the little toe, and paſſing acroſs the other bones, is inſerted into the os 
ſeſamoides of the great toe; the office of it is to bring all the toes cloſe 
together. | 

RANSVERSALIS Penis, Lat. [in anatomy] a pair of muſcles ariſing 
from the iſchium, juſt by the erectores, and running obliquely. to the 
upper part of the bulb of the urethra ; theſe aſſiſt in the erection of the 

enis. 

: TRANSVERSALIS Sutwra, Lat. [in anatomy] a ſuture of the cranium, 
ſo called on account of its eroſſing and traverſing the face from one fide 
to the other, ; 
 TransVveE'RSALLY, adv. [of tranſverſal] in a tranſverſe or croſs di- 

rection. Wilkins. 1 | | 

TRrANSVE'RSE, ad}. [tranſoerſus, Lat. gui traverſe, Fr. traſverſo, It.] 
being in a croſs direction. ; | 

TRANSVE'RSELY, adv. [of tranwer/e] overthwart, acroſs, croſſwiſe, 

Transve'rse Muſcles [in anatomy] certain muſcles which ariſe from 
the tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebrz of the loins, &c. as thoſe before 
mentioned, called tranſerſales, &C. | 

TRANSVERGE Axis Fin conic ſections] is a third proportional to the 
line called ab/ci//a, and any ordinate of a parabola. | 

Transverse Diameters [in geometry] the longeſt of diameter, an el- 
lipſis and parabola. e 

Taaxs “MTI, Lat. [with ſchoolmen] a ſyllogiſm by conceſſion or 
agreement, uſed where a queſtion propoſed is transferred to another, 
with this condition, that the proof of this latter ſhall be admitted for a 
proof of the former. 7 
 Transv'MPT10N, ſub. [of trans and ſumo, Lat.] the act of taking 
from one place to another. | | | 

TRransvoLa'T10N, ſub. Lat. the act of flying beyond. 

Trans MPTIVE, adj. [tranſumptivus, Lat.] taking from one place 
to another. Ho | 

TRA NT ERS, /h. a fort of fiſhermen, who carryiſiſn from the ſea- 
coaſts to ſell in the inland countries. 97 RiriERs. 

Tra'NTERY, fe. the money that ariſes from fines impoſed upon 
alehouſe-keeper s. N | EM 
Tar., Aab. [xpap or tnappe, Sax. trappe, Fr. trafpola, It. tramps, 
Sp. trappe, Teut.] 1. A machine or device to take thieves, fowls, wild 
beaſts, vermin, Sc. 2. A ſnare, train, or ſtratagem to betray or catch 
unawares, an ambuſh. 3. A play at which a ball is ſtriven with a ſtick 
or club. Locke. | | 

Tray-Dook, ul. [of trap and door; trape, Fr.] a falling door, that 
opens and ſhuts unexpected. | 

To Trae, verb a#. [tnappan, Sax. attrapper, Fr. trappolare, It.] 


1. To catch in a trap, to enſnare, to take by ſlratagem. 2. [See 


TrayPPiNc] to adorn, to decorate. Spenſer and Shate/peare. | 
To Trae, verb neut. [commonly written traipſe, and perhaps of the 
ſame original with drab ; prob. of traben or draven, Du. traben, Ger, to 
- trot] to go idly and luttiſhly up and down: It is uſed only of wo- 
men. | 

TRraPEs, ſabſ. [of trape ; prob. of drabbe, Du. mud or mire} an idle 
ſlattern. Hudibras. 1 | 

 Tara'esrTick, ſubſt. [of trap and ffick] 1. A ſtick with which boys 
drive a wooden ball. 2. In contempt, applied to any thing long and 
ſlender. Spectator. | 

TRAPEZO1'D, ſub . [of rr, and £60», Gr. ſhape, trapeſoide, Fr, 
with geometricians] an irregular quadrilateral figure that has all its four 
ſides and angles unequal, and no fides parallel. 

TrRAPEZIUM, Jubft. Lat. [TpariGoy, Gr. trapeſe, Fr.] a quadrilateral 
figure, whoſe four ſides and angles are not equal, nor any two of its 
ſides parallel. „„ 

TRAPE“zlus, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the ſhoulder-blade, 
ſo called from its ſhape, and ſerving to move it upwards, backwards, 
and downwards. | 

Txa'eeincs, ſabſt. [This word Minſhew derives from drap, Fr. cloth] 
ornaments appendant to a ſaddle, external embelliſhments, ſuperficia 


and trifling decoration. 


Task, ſub. [tros, Iſl. druſen, Ger. dreck, Du. and Ger. traeſch or 
traesk, Teut. the huſks and what is left of grapes, when the wine is 
eſſed out] 1. Any thing worthleſs, dregs, droſs. 2. A worthleſs per- 
Þa. Shakeſpeare. 3. Any matter improper for food, as bad, ſorry 
| fruits, &c. frequently eaten by girls in the green fickneſs. O that in- 
ſtead of traſb thou'dſt taken ſteel. Garth. 4. I believe, ſays Johnſon, 
that the original ſignification of traſb is the loppings of trees, from the 
verb FEY 
To Trasn, verb a. 1. To lop, to crop. Shakeſpeare. 2. Tocruſh, 
to humble. To encumber and traſb them. Hammond. © 
Ta a'shv, adj. [of trap] worthleſs, vile, uſeleſs. Trafy ſtuff. Dry- 
4 | R 


N. 
TRAVvA / DO [travade, F 2 a kind of whirlwind, or a very ſudden and 
moſt tempeſtuous ſtorm at ſea, ſuch as frequently happens on the coaſt 
of Guinea, Portugal, &c. | 

TRAva'LLY, or TRAave'LLY [a corruption of reweiller, Fr. to awake] 
a beat of drum in the morning, that ſummons the ſoldiers from their 


To Trxa'vail, verb neut. [travailler, F 41 1. To labour, to toil. 
2. To ſuffer the pains of childbirth, to be in labour. | 
To Travail, verb a#. to harraſs, to tire. To travail the realm. 
Hayward. Milton uſes it participially. | 
 TRra'vail, acht. [from the verb] 1. Labour, toil, fatigue. 2. La- 
bour in childbirth. | 
To Tra'vas, verb act. to traverſe a piece of ordnance, See Tx a- 
VERSE. 
Taavz, Travel, or Tra'viss [travail, Fr. trawaglio, It. with 


farriers] a wooden frame, a place incloſed for ſhocing an unruly horſe. 


See Trxaves. © 
 Traver”, Fr. [in architecture] a bay of joiſts, the ſpace between 
two beams, | | | 


To Taa'ver, verb neut. [travailler, Fr. travagliars, It, 1; 


Sp. trabalhar, Port. 


the ſame with travail, and to differ only as particular from 


TRA 


aar, 


This word is generally ſuppoſed to be Original] 


. ; . "pp , neral. 
ſome writers the word is written alike in all its ſenſes: . ons 
convenient to write fravail for labour, and trawel for jour 


make journeys. It is uſed for ſea as well as land; tho” ſo 
diſtinguiſh it from voyage, a word appropriated to the ſea. 


metimes we 


2. To paſs, 


to go, to move in general. News 7ravell'4 with increaſe. Ps, 
To make journeys of curioſity or inſtruction. 4. Lo labour, to toll 


This, for diſtinction, 


Io TRaveL, verb act. 1. To paſs, to journey over. 
journey. They ſhall not be travelled forth of their o 


Spenſer. 


Travel, ab. [of travail, Fr. travaglio, It trabaio, 8 


ſhould rather be travail. 


wn frafichiſes, 


p. trabalhy, 


Port. traoal and trafod, C. Br.] 1. Journey: this ſhould be written tra 


vail. 2. Labour in child-birth : this ſenſe belongs rather 


3. Travels, account 
foreign parts. 


TRa"veLLER, ſubPt. [travailler, Fr.] 1. One that journeys, 


to travail. 


of occurrences. and oblervatious in a Journey into 


a Way. 


faring perſon in general. 2. One who viſits foreign countries for cu- 


rioſity or inſtruction. 
TRA'VELLER's-J0 


Y, an herb. 


TTa'vELLING, aht. the act of going journies or voyages. 
TRA'VEL-TAINTED, adj. [of travel and taint] fatigued with travel 


Shakeſpeare. 


Tra'vers, adv. [tranſyerſus, Lat. à travers, Fr.] a-croſs, 2-thy, 
Not uſed. Shakeſpeare, 0 7 Wart. 


TRAvERsE, adv. 
TRAVERSE, prep. 
TRaveRsE, . 


[a travers, Fr.] croſs-wiſe, a-thwart. Bacon, 
through, croſs-wife. Milion. | 
1. Any thing laid or built acroſs. Bacon. 2. Some. 


thing that thwarts, croſſes, or obſtructs. This is a ſenſe rather French 
than Engliſh. Traverſer of fortune. Dryden, 3. [In navigation] the 
variation or alteration of the ſhip's courſe, upon the ſhifting of the 


wands, &c, 


TRAVERSE [in heraldry] is a partition of an eſcutcheon, called parte 


per pale traverſe. 


TRAVERSE {in carpentry] a piece of wood or iron placed tranſverſely - 
to ſtrengthen another. | 

To Travers, verb ad. [traverſer, Fr. traverſare, It. atraverſar 
Sp. tranſverſim ire, Ic. Lat.) 1. Jo crois, to lay a-thwart. 2, [In 
Joinery] a term uſed for plaining a board, or the like, croſs the grain. 
3. To croſs or thwart any one's deſigns 4. [With gunners] is to turn 
or point a piece of ordnance which way one pleaſes upon the plat. 
form. 5. [In law] ſignifies to oppoſe, overthrow, or quaſh, ſo as to 
annul; to deny any part of the matter one is charged with; to put the 
proof of it upon the plaintiff, 6. 'To wander over, to croſs in general, 


Traver/es the plain. 
South. 


Prev. 7. To ſurvey, to examine thoroughly, 


To Travenss Cin horſemanſhip] a horſe is ſaid to traverſe when be 
cuts his tread croſs-wiſe, throwing his croup to one fide, and his head to 


another. 
To TraveRsE an 


Tndiftment, is to take iſſue upon the chief matter, 
; 1 


and to contradi& or deny ſome point of it. | 

To TraversE ar Office [in law] is to prove that an inquiſition made 
of lands, c. by tht eſcheator, is defective and unduly made. 

To TRAVERSE one's Ground [in military exerciſe] to go this way and 


that way. 


To Traverse, verb neut. to uſe a poſture of oppoſition in fencing. 
To ſee thee fight, to ſee the traverſe. Shakeſpeare. | 

TRraveRsE Table [in navigation] a paper on which the traverſes, or 
various courſes of the ſhip, are ſet down, with the points of the compaſs, 


diſtances, alterations 
way ſhe makes. 


of the wind, &c. ſo as to paſs a judgment on the 


Tz averses [in fortification] are lines which return back from the 
ends of the trenches, and run almoſt parallel with the place attacked; 


alſo eoudees. 


TRA'VERSING @ Piece [in ſea language] is the removing and laying a 
piece of ordnance or great gun, in order to bring it to bear, or lie level 


with the mark. 


Taavks, /ubft. [of travas, Sp.] ſhackles with which horſes are tied, 
to teach them to amble or pace. 


verſe. 


TRa'vesTY, a poem, ſuch as Virgil's, Sc. turned into burliſque 


\ 'TRAVERSED, 42 [traveſiie Fr. traweſtito, It. diſguiſed, q. tranſ- 
ed 


weſtitus, Lat.] dre 


ſo as to be made ridiculous, burleſqued. A term 


applied to the disfiguring of an author, or the tranſlating him into a ſtyle 
different from his own; a burleſque. a 

Ta aur suus, Lat. [of Jgavnigu, Gr.] a ſtammering repetition of the 
firſt ſyllable or letter of a word; as, tu, iu, tu, tu, tu, tutor, for tutor. 
But Galen gives us a more correct account of a trau/iſmus, when obſerv- 
ing that this imperfection of ſpeech conſiſts in the not being able to 
pronounce diſtin&tly ſuch words as contain the letters ? and v; of which 
claſs are trachys, trochos, and trauliſmus itſelf; all which require the 
tongue's extending itſelf, and reſting againſt the fore-teeth. And as this 


impotence of the ton 


gue may ariſe either from a natural contraction, or 


from too moiſt a temperament of the body, he obſerves, Judicioully 
enough, that the latter circumſtance contains the beſt ſolution of this 
Hippocratiſm, aphoriſm, Tgavau vio Jagcomns, fc. i. e. ftammerers are 
ſubject to to be ſiezed with a long diarrhea” 5 

Tx AUTOTESs [reauva®., Gr.] a ſtammering in ſpeech, when a perſon 
cannot pronounce ſome letters, eſpecially / and r. 


TRravu'Ma, Lat. [Texvua, Gr.] a wound. 


: 


TRAUMA'T1C, adj. [Texvparix®-, from Teauw, Gr. to wound] vulne- 
rary, good for wounds. A traumatic decoction. Wiſeman. 1. 
TR Aua ric, Lat. [Texvuariee, of ręav TiGw, Gr. to wound] e- 


coctions and potions 
out of the body, and 


proper for fetching the ſerous and ſharp humours 
by that means to thin the blood, fo that it may be 


the more eaſily brought to the wounded, broken or bruiſed parts; al 
herbs or drugs proper for the curing of wounds, called wz/neraries. 


TRAW'LER-Men, 


of deſtroying the fiſh 


a fort of fiſhermen who practiſed anlawful methods 
in the river Thames. 


; | h 
Ta Ax, ſalſ. [tray, Su. traeg, or trog, Du.] a ſort of veſſel or trough, 
hollowed out of a piece of wood; uſed by butchers, Sc. for carrying 


meat. 
TrarL-Baſton, or 


Txavu-Befon (prob. fo called of raillr, to ine; 


and baſton, Fr. a ſtaff, becauſe they had - a ſtaff delivered to them as a 
badge of their office] juſtices of tryal boſton, were judges impowered hy 
king Edward I. to make inquiſition thro' the realm upon all officers ; as 
ſheriffs, mayors, eſcheators, Ic. touching extorſion, bribery, and in- 


truſion into other mens lands; as alſo barretors, breakers of the 


and other offenders. 1 3 | 6 
play. I know not. of what kind. 


Shall 
Shake- 


TrA'YTRIP, ah. a kind of 
I play my freedom at #raytrip, and become thy bond-ſlave. 

gare. ? 8 | 
1 Taxa, or Trey [zrois, Fr. three] a three at dice. | 
Taka chBROus, 4%. [tricher, Fr. to cheat, Ic. ] deceitful, perfidious, 
guilty of deſerting or betraying. | ' 
© TrEA'CHEROUSLY, adv. [of treacherous]. perfidiouſly, by treaſon. _ 

TxE&/CHERQUSNESS, Or 'TaEACHERY:{ from treacherous and tricherie, 
Fr. cheating] perfidiouſneſs, fraudulence,' breach of faith, 

TzxEA'CHETOUR, or T'R&a'CHOUR, . ¶tricher, tricheur, Fr.] a 
traitor, one who violates his faith and allegiance: obſolete. Both uſed 
in Spenſer. | 

2  theriaca, Lat. theriaque, Fr. traiele, triachle, Du. teriaca, It. 
of Jean, of Ingiov, Gr. a noxious creature] 1. A medicinal compoſition, 
in which, among other ingredients, reckoned ſixty odd, there is a pretty 
large quantity of viper's fleſh. 2. Moloſſes, the ſcum of ſugar. 
- TxEan, ſub/t. [from the verb] 1. Footing, ſtep with the foot. 2. 
Way, track, path. 3. A gait, or manner of walking. 4. [ In an egg 
the cock's part in the egg, .the opaque ſpeck in the white of an egy. 
To Tread, verb neut. TrOD, irr. pret. [traade, Dan. trate, Ger. 
Trop, TRODDEN, irr. part. pafſ. troedio, or-troed, Brit. a foot, trudan, 
Goth. traeder, Dan. tneban, Sax. treden, L. Ger. treten, H. Ger.] 1. 
To ſet the foot or feet on, to ſtep, to walk. 2. To trample, to ſet the 
feet in ſcorn or malice; with apox before the thing trampled. 3. To 


walk with formality or late. Ye that ſtately tread. Milton. 4. To- 


couple, or copulate, as birds. 

| To TxEap, verb act. 1. To walk on, to feel under the feet. 2. 
To preſs under the foot. Tread the ſnuff out onithe floor. Swift. 3. 
To beat, to track. In the rrodden paths. Shakeſpeare. 4. To walk on 
in a formal and ſtately manner. 5. To trample in contempt, hatred, or 
| malice, to cruſh under foot. To be trod out by Cæſar. Shakeſpeare. 6. 

To put in action by the feet, They tread their wine preſſes. Fob. 7. 
To compreſs, to love as the male bird does the female. OE 

T'REad upon a worm, and ſbe Il turn her head: 


ba | Or, ; 
_ TxzzaDd upon a (nail, and ſhe'II boot gut her horns. 
The meaning of both theſe proverbs is, that there is hardly a creature ſo 
mean or deſpicable in nature, but what, if highly injured, will ſhew its 
utmoſt, tho' never ſo weak, reſentment. | 
TREA'DER [of tread] one that treads or tramples on, | 
2 o, ſubſt. {of tread ; with hunters] the footſteps or track of a 


"Tee4'0L8, fab. [of tread] 1. The ſperm of the cock. 2. The 


dung or ordure of a ſheep. 3. The part of any engine on which che 


feet act to put it in motion; as, the treaaler of a weaver's loom, which 
ny move 2 their feet. 8 Port. 1 
*TREA'SON, /ubft. ¶ tra hiſon, Fr. traycian, Sp. traiſam, Port.] an act of 
infidelity to one's lawful ſovereign ; diſloyalty, treachery, perfidious 


dealing towaids bim. - | | 
High Txeas0N, or TAO Paramount. 1. Is an offence committed 
againſt the ſecurity of the king or kingdom, whether by imagination, 
word, or deed, as to compaſs or imagine the death of the king, the 
yeen conſort, or his ſon and heir apparent; to deflour the king's wife, 
or eldeſt daughter unmaried, or his eldeſt ſon's wife; to levy war againſt 
the king in his realm, or to adhere to his enemies by aiding them; or 
to counterfeit the king's great ſeal or privy ſeal; or — to bring 
falſe money into this realm counterfeited like the money of England, 
and to utter the ſame; to kill his chancellor, treaſurer, juſtice of the one 
bench or of the other, juſtices in ire, juſtices of aſſize, juſtices of oyer 
and terminer, when in their place and doing their duty; or forging the 
king's ſeal manual or privy ſignet; to counterfeit, diminiſh, or impair 
his money, And it is called treaſon paramount. In ſuch treaſon a man 
forfeits his lands and goods to the king. . 
Petty TxeAs0N, is the killing or murder of a huſband by a wife; of 
a maſter by a ſervant; a biſhop, &c. by a uk. This treaſon gives 
aſe to every lord within his own fee. Both reaſons are capital. 
owel, | 


SIS ak ts adj, [of treaſon] having the nature or guilt of trea- 
n. : = 


TRea's0NaBLY, adv. [of treaſonable) after a diſloyal, treacherous, 
perfidious manner towards the prince or ſtate. 1 

TREA'SONABLENESs, /ub/?. {of treaſanable] diſloyalty, treacherouſneſs, 
either by imagination, word, or deed; as compailing or imagining- the 
death of Ky rn Sc. See TrxEASON. 

T&ta'soxous, adj. the ſame with treaſanable. Out of uſe. Shake- 
ſpeare and Milton. | . 

TrEa'suRE [treſor, Fr. tefors, It. and Sp. theſaurus, Lat. of Jnoavgec, 
Gr.] ſtore of gold, filver, jewels, or riches hoarded up; alſo a thing of 
great price and excellence. 2 | 
To'TreaSURE, verb ad. 1. To hoard, to repoſit. 2. To lay up 

choicely, as a treaſure, or in treaſury; commonly with ap. | 

Tzxza"surt, ſub. [of treaſure ; the/aurarius, Lat. theſorier, Fr, te- 
forier, It. te/orero, Sp.] an officer, who has the keeping of the treaſure 

a prince, ſtate or corporation. ; 

Lord Higb TrBASuURER [of England] is the third great officer of the 
crown; he receives the office by the delivery of a white ſtaff ; he has 
the charge and management of all the king's money, &c. in the Ex- 
chequer; alſo the check of all officers. employed in collecting impoſts, 
tributes, or any other revenues belonging to the crown. T e is 
now in 2 | : | ANY 

Tzzasur {of the king's houſhold] an officer, who, in the abſence 
of the lord ſteward; has power, with the comptroller and other officers 
of the green-cloth, &c. to hear and determine folonies and other crimes. 
committed within the king's palace. 

— Tzxzasvasy [of the navy} an officer who receives money out of the 


Exchequer, by a warrant from the lord high treaſurer, &c, and pa 
2 the charges of the navy, by a warrant from the lord high trea- 
urer, why 


; Tazasuxzx [of collegiate churches] a dignitary who anciently had 


> 


ys to the fleurs-de-lis; or lillies. 


* 


TRE 


charge of the veſtments, plate, jewels, reliques, and other treaſure bo- 
longing to ſuch churches. bt. 
TR&EASURE-HOUSE, ſubſt. [of tremure and horſe] a place where hoarded 
wealth is kept. | 
a Taea'suRERSHIP, ubPt. [of treaſurer] the office or dignity of a trea - 
urer. f . 
TargasunE- TROVE: [in law] money which being found and not own- 
ed beloygs to-the-king, but by the civil law to the. finder. | 
_ FTaza"survy, /ubſt. [theſaurarium, Lat. treſurerie, Fr. teſoreria, It. and 
Sp.] 1. A place in general in which riches are boarded: + 2. In particu - 
_ the treaſurer's office, or place here the publick money is depo- 
Clerk of the 'Txeasury ſin the court of Common Pleas] an officer 
who has the charge of keeping the records of that court, and makes out 
all the copies of records in the treaſury. EOS 
Lords of the Taz asury, certain perſons appointed as commiſſioners 
to execute the office of treaſurer of England, when it is not committed 
to a ſingle perſon, | | | | 
To Trzar, verb a8. [of traiter, Fr. trattare, It. tratar, Sp. trac- 
tare, Lat.] 1. To feaſt, to entertain with expence. 2. To negociate, 
to ſettle. To treat the peace. Dryden. 3. [ Tracto, Lat.] to diſcourſe 
on. 4. To uſe in any means, good or od 5. To handle, to minage, 
to carry on. Treated their ſubjects. Dryden. | | 
To Trear, verb neut. 1. To diſcourie of, to make diſcuſſions ; with 
of. 2. To practiſe negociation, to deal with: commonly having 75 
before the perſon dealt with. 3. To come to terms of accommodation. 
Will the emperor treat. Swift. 4. To make gratuitous entertainment; 
as, my friend treats this time. 8 
To Tagar [or confir] about any buſineſs or concern. | 
TREAT, fabi. [from the verb; traitement, Fr.] 1. A feaſt or entertzin+ 


ment given. 2. Something given at an entertainment, 'T'enlarge the 
little treat. * * e 4 
Tzear, or TxzaTe [zrafns, of trabo, Lat.] ſignifying taken out, or 


withdrawn; as. the juror was challenged, becauſe he could not diſpend 
40/1. and therefore he was rreate. 
TRE'ATABLE, adj. [traitable, F r.] moderate, not violent. Hooker. 
| TkBa'TING, ſubft. [of treat] the act of giving a feaſt or entertainment. 
See Tream. | 
TREA'TING-HOUSE, ſub. an ordinary, or houſe of entertainment. 


Txea'T1S8 [xnahr, Sax. rractarus, Lat, traite, Fr. trattato, It. tra- 


zado, Sp, trattger, Du. trattaar, Ger.] a treatiſe upon fome particular 
ſubject, a written tract. 


 Taea'TMENT, ab. traitement, Fr.] uſage, manner of uſing, good 


or bad. 

Taga“Tx, ſabſi. [traite, Fr.] 1. Act of treating; negociation in ge- 
neral. Spenſer. 2. A compact of accommodation relating to publick 
affairs. 3. Agreement between two or more diſtinct nations, concerning 
peace, commerce, navigation, c. 4. For entreaty, petition, ſolici- 
tation. Spenſer and Shakeſpeare, - Wee. : . 

TREBELL14a'N1CA, Lat. [in the Roman juriſprudence] a trebellian 
fourth, a right belonging to an heir inſtituted by teſtament. If the teſ- 
tator, after appointing a full and general heir, ſpent and diſpoſed of all 
his effects in legacies, or above three fourths thereof, in that caſe the heir 


was allowed to retrench and detain one fourth part of the legacies to his 


own uſe. _ | 

- TRE'BLE, ach. ¶ Triplus, triplex, Lat. triple, Fr. triplice, It. in muſic] 
1. Sharp of ſound. The more trebie. 2. The higheſt, or laſt of the 
four parts in muſical proportion. 3. Triple, three-fold. _ 

To TREBLE, verb act. [ tripler, Fr. triplicare, Lat. and It.] to render 
three-fold, to multiply by three, to make thrice as much. 

To TREBLE, verb neut. to become three-fold. 
TEBLE, yal. [in muſick] a ſharp ſound. 


T'RE'BLENESS, ſubft, [of treble] the ſtate of being treble, quality of 


being a ſharp ſound. Bacon. | 
TREBLY, adv. in a three-fold number or quantity, thrice told. 
'TRrEDE'CLLE {with aſtronomers] an aſpect u hen two planets are di- 
ſtant three deciles, or 180 degrees, one from another; invented by 
Kepler. | ER. 
TRE'DDLEsS, plur. See TrEADLE. | | 
TEE, ſub/}. [trie, Iſland. troe, Dan. tra, Su. xneo, tnep, Sax. trin, 
Teut.] by botaniſts, is defined to be a plant with a ſingle, woody, pe- 
rennial ſtalk or trunk. The trees ſhoot up in one great ſtem, and at a 
great diſtance from the earth, ſpread into branches. Thus gooſeberries 
are ſhrubs, and oaks trees. Locke, ONES 
TREEs in a ſhip] are timbers of ſeveral ſorts. 3 
 Che/s Tuxtes, are the timbers on each fide of the ſhip, for the main 
tack to run thro? and hale it down. | 
Croſs 'Txxxs, are pieces of timber, bolted and let into one anothe 


a-crols at the head of a maſt, the uſe of which is to keep the top-mait 


up. : 
77 reſſel-Txees, are thoſe timbers of the croſs- trees that ſtand along 
ſhips, or fore and aft at the top of the maſt. ; 
aſie-TrxEEs, are thoſe timbers of the ſhip that lie in the waſte, 
— Trees [or bow] of a ſaddle. _ | 
TasE'-GERMANDER, /ubfe. a plant. ; | 
Tax of Life [dignum vitæ, Lat.] an ever-green, The wood is efteem- 
ed by turners, : | | 
'TREEKS * Cart, the iron hoops about the naves. 
Taz, the old plural of tree. B. Johnſon. Bo 
Taxzx, adj. wooden, made of timber: obſolete. ' Camden. 
Trex NELs, or TRENELsS [in a ſhip] long wooden pins with which 
the planks are — the timbers. | 
REE-PRI'MROSE, f. a plant. | | 
Takt [triticum, Lat.] wheat. | | 
Txx'-FoiL- [trifolinm, Lat. treffle, Fr. trifoglio, It. trelel, Sp, tre- 
folbo, Port. of raipuNs, Gr.] the herb three-leav'd graſs. _ | 
T&'&FFLE [in heraldry} as a ere. treffe, is a croſs whoſe arms end 
in three ſemi-circles,' each repreſenting the three-leaved graſs or rretoil, 
This is by ſome called St. Lazarus's-croſs. N 
Txg'rotLs [in We] called in French reer, are frequently borne 
in coat-armour, and repreſert three · leavedgraſs, and are accounted next 


'Txz'cony, in Cornwal, 256 meaſured miles from London, is a cor- 
vration which ſends two members to parliament. It funds on the river 
alle, which is navigable to it by bo from Falmouth, 
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: Teni'LLacs, fubſt. Fr. a contexture of pales to ſupport eſpaliers, | 


making a diſtin& incloſure of any part of a garden. Trevoux. bh 
Del ſulſt. Fr. 1. A lattice or M. wp Treillis is a ſtructure of 
iron, wood, or ofier; the parts croſſing each other like a lattice. Tre- 
woux. 2. A grated wooden frame for wall trees to be tied to. 3. [Trel- 
lin Fr. traliccio, It.] a fort of ſtiff or gummed linen cloth. 2325 
To TrELL1s, verb at. 2 r.] to furniſh with a trellis, i. e. 
a ſrt of lattice grate, or wooden frame, for ſupporting wall trees. 
Taxtma'cium, or Txemi'svm [old records] the ſeaſon for ſowing 
ſammer-corn or barley. | | 
To Txe'/MBLE, verb next. [trembler, Fr. tremare, It. tremblar, Sp. 
tremer, Port. tremo, Lat.] 1. To ſhake or quiver for fear or cold, to 
ſhudder. 2. To quiver, to totter in general. A zrembling jelly. Bur- 
net. 3. To quaver, to ſhake as a ſound. Bacon. % 
TRE/MBLINGLY, adv. [of trembling] with trembling ſo as to quiver. 
| Saif "ER or Txeme'nTa, the hopper of a mill, into which the 
corn is put to fall thence between the grinding ſtones. 
Txtme'npovs, adj. [tremendo, It. and Sp. tremendous, Lat.] that is 
much to be feared, dreadfal, horrible. | 
TxxME/NDOuUSNESS [of tremendous] a tremendous quality, ſach as is 
to be feared or dreaded. 


Tax uon, Ja,. the fate of trembling or ſhaking, as in an ague, 2 


diſeaſe nearly a-kin to a convulſion, being partly convulſive and partly 
natural ; alſo quivering or vibratory motion. Newton. 

TrxE'MULOUS, adj. [tremulus, Lat.] 1. Fearful, trembling, quaking. 
Decay of Piety. 2. Quivering, vibratory. A ſwift rremulous motion in 
the lips. Holder. | 8 
Tar'uurousxgss, fubſ?. [of tremulous] the ſtate of trembling or qui- 
vering. | : oe . 
8 adv. [of tremulous] with trembling, quiveringly. 
TxEN, /ubſt. a ſpear with which they ſtrike fiſh at ſea. | 


TrENCH | tranche, Fr. trincea, It. trinchea, Sp.] 1. Any ditch or pit 


made in the earth, to drain off the water in a meadow, moraſs, Qc. 2. 
Earth thrown up to defend ſoldiers in their approach to a town, or to 
guard a camp. | ; 

To Trxexcn, verb act. [of trancher, Fr. to cut] 1. To cut in gene- 


ral. Shakeſpeare. 2. To cut, to dig into a trench, to fence or ineloſe 


with a trench or ditch. | 

To Txexcn 2 ballaſt] is to divide the ballaſt into ſeveral trenches 

in the hold of a ſhip. 4 k WP | 
TrENCHANT, adj. [trenchant, Fr. cutting] ſharp for cutting. Hudi- 


Txe'ncueaTOR [old records] a carver. A 
- Tkz'ncner [tranchorr, of trancher, Fr. to cut] 1. An utenſil of wood 
for cutting and eating meat on at table. 2. The table. Fed from my 
-trencher. Shakeſpeare. 3. Food, pleaſures of the table. To place 
their /ummum bonum upon their rrenchert. South. | 
He that waits for another's TxEN CHER, eats many a late dinner, 
This proverb alludes to the deplorable ſtate of thoſe who depend upon 
the promiſes of great men for advancement, ET HS 
| If Pd curſe the man 1 hate, | 
Let attendance and —_— be his fate. Dryden. | 
TRENCHER-FLY, /ubſt. [of trencher and fy] a paraſite, one that 
haunts tables. L*Eftrange. | 
| TRENCHER-MAN, Aab. [of trencher and man] a feeder, a hearty 
eater. Sidney and Shakeſpeare, l * 
TRENCHER-MATE, ſubft,. [of trencher and mate] a table com- 
panion, a paraſite. Hooker. | | | | 
Tx&t'ncH1a [in old deeds] a trench or dike newly cut. 
Tax'N ciao, part ad. [of trench; tranchant, Fr.] digging or cutting 
a ditch or trench in the earth. 5 
 Tx&e'ncuts, plur. [of trench; in the military art] are a way hollowed 
in the earth in form of a foſs, having a parapet towards the place be- 
ſieged, called lines of approach, or lines of attack; or a work raiſed 
with faſcines, gabions, wool- packs, bavins, c. which can cover the 
2 ; theſe lines or trenches are cut to defend and cover and army in the 
field. | | | 
To open the TrENCHEs, is to begin to dig or work upon the line of 
approaches, 1 
To carry on the 'TRENCHEs, is to advance them or bring them forward 
near the place. | | 38% | 
To Txencu about, is to fence with trenches. | 
Txz'ncuine Plough, an inftrument for cutting out the ſides of tre 
drains, &c. 
I_—_— Spade, a tool for cutting trenches in watery or clayey 
round. | | 
8 To Tap, verb neut. to lie in any particular direction. It ſeems a 
corruption of tend. Dryden. 5 
Tag upEL, or TREND E, Aub. prob. of tnenbel, Sax. ] 1. A weight 
or poſt in a wn. 2. A * called a keever. | 
RE NNELS, long wooden pins, with which the planks are faſtened 
20.6s inhowaif a ew, | 4 | | 
TRrE'NTAL, ſubſt. of trente, Fr.] a Romiſh office for the dead, con- 
ſiſting of thirty maſſes, rehearſed for thirty days after the perſon's' death. 
Trentals, or trigentals, were a number of maſles, to the tale of thirty. 


yy 


Ayliffe. 
3 Cercpanum, Lat. un trepan, Fr. trepano, It. of ur, Gr. a lin 


borer] 1. An inſtrument wherewith ſurgeons cut out round pieces of 
a ſkull. 2. Any thing turned round: now improperly written trundle. 


3. A ſnare, a ſtratagem by which one is enſnared [of this ſignification 


Sk inner afligns the reaſon, that ſome Engliſh ſhips, in queen Elizabeth's 
reign, being, in ſtreſs of weather, invited, with great ſos of friendſhip, 
into Trepani, a port of Sicily, was there detained, contrary to aſſurances 
they had given them] Snares, hooks and grepans. South. - 

To'Trxeran, verb ad. [trepaner, Fr. trapanare, It. of trepanum, Lat.] 
1. To perforate with the trepan. 2. To enſnare or decoy, to catch. 
'TxEPA'NNER, 1. One that trepans. 2. One that enſnares or de- 


coys. | 
TREPA'NNING, fart ad. [of trepan] 1. Perforation the ſkull. 2. 


Enſnaring, decoyin 


TxEPrr'Ne, ſub $ a ſmall tr or inſtrument of perforating 
naged by one 2 Wiſeman. 3 9 


Taria Trion, fubft. Lat. Icrapidaxione, It.] 1. trem · 
bling. Bacon. 2 of Lange Watton, Amway pens Gd: 


— 


neſs 


ther's ground. 


ſon, or miſpri 


\ 
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Tarrroirr, or Tas'piDnB3s [trepiditar, Lat.] trepidity, 


commit an offence againſt, to traſgreſs. 2. To enter unlawfully I, 


To Trz'sPass, verb neut. [treſpaſſer, Fr. to die; old law To 
on ang. 
Ta ere, ahl. [of trepar, O. Fr. death] 1. Offence, uanſeſio 
2. — entrance on another 's ground. _ , 
eneral Treas, is where force or violence is uſed, TH 
Treſpaſs * armis, PO en called 
Special 'TRESPARS, one done without force, called alſo 
the 474 | | | | o Treſpeſ "pou 
TRESPASS — law] any tranſgreſſion of the law leſs than felony, tres. 
4 imon of tre 8 Pa 5 j 
cal Ta EST AGS [in law] is which is ſo annexed to 
certain, that if the Elendadt join iſſue upon the place, and wal 
place mentioned in the declaration and aver it, it is enough to defeat the 


action. 

Tranſitory TxesPass in law] is that which cannot be defeated b 
ace traverſe of 4 — 528 the place is not EY 

RE'SPASSER, ſub/?. [of treſpaſs] 1. One who commits a treſ; 

offender, 2. 825 r on another's grounds. pal, © 
TRrz's8ED, adj. [trefſe, Fr.] knotted, plaited, curled. Spenſer, 
Txe'sseL, or Tre'sTLE, _ [un treteau, Fr.] a ſort of three. f 
ſupporter for a table, board, &c. 
thing is ſupported. ; $74 | 

T'xeSSEL-TREES [in a ſhip] are thoſe timbers of the croſs-trees which 


ſtand along at the head of the maſt. 


Tasse, ſub. [without a ſingular ; ge, Fr. reccia, It.) knots o 
TrxE'sSSURE [in a wu þ is the diminutive of an orle, and is uſually 

accounted to be only one half of it, and is commonly born flory and 

counterflory, and itis alſo often double, and ſometimes treble, | 
TxemT [probably of rita, Lat. worn] allowance made by merchants 


. curls of hair, locks of hair hanging down looſely. 


to retailers, which is four pound in every hundred, and four pound for 


the waſte or refuſe of any commodity. | 


TrE'THINGS, fubft. [rretbingi, low Lat. ſrom tretha, Wel. to tax] 


taxes, impoſts. | 25 
Tax“ TLESs, ſubſt. the dung of a rabbit. | 5 
TRE've de Dieu, Fr. when the diſorders and licences of private wars 


in France, between private lords and families, obliged the biſhops to 


forbid ſuch violence within certain times, under canonical penalties, thoſe 
intervals were called Treve de Dieu, i. e. the truce of God. Happy for 
* f See 


mankind, if ecc/efiaflic authority had never been worſe employ 


Ix quisiTion, CELIcoLi, and DiuxR ITA compared. 


Tae'via, or Txev'via, Law Lat. [in ancient deeds] a truce or 


treaty of peace. | 8 
* Trx'ver, or Tr1'ver [dpieper, Sax. g. d. three feet, tripus, Lat. 


trepide, Fr. treppiede, It. trewede, Sp. treeft or drievoet, Du. and L. Ger. 


.drey fuſz, H. Ger. of hun, Gr.] an utenſil of iron to ſet a pot, &c. 
over the fire, any thing that ſtands on three legs. . 
Tx, ſubſt. [trois, Fr. tres, Lat.] the three at dice or cards, Shake- 


ſpeare. | 


Tx1'a, It. [in mufic books] a name given to the three of muſic, 
—_ for — or 0 8 2 
RI'ABLE, adj, [of try] 1. able of trial, that ma experi- 
mented. 2. 5% as may be judicial examined. „ 
Trap, ſabſf. [trias, triadis, Lat. triade, Fr. pas, Gr.] the trinity. 
The ablation of baptiſm (ſays St. Origen) is not only a ſymbolic re- 
Preſentation of the purification of a ſoul, waſhed [or cleanſed] from all 
moral impurity ; but is alſo by itſelf the riſe and foundation of divine 
gifts to him who. offers [or _— himſelf to .that Divinity of Power 
{T1 OcoTyTs T1; Surepews] Which belongs to the invocations of the ab- 
rable Triad.” Orig. Comment. in Johann. Ed. Rothomag. p. 124. I have 
the rather inſerted this paſſage, as it exhibits that religious homage, which 
(according to this writer's judgment) is paid in the ordinance of baptiſm 
to each of theſe Divine Perſonages ; tho' whoever well weighs what we 
have elſewhere produced from the ſame author's moſt genuine works, 
will eaſily infer, what little fre/s can be laid on theſe and the like ra- 
logies, if produced with defign to ſhew, that theſe ancient writers in 
by them a ſtrit and proper CoxquaLiTY, See Orx1canisn, Divinity, 
SYMBOLIC Repreſentation, Co-1MMENSE, SABELLIANS, 'TATIANISTS, 
SUBORDINATION, and Homoiis1ans : Above all, ſee Is0curonaL, and 
Huet. Origenian, L. II. c. 2. No. 25. compared with TRINITx. 
TxTAL [of try] 1. Teſt, examination. With trial fire. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Experience, act of examining by experience. Make ria/ of the ſeeds. 
Bacon. 3. Experiment, experimental knowledge. Others had trial 
mockings. Hebrews, 4. Teſt of virtue, a temptation. boy ſtation 
is expoſed to ſome trials. Rogers. 5. State of being tried. All purity, 
all zrial. Shakeſpeare. 6. [ n law] the examination of cauſes, criminal 
or Civil, before a proper judge, of which there are three ſorts ; as, mat- 
ters of fact are to be tried by jurors, matters of law by the judges, and 


matters of record by the record itſelf. The trial is the iſſue, which is 


tried upon the indictment, not the indiment itſelf. 

TarancLe [triangulum, Lat. triangle, Fr. triangulo, It. and Sp.] 8 
figure that has three angles and as many ſides, and is either plain or ſphe- 
ical | 


rical, 6 | 
| A Plain Tx1axcLs, is one that is contained under three right 


es. | 
A Spherical Tx1ancLs, is a triangle that is contained under three 
arches of a great circle or ſphere. 
A Right-angled Tx1anGLE, is one which has one right angle. 
An Acute-angled Te1ancLe, is one that has all its angles acute. 
An Obtuſe-angled Tax1ancLe, is one that has one obtuſe angle. 
As Obligue-angled Trxiancis, is a triangle that is not right ang 
Equilateral TR IANcL E, is one, all whole ſides are equal. 
Jifetles Tx1ancLs, or Equiligged Te1ancls, a triangle that has only 


two 2 ſides equal. | 
Se Tx1anGLE, one that has not two ſides equal. > 
Trx1a'NGULAR, adj. I triangularii, Lat. triangulaire, Fr.] having 
three angles. 5 ho 
TRIANGULAR Compaſſes, an inſtrument with three legs or feet, to 
off any triangle at once, uſed on maps, globes, &c. ref 
Similar T'rtancLEs, are ſuch as have all their three angles reipec- 
tively equal to one another, | T 
fs. ww 7 | Off 


Alſo a moveable form, by which any | 


TRI 


Offculum Triancula'ks, Lat. [with « rarwry, a ſmall triangular 
bone, fituated between the lambdoidal and ſagittal ſutures of the ſkull. 
TRxIanGULA'RIS, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the breaſt, ly- 
ind on each fide the griſtle, called cartilago enſiformis. | 
TriancuULarts Myſculus, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle that ariſes from 
the top of the cubitus, and ends narrow about the middle of the ſame. 
Trx1anGULARIS Peforis, Lat. [in anatomy] has ſometimes the a 
pearance of three or four diſtin muſcles, ari ing from the inſide of the 
ſternum, and is implanted into the cartilages which join the four loweſt 
ribs to the ſternum. ; 
Tra /NGULARLY, adv. [of triangular] after the form of a tri- 
le. + | | 
RIA'NGULARNESS [of triangularitas, Lat. and nes] a triangular 
form, \ * . * o 
Tz14/NcULATOR, Lat. [in aſtrology] a planet that lies in the tripli- 


city. | 
Tran, Lat. [among the Romans] one of the four orders of ſol- 
diers, who were poſted in the rear of the army, and were to aſſiſt in time 
of danger, ſo called, becauſe they made the third line of battle in the 
Roman army, a ſort of infantty armed with a pike and a ſhield, a hel- 
met and a cuiraſs. | ; 22 
Tann, ſub/t. [tribus, Lat. triba, It. tribu, Fr. and Sp. from trev, 5 
and v being labials of promiſcuous uſe in the ancient Britiſh words; treu, 
from er ef, his lands, is ſuppoſed to be Celtic, and uſed before the Ro- 
mans had any thing to do with the Britiſh government. To prove which, 
Mr. Rowland offers many reaſons, which he mentions, by imagining 
that centuriæ is derived from rev, ſappoſing it to be the ſame with our 
centreu, importing a hundred ?revs or tribes} 1. A dictinct body of the 
people as divided by family or fortune, or any other characteriſtic. 2. 
It is often uſed in contempt, Our —_ tribe. Roſcommon. 3: A 
family. 4. A certain number of people, when a diviſion is made of 
them into quarters or diſtricts. e 
 Tar'sLEeT, or TaTBOUL ET, ſub/. a tool uſed by goldſmiths for ma- 
king rings. | | 3 | 
 Tz1BRA'cHus, or TrrBRACHYS [Tpfpaxyc, Gr. 9. 4. thrice-ſhort] a 
foot in Greek and Latin verſe, which conſiſts of three ſhort ſyllables, as 
ulus. 5 
What is it, that gives us ſo ſenſible a pleaſure when we read theſe 
lines [in Paradi/e Loft, Book I. v. 446] that relate to Thammuz, or Ado- 
nu "Tis becauſe the melting ſtory is told all in /iguids in well. 
 wwwell'd ſyllables ; in numbers that are as ſoft and gentle as the ſubject; 
in the ſmootheſt þozdees, I mean temper'd with the Pyrrichius, or enli- 
vened with the Tribrachys, the Dactyle, or the Anapæſt, in which puſo- 
ing Number the wound ſeems to be given, &c. Say's Eſay on Numbers, 
P. 130. A criticiſm which beſpeaks a moſt delicate ear ; but which may 


poſſibly admit of debate with reſpect to /ame of theſe numbers. If the 


reader would perceive the full force of the Tribrachys, he may conſult 

Howes. 1/;as, Lib. XII. v. 26. And for the other feet, ſee PrxxIchlus, 

Jausic, SroNDEE, and TrRocymvs compared. 

Tz:iBuLa'TION, ſubſe. Fr. {tribulatione, It. tribulacion, Sp. either of 
tribulus, a threſhing inſtrument, tribulus, a prickly brier, or tribulus, Lat. 
a ſort of caltrop] perſecution, vexation, diſtreſs, diſturbance of life. 

Txzx1'BuLVs [TB, Gr.] a thiſtle or bramble. 

Tz1Bu'nal, ſubft. Fr. and Sp. [zribanale, It.) 1. A ſeat of judgment. 
2. A court of judicature. a 

Summoning archangels to proclaim 
_ ., 'PThy dread tribunal. Milton. 

Tx1'BunE, ab. [tribun, Fr. tribuno, It. tribunus, Lat.] two great of- 
ficers among the Romans; the firſt of the people, and choſen by them, 
whoſe buſineſs was to defend their liberties; the other of the ſoldiers, 

who was the commander of a Roman legion, and to ſee them well armed 

and ordered. | | 

Tar BUNESH1P, ſubft. [of tribune] the office or dignity of a tribune. 
 Ta1aunt'T1AL, or TrIiBUNI'T1OUS, adj. [tribunitizs, Lat.] ſuiting a 
2 belonging to a tribune. The former Dryden uſes, and the latter 

a 11, 

Tar'zurARx, adj. [!ributarius, Lat. tributaire, Fr. tributario, It. and 
Sp.] 1. Paying tribute as an acknowledgment of ſubmiſſion to a maſter. 
2. Subject, ſubordinate in general. To grace his tributary gods. Milton. 

3. Paid in tribute. Nor flatt'ry tunes theſe tributary lays. Concanen. 

Taisurax v, ahi. wy tribute] one who pays tribute, or a ſtated ſum 
in acknowledgment of ſubjection. Davies. 

Tarnurz, a. [tributum, Lat. tribut, Fr. tributo, It. and Sp.] 

what a prince or ſtate pays to another as a token of dependance, or by 

vertue of a treaty ; and as a purchaſe of peace; alſo a tax or contribution, 
levy'd by princes on their ſubjeQts. . Os 
Pay vey to Nature, to die. | | : 

Tr1BuTO'r1OUS, 7 [tributorius, Lat.] pertaining to diſtribution. 

Tx1ca'PsULAR, adj. [of tres and capſula, Lat. in botanic writers] di- 
vided into three partitions, as in Hypericum or St. John's wort. 

Tar1'ca Incuborum, or PLica Polonica, Lat. a diſeaſe among the Po- 
landers. See Pl Ic Polonica. | 
Tate [probably of vnicean, Sax. to give a thruſt, g. d. in the time 
that a thruſt may be given, or rather of ris, Sp. which is uſed juſt in the 
ſame ſignification. I believe, ſays Johnſon, this word comes from trait, 
Fr. corrupted by pronunciation] an inſtant, a ſhort time. 

TrICE'NNIAL fes ennalis, Lat.) pertaining to the term of thirty 
years, | | | | 
Tx1'cees, Lat. having three heads; as, | | | 
Taiczrs Auris, Lat, [with anatomiſts] a muſcle of the ear, fo called 


becauſe it has three beginnings. It takes its riſe from the upper and 
fore-part of the apophylis maſfoi des, and is inſerted into the middle of the 


concha auricule, called alſo retrahens auriculam. 
Txicarass, or Tricno's:, Lat. [rpx3acc or Ng, of Int, Gr. 
hair] 1. The growth of much hair. 2. A fault in the eyelids, when 
there is a double row of hairs. 3. A filamentous or hairy urine, ſo that 
hairs ſeem to ſwim in it. See Hirrockar. Aphoriſm. L. IV. Aph. 76. 
with Galen's Note. 8 8 


NU LN, Gr. ] a very ſmall fracture of a bone 


Taxicioua'yss, Lat. [rpxoparc, ar] the herb maiden-hair. 
Taicnorn Y'LLON, Lat. ( TN οοο , 
hairs, reſembling fennel, coralline. 


ner cnoton (rep, Gr.] a building with three lodgings or o- 


1 


I 5 


n 
r 


r.] an herb whoſe leaves are 


TRI 


TR1cho'Tour, /abf, [of Ire, in three parts, and Teww, Gr. to 


ar diviſion into three parts. Warts. . # | 

RICK, /abf. [tricherie, Fr. tretk, Du.] 1. A crafty wile, ly frau 

or deceit, a dexterous artifice or expedient. On one nice trie depends 
the general fate. Pope. 3. A vicious practice. The zricks of youth. 
Dryden, 4. A juggle, an antic, any thing done to divert or cheat in 
Jeſt, Andrew's tricks, Prior. 5. An unexpected effect. Some trick 
not worth an egg. Shakeſpeare, 6. A practice, a manner, a habit. 
The trict of that voice. Shakeſpeare. 7. [Prob. of trecken, Du. and 


Teut. to draw, or take up what one wins] a number of cards laid re- 


gularly up, a lift at cards. | 

To Trick, verb act. [tricher, Fr. treccare, It. trecken, Du. be- 
trücken, Ger,] 1. To defraud, cheat or deceive by a wile. 2. To 
dreſs, to adorn properly, to knot, | 

Tr1'ca, low Lat. 2 a knot of hair; zreccta, It. hence trace. 
Matt. Weſtmonenſis ſays of Godiva of Coventry, that ſhe rode ?ricas 
capitis & crines difſolvens. Johnſon] 1. Commonly with ap emphatical. 
2. To perform by flight of hand, or with a flight touch. Trick her off 


in air. Pope. 3. [From tretken, Du. in painting] to take the firſt 


draught or form of a thing. 
To Trick, verb neut. to live by fraud. Dryden. 
An old dog will learn no TrzIcks. 


This proverb intimates, that old age is indocile and untractable; that 


if ancient perſons have been put into a wrong way at firſt, the force of a 


long contracted habit is ſo ſtrong, and their indiſpoſition to learn, and 


averſion to be taught, ſo violent, that there is no hopes of reducing them 
to the right. Senex P/ittacus negligit ferulam, ſay the Romans: Nexgov 
baTpvriy xas yeporra r Tale ers, the Greeks: And the Germans, 
—_— r. und iſt nicht gut bandigen. (Old dogs are not eaſily 
curb'd. | | 


Tarp Up, part. pail. of #rick [prob. of intricatus, Lat. as Skin- 


ner conjectures, or of 9p&, Gr. hair, according to Minſhew] trimly 


dreſſed, handſomely ſet off. 
TR1'cK8BR, /ubft. [this is often written trigger] the catch, which be- 
ing pulled, diſengages the cock of the gun that it may give fire. 
TrI'cxING, ah {of trick] 1. Dreſs, ornament. Shakeſpeare. 2. 
[A cant word with vintners] the tranſmutation and ſophiſtication of 
wine. | | | 
Tx1'cx18H, adj. [of trick] knaviſhly, guileful, crafty or wily, miſ- 
Cchievouſly ſubtle. Pope. | 55 
Tar'ckrE, /#6/. [from the verb] a drop. | 
To TRICKLE, verb neut. [of treekelen, Bu. according to Skinner, or 
of ex, Gr. to run, according to Minſhew] to run down in drops, as 
tears from the eyes; to flow in a gentle ſtream. 8 
Tz1r'cxsTER, /ubft, [of trick] one who tricks, defrauds or cheats, a 
ſharper, a bite. Py”: 


ſpeare. 


thorns. | | WR. 
Tx1co'ccous, adj. [pzoxxo;, of 1p, three, and zoxxo;, Gr. a grain] 


| ſpoken of the fruits of plants, containing three grains or kernels, 


Taicv'spibEs [with anatomilts] three valves of a triangalar ſhape, 
ſituated at the mouth of the right ventricle of the heart, being compoſed 
of a thin membrane or ſkin, ſo as to give paſſage to the blood in that 
part, but to hinder it from returning the ſame way that it came in. 

Tribe, adi. Fr. [with horſemen or hunters] ſhort, ſwift, ready. 

To work TrIDE [in horſemanſhip] upon volts, is to mark his time 
with his haunches ſhort and ready. | ps: | 

TRI1'denT, ſubft. Fr. [tridens, Lat.] the three-pronged mace, which 
the poets feign that Neptune, the fabulous God of the ſea, bears; alſo 
any tool, fork, or inſtrument that has three fangs or prongs. Sandys. 

_ Txivent [ſo called by Sir Haac Newton] - kind of parabola, by 
which des Cartes conſtructed equations of fix dimenſions. This figure 


hath four infinite legs, two of which are hyperbolical, tending contrary ' 


ways; but placed about an aſymptote ; and the other two are paraboli- 
8 ans converging, and which, with the other two, form the figure of 
e trident. 


TRIveNT, adj. [of tres, three, and dens, Lat. tooth] having three 


TzidenT!FEROVUS, adj. [tridentifer, Lat.] that bears a trident. 

Tx1'pinc, /ub/?. ( xni ðinga, Sax.] the third part of a county or ſhire. 

Trxipu'an, adj. [triduanus, triduum, Lat.] 1. Being of three days 
continuance. 2. Happening every 3d day. | 


Trx1'pincwmoT {[tpiSinga-zemor, Sax. ] a court held for a triding, a 
court-leet. | | 


Txis'NNIAL, adj. [of triennis, Lat. triennal, Fr. triennio, It. and Sp.] 
1. Laſting three years. 2. Happening every third year. 

TzriemYMER1S, Lat. from Gr. ( proſody] a kind of cafura of 
a Latin verſe, wherein, after the firſt foot of the verſe, there remains 
an odd ſyllable which helps to made up the next foot, - 7 

TRr1E'NNALs, feſtivals of Bacchus, fo called, becauſe celebrated every 
three years. See Bacchus, Cc. and EY IAN Empire, compared. 
 Tar'sn, ſub/?. [of try] 1. One that tries or proves experimentally, 
2. One who examines judicially. 3. Teſt, one who brings to the teſt. 
Fxtremity was the trier of ſpirits. Shakeſpeare. 

Tar18TE'RICA, Lat. [\pingra, Gr.] certain feaſts of Bacchus obſer» 
ved every third year. See TRIENNALS, 


To Trira'LLow [of ter or tres, Lat. three or thrice, and pealza, 


Sax. an harrow] to plow land the third time before ſowing. 
Tar'rxxous, adj. [of trifer, Lat.] bearing fruit three times a year. 
Ter1'ri, aj. {in botany] cut or divided into three parts. 
Tr1e1'STULARY, adj. [of tres, and Hula, Lat. a pipe] having three 

Pipes. Trififtulary pipe or cranny. Brown. 

o Tar'FLs, verb neut. Itrextelen, Du.] 1. To act or talk idly, to. 
act or talk without weight or dignity. They rie and they beat the air. 
Hooker. 2. To play the fool, to mock. Shake/deare. 3. To indul 
light amuſement, 4. To be of no importance. Every trifling ab. 


tr, Fog 
To TairLs, verb af. to make of no importance. Not in. uſe, 


Shakeſpeare. ; | ; | 
Ems [from the verb] a' thing. of no moment. Generally 
In . 

« Tar'rLen, ſub. [of rifle; rrifelanr, Du.] one who uc or talks idly 


4 


'Tai'2i.4s, 


Tr1'cxsy, adj. [of trick) pretty: a word of endearment. Shake- 


Tzx1corni'cEROUS, adj. [rricorniger, Lat.] bearing, or having three 
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Tx1'7ies, plur. of TrIE [of triſæ, Lat. as Minſhew ſuppoſes] 
gewgaws, things of ſmall value. * 2 
 Tar'yLiixG, ag}. {of trifle] wanting worth, unimportant, 
ment. | 
Le RN adv, [of trifling] without weight or importance. 

che. 8 

Tirol“ IATED Leaf {with botaniſts) is a kind of digitated leaf, con- 
ſiſting of three leaves, as in clover-graſs. _ | | 
 Txreo'tiun, Lat. {with botaniſts] three leaved graſs. 

Tx1ro'tium Paluſtre, Lat. marſh-trefoil. 30 ; 

Tx1'ror, adj. [triformis, Lat.] having three forms or ſhapes, Mltox. 

Tarox uIT v, H. [of trifermis, Lat.] the quality of having three 
forms or. ſhapes. | | 8 ; 

Txiru'RCaTED, a4. [trifurcatus, Lat.] three-forked. I 

Txr1'Gany, ſubſt. (ipryuua, of Is, thrice, and yauE:, Gr. marriage] 
the Rate of having three huſbands or three wives, either at the ſame, or 
at different times, | | N 

To Tai, verb af. Cor ſtop] a wheel; alſo to ſet a mark to ſtand at 
in playing at nine - pins. 4 

Tx1'GGED, part. adj. [of tricker, Dan. drucken, Du. and Ger. to preſs. 

Slinner] having a mark ſet to ſtand, in playing at nine- pins; alſo catched 

or ſtopped, as a wheel. r 
Tx1'cctr, ſub}. [derived by Junius from #rigue, Fr. from intrico, 

Lat.] 1. A hook that holds the ſpring of a gun-lock, and when looſed 
lets the ſhot off. 2. An iron to ſtay the wheel of waggon, &c. 
 TmerTTaLs, ub. [triginta, Lat. thirty] the ſame with trentals. 

Tarorvrn C., of Teas, three, and y. Gr. ſculpture] a 
triangular gutter, which ſeems to have been deſign d to convey the gut- 
tz or drops that hang a little under them. TRUE 

Tir vn, /ubP. [in l member of the frize of the Do · 

ric order, ſet directly over every pillar, and in certain ſpaces in the in- 
tercoluminations. Triglyphs and metopes always in the friae. Worton. 

Tx, fub#. [trigone, Fr. 1pyure-, Gr. ] a figure conſiſting of three 
angles, a triangle. A term of aſtronomy. Paſſes ibidis, or the trigon 
that the Ibis makes at every ſtep, conſiſting of three latera. Hale. 

Txioox [in natural magic] ſignifies a four-fold change of the ſtarry 
ſpirits, according tothe number of the four elements, each reigning and 
laſting two hundred years. | : : 

The Airy Tx1cox [in aſtrology] the airy triplicity, Gemini, Libra, 
and Aquarius, beholding one another in a trine aſpect, 


of no mo- 


The Earthy Tai O [in aſtrology] the earthy triplicity, Taurus, & 


Virgo, and Capricornus, beholding one another in a trine aſpect. 
Finy Tx1Gon [with — — the fiery triplicity, Aries, Leo, and 
Sagittarius, beholding one another in a trine aſpect. | 
The Watery Tuico [with aſtrologers] the watery triplicity, Cancer, 
Scorpio, and Piſces, beholding one another in a trine aſpe&. © 
 PFrr'conal., adj. [of trigen] triangular, having three corners. Wood- 
award. | 
- Tr1cono'cRATORIES [of Tarywe:, and _ Gr. dominion or 
wer] a name of the planets, on account of their being lords or gover- 
ors of trigons, as Saturn and Mercury of the airy trigon, Venus and the 
Moon of the earthy, the Sun and Jupiter of the fiery, and'Mars of the 
— Fama, adj. [of trigonometry] belonging to trigonome- 


T&1conoME'TRICALLY, adj. [of trigonometrical] by trigonometry. 
Trx1icoxo'METRY [trigonometria, Lat. trigonometrie, Fr. trigonometria, 
It. and Sp. of Jpywr®-, and pailgw, Gr. to meaſure] an art that teaches the 
menſuration and uſe of triangles, or calculating the ſides of any triangle 
fought ;- and this is plain or ſpherical. Y ; | 
+. Plain TrIGonOwETRY treats of rectilinear triangles, and teaches from 
_ three given parts of a plain triangle to find the reſt. : 
© Spherical TR1GonoMeTRY, is an art that teaches from three given 
parts of a ſpherical triangle to find the reſt, | | 
Tala TERAL, at. Fr. [of tres and lateralis, Lat.] having three 
ſides. | 2 BY 
'Fr1La'TERALYEss [of tres or tris lateralis, Lat. and 27] the having 
three ſides. 323 : | 
Talk, ſubf. [trillo, It. with muſicians] a quavering or ſhaking of 
the voice, tremulouſneſs of muſic. Addiſon. L 
To TriLlL, verb neut. 1. To quaver or ſhake with the voice, or an 
inſtrument. Dryden. 2. To Trill down {trilder, Dan. of zrillo, It.] to 
drop or trickle down in flender ſtreams. Shakeſpeare. 
To TxrilL, verb a#. to utter quavering. Songſtreſs trilli her lay. 
Thomſon. DO THURS oe 15 
TarTLiox, or TaI'LELOA, ah. Itrilian, Fr. in arithmetic] the num- 
_ a million of millions of millions, a million twice multiplied by a 
on. SIR | | 
Tairrs, plur. of trill {in a cart] the ſides of it that a horſe is to ſtand 


TxiluUMINAR, or TRrILU'MINOUS, adj. [riluminaris, Lat.] having 
three lights. Wee | | 

Trim, . 1. Dreſs, ornaments. Dryden. 2. [Of a ſhip] the beſt 
poſture, proportion of her ballaſt, and hanging of her maſt," Cc. for 
tailing. | l | 

To find the Tau [of a ſhip) is to find the beſt way of making any 
ſhip fail ſwiftly, or how ſhe will ſail beſt, ; 
ITxIN, adj. neat in clothes, ſpruce, ſmug. [Ke ON | 
_ Tarmep, part. paſſ. of trim [xerpimmev, Sax. compleated] 1, 
a New, or adorned with clothes. 1 Having the beard ſhaved. See To 

RIM. : F : 

To Tx, verb ad. [xnimman, Sax. to build] 1. To fit out. 

As rav'nous fiſhes do à veſlel follow, 3 
That is new trim d. Shakeſpeare." N | 

2. To dreſs up, to ſet off. To dreſs and trim her. Wotton. 3. To 
clip, to ſhave the beard. 4. To make neat, to adjuſt. 5. It has often 


TO Tem, verb neut. to balance, to fluctuate, to carry it fair between 
2 * Trimming and time · ſerving are but two words for the ſame 
| 155 Taiu @ Suit of Clothes, to adorn it with ſilver, gold, Ge. 

.ToTz1M [or mend] old Clothes; a vulgar phraſe, 5 + 
To Ta Boat [with watermen] is to 
ag boat upright; to balance. 


3 4 oy [in carpentry, &c.] ſignifies to = a piece into 


Taru r, adv, {of trim] neatly, ſprucely. A/cham, 


. 


Gr. three] „ to the number three. 


bra 2 2 
lr the paſenger ſo ag to 


| be juſt, or not. 


4 
; kerl 
1 N. 


TaiuaeRus, Lat. [Topaxg., Gr. g. d. thrice long] : 
— of three ay ſyllables, as 7 Mev, * | ng] a foot in verſe, 
dc eas | gc oP N n conſiſting of three 
_ Tainricn [ni miles, 414 month of May, ſo called 

n 


* Saxons, becauſe they by the 


milked their cattle three umes a 


TaruAxR, Ju, [of trim] 1. One who carries it with two dart 
one who changes ſides to balance parties, a time - ſerver, a 3 
2. A ſetter o . b In vulgar language] a ſhaver, 4. {Rows egy 
ture] mo of timber framed at right angles with the joiſts paint * 
wall, for chimnies and well- holes for ſtairs, 717 00 4 
 T&rMmine, part. act. of trim. 1. Shaving the beard. 
it = between * parties. See To Txtm, 

RIMMING, ſubft. [of trim] ornamental appendages, as la 

Sc. the ornaments l garments. Garth, F 
 Taimo'rion, or Teimoe'rion, Lat. [TE, Gr.] the join; 
ther of three ſigns that are very near one another, pi g * 
pect is made to the aphera or giver of life in the figure, which, when it 
— to that direction, is imagined commonly to cut off the thread of 
A . 

Tau Ess, /ubft. [of trim] neatneſs, gayneſs, ſpruceneſs in dreſs. 

TRUNAL, adj. [trinus, Lat.] threefold. Trinal triplicity. Spenſtr. 

TRIxE, adj. [trinus, Lat. trin, Fr. trino, It. and Sp· vis, 


2. Carrying 


of Teng, 


 Tzinz Apedt of the Planets {in aſtrology} an aſpect of planets 
in three * or a trigon, in which they Ak — bf — ; 
be eminently benign. It is repreſented by the characteriſtic A. Milt 
Tring Dimenfion [in geometry] length, breadth and thickneſs. 
To Tring, verb ad. |from the ſubſt.] to put ina trine aſpeRt, Dry. 
Trint'rvia Plantago, Lat. [with botaniſts] the leaſt ſort of 
ſo denaminated from Aren fibres — ſtrings. Fn 
TrING, a pretty town in Hartfordſhire, 33 meaſured miles from 
London. 3 
| Tar'xGLE, Fr, a curtain- rod; alſo a lath that reaches from one bed. 
poſt to another. | | | 
_TxincLE [in architecture] a ſmall member fixed exactly uponevery 
triglyph, under the plat-band of the architrave, from whence hang down 
the guttæ or pendant-drops, in the Doric order, called a riglet, liſte], 


9 


Co 
TaIxITARIANs, ab. [from Trinity] thoſe perſons who ſtrenuouſ 
contend for three 7 — in the Nene m (in the wr 299 
ceptation of the word) do alſo hold, that al L Tyres conſtitute that ox 
Being, which we commonly call Gov. See Diutrirz, and Fir 
Cavse compared. | A 
T'RINITARIANS, an order of monks, who hold, that all their churches 
ought to be dedicated to the Holy Trinity. | 
FRinTy, aht. [Trinitas, Lat. Trinité, Fr. Trinia, It. 7 rinidad, Sp, 
drie-eenighert, Du. drexeinigkeit, Ger. of rag, Gr.] the incomprehen- 
ible union of the three Divine Perſons, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit: 
The ſame as Triad; both words ſignify a threefold number, whether of 
things or perſons. See TRIADb, Uxity, Co-tmMeNnse, and Sugonbl- 
NATION in Divinity, with their reſpeCtive references; above all, Tz 
Dev, and read there, The holy church, throughout all the world, 
doth acknowledge THEE, the FaTuer, of an 1nFiniTE MajtsTy ; 
thine honourable, true, and only Son; alſo the Holy Ghoſt, the * Confor- 
ter. 5 N ; £5 
* Who maketh his angels ſpirits, &c.” But not one of them 
(ſays St. Euſebius) can be equalized to that /pirit, who is ſtiled 
the Comforter ; dio, for which carſe [obſerve his phraſeology] 
© this [this Spirit] only is received within the Holy, and Thrice- 
Bleſſed Trinity.” De Eecle/. Ibeolog. Ed. Colon. p. 172. Tho, 
P- 175. He ſays of this very Spirit, that he is, ** & rn dia r v8 
Yeropueruy, One of thoſe beings that came into exiſtence thro! the 
Son; and that this was the doctrine of the holy Carbolic Church, 
delivered in the ſacred writings,” | 
Taixirr, the herb hart's-eaſe, | | 
. "T'RINITY-HOUSE, a kind of college at Debtford, pertaining to a com- 
any or corporation of ancient maſters of ſhips, '&c. who have a power, 
y the king's charter, to take cogniſance of all thoſe who deſtroy ſea- 
marks, and redreſs their doings, and alſo to correct the faults of ſailors, 
Sc. and to take care of ſeveral other matters belonging to navigation; 
to examine young officers, c. J * 
Tamtrx-sv“uDAx, the firſt ſunday after Whitſunday. | 
Tz1i'nwuMcELD [Bim -donzild, Sax.) an ancient compenſation for 
crimes which were not abſolved but by paying a fine thrice three times 
or nine tumes. | : | 
 Txr'nxer, fab. [this Skinner derives ſomewhat harſhly, from brin- 
guet, Fr. trinchetto, It. a topfail. A TR rather imagine it cor- 
rupted from triciet, ſome petty finery or decoration} 1. A gew-gaw, 4 
toy, ornaments of dreſs, ſuperfluities of decoration, 2. A play-thing, 
a thing of no value, tackle, tool. Have ſtorehouſe for trinkets and tools. 
Tuſſer. 3. [Sea term} the top-gallant, or higheſt ſail of any malt in 2 


ſhip. 
FFamocrrAL, adj.” [trino&ialis, Lat.] pertaining to the ſpace of three 


- 


nights. 1 
Taise'erius, adj. [with aſtrologers] an aſpect or ſituation of tuo 

planets, with regard to the earth, When they are three octaves or eight 

ts of a circle diſtant from each other, | ; : 

Tano Neceſſitas, Lat. in old 8 a three-fold impoſition, to 

which all lands were ſubje&, in the time of the Engliſh Saxons, ais. to- 

wards repairing of bridges, maintaining of caſtles, and repelling of ia- 

g enemies. LS | 


vadi . 
—_—_ Terre, Lat. (in old records] a quantity of land contauwng 


three perches. | | 3 
 Txino'MIAL, adj. [trinomius, Lat. of e-, of Tous, three, an 
onus, Gr. a name] that which has three names or denominations: 1 
es, It. ſin muſic al a concert, where only three perions 
or a mulical compoſition of three parts. ; ON . 
e ag. dle, Ler-) vile, mean, worthleſs. A 47e 
Bolar ballad. Ch. | NA 
Talons lin atrogogy] a conſtellation'of ſeven ſtars in Urſa, Maj"? 
commonly Charles Wane, "wy 38 
Tx1ovrs [in law] ſuch perſons as are choſen by a court of _ : 
examine whether a challenge made to any of the pannel of the Jar) 


Talo'R- 


TRI. 


Tata ens, Lat. [oflaogyi;, Gr.] a medlar with three kernels. 

Ta io ccus, Lat. [with botaniſts] a kind of marygold, a ſun-flower. 

To Tair, verb act. treper, Fr. tripadiare, Lat. hence, trippen, Du.] 
1. To ſupplant, to throw by ſtriking the feet from the ground by a ſud- 
den motion. Trip'd me behind. Shakeſpeare. 2. To ſtrike the feet 
from under the body; with 2h. 3. To catch, to detect in general. 

Theſe women | 
Can trip me if I err. Shakeſpeare. 1 

To Tate, verb neut. 1. To fall by loſing the hold of the feet. He 
pretends ſometimes to trip. Dryden. 2. To fail, to err, to be defi- 
cient. It will rip and fail them. South. 3. To walk nimbly, to run 
light upon the toes. 4. To ſtumble with the feet. 5. To faulter with 
the tongue. His tongue rips. Locke, 6. To take a ſhort voyage. 

Tz1e [with hunters] a herd or company of goats. 1 

A. Tir [in ſea language] as to bear the top-ſails a- trip, is when a 
ſhip carries them hoiſted up to the higheſt. 
| Arne, ſubſt. [from the verb] 1. A ſhort journey or voyage. I took 
a trip to London, Pope. 2. A ſtroke or catch by which a wreſtler 
ſupplants his antagoniſt, Addiſon. þ A ſtumble by which the hold of 
the feet is loſt. 4. A failure, a miſtake. Dryden. 20; 

To Tair one up, or To Tair up one's Heels, to cauſe one to fall or 
ſtumble backwards, by putting one's leg before his. 

TRIPA'RTIENT, at, [ripartiens, of tripartio, Lat.] dividing into three 
parts, without leaving any remainder. OY | 

TRIPARTITE, adj, Fr. [tripartito, It. and Sp. tripartitus, of tripar- 
tior, Lat.] divided into three parts, or made or done by three parties; 
as, A tripartite deed, that made by three parties. Shakeſpeare. 
 Txr1ParT1'T1on, a dividing or parting into three parts, or the taking 
the third part of any number or quantity. | 

Tairz, /ubft. Fr. [rrippa, It. tripa, Sp.] 1. The entrails or guts of a 
cow or ox, cleanſed and boiled fit for eating. 2. It is uſed in ludicrous 
language for the hyman belly. REA 
Tairz'bal, adj, [tripedalis, of tres and per, Lat.] being three feet 
in length, Fe. | | x. 

Txr'rery, ſubſe. Itriperie, Fr.] a tripe houſe or market; alſo the 
various ſorts of tripe. / | | 
_ Txreerato'pes, Lat. [with botaniſts] deeply cut into three parts, 
which ſeem to be three diſtin leaves, but are all joined at the bot- 
tom. | 

Tairz'ralous, adi. [of tres, Lat. three, and ian, Gr. a leaf] 
commer of three leaves; as in the phalangium ephemerum Virgini- 
anum, Oc, 


'Tz1PgTALoOvs Flower [with botaniſts] is that which has three petals ; | 


as in water plantane. 

Tarrurhonc [triphthongue, Fr. tritongo, It. tres, Lat. three, and 
oer, Gr.] a coalition of three vowels to form one ſound ; as, eye, 
beau. 

Tairhrno' nous, Lat. [lap9cyyS, Gr.] the joining together of three 


vowels; as, aou, eau, ian, tea, which is common with the French, and 


ſometimes uſed with the Engliſh, eſpecially in thoſe words they borro , 


from the French; but never with the Latin. 

TRI PHYLLON, Lat. [laprvAy, Gr.] the herb trefoil. | 
TrirxYLLos ſin botanic writings] whoſe leaf conſiſts of three 
parts. 8 | 

Tz1'PLICATE, adj. [triplicato, It. triplicado, Sp. triplicatus, triplex, 
Lat.] tripled, made thrice as much. ; RN 
Tr1'PLET, fob}. [of treple] 1. Three of a kind. Swift. 2. Three 

rhyming er; as, hy 
Waller was ſmooth, but Dryden taught to join Y 
The varying verſe, the full 5 line, Wn 
IL The long majeſtic march and energy divine, Pope. | 

Tarrricargb, adj. [triplicato, It. triplicado, Sp. triplicatus, Lat. 

ings Fr.] made or done three times. | oe oy 

o Tr1'pLE, verb ad. [triphicare, It. and Lat. zripler, Fr.] 1. To 
make three-fold. His trip/ed unity. Dryden. 2. To make three times 
the ſame quantity, to make thrice as many. His doubled and zrip/ed 
prayers. Hooker. | | 

TRIPLE, adj. Nn triplus, Lat. triple, Fr. Jer, Gr.] 1. Three- 
fold, conſiſting of three conjoined. 2. Three times , treble. 

_ The Tar LED coloured Bow, the rain-bow. Milton. 15 

The Tz1eLE Crown, the pope's tiara or crown. | 

The TxtreLE-Tree [in cant language] the gallows. 


_ Txr1PLica'TION, . be triplicate ; triplicacion, Sp.] 1. The act 
N. 


of making three · fol he act of trebbling or adding together. 
TINT 3. [In the civil law] is the ſame as /arjoinder in the common 


W. | — — 
Txrertcity, abt. [triplicita, It. triplicidad, Sp. triplicits Fr. tripli- 
eitas, Lat.] 1. * Lela aui of that which is three-fold ; treble- 
neſs, Bacon. 2. [With 3 diviſion of the figns according 
to the number of the elements. See Tzicon. _ 4 

Tx1'PMAaDan, /ubſt. an herb uſed in ſalads. Mortimer. 

Txr'eor a, It. [in _— a triple, one of the kinds of time or move- 
ments, of which there are ſeveral. YN 

Tx1eo'tium, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb ſtar- wort. 

Tairrot'pzs [of lens, Gr. three-fold] a ſurgeon's inſtrument with 
a three-fold baſis, uſed in operations where there has been a great de- 
preſſion of the ſkull. 

Ta1'roty, «bf. the herb called turbith or blue camomile. 
 TrieoLY (rob of ter & polio, Lat, i. e. to poliſh three times; if 
8 the whence it is ht] a ſtone finely powdered, uſed” 
in poliſhing. 


RI'POD, or T'r1P0sS, 1 N 5 rarer three, and was, upwards, 


Gr. a foot} a three footed ſtool, on which a prieſteſs of Apollo, at Del- 
Phos, uſed to fit, when ſhe gave forth her oracles. See OracLss. 
| Trreos ſat Cambridge] te prævaricator at the univerſity, the ſame 
4 Er — Oxford; heraldry] te | 
.. Ixi'epant, adj. Fr. ſin ry] tri 4 ; 
Tx1'ppan, 75 [of — 1. One who trips. 2. Quick, nimble. 
Tripping ebb. Milte. 


"ou 5 . 58 _ i 

RI'PPING, adj. [from trip] 1. Walking nimbly or lightly upon the 

Torr 2. Safe wich Ka by 3. Faltering with the tongue. See 
o Thi, | 5 | | 

- Ta1'zerno, fan,. {of trip] light dance. Ms. 
Tasse: f. 44 50 hs with agility, with quick motion. 


* 85. ak 


TRI 
Tate ruovo [lagterys,, Gr.] an aſſemblage or concourſe of thret 
vowels in the ſame ſyllable; as, e, a, . See TriPATHONG, . 
Tatr'rrors [triproton, Lat. of la, Gr.] a defective noun which 
_—_— three caſes. | Lat) ns e f 
RIPU'DIARY, adj. [tripudium, Lat. rmed by dancing. Brow. 
Nene 7. 7 Lat.] the act of dancing, | 
TriyyRE'nous, adj. [ini ic writings] that has three ſeeds or ker- 
nels, as berberis, alaternus, He. | e 
Tag'ue, ſubſt, [triremis, Lat.] a galley having three ranks or 
benches of oars on a fide, 2 | 
TxisacrRamenTaA'LEs, thoſe who admit of three ſacraments in the 
Chriſtian religion, and no more. . . 
Tais“ otuu, Lat. [lgcoaywr, of To, thrice, and ayi6-, Gr. holy] the 
name of a particular hymn uſed in the Greek church, where the word 
e is repeated three times. | IP 
To Txisz, verb ad. [iri ſea-language] to hale up any thing by a 
dead rope, that is, a-rope that does not run in a pulley. | we 
TRr1sE'cTION, ſubſt. Fo tres, three, and ſectio, Lat.] a diviſion of a 
thing into three equal parts. The triſection of an angle is one of the de- 
ſiderata of geometry. CY 
Taisuxor'srus [lacy 2. e. thrice greateſt, ſo called, becauſe 
he was the greateſt philoſopher, the chiefeſt prieſt, and moſt prudent 
prince] a ruler in Egypt in * time of Moſes and Pharaoh, who is ſaid 
to have invented characters to write by; not letters, but certain ſhapes 
and poſtures of beaſts, trees, &c. whereby, in brief, they might ex- 
preſs their minds; which characters are called hieroglyphics. Some 
ews are of opinion, that Moſes was the man ſo called and that thoſe 
ken relations are but the heathen report of him. | 
TazrsMus, or Txrchus, Lat. (of Tag, Gr.] the grinding of the 
teeth, or the convulſion of the muſcles of the temples, which cauſes an 
involuntary gnaſhing of the teeth. | 
Tx1s0LYMP10'NICEs, Lat. [of eie and ovumioneng, Gr.] a perſon 
who had three times bore away the prize at the Olympic games. 
TRrr'spasT, /ubſt. [lerrar®., Gr. 
pullies. | 


Taisrz'xuuos, Lat. [in botanic writings) bearing three ſeods, as na- 


ſturtium indicum. | | 
TrxISPHE'RICAL, adj. [of tres and /phera, Lat.] compoſed of three 
po MA 


Talssa co, Lat. [Jooayo, Gr.] the herb germander. 
Txi'srFUL, adj. [triftus, Lat.] melancholy, gloomy. A bad word. 
Tar'sTa [in old records] a ſtation or poſt in hunting. 
Tar'srAr, or Tr1'sTRIL, Lat. [in old records) an immunity or pri- 
vilege, whereby a man was freed from his attendance on a lord of a fo- 
reſt, when he went a hunting, ſo as not to be obliged to hold a dog, 
follow the chace, or ſtand at a yu appointed. | 
Tar'svr E, abt. [eriſulcus, Lat. 
triſule. Brown. | 
Tz 13T1's0N0Us, adj. [trifiſonus, Lat.] ſounding ſorrowfully. 
TRIsYLLA'BICAL, adj. [trefyllabe, Fr.] conſiſting of, or pertaining 


to a triſyllable. 


TrRISY'LLABLE Crrihllaba, Lat. Maße, Gr.] a word conſiſtin 
of three ſyllables. b hong 6 


TaiT&orar's,, or Türræ us, Lat, 1;)az, Gr.] an ague that comes 


every third day, a tertian., TE | 
TziTE, adj. [!rito, It. and Sp. tritus, Lat.] worn out, ſtale, thread- 
bare, common, notnew. | Mw 
Tar'TENEss, fab. [of trite] commonneſs, ſtaleneſe. 
Tzx1'THEISM, ſuhſt [of Tens, three, and Gee-, Gr. God] the doctrine 
or belief of three abſolutely ſupreme and coequal rulers of the univerſe. 
If a perſon baptiſed by hereticks, (ſays St. Cyprian) obtains remiſſion 
of ſins, and becomes the temple of God, guero, eujus Dei? 5. e. I 
aſk, of waar God? If you reply, of the Creator, [meaning the Firſt 
Cauſe and Maker of all things ;] it cannot be; becauſe he has not be- 
lieved in Him: if of Chri/; neither can he become hir temple, who 


denies the Lord Chriſt : if of the Holy Spirit; how can He Ci. e. the 


Holy Spirit] be reconciled to that man, who is an enemy either of the 
Father or of the ſon”? p. ad Fubaian Ed. Eraſm. p. 321. From this 
phraſeology of St. Cyprian, it is moſt apparent, that he judged each of 
theſe three divine perions to be a Gd. And yet St. Cyprian was no 
Tritbeiſt: becauſe he does moſt uniformly throughout this <uhole tract, 
and indeed in all his writings, maintain, that only oxe of the three is 
the 3 Lord and Governor of all; but one, who is (ab/olutely ſpeak- 
ing) Ou 
ex » p. 176, 177, 323, Cc. But if the reader would ſee more of 
St. ian, or rather of all antiquity on this head; he may conſult the 
words Goo, Derry, Surremacy, MarcionisTs, Dirukisu, and 
Subordination in Divinity compared. Page. a 
TrITHE'1sT, one who maintains the doctrine of Tritbeiſn. See Trt- 
THEISM, and SUBSCRIPT1ON in Divinity compared. See alſo Txersr, 
and inſtead of that moſt prepoſterous account there given, read, one 


who profeſſes the belief of a God, or of natural religion. To be- 


lieve every thing is erned, ordered, or regulated ,for the beft by a 
deſigning — * is to be a pertect The.“ Shafisbury's 
Chara#eriftics, vol. II, p. 11. | 

TarxiTHE'1TES [Tervilas, Gr.] thoſe who hold the opinions called 
Tritheiſm. See Dirnzisx and SUBSCRIPTION. | "+ 4h 

Ta1'Tiana Braſſaca, Lat. a kind of large coleworts. Soup 

Tat rom [according to the poets] the ſon of Neptune and the nymph 
Calais; Neptune's trumpeter, whom they feign to have been a man 
| as far as to the middle, a dolphin — and his fore · feet like 
thoſe of a horſe, and two circular tails. ; | 

Tx1'TON, a vane or weather-cock, 

'Tai'roxs ſin muſic] a falſe concord conſiſting of three tones, or a 

third and a greater tone, 9p 

Tar TURABLE, ad}. Fr. {from tritzrate] that may be triturated. 

TrxITURA'TION, /ubft. Fr. [tritaro, Lat.] 1. [In 8 the act 
of beating or pounding in a mortar, the reduction of any ſu 

wder upon a ſtone with a muller, as colours are ground; levigation, 
— 2. [In phyſic] the action oſ the ſtomach on the food, as being 
ſuppoſed to act by grinding; but our later and more corre& anatomiſts 
have found out other cauſes of far greater efficacy do digeſtion, than mere 
muſcular contraction. Even 2 curraut bexnes, ſays Monroe, 

OT AAR os dita "09400 THE R 


an engine that con ſiſts of three | 


] a thing of three points. Jupiter's 


uu Deus, God over all, not his firſt and greateſt production 
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TRO 


eannot be broke by this preſſure; its little pellicle paſs entire”, And 
in an idiot's ſtomach were found, braſs, iron nails, &c. the iron a little 
ruſty and tending to diſſolution; but not one bit of the ſtomach hurt by 
the ſharp points of the nails. Phi. Tran. | 
Nr 


; See TrEveT. 3 
 Tar'viar, a 
be 


Fr. [triviale,. It of trivialis, Lat.] 1. Vile, vulgar, 
ſuch as may be picked up in the highway. 2. Light, inconſidetable, 
trifling: this is more frequent, tho! lets juſt. Dad : 
 Tar'vialty, adv. [of trivial] 1. Commonly, vulgarly. 2. Tri- 
flingly, infignificantly. £2, f lth hs 
R1'VIaLNEss [of trivial] 1. Commonneſs, vulgarity. 2, Infignifi- 
cantneſs, lightneſs. | | 
To Txrumyn, verb neut. [triomfir, Fr. trianfare, It. triumfar, Sp. 
of triumpho, Lat.] 1. To make a ſolemn and pompous entry, on account 
of a victory or ſome noble atchievement ; to rejoice for victory: Dry- 
den accents it on the ſecond ſyllable. 2. To obtain victory, to ſubdue 
or pet the maſtery over one's paſſions, or any thing elſe : with over. 
Over whom he had ſufficiently triumphed. Knoles, 3. To glory or 
take pride in, to infult upon an advantage gained. | 
Tx1'unPn, ſubſt. [triomfe, Fr. trionfo, It. triumfo, Sp. of triump bus, 
Lat.] 1. A folemn pomp or ublic ſhow at the return of a victorious 
general from the wars. 2. State of being victorious. In triumph if- 
5 . Milton. 3. Conqueſt; a victory. Ares of triumph. Pope. 4. 
Joy tor ſucceſs. Great 41 575 and rejoicing was in heaven. Milton. 
5. A conquering card, one of the ſame ſute With that turned up at whiſt, 
now called trump. See TRUur. 5 | 
Tzx1yMPn was the higheſt honour the Romans granted their generals, 
to encourage them to ſerve their country with the uemoſt ep, >: 
They were mounted on a chariot glittering with gold and adorned 


with precious ftones, themſelves armed cap-a-pee, holding a general's 


ſtaff in their hand, reſting on their thigh, and the triumphal crown, or /* 


arland, on their head ; the chariot drawn by the finelt horſes that could 


be had; and ſometimes by lions, as that of Mark Antony ; or by ale. 


phants, as that of Pompey, when he triumphed over Afric. 
Kings, princes, generals of armies and other captive commanders, 


chanical powers, commonly called the pulley. 


eye, ſo named becauſe 


N R O 


Tac'cnikvs, or Tao n, [Jeoox3M0e, or 1g, Gr 
ring, or cavity, that ſurrounds a column WO 15 755 de hollow, 
called the ca/emate, and oftentimes the ſcotia, on account of 2 Raab ; 
ay appearance. ; TOA ee CIO Y, 
'Trocar'tice, or TxocHLIcs, ib. [of Toyo, of Tony 
wheel] the art of wheel-work, or a fot 1 0 Rs. 
ſtrates the properties of all circular motions.  Trochilics, or the Aye 
wheel inſtruments. M7kins. | wy of 
Tro'cyincs, f. [with hunters] 
vers head. | bs 2 
RO'CHISCs, Jab I troch ue, Fr. trociſcho, It. trochiſes, Sp. reel 
cus, Lat. Teoxign AG a kind of tablet ig lozenge made f 
paſte, and then died, to be held in the mouth to melt there. 7 rocli . 
of vipers. Bacon. - | | . 
Tach r, Lat. a fort of figured foſſil ſtones, reſembling. plants 
"oy called St. Cuthbert's-beard. | | p 
RO'CHLEA, Lat. [of gere-, of Tezxw, Gr. to run] one of the 


the ſmall branches on the top of a 5 


ſix me. 


TRockLea'res, n anatomiſts] the l muſcles of the 


ey ſerve to pull the eye obliquely u 
downwards, as if turned like a pulley. F 2 e 
TRro'cuvs [of exe, of Texxw, Gr. to run round] 1. A wheel, 2 
A {mall round lump of any thing. h : 
TRocnoi'y [with geometricians] a figge made by the upper end of 
the diameter of a circle, turned about a right line. . 
Taocho' Lies [of Jeeves, Gr. a wheel] the art of wheel-work, or a 


mathematical ſcience that demonſtrates the properties of all circular mg. 


— 


tion.. 
Trop [of xnedan, Sax.) the preterite of rread. See To TR RAD. 
Trove, Ju. [from trode, pret. of tread] footing. Obſolete, Ser- 


er. 

Trop, or Tro'bpen, part. paſſ. of rread, 

TRro'GLODITE, aH. [ewynodulng, Gr.] 1. One who inhabits caves of 
the earth. Arbuthnot cod Pepe. 2. A little bird, a wren, a hedge 
ſparrow. | | 


chained two and two, their hands bound behind their backs, and hang- TxrocLo'piTss [of Tgwynodwe, of TewyAn, 2 cave, and Jure, to pene- 
ing down their heads, following the triumphal chariot.  ..._,_  trate] a people of Ethiopia, who are ſaid to have lived in caves under 
Attended by the Roman cohorts and legions richly adorned, abun- ground. | | yo 


dance bf trophi& lying at their feet; as crowns of gold, coſtly veſſels 


full of gold and filver medals, arms and colours of the vanquiſhed, or 


conquered nations. | 
Nerd, adj. | triumphatis, Lat. triomfal, Fr. trionfale, It. tri. 
Val, Sp.] pertaining to a triumph, uſed in celebrating a triumph or 
victory. | : : 
Winnt Crown [among the Romans] was a garland of laurel, 
granted to be worn by generals that had vanquiſhed their enemies ; and 
on that account, to whom the ſenate granted a triumph. 7 
TaxtuunrnA“LIs, Lat. a name given Hercules. 8 
* Taro 'mPHaAL, /ubPe. 8 Lat. triumphal ornaments] a to- 
ken of victory: not in uſe. Milton. 5 0 85 | 
Tx1v'MPHANT, adj, [triomfant, Fr. trionfante, It. triumfante, Sp. 
triumphans, Lat.] 1. Trimmphing, celebrating a victory. 2. Rejoici 
as for victory. 3. Victorious, graced with conqueſts. Intends to K+ 4 
triumphant, Milton. | 
- Taiv'MPHANTLY, adv. [of triumphant) 1. With triumph, joyſully, 
as for a victory, in token of victory. 2. Viftorioully, with ſucceſs. 
Triumphantly tread on thy country's ruin. Shakeſpeare. 3. With inſo- 
lent exultation. 0 2 6 + os 4b) 1 1 N Po 3 
Txiv*mPner, . [of triumph] he that triumphs. Sha ee 
Tai'vurkixq, 5 paſſ [of triumph; triumphans, Lat. trionfant, 
Fr.] making a triumphant proceſſion , alſo gloryipg. See To Ti- 
UMPH. | 
Taiv'uvix, /ubPe. Fr. It. Sp. of Lat. one of the three magiſtrates of 
the #riumwvirate, Who governed the Roman empire with equal authority, 
and in conjunction called trawmuiri, © 
TI MVIAATE, fubf. [triumvirat, Fr. triumvirato, It, triumviral 
Sp. of triumviratus, Lat.] the government of the triumviri, wheiein 
three great men ſhared the ſovereign power of the Romans; as that of 
Auguſtus, Marcus Antonius, and L idus. > ES 
Trx1v'NE, adj. [g. d. tres in uno, Lat. i. e. three in one] a term by 
ſome applied to God, to ſignify the unity of the god-head in a trinity of 
FN Gly. EA. oo ooo oa: 
" Taixa'co, Lat. [with botaniſts] a kind of vervain. 
' ToTroar, verb neut. [with hunters] to cry, as a 
„ eee wh 
ROCHA'IC, adj. * e-, onging to a zrocheus] 1. Conſiſting 
of the foot ſo 45 ; Ty trochaic 3 +, a ve che 


* 


* 


my ad. Tbeſaur. 
Tac cas, A, [corrapted from 2rois quart, Fr. in ſurge a pip 
ROCAR, . |corra m trois „Fr. in ſurge pipe 
made of metal, ſilver, or ſteel, with a ſharp- pointed end, 2 in tap- 
ping dropſical perſons. RP init 
 Trocna'xTERs [Teoxarlnges, Gr.] two proceſſes in the uppet part of 
the thigh-bone, otherwiſe called rotator major & minor, in Which, the 
tendons of many muſcles terminate, 2 Om 
Trocua"tCal [trochaigue, Fr. trochaicus, Lat.] conſiſting of trochees. 


K eee ee own 
Tzocusz, ab. [trochet Fr. troachens, in Latin poetry; Vea, Gr, 
a foot which conſiſts of two ſyllables, the firſt long and A cg Mort. 


* 


It is the reverſe of the jambic, and ſtyl'd by Longinus, in his treatiſe of the 


Sublime, pwilgor opxnypmxcr, i. e. the dancing menſure, And would the 
reader perceive what different effects theſe * numbers have on the 


ear, he need only compare that couplet of Dryden, which conſiſts of the 
n 7: | foot, a err 
Softly ſweet, in Lydian meaſures, | Mite 4 
Soon he ſooth d his ſoul to pleaſures —— _ 5 
with that line of Milton, which conſiſts of the jambic, Ts 
_ _ © "He call'dfo loud, that all the hollow deep 1 
Of hell reſounded oe ; | IF: | 
See Jause, Priszeutvs, Tatzzenve, and Bans Yerſe com- 
patdd. . n 0 


| year 904 before Chriſt. 


buck, does at rut. 


Trojan, adj. belonging to the ſtate or city of Troy. 
Trojan War. The right adjuſting the RA of the taking of Troy 
is of preat importance in chronology ; Jackſon, in his Chronologic Anti- 
quities, vol. III. p. 332. ſays, from what has been obſerved we may 
with great exactneſs fix the famous zra of the deſtruction of Troy to the 
year re Chriſt 1183, which was the computation of Erato/thenes and 
others; or to the proceeding year 1184, which was the computation of 
13 the learned Athenian chronologer, and others.” But Sir 
ac Newton brings it ſomewhat lower down, and places it about the 
We have already aſſigned his reaſons in part 
for ſo conſiderable a variation, under the word chronology ; and ſhall 
now ſqbjoin ſomething which has occured to me in the courſe of 
reading, and which ſeems to favour his opinion; Plutarch [in his lt 
of Cimon] obſeryes, that he removed the bones of Theſeus from the 
iſle of Scyros to Athens about four hundred years after Theſeus firſt left 
that country. Now this fact of Cimon's [by comparing Plutarch and 
Petavius, Ration. p. 88, together] may be placed about the year 471 
before Chriſt 41 Theſeus (as is ® well known) flouriſhed in the age 
precxting the Trojan war. But ſee CHROM and Disx com- 
£ * Neftor, in the firſt book of the 7liad, tells us, that he had con- 
verſed with Theſeys in his younger days; and in the 12th book 
we lind Polypoetes, the ſon of his good friend Pirithous, ſignali- 
zing him ſelf in the action. Miad, lib. 12. v. 128, 129, 182. 
To Trori, verb act. Itrollen, Du. to roll; perhaps from fruchea, 
Lat. a thing to turn round. John/ox] to move circularly, to drive 
about. Troll about the bridal bowl. Shake/peare. | 
To Trot, verb next. 1. To roll, to run round. 2. To ramble 
and down 92 To troll it in a coach. Swift. 3. To fiſh for 11 
towards the bottom, with a rod whoſe line runs on a reel or pulley; 
which I ſuppoſe, ſays Johnſon, gives occaſion to the term. | 
TroiL-Ffocaver, a flower otherwiſe called crow-foot or butter-flower. 
Tho, Jaht. [trou madame, Fr.] a, game uſually called p- 
-holes. * | | | 
. ſubſt. a ſlattern, a looſe woman careleſs in dreſs. 
Trxo't.Manawme, or TroU'-MaDam, ſubſt. [of this word I know not 
a 3 A fellow I have known to go about with zroſmadanes. 
TAG MA, Lat. gas, Gr. ] a wound proceeding. from any outward 
cauſe. 5 | g | | 
" Txbno'ts1s,' or Tro'mos, Lat Gr.] a trembling, or depra- 
vation of the voluntary motion of Ny I | | 1 | 
Tro'Nace, Aub. [of trona, old Eng. a beam 8 with] an an- 
tient cuſtom or toll taken for the weighing of wool ; alſo the act of 
weighing wool in a publick market. 1 3 
RO'NATOR, an officer, who, in former times weighed the wool that 
was brought, into the ci bf London. 05s Tabu: 
Txbi kinky [in heraldry] fignifies a croſs or ſome other thing cut 
in pieces; yet ſo, that all the pieces are ſo placed, as to keep up the 
form, tho' ſet at a ſmall diſtance, one from the other.. 5 
Txone-Weight, troy- weight. O. 1 
Tuaoor Ce, Fr. rrp „It, ryopa, Sp. troope, Du. trop, Su. ehe, 
low Lat.] à nobn collecti 1 which fohiſies 3 1. Several perſons gag 
ed tagether or going ig a company. 2. A body of ſoldiers : in this ſen 
oily fed in the plural. See Moe, 3. A-ſtnall body of cavalry; %» 
a troop of lee, a ſmall body of Horſe under the command of u cap” | 


Trdegendent Troor, 2 troop that is not imbodied into or Joined to an/ 


iment. 


o TrooP, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To match in a body. 2 
neee, ͤ IT To 
All the large effects. {Ss Fg 13 
That troop with majeſty. N hon Mes Ins 200 
To Txoor d, To'Troor of, or To Troop ap, to get aan, © 
march off haſtily. e, PORT: 5 in 
To Tagar together [Yarreaper Fr.] 10 e or go Eee 
troops or m PP maten, 


RO 


Tao vg, Jah, [of tromp] a horſe ſoldier. A trooper fights only 
on horſe-back ; a dragoon marches on horſe- back, but fights either as a 
horſeman or footman. | | 2 
Taoors [troupes, Fr. truppe, It.] ſoldiers in general, under whatever 
denomination. Wes 2 
Taor, Tnokr, or Tuxor [of xnoppe, Bnoppe, Sax. botp, Du. and 
L. Ger. vorff, H. Ger. a village] at the end of proper names of places, 
denotes a village; as Cracanthorp. | x 8 
Torx, fubft. Fr. (trop, It. and Sp. tropar, Lat. Jet, hero, Gr. 
do turn; in rhetoric] a change of a word from its original ſignification. 
A trope is included in a ſingle word, ahd 1 ſentence. A trope 
| ſignifies the thing to which it is applied, only on account of the con- 
nection and relation it has to that whoſe proper name it is; or it is, when 
a word is transferred from a thing, which it fignifies properly, to ſome- 
thing elſe. And tho* we may reckon as many ſorts of tropes, as we 
rf. different relations, yet rhetoricians have effabliſhed but a few; 
as, metonomy, ſynec hdoche, inetanomaſia, a metaphor, an allegory, a litotei, 
an hyperbole, an irony and catachrefir. See S1MILE. . 
Tao“, a, [of trophy] adorned with trophies. n | 
Tac PIT ES [of Jeero, Gr. to turn] a ſe& who maintained that the 
word was made fleſh or man. 

Tao ru [topeum, tropheum, Lat. trophie, Fr. trofeo, It. and Sp. Do- 
rale, of Teomn, of leere, Gr. to turn, which ſignifies the flight of ene- 
mies] an enemy's ſpoils ſhe wn or hung up as a token of victory. 

Troeny {in painting, carving, 9. 7 the repreſentation of pikes, 
halberts, drums, colours, croſlets, and other weapons and inſtruments 
of war. | 

Troeny [in architecture] an ornament repreſenting the trunk of a 
tree, charged or encompaſſed all round about with arms or military wea- 
pons, both offenfive and defenſive. | | 

TroPny-Money, a duty of four-pence, paid annually by houſe- 
keepers, or their landlords, for the drums, colours, &c. of the com- 
panties or regiments of militia. | | | 
 Tro'eicaL, adj. [of trope ; Tromix®-, Gr.] 1. Rhetorically changed 
from the original meaning, relating to a trope. 2. [From tropic] pla- 
ced near the tropic, pertaining to the tropics. 3 

Tro'prer Morbi, Lat. ſuch diſeaſes as thoſe inhabitants are moſt liable 
to, who live under the tropics. | | ; 

Tro'eic, ſubPt. Itripigue, Fr. tropico, I:. and Sp. tropicus, Lat. Teoms- 
x©-, ſcil. xvxx®-, of lęero, Gr. to turn] a Circle ſuppoſed to be drawn 
le to the equinoCtial, at 23® 30 from it; of which there are two, 
one towards the north, which is called the tropic of Cancer, which, when 
the ſun comes to about the 22d of June, he makes our longeſt day ; 
and the other towards the ſouth, which is called the tropic of Capricorn 
to which the ſan arriving on the 21| of December, makes our ſhortel 
day. See HEL1OTROPE. | 


Trxo'v15ts, fab. [of trepe] ſuch as explain the ſcripture altogether TROWVw”TI Itruwkel, Du. rralla, Lat. rraclle, Fr.] a bricklayer's tool 


to take up mortar with and ſpread it on the bricks ; with which alſo they 


by tropes and figures. | 8 | 
_  'TRopoLo'GiCAL, at. [rropalogigae, Fr. tropologico, It. and Sp. of 7re- 
pologicus, Lat. Tgoronoyin®:, Teor®-, a trope, and x5y&-, Gr. à word or 


ſpeech] pertaining to tropology, changed from the original import of the 
words, * 


TroPoLoO'GICALLY, adv. [of trepological] with variation by tropes, 
in a tropological manner. By | 
TroPo'LOGY [| tropologia, Lat. Teotronoyit, of Jexmra, Gt. to turn] a rhe- 
torical mode of ſpeech, including tropes ; the change of à word from its 
original meaning. Brown. 933 es 
ROPOSCHEMATO'LOGY, fat. [of le., a manner, 55jud, a ſcheme, 
and Aryw, Gr. to treat of} a treatiſe or diſcourſe of the method of draw- 
ing ſchemes. 5 AF, a | 
a 3 ab. [trouſſes, Fr.] breeches, hoſe. Ste Tovse. 
are. | 
To TroT, verb neut. [trotter, aller le trot, Fr. trottare, trotar, Sp, 
trotten, Du.] to go a high jolting pace, as a horfe ; alfo to run up and 
down; to walk faſt. In a ludicrous or contemptuous ſenſe. 
Taor, fast. Fr. [rotto, It. trote, Sp.] 1. [Wich horſemen] is the 
high jolting pace or going of a horſe, in which the motion is two legs in 
the air, and two upon the , croſs-wiſe ; continuing alternately 
to raiſe at once the hind-leg of one fide, and fore-leg of the other; leav- 
ing the other hitid and fore-leg upon the ground till the former come 
down.. 2. Anold woman; in contempt. | | 
TroT-Town, a gadder, a vagabond. 


Trorn, ſulf. Le, O. Englits and Scotlh, rnedy Se, Sax.] uh, 

s TAann. | OY” Ol 

In (or by my) Torn, verily. Addiſon. 3 
8 [of troth] alte wesckgeg Faltfus. | 
TRrOTH-PLIGHT, adj, [of troth and plight] betrothed, affiaticed. 

Shakeſpeare. | | th | 


Tro'TTER troteur, O. Fr. trottatore, It. frotador, Sp.] 1. A trotting 
horſe.. 2. A ſheep's foot; in cant language. TOS ; 

To 'Trov'sLE, verb ad. [troubler, Fr. tribolare, It. tribular, Sp. tur- 
bare, Lat.] 1. To cauſe pain or uneaſineſs to, to diſtreſs. Sore troubled 
in mind. 1 Maccabees. 2. To embroil, to put into confuſion, to diſturb, 
to perplex. Never trouble yourſelf about thoſe faults. © Locle. 3. To 
afflict, to grieve. It would not zrouble me to be ſlain for thee. Sidney. 
4. To buſy, to engage over-much. Careful and uiii? about my 
things, 5. To give occaſion of labour to: a word of civility or fligh 
regard, ; will not trouble myſelf to prove. Lore. 6. To teize, to vex. 
7. To diſorder... 8. To make waters thick or muddy by agitation or 
commotion. 9. To mind with anxiety. 10. In low language] To 
{ue for a debt; as, my landlord threatens to trouble e.. 

Trov'sLe, ſubſt. Fr. I triboln, It. rribuls, Sp. turbatio, Lat.] 1, Per, 
plexity, embarraſſment, diſturbance; diſquietneſs, embroſlment of mind, 
on account of ſome croſs accident, misfottune; &c. 2. Inconvenience, 
moleſtation, obſtruction. Some new trouble raiſe, Milton, 3. Pain, 
uneaſineſs, vexation. 4. Affliction, calamity. Toil and roub/e. Shake- 
we. 5. [In low language] # give" one tvb; to ſue one for a 


Trxo'vst.en, /abP. of 2 one that cauſes trouble, diſturber, 
confounder. The great troubley of our peace. Atirbucy. "FI 
„ Trov'Btegows, ad}, [of rronble) 1. Troubling, perplexing diſturb⸗ 
ing, uneaſy, afflictive. 2. Weariſome, burthenſome. Full of teazing 
buſineſs. So eroubleſome an idleniefs, B. Johnſor. 4. Slightly harraſſing, 
Theſe” roubleſome diſguiſes. Milton. 5. Impro . i 75 un- 

engaging. Her to ſee ſhould” be but troubleſome. Spenſer. 
6. Importune, teazing. | wy 


above the hi 


duty; to abſent from ſchool, Shakeſpeare. 


TRU 


Txot'ertsomtly, adv. [of troubleſome} vexatiouſly, weariſomely, 
unſeaſonably, importunately. Locke. F 

Trov'BLESOMENESs, JubPt. [of tronblęſome] 1. A troubleſome quality, 
vexatiouſneſs, uneaſineſs. Troubleſomene/s of the place. Bacon. 2. 
Importunity, unſeaſonableneſs. 


 Txo0u'BLE-STATE, fahl. [of trouble and fate] diſturber of a commu- 
nity, poblick makebate. Daniel Civil War. LT . 
Txov'sLovs, ndj. [of trouble) tumultuous,. confuſed, diſordered, 
put * commotion: an elegant word, but diſuſed. Troublous wind, 
penſer. A | | 
TRo'VER [of trenver, Fr. to find; in the common law] an action a 
man hath againſt one, Who, having found any of his goods, refuſes to 
deliver them upon demand. Cos ² l. es tent] 
Txovcn [tnox, or tnoh, Sax. frog, Su and Ger. troeb, Du. trou, 
Dan. troug, Ian. '?r49go, It.] a hollow wooden veſſel, open longitudi- 
=y on the upper-fide ; as a hog-trough, Kneading- trough, &c. | 
_ Trxoven of the Sea ¶ſea language] the hollow made between any two 
waves in a rolling ſea; as, the ſbip lies down in the trough of the ſea, i. e. 
ſhe lies down between two waves. | | 
To Trout, verb af, [trolien, Du. to 2 To move Ry 
To rroul the tongue. Milton. 2. To utter volubly. Will you tren the 
catch. Shakeſpeare, See TRoLL, YT, 
To Trxounce, verb act. ¶ troncor, tronſon, Fr. a club. Skinner] to ſue 
at law, to puniſh by an indictment or information. 833 
Taovsz, or TxO“sp- RS, b. [troufſe, Fr. truiſb, Erſe. See TrROUs- 
E RS.] hoſe, breeches. Spenſer. _ 33 83 
TRrov'sEQUEVE, fab. [troufſe, Fr. with horſemen] a large caſe of 
leather as long as the dock of a horſe's tail, which ſerves for a covering 
for the tails of leaping horſes. 3 f na Selb 
N [with horſemen] a piece of wood cut archwiſe, raiſed 
n 


er-bow of a great ſaddle, which ſerves to keep the bolſters 
tight. 


Tzour [epver, cnuhx, Sax. truite, Fr, trota, It. trocta, truta, trut- 


| enn on; to? l . ji wr 
Tow, 7nterj. for I tro, or trow you; an exclamation of enquiry. 
Shakeſpeare. , l 2 „ neee cody 

Taov' RIDE, a market-town of Wilts, near 99 meaſured miles from 
London, and has a ſtone bridge over the river Were. 


tut the bricks to ſach lengths as they have occaſion, and alſo ſtop the 
pg ACCC onion nh 5 . 
To Tao W-ã Away [prob. of froller, O. Fr. or dwaalen, Du.] to rove 
C˙•%ê?y y ˙7˙c˙ôc ii, 
Ta W tuo [of fuer, Fr.] moving or wandering about. PEE 
Troy-Weight [of Troyes, a city of Champaigne in France] a weight 
of 12 ounces to the Poun 20 pennyweights, to the ounce, and 24 
grains to the N : for weighing of gold, filver, and bread. . _ 
The Engliſh phyſicians make uſe of troy-werght after the manner fol- 
lowing; 20 grains = a fcrople; 3 ſcruples = a drachm, 8 drachms 
= an ounce, 12 ounces = a pound. The Romans left their ounce in 
Britain, now our averdupois oance ; for our troy ounce we had elſe- 
Where. Arbithnit as att bes 
Tav'aur, Aas. [iruando, Fr. tre „Du. a vagabond] an idler, 
a loiterer, one Who wanders about idly, neglecting his duty or employ- 
2 beggar; thence it is uſed for one that abſents hi 
OM ic . 4 0 N 14 e A BEER OR? 
F To Play the TRvaxt, is, in ſchools, to ſtay from ſchool without 
eave. TEES F 
Tauavr, adj. idle, foitering, wandering from bufineſs. Denn. 
To Txvaxr, verb neut. [of truander, Fr, to beg about a country, 
trowandten, Du. and O. Ger. ] to loiter about, to idle at a iftance fron 


#f.£ 118 


In Chaucer, ru CCC 
Tru an rsnif, aht, [eruatte, O. Fr. from truant See TAuApIsE] 
idlenefs, 1 0 oy or = ebam. | 2 
Tauss, ſub. a kind of herb. 


_— 19 * TY, _ I's 8 a $1 5 ** 
, Txvce, ſabſt. [treve, Fr. terey s, Du. truga, low Lat. tregua, It. and 


Tru ANTDISE, 40 7 Fr. the act of truanting, or playing truant. 
15 lar | . 


trew, Teut. trouw, Du. trow, L. Ger. treu, H. Ger. faith] 1. K 


ceſſation of arms agreed upon for a time, between two parties in a ſtate 


of war, a temporary peace, 2, Cellation, intermiſſion, ſhort quiet in 


general. Trace to his refleſs thoughts, Me «1 
 Txverva'r10N, ft. [trucide, Lat.] the act of killing or murder- 


dagen, fl. Ih, Fr.) as interpreter to a traveller, 


. a linguiſt. 


Tavex [zroc, Fr. zrutco, Sp.] 1. Exchange, bartering of one thing 
— 1 2 2. [TgoxS., Gr.] wooden wheels for the carriage of — 
To Tavor, verb a#, [troquer, Fr.] trocar, Sp. to barter or exchange 
one commodity for another. e en ee, e 
Tuer [in a ſhip] a ſquare piece of wood on the top of a maſt, to 


put a flag- ſtaff in. 
P Fat 


'CKLE-Bed [of trochea, Lat. a pulley or wheel] a low bed with 

whHEEIF tb run unde! 2 471 oy een ü 
To Txvexrz, verb neuf, [of trochlea, Lat. of He, Gr. as ſome 
mjeQtate, or rather of truggelen, Du. ye Fn. ag This word is, 

Tbelleve. lays ohnſon, from true lie · bed, which is always under an» 

other bed} to ſubmit, yield, or buckle to, to be in a ſtate of inferiority 

or ſubjection. 7 Hee, IO 1. 4 

| Biene part att>[gf trick; troquant, of troquer, Fr.] bartering 
© ring. "x 


Tav xa fer „It. prob. of Ne- Gi.) an Italian game, a kind 
of ind F We ot | 


Txucks fin nnery]-round pieces of wood, like wheels, fixed on the 
aZle-trees' of carriages, io move the ofduance at ſea. = | | 
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root, and 


ment with one ſtring, w 
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To Tauber, verb neut. A truggio/art, as Skinner 4 to trot 
wp and down, to toil and moi] about a buſineſs, to travel la orioully.. 
Tzxv'pMouLlDY, or Trxv'cmoulDY, . a dirty drab, a flat- 
woman. A cant word. ; 
Rv'CULENCE, or T'RU'CULENTNESS, ſubſt, [trucyſentia, Lat.] 1. 
Cruelty, ſavageneſs of manners. 2. Sternnels, terribleneſs of aſpeR. 
Tab'curzhr, ach. [truculentus, Lat.] 1. Having a cruel or fierce look. 


2. Barbarous, having a ſavage diſpoſition. Ray. 3. Deſtructive, cruel. 


Truculent plagues. Harvey. | FAT” | 
Tavs, a [epupe, xneope or tnua, Sax. troe, tro, Dan. tro, Su. 


trouw, Du. trow, L. Ger. treu, H. Ger. triwo, Teut.] 1. Genuine, un- 


feigned, not counterfeit. What harmony or true delight. Milton, 2. 
Truſty, faithful, not perfidious, ſteady, True to the party- Temple. 3. 
Truly conformable to a rule, exact, correct. They had made things 
more regularly true. Dryden. 4. Not falſe, not erroneous, agreeing 
with fact or the nature of things. If the reſt be zrue which I have head. 
Shakeſpeare. 5. Not falſe, agreeing with our thoughts. 6. Pure fi 

f Etihood, veracious. 7. Honeſt, not fraudulent. The 
thieves have bound the true man, Shakeſpeare. 8. Rightful. | 


r | 
Anointed King, Meſſiah. Milton. 

Tav'z BORN, a . [of true and born] having a right by birth. 
 Tarv'esreD, adj. [of true and bred] that is of a right breed. 
Txv'E-HEAR TED, adj. [tneop-hanrix, Sax. trow-herrigh, Du. and 
L. Ger. treu-hertzig, H. Ger.] fincere, honeſt, faithful. 

" Trve-HEARTEDNESS, ſubſt. [of true-bearted] faithfulneſs, fincerity. 
 Txv'eLove, ſub. the herb, called alſo herb 2 Paris. 
 TaveLove-xnoT, or TxuUgLOveR's-KNoT, fab. [of true, love or 


lever, and hnot} lines drawn through each other in many involutions, 


conſidered as the emblem of interwoven love. 
Trv'tness, /ubſt. Cof true] faithfulneſs, truſtineſs, ſincerity. Bacon. 
Tav'EPENVV, Jas. [of true and penny] a familiar phraſe for an ho- 


KUEPENNY [Mer. Caſaub. derives it of Jpuravoy, Gr. a crafty fellow 
a name given by way of taunt to ſome ſorry fellow, c. as, an old true- 
Art thou there, ny. Shakeſpeare. 2 | | 
Tus Place of a Planet [in aſtronomy] a place of the heavens ſhown 
by a right line, drawn from the centre of the earth thro? the centre of a 
gd — Fr.] a kind of vegetable produftions 
Tav'rrrzs, ah. fe, truffe, Fr.] a kind of vegetable ions, 
not unlike A. covered with a blackiſh Kein, without ſtalk or 
growing within the ground. In July, the uſual method for 
the finding of traſſies, or ſubterraneous muſhrooms, called by the Italians 
2a+tafali, and in Latin tubera terre, is by tying a cord to the hind leg of 


MY Pig: and driving him, obſerving where he begins to root. Ray. 


UGG; 107. a maſon's hod or trough for mortar. | 

TzuLL, Aab. [tfulla,Tt. a fart. Mer. Caſaub.] 1. A ſorry baggage, 

a pitiful wench, a camp whore, a vagrant, a ſtrumpet. Some ſuburb 

trull. Swift. 2. It ſeems to have had firſt, at leaſt, a neutral ſenſe. A 
girl, a laſs, awench. A white-hair'd zrull. Turburville. 

TavrrizA'r tox, ſub}. [in ancient architecture] all kinds of couches 

or layers of mortar wrought with the trowel in the inſide of vaults; or 


the hatches made on the layers of mortar, to retain the lining of the 


vie. | | 
ws: adv. [of true; tnoplice, Sax. ttowlick, Du. trowlig, L. Ger. 
treulich, H. Ger.] 1. In truth, ſincerely, not falſely, faithfully. Things 


mot truly are moſt behoovefully ſpoken. Hooker 4 2. Really, without de- 


eit or fallacy. 3. Exactly, juſtly. Judging of things truly. South. 4. 


Indeed. | | 

Ta vur, ſubſ. [trompe, Du. trompe, Fr. tromba, It.] 1. A trumpet, 
an 8 martial muſic. Commonly uſed in poetry. 2. rank of 
ted from triumph) Latimer, in a Chriſtmas, exhibited a game at L 


and made the ace of harts triumph. Fox. 3. [Trionfe,' Fr, trionfo, It.] a u 


winning or victorious card, a card that has particular privileges in a 
game, as being one of the ſuit turned up laſt by the dealer. 

To put to or upon the Tx uurs, to reduce to the laſt extremity. Dry- 
To Trxumr, verb a. [from the noun ; prendre, avec un trionfe, Fr.] 
to win with a trump card. | as. 
To Txvur, verb neut. to play a trump card. | | 
Pier a up [tromper, Fr. to cheat] to deviſe, to forge, to invent a 

Ty TaHely. | | | 
 Frxvinueinc, part, af. of trump ; playing a trump-card. | 
; Tar ente. fbf [of tromperie, Fr. a t. Shiner] 1. Something 
of leſs value than it ſeems, ſomething fallaciouſly ſhowy or ſplendid. The 
trumpery in my houſe. Shakeſpeare. 2. F „ empty idle talk. 
Mixed with other their own trampery, they have ſought to obſcure the 


truth. gb. 3. Something of no value, trifles, ſorry, pitiful, paul- 


try ſtuff, Pricked dances and other ranger). Addiſon. | 
Tav'urgr, ahh. [trompette, Fr. „ trombetto, It. trompeta, 1 
rrombeto, Port.] 1. A warlike muſical inſtrument, ſounded by the 4 
2. In military ftile, for trumpeter. Demanded by a rriampet. Addiſon. 
3. One who praiſes. To be the of his praiſes. Dryden. 4. One 
who publiſhes abroad, one who. proclaims. Every man is the of 
> 3 and muſt be in ſome meaſure the trumpet of his fame. 
atler. REDS 5.7 | 
Mariae Txuurr [ages marine, Fr. tromba marina, It.] an inſtru- 
hich, being ſtruck with a hair bow, ſounds like 
a trumpet. 


* _ Speaking TRUMPET, a fort of trumpet ufed at ſea, which mag- 
nifies the voice ſo much, or makes it ſound ſo loud, that a man, ſpeak- 
ing in it, may be heard above a mile. | Os 
To Txv'mrer, verb af. [trompetter, Fr.] to 1 ſound of 
trumpet, to proclaim, to ſpread abroad, to publiſh in general. Bacon. 
Ip TRUMPET, verb neut. to blow a trumpet. 
Tav'urzrTEx, ſubſt. [of trumpet ; trompetero, Sp. trombeteirs, Port.] 
7 One who — a uu - 2, One who proclaimg, publiſhes or 
enounces in 8 men are trumpeters. Bacon. 3. A 
kind of fiſh. r 8 , 
Tru MPET-FLOWER, ſubſ?. [bignonia, Lo] a plant. | 15 
Tav'uezr-roncuzp, adj. [of trumpet and tongue) having a tongue as 
loud and vociferous as a trumpet. Shakeſpeare. | 
ö To'Txv'xcare, werb af. [truncatus, Lat.] to cut ſhort, to main, to 
0p. | | 3 
+ Trv'ncared Pyramid [with geometricians] one whoſe top is cut off 
by a plane parallel to its baſe. 


* 


5 T R U 


Tausca T 10, /b. [from the verb] the act of cuttins . 
2 maiming. a R 9 | : ne chopping 
RU'NCHEON, /ubft, [trongor, Fr. a ſhort or broken la 
Lat. Skinner] 1. A battoon, a ſtaff of command. The ens d 
cheon. Shakeſpeare. 2. A ſhort ſtaff, a club, a cudgel. Plum, 
* ** to a truncheon or ſtaff. OG | 1 9-8 fs. eng 
o Tauxchzox, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to beat with 
Sa i , wich © trunchean, 
T d, Jubſt. 7 one 7 
Ne EE . Juſt [of truncheon] one ayes with a truncheon. 
Tau nenzons [with farriers] ſhort, thick worms that breed in the 
_” of horſes, which in time will eat their way through, if not ki 


— Txv'xcvs, Lat. 1. The main ſtem or ſtock of a tree, in diſtindtion x 

the limbs and branches. 2. [With anatomiſts] that part of the 5 
tery aud vena cava, which deſcends from the bean to the ills vet. 
3. [In architecture] part of the pedeſtal of a pillar. 7 
To Fd ers verb neut. [trondeler, dicard, Fr. or of znendel, 8 

a circle or bowl} 1. To roll along, as a hoop, to bowl along. Allie 
2. To turn round as a mop. a | | " 


. Txv'xpLE, ſub. [xnpendel, Sax. a cues any hog rolling thing, a 


carriage with low wheels to draw heavy bur 
TxVv'NvprE BED. See Tru'ciLE-BED. | 
Txv'xDLE-SHOT, a fort of iron ſhot about 17 inches long, ſha 
pointed at both ends, with a round bowl of lead caſt upon it, ara han? 
breadth from each end. 
TRU'NDLE-TAIL, 


. A round tail. Applied to a ſpecies of dogs, 


Shakeſpeare. : 2. [In gar language] a draggle- tail'd wench. 


TRUNK, fubP. [tronc, Fr. tronco, It. Sp. and Port. the ſtem or body of 
a tree, &c. of truncus, Lat.] 1. A ſort of cheſt or box for clothes, co. 
vered with leather, and lined with paper. 2. The main ſtem or bod 
of a tree. A perfect plant, with a ru, branches and leaves. Ben-] 
3. The body of a man, the head, arms and legs being cut off; the body, 
without the limbs, of an animal. This bare wither'd fra. Shakeſpeare 
4. The main body of any thing. The large tranks of the veins, Rey. 
IF bes, Fr.] the proboſcis of an elephant or other animal. 6. 4 

ow pipe to ſhoot pellets with. 7. A wooden pipe for the convey. 
ance of water. 8, [In architecture] the fuſt or ſhaft of a column. 
To T&unx, verb act. [trunco, Lat.] to truncate, maim or lop : obſo- 
lete. Paſſively uſed by Sper/er. 


Txu'NKED, ad}. [of trunk] 1. In heraldry, applied to ſuch trees, as 
are cut off at end. See Txunx, the verb. 2. Having a trunk or 
ſtem. Howe. | 


Tav'xxhoskx, ſub. plur. Txuxxnose [of trunk and hoſe] old. 
faſhion'd wide breeches. The ſhort trunt heſe ſhall ſhone thy foot and 
— — ich botaniſts] ſmall roots breaking | 
TRUNK-koots- [wi 1 roots breaking or ing out 
of the trunks of 3 which are of two ſorts. TOM TER 
1. Roots growing by a downright - deſcent, ſometimes all along the 
trunk, as in mint, &c. ſometimes only at the ends or points, as in bram- 


bles. | 


2. Such roots as neither deſcend nor aſcend, but ſhoot forth at right 
angles with the trunk. | oy 15 | 
RU'NNIONs, fiubſt. [trognont, Fr.] the knobs or bunchings out of the 


metal of a gun, which bear it upon the cheeks of the carriage. 


Txv'nxion-RiNG, the ring about a great gun that is next before the 
trunnions. See Oxpnancs, 8 7 
Tav'xo, a corporation in Cornwal, and a branch of the port of Fal- 
mouth. It ſtands on the conflux of two rivers, that almoſt encompaſs it, 
and form a large wharf, with a commodious quay for veſſels of about 
100 tons. It is 274 meaſured miles from London. | 
To Tauss, verb ad. ¶ trouſſce, Fr. or troiſen, Du.] 1. To tie or gird 
P, to pack up cloſe together. Truſ up bag and baggage. Hooker. 2. 
[1 vulgar language] to hang upon a tree. to tie up a perſon at the gal- 
ws. 3. To ſnatch up, as a bird of prey. | | 
Tauss [of troufſe, Fr. trols, Du. 9 Ger, 1. A bundle, any 
thing thruſt or packed cloſe: together. Truſſes of hay. Carew. 2. A 
ſort of bandage worn by perſons that have a rupture, to keep it from fal- 
1 AM trouſers, 8 : — . 
kuss 9 ers [with botaniſts] many flowers growing together on 
the head of a ſtalk. | 155 a I 
Tav'ssrD [ſpoken of horſes] a horſe is ſaid to be well truſſed when 
his thighs are and proportioned to the roundneſs of the 2 
Tua bsss'o, part. paff. of truſs; which ſee [rronſſe, Fr.) 1. Tied or 
＋ up. 2. Hanged on a tree. 3. Snatched up (ſpoken of aleveret) 
y aneagle or bird of prey. l 
Tau'ssEs [ina ſhip] are ropes faſtened to the parels of the yards, to 
bind the yard to the maſt, when the ſhip rolls, and to hale down the yard 
in a ſtorm or guſt of wind, . © to 6 
Tav'ssm, part. af. of truſs [with Ropers} 5 a hawk's raiſing any 
fowl E prey aloft, ſoaring up, and then deſcending with it to the 
T0 Txvsr [of triſte, Dan.] 1. To put one in truſt with, to place 


confidence in. I'd traf a woman. Orway. 2. To give credit to, to ſell 
upon credit. 3. To believe, to credit. Truſt me you look well. Shate- 


ſpeare. 4. To commit confidence to the power over any thing. Truſt hin 


with yourſelf. Taylor. 5. To commit with confidence. This much the 
rogue to public ears will trap. Dryden. +6. To venture confidently. Io 
n a 1 
o Tavsr, verb newt. 1. To be confident of ſomething. future. 1 
truſt to come unto you. 2. John. 2. To rely upon, to have confidence, 
to nd without doubt. A buckler to all that tr in him. 2 Samuel. | 
z. To be credulous, to be won to confidence. Safer than ruff too far. 
bakeſpeart, 4. To expect. What an honeſt man is to 77 to. L'E- 


ange. | | 
TxvsT,/obf.. [trauft, Run. tneopa, Sax, nift, Dan.] 1. Aſſurance, con- 
fidence, es (i another. Too much 2 in deceitful men. Swift. 
2. Charge received in confidence. 3. Conhdent opinion of any event: 
. Credit given without any examination. Moſt take things upon * 
Locke. 6. Credit without payment, tick. 6. Something commute to 
one's faith, fidelity or honeſty, They muſt commit many great #7a/ u. 
their miniſters. Bacon. 7. Devolt, ſomething committed to charge, c 
which an account muſt be given. 8. Fidelity, ſuppoſed honeſty. 1 
mit my daughter unto thee of ſpecial ruf. Tobit. 9. State of him - 
whom ſomething is entruſted. He was left in that great r with t 


king. Clarendon | ”” avs 


TUC 

TevsTEE', ſub. [of truſt; of xnupa, of xnupian, Sax. trifte, Dan.] 
1. One entruſted with any thing in general. He is a truce from God. 
Taylor. 2. One into whoſe hands an eſlate or money is put for the uſe 
of another, | | 
erat e fubR. [of truſtee] the office of a truſtee, | 

Tau'sr EA, ſubſ?. [of truſt] one who truſts. Shakeſpeare. | 4 

Tev'sTILY, adv. [of trat; tneoplice, Sax.] faithfully, with fide- 


W: gu'sTINESS, ſabſi. [of truſty] fidelity, faithfulneſs, honeſty. Tru/t- 
neſs ina dog. Grew. . 

Tev'sTLESS, adj. [of truſt] unfaithful, not to be truſted, unconſtant. 
A word elegant, but out of uſe. Spenſer. 


Txv'srY, adj. [of trat; tneode, Sax.] 1. Honeſt, true, ſaithful, 


that may be depended upon, fit to be truſted. 2. Strong, ſuch as will 
not fall. The truly weapon. Dryden. 


Tauvrn, /a. [tneopSe or xny de, Sax.) 1. The contrary to falſe- 


hood, conformity of notions to things. 2. Fidelity, faithfulneſs, con- 


cy. | 
8 The thoughts of paſt pleaſure and zruth, 
I be beſt of all bleſſings below. Song. 2 
3. Conformity of words to thoughts. And lend a li the confidence of 
truth. Anonymous. 4. Purity from falſhood. 5 
o young, my lord, and true. 
— et it be ſo, thy truth then be thy dower. 


Shakeſpeare. 
g. Honeſty, virtue. Malice bears down truth. Shakeſpeare. 


6. Some- 


times it is uſed by way of conceſſion. She ſaid ruth, Lord. St. Mat. 


thew, 7. Exactneſs, conformity to rule. The truth of the iron work. 
Mortimer, 8. In or of a truth; reality. 9. [According to Mr. Locke] 
truth conſiſts in the joining or ſeparating of ſigns, as the things ſignified 
by them do agree or diſagree one with another. | 3 
TRUTINA'TION, ſubſt. [trutina, Lat.] the act of weighing or balan- 
cing in the mind or conſidering a thing ſeriouſſy. Brown. | 
o Tax [Trier, Fr. tnepan, Sax. to juſtify or make true] 1. To 
examine, to make experiment of. Doth not the ear try words? Job. 
2. To attempt, to eſſay. Let us try advent'rous work. Milton. 3. To 
experience, to aſſay, to have knowledge or experience of. Or ry the 
Lybian heat. Dryden. 4. To examine judicially, 5. To bring before 
a a judicial tribunal. 6. To bring to a deciſion. Sometimes with out 
emphatical. 7. To act on as a teſt. The fire ſev'n times fried this, 
Shakeſpeare, 8. To bring as to a teſt. The trying of your faith. Se. 
James. 9. Topurify, to refine. Try'd in ſharp tribulation and refin'd. 
Milton, 
To Ta v, verb neut. 1. To endeavour, to attempt. 2. [With ſailors] 
a phraſe uſed of a ſhip which is ſaid zo try, when having no more fails 
abroad, but her main-fail, ſhe is let alone to lie in the ſea. 
Tv HOS [Taye Gr.] the herb nightſhade. : 
Tv'anr, killing, a mere French word; as, a tuant jeſt is a ſharp 
biting jeſt. Not deſerving to be adopted. 
Tous, /ub/?. [of tobbe, tubbe, Du.] 1. A large, open, wooden veſſel. 
2. A ſtate of ſalivation. The tub-faſt, Shakeſpeare. | 
Tus of Vermilion, from three to four hundred weight. 
Tos of Tea, about 6016. weight. 
Tus of Camphire, from 3 to 80/5. weight. | 
A Tale of a Tos, an ol 
tranſlators of D. S. Tale of a Tub, for want of knowing this Angliciſm, 
have, ridiculouſly enough, tranſlated it literally. 
'Tu'pa Euftathiana, II. [with anatomiſts] the canal of communion 
between the mouth and the barrel of the ear. 


Tu's x Fallopianæ, Lat. [in anatomy] two ſlender paſſages proceed- | 


ing from the womb, which receive the ova or eggs, and convey them to 
the womb ; ſo named of Fallopius, an eminent phyſician, who firſt diſ- 
covered them. | 


hon. 
K Tu'BERCLE, ſalſt. 1 Fr. tuberculum, Lat.] a ſmall ſwelling 
or excreſcence on the body, particularly in the lungs, a pimple. Har- 
Ve). f | 
ng, Lat. 1. A knob or knot in a tree. 2. [In ſurgery] a 
bunching out, tumour, or ſwelling in an animal body. 3. [In botany] 
the round bunching out of the rcots of ſome ns. | 

TusBe'scuLa, or TuBe'RCULEs, L. [ with ſurgeons ] ſmall tumours 


which ſuppurate and diſcharge pus, frequently found in the lungs ; or 


lie dormant for many years, without coming to any ſuppuration at all. 
TuRERCUL a, Lat. [in palmiſtry] the more eminent muſcles or knobby 
parts under the fingers, which they alſo call antes. 
Tvu'stRo5E, HH. ¶ tubereuſe, Fr, tuberoſa, It. and Sp. tuber, Lat.] a 
kind of white {weet-ſmelling flower. Garth. EG 
 Tvu'seroOVs, adj. [tuberoju;, Lat. tubereux, Fr. from ?uber, Lat.] full 
of bunches, knots, or ſwellings, having excreſcences. Woodward. 
TuBtrovs Roots [by botaniſts] are defined ſuch as conſiſt of an uni- 
form fleſhy ſubſtance, and are of a roundiſh figure, as in a turnip, &c. 
TuBtrovus Plants [tubereux, Fr. of tuberos, It. of tuberous, Lat. with 
botaniſts] plants full of bunches or knots, 
T' sENousxESS [of /uberons] knottineſs, quality of being full of 
knots and bunches ; al o the bunching out of ſome parts of the 7 
TuBzRO's1TY, ſubft. [tuberoſitas, Lat. tubereſite, Fr. with ſurgeons] 
a knot or tumour growing naturally on any part, in oppoſition to tu- 
mours that riſe accidentally, or from a diſeaſe. key 
Tv's1 1 Lat. [with anatomiſts] ſmall pipes through which the 
milk flows to the nipples of a woman's breaſts 
_Tunr,v'srRzIuM (among the Romans] a ceremony or feſtival at the 
purification of their ſacred trumpets. 
Tu'BuLas, adj. [tubus, Lat.] reſembling a pipe or trunk, long and 
hollow, conſiſting of a pipe, fiſtular. A bk or pipe like ſnout. 
rex, | 
Tu'suLaTtED, ad}. [tubulatus, tubulus, tubus, Lat.] hollow like a pi 
fiſtular, PL eber, Derbam. * l | ad 
Jin . [tubulus, Lat.] a ſmall pipe or fiſtular body. Mood- 
Ward, 
Tu'suli Vermiculares is phyſics) ſmall winding cavities on the out- 
4 J the ſhells of ſea ſhell - ſiſn, in which ſome ſmall worms inhabit and 
reed, | \ 
Tu'syLovs, ach. [tblus, Lat.] hollow like a pipe. | 
Tvck (prob. of trucca, Brit. a knife, effec, Fr, Rocco, It.] 1. A ſort 
of rapier or long narrow (word. 2. A kind of net. The tuck is nar- 
rower meſhed, with a long bunt in the midſt. Carew. 


woman's ſtory. The French and German 


Tust, ſubſt, Fr. [tubas, Lat.] a pipe, any long hollow body, a fi- 


TUM 

Tock of a Ship, the truſſing or gathering up of a ſhip's quarter under 
water, | 
To Tvcx, verb neut. [trutken, Ger. to preſs. Skinner] 1. To gather 
up, to hinder from ſpreading, to cruſh together: commonly with »p. 
Ada ſon. 2. To incloſe by putting clothes cloſe round one. Locke. 

o Tuck, verb neut. to contract. A bad word. Sharp, 

Tv'cxer, H. prob. of zacking, or of tuck, Teut. cloth] a flip of 
fine linen, muſlin, or lace, pinned or running along in a ruffle on the 
top of women's ſtays or gowns, about the neck. Add;/or. 2. A fuller 
of cloth, or, in Exon 4 adjacent parts, one who buys up woollen 
goods, and gets them dreſs'd, prefs'd and pack'd, to ſend abroad. 


TuckeTs0'NANCE, ſub. a word apparently French, but which I do 


not certainly underſtand 7. 5 5 is a hat, and /oquer, to ſtrike. Jolnſon. 


Let the trumpets ſound, 

The tucketſonance and the note to mount. Shak/peare. 
Tv'cxsELs, ſubſe. the teeth of an horſe, Ec. called alſo grinders. 
Tu'ppiNGToON, in Bedfordſhire, is 39 meaſured miles from London. 
Tv'zr, ſubſt. [tuyeau, Fr.] the anus. Skinner, | % 
Tv'espay [Tuepbzx or Tirerdæz, Sax. which Skinner derives of 


Ton, Mars, and Dæz, q. d. Dies Martis, Lat. Mars's day; but Verſte- 


an of Tuiſco, and Dæz; which Tuiſco was the moſt ancient idol of the 
eutones or ancient Germans and Saxons. And indeed they only differ 
as to the name, the Tun of Skinner being the 7ai/co of Verſtegan] the 
third day of our week. N 
Tur r, ſubſt. [touffe, Fr.] 1. A lock of hair, a bunch or number of 
threads, feathers, ribbons, flowery leaves, or any ſmall bodies joined 
together. A fine 7/7 or bruſh of moſs. Bacon. 2. [With botaniſts] a 
thicket, cluſter or plump of trees, bunch of graſs, &c. | 
Torr of a Tree, the thick top of a tree. | 
To Turr, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to adorn with a tuft. A doubt- 
ful word, and not authorized, ſays Johnſon, by any competent writer. 
Solewn oaks, that 2% the ſwelling mounts. Thomſon. 3 
Tv'FTED, adj. [of tft; touffe, Fr.] having tufts growing in cluſ- 
ters. | | 


Tv'rry, adj. [of tat] adorned or trimmed with tufts. A word of 


no authority. Let me ſtrip thee of thy zu/ty coat. Thomſon. 
Tvc [rogund, Sax. tog, Du. and L. Ger. zieg, H. Ger. a draught] 


1. A hard pull, a pull performed with the utmoſt effort. 2. A waggon 
to carry timber. | 


To Tuo [rogan, or rugan, Sax. tugga, Su. togran, Teut.] 1. To 
with ſtrength long continued, to draw. 2. To pull, to 


pull hard an 

pluck in general. Shakeſpeare. | Et 
To Tuo, verb act. 1. To pull, to draw. 2. To labour hard for any 

thing, to contend, to ſtruggle. 7 5 8 
Tv“ ox, {of [of vg] one that tugs or pulls hard. 


_ Fo15co, the molt ancient and peculiar idol, or rather deify'd great . 


anceſtor of the Teutones or ancient Germans and Saxons, is by ſome 


ſuppoſed to have been one of Noah's ſons, but by others, with more 


probability, the ſon of Aſcenas, who was great grandſon of Noah, and 
grandion of Japhet. He ſettled in Germany, and, after his deceaſe, 


was adored by all his poſterity. The inhabitants of that country are ſtill 
called Teutfch or Deutſch, or, according to the more ancient orthogra- 


hy, Tuytſch or Duytſch, and the whole country of Germany, Teutſch- 
Das or Deutſchland. Hence likewiſe the proper name Dutch, which we 
Aiſapply to the Netherlanders. The Italians to this day call a German, 
Todeſco, and the third day of our week is named Tueſday, becauſe it was 
appointed for the adoration of that idol, as Verſtegan ſays ; but others 
ſay it was called after The/a, a certain goddeſs, the wife of the god 
Thor ; which Theſa was looked upon to be the goddels of juſtice. 
TurLLERIEs [of tile, Fr. a tile, . becauſe tiles were formerly made 
there] a ſtately pile of buildings and gardens, near the Louvre at Pans, 
built all of free-ſtone, the portal being of marble pillars and jaſper. 
TuiTron, ſubf. [tuitio, from ?ueor, Lat.] guardianſhip, the care of 
a guardian or tutor, protection, ſuperintendent care. 
Tvu'Lie [fulifano, It. tulipan, Sp. tulipe, Fr. tulipa, Lat.] a flower. 
* och roar ſub. a ſaſh or wreathe worn by the Indians iuſtead of a 
1 | 


Tor1iPtMaAſNIa, or TuLIPE MANY, tulip-madneſs, a name given to 
the extravagancy of ſome perſons formerly of giving exceſſive prices, as 
five, ten, or more pounds, for a tulip-root. 

Tur ie-TREE, ſuf. a tree. | 

To Tum Wool, verb act, to mix together wool of divers colours. 


To Tu ust [of tumler, Dan. or perhaps of zumbian, Sax. to dance, 


or of taymelen, tommelen, Du, tudmelen, L. Ger. taumeln, H. Ger. to 
reel, to ſtagger, or fall dowu; zombolare, It.] 1. To roll about. 2. Lo 
fall, to come ſuddenly to the ground. 3. To fall in great quantities tu- 
multaouſly. They come fumbling upon a man, Bacon, 4. To play 
tricks by various librations of the body. . 

To Tu'mBLE, verb act. 1. To thiow down. 2. To rowze, rumple, 
or put out of order, as clothes, &c. 3. To turn over, to throw about 
by way of examination. Tumbling it over and over in his thoughts. Ba- 
cun. 4. To throw by chance or violence. They are ro0uzed and funbled 
out of their dark cells into open daylight, by ſome turbulent paſſions, 
Locke. x | 

The Ship TomsLEs [a ſex phraſe] rolls or labours in the ſea. 

Tu'mBLE, fab. [from the verb] a fall. 

Tu MBLER, /ub/t. [of tumble; tumben, Sax. a dancer, or tuymelaer, 
Dey 1. One who makes profeſſion of tumbling, or ſhewing the agility 
of the body by various poſtures. 2. A ſort of hunting dog, ſo called 


from his turning and winding his body about, before he attacks and ſaſ- 
tens on the prey. | 


Tu'MBREL, fubft. [tombereau, Fr.] 1. A dung-cart, 2. In contempt, | 


applied to a fot or drunkard, This beallly tumbrel, Congreve. 3. A 
ducking-ſtool for ſcolds, &c. | 

TUMEFA'CTION, ſul ff. [tumefacio, Lat.] ſwelling and riſing into a 
tumour. Arbuthnot. | | | 

Tu'MEF1ED, part. adj. [of tumefy; tumefattus, Lat.] ſwelled, raiſed 
by a ſwelling. 

To Tu'mgey, verb ad. [tumefacio, Lat. to make to ſwell] ro ſwell. 
It is commonly uſed paſſively. 
_"Tu'Mip [tunidus, Lat.) 1. Swoln, puſſed up. 
ſed up above the level. Tumid hills. Milten. 3. Twgidly, lofty, pom- 
pous, boaſtful, falſely ſublime. Such ex preſũons may ſeem ramid and 
aſpiring. Boyle. 5 

Tv'uoux [tumor, Lat. and Sp. tmenr, Fr. timore, It.] a rifing or 
morbid ſwelling cauſed by a ſettling of humours in ſome parts of the b dy, 

| I | which 


2. Protuberant, rai- 
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T UN 
which are enlarged and ſtretehed out beyond their natural ſtate. 2. Af- 
. fefted pomp, falſe magnificence, unſubſtantial greatneſs. Wotton. 


Tv'MoroOUs, adj, {ot tumour] 1. Swelling, 2 Watton, 2. 


Vainly pompous, falſely magnificent. B. Jobnſan and Wotton, ; 
To N verb att. [with gardeners] to fence trees about with 
earth. . 


To Tu uur ATE, verb nent. I temnlo, Lat.] to ſwell. This ſeems to 
be the ſenſe here; but I, ſays Johnſon, ſuſpect the word to be wrong. 
As ſoon as they are put together, they /umulate and grow hot, and con- 


tinde to fight till they have diſarmed or mortified each other. Boyle. 
Tu'uvrosz, ad. 338 Lat.] full of little hills or knobs. 
TumuLo'siTY, /u 


ft. frog oye tumulus, Lat.] hillineſs. 
Tv'muLT, /ub/t. I tamulte, Fr. rumulto, It. and Sp. tumultus, Lat. 
1. A promiſcuous commotion in a multitude. In loud umult all the 
Greeks aroſe. Pope. 2. A multitude put into wild commotion, an up- 
roar, hurlyburly, riot, mutiny. 3. Stir, irregular violence, great buſtle, 
a wild commotion. Raiſing a fumult among the elements, and recover- 
ing them out of their confuſion. Aadiſon. OM 
UMU'LTUARILY, adv. [of tumultuary] in a tumultuary manner. 
 Tumv'LTUARINESsS, ub. [of tumultuary] a tumultuous quality or 
fate, turbulence, inclination to tumults. King Charles. | 
 Tumu'LTUaARY, ac. [tumultuaire, Fr. tumultuario, It. of tumultua- 
rius, Lat.] 1. Diforderly promiſcuous, confuſed. Bacon. 2. Reſtleſs, 
a into irregular agitation, In a tumz/tuary and reſtleſs ſtate. Atter- 


To Tumv'LTUATE, verb neut. [tumultuor, Lat.] to make a tumult. 
TumuLTUa'T10N, ſubft. [of tumultuate] irregular and confuſed agi- 

tation. Boyle, | 
Tumv'LTvovs, adj. [tumultuenx, Fr. tumultuoſo, It. of tumultuoſus, 

Lat.] 1. Put into violent commotion, confuſedly agitated. Some u- 


multuous clouds. Milton. 2. Violently carried on by diſorderly multi- 


tudes. Trmaltuous rebellions. Spenſer. 3. 'Turbulent, violent in gene- 
ral. With zumultuous ſpeech. Knolles. 4. Full of tumults. In a tumul- 
tuous kingdom. Sidney. See TUMULTUARY. 


Tumvu'LTVOUSLY, adv. [of tumultuous) in a diſorderly confuſed. 


manner, by act of the multitude. Bacon. 


Tumv'LTUOUSNEss, fubſt. [of tumultuous] a diſordered, confuſed, 


troubled ſtate or condition. | 

To Tux, verb act. {entonner, Fr.] to put 
barrel. | | ; | 

Tun [tunne, Sax. tonne, Du. and Ger. tonne, an tonneau, Fr. ton- 
nel, Pon! 1. A veſſel containing 252 gallons, the meaſure of two hog!- 
heads, a pipe. 2. A large caſk. Milton. 3. Any large quantity pro- 
verbially. Pram tuns of blood out of thy country's breaſt. Shakeſpeare. 
4. A drunkard : in burleſque. Here's a tun of midnight work to come. 
| Dryden. 6. Twenty baked weight, or the weight of 2000 5. 7. A 

cubic ſpace in a ſhip, ſuppoſed to contain a tun. 8. Dryden has uſed 
it for a circular meaſure, I believe without precedent or propriety. Job- 
2 A tun about was every pillar. Dryden. 9. Forty ſolid feet of tim- 


| Tun, or Tox [of vun, Sax. tuyn, Du. tuen, L. Ger. zaun, H. Ger. 
a hedge or ditch, or any thing of that kind ſurrounding a place, to de- 
fend it] at the end of names or places, by a metaphor, ſignifies a village, 


up liquors into a veſſel, to 


town, or habitation. Nor is it improbable but that the Saxon tun | 


might originally come from the Britiſh dun, which ſignifies a mountain, 
becauſe antiently towns were generally built upon hills. | 

Tv'na, an American tree, on which is ſaid to grow or breed thoſe 
inſects called cocheneal. | 5 

Tu'x ABLE, adj. * tune] that may be tuned or put in tune; alſo 
harmonious, muſical. _ | 

Tu'NABLENESS Jof tunable] melodiouſneſs, harmoniouſneſs ; alſo ca- 
pableneſs of being put into tune. | | 
| Tu'xaBLy, adv. [of tunable] harmoniouſly, melodiouſly. I 

TUN-BELLIED, adj. [of tun aud belly] having a great belly like a tun, 
gor- bellied. | | | | 

Tou'nBRIDGE, or the town of bridges, in Kent, is ſo called from the 
rivern Tun, and four other little ſtreams here of the Medway, over each 
2 which there is a ſtone bridge. It is 29 meaſured miles from Lon- 

on. ä l 
Tu'xnoor, ground. ivy. | : 

Tux, ſabſi. [toon, Du. tonus, Lat. ton, Fr. and Su. tuono, It. tono, 

Sp. of Toros, Gr.] 1. Tune is a diverſity of notes put together. Locke. 
2, Sound, note in general. As loud and to as many tunes. Shakeſpeare. 
. Agreeableneſs of ſound, harmonious, muſical compoſition, air, or 
ong, concert of parts. Keep the commonweal in tune. K. Charles. 4. 

State of giving the due ſounds ; as, the fiddle is in or out of tune. 5. 

Proper {tate for uſe or application, right diſpoſition, fit temper. When 
he is in tune. Locke. 6. State in general, with reſpe& to order. Di- 
ſtreſſed Lear, in his better tune. Shakeſpeare . | 

Out of Tuxk, out of order, frame, or temper. 7 

To Tune, verb a. 1. To put into ſuch a ſtate as to produce the 
proper ſounds on an inſtrument. 2. To ſing harmoniouſly. Tune his 

praiſe. Milton. | | 

To Tune, verb neut. 1. To form one ſound to another. Tuning to 
the waters fall. Drayton, 2. To utter inarticulate harmony with the 
voice. | 

Tu'xEFUL, adi. [of tune and full) muſical, harmonious. 

 Tu'xELEss, adj. [of tune] unmuſical, unharmonious. 
ferenade. Convley. | 
: THO R, of 9 tune] one who tunes. Shakeſpeare. 

U'NGRAVE, . [cunzenzxa, of ton, a town, and xe Sax. 

a greve] a bailiff of a . — 45 _ 2 
Iv xiq, ſulſi. ¶ cunican, Sax. tunica, Lat. tunique, Fr. tunica, It. and 
Sp.] 1. Part of the Roman dreſs, a ſort of coat anſwering to our waiſt- 

coats, without ornaments, and with very ſhort ſleeves. Arbuthnat, 2. 
Covering, integument, tunicle. 

Tu'xica [among the Romans} 1. A garment worn under the toga. 
2. [With botaniſts] the herb betony or a kind of gilliflower. 3. [With 
anatomiſts] a tunic, membrane or thin ſkin. | 
* Tu'nica Retiformis, Lat. [with anatomiſts] one of the tunicles or 
coats of the eye, which reſembles the figure of a net, and is the princi- 
pal inſtrument of ſight, called alſo the retina. | 

Tuxica Cornea, Lat. the horny tunic or coat of the eye. 

Tu'xicLE, Fr. [tunicula, Lat.] a little membrane or membranous 
coat of an animal body, a cover, an integument. | 


Thy tuneleſs 


TUR 


Tuxer E, ah. [with anatomiſts] a little coat, 1 or g. | 
coverin any Fo the body. embrane or ſkin, 
The TuNICLEs of the Eye, are four noted ones, wiz. th 


the cryſtalline, the vitreous, and uveous, which are anf gebe, 


| wered by as 

R 9 — 7 be 700 RY 1 | 
e I UNICLES of tbe Teftes, are four, wiz. the tum | 

throides, the epidydimis, and the dartos. m, the ery. 


TunrcuLaTED Root [with botaniſts) is that kind of bulbous 
which conſiſts of ſeveral coats involving one another, as in an onion, ” 
Tox1's1ax Falcon [ſo called of Taz in Barbary] a certain king ox 
hawk, who makes he eyrie there. | 
A Ages an, (We, 1 oF of ſo Hoek per tun, to be 
aid for merc ize imported or exported. 2. The content 8 
ed 5 the ie. Sto. ol a veſel 


Tu'xxEL, /ub/. [tonnelle, Fr.] 1. A funnel for pouring liquors inte 
caſk. 2. The ſhaft of a chimney, the paſſage foe the 9 
55 A net wide at the mouth and ending in a point, and ſo reſembling 3 

annel or tunnel. It is for catching partridges. 8 


To TunxEL, verb ag. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To form like a tunnel. 


Generally uſed paſſively. Derham. 2. To catch in a net. 3. Derham 
uſes the word for to make net · work, to reticulate. And curiouſly tunnel 


them into neſts. 

Tov'xNELLING [of tunnel] a fort of fowling with a tunnel net. See 
the verb. 1 ; by | 

Tu'uxx [thon, Fr. tonno, It. tun or tonina, Sp. thynnus, Lat. Wy 
be a kind of ſea-fiſh. P Ss : 

UP, /ubt. a ram or male ſheep. This word is ſtill uſed in ſome 
provinces. | , 

To Tur, verb neut. to but like a ram; alſo to copulate as a ram. 

Tu'rpiNG, part. adj. [of tup] a ram's covering an ewe. 

Tu'x BAN, Tu'sBanD, or Tu'rBANT, /ubpe. | turban, Fr. turban, I. 
and Sp. A Turkiſh word] an ornament that Turks wear on their 
heads, made of fine linen wreathed into a rundle. 

Tu'rBaRY, ſabſf. ¶ turbaria, low Lat. tunpe, Sax. torf, Du. and L. 
Ger. turf, H. Ger. tourbe, Fr.] a right of digging turf. 

Common of TVR BAR x, a liberty which ſome tenants have of digging 
turf in the lord's waſte. | 

'Tou'spiD, adj. [turbidus, Lat.] troubled, muddy, not clear. Mood. 
ward. 90 | 

Tv'rBIDNEss, ub. [of turbid] thickneſs, muddineſs. | 

Tu'rBINATED, adj, [turbinatus, Lat.] 1. Twiſted, ſpiral. Boyle, 
2. [With botaniſts] ſuch plants which, in ſome parts of them, reſem- 
ble a turbant in ſhape, and are of a conical figure, | 
_ TourBiNa'T1ON, . [of turbinated] the act of ſpinning like a top; 
alſo the act of faſhioning like a top, act of ſharpening at one end. 

Tv'rBiTH Mineral, ſubft. [turpetbus, Lat.] the yellow precipitate of 
Mercury. | 

TV area bat an herb of a violent purging = 
Tu'x BID ESS [turbiditas, Lat.] troubleſomene 

Tvu's BOT, /ubft. Fr. and Du. a delicate ſea-fifh. 

Tu'x BUL ENR, or T'v'RBULENCY, ſubft. [turbulence, Fr. turbulentia, 
Lat.] 1. Tumult, confuſion, a bluſtering ſtate, condition, or temper. 
2. Tumultuouſneſs, liableneſs to confuſion. Turbulence of 


0 


Tu'RBULENT, adj. Fr. Juris, It. turbulenta, Sp. turbulentus Lat.] 
1. Raiſing commotion. Turbulent liquor. Milton. 2. Expoſed to com- 
motion, liable to agitation. Now toſt and turbulent. Milton, 3. Tu- 
multuous, violent. The turbulent mirth of wine. Dryden, 
Tu'xBULBNTLY, boiſterouſly, violently tumultuouſly. 
To'xcisu, ſubſt. [turciſmus, Lat.] the religion, principles, or opi- 
nions of the Turks. Atterbury. See MayoMETISM and SITES. 
Tuxcor's, or TuxcosE, ab. Du. [turguiſe, Fr. turchina, It. fo 
called, becauſe coming from Turky] a precious ſtone of an azure co- 
lour. See Tukrxois. | | | 
Turp [zond, tund, Sax.] ordure. IF | 
Tuxe [tunpe, Sax. torfwa, Su. torf, Du. and L. Ger. turf, H. Ger.] 
a ſort of earth that ſerves for fuel, alſo a green clod, a part of the ſur- 
face of the ground. | 
To Tur, verb act. [from the noun] to cover with turf. Com- 
monly uſed paſſively. Mortimer. | | 
Tv'RFINEss, /ubft. [of tarfy] the ſtate of aboundin 
Tvu's FING-$PADE, a tool for undercutting the turf, 
marked out with the trenching-plough. 
Tu“ RF v, adj. [of turf] full of turfs. | > hs, Wy | 
Tux ENT, adj. [turgens, Lat.] ſwelling, tumid, protuberant. Go. 
vernment of the tongue. 
Turce'scencs, or Turce'scexCY, ſubſe. [tzrgeſcens, Lat.] the act of 
ſwelling, the ſtate of being ſwoln. Brown. : 
TuRrGE'SCENT, adj. [turgeſcens, Lat.] ſwelling or growing big. 
Tv'rG1D, adj. [ turgido, It. turgidus, Lat.] 1. Swoln, puffed up, bloated. 
Boyle. 2. Pompous, tumid, vainly magnificent. Watts. 
urc1'biTY [of turgid] ſtate of being ſwoln or puffed 


with turf. | 
after it has been 


up. Arbath- 


not. | 

Tusio'x ES, Lat. [with botaniſts] the firſt young tender ſhoots, Which 
any plants annually put forth out of the ground. SO 

Turk [Turc, Fr. Turco, It. and Sp.] a native of Turky. x 

% Turkeflan, or the land of Turks (ſays Dherbelot) in the more gen 
ral acceptation of the word, ſignifies all thoſe countries which lie beyon 
the river Gihon (or Oxus)] with reſpect to Pera: But, in its more te. 
ſtrained ſenſe, only the country beyond the river Sh [or 2 1 
what lies between the two rivers, being called by the Arabians, Ma- 
evaralnahar, and by us, Tranſoxana.” Now from theſe countries 
two chief families of the Turks, and which have founded the greatci 
ſtates, wiz. the Seljuc, and Ottoman, are deriv'd. But long before 4 
ther of their irruptiont, we find the Turks, who had broke into Per * 
concurring with the Saracent, about 4. C. 643, in the overthrow * 
Terasgird, the laſt of the Perfian kings. About A. C. 800, they 2 
great incurſions thro' the Porte Caſpiæ, and poſſeſſed themſelves 0 0 
northern parts of Armenia, called perhaps from them 7 e * 
ſome of them becoming ſipendiaries to the Saracenic Chalip 3 
tain'd in proceſs of time great power at Bagdad. But all this was 8 ay 
compar'd with what follows. Togrulbeg (or as we call him 5 
enough, Tangrolipix) the great founder of the Seljuc 2 gy p 
Turkeftan, conquer d Choraſan and Perſia; and added (as Sir Vaac wi 
ton es) Bagdad to his empire, 4, C. 1055. His . 


1 UR 


„, and Melecſhaw, conquered the regions upon Euphrates ; and 
a conqueſts, * the death of Melechaws, broke into the four king- 
doms, which Sir Iſacc ſuppoſes St. John refers to in Apocalypſe, c. ix. 
v. 13, 14. Newton's Objervat. on Daniel, &c. p. 305, 307. 2 
ſhould it be overlook'd, that one of theſe four principalities held its rege 
ſcat at Iconium, and was called, from this ſettlement in the Roman w_ 
tory, the Sehuc-Roum, or Roman * as alſo that Aladin, the 4 : 
prince or ſultan of this houſe, was he, under whoſe wing the houle 0 
Ottoman grew; (as we have ſhewn more at large under the words Or- 
Towan and Tampovur) and“ compleated what the former begun, vix. 
the overthrow of the Greet empire. But after all, there was another 
Turkiſh family, and which makes no ſmall figure in our hiſtories of the 
Holy Var; I mean that which under Saladin took Egypt from the Sara- 
cenic Chalifs, about 4. C. 1169 ; where the Turkiſh and Circaſſian Mam- 
lacks bore ſway for about 275 years, as Pocock in bis ſupplement ob- 
ſerves ; till their ſtate was overthrown by ſultan Selim, the ninth prince 
of the houſe of Ottoman. | | 

If we compute from 4. C. 1063, when Olub-Arſian began to 

conquer the nations on the Euphrates, to A. C. 1453; when the 
incorporated force of the Seljuc, and Ottoman Turks took Con- 
flantinople ; the interval (as Sir //aac Newton obſerves) will be 
391 prophetic days, which are years, i. e. the date aſſigned by 
St. John for the fall of the Greek empire. Apocalypſe, c. ix. 
v. 15. See Roman Empire, OTTOMAN, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
Locusrs, ABBassIDEs, and MamaLucks compared. 
TuRKE'STAN, a country ſo called. [See Tuxk. ) : 
From this country, which lies north-eaſt of Perſia, came firſt the Se/jac, 
and after them the O:toman Turk. . 
jp. The ſultan in Byzance, 
Turſeſtan- born Milton. 3 
Tu“ xk ET, ſubft. [of Turky ; gallina turcica, Lat.] a large domeſtic 
fowl. | ; 
To'aK Ex- Tour, a young turkey. Turties were firſt brought into 


England in the 14th year of ing Henry VIII. 5 


Tu'Rxisn i Turky] belonging to the Turks. f 
Tv'x K O18, ab. a blue ſtone, numbered among the meaner precious 
ſtones. Thoſe bony bodies found among co 
green: The Turkozis-flone, as it is commo 
part of a bone ſo tinged. Woodward. | 
Tvu'rxs-cay, ub. an herb, the flower called martagon. _ 
TuzLvP?!'Nes, G. Fr. a ſect or ſort of people, who made a public pro- 
ſeſſion of impudence, going naked, and were not aſhamed to have to do 
with women in the open market. 8 
Tux u, /pb/t: [turme, Lat.] a troop : not in uſe. Milton. 
Tu'xuERI, an Indian root, which makes a yellow die. 
To Turwor't, to toil, to buſtle, to make a heavy to do. 9 55 
Tvuxuor't, or TuRMor'LiNG, /ub/t. [of tire, to weary and moil, O. 
W. a mule, 9. 4. to tire one's ſelf by labouring like a mule ; derived by 
Skinner from tremouille, Fr. a mill- hopper; more probably derived 
from oil, to labour] trouble, diſturbance, harraſſing uneaſineſs. Little 
in uſe. Spenſer. | 8 9 
To TuRMoI'L, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To harraſs with mo- 
leſtation or commotion. 
unquietneſs. Milton. : 
o Turn [turnan, Sax. fournir, Fr. tornare, Lat. and It, tornar, Sp. 
Togrow, Gr.) 1. To put into a circular or virtiginous motion, to move 
round, to revolve. 2. To put the upper ſide downwards, to ſhift with 
regard to the fides, 3. To change with reſpect to poſition. Turn aſcawie 
the poles. Milton. 4. mag 
of the balance. 6. To change as to the poſture of the body or direction 
of the look, 7. To form on a lathe by turning round as turners do. 
8. [Torno, Lat.] to form, to ſhape. 9. To transform, to metamorphoſe. 
10. To make of another colour. 11. To chanye, to alter. 12. To, 
make a reverſe of fortune. 13. To tranſlate out of one language into 
another. 14. To change to another opinion or party better or worſe, 


per ores, are tinged with 
y ftiled by lapidaries, 1s 


to convert, to pervert. 15. To change with regard to inclination or 


temper, 16. To alter from one effett or to another. 17. To 
betake. It ſeems indifferent which of theſe two were moſt turned to. 
Temple. 18. To transfer. 19. To fall upon. 20. To make to nau- 

ſeate. 21. To make giddy. 22. To infatuate, to make mad. 23. 
To direct to or from any point. 24. To direct to a certain purpoſe or 


propenſion. 25. To double in. 26. To revolve, to agitate in the mind. 


27. To drive from a perpendicular edge, to blunt. 28. To drive by 
violence, to expel. 29. o apply. Land will be turned moſt to great 
cattle, Temple. 30. To reverſe, to repeal, 31. To keep paſſing in a 
courſe of exchange or traffic. 32. To adapt the mind. Turned for trade. 
Addiſon. 33. To put towards another. And make all thine enemies 
turn their backs unto thee. Exodus. 34. To retort, to throw back. 35. 
o Turn away; to diſmiſs from ſervice, to diſcard. 36. To Turm back; 
to return to the hand from which it was received. 37. To Turn ; to 
diſmiſs contemptuouſly. 38. To Turn off; to give over, to reſign. 585 
To Turn off; to deflect. 40. To Turn off or from ; to avert. 41. To 
be Turned of ; to advance to an age beyond. An odd ungramma cal 
phraſe. Johnſon. Turn'd of forty. Addiſmm. 42. To Turn over ; to 
transfer. 43. To Turnover; to refer. 44. To Turn over; to examine 
one leaf of a book after another. 45. To Turn over; to throw off the 
ladder. 46, To Turn to; to have recourſe to a book. | 
To Turn, verb neut. 1. To recoil, to return. 2. To wind round 
any thing. 3. To move or go round, to have a circular or e er 
motion. 4. To ſhew regard or anger by directing the look towards any 
2 5. To move the body 9 6. To move from its place. The 
ankle bone is y to turn out on either ſide. Wiſeman, 7. o change 
poſture. Theſe dice could turn upon no other fide. Cheyne. 8. To have 
a tendency or direction. His cares all turned upon Aſtyanax. A. Philips. 
9. To move the face to another quarter. 10. To depart from the way, 
to deviate, Turns ſhort on the dulden into ſome ſimilitude. Dryden. 11. 
To alter, to be changed, to be transformed. 12. To become by a 
change. 13. To change fides. A man in a fever turns often. Savif?. 
14. To change the mind, conduct or determination. urn at my fe- 
pooh: Proverbs. 1 F To become ſour, as milk or wine may. 16. To 
brought eventually. Every thing we do may turn to account. Addi- 
fon. 17. To depend on as the chief point. The queſtion zarns upon 
this point. Savife, 18. To grow giddy. 19. To be directed to or from 
any point, From dance to ſweet repaſt they turn. Milton. 20. To 


ave an unexpected conſequence or tendency. Afflictions ſhall turn to 


dur advantage, Waits. 21. Te Turn away ; to deviate from a proper 


Out of uſe. Spenſer. 2. To weary, to keep in 


To bring the infide out. 5. To change the ſtate 
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courſe, The turning away of the ſimple ſhall ſlay him. Proverbs, 3 2. 
To Turn off; to divert one's courſe. Turn off with care. Norris, = 
To Turn Tart; to ſhuffle, to ſhift; alſo to run away, 
To Turn [oy bend] one's thoughts to any thing. 

Turn, /ubft. [tour, Fr.] 1. A walk or courſe two and fro; as, to take 
a turn. 2. The act of turning; gyration. 3. Meander, winding way, 
+ Change, viciflitude, alteration. 5. Manner of 2 change 
rom the original intention or firſt appearance. wiſe turn they 
thought to give the matter. Swift, 6. Chance, hap, 7. Occaſion, 
incidental opportunity. Loaded at every turn with blows. L' Eftrange. 
8. Time at which any thing is to be had or done. Your urn to ſpeak. 
Bacon. 9. Actions of kindneſs or malice, good or bad office, 10. 
Reigning inclination. The burn and faſhion of the age. Swift. 11. A 
ſtep of the ladder at the gallows. Or take a zur for it at the ſeſſion, 
Butler. 12. Convenience. Served their turnt. Clarendon. 13. The 
form, caſt, ſhape, manner. Female virtues are of a domeſtick turn. 
Addiſon. 14. The manner of adjuſting the words of a ſentence. The 
ſame ſhort turn of expreſſion. Addiſan. 15. A wind which upon ſome 
coaſts blows all night from the ſhore, 16. [With watchmakers] a term 
uſed of the movement of a watch, and ſignifies the intire revolution or 
going about of any wheel or pinion. 17. [In law] is the county-court 
or king's leet, where the ſheriff ſits judge: which court is held twice 
every year; about a month after Eaſter, and a month after Michaelmas. 
From this court are exempted only peers of the realm, clergymen, and 
ſuch as have hundreds of' their own. 18. By turns; alternately, one 
after another. 55 | | 

TurN-BENCH, ſubſt. [of turn and bench] a term among turners, 
Small work in metal is turned in an iron lathe called a furn- bench, which 
they ſcrew in a vice; and having fitted their work upon a ſmall iron axle, 
wich a drill barrel, fitted u a ſquare ſhank, at the end of the axis 
next the left hand, they, with a drill bow and drill ſtring, carry it about. 
Maxon. | ; 

TurN-coar, ſubſt. [of turn and coat] one who changes his religion, 


or goes over to a [5 7, contrary in principles, &c. to what he profeſſed 
before; a renegade. | 


Tuxx- IKE, /ub/t. [of turn and pike, or pique] 1. A croſs. of two 


bars, armed with pikes at the end, and turning on a pin, fixed to hin- 
der horſes from entering. 2. Any gate ſet up in, a road, in order to 
ſtop travellers, carts, Waggons, coaches, cattle, &c. who there pay a 
toll for keeping the roads in repair. 
TuRN-PiKE [in the military art] a ſpar of wood about fourteen feet 
long, and about eight inches ia diameter, cut in the form of a hexagon, 
every fide being bored full of holes, 'thro* which ſhort pikes are run 
about ſix feet long, pointed with iron; which ſtanding out every way, 
being ſet in a breach, are of uſe to ſtop an enemy's entrance into a 


Nn adj. [of turn and fick] vertiginous, giddy. Bacon. | 
TuRN-$PIT, ſ«b/t, [of turn and /pit] he that anciently turned a ſpit, 
inſtead of which jacks are now generally uſed. Swift, Alſo applied to 
a dog to go in a-wheel for the ſame end. . 
Tu'xNaAuENT [forneamento, It. tournois, Fr. torneo, Sp.] a juſting or 
tilting. See TouRNAUENT. f | 
TURNER, ſubſe. | towrneur, Fr. torniero, Sp.] one who turns veſſels or 


utenſils in wood or metals in a lathe, 

Tv'kNxERs, were incorporate anne 1603, they are a maſter, two war- 
dens, 24 aſſiſtants, and 118 on the livery. Their livery fine is 8 J. and 
121. the ſtewards. Their armorial enſigns are /ab/e, a Catherine-wheel 
.. : 

Tv'xNiNG [of turn] flexure, winding, meander. Milton. 
8 Tenn [in the manage] an artificial motion taught to a 
orſe. " | 

_ TurNiNxG, Evil, a diſeaſe in cattle ; alſo called the fury. 

Tu'xNIr [prob. of zunnan, Sax. to turn, becauſe of its roundneſs] 
a white, eſculent, roundiſh root. _ | | 

TURN-80L, ſubſt. [ heliotropium, Lat. tourne /ol, Fr.] the ſun-flower. 

TVU'RN-STYLE, ust. [of turn and fly/e] a turnpike, 

Tu'RPENTINE | terebentine, Fr. trementina, It. and Sp. termentina, 
Port. zereb;nthus, Lat. of hen., Gr.] a kind of clear, refinous gum, 
iſſuing out of the pine, juniper, and other trees. | 
 Tu'reeTups, Fr. [turpitudine, It. of turpitudo, Lat.] badneſs, baſe- 
2 inherent vileneſs, eflential deformity of thoughts, words or actions. 
South. EO 3 | | ; 

Turxquor'ss, a precious ſtone of an azure or bluiſh colour, ſo called, 
becauſe frequently brought to us from the Turks. See Tuskols. 

 Tu'RREL, a fort of tool uſed by coopers. | | 
Tu'RaET l turris, Lat. tourette, Fr.] a little tower, a ſmall 
eminence raiſed above the reſt of the building. Pope. | 

TVU'RRETED, adj. {of turret] formed or riſing like a tower. Bacon. 

TuRR1I'FEROUS, ad. [turrifer, Lat.] bearing towers. 

Tvu'RRiG15s, Lat. [with botaniſts] an herb, a ſort of creſſes. 
 Tu'kTLE, or Tux TIE Deve [tuncla-buva, Sax. tuttel⸗due, Dan. 
tortel-duybe, Du. turtel-duve, L. Ger. turtel-taube, H. Ger. tourterelle, 
tourte, Fr. tortorelle, It. tortola, Sp. turter, Lat.] 1. a kind of dove, re- 
markable for its kind diſpoſition and chaſtity, living a ſingle life after the 
death of its mate. 2. A fiſh, called a ſea-tortoiſe. a: 85 

Turv'NDa, Lat. [in ſurgery) a tent or any thing to be thruſt into an 
orifice or ulcer. | | 

TurU'NDULA,.a ſmall pellet or tent. 

Tu'sCan Order [ſo called, becauſe uſed in Tuſcany in Italy] an or- 
der of architecture, in which the column or pillar, with the baſe and 
chapiter, is to be ſeven modules in length, the thickneſs of which is to 
be diminiſhed gradually to a fourth part. The pedeſtal is one module in 
height, and the baſe of the column is to be of the height of half its 
thickneſs Its capital, baſe, and entablement have no ornaments, and. 
but few mouldings. | | 

Tuscan Work, is the moſt ſimple and rude of the five ancient orders 
of pillars, ſo that it is rarely uſed, except in vaults, in ſome ruſtick edi- 
fices, and huge piles of building, ſuch as the amphitheatres, c. 

TvsH, an interjection of contempt and diſpleaſure. Shakeſpeare, 
 Tvu'sass, or Tusxs, plural of / or tft [cuxap, Sax. toeken, O 
Friſick] the great ſtanding-out teeth of a boar; alſo the four teeth of 
a horſe, ſeated beyond the corner teeth upon the bars, where they ſhoot 
forth on each fide of the jaws, two above and two below, about the 
age of three, or three and an half, Sc. and no milk or foal-teeth ever 
come forth in the place where they grow. | 

Tusxs, See Tous. 


Tusx 


TW E 
Tvsx [in carpentry] a bevel ſhoulder made to ſtrengthen the tenon 
of a joiſt, which is let into the girder. | 
Tusk, or Tu'sxy, adj. [of tuſt] furniſhed with tuſcs. Dryden. 
and Grew, i 
Tvss11a'c0 [with botaniſts] the herb foal's. foot or colꝰs- foot. 


Tv'ssuck, . the diminutive of tuzz ; a tuft of twigs or graſs, a 


bunch. Several 7u/ucks or bundleyof thorns. Grew. 
Tv'sTLE, al. a buſtle, a ſtriving with a perſon : a low word. 
Tor, interj. this ſeems to be the ſame with 26%; a particle noting 
contempt. Shakeſpeare. ; | 
Tor, ahi. an imperial enſign, being a golden globe with a croſs 


on it; a mound, 


TuTa'nacs, lt. The Chineſe name for ſhelter, which we erro- 


- neouſly apply to the metal of which canifters are made that are brought 
over with the tea from China: it being a coarſe pewter made with the 
lead carried from England, and tin got in the kingdom of Quintang. 
Woodward. . | | 

Tv'TELAGE, ſubſt, ¶ tutelle, tutellage, Fr. tutela, Lat.] guardianſhip, 
Nate of being under a guardian. Bacon. | | 

Tv'TELAR, or Tu'TELARY, adj. [tutelaris, Lat. tutelaire, Fr. tute- 
laris, It. tutelar, Sp.] that protects, or performs the office of a guardian; 
defenſive. Dryden. 

Tv'TELARY Angels, certain angels which are ſuppoſed to have the 
guardianſhip or protection of kingdoms, cities, and perſons. Dan. c. 10. 
v. 13. and c. 12. v. 1. | | | 

Turina, a goddeſs whom the Romans in particular invoked to 
watch their grain, when it was gathered into the barns ; ſhe had an altar 
or chapel on Monte Aventino. | | 
To Tu rox, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To inſtruct, to teach. 
Shaleſpeare. 2. To treat with ſuperiority and ſeverity. Little girls 
tutering their babies. Addiſon. & | 2 

Turok, ſub. Sp. and Lat. [tuteur, Fr. tutore, It.] one who teaches 
or inſtructs another, one who has the care of his learning and morals, 

Tu“ rox (in an univerſity] a member of a college or hall, who takes 
on him the inſtructing of young ſtudents in the arts and faculties, 

 Tv'rokace, or Tu'rorsnrye, /ub/t. [of tutor; in the civil law] the 
ſame as guardianſhip in the common-law ; the office of a tutor, the au- 
thority or ſolemnity of à tutor. Government of the Tongue. 

| Tv'TorEss, ſubſt. (of tutor; Futrice, Fr.] a woman that teaches or 

iünſtructs, a governeſs. Moore. | | | 

Tou rsa, ,t. an herb, called alſo tuſan, or park-leaves, 

Torr [tutie, Fr. tuxia, It. tutia, Sp. and Lat.] the heavier foil 
of braſs, that cleaves and ſticks to the higher places of furnaces or melt- 
ing-houſes, a ſublimate of zinc and calamine collected in the fur- 
naces. 

Tuz, 1 
cant] a lock or tuſt of 2 
Twain, ach. [epxen, a, Sax. 
now uſed aerobe * 

To Twans, werb neut. 


[1 know not, whether it is not a word merely 
Dryaen. 5 
both, twain] two: an old word, 


[a word formed from the found] to give a 


ſound like the firing of a muſical inſtrument, or a whip. Twang the 


quiv'ring ſtring. 1 5 - 
To TWa xd, verb ac. to make to ſound * Shakeſpeare. 
Twanc, ſub. [of tango, Lat. to touch. Minſbew] 1. A ſharp, quick 


ſound ; as the ſound of a bow-ſtring. 2. An affected modulation of the 
voice. He has ſuch a twang in his diſcourſe. Arbutbnot. 3. The ſound 
of a bow-ſtring. 4. A root or forked branch at the bottom of a great 
tooth, | * | 
TwaNG, interj. a word making a quick action accompanied with a 
fharp ſound. Little uſed, and little deſerving to be uſed. Prior. 
TI'wa'NGLING, adj. [of twang] contemptibly noiſy. Shakeſpeare. 
To Twank, verb neut. [corrupted from twang] to make to ſound. 
With #warking of a braſs kettle. Addiſon. LY 
"Twas, contracted from it was. | * | | 
To Twa'rTLE, verb neut. [{chvatzen, Ger. tatteren, Du.] to prate, 
to gabble, to chatter. Z"Eftrange. oe 
 Twa'TTLE-Baſket, one who is continually prating: a cant word. 
Twar, for Twain. Spenſer. . 
Twar-Blade, ſubſi. [ophris, Lat.] an herb. | 
Twrac, or TWEACUE, /ubft. [from the verb] vexation, ludicrous 
perplexity, trouble: a low word. Arbuthnot, | 
To Tweas, or To TwEak, verb act. [it is written taueag by Skinner, 
but t4weak by other writers.] to pinch, to ſqueeze betwixt the fingers ; 
as, to /weak, or pull hard by the noſe, _ 125 
To Twzr' DIE, verb act. to handle lightly, to play on a fiddle or bag- 
pipe. In ſeems in the following paſſage, ſays i | 
. unleſs it be a word formed from the ſound. A fidler brought 
in with him a body of luſty young fellows, whom he had zaweedled into 
the ſervice. Addiſon. 
Twee'zERs, ſubſe. [etny, Fr.] a ſort of ſmall pincers to pluck off hair, 
and other inftruments in a pocket caſe. Pope, 8 
'TwEeHe'NDEMEN [in Saxon law] the ceonler, or huſbandmen of the 
lower order, who were valued at 200 ſhillings: if ſuch an one was killed 
the fine was 30 ſhillings. | 
TwzLFTH, adj. [epelpt1z, xpalpra, Sax. twaelfte, Du. twolfte, L. 
Ger. zwolkte, H. Ger) e ordinal of 12, the 2d after the tenth, 
TwtLFTH Day, or TWELFTH Tide [tpelfran-vzx, Sax. ] the feſti- 
val of the Epiphany, or the manifeſtation of our Saviour to the Gentiles, 
5 Ea as being the twelfth day exclufively from Chriſtmas-day. 
1uffer. | 
TWELVE, adj. [xpelp, Sax. tolf, Dan. and Su. twaelft, Du. twolf, 
L. Ger. zwolf, H. Ger. twalif, Teut.] two and ten, twice fix: 
TwWũI LTI VE Men [in law] a jury or inqueſt, is the number of twelve per- 
ſons, by whoſe oath, as to matters of fact, all trials paſs, both in civil 
and criminal caſes, in all the courts of the common-law in this realm. 
TwELV£-MONTH, Ab [of twelve and month] the ſpace of a year ac- 
cording to the kalendar months, 
'TWwELVE-PENCE, /ubft. [of twelve and pence] a ſhilling, 
„„ adj. (of twelve and penny] ſold for a ſhilling. 
ryden, i 
4 Bool in TwrLvxs [duodecimo, Lat.] i. e. twelve leaves in a ſheet. 
TwWELIVE-scoxE, /ubſt. [of twelve and ſcore] twelve times twenty, two 
hundred and forty. Dryden. | 
TwE'8TIETH, adj. [of vpenxig da, Sax. ] the ordinal of twenty, twice 
ten, . 3 , | 


7 


om 


L. Ger, zwilling, H. Ger. twyling, 


ohnſon, miſprinted for T 


Sax. ] turning ſwiftly about. 


1 6 1 


TWE'N x, ac. [rpent1x, or vpeontix, Sax. twintigt 
L. Ger. wwantiid, * 0 Twice toy, — 
* word. 7 | 

w1'BILL, uh. [of twy; or two, and bill, 5 penn! 
* an iron Ee oY! by petites: Nr oc halben 
Wick [epyero, Sax, twees, Du.] 1. Two times, | 
Twice the ap Dryden. 3. It is A ek in — Doubly, 

To Tw1'dLE, verb act. to touch lightly : a low word. 1 twilled ; 
in, firſt one fide than another. Wiſeman, — 

To Twira"LLow, verb act. [of vpy, twice, and pealga, 
row] to till or plow ground a ſecond time before ſowing. 

Tw1c [tpix or tpixa, Sax. twirg, L. Ger. zwei, H. 
ſhoot of the branch of a tree, a ſwitch, tough and long. 

Tw1'GGEN, adj. [of twig] made of twigs, Grew, 

Tw1'ccy, adj. full of twigs. 

Twr'L1GHT, ab. [tweelicht, Du. xpy-leohr, Sax.) 
half light in the dawning of the morning and cloſe of the evenin it 
tle before the riſing, and after the ſetting of the ſun. It is occaſion 40 
the earth's atmoſphere refracting the rays of the ſun, and reflectin WW 
—_ the een 3 ; obſcure light, uncertain view. CIR 

WILIGHT, a}, 1. Not clearly illuminated, deeply ſha ; 
Twilight 8 Milton and Pope. 2. Seen by 12 2 
_ in A. farms Milton. . Les 

WIN, rpm, Sax. tweelingen, Du.) 1. Childre 
birth. 121 therefore ſeldom uſed in the e tho' 2 1 1 
uſed for one of twins. 2. Gemini, the ſign of the zodiac. Creech 1 55 
a by e 3 neut. [from the ſubſt.] 1 To be born at the ſame 
ith, 2. To bring two at once. 3. To be paired, to be ſui | 
twinned ſtones. 3 5 f Senna 

T'WiN-BORN, adj, [of twin and born] born at the ſame birth. 

To Twine, verb act. [ vpinan. Sax. twinen, Teut. twynen, Du.] 1. 
To twiſt ſo as to unite or form one complicated ſubſtance out of two * 
more. 2. I know not whether this is ſrom tawire or twin, a 

By original lapſe, true liberty | 

Is loſt, which always with right reaſon dwells 

Tavin'd, and from her hath no dividual being. Milian. 
3. To unite itſelf. Craſbaw, | 
To Twine, verb neut. 1. To wrap itſelf cloſely about, to convulye 
itſelf. 2. To.unite by interpoſition of parts. 3. To wind, to make 
flexures. Bt | a ws | 

Twine, Jubf. Ixpin, Sax. twin, Teut.] 1. Twiſted thread, 2. Twiſt 
convolution. With roſy ine. Milton, 3. Embrace, act of conyul. 
ving itſelf round. | | | | 
| With am'rous tire, 

1 _ * 2 77 | 

WINGE, . {from the verb] a violent pungent pain; a | 
ſadden, 1 a tweak, [ R 

To TwixoE, verb a#. [twinge, Dan. twingen, Ger.] 1. To give 
a gripe, to cauſe pain by a wring or ſqueeze, to pinch, to tweak. 2. 
To torment with ſudden and ſhort pain. 

TwrNxGING, part. adj. for twinge] griping, pinching. 

Twrxixo, part. a&. [of twine ; of tpinung, Sax. ] twiſting, or ching 
ing about. See To Twine. | | 

TwWwIxIx o Stat [with botaniſts) a ſtalk that twiſts about any prop 
without the help of tendrils; as the kidney bean. 

Twink, ſubft. the motion of an eye; a moment: not in uſe. Shake. 
ſpeare. See 'TwinKLE. 

To TwrNnKLE, verb neut. [ xpinclian, Sax.) 1. To flaſh irregularly, 
to ſnine faintly, to ſparkle, as lars do. 2. To open and ſhut the eye 
by turns. The ow! fell a moping and Hing. L'Eftrange. 3. To 
play irregularly, His eyes will bine and his tongue will roll. Donre. 
TWIX LE, H. [from the verb] a ſparkling, intermitting light; as 
the motion with one's eye. Dryden. 2 

Twr'nxLING, /H. [of twinkle) as, the tavinkling of an eye; in an 
an inſtant, in a moment, ſuch as is taken up by the motion of the 
| Twr'x11nc, Jag. [diminutive of i] a twin lamb, one of two 
brought at a birth. Tu/er, | 

T'wiNnNeR, a. [of twin] a breeder or bringer of twins Tufer. 

Twins, win, in the ſingular [c pin, gexpin, Sax. tweeling, Du. and 

„Ger. Tear) two children born at the ſame 
birth; alſo the fign Gemini. See Twin. | 
mY Tw1RL, verb ad. [from whirl) to turn any thing ſwiftly round 
about. - | 
Twix, ab. [from the verb) 1. Rotation, circular motion. 2. 
The zacirl on this is different. Wocd- 


Du, twenti⸗ 
2. A proverbial or nde 


Sax. an har. 


Ger.] a {may 


that dubious or 


wiſt, wreathe, convulation. 
avord. | 
 TwrRLING, part. act. [of twirl; prob. g. d. whirling, of dyynpan, 

Twist, /ubft. [from the verb] 1. Any thing made by winding two 
or more bodies together. A z4wijt of twining oſiers. Addi/on. 2. [With 
horſemen] the inſide or flat part of a man's thigh, upon which a true 
horſeman reſts on horſeback. 3. A ſingle ſtring or wreathe of a rope or 
cord. 4. A piece of timber, otherwiſe called a girder. 5. A cord, a 
ſtring. Dryden. 6, Contortion, writh in general. Adi/on. 7. The 
manner o "——__ He found fault with the length, the thickneſs and 
the twiſt, Arbuthnot, 8. A mixture of tea and coffee together: mere 
cant. | i | 

To TwisT, verb ac. [ gexpiran, Sax. twitten, Du.] 1. To form by 
convolution, to complicate ſeveral lines or threads together; as in a cord 
or rope. 2. To contort, to writhe, to wring round. 7=viſt it into 2 
ſerpentine form. Pope. 3. To wreathe, to wind, to encircle with 
ſomething round about. 4. To form, to weave. To rei fo fine a 
ſtory. Shakeſpeare. 5. To unite by intertexture of parts ; with the re- 
ciprocal pronoun. ". | 880 

To Twisr, verb neut. to be contorted, convolved, or complicated. 
Her twifting volumes, Pope. 

Tw1'sTER, ſub/t. [of twiſt] one who twiſts, a rope-maker ; alſo an 
inſtrument with which one twiſts. | 

'Iwi'sTing [with horſemen] is the reducing a horſe to the ſame 
ſtate of impotence with a gelding, by the violent wringing or twiſting of 
his teſticles twice about, which dries them up and deprives them ot 
nouriſhment. 


To Twist, verb ad. [edpixan, zprean, Sax, verwyten, Du. ond 5 


TYM- . 


Ger. berweiten, H. Ger. idweitan, Teut.] to ſneer, to flout, to upbraid 
one with any thing. | | 

Tw1'TTING, part. act. [of twit] [of geSprean, Sax.] upbraiding; 
hitting in the teeth. , 

To Twiren, verb af. Weed Sax.] to pinch or pluck with a 
quick tnotion, to ſnatch haſtily, | 

To TwiTCH with red hot Pinchers, a puniſhment inflited for murder 
and other atrocious crimes, in ſeveral places abroad, and particularly in 
Germany, where ſuch malefactors, immediately before their execution, 
have pieces of fleſh torn out of their arms or breaſts, with monſtrous large 
and ſharp pincers, which cut and ſear the wound at the ſame time. 

Tw1TCH, ſubft. [from the verb] 1. A ſudden pinch or pluck, a quick 
pull. 2. A painful contraction of the fibres; as, convulſive twvitches. 

Tw1TCH Graſs, and grid. a Jubſt. a weed that keeps ſome land 
looſe and hollow, and draws away the virtue of the ground. Mor- 
timer. 1 

TwI'renine, pan. act. [of twitch z of tyiccian, Sax. ] pinching or 
giving pinches, ſudden pulls, or twinges. | T3 
TO Twi'tTER, verb neut. 1. To make a ſharp, tremulous, inter- 
mitted noiſe ; and hence applied to quake or ſhiver. 2. To ſneer or 
laugh ſcornfully. 3. To be ſuddenly moved with any inclination : a low 
word. L'Eftrange. © | 

Tw1'TTER, V. any violent motion or diſorder of paſſion ; ſuch as 
a forcible fit of laughing or fretting. | 

Twr'TTERING, part. [of twitter] ſneering or laughing ſcornfully ; 
alſo ſhaking or quivering violently. See To TWIT TER. 

Twi'rTLE-TwaTTLE, ſabft. [a ludicrous reduplication of faua!!le] 
tattle, gabble ; filly, childiſh prating. A vile word. | 

To TwiTTLE-TWATTLEz verb neut. to prate or chatter idly, See 

the ſubſtantive, | | | | | 
 Twi'vzL,; ul. a carpenter's tool, for making mortiſe- holes. 

"Tw1xT, a contraction of Betebixt. | 

Two, adj. [du, tua; pa, or Cpu, Sax. tu, Dan. tw or twao; Su: 
twee, Du. and L. Ger. zwey, H. Ger: twa, Teut. duo, Lat. deux, Fr. 
due, It. dos, Sp. dour, Port.] one and one. It is uſed in compoſition. 
2 adj. [of two and edge] having an edge on either 

E. | 6 
T'wo-FoLD, adj. [of e and fold; <pexeald, Sax. twefaldig, Su. 
tweevondigh, 5 _ . — werd „H. Ger. ] double. 

Two- ol. D, adv. doubly. St. Matti bea. OS 

Two- HAN DED, ad}. [of tauo and hand] large, bulky, that is of enot- 
mous ſize. | | | | 

Two-Pence, ſubſt. a ſmall filver coin valued at twice a penny. 

To Ty, verb ad. to bind. See To TIE. 8 

Tyr, fubf. 1. A knot. 2. A bond or obligation; See TIE. 

TrCakR, ſubft. See TIER. : NE 3 

'TYcxo'nic Syſem [in aſtronomy] ſo called, of Tycho Brabe, a noble- 
man of Denmark; this ſyſtem, like that of Ptolomy, has the earth 
placed in the middle, and is ſuppoſed to be immoveable, the fun and 
moon revolving in orbits reſpecting the ſame as a centre; but according 
to Copernicus, the other five planets are ſappoſed ts revolve round the 
ſun as their center. OREN | 1 

TYL0'Ma, Lat. [of Ju. Gr. a callous] callous or hard fleſh, or that 
ſubſtance that grows about fractured bones. | 
 Tvy'Lvus, Lat. of Gr. [in anatomy] the brawn or hardneſs of the ſkin, 
by reaſon of much labour. | 

TY'LwiTH [in heraldry] a tribe or family branching out of another, 
which the moral heralds call the ſecond or third houſe. 

Trxx, ſub. See Tixx. Dye, in Scottiſh; ſtill denotes a dog, or 
2 contemptible and vile; and from thence perhaps comes feggur. 

eſpeare. | | 

 TY'mBaL, ſubf. Fr. a kind of kettle-drumi. 


TY MPAN [tympanum, Lat. Jop,, Gr.] 1. A timbrel = drum. 2. 


IIn anatomy] the drum of the ear. 3. [ In joinery] a term uſed of the 

pannels of doors, and alſo of the ſquare or die of pedeſtals. 4. [In ar- 
chiteQure] is that part of the bottom of the frontons which is incloſed 
between the cornices, and anſwers the naked freeze. 5. [With prin- 


ters] a frame of wood belonging to a printing preſs, having a parchment. | 


ſtretched over it, on which they place the ſheets of paper, one after 
another, in the printing them off, | 
TyYMPAN of an Arch, is a triangular table placed in its corners, uſually 
hollowed, and ſometimes enriched with branches of laurel, oak, tro- 
phies, or flying figures ; as Fame, &c. | 
TxmPa nas [in phyſic] the ty a hard ſwelling of the belly, 
being a kind of dry windy dropſy, as tympany. | 
TY'MPano [in muſic books] a pair of kettle drums frequently uſed in 
concert as a baſs to a trumpet. | 
TY MPani'TEs, fubft. [Wpranins, from Jorangv, Gr. to found like a 
drum] See Tymrany. | 
Trura'uun [Topnrarr, Gr.] a drum, which among the ancients was 
a thin piece of leather or ſkin, ſtretehed upon a hoop or circle, and beaten 
with the hand. See Taunous. | 
Trymyanu [in mechanics] a kind of wheel placed on an axis or cy- 
lindrical beam, on the top of which are placed leaves or fixed ſtaves, 
for the more eaſy turning the axis about to raiſe the weight required; 
and it differs not from the peritrochium, excepting that the cylinder or 
ied peritrochium is much ſhorter and lefſer than the cylinder of 
e tympanum. | 
— [with anatomiſts] the drum, or ſkin of the drum of the 
ear, the ſame that is named nn. which is a ſmall, round, 
thin, tranſparent, dry, and nervous membrane of moſt exquiſite ſenſe, 
which lies over the hollow of the inner part of the ear, and is the organ 
or inſtrument of 


hearing. 
TrY'mpany — Lat. June] Of Towrang, Gr. to beat or 


The art of printi 


TYR 


ſound like a drum] Galen (in his Comment on the 11th 4pheri/m of the 
th book) obſerves, that it is ſo called, becauſe the lower belly, when 
ſtruck, yields much the ſame ſound as a drum.” He adds, © that it is 
not of the humid kind, like the ſcites, but which may be reſolved into 
a fatulent ſpirit [or vapour] and an habitual intemperature of thoſe parts.“ 
I mall leave the reader to compare this with Dr. Mead's account; Moni- 
#a, &c. p. 124. See Ascrre, Hyproes, and Dxors v. 
+ FE uy, 77 ſmall. Shakeſpeare. | | 

Trye, /«bf. Fr. [typus, Lat. Ju#&-, Gr.] i. An eniblem, a mark df 
ſomething. 2. A ſtamp, a mark: not in uſe. Thy father bears the 
tipe of king of Naples. Shateſpeare. 3. A copy of a model, a figure or 
character, either engraved or printed; ſomething deſigned to preſigure. 
* Who [7. e Adam] is a type of him that was to come.” Paul. See 
FD RAL Head, Original Sin, and TxzoDorRvs of Magſueſtia; abave 
all, SEconDaRy Serſe, compared with thoſe lines of Addiſon in his 
poem to Sir Godfrey Kneller. | 

Great Pan who wont to chace the fair, 
And lov'd the ſpreading oak was there, Ce. f 
4. a theology] a ſymbol, tign, or figure of ſomething to come. 
YPHO'DES (Jop, Gr. ] a continual burning fever; but, as Gorræus 

adds, of the ſymptomatic kind, and occafioned by an eryſipelas of the 
liver; as a fever raiſed by an eriſipelas of the ſtomach is called a lipuria; 
and from an eryſipelas of the lungs, a cryniodes ; all not primary diſ- 
eaſes, but of the ſymptomatic kind ; as Galen himſelf ſuggeſts in his 
Comment on Aphori/m 42, Book 7. and Etius, lib. 5. c. 8g. 

TY'eaa, Lat. Typh Wheat, a tort of grain much like our rye. 
_ TryPnra Aguatica, Lat. [in botany] the herb water-:orch, cat's tail, or 
reed- mace. 


Tic, or Typical, adj. [Hpicus, Lat. typique, Fr. TJorixS, Gr.! 


pertaining to a type or figure, emblematical, figurative, or repreſentative 
of — . Type aloey. Prior. : c PS. 
TY'PICALLY, adv. [of typical} in a typical ſenſe, | 
RE Md RE, ſubſe. [of typical) the ſtate of being figurative, a typi- 
quality. | 
To Tri r, verb act. [of type] to figure, to ſhew in emblem. 
Tyroco'sux, op [of Jure-, a type, and x00pu-; Gr. the world} 
"0 of the world. | 5 
TvrockArRHER, ſub. [typographus, Lat. Juroyeap®:, Gr. of Jure. 
and yeapw, Gr.] a printer. | | 2 | 
 TrypocRA'PHiCAL, adj. [of typographicus, Lat. of TunoygaQizo;, of 
Torog, a type or letter, and yea@w, Gr. to deſcribe] 1. Figurative, em- 
blematical. 2. Belonging to typography, or the att of printing. 
T'YPOGRA'PHICALLY, adv. ke e 1. By way of figure or 
emblem. 2. In the manner of printers. 


TryyPo'craPay, fab. [typographie, Fr. typogr, 
Pia, Gr.] 1. Fi 


tive or hieroglyphical repreſentation. Brown, 2. 


ng. 

TrY'ranness, fp. [of tyrant] a female tyrant, N 
„ Tyra"nnic, or TrxANNiCAL, adj. ¶tyrannigue, Fr. tyranmus, Lat. 
Jogam nog, Gr. tiramico, It. pertaining to a tyrant, ſuiting to, or acting 
like a tyrant, deſpotic, imperious; cruel. ” | 

TYR&nnICALLY, adv. [of gyrannical] after the manner of a tyrant, 
imperiouſly, arbitrarily. 0 | > ht 

YRA'NNICALNESS, fubſt. [of tyrannical} a tyrannical nature, diſpo- 

ſition, or behaviour. | | 

 Trra'nxiciDe, fubf. Fr. [tyrannicida, Lat. tyranicide It. of tyrannus 
and cd, Lat.] 1. Adflayer or killer of tyrants 2. [Tyrannicidium, Lat.] 
the act of killing of tyrants. | | 

To TY'ranNntze, verb neut. [tyraniſer, Fr. tiranizzare, It. tiranizar, 
Sp. tyrannizare, Lat. of JugamGuy, Gr.] to play the tyrant, to oppreſs, 
to lord i over-imperioufly, to act with rigour. | 

Trx'Axxdus, adj. [of tyrant] tyrannical, cruet; imperious, ſevere 2 
not in uſe now, tho' found in good writers. 

TyY'zanwy [tyranme, Fr. tyrannia; It. gyrannit, Lat. Tugams, Gr.] 1. 


Abſolute monarchy ſeverely and imperiouſly adminiſtered. 2. Unreſiſted 


and cruel power. 

Boundleſs intemperance 
In nature is a tyranny. Shakeſpeare: 
granny. Bacon. 4. Severity, rigour, inclemency in general. 
ranny 0'er the open night. Sal here * 

Y'RANT, ſubſt. ¶Juganog, Gr. iyrannus, Lat.] the name 

at firſt uſed in a good ſenſe; and the Greeks in old time called the ſu- 
preme governor of every city a tyrant, or king. Rowland pretends that 
this word is derived of ter, a territory (and it imports the ſame thing in 


the Erſe) and rbanner, Welch, to ſhare, g. d. tirbanner, a ſhater or di- 


vider of and among his vaſſals, and hence teyrn, a king, tyrnes; a king- 
dom, teyrnaſan, to reign, all Celtic words, which yet remain, with very 
little alteration, in the C. Br. But now it is generally uſed in a bad 


ſenſe for one who governs with cruelty and injuſtice] 1. A ſevere maſter, 


an or. 2. An abſolute monarch governing unperiouſly. 

Ir, ,. . tire; which as , EY 
 Ty'zeTs, a kind of ornament for horſe harneſſes. 

Ty's1as:s, Lat. a leproſy. Bruno ſays it is the ſame diſeaſe with /a- 
tyriafis, or lepra Arabum, or elephantiafis. See ELRTNANTIASIs Arabum. 

Y'ro, Aab. Lat. [properly ro, as in the Latin] one in his rudi- 

ments, a novice in any art or ſcience. 

TY'rociny [tyrocinium, Lat.] the firſt exerciſe or new beginning into 


— or faculty ; apprenticeſhip; alſo unſxilfulneſs. 
 TY'rons [of Jogos, Gr. cheeſe] a curdling of milk in the ſtomach into 
a ſubſtance ſomething reſembling cheeſe, | 


Tr'zvs, Lat. (in e! the order which intermitting fevers obſerve 


in their increaſing 
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U, vu, Roman, U, vn, Italic, a u, Engliſh, VU, vu, 
Saxon, are the nineteenth letters in order of their reſpective 
alphabets, Y v, in Greek, generally written by a Y p, in En- 
eliſh, the twentieth of the Greek alphabet, and 1, Hebrew, 
the ſixth of that. 


V has two powers, expreſſed in modern Engliſh by two characters. 


The V conſonant and U vowel ought to be conſidered as two letters, and 
be carefully diſtinguiſhed in err as, Yulgar, Union, Univerſity, &c. 
but as they were long confounded, while the two uſes were annexed to 
one form, the old cuſtom ſtill continues to be followed. The U vowel is 
not heard in the words guards, guinea, &c. and it very ſeldom ends any 
Engliſh words. | 
| vowel, in its pronunciation, is either long or ſhort, according to 
which it has different ſounds. 
The ſhort U has an obſcure ſound not eaſily defined, it is ſomething 
inclining to O, or a middle ſound between O and U, not unlike the 
French eu, in eur. The long U has two very different ſounds, obſerved 


by few, and defined hitherto perhaps by none. The firſt as in brute, 


fute, rude, &c. and the ſecond as in muſe, huge, fury, &c. Theſe two 
pronunciations, though very different, are generally confounded, and by 
the beſt grammarians promiſcuouſly explained by the French U; tho' we 
have no ſuch ſound as the French U in the whole Engliſh tongue; as 


they who learn French of a good maſter ſoon find our U, in the examples 


of the firſt pronunciation, is the downright long German U, or the French 
dipthong OU; and in thoſe of the latter is à proper dipthong, which 
might be explained by /U, for the ſhort 7 js very diſtinctiy heard before 
the long V. To fix theſe two ſounds by rule to the words in which they 
are ſo pronounced has, I think, not hitherto been attempted. They that 
uſe the firſt after 4, J, u, r, and t, and the latter after , c, „ g, b, j, m, 
p, and / may perhaps be not far from the mark. I know of no objections 
. ½, when, in the firſt, another vowel immediately follows the U, and 
even then either pronunciation is equally good and in uſe; and, 2d. in 
ſome few words after // U, at the beginning of words, when long, has 
always the latter ſound. = | | 

U, is at the end of no Engliſh word, excepting thou and you. 

V conſonant we pronounce as the French and other ſouthern nations, 
but nothing near ſo much approaching to the French, as the Germans 
and other northerns, it is never at the end of a word having a mute e after 
It, nor is it ever doubled, unleſs we call V two V. Dh, 

V is by the Spaniards and Gaſcons always confounded with 4; and in 
the Runic alphabet is expreſſed by the ſame character with f, diſtinguiſh- 
ed only by a diacritical point. Its ſound in Engliſh is uniform. It is 
never mute. 4 T6 ya 4 = 

V, in Latin numbers, ſtands for five. 

V, with a daſh at the top, ſtands for 5000. . 

V. frequently ſtands for wide, i. e. /ee; alſo for verſe. _ od 
bo in the weſtern parts of Great-Britain, is, by corruption, frequently 
pronounced for /; as, wather, for father. "oh 

V. D. M. Verbi, Dei, Miniſter, a miniſter of the word of God. | 

V. R. [with the Romans] was frequently uſed for the phraſe at rogat, 
7. e. as thou aſteft or deſireſt; and was a mark for a vote or ſuffrage in the 
paſſing of a law. | | 
Vacancy, ſubſt. [vacance, Fr. N 1. An empty ſpace, 
vacuity in general. Shakeſpeare. - 2. Chaſm, ſpace unfilled. 3. Va- 
cancies, time of leiſure, relaxation, intermiſhon, time unengaged. 4. 
Liſtleſſneſs, emptineſs of thought. Diſpoſitions to idleneſs or vacancy. 
Wotton. 5. [In phyſics] an empty interval or ſpace void of matter. 6. 
E Fr.] ſtate of a poſt or employment when it is unfilled. 7. [In 
and a poſt or benefice wanting a regular officer or incumbent,,  _ 
A'CANT, adj. Fr. [wacante, It. and Sp. wacans, Lat] 1. Empty, 
void, that is not filled up. 2. Free, uneacumbered, uncrouded. Com- 
monly with Tram. 3. Not filled by an incumbent or poſſeſſor. 4. Be- 
70g at leiſure, diſengaged. 5. 'Thoughtleſs, empty of thought, not 

i. : : 8 | . 0 
Vacaxr Eds, [in law] are ſuch as are abandoned for want of an 
heir, after the death or flight of their former owner. tae 
To Va'cars, verb ad. [vacatum, Lat. -1, To annul or make void, 
to make of no authority. 2. To make vacant, to quit poſſeſſion of. z. 
To defeat, to put an end to. He wacates my revenge. Dryden. 

Vacation, /ubft. Fr. [uacazione, It. wacacions Sp. of wacatio, Lat.] 
1. Leiſure, freedom from trouble or ere 2. Intermiſſion of ju- 
ridical proceedings, receſs of courts or ſenates, ceaſing from ſtated buſi- 
neſs or employments. 3. The time between one term and another in 
London. 28 Ho 2 

Vacariox [in civil law] the time from the death of a biſhop or 

ther ſpiritual perſon, till the biſhopric or other ſpiritual benefices are 
upplied by another. 3 r 192 COKER 
 VacarT1on Barriſters, are ſuch as are newly called to the bar, who 
are obliged to attend the exerciſe of the houſe for the fix next long vaca- 
tions, viz. in Lent and Summer, and are therefore io ſtiled during theſe 
ears. 
: VacaTion {in common law] the time between the end of one term 
and the beginning of another. 

Vacca'rla [of vacca, Lat. a cow; with botaniſts] the herb cow- 
baſil or thorough wax. 

Va'ccary, or Va'ccnary. 1. A cow-houſe. 2. A dairy-houſe, 
3. A certain compaſs of ground. within the foreſt of Aſhdown, Stat. 37 
H. VIII. 4. A cow-paſture. 


Vace!'xiun, Lat. a blackberry, bilberry, or hurtleberry ; alſo a 


violet flower. 


VAI 
Vacelxiuu, Lat. [with botaniſts] the flower of the * 
_ or crows- toes. : 1 : Plant byaci. 
ACILLANCY, or VAcrLLaTiNnG, alt. [wacillans, wac; 
vacillant, Fr. wagillante, It. vacilante, Sp. * of 8 . 
70 Not much in 8 More. rg 
ACILLA'TION, ſubſt, Fr. of Lat. [vagillazione, It. vacilacia, 8 
the act or ſtate of ſtaggering or wavering ; alſo irreſolution. n. 
poke i ggering gz 4 olution, quan- 

Vacva'Tion, Lat. the act of emptying. 

Va"cvisr, ſubſt. [ vacuum, Lat.] one who holds a vacuum, in contra. 
diſtinction to a pleniſt. Boyle. | | | 
_ Vacv'rty, as. 1 Fr. vacuitd, It. vacuitas, wacuus, Lat 
1. Voidneſs, emptineſs, ſtate of being unfilled. 2. Space unfilled 9; 
unoccupied, 3. Want of reality, inanity. Their expectations will meet 
with waceity and emptineſs. Glanwille. | | 

Vacu'xa [ſo called of wacands, 7. e. being at leiſure, ſuppoſed to 
preſide over them that are at leiſure] the Roman goddeſs of ref, to 
whom the huſbandmen ſacrificed after harveſt. 

Va'cuous, ag. [vacuus, Lat. vacue, Fr.] empty, void, unfilled 
Million. 1. A | | T7 Ry 

 Va"cuun, Aas. Lat. [with phyſiologiſts] is ſuppoſed to be a f 
devoid or empty an all — — a body ; = 1 ditinguiched by thew into 
vacuum diſſeminatum, or interſperſum, and vacuum coacervatum. 

Vacuun Boyleanum, Lat. that approach to a real vacuum which i; 
arrived at by means of an air pump. 8 5 

To Vapk, verb neut. I vad, Lat. to go] to decay, fade, or wax 
weak ; alſo to vaniſh, to paſs away. Spent, A word uſeful, fays John. 
ſon, in poetry, but not received. The hills in ſmoke ſhall vad. Vat. 
ton. ; h 


* 


Vape Mecam, Lat. [i. e. go with me] a pocket. book, or any little 
uſeful book fit and neceſſary to be carried in the pooket. 

Vabia' RE Duellum, Lat. [in ancient writers] ſignifies to wage a com- 
bat; as, when a perſon gave another a challenge to decide a controverſy 


by a camp-fight or due}, and threw a gauntlet or the like ſign of defl- 


ance, if the other took it up, that was wadiare duellum, i. e. both to give 
and take mutual pledges of fighting. 22 6. Rot 
_ Va'vivn, Lat. wages, a ſalary or other reward of ſervice upon cove- 
nant or agreement. | | FT. | 
Va'vium Mortuum, Lat. [in law] a. mortgage, lands or goods fo 
wned or engaged to the creditor, that he has a right to the main pro- 
ts for the uſe of his loan or debbbttmn. NET: 
Va'caponD, ſub. Fr. [vagabonde, It. and Port. vagamundb, Sp. va- 
gabundus, low Lat.] 1. A vagabond, a wanderer; commonly in a ſenſe 
of reproach. We call thoſe people wanderers and wagabonds that have 
no dwelling-place. Raleigh. 2. A wandering beggar, &c. one that 
wanders illegally, without a ſettled habitation. | To | 
 Vacasond, or VaGaBUND, adj. Fr. [vagabundus, Lat.] 1. Wan- 
dering, roaming about, wanting a home, having no ſettled habitation, 
2, Vagrant, wandering in general. A wagabond flag upon the ſtream. 
Shakeſpeare. | 


Vo Arthritis [with phyſicians] the wandering gout, that flies or 
2 about, cauſing pain, ſometimes in one limb, and ſometimes in 
another. + es as 

Vaca'ty, /ub. [of vagus, Lat.] a wild freak, afrolickſome prank, 
a Caprice, a whimſey. n 8 "3 | 
 Vaci'a, Lat. a ſcabbard, ſheath, or caſe. _ 1 

Vacixa Uteri, Lat. [in anatomy] the ſheath or neck of the womb. 

Vaciva'ris, [with anatomiſts] the vaginal tunicle, the ſecond pro- 
per coat, which immediately wraps up or covers the teſticles. - a 

VacixaLis Gulæ [with 8 the muſculous coat of the gulz, 
it being ſuppoſed to be a proper muſcle conſpiring with the œſophagus in 
thruſting down the aliment, when enter'd. 3» | 

VacinaLis Tunica, the ſame as Elythyroides. 4 2 

Vacixies'nnovus Animals * [waginipennes, Lat,] ſuch as have their 
vi in ſheaths or hard caſes, as the beetle hath, 1 

a'GRANCY;, or Va'GRANTNE58, Jubſt; (of uagrant] a ſtate of ram - 
bag to and fro, an unſettled courſe of life. | * 

A'GRANT, adj. [prob. q. d. wag? erram, Lat.] wandering, ſtrolling,. 
or roving up and down, unfixed in place. 2638 
VaACRANT, . [wagant, Fr.] a fturdy beggar, a vagabond, a ſtrol- 
ler, an idle perſon who rambles from place to — In a bad ſenſe. 

Vacus, adj. Fr. [ vage, It. and Sp. Vagus, Lat.] 1. Wandering, 
rambling, living at random, vagrant. 2. Unfixed, indefinite, 100i» 
without due order or fixed intent. | 

Va'cu, [with anatomiſts] the eighth pair of nerves of the medal, 
d called the par vagum, becauſe diſperſed to divers parts 

0 *. es 10 | 'F 1 4 — 

„ Vai, Helen, Lat. woile, Fr. velo, It, and Sp. This word is , 
frequently written weil, both ſubſtantive and verb, from we/um Or weder 3 
but the old orthography commonly derived it, I believe, ſays Johnſon, 
rightly from the French] 1. A curtain or any is | that covers or n es 
another from being ſeen. 2. A part of female dreſs, by which the * 
particularly is concealed. 3. Money given to ſervants. See VaII. 

is commonly uſed. . : : 

To Vait [woiler, Fr. welare, It. and Lat.] to cover with ave. 2 

Vaits, in the plur. [unde derivatur incertum, unleſs prob. 0 _ 
diftio, g. d. money given to ſeryants by gueſts for ſalutations] 8! 
profits given or allowed to ſervants above their wages. 

To ; FO verb ad, ta cover. Sce To VIII. 


0 


i Ta Val, 


To Van the Bounet, verb ad. [avaller le bonnes, Fr.] 1. To take off 
one's hat, to let fall, to ſuffer to deſeend. Carew. 2. [In fea lan- 
guage] to ſtrike ſail in token of reſpect or ſubmiſſion. 3. To fall, 
t let fink for fear or any other motive or intereſt. Shakeſpeare. Gan 
wail his ſtomach. Shakeſpeare. | aſe” 

To Vail, verb neut. to yield, to ſhow reſpe& by yielding, to give 
zlace to. In this ſenſe, ſays Johnſon, the modern writers have igno- 
rantly written weil. South uſes it. „ 

Vain, adj. Fr. [ vano, It. and Sp. vain, Port. wanus, Lat. probably 
all of wan, Teut. deficient} 1. Ineffectual, fruitleſs; 2. Shadowy, un- 
real, empty. Vain chimera. Dryden. 5 Idle, unimportant, frivolous, 
fooliſh, or uſeleſs. 4. Meanly proud, proud of petty matters. 5. 
ghowy, oſtentatious. Some vais church. Pope. 6. Falſe. Oppoſed 
to true. 7. In wain; to no purpoſe, without effect. | 

VainGLo'R1OUs, adj. [of vanus and gforiefus, Lat.] full of vain- glory, 
boaſting without performances, proud in diſproportion to merit. 

V aincrO'RIOUSNESS, ſubf, [of vainglorious] ſtate of being vainglo- 
rious, empty boaſting, Tc. kd 

VaincLo'sy [wana gloria, Lat.] pride above deſert, boaſting in vain, 
to no benefit or purpoſe, empty pride, pride in petty things, 

Var'nLY, adv. [of vain} 1. To no purpoſe, uneffectually. 2. With 
pride or arrogance. * 3. Idly, fooliſhly, frivolouſly. = 

V ar'xNEss, ſult. [of vain] emptineſs, the ſtate of being vain ; pride, 
falſhood. | ; | 

Vais, or Vary [either of ware, of variis coloribus, Lat. 7. e. va- 
rious colours, or, as ſome ay, of varius, the name of an animal, whoſe 
back is a blue grey, and its 
doubling, formerly uſed for lining of the garments of great men and 
knights of renown ; it is when a field of a coat of arms is chequered into 
two colours by the figures of little bells ; and if theſe two colours are ar- 
gent and azure, it is wairy or proper, and you need ſay no more but 
airy ; but if the coloufs are any other, they muſt be expreſly named in 
blazoning the coat. See VERRT. i he 

Contre-Var're, is when the metals and colours are ſo ranged, that 
the figure, which is azure, touches either with its edge or foot another 
azure figure, being placed and joined together, breech to breech, one 
upon another, the point of the one tending towards the chief of the 
_ elcutcheon, and that of the other towards the baſe. 

Valk en Pale, is when the figures ſtand exactly one upon another, 
flat upon the points. | 5 | 

Var'vop E, /ub/, [waiwod, Sclav. a governor] a prince of the ducian 
provinees. | Ks 5 

Va'Lance, or Va'LENCE, /ſubft. [from Valencia in Spain, whence the 
uſe of them came. Skinxer] the fringes hanging round the teſter and 
| Read of a bed. Shakeſpeare. 3 

To Va'LExce, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] to decorate with fringes 
or drapery. Not in uſe. Shakeſpeare has it paſſively. 


VaLE of a Pump [in a ſhip] a trough by which the water runs from | 


the pump along the fides of the ſhip to the ſcupperholes. 
Var, ſubſt. [wallee, Fr. val, O. Fr, valle, It. and Sp. wallis, Lat.] 
1. A valley, a low ground, a hollow place or ſpace of ground ſur- 
rounded with hills. Yale is uſed in poetry. 2. [From avail, profit, or 
walk, Lat. farewell. If from vail, it muſt be written wail, as Dryden 
does: If from vale, which I think, fays Johnſon, right, it muſt be 
* money given to ſervants. See,Vait. | 
 Va'trect. See VALET. 3 
VALE DIC TiO, Lat. a farewel. Donne. 
bidding farewel. | 
Va'LENCEs, or VA'LLENs, ſhort curtains to the upper part of the fur- 
niture of a bed, window, &c. See VALaNnce. 
* V&a/LENTINE, Aab. a ſweet-heart choſen on St Valentine's day. 
VA'LENTIx ES [in England] probably take their name of Valentine, a 
biſhop of Rome, whoſe feſtival is obſerved on the fourteenth of February; 
and becauſe about this time of the year the birds match or chooſe their 
mates, probably thence the young men and maids chooſe Valentines or 
ſweet- hearts on that day. ; | | | : 
VALENTINES [in the Romiſh church] ſaints choſen on St. Valentine's 
day as patron's for the enſuing year. | | . 
HT web write: an ancient ſe& of Gnoſtics, ſo called from Valen- 
#inian their leader. JE ea 
We have already given a light fetch of their ſyſtem under the words 
ProBOLE, and SYZYG1E ; and muſt now refer our readers for the com- 
pleat portraiture to the firſt book of St. Irenzus againſt hereſies. But one 
or two things are too material to be overlook'd : The Yalentinians, in 
order to make up the number zo, did in that number include the Fir/ 
Cauſe and Father himſelf. Now this arrangement of theirs, St. Ireneus 
would by no means admit: Pater enim omnium enumerari non debet, 
&c. i. e. For the FarnER or ALL muſt not be number'd in conjunction 
with beings produced from him; He who is not sENT Fox TR, with that 
which is /ent forth ; He, who is NOT BEGOTTEN, with that which is be- 
otten ; and He whom [for his ab/olute immenſity] no one contains, with 
at which 7s contained by him.——Secundum enim id quod MELIOR quam 
reliqui, non debet cum eis annumerari.“ Jren. adv. Hereſes. Ed. Crabe, 
Lib, II. p. 132. But this is not all; the Valentinians were (ſo far as I 
can find) the firſt of all the ancient writers, who ventured to affirm, that 
God's Only- begotten was igo; xa ojporc; are, i. e. fimilar and equal to 
Him :” Iren. p. 7. tho' it has been queſtion'd by ſome learned men, 
whether by that phraſe they intended a fri# and proper Coeguality; but 
ſuppoſing it for once; St. Irenæus ſufficiently explains himſelf on this 
head; Le does ſo in many a place, and in particular in What follows; 
for having occaſion, p. 178, to remind us of thoſe words, of that day 
and hour eee, one, &c, Should any one enquire (ſays he) for what 
reaſon the Father, who communicates in all things to the Son, is declared 
by our Lord, to be the only perſon who knoweth that day and hour; 
He'll not find out at preſent a more fit, more decent, or more ſafe reaſon 
[or reply] than this, that we might learn by our Lord Himſelf, (who is 
the only true Maſter,) that the Father is over all, For the Father, ſays 
He, is cRBATER THAN I. And in &rowwledge therefore is he 'deſcribed 
to have the preheminence, &c. So juſt was that 'remark of Era/mus ; 
« Videtur entire quod ſolus Pater ſciverit diem & horam, ignorante Filio"— 
See ColMMENsE, S1MILE, CERINTHIANS, ISOCHRONAL, and Incar- 
NATION compared | | | 5 


Varig N, fg. Fr. [valeriana, Lat.] a phyſical herb, called alſo : 


ſet wall and capon's tail. 04/8 


* 
4 *£ —— 
- — 


elly white] it is the ſecond ſort of furr or 


Varkbrcrokx, adj. [waledico, Lat.] pertaining to valediction or 


VAM 


Vars's1axs [fo called of Valens, their leader} a ſect of Chriſtiane 
who admitted none into their ſociety but eunuchs. "Fad 
Vater, Fr. a man ſervant. a a 2 
| VaLer ae Chambre, Fr. one who waits vpon a perſon of quality in his 
bed-chamber. 1 | 1 
Var [with horſemen] is a ſtick armed at one end with & blunted 
Point of iron, to prick and aid a leaping horſe. . 
Vater, VALE“Cr, or Va DEU ECT 1 walet, Fr:] in ancient times 
was uſed to ſignify a young gentleman of good deſcent or quality ; and 
afterwards it was applied to the rank of yeomen; and, in the account 
of the Inner-Temple, it is underſtood of a bencher's clerk or ſervant, 
which in old French is called varlet, the butler of the honſe. 
VaLe'xT1a, Lat, a Roman goddeſs, ſuppoſed to be the ſame as the 
Grecian Hygiea. | 


VALETUDINA'RIAN, ſub. [walttudinarius, Lat.] a ſickly perſon, one 
infirm of health, "32" og 91 Ws coil ap 
VaLETUDINARIAN, or VALETU'DINaky, adj. [ wvaletudinarius, Lat.] 
Sickly, being of a weak, fickly conflitution, frequently out of order. 
: N Subſt, {roaletudinarium, Lat.] an hoſpital for fick 
people, | 
Va"Liaxce [waillance, Fr.] valour, bravery, fierceneſs. Sper/er. 
VA'"LiaxT, adj. [waillant, Fr. valente, Port.] bold and daring in 
fight, couragious, ſtout. | 
VA"LIANTLY, adv. [of valiant} courageouſly, ſtoutly. 
| FE STANT HENS Jab}. [of valiant) proweſs, ſtoutneſs, courage, fierce- 
nets. | | 
Va"tp, adj. Fr. [walido, It. and Sp. of validus, Lat.] 1. Strong, 
mighty, efficacious, prevalent, 2. Having force, weighty, concluſive; 
Valid argument. Stephens. | | 
Var, authentic, binding, done in due form, good in law. | 
VaL1'piry, or VALID NES [waliditas, Lat. walidite, Fr. vallditd, 


It.] 1. Certainty, weight, force to convince, authenticity. 2. Value. 
A ſenſe not uſed. Shakeſpeare. 


Va'LLanxcy, /ubft. [of the ſame original with valance] a large. wig 


which ſhades the face. Dryden. ON | 

Va"Ltar Crown [in heraldry] was a crown given by the general of 
an army, to him who firſt broke into an enemy's tortified camp, or forced 
3 place palliſaded; it repreſented palliſadoes ſlanding up above the 
circle. | 

Va"LLEY, fubft. [vealle, Sax. wallis, Lat. vallie, Fr. valle, It. and 
Sp.] a vale or low ground encompaſſed with hills. Vallies are the inter- 
vals betwixt mountains. Woodward. . 3 


Va"LLizs [in architecture] the gutters over the ſleepers in the roof 
of a building. | | es; 


VaLo'MBREUX, a certain order of monks. 


liant, ſtout, brave. | 
Va'LokousLY, adv. [of valorous] valiantly. * 


Va'Lokousness, Jah. [ of walorous] valiantneſs, ſtoutneſs, bra: 
very. 


| | VaLorous, adj. [walcureux, O. Fr. waloroſo, It. wvaleroſo, Sp.] vas 


courage, ſtoutneſs, proweſs, bravery. | | . 
 Va"LUaBLE, adj. [walable, Fr.] 1. Precious, being of great value. 
2. Weighty, important, worthy, deſerving regard. | 
N ABLENESS, ſubſt, [of valuable] Preciouſneſs; alſo. worthineſs, 
c. | | 
Va'Lvasour, See Va'vasour. e | | 
VaLlva'Tion [evaluation, Fr.] 1. Price, value ſet upon a thing. 2. 
The act of appraiſing or ſetting a value on a thing. Ray. | 


VAL uA“TOR, ſub/t. [of value] an appraiſer, one who ſets a price on a 


thing. Swift, 1 | | | 
Value [value, valeur, Fr. valuta and valore, It. water, Sp. from 
valor, Lat.] 1. Price, worth in general. 2. High rate. Addiſon, z. 
Price equal to the worth of a thing bought. Dryden. | "pi 
To Va'Lut, verb af. [waloir, Fr.) 1. To rate at a certain price. 2. 
To efteem or prize highly. 3. To appraiſe, to eſtimate. 4. To be 


Worth, to be equal in worth to. Shakeſpeare. 5. To take account o 


f. 
Bacon. 6. To reckon at with reſpect to power or number. 7. To hold 
as important, to conſider with regard to importance. 8. To equal in va- 
lue, to countervail. 9. To raiſe to eſtimation. Sometimes with the 
reciprocai pronoun. | | „ ee 
Va"LvELEss, adj. [of value] being of no value. Shakeſpeare. 
Va'LutR, /ubſt. [of value] one that values. | 5 


Vas (in hydraulics, Sc.] a kind of lid or cover of a tube, Se. 
opening one way, which, the more forcibly it is preſſed the other, the 


more cloſely it ſhuts the aperture. | | 
Vauve, ſubft. [valva, Lat.] a folding door, Pope. | 
Varvzs [with anatomiſts] thin membranes applied like doors or ſhut- 
ters on divers cavities and veſſels of the body, to afford a paſſage to 
ſome humour or matter going one way, and to prevent its reflux towards 
the part whence it came, | h 
Va'LvuLa, Lat. (in anatomy] a valve or fold in the veſſels ;- as, 
VaLvuLa Major, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the upper part or cover of the 
iſthmus, lying between the teſtes and foremoſt worm-like proceſs of the 


cerebellum, It is of a marrowy ſubſtance, and the uſe of it is to keep. 


the lympha from falling out about the nerves in the baſis of the ſkull. 


Va'uvuLE® Conniventes, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the wrinkles found in | 


the guts ileum and jejunum ; for the inner cvat of thoſe guts being longer 
than the middle of the outward one, it wrinkles or bags out in many 
places; ſo that, the paſſages being ſtraitened, the matter contained in 
them deſcends more ſlowly; and the lacteal veſſels have the more time to 
draw in the chyle. | 
' Va"tvuLE. Ju. Fr. a ſmall valve. | 8 | 

Va'MaRACE. bft. [avant bras, Fr.] armour for the arm, See 
VANRBR ASS, | » TO 

Vaur, ſaliſt. the upper-leather of a ſhoe, 

To Vaur, verb 48. [this is ſuppoſed, probably enough, by Skinner, to 
be derived from avant, Fr. before, and to mean laying on a new out- 
"oo to mend or furbiſh up an old thing with fomerhing . 

A urg, or VA'MPAY8, à ſort of ſhort. hoſe which covered the feet, 
and reached only to the ancles, the breeches reaching as low as the calf 
of the leg; and from thence to graft a new footing on an old hoſe, was 
called vawping.  - Saga 

Vanpz8, aH. [of warp] one who vamps or pieces out an old thing 
uv ũ 3 
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Vatoun L valeur, Fr. ales; It. valor, Sp. and Lat. Ainſworth] 
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VAP 

VainbLare, or Va'mPLET, a piece of ſleel ſometimes in the ſhape of 
a tunnel, uſed in tilting-ſpears, juſt before the hand, to fecure apd defend 
it; it was made to be taken off and put on at pleaſure ; alſo a gaunilet, 
or iron glove. 

Van 85 avant, Fr. before] 1. The front of an army, the firſt line. 
2. [as, Fr. of ban, Lat.] any thing ſpread wide by which a wind 
is raiſed, a winnowing-fan, a crible for corn. A corfi van. R 

3. A wing with which the air is beaten. Milren. 

To Van, verb af. [vamins, vanno, Lat. banner, Fr.] to ſift or win- 
"Vino _— kardinger wu fo | 

ANCOURIE'R, Fr. a harbi a precurſor or forerunner, 

VancouRit'ts [in war] were lighs armed foldiers ſent before to beat 
the road upon the approach of an enemy. | | 

Va'xDaLs, a barbarous and fierce people of a part of Sweden, after- 


wards from the Goths, their ſucceſſors, called Gothland, who leaving ral 


their native ſoil, took pleaſure in ranging to and fro and ravaging coun- 
tries : One of thoſe northern nations, which broke in upon the Roman 
empire, about the cloſe of the fourth century, and ſettled themſelves firſt 
in Hats, and afterwards on the coaſt of Barbary. Both the Gorhs and 
Vandals were Unitarians, and (as Salvian, tho* an enemy, bears them 
witneſs) of great ſobriety of manners. Juſtinian, by his general Beliſa- 
rius, overthrew the Vandal ftate in Africa, A. C. 534, about 108 years 
(ſays Petawius) after their firſt entrance into that country, He adds, that 
Gilimer, their laſt king, upon being carried priſoner to Conſtantinople, 
had a portion of land aſſigned him in Cappadocia, and would have been 
made a patrician, but for his refuſing to renounce his religious principles. 
N. B. One or two of the Vandal princes are ſaid to have practiſed great 
ſeverities on the carholic clergy, chat dwelt among them: But things of 
this nature have been too 4 exaggerated beyond the truth by our 
church auriters; and that ing wonder, which they publiſhed, of men's 
ſpeaking after their — were cut out, throws an air of ſuſpicion 
upon the whole affair.—Not to obſerve, how the principles of religious 
liberty were no where better underſtood and practiſed than by the wnita- 
rian ſtates; as we have ſhewn under the word [Gorns: ] And indeed, 
| for more reaſons than one, I'm inclined to think, that if the catholic 
ieſts in Afric ſuffered ſome hardſhips there; it was upon much the 
— foot, as the Jeſuits are regarded with a jealous eye by us; I mean, 
upon folitical views; and as being in a foreign intereft, and no friends 
to the preſent eſtabliſhment ; a thing which the %, in Italy, a few 
years after found, to their coſt, to be too true after all the moderation 
which they had fhewn to the Zalic clergy ; who choſe rather to become 
ſubjects of the perfidious and moſt profligate Greeks, than to enjoy all 
the bleſſings of the 67 and mildeft government in the hands of anitarian 
princes. See Gorns, and Cro1sabes compared. + 
_ Vans, fab. pana, Sax. vaen, Du. faen, L. Ger. fabn, H. Ger.] 1. 
A weather-cock, à device to ſhew which way the wind blows ; being 
commonly a thin plate hung on a pin to turn with the wind. | 
Vans [of mathematical inſtruments] are fights made to move and 
flide upon them. | | | | 
Va'xross, ub. [in fortification] a ditch dug without the counter- 
ſcarp, and running all along the glacis, uſually full of water. 
Vance [in ancient writings] a ſpade or mattoc. — 
| _ Vancva'ep, or VaxTcvua'tD, /ub/t. [avant garde, Fr.] the firſt line, 
the front of an army drawn up in battle array. . 
VAN “LILA, or Vanr'LLio, fab. ¶ vanille, Fr.) a little feed | 
longiſh pods, being an ingredient in the compoſition of chocolate, to 
give it ſtrength and an agreeable flavour. | 
To V a'x15n, verb neut. ¶ vaneſco, Lat. Sevancuir, Fr. wanire, It.] 1. 
To diſappear, to go out of fight. 2. To loſe perceptible exiſtence. 3. 
| To paſs away, tobe loſt, to come to nothing. ; 
a'xniTY [wvanitas, Lat. te, Fr. wanita, It. vanidad, Sp.] 1. 
Emptineſs, unprofitableneſs, uncertainty. 2. Fruitleſs deſire, ineffec- 
tual endeavour. Sidney. 3. Trifling labour. Raleigh. 4. Falſhood, 
untruth. Sir J. 2 57 _ * — 12. unſubſtantial 
enjoyment, object of pride. Pope. 6. entation, arrogance, 
— Ralfs. 5. Petty pride, pride ſhown on flight Pn Fo. 
aity's the food of fools. Swift. | 


VAX ED, part. pal. I vannatus, Lat.] fanned or winnowed. See To 


Van. 
 Va'xnvs, Lat. [in old records] a vane or weather-cock. 
To Va'nquisn, verb af. [waincre, Fr. wincere, It. and Lat. wencer, 
Sp.] 1. To overcome, ſubdue or conquer. 


N Jubſt. [ of vanguiſb; waingueur, Fr.] a conqueror, one 
who ſubdues. ; | | : 
VANTAGE, ſubſt. [ avanta e, Fr.] 1. Gain, profit. Sidney. 2. Su- 
periority, ſtate in which one has better means of action than another. 


He had them at vantage. Bacon. 3. Conveniency, opportunity. Shake- 
arr. 4. That which is given or allowed over-weight or over- meaſure. 


5. [For advantage, avantage, Fr.] See ApvanTace. It ſeems to be 
going into diſuſe in all its ſenſes. | | 
To VAR TAOE, verb act. for Aduantage ; to profit. Spenſer. | 
VaxTBR ASS, ſab. ſometimes Yantbrace, Vambrace, but improperly 
[avant bras, Fr.] armour for the arm. | 
VI Ib, adj. vai, Lat.] palled, dead, or flat, having the ſpirit 
ted; ſpo | 


en of ee 
3 [of wapid] deadneſs, flatneſs, palledneſs of liquors, 
8. 


Va“ ron Ax x, ſubſt. ¶ vaporarium, Lat.] 1. An hot. houſe, a ſtow, a 
io. 2. [With phyſicians] a decoction of herbs, &c. poured hot 
into a veſſel, ſo that the patient fitting over it may receive its fumes. 
 VaeoRa'TiON, ſub/t. Fr. [vaporazzone, It. of Lat.] the act or ſtate of 
ſending forth vapours or fumes. | 
Varorr'FEROUs, adj. [waporifer, Lat.) caufing or producing va- 


V arort'FEROUSNESS {of waporifer, Lat. and ne} an exhaling or va- 
pour-producing vs G 
V a"roRER, ſubf. (of vapour] one Who boaſts or brags, Gov. of the 


7 . 
e adj. [vaporenx, Fr. a. 2. Wil eee Las. ] 
” 0 . 38) | ent, - 


1. Full of vapours or exhalations 
Tn ale half fall 


Varoro'sum Balneum, Lat. [with 
full of wa- 
ariſy from the hot or 


when the veſſel that contains the matter 
ter, and is heated by tha vapqurs or ſleams that 
water, 


. flatulency in general. Ointments, if laid on any thing thick 


Lat.] 1. Change, alteration, difference from itſelf, 


do prepare the ſemen the better. | 
_ Va'rices, Lat, [with anatomiſts] the greater veins of the hips, 
2. To confute. Atter- 


rieties which the earth bringeth forth. Raleigh, 4. 


__ Vani'sss [with 


bath, 


VAR 


To Va'rouk, verb neuf. [wapere, Lat.] 1, To brig, crack | 
to bully. 2. To ente d in a vapour or fume, ha boa 
To V atour, verb af, 1. To effuſe or ſcatter in fumes or va 
2. To huff. Not be wapeured down by inſignificant teſlimonies. C. 
wh Paſſively uſed, but 12 8 r Lu. 
A'POURING, part. a7, of wapour waporans, Lat. huffing 
ing, bragging er boaſting, 4 | wo 
A'POUR, Jubſt. [ wapear, Fr, vapore, It. vaporo, Sp. and Port. * 
Lat.) 1. Any thing exhalable, that aſcends into and mingles with the 
air, Vapours are thoſe watery particles which are ſever'd from others b 
the heat of the ſun and motion of the air, and are carried about in ſe 
ral directions, according to the wind or warmneſs of the air. 2. Wind, 


, by ſtop- 


ping of the pores, ſhut in the vapour. Bacon. au Fume, ſteam in gene- 


The wapozy Which aſcends out of the ſtill. Nexwter. Mental 
fume, vain fancy or imagination. Hope, tho' it be clouded over With a 
EY vapour. nan . 1 | 

a'POURs [in medicine} a diſeaſe, c ularly the h 5 
ppchondriac nn ron by flatulence of Gifeaſe) Ce f era 
choly, Tiere att. i i e 

Va'PPLD, ach. [vapidus, Lat.] dead, flat of taſte; ſpoken of » | 
liquors. Tos dal be vapida which fee. FIN oth 

Vayer'vit, /ubf. [vappiditas, Lat.] deadneſs, flatneſs, or inſipidit 
of taſte of potable liquors. 7 

Va"rpDiINGAL, /ubft. [wertugadin, Fr. It is commonly pronounced far. 
N a whalebone circle that ladies formerly wore, and upon which 
they tied their petticoats, a hoop-petticoat, a fardingal. 

Vari, Lat. [with phyſicians] ſmall, hard, ruddy tumours, about the 
ſize of an hemp-ſeed, on the face and neck of young people, eſpecial] 
ſuch as are addicted to venery, | | 

VA'RIABLE, adj. Fr. and Sp. [wariabile, It. wariabilis, Lat.) apt to 
change, inconſtant, mutable. | 

VARIABLE (in the new doctrine of infinites] is a term applied to ſuch 
quantities as either increaſe or diminiſh, according as ſome other quanti- 
ties increaſe or diminiſh. _ Es 

Va'x1aBLENESS, Aal,. [of variable] 1. Changeableneſs, liableneſs to 
gn mutability. Adden. 2, Iuconſtancy, levity, fickleneſs. Ca- 
d. 

Va"riabLY, adv. [of variable] changeably, inconftantly, wich uncer. 
miaty. | 

Va/rtance, a. [of vary] diſcord, diagreement ; alſo diverſiſca. 


tion in form or colours. 5 


VaRIA NCR [in law] an alteration or change of condition in a perſon 
or thing, after ſome former concern or tranſaction therewith, = 

Vartia'TiION, fubft. Fr. {wariazione, It. wariacion, Sp. of wariatic, 

Mach variation 

of opinions. Hayward. 2. Difference, change from one to another. 

The ſame variation of ſoils. Woodward. 3. Succeſſive change. Stain'd 


with the variation of each ſoil. Shakeſpeare, 4. [In ar] the 
change of termination of nouns. 5. Change in phyſical phæaomena. 
Worton. 6. Deviation. Drydex. 7. [In aſtronomy] a term uſed by 


Tycho Brache for che third inequality in the motion of the moon, ariſing 


from her ums being changed, as her ſyſtem is carried round the 
fun by the earth. | | 

Vax1aTiON. 1. [In geography] the deviation of the magnetical 
needle or compaſs. from the true north point, either towards the eaſt or 
weſt. 2.. [In navigation] is the variation of the needle or mariner's 
compaſs ; ſo called, becauſe it is not always the ſame in the ſame place, 
but varies in proceſs of time from what it was. 3 

VariaTion-Chart, a chart having the lines of variation on it, de- 
ſigned by Dr. Halley: The projection of which is according to Merca- 
tor's ; and the ſituation and form of the ſurface of the terraqueous globe, 
as to its principal , and the dimenſions of the ſeveral oceans are 
therein aſcertained with the utmoſt accuracy. 

Var1a'zoxE, It. [in the Italian muſic] is the different manner of 
playing or ſinging a tune or ſong, either by dividing the notes into ſev 
ral others, or by adding of graces, &c, 5 

VaricirFo'kmes Proſtate — anatomiſts] two veſſels near the blad- 
der, ſo called, becauſe they have many turnings and windings, ſerving 


thighs, teſtes, Oc. | 
een. adj. [of various and colour] of many colours: a bad 
word. 3 | | 
Va'rzcose, or VAa'ricous, adj, [varicoſus, Lat.] that hath the veins 
puffed up and ſwoln more than ordinary with corrupt blood, diſeaſed 
with diſtention or dilatation. | 
Vazico'sun Corpus, Lat. [in anatomy] a contexture or net-work of 


ſeed - veſſels which is let into the teltes. 


To VAAIZcATE, verb aft. ¶ varisgatus, ſchool Lat.] to diverlify, to 


make of different colours. 


VariEGa'TION, /ubſt, [of wariegate; with floriſts] diverſity of co- 
lours, the ſtate of being Salley diverſified, * the leaves of 
flowers or plants, with ſeveral colours. | 

Vari'sry [warietasr, Lat. waricts, Fr. warteta, It. varialad, Sp.] 
1. Change, intermixture of one thing with another: ſucceſſion of one 
thing with another. Yariety-is nothing elſe but a continued novelty. 
br a & NN diſſimilitude, 8 e * 
0 which variety is made. It has a plural in this ſenſe. 4 

many by 7 plural in this ſenſe, Fr 
mer Rate, deviation, Hale. | 
VIOL, Lat. the ſmall pox. ä— ͥ — — 

Vario'sUM, Lat as notis wariorum; à term uſed of thoſe Latin au- 
thors printed with the notes or comments of various grammarians or £12 


Va'nious, ad. [wari, It. wario, Sp. warius, Lat.] 1. Different, 
ſeveral, mai 3 FR The? „ unlike itſelf, uncertain. 
Locke, 3. Unlike each other. 4. Vaniegated, diverlified. Milton. 

Sho og adv. [of varicat] after a various manner. 

l imperſectian upon the inſide of the ham 
of an horſe, a little diſtant from the curb, _ N 0 

Va'rix, Lat. [warice, Fr.] a crooked vein felled with blood, e pe: 
cially in the legs ; alſo a ſmall dilatation of the veins, where the * 
turns in a kind of eddy, and makes aknot upon the part. Galex c 
a dilated wein ; and Caſtel}, Renov, defines it more at large to be © 4 
ſoft, indolent, unequal, and knotty tumour, in the lower belly, 2 


VAT 
teſticle; but moſt frequently in the legs; ariſing from a diſtenſion 
4 of the ſubcutaneous veins * * and ſerous blood 
there collected. ; 

Val ET, bi. O. Fr. [in ancient ſtatutes) 1. A yeoman, or yeo- 
man's ſervant, a footman. Sper/er. 2. [Now Valet, Fr.] a ſorry fellow, 
a raſcally fellow; tho' anciently no opprobrious name, but as in the 
foregoing ſenſe, and as fur in Latin. 28 | 

Var zrar, uti. [of varlet] rabble, raſcally croud. Shakeſpeare. 
 V'gnisH, ſubſt. [wernis, Fr. wernice, It. warnis, Sp. of wernix, Lat.] 
1. A compound of gums and other ingredients, for ſetting a gloſs — 
cabinets, ictures, c. 2. [With medalliſts] a colour or ſort of 0 ſs 
that medals have got by lying in the earth. Pope. 3. Cover, palliation 
in general. | | . | 

o Varnisn, verb af. [wernifſer, or vernir, Fr. vernicare, It. of 
wernix, Lat.) 1. To do over with varniſh, to cover over with ſome- 
thing gloſſy or ſhining. 2. To cover, to conceal with ſomething orna- 
mental. 3. To hide with colour of rhetoric, to palliate. To varniſb 
crimes. Addiſon, f | : ; 

Va'enisHER, Val. [of varniſh] 1. One whoſe buſineſs is to varniſh. 
2. One who diſguiſes, adorns or ſets off with the colours of rhetoric. 
Pope. 


ich the name of the owner is engraved. | 
250 Va'ry, verb ad. ¶ varier, F | variare, It. of vario, Lat.] 1. To 
alter, to change, to make unlike itſelf. Milton. 2. To change to ſome- 
thing elſe. 3. To variegate, to diverſify, 4. To make of different 
kinds, Brown. | | RN” 

To Vary, werb neut. 1. 'To be changeable, to appear in different 
forms. 2. To be unlike each other. The public conſtitutions of na- 
tions wary. Collier. 3. To alter, to become unlike itſelf, He waries 
from himſelf. Pope. 4. To deviate, to depart from. Locke. 5. To 
ſucceed each other. Addiſon. 6. To diſagree, to be at variance. 7. To 
ſhift colours. Varying plumage. Pope. : ; 
'Va'sy, ſub}l. [from the verb] change, alteration, Not in uſe, 
Shakeſpeare. | . 8 | 

Vas, Lat. a veſſel. | f ; 

Breve Vas, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a ſhort vein which paſſes from the 
ſtomach to the ſpleen. TT 12 8 e 

Vs A, Lat. fin anatomy] thoſe cavities and tubes in an animal 
body through which the humours or liquors of the body paſs, as a vein 
or artery. 

Virus AR, adj, [vaſculum, Lat.] by anatomiſts applied to any thing 
conſiſting of divers veins, veſſels, arteries, &c. | | | 

VasculiFERous Plants [of vaſculum and fero, Lat.] are thoſe plants, 
which, beſides the common calix or flower-cup, have a peculiar veſſel 
or caſe to hold their ſeed, one belonging to each flower, but ſometimes 
divided into diſtin cells; and theſe have always a monopetalous flower, 
either uniform or difform. Quinccy. „ | 

Vass, ſubſt. Fr. [waſo, 1885. and Port. of waſa, Lat.] 1. A veſſel; 
generally a veſſel more for ſhow than uſe. 2. [With floriſts] the 
calix or cup; as, the vaſe of a tulip, &c. 3. [Of a church candleſtic] 
the middle of it, which is uſually of a round figure. | 


'Va'ses [in architecture] are ornaments placed on cornices, ſocles, or 


pedeſtals, repreſenting ſuch veſſels as the ancients uſed in ſacrifices, as 


incenſe-pots, &c. often inriched with 54% reliews's ; allo the body of a 


Corinthian and compoſite capital, called che tambour. _ 

Va'ssaL, ſub. Fr. [vaſſallo, It. and Sp. of vaſal, weſel, Teut. ver, 
weſer, H. Ger. a ſubſtitute. Spelman chuſes to derive it of was, Lat. a 
ſurety or pledge; vaſſallus, law Lat. a flave] 1. One who holds lands 
of another Ds and fealty, one who holds by the will of a ſupe- 
rior lord. 2. A ſubject, a dependant in general. 3. A ſervant, one 
who acts by the will of another. Shate/peare. 4. A ſlave, a mean, low 
wretch. Shakeſpeare. + art 2] : e | 

Rere VASSAL, one who holds of a lord who himſelf is vaſlal of ano- 
ther lord. | | | | 0 

Va'ssaLace, ſubſt. [vaſſelage, Fr. vaſſalaggio. It. vaſſalagium, law 
Lat.] the condition of a vaſſal, ſlave, or mean ſervant, tenure at will, 
dependance. | 


AST, adj. [vaſte, Fr. waſts, It. vaſtus, Lat.] 1. Large, great. 2. 


Viciouſly great, huge, enormoully extenſive or capacious. The vicious 
language 1s va gaping. B. Johnſon. i 

. ſubſt. ¶ vaſlum, Lat.] an empty waſte. Shakeſpeare, Milton, 
and Pope. | 

> Few ſubſt. ¶ vaſtatio, vaſto, Lat.] waſte, depopulation, de- 
vaſtation. Decay of Piety. 5 5 1 

Va'sr1 Muſculi, Lat. {with anatomiſts] certain muſcles which help to 
ſtretch out the leg, and are either externus or internus. 

VA'STNESS, jib. [waſtitas, Lat. or vaſt] exce H ve bigneſs, largeneſs, 
hugeneſs, bigneſs, wideneſs. Yaftity is a barbarous word, and Shake- 

ſpeare more barbarouſly calls it waſtzdzey. 

Va'srLY, adv. [of vaſt} largely, hugely, to a great degree. 

Va'srLY, adj. (of vaſt] large, enormouſly great, immenſe. Shake- 

are, 

Externus VasTvs, Lat. [in anatomy] a muſcle which ſprings from 
the root of the great trochanter, and from the linea aſpera externally ten- 
dinous and internally fleſhy, and deſcends obliquely forwards, till it meet 
the tendon of the rectus, and is inſerted with it. = 

Internus Vas r us, Lat. [with anatomiſts] is a muſcle that ariſes partiy 
tendinous and partly fleſhy from the linea aſpera, immediately below the 
leſſer trochanter, tl within three fingers breadth of the lower appendix 
of the thigh bone, and at laſt its tendons join thoſe of the rectus vaſtus 
externus and crureus, and is inſerted with them. | : 

Var [par, Sax. vat, Du. and L. Ger. vaſz, H. Ger.) a large tub, a 
veſſel uſed for holding liquors; generally in their immature ſtate, 

Cheeſe-VarT, a wicker baſket to preſs cheeſe in. 

Va'tican, the name of a hill in Rome, fo called of Vaticinia, the 
reſponſes of oracles, anciently there received from the deity called Zatice- 
vius, on which ſtands a famous palace of the ſame name: At the foot of 
this hill is the magnificent church of St. Peter. SF owl 

Varica Library, is one of the moſt celebrated libraries in the 
world ; it was founded by pope Sixtus IV. who ſtored it with the choiceſt 
books that could be picked up in Europe, ancient manuſcripts, &c. 

Va'ricis, . [of wates, a prophet, aud cds, Lat. to kill] a mur- 
derer of prophets. Pope. WD 

Io Varicinars, verb neut. [of waticinatus, of wates, Lat.] to pro- 
Pay, is pune prediction. Howe. - | mY | 


* a'gvels [varvelles, Fr.] ſilver rings about the leg of a hawk, on 


VEA 


Va'vasory, ſubſe. [of vavaſcur] the quality of the lands or fee held 


by the vavaſour. | | 

Va'vasour, ab. [vawaſſeur, Fr.] one who himſelf holding of a ſu- 
preme lord, has others holding under him; a nobleman, anciently nent 
in dignity to a baron. 


Vav'pevii, Aab. [vandeville, Fr.] a ſong common among the vul. 


gar, and ſung about the ſtreets. Trevoux, ballad, a trivial ſtrain. 

To VavuLr, verb ach. [wouter, Fi. voltare, It.] 1. To arch, to make 
in the ſhape of a vault. 2. To cover with an arch. 

To VauLT aShee [with horſemen] is to forge it hollow for the horſes 
that have high and round ſoles, to the end that the ſhoe may not bear 
upon the ſole that is then higher than the hoof. 

To VaulLr, werb neut. f 
It. boltear, Sp.] 1. To leap or go cleaverly over a wooden horſe, or over 
any thing by laying one hand on it, and throwing over the body. 2. To 
leap, to jump in general. 3. To play the tumbler or poſture- maſter. 

AULT, ſubft, [from the verb] a leap, a jump. EIN 

VaurT [wvo/ta, It. woulte, voute, Fr. voluta, low Lat.] 1. An arched 
building, a round roof built like an arch, a continued arch. 2. A 
vaulted cellar for laying in wines. 3. A vaulted place under ground, in 
a church yard or church, for laying dead bodies in. 4. A cave, a ca- 
vern in general. The ſilent wau/ts of death. Sanays. | | 

Vauur [in architecture] a piece of maſonry arched on the outſide, 
and ſupported in the air by the artful placing of the ſtones which form it 
the principal uſe of which is for a cover or ſhelter. 

Mafter-V auLT, the chief vault in a building, is called the chief vault, 
to diſtinguiſh it from others that are leſs vaults, which ſerve only to co- 
ver gates, windows, paſſages, c. | Y 

Double VauLTs, are ſuch as are built over other vaults, to make the 
beauty and decoration of the inſide conſiſtent with that on the outſide, a 
chaſm or vacancy being left between the convexity of the one and the 
concavity of the other, as it is in the cathedral of St. Paul's at London. 

The Key of a VAULT, 1s a ſtone or brick in the middle of a vault, in 
the form of a truncated cone, ſerving to bind or faſten all the reft. | 
_ The Reins Ma V AULT, or the fillings up, are the ſides which ſuſtain 
it. | | 
The Pendentive of a VAULT, is the part ſuſpended between the arches 


or „ TI : | 
he Impoſt of a V AULT, is the ſtone whereon the firſt woufſoir or ſtone 


of the vault is laid. 5 | 
Vau'LTact, ſubſt. [of vault] arched cellar. Not in uſe. Shake- 


ſeare. 


Vau'LTER, Jubft. [of vault] one who vaults, jumps or tumbles. 
Vau'LTy, adj. [of vault] arched, concave. A bad word. Shake- 


fſpeare. 7 | 
Vau'nmure, Va'nmuRE, or Vau'NTMURE, ſubſt. [avant mur, Fr.] 


a falſe wall, a work raiſed before the main wall. 6 
To VaunrT, verb ad. [wantare, It. vanter, Fr.] to boaſt, to diſplay 

with oſtentation. Sper/er. | | | 

o VaunT, verb neut. 1. To brag, glory, or vapour, to make vain 
ſhow. 2. I ſcarcely know in what ſenſe Dryden has uſed this word, un- 
leſs it be miſwritten for vault. | | 

| "Tis he: I feel him now in every part; 75 

Like a new world he waits about my heart. Dryden. 
VaunT, abt. [avant, Fr.] the firſt part: Not in uſe. Shakeſpeare, 

 Vaunr, abt. [from the verb] boaſt, vain oſtentation. 


vain oſtentation. 3 1 
Vau'xTFUL, adj. [of vaunt and full] boaſtful, Spenſer. 
Vau'xTinG, . mon Fr.] boaſting, bragging, glorying, &c. 

4 Vav'xrixer r, adv. [of vaunting] with boaſting 2 Shake- 

/peare. | | 
Vau'xTLay [among hunters] a ſetting of hounds in a readineſs 

where the chaſe is to pals, and to be caſt off before the kennel! come in. 
Vawmu'se, abt. for Vau'nmurs, which ſee; a bulwark, out- 

work, or defence againſt an enemy. 
Va"warD, fub/?. | of van and ward] the forepart. Shakeſpeare. 
Va'xvopR, ſub. a prince or ruler in chief in Tranſilvania, Valachia, 

c. who are tributaries to the grand ſeignior. Knolles, 
VU'zenry, /ab/t. [uberrs, It. ubertas, Lat.] plentifulneſs, fruitfulneſs. 
Urica'Tion [of ubi, Lat. where] the where, local relation of a 


Vavu'nTER, ſubſt. [of waunt; wanteur, Fr.] a boaſter, one given to 


| ing ; the ſtate of being in a place: a ſchool word. Glanville. 
B 


''ETY [in metaphyſics] the preſence of any thing in the U4; or 
place, local relation. 


UniquitTa'Rian/ubpt. [of ubiquitary; ubiquitaire, Fr. ubiquitario, Sp.] 


one whole opinion is, that the body of Chriſt is every where preſent, as 


well as his divinity. 


UsBi'qQuiTary, adj. [ ubiquitairez Fr. of ubique, Lat.] exiſting, being 


every where. Hoxvel. | 
BIQUITARY» ſubſt. [from the adj.] one exiſting every where. Hall. 

U'z:quisr, fubft. [ubique, Lat.] a doctor of divinity in France, v ho 
belongs to no particular college in the univerſity of Paris. 

Unr'quirty, . [abiquitt, Fr. ubiquided, Sp. of ubique, Lat. every 
where] omnipreſence, a quality of being every where or in all places at 
the ſame time; an attribute of God, whereby he is always intimately 
preſent to all things. See TRANSMuICRATION of Souls, Co-1IMMENSE, 
and ATTRIBUTRS 8 Above all, conſult the word Tal- 
NITY, and read there, after [Gr.] In theology; it imports three divine 
fer/ons, the Father, Cc. | VFA | 

vDER [udep, Sax. huyber or uper, Du. euter, Ger. «ber, Lat.] the 
milk-bag of a cow or other four · footed animals, the dugs or breaſt of a 
cow or other large animal. | 

U'ppzrED, adj. {of adder} furniſhed with udders. Gay. = 

Us, the dipthong ze at the end of 8 words, being put in the 
place of u, is always pronounced like the long u, and liable to the fame 
difference of ſound. See U. It is never in the middle of Enyliſh 
words, excepting in Tusgſday, and after g, as in gui, &c. but in che 
latter it ſhould be h. Ue after g, at the end of words, is often quieſcent, 
as in rogue, Plague, & : Is 

VsaL,/ubft. [veel, veelen, Du. veſler, O. Fr. to bring forth a calf; 
chair de weau, Fr. witella, It. witela, Port. witellus, care vitulina, Lat.] 
calf's fleſh for the table. * 

VEAL Money {in the manour of Bradford in Wiltſhire] a yearly rent 
paid by the tenants. to their lord, inſtead of a quantity of veal, ancicntly 
given in kind, called Feal-noble-money. ER 


12D . | | vie- 


in horſemanſhip; wo/tiger, Fr. volteggiare. 
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VEL 


Vrerrss [oe#ibilis, Lat.] that may be carried. 
Ve'cT1ON, or VECTITA'T1ON, fbf. [ve&in, veckilo, Lat.] the act 
of carrying, or being carried. Gay uſes the latter. . 
Ve'cT1s, Lat. [in — a lever, is reckoned the firſt of the fix 
mechanic powers, and is ſu 
no weight at all, to which 
rent diſtances for raifing or ſuſtaining — bodies. | 
Ve'cror [in aſtronomy] a line ſuppoſed to be drawn from any pla- 
net{ moving round a center or focus of an ell 
Ve'cTuse, Aab. [vefura, Lat.] carriage. Bacon. mw 
Vepe'rrx [in the military * a centinel on horſeback, detached 
from the main body of an army, to diſcover and give notice of the de 
figns of an enemy, or to guard an advanced poſt. 
To Vers, verb neut. Wer Fr. laberen, Du.] 1. To traverſe, to 
turn about. 2. [A ſea phraſe] as, he avind weers, is ſaid, when the 
wind chops about and changes often, ſometimes to one point, and ſome- 
times to another. | 
To VER, werb af. 1. As, to Peer out @ rope or ſail [a ſea phraſe] 
to let it go by hand, or to let it run out of itſelf. 2. To turn, to change. 
Veer the main ſheet. Spenſer. * 
VEOETABI“Lirx, 400 [of ve 
out ſenſation, vegetable nature. Browne. | 
Ver'rinG [with ſailors] a ſhip is faid 20 go of? weering, i. e. at large, 


powers are applied at differ 


neither by a wind, nor directly before the wind, but betwixt both, when 


the fails with the ſheet veered out; the ſame that is termed guartering, 


VEGETABLE, t. [wegetab:lis, ſchool Lat. wvegetabile, Fr.] an orga- 


nized body without ſenſation, generated out of the earth, or ſomethin 
riſing out of the earth, to which it adheres or is connected by parts called 
roots; through which it receives the matter of its nouriſhment, and in- 
creaſes, conſiſting of juices and veſſels diſtinct from each other. 
VEGETABLE, adj. Fr. and Sp. [wegetabile, It. wegetabilis, Lat.] 1. 
Capable of living after the manner of trees, plants, Se. endowed with 
moiſture, vigour, growth, &c. belonging to a plant. 2. Having the 
nature of plants. 4 cart | 
V#'GeTABLES, plur. of Vegerable ¶ vegetaux, Fr. vegetabili, It. vege- 
tabiles, Lat.] are ſuch natural bodies as grow and increaſe from parts or- 
ganically formed, but have no proper lite nor ſenſation, Other anima- 
ted ſubſtances are called vegetables, which have within themſelves the 
principle of another ſort of life and growth, and of various productions of 
leaves, flowers, and fruit, ſuch as we ſee in plants, herbs, trees. Watte. 
To Ve'ceTaATE, verb act. [wegeto, Lat.] to grow as plants, to ſhoot 
Out. ; 
VecerTa'rTiION, ſub. Fr. [wegetagione, It. of vegetatio, Lat.] 1. The 
power of producing the growth of plants. 2. The power whereby 
plants receive nouriſhment and grow. | 
Ve'cerTarivE, ad. [wegeratf, Fr. wvegetativo, It. and Sp. of wegeta- 
ztivus, Lat.] 1. Having the quality of growing without life; a term ap- 
plied to that principle or part in plants, by virtue whereof they receive 
nouriſhment and grow or vegetate. 2. Having the power to produce 
growthin plants. 3 | 
_ Veetrarive Soul, that 
duce their kind, &c. | 
 Vecerariveness [of vegetative] vegetative quality, the quality of 
producing growth, | | | 
Vror'rE, adj. ¶ vegetus, 
South- and Wallis. 
Ve'cET1vE, adj. [wegeso, Lat.] that has a growth like plants, vege- 
table. Sandys uſes it ſubſtantively. Dry 
VEe'HEMENCE, or VE'HEMENCY, /ubft. ¶ vebementia, Lat. wehemence, 
r. veemenxa, It. vebemencia, Sp.] 1. Violence, force in general. 2. 
Eagerneſs, great warmth of fpirit, heat, paſſionateneſs, boiſterouſneſs, 
terror. | 
VEe'HEMENT, adj. Fr. [weemento, It. wehemente, Sp. of vehemens, Lat.] 
1. Violent, forcivle in general. 2. Eager, hot, paſſionate, fervent. 
VE'HEMENTLY, adv. [of vehement] 1. Forcibly. 2. Eagerly, paſ- 
fionately, &c. ? 
Ve'nicLE, ſub. [wehicule, Fr. weicolo, It. wehiculum, Lat.) 1. Any 
thing that ſerves to carry or bear any thing along. So the Platoniſts, 
and others, hold, that even the pureft angels have bodily wehicles. 2. 
[Wich phyſicians] that part of a medicine which ſerves to make the prin- 
cipal ingredient potable. 3. That by means of which any thing is con- 
veyed. A diverting word ſerves as a vebicle to convey the force and 
meaning of a thing. L'Eftrange. | b | | 
VenicLe [with-anatomiſts] the ſerum or watery humour is ſaid to 
be the vehicle that conveys the ſmall parts of the blood, and diſperſes 
them all over the body. | | 2 
| To VEIL, verb act. [velo, Lat.] 1. To cover with a veil, or any 
thing which conceals the face. 2. To cover, to inveſt. 3. To hide, 
to conceal. Pope. See Vail. wig bo 
Veit, ſubſe. [velum, Lat.] 1. A cover to conceal the face. 2. A 
cover in general, a diſguiſe. | | 
Ve1'xingss [of veiny] fu 


principle whereby trees and plants grow, pro- 


Lat.] vigorous, ſprightly, lively, quick. 


* 


Ineſs of veins, quality of being veiny. 

Vein, or Veins [vean, Sax. weine, Fr. vena, It. and Lat. with ana- 
tomiſts] 1. Are long and round pipes or canals conſiſting of four coats, wiz, 
a nervous, a glandulous, a muſcular, and a membranous one. Their 
office is to receive the blood that remains after nouriſhment is taken, and 
to carry it back to the heart to be revived and improved. Theſe veins 
are diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral names, according to the different parts they 
paſs through, as the axillary, the baſilic, the cephalic, the pulmo- 
nary, &c. The veins are only a continuation of the extreme capillary 
arteries reflected back again towards the heart, and uniting their chan- 
nels as they approach it, till at laſt they all form 3 large veins; the 
cava deſcendens, which brings the blood back from al! the parts above 
the heart; the cava aſcendens, which brings the blood from all the parts 
below the heart; and the porta, which carries the blood to the liver. 
In the veins there is no pull, 

a continued ftream, and becauſe it moves from a narrow channel to a 
wider. In all the veins perpendicular to the horizon, ex th 
the uterus and porta, are ſmall valves, like ſo many half thimbles ſtuck 
to the ſides of the veins, with their mouths towards the heart. In the 
motion of the blood towards the heart, they are preſſed cloſe to the fide 
of the veins ; but if blood ſhould fall back, it muſt fill the valves; and 
they being diſtended, ſtop up the channel, fo that no blood can repaſs 
them. Quincy. See the veins as they are repreſented in plate III. 


2 ure 6, 2. Cavity, hollow. The weins of earth. Milton. 3. 


£8: i 


grain in timber. 4. The turn or tendency of the mind. A poc- 


ppoſed to be a perfect inflexible right line of 
Ges weights or 


ipſis) to that center or focus. 


2table] the quality of growth with- 


becauſe the blood is thrown in them with 


ting thoſe of 


VEN 
tical vein, or genius. $. [With miners] the particular nat | 
lity of any bed of Rd wick is — in Mer in — kN 4 
1 meet with a wein of lead, ſilver, gold, c. or it is th 7 2 
ich fratum, or the different diſpoſition or kind of earth met 0 "Ira | 
digging. 6. Favourable moment, time when any inclination is a Fg 
minent. Wotton, 7. Humour, temper in general. In pleafhne r 
Milton. e. „Continued diſpoſition. -Femple, 9. Current, continueg 
produQtion. Sed.” 10. Strain, quality. Spenſer. 11. Streak, vs 
gation ; as, the ven in marble. 3 
To open Cor breathe] à WEIN, to let blood. | 
Vinos br Very, a4. [of pan, Sax, 
wenoſo, It.] full of veins; alſo freaked, 
ſent by a court to take a 


veins. | 
Vtjov'rs [in law] are perſon 
a ere of the right; or ſuc 
to ſee thoſe who eſſoin themſelves de male lei, whether 


place in queſtion, for the 
fick or not, He. 
VELa'MEN, or 
6 | 
VELamen [with ſurgeons] the bag, ſkin, 
_ or ſwelling. | 
ALEME'NTUM Bombycinum [with anatomiſts] the velvet. xt 
ſkin of the inteſtines. 4 | Rm 

Vztr'eic [velißcus. Lat.] done or performed with fails. 

VE'LLan, or VE'LLUM [of welamen, a covering, or rather of wie 
linus, of a calf, velin, Fr.] the fineſt fort of parchment, the ſkin of a calf 
made fit for writing. | | 

VELIE'IT v, / 
Lat.] a wiſhin 
Velleity is the 5 
Locke. + | ry 

To VE'LLICATE, verb ad. [wellico, Lat.] to twitch or pluck, to ad 
by ſtimulation. Bacon. 

 Ve'LL1CATING, part. act. 
plucking, nipping. 

VELLIica'TiION [wellicatio, Lat.] the act of plucking, 
giving a ſudden pull. | 

VeLLica'TiONs [| 
fibres of the muſcles. Ps ä 

VEIO“ CITY, a. [ velocitẽ, Fr. velocità, It. welbeidad, Sp. welitita:. 
Lat.] — teat , 25 

Vzro'crry [in mechanics] that affection of motion, whereby a 
moveable is diſpoſed to run over a certain ſpace in a certain time, 

VEe'LLING [in huſbandry] a ploughing up by the turf. | 

 VeLlTRrA'Ria, Lat. [in old records] the office of a dog leader 
ouſter.” = | f . | 

VeLTRA'RIUS, law Lat. a leader of grey-hounds or hunting dogs. 

Ve'LveT, fubft. [welours, Fr. velluto, It. willus, Lat.] a tort of filk 
with a ſhort pile, a ſhagged mahufacture of ſilk. © EY. 

VxLVET, adj. 1. Like velvet, ſoft as velvet, delicate. The vdue 
leaves. Shakeſpeare. 2. Made of velvet. 8 7 

To VEI VET, verb neut. to paint velvet. Peacham. 

VEeLveT-PLOWER. See FLoR AMOUR. ̃ | | 

VELVET-RUNNER, a kind of water-fowl whoſe feathers are black and 
ſmooth as velvet. #4 | | 2] N 

Verv'se, Jab. [welours, Fr.] velvet; an obſolete word. Shale. 

FOIL Sen pes 
Ve'na, Lat. a vein. BEES | Lots HIS 
Vena Cava [with anatomiſts] the hollow vein, the largeſt vein in the 

body, ſo called from its great cavity or hollow ſpace, into which, as in- 
to a common channel, all the leſſer veins except the pulmonaris empty 
themſelves, It is divided into two thick branches, called the aſcending 
and deſcending trunks. This vein receives the blood from the liver and 
other parts, and carries it to the right ventricle of the heart, that it may 
be new improved and inſpirited there. See Plate III. Fig. 5. 
Vena Porte, Lat. [in anatomy] the.port-vein, ſo named from the 
eminences which Hippocrates calls v, Gr. 7. e. portæ, Lat. gates, 
between which it enters the liver. See Plate III. Fig. 4. 
Vexa Pulmorica, Lat. [in anatomy] a little vein which creeps along 
upon the bronchia of the aſpera arteria in the lungs. See Plate III. Fig. 9. 
Venxzx Lacteo, Lat. [with anatomiſts] ſo named from the white colour 
of the chyle which they carry. They take their riſe from the inner- 
moſt membranes of the bowels, and paſs into the glandules of the me- 
ſentery. POLE oy e 
ek Præputii, Lat. [in anatomy] certain veins ariſing from the ca- 
pillary ends of the artery of the penis, called pudenda, that paſs into 
thoſe which ſpring from the corpora cavernoſa penis. 
Ven Sectio, Lat. the opening of a vein, a letting of blood. 
VNA Lymphatice, Lat. ſin anatomy] certaiff yeins which receive the 
lympha from the conglobated glandules. e . 
Ve'xal, adj. [of vena, Lat.] pertaining to a vein, contained in the 
veins. A term of art. | 2 : 
Vea, Fr. [wenale, It. of wenalis, Lat.] that may be ſold; doing any | 
thing for gain; mean, baſe, proſtitute, mercenary, 
 VendLity, . ¶ venalitè, Fr. wenalita, It. wenalitas, Lat.] mer- 
cenarineſs, proſtitution. Si . 
Vena'T1c, adj. [veraticus, Lat.] pertaining to hunting, uſed in hunt- 


pi. | 
Vena"Ti 


Brown, | | 
To Ven, verb at. [werdre, Fr. wendere, It. and Lat. ven, Sp.] 
to ſell, to ſet to ſale, to put off commodities. 
hom any thing is fold. Ay- 


venoſus, Lat. 3 
vatiegated, or 3 


view of any 
h as are ſent 
they are really 


VELAME'NTUM, Lat. a covering, carpet, or cover. 


” 


or bladder of an impoſt. - 


. [welleite, Fr. velleitas, ſchool Lat. fiom will, 
zor woulding, a languiſhing, cold, and remiſs will 
hool term uſed to i:gnify the loweſt degree of delice. 


[of wellicate ; wellicans, Lat.) twitching, 
twitching, or 


in ſurgery] certain convulſions that happen in the 


or 


o 


on, ſubſt. [wenati», Lat.] the act or practice of hunting. 


Venvee', /ulf?. [in law] the perſon to w 
ds or ſells, 


Ve'npeR, alſt. [of went; wend.ur, Fr.] one who ven J {denble, that 


Ve'NDIBLE, adj. Sp. [wendibile, It. of vendibilis, Lat. 
is to be ſold, marketable. | _ 
Ve'nDiBLENESS, . [of vendible] ſaleablenefs. 
To VI DICATE, verb act. [ vendigutr, Fr. vcndicare, 
dico, Lat.] to challenge or claim A 
Venia“ Trion, /. Fr. of Lat. th 


ing. 0 ; 
Vex prTa'TIOon [wenditatio, vendito, Lat.] boaſtful diſplay, brag, bra 


vado. B. Johnſon. 2 | 
oF ook JubR. Fr. [ venditio, Lat.] the aft of ſelling, ot purung 


It. fon ver- 
e act of challenging or claim- 


up to ſale; ſale. 


V B$EE RING, 


VEN 


Vents RING, or Vanzt'rine [with the cabitiet-makers, t.] a 
kind of marquetry or inlaid work, whereby ſeveral thin ſlices or leaves 
of ſine woods of different ſorts are faſtened or glued on a ground of ſome 
common wood. BOL vie" d 

"'Ve'nerFice, ſub}. [veneficium, Lat.] ſorcery, the art or praftice of 

iſonin 59 OI | , 

Y angvicats Vsxeet'cial, or Vene'Fic, adj. {wenefirus, Lat.] veno- 
mous, poiſoning; alſo bewitching. The 2d Rrown uſes. * 

Veneg'FICIOUSLY, adv. [of weneficium, Lat.] by witchcraft, by poi- 
ſon. Brown. | | | 

Ve 'naMOUs, adj, [venim, Fr.] poiſonous, It is commonly written 
wenomous, tho' not better. As. . 

To VE'NENATE, verb ad. [wenenatus, Lat.] to poiſon, to envenom, 
to infe& with poiſon. Harvey. It is uſed paſſively venenate by Wood- 


d. 
Winzns ton, JubP.. I venenate] the act of poiſoning. 
Vene'nE, adj. See VEnEnoss [weneneux. Fr. venetium, Lat.] poi- 
ſonous, venemous. Harvey. 
VEN ENI“ FEROUSNESS [of wenenifer, Lat. and neſs] a poiſon- bearing 
quality or nature. | AR ©. 
VenEeno'st, or VENVE'NOus, 4%. [venengſus, Lat. weneneux, O. Fr. 
wenenoſo,; It.] full of venom or poiſon. Ray uſes the former. 
 Veneno'siTY, or VEne'nousNess [ veneneſitas, Lat.] fulneſs of poi- 
ſon. | | 
Ve'neRaBLE, Fr. and Sp. [wenerabile, It. wenerabilis, Lat.] to be 
treated with reverence, to be regarded with awe. | 
Ve'NERABLY, adv. [of wenerable] in a manner that excites reve- 
rence. | | | | 
Ve's 1 [of wenerable} quality of meriting reverence, wor- 
ſhipfulneſs. | 
To Ve'neraATE, verb af. ¶ venerari, Lat. wenerer, Fr. wenerare, It. 
_ wenerar, Sp.] to reverence, to regard with awe, 1 
Venera'TION, Fr. of Lat. [venerazione, It. weneracion, 8p.] wor- 
ſhipping ; alſo honour and reverence, awful regard, reverend reſpect. 
VexkRA“ TOR, /. [of veneratèe] one who venerates or reverences. 
Hale. bf 1 
VeneREALNESS, or VeNe'REOUSNEsSS [of wenerens, Lat. and meſs] 
a venereal, luſtful, leacherous quality or conſtitution; or being infected 
with. the venereal diſeaſe or French pox. | | | 
VeNnE'REAL, adj. [wenerien, Fr. wenereo, It. and Sp. venereus, Lat. 
of Venus] 1. Pertaining to love. 2. Conſiſting of copper, which che- 
miſts call Venus. Boyle MLL hf AH IP p2:s 
VENEREAL Diſeaſe, a virulent diſtemper commonly called the French 


x. | E 
Fernen [of venery] libidinous, luſtfal. Derbam. . 
 Ve'nery [plaifir venerien, Fr. piacere, It. appetitus venereus, Lat.] 
luſtfulneſs; alſo coition, or carnal copulation. Ke 
 Vexexy, abt. [wenerie, wener, Fr. veneria, It. wenatura, Lat.] 1. 
The act or exerciſe of hunting. 2. [of Venus] the pleaſures of the 
Beats ef VRENERT, are of five kinds; the hart, the hind, the hare, 

the boar, and the wolf; which are properly beaſts of the foreft, where 

they keep their ſhelter, avoiding as much as poſſible the coming into the 

lains. 6 6,5 
1 VEe'xew, or Ve'xue [in law] a neighbouring place; probably from 
avenue, Fr. a paſſage or walk. 8 0 ED. 

 Ve'ner, ſub. a turn, a bout. | 
-'Venzse'cT10N, ſub/t. [of vena, a vein, and ſectio, Lat. cutting] the 
act of opening a vein, 8 | IE 
, To Vince, verb af. [wenger, Fr.] to avenge, to puniſh. Shake- 

eare. | | 2 

"bon ABLE, adj, [of venge] revengeful, malicious, Spenſer, 

Ve'xceance, ub. Fr. [ vergenxa, Sp.] 1. Avengement, puniſh- 
ment, penal retribution. 2. In familiar language, to do with a ven- 
geance, is to do with vehemence. What à ven geance, emphatically 

what ? 5 

Ve'NceFuL, adj. [of vengeance and full] revengeful, prone to take 

revenge, vindictive. EIS | Ved N 

Ve'nceFULLY, adv. [of vengeful} in a vigdictive manner. 
Ve'nGEFULNEss [of vengeful] a vindictive or revengeful temper, + 
Ve'niABLE, or VSINIAL, ad}. Sp. [ veniel, Fr. deniale, In, of venialis, 
Lat.] 1. Pardonable, or which. may be forgiven, excuſable. Brown 
uſes the former; as, a wenial fin 2. Allowed, itted. Milton. | 
1 Jubſt. [of wenial] pardonable, ſtate of being ex- 
cuſeable, | | 
Ve'ni50w, . [wenaiſon, Fr. of wenari, Lat. to hunt] game, beaſts 
of chace, the fleſh of bucks, deers, &c. and other beaſts of chace. 
Ag ſullſt. [ enin, Fr. veneno, It. and Sp. of -vexenum, Lat.] 
oiſon. _ | + 
; To Venom, verb a. to infect with venom. N 
VEe'nomovus, adj. See Venemous [of wenom] 1. Poiſonous. 2. 
Malignant, miſchievous. Addijen. r 
VE NOMOust v, adv. [of venomous] poiſonouſly, miſchievouſly. 
V'NOMOUSNESS, H. [of venomous] a poiſonous nature or auality; 
malignity. _ | PAS * n 
Venr'se Facias, Lat. [in law] a judicial writ, lying where two parties 
lead and come to iflue ; for then the party, plaintiff or defendant, ſhall 
hoe this writ directed to the ſheriff, to cauſe twelve men of the ſame 

county to ſay the truth upon the ive taken. 1 0 

VeniTa'rivm [ſo named of venite exultemus domino, Lat. O come, and 
tet us fing unto the Lord, &c. which was antiently written with muſical 
notes, as it was to be ſung in cathedral churches at the beginning of the 
mattins] a hymn-book or pſalter, - + = 

Ve'xousness [of wenoſus, Lat. and 261] fulneſs of or having veins. 

Venr, abt. [of went, air, or fente, Fr. vente, It. a cleft, or of ven- 
tus, Lit. wind] 1. A hole, a ſmall aperture, the paſlage out of a veſſel 
at which any thing is let out. 2. Paſſage out of ſecrecy to publick no- 
tice. *Worton, 3. The act of opening. J. Philips. 4. Emillion, paſ- 
ſage in general; as, to give vent (or _ to one's paſſion. Addi/on. 

+ 5, Diſcharge, means of diſcharge.” 6. [Yente, Fr. vendita, It. venta, 
Ip. wvenditto, of wendo, Lat.] the ſale or utterance of commodities, 


7. 


WW ith gunners} the difference between the diameter of a bullet and the | lefly 


meter of the bore of a cannon. - | |? | | PEE 
To Veur [eventer, Fr. /oentare, It. of ventus, Lat. the wind, or of 
Ante, Fr. à chink ]- to give vent or air to a galk of liquor. | 


2 adventurouſueſs, . boldnets, dartmgucis, hardineſs, williwgnels to 


VEN 


To Vent, verb act. {of wends, Lat. of vendre, wventer, Fr. Fventare; 
It.] 1. To let out at a ſmall aperture. 2. To let out, to give way to. 
3. To utter, to report, to ſpread abroad, 4. To carry to 1ale. 

To Vent, verb neut. [with hunters] 1. To ſnuff. Spenſer. 2: To 
wind, or catch the ſcent, as a ſpaniel-dog does; alſo to take breath like 
an. otter, _. 'f | 

hn rm ful. [ vantail, Fr.] that part of the helmet made to lift 

\ Spenſer. ee en 5 16 

VenTA'Nne, a. Sp. a window. Dryden. 

Vere, . belly or paunch. * 
Vrurex {with anatomiſts] a cavity in the body of an animal, eon- 
taining the viſcera, or other organs, neceſſary for the performance of 
divers functions. This they divide into three regions or cavities ; the firſt 
is the head, which contains the brain; the ſecond the breaſt, as far as 
the diaphragm, which contains the organs of reſpiration ; the third js 
properly that which is called the dener or belly, which contains the in- 
teſtines and organs of digeſtion, called the abdomen. 

VenTss [in aur cuſtoms] is uſed for the partition of the effects of a 


father and mother, among children born or accruing from different mar- 


riages. | 
_ VenTxs, is alſo uſed for the children whereof a woman is delivered at 
one pregnancy. | 
Injimus VenTeR, Lat. [in anatomy] the lower part of the belly. 
VenTER, one of the four ſtomachs of ruminanc animals. i 


VENTER = law] womb, mother, as a brother or filter by the /ame 
wenter, i. e. by the ſame mother. 

Vexrs [with eſſayers, glafs- makers, c.] is a term applied to the 
covers of wind furnaces, by which the air enters, which ſerve for bel- 


lows, and are ſtopped with regiſters or flues according to the degree of | 


heat required. | | | 
VenTs [in architecture] pipes of lead or potters ware, one end of 


which opens into a cell of a neceſſary- houſe, the other reaching to the root 
of it, for the convenience of the fetid air; alſo apertures made in thoſe 


walls that ſuſtain terraſſes, to furniſh air, and give a paſſage for the 
Waters. | | | 

Va'nrucr, ſubſt. [ventidaus, of wentus, wind, and dudtus, Lat. 
duct] a channel, paſſage, or conveyance for wind. 

Ve'nTiwvers, ſpiracles, or. ſubterraneous paſſages, where freſh cool 
winds being kept, are made to communicate by means of ducts, funnels, 
or vaults, with the chambers or other apartments of a houſe, to cool 
them in ſultry weather, | | 85 

To Ve 'nTiLATE, verb a#. [ ventilare, It. and Lat.] 1. To fan with 
wind. 2. To fan, to winnow. 3. To examine, to diſcuſs. Ali ge. 

VexTiLAa'TION [wentilazione, It. of ventilatio, Lat.] 1. The act of 
fanning or winnowing corn; the ſtate of being fanned. 2. Vent, utte- 
rance: not in uſe. Wotton. 3. Refrigeration, cooling. Harvey, - - 

Ve"NTILATOR, ſubſe. [of ventilate] an inftrument contrived by Dr. 


, Hales for ſupplying cloſe places with freſh air and evacuating the foul. 


_ VenTo'rtum [old law Lat.] a wind-fan for winnowing of corn. 
 VenrTo'se, ſub. a cupping-glaſs. 
VexTo'sExtss, or VENnTO's1TY [ ventofttd, It. of ventouſe, Fr. wentoſi- 


tas, Lat.] windineſs, windy quality, &c. 


Ve'nTRICLE, ſubft. [wentricule, Fr. wentricolo, It. ventriculo, Sp. of 
dentriculus, Lat. the lower belly] 1. The ſtomach, a ſkinny bowel, ſeat- 


ed in the lower belly under the midriff, between the liver and the ſpleen. 


It is conſtitated of four tunicles, vix. a nervous, a fibrous, a glandu- 
lous, and a membranous one; the office of which is to ferment and di- 
geſt the meat. 2. Any ſmall cavity in an animal body, particularly 
thoſe of the heart. 5 
VsnTRYcuri Cerebri, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the ventricles of the 
brain, or four certain folds in that part, which are the partitions or {ub- 
diviſions of the fornix: the office of theſe is to roceive the ſerous hu- 
mours, and convey them to the noſtrils; they being, as it were, a fink, 
to drain away the excrementitious matter of the brain; 

VenTzrcvuLi Cordis, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the ventricles of the 


beart; theſe are two large holes, the one on the right, and the other on 


the left fide of the heart; the former receives the blood from the vena 
cava, and ſends it to the lungs; and the latter receives the blood from 


the lungs, and diſtributes it thro' the whole body by the aorta; 


_ Ve'xTRIevLys, Lat. [with anatomiſts] a ventricle, the Romach. 
VenTRIiCuLvs, Lat. {with ſurgeons} a core in a botch or boil that 
is broken. | * > | 
VenTRYLoquisT, ſubſt. [wentriloquus, of venter, the belly, and o- 
guor, Lat. to ſpeak. wentrilggue, Fr.] one who ſpeaks. inwaruiy, or, as 
it were, from his belly, + | | 
VenTRILo'quovs, ag. a term applied to a perſon who forms his 
ſpeech by drawing the air into the lungs, ſo that the voice comes 
out of the thorax, and to a by-ſtander ſeems to come. from a di- 
V#s'xTurE, i. [aventure, Fr. ventura, It.] 1. An undertaking of 
chance and danger, a hazard. 2. Ihe thing put to hazard; as a cargo 
hazarded at ſea. 3. A ſtake. 4. Hap, chance. Bac. 5. At a ven- 
ture; at hazard, without much confideration, without any thing more 
than the hope of a lucky chance. | 
To VEenTuRE, verb neut. { awenturar, Sp. venturare, It. awantuer, 
Fr.] 1. To dare. 2. To hazard, to run a riſque, 15 
To VENTURE aft, or To VENTURE on, or pon; to engage in, to 
make attempts upon mere hopes, without any ſecurity of ſucceſs, 
Io Ventures, verb act. 1. To expoſe, to hazard. 2. To put or 
ſend on a venture. Carew, | | 


* 


* 


 Ve'nTurER, /ubſt. [of venture; aventurier, Fr.  wentariere, It.] one 
who hazards. Vs 


Vz'nTuRiINE, or Apve'NTuRINE, powder made of fine gold-wire, 
uſed by japanners for ſtrewing upon the firſt layer or varniſh ;; alſo the 
fineſt gold wire uſed by embroiderers. 8 

 VenTurinG Stone, is à tranſparent ſtone or glaſs, full of ſuch pow- 
der, which comes out of Italy, and is uſed for ſnuff - boxes, cane heads, 

c. ſx, 5 
VV NrU Nous, of VE'NTURBSOME, ad. [aweatureux, Fr. wenturcſc, 
Sp.] daring, bold, fearleſs, ready to run hazards. | 

Ve'nrurousLY, adv. [of ven, with hazard, boldly, fear- 


VE 'NTURESOMENESS, Of VS“ NA nous Ess [of wentareſome. and ven- 


VENUS 
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Vey/xus, or Vz'nzw Tin law] a neighbouring place or plain, near Va'ab AER, fub/ſt. [of werdier, of verdure, Fr. green * 
that where any thing that —_ 2 tried in law happens to be low Lat.] a foreſt. officer, that takes care of the — and ter e, | 
done. | well maintained. 7 Nr at it is 
V' NUR, or Ve'xy Tin fencing] a thruſt or puſh, See VIMEV. V&'apict [q. verum, a true, and difum, Lat. ſaying] 1 The 
Ve'xvs, a name by which ſeveral pagan goddeſſes were called. ſwer or determination of a jury upon any cauſe, in a court of jug; _ 

For neither [ſays Baron Herbert] does the Venus Aphrodite, i. e. ſhe committed to their examination; alſo judgment or opinion a, icature, 

that ſprung out of the foam of the ſea; and was mother of the ſecond declaration, deciſion in general. er Caſes; 

Cupid by Mercury; nor ſhe that was the offspring of Jupiter and Dione; General VervicT, is a verdict that is brought in by a jury: 

and who became wife to Vulcan; nor ſhe that was conceived in Syria court in general terms as guilty of the indictment. jury to the 

and Tyre, called Marte, and who isfaid to have married Adonis z ſeems Special VERDICT, is one where the jury find ſuch or ſuch faq 
to agree with the celeſtial [(or Urania] Venus. For what could have done, and as to the law upon the facts, leave it to the judgment ro 

been more aptly feigned by the myſtic * of nature, that h court. 8 a of the 

ſhould be the offspring of Heaven and of Day, who now precedes and Ve'rpicrtss, See VERDEGREASE. 

now follows the day? [meaning the morning and evening tar} Herb. de Ve'rpiTURE, a. [werd de terre, or verd d iris, Fr. werdiporrs, l 

Relig. Gentil. See Baccuvs. | | | a2 green colour uſed in painting. Yerditure ground with a weak „.] 

zxvs [with aſtronomers] is one of the ſeven planets, the brighteſt arabic water, is the fainteſt and paleſt green. Peachan. Sum- 
of all the ſtars, except the ſun and moon: it performs its periodical mo- Ve'Rnovr, or VIaDbUIE [werdenr, Fr. werdura, It. verdur, 8 | 
tion in 224 days, 17 hours; and its motion round its axis 18 performed greenneſs of vegetables, as leaves, &c. of herbs, trees, „Sp. ] the 


in 23 hours. The diameter of it is almoſt equal to the diameter of the lour. | Keen 9. 
earth. | . V=rvor' [in heraldry] the border of a coat of arms, charged wi 
Venvs [with chymiſts] is taken for copper; and the character any kinds or parts of flowers, fruits, &c. with 


is Q. | Ve'spuroUs, adj. [of werdure] full of verdure, n, decked u: 
Venus [with heralds] the green colour in the coat · armour of kings green. | O99 Ga 
or ſovereign princes. | | | Vere-adeptus, one who is entered into the fraternity of the Ref, 
Venus's Baſin, Comb, Hair, Looking. glaſs, and Navel wort, are ſe - ant. LOT ; | | 3 
veral ſorts of herbs. 3 | In Roſy-Crucian lore as learned, | 
Vzra'citr, /abft. [weracita, It. werax, weracitas, Lat.] 1. Moral A. he that Vere-adeptus earned. Bed. C. 81. 545-6 
truth, honeſty of report. 2. Phyſical truth, conſiſtency of report with Verz'crun, low Lat. [in doom's-day- book] fallow ground. 50 
fact. This is leſs proper. Aadiſon. 8 |  Ve'recunD, adj. ¶ verecond, Fr. werecundus, Lat.) modeſt ſhame 
Vera'cious, adj. [veracis, of worax, Lat.] obſervant of truth, ho. faced, baſhful. 2 5 5 5 
neſt in report. 25 Verecu'xbun {in old law] an injury, treſpaſs, damage. | 
Vera'TruUM, Lat. [with botaniſts] hellebore. 2 Vx xx, Fr. [werga, It. of virga, Lat.] 1. A wand, rod, or ſerjeant' 
Vers, ſubſl. I werbe. Fr. verbo, It. and Sp. of verbum, Lat.] a part mace. 2. Something in the form of a rod, carried as an emblem of ay 
of ſpeech ſignifying exiſtence, or ſome modification thereof; as action, thority, the mace of a dean. 3. [In law; of vergo, Lat. to bend or 
paſſion; and withal ſome diſpoſition or intention of the mind relating incline downward] the compaſs or extent of judicature, &'c, 4. [Ver 
| thereto; as of affirming, denying, Interrogating, commanding. Clarke. ge, Lat.] the edge, brink, or utmoſt bordure. 5 | 
AZ#ive Vers, is ſuch an one as expreſſes an action that _ on to | Down from the verge of Heav'n. Milton. | 


another ſubje& or object; as, to love God, to write a letter, Wc. Verce of the King's Court, the compaſs or extent, which formerly 
" PaſfueVers, is one which expreſſes paſſion or ſuffering, or receives Was twelve miles round, within the juriſdiction of the lord Reward of i 
the action of ſome agent; as, I am loved. wing? houſhold, and of the coroner of the king's houſhold. _ 
Neuter Vees, is ſuch as expreſſes an action that has no particular Court of VERGE, is a court or tribunal in the manner of a king's bench 
object on which to fall; as, run, I ſeep, c. which takes cogniſance of all crimes and miſdemeanors committed within 


Subſtantive Vers, is ſuch an one as expreſſes the being or ſubſtance the verge of the king's court. > 22, 
which the mind forms to itſelf or ſuppoſes to be in the object, whether it Tenant of the Vert, a tenant ſo called, becauſe he held a flick or 
be there or not; as, I am, thou art, &c. | rod in his hand, when he was admitted a tenant and ſwore fealty to the 
Auxiliary VER RHS, are ſuch as ſerve in conjugating active and paſſive lord of the man. 3 | 
verbs; as, am, was, have, had, &C. Io Verox, verb neut. [ vergo, Lat.] to bend, to tend from or to, to 
Regular VE RRS, are ſuch as are conjugated after ſome one manner, incline downwards. 


1 analogy. | | Vs'rogr [porte verge, Fr. one that carries a white wand before a 
Irregular VERss, are ſuch as have ſomething ſingular in their termi- lord chief juſtice, &c. alſo before a biſkop, dean, &c. . 
nation, or the formation of their tenſes. | VeRGER of a Cathedral or Collegiate Church, a waiter who opens the 


Imperſonal Verss, are ſuch as have only the third perſon; as, it pews, Je. and generally carries a ſilver rod. 
| becometh, &c. | ani  Vesrce'TTsE, Fr. [in heraldry] is the ſame that the Engliſh heralds 
Ve'rBaL, adj. Sp. and Fr. [wverbale, It. of werbalir, Lat.] 1. [In call paly, i. e. ſeveral ſmall pales or pallets dividing the ſhield into fo 
grammar] that which appertains to verbs. 2. Spoken, not written. many parts, | WY 
3. Oral, ſpoken with the mouth; as a verbal contract 4. Conſiſtingin VIIAOILIx, Lat. [in aſtronomy] conſtellations, the appearance of 
mere words. 8. Verboſe, full of words: not in uſe, Shakeſpeare. 6. Which denotes the approach of the Spring. See PL BIADEs. 


, 


Minutely exact in words. 7. Literal, having word anſwering to VERTDical [veridique, Fr. weridico, It. of weridicus, Lat.] ſpeaking 


word. truth, 
| Verpar Adjefives [with marians] are ſuch adjectives as are VE'RiB8T [ ſuperl, of very] as, be is the werieft (greateſt that 
formed from a "4 15. ble, from poſſum, &c. | 1 15 ever lived. 9) ele 
VerBat Subflantives [with grammarians] are ſuch ſubſtantives as are VE'R1FIED, part. adj. [werificatus, Lat. werifie, Fr.] proved to. be 
formed of verbs; as government, from to govern: gifts, from to give: true, made good by argument or evidence. 
afprebenſion, from to apprehend, &c. . W To VI'RIr v, verb neut. hong * It. and Lat. veriſſer, Fr. veriſcar, 
VerBa'LITY, ſub. [of verbal] mere, bare words. Brown. Sp] to make good, to prove to be true, to juſtify againſt charge of falſe- 
To Ve'rBaL1zE [werbaliſer, Fr. verbalizar, Sp.] to uſe many words, hood. | | 
to be tedious in diſcourſe. To VEXIrx [in law] to record edits or decrees in parliament. 
VE'RBALLY, adv. [of verbal] 1. In words, by word of mouth. 2. VERIFICA'TION, abſt. Fr. [verificazione, It. of werificatio, Lat.] the 
Word for word. act of making good, or proving to be true by argument or evidence. 
VerBa'scuLum, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb cowſlip, oxlip, or Boyle, ee 1 
primroſe. | | VE'r1LY, adv. [of very. Johnſon; were, Lat. or of waarlick, Teut. 
VerBa'scum, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb petty-mullein, wool- waeripck, Du. wahrlich, H. Ger.] 1. Truly, indeed, certainly. 2. 
blade, hig-taper, and long- wort. With great confidence. | | 5 
VERBA “TIM, adv. Lat. word for word. Vers! MILER, adj. I veriſimilis, Lat. wrayſemblable, Fr. weriſimile, It.] 
VERBE“NA, Lat. [in botany] the herb vervain. likely, probable, 
To Ve'rBeRATE, werb at. 5 to beat or ſtrike. | VERISIMILITUDE, or VERISIMILITY, Jubſ. [werifimilitudine, It. of 
VerBERA'T10N, fubſt. Fr. [of verberate] the act of beating or ſtrik - werifimilityde, Lat.] probability or likelihood, reſemblance to truth. 


ing; blows. Arbuthnot. Brown and Dryden. | | 

ERBERA'T1ON [in phyſics] a term uſed to expreſs the cauſe of ſound, VE'RITABLE, adj. Fr. true, agreeable to fact. | | 
which ariſes from a colliſion of the air, when ſtruck in divers manners Ve'rTY, ſubſt. ¶ veritas, Lat. veriti, Fr, werita It. weridad, Sp.] 1. 
by the ſeveral parts of the ſonorous body, firſt put into a vibratory mo- Truth, conſonance to the reality of things, 2. A true aſſertion, a true 


tion. 8 tenet. Sidney. 3. Moral truth, agreement of the words with the 
Ve'rBoOsE, adj, [werboſo, It. verbeſus, Lat.] loquacious, talkative, thoughts, 

prolix. | Ao VE'rjuvice, Jong. [werius, Fr.] the expreſſed juice of unripe and four 
VsaBo'sELY, adv. [of verbeſe] loquaciouſly. grapes, crab-apples, &c. This word is commonly pronounced as ! 


V᷑RBO“/sIT Y [werbofite, Fr. werbofidad, Sp. werboſus, Lat.] the uſing Written werges. | 
many words, fulneſs of words, prolixity in diſcourſe, much empty talk. VERMice"LL1, yacht. It. paſte made up into threads like ſmall worms, 
Brown, by means of an engine preſſing it thro' {mall holes; alſo an Italian ſoop 

Vz'apanT [wviridans, Lat. verdeyant, Fr. ver Kine It. verde, Sp.] made with ſuch paſte. © OS 64 
green. This word is ſo lately naturalized, that Skinner could only VgRMicuUuLaR, ad [wermicularis, veranculus, Lat.] pertaining to, 
it in a dictionary. Melton, | 0 or bearing a reſemblance to a worm, acting like a worm, continued 

Ve/rDanTWEss [of werdeyant, q. d. wiridans, Fr. and 260i] a flouriſh- from one part to another of the ſame body. | 4 
ing, bright, or lively greenneſs, | Vermicular Work [in ſculpture] a ſort of ornament uſed in ruſtic 

Ven pee” [verdea, It.] a pleaſant ſort of Italian white wine made at work, conſiſting of frets or knobs, cut with points repreſenting in ſome _ 
Florence. Tubs. 4 | 5 on, the track of a mow: $ % n 

Ve'RDEGREASE, gabi. I verdegris, æriga foert de gris, Fr. the hoary ERMICULA'RIS, Lat. [wi taniſts] worm glaſs; the 1euer 7 
green, 9. 4. viror, or A eſs 215 of braſs] the leek; the herb ſtone · crop, mouſe: tail, or wall-pepper. 
ruſt of vrals gathones by laying plates of that metal in beds, with the To Vermi'culare, verb af. [wermiculatum, Lat. vermiculi, Fr. ] to 
huſks of preſſed grapes, an ſcraping off the ruſt of the plates made in-lay, to work in chequer-work, or pieces of divers colours. 
by ſo lying. The ruſt of braſs, which in time being conſumed and eaten Vermicuta'rion, AH. [of wermiculate] continuation of motion 
with tatlow, turneth into green. Peacham. Alſo a ſort of magiſtery of from one part to another. Hale. 
the common verdegreaſe, which is diſſolyed in diſtilled vinegar, and then Vs8rmicyLAaTION a0 b phyligians] the griping of the guts. 


cry ſtallized in a cool place. VsRMICULATION [in botanyÞF the b g of worms in herbs, C. 
Verve'sLo, It. a kind of greeniſh marble, uſed as a touch-ſtone to alſo worm eaten. | Wo ALLY ſmall 
try gold and other metals. „ VIA UB, ſutft, [vermiculur, vermis, Lat.] a little grub, a im 


vorm. Derbam. 


Von ; 


7 L266 n 
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Ver cuLloss, or Vermr'cuLovs, adj. ¶ vermiculgſus, Lat:] full of 
s or grubs. | ; 
re tes. u, adj. [vermiforme, Fr. vormiformis, Lat.] ſhaped like a 
"Yanurro'n.ins Proceſſus, Lat. [in anatomy] a pyominence or bunch- 
ing knob of the cerebellum, ſo called from its form and ſhape. San 
e'RMIPUGE, /ſubſt. [of wermis, a worm, and fugo, Lat. to drive 
away] any medicine that deſtroys or expels worms. : 
VERMIPU GOUS, adj. [of wermes,' and fugo, Lat. to chace or drive 
expelling worms. SS 
9 — VERMuI“LIOox, ſubft. [ vermeil, vermilion, Fr. minium, 
Lat. vermiglio, It. vermillon, Sp. vermelbum, Port. Spenſer uſes both 
words] 1. The cochineal, an inſect bred on a particular plant. 3. FaQi- 
tious or native cinnabar ; ſulphur mixed with mercury. This is the uſual, 
tho' not primitive ſignification, 3. A fort of fine ſcarlet-coloured paint. 
Mercury is made into vermilion by ſolution or calcination. Bacon. The 
faireſt and moſt principal red is wermilion. It is a poiſon, and found 
where great ſtore of quickſilver is. Peacham. 4. Any beautiful red co- 
BY | | 
1% VERMILION, verb ack. [from the noun] to dye red. Granville. 
Ve'rRMin [( vermes, Lat. ver mine, Fr. and It.] any kind of inſects or 
other ſmall animals of a noxious nature to men, beaſts, or fruits; as 
mice, rats, lice, fleas, bugs, caterpillars, ants, flies, c. Alſo raſcally 
ople. | 
0 VE/RMINATE, verb neut. [vermino, Lat.] to breed worms or ver- 
ine. | 
1 0 VERMUIxATE [in medicine] to be troubled with the gripes in the 
bowels or wringing of the belly. : 
VermINa'TION, Aal. [of verminate] the act of breeding worms in 
animal bodies, cattle, or vegetables; generation of vermine. Derham. 
Ve'RMinous, adj. [vermineſus, Lat.] full of worms or vermine, tend- 
ing or diſpoſed to breed vermine. Harwey. 
| 9 ae oat [of verminoſus, Lat. and neſs] fulneſs of worms, 
wormeateneſs. | | | a 
VerMIPAROUS, adj, [of wermes and pario, Lat.] breeding worms. 
Brown. 357 * 5 — 
VERMI PAROUsNESS [of wermes, worms, and pario, Lat. to bring 
orth young] a worm-breeding quality. 
; 3 ani. [of —— and vorax, Lat.] devouring or feed- 
ing on worms. ; 3 | EE ES | 
 VeERNA'CULAR, adj. [vernacola, It. wernaculus, Lat.] proper and pe- 
culiar to the country one was born in, native; as, the vernacular (pro- 
per or peculiar) tongue of a country. Addi/on. A 
V᷑RNa“CULARN ESS [of vernaculus, Lat. and 2%] properneſs or pe- 
culiarneſs to one's own country. . GS} 748 
Ve'sNaL, adj. [vernus, vernalis, Lat.] pertaining to the ſpring. 
VERNaIL Signs [in aſtronomy] thoſe ſigns the ſun is in, during the 
ſpring ſeaſon, viz. Aries, Taurus, and Gemini. | 
Verna Equinox [in aſtronomy] is that which happens when the ſun 
is aſcending from the equator towards the north pole, Sx 
 Vearnanrt, adj. [vernans, Lat.] ſpringing, growing green, flouriſhing 
as in the ſpring. Milton,  _ IM, | 
 Ve'rnisn. See VaRNISsH. 
_. Ve'rnICLE., See VERONICA. | 1 
VrxNVI'“LIr v, ſubft. ¶ vernilitas, verna, Lat.] ſervile carriage, the ſub- 
miſſive, fawning behaviour of a ſlave. 
 Vero'nica [an abbreviation of Vericonica, q. vera icon, a true 
| Image] thoſe portraits or repreſentations of the face of our Saviour on 
i which are ſaid to be impreſſed by Chriſt's wiping his face, 
as he carried the croſs, with the handkerchief of St. Veronica, or laid over 
it in the ſepulchre. 3 
Veronica, Lat. [in botany] the herb fluellin. | 
Ve'sREL, or Ve'rRiIL [Cvirole, Fr.] a ferrel, a little, ſmall braſs or 
iron ring at the end of a walking-cane, or the handle of ſome working- 
tool. See FERRULE. | 
VERRYCULAR Tunic [with anatomiſts] a coat of the eye, the ſame as 
amphibleſtroides. Ak | | 
_  Ve'rrvca, Lat. [in ſurgery] a wart, a ſmall, hard, brawny ſwel- 
ling, breaking out of the ſkin in any part of the body. | | 
ERRUCA'RIA, Lat. [with botanifls] the herb wart-wort or turn- 
ſole. | 


VerrvUCo'sEntss [of werruco/us, Lat. and neſs] fulneſs of warts. 
Ve'sry, or Va'sy [in heraldry} a ſort of chequer-work, in the ſhape 
of little bells; and if it be argent and azure, it is enough o ſay verry 
alone; but, if the colours are any other, they muſt be expreſs'd. 
Ve'r$aBLE, adj. [verſabilis, Lat.] that may be turned. | 
VeRSABILITY, or VE'RSABLENESS [wver/abilitas, Lat.] aptneſs to be 
turned, or wound any way. ; 
 Ve'ssAL, adj. [a cant word for univerſal] whole. Hudibras, 
| Versa'TiLE, adj. [verſatilis, Lat.) 1. Turning eafily, apt to be 
turned or wound any way. 2. Changeable, variable. Glanville, 
VeRsaA'TILENESS, or VERSATILITY, ſubſt. [of verſatile] aptneſs to 
be turned or wound any way. Bs 
Verse [wers, Fr. werſo, It. verſus, Ls] a line, in poetry, conſiſting 
of a certain number of long and ſhort ſyllables, which run with an agree- 
able cadence, See Raye and BLANK Verſe. | 
Verse [werſet, Fr. werſetto, It. werſus, Lat.] 1. A clauſe of a ſen- 
tence, a ſmall portion of a chapter in the bible. 2. Poetry, lays, me- 
trical language. Virtue was taught in verſe. Prior. 3. A piece of poe- 
try. This verſe be thine, my friend. Pope. 
To Vere, verb ad. (hom NN to tell in verſe, to relate poe- 
tically. And wer/fing love. Shakeſpeare. 
Vs. 'RSED — It. wer/ade, Sp. of venſatus, Lat.] well killed, 
inſtructed, E9c. in any art or ſcience, acquainted with. Hine 
Versed Size [in mathematics] is a ſegment of the diameter of a cir- 
cle, lying between the right ſine and the lower extremity of the arch. 
Ve'sSEMAN, ſubſt. [of verſe and man] a writer in verſe, a poet. 
rior. 

Ve'ss1cts [verſiculus, Lat. petit werſet, Fr.] alittle verſe. 
nee ebe adj. ( verſicolor, Lat.] being of ſundry or change- 
colours. | a 
r Fr. [ver/ificaziont, It. of Lat.] the art or practice of 

ing verſes. Dryden. N 
ab. Lat. [werſificateur, Fr.] a maker of verſes, 
with or without the ſpirit of poetry. Dryden. 


Ve'esretes [werſficator, Lat. werſficateur, Fr. werſfieatore, It.] 2 


maker of verſes; the ſame with ver/fficator. Watts. ; 
Vi"Rs1FORM, adj. [werfifiormis, Lat.] that changes its ſhape, 


To Ve'rsity er, Fr. verfificar, Sp. verfificare, It. werſifitor, 
Lat.] to make verſes. | | 


To VeRSIFV, werb act. to relate in verſe. Daniel. 

Vz'ss10N, Fr. [ verſſone, It. of verſſo, Lat.] 1. Change, transforma- 
tion. Bacon. 2. Change of direction. Veron of the beams. Baces, 
5 A tranſlation out of one language into another. 4. The act of tranſ- 

ting. 5 5 | | 
There have been ſeveral verſions of the ſacred writings, as the Grech, 
the Arabic, the Caldee, the Coptic, the Vulgate, the Gothic, the Syriac, 
Ke. And whoever is acquainted with theſe reſpectivs languages, may 
find it well worth his while to conſult” them; were it only to adjuſt the 
true reading of the original, which is not always to be found in the pre- 
ſent Hebrew text, for the Old Teſtament; or in the Greet text for the 
New. And indeed, conſidering through what hands theſe books have 
been tranſmitted to us, there is ſo much the more room for caution, 
Marſbal, in the beginning of his obſervations, when ſpeaking of LI. 
þhilas, biſhop of the Goths, in the fourth century; and of that verſion 


which is aſcribed to him, ſays, ** Omnium Gravaminim, &c. i. e. of 


all the embarraſments he had to encounter, nothing diſtreſſed him more 
than the Many InsTANCEs, in which the Gozhic verſion differs from the 
Greek manuſcripts, which have reach'd our hands.” And no wonder, 
ſince even the ft eminent of them are ſuſpected to have been of a much 
later date than the firſt riſe of thoſe religious controver/ies which rent in 
pieces the Chriſtian world. But if the reader would {upply himſelf with 


ſome further materials on this topic, he may conſult the words, IxTER- 


POLATION, Apoſtolic CONSTITUTIONS, BIBLIOTAPHIST, and ExpurGa- 
TORY Index, compared with 2 77e. e. ii. v. 10. and Apocalypſe, c. xxii, 
v. 18, 19. See alſo MasoriTts, compared with the preſent reading of 
the Hebrew text, in that moſt remarkable place, «+ 7hey have fierced my 
hands and my feet.” | rb 

VzrT [ot werd, vert, Fr. werde, Tt. viridis, Lat.] every thing that 
grows and bears a gicen leaf within a foreſt, capable of hiding or cover- 
ing a deer. | | 

VerT [in heraldry] ſignifies the green, and, in engraving, is ex- 
preſſed by diagonal lines, drawn from the dexter chief corner to the ſini- 
ſter baſe. ? 

A green colour is called vert, in the blazon of the coats of all under 
the degree of noble; but, in the coats of noblemen, it is called eme- 
rauld, and in thoſe of kings, Venus. © | : 

Overt VRN, great woods. 

Nether VERT, under- woods. 


Special VeRT [in foreſt law] all trees which grow in the king's 


wood within the foreſt, that are capable of covering a deer, called green 
bue. | 


Vrara'ous, Lat. a hound that will hunt by himſelf, and bring home | 


his game ; a tumbler, 


VERTE'BRA, Lat. [with anatomiſts] any turning joint in the body; a 
joint of the back- bone. | Hh e 


VERTEBRAL, adj. ¶ vertebra, Lat.] belonging to the vertebræ or 
joints of the ſpine. Rap. | | 


VerTe'BRA, or VERTE'BREsS, Lat. [wertebre, Fr. and It. in anatomy} 


a chain of little bones reaching from the neck down the back to the os 


ſacrum, and forming the third part of a human ſkeleton, called the ſpina 
dorſi. Ray uſes the latter. 110 
VERTEBRA'LEs, Lat. [in anatomy] a pair of muſcles that ſerve to 
ſtretch out all the vertebres of the bx. DEITL 
Ve'rTEx, Lat. [wertice, It.] 1. The top of any thing, the top of 
a hill. Der ham. 2. In anatomy] the crown of the head, or that part 
of it where the hairs turn, as it were, round a point. 3. {In aſtronomy] 
that point of the heavens which is juſt over our heads, and is otherwiſe 
called the zenith. | A | | | 


VERTEX of a Cone, Pyramid, &c. the point of the upper extremity 
or end of the axis or top of the figure. n | 


VERTEX of a Conic Section, the point of the curve where the axis cuts 
it, alſo called the zenith. 


VERTEX of a Glaſs [in optics] the ſame with the pole. 
VERTEX of a Figure [in geometry] the point oppoſite to the baſe, 


VE'RT1BLENESS [of vertibilis, Lat. and ne/5] aptneſs or eafineſs to 


turn. | 


Ve'rTiICAL, adj. Fr. and Sp. [werticale, It. cf werticalis, Lat.] 1. 
Pertaining to the vertex, placed in the zenith, 2. Placed in a direction 


perpendicular to the horizon. Cheyne. 


VERTICAL Peint [with aftronomers] the ſame as wertex ; ſo that a 


ſtar is ſaid to be vertical, when it happens to be in that point which is 


Juſt over any place. 
VENTI Angles [in geometry] are thoſe which, being oppoſite ts 
one another, touch only in the angular point. DENG" 
VERTICAL Circles [in aſtronomy] are great circles of the heavens in- 
terſecting one another in the zenith and nadir, and of conſequence are 
at right angles with the horizon. . | 
VeRTicCaL Line [in conics] is a right line drawn on the vertical 
plane, and paſling through the vertex of the cone. . - 
VERTICAL Plane [in dialling] is a plane perpendicular to the hori- 
zZon. | | 
VeRTICAL Plane [in perſpective] is a plane perpendicular to the geo- 


metrical plane, paſſing through the eye, and cutting the peripeRive plane | 


at right angles. 


Prime VERTICAL [in aſtronomy] is that vertical circle or azimuth 
which paſſes through the poles of the meridian, or which is perpendicu- 
lar to No meridian, and paſſes through the equinoctial points. = 

VerTiCa'LITY, or VE'RTICALNEsS [of vertical, Fr. werticalis, Lat. 
and ne/s] the ſtate of being right over one's head, or in the zenith. 
Brown uſes the former. | 


VE'RTICALLY, adv. [of vertical] in the vertex or zenith, 


VERTICALU'RE [with aſtronomers] the meridian circle, fo called, be- 


cauſe it paſſes through the zenith or vertical point. 


VERTICULLATED [werticillatus, Lat.) knit together as a joint; apt to 
turn. 


VzRrTICULLATE Plants ¶ verticillum, Lat. with botaniſts} are ſuch as 
have their flowers intermixed with ſmall: leaves, growing in a kind of 
whirls about the joints of the ſtalk, as penny- royal, horehound, &c. 
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VES 


VesrT1i'citY,ſub?. [of wertex ; of wertere, Lat. to turn] the power | 


of turning, rotation perticularly obſervable in the loadſtone, or a 
touched neeche, ſo called from printing towards the north and ſouth. 
VERT1'GINOUsS, adj. [wertigineux, Fr. wan „It. vertiginaſus, 


14 
Lat.] 1. Turning round, rotatory. Bentley. 2. Giddy. 
L S 4 — Fr. and 26] 


VEerTt'GinousNEss [of wertigingſus, Lat. wertigineux, 
giddineſs. 

Ve'rTIGE, or V' 100, Lat. a giddinefs or ſwimming in the head, 
an indiſpoſition of the brain, wherein the patient ſees the odjects about 
him as if they turned round, and fancies he turns round himſelf, tho he 

wa the while at reſt; attended with a fear of falling, and a dimneſs of 
nt. | | 
9 [of wertere, Lat. to turn] a preparing of ground to re- 
ceive ſeed, by ſtirring or turning it. a 
VIX Tux, /ubſt. [This and its derivatives are now more uſually writ- 
ten virtue; which ſee: vertu, Lat. vertu, Fr. wirti, It. virtad, Sp.] 
is defined to be a firm purpoſe of doing thoſe things which reaſon tells 
us is belt; or, as others define it, a habit of the ſoul; by which a man 
is inclined to do good, and to ſhun evil; moral honeſty, good principles. 

The Cardinal VRR Tues [with moraliſts] are prudence, juſtice, forti- 

tude, and temperance. 
| VerTvo'so [wirtuo/o, It. of Lat.] one well verſed in any ſcience, &c, 
See VIX T voso. | 
Ve'arvous, adj. [vertueux, Fr. wirtuo/o, It. and Sp. of wirtuoſus, 
Lat.] inclined or diſpoſed to virtue. See VikTvous Alſo full power 
and efficacy, in a medicinal ſenſe. | © 
Like him, who of ſome vertuous drug poſſeſt, | 
Graſps the fell viper coil'd within her neſt. Tab. of Cepes. 

Vet'RTUOusNEss {of wirtuoſus, Lat. wirtueux, Fr. and %] inclining- 
neſs to virtue, a virtuous diſpoſition. | I 

VEtrTvo's: [virtucſi, It. and Lat.] accompliſhed, ingeaious, enter- 

prizing perſons. bein i | 

Vu, Lat. [with meteorologiſts} a comet that reſembles a ſpit, be- 

ing pretty much of the ſame kind with the lonchites, only its head is 
\ rounder, and its tail longer, and ſharper pointed. + 

Veru Montanum, Lat. {with anatomiſts] a ſort of little valve in the 
place where the ejaculatory ducts enter the urethra. | 
 Verva'crun, land that has been fallow and is ploughed in the 
ſpring, in order to be ſown the next year, | 

VE'rvain, or VE'rvine, ub. ¶ verbena, Sp. It. and Lat. werweine, 
Fr.] an herb anciently uſed about ſacred rites and ceremonies, called 
alſo holy-herb, pigeons-graſs, and Juno's-tears. 

Vervain Mallow, ſubſt. a plant which hath the whole habit of the 
| _—_ or althza, but differs from it in the deep indenting of its 
ves, 

Verve'LEs, /ubt. [werwelle, Fr.] labels tied to a hawk. Ainſworth. 

Vervila'co, Lat. [with botaniſts] the black chameleon-thiſtle. 


ets. 
Vela v, adj. [weray or vrai, Fr. whence weray in old Engliſh ; were, 
of werus, Lat. or waar, Teut. waer, Du. wahr, H. Ger. true] 1. True, 
real. 2. Having any qualities, commonly bad, in an eminent de- 
gree, arrant. 3. Noting a thing emphatically or eminently. 4. Same, 


Vzry, adv. in a great or eminent degree, much. 
Very Lord and Very Tenant a law phraſe} uſed of ſuch perſons as 

are immediate lord and tenant one to the other. 5 
Ve'sca, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the bladder, a membranous or 

{ſkinny part in which any humour is contained. | : 

' Vexica Bilaria, Lat. [in anatomy] the gall-bladder, an hollow bag 

2 in the under or hollow ſide of the hver, being ſomewhat in the 
a a pear. 

oY | nk 10 lane, Lat. {with chemiſts] a large copper veſſel, tin- 
ned on the inſide, uſed in the diſtillation of ardent ſpirits ; ſo named, 

becauſe the ſhape of it is like a blown bladder. "Ip 
Vesica Urinaria, Lat. the urine bladder. 

— Lat. [with botaniſts] the plant alkakengi or winter- 
erry. | 
es R1a Nux, Lat. the bladder nut. 

To Vx's1cATE, verb act. to bliſter. Wiſeman. It is chiefly uſed paſ- 


ſively. 


Vesica'T10N, ſubſt. [of vgſicate] bliſtering, ſeparation of the cuticle, 
Wi ſeman. | 
5 1 Jubſt. ¶ veſicatoire, Fr. weſcicatorio, It. of weficatorium, 
Lat.] an external medicine which ſerves to raiſe bliſters. 
Ve'siCLE, ſubft. [veſicula, Lat.] a little bladder, a ſmall cpticle filled 
or inflated. . Wc 6 | 
 _Vesrevria Fellis, Lat, the gall-bladder. 


+ Vesrcuiz Adipoſe, Lat. [with anatomiſts] certain bladders of fat 


about the ſkin, and in the ſpaces between the muſcles. 

VEsiCULa Seminalis, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the ſeed-bladder, which 
confiſts of one thin membrane, divided into many little cells, like thoſe 
in a pomegranate, or ſomewhat reſembling a bunch of grapes. They 


are in number two, and, by a peculiar paſſage, ſend forth the ſemen 


contained in them into the urethra. 
ap OMA, adj. [wveficula, Lat.) hollow, full of ſmall interſtices. 
Heyne. | | 


 VesicuLa'sns, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the loweſt part of the wind- 


Ipe, 5 g 
| 2 inen, Lat. the evening; the evening-ſtar. Shake/peare. 
Ve'sPeR1Es [in the Sorbonne at Paris] the laſt act or exerciſe for 
taking the degree of doctor. by - | | 
r sPERS, /ubft. without {wepres, Fr. veſpero, It. vi 
ras, Sp. of we/per or weſperus, Lat. In the Popiſn ſervice] — 
or evening-prayers, the evening ſervice of the Romiſh church. 

Sicilian VesPERs, veſpers ſo called on account of a 
of the French, by the inhabitants of the iſland of Sicih, in the year 
1882. 0 . N . 
"Ncem11100, Lats adie, amends otiretia: es 

VISsPERTILIO MuM Ale, Lat. [in anatomy} two broad membranous 
ligaments, by which the bottom of the womb is tied to the bones of the 
flank, ſo named from their reſemblance to the wings of a bat. 

Ve'sPBRTINE, adj. [weſpertiuns, Lat.] pertaining to the evening, hap- 
pening or coming in the evening. Fatt | 

VesreRTine [with aſtronomers] a term uſed of a planet, which is 
Aaid to be we/periine, when it ſets after the ſun, | 


Ve'rv1sE, ſub/?. a ſort of goarſe woolen cloth, otherwiſe called plon- 


neral maſſacre | 


VEX 


V+'s5EL, ſubft, I Vat, Lat. waſſelle, vaſe, or wail! 3 | 
Sp.] 1. Any fort of utenſil to — or er . © ard 
2. [ Vailſtau, Fr. vaſcello, It.] a ſhip, barque, boy, lighter 15 275 
carry men or goods on the water. 3. [Wich Ar a litt. 2 
duit or pipe for conveying the blood or other humours of the bets = 
containing parts of an animal body. 4. Any capacity, any thi Rn 
taining in general. What this weſe/ can contain. Millor. Bling con 

Ve53BL of Elefion [a ſcripture term] an ele& perſon, 4g, k * 


v. 15. and Gal. c. i. v, 15, 16. compared with a 
INFRA-LAPSARIANS, and * all, the book referr'd ape frog 
Divorce. | e word 


To VEssEL, verb neut. [from the ſubſt. | ; 
ve Bacon K . i © barrel, to put ino any 
E'SSELS [in architecture] certain ornaments uſually ſet . 
and fo called, becauſe they repreſent ſeveral forts of — — 
in 2 Ws — * 1 ſhips, &c. 2 
E SSES, Or VE'SSETS, Aub. a ſort of cloth, com hs. bh. 
county of Suffolk. 4 monly, made h the 
Ve'ss16x0N [with horſemen] a wind-gall or ſoft ſwellin 
_ outſide of a horſe's hough, that is, both on the right an 
Ot it. 
VesT, ſubft. [weſtis, Lat. weſte, Fr.] any outer garment. 
To VesT, verb ad. [revetir, Fr. riveſlire, It. weſtio, Lat. to clothe 
1. To dreſs, to deck, to enrobe. 2. To dreſs in a long garment, G 
nerally uſed paſſively. Kh To inveſt, to make poſſeſſor of. 4, To "5 
ſtow upon, to admit to the poſſeſſion of; as, to we/? a perſon with the ſu- 
N authority, 5. To place in the poſſeſſion of, 6. [In law] to n. 
eoff, give ſeiſin, or put into full poſſeſſion of lands or tenements 
VesTA'LIa, feaſts held on the 5th of June, 
Veſta. | | 
Ve'sTaL, ſubft. [we/talis, veſta, Lat.] a virgin conſecrated to Veſta 
a pure virgin. Fetal "__ were choſen out of the nobleſt families of 
Rome, for the keeping of the ve/a/ fire in, which, if it happened to po 
— it was not to be lighted again by any fire, but the beams of £ 
VEsTAL, adj. [vefalis, Lat.] denoting pure virginity. Shak-frare. 
VE'STIARY [weftiariam, Lat. weftigire; br. n — 
a dreſſing-· room, a place in a monaſtery where the monks clothes are 
laid up, a friar's wardrobe, 
 Ve'sr1BLE © [weftibule, Fr. weflibule, It. and Sp. of weſtibulum, Lat.] 
x porch, a large open ſpace before the door, or at the entry of a houſe 
which the Romans called atrium populorum and weftibulum. ; 
VESTIBLE is alſo uſed for a kind of anti- chamber before the entrance 
of an ordinary apartment. | | 
VesTi Lat. [with anatomiſts] a cavity or hollow bone in 


g on the in 
d on the leſt 


in honour of the goddeſs 


BULUM, 
the part called os petroſum, which is fituated behind the feneftrella ova- 
lis, in the barrel of the ear, and covered with a thin membrane, 
VesT1'c1a of Tendons [in natural hiſtory] little hollows in the ſhells 
i for ing or — 27 mu the muſcles. 
E'STIGES, Or VESTI'G1a, . plur. of Yeftige [ weftipes, Fr. weſtiei 
It. of weftigium, Lat.] footſteps, traces left beta 10 — a * 
ee Ra, Law Lat. [with feudiſts] a delivery of poſſeſſion by a 
ſpear or ſtaff. 1 8 


IVieruzurs, Jabſt. plur. of Veflment ¶ veſtimenta, Lat. witemen;, Fr. 


weftimenti, It. veſtimento, Sp.] , raiments, part of dreſs. | 
Ve'srry [weſtiarium, Lat. vgſtiaire, Fr. weftiaria, It. weſtuario, Sp] 
an apartment joining to a Church, where the prieſts veitments an | 
holy utenſils are kept; alſo an aſſembly of the heads of a pariſh, gene- 
rally held in that room. | | 
VesT&y-Clerk, a ſcrivener who keeps the pariſh accounts. 
VesT&Y-Kezeper, a ſexton whoſe office is to look after the veſtry. 
Vesrxr-Men, a ſelect number of the principal inhabitants of a pariſh, 
who annually chuſe officers in the pariſh, and manage the affairs of it; 
ſo named from the cuſtom of meeting in the veſtry of the church, 
Ve'sTv [in heraldry] is when there is in an ordinary ſome diviſion 


enly by lines, and ſignifies clothed, as tho' ſome garment were laid 


upon it. | 
Fes 4 Dextra [with heralds] 7. e. clothed on the right ſide, and 


| 2 a finiſtra, i. e. clothed on the left fide. 


Ve'sruRE, ſabft. [weture, Fr. weſlure, O. Fr. weftura, It. of weſtitus, 
Lat.] 1. Garment, robe, dreſs, habit, external form in general; com- 
monly inveftiture. 2. [ Inveftiture, Fr. r It. and Lat. In law) 
an admittance to a poſſeſſion or the profits of it. 
| VesTuE of an Acre of Land {in old ſtatutes] the profits ariſing from 


It. 
VerTcn, ſub. ¶ vicia, Lat. vgſe, Fr. veccia, It.] a kind of pulſe, 
chich-peaſe, having a papilionaceous flower. | : 
Kidney-VETCH, Os 
Ve'Tcur, adj, [of wetch] conſiſting of vetch or peaſe-ſtraw. Spenser. 


| Alſo abounding in vetches, made of vetches. 


VETERAN, UH. Fr. ¶ weterano, It. and Sp. weteranus, Lat] an old 
ſoldier, one long practiſed in any thing. 

VETERAN, adj. long practiſed in war, r bs 
VzTER an Soldiers, old ſoldiers who have ſerved long in the wars: In 
France, officers of 20 years ſtanding. | 

VETERIN A“ RIA Medicina, Lat. ohyſic for cattle. 1 : 
VITIAINA“NIAR, /abft. ¶ veterinarius, Lat.] one {killed in the diſcaſes 
of cattle, a horſe-leech. Brown. | | 
VeTzerINA'RIVs, Lat. a farrier or horſe-leech ; 
horſes to hire; a horſe courſer. : 
VzTz'znvs [with phyſicians] a lethargy or drowſy diſeaſe, a conti- 
nual deſire of ſleep; alſo drowſineſs, ſluggiſhneſo, ſlothfulneſs. 
Verrrvn Namium [in Law Lat.] a forbidden diſtreſs, as when th 
bailiff of a lord diſtrains beaſts or goods, and the lord forbids bis bail: 
to deliver them, when the ſheriff comes to replevy them, but drives them 
to places unknown, &c. 8 | ; | 
'ETO'N1Ca, Lat. [with botaniſts} the herb betony. . 
Varun T uo, It. a hirer of horſes in Italy, who is alſo a guide to tra. 
vellers, and brings back their horſes, Z 
VeTu'sTness [veruſftas, Lat.] ancientneſs, antiquity. "57 8 
V. G. (for verbi gratid, Lat. i. e. to inſtance in a word] 8s 


To Vx, — af. ¶ vexo, Lat.] 1. To plague, to harraſs, to 2 
2. To diſturb, to- dilqujer 3. To wouble with flight provocanet's 


alſo a letter-out of 


| VIEXATIox, 


VIC 


Vexa'TiON, ſab. [of ve] 1. The act of troubling. 2. The Rate 
of being troubled, uneaſineſs, diſquiet or trouble of mind, diſtarbance. 
The cauſe of trouble or uneaſineſs. 4. An act of harraſſing by law. 
13 5. A ſlight teazing trouble. 
- Vexa'TLovs, adj. [of vexation] 1. Cauſing trouble or grief, trouble · 
ſome, afflictive. 2. Full of trouble or uneafineſs. 3. Teazing, ſlightly 
troubleſome. 

Vexa"TIOUSLY, adv. [of wexatious] in a troubleſome perplexing 
manner. X | | 

Vexa'TIOUSNESS, /ub/t. [of wexations] troubleſomeneſs, uneaſineſs. 

Ve'xeR, /ubſt. [ot wex] one who vexes. | 

VesxrLLUM, Lat. a banner. 


VexiLLuM, Lat. [in botanic writers] the banner of the broad fingle 


leaf, which ſtands 3 

U'cLY, ad. (T is word was anciently written o»gly, and the Scots 
ſtill pronounce it 
like, that is like an o»ph, elf or go kinner derives it of oga, Sax. 
horror, 9. d. oxelic, Sax. horrible; and in Gothic, ogan is to fear] 
that is of an ill or deformed countenance or ſhape, offenſive to the light; 
the oppoſite to beautiful: Alſo unbecoming, naughty, baſe. 

U'GLiLY, adv. [of ogelic, Sax. horrible] deformedly, &c. 

U'cLiness [prob. of 85 horror, whence oʒelrene rr, Sax. ] 1. De- 
formedneſs, miſhapedneſs of countenance, body, c. contrariety to 
beauty. 2. Loathſomeneſs, moral depravity, turpitude. 5 
Ul, the dipthong Ul in the middle of Engliſh words is pronounced 
like the long U, and liable to the ſame difference of ſound, J. U. Ex- 
cepting ſometimes like J ſhort, as in build, conduit, &c. and (2.) like [ 
Jong, as in guile, pow See APHZ#REsS1s, and remove from thence the 
whole of the laſt clauſe, and place it under the word Apyony. 

Via, Lat, a way, paſſage, road, or high-way. 

VIA Regia, Lat. the king's high-way, which is always open, and 
which nobody may ſhut, as leading to a city, town, or port; which 
2 be wide enough for two carts to go a - breaſt, or ſixteen horſemen 
armed. x 

Via Solis, Lat. [with aſtronomers] the ecliptic line, ſo called, be- 
cauſe the ſun never goes out of it. | 
Prinæ Viz, Lat. [with phyſicians] are the ſtomach and guts, inclu- 

ding the whole length of the alimentary duct from the mouth to the 
ſphincter ani. | | 
| 13 Subſt. [phiala, Lat, pbiole, Fr. fala, It. of piazn, Gr.] a ſmall 
laſs bottle. : t | 
3 To Vr at, verb act. to incloſe in a vial, Milton uſes it paſſively. 


Via"'Les, Lat. [with mythologiſts] a name which the Romans gave | 


to thoſe deities who, as they imagined had the care and guardianſhip of 
the roads and high-ways. | 


Vi and, ſub. [It is moſtly uſed in the plural ; vlan, Fr. vivanda, . 


and Sp.] victuals, meat, food 

VIA ric [viaticus, Lat.] pertaining to a journey, | 
Via'T1ICATED [wiaticatus, Lat.] furniſhed with things neceſſary for a 

journey. 1 i 
Via'Ticun, Lat. [wiatigue, Fr. wiatico, It. of via, Lat. a way] 1. 


holy ſacrament given to dying perſons by Popiſh prieſts, being the laſt 
| rites uſed to prepare the paſſing ſoul for its departure. | 

VIeEx, Lat. 1. A mark or 2 of a ſtripe or blow. 2. [In medi- 
a black, blue ſpot, occafioned by a flux of blood. 
Vi'no, Lat. the flower of the herb Britannica. 

To Vi'Brark, verb act. ¶ vibrar, Sp. vibrare, It. and Lat.] 1. To 
ſhake, to brandiſh, to ſwing to and fro with quick motion. 2. To 
make to quiver. | 5 8 

To ViBRarTe, verb neut. 1. To play up and down or to and fro. 
2. To quiver. Pope. ES Teh | | 

ViBra'T1ON, ſzbft. [of vibratio, Lat.] 1. The act of quivering, the 
At of moving or being moved with quick returns. 2. {In mechanics] 
a regular, reciprocal motion of a body, 7, e. of a pendalum, which be- 
ing ſuſpended at freedom, ſwings this way and then that. The regular 
motion of a pendulum in a clock is 3600 vibrations in an hour. 

ViBr1'ss&, Lat. [with anatomiſts] the hairs that grow in the no- 


8. Jeu ö - 
VI AR, ſubſt. [wicaire, Fr. wicario, It. and Sp. wicarias, Lat.] a 
ſubſtitute, a deputy, a perſon appointed to perform the functions of ano- 
ther perſon in his abſence and under his authority; the parſon of a pa- 
riſh, who ſupplied the place of a rector, where the predial tithes are im- 
propriated ; alſo the incumbent of an appropriated benefice. 
| ear General, a title given by king Henry VIII. to Thomas Crom - 
well, earl of Eſſex, to overlook the clergy, and regulate matters relating 
to church affairs. . | 
Grand Vicar [of the Pope] a cardinal, who has juriſdiction over all 
ſecular and regular prieſts, and over all offenders againſt the church of 
Rome. Ce. re | | 
Vi'carace, ſub. ¶ vicariatus, Lat. vicariat, Fr. vicariato, vicaria, 
8590 the ſpiritual cure, or the benefice of a vicar, | 
| Vicarace endowed, is where a ſufficient portion is ſet out or ſevered 
for the maintenance of the vicar, when the benefice is appropriat-d. 
Vica'rial, adj. [vicarial, 7 pertaining to a vicar. 
bordinate, in the place of another; 


TREK 810ys Cvicarins, Lat] 
ted. 
1*car$H1P, ſub. [of vicar] the office of a vicar. 

Vice, Fr. [witio, It. vicio, Sp. and Port. of vitium, Lat.] 1. Courſe 
of action contrary to virtue, depravity of manners, inordinate life. 2. 
A fault, an offence. It is generally uſed for an habitual fault, not for 
a ſingle enormity, See Er hies and SwarTHY, and read there, con/e- 
_ quences of vice. 3. The fool or punchinello of old ſhows, a jeſter in a 


play. Shakeſpeare, 4. 5 graſp. Shakefpeare. 5. [it, Fr. of ral 


wices, Lat, . e. courſe, Read, a . an iron inſtrument uſed by 
ſmiths and many other artificers ; that uſed by glaziers, is an inſtrument 
with two wheels, for drawing lead for window-lights. 

The Vics-Pin, or key of the vice. a 

Vice, Lat. [in compoſition as a prefixum] implies a fubordina- 
tion,, * the ſupplying of another's place; as, vice. rey, vice, or vi/+ 
count, Oe. : 

To Vice, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to draw. Shakeſpeare. 

Vics- Adpiral, ſab/t. [of vice and adniral} the ſecond commander 
of of a fleet; alſo one of the three principal officers of the royal navy, 
who commands the ſecond ſquadron, and has his flag ſet up in the fore- 
top of his ſhip, | | 


o: whence Mr. _ geniouſly dedacts it from ozph- 
in. 


VIE 


| ; 
Vier- Admiralty, ſulſt. [of wite-athmiral] the office of a vice-admira 
 Vice-Agent, /ubſt. [of vice and agem] one who acts in the ſtead of 


another. 


Vice-Chamberlain [in a king's court] a great officer under the lord 
chamberlain, who in his abſence has the command and controul of all 


—— belonging to that part of the houſe called the chamber, or above 
* | 


Vice-Chancellor of an Univerſity, fubſl. ¶ vice. cancellarius, Lat] a 
member who is choſen annually to perform the office of the chancellor, 
the ſecond officer in it. | 

Vrcep, adj. [of vice] vitious, corrupt. Shakeſpeare. f 

n Lat. {in canon law] is the official, commiſſary 
or vicar- general of a biſhop, 

Vice-crerenT, ſubſt. Fr. ¶ vicem- gerens, Lat.] one who acts for, ma- 
nages, governs for or under another. 


/1CE-GERENT, adj. ¶ vice. gerens, Lat.] acting by ſubſtitution. Mil- 
ton. : 


Vics-cerency al. [of wice-gerent] the office of a vice-gerent; 

delegated power, 5 
ICE'NARY, adj. [vicenariur, Lat.] belonging to twenty. 

Vrectry, ſub/. [of this word I know not well the meaning. A nice 
thing is now called in vulgar language point wice, from the French per- 
haps point de vice: whence the barbarous word wcety may be derived] 
exactneſs: now out of uſe. B. Jobnſon. | | 

Vice-roy, ſub/t. Fr. [wice-re, It. viſo- rey, Sp. wice-rey, Port.] a de- 

uty-king, one who governs a ſtate with royal authority, inſtead of a 


Ng. 
| Vier. aral, al. [vice-royaute, Fr.] the place and dignity of a 
vice roy, 555 


Vice vErsa, Lat. on the contrary, the ſide being turned or changed, | 


To Vi'ciaTE, and comp. See To Viriarst. 
Vier“ run [in law] the ſame as venue. | 
V1'cinace, ſulſt. neighbourhood, places adjoining. 


VicrnTyY, ub. [ vicinitas, Lat. woifinage, Fr. wicinita, It. wtcindad, 


Sp.] neighbourhood ; alſo the ſtate of being near, nearneſs. 


Vicr'nat, or Vrcine. adj. [vicinalis, Lat.] neighbouring, near, 


Glanville uſes the latter. | | 
Vicious [wicieux, Fr. vigigſo, It. wicioſo, Sp. vitiaſus, Lat.] devoted 
to vice, not virtuous. See ViTious. . : 
V!rciovsLY, adv. [of vicious] lewdly, corruptly, c. See Vi- 


' TIOUSLY. 


V1'ciousness [of wicions] a vicious nature, &c. . 
Vi'cis & wenellis, &c. [in law] a writ againſt a mayor, bailiff, Qc. 
for not taking care that the ſtreets be well cleaned. | 
Vriers!'rupe, ſabſt. Fr. ¶ viciſſitudine, It. of viciſſitudo, Lat.] the re- 


gular ſucceeding of one thing after another in the ſame manner; alſo 


change or revolution in general. | 
1c1's1TY [wviciitas, Lat.] a changing or ſucceeding by courſe, an 


interchangeable courſe. 


Vico'nTiELs [in law] vicontiel rents, certain farms, for which the 


em. * 


VicoxTiELs, or Vico'wnTIELs [in law] as, writs wicontiel, i. e. 


of, or pertaining to the ſheriff, z. e. ſuch as are triable in the county-court 
before the ſheriff. | LEES 
Vricount, ſubft. ¶ vicecomes, Lat. wicomte, Fr. viconto, It. wiconde, 
Sp.] a nobleman next in dignity to an earl. See ViscouxT. 
 Vaeou'nTEss, ſubſe. ¶ vicomieſe, Fr. wiconteſſe, It. wicecomiti//ay Lat.] 
a viſcount's conſort. | 
Vicov'xr xv, ſabſt. [wicecomitis ditio, Lat.] the juriſdiction of a viſ- 
count. c 


Vic rin, /ubft. [vifima, Sp. and Lat. viime, Fr. vittima, It. of 
victoria. Lat.] a ſacrifice, ſomething ſlain for a facrifice, properly ſuch 


as the ancient Romans offered to their gods after a victory; and thence 
it is figuratively applied to a perſon that ſuffers perſecution or deati, te 
ſatisfy the revenge of ſome great men; ſomething deſtroyed. 

Vrcros, /ſubft. Lat. [wittore, It.] a conqueror, a vanquiſher, he 
that gains the advantage in any conteſt. Fidler is ſeldom uſed with a 
genitive, and never but with regard to ſome ings action or perſon, We 
rarely ſay, Alexander was vi&or of Darius, tho' 
at Arabella; but we never ſay he was vi&or of Perſia. Johnson. 


Vi'crok r, fubft. ¶ victoria, Lat. wiftoire, Fr, wittoria, It. witoria, 


Sp. victoria, Port.] conqueſt, triumph, ſucceſs in conteſt. 

Vicrorto'ta, Lat. [in botany] the laurel of Alexandria, tongue- 
laurel. | 

Vicro'xIous, adj. [viforieux, Fr. wittoricſo, It. wifforio/o, Sp. of vic- 
torieſus, Lat.] 1. Conquering, having gotten a victory. 2. Cauſing 
victory. 3. Betokening conqueſt. _ J 

Vie rox iousLU r, adv. [of victorions] ſueceſsfullx. 

Vicro'x 1ouSsNESS, ſubſt. [of victoriou:] ſucceſsfulneſs in arms, ſtate 
of being victorious. | 

V1'cTREss, ſub. [of victor] a female who conquers. 

Vietrracus, a Roman coin, ſo named, on account of its being 
ſtamped with the image of Victory; in value three-pence three farthings 
Engliſh money. l 

To VrictTvaL [ avitailter, Fr. wettevaglicfe It. evitnallar, Sp. of vic- 
tus, Lat.] to furmſh or ſtore, Cc. with victuals or proviſions. Shake- 


are. 
Aeris [evitailleur, Fr. witualiers, wp.) 1. One who fur- 


niſhes with, or provides victuals. 2. A ſmall or ſhip which car. 
ries proviſions to a fleet. 3. An alehouſe-keeper. | 
1'cruvat, or VI'erTuaLs, ab. ¶ vichuailles, Fr. wettowaglie, It. vi- 


tuallas, Sp.] all manner of food. It is now chiefly uſed in the plu- 


Vrervs, Lat. food; as, Do, £2 
Ratio Vicrus, Lat. [in phyſic] a particular manner of living for the 
ban [hn Frames he judge of a biſhop's | joriſdiQ 
i'Dan ſin France] t & bi temporal juriſdition, 
Mile: of ade. Lat enerully written wisz.] to wit, that is. 
Vuou'iry [widuitas, Lat. widuite, Fr.] widowhood. | 


To Vrz, verb act. fof this word the etymology is very uncertain] 


1. To ſhow, to practiſe in competition. L'&frange. 2. In this paſſage 
the meaning ne to accumulate. 
22822 neck, and kifs on kiſs 
She vi fo faſt. Shakeſpeare, 
To Vir, verb ent. to ſtrive for the ſuperiority, to contend. 6 
1 


* 
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ſheriff pays a rent to the king, and makes what profit he can of 
Neceſſaries or proviſions for a journey. 2. [With the Romaniſts] the th Es 
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VII. 


Vis 0 at cards] a challenge or invitation. 
To Vis [at cards] to challenge or invite. : 
View, /u%ft. vue, Fr.] 1. The fight, the power of beholding. 2. 
The act of ſeeing. 3. Proſpect. 4. Survey, a review by the eye. 5. 
Sight, eye. 6. Intellectual ſurvey. 7. Reach of ſight, ſpace that may 
be taken in by the eye, 8. Appearance, ſhow. 9. Exhibition to the 
| fight or mind. 10. Proſpect of intereſt, 11. Intention, purpoſe, de- 
ſign. 
View [in law] the act of viewers; as when an adtion is brought, and 
the tenant does not know what land the demander aſks, then the tenant 
ſhall pray the view. a 
View {with hunters] the print of the feet of fallow deer in round. 
View of Frank Pledge [in law] the office of the ſheriff in looking to 
the king's peace, and ſeeing that every man be in ſome pledge. | 
To 6 verb act. ¶ vei, voir, or voir, Fr.] 1. To ſee or per- 
ceive by the eye. 2. To ſurvey, to look upon, to examine any place or 
perſon in queſtion. | 
While Saturn's fane with ſolemn ſtep we trod, 
And weiw'd the votive honours of the god. Table of Cebes. 
Viewers, are ſuch perſons as are ſent by a court to examine as to the 
ſituation of a place where a fact was committed, or the caſe of a perſon 
in ſickneſs, Tec. 8 | i : 
V1s'wuess, inviſible, not to be diſcerned by the ſight. Mlten. 
 Vicg'ssImar [wvigefimalis, Lat.] the twentieth. 15 
VIcksUA' TION, IA. ( vigeſimus, Lat. among the Romans] the act 
of putting to death every twentieth man. | 
VrciLance, or Vi'ctlancy, ſubft. [vigilantia, Lat. wigilance, Fr. 
vigilanxa, It. wigilancia, Sp.] 1. Forbearance of ſleep. 2. Circum- 
ſpeclion, inceſſant care, watchfulueſs. 3. Guard, watch. | 
In at this gate | 
None pals the w/gilance here plac'd. Milton. 


VreiLanT, Fr. [wvigilante, It. and Sp.] wigilans, Lat.] watchful, 


cireumſpect, diligent, attentive. | 
 VYGLLANTLY, adv. [of vigilant] watchfully, circumſpectly, atten- 
tively. | | | | 
Won [ vigilia, Lat.] 1. Watch, devotions performed in the uſual 
hours of reſt. 2. A fait kept before a holy-day. 3. Service uſed on 
the night before a holy-day. 4. Watch, forbearance of ſleep. _ 
Vrers [vigilie, Lat. wigiles, Fr. wigilla, It. and Sp.] certain faſts 


preceding feſtivals, ſo called, becauſe in ancient times the Chriſtians 


uſed to watch at nights; eftabliſhed by the church, as preparatory to 
the due obſervation of the following day's ſolemnities. 

Vici N TIVIT RATE, /ubft. [of wigenti, twenty, and wir, Lat. men] a 
dignity among the Romans, conliſting of twenty men, whereof three 
judged all criminal caſes, three others had the inſpection of coins and 
coinage, four took care of the ſtreets of Rome, and the others were 
judges in civil affairs. | 
 Vico'nt [wigogne, 
made of that wool. | | 

Vr'corous, adj. [wigoureux, Fr. vigaroſo, It. and Sp. of vigor, Lat.] 
forcible, full of ſtrength and life, not weakened, | | 
__ VrYcorovsLy, adv. [of wigerous] with vigour, without weakneſs. 
| Vr'corouUSNEss, Jab. [of wigorous] force, ſtrength, not weak- 


Fr. vigogna, It.] a ſort of Spaniſh wool, or a hat 


ls. | 

V'covs, al. [ vigueur, Fr. vigore, It. vigor, Sp. Port. and Lat.] 
1. Force, ſtrength. 2. Mental vigour, or ability. 3. Energy, ef- 
ficacy. The earth's attractive wigour to explain. Blackmore. 

VILE, adj. [ vil, Fr. and oy. wile, It. of vilis, Lat.] that is of no ac- 
count, deſpicable, mean, ſordid, paultry; alſo wicked, baſe, filthy, 
lewd. | 
 Vr'leD, adj. [of wile, whence revile] abuſive, defamatory, ſcurri- 

| lous: not in uſe. Viled ſpeeches. Hayward. | | 
Vruexess, abt. [of wile] meanneſs, worthleſſneſs, baſeneſs ; alſo 
wickedneſs, moral or intellectual baſeneſs. | 

VILELY, adv. [of wile] baſely, &c. 

To VIII, verb act. [wilificare, It.] to ſet light by, to ſet at 
nought, to abuſe, to deſpiſe, to defame. 

> mg ſubſt. [wille, Fr. villa, Lat.] a village, or ſmall collection of 
houſes. Hale. | 
VIII [in law] ſometimes is underſtood of a manor, and ſometimes 
for a pariſh or part of it. | | ; 
VIII, Lat. a country ſeat, a manor-houſe out of a city or town; as, 

VILLA Regis [in old records] any country village where the king of 
England had a royal ſeat or palace, and held the manor in his own de- 
meſn, and commonly had a free chapel, not ſubje& to ordinary eccle- 
fiaſtical juriſdiction, | PE 

ViLiLace, uh. Fr. [ villagio, It.] 
houſes or cottages, leſs than a town. 

VrLLaGER, uuf. {of villageois, Fr.] an inhabitant of a village. 

VILLAOSEN I, ſubſe. [of village] diſtrict of villages. Shakeſpeare. 

VILLAIx, /ubft. [willanus, low Lat. either of wilain, Fr. mean or 
vile, or villa, Lat. a country farm, whereto they were appointed to do 


a certain number of country 


ſervice] anciently a man of a ſervile and baſe degree, who was a mere 


bond-ſlave to the lord of the manor ; but it is now commonly uſed in a 
bad ſenſe, for a wicked wretch, a baſe fellow, or errant rogue. 
ViLLAIN i Groſs {in law] one who was immediately bound to the 
perſon of the lord and his heirs. | | 
Pure VILLAIx, one whom his lord might put out of his lands, tene- 
menst, goods and chattels at pleaſure; and alſo might take redemption 
of to marry his daughter, or to make him free: this law, tho' unre- 
pealed, 15 grown obſolete. 


ViLLAiwn Regardant, &c. [in law} one who was bound to his lord, as 


a member belonging and joined to a manor of which the lord was owner ; 


the ſame as pure willain, 3 
ViLLAIN-Fleece [in old ſtatutes] a fleece of wool ſhorn from a ſcab- 

bed ſheep. 
VI'LLANOUs, adj. [of villain; willanus, Lat. villano, It. a peaſant, 

vilis, Lat. vile] 1. Baſe, ſordid, knaviſh, vile, wicked. 2. Sorry, A 


wvillaneus trick of thine eye doth warrant me. Shakeſpeare. 3. It is uſed 


by Shakepeare to exaggerate any thing deteſtable. ; 

VIILexous Judgment [in law] is that which caſts the reproach and 

ſhame of villany upon him againſt whom it is given. ; 
VrLLAINOUSLY, adv. [of willainaus] baſely, knaviſhly, wickedly, 
VrLLAINOUSNESS, Jubft. [of villainous] baſeneſs, wickedneſs. 


| VULLANAGE, or VILLENAGE, ſub/t. [of willain] 1. The ſtate of a 


villain. 2, an ancient tenure of land, &c, whereby the tenant was 


hair, rough, ſhaggy. | 


1. To defend, to maintain, to juſtify. 2. 


V1N 


bound to do all manner of ſervile work for his lord, 
my. Dryden. 

VILLA NI, low Lat, 1, Farmers or villagers. 2. In 
a ſort of ſervile tenants, fo ſtiled, becauſe they were ville 
ſcripti, 1. e. held ſome cottages and lands, for which they 
with certain ſtated ſervile offices, and which were convey; 
tenance of the manor or eſtate to which they belonged. 

VitLa'nis Regis, &c; Lat, [in law] a writ which lay for the 
back of the king's bond-men, who had been carried away by 
of his royal manors. | rag 

To VLLanize, verb ad. [of villain] to debaſe, 
fame. Dryden. 

VI“LL ANY, /ubfe. [wilenie, Fr, willannie, O. F. willania, It 
1. Baſeneſs, wickedneſs, depravity. 2. A wicked action or 0. 
VIITA“Tic, ad. [villaticus, Lat.] belonging to villages, 

ViiLEnAGE [in old law] a ſervile kind of tenure of land 
ments, by which the tenant was bound tv do all ſuch ſervices 
commanded, or were ht for a villain to dv; although every 
held in villenage was not a villain or bondman. 

Tenants in VILLENAGE {in law] thoſe which are now 
holders, who were bound to perform certain ſervices agreed 
both parties; as to plough the lord's ground at certain tim 
the lord's dung, to plaſh his hedges, reap his corn, &c. 
on LLI, Lat. 1. Coarſe hairs 2. Wool. . The . or nap of cloth, 

VitLi [in anatomy] the ſame with fibres. 

Vit [with botaniſts} ſmall hairs, like the grain of pluſh or ſha 
with which ſome trees abound ; of which kind is the 
moſs that grows on human ſkulls. . | | 

VI“ TLosz, or V1LLous, adj, [wvilleſus, Lat.] hairy, beſet with long 


2, Baſeneſs, infa. 
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V imr'NEOUS, 4%. [vimineus, Lat.] made of twigs. Prior. | 
Vixa"ceovs [of vinum, Lat, wine] pertaining to, or like wine; 25. 
of a vinaceous flavour. r | fg 
Vina'Lia, Lat. [with the Romans] feaſts held at the firſt broachin 
or taſting of their wines. W 8 
VrNc1BLE, adj. Fr. [wincibile, It. vincibilis, vinca, Lat.) 
vanquiſhed or overcome, ſuperable. e 
VI'NCIBLENESS,. /ubſt. [of wincible] liableneſs to be conquered or 
overcome. | 
VI xc, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb periwinkle, ſo called be- 
cauſe it binds or entangles every thing that is near it with its ſprigs. 
VrxcTue, /ubt. [ vinctura, Lat.] a binding. | 
_ VrxcvuLv [in fluxions] denotes ſome compound ſurd quantity be- 
ing multiplied into a fluxion, Sc. NO 8 
ViNDE'MIAL, adj. [vindemialis, Lat.) pertaining to a vintage. 
To VixnDEMIATE, verb act. [vendemiare, It. windemiare, Lat.] to ga. 
ther grapes. Evelyn. | | 
VinDEMa'TION [vindemia, Lat.] a grape-gathering. 
VindeMia'TRIX, Lat. a ſhe vintager, or grape gatherer. | 
Vinpemia'TRIX [with aſtronomers] a fixed ſtar of the third magni. 
tude in the conſtellation Virco, whoſe longitude is 185 degrees, 23 mi- 
nutes, and latitude 16 deg. 15 min. N 
+ To VI NDICATE, verb af. [windicare, It. windicar, Sp. windico, Lat.] 
To revenge, to avenge, 
to claim with efficacy. Dryden. 4. To protect, 


that may be 


Tillotſon. 3. To aſſert, 
to clear. NMiztorn. | 5 

VinprcaTive, adj, [of vindicate] revengeful, given to revenge. Ba- 
con. 
VIxpIcA “ TTOx, aH. act of clearing or juſtifying; defence, aſſer- 
Hon. | | 

VIV DIcAriox [in civil law] the act of claiming, | | 

V1'xvicaToR, ſubſt, [of vindicate] one who vindicates or aſſerts. 
Dryaen. | 1 

Vinp1'caTORY, adj. [of indicator] 1. Performing the office of ven- 
geance, punitory. Bramball. 2. Defenſory, juſtificatory. 

VIxDTera, Lat. 1. Vengeance or puniſhment. 2. [Among the Ro- 
2 a rod or ſwitch, with which the Roman prætor touched the head 
of a ſlave, when he was made free; and thence it was taken to ſignify 
liberty or freedom itſelf. 5 | 
 Vinp!'cTive, adj. [of windicatif, Fr. wendicativa, It. vindicatius, Sp. 
of vindicta, Lat.] revengeful, given to revenge. 

Vino! cTivELY, adv. [of vindictive] revengefully. 

Vinp1'cTiVENEss [of vindictive] a revengeful tewper. | 

VIVE 5 ne, Fr. vigna, It. wina, Sp. winea, Lat.] the plant bearing 
grapes. Ter enumerates 34 different ſpecies ; and adds, that the late 
duke of Tuſcany, who was very curious in collecting all the ſorts of 
Italian and Greek grapes into his own vineyards, was poſſeſled of 300 
ſeveral varieties. DP 1 

AVixE twining round a pyramid, is a ſymbol of a tow'ring, aſpiring 

nius. | 
a7 xE-Drefſer, a manager of a vineyard. 

Vinez-Freter [q. d. a vine devourer, from kreten, O. and L. Ger. to 
devour] an inſect that gnaws vines, called alſo a vie- grub. g 

VIX E-Pear, an October pear. i 

VINEOAR [winaigre, vinagro, It. vinagre, Sp. and Port.] 1. Acid 
wine, wine grown ſour. Yinegar is made by ſetting the veſſel of wine 
againſt the hot ſun ; and therefore vinegar Will not burn, much of the 
finer parts being exhaled. Bacon. 2, Any thing really or metaphorically 
ſour. Vinegar aſpect. Shakeſpeare. 3. By chemical writers, 25 exprelied 
by this character x or . A 

Vixecar, a fellow that makes a ring for cudgel-players and wreſtlers, 
and keeps a ſort of order among thein. | 

VIXELARD [cingaerd, Dan. wyngeard, Su. wyngaert, Du. weingar- 
ten, Ger, pinzeand, Sax. ] a plot of ground planted with vines. 

Vinewr, ee or VIX XY prob. of evanidus, Lat.] mouldy, | 
hoary, muſty. | | 

VrNxEwINEss, al. [of winewy] mouldineſs, hoarineſs, 

Vrnxer [wignette, Fr. With printers] a kind of border, 
flouriſh, uſed at the beginging of a book, chapter, Sc. 

Vino'se, or Viinous, adj. [wineux, Fr. , winoſo, It. vingſus, Lat.] 
that has the ſmell or taſte of wine, conſiſting of wine. 4 

VI'nousukss, or Vixo'siTY [of wino/us, Lat. wineux, Fr. an 100% 
a vinous quality, taſte or ſmell. ; 1 

VIVT AOR, ſubſt. [vendange, winage, Fr.] the wine leaſe or harven 
the produce of the vine for the year, ven- 


muſtineſs. 
flower, or 


IR 


Vir AOER, JubP. Fara of Fr.] a grape-gatherer 


V1'NTNER, dub vinarius, vinum, Lat. vinattiere, It.] a tavern- 
keeper, one who ſells wine. 

Viv TX ERS, were incorporated anno 1340. They are 1 maſter, 3 
wardens, 62 aſſiſtants, 253 liverymen. The livery fine is 25 J. They 
are the 12th of the twelve companies. There have been 13 mayors of 
this company. They bear for their arms /able, 3 tuns argent, with a 
Bacchus for their creſt. Their hall is in Thames-ftreer. : y 

VinTRrY [vinaria, Lat.] a wine-vault or place for the ſelling of wine. 

Vixnum, Lat. wine made of the juice of grapes; as, 

Hippocraticum Vixvu, Lat. [ſo named o Hippocrates's ſleeve, thro” 
which it is ſtrained] hippocras, a ſpiced wine in which ſpice, ſugar, ec. 
have been ſteeped. | 18 

Medicatum Viuxuu, Lat, [with phyficians] wine for ſick people, into 
which medicinal plants, drugs, &c. have been infuſed. 

Vror, fubſt. [wiole, Fr. vibuela, Sp. viola, It.] a muſical ſtringed in- 

ſtrument. r Th | 

Vior. [with mariners] a term uſed of a three-ſtrond-rope, when it is 
bound faſt with nippers to the cable, and brought to the jeer capſtan, for 
the better and more commodious weighing of the anchor. | 

VroLa, It. a viol, a muſical inſtrument of ſeveral ſorts and ſizes, the 
neck of which is divided into half notes by frets, and is uſually ſtrung 
with fix ſtrings, and ſometimes with ſeven. | | 

Viol A Tenora, It. a tenor viol. 

VIOLA Baſſo, It. a baſs viol. | TRY | 

Viola 4 Amour, It. a fort of treble viol, ſtrung with wire, and fo 
called, becauſe of its ſoft and ſweet tone. | 

Viol a Baſtarda, It. a baſtard viol, i. e. a baſs-violin, ſtrung and 
fretted like a baſs viol. | . | | 

Viol a di Gamba, [of gamba, It. the leg] a viol, ſo called, becauſe 
the common way of playing upon it, is by holding it between the legs. 

Viol a Matronalis, Lat. [with botaniſts] dames violet. 

VYoLaABLE, adj. [ violabilis, Lat.] that may be violated or hurt. 

 VioLA'ceous, adj. [wiolaceus, Lat.] that is of a violet colour, or like 
a violet. | | 


To VroraTe, verb act. [ violer, Fr. violare, It. violar, Sp.] 1. To 


injure, to hurt in general. Pope. 2. To infringe, to break any thing 
venerable. Hooker. 3. To injure by irreverence ; as, To violate :hurches, 
is to commit profane or wicked actions there. 4. To force, to deflower 
or raviſh a woman. | 2 

ViIoLA“TION, ſubſet. Fr. [ violaxione, It. violacion, Sp. of violatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of violating or injuring ſomething ſacred. 2. Rape, the act 
of deflowering. Shakeſpeare. | | 
 Viota"ror, ſubft. ¶violateur, Fr. wiolatore, Tt. violador, Sp. of Lat.] 
1. One who infringes or injures ſomething ſacred. South, 2. One who 
deflowers or raviſhes. Shakeſpeare. - 

VroLENCE, ſub. Fr. [wiolenza, It. violencia, Sp. of wiolentia, Lat.] 
1. Vehemency, eagerneſs, earneſtneſs. 2. Force, ſtrength applied to 
any purpoſe. 3. Conſtraint that is illegal, outrage, oppreſſion, unjuſt 


force. 4. An attack, an affault, a murder. Shakeſpeare. 5. Injury, 


infringement. Burnet. 6. Forcible defloration. 


Cible, acting with ſtrength. 2. Produced or continued by force. 3. Not 
natural, but brought on by force. 4. Unjuſtly aſſailant, murderovs ; 
as, to lay violent hands on (or kill) one's ſelf. 5. Unſeaſonably, vehement, 
extorted, not voluntary. 

Viol ENT Signs [with aſtrologers] are thoſe ſigns in which the male- 
fic and ill boding planets, Saturn and Mars, have any notable dignities, 
as a houſe or exaltation, ſuch as Aries, Libra, Virgo, Capricornus, 
Aquarius, &c. | 

Viote'xT1a, Lat. as an allegorical deity, had a chapel at Corinth, 
in the caftle, into which however no one was allowed to enter. 

VroLENTNEss, /ub/t. [of violent] violence, forcibleneſs, vehemence, 
outrageouſneſs. | | 
 VroLENTLY, adv. [of violent]! with violence, with force, vehe- 
mently. | | 8 

Vier [wiolette, Fr. wiola, It. violeto, Sp. and Port. of viola, Lat.] 
a plant bearing a ſweet- ſcented flower, of which there are nine ſoris. 

ViolET Marian, the plant called Canterbury bells. 

Viob Er Colour, purple. 

A Viorkzr {which tho' now is fragrant and beautiful] is an emblem of 
humility. | 
Vioue'TTa, It. a ſmall treble violin. | 
Vioti'n, /ubft. [from viol; violon, Fr. violino, It. wivucla, Sp.] a 

fiddle, a ſtringed inſtrument of muſic. 

Viol I'No, It. a violin or fiddle. | 3 

V1oL1no Concertante, Concertini, or di Concerto, It. thoſe violins, ei- 
ther firſt or ſecond, which play throughout, in contradiſtinction to 

Violixo Ribieno, It. violins of the full parts. 

VroLisT, Alt. [of viol] a player upon the viol. 

VioLonce'lLo, It. a ſmall Laſs violin, juſt half as big as a common 


baſs violin, whoſe Lane being alſo but half the length of the baſs, 
0 


make them jult an ve lower than the baſs. 

VioLo'xe, It. a large baſs violin or double baſs, every way as big 
again as a common —— violin, and the ſtrings twice as long aud thick, 
which renders the ſouhd juſt an octave higher than the baſs violin. 

Vio'x NA, Lat. * botaniſts] the herb called traveller's joy. 

Vreer [wipre, Fr. wipera, It. bivora, Sp. vibora, Port. vipera, Lat.] 
1. A reptile of the ſerpent kind, generally poiſonous. 2. Any thing 
miſchievous. Shakeſpeare. 

Vieera'Lis, Lat. [with re. the herb rue or herb- grace. 

VietRa'Ria, Lat. [with botanilts] the herb viper's-grafs. 

Vir ER xX, Lat. [with botaniſts) the herb viper's-bugloſs. 

VrePering, adj. C viperinus, Lat.] pertaining to a viper. 

V1iBerovs [wpereus, Lat.] having the qualities of a viper. 

| VieeR's- Bug/o/s [echinm, Lat.] a plant with ſeeds, in the form of a 
viper's head. | . | 

ViesR's-Graſs { ſcorzonera, tl a plant. | 

VIA“, ſubſt. Lat. 1. A female warrior, a woman with the quali- 
ties of a man, Peacham. 2. Commonly in deteſtation applied to a ter- 
migant, turbulent woman, who with the mien and air of a man, per- 
forms the actions and exerciſes of one. | | 

VrsaLar, ſub/t. [wirelay, virelai, Fr.) a ſort of little ancient French 
poem, confiſting only of two rhymes, and ſhort verſes with ſtops. Spen/er 

and Dryden uſe it. , | 

Vrrenr, adj, [virens, Lat.] green, not faded. Brown, 


dred French gentlemen. 


VIR 
i Vine Paſtoris, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb teaſel or fuller's thiſ 
e. | | | 
Vid OA [in old + vo A rod or white ſtaff, ſuch as ſheriffs, c. 
= as a badye of their office. | 
In 


aria VIX OA, Lat. [in old records] a yard meaſured according to 
the legal ell or true ſtandard. 


Ferrea VI OA, Lat. a yard anciently made of iron, kept in the exche- 
quer, according to the king's ſtandard ; but now it is made of braſs, 


Vine x [in meteorology] a meteor bearing a reſemblance to a bun- 
dle of rods, which is cauſed by the beams of the ſun paſſing obliquely 
through the more looſe and open parts of a watery dou, and commonly 
beſpeaks rain. | | 

VrsxGaTE, was anciently no more than a certain extent or compaſs of 
ground, ſurrounded with ſuch bounds and limits; the ſame that was cal- 
led a yard- land, the quantity of which was uncertain, according to the 
difference of 4 and cuſtoms. | 

Virce, ſab. [wirga, Lat, It is more uſually verge, from verge, Fr.] 
a Sn 3 | | 8 3 

/URGIN, aht. [ virgo, Lat. wierge, Fr. vergine, It. virgen, Sp. and 
Port.] 1. A maiden, a nad or ed Aber with men. 2. A 


woman not a mother. An unuſual ſenſe. Milton. 3. The fign of the 


zodiac in which the ſun is in Auguſt. Milton. 


= Vrrc1N, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to play the virgin: A cant 
word, | 


VIxoIx, adj. [virgineus, Lat.] 1. Pertaining to a virgin, ſuiting a a 


virgin, maidenly. Shakeſpeare. 2. Applied to any thing untouched, 
Pure and unmingled ; as in the following examples 15500 
Virein-Parchment, a ſort of fine parchment made of the {kin of a 
young lamb. | 
Vircin-0#/, is that which oozes ſpontaneouſly out of the olive, &c. 
without preſſing. | . ; 
VIßoIx- Gold, is gold that is gotten out of the ore without any mix- 


ture or alloy, in which ſtate it is ſo ſoft, that it will take the impreſſion 
of a ſeal. 


V irG1N-Copper, is that which has never been melted down. | 

Virerin-Wax, is that which has never been wrought, but remains 
as it came out of the hive. 

VixoIx-Mercury, is that which is found perfectly formed and fluid 
in the veins of mines, or that is gotten from the mineral earth by lotion 
without fire. | 

Vircin's-Power, an herb or plant uſed in covering arbours, which 
ſpreads itſelf into wooden branches. 


ter. 5 
5 bread, a ropy dew which fles in the air, like untwiſted- 
fil N 


Knights of the Order of the VI GIN Mary, in mount Carmel, a French 
order, inſtituted by king Henry IV. in 1607, and conſiſting of one hun- 


 VrretxAL, adj, [of virgin] belonging to a virgin, maidenly. Shake- 


 ſpeare. 


VroLenT, adj. Fr. [ violento, It. and Sp. of violentus, Lat.] 1. For- 


To VILN SINAI, verb neut. to pat, to ſtrike as on a virginal: A cant 
word. Shakeſpeare. | 
V!Reinails, ſabſt. plur. more uſually than Yirginal [wirginalia, Lat.] 
eg inſtrument, ſo called, becauſe commonly uſed by young la- 
ies. | | 
Vircr'veus Morbus, Lat. the green ſickneſs. | 
| ViRGrN1an Climber, a plant that has claſpers like the vine. | 
ViRG1'Nan Frog, a frog reported to be ten or twelve times as big as 
thoſe of England, whoſe croaking is like the bellowing of a bull. 
q E Nightingale, a bird of a ſcarlet colour, with a tuft on the 
1ead. | 
Virervran Sit, a plant which bears purpliſh flowers and long pods, 
in which are flat ſeeds, containing fine fot; ſilk. 
Vineinar Milk, a chemical compoſition, made by diſſolving ſaccha- 
rum ſaturni in a great deal of water, till it turns as white as milk. 
VIR GI Nir x, Subſt. [ virginitas, Lat. virginite, Fr. vir ginità, It. vir- 
ginidad, Sp.] a maidenhead, the ſtate or condition of a virgin unac- 
quainted with man; as, to vows of wirginity. | 
Der), if the term has not been promiſcuouſly applied to either ſex ? 
Mr. Voltaire, in,his Le Siecle de Louis XIV. obſerves concerning Holland, 
that a country which wanted for inhabitants, could by no means admit 


of thoſe who by oath engage themſelves, that the human ſpecies (fo far 


as lies in them) ſhall periſh.” But this is not the only evil which has 
been connected with the abjuration of marriage. The learned Chemni- 
tius, in his Examen Concilii Trident. (as quoted by Mr. Meade) obſerves, 
that about 4. C. 370, by Baſil, Nyſſen, and Naxiangen [all ſaints of 


the virgin or monaſtic order] was the invocation of ſaints begun to be 


brought into the church ; and it ſeems, that this was rather a part, or an 
appendix of mankery,” 8&c. And again, ſpeaking of St. Ambroſe, when 
he had once turned monk, Non tamen nego, &c. I deny not but An- 
breſe, at length, when he had once borrow'd monkery from Bafil, began 
alſo to incline to the invocation of ſaints ; as appears from his book de 
Viduis.“ Medes Werks, Ed. Lond. p. 690, Nor did their influence ſtop 
here; — for waving that zexv erm of doxology, which Phileftorgius, 


Lib. III. c. 13. tells us was now introduced in Antioch by Flavian, at 


the head of his monks, tis pretty remarkable that both Gothofred, in 
his notes on that fact; and, I think, after him Mr. Bower, have repre- 


ſented theſe aſſociated bodies (whoſe zeal ran high for the erthodoxy of 


the times) as a kind of eccliſiaſtic poſſe, or ſpiritual: dragoons, that were 
ever within call, and ready to march out of their retreats, for the towns 


and cities; © and ſcarce any thing of moment (ſays Gothofed) that re- 


quired a bd. firoke, but which was tranſaRed chiefly by them.” Gotho- 
fred. Difjertat. in Philgſſorg. p. 149, 150. See BranDeun, Hixzou, 
CREED, GAIANITES, DoxoLocy, and Hermit, and under the /aft 
word, read ** about the year 370 [inſtead of 730.]” 

Vr'sxco, Lat. 1, A maid or virgin. 2. [Among aſtrologers] one of 
the 12 ſigns of the zodiac, the 6th according to order, and marked thus 
mp, and is reputed to be the houſe and exaltation of Mercury, of an 
earthy, cold and dry quality. =: 

VisGo. See VicToRta. | # 

Vri'rcvLa [with grammarians] a point in writing, the ſame that we 
uſually call a comma (,): . 

VirGUuLa Divina, a forked branch in the form of a V, cut off a ha- 
zle- tree, by means whereof, ſome pretend to difcover mines, ſprings, c. 
under ground. | 

12F Vig- 


Vigzcin's-Milk, a fort of chemical compoſition, called alſo Benjamin- 
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Vid cUuIA Divinatoria, a hazel - rod, ma 


form of the letter V, which being cut at t > 
par, and held in both hands by the two forked ends (ſome writers af- 
\ firm) will ſerve to direct the bearer where to find a vein of rich metal or 
valuable ore in the earth. Others again tie a hazel wand to another ſtrait 
ſtick, and walk over the hills and places where they expect to find metals, 
holding itin their hands. 
VrzxeviTu [in ancient law books] 
and oziers. | 
Vigipa's1o Eligends, Lat. [in law] a writ for the election of a ver- 
derer in a foreſt, | 
VIII E, adj. [wiril, Fr. and Sp. wirile, It. virilis, Lat.] manly, be- 
longing to man; not puerile, not feminine. Ws 
Vreitexess [virilitas, Lat. wirilite, Fr. wirilita, It. wirilidad, Sp.] 
manhood, manlineſs. _ ; 
Vis1't1a, Lat. the private parts of a man, the cuttiug off of which 
was felony by the common law, whether the perſon conſented or not. 
VirreoTEeNT [of viripotens, Lat.] marriageable, fit for marriage. 
VirxrLity, fubſt. ¶ virilitas, Lat.] man's eſtate, character of a man, 
manhood ; alſo ability to perform the part of a man in procreation. 
VikieLa'ca [from wir, and place, Lat. g. d. the reconciler] a god- 
deſs of the Romans, whoſe chapel or temple ſtood on the Palatium, 
unto which men and their wives uſed to reſort to reconcile their broils. 
VIXMI'Liox, for Verwition; which fee. 
ViroLLE” (in French heraldry] a term uſed of the mouth of a hunt- 
ting-horn, or 
to be ſet with ſome metal or colour different from the horn itſelf. 
VIiSTsUNOIA“xus Dudius, Lat. [ſo named after Viriſungus, who firit 
diſcover'd it] a canal, called alſo aut pancreaticus. 
VrRTUAL, adj. [virtuel, Fr. virtuale, It. of virtus, Lat.] effeQual, 
potential, having the efficacy without the material or ſenſible part. 
VirTUAL Focus [in 3 the point of divergence, on a particu- 
lar point in a concave glaſs. | 
res rr [of virtual] 1. Efficacy. Brown, 2. It is by the 
ſchoolmen defined to be ſome mode or analogy in an object, which in 


into two branches, in che 
e time of ſome planetary aſ- 


an holt or plantation of twigs 


reality is the ſame with ſome other mode, but out of regard to contra- 


dictory predicates, is looked on, as if really diſtinct 
SCHOLASTIC Divinity. EY, 
8 Dat inania werba, 
| Dat ſine mente Sonum. : | 
VI'RTVALIL x, adv. [of virtual] effectually, tho? not formally. 
To VIX TVATE, verb ac. [of virtue] to make efficacious. Paſſively 
uſed. Harwey. | 
Vi“ rug, ſubſf. [wirtzs, Lat. vertu, Fr. virtù, It. virtud, Sp.] 1. A 


erefrom. See 


firm purpoſe of doing thoſe things that reaſon tells us are beſt, moral 


goodneſs. 2. A particular moral excellence. 3. Medicinal quality. 4. 
Medicinal efficacy. 5. Efficacy, power, force in general. 6. Acting 
power. Virtus had gone out of him. Sr. Mark. 7. Secret agency, effi- 
cacy without viſible or material action. Vet no part toucheth, but by 
wirtue's touch. Davies. S. Bravery, valour. Raleigh. g. Excellence, 
that which gives excellence. The ſole grace and virtue of their fable, 
the ſticking in of ſentences. B. Fohnjon. 10. [In ſcripture] one of the 
orders of angels, of the third rank or choir. M:/zoz. | 

Cardinal VigTves [with moralitts] prudence, juſtice, fortitude, and 
temperance. | 

Vr&TUELESS. adj. [of virtue] 1. Being without virtue, deprived of 
2 2. Not efficacious, being without operating qualities. Ra- 

igh. 3 
V 1RTV0's0, It. h. plur. Virtugſ or Virtueſos; one ſkilled in antique 
or natural curioſities; a man ftudious of painting, ſtatuary or architec- 
ture; alſo a collector of rarities, as metals, minerals, vegetables, &c. 
Firtuoſo the Italians call a man who loves the noble arts, and is a critic 
in them: And, among our French painters, the word vertucuæ is under- 
ſtood in the ſame ſignification. Dryden. 

VirTuLous adj. [virtutux, Fr. virtuoſo, It. Sp. and Port.] 1. Endued 
with, or having the habit of virtue, morally good. 2. [Applied to wo- 
men] chaſte. 3. Performed in conſequence of virtue or moral goodneſs. 
 Firtuous acts. Dryden. 4. Efficacious, powerful. With one wirtuous 
touch. Milton. 5. Having eminent or wonderful properties. That wir- 
tucus Rez]. Spenſer. 6. Having medicinal qualities. Bacon. 

Vi'sTUoUSLY, adv. [of virtucus] in the practice of virtue, accord- 
* the rules of virtue. 

'1'RULENCE, or VI'RULENCY, /u/ft. [of virulent] malignity, bitter- 
neſs of temper, mental poiſon. 
. VrRTVOUSNESs [of wirtzous] ſtate or character of being virtuous. 
enjer, -K | : 
Vi RULENT, adj. [virulens, Lat.] 1. Venomous, poiſonous. 2. Poi- 
ſon'd in the mind, ſpiteful, malicious, bitter, ſharp, biting. 
_ VrgvuLeNTLY, adv. [of virulent] ſpitefully, with malignity, with 
mental bitterneſs. 

VrRrULENTxNESS [of wirulent] poiſonous 


nature; alſo maliciouſneſs, 


6. 

Vis ru “TE Oficii, Lat. [in law] a good and juſtifiable act, ſuch as is 
done by virtue of an office or in purſuance of it, and is the oppoſite of 
colore fficit, i. e. under colour of office. 

Vi'sus, Lat. 1. Poiſon, venom. 2. {In a medicinal ſenſe] a kind 
of watery, ſtinking matter, which iſſues out of ulcers, of a malignant 
and corroding quality. : | 

Vis, Lat. might, power, force. See STRENGTH and Force. 

Vis [as a prefixum] for vice. See Vice. 

V1'sace, ut Fr. and Sp. [wi/aggio, It] face, countenance, look. 
It is now rarely uſed but with ſome ideas of diſlike or horror. - 

V1isamrd [wi/eere, Fr.] a maſk, See VIZ AXDo. 

Visca'Ta. Sce Visco'sa. Wh 

Vr'sceRa, Lat. [wi/ceres, Fr. aii ere, It.] the entrails or bowels, 

To Vi'scERaTE, verb ad. [wiſcera, viſcero, Lat.] to embowel, to 
exentrate, to take out the bowels. Moſtly uſed in the part. paſſ. 

Vi'scERATED [wiſceratus, Lat.] having the bowels taken out. 

Viscera"Tion, ſubfl, [wiſcera, Lat.] the act of embowelling ; alſo the 
entrails which huntſmen give their dogs. 
| . or Vi'sCEROUS, adj, pertaining to the bowels or en- 

trai]s. 
Vrscerovs 
ts 


Flr {in anatomy] ſuch as is that of the ſtomach and 


Visp, adi. [viſcids, Lat.] tenacious, glutinous. 


circle, like thoſe of the other ſuperior degrees, but oal 


uch other like inſtruments to be applied to a man's mouth, 


or helmet; alſo a maſk, See 


VIS 
Viscrbirv, ul [of wi/cid] 1. Ropineſs, 


tenacity, | 
2. Glutinous concretion. F/oyer. ety, glutinouſneg, 


Visco'sa, a name by which Fortune was worſhipped at 
be 9 from viſcum (bird N poet Rome, ſaid (0 
1sco'sI1TY, or Vi'scousxEss, /i. [wiſcoſitas, Lat. wi : 
coſita, It. wiſcoſidad, b. 1. 4 a ſticky or "las. I "oy 
9 tenacity. 1 A 9 utinous ſubſtance, ropy matter. Habs ex aa 
I'SCOUs, adj, [wiſqueux, Fr. wiſcoſo, It. and Sp. 9/9 
com ſticky, glewy, tenacious. g P. wheels, Lat.] 
1'SCOUNT, ſubſt. ¶ vicecemes, Lat. wicomte, Fr. wiſcont , 
Sp. and Port.] Yiſceunt ſignifies as much as ſheriff: ent I, vio, 
words there is no other difference, but that the one comes from Ky wy 
uerors, the Normans, and the other from our anceſtors, the 8 Soy 
count alſo ſignifies a nobleman, next in degree to a count 1 
which is an old name ofloffice, but a new one of dignity, Ther url, 
no viſcounts in e before the reign of king Henry VI. e. 
ViscounT's Coronet has neither flowers nor points raiſed 


above the 
y pearls placed on 


the circle itſelf, without any limited number, which is the Prerogatiy 
e 


of N viſcount beyond : baron, who is limited to four, 
ISCOU'NTEsSS, /ub/ft. [of wiſcount ; wice-cometiſſa, Lat, vi 
vi/conteſ/a, It, , Sp. wi/conde/a, Port. 2 Dy ye Fr, 
are pronounced wicount and wicounte/s] the lady of a viſcount, a _—_ 
of om fourth _ and next to a counteſs. CEE ache, 
tscoU'NTY, . [vicomte, Fr. wice-comitatus, Lat.] the ters 
of a viſcount. - Ye | | 12 ae 

VIER [w17/rere, Fr. e and Sp.] the ſight of an head. 

1SOR, 

Visimi'LiTyY, or Vi's1BLENESS, /a. [wilibilitas, Lat.] 1. 
quality of being ſeen. 2. State of being apparent or openly di 
* conſpicuouſneſs. „ | | 
 VrYsiBLE, adj. Fr. and Sp. [wifibile, It. wiſibilis, Lat.] 1. 
be ſeen or Ace del by the as 5 Diſcovered to the cd Fees 
3. Apparent, conſpicuous, open. | ” 

Vr's1BLY, adv. in a manner perceptible by the eye; alſo o nly 

Vr's1eR, or VIzIER [among the Turks] a principal officer . 
ſtateſman. See VIZ IE R. OY 

Prime V1s1eR, or Grand Vizier, a principal officer next to the 

rand ſignior, who governs the whole Turkiſh empire. 7 

Vr'sron, ſubſt. Er. [vi/one, It. and Sp. of vie, Lat.] 1. Sight, the 
faculty of ſeeing : it is a ſenſation in the brain, which proceeds "Salle a 
due and various motion along the fibres of the optic nerves, produced in 
the bottom of the eye, by the rays of light coming from any object. 2 
The act of ſeeing. 3. An apparition, a ſupernatural appearance, 2 
ſpectre, phantom or ghoſt. 4. A divine revelation in a dream: 
ſomething ihewn in a dream: a dream happens to a ſleeping perſon ; a | 
viſion may happen to a waking one: a dream is ſuppoſed natural; a vi- 
ſion miraculous : but they are confounded, | | 5 

V1510x [in optics] the moon cauſe of viſion or ſight ſeems to be 
that the rays of light, ſtriking on the bottom of the eye, there excite 
certain vibrations in the tunica retina z which vibrations being propaga. 
ted as far as the brain by the ſolid fibres of the optic nerves, do there 
cauſe the ſenſe of ſeeing. See Common SENSORY. 

Vi'stonarY, adj. [wvifionaire, Fr. wiſionario, Sp.] 1. Affected by 
phantoms, diſpoſed to receive impreſſions on the imagination. 2. Per- 
taining to viſions, imaginary, not real, ſeen in a dream; perceived by 


the imagination only. LN | 

VI“s1oN ARX, or Vr's10nN1ST, ſubſt. [ viſſonaire, Fr.] a perſon that 
pretends to viſions, one whoſe imagination is diſturbed. 

VrsT, uh. [wifite, Fr. viſita, It. and Sp.] an act of civility and 
friendſhip, performed by friends going to each other's houſes. 5 
To Visir, werb act. [wifiter, Fr. wiſitare, It. and Lat. wiſſtar, Sp. 
1. To go to ſee. 2. [In ſcripture] to ſend evil or good judicially, par- 
ticularly to afflict or viſit by affliftion. 3. To ſalute with a preſent. 

udges. | 
a To Visit, verb neut. 1. To keep intercourſe of ceremonial ſaluta- 
tions at the houſes of each other. 2. To go about to ſee whether things 
be as they ſhould be; to come to ſurvey with judicial authority. 

Vr's1TABLE, adj. liable to be judicially viſited. Ayiiffe. 

Vrs1TANT, /ub/t, [of viii] one who viſits or goes to ſee another. 

VisiTa'T10N, Fr. [viſitazione, It. viſitacion, Sp.] 1. The act of vi- 
ſiting. Shakeſpeare. 2. Object of viſits. Milton. 3. Judicial evil ſent 
by God, ſtate of ſuffering judicial evil; as any epidemical ſickneſs or 
peltilence, that ſweeps away many people; peſtilential and epidemical 
diſeaſes being called a wvif/ation, upon a ſuppoſition of their being {ent 
immediately from heaven, as tokens of divine wrath. Thus Homer 
aſcribes the peſtilence which raged in the Greek camp, to Apollo's re- 
ſentment for the wrong done to his prieſt. And indeed all ſudden deaths | 
of males were by the ancients aſcribed to Apollo's ſhafts, as the like 
deaths of females were al gned to Diana; and the Greeks had the more 
reaſon to ſuſpe& Apollo on this occaſion, as he was the tutelary god of 
Troy. But after all, the learned Dr. Mead, in his Præcepta & Monita 
Medica, when treating of epidemic diſeaſes, obſerves, © that their cauſes 
ariſe chiefly out of the earth; as Lucretius wiſely ſaid, 

Putrorem humida nacta eft. 
Intempeſtivis pluviis, & ſolibus ia.” 
Efjay on Homer, in blank 2 ewith notes. 

I had ſcarce troubled the reader with this quotation, but for the fake of 
expreſling that judicial proceeding of the gud, in a manner more agrec- 
able to the fpirit of the original, as follows, | 

Down ſat the power; ſwift flies th' unerring fhaft, 

Commiſſion d thro' mid air, all air appall d 

With the fierce r1vang of that proud f/ver bow. 
See SYNOELEPHAa, and read there — did but copy his 
Homer. ae 

The V1s1TaT10N, the great fickneſs J. D. 1665 and 1666, when the 
people of this kingdom were ſore afflicted with a peſtilential diſtem- 


piece 


State or 
ſcovera- 


great maſter, 


r. 
een Fr. [with the clergy] 1. An act of juriſdiction, whereby 
a ſuperior or proper officer viſits ſome corporation, college, church, or 
other public or private houſe, to ſee that the regulations t ereof are af 
ly obſerved. 2. Judicial vifit or perambulation. 3. Communication 0 
ivine love. Hooker, 7 "i 
The V1s1TaT1ON of Manners, the regarder's office, fo called in ancien 
times. h 


VIT 


The Feaſt of the V1s1TAT1ON- of aur Leh, 2 feſtival obſerved in the 
church of Rome, in commemoration of the viſit made to Elizabeth by 
the Virgin Mary. 


V1s1TaTO'R1aLy adj. [of vi/itor] pertaining to a judicial viſitor. . 


iſe. 
Wan ſubſt. [of wifit] 1. One who is making a viſit among 
friends. 2. One who comes to ſee another. 

Vi's1TOR, ſubſt. Lat. [viſfitear, Fr. viſitatore, It. viſitadbr, 8 :] 1. One 
who viſits a monaſtery or religious houſe. 2. An occaſional judge, one 
who regulates the diſorders of any ſociety. ; , 

V1i'sive, adj. [vifif, Fr. viſus, Lat. formed in the act of ſeeing. 

own. | 
7 VI'svE, tent - wine mixed with brandy; _ - 
VisxE, a fine ſort of cherry-brandy brought from Turky. AG 
VisxE [in law] a neighbouring place, or a place near at hand. See 
VENUE. | 5 
VI'sN OUT, ſubſt. [corrupted from pf gnomy] face, countenance : 
not in uſe. Spenſer. | | 

Vr1'808, «bt. [This word is variouſly written viſard, vi/ar, wiſer, 
wizard, vixor. I prefer wizor, as neareſt the vi, and concurring with 
wiſage, a kindred word] 1. A maſk uſed to diſguiſe and disfigure. 2. 
7 Fr.] the ſight of an head - piece or helmet. 
| 1'S0RED, adj. [of wiſor] maſked. Milton. 

Viso'sium "ith printers] a hook or device, into which a leaf of 
copy is fixed, for the compoſitor's more convenient ſeeing it. 

VISTA, or Visro [Va, It.] a view, a proſpect thro' an avenue, 
or ſtrait walk thro? trees. | 

VisTame'NTe, It. [in muſic books] very faſt or quick; much the ſame 
as preſto. | | 

VI ro [in muſic books] the ſame as wiſ/amente. Ws; 

Vr'su Frank: Plegii [in law] a writ to exempt one from coming to the 
view of frank pledge, who is not reſident in the hundred; for men are 
bound to this view by reaſon of their habitation, and not upon account 
of lands held where they do not dwell. _ | | 

V1'sUaL, adj. [of wiſus, Lat. viſuel, Fr. wiſuale, It. viſual, Sp.] * 
2 to the ſight, exerciſing the power of fight, inſtrumental to 
„ 
as Poles in perſpective] is a point in the horizontal line where- 
in the ocular rays unite. | 
Visual Rays [in perſpective] are lines of light imagined to come from 
the object to the eye. | Wh 20 

Vr'sus. Lat. the ſenſe of ſeeing, the fight. 

Vi'sus ſin eld records] an inſpection or view. : 

VrTa, Lat. life, i. e. a kind of active, operative exiſtence, and is 
therefore conceived to confiſt in motion. | Ke 

Vir A Corporis, Lat. i. e. the life of the body, confiſts in an uninter- 
rupted motion therein. 

Vir A Mentis, Lat. 7. e. the life of the mind, is ſuppoſed, by the Car- 
2 to conſiſt in a perpetual cogitation or an uninterrupted courſe of 
thinking. 1 | | 

Vers Hominis, Lat. [according to Mr. Locke] the life of man conſiſts 
in a continued communication of body and mind, or in the operations to 
eng both the motions of: the body and the ideas of the mind contri- 
bute. 

VrrTar, Fr. and Sp. [L vitale, It. witalis, Lat.] 1. Belonging to life. 
Vital thread. Shakeſpeare. 2. Contributing to life, neceſfary to life, 
ſupporting life, that preſerves life. Vital air. Pope. 3. Containing 
life Vital in every part. Milton. 4. Being the ſeat of life. The 
dart flew on and pierc'd a vital part. Pope. 5. So diſpoſed as to live: 
little uſed, and rather Latin than Engliſh. Brown. 6. Eſſential, chiefly 
neceſſary. Grief's vital part. Biſhop Corbet. 5 


7 


Vir At Functions or Actions, are ſuch actions of the vital parts, where⸗ 


by life is affected, ſuch as it cannot ſubſiſt without; of theſe are the 
muſculous actions of the heart; the ſecretory action of the cerebellum ; 
the reſpiratory action of the lungs; and the circulation of the blood and 
ſpirits through the arteries, veins and nerves. See NERVES, ANIMAL 
Factions, and CEREBRUM compared. 2 

V1TAL Spirits, are the fineſt and moſt volatile parts of the blood. 
_ Vird'tity, ſubft. [from vital; witalitas, Lat.] the ſpirit of life 
whereby we live, power of ſubſiſting in life. Raleigh. 
Vr'TalLy, adv. [of vital] in ſuch a manner as to give life. 
V!rars, a. without the fingular [partes vitales, Lat.] thoſe parts 


of the body that are the principal ſeat of life, parts eſſential to life; as 


the heart, brain, lungs, and liver. 1 
Vrre'LLARY, ſub/t. [ witellus, Lat.] the place where the yolk of the 
egg ſwims in the white. Brown. : 
ViTsLt1a'N1, a kind of pocket or table-book, in which the antients 
wrote down their ingenious conceits, wanton fancies, and impertinancies 
what we call a trifte- book. 3 


To VI“ TrIATE, verb af. [ vixlare, It. witio, Lat.] to corrupt or ſpoil 
P P 


one's morals; to deprave, to make leſs pure. | 

Vitra'TION, ſub}. [of witiate] act of corrupting or ſpoiling ; depra- 
vation. Harvey. 

Vir“ rEROus, adj. {vitifer, Lat.] bearing vines- 

Vir “L100, Lat. a kind of leproſy, morphew, Oc. 5 

To VIII I'ricarE, verb neut. [ vitilit ige, of vitigſus and litigo, 
Lat.] to contend in law. | 

VirIIIrIcATIOx, . {of witilitigate] contention at law, cavil- 
lation. Hudibras. Ha | 

Vrtict'xgovus [witigeneus, Lat.] that comes of a vine. 

ViTro'srTyY, ſubſe. [witio/us, Lat.] depravity, corruption. South. 

Vr'Tious, adj. [wicit r. vitioſus, Lat.] 1. Wicked, corrupt; as 
having ill qualities : oppoſite t& v7rtuous. It is rather applied to habi- 
tual faults than criminal ations. 2. Corrupt ; as having phyſical ill 
qualities, Vitious language. B. Jobnſon. See Vicious, | 

Vi'T10vsLY. adv. [of witicus] not virtuouſly, corruptly. See Vi- 
CLOUSLY, | 

V1r'Tiousness, or VirTio's1TY [of witions ; or vitic/itas, Lat.] ſtate of 
being vitious ; corruptneſs. | | | 

1'TREAL, Vi“ TREAN, or VITREOUS, ad. [witreus, Lat. witre, Fr. 

vitreo, It.] conſiſting of glaſs, glaſſy, reſembling glaſs. Ytreal and 
vitrean are ſeldom if ever uſed. | 

Virxgous Tynicie, a thin film or coat which is ſaid to ſeparate the 
vitreous or glaſſy humour from the cryſtalline; but it is denied by others 
that there is any ſuch coat, before the humours are taken out and ex- 


poſed to the air. 


v V 


Virxgouvs Humour (with oculiſts] the glaſſy humour of the eye, be⸗ 
ing the third humour of it, ſo called from its reſemblance to melted glaſs: 
it is thicker than the aqueous humour, but not ſo ſolid as the cryſtalline : 
it is round or convex behind, and ſomewhat plain before, only hollowed 
a little in the middle, where it receives the cryſtalline. It exceeds both 
the humours in quantity, h ones 12h 

VI'rRPousx ESS, . [of witreons] glaſſineſs, reſemblance of glaſs. 
2 York ['FICABLE, adj, [of witrificate] ſuſceptibility of being turned 
into glaſs. <4 

To Vr'TrtIFiCarE; werb af. [of witrum, glaſs, and facio, Lat. to 
make] to convert or change into glaſs. Paſſively uſed by Bacon. 

VIII TIox, Fr. [with chemiſts] the art of changing any natu- 
ral body into glaſs by the means of fire ; which they account to be the 
laſt action of fire. So that (generally ſpeaking) bodies which have once 


gained the form of glaſs; continue in it, and are not capable of putting 


on any other form; alſo the ſtate of being changed into glaſs. Bacon. 
To Vi'trtey [witrifier, Fr. of vitrum, and facio, Lat.] to turn or 
* a thing into glaſs: it is paſſively uſed by Bacon and Wood- 
Ward. | 
To Virairx, verb neut. to be changed into glaſs, to become glaſs. 
V!TrIoOr, Fr. [vitriuolo, It. witriolo, Sp. witriolum, Lat.] a kind of 
foſſil or minerel ſalt, compounded of an acid ſalt and ſulphureous earth; 
of which there are four ſorts; the white, the blue, the green, and the 


red. Vitriol is produced by addition of a metallic matter with the foſſil 
atid ſalt. Woodward, _ f | 


Vir B IOL of Iron {with chemiſts] a preparation made by diſſolving | 


iron or ſteel in ſome proper acid menſtruum, thence evaporating or draw- 
ing off the moiſture, and reducing the matter to cryſtals, by ſetting it in 


a cool place; this is alſo called /t of feel. 
ViT&10L of Silver [in chemiſtry] is the body of ſilver chemically 


opened, and reduced into the form of falt by the ſharp points of the ſpirit 
of nitre. * : 
 Virmor, of Copper [with chemiſts] a preparation made by the ſolu- 
tion of copper in fpirit of nitre, evaporated and cryſtallized to gain the 
ſalt; called alto the vitriol of Venus. ; 
_ Virro'tic, or VirroLvs, adj. [witricligue, Fr. witriclum, Lat.] 
pertaining to, or partaking of the nature of vitriol, containing or re- 
ſembling vitriol. Brown uſes witriolus. | 

Vi TRIGLATE, Or VITRIOLATED, adj. [of vitricle, Fr, witriolum, 
Lat.] impregnated with vitriol, compounded of vitriol, or having vitriol 
infuſed into it. The former is uſed by Boz/e, and the latter by Ba- 


con. 


Vir Ro'sr [4i!ro/u:, Lat.] glaſſy, full of glaſs, 

Vi'rRum, Lat. the plant called woad. 15 
VITA, Lat. 1. A fillet or hair. ace. 2. [In anatomy] that part of 
= coat, called ammon, which ſticks to an intant's head, when tis jult 

orn. | | 

ViTuLiNE, 4. [vitulinus, Lat.] pertaining to a calf or ved, 

Viru'epERaBLE, adj. Sp. [vituperabile, It, wvitnperabilis, Lat] that 
may be blamed, blame worthy, _ 

To Virv'rERATE, verb af, [pituperer, O. Fr. wituperar, Sp. vitu- 


pPerare, It. and Lat.] to blame, to find fault with, to cenſure. 


VIrurrRA“TTION [wituperazione, It. vituperacion, Sp. of vituperatio, 
Lat.] act of blaming or finding fault with; cenſure. Hie. : 
St. Vitus's Dance [in medicine] a kind of phrenzy or madneſs pro- 
ceeding from a malignant humour; near of kin to the tarartula. 1 
ſhould have called it a zervous diſeaſe, accompanied with inwoluntary, 


(but very odd) geſticulations; and which is cured by evacuations and 


cold bathing. 

Viva Pecunia, Lat. [in old records] live cattle. 

Viva voce, Lat. by word of mouth. | 
Viva'ce, It. [in muſic books] i. e. with life and ſpirit, z. c. a degree 
oe movement between large and allegro, but nearer to allegro than 
args, | 


Vrivacewt'vTe, or VivaME'NTE [in muſic books] the ſame as vi- 
VAace. 

Viva'ctovs, adj. [vivax, wivacis, Lat.] 1. Long: lived. 3 . 
Gay, ſprightly, Rah briſk. a n ne 

Viva'ciousness, Juliſt. Lof vivacious] livelineſs, briſkneſs ; alſo length 
of life, longivity. | 

Vivaci'ss1M0, It. [in muſic books] a degree or two quicker than vi- 
vace, and denotes a movement near as quick as a77egro. 

Viva'ciry, Subſt. [wivacite, Fr. wivacita, It. wiveza, Sp. of vivaci- 
tas, Lat.) ſprightlineſs of temper, mettle, fire; alſo length of life, lon- 
gevity. Brown, | | : 

Vivary [wivier, Fr. vivajo, It. of vivarium, Lat.] a place either of 
hy or WA: where living creatures are kept; a park, a warren; alſo 
a fiſh-pond. 

Vive, adj. (wif, Fr. vivis, Lat.] lively, preſſing, forcible . Bacon. 


Vi'vexcy, h. [vie, Lat.] manner of containing or 3 
either life or vegetation, Brow. ng or ſupporting 


VI'vER, a fiſh, called a ſea-dragon. 


The Vives [avives, Fr.] a diſeaſe in horſes, a ſwelling under the 
ears in the glandules or kernels on the ſides of the throat. Yives is 
much like the ſtrangles; and the chief difference is, that for the moſt 


part the ſtrangles happen to colts and young horſes while they. | 
graſs, by — with their heads downwards; by which — he 


iwelliag inclines more to the jaws ; but the wives happen to h | 

any age and time. Farrier's Dictionary. e ” 
Vi VID, ad. [vividus, Lat.] lively in colour; quiek, ſtriking; alſo 

(prightly, active. - 


South. 


| 1 Jubft. [of vivid] livelineſs in colour, vigour, quick- 
neſs. | 

Vivi'eic, adj. [vivificus, Lat.] giving life, making alive. Ray. 

To Vivi'ticaTE, werb neut. [wivifier, Fr. vivificar, Sp. wivificare, 
It. and Lat.] to vivify, to quicken, to enliven. 

To Vivr'FiCATE, verb act. 1. To make alive, to animate, to inform 
with life. 2. To recover from ſuch a change of form as ſeems to de- 
ſtroy the eſſential properties. | 


Vrivieica'rion, aH. Fr, [from wivificate] the act of giving life. 


Bacon. 


Vivieica'Tive, or Vi'virying, eg. [v, Lat. wivifiant, 
Fr.] quickening, making alive, | 
| To 


- 


1 viol x, adv. [of vivid] with life, with briſkneſs, with vigour, | 
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To Viviry, verb act. [of viv, living, and facio, Lat. to make] 
b make alive, to endue with life. | a 8 
Vivi'rakous, adj. [of wiviparus, of wivis, living, and par, Lat. to 
bring forth] bringing forth its young alive and perfect, and that does 
not ſpawn and lay eggs, in contradiſtinction to owviparous. | 
V1'vo [in architecture] the ſhaft or fuſt of a column; alſo the naked 
of a column or other part. SO PER 
V!'xex, ſub. [Skinner ſuppoſes it to be properly biren, q. n 
of a bitch, that having puppies is curſt and ſnarling; but others fete 
it from fox, q. foxin, i. e. a little fox; wizen or fixen is the name of a 
ſhe fox: otherwiſe applied to a woman, whoſe nature and condition is 
thereby compared to a ſhe fox. Yerflegan.] a froward child, or a ſcold- 
ing woman, | 8 
1'XENING prob. of verieren, Teut. teuchſchen, H. Ger. to jeer or 
ſcoff] ſcolding, raving, or brawling frowardly. | 
Viz. [for widelicet, Lat.] that is to ſay, to wit; a barbarous form 
of an unneceſſary word. | 
VIZ a Rb, ah. [vizera, Sp. wiſiere, Fr. See VIisox] a maſk or falſe 
ace put on for diſguiſe. | 
To V1zarp, verb af, [from the ſubſt.] to maſk. Paſſively uſed by 
Shakeſpeare. h | 
Vrz1ts, Alf. [properly wwazir] the prime miniſter of the Turkiſh 
empire. He made him wvizier, which is chief of all the baſſas. Knolles. 
'LCER, ſub/t. [ulcus, ulceris, Lat. ulcere, Fr. ulcera, It. and Sp. N- 
K, Gr.] a ſore of continuance, not a new wound, a running fore. 
N. B. Homer frequently applies it to that ſtate of body which ariſes from 
a wound received in battle; and therefore Bruno does not define it amiſs 
when ſaying, ( notat omnem ſolutionem continu in partibus carnoſis & mot- 
tibus fuctam. | | | 
To U'LceraTE, werb af. [ulcerer, Fr. ulcerar, Sp. ulcerare, It. and 
Ong to diſeaſe with ſores. It is generally uſed as a participle paſ- 
ve. | : 
ULcera"rion, ſub. Fr. Calceraxione, It. ulceracion, Sp. ulcero, Lat.] 
1. The act of breaking out into ulcers. 2. A ſore, an ulcer. 3. A 
little aperture or hole in the ſkin cauſed by an ulcer. Arbuthnot. 
U".cerovs, adj. [ulcers/9, It. and Sp. ulcere/us, Lat.] belonging to or 
full of ulcers, afflicted with ulcers. | 
U"LctROUSNESsS [of alcerous] an ulcerous fate or quality, | 
U'LcereD, adj. '[alcere, Fr. from acer] grown by time from a hurt 
to an ulcer, . Temple. | | | | 
Orr, „ib. [prob. of xehul, Sax. Chriſtmas, or of yule, Ger. or noel, 
Fr.] Chriſtmas. Only uſed in Scotland. | | 
_ Vit-Games, Chriſtmas games or ſports, 
. Vre'cixous, adj. [wigineſo, It. uliginaſus, 
Neocauard. ar NR 
i 3 [with gaugers] what a caſk or veſſel wants of being 
uit. | 4 
Ucma'ria, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb meadow-ſweet, or moon- 
wort. N | 
UTwvus, Lat. [with botaniſts] the elm-tree. | 
. VLA, Lat. 1. An ell in meaſure. 2. [With anatomiſts] the greater 
bone of the elbow, which lies between the arm and the wriſt; alſo 
called focile aj us. | 2 
Ferrea ULNa, Lat. in old law] the ſtandard iron ell kept at the Ex- 
chequer. | 


Lat.] limy, muddy, 


a . 
Ur.ome'L1a, Lat. [SA, Gr. the ſoundneſs of a whole member; 


or, in general, a ſoundneſs and eompleat formation of all the members. 
Bruno. And as to its etymology, . for o. in the lonicł dialeQ) 
ſignifles avwhole, and ne-, a nber. But Bruno obſerves, that Galen 
in particular applies the term to the glands. 

Uro'ruobok, Lat. [ , Gr.] the black chameleon-thiſlle. 

U'Lricun, Lat. [with botaniſts] great or wild garlic. 

ULTa"61vm, Lat. [in old records] outrage, violence. | 

UuTz"rioR, adj. [Ulterieur, Fr. ulteriore, It. ulterior, Sp. and Lat.] 
that is on the farther ſide. | | 

ULTER10R [in geography] is ſaid of thoſe parts of a country, pro- 
vince, Sc. ſituated on the farther fide of a river, mountain, or other 
boundary which divides the country, x. | 

U"LTMa Baſia, Lat. [in painting] q. d. the laſt kiss, the laſt touches 
ot the pencil. 5 

U'LTimaTE, af. | ultimate; It. ullimado, Sp. ultimas, Lat.] final, laſt, 
or utmoſt, intended in the laſt reſort; being the lalt in the train of con- 
ſequences. | 

ULTIMATELY, adv. [of allinate] in the laſt reſort, in the laſt con- 
ſequence. | ny 

ULTruTy, ſb. [wtimus, Lat.] the laſt ſtage ; the laſt conſequence. 
A word very convenient, but not in ule. The àllinity of that proceſs. 
Bacon. 

U'L.T3on, Lat. a revenging, revenge. 

ULTRAMARYNE, adj. [of ultramarizus, of ultra and mare, Lat. beyond 
the ſea] brought from beyond ſea, foreign, being beyond ſea. _ 

ULTRAMARINE, it. [ultra marinus, Lat.] a fort of rich blue paint; 
one of the nobleſt blue colours uſed in painting, produced by calcina - 
tion from the lone cailed lapis laz uli. Hill. 

U'LT&AMONTANE, adj, [:[:ramontain, Fr. of ultra, beyond, and mon- 
taunus, Lat. mountainous] being beyond the mountains. 

ULTRAMONTA'NES, . [of ultra, beyond, and montes Lat. moun- 
tains] a name the Italians give to all people which dwell on this fide the 


Alps. 

© ARE): adj. [ultramundanus, of ultra and mundus, Lat.] 
being beyond the world, or that part of it that is viſible to us. 

ULTRO'NEOUS, Gd). [uitronens, Lat.] willing, ſpontaneous. | 

U'Lva, Lat. [with botaniſts] a reed or weed of the ſea, ſea-grafs. 

U'LveRToON, a market-town in Lancaſhie, 197 computed miles and 
£39 meaſured miles from London. | 

ULvo'st LD, Lat.] full of reeds or weeds. 

Uytr [with bataniſts] is the extremity of a ſtalk or branch divided 
into ſeveral pedicles or rays, beginning from the ſame point, and open- 
ing in ſuch a manner as to form a kind of inverted cone; as ina parinip: 
when the pedicles, into which a ſtalk 13 divided, are again divided into 
others of the ſame form, upon which the flowers are diſpoſed, the firſt 
order is called rays, and the ſecond pedicles. | 

UMBE'LLA, a little ſhadow ; alſo an umbrella, a bongrance, a ſkreen 
which women wear over their heads to ſhadow them. 

UurgLrArp [umbellatus, Lat. boſſed ; in botanic writings] is ſaid 
of flowers when many of them grow together, diſpoſed ſomewhat like 


UNA 


an umbrella, growing upon many fodtſtalkes proceeding from the ©... 
centre, and chiefly avprophated 4 the tribe be Tong, rom the ſaine 


: p A 3 Whoſe flow 
enerally N in the manner mentioned, are compoſed of Fd 
eaves, and each 


ower produces two ſeeds joined cloſe together, as fe 
nel, parſnips, Ee. | a 0 


Uu, . [thymallus, Lat. umbrette, umbre, Fr. obne 1 
A fit. Tho and rod grayling differ as the herring and pilcher dd 
Bat tho" they may do ſo in other nations, thoſe in England differ uh 
thing but in their names. Walton, 2. [Umbra, Lat. with painters 7 
dark and yellowiſh colour, fo called from a ſhadow. Umbey is ver ſe . 
ſible and earthy. There is nothing but pure black which can dif 5 
with it. Dryden. ; 1 1 N 

U'MBERED, adj. [from nber, or wmbra, Lat. ſhaded, 
Shakeſpeare, _ 9: ( f | f 338 

UMBI'LICAL. aj. [umbilicalis, umbilicale, umbilicus, Lat.) belong;, 
to the navel, | ache 
. Unsniticar Points [with mathematicians] ſame as foci, 

UmMz1L1CAaL Region | in anatomy] that part of the abdomen lyi 
about the dien A 97 2 e 

UxB1LicaL Vein {in 2 is that vein which nouriſhes 
fant in the womb, and after the birth cloſeth itſelf. 

UmBiLicat. Veſels [in anatomy] are two arteries, a vein and the 
urachus, which belong to the navel, or are wrapped in the navel 


the in. 


ſtring. 
x ES Ductus, Lat. [with angtomiſts] the navel paſſage be. 
longing to a child in the womb. | 

UmB1'LICaTED {in botanic writers] navelled, i. e. when the top of 
the fruit ſinks in a little, and there appear in it ſome remains of the calix 
of the flower, as in apples, pomegranates. | | 

UMn1'Licvs, Lat. the navel, the middle of the lower venter, whereto 
the navel-ſtring of a young child in the womb is joined, and which is cut 
off after delivery. 0 e . 

Unus!Licus Marinus, Lat. [with botaniſts] ſea navel-wort. 

_ Umsilicvs Veneris, Lat. [with botaniſts] navel-wort. 

Umz1t1cvs ir an Ellipfis, is that focus about which the motion of an 
revolving body is made, and which it reſpects as its centre; ſo that ei- 
ther the focus or centre-point may be called ambz/icus. | 
, U'uBres, or Ho/MBLEs [umbles, Fr.] part of 

cer. | 

U"MBo, Lat. the prominent part of a buckler. Swr7/?, | 
a UnBo'xe [with floriſts] any pointed ſtyle or piſtil in the middle of a 

ower, | | 

U'mMBRa, Lat. 1. A ſhadow or ſhade. 2. A perſon whom one who 
is invited to a feaſt, carries along with him. See PExNuMBRa. : 

UmBRAGE, /ub/t. 1. Shadow of trees, ſhade. Milton. 2. Shadow, ap- 
pearance, a pretence or colour. 3. Reſentment, offence, diſtruſt, ſuſ- 
picion of injury. The king ſhould take no umbrage of his arming, Ba. 


the entrails of a 


con, 


UmrRra'ceovs, adj. [embragicux, Fr.] ſhady, yielding ſhade. Milton, 

 Uara'GrousNtss, ſubſt. [of umbrageous] ſhadineſs. Ralcigh, | 

UnnRaTILE, adj. [umbratilis, Lat.] being in the ſhade. 

UnBRE'L, UMBRE'LLA, or UMBRE'LLO, Aa. | umbraculum, um- 
bella, or umbra, Lat. ombrello, It.] a fort of wooden frame covered 
with cloth, put over a window to keep out the ſun; alſo a {kreen car- 
ricd over the head to defend from the ſun or rain. . 

UuBRIERE, ſubſe. the viſor of the helmet. Spenſer. 

UuBro'siTY [umbroſus, Lat.] thick ſhadow of trees, ſhadineſs, exclu- 
ſion of light. Brown, | 5 
 Unziracr, Aal. [of umpire] arbitration, friendly deciſion of a con- 
troverſy ; alſo the power of deciding a controverſy left to the determina- 
tion of two arbitrators, in caſe they ſhould not come to an agreement 
about the matter. | ph 

UueiRE, ſubft. [an pere, Fr. a father. Minſhew., This derivation 
Skinner very much applauds] an arbitrator, one who as a common 
friend decides diſputes ; a prudent perſon, a third man, choſen to put a 
final end to a difference or controverſy left to the determination of two 
arbitrators, in caſe they ſhould not come to an agreement about the mat- 
ter. 

Un [un, Sax. Teut. and Ger.) a negative or privative particle anſwer- 
ing to in, Lat. and Fr. & of the Greeks, and on, Dutch; which bein 
joined to the beginning of many Engliſh words, takes from them their 
native ſenſe, 2 2 them ſignify quite the contrary. It is placed almoſt 
at will before adjectives and adverbs. | | 

N. E. For ſuch words as are not to be found in Un, ſee in In; the 
derivation and affinity of theſe compound words being already given in 
their ſimples. | | 

UnaBa'sHED, adj. [of abaſted] not aſhamed, not confuſed by mo- 


deſty. 


Uxa'BLE, adj. [from able; inabile, It. of in, neg. and habilis, Lat.] 
wanting ability, incapable ; alſo weak, impotent. 3 
UN ABTLIT Y, H. [inabilita, It. of in and habilitas, Lat.) inability, 
incapableneſs, &c. | ; 
UxaB0/L1SHED, adj. [of abliſbed] not repealed, remaining in force. 
Unacce'xDaBLE, or UNACCE'NSIBLE, adj. [of accenſibilis, Lat.] that 


cannot be kindled or lighted. 


UnxAacce'PTABLE, adj. [of acceptabilis, Lat.] unpleaſing, ungrateful, 
not ſuch as is well received. | 
UNnacce'PTABLY, adv. [of unacceptable] unpleaſingly. 
Unacce'rTABLENEss [of wnacceprable] diſpleaſingneſs, ſtate of not 
pleaſing. Collier. $ 
Uxacce'epTED, adj. [of accepted] not accepted. 
Uxacce'ss1BLE, aj. {inacceſſibilis, Lat.] not to be 
gone to. | f 
Unacce'ss1BLENEsSs, ab. [of unacceſſi ble] ſtate of not being to be 
approached or attained. Hale. 3 
NACCO'MMODATED, adj, [of accommodated] unfurniſhed with exter- 
nal convenience. be 
UnAacco/MPANIABLE, adj. [of un and compagnon, Fr.] that cannot 
kept company with, unſociable, 
Us ACCO'MPANIED, adj. [of accompanied] not attended. 
Unxacco'MPLISHED, adj. [of accompliſhed] unfiniſhed, incomplete. 
UNnaccouv'NTABLE, adj, [of accountable] 1. Not to be accounted , 
not to be ſolved by reaſon, not reducible by rule, inexplicable. 2. Not 
ſubject, not controlled. 
Unacco'unTABLY, adv. [of unaccountable] ſtrangely.” 
Uxaccou'xTABLENESS, ſubft. [of unaccountable] ſtran 


approached or 


Uxa'c- 


„ 
Una/covtart, ad. 9 not exact. 
e ah. [of — 1, Want of exactneſs. Boyle, 
2, New, not uſual. | 0 
Unacxno'wLEVGED, adj, [of acknowledge] not owned. 
Unac@var'nTANCE, aH. [of acquaintance} want of knowledge or 
want of familiarity. 64. | 5 
Unaccv'sroMeD, adj. [of accuſtomed] not accuſtomed to, not 
uſod, not habituated. | 
_ UnacqQuarnrTeD, « [of atquainted) 1. Not known, unuſual, not 
familiarly known. 2. Not having familiar knowledge. 


Unacqvua1r'nTEDNESs, want of knowledge, ignorance of any perſon 


Wo Bader, adj. [of active] 1. Not briſk, not lively, idle, fluggiſh. 
2. Having no employment. 3. Not buſy, not diligent. 4. Having no 


cacy. | 
ON rewind ſab}. [of unactive] inactivity, idleneſs, &c. 
Una'cTUATED, 4%. not actuated. Glanville. 2 | 
Unapd1'cTED, adj. [of addict] not addicted or inclined to. 
UnapmrRED, adj. [of admired} not regarded with honour. 
Unapo'RED, adj. [of adored) not worſhipped. _ ; A 
Un abMo'N1SHED, adj. [of admoniſb] not admoniſhed, informed or 
warned of. Milton. , | 
UnaDo'RNED, adj, [of adorned] not embelliſhed, not adorned. 
Unapve'nTUROUSs, adj. [of adventurous) not adventurous. 
UNADVTSABLE, at). {of adviſable] that is not adviſable, nor to be 
adviſed, not proper to be done. bs Es | 
 UnaDpvr'se, adj. [of adviſed] 1. Imprudent, indiſereet. 2. Raſh, 
done without mature deliberation or advice. ; 
Unapv1'sepness, /ubſt. [of unadviſed) inconfiderateneſs, raſhneſs ; 
alſo indiſcretion. e 
Unapv1'stDLY, adv. [of unadviſed] raſhly, without thought, indiſ- 
creetly. | | We. 
Wahren crin; adj. [of adulterated] not ſpoiled by ſpurious mix- 
tures, genuine, 20 ky 5 
Un ATI“ CED [of aßected] 1. Real, not hypocritical. 2. That is 
without affectation, open, candid, ſincere. 3. Not formed by too ri- 
gid obſervation of rules, not labour'd, natural. 4. Not moved, not 
touched. | | | | | 
Unayye'crepwess, freeneſs from affectation, ſimplicity. - 
 Unaree'cTeDLY, adv. [of unaſfected] really, without any attempt to 
uce falſe a ances. | 2 855 
| N von afficiens, Lat.] that does not move the affections, 
not pathetic. | | 
_ UnarerL!ſ'cre, adj. free from trouble. bh 
UNnacREE'aBLE, adj. inconſiſtent, unſuitable, | 


UNacREEA'BLENSSS, fubſt. inſuitableneſs to, inconſiſtency with. De- 


cay of Piety. | 
- Unar'paBLE, adj. not to be — Shakeſpeare. 
Unar'pev, adj. not helped or afliſted. LE 
UnarmiNG, adj. having no particular direction. 
Una'kiNG, adj. not feeling or cauſing pain. LID ed? 
Una'LitENaBLE [inalienable, Fr. inalienabile, It.] that cannot be 
alienated or transferred. heb | 
_ Una'LienaBLENEss, abt. uncapableneſs of being alienated. 
Una'L1ENATED, adj. that is not alienated. SLY 
Unattav't, ad. not impaired nor ſpoiled by bad mixtures. 
UnaLL1'td, adj. 1. Having no powerful relation. 2. Not conge- 
nial, not having any common nature. Collier. | 
- UnaLo'waBLE, adj. that ought not to be allowed. 
 UnaLLo'waBLY, adv. in a manner not allowable. 
UNaLLo'weD, adj. diſallowed, | 
UNA'LTERABLE, ad}. [inalterable, Fr.] that cannot or may not be al- 
tered, unchangeable, immutable. | | 
Una'LTERABLENEsSS, unchangeableneſs, immutability. 
UNA/LTERABLY, adv. . | 
Una'LTERED, adj. not changed, the ſame. 
Unama'zED, adj. not amazed, free from aſtoniſhment. 
Unams1'T10vUs, adj. free from ambition. SAKS Sk 
UNnAaME'NDABLE, adj. [inamendabilis, Lat.] that cannot be amended 
for the better. Pope: | an | 
UA 'MIABLE, adj. that is not lovely, diſagreeable, not raifing love. 
Addiſon. _ 185 | | 
NA'NALYZED, adj. not reſolved into ſimple parts. Boyle. 
Una'ncrored, adj, not anchored, Pope. | 3 
Uxane'LED, ach. [of an and Auel] not having the bell rung for one. 
This ſenſe I doubt. Shakeſpeare. See UN ANNA. | 
UxA“NIMAT ED, adi. not enlivened, not vivified. | | 
Unani'mitTY, or Una"niMovusNess, fubſt. [unanimitas, Lat. anani- 
mite, Fr.] an agreement in mind and deſign. ; OP 
 Una'x1movs, adj. [unanime, Fr. of wnanimis, Lat.] being of one ac- 
cord or conſent, agreeing in deſign or Opinion. | 
Una'nimovsLY, adv. [of unaminout] with one mind or conſent, 
Unannea'LeD, adj. b bp confeſſion, abſolution, Ec, for 
death. Shakeſpeare, 'Vo Anneal [or cal] is to prepare glaſs or metals, 
for the manufacturer's uſe, by fire; and therefore anarnzaled (in a figu- 
4 


rative uſe) is unprepared. Hanmer, js | 
Unano1'nTED, * I. Not anointed. 2. Not prepared for death by 
extreme unction. Shakeſpeare. | 
Una'nSWERABLE, adj. that cannot be anſwered, not to be refuted. 
8 [of unanſwwerable) uncapableneſe of being an- 
Fe 
_ Una'nsweRABLY, adv. inconteſtably, beyond confutation. h 
Una"nswereD, adj. 1. Not anſwered to, not oppoſe by à reply. 
2. Not confuted. 3. Not ſuitably returned. a? 
UnapPa'LLED, 44. not daunted, not impreſſed by fear. 
UnayPA'RELLED, adj. not dreſſed, not clothed. Bacon, 
Gn adj. not viſible, ee Milton. 
NAPPEA'SABLE, adj. that cannot be a 8 implacable. 
3 laren Led, a | 
N adj, not 272750 8 walks | 
NA PPLICABLE, a, | OI ap at cannot 4 
eee e 44 Bot r | 
Unarergur'nsve, adj. . mr, 1. Not intelligent; not ready 
ef conception. South, 2. Not ſuſpeRting. 
Wine e adj. inacceſſihle, that cannot be approached. 
87. | * 


UN B 


„ Unaprrovenanumnen, 457. C of imapproachable J innexelſible» 
9. a 


UnayPro0A'cned, adj. Inaeceſſible. Milton, 
UnaryPR0'veD, adj. {of approve] not approved. 
Un, adj. Linchtus, Lat.] . Unready, not diſpoſed to, hot pro- 


penſe. 2. Dull, not apprehenſive. 3. Unfit, not qualified. 4. Ime 
proper, not ſuitable, 1 
JIxA“ 


PTLT, adey. [of anapt] unfitly, ; , 
Una'pTNEss [of anapt]! 1. Unfitneſs, tinſuitableneſs. 2. Dulneſs, 
want of apprehenſion. Shakeſpeare. 3. Unreadineſs, diſqualification, 
mm of propenſion, indiſpoſition. | FEY 
NA'RCUED, adj. [of argue] 1. Not argued, reaſoned, or diſputed, 
2. Not — S, 94 2 5 ; £ 
To UV AU, werb af. [of arm] to diſarm, to deprive or ſtrip of 
arms. 
Una'tmen, ach. [of arm] having no armour or weapons. 
UnaRrRa1r'cNneD, adj. not brought to a trial. | 
Unazra'yep, adj. [of an and arroye, O. Fr.] not ranged in order of 
battle; alſo unclothed, not dreſſed. Dryer. | | 
| Unarre'sre, adj. not ſiezed in order to be impriſoned. - 
_ Una/xTUL, adj. 1. Having no art or cunning. 2. Wanting (kill. 
UNa'&TPFULLY, adv. in an unartful manner. 
UNnaRTIPI'CIALLY, adv. contrarily to art. | | | 
UNa'"sxeD, adj. without being aſked or invited, not ſought by ſolici- 
tation. | 
UnasPr'rING, adj. not ambitious. | 
 Unassa1LED, adj. not attacked, not aſſaulted. | 
Unas$a1'LaBLE, adj. exempt from aſſault. Shakeſpeare, | 
Unassa"YeD, adj. [of un and aſſays, Fr.] unproved, untried. 
Unass!'srep [of un and ais, Fr.] that is without aſſiſtance. 
 Unasst'srinG, ach. giving no help. | 
Unassu'MING, adj. not arrogant. 3 | 
Unassv'RED, adj. [of an — Nuri, Fr.] 1. Not aſſured, not confl- 
dent. 2. Not to be truſted. Spenſer. | | | 
 Unas8wa'ced, adj. [prob. of un and ſuadeo, Lat.] unappeaſed. 


UNATTAYNABLE, adj. [of un and aftines, Lat.] Tot to be attained, | 


being out of reach. | 
UnaTTAarNABLENESsS, /t. ſtate of being out of reach. Lock. 
UnaTTA1'NED, adj. that is not attained or got. 
UnaTTE MPTED, adj. untried; not aſſayed. ; 
UnaTTENDaANT, adj. not in waiting. | 
UnaTTE'NDED, adj. having no attendants or retinue. 
 UnaTTe'xpixc, adj. negligent, not attending. 
UnaTTe'nT1ve, adj. not attentive, not giving ear to. 


 Unarro'xe, adj. not expiated. 5 . 


3 adj. that cannot avail, uſeleſs, vain as to any pur- 
poſe. | 8 | 


UnavarLABLENESs, ab. the ſtate of being not conducive, ſucceſsful, 


or prevailing, unprofitableneſs. | 


UNavarLinG, adj. uſeleſs, vain. 
Unavene'nTED, adj, not increaſed. 


UnavorDABLE, adj. 1. Inevitable, not to ſhunned. . Not to be | 


miſſed in reaſoning. Tillorſon. | 
Unavor'daBLENEss, abt. impoſſibility of being avoided. Glanville. 
UNavorDaBLY, adv.. inevitably, | | 
UNnavor'veD, adj. inevitable. . Jobnſon. | 3 
— adj. not ſupported by authority, not properly com- 
miſſioned. . | | 
Unawa'keaBLE, adj. that cannot be awaked. 
Unawa'keD, adj. not awaked. . 
 Unawa'ss, 
when it is not thought of, ſuddenly. 2. Without thought, without pre- 
vious meditation, through overſight. 
Una'wep, a. unteſfajned by fear or reverence, | 
UxsA RED, adj. 1. Not taught to bear the rider, not tamed. 2. 


Not countenanced, aided nor NN Daniels C. War. 


UxngALANcED, aj. not poiſed, not in equipoiſe. 


UnBAa'LLASTED, adj. not kept ſteady by ballaſt ; unſteady. Addi 13 


uſes unballaſt. | | 
UnBa'xnDeD, adj. wanting a band or ſtring. Shakeſpeare. 
To Un R, verb act. [of bar] to take away a bar, to unbolt. 
To Unna'rB a Horſe [of un, neg. and barba, Lat. a beard] to take 
off his harneſs or trappings, | | 
UNBA"RBED, ad}. [barba, Lat.] not ſhaved : Out of uſe. Shakeſfeare, 
UnBA'RKED, adj. [of bark] 1 of the bark. | 
UnR4a'syvurL, adj. impudent, ſhameleſs. Shaleſpeare. 
UnB4a"Tev, adj. [of bate] not repreſſed or blunted. Shakeſpeare, 
_ Unma'TTERED, adj, not injured by blows, 
Unnra'rxiNG, adj. bringing no fruit. | 


To Unza'y, verb ad. to ſet open; to free from the reſtraint of 


mounds. Nerris. 


UNBEA'TEN, aj, 1. Not maltreated with blows. 2, Not trodden. 
Unzzco'minc, adj. [of an, and bequamen, Ger. to be, and cpeman, 
Sax. ] unſeemly, indecent, indecorous, | 
UxREcO“MINOL x, adv. indecently. | | 
Unzeco'MINGNESs, indecency, indecorum. Locle. . 
** Unzz'p, verb af. to raiſe from a bed. Walton uſes it recipro- 
cally. | | | N 
UnBer1'TTING, adj. not becoming, not ſuitable. 
Diane OH un and pneond, Sax.] not dealt with friendly, 
not having friends. 
To UxBEGE'T, verb a&. to deprive of exiſtence. Dhden. 
Uvnzoo r, or UNntco'TTEN, adj.” [of ws,” and be getren, Sax.] 1. 
Eternal, without generation, 2. Not yet generated 
This is that ſo much celebrated term [ ayn⁰ν,de in Greek] by which 
the ancients characterized the vixsr Cavss and Farnzx of all things, 


0 * © 


and which' anſwers to the word felf-exiſftint with us. The Hebrews 
(ſays Euſebius, when giving the ſcale of being) tell us, that after the ff | 


Cauſe, aftet the unoriginated.and unbegotren ESSEN CE of that God whole 


LON extends over all, there is another [apxn] beginning [or . 55 
of things, wiz. that which was begotten from the Father, and is his Firf- 
bers this he calls, a few lines after, Jura dena, i. e. a SECOND 


ESSENCE,” and again, a perſon whom we affirm durfte Ty; a- 


rare Xa ανοννNN＋ß̃ Pvorwe Tu Taplarmnas Ow, i. e. to be next after the 
ſatremi and unbegatten nature of that God whoſe kingdom extends 


over all. Praparat. Evang. Ed. Reb. Steph, p. 191. And Clemens 
| 8 * 120 , Alexand. 


RE, or UNawa'REs, adv, [of aware] 1. Unexpectedly, 


1 
e 


.UNB 


ws long before him, ſays, © Ey pry r ayemaTer, O wavroxparup Oro, 
c. 4. c. there is one thing [or being] that is unbegorten, wiz. Gon 
ALMIGHTY ; and one thing afore-begotten, through whom all things 
came into being [referring to , 4 c. i. v. 2, x for of a truth- (ſays 
Peter) there is one God, who made the origin [or beginning] of all 
things, meaning his /r/?-begotten Son.” Stromat. Ed. Paris, p. 644. 
ee Essxuck, SaBELLIans, NecessaRyY Exiſtence, MupiaTE Agency 
Gnosr, Pos1TIve, UNION of Divinity, and STROMATIC, compared. 
To Uxszcvur't.e, verb ad. to undeceive. CIV 
_ Unnegu'x [of un, and bezinnan, Sax.) not begun. 
8 Unnene'Lp [of an, and behealbian, Sax. ] unſeen, not diſcernable to 
e ſight. : | 
i, Jak [of an, and zeleapa, Sax.] 1. Incredulity, unbe- 
lief, 1. e. a readineſs to deny every thing at firſt hearing. Watts. 2. In- 
fidelity, irreligion. | | 
To UNBELI1Et've, verb af. 1. Not to truſt, to diſcredit, 2. Not to 
think real or true. Dryden. | i 
UVB PLI SI VER, /ubſt. [of un, and xeleapan, Sax. to believe] an infi- 
del, one who believes not the ſcripture of Gd. | . 
UxBPTIE“VIx c, adj. infidel. | 
UnseLo'vep, aj. not loved. | TX 
To Unzz'xD, werb ad. [of un, and bendan, Sax.) to eaſe or refreſh, 
to remit; alſo to ſlacken, to relax, to reduce a crooked or bent thing to 


ſtraitneſs. was | % 
_ Unzne'xpinG, adj. 1, Not ſuffering flexure, Pope. 2. Devoted to 
relaxation, An unbending hour. Rowe. : . | 


UnBene voLENnT, aj. not kind, cruel. _ 
 Unsze'ngricep, adj. not preferred to a benefice. | 

UNBEN1'GHTED, adj. not overtaken with night or darkneſs, not dar- 
kened or obſcured, never viſited by darkneſs. Milton. f 8 

UxRENT'ON, adj. [of un and benignus, Lat.] unfavourable, not boun- 
tiful, malignant, malevolent. Milton. | $1] 
» Unse'xT, adj. 1. Slackened, not ſtrained by the 8 2. Having 
the bow unſtrung. 3. Not ſubdued, not cruſhed. Unbent with woes. 
Dryden. 4. Relaxed, not intent. Let thy thoughts be eafy and unbent. 
Denham. 5. Made ſtrait, &c. ” We p 
To Unnzs:e'M, verb act. not to become; as, it may not unbeſeem me ſo 
to do. LD nA * 
UxREsENMIN e, a4. unbecoming. 
 Unyesse MINGNESS, ſubſe. indecency. 
_ Unzeset MINGLY, adv. indecently. 


To Unsenu'm, verb ad. [of un, and benyman, Sax. ] to diſpel or 


take away numneſs. | 8 RS COND 
Uxzzsov'caT, adj. [of un, and pecan, Sax.) without being be- 

ſeeched or ſought to, not intreated. Milton. | 
UnszzsToO'WED, adj. not given, not diſpoſed of. Bacon. 
UNBETRA'YED, adj. not betrayed. is 
UnBEwaArLED, adj. not lamente. vant 
To Uxztw1'TCH, verb af. [of un, be, and picce, Sax.] to deliver 

from witchcraft, to free from faſcination. | | . 
To Uxs1'ass, verb act. to free from any external motive, to diſen- 

7 from prejudice. It is moſtly uſed paſſively. oY 
Unz1'asseD, or UnBrasr [of an and bia/er, Fr.] impartial. _ 

1 UxBzrassEDLY, adv. without external influence, without prejudice. 
Ea; 8 | 

_ Unz1'o, or Uns1!ppen, adj. [of an, and beodan, Sax.] 1. Un- 

_ commanded, ſpontaneous. 2. Uninvited; as, an unbidden gueſt mutt 
bring his ſtool with him. 95 Sm | 


Unz1co'TTED, adj. free from bigottry. 2 3 ; 7 
To Unzi'Nv, verb ad. [of un, and bindan, Sax.] to looſen what is 
bound, to untie. 3 ä 
, To Uxs1'snoe, verb act. [of biſcop] to deprive of epiſcopal orders. 
outh, | f 


Uxz1'TTED, adj. [of 27% unbridled, unreſtrained. Shakeſpeare. _ 


UNnBLA'MEABLE, adj. [of un and blamable, Fr.] not to be found fault 


with, innocent, not culpable. | | 
UnBLa"MEABLENEss [of wab/ameable] undeſervingneſs of blame, in- 
nocence. c | | 
_ UnsB1a/MEABLY, adv. irreprehenſibly, without taint or fault. 
UnBLa/MED, adj. blamelets, free from thought. EE. 
UNBLE'MISHED, adj. free from reproach or deformity, free from tur- 
itade, | NE | 8 
n adj. not mingled. 8 e FRF, 
UNBLT“NCAHED, adj. not injured by any foil, not defiled, not diſ- 
graced. Milton. | | 9 "Nis 
UxBLE'sED, or UNBLE'ST, adj. [of un, and n 1. Not 
bleſt, excluded from benediction, accurſed. 2. Wretched, unhappy. 
Milton. | : | 


To Ux11.1'xv, verb af. [of un, and blindan, Sax.) to reſtore ſight, 


to open the eyes. | | Sf | 
UsbLi'xokb, adj. with open eyes. 3 
UA BLOOD ED, adj. not ſtained with blood. Shake/peare. _ 
Ux BLOOD, adj. [of un, and blodig, Sax. ] not bloody, not cruel, 
nut ſhedding blood, not ſtained with blood. 
The UxBLoody Sacrifice [with Romaniſts] the maſs. 
Uns.o'wn, adj. having the bud yet unexpanded. _ 
UxBLU'NTED, adj. 1 obtuſe. Cowley. r 
Uxsz0'viep, adj. [of un, and bodige, Sax.) 1. Incorporeal, imma- 
terial, 2. Freed from the body. Dryden. 1 
Unzo1'LED, adj. {of un and bouille, Fr.] not boiled, not ſodden. 
To Uxszo'lT, verb act. [of un, and 
bolt, to open, to unbar. | Wo Cp 
Ux80'LTED, adj. coarſe, groſs, not refined, as flour is by bolting and 
ſifting. Shakeſpeare. | 8 
* TY UxBo'NEg, fab. [of un, and ban, Sax. in cookery], to take out 
e bones. 
Uxno'NRED, adj. [of an, and ban, Sax. or been, Dan.] having the 
bones taken out, without bones. eee 15 
Ux BONNE TT ED, adj. wanting a hat or bonnet. Shakeſpeare. 
Us BOOKIsU, adj, 
learning. Shakeſpeare, e | 
 Ux8g00'TeD, adj. [of un and Bots, or debote, Fr.] without boots. 
UxBo'rn, adj. [of un, and beapn, Sax.] not born, future, not yet 
brought into life. ö 5 ö 
UxBO'rDERED, adj. [debord?, Fr.] having no border, or the border 


0 


taken off, &c. 


2 Sax.] to draw back a 


* * 


1. Not ſtudious of books. 2. Not improved by 


UNC 


 UnnBo'rrowe, adj. genuine, native, one's own. | 
To Unzo'soM, verb act. [of un, and boym, Sax.] 1. To 
clare the mind freely, to reveal in confidence, 2. * 
in __ | 
NBO'TTOMED, aq. bo & 7 
2. Having no ſolid foundation. eee Mitten 
* or bottom. Hammond. R | anl. 
NBOU'GHT, adj. [of un, and bohr, of bycxean, Sax. to bay 
booght, obtained without money. by Not 6Dding any 8 Not 
NBOU'ND, adj. | 


Open * . 

To open, to diſclok, | 
1. Bottomleſs, without any 
3. To be taken o 


of un, and prob. bonden, of bindan. 8 
Looſe, not tied. 2. Wanting a cover, as books. 9 
bind. „ = 
UnBov'nDeD, adj. 1. Unlimited, unreſtrained, 2. Infinite. ; 
minable, | 1 


UnBov'NnDEDLY, adv. without bounds or limits. Gow. of the 
Unsou'xpepnEss, Auch. exemption from limits. Cheyne, 
28 adj. not bent. | 
o Unzo'weL, verb act. [of un and boyeaux, Fr.] to take ow 
bowels, to eviſcerate ; alſo to open one's wind, to P Bock 5 1 = 
UnBo'WELLED, adj. [of un and beyeaux, Fr.] having the bowel, ta. 


Tongue, 


* | 
NBO'WERED, adj. [of un, and bune, Sax.] diveſted of, . 
bower or ſhade. a Py l en e 


To Ux BRA“ CE, verb act. 
ſlacken braces, to untie, to 
os: 

To Unzrace @ Mallard [in carying] means to cut it up, 
UNnBREA'THED, adj. not exerciſed, Shakeſpeare. 
 Unzrea'THiNnG, adj. unanimated. Sole. 

UnBRE'D, ach. 1. III educated, not inſtructed in civility, 2. Not 
. in general. Dryden. | | | | | 
_ Unsmreex'cnaeo, ag. having no breeches. 3 

UnnR1'seD, adj. [of un and bribe, Fr.] that is not corrupted with 
brides, not influenced by money or gifts, not hired. ' | 

To Unzzr'DLE, verb act. [of un and brider, Fr. or of bnidlian, Sax. 
to take off a bridle. 8 8 al 2 

UNnBRIDpLED, adj. not reſtrained, licentiouss 
Unnro'kxe, or UNBRO'KEN, ad}. [of an, and bnecan, Sax.] 1. 
not violated. 2. Not ſubdued, not weakened. 3. Not tamed ; as, an 
unbroken horſe, a horſe that has not been rid. | 5 4 
UnBro'THERLIKE, or UNBRO'THERLY, adj. ill ſuiting the character 
of a brother. The author of Decay of Piety uſes unbrotherlike. 
Unpru1'seD, adj. not bruiſed, not hurt. | 
To UxBu'ckLE, verb act. to looſe a buckle, to untie from buckles, 
To Unsur'LD, verb ag. to raze, to deſtroy.1 | 
_ UnBvu1'LT, adj. [of an and bychan, Sax.) not yet erected. | 
To Ux g' [bung, Sax. debondonner, Fr.] to take out a bung. . 
UnBu'R1ED, adj. [of an, and DYPIgean, Sax.] not buried, not inter- 
red, not honoured with the rites of funerll. , 
UnBu'rNeD, or UN BU “ANT, ad. 1. Not conſumed, not waſted, not 
injured by fire. 2. Not heated with firme. 9 
_ UnBU'RNING, ai. not waſting by heat. r 
To UnBu/RTHEN, verb at. Bf un, and bynSen, Sax.] 1. To eaſe 
of a burden, to rid of a load. 2. To throw off. z. To diſcloſe what 
lies heavy on the mind. | ; ec et? 
To UN BUTTON deboutonner, Fr.] to undo buttons, to looſe any thing 
button'd. 5 3 * | 

Uxca “LIN RD, adj. free from calcination. 

Unca'LLED [of an, and kaider, Dan.] not called, not 
demanded. Adcell K 1 . 

To Uxca'Lm, verb a#. to diſturb. Dryden. 

 Unca'xCELLED, a&j. not eraſed, not abrogated. 

 Uncano'Nical, adj. [of an and 
conformable to the canons... ' _ | | ; 

Uncaxo'x1CALNEss [of wncanonical] the ſtate of not being canonical 
or conformable to the canons; alſo the quality of being deſtitute of pub- 
lic approbation. ret 7 1 5 
_ Unca/PaBLE, adj. [incapax, Lat. incapable, Fr.] not capable. 

_ UnCcA'PABLENESs, /ub/?. [of uncapable] incapacity. 

Unca'reD for, adj. not regarded, not attended to. - 

UNcA'RNATE, adj. not flethly. Brown. 2 

To Unca'sE, verb act. [of un and case, Fr.] 1. To take out of the 
caſe, to diſengage from any covering. 2. Lo flay. Spen/er. | 

To Uncast — ſtrip] a perſon of his clothes. A cant phraſe. 

. Uxca'sixe of a Fox [with ſportſmen] is the cutting it up or flay ing it. 

Uncav'carT, adj. not yet catched. Ns f 
_ Uncav'sep, 44%. having no firſt cauſe. 

Uncavu'Ttiovs, adj. not wary ; heedleſs. 

UNCE'LEBRATED, adj. not ſolemnized. „ 

UNCE'NSURED, adj. [of un and cenſurt, Fr.] that is not criticiſed, ex · 


of un and embraſſer, Fr.] 1. To 
— to relax. 2. To wh No 


ſent for, nat 


. 


canonigue, Fr. canonicus, Lat.] not 


empt from public reproach. 


Unck'R TAI, adj. [incertus, Lat. incertain, Fr.] 1. Not certainly 
known, doubtful. 2. Doubtful, not having certain knowledge. 3: 
Not ſure in the conſequence. 4. Unſettled, irregular. es 

Unce'&TAINED, adj. made uncertain. A word not uſed. Raleigh. 
UNCE/RTAINLY, adv. not ſurely, not certainly. | 
Uncz'rTAiNTY, or Uncs'aTainest, ſubſt. {[incertitude, Fr. of Lat.] 

1. Dubiouſneſs, want of knowledge. 2. Contingency, want of cer-, 
tainty. 3. Something unknown, Oc, 

Unce's8axT, adj. [inceſen;, Lat.] without giving over. 


UNnce's8ANTLY, adv. | inceſſanter, Lat. inceſſamment, Fr.] conti- 
nually, -” 1 994 . ; N 

To Uncuar'n, verb ac. [dechainer, Fr.] to take off a chain, to ice 
from chains. | | 4 


Uncna'xGEABLE, adj. immutable, not ſubje& to variation. : 
UNCHA'NGEABLENESS, Af. [of unchangeable] immutability. Neawtor. 
Uncaxa'xGEABLY, immutably. 
Uxcra'nceD, adj. 1. Not altered. 2. Not alterable. Dryden. 
Uncha'Nn⁰,G, adj. ſuffering no alteration, 

To UxchA ROE, Verb ad. to retract an accuſation. Shakeſpeare- 4 
Uncya'r1TABLE, adj. [of un and charitable, Fr.] not charitable, 


Contrary to the univerſal love preſcribed by Chriſtianity. 


UNCua'tITABLENESS [of uncharitable] an uncharitable diſpoſition, 


want of charity. bY | | 
UnxCc#ua'kiTABLY, adv. without regard to, or in à manner contrary 
to charity. | Te 


UNC 


To Uncna'am [decharmer, Fr.] to undo or take away a charm. 

UncHa'rY, a4. not wary, not cautious. 

UncHa'sTE [of an and chaſte, Fr. of incoftns, Lat.] not endued with 
chaſtity, leacherous, not continent, not pure, lewd. 


UNCHA'STNESS, fubft — unc haſte] incontinency, lewdneſs. 

Uncxa'sTITY, ſubſ. lewdneſs, incontinence, | 

UxcHa'sTLY, adv. lewdly, | | 

UncHEe'RFULNEsSs, ſubft. melancholy, gloomineſs of temper. Aadiſ. 

UNncHE'cKeED, aq, unreſtrained. We” 

Unchg'wep, adj. [of un, and ceopan, Sax.) not chewed. 

To UncarLD, verb act. to deprive of children. Shakeſpeare. 

UncnR1'sTENED, adj, [of un and Chriſtian] not baptized, 
 UnCHR1'STIAN, adj. 1. Not becoming a Chriſtian, contrary to the 
laws of Chriſtianity. 2. Infidel, unconverted. 

UNCHRY'STIANLY, adv. in a manner not becoming a Chriſtian. 

UNncHr1'sTIANNESs, ſub, contrariety to Chriſtianity. K. Charles. 

To Uxcnhv' xc, verb ad. [of un, und cinic, Sax, a church] to ex- 
communicate. | | 

Uxcav/rcneD, adj. [of un, and kerche, Teut. cynic, Sax. ] diſſolved 
from being a church, excommunicated ; alſo not churched, as a woman 
that has lain in. | | os 

U'/xcia, Lat. 1. An ounce, the 12th part of a Roman pound. 2. 
In pharmacy] the 12th part of a pound, containing eight drams. 

U'nciz [in algebra] are the numbers prefixed to the letters of the 
numbers of any power produced from a binomial, reſidual, or multino- 
mial root. Thus in the fourth power of 2 ＋ that is a 2424 ＋4 aaab 
＋6 4265 ＋44 abbb, the unciæ are 4, 6, 4. | | 
UAL [With antiquaries] an epithet given to certain large-ſized 
letters or characters, anciently uſed in inſcriptions, epitaphs, &c. 

Unci'RCUMCISED, ach. [of un and circoncis, Fr. incircumciſus, Lat.] 
not circumciſed, not a Jew. | 

Uncircumci's10N, /h. an uncircumciſed ſtate, omiſſion of circum- 
ciſion. | 
 UnciRCUMSCRI'BED, adj}. unbounded, unlimited. * 

UxcixcuusrE'cr, adj. [of an and circumſpectus, Lat.] unwary, not 


vigilant. | | 
: e ee ſubſt. want of due care and caution. | 
UncircumsTA/NTIAL, adj. unimportant. A bad word. Browne. 


Unc1'viL, aj. [incivilis, incivil, Fr.] not courteous, unpolite, not 


agreeable to rules of elegance or complaiſance. | 
UncivrLiTy, or Unc1'viLNess, ub. [incivilitas, Lat. incivilite, 
Fr] uncourteouſneſs, rudeneſs., | | 
Uxc1'viL1zeD, adj. 1. Not reclaimed from barbarity. 2. Coarſe, 
indecent. Addiſon, | ; 
Unc1'viLLY, adv. in an uncourteous manner. | 8 
UxcLA“p, adj. [of un. and clað, or ela Fian, Sax. ] without clothes. 
UNCLA'RIFIED, adj. not purged, not purified. NE 


To UncLa'se, verb ad. [of un, and cleopian, Sax.] to unlooſe - 


claſps. 
UncLa'ssic, adj. not claſſic, Pope. 
- U'xcLe, ſub}. [avunculus, Lat. oncle, Fr.] a father's or mother's bro- 


. | 
_ UncLta'x, adj. [of un, and clæne, Sax.) 1. Foul, polluted, dirty, 
filthy. 2. Not purified by ritual practices. 3. Foul with fin. 4. Lewd, 
unchaſte. | | . 
+ UncLea'xLIness, Aab. want of cleanlineſs. Clarendon. Oo 
 UncLiza'xiy, adj. 1. Fowl, filthy, naſty. 2. Indecent, unchaſte, 
given to impurity. 73 n CRE EN 
' UxcLea'nness, /ubſt. [of un, and clænnerye, Sax.) 1. Filthineſs, 
want of cleanlineſs, lewdneſs, incontinence, impurity. 3. Sin, wicked- 
neſs. 4. Want of ritual purity. e | 
 Unc1ea'ns8D, adj. [of un, and clznoian, Sax.) not cleanſed, 
UncLz'rt [of un, and cleopan, Sax.] not cleaved or ſplit. 
To UncLE'Nncn, verb a. to open the cloſed hand. 
To UncLt'w, verb ad. to undo. Shakeſpeare, 
- UncLi'ePED, adj. whole, not cut. * * 
To UxcroA “TH, verb ad. [of un, and clæ Stan, Sax. ] to diveſt one 
of his clothes, to ſtrip, to make naked. | OED BE ID fs, 
To Uncio'r, verb af. 1. To diſencumber, to exonerate. Shake- 
| fprare. 2. To ſet at liberty. Dryden. E | | 
To UncLor'sTER, verb act. to ſet at liberty. Norris. 
To UncLo'se, verb a#. [of un, and clypan, Sax. ] to open. 
- UncLo'sed, agj. not ſeparated by incloſures. Clarendon. | 
UncLov'peD, adj. free from clouds, not darkened, clear from ob- 


Doctor nant Ess, uli. openneſs, freedom from gloom. Boyle. 
UncLov'py, adj. free from a cloud. 1 TM 32 
UncLo'ytep (of an and enclouer, Fr.] not cloyed or glutted with 

meat, £c. unſtopped, as a piece of ordnance that has been nailed up. 

To UncLu'Tcn, werb ad. to open. Ng 
To Uxcor'e a Woman [of un and coiffer, Fr.] to pull or take off her 

head-clothes, to pull off her cap. l 
SEALS [decorffe, Fr.] having the coif pulled off, without a 

coif. | | 

To Unco1'r, verb act. [of un, and coil] to open from being coiled 

or wrapped one part upon another. | 

4+ Uncor'NeD, adj. not coined. 


UncoLLs'cTEv, adj. [of un and collectus, Lat.] not gathered toge- 


ther, not collected; not recollected. Prior. 
Unco'LouRED, adj. not ſtained with any colour or die. 
\ Unco'mugD, adj. [of un, and cæmban, Sax.) not combed. 
UNn.coME-A'T-ABLE, adj. not to be come at or gotten. A low cor- 
rupt word, with its derivatives, ; | eee 
Un-comME-A'T-ABLY, adv. in a manner not to be come at. = 
Un-comE-A'T-ABLENESS, /H. uncapableneſs of being come at or 
attained to, 


Unco'MELINEss, uh. unbeſeemingneſs, undecentneſe, unbeautiful- 


neſs, want of grace, want of beauty, . - 
Unco'mELyY, adj. unſeemly, unhandſome, wanting grace. 


.. Unco'mrogTaBLE, adj. 1. Being without comfort, eaſe, pleaſure, or 


ſatisfaction of mind, gloomy, diſmal, miſerable. 2. Receiving no com- 
fort, melancholy. | 


. Unco'wrorTaBLENEss [of uncomfortable] unſatisfiedneG, want of 
Cheerfulneſs, Taylor. en N 


Unco'/mMrorTABLY, adv. without cheerfulneſs. 
-  Uncomma'npep, ag. not commanded. 


gined, not to be underſtood, 


UNC 


Unco'mmoM, 4d}. [incommune, Fr. of un and communis, Lat.] unuſual, 
rare, not often found or known. | | 
Unco'umonLy, adv. not frequently; to an uncommon degree. 
Unco'mmonNess, /ub/. extraordinarineſs, infrequency. 
UncomPa'cT, adj. not compact; not cloſely cohering. 
Uncommu'NicaBLE [incommunicable, Fr. of incommunicalilis, Lat.] 
that cannot be communicated. See ATTRIBUTES [r:communicadle. 
Uncommu'ntCATED, adj. not communicated. 
Unco'MPaNnieD, ad}. having no companion. Fairfax. 
Uncomea'ss10NATE, adj, having no pity. Shakeſpeare. | 
Uncomytz'LLED, adj. [of compello, Lat.] voluntary, being under no 
force, free from compulſion. | | 
Uxcourrais NT, adj, not civil, not obliging. Locke. 
Uncomrov'npe, adj. 1. Simple, not mixed. 2. Simple, not intri- 
cate. Hammond. | 
 UncowPLEe'TE, adj. [of conpletus, Lat.] not finiſhed, imperfect. 
— Uncomrov'npeDNEss, /H. [of ancompounded] ſimple nature or qua- 
lity, a being without mixture, | | 
Uncomere'sstD, adj. free from compreſſion. 
UncomerEne'nsIve, adj. 1. Unable to comprehend. 2. In Shake- 


ſpeare it ſeems to ſignify incomprehenſible. Th" incomprehenſive deep. 


Uncoxce1'Te, adj. not ſelf opinionated, 15 
Unconcer'vaBLE, adj. [inconcevable, Fr.] not to be conceived or ĩima- 


Unconcer'vaABLY, adv. incomprehenſively. | 
NCONCE1TVABLENESS, ſub/?, incomprehenſibility. Locle. 

Unconct1'vep, adj. not thought or imagined. Creech. 

Unconce'zn, ſub. negligence, want of intereſt, freedom from 


_ anxiety, Swift, 


Unconce'rneD, adj. [of un and concerne, Fr.] 1. Not concerned, 
having no intereſt, 2. Not anxious, not diſturbed, not affected. | 
NCONCE'RNEDLY, ad. in a manner without concern, without in- 
tereſt or affection, without anxiety or perturbation, with indifference. 
Unconce'tnepNEss, /ub/t. indifference, regardleſneſs, freedom from 
anxiety or perturbation. 3 | | 
Unconce'rnixc, adj. not intereſting, not affecting, not belonging 
to one. Addiſon. | | 
 Unxconce/anmenrt, ſubſt. the ſtate of having no ſhare. South. 
UnconcLvu'penTt, or UxconcLu'pinc, adj. not decifive, inferring 
us plain or certain' conſequence. Hale uſes the former, and Locke the 
tter. | "on; 


UnconcLvu'princness, ſabſt. quality of being unconcluding. Boyle. 


Unconcrv'sive, adj. that is not.conclufive, See StmiLE, and GR- 


NI1Us of Language. | | 
 Unconco'cTeD, adj. crude, that is not digeſted or matured. 
- Unconpe'MNABLE, aj. not deſerving to be condemned. 

Unconpe AED, adj. not condemned. Locke. SES 
UnconD!'TioNnaL, adj. abſolute, not limited by any terms. 
Uncone1'neD, 44%. unlimited, unbounded, alſo free from reſtraint. 
UnconerNaBLE, adj. unbounded. Shakeſpeare. | 5 
UN cox PI(KMED, adj. 1. Not fortified by reſolution, not ſtrengthened, 
weak, raw. 2. Not ſtrengthened by additional teſtimony, not confirmed, 
uncertain. 3. Not ſettled in the church by the right of confirmation. 

Unconro'tm, adj. unlike, not analogous, diſſimilar. Million. 

Unconro'RmaABLE, adj. that does not conform, inconſiſtent. 
UxcoxrO AUT x, 40 the ſtate of not conforming to, ſtare of diſa- 
greeing, incongruity, inconfiſtency. , 5 > 
- Unconro'xMeD, aj}. that has not conſormdd. 

Unconevu'ssD, adj. free from confuſion; diſtin. Locke 
— Unconev'sepbLY, adv. without confuſion ; diltinQly. Locke. 3 
. Uncoxru'TaBLE, adj. not to be convicted of error; irrefragable. 

prat. . IE | 
© Unconcr/aLeD, adi. not concreted by cold. Brown. 

- Unco'njucar, adj. not conſiſtent with matrimonial faith, no; befit- 
ting a wife or huſband. Milton. | | 
NCONNE'CTED, adj. not coherent, lax, looſe, vague. 

Unconn1'vinG, ud not forbearing penal notice. Milton. 

Unco'NQUeRABLE, aj. not to be ſubdued, invincible, 

Unco'nQueR aBLENESS, /ubſ?. invincibleneſs. 

Unco'nquerABLY, adv. _invincibly. =__ 3 

Unco'nquereD, adj. 1. Unſubdued, not overcome. 2. Invincible. 

Unco'nsci0nABLE, adj. 1. Unreaſonable, unjuſt, exceeding the limits 
of any juſt claim or expectation. 2. Forming unreaſonable expecta- 
tions. 3. Enormous, vaſt: A low word. Milton. 4. Not influenced 


. 


or 8 by conſcience. © | 


--Unco'xscronaBLENESS, ſubſt. want of conſcience, unreaſonableneſ; 

of hope or claim. J | 
Unco'nsc10nNABLY, adv. without conſcience, unreaſonably. 
Unco'xsciovs, adj. havirig nd mental perception. 
Unco'xnsscR ATED, adj. that is not conſecrated, not ſacred, not devo- 

ted. South uſes it active x. 
Unconre'aTED, adj. not yielded. Wake, ; 

— Uncons1'DERED, as. not conſidered or attended to. Share. 


Unco'nsonanT, oy uncongruous, inconſiſtent. Hooker. 
Unco'nsTAaNnT, adj 


ſteady. See INCONSTANT. SONS 
UnconsTRAa1'NABLE, adj, that cannot be conſtrained, &c, 
UnconsTRA1'NED, adj. uncompelled. | 
UnconsTRA1NEDLY, adv. voluntary, without force ſuffered, South. 
UncoxsTRa1'NT, /ub/t. freedom from conſtraint ; eaſe. Felton. 


Sidney. ge 154 
'Uncoxsu"MABLE, adj. that cannot be conſumed, 
Unconsv'mep, adj. [inconſurptus, Lat.] not waited, or ſpent. 
Unconsuv'MMaATE, adj. not conſummated. Dryden. | 
UnconTa'MINATED, adj. [incontaminatus, Lat.] undefiled, pure. 
 UnconTe'mneD, ag. [non contemptus, Lat.] not dilpiſed. 
UnconTz'NTED, adi. not contented, not ſatisſied. Drydem. 
UnconTe'NTINGNESS, ſub. want of power to ſatisfy. Boyle, 
UnconTe'sTABLE, adj. [inconflable, Fr.] being without diſpute, 
UnconTE'sTAaBLY, adv. indiiputably. | 3 
UxconTe'sTEv, adj. not diſputed, certain. 
UncoxTRI1'TE, adj. not religiouſly penitent. Hammond. 

 UnconTROVE'RTED, adj. not diſputed. pet = 
UnxconTROU'LABLE, ad}. 1. That cannot be controuled, reſiſtleſs 

2. Irrefragable, not to be diſputed, 

| A Uxscox-. 
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Unconsv'LTING, adj. [inconſultus, Lat.] heady, raſh, improvident. 
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UncoxnTrov'LABLY, adv. 
Without danger of refutation. : 
UnconTrov'LED, adj. 1. That is without controul, — not 
to be overruled. 2. Not convinced, not refuted. Hayward. y 


UnconTRou'LEDLY, adv. without controul or oppoſition. Decay of 


1. In a manner not to be controuled. 2. 


iety. 8 0 
Dichbtennaaſts, adj. unſociable, not ſuitable to converſation. Ro- 
ers. | 
Uxconve'tTED, 2 not perſuaded to the truth of Chriſtianity. 
Unconv1i'nceD, adj. not convinced. 
To Unco'sD, 8 a#. to looſe a thing bound with cords. _ 

. Unco'rxs Prift, or UNquss Prift, Law Lat. and Fr. [in law] g. 4. 
fill ready; a plea for a defendant, being ſued for a debt due on a day 
paſt, to ſave the forfeiture. of his bond, &c. by affirming that he ten- 
der'd the debt at the time and place, and that was none to receive 
it, and alſo that he is yet ready to pay the ſame. 

Uncorre'cT, adj. faulty, full of blunders and miſtakes. 
_ Uncor&E'cTLY, adv. blunderingly. _ ar 
Uncorre'cTeD [incorrectus, Lat.] 1. Inaccurate, not poliſhed to ex- 
actneſs. Dryden. 2. Unpuniſhed, unchaſtifed. - | 
Uncorxv'er, adj. honeſt, upright, not tainted with wickedneſs, not 
influenced by iniquitous intereſt, | 


tiated. 
Uncorrv'eTNEss, fubſ. integrity, uprightneſs. 
To Ux co vER, verb act. 1. To take off a cover, 
of clothes. 3. To ſtrip of the roof. 4. To ſhew openly, to ſtrip of a 
— or concealment. Pope, 5. To bare the bead as in the preſence of a 
uperior. | | | 


-Uncou'nsELLABLE, adj. not to be adviſed. Clarendon. 
Uncov'NnTABLE, ac. innumerable. Raleigh. | 
Uncov'/NTERFEIT, adj. genuine, not ſpurious. Sprat. 

To Uncov'PLE, verb a. to ſeparate, to looſe dogs from their cou- 
ples. Shakeſpeare. | | 

Uncov/RTEOUs, adj. uncivil, unpolite. Sidney. 

Uncov'RTEOUSLY, adv. uncivilly. | | 

Uncov'/RTEOUSNEsSsS, incivility. 5 | | | 
— Uncovu'RTLINESS, /ub/t, unſuitableneſs of manners to a court; inele- 
gance. Addiſon. | 7 

Uncov'rTLY, adj. uncivil, inelegant of manners. 

Uncov'TH, adj. funcu', Sax. unknown] ſtrange, 
| barbarous. Dryden. WI 

Uncov'THLY, adv. oddly, ftrangely. | | 

Uncov'Tansss [of uncuðneyye, Sax. ] oddneſs, unuſualneſs, ſtrange- 
neſs, roughneſs, harſhneſs, barbarouſneſs. Decay of Piety. | 
To Uncrea'Te, verb act. to reduce to nothing, to deprive of ex- 
iſtence. Pope. | | 
_ _UncrEa'TED, adj. [increatus, Lat. incrie, Fr. 
Milton. 2. Not produced by creation. . 
| UncrEa'TEDNEss, ast. ſelf-exiſtence, the 
| 3 been created. 1 | 5 5 | 

NCRE'DITABLENESS, /ubſt. want of reputation. Decay of Piety. 

Uncro/PPED, adj. not 5 ped; —— mis 15 
 Uncxo'ssED, aj. uncancelled. Shakeſpeare. , 

Uncrov'DED, adj. not ſtraitened for want of room. Adadi/on. | 

To Uncro'wn, verb act. to dethrone, to deprive of a crown or ſove- 
reignty. | | 
: „ce adj. not croyned ; alſo deprived of the crown, de- 
8 Uxcxv'urLE, verb af. [of un, and cnompebr, Sax.] to make 
plain, ſmooth and even that which was crumpled. 

U'xcT1on, Fr. 1. The act of anointing. 2. Unguent, ointment. 
Dryden. 3. The act of anointing medically. Arbuthzot. 4. Any 
thing ſoftening or lenitive. Shakeſpeare. 5. The rite of anointing in the 
laſt moments. 6. Any thing that excites piety and devotion. 
 U*'ncrtvovs, adj. [of anus, Lat.] oily, greaſy, fat, clammy. 

U'xcTvousness, or UncTuo'sry, 9 onctuqſité, Fr.] 
dilineſs, greaſineſs, fatneſs, clammineſs. former uſed by Beyle, 
and the latter by Brown. 74 | | | 

Uncu'LLED, adj. not gathered. Milton. 

_ Uncu'LPABLE, adj. not blameable. Healer. 

Uncu'cx0LDED, ad}. not made a cuckold. Shakeſpeare. 3 
_ Uncvu'LTIVATED, adj. [incultus, Lat. inculte, Fr.] 1. Not tilled, not 
improved by tillage. 2. Not inſtructed, not civilized. | 

NCU/MBERED, adj. not burthened, not embarraſſed. Dryden. 

 Uncu RaBLE, ad. [zncurable, Fr.) that cannot be cured : More 
uſually written incurable. 9 OI 


Sc. 2. To deprive 


late or condition of not 


Uncvu'r ABLENEssS, /ubft. uncapableneſs of being cured. | 
Uncu'RBABLE, adj. that cannot be curbed or checked. Shakeſpeare. 


Uncu'kBED, adj. not reſtrained ; licentious. Shakeſpeare. 
Uncv'RED, adj. unhealed. ' 
Uncvu'z10vs, adj. being without curioſity ; Rather incurious. | 
To Uncu'sL, verb act. to looſe from ringlets or convolutions. Dry. 
Uncv'RLED, adj. not gathered into ringlets. Pope. ; 
Uncu'RRENT, adj. not current, not paſſing in common payment. 
Shakeſpeare. 3 
To Uncu'rsx, verb ad. to free from any execration. Shakeſpeare. 
Uxcu'xsT, adj. not execrated. K. Charles. 
U'xcus, Lat. 1. A hook. 2. [With ſurgeons] a hook to draw a 
dead child out of the womb. | | | 
Uncu'sroMABLE, adj. not liable to pay cuſtom. 
Uncv'sToMED, adj. that has not paid cuſtom. 
| Uncvu'r, adj. whole, not cut. GONG er = 
= UnDa'm, verb act. to open, to free from the reſtraint of mounds, 
NDA MAGED, adj. not impaired nor made worſe. J. ah ty 4 51. 
Unnau'NTED, adj. [indormitus, Lat. indomie, Fr.] not. diſheartened; 


intrepid. | 
idity, courageouſneſa. Arterbury. 


NDAD'NTEDNESS, ſubſf. in 
Unpav'NTEDLY, adv. intrepidly, c. Sopth. 
Unpa'zzLED, adj. not dimmed, not.confuſed by ſplendor. 
To Upg, verb ad. to free from deafneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
UnpzBav'cueD, adj. not corrupted by debauchery. Dryden. 
Unpeca'con, Fr. C ud, Gr.] à regular polygon of eleven an- 
gles or ſides, = | 


ooker. a 
 Uncorrvu'PTED, ag}. that is not to be corrupted, depraved or vi- 


odd, unuſual, harſh, | 


1. Not yet created. 


— 


Unozca'r inc, adj. not ſuffering decay or declenfion. 2! 
Unpeca'ysD, ah not liable — dicniniſhed or impaired. _w * 
To Un pcgi'vz, verb act. to ſet free from the influence of a falls 4 
UnpEcei'vaBLE, adj. not liable to deceive. Holder. N 
Unpecer'veD, ay. not cheated, not impoſed on. Dryden. 
Unve'cexT, adj. [indecent, Fr. of Lat.] unbecoming : Rather in. 
cent. E OY 
Unpe'cEnTLY, adv. unbecomingly, | 
Unpe/cenTNEess [indecentia, Lat.] unbeeomingneſs. 
Unpecr'pep, adj. [ indecis, Fr. deciſus, Lat.] not determined. 
To Unxopt'cx, werb a. to deprive of ornaments. Shakeſpeare, 
Unpe'cxED, adj. not ef woo 
a adj. not oe not concluſive. Glanville, 
NDECLI'NABLE, adj. In grammar, applied to a word that 
Pk ry qe * PP cannot be 
Unvecr1'NgD, adj. 1. Not declined, not grammatically varied b 
termination. 2. Not deviating, not turned from che right way. Sandy 
UxpETDIcAT ED, adj. 1. Not conſecrated, not devoted. 2. Not 3 
ſcribed to a . Boyle, | 
Unvpes' fand, Fr. in heraldry] waved, reſembling waves. 
Unpee'peD, aj. not ſignalized by action. Shakeſpeare. 
- Unpera'cgABLE, adj. that cannot be defaced or disfigured, 
Unpzra'ce, adj. not disfigured, not deprived of its form. Gramvill 
 Unoperea'siBLE, adj. not to be vacated or annulled. ; 
Unpere'NDeD, adj. [indefenſus, Lat.] not defended. 
UnDerr LED, adj. not vitiated, not corrupted, unpolluted, 
UnpEr1'eD, adj. not ſet at defiance, not challenged. Dryden. 
S adj, not to be marked or circumſcribed by a defini. 
tion. Grew, | 


UnvpEr1'xeD, adj. not circumſcribed, not explained by a definition. 
Unpero'RMED, adj. not deformed, not disfigured. Pope. | 
Unperr a'yeD, adj. not payed. | e 
Uxvp REIT CT ED, a9. intrepid, not caſt down. | | 
UNDEL1'BERATED, adj. not carefully conſidered, Clarendon. 
Unpzi1'GHTED, adj. not pleaſed, not touched with pleaſure. Milton, 
UnDELi'@xTFUL, adj. not giving pleaſure. Clarendon. 
UnDpEmMo'LISHED, ad. not razed, not thrown down. J. Philips, 

 Unpemo'NSTRABLE, 4d, not capable of fuller evidence. Hooker, 
UND ENI ABLE, adj. that cannot be gainſaid, inconteſtable. | 
UnpenraBLy, adv. in a manner not to be denied, fo plainly as to 
admit no contradiction. ' | 
UnDperio'seD, adj. not lamented. Dryden. 
UNnDeyRa'veD, adj, not Corrupted. Glanville, _ | | 

_ Unpzrs1'vep, adj. not ſtripped of any poſſeſſion, not diveſted by au- 

thority. Dryden. | 
U'npzs, prep. [unven, Sax. under, Dan. and Su. onder, Du. unter, 

Ger. undsr, Goth, and untar, Teut.] 1. Beneath, ſo as to be covered 

or hidden. 2. In a ſtate of ſubjection to. 3. In the ſtate of pupillage 

to. 4. With regard to place, it denotes a lower ſituation, below in place, 
not above. This is the ſenſe of under ſail; that is, having the ſails 
ſpread aloft, 5. In a leſs degree than. 6. For leſs than. 7. Leſs than, 
below. 8. By the ſhow of. 9. With leſs than. 10. In the ſtate of 
inferiority to: Noting rank or order of precedence. . 11. In a ſtate of 

being loaded with. 12. In a ſtate of oppreſſion by or ſubjection to. 13. 

In a ſtate in which one is ſeized or overborn, Under no leſs mazement. 

Pope. 14. In a ſtate of being liable to or limited by. 15. In a ſlate of 

depreſſion or dejection by. 16. In the ſtate of bearing or being known 

by. 17. In the ſtate of. 18. Not having reached or arrived to: No- 

ting time. 19. Repreſented by. 20. In a ſtate of protection. 21. 

With reſpect io. Under the double capacity. Felton. 22. Atteſled by. 

23. Subjected to; being the ſubject of. 24. In the next ſtage of ſubor- 

tion. The only ſaſe guard under the ſpirit of God. Locke, 25. In 

a ſtate of relation that claims protection. 26. With reſpect to time; at 

the time of. F 9 | 
UNDER, adv. 1. In a ſtate of ſubjection. 2. Leſs: Oppoſed to over _ 

or more. 3. It has a ſignification reſembling that of an adjective: infe- 
rior, ſubject, ſubordinate. But perhaps in this ſenſe it ſhould be conſi- 
dered as united to the following word. All the ander fiends. Shakeſpeare. 

4. It is much uſed in compoſition in ſeveral ſenſes. + 
— Jn ubordinate action; action not eſſential to the 

main ſtory. | 
To 8 verb ad. [of under and bear] 1. To ſupport, to 

endure. Shakeſpeare. 2. To line, to guard: Out of uſe, Paſſively uſed 

by Shakeſpeare. F 
UnperBea'RER, ſub/t. [of under and bearer] in funerals, thoſe that 

ſuſtain the weight of the body, diſtinct from thoſe who are bearers of 

ceremony, and only hold up the pall. 1 
To UD EA BTD, verb ad. [of unden-biddan, Sax.] to bid leſs than 

the value. 1 | e 25 
To UxDEABTND, verb af. [of unden-hindan, Sax. ] to bind under- 
UnDER-CHA'/MBERLAIN [of the exchequer] an officer who cleaves 

the tallies written by the clerk, and reads the ſame, that the clerks and 

comptrollers of the pell may ſee that their entrance be true. | 
7 a9 pee ſubſt.. [of under and clerk] a clerk ſubordinate to the 
rincipal clerk. lhe Eg 
To UnDERDo', verb nent. [of under and do] 1. To act below one's 

abilities. B. Johnſon. 2. To do leſs than is requiſite. Grew. 5 
UnpeR-FA'cT10N, ſubſt. [of under and Fuction] ſubordinate faction; 

ſubdiviſion of a faction. Decay of Piety. As 
UNnDERr-FE'LLOW, abt. [of under and fellow] a mean man; 2 ſorry 


wretch. Sidney. 


UnDdsRFYLLING, ſubft. [of under and ll] lower part of an edifice. 


Wotton. 


To Unpterro'Nc, verb ad. [of under, and pangan, Sax. ] to take in 
hand. Spen/er. W 

UnDzrFoo't [of unden · pox. Jo) under dne's tread. 

mY peace ly” 4 verb act. [of under and furniſb] to 
leſs than enough. Calliar. Nude | f 

To A. verb ag. [of unden · gyn dan, Sax. ] to bind below, 
to round below. Ad.. | To 

To Unverco', verb af. [of unden - gan, Sax. underga, Su. ] EAA 
bear or ſuffer, to endure evil. 2. To ſupport, to ; 1 — 15 
Shakeſpeare. 3. To ſuſtain; to be the bearer of; to oe” = 
uſe. Shakeſpeare. 4. To ſuſtain, to endure without fainting. TT 4 


ſupply with 


UND 


| To paſs thro'.. 6. To be ſubject to. Claudio wndergoer my chal- 
* e. S haleſpeare. 

'NDERGROUND, /a. [of ander and ground] ſubterraneous ſpace. 
„ton. ' . 9 . 
bfw, ſubſt. [of under and growth) that which grows un- 

der the tall wood. Milton. 

UNDER-HAND, adv. [undep-hand, Sax. ] 1, Clandeſtinely, with frau- 
dalent ſecrecy. 2. By means not apparent, ſecretly. Hooker. 

UnDER-HAND, adj. ſecret, clandeſtine, fly. Addiſon. 

Unver1r'ved [with grammarians] what has no grammatical deriva- 
tion, an original word: with ai vines, the ſame as unoriginated, /elf-exiſt- 
ent, or unbegotten. See UnBecoTtTen, Essence, Necezsary Exift- 
Ince, MARCELLIANS, SABELLIANS, and TETRAGRAMMATON, compa- 

red with Cor. c. 8. v. 6. Eph. c. 3. v. 14,15. and Eph. c. 4. v. 4-6. 

UNDERIVED, adj. [of derived] not borrowed. | 

UnDER-La'BOURER [of under and /abourer] a ſubordinate work- 
man. | | 

To UnDter-La'y, verb a. [of unden lecxan, Sax. ] to put under, to 
ſtrengthen by ſomething laid under. | 

UxpERLAVYER, ſub/t. a piece of wood to bear up any thing. 

U'NndERLEAP [of under and leaf] a ſpecies of apple. Arrrx. 
Mortimer. : | Pe | 

To UxpERTLT' NE, verb af. [of under and line] to mark with lines 
under the words. Wotton. 5 a | 

' U'nderLinG, ah. [of unden, Sax. and dimin. termination ing] a 
mean perſon, an inferior agent. Pope. | 

To Unpexmi'ne, verb af, [of unden, Sax. and miner, Fr.] 1. To 
hollow under ground. 4d4iſon. 2. To dig cavities under any _ 
that it may fall or be blown up; to ſap. 3. To injure by clandeſtine 
means, to endeavour to ſupplant, | "hits 

UnperMYNER, /ubft, 1. One that ſaps or undermines. 2. A clan- 
deſtine enemy. | | OE 

U'npermosT, adj. [unden-mzpe, Sax. This is a kind of ſuperlative 
anomalouſly Renal from under] the loweſt in place; alſo loweſt in ſtate 
or condition. Addiſon. | | | 
. Unvzxnz'aTH, adv. {of unden beneop, Sax. compounded from un- 
der and neath ; of which we ſtill retain the comparative neter; but in an 
adverbial ſenſe uſe beneath} 1. In the lower place, 2. Below. | 
UNDERNEATH, prep. under. | 

UnDer-OFFICER, ab. [of ander and officer] an inferior officer, one 
in ſubordinate authority. 

To Unvpzr-yr'n, verb af. [of under and pin; unden-pinban, Sax. ] 

to put pins in below, to prop, to ſupport. Hale, . 
NDER-P1/NNING [in architecture] a term uſed to expreſs the bringing 

up a building with ſtone under the groundſe t. | 

Unpero'caTORY, adj. not derogatory. Boyle, 55 
UnpRrakr, ſubſp. [F under and part) ſubordinate or uneſſential 
part. Dryden. | | . 
e. ſub. [of under and petticoat] the petticoat worn 
next the body. 


Unozx-zLo'r, Va,. [of under and plot] 1. A ſeries of events pro- 


ceeding collaterally with the main ſtory of a play, and ſubſervient to it, 
2. A clandeſtine ſcheme. Addiſon. See Unity. | 
To Unper-yrar'ss, verb ad. [of under and praiſe] to praiſe below 
deſert. Dryden. | | 8 5 | 
To Unpes-yr1'ze [of ander and prize] to value at leſs than the worth. 
Shakeſpeare. F | 
To Unper-yPROP, verb act. [of ander and prop; under-proppen, Du.] 
to ſupport with a prop, to ſuſtain. 
UNnDER- PROPO'R TIONED, adj. [of ander and proportion] having too lit- 
tle proportion. Collier. EO ; 
U/NDER-PULLER, af. [of under and puller] inferior or ſubordinate 
_ puller. Collier. VE | 
Unpsr-ra're, ſub. [from the verb] a low price, beneath the value, 
or leſs than uſual. | | 
To UnbEk- ATE, verb ad. [of under and rate) to undervalue, to 
rate too low. | 
To UxpER-sA“ v, verb neut. [of wider and ſay] to ſay by way of de- 
rogation. Not in uſe. Spenſer. | EEE 
Unvpes-sz*creTARY, H. [of under and ſecretary] an inferior or 
ſubordinate ſecretary. | 
To Unoar-88'LL, verb ac. [of unden and yellan, Sax.] to ſell 
cheaper than another, to defeat by ſelling for leſs. | | 
Unver the Sea [ſea phraſe] a ſhip is ſaid to be fo, when ſhe lies 
ſtill, or waits ſor ſome other ſhip, with her helm laſhed or tied up 
a.: lee. 0 | 
 Unper the Sun Beams [in aſtrology] is when a planet is not full ſe. 


venteen degrees diſtant from the body of the ſun, either before or 
after it. | 


U/NDER-SERVANT, ſubſt. [of under and ſervant] a ſervant of the lower 
3. {7 | | 
h 15 Unper-st'r, verb ad. [of under and ſet] to prop; to ſuvport. 


Paſſively uſed by Bacon. 


Unpkä-sk “T TER, fub/t. [of ander ſet] Prop, ſapport, pedeſtal. 1 King. | 
„ 


Unvgr-sz'TTING, fab. [of underſet] lower part, pedeſtal. 
ton. 


Uxbrx-skE“x ITT, /ubſt. [of under and Serif] the deputy of the ſheriff, 
Cleveland has it under: ſpriewe. 


 _UnDER-$HE/RIFFRY, ſub. [of under-freriff} the buſineſs or office of 
an under-ſheriff. Bacon. 


U'nper-sHooT, part. adj. [of under and t] moved by water paſſing 
under it. Carew. | 

U'xper-s0NG, uh. [of under and Jong] chorus; burthen of a ſong. 
 U'npzs.s0zT (or dregs) of the people. 


To Unvzr3Ta'nD, verb act. pret. underſtood [of a, — ** | 


1. To comprehend, fully to perceive in mind, to have edge 
2. To think, to conceive, 
To Up ERST AD, werb neat. 1. To be an intelligent or conſcious 
being, to have uſe of intellectual faculties. 2. To be informed. 
NDERSTA'NDING, ſubſt. [of underfland] 1. Intellectual powers, * * 
cially thoſe of judgment, apprehenſion, knowledge. 2. il. 3. 
telligence, correſpondence, terms of communication. | 
NDERSTANDING {in ethics] is defined to be a faculty of the rea- 


er ſoul, converſant about intelligible things, conſidered as intelli- 
81 e. * - 
: { 


2 UND 
UnpersranpinG, adj. knowing, ſkilful. Addiſon, 
UnDgRsTA'NDINGLY, adv. [of anderfland] with knowledge. MI 


ton 


_ UnpersrToo'o, pret. and part. paſſ. of underfland. 

Un'persTRAPPER, ſub. [of ander and frap] a petty fellow; an in- 
ferior 1 — Swift, 

To UN DERTA“XE, verb ad. [of unden, Sax. tager, Dan.] 1. To 
take on one, to aſſume a character. Not in uſe. Shakeſpeare. 2. 
To take in hand, to _ to endeavour to do, to enterprize. 3. To 
engage with, to attack. Shakeſpeare. 4. To have the charge of, to 
be bail or ſurety for, to anſwer for. '- | 

To UnpERTAKE, verb neut. 1. To aflume any buſineſs or province. 
Undertake for me. Iſaiah. 2. To venture, to hazard. Shateſprare. 3. 
To iſe, to ſtand bound to ſome condition. . 

 UnperTaA'KEN, part, paſſ. of undertake. | 186243 
| UnDerTaA'keR * unden, Sax. and tager, Dan.) 1. One who en- 
gages in projects and affairs. 2. One who engages to build for another 
at a certain price, eſpecially ſome great work. | 

UnverTaxess [of the ſing] the deputies of the purveyors. | 
 UNDERTAKERsS, perſons who provide all neceſſaries for the decent in- 
terment of the dead. 


"gp RTA'KING, ſubſt. [of undertake] attempt, enterprize, engage- 
ment. 


U'nver-TexanT, /ubf. [of under and tenant}. a ſecondary tenant ; 
one who holds from him who holds from the owner, 


UnozrToo'x, pret. of undertake. | 


pa Jubſt. [of under and value] rate not equal to the | 
worth, 8 


To UNDERVALVr, verb ad. [of under and value] 1. To eſteem or ac- 


count leſs than the value, to treat as of little worth. 2. To depreſs, to 


deſpiſe ; to make low in eſtimation. 
NDERVALUE, ſubft. [from the verb] a diſparagement, low rate, 
vile price. | 
UnDerva'LUER, 


1 


Jubſl. [of undervalue) one who eſteems lightly, 
Walton. | | | 


| Unvexwe'nT, pret. of undergo. 


— Unpzrwoo' [unden-pudu, Sax.] 'coppice, or any wood that is not 
reckoned as timber. | 


_ Unovexwo'kk, aht. [of under and wwork] ſubordinate buſineſs 
affairs, a l e . 8 


To UN DERwOR Ek, verb act. pret. and part. paſſ. under cor led or un- 


deraurought [of unden-peoncan, 5 1. To deſtroy by clandeſtine mea - 
ſares. Shakeſpeare, 2. To labour le | : 


s than enough, 
To Unperwork, verb neut. to work for an under price. 
Unperwo'tKMAN, /ub/?. [of under and workman] an inferior or ſu- 
bordinate labourer. _ | | . 
To UNDEREWRT TR, verb af, [of unden and pnivan, Sax. ] to ſub- 
ſcribe, to write under ſomething elſe. 5 5 
Unpexwrr'TTEN [of unden- nrxan, Sax. ] ſubſcribed. nd” 
UnperwR!'TER, H. [of under curite] an inſurer, ſo called from writ- 
ing his name under the conditions. TE TAR 
 Unpgscr1'sed, adj, not deſeribed. | 
Unpescr1'sp, adj. not ſeen, undiſcovered, 


Unvese'RvED, adj. 1. Unmerited, not obtained by merit. 2. Not 


incurred through fault. | 
„ UnDESE'RVEDLY, adv. [of undeſerved}] without deſert, either good or 
ll. Dryden. | os | 
_ Unpece/rver, ſubs. one of no merit. Shakeſpeare. 

Unpes8'rvinc, adj. 1. Not having merit or worth. 2. Not meriting 
an icular advantage or hurt; with of; 


NDES1'GNED, adj. done without deſign, accidental, not purpoſed. | 
UnpesrcnebLy, ady. accidentally, without intention. | 


Unves!'oninc. 1. Upright, ſincere, having no artful or fraudulent 


ſchemes. 2. Not acting with any ſet purpoſe, having no deſign. 
Unopes!'raBLE, adj. not to be wiſhed, not pleaſed. Milton, 
Unvpes!'ReD, adj. not wiſhed, not ſollicited. 

_ UnpesrRinG, ag. negligent, not wiſhing. Dryden, 
UnpesTRO'YABLE, ach. not ſuſceptive of deſtruction. Boyle, 
UnpesTRo'YED, aj. not deſtroyed. Locke. | 


UnDeTE'RMINABLE, adj. that cannot be determined, impoſſible to 


be decided. Locke. 


UxnpeTE'RMinaTt, adh. 1. Not ſettled, not decided, contingent. 
South. 2. Not fixed. - 5 133 42 
UnDeTER'MINATENEsS, or UNDETERMINA'TION [of undeterminate] 
1. Uncertainty, indeciſion. The latter Hale uſes. 2. The ſtate of not 
being fixed or invincibly directed. Mare uſes the former word. | 
NDETE'RMINED, adj. [indetermine, Fr.] 1. Not determined, uncer- 
tain, undecided. 2. Not limited, not regulated. Hale. 
Unpzvo'TED, adj. not devoted. Clarendon. 
Unpevov'r, adj. [indevet, Fr.] irreverent, 
Unvpxvou'TLY, adv. irreverently. | 


UnD1aPHA'NOUs, adj. not id, not tranſparent. Boyle. 


* 


Uno1'd, pret. of axdo. Roſcommon. 
_ Unp1cz'sTED, adj. not concocted. | | 

Unv1ice'sT1RLE, adj. that cannot be digeſted. 

Unp1'cnr, pret. put off. It is queſtionable whether it have a preſent 
tenſe. Spen/er. | | 

UnorLiGenT [indiligens, Lat.] 2 | 

UnD1iM1'NISHABLE, ad}, that cannot be diminiſhed. 

UnpiMiN1SHED, adj. not * not leſſened. 

Und uro, adj. not impreſſed by a blow. Shakeſpeare, 

Unp1i'yPeD, ach. [of us and dip] not dipped, not plunged. 

Unoire'cTED, adj. not directed. | x 

Unoi1sce'RNI1BLE, adj. that cannot be diſcerned, inviſible. 

UnpisCE'RNIBLY, adv. inviſibly, imperceptibly. 

Unp1sCcg'RNkp, adj. not obſerved, not diſcovered. 

Uno1scs'RNEDLY, adv. ſo as not to be undiſcovered. Boyle. 

Unp1sce'rninG, adj, wanting diſcernment, injudicious. | 

— adj, that cannot be dif 
 Uno1acyua'rcsd, adj. not diſcharged. | SD i204 

der ene af 1 or untaught. 2. Not ſubdued 
to regulari 0 1 "= Fo 82 
—— adj. not to be found out. Rogers. 
Unp1isco'vsr8D, ad. not ſeen, not found out. 
Unditcnzz'r, eq. not wiſe, imprudent. 
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Uvptscvt'szo, ad. , artleſs, expoſed to view. 
8 N diſhonoured. Shakeſpeare. | 
Unxpisma'ysD, adj. not diſcouraged, not depreſſed with fear. 
Und150BL1'ciNnG, adj. inoffenſive. n 
Unp15peg'rSED, adj. not ſcattered. Beyle. 
Uxpisro'sBD of, adj. unſold, not beſtowed. 
Unp1sPRO'VABLE, adj. that cannot be diſproved. 
NDI1SPU'TED, adj. that is not conteſted, evident. 
eee adj. 1. Openly declared. 2. Honeſt, not feigned. 
te . As | 
n. adj. not ſcattered, not diſperſed. Boyle. 
Unp1s50'L.veD, adj. that is not diſſolved. 
UNnd1880'LVIiNG, adj. never melting. Addiſon. 
Unp1sTE'MPERED, adj. 1. Free from diſeaſe. 
bation. Temple. | 
UnD15T1/NGUISHABLE, ad}. 1. That cannot be diſtinctly ſeen. 2. 
Not to be known by any peculiar property. 
| NDIST1'NGUISHED, adj. 1. Not to be diſcerned from others, not to 
be ſeen otherwiſe than confuſedly. 2. Not marked out by objects or in- 
tervals. 3. Admitting nothing between, having no intervenient ſpace. 
Shakeſpeare. 4. Not marked by any particular property. Denham. 5. 
Not treated with any particular reſpect. Pope. | 
UNnD1sT1'NGUISHING, adj. 1. Making no difference. 


2. Free from pertur- 


plainly diſcerned. | 
* 1 adj. not perplexed by contrariety of thoughts or de- 


UnpisT&A'CTEDLY, adv. without diſturbance from contrariety of ſen- 
timents. Boyle. 


UnDisTRA'CTEDNESs, „f. freedom from interruption by contrary Bey 


thoughts. Boyle. 


_ UnpisTu'rBED, adj. i. Uninterrupted by any hindrance or moleſta- | 


tion. 2. Quiet, free from perturbation. 3. Not agitated. Bacon. 

UnD1STU RBEDLY, adv. without any interruption, calmly. Locke. 

UnprviÞaBLE, agj. not ſeparable. Shakeſpeare. 

_ Unviv1'ped, adj. [indiviſus, Lat.] whole, intire, not parte. 
Unorvi'NABLE, adj. that cannot be known n y divi- 
Undivr's1BLE, adj. that cannot be divided or ſeparated. | 
Unpivv'LGED, az. ſecret, not promulgated. LA: 

To Uxpo', pret. wndid, part. pail. undone [of undoen, Sax.] 1. To 
take to pieces what was put together; to looſe, to unravel. 2. 'To 
change any thing done to its former ſtate, to recal or annul any action. 3. 
To bring to deſtruction, to ruin. 160 | | 
To Undo a Boar [with hunters] is to dreſs it. 

__Unpo&'iNG, adj. 1 1 
 Unvoixc, bf. ruin, fatal miſchief. Aadiſon. | 

_ __ Unno'xs, as [of undoen, Sax.) 1. Not wrought, not performed, 
&c. 2. Ruined, brought to deſtruction. | 

_ Unpov'sTED, adj. [indubitatus, Lat.] certain, indiſputable. 

Undo T EDIT, adv. without queſtion or doubt. 
Unvpov'sTING, a4, admitting no doubt, certain. P 

_ UnDRAr/NABLE, ad. that cannot be drained or dried up. | 

To Unvra'w, verb act. [of an, and bnaxan, Sax.] to draw back; 
as, to wndraw the curtains. FELLA P 

Unpza'wn, adj. not pulled by any external force. Milton. 
Unpxea'peD, adj. not greatly feared. | 

 UnprEa'MED, adj. not thought on. Shakeſpeare. i 
To UxDRE“ss, verb eZ. 1. To pull off one's clothes, to ftrip off clothes. 

2. To diveſt of ornaments. | | | te 

UxpDRE'ss, a diſhabille, a looſe or dreſs. = 

2. Not prepared for uſe, 


4 


Unpxe'sstD, adj. 1. Not regulated. 
UnDpR1'eD, adj. [di gan, Sax.] not dried. 
Unpr1'veNn, adj. not impelled either way. _ 
Unpro'ssy, a. free from recrement. F. Phillips. 
UnDu'BITABLE, ad}. ueſtionable, not admitting 

5 Unpvu's [Liadue, Fr.] 1. 

__ UnpvE'LY, adv. illegally | „by indirect means, not properly. 

_ Unpve'xess, /ub}/e. ———— anl. 

D'npulakr, a/. C undule, Lat.] playing like waves; playing 
intermiſſion. Brown. | | . 10 
To U'npuLaTE, verb ad. WR to drive backwards and 

forwards, to make to play as waves. y uſed as a paſſive. Hol- 


To UnpuLaTE, verb neut. to play as waves in curls. Pope, ' 
UnpuLa'TED, adj, [indulatus, Lat.) made after the manner of waves; 
Qs ſtuffs, and the grain of wainſcot. | 
UnDuLa'T10Nn, Lat. a motion like that of waves. 
UxDduLaT1ON of the Air, the waving of the air to and fro. 
UNnDULAaT10N [in 
in a liquid, or a ſort of wavy motion whereby a liquid alternately riſes 
and falls like the waves of the ſea. | 
UnDuLaT1on [in ſurgery] a motion enſuing in the matter contained 
-in 2 abſceſs upon 3” { : * 
"NDULATORY, adj. | | in the manner of waves : 
. moving 


the ſame as de 
Unpvu'raovs, adj. not performing duty, irreverent, diſobedient. 

» lrreverent. | 
to duty. 


Unpu'TiFuL, adj. diſobedi | 
Unpvu'TirvuLiLY, adv. diſobedient, not according 
 OUnpu'TirvuLNEss, ſub}. diſobedience to parents, want of reſpeR, ir- 
reverence. pom 


Uno vino, ad;. immortal, not not periſhing. Milton, 


doubt. 


UnEa'&NED, adj. not obtained by labour or merit. 
Unza'zTHED, adj. driven from the hold, 
UnEg4a'RTHLY, adj. not terreſtrial. Shakeſpeare. 
Unea'sLY, adv. not without pain. | | | 
Unza'sness, fobſft. unquietneſs of mind, Rate of being in pain 


3 bp 
»>4/ 


Unza'sy [mal-aife, Fr.) 1. Pained, diſturbed in mind. 2. Painful, 


iving diſturbance. 3. Conftraining, cramping. 4. Not unconſtrained, 
— engaged 5. Peerich, 4 76e lad. — Difficult, 'Out of 
ule. Shakeſpeare. . "+ | #1; , «£53 


Unza"TaBLE, adj. that cannot be edten. 
UxzA TIA, adj}. not devoured. 


Unea'Ty, adv. [from eas, Sax. ] 1. 
Dalaas. 3. 7 un · 


2. Not to be 


ot right, not legal. 2. Not agreeable to 


with 


led 


hyfics] a kind of tremulous motion or vibration | 


UNF 


der, below. And ſcem'd wneath to ſhake the ſtod faſt ground, 

er. 

_ Unze'niyyixe, 4%. not improving in good life, | 
Unerta'sriC, aj. not having a {pungy or elaſtic quality, 
UNnsLz'cTap, 3%. not choſen. Shakeſpeare.” | 
 UnNg'Lic1BLE, adj. not worthy to be choſen. Rogers. 

Une'LoquenT, adj. not eloquent. ] 
Unz'LOQUENTNEsS [of an, eloquens, Lat. and g/ want of eloquence 
UNEMPLOYED, ad. 1. Not uſed or employed in any particular work, 

2. Not buſy. | . 9 

Unz'"MPTIABLE, adj, not to be emptied, inexhauſtible. Hooker 
Unzxcu'mBriNG, adj. being without encumbrance. : 
Unznpo'wer, adj. 1. Having no dowry. 2. Not inveſleg not 
graced. Clarendon. . 1 
UnzsNca'GED, adj. not engaged, not appropriated. 
Unenjo'yep, ab, not obtained, not poſſeſſed. | 
Uxtx1o/yinG, adj. that has no enjoyment, that does not enjoy, 
Unznt1i'G4TENED, adj. not illuminated. | 3 
UnenLA'RGED, adj. not enlarged, narrow, contracted, 
UnensLa'ven, ab. free, not enthralled, Aadiſon. , 
 UngNTERTA'INING, adj. giving no delight, nor entertainment, 
Une'nviep, adj. not envied, exempt from envy. 
UnzxnTo0'MBED, adj. unburied, uninterred. Dryden. 
Unz'quaBLE, adj. different from itſelf, diverſe. Bentley. | 
Unz#'quaL, _ 1. Not even. 2. Not equal, inferior, 4. Partial, 
not beſtowing on both the ſame advantages. 4. [egal, Fr.] ill matched, | 

di; rtionate. 5. Not regular, not uniform. Y 

3 adj. not to be equalled, not to be paralleled, 
b | 


$4 en a 


Unz'quaLLED, adj. Unparalleled, unrivaled in excellence. Bol. 
UIC GATT T, adv. not in equal proportions, in different degrees, 
Unz'qQuALNEss, /ub/?. ſtate of being unequal, inequality. 
- Unz'quiTaBLs, adj. not impartial, not juſt. Decay Piet. 
Unzqu1'vocaLi, adj. not equivocal. Brown. _ 
Decay of Piety. 
t.] 1. Committing no miſtake, 2. 


 Unzg'srABLENEss, ſubſe. incapacity of error. 
Unz'zriNG, 2 [inerrans, La 
Uncapable of failure, certain, infallible. See SrIAIr, Trriaxistz, 
o BA TIER compared. ; * ; 
Uxe'rRINGLY, adv; without miſtake. Glasville. 


_  UngsCHE'WABLE, adj. not to be eſcaped, inevitable. Carew. 


UnzsP1'ep, adj. not eſpied, not ſeen, not diſcovered. Fi 
Unzsse"xT1AL, 24%. 1. Not being of the laſt importance, not conſti- 
tuting eſſence. Aadiſon. 2. Void of real being. Malton. ET 


- . UnzsT4&'BLISHED, adj. not eſtabliſhed. 


Une'ven, adj. 1. Not even, 
other. hs 


Unz'venness, /ab/f. 1. U 


not level. 2. Unequal, not ſuiting each 


nequalneſs of ſurface. 2. State of not 
having plainneſs or ſmoothneſs. 3. Turbulence, changeable ſtate. - 
_ Uxe'viraBLE [tevitable, Fr. inewitabilis, Lat.] not to be eſcaped. 
_ Unexa'cTED, adj. not exacted, not taken by force. Pa 
UxxA“MINRD, agj. not tried, not diſcuſſed, not enquired into. 
eee adj, being without example, not known by any pro- 
cedent. c | 
Uxexcr*PTIONABLE, @4. againſt which no exception can be taken, 
not liable to any objection. 5 . ) 
UnegxcE'PTIONABLY, adv. in a manner not to be excepted againſt, 
UnEexco'ciTABLE, adj. not to found out. Raleigh. | 
Unexc1'sed, adj. not ſubject to the payment of the exciſe. . 
Unzxcu'saBLE, adj. that is not to be excuſed. | 
UNE'xECUTED, aj. not executed, not done. 
UNnexe'MPLIFIED, adj. not made known by exa 
Un xkRxCISED, adj. not practiſed, not experienced. 
Unexe'MPT, adj. not free by peculiar privilege. Milton. 
UxxxxATED, adj. not exerted or put forth. | 
Unzx#avu'sTED, adj. not drawn out, not conſumed, not ſpent, net 
UnzxPa'NDED, adj. not ſpread out. | 
Unegxye'cTED, adj. not looked for, ſadden. $4 | 
— Ungxez'cTEDLY, adv. in a manner not expected, ſuddenly. 
Unzxyez'cTEDNEss, ſahſ. not looked for, time or manner, ſodden · 


neſs. | en | 
. Unzxys'R1ENCED, at}. not having tried, not verſed, not acquainted 
y Ma | | 3 25 


Unexrxbizur, ach. inconvenient, not fit. * 
amp, adj. (inexperter, Lat.] unexperienced, wanting know- | 
or {kill. 
NEXPE'RTNESs, ſubſt. unſkilfulneſs. | | 
| UnzxyeLo'keD, a%. 1. Not ſearched out. 2. Not tried, not known. 
Unexyo'seD, adj. not laid open to cenſure. * 
Untxyou'nDABLE, ad. that cannot be explained. 6 
UnexPRE'SSIBLE, adj. not to be uttered, ineffable. TA. 
UnzxyPsx's5rve, adj. 1. Not having the power of utterin orexprel- 
ſing. This is the natural and analogical ſignification. 2. U nutterable, 
not to be expreſſed. Out of uſe and improper. AMz/ton. 
_ Ungxpan'ss)BLENESS, /ubf. unutterableneſs. | | 
| UngxPu'GNABLE, adj, [inexpugnabilis, Lat.) that cannot be conquered 
or won by fighting. | | he, 
UnexTE'NDED, adj. that is not extended, having no dimenſions. | 
UnexTE*KMINABLE, ati. that cannot be rooted out. ak) 
_ UngxT1'NGUISHABLE, adj, [of inextinguibilis, Lat. inextinguible, Ff. 


8 not to be put out. 


NEXTI'NGUISHED, adj. [inextinatus, Lat.] 1. Unquenched, 25t fat 
ont. 2. Not extin ble. Dryden. | 
UNxexTrRPATED, adj. not rooted out. 
Unra'pzp, ach. not withered. . 
Une x'vixG; adj. not liable to wither. 
UnFar'LinG, adj. not miſſing, certain. 
Ur, ach. diſingenuous, not honeſt. 
UnrartLy, adv. difingenuouſly, diſhoneſtly. 
Unyrarknss, /ubf. diſhoneſty. 1 
| þ © =p cnn #4, 1. Falſe, perfidious. 2. Impious, inßdel. 
NFAI'THFULNESS, f. treachery ; alſo infidelity. 
- \Unpar'THyULLY, «dv. treacherouſly, | 
'Unra'iLibwed, ag. not fallowed. 


UNnFA'L31F18D, ach. genuine. 


Ux- 


UN F 
Unra'MED [infamatus, Lat.] not famous; alſo infamous. 
UnFamr LIAR, adj. unaccuſtomed, ſuch as is not common. 
Unra SHIONABLE, @//. being out of faſhion, not modiſh. 
Unra's10NABLENEss, deviation from the reigning cuſtom. Locke. 
Unra'sHIONABLY, adv, [of unfaſbionable) 1. Not according to the 
faſhion. 2. Unartfully. Shakeſpeare. 
Unra" ind adj. | rms, Fr.] 1. Not modified by art. 2. 
Having no regul ar form. 
To Ux rA ST EN, verb act. to looſe or undo what was faſt. Sidney. 
UnraTHERED, adi. having no father, fatherleſs. ys, xj 
UnFa'THOMABLE, adj. that cannot be fathomed or ſounded by a line; 
alſo that _— be comprehended, that of which the end or extent can- 
ot be foun 
. Une &a'THOMABLY, adv. ſo as not to be ſounded. . 
UnFa'THOMED, adj. not to be ſounded, a 
UnrAT1'GUED, adh. unweared, untired. 
UnFAa'vOURABLY, adv, 1 . Unkindly, unpropitiouſly. 2. 80 as not 
to countenance or ſupport. 


Unrza'RED, adj. i. Not frighted, not terrified. B. John/on. 2. Net 
dreaded. 

Unrsa' SABLE, adj jj. [ faiſable, Fr.) that cannot be done. 

UnFEA'THERED, "a not fledged, or covered with feathers. 
Uneza'TURED, adj. deformed, wanting regularity of features Dry- 
den. 

Unes'D, adj. not ſupplied with food, not fed. 

Unyes'D, adj. unpaid. 

Unrze'LINnG, 44. inſenſible. 

Uxr ETON ED, adj. fincere, not counterfeited. | 

UnFe1'GNEDLY, adv. fincerely, without bypocriſy, nth. 

UnFE1'@NEDNEss, /ubft. ſincerity, reality. | 

Unee'LT, adj. not felt, not perceived. 

UnFE'NCED, adj. 1. Naked of fortification, eee. 2. Not ſur- 
rounded by any incloſure, having no fence. F 

UnreRME'NTED, adj. not fermented. 

UNFE'RTILE, adh. infertilis, Lat.] unfruitful, not prolific. Decay of 
Piet 

To Unre'TTER, verb act. to unchain, to free from ſhackles, 

Unr1'cuReD, * no animal form. Wotton. 

Une1'LLED, adj. not filled, not * ſupp plied. 

Uxri' KM. 1. n feble. ot ſtable. Dryden. 

UnF1'L1aBLE, adj. 9 to a ſon. Shakeſpeare. _ 

Une1'N1sHED, a6. incomplete, not ended. 
Uxrrr, adj. 1. Unapt, unqualified, - 2. Unſuitable, improper. 
To Jxrir, verb a#. to diſqualify. Gowerument of the Log: | 

UNF1"TTING, adj. not proper. Camden. 

Unr1'TLY, adv. improperly, not ſuitably, 

UxrirxEBs, ſubf. 1. Unmeetneſs, want of qualifications. 2. Want 


of pro 
ev. verb act. I, To looſen, to make leſs faſt, 3. To make 
fluid. Dryden. 


Devin os [ ft, Fr.] 1. Unſettled, wandering, inconſtant, va- 

ant. 2. Not determined. 

 Unz1'xepness, ſubſt. an * ſtate or temper, unſettledneſs. 

_ UnrLe'pcep, adj. [viegaet, Dan. flown] that has not yet got feathers; 
young, not having attained full growth. 

UnFrLE'sHED, adj. not fleſhed, not ſeaſoned to blood, raw. Cow- 


© Unroo'LED, adj. unſubdued, not worked. 

To Unro'LD, 4 ad. ealdan, Sax.] 1. To * 7 open to 2 
2. To tell, to declare. 3. To diſcover, to reveal. * 
ſet to view. 

Unro'Lvinc, adj. directing to unfold. Shakeſpeare. 

To Unroo'r, verb act. to reſtore from folly. Shake/ 


Unroxs1'p, or UnrosBi'DEN, adj. [ponbeobun, EN. not proki 


Unyor81DDzNNEss, the ſtate of being unforbidden. Boyle. | 
Unro'sCeD, adj. [ force, Fr.] 1. Unconſtrained, not compelled. 2, 
Not impelled. Donne. 3. Not feigned. Howard, + Not violent. 
Denham. 5. Not contrary to eaſe. Dryden. 67 | 
Unro'sc1BLE, ag. wanting force. 
' UnFoxteno'DING, giving no omens. Pope. 


_ Unroxexno'WN, adj. not known befarchand, not — by preſ- _ 


cience. 


* v, ach. not ſeen beforehand, not n Nr it . 


UxronxksxITAuNED, ach. circimciſed. Milton. 
NFO'RFEITED, adi. not forfeited. 
 Unyoxc0'TTEN, not loſt to memory. Knolles. 

 Unrorc1'vin, adj. relentleſs, implacable. 

UNF0'&MED, ad}. informis, Lat.] not put into form, not modiſied in- 
to regular ſhape. 

UxrORMURD Stars [with aſtronomers] are thoſe ſtars which are alſo 
called nebulous or cloudy, and are ſcarce to be ſeen by . ce, or 
even by a teleſcope. 
 UneoRrsa'kxEN, x not deſerted. 


Unro'tT1FIED, adj . Nor beg Fr.] Not fortified, not ſecured by 
walls or bulwarks. 


ot frengthened, weak, infirm. 3. Wanting 
ſecurity. 


Uneo'sTUNATE, infortunt, Fr. of igfortunatus, Lat.] unlucky, 
unhappy, not _— Line 


UNnFo'&TUNATELY, «dv. unluckily, un 


Unr0's TUNATENESsS, fallt. [of nen unluckineſs. 
Not in uſe. Sidney. 


bi 


Unyov'cur, adj. [of fought] not fought. Knolles, 

UnFov'LED, ach. not ſoiled, unpolluted. More. | 

Unrov'nD, . [p:nvan, Sax.] not found, not met with. 
ed. Hooker. 


Unera'MBABLE, adj. not to be mould 
3 MED, adj, not formed, not I ns oi 
NFRE'QUENT, &dj. uncommon, not 
To Gars 7 — verb ad. to leave, .to Fang to 3 A bad 


P 
Wan "ATED, adj. uentatus, Lat. frequents, Fr.] not often 


Zone to, rarely viſited, ſeldom entered. 
ora QUENTLY, adv. n0t commonly Brown. *. 
NFRIE NDBD, wanting friends, uncountenan PP TIE) | 
Un FRE es eis, A ſeldomneſs. | 


- 


ment, want of kindne 


uv NG 


Uxnerie'npLiNgss (of anfriendy] an unfriendly Ares or treat- 
oyle 

Uner18'NDLY, adj, unkindly, not benevolent. 

Uyrro'zen, adj. not congealed to ice. Boyle, 

UxrRvTrrpr. 1, Barren, not prolific. 2. Not fructiſerous. 3. 
Not fertile. 4. Not producing good effects, | 

Unexur n ls e ſterility, barrenneſs, 

UxrUTTTILED, adj. not fi 

Unxv'Me, adj. [ fume, oy l _ ſmoked. 

To Unyv'zL, verb a, to unfold, to open. 

To Unev'sxisn, verb af. 1. To deprive, to wha to diveſt. 2. 
To leave naked. 


Uxrv'RNIsHRp, adj. [of an, and ga Fr.] 1. Being without furni- 
ture, or undecorated with ornaments. 2. Unſupplied. 


Uncar's, or UncarNLy, aj. os Sax. ] awkward, Wy 
in doing any thing; uncouth. Sawife. 
Unxcar'xLy, adv. awkwardly. | 
Uxca'LLeD, adj. unhurt, unwounded. 
Unca'eTERED, adj. being without garters. 
_ Unca'Tausre, as, not cropped, not picked. 
Uneg/x8raTED, adj. unbegotten, having no beginning.  Rakigh, 
Unceg'xeraTiIVvE, adj. beginning by nothing. Shakeſpeare, 
Uncar'NevuL, adj. — producing gain. 


Unce'verovs, adj. 1. Not generous, not bountiful, ſparing. 2. 
Ignominious. Addi ſon. a f 3 


Unce'neRoOUsSLY, adv. not freely or liberally, unhandſomely. 
Unca"snisnep, adj. [of un, and garni, Fr.] not ſet off with garniture. 
Uncz'Lp [ungeld, Sax. ] i. e. not to be redeemed by a pecuniaty 


compenſation ; as, if a man was killed in committing of a. felony, he 


was to lie in the field unburied, and no pecuniary compenſation ſhould 
be made for his death, 
UNGE'NIAL, adj. uot kind or favourable to nature. Sai. 
UNGENTEE'L, adj. clowniſh, not gentleman-like. 
UNGENTEE'LY, adv. in a clowniſh manner, 


_ UncenTEt'LNgss, /ubP. — Lat. gentileſſe, Fr.] ungentility, 


behaviour not becoming a gentlem 
'Unce'/NTLE, adj. | gentil, Fr. ce b harſh, ru 
Bo ng NTLEMANLY, adj. literal, not becoming a gentleman, Cla- 
rendon 
Unct'NTLENESS, Jubſt. untameneſs, rudeneſs, the aPppolite to mild- 
neſs; alſo unkindneſs, incivility. 
Unc” NTLY, adv. untractably, harſhly, ruggedly. 
UnGeomE'TRICAL, adj. not agreeable to the laws of geometry. 
Uxcr'LpeD, adj. not overlaid with gold. | 
To Unc, werb act. Lean, . to looſen or untie a girdle, to 
looſe any thing tied with a gird 
Unc1'rT, adj. [zynvan, S. ungirded, looſely dreſſed. 


UNcL0'R1FIED, adj. not honoured, not t with 1 and adora- 
tion. Hooker, 


UncLo've, adj. having the hand my 

Uncr'vinc, adj. not bringing Alen 

To UncLv't, verb af. to untaſten = is 1 to looſe any thing 
cemented. 


To Unco'p, os aF. to diveſt of divinity, Dome. Dryden uſes it 


vely. 
Uxco'DLILY, adv. impiouſly, wickedly. 
Unco/vLiness, abt. impiety, negle& of God. 


Unco'bLy, 
wickedneſs. Shakeſpeare 


_ Unco'xeD, 2 un wounded, unbhurt. Shakeſpeare. 
UxconED, adj. not fated, not filled. 


Unco' ee e 1. Not to be governed, not to be reſtrained. 
2. Licentious, wild, id 8 


UnG0o'VERNABLENESS, 755 an ungovernable temper. 
2 N a4. 1. Being without government. 2. Licentious, 
* 


* T, adj. 1. Not gained, not acquired. 2. Not begotten. 
al, 


UncRra'cEFUL, adj. not having a good or Nee aſpect, mien ar 
air, want 


elegance. 
UncRA'CEFULLY, unhandſamely, unelegantly. 
_ UngG&a'cEFULNEss, /abP.. inclegance, awkwardneſs. 
Uncra'cious [pracieux, Fr. of gratio/us, Lat.] 1. Void af. grace, 


wicked, odious, hateful. 2. + „ unpleaſing. 5 8 U . 
acceptable, not favoured. Clarendon. pt 85 E 


NGRA'CIOUSLY, in an unlucky untoward manner. 
Uncz a'ciousxes, ſubſt. voidneſs of grace, wickedneſs. | 
UncRA'NTED, adj. [o fun, and garamti, Fr. warranted] not given, 
not beſtowed. 


D TICAL, adj. [grammaticalis, Lat.] not according to the 
es of 


To Uncs a' PPLE, verb act. [krappelen, Teut. ] to diſingage what was 


Pre, 'TEFUL, agi. [;ngratus, Lat A „Fr. ] 1. Unthankful, ma- 
king no returns, WF; Seien for kindn 2. Making no returns for 


culture. Dryden. N nacceptable.. Claren don. f 
UncRra' 9 chan 2. Unpleaſingly. 


UnaGra'TEFULNESS, ſul. — alſo unplealing quality, un- 
a tableneſs. 


NGRA'VELY, adv. Without ſeriouſneſs. 
Uxcrou' NDED, adj. having no foundation. s 
UncRv'pGincLy, adv. without ill-will, heartily, willingly 


Uncua'kDED, adj, [garde, Fr.) 1. Not defended or kept by a ard, 
2, 3 e Not pon er 4. Canary, hee 


]'novent [un „Lat. ] ointment. 
UnQuzxTa l the bt of compounding and making oint- 


ments. 
Uncuz'vrun, Lat. a a ſweet ointment, a Dunes. a ſalve; as, 
ron gangs, „Lat. weg N 
NGUR'SSED, adj. not l — hf conj ure. Spenſer. 


1 DED, aj. pot directed — . 
N Outs, Lat of a a or toe, a ſfimilar white and hard - 


7 


part which ſecures the ends of hem, rom external. injuries, and is alſo 


an ornament to them 
U'nevuis ” Lat, __ anatomil}s; . a little thin bone in the great 
gorner. 


\ 


% 


adj. 1. Not fearing God or his laws, 2. debe by 
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UNH 


* of the orbit of the eye, in which is a hole, where the lacrymal 
land lies. 2 | | po 

, U'xcuLa, Lat. 1. The hoof of a beaſt. 2. [With geometricians] 
is the ſection of a cylinder cut off by a plane, paſſing obliquely thro 
the plane of the baſe and part of the cylindric ſurface. 3. (With ſur- 


geons] a ſort of hooked inſtrument for extracting a dead fætus out of 


the womb. | 
U'xevLvs, or Unev1'cuLvs, Lat. [with botaniſts] a little ſpeck of 
a different colour from the reſt of the petala or flower- leaves. 
Unra'BITABLE, adj. [inhabitable, Fr. of inhabitabilis, Lat.] not ca- 
pable or fit to be inhabited, uninhabitable. Holder and Ray. 
UxHa'BITABLENESS, an uninhabitable quality, &c. : 
To Uxna fr, verb act. [hapr, Sax.) to take off the haft of a knife. 
Ee. f 
 Unna'cxev, adj. not cut, not hewn nor notched with cuts. 


To Uxu'aLLow, verb a. [halgzian, Sax.) to prophane, to deprive 


of holineſs. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Uxna'PPILY, adv. in an unfortunate manner, miſerably, wretch- 


bration. Milton. 4. Unbeard 


ce 


from the 


yielding no hope of 


Unnya'LLOWED, adj. [halx1an Sax.) unſanctified, profane. 

Unna'LLOwING, ſubſt. act of profanation. 

To Unna'LTER, verb act. halter, Du. and L. Ger. Halter, H. Ger. 
halprne, Sax.] to take off the halter from a horſe, to take off a 
halter. | 

Uxna'LTERED, adj. freed from or being without a halter. 

To Uxna'np, verb ad. to let go, to looſe from the hand; as, wnhand 
me, i. e. let me go. 

UxnA“NmMmESss, /ubſ. I handig, Du.] awkwardneſs. 

Unna'nDLED, az. not handled, not touched. 

_ Unna'nvy, ag. awkward, not cleaver nor dextrous, 

Unna'npily, adv. awkwardly, | 

 Unua'npsoms, adj. [handſam, Teut.] 1. Ungraceful, not beautiful. 


2. Illiberal, diſingenuous. 3. Indecent, unbecoming. 


UxuATN DS MEN ESS, ſub. 1. Want of beauty. 2. Want of elegance. 
3. Illiberalneſs, diſingenuity. 3. Indecency, rudeneſs. 
UNnna'NDSOMELY, adv. 1. Inelegantly, ungracefully. 2. Diſin- 
genuouſly, illiberally. 3. In an indecent, uncivil manner. | 
UxnANOED, adj. not put to death by the gallows. | 
UxnA'P, ſub. miſluck, ill- fortune. Sidney. | | 
- Unn4a'yered [this word ſeems a participle from unbappy, which yet 
is never uſed as a verb] made happy. Shakeſpeare. ER 
- Ukxna'erinEss, 2 1. Miſery, infelicity. 2. Calamity, diſtreſs. 
3. Misfortune, ill-luck. | | 


edly. N 
Unna“, unfortunate, unlucky, miſerable, diſtreſſcſce. 
To Unna'rBOUR, verb act. [henebenga, Sax.] to diſlodge, to drive 
from ſhelter. | | 
UxHAa'RBOURED, adj. affording no ſhelter. Milton. 23 
Unna KD ENED, adj. not confirmed, not made hard. Shakeſpeare. 
UxnA'R DV, adj. feeble, timorous, tender. | | | 
UNKra'RMED, adj. unhurt, not injured. 
UNnra'RMFUL, adj. innocent, innoxious. 5 | 
_ Unyarmo'nious, ad. [harmonieux, Fr. of harmonia, Lat.] 1. Diſ- 
proportionate, not ſymmetrical. 2. Unmuſical, ill-ſounding, diſcor- 
dant, jarring. | 
To Unna'tness, verb ac. [deſbarnac N To take off the 
harneſs, to looſe from the traces. 2. To diſarm, to diveſt of ar- 
mour. | | Ras 
To Unna'se, verb a. [hæpyan, Sax. ] to undo a haſp. 
UNHA'ZARDED, adj. not put in danger, not adventured. 5 
Un nA“ TCHED. 1. Not diſcloſed from the eggs. 2. Not brought to 
light. Shakeſpeare. | | | 
UnHEAa'LTHFUL, adj. [of hæl and pull, Sax. ] fickly, unwholſome. 
UNHEA'LTHFULNESS, or UNyeAa'LTHINESS, fub/t. [of hel and pull- 


nere, Sax.] ſicklineſs, an unhealthful quality, Rate or condition. 


Unaea'LTHFUL [the ſame with unhealt 
* Unata/zp, adj. [hynan, Sax. to hear 
by the ear. 2. Not vouchſafed an au 


] wanting health. 
1. Not heard, not perceived 
nce, Unknown in cele- 


of ; obſcure, not known by fame. 5. 
Unheard ; unprecedented. © 64] | | 


To Unuta'rT, verb a. to diſcourage, to depreſs. Shakeſpeare. 
Uniza'rTY, adj. [heonta, Sax. ] infincere. 


UxnEE“DED, adj. [behever, Sax.] unregarded, not thought worthy of 
notice. 4. 185 . 
- Unueze'prvuL, adj. careleſs, eſs, | 


UNnazs'DrULNESs, /ubft, [of hetan and pullner ye, Sax. ] careleſneſs, 
regardleſſneſs. 4 on 53 * 
 Unxee'vinc, ach. negligent, careleſs. | | 
_ Unuzr'oy, 44%. * ſudden. Milton. 
To UNRECLE, verb ad. to uncover, to expoſe to view. Spenſer. 
Unnz'LPED, adj. unaſſiſted, having no auxiliary, unſupported. 
_ Unue'LPFUL, adj. giving no aſſiſtance. wy 
 Unng'wn, adj. not hewn. 
UNnr'pzBOUND, adj. lax of maw, capacious. Milton. 
To Unur'NGE. verb ad. [of heng, or hangſel, Du. 
the hin 2. To diſplace by violence. 3. To confuſe, to diſorder. 
To Unno'akD, verb act. h „ Sax.) to take out of a hoard, to 
diſcloſe, to ſteal. Milton. | | | | 


2 ſuhſt. (of haliz and nere, Sax. ] wickednefs, profane- 
neſs. . e 
aj. Chalig, Sax. ] 2. Prophane, not hallowed. 


Unno'Lx, 
pious, wicked. 
Un non Es i as, Lat.] diſhoneſt. | er N. 
Unro'nouRev, aj. 1. Not regarded with veneration, not celebrated. 
2. Not treated with reſpet. Ke 2 FE 
To Uxroo'/pwixk, verb af. [of hob and pincian, Sax.] to remove 
any thing that obſtructs the fight. 41 | md 
To Unrovo's, verb ad. [hoce, Sax.] to take off from a hook. 
Unyo'yzp, or Unxoyed for. adj. [xehaper, Sax.] unexpected, 
greater than hope had TT OM | 
Uxno'pErur, adj. 
| „leaving no room to hope. 


Unno'yzPuLNESS, /abft. [of hope · pull and nere, Sax.) quality of 
NHO'RSE, & a8. [hon „ Sax.] to off a horſe, to throw 
e 


1. To take off 


To 


„ that it has a horn upon its noſe — 


all his 


*. Im- tated 


ker and pull, Sax. ] from which no good is to 


To Unno'se, verb ad. Chora, Sax.] to pull off the hoſe or Kock 


ings. 
Be adj. [ inhoſpitalis, Lat.] affording no kindneſ; 
tertainment to ſtrangers z cruel, barbarous, | 

Unno'sT1LE, adj. not belonging to an enemy, Phillips, 

To Unnov'ss, verb act. to drive from the habitation, ogy uſed 
paſſively. | : 

Unnov'seD, adj. 1. homeleſs, wanting a houſe. 
tled habitation. 

Uxnov'sELLED, a. without having received the ſacrament. 
ſeare. Heuſel is a Saxon word, for the euchariſt, which ſee 
rived f:om the Latin hoftiola. Hanmer, 

Uxuv'uax, adj. [inhumanus, Lat.] unkind, barbarous, cruel. 

Unav'MBLED, adj. not humbled, not touched with ſhame or con 
fuſion. | | 5 


Pur. adj. hype, Sax. ] having received no injury, free from 


; Unuv'sTevL, adj. harmleſs, doing no harm, 
_ Unnv'zrevLiLY, adv. without harm, innoxiouſly, 
Unnv'sBAnDED, adj. (cf huy, an houſe, and bonda, Sax. a buſband] 


Or en. 


2. Having no fee. 


Shake. 
ms de. 


not managing with good huſbandry, 


To Uxyv'sx, verb af. puree, Du, ] to take off the huſk or ſhell, 
* Unica'esuLaR, adj. [of unicapſularis, Lat.] having but one fingle 
ſeed-veſlel. | 3 | EY 
U'nicorn [anicornis, of unus, one, and cornu, Lat. a horn] is by 
ſome ſuppoſed to be a very rare and beautiful beaſt, like a horſe, havin 
one long horn in the middle o fthe forehead twiſted. But this creature 
not being well atteſted to have been ſeen, may well be thought to exig 
rather from its being mentioned in ſcripture. But Taylor, in his Concor- 
dance, refers us to Shaw's Travels, 9 P- 91. and ſubjoins 
at there is one, in Dr. Mea, 
muſæum, about 37 inches; and another in Sir Haus Sloan's 32 inches 
long; where alſo are ſeen two horns about 25 inches long, which grew 
on the naſe of the ſame animal; which ſhews that the rbinoceros has ſome. 
times raue horns. Dr. Par/on's Diſſertat, on this animal. Ph:1o/;phical 


Triranſactions, No. 470. See alſo Kolber's account of the Dutch ſettlement 


at the Cape of Good-hope.” Tho! after all, the learned Pochart ſuppoſes 
the Scripture- c m (which the Septuagint render N,, or unicorn) 
to have been a #avo horned animal, and of the buffalo kind. See Max. 
Tyger, and read, not from man and iger; but from the Greek yailguga, 
mantichora. See ELIANM and Pliny, g 

Unicorn, a bird. Grew. _ t 

Sea-Untcorn, a fiſh about 18 or 20 feet in length, having a head like 
a horſe, and a white horn in the middle of the forehead about five hand- 
fuls long: its ſcales are as big as a crown piece, and it has fix large fins 
like the end of a galley oar. 'The horn of this fiſh is ſuppoſed to be 
what is believed to be the horn of the creature before mentioned. 

Unico'rxovs, adj. [ unicornus, Lat.] having but one horn. 

U'x1Form, adj. [uniforme, Fr. Sp. and It. uniformis, Lat.] 1. Of one form 
or faſhion, regular, having all parts alike, keeping its tenour, ſimilar to 
itſelf. 2. Conforming to one rule, agreeing with each other. 

Un1rorRM Flowers, or UniroRM Plants, are ſuch as are all round of 
the ſame figure, having the fore and back parts, as alſo the right and 
left parts exactly alike. | 

NiFORM Motion, [of 
RE A (4, a | f 5 1 
NIFO'RMITY, ſubſt. [uniformits Fr. uni formità, It. uni formitas, Lat. 

1. Reſembling itſelf, A, e 2. Regular, a alle or re- 
ſemblance, as in figures of many fides and angles reſpectively equal and 
anſwerable one to another.. „ 

U'niFORML Y, adv. [uni formiter, Lat. uniformement, Fr.] after an 
uniform manner. | OY | | 
To U'niry [wnificare, Lat.] to make one, to reconcile. 

Bull Unioenitus, was, according to Voltaire, given at Rome in the 
month of September, A. C. 1713, in which 103 propoſitions of father 
. (who had eſpouſed the cauſe of Janſcnifa) were condemned. 
The king of France (fays he) had demanded this bull in order to pre- 
vent a ſchiſm in the Gallican church ; and yet when arrived in France, 
it raiſed almoſt all France againſt it.” Nor was that grand monargue with 

22 able to quench the flame, which it occafioned there; no, 
nor all the enſuing artifice and management of the duke of Orleans in 
the next reign; for tho a body of defrine was compoſed which almaſt 
contented both parties; and tho [after the great council] the parliament 
itſelf being ſomewhat humbled, * enregiſtered the edict, which ordained 
the acceptation of the B/ and ſuppreſſion of appeals ; and the whole 
controverſy was thought to be at an end: yet Voltaire has lived to find 
himſelf miſtaken in his prediction about the fall of Janſeniſm ; and the 
conteſt ſeems now revived in France with as much warmth as ever. See 
JansEx1SM, and read there 1723 inſtead of 1705. 
They did ſo; but not without the wonted reſerve of ulage [fays 
Voltaire] , e. the maintaining the Zberties of the Gallican 
. ny and the laws of the realm, Le fiecle de Louis XIV. tome 

Up Siravks [of anus, one, and /abium, Lat. a lip] ſpoken of 
flowers that have but one flower-cup. 

UniMa'GINABLE, agi. [of imaginable, 
fancy, not to be conceived. > * 

NIMA'GINABLY, adv. to a degree ſo as not to be imagined. : 
UNiMITABLE, adj. [inimitable, Fr. inimitabilis, Lat.] not to be imi⸗ 


bodies] are che ſame wich equable or equal 


Fr.] not to be imagined by the 


— BE 0 [of n and immortalis, Lat.] not immortal, mortal. 
Milton. © . 85 
 UngwPLo'yeD, adj. [of employs, Fr. not made uſe of, Cc. 
UNn1MPRE'GNATED, adj. (of impregnatus, Lat.] not impregnated. 
Un1MPAIRABLE, adj. not liable to waſte or diminution. | 
UniMPar'RED, adj. not diminiſhed, not worn out. 
UninyLo'sep, ag. not ſolicited. | 
Uninro'RTANT, adj. afluming no airs of dignity. Pope. 
UnimeorTu'NED, 4%. not ſolicited, not teazed to compliance. 


UniwPpRro'vaBLE, adj. incapable of melioration. . 
Un1MPRO'VEABLENESS, abs. [of unimprovable] quality of not being 
improveable. n | 


NIMPRO'VED, adj. 1. Not made more knowing. Pope. 2: Not 
taught, not meliorated by inſtruction. 
Ontncnnara3Ls, 4. admitting no increaſe. Boyle. 


Unin- 


UNL 
UninDEa'rED, adj. not having gained affection. 


UninD1'FFERENT, partial, leaning to a fide. Hooker. | | 


UninDU'sTRIOUS, ai. not diligens, nat laborious. Decay, of Piety: 
 UNnINFLA'MED, adj. not ſet on fire. Bacon. 


Uniyro'nusD, 49. 1. , Untaught, uninſtrufed.. 2. Unanimated, 


not enlivened. | 
UNINFLA'MMABLE, a4, [inflammer, Fr.] that cannot be made to flame 
or be ſet on fire. Boyle, | 
Unincz'xvovs, adj. illiberal, diſingenuous. Decay of Pizty,/ 
UninHa'BITABLE, adi. unfit to be inhabited. ; | 
UNINHA'BITABLENESS, abt. incapacity of being inhabited. Boyle. 
UnIinn ABIT ED, adj, ¶ in babitæ us, Fat.) having no inhabitant, 
_ Uni/NjJuRED, ach. unhurt, ſuffering no harm. 105 
UN1nscRr'BED, ag, having no inſcription. | 
UninserRED, bs 4 not having received any ſupernatural inſtruction 
or illumination. | 1 | 
 _UninsT&U'CTED, adj, not helped by inſtitution. 
UninsTRU'CTED, adj. not conferring any. improvement. 


UNiNTE'LLIGENT, adj. not knowing, not ſkilful, not having con- 
ſciouſneſs. 


UNINTELLIGIBI LITY, /ub/?. quality of not being intelligible, Burner. 

UninTE'LLIGIBLE, adj. [of intelligible, Fr. of Lat.] * cannot be 
underſtood. | | | att 17 

UNINTE'LLIGIBLY, adv. in a manner not to be underſtood. 


UNINTE'LLIGIBLENESS, ſubſe. [intelligible, Fr.] uncapableneſs of be- 


ing underſtood, WW 
1 ep eee adj. not deſigned, happening without deſign. 
9. | | | L 2 12 
UN!'NTEREsSSED, or Un1'NTERESTED, adj. I interęſſeè, Fr.] diſintereſted, 
not having intereſt. Dryden uſes the former word. 


UNINTERMI'TTED, adj. [of intermiſſus, Lat.] continued, not diſcon- 
tinued, not interrupted, 5 31 


UNINTERMI'XED, adj. not mingled. 


UNINTERRU'PTED, adj. [interruptus, Lat.] continued, not broken, 2 


not interrupted. 
UNITERRU'PTEDLY, adv. without interruption, 


thrall. 
UnixTRENCHED, adj. not intrenched. 
Uninve'sTIGABLE, adj. not to be ſearched out. 
Uninv1r'TED, adj. [:invite, Fr. of Lat.] not invited. 
NJO'INED, adj. [ jointe, Fr.] not joined together. 
To Unjoi'nT, verb act. [dejoindre, Fr. ] to put out of joint. 


Unyor'NTED, adj. 1. Disjointed, ſeparated. 2. Having no articula- 
tion. Grew. ON | 


U'x10n, Fr. and Sp. [unione, It. of NE TY Lat.] 1. The act of combi- 
ning or joining ſeveral things into one, eſpecially that concord or agree- 


ſovereign princes and ſtates. 2. Concord, conjunction of mind or in- 
tereſts. Union with God. Taylor. 


4+ [In an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe] a combining or conſolidating of two churches 
into one. Ss 6x94 7 | | 
Ux1on of Acceſſion, is when the united benefice becomes a member and 
acceſſory of the principal. | 
Union by Confufion, is that where the two titles are ſuppreſſed and a 
new one created including both. | Fe: 
Union Philoſophical [according to Dr. Grew] is uſed for one of the 
three ways of mixture, being the joining together of atoms or inſenſible 
particles ſo as to touch in a plane, as is ſuppoſed to be the caſe in the 
cryſtallization of ſalts, &c. | | | 


_ Union [in architecture] is the harmony between the colours in the 
materials of a building. 


Un1ox [in metaphyſics] is the concourſe of many beings in order to 
make one individual. | | 
Te Union of Divine Perſons =——— The Scripture- dactrine on this head 

which never amuſes us with zetaphy/ic ſpeculations] is clearly 72 

id down in the following texts; Col. c. 1. v. 19. c. 2. v. 9. and Fo 
c. 10. v. 29, 30. compared with c. v. ver. 19, 26, 30. e. 17. v. 11, 21. 
and 1 Cor. c. 3. v. 8. Nor are the ſentiments of antiquity leſs apparent. 
Thus St. Fuftin, who conſtantly reſolves the production of the = into 
the Father's will! and power, ſays of Him, that he is eres. apluw, v 
 qwpn, i. e. is different from him in number, but not in ſentiment or will ; 

and again, axwpr@- wv df, 2. e. that he is inſeparable from him 
in point of power; the meaning of all which is, that the Son is not to be 
conſidered as an independent agent [for ſo St. Juſtin explains himſelf] 
but as one who receives all his power and authority from his Father, 
and employs it in ſtrifteſt conformity to his awill. Fuftin. Dichg. cum Tryph. 
£4. R. Steph. p. 69. And as to the main body of the Antenicenes, we 
have produced their ſentiments on this head, under the words Divine, 
SUBORDINATION, 'TRITHEISM, and MoNaARCHY of the Univerſe, CE- 
RINTHIANS, &c. Not to obſerve how much the ſame portraiture of this 
divine union is given us by both the Dionyſii, and Gregory Thaumaturgus, 
as quoted by Biſhop Bull in his Defence of the Nicene Creed, Ed. Oxon, p 

23r, 232, 236, and 253. And if we deſcend lower down, we find the 
ſenſe of the Greek church comprized in a few words, by the great 
council of Antioch, held in the fourth century, and whoſe canons make 
{o conſiderable a part of the eccleſiaſtic code; for, after having con- 
demned thoſe who ſhauld affirm © there was @ time when the Son of God 
Was not,” ſhe adds, © that by maintaining three divine perſons, ſhe did 
not advance the doctrine of THREE G0Ds ; for we know [ſay they] but 
' ONE SELF-PERFECT, and UNBEGOTTEN, UNORIGINATED, and 1NVIs1- 
BLE Gon, wiz. the Gop and Farntz of the Orly-begotten, who alone 
exiſts of himſelf; and who alone, of his unbounded goodneſs, communi- 
eates exiſtence to all others,”.— And then explaining herſelf on the ar- 
ticle of union, ſhe ſubjoins, We believe therefore in the all. perfect 
moſt holy triad. And when affirming the Father to be God, and the 
Son; we do not acknowledge them to be tue Gods, but one, * ac- 
cording to the dignity of godhead, and the one cLosx [or accurate] 
CONNEXI1ON of the kingdom ; Tarrapxerr@» par xa Te rare · rarron, 
rail avrs Te ve, (fc. i. e. the Father having the abſolutely ſupreme 
command over all, and over the Sox himſelf; and the Son being ſubjefed 
to the Father; but reigning over: thoſe beings that came into exiſtence 
thro” Him, and beſtowing the grace of the Holy Spirit on the ſaints, ac- 
— to the Father's will, Socrat. Hift. Ed. Rob. Steph. p. 197, 
98. te 4 


„ They are fo in d, and in 4 moral eſtimate; tho, who in 


7. e. (if I underſtand him aright) 


UniNTHRA'LLED, adj. [of Snzl, Sax.) not enſlaved or brought into 


3. A pearl: not in uſe. Shakeſprare. 


ftrifneſt of ſpee h is the one, God, the council ſufficient! 4 
clares both ow and after, We find the ſame kind of Ts | 


ſealogy, and the ſame, ſolutian of this /cripture- problem in St. Ori- 
Len. adv. Cell. Ed. 
Aantius, Lib. IV. c. 29. Above all, 
sis, and Chriſtian, Woksnir. But if the reader is deſirous io 
amuſe himſelf. with ſome Hypotheſes, which approach nearer to 

our moders way of thinking; he may conſult the words DiuxRI- 
r, CIRCUMINCESS10N, NoeTians, PROBOLE, REvuLlsion, 
and Scholl As Divinity, compared. 1 


— 


antab. p. 383, 385, 388. As alſo in Lac» 
ce DiTyBI8M, HyPosTa- 


Perſona! Union, or Union bypoftatical {with modern divines] is the 


union of the divine Logos, or 2d , perſon of, the Trinity, with a rational 


. foul and human body; but with St. Irenæus, and Nowvatian, and the main 
body of the Antenicenes, it is the union of that divine Perſon with a Hu- 


man body. As the ark, ſays he, was covered with pure gold both 
within and without : ſo the body of Chriſt was pure and ſplendid; being 


adorned by the Logos from within; and guarded by the Spirit from wvith- 


out, (meaning that Spirit which deſcended and reed upon our Saviour's 


perſon at his 


aptiſm 1% * apPoT wy To TepiPavs ry Pucotuy Tapacn xn i 
at from both, the Two natures might 


be evidenced ; the divine from the indwelling Logos; and the human [or 


cor poreal] from that attendant Spirit, by which our Saviour's body, was 
| flanked and guarded from without.” Iren. Ed. Grabe, p. 468. But the 
reader will ſce more of antiquity on this head, under the words, Incar- 
NATION, CERINTHIANS, MaNnoop of Chrift, and Ox IoRENIsu, com- 


pared. See alſo the word Trinity, and read there [after Gr.] In the- 


_ ology, it imports 2hree divine perſons, the Father, Sc. for a Trinity” 


(as archbiſhop Ti/lot/on well obſerves) is nothing but three of any thing.” 


So a Trinity of Perſons is three perſons. Tho), N. B. It may admit a 


query, Whether either of theſe terms was as yet imported into the church, 
at the time when St. 1reneus flouriſhed. See VALENTINIANS. Ede 
With Apollinarius (and I think alſo with his friend St. Athanaſius, 

in his tract againſt the Sabe//ians) it was the union of that divine 


perſon, with a buman body, attended with its vital principle, or 


that 4ind of ſoul, which is common to the whole animal creation; 
which induced St. Au//in (who loved his joke) to ſay, © that 
| Dfpallinarius had denied Chriſt the ſoul of a Man, and given him 
that of a brute.” But ſee AroL LIN ARIUSs, DimeritTEA, Homo- 
ed wb Pas$IBLE, PERFECT Man, and THEANTHRoP0s com- 

e 


Union [in painting] is the ſymmetry or agreement between the ſe- 


veral parts of a piece of painting, ſo that they apparently conſpire to 


form one thing. | 5 
Uxiox Pearls, thoſe pearls which grow in couples, the beſt ſort of 


pearls 


Uni PAROUS, adj. [of unus, one. and pario, Lat. to beget] bringing 


one at a birth. 
ment which ariſes from ſolemn leagues, offenſive and defenſive, made by 


* 


U'x150n, adj. [umfſon, Fr. aniſuono, It. uniſenus, Lat.] ſounding 


alone. 


Unrsox, /ubſt. 1. One and the ſame ſound, a ſingle unvaried note, 


whether by one voice, or divers voices ſounding in the ſame tone. Pope, 
2, The agreement of two notes or ſtrings of an inſtrument in one and 
the ſame tone. . | 1 

U'nir, ſabſt. [unus, unitas, Lat. unite, Fr. unit, It. uno, Sp.] 1. One, 
the leaſt number, or the root of numbers; the ſignificant figure of a num- 
ber. 2. [In arithmetic] the laſt figure on the right hand is the unit or 
place of units. 5 

UniTa'RIANns, are all ſuch, who affirm, that He, and He only, is 
(in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech) the one Gad, whoſe * Godhead or dominion ex- 


tends over all things, and perſons without exception; and that to make 


an exception in favour of any perſon or perſons whatſoever, is in effect to 
overthrow the doctrine of a ne God : Becaule abſolute ſupremacy will not 
admit of number; and conſequently, whoever denies the one God and Fa- 
ther of all to be aLone the one God, denies him to be ar aL the one 
God; and whoever denies him to be atone the mo} High, denies 
him to be Ar ALL the met High. How far this ſentiment agrees 
both with antiguity, and the 2 of the Son's, and 
Spirit's divinity, the reader will 

what has been offered under the words Gop, Derry, DirnkEisu, 
PAULIANISTS, Firſt Caust, SUPREMACY, SUBORDINATION, Union 


of Divinity, Gnos r, Dovs, SABELLIANS, CIRCUMINCESSION, GRACE; 


and, above all, MoxaxchY of the Univerſe, together with their reſpec- 

tive notes aud references. 

I take this to be the true definition of an Unitarian, whether an- 
cient or modera ; and whether he does, or does not hold thoſe 
particular tenets that were condemned by the council of Nice; 
nor ſhould it be diſſembled, that ſome things are now decry'd 
under the name of Ariani/m, which were formerly common, rruths, 

0” * themſelves by the warmeſt zeal againſt the Aria cauſe. 
mongſt which we may place that great and fundamental docirine 

of ALL religion, whether natural or revealed, which is above de- 
ſcribed ; as appears from many a citation from antiquity there 
referred to. And as to this cenfuſion of characters, the reader 


{ judge for himſelf, by comparing. 


and allowed on all hands; not thoſe excepted, which diſtin- 


will find it to have been an artiſice, as old as the fourth century; 


if we may credit biſhop Bull's report, in his Defence of the Ni- 
cene Faith, Ed. Oxon. p. $17: | | ; 

To Un1'Tz, verb ad. [unitus, Lat.] 1. To join two or more into one. 
2. To make to agree. 3. To make to adhere. V iſeman. 4. To join. 
Dryden. 5. To Join in intereſt. Geng. 

To Ux1Te, verb neut. 1. To join in an act, to concur, to act in con- 
to become one. 1 

Un1'TEDLY, adv. with union; ſo as to join. Dryden. 

Un1'TER, ſub}. the perſon or thing that unites. Glanville, 

Uni'TioN 1 ſurgery] the act or power of the uniting disjointed 
parts, conjunction, coalition. A word proper, but little uſed. Wiſeman. 

Un1'T1vs, adj. [of unite] that is of an unitin Way: Norris. | 

U'xiTY, ſubſt. [unitas, Lat. unite, Fr. unita, It. wnidad, Sp.] 1. The 
ſlate of being one, oneneſs. 
mity. Hooker. 4. Agreement. ; 

UniTy-[in God} is an incommunicable attribute by which be is one 
and no more. See Gov. | 

Unity. [in arithmetic] the firſt principle of number.. 

Unity of Pufeſfon [in law] a joint poſſeſſion of two rights by ſeve- 


cert. 2. To coaleſce, to be cemented or conſolidated, to grow into one, 


ral titles; as when a man, holding 50 by leaſe, afterwards buys * 
| 13 e ee 


2. Conjunction, concord, union, unifor- 
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fee 4 which extinguiſhes his leaſe, 
the ſame, | 
Unity fin dramatic performances] the principle by which the tenor of 
the ſtory and propriety of repreſentation is preſerved, is three-fold, of ac- 
tion, time, and place. Thele unities have been eſtabliſhed by critics, 
to bring the drama as near to nature as is poſſible, ee 
But NV. B. The wnity of place the ancients did not intend the keeping 


to one ſcene throughout the whole play: For in the ax of Sopbocles, the 


firſt ſcene opens at the outſide of Ajax tent; from whence the ſcene at- 
terwards ſhifts into a wood at ſome diftance from the Greek camp ; 
where the chorus, confiſting of his marines, wanders in ſearch of him ; 
and where he falls upon bis ſword. Had Mr. Addi/on been aviſed of 
this, he would ſcarce have made the governor's hall in Utica the place 
in AND every thing, both of the political and amorous kind, is - 
ated. _ | 
UniTY of Aion, is the firſt of the three unities appropriated to the 
drama: Two actions that are ind ent will diſtract the attention and 
concernment of the auditors, and preclude bat beauty and excellence of 
compoſition which we have already given from lord Shaftbury, under 
the word TaBLATURE. And as to the other two unities, I'm inclined 
to think, that the not violating the PROBABLE, is a far better rule and 
ſtandard, than a rigid attachment to one Angle ſcene, or to that quantity 
of time which is meaſured by one revolution of the ſun's diurnal motion. 
Nor do I remember that Ariſſotle, in his Arte Poetica, where he treats 
in 2 diffuſe a manner on dramatic compoſition, makes any mention of 
either. | | 
'UxJu'pctd, adj. not judged or tried, not determined judicially. 


rior, 1 h 
Unive'ssAL, adj. Fr. uni verſale, It. of wriverſalis, Lat.] 1. Ge- 


ueral, belonging or extending to all, common. 2. Total, whole. Dry- 


den. 3. Not particular; compriſing all particulars. 3 
UxiIvE'xSA L, ſub/f. the whole; the general ſyſtem of the univerſe. 
Not in uſe. Raleigh. 25 

UnitvERsaL Prepeſitions and Expreſſions. © ALL univerſal expreſſions, 
ſays a late judicious writer, even in their utmoſt univerſality, are, in the 
nature of language, neceſſarily and always underſtood to extend * . 
all of the kind e of, and in the /enſe ſpoken of, whatſoever it be.“ 


From whence he infers, juſtly enough, that general excluſive terms not 


only ſometimes, but always and necęſſariiy leave room for ſuch tacit ex- 


ceptions, as every (even the meaneſt) man's common ſenſe is always ſup- 


poſed to know, that (of neceſſity) they cannot but be excepted even 
out of the moſt uni verſal expreſſions.” And indeed St. Paul himſelf has 
ſuggeſted this rule of interpretation, 1 Cor. c. xv. v. 27. When he ſayeth, 
ALL THINGS are put under him, it is manifef! that uE mult be excepted, 
ah did put all things under him. And by parity of argument, ſhould it 
be affirmed, that ALL MEN are derived from Adam; I ſuppoſe we 
ſhould ſcarce think any one in earneſt, who would infer from hence, 
that Adam did not belong to the human ſpecies ; becauſe if ſo—he muſt 
have been derived from himſelf. And yet we have ſeen a reaſoning no leſs 
* ridiculous than this, advanced in a certain religious controverly. See 


 Gen1vs of Language, compared with John, c. i. v. 2, 3. Col. c. i. 
v. 15, 16. and Revel. c. iii. v. 14. 9 | 


"Tis ridiculous in Dr. /———4 to aſk ; becauſe no one knoweth 
the Father, but the Son, does it therefore follow, that the Father 
himſelf does not know the Father? And becauſe one had a name 
ewritten, which no one knew but he himſelf; and to another was 
given a new name written, which no one knozweth ſave He, that 
receiveth it, (Revel. c. xix. v. 12. and c. ii. v. 17.) does it there- 
fore follow, that HE who gave this name, was ignorant of it him- 
ſelf? O&/ervations on Dr. Waterland's Second Defence of his Q: e- 
ries, p. 12, 13. | 
_ UnrversSaL Eguinoctial Dial, a mathematical inſtrument to find the 
latitude, the hour of the day, and moſt propofitions on the globe. . | 
An UNIVERSAL [with logicians] that which is common in ſeveral 
things, a predicable. | 9 8. 
1 Incomplex [in logic] is ſuch as produces one only con- 
ception in the mind, and is a ſimple thing which reſpects many, as hu- 
man nature . | 
 UniveRsaAL Complex [in logic] is either an univerſal propoſition, as 
every whole is greater than its parts; or elſe whatever raiſes a manifold 
conception in the mind, as the definition of a rational creature. 
Uxrive'RsAaL1sTs [in divinity] Arminians, Remonſtrants, thoſe per, 
ſons who hold univerſal redemption. ES | 
__UntverSA'LITY, /ubſt. [unwverſabte, Fr. of uni verſalitas, ſchool Lat.] 
erality, not particularity ; extenſion to the whole. A ſpecial conclu- 
To cannot be inferred from a moral wniver/ality, nor always from a 
phyſical one; tho? it may always be inferred from an aziver/ality that is 
metaphyſical. Watts. 
_ Unive'RSALLY, adv. [of univer/al] generally, every where, and of 
every one without exception. | 
U'ntveRse, abt. univers, Fr. univerſum, mundus univerſus, Lat.] 
the whole frame of material beings, the whole world, the general ſyſtem 
of things. 
Us RSITY, ſubft. ¶ uni venſit, Fr. univerſita, It. univerſidad, Sp. 
of uniwerſitas, Lat.] a nurſery for learning, where youth are inſtructed in 
the languages, arts, and ſciences. 
Uxiwenstry [lin civil law} a body politic or corporation. 
Un!'vocal, adj. [aunivoque, Fr. univoca, It. and Sp. univoeus, Lat.] 
1. Having one meaning, not equivocal, 2. Certain, regular, purſuing 
always one tenor. Brown, 
Univocar Terms f with logicians] are ſuch as ſignify but one idea, or 
but one ſort of thing. Warts. 
UnivocaL Signs ſin ſurgery] are ſigns of the fractures of the ſkull, 
©iz. dimneſs of ſight, lofs 8 Se. 
| UnivocaL Generation [in phyſics] the ancients held that all perfect 
animals were produced by uni vocal generation, i. e. by the ſole union or 
copulation of male and female of the ſame ſpecies ; and that inſets were 
produced by equivocal generation without any feeds, and merely by the 
corruption of the earth exalted and, as it were, impregnated by the rays 
of the ſun. , 
Ux!'vocaLLy, adv. [of univecal] 1. In an univocal manner, in one 
term, in one ſenſe. Hall. 2, In one tenor, Ray. 
Univoca'T1on [in metaphyſics] agreement in the ſame manner and 
the ſame ſenſe. | 
Thomſon., | | 


 Unzo'yous, aj. not cheerful, not 89. 
ingiuſto, It. injuſlo, Sp. 


* 


Ux1u'sT, adj, (injuſtus, Lat, injaſte, ] ini- 


UNG. 


and he ts now become lord of quitous, contrary to equity or juſtice : Applied both to perfvns" an 
ngs. 


UNnjvu'sririaBLE, = that eannot be juſtified; not to be defended | 

n ulicitely; 4 a ied, 
NJU'STIFIABLENESS, / %. the ſtate or quality of n. "IR 

fable. Clarendon, / * quality of not being juſt 

5 n 75 in * not to be juſtified, 

NjJU'STLY, adv. [injuſte, Lat. injuſtement, Fr.] in "EY 
* juſtice. 7 i 7 ft Y , ] a manner eon. 

NJU'STNESS [injuſtitia, Lat. injuſtice, Fr.] injuſtice. 

Weste ed N b 
Unke'MBEeD, or Unxe'mPT, adj; [of un, and cemban, 
tus, Lat.] not combed. Spen/er applies them to rhymes , 
ged, rough, or unpoliſhed. The Scots alſo retain it, 

To UNT NET, verb af. [of un, and chenily Fr. canile, Lat. t.T 
put or rouze out of his kennel, to drive from his hole. 2. ys p 
from its ſecrecy or retreat. Shaleſpeare uſes it reciprocally, W 

8 adj, [of an and 0 unknown: Obſolete, Speri/er, 

INE“ yr, adj. i Not kept, not retained. 2, U | 
obey _ Hooker. ; Þ | c nobſerved, un. 

NK1'ND, adj. [of un, and cyn, Sax. or kind, Ger.] unfri | 
TOY not Abende 75 n Y L friendly, nat | 

NK1'NDLY, adj. [of un and ind] 1. Unnatural, con | . 
Milton. 2. U. a. malignant. Malion. | ary tO Nature, 

UNT ND, adv. in an unfavourable manner, without kindneſz 
affeclion. . Ha . 

UxxTNpREss [of unkind] ill will, malignity, want of affection. 

; 29 UNx1'NG, verb ad. to deprive of royalty. Shakeſpeare uſes it pal. 
1wely. ; | | 

Unx1's8zD, or Unx1'sT, adj. not kiſſed. Shakeſpeare, | 

U'xxL 5, ſub. uſually written Uncle [oncle, Fr.] the brother of a fl. 
ther or mother. ER | 

To Uxxx1'T, verb act. [of un, and enixxan, Sax.) 1. To undo x 
knot or knitting, to unweave; to ſeparate. Shakeſpeare. 2. To open in 
general, Shady eare, 

UnxknrT, part. paſſ. [of un, and cnieran, nw, 

To UtxNno'w, verb act. to ceaſe to know. Smith. | 

UnxNo'WABLE, adj. not to be known. Uſed as a noun ſubſtantive 
by Watts. x „ 36 
Unxno'winG, adj.. [of un, and cnapan, Sax. ] 1, Ignorant, not 

knowing: Commonly with of 2. Not practiſed, not qualified. 

_ UxxNo'wiNGLY, adv. ignorantly, without knowledge. Audiſon. 
Unkxo'wN; ad. 1. Not known, 2. Greater than is imagined, Ba. 

con, 3, Not having cohabitation. | | 
UnxxowN to one, without his 

communication. Adai/on. 

UNLA'BOURED, adj. 1. Not produced by labour. 
by labour, untilled. 
riſe. Tickel, | 

To UxLa'ce, verb neut. 1. To looſen any thing faſtened with ſtrings, 

2. To take off a lace, to looſe a lady's dreſs. 3. To make looſe; to 

* in danger of being loſt : Not in uſe. You unlace your reputation, 

hakeſpeare. I LET e 
To UnLace à Coney [in carving] is to cut it up. 1 
To UnLa'pdt, verb neut. 1. To unload, to exonerate that which car. 

ries. 2. To remove from the veſſel which carries. 3. To put out: 

Uſed of a ſhip. To unlade her burthen. Ads. 

UNLa1'D, adj. 1. Not placed, not fixed. 2. Not pacified, not ſtil- 

led. Unlaidghoſt. Milton. N 
UnLa'ce, ſubſt. [unlaze, Sax.] a wicked or unjuſt law. 
UNLAME'NTED, aj. not bewailed nor deplored. 

To UnLa'TCH, verb act. to open by lifting a latch. 

UnLav DAaBLE, adj. not commendable. | 

UNnLav'paBLy, adv. in a manner not commendable. 

UNLAa'weUL, adj. [of unlaga and pull, Sax.] contrary to law, no 
permitted by the law. | | 

UnLAawFvUL Aſembly [in law] is the meeting of three or more perſons 

wo by force, to commit ſome unlawful act, as to aſſault any perſon, 

Fc. tho' they do not commit it. 

UxLAa'wFULLY, adv, 1. Illegally, in a manner contrary to law or 
right. 2. Illegitimately; not by marriage. Addi/on. . 

n Jubi. contrariety to law ; ſtate of not being per- 
mitted. | 

To UxLEA “XN, verb act. to forget or diſuſe what one has learnt.. 

UnLEa'rNED, or UNLEAR'NT, adj.-1. That is without — il 
literate, ignorant, not inſtructed, not informed. 2. Not gained by 
_ not known. Milton. 3. Not ſuitable to a learned man. Shake- 

eare. b | 

„nene EDLY, adv, in an illiterate manner, ignorantly, groſsly. 
rown, 
UNLEA'&NEDNEss, /ubft. want of erudition or learning. | 
To UnLea'sn [a hunting phraſe] is to looſe the leaf or line, in or- 

der to let the dogs go aſter the game. CT | 

 UnLga'veneD, adj. not fermented with leaven. 

_ UnLersurEDNEss, /ubſ. buſineſs ; want of leiſure time. 
UnLe'ss, conj. except; if not; a that not. 
UnLE'ss0NED, adj. not taught. Shakeſpeare. | 
UNLE'TTERED, adj, 1. IIliterate, unlearned, untaught. 2. Not 

having letters on the back, as books, 

 UNLE'VELLED, adj. not cut down, not levelled. Tickel. 
Unrt1B1'p1nous, adj. not luſtful, free from luſt. Milton. 
UnL1'censED, adj, not having regular allowance or permiſſion. 


n. 
UnL1exeD, adj. ſhapeleſs, not formed. This is derived from the 
notion that the bear licks her cubs to form. 
UnL1'G4TED, adj, not kindled, not ſet on fire. g = 
UnL!/GyTs0ME, a4, obſcure, dark, gloomy, wanting light. Milton. 
UnLYKkE, adj. 1. Not like, diſſimilar, having — 2. 
Improbable, not likely. Bacon. 
NLIYKEL1HooD, or UNLYKEL1Ness, b,. [The former South uſes, 
and the latter Locke] improbability. 
UnL1'KELY, adj. 1. Improbable, not ſuch as can be reaſonably ex- 
peed. 2, Not promiſing any particular event. Hooker. 
UNLIKELY, adv, improbably. _ = 
UNnL1'«ELINESS, ſub/t, want of reſemblance, diſſimilitude. 
UNnL1MITABLE, a4, admitting no bounds, Locke. 


Unu1MTED, adj, 1. Not bounded, having no bounds nor Units & 


tr 


Sax, inco 
meaning rug. 


not knitted, 


knowledge or participation, without 


2. Not cultivated 
3. Spontaneous ; voluntary. Unlaboured beauties 


Boyle. 


Mil. 
to 


U N N 


Undefined, not bounded by proper exceptions. Hooker; 3. Unconfi> 
ned, not reſtrained. Fr 
UnL! mired Problem [in geometry] is ſuch, as is capable of infinite 
ſolutions ; as to divide a triangle given into two equal parts; to make a 
circle paſs through two points aſſigned, e. OE WED 
UnL1MITEDLY; adv. boundleſly; without bounds, Decay of Piety. 
UnL1 NEAL; adj, not coming in the order of ſucceſſion. Shakeſpeare. 
To Unit, verb a&. to take out the lining. . 
To Uxri'xx, verb a: to untwiſt, to open. Shalgſpeare uſes it reci- 


ally. WE | ; 74 

es ad. unmelted; undiſſolved. Addi/or. SAT a 

To UxLoa', verb af. 1. To diſbutthen, to exonerate. 2. To put 
of any thing burthenſome. Shakeſpeare, _ . 

To Un1o'cx, verb act. [loc, of belucan, Sax. to faſten with a lock] 
1. To open what is ſhut with a lock, to undo a lock. 2. To open in 

general; as, to unlock one's boſom, to open one's mind freely. 
Uno ck ED, adj. not faſtened or ſecured with a lock. 8 

| UnLoo'xeD, or Unioo'tep for, adj. unexpected, not foreſeen. 
 UnLoo'sEABLE; adj, [a word rarely uſed] not to be looſed. Boyle. | 

To UnLoo'ss, verb act. to looſen. A word perhaps barbarous 
ungrammatical, the particle prefixed implying negation ; ſo that to an- 
looſe is properly to binds: . | | 

To UnLoost [or reſolve] a queſtion, OD INE: Tr 

To Un1ooss, verb neut. to fall in pieces, to loſe all union and con- 
nection. Collier. | 

-Ux1o'veD, adj. not loved. Clarendon. | 

UnLo'veLy, adj. unamiable; that cannot excite love. ; There ſeems 
by this word generally more intended than barely negation. See Un- 
LOVELINESS. | E 5 | 

UnLo'veiiness, ſubft. unamiableneſs, inability to create love; un- 
handſomeneſs. Large promiſes and each thing elſe that might help to 
countervail his own anloveline/s. Sidney. | | 
 Uxro'vinc, adj. unkind; not fond. Shakeſpeare. 

UnLv'ck1ILY, adv. (gn e by ill luck. 

UnLv'cxiness, /abſt. unfortunateneſfs. 8 

UnLv'cky, wa 4 producing unhappineſs. This word 
3s generally uſed of accidents {lightly vexations. Boyle. 2, Unhappy, 
miſerable, ſubje& to frequent misfortunes. Spenſer. 3. Slight] miſchie- 
vous, miſchievouſly waggiſn. 4. III omen d. unauſpicious. Dryden. 

UxLvu'srRrOUs, adj. wanting ſplendour or laſtre. Shakeſpeare oy. 

To UnLvu'TE, verb af. [Jutum, Lat. clay] to take off the lute, loam, 
or clay, from ſome chemical veſſel that has been luted. _ 8 
UNA DE, adj. 1. Not made, not yet formed, not created. 2. De- 


prived of former qualities. Woodward. 3. Omitted to be made. Black- 


more. TEE | TEE 
This is one of the titles by which the e1R5T cavst and FATHER of 
the univerſe was characterized, with the Aatenicences; as appears, not 
only from that paſſage in ® Tertullian, Quod infectum fatto validius. 
Tertull. adv. Hermog. Ed. Colon. p. 297. But alſo from the © Jnfiaus 
Pater, i. e. the uA FATHER,” which fo often occurs in St. Jreneus. 
And to the ſame effect Clemens Alexand: cites with approbation a {till 
more ancient writer than himſelf, who expreſſes it as follows: Know 
therefore that there is one God, who MADE the beginning of all things, 
 [meaning, as Clemens elſewhere comments upon it, his firſt-begotten 
Son z] inviſible, but ſeeing all things Who containeth all things, but 
who [for his abſolute immenſity] 1s contained by none; ——Unmade | as - 
wre-, Gr.) who made all things by the avord of his power, i. e. by the 
Son.” Clement. Stromat: Ed. Paris, Lib. VI. p- 635, and 644. "Tis 
no leſs remarkable, that when Trypho the Jew had obſerved to Juſtin 
Martyr, „that we [Jews] who are worſhippers of that God, who 
Mabe this very Lord, and Gor of yours [meaning CHR1sT] have no 
need of the profeſſion and worſhip of Him.” St. Zu/tiz not only ſuffers 
that expreſſion to paſs without any cenſure; bur does alfo himſelf molt 
uniformly, throughout the whole conference, apply to the firſt Perion, 
the title of Mak ER and sUPREME RULER of all, in ſuch a manner, as 
leaves ho room to doubt, that He underſtood it of all wzthout exception. 
Dial. cum Tryph. Ed. R. Steph. p. 76, 42, c. And Dionyſius of Alexandria 
did the ſame; as appears by his own confeſſion, in that very tract, 


which Bp. Bull ¶ Defen/. Fid. Nicen.] has cited ; tho' produced by him 
for a very different purpoſe. So much truth there is in that remark ' 


which was paſſed on St. Fuftin, and other ancient writers, concerning 
their promiſcuous uſe of the terms begetting, creating, &c. under the 


words FirsTBORN, and Genius of Language compared. See UN BE—- 


GOTTEN, VALENTINIANS, SIMILE; COIMMENSE, CREATION, and 

Rx vursiox compared. | her | 
* Hermogenus had aſſirmed matter to have been abſolutely eternal: 
to which Tertullian replies, How can any thing be more an- 


tient than God's firji and only-begotten, EXCEPT THE FATHER f - 


Not to obſerve, that which is unbegotten is flronger than that 
which is begotten ; and that which is UNMAaDE {uperior in power 
to that which is made; and that which ſtood in need of no au- 
thor, in order to its exiſtency, is MUCH SUBLIMER than that, 
which in order to its exiſting, ſtood in need of an author.“ 
UxmarMED, edj. not deprived of any eſſential part. Pope, 
UnmMa'KABLE, adj. not poſſible to be made. Grew. 
To Unma'ks, verb act. to deprive of qualities before poſſeſſed; to 
deprive of form or being. 5 : 
fo UnmMa'N, verb as, 1. 'Fo deprive of manhood. 2. To deprive 
of the conſtituent qualities of a human being, as reaſon. South. 3. To 
break into irreſolution, to deject. | 
To Unwman [or diſarm] a — 2 
UnMa'NaGEABLE, adj. 1. Not eaſily governed, difficult, or not at 
all, to be managed. Glanville, 2. Not eaſily wielded. 


UxMa'Nacev, adj. 1. Not broken by horſemanſhip. 2. Not tutor'd, 


not educated. 2 
Unma'NLike, or UNMA“NLv, adj. 1. Unworthy of a man, unbe- 
coming a human being. 2. Unſuitable to a man; effeminate. 
UnMa'NLixEss, ab. behaviour unbecoming a man. 
UnmMA'NNERED, ad}. rude, brutal, uncivil. Dryden. 3 
UnMa'NNERLINESs, /ub/}. undecent behaviour, breach of civility, ill 
behaviour. Locke. 25 . a 
Unma'NNERLY, adj. ill bred, not civil, not complaiſant. 
_ UnwanxzRLY, adv. indecently, uncivilly. Shakeſpeare. 
 Unmanv'rep, adj. uncultivated, undunged. ; 
UnMa'sxEv, adj. [remargui, Fr. ungemerckt, Ger.} not taken notice 
of or obſerved. Milton. | 


U NN 


| Una inies, adj. not married, having nd huſband or no wife. 


To UxMARRT, verb act. [demavier, Fr.] to diſſolve the matrimonial 


dontract. 


To Unma'sx, werb act. to take off à thaſk ; alſo to expoſe opetiy; 


to ſtrip of any diſguiſe. | 


To Unma'sx, verb neut. to put off the maſk. Shakeſpeare. 

Unma'sxtD, adj, naked, open to the view. Dryden. 

To Unma'sT a Ship, verb act. to take off the maſts. 

Unma'sreD [demate, F r.] being without maſts. | 

anc Ae E, adj, ũnconquerable, not to be ſubdued. Broabn. 
JNMAS'TERED, adj. 1. Not overcome, not ſubdued. 2. Not con- 


querable. Dryden. 


UNMA'TCHABLE, adj. unparalleI'd, unequalled. Hookey. | 
Fo. noban ED, adj. not coupled, not paired; not equalled; matellleſs. 
1. 
NMA'TTED, adj. not matted. | 
Unmea'ninG, adj. being without meaning. 
Unmza'nT, adj. not intended. Dryden. | | 
UnMEAa'sURABLE, adi. that cannot be meaſured, boundleſs, un- 
bounded. Swift. 


| UNMEA'SURABLENESS, Saf. intenſenefs; incapacity of being mea- 


ſured. 


Unmza'sURaBLY, adv. immenſely. | 1 
; Ins adj. 1. Immenſe, infinite, 2. Plentiful, not mea- 
Woo 3 | Gs | | 
1 » adj. not meditated, not formed by previous thought. 
1ilton, : . : 
Unwe'DLED with, ad, not touched, not altered. Careav. 
_ Unwez'r, adj. unfit, unbecoming, ndt worthy, not proper. 
Unwge'Twess; /., unfitneſs. © pt 2 I 
UNME'LLOWED, adj. not folly ripened. Shakeſpeare. 
UxmE'LTED, adj. not made fluid, undiſſolved by heat. 
UNVMENTION ED, adj, not named, not told. Clarendon. 
UNME'RCHANTABLE, ad}. unſaleable, not vendible; Carew. 


. Unmz'rCiFuL, adj. i: Cruel, ſevere, inclenient. 2. Unconſciona« 
ble, exorbitant. Pope. | 


UxmME'RCIFULLY, adv. eruelly, without. merey or tenderneſs; 

UnmERCIFULNESS, ſubft, cruelty, want of tenderneſs. Taylor. 

UnME'RiTED, adj. not deſerved ; not obtained otherwiſe than by fa- 
vour. Milton. 5 | | 
 UnME'RITABLE, adj. having no merit or deſert : Nat in uſe. Shake- 


ſpeare. 


UNME'RITEDNESs, ſubſ?. the ftate of not deſerving. Boyle. 
UnmM1LKED, adj. not milked. Pope. | 

UND Eb, ag. unregarded, unheeded. Shakeſpeare. 

_ Unmrnprul, agj. inattentive, heedleſs, careleſs. 
UnmM1NDFULLY, adv. careleſly. | 
UnM1'NDFULNESs, /ubft, heedleſneſs, regardleſnefs. 

To UNNI NOTE, verb act. to ſeparate things mixed. Bacon. 


Uxmr'xGLED, agi. unmixed, pure, not vitiated by any thing mixed, : 


Bacon. 
1 eee a. not ſuſceptive of mixture: A word not uſed, 
le. | | 
Unm1'sr, adj. not fouled with dirt. Gay. 
UxMITTIOAT ED, adj. not ſoftened. Shakeſpeare. i 
5 NMI'XED, or UnM1XT, adj. pure, not mingled with any additions. 
ope. | 1 2 80 
UxMoA x Ep, adj. not lamented.. Shakeſpeare. 
UN Mor's r, adj. not wet. J. Philips. 
_ Unmor'sTENED, adj. not made wet. Boyle. | 
UN MorE“s TED, adj. not diſturbed, free from diſturbance or external 
troubles. Pope. 


To UN uo k, werb a8. [demarer, F r.] 1. To weigh anchor, to looſe | 
from land by taking up the anchor. 2. Prior ſeems to have taken it for 


caſting anchor. 
Soon as the Britiſh ſhips unmoor, 

And jolly long-boat rows to ſhore. , 

Un»oo'RED, adj. not at anchor, with the-anchors weighed, 

UxMo'RALIZED, adj. untutored by morality. Norris. 

UnmMo't TGAGED, adj. not mortgaged. Addi/on. | 

UnMo'k TIFIED, adj: not ſubdued by ſorrow and ſeverities. 

UnmMo'vEABLE, adj. not to be che; ſuch as cannot be altered. 

UnMoveEaBLENESS, Kell. fixedneſs, ſted faſtneſs. | | 

Unmo'veaBLy, adv. ſtedfaſtly. | 5 

Unmo'vep, adj. 1. Not put out of one place into another. Dryden. 
2. Not changed in reſolution. Milton. 3. Not moved, not affected with 
any paſſion. Pope. 4. Unaltered by paſſion. Dryden. | 

Unmo'vixc, adj. 1. Having no motion. Cheyne. 2. Having no 
power to raiſe the paſſions; unaffecting. 

To Uxmov'LD, verb ad. to change as to the form. Milton. 

Unmovu'RNe, adj. not lamented, not deplored. Southerne. | 

To Unmu'FFLE, verb ad. [of muS, a mouth, and pealdian, Sax. to 
hide] to take off a muffler, to put off a covering fram the face. Milton. 

To Unmvu'zzLE, verb ad. to looſe from a muzzte. Shakeſpeare. 

Unmv'sICaL, adj. not harmonious, not pleaſing by ſound. 

To Unxa1't, verb act. to draw the nails out of any thing. 

Unna'MED, adj. not mentioned. Milton. 

UxxA TUR AL, 4%. 1. Contrary to nature. 2. Inhuman, void of 
natural affection, contrary to the common inſtints. 3. Acting without 
the affections, implanted by nature, 4. Forced, not agreeable to the 
real ſtate of perſons or things. Addiſon. | 

UxNA'TURALLY, adv. after an unnatural manner, againſt nature, 

Unna'TURALNEss, ſub/t. repugnancy to nature; an unnatural or in- 
human behaviour or diſpoſition, _ | . 

UNNA'VIGABLE, adj. that cannot be failed upon, not to be paſſed by 
ſhips. | 525 | 

8 ad. without neceſſity, without need, needleſly. 


UnNE'CESSARINESS, abt. the ſtate of not being neceſſary; nerdleſneſs. 


Decay of Piety. 

NNE'CESSARY, adj. not needful, not wanted; uſeleſs. 
UNnxEE”DFUL, a4. unneceſſary. ; 5 
UxNErGHBOURLY, adj. Not {aitable to the duties of a neighbour, not 

kind. Garth. | X 
UNNE1'GHBOURLY, adv. in a manner not ſuitable to a neighbour ; 
with mutual miſchief, with malevolence. Shakeſpeare. 
UnNE'RvaTE, adj. weak, feeble : A bad word. Broome. _ 
| 0 
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To UxxNNRVx, verb af. to weaken, to enfeeble. Addiſon. 
Unxe'rveD, adj. weak, feeble. Shakeſpeare. 3 
Unxe'ta, or Uxng“Tuks, adw. [this is from an, and eað, Sax. eaſy, 
and ought therefore to be written wneath] ſcarcely, hardly, not without 
difficulty: Obſolete. - Spenſer uſes both. 
Unno'sLs, adj. mean, ignominious, Shakeſpeare. See Iox ohr. 
Unno'Tev, a. not regarded, not heeded, not celebrated. Pope. 
Unnu/MBERED, adj. not numbered, innumerical. Dryden. | 
Unops'yeD, adj. not obeyed. Milton. 
UxonIEZ“ CT ED, aj. not charged as a fault or contrary argument. At- 


terbury. : | 
UNosxo'x10U3, adj. not liable or ed to. 
Uxonsz'quiousNess, fab. incompliance ; diſobedience. Brown, | 
UxonsE'RVABLE, adj. dt to be oblireable, not diſcoverable. Boyle. 
Unonsz'RvanT, ad. 1. Not obſequious. 2, Not attentive. Glan- 
wille. | | 


Unonse'rveD, adj. not regarded, not attended to, not minded. Ad- 


din. | | 
VG actvino, af; inattentive, not heedful. Dryden. 

_ UnossT&v'/cTED, adj. not hindered, not ſtopped. Blackmore. - 
UNossTRU“ CE, adj. not raifing any obſtacle. Blackmore, 
UNnoBTA1'NED, adj. not gained, not acquired. Hooker. 
Uno'sy1ovs, adj. not readily concurring. Rx wh | 

No'CCUPIED, adj. unemployed, unpoſſeſſed. Grew. 
UNO FER RD, adj. not propre en acceptance. Clarendon. 
 Unorre'npinG, adj. 1. 
pure from fault. Rogers. _. 3 
To Uno1't, verb act. to free from oil. Dryden. 
Uxo'rRENINO, adj, not opening. Pope. 5 
Uno'/PERATIVE, 1 no effects. South. 2 
Unoyeo'szD, adj. being without oppoſition, not encountered by any 
hoſtility or obſtruction. Milton. | 5 
Uno'RDERLY, adj. diſordered, irregular. Sanderſon. 
 Uno/rbinary, adj. uncommon, unuſual.. Locke. 
of the reſt. Grew. 1 8 | LN 
Unor1/cinal, or UNoR!cINATED, adj. having no birth, ungenera- 
ted. The former is uſed by Milton, and the latter by Stephens. 
Uno THODOx, adj. not holding pure doctrine. Decay of Piety. 
Uno'wsp, adj. having no owner. Shakeſpeare. 


ron. : 
To Unya'cx, verb af. 1. To open and empty a bale, pack or trunk, 
oyle. 2. To diſburthen, to exone- 
rate. Shakeſpeare. x | 5 
Ur ck RD, adj. not collected by unlawful artifices. Hudibras. 
Uxrar p, adj. 1. Not paid, not receiving dues or debts. 2. | 
diſcharged. Milton. 3. Unpaid for; that for which the price is not yet 
given; taken on truſt. | | ah 
Unyat'xeD, adj. ſuffering no pain. Milton. | 
UNnPAr'NFUL, adj. giving no pain, 
Unya1'NnTED, adj. not painted,  _ 
Unyar'sED, adj. uncoupled. | BORN 
_ Unya'LATABLE, adj. nauſeous, diguſting. Dryden. | 
Unya'RAGONED, adj. unequalled, unmatched. Shakeſpeare. 


Uxya'RALLEL'D, adj. unequalled, unmatched, not to be matched, 
| having no equal. 4 | 


adi ſon. | 
UNPA'RDONABLE, 1 [impardonnable, Fr.] not to be forgiven. 
UNPAa"RDONABLENESS, uncapableneſs to be forgiven. 
anne, adv. in a way not to be forgiven, beyond forgive- 
neſs. 
_ Unya'rpone,.adj. 1. Not forgiven. 2. Not diſcharged, not can- 
celled by a legal pardon. Raleigh. | | 
UnPa'rDoniNG, adj. not forgiving. Dryden. | 
UNPARLIAME'NTARINESS, /ub/?, contrariety to the uſage or con ſtitu- 
tion of parliament. Clarendon. _ 
UNPARLIAME'NTARY, 4d. 


To UxrA“RREL à Tard [a fea phraſe] is to take away the frames, 
called parrels, which go round the maſts. _ Fs 

UxrARTED, adj. not ſeparated, not divided. Prior. 

Unya'RTIAL, adj. equal, honeft : Not in uſe. Sanderſon. 

Uxpa'RTIALLY, adv. equally, indifferently. Hooker. 

Unea'ssABLE, adj. admitting no paſſage. Locke. he 
 Uny&'s$10nATE, or UNPa'sS10NATED, adj. free from paſſion, calm, 
impartial. Wotton. 3 | | | | 

NPA'SSIONATELY, adv. Without paſſion. X. Charles. 

Unea'TaeD, adj. unmarked by paſſage, untracked. Shakeſpeare. 

Unea'TTERNED, adj, that is without its like. 

To Unya've, verb ac. to take up a pavement. 

Unea'veD, adj. that is without pavement. | 

UneAa'wxED, adj. not given to pledge. Pope. | 

To Ux rA M, verl act. to undo. A low ludicrous word. Shakeſpeare. 

UNnyPEA'CEABLE, adj. unquiet, troubleſome, quarrelſome, inclined to 
diſturb the tranquility of others. Tillotſon. 

UnyzAa'"CEABLENESs, ſubft. unquietneſs. 

UnyEAa'CEABLY, adv. unquietly. 


To Unyz's, verb ad. to open any thing cloſed with a peg. Shake- 


* 


are, | 
Unyez'x$108ED, adj. not kept in dependance by a penſion. Pope. 
To Unyzo'eLE, — act. 4 . — to — ns uninhabited, as 
war and ſickneſs frequently does. | 
UnPERCE1'VABLE, adj. not to be perceived or underſtood. 
UNPERCE1'VABLY, adv. in a manner not to be perceived. 
UnyERCE1'VED, adj. not obſerved, not ſenſibly diſcovered, not 


UneEgRcEi'VEDLY, adv. fo as not to be perceived. Boyle. | 
F N ee FECT, adj. [ imperfait, Fr. imperfictus, Lat.] incomplete. 
tac » f 5 , 
Unyz/sreCTNEss, ſub. incompleteneſs, imperfeftion. Aſcham. 
UnPzRF0O'RMABLE, adj. that cannot be executed. 
NPERFO'RMED, adj. not done or executed. Taylor. 
UneE'RiSHABLE, adj. [perifſable, Fr.] incorruptible, exempt from de- 
cay. Hammond. | 


\ UnPZ'RjURED, adj. free from perjury. Dryden, 


armleſs, innocent, Drydr en. 2. Sinleſs, 


Uxo' KAN IZ Eb, adj. having no parts inſtrumental to the nouriſhment : 
 UnowneD, adj. 1. Having no owner. 2. Not acknowledged. Ni- 


2. Not 


contrary to the rules of parliament. 


UNPÞB 


jo PFRPLE'xED, ad}. diſentangled, notiembiriaſſed.” Locke, 
NPERSPI'RABLE, ad}. not to be emitted th | 
an. 88, 53 ee e 08 pores of . 
UNnyERSUA/DABLE, adj. not to be perſuaded, inexorable 8%, 
Unysg'TRIFIED, N turned bs al Dooiom.? wn _ 
UnPn1L050PH1CAL, af. unſuitable to the rules of philoſophy or right 


| reaſon. 


UnPRILOS0/PHICALLY, adv, in a manner contrary: to the rules of 


night reaſoii. South. 


UnPn1Los0/PHICALNESS, fubſR. incongruity with philoſ. . 

To UneniLo'soPHIZE, werb af. to gre fork the eee; * 
philoſopher A word coined by Pepe. f e 

NPIE'RCED, adj, not pierced, not penetrated. Milton. 

Unrated 2% diveſted of pillars. Pope. 1 

UnPr'LtoweD, adj. wanting a pillow. Milton. | 

To Uxer's, verb a8. to looſen any thing by taking the pins out. 

Uxrzxxzp, adj. not marked with eyelet holes. Shake ſpeare. : 
*. IO adj, not compaſſionated, not Mo hat with ſympathetical 

Uner'TiFuLlLY, adv. unmercifully, without y. Shakeſpeare 

Uxri'rrinc, ih. having no compaſſion. Granville. ; 68 

UxPLa'cep, adj. having no place of dependence. Pope, 

Une acute, adj. not tormented. Shakz/peare. 5 

To Uv TAL“ T, verb act. to unfold. | 

UxPLAa'NTED, adj. not planted; ſpontaeous. Waller, 

UnyPLav'sBLE, adj. not plaufible, not ſach as has a fair appearancy, 


UneLav's1ve, adj. not approving. Shakeſpeare, 
UnPLea'saNnT, adj, not pleaſing, troubleſome, uneaſy, 
UnPLEA'SANTLY, adv. diſpleaſingly, uneaſily. 
UnPLEA'SANTNESS, ſubf, unpleaſingneſs, want of qualities to give 
light. Hooker. N ö 
UNPLEA'SED, adj, not pleaſed, not delighted. 
UneLza's1NC, adj. offenſive, diſguſting, giving no delight. 
UxrTTAxr, adj. not eaſily bent, not conforming to the will. Voten. 
UnvLo'wer, or UNPLOUGHED, adj. not ploughed. : 
To UnyLu'me, verb act. to ſtrip of plumes, to degrade. Glanville. 
TY or UnPoz”TICAL, adj. not ſuch as becomes a poet. Bp, 


x 


UnPo'/LISHED, aj. 1. Not ſmoothed, not brightened by attrit; 

2. Rough, rude, * not civilized, not refined, Sr 
UnPo'LISHED NESS, Aal. ns. | A 5 

; agen aj. | impoli, impolitus, Lat.] not elegant, not refined, not 

civil. | + SE 
Unyro'LLED, adj. having the hair uncut, 5 | 
UnyoLLU'TED, adj, [impollatas, Lat.] undefiled, not corrupted, 

_ Unro'euLaR, aj. not fitted to pleaſe the people. Addiſon. 
Unyo'RTABLE, adj. not to be carried. Rar „ 
Unyosst's$ED, adj. not had, not obtained. wy 
Unposse's51Nc, adj. having no poſſeſſion. Shakeſpeare. 
UnyPrA'CTICABLE, ac. not feaſible. . 8 
Unera'cT15ED, ad}. unſſcilful, want of uſe and experience, raw. 
Une ar'sED, adj. not celebrated, not praiſed, | 5 
UxerEca'R10Vs, adj. not dependent on another. Blackmore. 
Uauyne'cepenTed, adj. having no precedent or example. 

To Uneprepr'cr, verb ad. to retract prediction. Milton. 

UuxrxETTTARED, adj. not advanced. | 
UxrxEONAN T, 24. not prolific, Shakeſpeare. e.. 
2 Unyxe*JuDicep, adj. free from prejudice, void of preconceived no- 
ons. | 
UnyrezJu'picare, Unereju'picaTeDd, or UnyPrzjupice, ad}, 
not prepoſſeſſed in opinion, not preoccupied by any ſettled notions. Tay- | 


ur uſes the firſt word, and Adai/on the laſt. 


UNPRELA'TURAL, ach. unſuitable to a prelate. Clarendoy. 
UNPREME'DITATED, adj. not prepared in the mind beforehand. 
UnyREPa'RED, 1. Unready, not fitted by previous meaſures. 
2. Not made fit for the dreadful moment of departure. | 
UNPREPA'REDNESS, fubPt. unreadineſs, the ſtate of being unprepared, | 
K. Charles. | or 
UnPREPOSSE'SSED, adh. unprejuiced, not prepoſſeſſed with notions. 
UnyRE'SSED, adj. 1. Not preſſed. 2. Not inforced. Clarendon. 
UnPRETE NDING, a}. not claiming any diſtinction. Pope. 
UnerEvarLixG, adj. being of no force. Shakeſpeare. 
- Unyrzve'nTep, adj. 1. Not prevented, not previouſly hindered. 
Shakeſpeare. 2. Not preceded by any thing. Milton. | 
UnyRI'NCELY, a4. unſuitable to a prince. 
UnyR1'NTED, a4. not printed. | 125 
Uny&1!'NC1PLED, ad. not ſettled in tenets or opinions. Million. 
UnyRI'SABLE, adj. not valued, not of eſtimation. Shaie/peare. 
UnyRoCLar MED, adj. not notified by a public declaration. Milton. 
UnPROFA'NED, agi. not violated. Dryden. | 
UnypRrO'FITABLE, adj. yielding no profit, uſeleſs, ſerving no purpoſe. 
UnPRO'FITABLENESS, I. uſclefneſs quality of not ſerving any 


2 Addiſon. 
NPRO'FITABLY, adv. to no profit, purpoſe, or uſe. 
UnPR1'SONED, adj. ſet free from impriſonment, Denne. 
UnyR1'zED, adj. not valued. Shakeſpeare. 
UnPRO'FITED, adj. having no gain. Shaleſpeare. 
UnrROLT FI, adj. barren, not productive. Hale. | 
UnyRo'm1s1NG, adj. giving no promiſe of excellence, having no ap- 
pearance of value, | 8 
UnyRono'UNCED, adj. not pronounced, ſpoken or publiſhed. 
UxrRO PER, adj. not peculiar. Shakeſpeare. | 
Unyro'PERLY, adv. contrarily to propriety, 
care. | 
Unyx0P1'T10Us, adj. not favourable, inauſpicious. 
UnyR0PO'RTIONABLE, @dj. that cannot be brought to a proportion: 
UneRoPO'RTIONABLY, adv. in a manner that cannot be made pro- 
ional. x | 
UnyRoPO'&TIONATE, adj, not jonal. : 
UnyRo0Po'8T1ONED, adj. not ſuited to ſomething elſe, 
Unyro'yPeD, aj. not ſupported, not upheld. _ 


UneRro0Po'sgD, adj. not propoſed, Dryden. 
eee. adj, e 5 unfortunate, not proſperous. 
f Unyro- 


„ Lat 
UnyR0/sP8ROVSLY, adv. unſucceſofu 


improperly. Shake- 


ven to the public. 


Fire. 


Ar bur bot. 


Brown. 3. Awkward, ungain. 


UN R 


tnynoTe'cTED, adj. not protected, not ſupported. 
UnyRro'veD, 247, not peg: not ovinced by argument, 


To Unyrovi'De, wer 
Shakeſpeare. | | 

Unytovi1'peD, adj. 1. Not furniſhed with. 2. Not ſecured or quali- 
fied by previous meaſures, unready, | | 

UnyRO'VIDENT, adj. [improvidur, Lat.] not thrifty. 

UnyRo'VIDENTLY, adv. not thriftily. 

UnyRovo'kED, adj. that is without provocation, not provoked, Addi- 


on. | 
Unyrv'Nev, adj. not cut, not lopped. Shakeſpeare. 
UxPvu'Nn1SHED, adj. [inpunis, Lat. impuni, Fr.] not puniſhed. 
Unyvu'RCHASED, adj. unbought. Denham. 
UnPvu'ROED, adj. not purged, not cleanſed. Milton. 
Unevu'rPosED, adj. not deſigned. * . 
Unev'zLic, adj. private, not generally known. Taylor. 


UnPvU'BLISHED, adj. 1. Secret, unknown. Shakeſpeare. 2. Not gi- 


act. to diveſt of reſolution or qualifications, 


Unevu'RiF1ED, ad. 1. Not freed from recrement. 2. Not cleanſed 
from fin. Decay of Piety. 2 x | 


Unyvrsv'tD, agj. not purſued, | 

Unev'rRiFied, aj. not corrupted by rottenneſs. 

Unqua'L1F1tp, adj. not fit, not having the qualities required. 

To UnquA'LiFr, verb act. to diſqualify, to diveſt of qualification. 
Addiſon. | | N 

UnqQuA'RRELABLE, adj. ſuch as cannot be impugned. Brown. 
To Unquee'n, verb a. to diveſt of the dignity of queen. Sate - 

care. | | 
al UNqQue'NCHABLE, aj, that cannot be quenched. See PR ATORIAI 


Unque/ncuen, af. 1. Not extinguiſhed. 2. Not extinguiſhable. | 
UNqQue/NCRABLENESS, H. unextin uiſhableneſs. Ha few / 
_ Unque'sTIONABLE, adj. 1. Undoubted, indubitable. 2. Such as 


cannot bear to be queſtioned without impatience. This ſeems to be the 


meaning. An «rgqueſtionable ſpirit, which you have not. Shakeſpeare. 

_ Unque'sTI0NABLENESS, ſub/t.. certainty, indubitableneſs. 
Unque'sTIONABLY, adv. indubitably, without doubt, certainly. 
UNnquxz'sTiONED, adj. 1. Not doubted, paſſed without doubt. 2. 


Indiſputable, not to be oppoſed. B. Johnſon. 3. Not interrogated, not 
examined. Dryden. | 


Unqu1'cs, adj. motionleſs. Dan. Civil War. 
Unqu1'CKENED, adj. not animated, not ripened to vitalitye 
U'nques Prift, Fr. in law] i. e. ever ready; a plea whereby a man 


profeſſes himſelf always ready to perform or do what the demandant re- 


quires: as, if a woman ſue the tenant for her dower, and he coming in 


at a day, offers to prove, that he was always ready, and ſtill is, to per- 
form it; in which caſe the demandant ſhall recover no damage. 


Unqeu1'er [inguzet, Fr. of inguietus, Lat.] 1. Moved with perpetual 
agitation; not calm, not flill. Milton. 2. Diſturbed, full of perturba- 
tion, not at peace. Milton. 3 Reſtleſs, unſatisfied, diſquieted, uneaſy. 

Unquri'tTLY, adv. reſtleſly. | 

Unqur'tTNnEss, /ub/t. 1. Want of tranquillity. 2. Want of peace. 


3 Reſtleſneſs, turbulence. 4. Diſturbance, perturbation, uneaſineſs. 
hakeſpeare. 


Unra'ckED, adj. not poured from the lees. DL. 
 Unra/ktD, adj. not thrown together and covered. Uſed only of 
fires. . 

UN RA NSACK ED, adi. not pillaged. Koller. 

Unza'xSoMED, adj. not ſet free by payment for liberty. 

To Unra'veL [of an, and ravelen, Du.] to diſentangle, to undo any 
thing that is knit; alſo to clear up a difficulty, 

_ To UNRAVEL, verb ad. {raveien, Du.] 1. To diſentangle, to clear, 
to extricate, to undo what has been done. 2. To diſorder, to throw out 
of the preſent conſtitution. Tillosſon. 3. To clear up the intrigue of a 


& 


play: 
NRA'ZORED, adj. unſhaven. Milton. 
UnREa'CHED, adj. not attained, | 
UNREAD, adj. 1. Not read, not publickly pronounced, 2. Un- 


taught, not learned in books. Dryden. 


_ Unxta'vintss, abt. 1. Want of readineſs, or promptneſs. Hooker. 
2, Unpreparedneſs, want of preparation. ve? IP 

UnzEaDY, adj. 1. Not fit, 9 1.50 2. Not prompt, not quick. 
acon, | 


 UnRE'aL, adj. unſubſtantial. Milton. 


UnzEa's0NABLE, adj. 1. Contrary to reaſon, not agreeable to reaſon. 


2. Exorbitant, claiming or inſiſting on more than is fit. Dryden. 3. 
Greater than is fit, immoderate. Atterbury. e 

- Ungea'sonaBLY, adv. 1. Without or beyond reaſon, 2. Exceſ- 
fively, more than enough. Shakeſpeare. | 
n Jutft. 1. Contrariety to reaſon, inconſiſtency 
with reaſon. 2. Exorbitance, exceiſive demand. Addiſon. 

To Unxxa've, verb ad. [now Unravel, from wn and reave, or ravel/; 
perhaps the ſame with rive, to tear or break aſunder. Johnſon] to un- 
wind, to diſentangle. Spen/er. | 

UnreBa'TED, adj. not blunted. | 

UnrEBu'kABLE, adj. not obnoxious to cenſure, not deſerving repre- 
henfion. Timothy. | ; | 

UnzeBu'kev, adj. not being rebuked. 

UnRECA'LLABLE, aj. irrevocable. 

UnRrECA'LLABLY, adv. irrevocably. | 

UnRECEr'VED, adj. not received. Hooker, . | 

UnzxecL ai'meD, aj. 1. Not turned. Shakeſpeare. 2. Not called off 
from. 3. Not reformed from ill habits, vices, &c. 

 UngscLarwed {in falconry] wild, as an unreclaimed hawk. 

UnrEconci'LEAB!.E, adj. 1. Not to be appeaſed, implacable. 2. 
Not to be made conſiſtent with. Shakeſteare. 

Unzxco'apep, adj. not kept in remembrance by public monu- 
ments, 

_ Unzxco'unTtp, adj. not told, not related. | ; 

Unzzcaui'TaBLE, adj. incapable of repairing the deficiencies of an 
army. Milton. 

NRECU'RING, aj. irremediable. Shakeſpeare. 

Unxepu'cep, adj. not reduced. 


” 


_ COMPENSED, 4%. unrewarded, not made amends for. 
b. 88. ' | | | 


Pl 


v NR 


Uxz'concittd, that is hot reconciled. 15 | 

ys [of un, and rec ouvert, or recoters, Fr.] not reco- 
vered. | * 

Unrgpee'MaBLE, adj. that cannot be redeemed. 

Unzepae'meD, ag: not redeemed. SF 

1 Unxee've @ Repe [a ſea phraſe] to pull a rope out of a block ot 
pulley. 


Farms adj. not to be reformed, not to be put into a new 
m. 


 Unxero'rmeD, adj. 1. That is not reformed, not amended, not cor- 


rected. 2. Not brought to newneſs of life. 


UnrErFRA'CTED, adj, not refracted. le 
UnRrErFRE'SHED, adj. not cheered, not relieved; Arbuthnot. 
Unreca'rDeD, os. not heeded, not regarded, lighted. 
Unzeca'rDFUL, adj. heedleſs, negligent, careleſs. 
Unaeca'RDFULLY, adv. negligently. 

* Unre'crsreReD, adj. not recorded. Shakeſpeare. 

Unrxgce'NeRATE, adj. not brought to a new life. 

UR EIN ED, agj. not reſtrained by the reins or bridle. Milion. 
UNRELE/NTED, adj. [of un and rallenti, Fr.] not repented of. 
UnRrELE NTING, adj. hard, cruel, feeling no pity. 

UnxeLie'vaBLE, adj. admitting no ſuccour. Boyle. 
N 1 adj. 1. Not aſſiſted, not ſuccoured. 2. Not eaſed. 
e. | | | 
ee adj. 1. Not capable of being obſerved. Dighy. 2. 

Not worthy of notice. | | 
UnrE'MEDIABLE, adj. [irremediatle, Fr.] not to be remedied. Sidney. 
UnREmMEMBERING, adj}. having no memory. Dryden. 
UNnREME'MBERED, adj, not retained in the mind, not recollected. 

Wotton. | | 
UnREME MBRANCE, I. want of remembrance, ſorgetfulneſs. Warts, 

Uk EMT TTED, adj. not remitted or forgiven; alſo not returned or 

ſent back. | 4: 
UnzeMo'veaBLE, adj. not to be taken away, Sidney. 


UnrEMO/VEABLY, adv. in a manner that admits no removal. Shake- 
ſpeare. ; | 


being removed. Milton. | 

_ UnrxegPalD, dj. not recompenſed, not compenſated. Dryden. 
UxR EAI“ RED, adj. not put into repair. 
UNREPEA'LED, adj. not revoked, not abrogated. 
Unreye'NTaArT, or UN REPE“NIIN o, adj. not repenting, not peni- 


tent, not ſorrowful for fin. Milton uſes the former, and Dryden the 


latter. | 
UNREPE'NTED, ad, not regarded with penitential ſorrow. 
UnReerNING, adj. not peeviſhly complaining. 
UNnREPLE'NISHED, 44. not filled. Boyle. | 
1 UnzzPRIE'VABLE, adj. not to be reſpited from penal death, Shake- 
are, 5 | | 
ene HED, adj. not upbraided, not cenſured. 
UnREPRO'VEABLE, adj. unblameable. Coleſiant. 


UxRepRO'vED, adj. 1. Not blamed, not cenſured. Sandys. 2. Not 


liable to cenſure. 


UnrEePuU'GNANT, adj. not oppoſite. Hooker. 
Unrepu'rabLe, adj. not creditable. Rogers, 


_ Un&#qQuE'STED, aj. not aſked. Knolles, 


Unrequ!TaABLE, adj. not to be retaliated or requited. Brown, 
UxaESsE“NTED, adj. not regarded with anger. Rogers. - 


UnxzsERveD, adj. 1. Not limited by any private convenience. Ro- 


gers. 2. Open, frank, concealing nothing. 
_ Unxrese'avebLY, adv. 1. Without limitations. 2. Without conceal- 
ment, openly. Pepe. 1 

Unrese"RVEDNESS, Aab. 1. Unlimitedneſs, frankneſs, largeneſs. 
Boyle. 2. Openneſs. Pope. | 


UnRes1'sTED, adj. 1. Not oppoſed. 2. Refſiſtleſs, ſuch as cannot be 
oppoſed. Dryden. | 5 

UxxESI“sTINO, adj. not oppoñng, not making reſiſtance. 

UxRESO“LVABLE, adj. not to eres inſoluble. South. 8 

Un&Es0'LVED, a [zrre/olu, Fr.] 1. Not determined, having made 
no reſolution. 2. Not ſolved, not cleared. ; 

_ Unrgs0'LvinG, ag. not reſolving. 

UnzEs1r'sTED, adj. not oppoſed. 

UnzegsPe'cT1VE, adj. inattentive, taking little notice. Shake/jzare. 
 Unzespe'cTeUL, adj. diſreſpectful. | 

UnRresPe'CTFULLY, adv. in a diſreſpectful manner, 

UnzEsPE'CTFULNESsS, /ub/?. diſreſpect. | 

Unrz'sT, /ubſt. diſquiet, want of tranquility. Miiton. 

UnRrEsTo'RED, adj}. 1. Not reſtored. 2. Not cleared from an at- 
tainder, Collier. WAG 1 

UnresTRAYNED, adj. 1. Not limited. Brown, 2. Not confined, 
not hindered. 3. Licentious, looſe. Shakeſpeare. 
UxnxkTRA T TED, agj. not revoked, not recalled. Collier. 

UNRETU'RNABLE, adj. that cannot be returned, 

UnzeTuU'RNeD, adj. not returned. 

UNREVEA'LED, adj. undiſcovered, not made known, not told. Pope. 

Unreve'NGED, adj. not revenged. Addi/or. 
 Unxez'verenvD, ach. irreverent, diſreſpectful. Shakeſpeare. 

UNRE'VERENTLY, adv. diſreſpectfully. B. Johnſon. 

UNREVE'RSED, adj. not revoked, not repealed. Shakeſpeare. 

Unxztvo'keD, 4 not recalled. Milton. 

UnREWA'RDED, adj. not recompenſed, not rewarded. Pope. + 

To Unz1'ppLe, verb af. to unfold a myſtery, to ſolve an ænigma, 
to explain a poblem. Addi/or. 

Unx1pr'cutovy, adj, not ridiculous. Brown, 
 ToUnxr', verb at. [of rig; a ſea phraſe] to undreſs. A cant word. 
To Unzic a Ship, to take down her rigging, to ſtrip off the tackle 
or furniture of a ſhip. | | | 

Unx1'car, adj. wrong. In 8 this word ſhould perhaps be un- 
tight, What, in moſt Engliſh writers, uſeth to be looſe, and as it were 
wright, in this author is well grounded, timely framed, and ſtrongly 
truſfed up together. Spenſer. | | 

Unr1'caTROUs, ach. unjuſt, wicked, ſinful, bad. 

Unzr'cxTZousLY, adv. unjuſtly, wickedly, ſinfully. 

Unxz1'GHTEOUSNESsS, abſt. :njuſtice, iniquity, wickedneſs. 

Uunt'onrrur, ad, not rightful, * juit. Shakeſpeare. - 

4 VE SAT 2 13 | N 


Unremo'vep, adj. 1. Not taken out of its place. 2. Not capable of 
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To Unxi'xc, verb a8. to deprive of a ring. Hudibras. 1 Unse'Lr1sn, adj. not addicted to private intereſt. 8, 
To Unx1'e, verb a#. [this — is improper; there being no dif. Unser, a. 1. Not ſent. 2. Un/ent for; not font for by U 5 
ference between vip and unrip, therefore the es. uk pai is of no * Dryden. eee, » | tter or 
force: yet it is well authoriſed } to cut or tear open what is ſeẽ n. NSE PARABLE, adj. [of inſcparabilis, Lat.] not to be diy; 
N adj. 1. ö— not fully concocted. Dryden. 2. Too be 5 wy l 22 ] 8 Appided, not 
early. Sidney. K Þ UNSE'PARABLENESs, /ſub/t. quality not to be parted. 
| 8 Cs adj. not ripened or matured. Addiſor. UnsE'PARATED, adj. not parted. Pope. * 
DUnnxk'rEx Ess, /. immaturity, want of ripeneſs. Bacon. © UnsE'RvICEABLE, adj. that is of no uſe, bringing no advantage or 


* 
to 
— 
. 


o 


Þ | UnarvaLED, adj. 1. Having no competitor or rival. Pope. 2. Hav- convenience. | 
5 ing no or equal. . W 44 UnsEg'RviCEABLY, adv. withant uſe, without advantage, 7 
: To Unxo'LL, verb ad. to open or unwind a roll, to open what is con- ward. [04 OW gn Ot 
vulved or rolled. Dryden. W 5 Unsz'RVICBABLENESs [of unſerviceable] unprofitableneſs. 
UnRo'LLED, adj. opened from a roll. ei J  Unse'T, adj. not planted, not ſet, not placed. Hooker, © 
UnRoma'NnTiC, adj. contrary to romance, not conformable to ro- To Unst'TTLE, werb a. 1. To make incertain. Arbuthnge. 2.T 
mance. Swift. | ; move from a place, LEftrange. 3. To overthrow.  ' © 0. 
To Unroo'r, verb act. to ſtrip the roof or covering off houſes. Shake- Unse'TTLED, adj. 1. Untixed in reſolution, inconſtant, fickle 


peare, | | Unequable, not regular, changeable. Bentley. z. Not eſtablih. 

e UxROO sT a bird [of un, and hnape, Sax. among fowlers] to Dryden. 4. Not fixed in a place or abode, 5. Sehen of 1 e 

drive a bird from its neſt. | 1 hed | b clear; muddy. i e i AY eat 3 ot 
UnRoo'sTED, adj, driven from the rooſt. Shakeſpeare. UnsE TTLEDNESS, ſubft, 1. Trreſolution, undetermined ſtate of mind, 

_ Unrov'cn, adj. ſmooth. Shakeſpeare. 8 hy x- An unſettled tate, uncertainty, flutuation. Dryden. 3. Want of 

To Unkoo'r, verb act. to tear from the roots, to eradicate, to extir- fixity. South. | | | = | | a 

pate. Dryden. | 3 | bat 5 Unsz"veRED, adj. not parted, not divided. Shakeſpeare, 
Unxzovu'NDED, adj. not cut to a round, not ſhaped. Donne. 1 To Unst'w, verb act. to undo what was ſewn. © ELF | 

 Unxo'YaL, ad}. unprincely, not royal. Sidney. . FE To Unse'x, verb at. to make otherwiſe than the ſex commonly is, 


o Unxu'rFLE, verb neut. to ceaſe from commotion or agitation. Shakeſpeare. | 
Dryden | 


; To UxsnAckLE, verb af. to take off ſhackles, to looſe from 
Unru'FFLED, adj. calm, not tumultuous. Hadi/or. | | bonds. 
 Unav'LED, adj. not directed by any ſuperior power. Spenſer. | UnsHa'DED, ag. not ſhaded. | CHE 
Unzvu'LiLY, adj. [of unruly] in an ungovernable manner. UnsHa'poweD, adj, not clouded, not darkened. Glanville. 


Unru'LINEss, fubft. ungovernableneſs, turbulence, licentiouſneſs. Unsna'vr, aj. having no ſhade, open. 5 | 
S 5 | UNSHA'KEABLE, adj. not ſubject to concuſſion. Out of uſe, Shale. 
Unzv'LY, adj. not to be ruled, turbulent, licentious. Ro/common. /peare. 4 | | SPA nas af 

To Unsa'pDLE, verb act. to take off a ſaddle. | T9 UnsHa'xeD, adj. not ſhaken. Out of uſe. Shakeſpeare. 


Unsa'FE, adj. liable to danger, not ſecure, hazardous. | UnsHa'ken, adj. 1. Not ſhaken, not to be moved or agitated; 2; 

Unsa'FELY, adv. dangeroully. . Not ſubject to concuſſion. 3. Not weakened in reſolution, not mored. 
_ Unsa'ip, adj. not ſpoken, not uttere . +7 Addiſon, IS | 5 

UNSsA LEABLE [of an, and pellan, Sax. ] not fit for ſale, UxsAA Mev, ag. not ſhamed, Dryden, 

Unsa'LTED, adj. not ſalted, not pickled with ſalt.  UnsnamerA'ceD, adj. impudent. | 

UnsaLvu'TED, adj. [inſalutatus, Lat.] not ſaluted. Shakeſpeare. UnsSHA”PEN, adj. deformed, miſhapen. oe i 

Unsa'xCT1F1ED, adj. unholy, not conſecrated. 3 | Unsna'ReD, 17 not partaken, not had in common. Milton. 

Uns4a'TIABLE, adj. [inſatiabiiis, Lat.] not to be ſatisfied, greedy UxsnAvBN, 4 7. not ſhaven. | 


without bounds. Hooker. | | | oe To UxsnEA'tH, verb ad. to draw out of the ſheath or ſcabbard. 
UnsaTIsFa'CTORINESS, ſub. an unſatisfying quality, failure of giv- Addiſon.” . | Roo bt 14 
ing ſatisfaction. Beyle. . | Uns1s'p, adj. not ſpily Milton. © Wk Ber . 
NSATISFA'CTORY, adj, that does not give ſatis faction, not clearing . e adj. wanting a ſcreen, wanting protection. Decay of 
the difficulty. | 8 Piety. | TR | 5 F 
eee a'CTORILY, adv. in a manner not to give ſatisfaction. * Unsnie'LpeD, adj. not guarded by the ſhield. Dryden. 
Unsa'TISFLABLE, adj. inſatiable. | e Jo Unsut'e, verb act. to take out of a ſhip. Swift. 
Ursa TIsPIED, adj. 1. Diſſatisfied, not pleaſed, not contented. Bacon.  UnsHo'cxed, adj. not diſguſted, not offended. Tickel}. 


2. Not filled, not gratified to the full, unſatiated. Rogers.  Unsno'p, adj. not having the ſhoes on. Clarendon. 
Unsa'T13FY1NnG, adj. unable to gratify to the full, Addifon. | To Uxsnoe' a Horſe, verb act. to take off his ſhoes. 
Uxsa"vorILY, adv. [of unſavery] inſipidly. | F | UngHo0'k,, part. adj. not ſhaken. Pope. 

Dxsa“vonix Ess. HH. [of unſavory] 1. Inſipidneſs, bad taſte. 2. Unsno'rN, adj. not having the wool clipped off. 
Bad ſmell. Brocon, a 0 Unsno'T, part. adj. not hit by ſhot. Waller. | 


Unsa'vory, adj. 1. Inſipiq, taſteleſs. 2. Having a bad taſte. Mil- To Uxsnou'r, verb ad. to annihilate or retract a ſhout, Shake- 
ton. 3. Having an ill ſmell, fœtid. Brown. 4. Unpleaſing, diſguſt- Jpeare. © ' | 35 | 
ing, diſtaltful. Heoker. 1 l Unsno'weRED, adj. not watered by ſhowers. Milton. | 
To Unsa'y, werb act. to ſay to the contrary of what one has ſaid, to Unsar1'xxING, adj. not recviling, not ſhunning danger or pain. 


retract, to deny what has been ſaid. Milton. | Shakeſpeare. | 

To Unsca'Le, verb act. to ſcrape the ſcales off. | UNSHvy'NaBLE, az. inevitable. Shakeſpeare. | 
UNsCA'LED, adj. having no ſcales. Gay. i c | Unsnav'T, adi. not cloſed up. | Sos 3 Heh pe 129 0g 
UrsSCA'RRED, adj. not marked with wounds. Shakeſpeare, US TED, aj. 1. Not parted by a ſieve. May. 2. Not tried. 
UnscoLa'sTic, adj. not bred to literature. Locke. | Shakeſpeare. | 55 | 
UNSCHOOLED, adj. uneducated, not learned. Hooker. | _ Uns1'cur, adj. not ſeeing : a low word, uſed only with an/een. Hu- 
Uxsco'achED, adj. not touched by fire. Shakeſpeare. dibras. | 
Unscov'RED, adj. not cleaned by rubbing. Shakeſpeare, 1 40 UNns!GHTED, adj. inviſible, not ſeen, Sucking. ee | 
UnsSCRA'TCHED, adj. not torn. Shakeſpeare, © 15 UnsreuTLINEsSS, ſubft. [of unfigbtiy] deformity, diſagreeableneſs to 
UnsCREE'NED, adj. not covered, not protected. Boyle. the eye. Wiſeman. TRE? k 
To Uns«RrE'w, verb act. to looſen the ſcrew, to take out the ſcrew.  Uns1'6aTLY, adj. diſagreeableneſs to the ſight. Milton. 


Unsc&1'PTURAL, adj. not founded on the ſcripture, not defenſible by Uns1xce'rs, agj. 1. Falſe-hearted, not hearty, not faithful. 2. Not 
it. Hooker. See Ber zans, Rites, T&aDitiON, and MysTER1Es in genuine, impure, adulterated. Boyle. 3. Not ſound, not ſolid. Dryden. 
Religion, compared. . UNnSINCE/RELY, adv. falſe-heartedly. | 

To UxNSsEA “L, verb act. to take off or break up a ſeal, to open any Unsincz'riTY, aht. adulteration, ſophiſtication, cheat. Boyle. 
thing ſealed. Dryden. | 15 1 Io Uns1'Nzw, verb act. to deprive of ſtrength. Dryden. | 

UxsEa'LED, adj. 1. Having no ſeal, wanting a ſeal. 2. Having the _Uns1'xGe, aj, net ſcorched, not touched with fire. Brown. 
ſeal broken 3 | - __ Unsi'nxixG, adj. not ſinking. Addiſon. | | 

To UxsEE'u, verb act. to rip, to cut open. Shakeſpeare. UNns!'NEWED, adj. nerveleſs, weak. Shakeſpeare. 

UnsSEAa'RCHABLE, aj. not to be explored, inſcrutable. +...» _ Uns#i/nninG, adj. impeccable. Rogers, LES 
UxskA“KCMHABLENESS, fa. impoſſibility to be explored. Bramhall. UNskA“NNED, adj. not meaſured, not computed. Shake/p cart. 

UxsEAa's0NABLE, adj. 1. Not ſuitable to time or occaſion, unfit, ill- Uns&rLLED, or UnskTLrur, wanting ſkill, wanting knowledge, 
timed, that is at an improper time. 2. Not agreeable to the time of the being without experience. Milton and Pope. | a 


year. Shakeſpeare. 3. Late; as, unſea/ſonable time of night, ; Unsx1'LFULLY,, adv. ignorantly, without art or knowledge. OM 
I | Urs2a's0NABLENEsSs, /ub/f. diſagreement with time or place. Hale. Unsx1'LFULNEss, ub. ignorance, unexperience, want of art. Sid. 


UnsEAa"50NABLY, adv. out of ſeaſon, not agreeably to time. ney. | 
UxsEAa"s0NED, adj. 1. Unſeaſonable, ill timed: out of uſe. Shake- UASLAIIN, adj. not killed, i 
ſptare. 2. Unformed, not qualified by uſe. Shakeſpeare, 3. Irregular, UVNSsLAXKEK D, adj. not quenched. Dryden. 
mordinate. Hayward. 4. Not kept till fit for uſe. 5. Not ſalted, not UnsLee'rinc, adj. ever wakeful. Milton. ER 
. | ſeaſoned with ſalt ; as, unſea/oned meat. , -., * UnsL1'PPING, adj. not liable to flip, faſt. Shakeſpeare. 
USSsECON DED, adj. 1. Not ſupported. 2. Not exemplified a ſecond Io UnsLovu'cn a wild Bear, to drive him out of his recels. 
time. Brown. 1 7 UnsmM1'RCHED, adj. unpolluted, not ſtained. Shakeſpeare. 


To Unsz'ceer, verb ad. to diſcloſe, to divulge, Bacan, UxsMo'x Eb, adj. not ſmoked. - 44. 

UNSECRET, 44%. not cloſe, not truſty. Shakeſpeare, _ | __ UnsmMoqg'TH, &4j. rough, not even, not level. Not uſed. Milton. | 

UnsgcuRE, adj. [unſecker, Du, unſicehr, H. Ger.] not ſafe, in UNSNAT AED, adj. not entangled in a ſnare. | . 
danger, | f e Uns0'c1anLE  {#/ociabilis, Lat.] not kind, not communicative of 
 Unsegpu'cep, adj. not drawn to ill. Milton. , F good. Addiſon, | wt, 7% ee i 

UnskE'Ix o, adj, wanting the power of ſight. We a Unso'C1AaBLENESs, /ub/?. an inſociable humour. 

UNsggeg'LixG [with falconers] a taking away the, thread which runs Unso'ctaBLY, du. in an unfriendly manner, not kindly. 


through the eyelids of a hawk and hinders her fight, _ , Unso'pptn, adj. not boiled. 
To Uxs EE“, verb neut. not to ſeem : out of ule, Shakeſpeare; | Unsor'LED, adj. not polluted, not tainted, not ſtained. Dryden. 


1 


Unzze'MLiNess, fubff, unbecomingneſs, indecency, indecorum. _ Uns0'.,, adj. not diſpoſed of, not exchanged for money. —@ 


Hoolor. be 1 2 To UxsO L DER, verb af. to take off ſolder. 
Unsze'mLY, ag. unbecoming, indecent, uncomely. Hooker. + Unso'LDIER-LIKE, adj, unbecoming a ſoldier: Broome. 
UnsEE'MLY, adv. indecently, e J. Philips. To Uxso'L E, werb at. to take off the foless 
Ungzz'n, adj, 1. Not ſeen, not diſcovered. 2. Inviſible, undiſco- Unso'Lip, ag. fluid, not coherent. Locke, 


verable, Hooker. 3. Unſkilled, unexperienced. Clarendon. 


Unso0LLi'ciTs8D, adj, not follicited. 


Unsoo'r, 


UNS 


Uns00'T, adj. for anfavecr.- Obſolete, Sperr: 
UnsoPHr'sTICATED, adj. not adulterated. Boyle, 
Uns0'LVED, adj. not explicated. Dryden. I 


Unso' TED, ach. not diſtribated 7 roper foparition Watt: 
1 


Unsov'caT, adj. 1. Had without ſeeking. Milton. 2. Not ſearched. 
Shakeſpeare. 5 ; q $1918; vidgen 
Unsou'ND, adj. 1. Not ſolid, not conſiſting of matter. Spenſer, 2. 


 Unhealthful, fickly. Denham. 3. Corrupted, rotten. | 
from cracks. 5. Not orthodox. Hooker, 6. Not honeſt, not upright: 
Shakeſpeare. 7. Not true, not certain. Spenſer, 8. Not calm, not faſt. 
Sleeps unſound, Daniel's Civil War. 9. Not cloſe, not compact. Un- 
ſound cheeſe. Mortimer. 10. Not fincere, not faithful. Gay. 11. Er- 
roneous, wrong. Milton. 12. Not faſt under foot. WEE 
Unsou'nDED, adj. not tried by the plummet. - Shakeſpeare.  - 
Unsou'nDNess, /ubP. '1.-Unhealthineſs. 2. Erroneouſneſs of belief, 


want of orthodoxy.” Hooker." 3. Corruptneſs of any kind. Hooker. 4. 


Want of ſolidity or ſtrength. Addiſon. LIEN IKE | 
Unsou'RED, 4%. 1. Not made ſour, Bacon. 2. Not made moroſe. 

Dryden. . 4 | fait hrs W 3 
vsO w RN, adj. not propagated by ſcattering ſeed: 

Uxspa RED, not ſpared: Milton. l 448 

Uxsr RING, adj. not ſparing, not parſimonious. Milton. 

To UnsPE'ax, verb act. to retract, to recant. Shaleſpeare. 

UxsrEA“K ABLE, adj. unutterable, not to be expreſſed. Addi/on: 
UnsPEa"KABLY, adv. unutterably, inexpreſſibly. 
UnsPs'ctF1ED, adj. not particularly mentioned. Brown.  _ 
UnsPE'CULATIVE, adj. not theoretical. Gowernment of the Tongue. 
UnsPE'D, adj. not diipatched, not n 6 yo Garth. 

 Unsyz'xT, aj. not ſpent or expended, not weakened, not exhauſted. 

Dryden. E 209 8 

To UnspREYRK E, Herb af. to remove from its orb. Milton: 
UnsP1'eD, aj. not diſcovered, not ſeen. Milton. TT, 
Unse1'LT, adj, 1. Not ſhed, Denham. 2. Not ſpoiled, not marred 
410 UnserRiT, verb af. to diſpirit, to depreſs. Norris. © THE 
8 adj. 1. Not plundered, not pillaged. Spen/er. 2. Not 

marred. r „ ee ow 

Unsro'xEN of, adj. not taken notice of TESS 14] 

Unseo'TTED, adj. 1. Having no ſpots, not marked with any ſtain. 

Dryden. 2. Not tainted with guilt, immaculate. Milton. . 


IusquA KED, adj. not formed, irregular. Shaleſpeare. 


UnsTA'BLE, adj. [inftabilis, Lat.] 1. Unfirm, unfixed, not faſt. Dry- 


den. 2. Inconſtant, irrefolute. Sz. —— $20.5 


ble. Shakeſpeare. | BN RED 
UnsTar/pNEss, ſub. want of ſedateneſs or gravity ; levity, indiſ- 
cretion. Sidney. J n 25 0 
UnsTa1'NED, adj. having no ſtain, not died, not coloured. Dryden. 
Uns rANq RED, or UnsTau'NcHeED, adj. not ſtopped. 
To UnsrA“TE, verb a3. to put out of ſtate. Shakeſpeare, 
UnsSTEA'DILY, adv: 1. Without any certainty. 2. Irreſolutely, in- 
conſtantly, not conſiſtently. Locke. 20 | | 
UnsTZa'DinEss, or UnsTE'prasTNEsSs, ſubft: unconftancy, want of 
fixedneſs and reſolution ; mutability. Aadiſon. | Ad 
UDnsrza'br, adj. 1. Unfixed, irreſolute, inconſtant. Denham, 2. 


Mutable, variable. Locle. „ 

UnsTE'/DFAasT, adj. not fixed, not faſt. Shakeſpeare. 

UnsTEE'PED, ad}. not ſoaked. Bacon. | 

To UnsT1'Nc, verb act. to diſarm of a ſting. South. 

UnsT1'NTED, adj. not limited. Skelton. Went 

UxsrTRRED, adj. unmoved, not ſtirred, not agitated. Behle. 

To Uxsr Tren, verb act. to pick out ſtitches, to open by picking the 
| iitches. Collier. | | lig 
To UnsTo'ck 4 Gun, is to take off the ſtock from the barrel. 
Uns ro PIN, adj. not bending, not yielding. Shake/peare. 


* 


To UnsTo'e, verb act. to open a paſſage, to free from ſtop or 5 


ſtruction. Addiſon. | 
Unsro' pP ED, adj. meeting no reſiſtance. Dryden. 

UnsTRAYNED, ad). eaſy, not forced. Hakewwll. 

UnsTRa1'TENED, adj. not contracted. - Glanville. | 

UnsTRE'NGTRHENED, adj. not ſupported, not aſſiſted. Hooker. 

To UnsT&1'st the Hood [with falconers] is to draw the ſtrings of a 
hawk's hood, that it may be in readineſs to be pulled off: 7 

UnsTr1'ckEN, adj. not ſmitten. 

To UnsTr1'NG, verb af. pret. unſtrung, part. paſſ. unſiringed, 
Shakeſpeare, and anfirung, Prior] 1. To relax any thing ſtrung, to deprive 
of ſtrings, as, to take firings from a muſical inſtrument. 2. To looſe, 
to untie in general. Dryden. 3. To draw beads from a ſtring 

UnsTRv'ck, 4%. not moved, not affected. 7 5 

Unsrzvu'ns, pret. and part paſſ. [of unſtring] not furniſhed with 
firings; alſo drawn off a ſtring, as beads. 1 

UnsTv'preD, adj. not premeditated, not laboured. Drydez. 

Unsru'eFeD, or UnsTu'rT, adj. unfilled, unfurniſhed. 

eare. oy | 
0 UnsuBpvu'eD, aj. not brought under, not conquered. 

. UnsunsTa'xTIAL, adj. 1. Not ſolid, not palpable. Shakeſpeare. 2. 
Not real. Addon. | . | 

Unsvecst'peD, not ſucceeded. Milton. 2 3 

Unsuccs'ssFuL, adj. not ſucceeding well, not having the wiſhed 
event, not fortunate, not well received. Adai/en. | ; 

Unsvccs'ssFULLY, adv. without ſucceſs, unfortunately. | 

Unsucce'ssFULNEss, the want of ſucceſs, event contrary to wiſh, 
Hammond. © | | 
1 adj. not produced by flux of parts. Brown and 

ale. 705 | 

Ungv'cxep, adj. not having the breaſts drawn. Milton. 

Unsv'eFERABLE, adj. intolerable, iniupportable, not to be borne or 
endured. Milton. _ 

Uns$u'FFERABLY, adv. intolerably. 


o 
0 


Shake- 


Unsueei'etencs, ſubſe. [inſufiſance, Fr.] inability to anſwer. the end 


ny Hooker. | 
NSUFPI'CIENT, adj. [inſufiſant Fr.] unable, inadequate. Locke. - 
- Unsu'czrED, adj. not ſweetened with ſugar, Bacon. | 
UnsurTABLE, adj. not congruous, not proportionate, not equal. 


| UnzurTaBLENEs, ahl. unfitneſs, incongruity. South. _ | 


 Sprat. Alſo of an unſpotted reputation. 


4. Not free 


* N e „ * * r 
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Unsv1'TiNG, aj. not fitting, not becoming. Dryden. 
_ Unsv'tLIED, - not file not fouled, *. luſtre not impairbc 
Uxsv N, adj; not recited in verſe; not celebrated in verſe. 

Unsv/umev, adje [in falconry] à hawk is ſaid to be dum ed; When 
her feathers are not at their full length. 14 x 
- Unsv”nxzp, adj. not expoſed to the ſin. Milton. 

Unsu'PERABLE, adj. [inſuperabilis, Lat.] noi to be overcome. 

 Uysuez'seLvOUs; not more than enough. Milton. . 

UnsuyeLa'nTeD, adj. 1. Not forced or thrown from under that 
which ſupports it. F. Philip 2. Not defeated by ſtratagem. 

Uxsurrrrzp, adj. not ſupplied, not accommodated with ſomething 
neceſſary. Dryden. | ae 5 | 

UnsUPPo'RTABLE, adj; [inſupportable, Fr.] intolerable, ſuch as can- 
not be endured. Mood ꝛuard. be” | | 

Unsuppo'sTaBLY, adv. intolerably. South. 

 Unsuyreo'sTeD, adj. 1. Not ſuſtained, not held up: Milton. 2. 
Not aſſiſted. Brown. | | 

Unsu're, adj; uncertain; not fixed. Pope. 

Unsu'seness, ſub. incertitude, not fixedneſs. 25 
 UnsUrMovu'xNTABLE, adj. [of inſurmontable, Ft.] inſuperable, not to 
be overcome. a 

UnsurPa'ssABLE, adj. that is not to be exceeded or gone beyond. 

Unsvsce'PT1BLE, adj. incapable, not liable to admit. Saur. 


UnsusPe'cT, or UxsusPE'CTED, adj. not ſuſpected as likely to do | 


or mean ill: Milton uſes both. | | 
UnsvsPe'cTING, adj. not imagining that any ill is deſigned. Pope. 
Unsvsp1'ciovs, adj. having no ſuſpicion. Milton. 


Milton. 


Uxsusratl'xED, adj. not born up, not held up; not ſupported. 


To UxSswA“DDLE, verb act. to unlooſe ſwaddling cloths. b 
To Unswa'Tae, verb act. to undo ſwathes or childrens rollers, to 


free from folds or convolutions. 


Unswa'YABLE, adj. not to be ſwayed or influenced by another. 
+ Shakeſpeare. | | 


Ukswa'yED, adj. not wielded, not held in the hand. Sa,. 

To Uxswea's, verb neut. not to ſwear ; to recant any thing ſworn. 
Spenſer... : x | 3 

To Uxsw EA“ T, werb act. to cool after exerciſe, to eaſe after fatigue. 
Milton uſes it reciprocally. . DES 46 0 

UnsSWwEA'TING, adj. not ſweating. Dryden. 

Unswee'r, a. not ſweet, diſagreeable. Spenſer. 


peare. 


Unswo'st, aj. not depoſed upon oath, not bound by an oath. 
Shakeſpeare. _ : | | | | 
To UnTa'ck a Curlew, verb act. [with carvers] is to cut it up. 

UNTAL“N TED, adj. 1. Not corrupt by mixture. Smith. 2. Not ſul- 


lied, not polluted, unſpotted. South. 3. Not charged with any crime. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Urra ken, 4dj. 1. Not apprehended, not taken. Pope, 2. Untaken 


1p; not filled. Be. | = | 
_ UnT4'LKED.of, adj. not mentioned in the world. Dryden. 


Grew. - ee | 
UnTa'MEABLENESs, the ſtate of not being made gentle. 


| : _ Unswe'et, adj. not cleaned by ſweeping, not bruſhed away. 8 
UnsTa'1D, adi. not ſettled into diſcretion, not cool, not ſteady, muta- / | . 


UNTA'MEABLE, adj, not to be made gentle, not to be ſubdued- 


UxTa'meD, adj. not made gentle; not ſuppreſſed, not ſubdued. 


To UxTa'NGLE, verb af. to diſintangle, to looſe from intricacy or 
convolution. Shakeſpeare. _ | | a 

UnTa'NNED, adj. not tanned. | 3 

UxTAa'STED, a4. not taſted of, not tried by the palate. Addiſon. 
.- UNTA'STING, adj. 1. Not perceiving any taſte. Smith, 2. not trying 
by the palate. | | | | 

UnTav'GHT, adj. 1. Uninſtructed, ignorant, unlettered. Young. 2. 
Debarred from inſtruction. Locke. 3. Unikilled, new, not having uſe 
or practice. Shakeſpeare. n 

To'UnTEa'Cn, verb af. to make to quit or forget what has been 
inculcated. Dryden. _ | 

UNTEaCHABLE, adj. not capable of being taught. 

UNTEa'CHABLENESS, ſubft. uncapableneſs of being taught. _ 

To UnTEa'm, verb adt. to take horſes from before a cart or plough. 
_ UNnT8/MPERATE, for InTEMPERATE, adj. [intemperatus, Lat.] not 
uſing temperance. | i | e 

rn MPERED, adj. not tempered. Ezekiel. 


UNTE'MPTED, adj. 1. Not embarraſſed by temptation. Taybr. Fl 


Not invited by any thing alluring. Cotten, on the Prat. 1 5 
UNnTE'NABLE, ad}. 1. That cannot be held or kept in poſſeſſion. 2. 
Not capable of defence. Clarendon. 1 
UNTE'NANTED, adj. having no tenant. Temple. | 
UNTE'NDED, adj. not 1 any attendance. Thom/on, 
Uxre“xp ER, adj. wanting ſoftneſs, wanting affection. Shakeſpeare. 
UNTE'NDERED, adj. not offered. Shakeſpeare. | 


UNTE'RRIFIED, adj, not diſmayed, not ſtruck with fear. Milton. 


UxTHa'NKED, adj. 1. Not repaid. with acknowledgment of a kind- 


neſs. Milton. 2. Not received with chankfulneſs. Dryden. 


Unrna'xKrul, adj. ungrateful, returning no acknawledgment' for 


good received. M POT 98 | 
UNnTHA'NKFULLY, adv. Cunrhancpullic, Sax.] after an unthankful 
manner, without gratitude. 


UNTHA'NKFULNESS, ſub}. ingratitude, want of ſenſe of benefits, 


ae omiſſion of acknowledgments for good received. South. 
NTHA'WED, adj. not diſſolved after froſt. Pope. 


UNTHI'NXING, adj. thoughtleſs, not given to reflection, being with- 
out thought, Wale 
UNTHUNKINGNEss, ſub; thoughtleſneſs. | | 
UnTHO'R&NY,. adj. not obſtructed by prickles. Brown. 1 
8 of, adj. not thought of, not regarded, not heeded. 
Shakeſpeare, + | | 0 01 
= 1, ho RY werb act. to take the thread out of a needle; alſo to 
looſe. Can wnthread thy joints. Milton. IS 
UNTHRE'ATENED, adj. not menaced. K. Charles. | 
UnTxrI'eT, Aab. an extravagant, a prodigal. Dryden. 
UNTHRIPT, a4}. profuſe, extravagant, waſteful, 3 
a = NTHRIPTs 


1 


To UnTH1/NK, verb ad... to recal, or diſmiſs a thought. Shake- 


Jþeare. 
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UNT. 


UnTur'tTiLY, adv. waſtefully. without frugality. Collier, 
33 uch. waſteful neſs, prodigality, bad economy. 
ayaward, | 


VUnTHR1'FDY, ed}. 1. Laviſhly, expenſive, waſteful, igal. Sidney, 


2. Not eaſily made to thrive or fatten. A low word. A hide-bound 
or wnthrifty horſe. Mortimer. F | | 
 Uxrxx1'vixc, adj. that does not thrive, not proſpering, not grow- 
ing rich. Government of the Tongue. 
To UxnTuxo'xe, verb act. to deprive of the throne, to pull down from 
a throne. Milton. WM | | 

To UxTi's, verb a#. 1. To unbind, to free from bonds. Shake- 
Here 2. To ſet free from any obſtruction. Untied tongue. Taylor. 3. 

o reſolve, to clear. Denbam. 4. To looſen from knot or convolution, 

to looſen what was tied. \ | | 

UnT1'tD, adj. 1. Not bound, not gathered in a knot. Prior. 2. 

Not faſtened by any binding or knot. Your ſhoe untied. Sha Fe 
UnTi'L, adv. [indril, Dan.] 1. Till, to the time that. . 
To the place that. Dryden. ; 

UNnT1L, prep. to: uſed of time. The other uſe, as to place, is ob- 
ſolete. Spen/er. | | 
To UnTrue, er take the tiles from] a Heuſe, to. uncover a 
houſe by taking the tiles off. | 

UnTi'LLED, adj. uncultivated. Pope. | . 

UnT1MBERED, adj. not furniſhed with timber, weak. Shakeſpeare. 

UnTi'mED, adj. done out of time. 

UNnT1 MELINESS, Aub. the ſtate of being out of proper time. 
—_UnrTi'msLY, adj. 1. Unſeafonably, haſtily before the time. Shake- 
Jpeare. 2. Happening before the natural time. Pope. N 

Uxri'uELr, adv, before the natural time. 


UNT1'NGED, 2%. 1. Not ſtained, not diſcoloured. Boyle, 2. Not 


infected. Swift. 


UnTi'xzABLE, adj. that cannot be wearied or tired, indefatigable, M 


Shakeſpeare. 
UnTi'seD, adj. unwearied, not made weary. 
UNnTY'TLED, adj. having no title. Shakeſpeare. | 
W Lunxo, Sax. It was the old word for o: now obſolete] 
to. 4 empie. 


UNnTo'LD, adj. 1. Not ſaid or numbered, unrelated, 2.. Not re- 


vealed. "4 | | 
UnTo'LERABLE, adj. [intolerabilis, Lat.] not to be born or fſuf- 


fered. | 
UnToo'THSOME, adj. diſtaſteful. 8 
UnTov'/cxtD, adj. 1. Not touched, not medled with. 2. Not 
moved, not affected. Sidney. | 


UxTo'waRD, adj. 1. Obſtinate, not eaſily guided or taught. 2. Un- 


graceful. Creech. | 
UnTo'WARDLINESS, ſub. ſtubbornneſs. | 
_ UnTo'waRDLY, adj, awkward, froward, Locke. | 
._UnTowaRDLY, adv. ungainly, ſtubbornly, awkwardly. Tillotſon. 
UnTRA'CEABLE, adj. not to be traced. South. 
UnTRa'CED, adj. not traced, not marked by any . Dryden. 
UNTRA'CTABL 1277 [intraitable, Fr. * rs Lat. 1. Not yield- 
ing to common meaſures nor management; ſtubborn, not manageable. 
5 howd. difficult. Milton. | 


 UnT&a'cTABLENESsS, /ub/?. want of inclination to be managed, ſtub- Sou! 


bornneſs. Locke. | 
 .UnTRza'vinG, adj. not ingaged in commerce. Locke. 2 5 
UxraATfNED, adj. 1. Not educated, not diſciplined, Milton. 2. Ir- 
regular, ungovernable. Herbert. 
UNTRANSFE'RRABLE, adj. incapable of being given from one to ano- 
ther. Hoe. | FN 
 UnTRANsSPA'RENT, adj. opaque, not diaphanous. Boyle. 


 UnTRA'VELLED, adj. 1. Never trodden by paſſengers. Brown, 2, Pilhed 


Having never ſeen foreign countries. Addiſon. 
To DN rana's, verb act. to tread back, to go back in the ſame ſteps, 
Shakeſpeare. 5 
UxTREA“SsURED, a4. not laid up, not repoſited. & £ | 
UnTREA'TABLE, adj. not treatable, not practicable. Decay F Pi 5 
UnTRI1'tD, adj. 1. Not aſſayed, not yet attempted. Milton. 2. 
yet experienced. Milton. 3. Not having paſſed trial. Milton. 
UxTxz1"MMED, adj. not adorned; alſo unſhaven. | 
UnTRIv'MPHABLE, adj. Which allows no triumph. Hadibras. 
 UnTR&o'p, or UxTRO'DDEN, adj. not trodden upon, not marked by 
the foot. Milton and Addiſon. 2 n 
UxTRO“LLED, adj. not bowled, not rolled N | 
. UnTRovu'BLED, a4. 1. Not concerned, not diſfurbed by care, ſorrow 
or guilt. 2. Not agitated, not confuſed. Milton. 3. Not interru 
in the natural courſe. 1 * 4. 3 2 Bacon. i 
_ _ UnTxv's, adj. 1. Falſe, con to reality. Bacon, 2, Falſe, not 
faithful, 1 Dryden. _ 9 
Uxrav'“Lx, adv. falſely, not according to truth. Hooker. 


To UxTxzu'ss, verb act. {troufſer, Fr. ] to untie a truſs or bundle, to 


ungird. | 
To UxrRuss à Point, is to untie or unbutton the breeches in order to 
eaſe the body. A low phraſe. | 
Uxnrav'sTInEss, ſubſt. unfaithfulneſs. Hayward, R 
UxTxvu'Ta, fubft. 1. Falſhood, contrariety to reality. 2. Moral 
 falſhood, not veracity. Sandys. 3. Treachery, want of fidelity. Shake- 
- ſpeare. 4. Falſe aſſertion, falſity. Atrerbary. 
To UnTu'cx, verb af. to undo or looſen that which was tacked 


| Unro'nans, ad not melodious, not muſical, unharmonious. Tat- 


- \ To UnTvu'ne, verb af. 1. To make incapable of harmony. Dryden. 
2. To diſorder in general. Shakeſpeare. ES 
UnTu'rxeD, as. not turned ; as, to leave no flone unturned, to uſe all 
poſſible means, 1 
UnTu'ToReD, a4j. uninſtructed, untaught. Prior. | 
To UnTwi'ns, verb ad. 1. To unravel that which was twiſted or 
twined, to open that which is held together by convolution. Waller, 2. 
To open what is wrapped on itſelf. Bacon. 957 To ſeparate that which 
claſps round any thing. All the ſyren ſongs of Italy could never untwine 
from the maſt. Aſcbam. X59 a c 
To UnTw1'sT, werb a#. to undo what is twiſted, to untwine. Dryden. 
To Uxr w. See To UnTig. Ae 


* 


uſual word. 


To Unvat't, verb a. [this word is anwail or unveil, I 
ts etymology. See Va and VII] to ſtrip of a vail, Pays lag 
NVva'LUABLE, ad. ineſtimable, beiog above price. Atterl | 
Unva'Lusb, ac. 1. Not prized ; neglected. Nash. TIRES 


mable, above price. Shateſprare. 


N adj. — os. | 
NVA'RIABLE, adj. [invaria r. of invariabilis, Lat. | 
able, not mutable. 462 x A] unchange. 
 Unva'rtaBLENEss, /. unch bleneſs. 
Unva'r1aBLY, adv. unchangeably. DO 
Unva'r1sv, adj. not changed, — „ Pope. 
NVA'RNISHED, adj, 1. Not overlaid with varniſh, 2. N 
not decorated. Glue ver. * adorted, 
Unva'xrinc, ag, not liable to change. Zeke. 


To Uxvst'T, verb af. [See VIII and Vail] 1, To diveſt of , 
veil, to uncover. Pope. 2. To diſcloſe, to ſhow in general, $44,. 


Unvzr'izvLY, adv. plainly, without diſguiſe. Boyle 
n adj. not oy by the on. Blackmore. 
NVE'ReaD, or Unve'rsT, adj, not conve with, not ſkilled ; 
Blackmore. : a 5 ; Y a 
Unvz'xep, ag. untroubled, undiſturbed. Drydin. 
Unv1i'xncisLs [is viacibilit, Lat.] unconquerable, not to be over. 


Unvr'orAnrE [inviolabilir, Lat.] not to be violated or broken. 


UNvTOLATED, adj. not injured, not broken. Clarendon. 

Uxvi'x ruous, adj. wanting virtue. Shakeſpeare. 

Unvr's1TED, adj. not viſited, not reſorted to. Milton. 

Unv'nirorM, a. not uniform. Decay of Piety. 

Im adj, that cannot be failed in, not to be paſſed over. 
on. | | | 

Unv'szcep, adj. not incited, . not preſſed. | Shakeſpeare. ; 

* Unv'sD, 4%. 1. Unemployed, not put to uſe, Sidzey, 2, Not ac. 


cuſtomed. Sidney. 


Uxv'szFUL, adj. of no uſe, ſerving no purpoſe. Dryden, 
Unv'svaL, adj. uncommon, not frequent; rare, 

Unv*sVaLLY, adv. rarely, uncommonly. 

Unxv'svaLNne3s, ab. [of wnuſual] rareneſs, uncommonneſs. Brauns, 
Unv'rTERABLE, 44%. unſſ ble, ineffable. Milton. 
Unvu'LNERABLE, @dj. not vulnerable, exempt from wound. Sbale- 


Uxawa“xENEp, adj, not awakened, nor rouzed from ſleep. Milton. 
Unwa'LLED, aj. that is without walls. Kro/les. | 
Unwa'rEs, add. unexpectedly, before any caution or expeRation, 


NWA'RINESS [of wnwary] uncautiouſneſs, imprudence, careleſneſs, 

Spedtator. 1 N OP a 55 
Unwa'tiLy, adv. without caution, careleſly, Audi ſon. | 
Unwa'rLIKE, adj. not like a warrior, not fit for war, not uſed to 

Unwa'RMED, adj. not made warm. | | 

Unwa'tNED, 4 not having bad warning, not cautioned. Locke. 

x cope adj. unjuſti fiable, not defenſible, not allowed. 


Unwa'RRANTABLY, adv. unjuſtifiably. Wake. 
Unwa'RRANTED, adj. not ſecured by authority, not aſcertained; un- 
certain. Bacon. 
Unwa'xy, adj. [ungitvare, e 1. Inconſiderate, wanting cau- 
tion, imprudent, haſty. Million. 2. UnexpeRed : Obſolete. Seger. 
Unwa'snED, or Unwa'sHEN, adj. not waſhed. | | 
_ Unwa'sTzp, adj. not conſumed, ſpent, or laid waſte, not dimi- 


Unwa'sTinG, adj. not growing leſs, not decaying. Pope. 
Unwa'TCHED, 43 nh Os, by a watch. 2 
Unwa'TERED, adj. not moiſtened with water. 
Unwa'vERING, adj. firm, ſtaunch, ſtedfaſt. RY 
Uxwa'v Eo, adj. not uſed to the road, not uſed to travel. Suckling. 
UxwEAa'kENED, adj. not weakened. Boyle. | 
Unwea'neD, adj. not taken from the breaſt. | 
UnweA'PONED, adj. not furniſhed with offenſive arms. Raleigh. 
Unw8A'RABLE, adj}. that cannot be worn. 
UnwEa'RIAaBLE, adj. that cannot be wearied or tired. Hooker. 
Unwea'r1ED, adj. 1. Untired, not fatigued. Milton. 2. Indefati- 
gable, continual, not ſinking under fatigue. Rogers. 
Unwea'RiEDNEsSsS, uh. the ſtate of not being tired. 
To Unwza'zy, verb act. to refreſh after wearineſs. Temple. 
Unwea'Turs, ſub. [unpeven, Sax] a. tempeſt or ſtorm : Not an 


To Unwea've, verb af. [of un, and peapan, Sax. ] to undo what Was 
woven, 

Unwe'pd, or Unwe'ppeD, adj. unmarried. Shakeſpeare uſes the for. 
Uw“ DOEABLE, adj. not to be cloven. Shakeſpeare. 
UnwEE'DeED, adj. not cleared from weeds. Shate/peare. 3 
Unwzz'rine, or UnwEE'eT, 44%. not lamented. Now Une? 

Milton. . 
Unwee'TiNG, 4%. unwitting, not knowing, 2 Million. 1 
Uxwrrchgb, adj. 1. Not examined by the balance. Kings. 2: 0 

conſidered ; negligent. Pope. 

Unwe1'cninc, adj. inconfſiderate, thoughtleſs. Shakeſpeare. 
Unwe'L.come, ha not welcome, unacceptable, not pleaſing· 
Unwe'LCOMENESsS, abt. diſagreeableneſs to. | 
Uwe r, adj. not lamented, not bemoaned. Dryden. 
UnwEe'T, adj. not moiſt. Dryden. N 
Unwn1'eT, adj. not corrected with the rod, not puniſhed. Pope. 


i 


_ - Unwho'LEs0ME, adj. 1. Unhealthy, miſchievous to health. Al ſu. 


2. Corrupt, tainted. Shakeſpeare. a 
UnwuHo'LESOMENEss, /ub/t. unhealthineſa, inſalubrity. 

DUnwzi'rbit v, adv. heavily, with difficult motion. Dryden. bulk ; 
Unws1'LD1NBss, ahi. unmanageableneſs by reaſon of great ; 

heavineſs. Granville. 3 
UxwzLLDr, adj. unmanageable, unhandy, not eaſily moving 

ved. Addiſon. g compl 
Unwrrzino, aq. not intlined, loath, not contented, not 

ing by inclination. 0 — 


voc. 


Uxnwr/LLINGLY, adv. not with good will, not without loathneſs. 
Denham. | | N | 

UnwrLLINGNESS, ſubft. an unwilling temper, loathneſs, diſinclination. 
Savifr. | 

70 Unw1i'xv, verb af. 1. To ſeparate any thing convolved, to un- 
do what was wound. 2. To diſentangle, to looſe from entanglement. 
Hooker uſes it reciptgcally. | ee 
To Unwind, verb neut. to admit evolution. Mortimer. 

Unw1'eep, adj. not wiped, not cleaned. Shateſpeare. . 

Unw1'sz, adj. void of wiſdom, fooliſh, weak. „. 

UxwIsEL x, adv. fooliſhly, weakly, not prudently. Hooker. - 

To Unxw1r's#, to wiſh that which is, not to be. Shakeſpeare and 
Brown. 5 | hy i 


Unw1's#ED, adj. ſometimes with for ; without being wiſhed, not 


ſought, not defired. Pope. | 
Unw1'sT, ach. unthought of; not known. Spenſer. | 
To Unw1'T, verb act. to deprive of underſtanding : Not uſed. Shake- 
eare. | X | 
# UAWITHDRA WIN, adj. continually liberal. Milton. 
Unw1'THERABLE, adj. that cannot wither. | 
Unw1THSTOO'D, adj. not oppoſed. J. Philips. 03 
Unw1'TNESSED, adj. wanting evidence, wanting notice. Hooker. 
Unw1i'TTyY [of un, and prrxiz, Sax.] ſilly, fooliſn. | | 
 Unwi'TTING, adj. properly Unwee'TinG, not knowing. 
Uxwi/TTINGLY, adv. properly Unwez'rincLy [from unweeting] 
not knowingly, without conſciouſneſs, Bentley. n 


UNWO'NTED, adj. 1, Uncommon, unuſual, rare, unfrequent. Dryden. 


2. Unuſed, unaccuſtomed. Milton. See To Won. | | 
Unwo'nTEDNESS, Aal. unaccuſtomedneſs. 
© Unwo'RKING, adj. living without labour, Locke. 
Unwo'RKMANLIKE, adj. bungling, not artificial, 
 Unwo'rn, aj.. not worn. ; 
Unwo'R$SHIPPED, adj. not adored. Milton. 


Uxwo'sTHILY, adv, in an undeſerving manner, not according to de- 


ſert, either above or below merit . 


- Uxwo'RTHINESS, ſub/, undeſervingneſs, want of merit, want of 
8 N fo 


worth. +. Av ww” 
Unwo'sTHY, adj. 1. Undeſerving. Hooker, 2. Wanting merit. 


Shakeſpeare. 3. Mean, baſe, Sidney. 4. Not adequate, not ſuitable. 


Pope. 5. Unbecoming, vile. Dryden. RET 

 _Unwo'ven, adj. not weaved ; -alfo unravelled. þ. FE 

_ Unwov'no, pret. and part. pa. of Unwind; not wound up. Mor- 
Uxwou'NnDABLE, adj. [of an, pund, Sax. and able] uncapable of be- 

ing wounded. | 


nwou'NDED, adj. 1. Having received no wound. Milton. 2. Not 


hurt. With anwounded ear. Pope, 5 
To UNWREA “Tn, verb act. to untwine, to untwiſt. Boyle has it with 
the reciprocal pronoun. | | 
UNWa EA“ TED, adj, having the wreath untwiſted ; alſo without a 
wreath. | ms oh | FE 
To Unwra'e, to take out of the fold, ” 3 
Uxwr1'Tixc, adj. not aſſuming the character of an author. Arbath- 
not. ; | 7 
To Unwzr'nKLE, verb act. to ſmooth out wrinkles. 
UNWRI THEN, adj. unwreathed, untwiſted, ſtraite ned. 1 Een. 
UnwrI'TTEN, ad; not written, not conveyed by writing, oral, tra- 
ditional: Locke. 1 N e 
5 Uxnwrovu'car, adj. unworked, not worked, not manufactured. 
ryen. | | | | 
Unwev'Ne, ad}. not pinched. Shakeſpeare. 
UNY1E'LDED, adj. not given up. Dryden. 
Unvy1t'LDiNG, adj. inflexible. 
To Unyo'se, verb a. 1. To ſet free from the yoke. 2. To part, 
to disjoin. Shakeſpeare. A Is 
Un xo'k ix, adj. 1. Having never worn a yoke. Dryden. 2, Licen- 
tious, unreſtrained. Shakeſpeare. | | 
Uxzo'xeD, adj. not bound with a girdle. Prior. 
Voca'puLarY, abt. ¶ vocabulaire, Fr. vocabolario, It. wocabulario, 
Sp. of vocabularium, Lat.] a word-book, a little dictionary containing a 
Collection of words, a lexicon. De WEE 2 
Vo' AL, adj. Fr. and Sp. [wocale, It. wocalis, Lat.] 1. Pertaining to 


the voice, having a voice. Milton. 2. Uttered or modulated by the 


voice. Milton. | 
Vocal Myfic, that muſic which is performed by the voice only; 


ſinging. | 
Voda Nerve; [in anatomy] the recurrent nerves, thoſe which ſup- 
ple the muſcles of the larynx. | „ 
Voca'Le, It. vocal mafic. * 10 
Vocsa/lity [ vocalitas, Lat.] a vocal quality, the power of utterance, 
© quality of being utterable by the voice. Halder. | 
Io Voealize, verb act. [of vocal] to form into voice. Holder. 
1 ady. [of vocal; wecaliter, Lat.] with the voice, in 
words. | | 
Vo'calness [wocalitas, Lat.] a vocal quality. 9 5 
Voca'r10 ## Fus [in the civil law] is the ſame as a ſummons in the 
common law. | | 
Voca'Tion, . Fr. of Lat, [wocazione, It. wocacion, Sp.] 1. A 
calling by the will of God. Hooker. 2. Summons. Not having the 
wocation of poverty to ſcribble. Dryden. 3. A trade, an employ, a 
courſe of life to which one is appointed. % 
VocaTion [in theology] the grace or favour which God does any 
one in calling him out of the way of fin and death, and putting him into 


the way of ſalvation. In the {cripture-u/e of the word, it ſignifies that 


divine call, or invitation, which by the promulgation of Chriſtianity was 
given both to Jeu and Gentiles, to come in and partake of the bleſſings 
of the Meffah's kingdom; as is done on our part, by repentance toward 
God, and by faith in the Lord Jeſus Chriſt. This ſeems to be the ſab- 
ſtance of the following texts; Epbeſ. c. i. v. 18. c. iv. v. 1-4. Philip. 
c. i. v. 14. Heb. c. iii. v. 1. 1 Thefſ. c. ii. v. 12. and Math. c. 20. 


v. 16. But as to ſome later & modern] ideas, which have been af- 


fixed to (or connected with) this word; ſuch as irrefiſtible grace, 5 
ticular redemption, and ab/olute election of | individuals to eternal life. 
We, SeeFaDrr at Head, INFRA-LAPSARIANS, SIN, PELAGIANS, and 
Tazoorvs of Mepſueftia, compare. 


2 


the ſinging of birds, the hi 


Voor, ſub}. as the wocative caſe [in grammar] the fifth caſe or 


ſtate of nouns, uſed in calling or ſpeaking to. 


Vo on, It. ſignifies, in general, a ſound or noĩſe but mute more 


particularly a human voice. * | 


.* Vocirera"7Tio, Lat. [in old law] a hue and cry, | 8 
againſt a malefactor. L ] , an outcry raiſed 


Vocir ERA TION, Aab. [woriferanione, It. wvociferacion, Sp. of vocif- . 


ratio, Lat.] a bawling or crying out aloud, clamour. Arbuibnot. 
» Vocr'yrovs, adj; ¶ vociferv, Lat.] clamorous, noiſy. Pape. 
Vogau, /abſt, Fr. [from voguer, to float or fly at large; voga, It.) 
aſhion, mode, popular applauſe. Addon. | 
Vai CE, Jubſt. [ vox, Lat. vol, Fr. voce, It. wor, Sp.] 1. Sound 
proceeding out of the mouth. 2. Sound of the mouth as diſtinguiſhed 
from that uttered by another mouth, as that of a beaſt ; a cry. Bacon. 
3- Any ſound made by breath. Trumpet's voice. Addiſon. 4. Vote, 
2 expreſſed, ſuffrage. 5. The right of voting upon any occa- 
on. | 
Voice of God ſin a ſcriptural ſenſe] the divine command. As „ - 
day if ye will hear his voice.“ 2. The voice of the Logo ſignifies thun- 
der, as, © the voice of the Lord breaketh the cedars of Lebanon.” 3. 
An articulate ſound, as that heard by Chrift and three of his diſciples in 


the mount, ©* This is my belover Son.” a voice which St. Peter, Ep. 2, 


c. i. v. 17. tells us, came awo Ty; *® peyanomperes Jotns, 7. e. from the 
GREATLY EXCELLING glory; referring, I ſuppoſe, to that peerl;/s ma- 
jeſty and preheminence which belongs to the ove God and Father of all; 
that ſublimity (as St. Cyprian well expreſſed it) which has no compeer. 
See Gop, Derry, Divinity, SUrR#Macy, ColMMENsE, and REct- 

NERATION compared. | f | | 
* We have much the ſame phraſeology in Homer, when deſcribing. 
the /ordly bull [or maſter of the herd) at the head of his inferior 

train. 3 : IS 

Hure Bg ayernÞs wy” £2005 emhero THurrW | 

Tavfos 3 0 Yap Te Corpor terre AYPophernot. 
Iliad, Lib. II. I. 480, 48r. 


Articulate Vol“ exs, are ſuch; "ſeveral of which conſpire together to 


form ſome aſſemblage or little ſyſtem of ſounds, as in expreſſing the let- 


. ters of the alphabet, ſeveral of which joined together, form words. 


Tnarticulate Voices, are ſuch as are not organized or aſſembled into 
words, as the barking of do 


of ſerpents, &. 
To Voice, verb act. from the ſubſt.] 1. To rumour, to report: Out 
of uſe. Bacon. 2. To vote. Shakeſpeare, 


South. 1g 
Vorn, adj. [from the ſubſt.] furniſhed with a voice. Denham. 
Voup, adj. [wuide, Fr. woto, It. prob. of cede or oete, Teut.] 1. 
Empty, vacant. 2. Vain, ineffectual, null, of no force or effect, vaca- 
ted. 3. Unſupplied, unoccupied. Camden. 4. Wanting, unfurniſhed, 
empty; with of.” 5. Unſubſtantial, unreal. Pope, | 
Vom, ſubſt. ¶ vuide, Fr. woto, It. vacuum, Lat.] an empty ſpace, va- 
cuum, vacincy. Pope. 1 
To Vor, verb act. [wuider, Fr. votare, It. vaziar, Sp.] 1. To quit, 


to leave empty. 2. To emit, to pour out. Willins. 3. To emit as ex- 


crement. 4. To vacate, to nullify, to annul. Clarengor. 5. To eva- 


Cuate by ſtool, vomit, Qc. 


Voip of Courſe [in —_—_— a planet is ſaid to be ſo, when it is ſe 
parated from one planet, and during its ſtay in that ſign does not apply 
to any other, either by body or aſpect. | 


Vor'DABLE, adj. [of void] that may be voided, that may be annul-. 
led. Aylife. N 


Ld 


Voi'pance [in the canon law] the want of an incumbent upon a be- 


neſice; and it is two-fold, either de jure, as when one holds ſeveral be- 
nefices, which are incompatible, or de fade, when the incumbent is 


dead or actually deprived. | | | 
Vor'vpep [in heraldry] is when an ordinary has nothing to ſhew its. 


form, but an edge, all the inward part being ſuppoſed to be evacuated or 
cut out, ſo that the field appears through it, as a croſs woided. | 


Vor“ D ER, /ub/t. 1. A table-baſket for plates, knives, and broken 
meat carried from the table. Cleveland. 2. A painted or japanned veſ- 
ſel to hold ſervices of ſweetmeats. We, | 

Vor'vek [in heraldry] one of the ordinaries, whoſe figure is much 
like that of the flaſk or flanch, only that it doth not bend ſo much. 

Voi“ DIN, part. adj. [wuidant, Fr.] diſcharging or throwing out by 
ſtool, urine, or vomit, | 


Vor'pxess, /ab/t. {of void] 1. Emptineſs, vacuity. 2, Nullity, inef- 


ficacy. 3. Want of ſubſtantiality. Haleavill. . 

Vorss Dire, Fr. [a law phraſe] is when, upon a trial at law, it is 
pray'd that a witneſs may be ſworn _ a woire dire; the meaning is, 
that he ſhall upon his oath ſpeak or declare the truth, whether he ihall 
get or loſe by the matter in controverſy. | 8 | 

Vol'six ACE, Fr. neighbourhood, nearneſs. 


Vo1i'TurE, ubſt. Fr. carriage, tranſportation by carriage. Not in 
_ uſe. Arbuthnot, 


Vol [in heraldry] fignifies both the wings of a fowl. 
Un Demi Vol. [in heraldry] ſignifies one wing. | | 
Vo'LanT, adj. Fr. [wolante, It. wolande, Sp. Volant, Lat.) 1. Fly. 
ing, paſſing through the air, Viltins. 2. Nimble, active. Milton. 
Camp Vol axr, Fr. a flying camp. n 
Vol Au [in heraldry] is when a bird is drawn in a coat of arms fly- 
ing, or having its wings ſpread out. | 
Won Fr a large bird-cage, ſo capacious that the birds have 
room to fly about in it. | 1 | | 
Vol A Tic, a witch or hag. that is ſaid to fly in the air, ; 
+-VoLaTica [in ſurgery] a tetter or ring-worm, a fort of ſwelling at- 
tended with a roughneſs of the ſkin and much itching. 20 
Vol ric [wolaticus, Lat.] flying, fleeting, unconſtant. 


Vo'LAaTILE, adj. Fr. and It. [of wolatilis, Lat.] 1, That flies. or can 


fly through the air. Bacor. 2. [With chemiſts] apt to fly or ſteam out 
in vapours, having the power to paſs off by ſpontaneous evaporation, 
Newton, 3. Lively, fickle, changeable of mind, full of ſpirit. Swifd: 
' VoLaT1LE, /ubft. Fr. I. and Lat. living creatures chat fly in the air 
as birds do, a winged animal. Brown. n 
VorArLR Spirit, a ſalt diſſolved in a ſufficient quantity of phlegm or 
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gs, the braying of aſſes, the lowing of oxen, 


To Voice, verb neut. to clamour, to make outcries : Obſolete. 


—— 2th Aug he erp — — 


VOL 


' VotaTiLE Spirit [of ſal armoniac] is a compoſition of quick. lime or 
{alt of tartar with ſal armoniac. 1 
Vo'LATILEXESss, Or N 401 [wolatilits, Fr. ava 1 

It.] 1. A pro of bodies, whoſe particles are apt to eva with 

— not r * uſes 28 — Hale 8 former, 

which perhaps is not ſo uſual. 2. Mutabilit) of mind. 

_ To 8 _ — r. of Lat.] to make vola 
tile, to ſubtilize to the hig ree. Newton. a 
VoLATILIZa'T1ON, ſubft. 22 in ] the ad of 
rendering fixed bodies volatile, or of reſolving them by fire into a fige, 
ſubtile vapour or ſpirit, which eafily d jpates and flies away. Boyle. 
Vo'Ltns Nolens, Lat. whether one will or no. ; ; 
Vous, „aH. Fr. a deal at cards that draws the whole tricks. Swift, 
Vou.ca'no, ſub/t. It. [from Vulcan] a burning mountain. Bexley, 
Vo'LtkY, ſabſi. [wolerie,Fr.] a flight of birds. Lacie. Seg Vol ax v. 
Vouci!vacanT {[wolgivagys, Lat.] paſhng among the common peo- 


to flutter. | 

Vou1Ta'T10N, . the act or power of flying or fluttering about. 
Brown. ; 

Vol rio, ſubſt. [of volitio, Lat. in philoſophy] the act of willing, 
the power of choice exerted ; an act of the mind, when it knowingly 
exerciſes that dominion it takes to itſelf over any part of the man, by 
employing ſuch a faculty in or withholding it from any particular 
action. Locke. See Lin ER TI, NecEssITY, and MONOTHELITES. 

Vo'LiTLvE, adj. having the power to will. Hale. iy: 

Vo'LLEY, ſubft. ¶ volie, Fr. a great ſhout ; prob. of voluntarius, Lat. 
\ willing, free] 1. A flight of ſhot, a diſcharge of muſquets by a party at 
once, 2. A burſt, an emiſſion at once. Pope. | 

To Vo'LLEY, verb neut. to throw out. Shakeſpeare, | 

Vo'LLIED, aj. [of volley] diſploded, diſcharged with a volley. Mil- 


le. : 
of To Vo'LITAaTE [woleter, Fr. wolito, Lat. 


ton. 
VoLsE'LLAa, or Vursk LL A, Lat. a pair of nippers or tweezers, to 
pluck up hair by the roots. | 


Vor TE [in horſemanſhip] ſignifies a round or circular tread. 
Renvers'd VouT [with horſemen] is a tract of two treads, which a 
Horſe makes with his head to the centre, and his croup out ; ſo that he 
goes ſideways upon a walk, trot, or gallop, and traces out a ſmall cir- 
cCumference with his ſhoulders, and a larger one with his croup. 
Demi Vol r, is a demi-round of one tread or two, made by a horſe at 
one of the angles ſe X | 
ſo that being near the end of this line, or elſe one of the corners of the 
— he changes hands to return by a ſemi- circle, to regain the ſame 
ne. 
3 Lat., ſin botany] the herb with-wind, bind-weed, or 
rope-we | 
or Vo LUnLENESss, ſubft. [of woluble. The latter word 


is hardly uſed] 1. The power or act of rolling. Yolubility, or aptneſs to 


roll, is the property of a bowl, and is derived from it roundneſs. 
Matis. 2. [Volubilite, It. and Sp. of wolubilitas, Lat.] a quick and eaſy 
| utterance or delivery in ſpceeh or pronunciation; glibneſs of 2 0 acti 
vity of tongue, fluency of ſpeech. Aadiſan. 3. Mutability, liableneſs to 
revolution. L*Eftrange. | 

. Vo'LUBLE, adj. L volubili, Fr. wvolubile, It. volubilis, Lat.] 1. Nr 
ing with great fluency, nimble in _— _ a rolling or round pro- 
nunciation : Applied to ſpeech or the ſpeaker. Shakeſpeare, 2. Formed 
ſo as to roll eafily ; made ſo as to be eaſily put in motion. Hammend. 
3. Rolling, having quick motion. Milton. 4. Nimble, active: Applied 
to the tongue. Addiſon. | | 

Vo'LUBLY; adv, [wolubiliter, Lat.) after a rolling eaſy manner. 

Vo'LuukE, ſubſt. Fr. and 2 L volumen, Sp. and Lat. of volvo, Lat. to 
roll; becauſe the ancients uſed to write on rolls} 1. A book fit to be 
bound up by itſelf ; a part of a larger work. 2. Something rolled or 
convolved. 3. As much as ſeems convolved ; as a fold of a ſerpent, a 
wave of water. Dryden. ; 7 
VoLume of 4 Body [with philoſophers] is that ſpace which is incloſed 
within its ſuperficies. 

Vor v'ulxovus, adj. [of volume; woluminoſo, It.] 1. That is of a large 
volume, bulky. 2. Conſiſting of ſeveral volumes or books. Milton. 


3. Conſiſting of many complications. Milton. 4. Copious, diffuſive in th 


general. Clarendon. : | 
VoLu'MINOUSLY, adv. [of woluminous)] in many volumes or books. 
Granville. | 
| . [of woluminous] bulkineſs, largeneſs: Hardly 
uſed. | 93 
Vol. v'uuvs, Lat. [i. e. we will] the firſt word of a clauſe in the 
king's letters patent and writs of protection. | 


0'LunT [a contraction of woluntas, Lat. in law] is when the tenant 


holds lands or tenements at the will of the leſſor or lord of the manor. 
Vo'LUNTARILY, adv. [of woluntiers, Fr.] of one's free will, of one's 
own accord. 
Vo'LuxnTARY, adj. [wolontaire, Fr. wolontario, It. voluntario, Sp. of 
voluntarius, Lat.] 1. Free, acting without compulſion, acting by choice. 
A woluntary agent. Hooker. 2. Willing, ating with willingneſs. To 
Juſt a voluntary prey. Pope. 3. Acting of its own accord; ſpontaneous, 
that is done or ſuffered without compulſion or force. 
 Vo'L.unTtaxy, ſubſt. [from the adj.] 1. A volunteer, one who en- 
gages in any affair of his own accord. 2. [In muſic] that which a mu- 
: jan plays extempore, according to his fancy and without any ſetted rule. 
pectator. : | 
Vo'LuNTARINEss [of woluntary] the doing of a thing voluntarily, or 
without conſtraint : Wicks == Hp * a x a 
Vol un TEE“, or Vor un r' ER [voluntaire, Fr. voluntario, It. wolun- 
turio, Sp. miles uoluntarius, Lat.] one that liſts himſelf for a ſoldier, or 
ſerves voluntarily. Collier. 8 
oo VoLUNTEE'R, verb neut. to go for a ſoldier: a cant word, 


 VatLuxTez'ss, gentlemen, who without having any certain 
_ employ in the army, go upon warlike expeditions, and run into 
only to gain honour and preferment. | ; 
oLU'PTABLE [woluptabilis, Lat.) Glightinl, plexſauabie. | 
VoLu'eTABLENESs [of woluptabilis, Lat, and ne/5) 1 — ulneſs. 
Vov'rruaAkr, alf. [voluptuanire, Fr. woluptuarivs, volup- 
tuous perſon, or one given up to ſenſual pleaſures and luxury. Alter- 


bury. 
- Vouverr'ri [voluptificus, Lat.] making or cauſing pleaſure or de- 
ght. . 


of the volt, or elſe at the &d of the line of the paſſade; 


ws 7 


- teſtimony 3 as, 10 vouch for one, is to paſs one's word for his veracity. 


VOU 


Vouv'yTvovs, adj. [volupturux, Fr. woluttuoſe, It. | 
luptuoſus, Lat.] rode, 2 N _— 


„ g1ven up to exceſs of pleaſures , Sp. Tos 
0n, , 


lien, | 2 | uXurious, 
0LVU'PTUOUSLY, adv. [of wolupturus] ſenſuall j ; 
iner of exce ve vr 17. South, ] 4 luxuriouſly » With 
0LV'PTUQUSNESS, ſubft. [of woluptuoys] ſenſuali 1 
ſelf up to exceſſive 1 Haar 121 au, 4 giving One's 
Vouvu'ta [wolute, Fr. of volwvende, Lat. rolling] a ornament of , 
lar in architecture, one of the principal ornaments of Ionic my a pil. 
ſite capitals, repreſenting a kind of bark, wreathed or willed Com. 
piral ſcroll, or (as ſome will have it) the head dreſſes of virgins * 
long hair. : According to Vitruvius, thoſe that appear 1500 the Mr 
in the Corinthian capital, are eight angular volutas, and theſe f. 
companied wich 85 t other little ones, called helices ; four in th ON ac. 
and eight in the mpoſite. Theſe eight as are more eſpecially re Onie, 
able in the Ionic capital, repreſenting a pillow or cuſhion, lad 3 
the abicus and echinus, whence the ancient architects calls the wellen 
1 the ad of rollin ee I 
OLUTA TION, Lat. the rolling, tumblin | . | 
VoLv're, fabi. Fr. See Vol ura. 275 ſen. _—y Wallowing, 
Vo'LvuLvs, Lat. [with phyſicians) a diſcaſe called the twiſtin 
the guts; called alſo the /e paſſion and meſerere mei. See Urce g of 
mw there OG eee As 'R, and 
o'MER, Lat, 1. ough-ſhare or coulter, 2, [In ana 
ſeated in the middle of the lower part of the * and . Le 
the upper ſide, in which it receives the lower edge of the ſeptum 8 
11 ? 12 * 


1 me the ache of a fruit of an Eaſt Indian tree, the wood 
of which is the lignum colubrinum, or ſnakewood, of the ſhops, J. . 
flat, porn phy 76 and 1 f £04 . b eg * 
Vo'mica, Lat. [in ſurgery] an impoſthume or boil; as in th | 
for inſtance; and if not yet broke, it is called a i tg Fe 1 
covered vomica. FS Sp TT RM 
Vo'mica, Lat, the vomiting-nut, a certain poiſon for anir | 
it kills by exceſſive vomiting; and taken ically in fall 4 
diſturbs the whole human frame, and brings on convulſions, See Vo. 
"WIC. | 
To Vor, verb act. [womir, Fr. vomitare, It. and Lat. 
vomitar, Sp.] I, To bring up ſtom 1 9 
with violence from any hollow, | 
Vo'mirt, or Vo'MiITivE, ſubft. tiff, Fr. vomito, It. and Sp. * 
vomitus and womitivum, Lat.) 1. A potion c cauſe a perſon to vomit, 
an emetic medicine : the latter is rarely uſed, 2, The matter vomited 
or caſt up from the ſtomach. Sanys. 2 815 
Von1'T10N, ſubft, [vomo, Lat. ] the act or power of vomiting. Grey 
Vouirave, adj. a Fr.] cauſing vomits, emetic. Bun. 
„ Vo'miTivensss [of wimitif, Fr. and neſs] a quality cauſing vomit. 


rom the ſtomach. 2, To 2 


Wiemer, adj. ¶ vomitoire, Fr. vomitorius, Lat.] cauſing or pro- 
voking vomits, emetic. Harvey. 29 55 . 

Voutron v, ſalſt. a medicine taken inwardly to provoke vomiting, 
Voriscus, Lat. of twins in the womb, that which comes to perſed 


Vora'cious, adj. [vorace, Fr. and It. woraz, Sp. of worax, 
ravenous, feeding greedily, eating immoderately, 
ment of the Tongue. 

Vora'ciousLy, adv. 

Vox a'ciousNess, or 
citas, Lat.] 
thenticated. 

Vor a'cixovs, adj. [voraginoſus, 
Pits : ſcarcely uſed. 

Vo'rTEx, /ubſt. [wortices, 


Lat] 


gluttonous. Goxern- 


{of voracious] NN greedily. 
5 ORa'CciTY [woracita, It. weracitt, Fr. wora- 
voracious, greedineſs, ravenouſneſs : the latter is not au- 


Lat.] full of gulphs and ſwallowing 


plur. Lat.] 1. Any thing whirled round. 
Newton. 2. [According to the Carteſian philoſophy] it is a ſyſtem of 
2 of air or celeſtial matter, moving round like a whirl-pool, and 
aving no void interſtices or vacuities between the particles, and which 
carries the planets about the ſun, either ſwifter or — according as 
they are farther off, or nearer to its center, = 
O'RTEX, Lat. [in meteorology] a ſudden, rapid, violent motion of 
e air in gyres or circles. | 3 5 
Vo'RTICAL, af [of worte x] having a whirling motion. Newtor., 
Vo'Taress, ub. fem. of wotary | une devote, Fr. una devota, It. of 
votum, Lat. a vow] one who hath bound herſelf to the performance of 
ſome religious vow. Pope. | | 
Vo'TarisT, ſubft. [devotus, Lat. ] one devoted to any perſon or thing ; 
votary, one given up by a vow to any ſervice or worſhip. Milton. 
Vo'Tazxy [un devot, Fr. una dewota, It. of votum, Lat.] one who has 
bound himſelf to the performance of a religious vow ; one devoted or 
wholly given up to learning, worſhip, ſtudy, or any ſtate of life. 
Vor Ax r, adj. conſequent to a vow. Bacon, 
To Vork, verb aft. [woter, Fr.] 1. To chuſe by ſuffrage, to re- 
ſolve by the greater number of votes. 2. To give by vote. Swift. 
To Vor, verb neat. to give one's voice. g 
Vore, ſubfl. ¶ voto, It. and Lat. wotum or vox, Lat.] ſuffrage, a voice 
given and numbered, opinion in matters of debate. | 
| 2 Jof vote] one who has the right of giving his voice or 
age. ft. | 
Vo'TixG, part adj. [of vote; wotant, Fr.] 
the election of a magiſtrate, or making a law, 
Vo'Tivs, adj. [wotivus, Lat.] belonging to a vow, given by vow- 
Voetius tablets. Dryden. See STaToR. | 
VorTive Medals [with antiquaries] thoſe whexean the vows of the 
people for the empexors or empreſſes are expreſſed. 
0 Voucn, verb af. [woucher, Norman, or O. Fr.] 1. To call to 
witneſs, to obteſt. Dryden. 2. To atteſt, to avouch, to maintain, to 
affirm, to warrant. Atterbury. . 
To Voven [in law} is to call one into court to make good his war- 


giving vote or ſuffrage at 
Co . 


To Vaucu, verb uuf. to bear witneſs, to appear as a witneſs, to give 


Swift. 
open, fahl, [from the verb] warrant, atteſtation. Shakey/prare- 
Yourn, fs £6 [of 5 06,0) who gives witneſs to any thing, 3 
| . at law who is to warrant or vouch for another, and in reſpe 
ereof is called a voucher, Pope. 
VoucusR, 


UP H 


Vovcnen [in law] the tenant who calls another perſon into court, 
bound to warranty him, and either to defend the right againſt the de- 
mandant, or to yield him other lands, &c. to the value. i 


"Foreign Voucurk ſin ya bo when the tenant being impleaded in a 


particular 2 as at London or elſewhere, vouches one to war- 
ranty, and prays he may be ſummoned in ſome other county out of the 
juri iction of that court, : 3 


Voy'cHER, a ledger- book, or book of accounts, wherein are entered 


Vov'cHiNnG, part. adj. ¶ vouchant, Fr.] affirmin warranting. 

To Voucnsa'es, verb ag. [of wouch and aft] 1. To permit any 
Hy to 4 _ without danger. 2. To condeſcend, to grant, or do 
a thing. South, a A 995 

„ 1 verb neut. to deſign, to yield, to condeſcend in ge- 
n elign, to yield, to condeſcend in ge 

' 3 VoucusaFE * I. to grant gn. 

OUCHSA'FEMENT, of wouch/afe act of vouchſafing * 
ALICE Jub}t [ Yafe] the act of vouchſafing ; con 
 Voucnsa'ring, part, adi. [of wouchant, of woucher and ſauf, Fr.] 
condeſcending, 1 granting. | | 
Vouss01r's, Fr. [in architecture] the ſtones that form the arch. 
To Vow, verb af. ¶ vouer, Fr. woweo, Lat.] to conſecrate by a ſo- 


lemn dedication, to give to a divine power. Dryden. 
Jo Vow, verb neut. to make a vow or ſolemn promiſe, ' Suckling. 
Vow [woeu, Fr. vote, It. and Sp. wotum, Lat.] 1. A religious pro- 
miſe, a ſolemn proteſtation, an act of devotion by which ſome part of 
life, or ſome part of poſſeſſions, is conſecrated to a particular purpoſe. 
2. A lems 12 commonly uſed for a promiſe of love or matri- 
mony. 8 | | 
Vo'wsL, fubft [woyelle, Fr. wocale, It. vocal, Sp. wocalir, Lat.] a let- 
ter that hath a found of itſelf without a conſonant. Would the reader 
ſee what different powers belong to hee in poetry, let him conſult his 
| ear upon comparing the following lines of Milton, in his deſcription of 
the animal creation. | | | 4 
5 | Half appear'd 
The tawny lion, paving to get free Rs 
His hinder parts; then ſprings as broke from bonds, 
And _—_ ſhakes his brinded mane——with 
leec d the flocks, and beating roſe. 
Or when deſcribing the movements of beings of a higher order, | 
| Light, as the /ghtning's glimp/e they ran, they flew —— with 
And the orbs | | | 
Of his fierce, chariot roll d, as with the /aund 
Of ToxrENnT-FLooDs, or of a numerous yosT. 
See TriBRACHUS. PG 
 Vow-FELLOW, ub. [of woww and fellow] one bound by the ſame 
vow. Shakeſpeare. | 
Vor, the tripthong Uoy is no where found in the Engliſh tongue but 
in the word boy and its derivatives, in which it is pronounced little dif- 
fering from oy, ; 2 : MO 
Vor'ace, /ubſt. Fr. [ viaggio, It. wiage, Sp. viagem, Port.] 1. Tra- 
vel by ſea, the act of paſling by ſea from one country or place to an? 
other. 2. Courſe, attempt, undertaking: a low phraſe. Shakeſpeare. 
3- The practice of travelling. Bacon. 


To Voract, verb neut. [woyager, Fr. viaggiare, It.] to travel by | 


a. Pope. 
650 OYAGE, werb a. to travel, to paſs over. Milton. | 

Vory'aGER, ſubſet. [woyageur, Fr. wiaggiatore, It. wiagero, Sp.] a tr 
veller, one who goes by ſea. Pope. 5 / 

Vor'acine, part. a. 2 Fr.] travelling or ing by ſea. 
Ux, adv. (up, Sax. op, Dan. op, Du. and L. Ger. auff, H. Ger.] 1. 
Aloft, on high, above, not down. 2. Not in bed, in the ſtate of being 
riſen from reſt. 3. In the ſtate of being riſen from a ſeat. Addiſon, 4. 
From a ſtate of decumbiture or concealment, Dryden. 5. In a ſtate of 
being built. 6. Above the horizon. 7. To a ſtate of advancement. 
8. In a ſtate of climbing. 9. In a ſtate of inſurrection. 10. in a ſtate 
of being increaſed or refed. 11. From a remoter place coming to any 
perſon or place. 12. From younger to elder years. 13. Up and down ; 
diſperſedly, here and there. 14. Up and down; backward and forward. 
15. Up to; to an unequal height with. /ddi/on., 16. Up to; adequately 
to. Addiſon. 17. Up with; a phraſe that ſignifies the act of railing any 
thing to givea blow. Sidney. 18. It 1s added to verbs, implying ſome 
accumulation or increaſe. Addiſon. 

Ur Ur, interj. riſe, get up; a word exhorting to riſe from bed. 
Ur, prep. from a higher to a lower part; not down. Bacon. 
To CRT verb act. pret. upbore, part. pail. upborn, [of up and 
bear] 1. To ſuſtain aloft, to ſupport in elevation, Pope. 2. To raiſe 
aloft. Pope. 3. To ſupport from falling. Spen/er. N 

To Ursrat'o, verb ad. [up-zebnzban, Sax. ] 1. To twit or hit in 
the teeth, to charge contemptuouſly with any thing diſgraceful. 2. 
To object as matter of reproach. 3. To urge with reproach, to reproach, 
to revile. 4. To reproach on account of a benefit received from the 
reproacher. 5. To bring Reproach upon; to ſhew faults by being in a 
ſtate of compariſon, AddiJen. 6. To treat with contempt: not in uſe. 
Spenſer. | | | 
_— adv. by way of reproach. B. Johnſon. 
To UrBra'y, verb act. a word formed from apbraid by Spenſer, for 
the ſake of a rhyming termination. 

e, is paſl, of vpbring ; educated, nurtured. Spen/er. 

Urna'xb, adj. [of up and hand] lifted by the hand: a mechanical 
term. Moxon 


Urca'sr, part. pad. of apcaf, tho' the verb wpcaff is not uſed, 


Dryden. 

12 ſubſt. a term of bowling; a throw, a caſt. Shakeſpeare, 
To Uerca TER, verb ad. [of up and gather] to contract. > Lock 
Uruk, adj. [of up and 4i//} difficult, like the labour of climbing 
a hill, G12 | 


To Uruyoa'zn, verb af. [of up and beard] to ſtore, to accumulate in e 


ivate places. Spen/er. 
W and part. paſſ. of ab. | 
+ ToUrno'y, verb ad. pret. upheld, part. paſl. L. 44 and wpþbolden 
[of a and hold; upþolder, Dan. ] 1. To lift on high. 2. To ſupport 
or maintain, to keep faſt from falling. 10 To keep from declenſion. 
4. Ta ſupport in any ſtate of life. 5. To continue, to keep from de- 
eat, To apbgld oppolition againſt biſkops. Hooker, 6. To keep from 


Vp S 
being loſt. Shakeſpeare, 7. To continue without failing. 8. To con- 


* in being. 

PHO'LDEN, part. pail. of uphold. 

2 LDBR, Jag. {of A. of 

alner, patron, or ſupporter. 2. A fuſtainer in being. Hale. 6 

undertaker, one 3 for funerals. 8 * $4, 900 
Urnotper, or Urno'tsTERAR,' a corruption of upbolder (prob. of 


the warrants for the accomptant's diſcharge. CT d. d. a maker of bolſters] one who makes beds and chamber 


rnture, 
— Urnoivers were incorporated a maſter, three wardens, thirry-one 
aſſiſtants, and 121 on the livery ; for which the fine is 47. 105, 121 the 
Rewards 117. There arms are on a chevron between three tents, as 
many roſes, their hall is in Leadenhall-ſtreet. 

U'erand, 3 [of up and land] high ground; in oppoſition to ſuch 
as is marſhy or low. Burnet. | 3 | 

UPLAND, «dj. higher in ſituation. Carew. 

 UrLanper, ſub/t. [of upland] a highlander, one who dwells in the 
* parts of a. country, a mountainèer. | 9 

Orr xbisk, adj. [of up and land] belonging to the uplands or 
high grounds, mountainous, inhabiting mountains. Chafman. 

o Urra, verb act, [of up and lay] to hoard, to lay up. Donne. 
To Ueirer, werb ad. [of 2 and 57] to raiſe aloft. Aadiſon. 


_ _ U'pmosr, adj. [an irregular ſuperlative from a9, Foh 3 
from —_ x. 88 pe rom ap. Johnſon] unleſs it is 


ch ſee. Higheſt, 11 Dryden. 
Uro'n, prep, [of up and on; uppan, Sax.] 1. Over, not under; it 
notes being on the top or outſide. 2. Thrown over the body, as 
cloaths, 3. By way of imprecation oft inflition. My blood p your 
heads. Shakeſpeare: 4. It expreſſes obteſtation or proteſtation. Shake- 
ſpurs 5. It is uſed to expreſs any hardſhip or miſchief. Burnet, 6. 

conſequence of: now little in uſe, tho a multitude of the beſt au 
thorities is adduced for it. 7. In immediate conſequence of. 8. In a 
ſtate of view; as por record. Shakeſpeare. g. Suppoſing a thing grant- 
ed. 10. Relating to a ſubject. 11. With reſpect to. 12. In conſi- 
deration of. 13. In noting a particular day. Addj/on. 14. Noting re- 
liance on truſt. 15, Noting fituation, 16. next, near to, about, to- 
wards. 17. On pain of. Upon our lives we ſhould do. Sidney. 18. 
At the time of, on occaſion of. 19. By inference from. 20. Notin 
attention. 21. Noung particular pace. 22. ExaQly, according to. 
Upon or __ ws rate o a - | | 
the means of ſupport. Bodies lying on the ſea ſhores 2p which they 
live. Wrudward, 5 Ying 3 | d TY 

U'>ezs, a comparative from 2 [upen, Sax.] 1. Superior, or higher 
in place, not lower. 2. Higher in power. | 80 


The Urrzx [or right] Hand; as, the apper- hand of right reaſon, 


Hooker. 


U/epERMOST, adj. ſuperl. from a r [upgenmore, Sax. upperſte, Dan. 
opperſte, Du. and L. Ger.] 1. The higheſt in place. 2. Higheſt in 
power or authority. 3. Predominant, the moſt powerful. Dryden. 


EA oe ap adj. (of »p; of uppan, Sax.] elated, proud, arrogant: a 


w word. . 
_ U'ppisnness, .us. [of uppiſb] elatedneſs. 
1 UrxAl“sR, verb ad. [of wp and rai/e] to raiſe up, to exalt. 
07s, , : , 
To UrrEa'R, verb act. [of uh and rear] to rear on high. Gay. 
Url onr [uprietig, Dan, oprecht, Du. oprichtig, L. Ger. auftichtig, 
H. Ger.] 1. Set or ſtanding up ſtrait: contrary to lying down, 2. Per- 
pendicularly erect. 3. . pricked up. All have their ears 2p- 
right. Spenſer. 4. Sincere, honeſt, juſt, not declining from the right. 
Urzichr [with architects] having a repreſentation or draught of the 
front of a boilding. | 
Uex1cur [with heralds) is a term uſed of ſhell fiſhes, when they 
ſtand ſo in a coat of arms; for as they want fins, they cannot properly 
be ſaid to be hauriant, that term belonging to ſcaly fiſhes. | 
Ueri'GauTLY, adv. [of upright] 1. After an honeſt, ſincere manner, 


without deviating from the right. 2. Perpendicularly to the hori- 


Zon. 

Urr1'GuTNEssS, ſub. [of upright] 1. Sincerity, honeſt heartedneſs. 
2. Perpendicular erection. Waller. | 

'To Urr1'ss, verb neut. [of vp and riſe] 1. To rife from decumbi- 
ture. 2. To riſe from below the horizon. 3. To riſe with acclivity. 
The ſteep upriſing of the hill. Shatefpeare. | 

Urkr'se, /. appearance above the horizon. Shakeſpeare. 

Ue-zx1's1NG [of 2%, and apipan, * a firſt getting 1 . 

U'rroaR, Jus. [of oproer, Du. and L. Ger. opror, Dan. upror, Su. 
aufruhr, H. Ger. This word is accented on the firſt ſyllable in proſe, 
but in verſe indifferently on either] a great noife, tumult, riot, diſtur- 
bance and confuſion. | 


To Urxoar, verb ad, [from the ſubſt.] to throw into confuſion : | 


not in uſe. Shakeſpeare. : | 
Uexoo'TED, part. paſſ. the verb ſeems never to be uſed [of ap and 
roed, Dan.] pulled up by the roots. Dryden. | 
To Urrov'sE, verb ad. [of uf and roue} to, wake from fleep; to 
excite to action. Shakeſpeare, This ſeems to be uſed only as a partici- 


ple paſſive. = 3 
Henner [q. d. the foot is up, i. e. all is in, and all is paid; as the 


reckoning at a tavern] the end, ſucceſs, or iſſue of an affair, the laſt 


amount. 

U'esive, fab. [of up and pibe, Sax.] the higher fide. 

. fo 2 „ abt form of Lb with total renverſement, 
in complete diſorder, with the lower part above the higher, topſy- 
turvy. ; 

3 [of up and fir] the act of fitting up, the time of a ly ing- 
in woman's ſitting up. | 5 kd | 

To UesPr1'NnG, verb neut. [of up and /pring] to ſpring up. 

UrsrRt''xo, ſub/i. [of up and tering) this word icems to ſignify p- 
ftart, a man ſuddenly, exalted. The ſwagg ring »//art reels. Shake- 
.ſpeare. | Y N 

PsTAin [of up and fayed] ſupported or borne up. Milton. 

e . * . for up Co Rand) to be ereQted, May, 

To UrsTa'y, verb a&. [of ap aud ay] to fuſtain, to ſupport. 

UrsTa'sT [of ap and ftart] one railed to wealth, power, or honour 
on a ſudden; what ſuddenly riſes and appears. bw 
To UrsTaar. verb next. [of wp and Hart] to ſpring up ſuddenly, 


Oo. | | | To 


and Holder, Dan.] 1. Main- 


thirty thouſand. Shakeſpeare, 23. By. Noting” | 
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[of up and feoarm] to raiſe in a ſwarm s 


To Urswa'ru, verb ac. 
out of uſe. Shakeſpeare. 

To UeTa'xet, verb act. 
Spenſer. | 

To UrrRAL'x, verb. ad. [of p land train] to bring up, to educate : 
not in uſe. Spenſer. 

To Urrvu'rn; verb af. [of 9 and turz] to throw up, to furrow. 


[of »p and rate] to take into the hands 


Milton. ＋ 


* U'rwar, adj. [of up and peand, Sax. ] directed to a higher part. 
Dryden. 

Vn /«b/t. not in uſe. Shakeſpeare. 

Uewarp, or U'ewarDs, adv. [up-peand, Sax. optwaerts, Du. and 
L. Ger. aufwerts, H. Ger.] 1. Towards the upper parts. 2. Towards 
God and heaven. 3. With reſpe& to the higher part. Milton. 4. More 
than, ſpoken of time, quantity, &c. 5. Towards the ſource. And 
trace the muſes upward to their ſpring. . Pope. » | 

Uewn:i'kL [of % and do] whirled upwards. ; | 

To Uew1'xD, verb a&. pret. and part paſſ. zpwourd [of a and wind] 
to convulve. Spenſer. It ſeems to be uſed paſſively only. 
 Uxra'x1a, the muſe that preſides over aſtronomy. 

Ura'cuvs, Lat, [in anatomy] a membranous canal in a ſœtus, pro- 
ceeding from the bottom of the urinary bladder, thro” the navel to the 
placenta, along with the umbilical veſſels, of which it is accounted 
one. | | 

Uxraxo'scoPrsT, one who obſerves the courſe of the heavenly bo- 
dies, an aſtronomer. 8 

URraxo'scopy [ovearoozomiae, Of ovexy®-, the heavens, and oxomw, 
Gr. to view] aſtronomy, a contemplating the heavenly bodies. | 

Urra'nity {[urbanite, Fr. urbanita, It. arbanidad, Sp. of urbanitas, 
Lat.] courteſy, civility, civil behaviour, good manners or breeding, 
merriment, facetiouſneſs. Dryden. | 8 

U'rBanisTs, a fort of nuns. | | | | | 

To U'zsanize, to become, or be rendered courteous, civil, &c. 

— URceora'rrs Herba [with botaniſts] the herb feverfew, or pellitory 
of the wall. | #2 | 8 

U'xcuix [mnang, Sax. heureuchin, Armoric. erinaceus, Lat.] 1. A 
hedge. 2. A word of light anger to a little boy or girl. Prior. 

Sea-U'scain, a fiſh fo called, becauſe it is round and full of prickles, 
like a land hedge-hog rolled up. | | 

U'zxcnin-L1KE Rind [in botany] the outward huſk of the cheſnut, fo 
called becauſe all ſet with prickles. | 

U'svz# [in heraldry] as @ croſs urdæ, is a croſs that terminates in the 
manner of a lozenge. | 

Ure, ſubſt. [of u/ura, Lat. uſe] uſe, cuſtom, habit: obſolete. 

UxE Ox [oer-os, L. Ger. aur-ochs, H. Ger.] a wild ox or buffle. 
 Une'o, Lat. 1. The blaſting of trees, &c. 2. [In medicine] the 
itch or burning in the ſkin. | 

Ure'/xNT1a, Lat. [with phyſicians] medicines of a burning quality. 

_ U*reTess, fub/. plural of ureter [ ureteres, Fr. uretere, It. of ovenreers, 

Gr.] veſſels, being two conduits or pipes, that convey the urine from 

the reins to the bladder, | 
Urt'THhRA [wrethre, Fr. ovgn9ge, Gr.] the urinary paſſage or pipe 


thro* which the urine paſſes away. 
UkrE'TicCs, the ſame as diuretics. - | | 
To Urce, verb act. [urgeo, Lat.] 1. To move or preſs earneſtly, to 
puſh. 2. To exaſperate, to provoke to anger, to vex. Shakeſpeare. 3. 
Jo follow cloſe, ſo as to empel. Pope. 4. To labour vehemently. 5. 
To preſs, to enforce. Dryden. 6. To preſs as an argument. 7. To 
1mportune, to ſolicit. Spenſer, 8. To preſs in oppotition, by way of 
objection. 9g. To inſiſt upon in diſcourſe, to follow a perſon cloſe in 
diſpute. * Tillotſon. 
To UR, verb neut. to preſs forward. Donne. 
UE N ex, ſulſt. [of urgent] preſſure of difficulty or neceſſity. Sæviyt. 
U'NENT, adj. Fr. [urgente, It. and Sp. of urgens, Lat ] 1. Preſſing, 
cogent, violent; as, upon urgent buſineſs. 2. Importunate, vehement 
in ſolicitation. Exodus. 
U'rGENTLY, adv. [of urgent] with urgency, importunately. 
UR, Aab. [of urge] one who preſſes or importunes. Swzf?, 
_ U'ret-wonpeR, . a ſort of grain. This barley is by ſome called 


© wrge-wonder, Mortimer. 


Dal and Thummim [ED , f. e. lights and perfections, 
Heb] were ſomething placed within the duplicatures of the breaſt plate, 
which the high-prieft wore ; and thro? which the divine oracle (upon 
his conſulting) was delivered; as appears ſufficiently from what Spen/e# 
has collected both from the texts of ſcripture relative to this matter, and 
from the comments of Rab. Levi Ben Gerſon, and other learned Jews. 
Nor is his conjecture (founded on Hoſeah, c. 3. v. 4. and Judges c. 17. 
v. 4. 5.) improbable, zz. that they were two images of much the ſame 

kind with the teraphim; and that in this, as well as in other appendages 
of the /acerdotal veſture, there is a GREAT ANALOGY between the "Jewiſh 
and Ezyption Cuſtoms. God having thought fit (as in many other in- 
ſtances) to condeſcend to the infirmity of the Jews ; tho? he thinks 
withal here was ſomething zypical of the GREAT HIGH PRIEST Of cur 
profeſſion ; and ſo did Clemens Alexand. Stromat. Ed. Paris, p. 565. 
where he tells us, that both the“ prophetic and judicial character of 
Chrift is indicated by it. The word thammim ſignifies moral rectitude 
or perfection. 
* And, if not too great a digreſſion, I would add, that in p. 563, 
he cites with approbation a ſentiment of much the ſame kind, 
with reference to the golden candleftic and its ſeven branches. 
lt was, ſays he, an emblematic repreſentation of Chris en- 
lightening thoſe who believe on him, thro' the m#nifrarion of the 
fir/i-created things [meaning the firſt things which God created 
by him] and which ſthey ſay] are the /even eyes of the Lord, 
the /even fpirits which reſt upon the rod, which grows out of the 
root of 7efſe” See Tyr, STorcks, UnBecoTtTEaN, and Tal- 
NITY compared. 
Usa, ſubſt. Fr. [orinale, It. urinal? Sp. of urina, Lat.] a glaſs or 
| veſſel to receive or contain urine for inſpection. | 
UzixAa'rla Fifula, Lat. the urinary pipe. | 
U'sixaRy, agj. [urinarius, Lat. dPurine, Fr.) pertaining to urine. 
U'rinNATIVE, adj, working by urine, provoking urine, . Bacon. 
Unix rox [ urinatrur, Fr. of urinator, Lat.] a diver, one who 
ſearches under water. Wilkins. | Wy 
U'kive, Fr. [orina, It. and Sp, ourina, Port, of urina, Lat. of vgw, 


lo 


Juſtice, 


end. 


USN. 


Gr.) a ſerous excrement of the body, diſcharged from it animal 


water, | 
To Urine, verb neut. [uriner, Fr. orinare, It. origar, Sp.] to 
water. Bacon. _ 


5 65 Es [in 4. Kol! nets for the catching of hawks. 
RIN Os, adj. [of arine; urinoſus, Lat.] belongi 1 
of the nature of . 3 a ne taking 
Urinovs Salts [with chemiſts] all ſorts of volatile ſalts draw 
animals, or any other ſubſtances which are contrary to acids. 
Urn, abt. [ urne, Fr. urna, It. and Lat.] 1. Any veſſel of 
mouth is narrower than the body. 2. A water pitcher, particular] 
that in the ſign of Aquarius. Creech. z. A veſſel uſed among the K 
mans to draw out of it the names of thoſe who were firſt to en ſy 4 
the public plays; and likewiſe a veſſel into which the threw ke ny 
whereby they gave their votes in publick aflemblies and cours 7 


n from 


which the 


Urs, a Roman meaſure containing about eight gallons 
alſo a ſort of vaſe, to preſerve the athes or bones of the dead 

Urocrt'tica, Lat. 
urine. 

URocRITE'RIUM [of ov, urine, and xi, Gr. a mark or 
a caſting of waters, 
the urine. | 

U'RoMANCY Covęcharreia, of ovpoy, urine, and Rr, 
the gueſſing at the nature of a diſeaſe by the urine. 

URro'scoey [of ovgcy, urine, and oxonrw, Gr. to view] 
of urine, commonly called a caſting of waters. Brown. 
 U'rray [in coal-mines] a fort of blue or black clay, which lies next 
the coals, and is an unripe coal ; it is uſed in dunging land, and is ver 
proper for hot lands, eſpecially paſture ground, _ | 7 

U'xsA, Lat. a ſhe bear. 5 | 

Ursa Miner [in aſtronomy] the leſſer bear, a northern conſtellation 
conſiſting of eight ſtars; but according to Mr. Flamſtead of fourtcen, ; 

Ursa Major [in aſtronomy] the great bear, a conſtellation in the 
northern hemiſphere, containing, ſome ſay, 35, others 56, but ac- 
cording to the Britannic catalogue 215 ſtars. | | 

U'ssuLINEs, Fr. Cerſeline, It.] an order of nuns, which obſerve the 
rule of St. Auguſtine. | | 

U'xrica, Lat. [in botany] a nettle. 

Un rico'sE [urticeſus, Lat.] full of nettles. 

Us, the oblique cafe of a See Ws. ROM | 

U'sact, /ub/. Fr. 1. Manners, behaviour: Obſolete. Spen/er, 2. 
Cuſtom, common practice, faſhion, way, habit. Hooker, 3. Treat- 
ment, entertainment. 

Usace [ina law ſenſe] the ſame as preſcription. 

U'sacen, ſalſt. Fr. [from a/age] one who has the uſe of any thing in 
truſt for another. Daniels Civil War. | | 
_ U'saxce. 1. Ute, proper employment. Sper/er. 2, Uſury, intereſt 
paid for money. Share. 3. [Fr. 2½ or v/unza, It. In commerce] 
the ſpace of time between any -day of one month, and the ſame day of 
the next following, which time is generally allowed among merchants 


and a half, 


[with phyſicians) ſigns which are obſerved from 


. . 4 f 
a giving a judgment on the diſeaſes by the eln 


Gr. divination] 


an inſpeQion 


for the payment of a ſum of money expreſſed in a bill of exchange, after 


it has been accepted. | 
Us aN CB double [in commerce] is the ſpace of two ſuch months al- 


lowed on the ſame account. 


To Us, verb act. [uſer, Fr. ware, It. aſar, Sp. uſus, Lat.] 1. To 
employ to any purpoſe, to make uſe of. 2. To treat. Dryden. 3. To 
habituate, to accuſtom. 4. To practiſe. 1 Peter, 5. To behave: Not 
in uſe. Shakeſpeare. With the reciprocal pronoun. 

To Uss, verb neut. 1. To frequent: Obſolete. Milton. The Scots 
dialect alſo retains it. 2. To practiſe cuſtomarily, to be accuſtomed. 
3. To be cuſtomarily in any manner, to be wont. Bacon. 

Usk, /ub/t. [ uſo, It. and Sp. 48, Lat.] 1. The act of employing any 
thing to any purpoſe, the enjoyment of a thing. 2. Qualities that make 
a thing proper for any purpoſe. 3. Need of; occaſion on which a thing 
can be employed. 4. Cuſtom, common occurrence. Theſe things are 
beyond all ſe. Shakeſpeare. 5. Habit, practice, exerciſe. 6. Advan- 
tage, ſervice, received utility, power of receiving advantage. 7. Con- 
venience, help. 8. Ufage, cuſtomary act. 9. Practice, habit. 10. 
The intereſt of money, money paid for the uſe of money. 

Ust in a law ſente] the profit of lands and tenements, eſpecially that 

art of the habendum of a deed or conveyance, which expreſſes to what 
boned the perſon ſhall have the eſtate, Hh 

Usz and Cuſtom [in ancient law} is the ordinary method of acting or 
re in any caſe, which by length of time has obtained the force 
of a law. | | 

U'sETul, adj. [of ue and full] neceſſary for uſe, commodious, con- 
ducive to any end or purpoſe. | 

U's&FULLY, adv, [of uſeful] in ſuch a manner as to help forward 
any purpoſe ; profitably. | 

Us'eFULNESs, ful. profitablencſs, or conduciveneſs to ſome end. 

U'sELEss, aj, [of w/e] anſwering no purpoſe, having no end. 
U'SELESLY, adv. [of u/elsſ;] without the quality of aniwering an 


U'se1.e5sNEss [of let] unfitneſs for any purpoſe. South. 

U“sER, fub/t. [of 2%] one who uſes. Szdney. 

U'szr de Action | in law] is the purſuing of an action in the proper 
county. | | 7 

U's4eR, ſub. ¶ hui ſſier, Fr.] 1. An officer that attends on great per- 
ſons, and walks before them; one whole buſineſs is to introduce ſtran- 


gers. 2. An under- maſter of a ſchool, one who introduces young ſcho- 


ars to higher learning. wn 
Gentleman UsHeR, an officer who waits upon a lady or perſon of qua- 
lity. | 
"Sb [of the black rod] is a gentleman uſher to the king, the houle 
of lords, and the knights of the garter ; and keeps the door of the chap- 
ter-houſe, when a chapter of the order is ſitting. eg 
Usnxens (of the exchequer] are four perſons who attend the chief ot- 
ficers and barons of the court at Weſtminſter ; as alſo juries, ſheriffs, ac- 
comptants, &c, at the pleaſure of the court. Bo e 
To Us4ex in, verb ad. [from the ſubſt. In is emphatical] is to in- 


troduce or bring in, as an uſher or harbinger. 


U'snERSsHIr, the office of an uſher. e e e 
. U'sxga with phyſicians] a kind of green moſs, which grows upon 
human ſkulls that have lain in the open air for many years. boch 


UTE 

UsqueBav'cn, ſubf. ſin Lat. agua vit. An Iriſh and Erſe word, 
: which, —_— the water of life] an Iriſh and Scottiſh diſtilled ſpirit or 
cordial, 
diſtinguiſhed for its pleaſant and mild flavour. The Scottiſh and High- 
land ſort is much hotter, pris pepper and ginger, &c. being ſome 
of the chief ingredients. By corruption the Scots call it whit. _ 

4 ſubſt. [uſtus, Lat.] the act of burning, the ſtate of being 
burned. ND WY 

UsTion [in pharmacy] the act of preparing certain ſubſtances or in- 

ients by burning them. E | 

Usriox [with ſurgeons] the act of burning or ſearing with a hot 
iron. FR 7 

Us ro Ious, adj. [uftus, Lat.] having the quality of burning. Vatis. 

U'/svaLl, adj. [ uſuel, Fr.] common, frequent, cuſtomary. 

U'sVaLLY, adv, [of u/ua!] commonly, cuſtomarily. 

U'svaLNtss, fab. [of uſual] frequency, commonneſs. | | 

Usvca'eTion [of uſus and capio, Lat. in the civil law] an acquiſition 
of the property of a thing by poſlefſion and enjoyment thereof, for a cer- 
tain term of years pers by law. "I : hd 

U'svrrucT, /ubſt. [uſufruit, Fr. of uſus and fructus, Lat.] the tempo- 
rary uſe or enjoyment of the profits without power to alienate. Ay/ife. . 
| Vivian crvaks; Jubſt. [uſu nanny Lat,] one who has the uſe 
and temporary profit of a thing, but not the property And right. Ayliffe. 
Usverv'cTus, or U'surrutT, Lat. and Fr. [in the civil law] is the 
enjoyment or poſſeſſion of any effects, or the right of receiving the fruits 
and profits of an inheritance or other thing, without the faculty of aliena- 
ting or damaging the property thereof. | 5 
| svn. Cu as AN (or, as the true reading is, Uzun-Haſan, i. e. Haſan 
the tall, in Turki/h, of the ſame import with Haſan al-tawil in Arabic) 
was the ſixth and greateſt prince of that Turcoman family, which is diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of A Koyurli, 7. e. Turcomans of the white ſheep ; as 


another clan, was ſtiled Karah- Koyunli, i. e. Turcomans of the black jheep ; 


the black or white ſheep being borne (I ſuppoſe) in their reſpective ſtan- 
dards. Theſe Turcumans, as Pocock tells us, firſt left their native 
country Turkeſtan in the reign of Argun, a deſcendant of Jingix chan; 
and ſettled, the former in Dyar Bekir; the latter in the parts Mas 
and Siwvas ; forming two very conſiderable ſtates; but the former was by 
far the greateſt, as being inveſted by Tamer/ane, whoſe cauſe they eſpou- 
Ted, with large additions to what themſelves had acquired; and which 
in proceſs of time ſwallowed up the other. But what makes this branch 
of hiſtory the more worthy of our notice, is, that under the wing of 24s 
Turcoman houſe firſt aroſe, and on its ruins was founded a far more cele- 
brated ſtate; I mean that of the Perſian * Sophies. For the mother of 
Shah Haidar (ſays Dherbelot ) was the daughter of Haſan the tall; and 
Shah 1jmael, a deſcendant of Haidar, reduced the chief part of this Tur- 
coman dynaſty under his power, A. C. 1508, and drove from Bagdad 
Morad, the fon of Jacub ſhaw; © who, 852 Pocack, was the laſt of the 
kings of that family, which reigned in Erak.” | 
* Both Dherbelot and Gel. 


hy] undetermined. Whether to derive it from a word in Ara- 
bic, which fignifies clothed in woollen, or from the word co in 
Greek, which ſignifies a wiſe man or philoſopher. But if what 
the learned Pocock in his ſpecimen, p. 64. relates, be true, the 
firſt etymology bids the faireſt ; wool being the uſual dreſs of the 
Poor religious among the Aſiatics; and theſe, by the way, are ex- 
reſſed by the ſame term, i. e. ſuf or . For he tell us, that 
Mah Iſmael, who claimed deſcent from Ah, and was the founder 
of the Sophy race of kings, that he, I ſay, and his brother, when 
ſet at liberty by Ru//am Myrza [the grandſon of Haſan the tall] 
did by his command reſide near their father's ſepulchre in the 
HABIT of poor MEN.“ He adds, that J/nael having eſcaped 
by flight, did, by the aſſiſtance of the Sh:ztes, or followers of 
Aly, take up arms, and laid the foundation of his enſuing em- 
ire, A. Heg. 904, i. e. A. C. 1499.” And I think the crown 
as ever ſince contiued in his family, till its compleat overthrow 
and extirpation by the late celebrated Kuli chan, See ShIIrEs, 
Dzxvice, and Sori, and if any thing is defective there, it may 
be ſupplied from hence. 


To Usus, verb neut. [uſura, Lat.] to practiſe uſury, to take intereſt 
for money. Shakeſpeare. | | 
U'suRER, ſubſt. [uſurier, Fr. uſurario, It. and Sp. zſura, Lat.] a len- 
der upon uſury, one who puts money out at intereſt; commonly uſed for 
one who takes exorbitant intereſt, | 0 8 5 
Usv'sious, adj, [ ſuarius, Lat. zſuaire, Fr.] pertaining to or practi- 
ſing uſury, exorbitantly greedy of profit. Donne. 8 

su“ RIOuSNESS fol uſuarius, Lat. and neſs} an uſurious or extortion- 

ing quality or diſpoſition. | : 
Usur1ovs Contract [in law] a bargain or contract whereby a man is 
obliged to pay more intereſt for money than the ſtatute allows. 

o Usu'rP, verb ad. [uſurper, Fr. uſurpar, Sp. vfurpare, It. and Lat.] 
to take or ſeize upon violently, to poſſeſs by intruſion and without 
right. | | | 

e ox, Fr. [uſurpazione, It. uſurpacion, Sp. of uſurpatio, Lat.] 
the act of uſurping, the unjuſt poſſeſſion or ſeizure of another man's pro- 
perty, gained by violence againſt right, equity, and law. 
UsurPAT10N (in law] the enjoyment of a thing for continuance of 
time, or receiving the profits thereof illegally. 
 _Uxv'res, fh. [of aſarp] one who wrongfully ſeizes that which is 
the right of another. It is generally uſed of one who excludes the right 
heir from the throne, 
Usv'rPINGLY, adv. [of zſurp] without juſt claim, wrongful, by a 
taking that which is another's right. cee | 
U'sux v, ſub. [uſure, Fr. of zſura, q. d. uſus æris, Sp. It. and Lat.] 
1. The money, &c. taken more than the principal lent, the intereſt, 
in, or profit in general, which a perſon makes of his money or effects 
= lending the ſame; or it is an increaſe of the — exacted for the 
e, the practice of 


loan thereof. Spenſer. 2. Commonly in an 1 
tant intereſt for money lent, and more than the 


taking intereſt, an exorbitant 


law allows. | | 
U'Tas {in law] the eighth day following any term or feſtival ; as, 
TE'NSIL, « [atenfile, Fr. and low Lat. wtenfi/io, Sp.] any thing 
that ſerves for < 4 neceſſary implement, ſuch as the veſſels of the 
kitchen or tools of any trade. | 


UrTgx81Ls [in military affairs] are ſuch neceſſaries which every land - 


eing drau n from aromatics : And the Iriſtr fort is particularly 


_ underſtood. Fobnſon}] Then here will be old CU: 


us leave the etymology of this word | KY | 


VUL. 


lord is to furniſh a ſoldier whom he quarters, ix. a bed with ſheets, a 
pot, glaſs or cup, a diſh, a place at the fire, and a candle, 

UTzrxt Aſcenſio, Lat. [in medicine] the riſing of the mother. 
| ohh Procidentia, Lat. [in medicine] a diſeaſe, the falling of the 
Womo. 155943 4 8 . mg | 
UrzgRI' NE, adj. [uterin, Fr. uterine, It. of aterinus, Lat.] pertaining 


to the womb, Brown and Ray. 


 Urzz1ns Brother, a brother or ſiſter by the ſame venter, but not by 
the ſame father... f | | 

Urgaixe Fury [in phyſic] a kind of madneſs, attended with laſei- 
vious ſpeeches and geſtures, and an invincible inclination to venery. 

U'rzaus [in anatomy] the matrix or womb, wherein the embryo or 


fætus is lodged, fed, and grows, during the time of geſtation, till its 
delivery. | | n | Weds 

UTra'NGTHEPE {or Fang- Beop, Sax.] an ancient privilege a lord of 
a manor h 


nad of puniſhing a thief who had committed theft out of his li- 
berty, if taken within his fee. 


TULITY, Aubſt. {utilite, Fr. utilita, It. atilidad, Sp. urilitas, Lat.) 


_ uſefulneſs, benefit, advantage, profit, convenience. 


U'T18, ſubſt. [A word which probably is corrupted, at leaſt is not now 
it will be an excellent” 

ſtratagem. b | | | | 
UTLaca'T1o, Lat. [in old law] an outlawry. | | | 
UrTLaGaTio Capiendo, Lat, in law] a writ for the apprehending 2 
man who is outlawed in one county and flies into another, &c. 
U'TLacn [urlaza, Sax.} an outlawed perſon. - e 
 U'rLawry, or Ov'TLaw&y, ſab. a puniſhment for ſuch as, being 
legally called, do contemptuouſly refuſe to appear, after ſeveral writs 
iflaed out againſt them, with an exigent and a proclamation thereupon 
awarded. * 3 
U rrErE [in law] a flight or eſcape made by thieves or robbers. 
Uros r, a4. lucmeœpr, or yvemepr, from uxxen, Sax.] 1. Ex- 
treme, placed at the extremity or at the fartheſt diſtance: 2. Being in 
the higheſt degree. To his atme peril. Shakejpeare. 64 

UTmosrT, ſub/?. the moſt that can be, the greateſt power, the greateſt 
degree. Addiſon. . SG e 

UTo'e1a [evronria, Gr. 9. d. a fine place 
country, deſcribed by Sir Thomas More. 


Uro'e1ANn, adj. chimerical, impracticable, and what has no exiſtence 
but in a fanciful ind of theory; as, an 1tepian ſcheme or project, Qc. 

U'TTER, adj, [uxxen, Sax. uyter, Du. ueter, L. Ger.] 1. Outward, 
ſituate on the outſide or remote from the centre. Through eter and 
through middle darkneſs. Milton. 2. Placed without any compaſs; out 
of any place. Into the after deep. Milton. 3. Extreme, exceſſive, ut- 
moſt, This ſeems to be Milton's meaning in this paſſage : 

Here their priſon ordain'd OI IRON NT 
In utter darkneſs, _ | 4 

4. Complete; irrevocable. Clarendon. 5. Abſolute, intire. | 

To U'TTER [of uxxen, Sax. oetern or autern, Du. and L. Ger. auſ- 
lern, H. Ger. from the ad. to make public or let out, palam facere] 1. 
To pronounce or ſpeak forth, to expreſs. 2. To vend or fell wares, 
3. To tell, to diſcover, to publiſh, to diſcloſe. 4. 'To diſperſe, to emit 
at large. To ater this fatal coin. Swzfe. OM: 

UTTER-BA'RRISTERS, enter barriſters, are ſuch candidates as by rea- 
ſon of their long ſtudy and great induſtry beſtowed upon the knowledge 
of the common law, are called out of their contemplation to practice, 
and into the view of the world, to take upon them the protection and de- 
fence of clients. | 

U'TTERABLE, adj. [of utter] capable of being uttered, 

 U'TTEerEsT 1 Sax. upterſte, Du.] 
moſt diſtant or fartheſt off. A word hardly uſed. 

U”TTERANCE, ſubft. [of utter] 1. Delivery, manner of ſpeaking. 
With utterance grave. Spenſer. 2. [Outrance, Fr.] extremity, terms 
of extreme hoſtility. Sha#efprare, 3. Vocal expreſſion; emiſſion from 
the mouth. Milton. 25 


U'TTERER, aht. 1. One who pronounces. 2. A diſcloſer, a di- 
vulger. Spenſer. 3. A ſeller, a voter. as © 39 
U/TTERLY, adv. (uxxeplic, of veren, Sax ] totally, to all intents 
and purpoſes, completely. $6: 0 8 bY, | 
U'TTERMosT [utcenmepet, Sax. uyterſte, Du. yetertt; L. Ger.] 1. 
The fartheſt, the moſt extreme. Abet. 2. Extreme, being the higheſt 
degree. Milton. | i . | 
UTTERMosT, ust. 99 degree. Sidney. 1 
'vea Membrana, or UvEA Tunica, Lat, [in anatomy] the third tu- 
nic or membrance of the eye, thus called, as reſembling a grape- tone; 
a {kin or coat of the eye having a hole in the fore part, ſo as to leave a 


] a fiQitious well governed | 


expreſſible. 
the moſt outward, the 


ſpace for tle apple of the eye; the outward ſurface of it is of divers co- 


lours, and is named zr/s, and this cauſes the difference in perſons eyes, 
as to colours, black, grey, &c, The reader will find the moſt curious 
draughts both of e, and other parts of the human body, in BorRHAv. 
Oeconam. Animal, Ed. Londin. xis EAEIS Iiufirat. 

Uvr'ous, adj. [uva, Lat.] the uveous coat or iris of the eye hath a 


muſculous power, and can dilate and contract that round hole in it cal- 
led the pupil. Ray. . . 
Uv1'cena, or Uvi'cera, Lat. [Cin anatomy] the ſame as awvala, 
 VuLca'Nian, adj. [ Vulcanius, Lat.] pertaining to Vulcan. 
Vur.ca'xo, fubft, It. a burning mountain, volcano, the name given to 
thoſe mountains that belch or vomit out fre, flame, aſhes, cinders, 
ſtones, c. ſo called after Vulcan the poetical god of fire. 
Vu'rtcar, adj. [vulgaire, Fr. volgare, It, wuigar, Sp vulgaris, Lat.] 
1. Common, ſuiting to or practiſed among the common people, plebeian. 
In low and ear life. Addiſon. 2. General, public, commonly 
bruited. e N 3. Being of the common rate. South. 4. Low, 
baſe, mean, vile. | | 8 0 
Vul daR, ſub/t. [oilgus, Lat. la wulgaire, Fr. il wolge, It.] the com- 
mon people, the mob, the rabbtee. * 
VorcAxR Tranſlation of the Bible, called alſo the w/gate, an ancient 
Latin tranſlation of the bible, and the only one the church of Rome ac- 
knowledges authentic: it was tranſlated verbatim from the Septeagihr. 
The VULGaTE, or walzar verſion of the Old and New Teſtament, 
ſays Spanheim, is that which the Occidental. n uſed in the Latin 
and church; and Tertullian alſo about cloſe of the ſecond 
century.” He adds, « that by collating the writings of Tertullian, Cy- 
prian, Arnobius, & e. there ſhould ſeem to have been ſeveral verſions, but 
all from the Greek verſion, called the common; and not from the He- 


12 M brewz 


VUL 


drew z the moſt celebrated of which was that which went by the name 


ol the old, or common, or Italic verſion.” An invaluable treaſure, had it 
been without any a/teration tranſmitted to us. But © St. Jerome, it ſeems, 
reviſed and corrected this from a purer copy of the Sepeuagint, and is 
thought by the learned to have inſerted an entire new verſion of the 
P/alms, Job, and the books of Solomon.” He did ſo, before he either 
undertook that entire tranſlation of the Old Teſtament from the Hebrexv, 
which we have mentioned under the word, 7 heodorus ; or corrected the 
old Latin verſion of the New Teflament, by comparing it with the Greet; 


% Work, ſays Dupin, much better received than the former; and hardly 


any body was offended at it : Becauſe the Greek tongue being eaſily un- 
derſtood, it was not difficult to diſcover the ALTERATIONS that might be 
made in the Greek text z which could not be done in the Hebrew, which 
was underſtood by the Fewvs only.“ He adds, that St. Jerome's ver- 
ſion at firſt was not welcome to the Latins ; they kept for the moſt part to 
the antient vulgar verſion. —== But that ſince pope Gregory's time, Fe- 
rome's verſion got the upper hand, and was read publickly in the churches 
of the J/e/?, excepting the tranſlation of the P/a/ms, and ſome mixtures 
of the ancient vulgar tranſlation; ſome paſſages whereof have been pre- 
ſerved in the vulgar Latin. On all which it is obſerved yet farther by 
way of note, 5 hat 'tis certain that our vulgar is not the ancient tranſla- 
tion that was made from the Septuagint; and that the main body of it 
cannot be attributed to any one except St. Jerome. | ; 
Vvu'Lcar Fradions [in arithmetic] ordinary or common fractions, ſo 
called in contradiſtinctin from decimal fractions. 
VuLlea'rITY, /ubſt. [of vulgar] 1. Meannefs, ſtate of the loweſt 
ple. Brown. 2. Particular inſtance or ſpecimen of meanneſs. Dryden. 
Vu'LGARLY, adv. [ vulgariter, Fr.] ordinarily, among the common 
people. | 
0 U'LGARNESS [wulgaritas, Lat.] commonneſs, meanneſs, lowneſs. 
Vou'rxERABLE, adj, Fr. [wulnerabilis, vulnero, Lat.] that may be 
wounded, liable to external injuries. Shakeſpeare. 
Vo'LNERABLENESS {of vulrerare, Lat. able and neſs] capableneſs of 
being wounded. | | 


Vu'LNERARY, adj. [vulneraire, Fr. wulnerario, It. vuluerarius, Lat.] 


pertaining to wounds; alſo good to heal wounds. 


Vu'LNerary, ſubſt. [medicamentum wulnerarium, Lat.] a medicine 
proper for healing wounds. | | 


ville. | | 
 Vulnero'se [wulneroſus, Lat.] full of wounds. 
"'Vurn!'ric [wulnificus, Lat.] making or cauſing wounds. 
Vu'LNING [in heraldry] wounding, a term uſed of a pelican. 
Vu'Leinary [wulpinaris, Lat.] crafty, ſubtle, wily. 
Vu'LrIxE, adj. [wulpinus, Lat.] pertaining to a fox. _ | 
 Vo'tTuRE, ſabſt. [wantour, Fr. vultur, Lat.] a large bird of prey, 
remarkable for voracity. e 1 beth 
VuLTuRI'NE, adj. [vulturinus, Lat.] pertaining to a vulture, having 
the nature of a vulture, rapacious. e 


ToVu'LNERATE, verb ad. ¶ vulnero, Lat.] to wound, to hurt. Glan - * at the preſent time with the kings of Perſia, 


LY 


Vu'lva, Lat. [with phyſicians] the vterus,. the 
alſo the paſſage, or neck of the womb, Sc. 
N more commonly underſtood of the gt chin, o 
iebre. 

Vurva Cerebri, Lat. [in anatomy] an oblong 
eminences of bunching out parts of the brain, 

U'vuLa, Lat. [in anatomy] a round, ſoft, ſpongeous body 
end of a child's finger, ſuſpended from the palate near the for 
the noſtrils, perpendicularly over the glottis. | 

U”vuLa Spoon [in ſurgery] an inſtrument to be held 
uvula with pepper and 50 
the ſame. 

UvurLa'rra, Lat. [with botaniſts] the herb horſe-tongue. 

Uxo'x10us, adj. [uxorio/us, of uxor, Lat. à wife] fubmullively fond of 

or doting upon a wife, infected with connubial dotage. Melton. 
Uxo'RiousL x, adv. [of uxorious] With fond ſubmiſſion to 2 Wiſe 
= | ON 63 bf Wife, 
x0'R10USNEss [of uxvricus] over ſubmiſſion or fondneſs of a wife 
connubial dotage. . | 3 8 
Uxo'Riun, Lat. [among the Romans] a mul& or forſeit paid fo; 
not marrying ; alſo money exatted by way of five from thoſe who had 
no Wives. | 5 


- By; the dipthpng uy in buy, gay, &c. is pronounced as the long 1, 
e 1. W | | 


womb. or matti 
rung obſerves, 
r Pudendum Ma- 


furrow between the 


like the 
foraniiua (f 


juſt und : 
t in it, to be blown, up into the hollow whe 


% 


To V, verb neut. 
another. See Vie. 
U'z BR, or U'zBEx, a prince or ſultan of the race of Jingiz chan 
and who reigned (according to ne af; Bibliotheque) over that vai 
tract of lands, which extends above the Caſpian ſea, andvancing far 
weſtward and northward ; and from whom the Uzbc4ian dy naſty receives 
its name: Tho' this family having been diſpoſſeſied of their power by 
Tamerlane and his ſueceſſors, it was not Uzbeg himfelf, but one of his 
deſcendants called Shatbeg chan, that was, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the founder 
of the dynaſty by his victories over Tamerlare's poſterity, and who ad. 
ded Choraſan, and the countries beyond Ox1s, to his territories ; as we 
have ſhewn under the word 7Zartars : And tho' he was afterwards de. 
feated and ſlain near the city of Merou by Shah //mael Sofi, A. C. 1510; 
yet his ſucceſſors have been always at war, and are ſtill (ſays Dberbeler) 
See Usvun Cuasan, 
TarTaR, and Turk; and add to the note there affixed as follows: 


[prob. of vier, Fr.] to ſtrive to equal or out. do 


Or ſhould it be true (what the learned Jan affirms) that from the 


moſt correct Turi chronicles, and accurate hiſtorians, the taking of 
Conflantinep/e mult (by their reckoning) have happened, A. C. 1454, and 


near the beginning of that year; If this (ſays he) be the true account, 


then from 4. C. 1063 incluſive, to A. C. 1454, is 391 years, and a 
t of a year repreſented by an Four in this Prophecy.” Addreſi to the 
erfis, &c. p. 107, 108. See TuTELary Angels. | 
*Oberbelot publiſhed his Bibliothegue Orientale, A. C. 1697, 
U'zirux [with chemiſts) cinnabar made of ſulphur and mercury. 


W AD 


w, the 21ft letter of the alphabet; it is a letter not uſed 
by the ancients, either Afeatics, Grecians, or Romans; 
tho? it is not improbable that by ww is expreſſed the found 
of the Roman v and the Zolic f. Both the form and 
ſound are excluded from the languages derived from the 

Latin. Vet it was uſed by the northern nations, the Teutones, Germans, 
Saxons, &c. and at this day is not uſed by the French, Spaniards, Por- 
tugueſe or Italians. It is compounded of two V conſonants. Tho' in- 

| Read of becoming harder by being doubled, as all other conſonants do, 
it is grown ſofter ; and therefore might 8 be more properly com- 
pon of two U vowels, as the Franks uſed to expreſs. this power. 

is ſometimes improperly uſed in diphthongs as a vowel for 2, as 
threw, beau, blew, The ſound of av conſonant is uniform. 

To Wa'sBLE, verb neut. [either of wackeln, Ger. waggelen, Du. or 
picelian, Sax. Jobnſon ſays it is a low barbarous word] to ſhake, to 
move from fide to fide, to totter as a top almoſt ſpent in ſpinning ; alſo 
| - wriggle as an arrow flying. It is a word uſed among mechanics. 
HO. N 
Wap, or Woap, ſubſt. [pav, Sax. hay] an herb or plant uſed in dy- 


ing. | 
Wap „Sax. ouate, Fr.] a handful of hay, ſtraw, or peas ; alſo 
a _ of Rocks of filk, al Ad or cotton. : wits 
Wap, or WA Die [with gunners] a ſtopple of hay, paper, old 
clouts, &c. forced into a gun ans * dar. to keep 4 7 in the 
chamber ; or put upcloſe to the ſhot to keep it from rolling out. 
Wap, /xbf. or black lead, is a mineral of great uſe and value. 
Woodward. | | | | 
Wap nook 
t-wiſe, or like a 
it is to be unloaded. 
Wa'paBLE [of padan, Sax. and able] that may be waded. 
Wa'ppemoLs, Wo'DDEMEL, or Wo'ppexei, coarſe ſtuff uſed for 
covering the collars of cart horſes. 


with 2 is a rod or ſtaff, with an iron turned ſer- 
crew, to draw the wad or okam out of a gun, when 


Wa'ppin, ſup. r ad; vad, Ifl.] a kind of ſoft ſtuff looſely 


woven, with which the ſkirts of coats are fluffed out. 


To Wa'ppLs, werb neut. [waddeln, Teut. wagghelen, Du. to waggle; 
whence by a caſual 3 wadale. Fohnſon] to ſhake in walking 
from fide to fide, to go ſideling as a du | 5 


does. Pope. 


. * 


Wabprzs, the ſtones of a cock. 


WAG 


WapDLEs of a Hog, a ſort of wattles, not unlike teſticles, hanging 
under his throat, | | 

To Wapt, verb neut. [padan, Sax. wanden, Du. waden, Ger. gas- 
dare, It. of vadare or vadum, Lat. a ford; pronounced wadwm] 1. To 
walk or paſs through water without ſwimming. 2. To paſs diflicultly 
and laboriouſly. Adaiſon. | | 

Warts, /ubft. [waetfel, waffel, Ger. wakel, Du. gaufre, Fr.] 1. 4 
thin ſort of cake. Pope. 2. Paſte dried for ſealing letters. 3. {With 
Romaniſts] the conſecrated bread given at the ſacrament of the Lords 
body; the bread in the euchariſt. 5 

War, ſubſt. [of pa ian, Sax.) 1. A floating body. Them. 2. 


Motion of a ſtreamer: Uſed as a token or mean of information at ſea; 


any thing of a garment hung on the main ſhrouds of a ſhip, as a fignal of 
diſtreſs. | | 

To Warr, verb ach. [prob. of wachten, Ger. to watch, or par lan, 
Sax. It is probably, ſays Johnſon, from wave] 1. To convey a ſhip 
to ſea, to carry on water or through the air. Dryden, 2. To beckon, 
to inform by a ſign of any thing moving. | 

To Warr, werb neut. to float. Dryaen. 

Wa'rTaGE, ſubſt. [of an] carriage by water or air. Shak-/peare. 

Wa'rTER, ub. [of waft] a frigate to waft or convey, a paſſage- 
boat, Ainſworth, 

Warrzas [in the time of king Edward IV.] three officers conſtitu- 
ted with naval power, appointed to guard fiſhermen on the coaſts of 
Norfolk and Suffolk. ; | | 
 Wa'eTuse, /ubſt. [of waft] the act of waving : Not in uſe. Shake» 

care. 
jp Was [pxz, of pogan, to play; pæ an, Sax. to cheat] a merry fel- 
low, a doll, any one ludicrouſly miſchievous. Aadiſon. | 

To Was, verb ad. [pazian, Sax. or waggelen, waggen, Du. waglan, 
Teut.] to move lightly, to ſhake ſlightly, ö 

To Was, werb neut. 1. To be in quick or ludicrous motion. Shate- 

are. 2. To go; to be moved. | 

Wa'cTaL, ſubft. [of pagian and xe gl, Sax. ] a bird, Cc, 

Wa'ca, barb. Lat. a weight, a quantity of cheeſe, wool, Cc. 
Auerdupoiſe. 5 

Wag E, ſubſt. See Wacs. | 2 nl 

To Wan, verb ad. [the origination of this word, which is now o y 
uſed in the phraſe 7% wwage war, is not cafily difcovered : _— 


of 250lb. 


- 


WAI 


Ger. is to * any thing dangerous: wagen, Ger. waegen, Du. to 
hazard, gager, Fr.] 1. To attempt, to venture. To wake and wage a 
danger. Shakeſpeare. 2. To enter upon, to carry on a war. 3. [From 
wage, Wages] to ſet to hire. Spenſer. 4. To take hire, to hire for pay, 


to employ for wages. Ra/eigh, 5. [In law] ſignifies the giving ſecurity d 


for the performance of any thing. Thus 7 wage /aw, is to put in ſecu- 
rity that you will make law at the day aſſigned; that is, that you will 
roſecute and carry on the ſuit. | 


Wa'cer [gageure, of gager, Fr. or of waegen, Du. or wagen, Ger. to 


hazard] a bett; any thing pledged upon a chance or performance; a 


contract between two or more perſons, to pay a certain ſum of money 


agreed on, 5 condition a thing in diſpute be or be not as aſſerted. 


ſuch a contract. 


Jo lay a Wacek [wagen, Ger, waegen, Du. gager, Fr.] to enter into 


To WaokR, verb af. [from the ſubſt.] to lay, to pledge as a bett, 


to pledge upon ſome caſualty or performance. 
A Bs, plur. which is only uſed. now [(wegen or wagen, Ger. gages, 


Fr.] 1. Hire, reward for ſervice, ſalary, ſtipend. 2. Gage, pledge. 


Ainſworth. 


to play] roguiſh wantonneſs, frolickſome or merry pranks. 
the former, and Bacon the latter. | 


* 


Wa'cctrr, or Wa'corsnness, ſuhſi. [of wag ; prob. of pepe, — 
cke uſes 


Wa'cGlsn, adj. [of wag] knaviſhly wanton, , merrily miſchievous, 
frolickſome. Dryden. 127 . 

To Wa'ccLE, verb neut. [of waggelen, Du. wackeln, Ger. or pagian, 
Sax. ] to joggle or move from ſide to fide, to waddle. $74! | 


A, ut. [of pe gan, Sax. wagn, Su. — Do. wagan, 


Teut. vagn, Il.) 1. A fort of long cart for burthen, and commonly 


with four wheels. 2. A chariot : Not in uſe. Spen/er. | 


Wa'cconact, waggon-money, money paid for the hire or driving of 


waggons. : | 
| | fp FRIED /ubft. [wagner, Teut. prob. of pzxenen, Sax.] 1. The 


driver of a waggon. 2. A northern conſtellation, called 4ing Charles's 
_ vain. Spenſer. | 1 4 22 EP aan | 


Wa'cTail, ſabſt. a bird. 


Wai, agj. (I ſuppoſe for weighed] cruſhed. His horſe waid in the 
back. Shakeſpeare. | 


War, /ubft. [of papian, Sax. to float up and down, or choſe guave, 


Fr. wwavium, waivium, Law Lat. from wave] 1. Goods found, but 


claimed by no body; that of which every one waves the claim. Com- 
monly written weif. Ainſworth. 2. Goods dropt by a thief being cloſe 


purſued or over loaded, 3. Cattle loſt, which being found, are to be 


- proclaimed ſeveral market days, and if challenged within a year and a 


left; who 


day, are to be reſtored to the owner; eſpecially if he ſue an appeal 
againſt the felon, or give evidence againſt him at his trial; otherwiſe 
they "on to the lord of the manour, in whoſe juriſdiction they were 
as the franchiſe of the waif granted him by the king. 
War'FARING, adj. [of pæg, a way, and fanan, Sax. to go] travel- 


ling. BY 
4 Fo Wail, verb ad. [prob. of penian, Sax. or of guajolire, of guai, 
It. woe] to lament, to bewail, to moan, | | 


To Wait, verb neut. to grieve audibly, to expreſs ſorrow. 
Wait, /ub/?. audible ſorrow. T hom/on. 


WarLixe, /ubft, [of wail] lamentation, audible. ſorrow, moan. 


Spenſer. | 


WarLFUL, adi. [of wail and full] ſorrowful, mournful, loudly be- 


moaning. Shakeſpeare. 


Wain, /ubt. [pzn or pzxn, Sax. Johnſon ſays it is a contraction of 


Wa a a cart or waggon drawn by oxen, and having a waincope. 
ar 


ess Wain. See WAGGONER. » | 
Wai'NABLE, adj. [in old deeds] that may be ured or ploughed, 
tillable. = 7 


Wal“ RAE, the furniture of a wain or cart. 


the wain, or a long piece that comes from the body of the wain. 


Wal xROPE, ſubft. [of wain and rope] a large cord with which the 
load is tied on the waggon. Shakeſpeare. | | 

War/nscorT [wagenſchott, Do-) the timber work that lines the walls 
of a room, being uſually in pannels, to ſerve inſtead of hangings. 

To War'xscor, verb act. [wagenſchotten, Du.] 1. To line walls 
with boards. Generally uſed as a participle. Bacon. 2. To line in ge- 


neral: Alſo participially. Grew. 


* War'nscoTTing [of waenſchot, Du.] wainſcot-work, a wooden 
lining of rooms. Ks ES ec 8 5 | | 
"Warn ſin carpentry] a piece of timber two yards long, and a 
3 eee e 2 
Wals r, /ub/t. [ gavaſe, Wel. from the ver aſen, to preſs or bin 
1. The part nk the ribs, the ſmalleſt part of the body, and moſt re- 
markably ſo in young women. 2. [Ina ſhip] the middle deck or floor. 
| Jo War, verb act. [of wachten, Du. or warten, Ger. ] 1. To ſtay 
for, to expect. 2. To attend upon, to accompany with ſubmiſſion or 
reſpect. 3. To attend as a conſequence of ſomething. Heavineſs of 
heart ſhall wait thee. Rowe. 4. To watch as an enemy: Uſed paſ- 
ſively. He is waited for of the ſword. Job. | 
To Wair, verb neut. 1. To expect, to ſtay in expectation. 2. To 
pay ſervile or ſubmiſſive attendance. 3. To attend: A word of cere- 
mony. 4. To ſtay, not to depart from. 5. To ſtay by reaſon of ſome 
hindrance. 6. To look watchfully. Bacon. 7. To lie in ambuſh as an 
enemy. Milton. 8. To follow as a conſequence. Decay of Piety. 
_ Warr, abt. ambuſh, inſidious and ſecret attempts. Commonly ex- 
preſſed by the phraſe zo lie in wart. | 
 War'rss, Aab. [ wachter, Du.] one who attends on a perſon or affair, 


an attendant for the accommodation of others. 


Wa1rtERs, officers belonging to his majeſty, whoſe buſineſs it is to 
wait and obſerve that no 2 ze clandeſtinely conveyed out of ſhips be- 
fore the duty be paid, alſo that no counterband goods be unloaded. _ 
 Tide-Warrtess, ſuch of thoſe officers who are put on board ſhips by 
their ſuperior officers before a ſhip comes quite up a river, as in the 
Thames at Graveſend ; alſo that take the advantage of the tide, and go 
down to meet ſhips coming out of the ſea. . By 1 

Land-Waitters, thoſe who attend that buſineſs on ſhoar. | 

Wairss [prob. g. d. guettas, of guetter, O. Fr. to watch, or of wait- 


ing on magiſtrates at pomps and proceſſions] a ſort of muſic or muſi- 


* ; * 
* PI 


WAI. 


Wai“ rin, t be in muaiting, as an officer at court, or elſewhere, 
whoſe turn it is to attend. | | 

WarTING-GE'NTLEWOMAN, WatrTinG-Maid, or War'TinG-wo- 
Mam {from wait] a lady's-upper ſervant, whoſe buſineſs is more imme- 
diately to attend her perſon in her chamber. 

Waine' [of papan, Sax. to quit or forſake] a woman forſaken of the 
law or outlawed, for contemptuouſly refuſing to appear when ſued in law. 
She is not called an outlaw, as a man is; becauſe women, not being 
pe in leets to the king, nor in courts as men are, cannot be out- 

Wa1'ved Goods. See Warr. | 4 

War'waRD, ad. [prob. of peg. a way, and peand, Sax. towards, g.4. 
inclining this way and that way] froward, croſs, peeviſh, croſs- grained, 
unruly. See Wayward. 


x pt. fubſt. [of waiward] frowardnels, peeviſhneſs, mo- 
roleneſs. _ | 

To Wax, verb neut. [wakan, Goth. pæcian, Sax. vacke, Dan. wecken, 
Du. wecken or aufwathen, H. Ger.] 1. To be awake, to watch, not to 


 leep. 2. To be rouſed from ſleep. Milton. 3. To ceaſe to ſleep. Left 


he ſhould ſleep and never wvake. Denham. 4. To be put in action, to 
be excited. Airs to fan the earth now wat d. Milton. 


To Wake, verb af. [peceian, Sax. wecken, Du. waage. Dan. waka, 


Su. wacken, Gr.] 1. To rouſe from fleep. 2 To excite, to put in mo- 
rion or action. To wake the fon}. Pope. 3. To bring to life again, as 
if from the ſleep of death, to excite or rouze from ſleep, Milror. 


Wake [a fea term] 1. The ſmooth water that a ſhip's ſtern leaves 


when ſhe is under fail. 2. [From the verb; of pacian, Sax. to keep 
awake, becauſe on the vigils of thoſe feaſts the people were wont to 


awake from ſleep, at the leveral vigils of the night, and go to prayers. 


But Spelman rather derives them of pac, Sax. drunkenneſs, becaufe in 
celebrating them, they generally ended in drunkenneſs] the feaſt of the 
dedication of the chu ch, formerly kept by watching all night; they are 
vigils or country feaſts, uſually obſerved on the Sunday atrer the ſaint's 
day to whom the pariſh-church was dedicated, in which they uſed to 
feaſt and dance all night. They took their origin from a letter that Gre- 
gory the Great ſent to Melitus the abbot, who came into England with 


St. Auſtin, in theſe words: It may therefore be permitted them on the 
« dedication days, or other ſolemn days of martyrs, to make them 
© bowers about the churches, and refreſhing themſelves, and feaſting 


* together after a good religious ſort ; kill their oxen now to the praite 
4“ of God and increaſe of charity, which before they were wont to ſacri- 
te fice to the devil, &c.”” But now the feaſting part is all that is re- 
tained. | ee: | 
Doctor Middleton (J think, in his letter from rah has produced 
many inſtances of a much greater ana/ogy between the x1 Es of ancient 
and modern Nome: and indeed ſo ftrong is the reſemblance, that one 
would be inclined to think the /a7ter is little elſe than the former revived 
under another name. I had almoſt ſaid with the poet; | | 
| | = — Simillinia proles Fay Id 
Indiſcreta ſuis, gratuſque PAR ENT Rus error. 

See BRANDREU n, Demon, CarATHRTOGIANSs, EUuxOMIans, - VIR OI“ 
NITY, and WESTERN Empire compared. . | | 

Wa'KEFLELD, atown in the Weſt Riding of Yorkſhire, 133 compu- 
ted, and 172 meaſured miles from London. - 


Wa'kEruL, adj. [of pacian and pull, Sax.) x to awake or be awa-. 
5 | 


ked, not ſleeping, vigilant. Wakeful woe. Croſhaw, 

WAK ETUxxEss, ſubjt. [of wakeful) 1. Want of ſleep, aptneſs to 
awake or keep from — a diſorder whereby a perſon is difabled 
from going to ſleep. Bacon. It is occaſioned by a continual and exceſ- 


five motion of the animal ſpirits in the organs of the body, whereby 


thoſe organs are prepared to receive readily any impreſſions from exter- 
nal objects, which chey propagate to the brain; and furniſh the ſoul 


| | with divers occaſions of thinking. 2. Forbearance of ſleep. 
War'ncoPe, that part to which the hinder oxen are yoked to draw | 


To Wa'kEN, verb neut. [of wake] to wake, to ceaſe from ſleep, to 
be rouſed from ſleep. Dryaen. _ | | 

To Wak Ex, verb act. 1. To rouſe from ſleep. 2. To excite to 
action. Re/common. 3. To produce, to bring forth. Miltcn, | 

Wa'Kk E ROBIN, an herb. | 

Warp [palda, Sax. wald, Ger.] a wood, a wild woody ground. 

Wa'LDex, a town in Eſſex, or Saffron Walden, from its helds of ſaf- 
fron ; is 35 computed and 42 meaſured miles from London. | 


WaLe, /ub/?. [pell, Sax. a web] a riting part in the ſurface of 
cloth. | 


Walks, or Walls [of 1 the outward timbers in a thip's ſides, 


on which men ſet their feet when they clamber up. 

Chain Wal Es [of ſhips] are thoſe wales that lie out farther than any 
of the reſt, and ferve to ſpread out the ropes called ſhrouds. 1 

WalE-Krot [with failors] a round knot, fo made with the lays of a 
rope that it cannot flip. ö =o 5 ; 
 Wars-Reared Ship, one which is built ſtrait up after ſhe comes to her 
bearing. | 

Gan Was [of a ſhip] 1 wale which goes about the uttermoſt ſtrake 
or ſeam of the uppermoſt deck in a ſhip's wake, | 

War1'scvs [in ancient deeds] a > aid: or any military officer, 


To Walk, verb neut. [ſome derive it of pealcan, Sax. to roll, or of 


wallen, Ger. to ramble or wander] 1. To go on foot, to move by lei- 
ſurely ſteps, ſo that one foot is ſet Coun before the other is taken up. 
2. It is uſed in the ceremonious — of invitation fpr come or go. 
3. To move for exerciſe or amuſement. Miiton. 4. To move the ſlow- 


. eſt pace; not to trot, gallop or amble : Applied to a horſe. 56. To ap- 


pear as a ſpectre. 6. To act on any occaſion. F. 7ehr/on, 7. To be 


in motion: Applied to a clamorous or abuſive female tongue: Ard is 


ſtill retained in low language. 8. To ad in ſleep. Shakeſpeare. g. To 
range, to move about. Shakeſpeare. 10. To move off. He will make 
their cows and garrans walk. Spenjer., 11. To act in ary particular 
manner: A ſcriptural phraſe. ' 12. To travel. He knoweth thy awalk- 
ing through this wilderneſs. Deuteronomy. + 

To Wark, verb af. v. To paſs through. 2. To lead out for the 
ſake of air or exerciſe. a 

To Walk, verb act. [ walken, Ger. ] to full or thicken cloth. Scot- 
Wal x, ſubft. [from the verb] 1. A ſhort journey on foot. 2. Act of 
walking for air or exerciſe. 3. Gait, ſtep, manner of moving. Dryden. 
4. A . of ſpace or circuit —_— which one walks, a path to walk 
in. 5. An avenue ſet with trees. 6, Way, road, range, place of wan- 
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WAN 
dering. Dryden A. Hen Lat.) a fiſh. . dinfworth. . 8. [With/horſe- 


men] is the ſloweſt and leaſt raiſe | ( 
Newcaſtle deſcribes, by the two legs diametrically oppoſite in the air, 
and two upon the ground at the ſame time, in the form of St. Andrew's 
croſs ; but other authors ſay, it is a motion of two legs of a fide, one 
after the other, beginning with the far hind leg firſt. 

Cock Wal x, a place where fighting cocks are 


others. | h 
Wa'lksr, . [of walk] one that walks. 
Walken — Ger. of walcken, G. to mill or thicken cloth]; a 
fuller ; this is a Scottiſh word. PR - | 
Night WALKER, a common ſtrumpet. 1 
Wa'ixnns [in foreſt law] certain officers, appointed to walk about a 
ſpace of ground committed to their care. En 
Wa'LKIxG Cane [or ſtaff] a ſtick to walk with, and which ſupports 


one. N 
WaIxINd Staff, fubPt. a ſtick which a man holds to ſupport him in 
walking. | BETS 
Warr wal, Du. val, Wel. wall, Teut. and Ger. pall, Sax. ]. 1. A 


22 or encloſure of ſtone, brick, earth, &c. a ſeries of brick or tee 
n 


e carried upwards and cemented with mortar ; the ſides, of a build- 
ing. 


| Not to give place. 4. To give. one the auall; a compliment paid to the 
female ſex, or thoſe to whom one would ſhow reſpect, by letting them 
go neareſt the wall or houſes, upon a ſuppoſition of its being the cleaneſt. 
This cuſtom is chiefly peculiar to England, for in moſt parts abroad they 
will give them the right hand, tho' at the ſame time they thruſt them 
into the kennel. © 8 5 fy 
To Wart, verb a8. [from the noun] 1. To incloſe wich walls. 2. 
To defend by walls. | . | | 
WA'LL-CREEPER, a bird. 8 on be, 
Wa'LLET, /ub/t. [pealhan, Sax. to travel] 1. A bag in which the 
neceſſaries of a traveller are put; a knapſack. Addon. 2. Any thing 
protuberant and ſagging: Wallets of fleſh. Shakeſpeare. - Ng 
WaA'LL-EYE, a defect in the eye of an horſe. 
WaALL-FLOWER, a ſweet ſcented flower. See 
of which it is a ſpecies. yo | | 
_ Wx'LL-FrviT, ſubſe. fruit, which to be ripened muſt be . planted 
againſt a wall. | . 
To WA LLor, verb neut. [þealan, Sax. to boil] to boil, 
Wa LLIxc, ſub. [of wall] a wall or wall-work. | 
 Wa'tt-Lovse, ub. [cimex, Lat.] an inſect, a bug. | 
Wa'LL-worT, an herb, the ſame with dwarf elder,.or dovewort. 
Wau, or WavuLn, a diminutive or moderate boiling or ſeething. 
WarlL-Eyed [of wall and eye; of hpale, Sax. a whale, 9. 4. havin 
an eye like a whale] having white or blemiſhed eyes. Mall. ey'd ſlaue. 
Shakeſpeare. 85 | 
Wa'Lt1NFORD, a borough in Berks, 32 computed, and 46 meaſured 
miles from London. It ſends two members to parliament. 
WaALLoox Language, is ſuppoſed to be that of the ancient Gauls. 
The language ſpoken by the I alloons, the inhabitants of a conſiderable 
part of the Spaniſh low countries, wiz. thoſe of Artois, Hainault, Na- 
mur, Luxemburg, and part of Flanders and Brabant. | 
WaLTor, Jab. a roll, as of fat: a low cant word, 8Þ_| I _ 
To Wa'LLow, verb neut. [of 22 Sax. walugan, Goth. wuhlen, 
Ger. ] 1. To move heavily and clumfily. Milton. 2. To roll or tum- 
ble in mire or any thing filthy. 3. To live in any ſtate of filth or groſs 
vice. : 
WalLLow, hf. [from the verb] a kind of rolling walk. The French 
new wallw. Dryden. | | 45 
 WaLL-Rue, ſubſt. an herb. Ainſworth. | 
Wa'LLowisa [of walgen, Sax. to loath, and z, an Engliſh diminu- 
tive termination, added to adjectives, inclining or beginning to be of 
their quality, nature, colour, &c.] unſayory, inſipid. e 
WaLLOwIisEx Ess [of walghe, Du. loathing, % and 26%] unſavouri- 


3 
WarL [of walmen, Du. to ſteam in coddleing] a little boil over the 
PIk jap | 


-STOCKGILLIFLOWER, 


„ | 

Wa'LnuT [pahl hnuxu, palp-nuxxa, Sax. walnot, L. Ger. q. walſche 
nut, i. e. Italian nut, for ſo all the Northerns call the Italians, as they 
do Italy Melſbland, aux juglans, Lat.] a fort of large nut, of which 
Miller reckons ten ſpecies. | : 

Wa'LsHam, North, a town in Norfolk, 100 computed, and 121 
meaſured miles from London. 

Wa'LsINGHAM, a town in Norfolk, famous once for a monaſtery, 
- 92 computed, and 116 meaſured miles from London. 

To WaLrT [in ſea language] a ſhip is ſaid to walt, when ſhe has not 
her due quantity of ballaſt, z. e. not enough to enable her to bear her 
ſails to keep her ſtiff. | | 

WaLL-PE'PPER, ſubſt. a ſpecies of houſe-leek. 


* 


WA'LTRON, Au. The morie, or Waltron, is called the fea-bors. | 


Woodward. : 

Wa'LTHAM, a town in Hampſhire, 54 computed, and 65 meaſured 
miles from London. 

WaLTham Weſt, or WaLTHam Croſs, a town in Middleſex and 
Hartfordſhire, 10 computed, and 12 meaſured miles from London. 

WaLvia'ria Mulieris [inlaw] the waving of a woman, which an- 
ſwers to the «t/agatio viri, or the out-lawing of a man. | 

To WamBLE, verb neut. [wemmelen, Du. of pamb, Sax, the belly} 
to move or flir, as the guts do ſometimes with wind, or as water that 
boils gently ; alſo to roll with nauſea and ſickneſs. It is uſed of the 
ſtomach. L'Eftrange. | 

Wan, old pret. of win. See to Win. | Spenſer and Bacon. 

Wan, adj. [panu, Sax. gwan, Welſh, weakly} pale-faced, as with 
ſickneſs, faint coloured, languid of counterance. | 

Wand, /ub/. [of pand Sax. vaand, Dan.] 1. A long ſlender ſtaff, 
a twig, a ſmall flick. 2. Any ſtaff of authorſty or uſe, Milton. 3. A 


rod uſed in charming. 

Mercury's Waxp. See Canucevus. 

Wa'"xpep Chair [of wenden, Ger. to turn, becauſe of the implication 
of the twigs ; rather of wand, as being made of wands or twigs] a 
wicker or twiggy Chair. 6 # 

To Wa'xpER, verb neut. [panbnan, Sax; vandre, Dan, wanura, Su, 
wandein, Du. and L. Ger. wandern, H. Ger.] 1. To wander about, to 
ſtraggle here and there, to go without any certain courſe, to rove, to go 


out of the way, to ſtray or travel in unknown 
ings of a horſe; which the duke of 


kept ſeparate from 


2. Fortification, works built for defence: in this ſenſe it is com- 
monly uſed in the plural. 3. To tale the wall; to take the upper place; 


WAR 


Places ; it las always 6 


ill ſenſe, 2. To deviate, to go aſtray, to turn aſide, 


To Wand, verb ad. to travel over without a cen: 
Milton. | | * certain Courſe, | 


Wa'nvEsRER, i. [of wander]. a ſtroller, a Vagabond 


rambler. | | , rover, a 
ks DERING 1 humour] unſtable. 
ANDERING, ſub/t, [of wander] 1. Uncertain pereptina ts 
rambling. Auliſin. 2. Miltaken way, eee "Dicer Ty roving, 
Incertainty, want of being fixed. Locke, = 9. 3. 


Wax E of the:Moon, fut. pana, Sax. wanting ; or 1 
The decreaſe which is 220 * * in the dane, When 22 alt th 
cond quarter. 2. Decline, diminution, declenſion in wore 8, * 

To Wane, verb neut. [paman, Sax. to grow leſs] 1 To dens ö 
grow leſs; applied to the moon. Addiſon. 2. To decline, to al 

* * Dryden. : a 1X39 Mins aa 
Wd'NG-TIETEH | o Sor, of panxar and Bay. 
or jaw. teeth, 2 N . Sar. I the check 
1 [pong, Sax. a jaw- bone with teeth] an iron inſtrument with 


e verb] 1. 


Wax R [pangene, Sax. ] a mail or budget. 
WANN ED, adj. [of war] turned pale, faint coloured. 
7 of war] pale faced, languor. 
_ Wa'xLass [hunting term] as, driving the wanlaſs, 
to the ſtand. ' | | 
Wannxa'ctun, Lat. [old writ.] -wainage, 
cart; Wain- houſes for huſbandry tools. 
War, /utt.: (pana, Sax. wan, Teut.] 1. Deficiency, lack. 2. 
Need. 3. The ſtate of not having. Poe. 4. Penury, indigence, po. 
2 5. [pand, of pendan, Sax. to turn up, becauſe it turns up the 
] a mole. : * 
Waxr-Leaſe fwandlups, Du. f. e. a wall-lou/e}. an inſect, a bug. 
To'Wanr, derb act. [of pana, Sax. ] 1. To lack or need, to have 
need of. 2. To be without ſomething fit or neceſſary. 3. To be de- 
fective in ſomething. 4. To fall ſhort of, not to contain. Milton. 5 
To be without, not to have. Milton. 6. To with for, to long for. 
Aaddiſon. | 4 | : 155 
To War, verb neut. 1. To be wanted, to be improperly abſent, 
not to be in ſufficient quantity. Addi/er. 2. To fail, to be deficient : 
generally in the participle active. 3. To be miſſing, to be not had. 
Twelve auanting one. Dryden. i 5 | 
Wa'xTon, 44%. [this word is derived by Minſhew from avant one, a 
man or woman that wants a companion. This etymology, however 
odd, Junius filently adopts. Skinner, who had more acuteneſs, cannot 
forbear to doubt it; but offers nothing better. Jobnſon] 1. Frolickſome, 
airy, full of waggery, light. 2. Leacherous, luſtful, laſcivious. T 
Diſſolute, licentious. Roſcommon. 4. looſe, unreſtrained. Aden, 'F 
Quick and iregular of motion. 6. Luxuriant, ſuperfluous. Milton. 
Not regular, turned fortuitouſly. Mazes in the avanton green. Milton. 
WaNTON r Pallate. | 50 : 
Wax rox, Aub. 1. A laſcivious perſon, a whoremonger, 
South, 2. A trifler, an inſignificant flatterer. 
of ſlight endearment. B. John/on. 

8 o play the Wax rox, to jeſt or be merry; alſo to affect laſcivious 
poſtures. © 
To WaxTon, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To play laſciviouſſy. 
Prior. 2. To revel, to play. Where Horace wantons at your ſpring. 
Fenton. 3. To move nimbly and irregularly. rp. . 

Wa'xTroxL x, adv. [of wanton] lewdly, laſciviouſly, gaily, frolick- 
ſomely, careleſly. | 
Wa'xTonxEss, alt. 1. Waggiſhneſs, friſkineſs, frolic humour. 2. 
Laſciviouſneſs, letchery. Soutb. 3. Licentiouſneſs, negligence of re- 
ſtraint. Milton. : 2 . 
Wax T-wir, ſubſt. [of 
are. 
Wa'rED, adj. [of this word I know not the original, except that to 
whape, to ſhock or deject, is found in Spenſer, from which the meaning 
may be gathered] dejected, cruſhed by miſery. Shakeſpeare. 
Wa'penTAKE [wapertakium, wapentagium, low Lat. papen, Sax. 
armour, and tager, Dan. to take, it being a cuſtom for the inhabitants 
to preſent their weapons to their lord, in token of ſubjection; or a cuſtom, 
that when he that came to take the government of a hundred, was met 
by the better ſort of people, they touched his weapon or lance with 
their ſpears, by which ceremony they were united together, and entered 
into a mutual aſſociation] the ſame as an hundred or diviſion of a 
county, | | 
Wav? [in a Ship] a rope with which the ſhrouds are ſet taught with 
wale knots; one end being made faſt to the ſhrouds, and the laniards 
| brought to the other. l a | 
Was, /ub/t. (werre, O. Du. pæn, or penian, Sax. guerre, Fr. guerra. 
It. and Sp.] 1. A ſtate of hoſtility between two nations, ſtates, pro- 
vinces or parties. War may be defined the exerciſe of violence under 
ſovereign command againſt withſtanders3 force, authority and reſiſtance 
being the eſſential parts thereof. Violence limited by authority is ſuf- | 
ficiently diſtinguiſhed from robbery and the like outrages : yet conſiſting 
in relation towards others, it neceſſarily requires a ſuppoſinon of refiſt- 
ance, whereby the force of war becomes diffrent from the violence in- 
flicted upon ſlaves or 2 malefactors. Raleigh. 2. Ihe inſtruments 
of war in poetical language. Prior. 3. Forces, army; poetically. 
Milton. 4. Hoſtility, ſtate of oppoſition, act of oppofition. 5. The 
ofeſſion of arms; as, og 
A Man ef War. 1. A ſoldier. 2, A ſhip of forcg appertaining to the 
government. | 7 i | 
To Was, verb neut\ [from the ſubſt.] to make war, to be in a ſtate 
of hoſtility, | 
To War, werb a. to make wat upon. A word not any longer ufed. 
To war the Scot. Daniels Civil War. . for 
Holy Wan, a war anciently maintained by leagues and croiſades, 
the recovery of the Holy-land. See CROts abs. 
Civil Wan, or Intefline Wan, is that between ſubjects of the fame 
realm, or parties in the ſame ſtate, | ad 
Place of Wi, is a place fortified on purpoſe to cover and defend a 
country, and Rop the incurſion of an enemy's army; alſo a place where- 
in are the magazines of proviſions or ftores of war, for an amy en- 
camped in the neighbourhood, or to repair to for winter quarters. Council 


is driving a deer 
furniture for a wane or 


a ſtrumpet. 
_ Shakeſpeare. 3. A Word 


want and wit] an idiot, a fool. Shake- 


| WAR 
Council of Wan, is an aſſembly of great officers called by a general 
or commander, to deliberate with him on enterprizes and attempts to be 
made. 

To Wa'rBLE, verb af. [werben, O. Teut. werbeſen, Ger, to twirl or 
turn round] 1. To quaver a ſound. 2. To cauſe to quaver ; uſed paſ- 
ſively, Warbled ſtring. Milton. 3. To utter metcally alſo paſſively 
uſed. Warbled ſong. Milton. 

To WaRBLE, verb neut, 1. To be quavered. Gay. 2. To be ut- 
tered melodiouſly. Warbling notes. Sidney. 3. To as birds, to 
ſing in a quavering or triſting manner. Birds on the warbling. 
Milton. 4. To purl as a brook or ſtream. 

Wa'rBLER, Rh. [of wwarble} a finger, a ſongſter. Tickel, 

Ty WaRrcn, or To Wark [of pank, Sax. pain] to ache; alſo to 
work, 


Warp, a Sax. termination, peand ſignifying the ſame as toward 


{[waerd, Du. wert, Ger. waird, Teut.] it ought to be joined to other 
words with a hyphen ; as heaven-ward, with tendency to heaven; bi- 
ther- auard, this way. From her-ward. Sidney. 

Warp [peand, Sax. ward, Su.] 1. Watch, act oſ guarding. Dryden. 
2. [Warda, law Lat.] a diſtri or portion of a city, committed to the 
ward or ſpecial charge of one of the aldermen. 3. A diviſion in a foreſt. 
4. A I thoſe who are intruſted to keep a place. Spenſer. 5. 
Guard made by a weapon in fencing. Dryden. 6. Fortreſs, ſtrong hold. 
I could drive her from the ward of her purity. Shakeſpeare. 7. Cuſtody, 

confinement. Hooker. 8. [In law] one in the hands of a guardian, 
an heir of theking's tenant, holding by knights ſervice during his non- 
age. Dryden. 9. The ſtate of a child under a guardian. Bacon. 10. 
Guardianſhip, right over orphans. Spenſer. 

Wa'rDAGE, abt. {of ward] ward-money, or money for keeping 
watch and ward, £ 

Wuarp- Hook [with gunners] a rod or ſtaff with an iron end turned in 
a ſcrpentine manner, to draw the wads or oakam out of a gun when it is 
to be unloaded. Rather c: Hool. | | 

To Ward, verb act. [peandian, Sax. waren, Du. garder, Fr.] 1. 
To guard, to watch. Spenſer. 2. To defend, to protect in general. 
ph To WaRrD, verb neut. 1. to be vigilant, to keep guard or watch. 2. 
To act upon the defenſive with a weapon. Dryden. 3. [In fencing] to 
parry or keep off a paſs or thruſt. 
town or caſtle, which the tenants or inhabitants were bound to keep at 
their own charge. 

WarDs of @ Lock [gardes, Fr. guardie, It. q. ſecurities] the part of a 
a lock which correſponding to the key hinders any other from open- 
ing it. | - | 


* RD Ecclefiarum [in old writings] the guardianſhip of churches, 


which is in the king during the vacancy, by reaſon of the regalia or 
temporalities. | 

A'RDBRIDGE, or Waa'DBRIDGE, a town in Cornwall, 195 com- 
puted and 248 meaſured miles from London. 

Wa'xpecorn [of peand, Sax. and corny, Lat. an horn] an antient 
duty of watching and warding at a caſtle, on blowing an horn upon a 
ſurprize ; called cornage. | | | 

wrt of Wards, 5. a court firſt erected by king Henry VIII. for 
ining matters relating to heirs of the king's tenants, holding by 
knights ſervice ; but now quite aboliſhed. | 
A'RDEN," ſub. [waerden, Du. gardien, Fr. or of lan, or 
agg Sax. or of bewaerder, Du. to watch] 1. A guardian or 

* 2. [In an univerſity] the head of a college; anſwering to the 
maſter. 

'WarDen of the Mint, an officer who receives the gold and filver bul- 
lion brought in by the merchants, pays them for it, and overſees the 
other officers. | | 

Warpen [or goaler] of the Fleet, or other priſons. | 
Wa'rxpens of a Company or Guild, the head officers, next to the ma: 
ters, of the ſeveral companies of the citizens in London. | | 

Church-WarDeans, the chief pariſh officers. | | | 

Lord WarDenN of the Cin — — the governor of thoſe noted ha- 
vens in the eaſt part of England, who has the ſame authority as an ad- 

miral of England in parts not exempt, and ſends out writs in his own 
name. The reaſon why one mes te ſnould be aſſigned to theſe ha- 
vens, ſeems to be, becauſe in reſpect of their ſituation, they formerly 
required a more vigilant care than other havens, being in greater danger 
of invaſion by our enemies, | DG: ; 

Warven Pear [pyrum wolemum, Lat. ] a ſort of delicious large baking 

ar. King. : 

. f«bſt. [of warden] the office of warden of a com- 


Pa Se . ts 

a'rDER, ſub/t, [of ward; gardeur, Fr.] 1. A keeper, a guard, a 
beadle or ſtaff- man who keeps guard or watch in the day-time; one 
who keeps guard in a prince's palace, the tower, &'c. 2. A truncheon 
by which an officer of arms forbad fight. Shakeſpeare. 

Wa'rDERs of the Tower 4. London, called yeomen warders, are officers 
whoſe duty it is to wait at the gate of the Tower, and to take an ac- 
count of all perſons who come into it; and to attend priſoners of ſtate, 

Co 

Wa'rDFtca, or Wax ron [of beand and pech, Sax. ] the value 
of a ward or heir under age, or the money paid to the lord of the fee for 
his redemption. | | | 

Wa'zpwore [peand xemor, of beand, a ward, and mor, or e- 
mor, a meeting, of meran, or zemeran, Sax. to aſſemble, <vardeme- 
tus, low Lat.] a certain court held in every ward or diſtri& of the city 
of London, or managing the affairs of it. pO 

Wa'sp-PENNY, money due to the ſheriff and officers, for maintaining 

watch and ward. 
| _ Wa'xprOBE, "+ 4 [garderobe, of garder, to keep, and robe, Fr. a gar- 
ment, guardaroba, It. deropa, Sp. gardereba, low Lat.] a place for 


m_ cloaths, Oc. l 
| f of the Wk. xDROBE to the King, an officer who keeps an inventory 
of all things belonging to the king's wardrobe. = a 
Walabzulr, /abft. [of ward) 1. Guardianſhip. Bacen. 2, Pupil- 
lage, Rate of being under ward. X. Charles. | 
Ta“ Ab- rrarr, in ancient times was a name of a conſtable's aff. 
Wa'zpwir [of heand and pee, Sax. a fine] a privilege or being 
L or a duty paid towards the 
of it. | 


| No. tg. 


keep the 


Warpa'cium, or Wa'rpa, [in ancient writings] the cuſtody of a 


Warr, a town in Hartfordſhire, 20 computed, and 22 meaſured 
miles from London. | 

Want, old pret. of awrar, now wore. | 
Wax, adj. [for this we commonly ſay aware] 1. Being in expecta- 
tion of, being provided againlt ; with F. St. Mathews a. Cautious, 
wary. Milton. 
To Wars, verb neat. to take heed of, to beware. Then ware a 
riſing tempeſt. Dryden. 

24 [were, Teut.] grates ſet before the ſluice of a pond to 

from going out with the water. 
ARE [þane, Sax, ware, Du. waare, Ger. wara, Su.] commodities, 
goods, merchandizes ; commonly ſomething to be ſold ; alſo a dam in 
a river, | | 

Wa'rEPUL, adj. [of ware and full] cautious, timorouſly prudent. 

Wa'kEFULNESS, ubſt. [of wareful) cautiouſly ; obſolete. Sidney; 

Wlak-nousz, ſub/t. [of ware and houſe; of panap and hur, Sax. ] 
a magazine or place to keep goods. ; 


A'RB-HOUSE-KEEPER, or Wa'RE-HOUSE-MAN, one who ſells goods 


out of a warehouſe by wholeſale ; in oppoſition to a ſhop-keeper, who 
ſells by retail. | {2th I 
Small Warts, ſundry ſorts of trifling commodities. | 
e of Small Warts, one who ſells ſuch commodities by re- 
Wa'RELEss, adj. {of ware] uncautious, unwary. Spenſer. 
Wax'rELY, Br of = warlly, 8 Spenſer. 
Wa'rrare, ſubft. [of war and fare; of hen, war, and panan, Sax. 
to go] a military expedition, military ſervice, military life. 


Camden 


Wan nAnLE, adj. [of war and habile, from habelis, Lat. or able} 
able for war. Spen/er. | 


Wa/rranciss [in Staffordſhire and Shropſhire] a kind of noiſy, ra- 


venous birds, preying upon other birds, which when taken they hang 
upon a thorn or prickle, and tear them in pieces and devour them. 
Wa'rILY, adv. [of wary] with timorous prudence. ws, 
Wa'riness, ſubſt. [of wary] caution, prudent forethought, timorous 
ſcrupulouſneſs. Addiſon. | | 
ARK, or WERK [þeonc, Sax. anciently uſed for awork; hence bul- 
awark] a building. Spenſer. 


Wa'rLike, adj. wo war and lite; pznlice, Sax. ] 1. Pertaining to 
| Mi n. 2. Fit for war, diſpoſed to war, ftout, va- 


war, military. 
liant. * 

Wa'RLING, /ubft. [of war] this word is, I believe, ſays Johnſon, 
only found in the following adage, and ſeems to mean one often quar- 
rel d with. Better be an old man's darling, than a young man's war- 


| an Camden. 


a'RLOck, or Wa'RLUCK, ſabſt. [varbſbokr, Iſland. a charm, þen- 


og, Sax. an evil ſpirit. This etymology wes communicated by Mr. 
- | 


ſe] a male witch, a wizzard. 
Wa'sLUck, in Scotland, is applied to a man whom the vulgar ſappoſe 


to be converſant with ſpirits; as a woman who carries on the ſame com- 


merce is called a witch : he is ſuppoſed to have the invulnerable quality 
which Dryden mentions, who did not underſtand the word. He was no 


warluck, as the Scots commonly call ſuch men who they ſay are iron free 


or lead free. | 

To Warm [peapmian, Sax. verme, Dan. waerma, Su. warmen, Du. 
and Ger.] to make warm, to heat. 5 . | 

Wan, adj. Goth. [þeapm, Sax. warm, Du.] 1. Not cold, tho' not 
hot, heated to a ſmall degree. 2. Eager, zealous, ardent, Pope. 3. 
Violent, furious, vehement. Dryden. 4. Buſy in action. Dryden. 5. 
Fanciful, enthuſiaſtic ; as, warm-headed. Locke. | 
To Wau, verb act. [from the adjective] 1. To free from cold, to 


heat in a gentle degree. 2. To heat mentally, to make vehement. 


Dryden. wt Y 
Wa'rMSTER, a town in Wilts, 80 computed, and 99 meaſured miles 
from London. h | | 8 
Wa'RMxEss, warmth, Sc. See WARMTH. 
Wa'rminG-Pan [peanminge-panne, Sax.] a chamber utenſil, being 


a covered braſs pan tor warming a bed by means of hot coals. | 
WaRmiING Store, ſubft. [of warm and flone] the warming-/one digged 


in Cornwall, being once well heated at the fire, retains its warmth a 
great while; and hath been found to give eaſe in che internal hemorr- 


hoids. Ray. 
Wa'rMLY, adv. [of warm] 1. With gentle heat, 2. With heat, 
paſſion or eagerneſs. | 


WarnTH, ſub/. [peapmSe, Sax. warme, Su. warmte, Du. and L. 


Ger. waerme, H. Ger.] 1. Moderate heat. 2. Zeal, paſſion, fervour 
of mind. 3. Fancifulneſs, enthuſiaſm. Temple. Warmneſe is not authen- 
ticated in any of rhe ſenſes. : 


To Wax, verb act. [þzpman, Sax. warna, Su. warnen, Ger. and Du. | 


varna, Iſland.] 1. To caution 1 any fault or danger, to give pre- 
vious notice of ill. Dryden. 2. To give notice of a thing, . or bad, 
before · hand. 3. To admoniſh of any duty to be performed, or prac- 
tice or place to be forſaken or avoided. 4. To bid one to provide for 
himſelf elſewhere, Dryden. 5. [In law] to ſummon to appear in a 
court of juſtice. | 

Wa'kneL-Worms, worms within the ſkin on the backs of cattle. 

Wa'kniNnG, ſubſt. [of warn] 1. Caution againſt faults or dangers, 
previous notice of ill. Dryden. 2. Previous notice in a ſenſe indifferent, 
as given to a ſervant or landlord, or from them to the maſter or tenant, 
to provide otherwiſe. | | 

ANN Wheel [of a clock] is the third or fourth wheel, accord- 
ing to its diſtance from the firſt Wheel. | | 
a'gNoOTH [at Dover Caſtle) a cuſtom among the tenants holding of 
it, that he who failed in the-payment at a ſet day, was obliged to pay 
double, and for the ſecond failure _ | : 
Ware, /ab/t. [peapp, Sax. werp, Du.] that order of thread in a thing 
woven that croſſes the woof. Bacon. : 

To Ware, verb af. [peonpan, Sax.] to draw out or wind the warps 
in length, into which the wool is woven. 

To War, verb next. [þeonpan, Sax. werpen, Du. to throw ; whence 
we ſometimes ſay the work caſts] 1. To caſt or bend, as boards do when 
they are cut before they are thoroughly dry, and alſo by means of fire. 
2. To change from true nn. by inteſtine motion ; to rr 

12 | 


o WaRrARE, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to lead a military life. 
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chaſed to the purchaſer. 


7 A 8 


the poſition of one part to another, Moxon, 2. To lofe its proper 
pert or direction. 5. To turn, Locuſts warping on the eaſtern wind. 
Milton. 5 . | | 25 
To Ware, verb act. 1. To contract, to ſhrivel. 2. To turn aſide 
from the true direction. Addi/on. 3. It is uſed by Shakeſpeare to expreſs 
the effect of froſt, Tho' thou the waters warp. £ 
Ware [with failors] a hauſer, or any rope uſed in faſtening a 


oWary a Ship [ſea phraſe] is to hale her to a place by means of a 
hawſer, or other rope laid out for that purpoſe, and faſtened to an anchor 
when wind is wanting. 

Wax [ zepenped, of peonpan, Sax. werpen, Du. and L. Ger. 
wertlen, H. Ger.] caſt or bent, as ds not well dried; alſo drawn 
out as a weaver's warp. 

Wares, hawſers, or any 
ſuch a manner. 

Wa'x PEN [of ban and pennig, Sax.] a contribution, in the Saxon 

times, towards war, or for providing arms. 

To Wa'xranT Ipepian Sax, garantir, Fr, geweran, Teut.] 1. To 
ſecure, to exempt to privilege. Sidney. 2. To ſupport, to atteſt, Rea- 
ſon warrants it. Locke. 3. To declare upon ſurety, to maintain. I 
warrant him for one. Dryden. 4. To give authority. Our warranted 
_ Shakeſpeare. 5. To juſtify. Addiſon. 6. To aſſure or pro- 
miſe. | | 
Wan Ar, /a. [guarant, C. Brit. garand, Fr.] 1. A written order, 
an authentic power, permiſſion, or allowance, conferring ſome right or 
authority, Clarendon. 2. A writ giving the officer of juſtice the power 
of caption. Dryden. 3. A juſtificatory commiſſion or teſtimony. Hooker, 

4. Right, legality. Obſolete. There's warrant in that theft. Shakte- 

are. | | } 

| TR of Attorney, is that whereby a man authoriſes another to 
do ſomething in his name, and warrants his action. \ 2 
Clerk of the Wax RAN TS [in the common pleas] an officer who en- 

ters all warrants of attorney for plaintiff and defendant. 85 
WaxkaNr [with horſemen] a jockey that ſells an horſe is by an in- 

violable cuſtom to warrant him, and in caſe he ſold him under ſuch in- 


other ropes uſed in the warping of ſhips in 


firmities that are not obviouſly diſcovered and ſo may eſcape the view of 


the buyer, as purſineſs, glanders, unſoundneſs, c. he is obliged, in 
nine days, to refund the money, and take back the horſe ; but he does 
not warrant him clear of ſuch infirmities as may be ſeen and diſcerned. 


Wa'kRANTABLE, adj, [of warrant] that may be warranted, defend- 


ed, &c. South. | | 
Wa'RRANTABLENESsS [of A Sidrey. 
WA'RRANTABLY, adv. [of warrant 

In a juſtifiable manner. 


Wa'RRANTER, /ubſt. [of warrant] 1. One who gives authority. 2. 


One who gives ſecurity. | x 
Wa'xRANTERS thoſe that promiſe or covenant to ſecure a thing pur- 


WaRRATNTIA Cuftodie [in law] a writ judicial, which lay for him 
who was challenged to be ward to another in reſpect of land, {aid to be 
holden in knights ſervice, which when it was bought by the anceſtors ot 
the ward, was warranted to be free from ſuch ſervice. 

WakRANTIA Diei [in law] a writ which lies in caſe, where a man 
having a day aſligned perſonally to appear in court to, an action where- 
in he is ſued, is, in the mean time, by commandment employed in the 
king's ſervice, ſo that he cannot come at the day aſſigned. 
Wäa'RRNANTISE, or WA/RRANTIZE, ſubſe. [warranti/o, law Lat. from 

awarrant} authority, ſecurity. Shakeſpeare. 

WA'RRANTIZING, adj, [garantir, Fr. &c.) promiſing or covenant- 
ing in a deed, by the ww wi to the bargainee, to ſecure him in the 
poſſeſſion of a thing purchaſed ; againſt all men for the enjoying the 
thing agreed on between them. | 
| A'RRANTY, /ubſt. [warrantia, law Lat. garantie, garant, Fr.] 1. 

{In the common law] the ſame as awarrantizing, ſecurity by warrantize 
or authority. 2. Authority, juſtificatory mandate. Shakeſpeare. z. 
Security in general. Locke 8c | 

To Wax RAT, verb act. [of war] to make war upon. Spenſer. | 

WarRE, adj. (bænn, Sax.] worſe. Obſolete. The Scots have it in 
their dialect. Spenſer. es 

Wa'rRENn, /ub/?. [warande, Du. garene, guerenne, Fr.] a franchiſe or 
place privileged by the king, a kind of park for keeping rabbits, hares, 
| partridges, pheaſants, Wc. | | 

 Waxen, a device for preſerving and ſtoring fiſh in the midſt of a 
river, for the fiſh to retreat to, to the end that you may take them when 
you pleaſe. _ 3 ” 

WaA'RRENER, ſubſt. [of warren; un garen n ier, Fr.] a keeper of a 
warren. | | | 

Wa'RKIER, or Wa“ RRIoux [of bæn, of penian, or be nige an, Sax. 
guerrier, Fr. guerriero, It. guerreader, Sp.] a military man. 8 

Wa'RMIisTER, a town in Wilts, 80 computed, and 99 meaſured miles 
from London. | 

Wa'xscor [in the time of the Engliſh Saxons] a contribution towards 
war or armour. 

WaRrT, /ubſt. [peapt, Sax. warta, Su. wratte, werte, Du. wart, Dan. 
and L. Ger. wartz, H. Ger.] a ſmall, hard or ſpungy excreſcence in the 
ſkin and' fleſh. | | 

Warr [in horſes] a ſpungy ſubſtance growing near the eye. 

WarT-worT, ulſt. an herb, the juice of which is uſed to take off 
warts, 

WasTH, ſubſt. a cuſtomary payment towards caſtle guard, or keeping 
watch and ward. | | 

Wa'rTY, adj. [of wart] full of warts, grown over with warts. 

WAIT E, or Wa'zpwiTz [peandþixe, Sax.] ſtate of being quit of 
paying money for keeping watch or ward. 

WARwoRN, adj. [of war and worn] worn with war. Shakeſpeare. 

Wa'rwick, a fitie town in Warwickſhire, 67 computed, and 88 
meaſured miles from London. It ſends two members to parliament. 

Wa'sy, adj. [þzp or pznig, Sax. war, Teut.] cautious, ſcrupulous 
timourouſly prudent. Addi/or. c 

Wa'rvy-Angle, See WaR1anGLES. Alſo a bird, a kind of mag - pie. 

Was, pret. imperf. of to be. 

WasTE, a wreath of cloth, Qc. to be laid under any veſſel or burden 
that is borne on the head. | | 


To Wasn [pepcan, Sax, waſchen, Du, wagken, Teut.] 1. To cleanſe 


\ 


] 1. Juſtifiably. Wake. 2. 


pied, Pope 


WAS 


by ablation. 2. To moiſten, 3. To affect by ablution, Aa 
away thy fins. Ach. 4. To colour by waſhing. Coley. 
Yo Wasn, verb nent. 1. To perform the act of ablution, Pi, 
To cleanſe cloaths. Shakeſpeare,  -—- | Pe . 
Wasn, 015 from the verb; bæcpe, Sax. waſth, Ger, and Du 
Any thing co ures. Arn, 


ad Waſh 


lected by water; alluvion. The «va of paſt 
mer. 2. A bog, a waſh, a quagmire. Neptune's ſalt waſh, 


Jprar. 3. A medicinel or coſmetic lotion. 4. A ſyperficia] 570 
colour. Collier. 5. Hog-waſh, the liquor after waſhing of diſhes n of 


The act of waſhing the cloaths of a family, the linen wathed at once 
Wasx-BRew, ground oatweal, with the bran ſteeped in water, | 
then cleanſed, afterwards boiled to a ſtiff and thick jelly; allo 2 
flummery. 0 
Wasn of Oifters, is ten ſtrikes. | 
Wasn-BALL, fubft. [of waſh and ba/l} a ball for waſhing the hang 
or ſhaving, made of ſoap and other ingredients, worked up into a h. m0 
conſiſtence and the form of a ball. | ; 
Wasx-B0wL [þpecpe-bolla, Sax.] a veſſel to waſh in. 
Wa“snER, . [of 2 one that waſhes. 
W A'SHER-WOMAN, a laundreſs. : | | 
Wa'snes [of a cart, &c.] the rings on the ends of the axle. tree. 
Waxes [in Norfolk} are fo called, becauſe wathed by the tides 
daſhing againſt it, and therefore dangerous as quickſands. | 
Wasr-novse [þzpc huy, Sax.] an out-houſe for waſhing in, 
Wasrx1xG [of a ſhip] is when they heave the guns over to one fide 
* the ſhip, the men get upon her yards and walh and ſcrape her other 
e. | 
Wasnixe [with goldſmiths, &c.] are the lotions whereby they draw 
the particles of gold and ſilver out of the aſhes, earth, ſweepings, &.. 
ASHING [in painting] is when a deſign, drawn with a pencil or 
crayon, has ſome one colour laid over it with a pencil, as Indian ink 
biſtre, or the like, to make it appear the more natural, by adding the 
ſhadows of prominences, apertures, &c. | 
Wa'snuu, Lat. ſin old records] a ſhallow or fordable part of a river 
or arm of the ſea, as the waſhes in Lincolnſhire. | 5 
Wa'sn v. adj. [of waſh] 1. Watery, damp. Milton. 2, Weak 
not ſolid. Voten. | 1 e 
Wa'sxIrs [prob. q. vH Lite] a kind of hawk of Virginia. | 
 Wasy, /ubſ. [pezrp bæpr, Sax. welpe, Du. and L. Ger. weſp, H. Ger, 
utpe, Fr. abiſpa, Sp. waſpa, It. vepa, Lat. Cpm, Port, gueſpe, Fr.] a 
riſk ſtinging fly in form like a be. 5 
Wa'spisH, at. [of waſp] peeviſh, fretſul, irritable. Pope, 
Wa'shrisnL x, adv. [of a] fretfully, peeviſhly. 
3 adj, [of waſpije] peeviſhneſs, fretfulneſs, irrita- 1 
ity. | | . 
Wa'ssalL, or Wa'ssEL, [bær hel, Sax. i. e. health to you] 1. A 
liquor made of apples, ſugar, and ale, anciently much uſed by Engliſh 
good fellows. 2. A drunken bout. Shake/peare. 3. Among the pro- 
vincials uſed for a going about at Chriſtmais, or Twelfth-tide, with a 
bowl, Fnging  Chriſtmaſs carol, begging good chear or money. 
Wa" L- Hoaul, or Wa'sTEL- Bowl, a large cup or bowl, either of ſil- 
ver or wood, out of which the Anglo-Saxons, at their publick entertain- | 
meri's, drank healths to one another. | 
Wa'SSEL Bread, cakes of white bread that were ſopped in the waſſel- 
bowl of wine that uſed to be ſet by the Abbots of St. Albans, to drink 
an health to his fraternity, {5 0 | | 
Wa'ssELER, ſubft, [of wafſel] 1. A toaper, a drunkard. Milton. 2. 
In the country, applied to wenches, &c. that go about ſinging and beg- 
ging at Chriſtmaſs or Twelfth-tide. 3 Fr . 
AST, the ſecond perſon ſingular of avas, from to be. 
Wa'sTCoaT, ſubſt. a veſt or under garment. | 
WasrE, [prob. of peptin, Sax. or wantt, Ger.] the middle of a hu- 
man body. See WaIST. | 2 
Was rk ſpzpre, Sax. worſt, Du. wiift, Ger. gua/to, It. gaſto, Sp.] 1. 
Wanton or luxurious deſtruction, the act of ſquandering, lois. 2. Uſe- 
leſs expence. Dryden. 3. lands which are not in any man's poſleſlion, 
but lie in common, deſolate, or uncultivated ground. Land that is lett 
wholly to nature, that hath no improvement of paiturage, tillage, or 
planting, is called aue Locke. 4. Ground, place, or ſpace unoccu- 
F. Region ruined and deſerted. Dryden. 6, Miſchief, 
deſtruction. Shakeſpeare. 8 
To WasrE, verb at. [pepean aber ran, Sax. verwoeſten, woeſlen, 
Du. waſto, Lat. gdter, Fr. guaſtare, It. gaſtar, Sp. verwuſten, Ger.] 1. 
To diminiſh. Dryden. 2. To deſtroy wantonly and luxuriouſly, to 
ſquander. Hooker, 3. To deſtroy, to deſolate, to ſpoil, to make ha- 
vock of. Dryden. 4. To ſpend, to conſume. Miles. 5. To wear 
out. Milton. "Sy | 
To Wasre, verb neut. to diminiſh, to become leſs, to dwindle. 
Dryden, | { 
Wasre, adj. [from the verb] 1. Deſtroyed, ruined ; as, 20 {ay aufe 
a country, is to deſolate or ruin it. 2. Deſolate, uncultivated. Ueutero- 
nomy. 3. Superfluous, exuberant, loſt for want of occupiers. Milten. 
4. Worthleſs, that of which none but vile uſes may be made. 5. That 
of which no account is taken or value found. Maste paper. Dryden. 
Wasrs [in law] deſtruction of woods, houles, lands, &c. made by 
a tenant to the prejudice of an heir, Wa 
WasTre. of the Foreft, is when a man cuts down woods within the ſo- 
reſt without licence, | 
WasTs of a Ship, is that part of her between the two maſts, i. e. be- 
tween the main-maſlt and the fore- maſt; the middle part. 
WasrE Boards [with ſailors] boards to be placed on the ſides of boats 


to keep the ſea from breaking in, 


Wasrx Cloths [in a ſhip] cloths hung about the cage-work of her bull, 
to ſkreen or defend the men from the enemy in a fight, 

WasTe Trees [in a ſhip] thoſe timbers which lie in her waſte. | 

Wa'sTFFUL, adj, [of parte and pull, Sax.] 1. Spoiling, making. ha- 
vock, deſtructive, ruinous, Milton. 2. Wantonly and diſſolutely con- 
ſumptive. Bacon. 3. Laviſh, prodigal, luxuriouſly liberal. Addi/on- 
4. Deſolate, uncultivated, unoccupied, Milton. ; 

Wa'srEFULLY, adv, [of wajieful] prodigally, with vain and diſlo- 
lute conſumption. ; O 

WaAa'sTEFULNESS, ah. [of awaſieful] the act of waſting, apineſs or 
diſpoſition to ſpoil, or conſume extravagantly, prodigality. - 

TEL Bread, the fineſt ſort of whe bread, cake. | 
Wa'srExEss, ſulft. [of waſte] Delolation, ſolitude. Spenſer 


Wa'sTER 


WAT 
Wa'sreh, ahl. [of waſte] a ſquanderer, a vain conſumer. Locke, 
at 


Wa'sroRs [vaſtatores, 0 a ſort of theives or robbers. 
Wa'sTREL, ab. [of wafte] Their works, both ſtream and load, lie 
in ſeveral or in wafſlrel, that is, in incloſed grounds or in commons, 
Carew: | $4 
To Warcu, verb neut. [ paccian or pzcian, Sax, wachten, Du. wach- 
en, Ger.] 1. To keep awake, not to ſleep, to wake. 2. To keep 
ard, to ſet up of nights. 3. To look with expectation. P/alms. 4. 
0 be attentive, to be vigilant. 2 Timothy. 5. To be cautiouſly obſer. 
vant; with over. Taylor. 6. To be inſidiouſly attentive. Milton. 
To Waren, verb act. 1. To have in keeping, to guard. Millon. 2. 
To obſerve in ambuſh. Milton. 3. To rand. roome. 4. To obſerve 
in order to detect or prevent. s 


Waren, /ub/t. [of wacht, Du. and Ger. waſt, Dan. of bæcce, Sax.] 


1. Forbearance of ſleep. 2. Attendance without ſleep. Aadiſon. 3. At- 


tention, cloſe obſervation. Shakeſpeare. 4. Guard, vigilant keeping. 
Bacon. 5. Watchman; men ſet to guard. It is uſed in a collective ſenſe. 
Milton. 6. Place where a guard is ſet. Shakeſpeare. 7. Poſt or office of 
. a watchman. Shakeſpeare. 8. A period of the night, &c. a pocket- 
clock, a ſmall clock moved by a ſpring. 10. A ſet portion of time for 
keeping watch. | 
i WarTca [on ſhipboard] is the ſpace of four hours, during which time 
one half of the ſhip's company watch in their turns, and are relieved by 
the other half for four hours more. | 
Quarter Waren [in a ſhip] is when one quarter of the crew watch 
together. 
aTCH-Glaſs [on ſhipboard] a four hour-glaſs, whoſe ſand is four 
hours running out, uſed in determining the ſailors watches. 
Wa'rci-work, the inner parts of any watch or movement, which is 
deſigned to ſhew the hours without ſtriking. | 
WarTcn and Ward, the cuſtom of keeping watch and ward in the 
night, in towns and cities, was firſt appointed in the reign of Henry III. 
in the 13th century, | | | 


Wa'rcur, ſub}. [of watch] 1. One who watches. Shakeſpeare. 2. 


Diligent overlooker or obſerver. More. | 
Wi'rouwr, adj. |[ pace, pecced, Sax. weak, g. d. a faint colour] a 
kind of pale blue. Dryden. | | 
Wa“ renrur, adj. [of watch and full] wakeful, heedful, cautious; 
nicely obſervant. n 
WaA'TCHFULLY, adv. [of watchful] carefully, vigilantly. | 
 Wa'TCHFULNEsS, ſubſt. [of watchful] 1. Inability to ſleep. Arbutbrot. 
2. Aptneſs to wake. 3. Heedfulneſs, carefulneſs to look out againſt 
dangers, cautious regard. Prior. | 


Wa'TCHHOUSE, Jubft. [of watch and houſe] place where the watch is 


ſet. 
Wa'rcainc, ſabſt. [of watch] inability to ſleep. B+ 
_ Wa'TCH-LIGHT [at ſea] a lanthorn ſet up on the poop, ſtern or maſt 
of a ſhip — to agreement) for a ſignal, or in a fleet, to prevent 
| ſhips from falling foul on one another. 
| 2 ſubſt. [of watch and man] guard, ſentinel, one to keep 
ward, the night-watch. ä 
Wa rchuAK ER, ab. [of watch and maker] a maker of pocket- 
clocks, one whoſe buſineſs is to make watches. | 5 
Wa'TCHTowER, b. [of watch and toaver] tower on which a ſen- 
 tinel was placed for the ſake of proſpect. Milton. | 
Wa'rchwon p, ſubſt. [of watch and word] the word given to ſenti- 
nels to know their friends. Spenſer. | 
Wa'Tes, ſub/t. [pæxen, Sax. water, Du. and L. Ger. waffer, H. Ger. 
wate, Teut.] 1. One of the four elements, a congeſted maſs of particles 
which are very thin, ſmooth, and very flexible, diſpoſed to bend and 
yield every way. Sir Iſaac Newton defines water, which is pure, to be a 
very fluid ſalt, volatile and void of all ſavour or taſte : And it ſeems to 
conſiſt of ſmall, ſmooth, hard, porous, ſpherical particles of equal dia- 
meters and of equal ſpecific quantities ; and alſo that there are between 
them ſpaces ſo large, and ranged in ſuch a manner, as to be pervious on 
all ſides. Quincy. 2. The ſea. Abbot. 3. 4e Shakeſpeare. 4. To 
hold water ; to be ſound, to be tight. Borrowed from a veſſel that does 
not leak. L*Eftrange. 5. A certain luſtre on ſilks, &c. imitating waves. 
6. [With jewellers] a certain luſtre of diamonds, pearls, and other pre- 
cious ſtones ; thus called becauſe they were ſuppoſed by the ancients to 
be formed or concreted of water. Shakeſpeare. 
WarTER [with calenders, dyers, &c.] a certain luſtre. in imitation of 
waves, ſet on ſilks, mohairs, 255 | _ 8 
Warts [with chemiſts] more uſually called phlegm, is the fourth of 
the five chemical principles, and one of the pailive ones. | 
To Wa'rs, verb ad. [from the ſubſt. pzzrnan, Sax. woteren, Du. 
and L. Ger. wacifern, H. Ger.] 1. To moiſten, to wet, to ſoak in wa- 
ter, to ſprinkle with water, to ſupply with moiſture. 2. To diverſify 
With waves, to put a wavy gloſs upon filks. Locke. 3. To fertilize or 
. accommodate with ſtreams. Adiſan. 4. To ſupply with water for drink; 
as, to give a horſe zwater to drink. | | 
To Wars, verb neut. 1. To ſhed moiſture. South. 2. To get or 
take in freſh water in a ſhip, &c. to be uſed in ſupplying water. 
Knolles, 3. The mouth waters; the man longs ; there is a vehement 
defire. From dogs, according to Johnſon, who drop their ſlaver when 
the ſee meat which they cannot get. This may or may not be; but it 


might as well be borrowed from the human ſpecies, as there is hardly 


any * ſome time or other perceives this involuntary water in his 
mouth. 
Wa“rERAOGE, money paid for paſſage by water. 
'Wa'TER-ARCHER, an herb. 
 Wa'rsr-BuDGET [in heraldry] a ſort of budget anciently uſed by 
ſoldiers to fetch water to the camp. 

Wa'rer-BAILIFF (of the city of {ones an officer who has the 
overſight and ſearch oi fiſh brought to Billingſgate; and alſo the collect- 
ing of the toll ariſing from the river of Thames. b 

Jener in ſea · port towns] certain officers formerly ap- 
pointed for ſearching of ſhips. h | 


Wa'rsR-BEARs, bears at Spitberg, that live by what they catch in 


the ſea. | 
Wa'rzr-pornE (a fea term] a ſhip is ſaid to be wwater-borne, when 
ſhe is where there is no more water than will juſt bear her from the 
22 z. or, lying even with the ground, ſhe firſt begins to float or 
wim. 5 . 
Dead Warts (in ſea language] the water that follows the ſtem of a 
ſhip, chat does not paſs away fo fait as that which ſlides by her ſides. 


W A 
＋ 0 N 1 


MWarza- s ronv, ahh. an herb. * 7. ebene 
„ Wa'rgR-coLous, . [of water and colour] Painters make colburs 
into a ſoft conſiſtence with water or oil; thoſe they call avarer«colours, and 
theſe they term ozl-col.urs. Boyie, | | 3 
Wa'TER-CRESSEs, an herb, of which there are five ſpecies. 
Wa'TER-FARCIN [in horſes] a diſeaſe. 
Wa'TER-FowLs, birds who naturally take to the water, at ducks, 
geeſe, &fc. e 


1 a dog that takes the water after fowls on that ele- 


Wa'TerBR, /ubſt; [of water] one who waters. Ca. 
WaA'TERPALL, ſubſt. [of water and fall] à cataract or caſcade, of 


which the moſt noted natural ones ate the cataracts of the Nile in Egypt; 


the fall of which (according to Mr. Lucas) is 200 feet, and the breadth 


a French league or mile. I have ſeen in the Indies far greater waterfalls 
than thoſe of Nilus. Raleigh. | 


Wa'TER-FowL, fowl that live or get their food in the water. 


Wa'TzR-GaGE, an inſtrument for meaſuring the quantity and depth of 


any water, 


WaTER-Gacr, a ſea-wall or bank to keep off the current or over- 
flowing of the water. 23 8 5 

Wa TER-Ganc [peten-zanz, Sax. ] a trench to carry a ſtream of 
water, ſuch as is uſually made in ſea-walls, to diſcharge and drain water 
out of the marſhes, 

Wa'TER-GAVEL, a rent anciently paid for fiſhing in, or other benefit 
received from ſome river or water, | | 

Wa'TER-GERMANDER, an herb. 


WarTERGRU'EL, ſubft. [of water and gruel] food made with oatmeal 
and water. 


Wa'TERINESS, /ubſt. [of watery] humidity, moiſture, fulneſs of wa- 
ter. Arbuthnor, 


Wa'rERISU, adj. [of water; E Sax.] 1. Reſembling water. 
E 


Dryden. 2. Moiſt; inſipid. Ha 

Wa'TERISHNEsS, ſubſt. [of wateriſßb] thinneſs, reſemblance of water. 

; er. « A * : , 8 ; 

Wa'TERLEAFP, /ubP?. a plant. oy 

Wa'TER-LILLY, Aub. [nymphea, Lat.] a plant 

Wa'TER-LiNE [of a ſhip] is that line which diſtinguiſhes that part of 
it that is under water, from that which is above, when ſhe has her due 
loading. | | 

Wa'TER-LOCK, a fenced watering place. 

Wa'TERMAN, Aab. [of water and man] a ferriman, one who plies 
with a bozt upon a river. 1 5 | 

Wa'TERMaRK, ſub/t, [of water and mark] the utmoſt limit of the 
riſe of the flood. | 1 

WaA'TER-MELON, ſubft. a plant. 7 1 

Wa'TER-MEASURE, a dry meaſure, which exceeds the Wincheſter- 
— by about three gallons in a buſhel z uſed for ſelling coals in the 
pool, Ec. 


Wa'rERMEN; this company is very ancient, tho' we find it not incor- 


porated till the reign of Philip and Mary: To theſe the lightermen have 
been added. They are governed by eight rulers for the former, and 
three for the latter; three auditors of accounts, and 60 aſſiſtants, but no 
livery; this company having no freedom in the city. Their hall is in 
Cole-Harbour. Their arms are barry wavy, of 6 argent and azure, a 
boat or, on a chief of the zd, a pair of oars ſaltire ways of the zd, be- 
tween two cuſhions of the iſt; the creſt a hand proper, holding an oar, as 
the former; the ſupporters two dolphins proper; the motto, At Com- 
mand of our Superiors, | MES 
Wa'TERMILL, ſubſt. a mill turned by water. There are a great va- 
riety of watermills ; but the following, invented by Dr. Baker, is of the 
moſt ſimple ſtructure of any yet made, performing its effect without 
any wheel, trundle, cog, or round. ABCD (Plate 12. Hg. 16.) is an 
upright frame ſtanding upon an upright hollow pipe or tube, fixed at the 
bottom of a horizontal —— trunk IR: which trunk, together with 


the tube, is fixed to an upright ſpindle, or axis RS, by means of a nut 


and ſcrew at 8. The lower end of the axis moves on a fine point in a 
pivot- hole, in the part of the frame at T; on the upper part of the 
frame at T, is a hole through which the ſpindle paſſes, as alſo 
through the round circular way P, fixed on the ſaid frame; on the 
upper part of the ſpindle is fixed another round circular piece O, which 
repreſents the upper and moveable ſtone of the mill. Q_ is a ſpout of 
water filling the tube or trunk, and giving motion thereto, and, 
conſequently to the axis and upper ſtone, by the horizontal jets of water 
from each end of the trunk IK, through holes made on each end and 
contrary ſides. 1 | | 

Wa'TER MINT, /ubſt. a plant. 

WATER-MU'RRAIN, a diſeaſe in black cattle. 5 

WATER-O'RDEAL, an ancient Saxon way of trial or purgation, when 
ſuſpected of a erime, by putting their hands in ſcalding water. 

Wa'TER-PEPPER, an herb. | 

Wa'rERPOISB, an inſtrument for trying the ſtrength of liquors, 

WaA'TER-RADISH, /a. a ſpecies of water- creſſes. 

Wa'rER-RAT, u. a rat that make holes in banks. 

Wa'TER-ROCKET, H., a ſpecies of water; ereſſes. 

WATER SAR [pzren-pchap, Sax. ] an aquaduct or water. courſe. 
Wa'rERSHOOT [ with gardeners] a young ſprig, which ſhoots out of 
the root or ſtock of a tree. 


 W.,'TEersHoT [with ſailors] a term uſed of a ſhip when ſhe rides at 


anchor, being moored, neither croſs the tide nor right up and down, 
but quarte 32 both. 5 5 | dnnn 

WATER e aration, or WATER o art [with refiners] agua for- 
tis, ſo — becauſed it ſeparates gold from ſilver. 4 1 9 

Wa'rER-TABLE [in architecture] a ſort of ledge left in ſtone or 
brick walls, about eighteen or twenty inches from the ground, from 
which place the thickneſs of the wall begins to abate. 

WarTeRr-vroLET, ſubſt. ¶ hottonia, Lat.] a plant. 

Wa'TER-SAPHIRE, i. a ſort of ſtone. It is the occidental ſaphire, 
and is neither of ſo bright a blue, nor ſo hard as the oriental. Hood. 
Ward. MN | 

Wa'TER-WAY {in a ſhip) is a ſmall ledge of timber lying on the 
deck cloſe by the tides, to keep the water from running down there. 

Wa'rerwira, ſub/t. [of water and with] a plant. The warerwith 
of Jamaica, grows on dry hills in the woods, where no water is to be 
met with; its trunk, if cut into pieces two or three yards long, and held 
by either end to the mouth, affords ſo plentiſully z limpid, age 

| an 
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WAY 


113 ſap, as gives new life to the droughty traveller. 
8 an engine for raiſing water in great quantity out of 
a 
Warn- ww, an herb. & big | 1 3 
| Wa'rtr-work,//ubf. [of water and work} play of fountains ; arti- 
ficial ſpouts of water ; any hydraulic performance, any artificial repre- 
ſentations of water for pleaſure or ornament, 5 
. Holy (or Conſecrated) Waris, eſteemed of efficacy among the 
- Romaniſts ; Peter's univerſal pickle. See Tale of a Tub. 
WIA rERY, adj. {of water ; perehie, Sax.) 1. Thin, liquid, like 
water. 2. Taſteleſs, vapid, ſpiritlels. Shakeſpeare. 3. Wet, full of 
water. Prior, 4. Relating to the water. 
water. | : 
WaTERy Sores, a 2 in horſes. | 
WarTtky Triplicity [in logy] are the three ſigns of the zodiac, 
Cancer, Scorpio, and Piſces. | 
Wa'rerING, a term uſed for the laying the rungs (which are bundles 
of hemp ſtalks) in water with a weight upon them. to keep them from 
ſwimming. | . 
Warekixe [of manufactures] is the giving filks, tabbies, mohairs, 
ſtuffs, c. a wavy luſtre, by wetting them lightly, and then paſſing them 
through a preſs or calendar, whether hot or cold. 
|  Wa'rvyorD, a town in Hertfordſhire, 15 computed, and 17 meaſured 
miles from London. | 


Wa'TTLED, adj. [bexelap, Sax. twigs] made with wattles or hur- ther 


ſpleeted grates or hur- 


Wa'rTLEs, zbſt. 8 or pexlar, Sax. we of 
in the manner 


dles; alſo folds for ſheep made with ſplit w. 


WarTrTLEs of a Cock [Skinner derives them either of wedeln, Teut. or 
waggeſen, Du. waghelen, Ger. to ſhake) 1. The gills of a cock, the 

barbs or looſe red fleſh that hangs below the cock's bill. 2. The red, 
| red fleſh that hangs under a turkey-cock's neck. 


o Wa'TTLE, verb act. [pavelas, Sax. twigs] to form by plaiting 


twigs one within another, to cover with hurdles or grates. Mz/tor. 

| Nee a market town of Oxfordſhire, 37 computed and 43 
meaſured miles from London. 2 

Wa'rTon, a market-town of Norfolk 74 computed and 89 meaſured 

miles from London. 25 | 

To Wav, verb neut. [from the ſubſt. of pagian, Sax.] 1. To riſe 
and fall like waves, to play looſely, to float. Dryden, 2. To be moved 
as a ſignal. B. Johnſon. 3. To 
Hook | 


er. | | 
To Wa vx, verb a. 1. To faſhion or make like waves of the ſea, 
to raiſe into inequalities of ſurface, Horns welk d and wwaw'd like the 
_ enridged ſea. Shakeſpeare. 2. To turn to and fro, to move looſely. 
Madiſon. To waft, to remove any you floating. Brown. 4. To 
| beckon, to direct by a waft or motion of any thing. Shakeſpeare. 5. 
 FGuefwer, Fr Skinnner; — Sax. ] to decline or put off a bußnefß, 

to omit the doing of it. Dryden. 6. To put aſide for the preſent 7. To 
put by a diſcourſe. Dryden. 8. [Among fowlers] to beat the wings. 


9. [At ſea] is to make figns by waving a garment on a pole, for a ſhip 


or boat to come near or to keep off. 8 ; 
Wave, /ubſt. [in ylics] 1. Water raiſed above the level of the ſur- 
face, a billow. 2. Inequality, unevenneſs in general. Newton. 
Wa've-Loaves [in the Jewiſh ceconomy] loaves of bread, offered as 
the firſt fruits of every year's increaſe. 8 5 
To Wa'vEx, verb xeut. [of papian, Sax.] 1. To play to and fro, to 
move looſely. Beyle. 2. To fluctuate, not to be determined, to be in- 
conſtant, to be irreſolute or uncertain what to do. 


Wa'vERER, alf. [of waver] one unſettled, one irreſolute. Shake- 


Wa'verNG . adj. \[papemix, of ba Sax.] being in uncer- 
tainty or — ea uy Boll . | 
Wa'vERINGLY, adv. [of wavering] in an uncertain, irreſolute man- 


Wa'vy, adj, [of wave] 1. Like waves of the ſea, riſing in waves. 
Dryden. Ay to and fro as in undulations. Wavy =— Prior. 


Wavy lin heraldry] ſignifies repreſenting the waves rolling, which 


the + os —_— 
'a'vesON [maritime law] ſuch s as after a ſhipwreck appear 
| floating or ſwimming on the 3 ſea. | 
- Wa'wes, or Wars, ſubſt. [a word uſed by 8 according to the 


Saxon | wing, 1. For waves. Spenſer. 2. In the following paſ- 
wok to be for au [þa, Sax. and Scottiſh; as, wares me] Sunk 
= _ cw T ee 1 [rec 
aAU'MISH, or WA'LMISH, 44. . d. qualmiſb, or of vaemmis 
Dan. loathing} ſick or fickiſh a the 8 1 
To Wawt, verb neut. [þa, Sax. grief. Jobaſon] to cry or howl as 
cats do in the night, to catterwawl, prob. of the ſound, or a corruption 


of Bou. | 
Wax, /ubſ. Ee Sax. vaex, wer, Dan. wax, Su. wachs, Du. and 
L. Ger. wachs, H. Ger. 1. A ſoft, yellowiſh, tenacious matter, where- 


with the bees form to receive their honey. 2. Any tenacious 
maſs, ſuch as is uſed to faſten letters. The artificial wax is of ſeve 
forts, as /ealing-wax, ſboemaker:-wax, &c. 3. A kind of connection 
in the fleſh; as, wax-hernels. Wiſemas. ; 

Wa'x-cHanDLERs, were incorporated the zd of Richard III. in the 
year 1484. They are a maſter, two wardens, 23 aſſiſtants, 71 livery- 
men, and about 150 the whole company. Their hall is in Maiden-lane. 
Then arms are azure on a Chevron argent, between 3 lamps or, as many 
oſes. gules. 

To Wax, verb ad. from the ſubſt.] to ſmear, to join with wax, to 
_ A — 2 dreſs with wax. | 

o Wax, neut. wox, waxed, waxed,  waxen 
— Sax. voxer, Dan. wallen, Du. — ax 1. To grow or 
igger or more, to increaſe : uſed of the moon, in oppolition to 


aun; figuratively of things which grow by turns bigger and leſs. 
2. To paſs * ſtate, to become, 28 1 is in either ſenſe now 
almoſt diſuſed. Arrerbury, 

Waxzx, adj. [of wax] made of wax. 

Wa'z8yor, or Wa'xscor, a duty anciently paid towards the defray- 


ing the charge of wax candles in churches. 
ar [þ=g, Sax. h:, Dan. warg, Su. wegb, Du. weg, Ger. via, It. 
and Lat. woye, Fr, all prob. of weg, Teut. motion, from whence like - 


den. 5. Conſiſting of 


in an unſettled ſtate, ro fluQuarte. 


wiſe the Sax, aþex, away, the German bewegen, to 
many other compounds} 1. A road, a path in general in whic 
vels. 2. Broad road made for paſſengers. 3. A lei 


| great 
3 one tra. 
L'Eftrange. 4. Courſe, direction of motion, I took t an Journey, 
5. A in life. He was to make his <vay by his i Dryder. 
tator. 6. Paſſage, 


gave way. Milton. 7. Vacancy made by timorous or reſpectful 1 


power of progreſſion made or given. To hig 6 — 


n. Atterbury, 8. Local tendency. Come a little nearer this 


Shakeſpeare. . Courſe, lar on. Dryden. 10, Sit 
where a thing may probably be found. Counſels and 45 nk 
way. Taylor. 11, A ſituation or courſe obſtructive 0 


Fo vx 
Duppa. 12. Tendency to any meaning or act. Atterbury. 9 * Ae 
means of admittance. Raleigh. 14. Sphere of obſervation, Temple. | 
An 2 means, medicate inſtrument, intermediate ſtep. 1 : 
16, Scheme of management, method. South. 17. Private determing 
tion. Bacon. 18. Manner, mode. His way expreſſing. 25 
19. Method, manner of practice. Milton. 20. Method or plan of life 
conduct or action. Inſtructed in the right way. Addiſon. 21. Ri he 
method to act or know. We are quite out of the away. Locke. 22 
neral ſcheme of acting. Clariſſa. 23. By the way; without any noo... 
ſary connection with the main deſign, 5 paſſant. Spectator. 24. To 
0 or come one's way or a; to come along or depart. A familiar 
hraſe. Shakeſpeare, 25. Way and ways are now often uſed corrupt! 
or wiſe, Pope | Ming 


The High ar, the great road leading from one city or place to ano- 


Higl-War- Man, a robber upon the or high road. | 
War of a Ship [in ſea language] is ſometimes uſed for the rake ot 
_ it 2 or NT on ; uy _ uſually ſaid of her ſailing, 
or when ſhe apace, they ſay, $ way; It is alſo uſe 
of the 2 e makes a- ſtern when — fail, , * 
| 1 the Round [im fortification] is a ſpace left for the paſſage of 
the rounds, between the wall and the rampart of a fortified town; but is 
not now much in uſe. | Rn hy 
To War a Hor/e, to teach him to travel in the way. 
Wa'y-BREAD (hez-dpnde, Sax.] the herb plantain, 
Wa'y-piT, alittle or ſmall ſpace of ground, a little way: A provin- 
cial word; as, a mile and a wway-b#t, i. e. a mile and ſomething more. 
Wa'rFARER, ſub}. [of away and fare, to go] paſſenger, traveller. 


Wa'rFARING, agj. [of þzx, a way, and panan, Sax. to go] travel. 
ling, paſling, being on a journey. | | 
AYFARING Tree vi » Lat.] a plant, otherwiſe called the 
wild-vine or hedge-plan. 
To Wa'y-LaY, verb act. [of way and lay; of bæ 


and lecxan, Sax. 
to lay] to lie in wait for one by the way, 


to watch inſidiouſſy in the 
A'YLAYER, ſubf, [of way and lay] a layer in wait for another, 
Wa TI Ess, adj. [of way] pathleſs, untracked. Drayton. 
7 Ne ſubſt, [of way and mark] mark to guide in travelling, 
eremiab. 
To Wa“ Tux, verb neut. [þa, Sax.] to lament, to grieve. Spenſer, 
Wa'rwarD, adj. [þa, woe, and peand, Sax. of wagbern, 'Teut. wei. 
dern, Du. and Ger. to refuſe, and atrd, Du. art, Ger. nature] froward, 
iſh, moroſe; vexatious. Dryden, | | 
WarwakD Siſters, witches, Shakeſpeare. : 8 
WA“vWARDI x, adv, [of w frowardly, perverſely. Sidney, 
WaA'xWARDNEss, ſubſt. [of wayward] peeviſhneſs, frowardneſs, Sid- 


Wa'r-w1szr [weg-wyſer, L. Ger. weg-weiſer, H. Ger, a way. dial] 
a movement like a watch for counting one's ſteps or paces, in order to 
know how far a perſon walks in a day. | 

Wa'r-wists [with mathematicians] an inſtrument fixed to the great 
wheel of a chariot, to ſhew how far it travels in a day. wn 

Wa'rwop, a governor of a chief place in the dominions of the caar 


of Muſcovy, and the king of Poland. 


Wa'rT-FEz (in old law] ward-penny, or a fee anciently paid for 
Song watch and ward, | | 
x [he, Sax, vi, Dan. by, Du. and L. Ger. wir, H. Ger.] 1. The 
nominative plural of /. 2. Improperly and ungrammatically for the 
oblique caſe us. Shakeſpeare. | | | 
| EAK, adj, [þace, Sax. ſwag, Su. wack, Du. ſchwach, Ger. ſeeble. 
week, Su. weeck, Du. and L. Ger. weich, H. Ger. ſoft] 1. Feeble, not 
ſtrong. 2. Infirm, not healchy. Shakeſpeare. 3. Soft, pliant, not ſtiff. 
Low of ſound. 4/cham. 5. Feeble of mind, wanting ſpirit, m_— 
8 Weak of brain. Hooker. 6. Not much impregnated wi 
any ingredient ; as, weak beer. 7. Not powerful, not potent. South. 
8. Not well ſupported by argument. . 9. Unfo . Addifes. 


10. A N 

To Wea'kxan, verb act. {of pacman or pace, Sax. weak, weekna, 

ſuaga, Su. weecken, ſwacken, Du. and L. Ger. wtichen, ſchwacþen, H. 

Ger.] to render weak or feeble, to deprive of ſtrength. Aadiſin. 
EA'KLING, ſubſt. a weak, feeble child. Shakeſpeare. | 

Wea'kLY, adv. * weak] 1. Feebly, with want of ſtrength. 2. In- 
diſcreetly, timorouſly, with feebleneſs of mind. Milton. 

WeakLY, * 40 aweak] not ſtrong, not healthy. Raleigh. 

Wea'kwnEss, % ke of eat] 1. Feebleneſs, want of ſtren h, want 
of force, 2. Unhealthineſs, infirmity. Temple. 3. Want of cogency- 
Tillotſon. 4. Want 4 ment, want of reſolution ; of 
mind. Milton. g. Deſect; failing. Addiſon. | 

WIARK sI“ DE, b. [of weak and fide] deficience, infirmity, foible. 

WAI, h,. [of pelan, health, or þel, Sax. weluſt, Du. whel, Ger. 
well] 1. Happineſs, proſperity, flouriſhing ſtate : Milton. 2. Republic, 
ſtate, public intereſt, common wealth. Pepe. | h 

Wa, fub/t. [palan, Sax.] the mark of a ſtripe. Donne. 

Wea'LawWaY, interj. alas, Obſolete. Spen/er. 

Warp, Ward, or Warr [pealr, Sax. ] either ſingly or in compo- 
fition, ſignify wood, foreſt or grave, and that the places either are or 
were formerly ſtored with wood. 3 

WaaA“TA AAT [peal-neap, Sax. ] the robbing a dead man in his grave. 
_ WeaLrh [þzles, Sax. rich] riches, ſubſtance, money or 


Common-WEALTH, a republic, 
Common-WzaLlTh-Man, a 

Wex'LTHILY, adv, [of wealthy * Shak 
Waad'tTHINESS, ah. [of wealthy] 


N : Wrea'LTHYs 
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WE A 


g WES LIES. adj. [of wealth; pzlig, or pzT51g, Sax.] rich, opulent, 
abundant, | 
To Wan, verb act. [of pe nian, Sax. webnen, Ger.] 1. To take or 
ut from the breaſt, to ablactate. 
deſire. Dryden. 

To Wean one's ſelf from any thing, to withdraw from it. 
WSAuEL, or Wea'nLixG, ſub/t. (pænan, Sax. to wean, and ling, a 
dimin.] 1. A young beaſt newly taken from ſucking its dam. The tor- 
mer Spenſer uſes, and the latter Mzi/zon. 2. A child newly weaned. 

WEA rON [þzpen or þepna, Sax, vabn, or vaczben, Dan, wapn, Su. 
wapen, Du. and L. Ger. watfen, H. Ger.] an inſtrument offenſive, 
fomething with which one is armed to hurt another, as a ſword, club, 
Se. 4 FO | 

Wea'roned, adj. [of pepent, Sax, wapnet or gewapnet, O. L. Ger. 

fnet, H. Ger. | armed for offence, provided with arms; as, well or 
i]-weaponed. Sidney. 5 | 


'Wea'roNnLEsSs, adj, [of bæpen and leap, Sax.] having no weapon, 
unarmed, Milton. | | . 
WAT rox-sALvx, fbf. [of weapon and ſalve] a ſort of ointment 
which the ancients pretended (and alſo ſome modern) would cure a 
wound by the ſword or other weapon that made the wound, being dreſ- 
ſed with it. Boyle. 5 — SEE oy 
Wear, or Warr, ſulft. [pzp, Sax. a fen, war, Ger. a mound] 1, A 
ſtank or great dam in a river to ſhut up and raiſe the water, and fitted for 
taking ot fiſh; alſo for conveying the ſtream to a, mill. Often written 
weir Or auer. Walton, 2. The act of wearing, a thing worn. Wear 
and tear. Hudibras. . 1 221 
To Wia, verb act. [penan and peoran, Sax, fret, wore, part. worn] 
1. To Waſte with uſe or time. 2. To conſume 6 < 
To carry appendant to the body, to be clothed with; as, to gear clothes. 
4. To exhibit in appearance. Dryden. 5. To affect by degrees. Wears 
himſelf into the ſame manner. Addiſen, 6. To wear cut; to harraſs. 
Daniel. 7. To wear out; to waſte or deſtroy by uſe. Dryden. 
To Weak, verb neut. [of peonnian, Sax. |]. 1. To decay, to be waſted 
with uſe or time. Locke. 2, To be tedioufly ſpent. Thus wore out 


night, Milton. 3. [Prob. of waehten, Du.] to laſt, to hold out, to en- 


dure; as, to wear well. 4. To paſs by degrees. It ſoon wears off, 
Lacke. 5. [With ſailors] a term uſed in bringing a ſhip to a different 
tack, when they ſay /e wears. 3 
To WEAR out one's Patience, to tire one, to put one out of patience. 
Wr anb [of peandan, Sax. to guard or 85 in compoſition of pro- 
per names, initial or final, ſignifies watchfulneſs or care. b 
Wra'x ER, /ubſt, Lof avear] one who has any thing appendant to his 
perſon, Add Jon. 8 . 
WEA RINESs, ſalſt. (of weary ; pepuzner pe, Sax.] 1. State of being 
fatigued or tired with labour. South. 2. Cauſe of fatigue. Clarendon. 
z- Impatience of any thing. 4. Tediouſneſs. = | 
Wea'rinG, ſub/t. [of wear] clothes. Shakeſpeare. SRO 
Wea'rI$H, adj. [I believe from bæn, Sax. a quagmire] boggy, wa- 
tery. See WeERIsH. A garment over rich for many of their aveari/o 
and ill diſpoſed bodies. Carew. 5 I 
Wea"risoME, adj. [of weary; of penig and pom, Sax.] fatiguing, 
tireſome, cauſing wearineſs. Milton, _ | | 
| Weax'rISOMELY, adv. [of weariſeme] tediouſly, ſo as to cauſe weari- 
neſs. Raleigh. | 
 "Wea'rISOMENESS, aht. [of weariſome] 1, The quality of tiring, 
tireſomeneſs. 2. The {tate of being eaſily tired. A/cham. | IS 
Wax v, adj. [pepiz or pepiz, Sax. warren, Du. to be tired] 1. 
Tired, fatigued with labour. Dryden. 2. Diſguſted with, impatient of 
the continuance of any thing painful or irkſome ; with /. Clarendon. 3. 
Deſirous to diſcontinue ; with of. Shakeſpeare, 4. Cauſing RN arned 
tireſome. Shakeſpeare, 12 5 3 
To WEX Ax, verb a#. [pænian, Sax. ] 1. To fatigue, to ſubdue by 
labour, to tire. Addi/or. 2. To make impatient of continuance. H4ddi/or. 
3. To incommode, to ſubdue or harraſs by any thing irkſome. Milton. 
Wea'sanD, ſulſi. [eppend, Sax. This word is very variouſly written; 
but this orthography is neareſt to the original word] the windpipe or 
gullet, the paſlage through which the breath is drawn or emitted, Dryden. 
Wea'sEL, ſutft. [þefel, Sax. welel, Du. muſiela, Lat.] a ſmall ani- 
mal that eats corn and kills mice. pl 
Wra“ THEN, /ub/?. [veder, Dan. weder, Su. Du. and L. Ger. wetter, 
H. Ger. peden, dax. ] 1. The diſpoſition of the air or ſeaſon; the ſtate 
and diſpoſition of the atmoſphere, with reſpect to moiſture or drought, 
heat or cold, wind or calm, rain, hail, ſnow, fog, froſt, Sc. 2. Fc 
change of the ſtate of the air. The waves and weathers of time. Bacon. 
3. Tempeſt, ſtorm. Dryden. | | es 
To WEa'THER, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To expoſe to the air. 
Spenſer. 2. To paſs with difficulty. Hale. : : 
Jo WEATH R a Point [a ſea term] to double or go to the windward 
of a place, to gain a point againſt the wind. Addiſon. 
To WearThtR @ Point [metaphorically] is to overcome a difficulty. 
To WEATHER owt, to endure. Addiſon. 
Wea'THER-BOARDING [in carpentry] is the nailing of boards againſt 
the outſide of a building; allo the boards themſelves. | 
Bell. WRaTNER, a theep which, having a bell tied round his neck, 
all the flock follows. Wl; | | 
Wea'THER-BOARD, or WEa'THER-BOw [in ſea language] that fide 
of a ſhip that is to the windward. | £ 
Wea'THgR-Beaten [of peben-beran, Sax.] worn, or having loſt its 
beauty by being expoſed to the weather, harraſſed and ſeaſoned by hard 
weather. Adalſon. —— 
Wea'THER-COCK, ſub/t. e Sax. ] 1. An artificial cock, or 
a vane on the top of a ſteeple, Qc. to ſhew which way the wind blows. 
2. Any thing fickle or unconſtant. Dryden. . 2 
Wrarugx- cock is a ſymbol of incouſtancy. | ; 
Wrarnzx Coiling of @ Ship [a ſea term] is when being a hull, her 
head is brought the contrary way to that ſhe lay before, without looſing 
of any fail, and only by bearing up the helm. 
' Wea'THER-DRIVEN, adj. forced by ſtorms or contrary winds. 
| Wera'Ther-cacs, . [of peben, Sax. and jauge, Fr.] the advan- 
ve ot the wind: any thing that ſhews the weather. Hudibras. | 
EA'THER-GLASS, ſfub/t. [of weather and gla/s] a barometer, a glaſs 
chat ſhows the change of weather, with the degrees of heat and cold, 
To WearTaer @ Hawk [with falconers] is to ſet her abroad to take 
_  Wra'rueninG [a ſea term] is the doubling or getting to the wind- 
ward of a point or place, ; 3 LY 


2. To withdraw from any habit or 


W F 


 Wza'Tnrr-man [with archers] one who carefully obſerves the wind 
and weather in 42 Bp ws 


Wea"THER-SPY, /ubſt, [of weather and pz] a flar-gazer, and aſtro- 
loger, one that foretels the weather. Donne. 1 a 


Wea"THER-SHEEP ſpeben-yceap, Sax. wecr, Du, widder, Ger. ] a 
male ſheep gelded : this ſhould be abe er. 


. Wea'THER-TILING, is the Covering the upright ſides of a houſe with 

tiles. t 

„ WrITAEAwisz [of weather and arzſe; of pede n- pipe, Sax. ] ſkilled 

in foretelling the change of weather. to, 
WEA'THERWISER, Subſt, "ol wweather,.and. wiſen, Du, to ſhow] any 

thing that foreſhews the weather. Derham. 8 | | 


. To Weave, verb act. irreg. pret. wove, & caved, irreg. part. pail. 
Tode, Woven [þeafan or peoplan, Sax. vefter, Dan, warfwa, Su, we- 
ven, Du. and I. Ger. weben, H. Ger. wellen, Teut.] 1, To work a web 
of cloth, filk, ſtuff, linen, &c. in a loom with a ſhuttle; to form by in- 
ſerting one part of the materials within another. 2, Lo unite by inter- 
mixture. Addiſon, 3. To interpoſe, to infert, Reciprocally uſed by 
Shakeſpeare. 1 : 

To Weave, verb neut. to work with a loom. * | 

 Wea'veR, ſabſt. [weoce, Dan. waefware, Su. wever, Du. and L. Ger. 


= 


weber, H. Ger. þebba, Sax.] a maker of cloth, filk, Qc. in a loom, one 


who makes threads into cloth. Me 2 
WBEAvERS, were incorporated in the time of Henry II. they are 2 


bailiffs, 2 wardens, 16 (more) aſſiſtants, and 186 on the livery, Sc. 


the fine is 6“. 85. 4 d. Their hall is in Baſinghall-ſteret. They bear for 
heir arms axure on a chevion argent, between 3 leopards heads, having 
each a ſhuttle in his mouth or, as many roſes gules, Reded proper; their 
creſt a leopard's head crowned with a ducal coronet and a ſhuttle as be- 
fore; the ſupporters two weeverns ermin, winged or, membered guies ; 
the motto, Weave Truth with Truſt. pes | 

Wea'veRFISH, e [ araneus fiſces, Lat.] a fiſh, Ainſworth, 

Silk WEA'vinG, the deviſing and bringing to perfection, the making 
all manner of tufted cloth of tiſſue, velvets, branched ſattins, and other 
kinds of curious filks, was firſt performed by an Engliſhman, John I yce, 
in Shoreditch. | | 9 

Wes, abſt. [pæbbe, Sax. ] 1. Texture, any thing woven. 2. Cloth 
while weaving io the loom. 3. A ſpider's web. 4. [Among mecha- 
nics] a ſheet of lead. 5. A ſpot or pearl in the eye, a kind of duſky 
film that hinders the ſight. SH re. 6. Some part of a ſword : Ovio- 
lete. Fairfax. | | 

We'BBED, adj. [of web] joined by a film. Der ham. TY 

Wes roo'TED, 2%. [of web and foor] having films betweeen the toes; 
palmipedous. Ray. | | 


_ We'nsTER, ſub. [ pebyxne, Sax. a woman weaver] a weaver : Ob- 
ſolete. Camden. _ — | £ 

To We, verb act. [of wedder, Dan. peddian, Sax.] 1. To marry, 
to take for huſband or wife. 2. To join in marriage, Milton. 3. 10 
unite for ever. Shakeſpeare. 4. To take for ever. Wedded his cauſe. 
Clarendon. 5. To unite by love or fondneſs. Wedaed to their luſts. T- 


 fotjon. 


To We, verb neut. to contract matrimony. Dryden. . 
W#e/pBEDF1P [of ped, a covenant or, agreement, beddan, to bideof 


defire, and pippan, Sax. to reap or mow] as it were, a covenant of the 
_ tenant to'reap, &c. for his lord, when he ſhould require him. 


We'ppeD, part adj. [or firm] to one's opinion or intereſt. See To 


ED 
WE DD, /ubſt. [of wed; bepedving, Sax.] marriage, the nuptial 
ceremony. | 1 nk | 

WroDo, ſub/t. [pebx, Sax. wing, Su. wegg, Du. vegge, Dan.] 1. An 
inſtrument, which, having à ſharp edge, continually growing thicker, 
is uſed for ſplitting wood. The powers of the wedge ACBH Plate 
XII. fig. 17.) is evident from its conſiſting of two equal inclined planes 
AHC, and BHC; and if we ſuppoſe the power of coheſion in the wood 
ADEB, to be uniform and equally reſiſt the wedge ABC, dividing its 
parts A F, and BG, the power of the wedge, will be to the reſiſtance of 
the wood, as their velocities inverſely, that is, as the ſpaces moved 


through in the ſame time, namely, as the height of the wedge HC to 


half its width AH. 2. One of the mechanical powers. 3, A bar or 

ingot of metal. o/bua. 3. Any thing in the form of a wedge. Mallon. 
To Wence, werb ad. [þedgzan, Sax. wiggia, Su.] to drive in a wedge, 

to faſten or ſtraiten with wedges ; to ſtop, to obſtruct. i in 


We'pLock [pedloc, of þepvian, to marry, Oc. and loc, Sax. a lock, 


7. 4. the lock or faſtening of marriage, According to johufon, ped, 
marriage, and lac, Sax. gift.] marriage, matrimonia! die. Adaiſen. 

WI DNESDAY, /ubjt. [Dbenſbay; Su. Maencbar, Du. Men dar, I. and 
Scot. pod nep-dæg, of poden, Sax. the name of an idol, ſuppoſed to be 
the Mars of the Saxons, or, according to others, Mercury, the Dies 
Mercuris, or day appointed to Mercury, being the fame with the Saxon 
podnep-deq, by them and the Gothic nations ſet apart for the worſhip 
of their idol Maden or Oain] the fourth day of the week. | 

WIE, adj. [a Saxon word of the ſame root with weing, Ger.] little, 
ſmall ; whence the word wweofſe or wwee/et is uled tor litiſe; as, a wee/el 
face. In Scotland it denotes ſmall or little; as, wee ane, a little one or 
child; wee bit, a little bit. He hath but a little avec face. Shakeſpeare. 

WeE'CHELM, /ub/t. [This is often written wwitche/m] a ſpecies of elm. 
Bacon. E f 
__ Wetp [hpeod, Sax. tares, wiede, Du,] 1. A noxious or uſeleſs herb. 
2. 5 epe de or ade. Sax, waed, Du.] 1. A garment, clothes, 
dre 
of a widow. 3. [Among miners] the degeneracy of a load or vein of 
fine metal into an uſeleſs marcaſite. | | 
To Weep, verb. ad. [ ſrom the ſubſt. peodian, Sax. wieden, Ger.] 
1. To pull up weeds in a garden, to rid of noxious plants. 2. To take 
away noxious plants. Shakeſpeare. 3. To tree trom any thing hurtful ot 
offenſive. Howe/. 4. To root out vice. Locke. 

Choke WR ED, an herb. | : 

- . Rope WE RD, or Sea Wee, plants. 


Wes'ogx, aht. [of weed) one that takes away weeds or any thing 


noxious. Shakeſpeare. 


Wez'DHook, V. [of weed und hook] a hook by which weeds are 
cut out or extirpated. Tu//er. 


s : Now ſcarce in ule, except in widow's wee:'s, the mourning ereſs 


Waz'bl Ess, adj. [of weed] free from weeds or any thing noxious or 


uſeleſs. Dryden. 


Wer by, adj. [of weed] 1. Conſiſting of weeds. Shakyſpeare. 2. 
Abounding with weeds. Dryden. | 
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know, to be informed: 


or dyers weed, the ſtalk and root of which is uſed in dying 


the ancient Picts in painting their 


Wes [l eoc or Jeca, Sax. weke, Du. uge, Dan. veka, Su. weke, Du. 
and L. Ger. woche, H. Ger.] the ſpace or compaſs of ſeven days. 
Week, or Wick [of a candle; peoc, Sax.] the cotton or ruſh, Ee. 
WET “K DAY, ſub/t. [of week and day] any day but Sunday. Pope. 
WeeE'/xLY, adj. [peoclice, of peoc, Sax. a week] happening, pro- 
duced or done once a week ; hebdomedary, every week, week by 
week. 
Wre'kty, adv. [of week] once a week. | | 
WeeL, ub. [cl, Sax.) 1. Whirlpool. 2. [Wiel, Du. Perhaps 
from willow] a twiggen ſnare or trap, a bow net to catch fiſh in. 
To Ween, verb neut. [of penan, Sax. to know, waenen, Du.] 1. To 
imagine, to think, to be of opinion: Obſolete. Milton. 45 
Wee'x1NG, part. adj. [of penan, Sax.] thinking, ſuppoſing, Cc. 
To Wer, verb neut. irreg. pret. and part. paſſ. avept; pret. and part. 
eveeped ¶ pe opan, Sax. ] 1. To ſhow ſorrow by tears. 2. To ſhed 
tears from any paſſion. Shakeſpeare. 3. To lament, to complain. 
To Wrer, verb a#. 1. To bewail, to bemoan, to lament with tears. 
Poe. 2. To ſhed moiſture. Pope. 3. To abound with wet. Weeping 
ounds. Mortimer. | TA | 
WrE' ER, u. [of weep] one who ſheds tears, a bewailer, a 
moaner.. Taylor. | 
Wee'PERs, pieces of cambric or cuffs ſewed upon the ſleeves of men's 


mourning coats. 


Werr. See To WEey. 


 Wee'r$H, adj. See WRANISsH. [This old word is uſed by Aſcbam in 


a ſenſe which the lexicographers ſeem not to have known. Applied to 
taſtes,” it means in/ipid : Applied to the body, eat and waſpy. Here it 
ſeems to mean four and /urly. Jobnſon] A countenance not wweeriſh and 
crabbed; but fair and comely. Aſcham. 
Wer ski, or WEZ EI [veſel, Dan. vella, Su. beyle, Sax. ] a dome- 
ſtic creature that kills mice, of the ſame ſpecies as the ermin. See WRA 
SEL. 
To We Er, verb neut. pret. ot or wote [pixan, Sax. weten, Du. ] to 

bſolete. Prior. l 28 
 Wee'TLEss, adj. [of sweet] unknowing. Spenſer. | 2 
WIE'vII, fub/t. [veval, Du. wivel, Dan. pe pl, Sax.] a ſort of worm 


breeding in corn, a grub. Bentley. 


Wer, the old pret. and part. paſſ. from 10 weave. Spenſer. 
Wer r, /ubſt. ¶ pe pra. Sax. weff, Dan.] 1. A thing woven, the Woof 


of cloth. 2. A treſs of hair. 3. [Guaive, Fr. vofa, ll. to wander, va- 


gu, Lat.] that of which the claim is generally waved ; any thing wan- 
dering without an owner and ſeized by the lord of the manour. B. 7ohn- 
fon. 4. It is in Bacon for waf?, a gentle blaſt. Smells are beſt in a we/? 
e nas | Os. 

We'rTacr, ſabſt. [of weft] texture. Grew. 

To Weicn, verb act. [pexan, Sax. waega, Su. wegen, Du. wagen, 
Ger. wagan, 'Teut.] 1. To ponderate or try the weight of any thing, to 
examine by the balance. 2. To be equivalent to in weight. Weighing 
divers ounces. Bayle. 3. To pay, allot, or take by weight. Shak:/peare. 
4. To raiſe ; totake up the anchor. 5. Toexamine, to balance or con- 


ſider in mind. 6. To aveigh down; to overbalance. 7. To weigh down ; 


to overburthen, to oppreſs with weight. Addiſon, 


To Wien, verb neut. 1. To have weight, 2. To be conſidered . 
as important; to have weight in the intellectual balance. Aadiſon. 


To have the anchor raiſed. Dryden. 4. To bear heavily, to paſs hard. 
Shakeſpeare. Ex | 
Wer'cnev, a. [of weigh] experienced. Bacon. 
Wer'GHER, . [of wweigh] one who weighs. | 
Weicht, ſub/t. [prhr, Sax. wicht, Su. gewicht, Du. and Ger.) 1. 
Quantity meaſured by the balance. 2. A maſs by which, as the ſtan- 
dard, other bodies are examined, a piece of ſtone, braſs or lead, to 


| weigh with. 3. Ponderous maſs. No ponderous weight. Bp. Corbet. 


4. The gravity or heavineſs of a thing; a quality in natural bodies, 
whereby they tend downwards - "aw. the earth. "Tis always (at 
equal diſtances from the earth) proportion'd to the quantity of matter. 
Bentley. 5. Importance, efficacy, influence, the momentouſneſs or 
worth of a thing. Addiſon. | 


| Wrrcar [in mechanics] any thing that is to be ſuſtained, raiſed or 


moved by a machine, or any thing that in any manner reſiſts the motion 


that is to be produced. | 
Wer cuTILY, adv. [of aveighty] 1. Heavily, ponderouſly, 2. So- 


lidly, importantly. Broome. 


WeEr'GHTiNEss, ſubft, [of weighty] 1. Heavineſs, gravity, ponde- 
Toſity. 2. Solidity, force. Locke, 3. Importance. Hayward. 


Wer'GuYLEss, ad. [of weight] 1. Light, having no gravity. San- 


.dys. 2, Not poſlible to be weighed. Improper. Dryden, 

We1cars [or a pair of weights] ſcales. | 

WEr'cHTY, ad}. [of pihr or pihxig, Sax. wichtig, Su. wichtigh, Ger.] 
1. Heavy, ponderous. 2. That is of a great concern or moment, effi- 
cacious. Prior. 3. Severe, rigorous: Not in uſe. Weigbtier judgment. 
Shakeſpeare. 

W&'LawaY, interj. [This I once believed, a corruption of «veal 
away, that is, happineſs is gone: So Junius explained it. But the Saxon 
exclamation is falapa, woe on me. From we/away is formed by cor- 
ruption 117150 alas. Spenſer. 

To Wer'ip [of pealdan, Sax. ] to manage, govern, &c. as, to wveild 
a ſword, ſceptre, & c. See WIEIp. 


We'Lcome, adj. [pilcume, Sax. welkom, Du. bien venue, Fr.] 1. Re- 


ceived with gladneſs ; admitted willingly to any place or employment; 
rele, pleaſing. 2. To bid avelcome; to receive with cons of 
indneis. Bacon. 3, A form of ſalutation uſed to a new comer ; ellip- 
tically uſed for you are welcome. Dryden. 5 
WeLcome, ſabſt. [pilcoma, Sax.] 1. A ſalutation frequently uſed to 
a cuſtomer, to an acceptable gueſt at table, to a new comer, &c. Shake- 
/zeare. 2. Kind reception of a new comer. South. 
To WE'L.cowr, verb ad. to ſalute a new comer with kindneſs. Dry- 
WELCOME to our Houſe, ſubſt. an herb. Ainſworth. 
WE“LCOMENESS, as. [of er Boyle. 
Werp, or Would, /ub/t. [luteola, Lat.] a fort of herb, yellow weed, 
bright yellow 
and lemon colours ; and this is we 3 mtg by ſome to be the plant uſed by 
dies, Mille. | 
To WELD, verb act. 1. For to Wield, Spenſer. 2. [In ſmithery] to 
2 iron, to beat one maſs into another ſo as to incorporate them, 
ron. 


We'r.pzr, /ubſt. A term perhaps merely Iriſh : 'Tho' it may be de- 


ved from ?o auield, to turn or manage: whence wwielder, welder. Such 


8 
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immediate tenants have others under them; and ſo a 3d a : 
ordination, till it comes to the ave/der, as they call fs 22 
N 1/679 099 lives PO: Swi af 8 MA 

E'LDING-HEAT [with ſmiths] a degree of heat that they 9: 

iron in the forge, 1 they have — to double up the den ye 
WELFARE, ſubft. [of well and fare; peland panan, Sax.] well be. 
ing, ſuccels, proſperity, | SITES) 

o WELK, verb ad, [Of this word in Spenſer I know not w 
the meaning : pealcan in Saxon is to roll, wolcken in German on 
pelcen in Sax. are clouds. Whence I ſuppoſe Welk, wwilk or whil 15 1 
undulation or corrugation, or a corrugated or convolved body. Wi 
or whilck is in Scotland uſed for a ſmall Hell-fiſh, a periwinkle] to Ride, 
to obſcure. Sad winter welted hath the day. Spenſer. = 

Werx, or WII xX, a fort of ſhell-fiſh. 

We'LKED, ach. wrinkled, wreathed. Shakeſpeare. | 

WI TIIn, a,. [pelcn, of pelcan, to roll about, or of pelcen, gg, 
wolcken, Du. and Ger. wolken, 'Teut. the clouds] 1. The y or fo 
ment, the viſible regions of the air: Out of uſe, except in poetry, Cy 4 
cer and Milton. 2. Veltin-cye is, 1 ſuppoſe, blue - eye, ſy-coloureg 
eye. Shakeſpeare. | 

WELL, /ubft, [pelle, pœll, or pealle, of peallan, Sax. to f ring forth 
as water] 1. A dark narrow pit of ſpringing water. Vell buckets 
Dryden. 2. A fountain, a ſpring, a ſource. 3. [Among mechanic] 
the cavity in which ſtairs are placed. The well-bole, Moxon, 

To WELL, verb neut. [peallan, Sax.) to ſpring, to iſſue as from 1 
ſpring. Dryden. | ; 

To WELL, verb af. to pour any thing forth. Spenſer. SR 

WELL, adj. [pel, Sax. vel, Dan. wuel, Su. wel, Du. wahl, Ger 
Well ſeems to be ſometimes an agj. tho? it is not always eaſy to deter. 
mine its relations] 1. Not fick, healthy, not unhappy. 2. Succeſsful, 
proſperous, convenient, happy. Addiſon. 3. Being in favour. Es 

20e · 


4. Recovered from any ſickneſs or misfortune. All will be well. $ 


ſpeare and Collier. 

WELL, adv. (wil, Goth. bell, Sax. wel, Du. vel, Iſl.] 1, Not il. 
not unhappily. 2. Not ill, not wickedly. 3. Skilfully, properly, 
Not amiſs; not unſucceſsfully; not erroneouſly. 5. Not inſufficient] 
not defectively. 6. To a degree that gives pleaſure. 7. With praiſe 4 
favourably. Pope, 8. Well is ſometimes like the French bien, a term of 
conceſſion. The knot might sell be cut. Sidney. 9. It is a word by 
which ſomething is admitted as the ground for a concluſion, 10. 4; 
well at; together with; not leſs than. 11. Well is him or me, Bene g, 
he is yy Ecclefrafticus. 12. Well nigh; nearly, almoſt. 13. It is 
uſed much in compolition, to expreſs any thing right, laudable or not 
defective. 14. Much; as, well. beloved, &c. | | 

WeLr ſin military art] is a depth which the miner ſinks into the 
ground, to prepare a mine, or to find ont and ruin an enemy's mine, 

WEe'LLAaway, or WE'LLADay [This is a corruption of «velaxvay ; 
which ſee; þelaþa, 2 wealth, and pa, Sax. ſorrow, O the farrow 
of riches! or, as Dr. Henſhaw imagines, q. d. wail the day] an inter- 
jection of grief; alas. Shakeſpeare and Gay. 

WELL-BEING, % 5 of well and be] happineſs, proſperity. 

WE'LL-BORN Ge -zebonen, Sax. wohl⸗gebohren, Ger.] not meanly 
deſcended ; that is of a good family; a gentleman born. 

We'LL-BRED, adj. [of well and bred) elegant of manners; polite. 

WE'LL-DONE, interj. a word of praiſe, St. Matthew. 5 

WezEe'LL-HoLE [ina building] the hole left for the ſtairs to come up. 

WE'LL-NATURED, adj, [of well and _— good natured, kind, 

WE'LL-FAVOURED, @dj. 2 well and fauour] beautiful; pleaſing to the 
eye; handſome; as, wwell-affeted, wvell-diſpoled, well-meant, auall- 
taſted, &c. 

WE'LLINGBOROUGH, a market-town in Northamptonſhire, 52 com - 
puted and 65 meaſured miles from London. 

WE'LLINGTON, a town in Somerſetſhire, 124 computed and 151 mea- 
ſured miles from London, | 

WE'LL-MET, interj, [of awell and net] a term of ſalutation. Shakeſp, 

WE'LL-NIGH, adv, for avell and nigh] almoſt. Bentley. | 

WE'LL-NEAR, not far off. 

WI Is, a city in Somerſetſhire, ſending 2 members to parliament; 
it is 102 computed and 127 meaſured miles from London. 

WE'LL-SET, adj, that is of a ſtrong make of body. 

WE'LL-SYENT, adj. paſſed with virtue. Pope. EE 

WE'LL-SPRING bell ze ning, Sax. ] a fountain, ſource, ld . 
„ ub. [of well and wwiller] one who means kindly. 

oer. | | 

WE'LL-wiISH, ſubft. [of well and avi] a wiſh of happineſs. Addiſav. 

Werr-wi'snER, /ub/t. [of welkviſs] one who wiſhes the good of ano- 
ther. Addiſon. | i 

We1.T [of pelxan, Sax. to roll] a fold or doubling down of cloth in 
making a garment; an edging ; a guard. B. Johnen. : 

To WIr, verb act. from the noun] to ſew any thing with a bor- 
der. 

To We'LTER, verb ach. [of pelxan, Sax. velte, Dan. waltra, Su. 
weltzen, H. Ger. welteren, Du.] 1. To roll in water or mire. Dryden. 
2. To roll voluntarily, to wallow in; as, to «ve/ter in blood, mire, 


Se. 4 | 
Wan, fot: [pem, Sax.] 1. A ſpot, a ſcar. Brerewood. 2. Able- 
miſh in cloth. | 
Wenn, ſub. pamb, Sax. The Scots retain it] the belly or guts. 
Wen, fabi. pen, Sax.] a ſort of hard ſwelling or extuberance in the 
fleſh, conſiſting of a tough, phlegmatic matter. 
Wence [in Kent] a place where four roads meet and croſs one ano- 


er. 

Wenxcn, /ubſ. [pencle, Sax.] 1. A young woman. Shakeſpeare. 2. 
A contemptuous name for a girl or maiden, Prior, 3. A whore, 4 
ſtrumpet. Spectator. | 

To Wich, verb neut. to follow wenches. 2" 

We'xCHER, /ubſt. [of wench] a whore-maſter, one who keeps we 
company, a fornicator. Grew, | . 

EN HN, part. a. [of auench] following wenches, whoring. 
Wend, ab. [pend, Sax.] a large tract of land containing many 
acres. - 25 To 

To Wend [penban, Sax. wenven, Ger. and Teut. to turn] 1. 875 
to paſs to or from: this word is now obſolete ; but its preterite, cn on 

in uſe. Shakeſpeare and Arbuthnot, 2. To turn round. It ſeems 
be an old ſea term. Raleigh, | Oer. 

Wanr, irr. pret. of go (vendre, Dan. gebend, Sax. gewandt, * 
N. B. The verb to wwend having become obſolete in all its other te oo 


WES 


| | 1 
this preterite is uſed as the preterite to the verb 4 go, which has loſt its 
original preterite. | | | 
0 We'nbisd, part. act. [of wend; in ſea language] is the turning a 
ſhip about, eſpecially when at anchor. | 

 We'nxEL, H. [a corrupted word for wean/ing} an animal newly 
taken from the dam. Tu/er. | 

We'nny, adj. [of wen] having the nature of a wen. Viſeman. 

Wr ' Noa, a borough in Bucks, zo computed, and 39 meaſured 
miles from London. It ſends two members to parliament. 

WeoLD [hpeold, Sax.] a foreſt. | 

Werr, pret. and =: pail. of aweep. 

Wenz. See To Bx. 

Wenk, u. a dam. See Wear. Sidney. 

Wenk, or Werke, the ſame as awergild, | bs 

We's x, or WERT, [þpene, Sax.] fo much'as was paid in ancient 
times for killing a man, when ſuch crimes were puniſhed with muléts 
and fines in money. | 

Were [pzjd, Sax. vir, Lat. wair, Tuet.] a man, 

War Wolf [of pend, a man, and pulp, Sax. a wolf] one who by 
ſorcery inveſts himſelf with the nature and form of a wolf. | 
WaꝶęxE-CZI r T [of pena, a price, zild, a mulct or fine, and Geof, 
Sax. a thief] a thief that might be redeemed. | 


We'sc1LD [penguild, Sax, were-gildum, Teut.] the price or fine ſet 


upon the head of him who had murdered a man. 

We'rr15H, unſavoury. . 

Wer, the ſecond perſon ſingular of the preterite to be. 

WerTH, WeokTH, or WyRTH [of peon', Sax. a farm, road, vil- 
lage or court] at the beginning or end of compound names, are to be 

n in ſome of the ſenſes of peondi. | 

. Wexrva'cGium, Lat. [in ol deeds] wharfage, or money paid at a 
Wharf for lading or unlading of goods. | = 
We'rwance [in the Welt-Indies] a title the natives give to a great 


_ We'sanp, or WE“s1L, . See WRASAMD. Bacon. | 
Wesr, Subſt. [pepe, Sax. veſte, Dan. welta, Su. welt, D. and Ger. 
 oeſt, Fr. oeſte, Port.] that quarter or place of the globe where the ſun 
ſets at the equinoxes. | . . 
F WesrT, aaj. being towards or coming from the region of the ſetting 
un. | | 5 
Wesr, adv. to the welt of any place. 3 ke 
We'sTBURY, a burough in Wilts, 80 computed, and 95 meaſured 
miles from London. It ſends two members to parliament. 
WeE'sTERING, aj. paſſing to the welt Milton. TIE 
WE'STERLINESS, ib. [of wweterly] the ſtate of being towards the weſt, 
We'srMinsTER, a famous city in Middleſex, is contignous to Lon- 
don, and ſends two members to parliament. 3 
We'srRAaM, in Kent, 20 computed and 23 meaſured miles from 
London. | 


We'sTerLY, or WEsTERX, adj. [of perxepandlice, Sax.] tending | 


or being towards the weſt, on the weſt part, &c. 


We'sTern Empire. It has been ſhewn under the word [Roman] how 


Theodgſius the Great, at his death, divided the empire between his two 


ſons, aſſigning the ca to Arcadius, and the weſt to Honorius; and this 


latter, 8. e. the weffern diviſion, conſtituting the far greater ſtate of the 
two, and conſequently the then greare/? power upon earth, will ſerve to 


explain that paſſage in the prophetic writings, Apocalypſe, c. 13. v. 2—.4. 


And by the way, as it is agreed by Mede, Newton, and other judicious 
writers, that this weſtern empire was that BEAST, or ſecular power, un- 
der whoſe wing the great apoftacy ſhould (according to St. John's pre- 
diction) ee n ths ſupported for 1260 years; it may not be amiſs 
to propoſe a few queries, which (if true) may poſſibly throw ſome further 
light upon this whole affair. St. Paul tells us, that the zy/ery of ini- 


guity was already working in his days:“ It was fo in thoſe firft /eeds of D 


the great apoſtacy, which the Gno/licks and other ancient heretics diſ- 
ed. Now it is well known that ſeveral of the firlt leaders in hereſy 
Hocked to Rome; and tho' meeting with ſome check from the writings 


of A yo treneus, and others; yet there is much ground to fear 


they left an ill zeint behind them; and the matter became ſtill worſe, 
when the writings of Tertullian the Montanift had acquired no ſmall re- 
putation in the weſtern churches. Not to obſerve how that ſpirit of d- 
mination, for which the Roman biſhops have been ſo famed in hiſtory, 
began to diſcover itſelf very early; it did fo, as early as the ſecond cen- 


tury ; when hops Vifor ventured to excommunicate all that part of the 


Aſiatic churches, who would not conſents to keep the feſtival of Eaſter 
on the /ame day with him, And if we deſcend a little lower down, we 


find Diony/ius of Rome, at the head of his clergy, in the third century, 


eſpouſing [if we may credit St. 4thanaſius) the CONSUBSTANTIALITY, 
in the weft; whilſt the whole or/bodox council of Antioch rejected it in 
the eaſt. Athanaſ. Ap. Ed. Paris, p. 561 and 919. Nor is it unworthy 
of our enquiry, what biſhops * the next century] got the ir poſſeſ- 
ſion of Con/tantine's ear: or of his ſon Conflans after him, to whom the 
weſtern diviſion fell; or of Gratian, and Theodsſzus after both; under the 
former of whoſe reigns, what was at firſt little more than a metaphy/ic 
problem, began now to ſhew itſelf in a far more dangerous form ; and 
pope Damaſus, by one and the ſame council held at Rome, gave us a 


new ſet of principles, which alike ſubverted the /cripture dorine of the 


INCARNATION, and the moſt fundamental article of a{/ religion, whether 
natural or revealed, the ab/olute ſupremacy and unity of God, See Theo- 
doret. Hiſt. Relig. p. 340. And I need not ſay by what means the Ro- 
man faith was, before the cloſe of that century, ratified and confirmed 
in the eat. But to proceed. — It has been already ſhewn, under the 
word [DecrETALs] that at this time the Pope's. juriſdiftion over the 
weſlern churches was by the ſame ſecular arm eſtabliſned. And tho' this 
new fy/iem of religion, together with that perſecuting power, by which it 
was ſupported, received ſome check by the irruption of the northern na- 
tions; who founded ſeveral kingdoms within the E of the ave/tern 
empire, of different on from the church of Rome: © Yet theſe 
kingdoms [as Sir aac Newton well obſerves] by degrees embraced the 
Roman faith, and at the ſame time ſubmitted to the pope's authority. 
The Franks, in Gaul, ſubmitted at the end of the fifth century; the 
Goths, in Spain, [tho' originally uniTarIans] at the end of the ſixth, 
The Lombards, in Italy, were conquered by Charles the Great, A. C. 
774+ And the ſame prince extended the \pope's authority over all Ger- 
many and Hungary, as far as the river Tce and the Baltic ſea. He 
then foe kiem above all haman judicytarey and at the ſame time aſſiſted 


heads, he may conſult the 


WH A, * 


him in ſubduing the city and dutchy of Rome.” I ſhall only add, that 


from theſe conqueſts and donations of Charles, the biſhop of Rome be- 
came a temporal prince; and that from this reduction of the ten horns or 
eingdoms into one compact body, formed in ſupport of the great apeſtacy, 
with the now princely biſhop of Rome [i. e. th | 
head, does that judicious writer begin the © time, times, and half a time,” 
i. e. the 1260 ſolar years, which in the prophecies of Daniel and St. Jon 
are aſligned for the reign of this antichriſtian power. 3 
If the reader would ſupply himſelf with materials on theſe ſeveral 
lowing words, in the ſame 'order in which 
they here ſtand ; GxosTics, CERINTHIANs, CAaTAyHRYGIANS, PRo- 


BOLE, UxMape, Nictns Council, Unton of Divinity, DoxaTtsTs, 


DimerITE®, GataniTeEs, EUunomians, MactpoxNlans, CELICOL1, 


and Crotsapes; and compare the whole with Newton's Ob/rwet. on 


Daniel, &c. cap. 8. and with Opus Imperfect. in Mathæum [as bound op 
in the works of St. Chryſoſtom, Ed. Baſil, tom 3.) Hom. 48. | 
WesTekxn Here, is [in the ſtyle of the Greeks] the doctrine of St. 


Jerome, and the weſtern churches, concerning original ſin; as we have 


already obſerved from Photius" Bibliothec. in part under the word [TO: 
vox us] which the reader is deſired to review; what follows being only 
a continuation of one and the ſame citation from him. And now to give 
you [ſays he] a compendious draught of this hereſy, tis as follows: that 
men fin by nature; not in virtue of their own will [or choice ;] meaning 
by the word nature, not that in which Adam was originally created; for 


that nature [ſay they] was good; but according to that rature, which 


was allotted him after he had ſinned; an evil nature ſucceeding [upon 
his tranſgreſſion] to that which was before good, and a morta/ nature 
to chat which was before immortal. And thus we come into the world 
BY NATURE EVIL and did not acguire ſin in conſequence of our own 
CHOICE. Another notion which they advance, conſiſtently enough 
with the former, is, that even new born babes are not clear of fin; be- 
cauſe [it ſeems] in conſequence of Adam's tranſgreſſion, nature ſubſiſts 
Cor comes into exiſtence] in ſin; and this finful nature iy: they call it] 
extends to all his race. And they produce, in ſuppgyt of this opinion, 
theſe words, I was born in fins; and, there is none righteous; and, no 
freſh living ſhall be juſtified in his e and the like.“ All which texts 
lays the patriarch] Theoderus reſcues from thir perverſion, by giving 
them a more conſiſtent ſenſe; and [waving the profaneneſs and impiety 


of the doctrine] he has proved them to be even of the moſt conſummare 


ignorance with reſpect to ſcripture.” Photius in Bibliothec. Edit. Grac. 
Auguſte Vindelic. p. 205, 206. Let the reader compare all this with the 
note ſubjoined at che end of the word Pelagians *; and then judge if the 
Greek church, even ſo late as the fourth century, did not regard theſe 
doctrines as an InxovaTION ; and what both the Greeks and Latins 
thought in preceding centuries, may be gathered from the word Six. 
* But N. B. our conjecture with reference to St. Auftin's Manichæan 
teint, ſhould be examined in conjunction, rartly with this ſpread 
which is here aſcribed to St. Jerome's doctrine; and partly with. 
that remark which Dupin makes on St. Auſtin's book of the /avs 
_ » fouls, vix. that he there affirms in oppoſition to the Manichees, 


_ © that there is no nature or ſubſtance naturally evil; and ad- 


vances ſome _ which may vor AGREE with the doctrine of 
Grace and original fin ; and which he [i. e. St. 4uftin] corrected 
in his retractions. Eccigſ. Hift. vol. III. p. 192. For tho' ex- 
cepting the invocation Fd the dead [which aroſe firſt in the a/] 
the weſtern biſhops had the chief hand in corrupting the faith 
once delivered to the ſaints: yet we ſhould give [as the ſaying is] 
every one his due; and a friend of truth would not au///ingly ſup- 
preſs any thing neceſſary to form a right judgment either of facts, 
or characters. 

WE'sTWARD, adv. [heprpeand, Sax.] towards the weſt. 

We'sTwaRDLY, adv. [of weſtward] with tendency to the weft. 

onne, 


— WesT-Sa'xonLace [pert peax-Jaga, Sax.) the law of the weſtern 


Saxons, which obtained in nine counties, vis, Kent, Surry, Suſſex, 
Berkſhire, Hampſhire, Wiltſhire, Somerſetſhire, Dorietſhire, and De- 


vonſhire. 


To Wer, verb af. [pæxan, Sax. bæde, Dan.] 1. To moiſten, to 
make to have moiſture adherent. 2. To drench with drink. To aver 
our whiſtles, Walton. 3. To moiſten with liquor. | | | 

We'THeR, /ub/t, [peben, Sax. weder, Du.] a ram caſtrated. See 
Warnung R. | 

Wer, adj. [pæx, Sax. vædske, Dan. wagt, Su.] 1. Moiſt with water 
or other liquor, humid, having ſome moiſture adhering. 2. Rainy, 
watery. Dryden. 
Wer, /ubſt. water, humidity, moiſture, rainy weather, 

Wx Nur/e, a nurſe that gives ſuck, in oppoſition to a dry nurſe, 
that only tends upon children. p | 

1 1 do a thing with a WE r Finger, that is without difficulty. A cant 
phraſe. | | 

Wr'ruzss, /ubft. the ſtate of being wet, humidity. 

WE/TTISH, adj. 8 per, Sax.] ſomewhat wet. 

Wr“ rsuob, adj. [þet-pceov, Sax.] having ſhoes that take in water. 

Wer Glover, one who dreſſes ſheep, lambs, goat- ſkins, &c, which 
are thin, gentle and pliable. 


We'THERBY, a town in the weſt-riding of Yorkſhire, 145 computed 


and 178 meaſured miles from London. | 

To Wxx, verb act. [corrupted from zvax by Spenſer, for a rhyme, and 
imitated by Dryden. ] to grow, to encreaſe. 

WZ“ Zz AN p, ſabſ. the wind- pipe, Brown, See WRASAN D. 

Wer [of pihg, Sax. a 3 quantity of five chaldron. 

Wa'vog-MoxruH {þeybe monax, Sax. of peyde, a mcadow, and mo- 
nax, Sax. a month] the month of June, becauſe then the beaſts paſture 
in the meadows. | 

Wu, has a power peculiar to us, the Swedes, and Danes alone, 
among the moderns, and derived from the Anglo-Saxons, tho' they 
placed the þ before the ww, as the Swedes do now, which is more pro- 

„and ſo we always pronounce it, when the av is not quieſcent. Ihe 
Dacia uſe hy, inſtead of hw, the Teutones uſed both Ju, and hav. 

WnaLz, ac. (pale, Sax. hval, Dan. bwal, Su. wal⸗viſch, Du. 


walfiſch, Ger.] the largeſt of fiſh ; the largeſt of the animals that inhabit 
r | 
HALE-BONE, /ub/?. the fins, &c. of a whale. 


WHa'ly, adj. marked in ſtreaks. I baly eyes. Spen/er. See Wear. 
Wuans, « The wwhame, or burrel-fly, is vexatious to horſes in 
| | | ſummer ; 


wt 


e eleventh horn] at cheir | 
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ſummer; not by ſlinging them, but by their bomby lious noiſe, or tick- 
ling them in ſticking tneir nits on the hair, Deram. W 
HARP, „a. [inarf, Sa, worfen, of werk, Du. perhaps of Ger. to 
caſt] a broad plain place, a bank or mole for landing and lay ing of com- 
modities that are brought to or from the water. CORE ran 
WHra'gFrace, a,. [of wharf] the due for landing goods at a wharf, 
or for the ſhipping them off, Tc. 
Wa'reINGER, /ub//. [of wharf] or | : 
ters, £c. for the landing or ſhipping off merchandiſes. 
To WuaRL, to ſtutter. 
To WuaRR, verb neut. to pronounce 
force. | : 
Waarles of Flowers [with floriſts] rows of 
tain diſtances about the main ſtock or ſpike. | 
Wax R. [hþeonpa, Sax.] a ſpindle. HANS 
War, pronoun [ hond, Dan. hwavly, Su. hbær, Sax. hwad, Teut. 
wat, Du. and L. Ger. was, H. Ger.] 1. That which. 2. Which part. 
3. Something that is in one's mind indefinitely. I tell thee what, cor- 
poral, I could tear her. Shakeſpeare, 4. Which of ſeveral. 5. An in- 
terjeftion by way of ſurprize or queſtion. hat] canſt thou not for- 
bear. Shakeſpeare. 6. What though ; what imports it though ? notwith- 
itanding ; an elliptical mode of ipeech. 7. What time, vhat day ; at 
the time when, on the day when. 8. [Pronoun Interrogative] which of 


one who keeps a wharf, boats, ligh- 


the letter 2 with two much 


leſſer flowers ſet at cer- 


many ? interrogatively. 9. To how great a degree; uſed either inter 


rogatively or demonſtratively. What partial judges are our love and 
hate? Dryden. 10. It is uſed adverbially for par/ly; in part, 11. 
What bo, an interjection of calling. = | 
WuaTze'ver, Wrarso' or WHaTSOE'VER, pronouns [from what 
and ſever; wharſo is not now in uſe; of hyæræpnhe, hpzcppazene, 
Sax.] 1. Having one nature or another, being one or another, either 
generally, ſpecifically or numerically. 2. Any thing let it be what it 
will. z. The ſame, be it this or that. 4. All that, the whole that, 
all particulars that. | 
Wray. See EY. | | 3 
Wural, or Wuzlx [hþele, Sax.] a puſh or pimple, a puſtule, a 
ſmall ſwelling filled with matter. See Wear. Wiſeman. a 
__ Warar [buzeve, Dan. hwete, Su. weyte, Du. wehte, L. Ger. weitzen, 
H. Ger. hpzze. Sax.] that grain of which the fineſt and whiteſt of bread 
is made. The ſpecies are, 1. White or red wheat, without awn, 2. 
Red wheat, in ſome places called Kentiſh wheat. 3. White wheat. 4. 
Red-eared bearded wheat. 5. Cone wheat. 6. Gray wheat, and in 
ſome places duck-bill wheat and gray pollard. 7. Polomon wheat. 8. 
Many eared Wheat. 9. Summer wheat, 10. Naked barly. 11. Long- 
grained wheat. 12. Six rowed wheat. 13. White eared wheat with 
long awns. Of all theſe ſorts cultivated in this country, the cone wheat 
is chiefly preferred, as it has a long ear and a fuller a than any 
other; but the ſeeds of all ſhould be annually changed: For if they are 
ſown on the ſame farm, they will not ſucceed ſo well as when the ſeed 
15 brought from a diſtant country. Miller. e 
Wuka“ TEN, adj. [of wheat] made of wheat. 
Wurar-Ear, a very ſmall delicate bird. Swift. 
Wugar-Plumb, ſubſt. a ſort of plum. Ainſworth, 
To Ware'DLE, verb ad. [of wedeln, which in Ger. ſignifies ro- 
perly the wagging of a dog's tail, when he creeps and cringes, from 
wedal, a fan, but metaphorically as in Engliſh wheedle. Of this word, 
ſays Johnſon, I can find no etymology, tho' uſed by good writers: and 
Locke ſeems to mention it as a cant word] to entice by ſoft words, to 
flatter, to perſuade by kind words, to draw in caftily, to coax or 
eee, | 
WaEEDLE, ſub. [from the verb] a flattering, cajoling expreſſion. 
WHEEL [hu.l, Dan. hpeol, hpeopel, or hpeogul, Sax. wiel, Du. and 
Teut.] 1. A round utenſil that turns upon an axis. 2. A circular body. 
Let go thy hold when a great wheel runs down a hill. Shatefpeare. 3. 
A Carriage that runs upon wheels. 4. An inſtrument on which crimi- 
nals are tortured, Wer which is inflicted on great criminals, and 


eſpecially on aſſaſſines, parricides, and robbers on the highway, in 


France, Holland, Germany, Sc. they have their bones firſt broken 


wich an iron bar on a ſcaffold, and then are placed on the circumference 


of a wheel, and left there to expire; ſometimes their bones are broken on 
the wheel, &c. and in Germany with a wheel. 5. The inſtrument of 
ſpinning. Gifard. G. Rotation, revolution. Theſe turning 4av/zel; of 
viciſſitude. Bacon. 7. A compals about; a tract approaching to circu- 
larity. This flight in many an airy wheel. Milton. ; | 

M:a/uring WHzEL, a mathematical inſtrument for meaſuring lenghts 
upon the ground; alſo called a way-wi/er. 9 

To WHEEL, verb neut. 1. To move on wheels. 2. To turn on an 
axis. Bentley. 3. To revolve, to have a rotatory motion. 4. To turn, 
to have viciſſitudes. 5. To fetch a compaſs, to turn about, as in the 
military art, to make a motion that brings a battalion or ſquadron to 
front that fide which before was the flank. 6. To roll forward. 

Thunder | | 
Muſt wheel on the earth, devouring where it rolls. Milton. 

To WunzE1,, verb act. to make to whirl round, to put into a rotatory 
motion. Milton. | 3 | 

WukE“LaE, ſub. [of wheel] a duty anciently paid for the paſſages 
of carts and waggons. | 

WikE'L-BARROW, 
Cart with one wheel. 

Wurk“LER, ſul. (of wheel] a wheelwright, a maker of wheels. 
Camden. 

WHuzeL-Fire [in chemiſtry] a fire for the melting of metals, &c, 
where the crucible, coppel or melting pot is entirely covered over on the 
top, as well as round the ſides; the fame as ignis rote. 

WuEgEt'LWRIGHT, ſubſt. [of hpeol and phyhra, Sax.] a maker of 
wheels of carts, waggons, Ce. | 

WurE'LY, adj, [of wheel) circular, ſuitable to rotation. J. Philips. 

To WuEEzE, werb neut. [of hpeopan, Sax.) to make a noiſe in the 
throat, to breathe with noiſe, 

WurLk, /ubſf. See To WeLk. [prob. of hhele, Sax. putrefaction) 
1. A puſtule, the ſame as wwheal, See Wear. 2. A kind of ſhell fiſh or 
ſea-ſnail, 3. An inequality, a protuberance. bells and knobs, 
Shak:ſprare. f 

To WrELM, or to WHELVE, verb act. bob ran, Sax. wilma, oe.) 
1, To turn the open fide of a veſſel downwards. 2. To, cover wit 
| ſomething not to be thrown off, to bury. W#/he/m'd under ſeas. Addiſon. 
3. To throw upon ſomething ſo as to cover or bury it. Milton. 


alli. [of hpeol and benepe, Sax. ] a ſort of ſmall 


ning. 
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To Wntry, web neut. [of byelp, Sax. hwelp, wedlp 
prob. of wupecula, of wulpes, Lat. a 5 to brin 
as a bitch, fox, bear; generally applied to beaits of rey. 
| Whey, /ubft. [hpelp or pelp, Sax. hwelp, weiß, Wear 
olpat, Iſland. waſp, Su.] 1, The young of any beaſt of rey. $444 
/prare. 2. The yourg of a dog, puppy. 3. An opprobiiyus ; a 5 
lation of a boy of ſon. Shakiſjeare. 4. A young man in 6 44 a 
Wur'Lpisk, 4%. [of whep] like or pertaining to a whelp. tempt. 
Wurvrs [on ſhipboard] are brackets or ſinall pieces of oda fate q 
to 2 _ - 1 or draw-beam, which give the freed th 
it, and keep the cable from ſurging” or riſing up too hi PE, & 
W 8 them. | 18 6 * FOOT high, When it is 
Natn, adv. [hbenne, Sax, whan, Goth. and Su. wanner. D. 
L. Ger. wenn, H. Ger. ] 1. At what time? by way of fs pag 
2. At, or in the time that. 3. Which time. 4. At which Bi don. 
After the time that. 6. At what time. 7. At what particular in 
8. When as; at the time when, what time. Milton. Hot 
Wren [among logicians] is the eighth of the categories, and js 
anſwers to queſtions relating to time; as, when 
twenty years ago ? When was that done? yeſterday, 
Wu vor, atv, [hhanon, Sax, huden, 
from where, by the ſame analogy as bence from here] 1. from what 
place, 2. From what perſon. Prior. 3. From which premiſes ; ax 
whence J conclude. 4. From which place or perſon. Milton. 6. For 
which cauſe. Arbuthnot, 6, From what ſource. 7. From whencg A 
vitious mode of ſpeech. Shakeſpeare. 8. Of whence. Another barba 
riſm. Dryden. | ain 8 N 
2 e ee pd adv, [of whence and ever] from what place ſoever 
Ocke, \ 3 155 
Waent ver, or WHENSOEVER, adv. [hþanne, ba, apne, Sax.] at 
whatſoever tine. 1 | | 
Ware, adv. [hþen, Sax. hvor, Dan. waer, 
At which place or places. 2. At what place. 3. At the place in which 
4. Any where; at any place. 5. Where, like here, has in compoſition 
a kind of pronominal ſigniſication; as, whereof; of which. 6. It has 
the nature of a ſubſtantive: not now in uſe. Sale peare. 1 
Wurtke [with logicians] is the ſeventh of the categories, and is what 
anſwers to queſtions that relate to place; as to be at Rome, at Vienna 
at Paris; in the cloſet, in a chair, &c. b 


and wel, Tee 
forth Whelps or von 


iS. 


what 


WHEeREAaBOU'T, or WHERE aBOU'TsS, adv. (of where and about] 1. 
2. Near which place. 3. Concern- 
* a 8 


About, in, or near to what place. 
ing which. Hooker. | 
_ WreREa's, adv. [of hhæn, and ap, Sax.) 1. When on the con- 
trary. Sat. 2. At which place: obſolete. Shakeſpeare. 
that. 4. The thing being 
rent. CO WA Gy 

WHEREA'T, adv. [of hþean, Sax. and at, Dan.] at or upon which, 


ſo that; always referred to ſomethieg diffe- 


Wurxgzr“ [of hþen and bi, Sax. waer, Du] by or with which. 
Waursz'vrx, WHEReso', or WHzrESor'veR, adv. [of hpzn, rþa, 


and zfne, Sax.] in any place ſoever, at whatſoever place. 

WHE'REFORE, adv. (of hþo-j and pon, Sax. hvorkore, Dan. hwar- 
foere, Su.] 1. For which cauſe or reaſon. 2. For what reaſon; by 
way of interrogation. I OI EPA | 

WuHERE1'N, adv. [hrœon and in, Sax.] in which. 
WäAEREINTO', adv. Fof hpæhinco, Sax. ] into which. 

WHE'RENEssS, /ab/?. [of aubere] ubiety. Grew. 

Wirkeo'r, adv. [of hpzp and of, Sax.] of which. 

WHeReo'N, adv. {of awhere and on] on which. 

WHeREso'. See WHeREveR, 

WurrEsoOE'veR, See WitREveR, | 

WurereTo', or WukREUN TO“, adv. [of hyæn and xo, Sax. watrtot, 
Du.] to which. | | | 8 

WurrEvPON, adv. [of hyæn and upon, Sax. ] upon or after which. 
: 5 or WNEXEWITHa“L {of hyæhi and pid, Sax.] with 
which. 1 

Wurf kKLacoars, a ſort of open chariots, uſed by perſons of quality 
before the invention of coaches. | 

WHE'RRET, abt. a box on the ear, or lap on the chops, 
To Wre'rxer, 1. To is a box on the ear or flap on the chops. 
2. [Corrupted, I ſuppoſe, from ferret. Jobuſon] to hurry, to trouble, to 
teaze: a low colloquial word. OY | | 

WU“ KRV, /ubf. [prob. of veho, Lat. to carry, or of panan, Sax. ts 
paſs] a ſmall light boat for carrying paſſengers on a river. Drayton, 
Wer, /ubf. [of hpexxan, Sax. to ſharpen] 1, The act of 
ing. 2. Any thing that makes hungry ; as a dram. Spefator. 
To Wner [pexxan, Sax. wetten, Du. and Ger, wetzen, II. Ge-.] 1. 
To ſharpen by attrition. 2. Lo edge, to make angry or acrimonius. 
3. To whet, ſharpen or provoke an appetite by drinking before dinner. 

Wre'THeR, adv. (hpe den, Sax.) a particle expreſſing one part of a 
disjunctive queſtion, in oppoſition to the other. 5. 
| WheTHER, pronoun, which of two. | 

Wux'rsroxk [hpzenran, Sax] a ſtone for ſharpening edge tools. 

Wu“ TTR, ſubft. [of aubet] one that whets or ſharpens. More. 

Wu v, /ub/t. [hyzx, Sax. wey, Du.] 1. The wateriſh part of milk, 


from which the oleoſe or grumous part 1s ſeparated, 2. It is uſed of auß 


thing white or thin. What ſoldiers avhey face, Shakeſpeare; 
HICH, pronoun, hvilick, Dan, hpihc, Sax, welck, Du welch, Ger.] 
1. The pronoun relative: relating to things. 2. It formerly was uſed 
for auh, and related likewiſe to perſons ; as in the words of the“ Lord's 
prayer, 
N as derived from which, is ſcarcely uſed but in poetry. 4. It is 
ſometimes a demonſtrative; as, take which you 5 It is ſome- 
times an interrogative; as, a, is the man? who? „ of the 
two. * But fee C8SsL¾ . | 

Wuicutz'ver, or Wuicuzos'ver [hpilczppe, hpilcrpaæpne, Sax.) 
K it be which it will, whether the one or the other. Locke uſes the 

tter. 
Wuir, fahl. [prob. of ghwyth, Brit.] an expulſion of the breath, a 
blaſt, a puff of wind. 3 
J Mer erz, verb neut. [of wvhiff, prob. of pepan, Sax, to babble, 
or weyfelen, Du. to wave or fluctuate] to play on a pipe; alſo to ſtand 
triffling, to move inconſtantly, as if driven by a puff of wind. Roxwe. 
_ War'rrL er [pæplen, Sax. weykeler, Du.] 1. One that plays on 4 
whiffle or fife. 2. A young freeman that goes before the companies o 
London on publick proceſſions, 3. One that blows ftrong]y. 2 

f 40 


an. Formed, ſays Johnſon, 


Du. hwar, Teut.] 1. 


Ra Seeing | 


5:4 


ung, b 
welp, Du. bu. 


did be ? did he do * 


3. The genitive of zwhich as well as of abo is avhoſe ; but 


wwhifler fore the king, Sperfer. 4. One of no conſequence, one moved 
with a whiff or puff. Spedator. Beg 
Wur'rFLING, adj. mean, inconſiderable, as if moved with every 


whift. | | 
Wn 10, ſub}. [hhæg, Sax.] 1. Whey. 2. One of a party oppoſite to 
the tories. The ſouthweſt counties of Scotland have ſeldom corn enough 
to ſerve them round the year; and the northern parts producing more 
than they uſed, thoſe in the weſt came in the ſummer to buy at Leith 
the ſtores that came from the north: and from the word wwhiggam, uſed 
in driving their horſes, all that drove was called the evhiggamors, and 
ſhorter, - evhigs. Now in that year before the news came down of 
duke Hamilton's defeat, the miniſters animated their people to riſe and 
march to Edinburgh ; and they came up marching on the head of their 
pariſhes with an unheard of fary, praying and preaching all the way as 
they came. The marquis of Argyle and his party came and headed them, 
they being about 6000. This was called the evb/ggamors inroad: and 
ever after that, all that oppoſed the court came'in contempt to be called 
avhigs : and from Scotland the word was brought into England, where it 
is now one of our unhappy terms of diſunion. Biſbop Burnet, I ſee no 
_ reaſon why it ſhould be called unbappy, fo long as this body act up 


to their avowed principles of LIBER TV, both civil and eccleſiaſtic. Tho“ Walk, /ubPt. [buerel, Dan. wirbel, Ger.] 1 | 


actiy join with the Rock in every part, and ſo bind and clay or wax them 
as before. Mortimer. | K | 
Wurvrnand, abt. {of whip and band] advantage over. Dryden, - 


WurPLasn, ub. [of «hip and /a/+] the laſh or ſmall end of a whip, Wi 


Wur'vyyes, /ubf. [of whip] one who puniſhes with whipping, Shake- 


ſpeare. 


War'eeinc, [in angling] 1. A faſtening the line to the hook or rod, 
2. A caſting in a hook and drawing it'gently on the water. 

Tt may coft him a Wyiyeine, he may chance to be whipped for it. 
Waur'epixcrosT, . [of _— and pa] a pillar or pol to tie felons 
to in order to their being whipped. 925 * 
Warr rsAw, ſabſt. [of whip and ſaw] The w/iz/aw is uſed by joiners 

to ſaw ſuch great pieces of ſtuff that the handiaw will not eafily reach 

through. Moon. | | 
Wur'rsrarr [on ſhipboard] a piece of wood or ſtaff faſtened to the 

helm, which the ſteerſman holds in his hand to move the heim, and go- 

8 or turn the 2 1 . | 5 | 

_ War'esrTer I prob. e „Sax. a whip] a ſhuffling fellow, a 

ſharper, — 2 alſo 2 2 le fellow. 2 8 $ 
Wu for WRTrED. See To Warp. 


| . r Quick rotation, cir 
poſſibly what has been obſerved (under the word ATHanasrans) of our cular motion, rapid circumvolution. Dy, den. 2. An 


religious diſputes, may ſometimes hold good in our political ones; I mean, 
that a great noiſe and zeal ſhall be expreſſed for names, at the very time 
in which we are giving up the hing. G . 
Wu1'cclsm, adj, {of whig paß. Sax. whey, becauſe (as ſome fay) 
the name aubig was firſt given to the field · meeters in Scotland, whoſe 
chief diet was four whey. See WHIO] a nick name, the oppoſite to that 
of tory, and is applied to thoſe that were againſt the court intereſt, in 
the time of king Charles II. king James II. Cc. and for it, in the 
reign of king William and king George. Swift. 


» 


ILE. WHILEs, or WH1LsT, ad. Ihpile, Sax. wyle, Du. and L. Ger. 


weil, L. Ger.] 1. During the time that. 2. As long as. 3. At the 
{ame time that. 2 Corinthians. Whiles is now out of uſe. | 

WuiLE, ſub. [hpile, Sax. hvile, Dan. ywyla, Su. thel, L. Ger. wiel, 
H. Ger.] time, ſpace of time. 5 

To WuiL E, verb neut. [hpilan, Sax. wirlen, L. Ger. weilen, H. Ger.] 
to delay, to put off, to loiter, The wv/:/ing time. Spectator. 5 
WullLz'x E, adv. [of while and ere or before] a little while ago. 
Milton. | | as be 1 

WulLou, adv. [hpilon, Sax. that is, once en 4 time] ſome time ago, 
formerly, once, of old. 1 

Wulu, ſubft. 2 word is derived by Skinner from a thing turnin 
round: nor can I find any etymology more probable] a freak, an odd 
fancy, an irregular motion of defire, a whimſey. 195 

To WarmPER, verb neut. [of wimmern, Ger. ] to begin to ery, as a 
child, to cry without any loud noiſe. Locle. | 
 _ WurwPLep, adj. [prob. from *vhimper] This word ſeems to mean 
diſtorted with crying. Johnſon. This whimpled, whining, purblind, 
wayward boy. Shakeſpeare. | NI | : 

Warr Ms1CAL, adj. [of whim/ey] fall of whimſies, freakiſh, fantaſti - 

cal, oddly fanciful. | mA : 

War MSICALLY, adv. Ne a — manner. * 

Warr MSICALNESS, ſu of whimfical] quali being whimſical, 
freakiſhneſs, — i | * 8 7 1 8 

Wursy, fab. [only another form of the word vohim] a maggotty 
fancy or conceit, a freakiſh humour, a caprice, a whim. 12 

WI M-wau, /abf. prob. of aubimſey; a reduplication of dum, 
and a low word] a gew-gaw, a bauble, a toy to play withal. | 

Wain, /ub/t. [chwyn, Wel. geniffa ſpinoſa, Lat.] a kind of prickly 
ſhrub called kneebolm. Bacon. | ik 2 

To Wulxus, verb neut. [banian, Sax. weenen, Du. chene, Wel. 
to lament in low mufmurs, to moan meanly and effeminately, to ſpeak 
in a crying tone. 1 

Wulne, uh. [from the verb] 1. Plaintive noiſe, mean or effimi- 
nate complaint. 2. [with hunters] the cry of an otter. . 

To WanrNDLE, verb neut. a corruption of Whine. See Warne. 
 Wur'xrarD, or WarNnYard [prob. of pinnian, to win, and ane, 
Sax. honour. Skinner. I know not, ſays E duſon, whether this word 
was ever uſed ſeriouſly : and therefore perhaps it might be denominated 


. 


in contempt for ai, a tool to cut whins} 1. A ſword in contempt. He 


ſnatched his whinyard up. Hudibras. 2. A fort of back ſword 
Wur'xinc, part. adj. [of whine; of panian, Sax.] making a mourn- 
ful, complaining noiſe, ſpeaking in a crying tone. ab | 
To Wirxxy [prob. of wihi, Brit. or inne, Lat.] to neigh, as a 
horſe or young colt. 10 e 
Walxs, /ub/?. the furz or furz-buſh.. "ry | 
"Ware, /ub/t. {hþeop, xepþipa, and pþapa, Sax. (vobe, Dan. ſweep, 
Du] 1. A N an inſtrument of correction, tough and pliant 2. 
[Among ſemſtreſſes] A ſort of round ſtiteh. 0 | 
To Ware [hþeopan, Sax. wippen, Du.] 1. To ſco or laſh with 
2 whip, to ſtrike with any — tough or flexible. 2. 'To ſow after a 
particular manner, in a round ſeam, or lightly. Gay. 3. To drive 
with laſhes. 4. To correct with laſhes. 5. To laſh with ſarcaſm. 
Shakeſpeare, 6. To enwrap: a mechanical term. Moxon, 
8 up or off, verb ad. to take any thing nimbly ; alſo to drink 
up enl7. e 
| 750 Wals up and down, verb act. to be active, or in continual mo- 
tions, to move nimbly. Tarler. | | 


© War'econ, /ubf. [of 4vhip and cord] cord of which laſhes are made. 
ryden. | | | 


\ War'e-GRAFTING, fob, Cin gardening} Whipgrafting is done two 
Ways: firſt cut off the head of the ſtock, and ſmooth it, then cut the 
ft from a knot or bud on one ſide ſloping, about an inch and à half 
„with a ſhoulder, but not deep, that it may reſt on the top of the 
The graft muſt be gut from the ſhouldering ſmooth and even, 
floping by degrees, that the lower end may be thin. Place the ſho 
on the head of the ſtock, and mark the length of the cut part of the 
and with your knife cut away ſo much of the ſtock az the graft 
did cover, but not any of the wood of the ſtock : place both gether 
that the cut part of both may join, and the ſap unite the one to the 


other ; and bind them cloſe together, and defend them from the rain 


wich tempered clay or wax, as before. The other way of 'whip-grafti 
de, where the and the ſtocks are of an equal ſize. The Rack 7X 


be ent ſloping upwards from one fide to the other, and the graſt after 
the fame manner from the ſhoulder downwards, that the graft may ex- 


LU 


* 


rapid rotation. . Addiſon. 3. A vortex. Dryden. 
To Wurm, verb neut. to run round ſwiftly, | | 
To WairL, verb ad. [of hpyphan, Sax. hverele, Dan. wierlen, Teut. 
wirveln, Ger.) to turn ſwiftly round, as the wind of a avhir/-wind, or 
water of a «vhir/-pool, v9 X W 
War'zL1xG, adj. [of hberele, Dan. wirbeln, Ger.] turning ſwiftly 
about with the hand, S. . ow f 
War'sL, /ub/?. prob. of wirvel, Ger.] a piece of wood put on the 
ſpindle of a ſpinning- wheel. 8 42; 
 WurkLBaAT, /ub/t. [of whirl and bat] any thing moved rapidly round 
to give a blow. It is frequently uſed by the poets for the ancient ceſtus. 
A1'RL-BONE, ſubf?, the round bone of the knee, the patella. 
WarxrLicis, a play-thing to turn round. | | 
WarsLwinp [of hverel;-wind, Dan. werbel-wind, Ger. and Teut.] 
a hurricane, a ſtormy wind that blows circularly. , | 
WarkL-woRM, a little worm, which twiſts itſelf about the roots of 
plants, and is called in Latin ſponayl/e, | | 
War'kteiT, or Whi'kLPOOL, ſb. [hpipp 
in the ſea or river, where the water continually turns round ; a vortex. 
WarkRiNG, or Wau'zrinG, adj. [a word formed in imitation of 


the ſound expreſſed. by it] the fluttering of partridges or pheaſants when 


they riſe. Pope. | a | 
Wuisx, ſabſt. [prob. of vickte, Dan. wiſch, Teut. wiſchen, Ger. to 
wipe; but Skinner inclines to derive it of hprea, Sax. white] 1. A bruſh 
made of ofier twigs. Boyle. 2. A ſort of neck dreſs, formerly worn by 
women. 3. A quick motion of a twig, Qc. , OT OS 
To Wulsx, verb af. [prob. of er, Dan. wiska, Su. or wiſchen, 
Ger.] 1. To bruſh or cleanſe with a whiſk. 2. To give a ſlight bruſh 


by a ſwift motion, as a fox with her tail, a woman with her petticoats, 
C 


3. To paſs by in great haſte“ Ts | 3 A 
arsx [or rather wh from the interjection t, filence !] a 
game at cards, at which filence is above all things required. 2 
Wni'sxRR, uf. [of auh] little tufts of hair at the corners of the 
mouth on the upper lip; the muſtachio. Aadiſon. "hy 


* 
- To War'sptR, verb neut. [huifter, Dan. wilperen, Ger. and Du.] tos 


ſpeak ſoftly, or in the ear. Ee ; 
To Wulst ER, verb a2. 1. To addreſs in a low voice. 2. To utter 
in a low voice. 3. To prompt ſecretly. Shake/peare. 4. To murmur or 
rt any thing. * 2 | 
 WursPER, 455 a low ſoft voice heard only in the ear. . 
 War'sezrER, /ubft. [of whifter] 1. One that ſpeaks low. 2. A pri- 
vate talker. Bacon. WY „5 ; 
War'srerxino Places depend on this principle, that the voice being 


applied to one end of an arch, eafily rolls to the other. All the contri- 


vance in a whiſpering- place, is, that near the perſon who whiſpers there 
be a ſmooth wall arched either cylindrically, or elliptically ; a circular 
arch will do, but not ſo welt. This will be very plain from Plate XII. 
fig. 15. For let ABC repreſent the ſegment of a ſphere; and ſuppoſe a 
low voice uttered at A, the vibrations expanding themſelves every way, 


ſome will impinge upon the points E, E, Cc. and from thence be re- | 


flected to the points F, from thence to, G, and ſo on, till they all meet 
in C; and by their union there cauſe a much ſtronger ſound, than in any 
other part of the ſegment whatever, even at A, the point from whence 
deans ES 8. 1 1 
Wnuisr (of huiſte, Dan. This word is called by Skinner, who ſeldom 
errs, an interjection requiring ſilence, aud ſo it is commonly uſed. But 


Shakeſpeare uſes it as a verb, and Milton as an adjective] 1, Are ſilent. 


Shakeſpeare. 2. Still, ſilent. Miiton. 3. Be ſtill. = 
WursT, Jubſt. a game at cards, requiring cloſe attention and ſilence. 

See Wulsk. | 0 1 5 
Wul'sriE, ſabft. [hpipele; Sax. bwifl, Su.] 1. A fort of ſmall wind- 

wipe. 2. A ſound made by the modulation of che breath in the mouth. 


3. A ſound made by a N inſtrument. 4. The mouth, the organ 


men uſe to their dogs. Shatrſpeare.  - | : 
To WH'isTLE, verb act. [of hprplan, Sax. hwifla; Su. £/fulo, Lat.] 
1. To play tunes with the lips and breath, a ſort of linging without 


of whiſtling. "Walton. F e noiſe of winds. 6, A call, ſuch as ſportſ- 


2 © t 8 Lo make à ſound With a {mall wind inſtrument. 3. To 


And mountains ,s. Dryden. 
To WatrsTLE, werbat. to call by a while, 
 Wili'sTLER, . [of 0e _—_ who whiltles. 3 
Wurr, /ub/f. [phre, à thing, Apihx, Sax. any thing. Auliſen] a ſmall 


Nane err: 2 n 

Ee WAIT, altogether. mg eo pe IR 5p 

Wr ra x, a town in the North Riding of Yorkſhire, 185 con puted 
and-227 meaſured miles from London. | 12 
Wal renukcn, a botqugh in Hampſhire, ſends 2 members to parſia- 
ment, 49 computed and 58 meaſured miles from London. WES © RR 
| _ * in Salop, 126 computed and: 150 meaſured miles 

Warts, ad}. / rea,” or hpþree, Sax, hvite, Dan. diert, Su. wit, Du. 
weil, Ger. 1. The colour contrary to black, having ſuch an appears 
ance avis produced ſrom the mixture of all colours; ſnowy. 2. Having 


125 | the. 


thing moved with 


„and pul, Sax.] a gulf 
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the colour of fear; pale. Shakeſpeare. 3. Having the colour appro- 
priated to happineſs and innocence. , Milton and Pepe. 4. Gray with 
age. Shakeſpeare. 5. Pure, unblemiſhed. Pope. 4 8 
. Ware, fubſt. 1. Whiteneſs, any thing white, white colour, 2. The 

mark at Which an arrow is ſhot; as, you have hit the cite. 3. The 
albugineous part of eggs. 4. The white part of the eye. 

To WutTE, verb on [Raw the adj.] to make white. | 

WuHr'TELEAD, ſubſ/t. itelead is made by taking ſheetlead, and 
having cut it into long and narrow flips, they make it up into rolls ; but 
ſo that a ſmall diſtance may remain between every ſpiral convolution. 
Theſe rolls are put into earthen pots, ſo ordered that the lead may not 
ſink down above half way, or ſome ſmall matter more in them : Theſe 
pots having each of them very ſharp vinegar in the bottom, ſo full as al- 
molt to touch the lead. When the vine and lead have both been put 
into the pot, it is covered up cloſe; an 
which ſpace the corroſive ſumes of the vinegar will reduce the ſurface of 
the lead into a mere white call, which they ſeparate with knocking it 
with a hammer. There are two ſorts of this fold at the colour-ſhops; 
the one called ceruſe, which is the moſt pure part, and the other is call 


 ewhite-lead. Quincey. 
Wul're-con [hhrra-cop, Sax.] a mew, a ſea-bird. 


' Knights of the Order of the Warte-Eagh, an order of Poliſh knights 


inſtituted by king Ladiſlaus V. A. D. 1325. | 
Wu1'TEHAVEN, a town in Cumberland 227 computed and 250 mea- 
ſured miles from London. | | 
Wur'TE-HART Silver, a mul& paid into the exchequer out of the fo- 
reſt of Vhige-hart, certain lands in Dorſetſhire, which was firſt impoſed 
by king Henry III. on Thomas de Linde, for killing a beautiful white 
hart, contrary to his order. . = 
Wui'rz-nHEZAT [with ſmiths] a degree of heat leſs than a wvelding heat, 
given to iron in the forge, when it hath not got its form and ſize, | 
To Wur'Ttn, verb act. [hþreian, Sax. hwytna, Su.] to make white. 


To WuiTEN, verb neut. to grow white. Fe 


War'TENER, ſubſt. [of whiten] one who makes any thing white, 
 Wauir'TinG, ſub/t. [of —_— 1. A ſubſtance made of chalk. 2. [Al- 
burnus, Lat. wittingh, Du.] a ſea fiſh, | | EZ 

Wnr'rish, adj. [of white ; hprea, Sax.) inclining to white. Boyle. 
 Wur'TIshness, ub. [of whitiſh) the quality of being ſomewhat 
white, Boyle. 2 8 | 

Wur'T-LEATHER, ſubſt. [of white and leather] leather dreſſed with 
alum, remarkable for toughneſs. | | | 

Wa1'TE-LINE [in anatomy] the linea alba. | 

Wut'TELY, adj. [of white] coming near to white. Shakeſpeare. 

WH1'TE-LIVERED, adj. envious. | 
- Wutr'TE-MEAT, /ubft.. [of white and meat] ſuch as milk, whitepots, 
cuſtards, cheeſecakes, butter, cheeſe. | TE” 
ARES, a ſort of tow or flax to drive into the ſeams of 

ips. 8 RO | | 
 WrurTzeor, ſub/. [of white and pot] milk and eggs, white bread, 
ſugar and ſpice, baked in a pot. | | 

Wur'TE-THORN, ast. a ſpecies of thorn. . | 

War'TLow [hbrre, Sax. a pain, and /oup, Fr. a wolf. Skinner ; * 
Sax. a flame, and /oww. Mr. Lye) a ſwelling at the end of the finger, a 
ſwelling between the cuticle and cutis, called the mild 4vhztlow ; or be- 
tween the perioſteum and the bone, called the malignant wwh:t/ow. By 

the vulgar people generally called aui. | | | 
Wu TLOW-GRAss, an herb good for whitlows. 


om from co- 


Waur'rexsss, a. 1. The ſtate of being white, ff 
lour. 2. [ Hprranerre, Sax. ] according to the * eſis of Sir Iſaac 
Newton, is what is the reſult of the mixture of all ſorts of rays together. 


But the opinion of Mr. Boyle is, that it chiefly depends upon this, that 
the ſurfaces of white bodies are ſeparated into innumerable ſuperficies, 
which being of a nature merely ſpecular, are ſo placed, that ſome look- 
ing one way, and ſome another, to reflect the rays of light falling on 
them, not towards one another, but outwards, towards the ſpectators 


eye. 3. Paleneſs. Shakeſpeare. 4. Purity, cleanneſs. Dryden. 
WuriTEs [Auer albus, Lat.] a female diſtemper, ariſing from a lax- 
neſs of the glands of the uterus and a cold pituitous blood. Puincy. * 


WaH1'TE-wiNIXG, a ſmall white apple of a pleaſant juice. 
Wur'Tz-wokrT, an herb. ES 

Wu1l'Tz-wasH, /ubt. [of white and waſh] a waſh to make the ſkin 
ſeem fair. Addi/on. ä | 

WäéITE-wixk, /ubſt. [of white and wine] a ſpecies of wine produced 
from the white grapes. We | 
. To Wu1'TE-wasH, verb af. to whiten the walls or ciclings of a 
| houſe. 5 
Wur'TevuL, ſalſt. A provincial word. Their meat was cuhitful as they 
call it, namely milk, ſour milk, cheeſe, curds, butter. 

Wni'rnkx, adj. [hþzzen, Sax.] 1. To what place: Interrogatively. 
2. To what place: Abſolutely. Milton. 3. To which place: Rela- 
tively. 4. To what degree ? Obſolete. Perhaps never in general uſe. 
B. Jobnſon. 5 | 
i WHITHERSOE VER, adv. [hþaben-ppa, æpen, Sax.] to what place 
ſoever. , 

Wu1r'TsouR, ſubſ. a ſpecies of apple. ; 

Wur'rsTER, or Wa1'TER, ſubf?. [of white] a whitener of linen cloth. 
Shakeſpeare. 5 | 

Wni'rsux Farthings, offerings anciently made at Whitſuntide to the 
pariſh prieſt by the pariſhioners. 

WurTsunDay ans Sax.] i. e. White Sunday, becauſe 
on the eve of this feſtival, the catechumens were anciently clothed in 
white robes, and admitted to the ſacrament of baptiſm. Becauſe the 
converts newly baptiſed appeared from eaſter to Whitſuntide in white. 
Skinner, See PRENTECOSTE, and CATECHUMENS; and to the note 
there ſubjoined, add, Thus in the apoſtolic conſtitutions, when the ca- 
techumens were diſmiſſed, as they were conſtantly before the adminiſtra- 
tion of the Lord i. ſupper : This order was at the ſame time given, wpoo- 
Aabere ra rade wunripic, 1. e. Ye mothers take to you your children; 
I ſuppoſe, in order to their communicating with them. Tho' I find, 
St. 1 % in his childhood was placed among the catechumens ; he was 
fo by his pious mother, as Dupin obſerves. „Whether this pro- 
ceeded from what is immediately ſubjoined, ** his Father wanted 
that true ſenſe of religion, which his mother had” ? or becauſe Do- 
BAPT18M (as ſome learned men have ſuggeſted) was not as yet the general 
practice of the church? It had obtained long before St. Auguſtin's time 


ſo left for a certain time, in 


joined and faſten 


| 


WIC 


in the African churches; as appears from St. Cyprian's writi 
yet ſeems to Have been rn in the 5 0 45 dee 
council of Neoc. ſaria; a council held within a few years of that of 
Nice. See REGENERATION and RirESs compared. N 
Warr'TsUNTIDE, /. the Whitfun-holydaye, 
Wul'TTail, a bird. ; 
WuHl'TTEN-TREE, a ſhrub, a ſort of tree. | | 
To WAI“ TITLE, verb ad. [heran, Sax,] to cut ſlicks with a k ifs 
into ſmall 2 
Hakeawell. | | 
Wur'TTLE [piral, Sax. white] 1. A ſort of child's blanket, or 
22 by 8 e their 1 * ers; 8 5 dreſs for a woman: Not 
in uſe, 2. [Of hpirel, Sax.) a little knife. Betterton. 3. , 
baſket, 0 0 | "1 aan e 
To Wn1z, verb neut. or hiſs [of hiycean, Sax. or from the ſound ie 
expreſſes. Johnſon} to make a noiſe as water when a hot iron is put u 
it, to make a loud humming noiſe. Dryden. . 
Who, pron. [hpa, Sax. ho. Dan. wie. Du.] 1. A pronoun relative. 
Applied to perſons; what perſon. 2. 4s who ould ſay, elliptically for 
as one ſhould ſay. Collier, 3. Waoss [hbæp, Sax. hvis, 
genitive of evhich, as well as of au, an 
It has ſometimes a disjunctive ſenſe. 
3 See Wulch. (From b 0 
HOE'VER, or WHro'sOEVER [from hbaæpen, or hþa | | 
any one without limitation or exception, be 4 who it or Pn. my 
HOLE [e, Gr. philig, or hpal, Sax. beal, Du. and Scot.] 1. In- 
tire, not broken, unimpaired, uninjured. 2 Samuel. 2. Total, - con- 
taining all of any thing. + Sound, well of any hurt or ſickneſs, 
To make WHOLE, to heal. | 
WuroLs, /ubP.. totality, that which is made up of parts united in due 
order or diſpoſition, the complex of all the parts. 25 a 
Wolz chas'd Boots, winter 5 boots, hunting boots. 25 
Wro'tESALE, ſubſt. [of whole and ſale] as, to ſell by wholeſale, that 
is, by the piece, or in large quantities, in oppoſition to retail or ſmall 
parcels, | f 1 
Waro'LESOME, adj [beeiſam, Du. berlſam, Teut. both of hel, Sax, 
health] 1. Healthful, good for health; contributing to health. Aadiſan. 
2. Sound: Oppoſite to unſound in doctrine. Atterbury. 3. Preſerving 
ſalutary : Ob — The wholeſeme ſtrength of his right hand. O17 
P/alms. 4. Kindly, pleaſing : A burleſque uſe, Shakeſpeare, 
WroLtsowme Ship [ in ſea language] a ſhip which will hull, try and 


by the 6th Me nr ay | 


is applied to things. A444; 
Who fall, gt Sg 5 | 


ride well, without rolling or labouring. 


Wro'LESOMELY, adv. [of wholz/ome] in a wholeſome manner. 
| Wuo'LESOMENESS, abi. [of wwhole/ome] 1. Soundneſs, aptneſs to 
procure health. Adai/on. 2. Salutarineſs, conduciveneſs to good. | 
Waro'LELY, adv. [of awhole) 1. Entirely, completly. Aaddiſn. 2. 
Totally, in all the parts or kinds. Bacon. 85 Sts 
Wow, ing. and plur. [hpzm, Sax. wem, Dan.] the accuſative of 


evho. See Wuo. 


Waromsot'veR, pron. [hpa ppa æpen, Sax.] any without exception. 
Wroo'sus. jr? apt ns 1 * B. eee Me 
Wnoobix os [prob. q. d. hoodings] thoſe planks in a ſhip, which are 
along the ſides of her upon the ſtern. 
To Wnoor, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to ſhout with malignity. 
Shakeſpeare. See Hoop. 3 | 

To Wnoor, verb act. to inſult with ſhouts. Dryden. 
. Wnooy, /ubſt. [upupa, Lat.] a pewet; a bird. | 

HOOP, or Woo“ OO. 1. A ſhout of purſuit. Addiſon. 2. [Inthe 

provinces] the cry which a ſhepherd makes to call his ſheep together. 

Wnoxk, /ub/. [hune, of hynian, Sax. to hire, g. d. a hired woman; 
Hoere, Du. and L. Ger. Hure, H. Ger.) 1. A woman who converſes 
unlawfully with men; a fornicatreſs, an adultreſs. 2. A harlot, an in- 
1 woman, a proſtitute, a woman who receives men for money. 
To Wnonk, verb neut. [of hypian, Sax. to hire) to commit whore- 
dom, to converſe unlawfully with the other ſex, to follow whores, 

To Wnokk, verb ad. to corrupt with regard to chaſtity. Jobnſon. 

WuHro'sEpom, /H. [of hunebom, Sax. ] incontinency, fornication. 

WHo'REMASTER, Or WHO'REMONGER, . [of whore and maſter or 
monger ; of hune and mangene, Sax. a merchant or trader] one who 
* whores, or converſes with a fornicatreſs. BY 

HO'RESON, AH. {of whore and ſor] an opprobrious name, a ſon 

of a whore, a baſtard. It is generally uſed in a ludicrous diſlike. 

Wao's15H, adj. [of fl has, inclinable to play the whore, laſcivious, 
incontinent, | | 

Wro'rISHNESS, Whoriſh inelinations and practices. 

WHro'kTLE {heonrt, Sax. a heart] a kind of ſhrub, 

Wok TLE-BERRY, /ub/t. [heont-benian, of heopr, an heart, and 
bemuan, Sax.] the berries of a ſhrub called 2whortle or burtle. 

Wnosx, genitive of a0 and which, See Who and Which. IS 
Wuo'so, or Waosge'ves (hbæyr papen, Sax.] any without reſtric- 
tion, | | 

Wav, or Wavz [in falconry] the fluttering of partridges and phea- 
ſants as they riſe. | 

To Wav, verb neut. [from the ſound] to ſnarl as a dog does. 

WuvRT, ſub/?. a wortle-berry ; a bilberry. Carew. | 

War (hp, ponhpi, Sax. hvi, Dan.] 1. For what reaſon or cauſe: 
Interrogatively. 2. For which reaſon : Relatively. 3. For what rea- 
ſon : Relatively. 4. Sometimes uſed emphatically. 

Wurno'T, adv. a cant word for violent or peremptory proceedure. 
Hudibras. 7 2 

WI {þ1, Sax. ] in compoſition in proper names, ſignifies ho/y, as Mi- 
mund, holy peace; Wibert, eminent for ſanctity; Alu, altogether holy; 
as H'erocles, Hieronymus, Hoſius, &c. Gi a | 

Wie [þich comes from pic, of pician, Sax, to dwell] which, ac- 
cording to the different nature and condition, of places, hath a threefold 
ſignification, implying either a borough or village, or a bay made by the 
winding banks of a river, or a caſtle. G:b/on. 8 | 

Wicka'can, a Virginian root, of great efficacy in healing all man- 
ner of wounds. 

Wie, Wix, or Wick, ſubfl, [peoc, Sax. wiecke, Du.] che cotton of 
a candle, lamp. Ac. any ſubſtance round which is applied the wax or 
tallow of a torch or candle. | Bo le. 

W1'cxed [incerte# etymologie, prob. of peced, Sax. full of gui 1 
Camden. Or, as others, of pizand, a ſoldier, becauſe they are ae | 


pieces; to edge, to ſharpen: Not in uſe but in Scotland. : 


Dan.] is e 


WIL 

| wicked; or, as others, of picce, a witch, picca, an enchanter, of þicciah, 
. d. bewitched; pzccan is to oppreſs; 22 to curſe; piced is 
crooked. All theſe however Skinner rejects for witiatus, Lat. Ferkaps, 
ſays Johnſon, it is a compound of pic, wile, bad, and head, malum ca- 

ut] 1. Given to vice, flagitious, morally bad, not good. 2. It is a 
word of ludicrous or ſlight blame. That ſame wwicked baſtard of Venus. 
Shakeſpeare. 3. Curſed, baneful, bad in effect. The wicled weed. 
Spenſer. T | 

wes 1/CKEDLY, adv. [of wicked) impiouſly, criminally, badly. Pope. 

| Yn Jubſt. [of wicked] corruption of manners, guilt, mo- 
ral ill. 


'Wr'cxx, adj. [of vigre, Dan. a twig, twiggen, Du.] made of a vine 
or oſier twig, made of ſmall ſticks. Milton. 


Wi'ex x, ſub/t. Du. [wicked, Wel. of guigbet, Fr.] a ſmall door in a 


er. Milton. | 

vg "> open the followers of John Wicklif, the firſt Engliſh pro- 
teſtant reformer, who ſo mauled the pope, that he got the title of arch- 
heretic. f 

To WrDppLE-wADDLE, verb neut. a cant word by reduplication of 
avadale | wickel wackel⸗gehen, Ger.) to go ſideling toward firſt. one fide 
and then the other. | | 

Wix, or Wick. See Wick. EL 

Wipe, adj, (vid, Dan. wydth, Su. pide or pyde, Sax. wydt, Du. and 
L. Ger. weit, H. Ger.) 1. Broad, extended far each way. Pope. 2 


Broad to a certain degree; as, 12 inches aide. 3. Deviating, remote. 
Milton. | | 


W1pe, adv. 1. At a diſtance. In this ſenſe wide ſeems to be ſome - 


times an adverb. Spenſer and Temple. 2. With great extent. Pope. 
W1'DELY, adv. [of wide] 1. With great extent each way. Bentley. 
2. Far, remotely. Locke. | 
| Ln WrDEN, verb act. [of pidenan, Sax. or weitern, Ger.] to make 
wider. | | 
To Wr'pen, verb neut. to wide, to extend itſelf. | 
Wi'Dentss, ſubſt. [of wide) 1. Breadth, large extent each way. 
Dryden. 2. Comparative breadth. Bentley. 8 | 
Wi'Dokox, or Wi'pGiN [ rob. of piggend, Sax. fighting] a water- 
fowl not unlike a wild duck, but not ſo large; a ally kind of bird: 
Hence applied alſo to a ſilly fellow. | | 
Widow, ah. [pidpa, or peobpe, Sax. widve, Nan. wweddw, Wel. 
weduwe, Du. witwe, H. Ger. widuwo, or witua, Teut. wvi44a, Lat.] a 
| woman whoſe haſband is dead. 5 | 
To Wropow, verb af. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To deprive of a huſband. 
Moſtly uſed as a participle pail. Shakeſpeare and Dryden. 2. To endow 
with a widow-right. Shakeſpeare, 3. To ſtrip of any thing good. Dry- 
den. * IS 
' Wr1'pow-BENCH {in the county of Suſſex] is that ſhare which a wi- 
dow is allowed out of her huſband's eftate beſides her jointure. _ 
- Wr DowER, . [þubdeþep, Sax. weduwer, Du. witwer, H. Ger.] a 
man whoſe wife is dead. | | | 
Wr'pownood, ſub/t. 888 Sax. ] 1. The ſtate of a widow, 
2. Eſtate ſettled on a widow. Shake/peare. 

King's Widow, one who after the death of her huſband, being the 
king's tenant in capite, was forced to recover her dower by the writ de 
dote a ſſignanda, and could not marry again without the king's conſent. 

W1'Dow-MAKER, /ubſt. [of widow and maker] one who deprives wo- 
men of their huſbands. Shakeſpeare. | 


' Wrpow-wail, a plant having the appearance of a ſhrub. | 


Wid rn, ſul. [of wide] breadth, wideneſs. A low word, fays John- 


ſon. However it is uſed among mechanics. Moæon. 

To WieLD, verb a. [of bealdan and pildan, Sax. to manage in the 
hand] to handle, to manage, to ſway ; to uſe with full command, as a 
thing not too heavy for the holder. 

Wi 
hand 


E'LDY, adj. [of wield) eaſy to be managed or governed by the 


Wray, adj, [of wire. It were better written wiry] 1. Made of 
wire. Donne. 2. Drawn into wire. Peacham. 3. [From pæn, Sax. a 
pool] wet, weariſh, moiſt : obſolete. Shake/peare. 


Wirk, /ub/t. [vif, Dan. pip, Sax. wyf, Du. and L. Ger. weib, H. Ger. 


wib, Leut.] 1. A married woman, whoſe will, in the judgment of the 
law, is ſubject to the will of her huſband ; for which reaſon a wife is ſaid 
to have no will; but fulget radiis mariti, i. e. ſhines with the luſtre of 
her huſband. 2. It is uſed for a woman of low employment. Bacon. 
Wia, being a termination in the names of men, ſignifies war, or elſe 
a hero, from p1xa, a word of that ſignification. G:b/on. 7s 
Wiso (an abbreviation of periwig] 1. A cap of hair for the head, 
falſe hair worn on the head. 2. A ſort of bun or cake. 
Wr'cxToN, a town in the eaſt riding of Yorkſhire, 146 computed and 
181 meaſured miles from London. 
W1'aTon, a town in Cumberland, 229 computed and 288 meaſured 
miles ſrom London. 


Wr'crgve (of bæg, a way, and zenepa, Sax.] an overſeer or ſur- 


veyor of the highways. 3 ; 
1GHT, /ubſt, [þiht, Sax. wicht, Teut.] a living man or woman, a 
perſon, a being: Obſolete. Addiſon. | 5 
Wichr, ag}. ſwift, nimble : Out of uſe. 8 
Wi'onrru, adv. [of wight] ſwiftly, nimbly. | 
W1ur, an initial in the names of men, {ſignifies ſtrong, nimble, luſty: 
by purely Saxon. Gin. | 
ILD, adj. I bild, or bud, Sax. vild, Dan. wild, Su. and Ger. wildt, 
Du.] 1. Untamed, not domeſtic. 2. Propagated by nature, not culti- 
| vated, deſert. 3. Uninhabited. Milton, 4. Savage, uncivilized. Da- 
Vits, 5. Tarbulent, tempeſtuous, irregular. In ſo ci a tumult. Ad. 
diſon. 6, Licentious, ungoverned. Milton. 5 Inconſtant, mutable, 
ſickle. The avid are conſtant. Pope. 8. Extravagant, inordinate, 
looſe. Dryden. g. Uncouth, ſtrange. Shakeſpeare. 10. Done or made 
without any conſiſtent order or plan. Woodward. 11. Merely imagi- 
A wild ſpeculative project. Swift. 
Wr'ovgrNess, ſub. [of wild] 1. A large goon uncultivated and un- 
frequented, a tract of ſolitude, a deſert. 2. The ſtate of being wild or 
diſorderly ; Not in uſe. Milton. 
Wilo, /ubf. [from the adj.] a deſert, a tract 
habited. 


uncultivated and unin- 
Wap B | 


l, fubſt. [ acinus, Lat.] a plant. , ; 

4A Wir o Boar is the emblem of warlike fury and mercileſs brutality, 
as making havock whereſoever it comes: It is often uſed in heraldry in 
ſeveral poſtures, and its head ſingly. 


. apple 


ſtubborn, inflexible. 


WIL 
WiLp Cucumber, Subſt. [elaterium, Lat.] a plant. 


To WrLptr, verb att. [of wild] to loſe or puzzle in an unknown 
or pathleſs tract. Pope. 


/ 


'LDFIRE, b. 1. A compoſition of inflammable materials, eaſy to 
take fire, and hard to be extinguiſhed ; a ſort of fire firſt invented by the 
Grecians, A. C. 777. 2. Gunpowder wetted, made into a paſte, rol- 
led up and ſet on fire. Addiſon. 3. An evil in ſheep; the running worm, 
a diſeaſe. | | | 
Wr'pr1ss-Arrows, arrows trimmed with wild-fire, and ſhot burning 
to ſtick in the ſails or rigging of ſhips in a fight. | 
To lead one a W11.D-Gooſe Chace, to amuſe one with fair hopes, to put 
one upon the purſuit of what is impracticable. | 
W1LD-Goofe Chace, ſubſt. a purſuit of ſomething as unlikely to be 
—_ as the wild * | 


Wilo Olive, ſubſt. [eleagnus, Lat. from ,, an olive, and ay, 
Gr. vitex.] a plant. De 

Wrrpntss, ſubſt, [of wild] 1. Untamedneſs. 2. Rudeneſs, diſor- 
der like that of uncultivated land. 3. Inordinate vivacity, irregularity 
of manners. Shakeſpeare, 4. Savageneſs, brutality, Sidney. 5. Devia- 
tion from a ſettled ſtate ; irregularity. Warts, 6. Alienation of mind, 
yore Shakeſpeare, 7. Uncultivated ſtate, uninhabitedneſs. Dyy- 


_ WrropixG, ſub. [of wild) a wild apple, a crab-apple, a wild four 
WrrDLy, adv. [of wild] 1. Without cultivation. 2. With diſorder, 
with perturbation. 3. Fiercely, furiouſly. 4. Without attention, with - 
out judgment. Shakeſpeare. 5. Irregularly. Dryden. 55h 
W11.Ds, plur. of wild, ſubſt. wild or barren country, unfrequented, 
uninhabited places. ts f 
WILDp-sERvICE, u. [crategus, Lat.] a plant. | 
Witp fas ſuch as grow of themſelves without culture. | 
Wilo Water-Crefſes, a plant alſo called Lady's-Smock and Cuckoe- 
Flower. | 8 | | 
Wirn-Villiams, a plant. | „ OF 
Wir E, aht. [þile, of zeal, Sax, fraud, wiel, Ifl.] a cunning ſhift, a 
ſubtle trick, a fraud. Adai/on. 3 | 
WrueurL, adj. [pilpul, Sax.] 1. Obſtinate, - perverſe, headſtrong, 
2. Done or ſuffered by deſign. Dyyden. | 
WrLFULLY, adv. [of wilful] 
ſet purpoſe, by deſign. Hammond. | 
 Wr'LFuLNEss, ſubſt. [of wilful] obſtinacy, inflexibility, &c. 
WrYLiLY, adv. [of wily] craftily, by ftratagem. Joſhua. 
WrYLINEss, adj. [of wzly] craſtineſs, ſlineſs, guile. O/d P/alms. 
Wir rang. Toe ealice, of zeal, fraud, or xzalian, Sax. to enchant] 
crafty, fraudulent. Scauth. | | 
WiII [ billa, Sax. villie, Dan. wilim, Su. wille, Du. and Ger.] 1. 
A certain faculty of the ſoul, choice, arbitrary determination. Vill is 
the power which the mind has to order the conſideration of any idea, or 
the * forbearing to conſider it, or to prefer the motion of any part of the 
body to its reſt, and vice verſa. Locke.' 2. Diſcretion, choice. 3. Com- 
mand, direction. 4. Diſpoſition, inclination, deſire. 5. Power, go- 
vernment. P/alms. 6. Divine determination. Thy w2// be done. 
Lord's Prayer. 7. Teſtament, diſpoſition of a dying man's effects. 8. 
Good-will; favour, kindneſs. Shakeſpeare. g. Good-will ; right inten- 
tion. Philippians. 10. Il auill; malice, malignity. 11. [ Contracted 
from Wiiliam. ] a chriſtian name abreviated. , 
*The word [willing] fays Dr. Clarke, has great ambiguity in it, 
and ſigniſies two diitin& things; ſometimes it ſignifies the 7% 
perception or afprobation of the UNDERSTANDING ; and ſometimes 
the firſt exertion of the sELT-MOVINc, or ACTIVE FACULTY. 
To the queſtion, © Whether we can /u/pend Milling or no;” (in 
which the learned and judicious Mr. Locke was indeed much per- 
lexed) the anſwer is, that in the former ſenſe of the word VII- 
ing, we cannot ſuſpend ; in the latter we can; and to the queſtion, 
« Whether aue are at liberty to will or chooſe one or the other of two 


1. Obſtinately, ſtubbornly, 2. On 


. or more objefts,” the anſwer is ſtill the ſame; in the former ſenſe of 


the word, we are not at liberty; in the latter we are. Rimarks 
upon @ book entituled, A philoſophical enquiry concerning human li- 
berty, p. 22, 23. I Was, the more deſirous to inſert this difiinc- 
lion, as the not attending to it has occaſioned much confiſion in 
our reaſonings on this ſubject. See Mox AlL Jrfuence, &c. 
WiLL with a Wiſp, or WILL in a Wiſp, a meteor better known 
among authors by the name of ignis fatuus, an exhalation that appears 
in the night; Jack with a lanthorn. Will with à auiſp is of a round fi- 
gure, in bigneſs like the flame of-a candle, but ſometimes broader, and 
like a bundle of twigs ſet on fire; ſometimes brighter, at other times 
more obſcure, and'of a og colour. It wanders about in the air, and 
is generally about 6 feet from the ground, commonly haunting marſhy 
and fenny places and church-yards, as being evaporated out of a fat ſoil ; 
it alſo flies about rivers, hedges, &c. and frequently miſleads travellers 
in a dark night, by reaſon of their making towards it, and not taking a 
due care to keep the way. It commonly appears in ſummer, and at the 
beginning of autumn ; but it burns nothing. Some that have been 
gatched were obſerved to conſiſt of a ſhining, viſcous and gelatinous 
matter like the ſpawn of frogs ; ſo that the matter ſcems to be phoſpho- 
rous, prepared and raiſed from putrefied plants or carcaſſes by the ſun ; 
which is condenſed by the cold of the evening, and then ſhines. My/- 
chenbroeck. | 1 | 
To WiLL, verb af. WILT, irreg. 2 perſ. fing. thou wilt, See To 
Witt, WovuLD, irreg. imperf. polde, Sax. wotte, Ger. vilde, Dan. 
wilt, L. Ger. wolte, H. Ger. deſired, &c. [wilgan, Goth. willen, Du. pil- 
lan, Sax. wilia, Su.] 1. to deſire that any thing ſhould be, or not be done. 
To will is to bend our ſouls to the having or doing of that which they ſee 
to be . Hooker. 2. To be inclined to refolve or purpoſe to have. 
Shakeeare 3. To 2 to require, to command. C/arendon. 4. It 
has a looſe and ſlight fignification. Let the circumſtances of life be what 
or where they wi, a man ſhould never negle& improvement. Hater. 
. Will is one of the ſigns of [or, according to grammarians, the auxi- 
ſary verb which helps to form] the future tenſe: it is different as well in 
its uſe as ſenſe from * verb to will. It is difficult toſhew or limit the ſig- 
nification. I will come; I am determined to come: Importing choice. 
Thou wwilt com-; it muſt be ſo that thou muſt come: png ne- 
ceſlity. Wilt thou go? Haſt thou determined to go? Importing choice. 
He will go ; he is reſolved to go; or, it muſt be that he muſt go: Import- 
ing either choice or neceſſity. It will do; it muſt be ſo that it mult do: 
Importing neceſſity. The plural follows the analogy of the ſingular, 


Witt, 


R a... r 


nnn * 


— — 


Writ, adiminutive of William, 
WII I. he, Nill he, whether he will or no, nolens wolens, 


Wrrut and Vi'L1, among the Engliſh Saxons, as vielt at this day 
among the Germans ſignified many: So Willielmus is the defender of 
many; Vi fred, peace to many: which are anſwered in ſenſe and figni- 


fication by Polymachus, Polycrates and Polyphilus. Gib/on's Camden. 
 Saveet WILLIAM, a flower. 


Wr'iLING, adj. [of will] 1. Diſpoſed or inclined to any thing. 2. 
Pleaſed ; defirous. 3. Favourable ; well diſpoſed to any thing. Exodus. 
5. Choſen. Milton, 6. Spontaneous, 


Ready; complying. Milton. 
55 7. Conſenting. Milton. ; 
God-W1LL1NG, if it pleaſe God. 


WI'LLINGLY, adv. [of auilling] 1. With one's own conſent, without 


_ diſlike or reluctance, readily. 2. By one's own deſire. 4da/or. 


WYI'LLINGNESS, /ub/t, [of willing] conſent, readineſs or diſpoſition of 


mind. Dryden. 


Wrrlow [pelixe, pelie, Sax. gwilon, Wel. ſalix, Lat.] a kind of 


tree worn by forlorn lovers. 
W1'LLow1SH, adj. [of willow] that is of the nature of a willow tree, 
reſembling the colour of willow. Valton. | | 
Spiked-WirLow, a ſhruab ' | 
WrLL-J1LL, a ſorry, pitiful, inconſiderable perſon, an hermaphra- 
dite : A cant word. as 
WILL Nuncupative, or W1LL Parole, a will only by word of mouth, 
which being proved by three or more witneſſes, may be of as good force 
or as valid as one in writing, except for lands which are only deviſable 
by teſtament in writing, during the life of the teſtator. 
W1i'LLow-PLAT, a place where willows grow. 
W1i'itLow-WEED, a plant. 
Wr'riiow-woRT, /ubft. a plant. 
'WitT. See To Wilt. 


Wi“Lrox, a borough in Wiltſhire, is 72 computed and 87 meaſured 


miles from London, It ſends two members to parliamers. 
Wir r, adj. [of wile] fly, cunning, full of intrigue. Dryden. 
WI'unLE, ul. [wimple, O. Du. from wemelen, to bore] an inſtru- 
ment to bore holes with. | 
 WiwmBLE, adj. active, nimble, ſhifting to and fro. 
the meaning in the following lines : 
| He was fo wwimble and ſo wight, 7 
From bough to bough he leaped light. Spenſer. 
Win BORN Minfter, a town in Dorſetſhire, 82 computed and 98 mea- 
ſured miles from London. | 
WI Mor E, a plant. | | F 
WrwPLE /. [wimpet, Du. and Ger. guimple, Fr. a hoag, a veil] 
1. A muffler or plaited linen cloth which nuns wear about their necks. 
It is printed in Spenſer's Fairy Queen, perhaps by miſtake, evimble. 
2. A ſtreamer or flag. 
To WrmMPLE, verb ad. ¶ from the ſubſt.] to draw down as a hood or 
veil. Spenſer. | i | 


Such ſcems to be 


To Win, verb af. wan and won, pret. won, part. paſſ. fpmnan, Sax. 


binder, Dan. winna, Su. winnen, gewinnen, Ger. prob. of winco, Lat.] 
1. To get or gain by play; as, win it and wear it. 2. To obtain or 
make one's ſelf maſter of, to gain by conqueſt. 3. To get by conqueſt, 
to get the better, to gain the victory in a conteſt. 4. To perſuade or 
prevail with a perſon by perſuaſion. Milton. 5. To gain ſomething 
' withheld. Pope. 6. To obtain in general. Shakeſpeare. 7. To gain by 
__ courtſhip. Shakeſpeare. | | 0 

To Wix, verb neut. 1. To gain the victory. Milton. 2. To gain 
influence or favour; with » 3. To gain ground; with zpon. 4. To 
be gainer or conqueror at play ; generally with of. | 


Wix, or Wine [pm, war, ſtrength, or pine, Sax. beloved, dear] the 
names of men beginning or ending with theſe ſyllables, ſignify, either 


from «vin, the martial temper of the man, or from avzne, that they were 

the favourites of the people, &c. | 
Wixcav'xToN, a town in Somerſetſhire, 93 computed and 112 mea- 

ſured miles from London. % > | 

Wixcz, or Wincy. See Winch. 


To Wince, or To Wincn, verb neut. [ gvingo, Wel. guincher, Fr. 
to twiſt ; <vizch ſigpifying ſometimes to writhe or contort the body: Some C 


derive it of wancken, 'Teut. to vacillate] to kick or ſpurn, to throw out 
the hinder feet as a horſe does, as if impatient of the rider or of pain, 
to ſhrink from any uneaſineſs. Hudibras uſes both. e | 
Wixcn, ſubſt. {guincher, Fr. to twiſt] a windlace; ſomething held in 
the hand by which a wheel or cylinder is turned ; an iron inſtrument to 
tern ſcrews with, to wind up a jack; a reel. | 
To Wisch, verb ad. prob. of pindan, Sax. to turn and wind, or 
guincher, Fr.] to wind round or ſkrew with a winch. © | 
Wi'ncicons, a town in Glouceſterſhire, 72 computed and 87 mea- 
ſured miles from London. | | 
W1'NCHELSEA, a Cinque port in Suſſex, is 60 computed and 71 mea- 
ſured miles from London. It ſends two members to parliament. 
Wi'xcugsTER, a city in Hampſhire, 54 computed and 67 meaſured 
miles from London. It ſends two members to parliament. 


WY'NCHESTER Gooſe, a pocky ſwelling in the groin : So called from » 


the brothels licenſed ir Southwark by the Bp. of Wincheſter in the Ro- 
miſh times: And the venereal infection was called the brenning or burn- 
ing the Wincheſter gooſe. Phil. Tranſ. | 

Wr'xcoe1ye, ſubſi. a ſmall red flower in the ſtubble fields, which 
country people call the avincopipe which if it open in the morning, you 
may be ture a fair day will follow. Bacon. 


Wixo, Jab. [vind, Dan. pind, Sax. windt, Du. wind, Ger. ent, 


Fr. vento, It. Sp. and Port. wentus, Lat.] 1. The current or ſtream of 


the air, together with ſuch vapours as the air carries along with it; or 
wind may be defined to be a vapour agitated and rarified, which paſſing 
from a narrow place, wherein it was pent into one more large and wide, 
drives the air before it: if it chance that there be a meeting of many va- 


pours together, then, according to the quantity of the matter, this wind 
2. Direction of the blaſt from any particular 
point, as eaſtward, weſtward. ShakeFeare. 3. Breath, power or act of 

4. Air cauſed by any action. 5. Breath modulated by an 
inſtrument. 6. Air impregnated with ſcent. A you of dog-fiſh had 


15 ſo much the greater. 
reſpiration. 


him in the avind. Swift. 7. Windineſs, flatulence. Milton. 8. Any 
inſignificant or light as wind. Milton. 
to gain or have the upper hand, Bacon, 


4. 


bottom of thread. Locke. 


. 
5. 


9. Down the wind; to decay. in a ſtiff 


He went down ghe auind ſtill. L. Efrange. 10. To taks or haue ubs aj, : i Wind rusbsn, a bird ſp called; becauſe it comes into England in 


WIN $55.0 


To have the Wix D of a Ship [a fea phraſe] is to be to 4. 
42 : f 5 [ phraſe] the windward 
To Wixp, verb act. wound, pret. [þrnvan, Sax. vinder, Dan, wi 

Du. and Ger.} 1. To ſound by N as dogs do. 2. To * 
twiſt or roll about. 3. To regulate in action. Shakeſpeare, 4. To turn 
by ſtůfts or expedients. The means to turn and wind a trade. Hudi bra 

5. To introduce by inſinuation; commonly with inte: As, 70 wind (or | 
ſerew) one's /elf into favour, or out of trouble. 6. To change. 444i; 

7. To blow a hom. 8. To entwiſt, to encircle. ShaksJpeare. ' . 7 
wind one in; to enſnare one. 10. To wind out; to extricate, to "Ind 


tangle. Clarendon. 11. To qvind up; to bring to a ſmall iſen.. 


, compals, as a 
12. To windup: uſed of a watch. To con- 
vol ve the ſpring; to put in order to a certain end. 1 3. To Wind up ; to 
raiſe by degrees. Atterbury. 14. To wind up; to firaiten a firing b 
turning that on which it is rolled ; to put in tune. Waller. 15, To 4 | 
in order for regular action; from a watch. Shake/peare, 
N. B. This verb is uſed both as a verb tranſitive and intray/itive 
The former by Milton in thoſe lines; wa. 
ER. — And winds with eaſe . 
Thro' the pure marble air his ah u, way. TI 
And the latter by the learned and judicious tranſlator of Ceber, 
| Yet higher ſtill around the mountain's bro. 
| Winds yon huge rock —— _ | 5 
To Wind, werb neut. 1. To turn, to change. Dryden. 2 To turn 
to be convolved. Bacon. 3. To move round; with abo. Denham. . 
To proceed in flexures. Mi/ton. 5. To be dilintangled or extricated ; 
with out of. Milton. | | 2H 
To Winp {with hunters] to noſe, to follow by ſcent, to ſcent the 
e. 
Wr'npep ; as, Sport. auinded, ſhort-breathed ; long-auinded, tedious in 
a diſcourſe or ſermon. - Ty | 
Broken-W1nDED, that breathes with difficulty. 
Winp-Berry, a bill-berry or whortle-berry. 
W iNnp-Beam [in carpentry] the ſame as collar-beam, 8 
Winp-Bound, adj. [of wind and bound; ſea term] hindered, ſtopped, 


or kept back from ſailing by a contrary wind. 

WinD-Breken, a diſeaſe in horſes. | 

Winp-Cholic, a painful diſeaſe in the ſtomach, c. | 

Wixp-Egg, /ubft. an addled egg, one that has taken wind. Johnſon 
ſays it is an egg not impregnated, an egg that does not contain the prin- 
ciples of life. However that be, it ſeems to have all the parts neceilary, 
only by its being haſtily excluded, commonly from too much fluttering 
or chafing the animal, the outer cruſtaceous thell is not quite indurated. 
So that it may be ſomething analogous te an untimely birth. 

Large Win, a fair wind. es. | 8 TY 

To carry in the Winp [with horſemen} is ſaid of a horſe that carries 
his noſe as high as his ears, and does not carry handfomely. . 

Wi'npace of a gun] the difference between the — of the 
bore and the diameter of the ball. — 0 

W1'xDER, . {of ai,] 1. An inſtrument or perſon by which any 
thing is turned round. Swwi/7. 2. A plant that twiſts itſelf round others. 


Bacon. 


Wr'nDFaLL, — [of auind and full] fruit that is blown down by 
the wind; alſo ſomeching coming to one by the death of a perſon, or 
unexpectedly: this feems cant. W 

W1'xD-GALL, abt. [of auind and gall} is a ſoft ſwelling full of vor- 
rupt jelly, occaſioned by violent ſtraining, by a horſe's ſtanding on a 
ſloping floor, or from heat, or by blows, or by over working; it 
ariſes juſt by the horſe's fetlock, about as big as half a pigeons's egg, 
and at firſt tull of water, een, 

Wind-Gun, fubſt. [of wind and gun] an inſtrument to diſcharge a 
bullet only by the means of air cloſe pent within it. | 

Wrxpingss, . [of windy} 1. Fulneſs of wind, flatulence, as in 
the flomach. 2, Tendency to generate wind. Bacon. 3. Tumour, puf- 
fineſs. Brerewood. | 5 5 i KA h 
Wri'nvixc, ſub. [of wind] flexure, meander. Aadiſon. 

Wixpixo, adj. [of wind] ſerpentine ; as, a winding river. 
deere ge., ſulſt. [of wind and feet] the clothing of a dead 

e. | 
Winp-Floaver, /ubft. the flower anemony. 2 
Wr'xpL ass, or W1'NDL 8s = {mall ſhips] a draw-beam or machine 
placed on the deck, juſt abaft the fore maſt. r | 

WinpLass, or WinDLEss, ſubſt. [of wind and lace] 1. A handle by 
which a rope or lace is wrapped round ; a cylinder. It is commonly 
a machine uſed to raiſe huge weights withal, as guns, ſtones, anchors, 
Sc. alſo to wind up or draw things out of a well. It is a roller of wood 
ſquare at each end, through which is either croſs holes for hand ſpikes 
or ſtaves a- crois, to turn it round; by this means it draws a cord, one 
end of which is faſtened to ſome weight which it raiſes up. They are 
uſed for guns, and about Dutch mortars, ro help to- elevate them. 2. 
A handle by which any thing in general is turned round. Shakeſpeare. 

W1'xDLE, /. [from t wind] 1. A ſpindle. Ainſworth. 2. A- 
mong the Scots, blades to wind yarn on. | 

WinD-MILL, abi. a mill, which by means of fails is ſet on work by 
the wind: not a water mill. EE, . 

WiInd-Moxrn, H. [þmb-monar, Sax. ] the month of November, 


in which the weſterly winds are very boiſterous on the coaſt of Friſe- 


land, Holſtein and Jutland. 

Wixp-p1Pe, fubft. [of win' and pipe] that paſſage of the throat 
thro' which we breathe z the aſpera arteria. | bs 

W1xp-row;' hay or graſs raked up into rows, in order to be dried by 
the wind before it is cocked up. "GED: te 

The Ship Wix ds up [in ſea language] is ſaid of a ſhip when ſhe comes 
to ride at an anchor. | is” 

Trade Winds, are winds which blow confſtantly-from the eaſt, be- 
tween the. latitude of 30 degrees north and ſouth, in the Atlantic, Ethio- 
pic, and Pacific oceans, A + t : 

Wind Tackle-Blocks [in a dip} are the main double blocks or pullies, 
which being made faſt to the end of a ſmall cable, ſerve for the hoiſting | 
goods into a ſhip. 37 : l 1 

Wind- rAVour in ſea jv wh. Hive in the wind, a term applied to 
any thing which holds or catches the wind aloft, or ſtooping too much 


gale of wind. 


high winds the beginning of winter. — 


leaves. 


WIN 


To Winp a Ship, or To Wax p, is to bring her head about. 
How Winvs the Ship, or how Wexps [in ſea language] is, upon 
what point of the compaſs does a ſhip that is under fail, lie with her 
head. 


Wi'npn Au, or Wi'uuxbhau, a town in Norfolk, 85 computed, 
and 9 meaſured miles from London. | | 
W Dow, /ub/t. [ vindue, Dan. Skinner thinks it originally xvid. door] 
1. A place or aperture in a building, to let air or light into it. 2. The 
frame of glaſs or any other materials that cover the aperture. 3. Lines 
croſſing each other. He has windows on his bread and butter. 4. An 
aperture reſembling a window. 
To Winpow, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To furniſh with win- 
dows. Pope. 2. To place at a window. Shakeſpeare. 3. To break in- 
to openings. Your loop'd and window'd raggedneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
W1i'npsoR, a town in Berks, ſending two members to parliament ; 
near which is Windſor-caſtle and St. George's chapel. It is 20 com- 
puted, and 23 meaſured miles from London, | 
4 adv. [of wind; of pind and pand, Sax. ] towards the 
wind. 
W:rnpwarp-Tide, a tide that runs againſt the wind. 5 
Wr'npy, adj. [of wind] 1. Next the wind. 2. Empty, airy. 3. 
Conſiſting of wind. 4. Subject or expoſed to the wind, tempeſtuous; 
moleſted with wind. 5. Flatulent, ſpoken of any thing that cauſes wind 
in the body. 6. Flaſhy in expreſſions, full of talk. | 
Winx, /ubft. [of vun, Dan, wyn, Du. and L. Ger. wein, H. Ger. 
win, Fr. vino, It. and Sp. vinho, Port. winum, Lat. pin, Sax.] 1. A po- 
table liquor, the fermented juice of the grape. 2. Preparations of ve- 
getables by fermentations, called by the general name of wines, have 
uite different qualities from the plant. For no fruit taken crude, has 
e intoxicating quality of wine. Arbuthnot. 
W1nt-Bibber, a great lover of wine. | 5 
W1ixe-Cooper, properly one who makes and looks after the caſks, 
which contain wine; alſo a curer, or finer down of wine. | 
Natural WIN E, is ſuch as comes from the grape without any mixture 
or ſophiſtication. | 
' Mdulterated Wine, is that wherein ſomething is added to give it 
ſtrength, fineneſs, flavour, briſkneſs, &c. 8 | . 
Pirictd or Eager Wix x, is that turned ſouriſh. _ DE 
Salphured Wixe, is that put in caſks wherein ſulphur has been burnt, 
in order to fit it for keeping, or for carriage by ſea. 5 


wines that are too pale. 
Chip Wine, is that poured on chips of beech wood to fine or ſof- 
ten it. e | | 

Rape Wine, is wine put into a caſk of freſh grapes picked, in order 
to recover the _— briſkneſs, &c. that it had loſt. 


Spirit of Wixe [in chemiſtry] the oily part of wine, rarified by acid 


ſalts; diſtilled from brandy. Fs 
Wixe-Month [pynmonar, Sax.] the month of October, the vintage 
month. | | 
Wixo, ſub. [zeþing, Sax. vinge, Dan. winge, Su.] 1. that part of 
a bird uſed in flying. 2. A fan to winnow. Twftr. 3. Flight, paſ- 
ſage by the wing. Dryden. 4. The motive of flight. Then fiery ex- 
pedition be my wing. Shakeſpeare. - 
| The Wine of @ Rabbet, the fore-leg, improperly ſo called. 
The Wix [any ſide-piece] of an Houſe. ; 
WinG of an Army, is the horſe at the flanks or at the end of each line 
on the right and left; the ſide bodies of on army. $2, 
WinG of a Batallion, or Wing of a Squadron, are the right and left 
hand files that make up each fide or flank. Fr : 
Wine [in botany] the angle which the leaves of a plant, or the pedi- 
cles of the leaves, form with the ſtem or a branch of the plant. 
To Wine, verb act. 1. To furniſh with wings, to enable to fly. 
Pope. 2. To ſupply with fide bodies. Shate/peare. "I, 


To Wine, verb zeut. To paſs by flight. He swing d his upward 


flight. Dryden. ; ” 
o Wine a Partridge, &c. [in carving] is to cut it up. 
To take Wins, to fly away. 
To be upon the Wing, to be in haſte. 
To clip one's Winc, to diminiſh the fame, credit, or power of any 


thing. 
— "OR adj. [xeþinzev, Sax.) having wings, flying. S. 
Winced Pea, 1 [ochras, Lat.] a plant. : 
'Wincep Seeds [in botany] are ſuch as have down or hairs on them, 
whereby the wind taking hold, blows them at a diſtance. 2 
Winced Plants eng botaniſts] a term applied to ſuch ſtems of 
plants, as are furniſhed all their length with a ſort of membranous 


Wincs [in fortification] are the large ſides of horn works, crown- 
works, tenailles, and the like out-works; including the ramparts and 
parapets, with which they are bounded on the right and left, from their 

gorge to the front. | | 
Winss = heraldry] are borne without the body of the fowl, and 
ſometimes ſingle and ſometimes double ; when they are double, they are 
called conjoined; when the tips are upwards, they are called elevated; 
when downwards, inverted. 


- Wines [with gardeners] are ſuch branches of trees or other plants 
as 


ow up aſide of each other. | ' 
Ninc-8hell, ſubft. [of wing and ell] the ſhell that covers the wings 
of inſets. Grew. : 


W1'xcy, adj. [of wing] having wings. Wingy ſpeed. Addiſon. 

Winx [þinc, Sax. winck, Ger.) 1. Act of cloſing the eye, a twinkle 

of the eye, a motion of the eye-lid cloſing the eye. 2. A fign to any 
one by motion of the eye. 
To give [or tip] one the Wink, to give a token or ſign by the eye. 
1 did not fleep a Wins, that is, not at all. | 
To Wink, werb neut. [pincian, Sax. wincken, H. Ger. wincka, Su. 
wencken, Du. and L. Ger.] 1. To cloſe or ſhut the eye. 2. To hint or 
direct by the motion of the eye-lids : commonly with ar. 3. To cloſe 
and exclude the light. Dryden. 4. To be dim. Walking by a wind- 
ing light. Dryden. g. To ſeem not to ſee. Addi/on. | . 
To Winx at, to connive at, to tolerate, 

Winks, ust. [of wink] one who winks, Pope. | 
WI'xKINGLY, adv, 2 auimking] with the eye almoſt cloſed. Peacham. 
WrxxER, /ub/?. [0 wa) one who wins. , f 
roms, part. adj, [of win] attractive, charming. Milton, 

o. 90. 


1 Wine, is wine of a very deep colour, ſerving to dye thoſe 
h 


Wig 


Winninc, Jb. [of win] the ſum won. Addi/on, 
To WIN NOW, verb ach. [pindnan, Sax. wennen, Ger. and Du. ven- 


are, Lat.] 1. To fan, to beat, as with wings. Milton. 2. To ſeparate 


corn from chaff by the wind. 3. To ſift, to examine. Dryden. 4. To 
ſeparate, to part in general. Shakeſpeare. 

To Wixnow, verb neut. to part corn from chaff, 

Wruxnowes, uh. [of ain no] he who winnows. | 

Wr'Tes, /abft. [inten or pinxna, Sax. vinter, Dan. winter, Su. Du. 
and Ger.] one of the ſeaſons of the year, namely the cold ſeaſon. V in- 
ter is that ſeaſon of the year wherein the days are ſhorteſt. Watts. 

WinTER [with printers] a certain part of a printing preſs. 

To WinTes, verb af. [winteren, Da. wentern, Ger. ] to feed or ma- 
nage in the winter. Temple. 


. To WinTER, verb neut. to abide in a place during the winter ſea- 
on. | | 5 
WinTEk is often uſed in compoſition ; as, winter-bouſe, winter-fai- 
lowing, &c. | | | | 

WixTERr-Beaten, adj, [of winter and beat] harraſſed by ſevere wea- 
ther. Spenſer. | | 

WinTer-Cherry, ſubſt. [ alkakenge] a plant. 

WinTER-Citron, ſubiſt. a ſort of pear. 

WinrER- Creſſes, ſubſt. an herb. 3 

WinTEeR-Finer, a pear of a roundiſh form and yellowiſh colour 
ſpeckled, 


WiyTeR-Green, ſub. [pyrola, Lat.] a plant or herb ſo named on ac- 


count of its flouriſhing in winter. 
Wix TER- Heyning, a ſeaſon which is excepted from the liberty of com- 
moning in the foreſt of Dean. 1 
WidrER-Lemon, Marel, Thorn, kinds of pears. | 
WrnxTerLy [or winteriſh] Weather, ſuch as is ſuitable to winter; 
that is of a wintery kind. Shakeſpeare. ; 
WinTER-Month [pinxen- monax, Sax. ] the month of December. 
WIxTER So/ftice [with aſtronomers] happens on the 22d of Decem- 
ber, when the ſan comes to the tropic of Capricorn, the day being at 
that time ſhorteſt, and the night longeſt, that is to ſay in northern coun- 
tries, 5 | | 
To WinTER rig [with huſbandmen] is to fallow or till the land in 
winter, FRE : | 
WrxrRy, adj. [of winter] hyemal, brumal. Dryden. | 
Wir v, adj, (wineux, Fr. vino/o, It. and Sp.] having the taſte or qua- 
lities of wine; as, a viny ſmell. Bacon. . 
To Wirz, verb a#. [þipan, Sax. ] 1. To cleanſe by rubbing with 
ſomething ſoft. 2. Lo take away by rubbing, with away. 3. To 
ſtrike or wipe off gently any duſt, filth, &c. generally with of: 4. To 
clear away. Shakeſpeare. 5. To cheat, to couzin, to defraud ; with 
out before the thing cheated of. Spenſer. 6. To wipe out; to efface. 
Wirk, ſubſt. from the verb] 1. The act of cleanſing by wiping. 2. 
Reflection or cloſe rub upon a perſon, a jeer. 3. A blow, a ſtroke. 
Swift. 4. A bird. Ainſworth. 
WIr ER, ſub/. [of wipe] an inſtrument or perſon by which any thing 
is wiped, B. Fohnjon. | 
Wia [prob. of giro, Lat. to wind round, or virer, Fr. to draw 
round. Skinner. or rather of wier or wierdraet, L. Ger.] gold, ſilver, 
copper, or other metals, drawn out into long threads. | | 
To Wree. DRAW, verb ad. [of wire and draw] 1. To draw or ſpin 
out gold or ſilver into wire, 2. To draw out into length. Arbuthnot. 3. 
To ipin out a bulineſs, 4. To get ſomething out of 'a perſon by art or 
violence. Dryden. N 
WrY'RE-DRAWER, abt. [of wire and draw] one who ſpirs wire. | 
Wires [in botany] the long threads which run from ſtrawberries and 
other plants, and fix in the earth and propagate other plants. | 
Wikes, formerly of great uſe to ſupport the ladies head-cloths, now 
_— "ha parts abroad to ſupport womens veils from preſüng upon 
e head. N | 
To Wis, verb act. pret, and part. paſſ. av [wifſen, Ger. wyſen, Du.] 
to know ; obſolete. Sidney and Waller. 
Wi's r, adj. See Wreky. | | 
Wr'szACRE, /ub/?. It was anciently written auger, wwiſegger [waer- 
ſcagher, Du. a diviner] 1. A wiſe or ſententious man: obiolete. 2. It 
is = ironically to fignify an half-witted perſon, a fool, a dunce. Ad- 
diſon. 
Wi'sarp. See W1'zarD. | | 
Wr'spom, ſubſt. [þ1y dom, Sax. vuſdom, Dan.] knowledge of high 
matters, diſcretion, judgment, the power of judging rightly. - 
Wisdou [with divines] All antiquity I the Sabellians and Sa- 
bellianixers] underſtood that æuiſdom which is mentioned in the Prowerbs, 
c. 8. v. 22. of a divine perſon, i. e. of a really ſubſtantially exiſting 
ſpirit; and not a mere poauer or attribute of God the Father. They 
{ lays Athanaſius, ſpeaking of his Sabe/lianizing cotemporaries] regard 
the /ogos [i. e. the word or reaſon} of God, as ſomething ſimilar to that 
logos | or reaſon which belongs to the heart of man; and the avi/aorm as 
ſomething ſimilar to that which is in the ſoul; and for this cauſe they 
ſay that God, together with his Jogos, is one perſen, as man With his la- 
gor [or reaſon] is one man.” In oppolition to all which, he obſerves, 
that St. John upon this hypotheſis could never have affirmed [as he does 
in the beginning of his Goſpel] that the /zgos was wirn God ; that 
phraſeology implying a diſtinct vrt [and perſenal] exiſtence of his own: 
and not a mere poser or attribute of another. © He is a living power, 
ſays he, and the cauſe of life to others ; not like the power of a man, 
by means of which a man is powerful; for the power of a man is not 
his production or ſon.” Again, The ſon is alſo the wi/adtm of the Fa- 
ther ; not as the wiſdom of. man, by which a man is wiſe; [not a mere 
property or attribute ſo called] but wifdom deriving its exiſtence from a 
wiſe being; and concerning which being it is iaid, Jo the only aviſe 
God, thro Teſus Chriſt, to whom be glory, &c.” Athana/. contra Sabell. 
Ed. Paris, p. 651, 655. This two-fold ſenſe of the term wvi/lom, I 
mean as it fignihes either the attribute ſo called, or a perion poſleſſed of 
it, has made way for a certain “ falſe kind of reaſoning, [not to call it 
chicanery] in ſome ancient writers; of which biſhop Bull has produced a 
pretty remarkable inſtance from Dziony/ius of Rome. Bull. Deferſ. Fid. Ni- 
cen. p. 327. See FIiRST-BORN, Eternal GENERATION, UN MADE, Pati- 
ANISTS, SABELLIANS, and WESTERN Empire. See allo UN BBCOT TEN, 
and read there o garroxgarup d. 
® I mean, that of making the term wi/dom ſignify ons THING in 
the major propoſition of the 2 and ANOTHER THING in 
12 
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the ner. And the ſame liberty [if I am not miſtaken] often 
occurs in St. Athanaſius himſelf. 


Wisk, adj. [pipe, Sax. viſe, Dan. wys, Su. and Du. wuſe, L. Ger. 


wees, H. Ger. ] 1. Judging rightly, particularly matters of life; having 
practical knowledge. 2. Diſcreet, ſkilful, dexterous. Tillotſon. 3. 

killed in hidden arts. Shake/peare, 4. Grave, becoming a wiſe man. 
Milton. 

Wisk, /Jub/. [pipe, Sax. wyſe, Du. weile, Ger. gui/e, Fr. guiſa, It.] 
manner, way of being or acting. This word in the modern diale& 1s 
often corrupted into ways. . 

Wisi, adv. [of wiſe] diſcreetly, judiciouſly, prudently. 

W1i'sExgss, /ubft. [of wiſe] wiſdom: obſolete. Spenſer. £563 

Wisu, /. [pipe, Sax. wenſth, Du. wualch, Ger.] 1. A longing 
deſire, a craving. 2. Thing deſired. Milton. 3. Deſire expreſſed. 
Pope. 

To W1isH, verb neut. N Sax, wenſchen, Du. winſchen, Ger.) 
1. To have ſtrong deſire, to long. 2. To be diſpoſed or inclined. 44. 
diſon. 3. It has a flight ſignification of hope. Szaney. 


To Wisn, verb a#. 1. To long for, to crave ardently after. 2. 


To recommend by wiſhing. Shakzpeare. 3. To imprecate. Shakeſpeare, 
4. Lo alk. Clarendon. | 36 
W!r'surDLyY, adv. [of wiſhed] eagerly, defiringly, according to de- 
ſire : not uſed. Anotles. | 
Winer, al. [of wiſh] 1. 
preſſes withes. Shakeſpeare. _ 8 : 
Wi'sHrUL, adj. [of wh and full) longing, ſhowing deſire. 
JSpeare. | | 
. Wi'snrur rx, adv. [of wiſhful] with longing, earnoſtly. 
Wi'sk Er, /ubf. a baſket. Ainfevorth. 
3 ſ«b/. Wilp, Su. and O. Du.] a ſmall bundle of hay, ſtraw, 
92 5 5 


One who longs. 2. One who ex- 


To W1se [or rub down] & horſe with rand. 7 
W1sT, pret. and part. of wis [of piy van, Sax. to know] known; as, 
had Igo, i. e. had I known. | | 25 
WI sr {in old records] a wiſt, or half an hide of land. 


WI'sr rut, adj. Ipirxpul, Sax.] 1. Attentive, earneſt, full of thought. 
2. It is uſed by Swift, as it ſeems, for wvi///, I caſt many a 


Gay. 
wi/fu! melancholy look towards the ſea. | 
_ Wr'sreuLLY, adv. [of wiftful} attentively, earneſtly. Haudibras. 
Wr'sTLY, adv. [of wwis] attentively, earneſtly. Shakeſpeare. 
To Wir, werb neut. [þrean, Sax. weten, Du. and L. Ger.] to know. 
This word is now only uſed in the phraſe, 20 wir, that is to ſay. 
Wir ye, [alaw term, common in deeds] Ah ye. 


Wir, /ub/t. [prz, Pgepic, Sax. gewit, Du.] 1. The powers of the 
2. Imagina- 


mind, the intellects. This is the original ſignification. 
tion, quickneſs of fancy. z. Sentiments produced by quickneſs of fan- 
cy. 4. A man of genius. 5. A man of fancy, ſenſe, and judgment. 
Dryden. 6. A perion who is endued with wit. 7. [In the plural] 
ſound mind, intelle& not crazed. 8. Contrivance, ſtratagem, power of 
expedients. At their avits ends. L'Eftrange. © 

N. B. Wit, [according to Mr. Locke] conſiſts in the quick and ready 
aſſembling of two or more things that agree ; and the province of judg- 
ment lies chiefly in the careful enquiry wherein they differ; and this cir- 


cumſtance is aſſigned as the reaſon why theſe two characters are ſeldom 


found in one and the ſame ſubject. But be that as it will, 'tis certain, 


we are too often deceived with the fl. appearance of things; and the not 


taking care to enquire wherein they AGREE, and wherein they DIFFER, 
has occalioned much confuſion of ideas, and conſequently much falſe rea- 
ſoning and error. See DiFFERENCE [with logicians] Wispou, Worp, 
CirRcUMINCEsS1ON, and Chriſtian Woxs fir, compared. 

- Wirtcn, abi. [picce, of piglian, to enchant, or picnian, Sax. to di- 
vine] 1. An enchantreſs or ſorcereſs, a woman given to unlawtul arts, 
2. [pic, Sax.] a winding ſinuous bank. Spenſer. | 

To Witch, verb ad, [from the ſubſt.] to bewitch, to enchant. 
Shakeſpeare. | 


Wircu-cxarr [of picce, a witch, and cnzpr, Sax. art.] the art of 


bewitching, the practices of witches. 
 Wirrcn EIn, a kind of elm. 8 
WI reursv, . [of witch] enchantment. Raleigh and Milian. 
Wireu Hagle- tree, a ſhrub. | 1 
Wr'rcrarr, ſubſp. [of wit and craft] conti ivance, invention. Ob- 
ſolete. ; | | 
WI“Lr-cRackrRx, alt. [of wit and cracker] a joker, one who breaks 
a jeſt. Shateſpeare. | 


Wi'rworm, l. [of wit and wern] one that feeds on wit, a canker 


of wit. B. Johnſon. | 

To Wirte, werb af. [þrean, Sax. ] to blame, to reproach. Spenſer. 
Write, ust. [þree, Sax.] blame, reproach. Spenſer. W 

Wrra, prep. pid, Sax. ved, Dan.] 1. A particle denoting in company 
. 2. By; noting the cauſe. 3. Noting the means. 4. Noting the 
inſtrument. 5. On the ſide of, for. 6. In oppoſition to, in competition 
or conteſt. 7. Noting compariſon. 8. In ſociety or union. 9g. In ap- 
pendage ; noting conſequence or concomitance. 10. In mutual dealing. 
11. Noting confidence; as, I truſt you wth all my ſecrets; or, I truit 
all my ſecrets with you. 12. In partnerſhip. 13. Noting connexion. 
14. Immediately after. 15. Amongſt, 16. Upon. Addiſon. 17. In 
conſent; notigg parity of ſtate. | 

Wirn, inſeparable in compoſition 
or privation; as in withſtand, &Cc. 
WiTHa'L, adv, [of with and all; þrSal, Sax.] 1. Along with the 

reſt, likewiſe, at the ſame time. 2. It is ſometimes uſed by writers 
Where we now uſe evith. Tillotſon. 

W1TH-THAT, thereupon. 

W1T#-Ch:/4, teeming, breeding. | | 

To Witapka'w, verb at. [of pid and e To draw 
away from, to withhold, to take back, to deprive of. 2. To call away, 
to make to retire. | 

To WitTupraw, verb neut. to retreat, to retire. | 

WiTzDRa'winG-ROOM, ab. [of <withdraw and room] room behind 


another room for retirement. 

Wi'Tas, /ub/?. 1. A willow twig. 2. A band, properly a band of 
twigs [prde: Sax. ſignifies a band.] 

To Wr'THER, verb neut. [ge bi de nod, Sax. dry, faded] 1. To fade, 
to grow ſapleſs, to be dried up. 2. Jo waſte, to pine away. Temple. 
3. To loſe or want animal moiſture, Dryden, 75 oh 


as a prefix, denotes an oppoſition 


Shakes © 


WI IT 


To Wirnes, werb af, 1. To make to fade. 2 To make to ſhrink 

decay, or wrinkle, for want of animal moiſture. ba 

Wi'THER-panD, . a piece of iron or band, laid underneath a {aq 
dle, about four fingers above the withers of a horſe, to keep the 2 
pieces of wood that form the bow tight. 

WYTHEREDNESs, ſub/t. [of auithered] the ſtate of being faded, ſhri. 
velled, or dried. Mortimer. | 

Wi'rurzs [of a horſe} is the juncture or joining of the ſhoulder. 
bones, at the bottom of the neck and mane, towards the upper part of 
the ſhoulders, | 

WiTnERNaM [in ſome old ſtatutes] ſeems to ſignify an unlaw ful 
diſtreſs, made by one who has no right to diſtrain. 
 Wr'rhegrSaKE, or WyTHERSAKE (in the laws of king Canutus] an 
apoſtate, a perfidious renegado. | | * 

Wi'ryBRRUNG, or WitTukR-wRuXG [with horſemen] a horſe jg 
ſaid to be arither aurung, when he has gotten a hurt in the withers, which 
is cauſed ſometimes by a bite of a horſe, or by a ſaddle being unfit, eſpe. 
cially when the bows are too wide. | , 

To Wiru-no'lp, verb at, pret. wwith-held, part. paſſ. wwith-holden 
[of pid-healdan, Sax. ] 1. To reſtrain, to keep from action, to hold 
_ 2. To refuſe, to keep back, to ſtop, to detain what is an- 
other's. 1; 

Wiru-no'LDEx, part. paſſ. of with-held [of pid-healdan, Sax.) kept 
back, ſtopped, ſtayed. | 

W1TH-HO'LDER, ſub/?. [of wwith-hold) one who with-holds. 

Wirni'x, prep. [piöinan, Sax.] 1. In the inſide or inner part of, at 
home. 2. Determines the place or time in which any thing is done, 
not beyond. 3. Not longer ago than, 4. Into the reach of. The 
deſperate ſavage ruſh'd within my force, Ozavay. 5. In the reach of, 
6. Into the heart or confidence of. 7. Not exceeding. 8. In the in- 
cloſure of. 

Wirnix, adv. 1. In the inner parts, inwardly. 2. In the mind. 

Wirtniw-80'aRD [ſea term] within a ſhip.  _ | 

Wirnixst'b, adv. [of within and /ide] in the interior parts, 
Sharpe. | 85 

| eee prep. [pid- ouxan, Sax.) 1. On the outſide. 2. Not 

with. 3. In a ſtate of abſence from. 4. In the ſtate of not having. ß. 

Beyond, not within the compaſs of. 6. In the negation or omiflion of. 

7. Not by the uſe or help of. 8. To learn 4vit49ut book; to learn by 

heart. 9. With exemption from. | 

W1iTHouT, adv. 1. Not on the inſide. 2. Out of doors. 3. Ex- 
ternally, not in the mind. 

Wirnour, conjudticn, unleſs, if not, except: not in uſe. Sidney. 

W1iTHoUT-BOARD [ſea-term] without or out of a ſhip. 

Wirnov' TEN, prep. {prourtan, Sax.] without: obſolete, Senſer. 

To WiTunsa'y [ot pid-peczan, Sax. ] to gainſay, to contradict. 
To WirusTa'ND, verb ad. of avith and fand; of þiov-pranvan, Sax.] 
to oppoſe, to reliſt, to gainſtand. 

WiTnsTa"NDER, /ubſ?. [of withſtand] an opponent, a reſiſting power. 
Raleigh. | 1 | | 

3 ſubfi. the herb bind-weed. 

WI'rnr, /ubf. | pidiq. Sax ] an oſier, a willow. | £ 
Wi“rurss, adj. [of auit] being without wit, wanting underſtanding. 
W!'TLIXG, alt. [diminitive of viz] a pretender to wit, a perſon of 

petty ſmartneſs. 1 
W1'TNEss, /ub/?. [pixnepye, Sax. vidnes, Dan. witne, Su.] 1. At- 

teſtation, teſtimony. 2. One who gives teſtimony, one who teſtifies a 

thing. 3. With a Witne)s; effectually, to a great degree, ſo as to leave 

ſome laſting mark or teſtimony behind; a low phraſe. Johaſon. | 

The Tu WIrxESsESs [in divinity] ſhould ſeem to be from St. John's 
deſcription of them in Rev. c. 11. v. 3. c. that part of the Chri- 
tian profeſſors, which ſtill adhered to the good old afofto/ic doctrine uu- 
der the great apoſtacy; and of whom it is there foretold, that they ſhould 
prophecy in Sackcloth, i.e. bear their teſtimony againſt the errors and 


corruptions of the times, but in a diſtreſſed and ailited ſtate, for 1260 


years. But it is not ſo eaſy to determine whether called zavo by way of 
alluſion (as ſome have thought) to thoſe ancient pairs, of Moſes and 
Aaron, or Elijah and Eliſha; add if you will, Zerubbabel and Joft ua: 


or from their origina/ diſtribution correſpondent to the Eaſtern and Weſter: 


churches ; for Born went hand in hand in corrupting the faith once dbli- 
wvered to the ſaints, and under both God had {till a rant. See Reve!. 
c. 12. v. 17, and c. 11. v. 4—6. compared with Zacariah, c. 4. v. 1 
14. This 4;flin#ion [or prophetic ſealing] was made in the 4th cen- 
tury, between the fal/ of pagani/m, and the irruption of the Northern 
nations; as appears from Rew. c. 6, 7, and 8, compared. But as by 
this irruption a conſiderable ce [not to ſay ſuſpenſion] was given to 
that periecuting power, by which the court-religion was eſtabliſhed and 
ſupported, for this reaſon I ſuppoſe the witneſſes are not ſaid as yet to 
enter on their /ackc/oth-/tate, a ſtate which thould endure for 1 260 years; 
the commencement of which we have aſſigned from Six Iſaac Newton 
under the word WESTERN Empire. I ſhall only add, that #7. II hifton 
and ſome other modern writers have ſuppoſed what St. Job in the fame 
chapter further predicts concerning theſe witneyes, to have been fulfilled 
in the Waldenſes; who were indeed expell'd by the court of Savoy from 
the vallies of Piedmont, and did repoſſeſs themſelves of their native 
country [{word in hand] about three years and a half after their ex- 
pulſion. But not to obſerve that it will admit of a debate, how far this 

eople can be ſaid to have retained the primitive faith, whoſe chiet 
3232383 of r ran no higher than the Auſtins, Itromes, and 
Chryſe/toms ; for thele are the only church writers which they quote. And 
tho' in juſtice to them it muſt be own'd, they kept clear of ſeveral cor- 
ruptions of the Romiſh church; yet even this refforation itſelf [as 4 cer- 
tain judicious writer obſerves} comes ſo much ſhort of what may be 
juſtly thought to be meant by the re/urre#ion here foretold ; that I cannot 
[ſays he] look upon it, but as a providential congruity, if 1 may ſo call it, 
and a pledge or earneſt of a much greater /, and that of a more /#:t- 
tual nature, than what has yet happened to them.” And elſewhere he 
applies much the ſame remark to the inper fiction of the prote/iant refor- 


mation in general. Book of the Revelat. paraphrazed, Id. 1694, P. 243. 


See WesT kan Empire, Caged, CELI colt, EuxoMians, and CRO: 
SADES and JacobiTgs compared. 

Eye Witxtss, a perſon who teſtifies 
ſight. 

Ear Wirns3s, 
hearing. 


upon the evideuve of his 


a perſon who teſtifies upon the evidence of his 
To 


W OL 


To WINE, verb a8, [prran, Sax, witna, gu. ] to atteſt, to ſub- 
ſcribe a writing as a witneſs, | 


To WiTwess, verb neut. to bear witneſs. 

Wirxkss, interj. an exclamation ſignifying that a perſon or thing 
may atteſt it. | WE 

7. bear WirxEss [of prenepre, of pixan, Sax. ] to bear a teſtimo- 


ny to. 
7 o be WiTxEss [or god- father] io a child. 
WiTNxEss my Hand, in teſtimony of which I ſign my hand. 
W1'TSNAPPER, [of quit and ſnap] one who affects repartee. «Shake- 


care. 


Wi'rxkx, a town in Oxfordſhire, 54 computed, and 63 meaſured 
miles from London. 

» WrſTTAL, or Wr'TToL, fubft. [prezol, conſcious to himſelf, of prean, 
Sax. to know] one who knows himſelf to be a cuckold and is contented. 
Shakeſpeare. 

Wi'TTED, adj. [of wit] endued with wit; as ha/f-awitted, of a flen- 
der wit; dull-awitted, ſtupid ; quick-witted, of an acute genius. 

WirTEz'NA-Gemotes [prezena-xemorp, Sax.] the council or aſſembly 
of the Saxon nobility, in aſſiſtance to the king. 

Wr'rTicism, /ubſt. [of witty] a quaint fly ſaying, a mean attempt 
at wit. Aadiſon. | 

WrrTTiLY, adv. [of witty] 1. Artfully, acutely, ingeniouſly, cun- 
ningly. 2. With flight of imagination. 

W1'TTINEss, /ubſt. [of witty] the quality of being witty. Spenſer. 

WY'TTINGLY, adv. [of witting, knowing, preng; to weet or know, 
þreendlic, Sax.] knowingly, not ignorantly ; by rw Ay Weft. | 

WrrtrTy, adj. {piez1x, Sax. Witzig, H. Ger.] 1. Full of wit, judi- 
cious, ingenious. 2. Full of imagination. 3. Sarcaſtic, full of taunts. 

Wi“rror. See WirtTar.. | | | 

Wr'TToLLY, a. [of wittsl] cuckoldy. Shakeſpeare. 

 W:'Twar, a bird. | Y | | 
TO Wave, verb neut. [pipian, Sax.] to take to wife, to marry. 
Shakeſpeare. 

To Wive, verb act. 1. To marry to a wife. Shakeſpeare. 2. To 
take for a wife. Shakeſpeare. | 1 

W1veLY, adj. [of wive] belonging to a wife. Sidney. 

- Wrverx [in heraldry] an animal with wings and feet like a bird, 
but the tail, &c. like a ſerpent; or a. ſort of flying ſerpent, the upper 
part reſembling a dragon, and the lower a ſerpent. £00 85 

Wr'vELscomB, a town in Somerſhire, 128 computed, and 153 mea- 
ſured miles from London. | | | | 

Wives, the plural of Wir E; which fee. _ | 
 Wrzard, aht. [of pire, Sax. and aerd, Du. nature, from wwi/e. 
Johnſon] a ſorcerer, a conjurer, an enchanter. It had probably at firſt 
a laudable meaning. . | 1 | i 

Woap, ſabſt. [þod, or bad, Sax. fierce or furious] an herb uſed in 
dying blue, and with which the ancient Britons painted their bodies, 
eipecially their faces, with frightful figures, to make them look terrible 
to their enemies. | 1 

To Woad, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to dye blue with woad. 

Wo'surN, a town in Bedfordſhire, 37 computed, and 44 meaſured 
miles from London. 

Woe, or Wo (po, pa, or pz, Sax. wor, Du. vee, Dan. ve, Lat. vas, 
Gr.] 1. Grief, miſery, ſorrow. 2. It is often uſed in denunciations, abo 
be ; or in exclamations of ſorrow, ws 7s ; anciently wo warth, pa, pos 
Sax. 3. A denunciation of calamity ; a curſe. 4. Wo ſeems, in phraſes 
of denunciation or imprecation, to be a ſubſtantive ; and in exclamation, 
an adjective, as particularly in the following lines: 

Moe are we, Sir! you may not live to wear 

All your true followers out. Shakeſpeare. | bs, 
5. Wo is uſed by Shakeſpeare for a op or ceſſation ; from the particle 
av, pronounced by, carters to their horſes when they would have them 
_ ſtop. | | 

1 adj. [of wo and begene] loft in wo, diſtracted or over- 
whelmed with wo. Sate peare. 

Wo'pen [of boden, Sax. i. e. fierce or furious] was the frſt or chief 
god of the ancient Teutones, Germans, Saxons, and other northern na- 
tions; but more particularly of the Goths, Teutones, Germans, and 
Saxons. He was, according to their notions, to be appeaſed with ſa- 
crifices no leſs than human, and to be made propitious by many barba- 
rous rites. To him they made their prayers before a battle; and when 
they had obtained victory, they ſacrificed ſuch priſoners to him as they 
had taken in battle. From this idol the fourth day of the week received 
its name of Wode ny- dg. which we now call Wedne/day. This Moden 
was the father of Thor, or Jupiter (according to ſome) and the Mars, 
or as others ſay, the Mercury of the Romans. 

Wor r, the obſolete part. pail. from to avaft. Shakeſpeare. | 

Wo'rur, adj. (of popul, Sax.) 1. Sorrowful, ſad, afflicted, mourn- 
ing, unhappy. 2. Calamitous, afflictive. 3. Wretched, paltry ; ſorry. 
What awoful ſtuff! Pope. | 
 Wo'ruLLyY, ar. {of woeful] 1. Dolefully, forrowfully. 2. Wretch- 
edly. In a ſenſe of contempt. South. 

Wo'ruLNness, wretchedneſs. 

Wolxixo, a town in Surry, 20 computed, and 24 meaſured miles 
frem London. | 

Wolp [pold, Sax.) a champain land free from wood, a down. 
Hence, in compoſition in proper names, it denotes a prefect or gover- 
nor; as, Benx-pold, Bert-wold, an illaſtrious governor, Oc. alſo an 

herb. | 

Wore, /ub/.. irr. plur. WoLves [pulp, Sax. ulff, Dan. and Sv. wolf, 
Du. and Ger. wolv, Teut. of wilworn, Celt. to devour] 1. A kind of 
wild dog that devouis ſheep ; a beaſt of prey ſo called. 2. [With ſur- 
geons] a ſort of eating ulcer. Brow. 

Wo'Lr-poc, fibft. [of au and dog] 1. A dog of a very large breed, 
kept to guard ſheep. 2. A dog bred between a dog and a wolf. 

Wo/LF-Man. See WeRE-WOLF. 


Wo'Ly-monTH- [polpg-monar, Sax.] the month of January, in which 


the wolves are moſt ravenous. 


Wo're's-BAaNE, /ubſt. {pulp-bana, Sax. ] a poiſonous herb. ; aconite. 
Wo'lr's-MILK, /t. an herb. Arbuthnot. 


Wo'r.r*s-TooTh [with horſemen} is a name given to the exceſſive 


height of ſome of the grinders, which ſhoot out points as they increaſe 
in length, and not only prick the tongue, but hurt the lips in feed- 


Ing. | 
Wo'.s:1nonam, a town in the biſhoprick of Durham, 190 computed, 
and 226 meaſured miles from London, 


W OO 


Wo'Lvisn, » [of awo. Woh is more proper. Johnſon} the na- 


ture and.form of a wolf, ravenous. | 

Wo'LvisHLY, adv. [of auolviſb] ravenouſly. _ 

WoLvisux Ess, Aal. [of wolwi/h] ravenoutneſs, 

Wo'lLsR, in Northumberland, 237 computed, and 327 meafured 
miles from London. | 


Wo'LVERHAMPTON, a town in Staffordſhire, 98 computed, and 117 
meaſured miles from London. 


_ Wo'Lwicn, a town in Kent, 7 computed and 9 meaſured miles from 
London. | | 

Woman, irreg. plur. WonꝝE x [þypman, pymman, Sax. whence we 
yet pronounce women in the plural avimmen. Skimer. The diſtinguill:- 
ing name for the male ſex was in Sax. pep, pee, or bend, of were, web- 
tawair, Celt. from whence likewiſe the Latin 277 1. The female of the 


human race. 2. A female attendant on a perſon of rank; as, a lad J's 
woman, Or Waiting woman. 


A Woman of the Town, a courtezan. : 
To Woman, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to make pliant like a woman. 
Shakeſpeare, 


Wo'MaveD, adj. [of wiman] united or accompanied with a Woman. 
Shakeſpeare. | | 


WomaNn-Ha'TER, uli. [of woman and hater] one that has an aver. 
ſion for the female ſex. | 


Wo'ManugaD, or Wo'mannoon, ſub/?. [of woman] the ſtate, cha- 
racter or collective qualities of a woman: Obſolete. | 

To Wo'manizt, verb act. [of woman] to ſoften, to emaſculate, to 
effeminate. It is proper, but uſed ſeldom. 


 Wo'mankivD, Aab. [of woman and kind] the female ſex, the race of 
women. Addi/on. | | . 


Wo'MAaNnLy, adj. [of woman] 1. Becoming a woman, feminine; not 
maſculine. Arbuthnot and Pope. 2. Not girliſh. Arbutbnot, 
 Wo'manLy, adv. [of woman] in the manner of a woman; effemi- 


nately. 


Wo'Mantsn, adj. [ bimmane, Sax. ] like or ſuitable to a woman, ef- 
feminate. 1 

Won, ſulſt. [wamba, Goth. wæmb, Iſl. pamb, Sax.] 1. The ma- 
trix of a woman, the place where the fœtus is produced in the mother. 
2. The place whence any thing in general is produced. Drygen. 

To Wong, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] to incloſe, to breed in ſecret. 
Shake ſpeare. | | 

Wo un v, a4. [of womb) capacious. Shakeſpeare. 

Wo'MEN, plur. of Woman, See Woman. 

Won [of pinnan, Sax. ] pret. and part. pal. of to win. | 

To Wox, verb neut. [punian, Sax. wohnen, Ger.} to dwell, to have 
abode : Not in uſe. Mzr/:o7, 


Won, ſalſt. from the verb] dwelling, habitation . Obſolete. Stenſer. | 


Wo'xnpeR, falt. ſ[hunden, of pupduan, Sax. wonder, Du. win der, 


Ger. wuntar, Teut.] 1. Admiration, aſtoniſhment; ſu prize cauſed by 


ſomething unuſual or unexpected. 2. Cauſe of wonder, an admirable 
or ſtrange thing, ſomething more or greater than can be expec.ed. 3. 
Any thing mentioned with wonder. The aw5xder of all tongues. Mitten, 

To Wo'xper, verb neut. [pundhian, Sax. undrer, Dan. undta, Su. 


wonderen, Du. wundern, Ger. wuntarn, Teut.] to admire at, to e 


ſtruck with admiration, to be pleaſed or ſurpriſed fo as to be aſtoniſhed: 
Commonly with at, ſometimes after, and ſometimes without either. 
Wo'yDERFUL, adj. [of onder and full] attoniihing, furprizing, ad- 
mirable. | | 
| WonperrFvuL, adv. to a wonderful degree: Improperly uſed in 
2 Chronicles. | þ 
Wo'NDERFULLY, adv. [of wonderful} ſurpriſingly. 
Wo'xnDerFuLNEss, the ſurpriſing quality of any thing. 
Wo'nDERMENT, /ub/?. [of wonder | amazement, ationiſhment, Not in 
uſe, except in low language. Spen/er and Bacon. $7 
Wo! n ER OUS, or Wo NDRoOVs, adj. [of wonder. The latter is con- 
tracted from the former] 1. Admirable, ſtrange, ſurpriſing. 2. [lr is 
barbarouſlv uſed tor an adverb. Johnſon.] In a ſtrange degree. Duden. 
See WonDERFUL. | | | 
| Wo'xperovsLY, or Wo'xpRoOuSLY, adv. [of wwonderous or awardrous] 
to a ſtrange degree. Dryden. | 5 
Wo r, /ub/t. [from the verb; of ze puna, of xepunian, Sax. wond, 
Su. to be accuſtomed to] ule, cuſtom, habit: Out of ule. / 
ton. 1 | 
To Woxr, or To be Wox r, verb neut. pret. and part. wox (ge- 
woonen, gewohnt, Du. from gewaynen, Ger. puman or xepunian, Sax.] 
to be uſed or accuſtomed to. to uſe. Spenſer and Locke. 
Wo'NDERSTRUCK, adj. [of wonder and firuck} amazed, 
Wane, or Wax, Sax. a field or meadow. 
Wox'r, /ub/. an abbreviation of ai not. 
Won {pand, Sax. ] a mole. | 
Wo'xTED, part. adj. [from wort] accuſtomed, uſed, uſual. 
Wo'xTEDNESS, uit. (of acontea] ſtate of being accuſtomed to: Not 
in uſe. K. Chartes. | | h 
Wo'wTLEss, adj. fof wont] unaccuſtomed, unuſual. Sper/er, 
Wo'xTLinGs, the young ot cattle: A provincial Word. 


To Woo, verb act. [pogzan, apogod, Sax. courted] 1. To love, te 


court. 2. To court ſolicitouſly, to invite with importunity. Alten. 

To Woo, verb neut. to court, to make love to. Drzaen. 

Woo'es, Aub. [po gehe, Sax.] a ſweethcart. 

Wood, a4. [wods, Goth. wubt, Ger. wod, Leut and Sax. rage, fury, 
woed, Du.] mad, furious, raging : Obſolete, Sener. | | 

Woop, ah. [pupu, Sax. wodh, Su. bout, umber, woudt, Pu. 2nd 
O. Ger. a foreſt] 1. A large and thick plantation of trees, a ſpot oft 

round beſet with trees and ſhrubs that grow ſpontaneoutly. 2. The 
2 of trees; timber. : bs 

Woopaxt'wone, /ub/?. a plant. 

Woop ard Word | with mariners] is when two pieces are let into each 
other, ſo that the wood of one joins cloſe to the other. | 

Woo'ppind, or Woop INT, /ub/?. [pob-bind, Six.) honey-ſuckle, 

Woo'pcass, /ubft, [with gunners] a caſe made of two pieces of hol- 
low wood, ſo that the wood of the one joins cloſe to the other, like tuo 
half cartridges to put into the bore of a cannon. | 

Woo'pcock, . [þubu coc, Sax.} 1. A wild fowl, being a bird of 
paſſage with a long bill, whoſe food is not known. 2. A word ludi- 
Wi uſed for a dunce. Shatefprare. 

Woopcock Soi ſin huſbandry] ground that hath a foil under t 
turf, which is of a woodcack colour, and is not goed. | 

| Woo'bep, 
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Woo'psp, adj. [of wood] ſupplied with wood. Arbuthnet, ; 

Woo'p-corN, a certain quantity of oats or other — in ancient 
times given by cuſtomary tenants to their lord, for liberty to pick up 
dead and broken wood. 
| Woo'pwmoxcR, uh. [of pubu, 
chant, a woodſeller. OR 

Woo'pcuLver, or Woo'pP1DGEON, ſub. a kind of wild pigeon. 

Woo'p-DRINK, ubſt. [of wood and drink] a decoction or infuſion of 
medicinal woods, as {aflafras and the like. Floyer. 

Woo'pFRETTER, ſubſ, [pubu, Sax. and freter, L. Ger. a devourer] 
an inſe&, a kind of wood-worm. | 

Woo'DLAnD, /ubſt. 9 in countries where are many woods; 
ground covered with woods : 

Woo'pLakK, ſub. a ſinging bird, a ſort of wild lark. 

Woo'pLovse, ah. the millepes, an inſect. 

Woo'pmaN, ub. [of wood and — 1. A ſportſman, a hunter. 
Pope. 2. Moodmen are officers of a foreſt, who have the charge of look- 
ing after the king's woods. | 

00/DMOTE, an ancient name of the foreſt court, now called the 
court of attachments. 3 . 

Woo D NH E, ſubſt. wild muſic. Milton. 1 
| Woo'pnymPn, /ubft. [of wood and aympb] Dryad. Milton. 

Wood-o'FFERING, ſibſt., wood burnt on the altar. LVL | 

Woo'DPECKER, /ubſt. [of wood and peck ; picus martius, Lat.] a bird 
that picks and hollows trees with its bill. 5 

Woo'pPipcEoN., See WoopCULVER. 


and mangene, Sax.] a timber-mer- 


'Woop-PLEA Court * the foreſt of Clun in Shropſhire) a court there 
a 


held for determining all matters of wood, and feeding of cattle. 
Woo'pRooF, /ub/?. an herb. Ainſworth. | N 
Woo DbsAcE, an herb. | | . 
Woods ARE, ſubſt, The froth called ewoodfare, being like a kind of 
ſpittle, is found upon herbs, as lavender and ſage. Bacon. 


Woo'dsERE, fubſt. [of wood and ſere] the time when there is no ſap 


in the tree. Tuſſer. | 
Woo'psntPE [pubu-pnipe, Sax.] a fowl. 
Woop Sorrel | oxys, Lat.] a plant. 5 | 
| Woo'pward, ſubft. [of wood and ward] a foreſter ; an officer of a 
foreſt who walks with a foreſt bill and takes cognizance of all offences 
committed, at the next ſwainmote or court of attachments. 
Woo'pwax, an herb. | 8 8 
Woo'pBRiDGE, a town in Suffolk, 62 computed and 75 meaſured 
miles from London. | | 


Woo'vzn, adj. [of word] 1. Made of wood, ligneous. 2. Clumſy, 


awkward. Shakeſpeare and Collier. | 
Woo'pGELDd [in old — 1. The gathering or cutting wood within 
a foreſt. 2. Money paid} fo 
nity or freedom from this payment by the king's grant. 
1 ſubſt. [of weed and hole) a place where wood is laid up. 
» © DHIPS, © 
* Woo bix ESS [of woody] the ſtate of having wood, fulneſs of wood. 
Woo pr, adj. [ hbudix, Sax.] 1. Full of woods or trees. 
ing of wood, ligneous. 3. Relating to woods. | | 
| Woo'ss, /ubſt. [of woo] a ſweetheart, one who courts a woman. 
Woo, ſubſt. [of cuowe; pepra, Sax.) 1. The thread interwoven croſs 
the warp, the weft. 2. Texture; cloth in general. Pope. 

1 Woo'inGLY, adv. [of wwosing] pleaſingly, ſo as to invite ſtay, Shake- 
{peare. | 
Woo, /. [pulle, Sax. ulle, Su. woll, Du. and Ger.] 1. A matter 

for clothing, which grows on ſheep; the fleece of ſheep. 2. Any ſhort 
thick hair. Shakeſpeare. | | | 
55 1 BER [pul- cambe n, Sax. ] one whoſe profeſſion it is to comb 

wool, : | 
Woo'ILEN, adj. [of pullen, Sax. ullen, Su. wollen, Du. and Ger. 
wool] made of wool, not finely dreſſed : and thence uſed likewiſe for 
any thing coarſe. Shakeſpeare. | 
Woo'LLen, ſub/t. cloth made of wool. Pope. 


Woo'LLEN-DRAPER, one who retails all manner of woollen manu- 


factures, eſpecially cloth. 
Woo'LFELL, Aub. [of wool and fell] ſkin not ſtripped of the wool. 
Woo'LLY, adj. "ul pull ig, Sax.] 1. Made of wool, clothed with 
wool. 2. Reſembling wool. | | | 
WooLL1'ness, ſubft. [of woolly] woolly quality. | 
Woo'L-DRIVERs, thoſe perſons who buy wool in the country, and 
carry it to the clothers or market towns to ſell it again. | 
Woo'L-PACK, or Woo“I-sA ck, ſubft. [ of auool, 2 and /ack] 1. A 
bag of wool, a bundle of wool. 2. The ſeat of the judges in the houſe 
of lords. ' 3. Any thing bulky without weight. The tame au, 
clergy. Cleaveland. *' | 
Woo'L-STAPLE, 
wool. 
: Woo'LwarD, adv. [of wool and ward] in wool : Not uſed. Shake- 
Hpeare. | 
., Woo't-winDERs, thoſe perſons who wind up the fleeces of wool, in 
order to be packed and ſold, into a bundle, it being cleanſed according 


To ſtatute. | 


Woo'sTED. See WorsTED. | 

Wo'sCEsTER, a city in Worceſterſhire, is 85 computed and 112 mea- 
ſured miles from London. It ſends two members to parliament. 

Worp, /t hond, beg; Sax. oede, Dan. woordte, Du. worte, 
Ger. waurdaſt, Teut.] 1. A diſtinct articulate ſound agreed on by men 
to convey their thoughts and ſentiments by; a ſingle part of ſpeech. 2. 
A ſhort diſcourſe. 3. Talk, diſcourſe: Commonly uſed in the plural. 
4. Diſpute, verbal contention. 5. Language. 6. Promiſe. 7. Sig- 
nal, token. 8. Account, gs, meſſage, 9g. Declaration, 10. Af- 
firmation. 11. Scripture, word of God. 12, 'The ſecond perſon of the 
ever adorable trinity : A ſcriptural term. | 

Wop [in an army. &c.] is ſome word that is given to be the token 
or mark of diſtinction, by which ſpies or treacherous perſons are known; 
it ſerves likewiſe to 2 ſurprizes. 

The Won p, or Woap of God [ Logos in Greek] one of thoſe titles by 
which the ou 74 4 characteriſed in ſeripture, John, c. i. v. 1. 
compared wi ypſe, c. xix. v. 13. ſo called, I ſuppoſe, fr 
his being (as St. Athanaſius, and St. = long before bs. well — 
preſſed it) the * or Interpreter of God the Father, i. e. the chief 
agent by whom his will is conveyed to other beings. Et ip/e autem Pa- 
tris interpretator uerbum.—Iren. Ed, Grabe. p. 335. Tho', as the 


r the ſame to the foreſters. 3. An immu- 


2. Conſiſt- 


a city, town, or any place appointed for the ſale of 


WO R 


ſame term in the Greek language does alſo ſignify ah; thie . 
was alſo included: and . 3 8 * £ 
called, or (as in the caſe before us) an intelligent divine perſon ; th 9 rg ; 
ſtinction ſhould be kept in view; otherwiſe we may ſometimes be 4 7 i 
when converſing with antiquity : If, for inftance, we conſult Hes 5 
Ed. Grabe, p. 138.—Immo magis irsE Devs, cum fit verbum 
it ſignifies a powwer or attribute in GOD THE FATHER ; and fo al 
Not ſo in that paſſage of Clemens Alexandrinus ; where addreſſing himielf © 
to a Gentile in terms borrowed from their own rites, he ſays, ** If wi | 
ling, be thou alſo initiated, and thou ſhalt perform the ſacred dance with 
angels, around the UNBEGOTTEN, and wnperi/hable, and only true Gid 
[meaning the FiRsT CAusE and FaTHer of the univerſe] Gop + 
Wor joining in the hymn [or to expreſs it till cloſer to the ori ry 
Inning together] with us.“ For in this place it manifeſtly ſignißes 

ivine Perſon ſo called; and whom a few lines aſter he ſtiles, “ the *s 
High Prieſt of the one God and Father; whole praiſes he accordingly ce. 
lebrates; as being at the head of all that worſhip which is pay'd both b 
men and angels to the ov 8UPREME. Clem. Alex. Admonitio ad G 7 
Ed. Paris, p. 74, 75. See Mess1an and Wisbom compared. J 

* It was ſo by Juſtin Martyr ; who conſidered the Son as being (un- 
der God) the ſource or fountain from whence all that reaſo 
which is found in men or angels, is derived, Apolog. I. 27 
R. Steph. p. 134. On this foot it was that St. Fu/tin elſewhere 
advanced that truly generous and moſt catholic ſentiment, that 
Sorrates and all who (in all ages of the world) have lived like 
him, according to reaſon, were MEN or CuHR1sT.” And to the 
ſame effect with St. Juſtin, his diſciple Tatian ſtiles the Son, 
% Aoy®- amo NO, draht, i. e. a reaſon [or intelligent be. 
ing] derived from the rational [or intellectual] power of God.“ 
The like uſe of this term occurred in St. Origen, Tertullian, and 
_ others: Not to add, in Philo the Few, who obſerves, that 
God has many words [or intelligent beings :] but there is ow 
ſo called by way of eminence above all the reſt ; whom P}ils 
calls, “his moſt ancient word; and affirms of him that he js 
Ilgeoburat@- Twy en y 7. e. the oldeſt of things that came into 
being.” I could have wiſh'd to have carry'd this critical enquiry 
ſomewhat further, vx. into the Chalare paraphraſe : But of all 
the numerous citations, which Dr. A//ix has produced fron 
thence, I fear, not one is ſufficient to prove his point; not one, 
but which may be accounted for, by a particular diem of the 
Cbaldee tongue, by which the aword of any being, whether divine 
or human, ſignifies that BEING HIUSTLFT. See WisDom, TInz 

TarranisTs, and FixsT Cavss compared. of 

To ſend Wok d, or a meſlage. | 

To leave Wok b, or an — for any one. 

By Word of Mouth, expreſſed in words. 

Word for WorD, conceived, expreſſed 
words without any alteration. 

Wor p-Book, a nomenclator, or dictionary. . 

To Word, verb neut. [from the ſubſt.] to diſpute. L'Efange. 
To Wor, verb act. to expreſs or indite in proper terms, 
Wo'rpixess [of wordy] talkativeneſs, verboſeneſs. 

Wo' RD, adj. ¶bondig, Sax.] abounding in words, verboſe. 

Wore, pret. of wear. See To WEAR. e 6 

To Work, verb neut. worked, wrought, irreg. pret. and part. pa}, 
[þonht, poeonht, or þnozb, Sax. peoncan, Sax. wercken, Du. wercken, 
würeken, Ger.] 1. To labour, to toil, to travel. 2. To be in action, 
to be in motion. 3. To act, to carry on operations. 4. To act as a 
manufacturer. 5. To ferment. 6. To operate, to have effect. 7. To 
obtain by diligence. 8. To operate as a purge or other phyſic. 9. To 
act as on an object; with on or pon. 10. To make way. Body ſhall 
up to ſpirit work. Milton. 11. To be toſſed or agitated, 

To Work, verb af. 1. To make by degrees. 2. To labour, to 
manufacture. 3. To bring by action into any ſtate. 4. To influence 
by ſucceſſive impulſes. 5. To produce, to effect. 6. To manage. 7. 
To put to labour; to exert, 8. To embroider with @ needle. g. To 
work out ; to effect by toil. 10. To work cut; to eraze, to efface. 11. 
To work up; to raiſe. | # 

To Work a Horſe [in horſemanſhip] upon wolts, or head, and 
baunches, in or between two heels, is to paſſage him, or make him go 
ſide ways upon two parallel lines. Oh | 

Wokk, /ubſt. bebe, peonc, or bone, Sax. weark, Su. werck, Du. Ger. 
and Teut.] 1. Labour, pains in doing any thing. 2. A tate of la- 
bour. 3. Bungling attempt. 4. Flowers or embroidery of the needle. 
5. Any fabric or compages of art, 6. Action, feat. 7. Any thing 
made. 8. Management, treatment. 9. To /et on work; to employ, to 
engape. 10. Deeds, ö | 

Wo'RKER, abt. [of work] one that works. 5 
8 every day in the week, excepting Sunday and holy- 

ys. | Ee 

Wo'kk FELLOW, ſub/?. [of work and fellow] one engaged in the ſame 
work with another. | | 

Wo'rK-House, or Wo'tKING-HOUSE, ali. [of work and houſe] in 
22 is any houſe or place ſet apart for carrying on any manufacture; 

ut is more particularly applied to certain houſes built in moſt towns and 

corporations appropriated for the employment and maintenance of the 
poor; or where idlers and vagabonds are condemned to labour, 

Wo'RKING-DAY, /ub/l. [of work and day] day on which labour is per- 
mitted ; not the ſabbath. Shakeſpeare. | 
8 Jubſl. [penc- man, Sax. ] an artificer or maker of any 
thing. | F 

O/RKMANLIKE, adj, [of penc-man and xelice, Sax.] artificial. 

Wo'kKMANLY, «dj. [of workman) Kufa, well performed ; work- 
manlike, | 

Wo'kKMANLY, adv. ſkilfully, in a manner becoming a workman. 
Shakeſpeare. | 

0'RKMANSH1P [of penc-man and peype, Sax.] 1. The thing peo: 

duced by the artificer. 2. The {kill of a worker; the degree of ik diſ- 
covered in any manufacture. 3. Art of working. | 

r ſubſt. [of work and maſter] the performer of any 
work, | 

Works, plur. of won x [in military affairs] all the fortifications about 
the body of any place; as, outworks are thoſe without the firſt inclo- 
ſure. 

Won xsor, a town in Nottinghamſhire, 110 computed and 133 mea- 
ſured miles from London.. 
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 Wo'nxwomanyfubf. [of work and women] 1. A woman filled in 
needle- work. 2. A woman that works for hire. wk * 
Wo'axv- Av, ſabſt. [corrupted from wworking-day. Jobnſon] the day 
nat the ſabbatn. WE EN 

Was vd, /ubPe. Ne, Sax. ] 1. The univerſe. World is the great 
collective idea of a 
earthy the terraqueous globe. 4. Preſent late of exiſtence. 5. Buſineſs 
of life ; trouble of life, 6. Public life. 7. Mankind, the generality of 
the people: An typerbolical expreſſion for many. 8. A ſecular life, in 
0 en ma ate life. 9. 7% World to come; a future life. 10. 
Wo 1s often made. aſe. of as an expletive term, e. g. I know not in the 
world what to do. He minds nothing in the aworld. 11. A great deal or 
a great number; as, a auorld ol riches, a world of company. 12. 
Courſe gf lite. Lʒo begin the wvorld, Clariſſa. 13. Univerial empire. 
14. The manners of men. 15. A collection of wonders ; a wonder: 
Obſolete= It was a world to ſee. Knollen. 16. Time. A ſenſe, origi- 


nally Saxon. Jahnſen. Now only uſed in world without end. 17. In the 


awarld ; in poſſibility. 18. For all the world; exactly: A ludicrous 
ſenſe. Now little uſed. Sidney, | 

To have the nay in 4 String, or To drive the WORLD before one 
ea phraſes }. to be fortunate in all one's undertakings. : 
| i a ponldlicnepye, Sax.] worldly mindedneſs, 
addictedneſo to gai e RE . | 

Wo'#LD L1NG,/ub/t,. [of world] a worldly minded man or woman, a 
mortal ſet upom gain. pink 55 | 

WoL Dl v, af. 1. Secular, relating to this life, in contradiſtinction 
to the life to come. 2. Bent upon this world; not attentive to a future 
fate: Milton 3, Human, common, belonging to the world. 
Wo nkl bir, adv. [of world] with relation to the preſent life. Ra- 


leigh. - 3 | | ? 

„ 06 v-uapEp AG, [of ponld and zeminde, Sax. the mind] 
having the mind fixed on the profits or pleaſures of the world; co- 
vetous. 22 * | Tithe: 

Worm, ſuf. [pypm or popm, Sax. worm, Du. and Ger. orm, Dan. 

vers, Fr. verme, It. vermis, Lat.] 1. A creeping inſect, a ſmall harm- 
leſs ſerpent living in the earth. 2. A 1 ſerpent. The mortal 
eworm. Shakeſpeare, 3. An animal bred in the body. 4. The animal 
that ſpins filk, Shakeſpeare. 5. Grubs that gnaw wood and furniture. 
6. Something tormenting. 7. In contempt; a wretched creature. 
Worm is vanouſly compounded according to the different ſpecies of 
worms; as, belly-wworm, , book-worm, chur. worm, earth-wierm, glow- 

eworm, hand-worm, ring-worm, filk-worm,' <wood-worm, &c. 8. Any 
thing vermiculated or turned round; any thing ſpiral ; as, a worm or 
ſcrew wire for a gun. ” 


Wogau [with diltillers] $Jong ſpirally winding pewter pipe, placed in 


a tub of water, to cool, nd thicken the vapours in diſtilling of ſpirits. 
To Wos u, verb * {from the ſubſt.] to work ſlowly, ſecretly and 
gradually, | W 6-4 r ber 
To Worm one, verb act. with out. 1. To work a perſon. out of a 
place, benefit, Ic. to drive by flow and ſecret means: Moſtly; uſed paſ- 
lively. Swift. 2. To deprive a dog of ſomething under his tongue, 
which is ſaid to prevent him from running mad. Sas ee 
Wo'sM-EATEN, adj. [of popm and zran, Sax. ] 1. Gnawed by 
worms. 2. Old, worthleſs. | | : 
|  Wo'rmcRass, an herb good to kill worms in human bodies. 
Wo'RMSEED, the ſeed of a plant called Holy Wormwoed. 


Won uwood [wermgd, Brit. þenemod, or pympyrx, Sax. wermuht, | 


Ger. all of wearmde, Teut. heat, and ſo the Miſnians now call it, from 
its virtue to kill worms in the body] a plant, of which Miller ſays there 
ave 32 ſpecies... [ins 3 
To Worm a Cable [with mariners] is to ſtrengthen it by winding a 
{mall rope all along between the ſtrands, | p 
Wolaur, adj. [of worm] full of worms. 
Wos x, part. paſſ. of auear. 8 = oy | 
Wo'smil, /. In the backs of cows in the Summer are maggots ge- 


nerated, which in Eſſex we call avorzzzls, being firſt only a ſmall knot in 


the ſkin. Derham. PETR | nod: 
To Wo x R {þopran, to run to and fro, or of -þeruzean, Sax. to pro- 
voke, (þojugen:: whence probably the word auarray; or worgen, Du. 
wurgen, Ger. to ſtrangle] 1. To touze or tug, 10 pull or tear in pieces, 
as wild beaſts do. 2. To teaze or vex, to harraſs or perſecute brutally. 
Wonsz, irreg. compar. of bad; bad, worſe, worſt [pieppe, or pynpe, 


4, 


Sax.) more bad, more ill. \ 8 
Worse, adv. in a manner more bad. Shakeſpeare. 


4's 4 


The Woxsg, Jah. [from the adj. ] 1. The loſs, not the advantage, 
not the better. 2. Something leſs good. Clariſſa. | 

To WorsE, verb act. [from the adj.] to put to diſadvantage. This 
word, tho” analogical enough, is not now. uſed. Milton. 3 

Wo's ER, adj. a babarous word, formed by corrupting worſe with the 
uſual comparative termination. Shakeſpeare and Dryden. 


Wo'rsne, /ub/t. [þzopV-peype, Sax.] 1. Excellence, eminence, dig- 


| nity. 2. Religious act of reverence, adoration. 3. A title of honour, 
9. 4. worth-ſhip. 4. A term of ironical reſpect. 5. Honour, reſpect, 
Civil deference. St. Luke. 6. Idolatry of lovers. Shakeſpeare. | 

 Chriftizn Woksuif. Would the reader ſee what was meant by Chri- 


tian worſhip in St. Juſtin's times, he may conſult the words Euciarist, 


DoxoLogy, and Ox DA in Divinity compared. And now, partly in 


urtber explication of this moſt important article, and partly to ſhew in 
1 lax a way the term [Woxs hir J. is uſed by ancient writers, we ſhall 
produce one or two citations more. For tis well known that work 
in the moſt high and ab/alute ſenſe of the word, was by antiquity [ Cle- 
ment. Stromat. Ed. -Paris, * p. 700. ] appropriated to the rixs r Caust 
and Farhzx of the univerſe; and yet they do not ſeruple to apply it in 
a ſubordinate ſenſe to other beings.» A truely devout man, ſays Fuflin 
Martyr, will honeur no other God ; and he would alſo honour THAT AN- 
GEL, {meaning the angel of God's Preſence] Ou Bunny, i. e. God hav- 
ing W1LLED it to be 10.“ See Genefis, e. xlviii, v. 15. Accordingly 
St. Juſtin having obſerv'd that the Logos (when he became man) taught 
us che ſame doQrine which Socrates had taught before Him, wiz. that the 

Gods of the Heathen were evil demons; and, having alſo obſerved, that 
the Chriſtians for- maintaining this very doctrine were called Arbeifts, 


immediately ſubjoins as follows; We do confeſs indeed, that we are 


Atheiſts with reference to ſuch imaginary deities as theſe : not ſo with 
reference to the mo/t true, and abſolutely fe Gop. and FaTHER of 
reQitude, ſobriety, and every virtue: But both nM 3 and his Son who 
came from him, and has TAUGHT us theſe things [meaning the vanity 
of the Pagan worſhip, as above deſcribed;] and the Hoſt of oTHeR 


No : 
e 


2 
0 


bodies whatever. Locke. 2. Syſtem of beings. 3. The 


_ tended to thoſe 


WOT 

: „ 8 

good angels, that follow and reſemble him; and the prophetic ſpirit, do 
we [we Chriſtians], revere and awor/2ip, honouring them with trath and 
reaſon,” Tuſtin 4pabs. 2. Ed. R. Steph. p. 137. and Dialog. cum ry- 
pbon, p. 97, compared. Who does not ſee that he tefms HONOUR, 


REVERENCE, and woR$HIP, ate here applied promiſcuouſly to them 
all ? But St, Origen, in his eighth book againſt Ce//zu:;, EA. 2 


ws 


p. 385, gives us the true key to the whole. That philoſopher had char- _ 


ged the Chriſtians with ſomething in their worſhip, /2i/ar to what the 


condemned in the Heathens, wiz. that by worſhipping Chriſt, they wor= © 


ſhipped not only the suraEur Gop himſelf, but alſo his Miniſter in, 
conjunction with him. To which St. Origen replies; Had Celſus at- 
0 words, J and my Father are one, and to what the Son 
of God ſays in his prayer, as I and I hon are one; he would. not 
have imagined, that we worſhip. another beſides the Gop over ail,” 
2 the Fist causk and FaTazr of the univerſe; for by that 
title is He conſtantly characterized throughout all St. Origen's works. ] 
For the Faruk, ſays Chriſt, is in me, and I in Him. But leaſt any 
one ſhould infer from hence, chat we go over to them, who deny the Fa- 
ther and Son to be two Hyßeſlaſes or /ubſlances, [ meaning the Sube/lrans or 
Noetians} let him confider that text, 4nd of all that believed, there awas 
one heart, and one joul ; that from hence he may underſtand the true im- 
port of thoſe words, I and my Father are one; we therefore worſhip one 
Gon, (as we have explained it) the Father, and the Son being two 
things in /xb/ance [or diſtinct /v>/fantral exiſtence] but one thing in ACER“ 
MEN'P, HARMONY, and ſamengſ of wilu.” See HyeosTasts. He then 


proceeds to obſerve, © that if Ceſſus meant the TRUE mintsTERs of God, 


after his Only-begotten ; ſuch as Gabriel, Michael, and other good an- 
gels and ſhould affirm, that we ought (by parity of argument) to wor- 

ip theſe ; we might poſſibly have ſomething to offer on this head; after 
having purged [or cleared] the term [Worſhip] of ſome ideas belonging 
to its proper import, and alſo of certain actions in the worſhipper ; 
[cating I {uppoſe prayer, daxology, praſtration of the body, and the like] 

ut ſince Ce//as,. by the word Miniſters, intends theſe Demons which Pa- 
gans worſhip; theſe we are taught to regard not as miniſters of that Gop 
WHO is OVER ALL; but of that evi one, and ruler of this world, who has 
apoſiatized from God; and conſequently we cannot pay ary worſhip to 


eſe: But on the contrary we do worſhip Ixcouar; x H the o 
Gop ; and the one Sor, Logos, and Image of God; offering our prayers 


to the Gop of the uxiveRse, thro' his Onlz-begozten ; to whom we firſt 
preſent them, counting him worthy (as being a propitiation for our fins) 
to offer, in the capacity of our High-Pref?, our prayers, ſucrifices, and 
interceſſions to the GOD over ALL.“ Origen, aa. Cel. Ed. Cuntab.. 
385, 386. See UNION of Divine Perſons, SuvokDbixATION, TRIAD, 
UCHARIST, Doxo0LOGY, BaPTizM, and Gos, compared with John, 
c. xvi. v. 23. and Revelat, c. v. ver. g—14. and Clarke's Scripture- 
Doctrine, Ed. z. p. 379, 380, &c. | 3 | 
To Wo'Rs RHI, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To adore, to reverence, 
to venerate with religious rites. 2, To pay d eiſance or ſubmilion to, 
to treat with civil reſpect. Shake feare. 5 
To Wonxs mr, verb neut. to perform acts of devotion. 


Wo'ssHIPFUL, adj}. [peond-Acype- pull, Sax] 1. Worthy of de- 


ference, claiming reſpe& by any character br dignity. 2. A termof iro. 
nical reſpect. Shakeſpeare. _ | : x 
Wo'R$SHIPFULLY, adv. [of worſhipful]. reſpectfully. Shakeſpeare. 
Wo'xsn4PFULNEss, deſervingneſs of worſhip. 5 1 
Wo'nsRIP EA, f. one who pays adoration, reverence or worſhip. - 
1 N. irreg. ſuperl. of bad [ pynſ or pie ny, Sac. ] moſt bad, 
Woksr, /:b/. the moſt calamitous or wicked ſtate; the utmoſt eight 
or degree of any thing ill. Tg | 
To Wors'r one, verb act. to have the better of one, to defeat. 
Wo'rsTED, part. adj. vanquiſhed, overcome. 


* 


Wos TED, ag.. nn of pond, a hall, and prevba, Sax. a 
place; from a town of d 


that name in Norfolk, anciently famous for ipin- 
ning of wool} a ſort of woollen yarn, ſo denominated from the place. 
or, /uz/t. Du. [wurtz, Ger. pynx or peont, Sax. a root] 1. Origi- 
nally an herb in general; whence it {till continues in many, as , leen- 
wort, liuerauert, colewort, 2. A plagt of the cabbage kind. 3. [ Wynx, 
Sax.] new drink, either ale or beer unfermented, or in the act of fer- 
mentation. | = 


_* Worrn, or Wu Tu, verb neut. [beo dan, Sax. to be] This word 


is now only retained in au worth or wurth, wo be. Spenſer. 

Wong rn, a. [qwert, C. Brit. bpeonð, Sax warde, Su. waerdt, Du. 
wehrt, Ger.] 1. Price or value. 2. Excellence, virtue. 3. Impor- 
tance, valuable quality, deſert or merit. BY * 

WokTH, adj. 1. That is equal in price or value to 2. Deſerving of. 
3. Equal in poſſeſſions to. And now worth nothing. Shakeſpeare. 

Won rn (of bon, a court or farm; pon dige, Sax. a way, a ſtreet, a 
field] a termination joined to the names of many places, as Walworth, 
Thiſtleworth, &c. | | 

Wo'RTHILY, adv. [of worthy ; pon dlic, of pos, and zelic, Sax.] 
1. Accordingly, not below the rate; with of. 2. Delervedly, accord- 
ing to merit. 3. Juſtly, not without cauſe, 


O'RTHINESS, /ubft, [of worthy] 1. Deſert. 2. Valuableneſs, ex- 5 


cellence, virtue. z. State of being worthy; quality of deſerving. 


Wo'x TES, /ub/?. men of great worth or merit, illuſtrious perſonages. | 


See Wox TY. 6 
0'KTHINE of Land [in Hertfordſkire] a particular quantity or mea- 
ſure of ground, 4 | 

Wo's Tai. 858, adj. [of ponð and leap, Sax.] 1. Having no virtues, 
dignity or excellence, 2. Having no value, good for nothing. 
 Wo'gTaLigsNesS, Jad. [of worthleſs] the ſtate of being of no value, 
want of excellence or dignity. | ' 

Wo'x Tux aj. [pynd or pyn diz, Sax. verdig, Dan. warrdig, Su. 
wacrdigh, Du.] 1. Deſerving, ſuch as merits ; with of 2. Valuable, 
having excellence or dignity. 3. Having worth, having virtue, 4, Not 

od ; A term of ironical celebration. Dryden. 5. Suitable for any qua- 
ity, good or bad; equal in value; equal in dignity ; with of 6. Suit- 
able to any thing bad. Shate/eare. 7. Deſerving of ill. Deuteronomy. 
Won ru x, /ubft. a man laudible for any eminent quality, particularly 
for valour. See WorTaiss. ; * | 

To Wo! T, verb ad. 1 the adj. ] to render worthy, to aggran- 
dize, to exalt : Not uſed. Shate/peare. ; 

To Wor, verb neat. [of þrzan, Sax, whence veer, to know; of 
which the preterite was wor, knew; which, by degrees, was miſtaken for 
the preſent tenſe; as, Ged-wor, of the obſolete verb, t wit] to know, 


to be aware.. 
12R | _ War 


* 


Fa a 


* 


WER 


Wo'rTox ander Edge, a town in Glouceſterſhire, 8 3 computed and 99 
meaſured miles from London. 9 ; 

Wove, or Wo'vex, pret. and part. pafſ. See To Weave. I 

WovLD, pret. See TO WII I. 1. It is generally uſed as an auxiliary 
verb with an infinitive, to which it gives the force of the ſubjunctive 
mood. 2. «would do it; my reſolution is that it ſhould be done by me. 
Thou wwouldft do it ;, fach muſt be the conſequence to thee. He or 77 


would this muſt be the conſequence to him or it. 3. The plural as the 
| ſingular. 4. Was or am reſolved ; wiſh or wiſhed to, 5. It is a familiar 


term for u to do or to have. 6. Should wiſh. 7. It is uſed in old au- 
thors for ould. Bacon. 8. It has the ee of Icuiſb, or I pray. 
'This, I believe, is improper, and formed by a gradual corruption of the 


phraſe vould God ; which originally imported that God <vould, might God 


will, might God decree. From this phraſe, ill underſtood, came <vould 


to God; thence I would to Gd: and thence I would, or, elliptically, 


wwould came to ſignify I di: And fo it is uſed even in good authors, 
but ought not to be amitared. | | 
 Wov'rvinG, ah. [of would) 1, Motion of defire, diſpoſition or 
propenſion to any thing; incipient purpoſe. Hammond. 2. [In fea lan- 
guage] the winding of ropes hard about a yard or maſt, after it has been 
ſtrengthened by nailing a piece of timber to it. | 
To Wound, verb att. [hunvian, Sax, wonden, Du. wunden or ber- 


wunden, Ger.] to cauſe a hurt by violence. 


Wow, . [pund, Sax. wonde, Du. wunde, Ger.) a hurt given 
by violence ; a cutting or breaking the continuity bf the parts of the 
body ; or a bloody rupture or ſolution of the natural union of the ſoft 
parts of the body by a pricking, cutting or bruiſing inſtrument. | 

Wound [punded, Sax.] pret. and part. paf/. See To Winp. 

Wov'xnDLEss, a. [of evound] exempt from wounds, that is without 
wounds. | 5 | 

Wov'np-worT [pund-þype, Sax. vulneraria, Lat.] a plant. 

- Wov'xpy, adj. extreme, very great, exorbitant: A low bad word. 

Worx, or Woxe, the pret. of wax, Obſolete. Spenſer. 

Wo'x EN, part. of to wax. Obſolete. Spenſer.” | 

WR. w before , in the Engliſh tongue, is little or not at all heard, 
only a kind of gentle aſpiration ſeems to precede the ſound of the rx. 

Wack, /ub/2. a ſea weed. Only uſed in the Scot's dialect. f 
Wack, Wreck, or Ship-Wrack [hnæce, Sax. a wretch, wrack, 
Du. The poets uſe avrack or wreck indifferently as rhyme requires; 


the latter writers of proſe commonly wreck. See Wa Eck.] 1. It is 
- when a ſhip periſhes at ſea by winds or rocks, and no man eſcapes alive 
out of it; which, when it ſo happens, if any of the goods that were in it 


are thrown on ſhore by the waves, they belong to the king, or to ſuch 
perſon to whora the king has granted <vreck ; but if a man, dog or cat 
eſcape alive ſo that the owner come within a year and a day, and prove 
the goods to be his, he ſhall have them again. 2. A ſhip that fo pe- 
riſhes. 3. Ruin, deſtruction in general. This is the true Saxon, mean- 


ing. Johnſon. Devote to univerſal avrack. Milton. 


To WRrack, verb af. 1. To deſtroy in the water, to wreck, See 
WRECk. 2. In Milton, it ſeems to mean to rock, to ſhake ; as, wrack- 
ing whirlwinds. 3. To torture, to torment. This is commonly written 
rack; and the inſtrument of torture always rack. „ 

To Wack, verb neut. to ſuffer ſnipwreck. Met | 

WAA “CK ED, part. pafſ. [of pnæc, Sax. a wreck] ſhip-wrecked. 

To WR AN, verb neut. [of wrong, q. d. wronging. Skinner. Or 
perhaps of wraccken, Du. to reject, or of wrangan, Du. to be ſharp, wran- 
2 Minſecab] to brawl peeviſhly, to quarrel perverſely, to ſquab- 

e. : . 5 wo 

Wara'xcLe, abt. [from the verb] a perverſe diſpute, a quarrel, 

WRra'nGLER, ſubſt, [of wrangle] a peeviſh, perverſe, diſputative 


man. 
To WR ar, verb act. wrapped or wrapt, pret. and part. paſſ. prob. of 


hpeohpian, Sax. Skinner. Or perhaps of werren, Teut. to fold, and op, 
q. d. werrop, fold up or-wwrap, wraffler, Dan.] 1. To roll together, to 
coraplicate, 2. To infold or cloſe in, to wind about, 3. To compriſe, 


to contain in general; with vp. Addiſon. 4. Towrap up; to involve en- 


tirely. 5. It is often corruptly written for rap or rapt, from rapio, Lat. to 
fnatch up miraculouſly. 6. To tranſpert, to put in ecſtacy. 7. Per- 
haps the following paſſage ſhould properly be rap'd; tho' wrapped is 
now frequently uſed in this ſenſe. Johnſon. Wrapt in amaze. ju 
The three laſt ſenſes are commonly uſed in the paſſive. 
 Wra'ePPER, ſub/t. [of wrap] 1. One that wraps. 2. Any thing in 
genera] that involves, as a courſe cloth in which bale goods are wrapped. 
Warn [pnað, hnað, or bað, Sax. vred, Dan, wred, Su. wreed, Du. 
cruel] extreme anger, indignation, fury, rage. | 
WAT TUTVT, adj, [of pnað and pull, Sax. ] full of indignation, ra- 
ing. | 
N nn adv. [of wathful] very angrily, furiouſly. 
WrA'CHEFULNESS, /ubft, [of wrathful] extreme anger. 
Waea"rnless, adj. [of wrath] free from anger. Waller. 
To Wx EAE, verb act. old pret. and part. paſſ. wroke. Spenſer. | þn&- 
can, Sax. wraecken, Du. recken, Ger.] 1. To revenge. 2. To diſcharge, 
to vent, to execute any violent deſign. This is the ſenſe in which it is 
now uſed ; as, to wreak one's anger upon. 3. It is corruptly written 
tor rech, to heed, to care. Shakeſpeare, | a 
WREEAE, ſutft. [from the verb] 1. Revenge, vengeance. Shake- 
ſieatre. 2. Furious fit, rage. Shakeſpeare. | 9 
Wak AK Tur, a4, {of wreak] revengeful, angry. Shakeſpeare. 
Wa kLEes, adj. {1 know not whether this word be miſwritten for 
reckleſs, careleſs ; or comes from wreak, revenge, and means unreveng- 
ing. Fohr/on} So flies the awreackl:/5 ſhepherd from the wolf. Shakeſpeare. 
WrEaTH, fubft. {pneope, Sax.] 1. A garland, a chaplet. 2. [þne- 
ode, Sax.} any thing twiſted or curled; a roll, ſuch as women wear on 
their heads in carrying a pail. 3, [With architects] a torce or twiſted 
work, 4. [With hunters] the tail of a boar. 5. In heraldry] the re- 
preſentation of a roll of fine linen or filk, like that of a Turkiſh turbant, 
conſitting of the colours borne in the eſcutcheon placed in atchievements 
between the helmet and the creſt, and immediately ſupporting the creſt, 
To Wa EATnE, verb af. pret. wreathed, part, aff. wreathed, 


 wreathen [pneopian, Sax, wryba, Su.] 1. To twiſt or twine about, to 


curl. 2. For to awrithe. He rolls and wwreath's his ſhining body round. 
tay. 3. To interweave, to entwine one in another. 4. To encircle as 
a garlaud 5. Toencircle as with a garland. 0 N 


WarkAa'THY, adi. [of ewreath] ſpiral, curled; twiſted. Broaun. 


I 


WA 1K 
1 ; «oF 
Waer'cery, wrack-free, exempted from the forfeit 


oods and veſſels to the king; a privilege granted to the Cinous. 5 
K. Edward III. | WY OT o the Cinque-Ports by 


lanes 9, + { pzcce, Sax, a miſerable perſon, wracke, Du. * by 4 : 


broken. See Wrack] 1. Deſtruction by ſea, from beinp dri 
winds on rocks or ſhallows at ſea. 2. Diſſolution by violent? _ T 
deſtruction in general. His country's wreck. Shakeſpeare, 4. Miß man, i 
ted for wreak. When wintery ſtorm his wrathful avreck doth thro 1 
Spenſer. 6 | 
To Wreck, verb act. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To deſtroy by daſhin 
rocks or ſhallows. 2. To ruin in general. It is uſed reciprocally. . | 
Civ. War. 3. Shakeſpeare and Prior ignorantly uſe it for wreas . | 
different ſenſes of revenge and execute. * 118 b ih 

To WRECK, verb neut. to ſuffer wreck, Miltor. 1 9 


Wren [hnenna, Sax. ] a ſmall bird. ; "IP 

Waencn, /ub/t. [from the verb] 1. A ſprain or ſtrain. 2. A vid 
lent pull or twitch. 3. Wrenches in Chaucer ſignify means, ſleigh * 
ſubtilties: which is, J believe, che ſenſe here. A aurench and mean fo: 
peace. Bacon. | . | 
To WEN, verb ad. [ppinxan, Sax. rencken, or verencken, Ger 
wrenghen, Pu.] 1. To ſprain, to diſlocate, to diſtort. 2. To pull by 2 
violence, to wreſt, to force. | 1 2 

W Eser, ſubſt. {from the verb] 1. Diſtortion, violence. 2. It is uſed 
in Spenſer and Shakeſpeare for an active or moving power. I ſu poſe, | 
from the force of a tilter acting with his lance in the reſt. 3. A fort of 
bow to tune muſical inſtruments with. | ; We 

To WkesT, verb ad. [ppeprtan, Sax.] 1. To twiſt or turn about 
to wring, pull or ſnatch, to force or extort by writhing. 2. To diſtort. 
to writhe, to force. 3. To pervert the ſenſe of an author or paſſage, 
See SIMILE, FixsT-BgRN, NESTORIANIsMd, Wisbom, WorD of God, 
Fx DERAL Head, Ransom, PROPITIATION, c. Fre no 

Wre'sTER, Aub. [of wreft) he who wreſts. | | 

To Wae'sTLE, verb neut. [of wreſt; pnæpxlian, Sax. worſtelen, Du.] 
1. To contend who ſhall throw the other down. 2. To contend, to 

Wee earneſtly; . * in mw. | | | 

WRresTLER, aht. [ppzpelene, of pnepchan, Sax. worſtelaer, Du. 
1. One IT — _ . —— art. 2. One aty. 
contends in wreſtling. e 

Wxe'sTLING, ſubft. [pnzpelung, Sax. worſtelinge, Du.] a kind of 
combat or engagement between two perſons unarmed, body to body, to 
prove their ſtrength and dexterity, and try which can throw the other to 
the ground. | | RN: | 

Waren N of precca, Sax. a baniſhed man, or miſerable perſon, 
or of wrack, Du. a caſt away, or of pneccan, Sax. to take vengeance] 
1. A miſerable, wretched, forlorn perſon, 2. A worthleſs ſorry crea- 
ture. 3. It is uſed by way of flight or ironical pity, or contempt, 4. 
It is ſometimes a word of tendernets, as we now ſay poor thing. Sidney. 

Wee'TCHED, adj. [of wretch] 1. Miſerable, unfortunate. * 2. Cala. 
mitous, affliftive. 3. Pitiful, vile, ſorry, ſcurvy, worthleſs. 4. Deſ- 
picable; hatefully contemptible, + 8 

WxE'TCHEDLY, adv. [of wretched] 1. Miſerably, uhhappily, for- 
rily, ſcurvily, meanly, deſpicably. Re | 

WrEe'TCHEDNESS, ſubſt. [of wretched] 1. Unhappineſs, miſerable 
ſtate, 2, Deſpicableneſs, pitifulneſs. 5 

Wre'TCHLESS, adj. [This is by I know not whoſe corruption written 
for reckleſs} careleſs heedleſs. Hammond. (4 

TO Wrr'cGLE, verb neut. [ppizan, or oben. Sax, to wag, Iugge- 
len, Du.] 1. To turn here and there as a ſnake does. 2. To ſcrew or 
inſinuate into favour. NES | 

To WR1GGLE, verb act. to put in a quick reciprocating motion; to 
introduce by ſhifting motion. | | 
p W&1'GGLETAIL, /ubſft. for WR1'GGLINGTAIL, See Wa IOOTLE. Sper- 
fer. 

Wzicur [pnyra, pnyrxa, or pnyncan, Sax, to work or labour] an 
artificer in wood, as whee/wright, millwright, ſhipwright. | 

To Wrinc, verb act. wringed or wrung, irreg. pret. and part. pafſ. 
pnungen, Sax. [pninxan, Sax. wringen, Du. and Ger.] 1. To twiſt, to 
turn round with violence. 2. To force out of any body by contortion. 
3. To preſs or ſqueeze hard. 4. To writhe. Wrings his hapleſs hands. 
Shakeſpeare. 5. To force by violence, to extort. 6. To pinch or 
gripe. 7. To harraſs, to diſtreſs, to put to pain. 8. To diſtort, to turn 
to a wrong purpoſe. . To perſecute with extortion, Wronged and 
wringed to the quick. Hayward. | 

To WRinG, verb neut. to writhe with anguiſh. PET 
5 ſubſt. [of wring] one who ſqueezes the water out of 
clothes. | 

To Wzr'nkLE, verb af. [þninchan, Sax. wrinckelen, Du.] 1. To 


make creaſes or figures, to corrugate. 2. To make rough or uneven. 


Milton. | 
 WarxKLE, ab. [þpincle, Sax. wrinckel, Du.] 1. A creaſe or fold 
as in a garment, the ſkin, &c, a corrugation of the face. 2. Any rough- 
neſs in general. | 
Wal krox, in Somerſetſhire, 103 computed and 125 meaſured miles 
from London. | 
WesT, Aub. Ipniyr, Sax. ] the part of the arm adjoining to the hand, 
that joint by which the arm and hand are connected. 

KST BAND, of a fleeve [ynifx-band, Sax.] the faſtening of the 
ſhirt at the hand. 8 ; 
War, t. [pnre, of pprean, Sax.) 1. Any thing written, ſerpiture. 
This ſenſe is now chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the bible. 2. A legal in- 
ſtrument. 3. A judicial proceſs ; an order from the king or court of ju- 
dicature for appehending a perſon, c. a written precept or order, by 
which any thing is commanded to be done relating to a ſuit or action, as 
the defendant or tenant to be ſummoned, a diſtreſs to be taken, a diſſei- 
ſin to be redreſſed, Ic. and they are either origina/ or judicial. 

Holy War, the ſcriptures of the Oli and New Teftament. * The Bi- 
BLE, I ſay, the BiBLg is the religion of proteſtants._—l ſee plainly, 
and with my own eyes, that there are popes againſt popes, councils 
againſt counci/s, ſome fathers againſt others, the fame 7 againſt 
themſelves ; the church of one age againſt the church of another age. 
Traditive Interpretations of ſcripture are pretended, but there ate fend or 
zone to be found. No tradition, bit only of Scx1yTURE, can derive it- 
ſelf from the fountain; but may be plainly proved either to have been 
brought in on ſuch an age after Chriſt, or that in ſuch an age it was not 
in. In a word, there 15 no ſufficient certainty but of 8CRIPTURE only 

| {meaning 
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5 (meaning with reference to the /pecifie doctrines of revelation, as contra - 


+, diſtinguiſhed from natural religion] for any confidering man to build 
upon. Chillingworth, c. vi. ſect. 56. And the the whole church 
of England, in her articles, declares, © that even general councils, foraſ- 
much as they be an aſſembly of men, whereof all be not governed by the 
Spirit. and Word of God, may err, and ſometimes hawe erred, even in 
things pertaining to God, Wheretgre things ordained by them, as ne- 
ceſſary to ſalvation, have neither ſtrengh or authority, unleſs it may be 
declared [i. e proved] that they be taken out of Holy Scripture.” See 
Ber ans, Creep, Councils Oecumenical, Rites, 'I'RaDiTION, 

| WesTERN Empire; above all, Nicexs Council, REvulgion, Unmabe, 
PaoßolE, and FinsT-BORN compared. 

Weir of Aſiſtance, iſſues out of the exchequer to authorize any per- 
fon to take a conſtable, or other public officer, to ſeize goods prohibited 
or unaccuſtomed. X 

Wir of Privilege, is a writ which a privileged perſon brings to a 
court for exemption, upon account of ſome privilege. 

| WriT of Rebellion. See Commisston of Rebellion. 

War, pret. of to write. See To WRITE. © #2 
Wars Original, are writs ſent out of the high court of chancery to 
ſummon the defendant in a perſonal, or a tenant in a real action, either 
before the ſuit begins, or to 2 the ſuit thereby. | 

Walrs Judicial, are diſtinguiſhed in that their zefe bears the name of 
the chief juſtice of that court whence they come ; whereas the original 
ſays teſle me ip/o, in the name of, or relating to the king. 

 _ Waraura'TLVE, adj. writing much. A word of Pope's coining. Not to 
be imitated. | . 
To Write, verb af. pret. writ or wrote, part. paſſ. written, writ, 


or wrote [aþprean, þprean, Sax. adrita, Iſl. wreta, Goth. letter, wruta, 


Celt. the points or accents over letters] 1. To enter any thing down in 
writing, to expreſs by means of letters. 2, To engrave, to impreſs. 3. 
To tell by letter. 4. To produce as an author, to compoſe. 
To Weir, verb neut. 1. To 1 the act of writing; with pon. 
2. To play the author. 3. To tell in books; with of. 4. To ſend let- 
ters. 5. To call one's ſelf, to be entitled, to uſe the title of. 6. To 
com 45 to form compoſitions. 5 | 
KI TER, ſub/t, {ppreene, Sax.) 1. A penman. 2. An author. 
WaäairER of Tallies [in the exchequer] an officer or clerk to the audi- 
tor of receipts, who writes upon the tallies the whole of the tellers bills. 
To WriTne, verb af. [þniSan, Sax.] 1. To diſtort, to deform 


with diſtortion. 2. To wring, to twiſt with violence. 3. To wreſt, to 


force by violence. 4. To twiſt. His aurithen bolt. Dryden. 
To Warn, verb neut. to be convolved with agony or torture. 
WAI“ ru, part. pa. [of pni dan, Sax.] wrung, twiſted, wreſted. 
To Warn, verb a. [of writhe] to wrinkle, to corrugate : Uſed 
vely. Spenſer. _ | | | 
 Wer'rixG, ſubſt. [from write] 1. The art or act of ſignifying and 
conveying ideas to others, by letters or characters viſible to the eye. 2. 
A legal inftrument. 3. A compoſure, a book; as, papers containing 
any thing written, deeds, &c. | | 5 
 Werirtincs [or works] of an author, a written paper of any kind. 
Shakeſpeare. | 222 , 
 Warr'TiNG-MASTER, /ub/?. one who teaches to write. 
WI“ rr RR, part. 72 See To WRITE. | 
Werr'zLED, wrinkled. EN 
This weak and vorixled ſhrimp 


Should ſtrike ſuch terror. Shakeſpeare. Hen. VI. Act. II. Sc. 4 


117 meaſured miles from London. 


Wack xx, hart. pafſ. of to wreak. Spenſer, See To Wa RAE. 
Wxox , /«b/t. Man ge, Sax. wraeng, Su.] 1. Injuſtice, injury, a de- 
ſigned, a known detriment. 2. Error, not right. 

Wrox, adj. [from the ſubſt.] 1. Not morally right, not agreeable 
to propriety or truth. 2. Not phyſically right; unfit, unfaitable | 

— TT adv. 3 not rightly. 

o WronG, verb act. nzan, Sax. ; i 

jute 28 (hrin an, wraenga, Su.] to do injury or 
WuronG-po'tr [of wrong and doer] an injurious perſon. Sidney. 
Wro'ncr, ſubſt. — wrong] one that wrongs or injures. Raleigh, 
Wro'xcevr, adj. [of pnang and pull, _ unjuſt, injurious. 
pr Rain _ [of wrongful} unjuſtly. 
RO'NGHEAD, Of WRONGHEA'DED, 4%. [of | er- 
verſe in underſtanding. Pope. e 3 4 
| WrO'NGLY, adv. [of wrong] amiſs, unjuſty. 
Wro'NGLESSLY, adj. without injury to any. Sidney. 
Weors, pret. and part. paſſ. See To Wars. | | 

Ek adj. Ipnað, Sax. vrod, Du.] very angry: Not in uſe. See 
RATH. | | 


Wro'Tyam, or Wo'rxTHam, a town in Kent, 20 computed and 25 


% 
% 


_ meaſured miles from London. 
Wrovcar, the pret. and part. paſſ. as it ſeems, of avork, as the 


Dutch wercken makes gervcht. See To Wokk. [þnoxd, Sax.] 1. Ef- 
feed, 1 e e 2. Influenced, prevailed on. 3. Cauſed, produced. 
4. Worked, laboured. 5. Gained, attained. 6. Operated. 7. Worked. 
8. Actuated, By his own raſhneſs wrought. Dryden. g. Manufactured. 


10. Formed. 12. Excited by degrees. 12. Guided, managed. 13. 


T diſturbed. 8 

Waun [þnungan, Sax.) pret. and part. paß. See To W RING. 
Way, adi. [of writhe. Fohnſon. of pnydan, Sax. to twiſt, or perhaps 

from wrea, Su. a corner] 1. That is on one fide, diſtorted, 2. Crooked, 


| _—_ from the right direction. 3. Wrung, wreſted, perverted. A 


wry ſenſe. Atterbury. 


To War, verb ad. [from the adj. ] to diſtort, to make to deviate * | 


Uſed paſſively by Sidney. | 
W&y-NnEcx, a little bird. ; | 7 Sr | 
 Wu"LrESKHEFED 1 Sax.] 1. e. wolf's head. The con- 
dition of an out-law'd perſon, who, if he could not be taken alive, 
might be killed, and his head brought to the king; his head being ac- 
counted of no more value than the head of a wolf. | # 
Won. See To Win. ; | 


- Wo'gsTED, or Wo'xsTED, a town in Norfolk, 98 computed and 


SC 
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- Wrcuz, a ſalt ſpring. | lis 28 | | 

. Wy'cHE-HOUSE, a Shoes Or place wherein ſalt is boiled. 

_ Wy'pravcar, a water-courſe, a fink or common-ſhore. _ 

Wyre, a town in Kent, 49 computed and 57 meaſured miles from 

London. | Pos 1 55 

 Wrzp, or Wrar [pyrx, Sax.] ſignifies a plant, and fo in names, 
in compoſition. , | 
 Wr'ra, or Wi'Ta (hbixa, Sax.] a fine paid in ancient times, to make 
ſatisfaction for ſeveral kinds of offences. | 


Wyr'ver [in heraldry] a ſort of ferret, or a kind of Aying ſerpent; | 


which, as Guillim ſays, is a flying ſerpent, little, if at all, known, 
3 as it is painted on coat - armour, and deſcribed by he- 
— 5h | 2 9 


X AN 


x, Roman; Xx, Italic; Xx, Engliſh, is the 7 eons 

letter of the alphabet; and the x E, fourteenth of the Greek, 
and the Hebrews have it not; it is a compound letter of e 
and /, and fo it is pronounced, only in the termination: 
xion and xious, it ſounds like . o' this letter be found 
nn Saxon words, it begins no word in the Engliſh language. | 
X, in numbers, ſtands for ten. | 5 * 


X, with a daſh over it, ſignified 10000. 


FIVE # 
Xa'n-Ca, XasCa, or Fos, the great Indian philoſopher, born, ſays i 


Jackſon, according to the Chineſe accounts, in the 27th year of the reign 
of their fourth emperor of the third dynaſty, i. e. in the year before 


Cho. 1007, 5 the vapihncns the ef2 05 bempecr, $00 tanghy nee PA apareſe ; that to make the leaſt al- 


of idels, and the doctrine of tran/mgatien of fouls, and was worſhipped 
as the principal God among the Indians...—He declared at his death, 
that after this life there is no exiſtence ; but all things end in nothing or 
annihilation, which the Chineſe call Cambiv. This occaſion'd his fol- 


lowers to diſtinguiſh his interior from his exterior doctrine, the former of 


which was atheiſm, the latter idolatr hy, {ne Chronolog. Antig. 
Vol, II. p. 455. See WesTERN Here/y, and read * has prov'd them to 
be men of the moſt conſummate ignorance. x 
 Na'ner [among the Chineſe] the ſupreme governor of heaven and 
earth; which is the only name they have for Gad. 

Xa'NTHENEs, Lat. [of asd, Gr.] a precious ſtone of an amber co- 


our. | ; 
Xa'nTHUM, Lat. Sante, Gr.] the leſſer burr-dock, the glot-burr 

or ditch-burr. a pi 
Xa'nTHus, a river of Troy, ſo “ called, and immortalized by Homer 

for the entire defeat which his hero gave to the Trojan troops, one half 


\ 
# - 


| 


* 


| with death; and whenever any diſ- 
pute ariſes in a point of doQrine, a citation out of his works decides it 
ce. His poſterity are ſtill in being, and enjoy the greateſt pri- 


pan dignity, and that firſt purity and luſtre which it had received from 


eaven, and which had been ſullied and corrupted with ignorance, and 


trays as the OE, ſupremely holy, ſupremely intelligent, inwifible, infi- 
ks and eternal being, who produced and /uftaineth all things ;" he ſeems 
alſo, from ſome things he dropt, to have entertained, with So- 
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ö erater, the hope of ſome * greater Guide and Teacher, that profit bob 


nam, which God would in proceſs of time raiſe up, r the reformation 
of mankind ; tho? after all, it ſhould not be diſſembled ©* that in confor- 
mity to the original inſtitution of the Chineſe religion, he worſhipped 
with inferior rites and facrifices the ce/eftia/ Jpirits, who were believed 
from the moſt ancient tradition to be the miniſters of the divine provi- 
dence, and appointed by the svy&EME Gp to preſide over the ſeveral 


parts of the creation, and to be, under God, the diſpenſers of rewards 


and puniſhments in this life to good and evil men. Not that he admitted 
the worſhip of the dead, or of repreſenting the Dir by images or ſimi- 
litudes of any creature.” Fack/on's Chronolog. Antig. p. 486—491. See 
Yau, ManoMETISM, TRANSMIGRATION of Souls, Chriſtian Woks hir, 


compared with Clark's Scripture Doctrine, Ed. 3. p. 379—381. 


According to a tradition univerſally received among the Chine/e, 
Confucius was often heard to ſay © that in the vf the HoLy 
Ove will appear.” Sizis autem Judea occidentalis eft. Martin. 
Sin. Hiſt. lib. 4. p. 149— 152. . e 
XVI“, LA Gr. bln 8 hoſpitality and friendſhip] preſents 
beſtowed upon friends, gueſts, and ſtrangers, for the renewing ot friend- 
ſhip. 7 LE | ? | 
Lea ell, C Serode h, Gr. q. d. the reception of ſtrangers] 
hoſpitality, kindneſs to ſtrangers. : | 
Xx NODOC IU IE, Gr.] an inn for the entertainment of ſtran- 
gers; alſo an hoſpital, See XEnopocuy. _* eh 
Xera/nTiCa [Zrgavrixa, Gr. q. d. things that make dry] drugs or 


other things of a drying quality. 


XNA THIUM [EneaQuo, Gr.] a medicine proper againſt the breakings 
out of the head or chin. 5 5 
XENACSIA [Engacis, Gr. q. d. a dryneſs] a fault in the hairs, when 


a x 17 like down, and as it were ſprinkled with duſt, Bruno. Who 
t 


adds, . See A 
Xxx, the title of a prince or chief ruler in Barbary. See SuERIr. 


at tis a ſpecies of the alopecia. See ALOPECIA. 
| XBrocoLLY'RIUM LEM e, Of Enp®-, dry, and xoMugies, Gr.] 
ointment for the eyes; a dry plaiſter for fore eyes. 
XxNO'DESs [ZnewIng, Gr.] any tumour attended with dryneſs. 
XEeroMy'RUM [Znequugr, Gr.] Indo dare 


XERNOrHAOUT [Engodayia, of Enge, dry, and paya, Gr. cating] a 


diet uſed by wreſtlers; the eating of dry things; alſo a fort of faſt among 
the primitive Chriſtians, I ſuſpect it ſhould have been ſaid, not among 
primitive Chiſtians ; but the Montanifts, and other corrupters of primitive 
Chriſtianity. See what we have produced from Sir Iſaac Newton on 


this head, under the word CaTAPARYGIANs, compared with the follow- 
ing remark of Dallee de Uſu Raum. Where having occaſion to obſerve 


how the works of Melito, Diony/ius Alexand. and ſome other Antenicene 
writers, once in ſo great a repute, would never have been loſt, if they 
had not been deſignedly ſuppreſſed ; he adds, Why (for inſtance] is 
Tertullian's book concerning fafts, which he wrote [after he turned Mon- 
taniſti] againſt the Catholics, till in being: and his book againſt the 
Montanift, lot? . No reaſon occurs more probable than this, that after 


thoſe laws of faſtings and xerophagies, which the ancients had condemned 


in Montanus, were now received and incorporated into the church, poſ- 
terity ſuffered the works of Apollonius, wrote in defence of the ancients, 
to periſh ; but took all imaginable care of Tertullian, upon account of 
his conformity to the now preſent ſuperſtitious practices. And indeed fo 
great is the agreement of Tertullian's diſcipline with the modern Romi/s ; 


t no inconſiderable Romiſb authors, Piverius and Tarrianus, were of 
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”, 


| | | 28 2 FT 
opinion, that his book againſt the Pchici [a nick-name by which te 
true cat ho. 8 


old Gnoflicks and their ſucceſſors the Montaniſ?s, branded the 


tic church] was wrote by him in dente of the Cathulics.” See Gnos. 


ries, Exeurcatory Lader, BiflioTarnists, «+ InF8RroLaTiION, | 


RiTes, and Apoſtolic TrxaviriON Compared. | 
„ XeROPHTHA'LMY [Engo@9akun, Gr.] a dry, red ſoreneſs, or iteh1, 
in the eyes, without any dropping or ſwelling, 9. d. a dryneſs of ej 18 
XERO“TES [&ngorng, Gr.] a dry habit of body. 0 "es 
Xe'sra [Enrnc, Gr.] an ancient Greek meaſure that held 20 0. 
_— of water. | | + bn} 
E'STES, an Attick meaſure, both liquid and dry, containino ©. 
cotyle, or 12 cyathi; in liquid meaſure . al to 1 pint, 5, 626 Pe 
dec. ; In dry meaſure, to 1 pint, o, 48 le. inch. * B. In liquid 5 ; 
lure it was the 72d part of a metretes; and in dry, the 72d part 7 
medimnus. Tables of the Grecian, &c, weights and coins,” . 5 the 
XIrHION [Sp, Gr.] the herb ſtinking- gladden or ſpurge- wort. 
1 <4 e [£:014;, of &ip@-, Gr. a word] | Fu 
word, 98 | 


33 
o 1 I] | You 
the aloe... R rn 
K 3 Nee Bog N ſort of wool 1 flax growing in lies balls; 
. 
. eee LL van, Gr.] a ſort of | ſhrub or wood called 
3 [Evnonimapwpor, Yom q. d. aten Cinna. 
EI DCN o, Gr.] wood-glue, or glue for the joining of 


 XyLo's [EV, Gr.] wood; alſo the cotton tree, a ſhrub. 

Xynoe'cia [of E udo, Gr. to unite, or to form into a community] an 
Athenian feſtival, obſerved in commemoration of Theſeus's uniting all 
the petty communities of Attica into one common-wealth. | 

Xyyno1'pts [of Se, a ſword, and «6, Gr. form] a cartilage at 
the bottom of the ſternum, called alſo enf/ormis. 

XrSsTA RCH [Evragync, Gr.] the maſter of a fencing or wreſtling. 
ſchool, or the xy/fos. See XysTos. oh 

Xy'sTER [org, Gr.] an inſtrument uſed by ſurgeons in ſcraping 
or ſhaving bones. | = | Ted NEE 
< 3 [of Euros, Gr.] an Indian precious flone of the jaſper 


XysTos [v5 O44, of Evo, Gr. to ſmooth or poliſh, it being their cuſtom 
to anoint their bodies with oil before the encounter, to prevent their an. 


tagoniſt from taking hold of them] a large portico or gallery, werethe 


Greek wreſtlers uſed to exerciſe in winter time. 


Xy'sTus, or XY'sTuM [Zv5@-, Gr.] a walking place, ſometimes | 


roofed over, and ſometimes open, where the Romans made entertain- 
ments; a knot, garden, or parterre. wy Wore: | 


"CA: 


y, Roman; Y y, Italic; Yy, Engliſh; and Y y, Saxon, is 
the 23d letter of the alphabet; Tu, Gr. 23d, and the He- 
brews have not this letter. Y has the ſound of : or ze, and 
at the beginning of a word is a conſonant before a vowel, 
52 as year, youth, &c. and a vowel after a conſonant, as phyſic, 
fynogogue, &c. and is uſed in words of a Greek derivation to expreſs the 


, and in the end of Engliſh ones, as &, cry, h; where it alſo is a 


vowel, and whenever two zz's would come together. V was much uſed 
by the Saxons, whence y is found for / in the old Engliſh writers. 

Y was a numeral letter with the ancients, and ſignified 150. 

F, with a daſh at top, ſignified 150,000. * 1 
V is pronounced ſofter x J conſonant, by moſt people. It is beſt 
explained by a long, ſpoken very quick, as a ſeparate 1 before 
another vowel, as ye, yard. As a vowel it has two ſounds; as a lon 
i, when long, and as a ſhort i, when ſhort; It is generally long, 
the end of monoſyllables. 2. At the end of verbs, though of more ſy)- 
lables, and 3. At the end of accentuated ſyllables, when a yowel fol- 
lows. It is otherwiſe generally ſhort : but theſe rules have their excep- 
tions. ? 4 
Yacur, Fr. a pleaſure boat or ſmall ſhip, with one 
four, eight, or twelve guns, - and thirty or forty men; they are in burden 
from 30 to 60 tuns ;. contrived and adorned, both within fide and with- 
out, for the carrying ſtate paſſengers, and for ſwiftneſs and pleaſure, 

Y4a'man, Arabia felix. See Yemen. | 

Yarp [geard, Dan. zand, Sax. gaert, Du. gard, Teut. 


ues incloſed, of garden, Leut. to incloſe] a piece of incloka = 


longing to a houſe, | 
YaRD 2 Iyng, Sax. ] a meaſure of three feet. 
Van D [with ſailors] the ſupport of the ſails. 
Yarp-arm [ina ſhip] is tha 

the maſt, when it lies athwart the ſhip, 
Yarb-Falling, a diſeaſe in horſes, 


— 


* 


1. At 


deck, carrying 


Y A W 


VAR D-Mattering, a diſeaſe in horſes. 0 8 

Yarp-Land, a quantity of land, containing in ſome countries 20, in 
2 8 75 30 and 40 acres; but at Wimbleton in Surry, no more 
than 18. | | 1 2 


= Ya'rRDwanD, bf. ſof od and wand a meaſure of a yard. Cillier. 


Yar, adj. [xeanþe, Sax.) ready, dexterous, eager. Shakeſpeare. * 
 Yars [in ſea language] nimble, ready, quick, expeditious, 
Be Yar at the Helm, lignifies, ſet a freſh man at the helm. 
VAN v, adv. [of are] ſkilfully, readily. Shakeſpeare. 


Wy * 
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2 ſhaped like a . 


VI Mourn, Great, a borough, ſanding at the mouth of the Vare. 


ich is navigable from hence to Norwich; it is 92 computed, and 122 
_ meaſured miles from London; and ſends two members to parliament. 
Bd Jubſ. I ge ann, Sax. taten, Du. garn, Ger.) wool ſpun into a 


To Yang, werb wat. [ffom the found ;' birrio, Lat.] to grow! or 


ſnarl like a dog, Ainſworth, ® 2 : 

"" Ya'srivcLEs, or Ya'sRINGLE-Blader, a kind of reel or inſtrument 
with which hanks of yarn are wound into clews or balls. 1 
Vin AIsu, adj. [of garw, C. Br. rough] of a dry taſte; a provincial 


word. | | | 
YA [ Zeanepe, Sax:] the herb milfoil, uſed in medicine, 
„ YarTcu, See Yacur, e 


Va“ nun, a town in the North. riding of Yorkſhire, 176 computed, | 


and 212 meaſured miles from London. * thai 
YawL,. fab. [jol, Du.] a ſmall ſhip-boat for convenience of pres 
to and from a veſſel; the beſt ſort of which are built in England at Dea 
and Dover, but better in Norwa | | | 
oy AWI, verb neut. to auf Scottiſh word for yell. 


tt | To Yawy, 1, To gape, to ofcitate, to fave the mouth opened in- 
t half of the yard that is on either fide of voluntarily, by nden Ly in ſleepineſs. - 2. To open wide. S“ e 4 


$ 


3. To expreſs defire by * W d m 3 


# 


IF. 4 
e 


EL 


Yaws, /ibf. [from the verb] 1. Ofcitation. 2. Gape, hiatus, 4. 


5 8 

Yaw'xInG, adj, [of yawn] ſleepy, ſlumbering. Shakefpeare. 

Yaw ins, ſubſk gaping, oſeitation, an involuntary opening of the 
mouth, occaſioned by a vapour or ventoſity, and erideavouring to eſcape, 
and indicating an irkſome wearineſs or inclination to ſleep. 

Yaws [in ſea language] a ſhip is ſaid to make yaws, when by the 
fault of the man at the helm ſhe is not kept ſteddy, but makes angles in 

and out. | | 
YaxLEY, 2 town in Huntingdonſhire, 59 computed, and 72 mea- 
ſared miles from London, ; 

YeLap [obſolete part. for clad} cloathed. Shakeſpeare. 

Yert'eed, adj. [the part. paſſ. of clepe, to call, cle pan, Sax. with the 
increaſing particle y, which was uſed in the old Engliſh in the preterites 
and participles, from the Sax. ge] called, named. Milton. | 

There is a tall, long-kided dame, 
(But wondrous light) yc/zped Fame. 


Hud. P. II. Cant. I. L. 45—6: 


Vav, the firſt emperor of China that is mentioned in the Xu-king, or - 


moſt ancient eſtabliſhed royal hiſtory of that country, and who began his 
reign in the forty-firſt year of the /exagenary cycle, i. e. — to 
9 Chronotogic, Antig. 2338 year before the Chriſtian zra ; which 
19 years later than Martufivs and Cowplet place it. I was the more 
willing to inſert this piece of hiſtory, . „as it ſhews the antiquity of 
the Chine/e ſtate, and partly for the ſake of the following remark, which 


that learned and judicious writer makes upon it. If we admit, ſays he, 


with ſome Chineſe writers, that the empire of China began with Yau, who 
is the 7th emperor in the annals, but the firſt mentioned in Zu. Hing, Con- 
fucius, and Menſius, as whoſe ime and the a&s of his reign were un- 
queſtionable ; his reign, according to the preſent Hebrew chronology of 
Scripture, reaches within about ten years to the flood of Noah ; and 
therefore is an irrefragable evidence againſt the truth of that chronology. 
For as the Chineſe chronology, from the reign of this emperor, is fixed 
with great and undeniable certainty, both by the forementioned eclipfe, 
and the annals of Xu-king, and by a period or cyc/e of 60 years, con- 
tinued from his reign without interruption to this day, this computation 
can no more be doubted of, than the reckoning of the Greeks by their 
Olympiads. Therefore the Chineſe chronology is a great confirmation of 
the truth of the chronology of Scripture, preſerved in the Greet verſion of 
the Septaagint, with which alone it agrees; and it is the greater con- 
 firmation, becauſe there is no room to ſuſpect or imagine it could be ever 
accommodated to it.” Fackſon's Chronolog. Antig. Vol. II. p. 418. 
See MasokIT E, VERSION, and Salton compared. | 
Von ap, the old pret. of to dread, Spenſer. 
\ Ye, the nominative plural of Chu. See Vou. 35 
Ye, as a dipthong, is now very little in uſe, ze, or y alone, being ge- 
nerally put inſtead of it. . | | 
Yea ſea, ia, or zea, Sax. Ja, Dan, Du. and Ger.] yes, a particle 
of affirmation. | | 1 
To VE Ab, or VE DE, verb neut. pret. yode [this word ſeems to have 
been corruptly formed from geod, the Sax. pret. of zan] to go, to 
march: obſolete, Spenſer. | ER 
To Ytan, verb neut. [eanian, Sax.] to bring young. Uſed of 
% 5 3 
EA'NLING, /ubſt. [of ye young of ſheep. - Shakeſpeare, 
Year, /ubſt. * Sax. aar, Dan. * Du. lahr, 645 1. The 
time the ſun takes to go thro” the twelve ſigns of the zodiac: this is what 
is properly called the natural or tropical year, and contains 365 days, 
Tons and 12 minutes, or 48 minutes, 15 ſeconds {according to Sir 
| Ifaac Newton) 2. It is often uſed plurally without a plural termination. 
3. In the plural, old age. | | 
Natural Solar Year, or Tropical Solar Year, is the interval of time 
wherein the ſun finiſhes his courſe _ the zodiack, or wherein he 
returns to the ſame point thereof, from whence he had departed, which 
1s 305 days, 5 hours and 12 minutes. a 
The Civil YEAR, is that which each nation has contrived to compute 
time by, and is very various, both as to its beginning and to its length; 
— as they follow either the courſe of the ſun or moon, or 


The Lunar Year, contains 12 lunations or ſynodical months, and is 
leſs than the ſolar by 11 days; the exact duration of it being 354 days, 
8 hours, and 48 minutes, ſo that its head in about 3 ; years will run thro? 
all the months and ſeaſons of the year : this kind of year is now in uſe 

among the Turks. 

The Sydereal VE xx, is that time in which the ſun, departing from any 
fixed ſtar, comes to it again; and this is in 365 days, 6 hours, and al- 
| mdſt 10 minutes, or (according to Sir Iſaac Newton) 365 days, 6 hours, 

9 minutes, and 14 ſeconds. . 

Year and Day [in law] is a time that determines right in many caſes ; 
as in ſome uſucaption, in others preſcription. Thus, in the caſe of an 
aſtray, if the owner, proclamation being made, challenge it not within 
that time, it is forfeited, So the year and day is given in caſe of an ap» 
p_ and alſo for the recovery of a perſon who has been wounded or 

iſed by another. | 
VAR and Day and 4 [law phraſe] is a part of the king's prero- 
gative, whereby he challenges the profits of the lands and tenements of 
perſons attainted for petty treaſon or felony, for the ſpace of a year and 
a day. And may at laſt lay waſte the tenements, root up the woods, 
paſtures and gardens, plough up the meadows ; except the lord of the 


manor compound or agree with him for the redemption of ſuch 
waſte. 


_.Yea'RLING, ad}. [of year] being one year old. Pope. | 
YEARLY, . Bar. annual, happening every year, laſting 

a year. 

| Jae, ady. annually, once a year. 


To YEarn, or To Earn, verb neut. [of eannian, Sax. ] to feel great 


internal uneaſineſs, to be moved with compaſſion, Spenſer ſometimes 
uſes the latter. 0 2 

To Yearn, werba#. to vex, to grieve. Shakeſpeare, _ 

To Ytarn [with hunters] is to bark as beagles do at their prey. 

YeasT or Yesr, ſub. [Ferv, Sax.) 1. The froth or ſpume pro- 
* ceeding from the fermentation of new ale; barm. 2. The ſpume on 
a — led ſea, N. 0 : Pp han 

E'sTY, ag. [of %] frothy, ſpum eſbeare. 3 

Yeu — * 2. 2 yellow the middle or yellow part of 

an egg. It is commonly pronounced, and often written oli. 


YEV 


deous, howling noiſe. | 
YtLL, /ab/?. [from the verb] a cry of horror, " | y 
YELLOW [ gealp, of gon Sax. the gall, giallo, It. gect;, Du. and 
gelb, H. Ger being of a bright colour, as gold; reflecting the moſt 
light of any, except white. . 
Y?e'LLow-Boy, ſubſl. a gold coin. A very low word. Arbuthnot. 
YE'LLOW-HAMMER) /ubf. à bird. 
YEeLLow18H, 4dj. [of yellow] ſomewhat yellow. Woodward. | 
YE'LLOW1SHNESs, /ub#. [of ellewif] the quality of approaching to 
yellow. Boyle. © * $946 
Ye'LLOwNnEss, 1. Yellow colour, the quality of being yellow. Ba. 
con. 2. Shakeſpeare uſes it for jealouſy. | 
Ye'LLows [with 2 a diſeaſe in horſes, the ſame as the jaundias 


in men; it owes its original to obſtructions in the gall-pipe, by ſlimy or 


gritty obſtrutions; or to the Roppage of the roots of thoſe little ducts 
opening into that pipe; or to a compreſſion of them by a plenitude of the 
blood-veſſels that lie near them, whence that matter that ſhould be 
turned into gall is taken up by the vein and carried back again into the 
maſs of blood, and tinctures it yellow; fo that the eyes, inſide of the lips, 
ſlaver, and all the parts of the horſe that are capable of ſhewing the 
colour, appear yellow. Farrier' Dictionary. | 

To YELP, verb neut. [of yelpen, Teut. zealpan, Sax. or glapir, Fr. 
to cry like a fox, &c.] to bark or how! like a beagle-hound after hi 
prey. | 


- 


Felix; ſo called either from its being ſituated on the right-hand; or from 
its felicity: its etymology admits of both. The kings of the race which 
the Arabians diſtinguiſhed by the name of Hemyarites, or Homerites, 
reign'd, according to their account, over this country 2020 years; and 
then it came under the power of the Ethiopians for two generations; 
after which, by the aſſiſtance of Nonſbervan king of Perſia, the Hemya- 
rite houſe was reeſtabliſhed, but with this circumſtance of being depen- 
dant on the Per/ian ſtate. They embraced the Mabemetan religion in 
Mahomet's life-time ; and thenceforward both this and other provinces 
of Arabia continued in ſubjection to the chaliphs either of Bagdad or 
Egypt, as long as the chaliphate endured. Dherbelot adds, that the A.- 


youbite princes of the poſterity of Saladin poſſeſſed Jemin for a long time 


after they were diſpoſſeſſed of Egypt? by the. Mamalucs; and that this 


grand province has had ſince that time ſeveral petty princes; and who, 


tho' for the moſt part ab/o/ute and perpetual, are ſtiled only by the name 
of Baſpaws, ſince the conqueſt of this country by ſultan Selem the firſt; 
and his ſon Soliman the firſt. A hiſtoric circumſtance which is the more 
worthy of our notice, as Arabia Felix does not fall within the claſs or 
detail of theſe countries, which [according to Sir Iſaac Newton] are b 
the rf of the prophet Daxiel, exempted from the juriſdiction of 
his king of the North; which Sir Iſaac, not without good reaſon, ſup- 
ofes to be the Tarki/ ſtate, Daniel, c. 11. v. 41—42. See Turk, 
AMALUC, Chalir [or Calir] ABBasIDEs, and Locusrs, with 
their reſpective references. E rtgs, . | 
| Yro'man, ub. [ſome derive it of xemana, fellowſhip or company, 
or geong· man, a young man; others of zemene, a commoner ; others 


of eoman, Sax. a ſhepherd : but others define a yeomar to be a free- born 


Engliſhman, who may lay out of his own free land in yearly revenue to 
the ſum of 405. The true etymology ſeems to be that of Junius, who 
derives it from geman, Friſie, a villager] a free-holder who has land of 
his own; the firſt degree of commoners; a farmer, a gentleman far- 
mer. 3 | 

YR0'MANRY, ſubſt. [of yeoman}] 1. The collective body of of yeomen. 
Bacon. 2. It ſeems to have been anciently a kind of ceremonious title 
given to ſoldiers. 


YEOMEN of the Guard 1. A ſort of foot guards to the king's perſon, of - 


larger ſtature than ordinary, every one being required to be fix feet high; 
they are in number 100 on conſtant duty, and 70 not on duty; the one 
half wear harquebuſes, and the other partuiſans; their attendance is on 
the ſovereign's perſon both at home and abroad ; they are clad after the 
manner of king Henry VIITs time. 2. It was probably a free-holder 
not advanced to the degree of a gentleman. Creſtleſs heomen. $*ak-/eare. 
It ſeems to have had likewiſe the notion of a gentleman ſervant. A 
Hy yeoman, marſhal of the hall. Spenſer. | 
YEoMEN [in the king's court] à title of office in the king's houſhold, 
of a middle place or rank, between an uſher and a groom ; as, yecmen 
of the Stirrup, yeoman of the chandry, &C. X 
Yeo'viL, a town in Somerſetſhire,. 104 computed, and 123 meaſured 
miles from London. ' | 


Ye'rxKiNG [Minſhew ſuppoſes it to be from gettaen. Goth.) throwing 


out the hind-legs, as a horſe. A term uſed in the academy, of a leaping 
horſe, when he flings and kicks with his whole hind quarters, ſtretch- 
ing out the two hinder legs near together and even, to their full ex- 
tent. | 85 
Yer, ſubſt. [from the verb] a quick motion. 
To Yern. See To YEARN. . ; 
Ves [Fire, Sax.] yea, an adverb, which anſwers in the affirmative 
oppoſed to. . | ; 
N a8 [ xir x, Sax. giſcht, Ger.] the barm or workings of ale or beer, 
generally made uſe of in England to make the dough rite. Ses NEAT. 


Ye'sTER, adj. [obitter, Yu beſternus, Lat.] being next before the 


preſent day. Dryden. It 
other word, as day or night, | | LIAM 
Yse'STERDAY, Jaht. { xeopce;m-dzg, Sax.] the day before the pre- 
ſent, | | | 
YESTERDAY, adv. on the day laſt paſt. ROD 
© Yeg'sr8R-N1GHT, fh. [xeoptepn-mbe, Sax.) the night before the 
preſent day. PETE 
YE8sTER-NIGHT, adv. on the night laſt paſt, 
Var, conjund?. [ger, Byrx, or Feox, Sax,] however, nevercheleſz, 
otwithſtanding. | | 
6 ny adv. 4 Beſide, over and above. 2. Still; the ſtate ſtill re- 


not oſten uſed but in compoſition, with an- 


maining the ſame. 3. Once again. 4. At this time, ſo ſoon, hitherto; 


with a negative before it. t leaſt, at all; noting uncertainty or un- 
| — 6. It notes increaſe or extenſion of the ſenſe of the 
words to which it is joined. Yer a few days. Dryden, 7. Still, ina 
new degree. 8. Even, after all; a kind of emphatical addition to a 
ative, Nor yet awidf this joy. Milton. 9. Hitherto. Abeker. 
a vzx, for given. Speer. n : | ks 


To Yet, verb neat: to cry out with horror or agony, to make a hi- 


Ye'Men, or VA MAN band (with the article} al.yaman; Arab.] Arabia © 


8 eb * Fer x F > 


: 8 * # 
See 
* 


that the Oriental ſeem rather to date it from that 
pire which enſued a few years aſter. | 


4. To give as claimed of right. 


Jong, Fr. jugum, Lat.] 1. A frame of wood, a bandage 


two blocks to 


2 


YOU 


Yzw, fu ft. (yew, Brit. ip, Sax. This is often written eugh, but the 


© former orthography is at once nearer to the ſound, and the derivation. 


See EuGa] a tree of tough wood. 1 | 

Yew'en, adj, [of yew] made of the wood of yew. Spen/er. 

To Yex, to hickup, or hiccough, to ſob. ; 

Yezptci'rpitan [or JEZDEGIRDIAN] ra, a chronologic era, the 
commencement of which falls on the eleventh year of the hegrah [or be- 
girah] of the Arabians, and on the 632 of the Chriſtian. It takes its 
name from Yezdegird, the third of that name, and who was the laſt mo- 


narch of the houſe of S aan, or Cheſfroes ; and who, by the victory 


which the Arabs obtained over him at Cadeſia, A. C. 636, was alſo the 
laſt king of Perſia, Dherbelot, in his Bibliothegue, fixes the commence- 
ment of this æra at the beginning of this prince's reign ; tho” he obſerves 
of the Perſian em- 


* Choſreu, or Choſrou ¶ Cheſſ oes with the Greeks] was the cognomen- 
tum, or title of the Perſian kings of the fourth dynaſty, as Pha- 
raob and Ptolomee were for thoſe of Egypt. See Locusrs. 

To VIEL p, verb ad. [of zildan, Sax. to pay, Qc. gelden, Du. gelt- 
a, Oe] 1, To produce, to bring forth, to give in return for cultiva- 
tion or labour. 2. To produce in general. 3. To afford, to exhibit, 
5. To allow, to permit. 6. To emit, 
to expire. To yield the Ghoſt. Shakeſpeare, 9. To reſign, to give up. 
8. To ſurrender, to ſubmit. 9. To give up the conqueſt. 10. To 
comply with any perſon, to conſent.. ; | 
12 To allow, to admit, not to deny. 13. To give place as inferior in 
excellence or any other _ | | 

To YieLD [with horſemen} is to ſlack the hand, i. e. to ſlack the 
bridle, and to give the horſe head. | 

Yie'LDER, /ubft. [of yield] one who yields. Shakeſpeare, 
_ Yor'ves, or Hyo1'pes [vorides, Gr.] a bone ſituated at the root of the 
tongue; ſo called from its reſembling in form the Greek letter, v. See 


 Hyoipts and VrSsILO WES. 


To Yoke, verb ad. [from the ſubſt.] 1. To bind by a yoke to a car- 
riage. 2. To join or couple with another, to bind or faſten together. 


| z: To enſlave, to ſubdue. Shakeſpeare, 4. To reſtrain, to confine. 


Tuted in marriage. Bacon. | 

Yoxe, or Yoax [xeoc, Sax. jock, Du. and Ger, juk, or gaiuk, Teut. 
put on the necks 
of oxen, to couple them for drawing. 2. Metaphorically, it ſignifies 
bondage or ſlavery. 3. A chain, a link, a bond. 4. A couple, two, 


a pair. . 
„„ 1 1 
Vvo' K E- FTETLOw, or VO KE-MATE, fab. [of yoke, fellow, or mate] 1. 


in the ſame band of union or fellowſhip ; a huſband or wife; mate fellow 
in general. Addiſon. ERS «1 
Sea Vox k [with ſailors] is a term uſed when the ſea is ſo rough, that 

vern the helm with their hands, and then they fieze 
e end of the helm, one on each ſide, and reeving two 
{mall ropes thro' them, which are made faſt to the ſides of the ſhip, by 
having ſome men at each tackle, they govern the ſhip according to di- 
rection. * | . ; 

Vor d, for YitLpeD. Obſolete. Spenſer. 

YoLx. See VEIX. 


the men cannot 


You, or Yono, adj. [xeond, Sax. jen, Ger.] that is at a diſtance 


within view. Shakeſpeare uſes the former, and B. Johnſon the latter. 
| You, Yo, or Yo'nDeR, adv. ata diſtance within view. It is uſed 


. when we direct the eye from another ng 1 the 1 | ES, 
„ furious; perhaps, tranſpor- 


You, adj. [derivation unknown] m 
ted with rage, under alienation of mind ; in which ſenſe it concurs with 


the reſt. Spenſer and Fairfax. 


Vo'x KER, a youngſter. See YouNGSTER. 9 

Vox, or Of Yors, adv. [ geogana, Sax. ] 1. g. Spenſer. 2. 
Of old time, long ago. Milton and Pope. 
York Cizy, in Yorkſhire, 150 computed, and 192 meaſured miles 


from London. It ſends two members to parliament. 

Vo [eop, or wh, the accuſative of ge, ye, Sax. juw, yuw, gy, O. 
and L. Ger. gbr, Du. ju, Teut.] 1. The oblique caſe of ye. 2. It is 
uſed in the nominative: and tho? firſt introduced by corruption, is now | 


11. To comply with things. 


Companion in labour. Shakeſpeare. 2. One engaged or tied to another, 


yourſelves. Ye, not others, 


in Scotland, 


1 UX 


eſtabliſhed. Sheteſpeare. 3. It is the ceremonial word for aq . 

perſon ſingular; and is always uſed, except in ſolemn — 9 & 

4. It is uſed indefinitely, as the French on. Addiſon. Sed e 7 5 
You, is properly the ſecond perſon plural, tho now, by a cuſtom ew 


mon in moſt modern tongues, uſed when we ſpeak to a fin ; 
in which we more — follow the F ck idiom, Tie Cen 
and Italians account it unmannerly to ſpeak to our equals in the — ; 
pon either ſingular or plural: the former uſe the third perſon ſin | 
ar, or, as a mark of greater reſpect, the third perſon plural; and che . 
latter, the third perſon ſingular; and, as a diſtinguiſhing mark of reſpec 
in the feminine gender. Some will pretend to limit our you to the lin- 
gular, and ye, ze, Sax, to the plural. Others again will have ye the 
nominative, and yew in the oblique caſes : but very few modern authors 
WW her 7 1 diſtinctions. See PLVRALIT x. LM 
o Youk [in falconry] to ſleep, as they ſay, the hawk youuls. 
. Youne [xeong, Sax. A. Dar. Su, 424 Ger. jonge, . Bei 
in the firſt part of life, not old. 2. Ignorant, weak. Shakeſpeare, 18 
It is ſometimes applied to vegetable life. Bacon. 3 
Vouxc, /ubf. the offspring of animals collectively. 
4 NGER, comp. of young [ veongen, Sax. junior. Lat.] more 
g. | | 
YounGER Regiment, or Officer, that which was laſt raiſed ; and that 
officer whoſe commiſſion is of the lateſt date, tho' he be ever ſo old, and 
have ſerved ever ſo long in other capacities. | | 
8 F. young] ſomewhat young. Tatler, . / 
oU'NGLING, ſub/t. [of young s yeonxlinx, xeonxlinx, Sax.] a you 
creature, any creature in the firſt 2 oflife 1; vg = "oy 
_ You'ncLy, adv. [of young] 1. Early in life. Shakeſpeare. 2. Igno- 
rantly, weakly. | fe Sa 
_ You/ncsTER, 20 FIC res fubR. daß young; of xeongen, Sax. ] a 
young man, a a novice; gener in F | 
and - mg OO OPS) TOI 
YouncTH, abt. [of young] youth. Obſolete. Spenſer. % 
Younkers [with ſailors] are the young men, fore-maſt-men, who 
buſineſs is to take in the top-ſails, or top and yard, for furling the ſail, 
Ninging the yards, &c. and to take their turns at the helm. | 
OUR, pron. [eopen, or wen, Sax. euer, H. Ger.] 1. Belonging to 
you. It is uſed properly when we ſpeak to more than one, and cere- 
moniouſly and cuſtomarily when to only one. 2. Yeur is uſed in an in- 
determinate ſenſe. 3. Yours is uſed when the ſubſtantive goes before, 
or is underſtood ; as, this is your ſword, this ſword is yours. Whoſe is 
this hat ? yours. | | | 
YoursE'LF, ſubft. [of your and ſelf} you, even you, In the plural, 
Your, ſabſt. ¶ ʒeoguð, ioguð, Sax. jeught, Du. jugend, Ger.] 1. 
The part of lite ſucceeding to childhood and adoleſcence; the time from 
is " 28*, 2. A young man; youthful ſtate, 3. Young men, collec- 
. | | 33 
With Hypocrates it reached to 35. Apboriſin. L. 3. Abb. 30. 
Vvov“rurur, adi. Feocekel, Sax. ] 1. Young. . | 
firſt part of life. 3. Vigorous, as in youth. Xa | 
You'THFULLY, adv. [of youthful] in a youthful manner. | 
1 1 ſubſt. [of ʒeoʒuð and pyllnerye, Sax.] youthful 
ate, Oc. : 
You'THLY, adv. [of youth] young, early in life. Obſolete. Spenſer. 
| Ys an herb. > 1 
ou'THY, adj. [ youth] young, youthful. A bad word. Affecting 
a youthier turn 2 — 95 my time of day. Spectator. 
YP1GHrT, part. part. [of y and pigbt; from pitch] fixed. Spenfer. 
YyP$1L01'pes [on account of its reſemblance of the Greek ap/i/on, i. e. 
v] the third genuine ſuture of the cranium ; alſo a certain bone at the 
root of the tongue. See Youpes. | TY 
Yv's4, an Indian herb, of which the natives make bread. 
Yuck, ub. [jocken, r itch. 5 | 
YuLE, uh. [xehol, yeol, yehul, Sax.] Chriſtmaſs-time ; ſo called 


YuLE-Games, Chriſtmas gambols, ſuch ſports as are uſed on that 
feſtival. | 


YuLe of Auguſt, the firſt day of Auguſt, called Lammas day. 
Yux, /ubſt. [yeox, Sax.] the hiccough. See Yex. | 


Z AF 


z, Roman and Saxon ; Z xz, Italic; 33, Engliſh, is the laſt 
letter of the alphabet; Z &, Greek, is the „and, the 


down by grammarians; but is read in no word originall 
Teutonic: it has uniformly the found of an /, but very ſoft, 
and ſomething hiſſing, not as if it had a d before it, As it is generally 


_ defined, it is ſeldom uſed. 


Z, was a numeral letter ſignifying 2000. 
Z. with a daſh at the top, ſignified 2000 times 2000. 
Z [in phyſicians bills] ſignifies a dram. | 


22 echo [with architects] the loweſt part of the pedeſtal of a co- 
mn F 


Zappa, Z' rr, ZArrREN, or ZA TRE, any thing of a yellow dies 
colour, anciently, for that reaſon, applied chiefly to oker; now only 


uſed for a particular compoſition. Powder the calx of cobalt v 


fine, and mix it with three times its weight of powdered flints, this 
being wetted with common water, the whole concretes into a ſolid maſs 


FB 


ZAR 


called affe; which, from its hardneſs, has been miſtaken for a native 


"mineral, Hill. 
eighth of the Hebrew. Z is found in the Saxon alphabets ſet 


Za'cave, or Ha'ssacare, a ſort of javelin uſed by the Moors. 

Zaira'cian [with the Arabs] a kind of divination, performed by 
divers wheels or circles concentric to each other, and noted with divers 
letters, which are brought to anſwer to each other by moving the circles 
according to certain rules. Dherbelot. | 

Za'ny [prob. of zanei, It. the contraction of Giowanui, or of ſanna, 
a ſcoff, according to jane] one who makes it his buſineſs to move 
. a by his geſtures, actions and ſpeeches; a merry Andrew, à 

oon. Pope. 

; 7 a title of ſovereign princes in Malabar, in the Eaſt-In- 


Zampo'cNi, a common flute or whiſtle. 
Za'rHARA, à mineral uſed b rs to make a ſky colour. a 
Za'rnicu, fbf. a ſolid ſubſtance in which orpiment is why | 


* 


texture. 


* . 
8 
e * 
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Z EN 


found, approaching to its nature, but without its luſtre and foliated 


The common kinds of zarnich are green and yellow. Hill. 
Zavu'Ra, another name for the city of Bagdad, ſo called from the ob- 
lique poſition of its gates, not regarding in a direct line the ſtreets which 
terminate in them; or, as others affirm, becauſe the“ Kebleb of its 
moſques does not regard [as it ought] the temple of Mecca, Dbherbe- 
bot's Bibliotbegue. Orientale, | 


Fema-licamati be Zaura. — i, e. Why ſhould I reſide in Zaura? 
Carmen Tograi. 

.* See KeBLEn, and add there, this word #eb/eh is alſo uſed for that 
niche in the walls of the Mahometan churches, which ſo contrived as 
look directly towards the 1 1 of Mecca. 

Zr'A [5:a, Gr.] ſpelt; alſo barley. | 1 

Zeal, Jubſt. ¶ xele, Fr. zelo, It. and Sp. from zelus, Lat. S., Gr.] 
earneſt paſſion for any perſon or thing, but eſpecially for one's religion 
and the welfare of one's country. 

ZEAL, may be properly repreſented by a Jeſuit holding in one hand a 
ſcourge, and in the other a burning lamp. 

. Zea'LOT, ſubſt. [zeloteur, Fr. zelatore, It. gelador, Sp. of zelotes, 
Lat. erg, Gr.] a zealous perſon, a great ſtickler for a party, prin- 
. ciple, or opinion. Commonly uſed in diſpraiſe. ' 
 Zxea'Lovs, ach. [of zeal] vehemently, paſſionate in any thing. 
ZA LousL x, adv, [of zealous] after a zealous manner, with vehe- 
ment ardour. | 

Zea'LousNnEss [of mo quality of being zealous, 

Ze'BRA, an Indian beaſt like a mule. * 88 3 
Z' chi [ſo named from zecha, a place in Venice where the mint is 
ſettled for coinage] a gold coin worth about gs. ſterling. 

Zb, fubt. the name of the letter x. Shakeſpeare. Fe | 
Ze'DoaRY, ſubſt. [zedoaire, Fr. zedoario, It. and Lat.] a ſpicy plant 


ſomewhat like ginger in its leaves, but of a ſweet ſcent, and not ſo 


biting. | | 

| 2 or BIx-Zz RMZ Eu, the well Zemxem, Arab. a well ſo called 
by the Mahometans, belonging to the Bez-olloh, or houſe of God at 
Mecca. Whoſe ſacred water, ſays Reland, the pilgrims drink, and in 


which they dip their eloaths, and alſo bring ſome of it home with them.“ 


he adds, that, according to their traditionary account, this well was 
produced by God, that Hagar and her ſon Iſmael might from thence 
{lake their thirſt.” Reland. de Relig. Mobammeaic. p. 121 So far this 
learned writer, by report: but our countryman, Mr. Pitts [who was 
upon the ſpot] tells us, in his Faithful Account, p. 133, more diſtinctly, 
« that about 12 paces from the bear [or 1 is [as they ſay] the 
ſepulchre of Abraham, who by God's command built this houſe. — And 
a ſmall diſtance from it, on the left hand, is a well, which they call 
Beer-il-zemzem : they report, that 'tis as ſweet as milk; but for my part 
I could perceive no other taſte in it than common water, except that it 
was ſomewhat brackiſh. The hagges {7. e. pilgrims] when they come 
' firſt to Mecca, drink of it unreaſonably ; by which means they are not 
only much purged, but their fleſh breaks out all over in pimples.— 
Nor do they only drink this water, but oft bathe themſelves with it; 
at which time they take off their clothes, only covering their lower 
arts with a thin wrapper ; and one of the drawers pours on each per- 
ons head five or fix buckets of water.” — And he concludes, by ob- 
| ſerving, that the hagges carry it home, and preſent it to their friends, 
half a ſpoonful ſit may be] to each, who receive it in the hollow of their 
hand, ſipping a little of it, and beſtowing the reſt on their faces and 
naked head; at the ſame time holding up their hands, and deſiring of 
God, that they alſo may be ſo happy as to go on pilgrimage to Mecca. 
See BEIT-OLLAn and ManoMETISM. 

Zend, Arab. a certain wood which the Arabians applied to the ſame 
uſe with our ſteel and flint, 2. e. for ſtriking fire; and hence [in part at 
leaſt) it conſtitutes the title of ſeveral books in that language; as Secth 
al-zend, xc. But the ſame term in Perſic [ſays Dherbelot's Bibliotheque] 
_ ſignifies, living: and accordingly is the title given to the firſt book of 
* Zoroaſter, q. d. the book of life, and is the le of the Zoroaſtrian ma- 

jans.“ | | 
1 What pity is it, that our taſte for oriental learning ſhould run ſo 
low, as to have diſcouraged every effort which has yet been 

made to inport the works of ſo | rw a writer [not to ſay reformer 

of antiquity] amongſt us! Pytbagoram aiunt, &c. i. e. it is 

ſaid. that Pythagoras [the great Pythagoras himſelf] when carried 
amongſt other captives of Cambyſes, from Egypt to Babylon, 

had for his teachers the Perſian Magi; and chiefly Zoroaſter, om- 

nis divini Arcani Antiſtitem, i. e. the high 2 or chief maſter 

- and profeſſor of every divine ſecret.” Apuleius. See TRANSMI- 
GRATION of Souls, ZokoasrRIAN Doctrine, BRacumans, and 
Chriftian Wokshir compared. | | 

Ze'nitTH, the vertical point of the heavens, being go degrees diſtant 
from the horizon, that oppoſite to the nadir. Its etymology, according 
to Golius, is as follows; the word ſamt or ſemt in Arabic, ſignifies a 
a way, or trad which a man, when moving forward, holds. And from 
hence, with the word ra/; i. e. head, annexed to it, it ſignifies that 
tract of the heavens, which is directly over the head; and from hence, 
ſays he, the word zenith (by * corruption from /empt or zempt) has crept 
into the ſchools. Gol. Lexicon. Arab. p. 1210. See Napir. 

This corruption of Aſiatic words is no unfamiliar thing with us 
Europeans ; Sir Iſaac Newton, in his chronology, has given us 
ſeveral inſtances of it; and in particular, in the words Sardana- 

| palus and Aeræes, of the former he ſays ' the name Sardanapa- 
tus, is derived from 4 2 And of the latter, Xerxes, 
the ſon of Darius. Xerxes (ſays he) Achſchiraſb, Ach/aeros, or 
Oxyares, ſucceeded his father Darius.” Chronelog. p. 353. 

ZeniTa [with aſtronomers] the vertex or point in the heavens, di- 
realy over one's head. If we conceive a line drawn thro' the obſerver's 
eye and the centre of the earth, which muſt neceſſarily be perpendicular 

to hs horizon, it will reach to a point among the fixed ſtars, called the 
zenith, | | 
Zwirn Diflance [in aſtronomy] is the compliment of the ſun or ſtars 
- meridian altitude; or what the meridian altitude wants of go. degrees. 

Ze'xsvs [with arithmeticians] a ſquare number or the ſecond power. 

ZeNo'Bla, a herome of the zd century, and widow of Oedenatus, 
who whilſt endeavouring to ſupport thoſe moſt ample acquiſitions 
from the Perſians which her huſband had mzAe, A. C. 264 [not to ſay 
alſo an independency from the Roman ſtate] was overthrown by the 
emperor Aurelian, and led captive to Rome. Her ſeat royal was the 
city of Palmyra, or Tadmor, as both Jews and Arabians [if I am not 


1 


* 


1 


miſtaken] ® called it; a city whoſe moſt magnificent ruins and inſerip- 
tions are 
mean the inſcriptions; ſeveral of which I have ſeen; they contain both 
Greek and Syrian mes ; but I do not remember to have met with one 
ſingle word that is taken from the Arabic ; which, if true, ſhews evi- 
dently enough, that this city had reached its aw, before the Arabian 
conqueſts commenced. But ghis' is not all: Zenobia was of the Jewiſh 
religion; and it hag been ſur by our church-writers, that in com- 
pliment to her, Paulus, Biſhop of Samoſata, who was her ſubject, made 
thoſe infringements on the ſcripture doctrine of the trinity, which the 
reader will find deſcribed under the words PauLIANISsTS and pROBOLE. 
A circumſtance which I the rather mention; not that inſinuations of this 
ſort are always to be regarded; but as there ſeems to have been but little 
temptation or room for this falſe kind of complaiſance jn a court where 
the ſpirit of liberty ſo much reigned, and with a queen, who admitted 
the great and good Longinus to her moſt intimate counſels. 

* This is not the only inſtance of Afiatic places being reſtored to 


their original names by the Arabians, when that people had now 
made themſclves maſters of them. 


& Tadmor, Palmyra, urbs Syrie,” ſays Golius, in his Arabic 


| Lexicon. See BALBEC, and ARA. | | 
Zeopy'RUM [of Ga and ww, Gr. ſpelt and wheat] a ſort of grain 


between ſpelt and wheat. | | 2 
krurx, ſubſt. [zephyrus, Lat.] the weſt wind; and poetically any 


calm ſoft wind: Milton. 


. Zeeny'rvs [g&pvge-, Gr.) the weſt wind; ſo named by the Greeks ; 
and Favonius by the Latins. | | 

ZERAH, a king of Ethiopia, and conqueror of Egypt. Ethiopia 
[ſays Sir Iſaac Newton] ſerved Egypt till the death of Seloftris, and no 
longer ; for Herodotus tells us, that he alone enjoyed the empire of Ethiopia: 
then the Ethiopians became free, and after ten years became lords of 
Egypt and Libya, under Zerah and Amenophis. But on Zerab's invading 


Judea, and receiving a conſiderable overthrow there, in the fifth year 
of the reign of Aſa, i. e. about 946 years before Chriſt, the people of 


Lower Egypt revolted from the Ethiopians, and called in both Jews and 
Canaanites to their aid, and cauſed the Ethiopians, now under the con- 
duct of Amenophis [or Memnon] to retire to Memphis: [and at this 
time, by the way, Sir Iſaac places the Argonautic expedition, intended 


by the Greeks to notify this diſtraction of Egypt, and induce the nor- 


thern nations to ſhake off her yoke. ] But after thirteen years the Ethio- 
pians returned under Amenophis, reconquered the lower Egypt, and 
drove out the Jews and Phcenicians. And this action the Egyptian 
writers, and their followers, call the ſecond expulſion of the ſheperds. 
Amenophis was ſucceeded by his ſon Ramſes or Rameſes ; from the pra- 


digious extent of whoſe empire [ſays Sir Iſaac] it appears that the Aſ- 


ſyrian monarchy was not yet riſen. But in the reign of Aſychis, the 
ficond in ſucceſſion from him, anno 788, the Ethiopians, aſſy rians, and 
others revolted, and Egypt not only loſt all her dominions abroad, 
but became again divided into ſeveral kingdoms; and being thus 
weakened by diviſions, was, in the year 751 before Chriſty invaded 
afreſh, and conquered by the Ethiopians under Sabacon [or So] who 


ſlew Boccheris and Nechus, and made Anyſis to fly. — But Sabacon, af... | 


ter a long reign [if we may credit Herodotus] having voluntarily re- 
linquiſhed Egypt, Anyfis returned, and reigned in the lower Egypt after 
him. In the mean while the Aſſyrian ſtate was upon the growth, and 
in proceſs of time both Egyptians and Ethiopians were overcome by the 


Aſſyrians under Aſſerhadon. And thus ended the reign of the Ethiopians 


over Egypt. All which is the more remarkable, as it ſeems, in Sir 
Iſaac's opinion, to have been a fulfilment of that prophecy in Iſaiah, 
c. 19. v. 2.23. Newton's Chronology, p. 257, Sc. See EcyyTtian 
and Ass YRIAN Empires; and under the latter read Pul, inſtead of Paul. 

ZE'RETH, an Hebrew meaſure, a ſpan. The longer ſpan was half a 
cubit, almoſt eleven inches: the er ſpan was a third part of a cubit, 
i. e. ſomething more than ſeven inches and a quarter. 2 azlor*'s Hebrew 
Concordance. | 

Zg'rNa [in medicine] a tetter or ring word. 


ZERO, a name given to a cypher or ſo] eſpecially by the French, 
ZE'R0s [Giex, Gr.] a fort of cryſtal. . IT 


xs, ſubſt. 1. The woody thick ſkin quartering the kernel of a wal. 


nut. 2. Achip of orange or lemon peel, ſuch as is uſed to be ſqueezed 


into ale, &c. to give them a flavour. z. A reliſh, a taſte added. 


To ZesT, verb act. 1. To heighten by an additional reliſh. 2, 


[With confectioners] to cut the peel of oranges or lemons from the top 
to the bottom into ſmall chips, as thin as poſſible. e 
W LZ or &, Gr.] the name of the ſixth letter in the Greek al- 
abet. 
l Zzra, or ZETE CULa, a little withdraw ing room, with pipes run- 
ning along the walls, to receive from below either the cool air, or the 
heat of warm water. 5 8 


ZETE'TIC, adj. (Sr, Gr. to ſeek] proceeding by enquiry. 5 

Zzręgrie Method {with mathematicians] is the algebraical or analyti- 
cal method of reſolving problems, whereby the nature and reaſon of the 
thing is principally * for and diſcovered. 


, 


ETE'TICE [r, of Cr, Gr. to ſeek] the method uſed to in- 
veſtigate or find out the ſolution of a problem. 

Zeu'cMa [Gwypa, of Guywe, Gr. to join] a figure in grammar, 
when a verb agreeing with divers nouns, or an adjective with divers 
ſubſtantives, is referred to one axpre/ly, and to the other by /applizyent : 
as, luſt overcame ſhame, boldneſs fear, and madneſs regſan. If the vetb be 
expreſſed in the beginning, it is called protezeugma ; as, we went, both I 
and he; and if in the middle, me/ozeugma; as, he abent, and I; and if in 
the end, hypozeugma; as, I and he went. And the like is to be under- 
ſtood, of the adjective zeugma;; which is allo made three ways: 1. In 
perſon; as, I and yon learn. 2. In gender; as, herus, & hera  irata. 
3. In number; as, hic illius arma, hic currus fuit. 

Z1BELLI'NA, a ſable, a ſmall wild creature, ſomewhat leſs than 
a martern, breeding in the woods of Muſcovy, bearing a very rich fur. 

Z1B8/THUM, Lat. [of zebad, Arab. the froth of milk, water, &c. and 
thence civet (ſays Golius in his Lexicon] ſo called becauſe reſembling bu- 
tyr] civet, a perfume like muſk, contained in kernelly bladders in the 

in of a civet cat. 

Zink [ ink, Ger. ] a ſort of ſemi-· metal, it reſembles biſmuth in moſt 
things, only that it is leſs friable, and even yields a little under the 
hammer. Being mingled with turmeric and melted copper, it gives the 
metal a gold colour. A metallic marcaſite, which ſome call /pe:ter, 
others 6i/muth. | 8 
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wonder and ſtudy of the preſent age. As to latter, 1 
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Zizithy [in pharmacy] a kind of fruit called jujaben = 

Zock, A mineral e ſpelter. 1 : "We." 

Zo'cco, Zo ou, or So'cus [in architecture] a ſmall ſort of ſtand or 
pedeſtal, being a low ſquare piece or member, ſerving to ſupport a buſto, 
ſtatue, or pon that needs to be raiſed; alſo a low, ſquare member, 


port a column, &'c. inſtead of a pedeſtal, baſe or plinth. 
Continued Zoc LB, a continued pedeſtal which a ſtructure is raiſed ; 
but has no baſe nor cornice. 2 _ : 

Zobiac [ xadiaque, Fr. zodiaco, It. and Sp. of zodfacus, Lat. See- 
xS-, ix r Cwwr, Gr. the Wi the figures of which are painted 
in it on globes, or which poſſibly ſome have imagined to be in it] a zone 
or belt which is imagined in the heavens, which the ecliptic line divides 


into two equal parts, and which on either fide is terminated by a circle 


parallel to the ecliptic line, and eight degrees diſtant from it, on account 
of the ſmall inclinations of the orbits of the planets to the plane of the 
ecliptic; or it is one of the greateſt imaginary circles of ha heavens, 
paſſing obliquely between the two poles of the world: It is cut into two 
equal parts by the equator ; one of which comprehends the fix northern 


 figns towards the arctic pole, and the other the fix ſouthern ſigns towards 


the antardic pole. It is furniſhed with twelve conſtellations, repreſented 
by the figures of twelve living creatures. The Sun appears to move 
through this circle every year, and the moon once a month : and in the 


middle of it is the ecliptic line, from which the ſun never e but 


the moon and planets wander up and down for the ſpace of eig 
and ſometimes more, on both ſides. 3 | 
Zoviac of the Comets, Mr. Caſſini has obſerved a certain tract in 
the heavens, within the bounds of which (by many obſervations) he has 
diſcovered that moſt comets keep, but not all of them. This zodiac he 
makes of the ſame breadth with the other zodiac, and marks it with ſigns 


t degrees, 


or conſtellations like that; which are Antinous, Pegaſus, Andromeda, 


Taurus, Orion, the Leſſer Dog, Hydra, the Centaur, Scorpio, and Sa- 


gittary. 


Zorrvs, an envious perſon, or ſnarling critic ; ſo called fram one of 
that name, well known for an attack of this kind on the works of Ho- 
mer. He was the reverſe of his cotemporary * Ariſtarchus, to that de- 


| gree, that, as Mr. Pope well obſerves, ** we call a man an ArisTar- 


CHUS, When we mean to ſay a candid, judicious Critic, in the ſame man- 
ner as we call the contrary a ZoiLus.” Eſſay on Homer, &c. | 
_ ® Ariftatchus flouriſhed in the reign of Prolemy Philometor, and was 


appointed by him tutor to his ſon Energetes. See CriTicisM, 


and D1FFERENCE, With logicians, compared. | 
Zo'xa, Lat. ſin medicine} a kind of herpes that runs round the body. 
Zoxx, Fr. [zona, Tt. Sp. and Lat. gn, Gr.] 1. A belt, a girdle, 
ſuch as virgins anciently wore about their middle, when they were eſpou- 
ſed or married, and which the bridegroom untied the firſt night. 2. Cir- 


cuit, circumference in general. His other half in the great zone of hea- 


ven. Milton. 3. [In phyſic] a diſeaſe, a kind of ſhingles called 7gnis 


acer. 4. [In geography] a diviſion of the earth, a ſpace contained be- 


tween two parallels. The whole ſurface of the earth is divided into five 
Zones. e firſt is contained between the two tropics, and is called the 
rorrid zone. There are two temperate Zones and two frigid zones : The no- 
thern temperate zone is terminated by the tropic of Cancer and the arctic 


polar circle : The ſouthern temperate zone is contained between the tro - 
ic of Capricorn and the polar circle. The frigid zones are circumſcribed 


y the polar circles, and the poles are in the centres of them. 
Torrid Zox k [zoma torrida, Lat. ſo called, g. d. parching or ſcorching 


zone; becauſe, being directly under the ſun's rays (the ſun beams fal- 


ling directly on it) they continually cauſe ſuch an exceſs of. heat, that, 


by the ancients, it was 3 uninhabitable] is a faſcia or band ſur- 
rounding the terraqueous globe, 


and terminated by the two tropics of 
Cancer and Capricorn, lying in the middle of the two temperate zones, 


th being 47 


deprees, or about 2820 miles. 

Temperate Zoxes, are ſo called becauſe of their temperate ſituation 
between the torrid zone and the two frigrd zones, the one on the north 
ſide of the equator, between the arctic polar circle and the tropic of Can- 
cer, which is called the zorthern ; and the other between the antarQic 


polar circle and the tropic of Capricorn, which is called the /authern ; 


each of them taking in 42 degrees or about 2580 miles in breadth. 

The Frigid or Frozen Zones [ſo named of frigidus, Lat. exceeding cold; 
becauſe they being far remote from the courſe of the ſun in the ecliptic, 
they can partake of but little of its heat] are ſegments of the ſurface 
of the earth terminated, the one by the antarctic, and the other by the 
arctic circle, comprehended between the poles and the polar circles: that 
towards the ſouth is not yet known whether it be land or water; that to- 
wards the north contains Ew of Iceland and Norway, Lapland, Fin- 
mark, Samoſeda, Nova Zembla, Greenland, and ſome other parts of 
North America. . 

Zooco'x IA, Lat. [{woyona, of gos, alive, and n, Gr, an offspring] 
a breeding or bringing forth of animals or living creatures. 

Zoo'cRaPHER, or Z00'GRAPHIST, /ubſft. [of dun, life, and ypaPuus, 
Gr. a deſcriber] one who deſcribes the nature, properties, forms, &c. 


of animals of any kind. Brown uſes the former; but it is a queſtion 


whether the other can be found any where. 


Zoo oR AH, ſubſt. [twoypatra, Con, life, and ypapn, Gr. deſcription 
a deſcription of the nl natures, c. of any kind of living an. oo, 


either birds, beaſts, or fiſhes, &c. | 


Zoo Loo v, ſubſt. [of gu, an animal, and ya, Gr. a diſcourſe] a 
diſcourſe or treatiſe concerning living creatures. 

Z,00'PHTHALMON, Lat. [&vo@9anu®-, Gr, 9. d. what preſerves the 
eye] the herb ſengreen or houſleek. | 

Zoo“ HE, ſubſt. ¶ CoD, of FwE- and rio, Gr.] certain vegeta- 
bles * ſubſtances which partake of the nature both of vegetables and 
animals. 

Zoo'TowisT (of Locle, Gr. g. d. the diſſection of animals] an ar- 
tiſt at diſſecting the bodies of brute beaſts. | 

Zoo'rnyTEs [of Cwopuler, Gr. 9. d. the animal my certain vegeta- 
bles or ſubſtances which partake of the nature both of vegetables and 
animals, as ſpurges. 

Zoo'enokic Column [in architecture] a ſtatuary column, or a column 
which bears or ſupports the figure of an animal. i 


a part between t 


0 * — | 


Zoo'pnorvs, * LS opere, Gr. 4. 4. that beats or ſuſtains animals} F 
e architraves and cornice, fo called on account of the 
carved on it, _ —_ were the figures of animals; 8 
00'ToM1sT of d, living, Tepww, Gr. to cut] one who di F 
W of — Lats : , 2 N / _ 
| 00'TOMY, /u A. E a, Of wer, and Town, Gr. a cuttin | A 
tificial diſſection Kb dies of —— beaſts, o any animal er "het 
Zoya'ra [of zapada, Sp. a ſhoe] a feſtival or ceremony obſerved in 
Italy, in the courts of certain princes on St. Nicholas's day, wherein per- 
ſons hide preſents in the ſhoes or ſlippers of thoſe they would do honour 
to, in lack = manner as may ſurprize them on the morrow, when they 
come to dreſs, 4 1 | 
This is done in imitation of the practice of St. Nicholas, who uſed in 
the night-time to throw purſes in at windows of poor maids, to be mar- 
riage portions for them. b | 
OPY'RUM [Cwmvger, Gr.] the herb puleal of the mountain. 
Zoy1'ssa, Lat. [C{wniooa, Gr.] the belt fort of pitch, ſcraped off from 
the ſides of ſhips and tempered with wax and alt. 
Zoroa'sTRIAN Dotrine, is deſcribed by Sir //aac Newton as follows: 
« After the death of Smerdis and ſlaughter of the magi [or ancient 
Prieſts of Per/ia, and who were ſlain with Smerdis, that fraudulent uſur- 
per of the crown, as being ſuppoſed confederate with him] reigned Ma. 
raphus, and Artaphernes a few days; and after them Darius the ſon of 
Hy aſpes ; who ſeems, on this occaſion to have reformed the conſtitution 
of the magi, making his father Hy/aſpes their maſter, or Archimages ; 


and Hy/aſpes in this reformation was aſſiſted by Zoroaftres.” He adds 


that This [new] religion of the Per fan empire, was compoſed part! 
of the inſtitutions of the Cha/dzans, in which Zoroaftres was well ſkilled ; 
and partly of the inſtitutions of the ancient Brachmans ; who are ſuppo- 
ſed to derive even their name from the Abrahamani, or ſons of Arabam, 
born of his ſecond wife Keturab, inſtructed by their father in the worſhi 
of the one Gop, without images, and ſent by him into the Eaſt ; where 
Hyfafper was inſtructed by their ſucceſſors.” | 

This ons Gop, whom Zoroaftres (as cited by Euſebius, Prep. Evang. 
Lib. I. c. z/t.) ſtyled the fir, eternal, underived, &c. was the ancient 
God of the Perſian magi ; and they worſhipped him (fays Sir /aacc) by 
keeping a perpetual fire for ſacrifices, upon an altar in the center of a round 
area, compaſſed with a ditch, * <vzthour any temple in the place, and 
without paying any worſhip to the d, or any images. But in a ſhort 
time they declined from the worſhip of this eternal, inviſible God, to 


worſhip the /n, and the fire, and dead men, and images, as the Egyp. 


tians, Phæniciaus and Chaldzans had done before them.” Newton's 
Chronolog. p. 347—352. To all which we may add from Dherbelot's 
Bibliothec. Oriental. that the chief Pyreums or fire temples in which 
the magians preſerved and adored their /acred fire, were in Adberbijan, 
z.e. in Media upon mount Alborz; and that Shah Abbas demolithed 
ſome of them, which ſtill ſubſiſted in his time, and tranſported the Ge- 
bres [for ſo are theſe Adorers of Fire called by the Per/ians, and from 
thence Gaurt by the Turks] to Hiſpahan, where they reſide to this day 
in one of the ſuburbs, named from them Ghebrabad or Gianrabad, i. e. 
to ſay, the abode of the wworſhippers of fire. Bibliothec. p. 5 28. See 
Gau; and if there be any defect in the etymology of the word, it may 
be rectified from hence. | 
This diſregard, which the followers of Zoroaſtres had for temples 
and images, and worſhip of dead men, will account for that havoc, 
which Aerxes, in his expedition againſt ths Greeks, made of their 
temples and images. A fact, to which, I ſuppoſe, the oracle 
of Delphi alludes, when introducing Minerva as interceding with 
Jupiter in favour of Attica (tho' in vain) for the preſervation of 
the many temples ; which, in conſequence of that expedition, 
would be conſumed in flames ; and who, to enforce her pleas, 
very artfully portrays the Gods, to whom thoſe temples belonged, 
as already fireaming with ſweat, upon their apprehenſion of this 
approaching ruin. | _» | 
Toes N aba ynvs pany mop ͥ 
Ot a yur 60pwTs prevgutycs ESNRAG I, 7 
AtippaTy THANG EVOL = 2 
Clem. Alexand. Stromat. Ed. Paris, p. 611. PS A, 
Zorowy'svs, Lat. [fwpovo®, Gr. ] a precious ſtone found in the river 
Indus, which magicians make uſe of. Ade? & 
Zo'T1ca, Lat. [Corien, * the vital faculty | 
ZurncLlians [ſo called of Haldric Zuinglius] a branch of reformers 
or proteſtants. See the two WiTNEssEs, and ReFokRMATION; and un- 
der the. laſt word, inſtead of primitive ſtate, read, a ſomewhat better or 
urer ſtate. | 2 
: Zuya'Lium, Lat. [in medicine] a fort of phyſical potion, a julep. 
ZvIA'LI [of c y., Gr. Libra] ſuch perſons as are born under the 
ſign Libra; g. d. born under the yoke, i. e. of the ballance. 8 
Zvco'ma, Lat. [Cvywpa, Gr.] one of the bones of the upper jaw, 
which on the upper part joins to the os ſphenoides, and on the lower to the 
os maxillare, its outward part having a long proceſs or knob, called Pyo- 
cefſus Zygomaticus ; g. d. reſembling a yoke. T7 
ZY GOMA TIC bs anatomy] a muſcle of the face, ſo named by Riola- 
nus, becauſe it riſes from the zygoma; but is inſerted near the corner of 
the lips: when this muſcle and its partner act, they draw both lips up- 
wards, and make a pleaſant countenance, _ 
ZvcosTa'res [tvyorarn;,Gr. g. d. the yoke-placer} a clerk of the 
market, an officer who overſees the weights. | 
Zymos!'METER [of Cvpur; and rp, Gr. a meaſure] an inſtrument 
for meaſuring the degree of fermentation ariſing from the mixture of di- 
vers liquors ; or the temperament or degree of heat in the blood of ani- 
mals, 2 See ZxMosis. | | 
Zruo“sis [CN, oy fermentation ; and, with Hippocrates, à tu- 
mour in the /iver, as tho' diſtended with wind. Caftel/. Renow. | 
* e [uYoyana, of gde, ale, and ya, Gr. milk) po 


Zr ruun Lede. Gr.] a drink made of corn or malt, either ale or 


r. : 
ZZ, theſe two letters were uſed by the ancients to ſignify myrrh, but 
they are uſed by later writers for zinziber, ginger. | 
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